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Introduction 


t. REFERENCE TOOLS FOR ARABIC 


LINGUISTICS 


For many disciplines within the field of Arabic 
studies major reference tools exist. The Ency- 
clopaedia of Islam, especially useful for histori- 
cal matters, with an emphasis on persons and 
places, has now embarked on its third edition. 
The Encyclopaedia of the Quran covers the 
entire domain of Quranic studies and has only 
one more volume to go to completion. For Ara- 
bic literature there is the Encyclopedia of Arabic 
literature, as well as the Cambridge history of 
Arabic literature. For written production in 
Classical Arabic Brockelmann’s Geschichte der 
arabischen Literatur has been superseded for the 
period up until 430 A.H. by Sezgin’s Geschichte 
des arabischen Schrifttums (1967-2000). For 
Islamic history the Cambridge history of Islam is 
a comprehensive source. There are bibliograph- 
ical and biographical manuals, such as the Index 
Islamicus. 

Yet, for Arabic linguistics comparable refer- 
ence tools are lacking. The literature before 
1983 has been recorded in Bakalla’s bibliogra- 
phy (1983), but there has been no follow-up for 
the literature since then, although the general 
Bibliographie linguistique makes up for this 
to some extent. The standard reference gram- 
mars of — Classical Arabic (such as Howell 
1883-1911; Wright 1859-1862; Reckendorff 
1898-1898; Blachére and Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes 1952; and Fleisch 1961, 1979) are in need 
of revision because they are outdated; Fischer’s 
(2002) more recent grammar is not meant to be 
a complete reference grammar but rather a text- 
book for students. For the standard handbooks 
on varieties of Middle Arabic see the entries 
on > Middle Arabic, + Christian Arabic, and 
— Judaeo-Arabic. For — Modern Standard 
Arabic the situation has improved now that 
the survey in three volumes by Cantarino 
(1974-1975) has been replaced by the reference 
grammar by Badawi, Carter, and Gully (2004), 
and by the large-scale syntax of Modern Stan- 
dard Arabic by El-Ayoubi, Fischer, and Langer 


(1st vol. 2001, 2003), which is in the process of 
being published. 

In the field of — lexicography the situation 
has improved as well, although the great project 
of an etymological dictionary of Arabic (> lan- 
guage academies) has never materialized. The 
dictionary of the Deutsche Morgenlandische 
Gesellschaft is moving slowly from the letter kaf 
toward the end of the alphabet, and there is still 
a need for an authoritative dictionary of Classi- 
cal Arabic. For Qur’anic Arabic the old diction- 
ary of Penrice (1873) has finally found a 
successor in the form of a new dictionary by 
Badawi and Abdelhalim (to be published in 
2006); a concise dictionary was published by 
Prochazka and Ambros (2004). Arabic/Arabic 
dictionaries are being published in the Arab 
world, for instance the Wasit of the Arabic Lan- 
guage Academy in Cairo. Large-scale diction- 
aries of Modern Standard Arabic now exist for 
all major Western languages. 

For dialectology there is the Handbuch der 
arabischen Dialekte by Fischer and Jastrow 
(1980), which however does not deal with socio- 
linguistic topics, nor with the external history 
of the language, while the coverage of the inter- 
nal development of the language and the periph- 
eral dialects is not comprehensive. Dialect 
atlases exist for some of the major areas (Egypt 
by Behnstedt and Woidich 1985-1999; Yemen 
by Behnstedt 1985-1987; and Syria by Behnst- 
edt 1997), and the introduction to Arabic dialect 
geography by Behnstedt and Woidich (2005) has 
just appeared (— dialect geography). For indi- 
vidual dialects the situation varies considerably. 

For a long time Bateson (1967) was the only 
handbook that could serve as an introduction to 
the entire field; it was republished in 2003 as a 
classic reference work but is obviously outdated. 
A small number of handbooks fill part of the 
gap, such as the GrundrifS der arabischen 
Philologie, whose first volume, edited by Fischer 
(1982), focuses on the history and the structure 
of the language and on the philological study of 
the written documents. More recent textbooks, 
like the ones by Anghelescu (1995), Versteegh 
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(2001), Ferrando (2001), and Holes (2004), are 
intended for use by students, they are not 
exhaustive, and they deal only with selected per- 
spectives on the Arabic language. 

In short, there is no major reference tool to 
represent the state of the art in all aspects of Ara- 
bic linguistics. Not all relevant linguistic topics 
are included in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, and 
for those that are, the treatments vary in depth. 
Many aspects of the history and structure of 
Arabic are not covered in either the first or the 
second edition. Given the progress in several 
fields of Arabic linguistics (in particular in soci- 
olinguistics, structural analysis of Standard Ara- 
bic, and dialect studies) and the proliferation of 
publications, a new comprehensive reference 
tool is needed. More than other disciplines, the 
study of the Arabic language is characterized by 
a fragmentation of the efforts of scholars, both 
between the Arab and the Western countries and 
between Europe and the United States. As a 
result, scholars often are not aware of the work 
done by colleagues elsewhere. 

The Encyclopedia of Arabic language and lin- 
guistics, the first volume of which is presented 
here, fills the gaps. It is intended in the first place 
as a reference tool for linguists working with Ara- 
bic, but also for scholars from many other disci- 
plines (Islamic studies, Arabic literature, social 
sciences), whose fields of research frequently 
intersect with that of linguistics, if only because 
Arabic as the language of the Ouran plays sucha 
pervasive role in the entire Arab and Islamic 
world. Beyond this, the EALL will also be a ref- 
erence tool for general linguists. In an article on 
the importance of Arabic for > general linguis- 
tics, Comrie (1991:29) points out that Arabic 
incorporates “a wealth of fascinating data relat- 
ing to the variation among the many vernacu- 
lars”. Yet, this material is underrepresented in 
general linguistics because of the lack of authori- 
tative and accessible sources. By bringing together 
data on all varieties of Arabic, the EALL con- 
tributes to the dissemination of knowledge about 
one of the world’s major languages. 

Perhaps the most important category of users 
targeted by the EALL is that of students, espe- 
cially those at the graduate and the postgraduate 
levels. For this reason, when presented with a 
choice between succinctness and a surplus of 
information, the editors have accepted the result- 
ing overlaps. Another aspect of the didactic side 
of this policy decision is that the use of abbrevia- 


tions has been avoided as much as possible; 
names of varieties of Arabic, for instance, are 
always written out in full, and even in grammat- 
ical contexts the use of abbreviations has been 
restricted, except in morph-by-morph transla- 
tions, where standard coding has been used. 


2. SCOPE AND APPROACH OF THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARABIC LANGUAGE 
AND LINGUISTICS 


The EALL is an encyclopedic handbook cover- 
ing all relevant aspects of the study of Arabic 
and dealing with all levels of the language (pre- 
Classical Arabic, Classical Arabic, Modern 
Standard Arabic, Arabic vernaculars, mixed 
varieties of Arabic), both synchronically and 
diachronically. It will be published in four 
volumes with a total of two million words, 
distributed over approximately 500 entries. The 
treatment includes both the external and the 
internal history of the language, as well as 
the structural analysis of the different varieties of 
the language, the interaction between varieties 
in mixed levels (such as Middle Arabic), the lin- 
guistic contacts between Arabic and other lan- 
guages, and the place of Arabic within larger 
language groups. 

The terminology with which the varieties of 
Arabic and the various stages in its history are 
indicated is notoriously complicated (— history 
of Arabic). In principle, the term ‘Old Arabic’ is 
used to cover the pre-Islamic period for which 
the sources are the earliest inscriptions in a lan- 
guage that is recognizably Arabic, the language 
of the Quran, pre-Islamic poetry, and informa- 
tion culled from the dialects of the Bedouin 
tribes by the Arab grammarians. Earlier forms 
of a language closely resembling Arabic are 
called ‘Proto-Arabic’, while ‘Ancient North Ara- 
bian’ is used as the term for the languages of the 
North Arabian inscriptions that were related to 
Arabic. ‘Classical Arabic’ is used for the lan- 
guage as it was codified by the Arab grammari- 
ans. ‘Modern Standard Arabic’ is the modern 
form of this language. The term ‘Arabic dialects’ 
is used freely without any connotation of lesser 
status; it is the common phrase for the vernacu- 
lar varieties of Arabic. Terms like ‘Colloquial 
Arabic’ and ‘Educated Arabic’ (and the many 
variants of these terms), on the other hand, indi- 
cate sociolinguistic levels of the language. ‘Mid- 
dle Arabic’, finally, is used to indicate a category 
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of texts written in mixed varieties, rather than a 
stage in the history of the language. As termi- 
nology is usually connected closely with the the- 
oretical views of individual researchers, authors 
have been given considerable latitude in their 
use of terms. In some cases the editors have 
refrained from interfering, even if an author’s 
terminology did not agree exactly with the terms 
preferred by the editors. 

With regard to the relationship between 
dialectal forms and standard forms, any termi- 
nology presupposes a theoretical stance on the 
development of the language. In order to avoid 
as much as possible taking a position in the 
debate about this relationship, the editors have 
chosen to refer to the dialectal forms as reflexes 
of either the codified form of Arabic, i.e. Classi- 
cal Arabic, or the historical predecessors of this 
codified form, i.e. Old Arabic. This is meant as a 
neutral way of referring to related forms, which 
does not suggest any genetic or evolutionary 
relationship between the two varieties. 

The EALL was set up as a meeting place for a 
wide variety of theoretical approaches, and the 
editors have made no effort at all to harmonize 
these approaches. Rather than selecting one 
descriptive model, they believe that alternative 
analyses, whether traditional, functionalist, gen- 
erativist, minimalist, or reflective of any other 
linguistic school, should all be represented. The 
indigenous Arabic tradition, too, is covered 
extensively, primarily in the entries with an Ara- 
bic title (e.g. > i rab, > ism, > fail). 

For each topic a synthesis of the most recent 
research is given, with the emphasis on adequate 
bibliographical coverage. This applies in partic- 
ular to what the editors regard as the central 
articles (e.g. — syntax, — morphology, > 
diglossia, —> multilingualism), which are 
intended as general introductions to the field. 
Other entries are more in the nature of essays 
(e.g. — language and culture, > language and 
ethnicity, > language and nationalism). Still 
others are more technical (e.g. > prosody, > 
X-bar syntax). 

All entries are written from an encyclopedic 
point of view, which means that authors were 
requested to ‘objectify’ their views. This is not to 
say that they were discouraged from presenting 
novel ideas. In fact, for some entries authors 
were asked and permitted to give their own the- 
ories, even when these were not universally 
accepted (e.g. > ‘Arab, > matrix and etymon 





theory, — poetic koine). As long as these views 
are clearly presented as such, the readers of the 
encyclopedia deserve a chance to become 
acquainted with innovatory, sometimes even 
controversial, views. 

In such an approach overlap is unavoidable 
and perhaps even desirable: on basic topics of 
Arabic structure the reader will find side by side 
in the EALL traditional philological treatment 
and modern syntactic analysis of the same lin- 
guistic facts. As a result, the same data are some- 
times repeated in several entries, but from 
different angles. Unfortunately, it turned out to 
be impossible to cover all topics originally envis- 
aged, simply because authors could not be found 
for all topics. The extensive index that will be 
published in Volume IV will make it possible to 
find information about those items which do not 
have their own entry. 

Cross-references in the entries have been used 
sparingly. A few terms without their own entry 
are cross-referred to a more general entry (e.g., 
‘plural’ and ‘singular’ are cross-referred to 
‘number’). The index at the end of Volume IV 
will cover the entire encyclopedia and allow 
readers to find all relevant loci. 

Some special features of the EALL deserve to 
be mentioned. In the first place, the indigenous 
linguistic tradition, not always represented in 
analyses of Arabic, has been included here. 
Another feature is the inclusion of dialect 
sketches of more than 4o dialects, described 
according to a predetermined format, which 
allows the user to make quick cross-dialectal 
comparisons. For all Arabic-speaking countries 
a linguistic profile has been included that 
sketches the sociolinguistic and dialectological 
make-up of these countries. The relations 
between Arabic and the other Semitic (and Afro- 
Asiatic) languages are dealt with in separate 
entries (> South Semitic languages,  North- 
west Semitic languages, — Semitic languages, > 
Afro-Asiatic languages). The relations between 
Arabic and other languages in the Islamic world 
(e.g. — Persian, — Indonesian/Malay, > 
Swahili, — Hausa) are dealt with in two ways: 
entries with the name of a language as their title 
deal with the Arabic influence in these lan- 
guages, whereas entries with the term ‘loan- 
words’ in their title deal with the influence of 
these languages on Arabic (where ‘loanwords’ 
has been chosen as a blanket term, covering all 
levels of interference). 
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3. TRANSCRIPTION 


Transcription is always a problem, especially in 
the case of an encyclopedia that brings together 
data from Standard Arabic and dialects. The 
transcription follows in the main the one 
adopted by Fischer and Jastrow in the Hand- 
buch der arabischen Dialekte (1980:11-14), but 
with some adaptations. The editors have 
decided to use d (not z) throughout, except in 
proper names (thus duhr, but Ibn Manziur). 


Table 1: Transcription of the Arabic alphabet 





v 


oe t 
a t 
id ] 
c b 
id x 
F d 
; d 
x r 
3 z 
ow Ss 
a $ 
a d 
Lb t 
5 d 
ct : 
‘a g 
3 f 
3 q 
J k 
J l 
? m 
fe) nN 
) h 
) Ww 
S y 





In the transcription of Modern Standard Arabic 
and Classical Arabic, the following rules have 
been followed: 


— hamza at the beginning of the word is 
always transcribed 

— the article is transcribed in its assimilated 
form (as-sikka, etc.) and written with a 
hyphen; the wasla is not transcribed, thus 
wa-l-faras 


INTRODUCTION 


— suffixes -hu, -hd, etc. and clitics bi-, li-, wa- 
etc. are written attached to the word to 
which they belong, optionally with hyphen 

- endings are written when relevant; other- 
wise, nouns are given in their pausal form 
without case endings and connecting vow- 
els, thus min al-bayt, hum al-mwminina, 
but verbs retain the last short vowel, thus 
kataba, yaktubu; suffixes always retain their 
connected form, thus kitdbu-hu, not 
kitabuh 

- the feminine ending is transcribed -a (not 
-ah), except in genitive constructions, thus 
al-madina, but madinat an-nabi 


For the Arabic dialects a standardized phono- 
logical transcription is used (without slashes and 
in italics), unless phonetic detail is at issue. In the 
standardized transcription articles are always 
assimilated and written without hyphen, like- 
wise the pronominal suffixes; words like wi, 
bi, and li are written as separate words. When 
phonetic transcription is needed, this is given 
in square brackets using IPA signs (see 
www2.arts.gla.ac.uk/IPA). When it is necessary 
to indicate phonological transcription explicitly, 
this is given between slashes using the standard 
transcription signs rather than IPA signs. For 
morphological notation straight lines are some- 
times used. 

The following signs are used in standard 
phonological transcription: 


obstruents: p, b, b, t, t, d,d,k, k, 2,29,’ 
affricates: f°, é, ¥, C, j 
stridents: f, fv, ¥ t, t, d, d, x, 8,55 
sibilants: s, s, z, z, §  § % 

laterals and vibrants: J, J, r, r 

nasals: m, m,n, 1, 0,1, 71 
semivowels/glides: w, w, y 

vowels: i, 7, e, é, a, d, d, a, d, d, u, Hi, 0, 0, 6 
diphthongs: ay, dy, aw, aw 


To indicate short vowels the vowel sign + breve 
is used (d, @, etc.); superscript vowel signs are 
used to indicate ultrashort/epenthetic vowels; 
subscript dot (a, e, etc.) is used to indicate open 
vowels outside phonetic notation, rather than 
the IPA signs; to indicate nasalized vowels tilde 
is used (4, é, etc.). 

For primary stress the vowel sign + acute is 
used (d, é, etc.); for secondary stress the vowel 
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sign + gravis is used (4, é, etc.); alternatively, and 
always so in phonetic transcription, stress is 
indicated by an apostrophe ' before the tonic syl- 
lable. To indicate palatalization superscript y is 
used (t”, d”, etc.); to indicate labialization super- 
script w is used (m”, etc.). 

For the transcription of Persian and Ottoman 
Turkish a phonological transcription has been 
the preferred option (thus, for instance, in Per- 
sian vagt is written rather than waqt); for Mod- 
ern Turkish the standard orthography has been 
used. For other languages standard orthography 
is used when this exists, for instance for Indone- 
sian, Hausa (including ejectives such as 6, g, d, 
etc.), and Swahili. Otherwise, scholarly practice 
in the field is followed, for instance in the tran- 
scription of glottalized consonants in Ethiopian 
languages as k‘, t’, etc. 
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Abbreviations 


Just as in the Western tradition, so also in the 
Arabic context, frequent repetition of the same 
word or phrase in the text leads the writer or 
scribe to use abbreviations, acronyms, and ini- 
tialisms. The difference between acronyms and 
initialisms is that the former are pronounced as 
words while the latter are spelled out letter by 
letter. As far as is known, initialisms were not 
used in the manuscript age but became a com- 
mon feature in modern Arabic. Abbreviations 
are usually designated in various sources as: 
‘alamat, rumuz, mustalabat (istilabat), and mux- 
tasarat. Although two important lists of abbre- 
viations were recently published (al-Mamaqani 
1992; az-Zufayri 2002), there is to date no com- 
plete study of their usage in Arabic, whether in 
the past or in modern times. 

Generally speaking, there are four main cate- 
gories of abbreviations encountered in Arabic 
texts: 


i. Suspensions: abbreviation by truncation of 
the letters at the end of the word, e.g. 2)! = 
al-musannif. Perhaps the most interesting 
here is the case of suspensions that look like, 
or were considered by some to be, numerals. 
To this category belong the signs that resem- 
ble the numerals Yand ¥, but which may rep- 
resent the unpointed t@ and Sin (for tamam 
and sarh) when used in conjunction with 
marginal glosses. 

ii. Contractions: abbreviating by means of 
omitting some letters in the middle of the 
word, but not the beginning or the ending, 
e.g. 43 (gawlu-hu). 


iii. Sigla: using one letter to represent the whole 
word, e.g. » (matn). 

iv. Abbreviation symbols: symbols in the form 
of logographs used for whole words. A typi- 
cal abbreviation symbol is the horizontal 
stroke (sometimes hooked at the end) which 
represents the word sana ‘year’. Another 
example is the ‘two teeth stroke’ (which 
looks like two unpointed ba’s), which repre- 
sents the word 4 ‘stop’, or the suspension 
(for fa-ta’ammal-hu/ha ‘reflect on it’), used 
in manuscripts for notabilia or side-heads. 


Closely connected with these abbreviations is a 
contraction of a group of words into one ‘port- 
manteau’ word (naht; — compounds), for 
instance basmala (bi-sm Allah) bhamdala (al- 
bamdu li-llab) and salwala (salla llah ‘alayhi). To 
all intents and purposes, the word nabt cor- 
responds to an acronym, i.e. a word formed 
from the abbreviation of, in most cases, the ini- 
tial letters of each word in the construct. Most of 
these constructs are textual and pious formulae. 
Apart from basmala, bamdala, and salwala, 
we encounter talbaqa (tala Ilah baqda’a-hu), 
bawaala or hawlaqa (la hawla wa-la quwwata 
illa bi-llab), sal‘ama (a synonym of salwala), 
hasbala (hbasbuna allah), ma8-ala (ma §a@a Ilah), 
sabhala (subbana llah), and hay‘ala (hayya ‘ala 
s-saldat) (as-Samarra’l 1987; Gacek 2001). 
Abbreviations, especially contractions and 
sigla, may be (and often are) accompanied by a 
horizontal stroke (tilde) placed above them. This 
mark may resemble the madda but has nothing 
to do with the latter’s function in Arabic script. 
Suspensions, on the other hand, were indicated 
by a long downward stroke, a mark that is very 
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likely to have been borrowed from Greek and 
Latin paleographic practice. 

The use of abbreviations was quite popular 
among Muslim scholars, although originally 
some of the abbreviations, such as those relating 
to the prayer for the Prophet (tasliya, salwala), 
were disapproved of. In the manuscript age, 
abbreviations were extensively used, not only in 
the body of the text but also in marginalia, own- 
ership statements, and in the primitive critical 
apparatus (Ben Cheneb 1920; Mahfiz 1964). 

Medieval scholars could not always agree on 
the meaning of some of the abbreviations used in 
manuscripts. The letter ¢, for instance, which is 
used to separate one isndd from another, was 
thought by some to stand for bail or haylila 
‘separation’ and by others for badit and even 
sabha. Some scholars even thought that the let- 
ter ha’ should be pointed (¢ — x@ mu‘jama) to 
stand for ’isndd *axar ‘another ?isndd’. The con- 
temporary scholar may face a similar dilemma 
(see e.g. Alié 1976). 

Abbreviations in manuscripts are often un- 
pointed and appear sometimes in the form of 
word-symbols (logographs). Here, the context, 
whether textual or geographical, is of great 
importance. Thus, for instance, what appears to 
be the letter L may in fact be a b, and what 
appears to be an ‘ayn or gayn, in its initial (<) or 
isolated form (¢), may actually be an unpointed 
niin or xd (for nusxa ?uxrd ‘another copy’). 
Similarly, the same word or abbreviation can 
have two different functions and/or meanings. 
For example, the words hdsiya and fa@ida can 
stand for a gloss or a side-head (‘nota bene’), 
while the 2 or can be an abbreviation of sabha 
(when used for an omission/ insertion or evident 
correction) or “asl (the body of the text), or it can 
stand for dabba ‘door-bolt’, a mark indicating 
an uncertain reading and having, for all intents 
and purposes, the function of a question mark or 
‘sic’. Also, the abbreviation ; may stand for 
baydn ‘explanation’ or nusxa ?uxrd; the latter is 
often found in manuscripts of Persian/ Indian 
provenance. 

The earliest use of abbreviations in the Arabic 
language is probably connected with its orthog- 
raphy and possibly the ‘mysterious letters’ (al- 
buruf al-muqatta‘a) at the beginning of some 
chapters of the Our’dn (Bellamy 1973). In terms 
of orthography, for instance, the initial form of 
jim (>) or mim («) was regarded by some scholars 
as an abbreviation of jazma. Furthermore, the 


unpointed initial form of Sin («) was used for 
tasdid (or Sadda), and the initial form of sdd (2) 
was thought to represent wasla (or sila) (Wright 
1967:13-14, 19; Gacek 2001:23). 

Most of the abbreviations are found in the 
body of the text. They were introduced in order 
to speed up the process of transcription and their 
usage varied according to the subject or type of 
a given work. Abbreviations can be found in 
almost all types of works, but especially in com- 
positions on the recitation of the Quran, com- 
pilation and criticism of Hadit, philosophy, 
lexicography, poetry, genealogy, biography, and 
astronomy. The lists of these are often included 
in prefaces and frequently concern either the 
names of authors or titles of compositions. In 
addition, we find didactic poems that were com- 
posed specifically in order to help memorize 
given sets of abbreviations (see, e.g., ‘Alawan 
1972). They are especially common in works on 
Hadit and jurisprudence (both Sunni and Shi‘i) 
(al-Mamaqani 1992; az-Zufayri 2002), and 
although some abbreviations were standardized, 
most were specific to a given work. Among the 
commonly used abbreviations for major Hadit 
compilations are: ¢ (al-Buxari), » (Muslim or 
Malik), » ?Aba Da@ad), © (at-Tirmidi), J 
(Malik), » ?Aba Darr or Ibn Maja), 5 or y (an- 
Nasa’i), and the like (Gacek 1989:56). 

Specific to Hadit literature are other abbrevia- 
tions connected with the frequent repetitions of 
such expressions as haddatand, ’axbarand, and 
‘anba’anad, which were commonly abbreviated 
as: &, Ws, Las (baddatand); U\, &|, &! Caxbaranda); 
l3, Ws G (gala baddatand). The transition from 
one ’isndd to another, as mentioned above, was 
marked with ¢ (h@il, tabwil, haylula, hadit or 
sabha) (Gacek 1989:56), and for the evaluation 
of hadits the following abbreviations were used: 
v2 (daif), we (sabih), ¢ (hasan); » (majhul), 5» 
(muwafiq or mawquf), 4s (mawquf); ¢ 
(muwattaq or muttafag ‘alayhi), J (mursal) (e.g. 
Gacek 1985:xiv, 96). 

With the gradual development of various 
Quranic disciplines, and a growing body of lit- 
erature, various Our’dn-specific abbreviations 
were introduced. They relate to either the evalu- 
ation of pauses (wagf) or variant readings 
(qira’at). These abbreviations are found written 
in the text in red ink above the relevant word. 
For pauses in the text the following are encoun- 
tered: ; (lazim), b (mutlaq), ¢ (j@iz), ye or 
(muraxxas daruratan, dariri), ; (mujawwaz li- 
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wajh), 3 (gila ‘alayhi |-waqf or qad qila), 48 
(yuqaf ‘alayhi), je (qad yusal), be (al-wasl 
fawla), J8 (al-wagf ’awla), . (sakt), we 
(mu‘anaqa) (Ahmad 1984:104-108). As for 
variant readings, the most common are the 
abbreviations introduced in the Satibiyya of Ibn 
Firruh a8-Satibi (d.590/1194), as well as the 
Tayyiba and Gdyat an-nibaya ft tabaqdat al- 
qurra@ by Ibn al-Jazari (d.833/1429). They use 
either the abjad sequence (e.g. | = Nai, v = 
Qaliin, ¢ = War’, and » = Ibn Katir), or the sigla 
which employ one letter from the author’s name 
(e.g. ¢ = Abi Ja‘far Yazid al-Maxzimi, ¢ = 
Ya‘qub al-Hadrami, and ¢ = Xalaf al-Bazzar). 

Another type of literature which uses specific 
abbreviations includes language and subject dic- 
tionaries. Here we may mention the Muqad- 
dimat al-adab by Mahmid az-ZamaxSari (d. 
538/1144), ‘Umdat at-tabib fit ma‘rifat an-nabat 
by ’Aba |-Xayr al-Isbilt (6/r2th century), al- 
Oamius al-muhbit by Muhammad ibn Ya‘qib al- 
Firazabadi (d. 817/1415), and ar-Ramuz fi 
Il-luga by Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn ‘Ali (d. 
860/1455). Al-Firazabadi, for instance, gives the 
following list: a (mawdi‘), » (balad), 3 (qarya), ¢ 
(jam'), and » (ma‘raf). 

A similar picture is seen in works on jurispru- 
dence, grammar, and theology. Here one 
encounters numerous abbreviations of such fre- 
quently repeated words as: ‘abaduhuma (¢1), 
dahir (4), batil (4), kadalika (ss), fa-kaddlika 
(83), bin@idin (¢), habunda (ss), mawdu‘ (e), 
mamni‘ (.»), hada xalaf (4s), etc. This type of 
abbreviation became very common from about 
the roth/16th century onward and was used 
extensively in manuscripts of Persian prove- 
nance (Gacek 1985, xiii-xiv; Heer 1969). 

Apart from the subject-specific works, 
another abbreviation-rich category of literature, 
commentary (Sarh) and gloss (bdsiya), should 
also be mentioned here. In the manuscript age, 
there were several ways of distinguishing 
between the original text (matn), i.e. the text 
commented upon, and the commentary or gloss. 
In comment-text books (Sarb mamzuj), the matn 
was either written in red and the Sarh in black, 
or the following abbreviations were used: 
7 (matn), 2 (asl), and . (Sarh), & (qala), &l 
Caqulu), 3 (qawlu-hu), -225\ (al-musannif), 
wid! (aS-Sarih), and el (al-muhassi). 

The passage commented upon or glossed was 
quoted either in full or in a shortened form. 
Thus, the end of a quotation was indicated by oI , 


» (various forms) and _. (all abbreviated forms 
of the verb intahd) or ¢| (= ila ’axirih), whereas 
the gloss could be introduced by the word “ay 
‘that is’. 

Another large category of abbreviations con- 
cerns eulogies and prayers. Although their usage 
was looked upon with disapproval, particularly 
when applied to Allah (ism al-jalala) and the 
Prophet Muhammad, with time they became 
prevalent in most manuscripts and printed 
books. In this category one may encounter the 
following: ce! eg (‘azza wa-jalla); alas (ta‘ala); 
vie (jalla Sanu-hu); yo! me | abe! ple! palo / ale 
/ gue (salla llah ‘alayhi wa-sallam); as | awe | og | oe 
lele (‘alayhi as-salam); ju 1 8/0381 33/1 G1 ye 
(qaddasa Ilah sirra-hu or riba-hu or quddisa 
sirru-hu); y2/42,/ 92,1 5 (radiya Ilah ‘an-hu); »,/ 
45/9) (rabima-hu Ilah); «b / ,b (taba llab tara- 
hu); and hele b/ abl ob (Catala lab ‘umra-hu) 
(Gacek 2001:174-175). 

Specific to manuscripts are also abbreviations 
of months, closing formulae in the colophon, 
quire signatures, notabilia (side-heads), and the 
primitive critical apparatus. 

The abbreviation of the months of the year 
seems to have been a common Ottoman prac- 
tice. Here we encounter: » = Muharram, ye = 
Safar, |, or |¢ or J¢ = Rabi‘ al-awwal, | or ¥, or 
Ye = Rabi‘ at-tani (‘axir), » or! ¢ or & = Jumada 
Pala,¢ or Ye = Jumada al~axira, Vor , = Rajab, 
yi Or ad = Sa‘ban, y or y2e = Ramadan, J or | = 
Sawwal, 13 or 6 = Du |-Qa‘da, 3 = Di |-Hijja 
(Gacek 2001:174-175). 

The end of the colophon in manuscripts is usu- 
ally indicated by any of the following formulae: 
tatmim, ta’min, tafqit, intiha’, which most often 
appear in their abbreviated forms: » , »! , 2% or 
4, ands or .» . The tafqit is almost exclusively 
used in the Persian/Indian context and the , is 
often seen in Maghrebi manuscripts. 

For quire signatures (or the numbering of 
quires) normally the words juz’ or kurrds or kur- 
rasa were used in full or in their abbreviated 
forms namely: ¢ or >, and J or $ . This practice 
is very similar to the one encountered in Latin 
manuscripts where the letter O (for quaternio) 
was used. 

The notabilia or side-heads were most com- 
monly introduced by the word gif or gif buna, 
gif wa-taammal (very often employed in the 
Maghreb) from which developed a logograph 
used as an overlining (tawqif) (see earlier). 
Among other expressions used for this purpose 
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were undur (abbrev. & - usually in the 
Maghreb), and fa’ida. The word fa’ida was 
mostly used in the Iranian and Indian context 
and may be seen in its abbreviated forms: G 
(with a long horizontal stroke), or 43, Jes or 
even ye (= f@idat al-asl). 

The primitive critical apparatus is a result 
of collation with the exemplar and other ex- 
tant manuscripts. The collation (muqabala, 
mu‘arada), sometimes marked by the letter ¢ 
(“arida), attracted a great variety of abbrevia- 
tions and symbols, which differed from region to 
region and from period to period. 

The w, originally a mark for dabba (also 
referred to as ‘alamat at-tadbib or at-tamrid or 
taskik) was used for uncertain (doubtful) read- 
ings and resembled the initial form of the letter 
sad. Later, the.» came to be regarded as an abbre- 
viation of sabha and scholars were instructed to 
add to it (i.e. the sdd) the letter fe (ba’), if the read- 
ing was confirmed, or the correct version was to 
be inscribed in the margin. Other scholars used » 
(dad) as an abbreviation of dabbabtu-hu. The 
was also used in its suspended form for omissions 
as an abbreviation of sahha. 

The letters G and yg (above the restored word 
in the margin) (baydn or baydnu-hu) were 
employed for cacographic errors. However, in 
Shi‘ Imami manuscripts these errors were often 
indicated by the word badal or its abbrevia- 
tion J. 

For metathesis or word transpositions the fol- 
lowing abbreviations (placed above the relevant 
words) were used: ¢ = mu’axxar; 3 = muqaddam 
or gabla; 3 ¢ = mwaxxar muqaddam; 3, = 
mwaxxar muqaddam; » = muqaddam; »» 
mugqaddam mwaxxar; 7 = mwaxxar muqad- 
dam; >= ba‘da. On the other hand, lacunae in 
the text were indicated by .» = baydd or huna 
baydad and the § often stood for kadd (or 
hakada4), i.e. sic/thus. 

In manuscripts of Persian/Indian provenance a 
word to be replaced (substituted) by another 
word was marked by J or 3 (badal or baddil-hu). 
It often appears with the ¢ (for nusxa?uxrd), i.e. 
Jz (sometimes ¢ J) or Jy. The combination ¥¢ 
may stand either for a simple variant (¥ = ’uxrd) 
or a variant, which is deemed to be more correct. 
In this case, the ¥ can be read as an unpointed 
and suspended ba’ (= badal). Similarly, J¥ might 
represent the word badal itself (with an 
unpointed ba’) or the reference mark (signe de 
renvoi) ¥ (ba hindiyya) and 3. 


Furthermore, conjectures were marked by « 
(ra’s al-‘ayn) or somtimes as ac (la‘alla-hu), and 
4 (adunnu-hu or dahir). The latter meaning is 
almost always encountered in the Persian/ 
Indian context. 

For textual variants it was common to employ 
sigla corresponding to the names of various 
transmitters (rdw7). Thus, for instance, in con- 
nection with the Sahih of al-Buxari (d.2 56/870) 
we may find the following: .. = as-Saraxsi, > = 
al-Hamawi, » = al-KuSmihani, . and > (some- 
times suprascript) for both as-Saraxsi and al- 
Kusmihani. Other abbreviations are: » = “Abu 
Darr al-Harawi, .2 = al-Asili, (3 = Ibn ‘Asakir ad- 
Dimasqi, 4 = Aba |-Waqt, c. — al-Mustamli, (> 
= al-Hamawi and al-Mustamli, « = al-Hamawi 
and al-Kusmihani (Quiring-Zoche 1998). 

Non-specific variants (usually from another 
copy) were marked by a variety of abbreviations 
(often unpointed), e.g.+,7, 4,55, oe, and 
» (mainly India). Both #5 and 
often look like the letter ¢/¢ or 2/¢ while the ini- 
tial form of xa’, when unpointed, may look like 
dal (s). They all represent the word nusxa 
(uxrd), or the expressions ff nusxa, fi nusxa 
-uxra, fl’uxra. 

For glosses and scholia the most often encoun- 
tered words were hdSiya (in the Eastern Islamic 
lands, Mashriq) and turra (Maghreb). The 
bdsiya was often abbreviated by scribes as: >, «>, 
wim, a,c, and the turra as b. Among other words 
we find: ta‘lig(a) (abbrev. ; or « ), tafsir, 
Sarb (abbreviated . often unpointed and sus- 
pended or logographed), the above-mentioned 
f@ida (abbreviated 3, «3, 23, 2s — the last two 
for fa@idat al~asl), and hamis (abbrev. » or » ). 

For other types of glosses either a short title 
(including the word Sarb, often in the form of a 
logograph) or short name (or sigla for these) 
were used. Other common references were given 
to well-known dictionaries, for example, 3 for 
al-Qamus al-mubhit of al-Firazabadi, 2 for as- 
Sibah of al-Jawhari. 

The end of the gloss was usually indicated by 
words or abbreviations of words which carry the 
meaning of an end or finish. Here we encounter 
the following: » (in the form of a circle) or 6 (in 
the form of an inverted heart), » (ba’ masquqa), 
2 (b@ and ya’) or» |, all representing the word 
intaha ‘it is finished’; number-like marks ¥ or \Y 
or VW" (\t) (= tamam, tamam Sud, Persian/Indian 
context only, see above); 433 (Iran and India 
only), often as a logograph (Gacek 1984:88); 
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and «4 (nihdya, seen mostly in manuscripts of 
Indian provenance). 

With the arrival of printing and the develop- 
ment of modern Arabic many new abbreviations 
came to be created. Prominent among them are 
acronyms and initialisms (Oman 1961 and Bos- 
worth 1981). The component individual letters 
of initialisms are often but not always separated 
by full stops. In the field of bibliography, for 
instance, one encounters the following: .2 (safha) 
= page, b (tab‘a) = printing or edition, o» (dna 
ta’rix) = n.d., ys (dana ndSir) = s.n., (duna 
mak€n) = 8.l., os (santimatr) = cm., ¢ (juz?) = sec- 
tion, volume, @« (mujallad) = volume, »~ (ba‘da 
L-milad) = A.D., and = (tuwuffiya, al-mutawaffa) 
= died. Among other common initialisms and 
acronyms are: oo (BBC), »¢¢ (al-Jumhiriyya 
al“Arabiyya al-Muttahida), »..% (Sarika dat 
mas 'tliyya mabduda) = Co. Ltd., oye (sundiq 
barid) = P.O.B., al-Yunisktii (= UNESCO), al- 
Yunisif (UNICEF), Tadmak or Radmak (at- 
Tarqim ad-Duwali al-Mi‘yari li-l-Kutub) = ISBN, 
Tadmad (at-Tarqim ad-Duwali al-Mi‘yari li-d- 
Dawriyyat) = ISSN (Repp 2001:3 1-33). 
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Acehnese 


t. ACEHNESE AS AN ISLAMIC 
LANGUAGE 


The population of the Indonesian province of 
Aceh, located on the northernmost tip of the island 
of Sumatra, is estimated at 4.7 million (2005). 
Aceh was one of the first areas in Indonesia to 
become converted to Islam. By the end of the 13th 
century, Islam was established in North Sumatra, 
gradually spreading to other parts of Aceh. The 
first Sultan of Aceh appeared in the 16th century, 
and in the early 17th century Aceh was unified by 
Sultan Iskandar Muda (r. 1607-1636), inaugu- 
rating Aceh’s golden age, which spanned almost 
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the entire 17th century (Hadi 2004). Fiercely 
resisting Dutch attempts at colonization, a long 
and bitter struggle was fought out, known as the 
Aceh War, which officially lasted from 1873 until 
1903, but in fact a ‘pacification’ never really suc- 
ceeded. After the Second World War, Aceh became 
in theory a province of the Republic of Indonesia, 
which declared its independence on 17 August 
1945, but the central government has never been 
able to crush guerrilla separatist movements oper- 
ating in the name of Islam. In 1959, the Indonesian 
government accepted the creation of what was vir- 
tually an Islamic state within the nation by giving 
Aceh the status of a ‘Special District’. In 2002, the 
formal name of the province was officially changed 
into Nanggroe Aceh Darussalam: nanggroe is 
Acehnese for ‘state’, whereas the honorific darus- 
salam comes from Arabic dar as-salam ‘abode 
of peace’. In the same year, as part of a special 
autonomy package that the Indonesian govern- 
ment hoped would appease separatists, Aceh 
was granted the right to implement Islamic 
law (Sari ‘a). 

Adherence to Islam and fluency in the Aceh- 
nese language are generally mentioned as the two 
most defining characteristics of ‘Acehneseness’ 
(Wessing 1984:3; Durie 1985:6). Geographi- 
cally the closest part of the Indonesian archipel- 
ago to the Arab world, Aceh is popularly known 
as s(eu)ramoe/seurambi Makah ‘front porch of 
Mecca’. According to Djajadiningrat (193 4:II, 
900), Aceh and its capital Banda Aceh owed this 
old epithet to its function as a transit place for 
pilgrims from the archipelago en route to and 
from Mecca. The term was also used, however, to 
designate the strongly Islamic character of the 
region as is indicated by an episode in the 17th- 
century Malay work Bustan as-Salatin ‘Garden 
of the Sultans’, in which admiring visitors of the 
Acehnese court exclaim: ‘Verily, Aceh, the Abode 
of Peace, is Mecca’s front porch of God the 
Exalted’ (Iskandar 1966:68). 

At the end of the roth century, Snouck Hur- 
gronje (1906:I, 18) noted that according to the 
Acehnese themselves their origins went back to 
the Arabs, the Persians, and the Turks. The pop- 
ularity of this myth of pure Islamic roots, which 
in Snouck Hurgronje’s eyes was an ‘absurd idea’ 
(1906:1, 18), should be understood, however, 
against the background of the Aceh War which 
constituted nothing less than a holy war for the 
Acehnese. Decades of sanguinary warfare have 
meanwhile resulted in the distorted view (fos- 


tered by Snouck Hurgronje and his contempo- 
raries) that the Acehnese, in contrast to other 
Indonesian peoples, are ‘fanatics’. This image 
still persists today, but as Wessing (1984:7) has 
pointed out, the ‘fanaticism’ is mostly a matter 
of emphasis on the necessity of being a Muslim 
rather than a faithful observance of all the tenets 
of the faith. 

The impact of the Aceh War on Acehnese lan- 
guage and literature can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Perhaps the most popular work in 
Acehnese literature of the roth and 2oth cen- 
turies is the Hikayat Prang Sabi ‘Song of the 
Holy War’, which (in different versions) contains 
exhortations to wage a holy war against the 
Dutch infidels (Damsté 1928; Hasjmy 1977; 
Alfian 1992). Branded by the Dutch as subver- 
sive literature, a great number of manuscripts of 
this hikayat were confiscated and burnt, but its 
circulation could not be stopped. In the 1980s, 
an anthropologist observed that older Gayo men 
and women (a neighbouring Muslim people liv- 
ing in the highlands of northern Sumatra) could 
still remember hearing or reading the poem in 
Acehnese (Bowen 1991:67). For other texts 
belonging to this specific genre of belligerent 
literature, see Snouck Hurgronje (1906:II, 
100-120), Iskandar (1986:94-120) and Wie- 
ringa (1998:298-308). 

Even a scanty examination of Djajadiningrat’s 
1934 two-volume dictionary of nearly 2,400 
pages will yield many examples of what Snouck 
Hurgronje (1906:I, 172) once called “the hat- 
red or at least the contempt felt for all others 
than Mohammedans in Acheh”. For example, 
whereas the Arabic term for ‘uncircumcised’ (gulf, 
plural of ’aglaf ) is used in Javanese as a common 
term of address for a young boy or son (kulup), 
Djajadiningrat (193 4:1, 792) explains that kulob 
has a very negative connotation in Acehnese 
(nowadays spelled kulép according to Aboe Bakar 
a.0. 2001: 466), being used as an opprobrious 
epithet applied to infidels and a dog’s name. 
Conversely, the word moseulimin (Arabic mus- 
limin [plural]; Malay muslimin Muslims’), which 
normally means ‘Muslim(s)’, became synony- 
mous during the Aceh War with ‘fighter in the 
Holy War’ and ‘waging the Holy War’ (Djaja- 
diningrat 1934:II, 120). In the same vein, again 
according to Djajadiningrat (1934:II. 118), the 
term mokmin ‘believer(s)’ (Arabic mu’min; Malay 
mukmin) may also have the meaning of ‘kind 
(-hearted), mild, benevolent’. 
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In Kreemer’s (193 1) concise dictionary of 367 
pages, however, no mention is made of any such 
connotations of the examples mentioned above. 
As Djajadiningrat’s dictionary was based mainly 
on written manuscript sources, and many quo- 
tations were drawn from contemporaneous 
literature on the ‘holy war’, the seemingly 
pro-Islamic bias in the Acehnese lexicon may be 
attributed to special wartime circumstances and 
should not be regarded as yet another proof of 
Acehnese ‘fanaticism’. Incidentally, despite the 
high status of the Arabic language, the quota- 
tions in Djajadiningrat (1934:I, 72) under the 
entry for arab show that the Acehnese shared the 
common repertoire of dirty jokes featuring sex- 
crazed Arabs, known throughout Indonesia. 
Other irreverent and bawdy jokes in Djaja- 
diningrat’s dictionary (omitted in the recent 
dictionary of Aboe Bakar a.o. 2001) concern- 
ing mystics/hypocrites (e.g. 1934:1, 75 under 
aréh < Arabic “Grif ) or even alluding to verses of 
the Ouran in a smutty context (e.g. 1934:], 31 
under alamtarakoy < Arabic ’a-lam tara 
kay[fa] ..., the beginning of si#ra 105), equally 
question the received image of the Acehnese as 
stern zealots 


2. SCRIPT AND LITERATURE 


The Acehnese language, which has affiliations 
with languages of the Southeast Asian mainland, 
belongs to the Aceh-Chamic subgroup within 
the Austronesian language family (Cowan 1981: 
523, 1991:53-83; Durie 1995:407). Acehnese 
has many dialects and each dialect again many 
variants (see Durie 1985:4-5, 1995:410-411 for 
a discussion of linguistic studies of Acehnese 
with bibliographical references). The Acehnese 
dialect described in Djajadiningrat’s dictionary 
represents the variety spoken in the neighbor- 
hood of Banda Aceh around the turn of the 
century. In the course of time, however, consid- 
erable linguistic change has taken place, while 
the so-called banda dialect has not retained its 
former prestige (Voorhoeve 1994:20). 
Traditionally, Acehnese manuscript literature 
was written in an Arabic-derived script. At least 
from the late 18th century until the end of the 
tg9th century a distinctive school of Acehnese 
manuscript illumination was flourishing, deriving 
firmly from the broader Islamic tradition (Gallop 
2004). During the Aceh War, large numbers of 
manuscripts in Malay, Arabic, and Acehnese were 


seized by the Dutch as war booty and subse- 
quently entered Dutch collections. As a result of 
economic factors and political turmoil, a more 
recent outpouring of manuscripts from Aceh has 
taken place over the past two decades, finding 
their way to libraries in neighboring Malaysia 
and Brunei (Gallop 2004:194-195). 

The traditional Arabic-based script of the man- 
uscripts can give little indication of variation: for 
example, the Arabic loanword manfa‘a ‘profit’ 
(Malay manfaat), which is spelled <m-n-f-‘-ta’ 
marbita>, is (erroneously) transliterated as 
mena-fadt in Van Langen’s dictionary (1889: 
266), but Djajadiningrat (1934:II, 67; 70) gives 
the possibilities meunapa‘at and meunepeu ‘at for 
the written language, noting the more popular 
forms of mupa‘at or mupeu‘at for the spoken lan- 
guage (taken over in Aboe Bakar a.0. 2001:594 as 
meunapaat/meneupew’at and mupa’at/meupewat 
respectively). In a more recent dictionary we find 
the spelling munap(h)a‘at (Basry 1994:2433 492). 
Snouck Hurgronje (1893) developed a Latin 
orthography, which was adopted by Djajadin- 
ingrat (1934). New insights in Acehnese pho- 
nology have necessitated a modernization of 
Acehnese spelling, in keeping with present-day 
conventions for Bahasa Indonesia (applied in 
Aboe Bakar a.o. 2001, which for the rest closely 
follows Djajadiningrat’s dictionary). 

Short mnemonic descriptions of the letters 
helped facilitate the learning of the Arabic script, 
e.g. aléh meutungkat beusoe ‘the ‘alif looks like 
an iron rod’. Just as in other parts of the Muslim 
world, in Aceh, too, speculations about letter 
symbolism of the Arabic alphabet were well- 
known. For example, in one text the name of the 
Prophet Muhammad is symbolically explained 
as follows: ban haraih Mubammad nyata, dum 
angéeta meukheuluk Rabi; ban ulée mim ulée 
énsan, nyata badan misé hai; ban mim akhé 
pruet nyata’an, misé day kan dua gaki ‘the body 
parts of the creatures of our Lord are like all the 
letters of [the word] Muhammad; the head of a 
human being is like the initial mim, the body is 
like the ba’; the belly is like the final mim and the 
two legs are like the dal’ (Djajadiningrat 193 4:II, 
89 under mim). Letter symbolism, however, also 
gave rise to such risqué sayings as aléh lam ha 
‘the alif in the ha’’, in which these two letters 
because of their shape are metaphors for the 
male and female genitals. 

Acehnese has a rich oral and written literature, 
for which the reader is referred to Snouck 
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Hurgronje (1906:II, 66-189). Voorhoeve’s 
(1994) catalogue can be read as a bibliographi- 
cal complement. Important text editions are 
those of Drewes (1979, 1980) and Abdullah 
(1991), which not only contain transliterations, 
translations, and commentaries of some classi- 
cal ‘epic’ poems, but also discuss Acehnese liter- 
ature in general and have valuable appendices 
and bibliographies covering nearly all publica- 
tions on Acehnese literature. 

To the orally transmitted literature belong the 
miseue ‘proverb, saying’ (< Arabic mital; Malay 
misal) and the haba ‘story’ (< Arabic xabar; 
Malay kabar; Minangkabau kaba), among oth- 
ers the haba jameun ‘story of bygone days’ (< 
Arabic zaman; Malay jaman) and the hadih 
maja ‘tales or traditions of female ancestors’ (< 
Arabic hadit; Malay hadis). The most important 
genre of written Acehnese literature is the 
hikayat which, unlike the Arabic hikdya and the 
Malay hikayat, is always in poetical form, writ- 
ten in sanjak (< Arabic saj‘; Malay sajak). This 
truly Acehnese poetic meter finds its parallel in a 
similar meter in Cham (Cowan 1933:149-155). 
Every line of poetry, called ayat (< Arabic aya; 
Malay ayat), numbers four times four units or 
syllables. Hikayat literature is governed by a 
strict set of conventions. One of the recognized 
characteristics is that it should commence with a 
koteubah (< Arabic xutba ‘sermon, lecture’), i.e. 
an introduction with “certain formulas in praise 
of Allah and his Apostle, to which are sometimes 
appended other general views or reflections 
of the author’s own, till finally the actual subject 
is reached” (Snouck Hurgronje 1906:II, 77; 
cf. Abdullah 1991:17, 30-31; Wieringa 1998: 
298-308). 

In hikayat literature the phrase ajayéb 
sobeuhanalah (taleungo lon kisah saboh calitra) 
‘Wonderful! Astonishing! (Listen, I am going to 
tell a story)’ is typically used to announce the 
introduction of a story or a chapter (< Arabic 
‘aj@ib and subbana llah; Malay ajaib and sub- 
hanallah). The original meaning of sdbeu- 
hanalah as ‘Praise be to God’ is not felt any 
more: the syllables are usually divided into 
ajayéb s6 / beuhan alah // and the fact that 
sObeuhan is all one word is obliterated. The 
equally formulaic expression ama ba’du ‘fur- 
ther’ (Arabic amma ba‘du; Malay ammaba’du), 
often followed by the Acehnese translation 
dudoe nibak nyan ‘after this’, serves to introduce 
a new subject. 


3. THE IMPORTANT ROLE OF 
MALAY 


The oldest borrowings into the Acehnese lexicon 
are from Mon-Khmer and Sanskrit, whereas for 
centuries Malay has continued to be the most 
important source of borrowings. An old inscrip- 
tion, dated 1380 C.E., from Pasai (Aceh), com- 
prises a Malay poem in Indian script and meter 
with various Arabic words and Muslim imagery. 
This text forms important proof that already at 
an early stage Malay was apparently considered 
the appropriate literary language for official 
(commemorative) purposes (Stutterheim 1936: 
268-271; Marrison 1951:162-165; Teeuw 
1959:149). Malay was not only the trading lan- 
guage, but also the prestige language of the royal 
courts and Islamic scholarship. During its golden 
age, in the 17th century, Aceh was one of the 
most powerful centers in which Malay literature 
flourished, resulting in the creation under royal 
patronage of such important early Malay works 
as a panegyric of Sultan Iskandar Muda 
(Iskandar 1958; Penth 1969), and two encyclo- 
pedic ‘Mirrors for Princes’, viz. Taj as-Salatin 
‘Crown of the Sultans’ by a certain Buxari al- 
Jawhari in 1603 and the voluminous Bustan as- 
Salatin (mentioned above) by Nur ad-Din 
ar-Raniri in 1638 (on the rise of a Malay Islamic 
literature in Aceh, see Andaya 2001:45-50). 
Furthermore, some early 17th-century letters 
from the Sultan of Aceh belong to the oldest 
extant manuscripts in Malay (Shellabear 1897: 
IO7-151I). 

In fact, the first Western beginnings of the 
study of Malay are language descriptions of its 
regional variety in Aceh. Frederick de Houtman 
acquired his knowledge of spoken Malay in an 
Acehnese prison and published his lexicograph- 
ical work in 1603 (Lombard 1970). A much 
shorter Dutch-Malay vocabulary, compiled by 
van Elbinck in Aceh, is dated 1 June 1604 (van 
Ronkel 1896:13-18). It has been suggested that 
all Malay manuscripts in the collection of 
Thomas Erpenius (1584-1624), among others 
a late 16th-century Malay translation of al- 
Busiri’s al-Burda (Drewes 1955), may originally 
have been acquired by van Elbinck in Aceh 
around 1604, but more study is needed to 
confirm this hypothesis. Because of Aceh’s 
important position, replacing Malacca (after the 
Portuguese capture in 1511) as the spiritual and 
intellectual capital in the Malay world, al-Attas 
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(1988) has claimed that the ‘oldest known 
Malay manuscript’, a Malay translation of the 
‘Aqa@ id, a popular catechism of an-Nasafi (d. 
537/1142), dating from the latter half of the 
16th century, must have been written in Aceh. 
The earliest extant Acehnese adaptations of 
Arabic and Malay works date from the 17th 
century (Voorhoeve 19 52:33 5-345). 

It remains a moot point through which path- 
ways Arabic words entered the Acehnese lexicon, 
but in view of such circumstances as the profound 
Malay character of the premodern Acehnese 
Sultanate and the intensive interaction between 
Malay and Acehnese literature (cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje 1906:II, 121-123; Andaya 2001:46), 
Durie’s (1995:410) bold statement that most 
Arabic borrowings were derived directly from 
Arabic, while only some came via literary Malay, 
would seem to be much too strong. 

Both Kreemer (1931) and Djajadiningrat 
(1934) have indicated the sources of borrowings 
into Acehnese, but are of little help in establish- 
ing the ‘donor’ language. Kreemer did not 
always recognize the exact derivation of words, 
and as Cowan (1981:522) puts it, his dictionary 
is “handy but not always altogether reliable, [it] 
mentions many doubtful Malayisms as if they 
were true Acehnese”. As a rule Djajadiningrat 
(1934) always gives the ultimate source, rarely 
mentioning the possibility of indirect borrowing 
through Malay. One of the very few examples in 
which Djajadiningrat (1934:II, 83) explicitly 
mentions the intermediary role of Malay is the 
word meuseutay ‘ruling-board’ which in his 
opinion comes from Arabic mistara through 
Malay mistar. 

It is impossible on the basis of Djajadiningrat’s 
dictionary to draw conclusions on the size and 
currency of the Arabic loan stock. Djaja- 
diningrat included, for example, such words as 
aphiet ‘good health’ (< Arabic ‘dfiya; Malay 
afiat) and amba ‘ambergris’ (< Arabic ‘anbar; 
Malay ambar), about which he remarked that 
they were little known and only rarely used. It 
should be noted that a considerable part of the 
Arabic loan stock is restricted to hikayat litera- 
ture, which is very much indebted to Malay 
examples. An example of the influence of Malay 
hikayat literature upon Acehnese hikayat litera- 
ture is the specific meaning of the Arabic loan- 
word bid‘a (Malay bida’ah). The Acehnese word 
bédeu‘ah or beudeu‘ah has the same meaning as 
in Arabic and Malay, viz. ‘innovation’, more 


often with the negative connotation of ‘heresy’, 
but according to Djajadiningrat (193 4:II, 154) it 
is used in Acehnese hikayat literature as a term 
of abuse (‘accursed; wretched’). Djadiningrat 
does not explain this development, but in all 
probability this semantic shift was influenced by 
Malay bedebah (< Persian badbaxt, cf. Bausani 
1974:353), which is a stock term of abuse in 
Malay literature and phonetically closely 
matches bédeu‘ah/beudeu ab. 


4. THE PREPONDERANCE OF 
ARABIC LOANWORDS 


The large amount of Arabic loanwords in Djaja- 
diningrat’s dictionary may easily create the false 
impression that the presence of Arabic in Aceh- 
nese is all-pervasive and much more pronounced 
than in other Indonesian regional languages. It 
should be remembered, however, that Djaja- 
diningrat simply tried to register as many words 
as possible, and as he also included many 
religious works among his main sources, the size 
of the Arabic loan stock inevitably became 
extensive. 

Generally speaking, loans exclusively belong- 
ing to the literary and theological domain are 
not normally used in daily communication and 
are to a large extent even unknown to most 
native speakers (cf. al-Harbi 1991:102), but on 
the other hand some technical terms may have 
had a wider currency than perhaps expected. For 
example, a highly specialized word like rakibah 
‘guardian of the page’, i.e. ‘catchword’ (cf. Latin 
custos), from Arabic raqibah (feminine of raqgib) 
is unknown in Malay lexica and is not even 
listed as such in (European) dictionaries of 
Arabic or even in the specialized glossary of 
Gacek (2001). Judging from Djajadiningrat’s 
quotation (1934:II, 472), however, rakibah 
seems to have been a fairly common word, but it 
is not included in other Acehnese dictionaries 
(apart from Aboe Bakar a.o. 2001, of course, 
which is based on Djajadiningrat 1934). 

Understandably, religious terms are very 
numerous among the Arabic loanwords. 
Djajadiningrat lists such Islamic technical terms 
as ame ‘collector of zakat (Acehnese jakeuet)’ (< 
Arabic “amil; Malay amil); peureulée kipayah 
‘collective obligation’ (< Arabic fard al-kifaya; 
Malay fardul-kifayah), and pasah ‘to annul a 
marriage’ (< Arabic fasx; Malay pasah). A spe- 
cial subsection are the appellations of the 
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chapters of the Ouran, e.g. aleubam (after the 
opening al-bam|du li-llabi|) for sira 1 and 
alépeulam for siira 2 (<’alif-lam-mim). 

The Islamization process resulted in a radical 
transformation of the rhythm of daily and 
annual life: not only the names of the times of 
prayer, days of the week, months, and the 
annual festivals are Arabic loanwords, but also 
the very word for ‘time’ itself, viz. wa(k)tée 
(Arabic waqt; Malay waktu), is of Arabic origin 
(cf. Meuleman 1994:16 for exactly the same sit- 
uation in Malay). Personal names, too, were 
Islamized: Abaih (< ‘Abbas); Usén (< Husayn); 
Uma (< ‘Umar); Usu(i)h (< Yasuf). The popular 
name Muhammad is rendered as Muhamat, 
Mamat, or Mat. Such formulaic expressions as 
aseuta(g)pirdlah ‘God forbid!’ (< Arabic ’astag- 
firu llab; Malay astagfirullab) and aleuham- 
dulélah (Arabic al-hamdu_ li-llah; Malay 
alhamdulillah) spice everyday conversation. 

The high status of Arabic is indicated by the use 
of Arabic loanwords functioning as euphemistic 
or respectful terms alongside words from other 
origins. The examples for Malay given by Jones 
(1984:14) concerning pregnancy and death are 
exactly the same as in Acehnese: hamé (Arabic 
bamil; Malay hamil) for ‘pregnant’ is considered 
to be more refined than bunténg (Malay bunting), 
while ma(n)yet ‘corpse’ (Arabic mayyit; Malay 
mayat) is used of human beings (especially 
Muslims) and bangké (Malay bangkai) can only 
be used in a derogatory way for human beings 
(sometimes of unbelievers). A recent loan in this 
field seems to be jimak, i.e. a more refined term for 
‘sexual intercourse’ (< Arabic jimd‘; probably via 
Indonesian jimak), which is included in the newer 
dictionaries of Basry (1994) and Aboe Bakar a.o. 
(2001), but which was omitted by the older lexi- 
cographers Kreemer and Djajadiningrat, who give 
only the coarse terms. 

In general it may be said that the same seman- 
tic fields which have been proposed for Malay 
are equally applicable in the case of Arabic loan- 
words in Acehnese. Many semantic shifts are 
also the same: for example mudim/mudém 
(Arabic mu’addin; Malay modin/mudin) does 
not have the Arabic meaning of ‘muezzin’ but, 
exactly as in Malay, denotes a ‘circumciser’. 


5. ASSIMILATION 


Loans are assimilated to the Acehnese phono- 
logical patterns, which may occasionally result 


in homonyms: for example, peutua (also spelled 
peutuba) can mean ‘headman, village elder’ 
(root tu(h)a ‘old’), but it can also mean ‘consid- 
ered legal opinion; ruling’ (< Arabic fatwa). 
According to Versteegh (2001:500; 2003), the 
occurrence of /I/ as the reflex of Arabic /d/ may 
be indicative of loanwords belonging to the ear- 
liest period. The example of halé ‘to be present’ 
(< Arabic bddir) is used in daily conversation 
when offering a meal: ka halé béseumélah ‘it 
is ready, begin please’ (béseumélah is from 
the common invocation bi-smi Ilah ‘in God’s 
name’). A more detailed analysis of the assimila- 
tion process, concentrating on phonetical phe- 
nomena, was published by al-Harbi (1991). The 
special case of words ending in -u/-i, to which 
Versteegh (2003) has drawn attention for Malay, 
also exists in Acehnese: napeusu ‘lust, passion’ (= 
Malay napsu/nafsu, idem; Arabic nafs ‘mind, 
soul’), wahi ‘revelation’ (= Malay wahi/ wahyu; 
Arabic waby), and néseupu ‘half’ (= Malay nisfu; 
Arabic nisf ). This remarkable phenomenon of 
identical sound changes in Malay and Acehnese 
would further point to the importance of Malay 
as donor language (cf. Cowan 1981:547 for a 
discussion with different arguments as to why 
nafs probably entered Acehnese via Malay). 
Many Arabic loanwords not only exist as 
independent words, but may also undergo 
modification as roots with affixation. For 
example, abeudi ‘slave’ (< Arabic abd; Malay 
abdi) is a nominal, appearing as a root in the 
derived verbal forms meuabeudi and peuabeudi. 
The prefix meu- with a nominal as root derives a 
verb with the general meaning of ‘the Agent acts 
as X, makes himself to be X’, thus meuabeudi 
means ‘to act as a slave’ as in the expression 
meuabeudi akayji ‘his nature (mind) is (as despi- 
cable) as of a slave’ (akay < Arabic ‘agl; Malay 
akal; -ji denotes familiar 3rd person). The prefix 
peu- with a nominal as root derives a verb with 
the general meaning of ‘to treat the undergoer as 
X’, thus peuabeudi means ‘to treat as a slave’. 
Loanwords beginning with mu- are often 
(erroneously) regarded as derived verbal forms 
with prefix mu/meu-: for example, the root of 
mupakat (Malay idem), properly speaking bor- 
rowed from Arabic muwdfaga (root w-f-q), is 
believed to be pakat ‘agreement; discussion’ and 
so we also find such forms as sipakat ‘agreed; 
unanimously’ (Malay sepakat). The word 
mumida (also pronounced as mumanyéh and 
mumeunyet, tentatively [and erroneously] 
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romanized in van Langen 1889:264 as mumiza 
[?], spelled <m-m-y-d-a>), which is borrowed 
from mumayyiz, i.e. a technical term in Islamic 
law denoting ‘intelligent, discriminating’ minors 
(Malay muma(y)iz), is regarded as a derivation 
with prefix m(e)u- and the root mida, which in 
turn is seen as a variant of bida ‘difference’ (< 
Malay beda), so mumida is a variant of mubida 
‘come to the age of discretion, come of age’. 
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Acronyms — Abbreviations 


Address, Terms of — Terms of Address 


Adjective Phrase 


1. DEFINITION 


In contrast with nouns and verbs, — adjectives 
are a disputed category. Arabic has figured 
prominently in discussions about whether they 
constitute a special word class, or just special 
cases of nouns or verbs (see, e.g., Hengeveld 


1992; Bhat 1994; Baker 2003). Here, we adopt 
the minimal theoretical requisite in the matter of 
word classes, to be found in the so-called ‘func- 
tionalist’ perspective of Croft (1991) or in the 
‘paraminimalist’ approach of Baker (2003): the 
unmarked function of nouns is reference; the 
unmarked function of verbs is predication; a 
third function is property assignment. A word- 
form having this as its unmarked function may 
be called an adjective. The interesting question, 
therefore, is not whether a language ‘has’ ad- 
jectives or not, but which word-forms assign 
properties, and whether their morphosyntactic 
identity is that of nouns, verbs, neither, or both. 

The question of the lexical category of prop- 
erty words in Arabic is addressed first. Then the 
various shapes and morphological structures of 
such words are examined. Finally agreement 
and concord phenomena are dealt with. 


2. THE LEXICAL CATEGORY OF 
PROPERTY WORDS 


The main problem posed by Arabic in this mat- 
ter is the concurrence of two kinds of property 
words. On the one hand, we find lexemes with 
various templates, including the ‘minimal’ fa‘ 
template, which seem to behave just like attribu- 
tive or predicative adjectives, e.g. sabl ‘easy’ (see 
list in Wright 1991:I, 133 and — adjective). On 
the other hand, there are so-called ‘stative’ verbs 
having /u/ or /i/ as the middle vowel of the Per- 
fect in Form I, usually translated as ‘to be p’, e.g. 
sabula ‘to be easy’, fariba ‘to be glad’ next to 
farib ‘glad’. The question then is what is the dif- 
ference between examples such as hada l-amr 
sabl and sahula hada |-amr, both apparently 
translatable as ‘this business [is] easy’. 

In fact, the translation of ‘stative’ fa‘ula or 
fa‘ila ‘statives’ as ‘to be p’ is misleading. As 
shown in Cohen (1984:137ff.; see also Fassi 
Fehri 1993:175-190; Goldenberg 1995), such 
lexemes always retain processual force and they 
contrast in this respect with the predicative adjec- 
tives sharing the same root, e.g. md kana karim 
fa-karuma ‘he was not generous, but he became 
generous’ (Cohen 1984:140). In other cases, the 
subjective process of perceiving the property is 
what is implied, as in taqula ‘alay-hi l-amr [lit. 
‘became-heavy on-him the-business’] ‘the busi- 
ness weighed on him’ (i.e. he found it heavy). It 
would be unacceptable to say *?taqula hada 
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l-lawh to mean ‘this board is heavy’; only hada I- 
lawh taqil will do (Jean-Patrick Guillaume, p.c.). 
Stative verbs are thus ‘real’ verbs. 

Adjectives such as sahl or karim, in contrast, 
assign stable and/or ‘objective’ properties and 
they enter the same types of construction as 
do nouns. Thus, there is no formal difference 
(except for agreement) between hadihi I-mar’a 
karima ‘this woman [is] generous’ and hadihi I- 
mar’a ?uxtubu ‘this woman [is] his sister’. In 
attributive function, adjectives follow (immedi- 
ately or not) the noun they modify and they 
share a referential index, e.g. al-mar’a al-karima 
‘the generous woman’, imra’a(tun) karima(tun) 
‘a generous woman’, ‘aba I-mar’a(ti) |-karim(u) 
‘the generous father of the woman’. Such 
phrases bear a striking similarity to relative 
clause constructions. There may indeed be a his- 
torical connection, insofar as the relative pro- 
noun alladi/allati clearly involves the definite 
determiner J/-, and it is not inserted when the 
noun phrase is indefinite. Yet, claiming that [al- 
karima] in al-mar’a al-karima is a relative clause 
would amount to imparting verbhood to the 
adjective, and it would blur the formal and 
semantic distinction between such noun phrases 
and al-mar’a allati karumat ‘the woman who 
became generous’. One should therefore side 
with the more conservative account, according 
to which (al-)karima is a noun phrase — quite 
commonly used by itself to mean ‘the/a generous 
one’ — which stands in apposition (possibly 
multiple as in al-kawkabu n-nayyiru l-abmar 
‘the bright red star’) to the noun phrase pro- 
jected from the ‘head’ noun. No attempt will be 
made to be more specific about the syntax of > 
appositions. 

Property items like sahl or karim are therefore 
nouns. They differ from other nouns, however, 
in having no autonomous value for definiteness, 
gender, number, and case. Correspondingly, 
predicative adjectives such as karima in hadihi I- 
mar’a karima ‘this woman [is] generous’ should 
be analyzed as noun predicates involving a 
phonologically unrealized predicator node, 
probably an entity different from a ‘zero copula’ 
(Cohen 1984; Baker 2003). 

The nounhood of Arabic property words is 
further enhanced by the fact that a Construct 
State Nominal can be used as the equivalent of a 
noun-adjective phrase, e.g. sadbibu sidq(in) ‘a 
true friend’ [lit. ‘a friend of truth’ = sabib(un) 


sadiq(un)|. Moreover, adjectives can head 
Construct State Nominals as in rijal(un) bisan(u) 
l-wujuh(i) ‘handsome men’ [lit. ‘men handsome 
of the faces’ = ‘handsome-faced men’]. Nouns 
not in a Construct State Nominal can also be 
used adjectivally, as in Wright’s (1991:II, 274) 
example imra’a(tun) ‘adl(un) ‘a just woman’ [lit. 
‘a woman justice’ ]. 

Finally, active and passive participles (fa‘il 
and maf‘ul) can be used as property words, the 
former retaining the verbal capacity to govern 
accusative complements. 


3. FORMS AND MORPHOLOGICAL 
STRUCTURES OF PROPERTY WORDS 


A root-and-site approach is used, according to 
which (consonantal) roots are uncategorized, 
and verbs and nouns differ depending on 
whether the V or N verbalizing or nominalizing 
functional element identifies a dedicated deriva- 
tional site internal to the root (Guerssel and 
Lowenstamm 1990; Kihm 2003, 2004). 

Simple adjectives consist in a root plus one or 
two vowels devoid of morphological function 
and often variable, e.g. sa‘b ‘difficult’, basan 
‘handsome’, fatun ~ fatin ‘clever’. Their mor- 
phological structure therefore contains the root 
and N. As already mentioned, the difference 
between, for instance, sa‘b ‘difficult’ and Sayx 
‘old man’ is that the latter (call it a substantive 
noun) bears an inherent value for class and gen- 
der (human, masculine) and is given definite- 
ness, number, and case values according to the 
speaker’s choice and its syntactic position, 
whereas the former (the adjective noun) receives 
all these values from the substantive noun it 
modifies. This difference can be formalized by 
assuming that N in Arabic is a set comprising two 
members, one unmarked and one marked: N , 
as in sayx and N, as in madina ‘city’ or Sams 
‘sun’ (see Kihm, 2005, for the view of > gender 
as a value of N). In adjective nouns, N has no 
inherent value. It must obtain one, however, 
because bare N is uninterpretable (in Arabic), 
hence the gender concord (see next section). The 
uninterpretable absence of a value for N entails 
that adjective nouns are unable to refer unless 
they get a referential index from a substantive 
noun (possibly implicit). Definiteness, number, 
and case concord follows from this. Perhaps one 
may see a connection between this approach and 
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the traditional grammarians’ notion that “every 
adjective contains a pronominal agent within 
itself” (Wright 1991:II, 284; see also Goldenberg 
1995) insofar as the complex [Definiteness,, 
Gender,, Number,, Case,] with variables as 
values may indeed be regarded as an abstract 
pronoun. 

Other adjective templates manifest morpho- 
logical activity in the root site, e.g. jaban ‘cow- 
ardly’, kurdm ‘generous’, karim ‘generous’, etc. 
It consists in inserting a glide in the Nominal 
Derivational Site between C, and C,, which is 
also used for broken plural and masdar forma- 
tion (Asfour 2001; Kihm 2003). For instance, 
jaban = {J.B.{C,.}N.}, where the low glide /A/ 
identifying a C position surfaces as the long 
vowel [a]. Such adjective nouns are supposed to 
add an intensive touch to their basic meanings. 
Intensification is certainly implied by the fa“al 
template, e.g. ’akkal ‘gluttonous, a glutton’. Less 
common templates involve it as well, e.g. kubbar 
‘very large’, farig ‘very timorous’. 

Special mention must be made of the “af ‘Gl(u) 
diptotic template. It is the template of the so- 
called > ‘elative’ as in ashal ‘easier, easiest’, as 
well as of those adjective nouns that denote 
conspicuous properties, traditionally known as 
adjectives of color and defect, e.g. ’abmar ‘red’, 
-atras ‘deaf’. 

The last adjective noun type covered here is 
the so-called ‘relative adjective’ or nisba ‘rela- 
tion’, derived from noun bases with the ending 
-iyy, as in ard ‘earthly’, ‘ilmi ‘scientific’, etc. 
(Fleisch 1961:434 ff.). Note that, although this is 
frowned upon in Classical Arabic, the deriva- 
tion base may be a broken plural, as in kutubi 
‘bookseller’ < kutub ‘books’ (sg. kitab). As this 
example shows, relative adjectives can be sub- 
stantivized, their feminine singular being a com- 
mon source of abstract nouns, e.g. mdahbiyya 
‘substance, quiddity’ < md ‘what?’. 

There are also a number of adjective-like items 
such as + demonstratives, > numerals, etc. that 
must be ignored due to space limitations, just 
like the — participles. 


4. THE SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVE 
NOUNS: CONCORD AND AGREEMENT 


Concord, following Wechsler and Zlatié (2003), 
will be used here to refer to feature value sharing 
within the noun phrase as in al-mar’a(tu) I- 
karima(tu) ‘the generous woman’, and agree- 


ment will be used to refer to the corresponding 
process involving a subject and its predicate as 
in ?inna |-mar’a(ta) karima(tun) ‘the woman is 
generous’. Agreement differs from concord in 
Arabic in that neither definiteness nor case need 
be shared. In the above example, al-mar’a(ta) is 
definite and accusative because of the discourse 
particle inna vs. karimatun, indefinite and nom- 
inative. Only gender must be shared. (Note the 
feminine endings: -a(tun), the most common, -d@ 
as in kubra ‘bigger [fem.]’, and -a@’(u) as in 
bamrda’(u) ‘red [fem.]’). Except for a few epicene 
adjectives, always appearing in the masculine, 
e.g. imra’a sabur wa-sakur ‘a patient and grate- 
ful woman’, imraa hbamilun ‘a pregnant 
woman’, all features must be shared in the con- 
cord relation. A difficulty arises with the so- 
called ‘indirect modification’? as in ra’aytu 
mraatan basanan wajhuhad ‘I saw a woman 
with a handsome face’, in which hasanan ‘hand- 
some’ shares accusative case ‘by attraction’ with 
preceding mraatan ‘a woman’, but has the 
gender and number features of wajhuhd ‘her 
face’, which it modifies. Such constructions 
should not be confused with the adjective- 
headed Construct State Nominals mentioned 
above (cf. imra’a hasana wajh(in) ‘a hand- 
some-faced woman’). This issue will be left 
aside here. 

Number introduces a complication. Adjective 
nouns modifying or predicated of broken plurals 
appear in the singular, and they are feminine, 
whatever the gender of the substantive noun, 
e.g. umur sahla ‘easy affairs’, nisa’ karima ‘gen- 
erous women’, unless the latter denotes a male 
human being, in which case the adjective noun is 
also pluralized, in the broken mode if possible, 
e.g. rijal tiwal ‘tall men’, rijal salibun ‘virtuous 
men’. The first type is called ‘deflected’, whereas 
the second is said to be ‘strict’. Note that in 
Modern Standard Arabic, substantive nouns 
denoting female human beings regularly entail 
strict concord and agreement, so that nisa’ 
karimat is used instead of nisa’ karima and an- 
nisa’(u) karimat(un) ‘the women are generous’, 
instead of an-nisa@’(u) karima(tun). Note further 
that sound plurals of substantive nouns denot- 
ing non-human entities entail deflected concord 
and agreement just like their broken counter- 
parts (e.g. ijtimda ‘at mus’ima ‘boring meetings’, 
not *mus’imat, at least not in Modern Standard 
Arabic). The relevant feature for the division is 
therefore the human or non-human reference of 
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the substantive noun — in the sense of noun class 
- rather than pluralization type. This is only 
a sketch; a full picture would lead to many 
more complications than can be dealt with here. 
In the singular, concord and agreement are 
always strict, and likewise in the dual, despite 
rare examples of deflection, as in milan ’ifran- 
jiyya ‘two European miles’ (instead of milan 
-ifranjiyyan). 

A fully formalized treatment of deflected con- 
cord-agreement cannot be attempted here. The 
generalization that emerges is that the feature set 
{non-human, plural} receives a non-rigid, collec- 
tive interpretation in the substantive noun phrase 
(Kwon and Zribi-Hertz 2004; see also Link 
1983). This explains why the concording or 
agreeing adjective turns up in the singular. The 
feminine ending could be explained by the fact 
that one function of the feminine in Arabic is to 
extract individuals from collections, as in bagar 
‘cows’ vs. baqara ‘a cow’. This mental operation 
has a symmetric counterpart, namely converting 
collections into second-order, abstract individu- 
als fit for referring to undifferentiated masses or 
to kinds (as in ‘The cat was first domesticated in 
Egypt’). Putting both observations together leads 
us to assume that the feminine in Arabic is the 
gender of derived individuals, with the derivation 
proceeding ‘downward’, to form real individu- 
als, or ‘upward’, to form abstract individuals. 
Compare Chierchia’s (1998) operators: ‘up’, 
from property to kind, and ‘down’, from kind to 
property. This also explains why femininization 
derives abstract nouns such as madhiyya (see 
above). The effect is clearly seen in the Syrian 
dialect of Damascus, where il-kutub ma bibimm- 
hu with the verb in the 3rd person plural means 
‘The books [in question] don’t interest him’ and 
contrasts with il-kutub ma bithimm-hu, with the 
verb in the 3rd person feminine singular, mean- 
ing ‘Books [in general] don’t interest him’ (see 
Holes 1995:166). Only the latter agreement is 
grammatical in Modern Standard Arabic. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Conventional wisdom has it that adjectives 
belong to the verbal paradigm, they are ‘like the 
verb’ (sibhu I-fi'l). In other words, sahl ‘easy’ is 
to sahula ‘to be(come) easy’ what the verbal 
noun “lm ‘knowledge’ is to ‘alima ‘to know’. 
There is much truth in this, provided ‘paradigm’ 


is understood in a broad sense, i.e. in the sense 
that English knowledge is a member of the 
extended paradigm of KNOW, defined as a root 
or an abstract lexeme, rather than in the way 
knows or knowing are forms of the verb (to) 
know. The morphological foundation of Arabic 
adjective nouns is thus the root itself, not a cate- 
gorized representative of the root. There is one 
exception to this claim, namely relational adjec- 
tives, such as “ilmi ‘scientific’, which are indeed 
derived from fully specified bases, agglutina- 
tively rather than according to the dominant, 
inner site mode. 
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Adjectives 
I. GENERAL DEFINITIONS 


Adjectives refer to a noun (substantive) which 
they qualify. They may take the position of an 
attribute, a predicate, or a predicative (circum- 
stantial predicative). Usually attributes, predi- 
cates, and circumstantial predicatives come after 
the reference noun (Fassi Fehri 1999:107-112). 
Their reference to the noun is marked by agree- 
ment in gender and number and also, if they func- 
tion as an attribute, in case and definiteness/indef- 
initeness. There are no special morphological 
signs to mark a noun as an adjective because, in 
principle, any adjective in Arabic is capable of 
functioning as a noun. Therefore, syntactic func- 
tion of an attribute and morphological distinction 
of the two genders, masculine and feminine, are 
the only criteria to establish the adjective as a spe- 
cific part of speech in Arabic. A small number of 
adjectives which quantify the reference noun 
form a special group insofar as they function 
partly as adjectives and partly as substantives. 


2. MORPHOLOGY 


The adjective comprises the following morpho- 
logical categories: 


2.1. Adjectives which agree with their refer- 
ence noun 


2.1.1 Patterns which take the feminine ending 
-at-u(n) for agreement with a feminine noun, e.g. 
masc. murr-un ‘bitter’, fem. murr-at-un 


1. 


ii. 


ll. 


Verbal adjectives of the patterns: 

fa‘l-un like sa‘b-un ‘difficult’ (from sa‘uba 
‘to become difficult’), sabl-un ‘easy’ (from 
sahula ‘to become easy’); 

fi‘l-un like diqq-un ‘fine, thin’ (from daqqa 
‘to become thin’), rixw-un ‘loose’ (from 
raxiya ‘to become loose’); 

fu'l-un like bulw-un ‘sweet’ (from baluwa 
‘to become sweet’), sulb-un ‘hard, firm’ 
(from saluba ‘to become hard, firm’); 
fa‘al-un like hasan-un ‘nice’ (from basuna 
‘to become nice’), batal-un ‘brave’ (from 
batula ‘to be brave’); 

fa‘il-un like xaSin-un ‘rough’ (from xaSuna 
‘to become rough’), farib-un ‘glad’ (from 
fariba ‘to become glad’); 

facul-un like yaqud-un ‘awake’ (from 
yaquda ‘to be awake’); in Modern Standard 
Arabic most of the adjectives of this pattern 
turn into the pattern fa‘il-un; 

fail-un like gadim-un ‘ancient’, jadid-un 
‘new’, tawil-un ‘long’, gasir-un ‘short’, 
kabir-un ‘big, large’, sagir-un ‘small’, katir- 
un ‘many’, qalil-un ‘few’; 

faul-un like tamib-un ‘ambitious’ (from 
tamaha ‘to aspire’), ‘atuf-un ‘compassionate’ 
(from ‘atafa ‘to feel compassion’); 

fu‘lan-un like ‘urydn-un ‘naked’ (from ‘ariya 
‘to be naked’). 

Intensive adjectives of the patterns: 
fa“al-un like bakka@-un ‘weepy’, bassam-un 
‘smiling much’ (this pattern often indicates 
nouns of profession: ‘attdr-un ‘druggist’, sar- 
raf-un ‘money-changer’); 

fi “il-un like siddiq-un ‘very truthful’, sikkit- 
un ‘habitually silent’. 

Active and passive (—) participles are often 
used not only in their verbal function, but 
also as adjectives describing qualities, e.g.: 
fa ‘il-un like katib-un ‘writing’, but also ‘able 
to write’ (from kataba ‘to write’); barid-un 
‘cold’ (from barada ‘to feel cold’), wadib-un 
‘clear’ (from waduha ‘to become clear’); 
muf il-un like musib-un ‘pertinent’ (from 
‘asaba ‘to hit, to strike’), muqmir-un ‘moon- 
lit? (from ’aqmara ‘to be shining [moon]’); 
munfa‘il-un like munfa‘il-un ‘excited’ (from 
infa‘ala ‘to become affected’); 

mufta‘il-un like muttasil-un ‘continuous’ 
(from ittasala ‘to be connected’); 

maf ‘ul-un like mas’ul-un ‘responsible’ (from 
s@ala ‘to ask’), ma‘raf-un ‘well-known’ 
(from arafa ‘to get to know’); 
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mufa“al-un like murabba‘-un ‘quadrangu- 
lar’ (from rabba‘a ‘to quadruple’); 
muf‘al-un like mutlaq-un ‘unlimited, abso- 
lute’ (from ’atlaqa ‘to set free’). 

Adjectives of relationship formed with the 
so-called nisba-ending -iyy-un indicate the 
belonging or relationship to something or 
somebody. In pre-Classical Arabic the nisba- 
ending is normally suffixed to names of tribes 
and places: gays-iyy-un ‘belonging to the tribe 
of Qays’, hijdz-tyy-un ‘belonging to Hijaz’, 
but nisba-adjectives derived from other nouns 
like durr-iyy-un ‘being like pearls, brilliant’ 
(Q. 24/35) (from durr ‘pearls’), ’ajam-iyyun 
‘belonging to the people who do not speak 
Arabic’ (Q. 16/103) (from ’a‘jam-u ‘stammer- 
ing, dumb’) emerged very early; on peculiari- 
ties in pre-Classical Arabic see Fischer 
(1965:193-196, 383-417). In Classical Ara- 
bic the number of adjectives of relationship 
increased, because every noun could become 
the derivational base, e.g. ?insdn-iyy-un 
‘human’ (from ?imsdn ‘human being’), Sams- 
iyy-un ‘belonging to the sun’ (from sams 
‘sun’), salb-iyy-un ‘negative’ (from salb ‘depri- 
vation’). In Modern Standard Arabic the 
nisba-ending is extremely productive and may 
even replace the genitive, e.g. at-tawb-u n- 
nawm-iyy-u or tawb-u n-nawm-i ‘the night- 
dress’. The feminine ending -at- is usually 
dropped before adding -iyy-, e.g. makk-iyy-un 
‘belonging to Mecca (Makk-at-u)’, bukwim- 
iyy-un ‘belonging to the government’ (from 
hukum-at-un ‘government’) but is added to 
the endings -@ and -a’, with insertion of w 
between -d and -iyy, e.g. dunyaw-iyy-un 
‘belonging to this world’ (from ad-dunya ‘this 
world’), sabraw-iyy-un ‘belonging to the 
desert’ (from sahra’-u ‘desert’). In the syllable 
before the nisba-ending the vowels i, 7, and ay 
change to a, e.g. namar-iyy-un ‘belonging to 
the tribe of Namir’, nabaw-iyy-un ‘belonging 
to the Prophet (nabiy), quras-iyy-un ‘belong- 
ing to the tribe of Qurays’, but this phonetic 
rule is often neglected, e.g. rudayn-iyy-un ‘a 
spear made by Rudayna’, hagiq-iyy-un 
‘real’ (from baqiq-at-un ‘reality’). A nisba- 
ending -dn-iyy-, e.g. fawgq-dan-iyy-un ‘located 
above’ (from fawqu ‘above’), ‘aql-dn-iyy-un 
‘rational’ (from ‘agl ‘reason’) appeared in 
post-Classical Arabic. For further details see 
Wright (1933:], 149-165); El-Ayoubi a.o. 
(2002:137-143). 


2.1.2. Patterns with supplementary feminine 
and plural forms; all of them follow the diptotic 
inflexion (> diptosis): 


i. fa‘lan-u, fem. fa‘ld, pl. com. fa‘ald or fu‘ala 
like sakran-u, fem. sakra, pl. sakard, sukdara 
‘drunk’, kaslan-u, fem. kasla, pl. kasald, 
kusala ‘lazy’. Sometimes adjectives of this 
pattern shift to the triptotic inflection; in this 
case they take -at-un as feminine marker, e.g. 
nadman-u, fem. nadmd or nadman-un, fem. 
nadman-at-un ‘repentant’. 

ii. “af‘al-u, fem. fa‘la-u, pl. com. fu‘l-un indi- 
cates colors and striking qualities, e.g. 
’abmar-u, fem. bamra’-u, pl. bumr-un ‘red’, 
‘abyad-u, fem. bayda’-u, pl. bid-un (< *buyd-) 
‘white’, “a‘raj-u, fem. ‘arja@’-u, pl. ‘urj-un 
‘lame’, ‘a‘waj-u, fem. ‘awja-u, pl. “uj-un 
‘crooked’; Fischer (1965) deals with the 
adjectives of this pattern. 

iii. “af‘al-u, fem. fu‘la, pl. masc. ’af‘al-vina or 
afa‘il-u, pl. fem. fu‘layat-un or fu‘al-u are (>) 
elatives expressing relative proportions, e.g. 
al-ax-u l-asgaru ‘the younger brother’, al- 
>uxt-u s-sugra ‘the younger sister’; awwal-u 
‘first?’ and ’dxar-u ‘another’ belong to this 
class: sg. fem. *ula, pl. masc. ’awwal-na, 
‘awa il-u, pl. fem. *élaydat-un, ’uwal-u and sg. 
fem. ’uxrd, pl. masc. *dxar-una, ’awaxiru, pl. 
fem. ’uxraydt-un, ’uxar-u. 

iv. adjectives formed by da, fem. dat-u, pl. 
masc. daw-u or ul-u, pl. fem. dawat-u, ’ulat- 
u ‘the one with. .., endowed with...’ fol- 
lowed by a noun in the genitive (on the 
inflection see Fischer 2002:§ 283, for further 
details El-Ayoubi a.o. 2002:143-146) like 
rajul-un du xams-ina ‘dm-an ‘a man [one] of 
fifty years’, i.e. ‘a fifty-year-old man’, ad- 
dirds-at-u dat-u I|-bal-i ‘the study endowed 
with attention’ i.e. ‘the notable study’. 


2.2 Patterns which do not agree with the ref- 
erence noun 


fa‘al-un like sawa’-un ‘equal’, jaban-un ‘cow- 
ardly’, sabab-un ‘sound’; 
fi‘al-un like mirab-un ‘lively’, liyab-un ‘bright’; 
fu‘al-un like kurdm-un ‘noble’, hudam-un ‘keen’. 
Most of the adjectives of these patterns are 
found only in old Arabic poetry, and no longer 
in Modern Standard Arabic. 
af‘al-u, the so-called (—) elative that de- 
scribes something or somebody as pre-eminently 
characterized by some quality. It serves to form 
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expressions corresponding in European lan- 
guages to the comparative and superlative; it dif- 
fers, however, in its syntactic structures from the 
adjective. In Modern Standard Arabic the elative 
is partly assimilated to the adjective (El-Ayoubi 
a.0. 2002:279- 282), but it does not form femi- 
nine and plural, with the exception of the ela- 
tives which have the supplementary feminine 
and plural forms mentioned above. 

mif ‘al-un and mif‘al-un like mixsab-un ‘very 
fertile’, mid‘an-un ‘obedient’. They are origi- 
nally nomina instrumenti, but used metaphori- 
cally as adjectives to mean ‘doing something like 
a machine’ (Wright 1933:I, 138). 

The Arab lexicographers quote many adjec- 
tives of various other patterns (cf. Wright 
1933:1. 137-140), but most of them cannot be 
verified in texts. 


2.3. Dual and plural 


All adjectives form the dual like the noun with 

nom. -dni, gen./acc. -ayni, and, in principle, they 

are able to form the plural externally with the 

markers masc. nom. -dina, gen./acc. -ina, fem. 

nom. -dt-un, gen./acc. -dt-in. Many verbal adjec- 

tives have in addition internal plural patterns, 

which mostly function for the masc. pl., but 

sometimes for both genders. These patterns are: 

fa‘la: marda to marid-un ‘ill, qatla to qatil-un 
‘killed’; 

fa‘alat-un: maharat-un to mahir-un ‘skilful’; 

fu'ul-un: judud-un to jadid-un ‘new’, guyur-un 
to gayur-un ‘jealous’; 

fi‘al-un: kibar-un to kabir-un ‘large’, niyam-un 
to n@im-un ‘sleeping’; 

fa‘ala or fu'ala: samaja, sumajda to samij-un ‘ugly’; 

fuul-un: quud-un to qa‘id-un ‘sitting’; 

fawa‘il-u: kawafir-u to kafir-un ‘unbelieving’, 
gala’ il-u to qgalil-un ‘few’; 

fu‘ala’-u: fudala@-u to fadil-un 
fugara’-u to fagir-un ‘poor’; 

fu“al-un: sujjad-un to sdjid-un ‘prostrate in 
adoration’; 

fual-un: subbadq-un to sabig-un ‘former’, jub- 
hal-un to jabil-un ‘ignorant’; 

af ‘al-un: ’abrar-un to hurr-un ‘free’; amwat-un 
to mayyit-un ‘dead’; 

af ila -u: agniya@-u to ganiy-un ‘wealthy’. 


‘excellent’, 


3. SUBSTANTIVIZATION 


Every adjective may be employed as a substan- 
tive; in this case, it includes the sense of ‘person’ 


or ‘thing’, e.g. fagir-un ‘poor’ or ‘poor man’, 
batal-un ‘brave’ or ‘hero’, jadid-un ‘new’ or 
‘anything new’. On the other hand, there are 
substantives which may be used for qualification 
of nouns, e.g. ar-ra’y-u I-xata’-u ‘the opinion, the 
error’, i.e. ‘the wrong opinion’, ’ard-un qafr-un 
‘land, desert’, i.e. ‘wasteland’. Therefore, one 
cannot be quite certain whether a noun was 
originally an adjective or a substantive; further- 
more, in pre-Classical Arabic, many adjectives 
do not agree in gender with their reference noun 
and may well be classified as substantives. For 
this reason the Arab grammarians did not dis- 
tinguish within the noun between substantive 
and adjective (cf. Diem 1971). 

To create abstract nouns the so-called feminine 
ending -at is added to the adjective, e.g. basan-at- 
un ‘good deed’, xati’-at-un ‘mistake’, fadil-at-un 
‘virtue’, gawm-iyy-at-un ‘nationalism’. 

Adjectives of estimating an action may be 
employed like the elative, i.e. they are used as 
substantives annexed to the noun they qualify. 
The annexion structure expresses a higher inten- 
sity than the attributive one does (El-Ayoubi a.o. 
2002:157; Fassi Fehri 1999:115—-117), e.g. fa ‘iqu 
t-taqdir-i ‘the excellent of esteem’, i.e. ‘the most 
excellent esteem’ vs. at-taqdir-u I-fa’iq-u ‘the 
excellent esteem’, sddiq-u tamanniyat-i ‘the sin- 
cere of my wishes’, i.e. ‘my most sincere wishes’ 
vs. tamanniydt-i s-sddiq-at-u ‘my sincere wishes’. 
Ina similar way, the quantitative adjectives katir 
‘many, much’, ‘adid ‘numerous’, and qalil ‘few, 
little’ may, in connection with the preposition 
min ‘of’, be employed as substantives, e.g. katir- 
un min at-tullab-i ‘many of the students’, qgalil- 
un min at-tullab-i ‘a few of the students’, as 
equivalents of tullab-un katir-una ‘many stu- 
dents’, tullab-un qalil-tina ‘few students’. 


4. AGREEMENT 


Adjectives take with reference to the noun they 
qualify the syntactic positions of attribute, pred- 
icate, or circumstantial predicative. The refer- 
ence is marked by agreement in gender and num- 
ber with the reference noun. In addition, when 
they are used as attributes they adopt the case 
and definite/indefinite state of the reference 
noun. As for the agreement in number, Arabic 
distinguishes between persons and non-persons; 
in agreement with the plural of persons the 
adjective takes the plural form, but in agreement 
with the plural of non-persons it is in the femi- 
nine singular. 
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Table 1. The adjective as attribute 





Masculine: bayt-un jamilun ‘a beautiful house’ / al-bayt-u I-jamil-u ‘the beautiful house’ 





singular 
nom. bayt-un jamil-un /al-bayt-u |-jamil-u 
gen. bayt-in jamil-in /al-bayt-i |-jamil-i 


acc. bayt-an jamil-an /al-bayt-a |-jamil-a 


plural of non-persons 
nom. buydt-un jamil-at-un /al-buyiit-u |-jamil-at-u 
gen. buyat-in jamil-at-in /al-buynt-i |-jamil-at-i 
acc. buyit-an jamil-at-an /al-buyiit-a |-jamil-at-a 


dual 

bayt-dni jamil-ani lal-bayt-ani |-jamil-ani 
bayt-ayni jamil-ayni /al-bayt-ayni |-jamil-ayni 
bayt-ayni jamil-ayni /al-bayt-ayni |-jamil-ayni 


plural of persons: rijal-un jamil-una ‘beautiful men’ 
rijal-un jamil-una /ar-rijal-u |-jamil-tina 

rijal-in jamil-ina /ar-rijal-i l-jamil-ina 

rijal-an jamil-ina /ar-rijal-a |-jamil-ina 





Feminine: sir-at-un jamil-at-un ‘a beautiful picture’ /as-sur-at-u |-jamilat-u ‘the beautiful picture’ 





singular 
nom. sér-at-un jamil-at-un /as-stir-at-u |-jamil-at-u 
gen. sur-at-in jamil-at-in /as-sur-at-i |-jamil-at-i 
acc. suér-at-un jamil-at-an /as-siir-at-a I-jamil-at-a 


plural of non-persons 
nom. suwar-un jamil-at-un /as-suwar-u |-jamil-at-u 
gen. suwar-in jamil-at-in las-suwar-i l-jamil-at-i 
acc. suwar-an jamil-at-an /as-suwar-a |-jamil-at-a 


dual 

sur-at-ani jamil-at-ani las-sur-at-ani |-jamil-at-ani 
sur-at-ayni jamil-at-ayni las-sur-at-ayni |-jamil-at-ayni 
sur-at-ayni jamil-at-ayni /as-sur-at-ayni |-jamil-at-ayni 


plural of persons: ban-dt-un jamil-at-un ‘beautiful girls’ 
ban-at-un jamil-at-un /al-ban-at-u |-jamil-at-u 
ban-at-in jamil-at-in lal-ban-at-i |-jamil-at-i 

ban-at-in jamil-at-in lal-ban-at-i |-jamil-at-i 





When the adjective is used as a predicate, it 
appears in the nominative and agrees with the 
subject in gender and number. The subject is 
normally definite, whereas the predicate is in- 
definite. Since Arabic has no verbal copula, 
indefiniteness of the predicate in contrast to def- 
initeness of the subject marks the difference 
between the predicative and attributive nominal 
phrase: as-surat-u jamilat-un ‘The picture is 
beautiful’ vs. as-sar-at-u I-jamil-at-u ‘the beauti- 
ful picture’ or s#r-at-un jamil-at-un ‘a beautiful 
picture’. Predicative function neutralizes the 
opposition between substantive and adjective, 
e.g. al-bayt-u xarab-un ‘The house is ruined’ or 
‘the house is a ruin’. When the nominal phrase is 
verbalized by kana ‘to be’ or another modifying 
verb, the predicate changes into the accusative: 
kdnat-i s-stir-at-u jamil-at-an ‘The picture was 
beautiful’. 

When the adjective is used beside the verbal 
predicate as a second predicate usually called 
circumstantial predicative (> bal), it is in the 
accusative and indefinite, but agrees with its ref- 
erence noun or pronoun in gender and number, 
in accordance with the rules given for the predi- 
cate, e.g. xarajat-i I-bintu bakiy-at-an ‘The girl 
went out [and was while doing so] weeping’, 
daxalna |-gurf-at-a farib-ina ‘We went into the 
room [and were while doing so] cheerful’. After 
verbs of perception and others the object may be 
the reference noun, e.g. ra’aytu n-nis@’a ha@ ir-at- 
in ‘I saw the women [and they were at the same 
time] confused’. 


Adjectives which denote qualities specific for 
females are excluded from the gender agree- 
ment and do not take the feminine marker -at-, 
e.g. imra’-at-un hamil-un ‘a pregnant woman’. 
Adjectives of the patterns fa‘il-un and fa‘ul-un 
do not always show gender agreement. The 
Arab grammarians give as a basic rule that fa‘il- 
un with an active sense and fa‘ul-un with a pas- 
sive sense do not agree, e.g. gandt-un rafid-un 
‘broken lance’, ru’yd kadub-un ‘false vision’. 
However, in the course of time, usage deviated 
more and more from this rule. 

The rules of gender and number agreement 
given above apply without reservation only to 
Modern Standard Arabic and to a certain extent 
to Classical Arabic as well. In the pre-Classical 
language, however, the agreement in gender 
is more limited; only participles, adjectives of 
relationship, and adjectives with a supplemen- 
tary feminine show full agreement, while many 
patterns of verbal adjectives are absolutely or 
partially not capable of agreement (Kahle 
1975:77-78), e.g. bi-mahall-at-in Saks-in ‘on an 
inaccessible place’, hiya rixw-un ‘she is loose’ 
(Kahle 1975:89, 97). With regard to the number 
agreement, there is no distinction between per- 
sons and non persons in pre-Classical Arabic: 
most adjectives show full agreement with nouns 
in the plural (Kahle 1975:111-134), e.g. buyut- 
un wadi‘-at-un ‘shabby cottages’, ar-rimah-u t- 
tiwal-u ‘the long lances’, al-gibab-u |-humr-u 
‘the red tents’. On the other hand, adjectives of 
quantity remain in the masculine singular (Kahle 
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Table 2. The adjective as predicate 





al-bayt-u jamil-un 

inna |-bayt-a jamil-un 

kana |-baytu jamil-an 
as-sitr-at-u jamil-at-un 

*inna s-sur-at-a jamil-at-un 
kdnat-i s-sur-at-u jamil-at-an 
al-bayt-ani jamil-ani 

inna |-bayt-ayni jamil-ani 
kana |-bayt-ani jamil-ayni 
as-sur-at-ani jamil-at-ani 
’inna s-sur-at-ayni jamil-at-ani 
kanat-i s-sur-at-ani jamil-at-ayni 
al-buytit-u jamil-at-un 

inna |-buyut-a jamil-at-un 
kanat-i |-buyut-u jamil-at-an 
al-ban-at-u jamil-at-un 

*inna |-ban-at-i jamil-at-un 
kanat-i l-ban-at-u jamil-at-in 


sg. masc. 


sg. fem. 


du. masc. 


du. fem. 


pl. of non-persons 


pl. of persons 


‘The house is beautiful’ 

‘Verily, the house is beautiful’ 

‘The house was beautiful’ 

‘The picture is beautiful’ 

‘Verily, the picture is beautiful’ 

‘The picture was beautiful’ 

‘The two houses are beautiful’ 
‘Verily, the two houses are beautiful’ 
‘The two houses were beautiful’ 
‘The two pictures are beautiful’ 
‘Verily, the two pictures are beautiful’ 
‘The two pictures were beautiful’ 
‘The houses are beautiful’ 

‘Verily, the houses are beautiful’ 
‘The houses were beautiful’ 

‘The girls are beautiful’ 

‘Verily, the girls are beautiful’ 

‘The girls were beautiful’ 





1975:117), e.g. rijal-un katir-un ‘many men’. 
The language of the Ouran follows partly the 
pre-Classical, partly the Classical rules of agree- 
ment; e.g. for gender agreement bald-at-an 
mayyit-an ‘an inanimate place’ (Q. 50/11), but 
al-ard-u [fem.] [-mayyit-at-u ‘the inanimate 
earth’ (Q. 36/33), and for number agreement 
judad-un bid-un wa-humr-un ‘white and red 
stripes’ (Q. 35/27), ayyam-an ma‘dud-at-in ‘for 
some countable days’ (Q. 2/184), but ‘ayyam-an 
ma‘diud-at-an ‘for some countable days’ (Q. 
2/80). In some phrases and with the adjectives of 
color the old usage is preserved in Modern Stan- 
dard Arabic, e.g. sa‘at-un tiwal-un ‘long lasting 
hours’, Sa‘ar-at-un bid-un ‘white hairs’. 


5. EXTENDED ADJECTIVES 


Besides the extension of (—) participles and ver- 
bal adjectives with direct or indirect objects and 
other complements like hada |“amal-u sa‘b-un 
‘alay-na ‘this work is hard for us’, al-qary-at-u 
baid-at-un min al-“asim-at-i ‘the village is far 
away from the capital’, there are two kinds of 
extension specific to adjectives, the annexion of 
a limiting genitive and the adjectival clause. 

The adjective may annex a limiting term in the 
genitive, which is always marked as definite, but 
does not make the adjective phrase definite, so 
that it takes the definite article for agreement 
with a definite reference noun, e.g. imra’-at-un 
bayda’-u §-Sa‘y-i ‘a woman white of [the] hair’, 
i.e. ‘a white-haired woman’, al-mar’-at-u_ I- 
bayda’-u §-Sa‘r-i ‘the woman white of [the] hair’, 
i.e. ‘the white-haired woman’. 


The (-) adjective clause has its own subject 
which contains a pronoun referring to the refer- 
ence noun of the adjective, e.g. imra’-at-un 
’abyad-u Sa‘r-u-ha ‘a woman white [is] her hair’, 
i.e. ‘a white-haired woman’, rajul-un bayda-u 
liby-at-u-hu ‘the man white [is] his beard’. i.e. ‘a 
white-bearded man’. The adjectival clause has a 
two-fold reference: on the one hand it agrees in 
gender with its subject, on the other hand in case 
and definiteness/indefiniteness with its reference 
noun. It is used like other adjectives as an attrib- 
ute, predicate, or circumstantial predicative, e.g. 
raaytu |-mar-at-a l-abyad-a Sa‘v-u-hd ‘I saw the 
white-haired woman’, ar-rajul-u bayda’-u liby-at- 
u-hu ‘the man is white-bearded’, ra’aytu r-rajul-a 
bayda’-a liby-at-u-hu ‘I saw the man [and he was 
at the same time] white-bearded’. The adjectival 
clause is a transformation of a qualifying relative 
clause (Sa‘r-u-ha ‘abyad-u ‘her hair is white’, liby- 
at-u-hu bayda’-u ‘his beard is white’), its predicate 
is put before the subject (i.e. abyad-u Sa‘r-u-ha, 
bayda’-u liby-at-u-hu) and then attached by agree- 
ment to the noun it qualifies (cf. Diem 1998). 
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WOLFDIETRICH FISCHER (Erlangen, Germany) 


Adjunction — X-bar-Syntax 


Adverbial Clause > Maf ‘al fthi; X-bar 
Syntax 


Adverbs 


Classical Arabic has few words that function 
solely as adverbs. More often, a word with a basic 
nominal or adjectival function may be used as an 
adverbial in certain syntactic contexts. Preposi- 
tional phrases typically function as adverbials. 
The accusative is the fundamental marker of 
adverbiality in Classical Arabic. (The few excep- 
tions to this rule will be dealt with below in sec- 
tions 1.1 and 1.2.) This general pattern is most 
obviously apparent in forms such as dd@’im-an 
‘always’ derived from the adjective da’im ‘last- 
ing’ or dawdm-an ‘permanently’ derived from 
the noun dawam ‘permanence’; however, it also 
manifests itself in genitive phrases such as hina 
wusiulibi ‘at the time of his arrival’, where the 
Western grammatical tradition would incline the 
reader to regard hin-a as a preposition. Even in 
cases where Arabic has true > prepositions (i.e. 
words for which there is no corresponding noun 
or adjective, such as ff ‘in’), the prepositional 
phrase can be regarded as having an internal gen- 
itive structure, hence the genitive ending on the 
noun modifier, the whole phrase functioning 
as an adverbial. In certain syntactic contexts, 
the distinction between adverbial and object is 
blurred: for example, someone with a Western 
grammatical background would be inclined to 
analyze ramadan-a in sama ramadan-a ‘he fasted 
Ramadan’ as an adverbial; however, the fact that 
this sentence is passivizable as sima ramadan-u 
‘Ramadan was fasted’, suggests that ramaddn-a 


in sima ramadan-a is to be indeterminately ana- 
lyzed as both object and adverbial. This entry 
does not investigate the syntactic structure of 
prepositional phrases or details of the rela- 
tionship between object and adverbial. Rather, 
the focus is on semantic categories of adverbs 
in Classical Arabic under the headings of tempo- 
ral, local, direction, degree, manner, and inter- 
rogative adverbials. Within each section adverb 
types are considered in the following categories, 
where applicable: words which function solely as 
adverbs; words which function mainly, but not 
solely, as adverbs; words which function both as 
adverbs and as nominals; and words which func- 
tion to varying degrees as adverbs and adjectives. 
In the discussion of adverbs in modern Arabic 
dialects, the principal deviations from Classical 
Arabic adverbs, loan adverbs, and innovative 
forms are examined. 


rt. ADVERBS IN CLASSICAL ARABIC 


1.1. Temporal adverbs 


In Classical Arabic, the temporal adverbs 
include nouns which have an almost entirely 
adverbial function, such as ’amsi ‘yesterday’ (cf. 
’amsu ‘the day before’), gad-an ‘tomorrow’, al- 
?dna ‘now’, and nouns, noun phrases, and geni- 
tive phrases in the accusative which function 
mainly in an adverbial sense, such as: taww-an 
‘immediately’; marrat-an ‘once’; marrat-an 
-uxra ‘once more’; mubdsarat-an ‘straight away, 
immediately’; abyan-an ‘sometimes’; ’abad-an + 
negation ‘never’; ba‘d-a I-ahydni ‘sometimes’; 
and ‘ddatan ‘usually, habitually’. 

Terms used wholly adverbially in Classical 
Arabic include temporal circumstants when they 
take the archaic ending -u: gabl-u ‘previously, 
formerly’ and ba‘d-u ‘then, afterwards, later, 
still, yet’; these may also follow the preposition 
min ‘from’ without changing either the meaning 
or the ending -u. These circumstants may also 
take as suffix the temporal particle ’id(in), main- 
taining their adverbial function though taking 
the accusative case ending, viz. gabla’idin, 
ba‘da@idin. This particle may be suffixed to other 
temporal terms, as in yawma’idin ‘on that day’, 
‘ama@’idin ‘in that year’, waqta’idin ‘then, at that 
time, by then’ and wagtadaka ‘then, at that time, 
then’, used independently, as in ’id and ’idd ‘at 
that moment, then’ and ’idan ‘hence, then’, or 
prefixed to daka, as in’id-daka ‘at that time’ (cf. 
Fischer 1997:201). 
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Terms which are almost as likely to function 
adverbially as nominally (in the latter case with 
case endings as appropriate to syntactic status) 
include hal-an ‘straight away’, waqt-an ‘at once, 
one day’, yawm-an ‘one day’, al-yawm-a 
‘today’, and demonstrative-noun phrases such 
as hada I-usbu‘-a ‘this week’, hada §-Sabr-a ‘this 
month’, hdadihi s-sanat-a ‘this year’. 

A number of words whose stem is on the typi- 
cal adjectival pattern fa‘il or fail function as tem- 
poral adverbs in adverbial contexts, taking the 
accusative ending -an. These include: da@im-an 
‘always’, tawil-an ‘a long time’, nddir-an ‘rarely’, 
katir-an ‘a lot, often’, gadim-an ‘in the past’, galil- 
an ‘rarely’. Of these, katir-an, galil-an, and nddir- 
an may also take following ma while maintaining 
the sense of a temporal adverb. 


1.2 Local adverbs 


The locative demonstratives are pure adverbs. 
Distance is denoted by the suffixal element -ka, 
as in the pronominal demonstratives. The local 
adverbs include hund ‘here’ and hundaka/hunalika, 
both of which can also occur with prefixed ha-, as 
hahund and habunaka. The demonstrative phrases 
tamma, tammata and min tamma ‘there’ also have 
a purely adverbial function. Words on nominal 
patterns which frequently function as local 
adverbs include barr-an ‘out, outside’. Words on 
adjectival patterns which typically, but not exclu- 
sively, function as local adverbs include ba‘id-an 
‘far away’ and qarib-an ‘near’. Local circumstants 
which take the archaic ending -w (cf. 1.1) are 
also used adverbially, as in: tabt-u ‘underneath’, 
fawq-u ‘up, upstairs, on top, above’, xalf-u and 
min xalf-u ‘behind’, ‘al-u and min ‘al-u ‘above’. 


1.3. Direction 


The majority of nominal forms used as adverbs 
of direction may also function predicatively. 
These include yasdr-an ‘left’, yamin-an ‘right’, 
garb-an ‘west’, Sarg-an ‘north’, janub-an 
‘south’, simal-an/Samal-an ‘north, left’. Direc- 
tion adverbs also include a number of words 
built on adjectival patterns which are typically, 
but not exclusively, used adverbially. These 
include janib-an ‘to the side’, daxil-an ‘inside’, 
and xdrij-an ‘outside’. 


1.4 Degree 


The principal degree adverbs in Classical Arabic 
are jidd-an ‘very’, and words on adjectival pat- 


terns katir-an ‘a lot, much’ and qalil-an ‘a little, 
somewhat’, all of which are mainly, but not 
exclusively, used in an adverbial sense. 


1.5 Manner and modal 


The manner demonstratives all involve the orig- 
inal preposition *ka- ‘like, as’. As for the local 
demonstratives (cf. above), distance is denoted 
by suffixal -ka. Examples include: ka-dda ‘so, 
thus, that way’, ka-dali-ka ‘so, like this, thus, 
equally, likewise’. Ka-dad can be preceded by 
the demonstrative element hd-, as in: hakada 
‘so, thus’. 

The word “ayd-an ‘also’, from the root ?-y-d ‘to 
return’, only functions adverbially. Words on 
typical nominal patterns which frequently func- 
tion as manner or modal adverbs include 
sawiyyat-an ‘together, jointly’, mabhl-an ‘slowly, 
leisurely’, Rarh-an/kurh-an ‘unwillingly, under 
duress’, fawr-an ‘immediately, directly’, matal- 
an ‘for example’, tab‘-an ‘of course’. Adjectives 
which may function as manner adverbs include 
sari‘-an ‘quickly’, bati?-an ‘slowly’, sawiyy-an 
‘in common, jointly’, galil-an qalil-an ‘by and 
by, slowly, gradually’, and jayyid-an ‘well, excel- 
lently, thoroughly’. 


1.6 Interrogative adverbials 


The interrogative adverbials include ’ayna ‘where?’, 
‘anna ‘where... from?’, limada ‘why?’, mata 
‘when?’, “ayydna (from *ayya-dna) ‘what time?’, 
kam ‘how many; how much?’, and kayfa (derived, 
according to Fischer 1997:202, from *ka-ayyin 
fa-) ‘how?’ 


2. ADVERBS IN THE ARABIC 
DIALECTS 


In contrast to Classical Arabic, the modern 
Arabic dialects have a large range and number of 
pure adverbs. On the whole, these have devel- 
oped from Arabic nouns, noun phrases, adjec- 
tives, or prepositional phrases which function 
adverbially in Classical Arabic in certain con- 
texts. In some cases, adverbs have been derived 
from a noun plus a suffix; in others, emphatic 
suffixes have led to further sets of demonstrative 
adverbs. Adverbs in modern Arabic dialects will 
be examined in terms of demonstrative adver- 
bials, the treatment of the Arabic indefinite accu- 
sative ending -an, the innovative development of 
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adverbs though grammaticalization of content 
or function words, adverbs formed by suffixa- 
tion of a (probably substrate) suffix, loan 
adverbs, and interrogative adverbials. 


2.1 Demonstrative adverbials 


In the dialects final short vowels are either lost or 
lengthened, and in most dialects final long vow- 
els are reduced to short vowels — thus, Classical 
Arabic hund ‘here’ is realized in Cairene as hina, 
and hundka ‘there’ as hinak. In a number of dif- 
ferent dialect areas, the local demonstratives are 
derived ultimately from bahund and hahunaka 
with loss of the intervocalic /h/ and accompany- 
ing sound changes, as in San‘ani hand ‘here’ and 
hanak ‘there’, Tunisian huni ‘here’, Lebanese 
hawn and hawne (Fischer 1969:119-20), 
Mardin hawne ‘here’ and hawnak/e ‘there’ 
(Jastrow 1978). In Tunis and Rabat, alongside 
hnak ‘there’ are forms which can be traced back 
to Classical tamma, viz: temma or femma in 
Tunis, and temma or temmak in Rabat. Various 
dialects have developed a third distance level 
in the local demonstratives with the sense of 
‘over there’. These are derived respectively from 
gadi and li-hund: Tunisia and Cherchell gadi; 
Palmyra gad; Algeria and Morocco lihben, lhi 
(Fischer and Jastrow 1980; Grand’Henry 1972 
for Cherchell). 

In all dialect regions, the manner demonstra- 
tives go back to kadd and hakada (Fischer and 
Jastrow 1980:83), with the dialects of the 
Peninsula most closely resembling the mother 
forms: San‘ani hakadd, kada, kadayya ‘like this’; 
Adeni hakida (Fischer 1969:135); in a number 
of dialects outside the Peninsula, including 
Palestinian rural dialects and some Mesopo- 
tamian dialects, the long vowel is raised through 
— 7imala, as in: Mardin hékid (Fischer 1969: 
135); Jewish Baghdadi hékid; Muslim Baghdadi, 
Kwayris hici, hic (Fischer and Jastrow 
1980:151); Palestine békid (Fischer 1969:135). 
In North Africa, the middle vowel usually disap- 
pears, as in Sfax hakda and Algiers hakda 
(Fischer 1969:135). Dialects of the Nile Valley 
and eastern Sudan only construct manner 
demonstratives without the /a- prefix (Fischer 
I1969:132). 

A number of dialects have two sets of adverbial 
demonstratives, with the second set taking em- 
phatic endings (Fischer 1969:98-9): e.g. San‘ani 
-ayyih, hinayyih ‘here’, hinayyik ‘there’, kadayyih 
‘like that, this’; Manaxa, Yemen -eyya (Werbeck 


2001), hineyya ‘here’, hineyyik ‘there’, kadeyya 
‘in the same way, likewise’; Muslim Baghdadi 
hnaya ‘here’; and Tangiers bndya (Werbeck 
2001). 

There are a number of adverbs in modern 
Arabic dialects that take the accusative -an end- 
ing of Classical/Modern Standard Arabic. These 
are particularly frequent in higher registers of 
speech, often where more obviously colloquial 
alternatives exist: mubdsaratan ‘immediately’ 
(as against San‘ani bisd‘athda), da@iman/dayman 
‘always’ (as against Khartoum dima), ’abydnan 
‘sometimes’ (as against San‘ani zdrathin), 
‘ddatan ‘usually’, matalan ‘for example’, jiddan 
‘very’ (as against Khartoum jadd), ’asdsan 
‘basically’. 


2.2 Adverbs derived through 
grammaticalization 


While Classical Arabic has only a few pure 
adverbs and these occurring in a small number 
of semantic classes (temporal, local, and man- 
ner), > grammaticalization and concomitant > 
semantic bleaching of content words in the neo- 
Arabic dialects has led to the development of a 
large range of adverbs. Words expressing the 
adverbial concept ‘now’ in the different dialects 
have developed from the temporal nouns *sd‘at- 
un ‘hour’, *waqt-un ‘time’, *hin-un ‘time’, from 
a grammaticalization of *’ida bi- (Fischer 1969), 
as well as from the adverb, *taww-an. Illustra- 
tive examples are given in Table 1 (adapted from 
Durand 1995:96; Algiers data checked with Aziza 
Boucherit, p.c.). 

Other temporal adverbs are derived from 
grammaticalization of prepositional phrases. 
These include San‘ani babin ‘early’, from the 
prepositional phrase *bi-hin-in, which has 
since developed a comparative adverb, abban 


Table 1. ‘Now’ in Arabic dialects 








Dialect Dialect form Classical etymology 
Baghdad hassa *hadihi s-sa‘a 
Khartoum —hassi/hassa’ ~—*hddihi s-sa‘a 
Damascus halla’ *hada l-waqt 
Jerusalem —hal’ét *hda-l-wuqayt 
San‘a’ dalhin *hada |-hin 

Cairo dilw@ ti *hada |-waqt 
Algiers drik/derwaq *hada |-waqt 
Rabat daba ida bi- 

Tunis tawwa *taww-an 
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‘earlier’, and a verb, babhan ‘to be early’; fisa‘ 
‘quickly’; bi-sd‘at + pronoun ‘immediately’, 
probably related to Classical Arabic min sa‘atihi 
‘the same hour, immediately’; and Sudanese 
lissallissa‘, Egyptian lissa ‘not yet, just now’, 
derived from *li-s-sd‘at-i. Prochazka (2000) also 
suggests that Egyptian bardu ‘also’ results from 
the grammaticalization of the prepositional 
phrase, *bi-ardihi, rather than, as commonly 
thought, from the Turkish word bir de. Various 
grammaticalized combinations involving *ka- 
or *kayf and *gayr, the presentative rah or bage 
in North Africa, convey simultaneity or immedi- 
ate precedence: the sense of ‘at the moment that, 
as soon as’ is expressed in Fes as ki, Djidjelli as 
kima, Rabat as ger kif (Taine-Cheikh 2004: 
323); that of ‘just’ as kiv Gnn (+ pronoun suffix) 
in Hassaniyya, ki in northern Tunisia, bage ki in 
Morocco, and gir ki or rah ki in Tlemcen (Taine 
Cheikh 2004:324). 

Adverbs in other semantic fields result from 
grammaticalization of nouns or adjectives. Thus, 
the diminutive noun suwayya ‘small thing’ in 
most non-peripheral dialects has now developed 
the adverbial sense ‘a little’; in Cairene, absan has 
the adverbial sense of ‘rather; better’ in some con- 
texts, as in ikkallimu f-baga tanya ahsan ‘rather/ 
better talk about something else’ (Woidich 1995); 
Cairene ‘awi, Yemeni gawilqawi (*qawiy 
‘strong’) has the sense of ‘very’ following an 
adjective, ‘much, a lot’ following a verb; in the 
Omani dialect of Khabira, yom (*yawm ‘day’) 
means ‘when’ and il-‘am (*al“am ‘the year’) ‘last 
year’ in adverbial contexts (Brockett 1985:225, 
164); Khartoum gawdadm, Damascene ‘awadm 
(*qawam ‘support’) has the adverbial sense of 
‘immediately’. 


2.3 Adverbs with suffixal elements 


A number of dialects have adverbs which involve 
suffixal -2 elements, most notably the now 
almost pan-Arabic ba‘dén ‘then, afterwards’ and 
kaman ‘also’. Prochazka (2000) analyses -én in 
ba‘dén as a demonstrative element, possibly 
influenced by the Aramaic substrate in Syrian 
and Lebanese dialects where it originated, with 
the word then spreading to other dialect areas 
which enjoyed contact with Syrian/Lebanese 
speakers. Further support for this theory is seen 
in mitén ‘when’ and waktén ‘when’ in Sudanese 
dialects, which can also be analyzed as [time 
word] + -én (J. Dickins, p.c.). In some dialects in 


Upper Egypt and Sudan, ba‘dén can be further 
extended through the demonstrative suffixes 
-ak/-ik, as in Egyptian ba‘dénak and Sukriyya 
ba‘dénlik (Prochazka 2000). In various dialects, 
adverbs take suffixes with a resulting emphasis in 
meaning, as in Sukriyya hassa‘/hassi‘ ‘now’ vs. 
hassa‘tiyyal hassa‘tin ‘right now’ (Reichmuth 
1983), and essa‘ ‘now’ vs. essa‘ni ‘now, right 
now and hdssa‘ni ‘just now in Mardin 
(Prochazka 2000:100). 

A few adverbs are formed through suffixation 
of a demonstrative in some dialects in which the 
demonstrative pronoun follows the noun, as in 
Cairene innaharda ‘today’, or Khartoum al- 
léladi ‘today’. In Khartoum, a demonstrative da 
or di following hina ‘here’ and hassi and hassa‘ 
‘now’ emphasizes immediacy, as in hina da ‘right 
here’, hassi di and hassa‘ da ‘right now’. 


2.4 Loan adverbs 


A few dialects have adverbs borrowed from 
superstrate languages or derived from substrate 
languages. These include pan-Arabic bass ‘only’ 
(Persian bas), Cairene dugri ‘immediately; 
straight on’ (Turkish dogru), Khartoum sarb 
‘sharp’ (English sharp), as in taji as-sd‘a t-taldta 
Sarb ‘come at three o’clock sharp!’ (J. Dickins, 
p.c.), acéaxlaséax ‘when’ (*ays + Kurdish ¢ax 
‘time’) in some Mardin dialects (Jastrow 1978), 
Jewish Baghdadi gdrag ‘probably’ (Turkish 
gerek) (Mansour 1991), and Khabira hest ‘very’ 
(Persian best) and ful ‘at full throttle’ (English 
full) (Brockett 1985). 


2.5  Interrogative adverbials 


The interrogative adverbials are derived in vary- 
ing degrees through grammaticalization of other 
parts of speech and merging of Classical Arabic 
interrogatives with prepositions. In the peninsu- 
lar dialects, some of the interrogatives are little 
changed from the Classical Arabic originals. 
Terms for ‘when?’ are mainly reflexes of either 
*ayya bin ‘which time?’, *ayya mata ‘which 
when?’, *ayya waqt ‘which time?’, or *mata 
(when?). ‘Why?’ is generally derived from *Ji- 
mada ‘why?’ or *li-ayyi Sayin ‘for which 
thing?’, in some dialects from *‘ald + ma/’ayyi 
Say’in. ‘How?’ is derived from *kayfa ‘how?’, 
*kayfa + ayy Sayin ‘which thing?’, *’ayya 
lawnin ‘which type?’, *ayya + Sayin + lawn 
‘which color?’, or *ayya ziyyin ‘which guise?’ 
‘Where?’ is almost invariably derived directly 
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Table 2. Interrogative pronouns in Arabic dialects 








*mata *ayna *li-mada *kayf *kam how much? 
San‘ani -ayyahin -ayn lilma kayf kam 
Cairene -imta fen léh -izzdy kam -addi’é 
Damascus -emta wen/fen leg kif/slon kamm -addés 
Muslim Baghdad yemtel(i)swakit  wayn lays/luways slon baysiiged  Cem/Skem/sged 
Mardin aymat(e) ayn lays -aswan 
Cherchell, Algeria diwqas fayen ‘alas/las kifas/kis shal 
Khartoum mitéen wen lé Snulléh kéf kam 





from *’ayna ‘where?’ with prefixation of *fa- 
‘then’ or *wa- ‘and’ in some dialects; some 
Sudanese dialects, however, have Sigges 
(Hillelson 1930). ‘How many, much?’ is derived 
either from *kam ‘how many/much?’ or from a 
prepositional phrase, *bi-ayyi Sayin ‘of which 
thing?’, or a genitive phrase, * gadda’ayyi Sayin 
‘the size/quantity of which thing?’. Some 
dialects, including Damascene and Muslim 
Baghdadi, distinguish lexically the notions ‘how 
much?’ and ‘how many?’. 

Sound changes in the different dialects, includ- 
ing vowel deletion or reduction, palatalization, 
and monophthongization, often heavily disguise 
the etymological origin of the interrogative. 
Illustrative examples of reflexes of the interrog- 
ative adverbials *mata ‘when?’, *ayna ‘where?’, 
* i-madd ‘why?’, *kayfa ‘how?’ and *kam ‘how 
many, much?’ from seven dialects are given in 
Table 2. Where the dialect in question makes a 
lexical distinction between the notions ‘how 
much?’ and ‘how many?’, the term for ‘how 
much?’ is given in the far right-hand column 
and the form/s in the *kam column is/are 
the ‘how many?’ form/s. Illustrative data for 
San‘ani is taken from Watson (1993), for 
Cairene from Woidich (2002), for Damascus 
from Cowell (1964), for Muslim Baghdadi 
from McCarthy and Raffouli (1964), for Mardin 
from Jastrow (1978), for Cherchell from 
Grand’Henry (1972), and for Khartoum from 
J. Dickins (p.c.). 
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Affixation > Derivation; Inflection 


Affrication 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Affrication is a process creating what are com- 
monly called affricated stops or affricates. These 
sounds consist phonetically of a cluster formed 
by a plosive + homorganic fricative, but behave 
phonologically as one segment (Jakobson a.o. 
1952; Sagey 1986; Rubach 1994; Clements 
1999). They frequently arise as allophonic vari- 
ants of non-affricated stops before high vowels 
and glides (e.g. [t] > [t’, t] /__ [iJ/j], [t] > [t]/__ 
[u]/[w] in Korean, Japanese, Danish, Romance 
[Clements 1999]; and /k/ > [t!] in Slavic, Arabic), 
but constitute contrastive phonemes in other 
languages (e.g. Athabaskan) where they are not 
bound to specific contexts. 


2. ACOUSTIC CORRELATES OF 
AFFRICATION 


The acoustic events constituting affricates are 
similar to events that are usually present even in 
non-affricated stops. Every stop consonant has, 
among others, a complete constriction generally 
in the oral cavity, called ‘closure’, which induces 
silence at the acoustic level. This component is 
usually followed by a second phase, called 
‘release’, created when the articulators come 
apart, and can contain up to three acoustic 
events (Fant 1960; Cho and Ladefoged 1999): 


i. Transient: on spectrograms, this appears as 
vertical striations of very short duration. This 
noise occurs systematically at the release of 
voiceless plosives, and non-systematically at 
the release of voiced ones. 

ii. Frication: this is turbulence noise generated at 
the narrow passage created during the 
release, which excites the front cavity and 
produces a sound similar to the homorganic 
fricative. This noise has peaks of energy in 
restricted frequency ranges that vary with the 
place of articulation of the stop consonant 
and the following vowel. Its duration is 
inversely proportional to intra-oral air pres- 
sure, the articulatory velocity of the release 
and the aperture of the following vowel. This 


frication, too, appears systematically during 
voiceless released plosives and non-system- 
atically during voiced ones. 

iii. Aspiration: this occurs at the point of the 
release where the supralaryngeal constriction 
becomes larger than the glottalic one; it is a 
turbulence noise, less intense than frication, 
generated in the glottis. This turbulence has 
the acoustic properties of /h/, and is con- 
centrated at the level of the following vowel 
formants (mainly F2, F3, and F4). Such 
aspirated plosives are generally voiceless, and 
produced with a very large glottal opening 
(Dixit 1989). The aspiration duration seems, 
then, to be inversely proportional to the 
velocity of the glottal closing gesture. 


It is often difficult to find sharp acoustic bound- 
aries between these three events (Hanson and 
Stevens 2003). ‘Transient’ and ‘frication’ are 
often grouped together to form a single event 
called the ‘burst’ (Klatt 1975). 

Affricates differ from non-affricated stops in 
that their release is dominated by the frication 
phase, which constitutes the main acoustic cor- 
relate of affrication. Shifts such as t > t°, t! before 
high vocoids are generally attributed to phonetic 
parameters because in this context, the narrow 
constriction created during the release lasts 
longer (prolonging the duration of the frication 
phase) than before low vowels. 


3. AFFRICATION IN ARABIC 


Based on Arab grammarians’ phonetic descrip- 
tions (mainly Sibawayhi), the majority of mod- 
ern linguists claim that Classical Arabic jim 
was pronounced as a palato-alveolar affricate 
[d?] (Mitchell 1993; Moscati 1980) or palatal 
affricate (al-Nassir 1993). [d°] is also attested in 
several modern Arabic dialects, generally as a 
reflex of Classical [d°] (for example in Jordan, 
Iraq, Algeria, Kuwait) or an allophone of /g/, the 
reflex of Classical Arabic /q/, when /g/ is followed 
by a front vowel (as in Baghdad, Kuwait). The 
Arab grammarians mentioned the presence, in 
some dialects of their time, of [e!] as an allo- 
phonic pronunciation of /k/ followed by a front 
vowel (> kaskasa). This alternation is also 
attested nowadays (for example in Jordan, 
Kuwait, and Iraq). 

It is widely accepted that in Classical Arabic 
the noise release is much longer following /t k/ 
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than following /t q/. This asymmetry might 
explain why Sibawayhi groups /t k/ together 
with the voiceless (— mahmtsa) consonants, 
and /t q/ (most probably voiceless) with the 
voiced (majhtra) ones (Blanc 1967; for review 
see Ghazeli 1977). This situation also exists in 
several modern Arabic regions (Blanc 1967; 
Mitchell 1993; Odisho 1987), such as 
Moroccan Arabic (Heath 1987; Zeroual 2000). 
/t k/ are generally regarded as aspirated or 
slightly aspirated, and /t q/ as non-aspirated and 
even glottalized (Margais 1948; Odisho 1987). 
Heath (1987) considers that, in the central area 
of Morocco, “/q/ is consistently glottalized”, /k/ 
“usually aspirated”, and /t/ has a “slightly 
affricated release”. In eastern Morocco, /t k t q/ 
are voiceless non-aspirated stops, /t q/ non-glot- 
talized, and /t/ always produced with affrication 
as in [tS] (Zeroual 2000). 


4. PHONOLOGICAL ANALYSES OF 
AFFRICATION 


Following Sagey (1986), many phonologists 
have claimed that an affricate is a ‘contour seg- 
ment’, having the two phonologically ordered 
values [-continuant, +continuant]. In this model, 
alternations between [t] and [t’, t!] are generally 
analyzed as the spreading of the feature [+con- 
tinuant] from the following vowel. However, 
this model predicts that affricate and fricative 
may form a natural class with [+continuant] 
sounds, which seems not to be attested (Rubach 
1994; Clements 1999). 

For other phonologists (Jakobson a.o. 1952; 
Rubach 1994; Shaw 1991; Clements 1999), 
affricates are simple stops and therefore only 
possess the value [-continuant], as well as [+stri- 
dent] to explain the presence of its affrication. In 
this model, it is at the level of phonetic imple- 
mentation that the combination [-continuant, 
+strident], which cannot be produced simulta- 
neously, is temporally ordered. Alternations 
between simple plosives and affricates are ana- 
lyzed as the insertion of the feature [+strident] 
(Clements 1999; Kim 2001). 

Notice that Classical Arabic jim is counted by 
the Arab grammarians as one of the ‘sun letters’ 
since it is not involved in the assimilation of the 
definite article prefix /I/ with a following coronal 
(called ‘moon letter’) radical consonant. 
According to many phonologists (Clements 
1976; Lahiri and Evers 1991), palato-alveolar 


and even palatal consonants are [+coronal]. 
These two observations support Cantineau’s 
(1960) analysis according to which Classical 
Arabic jim was not /d°/ but /gi/: a ‘palatalized 
dorsal-palatal plosive’. This analysis is, how- 
ever, isolated, and it seems that Classical Arabic 
jim was phonetically coronal, but phonologi- 
cally continued to behave as its proto-Semitic 
cognate /¢g/. 
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Afghanistan Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


1.1 Area 


The Arabic dialect of Afghanistan is an offshoot 
of the better described dialects of Central Asia, 
which became known initially through the work 
of Ceret’eli (1956). The tradition of the speakers 
is that they arrived in the area in the time of 
Tamerlane, Amir Taymur Kuraghan as they 
called him, i.e. in the 14th century C.E. There 
may be some truth in this as Tamerlane is known 
to have deported Arab populations from Syria 
to Central Asia. They also claim to be of the 
Qurays coming from Yaman. This is less easy to 
substantiate. However, linguistic evidence sug- 
gests that they are an outlying section of the 
Bukhara Arabs who were, up till the 19th cen- 
tury, involved in nomadic sheep husbandry on 
behalf of the Bukhara Sultanate. They lived at 
that time in yurts and were, according to a con- 
temporary report (Barfield 1981:8) quite pros- 
perous, being the main suppliers of sheep for the 
area. These would seem to be a recent splinter 
group from them, having come over in the 1870s 
(Barfield 1981:15). 


At the time of the collection of this data in 
1969, the Arabs lived in four villages According 
to an informant, there were two villages in 
the region of Mazar Sharif (Xoshalabad, 1ro2 
families, and Yakhdan, 16 families) and two in 
Shibarghan (Sulflan Arig, near Akhche, and 
Hasanabad, no details given). This entry is based 
on material obtained from the village of 
Xoshalabad. 


1.2 Linguistic type 


The dialect is also undoubtedly related to some 
dialects of Khurasan in Persia. Material recently 
published by Seeger (2002) shows a type of 
Arabic resembling the Central Asian type in 
some ways, but differing in others and showing 
certain East Arabian features typical of southern 
Iraq ‘arab dialects, such as velar fronting of /k/ 
and /g/ as in cibir ‘big’ and jidim ‘old’ (Seeger 
2002: 633); resyllabication of syllables with the 
guttural group as in yahalib ‘he milks’ and yi‘arif 
‘he knows’ (Seeger 2002:634); syllabication of 
certain verbal forms such as Citibat ‘she wrote’ 
(Seeger 2002:635); and the form of the plural 
suffixes -ow [masc. pl.], -an [3rd fem. pl.] and, 
-tan [2nd fem. pl.]. This is strange, since from a 
purely geographical point of view, northeast 
Persia, northern Afghanistan, and Uzbekistan 
are all part of that area of Central Asia that lies 
along the valley of the Amu Darya. It may there- 
fore be that the Arabic dialects of eastern Persia 
separated from the main block more recently 
than those of Afghanistan and Central Asia. 

The dialect shows the influence of the neigh- 
boring languages of Dari (Afghan Persian), 
Uzbek (Turkic), and Pashto and has many syn- 
tactic, morphological, and phonological fea- 
tures not found in other Arabic dialects. It 
would seem on this basis to have been in the area 
for a considerable length of time confirming the 
tradition of the speakers themselves. 

This area is one of considerable plurilingualism 
with a very uncentralized and scattered popu- 
lation and would also seem to be one which has 
historically experienced continuous linguistic 
change and instability right up till the present era. 
It is on the border of the Indo-European and 
Altaic language areas, with three politically 
important languages spoken in the immediate 
area, namely Persian (locally called Dari), Turkic 
(the local form being Uzbek), and Pashto, the lan- 
guage of the Afghans proper. Other groups 
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include Dardic, Nuristani (Kafiri), and Pamir 
speech from Kabul northeastward to the Chinese 
frontier and southeast, and a dialect of 
Mongolian is spoken south of Herat. In addition, 
language, racial origin, and political grouping 
do not always correspond in this area. The 
Mongolian-descended Hazaras speak Persian, 
much of the ‘Arab’ population speaks Tajik or 
Uzbek, and many Pathans are of Dardic ethnic 
origin. 

Many people in the area are at least partly 
bilingual, the main lingua franca being Persian. 
Tsereteli (1970:169) also mentions this bilingual 
or trilingual situation as normal for the area 
where the Central Asian Arabs live. 

The factors contributing to the survival of the 
dialect so far from the Arab homeland seem to 
be first, the very decentralized nature of society 
in the area mentioned above, which contributes 
to the prevailing plurilingualism and second, a 
conscious effort made by the speakers to pre- 
serve it by the expedient of not allowing the girls 
of the community to marry out, hence preserv- 
ing a reservoir of Arabic-speaking mothers. 
They also have strategies for keeping their ‘for- 
eignness’ in terms of language a secret and avoid 
speaking Arabic in public if anyone is close by. 
In their own words nds hayaron talin ki had is 
raqam ilson ikun ‘people would be surprised at 
what type of language this was’. 


1.3. State of research 


Sources on the dialect are, in Persian Sirat 
(1961), in French Kieffer (1980), and in English 
Sirat and Knudsen (1973) and Ingham (1994; 
2003). Sources from the neighboring dialects of 
Central Asia and Khurasan can also be used 
profitably. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


The main characteristics of the dialect are 
described below. 


2.1 Phonology 


Both the vowel and the consonant system show 
new developments. The quality of vowels is 
very much influenced by neighboring lan- 
guages and the consonant system has shown 
reduction in the disappearance of the emphatic 
(pharyngealized) and the interdental set of 


consonants. These have merged with their non- 
pharyngealized alveolar correlates in the follow- 
ing manner: 


*d>d 


*sas 


"E> s 


*t>t *d>z ear 


Axvlediani (1985:99) regards /t/ as still being 
present in the Bukhara dialect. Occasional 
occurrences of a ts variant may be noted, as in 
tsér ‘bird’, but in the main /t/ seems to have been 
replaced by /t/ everywhere in the Afghan variety. 


2.1.1 Inventory 
i. Consonants 

b voiced bilabial plosive 

v/w_ alternating bilabial voiced continuant 
and voiced labiodental fricative 
voiceless labiodental fricative 
voiced dental plosive 
voiceless dental plosive 
voiced alveolar fricative 
voiceless alveolar fricative 
voiced palato-alveolar affricate 
voiceless palato-alveolar affricate 
voiced palatal continuant 
voiceless palato-alveolar fricative 
voiced velar plosive 
voiceless velar plosive 
voiced uvular fricative, sometimes 
pronounced plosive when initial 
q voiced uvular plosive 
x voiceless uvular fricative 
voiced pharyngeal continuant 

h voiceless pharyngeal fricative 

h voiceless glottal fricative 
ii. Vowels 


Ag KK ODN Ft QR 


1 u 


_ 
c 


(or aw) 


lo} 


é (or ay) 


Of these /i/ is mid and sometimes fronted like 
Turkish /u/. In many cases /6/ also occurs in 
places where in Arabic /a/ would be expected, 
due to its having arrived via Afghan Persian 
which has a rounded variant of this, as in kon 
(< kan) ‘he was’, lokin ‘but’, salot ‘prayer’, 
xOtir ‘emotion’, and in other places because 
of the environment of a back consonant 
either extant, such as gol ‘he said’ or reduced, 
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such as sor (< sar) ‘he became’, Ord (< ’ard) 
‘earth’. Sometimes also /a/ occurs where /6/ is 
expected as in yum ‘day’. Final /‘/ is often 
replaced by /h/ as in Sibih ‘to be satisfied’, 
waqah ‘to fall’. 


2.1.2 Stress 

Some unusual stress patterns occur in associa- 
tion with verbal suffixes. See in particular final 
weak verbs below. 


Morphology 


2.2 


The dialect shows interesting developments in 
morphology. Certain developments show the 
influence of neighboring languages and others 
may purely represent the result of internal struc- 
tural drift. 


2.2.1 Pronouns and similar elements 


i. Personal pronouns 
The usual Arabic 3rd person pronouns do 
not occur and are replaced by forms of the 
demonstrative duk ‘that’. 


ana T nibna ‘we’ 

hint ‘you[masc.sg.]’ hintu ‘you [masc.pl.]’ 
hinti ‘you[fem.sg.]’ hintin ‘you [fem.pl.]’ 
duk ‘he’ duklaw ‘they [masc.]’ 
duki ‘she’ duklan ‘they [fem.]’ 


ii. Object pronoun suffixes 
The forms of the suffixes are as follows: -ni 
‘me’, -(a)k ‘you’, -ki ‘you [fem. sg.]’, -u ‘him’, 
-(h)a ‘her’, -na ‘us’, -kum ‘you [masc.pl.]’, 
-kin ‘you [fem.pl.]’, -(b)um ‘they’, -(h)in ‘they 
[fem.]’ 

The 3rd person object suffixes -ha, -hum, 
-hin in many cases lose the initial b-, with 
attendant morphophonemic alternations in 
the verb. This is particularly important with 
the final weak verb type, of which many 
forms end in a vowel. Stress therefore 
becomes important in distinguishing the 
object function from the subject function of 
the 3rd pers. fem. pl. suffix -in as in xassdlin 
(< xassal-hin) ‘he washed them [fem.]’, xas- 
salin ‘they [fem.] washed’ (< xassal-in), ana 
xassdltin ‘I washed them [fem.]’ (< xassalt- 
hin), hintin xassaltin ‘you [fem. pl.] washed’ 
(< xassaltin), rassun ‘they [fem.] threw them 
[fem.]’ (< rassa-hin), libsinin (< libsin-hin) 
‘they [fem.] wore them [fem.]’, libsitin (< lib- 
sit-hin) ‘she wore them [fem.]’, mintin (< ninti- 
hin) ‘we give them [fem.]’. This stress reflects 


ll. 


Iv. 


an older -inn form, which is still occasionally 
seen in the dialects of northern Arabia. 
Demonstrative pronouns 

A demonstrative had [masc.], hadi, hay 
[fem.] ‘this’ also occurs in combinations as 
follows: hamad ‘this very one, just this one’ 
(< ham hada), hangas ‘this many’ (< hada I- 
qadr), hankit, ankit ‘here’, hallicé ‘this way’ 
(< hada I-wajh), hallaw ‘thus, like this’ (< 
hallon), mimmay ‘from this very one’ (< min 
ham hadi), ‘alhadyam ‘in this direction’ (< 
‘ala hada |-janb), ‘alhamadyam ‘in just this 
direction’ (< ‘ala ham hada I-janb), hamallué 
‘in this very direction’ (< ham hada |-wajh). 
In one word, alhawa ‘weather’, the Classical 
Arabic definite article has been fossilized. 
Others demonstratives include (h)ankit, fi kit 
‘there’, min ki(t) ‘from there’, fi han ‘here’. 
Interrogative pronouns 

The following WH- elements occur: 


‘what?’ (<ayyu Say’) 
‘how many?’ (< i§ qadr) 


isSay, iS- 
iSqar, iSqas, isqa 


istun, istu ‘how, what type?’ (< is tor, 


is lon) 

Sahid ‘which?’ (< if wahid?) 

ké, ki ‘why?’ (< kéf) 

ko ‘where?’ 

és0 ‘where, in which direction?’ 
(<’ayy sawb) 

‘aligam ‘in which direction?’ (< ‘ald 
iS yamm) 

mata ‘when?’ 

min ‘who?’ 

limin ‘whose?’ 


Examples: issay mitrid, is-mitrid ‘what do 
you want?’, istdunak ‘how are you?’, is-missi 
‘what are you doing?’, bassayat limin inin 
[sic] ‘to whom do these things belong?’, hint 
ki matnam ‘why don’t you sleep?’, mata 
tugdi ‘when will you go?’, sahid bittixa tox- 
ida ‘which melon will you take?’, alhawa 
istuwa ‘how is the weather?’, ‘umrak isqa 
‘how old are you?’, bittixa iSqas mitbi‘a ‘for 
how much do you sell melons?’, hint ams éso 
k6 gadinnak ‘in which direction were you 
going yesterday?’, hintu mininkum ‘who are 
you [masc. pl.]?’, duklan mininin ‘who are 
they [fem.]?’, walad mininnak ‘whose son 
are you?’. 

Occasionally, the interrogative suffix -mi 
can also occur with the above, as in issay 
tisrab-mi ‘what are you drinking?’, is tiktib- 
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mi ‘what are you writing?’ Note also iskinki 
(< iS yiktin ki) ‘whatever’, showing the Persian 
relative pronoun ki ‘which’. 


2.2.2 Particles 

Syntactic and grammatical elements, usually 
undeclinable, characteristic of the dialect, which 
occur both in the nominal and verbal phrase, are 
shown below. 


i. fad indefinite article: fad maktab ‘an office’. 

ii. ham ‘also’ (Persian and Turkic): bolo ham 
mibvini ‘he is also now protecting me’. 

iii. bast ‘there is’ (Persian existential particle): 
min ki‘ud qaritin roxir fi Sibargon hast ‘then 
in that direction there is another village in 
Shibarghan’. Negative existence is shown by 
molin: fi bét passa molin ‘there are no mos- 
quitoes in the house’, fi pulixumri kit ‘arabi 
molin ‘there in Pul-i-Khumri, there are no 
Arabs’. 

iv. ki ‘which, who, that, when’ (Persian): duk 
parvardigorin ki fi rabim ummi havini, bolo 
ham mibvini ‘that Protector, who protected 
me in my mother’s womb, is also protecting 
me now’, nds bayaron talin ki had is raqam 
ilson iktin ‘people would be surprised at 
what type of language this was’, fils ki antu 
xila ‘after when they have given him money’. 

v. equational particles -inn-, -wa and -ya. The 
3rd pers. sg. shows -wa and -ya (< Classical 
Arabic huwa, hiya). Others show -inn- plus 
object pronoun suffixes as with the partici- 
ple form: fi masjid maktab-wa ‘there is an 
office in the mosque’, ismak is-wa ‘what is 
your name?’, alhawa istu-wa ‘what is the 
weather like?’, duk min-wa ‘who is he?’, 
duki min-ya ‘who is she?’, andy-inni ‘it is 
me’, ana afgon-inni ‘I am an Afghan’, duk- 
law ‘arabin-innum ‘they [masc.] are Arabs’, 
duklan ‘arabiyat-inin ‘they [fem.] are Arabs’, 
hint ‘arab-innak ‘you are an Arab’, hintin 
‘arabiyat-inkin ‘you [fem. pl.] are Arabs’, 
nibna ‘arab-inna ‘we are Arabs’. In the nega- 
tive the forms mOnn- occurs: ana afgoni 
monni ‘I am not an Afghan’, hintu afgoni 
monkum ‘you [masc. pl.] are not Afghans’. 

vi. yO ‘or’: abu bint iléna bintu l?awlodna yo 
li’'axunna mintiya ‘the father of the girl gives 
his daughter to our sons or to our brothers’. 


2.2.3. The noun 
Nominal morphology does not, in general, differ 
from the general Arabic pattern except that the 


verbal noun has been regularized to the form 
fa‘alan or fa‘lan as in savydn ‘doing’, ayfan ‘see- 
ing’, nayamdn, niman ‘sleep’. 


2.2.4. The verb 

The basic Arabic verbal morphology system has 
been maintained. However, the effect of lan- 
guage drift has produced a quite distinct and 
symmetrical system, where stress operates on an 
underlying structure and the elision in some 
environments of the -h- in -ha, -uh, -hum, and 
-hin has led to other developments. 

The imperfect shows a prefix mi- in some 
forms. In forms where the resulting stem begins 
with — CC-, i.e. the strong and Form I final weak 
types, this occurs in the rst pers. sg. and the 
forms which would show ya- prefix in Classical 
Arabic. In forms where the resulting stem begins 
with Cv-, i.e. Form I medial weak and initial 
weak and Form II and III of all types, it occurs 
on all imperfect forms except the rst pers. pl. 

This is shown under the individual verb 
classes below. 


i. Form I 

This includes the types fa‘al and fil, the lat- 
ter also including a type fi‘/. The majority type 
is fa‘al. The fi‘il/fi'l verbs, which are often 
intran-sitive or stative, include hilf ‘to swear’, 
bilim ‘to dream’, himid ‘to die down’, hirb ‘to 
flee’, libis ‘to wear’, lubq ‘to follow’, nizil ‘to 
descend’, rikb ‘to ride’, Sibib ‘to be satisfied’, 
Sirib ‘to drink’, and ‘ibir ‘to cross’. A prefix 
mi-, m- occurs with some persons in the im- 
perfect. The basic paradigm of the strong verb 
is as follows: 


kdtab he wrote miktib he writes 
kdtabit she wrote tiktib she writes 
kétabu they[masc.]  miktibsin they [masc.] 
wrote write 
katabin they [fem.] miktibin they [fem.] 
wrote write 
katabt wrote maktib Iwrite 
katdbna we wrote niktib wewrite 
katabt you[masc.sg.] tiktib you [masc. 
wrote sg.] write 
kataébti you[fem.sg.] tiktibin you fem.sg.] 
wrote write 
katabtu you [masc.pl.] tiktibiin you [masc. 
wrote pl.] write 
katabtin you [fem.pl.]  tiktibin you[fem.pl.] 
wrotewrite wrote 
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Participle form 


duk katib he has written 

duki katba she has written 

duklaw katbin they [masc.] have written 
duklan katbat they [fem.] have written 


ana katbanni I have written 
nibna katbinna 
hint katbinnak 
hinti katbanki 
hintu katbinkum 


hintin katbankin 


we have written 

you [masc.sg.] have written 
you [fem.sg.] have written 
you [masc.sg.] have written 
you [fem.pl.] have written 


Where a further object suffix is attached, it is 
either added directly or, with the rst and 2nd 
person forms, by means of the particle -ya-, 
-yO- (Classical Arabic -iyyd) as in binti 
xddankiya ‘you [fem.sg.] have taken it 
[fem.]’, bint xddinnakiha ‘you [masc.sg.] 
have taken it [fem.]’, hintin xddankinyaha 
‘you [fem.pl.] have taken it [fem.]’, duk 
xddiha ‘he has taken it [fem.]’, zi‘ankinyoha 
(< zayya‘ankinyoha) ‘you [fem.pl.] have lost 
it [fem.]’, 27 innakyohin ‘you [masc.sg.| have 
lost them [fem.]’, zi‘inkumydha ‘you 
[masc.pl.] have lost it [fem.]’, zi ‘ankinyaha 
‘you [fem.pl.] have lost it [fem.]’. 

Note that the fem. pl. suffix -in is stressed. 
This reflects an underlying form -inn, 
although it is nowhere realized as double any 
longer. This occurs stressed also before 
suffixes as in rassinin (< rassin-hin) ‘they 
[fem.] threw them [fem.]’, rassinna (< rasSin- 
ha) ‘they threw it [fem.]’, tizgrubinnu (tizru- 
bin-u) ‘you [fem.pl.] hit him’ 

The forms fil, fil and fu‘l differ only in 
the 3rd person of the perfect showing Jibis, 
libsit, libsu, libsin, hilf, bilfit, hilfin, bilim, 
bilmit, bilim, lubqit, luhqin, hirb, hirbit. 
Derived patterns 
The dialect shows Form II: ‘addal/mi‘iddil ‘to 
make, fix’, tallaq/mitillig ‘to divorce’, gassam/ 
migissim ‘to divide’, Ill: yamar/ mydmir ‘to 
order’, IV: awra ‘to show’, V: itxarrab ‘to 
spoil’, VI: ityabas ‘to become dry’, izzdrab 
‘to fight’, VII: intabax ‘to be cooked’, insanad 
‘to lean on’, VIII: ixtalat ‘to be mixed’. Note 
also Form IV initial weak wiji‘/taji‘ ‘to hurt’. 
Doubled verbs 
These are now incorporated under Form II 
final weak. Examples are daqqa/miduqgqi ‘to 
beat’, farra/mifirri ‘to fly’, halla/mibilli ‘to 
open’, bamma/mibimmi ‘to become ill’, 
hatta/mibutti ‘to put’, lamma/milummi ‘to 
collect’, laffa/ miluffi ‘to twist’, qassa/ 


Iv. 


miqussi ‘to cut’, Sadda/misiddi ‘to tie’, 
zarra/mizirri ‘to reap’. 

Weak verbs 

a. Initial weak verbs. The weakness of these 
verbs is apparent in the imperfect and imper- 
ative, showing initial /’/ (bamza) and w- 
types. Originally, initial /’/ shows two verbs, 
which are now final weak in the perfect and 
initial weak with -w- in the imperfect: xada 
‘he took’, mdxid ‘I take’, myoxid ‘he takes’, 
myoxdun ‘they [masc.] take’, etc., and kala 
‘he ate’, m0kil ‘I eat’, myokil ‘he eats’, myok- 
lun ‘they [masc.] eat’, etc. If the initial con- 
sonant is w it has no exponent in the 
imperfect as in waqabh ‘he fell’, miqab or 
miqa‘ ‘he falls’, yiga‘ ‘fall!’. Other examples 
are wagaf/ miqaf, ‘to stand’, wuldit/tuld ‘to 
give birth’, da‘a/ mida% ‘to put’. The rst 
pers. sg., and those which would have ya- in 
Classical Arabic in the imperfect show the 
m-, mi- prefix as in maqa‘ ‘I fall’, miqa‘ ‘he 
falls’, migafun ‘they [masc.] stand’, miqa‘in 
‘they [fem.] fall’. 

The verb da‘a/mida% ‘to put, allow’ is 
irregular, occurring as a final weak verb in the 
perfect and initial and final weak in the imper- 
fect, giving da‘a ‘he put’, da‘in ‘they [fem.] 
put’, dat ‘I put’, da‘ina ‘we put’, but mida% 
‘he puts’, mada% ‘I put’, nidai ‘we put’, 
midda‘%i ‘you put’, and in the imperative da‘. 
b. Medial weak verbs. Here the medial w or 
y is realized vocalically or as zero, giving 
such forms as ndm ‘he slept’, namat ‘she 
slept’, numt ‘I slept’, numna ‘we slept’, 
minam ‘he sleeps’, mindmun ‘they [masc.| 
sleep’, nam ‘sleep!’, etc. Other types show a 
stem in /a/ as in Saf/misuf ‘to see’ and a stem 
in /i/, as in Sal/misil ‘to carry’. 

The rst sg., 3rd fem.sg., and 2nd sg. imper- 
fect forms show the mi- prefix as in mandm ‘I 
sleep’, minam ‘he sleeps’, mitndm ‘you 
[masc.sg.] sleep’, mitndmin ‘you [fem.pl.] 
sleep’, missuf ‘you [masc.sg.] see’, and 
missufin ‘you [fem.pl.] see’. 

c. Final weak verbs. These only include final 
-y types. They follow the usual pattern as 
exemplified by giri/miqri ‘to read’: 


qgiri heread miqri he reads 

qirit she read tiqri she reads 

giru they[masc.] miqriin they [masc.] 
read read 

qirin they [fem.] miqrin they [fem.] 
read read 

girit Tread maqri Iread 
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qirina we wrote niqri weread 

qgirit you[masc.sg.] tigri you [masc. 
read sg.] read 

qiriti youl[fem.sg.] _tigrin you [fem.sg.] 
read read 

giritu you[masc.pl.] tigriin you [masc. 
read pl.] read 

qiritin you[fem.pl.] —tigrin you [fem.pl.] 
read read 


Here the distinction between 3rd masc.sg. 
and 3rd fem.sg. object suffix is partly 
marked by the junction between verb and 
suffix as in nintah ‘we give him’, nintiya ‘we 
give her’, liqah ‘he found him’, ligiyah ‘he 
found her’, nisiyah ‘he forgot her’, rassu 
‘they [masc.] threw it [masc.]’, rassuwa ‘they 
[masc.] threw it [fem.]’, savah ‘he did it 
[masc.]’, saviya ‘he did it [fem.]’, ligiti 
‘you [fem. sg.] found it [masc.]’, ligitah 
‘you [fem.sg.] found it [fem.]’, safo ‘they 
[masc.] saw it [masc.]’, Saftiwa ‘they [masc.] 
saw it [fem.]’, Suft%hb ‘you [masc.pl.] saw it 
[masc.]’, Suftuwa ‘you [masc.pl.] saw it 
[fem.]’, /4-ssah ‘do not make it [masc.]!’, and 
hint tintah mi ‘will you give it to him’. The 
verb sava/misi ‘to do’ shows considerable 
reduction as follows: 


sdva_ hedid misi he does 

sdvit she did missi she does 

sévu they [masc.] did  misiin they [masc.] 
do 

savin they [fem.] did misin they [fem.] do 

sit I did masi Ido 

sina wedid nisi we do 

sit you [masc.sg.|did missi you [masc.sg.] 
do 

siti  you[fem.sg.] did missin you [fem.sg.] 
do 

situ you[masc.pl.] did missin you [masc.pl.] 
do 

sitin youl[fem.pl.] did missin you [fem.pl.] 
do 

Imperative 


The imperative resembles that of the Arabian 
dialects in having no characteristic final vowel as 
in irm ‘throw!’, bass ‘wake up!’. Note also su 
‘do!’, so ‘do it [masc.]!’, and suwa ‘do it [fem.]!’ 


2.2.5 Preverbal particles 
These mark negation, tense, and mode. They are 
often reduced forms of verbs or other elements 
and include the following: 


i. Negators 
These are md and Ia. Md occurs before verbs 
in the indicative as in matnam ‘will you not 
sleep?’, j0‘an ma talit ‘haven’t you become 
hungry?’, hinti ma naymanki ‘you [fem. sg.| 
are not sleeping’, ana md naéymanni ‘Iam not 
sleeping’. However, in the rst pers. sg., 
which already has the prefix ma-, la occurs 
as in la manam ‘I do not sleep’, la maktib ‘I 
do not write’. The item /a occurs in impera- 
tives and wishes as in la ssi ‘don’t do [it]!’, la 
tintiya ‘don’t give her [it]!’, la ysiya ‘let him 
not do it [fem.]’, la tta“ibinum ‘do not 
[fem.pl.] make them [masc.] tired!’. 
ii. Verbal prefixes 
These include mi- and ta- . Of these mi- marks 
the indicative in those persons with which it 
occurs, as shown above, while ta- marks the 
subjunctive indicating purpose or wish, and 
possibly conditions as in da‘u t-égah (< ta- 
yiqah) ‘let him fall’, kasis ta-nsi ‘let us make 
an effort’, agar xahis ta-nsi fad bint min fad 
abid ta-noxid ‘if we ask to take a girl from 
someone [in marriage]’, kul Si ta-tizra‘ handuk 
tuhsud ‘what you sow, that shall you reap’. 
iii. Verbal suffixes 
The suffix -k or -kin occurs on the 3rd per- 
son of some verbs. This is a type of ethic 
dative as in jak(k) ‘he came’, gadakk, 
gadakki(n) ‘he went’, jattakin ‘she came’, 
gattakin ‘she went’, hastakin ‘he is’. 
iv. Modal particles 
The only item extant in the available data is 
da‘- from da‘a/mida‘ ‘to put, allow’ marking 
the jussive as in da‘u tégah ‘let him fall’. 
2.3. Syntax 
2.3.1 Noun phrase structure 
The definite article al- is not used, with some 
exceptions (see 2.2.1.3 above). Thus, as in 
neighboring Persian and Turkic, the plain noun 
signifies the definite. Indefiniteness is shown by 
the particle fad (see 2.2.2 i) above) and also by 
nunation in the form -in, especially between 
noun and adjective. This often shows assimila- 
tion of the -2 to the following consonant as in 
bétik kabir (< bétin kabir) ‘a big house’, byztik 
kibor (byutin kibor) ‘big houses’. Examples in 
context include fad gappin mabqiul ‘reasonable 
words’, ‘irsin kasir ‘an abundant wedding’, min 
ablin zin ‘from a good family’, bintatin hamra ‘a 
red wheat’, min qomin ‘arab ‘from an Arab peo- 
ple’, faz zamonin ‘one time’, xitin ‘a thread’, 
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wazirin kd‘indu ‘he had a wazir’, darwisin Suft 
‘I saw a dervish’. 


2.3.2 Sentence structure 

Syntax has been deeply influenced by the neigh- 
boring languages. Most markedly, the dialect is 
verb final like Persian and Turkic as in Sirviyya li- 
xOja safu ‘Shirwiyya saw Khaja’. Verbal objects 
also are frequently marked by suffixes in the verb 
especially if they are definite. Animate verbal 
objects may also be marked by the preposition /i- 
or ila-. Also remarkable is the development of 
postpositions in addition to prepositions. Inter- 
rogatives are marked by a suffix -mi as in Turkic. 
This comes in sentence final position: hint tintah- 
mi ‘will you give it to him?’ 


Inanimate object marking 

bet kon ‘idla ‘he had made a house’, mui nijibu 
‘we bring water’, bad xyut rudoba havitin 
‘Rudaba kept these threads’. 


Animate object marking 

simurg li-duk zagir Saftu ‘the phoenix saw that 
child’, Sirviyya li-xdja Sdfu ‘Shirwiyya saw 
Khaja’, illay giddam rudaba waddinni ‘take me 
to Rudaba’, ana li-duk zin masufu ‘1 like him’. 
2.3.3. Verbal compounds and impersonal 
verbs 

These occur on the Persian model often with the 
verb sava ‘to do’, as in kusis sava ‘to make an 
effort’, amir sava ‘to order’. In these the object is 
not marked in the verb: ta‘ajjuw savin ‘they 
[fem.] were surprised’, gim xada ‘it clouded 
over’, ana radyo izin marmi ‘1 am listening to the 
radio’. Impersonal constructions include nuimna 
jakkin ‘we fell asleep’, gizu jakkin ‘he became 
angry’, x0su jak ‘he liked it’. 


2.3.4 Postpositional usage 

Postpositions have grown up, possibly under the 
influence of Turkic. These include: xila(f) ‘after’, 
jimi‘ ‘with’, giddam ‘before’: yomin xila ‘after 
two days’, min had xilaf ‘after this’, faras jimi‘ 
‘with a horse’, min nayamadn giddam ‘before 
sleeping’. 


2.3.5 Comparatives 

The comparative form af‘al does not occur reg- 
ularly. The plain adjective or the adjective with 
the Persian comparative suffix -tar is used: had 
bét min duk bet kabir(tar)-wa ‘this house is big- 


ger than that house’, had bét min kul byut zagir- 
wa ‘this house is smaller than all the houses’. 


3. LEXICON 


Certain characteristic lexical items are shown 
here. The lexicon shows a perceptible resem- 
blance to that of Iraq and eastern Arabia, 
though not exclusively to either: agar ‘if? 
(Persian), anta/minti ‘to give’, awta ‘under’, bal- 
iga ‘fish’ (Turkic), ganda ‘bad’ (Persian), 
gada(k)/mugdi ‘to go’, hidir ‘under’, irba(t) 
‘mill’, ja(k)/miji ‘to come’, jonddr ‘wolf? 
(Persian), mu ‘water’, naSad/minsid ‘to ask’, ord 
‘earth’, sdr/misor ‘to become’, tili/mitli ‘to 
remain’, ‘ad ‘then’, watar ‘wet’, xasim ‘mouth’ 
[sic], zaww ‘fire’, zin ‘good’, ‘ayan/mi‘ayin ‘to 
look at’. 

A number of lexical items connected with 
agriculture are shared with neighboring lan- 
guages. They are listed here as evidence of the 
marked linguistic convergence of the area: 
moldori ‘animal husbandry’ (Tajik, Pashto), m0] 
‘cattle’ (Uzbek), gus ‘to plough, migrate’ (Tajik, 
Uzbek, Pashto), béda ‘rick of twisted hay’ (Dari, 
Tajik, Pashto; also Uzbek ‘clover, lucerne’), 
mayda ‘small, ground up’ (Pashto, Dari, Tajik, 
Uzbek ‘flower’), cigil ‘sieve’ (Tajik), mdysa ‘feed, 
grass’ (Tajik; also Uzbek ‘young grass’), 
kallakbod ‘pruning’ (Tajik, Uzbek kallak ‘to 
prune’). 
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African Sudies, London) 


Afro-Asiatic Languages 


Together with other Semitic languages, Arabic 
belongs to the greater language family (or ‘phy- 
lum’, as some linguists prefer) called Afro-Asiatic 
(some scholars prefer the spelling Afroasiatic, 
since Semitic languages are spoken both in Africa 
and in Asia; ‘Afro-Asiatic’? was contracted by 
Diakonoff to ‘Afrasian’). This name has largely, 
although not completely, supplanted the older 
Hamito-Semitic (with variants Hamitosemitic 
and Semitohamitic/Semito-Hamitic), which has 
been criticized for its inadmissible reference to 
non-existing ‘Hamitic’. As a matter of fact, the 
concept of ‘Hamitic’ languages and of ‘Hamitic’ 
peoples has been rejected decisively by both lin- 
guists (first of all Marcel Cohen) and physical as 
well as cultural anthropologists. Other names, 
such as ‘Erythraic’ and ‘Lisramic’, have eventu- 
ally been rejected. 

There is general agreement that the Afro- 
Asiatic language family consists of the following 
branches or subfamilies: Semitic, Berber, Cushi- 
tic, Egyptian, and Chadic. Berber is spoken in 
north and northwest Africa from the Siwa oasis 
in Egypt to Morocco and Mauritania and in 
Mali and Niger further south; up to the 16th 
century it was spoken by at least a part of the 
Guanche population of the Canary islands. The 
name Libyco-Berber found especially in French 
publications is misleading since the so-called 
‘Libyan’ inscriptions (actually mostly from 
today’s Tunisia) are in older Berber which, 
although known to a limited extent since most 
of the inscriptions are epitaphs, cannot be 


opposed to the rest of Berber as a separate 
branch. Tuareg Berber in particular has pre- 
served many old features. 

Cushitic languages are spoken in northeast 
Africa from Upper Egypt in the north through 
Sudan (east of the Nile), Ethiopia, Djibouti, 
Somalia, the northern half of Kenya, and even in 
Tanzania. The most important Cushitic lan- 
guages both from the practical and the com- 
parative linguistic point of view are: Oromo, 
spoken by well over 32 million native speakers 
mainly in Ethiopia but also in Kenya; — Somali, 
spoken in Somalia, Djibouti, Ethiopia, and 
northern Kenya by some 12.5 million; Beja, spo- 
ken by around 1.2 million people in Sudan, 
Eritrea, and Egypt; and ‘Afar, spoken by 1.5 mil- 
lion speakers in Djibouti and in Ethiopia. Beja 
(very tentatively classified by Hetzron as a sepa- 
rate branch but finally reintroduced into 
Cushitic, see Zaborski 1987), ‘Afar, and closely 
related Saho as well as Rendille (spoken in 
northern Kenya by over 30,000 people and 
classified either as a separate language or as an 
idiosyncratic dialect of Somali) have preserved 
the largest number of old linguistic features. The 
West Cushitic group from southwest Ethiopia 
was very tentatively reclassified as a separate 
Afro-Asiatic subfamily called Omotic, but 
according to Zaborski (2004b) a part of the 
alleged ‘Omotic’, viz. Ari, Hamer, the Banna 
group, and the ‘Mao’ group are not Afro-Asiatic 
at all, while the rest (e.g. Wollamo, Yem/ 
Janjero, Kafa) should still be classified provi- 
sionally as West Cushitic in spite of the very 
strong influence of the neighboring Nilo- 
Saharan languages. 

Egyptian, recorded since ca. 3000 B.C.E., is 
an extinct language since its last historical stage, 
— Coptic, died out as a spoken language under 
the impact of Arabic, ultimately in the period 
between the 17th and roth centuries. Contrary 
to a widespread opinion, Arabic rather than 
Coptic has been the liturgical language of the 
Coptic church since the 1850s. 

The Chadic subfamily consists of some 150 
languages spoken in northern Nigeria, Niger, 
Chad, and northern Cameroon. > Hausa has at 
least some 25 million native speakers, while 
most Chadic languages are spoken by small 
groups of people, many of the Chadic languages 
being on the verge of extinction. Hausa is usu- 
ally quoted as an example of a Chadic language 
since it has been described extensively, although 
from a linguistic point of view it displays many 
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innovations. East Chadic languages, which are 
still little known, such as Dangaleat, Migama, 
and Mubi, preserve a number of older elements. 

So far no other languages have been convinc- 
ingly shown to be genetically related to Afro- 
Asiatic. While attempts to find Afro-Asiatic 
morphological cognates in some Saharan lan- 
guages (e.g. Tubu/ Teda) deserve attention, the 
alleged genetic Afro-Asiatic links of Songhay, 
Nubian, not to mention Meroitic, Ful, the 
Mande group, and Basque cannot be accepted. 
The inclusion of Afro-Asiatic within the alleged 
Nostratic super-family is rather tentative. 

The internal relations between the main 
branches of Afro-Asiatic still need further eluci- 
dation, but there is no doubt that Semitic, 
Berber, and Cushitic, which have the so-called 
prefix conjugations, must be separated from 
Egyptian, which has only suffix conjugations. 
The position of Chadic in relation to other 
branches (although Chadic languages do belong 
to Afro-Asiatic) is still unclear, since most of the 
Chadic languages remain practically unknown. 
Within the Semito-Berbero-Cushitic subgroup 
it is possible that Berber and Cushitic are 
more closely related, but there are also strong 
isoglosses showing a special genetic relation 
between Semitic and Berber. As a matter of fact, 
isoglosses connecting and disconnecting rela- 
tively closely related languages and dialects are 
always more or less contradictory, so that 
genealogical trees as in Fig. 1 actually distort the 
relationship to some extent. 


Figure 1. Alternative genealogical trees of Afro- 
Asiatic languages 


*Proto-Afroasiatic 


Semitic Berber Cushitic Egyptian Chadic 
*Proto-Afroasiatic 
Semitic Cushitic Berber Egyptian Chadic 


The diagram in Fig. 2 may be a better graphic 
presentation of the complicated, partially over- 
lapping and partially exclusive sets of features. 


Figure 2. Relationships between the Afro-Asiatic 


languages 






Personal pronouns provide the most obvious 
proof of the genetic unity of the Afro-Asiatic lan- 
guages (Table r). 

Personal morphemes of the conjugation also 
show relatively close relationship (Table 2). 

Afro-Asiatic languages have a considerably 
large Proto-Afro-Asiatic lexicon in common. 
Comparative lexical-etymological studies are 
still at an initial stage, since many indispensable 
preparatory studies (good dictionaries of many 
languages, comparative dictionaries of smaller 
groups, etc.) are still to be made. Consequently, 
regular sound correspondences or sound laws 
have only partially been discovered. A compara- 
tive dictionary of the Semitic roots (D. Cohen 
1970-1976) is slowly proceeding; Militarev and 
Kogan (2000) is a good dictionary but concen- 
trates on particular semantic fields; Dolgo- 
polskij (1973) is a very good example of com- 
bined comparative-historical phonology and 
etymology with many references to Arabic. A 
dictionary of Berber roots has been started by 
Kamal Nait Zerrad (1998). For Egyptian, Takacs 
(1999) has launched a large-scale etymological 
project. There have been initial reconstructions 
of Proto-Chadic (mainly Jungraith-mayr and 
Ibriszimow 1994; Newman 1977) and of Proto- 
Cushitic (Dolgopolskij 1973; Sasse 1979). On 
the other hand, preliminary comparative diction- 
aries of the whole of Afro-Asiatic, starting with 
Marcel Cohen’s pioneer study (1947), are either 
controversial (Orel and Stolbova 1995) and 
unfinished (e.g. Diakonoff 1993-1997), or not 
acceptable to many scholars (Ehret 1995). In any 
case, there is no doubt that regular sound corre- 
spondences will be discovered, eventually. 
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Table 1. Pronouns in the Afro-Asiatic languages 
Arabic Akkadian Tuareg “Afar Rendille Coptic Hausa Kulere 
sing. 
I ana ana, anadku_ nak anu ani ani ni ni 
2m ’anta atta kay atu ati ento-k — kay ya 
2f anti atti kim atu ati ento ké ki 
3m huwa Su anta usu-k usu ento-f = Si Si 
3f hiya Si anta is ie ento-s ita ti 
plur. 
1 nabnu ninu nakkan(t)i-d nanu nah, inno ano-n mu ni 
2m ?antum attunu kawani-d isin <*itin atin ento-tn ku u 
2f ?antunna  attina kamati-d isin atin ento-tn ka u 
3m hum Sunu antani-d oson 1CO ento-w sul si 
3f hunna Sina antaniiti-d oson ico ento-w stl si 
Table 2. Personal morphemes of the conjugation in Afro-Asiatic languages 
Kabyle Berber Tuareg Berber Saho 
preterite preterite present perfect imperfect subjunct. 
‘to send’ ‘to take’ ‘to know’ 
sing. I. u-zne-g e-rmese-& rammes-e- é-deg-e  d-dig-e a-dag-o 
2m_ tu-zne-d te-rmese-d__ te-rammese-d té-deg-e ta-dig-e  ta-dag-o 
2f  yu-zen te-rmese-d__ te-rammese-d té-deg-e ta-dig-e  ta-dag-o 
3m = yu-zen i-rmes i-rammes yé-deg-e yd-dig-e yd-dag-o 
3f  tu-zen te-rmes te-rammes té-deg-e ta-dig-e  ta-dag-o 
plur 1. 9 mu-zen ne-rmes ne-rammes né-deg-e_ nd-dig-e nd-dag-o 
2m _ tu-zne-m te-rmese-m __ te-rammese-m té-deg-in td-dig-in ta-dag-6-na 
2f — tu-zne-m-t te-rmes-m-et te-rammes-m-et té-deg-in td-dig-in ta-dag-6-na 
3m = u-zne-n e-rmese-n rammese-n yé-deg-in yd-dig-in ya-dag-6-na 
3f —u-zne-n-t ermes-n-et — rammes-n-et yé-deg-in ya-dig-in yd-dag-6-na 





Apart from genetic relationship, Afro-Asiatic 
languages have influenced each other through 
contact, so that some areal features have devel- 
oped. Arabic has been in contact with > Berber 
for some 13 centuries, and Berber has greatly 
influenced Western, i.e. Maghrebi, dialects of 
Arabic in the fields of phonetics (reduction of 
vowels and introduction of many consonant 
groups), vocabulary, and syntax (— Berber loan- 
words). Coptic, which has totally receded under 
the pressure of Arabic, has left some loanwords 
in Egyptian dialects (a few even in Literary 
Arabic) and very few, if any at all, traces in the 
morphology and syntax (— Coptic loanwords). 
Since Arabic as spoken in Ethiopia and in the 
eastern Sudan is still little known, it is difficult to 
say to what extent it has interfered with the local 
Afro-Asiatic languages there, although it is 
known that in the spoken Arabic of > Ethiopia 
the syntactic order SOV typical of Cushitic (in 


Ethio-Semitic it is due to Cushitic influence) has 
been adopted at least in some varieties, resulting 
in sentences like huwa I-bayt ja’a ‘he came home’ 
instead of Standard Arabic huwa jda’a I-bayt. 
Chadian and Nigerian Arabic must have been 
influenced to some extent by Chadic (not to 
mention Nilo-Saharan) languages, but details 
require further investigation. Pidgin and Creole 
Arabic (> Ki-Nubi of Uganda and Nairobi, 
— Juba Arabic, and a Chadian Arabic pidgin, > 
Chad) appeared due to special contact with non- 
Afro-Asiatic languages (— creolization, > 
pidginization). 

As far as typological features are concerned, 
internal inflexion, also called ablaut or > 
apophony is typical not only of Semitic, but of 
all other ‘old’ branches of Afro-Asiatic/Hamito- 
Semitic, although it is receding in more innovat- 
ing languages. Berber, Cushitic, and Egyptian 
have highly regular sets of separate negative 
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conjugations parallel to positive ones (Zaborski 
2003). This coincides with the fact that in 
Arabic the old preterite, viz. ‘apocopate’, yaqtul, 
and in later Akkadian its cognate iprus survive 
mainly in negative sentences. Older Afro-Asiatic 
languages do not seem to have periphrastic ver- 
bal constructions, although in all probability 
such constructions can be reconstructed for 
Proto-Afro-Asiatic (Zaborski 2005). Attempts 
at reconstructing ergative constructions for 
Proto-Afro-Asiatic have as yet failed to convince 
(see Zaborski 1999b). 

For Arabists it is important to know that other 
Afro-Asiatic languages provide evidence that 
some features of Arabic go back not only to 
Proto-Semitic but also to Proto-Afro-Asiatic, 
thus proving that Classical Arabic, contrary to 
the opinion current mainly among Assyrio- 
logists, is not among the most innovating Semitic 
languages at all, but has preserved many ancient 
elements, so that in relative terms it is as ‘ancient’ 
as Akkadian, which had first been recorded over 
2,500 years earlier. Feminine -(a)t is found every- 
where, e.g. Egyptian sv ‘brother’ and s-t ‘sister’, 
Tuareg a-midi ‘companion, friend’, fem. ta-midi-t. 
Singulatives or nomina unitatis are formed 
with -Vi/tV, e.g. ‘Afar addm ‘man’, singulative 
adam-to, pl. adam-um, dummu ‘cat(s)’, singula- 
tive dummu-ta. On the other hand, -u/w is the 
morpheme of masculine, e.g. in the Beja definite 
article ’un < *w-un; Kabyle Berber absolute state 
a-rgaz ‘man’, annexed state wa-rgaz, a-meksal/u- 
meksa ‘shepherd’. 

Internal plurals, which have been considered 
by many Semitists to be a ‘Southern Semitic’ 
innovation, have cognates (not only in the case 
of forms with -d-), first of all in Berber, e.g. 
Tuareg a-fus ‘hand’, pl. i-fass-en, akdl ‘country’, 
pl. i-Rall-en; Cushitic, e.g. Beja bantin ‘eyebrow’, 
pl. banin, hum ‘brain’, pl. him, or ‘son’, pl. ar; in 
Chadic, and even in Egyptian. The masculine 
plural ending -a (see Zaborski 1976) has a good 
cognate in Egyptian -w (*-ow or *-aw), e.g. sn-w 
‘brothers’; Berber -aw, e.g. Tuareg ul ‘heart’, 
pl. ul-aw-en, e-gef ‘head’, pl. i-gaf-aw-an; 
Cushitic, e.g. ‘Afar bus ‘vagina’, pl. bus-wa, 
lubak ‘lion’, pl. lubak-wa; and Chadic. Plural 
and abstract nouns with plural in -dn (e.g. 
Arabic furs-dn ‘riders’) occur also at least in 
Berber, e.g. Tuareg Gnu ‘well, spring’, pl. an-dn, 
a-kli ‘slave, serf’, pl. i-kl-an, and in Cushitic and 
Chadic. The dual is found in Egyptian, e.g. sa-w-y 
‘two brothers’, s1-t-y ‘two sisters’. 


The construct state is common and the geni- 
tive ending -i has a good cognate at least in Beja 
and in ‘Afar-Saho, e.g. awk-a ‘boy’ and awk-i 
miga‘ ‘a boy’s name’. In Cushitic there is also 
good evidence of the diptotic declension (cf. 
Sasse 1984; — diptosis) with absolutive/oblique 
case in -a used not only as accusative but also as 
citation form and after a copula. Nisba ending 
-7is found practically everywhere, e.g. Egyptian 
nwt ‘town’, nwt-y ‘from the town, urban, citi- 
zen’; kmt ‘Egypt’, kmt-y ‘Egyptian’. 

Nouns of place and nouns of instrument have 
cognates, e.g. in Egyptian m-shn ‘rest place’, 
shny ‘to stay, to settle’; m-nb-t ‘clothes, dress’, 
wnkh ‘to dress, to put on clothes’; Hausa ma- 
karant-a ‘school’, karant-d ‘to read’; ma-dab-i 
‘mirror’, dub-d ‘to look at’; ma-kull-i ‘key’, kullé 
‘to lock’. 

Especially Cushitic ‘Afar-Saho shows that the 
Arabic > energicus (which has good cognates, 
for instance, in Ugaritic and in Modern South 
Arabian, while being only residual in Akkadian 
in the form of the so-called ‘ventive’) goes back 
to Proto-Semito-Berbero-Cushitic, as well, e.g. 
‘Afar ta-dir-en keh ‘that you return’, ta-dur-em 
takkeh ‘you may return’ (see Zaborski 2004¢). 

The Arabic tense/aspect/mood endings, ‘im- 
perfect’ -w and ‘subjunctive’ -a have cognates, 
too, with rather common functional and pho- 
nological shifts, in ‘Afar endings, e.g. ta-dur-u 
‘that you return’, tu-dur-e ‘you returned’, neg- 
ative imperfect ma ta-dur-a ‘you do not return’ 
(cf. East Chadic Birgit perfect -i, imperfect -a, 
subjunctive -o), and thus go back to the prehis- 
toric period, while in Akkadian -u has survived 
mainly in non-final position, where it has been 
reinterpreted as a morpheme of subordination 
(wrongly labeled ‘subjunctive’), e.g. subordinate 
present iparras-u, independent (final) present 
iparras (Zaborski forthcoming). Berber ‘pres- 
ent’ (usually called ‘habitual’ or ‘intensive 
aorist’) is formed not only with gemination of 
the second root consonant (e.g. Tuareg i-kdrras 
‘he makes a knot’), which has a good cognate in 
Akkadian and in Ge‘ez, but also with prefixed t- 
(e.g. Tuareg i-takdr < *yi-ta-hkdr ‘he steals’, yu- 
kar ‘he stole’), which may be accompanied either 
by gemination of C2 (e.g. Tuareg i-ta-mdattat ‘he 
dies’, ya-mmut ‘he died) or by vowel lengthening 
(e.g. Tuareg i-tafaday ‘he is skinned’, yd-fiday 
‘he was skinned’). This demonstrates that not 
only intensive yuqattilu/*yaqgattalu but also 
yataqattalu and yataqatalu and *yat(a)gatilu > 
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yaqtatilu/yaqqatilu forms were already used for 
the renewal of the ‘present’ in Proto-Semito- 
Berbero-Cushitic. As a matter of fact, many 
Arabic verbs of the Forms II, V, VI, and VII have 
exactly the same meaning as Form I verbs (e.g., 
they are not intensive, causative, reflexive, 
mediopassive, or passive), which means that 
they are remnants from the period when Proto- 
Arabic, like Berber, had ‘present’ conjugations 
of the *yagattal, yataqattal, yataqatal, and 
yaqqatal (cf. also yanqatil > yaqqatil, e.g. in 
Akkadian and in Hebrew) type. The derived 
form qdtala of Form III is not an innovation of 
‘Southern Semitic’ preserved mainly in Arabic 
(residual in Ge‘ez) since it is found also in 
Cushitic Beja (Zaborski 1994), where it func- 
tions as an intensive form as well as the non- 
intensive present of a group of verbs. This 
explains why so many qdtala forms in Arabic are 
actually intensive/iterative. The internal passive 
of the qutila type has also frequently been 
regarded as an innovation, but it has cognates in 
Egyptian (Zaborski forthcoming). Both Beja 
and ‘Afar-Saho have the auxiliary an ‘to be’, 
which most probably has a cognate in the Semitic 
-n- prefix of mediopassive verbs of Form VII. 
Berber has both n- and m-, which make 
mediopassive and passive forms, Cushitic has m- 
and n-, which may explain, together with 
Egyptian (e.g. m-bnk ‘endowed’ from bnk ‘to 
give a gift, to endow’; m-nhzy-w ‘watching, being 
on a guard’ from n-hzy ‘to be vigilant’) and 
Chadic (e.g. Hausa md-kad-i ‘taylor’) the origin 
of Arabic m-a-, i.e. the prefix of the passive par- 
ticiples, which can hardly be identified with the 
interrogative ma (Zaborski 1999a). It may also 
explain the origin of m-u as prefix of both active 
and passive participles in derived verbs. It is also 
possible that the -z- prefix of Form VIII goes back 
to an original auxiliary, found in Egyptian as a 
suffix. Cushitic and partially Berber confirm that 
all verbal derivational prefixes t-, n-, §/s/h/- of 
Semitic including Arabic were originally free 
standing morphemes, since in Cushitic they 
appear not only as prefixes but also as suffixes. 
The active participle qatil, which is related to the 
originally intensive gdtala has a cognate in 
Egyptian (Zaborski 1999a). The Arabic Form III 
yuqatilu (in which the lengthening of the -a- pre- 
ceding C2 was only a phonetic variant of the 
gemination of Cz) was originally intensive > 
durative. The allegedly principal ‘conative’ func- 
tion was only a semantic variant of intensive, 


especially in resultative verbs: yuqatilu with sin- 
gular object can mean only ‘to repeat efforts to 
kill’, since a single object can be killed only once. 
It was used for the renewal of the ‘present’ in 
Proto-Arabic and is still used as present/‘imper- 
fect’? in Modern South Arabian, e.g. Mehri ya- 
rakb-en ‘he rides’ with originally ‘energetic’ -en. 
It also occurs in conditional sentences (subjunc- 
tive ya-rokab). In Beja past < old present, e.g. te- 
kdtim-a ‘you used to come repeatedly to the same 
place’. In this respect, Classical Arabic is actually 
more ancient than Akkadian since it had several 
‘presents’, both with gemination and long -d- 
(and both sometimes accompanied by ta-), while 
Akkadian seems to have preserved the iparras(-u) 
present only. 
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ANDRZEJ ZABORSKI (University of Cracow) 


Agent 


There has been a terminological mix-up and 
indeterminacy over the syntactic and the seman- 
tic notion of fail by Arab grammarians, who dis- 
tinguished between transitive and intransitive 
verbs, but did not focus on inherent componen- 
tial features of the verb or the noun (phrase) 
when investigating the semantic role of fa‘il in a 
given proposition. Arab grammarians did not 
provide clear-cut semantic criteria for the poten- 
tially agentive nominal. Their characterization, 
therefore, was syntactic, rather than semantic. 
Arab grammarians assigned the role of Agent (> 
fail) to  post-verbal nominal constituents 
regardless of their inherent semantic properties 
and without taking into consideration the 
semantic properties of the verb. Thus, the role of 
Agent is designated by its position: postverbal for 
the Basra school of grammar and post- or pre- 
verbal for the Kufa school of grammar. The 
quasi-semantic label fail was applied to a gen- 
eral syntactic category, namely, Subject, and lost 
its semantic thrust. Although case markers, such 
as nominative and accusative, are surface struc- 
ture grammatical indicators, they dominated the 
characterization of the underlying grammatical 
functions, such as fa%l and maf ‘al, of nominal 
constituents of a given proposition. Case mark- 
ers in Arabic, however, cannot consistently 
account for the semantic roles of nominals in a 
proposition. The traditional Arab grammarians’ 
account of fail could not capture the intuitive 
judgment that al-waladu ‘the boy’ in sentences 
like gafa I-waladu ‘the boy fell asleep’ and rabiba 
l-waladu j@izatan ‘the boy won a prize’ is not 
the fail ‘Agent’ of any action. It is rather an 
Experiencer and Benefactive, respectively. 

The inadequacy of the traditional account of 
the nominal Subject has led modern Arab lin- 
guists such as Hasan (1963) and al-Maxzumi 
(1964) to distinguish between al-fa‘il al-muxtar 
‘the volitional doer’ and al-fa‘il gayr al-muxtdar 
‘the non-volitional doer’. The impact of 
European linguistics on the Arab linguistic tra- 
dition has now started to take shape. Agent, in 
the view of Kearns (2000:188 ff.), is a thematic 
role in terms of thematic roles theory (> case 
theory, — theta roles), which was already pro- 
posed by the Sanskrit grammarian Panini in 
500-400 B.C.E. who established classes of noun 
phrases according to the broad interpretation of 
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their grammatical form. However, thematic 
roles have mainly been syntactic, and the the- 
matic role of Agent overlaps with other 
causative nominals such as ar-riydhu ‘the wind’ 
in kasarat ar-riyabu s-siyaja ‘the wind smashed 
the fence’. Traditional thematic roles theory was 
concerned with the interpretation of nominals 
according to their grammatical characteristics, 
in particular, position in the sentence, case mark- 
ing, and prepositions, if any, preceding the noun 
phrase (Kearns 2000:191). 

We view Agent as a semantic role assigned to 
nominal constituents in a given proposition. It is 
a semantic notion that denotes the actual doer of 
an action embodied in an action verb. Thus, 
before embarking on the syntactic characteri- 
zation of a given noun (phrase), one needs to 
distinguish between an action verb and a 
non-action verb, and ‘an actual doer’ fa‘il baqiqi 
and ‘a non-actual doer’ fail in the traditional 
sense, i.e. the Subject which can also be ‘a 
fronted Subject’ mubtada’, (— ibtida’) regard- 
less of its semantic role. 

Agent is a case notion in terms of case gram- 
mar theory developed by Charles Fillmore in 
1968. Case grammar, however, does not provide 
a solution to the problem of which nominal con- 
stituents should be assigned the role of Agent 
and why. Linguists failed to pinpoint clear-cut 
semantic criteria for the characterization of 
agentivity, though they are in agreement about 
animacy as the criterial feature of agentivity, i.e. 
only an animate noun (phrase) can undertake 
the semantic role of Agent. Proponents of this 
view include Gruber (1967), Fillmore (1968), 
Lakoff (1968), Lyons (1977), and Jackendoff 
(1972). Other linguists, such as Chafe (1970) 
and Platt (1971), disagreed, arguing that the role 
of Agent could be assigned to both animate and 
inanimate constituents. The inherent compo- 
nential features of either the noun or the verb 
may determine what constitutes an Agent. Two 
opposing views emerged regarding which is the 
central and which the peripheral constituent, the 
noun or the verb, when agentivity is investi- 
gated. Linguists such as Fillmore (1968) and 
Lakoff (1977) accounted for agenthood accord- 
ing to the inherent features of the noun (phrase), 
while linguists such as Chafe (1970) and 
Fillmore (who made a u-turn in 1970) claimed 
that agentivity can only be determined by the 
inherent features of the verb. The latter view of 


the centrality of the verb in a given proposition 
gained momentum and was supported by other 
linguists such as Cook (1971) and Andrews 
(1985). It was held earlier by the French linguist 
Tesniére (1965). 

Here, the view will be taken that Animacy is 
the archetypal feature of agentivity, while inani- 
mate subject nominals cannot be assigned the 
semantic role of Agent. Similarly, the semantic 
nature of the verb should be the criterial ingre- 
dient of agenthood. A refined blend of the noun- 
based and verb-based accounts needs therefore 
to be introduced for the characterization of the 
case role Agent. In other words, agentivity can- 
not be established by a one-sided analysis; the 
semantic features of both the noun (phrase) and 
the verb should be considered. Thus, the criter- 
ial features of both the agentive noun (phrase), 
i.e. agentive Subjects, and the agentive verb need 
to be specified. First of all, potentially agentive 
nominals should enjoy a number of archetypal 
inherent agentive componential features such 
as: [+ Human], to be distinguished from non- 
humans; [+ Higher Animate], to be distin- 
guished from lower animates like animals, 
which lack the mental capability to perceive 
commands; [+ Volition], to be distinguished 
from nominals which lack the will in making a 
decision such as lower animates; [+ Potent], to 
be distinguished from impotent animate or inan- 
imate nominals; [+ Control], to be distinguished 
from nominals that cannot control their actions; 
[+ Intentionality], to be distinguished from nom- 
inals that do not express an intention while car- 
rying out an action; [+ Imperativeness], to be 
distinguished from nominals that cannot receive 
an order; and [+ Active], to be distinguished 
from non-active nominals such as Objects. 

However, some of these relational features are 
shared by non-agentive nominals which co-occur 
with agentive verbs, as in dammara |-maddu 
Lbabriyyu |-mandazila wa-qatala n-ndsa ‘the 
tsunami destroyed the houses and killed the peo- 
ple’. Although the Subject nominal al-maddu I- 
babriyyu ‘the tsunami’ is [- Human], [- Animate], 
[- Volition], [- Control], [- Intentionality], and 
[- Imperativeness], this Subject nominal enjoys 
other agentivity features such as [+ Potent] and 
[+ Active]. In other words, it is a causer and can 
bring about some event or state. Yet, it cannot be 
assigned the case role Agent, since only [+ Higher 
Animate] can be commanded because they are 
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potentially [+ Human], which explains why sen- 
tences like ya maddu dammir al-manazil wa-qtul 
an-nasa ‘oh tsunami, destroy the houses and 
kill the people’ are not acceptable. Similarly, 
[- Higher Animate] and [- Human] Subject nomi- 
nals such as dogs or chimpanzees cannot under- 
take the role of Agent since they do not enjoy 
sophisticated mental systems and decision-mak- 
ing which are characteristic of [+ Human] nomi- 
nals. Although lower animates can receive 
commands, they cannot, for instance, solve 
mathematical problems, invent, write articles, 
report, be witnesses in court, perform actions 
purposively and with a presupposed will, or give 
orders or advice. Thus, the relational feature [+ 
Human] is a necessary corollary of the case role 
Agent. The [+ Human] feature, however, has not 
been accounted for by Wierzbicka (2002), who 
links the notion of Agent directly with the uni- 
versal concept ‘Do’ ya‘mal as in Saxsun mad ‘amila 
Sayan md ‘someone did something’ without link- 
ing the fundamental agentive feature [+ Human] 
to the agentive nominal. For Givén (2001:52), 
volition is the prototypical agentive feature. 
Kearns (2000:192, 237), however, assigns the 
case role Agent to [- Human] inanimate nomi- 
nals, but links agentivity with the relational fea- 
tures of conscious control, volition, and 
intention. 

After the investigation of the criterial features 
of the agentive nominal, those of the agentive 
verb have to be specified as well. A syntactically 
motivated analysis is irrelevant here since it 
accounts only for surface structure syntactic 
functions of nominal constituents in a given con- 
struction. Arabic derivative verb forms are vital 
in the assignment of agentivity. Morphological 
changes in a given verb lead to a change in the 
case frame of the verb. A verb like kataba ‘to 
write’ is an agentive verb, and so is its derivative 
form kattaba ‘to make someone write’. Both 
verb forms allow a potential agentive nominal. 
However, sentences like kattaba I-mudarrisu t- 
tullaba d-darsa ‘the teacher made the students 
write the lesson’ can be regarded as having two 
Agents. The first is the primary Agent al-mudar- 
risu ‘the teacher’, who initiates the action of 
writing, and the second, although the Object, is 
the secondary Agent at-tullaba ‘the students’, 
which is the performer of the action of writing. 
The verb form, therefore, is crucial in the assign- 
ment of the role of Agent to a nominal. Two verb 
types can be differentiated in terms of their selec- 


tional semantic features: dynamic (action) 
verbs and stative verbs. In the present account, 
we are concerned only with dynamic verb forms, 
which are agentive verbs that allow a potential 
agentive nominal. Stative verbs, however, are non- 
agentive and co-occur with case roles other than 
Agent, which are outside the scope of the present 
investigation. Agents, therefore, do not co-occur 
with stative verbs, such as mdta ‘to die’, ‘alima 
‘to know’, ndma ‘to fall asleep’, xasira ‘to lose’. 
It should be clear by now why a verb-based 
account is paramount in the analysis of agentiv- 
ity in Arabic. The relational feature [+ Human] 
can co-occur with both dynamic and stative 
verbs. A Subject nominal like al-fatatu ‘the girl’ 
can occur with both verb types, but the case role 
it is assigned differs depending on the type of 
verb associated with it. Thus, the case role Agent 
is contingent on the semantic nature of the verb 
in a given proposition. Relational features like [+ 
Volition], [+ Control], and [+ Active] can also be 
imputed to the agentive nominal. These rela- 
tional components allow the dynamic verb to 
occur in the progressive aspect, as in construc- 
tions like md zala r-rajulu yukassiru I|-’axsaba 
‘the man is still breaking the logs into pieces’ and 
kanat xadijatu tasiru bi-sur‘atin ‘“Xadija was 
walking fast’. The semantic properties of 
dynamic verbs like kassara ‘to break into pieces’ 
and sdra ‘to walk’ illustrate that such verbs can 
occur in the progressive aspect, which pictures 
the action as still being carried out and as being 
performed with volition by a wilful [+ Human] 
Subject nominal in full control over what is 
being done. Dynamic verbs like the above can 
also take the relational feature [+ Imperative- 
ness], as illustrated by imperatives like iksir 
‘break’, kassir ‘break into pieces’, or sir ‘walk’. 
Stative verbs, however, like sakka ‘to doubt’ 
and ra’d ‘to see’ cannot; they are semantically 
[- Imperative] due to their semantic nature. As a 
result, Agents can occur with dynamic verbs only. 

An exhaustive characterization of Agent in 
Arabic should take into account both the lexical 
features of the Subject noun (phrase) and the 
semantic properties of the verb. Neither an agen- 
tive verb nor agentive lexical features, such as [+ 
Human], alone can predict the occurrence of 
Agent. The Subject nominal at-tabibu ‘the doc- 
tor’ in istalama t-tabibu j@izatan ‘the doctor 
received a prize’ is a [+ Human], but it cannot be 
assigned the case role Agent, because semanti- 
cally the verb istalama ‘to receive’ is character- 
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ized by the componential feature [+ Benefac- 
tive]. The verb kasara ‘to break’, for instance, 
co-occurs with [+ Human] nouns and similarly 
with non-human, inanimate, and natural force 
nouns, as in kasara I-kalbu I-lawhata ‘the 
dog broke the painting’, kasarat al-bijdratu 
§-Subbaka ‘the stone broke the window’, and 
kasarat ar-ribu s-siydja ‘the wind broke the 
fence’. Yet, none of the Subject nominals al- 
kalbu ‘the dog’, al-hijdratu ‘the stone’, and ar- 
ribu ‘the wind’ is an Agent. 
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HusseEIn ABDUL-RAOF (University of Leeds) 


Agreement 


Agreement is a relational feature obtaining 
between members of different phrases and 
clauses. Within the Standard Arabic verbal par- 
adigm, for example, verbs agree with subjects in 
three features: gender, person, and number. This 
is illustrated in sentences (1), (2), and (3). 


(1) a. ndm-a al-walad-u 
slept-3.s.m the-boy-nom 
‘The boy slept’ 

b. ndm-at al-bint-u 
slept-3.s.f the-girl-nom 
‘The girl slept’ 

(2) a. ?ana nim-tu 
Ls.m/f slept-1s.m/f 
‘Tslept’ 

b. ?anta nim-ta 
you.s.m slept-2.s.m 
“You slept’ 

c. huwa nam-a 
he.s.m slept-3s.m 
‘He slept’ 

(3) a. ?anta nim-ta 
you.s.m slept-2.s.m 
‘You slept’ 

b. ?antuma nim-tuma 


you.d.m/f slept-2.d.m/f 
“You slept’ 

c. ?antum nim-tum 
you.p.m slept-2.p.m 
‘You slept’ 


The example in (1) shows different agreement 
morphology on the verb according to whether 
the subject is masculine or feminine. While the 
verb in (1a) shows a masculine suffix /-a/, (1b) 
exhibits a feminine suffix /-at/. In (2), the differ- 
ent suffixal morphology on the verbs is due to 
the change of person: rst person in (2a), 2nd per- 
son in (2b), and 3rd person in (2c). As for the 
verbs in (3a), (3b), and (3c), they clearly show 
different suffixes that are sensitive to the number 
feature. Thus, the suffix /-ta/ in (3a) marks 
the singular feature, /-tuma/ in (3b) marks the 
dual feature, and /tum/ in (3c) marks the plural 
feature. 


The Arabic verbal agreement paradigms in per- 
fect and imperfect forms are summarized in 


Tables 1 and 2. 
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Table 1. Morphophonemic shapes of the Perfect agreement morphemes 

















Singular Dual Plural 
Masculine Feminine Masculine Feminine Masculine Feminine 
3rd pers. /-al /-at/ /-a/ /-ata/ /-u/ /-na/ 
2nd pers. /-tal /-ti/ /-tuma/ /-tuma/ /-tum/ /-tunna/ 
Ist pers. /-tu/ /-tu/ /-na/ /-na/ /-na/ /-na/ 
Table 2. Morphophonemic shapes of the Imperfect agreement morphemes 
Singular Dual Plural 
Masculine Feminine Masculine Feminine Masculine Feminine 
3rd pers. /y-/_/-al /t-/_fual /y-/_/-ani/ /t-/_/-ani/ /y-/_/-ana/ /t-/_/-nal 
2nd pers. /t-/_/-ul /t-/_/ina/ /t-/_/- ani/ /t-/_/-ani/ /t-/_/-ana / /t-/_/-na/ 
Ist pers. P-/_/-ul /2-/_/-u/ /n-/_/-ul /n-/_/-ul /n-/_/-ul /n-/_/-ul 





While agreement morphology within the perfect 
paradigm is prefixal, the imperfect paradigm 
combines prefixes and suffixes resulting in dis- 
continuous morphemes, as shown above and 
illustrated below in (4), (5), and (6) for person, 
gender, and number respectively. 


(4) a. ?ana ?-adrus-u 
I.s.m/f 1.m/f-study-s 
‘Tam studying’ 
b. ?anta t-adrus-u 
you.s.m 2.m-study-s 
“You are studying’ 
c. hbuwa y-adrus-u 
he.s.m 3.m-study-s 
‘He is studying’ 
(5) a. ?anta t-adrus-u 
you.s.m 2.m-study-s 


“You are studying [masc.]’ 


b. ?anti t-adrus-ina 
you.s.f 2.m-study-f 
“You are studying [fem.]’ 

(6) a. huwa y-adrus-u 

he.s.m 3.m-study-s 
‘He is studying” 

b. huma y-adrus-ani 
they.d.m 3.m-study-d 
‘They are studying’ 

c. hum y-adrus-una 


they.p.m 3.m-study-p 


‘They are studying’ 


The generalizations in (7a), (7b), and (7c) below 
clearly summarize the distribution of nominal 
agreement morphology on the verb. 


(7) a. person morphology (1st, 2nd, 3rd) is 
constantly encoded in the prefix; 

b. number morphology (singular, dual, plu- 
ral) is encoded in the suffix, except for the 
Ist person; 

c. gender morphology (masculine, femi- 
nine) appears on the suffix in the plural 
and on the prefix in the singular, except 
for the 1st person; 


Following this brief summary of subject agree- 
ment morphology as it is spelled out on verbs, 
the remaining part of this entry focuses on a 
number of agreement discrepancies. First, it 
examines the contexts under which these agree- 
ment inconsistencies are achieved; second, it 
highlights the major analyses; finally, it provides 
an analysis which accounts for the observed phe- 
nomena and extends to similar agreement dis- 
crepancies within the Arabic morphological 
system. 

Subject agreement morphology on the verb is 
sensitive to the subject position in the sentence. 
As such, if the subject precedes the verb, all 
agreement morphemes (person, gender, and 
number) are realized on the verb. If the subject 
follows the verb, person and gender are realized, 
while number agreement is not observed. This 
asymmetry between preverbal and postverbal 
subjects in Arabic is illustrated by the contrast 
between (8a) and (8b). 
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(/*ndm-u) lawladu (VS) 
slept-3.m.s (slept-3.m.p ) the-boy-nom 
‘The boys slept’ 


(8) a. nam-a 


b. al-?awldd-u (SV) 
the-boys-nom slept-3.m.p (slept-3.m.s) 
‘The boys slept’ 


nam-u (*nadm-a) 


In (8a) the verb nam-a ‘slept’ carries singular 
morphology, as indicated by the suffix /-a/, while 
the subject al-awlddu ‘the boys’ is plural as indi- 
cated by the plural form of the noun (walad 
[sg.], >awlad [pl.]). In (8b), however, the verb 
nam-u ‘slept’ carries plural morphology, as indi- 
cated by the suffix /-a/, whereas the subject al- 
’awladu ‘the boys’ is in the same plural form. 
This asymmetry is further supported by the 
ungrammaticality of the plural form of the verb 
in (8a) and singular form of the verb in (8b). In 
short, Arabic verbs agree in number with pre- 
verbal but not postverbal subjects. 

The examples in (8) with a masculine plural 
subject and the ones in (9) with a feminine dual 
show that postverbal subjects, as well as prever- 
bal subjects, control agreement on the verb with 
respect to the features of gender and person. 


(9) a.ndm-at (*nam-ata)  al-bint-ani (VS) 
slept-3.f.s (slept-3.f.d ) the-girl(f)-3.d 
‘The two girls slept’ 

b. al-bint-ani nam-ata (*nadm-at) (SV) 


the-girl(f)-3.d slept-3.f.d (slept-3.f.s) 
‘The two girls slept’ 


The above agreement asymmetry whereby sub- 
ject verb agreement obtains in the SV order with 
all pronominal features of gender, number, and 
person, while partial agreement, i.e. gender and 
person only, obtains in VS order has been dis- 
cussed and analyzed within the investigation of 
the syntax of clauses and functional categories in 
Universal Grammar (UG) in an extensive litera- 
ture which cannot be reviewed here; see, for 
example, Fassi Fehri (1982, 1988, 1993); Abd El 
Moneim (1989); Mohammad (1990, 1999); 
Benmamoun (1990, 1992, 2000); Eid (1991); 
Bahloul and Harbert (1993); Bahloul (1994); 
Harbert and Bahloul (2002); Aoun, Benma- 
moun, and Sportiche (1994); and Parkinson 
(1995). Agreement asymmetry is quite common 
in a number of languages and language groups. 
For Celtic languages, see McCloskey (1986), 
Rouveret (1991), and Bahloul and Harbert 


(1993); for North Italian Dialects, see Brandi 
and Cordin (1989); for Russian and other Slavic 
languages, see Corbett (1983). In Arabic and in 
other languages with similar verbal agreement 
alternations, the essential question is how to 
account for such asymmetry. In other words, 
each analysis has to explain how each agreement 
pattern is licensed. The following section briefly 
highlights the contributions of major analyses 
which have provided an answer to this question. 


1. THE EXPLETIVE ANALYSIS 


Fassi Fehri (1982, 1988) and Mohammad 
(1990, 1999) provide an answer to the question 
of asymmetry by contending that agreement pat- 
terns differently in VSO and SVO sentences 
because the latter is licensed by a different ele- 
ment in each case. While in SVO cases, full 
agreement obtains through specifier-head agree- 
ment with the thematic subject, partial agree- 
ment in VSO cases is the result of an agreement 
with a preverbal null expletive pronoun. This 
analysis is motivated by the observation that 
Arabic VSO structures may be preceded by 
expletive topics as shown in (ro). 
(10) ?inna-hu zdara-ni talatu $a trat-in 
that-it visited-me three-nom_poets.f.-gen 
(Fassi Fehri 1993:39) 

‘It visited me three poets’ = ‘Three poets 
visited me’ 


Under the Expletive Analysis, the singular agree- 
ment feature on the verb zdrani is licensed by the 
3rd person singular pronominal form /-hu/ on 
the complementizer ’inna ‘that’. Fassi Fehri 
(1988) postulates an empty expletive pronoun 
(pro) in order to license the 3rd person singular 
agreement features on the verb; Mohammad 
(1990:98) claims that “VSO sentences in Arabic 
contain two subjects: the ‘real’ subject and an 
expletive subject . . . that dictates the agreement 
features on the verb”. It is later observed that 
while the expletive has inherent singular num- 
ber, its gender features are variable, and it can 
“change ...to feminine if followed by a femi- 
nine subject” (Mohammad 1999:144). It is not 
clear, however, that this analysis is descriptively 
adequate. In a much more recent work, Fassi 
Fehri (1993:39) observes that this analysis 
“arbitrarily limits the list of expletives to the one 
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needed”. Benmamoun (2000:125) further notes 
the lack of “any independent motivation for 
such an expletive”. Harbert and Bahloul (2002: 
65-66) question the validity of this approach on 
the basis of its theoretical and practical limita- 
tions, since it fails to answer a number of funda- 
mental questions. 


2. INCORPORATION AND MERGER 
ANALYSIS 


Another account which has been proposed to 
explain the Arabic agreement asymmetry claims 
that the differences between full and partial agree- 
ment are the products of fundamentally different 
processes. On the basis of examples such as 

(rz) and (12), Fassi Fehri (1993:111) contends 
that full agreement is achieved through pronoun 
incorporation. 


(11) a. j@-u 
came.3.pl.m 
‘They [masc.] came’ 


b. ji’-na 
came.3.pl.f 
‘They [fem.] came’ 


(12) a. j@-a lPawlad-u 


came-s.m the-boys-nom 
‘The boys came’ 

b. ja-at al-banat-u 
came-f the-girls-nom 


‘The girls came’ 


As the examples in (11a) and (11b) suggest, full 
agreement obtains with null pronominals, while 
partial agreement is obtained with postverbal full 
lexical subjects. The pronouns are null because 
they have been incorporated into the verb. The 
gist of the merger analysis, on the other hand, is 
that it is partial agreement which involves incor- 
poration, not of pronouns, but of postverbal lex- 
ically headed subject noun phrases (NPs). To 
provide further support, Benmamoun observes 
that it is not always the case that morphosyntac- 
tic features are realized through affixes by show- 
ing that such features may be spelled out 
periphrastically through independent words, as 
in the case of tense being realized through auxil- 
iaries or modals. Along the same line of argu- 
ment, Benmamoun (2000:130) claims that in the 
VS cases where only partial agreement is 
observed, the number feature on the verb is not 


spelled out by an affix, but rather by the lexical 
subject which merges with the verb. In other 
words, “since the subject is inherently specified 
for number features, its merger with the verb 
amounts to spelling-out those features on the lat- 
ter, thus making the number suffix redundant”. 
In short, Benmamoun’s approach offers an alter- 
native analysis by claiming that number agree- 
ment in Arabic is spelled out in two different 
ways: as a single word through affixation or 
periphrastically through the merger of the verb 
and the postverbal subject. 

Different as the incorporation account of Fassi 
Fehri and the merger account of Benmamoun 
may be, they converge on one crucial prediction: 
there should never be full agreement with overt 
postverbal subjects. In Fassi Fehri’s account, this 
follows because full agreement is an incorpo- 
rated subject, and therefore should never co- 
occur with an overt subject. In Benmamoun’s 
account, it follows because postverbal subjects 
are obligatorily merged with the verb, thus pre- 
cluding the independent realization of number 
agreement morphology. 


3. THE GOVERNMENT-AGREEMENT 
ANALYSIS 


A more promising analysis has been advanced in 
Bahloul and Habert (1993) and Harbert and 
Bahloul (2002). Under this analysis, labeled the 
Government-Agreement (GA) approach, it is 
argued that SVO and VSO sentences exhibit dif- 
ferent agreement patterns because agreement is 
effected under different syntactic conditions. In 
the former, it encodes a Spec-Head relationship 
between the subject and the agreeing verb, while 
in the latter it is obtained under a relationship 
of government between those elements. Thus, 
the difference in agreement morphology results 
because different feature sets are accessible 
under these two types of agreement. Under this 
account, Determiner Phrases (DPs) headed by 
lexical nouns are represented as in (13). 
Agreement features may be inherent or 
derived. Gender features are inherent features of 
lexical nouns since they are associated with 
invariant gender distinctions. Definiteness, how- 
ever, is not an inherent feature of lexical head 
nouns, but rather of the functional category 
‘Determiner’ and therefore of DPs. In (13) gen- 
der features, being inherent features of nouns, 
are associated with the lowest layer of projection 
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N° 
[=Fem] 


(the Base of the projection system, in terms of 
Bahloul and Harbert 1993). Number and 
Definiteness features, on the other hand, are 
associated with higher level functional heads in 
the projection system. Accordingly, only fea- 
tures of the Base of a projection system are 
visible for purposes of agreement under govern- 
ment, as specified by the principle in (14), while 
all features are visible for Spec-Head agreement. 


(14) The Government-Agreement constraint: 
only those features that originate on the 
Base of a Projection System are evaluated 
for agreement under government. 


This yields the observed asymmetry between 
gender and number agreement in Arabic. Gender 
features originate on lexical Ns, hence on the Bases 
of Projection Systems. Thus, they are visible for 
agreement under government. Number features 
are features of the functional head Num?°. They 
are not features of the Base node in Projection 
Systems terminating in lexical nouns and are 
therefore not visible to such agreement. 


4. AGREEMENT IN CONJOINED 
SUBJECTS 


Another advantage of the Government-Agree- 
ment analysis is that it readily explains the 
agreement contrast between postverbal and pre- 
verbal conjoined subjects as illustrated in (15). 


(15) a. [al-walad-u wa I|-bint-u] xaraj-a 
the-boy-nom and the-girl-nom left-d.m 
‘The boy and the girl left’ 
b. [al-bint-u wa |-walad-u] xaraj-a 
the-girl-nom and the-boy-nom left-d.m 


c. xaraj-at [al-bint-u wa |-walad-u] 
left-3.s.f the-girl-nom and the-boy-nom 

d. xaraj-a [al-walad-u wa I-bint-u] 
left-3.s.m the-boy-nom and the-girl-nom 


In (15a), we see that a conjoined subject consist- 
ing of a masculine conjunct and a feminine con- 
junct triggers (dual) masculine agreement on a 
verb in SV order. A masculine NP conjoined 
with a feminine NP yields a coordinate structure 
with the composite gender feature [+Masc], and 
this feature controls agreement on the verb. The 
example in (15b) shows that the order of the 
conjuncts does not affect the outcome of agree- 
ment. For the purpose of agreement, it does not 
matter whether the first conjunct is masculine 
and the second feminine, as in (15a), or that the 
first is feminine and the second masculine, as in 
(t5b). In both cases the controlling gender 
agreement remains the same, namely, mascu- 
line. The contrast between (15a) and (15b) 
shows that gender agreement is not affected by 
the relative order of the conjuncts. The verb in 
SV order agrees with the composite masculine 
gender feature of the topmost node. 

In VS order, however, a very different pattern 
emerges. The verb is singular with postverbal 
subjects, as expected, but its gender inflection is 
determined by the closest conjunct. In (15c) it is 
feminine since the feminine conjunct comes first. 
In (15d) it is masculine since the masculine con- 
junct is first. The same pattern obtains with per- 
son agreement. The examples in (16) illustrate 
agreement with the first conjunct in postverbal 
conjoined subject constructions. 


(16) a. xaraj-ti [anti wa — huwal 
left-2.s.£ you.s.f and he.3.s.m 
“You and he left’ 
b. xaraj-ta  [anta wa hiya] 
left-2.s.m you.s.m and __ she.3.s.f 
“You and he left’ 


The example in (16) is given the representation 
in (17) whereby the conjunction heads a 
Conjunction Phrase (ConjP), and the first con- 
junct is its Specifier. 

As Benmamoun has noted, under the assump- 
tion of an appropriate definition of minimality 
government, INFL in configuration (17) governs 
the Specifier of the Conjunction Phrase, since 
that Spec is not more locally o-commanded by 
any other head. Accordingly, INFL may agree in 
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(17) INFV 
Jy> 
INFL PredP 
V fo XN 
Spec Pred Pred’ 
ConjP[+MASC] / \ 
/ \ Pred VP 
SpecConj Cony’ 
/ | \ 
DP Conj° DP 
| | | 
NP | NP 


[+Fem] and [+Masc] 


gender with the DP in Spec Conj position, 
through agreement under government. It may 
not agree with the second conjunct, the comple- 
ment of Conj°, since the complement is in the 
domain of a more local head. To ensure the 
impossibility of feminine agreement in (15d), 
certain other well-motivated assumptions are 
required. First, if conjunctions are heads, it 
appears that they must be functional, rather 
than lexical heads. They are closed class ele- 
ments, not belonging to a major word class, and 
they lack descriptive content. If so, then the NP 
complement of Conj° in (17) constitutes the Base 
of a Projection System extending upward to 
Conjunction Phrase. Given that features of 
Bases of Projection Systems are projected freely 
upward through those systems, a question is 
raised as to why the feminine feature of the noun 
in the complement phrase in (15d), for example, 
is not available for agreement. Harbert and 
Bahloul (2002) propose that the projection of 
these features is disrupted in such cases because 
the head of the Conjunction Phrase is simultane- 
ously assigned a second abstract gender feature 
through Spec-Head agreement with the DP in 
the SpecConj position. Because of these compet- 
ing features, one from the Base of the Projection 
System and one from the Specifier of the phrase, 
the Conjunction Phrase receives a composite 
gender feature, counting for purposes of agree- 
ment as Masculine. This composite gender fea- 
ture is what determines masculine agreement in 
the Spec-Head agreement cases in (15a—b). 

The three analyses of agreement presented 
above — the Expletive Analysis, the Incorpora- 
tion and Merger Analysis, and the Government- 
Agreement Analysis — provide different accounts 


for Arabic agreement asymmetry. The Govern- 
ment-Agreement Analysis, however, provides a 
unified account for the agreement asymmetry 
and related issues such as agreement with con- 
joined subjects. 
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‘Aid 


When dealing with anaphoric reference, the 
Medieval Arab grammarians normally use the 
verb ‘dda (ya‘udu *ild ‘referring to’). The term 
‘@ id (occasionally rabit, raji‘) is typically used to 
denote the resumptive pronoun in either a 
clausal predicate (jumla xabar) or a relative 
clause (jumla sila/sifa). The underlying principle 
in both cases is that the basic form of the predi- 
cate and the attribute is a phrase referring back 
to the mubtada (the subject in a non-VS sen- 
tence, sometimes translated as ‘topic’, a prag- 
matic term that does not cover all instances of 
mubtada’) or head (man“ut) respectively. In 
other words, there must be a semantic relation of 
identity between the xabar/sifa (— sabab) and 
the mubtada’/manut respectively. A clause, in 
contrast to a phrase, is by definition a non-refer- 
ential element. Thus, in order to establish a 
predicative or an attributive relationship be- 
tween a clause and a mubtada’/ head, some ref- 
erential linking element should be entered into 
the clause, usually a personal pronoun referring 
back to the mubtada/head. Ibn Yas (d. 
642/1245) explains, when dealing with the types 
of clausal xabar (Sarh 1, 88-89), that the jumla 
has the value of an independent sentence (kalam 
mustaqill) and therefore cannot qualify as a 
xabar, unless it contains some referential ele- 
ment (dikr) to link it to the mubtada’. Absence of 
such an element would render the clause syntac- 
tically disconnected (ajnabiyya) from its mub- 
tada@, and the sentence as a whole unacceptable. 
Thus, while zaydun qama ’abuhu ‘Zayd, his 
father stood’ is a perfectly grammatical sen- 
tence, with -hu in ’abuhu functioning as ‘a’id, 
zaydun qama ‘amrun ‘Zayd, ‘Amr stood’ is dis- 
allowed because of the lack of an ‘@id. The prin- 
ciple requiring an ‘@’id in a clausal xabar applies 
not only to verbal and nominal clauses but also 
to cases where the xabar position is filled by a 
conditional sentence or by what some of the 
later grammarians refer to as jumla darfiyya. 
Regarding the former, Ibn Ya‘is (Sarh I, 89) indi- 
cates that the ‘@’id may occur either in the prota- 
sis (Sart), as in zaydun in tukrim-hu yaskur-ka 
‘amrun ‘Zayd, if you honor him, ‘Amr will thank 
you’, or both in the protasis and the apodosis 
(jaza’), as in zaydun’in yaqumukrim-hu ‘Zayd, 
if he stands up, I will honor him’. As for cases 
such as zaydun fi d-dar ‘Zayd is in the house’ 


(jumla darfiyya), Ibn Ya%8 (Sarh 1, 91) indi- 
cates that this sentence is paraphrasable by 
zaydun yastagirru fi d-dar, where the deleted 
yastaqirru ‘he is located’ contains the ‘aid. 

The grammarians cite other cases where the 
‘@id is absent from the clausal xabar. They 
emphasize that such a deletion occurs only in 
cases where it is easily retrievable from the con- 
text. One typical example is the sentence as- 
samnu manawani bi-dirhamin ‘the butter, two 
manan for a dirham’. Ibn Ya‘i8 (Sarb I, 91) 
explains that in such cases the mubtada@ is a 
generic noun designating a kind of commodity, 
and that the sentence as a whole is de-signed for 
pricing that commodity. The addressee can thus 
easily relate this sentence to the underlying 
(muqaddar) full version: as-samnu manawdni 
min-hu bi-dirhamin, where -hu in min-hu is the 
‘@id referring to as-samn (for further examples 
and details, see, e.g., Ibn Ya‘, Sarb I, 91-92). 

A well-known Kufan claim is that the ‘aid in 
the clausal xabar is the assigner of the raf‘ case 
to the mubtada’. Dealing with the verse kullun 
gad ‘alima salata-hu wa-tasbiba-hu ‘He knows 
the prayers and praise of each’ (Q. 24/41), al- 
Farra’ (Ma‘ani Il, 255) states that kullun is 
assigned the raf‘ case by the pronoun -hyu refer- 
ring back to it in salata-hu wa-tasbiha-hu. For 
extensive citations of passages from al-Farra”s 
Ma‘ani I-Quran, dealing with anaphoric refer- 
ence, see Kinberg (1996:529-532). 

Ibn Hisam (d. 761/13 60) (Mugni Il, 647-663) 
provides an extensive discussion of various 
kinds of linking elements (rawabit) in various 
kinds of constructions. He starts with cases 
where the rabit occurs in a clause standing in 
predicative relationship to some nominal. He 
points out that the personal pronoun (damir) is 
the basic but not the only form of the rabit. 
Among the other devices he outlines, the most 
common are: 


i. A demonstrative pronoun, as in wa-lladina 
kaddabu_ bi-dyati-nd wa-stakbaru ‘an-ha 
-ul@’ika’ashabu n-nar ‘those who deny and dis- 
play arrogance toward Our signs will be in Hell’ 
(Q. 7/36); 

ii. Repetition of the actual nominal functioning 
as mubtada’ as in wa-ashabu |-yamin ma 
‘ashabu |-yamin ‘those on the right hand: 
what [awaits] those on the right hand?’ (Q. 
56/27). Ibn Hisam (Mugni II, 553) indicates 
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that this strategy is normally used for fright- 
ening and aggrandizement (at-tahwil wa-t- 
tafxim); 

iii. An agnomen (kunya) referring to the mub- 
tada’, as in zaydun ja’a-ni ’abu ‘abdi llahi 
‘Zayd, Abu ‘Abdallah came to me’, where 
Aba ‘Abdallah is the kunya of Zayd; and 

iv. The rabit may be realized as a general term 
inclusive of the referent of the mubtada’, as 
in zaydun ni‘ma r-rajul ‘Zayd, what a nice 
person’. 


Among other constructions requiring a rabit, 
Ibn His4m enumerates the following: 


i. The relative clause, whether syndetic (sila) 
or asyndetic (sifa). This is exemplified by 
the following Qur’anic verses respectively: 
[dalika I-kitabu...| hudan li-l-muttaqina 
lladina yuw’minina bi-l-gayb ‘[this Book . . .| 
is a guide for the godfearing who believe in 
the Unseen’ (Q. 2/3), battd tunazzila ‘alayna 
kitaban naqrau-hu ‘till you send down for 
us a book which we can read’ (Q. 17/93). Ibn 
Hisam (Mugni Il, 653-656) indicates that 
the rabit in relative clauses is normally a 
personal pronoun which may, however, be 
deleted. Deletion in these cases is more likely 
in a syndetic than in an asyndetic clause, and 
it is least likely in a xabar clause. 

ii. The circumstantial clause (jumla hal). In this 
case the function of the rabit may be imple- 
mented either by the particle wa- or by a per- 
sonal pronoun, or by both. The latter is 
exemplified by: la taqrubu s-salata wa- 
’antum sukara ‘do not get near to prayer 
when you are drunk’ (Q. 4/43). 

iii. The istigal construction (a term denoting an 
accusatival topic, for which an underlying 
verbal operator must be posited), as in 
zaydan darabtu-hu ‘Zayd, I hit him’. For fur- 
ther details, see Ibn Hisam (Mugni II, 
657-658). 

iv. Ma‘mul as-sifa I-musabbaha. Here Ibn 
Hisam (Mugni Il, 658-659) deals with con- 
structions analogous to na‘t sababi. The ‘a@’id 
in these cases is either morphologically real- 
ized or, otherwise, assumed (muqaddar). Ibn 
Hisam cites the verse ?inna li-l-muttaqina la- 
husna ma’abin jannati ‘adnin mufattahatan 
la-humu |-abwabu ‘for the righteous there is 
a blessed resort, the gardens of Eden, where 
the gates will be open for them’ (Q 38/ 


49-50). He argues that underlying (alas!) 
al-abwabu is either al-abwabu min-ha or 
-abwabu-ha. In other words, the definite arti- 
cle in this case substitutes for the ‘aid. 
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‘Ajami — Fasih 


Aktionsart 


The notion of Aktionsart has arisen as a counter- 
notion to the concept of — aspect. Aspect refers 
to temporal structures. This notion has been 
developed in studies on Arabic (Maas p.c.), 
where a dichotomy exists reflecting a bounded- 
ness distinction (a state of affairs is considered 
‘bounded?’ if it is terminated). Structures that are 
not connected to this distinction are described 
with the term Aktionsart. However, there has 
been a lot of confusion about the use of the 
notion of aspect. Other languages, too, have 
dichotomous or partly dichotomous verb sys- 
tems, but some of them convey distinctions dif- 
ferent from the Arabic system (e.g. the Slavic). 
The notion of aspect has often been applied to 
these systems as well; the Slavic tradition has 
been the most influential. Hence, the delimitation 
of Aktionsart against aspect is often obscured, 
leading to different definitions of Aktionsart. 
Their common ground is the differentiation of 
the verbal lexicon and the opposition to aspect. 
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Many scholars have done without the distinc- 
tion between aspect and Aktionsart, preferring 
to subsume both concepts under either aspect or 
aspectuality (Sasse 2002). 

Nowadays, Aktionsart is generally regarded 
as acting on whole sentences (see, e.g., Verkuyl 
1972). However, this hinders cross-linguistic 
comparison. As a notion referring to verbs, there 
are two approaches for defining Aktionsart 
(Steinitz 1981), an abstract one and a morphol- 
ogy-based one. Under the latter assumption, all 
verbs count as Aktionsart that are morphologi- 
cally derived from a certain basic verb. Russian, 
for instance, has an elaborate derivational sys- 
tem. Isaéenko (1968) gives a list of possible deri- 
vations, contrasting a number of simple verbs 
with their derivations: pet’ ‘to sing’ vs. zapet’ ‘to 
begin a song’, sidet’ ‘to sit’ vs. posidet’ ‘to sit for 
a while’ vs. siZivat’ ‘to sit now and then’, kusit’ 
‘to bite’ vs. perekusit’ ‘to bite each member of a 
set (in turn)’, etc. Many scholars have this system 
in mind when they investigate Aktionsart. As a 
result, interactions with arguments, intensifiers, 
etc. are often subsumed under Aktionsart. 

The verbal systems of the Arabic languages — 
except for Standard Arabic, these are usually 
called ‘dialects’ - are relatively uniform with 
respect to Aktionsart, so that examples will be 
taken indifferently from any Arabic language. 
Unless indicated otherwise, examples are from 
Standard Arabic. Minor differences exist, though 
(see below). 

Blohm (1990) follows the morphology-based 
approach to Aktionsart in Arabic, like most of 
the authors he cites. He defines the so-called ver- 
bal forms or stems as the derivational system. 
Unlike Russian, however, in Arabic, the seman- 
tic connections between the basic and the 
derived forms are seldom transparent. For this 
reason, it seems unwise to view these derivations 
as an Aktionsart system. The verbal forms are 
morphologically connected, but can no longer 
be viewed as being semantically connected. 
As these forms are the only derivational means 
for verbs in Arabic, a morphology-based 
approach to Aktionsart cannot be applied. In 
Arabic, there is only one verb for each contrast 
in Isaéenko’s list. 

Whereas some scholars define Aktionsart as 
adding meaning to a basic concept represented 
by a verb (mostly proponents of a morphology- 
based approach), others ascribe any verb to a 
certain Aktionsart (predominantly proponents 


of the more abstract approach). Aktionsart can 
thus be described either as a classification of 
verbs or as a specification task for states of 
affairs. Under the latter view, the most promi- 
nent temporal task of Aktionsart is to pick out 
subintervals of states of affairs (including such 
that are longer than the interval itself). Arabic 
specifies these subintervals mostly by analytical 
constructions or outside the predicate. The con- 
structions may involve complex predicates, in 
Arabic called coverbs (Maas 1995) > or auxil- 
iaries. Alternatively, a state of affairs may be 
expressed by a noun, which then functions as the 
object to a verb whose only task is to provide the 
information that a subinterval of the state of 
affairs is in the focus of attention: 


bdi-t 
start:PFV-1S 
‘j'ai commencé a comprendre’ 


(x) Tunisian na-fham 


1S-understand 


(Simeone-Senelle 1985) 

bédi fi l-xidma 
start:AP in ART-work 
‘je commence le travail’ 


(2) Tunisian 


(Simeone-Senelle 1985) 
kemmel l-makla 
complete:PFV:3Sm ART-meal 
‘he finished his meal’ 


(3) Moroccan 


The main verbs in coverb constructions are not 
always verbs which only serve for specifying 
Aktionsart. Compare the following durative 
construction: 
(4) Tunisian gda‘ad ye-rga‘ 

sit: AP 3Sm-return:IMPV 

‘il est en train de revenir (on le voit 
en train d’arriver)’ (Simeone-Senelle 
1985) 


Arabic varieties differ in the extent to which they 
make use of complex predicates (cf. Youssi 
1992; Mitchell and al-Hassan 1994); other 
kinds of predicates containing more than one 
verb exist, too. Standard Arabic is at the lower 
end of this ‘verb serialization scale’ (> serial 
verbs). Examples like (4) are therefore impossi- 
ble in Standard Arabic. 

Normally, an Arabic verb comprises more 
subintervals of a state of affairs, compared to 
European languages. The famous two-phase 
verbs of Arabic are a good example of this ten- 
dency: jalasa ‘to sit/to sit down’, waqada ‘to 
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wake up/to be awake’, waqafa ‘to stand up/to 
stand’. In two-phase verbs, two different stages of 
a state of affairs may be referred to by the same 
aspectual form. 

Many modern investigations viewing Aktion- 
sart as a classification of verbs are based on 
Vendler (1967). He distinguishes between sta- 
tive verbs like English to know, activity verbs 
like to play, (punctual) achievements like to 
explode, and accomplishments like to open. 
Achievements and accomplishments share the 
feature of being oriented towards a goal; this 
feature is called ‘telicity’. 

States are often expressed by nominal predi- 
cates in Arabic, more often than in English: 


wazn-u-hu 
weight-NOM-3Sm 


(5) al-kursi 
ART-chair 
“isrun kilo 
twenty kilogram 
‘the chair weighs twenty kilograms’ 


(6) ‘umr-u-hu talatuna 
age-NOM-3Sm__ thirty: NOM 
‘he’s thirty years old’ 


sana 
year 


In Standard Arabic, such nominal predicates 
may be > participles. In some modern dialects, 
the participles have the same function, but have 
ceased to be a nominal form; they may be 
regarded as stative verb forms (Reese forthcom- 
ing), which, however, are used less often than 
stative verbs in European languages. 

Arabic lacks the feature known from English 
that some verbs may be viewed as either atelic or 
telic (active accomplishments like eating, run- 
ning in Van Valin and LaPolla 1997). 


(7) akala Pakl 

eat:PFV:3Sm ART-meal 
‘he ate the meal’ 

(8) ?akala lakl kull-a-hu 
eat:PFV:3S5m ART-meal  all-ACC-3Sm 
‘he ate the meal up’ 

(9) ?akala l?akl, wa-lakin 
eat:PFV:3Sm ART-meal but 
la kull-a-hu 


not all-ACC-3Sm 
‘he ate the meal, but not all of it’ 


Russian as the classic ‘Aktionsart language’ dis- 
tinguishes two verbs for the two readings of the 
English active accomplishments. 


In the examples, telicity is specified, if at all, 
not in the verbs, but outside the predicate or even 
the clause (though the telic interpretation may be 
regarded as default). The lack of telicity may be 
specified, too, again outside the predicate: 


al-xubz 
ART-bread 


(10) ?akala min 
eat:PFV:3Sm 


‘he ate some of the bread’ 


from 


Unmarked telic markers for active accomplish- 
ments are found in nomadic (Caubet 1991) 
dialects; for a marked example, see (3) above. 


clyy 


(11) Mauritanian vet-t t‘assey-t 
complete:PFV-1S have.meal: 
PFV-1S 


‘ai déja mangé’ (Tauzin 1985) 


On the other hand, Arabic has ‘purely telic 
verbs’, that is, verbs that only focus on the goal 
of an action, like wasala ‘to arrive’. Most motion 
verbs behave similarly (Arabic being a verb-ori- 
ented language; see Talmy 1985): they focus on 
the goal or path of a motion, its manner remain- 
ing unspecified, e.g. daxala ‘to enter, to go in’. 

This means that Arabic varieties add few Ak- 
tionsart specifications to verbs. In most cases, 
these are omitted. If they need to be specified, 
this specification is achieved either by additional 
verbs (pure telic verbs or special Aktionsart verbs 
like ‘to begin’) or by additional information out- 
side the predicate. 
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JOHANNES REESE (University of Ziirich) 


Algeria 


Research on Algerian Arabic may be divided 
into two main periods: the first began during the 
first years of the 2oth century and ended some 
time after Algerian independance (1962), i.e. 
during the 1970s. The basic research on dialec- 
tal geography (Cantineau 1937, 1938, 1940, 
1941) and the most comprehensive monographs 
on Algerian Arabic, particularly on some repre- 
sentative dialects (W. Marcais 1902, 1908; Ph. 
Marcais 1945, 1956, 1960a, 1960b, 1977; 
Grand’Henry 1972, 1976a) were produced dur- 
ing this first period. The second period began 
during the 1980s and has continued up to the 
present: it is mainly devoted to the study of 
modern Arabization, Algerian sociolinguistics, 
and to different aspects of the dialect of Algiers 
(— Algiers Arabic). 


rt. ALGERIAN ARABIC DIALECT 
GEOGRAPHY AND SOME IMPORTANT 
ALGERIAN DIALECTS 


It should be mentioned at the outset that the 
most comprehensive bibliography on Algerian 
Arabic is now found in Mairi (1987:96-107). 


It is well known that Arabization of Algeria 
was achieved after two conquests. The first was 
a military conquest during the 7th century C.E. 
At this time, the cities (Tlemcen, Constantine) 
and their rural surroundings (villages and 
mountains) were partially Arabized and it is 
quite probable that many Algerians still pre- 
served their mother language, i.e. Berber. Most 
were sedentary. The second conquest, by con- 
trast, was a Bedouin one which penetrated 
deeply inside the country and resulted in the 
growing process of the Arabization of Algeria. 
This produced an intermixing of ethnic groups 
and brought about broad changes in the Arabic 
dialects spoken everywhere outside the northern 
areas. So we may divide the Algerian dialects 
into two main groups: the pre-Hilali and the 
Hilali dialects (from the name of Bani Hilal, the 
tribe which settled in the center of the Maghreb, 
near the Banu Sulaym in Tunisia and the Bani 
Ma‘qil in Morocco). 


1.1. Pre-Hilali Dialects 


Pre-Hilali dialects may be divided into village 
(or mountain) dialects and urban dialects. 


1.1.1 Village dialects 

Village dialects are located in the Oran area, 
between the Trara mountains and the sea. 
Nedroma is the main town center of this area 
and was probably Arabized at the time of the 
Idrisids. There is also a village dialect area lo- 
cated in eastern Algeria: it is in the eastern 
Kabylia between Djidjelli, Mila, and Collo. This 
area was occupied by the Aghlabid garrisons. 


1.1.1.1 Phonetics 

*q is pronounced /k/: kalb ‘heart’; *k on the 
other hand is prepalatalized and pronounced 
[ky, k), tf]. *¢ is affricated and becomes [t]; 
the interdentals *t, *d, *d pass into the dentals 
/t/, /d/, /d/. The pronunciation [t] often appears 
for *d. *j appears as [3] when it is single 
and [d3] when it is doubled. The diphthongs *ay 
and *aw pass into /i/ and /a/; /m/, /b/, /q/ assim- 
ilate the article. 


1.1.1.2. Morphology 

The verbs IIIw/y have been totally rebuilt: sa, 
nsat, yensd, yensdw ‘to forget’; bkd, bkat, bkaw, 
yebki, yebkiw ‘to cry’. The verbs P have been 
similarly rebuilt: kla, klit, klaw, yakel, kul ‘to 
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eat’. The dual ending is -dyen: yuimdyen ‘two 
days’. Broken plurals of the quadriliterals have 
a short vowel in the last syllable: mfiteb ‘small 
keys’. Diminutives have the pattern: tfeyyel ‘lit- 
tle child’. Both genders have merged for the 2nd 
person singular in the verbs and pronouns. The 
syllable structure of verbs and nouns + pronom- 
inal suffixes is: drab ‘he struck’ + u = darbu ‘he 
struck him’; dled ‘child’ + u = weldu ‘his child’. 
So far, the village dialects of the Trara and east- 
ern Kabylia are alike. But they diverge on other 
points: the Trara has yeddarbu, eastern Kabylia 
idarbu ‘they strike’; Trara reqgebtek, eastern 
Kabylia rgebtek ‘your neck’; Trara be‘t, eastern 
Kabylia bi‘t ‘I sold’; for the expression of dura- 
tive and/or usual action, Traras yekteb, eastern 
Kabylia ka-yekteb ‘he is writing’, or ‘he usually 
writes’. Some remarks on syntax and vocabu- 
lary: the direct connexion (iddfa) disappeared 
in these village dialects and was superseded by 
an indirect connexion through the particles di, 
eddi, dyal + elli (Collo). Some words of the Ara- 
bic lexicon have the gender and/or the number 
of their Berber equivalent word: sdf is feminine 
like Berber taduf ‘wool’; ma ‘water’ is consid- 
ered a plural like Berber aman. 


1.1.2 Urban dialects 

The traditional distinction made between Jew- 
ish and Muslim dialects is no longer valid since 
most of the Algerian Jews settled either in Israel 
or in other countries just before or after inde- 
pendence (see on these dialects Ph. Margais 
1960b:376; Cohen 1981:91-105). Therefore 
only Muslim dialects are dealt with here. 

There are urban dialects in which linguistic 
features from the first Arabization are still pre- 
served: Tlemcen, Nedroma, Cherchell, Dellys, 
Djidjelli, and Collo. There are others in which 
external influences from rural and Bedouin 
neighbors became dominant: Tenes, Miliana, 
Medea, Blida, Algiers, Bejaya, Mila, Skikda, and 
Constantine. In some of them, the ancient urban 
dialects were partially superseded by the neigh- 
boring Bedouin dialects: Tenes, Blida, Miliana, 
Medea, Mila, Skikda, and Constantine. In some 
towns the dialect is completely Bedouin: Oran, 
Mostaganem, Mascara, Mazouna, and Annaba. 


1.1.2.1 Phonetics 
On the whole, village dialects, and urban 
dialects show the same phonetics. But only old 


Tenes, Cherchell, Dellys, and Constantine pre- 
served the interdental consonants. In Medea, 
Blida, Algiers, occlusive and fricative interden- 
tals may be heard. /j/ for *j appears in the 
dialects of Tlemcen, Tenes, Cherchell, Miliana, 
Medea, Blida, Algiers, Dellys, Mila, and Con- 
stantine. Everywhere else in Algeria, this conso- 
nant is pronounced /Z/. In all urban dialects, *q 
is voiceless /q/ except in Tlemcen where it is a 
glottal stop //. It is a well-known feature that 
Maghrebi sedentary people pronounce *qg 
voiceless as /q/, whereas the Bedouin have 
voiced /g/, but the Bedouin pronunciation has 
also spread in some towns, at least partially. 


1.1.2.2, Morphology 

All urban dialects have rebuilt forms of the 
verbs IIIw/y (the same for kid ‘to eat’ and xda 
‘to take’), broken plurals of the quadriliterals of 
the type mfiteb ‘small keys’, triliteral diminu- 
tives of the type tfeyyel ‘little child’, personal 
pronoun suffix -u/-o after a consonant, person- 
al feminine pronoun suffix -ah in Cherchell 
instead of -ha elsewhere, entumdan, human in 
Cherchell only where an ancient Andalusian 
influence is to be observed (particularly in lexi- 
cal entries, see Grand’Henry 1972:165-166). 
The merger of both genders into one for the 2nd 
person in verbs and nouns appears in western 
and eastern Algeria in the urban dialects, but 
not in the center. The Classical Arabic yadribu- 
na ‘they strike’ may be yeddarbu, idarbu, or 
yedarbu according to the Algerian towns; 
raqqebti, rqebti, raqebti ‘my neck’ appear sym- 
metrically. darbet + -u ‘she struck him’ is darba- 
tu in the west and the center, darbettu in the 
east. Indirect connexion is marked through par- 
ticles: di, dyal, mtd‘, nta‘. 

1.2 Bedouin dialects 

1.2.1 Phonetics 

Interdentals are preserved in most Bedouin 
dialects; on the whole, there is no affrication of /t/ 
in [t‘]; gafis pronounced /g/ except in some words 
borrowed from the religious and/or juridical 
domains. Some short vowels are preserved. There 
is no reduction of the diphthongs /ey/, /ow/. 


1.2.2 Morphology 
2nd persons masculine and feminine singular 
never merge, the dual is fairly widespread com- 
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pared with its use in sedentary dialects and it is 
not restricted to nouns of measure and nouns 
designating paired parts of the human body. 


1.2.3. Syntax and lexicon 

Indetermination is often expressed through the 
basic form of the word, without addition of 
wahd-el.Iddafa is expressed the way it is in Clas- 
sical Arabic, rather than through particles of 
indirect connexion. Plurals of the quadriliteral 
nouns are of the type snddig ‘chests’ instead of 
snddeg. Diminutives are of the type mfitib 
‘small keys’ instead of mfiteh, and tfeyl ‘little 
child’ instead of tfeyyel in towns and villages. 
Some plurals are of the mfa“la type from singu- 
lar maf ul: magbiun ‘deceived’: plural mgabbna. 
The original pronunciation of ‘ayn is preserved 
in some numerals between rx and 19: tlata‘S 
instead of tlatas ‘thirteen’. Taken as a whole, 
Bedouin dialects may be differentiated through 
phonetic and morphological/syntactical dis- 
criminating features: the pronunciation of /g/ 
like /q/; the use of a 3rd person masculine sin- 
gular suffix pronoun in -ah instead of -o/-u; 
specific patterns bringing about changes in the 
syllable structure: darbatek, darbettek, darebte 
k ‘she struck you’; yedarbu, ragebti, and 
yeddarbu, raqgebti ‘they strike’, ‘my neck’. The 
conjugation of verbs Illy has the pattern: met, 
msu, yemsu or msit, msaw, yemsiw ‘I went, they 
went, they go’. On the basis of these discrimi- 
nating features, Ph. Marcais (1960b:378 f.) 
divides the Bedouin dialects into five groups: 


i. Eastern Bedouin dialects have /j/, /g/, dar- 
batek, yedarbu, ragebti, msetl msulyemsu, 
diphthongs reduced to /é/, /6/ (this is the E 
area of Cantineau); 

ii. Center and west Oran dialects have /j/, /g/, 
-ah, darebtek, yeddarbu, raqqebti, yemsu, 
diphthongs /ey/, /ow/ or /é/, /6/ (this is the D 
area of Cantineau); 

iii. Bedouin dialects of central and Saharan 
Algeria have /j/, /q/ for /g/, darebtek, 
yedarbu, ragebti, diphthongs ey/ow or é/6, 
yemsu (this is the A area of Cantineau; see 
also Grand’Henry 1976a:1-6); 

iv. Bedouin dialects of the Tell and Sahel 
between Algiers and Oran have /j/ [d3], /g/, - 
ul-o, darbatek, yeddarbu, raqqgebti. Diph- 
thongs are /ey/, /ow/ or /i/, /a/. They have 
msaw (not msu) but yemsu (not yemsiw) fea- 


tures, which seem to be typical for a transi- 
tional area (this is the B area of Cantineau); 

v. Bedouin dialects of the Constantine high 
plains have /j/ [d3], /g/, -u, darbettek, 
yedarbu, ragebti, diphthongs developed to 
hil, fal and msit, msaw, yemsiw as in dialects 
of sedentary population. 


Ph. Margais (1960b:379) believes that group i 
may be named ‘sulaymite’ because it has con- 
nections with Tunisian Bedouin dialects; group 
ii may be named ma‘qilian because it has con- 
nections with Moroccan Bedouin dialects; 
groups iii, iv, v may be named hilali with refer- 
ence to the Banu Hilal. 


2. MODERN ARABIZATION OF 
ALGERIA AND ALGERIAN 
SOCIOLINGUISTICS 


After independence in 1962, language remained 
a focus of conflict in Algeria and its relationship 
with the state and nation is still disputed. The 
massive influence of French language and cul- 
ture on Algerian Arabic does not result from 
French colonization only, but was also stimul- 
ated through emigration. Over a 40-year period, 
1914-1954, two million Algerians had lived in 
France. During the first years of post-independ- 
ent Algeria, because a large number of people 
found themselves unable to understand radio 
and television broadcasts in Standard Arabic, 
many advocated the use of dialectal Arabic, but 
the ‘ulama@ were given considerable influence 
in language policy. They saw Arabization prima- 
rily in religious terms and inseparable from 
Islamization (or re-Islamization). A large part of 
cultural life was Arabized (schools, a part of the 
university, broadcasting on radio and televison), 
but the centers of power and administration 
remained dominated by French. After the stu- 
dent strikes and demonstrations and the 1980 
Berber Spring, a new ideology came to the fore, 
represented by the Front Islamique du Salut, 
which claimed legitimacy and authenticity. A 
new law on the generalization of (Modern and 
Classical) Arabic was promulgated in 1991: it 
committed Algeria to total Arabization by 1997 
(Holt 1994:25-41). Nevertheless, Arabization 
has been a particularly difficult task in Algeria 
because of the complexity of the basic choice 
as to which is the most legitimate language: 
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Modern/Classical Arabic, considered to be the 
national language, and a symbol of religious 
identification; dialectal Arabic and Berber, 
marks of connection with the native soil; or 
French, which was long considered a symbol of 
modernity and change. From the beginning of 
the 1980s, the term ‘Arabization policy’ seems 
to have balanced between two poles: it essen- 
tially means ‘Islamization’ for some officials, 
but it does not exclude a bilingualism policy 
(Arabic-French) for some others. As it appears 
that Arabization policy did not succeed in cre- 
ating one unified cultural reference for every- 
body in Algeria (i.e. Classical Arabic/Modern 
Standard Arabic), there are sociolinguists who 
are in favor of an official vivification of the 
Algerian dialects because they are potentially 
able to assume the three values mentioned 
above: identification with Islam, connection 
with the native soil, and modernization (Grand- 
guillaume 1991:45-54; Redjala 1969-1970: 
109-123). It has been also stressed that the 
dialectal Arabic variety spoken by the educated 
is markedly different from the one spoken by the 
illiterate (50 percent in Algeria). As to Berber 
(the mother tongue of approximately 25% of 
the population in Algeria, about 3 million peo- 
ple), there is a considerable similarity between 
all Berber non-Tuareg varieties. People whose 
mother tongue is Berber are generally bilingual 
and Berber is submerged by Arabic loans. In 
Algeria, there is a radio channel that exclu- 
sively broadcasts programs in the Kabylian lan- 
guage but there is a decline of Berber, which is 
not taught in schools. Finally, in Algeria and 
Tunisia, research has shown that Arabic-French 
bilingualism is perceived to be the best language 
policy (Ennaji 1991:7-25). A good way to 
observe the evolution of Arabic in Algeria is to 
check which kind of Arabic is used by theater 
companies: from this viewpoint, Siagh’s inquiry 
(1991) came up with the following two results. 
In various theater companies from eastern, cen- 
tral, and western Algeria, a ‘Middle dialectal 
Algerian Arabic’ is used, i.e., a variety which 
tends to be as free as possible from any social or 
regional mark. Lexical borrowings from Classi- 
cal Arabic are made, but without case endings 
and with a dialectal phonology. Kabylian Berber 
is sometimes used, especially for prologues and 
songs. The actors who play the roles of direc- 
tors, persons in charge, or officials speak Classi- 
cal Arabic only (Siagh 1991:71-86). 


3. RECENT STUDIES ON 
PHONOLOGY, LEXICON, SYNTAX, 
AND POPULAR LITERATURE IN 
VARIOUS ALGERIAN DIALECTS 


A phonological generative study of the Arabic 
dialect of Mila (Constantine area) resulted in the 
proposal of a basic phonological group CCVC 
which phonetically alternates with CVCC and 
-CCC.. If the last syllable is ‘overheavy’, it has the 
main stress. The general rule which characterizes 
Maghrebi dialects, prohibiting short vowels in 
open syllables, is confirmed (Lechheb 1986: 
325-351). A study of the lexical variation of 
some Arabic dialects in Algeria (urban dialects 
of Tlemcen, Nedroma; Bedouin dialects of 
Tiaret, Oran, Bechar, Ain Temouchent, Sidi Bel 
Abbes, El Bayad, and Mascara, with reference to 
Classical Arabic) reveals that only four varieties 
(Bechar, Nedroma, Tlemcen, and El Bayad) are 
“above the 70% requirement for the two (i.e. 
these varieties and Classical Arabic) to be con- 
sidered varieties of the same language. The other 
five varieties can be considered separate lan- 
guages from Classical Arabic”. There is a greater 
cognation between Bedouin dialects than be- 
tween urban ones, but there is a leveling of lin- 
guistic differences within the urban dialects and 
between the latter and Bedouin dialects, result- 
ing from numerous migrations from rural to 
urban areas and from progress in the Arabiza- 
tion policy (Bouamrane 1994:52-79). 

A syntax study based on a Tlemcen tale indi- 
cates the limits of a functionalist theory when it 
tries to describe the Algerian narrative clauses 
and the textual structure. In contrast, the theory 
of ancient Arab grammarians, which makes a 
distinction between a logic-semantic level on the 
one hand and a morphosyntactical level on the 
other hand, allows an account of clause and text 
unity (Mered 1992:75-102). 

Verbal auxiliaries rah, iroh, ja, iji, mSa, imSi, 
g‘ad, ig‘od, baa, ibqa, bda, yibda, walla, iwalli, 
zdd, izid, ‘awad, idwad, gadi in the Arabic 
dialect of Sidi-Bel-Abbes have been studied by 
Madouni. He makes a distinction between verbs 
that preserve their original meaning (often verbs 
of movement) and verbs mainly used as auxil- 
iaries (inchoatives, continuatives, repetitives) 
(Madouni 1994:127-139; on auxiliary verbs in 
Maghrebi Arabic dialects, see also Grand’ 
Henry 1976a:457-475; 1977a:237-258; 1977): 
439-456; 1978:211-224). 
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A treasure of popular literature in Algerian 
Arabic dialect is that of riddles: a corpus of 95 
riddles has been carefully transcribed (with a 
French translation) and studied by Bensalah 
(1991). The corpus is classified according to the 
number and length of ‘séquences rythmiques’, 
including short and long pauses, and according 
to rhyme. Riddles are a form of ritual game 
which presupposes a participation of people 
from various social layers and of different 
ages. This is why they constitute a fascinating 
field of study in sociolinguistics (Bensalah 
I991:229-263). 

The linguistic analysis of Bedouin poems in 
Algerian dialectal Arabic reveals remarkable 
similarities with old Andalusian Arabic poems, 
e.g. those written by Ibn Quzman (el Can- 
cionero): both reflect simultaneously conserva- 
tive features (they use leys = Classical Arabic 
laysa, as a simple negative auxiliary, a typical > 
Middle Arabic feature), prevailing concord of 
feminine singular adjectives with plural nouns, 
and linguistic changes, such as a gradual shift 
from the two-term noun phrase (subject and 
predicate) to a three-term noun phrase (subject 
+ ra- + predicate). Compare Algerian Bedouin 
Arabic: es-Sowg ra-h halu so‘ba ‘the desire, its 
case is a serious matter’ with Andalusian Arabic 
of Ibn Quzman: kull ‘asig fika hu mawli‘ ‘every- 
one who is in love with you is passionate’ 
(Grand’Henry 1995:51-57). 

Algerian Judaeo-Arabic is no longer alive in 
Algeria, and is thus not commented on here, but 
it remains an attractive field of research, mainly 
in Israel (Bar-Asher 1993:13 5-191; 1992:184; 
1996:167-177; Chetrit 1980:125-159; 1993: 
169-204; Cohen, 1988:569; 1981:91-I05). 
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(Catholic University of Louvain) 


Algiers Arabic 
I. GENERALITIES 


1.1 Located in the center of the Algerian coast, 
Algiers, al-Jazair, Algeria’s capital, chief town 
of a wildya, faces both the sea and its hinter- 
land. It is organized into 15 communes and has 
1,483,000 inhabitants. The incorporation of 28 
suburban communes into Greater Algiers makes 
that agglomeration the second in the Maghreb 
after Casablanca; it is the first city in the country 
with 2,562,428 inhabitants out of an estimated 
population of 29,100,867 inhabitants and rep- 
resents 13.69 percent of the urban population. 
Only a small number of inhabitants of Algiers 
originate from families settled there before inde- 
pendence in 1962; like other Algerian cities, 
Algiers, a political, administrative, economical, 
and cultural capital, has been subject to strong 
migratory movements of several (urban or rural) 
populations. The geographical and social ori- 


gins of these groups are different, and they have 
their own linguistic varieties. The contacts 
between these ‘new’ Algiers inhabitants and the 
older ones have generated a common variety of 
dialectal Arabic that coexists with other Arabic 
varieties (dialectal or non-dialectal) as well as 
non-Arabic idioms (Berber, French). As a meet- 
ing place, the city reinforces the role played by 
this common use, while maintaining the other 
varieties. Other factors contribute to give 
Algiers Arabic its special tinge; among these, 
Standard Arabic plays an important role. 

1.2  Dialectal Arabic is the first language of 
about 80 percent of the population. The number 
of users of the other Arabic varieties (‘arabe 
médian’, Standard, Classical) is difficult to esti- 
mate; it is related to educational level and socio- 
cultural and professional activity. The use of 
these varieties depends on the communicational 
situation (functional distribution) and the 
speaker’s skills (passive/active users). 

Dialectal Arabic, code-switching dialectal 
Arabic/Standard Arabic or code-switching dia- 
lectal Arabic/French have no codification, or offi- 
cial norms (Academy, official instructions). 
Classical and Standard Arabic are highly codified 
and submitted to official norms. 

Dialectal and Middle Arabic, contrary to 
Standard Arabic, do not obey an official spelling 
code. Private (personal correspondance) or liter- 
ary (theater plays, press, comics) texts in dialec- 
tal Arabic are regularly written in Arabic 
characters. 

1.3. According to a historical classification 
used in Arabic dialectology (Marcais 1938), 
Algiers Arabic is connected with the sedentary 
Western dialect group. Algiers Arabic marks the 
boundary between the Eastern and Western 
Maghrebi dialects; it is classified in the urban 
pre-Hilali dialectal group, which itself includes 
two subgroups: the Jewish dialects (that have 
disappeared today from Algeria) and the 
Muslim dialects. Thus, among the latter, strictly 
pre-Hilali dialects are separated from the rest. 
Algiers, where the social and geographical 
mobilities encourage linguistic mixing, belongs 
to the second category. 

This classification is based on the history of 
Arab conquests and on the contributions of the 
population connected to them. The distinction 
between urban and nomadic dialects could be 
explained by the fact that Arabization started 
from two distinct strata, corresponding to two 
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different periods. The urban dialect stratum goes 
back to the first wave of Arab invasions 
(7th-roth centuries) and to the foundation of 
Arab cities. In the wake of an old urban koine 
the urban dialects would be the following step. 
As for the basis of the Bedouin and rural 
dialects, it could be the kind of Arabic brought 
by the nomadic invaders (11th century) includ- 
ing the Bana Hilal. However, if the dialects were 
constituted according to koines on their basis 
(D. Cohen 1969, 1988) this scenario is not very 
likely. Some pre-Hilali dialects must have 
existed, and the urban dialects cannot be the heir 
of only one kind. So if this classification, on the 
one hand, provides a good working hypothesis 
for studies, it should, on the other hand, not 
obscure the facts; the dialectal diversity in one 
single place, and the features that form it, must 
be examined according to each situation. 

1.4 The lack of documentation does not 
permit a historical approach. Apart from the 
conversational handbooks that followed the 
beginning of the French conquest (Delaporte 
1839, Bellemare 1850), there is little more mate- 
rial. During the 2oth century four works are 
based on Algiers Arabic as their only source. The 
oldest one (M. Cohen 1912), devoted to the 
Jewish dialect, provides us with precious infor- 
mation about the Muslim variety. The more 
recent ones each deal with one field: nominal 
determination (Georgin 1980), phonology and 
morphology (Mairi 1981), verbal system 
(Boucherit 2002); these contain some references 
to more general works. 

There is no dictionary of Algiers Arabic. 
Beaussier (1887) covers a vaster area; it was 
improved by Margais (1905), updated by Ben 
Cheneb (1931), and completed by Lentin 
(1959). To this may be added Cherbonneau 
(1869) and his introduction, “Différences essen- 
tielles entre l’arabe littéral et ’arabe vulgaire”, 
and Ben Cheneb (1922) on loans in Algerian 
Arabic from Turkish and Persian. 

With respect to texts, concerning different 
genres, we can refer to Bencheneb (1943) and 
Boucherit (2002:206-319) in phonetic tran- 
scription, with notes and translation. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 
Some characteristics are specific to the Maghrebi 


or Algerian area, but most of them are also 
found in other sedentary dialects. In fact, the 


retained typological criteria, which are often his- 
torical, do not suggest an absolute division 
between the dialects that are actually in use. 
Those that assign Algiers to the urban pre-Hilali 
dialects are present; but, more than their pres- 
ence/absence, what becomes significant is the 
coexistence of the speakers’ different variants. 
When the facts are examined within this frame- 
work, we realize that, from a phonological point 
of view, variation predominates even in some 
essential features (voiceless realization of /q/, 
interdental treatment). Speech is more homoge- 
neous on a morphological and syntactic level, 
and the tendencies found in other Arabic dialects 
are observed here, too. This applies to the ana- 
lytic tendency with the development of nominal 
and verbal particles, for example the linking par- 
ticle to express the dependence relationship 
between two nominals: mta‘ or djal (Boucherit 
1997:63-67) or, for the verb, the concomitant 
particle ra + suffix (Boucherit 2002). As for the 
vocabulary (see below, 3), it is the object of a 
double movement: it maintains the dialectal 
basis and the regional differentiations and it 
renews several loans from Standard Arabic and 
French, with the development of hybrid terms. 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Consonants 


2.1.1.1 Two systems are represented in Table r. 
In (i) the system is organized into triads (t/d/t, 
t/d/d, s/z/s) and the voiceless/voiced opposition 
is not relevant for the velarized, although it is in 
(ii) for the dental velarized (t/d) and non-velar- 
ized (t/d) but not for the sibilant. In (i), the exis- 
tence of [z], which is a variant of /d/, might lead 
to the combining of the phonologization of this 
variant and result into near-balance of the velar- 
ized subsystem, just as in the other Maghrebi 
dialects (D. Cohen 1970:161). 

In (i) and (ii), /’/ is not shared by all speakers, 
and has a weak contrastive output, only one 
pair: [sa?al] ‘to ask [act. part.]’ — [sahal] ‘easy’. 
The phoneme is only attested in older speakers; 
its phonic restitution by young people reflects 
Standard Arabic influence. 

The existence of doublets: [rukba], [°#:ukba] 
‘knee’ and some forms like [refref] ‘[he] has quiv- 
ered’ — [eafeaf] ‘[he) has floated’ has suggested 
(Georgin 1980:32) the existence of an opposition 
/r/ —/r/, but the collected data do not attest it. 
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Table 1. Inventory of consonants in Algiers Arabic 
i. with interdental 


inter- 
dental 


labial dental 


ALGIERS ARABIC 


sibilant palato- affricate velar uvular pharyngeal laryngeal 
alveolar 





Non velarized 


Voiceless 
Voiced 
Nasal 
Lateral 
Vibrant 
Velarized 


Loman’ 

ast RS SO 
IQ. it 
N 





ii. without interdental 





labial dental sibilant _ palato- 


alveolar 


affricate velar uvular pharyngeal laryngeal 





Non velarized 
Voiceless £ 
Voiced b 
Nasal 
Lateral 
Vibrant 

Velarized 
Voiceless 
Voiced d 


ae 3S Qe 


cou 
n 





[p] and [f] are common in loans from French: 
[plasa] ‘square, place’, [fakds] ‘holidays’; just as 
[tJ] in words borrowed, a long time ago, from 
Turkish: [tJarak] ‘pastry’< Turkish cdrek; 
[tlabtJaq] ‘white iron pot’< Turkish cémlek. 

Standard Arabic influence appears mostly in 
hypercorrections and fluctuations involving the 
interdental (Boucherit 1991). 


2.1.1.2 Historically, the treatment of qaf dif- 
ferentiated between dialects. Ina city like Algiers 
where the voiced and voiceless realizations are 
present, it is no longer an absolute distinctive 
feature. It seems that besides this historical dis- 
tinction there is another one, which reconsti- 
tutes it at an another level. The voiceless 
realization is primarily found among middle- 
class and privileged people (more likely city- 
born); the voiced realization is found among 
poor people (more likely of rural origin). Thus, 
using one or the other variant tends to become a 
social marker and leads to a switch of the dis- 
criminant value. 

For the dental and the interdental, the gram- 
mar handbooks of the 19th century note f§ for 


the Arabic consonants {t} and {t}, and d and d for 
[d] and [d]. This suggests that during this 
era, spirants were confused with stops and ¢ was 
regularly realized as [tS]. In our days, the 
affricate is found only sporadically among older 
women and some Algiers speakers use interden- 
tals phonologically. There again, the value of the 
feature presence/absence of interdentals has 
been modified, probably because of Standard 
Arabic influence. It has become a ‘good lan- 
guage’ marker, hence its frequent hypercorrec- 
tive restitution. 

/?/ is not very frequent and its realization is 
often a literary variant that reappears by hyper- 
correction in initial and final position. 


2.1.1.3 Phonetic realization 

The above mentioned phonetic phenomena are 
common to several dialects, especially with 
respect to velarization, maintenance/loss of 
interdental features, and assimilation or devoic- 
ing. Velarized phonemes and /q/ have a strong 
effect on the other consonants and surrounding 
vowels. From this point of view, Algiers Arabic 
is not exceptional. Thus, velarization can be 
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achieved by assimilation: [sfae] ‘yellow’; by 
expressiveness: [°miomwane] ‘granny’; or by 
naturalization as far as French loans are con- 
cerned: [b4asa] ‘square, place’. When close to /h/ 
and /‘/, it can weaken: [hat:] ‘he has put’ or even 
disappear: [tal:ah] ‘he climbed up’ (with devoic- 
ing of /‘/, which is common in final position). 
Unlike other Algerian dialects, the velarization is 
not striking, but even when it is almost inaudible, 
it maintains its influence on the quality of the 
adjacent vowel; this indicates, a contrario, that 
the consonant is a velarized phoneme. 

/q/ has three variants. [q]: [hqarha] ‘he has 
oppressed her’; [q’] (less frequent): [8a:q*] ‘he 
has tasted’ and [g]: in the rural based vocabu- 
lary: [gorn] ‘a horn’ but also elsewhere: [naggaz] 
‘Ijump’. The distribution of [q] and [q?] does not 
seem to respond to one conditioning; the alter- 
nation between [q ~ q’] and [gl]: [got:aha ~ 
qta:ha] ‘he has cut’ belongs especially to younger 
speakers. 

The realizations of /t/, /d/, /d/, and especially 
/d/, are particularly unstable. /t/, /d/ alternate 
regularly with the corresponding stops [@la0z ~ 
tlatz] ‘three’; [dork ~ dork] ‘now’. /d/ becomes 
[]: [inor6] ‘he stands up’ — [na:6] ‘he stood up’; 
or [d] : [{ad: — {a8:] ‘he has bitten, bite!’ and 
[d] : [zdrif] ‘guest’ — [6ijef] ‘guests’. 

The affricate realization of /t/ is sporadically 
observed among older women: palatalized 
[sobt'o] ‘I have found him’ or not palatalized 
[kuntSum] ‘you have been’. 

The assimilation of consonants that are in 
contact is regular: [Yat:ejjib] for ‘ad-t n-teyyib ‘I 
will start cooking’, but the insertion of a dis- 
junctive vowel is regular too: [Saudt°6rat ~ 
faudt*S6rabt] ‘I have called again’. 

Two further cases are also frequent: on the 
one hand, devoicing due to pause anticipation in 
final position [bert] ‘eggs’, but [be:d:jalak] ‘your 
eggs’; on the other hand, assimilation of /r/ to /h/ 
and /‘: [lfrha] ‘the joy’, [ifah:o] ‘they will be 
delighted’. Finally, /‘/ weakens at the initial: 
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[Sadas ~ adas] ‘lentil’ and the final: [sma ~ sma] 
‘he has heard’ and gets devoiced at the final: 
[d3uh]‘hungry’. 


2.1.2 Vowels 

The many vowel types, the broad dispersion 
of phoneme realization fields, their overlapping 
(as a result of vowel exposure to surrounding 
consonants), the role of the accent and the syl- 
labic structure on quantity, and the abundance 
of neutralizations are the main obstacles to 
vowel system determination. The action of ana- 
logical regularization, the fate of the feminine 
marker -a, the variation due to the diverse 
communicational situations, and the traces of 
older states that interact with phonic facts are 
additional factors. This may explain why the fol- 
lowing presentation is a simplified one. It will 
also make the passage on variable-triggering 
factors clearer. 

2.1.2.1 The system presented in Table 2 
(Boucherit 1994) consists of four phonemes, 
organized in two classes: front vowel /i/ — back 
vowel /u/ and three degrees of aperture: /i/ ~ /u/ — 
/a/ —/al. Vowel quantity is not taken into account 
because it is not distinctive of vowels with the 
same quality (see 2.1.2.3). 

Georgin (1980) and Mairi (1981) suggest a 
second system, with similar quality of the vow- 
els, but in which /u/ and /t/ are opposed. 

2.1.2.2 Historically, this situation extends 
the evolution of Maghrebi dialects (D. Cohen 
1970). If we take Classical Arabic as a hypo- 
thetical representative, modern dialects exhibit a 
tendency, with respect to short vowels, towards 
a binary system: nomads = /9/ (Classical i, u) - 
/al, sedentary = /9/ (Classical i, a) — /u/. In both 
cases, the length contrast is relevant only for /a/ 
— /a/ or /u/ — /a/. According to Georgin (1980) 
and Mairi (1981), Algiers represents the latter 
case. According to Boucherit’s hypothesis, the 
situation here is similar to the case observed by 
Marcel Cohen for Algiers Jewish Arabic at the 


Table 2. Vowel contrasts in Algiers Arabic 





hil — ful: /d/ ‘party’ 

fil — fal: /snin/ ‘tooth’ 

ful — Jal: [Suf/ ‘see, look at!’ 

lof — fil: /smon/ ‘kind of butter’? — 
lal — fal: /habb/ ‘buttons’ 

lal — lal: Irjal/ ‘foot? 


- /ud/ ‘piece of wood’ 

— /snan/ ‘teeth’ 

— /8af/ ‘he has seen’ 
/smin/ ‘fat’ 

—  /hubb/ ‘love’ 

-—  /rjal/ ‘men’ 
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beginning of the 2oth century: its evolution 
resulted in the confusion of the three short vow- 
els of Classical Arabic. At the beginning of the 
21st century, length correlation is not relevant, 
but this does not rule out the realization of pho- 
netically long variants. 

2.1.2.3. Phonetic realization: the conditioning 
factors 


2.1.2.3.1 Consonantal environment 

(cf. 2.1.1.3) 

This does not really influence quantity, but it 
modifies vowel quality. It does not totally 
change the fundamental quality of /i/, /u/, /a/ but 
determines the color of /a/: 

velarized consonants and /q/ have an opening 
effect or back the vowel: /i/ = [e, e], /u/ = [u, 0] 
and sometimes [9], /a/ = [a], /a/ = [9] or [a]; 

/q/, /x/ and /‘/, /h/ back /a/ = [a] and /a/ = [9, 9, 
a]; /i/ and /u/ are in that case less perceptible; 

front consonants and liquids reinforce the 
anteriority of /i/, and orient /a/ toward frontness; 
they have little effect on /u/ and /a/; 

/k/, /g/, P/, and /h/ do not act on the vowel’s 
quality; 

[w] makes the preceding or following vowel 
round or back; 

[j] anteriorizes. 

In addition to the conditioned variants, we 
have individual and situational variants and 
cases in which the consonant’s environment is 
neutral, for example the feminine marker -a is 
generally realized as [a]. 


2.1.2.3.2 Quantity, accent, syllable 

In general, vowels are long when the syllable is 
stressed and, in that case, they are less exposed to 
the consonant’s environment. In an unstressed syl- 
lable, they are realized as middle or short, except 
in absolute open final syllable, most of which are 
middle. In the absolute word-initial, vowels are 
short but, since the syllables V# : [u] ‘and’ or VC- 
: [af'ma] ‘blind’ are not very frequent, these cases 
are rare and result from the elision /’/. Thus, we 
note, [u'd°n ~ ?u'd°n | ‘ear’, [?imala ~ imala ~ mala 
~ *mmala] ‘therefore’. Ultra-short vowels, mostly 
[a] colored, serve as disjunction elements in the 
consonant cluster or as an onglide for the initial 
consonant, see above [°mmala]. 

Whatever its pronunciation, the phoneme /a/ 
is realized as a short one, except when in contact 
with pharyngeal fricatives where it becomes 
longer. 


When close to [j] and [w], the variants of /i/ 
and /u/ are longer and the diphthongs have a ten- 
dency to be reduced to long sounds: [wajin] but 
also [wern] and [win] ‘where’. 

In some cases, the deletion of the pronominal 
suffix sg.masc. - is compensated for by stressing 
and lengthening the final vowels. Thus [ikat'bu:] 
‘they write it’ and [i'katbu] ‘they write’ are either 
distinguished by their final vowel and by stress 
position, or by the context or the situation. 
Boucherit (2003) considers that there is no rea- 
son to point out that stress is distinctive since the 
opposition would be effective only in that case 
and neutralized everywhere else, and because -h 
is always capable of appearing. 

A syntagmatic compensation phenomenon br 
ings about the move, in the chain, of syllabic 
quantity as in [hardak] and [hadrek] ‘that-one 
[masc.]’ where long vowel and geminate conso- 
nant (quantitatively long) alternate. Based on ten 
monosyllabic pairs ([¢o:b] ‘brick’ / [eob:] ‘medi- 
cine’), Georgin (1980:72) postulates length for 
the back vowel. But, for Boucherit, these exam- 
ples are phonologically difficult to accept, unless 
we oppose consonants and vowels. 


2.1.2.3.3. The main variants 

A few examples will show the phonetics of the 
dialect without listing all cases according to con- 
sonantal environment and syllabic type: 


lil 

[ix] ['bi:t] ‘room’, [eo"hi:] ‘go! 

[fem.]’, [l'ya:fi] ‘the crowd’, 

[kifef] ‘how’ 

[ex] ['kbe:ra] ‘big’ [fem.], [e:wat'qe:] 
‘the windows’, [here] ‘wall’, 

['robre] ‘my God!’ 

[‘Jwitjra ~ 'fwejra] ‘little’. 


[l'mar] ‘the water’, ['qa:Tda] 
‘seated [fem.]’, ['warhd] ‘one’, 
[ya:lab] ‘winner’. 

[I'Parn] ‘now’, [?srxaina] ‘the heat’. 
[bav'lerk ~ ba'lark] ‘attention’, 
[ah'werjd3i ~ ah'warjd3i] ‘my 
business’, [‘hetta ~ 'hatta] ‘until’. 


[dguv'nurd] ‘soldiers’, [i'quilo] 
‘they say’. 

[I'forq] ‘above’, [nassokno*] ‘we 
live’ 
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[u] ~ [o] ~ [9] [I'kul: ~ I'kol: ~ I'kol:] ‘the 


totality, the whole’ 


/a/ : all the listed vowels appear in close relation- 
ship with the consonantal environment from [i] 
to [a] passing through [e, 9, 9]. 


2.1.2.4 Semivowels 

[w] and [j] are variants of /u/ and /i/ but in terms 
of syllables, they have a consonantal role: 
[huwa] ‘he, him’, and [huma] ‘they, them’. 


2.1.2.5 Syllabic structure 

The syllabic structure of Algiers Arabic is gov- 
erned by a general law that tends to avoid the 
appearance of short vowels in open non-final 
syllables (Cohen 1912:141). This law explains 
the syllabic economy of the dialect, which is 
characterized by the abundance of consonantal 
clusters and by the predominance of closed over 
open syllables. This gives the Algiers dialect, just 
like all the other Maghrebi dialects, a syllabic 
structure and, therefore, an auditory impression 
that is very different from those known in 
Oriental dialects. Word-initially, the syllable 
begins either with a simple consonant CV, 
CVC(CC), or with a group of two CCV, 
CCVC(CC) or of three consonants CCCYV, 
CCCVC(C), more rarely with a vowel V, V-, VC. 
Word-finally, the syllable can be opened or 
closed by one, two, or three consonants. Finally, 


Table 3. Personal pronouns in Algiers Arabic 


consonants can be long word-initially and word- 
finally and geminated medially (the above men- 
tioned consonant and vowel forms illustrate 
some of these types). 


2.1.2.6 Stress 

It is not distinctive, but its contrastive value is 
increased because, when stressed, a vowel is long 
and its position predictable. Usually, the stress 
falls on the last syllable if the latter is closed: 
[u'dan] ‘ear’? or on the penultimate (open or 
closed): ['nqa#ie] ‘I teach’, [qa:fda] ‘seated 
[fem.]’. These rules do not apply if the last closed 
syllable is a 2nd/ 3rd person suffixed pronoun: 
-kum, -hum, -k, -hb: ['sabkum] and not 
[sab'kum] ‘he has found you’. 

2.2 Morphology and syntax 

2.2.1 Personal pronouns 

The subject and object personal pronouns are set 
out in Table 3. 

2.2.2 Particles 

2.2.2.1 ha- 

This is a demonstrative interjection found in 
demonstrative pronouns (had, hada, hadi ‘this, 
this one [masc./fem.]’), is constructed with the 
help of suffixed pronouns, and is compatible 
with nominal predicates: babu rajel ‘Here is a 





Subject personal pronouns 


Object personal pronouns 








Affixes Autonomous Suffixes Autonomous 
Prefix Suffix 
Conjugation Conjugation Independents Coordinated' Direct Indirect Indirect 

3rd sg.masc. i-~y- -B huwa iyya-h u~-h3 — -lu lu(h) 
3rd sg. fem. t- -at hiya iyya-ha -(b)a -lha liba 
3rd pl. i-~y-..-W WwW huma iyya-hum -hum -lhum libum 
2nd sg. masc. t- -t nta~ntaya? _iyya-k -k -lak lik 
andsg.fem. = f-...-i ti nti~ntiyya* —_iyya-k -ki -lki liki 
2nd pl. t-...-W -tu ntuma iyya-kum -kum -lkim likum 
Ist sg. -n -t ana ~ anaya? ni -li liyya 
ist pl. N-...-U -na bna -na --na lina 

™ Used when two pronouns are co-ordinated: ana u ijjak ‘me and you’. 

2 In bold: emphasis forms : Skun °ntijja — anaja ‘ammtik . . .“You, who are you? — Me? am your aunt...” [=I] am 


not just anybody]. 


3 Realized as -u after a consonant: qtalt-u ‘I killed him’ and -h after vowel qtaltu-h ‘You [pl.] have killed him’. 

4 These are combined with the verb: hagro-ni ‘They have oppressed me’, the demonstrative: ha- ha-ni nrub Tam 
going away’, the particle ra- (copula or presentative): rd-hi ttmanja w arba‘ ‘it is a quarter past eight’, and the negative 
copula: had assbiha ma-nis mlib ‘This morning, I am not feeling well’. 
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man [= that, this is . . .]’ or verbal predicates: ai 
(< hahi) tmesxret bik ‘There she is, making fun 
of you’. In negative sentences, the attraction of 
the negative copula regularly results in confus- 
ing ha-, ra-, and ma-. ha- is maintained only 
exceptionally; ra- is maintained more frequently 
(ma-rani ma twil ma qsir ‘I am neither tall nor 
short’) but not systematically (rani matlob 
manis mgaze ‘I was called up into the army, I 
didn’t join up’) and should be considered some- 
times as a mark of instance. 


2.2.2.2 1a- 

Very common in Algeria, and to a smaller extent 
in the rest of the Maghreb, this particle, which 
has some nominal and verbal uses, is conjugated 
with the series of the suffixed personal pro- 
nouns: ra-ni, rd-nd ist person sg., pl., etc. When 
used in a nominal sentence, it functions as a cop- 
ula or a presentative: rani fi lkuzina ‘I am in the 
kitchen’. When used in a verbal sentence, it is 
placed before a verb in the prefixed or suffixed 
conjugation. It then qualifies the aspectual 
value: ra-h ixaus a‘li ‘he looks for you ~ he is 
busy looking for you’; ma-rak-§ *tSamm .. . ‘don’t 
you feel ~ aren’t you...’. 

In a nominal sentence, these particles are used 
with a noun class which refers to actual situa- 
tions or states. But ha-, which has conserved its 
nature of interjectional particle connected with 
speech acts, mostly denotes situations or states 
viewed as momentary. In this respect, the dura- 
tional criterion, which is not distinctive in the 
case of copula sentences (temporary duration) 
and two-term nominal sentences (permanence), 
seems more operational to differentiate ba- and 
ra-, even if in sentences like ha-ni mréd, ra-ni 
mreéd, ana mréd ‘I am sick’, it is difficult to use. 
Only the communicational situation shows 
whether the situation in question is temporary 
or permanent. 


2.2.2.3. mta‘ and dyal 

Both of these particles are used to express the 
dependence relationship between two nominals: 
lhelfa djali ~ mta% ‘my espadrille’. Both of them 
may coexist in the same sentence: bebbet tasna‘ 
roppa kima mta‘ hadik almadama dyal Ifilm ‘She 
wanted to make herself a dress, just like the lady’s 
in the film’. This construction, although it is gen- 
eralized, has not completely superseded the syn- 
thetic construction. The latter continues to be 
used for frequent terms and kinship terms, or for 


terms related to intimate and everyday life: galbi 
‘my heart’. 


2.2.3 Negation 
Nominal: masi: masi ana ‘it is not me’ [neg. me]. 
Verbal: ma-...-5: ma-txal-s ‘he didn’t come in’ 
or ma-: ma-n‘arf ‘I don’t know’ (the use of ma- 
helps to avoid heavy consonant clusters). When 
the verb is preceded by ra- (proverb) or an auxil- 
iary, they carry the negation marker: ma-raks 
*tSamm ‘Don’t you smell?’, ma-i‘awwad yaddi ‘He 
won't take again’ (‘[neg.] he starts again he takes’). 
‘and ‘at someone’s’, fi ‘in’ are treated and 
negated as verbs: ma-‘andis sdiq, gutlak ma-‘andis 
sahbi ‘I have no friend, I tell you: “I have no 
friend”’, ma-fibas ta‘b ‘There is no trouble’ (= ‘It is 
not difficult’). This is more rare with ‘Ia ‘on’ except 
in frozen sentences ma-Tis ‘It doesn’t matter’. 
Negative copula: ma + suffix: had assbiba ma- 
nis mlib ‘This morning, I am not feeling well’. 


2.2.4 Diminutive 

There is a diminutive form with a geminated [j]: 
tfajjal ‘young kid’ and another one of a mfitah 
‘small key’ type. A diminutive type, currently 
obsolete, was noted as regular (Delaporte 
1939:41) in the last century for aCCaC template 
adjectives referring to a color or a deformity: 
abmar = bmimar ‘red’; asfar => sfifar ‘yellow’; 
‘awar = ‘wiwar ‘one eyed’. 


2.2.5 Verbal paradigms 
The paradigm of the imperfect and the perfect 
verb is set out in Tables 4 and 5. 


2.2.6 Auxiliary elements 


2.2.6.1 kan 
It is normally inflected with affixed subject pro- 
nouns. In the prefixed conjugation, the stem is 
kun and in the rst and 2nd person singular, mas- 
culine and feminine are not distinguished. In the 
suffixed conjugation, the stem is kun in rst and 
2nd person and kan in 3rd person. 

kan is both a verb of existence and an auxil- 
iary verbal which supports temporal and modal 
determination. It refers to the past when used in 
the suffixed conjugation: kant matat yimmaha 
‘his/her mother was dead’. In the prefixed con- 
jugation it refers to the future; it adds a modal 
shade and is sometimes interpretable as a pres- 
ent tense: tkun zina u Sabba ‘She is pretty and 
beautiful’. 
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Table 4. Prefixed conjugation: Imperfect 

















‘to write’ ‘to eat” ‘to say’ ‘to come’ ‘to take’ ‘to bite’ 
Ist sg. na-ktab n-akul n-qul n-Zi na-ddi n~att 
ist pl. na-ktb-u n-akl-u n-qul-u Nn-Zi-W na-ddi-w n-<att-u 
2ndsg.masc. __ta-ktab t-akul t-qul t-Zi ta-ddi t“att 
and sg. f. ta-ktb-i t-akl-i t-qul-i t-Zi ta-ddi t“att-i 
and pl. ta-ktb-u t-akl-u t-qul-u t-Zi-w ta-ddi-w tatt-u 
3rd sg. masc yi-ktab y-akul i-qul i-Zi ya-ddi i-att 
3rd sg. fem ta-ktab t-akul t-qul t-zi ta-ddi att 
3. pl. yi-ktb-u y-akl-u i-qul-u i-Zi-w ya-ddi-w i“att-u 
Table 5. Suffixed conjugation: Perfect 

‘to write’ ‘to eat” ‘to say’ ‘to come’ ‘to take’ ‘to bite’ 
Ist sg. ktab-t kli-t qul-t Zi-t ddi-t ‘atti-t 
rst pl. ktab-na kli-na qul-na Zi-na ddi-na “atti-na 
2nd sg.masc. —ktab-t kli-t qul-t Zi-t ddi-t “atti-t 
and sg. fem. ktab-ti kii-ti qul-ti Zi-ti ddi-ti ‘atti-ti 
and pl. ktab-tu kli-tu qul-tu Zi-tu ddi-tu ‘atti-tu 
3rd sg. masc. ktab kla gal za dda ‘att 
3rd sg. fem. ktab-at kla-t qal-at Za-t dda-t ‘att-at 
3rd pl. ktab-u kla-w gal-u Za-w dda-w ‘att-u 





Its active participle kayin yields an existential 
predicate: was kayin (I-)makla ‘What is there for 
eating?’. 


2.2.6.2 rab 

For the immediate future the active participle of 
the verb rab ‘to go’ is used. It agrees in gender 
and in number and is followed by the prefixed 
conjugation. The verb’s meaning is lost and the 
auxiliary is also used with verbs that do not 
imply any movement: rab itéb ‘it will cook’. 


2.2.6.3 wdsd: ‘to do, to act, to put, to place’ 
This serves to express the inchoative: nadatsbah 
~ wasit xammalt darba ‘One morning she woke 
up and started doing housework’. 

2.2.6.4 ‘add: ‘to turn back, to come back, to 
restart’ 

This expresses reiteration: fham hadak Ssix ‘ad 
arja‘ *rja‘ malbeb ‘the old man understood [and] 
moved back from the door’. 


2.2.6.5 Active participle 

In its predicative uses the active participle 
(inflected for masc., fem., and pl.) expresses an 
ongoing process: ga‘dat .. . isa m‘a ixwaha ‘she 
used to stay ... living with her brothers’. When 
combined with ra- it keeps the same function and 


meaning and the particle plays the role of a cop- 
ula: ra-ni xaddam ‘I am busy working’. 


2.2.7. Modes 

Only the imperative has a specific paradigm 
(qul, quli, qulu ‘to say’, respectively 2nd person 
sg. masc., fem. and pl.). To express potentiality, 
unreality, wishes or injunctive meanings, the 
pre-fixed/suffixed conjugation is used without 
ra-: ifraj rabbe ‘with God’s help’, ma-trohos ‘do 
not leave’, lukan-tlagga (< ntallaga) biba nqulha 
‘if I meet her, I will tell her’, ila kamalt kulsi 
nrobo nsam‘oh ‘if I have finished everything, we 
will go and listen to him [= the musician]’. In 
these conditional sentences, the verb in the pro- 
tasis can be preceded by ila or lukan ‘if’, but this 
is not obligatory. 


2.2.8 Derived forms 

There are about ten such forms which are more or 
less productive and have a more or less stable 
value. Thus, for verbs with a three-consonant stem, 
where Form I is C,C,vC ; (type ktab ‘he wrote’), 
the following derivatives may be mentioned: 


2.2.8.1 Ist group 

gemination of the second radical: CyvC,C,vC; 
(= Form II): rgad = raqqad ‘to sleep > to send 
to sleep, to make [someone sleep]’; 
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infixation of an -a- vowel between the rst and 
the 2nd radical: CyaC,vC, (= Form III): ktab => 
katab ‘to write > to write to someone’; 

prefixation of ¢- to a 2nd form: t-C;vC,C.vC, 
(= Form V): ‘allam => t‘allam ‘to learn > to 
learn, to learn for oneself’; 

prefixation of t- to a 3rd form: t-C;aC.vC; (= 
Form VI): samah = tsamabh ‘to forgive someone 
=> to forgive each other’. 


2.2.8.2 2nd group 
prefixation of t- toa Form I: t-C;C,vC;. It is likely 
that this form, which does not have any Classical 
Arabic equivalent but is known in Maghreb, was 
constructed by analogy, on the model of Forms V 
and VI. This process has regularized the mode of 
formation of the derived forms where a derived 
form with a prefix t- corresponds to each of the 
first three forms: bua => tbna ‘to build, to con- 
struct => to build oneself, to construct oneself’; 
prefixation of n- to a Form I: n-C,C,vC; (= 
Form VII): drab => ndrab ‘to hit => to be hit’, or 
‘to build, to construct > to build oneself, to con- 
struct oneself’, to be brought closer to bua > 
tbna mentioned above. 


2.2.8.3 3rd group 
infixation of -t- between the rst and the 2nd rad- 
ical: C,-t-C.vC;: (= Form VIII): strak ‘to associ- 
ate with’; 

prefixation st- to a Form I: st- CyC.vC;, : (= 
Form X): sta‘geb ‘to be amazed’; 

infixation of an -a- or -a- vowel between the 
2nd and the 3rd radical: C,C.aC, (= dialectal 
form): zraq ‘to become blue’, sman ‘to put on 
weight’. 


3. LEXICON 


In Algiers, as in the dialects of other cities, > 
diminutives are frequent and their formation is 
quite productive (cf. 2.2.4). There is a certain 
regional differentiation (e.g. ‘pumpkin’ = gar‘a 
in Algiers, dziriwet in Constantine), but since 
there is no systematic study, it is difficult to be 
precise on this point. 
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‘AMAL 


‘Amal 


I. GOVERNMENT AND GOVERNORS 


The syntactic term ‘amal ‘action, performance’ 
denotes ‘governance’, i.e. the grammatical effect 
of one word of a sentence on another. All con- 
stituents of a sentence are either Gwamil (sg. 
‘amil) ‘governors’ or ma‘mulat (sg. ma‘mil) 
‘governed’. The effect of this government is a 
case ending (—>’i‘rab ‘declension’). For the noun 
these endings are: 


-u nominative (raf): rajul-un ‘a man’; 
-a accusative (nasb): rajul-an; 
-i genitive (jarr or xafd): rajul-in. 


In the verb only the imperfect has declined 
forms: 


-u indicative (raf‘): yadhab-u ‘he goes’; 
-a subjunctive (nasb): yadhab-a; 
-@ jussive (jazm): yadhab. 


Since no categorical distinction is made between 
verbal and nominal endings, raf° can mean 
either ‘nominative’ or ‘indicative’, depending on 
context (Owens 1988:39). All parts of speech 
(nouns, verbs, and particles) can operate as gov- 
ernors, while only nouns and imperfect form of 
verbs can be governed. Particles are indeclinable. 

An early classification of all types of gover- 
nors is found in the Kitab al-jumal fi n-nahw, 
ascribed to al-Xalil ibn “Ahmad (d. 791; cf. 
Owens 1990:189-193). A summary of the the- 
ory of governance is given by ‘Abd al-Qahir al- 
Jurjani (d. 1078) in ‘Awamil miva (cf. Jirjawi, 
Sarh) and Jumal. 

Governors are divided into overt (‘awamil 
lafdiyya, lit. ‘verbal’) and virtual (awamil ma‘na- 
wiyya, lit. ‘notional’) (‘Abd al-Latif n.d.: 168; 
‘Amayira 1987:56); the existence of the latter is 
assumed when there is no overt governor. Overt 
governors are divided into regular (awd-mil 
qiyasiyya, lit. ‘analogical’) and those that govern 
on the basis of usage (‘awamil samd‘iyya, lit. 
‘aural’). 


2. REGULAR GOVERNORS 


Regular governors are represented by the follow- 
ing categories of words (‘Abd al-Latif n.d.: 168): 


i. Verbs, which are either transitive (muta‘ad- 
din) or intransitive (gayr muta ‘addin, or lazim). 
Transitive verbs govern an agent (noun or per- 
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sonal pronoun), in the nominative, and all 
direct objects in the accusative, e.g. daraba 
zaydun ‘amran ‘Zayd struck ‘Amr’. They may 
accept up to three direct objects, e.g. ard I-lahu 
zaydan ‘amran xayra n-ndsi ‘God showed 
Zayd that ‘Amr is the best of the people’. 

Verbs accepting one direct object in Form I, 
become ditransitive in Forms II and IV, as in 
fadrabtu zaydan ‘amran ‘I forced Zayd to 
strike ‘Amr’; verbs accepting two direct 
objects in Form I, become tritransitive in 
Forms II and IV, e.g. ‘a‘lama I-labu zaydan 
‘amran ‘axd-ka ‘God revealed to Zayd that 
‘Amr is your brother’. 

In the passive, transitive verbs govern a 
direct object in the nominative; this object is 
said to replace an agent (al-maf‘ul al-q@im 
maqama I-fa%l), the other objects taking the 
accusative, e.g. duriba zaydun darban Sadidan 
‘Zayd was hit strongly’. Every object, except 
objects of reason and partnership, can replace 
an agent in the passive, e.g. sira farsaxdni ‘two 
parasangs were traveled’. 

The Basran grammarians claim that if there 
is an overt direct object, this must replace the 
agent in the passive, while the Kufan gram- 
marians accept such replacement by all objects, 
even if there is a direct object. Therefore, they 
allow expressions like duriba darbun Sadidun 
zaydan ‘a strong blow struck Zayd’, where the 
direct object zaydan remains in the accusative, 
while the absolute object darbun sadidun 
replaces the agent (Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarh II, 121). 

Intransitive verbs govern their agent in the 
nominative, and all objects, except the direct 
object, in the accusative, e.g. gama zaydun 
*ikraman li-s-sultani ‘Zayd rose to honor the 
sultan’. They become transitive in Forms II 
and IV or govern by means of particles. Thus, 
in the phrase marra zaydun bi-amrin ‘Zayd 
passed ‘Amr’, the action of the verb marra 
affects the object amrin through the particle 
bi-. Verbs governing their object by means of 
particles, sometimes become transitive, when 
the particle is omitted, and govern a direct 
object in the accusative. Thus, in the phrase 
daxaltu I|-bayta ‘I entered the house’, the 
intransitive verb daxala has become transitive 
after deletion of the particle *ild ‘into’. 

In the passive, an object with a particle 
replaces the agent of the intransitive verb, e.g. 
murra bi-amrin ‘‘Amr was passed’, where bi- 
‘amrin operates as the object replacing the 
agent of murra. 
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ii. 


lil. 


‘AMAL 


The verbal noun (~ masdar), when it is used 
independently with tanwin, may operate as a 
verb, governing the agent in the nominative 
and the object in the accusative, e.g. @ jaba-ni 
darbun zaydun ‘amran ‘I was astonished that 
Zayd beat ‘Amr’. More often, though, it gov- 
erns its agent in the genitive and its object in 
the accusative, e.g. ‘a jaba-ni darbu zaydin 
‘amran. Alternatively, the object may be gov- 
erned in the genitive and the agent in the nom- 
inative, as in a@‘jaba-ni darbu ‘amrin zaydun. 

In the example ‘a9aba-ni darbu zaydin 
‘amran the agent has a genitive case ending, 
but is considered to have a nominative posi- 
tion in the sentence. Attributes may agree 
with it either in the genitive, e.g. ‘ajibtu min 
Surbi zaydin ad-darifi ‘I was surprised by the 
drinking of lovely Zayd’, or in the nomina- 
tive, ad-darifu (Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarb Il, 104). 

Substantive verbal nouns (asma’ al-mas- 

dar), such as kalam ‘speech’, ‘ata’ ‘gift’ etc. 
sometimes govern like nouns of action, e.g. 
min qublati r-rajuli imra’ata-hu |-wudiu 
‘ablution [is made necessary] by a husband 
kissing his wife’. Here qublatun, being used 
in the meaning of ‘kissing’, governs the agent 
ar-rajuli in the genitive and the object 
imra‘ata-hu in the accusative. 
Active participles (ism al-fa‘il), when indefi- 
nite and expressing present or future tense, 
govern similarly to a transitive verb, with the 
agent in the nominative, and the object in the 
accusative, e.g. zaydun daribun gulamu-hu 
‘amran ‘the slave of Zayd is beating ‘Amr’. 

This is permitted only if the participle is a) 
a predicate of a topic (mubtada’), as in the 
example; b) an attribute of a preceding 
noun, e.g. ja@’a-ni rajulun daribun ‘abdu-hu 
‘amran ‘a man came to me, whose slave beats 
‘Amr’; c) an adverbial modifier (> bal) of a 
preceding noun, e.g. ja@a zaydun rakiban 
farasan ‘Zayd arrived riding a horse’; or d) 
preceded by interrogative or negative parti- 
cles, e.g. a-daribun zaydun ‘amran? ‘is Zayd 
beating ‘Amr?’ (ZamaxSari, Mufassal 226- 
2.293 Jirjawi, Sarb 294-295). 

If these conditions are not met, or when a 
participle is used with a past reference, its 
object is governed in the genitive, as in hada 
daribu zaydin ‘amsi ‘this [is who was] beat- 
ing Zayd yesterday’. However, if a participle 
is used with the definite article al-, it governs 
an object in the accusative, irrespective of 
time, e.g. hdda d-daribu zaydan ‘this [is who 
was/is/will be] beating Zayd’. 


Iv. 


Nouns coordinated with the object of a 
participle in the genitive can be coordinated 
with it either in the genitive, e.g. hada daribu 
zaydin wa-amrin ‘this [is who is] beating 
Zayd and ‘Amr’, or in the accusative, e.g. 
hada daribu zaydin wa-‘amran, since the par- 
ticiple may govern the object in the accusa- 
tive (Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarh III, 119). 

According to the grammarians, adjectives 
of the pattern fa“al, mif‘al, faul, fail, and 
fail, called intensive (amtilat al-mubdlaga), 
are regular governors, because their use 
resembles that of a participle, the intensive 
meaning expressing permanent occupation 
with something, e.g. ‘ammd I-asala fa-ana 
Sarrabun ‘as for honey, I am [permanently] 
drinking [it]’. Basran grammarians assume 
that intensive adjectives of the first three pat- 
terns govern like a participle, but they dis- 
agree about the governance of adjectives of 
the last two patterns. Kufans do not recog- 
nize governance of these adjectives. They 
assume that the noun functioning as object of 
these adjectives is governed in the accusative 
as the result of the action of a deleted verb. 
Passive participles (ism al-maf‘l) govern 
under the same conditions as a passive verb, 
that is, they put the object replacing the agent 
in the nominative, e.g. zaydun madriubun 
‘abdu-hu ‘Zayd, his slave [is] beaten’, ‘Zayd’s 
slave is beaten’ (Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarh III, 122). 

However, the relation between a passive 

participle and an object replacing an agent 
may be expressed by annexing the latter to the 
former, e.g. j@’a-ni rajulun madriubu ‘abdin ‘a 
man came to me whose slave was beaten’, or 
by placing the object in the accusative of spec- 
ification, e.g. madrubun ‘abdan (ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 229; Jirjawi, Sarh 299). 
Adjectives assimilated to the participles (sifat 
musabbaha bi-asma@ al-fa%l) govern as 
participles by putting the agent in the nomi- 
native and the object in the accusative. Thus, 
in zaydun hasanun al-wajha ‘Zayd [is] lovely 
by [his] face’ the adjective hasanun acts as if 
there is an implied personal pronoun huwa 
‘he’ with its object al-wajha. The object of 
assimilated adjectives, which always comes 
after its governor, can also stand in the nom- 
inative or the genitive, e.g. zaydun basanun 
al-wajhu and hasanu |-wajhi (ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 230-231; Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarb Ill, 
140-146; Jirjawi, Sarh 300-302). 

Among the regular governors are the adjec- 
tives expressing comparative and superlative 
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degree (af‘al at-tafdil). They govern their 
object in the genitive with the particle min, 
e.g. zaydun ‘afdalu min ‘amrin ‘Zayd is bet- 
ter than ‘Amr’. 

When these adjectives remain in the con- 
stant form, without the definite article, they 
govern their agent in the nominative only if 
they are preceded by an interrogative or 
negative particle, and when they can be 
replaced by a verb, e.g. md ra’aytu rajulan 
‘absana fi‘ayni-hi |-kublu min-hu fi ayni zay- 
din ‘I did not see a man in whose eyes the 
antimony would be more perfect than in 
Zayd’s eye’. Here, al-kublu is put in the 
nominative by ‘absana, which can be 
replaced by the verb basuna ‘was lovely’. 

When they express the superlative degree, 
these adjectives govern their objects in the 
genitive. They remain either in the constant 
form, e.g. az-zaydani ‘afdalu |-qawmi ‘two 
Zayds [are] the best [man] from the entire 
tribe’, or agree in gender and number, e.g. 
az-zaydani ‘afdala |I-qawmi. When used 
attributively, they agree in gender and num- 
ber with a definite noun, e.g. zaydun al- 
‘afdalu ‘the best Zayd’, hindun al-fudla ‘the 
best Hind’ (ZamaxSari, Mufassal 232-237; 
Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarh Ill, 181). 

vi. The annexed noun (ism mudaf ) is treated by 
some grammarians as a regular governor, 
since it governs its object in the genitive, 
whereas others assume that the second noun 
is governed in the genitive by a deleted par- 
ticle, li-, min, or fi (Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarh Ill, 43; cf. 
Owens 1988: 153-154). 

vii. Complete nouns (asma’ tamma) are called 
thus because while governing they lose neither 
tanwin nor the final min of dual and plural. 
These are nouns indicating a measure or 
weight and the cardinal numerals of tens, 
which govern their objects in the accusative of 
specification, e.g. ratlun zaytan ‘a pound of 
olive oil’, iSrvina dirhaman ‘twenty dirhams’, 
etc. (“Abd al-Latif n.d.: 168; Carter 1972). 


3. ABROGATING GOVERNORS 


An initial word (mubtada’ or topic is used in the 
nominative by the initial place it occupies in the 
sentence, being independent from any preceding 
governor. But frequently topics are preceded by 
various grammatical governors affecting their 
declension. These are called > nawasix al-ibtida@’ 
‘abrogators of initiality’, because they cancel the 
effect of the initial position (Junaydi 1981:992). 


They are overt governors that govern an initial 
word in the accusative, and its predicate in the 
nominative; govern a predicate in the accusative, 
and a topic in the nominative; or govern both of 
them in the accusative (— ibtida’). 


3.1 Overt governors governing a topic in the 
accusative and its predicate in the nominative 


i. The particle inna and its ‘sisters’ (> ’inna wa- 
‘axawatu-ha): ‘anna ‘that’, ka~anna ‘as if; as 
though’, lakinna ‘but’, layta ‘if only’, and 
la‘alla ‘perhaps’; these are referred to as parti- 
cles resembling verbs (al-huruf al-musabbaha 
bi-l-af‘al) because they have the same mean- 
ing as the verbs akkada ‘to assure’, tamanna 
‘to wish’, etc.; like them, they have a final 
vowel -a and require a noun after them (Ibn 
Malik, ’Alfiyya 13-14). 

In a nominal sentence, these particles govern 
a topic in the accusative and its predicate in the 
nominative, e.g. inna zaydan ‘axti-ka ‘verily 
Zayd is your brother’. The topic is referred to as 
the noun of inna (ism inna) and its predicate as 
the predicate of ’inna (xabar ?inna). Basran 
grammarians compare the phrase ’inna zaydan 
faxt-ka with daraba zaydan ‘axu-ka ‘your 
brother struck Zayd’. Kufan grammarians claim 
that these particles do not affect the declension 
of the predicate, since it remains in the nomina- 
tive for the same reason as in the phrase zaydun 
axt-ka “Zayd [is] your brother’ (Ibn al? Anbari, 
Insaf 81-84; ZamaxSari, Mufassal 27). 

The noun of ?inna should always precede its 
predicate, except when this is an adverbial 
modifier of place or time or a locative adver- 
bial, as in ?inna fi d-dari zaydan ‘truly Zayd 
[is] in the house’. Therefore, Basran gram- 
marians stipulate that nouns coordinated to 
the noun of ?inna, when they are mentioned 
before the predicate, should be governed in 
the accusative, e.g. inna zaydan wa- ‘amran 
qa@’imani ‘verily, Zayd and ‘Amr [are] stand- 
ing’. If the coordinated noun is mentioned 
after the predicate, it can agree with the noun 
of ?inna in the accusative, e.g. ?inna zaydan 
qa@’imun wa-amran, or in the nominative wa- 
‘amrun, since the noun of ?inna has the same 
case in the underlying structure. The Kufans 
allow agreement of coordinated nouns in the 
nominative, before the predicate is men- 
tioned, inna zaydan wa-‘amrun q@imani (Ibn 
al-Anbari, *Insaf 85-87). 

The Basran grammarians believe that the 
particles ’inna and ‘anna in the ‘light’ form 
(muxaffafa), i.e. with deletion of one nin, in 
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some cases keep their governance; according 
to the Kufans, they lose their governing force, 
and therefore do not place their noun in the 
accusative case (Ibn al- Anbari, ’Insaf 88-91). 

Kisa’i and Farra’ allow the use of layta ‘if 

only’ with the sense of the verb tamannd ‘to 
wish’ with two accusatives, e.g. layta zaydan 
qa@’iman ‘if only Zayd [was] standing!’ (Girgas 
1873:113). 
The negative particle la, which is called Ia li-n- 
nafy ‘the Ia of negation’, governs an indefinite 
noun in the accusative without tanwin, and its 
predicate in the nominative case, e.g. la rajula 
fi d-dari ‘there is no man in the house’. The 
predicate is frequently omitted, e.g. la ba’sa 
‘there is nothing bad’. The Basrans assume 
that such indefinite words are indeclinable, 
with a final vowel -a; the Kufans regard them 
as declinable, governed in the accusative (Ibn 
al-Anbari, Insaf 161-163). 

Attributes of the noun governed by [a 
agree with it either in the accusative without 
tanwin, e.g. 1a rajula darifa fi d-dari ‘there is 
no lovely man in the house’, or with tanwin, 
la rajula darifan, or in the nominative, 14a 
rajula darifun, since in the underlying struc- 
ture the noun is governed in this case. 
Coordinated nouns, being indefinite, are gov- 
erned in the accusative or in the nominative 
with tanwin, e.g. ld’aba wa-bnan mitla mar- 
wana wa-bni-hi ‘there is no father and son 
like Marwan and his son’. But when the 
coordinated noun is definite, it is governed in 
the nominative, e.g. la gulama la-ka wa-la 
‘abbasu ‘you have neither slave, nor ‘Abbas’. 

If the negative /d is repeated before a coordi- 
nated noun, as in /a hawla wa-la quwwatailla 
bi-l-lahi ‘there is no power and no strength, 
except with God’, when the first noun is in the 
accusative without tanwin, the coordinated 
noun can also be governed in the accusative 
without tanwin or with tanwin, la quwwatan, 
or in the nominative, la quwwatun. If the first 
noun is in the nominative with tanwin, the 
coordinated noun either agrees with it in the 
same case, la hawlun wa-la quwwatun, or in 
the accusative without tanwin, la quwwata. 


Overt governors governing the topic in the 


nominative and the predicate in the accusative 


Verbs similar to kana (> kana wa-axawdtu-ha 
‘kana and its sisters’): sara ‘to become’; asbaba 
‘to be in the morning’; amsd ‘to be in the 


i. 


ll. 


evening’; adhd ‘to be before noon’; dalla ‘to 
be by day’; bata ‘to stay overnight’; md zala, 
ma bariba, ma nfakka and ma fati’a ‘to con- 
tinue to be’; md dama ‘as long as’; and laysa 
‘not to be’. These are referred to as defective 
verbs (af‘al ndqisa), because, unlike other 
verbs, which need a noun in the nominative 
to form a complete sentence, these verbs re- 
quire for completeness of sense a topic in the 
nominative and a predicate in the accusative, 
e.g. kana zaydun q@iman ‘Zayd was stand- 
ing’. The noun governed by kana is called ism 
kana ‘the noun of kdna’, and the predicate is 
referred to as xabar kana ‘predicate of kana’. 
Predicates of these verbs may be placed 
before their noun and even precede the verb, 
e.g. g@iman kana zaydun. However, the 
Basrans believe that verbs with the negative 
particle md cannot be preceded by their pred- 
icate, while the Kufans allow this. Thus, in 
their opinion, one can say: g@’iman md zdla 
zaydun ‘Zayd did not cease to be standing’. 
They reject this possibility for the predicate of 
laysa, e.g. *q@iman laysa zaydun ‘Zayd is 
not standing’, which is accepted by the 
Basrans (Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarh I, 278). 
Verbs similar to kdda ‘to be almost’ (kada 
wa-axawdatu-hd ‘kdda and its sisters’): asd ‘it 
could be that’; kdda, ‘awSaka, and karaba ‘to 
be on the point [of doing something]’; and 
‘axada, ja’ala, and tafiga ‘to begin’. These are 
referred to as ‘af‘al al-muqdraba ‘verbs of 
proximity’, since some of them express the 
fact that the predicate is close to accomplish- 
ment. They govern the topic in the nomina- 
tive, and the predicate in the accusative, e.g. 
fa-ubtu ila fabmin wa-ma kidtu’@iban ‘and 
so I returned to [the tribe] Fahm, but I was 
very near not returning’ (Wright 1986:II, 
106). Examples of this are extremely rare; 
more often the predicate is expressed by an 
imperfect verb, e.g. kdda zaydun yamutu 
‘Zayd almost died’, or by the particle ‘an 
‘that’ with a subjunctive, e.g. asd zaydun’an 
yaxruja ‘perhaps Zayd will leave’. 
According to the Basrans, the negative parti- 
cles ma and Id in the Hijazi dialect govern a 
topic in the nominative and the predicate in 
the accusative, since they resemble the nega- 
tive verb laysa, e.g. ma hada basaran ‘this [is] 
not a man’, Ia Sayun ‘ala l-ardi baqiyan 
‘nothing on earth is eternal’. The Kufans 
assert that the particles md and Ia do not gov- 
ern a predicate; they explain the accusative 
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of the predicate by deletion of a particle (Ibn 
al-Anbari, *Insaf 76-79). 

For this governance the predicate must 
follow the topic and cannot be separated 
from it by *illa ‘except for’ or any other par- 
ticle. Furthermore, for the governance of Id 
both topic and predicate must be indefinite. 
In the Tamimi dialect the predicate is gov- 
erned in the nominative, md hada basarun, 
which according to Sibawayhi, is more cor- 
rect, since these particles are not verbs 
(Girgas 1873:116). 

The particle lata ‘not’ governs in the accu- 
sative only nouns of time, e.g. lata bina 
mandasin ‘[there is] no moment of escape’. 
The Basrans assert that the particle in ‘not’ 
does not govern, while the Kufans admit its 
governance in some cases, e.g. ?in huwa 
mustawliyan ‘ala ‘abadin ‘he is not dominat- 
ing anybody’ (Girgas 1873: 116). 


3.3. Overt governors governing both the topic 
and the predicate in the accusative 


These are the verbs similar to danna ‘to think’ 
(danna wa-axawdtu-ha), such as basiba ‘to con- 
sider’; xala ‘to imagine’; dard and ‘alima ‘to 
know’; rad ‘to see, to consider’; za‘ama ‘to 
assert’, etc. These are called judgment verbs 
(af‘al al-qalb, lit. ‘verbs of the heart’), because 
they express intellectual actions. Thus, in the 
phrase danantu zaydan jabilan ‘I thought that 
Zayd was ignorant’ zaydan is the first object (al- 
maf ‘Ul al-awwal) of the verb danna, and jabilan 
acts as its second object (al-maf Ul at-tani). 


4. GOVERNORS OF THE VERB 


According to the grammarians, only the imper- 
fect verb can be declined. The Basrans claim it is 
used in raf‘ (marfu‘) because it replaces a noun, 
e.g. zaydun yaktubu ‘Zayd writes’, which is 
equivalent to zaydun katibun ‘Zayd [is] writing’. 
The Kufans believe that the verb is used in raf‘ 
because it does not depend on overt governors 
requiring nasb or jazm. This opinion was shared 
by later grammarians, such as Ibn Malik, Ibn al- 
Hajib and others (Girgas 1873:117). 

A verb is governed in nasb (mansub) by 
nawasib, i.e. overt governors requiring subjunc- 
tive mood. These are: a) am and kay ‘in order to’, 
the negation Jan, and idan ‘in that case’, which 
govern directly in nasb, e.g. uridu’an taquma ‘I 
wish you to rise’; lan yadriba ‘he will not strike’, 
idan °ukrima-ka ‘then, I will respect you’; and b) 


batta, li-, aw ‘that; so that’; fa-, wa- ‘and’, e.g. 
‘aslamtu hatta adxula |-jannata ‘I embraced Islam 
so as to enter Paradise’; ji’?tu-ka li-tukrima-ni 
‘| have come to you, so that you respect me’; 
la-alzamanna-ka ‘aw tu‘tiya-ni baqqi ‘1 will 
not leave you, until you give me my due’ 
(ZamaxSari, Mufassal 246-252). 

The particle am does not govern nasb after 
verbs expressing certainty (yaqin), e.g. ‘alimtu 
‘an taqumu ‘I knew that you would rise’, since 
here “an is considered to be derived from anna- 
ka. After verbs expressing probability (rujhan), 
it can operate both the subjunctive, e.g. danantu 
‘an taquma ‘I thought that you would rise’, and 
the indicative, an taqumu (Girgas 1873:118). 

According to the Kufans, the particles kay and 
battd may be reinforced by ‘an, without affecting 
the following verb, e.g. ji’tu li-kay’an’ukrima-ka 
‘Icame so as to respect you’. The Basrans believe 
that kay is sometimes used as a particle and does 
not accept an (Ibn al-Anbari, ’Insaf 230-232, 
23 5-238). 

The particle battd governs the subjunctive, 
when the following verb is used with the sense of 
a future tense, otherwise it loses its governance, 
e.g. marida hatta la yarjuina-hu ‘he became so ill 
that they cannot hope for his [recovery]’. The 
Kufans assert that battd governs the subjunctive 
directly. The Basrans, however, believe that hatta 
governs nouns in the genitive directly, but verbs 
in the subjunctive through an implied ‘an. 
Likewise, the Kufans assert that /i- ‘in order to’ 
directly governs the verb in the subjunctive, but 
that it may accept ‘an for emphasis, e.g. mda kana 
zaydun li-an yadxula dara-ka ‘Zayd is unable to 
enter your house’. Furthermore, they allow a 
direct object preceding the verb in the subjunc- 
tive, e.g. mda kana zaydun dara-ka li-yadxula. 
This is unacceptable to the Basrans (Ibn al- 
’Anbari, "Insdf 241-243). 

The subjunctive particles fa-, expressing a con- 
sequence, and wa-, expressing simultaneity of 
action, govern a following verb in the subjunctive 
only when the preceding verb expresses an order, 
prohibition, negation, question, desire, or hope, 
e.g. zur-ni fa-ukrima-ka ‘visit me so that I respect 
yow la tanha ‘an xuluqin wa-ta’tiya mitla-hu ‘do 
not keep [someone else] from any act while you 
are doing the same’. The Basrans believe that 
these particles govern through an implied an, 
while the Kufans explain the subjunctive by the 
disagreement between the two verbs. 

A verb is governed in jazm (majzum) by 
jawazim, i.e. overt governors implying an 
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imperative. There are two categories: a) those 
that govern one verb in jazm: lam, lamma, li- 
(lam al-amr), and Id, e.g. lam yaqum ‘he has not 
risen yet’, li-yaktub ‘let him write’, la tadrib 
‘don’t hit!’; and b) those that govern two verbs in 
jazm: ?in ‘if’; man ‘the one who’; mad ‘what’; 
mahma ‘whatever’; ‘ayyun ‘whoever’; matd, 
‘ayyana and ?idmd ‘whenever’; ‘ayna, ‘aynama 
and haytumd ‘wherever’; and ‘anna ‘in whatever 
way’ (Wright 1986:II, 14). The first verb gov- 
erned should express a condition (Sart), the sec- 
ond one the consequence of that condition (jaza’ 
as-Sart or jawdb as-Sart), e.g. ?in tukrim-ni 
-ukrim-ka ‘if you respect me, I respect you’; man 
ya‘mal siv’an yujzd bi-hi ‘whosoever commits 
evil, will be punished for it’; ma taf‘ala min 
xayrin ya ‘lam-hu I|-lahu ‘whatever good you 
[pl.] do, God will know about it’. 

The second verb also has jazm, when the first 
one expresses a prohibition, negation, question, 
desire, or hope, e.g. utlub tajid ‘search and you 
will find’; la takfur tadxul al-janna ‘don’t be irre- 
ligious, and you will enter Paradise’. These verbs 
are governed in jazm by an implied ’in ‘if’, since 
the underlying sentence is utlub fain tatlub tajid 
‘search, and if you search, you will find’. 

Yet, grammarians disagree about the governor 
causing jazm in the second verb of conditional 
clauses. Thus, some Basrans claim that these 
governors affect both verbs, others believe that 
the first verb governs the second one; still others 
assert that the governing word places the first 
verb in jazm, and this verb, in its turn, governs 
the second one. According to the Kufans, the 
verb expressing the consequence is governed in 
jazm by its proximity (majzum bi-l-jiwdr) to the 
first verb expressing the condition (cf. Dévényi 
1988). Hence, they believe that if the agent of a 
verb expressing consequence precedes its verb, 
the latter should be used in the indicative, e.g. in 
tati-ni zaydun yukrimu-ka ‘if you come to me, 
Zayd will respect you’. Unlike them, the Basrans 
believe that this does not interrupt governance, 
so that the verb should be used in jazm (Ibn al- 
’Anbari, "Insaf 250-254). 

The Kufans claim that kayfa ‘how’ governs a 
verb in jazm just as baytumd and ‘aynamd ‘wher- 
ever’, whereas the Basrans reject this (Ibn al- 
’Anbari, *Insaf 262-264). 


5. GOVERNORS BASED ON USAGE 


The second category of overt governors, based 
on samd‘ are the following: 
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Words called ‘prepositions’ in the Western tra- 
dition are called by the gramarians buraf al-jarr 
or huruf al-xafd ‘particles [governing their 
objects] in the genitive’. Az-ZamaxSari calls 
these huruf al-iddfa ‘particles of connection’, 
because they join verbs with the nouns to which 
the action passes, e.g. min ‘from’; ild ‘to’; fi ‘in’; 
hatta ‘up to’; bi- ‘in, with’; li- expressing 
‘belonging (to)’; rwbba ‘many’; and wa- and ta- 
‘by!’ (particles that introduce oath). Other 
‘prepositions’ are regarded as nouns, e.g. ‘ald 
‘on, above’; ‘an ‘from’; ka- ‘like’; mud and 
mundu ‘since’; or as verbs, e.g. basa, xdla, and 
‘ada ‘except’ (ZamaxSari, Mufassal 283). 

According to the grammarians, some par- 
ticles are pleonastic (za@’ida), like bi- in the 
phrase kafa bi-I-lahi sahidan (Q. 48/28) ‘God 
suffices as a witness’ (Arberry II, 229). The 
Basrans believe that the particle min ‘from’ is 
pleonastic in interrogative and negative sen- 
tences, when its object is an indefinite word, 
e.g. md ja’a-ni min ‘abadin ‘nobody came to 
me’; the Kufans allow the use of min in affir- 
mative sentences, acknowledging phrases like 
gad kana min matarin ‘it has already rained’ 
(Girgas 1873:122). 

Sometimes, particles governing in the geni- 
tive are omitted; this frequently happens with 
rubba ‘how many!’ and bi- in oaths. The 
Basrans assert that the deleted particle should 
be replaced by another particle, the amal 
remaining with the deleted preposition, for 
instance, wa-, replacing rubba, does not gov- 
ern by itself the following word in the genitive. 
The Kufans disagree with this; they also assert 
that an oath can be used in the genitive gov- 
erned by the implied particle, even when it is 
not replaced. In such cases, the Basrans insist 
that the deleted particle is replaced with an 
interrogative or another particle, e.g. bd-l-lahi 
‘by God?’ (Ibn al-Anbari, Insaf 167-171). 

The Kufans assert that if the object of mud 
and mundu ‘since’ is used in the nominative, 
e.g. ma raaytu-hu mud yawmu I|-jum‘ati ‘I 
haven’t seen him since Friday’, it is governed 
by an underlying verb. The Basrans regard 
mud and mundu as topics, the noun follow- 
ing them being their attribute. When they are 
used as particles, their objects require the gen- 
itive (Ibn al-Anbari, *Insaf 165-167). 
Particles of exception (burif al- — istitna’):illa 
‘except for’; xald, ‘add, basa, laysa, la yakunu 
‘excluding’; and gayrun, siwd, sawda’un ‘except 
for’. The grammarians di agree about the gov- 
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ernment of the excluded noun (al-mustatna) 
after ’illa. The Basrans assume that the noun 
is governed in the accusative by an underlying 
verb “astatni ‘I exclude’, governing through 
lla. Some Kufans assert that ’illa governs the 
noun by itself, while others, like al-Farra’, 
suppose that *illa@ is formed from in (short 
form of ?inna ‘verily’) and Ia ‘not’, hence the 
accusative of the excluded noun in affirmative 
sentences (in other sentences it agrees with al- 
mustatna min-hu ‘that from which the excep- 
tion is made’ as a conjunctional apposition) 
(Ibn al-Anbari, Insaf 116-118). 

The verbs xald, ‘ada, hasd, laysa, and la 
yakunu ‘excluding’ govern an excluded 
noun in the accusative, e.g. gama I-qawmu 
xala zaydan ‘all the tribe stood up, excluding 
Zayd’; the first three govern an excluded 
noun also in the genitive, xald zaydin. The 
Basrans believe that basa, expressing excep- 
tion, is a particle, whereas the Kufans con- 
sider it an imperfect verb. 

The other particles, being actually nouns, 
always govern an excluded noun in the 
genitive and have themselves the same case 
as an excluded noun after ila, e.g. j@a-ni 
l-qawmu gayra zaydin ‘the tribe came to me, 
except for Zayd’; ma qama gayru zaydin 
‘nobody stood up, except for Zayd’. 
Particles of appeal like yd, aya, and haya, 
according to az-ZamaxSari, are used when 
the person is far from the speaker; whereas 
‘ay and ‘a are used when the addressee is close 
to the speaker (Mufassal 309); the other 
grammarians, like Ibn Malik, disagree with 
this (Girgas 1873:123). 

The nominative — in the singular always 
without tanwin — is used when the addressee 
(al-mundda) is addressed directly by the 
speaker, no explanatory term of any descrip- 
tion being appended to it, e.g. ya mubammadu 
‘o Muhammad’, yd sayyidu ‘o sir’, etc. The 
accusative is used: a) when the addressee is 
indefinite and not directly addressed by the 
speaker, e.g. when a blind man says yd rajulan 
xud bi-yadi ‘some man, take my hand; and 
b) when it is directly addressed by the speaker, 
but has an explanatory term appended to it, 
e.g. yd ‘abda I-lahi ‘o ‘Abdallah’, ya xayran 
min zaydin ‘o you that are better than Zayd’, 
etc. (Wright 1986:II, 85-86). 

The particle of appeal is frequently omit- 
ted, except in lamentations for the dead (an- 
nudba), e.g. wa-zaydah ‘alas Zayd! and in 
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calling for help (al-istigata), e.g. yd la-zaydin 
‘o Zayd, help [me]! (Girgas 1873:123). 


iv. Indefinite pronouns (al-asma@ al-mubhama), 


vi. 


i.e. quantitative numerals from 11 up to 99 
(except for the tens, which are ‘complete 
nouns’), interrogative and exclamatory par- 
ticles kam and kaayyin ‘how much?’, kada 
‘so-and-so much’, expressing an uncertain 
number, govern the estimated subjects in the 
accusative of specification. When expressing 
a question, kam governs the accusative, e.g. 
kam dinaran ‘inda-ka ‘how many dinars do 
you have?’ In other cases it governs its object 
in the genitive, either in the singular or in the 
plural, e.g. la na ‘rifu kam rajulin (or rijalin) 
‘inda-ka ‘we do not know, how many men 
you have’. If kam is separated from its object 
by other words, this object is governed, in 
the Basrans’ opinion, in the accusative, e.g. 
kam fi d-dari rajulan ‘how many men [are] in 
the house!’ whereas the Kufans believe that 
the object should be governed in the genitive, 
e.g. kam fi d-dari rajulin. 

Ka-ayyin and kada govern similarly to 
kam: they require their objects in the accusa- 
tive; but ka-ayyin is more often used with the 
preposition min, e.g. ka-ayyin min qaryatin 
‘ablakna-ha (Q. 7/4) ‘how many a city We have 
destroyed!’ (Arberry 1996: I, 171), and kada 
is repeated, e.g. malaktu kada kada (or kada 
wa-kada) dirhaman ‘I had so-and-so many 
dirhams’. The Kufans allow the government of 
the object of single kada in the genitive, singu- 
lar, or plural, e.g. kada tawbin or ‘atwabin ‘so- 
and-so many dresses’ (Girgas 1873:124). 
Interjections (> ism al-fi‘l) govern like verbs, 
eg. hayhdta Zaydun ‘Zayd is far’, zaydun 
having nominative as the agent of hayhdata, 
which is equivalent to the verb ba‘uda ‘to be 
distant’. If a verb governs nominative and 
accusative, an interjection with its meaning also 
governs two cases. Thus, in darabi zaydan ‘beat 
Zayd!’, the agent of darabi is the implicit per- 
sonal pronoun in the nominative, whereas 
zaydan is used in the accusative as the direct ob- 
ject of the interjection (Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarh II, 305). 
Verbs of praise and blame (af‘al al-madh 
wa-d-damm) like ni ‘ma ‘to be good’, bi’sa 
‘to be bad’, etc. govern both the first noun 
expressing the quality and the second one 
denoting the praised or blamed person in the 
nominative, e.g. ni°ma r-rajulu zaydun ‘how 
excellent is Zayd, as a man!’. Zaydun may be 
analyzed as the topic placed at the end of the 
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sentence, whereas its attribute is the preced- 
ing verbal sentence consisting of the verb and 
the agent; alternatively, zaydun may be the 
predicate of an underlying topic huwa ‘he’. 
One may also say ni‘ma rajulan zaydun, 
zaydun being the agent of the verb ni‘ma, 
whereas rajulan is used in the accusative of 
specification (Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarh Ill, 165). 

Most grammarians consider ni‘ma and 
bisa verbs, but some Kufans, like al-Farra’, 
treat them as nouns, since they are used with 
prepositions, e.g. ni‘ma s-sayru ‘ala bi’sa 
L‘ayru ‘what a beautiful trip on such a miser- 
able donkey!’ The Basrans explain this use of 
the preposition by an underlying attribute 
after the verb: mi‘ma s-sayru ald ‘ayrin maqulin 
fi-hi bisa l-ayru ‘what a beautiful trip on a 
donkey about which it is said: such a miserable 
donkey!’ (Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarh III, 160-161). 
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Amharic —> Ethiopia 
Amman Arabic > Jordanian Arabic 


‘Ammiyya > Diglossia; Colloquial 


Analogy 


rt. ANALOGY IN AFFIXATIONAL 
MORPHOLOGY 


In historical linguistics, analogy is generally 
defined as a process by which words or mor- 
phemes are created or recreated on the model of 
existing linguistic patterns. Analogy operates 
independently of sound change and often regu- 
larizes irregularities brought about by sound 
change. The most widely discussed form of anal- 
ogy is proportional analogy: A is to A’ as B is to 
B’. It has been suggested that analogy operates in 
the direction of maximizing ‘semantic iconicity’, 
i.e. the one-to-one match of meaning (or func- 
tion) and form (Bynon 1977:35; Anttila 
1989:88-108). Generative linguists have ana- 
lyzed analogic change as the extension of a rule 
(Anderson 1988). These notions of analogy are 
complementary and overlapping. All can be 
helpful to understanding morphological changes 
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Table x. Assimilation of the article 








Classical Egyptian 
labial al-bint il-bint ‘the girl’ 
dental = at-taalib ittaalib ‘the student’ 
dental —ad-dars id-dars ‘the lesson’ 
alveolar as-suuq is-suw ‘the market’ 
palatal as-Sams is-Sams ‘the sun’ 
velar al-jaami‘a  ig-gam‘a ‘the university’ 
velar al-kitaab _ik-kitaab ‘the book’ 





in the affixational morphology of Arabic, 
although, as will be seen, none can fully cap- 
ture the possibilities of analogic change within 
a fixed-pattern, or fixed-output morphological 
system typical of Arabic and Semitic languages. 
The assimilation of the definite article before 
velars in Egyptian Arabic is the result of an ana- 
logic change that can be readily analyzed as rule 
extension (Table 1). In Classical Arabic the /I/ of 
the definite article /al-/ assimilates to a following 
consonant which is articulated between the teeth 
and the soft palate. (The consonant jim is a pos- 
sible exception to this rule insofar as it is pro- 
nounced as a palatal affricate [d3], as is the case 
in most pronunciations of Modern Standard 
Arabic. However, it reflects proto-Semitic /g/ and its 
earlier Arabic pronunciation is a matter of debate). 
In the speech of some Egyptian Arabic speakers 
the rule assimilating the definite article has been 
extended to the velar consonants /k/ and /g/. 
Another example, which can be readily ana- 
lyzed as proportional analogy, involves the re- 
shaping of the passive/reflexive verb derivation in 
several dialects across North Africa from Egypt 
to Morocco (Table 2). Classical Arabic has sev- 
eral verb patterns which generally indicate a pas- 
sive or reflexive of a transitive verb, all of which 
involve an affix in some position. For the basic, 
so-called Form I verb, which has the shape 
CvCvC (assuming no glides or ‘weak’ consonants 


are present), there are two reflexive/passive 
forms. One is formed with prefix /n-/, another 
with infixation of /-t-/ after the second consonant 
of the stem. By contrast, the passive/reflexive of 
so-called Form II and III verbs (basic pattern 
CvCCvC and CvvCvC, with medial geminate 
and long vowel respectively) is derived with 
prefix /ta-/. Many modern dialects have created a 
new medio-passive of the Form I verb with prefix 
/t-/, as the Egyptian examples below indicate. 
(Roman numbers in parentheses indicate the con- 
ventional Form numbers of the active.) 

The position of the ¢- affix in the intran- 
sitive/passive of the Form I verb has been moved 
from infix to prefix on the analogy of the Form II 
and III verbs. 

A slightly more complicated but nonetheless 
straightforward proportional analogy affects the 
development of the imperfect verb conjugation 
in Maghrebi dialects (Table 3). In Classical 
Arabic and the Eastern dialects, the singular- 
plural distinction in the rst person is marked 
solely by a difference in prefixes “a-ktubu ‘I 
write’/na-ktubu ‘we write’. This contrasts with 
the situation in 2nd and 3rd person masculine, 
where the prefix remains the same in the plural, 
and plurality is indicated by a suffix -uu(na): ya- 
ktub-u ‘he writes’ ya-ktub-uu(na) ‘they write’, 
ta-ktub-u ‘you [sg.] write’ ta-ktub-uu(na) ‘you 
[pl.] write’. In Maghrebi dialects the rst person 
forms have been reshaped on the analogy of the 
2nd and 3rd persons masculine. (Feminine forms 
have been lost except in the 3rd person singular.) 
This leads to a closer form:function match. 
Prefixes exclusively indicate person, while the 
suffix indicates number. 


2. ANALOGY IN ROOT AND PATTERN 
MORPHOLOGY 


All of these examples are easily integrated into 
traditional approaches to analogy because all 


Table 2. Reshaping of the passive/reflexive verb derivation 








Classical Egyptian 
active passive/reflexive active passive/reflexive 
kattaba takattaba kattib itkattib ‘to cause to write (II) 
kaataba takaataba kaatib itkaatib ‘to write to’ (III) 
kataba iktataba katab itkatab ‘to write’ (I) 
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Table 3. Development of the imperfect verb in Maghrebi dialects 








Classical Moroccan 

sg. pl. sg. pl. 

yaktubu yaktubuu(na) yaktab yaktabu 
‘he/they write(s)’ 

taktubu taktubuu(na) taktab taktabu 
‘you [sg./pl.] write’ 

-aktubu naktubu naktab naktabu 


‘I/we write’ 





involve affixation of some kind. Interesting 
problems emerge, however, when one turns to 
the so-called root-and-pattern morphology of 
Arabic (— derivation; > root). The type of pro- 
portion generally assumed in proportion-based 
analogy is one in which derivatives of the same 
word are related in a consistent way, like English 
big :: bigger. Such a proportion can be stated as 
a rule (approximately ‘add -er to the positive to 
form the comparative’). But the defining feature 
of fixed-pattern morphology is precisely that 
consistency is found not in a proportion or rela- 
tionship between a base and a derivative, but 
in a consistent pattern imposed on all forms re- 
presenting a particular grammatical category 
regardless of the form of the source word. The 
Classical Arabic > elative (comparative/super- 
lative) form of the adjective provides a clear 
illustration. The elative consistently has the syl- 
lable and vowel pattern ’aCCaC(u) regardless of 
the syllable structure or vowelling of the posi- 
tive, as the following examples illustrate. 


positive elative 

sabl >> “ashal ‘easy’ 
kabiir >> ‘akbar ‘big? 
sabuur >> asbar ‘patient’ 
jaahil >> ajhal ‘ignorant’ 


The elative respects the principle of ‘one meaning, 
one form’ (semantic iconicity), since a single pat- 
tern ’aCCaC conveys the single meaning ‘more/ 
most’, but it violates the principle of proportional 
relationship between base (positive) and deriva- 
tive (comparative). Thus, proportion and seman- 
tic iconicity are fundamentally at odds in systems 
of this type. Speakers’ attempts to resolve this ten- 
sion in one direction or the other have led to var- 
ious types of morphological reshaping. 

The development of the > diminutive is a 
case in point (Ratcliffe 2001). Unlike the elative, 


the diminutive in Classical Arabic does not strictly 
adhere to the principle of the fixed pattern 
(Table 4). The diminutive has a fixed vowel 
sequence u-ay-(i). But there are three distinct 
syllabic shapes CuCayC, CuCayCiC, and 
CuCayCiiC, depending upon the syllabic shape of 
the base from which they are derived. Stems with 
the shapes CvCC, CvCvC, CvvC (triliteral in 
Arabic script, tri-moraic in phonemic terms) have 
a diminutive CuCayC. Quadriliteral (quadri- 
moraic) stems CvCCvC, CvvCvC, and CvCvvC 
have a diminutive CuCayCiC. Quinquiliteral 
(quinquimoraic) CvCCvvC stems have the 
diminutive CuCayCiiC. 

If the data offered only these possibilities, we 
would have to conclude that the principle of 
proportionality between input and output has 
triumphed here over the principle of having a 
strictly fixed pattern for each grammatical cate- 
gory. These diminutives can be described in 
terms of the proportion 


Cvx[..] :: CuCay[..] 


(where Cvx indicates the first heavy syllable of 
the word, and [..] the remainder of the word). 
This proportion could be stated in terms of a rule 
infixing the sequence -ay- after the first heavy 
syllable of the input with change of the vowels of 
the first and last syllable. 

The situation is complicated, however, by the 
fact that some nouns of the shape CvvCvC and 
CvCCvC, which should form a trisyllabic diminu- 
tive (CuCayCiC), also have a bisyllabic diminu- 
tive alternant (CuCayC) in Early Arabic. The 
CuCayCiC pattern is more common in Classical 
Arabic and is the only productive pattern in mod- 
ern written Arabic. However, the alternant CuCayC 
is also cited in medieval grammatical sources, as 
reported by Wright (1896:282-3); see Table 5. 

This variation indicates that two strategies for 
diminutive formation were in competition in 
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Table 4. Classical Arabic diminutives 








base diminutive examples 

CvCC >> CuCayC kalb >>  kulayb ‘dog’ 
CvCCvC >> CuCayCiC masjid >>  musayjid ‘mosque’ 
CvvCvC >> CuwayCiC taalib >>  tuwaylib ‘student’ 
CvCvvC >> CuCayyiC fanaar >> __ funayyir ‘lighthouse’ 
CvCCyvC >> CuCayCiiC sultaan >> — sulaytiin ‘sultan’ 





Table 5. Residual diminutive patterns (in parentheses) in Classical Arabic 








CuCayC CuCayCiC 
haarit- >> (hurayt) buwayrit- ‘plowman’ 
hbaamid- >> (humayd-) buwaymid- ‘sour’ 
mi ‘taf- >> (“utayf-) mu aytif- ‘coat’ 
-aswad- >> (suwayd-) >usaywid- ‘black’ 





early Arabic, one proportional, based on main- 
taining a consistent relationship across the row 
(between base and derived form), the other 
semantically iconic, based on maintaining con- 
sistency down the column (a consistent diminu- 
tive pattern for all nouns regardless of the shape 
of the base). 


consistency ‘down the column’ 


CvCC CyvCvC CvCCvC >> CuCayC 
kalb >> kulayb 
baarit >> hurayt 
mi ‘taf >> ‘utayf 


consistency ‘across the row’ 


CvCC CvvCvC CvCCvC 
kalb >> 
baarit >> 
mi ‘taf >> 


CuCayC CuwayCiC CuCaaCiC 
kulayb 


buwayrit 
‘utayf 


The system has undergone a further develop- 
ment in Moroccan Arabic (Harrell 1962:81-84, 
Heath 1987:113-133). The residual CuCayC 
diminutives of quadriliteral nouns have com- 
pletely disappeared. More surprisingly, the 
CuCayC diminutive of triliteral nouns has 
also become extremely rare. By regular sound 
changes (loss of unstressed short vowels in many 


environments, reduction of the diphthong /ay/ to 
/i/) the Classical Arabic diminutive pattern 
CuCayC should appear in Moroccan Arabic as 
*CCiC. Yet the reflexes of Classical Arabic 
CvCC stems (CvCC or CCvC where V is /o/ or 
/9/) and CvvC stems (CVC, where V is one of 
the stable vowels /a/, /i/, or /u/) in fact form a 
diminutive CCiyaC or CCiCa, as illustrated 
below. 


Moroccan Arabic diminutives 


bab >> bwiyab ‘door’ 
bwiba 

kalb >> kliyab ‘dog’ 
bgal >> bgiyal ‘donkey’ 

cf. bagra >>  bgira ‘cow’ 
fnar >> fniyar ‘lighthouse’ 
bakit >> bwikat ‘packet’ 
maktub >> mkitab ‘pocket’ 


Undoing the effects of sound change reveals the 
following subsystem. 


Moroccan Arabic diminutive system reconstructed 


*CvvC >> *CuwayCaa 
>> *CuwayyiC 
*CvCC >> *CuCayyiC 
*CvCCa >> *CuCayCaa 
*CvCvvC >> *CuCayyiC 

*CvvCvC >> *CuwayCiC 

*CvCCvC >> *CuCayCiC 


If one contrasts this with the corresponding sub-sys- 
tem in Classical Arabic, the nature of the analogic 
reshaping which has taken place becomes clear: 
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Classical Arabic diminutive system 
(Wright 1896:166-175) 


CuCayC CuCayCiC 


CvvC >> CuwayC 

CvCC >> CuCayC 

CvCCa >> CuCayCa 
CvCCvv >> CuCayCaa 
CvCvwvC >> CuCayyiC 
CvvCvC >> (CuCayC) CuwayCiC 
CvCCvC >> (CuCayC) CuCayCiC 


It appears that at some point in the development 
of Moroccan Arabic speakers interpreted the 
diminutive as a strict case of fixed-output mor- 
phology, thus giving rise to the appearance of 
allomorphy and pressure for eliminating one of 
the two ‘patterns’. Instead of trying to extend the 
CuCayC pattern by deleting stem material (as 
had been possible at an earlier stage of the lan- 
guage), they extended the CuCayCiC pattern by 
supplying a default consonant (/y/ or a copy of 
C2) or a default stable vowel (/a/) to fill out the 
final syllable of the pattern. 

A parallel process has affected the broken plu- 
ral of feminine nouns in Moroccan Arabic (as 
well as other dialects, to some extent) (Ratcliffe 
2002, 2003). In parallel with the diminutive, 
triliteral (trimoraic) singulars generally have 
bisyllabic plurals (the most frequent plural pat- 
terns for feminine CvCCa singulars being 
CvCaC and CiCaaC, and for masculine CvCC 
singulars CuCuuC, ’aCCaaC, and CiCaaC), and 
quadriliteral singulars (CvCCvC) have trisyl- 
labic plurals (CaCaaCiC). Just as most etymo- 
logical CvCC singulars have come to take a 
trisyllabic diminutive in Moroccan Arabic, so 
some feminine CvCCa singulars have come to 
take a trisyllabic plural. Two new plural patterns 
have developed. One has the shape CCayaC 
(*CaCaayiC, if the effects of sound changes are 
undone). 


Classical 

fitna(t) >> fitan 

Safa(t) >> — Sifaah, Safawaat 
Moroccan 

fatna >>  ftayan ‘riot’ 
Satfa >> Sfayaf ‘lip’ 


The source of analogy for these form are femi- 
nines with a long vowel in the second syllable, 
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which regularly have the trisyllabic plural 
CaCaaiC in Classical Arabic. This pattern 
becomes CCayaC in Moroccan Arabic by regu- 
lar sound change: 


Classical 


xizaana >> xazaa’in 


Moroccan 


xzana >> xzayan ‘cupboard’ 


The second and more frequent new plural pattern 
is CCaCi (*CaCaaCiy, if sound changes are 
undone). The pattern CaCaaCiy of course exists 
in Classical Arabic as the regular CaCaaCiC plu- 
ral of four-consonant nouns whose last conso- 
nant happens to be /y/ (kursiiy>> karaasiiy 
‘chair’). But this is pattern CaCaaCiC with the 
final /y/ reflecting the fourth consonant of the sin- 
gular. In the Moroccan Arabic feminine case 
there is no fourth consonant in the singular, and 
the /y/ of the plural is in effect a kind of suffix or 
pseudo-suffix supplied simply to fill out the pat- 
tern. The irregular development of the feminine 
suffix ta? marbuta plays a central role in this 
development. The suffix is preserved as stable /a/, 
not deleted or reduced to /a/ as expected by regu- 
lar sound change. Singular feminine nouns with 
the shape CvCCa thus acquire the same phono- 
logical shape as nouns with an etymological long 
vowel or glide in the final syllable: CvCCvv or 
CvCCvG (glide). These latter provide the likely 
source of analogy, although they are notably less 
frequent in Classical Arabic than CvCCa nouns 
which undergo the analogical change. 


Classical 

rukba >> rukab 

kulwa >>  kula(y) 

qamara >> qamaraat 

Moroccan 

rokba >> rkabi ‘knee’ 
kalwa >> klawi ‘kidney’ 
gamra >> gmari ‘moonlight’ 


The likely source of analogy: 


Classical 
malqa(y)a >>  malaagi(y) 
miqla(y)a >>  magaali(y) 
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Moroccan 
malqa >> mlagi ‘junction’ 
maqla >>  maali ‘frying pan’ 


If the relevant subsystems in Classical and 
Moroccan are compared, it becomes clear that 
the principle of imposing a fixed pattern 
CCaCaC has begun to take precedence over the 
principle of maintaining a proportional relation- 
ship between input and output. 


Classical 
sg. pl. 
CvCCa >> CvCaC 
>> CiCaaC 
CvCvvCa = >> CaCaayiC 
CvCCa(y)a >> CaCaaCi(y) 
CvCCvC >> CaCaaCiC 
Moroccan 
sg. pl. 
CvCCa >> *CvCaayiC (CCayaC) 
>> *CvCaaCiy (CCaCi) 
CvCvvCa_ = >> *CaCaayiC (CCayaC) 
CvCCa(y) >> *CaCaaCiy (CCaCi) 
CvCCvC >> *CaCaaCiC (CCaCaC) 


Thus in both the plural and the diminutive in 
Moroccan Arabic the fixed pattern has tri- 
umphed over proportion. While traditional pro- 
portional analogy works ‘across the row’, 
extending a proportional relationship between 
words which share a feature of specific semantic 
reference, these examples reveal a type of anal- 
ogy in Arabic which works ‘down the column’, 
imposing a similar shape on words which share 
a feature of grammatical function or an abstract 
semantic feature. 

In other systems and other dialects, however, 
proportion triumphs over the fixed pattern to 
give an ‘across the row’ analogy. One example 
comes from Iraqi (Muslim Baghdadi) Arabic 
(Ratcliffe 2003). In Classical Arabic, nouns with 
more than four consonants must either take an 
external (‘sound’) plural or be brought into con- 
formity with the CaCaaCiC pattern by loss of a 
high sonority consonant or of the final consonant 
(e.g. ankabuut >> ‘anaakib ‘spider’; zanbarak 
>> zanaabik ‘metal spring’). In Iraqi Arabic five- 
consonant nouns CvCCaCaaCa have the newly 
innovated plural CvCCaCaayiC. Furthermore, 
four consonant nouns CvC(a)CaaCa ending in 
-aaCa have a plural CvC(a)CaayiC, rather than 
the expected Classical Arabic CvCaaCiiC. It is 


clear that the source for this analogy are forms 
like CvCaaCa, which in Classical Arabic nor- 
mally have the plural CaCaaiC, regularly 
becoming CaCaayiC in Iraqi. 


Iraqi 

CvCaaCa CaCaayiC 

zabaana zabaayin ‘casing’ 

sidaara sidaayir ‘cap’ 

sidaana sidaayin ‘clay container’ 

CvCCaaCa CvCCaayiC 

karxaana karxaayin ‘factory’ 

CvCaCaaCa CvCaCaayiC 

garawaana garawaayin ‘metal serving 
bowl’ 

CvCCaCaaCa CvCCaayiC 

tallaxaana tallaxaayin ‘casino’ 

xastaxaana xastaxaayin ‘hospital’ 


These forms are all related by a proportion that 
can be stated as [..]CaaCa :: [..|CaayiC. For 
words which have a final sequence -CaaCa, this 
is converted to -CaayiC in the plural, and the rest 
of the word is ignored. 

A somewhat similar phenomenon occurs in > 
Maltese (Mifsud 1994). Nouns ending in a gem- 
inate followed by /a/, regardless of length, form 
a plural ending in a -CeC sequence. 


fidda fided ‘silver’ 

mbadda mbaded ‘pillow’ 
qawsalla gawsalel ‘rainbow’ 
kaxxa kaxex ‘box’ 

vlegga vlegeg ‘arrow’ 

skwerra skwerer ‘set-square’ 
biccilla biccilel ‘lace’ 

umbrella umbrelel ‘umbrella’ 
pozambrella  pozambrelel ‘umbrella stand’ 


The proportion relating these forms can be 
stated as [..]CCa :: [..]CeC. It is clear that the 
basis for the analogy here is the regular plural for 
feminine triconsonantal nouns CvCCa >> 
CvCaC, like Classical Arabic bujja >> bujaj 
‘proof’. 

While each of the analogic changes affecting 
plurals discussed above leads to the regular- 
ization of a particular subsystem, the overall, 
pan-systemic, pan-dialectal effect is greater vari- 
ation. It has been suggested that this type 
of give-and-take between pattern-based and 
proportional analogy, possibly operating in 
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different prehistoric dialects, may have given rise 
to the great variety of ‘broken’ plural formations 
found in Classical Arabic and related languages 
(Ratcliffe 1998). More generally it has been sug- 
gested that the richness of the Classical Arabic 
morphology vis-a-vis other Semitic languages 
may be due to creative analogic processes rather 
than to conservative retentions (Carter 1996). 

In addition to being a source for the creation 
of new morphological patterns and redistribu- 
tion of old ones, pattern-based analogy may also 
be the basis for the creation of new words and 
new roots. Since fixed pattern morphology 
works by imposing a fixed syllabic shape on 
words representing a particular grammatical 
category, it also incidentally imposes the require- 
ment that those words have at least three conso- 
nants. The famous triconsonantalism of Arabic 
thus follows from the nature of the morphologi- 
cal processes in the language. For words which 
are ‘defective’ — lacking a third consonant in part 
of their paradigm —- or which have become defec- 
tive as a result of sound change, there is a strong 
diachronic tendency to generalize a three-conso- 
nant root throughout the paradigm. (This 
applies only to nouns and verbs. Parts of speech 
which do not enter into derivation, such as 
prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns, etc., are 
not affected.) ‘Primitive’ biconsonantal nouns in 
Classical Arabic are supplied with filler conso- 
nants in their derived forms in a somewhat idio- 
syncratic way. (— biradicals) 


sg. pl. relational adjective 

fam afwaah ‘mouth’ 
dam dimaaw  damawiy ‘blood’ 
Sifa  Sifaah Safawiy ‘lip’ 


In the modern dialects many of these biconso- 
nantal nouns have been reshaped and regular- 
ized, usually on the analogy of stems with a final 
geminate, like muxx, pl. mixaax, ‘amxaax 
‘brain’. 


Moroccan 

fomm >> fmam, also fwam (Harrell 
1962:117) 

damm >> dmayat 

Saffa >> Sfayaf 

Iraqi 

damm >> dammaat, dumuum 

Siffa >> Sifaaf, Sifaayif 


Egyptian 
fumm >> “ifmaam, fimaam 
Siffa >> Sifaayif, Sifaf 


Sometimes this analogical reshaping produces 
variant roots of what were originally the same 
word. Thus, the Moroccan plural alternants for 
mouth appear to be based on two different roots: 
f-m-m (found also in other dialects) and fw-m, 
likewise the word for blood with d-m-m and 
d-m-y. Two-consonant stems which have emerged 
as the result of sound change are also subject to 
this type of analogical reshaping. In Moroccan 
Arabic a regular sound change deletes word ini- 
tial syllables beginning with glottal stop. Thus the 
Classical Arabic ‘anf ‘nose’, pl. ‘aanaaf or *unuuf, 
root ’-1-f emerges in Moroccan Arabic as nif, pl. 
nyuf, with a root n-y-f. 

The situation in the verb is more complex. 
One small class of verbs has a simple biconso- 
nantal -CvC- stem in the imperfect, but acquires 
an initial w- in the perfect and in the derived 
forms. 


Classical 

ya-sil-u wasal-a yu-wassil-u 
‘he arrives’ ‘hearrived’ ‘he connects’ 
wassal-a 


‘he connected’ 


In most dialects these verbs have been regular- 
ized on the analogy of regular three-consonant 
verbs so that the /w/ is maintained throughout 
the paradigm: 


Moroccan 

yawsal wsal 
Egyptian 

yiwsal wisil 
Iraqi 

yoosal wusal 


Another class of verbs has the stem shape 
CvvC, with two consonants and a long vowel in 
both the imperfect and the perfect. These are 
generally analyzed as containing a medial glide 
consonant (/w/ or /y/) which has been deleted by 
(morpho)phonological rules. 


Classical 
taal-a ya- tuul-u ‘become long’ 
daax-a ya-duux-u ‘be dizzy’ 
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In Egyptian Arabic many of these verbs have 
been regularized, with a glide in second position, 
functioning as a stable consonant (Carter 1996). 
Sometimes, the older form is maintained with a 
different meaning. 


tiwil yitwal ‘become long’ 

taal yituul [idiomatic and auxiliary uses] 
dawax yidwix ‘make dizzy’ 

daax — yiduux ‘be dizzy’ 


Another well-known case, which leads to a 
word fracturing into two roots through ana- 
logic reshaping, is the development of gemi- 
nated Form I verbs in all dialects outside the 
Arabian Peninsula (Ferguson 1959). In Classical 
Arabic the geminate in such forms remains intact 
where syllable structure constraints allow it, but 
is split in other environments, notably when the 
stem is followed by a suffix beginning with a 
consonant. 


Classical 3rd sg. 
hbabba 


I sg. 


hbababtu ‘he/I loved’ 


In the dialects the geminate resists splitting, and 
there develops a stem variant with a diphthong 
lay! (which is etymological) between the stem 
and the suffix. 


Egyptian 3rd sg. 
habb 


I sg. 


babbayt ‘he/I loved’ 


What has happened here is that geminate Form I 
verbs have been reanalyzed and partly recatego- 
rized on the analogy of Form II verbs (with 
derived gemination) of roots with a final glide 
like sallaa ‘pray’. 


Classical 
root b-b-b s-Ly 
pattern CaCvCa (I) CaCCaCa (II) 
habba sallaa 
hbababtu sallaytu 
‘to love’ ‘to pray’ 
Dialect 
root h-b-b h-b-y 
pattern CaCvC (I) CaCCaC (II) 
babb babbayt 
‘to love’ ‘to love’ 


At the same time that biconsonantal and defec- 
tive verbs are being reshaped on a triconsonan- 
tal pattern, new classes of biconsonantal words 
emerge in some dialects as a result of sound 
change. The loss of glottal stop in initial syllables 
in Moroccan Arabic should have given rise to a 
new set of two-consonant verbs from Classical 
Arabic forms like axada ‘to take’, akala ‘to eat’. 
In fact, these verbs have been reshaped in 
Moroccan Arabic as follows: in the perfect the 
stems are reshaped on the model of verbs with a 
stem final glide such as Moroccan Arabic 
rmal/rmit ‘he threw’/I threw’ (= Classical Arabic 
rama(y)alramaytu) and, in effect, acquire a new 
third consonant. In the participle and the Form 
II verb, a new first consonant /w/ has been sup- 
plied (possibly on the analogy of w- initial verbs, 
discussed above). 

Two new Form II verbs have developed in 
Moroccan Arabic (Heath 1987) 


Classical 

imperfect ya kulu ya’xudu 
perfect Takala ‘axada 
participle faakil ‘aaxid 
Form II perfect ‘akkala ‘axxada 
Moroccan 

imperfect yakul yaxud 
perfect kla xda 
participle wakal waxad 
Form II perfect wakkal waxxad 


In effect two new ‘roots’ of the shape C-C-y and 
w-C-C have developed by analogy from stems 
with initial glottal stop, in response to a sound 
change deleting /’/. These are k-l-y and w-k-l 
from (?)-k-l and x-d-y and w-x-d from (’)-x-d. 

In the prehistory of Arabic it is possible that 
the variety of roots associated with the meaning 
‘one’ in Classical Arabic may have come about 
through a comparable process of forcing an orig- 
inal bi-consonantal stem into triconsonantal 
patterns (Ratcliffe 2001): 


root word 
>-h-d = abad ‘one’ 
[noun] 
w-h-d_ waahid ‘one’ 
[adjective, formally 
participle CaaCiC] 
b-d-y haadiy‘agara_ ‘eleventh’ 


[also participle CaaCiC] 
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Indeed much of the phenomenon of ‘root varia- 
tion’ across Semitic (pairs like d-w-k and d-k-k 
both meaning ‘to crush’) discussed by Voigt 
(1988) and Zaborski (1991) may owe its devel- 
opment to analogic processes of the type dis- 
cussed here. 

(Except where otherwise noted, the sources for 
the dialect forms cited in this article are: Egyptian, 
Hinds and Badawi 1986; Iraqi, Woodhead and 
Beene 1967; Moroccan, Harrell and Sobelman 
1966.) 
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(Tokyo University of Foreign Studies) 


Analytic Genitive 


In the analytic or periphrastic genitive, the geni- 
tive relation is expressed by means of a particu- 
lar genitive exponent placed between the noun 
and its genitival modifier, e.g. d-dukkdan taba‘ t- 
tajir (cf. English ‘the shop of the merchant’). The 
analytic genitive is a dialectal innovation. In 
fushd, the genitive is of a synthetic kind, here- 
after called the synthetic genitive (> construct 
state), formed by the juxtaposing of the two 
terms (and by inflecting the second term in the 
genitive case), e.g. dukkan" t-tajir' (cf. English 
‘the merchant’s shop’). Although the synthetic 
genitive can be resolved by prepositions func- 
tioning in a way similar to the analytic genitive 
exponents, the analytic genitive is not formal- 
ized in the written language. 

The analytic genitive is a typological phenome- 
non that reflects internal and external influences 
on the language structure. Since the synthetic gen- 
itive also exists in the same dialects, we are con- 
fronted with a choice between two systems. The 
development of the analytic genitive is a complex 
process operating on several levels of a speech or 
a text, depending on phonetic, syntactic, and sty- 
listic (rhetoric) factors, affected by the socio-geo- 
graphical and social surrounding as well as by the 
situation of the actual speech act. It is restricted by 
a teleological ambition toward economy, and a 
structuring of semantic categories, the principles 
of which are not yet fully understood. It has been 
referred to as a phenomenon of general drift 
(Ferguson 1989:7). 

Most dialects possess a genitive exponent. A 
great number of exponents occur, each one typi- 
cal of a particular geographical area. The varia- 
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tions in the choice of genitive exponent reflect 
different stages of language development, in 
addition to being criteria for distinguishing the 
dialects from each other. They may be roughly 
defined as belonging to one of two groups: 


i. etymological substantives denoting ‘posses- 
sion’ or ‘property’. These exponents may or 
may not agree in number and gender with the 
preceding noun, as in the following exam- 
ples: Zna (Jordan); gey(y) (Jordan, Algeria), gi 
(Algeria), git (Egypt); bal (Chad); hana, hen, 
bine, bine; hila (Chad), hil (Sudan); mta‘ 
(mata‘, mata‘, mata, mata, mita, mta‘) (North 
Africa); utd‘ (nta‘), ta‘, ta‘, ti° (North Africa); 
taba‘ (Greater Syria); bta‘ (Egypt); mal (Iraq); 
sugl (Negev); hbagq (Arabian Peninsula, 
Sudan); bnin (Upper Egypt); bul (Sudan); 

ii. etymological relative pronouns or particles 
built up from relative and/or demonstrative 
elements. These exponents are invariable in 
number and gender, e.g.: d-; di; dél dél, déla, 
dil, dila, dyal, dyal; eddi, elli; allil; I-, lé, lit, 
lél, lil; Sat, Sayt, Sét, Sit; t-, td, ta, te, tel. 


Exponents of the d- and dydl types and the eddi and 
elli types are typical of Morocco and Algeria. Other 
exponents in this group are used, more or less fre- 
quently, in the eastern Arabic countries of Syria, 
Palestine, and Iraq, including the isolated dialects 
of Cypriot Maronite Arabic (te, tel, Sayt, Sat) and 
the Arabic of Darag6zii, Turkey (/é, Ii). 

The analytic genitive syntagm consists mini- 
mally of a noun + exponent + modifier. The gen- 
itive relation is denoted by the exponent. The 
noun is usually a substantive. The phrase may be 
extended by the addition of several modifying or 
coordinated components. The noun and the 
modifier are extended independently of one 
another: any component related to the noun 
immediately precedes or follows the noun, while 
any component related to the modifier immedi- 
ately precedes or follows it. Examples include 
|-bét taba‘ I-malik ‘the king’s house’; |-bét I-kbir 
taba‘ I-malik ‘the king’s big house’, |-bet taba‘ 
I-malik I-kbir ‘the great king’s house’. The syn- 
thetic genitive syntagm, on the other hand, is 
based on the juxtaposition of the noun and the 
genitival modifier. The noun may be any nomi- 
nal concept, a substantive or an adjective or 
(more rarely) an infinitive. The noun and the 
modifier may not be separated by anything other 
than the definite article, which defines the whole 


syntagm, and all modifications except genitival 
ones must be placed after the modifier. 
Constructions of the extended synthetic genitive 
phrase in the dialects, where case endings no 
longer exist, may thus be ambiguous in meaning, 
e.g. dukkdan t-tajir |-kbir may mean both ‘the 
merchant’s big shop’ and ‘the big merchant’s 
shop’. As compared with the synthetic genitive, 
the analytic genitive is additively constructed, 
restricted to express modifications of substantive 
nouns, and potentially emphatic (being a larger 
and heavier entity than the synthetic genitive). 
The synthetic genitive, on the other hand, is syn- 
thetically constructed, more economical, has the 
noun and the modifier more intimately con- 
nected, and is better able to express a greater 
number of semantic categories. 

The analytic genitive may be preferred for for- 
mal reasons: to avoid the complexity or ambigu- 
ity of the synthetic genitive syntagm, for exam- 
ple, if the noun has an attribute; if there is more 
than one coordinated noun or modifier; or if the 
syntagm contains one or more multiple annex- 
ions. Quite often, the analytic genitive is chosen 
for stylistic reasons, the potential emphasis of 
the heavier construction being used. Munzel 
(1949) was the first to identify this type of 
influencing factors in the choice of the analytic 
construction in the Cairo dialect. Situations in 
which the analytic genitive is chosen for empha- 
sis may be, for instance, a contrast between two 
concepts; the introduction of a new theme; a 
standstill or climax in a chain of events; the ten- 
dency in an enumeration to pass from a shorter 
to a longer phrase; and the use of a (heavier) ana- 
lytic genitive phrase in final position to counter- 
act the falling intonation. 

The centers of the semantic spheres of the 
analytic genitive and the synthetic genitive are 
remarkably stable. The center of the analytic 
genitive sphere consists of loose (often alienable) 
(non-intimate) relations, such as concrete pos- 
session, authority, or other hierarchical rela- 
tionships between two concrete entities. In the 
category of qualification, the analytic genitive is 
used optionally for a diversity of combinations. 
The center of the synthetic genitive sphere con- 
sists of intimate, mutual relations (often inalien- 
able) between concrete or abstract concepts, 
typically the categories of kinship, body parts, 
mutual relations such as friendship, and parti- 
tive relations. The productiveness of the syn- 
thetic genitive sphere is manifested outside the 
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semantic center, in its ability to move freely 
between the abstract and the concrete, between 
hierarchical and mutual relationships. 

When the frequency of the analytic genitive 
increases, formal and stylistic factors remain the 
same, and the expansion is achieved by a gradual 
exhaustion of the semantic possibilities of the 
analytic genitive. Thus, the analytic genitive is 
extended from the category of concrete posses- 
sion to the more indefinite relations of place and 
even as far as the category of abstract possession. 

There are two general criteria that combine 
to define the relative status of the analytic geni- 
tive. The first is geographical: there is a major 
dividing line between the areas of Morocco/ 
Algeria, on the one hand, and the areas of east- 
ern North Africa, Greater Syria, Iraq, and the 
Arabian Peninsula, on the other. In the western 
region, the analytic genitive tends to be the 
ordinary way of expressing the genitive. In the 
eastern region, the analytic genitive is a comple- 
ment to the synthetic genitive, more or less 
extensively used. 

The historically isolated dialects tend to 
occupy either of the two extremes. In Malta and 
Daragézii, the analytic genitive is the ordinary 
way of expressing the genitive. In most Ana- 
tolian dialects and in Uzbekistan, the analytic 
genitive either does not exist, or is not a produc- 
tive alternative. 

The second criterion is a sociocultural one: in 
all dialects sufficiently accounted for, a differen- 
tiation is made between madani, qurawi, and 
badawi dialects. The analytic genitive is most 
extensively used in the madani dialects, less 
extensively in the qurawi dialects, and not used 
at all, or very rarely, in the badawi dialects. 

In the majority of dialects, the analytic geni- 
tive serves as a complement to the synthetic 
genitive. It is chosen on the basis of its being 
additively composed and potentially emphatic. 
The synthetic genitive is still a fully productive 
construction. 

In the madani dialects of Morocco and 
Algeria, where the analytic genitive tends to be 
the ordinary way of expressing the genitive, the 
extension follows the same semantic pattern as in 
the eastern dialects but has proceeded much fur- 
ther than in the east. The analytic genitive has 
been transferred to all semantic categories and 
even introduced into the center of the synthetic 
genitive sphere, since it may be used for partitive 
relations. The synthetic genitive is considerably 
reduced and restricted to a non-productive center 


of relationships expressing definiteness, adverbs, 
and lexicalized combinations. 

The historical development is imperfectly 
known, but there are a few facts that may throw 
light upon the process. Both mtd‘ and bia‘ are 
known as exponents from — Middle Arabic 
texts. Mtd‘ may in fact be quite old: derivations 
of it are used in Malta, which was separated 
from the Arabic mainland in the rrth century. 
It may reasonably be assumed to have been 
brought to Malta with the Tunisian conquerors, 
perhaps as early as the 9th century, giving the 
r1th century as a terminus post quem, and pos- 
sibly the 9th century as a terminus ante quem. 

Accepting the Syro-Lebanese origin of the 
Cypriot Maronite Arabic exponents tel and Sayt, 
the corresponding Syro-Palestinian exponents 
del and Sit/Set must have existed before the 
Maronite emigration from Lebanon, giving the 
13th century as a terminus ante quem (the end of 
the epoch of the Crusades). 

The d-/dyal exponents in North Africa proba- 
bly appeared much later than the mtd‘ expo- 
nents, since they are not known from Andalusian 
Arabic. We know of a addi yali from the early 
16th century. However, the use of the (longer 
forms of the) relative pronoun as genitive expo- 
nents does occur in Andalusian Arabic. It can be 
argued that the modern d- and dyal forms go 
back to intermediate forms such as aldi and addi, 
and that these were relative pronouns related to 
alladi and similar forms, and even that short 
forms like di- were used very early as relative 
pronouns. The Jews of Fes use di- both as a gen- 
itive exponent and as a relative pronoun; in 
Djidjelli, the process has gone so far as to use the 
d-particle to connect the noun with any kind 
of modifier, “une modalité variable” (Marcais 
1956:506, cited in Eksell 1984). The structural 
prerequisite for the development is a basic simi- 
larity between the two syntacto-semantic pat- 
terns for expressing nominal modifications, 
especially between relatival and genitival quali- 
fications. In the eastern region of Syria, Palestine, 
and Iraq, the historical development is clouded. 
Late and Modern Aramaic, substrate languages 
for New Arabic, use d-particles, originally rela- 
tive pronouns, as markers of any modifier of the 
noun, but it is uncertain how or whether this 
phenomenon was taken over by Arabic, because 
d-particles (including tel, dél) are normally not 
productive in the eastern Arabic mainland, and 
there is no documentation to show that they 
were ever very frequent. 
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It is probable that the principles governing the 
choice of genitive came into existence at an early 
date, too, stabilizing the analytic genitive as a 
complement to the synthetic genitive, operating 
with semantic constraints. There is no sign of a 
pulsatory process, nor is there evidence that the 
analytic genitive should once have been more 
frequent than today. 

The sociolinguistic setting obviously plays, or 
has played, a role in the development of the ana- 
lytic genitive. The higher pace of change in urban 
societies and its diversity of linguistic groups 
may stimulate the phenomenon of periphrastic 
genitive constructions. Analogically, the analytic 
genitive may be favored in periods of change. 
Thus, Versteegh (1984) includes it in the type of 
phenomena appearing in pidgin languages, in 
Arabic corresponding to the formative period of 
New Arabic. The mtd‘ phrase, for example, 
would meet with the demands prescribed for a 
pidgin feature. The d-particles, on the other 
hand, would be mainly an internal linguistic 
phenomenon, developing independently of the 
social setting. 

An internal linguistic factor favoring the choice 
of the synthetic genitive may be its economical 
construction, and its ability to express any type of 
genitival relation. As such, it is a highly functional 
device. It has also proved strong in all other 
Semitic languages, where it belongs to the basic 
syntactic features and has survived, in varying 
degrees, in modern Semitic variants. 

Analytic genitive constructions occur in most 
Semitic languages (see Lipinski 1997). They 
appear as complementary to the synthetic geni- 
tive, sometimes rather rarely, as in Biblical 
Aramaic di, Mishnaic Hebrew Sel, and Akkadian 
Sa, sometimes more frequently, as in Geez za, or 
even as the ordinary way of expressing genitival 
and other subordinated relations as in Late and 
Modern Aramaic d. The genitival exponents in 
Semitic in general tend to be formed from 
demonstrative-relative particles. 
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Anaphora > Pronominalization; Deixis 


Anaptyxis 


Anaptyxis is defined as the insertion of a short/ 
extra short (non-etymological) vowel between 
consonants in order to make a word more easily 
pronounceable. In Arabic, it is also employed to 
resolve consonantal clusters prohibited by the 
syllable structure rules, which generally leads to 
a creation of a new syllable. It is also called > 
epenthesis; a similar phenomenon in nouns may 
be called ‘nomina segolata’ (especially employed 
with regard to Hebrew). 

This phenomenon takes place in various posi- 
tions; at the beginning of a word, it is usually 
called — prothesis. It may also take place across 
morpheme and word boundaries. The most fre- 
quent position where such a process is employed 
is in patterns such as CVCC, and also at the junc- 
ture of two morphemes, where there are conso- 
nants in contact position. 

In Classical and Modern Standard Arabic, 
anaptyxis is found in weak verbs of the type 
marra ‘to pass by’: in a paradigm, when a suffix 
beginning with a consonant is attached, the verb 
changes to marar-ta ‘you passed by’. This 
process is also associated with stress, as the 
newly created syllable receives stress. 

This feature is mainly present at the juncture 
of two morphemes, such as *katab-tum-ha > 
katab-tum-uha ‘you wrote it/these’. Another 
typical usage is the application to loanwords 
that do not fit within the syllable structure of 
Arabic, to resolve a prohibited initial consonan- 
tal cluster #CC-, such as *fransd > faransd 
‘France’, etc. (but also brag/brahd ‘Prague’: such 
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exceptions are allowed especially in roots with 
R2 =r/I; for the role of sonorants cf. also below). 

In a similar way, this process manifests itself 
also as the insertion of a prothetic vowel in a 
prohibited #CC- cluster (as a rule in the derived 
verbal Forms VII, VIII, and X, formed by 
prefixation of a consonant, e.g. *nkataba > 
inkataba ‘to subscribe’, etc.). 

Other instances of this phenomenon in 
Classical and Modern Standard Arabic are rare. 
The opposition of CVCC and CVCVC forma- 
tions cannot be viewed as anaptyxis in Classical 
or Modern Standard Arabic, as these formations 
are in a great majority of cases semantically 
distinct (e.g. labbun ‘remaining, staying’ vs. 
lababun ‘upper part of the chest’). 

In older Arabic (like Early Arabic), this phe- 
nomenon may have been widespread, but the 
graphemic notation does not allow us to study it 
(see Hopkins 1984:8). 

In the dialects of Arabic, this phenomenon is 
very frequent with both nouns and verbs. The 
nature and extent of the process sometimes even 
serves to classify Arabic dialects, as in the case of 
the galtu vs. gilit dialects (cf. Fischer and Jastrow 
1980:26 and passim). With nouns, it usually 
appears at the end of a word in order to re- 
solve a cluster of two consonants, the most com- 
mon pattern change being CVCC > CVCVC 
(*tamr > tamer ‘dates’). Such formations seem to 
operate at the surface level; underlyingly the 
form can remain without anaptyxis (cf. isim 
‘name’ vs. ism-i ‘my name’; see Abu-Mansour 
1991:139). 

In this context, a rule of sonority hierarchy is 
being applied, according to which the amount of 
sonority has to decrease from left to right 
in order for anaptyxis to be applied (cf. espe- 
cially Palva 1965:35; Taine-Cheikh 1988:217- 
218). One may compare this with the structuring 
of the consonantal system by Petraéek (1971), 
based on combinations of +cons and +voc fea- 
tures. This rule can be formalized as follows: 


C,VC,C, > C,VC,VC, if 
Sonority(C ; ) 


Sonority(C,) < 


This rule reflects the fact that in one and the same 
dialect one may find a number of anaptyctic 
processes, but also a number of constructions 
that do not undergo such changes (e.g. in Meccan 
Arabic: *Sukr > Sukur ‘thanks’ vs. Ranz ‘treas- 
ure’, etc.; Abu-Mansour 1991). However, in the 


relatively rare cases of non-resolved initial clus- 
ters (such as brag/brahd ‘Prague’), the rule seems 
to be working in the opposite direction. 

In verbs, this process is applied to resolve the 
final CC# cluster (such as *katabt > katabit ‘I 
wrote’), but both types of form can be also found 
within the verbal paradigm of one dialect 
(Baghdad dialect: kitbaw ‘they wrote’ vs. 
kitabna ‘we wrote’). 

Sequences of three consonants are prohibited 
in most dialects of Arabic. Such sequences are 
usually not found in the lexicon, but may result 
from a juxtaposition (mostly with a suffixed pro- 
noun). In such an instance, an anaptyctic vowel 
is inserted, as in the examples from Egyptian 
Arabic: kull + hum > kullu-hum ‘all of them’, etc. 
(Watson 2002:64). 

The quality (color) of the anaptyctic vowel is 
usually governed by vowel harmony (progressive 
assimilation at CVCC and — C4C types of clus- 
ters: *Sukr > Sukur; regressive at CC- types of 
clusters: *fransd > faransd). 

It is relatively difficult to specify a clear geo- 
graphical area of Arabic dialects in which this 
process takes place. One might say that this rule 
is applied throughout the Arabic world, even in 
Nubi Arabic creole (Owens 1985:248). For the 
distribution of this feature in the Arabic dialects, 
see Fischer and Jastrow (1980). 
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Anatolian Arabic 
rt. GENERAL 


There are three distinct areas in Turkey where 
Arabic dialects are spoken: 


i. The coastal region of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean from Hatay (Antakya) to Mersin and 
Adana; all the Arabic dialects spoken in this 
region are linguistically part of the Syrian 
Arabic dialect area (> Cilician Arabic). 

ii. Parts of Urfa province which are close to the 
Syrian border; the dialects spoken in this 
region are a continuation of the Bedouin 
dialects of the Syrian desert. 

iii. Eastern Anatolia, an area comprising the 
Turkish provinces of Mardin, Siirt, and 
Diyarbakir. Only the dialects spoken in this 
easternmost area are called Anatolian Arabic 
and form the subject of the present entry. 
Unlike the dialects mentioned under (i) and 
(ii) above, they are part of the larger 
Mesopotamian dialect area. In other words, 
they can be considered as a continuation of 
the Iraqi Arabic dialects (— Iraq). All 
Anatolian dialects are galtu dialects, accord- 
ing to Blanc’s (1964) classification of 
Mesopotamian Arabic. As implied by the 
epithet galtu, all Anatolian dialects are char- 
acterized by a voiceless reflex of the Old 
Arabic uvular stop q and the inflectional 
suffix -tu of the 1st pers. sg. perfect. 


The following is a short dialect classification of 
Anatolian Arabic: 


i. Mardin group 
Mardin town (Muslims; Christians, emi- 


grated) 
Mardin villages (Muslims; Christians, emi- 
grated) 
Plain of Mardin (Muslims; Christians, 
extinct) 


Kosa and Mhallami dialects (Muslims) 
Azax (Christians, now emigrated) 
Nusaybin and Cizre (Jews, emigrated) 

u. Siirt group 
Siirt town (Muslims; Christians, extinct) 
Siirt villages (Muslims) 

iii. Diyarbakir group 
Diyarbakir town (Christians, extinct; Jews, 
emigrated) 


Diyarbakir villages (Christians, extinct) 
Diyarbakir, Siverek, Cermik, Urfa (Jews, 
emigrated) 

iv. Kozluk-Sason-Mus group 
Kozluk (Muslims; Christians extinct?) 
Sason (Muslims; Christians extinct?) 
Mus (Muslims; Christians extinct?) 


Until the beginning of the 20th century, the vari- 
ous galtu dialects in Anatolia were spoken by 
Christians, Jews, and Muslims, respectively. As 
can be inferred from the above list, however, not 
all of the dialects listed can still be found in situ, 
and some, in fact, must now be considered 
extinct. The latter category comprises dialects 
which were spoken exclusively by Christians 
and came close to extinction as early as during 
the First World War, as a result of the genocide of 
the Armenians and other Christian groups. The 
majority of these idioms are irretrievably lost, 
and only a few could be partly salvaged with the 
help of survivors. A second category comprises 
dialects which remained in situ until the middle 
of the 2oth century and then gradually disap- 
peared due to the emigration of the speakers. 
These dialects were spoken by those Christians 
who had survived the First World War mas- 
sacres, and by Jews. The emigration of the 
Christians was triggered by a resumed, or in fact 
never interrupted, hostility toward the Christian 
minorities. The speakers who now live in exile in 
Europe, North America, and other parts of the 
world are easily accessible to research but they 
are not likely to retain their native dialects for 
more than a few decades. The Jews were not per- 
secuted to the same extent as the Christians but 
they also suffered some measure of discrimina- 
tion. Most of them emigrated to Israel after its 
establishment in 1948. Linguistically, their fate 
is similar to that of the Christians: in other 
words, in a few decades from now their specific 
idioms will be irretrievably lost. The group 
which fared best were the Arabic-speaking 
Muslims. Most of them are still to be found in 
situ but they too are subjected to an ever increas- 
ing pressure for assimilation and therefore their 
Arabic dialects are not likely to survive the next 
one or two generations (— Turkey). 

Although one particular dialect of Anatolia, 
Mardin Arabic, has been known for over 120 
years, having first been described in Socin 
(1882-1883), the vast majority of these dialects 
have been discovered and first published by 
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Jastrow and some of his former students 
(Jastrow 1973, 1978, 1981; Wittrich 2001; 
Talay 2001). Some areas are still awaiting fur- 
ther fieldwork, especially the mountainous area 
between Kozluk and the plain of Mus. 

All Anatolian Arabic dialects are minority 
idioms spoken in small linguistic islands. Most 
of the speakers also know Kurdish (the regional 
trade language) and Turkish (the official lan- 
guage of the state). The phenomenon of Arabic 
— diglossia does not exist in Anatolia, because 
the knowledge of Literary Arabic is restricted to 
the clergy, and school instruction is in Turkish 
only. Therefore the position of the ‘High variety’ 
is occupied by Turkish, and the ‘Low variety’, 
Anatolian Arabic, has remained purely dialectal. 
The speakers of Anatolian Arabic do not attach 
any prestige to their own mother tongue and do 
not make any noticeable efforts to preserve it. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 
2.1.1 Consonants 
Table 1 shows the inventory of consonant 
phonemes in Kinderib (Kandérib) Arabic, a con- 
servative dialect belonging to the Mardin group, 
Mhallami subgroup, which has been the subject 
of two recent monographs (Jastrow 2003, 
Jastrow forthcoming). The variations of this 
basic system found in other Anatolian dialects 
are discussed subsequently. 

This inventory calls for the following remarks: 


2.1.1.1 A number of new phonemes have 
been introduced into Anatolian Arabic via loan- 
words from Kurdish, Turkish, and Aramaic: the 


Table x. Inventory of consonant phonemes 


ANATOLIAN ARABIC 


voiceless bilabial stop /p/, the voiced labiodental 
fricative /v/, the voiceless affricate /é/, the voiced 
platal fricative /z/, and the voiced velar stop /g/. 
Examples from Kinderib are: 


parcaye ‘piece’ [< Turkish parca] 

pus ‘dry grass, hay’ [< Kurdish pas] 

davare ‘ramp’ [< Kurdish dever fem. ‘place’] 

éaqmag ‘lighter’ [< Turkish cakmak] 

cax ‘time, moment’ [< Kurdish cax] 

tazi ‘greyhound’ [< Kurdish taj? | 

bazz ‘non-irrigated land’ [< Kurdish be; ‘land’] 

gomlak ‘shirt [modern]’ [< Turkish gémlek] 

magzun ‘large sickle |< Aramaic magzuna, cf. 
Turoyo magzuno] 


2.1.1.2 The interdental fricatives /t/, /d/ and /d/ 
(the latter being the joint reflex of Old Arabic dad 
and da) have been retained in the vast majority of 
the Mardin group dialects, e.g. Kinderib taqil 
‘heavy’, dahab ‘gold’, bayd ‘eggs’, dahar ‘noon’. 
In the Diyarbakir group dialects they have shifted 
to the dental stops /t/, /d/ and /d/, e.g. tnayn ‘two’, 
axad ‘he took’, abyad ‘white’. In the Kozluk- 
Sason-Mus group dialects and in the dialect of 
Azox (Mardin group) the interdental fricatives 
have shifted to the sibilants /s/, /z/ and /z/, e.g. 
Azax sa‘lab ‘fox’, axaz ‘he took’, bayz ‘eggs’, 
whereas in the Siirt group dialects they have 
yielded the labiodental spirants /f/, /v/ and /v/, e.g. 
ba‘af ‘he sent’, vabab ‘gold’, biv ‘white ones’. 


2.1.1.3 The voiceless uvular stop /q/ has been 
preserved in most Anatolian Arabic dialects 
except the Siirt group dialects where it alternates 
with a glottal stop /’/ and sometimes [@] under 
conditions which have not yet been completely 
clarified, e.g. Mardin qal ‘he said’ vs. Siirt’al ~ al. 








(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
stop pb tdt kg q () 
affricate cj 
fricative fv tdd 8z xg hie: h 

SZS 
nasal m n 
lateral 1] 
vibrant tr 
semi-vowel w y 





(x) bilabial, (2) labio-dental, (3) apical, (4) palatal, (5) velar, (6) uvular, (7) pharyngeal, (8) glottal 
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2.1.1.4 The glottal stop /’/ is a marginal 
phoneme, e.g. Mardin saval ‘he asked’. Word ini- 
tial [?] is not interpreted as a phoneme but as a 
phonetic vowel onset; in open word juncture it is 
sometimes retained or assimilated to the preced- 
ing consonant, e.g. Kinderib al’ard ~ allard ‘the 
ground’, 


2.1.1.5 Alongside the lateral /I/ and the vibrant 
/r/ there exist the emphatic (velarized) counter- 
parts /I/ and /r/, which have a acquired a mar- 
ginal phonemic status, e.g. Mardin kara ‘he 
rented’ vs. kara (< *kal-ara) ‘he has seen’. Also 
/b/ and /m/ can have velarized variants. In some 
Kurdish and Turkish loans with emphatic pro- 
nunciation it is debatable whether they should 
be analyzed with an emphatic consonant or an 
emphatic @ vowel [ar], e.g. bas or bas ‘good’ 
(< Kurdish bas). 


2.1.2 Vowels 


2.1.2.1 Long vowels and diphthongs 
Table 2 is typical for all Anatolian Arabic 
dialects: 


Table 2. Inventory of vowels 


1 u 


é ) ay aw 


The Old Arabic diphthongs ay and aw have been 
preserved by and large, although in a few lexical 
items they may have been monophthongized to 
/é/ and /0/ respectively, e.g. Mardin bayt ‘house’, 
mawt ‘death’, but fog ‘above’. The mid long 
vowels /é/ and /6/ have entered the inventory 
mainly by the following processes: 


i via loanwords from Turkish and Kurdish, 
e.g. widespread items like col ‘desert’, xdrt 
‘young man’, trambél ‘car’, tél ‘wire’. 

ii by lowering of /a/ and A/ in contact with 
emphatic and back consonants, e.g. Kinderib 
roh ‘soul; go!’, dagégq ‘flour’. 

iii by the so-called — *imala, i.e. the condi- 
tioned shift of Old Arabic /a/ to /é/ when the 
preceding or following syllable contained an 
i or 1 vowel, e.g. Azox jéma® ‘mosque’, 
jawéma‘ ‘mosques’, dakékin ‘shops’. 


2.1.2.2 Short vowels 
Anatolian Arabic has a system of two short vow- 
els — /a/ and /a/ — resulting from the uncondi- 


tioned merger of the Old Arabic short high vow- 
els /i/ and /u/ into /a/, thus bant ‘daughter’, axt 
‘sister’ < Old Arabic bint, uxt. In the Diyarbakir 
group /a/ in word final unstressed syllables has 
the phonetic value [e], e.g. mayyet ‘dead’, awnek 
‘there’ (cf. Mardin mayyat, hawnak). In Siirt, /a/ 
in the same position is split into the two allo- 
phones [e] and [o], depending on the consonan- 
tal environment, e.g. ydxev ‘he takes’, sdrot ‘she 
became’, lahog ‘he reached’ (cf. Mardin ydxad, 
sdrat, labaq). 

In open unstressed syllables the Old Arabic 
short high vowels /i/ and /u/ or their merged 
reflex /a/ have been elided, e.g. byzt ‘houses’ < 
Old Arabic buyit, nesfe [fem.] ‘dry’ < Old 
Arabic ndsifa. In loanwords /a/ may be retained, 
e.g. nakab ‘marriage ceremony’. In the imperfect 
of the verb, /a/ in open syllables is always 
retained, e.g. Kinderib yamsak ‘he seizes’ > yam- 
sakun ‘they seize’. 

Old Arabic /a/ in open unstressed syllables has 
in general been preserved, e.g. fatah ‘he opened’, 
fatahat ‘she opened’, fatahu ‘they opened’. In 
Darag6zii (Kozluk-Sason-Mus group), /a/ has 
been elided in open unstressed syllables and raised 
to /a/ in closed unstressed syllables, e.g. fathat ‘she 
opened’, fathdtu ‘she opened him/it’, see Jastrow 
(1973). 

In certain nominal forms /a/ has been elided, 
probably after an intermediate assimilation to /i/ 
of the following syllable, e.g. Old Arabic katir > 
*kitir > Mardin, Kinderib ktir ‘much’. In the 
broken plural forms KaKéKaK and KaKéKik 
(with ?imdala vowel /é/) the /a/ of the first syllable 
has been preserved in Azax and the Siirt dialects 
but shifted to /o/ in the dialects of the Mardin 
group without, however, being elided, thus, e.g., 
Azax jawéma‘ ‘mosques’, dakékin ‘shops’ but 
Mardin jawema‘, dakékin. 

2.1.3. Suprasegmental features 

2.1.3.1 Stress 

In all Anatolian Arabic dialects stress is usually 
determined by syllable structure, according to 
the rule of thumb that stress will fall on vVKK or 
VK closest to the end of the word, otherwise on 
the first v. In addition, there is a morphological 
rule which requires stress always to be on the last 
syllable of a nominal or verbal form if a pronom- 
inal suffix is added, e.g. Mardin axad ‘he took’ > 
axddu ‘he took him’, axadat ‘she took’ > axadétu 
‘she took him’. 
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Certain word classes, in particular numerals 
(including all ‘all’), negations, and interroga- 
tives have a tendency to form a stress unit with 
the following word, the main stress being on the 
first element. This is expressed by the symbol = 
joining the two elements, e.g. tman=tashar ‘eight 
months’, 0=tdkal ‘she does not eat’. 


2.1.3.2 Consonant clusters and anaptyxis 
Final clusters of two consonants are in general 
not separated by an anaptyctic vowel, e.g. 
Kinderib baxs ‘hole’, bard ‘cold [noun], dayya‘t 
‘you lost’. Only when the last consonant is J, r, 
m, or n an anaptyctic [a] is inserted, e.g. bagal 
‘mule’, Sahar ‘month’, batan ‘belly, stomach’. 
Although strictly speaking this vowel is not a 
phoneme in most Anatolian dialects as it cannot 
be stressed, e.g. bdgalna ‘our mule’, batanki 
‘your [fem.] stomach’, it is written as a full vowel 
/a/ by the present author. 

Word initial clusters of two consonants may 
be preceded by an anaptyctic [a] vowel (written 
as a raised ’), e.g. Kinderib *ssér ‘she/it be- 
comes’, kujjab *hmaru ‘he has brought his don- 
key’. Similarly word internal clusters of three 
consonants may have an anaptyctic vowel 
between the first and second consonant; in this 
case a full vowel is written, e.g. kat + ngatal > 
kutanqatal ‘he has been killed’. 

A different system of syllabication obtains in 
Darag6zii (Kozluk group) where a word initial 
KK cluster is realized with an anaptyctic vowel 
between the two consonants, e.g. ftah [fo'tah] 
‘open!’ 


2.1.3.3. Word final devoicing 

Voiced consonants in word final position have a 
tendency to become unvoiced: in the case of 
stops there can be additional aspiration, e.g. 
Mardin axad [0] ‘he took’, katab [p‘] ‘he wrote’. 
The sonants /, r, m, m are not subject to final 
devoicing. In the dialects of the Mardin group 
word final /‘/ is not subject to devoicing; it is, 
however, devoiced in the remaining Anatolian 
groups, e.g. Mardin yagta‘ ‘he cuts’, Siirt yagtah. 


2.2 Morphology 


The gender distinction in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
pl. in verbs and pronouns has not been preserved 
in Anatolian Arabic, as in all galtu dialects. The 
former masculine forms have been generalized 
as the new communis forms. 
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2.2.1 Pronouns 

2.2.1.1 Independent pronouns 

Table 3 shows the independent personal pro- 
nouns in two dialects, Mardin and Daragozii 
(Kozluk group). 

The form anta for the 2nd pers. sg. masc. is 
found only in Mardin and surroundings, the 
majority of Anatolian Arabic dialects has ant. 
The initial b- of the 3rd person forms has been 
elided in the Siirt dialects (awe, tye, anne) and in 
the Sason dialects which, however, follow the 
Daragozii model (yu, ‘ya, tyan); see next para- 
graph. In the Siirt group and with word final 
stress is used for the rst pers. sg.; this explains 
Daragozii na. 

In Darag6zii the expected form hiye has 
become hiya by analogy to the pronominal suffix 
3rd pers. sg. fem. -a. The forms hiyu and hiyan in 
turn are back formations from hiya, by attaching 
to a basis hiy- the respective pronominal suffixes 
-u and -an. The 2nd person forms ante and anto 
owe their final vowel to the analogy with the 
inflected verb (see 2.2.6.2.2). 


2.2.1.2 Copula 

In Anatolian Arabic a copula is used regularly in 
nominal sentences. It consists of the unstressed 
and sometimes shortened forms of the independ- 
ent pronouns which follow the predicate encliti- 
cally; in the Siirt group they precede the predi- 
cate. In some dialects the 3rd person forms have 
different allomorphs after vowels and conso- 
nants, as shown in the Azox forms. The para- 
digms in Table 4 show the copula with two pred- 
icates, one with final consonant (fa-/bayt ‘in the 
house’) and one with final vowel (hawne ~ awne 
‘here’). 


Table 3. Independent personal pronouns 








Mardin Daragozi 

3rd sg. masc. hiwe hiyu 

3rd sg. fem. hiye hiya 

3rd pl. hanne hiyan 
2nd sg. masc. anta ant 

2nd sg. fem. anti ante 

and pl. antan anto 

Ist sg. ana na 

tst pl. nabne nahne 
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Table 4. Copula with predicate 
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Mardin Azax Siirt 

3rd sg. masc. fa-lbayt-we fa-lbayt-u uwe fa-lbayt 
hawne-we hawne-we uwe awne 

3rd sg. fem. fa-lbayt-ye fa-lbayt-i iye fa-lbayt 
hawne-ye hawne-ye iye awne 

3rd pl. fa-lbayt-anne fa-lbayt-an anne fa-lbayt 
hawne-nne hawne-nan anne awne 


2nd sg. masc. 
2nd sg. fem. 
2nd pl. 

Ist sg. 

tst pl. 


fa-lbayt-anta 
fo-lbayt-anti 
fa-lbayt-antan 
fa-lbayt-ana 
fa-lbayt-nahne 


fa-lbayt-ant 
fa-lbayt-anti 
fa-lbayt-antan 
fa-lbayt-ana 
fa-lbayt-nahne 


ant fa-lbayt 
anti fa-lbayt 
antan fa-lbayt 
ana fa-lbayt 
nabne fa-lbayt 





In negative sentences a copula formed from a 
negation *md + copula precedes the predicate, 
e.g. Kinderib mawwe fa-lbayt ‘he is not at home’. 
The forms are for Kinderib: 3rd pers. sg. masc. 
mawwe, 3rd pers. sg. fem. mayye, 3rd pers. pl. 
manne; 2nd pers. sg. masc. mant, 2nd pers. sg. 
fem. manti, 2nd pers. pl. mantan; Ist pers. sg. 


sg. masc. suffix -u after -u (in Diyarbakir also 
after -a), e.g. Fasken abunu, qatalunu ‘they 
killed him’, but waddahu; Diyarbakir abanu, 
gatalunu, waddanu. The suffix -nu, which is also 
found in the Tigris group of > Iraqi Arabic can 
be explained as a reanalysis of forms like Fasken 
yagtalunu (< yagtaliin + -u) ‘they kill him’ > 


mana, ist pers. pl. manahne. 


2.2.1.3. Pronominal suffixes 

The pronominal suffixes are attached to nouns 
(to express possession), to verbs (to express a 
direct verbal object), and to prepositions. They 
have different allomorphs after vowels and con- 
sonants; in some dialects (e.g. Azox, Siirt group) 
the nature of the vowel also matters. 

Table 5 shows the pronominal suffixes for 
Mardin after bases ending in a consonant, in -d 
or -ti (bayt ‘house’, wadda- ‘he took away’, abu- 
‘father’). The forms for Siirt differ slightly from 
those for Mardin. 

In Fasken (a dialect of the Siirt group) and in 
the Diyarbakir dialects we find the 3rd pers. 


yagtalu-nu. 


2.2.1.4 Relative pronouns 

The relative pronoun is /a- in Mardin, /a- in the 
majority of the Mardin group dialects. In the 
Diyarbakir, Siirt, and Kozluk groups we find a 


form le. 
2.2.2 Adverbs 
2.2.2.1 Demonstrative adverbs 


For ‘thus’ there are forms harking back to Old 
Arabic hda-kadd, e.g. Mhallami hagge ~ hag, 
Diyar-bakir dge ~ dg, and forms harking back to 


simple * kidd, 
~ kaz. 


Table 5. Pronominal suffixes (Mardin) 


e.g. Mardin kade, Daragézii kaze 





3rd sg. masc. bayt-u 
3rd sg. fem. bayt-a 
3rd pl. bayt-an, 
Siirt -en 
2nd sg. masc. bayt-ak, 
Siirt -ok 
2nd sg. fem. bayt-ki 
2nd pl. bayt-kan, 
Siirt -ken 
Ist sg. bayt-i 
tst pl. bayt-na 


wadda-hu 


wadda-ha 
wadda-han, 
Siirt -hen 
wadda-k 


wadda-ki 
wadda-kan, 
Siirt -ken 
wadda-ni 
wadda-na 


abi-hu, Siirt 
abu, 

abu-wa 
abu-wan, 
Siirt -wen 


abu-k 


aba-ki 
abu-kan, 
Siirt -ken 
abi-yi 
abu-na 
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Most forms for ‘here’ hark back to Old Arabic 
ha-hund, e.g. Mardin hawne ~ hawn, Siirt and 
Diyarbakir awne. Azox has a form harking back to 
simple bund, i.e. nna, with a longer variant nnane. 

The forms for ‘there’ hark back to a common 
Anatolian *hawnak, cf. Mardin hawnak ~ haw- 
nake, Diyarbakir awnek, Siirt awnok. 


2.2.2.2 Interrogative adverbs 
A reflex of Old Arabic kayfa ‘how’ is preserved 
in the Mhallami dialects, e.g. Kinderib kéf. Most 
Anatolian words for ‘how’, however, hark back 
to *ays-lawn ‘what color, what kind’, e.g. Kosa 
dialects dsson, Mardin aSwan, Siirt aySdm ~ 
asdm. Diyarbakir has astor (< *ays-tawr, cf. 
Jastrow 1997), Azax has dstawf, probably a con- 
tamination of *ays-tawr and kayfa. 

The word for ‘where’ is ayn in Mardin and Azax, 
a direct reflex of Old Arabic ‘ayna. In most 
Anatolian dialects, however, the words used can be 
tracked back to compound forms like *ayna moda‘ 
‘which place’ (Diyarbakir andah ~ anda, Darag6zii 
ammah ~ amma), *ayna kés ‘which direction’ 
(Kosa, Mhallami angas) or *ayna sawb ‘which 
direction’ (Siirt aysab, with de-emphatization). 

The Old Arabic form for ‘when’, matd, sur- 
vives in Azax mate, but forms harking back to a 
compound form *ayy matd are more frequent, 
e.g. Mardin dymate. Most Anatolian dialects, 
however, have reflexes of two compound forms, 
* ays-waqt ‘which time’ and ays-cax ‘which time’ 
(< Kurdish ¢ax ‘time’), e.g. dySwaxt, dSwaxt, 
aSCax, aCCax. 
2.2.3 Particles 
2.2.3.1 The definite article is al-, the demon- 
strative article hal-, thus albayt ‘the house’, hal- 
bayt ‘this house’. The /I/ is usually assimilated to 
preceding ‘sun letters’, e.g. addakkan ‘the shop’; 
outside the Mardin group, however, there is a 
tendency to keep the /I/ unassimilated. 


2.2.3.2 Indefiniteness is expressed in the Mardin 
group by wéhad, fem. wahde ‘one’. In Kinderib, e.g., 
weéhad xOrt means ‘a [some] young man’, whereas 
alwéhad, fem. alwahde following a noun means ‘a 
certain’, e.g. yawm alwahad ‘[on] a certain day, one 
day’. Thus wébad functions like Iraqi Arabic fad (> 
article, indefinite). In one part of the Anatolian 
Arabic area, i.e. the Diyarbakir group, there is a lex- 


eme faget which seems to be a cognate of Iraqi 
Arabic fad (< fard) and functions like it, e.g. Ka‘biye 
lahu faged tawr ‘he has an ox’, faged mOdabh ‘a cer- 
tain place’. In the Sason-Mus dialects, enclitic -ma 
functions as an indefiniteness marker, e.g. Haskoy 
yom-ma ‘[on] a certain day, one day’. 


2.2.3.3 There are two main forms of a genitive 
marker: dil(a) ~ dél(a) in most of the Mardin 
group, with a variant dél in the Diyarbakir group, 
and Jél in Azax, /é in the Siirt group and Daragozii. 


2.2.3.4 Negations 
Anatolian Arabic has two different negations for 
the present and the past tense: 706 is used with 
the present tense and in nominal sentences, md 
with the past tense, e.g. Mardin m6 yaji ‘he does 
not come’, md jd ‘he did not come’. In a nominal 
sentence: Mardin mo fa-lbayt-we ‘he is not at 
home’ (but Kinderib mawwe fa-lbayt, see 2.1.2). 
Optative and imperative are negated by /d, e.g. 
la yaji ‘may he not come’, Ia tajawn ‘don’t 
come [pl.]’. 

Negations usually form a stress unit with the 
following noun (2.1.3.1), thus md=jd, mO=taji, 
ld=yaji, la=tajawn. 


2.2.4 Noun 


2.2.4.1 Feminine forms. The nominal feminine 
ending has two allomorphs: -a after emphatic 
and back consonants and and -e otherwise, e.g. 
hanta ‘wheat’, waraga ‘a leaf; one Turkish 
pound’, but madde ‘period of time’, jabne 
‘cheese’. 


2.2.5 Numerals 
Table 6 shows the numerals from 1-10 and 
1-20 in the dialect of Kinderib. 


Table 6. Numerals (Kinderib) 





1 wehad, fem. wahde ti hdaS 

2 tnayn, fem. tantayn I2 tna‘’s 

3 tate ~ tat 13. talatta’s 

4 arb‘a ~ arba‘ 14 arbitaS 

5 xamse ~ xams 15 xamsta‘s 

6 satte ~ satt 16 satta’s 

7 sab‘a ~ saba‘ 17 sabitaS 

8 tménye ~ tman 18 tmanta‘s 

9 tas‘a ~ tasa‘ 19 sdta‘s [sic] 
Io “asara ~ ‘as 20 ‘asrin 
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weéhad is constructed as an adjective but can 
either precede or follow a noun (see 2.2.3.2). 
The number two is frequently expressed by the 
dual which is not restricted to a few time units, 
e.g. Sabrayn ‘two months’, sd‘tayn ‘two hours’, 
but can be used with ordinary nouns as well, e.g. 
waladayn ‘two boys’, bantayn ‘two girls’. When 
combined with a counted noun (always in the 
plural) the numerals 3-10 have shorter forms 
without the final vowel. They frequently form a 
stress unit with the counted noun, the main 
stress being on the numeral. This is expressed 
by the symbol =, e.g. satt=bandt ‘six girls’, ‘as= 
galamat ‘ten goats’. 

A small list of nouns which originally began 
with ’V in the plural have special count plurals 
with initial t-; they are used after the numerals 
3-10, e.g. Kinderib xams=talaf ‘five thousand’, 
tman=tiyem ‘eight days’, tas‘ tashar ‘nine months’, 
xams targafe ‘five loaves’. 

The numerals 11-19 have a single form, 
regardless of whether they are used independ- 
ently or in connection with a following noun. 


2.2.6 Verb 


2.2.6.1 Derivation 


2.2.6.1. FormI 

The Anatolian dialects preserve two different 
vowel patterns in the perfect, reflecting Old 
Arabic ‘transitive’ CaCaCa and ‘intransitive’ 
CaCiCa/ CaCuCa patterns, respectively. In the 
imperfect, the stem vowel is a (< Old Arabic i, u) 
or a. Thus, e.g., Kinderib darab, yadrab ‘to hit, 
shoot’, Sarab, yasrab ‘to drink’. 


2.2.6.1.2 Derived forms 

Form IV survives only in some rare fossilized 
expressions, e.g. Mardin awda‘nakan ‘goodbye’, 
lit. ‘we commend you [to God]’. The internal 
passive has disappeared. 

In the Siirt and Diyarbakir group Forms I], III, 
V, VI, and X have identical inflectional bases for 
perfect and imperfect, the last syllable being 
always vocalized with a (for allophones of /a/ in 
these dialects see 2.1.2.2), e.g. Siirt Gllem, 
yaallem ‘to teach’, calos, yédlos ‘to work’, 
tawwogq, yat‘awwog ‘to be late’, stanvor, yas- 
tanvor ‘to wait’; Diyarbakir haddet, yhaddet ‘to 
speak’, zzawwej, yazzawwej ‘to get married’, 
staxber, yastaxber ‘to ask’. 

Form III in Anatolian Arabic has a long é 
vowel in the first syllable of both the perfect 


and the imperfect, e.g. Kinderib “ewan, y‘eéwan 
‘to help’. The ’imdla was triggered by the vowel i 
in the Old Arabic imperfect form. i.e. *yu“awin > 
y‘éwan. The @ was then extended by analogy 
to the perfect. In a few cases é was even taken 
over into Form VI (both perfect and imper- 
fect), e.g. Kinderib tséwa, yatséwa ‘to become 
even, flat’. 

Characteristically, Form III in Anatolian 
Arabic forms causatives for a few verbs of 
motion, e.g. déxal ‘to make come in, introduce’ 
to daxal ‘to come in’, téla‘ ‘to make come out, 
take out’ to tala‘ ~ tala‘ ‘to come out’, gé‘ad ‘to 
put’ to ga‘ad ~ ga‘ad ‘to sit down’. 


2.2.6.2 Inflection 


2.2.6.2.1 Table 7 shows the inflection of 
Form I of the strong verb in Mardin Arabic, 
‘transitive’ katab ‘to write’ and ‘intransitive’ 
Sarab ‘to drink’. 

These forms call for several remarks: 


i. Note that in the perfect of the ‘intransitive’ 
verb /a/ in the first syllable is never elided but 
/a/ in the second syllable is. This reflects the 
fact that /a/ of the first syllable harks back to 
*a, e.g. *Saribtu > Sarabtu. 

ii. The inflectional morpheme -tu of the rst 
pers. sg. perfect is an important hallmark of 
the qgaltu dialects, both Anatolian and Iraqi. 

iii. The inflectional morpheme -tan of the 2nd 
pers. pl. perfect, on the other hand, is an 
important isogloss distinguishing between 
the Anatolian and Iraqi branches of galtu 
dialects. Altogether there are five mor- 
phemes which in Anatolian Arabic end in -n 
but in Iraqi galtu Arabic in -m (Table 8) 

iv. The retention of final -7 in the imperfect 
forms 2nd pers. sg. fem., 2nd pers. pl., and 
3rd pers. pl. is common in both Anatolian 
and Iraqi Arabic (in other words, in Iraq it 
is found in both galtu and galat dialects). The 
-n is dropped when pronominal object 
suffixes are added, e.g. Mardin yjibiin ‘they 
bring’, yjibu-hu ‘they bring him’. The dialect 
of Azax (Mardin group) and the Siirt group 
dialects drop the final -n of the free forms, 
e.g. yjibu ‘they bring’; since the pronomi- 
nal suffix 3rd pers. sg. masc. in these dia- 
lects is © after -, yjibui may also mean ‘they 
bring him’. 
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perfect imperfect perfect imperfect 
3rd sg. masc. katab yaktab Sarab yasrab 
3rd sg. fem. katabat taktab Sarbat tasrab 
3rd pl. katabu yaktabun Sarbu yasrabun 
2nd sg.masc. katabt taktab Sarabt tasrab 
and sg. f. katabti taktabin Sarabti tasrabin 
2nd pl. katabtan taktabtin Sarabtan tasrabun 
Ist sg. katabtu aktab Sarabtu asrab 
tst pl. katabna naktab Sarabna nasrab 
Table 8. Differences between Anatolian and Iraqi 
Anatolia (Mardin) Iraq (Christian Baghdad) gloss 








jabtan jabtam you [pl.] brought 

antan antam you [pl.] - independ. pronoun 

baytkan bétkam your [pl.] house 

hanne hamma they — independent pronoun 

baytan bétam their house 

2.2.6.2.2 Treatment of final weak verbs 2nd pers. pl. perfect were reshuffled according to 


In Anatolian Arabic a distinction is made in the 
inflection of strong and final weak (IIIy) verbs, as 
in Table 9. 

In a deviation from the Old Arabic pattern, 
however, the endings -ayn, -awn have been 
extended by analogy to inflectional bases of the 
imperfect ending in -7, e.g. Mardin tabnayn ‘you 
[sg. fem.] build’, tabnawn, yabnawn ‘you [pl.|, they 
build’, cf. Old Arabic tabnina, tabnina, yabniina. 

The dialect of Daragozii has generalized the 
endings of the final weak verbs for strong verbs 
as well, as shown in forms like zarbo ‘they hit’, 
zarbawni ‘they hit me’ (cf. Mardin darabuni). In 
the imperfect the final -1 was dropped and, sub- 
sequently, the endings were subjected to the 
analogy of the perfect, thus izrabo ‘they hit’, 
igrabawni ‘they hit me’. In a final step, the 
inflectional suffixes of the 2nd pers. sg. fem. and 


Table 9. Inflection of strong and weak verb 


the same pattern, thus zarabte ‘you [sg. fem.] 
hit’, zarabtayni ‘you [sg. fem.] hit me’, zarabto 
‘you [pl.] hit’, zarabtawni ‘you [pl.] hit me’. 


2.3. Syntax 


2.3.1 Noun phrase 

2.3.1.1 Definiteness and indefiniteness 

In the dialects of the Kozluk-Sason-Mus group 
there is a tendency to drop the definite article 
while retaining it before a preposition, e.g. 
Daragozii bagar za‘o ‘the cows got lost’, kalb ja 
‘the dog came’ but tala‘ ma ddable ‘he came out 
of the wood’. Corresponding to the loss of the 
definite article there is an increasing use of post- 
positional wa‘d, fem. wa‘de ‘one’ to express 
indefiniteness, e.g. f-dable wa‘de ‘in a wood’. 








Old Arabic Mardin 
imperfect 3rdpl.masc. strong verb yaktubuna yaktabun 
final weak verb yansawna yansawn 
2ndsg.fem. strong verb taktubina taktabin 
final weak verb tansayna tansayn 
perfect 3rd pl. masc. strong verb katabu katabu 
final weak verb = banaw banaw 
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2.3.1.2 Numeral phrase 

As described in 2.2.5, the numerals 3-10 have a 
longer form used independently (i.e. in counting) 
and a shorter form used before a noun, e.g. 
Kinderib xamse ‘five’ vs. xams naswan ‘five 
women’. The numerals 11-19 have only a single 
form, the noun follows in the singular; likewise 
after tens, hundreds, and thousands, e.g. 
Kinderib xamsta‘s bayda, mit bayda ‘fifteen, a 
hundred eggs’. There are no different forms for 
use with masculine or feminine nouns. 


2.3.2 Verbal phrase 
2.3.2.1 Object marking 
A noun functioning as a definite object usually fol- 
lows the verb; unlike in Iraqi Arabic it is not nor- 
mally marked by an anticipatory object suffix on 
the preceding verb, e.g. Kinderib Sa‘altu ssoba ‘Tit 
the oven’, jarraytu alxanjar ‘I drew the dagger’. In 
the Kozluk-Sason-Mus dialects, however, the 
object noun usually precedes the verb which 
takes a referential object suffix, e.g. Darag6zii 
éaft?watna nsilan ‘we take our rifles [lit. our rifles 
we take them]’. 
2.3.2.2 Expression of tense and aspect 
2.3.2.2.1 Present tense. The dialect of Mardin 
does not distinguish between general present and 
present continuous, e.g. tardni ana aqcam ma‘ak 
‘arabi ‘you see, I am talking Arabic to you’. The 
majority of the Anatolian dialects, however, 
mark the present continuous with a verb modifier 
ku- prefixed to the imperfect, e.g. Kinderib ki- 
tagsa‘un siydd-ana ‘you see [lit. are seeing] that I 
am a hunter’. 

2.3.2.2.2 Future and intent. Future and 
intent are expressed by ta-, in the Siirt group da-, 
prefixed to the imperfect, e.g. Kinderib ta-ndji ‘we 
shall come’, Siirt da-nazzawwej ‘we shall get mar- 
ried’. With the inflectional prefix y(a)-, ta- and da- 
coalesce to ti-, di-, e.g. Kinderib tirdhiin ‘they 
shall go’; with the inflectional prefix a- they coa- 
lesce to ta-, da-, e.g. Mardin taganni ‘I shall sing’. 

2.3.2.2.3 Habitual past. In Mardin this tense 
is expressed by the particle kan, in the remain- 
ing dialects by a prefix ka-, with the imperfect, 
e.g. Mardin kan yjibun, Kinderib kayjibiin ‘they 
used to bring’. 

2.3.2.2.4 Perfect. The perfective aspect is 
expressed by the morphological perfect with a 
prefix kal- in Mardin and Siirt, ka ~ kut- in the 


majority of the other dialects, e.g., Mardin 
kalmat ‘he has died’, Kinderib kutmat. 

2.3.2.2.5 Pluperfect. In Mardin kan kal- pre- 
cedes the morphological perfect to express the 
remote past, e.g. abiihu kan kalmat ‘his father 
had died’; in Kinderib the prefix is kdt-, e.g. 
alhabwe kdssaddat (< kdt-saddat) asSabébik ‘the 
snow had covered [lit. closed] the windows’. 


3. LEXICON 


3.1 Borrowings 


There are two main sources for lexical borrow- 
ing into Anatolian Arabic, viz. Turkish (both 
Ottoman and Modern Turkish) and Kurdish 
(Kurmanci). To a lesser degree Aramaic words 
survive in Anatolian Arabic (Jastrow 2001). 
While in the larger cities (Mardin, Diyarbakir, 
Siirt) more Turkish than Kurdish borrowings are 
found, the opposite is true for rural dialects. 

In > Turkish loanwords which are originally 
Arabic borrowings into Turkish, Arabic 
phonemes such as the emphatics, the pharyn- 
geals, and the interdentals are frequently resti- 
tuted, e.g. balbuki ‘however’ (< Turkish halbuki). 
Turkish k after back vowels is rendered by gq, e.g. 
caqmag ‘lighter’ (< Turkish cakmak), basqa ‘dif- 
ferent’ (< Turkish baska), but balki ‘perhaps’ (< 
Turkish belki). Similarly, Turkish t and d in nouns 
with back vowels are rendered by ¢ and d respec- 
tively, e.g. dolma ‘stuffed zucchini’ (< Turkish 
dolma), mazot ‘heavy oil’ (< Turkish mazot). 

Kurdish feminine nouns receive the Arabic 
feminine morpheme -e/-a, e.g. ture ‘shoulder 
bag’ (< Kurdish tir fem.), péZne ‘sound’ (< Kur- 
dish péjin fem. ‘echo’). 


3.2 Lexical variation 


Lexical variation in Anatolian Arabic is quite 
considerable. Thus the word for ‘to talk, to 
speak’ has the following renderings: (a) Mardin 
group: Mardin gacam, Kosa nédam, Mhallami 
baka, Qartmin twannas, Azax stagal; (b) Siirt 
gara; and (c) Diyarbakir haddet. 
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Andalus 


1. INTRODUCTION 


After the initial conquest of al-Andalus by the 
Muslim armies, a process of Arabization both 
linguistic and cultural started (= Andalusi Ara- 
bic). Arabic culture remained a crucial factor on 
the Iberian Peninsula in the period between the 
invasion of the Muslims in 711 and the expul- 
sion of the Moriscos at the beginning of the 17th 
century. The fundamental question is to what 
degree Arabic was used, or not used, among the 
inhabitants of the Iberian Peninsula (Christians, 
Jews, and Muslims), in different periods and dif- 
ferent regions. Sources are relatively sparse and 
are interpreted differently by different scholars. 

Some theories describe al-Andalus as a com- 
pletely monolingual Arabic-speaking society: 
the Romance vernacular is then assumed to have 
disappeared completely in the regions under 
Arab control. Other theories maintain that the 
use of Arabic was restricted to a relatively small 
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part of the population, whereas the Romance 
dialects served as the colloquial language for the 
majority of the inhabitants of al-Andalus. 
According to yet other theories, Romance and 
Arabic coexisted, each in its own domain. Apart 
from diachronic and geographic differences, 
social stratification is another complicating factor. 


2. EVIDENCE OF THE REPLACEMENT 
OF ROMANCE BY ARABIC 


Many studies, recent and not so recent, quote the 
well-known passage of Alvarus of Cordoba from 
his Indiculus luminosus (854) as evidence of the 
almost total disappearance of the Romance 
dialects among the Christian citizens of al- 
Andalus, the Mozarabs. The text complains that 
Christians “have forgotten their own language, 
and there is hardly one among a thousand to 
be found who can write to a friend a decent 
greeting letter in Latin. But there is a countless 
multitude who express themselves most elo- 
quently in Arabic and make poetry in this 
language with more beauty and more art than 
the Arabs themselves” (Simonet 1888:I, x; von 
Schack 1877:278; Roth 1994:54-55; Wright 
1982:157). Abbot Samson, who translated let- 
ters from Arabic into latinum eloquium in the 
year 863 (Wright 1982:159) was proud of his 
erudition and complained about the lack of 
latinitas of others, which supports the theories 
of those scholars who maintain that Latin was 
not used on a large scale. 

After the Reconquista we still find various 
remarks about the linguistic situation in al- 
Andalus. The most conspicuous views are those 
of the Jesuit Juan de Mariana (1535-1624) who 
wrote — following the text of Alvarus — that the 
use of Latin had almost disappeared in al- 
Andalus and that Christians had a thorough 
command of the Arabic language. The fact that 
Juan [Hispalense] translated the Bible into 
Arabic in order to facilitate access to Christian 
sources for Muslim and Mozarabs was adduced 
by Juan de Mariana in support of his theory 
(Mariana [1601]1950:195). The predominance 
of Arabic is also observed by other Jesuit schol- 
ars, such as Bernardo de Aldrete ([1606]1972: 
141) and Andrés Marcos Burriel (1719-1762). 
The latter quotes the works of the archbishop of 
Toledo San Eulogio who said that Christians had 
a perfect command of Arabic, sometimes even 
better than native Arabs and stressed that they 
had almost lost the command of what he calls 
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“Latin language”, although he made a clear dis- 
tinction between the “colloquial”, spoken form 
of Latin on the one hand which had almost dis- 
appeared, and the “erudite language necessary 
for the faith” on the other, which survived as the 
language of the Church (Burriel 175 5:207-208; 
Thompson 1971:22). In the roth century noth- 
ing remained of the Romance dialects. Romance 
had become obsolete among all the inhabitants 
of the peninsula under Muslim rule and the 
process of Arabization was already complete in 
that period. Other authors situated the grad- 
ual disappearance in later periods, particularly 
the age of the Almoravids (1086-1147) and 
the Almohads (1171-1223) who tried to for- 
bid the use of the Romance language. How- 
ever, Hanssen (1913:8) demonstrated that 
the Mozarabs of Toledo had completely forgot- 
ten the Romance language when the armies 
of King Alphonse VI reconquered the city in the 
year 1085, which means that the process of 
Arabization was already completed before 
the Almoravids conquered the Taifa kingdoms. 
The Christians who lived there even had Ara- 
bic names. Bernardo de Aldrete and Martin de 
Viciana also attempted to demonstrate the 
importance of Arabic, stressing the fact that it 
was still spoken in their age in Valencia and 
Granada. 

The Arabization process was realized by two 
forces. In any society, social or ethnic groups 
have their own attitudes toward each other. In a 
society dominated by Arabic-speaking Mus- 
lims, Christians began to form a non-prestige 
social group, which may have led to a negative 
attitude toward their own language. If they 
wished to play a more prominent part in Muslim 
society, they had to speak the Arabic language. 
The second factor was that Muslims attempted 
to prohibit the use of Latin and during the rule 
of Caliph Hisam I (788-796) Christians were 
forced to attend Arabic schools (Thompson 
1971:69). It is impossible to reconstruct the lin- 
guistic situation of this early period in detail, but 
one may assume that the number of Arabic- 
speaking monolinguals must have been very lim- 
ited during the first generations. One important 
argument supporting such a theory is the numis- 
matic evidence. Bilingual Arabic—Latin coins 
have been discovered from the first generation 
living under Muslim rule, which implies that 
Muslims made certain administrative conces- 
sions with regard to the language (Thompson 
1971:68; Amador de los Rios 1862:II, 581). 


Castro’s theory relates to this discussion. He 
assumes (1956:6) that al-Andalus was a direct 
spiritual and linguistic continuation of the 
Islamic East. Although he admits that Romance 
was spoken on a modest scale, he emphasizes 
that there is no evidence of a widespread use of 
this language. Recently, Wasserstein (1991:2) 
has come to the same conclusion: 


The variety is too great. What is said of the northern 
part of the country is not necessarily correct of other 
areas; cities may well offer patterns different from 
those of the countryside; the earlier periods differ 
very much from later ones; class and education 
introduce other variables; and sex probably does so 
too. Categorization, again, is very difficult: in terms 
of language itself, there is the difference between 
spoken and written forms of any specific language; 
for their users we have to organize a mixed bag of 
ethnic and religious boundary markers between and 
within groups; and in using terms like bilingualism, 
multilingualism, diglossia, and so on there is the risk 
of appearing to give more exactness to the situation 
than the facts themselves often warrant. 


Wasserstein concludes that the Andalusis were 
already monolingual Arabic speaking in the 
tith century when the Romance language had 
disappeared almost totally. This view is not com- 
patible with the fact that captive Romance- 
speaking Mozarabs were integrated in North- 
African Almoravid armies. In this context, it 
may be relevant to cite a statement by al-Idrisi 
who mentions the fact that in the year 1154, the 
native Romance language of North Africa was 
still spoken in the cities (Lewicki 1951-1952: 
418, 430). 

The 17th-century author al-Maqqari men- 
tions the fact that the Mozarabs spoke Arabic 
very well. He states that the spoken dialect of 
Arabic in al-Andalus was corrupt and that the 
Andalusis were very competent in writing classi- 
cal Arabic texts, and could compete with the 
Eastern sources (Gayangos 18 4o:II, 142-143). 


3. EVIDENCE OF THE SURVIVAL OF 
ROMANCE 


This alternative view of the linguistic situation in 
al-Andalus has achieved less success. Eguilaz y 
Yanguas (1886:viii-ix) states that the Andalusis 
never succeeded in influencing the Christian civi- 
lization. He even states that the Andalusi Arabic 
culture was not the product of Arabs, but of rene- 
gade Christians, muwalladiun, and Jews. His 
main argument for his theory is the fact that Arab 
authors mention the use of Romance in several 
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regions, such as Aragon, Zaragoza, and Valencia. 
The Hispano-Romans had been a civilized and 
literate people before the Muslim conquest and 
this situation did not change during the age of 
Muslim rule in al-Andalus. Cejador y Frauca 
(1932:I, 107-108) assumes that the Mozarabic 
dialect was not very different from the northern 
dialects. He even states that Andalusi authors 
such as Ibn Hazm wrote “in the tradition of 
Isidorus of Seville”. 

According to Sanchez-Albornoz the process of 
Arabization and Islamization proceeded very 
slowly (1946:I, 356). The Christians showed 
themselves averse to accepting Islam and Arabic 
language and manners. Romance was even spo- 
ken by the caliph himself (Thompson 1971:68): 
a minority would never have been able to impose 
their language on seven or eight million 
Christians. He also supposed that the Berbers 
only spoke their own language and that they 
were unable to speak Arabic correctly. Sanchez- 
Albornoz took his information from an episode 
from the Kitab al-qudat bi-Qurtuba written by 
the historian and jurist al-XuSani (roth century). 
The fragment in question describes a prestigious 
Muslim individual who had testified in Romance 
in a court in Cordoba. This person lived in the 
reign of ‘Abd ar-Rahman II (822-852), which 
led Sanchez-Albornoz to the conclusion that 
Romance was still current in these days. As 
Thompson (1971:78) observes, “the period with 
noticeable shifts among the youth Christians to 
an interest in and mastery of Arabic is the mid- 
ninth century”. Most scholars do not make a 
clear distinction between ‘Latin’ and ‘Romance’, 
on the one hand (von Schack 1988:278), and 
between ‘Classical Arabic’ and ‘colloquial’, on 
the other. SAnchez-Albornoz probably alluded to 
Classical Arabic. It seems premature to draw the 
conclusion that the use of Arabic was not very 
common. Of course, a preacher in a mosque had 
to be a learned Muslim, familiar with classical 
Arabic. Such learned people may have been 
scarce, but this does not mean that colloquial 
Arabic was not spoken on a large scale. 
Probably, well-educated Andalusis with a per- 
fect knowledge of Classical Arabic constituted a 
minority at this early stage. 


4. COEXISTENCE OF ROMANCE AND 
ARABIC 


The theories sketched above represent opposite 
views. Since the r9th century, more moderate 


theories have been formulated. Von Schack 
(1988:278) describes the linguistic situation in 
his study of Arabic poetry in detail. According to 
him, most Mozarabs were Arabized quickly after 
the Reconquista, but continued to speak ‘Latin’ 
or ‘Romance’, which survived as the language of 
the people. There were even many Andalusis 
who spoke the Romance language. Menéndez 
Pidal (1904:22) states that the manifold mutual 
political, commercial, and social contacts, such 
as marriages between Andalusis and Christians, 
had resulted in a large number of Arabic ele- 
ments in the Romance languages of the Iberian 
Peninsula. He mentions the so-called enaciados, 
individuals who operated between the two par- 
ties as spies, intermediaries, messengers, or 
couriers, and who were completely bilingual. He 
also mentions the so-called moros latinados or 
ladinos in the Arabic-speaking community who 
spoke Romance (cf. the French term Jatinier, 
a term used for a Muslim who has command of 
the language of the Christians). The word is 
also used for ‘any interpreter’, whereas Roth 
(1994:54, 254, n.55) observes that the term 
ladino also means ‘astute’. On the other hand, 
there were also the cristianos algarabiados who 
spoke Arabic fluently, and dragomanes, also 
called trujamanes or in Catalan torsimanys 
(Burns 1984:186). The existence of these indi- 
viduals does not constitute evidence that wide- 
spread bilingualism really existed. The fact that 
these dragomanes were needed rather demon- 
strates the lack of bilinguals, apparently because 
many people were monolingual. We know noth- 
ing about the number of these moros latinados 
and cristianos algarabiados. For Menéndez Pidal 
(1973), the fact that Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, the 
Cid, when he entered Valencia, found Chris- 
tians there who spoke only Arabic, is clear evi- 
dence of the continuation of Christian culture. 
Recently, Epalza and Llobregat (1982:27) re- 
futed the thesis of Menéndez Pidal; according to 
them, most of these Christians immigrated to the 
Taifa kingdoms in the r1th century. They even 
state that already in the 8th century on the east- 
ern coast (Sarg al-Andalus) and in the Baleares, 
no indigenous Christians were left (1982:8). 
Those Christians who were persecuted by the 
Almoravids and Almohads were mainly ‘foreign’ 
Christians from the north, rather than ‘indige- 
nous’. The most important argument for such 
a thesis is the disappearance of organized 
Christians in al-Andalus and the non-existence 
of episcopates. The process of Arabization and 
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Islamization in the eastern part of al-Andalus 
was completed in the 13th century (Epalza and 
Llobregat 1981:31). Another argument used by 
Menéndez Pidal is the fact that Jacobo de Vitry 
states that Latin was still used by the Mozarabs 
in the 13th century. Lapesa (1983:129-130) 
only points to the existence of the two languages 
side by side. He does not mention which specific 
groups used what language and when. 

A fragment written by the famous linguist and 
lexicographer Ibn Sida from Murcia (1007- 
1066), author of the two dictionaries Kitab al- 
mubkam and Kitab al-muxassas (I, 14) has been 
interpreted as evidence of the existence of a 
Romance language, spoken in Murcia and coex- 
isting with Arabic. In this fragment, Ibn Sida 
complains about the difficult circumstances in 
which he works as a purist, living among ajam 
people (non-Arabic). Ribera translates this 
word as “personas que hablan romance”, but 
recently Bramon (1977:20) has pointed out that 
this translation must be corrected. According to 
her thesis, ajam must be interpreted in ethnic 
terms rather than linguistic. “Ajam means ‘non- 
Arabic people’ and not necessarily ‘non-Arabic- 
speaking people’ (cf. Epalza 1981:168; Barcelo 
1979). For Roth (1994:54), the fragment shows 
the existence of a Romance-speaking popula- 
tion, but the evidence is restricted since it reflects 
the situation in Murcia, “from which we cannot 
generalize for all of Muslim Spain”. 


5. EVIDENCE OF ARABIC/ROMANCE 
BILINGUALISM 


Simonet (1988:xxvi; cf. Anssens-Lestienne 
1983:12) maintains that the Mozarabs never 
forgot the religious and literary language of their 
ancestors. The existence of codices written in 
Latin until the end of the Reconquista proves 
this, as does the occurrence of many Romance 
loanwords in the Hispano-Arabic language, 
especially as recorded in the Vocabulista in 
Arabigo by Pedro de Alcala (1505). This shows 
that Romance was spoken on a large scale 
throughout the country by a major part of its 
inhabitants. The idea of a totally successful inte- 
gration and a complete bilingualism in al- 
Andalus was sustained by Steiger (1967:96). In 
his view, al-Andalus was a bilingual society at 
least until the 12th century when the Mozarabs 
became gradually monolingual Arabic-speaking 
individuals and were forced to move to the 
northern kingdoms. 


Lévi-Provengal (1953:76) posited a linguistic 
opposition between the cities, where the Arabic 
language dominated as the vehicle of literate 
society, and the countryside, where Romance 
was prevalent. Madariaga was the first to con- 
sider the difference in terms of the social 
stratification of al-Andalus. Entwistle (1936: 
106) — without specifying geographically or 
chronologically —- maintains that “Romance was 
the language of the marketplace, of all women 
and of unofficial intercourse”. Arabic was the 
language of “administration, literature and 
highclass families claiming Arabian descent”. 

A fragment frequently quoted by some schol- 
ars as evidence of the fact that bilingualism 
occurred on a large scale is from al-Muqaddasi’s 
Kitab ‘ahsan at-taqdasim (985). According to this 
fragment, the variety of spoken Arabic in al- 
Andalus was difficult to understand for an Arab 
from the East, and a form of Romance, similar or 
related to the Romance or Latin language (rim) 
was current in al-Andalus. He even states that it 
was unusual for certain Arabic families of high 
society not to know Romance. Other Arabic 
sources, too, mention the fact that Romance was 
spoken in al-Andalus. Ibn Hazm (994-1063) 
states that not knowing Latin was unusual for 
the Muslims who lived in Aguilar and Mor6n in 
his time (Burns 1984:174; Castro 1956:8). 

It is well known that many learned Jews were 
fluent in both Arabic and Romance. Apparently, 
Moée ibn Ezra (105 5-ca.1138) studied Chris- 
tian commentaries on the Bible in Latin (Diez 
Macho 1953:15), and in his Kitab al-mubadara 
wa-l-mudakara (chapter 3, 24a; cf. Brann 
1991:196) we read that when he was young, he 
asked an Islamic scholar to recite the first stra of 
the Ouran — the fatiba — in Romance. This 
scholar did what he asked, although the result 
sounded ugly and the language distorted. There 
must therefore have been learned Muslims 
who were able to speak Romance, but Roth 
(1994:53) states that this “certainly does not 
prove that this was common. On the contrary, 
his mention of it indicates that it was unusual”. 
In recent years more chronological distinctions 
have been made. 


6. CONCLUSION 


Perhaps the best way to analyze the linguistic 
situation in al-Andalus is by combining elements 
of each theory. This is what Galmés de Fuentes 
(1983:14-17) does when he combines various 
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theories and distinguishes three periods in the 
linguistic development in Muslim Spain. In the 
first period, the Mozarabs not only preserved 
their Romance language for domestic purposes, 
but Romance was also the dominant language of 
all inhabitants of al-Andalus, even of Muslims. 
There were even Muslims who were not 
proficient in the Arabic language and only spoke 
aljamiado or Romance. Galmés also makes a 
clear distinction between the main cities, such as 
Toledo and Seville, inhabited almost exclusively 
by hispano-godos, and the countryside, where 
the Muslims preferred to live. During the second 
period, the impact of the Mozarabs diminished 
steadily up till the year t099, when the first per- 
secution of the Mozarabs took place. After the 
year 1102, the majority of the Mozarabs emi- 
grated to the north. The third period is domi- 
nated by the two invasions from North Africa, 
the Almoravid and the Almohad. The number of 
Mozarabs decreased dramatically because of 
execution or forced emigration, not only to the 
north, but also to North Africa. Yet, the cul- 
ture of the Mozarabs did not disappear. The 
Romance language still had a considerable 
social and even literary power. Galmés de 
Fuentes adduces the example of the frequently 
quoted botanists Ibn Buklaris, who wrote 
shortly before the reconquest of Alfonso el 
Batallador in the year 1118, and Ibn al-Baytar, 
from Malaga who died in 1248. These authors 
used Hispano-Romance loanwords, and _ this 
demonstrates that bilingualism existed. He also 
adduces as evidence the presence of many 
Romance items in the Arabic vocabulary of the 
Granadan Muslims in the Vocabulista of Pedro 
de Alcala (1505). Galmés even speaks about a 
“mixed language”. In his recent study of the xar- 
jas (1994:81-88), Galmés comes to the conclu- 
sion that there is enough evidence for the exis- 
tence of bilingualism in al-Andalus until the 13th 
century. Yet, many of the sources adduced by 
Galmés are connected with the presence of 
Christians or Mozarabs. Few arguments are 
related exclusively to the linguistic situation in 
general and bilingualism in particular. 
Corriente (1991:66) and Wright (1994:265) 
agree with Galmés insofar as the first period is 
concerned. They agree that the use of Romance 
and Latin was diminishing rapidly. According to 
Corriente, Romance soon became the “prestige- 
less language of women, peasants, and slaves. 
Most people still understood it to some degree 
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but very few cared to speak it any more, although 
it remained in use in images of domestic scenes”. 
In the 13th century, Andalusis were completely 
monolingual and bilingualism was only margin- 
ally recorded in the r1th and 12th centuries. 
Corriente (1994:448) refutes the theory of some 
authors who overrate the persistence of bilin- 
gualism and the use of Mozarabic. Wright 
(1994:265) concludes that the Christian commu- 
nity in al-Andalus was mostly bilingual in speech 
in the period after the Muslim conquest, using 
ladino, according to his terminology, and Arabic. 
By the end of the 9th century, they became liter- 
ate in Arabic alone. After the year 860, there was 
no Christian left in al-Andalus who was able to 
write Latin, which explains the lack of docu- 
ments in Latin from that period. An important 
source of bilingual utterances is the collection 
of bilingual Romance-Arabic closing lines, the 
xarajat, appended to the Hispano-Arabic and 
Hispano-Hebrew strophic poems called the 
muwassahat. Some interpret these as authentic 
Romance songs which survived until the 13th 
century, in which case they could be proof of the 
persistence of Romance and the existence of 
bilingualism. Since many Romance or partly 
Romance xarajat are love songs sung by women, 
one is inclined to see these texts as evidence of the 
fact that Romance was indeed used for the ‘lower 
registers’ of language use, i.e. for unofficial, often 
humorous and witty love songs. More recently, 
there is a tendency among scholars to mitigate 
their theories concerning the importance and per- 
sistence of ‘Mozarabic poetry’ since many read- 
ings and interpretations of the texts are no longer 
supported (see also Zwartjes 1997). 
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Otto ZwartTJEs (University of Amsterdam) 


Andalusi Arabic 


rt. ANDALUSI ARABIC 


Andalusi Arabic is a dialect bundle, constituted 
by scarcely differentiated members and gener- 
ated by the occupation of the Iberian Peninsula 
at the beginning of the 8th century by armies of 
Muslim Arabs and (partially) Arabicized 
Berbers. It appears to have spread rapidly and 
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been in general oral use in most parts of the 
geopolitical entity resulting from those events, 
called al-Andalus by its native population, 
between the 9th and 15th centuries. It reached its 
highest peak of users, which can be roughly esti- 
mated at 5-7 million, during the 11th and 12th 
centuries. It then dwindled as a consequence of 
the gradual but relentless takeover by the 
Christian northern states of all lands held by the 
Muslims, although it remained in use in certain 
areas already under Christian political control 
until the final expulsion of the Muslims at the 
beginning of the 17th century. It was in all likeli- 
hood also spoken by Andalusi immigrants in 
North Africa, at least for a few generations, as 
hinted by its pervasive influence on many North 
African Arabic dialects. It may also be easily sur- 
mised that Andalusi Arabic played an important 
role in the Arabicization of the countries in that 
region and the gradual disappearance of Berber 
dialects from urban milieus, although not so in 
rural and, above all, mountainous areas, where 
they remain to this day alive and healthy. 

Andalusi Arabic soon became the main lin- 
guistic link between all the inhabitants of al- 
Andalus, if due allowance is made for the initial 
stages of that historical entity and for remote 
areas where Romance monolingualism might 
have lasted longer. 

As in every other Arabic-speaking land, the 
Andalusi people were diglottic, i.e. spoke their 
local dialect in all low-register situations, but 
only Classical Arabic was resorted to when a 
high register was required, as well as for written 
purposes (— Andalus). 

Andalusi Arabic clearly belongs to Early 
Western Neo-Arabic, which does not allow for 
any separation between Bedouin, urban, or rural 
types or dialects, nor does it show any detectable 
difference between communal dialects, such as 
Muslim, Christian, and Jewish, beyond the well- 
known features of — Middle Arabic written 
documents. 

The oldest evidence of Andalusi Arabic utter- 
ances can be dated from the roth and mostly 
t1th century, in isolated quotes, both in prose 
and stanzaic Classical poems (muwasSahdt), and 
then, from the rrth century on, in stanzaic 
dialectal poems (azjdl) and dialectal proverb 
collections, while its last documents are a few 
business records and one letter written at the 
beginning of the 17th century in Valencia. 
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The Andalusi Arabic dialect bundle reflects a 
local evolution in an uneven melting-pot of 
Classical Arabic dialects, quite akin by drift or 
selection to the Neo-Arabic type in matters such as 
loss of 7i°rab, with other dominant creole traits, 
likely of Nabati or Yemenite ancestry, some char- 
acteristic substratal Romance, and fewer adstratal 
Berber features, above all in its lexicon. 

Since the Middle Ages, Andalusi Arabic texts 
have been now and then transmitted by Western 
language sources, in brief quotes, glossaries, loan- 
words and place-names, even grammatical 
sketches, but there was no comprehensive descrip- 
tion of them before that of Colin (1960), nor any 
detailed account of Andalusi Arabic grammar 
until Corriente (1977). Its main sources were crit- 
ically edited only after that and the first attempt at 
a full account of its lexicon was that of Corriente 


(1997). 
2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 
2.1.1 Inventory 
The phonemic inventory of the Andalusi Arabic 
dialect bundle counts 27 consonantal and 3 
vocalic phonemes. 


2.1.1.1 Consonants 

The consonantal phonemes are the same and 
with identical realizations as those of the 
received pronunciation (tajwid) of Classical 
Arabic, but for the merger of /d/ into /d/. There 
are also 3 marginal consonants, /p/, /¢/ and /g/, 
found in Romance and Berber borrowings. The 
status of /’/ is quasi-marginal, as it was realized 
only occasionally in intervocalic position. 

Interdentals, pharyngeals, sibilants, and liq- 
uidae are generally preserved except for isolated 
instances of substitution of dentals, alternation 
or even loss of pharyngeals in prejunctural posi- 
tion, hesitation of voice in sibilants, and alterna- 
tion of liquidae respectively. 

The phonemes /q/, /d3/, /j/ and /k/ had standard 
realizations, with only some hints of idiolectal 
voicing of /q/ into /g/, early instances of Yemenite 
occlusive gim, and loss of affrication of /j/ (= /2/). 

A genuine lateral /d/ is reflected by early loan- 
words in Romance (e.g. Castilian alcalde 
‘mayor’ < algddi, aldea ‘village’ < adday‘a), but 
later on and as a consequence of the standardi- 
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zation of Andalusi Arabic, the merger of /d/ with 
/d/ became complete (> dad). 

As in other Arabic dialects, it appears that 
velarized /r/ may have acquired full-fledged 
phonemic status in cases such as barrdd ‘it 
hailed’ vs. barrdd ‘it cooled’. 

Andalusi Arabic emphasis may have belonged 
to either the velarization or pharyngealization 
types, as proven by its effects upon the vocalic 
environment, e.g. in the Arabic loanwords of 
Romance, although the glottalization type cannot 
be altogether excluded in its earliest stages, before 
standardization, when Yemenite traits were per- 
vasive. While there are no hints of affrication of 
dentals, /b/ is sometimes spirantized and even 
vocalized with graphemic results ranging from /f/ 
to /wi/, e.g. yafqd ‘it remains’ (< yabqa) and 
qawaab ‘clog’ (< qabqab). 

Distribution of phonemes within syllable 
boundaries: Andalusi Arabic does not allow 
postjunctural clusters (CCv-), requires a vowel as 
center of any syllable, and rejects clusters of more 
than two consonants, except in some prejunc- 
tural biconsonantal sequences containing liq- 
uidae and sibilants (e.g. Ralb ‘dog’, bant ‘daugh- 
ter’, burj ‘tower’, dst ‘arse’). 


2.1.1.2 Vowels 

The vocalic inventory of Andalusi Arabic con- 
sists of three phonemes, /a/, /i/, and /u/, with 
environment-conditioned allophones (more 
open in contact with pharyngeal and velarized 
phonemes, as well as in closed syllables), while 
quantity distinctions, so characteristic of Classi- 
cal Arabic and most Neo-Arabic dialects, appear 
to have been eliminated. There is a possibility, 
though not positively clear, that /a/ may have 
split into /a/ and /e/ as a result of palatalization 
of Classical Arabic /a/, a phenomenon called > 
*imala by native grammarians. 

Andalusi Arabic reflexes of Classical Arabic 
vowels are sometimes irregular for reasons other 
than combinatory phonetics. In some instances, 
where /i/ has developed into /a/ in stressed sylla- 
bles, one suspects the effect of Philippi’s law (e.g. 
zayy ‘clothing’ < ziyy, sdkka ‘ploughshare’ < 
sikkah), which probably also triggered hypercor- 
rect forms, such as zind ‘arm’ < zand, firg ‘differ- 
ence’ < farq, etc. 

Final /a/ and /a’?/ not only are not distinguished 
in Andalusi Arabic, but have even merged with the 
feminine morpheme -a(t), regardless of their ori- 
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gin, as proven by instances like dawédtu ‘its medi- 
cine’ < dawa’ubu, ibddtha ‘one of them’ <’ihdaha, 
‘asdtak ‘your stick’ < ‘asdka, arribatayn ‘both 
mills’ < arrahawani, etc. 

Second degree, i.e., intense imdla eventually 
caused the merger of /a/ and /i/ into the 
archiphoneme /I/, almost regularly in late stages 
(e.g. Granadan bib ‘door’ < bab, tij ‘crown’ < taj, 
but also in earlier sporadic cases from every area, 
like the widespread wild ‘father’ < walid and 
jimi‘ ‘mosque’ < jami‘. 

Accommodation to the consonantal environ- 
ment triggers the development of vocalic allo- 
phones, labialized, palatalized, or velarized, 
merely detectable in borrowings by Romance 
languages, which identified them with Castilian 
aceite < azzdyt ‘oil’, faneca ‘land measure’ < 
faniqa), less often patent in written records (e.g. 
yasrub ‘he drinks’ < yasrabu, dijdja ‘hen’ < 
dajaja, durr ‘damage’ < darr). 

Vowel distribution in Andalusi Arabic sylla- 
bles and words is not entirely free. Although 
inheriting certain preferences and constraints 
from Classical Arabic, such as partial vocalic 
harmony and avoidance of sequences where /i/ 
or /y / would abut on /u/ or /w/, it shares with 
Neo-Arabic the preference for CaCCaC ~ 
CaCCiC over its harmonized Classical counter- 
part (e.g. ‘asfur ‘bird’, xanzir ‘pig’), and shares 
with Western Arabic the occasional allowance of 
a diphthong /iw/ (e.g. istiwbdr ‘hair-raising’, 
iwra ‘showing’). 

Andalusi Arabic vowels are generally stable, 
whether historically long or short, but can disap- 
pear in post-tonic syllables, in cases like wild 
‘father’ < walid, sabb ‘owner’ < sahib, xabya ‘jar’ 
< xabi’a, within a trend prevailing in Neo-Arabic 
dialects. 


2.1.1.3. Diphthongs 

Andalusi Arabic is one of the most conservative 
branches of the whole Neo-Arabic type regard- 
ing preservation of Classical Arabic diphthongs 
/aw/ and /ay/. 

However, there are several cases of mono- 
pthongization (e.g. lis ‘not’? < laysa, sunubra 
‘pine-tree’ < sanawbara, qib ‘pus’ < qayh), as well 
as others that could be considered hypercorrect 
diphthongs generated by a reaction to that infra- 
correct trend (e.g. tdwm ‘garlic’ < tum, sdwf 
‘wool’ < sof). This can be construed as evidence 
that monophthogizing dialects were extant, but 
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in a minority, among those brought to the Iberian 
Peninsula by the Arabs. 

As for the realization of diphthongs, whether 
preserved or reduced, it must be supposed that 
their vocalic onset should suffer some degree of 
assimilation both to the preceding consonant and 
to the next glide, as hinted by Romance tran- 
scriptions (e.g. Portuguese agoute < assdwt 
‘scourge’, Castilian aceite < azzdyt ‘oil’, aljéun < 
*aljawn ‘the gulf’). However, as these often 
reflect the strong monophthongizing trends of 
Romance, they are not absolutely reliable as a 
guide to the actual pronunciation by native 
Andalusi people, which does not allow us to posit 
*/e/ and */o/ phonemes with any certainty in 
those cases, instead of a mere reduction to /i/ and 
/u/, as in other Neo-Arabic areas. 


2.1.1.4 Syllable 
The inventory of possible syllable types in 
Andalusi Arabic includes Cv and CvC without 
any positional constraint, and CvCC, only 
allowed in prejunctural position. An additional 
syllable type v(C) should be added to that list, if 
’/ is excluded from the phonemic inventory, 
which could be a legitimate analysis of the 
situation. 

Consonant clusters do not call for additional 
comments beyond the remarks above and in 
2.1.1. 


2.1.1.5 Stress 

Stress in Andalusi Arabic, quite exceptionally for 
any kind of Arabic, is phonemic, as a conse- 
quence of the loss of phonemic quantity of 
vowels and syllables. This is the only possible 
inference that can be derived from the scribes’ 
consistent habit of marking stressed syllables 
with matres lectionis (i.e. long vowel graphemes) 
and dispensing with them in the case of 
unstressed syllables, in both cases often in open 
disagreement with Classical Arabic customary 
spelling rules (e.g. ma% < = ma% ‘with me’ < ma%, 
danabu < = dandbu ‘its tail’ < danabuh, zaharat < 
= gahdrat ‘she appeared’ < zaharat). 

In most cases, but not always, stress patterns 
are predictable in terms of syllable structure, 
such as CvCvC(v), CvCC(v), CvCCvCa, 
mvCCvCa, and CvCvC when that first vowel 
was historically long, regardless of the condi- 
tion of the second one, CvCCvC(a) when the 
second vowel was historically long and the first 
one short, as well as CvCCvC(a), with some 
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degree of hesitation, perhaps idiolectic, with 
CvCCvC(a), e.g. Ratab ‘he wrote’, katabu ‘they 
wrote’, gasdba ‘castle’, galami ‘my pen’, kalbi 
‘my dog’, mdnxar ‘nose’, gdntara ‘bridge’, 
madraba ‘tuna fishery’, katib ‘writer’ < katib, 
sah(i)ba ‘female friend’ < sabiba, dinar ‘dinar’ < 
dinar, xandzir ‘pigs’ < xandzir, xanzir ‘pig’ < 
xinzir, silbaba ‘eel’, mugqaddém ‘commander’ 
(cf. Castilian almocadén), but muwdddan 
‘muezzin’ (cf. Castilian almuédano), it being 
remarkable that there is some hesitation only 
when the last two syllables were closed. Such a 
system appears to inherit another where stress 
was weak and entirely predictable in terms of 
syllable length and structure, as was probably 
the case of the Yemenite dialects brought by a 
majority of the Arab invaders of the Iberian 
Peninsula. But here it became stronger and occa- 
sionally unpredictable upon the loss of quan- 
titative rhythm, in agreement with the Hispanic 
substratum. 

The stress position is fixed, except for its shift 
to the -u pl. suffix of verbs when a pronominal 
suffix is added, e.g. yaktubu ‘they write’, but 
yaktubu+h ‘they write it’, and to pronominal 
suffixes ending in vowel when clitic indirect 
objects are added (e.g. atahd+li ‘he gave them to 
me’). The same capacity to attract the stress is 
regular in the sound plural and dual morphemes, 
and often observed in the nisba suffix. 


2.1.2 Phonotactics 

Assimilation between consonants or consonants 
and vowels in contact, less often distant, simple, 
or reciprocal, can take place, for example, with 
respect to voice (e.g. mahftin ‘rotten’ < ma‘fun), 
and point or manner of articulation (e.g. zahbal- 
lak ‘it seemed to you’ < zgahar(a) lak, nallds ‘I 
sit down’ < najlis, saqsd ‘he asked’ < istaqsd, 
nacéaki ‘I complain’ < nastaki, uccak ‘your face’ 
< wajhak, jizzar ‘butcher’ < jazzar, kitir ‘much’ < 
katir, xarinj ‘heath tree’ < xalanj). There are also 
cases of ultracorrect dissimilative reactions, such 
as isd ‘arse’ < ist, sifrdwi ‘bilious’ < safrawi, 
giwwa ‘strength’ < quwwa. 

Dissimilation in a sequence of identical vowels 
or consonants happens sometimes, e.g. in cases 
like nisrdni ‘Christian’ < nasrdni, sirsaf ‘willow’ 
< safsaf, kurndsa ‘writing pad’ < kunndsa, 
kaymuin ‘cumin’ < kammiin. 

Metathesis is sometimes found in cases like 
yazhu ‘he mocks’ < yahza’u, lutdyra ‘spider’ 
< rutayla‘’, ra“dda ‘catapult’ < ‘arrdda. 
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Suprasegmental spread of emphasis, evidence 
of its being velar or pharyngeal, is met with in 
cases like infitdg ‘ripping’ < infitaq, saqsd ‘he 
asked’ < istagsa, satl ‘bucket’ < satl. 


2.1.3. Morphophonology 

Some Andalusi Arabic nouns exhibit elision of 
vowels when compared with Classical Arabic or 
Neo-Arabic, e.g. jdml ‘camel’, tarf ‘point’, jabl 
‘mountain’, baqra ‘cow’, wazga ‘gecko’ vs. jamal, 
taraf, jabal, baqara, wazaga. It cannot presently be 
ascertained whether such instances are an inheri- 
tance from old dialects already having those 
shapes brought along by some Arab tribesmen, or 
just reflect the effects of standardization of stress 
patterns upon CvCvC(a) structures, similar to 
those prevailing in Eastern Arabic dialects and 
Maltese. 

As for the insertion of vowels, it is character- 
istic of Andalusi Arabic that it allows only cer- 
tain prejunctural biconsonantal clusters while 
others are eased by means of a non-phonemic 
disjunctive [a], e.g. ndm/(a)l ‘ants’, bdt(a)n 
‘belly’, etc. Those disjunctive vowels are often 
(optionally) phonemicized (e.g. na‘ds ‘stretcher’ 
< na‘s, zanjafur ‘cinnabar’ < zunjufr); otherwise 
they are dropped when the cluster disappears, 
e.g. through the agency of a suffix with a vocalic 
onset (e.g. badtn+ak ‘your belly’), or are func- 
tionally replaced in open junctures by connective 
/i/ (or a in pharyngeal and laryngeal settings) 
(e.g. kulli yawm ‘every day’, sdb‘a miyya ‘seven 
hundred’). 

Following a Pan-Semitic trend, but not always 
in agreement with Classical Arabic, Andalusi 
Arabic mostly goes along with Neo-Arabic in the 
treatment of biconsonantal and monoconsonan- 
tal root morphemes, which are lengthened by 
gemination of its last consonant (e.g. démm 
‘blood’, fumm ‘mouth’, birr ‘vulva’, suffa ‘lip’ 
vs. dam, fam, bir, Safa), or generalization of con- 
struct state morphemes (e.g. ax ‘brother’, hamu 
‘father-in-law’, which reflect the Classical 
Arabic construct shapes axi# and bama of ‘ax 
and ham). Conversely, there are cases of proper 
names in which “ab ‘father’ does not exhibit the 
usual construct state morpheme, e.g. ab ja‘far 
and ab ‘amir. 

Among other clitics, the monoconsonantal 
prepositions bi, fi, and li exhibit the unusual fea- 
ture among Neo-Arabic dialects of losing their 
final vowel when abutting upon the definite 
article al-, e.g. b+al+muftah ‘with the key’, 
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fral+bayt ‘in the house’, la+r+rajul ‘to the man’. 

In the case of verbal complements, not only 
pronominal direct objects are clitic, but also the 
indirect objects introduced with the preposition 
li-, e.g. naqul+lak ‘I tell you’, na‘mdal+lak ‘I make 
for you’, even after a pronominal direct object, 
e.g. naxrij+d+lu ‘TI will put them out for him’, 
ya ‘ti+tha+li ‘he gives her to me’. 

As usual in Neo-Arabic, the feminine sg. mor- 
pheme -a(t) exhibits its complete shape only and 
always in the construct state (e.g. midinat assultan 
‘the sultan’s city’), it being possible, however, that 
exceptions in both ways could take place in certain 
low registers (cf. Castilian batafalia < *habbat 
baluwwa ‘aniseed’, lit. ‘sweet grain’, where the 
insertion of /t/ is irregular, or the place-name 
Cantaralcadi, which reflects *gdantara alqadi ‘the 
judge’s bridge’, where the construct state would 
require gantarat). 

Neither does Andalusi Arabic differ from Neo- 
Arabic in maintaining the constant shape of the 
dual and masculine sound plural morphemes, 
-dyn and -in, without loss of their final consonant 
in the construct state (e.g. ‘ayndyn al+‘ums ‘the 
eyes of the blind’, mudalliyin al+sudndyn ‘crest- 
fallen’), except in the case of dual parts of the 
body with possessive suffixes, e.g. rijlay+na ‘our 
feet’, ayndy+k ‘your eyes’. 


2.2 Morphology 


2.2.1 Pronouns 
2.2.1.1 The personal independent pronouns are: 
and ~ ani ‘T, dnt(a) or Gt(ta) ‘thou’, hu or htiwwa(t) 
‘he’, bi or hiyya(t) ‘she’, nihin(at), nubun, naban, 
(n)ibna, ahin, hinat or nadbnu ‘we’, dntum ‘you’, 
and him or huma(t) ‘they’. Gender distinction 
exists only in the 3rd pers. sg., although some lex- 
ical sources posit a 3rd pers. fem. pl. bunna(t), 
which is not registered in the texts. 

2.2.1.2 The matching possessive pronomi- 
nal suffixes are: -i or -y(a), -(a)k, -u or -h, -a or - 
ha, -(i/a)na, -(u)kum, -(u)hum. The same forms 
are used in the case of object suffixes, except for 
-(a)ni in the rst. pers. sg. The optional forms with 
vocalic onset are used after consonant clusters or 
in order to avoid them, and full -ya only after -ay 
or -i(y), e.g. fiyya ‘in me’, biyya ‘with me’, but 
‘axuy ‘my brother’, liwday ‘my banner’. 

2.2.1.3. The demonstratives are, for the near 
deixis, (ha)da or di ‘this’, hawl(ay) or hawlin 
‘these’ and, for the remote deixis, (bd)dak or dik 
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‘that’, bdwlak or hdwlink ‘those’. There is no 
gender distinction, and the sg. can be substituted 
for the pl., it being questionable whether the pre- 
fixation of hd introduces a third degree of deixis, 
as extant in substratal Romance and adstratal 
Berber. As adjectives, they always precede the 
qualified noun with the definite article. 

2.2.1.4 The standard Andalusi Arabic rela- 
tive has the invariable shape alladi, with the low- 
register allomorphs alli, addi, and addi. 
Standard Arabic or hypercorrect inflected 
shapes (e.g. allatina and alliyat for the fem. pl.) 
merely reflect interference by high registers, 
while the vernacular syntax occasionally allows 
the substitution of personal independent pro- 
nouns for the relative (e.g. git‘at ard hiyya lad- 
dayr ‘a plot which belongs to the monastery’). 

2.2.1.5 The interrogative pronouns are: 
man ‘who?’, ma or a5(Su) ‘what?’ and dy (min) 
‘which?’, all of which, together with dsma ‘what- 
ever’, may be used as (cor)relatives (e.g. mard 
man tukun qaribatak ‘a woman who is your rel- 
ative’, kabs ma nidabhi ‘a ram that I can slaugh- 
ter’, dma yuqul ‘whatever he says’). When used 
as interrogatives, they are stressed and open the 
sentence, while as (cor)relatives they are clitic 
and connect the antecedent with the consecutive 
phrases. By Romance interference, Andalusi 
Arabic allows relatives to be ruled by preposi- 
tions, instead of being represented by a recalling 
pronoun (damir ‘@id) at the end of the sentence 
(e.g. atlib Surrafa ‘alas ta‘tali ‘look for a merlon 
from which you would throw yourself’). 


2.2.2 Adverbs 

Andalusi Arabic adverbs include some innova- 
tions, like daba ‘now’, makkdr ‘at least’ and 
yadda ‘too’. It is noteworthy that adverbial tan- 
win always has pausal reflexes in the vernacular 
(e.g. gadd ~ gadI ‘tomorrow’, haqga ‘truly’, xdssa 
‘particularly’), and that preservation of /n/ is 
merely found in borrowings from the high regis- 
ter (e.g. dwilan ‘firstly’). Among the interroga- 
tives, aShal ‘how much?’ competes with kam. 


2.2.3 Particles 


2.2.3.1 The definite article has the shape al+ 
with an invariable and stable first /a/, as shown 
by examples like na‘ti alxubz ‘I give the bread’, 
and place-names such as Benialfaqui < bani 
alfaqi ‘sons of the faqih’. 

There was also an indefinite invariable article 
wah/(i)d al+ (e.g. wabd alfards ‘a horse’, wabd 
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assabiyya ‘a girl’), probably due to interference 
by substratal Romance and adstratal Berber. 

2.2.3.2 The invariable genitive marker 
mata(‘) was commonly used in Andalusi Arabic 
(e.g. arrajul mata‘ha ‘her husband’, alqulub mata 
nuddaru ‘the hearts of those who see him’). 

2.2.3.3 Andalusi Arabic negative markers are 
manifold, with functional, diachronic, and 
diatopic distributions. Jas ~ lis, multifunctional 
and optionally incorporating pronominal suf- 
fixes, was in general use except in late periods, 
when it was replaced by is (e.g. las nubiuin subyan 
‘we are not children’, las nisammi ahdd ‘I mention 
nobody’, las akfa ‘it was not enough’, is ani sdlib 
‘Iam not a saint’, is ‘atdytu ‘I did not give it’, is 
tamalu ‘you do not do it’). ma, a negative of ver- 
bal predicates above all, appears to have increased 
its frequency in later times, while /a, except as the 
absolute negative adverb ‘no’ and in negative 
imperative or jussive nuances, is less common 
than in Standard Arabic. 

2.2.3.4 Asin other kinds of Arabic, (ya) tard 
~ turd is used in order to introduce questions, e.g. 
ya tard ikkin hu liyya? ‘could it be mine by any 
chance?’, tard lbasar yaltaham ‘maybe people 
will remember’. 

2.2.3.5 The existential marker of Andalusi 
Arabic is ta4m(ma) ‘there is’ (e.g. tam “ildl ‘there 
are reasons’, hdddi tamma siwdk ‘is there any- 
body but you?’, or sometimes bah (e.g. dy ‘ugla 
bah ‘which obstacle is there2’). With an excla- 
mative nuance are found rani ‘lo, lam’, rahi ‘lo, 
she is’, ward da faxx ‘and lo, this is a trap’, tarab 
ahnik ‘there he is’, awwaddni ‘here I am’. 

2.2.3.6 The functionals (prepositions and 
conjunctions) call for little comment, apart from 
a few innovations such as the preposition bihal ~ 
babal ‘like’, the final conjunction bas ‘in order 
to’, or causal burma fi ‘because of’. 

2.2.3.7 The vocative markers are ya, a, and 
al+ (e.g. ya rabb ‘oh God!’, a tifli ‘oh my child’, 
alqamb aljidid ‘oh fresh harvested wheat!’), 
which may be sometimes dispensed with. 

2.2.3.8 Exclamations, oaths and curses offer 
little novelty, e.g. dy xddla fihum ‘how disap- 
pointing they are!’, dS yurd min mandhis ‘how 
many calamities are seen!’, wads gaddar qalbi 
yabwak ‘how much my heart loves you!’", kam da 
sudtid ‘how much scorn’, bayddI ‘how lucky I 
aml’, a sawddi ‘poor me!’, ayyak tasal ‘beware of 
asking!’, ya ‘alay ta‘nigq ‘if only I could hug him!’, 
hayya ‘come on!’" (w)allah ‘by God!’, la kanu min 
sibydn ‘accursed boys!’. 
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2.2.4 Noun 


2.2.4.1 Besides the leveling of feminine mark- 
ers (2.1.1.2.2), Andalusi Arabic morphological 
gender rules differ little from other kinds of 
Arabic. There are unmarked feminine nouns 
most often continuing the situation in Classical 
Arabic, but these have been leveled in some cases 
(e.g. ajuiza ‘old woman’, arisa ‘bride’), as gener- 
ally in Neo-Arabic. Some feminine nouns have 
become masculine, most likely under the impact 
of substratal Romance, e.g. al ‘dyn alakhdl ‘the 
black eye’, assdms tala‘ ‘the sun rose’ (cf. Castil- 
ian ojo, sol), as shown by converse cases in 
which the Romance feminine gender prevails, 
like bdayt ‘house’ and mawt ‘death’ (Castilian 
casa and muerte). 

2.2.4.2 The Classical Arabic derivational 
noun pattern system has considerably shrunk in 
Neo-Arabic, and above all in Western Arabic, 
which has forsaken many templates. Andalusi 
Arabic has retained reflexes of only CvCC, 
CaCvC, CiCaC ~ CuCaC, CaCaC ~ CaCicC, 
CaCuC, CayCaC ~ CaCCaC, CaCuC ~ CaCiC, 
CaCaC, CuCaC ~ CuCaC, CaCCacC, ’aCCaC, 
maCCaC ~ maCCiC, maCCuaC, miCCaC, 
CvCCa, CvCCan, CvCCat, CaCCaC, CiCCiC, 
CaCCuC ~ CaCCiC, and CaCCaCa in more or 
less frequent use. 

2.2.4.3. The sound plural morphemes have 
gained some ground at the expense of broken 
plural patterns (above all in adjectives, e.g. 
sacbin ‘difficult ones’, asammin ‘deaf ones’, 
‘azizin ‘glorious ones’), where in the adjectives 
the masculine morpheme tends to supersede the 
feminine, e.g. suqiyyin ‘market women’, xam- 
riyyin ‘brunettes’). However, both the sound 
feminine plural (e.g. jarhdt ‘wounds’, baglat 
‘mules’, mostly without anaptyctic vowel and 
exclusive for diminutives in Granadan, e.g. 
rujaylit ‘little men’, uxayyit ‘little brothers’) 
and broken plural patterns remain alive and 
productive in spite of abandoning certain 
templates and nuances, such as the so-called 
pluralis paucitatis. 

Following are some examples of the most fre- 
quent broken plural patterns: 


?aCCaC: ajnah ‘wings’ 

’aCCuC: arjil ‘feet’ 

?aCCiCa: an‘iSa ‘stretchers’ (with an alterna- 
tive ’aCCaCa: asdrra ‘beds’) 

aC CiCa: agniyd ‘rich ones’ 
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CuCC: ruxs ‘tender ones’, turg ‘roads’ 
CuCuC: quszr ‘castles’, kutub ‘books’ 
CuCuCa: dukura ‘penises’ 

CiCAC ~ CiCIC: tiyab ‘clothes’, ibar ‘needles’, 
rimil ‘sands’ 

CaCiC: hamir ‘donkeys’ 

CaCaC: xaddm ‘female slaves’, dardq ‘shields’ 
CuCaC: luqam ‘morsels’ 

CuCaCa ~ CuCaCi or CuCaCa: fugaha 
‘faqihs’, ‘uzazi ‘glorious ones’, usdra ‘captives’. 
CuCCaC ~ CuCCiC: fussdq ‘perverts’, xunnit 
‘hermaphrodites’, with an alternative CuCaC 
in defective roots, e.g. rumd ‘bowmen’. 
CaCCa ~ CaCCi: mardd ‘sick ones’, da‘fi 
‘weak ones’. 

CaCaCa: wardta ‘heirs’, lababa ‘wolves’, 
‘adéra ‘maidens’. 

CiCCan ~ CuCCin: ‘igbdn ‘eagles’, fursin 
‘knights’. 

CaCaCiC(a): fanddiq ‘inns’, faldsifa ‘phi- 
losophers’. 


2.2.4.4 The dual, marked with the endings 
-dy(n) or -in, is nearly restricted to certain nouns, 
double by nature or countable, such as the 
names of body parts, weights, and measures, e.g. 
saqayn ‘legs’, ‘aynin ‘eyes’, udndy ‘ears’, martday 
‘twice’, with some exceptions, like rajulay ‘two 
men’. Otherwise, its expression is analytical, e.g. 
zawyj rixdx ‘two castles’, zdwj min alqurun ‘two 
horns’. However, in the case of the double parts 
of the body, such forms are in fact a > pseudo- 
dual, i.e. they can mean the plural as well, e.g. 
taftabu ‘aynikum ‘you [pl.] open your eyes’, 
alhitan laha udndy ‘walls have ears’, yiju ‘ala 
saqayhum ‘they return on foot [on their feet]’. 

2.2.4.5 The diminutive is very productive in 
Andalusi Arabic, with the templates CuCayyaC, 
fem. CuCayCa, for triconsonantal forms and 
CuCayCaC(a) for the quadriconsonantic, e.g. 
kulayyab ‘little dog’, bugdyla ‘little mule’, 
murdykab ‘little ship’, surdysala ‘little chain’. 
Defective nouns have CuCay (e.g. subdy ‘little 
boy’), some adjectives have a special template 
CuCayCaC (e.g. kubdybar ‘slightly big’, and 
Romance diminutive suffixes are also used (e.g. 
‘arus+ELLA ‘weasel’, literally, a euphemistic ‘little 
bride’). 

2.2.4.6 Among the adjectival patterns 
remaining in use in Andalusi Arabic some call 
for special comments, like ’aCCaC, characteris- 
tic of colors and defects, which preserves inflec- 
tions very close to those of Classical Arabic, e.g. 
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abmar ‘red’, fem. bamra and pl. bumr, but it is 
noteworthy that this fem. suffix behaves exactly 
like -a(t) (e.g. zarqat alyamdma ‘the blue 
[woman] from Alyamama’), and that the dis- 
junctive vowel which eventually developed in 
the plural template is often phonemicized (e.g. 
kubal ‘black ones’, bulab ‘stupid ones’). 

2.2.4.7. The elative pattern ’aCCaC is fre- 
quently used in Andalusi Arabic, e.g. atqdl ‘heav- 
ier’, aqdam ‘older’, occasionally also in exclama- 
tive utterances, e.g. md ashdl ‘how easy!’. This 
happens, as is common in Neo-Arabic, even with 
adjectives of this same template, e.g. mda abyddu 
‘how white he is!’. In later stages, however, ana- 
lytical idioms become frequent, e.g. gdali aktar 
‘more expensive’, aktar akbal ‘darker’. 


2.2.5 Numerals 

From 3 to 10 Andalusi Arabic has two series of 
numerals, the first one short, used in the con- 
struct state, talat, arba‘, xdms, sitt, sab‘, taman, 
tis‘, ‘dsr, and the second one long, used in the 
absolute state, taldta, arbda‘a, xamsa, sitta, sab‘a, 
tamdnya ~ taminya, tis‘a and ‘dsra, although an 
-at interfix appears at times in front of numbered 
items beginning with a vowel (e.g. arbda‘ ayydm 
‘four days’, but taldtat aSyd ‘three things’). As for 
‘one’, wdbid and fem. wdbida are used, as in 
Standard Arabic, only to emphasize oneness, 
occasionally replaced by a preceding invariable 
fard, e.g. fardi marra ‘once’. ‘Two’, itndy(n), 
which does not distinguish gender either, is 
mostly restricted to compound numerals, other- 
wise being replaced by zdw(j) (min) ‘a pair of’. 

From 11 to 19, there is no gender distinction in 
the series hida‘Sar, itnda‘Sar, talatta’Sar, arba‘ta ‘Sar, 
xamista‘Sar, sittdSar, sabatdSar, tamantdSar, 
tisatd‘Sar, with hints of loss of // in the second 
constituent and compensatory velarization of the 
preceding dental, as well as of decay of final -ar, 
like in North African Arabic. Higher numerals are 
also invariable (e.g. the tens, ‘isrin, talatin ~ talitin, 
arba‘in, etc., the hundreds, miyya, mitdy(n), 
talatmiyya, arba‘miyya, xamsumiyya, sittumiyya, 
sab‘amiyya, taminmiyya, tis‘amiyya, and the thou- 
sands, dlf, alfay(n), talat dlaf, arba‘ dlaf, etc.). 

As for other series of numerals, in the case of 
ordinals it is noteworthy that ‘first’? has been 
adapted to the template CaCiC, i.e. dwil, tani, 
talit, etc., for which the dialect of Valencia 
exhibits the allomorphs awili, taliti, arba‘, 
xamsi, etc. 
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2.2.6 Verb 


2.2.6.1. The Andalusi Arabic triconsonantal 
verb preserved the Forms I (simple) and derived 
Il, Ul, IV, V, VI, VU, VII, IX-XI, and X, from 
which every verb has full paradigms for the per- 
fective and imperfective aspects and the impera- 
tive mood, in addition to the nominal derivates 
known as masdar and participles. 

The system of characteristic vowels expressing 
semantic values in Form I of the Classical Arabic 
verb, never altogether effective because of pho- 
netic affinities between the vowels and certain 
consonants, has left only some traces in Andalusi 
Arabic, such as a considerable number of stative 
verbs with -wv- as characteristic vowel of both 
perfect and imperfect (e.g. garuib, yaqrub ‘to be 
near’, da‘uf, yad‘uf ‘to be weak’, samuj, yasmuj 
‘to be ugly’) and the preservation of a host of 
active verbs with the alternation -a- ~ -u- in the 
perfective and imperfective themes. But every 
alternation based upon the contrast between /a/ 
and /i/ has been leveled into steady /a/, and other 
phonetic and analogical phenomena have altered 
the old situation considerably. 

The derived forms of the Andalusi Arabic verb 
are the same in the themes of perfect and imper- 
fect, with the partial exception of Form IV, 
which is no longer productive, and probably was 
felt as a mere freak variant of Form I, but 
included such commonly used verbs as axrdj, 
yaxrij ‘to put out’ and adxdl, yadxil ‘to put 
in’. The remaining forms had the paradigms: 
II CaCCaC, Il CaCaC, V atCaCCaC, VI 
atCaCaC, VII anCaCaC, VIII aCtaCaC, XI-XI 
aCCaCC, X astaCCaC. Their semantic func- 
tions are standard, but only Forms II and VII 
were really productive. There were substitutions, 
like Form II for IV or III) and combinations, like 
Form II + X. 

The non-agentive voice or internal passive, 
with its characteristic vocalic marking CuCiC, 
has survived in Andalusi Arabic better than in 
the rest of Neo-Arabic. However, it appears that 
Form VII tends to take its place, as in other 
dialects, and that certain non-agentive expres- 
sions were converted into agentive, e.g. atwaffd 
‘to pass away’. 


2.2.6.2 Inflectional paradigms 
The perfect expresses person, number, and gen- 
der with the following suffixes: sg. 3rd masc. = 
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©, 3rd fem. -at, 2nd -t, rst -t; pl. 3rd -u, 2nd 
-tum, 1st -na. When a pronominal suffix is 
added, the 2nd pl. lengthens its suffix with a 
stressed v4, e.g. katabtumuh ‘you wrote it’. 

The imperfect expresses person, number, and 
gender with the following prefixes: sg., 3rd 
masc. = yv-, 3rd fem. tv-, 2nd tv-, Ist nv-, to 
which a suffix -u is attached in the pl., except for 
the 3rd fem., which is the same as the masc. The 
prefix vowel is /a/, except in Forms II and III, 
vocalized with /i/ more often than with /a/ or /u/. 
A prefix sa- indicates the future, while ki(n)-, 
with assimilation of /n/ to the person prefixes, 
implies eventuality. 

The imperative is expressed with the simple 
stem, having only a sg., and a pl. with the suffix 
-u. When the stem begins with two consonants, 
this is avoided with a prefixed a-, e.g. aktub 
‘write! [sg.]’, aktubu ‘write! [pl.]’. 

The masdars or verbal nouns of Andalusi 
Arabic differ only a little from their Classical 
Arabic counterparts, since they belong mostly to 
high registers. 

The same applies to participles, both agentive 
and non-agentive. However, in the derived forms 
the voice opposition tends to disappear, e.g. 
mualldm ‘teacher’, muslamin ‘Muslims’. 


2.2.7. Weak verbs 

Geminate verbs follow the Standard Arabic 
rules, but cases of uncontracted or haplological 
forms are more frequent (e.g. nastahbab ‘I make 
myself loved’, astabast ‘I spied’). Unusual for 
Neo-Arabic, there is no substitution of -Cay- for 
-CaC- in front of the perfect consonantal suf- 
fixes, e.g. bababt ‘I loved’. 

Hamzate verbs often depart from the standard 
forms by (a) decay of /’/ without compensation 
(e.g. kalna ‘we ate’, yaddan ‘he calls to prayer’, 
tasal ‘you ask’, rayt ‘I saw’; (b) decay of /?/ with 
compensation by stress shift or consonantal 
lengthening (e.g. ndkul ‘I eat’, naxxiid ‘I take’); 
or (c) substitution of /w/ or /y/ for /’/ (e.g. waxddt 
‘T took’, badayt ‘I began’, nirayyds ‘I start’). 

Iw verbs often exhibit forms departing from 
the standard rules either by loss without com- 
pensation of radical /w/ (e.g. nastatdq ‘I trust’, 
nastaqa‘ ‘I covet’) or its aberrant preservation 
(e.g. nawtdb ‘I jump’, yawtaqgdd ‘it burns’). 

IIw/y verbs follow the standard rules most of 
the time, although the prefix vowel of Form I 
is idiolectically variable (e.g. tizur ‘you visit’, 
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tuqul ‘you say’), and non-agentive perfects 
may exhibit a prefixed u- (e.g. uqil ‘it was said’). 

Illy verbs, which have absorbed the roots IIP, 
appear almost exclusively in two types, CaCa ~ 
yaCCi and CaCa ~ yaCCa, as is characteristic of 
Western Arabic. There is hesitation in the treat- 
ment of /i-u/ sequences (e.g. tamsu ‘you walk’ ~ 
yabniw ‘they build’, as well as in the preserva- 
tion of thematic alternation in Forms VII, VIII, 
and X (e.g. yaxtabi ‘he hides himself’ vs. 
yamtaba ‘it is erased’). Non-agentive participles 
of Form I always have a mu- prefix (e.g. murmi 
‘thrown’). 


2.2.8 Quadriconsonantal verbs 

These do not call for a specific treatment, as they 
follow the pattern of Forms II and V of the tri- 
consonantal, mostly in agreement with standard 
rules. Many of them are innovations, obtained 
from loanwords, repetition of biconsonantal 
roots or of the last radical consonant in the tri- 
consonantal, dissimilation of an /r/ in Form II, 
infixation of /w/, or suffixation of /n/, etc. 

2.3. Syntax 

2.3.1 Noun phrase 

Annexation in Andalusi Arabic has yielded some 
ground to the analytical genitive. As for the use of 
the definite article in annexation and qualifying 
syntagms, it is noteworthy that the standard rules 
are often infringed, for instance in compound 
substantives (e.g. albabb almuluk ‘the cherries’, 
alwaldd zina ‘the son of a whore’), or by omission 
in the head of a qualifying syntagm (e.g. riba 
aljidid ‘the new mill’, masjid alaxdar ‘the Green 
Mosque’). 

Early Andalusi Arabic used indefinite nouns 
connected to a following qualifier by means of an 
interfix -an, a reflex of older tanwin (e.g. 
zamdn+an daxar ‘another time’, galban jayd ‘good 
will’, also introducing relative clauses, e.g. 
zamdan+an qad bad ‘a time which is already 
bygone’, dar+an fib zawaj ‘a house in which there 
is a couple’). It disappeared in later epochs, apart 
from a few idioms. 


2.3.2 Verbal phrase 

Verbal phrases are integrated by a finite verb 
and optional extensions such as a direct or indi- 
rect object, other complements, and adverbs. 
The object is sometimes introduced with the 
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preposition li- (e.g. astum li-wildi ‘curse my 
father’, rd li“adynak ‘he saw your eyes’). 

The process of abandonment of aspectual con- 
notations in favor of tense, already begun in 
Classical Arabic and advanced in Neo-Arabic, is 
nearly concluded in Andalusi Arabic, but for cer- 
tain optative idioms (e.g. alga llab fi rdsu darbat 
Suqur ‘may God send a blow with an ax on his 
head!’, la nasdytu ‘may I never forget it!’). 
Perhaps for this very reason, the aspect booster 
gad has evolved into a mere adverb of manner 
(e.g. gad tadri ‘you certainly know’, gad tam- 
mamt ‘T have really finished’, gad and madlum ‘I 
am wronged indeed’). 

There are some instances of narrative impera- 
tive, like bitna fi rida qabbal aw ‘anndq ‘we spent 
the night in a friendly manner, kissing and 
embracing’. 


2.3.3. Word order 

Word order in Andalusi Arabic, like the rest of 
Neo-Arabic, is more fixed and linear than in 
Classical Arabic, with general precedence of 
subjects over predicates, substantives over adjec- 
tives, verbs over complements, etc., but there are 
cases of emphatic inversion (e.g. zdwj ummak 
nakun ‘Lam your mother’s husband’, halal hu ‘it 
is lawful’. 


2.3.4 Agreement 

Agreement in Andalusi Arabic tends to be natu- 
ral (e.g. assabab yusdqu ‘the clouds are carried’, 
xudaydat humar ‘red cheeks’), but the standard 
concord of inanimate pl. with sg. fem. is still 
often observed (e.g. dukirat almudun ‘the cities 
were mentioned’, mirdr kitira ‘many times’). 
Duals can be treated in either way, e.g. @yndyn 
stid ‘black eyes’, xubzatayn takfini ‘two loaves 
are enough for me’. 


2.3.5 Marginal phrases 

Marginal phrases, functionally equivalent of 
adverbs and integrated by a preposition and the 
noun governed by it, may be used as extensions 
of a nominal or verbal phrase or as predicate of 
the former (e.g. ani falbdyt ‘I am in the house’). 
Such syntagms can convey alienable or inalien- 
able possession, obligation, etc. (e.g. mdi ma‘suq 
‘T have a love’, aS ‘alayna min dak ‘what does it 
matter to us?’, la an yumut ‘he must die’, cf. 
Castilian tiene que morir). 
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2.3.6 Complex sentences 

Nominalized sentences can be obtained by mere 
juxtaposition in the case of certain verbs (e.g. 
tirid tard ‘you want to see’, da‘ni nafrab ‘let me 
rejoice’), through an appropriate marker (e.g. 
nirid an niqabbal ‘I want to kiss’, abat ma tudur 
‘she refused to turn’) or, less often, by the use of 
the masdar (e.g. gad han inqita‘ak ‘the time for 
your departure has arrived’). 

Causal, final, temporal, and modal sentences 
offer little novelty, except for some innovated 
markers (e.g. sidi masgul kama tala‘ larruqad 
‘my master is busy, because he just went up to 
sleep’, farihat kayf yadhab ‘she was glad that he 
left’, fi haqqat yuqal lida ‘anbari ‘so that this be 
called amber-like’, rabbd janab bas yitir ‘he grew 
wings to fly’, jani an yaftaqad bali ‘he came to 
ask for my news’, kama asbab labds tiydbu 
‘when he got up in the morning, he put on his 
clothes’, bihal id batat fi sabrij ‘as if they had 
spent the night in a pool’). 

Conditional sentences are introduced by the 
conjunctions in (kdn) (also ikkdan ~ ikkin), id(d), 
and Jaw in ways similar to Standard Arabic (in 
katab nadam fi kutbu aljawhar ‘if he writes, he 
strings gems in his books’, ida habb qatal ‘if he 
loves, he kills’, law kan biwtiddi ma massdayt 
‘annu abmagq ‘had J had any choice, I would not 
have gone crazy over him’), apart from some 
deviations, like the frequent abandonment of the 
main clause markers fa- and /a-, and the substitu- 
tion of the imperfect, often with prefixation of 
kan ~ kin as a mark of eventuality, for the perfect 
forms in either or both clauses (ida raytu nabhdat 
‘when I see him, I am confused’, ida turd alakl 
aqrub ‘when you are shown food, come close’, 
law kan falbum xdayr ma kiyyaslam hala ssayyad 
‘if there were anything good in owls, they would 
not be safe from hunters’). 


3. LEXICON 


The Andalusi Arabic lexicon is integrated by a 
main core of Arabic items and about 3 percent of 
mostly Romance loanwords, including some 
dozens of Berber items. Needless to say, those 
Arabic, Romance, and Berber elements could be 
inherited or borrowed from other languages, 
such as Latin, Greek, Persian, Aramaic, Hebrew, 
Coptic, etc. (= Ibero-Romance loanwords). 
With respect to Classical Arabic items, there 
has been a considerable evolution due to (a) 
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replacement or abandonment of lexemes; (b) 
semantic shifts; and (c) morphological reshaping. 
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FEDERICO CoRRIENTE (University of Zaragoza) 


Antiochia Arabic 
rt. GENERAL 


1.1. Geographical area 


Arabic in Antiochia is spoken by Sunnis, Alawis 
(Nusayris), Christians, and by the Jewish commu- 
nity of the city of Antakya. Until 1999 a small 
Arabic-speaking community also existed in the 
city of Iskenderun. In the second half of the 2oth 
century, many Arabs left Antiochia and settled in 
Europe, so that, for example, the Christian com- 
munity of Yayladag no longer exists. 


Tit 


All of the Alawites live in the Western part of 
the province of Antioch, west of a line from 
Iskenderun to Kilictutan. The Sunnis live east of 
this line except for the Arabic-speaking Sunnis in 
the city of Antakya. Bedouin have settled in the 
town of Reyhanli and in the area of the former 
lake of ‘Amq. Their dialects, as is generally 
known, differ greatly from the dialects of the 
sedentary populations. The Christians live in the 
two big cities of the Antioch region, Antakya and 
Iskenderun, as well as in a few smaller places. 

The total number of Arabic speakers in the 
region is about 200,000, the majority of them 
(170, 000-180,000) are Alawis. The estimated 
number of Arabic-speaking Sunnis is 20,000. 
The Christian and Jewish communities today 
are very small; probably fewer than 5,000 
Christians and no more than 50 Jews live in the 
region today. 


1.2 Speakers’ lifestyle 


The inhabitants of the villages are farmers. 
Along the coast there are also fishermen. The 
inhabitants of the cities are tradesmen, crafts- 
men, employees in the administration of the city, 
and unskilled workers. The Bedouin of the 
region probably gave up their nomadic way of 
life two or three generations ago but they con- 
tinue to call themselves ‘Bedouin’ (bad). 


1.3. Position within the dialects of the area 
and within society 


Linguistically the Arabic dialects of the province 
of Antioch lie on the northwestern periphery of 
the Syro-Palestinian dialect area. An offshoot of 
these dialects also exists in the Cukurova region, 
where Arabic-speaking Alawites settled mainly 
in the 2oth century (Prochazka 2002). The 
dialect of the Jews is very similar to the dialect 
of Aleppo, in particular to the dialect of the 
Jews of Aleppo (Nevo 1991) to which rabbinate 
the Jewish community of the Antioch region 
belonged until 1938. 

The Bedouin dialects in the Antioch region are 
closely connected with the Bedouin dialects in 
northern and northeastern Syria, spoken by the 
Sawi Bedouin. 

Though the Arabic dialects of the Antioch 
region are linguistically connected with the 
dialects spoken in neighboring Syria, there is 
little or no influence from Modern Standard 
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Arabic, as these dialects are spoken outside the 
Arabic world. 

Since Antiochia became a province of Turkey, 
Arabic has been completely banished from pub- 
lic life and therefore the teaching of Arabic, the 
singing of Arabic songs in public, and the use of 
Arabic personal names are forbidden (> 
Turkey). A few people have learned with 
difficulty through a sheikh to decipher the 
Arabic letters. Others have tried to learn 
Standard Arabic by themselves, with little suc- 
cess. Most of the Arabs in Antioch today are illit- 
erate in Arabic. 


1.4 Historical evidence 


Antiochia was conquered by the Arabs in 637. It 
was part of Syria and under French mandate 
until 1938 when it was given to Turkey. It 
became a Turkish province called Hatay with the 
capital city Antakya, the former Antiochia. The 
dialect of the village of Samandag was the first 
dialect of this region to be described by 
Bergstrasser (1915). 


1.5 State of research 


The dialect of the village of Samandag is the only 
one in the region to have found its way into 
Bergstrasser’s Sprachatlas (1915). A text from an 
Alawi village was published by Stroomer (1991). 
More detailed information about the linguistic sit- 
uation can be found in Behnstedt (1996), where 
the first information about the dialects of the 
Bedouin can also be found. The main source is 
Arnold (1998). 

2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 

2.1 Phonology 
2.1.1 


Inventory 


Consonants 
The majority of the sedentary dialects have con- 
sonantal inventory in Table 1. 


2.1.1.1. 


Table 1. Inventory of consonants in sedentary 
dialects 





oe 
5s no 
— .n et 

ne 

‘al 

ga: 

a 
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Marginal consonants are /g/, /z/, /’/ and also, in 
the dialects of the Christians, /z/. The city dialect 
of the Alawites and Sunnis of Antakya has a 
postvelar /k/ instead of /q/. Two Sunni 
villages near the Syrian border and the Jews 
have /?/ instead of /q/. The old interdentals 
shifted to the corresponding plosives. Especially 
in the Alawi dialects *d in some words is 
replaced by /z/. 

The Bedouin have mainly the system in 
Table 2. 


Table 2. Inventory of consonants in Bedouin 
dialects 





b tdt k g 
f tdd 
szs 8 j €x gh‘ h 
montire 
w y 





In all Bedouin dialects new velarized allo- 
phones occur (gal ‘he said’, mayy ‘water’). In two 
Bedouin villages the interdentals are replaced by 
the corresponding dentals. In many Bedouin 
dialects /g/ has the allophone /q/ when followed 
by a vowel (qém ‘cloud’, mugrib ‘evening’). Old 
*@ is replaced by /g/, and in some dialects in the 
vicinity of front vowels also by /j/ (riftj ‘friend’). 
Old *k is replaced by /é/ in contact with front 
vowels and always as suffix of the 2 sg. fem.: 
abuk ‘your [masc.] father’, abué ‘your [fem.] 
father’. 


2.1.1.2. Vowels 

The sedentary dialects of the Alawites, Sunnis, 
and Christians have the two short vowels /a/ and 
fil (< *iand *u), the Jews have /a/ and /a/ (< /i/ and 
/u/). In word final syllables of the structure 
-CvC in all Sunni dialects, in the Christian 
dialects of Antakya and the northern part of 
Antioch, and in a few village dialects of the 
Alawites the vowel /u/ is preserved. This is also 
the case in the dialects of the Jews but the vowels 
/i/ and /u/ in this position are lowered to /e/ and 
/o/. In many dialects of the Christians and 
Alawites an allophone /u/ also occurs after 
the labial /m. In the majority of the village dialects 
of the Alawites, in closed syllables the vowel 
/a/ in word final position is realized as /o/ in 
the vicinity of emphatic consonants (abyod 
‘white’), as /a/ in the vicinity of back conso- 
nants (azraq ‘blue’), and as /i/ in the vicinity of 
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front consonants (aswid ‘black’). In all dialects 
of the Alawites and the Christians a shifts to /i/ 
in pre-stressed syllables if the vowel of the fol- 
lowing syllable is /a/ (sdlla ‘he prayed’, silldyt 
‘T prayed’). 

In Antioch different inventories of long vow- 
els can be found. A system with the three long 
vowels /a/, /i/, and /a/ exists in some dialects of 
Christians and Alawites in which the old diph- 
thongs are preserved and in which either no > 
*imala or animala /a/ > /1/ occurs. A system of 
the four vowels /a/, /1/, /i./, and /0/ is found in 
those dialects of the Alawites in which monoph- 
thongization of *ay > /a/ and *aw >/ 6 / took 
place. The inventory /A/, /i/, /a/, and /é/ exists in 
dialects in which the diphthongs are preserved 
and an ’imala /a/ > /é/ occurs. This is the case in 
all city dialects (except that of the Jews), in most 
dialects of the Sunnis, and in some dialects of the 
Alawites and the Christians. A system with the 
five long vowels /a/, /a/-, /i/, /6/, and /a/ is found 
in two Alawi village dialects in which the diph- 
thongs *aw and *ay shifted to /o/ and /a/, 
through which the allophone /a/ of *a@ became a 
phoneme (bdt < bat he stayed overnight, bat < 
*bayt house). The Alawi dialect of Harbiye has 
a similar system but with /5/ instead of /a/. 
Finally all dialects, in which the diphthongs *aw 
and *ay are monophthongized to /6/ and /e/, 
have an inventory with /a/, /é/, /i/, /o/, and / a /. 
This system is found in the Jewish dialects, in the 
Sunni dialect of Reyhanl, and in two Alawii vil- 
lages, where /é/ is also a result of the ?imadla. In 
many Alawi village dialects, the vowel /a/ is split 
into /a/ and /0/ in word-final syllables, where /6/ 
occurs in the vicinity of emphatic consonants 
(fillab ‘farmer’, but xiyyot ‘tailor’). 

In word-final position, the Alawis and 
Christians have three vowels /a/, /i/, /u/, the 
Sunnis have four /a/, /i/, /u/, /e/), and the Jews five 
Jal, hil, ful, fol, lel. 

The Bedouin dialects have the short vowels /a/ 
and /i/. In the vicinity of labials, back consonants 
and emphatics (/u/-coloring environments) /u/ 
also occurs (gumar ‘moon’, uxt ‘sister’). Old *a 
is often replaced by /i/, /u/ as in rguba < *ragaba 
‘neck’, sina < *sana ‘year’. Unstressed and even 
stressed short vowels in open syllables are often 
elided (Srab ‘he drank’). 

The Bedouin dialects have in addition to the 
old long vowels /a/, /i/, /a/, the new vowels /é/ 
and /o/ resulting from monophthongization of 
*ay and *aw. 
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2.1.1.3. Diphthongs 

The diphthongs /aw/ and /ay/ are preserved in 
open and closed syllables in all dialects of the 
Christians, with two exceptions, also in all Sunni 
sedentary dialects, in the city dialects of the 
Alawites, and in some Alawi village dialects. Ina 
few Alawi villages in the North of Antioch the 
diphthongs are realized as [ow] and [ey]. Most of 
the Alawi village dialects have the diphthongs 
/aw/ and /ay/ only in open syllables but /6/ and /a/ 
in closed syllables (yawmdn ‘two days’; baytan 
‘two houses’). In two Alewi villages the monoph- 
thongization of /ay/ in closed syllables /é/ is 
found, as in baytén, whereas the little town of 
Harbiye has /5/ as in baytdn. In some Alawi vil- 
lage dialects monophthongization in closed syl- 
lables is limited to /aw/, while /ay/ is preserved 
(yom ‘day’, bayt ‘house’). In the dialects of the 
Bedouin, of the Jews, of one Alawi village in the 
south, and in the Sunni sedentary dialect of 
the town of Reyhanli and a neighboring village, 
the diphthongs in all syllables are monophthon- 
gized to /6/ and /é/. In these villages, monoph- 
thongization was probably influenced by the 
Bedouin dialects. 


2.1.1.4 Syllable 
All dialects of the region have the following syl- 
lable types: 


Cv, Cv, CvC, CvC, CvCC, CCv, CCv, CCvC, 
CCvC, CCvCC. In the dialects of the Christians 
and Alawis CCCvCC is also attested (Strayt ‘I 
bought’). 


2.1.1.5 Consonant clusters 

An anaptyctic vowel [a] may be inserted between 
two consonants in word-final position or after 
the first consonant in a cluster of three conso- 
nants. In Bedouin dialects, the anaptyctic vowel 
is [u] after /u/in the preceding syllable, otherwise 
[i] (jubun ‘cheese’, batin ‘belly’). 


2.1.1.6 Stress 

In all dialects of the region, stress lies on the last 
syllable if it is long (-CVC and -CvCC). If the last 
syllable is short, the stress lies in most dialects of 
the Christians and Alawites on the penultima, 
but in the dialects of Sunnis with some excep- 
tions on the first long syllable (fattasitu ‘she 
inspected him’). Stress is significant in the 
dialects of the Sunnis. 
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Christians/Alawites yiktibu ‘they write/ 
he writes it’ 
‘they write’ 


‘he writes it’ 


yiktibu 
yiktibu 


Sunnis (Kamberli) 


2.1.2 Phonotactics 
The — gahawa syndrome is attested in all 
Bedouin dialects of Antioch (abdmar, in some 
dialects hamar ‘red’). 

The overwhelming majority of the sedentary 
dialects have an i-conditioned ’imala up to /é/. In 
some Christian and Alawi villages south of the 
capital city of the province an ’imdla up to /i/ is 
found. Only a few dialects at the periphery of the 
region such as the communal dialects of Isken- 
derun in the north, the Sunni dialect of Reyhanli in 
the east and the dialect of the Christians in 
Yayladag in the south have no ’imala. 

In some Christian and Alawi villages lower- 
ing or diphthongization of vowels in pause is 
attested: 


Limanké6yi: inti > inta ‘you [fem.]’ 
Altinozi: ana > ano 0 fe 

Yaylica: inti > intey ‘you [fem.]’ 
Magaracik: nsit > nséyt ‘T forgot’ 


In a few villages glottalization and/or devoicing 
of /‘/ in pause is attested: simi‘ ‘he heard’ > 
[simi?h] (Yayladag), [simi?] (Altin6zii), simih 
(Koyunoglu). Glottalization of // in pause also 
occurs in some Bedouin dialects. In word-final 
position devoicing of /b/, /d/, and /g/ is attested in 
the Bedouin dialect of Han Muratpasa (niSat ‘he 
asked’, but nisadum ‘they asked’). 


2.1.3. Morphophonology 

The short vowel /i/ is elided in all sedentary 
dialects in unstressed open syllables. This is also 
the case for the vowel /a/ in all dialects of 
Christians and Alawites, while in Sunni and 
Jewish dialects /a/ is normally preserved: 


‘Theard/ I wrote’ 


differential: Sunnis/Jews: smi ‘t/katabt 
non-differential: Alawites/ 
Christians: = smi‘t/ktabt 


Suffixation: 


3rd sg. fem. perf.+ suffix: 


‘she hit him’ 
Christians darbit + -u > darbitu 
Sunnis darabit + -u > darabitu 
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Jews darbet + -o > darbato 
Alawis (Antakya) darbit + -u > daribtu 
Alawis (villages) darbit + -u > darbitu 
Bedouin dirbat + -u > dirbattu 


3rd pl. masc. perf. + suffix: 


‘they forgot him’ 
Sedentaries nisu + -u > nisu 
Bedouin nisu + -u > nisoO 


3rd pl. fem. perf. + suffix: 
‘they [fem.] forgot him’ 
Only Bedouin nisan + -u > nisanno 
Double suffixation is attested in the dialect of the 
Jews: bilabbsawe ‘he dresses her in it’. 


2.2 Morphology 

Gender distinctions in 3rd person pl. and 2nd 
person pl. is attested only in the Bedouin dialects 
of Antioch. The Christians in the city of Antakya 
and in the villages in the south of the region have 
inti for 2 sg. masc. and 2 sg. fem. of the inde- 
pendent personal pronoun. 


2.2.1 Pronouns 


2.2.1.1 Independent 
3rd sg. masc.: buwi (Christians, most Alawis), 
huwe (Sunnis, Jews), buawa (Sunnis in Baba- 
torun), buwit (some Alawi dialects in the south- 
west of the region) huwwa ~ huwwe (Bedouin); 
the short form a is also used by many speakers 
of all dialects. 

3rd sg. fem.: hiyi (Christians, most Alawis), 
hiye (Sunnis, Jews), hiya (Sunnis in Cetenli, 
and Alawis in the southernmost part of the 
region), hiyit (some Alawi dialects in the south- 
west of the region), hiyya ~ hiyye (Bedouin); the 
short form h7 can alternatively be used in all 
dialects. 

3rd pl. com.: hinni (Christians, most Alawis), 
hinne (most Sunni dialects), hannen (Jews), hin- 
nin (Sunnis in Reyhanli and Alawis in Koyu- 
noglu), binn (Alawis in Kuzeytepe), binnit (two 
Alawi dialects in the southwest of the region). 
Bedouin: humma (pl. masc.), hbinna ~ hinne 
(pl. fem.). 

2nd sg. masc.: int (most Alawi dialects, 
Christians in the south), iti (Christians in the 
north and in the city of Antakya), ante (Jews), 
inte (Sunnis), inta (Alawis in the city of Isken- 
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derun), hint (some Alawi villages in the south- 
ernmost part of the region). Bedouin: inta ~ inte. 

2nd sg. fem.: inti (most dialects of the Alawis, 
all Christians and Sunnis), anti (Jews), hint 
(some Alawi villages in the southernmost part of 
the region). Bedouin: inti. 

2nd pl.: intu (most dialects of the Alawis, 
all Christians and Sunnis), antu (Jews), hintu 
(some Alawi villages in the southernmost part 
of the region). Bedouin: masc. intum ~ intam, 
fem. intan. 

tst sg.: ana (all sedentary dialects). Bedouin: 
ani. 

tst pl.: nibna (most dialects of the Alawis and 
Sunnis, all Christians), nabna (Jews), nibni 
(some Alawi villages in the central part of the 
region), mibne (southeastern Sunni villages), 
nib?n (in the Alawi village of Kuzeytepe), nabni 
(in some Alawi villages), nabne (in the Sunni vil- 
lage of Kavalcik). Bedouin: ibna; the Bedouin in 
Arpahan and Pasakéy have adopted the seden- 
tary form nibna. 


2.2.1.2 Possessive/Object suffixes 
Most sedentary dialects have the suffixes in 
Table 3. 

The rule given for short vowels in 2.1.1.2 
accounts for variation -in ~ -un, etc. In some 
Alawi villages in the north and along the coast 
the suffix 3rd person sg. masc. after vowel is —); 
some Christian dialects have -hni after vowels 
(atabni ‘he gave him’). 


Table 3. Possessive/object Suffixes in sedentary 





dialects 
After After vowels 
consonants (final vowel 
lengthened) 
3rdsg.masc. -u -O 
3rd sg. fem. -a (a)-ha, (i)-ya, 
(u)-wa 
3rd pl. -in ~ -un (a)-hin ~ -hun, 
(1)-yin 
~ -yun, (u)-win ~ 
-wun 
2nd sg.masc. -ak -k 
2nd sg.fem. -ik -ki 
2nd pl. -kin ~ -kun -kin ~ -kun 
Ist sg. -i (object -7i) —_-y (object -n1) 
tst pl. -na -na 
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The Bedouin have the suffixes in Table 4: 


Table 4. Possessive/object suffixes in Bedouin 
dialects 








3rd sg. masc. -u 

3rd sg. fem. -ha 

3rd pl. m -hum 

3rd pl. fem. -hin ~ -han 
2nd sg. masc. -ak 

2nd sg. fem. -1E 

2nd pl. masc. -kum ~ -kam 
2nd pl. fem. -Cin ~ -Can 
Ist sg. -i (object -7i) 
tst pl. -na 

2.2.1.3. Indirect object suffixes 


Indirect objects are expressed by inserting -/- 
(after -CC -ill) between the verb and pronominal 
suffixes. In the Bedouin dialects the final 1 of the 
feminine plural is assimilated: /éitaban/ + /lu/ > 
citaballu ‘they [fem.] wrote it’. 


2.2.1.4 Demonstratives 
Near deixis 

sg. masc.: hdda ~ hdda (most sedentaries), hdd 
(Sunnis in Antakya), héda (Christians in 
Altin6zii), hada (Alawis in Madenli and Uggiil- 
luk); Bedouin hada (in Alaattin hada, in Pasakoy 
and Arpahan hdda). 

sg. fem.: Alawis haya (except Kavalcik haydi, 
Iskenderun hiya, and Otencay hdyi); Sunnis: 
hayye (except Antakya hayy and Babatorun 
hadi); Christians: hddi (Altndzii hédi); Jews 
hadi ~ hayye; Bedouin haya. 

pl: Alawis hawdi (except some villages 
near the coast hawdin and Iskenderun hddol); 
Sunnis hawwe (except Antakya haww and 
Babatorun hddu); Christians hddol (Altndzii 
hanni); Jews hadol(e); Bedouin masc.: haddla 
(Pasakoy and Arpahan hawdole), fem.: hadanna 
(Reyhanli hbdadinna, Pasakéy and Arpahan 
hawdinne). 

Far deixis 

sg. masc.: most sedentary dialects hdka; Jews 
and some rural dialects haddk; Alawis in 
Madenli and Ucgiilliik hada; Christians in 
Altinézii béka; Bedouin hadak, Alaattin hadak, 
Gélbasi haduk; Arpahan and Pasakéy have 
adopted the sedentary form haka. 

sg. fem.: most sedentary dialects haki, Jews 
and some rural dialects badik; Christians in 
Altinézii héki; Bedouin hddice; Alaattin and 
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Golbasi hadié; Arpahan and Pasak6y hdadicée. 

pl. Alawis and Christians mostly hawki 
but hakol, hadélik, and hddawki are also 
attested; Christians of Altinézii hanni; Sunnis 
hawke (except Antakya hawk and Babatorun 
haku); Jews hadolik(e); Bedouin: masc. hddolak 
(Paskoy and Arpahan hawdolak), fem. hadannis 
(Gélbasi hadanndk, Pasakéy and Arpahan 
hadannicé). 


2.2.1.5 Presentatives 
For the Sunni village of Keskinci koha ‘here he is’ 
(fem. kéha, pl. Rénna) is attested. 


2.2.1.6 Relative Pronoun 

With the exception of the Jews the sedentaries 
have il, which is identical to the definite article. 
The Jews have alli and the Bedouin hal. 


2.2.1.7 Interrogative Pronouns 

All dialects have min ‘who?’, ‘what?’ is ays 
(Christians, most of the Sunni dialects and the 
city dialects of the Alawites), sa or S6 (most of 
the Alawi villages), aSu (Sunnis of Antakya and 
two other villages), aS (Tavla), as (Jews), issu 
(Reyhanli), wes (Ugurmak), sik?! (some Alawi vil- 
lages), Sinu or Sunu (Bedouin). For ‘which?’ the 
Christians, Sunnis, and the Alawites in the cities 
have ayna, the Alawi villages have nd and the 
Jews éni. 

2.2.2 Adverbs 

2.2.2.1 Temporal 

Sedentary ballaq ‘now’ (city of Antakya ballak, 
Jews and some Sunni villages balla’), Bedouin 
alhaz. 


2.2.2.2 Local 
‘here’: hawn or hon (most sedentaries); han ~ 
ham and hawm (some Christian and Sunni 
dialects); hdnit (in one Alevi village); béna or 
héne (Bedouin). 

‘there’: hawnik, hunik, honik (most seden- 
taries); hundk, hnik, hamik (some Sunni 
dialects); hawmik (in a few Christian and Sunni 
villages); hnak (Bedouin). 


2.2.2.3 Manner 

Most Alawites: hik ‘so’; Christians, most Sunnis, 
and the Alawites in Iskenderun hayk; Jews and 
the Sunnis in Reyhanli bék; Bedouin hié. 
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2.2.2.4 Interrogatives 

‘where?’: ayn (many sedentary dialects), ayna- 
ball (Christians and Alawites), ayna (Chris- 
tians), aynah*l, aynah’n, waynahn, nahn, ayni, 
an, an, on, wan, and fayn (only Alawites), wayn 
and wen (Alawites and Sunnis including the 
Bedouin). 

‘when?’: aymat, aymat, émat, imat, aymti, 
dmti, amtik, imtan, imtan, aymtin, amayt, and 
aynti are attested, rare forms in only three vil- 
lages are aySwaqt and aywaq. 

‘why?’: Christians, Sunnis, and the Alawi city 
dialects have lays, the Alawi villages usually laso, 
lasu, lasu, laso, liso. The Jews and some other 
dialects have /és. Rare forms are la ays, minsan 
ays, minso, lig, las, and “lay. The Bedouin have 
‘alés and “ales. 

‘how?’: Most sedentary dialects have kif, rural 
also Skif. Some Sunni dialects have Slawn or slon, 
the Jews aslon. As well as asl6n the Bedouin also 
have snon. 

‘how many?’: beside kam (Bedouin cam) the 
forms kan, kdn, kayn, kam, and kawm are also 
attested. 

‘how much?’: asqadd, sqadd; Bedouin Sgadd. 


2.2.3 Particles 

The article: is il- (Jews a/-) in the sedentary 
dialects. The Bedouin have al-. Besides the nega- 
tions md and Id the Alawi villages have d (hawi a 
b-il-bét ‘he is not at home’) and the Jews lam 
(lam ambisir ‘it is not possible’). 


2.2.4 Noun 

Expressions of paired parts of the body (e.g. 
ijar ‘foot’, id ‘hand’) and beings of female sex 
(imm ‘mother’) are feminine without a feminine 
marker. In many dialects, the dual forms of these 
nouns take a ¢-suffix in the construct state and in 
the dual (ijartayn ‘two feet’) and the old dual is 
used as a plural (ijrayn ‘feet’). 

Nouns denoting family members are often 
replaced by the diminutive forms in the dialects 
of the Christians and Alawis (bayy ‘father’, xayy 
‘brother’, xayt ‘sister’), but in the construct state 
the old forms are sometimes preserved (xk 
‘your brother’). 

In many dialects, old internal plurals are re- 
placed by the external plural -at (rdsat ‘heads’, 
galbat ‘hearts’). By contrast, the internal plural of 
the CCVC type is very productive in both seden- 
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tary and Bedouin dialects in the whole area: jbul 
‘mountains’, byit ‘walls’, sba‘ ‘fingers’. 


2.2.6 Verb 


2.2.6.1 Forms of the verb 


2.2.6.1. Form! 

Most of the dialects have perfect bases with the 
vowel a or the vowel 7: katab ‘he wrote’, Sirib ‘he 
drank’. In the dialects of the Christians of 
Altin6zii and the Alawis of Toygarli the vowel of 
the second syllable is always /i/ as in katib, Sirib. 
The Christians of Samandag have only one base 
with the vowel /i/ as in kitib, Sirib. The Bedouin 
dialects have bases with /i/ in the first syllable and 
/a/ in the second syllable (Ccitab ‘he wrote’). If the 
first radical is a back consonant the radical of the 
first syllable is /a/ (bamal ‘he carried’). In bases 
with /i/ in both syllables, the first vowel is elided 
in open syllables with a short vowel (srib ‘he 
drank’, Sirbat ‘she drank’). 

In the imperfect, the Jews and the Sunnis, but 
also some Christian and Alawi dialects, have 
three bases: yisrab, yiktub, yilbis (Jews: yasrab, 
yaktob, yalbes). Most of the Christian and Alawi 
dialects have only two bases: yisrab, yilbis. Verbs 
with an original vowel *u shifted in some 
dialects to the /a/-group (yiktab) in others to the 
/i/-group (yiktib). 

The Bedouin have imperfect bases with the 
vowel /a/ or /i/: yidrib, yisma‘. In u-coloring envi- 
ronments the vowel /u/ occurs: (yuntur ~ yintur 
‘he waits’). Verbs influenced by the > gahawa 
syndrome are of the yfa‘il type: yhamil ‘he carries’. 


2.2.6.1.2 Derived forms 

Form II is in all dialects of the fa‘al/yfa‘‘il 
type; only the Christians of Samandag have 
fail/yfa“il. Form V is similar except for the 
added t-prefix. 

Forms III and VI are without ’imdla in all 
dialects of the Christians and Jews and in most 
of the Alawi dialects too: fa‘al/yfail. Among the 
Sunni dialects only the dialect of Reyhanli has no 
*imala (fa‘al/ yfa‘al), all the other Sunni dialects 
and some Alawi dialects have forms with ’imdla 
(ft ‘il/yftil), some Alewi dialects in the north 
even have fé al/yfé‘il. 

Form IV is not attested. 

Forms VII and VIII are attested with different 
vowel distribution: nfa‘al/yinfa‘al : fta‘al/yifti ‘Gl. 
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The Christians of Samandag have nfi ‘il/yinfi ‘Ul, 
for Form VIII also fta‘il/yiftil and fta‘al/yifta‘%l 
are attested. The Bedouin have nfi‘al/yinfa‘il and 
ftiall yifta‘il. 

Form IX is preserved in the sedentary dialects 
(bmarr/yibmarr); the forms of the rst and 2nd 
person have a base vowel /i/ in the dialects of the 
Christians and Alawites: hmirrayt (Jews bmar- 
rét, Sunnis bmarrayt). In the dialects of the 
Bedouin Form IX is replaced by Form I: 
bamar/lyibmar. 

Form X is found only in the dialects of the 
Bedouin (staf ‘al/yistaf“il) and of the Jews (staf‘a/ 
ystaf‘el). In the other sedentary dialects, some 
originally Form X verbs have shifted to Form 
VII, for example: starab/yistirib ‘to rest’, 
stafad/yistifid ‘to profit’. 


2.2.6.2 Inflection of imperfect and perfect 


2.2.6.2... Imperfect: paradigm ‘to drink’ 
(Tables 5 and 6) 


Table 5. Imperfect in sedentary dialects 











Jews Kamberli Other 

(Sunnis) sedentary 

Yayladag dialects 

(Christians) 
3rdsg.masc. yasrab — yisrab yisrab 
3rd sg. fem. tasrab __—tisrab tisrab 
2ndsg.masc. tasrab  tisrab tisrab 
andsg.fem.  tasrabi __tisrabi tisrabi 
Ist sg. com. asrab israb israb 
3rd pl.com. —yasrabu-yiSrabu yisrabu 
2nd pl.com. tasrabu_—tisrabu tisrabu 
ist pl. com. nasrab_—nisrab nisrab 
Table 6. Imperfect in Bedouin dialects 
3rdsg.masc. yisrab 3rd pl.masc.  yisrabun 
3rdsg.fem. tisrab  3rdpl.fem.  yisraban 
2nd sg.masc. tiSrab 2nd pl.masc. tisrabin 
2ndsg.fem. tisrabin 2ndpl.fem.  tisraban 
Istsg.com. asrab stpl.com. — nisrab 





2.2.6.2.2 Perfect: paradigm ‘to write’ (Table 7) 
The Sunnis of Kavalcik have for the 3rd person 
sg. fem. kdtabit. In the dialect of the Christians 
in Samandag the base vowel is /i/ (kitib, ktibt, 
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kitbu) and the inflection suffix of the 3rd person 
sg. fem. is -at: kitbat. 


Table 7. Perfect in sedentary dialects 











Sunnis Jews Alawites/ 
Christians 

3rd sg.masc. katab katab katab 
3rdsg.fem. katbit katbet katbit 
2nd sg. masc. katabt katabt ktabt 
2nd sg.fem. katabti katabti ktabti 
Istsg.com. katabt katabt ktabt 

3rd pl.com. kdtabu katabu katbu 
2nd pl.com. katabtu  katabtu — ktabtu 
tstpl.com. katabna  katabna  ktabna 
Bedouin: 


Two different types of inflectional suffixes are 
attested. (Table 8) 


Table 8. Perfect in Bedouin dialects 








Type 1 Type 2 

3rdsg.masc. -o -9 
3rd sg. fem. -at -at 
2ndsg.masc. -t -t 
2nd sg. fem. -ti -ti 
Ist sg. com. -t -t 
3rd pl.masc.  -um -am 
3rd pl. fem. -an -an 
2nd pl.masc.  -tum -tam 
2nd pl. fem. -tan -tan 
tst pl. com. -na -na 





2.2.7. Weak verbs 


2.2.7.1 Geminated verbs 

All dialects have verbs with the vowel /a/ or /i/ in 
the imperfect: dall/ydall, babb/ybibb. In the 
dialects of the Alawites and the Christians, the 
base vowel is /i/ in all forms of the rst and 2nd 
person of the perfect (dillayt). 


2.2.7.2 Verbs I’ 

The Sunnis have akal/yakul, the Alawites and 
most of the Christians have akal/yakil. The form 
akil, yakil is attested in the dialect of the Alawites 
of Samandag. Forms with inflectional suffixes 
beginning with a consonant have lost their first 
syllable in the dialects of the Alawites and the 
Christians (kalt ‘I ate’; some Christian dialects 
have kilt). The imperative sg. masc. is kd/ in the 
dialects of the Sunnis and the Jews, but kél or kil 
in the dialects of the Alawites and the Christians. 
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Most of the Bedouin have Cila/yakul, but other 
forms such as aéal/yakul are also attested. 


2.2.7.3 Verbs Iw/y 

All sedentary dialects have forms with a long 
vowel in the imperfect: wirit/yurat, yibis/yibas. 
In some Alawi and Christian village dialects, the 
verbs Iy shifted to the Ily: ybas/ybis. 

Some Bedouin dialects have also forms with 
long vowel: yibas/yibas, wisal/yosal, but forms 
with loss of the first radical are also attested: 
ybis/yibas, wisillyisil. 


2.2.7.4. Verbs Iw/y 
In all dialects of the region the forms are nam, 
ynam, rablyrub and ba/ybi‘. 


2.2.7.5 Verbs Iw/y 

In this verbal group, many different forms have 
developed. In some dialects all types have col- 
lapsed into one form like nisi, biki, qiri or nisa, 
bika, gira; other dialects have different forms 
such as nisi, biki, gara (many Sunni dialects), or 
nisa, bika, qara (some Alawi dialects). The forms 
nisi, baka, qiri are also attested in an Alawi 
dialect. In the sedentary dialect of Reyhanli, the 
original verbs of the i-type (*nasiya) have pre- 
served the third radical when inflectional endings 
beginning with a vowel are added (nisyit, but 
bikit and qarit). In most of the Alawi and Sunni 
dialects, the third radical is lost (nisit). In many 
dialects of the Christians, the /y/ of the i-type was 
transferred by analogy to the other verbs IIIw/y 
(nisyit, bikyit, qiryit). This is also true for the 
dialect of the Jews (nasyet, bakyet, aryet). 

A similar development can be observed in 
the Bedouin dialects. They all have 3rd person 
sg. masc. nisa, bica, gira, but the Bedouin in 
Reyhanli have 3rd person sg. fem. nisyat, bicyat, 
giryat whereas the other Bedouin have nisat, 
bicat, girat. 


3. LEXICON 


The vocabulary of village life and traditional agri- 
culture is almost without > Turkish loanwords, 
but the terms of administration and modern tech- 
nology are all borrowed from Turkish, for exam- 
ple emekli ‘pensioner’, svc ‘debt’, hafta ‘week’. 

The different religious communities have their 
own terminology which is not known in the 
other communities. The Christians have, for 
example, ‘irrab ‘godfather’ and the Alawites 
nagfe ‘ritual drink’. 
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WERNER ARNOLD (University of Heidelberg) 


Apocopate > Mood 


Apophony 


The fact that Classical Arabic uses vowel changes 
to indicate grammatical information such as 
aspect, voice, and number was observed very 
early by the Arabic scholars of the ‘Classical’ tra- 
dition (roth—1 5th centuries); it is discussed in the 
so-called tasrif (— sarf ) part of Arabic grammars 
(Ibn Jinni, Munsif, Ibn al-Hajib, Ibn as-Sarraj, 
Ibn Usfar, Mumti‘, Ibn Ya%8, Sarb al-Muliiki). 
The word ‘apophony’ (or Ablaut) was first used 
by Grimm (1819) to refer to context-free, mor- 
phologically meaningful vowel alternations in 
some verbal paradigms of German and its ances- 
tors, back to Indo-European. Vowel alternations 
in Classical Arabic are discussed in standard stud- 
ies such as Barth (1889), Brockelmann (1908- 
1913), Noldeke (1897), Philippi (1894), and 
Wright (1859), but the first comprehensive 
theory of apophony in Semitic is Kuryltowicz’s 
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(1957-1958, 1961, 1972). Kurylowicz set out the 
questions that still form the basis of current 
research (Chekayri and Scheer 1996, forthcom- 
ing; Guerssel 2003; Guerssel and Lowenstamm 
1990, 1996; McCarthy 1990; Ségéral 1995, 
1996, 2000). 


rt. FACTS 


The apophonic alternations discussed in the lit- 
erature belong mainly to two domains: the 
expression of voice and aspect in the verbal sys- 
tem, and plural formation in the nominal sys- 
tem. The first ten Forms of a Classical Arabic 
sound triliteral root are given in Table 1. 

The verb Forms in Table 1 can be divided into 
two groups, depending on the stem vocalization. 
The first group consists of Active Forms I, the 
second group of Passive Forms I, and all Forms 
TI-X. In the first group, the thematic vowel (i.e. 
the vocalization of C,) is lexically conditioned: it 
may be a, i or u, depending on the root. In the 
second group, the vocalization is the same for all 
roots, e.g. Rutib, durib, lubis. 

For both groups, Perfect and Imperfect forms 
differ in two respects: their stem vocalization, 
and the fact that Imperfect forms are prefixed, 
whereas Perfect forms are not. The first point is 
of interest to us here, and the different patterns 
are summarized in Table 2. 

As Table 2 shows, voice opposition is also 
expressed by vowel alternation. 

In nominal morphology, singular and plural 
in some classes of internal or so-called > 
broken plurals differ only with respect to their 
vocalic melody: the number opposition is 
expressed by vowel alternation. Some examples 
are given in Table 3. 

Plural formation in Classical Arabic is partic- 
ularly intricate since the shape of the plural 
depends on many factors, such as gender, the syl- 
labic structure of the singular, and the semantics 
of the root. 

Moreover, for a given singular type, different 
plural types may be attested, as shown by the last 
example in Table 3. A discussion of these alter- 
nations is beyond the scope of this entry (see 
Barth 1889; Brame 1970; Brockelmann 1908; 
Fleisch 1961; Idrissi 1997; Kurylowicz 1961; 
McCarthy 1979, 1983, 1990; Murtonen 1964; 
Petraéek 1960; Philippi 1894; Ratcliffe 1998; 
Wright 1859, for analysis and references). 

In the tasrif part of traditional Arabic gram- 
mars, definitions of the basic structures of the 
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Table 1. The verbal system 


APOPHONY 
































Perfect Imperfect Gloss 
Active Passive Active Passive 
I | katab kutib yu-ktab ‘to write’ 
darab durib yu-drab ‘to hit’ 
labis lubis yu-lbas ‘to wear’ 
kabur - - ‘to be tall’ 
Il kattab kuttib yu-kattib yu-kattab ‘to cause to write’ 
Ill ka:tab ku:tib yu-ka:tib yu-ka:tab ‘to correspond’ 
IV ?aktab -uktib yu-aktib yu-aktab ‘to cause to write’ 
V_takattab tukuttib ya-takattab yu-takattab ‘to be caused to write’ 
VI taka:tab tuku:tib ya-taka:tab yu-taka:tab ‘to write to each other’ 
VIL nkatab nkutib ya-nkatib yu-nkatab ‘to subscribe’ 
VIII ktatab ktutib ya-ktatib yu-ktatab ‘to write, be registered’ 
IX ktabab - ya-ktabib - 
X_— staktab stuktib ya-staktib yu-staktab ‘to write, make write’ 
Table 2. Apophony in the verbal system 
Perfect Imperfect 
a. Form I Active (thematic vowel): a u 
a i 
i a 
u u 
b. Other Forms (except V, VI): Active: a...a a... 
Passive: U...1 (a)...a 
c. Forms V, VI: Active a...d...a 
Passive: U...U...1 a 





Table 3. Apophony in the nominal system 








Singular Plural Gloss 

kita:b kutub ‘book’ 

qatis qitas “group” 
gindi:| gana:dil ‘lamp’ 
bunduq bana:diq ‘hazelnut’ 
-itan -utn, >utun, ‘she-donkey’ 


-a:tun, ma tu:na? 





verbal system are given, as well as a description of 
the morphological processes yielding the derived 
forms. Two types of processes apply to a basic 
form: processes without augment, and processes 
with augment. Augmentation is understood as a 
modification of the consonantal structure of the 
base. Apophony is a process without augment. 


2. APOPHONY THEORY 
The discussion of apophony focuses on the rela- 


tionship between the vowels involved in the 
alternation. Do both terms of an apophonic 


alternation have to be lexicalized? Or is there a 
basic vocalization and a derived one? If yes, can 
the derived vocalization be predicted from the 
basic one? The strongest hypothesis is that apo- 
phonic alternations are predictable without 
ambiguity from a basic vocalization. 

The first comprehensive theory of apophony 
in Semitic is by Kurytowicz (1957-1958, 1961, 
1972). The basic principles of this theory are 
very roughly summarized below. 


i. Origin of apophony: 
“Historically the various kinds of apophony 
go as a rule back to purely phonemic alterna- 
tions” (Kurylowicz 1972:32). These alter- 
nations spread by analogy to forms where 
they were not conditioned by the context, and 
then acquired a morphological function. 

ii. Apophony may have three values: 
It may be “(1) part of a discontinuous mor- 
pheme [.. .] (2) full morph(on)eme [. . .] (3) 
morphoneme with semantic zero value” 
(Kuryltowicz 1972:36). 
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iii. Apophony is oriented, that is, there is a basic 
form and a derived form. The derived form 
is called ‘founded form’: “Tout comme n’im- 
porte quel autre morphéme de dérivation ou 
de flexion, le degré vocalique doit étre référé a 
une forme de fondation, que ce soit le mot-base 
(lorsqu’il s’agit de dérivation) ou une forme 
flexionnelle” (Kurylowicz 1957-19 58:3). 

iv. An apophonic relation obeys two principles: 
a. Proportionality: for each pair of forms 
related by apophony, the semantic or gram- 
matical relation between the two forms is 
constant. 

b. “Law of polarization, i.e. [the] distance 
between the basic and the founded form [is 
maximal]” (Kurylowicz 1972:40) 

v. “Reverse relations [...] are also liable to take 
place” (Kurytowicz 1972:35). Thus, for 
instance, both i> a and a> ican co-exist ina 
given apophonic system. 

vi. There are four types of apophonic alterna- 
tions in the Semitic verbal system (Kurytowicz 
1972:3 5): (a) vowel/zero alternation; (b) i, u > 
a; (c) u > i; (d) short/long vowel. 


The principle under (iii) defines the relation 
between two terms involved in an apophonic 
alternation as a derivation. The grammatical 
relation between the basic and the derived form 
is constrained by the principle of proportional- 
ity. Vowel quality is constrained by the law of 
polarization. However, this law does not allow 
one to define the vowels involved in an apo- 
phonic relation unambiguously: u and i, for 
instance, are equally distant from a, so both 
alternations u~a and i~a are equally possible. 
Finally, length alternations are classified as apo- 
phonic too (vi). 

Applying the theory of Autosegmental Phono- 
logy to Semitic morphology, McCarthy (1979, 
1981) gives an account of the distribution of 
consonantal patterns in the Classical Arabic ver- 
bal system. Some configurations are predicted to 
be absent from the system because they violate 
basic principles of the theory. However, this 
approach does not predict the quality of vocalic 
melodies. Most linguists consider apophonic 
alternations only partially predictable, and ana- 
lyze the vocalic melodies as part of the lexical 
entry of the verb. 

Guerssel and Lowenstamm (1990, 1996) pro- 
pose a formula, the ‘Apophonic Path’, which 
unambiguously predicts the identity of the vowels 
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involved in an apophonic alternation. This analy- 
sis of the Classical Arabic verbal system reduces 
the role of the lexicon in the vocalization of the ver- 
bal root. Guerssel and Lowenstamm (1996) focus 
on the alternations of the thematic vowel in Form 
I active of sound triliterals. This analysis is 
sketched below. The reader is referred to Guerssel 
and Lowenstamm (1990) for other Forms. 
The relevant data are repeated in (r). 


(1) Perfect Imperfect 

1. labis ya-lbas ‘to wear’ 
2. darab ya-drib ‘to hit’ 

3.  katab ya-ktub ‘to write’ 
4. kabur ya-kbur ‘to be tall’ 


Consider this system of alternations as summa- 
rized in (2). 


(2) Perfect i a a u 
Ir l2 13 14 
Imperfect a i u u 


The hypothesis that apophony is a derivation 
seems to be weakened by two properties of (2), 
which obtain whether one assumes the direc- 
tionality to be Perfect => Imperfect, or Imperfect 
=> Perfect: 


1. Opacity 
One input has two different outputs: Perfect 
a = Imperfect i, u, or if the other directional- 
ity is chosen: Imperfect u = Perfect a, u. The 
derivation is ambiguous. 

ii. Polarity 
Both derivations i > a and a => i have to be 
postulated. Guerssel and Lowenstamm (1996: 
129) adopt a position which clearly differs 
from that of Kurytowicz: “Since derivational 
operations are directional, it is difficult to 
believe that if X = Y is the manifestation of a 
process unidirectionally relating A and B, X Y 
obtains regardless of whether A > B or BS 
A!”. On this question, see also Brame (1970). 


In order to reduce the opacity, Guerssel and 
Lowenstamm apply a method established in 
phonology: since a in darab behaves systemat- 
ically differently from a in katab, these seg- 
ments must have two different phonological 
identities, which they note a and x. The same 
reasoning applies to u if the directionality 
Imperfect = Perfect is chosen. Guerssel and 
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Lowenstamm (1996:130) argue that a single 
non-opaque and non-polar system underlies 
the alternations in (2), as in (3): 


(3) Perfect i 
| 


S ¢—4 78 


x a 
| | 
Tr 2° 3 
bob of 
Imperfect aiou 
They analyze x as an underlying empty vowel 
position: the vocalization of darab is a...0. The 
empty position between C, and C, is filled 
phonologically by propagation from the first 
vowel, yielding darab. Under this hypothesis, 
the derivation of the Imperfect can have one of 
the following four forms: 


(4) Perfect = Imperfect Verb classes 


@ =>1 1. dar@b = ya-drib 
i >a 2. labis = ya-lbas 
a >u 3. katab = ya-ktub 
u >u 4. kabur = ya-kbur 


They propose that the system does not involve 
four independent derivations, but four steps of 
a fixed sequence of derivations, the so-called 
‘Apophonic Path’ given in (5). 





(5)O0 >ixraxruru 


Given (5), apophonic alternations are unam- 
biguous derivations. In particular, the hypothe- 
sis of a fourth element, @, yields a system with- 
out polarity. Note also that their analysis 
excludes short vs. long vowel alternations: the 
Apophonic Path affects the melodic level only. 
Length alternations are conditioned by another 
level of representation, the skeletal level. 

In establishing hierarchical relations between 
vowels, the Apophonic Path recalls a principle of 
the Classical Arabic tradition called xiffa ‘light- 
ness’, which is given in the phonology section of 
traditional grammars, the second part of the 
tasrif. According to this principle, phonological 
rules are motivated by the avoidance of heavy 
sequences, where a is lighter than i, which is 
lighter than u. 

The analysis of apophony as a principled phe- 
nomenon concentrates on the regularity of the 
alternations. Kurytowicz defines a derivational 
link between two forms involved in an apo- 
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phonic alternation (law of polarization, propor- 
tionality). Guerssel and Lowenstamm propose a 
restrictive analysis of apophony: apophonic 
alternations are unambiguous sequences of four 
derivations. This theory provides insight in 
other parts of Classical Arabic morphology (see 
Chekayri and Scheer 1996, [forthcoming] for an 
analysis of so-called — ‘weak’ verbs). Subse- 
quent work has shown that the sequence of 
derivations postulated by the Apophonic Path 
is not specific to Classical Arabic (see for 
Akkadian and Ge‘ez: Ségéral 1995, 1996, 2000; 
Kabyle Berber: Bendjaballah 2001; German: 
Ségéral and Scheer 1998; Spanish: Boyé 2000). 
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Apposition 


The term badal ‘apposition, substitution, permu- 
tative, parenthetic’ is found in the works of early 
medieval Arabic grammarians and continues to 
be used to designate the appositive noun phrase 
as well as those structures in which typically a 
pair of noun phrases — the first mubdal minhu 
‘the principal noun’; the second, badal ‘the 
apposed noun’ — are juxtaposed (asyndetically) 
without an intervening overt device connecting 
them. Typically, these two noun phrases fulfill 
similar syntactic functions in any given structure 
and are governed equally by the same external 
element. The semantics of badal with regard to 
mubdal minhu ranges from designating an attrib- 
ute to partial or complete coreferentiality with 
the principal noun phrase. As such, this 
definition brings Arabic appositional structures 
in line with English appositions (Matthews 
1981:224-236; Burton-Roberts 1975:391- 
419), though the latter in many grammar trea- 
tises (e.g. Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman 
1983) are often found to be nearly synonymous 
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with non-restrictive relative clauses. Neverthe- 
less, the grammatical structures of appositions 
extend well beyond these confines and include a 
host of diverse structures in Arabic. Although the 
concept is as old as the codification of Arabic 
grammar (for the early treatment see Sibawayhi, 
Kitab I, 150-158, 439), its continual refinement 
is demonstrated in the writings of later grammar- 
ians with recycled examples from their forerun- 
ners, for example Zajjaji, an Arabic grammarian 
of the roth century (see the commentaries of Ibn 
Usfar on Zajjaji’s Jumal I, 250-267). 

The three major types of badal constructions 
classified in terms of semantic relations that hold 
between the noun phrase and its apposed one 
include: 


i. badal kull min kull ‘full substitution’, e.g. 
marartu bi-axika zaydin ‘I passed your 
brother, Zayd’, where Zayd (Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarb 
II, 249), a proper name, is apposed to axika 
‘your brother’. In this instance, Zayd fully 
substitutes for ‘axika as its semantic equiva- 
lent; when the latter is dropped, as in 
marartu bi-zaydin ‘I passed Zayd’, referen- 
tiality is not compromised. 

ii. badal ba‘d min kull ‘permutative apposition’ 
e.g. akaltu r-ragifa tulutahu ‘I ate the loaf, 
one third of it’ = ‘I ate one third of the loaf’ 
(Ibn Hisam, Oatr 346), where tulutahu ‘one 
third’, showing a partial feature of corefer- 
ence, stands in apposition to the whole, 
r-ragifa ‘the loaf’. Structures of this type have 
an underlying genitive construction (idafa 
construct) whose first term is a quantifier 
‘akaltu tuluta r-ragifi. This type requires a 
pronoun suffix -hu to carry the referential 
function to the principal noun; without 
such a suffix, the structure becomes un- 
grammatical. 

iii. badal istimal ‘substitution of inclusiveness’, 
e.g. ajabani zaydun ‘ilmubu ‘Zayd, his 
learning, pleased me’ (Ibn Hisam, Oatr 3 46), 
where one of Zayd’s included attributes, his 
learning, substitutes for him. Like the type in 
(ii) it too requires a pronoun suffix for refer- 
ence to the preceding noun to which it is 
apposed. 


A coreference hierarchy for the noun phrases in 
apposition is conceivable, as in Figure 1: 
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Figure 1: Scale of coreference between the principal 
noun phrase and its apposed one 


badal kull > badal ba‘d > badal istimal 


As Figure 1 shows, the highest level of equi- 
valency to the principal noun is found in badal 
kull. The rightward move shows decline in co-ref- 
erence since badal ba‘d refers to a portion 
of the same (principal) noun, whereas badal 
istimal refers to a quality that the principal noun 
possesses. 

Three other types of badal of lesser frequency 
and of minor importance, all of which carry a 
corrective or rectifying interpretation, parallel 
these. Contrary to the three types above, the fol- 
lowing ones seem to violate the coreferentiality 
clause for apposition structures since the second 
noun phrase usually nullifies the preceding noun. 
The following three types are found in the works 
of medieval Arabic grammarians: 


iv. badal al’idrab ‘permutative of recanting’, 
e.g. akaltu xubzan labman ‘Tate bread, meat’ 
= ‘Tate bread, well, meat’ (Ibn Malik, Sarh I, 
249), where after stating the eating of bread, 
the speaker reflects that it is better to state 
that it was meat that was eaten, as an amend- 
ment to the preceding noun phrase. 

v. badal al-galat ‘permutative of error’, e.g. 
ra’aytu rajulan himaran ‘I saw a man, a don- 
key’ = ‘I saw a man, rather, a donkey’ (Ibn 
Malik, Sarh II, 249), where the speaker self- 
corrects what she or he has stated. Like the 
preceding permutative, this class has an 
abrogating effect. 

vi. badal an-nisydn ‘permutative of forgetful- 
ness’. To illustrate, marartu  bi-zaydin 
bimadrin ‘I passed by Zayd, donkey’ = ‘I 
passed by Zayd, [oh! it was] a donkey’, 
where the speaker intended to recall having 
passed a donkey but instead has forgotten 
this fact. In turn, the speaker misstated that it 
was Zayd whom he or she had passed. 


Arabic grammarians included badal within a 
subclass of tawdabi‘ ‘modifiers’, which include 
‘atf ‘coordination’, na‘t ‘adjectival’, and tawkid 
‘corroboration’. The syntactic and semantic 
boundaries among these subclasses were not 
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always drawn sharply (see Owens 1990:58-63 
for details, 74 for summary), leading to instances 
where syntactic ambiguity becomes inevitable, 
as in darabtu ‘aba ‘abdillahi zaydan ‘I hit "Abu 
‘Abdallah, Zayd’, which is bound to be con- 
strued either as ‘atf baydn ‘explicative coordinat- 
ing’ or as badal (Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarh Il, 221). 

Appositional structures and their semantic 
denotations are by and large heterogeneous. 
They not only include declarative clauses of the 
types already presented but also interrogatives 
like kayfa zaydun, ’a-maridun ’am_ sabibun? 
How is Zayd, is he ill or well?’ (Ibn Malik, Sarh 
Il, 199). 

Although badal has received extensive atten- 
tion in its treatment as a syntactic and semantic 
phenomenon warranting a special section in 
grammatical treatises in medieval times, research 
on the subject with such intensity has not yet 
been paralleled in modern times. In this regard, 
similar to many other languages, apposition in 
Modern Standard Arabic and spoken dialects is 
less than adequately investigated and remains on 
the margin of grammatical investigation. 

In Modern Standard Arabic, badal continues 
to include usages that have not been attested in 
the classical period (at least these were not 
included under such a rubric). Ibn ‘Aqil (Sarh IL, 
209) includes ja@’a r-rakbu kullubu ‘the cavalcade 
has arrived, all of it’ = ‘the cavalcade has arrived 
in its entirety’ as a case of what is commonly 
known in Classical Arabic as the ‘corrobora- 
tive’, where the second term emphasizes its pre- 
ceding one. In this example, the quantifier kull 
‘each, every, all, totality’, performing the cor- 
roborating function, has a pronoun suffix 
attached to it that refers back to the preceding 
noun ar-rakbu and copies its case marking. In 
Modern Standard Arabic there are similar 
usages of the quantifier Rull, as in the example 
cited in Cantarino (1975:II, 73), wa-qad jama‘tu 
I-qur’ana kullahu bifdan ‘I had memorized the 
whole Quran’, in which he designates kullahu 
as having appositive function to its preceding 
noun al-qur’an. 

The frequency in usage of badal in Modern 
Standard Arabic manifests itself in the type that 
precludes interruptions by other elements to the 
two noun phrases in sequence, namely what 
Bloomfield (cited in Matthews 1981:227) labels 
‘close apposition’. Its widest occurrences are in 
certain honorific titles followed by proper nouns 
as-sultan hasan ‘Sultan Hasan’. The sequence 
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may not be broken or interrupted *as-sultan 
sumuww hasan ‘the Sultan, Royal Highness, 
Hasan’; each noun phrase of this type is fully 
capable of standing alone without loss of refer- 
entiality or grammaticality. 

Testing for appositive relation has led re- 
searchers (e.g. Burton-Roberts 1975) to conceive 
of criteria by which syntactic relations are to be 
judged. Two tests include ‘isolation’ of con- 
stituents as a token of the two noun phrases’ syn- 
tactic independence of each other and ‘reversal’ 
of their order, which tests their syntactic rela- 
tions vis-a-vis relations specified as subordina- 
tion, complementation, or modification. Burton- 
Roberts also observed that an additional test, 
insertion of an overt appositive marker, such as 
‘that’s to say’ between the two noun phrases in 
apposition, would contribute to the sufficiency of 
these two tests in screening for appositive rela- 
tions, as in “An upholsterer, that’s to say, Mr. 
Pontefract, called to-day” (Burton-Roberts 1975: 
414). Such a marker existed in Classical Arabic 
and it holds well in some Modern Standard 
Arabic non-restricted appositives ‘anna |-usliba 
huwa tamatu |-aqli wa-l-qalbi ‘ayi l-afkari wa- 
l-‘awatifi ‘that style is the fruit of intelligence and 
heart, that is to say, of thought and feelings’ 
(Cantarino 1975:II, 70). 

When the task is to define appositive relations 
in anything like rigorous terms by way of other 
syntactic relations, Matthews concludes that it 
is “undifferentiated relation” and that the bound- 
aries between appositives, coordination, comple- 
mentation, and parataxis may not be drawn aptly. 
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*Aqsam al-kalam — Parts of Speech 


‘Arab 


The term Arab as a designation for groups of 
people in Arabia and adjacent areas is docu- 
mented continuously from the middle of the 9th 
century B.C.E. until the present day. Its meaning 
has changed substantially during this period. Its 
original etymology is not clear but a suggestion 
will be presented below. This entry is based on 
an investigation of the documentation of Arabs 
in all pre-Islamic sources as well as the most 
important early Islamic ones, documented in 
Rets6 (2003). The textual evidence, an analysis 
of it, as well as references to sources and second- 
ary literature are found in that work. 


1. PRE-ISLAMIC PERIOD 


We possess rich contemporary source material, 
dating from the 1,400 years between the 9th cen- 
tury B.C.E. and the rise of Islam, mentioning 
Arabs (almost 4,000 instances of the word) in 
Akkadian, Hebrew, Persian, Aramaic/Syriac, 
Greek, Latin, and South Arabian sources. Only 
a couple of them are certain to originate directly 
from the Arabs themselves. A group called ar-ba- 
a-a (= arbdya) appears for the first time among 
the kings of Syria in the monolith inscription of 
the Assyrian King Salmanasar III (858-824 
B.C.E.), describing the battle of Qargar in 853 
B.C.E. In Assyrian inscriptions from the time of 
Tiglath Pileser TI (744-727 B.C.E.) and on- 
wards, people called arab are mentioned as 
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dwellers in the Syrian desert in and around the 
oasis of Dumah. They were the target of at least 
two major Assyrian attacks, under Sennacherib 
and Assurbanipal (Rets6 2003:124-193). The 
arab and the arbdaya further occur in the inscrip- 
tions of the Achaemenid kings (Darius I, Xerxes 
I, Artaxerxes I) and are identified as ardbioi in 
Herodotus (Rets6 2003:23 5-250). The arab in 
the Syrian desert also appear several times in the 
Old Testament (e.g. Jeremiah 25:18—26; Retso 
2003:212-228). Herodotus’ ardbioi lived in the 
area between the eastern Nile Delta, southern 
Palestine, and the Sinai Peninsula (Historiae 
2.75, 3-5). One of their deities was Alilat, in 
which we perhaps have the earliest documenta- 
tion of an Arabic dialect with the definite article 
(a)l (Historiae 1.198, 3.8). The Arabs in this area 
had probably been settled there already by the 
Assyrians (Rets6 2003:243-250). 

From the time of Darius I (522-486 B.C.E.) 
we discern a political entity between Syria and 
Egypt, ruled by the Arabs described by Hero- 
dotus, which lasted until 106 C.E., when it was 
incorporated into the Roman provincial system 
as Provincia Arabia. One of its rulers was 
Gesem/Gasmii ha-‘arbi ‘the Arab’, mentioned in 
Nehemiah (2:19, 4:7, 6:1-2), who lived in the 
second half of the sth century B.C.E. (Rets6 
2003:250-251). This entity, which during its 
later history was ruled by the kings of NBT, the 
Nabataeans, residing in present-day Petra, obvi- 
ously played a central role, functioning as a cul- 
tural and economic link between the Fertile 
Crescent, the Mediterranean world, and the 
Arabian Peninsula. The language and script they 
used was Aramaic, but a substantial part of the 
population spoke dialects classifiable as Arabic. 
Most of the pre-Islamic documentation of a lan- 
guage called Arabic refers to this area (Rets6 
2002:1 41). 

Other areas where we hear of groups called 
Arabs in pre-Islamic times are Hawran, the Biqa‘ 
valley, central and northern Syria (around ar- 
Ristan, around Qinnasrin), Central Mesopo- 
tamia, and South Arabia (Rets6 2003:308-3 58, 
440-448, 536-567). In the latter two, Arabs 
played a crucial role after the turn of the era. In 
Mesopotamia they were an important factor in 
the state ruled from Hatra from the 1st to the 
mid-3rd centuries C.E., serving as a buffer 
between Parthia and Rome. Arabs are men- 
tioned in Osrhoene and Adiabene as well, prob- 
ably originating from Hatra. In South Arabia, 
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Arabs are mentioned approximately 40 times in 
Sabaean and Qatabanian inscriptions from the 
period between the rst and 6th centuries C.E. 
(Rets6 2003:536-566). An isolated early men- 
tion (RBM) may, however, be found in the 
inscription RES 3945 by the Sabaean ruler 
Karib’il Watar, datable to the 7th or 6th century 
B.C.E. (Rets6 2003:537-539). 

The pre-Islamic evidence does not support the 
idea that Arab was a general designation for peo- 
ple living in the peninsula. Instead, they appear 
as groups in the above-mentioned areas living 
among other peoples. When sometimes used in 
Greek and Latin texts as a general term, it is 
derived from the name given to the entire penin- 
sula, Arabia, a designation going back to the 
Greek discoveries in connection with the cam- 
paign of Alexander the Great. The Greek geog- 
raphers from Eratosthenes onwards named the 
newly discovered continent Arabia, and conse- 
quently its inhabitants were sometimes called 
Arabs, drabes, or ardbioi. Furthermore, the evi- 
dence does not support the idea found in most 
modern textbooks that Arab at this time desig- 
nated nomads, Bedouin, or desert-dwellers in 
general. Apart from the fact that these terms do 
not necessarily mean the same thing, it has been 
pointed out that the classical Bedouin culture 
arose after the turn of the era, especially around 
the 3rd century C.E., so that the word Arab can- 
not refer to Bedouin of this kind since it occurs 
as early as the 9th century B.C.E. (Caskel 1953a, 
1953b; Bulliet 1975:28-110; Knauf 1988: 
9-15). The evidence shows that the Arabs in 
antiquity had a special relationship with the 
camel, documented already in their first appear- 
ance at Qarqar. According to the Assyrian evi- 
dence, the arab in Dumah were ruled by priest- 
queens, apkallatu, which is probably reflected 
in the legend of the Queen of Sheba in the 
Old Testament (Rets6 2003:173-176). From 
Hebrew and Greek sources we hear that they did 
not till the soil, they did not drink wine, they did 
not live in houses built from stone, they wor- 
shipped only two gods, Ruda and Allat (= 
Alilat), and they had their hair cropped in a spe- 
cial way (Jeremiah 25:25; Herodotus, Historiae 
3.8; Diodorus 19.94.2—-95.2; Diodorus’ original 
text speaks about Arabs only, not Nabataeans, 
cf. Rets6 2003:285-289). On the Assyrian 
reliefs one can see that they were dressed in a 
short loincloth, like the ’izdr of the present-day 
pilgrims to Mecca. They thus seem to constitute 
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a distinct group of their own among the inhab- 
itants of Arabia. 

It is striking that they almost always appear in 
military contexts even if their weaponry seems to 
have been quite primitive. They were, however, 
amply used as auxiliary troops, border guards, 
and police forces by the empires. The occurrence 
of two forms of the designation for them may 
be connected with this. The Assyrians fought 
against arab but their employees are mostly 
called arbaya. Likewise, in South Arabia the ene- 
mies of the Sabaean and Himyarite kings are 
‘RB, whereas their auxiliaries, allies, and border 
guards are usually called *RB. Arbdya is a nisba 
adjective from the collective noun arab and *RB 
is a plural of the Sabaean nisba ‘RBY. The Arabs 
employed by the empires often stood under a 
special command represented by an officer, a 
KBR in South Arabia, an arabarkhes in Egypt, 
Nabataea, and Syria and a RBYT’ or a SLT’ in 
Hatra and Osrhoene (Rets6 2003:409-411). 
Finally, arabioi appear in a great mythical scene 
in Nonnos’ Dionysiaca, written in the 5th cen- 
tury C.E. but deriving from a Greek text from 
ca. 400 B.C.E. In this epic the Arabs constitute 
the entourage of the semi-divine hero Lycurgus 
fighting against Dionysus, the god of wine. The 
myth itself originated in southern Syria where 
both Lycurgus and Arab presence are well docu- 
mented in texts and inscriptions from late antiq- 
uity (Rets6 2003:610-614). 

The picture of the pre-Islamic Arabs is thus 
somewhat reminiscent of that of the Rechabites 
and the Levites in the Old Testament. Even if the 
Rechabites in some way lived like nomads they 
were not typical nomads. The Arabs may origi- 
nally have been a similar group, for whom the 
nomadic way of living was due to explicit ruling 
and ideology, not to economic necessity. There 
are no traces among them of the elaborate tribal 
system found in the later Arabo-Islamic sources. 
As a matter of fact, we do not hear of specific 
Arab tribes at all. 

A special case is the group called Qidru or 
Qadru in Assyrian texts and Qedar in the Old 
Testament They seem to have had a unique rela- 
tionship with the arab in Damah from the 8th 
century B.C.E. onwards and their kings are 
called king of Qedar or king of Arabs. The same 
double designation is found with the kings of 
Nabataea who mostly appear as kings of the 
arabes in Greek sources but as MLK NBT in the 
inscriptions and coins from Nabataea. From 
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Greek, Latin, and Talmudic sources it appears 
that Arabs and Nabataeans were not identical 
(Rets6 2003:312-314, 397, 527, 528). There are 
also hints at a close relationship between Qedar 
and the rulers of Nabataea: Qedar appears to 
dwell in the same area from the 5th century 
B.C.E. (Knauf 1985:96-108). The parallel 
between Arabs and Qedar/Nabataeans is unique 
and points to a special social and political struc- 
ture in the regions east and south of Palestine 
during a long period. 

A remarkable fact is that the term Arab dis- 
appears from North Arabia from ca. 300 C.E. 
onwards. The Namara inscription from 328 
C.E. is, in fact, the last major testimony of Arabs 
in the Syrian desert. The ruler mentioned in it, 
Imrw’ al-Qays ibn ‘Amr, ‘king of all Arabs’, 
seems to have ruled Arabs in southern Syria and 
along the Roman Limes up to Osrhoene and 
taken part ina major military operation to South 
Arabia (see analysis and discussion in Retso 
2003:467-485). In the 4th century Arabs are 
replaced by Saracens in the Greek—Latin sources 
and by tayydyé in the Syriac ones (Rets6 
2003:505-521). There are numerous passages 
in Greek, Syriac, and Talmudic sources showing 
that these two were considered separate from the 
Arabs (e.g. Rets6 2003:487-491, 517-520). The 
disappearance of the Arabs from the sources 
could thus indicate the disappearance of the peo- 
ple so named, which supports the assumption 
that Arabs were a social or religious institution 
rather than being representative of a way of liv- 
ing or a genealogically defined group. It has been 
assumed that major changes took place in North 
Arabia in the 3rd century C.E., caused by 
the introduction of new weaponry from Iran 
(Caskel 1953a, 1953b; Bulliet 1975:100-105), 
and the disappearance of the Arabs in this period 
may thus be connected with this process. 
Classical Bedouin culture arose in connection 
with these changes, which means that it was not 
Arab in the old sense of the word. 


2. THE ISLAMIC PERIOD 


The study of the Arabs in the Islamic period is 
complicated by the problematic source situation 
for the most crucial period, viz. between the time 
of the Prophet and the fall of the Umayyads. 
Almost all relevant sources are written after the 
fall of the Umayyad dynasty and the analysis of 
them and their trustworthiness constitutes a 
major problem. In the poetry ascribed to the pre- 
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Islamic poets there are astonishingly few men- 
tions of the word Arab. This confirms the picture 
of the disappearance of the Arabs in non-Arabic 
sources from late antiquity and is, in fact, an 
argument in favor of the genuineness of the 
poetry. In the Qur’an, the word ‘arab does not 
occur. The adjective arabiyy is found on eleven 
occasions in the Meccan suras, always, it seems, 
referring to the language of the Revelation. The 
word ‘arab occurs in ten passages in the Medinan 
suras (Q. 33/20, 48/11, 16; 9/90, 97-IOT, 120). 
The ‘a‘rab are criticized for not having performed 
their duties as participants in military operations 
undertaken by the muhdjirin, the ‘ansdr, and 
‘those who followed them’ (Q. 9/to0-101) 
According to Q. 33/20 they live in the badiya, a 
word which most likely originally means the land 
outside a main, usually walled city, in this case 
most probably Yathrib/Medina (cf. Ibn Xaldin, 
Mugqaddima 1,2). 

From several statements in the later literature 
it seems clear that the ‘rab were people of sub- 
ordinate status to city-dwellers or the Muslim 
community with a duty to take part in warfare, a 
picture conforming to the one in the Quran 
(Rets6 2003:82-87, against Marbach 1992). All 
inhabitants of the badiya were thus not necessar- 
ily *RB, who look very similar to the *RB in the 
Sabaean texts. It might be surmised that, indeed, 
‘a‘rab is a loanword from South Arabia. The par- 
allel function of the @‘rab in the Ouran and the 
*RB in the South Arabian inscriptions might 
indicate that they were a similar kind of institu- 
tion, perhaps originating in South Arabia. Later 
on, in Islamic literature ‘a‘rab is used as a general 
designation for people living as shepherds out- 
side the sown area and becomes more a synonym 
of our term Bedouin. 

As far as the word Grab is concerned, it is used 
with several different meanings in the Arabo- 
Islamic literature, especially when referring to 
the time of the Prophet and the rst Islamic cen- 
tury. It may be used as a comprehensive term for 
all the Muslims, i.e. the tribesmen and their 
associates, in other words the citizens of the 
Umayyad Empire (Rets6 2003:63ff.). It can des- 
ignate the full tribesman as opposed to the 
mawild ‘client’, who could be a tribesman from 
another tribe (or a non-tribesman, Rets6 2003: 
69ff.). On several occasions, it is used for the 
mubhdjirun, sometimes including the ‘ansdr, i.e. 
the kernel troops of the Islamic movement, 
whereas the Qurays of Mecca are often con- 
trasted with the arab. It also seems to have been 
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used by the ‘ansar and their Yemeni allies as a 
designation for themselves opposed to other 
groups (Rets6 2003:71-76). 

From this usage the idea developed that the 
Yemenis and the ansdar were the ‘real Arabs’, al- 
‘arab al-Griba, a concept that can be traced to the 
beginning of the 8th century C.E., when the 
influence of these two groups was waning (Rets6 
2003:28-40). This idea had a deep impact on 
historiography and is reproduced by the 
genealogical system found in most Islamic his- 
torical works. This latter case shows that the 
term arab in the rst Islamic century was a term 
with political and ideological importance due to 
some kind of prestige. From the contemporary, 
non-Arabic evidence from the rst Islamic cen- 
tury it can be seen that the original designation 
for the Muslim army and the Islamic state was 
mubhajirun, Syriac mahgrayé, Greek moagaritai, 
but that the term Arab, Greek drabes, was intro- 
duced in the latter half of the Umayyad period 
(Rets6 2003:96-99). 

Apart from these usages, which are widely 
spread in Arabic historiography, there are traces 
of further employments of the word Grab. Quite 
often it seems to designate a section of a tribe or 
people somehow attached to a tribe. An expres- 
sion like ‘arab Kindna may well mean Arabs 
coming from, being attached to, or being a part 
of the Kinana tribe (Rets6 2003:76ff.). A similar 
usage is found in pre-Islamic South Arabian 
inscriptions, in which expressions like *RB KDT 
‘the ‘a‘rab of Kinda’ parallels *RB SB ‘the ’a‘rab 
of Saba’ or *RB HDRMWT the arab of 
Hadramawt (Jamme 1962:665.2; Iryani 1990: 
323; Robin and Gajda 1994:7.13; see Retso 
2003:552-553, 555). In the latter cases, there 
can be no doubt about the difference between 
the *RB and the ‘mother nations’ like Kinda, and 
a similar distinction can be claimed for Central 
and North Arabia. It is, however, to be observed 
that in this context the Islamic sources usually 
employ the term ‘rab rather than ‘a‘rab, 
although there clear indications that the distinc- 
tion between the two was often blurred in the 
Arabic tradition (Rets6 2003:80, n. 30). It is 
remarkable that the non-Arabic sources do not 
know the word a‘vab, a term which seems to 
have been forgotten early. The difference 
between ‘RB and *RB in South Arabia is remi- 
niscent of the one between arab and arbdya in 
the Akkadian texts (cf. also Rets6 2003:5 for the 
difference between ‘arab and ‘urban in contem- 
porary Arabia). 
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Another deviant use of the word Arab is found 
in connection with the term al-qurda |-arabiyya 
‘the villages (even cities) of the Arabs’. This 
expression seems above all to be connected with 
the area around present-day al-Ula. One source 
defines them as the towns of Xaybar, Fadak, as- 
Suwariqiyya, and some others, which are sites 
around that area. Another passage refers to the 
sites around Dumah. Several scholars have 
assumed a connection between this concept and 
the “ah! al-qurra’ who appear in the earliest 
phase of Islamic history: the B?r Ma‘tna inci- 
dent, the ridda wars, and some events during the 
reign of al-xulafa’ ar-rasidtin (see Rets6 2003: 
61, n. 166 for references). These people were 
known as readers of the Qur’anic text but appar- 
ently also as connected with these gurd. The 
exact meaning of this is not yet clear but it is 
worthwhile comparing it with the statements in 
later sources that the Grab are people living in 
fortified cities (amsdr, Rets6 2003:48-51). Even 
if this partly reflects the conditions in the con- 
quered lands in the rst Islamic century, we still 
have an obscure tradition that Arabs are con- 
nected with a special kind of town or settlement, 
which corresponds well with much of the pre- 
Islamic evidence. In Assyrian and Achaemenid 
times several Arab settlements (dvr) in Meso- 
potamia are mentioned. Arabs are also con- 
nected with the town of Hatra and, probably, 
with Hagar in Eastern Arabia, present-day al- 
Hufiuf (Rets6 2003:168, 304-305, 307, 449, 
434-453). 

The many contradictory usages of the word 
Arab found in Arabo-Islamic literature are an 
important fact and may be interpreted plausibly 
as reflecting a historical development in the 
period from the time of the Prophet to the fall of 
the Umayyads. It seems that the comprehensive 
meanings of the word are later than the more 
limited references. This is also compatible with 
the disappearance of the word from the sources 
of late antiquity and its preservation in South 
Arabian ones. The settlement of Arabs in special, 
limited regions, on the one hand, and the func- 
tion of the ‘arab, manifest in the Arabic sources, 
on the other, fits well the picture found in the 
South Arabian texts, which show a similar dif- 
ference between ‘RB and “RB. 

Their absence from the Qur’dn corresponds 
with the picture gleaned from pre-Islamic poetry 
that Arabs were not an important group in the 
environment where these texts were composed. 
But it seems that the designation received a 
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renewed importance during the early period 
of the caliphate. It was used both by the 
Yemenis/‘ansdr and the emerging tribal aristoc- 
racy as a self-designation. In the latter half of the 
Umayyad period, it was used as a term for all 
warriors and, eventually, for all members of the 
Islamic state. The classic view of the Arabs as 
the tribes that constituted the empire of the 
Umayyads and their descendants, as well as the 
distinction between the Yemeni branch of these 
tribes, al-arab al-driba, and the Ishmaelite 
branch, al-arab al-musta‘riba or al-muta ‘arriba, 
seems to have been established in the latter half of 
the Umayyad period, perhaps during the reign of 
Umar ibn ‘Abd al-“Aziz (717-720; cf. Dagorn 
I1981:208-209, 217). 

The application of the term Grab to the 
Yemenis shows very clearly that it was a term 
that could be used for political and ideological 
purposes and that its meaning was not a self-evi- 
dent fact. In pre-Islamic times, for instance, there 
was a clear difference between Arabs and the 
peoples of Yemen, a difference which was thus 
abolished by this new politically conditioned 
definition. The main factor is its transformation 
from a designation of an institution to a charac- 
teristic of members of a tribal society during the 
time of the first Islamic empire. The use of ‘arab 
as a designation for the Muslims lost its meaning 
after the fall of the Umayyad dynasty. It seems, 
however, that the term from then on had been 
adopted definitely by the tribes as a designation 
for themselves. The extent of its use among the 
tribes during the Islamic Middle Ages is, how- 
ever, still uninvestigated. The present-day usage 
may give a clue (see below). 

The multifarious usages of the term Arab in the 
sources dealing with the early Islamic period is 
reflected in the entries on Grab in the great 
medieval dictionaries, from al-Xalil’s Kitab al- 
‘ayn via al’Azhari’s at-Tahdib fi |-luga and Ibn 
Manzir’s Lisdn al-arab to az-Zabidi’s Taj al- 
‘ars. These entries, which largely tend to copy 
each other, preserve the many contradictory 
meanings of the word and should be read with 
this fact in mind. In his Mugqaddima, Ibn Xaldin 
defines the people of the badw as those who dwell 
outside the cities, making their living as peasants 
or shepherds. The harder the living conditions, 
the stronger the sense of blood ties. The most 
extreme of these are the Grab, who dwell under 
the most severe conditions of all, and for whom 
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tribal solidarity built on blood ties (‘asabiyya) is 
the main factor of identity. The arab are thus a 
section of the badw, the people of the badiya or 
the Bedouin, characterized by the all-encompass- 
ing importance of genealogical relations. This 
means that not all Bedouin are Grab (Ibn Xaldin 
I, 2/Rosenthal 19 58:1, 249 ff.). 


3. THE MODERN PERIOD 


During the last two centuries there have been 
basically two definitions of Arabs. The first is the 
one used by many of the tribes in Arabia and 
North Africa and their settled relatives, distin- 
guishing them from other people, sedentary or 
nomads. The main criterion for being an Arab 
according to this definition is the possession of 
an accepted genealogy, making it possible to 
trace one’s ancestors back to some famous fore- 
bear and/or ultimately back to the tribes of 
Arabia at the time of the Prophet. This definition 
is widespread and well-documented through 
modern texts collected from informants (Rets6 
2003:1-7). It seems that it is quite old, closely 
related to Ibn Xaldiin’s description and traceable 
even to the earliest Arabic sources as one of the 
meanings occurring there. It can be assumed that 
it originated in the Umayyad period. An Grab is 
thus a tribesman with his genealogy in good 
order, be he a nomad or a sedentary (one might 
compare the use of the term arap in Afghanistan 
for tribes that do not speak Arabic but trace 
themselves back genealogically to the peninsula; 
cf. Kieffer 1980). 

The other definition is the one launched by the 
ideologists behind the modern Arab nationalist 
movements. The criteria are diverse but as a rule 
rather vague: common language, common cul- 
ture, common history, sometimes even a common 
ancestry. It is ultimately based on the romantic 
European concepts of nationhood (Choueiri 
2000). This definition, developed during the last 
decades of the roth century, was proclaimed to a 
wide public for the first time by N. Azoury in his 
Le réveil de la nation arabe (1905; see Hourani 
1970:277-279). At this time the extent of ‘the 
Arab nation’ had not yet been precisely defined, 
and Azoury excluded the whole of North Africa. 
The concept of the Arab nation turned out to be 
very useful as a main ideological weapon in the 
struggle against the European colonial powers 
after the First World War. The political dominance 
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of Great Britain and France in the Middle East 
and North Africa is perhaps the main factor 
behind the creation of the modern Arab nation, 
which also has transformed the citizens of the 
modern states into Arabs. Eventually, the pan- 
Arab ideology was made politically manifest in 
the creation of the Arab League in 1946. The 
influence of the new concept of Arabism culmi- 
nated ideologically in the writings of Sati‘ al-Husri 
(d. 1949) and politically with the career of Gamal 
‘Abd an-Nasir, who tried to implement the idea by 
taking the first steps toward creating a pan-Arab 
political structure. The failure of Nasir’s political 
project, combined with the repeated defeats of the 
Arab states by Israel has diminished the practical 
importance of the Arab ideology, although it still 
plays an important role in political rhetoric. Its 
most important result is, apart from the abolition 
of foreign political control in the Arab world, the 
revivification of the — ‘arabiyya language and its 
introduction as the official language in 18 states 
from the Atlantic to Oman. A widespread sense 
of belonging to an Arab nation, independent of 
the borders of the modern Arab states, bound 
together by a common language and cultural her- 
itage, is also a lasting result of the modern Arab 
nationalist movement. 


4. THE LANGUAGE OF THE ARABS 


A distinction should be made between the lin- 
guistic data from Arabia and adjacent regions, 
which by modern linguists are classified as 
Arabic, and the explicit characterization of a lan- 
guage in the ancient sources, pre-Islamic and 
Islamic, as Arabic. In Greek and Latin pre- 
Islamic sources there is a handful of references to 
an Arabic language, arabiké glossa, arabiké 
didlektos, the phoné of the drabes, arabicus 
sermo, and arabica lingua (Rets6 2003:591). The 
earliest one is found in Agatharchides’ descrip- 
tion of the Red Sea, written ca. 140 B.C.E., men- 
tioning the name of a plant, ldrimna, as arabisti. 
In the Talmud there are approximately 30 words 
which are said to be used by Arabs or to derive 
from Arabia (Rets6 2002). Most of the occur- 
rences date from after the turn of the era and refer 
to a language/languages in and around the 
Provincia Arabia. The only definite exception is a 
notice in the Periplus Maris Erythraei (ca. 70 
C.E.) about ‘holy men’ on the island of Sarapis, 
i.e. present-day Masira, using an arabiké glossa. 
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The exact nature of this/these language(s) escapes 
us. The words in the Talmud are varied and only 
a few of them are recognizable as Arabic accord- 
ing to later standards. 

The Quranic passages referring to an Arabic 
language all deal with the oral performance of the 
text, al-Our’dn, and seem to distinguish this from 
the writing, al-kitab. They occur in contexts 
where the authority of the revelation is at stake, 
in which the Arabic character of the recitation is 
adduced as proof that the text is indeed of divine 
origin. The arabi language thus seems in some 
way to have been associated with speech from the 
non-human world. The opposite term for arabi 
in the Quran is ‘aami, a term originally mean- 
ing ‘crooked’, ‘twisted’, in a linguistic sense (Q. 
41/44, 26/198—-199, 16/103). In later Arabic lex- 
icography the term ‘a‘jami contrasted with > 
fasib. The lexicographers make a distinction 
between ‘jam ‘non-fasih’, and ‘ajam, ‘foreigner, 
non-Arab’, especially Iranians, but this distinc- 
tion is probably secondary (Rets6 2003:24-28). 
The lexicographers sometimes identify arab and 
fasib, but mostly state that one can be fasth with- 
out being arabi (Lisdn al-arab, s.v. ‘JM). This 
would mean that the Arab identity was not 
dependent on linguistic criteria. This raises the 
problem why the language was called Arabic in 
the Ouran, which is not quite clear yet. The con- 
nection between the Arabs as they appear in the 
tst Islamic century and the language of the 
Quran thus remains more obscure than usually 
realized. It is, however, clear that, at least until 
the beginning of the 9th century C.E., there were 
people among the tribes who had a competence 
in the language of the Quran through their 
knowledge of the language of the poetry. The 
early grammarians often refer to informants 
called ‘arab. The often adduced claim about the 
linguistic excellence of the Qurays in Mecca, 
found in many medieval works, is based on the- 
ology and ideology rather than historical and lin- 
guistic facts. 


5. ETYMOLOGY 


Many etymological explanations of the word 
‘arab have been suggested, none of which are 
quite convincing. An explanation found in the 
Middle Ages is that the name is derived from the 
word araba, the name of a region (Lisan al-arab 
s.v. ‘RB; Rets6 2003:52-53). There is, however, 
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no immediate connection between the areas 
called ‘Araba (part of the Jordan valley, possibly 
an area near Mecca) and the Arabs of the sources. 
Explanations based on the assumption of meta- 
thesis of a root ‘BR ‘pass by’, sometimes linking it 
with “bri ‘Hebrew’, ascribing to it the meaning 
‘passer-by’, i.e. ‘nomad’, can be dismissed. 

An explanation connecting ‘arab with a root 
meaning ‘to be mixed’ is perhaps closer to the 
truth (Lane 1863-93 s.v. ‘RB). It could explain 
the opposite meaning found in mu‘rib, ‘arib 
‘pure, unmixed’, which is well documented as a 
characterization of the arabiyya language or of 
someone speaking it. The polarity of meanings in 
a root is well known in Semitic languages. It is, 
however, doubtful whether this is the original 
meaning of the designation for the groups of peo- 
ple concerned. The concern for genealogical 
purity is well known among the traditional ‘arab 
today, but since the genealogical definition of an 
Arab seems to have risen quite late (end of the 
Umayyad period), genealogical purity cannot 
have been the original meaning of the term. The 
identification of the earliest Arabs as a kind of 
religious community dedicated to a deity or a 
divine hero might provide an explanation of a 
different kind. The root ‘RB is well known in the 
meaning ‘enter’ (with a variant GRB) from which 
‘mix’ can be derived. In Ancient South Arabia 
‘RB is well documented in the meaning ‘offer’, 
‘give’, ‘dedicate to a god’. With this is connected 
the meaning ‘give a pledge or security’ from 
which the Arabic nouns Grabun, ‘urban, the 
Hebrew ‘erabon, and the Syriac ‘rabd are formed. 
This word was borrowed at an early stage into 
Greek as arrabon ‘pledge, security’ (cf. also Latin 
arrabo). When Herodotus describes the initiation 
ceremony of the ardbioi he characterizes it by a 
Greek word, pistis, which may also mean 
‘pledge’, ‘guarantee’. To this may be added the 
many instances in Akkadian where forms of this 
root are used to designate people and things 
standing in various kinds of dependency on oth- 
ers: thus érib bitim ‘temple official’, ana ilkim 
erebum ‘become vassal to someone’, ana libbi 
adé erébum ‘to swear an oath, ana maritisu 
erébum ‘to be adopted by someone’, etc. (Rets6 
2003:597). Both Akkadian and Ugaritic know 
the noun erbum/‘RBM ‘gift to a temple’. 

All these meanings can be connected with the 
concept of ‘entering’, i.e. ‘entering into a depend- 
ency upon someone’. It is to be noticed that the 
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use of the root ‘RB in these specialized meanings 
is found in the earliest Semitic languages, a use 
which is not alive in the arabiyya, showing that 
it is an archaic survival in that language. The 
word ‘arab would then be a gatal formation of a 
verb originally serving as an abstract or verbal 
noun and then as an infinitive. Starting from these 
functions, it could be used as a collective noun 
designating those who were involved in the 
process designated by the verb. This structure 
can still be seen in a few Arabic words of the 
same pattern such as talab ‘search’; ‘searchers’ 
(from talaba/yatlubu ‘to search’), baras ‘guard- 
ing’; ‘guards’ (from barasa/yabrusu ‘to guard’); 
galab, ‘noise’; ‘noisy ones’ (from galaba/yaglibu 
‘to be noisy’). 
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Jan REtTsS6 (Goteborg University) 


Arabic Alphabet for Other 
Languages 


The Arabic alphabet is employed for a large 
number of languages other than Arabic, the 
Semitic language for which it was originally 
designed. After the use of the Latin script for the 
written manifestation of many of today’s lan- 
guages, the Arabic writing system has spread far 
and wide, chiefly due to Islam. Consequently, it 
is the second most widespread segmental script 
in the world rendering a variety of different lan- 
guages from different language families. Among 
the most important languages today using a 
modified form of the Arabic script are the fol- 
lowing (in alphabetical order using the language 
family as the characteristic designation): the 
Berber languages of North Africa (with the 
notable exception of Tuareg, which has devel- 
oped its own Tifinagh script); the Dravidian lan- 
guage Moplah, a dialect of Malayalam (which is 
closely related to Tamil); the Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages of the Indian subcontinent, Urdu, Sindhi, 
and Kashmiri; the Iranian languages Balochi, 
Pashto, Persian, and Kurdish; and the Malayo- 
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Polynesian (Austronesian) languages Malagasy, 
Malay, and Sulu. The Arabic alphabet has also 
been used to write Turkic and Caucasian lan- 
guages and is now competing with the Cyrillic 
script in some of the former parts of the Soviet 
Union. Chief among these latter cases is Otto- 
man Turkish (Osmanli), which was written in 
Arabic script from approximately 1300 C.E. 
until 1928. 

Besides these languages, several other lan- 
guages were commonly written in a modified ver- 
sion of the Arabic alphabet, and a few still are, 
particularly by some Muslim scholars. These are: 
the Bantu language Swahili in East Africa; Nilo- 
Saharan Kanuri in eastern Nigeria; Chadic Hausa 
in northern Nigeria and Niger; West Atlantic 
Fulani (Fula) in West Africa; Ethio-Semitic Harari 
in Ethiopia; Indo-European Albanian; Slavic 
Serbo-Croatian in Bosnia; and others. 

It is important to stress that the Arabic script 
was successfully adopted because of Islam, 
which spread rapidly from its humble begin- 
nings in the 7th century C.E. in western Arabia 
(Hijaz). Since the Our’dn was to be studied along 
with the Muslim prayers in the original Arabic, 
the Arabic script came to have a unifying effect 
on Muslims everywhere. Soon, it made its calli- 
graphic presence felt over the entire Arab world, 
Iran and Afghanistan, the countries of the 
Ottoman Empire, the Mughal Empire, Malaysia 
and Indonesia, and elsewhere. Quite differently 
from the Copts in Egypt, the last of whom gave 
up speaking their language in favor of the ubiq- 
uitous Arabic in the 14th century, the peoples 
of Iran, Afghanistan, Malaysia, and the other 
countries mentioned never gave up their native 
languages. Thus, the Iranians embraced Islam, 
giving up their native religions of Zoroastrian- 
ism and Manichaeism, while at the same time 
adopting the Arabic script to fit their needs. 
Moreover, they borrowed numerous Arabic 
vocabulary items. This has been a familiar story 
with other Muslim peoples. 

The Arabic alphabet has proven itself to be 
adaptable to the phonological structure of the 
borrowing non-Semitic languages. The usual 
scenario is that all the Arabic graphemes have 
been borrowed primarily for the preservation 
of the original Arabic orthographic representa- 
tions. Of course, the pronunciation of these 
Arabic loanwords differs in accordance with 
the phonologies of the borrowing languages. 
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Since the Arabic emphatics, interdentals, and 
pharyngeals are, in fact, rarities in the 7,000 or 
so languages of the world, these consonants are 
most often pronounced differently by the bor- 
rowing languages (for example, Kurdish has 
both [h] and [%]). Thus the Arabic /d/ ..2 is pro- 
nounced /z/ in Persian and Urdu. Persian /s/ may 
be rendered in one of three distinct ways: &, (», 
and . Persian /z/ may be rendered in one of 
four distinct manners: 5, 3, ,., and &. Naturally, 
five out of the seven preceding graphemes are 
pronounced differently in Arabic, although even 
one of these, 3, is pronounced /z/ by many 
Egyptians, for example when speaking or read- 
ing Modern Standard Arabic. Similarly, these 
same Egyptians tend to pronounce the voiceless 
interdental fricative & as /s/. 

The borrowing non-Semitic languages have 
borrowed all the Arabic letters including the 
feminine marker ta’ marbita (with a few excep- 
tions). Since the latter grapheme is often pro- 
nounced /t/, Persian has changed the spelling of 
words containing it to the regular ta’ tawila; 
baqigatan ‘really’ is not spelled in Persian the 
same way it is spelled in Arabic. To be sure, new 
graphemes had to be created for non-Arabic 
phonemes. Special superscript or subscript dia- 
critics were invented for the new graphemes. In 
Persian, for example, — <p> is ~ <b> but with 
three dots underneath the basic configuration 
rather than one; 3 <Z> is ; <z> but with three dots 
on top. This type of modification is the basic 
strategy for the creation of the new graphemes, 
although other languages use devices other than 
dots placed above or below the basic curvature 
marking of the grapheme. 

Ottoman Turkish (Osmanli) contained awk- 
ward deficiencies in the Arabic script adapted to 
this Turkic language. For example, Arabic kaf 
renders, in addition to [k], also [g] and [p]. 
Swahili in Arabic characters has some problems 
which affect even native speakers. There are no 
distinct symbols for [p], [gl], [€], [v], [n], and [pn]. 
Thus, there is much ambiguity present. Many 
Persian forms are used when natives are begin- 
ning to become literate, but rarely later on. Since 
Swahili does not have a uvular stop, there is little 
synchronic justification of spelling any word 
with a qdf, except Arabic orthographic tradition. 


t. PERSIAN 


Table 1 (typical of all the tables which follow) 
presents the Persian script. The left-hand column 
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gives the Library of Congress (LC) translitera- 
tion, and International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) 
transcription, including the major variant pro- 
nunciations. The remainder of the table presents 
the allographs, traditionally arranged according 
to the isolated, final connected, initial, and 
medial shapes. There are many calligraphic 
styles, such as the sometimes difficult-to-deci- 
pher Sekaste (lit. ‘broken’) writing, which is not 
treated here. 

Due to its un-Semitic phonology, many Arabic 
graphemes have been revalued, as has been 
noted. Arabic tanwin and Sadda are not nor- 
mally written. There are four new letters all char- 
acterized by three dots: <p>, <g>, <C>, and <Z>. 
Today’s § originally had three superscript dots, 
which evolved into a straight line stroke — a basic 
feature of handwritten forms (one reason is that 
they are faster to produce than the cumbersome 
dots). 


2. KURDISH 


Kurdish has taken the approximates [w, j] and 
the laryngeals [?, h] and used them to repre- 
sent the vowels of the language. Thus, it has 
attained the status of a true alphabet. Some items 
are in the Persian style; e.g., <Z> is 5. However, 
<C> uses the Persian © which has three dots in 
the middle and an additional dot as a super- 
script. Table 2 contains a complete list of conso- 
nants and vowels. 


3. PasHTo 


Pashto writing has much in common with its 
neighbor, Persian. Thus, /g/ is often written as in 
Persian with gaf¥ or the pure Pashto kafs witha 
circle added below the upper stroke. Table 3 con- 
tains a complete list of consonants and vowels. 
There are some differences from the forms pre- 
sented in Table 3 depending on dialect. For 
example, in Pakistan, Pashto retroflexes can be 
written in Urdu fashion (see under Urdu). There 
are a few options in spelling as well; e.g., the 
hamza is occasionally used to represent [e]. Also, 
plene spelling is an option, with ,, <y> indicating 
[i] or [e], and , <w> for short [u] or [O]. This is a 
built-in ambiguity. 


4. KASHMIRI 


One of the most developed vocalic offshoots of 
the Arabic script is used for Kashmiri. Here 16 
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vocalic graphemes represent the vowel phonemes 
plus a palatalization marker written with undot- 
ted .,. The aspirated stops are uniformly done as 
in Urdu, with the medial <h> attached to the non- 
aspirated version of the stop, e.g... <ph>. Table 4 
lists the consonants and vowels. 


5. Urpbu 


Since the Urdu script has been adapted directly 
from that of Persian (one should keep in mind 
that Persian was a literary language of India), 
many features of Persian pronunciation and 
script also apply to Urdu. One of its basic char- 
acteristics is the use of the emphatic <t> to rep- 
resent the retroflex consonants. In some 
published works, between two and four dots as 
superscript are variations. The reason b was 
adopted is that it was considered to be an 
unusual kind of /t/ in Arabic, and thus it re- 
sembled a retroflex /t/ (which does not exist in 
Arabic). There are three aspirated retroflex 
stops: <th>, <dh>, and <rh>; however, the last 
two of these are allophones. 

Aspiration is marked with the figure-eight 
looking allograph of <h>. All the phonemic 
nasalized vowels are written in final position as 
a nun without the dot. Elsewhere, they are writ- 
ten with nzn. The script distinguishes <é> from 
<i>: larké ‘boy(s)’ vs. larki ‘girl’. Table 5 presents 
the consonants and vowels. 


6. SINDHI 


Sindhi, although an Indo-Aryan language, has 
phonemes not found in Urdu. It has created a 
new aspirated stop grapheme, a new retroflex 
grapheme, and a new imploded grapheme (three 
dots on top of a <d> is an imploded <d>. Table 6 
presents the consonants and vowels. 


7. OTTOMAN TURKISH 


One of the most basic typological features of 
Turkish is vowel harmony. The graphemes of the 
Arabic emphatic consonants are associated with 
the back vowels, while the corresponding non- 
emphatics are associated with the front vowels. 
Thus a word such as Turkish kara could be 
written garaa ~ garah ~ qaarah, and the <q> 
implies the back vowel /a/ in the first two of 
these. If it is written with an “lif, there is no 
ambiguity possible between front and back 
vowel. If this word were written with a <ks, it 
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would imply that a front vowel would follow. 
Similarly, dért ‘four’ is written either as <dwrt> 
or <drt>. If it were written with an emphatic 
<d>, that would imply that a back vowel would 
follow. Table 7 lists the consonants and vowels. 
It is easy to see that <v> has eight different 
values, thus causing the reader of Ottoman 
Turkish considerable difficulty. This was one 
of the reasons Atatiirk’s spelling reform was so 
successful. 


8. UYGHUR 


The most interesting thing about Uyghur as a 
written language is that it does not preserve the 
spelling of the Arabic loanwords. This in itself is 
quite unusual. As in Kurdish, the <h> is used to 
mark [e]. There are many resemblances to 
Persian and Urdu types, e.g. the letters <p>, <é>, 
and <z>. Some possible ambiguities in the vow- 
els are disambiguated, as, for example, [u] is a 
waw with a small waw on top as a diacritical 
mark; otherwise it is [o], and [6] has a haéek on 
top, and [ii] has a small vertical stroke on top of 
it. The script also quite cleverly differentiates [i] 
from [e] — something which even unvocalized 
Arabic does not do (Arabic mayl ~ mél ‘inclina- 
tion’ vs. mil ‘mile’ are both written J. Table 8 
presents the consonants and vowels. 


9. Matray (Jawt) 


The Arabic (or Jawi) script is still used for Malay 
on the eastern coast of peninsular Malaysia 
(there are two daily newspapers printed in it). 
However, it has lost ground over the past decades 
to the Latin script as a result of the use of Latin 
script for Bahasa Indonesia, almost the same lan- 
guage as Malay. However, one can still see Arabic 
script occasionally on buildings (e.g. banks) in 
Kuala Lumpur and other cities. Arabic has a long 
history of many centuries’ use in Malaysia, and it 
has made certain innovations; for example, an 
<f> with three dots on top is a <p>, and an <f> 
can be read in one of two fashions — either as an 
[f] or a [p]. An <p> is written as a gayn with three 
dots on top. Table 9 paints an accurate picture as 
to the consonants and vowels. 

ro. Hausa 

Hausa was written in Arabic script (called ajami < 
Arabic ‘ajam ‘Persian; non-Arab’) long before the 
introduction of the Roman alphabet (called boko 
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< ? English book). The former is tied to Islam by 
Hausa scholars, while the latter was introduced 
by the British and French colonials around 1900. 
Many traditional Hausa scholars still use ajami. 
However, most written Hausa is in boko. 

The short vowels are represented as follows: 
fatha /al, kasra lil, a dot below a consonant /a/; 
damma /o/ or /u/; long vowels use the same dia- 
critics plus ‘alif, ya’, or waw respectively. The 
diphthongs are written as in Arabic. 

Ir. SWAHILI 

Table 11 depicts the Swahili adaptation of the 
Arabic script. It is based on Allen (1945) and 
Beech (1918). Apparently, the literacy rate in 
Swahili in 1945 in Arabic script was quite high. 
The vowels are usually written, including the 
short vowel diacritics, except in well-known 
Arabic phrases. 

The use of the Arabic script for Swahili was 
never standardized. Thus, there is some varia- 
tion in orthographic practice. Since pronuncia- 
tion varies, so does the spelling. The educational 
background of the writer is also of great impor- 
tance. If a writer has studied Arabic (and almost 
all have, at least to some extent), many Arabic 
loanwords are spelled in Arabic fashion. With 
minimum exposure to Arabic, more phonetic 
(un-Arabic) spellings prevail. Strange as it may 
seem, the word kitabu ‘book’ is spelled in un- 
Arabic fashion without ‘alif. The word bwana 
‘Mr, Sir’ is written both with and without “alif: 
<bwn> and <bwrn. 

The short vowels are represented by fatha /a/, 
kasra Ie/ or lil, damma /o!/ or /u/; sukiin is used for 
zero vowel. The Sadda is often used to mark the 
gemination of a consonant; however, some writ- 
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ers omit it. The ta’ marbuta sometimes occurs as 
in Arabic, as do ‘alif maqsura, hamza, madda, etc. 
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Table 1. The Persian alphabet 
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LC 
Transliteration Transcription Isolated Final Initial Medial 

- [?, 9, 2, O] | ( 4 
b [b] bed _ 2 * 
P [P] ms = : + 
t [t] ra a ° = 
8 [s] e os ; a 
j [d3] id ce > ~ 
h [h, 2] c : : = 
kh [x] ra i a 
d Id] > re & = 
zZ [z] 3 ‘ = = 
r [] 5 , 7 _ 
z [z] 3 5 a 2 
zh [3] 5 4 - - 
s Is] uw uo ws aan 
sh (J) cS) ope b mA 
S [s] vw us 2 2 
Z [z] uw = 2 & 
t [t] Lb b Lb Lb 
Z [z] 4b b b be 
[?, O], preceding V > V: a & s Z 
gh Ly /V_V5 [q, G x] e é é 4 
3 [f] =) G 3 i 
[q] [q, c] re) G 3 FA 
k [k] J J $ S 
g Ig] J K g S 
I 1] J de J \ 
m [m] ? f° “ ~ 
n [n] fe) oO 3 ee 
Vv [v, u, 0, ow] 3 + ‘ - 
h [h, @, e, az], Arab. fem. [t] 2, 5 rare FS 4 
y Hj, 4, €] 3 “ Z * 
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Table 2. The Kurdish alphabet 











LC 
Transliteration Transcription Isolated Final Initial Medial 

- [?] | l - - 
b [b] Y aa 7 * 
Pp [p] Y > : + 
t [t] oe rise 3 = 
j [d5] ‘a é > x 
h [h] c Z - ~ 
d [d] 3 AY - - 
r [r] 2, J 7 

r li] y) 2. - 

Z [z] Bi J - = 
zh [3] 5 3 = = 
s [s] oO uM ww us 
sh UI ne Z s 
$ [s] (e--4 e) ova) nw 
, [%] a & s 2 
gh ly] a é é a 
f [f] 3S eh 3 a 
Vv [v] SG a 3 a 
q [q] te) é 5 4 
k [k] J oh § SK 
g [9] Ss & g S 
l [I] J J J rt 
HH J ic N 
m [m] ; ° 4 
n [n] o te 5 & 
w [w] 3 > 
h [h, 9] > b + + 
y [j, i, ex] GS @ 2 oa 
a [a] o(o) 4 2 + 
a [a] | \ - 

u [ur, ¥, o] 9 + - - 
u [ur] 38 39 = = 
1 [iz] os ot ed cd 
e [ex] Ss a ; * 
° lo] 5 3 2 3 
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Table 3. The Pashto alphabet 


LC 
Transliteration 


Transcription 


Isolated 


Final 


Initial 


Medial 
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[?, O, a, a(:), i, ul 
[b] 
[p] 
[t] 
[t] 
[s] 
[db] 
[c] 
[h, O] 
[ts] 
[dz] 
[x] 
[d] 
Id] 
[z] 
[r] 
[r] 
[z] 
[3] 
[z.] 
[s] 
UW] 
[s] 
[z] 
[t] 
[z] 


[?, O, a], preceding V>V: 


ly] 

[f] 

[q] 

[k] 

Ig] 

[1] 

[m] 

[n] 

In] 

[w, 0, u(:)] 
[h, a, 9, @], Arab. fem. [t] 
Hj, e, aj, 1(:)] 


COrOEMAAMN C6 CC ¢ 


wu 


ue 


6G or oG &G Cer & YE SF. %. & eo ee Gy ee 


° 
Y 
° 


Go 


PEG GAENEG LOA &EEEEGE ES GELS be LARA AA EE fo 


Caded 


be 


b b & & | 4 


&. 


KH WNW wv: 


& 
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Table 4. The Kashmiri alphabet 


LC Value Isolated Final Initial Medial LC Value Isolated Final Initial Medial 





Translit. Translit 
Be Bi; as & je. - a ow te. 
P [pl Y - : n gs gl S. Gh S 
t [t] 2 ree 3 4 1 [1] J db J i 
t [t] es) a 5 4 m [m] 2 f 4 “ 
S [s] ra) e 3 = n [n] 3 co 5 x 
j [d5] e c > am v [w] 3 3 : : 
c [t/] id a > > h [h] b 0, & b 4 
h tl co en = -» | y Gi = = oe x 
kh [k4] ‘2 ‘a > Ea a [a] | = i = 
d [d] > a - - a [az] | | 
d Id] 5 i : : . 16 ; l : 
Zz [z] 3 J - - a [ar] | | | 
r [r] 3 5 - - i [iz] | | - 
r [r] 5 5 : - i [i] cl oe il : 
Z [z] 3 - - - w [+1] | - | é 
ts [ts] 3 s - - wv [+] | - | : 
s [s] wo oo ww pon u [ur] | - | - 
é Ul ve en a aon i [u] 5| 4% si A 
$ [s] uv us oe) na 6) [or] 3 sl ol 4 
zZ Iz] 4 v2 2 2 ) [o] 3 + 3 3 
t [t] Lb b Lb Lb 6 [>] al ws! | 8 
Z [z] Lb b L 4 6 [91] i, i, - - 
[2] ¢ “ 2 _ e [el] J ae? ail ae 
gh [gl p i : : @ [er] J ke, Rs 
f Be. a 3 4 y a a : 24 
q [k] 3 G 3 A 
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Table 5. The Urdu alphabet 
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LC 
Transliteration Transcription Isolated Final Initial Medial 

- /C_[a] [a] | l - - 
b [b] rat ag 2 + 
P [P] ad : : 
t [t] ra) on 3 = 
t [t] oS o 3 * 
Ss [s] ra) & 3 £ 
j [d3] id & > x 
c [t]] ‘dl a = > 
b [hl c c - an 
kh [x] z i s - 
d [d] 3 a - - 
d Id] 3 4 - - 
Z [z] $ 4 - - 
r [r] p) 2 7 = 
r [c] 3 3 = = 
z Iz] 3 3 = = 
zh [3] 5 3 7 = 
s [s] uw uM ws on 
sh UI ie ee : E 
$ [s] vw v2 - 2 
z [2] e a 2 2 
t [t] Lb b Lb Lb 
Z [z] Lb bb L 4b 
‘ /C_[a]; [P, ?,2] a e s a 
gh ly] a é& é ES 
f [f] G ea 3 rs 
q Iq] 3 is 3 i 
k [k] J ol § SK 
g [9] J & . & 
| (1) f J ) fn 
m [m] ? ° 4 ~ 
n [n]; nasalization 5 o 5 4 
n nasalization r a ’ 2 
Vv [v, u, U, 0, ow] 5 + - - 
h /_# [a]; [h, O] 2 4 b + 
t [t] (Arabic feminine) 3 4 - = 
y Lisi, €] é . : - 
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Table 6. The Sindhi alphabet 





LC Value Isolated Final Initial Medial LC Value Isolated Final Initial Medial 
Translit. Translit 

/C_{a] U - - Zz [z] 3 5 - - 
b [b] Y o 2 + Ss [s] (co u ~ “ 
b [6] re Pe ‘ “ sh [J] 
bh [b] YS a ‘ bs s  [s] w we 2 2 
€ [t] ra a 3 2 Z [z] Ne v2 2 2 
th [th] & & ; # t [t] L Lb L L 
t [t] Ye & 3 . Zz [z] b be L b 
th (t"] : [D] ‘a & £ x 
s [t"] e ros 3 2 gh = [g] e é é & 
Pp [p] Y o Z * f [f] G A 3 4 
[45] ra & > x ph [p"] S oe i 
j [f] c & > a q_ {k] é 3 5 a 
jh [d3"] ves oe + vrs k  {k] S S S S 
fi In] ic & > * kh [k*] s S 5 S 
c [t]] a ‘a z x [g] S SK F 
ch [tf*] id & = > § Ig] S & g ES 
h [h] id c > x gh = [g"] s eK 45 rN 
kh [x] c ic > an n {gl & & & S 
d [d] > ny - - | [1] J J J it 
dh [d>] 3 Bt - - m_  [m] ? f “ “ 
d [df] 3 a - - n [n] i) o 5 = 
d Id] 3 4 > ¥ n [n] S) & ; “ 
dh [>] 2 + ; 5 v__ [v, u, o] 3 3s - = 
z [z] 5 4 : - h [hl] ¢ . s + 
r [r] 5) , - = y [ie] 3 3 F + 
r Ir] 5 3 : : 
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Table 7. The Ottoman Turkish alphabet 
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LC 
Transliteration* Transcription Isolated Final Initial Medial 
- [a, O]; sometimes [o, e] | l - - 
b [b, p] a brad 2 + 
P [Pl] = v : ¢ 
t [t] oe rant 3 2 
s [s] ra) & 3 7 
c [d3, tf] a & > x 
¢ [tJ] ‘dl a = > 
h [hI c : - ~ 
bh [h] c ‘a > x 
d [d, t] 3 AY - - 
Z [z] $ 4 - - 
r [r] 2 J * ~ 
z [z] 3 3 = = 
j [3] 3 5 = * 
s Is] uw uM ws ~ 
: UJ) ee ot a a 
$ [s] vw v2 a 2 
Z [z, d] vw v2 2 2 
t [t, d] b b Lb Lb 
Z [z] Lb bb L & 
‘ [, a] ‘a & rs 2 
8 [v,, k, hl - : Z é 
f [f] 3 a 3 A 
k [k] : é 3 i 
k [k, j] J oh § SK 
g [g, k] & & $ & 
fi [n] gd a - RK 
l [I] 3 J J rt 
m [m] p ° 4 ~ 
n In] o o j a 
Vv [v, O, u, wt, i, y, O, ce] 4 n - - 
h [h, a, i, e], Arab. fem. [t] d5 3 rare FS 4 
y [is i, se ej, 4, u, wa re : ’ . 
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Table 8. The Uyghur alphabet 





LC 
Transliteration Transcription Isolated Final Initial Medial 

a [a] | \ - - 
a [a] > 4 = = 
b [b] Y bes 2 * 
Pp Ip] yY > 2 + 
t [t] oe rary 3 = 
[d5] c ¢ . x 
ch [tf] id & > cad 
kh [x] Cc ‘a > > 
d [d] 3 a - - 
r [r] 3) 4 7 . 
z [z] 5 3 = 5 
zh [3] 5 $ : : 
s [s] ow uM ww us 
sh [1 e a A 
gh ly] e é & 
f [f] e ck 3 A 
q [q] re) é 5 4 
k [k] J ol § K 
g [9] S & g 
ng [n, n] rs) a 5 x 
l (1] J J ) fn 
m [m] ; ° 4 
n [n] i) o 5 & 
h [h] FS va FS + 
fo) [o] 4, ’, : 
u [ul 3 + : 
6 [o] 5 : : ; 
i i : : 
v lv] 3 $ 
c le] ¥ “ 2 + 
i [i] GS & ’ ra 
y Uj] 3 e Z * 
la [la] Y 1 - - 
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Table 9. The Malay (Jawi) alphabet 
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LC 
Transliteration Transcription Isolated Final Initial Medial 
- [O] \ l - - 
b [b] — o 2 * 
t [t] oe ee 3 s 
th [s] & ee 3 rs 
j [d3] ia & > > 
b (h c c - ~ 
kh [x, k] ra i: A es 
d [d] 2 4 - - 
dz [dz] 3 A - - 
r [r] y) 2 a. 
z [z, d3] 5 5 2 ; 
s [s] ow uM ww at 
sh UJ, s] a ot ‘ E 
$ Is] ood v2 oad on 
d [z, d3] ee vu 2 2 
t [t] Lb b Lb Lb 
Zz [z] Lb bb L 4 
: [O] a e s x 
gh ly, ©] a é é a 
ng [a p i 2 4 
f [f, pl G ie 3 a 
p [p] d é 5 a 
k [k] r . 3 i 
k [k] J ol § K 
g [9] & S s BS 
l (1) ‘| J ) fn 
ia [m] ; é a 
n [n] i) o 5 Zt 
Ww [w] 3 + rs % 
h [h] > 4 FS 4 
la [la] Y M - - 
> [9] ; ; : ‘ 
i] re 4 : . 
ny In] rs) & 2 + 
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Table ro. The Hausa alphabet 


Hausa name 


isolated initial medial final 


Boko equivalents 





alif 

ba 

ta 

ca 

jim 

ha 

ha mai-ruwa 
dal 

zal 

ra 

zaira 

tsa mai-hannu 
zadi 

kaf lasan 
lam 

mim 
nun 

sodi 

lodi 

ain 
angal 

fa 

kaf wati 
sin 

shin 


ha kuri 


Semi-vowels 


wau 


ya 


| | 
ss. : 7 = 
o 3 a a 
€ = e 
ia os io c 
J ; . é 
r) - - a 
3 2 s i 
P) = = y 
2 a 7 3 
Lb Lb b Lb 
L b b b 
J ig SK oh 
J A J 
f : : f 
s) * Oo 
ocd i “a us 
u 2 2 U2 
é : ‘ é 
2 : i é 
Ye 3 a a 
G 5 a G 
uw aad ral um 
0 S + a 


w 
| 
& 


a ges 
i 2 


BON “Go Br et 
ot 
n 


N 


s. df 


ot 


—-H Bp 3 - AN 


TKD KF He. 
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Table 11. The Swahili alphabet 
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Swahili Name Isolated Final Medial Initial Roman IPA 
alifu | l - - 
be Y - * : B [p], [p"], [6], [™b] 
te o ry a 5 T [t], [tc] 
te kiti 
the oe £ 3 Th [8] (only in Arabic loanwords) 
jimu id & > = J [3], [4], sometimes [g] 
hhe ‘Ss ct ~ > H [h] 
he ngoke 
khe z ‘a & > Kh [h] (only in Arabic loanwords) 
dali > x = - D [ d], ["d] 
dhali 3 Es - - Dh [6] (only in Arabic loanwords) 
re 3 F - - R [r] 
re kiti 
re kusuka 5 = - - 
ze 3 Ss - - Z [z] 
sini ow oo on a S [s] 
shini so ish oo i Sh (fl, [ef] 
swadi vw ua 2 2 S, Sw [s], [s¥] 
dhadi ow va 2 2 Dh [3] 
dhe ma’arufu 
twe Lb b Lb Lb T, Tw [t], [t”] 
dhwe L b b L D,Dw,Z [3] 
aini t e = s G [?],[o] 
ghaini ‘a é a £ Gh Ig], [o], [og], [vy] (Ly] only in 
Arabic loanwords) 
fe G ae a 5 £F [fl], [v] 
kafu G é a 3 Q,K [k] 
kyafu JS ol K S K [k], [k*] 
lamu J J rf J L [I] 
mimu ; ° o “ M [m] 
nun Ra) o o 5 N [n] 
he > 4 + ae H [h] 
he mduara 
wau & - - W [w], [or], [ur] 
ye S - * 2 Y Ly], [i], [el, [ny] 
Extra letters sometimes used in Swahili but not in Arabic 
pe Y - 7 ; -P (pl, [p"] 
che cé ee 24 > Ch [ef], [tf] 
Be t é A i G Ig], [S"] 
ve G a a 3 Vv [v] 
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Arabic Alphabet: Origin 


The Arabic alphabet, or more precisely ‘abjad 
‘consonantary’ takes its origin from the Naba- 
taean variant of late Aramaic script, which suits 
Semitic morphology based on the tri-consonan- 
tal root, but records neither short vowels nor 
most inflectional endings (Daniels 1990:730). In 
the process of adoption, the letters were graphi- 
cally homogenized, and subsequently a variety of 
mostly supralinear signs were devised to opti- 
mize the phonetic precision of the script. 

The Arabic alphabet most often denotes the 
formal variant within the Arabic languages 
(Classical Arabic, Modern Standard Arabic), 
though before Islam, in Islamic early private 
writings on papyri (Hopkins 1984:xliv—xlvii), in 
— Judaeo-Arabic (Blau 2002), and increasingly 
from the 5th/rith century onwards informal 
texts were recorded in writing. Since the script 
omits the inflectional endings, and the orthogra- 
phy of the glottal stop (hamza) as an additional 
sign is treated loosely in manuscripts, the graphic 
image partially veils unintended nonstandard 
forms. 

Writing was not immediately accepted by 
Arab scholarship, which first evolved in the 
transmitting of Prophetic traditions, and book 
learners were denigrated as subufiyyun (Rosen- 
thal 1947:6-18; Schoeler 2002:40, 120-121; al- 
Xatib al-Bagdadi, Tagyid 29-63). Until the 
3rd/oth century at least, writing therefore coex- 
isted with the aural transmission of knowledge 
‘heard’ from a teacher (samd‘), even if the claim 
of such personal contact was occasionally more 
fiction than fact. 

The Arabic alphabet has been appropriated 
for numerous mostly non-Semitic Islamic lan- 
guages in the past and present. Today the most 
important of these are Berber, Persian, Pashto, 
Kurdish, Urdu, Sindhi, Kashmiri, and Uyghur 
for which additional signs were introduced. 
After the Roman alphabet, Arabic is the second 
most frequent segmental script in the world (> 
Alphabet: Use for other language). 

In art and architecture, Arabic letters give 
the Arabic language permanence and ubiquity 
far beyond the realm of its spoken use; they 
pervade the entire area of Islam where they 
constitute “symbols of a true politico-religious 
unity” (Sourdel-Thomine 1978:1114). Familiar in 
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Europe since the Crusades from imported lux- 
ury objects, they were occasionally reproduced 
(correctly or incorrectly) on Christian and Jew- 
ish monuments and artifacts for decorative 
purposes. 


t. BEFORE THE ARABIC ’ABJAD 


Long before Arabs had a script of their own they 
left traces in other writings of the Ancient Near 
East. Tribal and royal names survive in Neo- 
Assyrian historical sources about their dealings 
with (often female) Bedouin tribal chiefs (Eph’al 
1982; + Arabs). Ancient South Arabian script 
denotes South Semitic languages different from 
Old > North Arabian, the ancestor of modern 
Arabic. However, since the latter half of the rst 
millennium B.C.E., the northern Arabs used the 
Old South Arabian alphabet in five variants 
mainly in the northern Arabian Peninsula and in 
Jordan. These are the alphabets of Thamidic 
(6th century B.C.E. to 4th century C.E. in west 
and central northern Arabia), Dedanic and 
Lihyanic (5th century B.C.E. to rst century C.E. 
in northwest Arabia), Safaitic (1st century B.C.E. 
to 3rd century C.E. in the Safa’ stone desert 
southeast of Damascus), and Hasaean (also 
called Hasaitic; 5th to 2nd century B.C.E. in the 
northeast of southern Arabia on the Persian 
Gulf; Miller 1982). Their order of letters, identi- 
cal with the South Arabian order beginning with 
<h 1h m> might be as old as the now predomi- 
nant Canaanite-Phoenician order beginning 
< b g d> (Dietrich and Loretz 1988:289, 294) 
and survives today in the Ethiopic alphabet and 
perhaps in the etymology of Latin elementum 
pl. elementa ‘letters, alphabet; beginnings, pri- 
mary causes’, which word according to Mil- 
ler (1994-1996) reflects the beginning of the 
Ancient South Arabian order of the first letters 
of the alphabet <h-I-b-m>. These Old North 
Arabian scripts preserve mostly short texts in 
languages that still differed from Classical 
Arabic, such as their use of the article ha- as 
opposed to Classical Arabic al-. Arabs also spo- 
radically used Imperial Aramaic as early as the 
5th century B.C.E. 

Four centuries later, the Arab satellite states of 
the Roman, Seleucid, and Parthian Empires de- 
veloped their own varieties of Aramaic script 
(Nabataean, Palmyrenian, Syriac, and Hatran). 
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Of these, the Nabataean script (attested roo 
B.C.E.-350 C.E.) was the genetic ancestor of 
the current Arabic alphabet (Cantineau 1930- 
1932; Healey 1993:49-63). This had been 
asserted by Theodor Noldeke as early as 1865 
and supported by Adolf Grohmann, based on the 
development of individual graphemes. There- 
after, a competing explanation with Syriac as an 
ancestor was proposed by Jean Starcky (1966: 
932-34) based on the script’s ductus (general 
shape and formation of letters and their combi- 
nations), and claims of this kind can still be 
found today. The calligraphic influence of Syriac 
script on Arabic, once it had come into being, 
may be argued profitably (Abbott 1939:19-20; 
Briquel-Chatonnet 1997:143-44; Healey 1990- 
1991:41-43). But the epigraphic data leave no 
doubt that the shapes of the letters and the 
specific set of homographs can only be derived 
from a Nabataean provenance (Grohmann 
1976-71:2.13, 17-21) [See plates I a—b]. Detailed 
documentations for each grapheme based on 
dated inscriptions and papyri are now available 
(Healey 1990-1991:44-45 and tables; Gruendler 
1993:123-30 and charts) [See plates II a—b]. 

The script of the Nabataeans continued to be 
used after their defeat by the Romans (106 C.E.) 
by Jews and Arabs in Syro-Palestine until the 4th 
century C.E. In two Nabataean inscriptions by 
Arabs (‘En Avdat, between 88-89 and 125-126 
C.E.; an-Namara, 328 C.E.) Arabic language 
is expressed through Nabataean characters, 
whereas others (e.g. "Umm al-Jimal, c. 250 C.E.; 
el-Ula, 267 C.E.) show an admixture of Arabic 
(Negev 1986:48; Versteegh 1997:30-36 with 
further bibliography). 

The move from Nabataean to Arabic was com- 
plex, for the Nabataean script combined epi- 
graphic, formal, and free cursive variants, which 
developed at different speeds. Around the turn of 
the rst century C.E. the formal cursive of the 
Engaddi papyri from Nahal Hever (Starcky 1954: 
162 and pls. 1-3; Yardeni a.o. 2002:1.169-256 
and pls. 15-26 on P. Yadin [5/6 Hev] 1-4 all dated 
within 93-99 C.E.) and the free, or extreme, cur- 
sive found in the same group of papyri (Yardeni 
a.0. 2002:1.257-76 and pls. 55-56 on P. Yadin 
[5/6 Hev] 6 and 9 dated 119-120 and 122-123 
C.E. respectively) and the Nessana ostraca 
(Rosenthal 1962:200, emended by Naveh 1979: 
t11, n. 4) already show shapes the epigraphic 
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script arrives at two centuries later. The Nabata- 
ean cursive thus served as the model for the 
Arabic script [See plates III a—b]. Nonetheless, few 
cursive documents have been preserved, and 
supplementary evidence must be gleaned from 
late epigraphic Nabataean (Naveh 1982:156; 
Healey 1990-1991:43-44, 50-52, with further 
bibliography). 


2. THE FORMATION OF THE 
ARABIC ?ABJAD 


The Arabic abjad first materialized in five brief 
pre-Islamic inscriptions from Syria and north- 
west Arabia. They display a clearly Arabic duc- 
tus, though they are linguistically controversial 
and graphically heterogeneous. Except for the 
graffito on a Nabataean sanctuary in Jabal 
Ramm near ‘Aqaba, datable to the first half of 
the 4th century C.E., all inscriptions belong to 
the 6th century C.E. They include a triling- 
ual inscription in Greek, Syriac, and Arabic on 
a Christian martyrion in Zabad southeast of 
Aleppo (512 C.E.), a historical inscription in 
Jabal ’Usays (Sés) on the Syrian-Roman border 
approximately 1oo kilometers southeast of 
Damascus (528 C.E.), a graffito in the double 
church of Umm al-Jimal southwest of Bosra (ca. 
6th century C.E.), and a Greek and Arabic bilin- 
gual text on a martyrion in Harran in the Leja 
(586 C.E.) (Grohmann 1967-1971:2.14-15;3 
Gruendler 1993:13-14). 

For paleographic studies up to the 2nd/8th 
century, the most reliable conclusions can be 
drawn by limiting the investigation to the pre- 
served dated specimens listed above, even if these 
are extremely sparse for the pre-Islamic period. 
Arabic script has been preserved on stone and 
objects of craft such as mosaics, metal objects, 
glass weights, earthenware, coins, and cloth. 
Cursive script mostly survives on papyrus and 
parchment and, since the 2nd/8th century, on rag 
paper. Earlier writing materials were stripped 
stalks of palm branches, wood (both already 
attested for the South Arabian cursive; see 
Ryckmans a.o. 1994), and shoulder blades of 
camels. Medieval accounts about the formative 
period of the Arabic script derive from later cen- 
turies and cannot be taken at face value. Abbott 
(1939:3-12) has attempted to reconcile the 
alleged invention of the script in al-Anbar or 
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al-Hira in Iraq, whereas most epigraphic remains 
hail from Syria. More plausible is that Muslim 
scholars tried to locate the invention of their 
script in places where they knew pre-Islamic 
Arabic expertise of writing to have come into 
contact with Aramaic-Hellenistic culture, such as 
in the figure of the poet and scribe ‘Adi ibn Zayd 
(d. ca. §90-Goo C.E.) (Endress 1982:169-170). 

The configuration of Arabic script can be 
characterized by five trends, the antecedents of 
which can already be observed in Aramaic: (1) in 
the 4th century B.C.E. positional variants, or 
allographs, emerged in the form of larger final 
letters in the Aramaic cursive; (2) in the rst cen- 
tury C.E. letters became fully connected in cur- 
sive Nabataean; at the same time (3) bars of 
letters were integrated into continuous strokes, 
and formerly distinct letters merged (bét/nian, 
gimellhét, zayin/rés, yod Itaw, péh/qop) in the 
cursive of Nahal Hever; (4) in the free Nabata- 
ean cursive, the ‘ceiling-line’ limiting the height 
of most letters was replaced by a baseline 
(graffiti only show this in the 3rd century C.E.); 
finally (5) the Namara inscription (328 C.E.) 
shows the lam-~alif ligature for the first time. 
(Here and in the following a letter’s shape is 
referred to by its name, e.g. Nabataean zayin or 
Arabic zday, and a letter’s sound by its phonetic 
symbol, e.g. z). The mergers listed under point 
(3) are specific to Nabataean and only they 
explain the Arabic homographs jim/ba@’, ra’/zay, 
non-final ba@’/nin, ya’/ta’, and non-final fa’/qéf. 
By themselves, these homographs preclude a 
provenance from Syriac where all of the 
graphemes gamal, hét, rés, zayn, bét, niin, yid, 
taw, pé and gop remain distinct. Among the 
three varieties of Nabataean, the free cursive 
most closely approximates pre-Islamic Arabic: 
straight (Nabataean:) alep / (Arabic:) ‘alif, short 
hooked taw/ta’, three parallel teeth for sin/Sin, 
integrated tét/ta’, hooked ‘ayin/‘ayn, a closed 
loop without stem for péh/fa’, rounded mém/ 
mim, looped héh/ha’, lowered curved waw/waw, 
and s-shaped left-turning final yod/ya’. At the 
present state of paleographic evidence, the emer- 
gence of the Arabic abjad must be surmised in 
the late 2nd or 3rd century C.E., between the lat- 
est cursive Nabataean and the earliest attested 
Arabic script. 

In the Arabic ‘abjad, the first two formative 
trends (positional variants and connections be- 
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tween letters) were integrated into a system, 
each shape being made to correspond to a 
specific (initial, medial, final, or isolated) posi- 
tion — excepting the six letters ‘lif, dal/dal, 
ra’/zay, and waw which developed no connec- 
tion to the left. In addition to the above-men- 
tioned mergers (third trend), homographs had 
already been imported to Arabic from the West 
Semitic abgad, because its reduced inventory of 
22 Phoenician sounds only required this amount 
of graphemes. Conversely, in Arabic all Proto- 
Semitic sounds except s* (also §) had remained 
distinct and needed to be expressed by an extant 
graphic shape. This explains the presence of 
multiple letters doing double duty. The Nabata- 
ean letters taw, hét, dalet, sadeh, tét and ‘ayin 
thus served secondarily to indicate the sounds f, 
x, d, d, d, and g, and Nabataean sin denoted 
both Arabic s and §. Together, the Phoenician 
sound mergers and the Nabataean graphic 
mergers led the Arabic graphemes to shrink to 
18 (alif, ba’, jim, dal, ra’, sin, sad, ta’, ‘ayn, fa’, 
gaf, kaf, lam, mim, niin, ha’, waw, ya’), or 15 in 
non-final position (with b@?/niin/y@ and fa’/qaf 
becoming identical) expressing a sum of 28 
sounds [See plate IV]. This homogeneity would 
be further enhanced in Arabic calligraphy, but it 
hampered the legibility of difficult texts. No cap- 
itals developed in Arabic script, where varieties 
of one letter depend strictly on its relative posi- 
tion within the word. 

The alphabetic order is based essentially on 
the Aramaic order with the new homographs 
distinguished by diacritics added after their 
respective model “lif, ba’, ta’, ta’, jim, ba’, xa’, 
dal, dal, ra’, zay, sin, Sin, sad, dad, ta’, da’, ‘ayn, 
gayn, fa’, qaf, kaf, lam, mim, nin, ha’, waw, ya’. 
This order was amply used as an ordering prin- 
ciple for medieval language dictionaries (mostly 
by a word’s last letter), poets’ collected works, 
or diwans (by a poem’s final rhyming letter, or 
gafiya), and biographical dictionaries (by first 
letter of given name, or ism). The Aramaic order 
survives in the numerical use of the letters which 
continued to be applied in the sciences “lif, ba’, 
jim, dal, ha, waw, zay, ba’, ta’ (= 1-9); ya’, kaf, 
lam, mim, niin, sin, ‘ayn, fa’, sad (= 10-90); gaf, 
1a’, Sin, ta’, ta’, x@, dal, dad, da’ (= 100-900); 
gayn = 1000). A third order is that of letter fre- 
quency, which was used for cryptography (see, 
e.g., Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, Burhan 354). 
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3. THE ARABIC ?ABJAD IN ISLAM 


For early Islamic > paleography, the literary 
accounts still prove problematic, as they lack full 
descriptions and were composed long after the 
scribal practices they discuss. An exception is 
Ibn an-Nadim’s definition of one letter (alif) in 
the early Meccan script, allowing its identi- 
fication in actual specimens, now referred to as 
bijdzi script (Abbott 1939:18—19 and pls. 8-13). 
The terms mda’il and masq, often understood as 
scripts today, may not have meant that originally 
(Déroche 1980:213—-21). Nonetheless, scholars 
have ventured to identify scripts listed in the 
sources: J.G.C. Adler first applied the term > 
‘Kafic’ in 1780 to Qur’anic material, Josef von 
Karabacek, mda‘il and ‘iraqi (Déroche 1980: 
209-12). Others identified badi* (Schroeder 
1937:234-48), gubar (Abbott 1939:37-38), 
musalsal (Abbott 1941:98—-99), jalil (Grohmann 
1952:75-77), tulut rayban (ibid. 81), and 
garmata (Dietrich 195 5:46, 67). Some medieval 
terms grew too vague, so the kufi of early 
Qur’ans has been replaced by six groups of 
‘Abbasid scripts’ by Déroche (1992:34-47), and 
the use of the term nasx for early papyri is dis- 
couraged as anachronistic by Khan (1992: 
45-46; cf. emendations in Diem 1993). How- 
ever, irrespective of the often dubious factual 
accuracy for the early period, the rich literary 
sources underscore the importance Arabic— 
Islamic culture placed upon the history of its 
script and its artful execution. 

Groups of dated or datable specimens provide 
amore reliable basis for early paleographic study. 
Even so, this research remains in a preliminary 
state with a vast amount of yet-uncharted mate- 
rial. During the first three centuries of Islam, 
scripts diverged between (more or less homo- 
geneous) groups of texts with distinct func- 
tions: memorial and votive inscriptions, Qur’dns, 
papyrus documents and letters, and scholarly 
and literary manuscripts. The application to all 
of them of one script terminology, derived from 
later secretarial manuals is problematic, and 
some scholars prefer a careful analysis of all 
(or a significant sample) of a script’s graphemes 
in order to build a typology, although the con- 
clusions drawn from small collections remain 
limited (Flury 1920:8-21; Déroche 1980:213). 
Different concepts have been introduced to grasp 
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the level of execution in a piece of writing. For 
example, a cluster of scripts can be viewed as a 
circle, with the example closest to the ‘ideal’ at its 
center, and the loosest reproduction at the 
periphery (Déroche 1992:16). Similarly, Noam 
Chomsky’s syntactic notion of competence vs. 
performance serves to distinguish a writer’s ideal 
form, ‘competence’, from the actual result, ‘per- 
formance’ (Khan 1992:39, n. 53). 

Arabic script thrived as the medium for 
recording the Ouran and as the official script of 
the Umayyad caliphate from ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
reform of 78/697. It spread from Upper Egypt to 
Sogdiana within a century (Gruendler 1993:28, 
167). By the end of the rst century A.H., four 
groups of scripts had already emerged: (1) an 
angular epigraphic script, first attested in a 
clumsily carved Egyptian tombstone (31/652), 
reached a regular ductus in milestone inscrip- 
tions (64-86/685-705) and the mosaic band 
and copper plate of the Dome of the Rock 
(both 71/691). A rounded cursive, first attested 
in a requisition of sheep on papyrus (22/643), 
diversified into a (2) routined, ligatured protocol 
script, (3a) a wide-spaced slender chancellery 
hand, preserved in the gubernatorial correspon- 
dence of Qurra ibn Sarik (r. 90-96/709-714) 
from Qom ISqawh, including (3b) a denser and 
squatter variant for bilingual tax notifications, 
and (4) a slanting script of Quran fragments, 
now referred to as hijdzi (Gruendler 1993: 
131-141) [See plates V and VI a-b]. 

Diacritical marks (iam, naqt) were possibly 
inspired by pre-Islamic Nabataean or Syriac 
examples (Endress 1982:1.175, n. 82). They 
appear as a complete system, though used selec- 
tively on the earliest dated documents, the said 
requisition and a building inscription on a dam 
of Mu‘awiya (58/677), as well as OQur’dns in 
bijdzi script datable to the rst/7th century. 
During the two following centuries, diacritics 
were increasingly used in Our’ans and literary 
texts, but less so in private and business docu- 
ments, which form the bulk of early papyri 
(Grohmann 1952:83, n. 289; Abbott 1957- 
1972:3, documents 4-7; Ferrando 2001:76-77 
to be corrected accordingly). The literary dis- 
cussion over their usefulness and social accep- 
tability continued through the 3rd/9th century 
(Rosenthal 1948:17, 26; Ragib 1990:16). Small 
diacritic strokes predominated in Ourdns, 
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diacritic points in papyri and manuscripts. They 
marked either all meanings of a homograph 
(<b@lta’ ta /nun/ya’>, <jimlha/xa@’>, <fa/qaf>) 
or only one of a pair (<dal/dal>, <ta’/da’>, < 
‘aynigayn>, <sin/Sin>). Initially, only qaf was 
distinguished by a dot above (or below) in the 
2nd/8th century, and fa’ received the respective 
opposite diacritic later. This distribution was 
kept in magribi script, whereas a single dot on fa’ 
and a double dot on qf spread in the East in the 
3rd/oth century. In its early history, the system 
was still fluid, as visible in changing diacritics; 
a Ouran manuscript (Paris Ar. 376 b) distin- 
guishes zdy from ra’ and ‘ayn from gayn by a dot 
beneath and sin from sin by three dots beneath. 
In the 2nd/8th century, the feminine ending writ- 
ten in pausal form as ha’ received two dots, 
forming the ta’ marbuta, and a century later, a 
miniature kaf was placed inside the final kaf to 
prevent confusion with final lam. In a reverse 
manner of distinction, so-called muhmal signs 
were devised to indicate unmarked letters in the 
form of dots, tilted small /a@, or miniatures of the 
letters themselves. 

The use of vowel signs in the mid-2nd/8th cen- 
tury can be deduced from both the theological 
dispute about them in the written sources and 
extant contemporary Our’dn fragments (Abbott 
1939, nos. 9-13, 15). Most Medieval Arabic 
sources ascribe the invention of Qur’anic vocal- 
ization to Abi l’ Aswad ad-Dwali (d. 69/688) or 
his disciple Nasr ibn ‘Asim (d. 89/707), but trace 
the impulse back to an Umayyad governor, 
whether Ziyad ibn ’Abihi (r. 45-53/665-73) or 
al-Hajjaj (tr. 75-95/694-714). In OQur’ans an 
(often red) colored dot above a consonant indi- 
cates the following short vowel a (fath), beneath 
it 7 (Rasr), at the letter’s base u (damm), and a 
double dot in these positions signifies indeter- 
minacy (tanwin). Further orthographic signs — 
an inverted half-circle or hook for a double con- 
sonant and a line above “lif for its zero-value 
— were ascribed to al-Xalil ibn “Ahmad (d. ca. 
160-75/776-91) though attested only in the 
3rd/oth century. The glottal stop (bamza), omit- 
ted in the consonantal text (unless an otiose “alif 
had been kept or a glide had replaced it) was rein- 
stated as a supplemental sign to an existing letter 
(alif, waw, or ya’) or placed on the line. The 
marker was variously a colored dot, a semi- 
circle, or a miniature ‘ayz. In the same century, 
papyri began to display the use of short strokes 
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for the vowels a and i, a small waw for u, anda 
double stroke (or a double waw) for indetermi- 
nacy. Further miniature letters were introduced: 
a small mim derived from jazm ‘apocopation’ for 
vowellessness (sukun), a small sin from Sadd or 
tasdid ‘strengthening’ for a double consonant, a 
small sdd derived from was! or sila ‘connection’ 
for ‘alif with zero-value, and small mim-dal 
derived from madd ‘extension’ for the word- 
initial a or the word-final a’. These orthographi- 
cal signs became fully used a century later in 
Qur’dns and difficult-to-read texts. No punctua- 
tion developed, except markers of Our’dn verses 
(dots, strokes, circles, or rosettes). Nonetheless, 
modern editors have introduced Western — 
punctuation in reverse direction. Occasionally, 
medieval texts other than Our’dns were subdi- 
vided into sections by dotted circles or extended 
words (masq). 

For the period from the 4th/roth century 
onwards, medieval sources yield ample informa- 
tion on contemporary practices of script and pen- 
manship, among these notably Ibn an-Nadim’s 
(d. 380/990) Fibrist (4-12), and the extensive 
treatment by al-Qalqasandi (d. 821/1418) (Subh 
II, 440-88, III, 1-226/Ilz, 440-88, IIz, 1-222; 
cf. Endress 1982:190-91; Gacek 1987:129-30). 
Later, Mamluk secretarial manuals in particular 
described and even illustrated chancellery scripts 
(partly used for calligraphy). By the 7th/13th cen- 
tury, five or more frequently six scripts (later 
called al-aqlam as-sitta) had established them- 
selves in chancellery and in popular practice. 
They fell into a ‘moist’ (murattab) subgroup, 
emphasizing the curvilinear elements and consist- 
ing of > tulut, tawqi‘’, and rigd‘, and a ‘dry’ 
(yabis) subgroup tending towards the rectilinear 
and including mubaqqaq, rayhan, and > nasx. 
Scripts were further classified by size, the 
extremes being gigantic tumar and tiny gubar for 
pigeon posts, or by the presence of serifs (¢arwis) 
or closed loops (tams) (Gacek 1989:144-45). The 
literary sources also recorded pioneering calligra- 
phers: Ibn Mugla (d. 328/939), who codified 
nasx, elevating it to a Qur’anic script; Ibn al- 
Bawwab (d. 423/1032) who further refined it; 
and Yaqut al-Musta‘simi (d. ca. 697/1298), who 
invented a new way of trimming the galam and 
excelled in the six scripts. Ibn al-Bawwab leaves 
behind the first Quran in nasx, dated 
391/1000-1001 and Yaqit’s name appears on 
several (partly forged) Our’ans. 
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4. ORTHOGRAPHY 


Similar to the Arabic graphemes, the earliest 
orthographic conventions take their origin in the 
late Aramaic script (Diem 1976, 1983:395- 
401). The non-denotation of short vowels, but 
the denotation of long # and 7 by the glides waw 
and yod, and the phonetic writing of the t-infix 
in the verbal Form VIII take their beginning 
here. Arabic names and words that contained 
letters which had merged in Aramaic were not 
denoted with the phonetically closest sound, but 
with their etymological cognate in Imperial 
Aramaic or Nabataean, e.g. madara ‘to look’ was 
written as <ntr> according to Aramaic ntar ‘to 
guard’ (Diem 1980:73) or xaldsun ‘clearance’ by 
<hls> (Yardeni a.o. 2002:28-30). Frequent letter 
correspondences were then generalized within 
words that lacked Aramaic cognates. This was a 
straightforward procedure as most writers of 
Arabic before Islam were also somewhat famil- 
iar with Aramaic. Further traces of Aramaic 
orthography are the otiose nominative waw 
in the name ‘Amr<w> and the open writing of 
ta in dat. 

In the late Nabataean stage, the final -d came 
to be rendered by ya’ when this was justified by 
paradigmatic derivation. The feminine ending 
-atun was recorded in its pausal form -ah by the 
letter ba such as <’mh> instead of <’mt> for 
tamatun ‘maidservant’. Ddt, which never 
occurred in pausal position, retained the open 
final ta’ unchanged. 

In its hijazi stage, the orthography reflected a 
dialect in which the glottal stop had been lost 
and the long final z had been shortened to -i. This 
is reflected in the reinterpretation of the now 
otiose internal lif as a, beginning with histori- 
cal spellings, such as <r’s> ‘head’, read as ras, 
and then expanded to words for which no ety- 
mological “alif had previously existed, such as 
nas ‘people’. The long final 7 was similarly not 
denoted, such as in Qur’anic <dyn> for dini ‘my 
religion’. 

When this dialect orthography was used for 
recording the Our’dn and the > poetic koine, 
which were closely related, adjustments had to 
be made. The Qur’anic orthography of case 
inflection, such as in nominative <b’whm> 
for *ab@uhum versus genitive <byhm> for 
-ab@ ibim visible in the glides waw and ya pre- 
ceding the suffix pronoun, may be dated either 
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to the hijdzi or the subsequent Classical period 
according to Diem (1983:396). Besides the sys- 
tematization of “lif for @ in all positions of a 
word (except a few cases, such as hada <hd’> or 
allah <\h>) and the generalization of the article 
al- in the relative pronoun (except in the singu- 
lar and masculine plural), the most substantial 
adaptation concerned the orthography of the 
glottal stop (hamza). The glides waw and ya’ 
were reinterpreted as carriers for the supralinear 
hamza or, when it had dropped out without sub- 
stitution, it was placed directly on the line. 


oie LEGIBILITY AND AMBIGUITY 


Arabic script, unlike many other alphabetic 
scripts, retains a very high phonetic accuracy 
when it is fully vocalized. Nonetheless, a para- 
digmatic-etymological counter trend of writing 
is visible in the non-assimilation of the article in 
the script, and the segmental writing of assimi- 
lated verbal endings and suffixes. 

In grammatological parlance, the Arabic 
script is an ‘abjad (or consonantary) with oblig- 
atory notation of long vowels, and it abbreviates 
words by omitting short vowels, doubled conso- 
nants, and inflectional endings. An ‘abjad can be 
read faster than alphabetic script denoting both 
consonants and vowels, because the reduced 
denotation makes the larger unit of the word 
more recognizable, which is actually what the 
reader processes — not single graphemes (Bauer 
1994-1996a:1435b after Coulmas 1989:52). 
The linguistic reconstruction required in this 
process is not done by a paradigmatic-etymo- 
logical, or root pattern, analysis of each word, 
but rather by lexical recognition. Many words, 
however, are ambiguous; <ktb> for instance 
may mean either kitab ‘book’ or kuttab ‘scribes’. 
The correct pronunciation of a word depends on 
the syntactic and semantic context, which even a 
native speaker might miss at the first reading 
of a sentence (Biesterfeldt 1994-1996:1300a). 
Correct reading demonstrates competence in 
the — ‘arabiyya, and Arabic-Islamic society is 
unique in the precedence it assigns this knowl- 
edge as the foundation and emblem of general 
culture. 

The same graphic economy of omitting in- 
flectional endings and short vowels safeguards 
the inclusiveness of Arabic script. It tends to veil 
the — Middle Arabic hypercorrections or Neo- 
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Arabic dialectal slips of careless or uneducated 
writers. Inversely, Arabic script also allows writ- 
ten text to be read to a certain degree as collo- 
quial, provided one adds lexical substitution 
for very common dialectal terms (Bauer 1994- 
1996b:1485a, 14894). 

Although this ambiguity of the script has been 
criticized by Arab intellectuals (Meynet 1971), it 
allows “an efficient linguistic communication 
fulfilling modern needs without requiring the 
sacrifice of a literary culture and tradition in the 
same process” (Bauer 1994-1996b:1490b). See 
also — Epigraphy, > Palaeography, > Script 
and art, > Alphabet: Use for other languages. 
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Plate Ila. Chart of early (monumental and cursive) Nabataean graphemes; epitaphs from Mada’in Salih 
(cols. A-B), cursive of Nahal Hever papyri and related texts (cols. C-D), cursive of Jabal Ramm graffito 


and related texts (cols. E) (Healey 1990-1991:50). 
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Plate IIb. Selective chart of (monumental and cursive) Nabataean graphemes; graffiti from Sinai and 
Egypt (cols. 11, 16-18), epitaphs from el-‘Ula (cols. 21-22), an-Namara inscription (col. 23) (for cols. 
[Table IIT] 


A-B and C-E, see ill. Ila) (Healey 1990-1991:51). 
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Plate Ila. Nabataean tenancy agreement on papyrus P. Yadin (5/6 Hev) 6 recto from Nahal Hever dated 


119-20 CLE. in extreme cursive; sketch and photograph (Yardeni a.o. 2002:1, 259 and pl. 55) 
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Fig. 31. P. Yadin (5/6 Hev) 6; Recto 
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Plate IIIb. Nabataean tenancy agreement on papyrus P. Yadin (5/6 Hev) 6 recto from Nahal Hever dated 
119-20 CLE. in extreme cursive; sketch and photograph (Yardeni a.o. 2002:1, 259 and pl. 55). 
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P. Yadin (5/6 Hev) 6: Recto 
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Plate IV. Chart of Modern Arabic script (Daniels and Bright 1996:560). 


TABLE 50.1: Arabic Letters 


Trans- — Transcrip- Numerical 


Name _ literation" tion Value Isolated Final Initial Medial 
’alif ’ (a) [?] I | l 2 ~ 
ba’ b [b} 2 w we 2 * 
tai’ t [1] 400 o ibe 3 é 
1a’ t, th [9] 500 isi a 3 ~ 
jim &. dj (&] 3 C & > ~ 
ha’ h [h] 8 ‘a c > ~ 
xa’ h, kh [x] 600 a é > 
dal d Id] 4 > A - 7 
dal d, dh 9] 700 5 a ‘3 2 
ra’ r Ir] 200 ) 4 ie + 
zily z (z] 7 5 5 es a 
sin s, sh [s] 60 uw ou ~ ~ 
Sin § J] 300 re) uv “ ~ 
sad $ [s] go vw ve wo a2 
dad sd (¢] 800 vw va 2 “a 
ta’ { [+] 9 Lb b Lb bh 
da’ z [2] 900 Lb b L 4 
‘ayn : (] 70 a & £ x 
gayn &(g),gh —[y] 1000 ‘a é& & a 
fa’ f If] 80 =) wt 3 rs 
gat q, k (q] 100 is 3 3 a 
kaf k [k] 20 J lh s K 
lam l [1] 30 J ub J 4 
mim m [m] 40 ° + “ ~ 
niin n [n] 50 3 & 5 a 
ha’ h (h] 5 2 4 b + 
waw w [w] 6 3 > - ~ 
ya’ y ly] 10 Ss w ~ 2 


a. The main entry is the transliteration system of the Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, used in this 
book (except a is used for ‘alif for clarity throughout); the second is that of the Encyclopedia of Islam, Otten 
mixtures between these two systems occur. 
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Plate VIa. Arabic letter on papyrus PSR I, III from the Egyptian governor Qurra ibn Sarik to Basil, dis- 
trict head of Qdm ISqawh, instructing him to expedite wheat delivery to Cairo and to prevent abusive 
tax collection, dated 91/710 (Becker, 1906: pl. 3). Papyri Schott-Reinhardt |. Heidelberg: C. Winter. 
Pl. 3). 
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Plate VIb. Bilingual Greek-Arabic entagion (demand note) on papyrus PSR I, V from Qurra ibn Sarik to 


the inhabitants of Pedias (Badidas) in the end of ISqawh for poll tax payable in coin and wheat, dated 
91/710 (Becker 1906: pl. 6). 


Nr. ¥ itdrl. Grobe 
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Arabic Sign Language — Sign Languages 


Arabic Studies in Europe 
1. THE MOTIVES 


The study of Arabic in Europe can be traced 
back to the Middle Ages, and by the 18th cen- 
tury a variety of arguments had been assembled 
in its support. Frequently intended to attract an 
uninformed patron, not all of them stand up to 
critical scrutiny today, but they came to form a 
standard litany without which no apology of 
Arabic would be complete (Hamilton 1985: 
66-96). 

The first reason, which proved remarkably 
resilient, was the use of Arabic for missionaries 
(Dannenfeldt 1955). The possibility of convert- 
ing the Muslims to Christianity and of combat- 
ing Islam had once raised the highest hopes. 
These suffered a major setback in the 14th cen- 
tury when the Mongols converted to Islam, yet, 
if Arabic continued to be studied throughout the 
later Middle Ages, it was still partly due to the 
dream of converting Muslims by peaceful meth- 
ods and partly to pastoral objectives in previ- 
ously Muslim areas which had been conquered 
by the Christians. The establishment of chairs 
in Arabic, as well as in Greek, Hebrew, and 
Syriac, at the universities of Paris, Oxford, 
Bologna, Salamanca, and Avignon (the seat of 
the papacy), was consequently proposed at the 
Council of Vienna in 13 12 and at the Council of 
Basle in 1434, but it was not carried out. At the 
same time the determination to win over the 
Muslims with rational arguments derived froma 
sound knowledge of Islam induced European 
scholars to tackle the translation of the Quran 
from the 12th century onwards. 

At the Council of Florence, which lasted from 
1438 to 1445, a further incentive to teach 
Arabic to missionaries emerged: the union of the 
Churches and the wish to convert the Arabic- 
speaking Christians to Roman Catholicism. In 
view of the difficulty of converting Muslims this 
second objective seemed far more practicable. It 
was to form a significant part of the policy 
behind the main missionary organization of the 
17th century, the Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide founded by Pope Gregory XV in 1622. 

Another reason given for the study of Arabic 
was the need to read the works of the great Arab 
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scientists. In view of the products of the Arab 
physicians, astronomers, and mathematicians 
between the 8th and 12th centuries, and the 
translations of Greek scientific texts in ‘Abbasid 
Baghdad, this had once been a valid argument. 
It was in order to translate from the Arabic that 
an international group of scholars traveled to 
Toledo in the course of the 12th century. Robert 
of Ketton, Hermann of Carinthia, Gerard of 
Cremona, John of Seville, and many others 
assembled in the city, which, in 1085, had at last 
been reconquered from the Muslims by the 
Christian forces, and settled down to turning 
some of the main Arabic scientific texts into 
Latin (Haskins 1924:12-19). In the centuries 
that followed, their versions came under increas- 
ing criticism and later scholars learnt Arabic in 
order to improve on them. But, although certain 
texts in the fields of mathematics and astrology 
which were only available in Arabic continued 
to fascinate scholars until well into the 18th cen- 
tury, even by the mid-17th century the Arab con- 
tribution to science was itself being reassessed. 
The discovery by the humanists of Greek man- 
uscripts of texts previously only known in 
Arabic translation had confirmed the suspicion 
that the Arabic translations were not always 
reliable, and the growing tendency in the 17th 
century to question traditional knowledge, to 
experiment and to base scientific conclusions on 
personal observation, diminished the demand 
for the scientific works either of the Ancients or 
of the Arabs (Klein-Franke 1980). 

Then there was the proximity of Arabic to 
Hebrew and its use for students of the Bible. 
Throughout the early modern period the major- 
ity of academic students of Arabic were theolo- 
gians, and Hebrew was the first Semitic language 
they encountered. Hebrew, it was generally 
believed in Christian Europe, was the original 
language from which all others descended. In the 
genealogical trees of languages, Arabic, together 
with Syriac and Aramaic, occupied a privileged 
place as its immediate descendants. If students 
learnt Arabic, it was consequently argued, they 
would expand their acquaintance with the kin- 
dred tongues and gain a deeper knowledge of 
Hebrew. Many dictionaries of the 17th century, 
like the Arabic one of William Bedwell in Eng- 
land which remained in manuscript (Hamilton 
1985:85-94) and the ‘polyglot’ Lexicon penta- 
glotton compiled by Valentin Schindler and pub- 
lished in Hanau in 1612 (Hamilton 1989:574), 
bore out this persuasion and contained countless 
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comparisons between the various Semitic lan- 
guages which were supposed to be of use to 
Biblical students (Hamilton 1979:575). They 
led up to the largest of the polyglot dictiona- 
ries, Edmund Castell’s Lexicon heptaglotton 
(London 1669), much praised at the time but of 
little assistance to the progress of Arabic studies 
(Toomer 1996:25 5-265). 

There also existed a belief among Bible stu- 
dents, which persisted into the 18th century, that 
the Book of Job, one of the earliest in the Old 
Testament, had originally been written in Arabic 
and that a knowledge of that language would be 
of assistance in solving some of the linguistic 
obscurities which it contained. Where the study 
of the New Testament was concerned, on the 
other hand, scholars all over Europe felt that the 
Arabic renderings might reflect a far earlier 
Syriac version and contain interesting variants 
which would enable them to improve on the 
standard Latin translation, the Vulgate attrib- 
uted to St Jerome in the late 4th and early 5th 
century. This belief brought about the inclusion 
of Arabic versions of the Scriptures in the two 
principal polyglot Bibles of the 17th century, the 
Paris Polyglot (1629-1645) and the London 
Polyglot (1653-1657). 

In fact the advisability of associating Arabic 
with Hebrew and using it for Biblical studies 
was soon questioned. In the first years of the 
t7th century the French scholar Joseph Justus 
Scaliger expressed his regret that so many peo- 
ple were studying Arabic in conjunction with 
Hebrew and limiting themselves almost entirely 
to Biblical texts. Arabic, he pointed out, was 
above all an Islamic language. It could not be 
approached profitably without a thorough 
knowledge of the Qur’an, and should then con- 
tinue to be studied on the basis of a wide selec- 
tion of Islamic texts. If anything, he suggested, 
Arabic should be learnt in association not with 
Hebrew but with other Islamic languages, 
notably with Turkish and Persian (Hamilton 
1989:576-579). 

One of the more practical reasons given for 
studying Arabic was the need of commercial 
exchange which had been stressed intermittently 
ever since the 13th century. This objective grew 
in significance as the Arab world became of 
increasing commercial and political importance 
in the early modern period. The best French 
Arabist of the 16th century, Guillaume Postel, 
said that the knowledge of Arabic would enable 
a traveler to make his way from Morocco to the 
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Moluccas without an interpreter — an attractive 
prospect for a merchant — and it was very largely 
for commercial reasons that the curators of 
Leiden University decided to found a chair of 
Arabic at the end of the 16th century (Juynboll 
1931:10-11). 

To the commercial importance of the Arabic- 
speaking world was added the fascination 
entailed by its antiquity, its vastness, and its 
comparative remoteness. In the age of both geo- 
graphical and intellectual exploration it con- 
tained countless facets that intrigued scholars. 
Cartographers wanted to chart the area and to 
discover the modern Arabic names of sites only 
known from the geographers of Antiquity. 
Physicians, botanists, zoologists, and geologists 
were eager to assemble material concerning 
flora, fauna, and geological formations un- 
known in the West. Historians and chronolo- 
gists wanted information about the Arabs which 
would enable them to acquire a more complete 
idea of the history of the world and its various 
civilizations. This, in its turn, ultimately led to 
the revision of the traditional Biblical chronol- 
ogy hallowed in Christian Europe. 

The interest in comparative religions which 
got underway in the 17th century led to a pro- 
nounced interest in Islam and an ever greater 
curiosity about Arabic religious texts, while the 
collections of Arabic manuscripts, brought back 
from the East by Jacobus Golius, Edward 
Pococke, Levinus Warner, and others, stimu- 
lated an interest in Arabic literature. It was only 
well after Antoine Galland had introduced the 
European reading public to the Arabian Nights 
in the first years of the 18th century and Johann 
Jakob Reiske had published some of the odes in 
the Mu‘allaqat in 1742, however, that scholars 
started to learn Arabic in order to gain a more 
direct acquaintance with literary, rather than sci- 
entific, texts. An early example of one who did 
so, in the 1760s, was the future Sanskrit scholar, 
William Jones (Fiick 195 5:130). 


2. THE GRAMMARS 


The first steps toward compiling an Arabic gram- 
mar in Christian Europe depended on the avail- 
ability of teachers. The Christian Arabists who 
arrived in Toledo in the 12th century had a wide 
choice, above all resident Jews (both orthodox 
and converted) and Mozarabs (Christians once 
living under Muslim rule), who knew Arabic and 
Spanish (Burnett 1995). Outside Spain it was 
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considerably less easy to engage an Arabic- 
speaker as a teacher. In the mid-15th century it 
took John of Segovia, who had retired to a 
monastery in Savoy, two years to find a copy of 
the Quran and an Arabic-speaking Muslim 
ready to help him translate it. He finally found a 
jurist from Salamanca, but the jurist was only 
prepared to spend a few months with him and, 
after his departure, John of Segovia could find 
nobody else (Southern 1962:86-92). 

Spain at first seemed a good place in which to 
study Arabic, and it was there that the first 
printed grammar, the Arte para ligeramente saber 
la lengua araviga, appeared in Granada in 1505. 

The author, Pedro de Alcala, the confessor 
of the archbishop of Granada Fernando de 
Talavera, was working in Andalusia in the 
years after the Christian Reconquista of 1492. 
His grammar, as well as his dictionary, were 
intended above all for missionaries working in 
the south of Spain who needed the language of 
the less educated people in order to converse 
with them and take their confessions. This 
required a particular terminology. It also meant 
that the Arabic he used, transcribed in the 
Roman alphabet and according to Castilian pro- 
nunciation, was the Arabic of al-Andalus. His 
main models for his grammar were the Latin and 
Spanish grammars by his fellow-countryman 
Antonio de Nebrija, and this explains the Latin 
structure which he imposed. At the same time, 
however, his Muslim informants, the “learned 
faqihs” to whom he refers in his dictionary (but 
whose educated use of the language he rejected), 
obviously introduced him to the Classical 
Arabic grammatical tradition, and one of the 
infelicities of the grammar as a whole is that no 
distinction is made between Classical Arabic 
rules and those of the Andalusian dialect (Jones 
1988:13 4-143). 

As a result of Christian pressure on the 
Muslims to convert and the hostility that this 
aroused, it became increasingly hard to find 
either a Muslim scholar ready to impart tuition 
or texts with which to work in Spain. Nicolaus 
Clenardus, from the southern Netherlands, 
taught in Salamanca in the 1530s, and there, in 
the library of Hernan Nijfiez, the professor of 
Hebrew, came across the manuscript of a stan- 
dard Arabic manual on grammar which was to 
revolutionize the compilation of Arabic gram- 
mars in Europe, the 13th-century Ajurramiyya. 
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Niujfiez proved unable to teach him how to use it, 
so Clenardus proceeded to Granada and, thanks 
to the governor of the city, was provided with a 
tutor in Arabic. Yet, the difficulty of obtaining 
Arabic manuscripts induced him to leave for 
Morocco in 1640 in order to progress with his 
studies (Jones 1988:144-148). 

To begin with, European grammarians had to 
rely on the combination of Arabic texts such 
as the ’Ajurrumiyya and the advice of a native 
speaker. In the course of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies we find Turkish prisoners-of-war and 
Arabic-speaking Christians being employed as 
teachers and copyists. The standard of their 
knowledge, however, varied greatly and there 
was seldom a guarantee of quality. By the middle 
of the 16th century scholars wishing to study 
Arabic consequently tried to make their way to 
the Arab or Ottoman worlds. 

The French were among the first to avail 
themselves of permanent diplomatic representa- 
tion at the Porte, and Guillaume Postel set out 
for the Levant in 1535 with the king’s first 
ambassador to the sultan. He then devoted him- 
self to the study of Arabic in Istanbul under the 
tuition of a Turkish Christian (Balagna Cous- 
tou 1989). He already knew Hebrew, and his 
progress in the new language was rapid. He 
became acquainted with the ’Ajurramiyya and 
another standard grammatical work of the 13th 
century, az-Zanjani’s Tasrif. Basing himself on 
these, he made the first major contribution to the 
knowledge of Arabic grammar in Europe. His 
early effort, the Linguarum characterum differ- 
entium alphabetum introductio, was published 
on his return to Paris in 1538, and he followed it 
up with his far more important Grammatica 
arabica, published in 1543. The Grammatica 
arabica, the first of its kind to be printed and to 
make use of Arabic types, was revolutionary in 
establishing “the method of incorporating the 
information contained in Arabic grammatical 
tracts into Western-style grammar books about 
Classical Arabic” (Jones 1988:155). 

The next step in introducing Europeans to 
Arabic grammar was the publication of the 
Arabic grammars themselves, and this was 
undertaken in the last decade of the 16th cen- 
tury by Giovanni Battista Raimondi and the 
Tipografia Medicea, the printing press which he 
ran in Rome. In 1592 he produced the ’Ajur- 
rumiyya and another work on grammar of the 
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13th century, Ibn al-Hajib’s Kafiya, both solely 
in unvocalized Arabic. Almost 20 years later, in 
1610, he added the Tasrif, this time in vocalized 
Arabic accompanied by a Latin translation. 

Such, together with the far less interesting 
European Arabic grammars by Jakob Christ- 
mann, Rutger Spey, and Bartholomaeus Radt- 
mann, was the printed material at hand when 
the young Thomas Erpenius decided to study 
Arabic. Erpenius had proved himself an excel- 
lent Hebraist at Leiden University, and one of his 
professors was Scaliger, who had himself studied 
Arabic under Postel in Paris. But although 
Scaliger advised Erpenius on how to tackle the 
language, he actually started learning it outside 
the Netherlands. He was taught the rudiments 
by William Bedwell in London, and received 
some more, but not very reliable, instruction 
from the itinerant Egyptian Copt Josephus 
Abudacnus in Paris. It was also in France that 
Erpenius met "Ahmad ibn Qasim al-Hajari, an 
emigrant from Spain in the service of the ruler of 
Morocco, who was in France on a diplomatic 
errand in 1611. Despite the uncertain quality of 
his own Arabic — his first language was Spanish 
- al-Hajari appears to have provided Erpenius 
with some of the information which, in combi- 
nation with the Arabic grammars, enabled him 
to compile his own Grammatica arabica. It was 
published in Leiden in 1613, the year in which 
he took up the professorship of Arabic at the 
university. 

Like Postel, Erpenius reconciled the Classical 
Arabic grammatical tradition with the Latin 
one, but he did so far more successfully and 
exhaustively. Postel’s grammar is short, and one 
wonders how far a student would have pro- 
gressed had he only had that on which to rely. 
Erpenius’s work is far longer and more accurate. 
He gives numerous examples where Postel sim- 
ply announces a general rule, and at last pro- 
duced a grammar from which students could, 
and did, learn Arabic. Not only did Erpenius’s 
grammar, to which he himself added in the 
course of his career in Leiden, remain the stan- 
dard European work on the subject for almost 
two hundred years, but even when it was at last 
surpassed by Silvestre de Sacy’s Grammaire 
arabe in 1810, it had a profound influence on 
Sacy himself and continued to affect later gram- 
marians such as Karl Paul Caspari and William 
Wright (Jones 1988:187—212). 
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3. THE DICTIONARIES 


An early dictionary, which was to be of crucial 
importance for the compilation of the first Arabic- 
Latin lexicon to be printed, was the Mozarabic 
Latin-Arabic glossary acquired by Postel in 
1532 and now at the Leiden University Library 
(Seybold 1900). Ina clear hand and with most of 
the Arabic words vocalized, it was compiled in 
Toledo shortly before 1175 by an Arabic-speak- 
ing Christian who wanted to instruct his coun- 
trymen in Latin in the period immediately before 
the Mozarabic community adopted Castilian 
as its main language. It is consequently in the 
Arabic spoken in Spain and had among its 
sources the Arabic translations of the Scriptures 
known to the compiler (Koningsveld 1977). 

The next dictionary to play an important role 
in the development of Arabic lexicography in 
Europe was the Vocabulista aravigo en letra 
castellana, the Spanish-Arabic wordlist com- 
piled by Pedro de Alcala and published in 
Granada in 1505 in the same year as his Arabic 
grammar. Like the grammar it was intended for 
Spanish missionaries preaching to the converts 
from Islam in Andalusia — thus for students of 
Arabic - and it was modeled after Antonio de 
Nebrija’s Spanish-Latin dictionary. Also like the 
grammar, it was transcribed in the Roman 
alphabet for Spaniards wishing to speak the 
dialect of al-Andalus, and not for readers or 
writers of Classical Arabic. 

These two dictionaries were consulted exhaus- 
tively by Franciscus Raphelengius, the son- 
in-law of the printer Christophe Plantin. Just 
as Scaliger had done, Raphelengius too studied 
Arabic under Postel in Paris. After working 
with the team of scholars who produced the 
Antwerp Polyglot Bible published by Plantin 
between 1569 and 1572, he moved in 1586 from 
Antwerp to Leiden and was given the chair of 
Hebrew at the university. He also ran the print- 
ing press established in the university town by 
his father-in-law. Having had Arabic types cut, 
he and his sons became the main printers of 
Arabic in northern Europe. 

While he was still in Antwerp Raphelengius 
had come into possession of the Mozarabic 
Latin-Arabic glossary once belonging to Postel, 
as well as of Pedro de Alcala’s Vocabulista. It 
was on these that he drew when he started to 
compile an Arabic-Latin vocabulary. Encour- 
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aged by his colleagues in Leiden, he continued 
his lexicographical studies, albeit with a rela- 
tively limited number of sources. These included 
the Pentateuch printed in Istanbul by Gerson 
Soncino in 1546 with Saadiya Gaon’s Judaeo- 
Arabic paraphrase, the medieval translation of 
the Ouran published by Bibliander in 1543, the 
few available works printed in Arabic, and a 
small collection of Arabic manuscripts. After 
1593, the year in which Scaliger arrived in 
Leiden, Raphelengius also used Scaliger’s own 
Thesaurus linguae arabicae, the Latin-Arabic 
glossary which would never be published, but to 
which Scaliger added in Leiden largely on the 
basis of the two Spanish dictionaries belong- 
ing to Raphelengius. The extent to which the 
two men used one another’s material shows 
how closely they collaborated (Hamilton 1989: 
558-572). 

Raphelengius’s Lexicon arabico-latinum testi- 
fies to a considerable ability in turning the con- 
tents of the Mozarabic Latin-Arabic glossary 
and the Spanish-Arabic Vocabulista into an 
Arabic-Latin dictionary, sometimes rectifying 
mistakes in the original text and generally pro- 
viding a correct version in Arabic characters. 
Certainly, the very nature of Raphelengius’s two 
main sources occasionally led to mistakes — to 
forms which were exclusively Andalusian and to 
a number of grammatical errors — but, despite 
the mistakes, the object of his lexicon was strik- 
ingly modern. Admittedly, the wordlists in 
Greek, Hebrew, and Aramaic at the end, as well 
as the Hebrew equivalents in the text of the dic- 
tionary, were for the assistance of theologians 
and Hebraists. But the Latin wordlist, and the 
statements in the preface, indicate that he 
wanted his dictionary to serve scholars working 
in a variety of fields besides merchants, naviga- 
tors, and diplomats who required the language 
for more practical purposes (Hamilton 1989: 
572-577): 

Raphelengius died in 1597. His dictionary 
was unfinished and, probably owing to Scaliger 
who was aware of its imperfections, it remained 
in manuscript. Only after Scaliger’s death in 
1609 did Raphelengius’s sons, now running the 
family firm, consider having it completed and 
published. By 1611 it was in the press, but at the 
last moment the Raphelengius brothers turned 
to the young Thomas Erpenius in the hope of 
adding his Arabic grammar to the dictionary 
and of having the dictionary corrected. As 
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Erpenius drew up his immense list of corrections 
he spotted the key to Arabic lexicography. 

Just as the key to the European Arabic gram- 
mars consisted in the grammars by the Arabs 
themselves, so the key to Arabic lexicography in 
Europe was to be found in the monolingual 
Arabic dictionaries. These Erpenius was un- 
able to obtain, but, when he stopped in Venice 
in his unsuccessful attempt to sail to the East, 
he acquired some Arabic-Turkish dictionaries 
which were based on the monolingual Arabic 
ones. “As I once started to learn Arabic in order 
to improve my understanding of Hebrew,” he 
wrote in May 1612, “now I study Turkish in 
order to know better Arabic” (Hamilton 1989: 
581). It was thanks to the Arabic-Turkish lexi- 
con al~Axtari, compiled in 1545 and based on 
some of the finest monolingual Arabic diction- 
aries, including the roth-century Sabah and 
Mujmal and the 13th-century Mugrib, that 
Erpenius managed to correct so many of 
Raphelengius’s mistakes. His corrections were 
added in an appendix to the published version 
of the dictionary which appeared in 1613 with 
his grammar issued separately by the same pub- 
lishers (Hamilton 1989:577-584). 

Erpenius had only just had time to catch a 
glimpse of the most important monolingual 
Arabic dictionary of all, the Qdmus compiled in 
the late 14th century, before Raphelengius’s 
Lexicon arabico-latinum appeared in print. 
Although he subsequently acquired a copy, he 
could make little use of it. Yet, it was the Odmuis 
which, together with the Sabab, would be the 
main source of the next Arabic-Latin dictionary, 
the Thesaurus linguae arabicae published in 
Milan in 1632 and compiled in the course of 18 
years by Antonio Giggei. Giggei had consulted 
the very considerable collection of Arabic man- 
uscripts assembled for the Ambrosian Library 
by his patron, the archbishop of Milan, Cardinal 
Federico Borromeo, and his vast work in four 
volumes was indeed an improvement on Raphe- 
lengius, lacking comparisons with other Semitic 
languages or with Greek, and providing a far 
greater range of words. 

Giggei’s work, however, was to be superseded 
by that of Erpenius’s successor as professor of 
Arabic at Leiden, Jacobus Golius. In the intro- 
duction to his Lexicon arabico-latinum (Leiden 
1653), Golius admittted that Giggei had pre- 
ceded him in the use of the monolingual diction- 
aries, but he himself consulted a far wider range, 
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which included the main Arabic-Turkish and 
Arabic-Persian lexicons. If Giggei had freed 
Arabic of the assocation with Hebrew, Golius, 
with his Persian and Turkish sources, connected 
it with the other main Islamic languages (Fick 
1955:79-84). 

Golius’s dictionary, like Erpenius’s grammar, 
reimained unsurpassed until the roth century, 
when Georg Wilhelm Freytag, and above all 
Edward Lane, improved on it (Fiick 195 5:166- 
170). Yet, in contrast to that of Raphelengius 
and his predecessors, Golius’s dictionary was 
solely of Classical Arabic, with no attempt to 
include current or dialectal forms. Invaluable for 
readers, particularly of poetry and early Islamic 
texts, it was of little use to merchants or travel- 
ers who needed to speak the language of the 
streets. Not until 1881 were the Mozarabic lex- 
icon and Pedro de Alcala’s Vocabulista appreci- 
ated as guides to a particular form of spoken 
Arabic, when R.P.A. Dozy, in his Supplément 
aux dictionnaires arabes, perceived their full 
value and, implicitly, rendered homage to the 
work of Raphelengius (Hamilton 1989:577). 


4. THE SCHOOLS 


Some form of translators’ school seems to have 
existed in Toledo since the mid-12th century, 
and was followed by other foundations in 
medieval Spain (Burnett 1995). The growing 
interest in Arabic in the early modern period, 
however, is more clearly documented by the cre- 
ation of academic chairs. The French King 
Francois I established a chair in Arabic for 
Guillaume Postel at his own humanist founda- 
tion, the Collége royal in Paris, in 1538. Very 
gradually other European academies followed 
suit. Leiden University took the decision to set 
up a chair in 1599 (Brugman and Schroder 
1979:3-4). A chair was endowed at Cambridge 
in 1632 and at Oxford in 1636 (Toomer 
1996:111-114). But while Arabic was being 
studied at the European universities and acade- 
mies mainly by theologians, alternative forms of 
instruction were also being organized for those 
students who wanted to have a more practical 
knowledge of the Eastern languages. 

Arabic was taught, interruptedly and to vary- 
ing standards, in the schools and seminaries 
intended for missionaries. The first was proba- 
bly the Dominican school in Tunis founded 
some time before 1250. It was succeeded by 
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schools in Barcelona, Murcia, Valencia, and 
Jativa, while the Franciscan Raymond Lull set 
up a school at Miramar in 1276 (Cortabarria 
Beitia 1970). By the end of the 16th century 
Arabic could be learnt by prospective missionar- 
ies in Rome not only in some of the houses of the 
various religious orders and at the Collegio 
Romano, but also at the foundations of Pope 
Gregory XIII, the Neophyte College (established 
in 1577 for converts from Judaism and Islam) 
and the Maronite College (founded in 1584 and 
run by the Jesuits). It would later be taught, too, 
at the Collegio Urbano, founded by Pope Urban 
VIII in 1627. One of the main purposes of the 
colleges was to attract young Eastern Christians, 
particularly Maronites, who had been in formal 
communion with Rome since 1182, as well as 
Jacobites, Copts, Nestorians, Melkites, Armen- 
ians, and, in the 18th century, Greek Catholics 
and other members of the Uniate churches. 
Generally aged between 9 and 15, they had 
received hardly any formal education in the 
East, and it was in Rome that they obtained 
intensive instruction, in Italian and Latin, but 
also in Classical Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew. 
Having converted to Roman Catholicism they 
might either remain in Europe where they often 
acted as librarians and as language teachers, or 
return to their home country to propagate the 
Catholic faith (Heyberger 1994:408-423). 

The other institutions for teaching a more 
practical type of Arabic than was to be obtained 
at a university were the interpreters’ schools. In 
the early modern period they were originally 
devised by the Venetians who, in 1551, sent two 
of their young citizens to Istanbul to study the 
spoken languages of the Middle East (Palumbo 
Fossati Casa 1997). Although the project was 
not immediately successful, it would be imi- 
tated. In 1669, thanks to Louis XIV’s minister 
Colbert, the French organized a school in 
Istanbul for the teaching of Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian (Pippidi 1997). Sixty years later the 
French emulated the Roman system by intro- 
ducing a school which was to train Eastern 
Christians as missionaries at the Jesuit Collége 
de Louis-le-Grand in Paris. Such practical en- 
deavors would lead, after many vicissitudes, to 
the creation in Paris of the Ecole spéciale des 
langues orientales in 1795. The Venetians set up 
a similar institution in Padova in 1699, and 
other European countries followed them, the 
Austrians with the Orientalische Akademie in 
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Vienna in 1745 and the English with the College 
of Fort William in Calcutta in 1800. 

Yet, despite the growing number of institutions 
at which Arabic was being taught from the early 
17th century onwards, most of the best Arabists 
were largely self-taught. They studied the lan- 
guage independently of any institution and often 
on the spot. By the first decades of the 17th cen- 
tury both Holland and England had permanent 
diplomatic representation in Istanbul and con- 
sulates scattered over the Arabic-speaking world. 
The greatest of the Dutch Arabists, Golius, had 
indeed been a pupil of Erpenius (who had himself 
learnt his Arabic from Arab travelers in France), 
but his true progress in the language was made 
when he accompanied a diplomatic mission to 
Morocco, and when he spent a far longer period 
first at the Dutch consulate in Aleppo and then at 
the embassy in Istanbul (Juynboll 1931:119- 
183). In England Edward Pococke, who occupied 
the first chair of Arabic at Oxford in 1636, had 
had some tuition from William Bedwell in 
London, but he perfected his knowledge of 
Arabic when he acted as chaplain to the Levant 
Company at the English consulate in Aleppo and, 
later, at the English embassy in the Ottoman cap- 
ital (Toomer 1996:116-126). And the Italian 
Lodovico Marracci, who published an edition of 
the Ouran in Arabic and Latin in 1698 infinitely 
superior to all previous efforts, never set foot out- 
side Italy but learnt Arabic on his own in Rome, 
occasionally asking the advice of a Maronite 
(Levi della Vida 1959:196). This tendency was to 
become increasingly marked with the decline of 
the academic teaching of Arabic in the 18th 
and roth centuries. 
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‘Arabiyya 


For Arabic speakers al-‘arabiyya is a cover term 
which refers to Arabic in its various forms, both 
synchronically and diachronically. In particular, 
it designates what the Arabs call fusha Arabic 
(lit. ‘pure, clear, or universally intelligible’, > 
fasib) and the wide range of dialects — called 
‘ammiyyat, lahajati, or in North Africa the 
darija — which are the true mother tongues of 
Arabic speakers. In Arabic folk-linguistics, the 
dialects are treated as deviations from the norm 
— or the ‘measure/standard’ — which the fusha 
provides in its capacity as the codified language 
and as the vehicle of religion and high culture. In 
attitudinal terms, therefore, the ‘defective’ and, 
as often mistakenly claimed, ‘grammarless’ dia- 
lects are treated as valid targets for the purifying 
impulses of verbal hygienists (Cameron 1995). 
But, paradoxically, these dialects are also socio- 
psychologically internalized as sites of allegiance 
and self-definition, through which speakers 
express their feelings of intimacy as well as per- 
sonal, local, or regional identities. In an early 
study on the subject, Ferguson (1959a) sug- 
gested that Arabic speakers express loyalty to 
their dialects, believing them to be the closest to 
the fushd and the easiest to learn, but that these 
positive attitudes pale into insignificance when 
compared with the veneration the Arabs display 
towards the fushd. This duality (izdiwdajiyya) of 
language forms and attitudes in popular concep- 
tion was the subject of heated debates among 
Arab intellectuals in the roth century (Daniels 
2002; Suleiman 2003), long before the term > 
‘diglossia’ was used by the French Arabist 
William Margais in 1930 and, later, by Charles 
Ferguson, whose seminal article “Diglossia” 
(1959b) gave it universal currency. 

It is now generally agreed that the fushd and 
the dialects represent the end points of a varia- 
tion continuum (Badawi 1973; Holes 1995; 
Versteegh 1997), but it is worth pointing out 
that, in the native linguistic-cum-intellectual tra- 
dition, little recognition is accorded to the tax- 
onomies Western Arabists use to describe the 
diachronic variability of the language. Terms 
such as —> ‘Proto-Arabic’, — ‘Old Arabic’, 
‘Early Arabic’, — ‘Classical Arabic’, ‘Early 
Middle Arabic’, ‘New Arabic’, ‘Muslim —> 
Middle Arabic’, — ‘Christian Middle Arabic’ or 
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— ‘Judaeo-Arabic’, which Western Arabists use 
as tools of historical categorization, are given 
short shrift in modern thinking about the lan- 
guage, which prefers to highlight the diachronic 
continuities and synchronic overlaps in Arabic 
rather than to dwell on what are regarded as 
typologies of difference and ‘fragmentation’. 
This unifying orientation in the modern Arab 
world, as a trope of academic practice and as a 
truism of popular thinking, is not without socio- 
political meaning. It is part and parcel of the atti- 
tude toward the fushd as the mainstay of 
pan-Arab unity, at least on the cultural level 
(Suleiman 1994). 

The view that the fushd is superior to other 
languages has a long and established pedigree in 
Arab culture. It is found in the writings of the 
medieval grammarians and rhetoricians, for 
example Aba Mansur at-Ta‘alibi (d. 430/103 8- 
9) and Ibn Sinan al-Xafaji (d. 460/1067—1068). 
With few exceptions, the Arabic grammarians 
showed little interest in other languages, even 
when they could speak them — for example, 
Sibawayhi (d. 180/796), as-Sijistani (d. 255/ 
869) and ’Abia ‘Ali al-Farist (d. 377/987) who 
were of Persian origin and were fluent in Persian 
- believing them, explicitly or implicitly, to be 
inferior to Arabic. Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002), who 
was not of Arab origin, associated the excellence 
of Arabic with the principle of bikmat al-“Arab 
‘the wisdom of the Arabs’, which, in modern 
discourses on nationalism, can be equated with 
ethnolinguistic election as an emblem of dis- 
tinction of the nation (Suleiman 2002). In the 
zoth century, the Syrian Zaki al~Arsuzi devel- 
oped this principle into his main dogma of 
Arab nationalism, declaring time after time 
in his writings that the “genius of the Arabs re- 
sides in/emanates from their language” (1972- 
1976). 

On a different level, this attitude towards the 
fusha is associated with its exalted position as 
the language of the Islamic revelation (tanzil) 
verbatim, expressed through the Our’dn in its 
capacity as God’s inimitable word. It is impossi- 
ble to exaggerate the role of Islam in the devel- 
opment of the Arabic language and in shaping 
the attitudes toward it. Addressing the poeti- 
cally-minded Arabs, God tells them that He 
revealed the Qur’dn in Arabic to challenge them 
to produce one that can match it in excellence. 
In Islamic theology and Arabic rhetoric, this 
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challenge was embodied into the principle of > 
i Gaz al-Qur’an ‘the inimitability of the Quran’, 
which is an article of faith for the Arab and non- 
Arab Muslims. The language of the Ouran is 
said to be mubin ‘perspicuous’. According to 
one hadit (a saying of the Prophet), Arabic is 
said to be ‘the master of speech’; another hadit 
declares that Arabic is the language of Heaven 
(janna). We must, however, not conclude from 
this and other examples from the same sources 
that the fushda is a sacred or liturgical language. 
Fusha Arabic is used for religious purposes and 
for recording and transmitting sacred material, 
but it is also deployed in non-religious domains, 
some of which in fact are the very antithesis of 
the ‘sacred’ or the ‘liturgical’ (cf. Haeri 2003). 
The rise of Islam and the ensuing conquests 
propelled Arabic to pre-eminence on the world 
stage. These defining events constitute the 
‘golden age’ to which modern-day Arabs return 
linguistically, for assurance and inspiration, 
when they feel that their language and what it 
stands for are under attack (Suleiman 2004). But 
the connection between Islam and Arabic goes 
far deeper. Islam expanded the functional do- 
mains of Arabic, led to its lexical development 
through borrowing and semantic expansion, 
occasioned its orthographic and grammatical 
codification, turned it into the vehicle of learning 
and high culture, and made it the medium of 
government and diplomacy. These gains were 
consolidated during the early centuries of Islam, 
but the fortunes of the fushd started to wane 
when control in the Islamic empire started to 
pass to the non-Arabs in the 3rd/g9th century. 
The Islamic conquests were the engine that led 
to mixing and linguistic leveling among the Arab 
tribes which, until then, had not pursued com- 
mon goals on such a spectacular scale. Waves of 
migration into the conquered territories, cou- 
pled with intercommunal life in the newly estab- 
lished settlements, brought the Arabic speakers 
into sustained contact with speakers of other 
languages (Versteegh 1984). Mixed marriages 
intensified this contact. The combination of 
these factors led to linguistic practices, invari- 
ably described as > labn ‘solecism’ in the Arabic 
grammatical tradition, in which the mixing of 
codes ushered in new developments that threat- 
ened the presumed ‘pristine purity’ of the fushd. 
The attitude toward the modern dialects as 
‘deviations’ from the norm is no doubt socio- 
psychologically linked to the attitude towards 
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labn at this early stage in the expansion of the 
Arab controlled lands and the attendant spread 
of the language. It is therefore not surprising 
that the language guardians use this ideologi- 
cally loaded term to describe modern ‘devia- 
tions’ from the fushd, regardless of their source 
or provenance. The injection of this term into 
modern sites of linguistic debate and conflict is 
another example of the drive to emphasize his- 
torical ‘continuity’ in conceptualizations of the 
fusha in the Arab world. 

The position of Arabic as the language of 
government and diplomacy was dealt a body 
blow when the hold of the Abbasid caliphs on 
power started to wane from the 3rd/9th century 
onward. Under the Samanids in Iran, in the roth 
century, Persian replaced Arabic as the language 
of culture and government. With the rise of the 
Seljuk Turks to power and their expansion into 
Anatolia to the west (5th-7th/r1th-13th cen- 
turies), Turkish replaced Arabic as the official 
language of the state. The fall of Baghdad at the 
hands of the Mongols in 657/1258 divested 
Arabic of any prestige it might have had as the 
language of administration and high culture. 
The fall of Granada to the Castilian kings in 
897/1492 put an end to the presence of Arabic 
in the Iberian Peninsula. In Egypt, under the 
Mamluks (648-923/1250-1517), Turkish was 
the language of the ruling elite and govern- 
ment. The Ottomans (1517-1918) conducted 
the affairs of the state and encouraged expres- 
sions of high culture in Turkish. And yet, in spite 
of all the pressure Arabic had come under over 
the centuries it never lost its pre-eminence as the 
language of religion and its allied sciences (juris- 
prudence and theology) in the lands of Islam. 
Fusha Arabic was used in literary production in 
these lands, but it never had the prestige it 
enjoyed in its heyday when the Arabs formed 
the ruling class. 

In the 18th century, attempts were made to 
breathe a new life into Arabic. The Maronite 
archbishop of Aleppo, Germanus Farhat (d. 
1145/ 1732) led the way by, among other things, 
encouraging education in Arabic and writing 
books on grammar, lexicography, and literature. 
However, the real impetus for change in the for- 
tunes of Arabic came as a result of Napoleon’s 
expedition into Egypt in 1798 and Muhammad 
‘Ali’s rise to power in the country in 1805. 

As viceroy of Egypt, Muhammad ‘Ali (d. 1849) 
set out to modernize the country by building a 
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strong administration and army that could with- 
stand the pressure of the European powers and 
pursue his ambitions against the Ottoman sul- 
tans. To achieve this, he dispatched educational 
missions to France to acquire the new sciences 
and to transplant them into Egypt (Heyworth- 
Dunne 1939). He encouraged translation, and, 
for this purpose, established the famous Dar al- 
‘alsun (School of Languages), whose task was to 
transfer into Arabic legal, medical, engineering, 
military, and other works (a8-Sayyal 1951; Tajir 
1945). Bulag, the famous printing press, was 
established to serve this endeavor. The official 
al-Waqa@’i‘ al-Misriyya (Egyptian gazette), which 
was originally published in Turkish only, started 
to appear in a bilingual edition, with Arabic on 
the right hand side of the page as if to signal its 
dominance over Turkish. Later, Turkish was 
dropped and the gazette started to appear in 
Arabic only. These developments, coupled with 
the spread of education, albeit at a modest rate 
at this stage, invigorated Arabic and jolted it 
into contact with the modern world. In the 
course of the rgth century, the expansion of 
the literary arts, particularly the theater, and the 
popularity of the press provided enhanced 
opportunities for the revitalization of Arabic. 
The roth century witnessed similar develop- 
ments in the Levant. In fact, contact with Europe 
in this region predated Napoleon’s invasion of 
Egypt. The Maronites of Lebanon, through 
their centuries-old relations with the Vatican 
in Rome, played a leading role in invigorat- 
ing Arabic. In the roth century, European and 
American missionaries established schools in 
the Levant, the most famous of which was the 
Syrian Protestant College (1863) — the predeces- 
sor of the American University of Beirut — which, 
until 1882, taught all the disciplines, including 
medicine, through the medium of Arabic. Trans- 
lations of the Bible as well as a wide range of 
books and other materials appeared in the lan- 
guage (Zaytini 1983). The increasing popular- 
ity of the press worked to the advantage of 
Arabic. More and more people came into its 
expanding orbits of expression, which had to 
accommodate readers’ expectations for a more 
accessible style that shifted focus to content and 
meaning. Books and articles on Arabic gram- 
mar, rhetoric, style, and lexicon began to appear. 
Arabic started to be used in new literary genres, 
for example the novel and the short story. The 
net effect of these and other developments was to 
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propel the language into an ever-expanding 
range of communicative needs. Arabic became a 
tool of modernization, but it was at the same 
time made into an object of modernization in its 
own right. 

In addition, Arabic acquired new ideological 
meanings. In the struggle for autonomy within 
the Ottoman Empire, Arabic was used as a 
proxy to express increasingly politicized de- 
mands and irredentist tendencies, in some cases 
bordering on outright independence from the 
Ottoman Turks (Suleiman 2003). One of the 
most important achievements of this period was 
to reconfigure the automatic identification of 
Arabic with Islam. Arabic was promoted as the 
language of the Arabs first and foremost, regard- 
less of their religious background. Ibrahim 
al-Yaziji (d. 1906) played a crucial role in 
promoting this new spirit, using poetry, pam- 
phlets, press articles, books, translations, clan- 
destine activities, public speeches, and other 
forms of direct interaction with his readers, for 
example through the ‘Letters to the Editor’ sec- 
tion of the newspapers he edited (al-Baydn, ad- 
Diya, and at-Tabib). In the 2oth century, this 
secular conception of Arabic found strong ex- 
pression in the writings of Sati‘ al-Husri (d. 1968), 
the most famous ideologue of pan-Arab national- 
ism in the 2oth century (Cleveland 1971). 

One of the main issues facing Arabic in the 
roth and 2oth centuries was the creation of new 
terms and other lexical resources to express 
the communicative needs of sociopolitical and 
economic modernization. Starting in the roth 
century (Xuri 1991), this issue was debated 
extensively by Arab scholars and linguists, who 
returned to the ‘golden age’ and its successes in 
transferring Greek knowledge into Arabic to 
assure their audiences that the language can 
handle the challenges of modernization in the 
modern period. A typology of methods for creat- 
ing new vocabularies emerged, and it included 
the following (Stetkevych 1970): (a) borrowing 
terms (mainly from English and French) and inte- 
grating them into the language phonologically 
and morphologically; (b) semantic extension of 
existing words; (c) analogical creations from 
existing roots; (d) translation of foreign words 
into Arabic (calque); and (e) blending. Not all of 
these methods, for example blending (> com- 
pounds), have succeeded to the same degree. One 
area where Arabic word creation still has not 
been successful is in the provision of acronyms 
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(— abbreviations), which are a frequent feature 
of the two main languages with which Arabic is 
in constant contact: English and French. Another 
area where problems have emerged is > techni- 
cal terminologies. The problem here is not one of 
generating these terminologies, but their multi- 
plicity and differentiated use, which create prob- 
lems of comprehension in the scientific exchange 
among Arabic speakers. 

Contact with English and French has been the 
source of stylistic innovations and code-switch- 
ing practices in Arabic. The Arab press has acted 
as the channel through which many stylistic 
innovations are introduced and popularized in 
Arab culture. The process started in the r9th cen- 
tury, but it intensified in the 2oth century to such 
an extent that one can confidently talk about the 
emergence of new styles of writing in Arabic. The 
same is true of > code-switching, which was 
present in the dramatic work of the Egyptian 
Ya‘qub Sanni‘ in the roth century (Sa‘id 1964; 
Moosa 1983), and was also the butt of attacks by 
the Arab nationalists and purists in the Levant in 
their effort to make Arabic the criterion of their 
national identity (Suleiman 2003). 

In the modern Arab world, code-switching 
has emerged as a topic of intense debate. As a 
style of speaking among young Arabic speakers 
(by no means all young speakers), code-switch- 
ing as a form of language display is practiced as 
a sign of sophistication, modernity and, there- 
fore, prestige. It is particularly popular among 
women who, some argue (ad-Dwadi 1996), use 
it to cull a symbolic verbal space in which they 
can escape from the oppressive ‘patriarchal’ 
norms of Arab society. However, on the whole, 
negative values are read into code-switching, 
even by the code-switchers themselves (Benta- 
hila 1983). Some Arabs treat code-switching as 
an expression of inferiority and post-coloniality 
(ad-Dwadi 1986). Others think of it as a sign 
of social affectation or, worse still, as a way 
through which the speaker ‘tarts up’ his speech 
for dubious sociolinguistic gains (al’Abtah 
2001). Yet, these negative attitudes do not seem 
to depress the appetite of young Arab speakers, 
particularly women, for code-switching with 
either English or French. 

In spite of the attempts that have been made to 
promote Arabic in the past century, including 
the provision of universal education, most Arabs 
believe that standards in the language have been 
falling, although the evidence for this tends to be 
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anecdotal (al-Misa 1990). Empirical studies 
reveal, however, that Arab students show little 
enthusiasm to specialize in the language at uni- 
versity level (al-Fréj 1993; al-“Anan 1994), and 
that they in fact ascribe this to their weak stan- 
dards in the language. The perception that stan- 
dards in the language are falling has been 
attributed by many scholars to, among other 
things, the complexity of pedagogic grammars 
and the outdated mode of their presentation 
and teaching. Even before the discovery of Ibn 
Mada’ al-Qurtubi’s (593/1196) famous treatise 
ar-Radd ‘ala n-nubat in Cairo in the 1950s, in 
which he strongly attacked the use of unneces- 
sary causes (“illas) in Arabic language teaching 
(Suleiman 1999a), attempts were made to recast 
Arabic grammar in new pedagogic moulds to 
suit the needs of learners (Mustafa 1937/1959). 
Similar attempts were made by the Lebanese lin- 
guist "Anis Frayha (1955, 1956, 1959) and the 
Egyptian Sawqi Dayf (1986a, 1986b, 1990). Until 
recently, the calls for the simplification of Arabic 
(tabsit or taysir) have remained part of the aca- 
demic ‘wish list’ for the language. However, 
important steps have been taken in some Arab 
Gulf countries recently, notably Qatar, to im- 
plement a radical literacy-based reform of 
Arabic language teaching, applying benchmark- 
ing comparisons and a curriculum-standards 
based approach (al-Majlis al?A‘la li-t-Ta‘Tim 
2004), similar to those that have been developed 
for teaching English in England, the United 
States, and New Zealand. 

As the official language of over 20 countries in 
the Middle East and North Africa, and as the lan- 
guage of well over 200 million users in these 
countries and elsewhere in the world, the future 
of Arabic is assured (Suleiman 1999b). However, 
in areas where it is a minority language, for 
example in > Israel and — Turkey, Arabic is 
much weaker. In Turkey, Arabic is facing lingui- 
cide. It is in a more precarious position than 
Kurdish. In Israel, Arabic is the object of benign 
neglect. It has been aptly described by Ben-Rafael 
(2001) as the “non-prestigious language of the 
underprivileged”. The position of Arabic in 
Israel and Turkey reminds us very strongly that 
the status of Arabic as a regional and world lan- 
guage is uneven. It has demographic strength 
and cultural depth, but in some contexts it is 
barely able to survive. Furthermore, globalization 
means that Arabic is facing competition from the 
world languages, mainly English and, to a lesser 
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extent, French, which are promoted as the lan- 
guages of instruction for medicine and the sci- 
ences in an expanding coterie of schools and 
universities (Abu Absi 1997; Shaaban 1997). The 
popularity of private education in many Arab 
countries has given this trend a real boost over 
the past two decades. 
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YASIR SULEIMAN (University of Edinburgh) 


Aramaic/Syriac Loanwords 
rt. ARABIC AND ARAMAIC 


During the first half of the rst millennium B.C.E. 
Aramaic dialects spread from their original 
home around the Upper Euphrates (Aram Naha- 
rayim) into Syria and Mesopotamia. By the time 
the Achaemenid Empire was established in the 
6th century B.C.E. most areas of Syria-Palestine 
and Mesopotamia were Aramaic-speaking. Dif- 
ferent forms of Aramaic became the dominat- 
ing spoken language of these areas until the 
Islamic conquest. It is, however, likely that dur- 
ing this period different forms of Arabic could 
already be heard in some regions. According to 
documents, there was a substantial presence of 
people with Arabic rather than Akkadian names 
in central and lower Mesopotamia from the late 
Assyrian period into the Achaemenid times. In 
Syria we hear about the presence of people 
called — ‘Arabs’ not only in the border regions 
to the desert but also in the Anti-Lebanon, the 
Biqa‘ valley and around Hims/ Emesa in Seleucid 
and Roman times. Some of the rulers of these 
Arabs have Arabic-sounding names and it can 
be assumed that there were speakers of a variety 
of Arabic among them. Finally, in the Arabo- 
Nabatean kingdom there was interaction be- 
tween the users of late Imperial Aramaic as a 
written language and large groups of speakers 
of Arabic dialects. The interference between 
Aramaic and different forms of Arabic is thus 
most likely to have existed more than one mil- 
lennium before the Islamic conquest. During the 
first two centuries of Islam, Aramaic continued 
to be spoken in Syria and Mesopotamia by the 
peasantry. They were called nabat, a word 
which in early Arabic sources also means 
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Aramaic-speaker. In the cities, a bilingual situa- 
tion arose soon after the conquest when Arabic 
increasingly became the language of the market- 
place and public life, whereas Aramaic contin- 
ued to be spoken at home. With the growing 
physical separation between the different reli- 
gious groups in separate quarters within the city 
walls, from the Crusader period and onwards, 
Aramaic tended to be limited especially to 
Christian and Jewish quarters. The religious 
minorities have tended to preserve the bilingual 
situation to a larger degree than the Muslim 
majority, which early on seems to have been 
Arabicized. Aramaic-speaking Jewish and Chris- 
tian communities surrounded by Arabic-speak- 
ers have existed until the 2oth century, especially 
in the old cities of Iraq. The Aramaic-speaking 
Jewish communities migrated to Israel in the 
beginning of the 1950s. In the countryside, 
Aramaic was preserved in certain areas until 
quite recently. In Lebanon, Aramaic was gener- 
ally spoken in the northern Christian mountain 
villages until the beginning of the 18th century 
and is still alive in the three villages of Ma‘lala, 
Bax‘a, and Jubb ‘Adin in the Anti-Lebanon. In 
Mesopotamia, Aramaic is still spoken in villages 
around Mosul and further north. In the south, 
Aramaic was probably spoken by Mandaeans 
until fairly recent times. In general, it can be said 
that the Arabization process has been faster in 
cities and among Muslims than in the country- 
side and among religious minorities. A bilingual 
Arabic-Aramaic situation has probably existed 
in many areas for a very long time but unfortu- 
nately this is poorly documented (Hopkins 
1995:37-38). 

The interference between Aramaic and Arabic 
is a much more complex phenomenon than is 
usually realized. Thus, we have to take into 
account not only the bilingual situation in many 
areas during the Islamic period, but also the 
close contacts between Aramaic- and Arabic- 
speakers before the Islamic conquests. Further, 
Aramaic is far from being one unified language. 
There are substantial differences between the 
western and eastern dialects, documented as 
early as the turn of the era, and also within these 
groups, especially the eastern one. To this is 
added the preservation among the Aramaic- 
speaking minorities of traditional literary 
Aramaic idioms used in religious ceremonies 
and formal speech. For the Christians, Eastern 
Aramaic Syriac has been of great importance 
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whereas the Jews have had a mixed Eastern 
and Western Aramaic literary tradition. The 
influence of Classical Mandaean upon the spo- 
ken language of the Mandaeans is more diffi- 
cult to grasp. A final problem which should be 
taken into account is the typological similarity 
between Aramaic in general and the modern 
spoken forms of Arabic (Fischer 1984:83), 
which sometimes makes it difficult to recognize 
borrowings. It has been suggested (Rets6 2000) 
that some Arabic dialects, mostly in North 
Africa, are in fact descendants of dialects spo- 
ken in the border regions between Syria and 
Arabia, originally sharing many morphological 
and most likely also lexical features with the 
Aramaic complex. 

An important question in connection with the 
borrowing from Aramaic into Arabic is which 
kind of Aramaic the borrowing reflects, which 
also may be an indication about the age of the 
borrowing. Aramaic has one main phonological 
shift which distinguishes it from Arabic, viz. the 
begadkefat shift. This means the fricativization 
of the plosives b, g, d, k, p, tto b, gd, k, p,t 
when non-geminated in postvocalic position. 
The begadkefat has not affected all consonants 
in all dialects and its distribution shows a very 
complicated picture. Two other sound shifts are 
of importance even if they can also be found in 
certain forms of modern spoken Arabic: (a) the 
reduction of short vowels in unstressed open syl- 
lables to a murmur vowel or to zero, (b) the 
change d > 0(6). Of these (a) is a feature reflected 
in all Aramaic dialects; (b) has affected the 
Aramaic dialects spoken in northern-central 
Syria and Mesopotamia but not those in south- 
ern Syria, including Palestine, southern Meso- 
potamia and the northwestern periphery. These 
sound shifts took place at different periods in 
different areas. The earliest traces of (a) are from 
the 2nd century B.C.E. in Mesopotamia. The 
begadkefat shift presupposes the existence of all 
short vowels and should thus have started earlier 
but the exact development of these two changes 
is difficult to follow. 

Another factor to be taken into account is the 
sound changes in Arabic. Thus, common Semitic 
p is in all forms of Arabic represented by f. 
According to the begadkefat rules many vari- 
eties of Aramaic have p and f in complementary 
distribution. Further, common Semitic s? = § is in 
Arabic represented by s, whereas Semitic $3 is § 
in Arabic but s in Aramaic. It should also be 
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noticed that both Arabic and Aramaic have t t 
and dd but in different distribution. All these fac- 
tors make the tracing of Aramaic words in 
Arabic a difficult task and the difference between 
words inherited by Arabic and Aramaic on the 
one hand, and Aramaic words borrowed into 
Arabic on the other, is not as simple as has 
sometimes been assumed. Some of the collec- 
tions of borrowings (Féghali 1918; Hobaika 
1939; Freyha 1973; Nakhla 1973) should be 
used with caution. 


2. ARAMAIC IN THE ‘SARABIYYA 


The integration of Aramaic loanwords into 
Arabic is reflected in the literary language, the 
‘arabiyya, from its earliest stages. The earliest 
dated text is the Our’dn, but several of the 
Aramaisms there can also be found in the poetry 
ascribed to the earliest poets from the 6th cen- 
tury C.E. Many of the most important and fre- 
quent words in the Ouran are clear Aramaic 
borrowings, which can be shown by a compari- 
son with Syriac: ‘aslam- ‘to submit [to the new 
religion]’ < aslem; bab ‘door’, ‘gate’ < baba; bi‘a 
‘church’ < bi‘ta; rabb ‘lord’, rabman ‘merciful’ 
(most likely via South Arabian); sabil ‘way’, 
‘path’ < sbila; sabt ‘Sabbath’ < Sabtda; sajad- 
‘prostrate’ < sged; safina ‘ship’ < sfi(n)ta; tab- 
lyatub- ‘repent? < tab/ytub or ntub; tatbir 
‘destruction’, from Aramaic tbar ‘break’, cf. 
Arabic tabar- ‘destroy’; ‘asbdt, pl. of sibt < sibta 
‘tribes’; ‘alam ‘world’ < ‘alma; saldt ‘religious 
service, ceremony’ < slutda; zakat ‘alms’ < zkuta; 
‘id ‘festival’ <ida; qurban ‘offering’ < qurbana; 
furqan ‘salvation’, ‘redemption’ < purqdna; ma- 
dina ‘town’ < mdi(n)ta; malakut ‘kingship’ < 
malkuta; masib ‘Christ’ < msibd (Jeffrey 1938). 
The Aramaic origin of these words and many 
others is made likely by the fact that they have 
no semantic cognates in Arabic from which they 
can be derived. Thus, for instance, jannat- ‘gar- 
den’ has no direct cognate in Arabic where the 
verb janna means ‘to cover’. Aramaic gi(n)td, on 
the other hand, is clearly formed from the root 
GNN ‘to surround, to protect’. In this case the 
‘arabiyya has the indigenous word bhadiga from 
the verb hadag- ‘to surround, to protect’. When 
derivations are sometimes found, it can be 
shown that they are derived from the loanword. 
Thus, the word sq ‘market-place’ has many 
derivations but they are all from the noun, 
which must be a borrowing from Aramaic Suga 
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and then originally from Akkadian s#qu ‘street’. 
In Akkadian, it is obviously connected with 
sidqum ‘to be narrow’ whereas Arabic sdq- has a 
completely different meaning: ‘to lead’, ‘to con- 
duct’. In the ‘arabiyya of the Our’dn we also find 
several semantic borrowings which give homo- 
nyms like daras- ‘to study’ (from Aramaic dras) 
or ‘to wipe out’ (original Arabic), katab- ‘to 
write’ (Aramaic/Hebrew) or ‘to sew together’, ‘to 
put together’ (original Arabic), din ‘judgment’ 
(Aramaic dind) or ‘to owe’ (original Arabic), 
zaka ‘to be pure, innocent’ (Aramaic zkd) or to 
‘be fit, suitable’ (original Arabic), salib ‘cross’ 
(Aramaic slab ‘to crucify’), Arabic Salab- ‘to be 
hard, stiff’, sawm ‘fasting? (Aramaic sawma), 
Arabic ‘to stand still’, gara’- ‘to read aloud’, ‘to 
recite’ (Aramaic gra) or Arabic ‘to gather’, ‘to 
collect’. This vocabulary is also found in the ear- 
liest Islamic prose texts like Ibn Ishaq’s history of 
the Prophet (Hebbo 1984). Many of them must 
be very old borrowings as can be seen from the 
many derivations according to Arabic morpho- 
logical rules, e.g. of Ratab with the meaning ‘to 
write’. In general it can be said that the Aramaic 
loans in the Quran and the earliest poetry seem 
to reflect an archaic form of Aramaic. There are 
no traces of the sound shifts mentioned. The 
six begadkefat consonants are always plosives, 
although the phonology of the ‘arabiyya could 
have reproduced the fricative articulation of 
the Aramaic begadkefat consonants, including 
(the fricative) b which could be rendered w, as 
in some Mishnaic Hebrew and early Aramaic 
inscriptions: gabrd > GWR’. Further, all ins- 
tances of Aramaic d are d in the ‘arabiyya, e.g. 
furqan, thus no trace of the shift @ > 6. In western 
Syriac we have purqon- but in eastern Syriac 
porgqan-. The Aramaic § (= Semitic st) is always 
s in these items, which shows that these words 
were borrowed from Aramaic before the Arabic 
sound shift § > s (McDonald 1974), cf. sabbab-, 
Syriac Sabbah ‘to praise’. The same holds for the 
p, which in Aramaic after the begadkefat shift 
has two varieties: p and f, whereas the ‘arabiyya 
always has f. The vowel reduction is also absent 
in Arabic, cf. sabil-, Syriac sbil. This does not 
mean that all borrowings must be from before 
the 2nd century B.C.E., only that the Aramaic 
from which the borrowings come had not been 
seriously affected by the sound shifts. It can be 
assumed that in certain cases the loanword was 
transformed when being integrated into the 
sound and syllable structure of Arabic. This espe- 
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cially holds for verbal borrowings where para- 
digmatic leveling has been at work. The verb tab/ 
yatub- ‘to repent’ is an Aramaic loan, which can 
be seen from its meaning and from its Arabic 
counterpart tab-/yatub ‘to turn back’. But it 
should be observed that Arabic has ¢ in all forms 
of this verb whereas Syriac, for instance, has the 
fricative t in the imperfect according to the 
begadkefat shift, thus tab/ntub. The ‘arabiyya 
has either introduced the ¢ in all forms analogi- 
cally, or the word was borrowed from an 
Aramaic dialect which had not yet undergone the 
begadkefat shift. The existence of short vowels in 
unstressed open syllables as in this example is 
most likely due to an integration of the borrow- 
ing into the verbal paradigm of the ‘arabiyya. 
This does not explain, however, the total absence 
of traces of the Aramaic sound changes. A noun 
with the form sbil could very well have been bor- 
rowed into the ‘arabiyya as *isbil and an Aramaic 
zakuta should give *zaxdt in Arabic. 

In the approach taken here the Aramaic cog- 
nates in the ‘arabiyya are regarded as borrow- 
ings from Aramaic. The much further reaching 
claim that the ‘arabiyya of the Qur’dn is in fact 
a transformation of a text originally written in 
Aramaic or even Syriac, as claimed by Luxen- 
berg (2000), is most difficult to verify and 
remains highly unlikely. 


3. ARAMAIC IN ARABIC DIALECTS 


The Arabic spoken in Syria and Mesopotamia 
has replaced Aramaic dialects there and it can be 
assumed that a bilingual situation existed for a 
long time and that numerous Aramaic lexemes 
found their way into Arabic during this period. 
The presence of Aramaic lexemes is well studied 
in Lebanese Arabic (Féghali 1918; Freyha 1973) 
and the dialects spoken in the Anti-Lebanon 
(Arnold and Behnstedt 1993) but can be found in 
dictionaries from the entire Syro-Palestinian area 
(cf. Barbot 1961). The material collected by 
Féghali and Freyha shows that, unlike in the ‘ara- 
biyya, most borrowings preserve the Aramaic 
phonology. Thus Sawb ‘heat’, Syriac Sawbd ‘sum- 
mer heat’; seger ‘to be ignited’, Syriac sgar; Saleh 
‘to undress’, Syriac Slab, cf. Arabic salax ‘to pull 
off; natar ‘to guard’, Syriac ntar cf. Arabic 
nadar- ‘to look at’; ‘to observe’, labse ‘to cloth’, 
Syriac basa, cf. Arabic libs ‘clothes’; bassat 
‘stretch’, ‘to extend’, Syriac pSat; faram ‘to cut’, 
Syriac pram (Arnold 2002). Even if most of these 
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words can be found in Syriac, one should not 
assume that they are borrowed from that variety 
of Aramaic which is an eastern dialect (Contini 
1999:102-103). It is obvious that most of the 
words designating everyday activities belong to a 
local western Aramaic dialect originally spoken 
in Lebanon. It should be observed that in general 
these words preserve Aramaic § and ¢ against 
Arabic s and d. There are clear traces of the 
begadkefat shift of g also in initial position: gad- 
def ‘to blaspheme’, Syriac gaddef, cf. Arabic 
jaddaf- ‘to curse’, ‘to blaspheme’. The Arabic 
word may in this case be an ancient borrowing 
from Aramaic. An example of a semantic bor- 
rowing is sabeg ‘baptize’ which has its meaning 
from Aramaic sbe‘, but the form is Arabic sabag- 
‘to dip’, ‘to dye’. Both these examples belong 
to the religious semantic field. Anti-Lebanon 
shows a similar picture (Arnold and Behnstedt 
1993:80-92). In this area, Aramaic is still spo- 
ken in the three villages and it has been shown 
that the presence of Aramaic in the Arabic 
dialects increases the closer one gets to the vil- 
lages. It is likely that this reflects earlier exten- 
sion of spoken Aramaic which only quite 
recently has been reduced to a few places. The 
Aramaic words in the dialects surrounding 
Ma‘lila show a reflex of dialects which, unlike 
the Aramaic of Ma‘lila, did not have the shift @ 
> 0, e.g. tigdr ‘pot for grape syrup’, Ma‘lila: 
tigora, tugora (originally from Persian), massan 
‘extension of plough handle’, Ma‘lula masson. 
The form mass6n is also found in Arabic dialects 
in the area. 

In Mesopotamia/Iraq Aramaic is still spoken 
in the north around Mosul and the dialects 
there show many obvious lexical items with an 
Aramaic origin. Many of these words can prob- 
ably also be found in other parts of Iraq and 
in Anatolia, especially in the so-called galtu 
dialects. Unfortunately, no systematic investiga- 
tion has as yet been carried out. A comparison 
between the works of al-Calabi (1935) and 
Vocke and Waldner (1984) shows only a few 
common items. The items collected by Calabi 
from the Mosul area show the preservation of 
Aramaic sounds, e.g. Sagl ‘weight’, ‘measure’, 
Aramaic SQL (cf. Vocke and Waldner 1984, 
s.v.); dagas ‘to show’, ‘to demonstrate’, Syriac 
dgas. Some lexemes show signs of being older 
loans like sihl ‘stream of water’, Syriac Sibla; 
tamas ‘to dip’, Syriac tmas. Aramaic h often 
appears as x, like fasax ‘to be wide’, Syriac psab. 
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The Aramaic vocabulary is likely to be the 
largest foreign element in the Arabic lexicon 
even if the exact extent is difficult to define. 
There has been a tendency to draw the line 
somewhat too generously (Hopkins 1995:41- 
43; Contini 1999:112-113). Of the 221 loan- 
words identified by Hebbo (1984) in the biogra- 
phy of the Prophet 37 percent were Aramaic or 
have been transmitted into the ‘arabiyya via 
Aramaic. The general picture is that of two main 
strata of Aramaic loanwords: the old ones in the 
‘arabiyya and the more recent ones in the 
dialects. Quite a few of the ‘arabiyya words give 
the impression of being early borrowings from 
Aramaic dialects, not affected by the character- 
istic sound shifts. The vocabulary in the Qur'an 
and in early prose contains words from all 
aspects of life: religion, agriculture, politics, 
architecture, administration, and natural phe- 
nomena, even if religious terminology domi- 
nates, a fact that may be due to the content of the 
texts. In the dialects, the picture is somewhat dif- 
ferent with a predominance of Aramaic words 
dealing with agriculture and everyday domestic 
life. To this is added the religious vocabulary 
among the Christian minorities. The Aramaic 
element in the Arabic dialects also includes 
many of the old items in the ‘arabiyya, but it is 
uncertain whether these were borrowed from 
the ‘arabiyya or inherited from a common an- 
cestor. To this is then added a more recent stra- 
tum which, unlike the older one, to a large 
extent reflects the characteristic sound shifts in 
Aramaic. 
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JAN RETSO (Goteborg University) 


Argument 


An argument is an element of a sentence or pred- 
ication that enters into the predication as one of 
the major valencies of the verb or predicate, 
namely as subject or object. These are also 
referred to as ‘core arguments’, while the subject 
of a sentence usually encompasses what is 
referred to as the ‘external argument’. The 
notion of argument may be considered from 
both a syntactic and a semantic perspective, and 
this janus-faced nature of the notion of argu- 
ment is clearly reflected in the Arabic tradition 
where one finds terms referring to arguments 


ARGUMENT 


froma primarily syntactic perspective (mubtada‘ 
‘starting place, topic’ — ibtida’) contrasting 
with terms of a more semantic cast (> fal 
‘actor, agent’, > maf‘“l bihi ‘acted-upon, 
patient’). This distinction in Arabic falls out 
from a basic distinction in Arabic syntax, 
namely that between a jumla ismiyya ‘nominal 
sentence’ and a jumla fi‘liyya ‘verbal sentence’. 
The former is simply defined as a sentence which 
begins with a nominal form, often the subject, as 
in (2), but not necessarily, while the latter begins 
with a verbal form as in (1), which is regarded as 
the unmarked order in Classical and Modern 
Standard Arabic. 


(1) kataba mubammad-un risalat-an ila 
wrote.Masc.Sg. Muhammad letter-a_ to 
-ummi-hi 
mother-his 


‘Muhammad wrote a letter to his mother’ 
(2) mubammad-un_ kataba 

Muhammad 

ila ?Cummi-hi 


risdlat-an 
wrote.Masc.Sg. letter-a 


to mother-his 
‘Muhammad wrote a letter to his mother’ 


The argument structure of each of these types 
of sentence has given rise to several different issues 
of interest to linguists involving the way that 
arguments (syntactic or semantic) interact with 
their verb or the predicate in general. The one 
which has been of primary interest to theoretical 
linguists involves verb — agreement asymmetries 
of the sort exemplified in (3) and (4). 

an-nisa@’-u___risdlat-in ila 


(3) Ratab-at 


wrote.Fem.Sg. the-women _ letters to 


-ummahati-hinna 

mothers-their 

‘The women wrote letters to their mothers’ 
katab-na 


the-women  wrote.Fem.Pl. 


2 


2 


ila 
letters to 


(4) an-nisa@-u risdlat-in 
ummahati-hinna 

mothers-their 

The women wrote letters to their mothers’ 


That is, while features of gender agreement 
are copied onto a preceding head verb, features 
of number agreement are not, while both gender 
and number features are copied onto a following 
verb. These facts are handled in a variety of fash- 
ions in linguistic analyses (well summarized in 
Soltan 2004). They are troublesome in large part 
due to the restrictions which the theory places 
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on the representation of agreement features 
(gender vs. number), as well as to the indirect 
fashion in which one must encode the notion of 
directionality in most theoretical representations. 
The different analyses handle them according to 
the different kinds of theoretical machinery 
which the theory provides. 

While these issues of argument structure have 
long been of concern to theory-driven analyses, 
other issues involving syntactic/semantic argu- 
ment mismatches or asymmetries in Arabic have 
also been of interest in theory-neutral analyses. 
Prominent among these is the apparent reanalysis 
of — topics as subjects (i.e., as explicit external 
arguments) in many Arabic dialects, as detailed 
for Maltese by Comrie (1982). > Topicalization 
in general for all forms of Arabic involves placing 
a nominal (noun or pronoun) from any position 
in the sentence at the beginning of a sentence, 
while a trace pronoun is left behind as a place 
holder. In Modern Standard Arabic this is usually 
accompanied by an overt marker, namely 
amma... fa- asin (5). 


(5) amma mubammad-un  fa-katab-tu lahu 


asfor Muhammad I wrote him 
risdlat-an ?ams 
a letter yesterday 


The amma ... fa- construction is not available 
in the dialects, where topicalization may take 
place with any nominal element of the sentence, 
and often does so with great frequency, espe- 
cially for nominals whose reference is human 
and especially if it is close to the deictic center of 
the discourse (involving the speaker, or the inter- 
locutor) as in (6). 


(6) (Egyptian) 
?ana ?abi-ya _ bayigi bad 


I father-my will-come after 


Siwayya 
a little 
‘My father will come in a bit’ 


For certain constructions involving non-verbal 
predicates, placing a nominal of this sort in a 
place generally reserved for the external argu- 
ment (or subject in a language which is primarily 
SVO, as are most Arabic dialects) conditions a 
reanalysis of it as a kind of quasi-subject, along 
with a reanalysis of its non-verbal predicate as a 
kind of quasi-verb. This is most especially evi- 
dent in possessive predications involving pre- 
positions (such as ‘and ‘with, by’ in Cairene 
Arabic), but it may appear with a variety of 
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other similar constructions as well. As noted by 
Comrie (1982) for > Maltese, certain construc- 
tions show a discrepancy between the morpho- 
logical form and the syntactic function of certain 
elements involved in those constructions. These 
include the preposition ghand ‘by, with’ (ex- 
pressing possession) and quasi-auxiliaries such 
as ghad ‘still’, ghodd ‘almost’, gis ‘like’, among 
others (— pseudo-verb). 

Comrie (1982) makes several claims regard- 
ing the syntactic-morphological discrepancy of 
these constructions, each involving, implicitly 
or explicitly, the definitional criteria for each of 
the three categories in question: verb, subject 
(external argument), and topic. First, the non- 
verbal predicates in these constructions function 
as verbs; second, the sentence-initial N(oun) 
P(hrase) in these constructions functions as sub- 
ject/external argument even though it ‘looks like’ 
a topic; third, the reanalyses proposed for these 
different items in these contexts are ‘complete’; 
fourth, the ‘syntactic-morphological discrepancy’ 
is claimed to lie in the fact that the oblique form 
of the pronoun on the preposition or quasi-auxil- 
iary is actually the subject pronoun. 

These claims must be qualified somewhat, 
however. The claim that these items are ‘mor- 
phologically irregular verbs’ is misleading. This 
implies that they are morphological verbs, 
which they are definitely not, since they do not 
form a morphological word-class along with all 
the other items that function quasi-verbally, 
including nouns, pronouns, adverbs, and auxil- 
iaries. Nor are their pronominal markings mor- 
phologically obligatory, since they may appear 
without them with full NPs. Also, if these items 
were morphological verbs, albeit irregular, then 
this would resolve the ‘syntactic-morphological 
discrepancy’ in favor of a simple morphological 
irregularity. In other words, if these are morpho- 
logical verbs, then there is no discrepancy at the 
syntactic level. It seems better to modify this 
claim by simply saying that there is a mismatch 
or asymmetry between the syntax and morphol- 
ogy of these forms, as conditioned by the argu- 
ment structure at the semantic level: these items 
function syntactically as verbs in these contexts, 
despite their morphological form. This modified 
claim is supported by several different criteria 
used to define the category of verb: negation, 
word order, and subject agreement. These items 
(ghand, donn, etc.) take what is identified as 
verbal negation, namely ma—x, (7), their posi- 
tion in the sentence is that of a ‘verb’ in an SVO 
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language (8), and they agree with their ‘sub- 
ject’ (9). 


ma-ghand-u-x 

‘He does not have...’ 

b. ma-donnhd-x 
‘She is still... 

. pawlu ghandu bejd 
‘Paul has an egg’ 

b. il-baqra donnba torqod 
‘The cow is still lying’ 

. pawlu; ghandu, bejd 
‘Paul has an egg’ 

b. il-baqra; donnha, torqod 

‘The cow is still lying’ 


The second claim of Comrie’s paper is that the 
S(entence)-initial NP in both of these construc- 
tions is not a topic, but rather a true subject, 
fully expressive of the external argument of the 
predication. This claim is supported by using 
several different criteria to define the categories 
of subject and, less explicitly, of topic: subject- 
verb agreement, word order, and the availability 
or not of a non-topicalized counterpart. First, 
the S-initial NPs in the above sentences are sub- 
jects because they agree (albeit irregularly) with 
their ‘verb’: in possessive sentences the preposi- 
tion ghand functions as the verb, while in the 
others one of the quasi-auxiliaries function as 
the verb. More significant as regards subject- 
verb agreement, however, is the fact that in sen- 
tences with quasi-auxiliaries in the past or future 
tense, the temporal auxiliary kien agrees with 
this initial NP (xo). 


(10) kont ghodd-ni waqaj-t 
‘T almost fell’ 


Second, these NPs are ‘subject’ because they 
occupy subject position in an SVO language, 
namely sentence-initial position. Topics are also 
sentence-initial, but Comrie (1982) claims that 
subjects differ from topics since subjects trigger 
‘real’ verb agreement. Third, the S-initial NPs in 
these sentences are subjects according to Comrie 
because they lack a non-topicalized counterpart 
(11). Deriving these structures from an obliga- 
tory movement rule is ruled out primarily 
because topicalization would then have lost its 
‘distinctive function’ in the language. 
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(11) * ghand pawlu bajda 

The third claim of Comrie’s paper is that all of 
these reanalyses (of topics as subjects and of 
non-verbs as verbs) are ‘complete’, even though 
he notes (1982:303) traces of an ‘ongoing’ 
reanalysis in Maltese. This is supported by the 
above third point (the non-existence of a non- 
topicalized counterpart), but this claim is much 
weaker than it appears, since there are non- 
topicalized counterparts. The latter group, 
however, does not have the exact ‘possessive/ 
ownership’ reading that the topicalized group 
does. This does not point to a complete reanaly- 
sis but rather to the close connection between 
location and possession. In addition, in Cairene 
Arabic almost all — locative predicates behave 
in a similar fashion: they have both topicalized 
and non-topicalized forms, the first of which has 
a ‘possessive/ownership’ reading to it and may 
be negated with ma—s, and the second of which 
is more purely a locative and does not take ma— 
§ negation. Both are grammatical and derivable 
from the other, and do not involve a complete 
reanalysis but rather point to the close connec- 
tion between location and possession. 

The final claim is that in these constructions 
the subject is marked irregularly in the predicate, 
namely through the use of an oblique pronoun 
form, hence there is a discrepancy between the 
syntactic function of these items (viz. subject) 
and their morphological form (viz. object). This 
is an important insight, but is less of a discrep- 
ancy than it appears at first sight. This is because 
oblique pronoun forms in Maltese and in other 
forms of Arabic, and in Semitic in general, are 
not exclusively restricted to marking non-sub- 
jects but often do mark subject. This is so not 
just in the kind of constructions under consider- 
ation here, but in others as well, where the items 
to which they are conjoined cannot be consid- 
ered verbal in any way. Rather the oblique form 
of the ostensible subject seems to be controlled 
or governed at a superficial level, and is not 
indicative of a reanalysis of any sort. In Cairene 
Arabic we have the following: 


(12) zamdn-ak gu't 
‘You have (probably) become hungry by now’ 


(13) fén-ak? 
‘Where are you?’, ‘Where have you been?’ 
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(14) l6lay, kan?atal-ak 
‘If not for me, he would have killed you’ 


(15) (ya) m-abla-ha 
‘How lovely she is!’ 


Because of these facts, the primary discrepancy 
in the above constructions is with the ‘preposi- 
tional + pronoun’ complex as a whole, and not 
necessarily with the form of the pronoun marker 
itself. 

The way that the topicalized nominal has been 
reanalyzed as a kind of quasi-external argument 
has shed light on a number of criteria for defining 
both verbhood and subjecthood in Maltese and 
other Arabic dialects as well. Comrie (1982) 
revealed that there are at least three main criteria 
for verbhood in Maltese (the use of »a—x nega- 
tion, agreement with a ‘subject’ as external argu- 
ment, and word order position), at least two 
criteria for subjecthood (agreement marking on 
verb and word order position), and at least two 
criteria for topic-hood (word order position and 
availability of a non-topicalized counterpart). 
Each of these criteria may be applied to similar 
constructions in almost every Arabic dialect, 
whereby certain items, ostensibly non-verbal, 
take on certain verbal features (viz., ma—s nega- 
tion) in contexts involving preposed topics rein- 
terpreted as external arguments. Many of these 
constructions involve lexical items which are in 
fact cognate with the items in Maltese identified 
by Comrie (1982). The criteria supplied by him 
can therefore be used as a starting point in the 
analysis of these items in the individual dialects, 
and as a tool by which the various dialects may 
be compared in this regard. 

For example, in both Maltese and Cairene 
Arabic almost any construction involving a loca- 
tive preposition with an oblique pronoun may 
be reanalyzed as a quasi-verb sufficiently enough 
to be negated with ma—s negation if it is used 
with a preposed nominal that is co-referent with 
the oblique pronoun on the preposition, which 
functions as a quasi-external argument: 


(16) mibammad ma~and-i-s ‘arabiyya 
‘Muhammad does not have a car’ 


it-tarabéza ma-tahta-hd-§ siggada 
‘The table doesn’t have a carpet under it’ 


(17) 


(18) 2ana ma-wara-ya-s Sugl 
‘I don’t have work to do’ 
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In addition, in both Maltese and Cairene Arabic 
there are constructions involving a limited class 
of nouns used with a possessive pronoun suffix 
that may also be reanalyzed as quasi-verbs: for 
Maltese there is (19). 


(19) jisim-ni pawlu 
‘My name is Paul’ 


This does not derive from a verb but from the 
noun ism ‘name’. The use of the suffix form -ni, 
generally a verbal feature, indicates that this 
noun has taken on certain other features of a 
verb, but agreement features indicate that it 
retains certain nominal ones. A similar case 
of a noun taking the -vi object suffix exists 
in Moroccan Arabic, where the noun ‘emr- 
‘life’, when used adverbially, may take either 
the -7 or the -ni form of the oblique rst person 
pronoun suffix (Harrell 1962:215): ‘emmer-ni 
or ‘emr-i. 

In Cairene Arabic there are two types of con- 
structions involving nominals: (a) those that 
take a nominal complement only, and (b) those 
that may take either nominal or sentential com- 
plements. Type (a) and type (b) with sentential 
complements may take discontinuous negation, 
while type (b) with nominal complements does 
not take discontinuous negation. 


type a: (20) ism- ‘name’: 
ma-smu-§ sadiq-ik 
‘He is not called “your boyfriend”’ 
(21) bilt- ‘resource, (to) have’: 
ma-hilt-u-§ 
‘He didn’t have a thing’ 
(22) lon- ‘color’: 
ma-lon-a-§ abmar 
‘It is not red’ 
type b: (23) bidd- ‘desire’: 


ma-bidd-i-§ ’asafir 
‘I don’t want to travel’ 


(24) nifs- ‘desire’: 
ma-nifs-i-§astagal 
‘T don’t want to work’ 
(25) ?asd- ‘intention’ 
ma-asd-i-§’a’ul da 
‘I don’t mean to say that’ 
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There are also adverbs which may be used in a 
quasi-verbal manner, although more so in 
Maltese than in Cairene. These include ghad 
‘still’, which Comrie (1982) includes among his 
quasi-auxiliaries and which is not related to the 
future marker gad (< Classical Arabic, gada), 
but from the adverbial usage of ‘ada ‘to return’ 
(cf. Lane 1984:2189). 

There are a number of adverbs in Cairene Arabic 
that have quasi-verbal features, but in a more lim- 
ited way than is the case in Maltese or in other 
dialects. These adverbs, which include taww- ‘just’, 
lissa- ‘still’, yadob- ‘just barely’, take pronoun 
suffixes in agreement with the ostensible subject (or 
external argument) of the sentence, but unlike the 
adverb ghad in Maltese, these adverbs in Cairene 
Arabic do not take ma— negation. 


(26) taww-u gdyy 
‘He has just now come’ 


In addition to these prepositions, nouns, and 
adverbs that may function as quasi-verbs in 
Maltese and Cairene Arabic, there are particles 
or ‘quasi-auxiliaries’ probably deriving from 
aphaeretic verb forms (i.e., verb forms which have 
lost their initial syllable) which were reanalyzed 
as adverbs, then further reanalyzed as quasi- 
verbs. These include for Maltese donn-, qis-, and 
ghod-. Their analysis as aphaeretic verb forms is 
based on the behavior of the particle xess in 
Moroccan Arabic, which patterns as follows 
(Harrell 1962:185): 


present: xess-ha timSi le-s-suq I-yum 
‘She has to go to the market today’ 
habitual: ka-ixess-ha temSi le-s-suq koll nhar 
‘She has to go to the market every day’ 
past: kan xess-kom te‘tiw-hom-li 


“You should have given them to me’ 


Cairene Arabic, on the other hand, does not seem 
to have the kind of ‘quasi-auxiliaries’ that Maltese 
has, although the particle tann-/tannit- ‘to con- 
tinue’ might qualify as such, although it is of a type 
quite different from the Maltese ones. It is like the 
Maltese ‘quasi-auxiliaries’ in that it takes an 
oblique pronominal suffix that is coreferent with 
the subject of the sentence (27a), but unlike them, 
it does not take ma—S negation (27b) 


(27) a. mibammad tann-u masi 
‘Muhammad continues to walk’ 


b. *mibammad ma-tann-ti-§ masi 
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It does, however, have many other features of 
a verb, including a well-developed imperfect 
conjugation, as in (28), and a connotation of 
past time. This latter feature may be due to the 
fact that it derives from a perfect verb, but it may 
also derive from a nominal or adverbial source, 
probably not from Coptic as Hinds and Badawi 
(1985:139) believe, but related to Kuwaiti 
Arabic tamm or to the Moroccan Arabic full 
verb form temm with meaning and use similar to 
tann- (temmina gadyin, temmu gadyin). 


(28) a. yitann-u gayy/yitannit-u gayy 
‘He keeps on coming’ 


b. nitann-ina gayyin/nitannit-na gadyyin 
‘We keep on coming’ 


c. yitann-u-hum gayy/yitannit-hum gayyin 
‘They keep on coming’ 


d. titann-uku(m)/titannit-ku(m) gayyin 
‘You [pl.] keep on coming’ 


This item, whatever its origins are, has become 
reanalyzed as a verb to the point where it has an 
imperfect conjugation, yet despite this abundance 
of verbal and quasi-verbal features, it generally 
does not take discontinuous negation. 

All of the above classes of quasi-verbs are 
dependent for their reanalysis on the presence of 
a preposed, topicalized nominal form which is 
coreferent with the oblique pronoun attached 
to them. The spread of this kind of structure 
throughout the wide variety of Arabic dialects is 
an indication of the degree to which sentence- 
initial position has become identified as the posi- 
tion for the external argument or subject of the 
predication, even when the ostensible agreement 
marker for that external argument is of an 
oblique (or non-subject) form. There is a great 
deal more to discover about argument struc- 
ture in Arabic, and it is hoped that many of the 
issues mentioned here will be further clarified in 
the future. 
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Multiple Spell-out: Standard Arabic agreement 
asymmetries revisited”. Paper presented at the 
Workshop on Minimalist Theorizing, Indiana 
University. Also available at <http://www.indiana. 
edu/~lingdept/syntax/ minimalist/Handouts/Soltan_ 
MT2004.pdf>. 


Joun C. EIsELE (College of William and Mary) 


Article, Definite 


All varieties of Arabic have a prefixed definite 
article. Its main allomorph is (°)VI-, e.g. al-bab 
‘the gate’, but it is ‘am-/im-/an-/in- in some 
Yemenite dialects and am- in Ancient West 
Arabian and in the dialect of Tayy? (Rabin 
1951:34-37, 50-51, 205). In some Proto-Arabic 
dialects (e.g. Lihyanite) it was han-, hal- (today 
found, e.g., in many Syrian, Lebanese, and 
Tunisian varieties, but usually interpreted as 
going back to a contraction: halbét ‘this/the 
house’ < *hdda I-bét ‘this house’) and also hV-, 
most probably with the gemination of the first 
consonant of the determined word. In Classical 
and in Modern Literary Arabic it is al-, while in 
other dialects it is usually il-/al-, or even Ia-, e.g. 
Damascus and Muslim Tunisian Arabic /a-kbir 
‘the big one’. In a couple of nouns and in the 
demonstrative ’ulda’i the definite article al- has con- 
ditioned the elision of the initial ’V-, e.g. al-ilabu 
> allahu ‘the God’; al-ula?i > alla’i. Rarely, the 
definite article is reduced to /- as in |-ahmar which 
is a variant of common al-ahmar ‘the red one’. 

From a synchronic point of view (this was 
the approach of the medieval Arab grammari- 
ans, for whose different opinions see Fleisch 
(1990:II, 56), the definite article has three other 
allomorphs: 


i. -L, viz. with the elision of (’) V- in the position 
after the final vowel of the preceding word, 
e.g. al-baytu I|-kabir ‘the big house’, usually 
pronounced, however, al-bayt ‘al-kabir in 
Modern Literary Arabic. The elision does not 
take place after the interrogative particle ‘a, 
e.g. ‘a-al-bint ‘the girl?’. If the preceding 
word ends in a consonant, a sandhi liaison 
vowel appears, e.g. katabat ‘she has written’ 
but katabat-i |-kitab ‘she has written a book’, 
although in Modern Arabic this is usually 
pronounced katabat ‘al-kitab; 

ii. ()V-Cr after a pause, viz. in an initial posi- 
tion where, according to standard synchronic 
interpretation -/- assimilates to the following 
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apical consonant (here symbolized by Cz), 
i.e., causes its gemination, e.g. ad-dars ‘the 
lesson’ < *al-dars, ar-rajul ‘the man’ < *al- 
rajul, as-sana ‘the year’ < *al-sana; 

iii. -Cr- in the position after the final vowel of 
the preceding word in the same syntactic 
group (which excludes a pause and necessi- 
tates sandhi) or after a sandhi vowel, e.g. li-r- 
rajul ‘for the man’. The > assimilation of -I- 
to the following apical consonants (tradition- 
ally called ‘sun letters’ on the basis of a5-Sams 
‘the sun’; other, i.e. non-assimilating conso- 
nants, are called ‘moon letters’ following the 
example of al-qgamar ‘the moon’), viz. /t/, /d/, 
It/, /dl, /t/, /d/, /s/Is/, /s/, /2/, /d/ [z], /n/, /t/ (usu- 
ally grammarians list also /I/ as a ‘sun letter’), 
occurs in virtually all dialects. Outside 
Classical Arabic and Modern Literary 
Arabic, -/- assimilates also to initial /k/ (e.g. 
ik-kitab ‘book’ versus il-kitab), /g/, /b/, /f/, 
/m/, /n/, /j/ [Zz], and in some West Yemenite 
dialects (e.g. Jiblah) -/- (or -n-/-m-) of the arti- 
cle assimilates to all consonants, e.g. ab- 
bétlib-bet ‘the house’. 


In Arabic writing, the letter -/- is always spelled, 
which results in different Latin, both scientific 
and non-scientific, transliterations, which are 
actually a mix of transcription and translitera- 
tion, e.g., al-tawra and ‘at-tawra ‘the revolu- 
tion’, ‘al-sadat and ‘as-sadat. In Modern Literary 
Arabic, as pronounced even by some radio and 
television news readers, initial variants a/- and 
‘aC1I- sometimes occur even in non-initial posi- 
tion after a vowel, e.g. ft hada ‘al-barnamij ‘in 
this program’, instead of the standard ft hada 
l-barnamij. The last example shows that the 
Arabic definite article must be used with demon- 
strative pronouns (the phrase amounts to ‘*in 
this the program’) and in rare cases even with a 
suffixed pronoun, e.g. Classical Arabic ‘at-tabiT 
‘the one who follows me’. 

The definite article is used with contextually 
definite/determined nominals (except as the 
head/ possessum in a genitive construction, e.g. 
bab al-madrasa ‘the gate of the school’ and 
before possessive pronouns) as well as with 
lexically definite nouns, e.g. aS-Sams ‘sun’ (the 
sun in ‘our’ solar system). Abstract nouns and 
generic nouns usually occur with a definite 
article, e.g., al-muruwwa means ‘the ideal of 
manhood’, ar-rajul means both ‘the man’ and 
‘man [in general]’ but ‘gold [in general]’ can be 
either ad-dahab or dahab. The definite article is 
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repeated with every attribute in a nominal 
phrase, e.g. ft kitab al-mudarris al-‘arabi al-jadid 
‘in the new Arab lecturer’s book/in the new book 
of the Arab lecturer’. 

For the history of research on the origins of the 
Arabic definite article see Testen (2000:13 5— 
182). Initial ’- alternates with h- and the Arabic 
definite article is related to the demonstrative hd-, 
which occurs in hd-d-d ‘this [masc.]’, hd-d-i-hi 
‘this [fem.]’, ba@’ula’i ‘these’, cf. Syriac hd-n-(d) 
‘this [masc.]’, hd-d-(é) ‘this [fem.]’, hd-ll-én 
‘these’. It is related to the Northwest Semitic 
definite article ba-C1- and to Modern South 
Arabian *h/’V- (the latter has been largely lexi- 
calized and occurs only residually). The fact that 
the definite article shows neither gender nor 
number, while nouns and adjectives, demonstra- 
tives, and other pronouns do show these cate- 
gories raises the question of whether originally, 
i.e. in the prehistoric period, the definite article 
was not inflected. The rule of assimilation of -/- 
to the following consonants articulated with the 
tip of the tongue is valid synchronically only for 
the article and it does not work in other circum- 
stances, e.g., the indefinite plural of lisdn ‘lan- 
guage, tongue’ is alsun, not *‘assun (the definite 
plural is al-alsun ‘the languages, the tongues’), 
‘altaj ‘having a speech defect’, etc., not to men- 
tion many nominal (e.g. falta, jald, jild, jalsa, 
etc.) and verbal forms (e.g. yalzam, yalsan, 
iltajaa, etc.). Therefore, Zaborski (2000) has 
suggested a hypothesis that the original, i.e. pre- 
historic, definite article was masculine *’an-/han-, 
feminine *“at/hat- and plural *“al-/hal-. Both -n- 
and -t- assimilate to many following consonants 
and in this view, in Classical Arabic the plural 
*ql- variant was chosen out of all four forms as a 
written symbol because -/- was the least assimi- 
lating consonant, and *~al/hal- was used in the 
plural for both feminine and masculine nouns, 
as well as for collectives (semantic plurals). This 
made it possible to extend its use to the singular 
of both genders. 

According to Kurytowicz (1972:13 1-133), the 
historically recorded definite article with the main 
allomorph al- is a relative innovation. In the pre- 
historic period > nunation had the function of the 
definite article, which it still has with some proper 
names (e.g. basan-u-n vs. later al-basan-u 
‘Hasan’), and in some semantically determined 
phrases and words like bu‘ayda sama’ i-n ‘not far 
from the sky’, kullu rajul-i-n ‘the totality of 
mankind’, dahab-u-n ‘gold’, etc. 
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ANDRZEJ ZABORSKI (University of Cracow) 


Article, Indefinite 
1. DEFINITION 


In Classical Arabic no element is found which 
could be directly compared to the indefinite arti- 
cle (quantifier of existence) in Indo-European 
languages, e.g. the element a in English. In- 
efiniteness (Arabic tankir) is simply marked by a 
combination of a @-article and — nunation 
(tanwin) in the case of triptote nouns and by a 
@-article in the case of diptote nouns in the plu- 
ral (cf. Fleisch 1961:342-345 and Diem 1975 
for morphological details and the genesis of 
mimation and nunation). Furthermore, inde- 
finiteness can be rendered by paronomastic con- 
structions such as wasilatun min al-was@’ili ‘a 
medium’ (lit.“medium of mediums’), or by the 
quantifiers ba‘d and bid‘ ‘some’. However, at 
least since the 12th century C.E. the use of 
the numeral “had/wahid, fem. ’ihda ‘one’ with 
the semantic shade of an indefinite article 
can be observed (cf. Monteil 1960:234). Thus, 
constructions are encountered such as ‘ahadu 
I-qabdrisi ‘a Cypriot’ (lit. ‘one of the Cypriots’), 
or babu ‘abadi I-buyiiti ‘the door of a house’ (lit. 
‘the door of one of the houses’ in Modern 
Standard Arabic. In modern Arabic dialects 
indefiniteness can be expressed mainly in three 
ways: (a) by the mere absence of the definite arti- 
cle; (b) by the absence of the definite article in 
combination with reflexes of the nunation (tan- 
win); and (c) by a number of quantifiers which 
are either reflexes of Classical Arabic wahid or 
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other elements such as fard and (with regressive 
assimilation) fadd in Iraqi dialects. These ele- 
ments are now found in teaching manuals and 
dictionaries of modern Arabic dialects (e.g. 
Hinds and Badawi 1986:926-927; Holes 2001: 
553-554; Woidich 2002:315; Woodhead and 
Beane 1967:347, 490; Erwin 1969:91, 194) as 
well as in the relevant reference works and com- 
parative analyses (e.g. Fischer and Jastrow 
1980:88; Versteegh 1984:99; see below). This 
entry looks first at those elements which can 
properly be labeled ‘indefinite article’ in a syn- 
chronic perspective. In a further step it deals 
with modern reflexes of the tanwin. 


2. INDEFINITE ARTICLE(S) 


In connection with the development of deictic 
elements in Arabic dialects indefinite articles 
have emerged, either based on the numeral 
‘one’ or on words denoting an ‘individual’ (cf. 
Versteegh 1984:99). Most frequently encoun- 
tered are varieties of wadhid ‘one’. In Cairene 
Arabic (but not necessarily in other Arabic 
dialects) the use of wahid as an indefinite article 
seems to be restricted to persons (cf. Fischer and 
Jastrow 1980:309; Woidich 2002:315), e.g. 
wahid masri ‘an Egyptian’. The indefinite arti- 
cle in this form is also found in the Western pre- 
Hilali group of the Maghreb dialects. According 
to Margais (1977:163-164) a morpho-syntactic 
opposition exists between the use of wahad/ 
wahd as indefinite article and as indefinite 
pronoun. Thus there is wahbdar-rdjal ‘a man’ 
(‘a the man’ and wahd al-mra ‘a woman’ (‘a 
the woman)’ with gender-invariable wahd, as 
opposed to wahad rdjal ‘someone (male)’ and 
wahda mra ‘someone (female)’. In the same 
dialect group, the indefinite article also surfaces 
in a shortened form ha- (as a probable reflex of 
‘abad), e.g. ha-r-rajal ‘a man’ and ha-l-mra ‘a 
woman’. Cohen (1975:221-222) and Margais 
(1956:400) sketch comparable scenarios for the 
Jewish vernacular spoken in Tunis and the 
Algerian Arabic dialect of Djidjelli respectively. 
In the latter the Arabic indefinite article can also 
precede nouns of Berber origin with an a-prefix. 
It is noteworthy that the indefinite article in this 
form occurs always in combination with the 
definite article (a)I-, except in cases where it pre- 
cedes an ’idafa, as in ha bab ad-dar ‘a house 
door’ (Margais 1956:401). Versteegh (2001: 
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164) suggests that this may have come about in 
analogy to the construction of the demonstra- 
tive with the article (hdda r-rajul ‘this man’). 
Margais (1977:163) points out that a com- 
parable construction (indefinite article—definite 
article-noun) is prominent in many varieties of 
Berber and may thus have given rise to the anal- 
ogous construction in Arabic dialects in the 
Maghreb. However, the definite article is not 
found after elements expressing indefiniteness 
other than those deriving from wabid/abad. In 
the Maghreb such elements include 7 (< Say’), 
fard (< fard) ‘individuum/ unity’, and ba‘d (man) 
(< ba‘d (min)), e.g. 1 rajal ‘a man’, Si mra ‘a 
woman’, fard ktab ‘a book’ (Margais 1977: 
164-165), and ba‘d man nar ‘a day’ (Cohen 
1975:222). Caubet (1993:257-260) distin- 
guishes four degrees of determination in 
Moroccan Arabic, the first of which refers to the 
@-article and the second (‘quelque X’) com- 
prises the constructions with wah(a)d al- and Si. 
Outside the Maghreb the particle éxen/éxte 
occurs in Cypriot Arabic, e.g. éxte taka ‘a win- 
dow’ (Borg 1982:218), éxte mara ‘a (certain) 
woman’ (Borg 1985:146). 

The elements in Mesopotamian Arabic deriv- 
ing from fard (fared in the Baghdadi Muslim 
variety, fagad in the Baghdadi Jewish variety, 
faged in the Baghdadi Christian variety, and as 
syncopated form fadd in all varieties) have been 
labeled “the characteristic Mesopotamian ‘inde- 
termination marker(s)’” by Blanc (1964:118) 
(cf. also Abu Haidar r991:111). This element 
also surfaces as fat in insular Arabic dialects 
(largely of the galtu type) in Central Asia (cf. 
Fischer 1961: 242). Blanc (1964:118) also states 
that “the degree to which [the indefiniteness 
marker] contrasts with absence of any mark is yet 
to be determined”. He comes up with a minimal 
pair of the two answers (in the Muslim variety) 
‘endi fadbét ‘I have a house’ vs. ‘endi bét ‘I have a 
house’, the first of which is supposed to respond to 
the question ‘what have you got?’, while the sec- 
ond is supposed to respond to the question ‘who 
has a place we can meet at?’. Interestingly, Blanc 
(1964:119) notes that the indefinite article in 
this group of Arabic dialects appears to be an 
areal feature in Mesopotamia, comparable to 
such elements as Turkish bir, Persian ye(k), and 
Northeastern Neo-Aramaic xa. 

As in the previously cited cases the distribu- 
tion of the indefinite article vs. the absence of the 
same is not easy to determine in the Baghdad 
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varieties of Iraqi Arabic. Neither criteria such 
as subject position vs. predicate position, nor 
‘indefinite’ vs. ‘partitive’ fully account for the 
presence or absence of a dialectal indefiniteness 
marker. The following short dialogue (Blanc 
1964:119) illustrates this situation: 


— tfaddal jigara ‘have a cigarette’ 
— la, askurak ‘no, thank you’ 
— fadgabwa? ‘a cup of coffee?’ 


Of special interest is the observation by Roth 
(1979:141), referred to by Versteegh (1984:99), 
that in some varieties of Chad Arabic the inde- 
finiteness marker wahid can serve as the marked 
term in the opposition definite vs. indefinite in 
circumstances where the use of the definite arti- 
cle is reduced. 


3. REFLEXES OF NUNATION 


In some dialects of Arabic traces of the historical 
nunation can be reasonably labeled ‘indefinite- 
ness marker’. A distinction must be made, 
though, between the mere morphophonological 
(and prosodic) surface and the actual semantics 
of such elements. In terms of morphophonology 
the phenomenon is mentioned, for instance by 
Holes (1996:14, 143) with reference to John- 
stone (1961). Thus, in many Bedouin dialects, 
the noun in a noun-adjective phrase retains (or 
rather re-develops) an invariable -in or -an end- 
ing (independently of the Classical Arabic case 
system), e.g. bint-in zéna ‘a good girl’ in the sin- 
gular or fardat-in zéna ‘good dates’. Behnstedt 
(1987:54) reports a contrast between an -in end- 
ing for nouns in context and an -u ending for 
nouns in pause in the northernmost dialects of 
Yemen e.g. labanin vs. labanu ‘milk’. The inter- 
esting case here is presented by dialects in which 
such endings adopt a semantic shade of their 
own. Such a scenario is drawn by Reichmuth 
(1983:188—201) for the Arabic dialect of the 
Sukriyya in eastern Sudan. Here a tripartite sys- 
tem exists, with a third ‘state’ between inde- 
finitenesss and definiteness, labeled ‘declarative’ 
by Reichmuth. The following chart (Reichmuth 
1983:188) provides an illustration: 

i. al-kalam fi bagara ‘the talk about a cow’ 
(‘some cow’) 

ii. al-kalam fi bagartan ‘the talk about a cow 


layy of mine’ 
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‘the talk about the 
cow/my cow’ 


iii. al-kalam fi |-bagara/ 
bagarti 


Here the -am suffix (the use of which is by no 
means compulsory) conveys the semantic in- 
formation of a known circumstance which is 
brought to the attention of the listener (ta‘yin 
wa-taxsis). This suffix can even be attached to 
dual and plural endings, e.g. kur‘énan ‘(two) 
legs’ or wabdinan ‘some people [masc.]’. 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


The publications in Arabic dialectology that 
mention the emergence of some form of 
‘indefinite article’ do not allow clearcut distinc- 
tions as to when this article is to be used and 
when not. No indications are found that the 
non-use of such an article would be ungrammat- 
ical under any circumstances. Rather, it seems 
that we are looking at pragmatic tendencies. 
What is more, the difference between the use of 
the element wahid as a numeral and as an 
indefinite article (or a partitive element) cannot 
always be seen in the examples given. Neverthe- 
less the very existence of an indefinite article 
per se seems by now firmly established in a large 
number of Arabic dialects. 
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Lutz Epzarp (University of Oslo) 


-Asl 


The term “asi is primarily used as one of the 
major tools of analysis in Arabic grammatical 
theory. It is first encountered in the Kitab of 
Sibawayhi (d. 180/796) where it occurs 569 
times (Troupeau 1976 sub ’SL), all of which, 
with the exception of four instances, indicate a 
methodological notion. Although the term itself 
may be generally translated as ‘origin’, ‘princi- 
ple’, or ‘base’, it is used in a variety of specialized 
senses, the most basic of which are (for use by 
Sibawayhi, see Baalbaki 1988:163-164): 


i. The form, pattern, case ending, etc. which 
agrees with the > qiyds, that is, with the norm 
and with the usage which is most frequently 
attested in accepted dialects. It is, therefore, the 
‘asl in nominal sentences to begin with the 


i. 


lil. 
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definite noun (e.g. al-hamdu li-llahi ‘praise be 
to God’ and al-waylu la-ka ‘woe unto you’) 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 165). Usage contrary to 
this would require justification (e.g. salamun 
‘alay-ka lit. ‘a greeting to you’ and waylun 
la-ka) (Kitab I, 166). In Ibn Malik’s (d. 672/ 
1274) hemistisch wa-l-’aslu fi l-mabniyyi ‘an 
yusakkana ‘the as! in indeclinable words is to 
end in sukiin; i.e. absence of vowel’; Ibn ‘Aqil, 
Sarh 36), the sukiin is perceived as the norm 
for — bind’ in nouns, verbs, and particles, as 
in kam ‘how much?’, idrib ‘hit’, and “ajal ‘yes’, 
and thus a noun like ‘amsi ‘yesterday’ and a 
particle like ’inna ‘indeed’, both of which are 
mabni ‘indeclinable’, are considered to be 
contrary to the “asl. 

The attested form, pattern, etc. which is 
assigned as the origin from which a certain 
usage has developed. Thus, the asl of lam 
yaku ‘he was not’, Ia ‘adri ‘I do not know’, 
guzya r-rajulu ‘the man was assaulted’, and 
bal-‘Anbar ‘son of ‘Anbar’ is said to be lam 
yakun, la ‘adri, guziya r-rajulu, and bani 
[Anbar (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 8; I], 259, 382 
and Mubarrad, Muqtadab I, 251; Ill, 167). 
The supposed, but not attested, origin of a 
certain form, pattern, etc. For example, the 
asl of the word ‘aSya’ ‘things’ is said to be 
*Saya@ according to the Basrans and *asyi’a’ 
according to the Kufans, but because of the 
perceived tigal ‘heaviness’ of both proposed 
words, they were supposedly changed to a 
lighter form, hence ‘asya’ (Ibn al-Anbari, 
*Insaf Il, 812 ff.). Both proposed forms 
*Say@ and “asyi?a@ are abstract underlying 
forms which the grammarians do not present 
as historical origins. Another example 
is that the negative particle laysa — which 
the grammarians classify as a verb — is said 
to have developed from the abstract and 
unattested asl, *layisa, of the pattern fa‘ila 
which is common in triliteral verbs (Ibn 
Jinni, Munsif 1, 258-259 and Ibn ‘Usfir, 
Mumii Il, 440). 

In two related senses, as/ can refer to one 
of the radicals which form a root, or to the 
whole root. Sibawayhi, for example, de- 
scribes triliterals as having the least number 
of radicals (agall al-usul ‘adadan; Kitab Nl, 
399). In this sense, ‘as/ is contrasted with za@’id 
‘augmented’ to determine the root of a given 
word (Ibn Jinni, Munsif I, 11). The second 
sense may be exemplified by Mubarrad’s 
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d. 285/898) text (Mugtadab IV, 180) in 
which he justifies the impermissibility of 
using the exclamatory pattern md af ‘ala-hu 
with quadriliterals by saying that if this were 
to be allowed, one radical would have to be 
elided from the 4s! (here, ‘root’). 


As an analytical tool, as! is closely connected 
with giyds. Stbawayhi often describes linguistic 
usage as being both the as! and the qiyds (e.g. 
Kitab Il, 53, 213, 421), or contrasts a usage with 
both terms (Kitab II, 214). More specifically, 
Siba-wayhi’s use of the two terms shows that 
they share several features (Baalbaki 1988: 
166-167): Both terms are (a) opposed to sadd 
and Sawddd ‘anomalous’; (b) linked to descrip- 
tions like hasan ‘well’, jayyid ‘good’, ‘ajwad ‘bet- 
ter’, aktar ‘more frequent’, etc., and to the two 
terms hadd and wajh (both of which denote the 
most appropriate usage); (c) opposed to dialects 
which are described as radi’ ‘bad’, xabit lit. 
‘evil’, galil ‘infrequent’, etc.; (d) used in poetic 
license as forms that are otherwise unattested; 
and (e) described as pertaining to forms which 
have not undergone change. 

The contrast between ‘as/ and change is 
nowhere more evident than in the study of mor- 
phology (tasrif). Several principles or guidelines 
related to this contrast are explicitly expressed 
by the grammarians, but are more often implicit 
in their discussion of forms which have under- 
gone change. One of the most basic principles is 
briefly but succinctly formulated by Mazini (d. 
249/863) when he argues that the pattern fila 
has to be considered an unchanged use (‘ala 
I-asl) as long as we are not certain that it is the 
result of change (Tasrif, in Ibn Jinni, Munsif I, 
163). In explaining this, Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002) 
establishes another basic principle, namely that 
there is no need for the grammarian to justify 
usage which is not the result of change, whereas 
the reason for change has to be indicated when 
usage departs from its ‘as! (i‘lam ‘anna ma jaa 
min hada ‘ala asli-hi fa-la kalam ft-hi wa- 
?innama sabil ma xaraja ‘an ‘asli-hi ‘an yundara 
ila “illati-hi ma hiya). 

Another general principle in the study of “as/ 
and change is formulated by Ibn Jinni in his 
assertion that forms which are proposed to be 
the asl of attested usage are not meant to repre- 
sent a historical stage of the language which was 
later abandoned. Thus, when the grammarians 
presume that *gawama, *baya‘a, ‘axwafa, 
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*aqwama, *ista‘wana, and *istaqwama are the 
origins of gama ‘to rise’, bda‘a ‘to sell’, axdfa ‘to 
frighten’, aqama ‘to set up’, ista‘dna ‘to ask for 
help’ and istaqama, ‘to stand upright’ respec- 
tively, they do not mean to refer to any prior 
stage of the language. Rather, they argue that 
had these forms been in agreement with the 
norm, then one would have expected them to be 
used as proposed by the grammarians (Ibn Jinni, 
Munsif 1, 190-191; also Xasd@is I, 256ff.). 
Further to this argument, Ibn Jinni points out 
that a proposed form which represents the “as! is 
often supported by the existence of anomalous 
(Sadd) examples which do preserve that asl, 
such as istabwada ’to overwhelm’ which corre- 
sponds to the ‘as/ because it was not changed to 
*istabada, contrary to other words of its class. 
He argues that such anomalous words serve as 
an indication (manbaha) of the original forms 
which preceded the introduced change (fa-rubba 
barf yaxruju hakada manbaha ‘ala ‘asl babi-hi; 
Xas@’is 1, 257; cf. 1, 161 and Munsif I, 191). It 
can be concluded from this line of thinking, 
which is also adopted by Ibn ‘Usfar (d. 
669/1271) in his Mumti‘ and by ’Astarabadi (qd. 
686#1287) in his Sarb, that morphological 
change of an “as! is often not exhaustive and that 
the ‘as! can assert itself, so to speak, in rare but 
significant examples. In the light of this we can 
understand why the grammarians talk of forms 
that revert to the “as/, particularly in nisba (gen- 
tilic) adjectives, such as damawiyy (‘bloody’ and 
faxawiyy ‘brotherly’ (Stbawayhi, Kitab I], 79- 
80; cf. ’Astarabadi, Sarh II, 61) and in dimi- 
nutives, such as muwayzin and muwayqit 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 125; cf.’Astarabadi, Sarh I, 
210), all of which are said to have the radical 
waw reinstated. Such forms are often cited as 
proof of the ‘dominance’ of the as/ and of the 
correctness of the form or pattern which the 
grammarians postulate to represent each “asl. 
Determining the as/ of a certain usage was not 
an easy task for the grammarians. Not only did 
they differ on the proposed ‘as/, as in whether 
*Say@ or *asyia@ is the asl of aSya’ (see above), 
but at times they had to assign one of two actu- 
ally attested forms as the ‘as/ of the other. This is 
especially true in the case of metathesis (galb). 
The ideal situation, as one may conclude from 
Ibn Jinni’s discussion of the matter (Xasd@’is II, 
69, 82), is that the two forms in question, such 
as jadaba and jabada ‘to attract’, be interpreted 
as independent of one another since each of 
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them has its own derivatives (e.g. ja@dib, majdub, 
and jadb versus jabid, majbud, and jabd). When 
this was not feasible, however, the grammarians 
had to establish several criteria to determine 
which form is the as/. A discussion of these cri- 
teria may be found in Ibn ‘Usftr’s Mumiti‘ (II, 
617-618), but even some of the examples cited 
there, and hence the criteria they represent, are 
controversial. The reported difference between 
Sibawayhi and Jarmi (d. 225/840), for example, 
over whether itma’anna ‘to be reassured’ is the 
‘asl of ta’mana ‘to reassure’ or vice versa (Mumti‘ 
Il, 617-618 and Ibn Jinni, Xasa’is Il, 74; cf. 
Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 130, 380) casts doubt on 
the validity of Ibn ‘Usftr’s third criterion, which 
relates to whether the “@s/ is the form which has 
no augment as opposed to that in which the aug- 
ment always appears. 

From the general sense of ‘origin’ or ‘princi- 
ple’, the term ‘as! developed in another direction 
and became associated with its antonym, far‘ 
‘branch, subsidiary’. Since this association only 
occurs once in Sibawayhi’s Kitab, and not in the 
sense used by later grammarians, but in the pho- 
netic distinction between ’usul and furi‘ (Kitab 
II, 404), it may be safe to conclude that Mazini 
was the first author to have used ’usul, in the plu- 
ral, as a technical term which refers to the ‘fun- 
damental’ or main themes related to a certain 
grammatical topic. These are then opposed to 
the fura‘ or the subsidiary or comparatively sec- 
ondary questions and problems which came to 
be known generally as masa’il (see Tasrif I, 340 
where ’usul is opposed to both furi‘ and masa’il, 
and II, 208, 251-252, 340 where the boundaries 
between usu! and masa’ il are clearly set). Under 
>*usul, Mazini mentions the general principles 
which dominate the issue at hand, or bab lit. 
‘chapter’, whereas he reserves the particulars, 
especially the complex questions and intricate 
examples, for discussion under furu‘. 

Mubarrad seems to have adopted this distinc- 
tion from his teacher, Mazini, and generalized it 
from the realm of morphology, with which 
Mazini was concerned, to the realm of syntax. 
Mubarrad maintains that to know the ’usil is to 
achieve perfection and mastery of a bab; the par- 
ticulars or masa@’il embraced within that bab are 
then to be judged by reference to those ’usul 
(Muqtadab IV, 172; cf. Baalbaki 1988:172- 
173). Accordingly, he often divides his subject 
into two separate headings, ’usl followed by 
masa’ il (see Muqtadab, bab al-fa’, Il, 14-24; bab 
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batta, Il, 38-43; bab am wa-aw, Il, 286-300; 
bab al-ftl al-muta‘addi, IV, 86-106). Obviously, 
this distinction between ’usul and fura‘ or 
masa il, which is absent from Sibawayhi’s Kitab, 
is an early step toward the classification of gram- 
matical questions according to some logical 
foundation which proceeds from the general to 
the particular. Furthermore, this classification is 
basically a didactic technique, and its absence 
from the Kitab argues against a didactic aim. 
Sentences of the type wa-naqulu fi masa’ il tiwal 
yumtabanu bi-ha |-muta‘allimuna ‘we pro- 
nounce on complex constructions by which 
learners are examined’ are frequent titles in 
Muqtadab; e.g. I, 22; II, 62; IV, 59) but are 
totally alien to Sibawayhi’s method. 

Mubarrad’s student, Ibn as-Sarraj (d. 316/ 
929), took the distinction between ’usu#l and 
fur‘ or masa il one step further and was, as far 
as we know, the first grammarian who devised 
his book on the basis of ’us#/ and thus gave it the 
title Kitab al-usul fi n-nabw. He clearly states 
his plan in a number of places (e.g. "Usa I, 36, 
328, 381) and asserts that — if he were to live 
long enough — he intended to write Kitab al-furu‘ 
in order to assemble the fura‘ which fall under 
the ’usul he gathered in his first book (Usual 
I, 328). The importance which Ibn as-Sarraj 
attaches to ’usil is obviously linked to his system 
of qiyds as he believes that what is contrary to 
*usul is surely contrary to giyds (Usual 1, 406; cf. 
I, 56-57). The clear-cut distinction which Ibn 
as-Sarraj establishes between ’usu#l and furi‘ 
throughout his book is probably the main rea- 
son for the famous saying that he has, by his 
>usul (or perhaps Usual, i.e. the work itself), 
rationalized grammar: md zdla n-nahw majnu- 
nan hatta ‘aqqalahu Ibn as-Sarraj bi-usuli-hi 
(Yaqut, Mu‘jam VI, 2535). It is noteworthy, 
however, that Ibn as-Sarraj’s method of dividing 
his chapters into usual and masa’il was generally 
not continued by the later grammarians, who 
seem to have adopted other ways for the internal 
division of their chapters. 

The relationship between “4s/ and far‘ also fea- 
tures in the four elements which, according to 
the grammarians, constitute giyds (here, ‘ana- 
logical extension’). These are, in addition to ‘as! 
and far’, bukm ‘rule’, and ‘illa, the latter being 
the reason which justifies the application, to 
a far, of the rule which is characteristic of an 
‘asl (Ibn al-Anbari, Luma‘ 93). According to 
Suleiman (1999:15). “this constituency relation 
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between ‘illa and qiyds places the study of ta‘Til 
within the wider framework of ?usal an-nabw 
(the fundamental principles of grammar), which, 
in addition to giyds, is said to include the prin- 
ciples of sama‘ (attestation, attested data) and, 
depending on the orientation of the grammar- 
ian, *ijma‘ (consensus) and/or ’istishab al-hal 
(presumption of continuity)”. The interest in the 
study of ’usul an-nahw gave rise to a genre of 
writing which was distinct from the descriptive 
account of the language, and which formed the 
explanatory component of the grammatical tra- 
dition. Titles like Ibn al? Anbari’s (d. 577/1181) 
Luma‘ al-adilla fi *usul an-nabw and Suyiti’s 
(d. 911/1505) al-Iqtirab ft ‘ilm ?usul an-nahw 
represent this trend which tried to provide 
explanations and interpretations within the 
general framework of the grammatical theory 
and generally to highlight the logic behind lin- 
guistic phenomena. 

Finally on the relationship between ‘as! and 
far’, it has been noted that the dichotomy “as//far‘ 
resembles the dichotomy marked/unmarked in 
modern linguistics (Owens 1988: 119-226). In 
particular, Owens (ibid., 220ff.) believes that it 
is worthwhile to study the distinction “as//far‘ in 
the light of modern generative-transformational 
grammar. The problem with the identification of 
‘asl with the underlying structure of modern lin- 
guistics, as Versteegh (1995:238) notes, is that, 
although the Arab grammarians call the under- 
lying structure ‘asl, “this does not mean that they 
regard the surface structure as a derived one”. 

The term %s/ also occurs in other contexts. In 
a phonetic context, it is used in the expression 
aslPusul at-tandyd to refer to the upper part of 
the central incisors from which /t/, /d/, and /t/ are 
uttered (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 405, 419). In ety- 
mology, it refers to the origin from which a word 
is borrowed, hence expressions like ‘ajamiyy 
al-asl ‘of foreign/Persian origin’; Kitab Il, 342; 
Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab 5) or ‘aslu-hu bi-l-farisiyya/ 
bi-n-nabatiyya ‘its origin in Persian or Nabat- 
ean’; Mu‘arrab 16). Asl is also connected with 
the term wad‘ (‘positing’, ‘coining’, particularly 
in expressions such as “asl al-wad‘ or ma wudi‘a 
fi las] which refer to an original usage or 
coinage. (For this, and other uses of ‘as/ in 
sources including Ibn as-Sarraj’s ’Ussl, Ibn 
Jinni’s Xas@’is and Suyiti’s “Igtirab, see an- 
Nawaji 2001:132-134, I4I-I§4, 209-210, 
222, 224.) A special sense of asl is systematically 
used by Ibn Faris (d. 39 5/1004) in his dictionary 
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Magayis al-luga. In an attempt to demonstrate 
the semantic relationship between some of the 
words derived from the same root, and at the 
same time distinguish semantically between 
them and other words which are also derived 
from that root, Ibn Faris describes roots in term 
of the number of their ’usa#/. A root like ?-w-r, 
for example, is said to be one “as! because all 
its derivatives, according to Ibn Faris, indicate 
the general sense of barr ‘hotness’ (Maqdyis 
I, 155-156). The root b-d-‘ (Maqdayis Ill, 254- 
257), on the other hand, is said to comprise three 
>usul, the first of which indicates a ‘part of’ , as 
in bad‘a ‘piece of meat’, the second indicates a 
‘spot; location’, as in badi‘ ‘sea; island’, and the 
third indicates ‘healing’, as in bad‘ ‘quenching of 
thirst’. The division of these ’usal, however, is 
left entirely to the imagination of the author and 
is often evidently farfetched and unconvincing. 
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RAMZz1I BAALBAKI 
(American University of Beirut) 


Aspect 
1. THE DEFINITION OF ‘ASPECT’ 


Aspect is a semantic category of a verb or propo- 
sition which describes the internal consistency of 
a verbal event. That is, it describes the event as 
either being a complete whole, an incomplete, 
ongoing process, or a state of some sort. Like 
time reference with which it interacts in impor- 
tant ways, it may be grammaticalized in mor- 
phological verb forms, or through compound 
verb forms, which may enter into quasi-mor- 
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phological (or morphosyntactic) paradigms 
with simple verb forms, which is here termed 
‘formal aspect’. It may also enter into an expres- 
sion through the aspect of a basic lexical item, 
which is often referred to as > Aktionsart ‘mode 
of action’ or simply ‘lexical aspect’. In addition 
to these two formalized avenues of use, the 
aspect of an expression may also be affected 
by the types of noun phrases which are part of 
the predicate (definite singular nouns may often 
give rise to more ‘perfective’ readings, while 
indefinite plurals may give rise to more ‘imper- 
fective’ readings), or by the types of adverbials 
present (the use of an explicitly habitual ad- 
verbial such as ‘every day’ may be all that is 
necessary to provide a habitual reading to a 
predicate). 

While grammaticalized time reference may be 
designated as ‘tense’, the term ‘aspect’ is used to 
refer to all of these categories that describe the 
internal consistency of an event, which often 
leads to confusion. To avoid this, in this discus- 
sion only the semantic category will be referred 
to as ‘aspect’ while grammaticalized aspect will 
be referred to as ‘formal aspect’, and lexicalized 
aspect will be referred to as lexical aspect 
(Aktionsart). It is important to distinguish each 
of these categories of aspect one from the other, 
and to distinguish aspect itself from time refer- 
ence (to the extent that this is possible) since 
each of them has been confused or conflated 
with the others especially in dealing with aspect 
and tense in Arabic. This is due, in part, to the 
ways in which tense and aspect interact crucially 
to impart a particular meaning to a verbal 
expression, as well as to the peculiarities of the 
Semitic verbal system which Arabic inherited. 

The former is shown most clearly in the con- 
tradictory ways in which researchers have 
viewed the aspectual nature of a present tense or 
time reference: some (e.g. on German, Kosch- 
mieder 1929; on Arabic, Wild 1964; Denz 1971; 
Woidich 1975) see the ‘present tense’ as neces- 
sarily having an ‘interval’ aspect, while others 
(on English, Dowty 1979; Carlson 1977) view 
the ‘present’ as necessarily having the aspectual 
value of a ‘point in time’. Each of these re- 
searchers conflated the preferred aspectual value 
of a particular tense form in a particular lan- 
guage with the semantic category of ‘present 
time reference’ and generalized it to all types of 
present time reference. To avoid this pitfall, one 
must carefully note the contributions of each 
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semantic category to the overall meaning of a 
phrase, and note as well the different pathways 
along which these various elements of meaning 
are introduced into the phrase. 

The latter point is shown in the uses of the 
various forms of the Arabic ‘imperfect’ verb 
(al-mudari‘ or ‘the (one) similar [to the noun’: 
the jussive or apocopated form (al-mudari‘ al- 
majzum: yaktub) is confined to contexts which 
express past time or to a domain of usage which 
overlaps with that of the past tense verb, namely 
conditionals and past time negation after the 
particle lam, while the indicative imperfect (al- 
mudari‘ al-marfu‘: yaktubu) is used to refer by 
itself to non-past situations (present or future), 
and the subjunctive imperfect (al-mudari‘ al- 
mansub: yaktuba) is used in apparently non-tem- 
poral contexts following the particle ‘an (after 
certain verbs) as well as after the particle lan to 
express future negation. Compounding the situ- 
ation was the fact that the earliest analyses of 
Arabic took place in the context of comparative 
Semitic studies in which the study of Biblical 
Hebrew was of primary importance, and the 
Arabic verbal system was taken to be similar to, 
if not the same as, the Hebrew verbal system. 
Given the complications that the ‘waw-conver- 
sive’ brings to the analysis of Hebrew verbs (a 
complication which does not exist for Arabic), 
such a conflation was unfortunate. Thus, owing 
to the seemingly contradictory semantic domains 
of these verb forms in Arabic and Hebrew, many 
Arabists in the roth and 20th centuries began 
to apply the notion of ‘aspect’ to these forms, 
‘aspect’ being the English translation of the 
Russian term vid, which had been newly minted 
to describe the very highly developed system of 
aspect-based derivational processes in Russian 
and other Slavic languages (Binnick 1991:136). 
The dominant belief since that time is that 
Arabic verbs do not denote time reference and 
are therefore not tenses, but rather express 
aspect (e.g. Ewald 1831; Caspari 1848; Wright 
1874; M. Cohen 1924; and more recently 
Fleisch 1957; D. Cohen 1989; and most if not all 
of the recent textbooks on Arabic). Despite the 
dominance of the aspectualist position, how- 
ever, some Arabists have held that Arabic verbs 
do express temporal notions. Prominent among 
them were Bauer (1910), Reckendorf (1895), 
who recognized that at least the perfect is a 
tense, Gaudefroy-Demombynes and Blachére 
(1952), and most especially Aartun (1963), who 
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provided clear evidence that, in most instances, 
the Arabic perfect verb does refer to past time, 
while the imperfect, in most contexts, does refer 
to a non-past (present or future) time, that is, 
Arabic verbs prototypically do grammaticalize 
time reference. 

However, whether arguing for or against a 
tense or aspect position, the notion of aspect 
itself has remained ill-defined in discussions of 
aspect in Arabic. It is important to note in this 
regard that the notion of ‘aspect’ is not found in 
traditional Arabic discussions of verb functions, 
and is only implicit in ancient and medieval 
Western grammatical traditions, which are the 
source for terms such as perfect(ive), imper- 
fect(ive), aorist, etc. It was explicitly developed 
initially to describe the system of verbal deriva- 
tion in Slavic in the early roth century, and was 
quickly extended to analyses of Germanic lan- 
guages and Semitic languages as well. 

In the following (based on Eisele 1999), the first 
two kinds of ‘aspect’ are described: ‘formal 
aspect’, or the aspect associated with a morpho- 
logical form, and ‘lexical aspect’, or the aspect 
associated with the lexical entry of a root or stem. 
The way that these two categories interact pro- 
vides important clues both about the meaning of 
the forms themselves, as well as about the types of 
lexical classes which exist in the language. The 
categories of formal and lexical aspect are then 
related to the temporal schemata developed in 
Reichenbach (1947) to clarify how aspect inter- 
acts with time reference to bring about a particu- 
lar reading for a verbal expression. 


2. FORMAL ASPECT CLASSES 


In Arabic, verbal forms express rather mild 
aspectual features, while more detailed aspec- 
tual information is provided by the lexical item 
(through its Aktionsart or lexical aspect), pre- 
verbal particles, syntactic context, or the prag- 
matics of the situation. This varies depending on 
the type of Arabic being considered: in Classical 
or Modern Standard Arabic, very little of what 
is taken to be aspectual is actually due to the 
verb forms themselves. Most of what is consid- 
ered aspectual in nature derives from the lexical 
item itself, or the syntactic or semantic context 
(the sentence or proposition as a whole.) The 
verb form in most Arabic dialects (expanded to 
include the active participle and aspectual verbal 
prefixes) does more overtly express aspectual 
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notions and there are important aspectual dis- 
tinctions between forms, although much aspec- 
tual information is still delivered through the 
lexical base as well as the context (syntactic, 
semantic, and pragmatic). 

In general discussions of aspect, there are 
three general categories of formal aspect: events, 
processes, and states. A form whose primary 
aspectual value is ‘event’ represents the state of 
affairs predicated of an entity as a single, com- 
plete, whole event. Whether it is dynamic or not 
depends on the lexical item, and whether it has a 
beginning, middle, or end will depend on the 
lexical item, not on the verb form. In a sense, 
it seems to represent the lexical item in the 
simplest, most transparent fashion. It is not 
necessarily ‘perfective’ in the sense of Slavic per- 
fective forms, which often indicate completion 
or fulfillment of some action; rather an event 
form portrays an action or activity described by 
a lexical item as a single whole. In actual fact, an 
event form may be described as a ‘non-process’ 
or ‘non-aspectual’ form as well. 

A ‘processive’ form, or a form whose primary 
aspectual value is ‘process’, represents the state 
of affairs predicated of an entity as an event 
occurring over a heterogeneous interval, or one 
which is true only at intervals larger than a 
moment or point in time, and not true at all 
moments within an interval. It will therefore 
necessarily occupy an interval, without neces- 
sarily indicating the end of the process, if there is 
a specific end associated with the lexical item. 
In terms of ‘beginning-middle-end’ it could be 
described as portraying the ‘middle’ of a hetero- 
geneous situation. As noted above, the English 
progressive form is the most commonly cited 
example of a processive form, while in Arabic 
one of the two basic meanings associated with 
the imperfect verb form is processive aspect. 

A ‘stative’ form, or a form with the primary 
aspectual value of ‘state’ represents the state of 
affairs predicated of an entity as homogeneous 
or true at all points or moments within an inter- 
val. There are no finite verb forms in English 
or in Arabic whose aspectual value is stative. 
Rather stative forms are verbal adjectives: in 
English the passive participle and in Arabic the 
active and passive participles, as well as what are 
termed ‘quasi-active participles’ (e.g. fa‘lan par- 
ticiples). In addition, non-verbal equational sen- 
tences in Arabic are syntactically stative, even 
though there may be no stative verbal form asso- 
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ciated with these sentences. It is important to 
note that the expression of a stative lexical item 
or predicate does not require a stative form per 
se. Lexically stative items can be expressed 
through an event form, as can lexically non-sta- 
tive items, since there is nothing contained in the 
definition of event form which would prevent 
such a usage. As noted above, an event form is 
the most basic, or unmarked, and aspectually 
transparent of forms. As such, it can represent 
static or dynamic lexical items equally well. 


3. LEXICAL ASPECT CLASSES 


Lexicalized verbal expressions are the other pri- 
mary source for the articulation of aspect in an 
expression. When this is confined to a single 
lexical item (or an idiomatized phrase) this is 
termed Aktionsart or lexical aspect. However, in 
most cases the expression of lexical aspect is 
taken to include the verbal phrase as a whole 
(including direct objects), i.e. the predicate. The 
categories described in the discussion which fol- 
lows are meant to subsume not just single verbal 
lexical items, but predicate expressions as a 
whole. Also, categories of lexical aspect tend to 
express much finer nuances of meaning and 
there are thus more of them, at least for Arabic 
and English, than categories of formal aspect. 
The following discussion exemplifies these lexi- 
cal aspectual categories with reference to Egypt- 
ian Arabic and is taken from Eisele (1999), 
which in turn is derived from Dowty (1979). 
Dowty (1979) rephrased Vendler’s (1967) 
Aristotelian based categories of accomplishment, 
achievement, activity, and state in terms of 
notions such as change of state, intervals and the 
internal consistency of these intervals, based 
upon a series of syntactic and semantic tests. 
(These categories are summarized in Figure 1.) 
The first division of categories divides those 
predicates which involve a change of state (II: 
Vendler’s achievements, activities, and accom- 
plishments) from those which do not (I: statives). 
In addition to being non-change of state, statives 
generally denote a homogeneous interval, or one 
which is true at all moments within it. The test 
for this distinction in English is the non-use 
of stative predicates in do-constructions (e.g. 
pseudo-cleft: ‘What John did was . . .”), and their 
non-use in the progressive. One test for this in 
Egyptian Arabic is similar to the latter test: sta- 
tive predicates in the bi-imperfect form have only 
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Figure 1. Aspectual Classification of Predicates 


a 


I. non-change of state 
(statives) 


ASPECT 


II. change of state 
(non-statives) 


a 


II.A. momentaneous 
(achievements) 


II.A.2. non-inchoative 
(translocatives) 


II.A.1. inchoative 
(verbs of perception 
and cognition) 


a characteristic or habitual reading (or in other 
words, they may only be used with a non-specific 
time reference, e.g. kulli yom ‘every day’). 
Among the other tests for this class is the reading 
of the active participle form (AP) when used with 
the adverb Jissa ‘still, just’: for this class of predi- 
cates lissa + AP has only a ‘still’ reading, not a 
‘just’ one. (The bi-imperfect of non-stative pred- 
icates, on the other hand, may have a real present 
reading or a habitual one, while lissa + AP of 
these predicates may have either a ‘just’ only 
reading or both ‘still’ and ‘just’). 

The second categorial distinction is within the 
category of change of state predicates, distin- 
guishing between predicates whose associated 
events take place over an interval (II.B: Vendler’s 
accomplishments and activities) versus those 
whose event is momentaneous (II.A: Vendler’s 
achievements). Among the tests for momenta- 
neous predicates are the following: their bi- 
imperfect has only a habitual reading, their 
perfect form used with the adverb fi sd‘a ‘in an 
hour’ does not entail the bi-imperfect during 
that interval (i.e. ‘x V-d in y time’ does not entail 
‘x was V-ing during y time’), and use of their per- 
fect with sd‘a ‘for an hour’ is unacceptable. 

Interval predicates, which have the opposite 
readings and implications from those of mo- 
mentaneous predicates, are further divided into 
definite change of state predicates (II.B.1: 
Vendler’s accomplishments, Comrie’s telic pre- 
dicates) versus indefinite change of state pre- 
dicates (II.B.2: Vendler’s activities). (It is im- 
portant to note that momentaneous predicates 


(verbs of reflexive action) 


IL.B. interval 


ee 


ILB.1. definite IL.B.2. indefinite 
(telic or accomplishments) (non-telic activities) 


ina 


IL.B.1.a. inchoative II.B.1.b. non-inchoative 
(telic activities) 


[achievements] also indicate a definite change of 
state, or one which does have an upper bound.) 
Indefinite change of state predicates or activities 
on the other hand do not involve an upper 
bound. There are two important tests for distin- 
guishing definite change of state (or ‘telic’) inter- 
val predicates from indefinite change of state (or 
‘non-telic’) interval predicates. The first involves 
use of the perfect form of these verbs with a telic 
adverbial such as fi sd‘a ‘in an hour’: if a predi- 
cate may be used in its perfect form with fi sd‘a 
‘in an hour’, then it is likely to fall into the cate- 
gory of definite change of state, and if not, then 
it is likely to be an indefinite change of state 
predicate. In addition, if the bi-imperfect of a 
predicate entails its corresponding perfect, then 
it is likely to be a definite change of state predi- 
cate (‘x was V-ing’ [Progressive] entails ‘x has V- 
ed’ [Past]), and if not, then it is likely to be an 
indefinite change of state. 

Under both momentaneous predicates (II.A) 
and definite interval predicates (II.B.1) there is a 
further subdivision between inchoative and non- 
inchoative verbs. All inchoatives of both classes 
are distinguished from non-inchoatives by the 
reading of their Active Participle forms: the 
active participles of inchoative verbs are under- 
stood as referring to a present state, while those 
of non-inchoatives are understood as indicating 
a resultative or perfective state of some sort, i.e. 
they have a past connotation. In addition, the 
active participle of inchoative verbs used with 
the adverbial lissa may have both a ‘just’ or a 
‘still’ reading, while the active participle of non- 
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inchoative verbs may have only a ‘just’ reading. 
Inchoatives are distinguished from each other 
based on their readings in the bi-imperfect: the 
bi-imperfect of momentaneous inchoatives may 
have only a habitual reading, while the bi-imper- 
fect of interval inchoatives may have either a 
habitual or a present progressive reading, indi- 
cating that interval inchoatives (II.B.1.a), like 
other inchoatives, point to entry into a physical 
or cognitive state, but unlike momentaneous 
inchoatives the ‘entry’ or change in state takes 
place over an interval. 

In opposition to inchoatives in both the 
momentaneous category and the _ interval 
definite change of state category, there is a non- 
inchoative class of predicates. Momentaneous 
non-inchoatives (II.A.2) include a particularly 
prominent class of predicates, namely trans- 
locatives (verbs which indicate movement from 
place to place). Like other momentaneous pred- 
icates, their bi-imperfect has only a habitual 
reading, while their active participle may have 
either a past, perfective, present, or a future 
reading, depending upon the context. 

Interval non-inchoatives (II.B.1.b) correspond 
in large part to Vendler’s accomplishments. They 
are characterized by having bi-imperfects that 
have a present processive reading, and active 
participles which are understood as past (i.e., as 
a resultative, meaning that a past event is 
strongly implied by the active participle), and 
active participles which have a reading of ‘just’ 
only, with lissa. The bi-imperfect of these 
predicates, in contrast to indefinite change of 
state predicates, do not entail the correspond- 
ing perfect. 

The classes denoted by this classification 
scheme overlap to some extent with classi- 
fication schemes proposed for Arabic in Cowell 
(1964:265-276), McCarus (1976), Tonsi (1980), 
and Woidich (1975), but there are important dif- 
ferences. For example, Cowell’s ‘developmental’ 
predicates appear to be the same as the inchoa- 
tive classes (II.A.1 and II.B.1.a), while his ‘punc- 
tual’ class is similar to II.A. momentaneous 
predicates in this scheme. Cowell’s ‘inceptive’ 
class is harder to relate to this, but it appears to 
subsume interval non-inchoatives (II.B.1.b and 
II.B.2). While each of the classification schemes 
proposed in the above works delimits somewhat 
different sets of predicates, each has a certain 
validity within the framework of the analysis 
and with regard to the kind of Arabic being 
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described. What the system described here pro- 
vides is a more precise way of cross linguistic 
comparison, as well as a way to differentiate 
issues of aspectual reference more clearly from 
those of temporal reference. 

It should be clear from the preceding discus- 
sion that an important facet of the tests used to 
distinguish classes of predicates according to 
their ‘lexical aspect’ is how they behave in 
particular verb forms, or, in other words, how 
they interact with the grammaticalized aspect of 
a particular verb form, as well as with the 
particular time reference which may be associ- 
ated with these forms. This may be clarified by 
relating aspect and time reference explicitly 
based on Reichenbach (1947) (Figure 2) where 
the time reference associated with a predicate 
utterance is defined in terms of three basic times: 
speech time (S), reference time (R), and event 
time (E). The reference time is the pivotal time 
point to which both the speech time and the event 
time are related: deictic time reference is defined 
in terms of the relation between speech time and 
reference time, while non-deictic time reference is 
defined in terms of the relation between event 
time and reference time. Speech time (S) is given 
by the context of the utterance. The reference 
time (R) is given either explicitly through the use 
of deictic time adverbials or is derivable from the 
context. The event time (E) is dependent for its 
determination upon the reference time. In certain 
circumstances a time adverbial can make the 
event time explicit, but this is not usually the 
case. The event time is, quite simply, the time of 
application or occurrence of the action/state 
described by the verb. Time references are 
defined in terms of the relationships between 
these three times. For example, past deictic time 
reference is defined as R < S, or ‘reference time 
prior-to speech time’, future deictic time refer- 
ence as S < R, or ‘reference time subsequent-to 
speech time’, etc. for other time references. 
Individual verb forms (tenses) may then gram- 
matically encode these different time references. 

In addition to the above relationships between 
E, R, and S, the tense form is further affected by 
the individual character of the R-time and by the 
nature of the event associated with the E-time. 
The latter determines the aspect of the form, 
while the former determines whether or not it is 
to be understood with a habitual or characteris- 
tic reading. For example, in a processive form 
(such as the Egyptian Arabic bi-imperfect), the 
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Figure 2. Aspect related to Reichenbach’s temporal schemata 



































Simple tenses: Ss 
E,R katab-tu t-taqrir 
PAST: | I wrote the report 
PRESENT: EL... R...]E -aktubu t-taqrir 
RL... E E E...JR I am writing the report 
Sy Ch Sabato 22 I write the report 
a sa~aktubu t-taqrir 
FUTURE: I will write the report 
Compound tenses: 
PASTS: R 
E kun-tu qad katab-tu t-taqrir 
past in past: | I had written the book 
(past perfect) 
PRESENT: EI. le kun-tu?aktubu t-taqrir 
es I was writing the report 
R[...E...E...E...JR 
I used to write the report 
. | kun-tu sa-aktubu t-taqrir 
future in past I was going to write the report 
(retrogressive future) a 
Ei 
Se TE aa a ELE ane : 
ERENT ‘ad -akunu qad katab-tu t-taqrir 
eee I (always) have written the report 
(present perfect) y P 
FUTURES: i R sa~akuinu qad katab-tu t-taqrir 
past in future: | I will have written the report 
(future perfect) E 











event associated with the E-time is a process, 
meaning that it involves a change of state over at 
least two different points in time, which means 
that the E-time in this case will necessarily be an 
interval. In a form characterized as an event, the 
event associated with the E-time may be of sev- 
eral different types, depending on the type of 
lexical aspect involved, which is an indication 
of the transparency of this form. For example, 
with lexical items that involve a momentaneous 
change of state, the event associated with the E- 
time will necessarily be a momentaneous change 
of state, in which case the event time will be a 
moment or point in time. For lexical items that 
involve a change of state over at least two differ- 
ent points in time, the event will necessarily des- 
cribe an activity, in which case the E-time will be 
an interval. If the latter is in addition a telic 
activity or accomplishment (one that involves a 





definite end or result such as ‘write a book’), 
then the E-time interval will be a closed one. 
Finally, if the lexical item is a stative (or non 
change of state), then what is associated with the 
E-time is actually a state and not a change of 
state event. 

For truly stative (or non-change of state) 
forms, what is related to the R-time is not an 
event conceived of as a change of state, but is 
rather necessarily a state. The difference between 
a morphological stative form (i.e. a grammati- 
calized stative) and a lexical stative expressed 
through a morphological event form is a formal 
one — semantically they should express the same 
idea. The formal difference is that the gram- 
maticalized stative can only express stativity, 
whereas the final aspect of the event form is 
dependent on the lexical aspect of the verb 
involved. In English there is no productive verb 
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form (i.e. one which is a part of the verbal sys- 
tem and enters into temporal oppositions) which 
can be called purely stative (although perhaps 
the passive participle might come close), but 
there are many adjectival forms which can per- 
form this function in the right context (e.g. in 
copular or equational sentences). In Arabic, 
however, there are productive forms which are 
purely stative, namely, the active participle and 
quasi-participial forms. With these forms it is a 
state which is associated with the reference time. 
These forms however in many instances may 
also have an event (or ‘change of state’) associ- 
ated with them in a predictable but non-gram- 
maticalized way, which may give rise for certain 
lexical classes of predicates to ‘resultative’ or 
present perfect reading with the active participle 
(e.g. with interval non-inchoatives). 

Finally, in the analysis presented here, itera- 
tive aspect (namely, one which has a habitual or 
characteristic reading) is not grammaticalized in 
a verb form in English or in Arabic. The habitual 
or iterative readings often associated with an 
imperfect form (in any type of Arabic) are not 
due to the form itself (or just to the form itself) - 
rather, they are due to the kind of time reference 
associated with a predicate in a particular con- 
text. In terms of R, S, and E, it has to do with the 
kind of R, or reference point, associated with the 
predication: it is a non-specific one, or one 
which does not tie or anchor the utterance to a 
unique and delimitable point or interval of the 
temporal context. 
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Joun C. EIsELe (College of William and Mary) 


Asseverative Particle 


The proclitic particle /a- was used in early liter- 
ary Arabic as a marker of the category known to 
Jakobsonian structuralism as ‘status’, which has 
been defined as “the subjective evaluation of 
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the narrated event by the speaker” (Aronson 
1991:114). The principal role of la- seems to 
have been to underscore the speaker’s commit- 
ment to the veracity of his or her utterance, and 
it was thus often encountered in oaths (e.g. la-’in 
kasafta ‘anna r-rijza la-nu’minanna laka ‘la-if 
you remove the penalty from us, la-we shall 
believe in you’, Q 7/134), in evaluations or 
assessments (e.g. wa-ma’wahumu n-naru wa-la- 
bi’sa I-masiru ‘and their abode is the Fire, and 
la-what an evil refuge it is!’ (Q. 24/57), and in 
adversive or counterintuitive contexts (e.g. la-’in 
basatta ’ilayya yadaka li-taqtulani mda ‘ana bi- 
basitin yadiya ilayka li-’aqtulaka ‘la-even if you 
stretch forth your hand against me to kill me, 
I do not stretch forth my hand to kill you’, 
Q. 5/28). 

La- was known in the traditional grammatical 
literature under the cover term lam at-ta’kid (or 
at-tawkid) ‘the lam of emphasis’. The grammari- 
ans distinguished several discrete types of 
emphatic /a-, most of which consisted of further 
subcategories. The taxonomy provided in Ibn 
Hisam’s (d. 761/13 59) Mugni (25 1ff.), for exam- 
ple, lists three principal types of lam, each of 
which in principle was associated with a specific 
set of syntactic environments. 


i. The lam of the ‘commencement’ (al-ibtidda’) is 
typically located either at the head of a sen- 
tence (e.g. la-yusufu wa-’axuhu ‘ababbu ila 
‘abind minna ‘la-Joseph and his brother are 
dearer to our father than we are’, Q. 12/8) or 
before the predicate (xabar) of a nominal 
sentence (jumla ismiyya) marked with the 
presentation particle inna (e.g. inna rabbi 
la-sami‘u d-du'@’i‘ ’inna my Lord la-(is) the 
hearer of the call’ Q. 14/39). 

ii. The lam of the ‘apodosis’ (al-jawab) marks 
the apodosis of either conditional structures 
(wa-law ‘anna-hum ?admaniu ... la-mati- 
batun min ‘“inda llahi xayrun ‘and if they had 
believed... Ja- [their] reward before God 
would be better’, Q. 2/103) or oath-forma- 
tions. The latter include not only cases in 
which the oath itself is overtly expressed (of 
the type wa-llahi la yaxrujanna zaydun ‘by 
God, Zayd will surely go out!’), but also 
cases in which it must be assumed to be 
underlyingly present on the basis of the pres- 
ence of certain lexical or morphological fea- 
tures felt to be characteristic of oaths (e.g. 
la-yaxrujanna zaydun ‘[By God!] Zayd will 
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surely go forth’, in which the verb is marked 
with the — energicus suffix -anna). 

iii. The lam which ‘announces’ (al-mu’dina), 
or which ‘paves the way’ (al-muwatti’a), is 
prefixed to the conditional marker in ‘if?, and 
is said to foreshadow that the following 
apodosis is governed by an oath (e.g. la-’in 
-uxriju la yaxrujuna ma‘abum ‘la-if they are 
expelled, [by God!] they will not go out with 
them’, Q. 59/12). The ‘announcing’ lam is 
often found paired with a following /a-, the 
latter being regarded by the grammarians as 
lam jawab al-qasam (cf. wa-la-’in nasarubum 
la-yuwallinna |-’adbara ‘and la- (even) if they 
do come to their aid, [by God!] la-they will 
surely turn their backs [on them]’, Q. 59/12). 


The grammarians were aware that the above 
categories did not exhaust the entire range of 
attested examples of Ja-, and that, especially in the 
early poetic corpus, instances of la- were encoun- 
tered which defied ready accommodation into any 
taxonomy. Ibn Hisam labeled the /a- in such situa- 
tions al-lam az-zd@’ida ‘supplementary lam’. An 
example of this may be seen in the following 
anonymous hemistich, in which the /a- is unchar- 
acteristically found in the predicate of a sentence 
headed by Iakinna ‘but’: wa-lakinni min hubbiba 
la“amidu ‘but I, on account of loving her, /a- [am] 
heartbroken’. 

Another instance of the ‘supplementary’ lam 
which Ibn Hisam cites is found in Q. 22/13 
yada la-man darruhu ‘aqrabu min naf ibi ‘they 
call la- one who is a likelier source of harm than 
of benefit’, the syntactic complexity of which has 
given rise to various conflicting analyses. 

For the most part, Ja- served as an optional 
emphasizer, and there was thus little appreciable 
distinction in meaning between a sentence such as 
*inna zaydan la-karimun ‘Zayd la-[is] noble’ and 
the simpler ’inna zaydan karimun. In a few situa- 
tions, however, the /a- was said to be obligatory. 
In certain sentences featuring an initial ’in, the 
presence of /a- served to indicate that the ’im was 
to be read as the ‘lightened’ (muxaffafa) shape of 
the particle inna (e.g. in wajadna ‘aktarahum la- 
fasiqina °in-We found most of them [to be] 
la-corrupt’, Q. 7/102) rather than as the synony- 
mous negative particle (the ’in an-ndfiya, as in?in 
Q. 25/4) or as the conditional ?in. 

A second situation in which the presence of la- 
was said to be required was in object-clauses 
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headed by inna and preceded by a verbum sen- 
tiendi (fr‘l al-qalb) (e.g. Q. 63/1 wa-llahu ya‘lamu 
*inna-ka la-rasilu-hu ‘and God knows that you 
are His messenger’). In the absence of Ja-, the sub- 
ordinating conjunction was required to take the 
shape ‘anna rather than inna — note that Q. 63/1 
may be paraphrased using... ya‘lamu ‘anna-ka 
rastlubu — and indeed the conjunction “anna has 
largely supplanted ?inna...la-...in all but the 
oldest stratum of Arabic. 

As far as its position within the sentence is con- 
cerned, Ja- occurs as a rule either in the sentence- 
initial slot or at the beginning of the sentence’s 
last major syntactic constituent. For sentences 
marked with inna, this constituent may be either 
the predicate — whether clausal (e.g. inna rab- 
baka la-yahkumu baynahum “inna your Lord la- 
will judge between them’, Q. 16/124) or phrasal 
(inna-ka la-‘ala xulugin ‘adimin “inna- you la- 
[are] on [have been formed with] a great charac- 
ter’, Q. 68/4) — or a substantival phrase (typically 
indefinite) which has been shifted to the right (cf. 
inna fi dalikum la-’ayatin li-qawmin yu’miniuna 
“inna in that la- [there are] signs for people who 
believe’, Q. 6/99), ?inna rabbahum bihim yaw- 
maidin la-xabirun “inna their Lord regarding 
them on that day Ja- [is] fully informed’, Q. 
too/t1). The position of the Ja- found in ’inna- 
sentences, known to the grammarians as al-lam 
al-muzabliqa ‘the lam which slides down’, was 
said to be the result of a systematic displacement 
which shifted it from an underlying sentence-ini- 
tial position to medial position — i.e. an underly- 
ing *la-’inna zaydan karimun yielded, by virtue 
of a sort of ‘repulsion’ between the two empha- 
sizing elements, the surface order’inna zaydan la- 
karimun “inna Zayd la- [is] noble’; as support 
for this interpretation some grammarians cited 
the dialectal form lahinna- occasionally found in 
older poetry (e.g. the anonymous hemistich 
lahinna-ka min barqin ‘alayya karimun ‘What a 
dear lightning-flash you are to me!’), which was 
interpreted as the counterpart to the underly- 
ing configuration */a’inna-. For the possible 
involvement of phonological factors in the distri- 
bution of the pre-Arabic ancestor of la-, see 
Testen (1998). 

Many modern researchers have come to asso- 
ciate the lam at-ta’kid with the ‘lam of the com- 
mand’ (lam al-’amr), the clitic I(i)- added to the 
jussive verb-form to express wishes or com- 
mands (e.g. li-yaf‘al ‘may he do’). Since it is clear 
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that the simple jussive alone (yaf‘al) was origi- 
nally sufficient to render such structures, it is 
quite plausible that the fuller construction Ji- 
yaf‘al could have resulted from a grammati- 
calization of yaf‘al with an extra prefixed 
‘emphasizer’. The vowel of the lam al-’amr is 
curious in that, although the normative lan- 
guage uses the general shape /i-, the vowel is 
absent in the environment of a directly preceding 
conjunction (wa-l-yaf‘al, fa-l-yaf‘al), and that 
early dialects also attest lam al-’amr in the shape 
of la-. 

Several other Semitic languages feature parti- 
cles which contain an element / and which serve 
roughly the same ‘emphatic’ function as the 
Arabic lam at-ta’kid. Ge‘ez, for example, 
employs a particle /Ja- both in wish-formations 
(la-yakun barhan ‘let there be light’) and in con- 
ditional structures, the resulting la-’amma being 
in the latter case highly reminiscent of Arabic la- 
’in (see above). Ugaritic seems to have used an 
emphasizing particle written I- (cf. *ugr I-rbq ilm 
inbb I-rbq ilnym ‘[the city of] Ugr I- [is] far, O 
gods, Inbb /- [is] far, O divine ones’, ‘nt iv, 78- 
79), and isolated examples of what may be com- 
parable cases have been adduced from Biblical 
Hebrew (cf. ki la-kéleb bay hit t6b min-ha-’aryeh 
ham-met ‘because la- a live dog is better than the 
dead lion’, Ecclesiastes 9:4). While many of the 
Northwest Semitic examples are open to alter- 
native analyses, it is clear that Akkadian made 
use of a particle Ju, both as an emphasizer (lu 
aprus ‘I did divide’) and as an element in 
wish/command constructions (lu taprus ‘may 
you divide’). In a number of Semitic languages 
we find formations corresponding to the Arabic 
lam al-’amr in which the /-particle has merged 
with the subject-prefix, e.g. Akkadian luprus 
(Babylonian dialect)/laprus (Assyrian dialect) 
‘may I divide,’ liprus ‘may he divide,’ Mehri 
larkéz ‘may I straighten,’ Socotri la‘drab ‘may 
I/he know,’ and Amharic langar ‘may I tell.’ 

In addition to Ibn Hisam’s Mugni, la- is dis- 
cussed in two surviving works of Arabic gram- 
mar, both of which are entitled Kitab al-lamat, 
the first by az-Zajjaji (d. ca. 337/949) and the 
second by Ibn Faris (d. 39 5/1004). For studies of 
contextual manifestations of literary Arabic Ia-, 
see Kinberg (1982, 1988), Nebes (1982, 1985, 
1987), and Testen (1999). For discussion of the 
comparative Semitic dimension of /a-, see Hueh- 
nergard (1983) and Testen (1998). 
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Davin TESTEN (Reston, VI, U.S.A.) 


Assimilation 


Assimilation can be viewed as a process in which 
the number of common segments of two (usually 
adjacent) sounds is made higher. In this process, 
one feature or set of features is dominant. The 
changes in the character of sounds do not 
change the meaning of the respective word or 
phrase. In Arabic, assimilatory processes of var- 
ious kinds can be found: assimilation between 
consonants or between vowels and assimilation 
of a consonant to a vowel or vice versa. It may 
be progressive, regressive, or reciprocal, and 
also total or partial. It can happen with adjacent 
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elements or at a distance, within a word or 
across the word boundaries. The usual position 
of the less dominant sound is in the syllable coda 
rather than in the syllable onset. 

Assimilation occurs widely in Classical 
Arabic, Modern Standard Arabic, and Arabic 
dialects. In Classical and Modern Standard 
Arabic, assimilation within the root is not very 
frequent, but the root can become a domain of 
assimilation in the dialects. The most obvious 
examples are the assimilation of the definite 
article and the assimilation of the glottal stop /’/ 
(bamza) and other weak consonants (especially 
the semivowels /w/, /y/). In the dialects of Arabic, 
assimilation processes are much more common. 


1. TOTAL ASSIMILATION 


In standard Arabic, the most common instances 
of this process are the assimilation of the / of the 
definite article and the assimilation of the glottal 
stop. The most common type of assimilation is 
regressive. 

The / of the definite — article assimilates to 
the following consonant in case of coronals 
(dentals, sibilants, and liquids: ¢, t, d, d, 7, z, s, §, 
s, d, t, d, I, n) — the so-called ‘solar letters’ (buraf 
Samsiyya), as opposed to the ‘lunar letters’ 
(buruf qamariyya), e.g. “*al-sayydratu > as- 
sayydratu ‘car’, etc. These two groups divide the 
phonemic inventory of Arabic consonants into 
two equal sets. In some dialects of Arabic, an 
assimilation of / to a velar plosive (& and j/g) can 
occur: *il-ginéna > ig-ginéna ‘garden’, etc. A spe- 
cial case of this type of assimilation is the partial 
assimilation of | of the definite article to m under 
the influence of the following 6 in Modern 
Standard Arabic: al-bdribata > dialectal em- 
bareh ‘yesterday’. This expression can be found 
in many dialects, but the process as such (/ > m) 
is exceptional and is limited to this example. 

The reason for this assimilation can be 
explained either by violation of the > Obli- 
gatory Contour Principle (OCP), which forbids 
two adjacent coronals, or by historical reasons. 
The first argument does not correspond with the 
fact that the OCP acts mainly within the root 
and does not apply across morpheme bound- 
aries; the second is dependent on the recon- 
structed form of the definite article in Semitic. 

The hamza (glottal stop) assimilates very 
often. It can assimilate to a consonant or to a 
vowel (sometimes called ‘compensatory length- 
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ening’). The two processes can be modeled as 
follows: 


i i FVC > #VC (PWC > ?VC) (a’-mara > 
?amara ‘to ask advice, to consult’). 

ii, WC > vCC (*?-ta-xada > it-ta-xada ‘to 
assume’). 


A similar assimilation is also regularly attested 
with the semivowels (w, y): iw-ta-sala > ittasala 
‘to connect’. Also the morphonological changes 
of wand y (*-awa- > -d; *-aya- > -d; *Cwa > Ca; 
*Cwu > Cu; *Cyi > Ci, etc.) can be described 
as assimilation of the two consonants (w and y) 
to the neighboring vowels. 

Aside from that, there are many instances of 
total assimilation (usually regressive) across the 
word boundaries. A common example is com- 
posite words consisting of a preposition (min 
‘from’, ‘an ‘from, at, on’) and a relative pronoun 
ma ‘which’ (min + md > mimma). 

In Classical Arabic, assimilation across word 
boundaries is very common. It is found in many 
places in the Ourdn, and Medieval Arabic lin- 
guists frequently quote attestations of such 
assimilation in the dialect of many pre-Islamic 
Arab tribes. 

A regressive assimilation of the final -n 
(mostly the indefinite article) to the following 
nasal or liquid is frequently attested in the 
Quran (*hudan li-l-muttagina > hudal-li-l-mut- 
taqina ‘a guide for the righteous’, Q. 2/2; 
*budan min > hudam-min ‘a path from’, Q. 2/4; 
min rabbi-him > mir-rabbi-him ‘from his mas- 
ter’, Q. 2/4, etc.). 

Apart from the assimilation of 2, a number of 
other instances of regressive assimilation are 
found in the Qurdn or other medieval sources: 


i. regressive spread of voice (e.g. -td- > -dd-: 
*itdan > ‘iddan ‘ready, prepared’); 

ii. regressive spread of non-voice (e.g. -b f- > -ff-: 
idbab_ fa-man tabi‘a-ka >  idhaffa-man 
tabi‘a-ka ‘go, with those who follow you’); 

iii. regressive spread of nasalization (e.g. -b m- > 

utlub mubammadan > utlum- 
muhammadan ‘ask Muhammad’); 

iv. regressive spread of spirantization (e.g. -t S- > 
-88-: la tuxalit Sarran > Ia tuxalissarran ‘do 
not associate with evil’); 

v. regressive spread of emphasis (e.g. -d t- > -ff-: 
‘abid taliban > ‘abittaliban ‘chase Talib 
away’). 


-m M-: 
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For a detailed description see Fleisch (1961: 
80-98). One might say that a similar situation 
can be observed also in the contemporary 
dialects of Arabic. 

All of the above mentioned instances are also 
found in the Arabic dialects. There is, however, 
one additional process occurring in these: 


i. assimilation of the ¢- detransitivizing prefix 
(Form V) to a dental or a sibilant (*t-daxil 
>iddaxil ‘to interfere’; t-tarrab > ittarrab ‘to be 
covered’; t-sabi’ > issabi’ ~ itsabi’ ‘to contend 
with’; t-Sataf > issataf ~ itSataf ‘to be chipped’; 
t-sabban > issabban ~ itsabban ‘to be 
soaped’); an assimilation to a velar plosive 
may occur as well (*t-kabb > ikkabb ~ itkabb 
‘to be poured’; *t-gawwiz > itgawwiz ~ 
itgawwiz ‘to get married’) (cf. Watson 2002: 
222-224). 


2. PARTIAL ASSIMILATION 


The most common features playing a role in 
assimilation are voice and emphasis. Both of 
them can spread or be neutralized and both 
types of assimilation are found in Classical 
Arabic, Modern Standard Arabic, and in all 
Arabic dialects. 

Emphasis (> tafxim) spreads both regressively 
and progressively and its spread is so general 
that it has led some authors to regard emphasis 
as a prosodic feature (or, in autosegmental the- 
ory, to reserve a special tier for emphasis). The 
emphatic consonant influences its neighborhood 
(the minimal domain of emphasis is the syllable, 
but in many cases, especially in the Arabic 
dialects, its domain can be a whole word (cf., 
e.g., Hoberman 1989). The spread of emphasis 
(the usual direction being a left-to-right/progres- 
sive, though right-to-left/regressive is attested, 
too) can be viewed as partial assimilation. For a 
phonetic description see, e.g., Ghazeli (1981) or 
Giannini and Pettorino (1982). The spread of 
emphasis over the whole syllable or word can 
be observed in most Arabic dialects, with 
the exception of the peripheral ones, such as the 
dialects in Central Asia, Cyprus, Malta, or the 
African Arabic creoles. It is also present in 
Classical and Modern Standard Arabic. 

A common place for partial assimilation in 
Classical and Modern Standard Arabic is the 
infix of Form VIII (iK-ta-TaBa). Here, the assim- 
ilation is progressive (the root consonant is 
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dominant). The most common features are shar- 
ing of voice (*iZ-ta-HaMa > iZ-da-HaMa ‘to be 
crowded’), emphasis (*iS-ta-DaMa > iS-ta-DaMa 
‘to collide’), etc. 

In the Arabic dialects, a number of partial 
assimilation processes of voice are attested. 
Various rules can be observed, which may differ 
from one dialect to another. In short, it can be 
said that clusters of two consonants tend to 
agree in voice and that most of the assimilation 
is regressive (Malta: niktbu > nigdbu ‘they 
wrote’; Sudan: yabsim > yapsim ‘he smiles’, etc.). 
In some dialects, neutralization of voice in final 
position can take place (Darag6ézii, Turkey: 
barad > barat ‘he got cold’; Malta: trid > trit 
‘you/she want(s)’). However, sonorants do not 
neutralize and can also block neutralization of 
other sounds when in adjacent position. For 
details see Abu-Mansour (1996). 

Concerning the problem of assimilation in the 
Arabic dialects, it should also be mentioned that 
some of the often adduced examples can be 
interpreted as assimilation only in opposition to 
Classical/Modern Standard Arabic and not from 
an internal reconstruction within the dialect 
itself. This is the case of Egyptian Arabic zugay- 
yar ‘small’ (< Classical/Modern Standard Arabic 
sagirun). 


3. MUTUAL ASSIMILATION 


A mutual assimilation (with two dominant fea- 
tures) is not very common, but there are exam- 
ples of it. In this case, there are in fact two partial 
assimilations, both progressive and regressive, 
as in *id-ta-xara > id-da-xara ‘to keep, preserve’ 
(the t of the infix is assimilated to the voiced 
interdental, the interdental assimilated to the 
dental). In such cases, the fully assimilated form 
is allowed as well (id-da-xara). 


4. ASSIMILATION OF VOWELS 


The assimilation processes that involve vowels 
are usually called vowel harmony. The most 
common type is the progressive assimilation of 
i/y of the genitive or preposition to the suffixed 
pronoun, as a rule in the 3rd pers. sg. masc., pl. 
fem. and pl. (-hu, -bum, -hunna), less often in the 
2nd pers. (-kum ‘your/you [pl.]’: bi-kum > bi- 
kim ‘in you [pl.]’, “alay-kum > ‘alay-kim; cf. 
Fleisch 1961:81-82). For the 3rd pers., the fol- 
lowing forms are given: 
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* ft bayti-hu > *fi bayti-hi ‘in his house’; 

fi bayti-hum > *ft bayti-him ‘in their 
[masc.] house’; 

fi bayti-bunna > *ft bayti-hinna ‘in their 
[fem.] house’; 

‘alay-hu > ‘alay-hi ‘on him’; 

‘alay-hum > ‘alay-him ‘on them [masc.]’; 
‘alay-hunna > ‘alay-hinna ‘on them [fem.]’; 


Another type of assimilation can be observed in 
the neighborhood of laryngeals, where the vow- 
els exhibit a strong tendency to accommodate to 
the laryngeal sound. In most cases, it is /a/ that 
appears adjacent to laryngeal sounds. 
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PETR ZEMANEK 
(Charles University) 


Asyndetic Construction > Serial Verbs 
‘Atf > Parataxis 
Attitude > Language Attitude 


Attrition > Language Attrition 


Automatic Language Processing 


Because of its morphological, syntactic, phonetic, 
and phonological properties, the Arabic lan- 
guage may be considered to be one of the most 
difficult languages for written and spoken lan- 
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guage processing. Recent years have shown an 
increasing interest in Arabic in several fields of 
natural language processing (NLP). The aim of 
this entry is to present some of the most recent 
advances in Arabic language processing, such as 
morphology, information retrieval, text-to- 
speech synthesis, and speech recognition. 


t. INTRODUCTION 


Research on Arabic language processing started 
in the 1970s, even before the problems of Arabic 
text editing were completely solved. The first 
studies focused primarily on lexicon, morphol- 
ogy, and text-to-speech systems. 

In the late 1990s, the internationalization of 
the — Internet and the proliferation of commu- 
nication tools in Arabic led to the need for a large 
number of Arabic natural language processing 
applications. Statistics show that since 1995, 
when the first Arabic newspapers were launched 
online, the number of Arabic websites has been 
growing exponentially: by the year 2000, about 
20,000 were counted (Abdelali 2004). 

As a result, research activity has extended to 
address more general areas of Arabic language 
processing, including syntactic analysis, ma- 
chine translation, document indexing, informa- 
tion retrieval, Arabic speech recognition and 
synthesis, speech translation and automatic 
identification of a speaker, geographic origin dis- 
crimination, etc. 


2. TEXT PROCESSING 


The Arabic alphabet consists of consonants, 
vowels, digits, and some other diacritics, as well 
as punctuation marks. Vowels are always pre- 
ceded by consonants but are marked on the con- 
sonants. The particular form of the Arabic word 
facilitates the definition of the syllables, since 
there are only three possible forms for syllables: 
CV, CVC and CVCC, where V includes both 
short and long vowels. 

Arabic glyphs change according to the posi- 
tion in the words: beginning, median, final, or 
isolated, every consonant having 4 (or fewer) 
different glyphs. There are 28 consonants and 6 
vowels (short and long /i/, /a/, /u/). In addition to 
this, there are some other diacritics, such as the 
gemination markers that are used (like the vowel 
signs) as diacritics on consonants to mark them 
as geminated. In addition, there are the markers 
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of the tanwin (pronounced /an/, /un/ and /in/), 
used like the vowels on the consonants. Another 
marker is the pause or absence of vowels which 
is marked by the sukan diacritic. 

Arabic numbers are represented exactly like 
those in French and English, but the pronuncia- 
tion of a number changes according to its gram- 
matical context. The number seven, for instance, 
has nine possible pronunciations (/sab‘u/, /sab%/, 
/sab‘a/, /sab‘atu/, /sab‘ati/, /sab‘ata/, /sab‘atun/, 
/sab‘atan/, /sab‘atin/). 

Arabic texts are read and written from right to 
left, and the vowels are generally not indicated, 
which means that there are two possible repre- 
sentations, voweled and non-voweled. While 
reading a non-voweled text, an Arabic speaker 
implicitly assigns the appropriate vowel to the 
consonant. Such an operation is very complex, 
however, to process automatically. The voweling 
of a word depends not only on its syntactic con- 
text, but also on the semantics of the whole sen- 
tence. The verb form <ktbt>, for example, can 
refer to four possible persons: the rst person sin- 
gular /katabtu/, the 2nd person singular mascu- 
line /katabta/, the 2nd person singular feminine 
/katabti/ and the 3rd person singular feminine 
/katabat/. It is impossible to pronounce such a 
word correctly without context, so for most 
written texts one must understand the text in 
order to know how to vowel and pronounce it. 

Arabic morphology represents a special kind 
of morphological system, characterized by the 
manipulation of two essential factors > root 
and scheme (Soudi a.o. 2001). The use of these 
two factors makes the majority of morphologi- 
cal rules perfectly regular. Thus, a morpho- 
logical parser constitutes the most important 
component of an Arabic Language Processing 
system, which is why many researchers have 
worked in this field (Fassi Fehri 1982; Sadiqi 
and Ennaji 1992; Jarir 1997; Soudi a.o. 2001; 
Abuleil and Evens 2004). 

Designing a_ high-quality morphological 
parser requires both an exhaustive database and 
a well-adapted organization of this database. 
Here, the methodology that is presently being 
used to obtain an optimal morphological data- 
base and develop a well-adapted morphological 
parser for Arabic is presented (Chenfour 2003). 

The database is designed with object-oriented 
modeling. Every morphological primitive is 
regarded as an object, and objects having the 
same morphological properties are gathered in 
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the same class. According to the category of the 
morphological components that each class rep- 
resents, all classes are arranged in several pack- 
ages such as verbs, nouns, particles, and affixes. 

The linguistic database is implemented using a 
well-adapted language that has been developed 
specially for this work: Java-based MOrphology 
Definition Language (JMODEL; Chenfour 
2003). All objects and classes are transcribed to 
a deterministic finite state automaton, represent- 
ing the morphological parser itself. 

As a first result, this organization made it pos- 
sible to build a complete morphological database 
for Arabic with a small number of components. 
Since most morphological classes are intercon- 
nected, either by inheritance relationship or by 
aggregation, the number of morphological con- 
struction rules could be reduced significantly. 

Every morphological primitive is treated as 
an object, called a morphological component 
(MCM). Every MCM is characterized by a list of 
morphological properties, called morphological 
descriptors (MD). The MCMs are gathered into 
different morphological classes (MCL) accord- 
ing to the following rule: “The components of 
the same class accept the same prefixes and the 
same suffixes or they are suffixes or prefixes of 
the same classes.” For example, 


class OriginSchemeS uses Number { 
fa‘ala(1) { singular } 
fa‘ila(z) { singular } 
fa‘ula(3) { singular } 


} 


A morphological class is called ‘abstract’? when 
its components are not complete words, but 
need to be concatenated to some other compo- 
nents. Final classes are classes that contain only 
complete Arabic words. 


Figure 1. Morphological database packages 
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Morphological descriptors are also gathered 
into different classes, called morphological 
properties classes (MPC), e.g. the MPC ‘Num- 
ber’ is a class containing all morphological 
descriptors indicating the property numbers. It 
is modeled using JMODEL language (Chenfour 
2003). 


property class Number { 
singular; 

dual; 

plural; 


} 


Rules classes (RCL) are defined symbolizing all 
possible concatenations between the different 
morphological components defined in the mor- 
phological classes. Thus, each class of rules rep- 
resents a complete Arabic word family. 

Finally, the MCL, MPC, and RCL classes are 
also arranged in different packages according to 
the kind of morphological components or mor- 
phological descriptors that each one contains. 
There are six main packages, four of which con- 
tain all morphological classes, affixes package, 
particles package, verbs package, and nouns 
package. These depend on the properties pack- 
age, containing all morphological properties 
classes. The last part of the database is the rules 
package, which contains all rule classes (see 
Figure 1). This package depends on all the other 
packages, and every component of this package 
represents a complete Arabic word. 

A complete description of all packages is too 
long to be included here (Chenfour 2003; Tahir 
and Chenfour 2004). Therefore, in order to give 
an idea of the constitution of every package, the 
Verbs package, which is the most important one 
of the database, is used as an example. 

The morphological system of Arabic verbs is 
very particular. On the one hand, it is robust and 
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completely regular in the case of sound verbs, 
using the representation ‘root-scheme’. On the 
other hand, it is generally irregular in the case of 
the > weak and — defective verbs (a family of 
verbs being characterized by their particular 
structure and incomplete conjugation). 

A fundamental study of this system makes it 
possible to establish the representation ‘radical— 
conjugation affixes’, which regularize all conju- 
gation rules even in the case of the weak verbs 
(Jarir 1997). This representation makes it possi- 
ble to divide the conjugated form of any Arabic 
verb into two parts: the radical part, which 
depends just on tense and the infinitive form of 
the scheme, and the conjugation affixes, which 
depend on person, number, gender, and tense. It 
is always represented by a prefix in the case of 
the perfect and by a pair suffix-prefix in the case 
of the imperfect. 

According to this particular structure of 
Arabic verbs, the verbs package gathers all 
verbs’ radicals classified in other sub-packages 
according to the nature and conjugation tense of 
each kind of verb. 

Another important component is the rules 
package. It gathers all possible concatenation 
rules that can be applied to all morphological 
components. Each concatenation rule can gener- 
ate a new word from a set of morphological com- 
ponents (Figure 2). 

Finite-state automata are widely used in lan- 
guage and speech processing (Elgot and Mezei 
1965; Kaplan and Kay 1981; Kay 1987; Mohri 
1997; Kiraz and Grimley-Evans 1998; Beesley 
and Karttunen, 2003). They permit a fast pro- 
cessing of input strings and can be easily 
modified and combined by well-defined opera- 
tions. A JMODEL compiler is being written that 
will translate the whole morphological database 
to a deterministic finite-state automaton, called 
Deterministic Morphological Automaton (DMA). 
With this result it will be possible to have a 100 
percent rule-based morphological parser, en- 
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tirely based on automata. Some experiments 
have already been carried out on many morpho- 
logical classes and an adequate DMA with very 
satisfying results has been obtained. 

One of the most important fields in Arabic lan- 
guage processing is information retrieval, where 
a query that is formulated by a user is matched 
with objects of any media in a database. Arabic 
information retrieval has become a focus of 
research and commercial development due to the 
vital necessity of such tools. But all Arabic texts 
available online (in newspapers, for example) are 
non-voweled, which means that the text becomes 
ambiguous and difficult to process with an 
Arabic information retrieval system. 

Therefore, a deep level of morphological analy- 
sis is needed for information retrieval of Arabic. 
There are two schools of thought about this: 
according to one, a light stemmer would provide 
sufficient results, whereas the other school believes 
that light stemming will stand a greater chance of 
producing wrong stems. Yet, it is evident that 
Arabic information retrieval has a particularly 
acute need for effective normalization and stem- 
ming. Both orthography and morphology give rise 
to a huge amount of lexical form variation. For 
information retrieval, this abundance of forms 
means a greater likelihood of mismatch between 
the form of a word in a query and the forms found 
in documents relevant to the query. This is what 
explains the lack of Arabic information retrieval 
systems. However, a few Arabic information 
retrieval systems are available such as <http:// 
crl.nmsu.edu/~ahmed/arabic/> or Aramedia 
(<http://aramedia.com/>), and also some publica- 
tions (Abdelali 2004; Al-Onaizan a.o. 2003; 
Larkey and Connell 2002). 


3. SPEECH PROCESSING 
Research on Arabic speech processing has made 


significant progress, due to improved signal pro- 
cessing technologies, and to recent advances in 


Figure 2. The representation (radical-conjugation affixes) of Arabic verbs 
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the knowledge of the prosodic and segmental 
characteristics of Arabic and the acoustic mod- 
eling of Arabic schemes. These results should 
make it possible to progress further in more 
innovative areas, such as Arabic speech synthe- 
sis and recognition. 


3.1 Speech synthesis 


Most of the existing speech synthesis systems 
can be classified as either formant synthesizers 
(Klatt 1980, 1987) or concatenative synthesizers 
(Atal and Schroeder 1967; Chenfour 1997). 
Formant synthesizers, which are rule-based, 
have the advantage of a very small database, but 
the synthesized speech is not very natural. On 
the other hand, trainable concatenative speech 
synthesis, using a large speech database, has 
become popular due to its usual ability to pro- 
duce a high quality natural speech output. 
Concatenative synthesis is based on speech 
signal processing of natural speech databases. 
The segmental database is built to reflect the 
major phonological features of a language. For 
instance, its set of phonemes is described in 
terms of diphone units, representing the 
phoneme-to-phoneme junctures. Non-uniform 
units are also used (diphones, syllables, words, 
etc.). The synthesizer concatenates speech seg- 
ments, and performs some signal processing to 
smooth unit transitions and to match predefined 
prosodic schemes. 

However, achieving high quality text-to- 
speech synthesis with trainable concatenative 
methods requires a safe choice of the synthesis 
method and the speech unit and a conscientious 
preparation of the speech units database. Many 
methods and systems have been developed in 
this field, such as ARABTALK or BrightSpeech. 
Reference may also be made to the work done by 
Amr Youssef and Ossama Emam (Youssef and 
Emam 2004). Their system has been developed 
at the Human Language Technologies Labo- 
ratory of IBM Egypt and is based on the state-of- 
the-art IBM trainable concatenative speech 
synthesizer. 

There are also other tools, such as Sakhr prod- 
ucts, which make it possible to scan the text of 
an Arabic newspaper and transform it to text, 
passing the generated text to the automatic cor- 
rector to make sure that all known Arabic 
mistakes are corrected. Afterwards, Sakhr’s 
keyword extractor can identify important con- 
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cepts in the text and classify the content under 
one or more categories in a user-defined taxon- 
omy, generate a summary of the article, translate it 
into English or vowel it, and finally read it with a 
text-to-speech synthesizer. 

In the following sections the general architec- 
ture of the PARADIS (Psola & ARAbic DI- 
Syllable) system is examined; this is based on 
the concatenation of di-syllables and TD-PSOLA 
as synthesis method developed by Chenfour 
and others. 


3.1.1 Architecture of the PARADIS system 
The text-to-speech system (PARADIS) is com- 
posed of two major parts, namely the linguistic 
processing part and the acoustic processing one. 
The goal of the first part is to transcribe the input 
text to a phonetic representation equipped with 
prosodic markers. The second part consists of 
translating this output phonetic text to a vocal 
message of a good quality. The two parts of the 
system are composed of six independent mod- 
ules communicating with each other (Figure 3). 
3.1.2 Grapheme to phoneme conversion 
module 

The first module of PARADIS is grapheme-to- 
phoneme conversion that consists of transcrib- 
ing an Arabic input text to a corresponding 
phonetic text. The transcription module was 
automatically generated by a rules compiler 
named LSPERT (Language of Specification of 
the Rules of Transcription) which was devel- 
oped for this purpose (Chenfour 1997). Input 
data for LSPERT is a formal specification of all 
transcription rules (about 150 rules). The syntax 
used to describe rules is inspired by Chomsky’s 
formalism commonly used in __ linguistics 
(Chomsky and Halle 1968). Six classes of 
rules have been developed: direct conversions 
(one-to-one mapping); context depending con- 
versions; rules for irregular words; mathematical 
symbols; abbreviations; and numbers. 


3.1.3. Prosody generation 

Prosody generation constitutes a very important 
component of the system. Its aim is to insert 
prosodic indicators in the phonetic text gener- 
ated at the previous stage. These indicators 
determine syllable duration, position and dura- 
tion of the pauses, stressed syllables, evolution 
of the melody, etc. The generated text is then 
used by the synthesis module to ensure the pro- 
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Figure 3. General architecture of the PARADIS system 
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duction of a high-quality vocal message corre- 
sponding to the input Arabic text. 

The prosody generation component receives a 
phonetic text equipped with punctuation marks 
and has to transform it to a flow of parameters 
in order to control the synthesizer. The parame- 
ters to be computed include three prosodic fac- 
tors: pitch factor (PF), duration factor (DF), and 
intensity factor (IF). Therefore, a melodic model 
and a duration model are needed to implement 
the prosodic structure. The prosodic module 
contains five main components: pause genera- 
tion, stress marker, duration and modality, 
syllabic lengthening, and finally, the most impor- 
tant component, the melodic model, whose aim 
is to compute pitch or fundamental frequency 
curves (see Fig. 4). 


3.1.4 Concatenation of di-syllables 
The third phase consists of segmenting phonetic 
text in small units. One of the major problems 
encountered in concatenative text-to-speech 
systems is how to make the best selection of 
units and how to describe their concatenation. 
Indeed, concatenating units usually creates a 
problem of distortion because of spectral dis- 
continuity at the connecting points. 

The use of di-syllables (part of signal from 
vowel to vowel) as concatenation units solved 
most of this problem, and the generated speech 
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is much smoother at the concatenation points, 
which are always vowels (Chenfour a.o. 1997). 
There are only six forms of di-syllables in 
Arabic: CV at the beginning of words; VC, 
VCC, and V at the end; and VCV and VCCV in 
the middle. 

By generating automatically long vowels from 
short ones, and by excluding some impossible 
shapes it turned out to be possible to decrease 
the combinatory of di-syllables to about 8,500 
units. All these units were recorded, then seg- 
mented and labeled automatically. The database 
of di-syllables was generated afterwards auto- 
matically, using a hash-coding method. In this 
way, the time needed to look up an entry in the 
database at the synthesis stage was reduced 
significantly. 


3.1.5 EPEC decoding 

In order to decrease database size, a speech sig- 
nal coder had to be used. The most popular cod- 
ing algorithm is a code-excited linear prediction 
(CELP) coder. However, it requires digital signal 
processing (DSP) to be implemented in real time. 
The speech coding algorithm EPEC (Extensible 
Pitch period Extraction Coding) has a very 
low complexity of computation, high recon- 
struction quality, but reasonable bit-rate com- 
pression. It is based on a long-term prediction 
procedure, which represents a voiced short signal 
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Figure 4. Prosodic module 
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portion (a sequence of 4 or 5 pitch periods) with 
one chosen extensible pitch period and with the 
use of the Time-Domain Pitch-Synchronous 
OverLap-Add (TD-PSOLA) algorithm to overlap 
short signals and to smooth period transitions 
(Chenfour a.o. 2000). 


3.1.6 TDo-PSOLA synthesizer 

The last step for speech synthesis and the most 
fundamental component of the text-to-speech 
system is the TD-PSOLA synthesizer that was 
implemented and adapted for the entire Arabic 
system. This module must generate synthetic 
speech according to the segmental and prosodic 
parameters defined at earlier stages of process- 


ing (Fig. 5). 


Flow of di-syllables 
(Di-syllable FP FD FI) 


with a pause in the end 












The TD-PSOLA synthesizer is known by its 
capacity for direct action on the speech signal 
and the concept of separation between the cod- 
ing algorithm and the synthesis technique. The 
basic idea of TD-PSOLA consists of three steps 
(Mouline and Charpentier 1990): the analysis 
step where the original speech signal is first 
divided into separate but overlapping short- 
term analysis signals; the modification step of 
each analysis signal to synthesis signal; and the 
synthesis step, where these segments are recom- 
bined by means of overlap adding. TD-PSOLA 
has significantly improved the synthetic speech 
quality, as it allows, with great simplicity, the 
variation of the duration and the fundamental 
frequency of the synthesized speech signal. 
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Figure 5. Principle of TD-PSOLA synthesizer 
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However, it was necessary to determine pitch 
marks throughout segments. This was achieved 
automatically, with a labeling system which 
was developed for this purpose. In this way, a 
di-syllables database (with adequate pitch marks) 
was obtained which constitutes the necessary 
static component of the PARADIS system. 


3.2 Speech recognition 


The speech recognition task, namely the recog- 
nition of single words spoken by arbitrary per- 
sons, was solved very successfully for Arabic by 
means of statistical models such as Hidden 
Markov Models (HMM), where every word has 
to be recorded from many speakers. The disad- 
vantage of such a speech recognizer is the limita- 
tion of its vocabulary. Extending the vocabulary 
to new words requires collecting the corre- 
sponding speech signals, which is a very time- 
consuming and therefore expensive task. 


Significant advances in Arabic speech recogni- 
tion have been achieved recently by developing 
speaker-independent word recognizers with un- 
limited vocabulary. The basic idea is to define 
and train appropriate subword unit models, 
such as phone models, rather than whole word 
models. With the resulting set of subword unit 
models it is then possible to generate a word 
model for any desired word by the concatena- 
tion of the appropriate subword unit models. 

The focus of research then shifted to the tran- 
scription of speech such as radio and television 
broadcast news (Bakis a.o. 1997), and some 
work on Arabic has become a reality (Zava- 
liagkos a.o. 1998; Kirchhoff a.o. 2003). Tran- 
scription of broadcast news presents technical 
challenges to Large Vocabulary Continuous Speech 
Recognition (LVCSR) systems (IBM). Indeed, 
broadcast news contains speech and non-speech 
data, and the speech data in broadcast news 
contains a wide mixture of speaking styles. In 
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addition to that, broadcast news comes from 
several sources, such as interviews with people 
under noisy conditions and interviews over the 
telephone, so that the background may contain 
music, noise, or other interfering speech. 

Recognizing broadcast news data with a sys- 
tem trained on a clean training corpus gives very 
high error rates. Therefore, the basic task of the 
speech recognizer is to first try to identify the 
segments of input data that can belong to several 
classes and use separate modeling techniques 
appropriate for each class. For instance, seg- 
ments detected as music are simply removed, 
segments identified as telephone quality speech 
are decoded by a system trained on telephone 
bandwidth speech, and so on. A typical broad- 
cast news transcription system is thus composed 
of two main modules: 


i. Segmentation and labeling module which is 
applied to the input data at the first stage, in 
order to extract and classify segments with 
the same nature (e.g., speech, noise, etc.). 
These segments are associated with suitable 
indicators and all non-speech segments are 
removed. The result of the segmentation and 
labeling module is a flow of speech segments 
with cluster, gender, and wideband or tele- 
phone quality indicators. 

ii. The second module is the word recognizer 
which determines for each speech segment 
the sequence of words that compose it. The 
speech recognizer makes use of the Hidden 
Markov Models of the words to be recog- 
nized. 


Two main classes of Arabic resources must 
be prepared in order to achieve an Arabic speech 
recognizer: 


i. A speech corpus containing a few dozen 
hours of recorded audio data from radio and 
television broadcast news (from different 
Arabic stations such as Aljazeera or the 
Moroccan TV RTM). 

ii. A text corpus of a few hundreds of millions of 
words from various newspapers: 


Algeria <http://www.aps.dz/> 

Jordan <http://www.petra.gov.jo/ 

Kuwait <http://www. alraialaam. 
com/> 

Lebanon <http://www.nna-leb.gov.lb/> 
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London <http://www.asharqalawsat. 
com/> 

Mauritania <http://www.rajoul-echaree. 
com/> 

Morocco <http://www.morocco-today. 
com/> 

Oman <http://www.alwatan.com/> 

Saudi Arabia <http://www.al-jazirah.com/> 

Syria <http://www.thawra.com/> 

Qatar <http://www.aljazeera.net/> 

Qatar <http://www.raya.com/> 


The text obtained usually needs to be corrected 
with the help of a morphological parser or other 
automatic text processing systems. 

One of the major limitations for developing 
Arabic speech recognizers is the lack of adequate 
resources. Only a few standard corpora are 
available online to users: 


i. Agence France Presse (<http://wave.ldc. 
upenn. edu/Catalog/LDC2z001T55>), a col- 
lection of 380,000 newswire stories from 
1994-2000 available from the Linguistic 
Data Consortium. 

ii. Al-Hayat (<http://www.elda.fr/catalogue/ en/ 
text/Woo30.html>), a collection of over 
42,000 newspaper stories from 1994 avail- 
able from the Evaluations and Language 
resources Distribution Agency (ELDA). 


Other resources such as bilingual dictionaries 
are needed. These can vary from machine 
translation dictionaries to handcrafted dictio- 
naries for a specific topic or usage (Abdelali a.o. 
2004). Available online are the Ajeeb Arabic— 
English dictionary (<http://dictionary.ajeeb.com/ 
en. htm>) from Sakhr (<http://www.sakhr.com/>) 
and the Ectaco Bilingual Dictionary (<http:// 
www.ectaco.com/online/diction.php3 ?refid=o 
&rfr_id=10370&-rqt_id=81368 &pagelang=23 
&lang=3>), which were used in some informa- 
tion retrieval experiments (Larkey a.o. 2002). 
Other individual efforts were carried out in dif- 
ferent applications (Zajac a.o. 2001). 
Apparently, then, the availability of adequate 
Arabic Language Resources (ALR) is recognized 
as a central component of the linguistic infra- 
structure, necessary for the development of all 
Arabic Human Language Technologies (HLT). 
This issue is now becoming prominent: the lack, 
on the one hand, of resources and, on the other 
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hand, of real-world applications, highlights the 
need for improving research in this area and for 
promoting the use of human language technolo- 
gies among potential partners, in particular to 
safeguard some of the cultural heritage of the 
Arabic-speaking regions. 

This is why a new project has been developed, 
called NEMLAR (Network for Euro-Mediter- 
ranean LAnguage Resources: <http://www.nem- 
lar.org>). The NEMLAR consortium consists of 
14 partners from European and Arabic coun- 
tries. NEMLAR’s goal is to obtain the necessary 
funds to produce the required resources and 
tools, and to make them as widely available as 
for many other major languages. The European 
Language Resources Association (ELRA) and 
the European Network of Excellence in Human 
Language Technologies (ELSNET) have been 
promoting the concept of a Basic LAnguage 
Resources Kit (BLARK), which constitutes a 
must for each and all languages to allow auto- 
matic processing of the language. Hence, one of 
the goals of the NEMLAR project is to collect 
information about existing institutions and lan- 
guage resources, and to describe the need for 
language resources. 


4. CONCLUSION 


The aim of this entry was to represent the state 
of the art of most important aspects of Arabic 
language processing. Recent contributions to 
scientific and technical progress in Arabic com- 
puter applications have been reviewed, which 
allow natural speech interaction between 
human end-users, computer applications, and 
digital information services. Arabic is at least 
one order of magnitude more difficult than other 
common languages due to its particular mor- 
phology, the lack of vowels in written texts, and 
other particularities. An attempt has been made 
to determine which technologies are suitable for 
Arabic language processing, whether training 
data will be necessary, and, if so, what kind of 
training data will be adequate. 

Obviously, it is impossible to review all 
requirements of all computer applications for 
Arabic. Thus, for instance, the issue of the dif- 
ferent varieties of Arabic language and dialects, 
the interaction between Arabic and other lan- 
guages, etc. have not been discussed here. 
However, the entry offered an opportunity to 
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discuss the most recent advances in both Arabic 
text and speech processing technologies in dif- 
ferent contexts. (See also — computational lin- 
guistics, Corpus linguistics) 
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Auxiliary 


The term ‘auxiliary’ is used as a descriptive label 
for forms bearing both morphological and posi- 
tional resemblance to verbs. They occur in com- 
bination with a main verb to express tense, 
aspect, mood, voice, or polarity. Verbal parti- 
cles with a similar function may also be called 
‘auxiliaries’ (cf. Schachter 198 5:41; Steele 1999: 
49; Payne 1997:84-85). Both Literary and 
Colloquial Arabic have elements which fit this 
rather broad descriptive label. The form of these 
elements ranges from fully inflected verbs to par- 
ticles, which may or may not have inflectional 
properties. 

Only verbal auxiliaries are treated here, with 
special attention for the verb kana ‘to be’, which 
can be identified as the most prototypical auxil- 
iary verb in all varieties of the language in view 
of its functions and distribution. Nonverbal 
auxiliary devices differ considerably across the 
various colloquial dialects and are described 
separately in the dialect sketches. 


1. VERBS WITH AUXILIARY 
FUNCTIONS 


Arab grammarians traditionally classify verbs 
with auxiliary functions in a group, referred to 
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as al-af‘al an-ndqisa ‘the incomplete verbs’. 
Apart from the verb kana ‘to be’ itself, this 
group contains the verbs Jaysa ‘not to be’ and a 
number of phasal-aspect-modifying verbs with 
meanings like ‘to become’, ‘to remain’, ‘not to 
cease’, ‘to be about’, and ‘to begin’. Some of 
these verbs can be used with a nonverbal predi- 
cate as well, in which case they have a copular 
function. 

In verbal complexes, both the auxiliary and 
the main verb are inflected for person, number, 
and gender. The verb forms are usually corefer- 
ential in the sense that they indicate the same 
syntactic subject, but exceptions are found, in 
which case the auxiliary is either in the ‘neutral’ 
3rd person masculine singular, or inflected 
according to the so-called ‘logical’ subject of the 
sentence (see, for instance, Bravmann 1953: 
81-85; Brustad 2000:145). Verb phrases do not 
need an overtly expressed subject (e.g., the 
unmarked expression of ‘he writes’ is yaktubu, 
and not huwa yaktubu). A formal analysis in 
which the verbal complex is interpreted as a 
matrix predicate with a complement, or a full 
verb with an adverbial clause, is possible in most 
(if not all) cases, since asyndetic clause linkage 
does occur in all varieties of Arabic. The absence 
of a convincing syntactic distinction of auxiliary 
verbs does not preclude a functional analysis of 
their characteristics (cf. Eisele 1992:157). With 
this in mind, the following description intends to 
be practical rather than theoretical. 

The verb with auxiliary function precedes the 
main verb, but not necessarily immediately, as 
the subject or other parts of the sentence fre- 
quently separate them. Negation may be 
expressed either on the auxiliary or the main 
verb. Depending on the type of auxiliary, this 
may lead to a change of meaning, and as such, 
the effects of negation must be considered for 
each of the auxiliary verbs separately. Only the 
verb kdna ‘to be’ is lexically empty, in the sense 
that it expresses temporal, modal, or aspectual 
values without modifying the semantic content 
of the sentence. It occurs, in different phonetic 
realizations, in all varieties of the language and 
puts no selection restrictions upon the verbs 
with which it may combine. It is also used in 
combination with one of the other verbs with 
auxiliary function, resulting in a verbal complex 
of three verb forms. 

Verbal complexes with a form of kana are 
much more frequent than combinations with 
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any other incomplete verb. In her analysis of a 
text in Modern Standard Arabic, Messaoudi 
(1985:175) found 360 combinations with a 
form of kana, whereas 15 other (semi-)auxiliary 
verbs together accounted for 315 verbal com- 
plexes. Although exact counts are not available 
for other varieties, verbal complexes with a form 
of (the local equivalent of) kana are estimated to 
occur frequently in most urban educated collo- 
quials. Holes (1994:192) mentions a far more 
restricted use of this auxiliary in many rural and 
Bedouin dialect areas, especially in the speech of 
the less educated and the elderly. This may be 
related to the less elaborate tense systems 
encountered in these varieties. 


2. VERBAL COMPLEXES WITH A 
FORM OF THE AUXILIARY VERB 
KANA ‘TO BE’ 


In all varieties of Arabic, a limited number of 
temporal, modal, and aspectual distinctions can 
be expressed by inflection of the verb form. 
Depending on the type of Arabic and the linguis- 
tic context, some of these distinctions must be 
indicated while others are optional. Whereas sim- 
ple verb forms can only adopt the morphology of 
one of the inflectional verb forms (and thus indi- 
cate one temporal, modal, or aspectual value), 
complex verb forms consisting of an inflected 
form of the auxiliary kana and an inflected form 
of the main verb combine the expression of two of 
these values. In fact, the possibility of adding a 
temporal or modal distinction to a verb which 
itself is inflected in order to indicate an aspectual 
value seems to be the main raison d’étre for the 
auxiliary form of kana in verbal complexes (see 
Cuvalay 1994). 

In principle, the auxiliary may take any of the 
verb forms existing in a particular variety. In 
Classical and Modern Standard Arabic it occurs 
in the perfect (with or without the preverbal 
marker gad) as well as the imperfect (indicative 
with and without the prefix sa- or one of the pre- 
verbal markers sawfa or gad, subjunctive and jus- 
sive, respectively), and even in the special 
imperative form. In Colloquial Arabic it is also 
used with the various future and indicative imper- 
fect prefixes, such as ha- and bi- in Egyptian 
Arabic. For Jordanian Arabic, an auxiliary func- 
tion of the active participle form kd@yin is reported 
(Mitchell and El-Hassan 1994:78). 
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The form of the main verb is perfect (with or 
without gad) or imperfect (with or without sa- 
or one of the colloquial preverbal markers). It 
can also be an active participle, and in some col- 
loquial varieties imperative forms have been 
attested (Bravmann 1953:131-132; Munzel 
1982). Negation is usually expressed on the aux- 
iliary, but may also be expressed on the main 
verb without leading to a different interpreta- 
tion. It is not feasible to mention all functions 
ascribed to the possible combinations of auxil- 
iary and main verb forms here. In all varieties, 
the specific meanings of the verbal inflections 
and the exact values indicated by the forms of 
kana and the main verb depend to some extent 
on the context, which makes it difficult to con- 
sider all possible interpretations. Nebes (1982), 
for example, devotes more than 200 pages to a 
functional analysis of kana yaf‘alu (combina- 
tions of a perfect auxiliary with an indicative 
imperfect main verb) in Classical Arabic only. 

Therefore, without claiming to be exhaustive, 
attested combinations in Classical and Modern 
Standard Arabic are presented with example 
sentences, followed by a summary in the form of 
a table. A similar table with verbal complexes in 
Egyptian Arabic is included to give an idea of the 
possibilities in colloquial varieties. 

Examples from Classical Arabic (the combi- 
nations also occur in Modern Standard Arabic): 


perfect auxiliary + perfect main verb (Fischer 
1972:95) 


(1) hadiht ?atanu- ki llatt kunti 
this she-ass- your which be:2FsG 
xarajti ‘alay-ha 


go out:2FsG on- her 
‘This is your she-ass, on which you had 
gone out (that time)’ 


perfect auxiliary + indicative imperfect main verb 
(Fischer 1972:96) 


(2) kana lL maliku = yamurru 
be:3Msc_ the- king pass:IND3 MSG 
bi- hi 
by- him 
‘The king was passing by him’ 

(3) kana yakiunu fi -L bayt 
be:3MsG be:IND3MsG in the- house 


‘He was always [habitually, continuously] 
in the house’ 


indicative imperfect auxiliary + gad + perfect 
main verb (Fischer 1972:96) 
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(4)... fa-  mnakunu qad -axadna 
then be:rPL  ASPMKR_ take:1PL 
“iwad- an 
substitute- ACC 


‘,.. then we will have taken a substitute’ 


subjunctive imperfect auxiliary + perfect main 
verb (Fischer 1972:97) 


(5) ‘asa an ~—- yakutna sami‘a 
maybe that be:SuBJ3MsG_hear:3MSG 
min- ni 
of me 
‘Maybe he has heard of me’ 


imperative auxiliary + indicative imperfect main 
verb (Fischer 1972:107) 


(6) fa- kun ?anta_tukallimu- 
so- be:IMPMsG you  address:IND2MsG 
hum 
them 


‘So you must/should be addressing them’ 


Examples from Modern Standard Arabic (non- 
existent or infrequent in Classical Arabic) 


perfect auxiliary + sa-imperfect main verb 
(Cantarino 1974:75) 


(7) mada ?anna-hum kanu 

with that- they be:3MPL 
sa-yaqtuluna min al-  muslimina 
FUT- kill:IND3MPL_ from the- Muslims 
man yastatitina  qatla- hu 
whoever can:IND3MPL_ killing- his 
‘But they would kill as many Muslims as 
they could’ 

sa-imperfect auxiliary + perfect main verb 

(Moutaouakil 1988:186) 


(8) sa- ?uiru- ka I- kitaba 
FUT- lend:IND1SG- you the- book 
gadan id sa- ?akunu  ’anhaytu 


tomorrow as FUT- be:IND1sG_finish:1sG 
girad’ata- hu 

reading- it 

‘T will lend you the book tomorrow as I’ll 
have finished reading it by then’ 


Verbal complexes with a perfect or imperfect 
form with the preverbal marker gad are not rep- 
resented in the table. Oad occurs with the per- 
fect of both the auxiliary (gad kana fa‘ala) and 
the main verb (kana qad fa‘ala), but rarely with 
both of them in one verbal complex. Oad + 
indicative imperfect has been attested for the 
auxiliary of verbal complexes, but not for the 
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main verb. So, gad yakunu fa‘ala and qad 
yakunu yaf‘alu occur, to express the modal 
meaning of ‘he may (well) have done’ and ‘he 
may (well) be doing’ respectively. 

The active participle form is also left out of the 
table. In verbal complexes only the main verb 
can take this form, with all possible aspectual 
values associated with it. Like adjectival and 
nominal predicates, the active participle gets the 
accusative case in combination with one of the 
incomplete verbs, and verbal complexes with an 
active participle take the form of kdna/ 
yakunu/sayakunul yakuna fa‘ilan. 

Some verbal complexes which would be 
expected to occur, such as ?(sa-)yakunu yaf‘alu 
‘he will be doing’ are not mentioned in gram- 
mars or attested in descriptive studies. Apart 
from their use in the negation of the perfect (lam 
yakun fa‘ala ‘he had not done’ or lam yakun 
yaf‘alu ‘he was not doing’), jussive forms must 
be rare or nonexistent in verbal complexes, as 
they have not been described so far. The combi- 
nation of an imperative auxiliary and an im- 
perfect main verb (kun taf‘alu, mentioned by 
Bravmann 1953:124 and Fischer 1972:107) is 
also rare. 

As the colloquial dialects differ with respect to 
their verbal systems, the combinations and their 
possible interpretations have to be listed for each 
of them separately. Most reference grammars 
pay attention to the use of the local equivalent of 
kana in verbal complexes, but not all of them do 
so in a systematic way. The verbal complexes of 
Egyptian Arabic are reproduced in Table 2 by 
way of an example. 

The translations of these complex forms do 
not represent all possible interpretations. The 
combinations with kdn, for instance, are fre- 
quently encountered in conditional phrases, 
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where, depending on the context, the verbal 
complex is not necessarily translated with a past 
tense form. Combinations with yikvn are often 
found in the complement phrases of modal 
expressions, where the occurrence of a bare 
imperfect (i.e. an imperfect form without ha- or 
bi-) is obligatory, but in an independent context 
yikuin katab can be translated with ‘he may 
(well) be writing’. For non-dynamic main verbs, 
combinations of a perfect of kana with a bare 
imperfect form refer to a past state, which is why 
a combination such as kan yi‘raf is translated as 
‘he knew’, rather than ‘he came to know, recog- 
nized’. The choice for the complex verb form in 
these cases is probably motivated by the fact that 
perfect forms of state verbs generally indicate 
the inception of a state, and will thus be inter- 
preted as referring to the present. 

As in Table 1, verbal complexes with an active 
participle form are not represented in view of the 
various functions associated with this form. 
Active participle forms of kan do not occur in 
Egyptian Arabic verbal complexes, but kan 
katib, biykun katib, baykun katib, and yikun 
katib are all possible, and often preferred to the 
other verbal complexes which may convey the 
same meaning. The combination of a /a-imper- 
fect form of the auxiliary and a ha-imperfect 
form of the lexical verb is not included, either, 
although an example of this verbal complex is 
given by El-Tonsi (1992:19) in the form of 
haykun haynam ‘he will be about to sleep’. Most 
speakers, however, seem to prefer the sequence 
of haykun +arrab + imperfect, as a more literal 
expression of ‘to be about’, and reject the possi- 
bility of a verbal complex consisting of two ha- 
imperfects. 

In verbal complexes of all varieties we see a 
tendency for so-called inner aspectual values, 


Table 1. Complex verb forms in Classical and Modern Standard Arabic 





form of kdna form of main verb 


verbal complex translation 





perfect 
indicative imperfect 
sa-imperfect 


perfect 


indicative imperfect perfect 
sa-imperfect perfect 
subjunctive imperfect perfect 


imperative (rare) indicative imperfect 


he had done 
he was doing/used to do 
he was going to do 


kana fa‘ala 
kana yaf‘alu 
kana sayaf ‘alu 
yakunu fa‘ala he will have done 
sayakinu fa‘ala he will have done 
yakuna fa‘ala he has done [subordinate] 


kun taf‘alu be (one who) does/is doing 
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Table 2. Verbal complexes in Egyptian Arabic 








form of kan form of main verb verbal complex translation 
perfect perfect kan katab he had written 
bi-imperfect kan biyiktib he was writing/used to write 
ba-imperfect kan bayiktib he was going to write 
bare imperfect kan yiktib he should have written/used to write 
imperative kunt iktib you should have written 
bi-imperfect perfect biykun katab he usually has written 
bi-imperfect biykun biyiktib he usually is writing 
ba-imperfect biykun hayiktib he usually is about to write 
ba-imperfect perfect baykiun katab he will have written 
bi-imperfect baykun biyiktib he will be writing 
bare imperfect perfect yikun katab he has written [subordinate] 
bi-imperfect yiktin biyiktib he is writing [subordinate] 
ba-imperfect yiktin hayiktib he is about to write [subordinate] 





such as perfect, progressive, and prospective, to 
be marked on the main verb, while temporal and 
modal distinctions are expressed by the auxil- 
iary. Habitual aspect may be marked on the aux- 
iliary or the main verb, depending on whether it 
combines with an aspectual main verb form, or 
a temporal or modal form of kana. In combina- 
tion with an obligatory perfect auxiliary in con- 
ditional phrases, the main verb can also express 
temporal values (see Cuvalay-Haak 1997: 
199-234 for a detailed account of the ordering 
of temporal, aspectual, and modal values in 
Arabic verbal complexes). For a theoretical 
discussion concerning the formal distinction 
between the syntactic categories of the auxiliary 
(AUX) and main verb (PREDICATE) in Egypt- 
ian Arabic, see Jelinek (1981, 1983), who claims 
that such a distinction is valid, and Eisele 
(1992), who argues against the validity of this 
distinction for Egyptian Arabic. 


3. OTHER VERBS WITH AUXILIARY 
FUNCTIONS 


In Classical and Modern Standard Arabic, the 
so-called ‘verbs of incomplete predication’ can 
be subdivided in groups according to their 
meaning. Some of these verbs refer to the incep- 
tion of a state or an activity (Sara‘a, tafiga, 
bada’a and ja‘ala, with the sense of ‘to start, set 
in, set out to’; asbaha, amsd, adhd, etc. with the 
sense of ‘to become’). Others indicate the con- 


tinuation of a state or activity (istamarra ‘to con- 
tinue’, bagiya ‘to remain’, md zdla ‘not to cease’, 
etc.) or its prospective anticipation (kdda ‘to 
be on the point, be about’). They themselves 
occur most often in the perfect and combine 
with another verb in the imperfect. As these 
verbs appear to have a lexical rather than a 
grammatical function, they are not discussed 
further here. 

The incomplete verb /aysa expresses negative 
polarity. It is inflected according to the morpho- 
logical characteristics of the perfect verb, but 
does not convey the meaning of completeness or 
anteriority which is normally associated with 
this inflection. It is primarily used for the nega- 
tion of nominal phrases, but can be found 
with verbal predicates as well. In view of its 
special function and limited verbal character- 
istics, laysa can best be described as a negative 
particle which is inflected for person, number, 
and gender. 

In the colloquial varieties we find a number of 
verbs with auxiliary functions, some of which 
are grammaticalized to the extent that they may 
lose part of their original meaning. Ingham 
(1994:190) reports the use of the verb baga ‘to 
want’ in Najdi Arabic for the expression of ‘to 
be about’ or (imminent) future. Moroccan 
Arabic bga ‘to want’ can be used in a similar way 
(Maas 1995:257). The loss of the original voli- 
tional meaning is demonstrated by the possibil- 
ity of using these auxiliary verbs with inanimate 
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subjects. For other verbs, the transition from a 
full lexical verb to an auxiliary is not always easy 
to prove, especially since the subsequent stages 
in a diachronic development from lexical verb to 
auxiliary frequently coexist synchronically. 

Apart from modal verbs with a meaning such 
as ‘to want’, ‘to love’, and ‘to be able to’, collo- 
quial varieties each have a set of verbs similar to 
the phasal aspect modifying verbs in Classical 
and Modern Arabic, with meanings like ‘to 
remain’, ‘to begin’ and ‘to continue’. Both of 
these sets usually combine with another verb 
in the (bare) imperfect. Verbs like ‘to go’, ‘to 
come’ and ‘to stand up’, roughly described as 
‘movement’ verbs, typically combine with a 
next verb in the perfect, leading to a sequence of 
two perfect verbs, which together denote one 
single action. 

Attempts to categorize the different types of 
verbal complexes are found in Maas (1995, with 
examples from Moroccan Arabic); Brustad 
(2000:147ff., with examples from Moroccan, 
Egyptian, Syrian and Kuwaiti Arabic), and 
Woidich (2002, with examples from Egyptian 
Arabic), of which the last mentioned is the most 
exhaustive, based on a thorough analysis of all 
occurrences in a number of different text types. 
In addition to the combinations already men- 
tioned, Woidich (2002:181ff.) describes verbal 
complexes consisting of two asyndetically 
linked perfect forms such as bartam ‘to grumble’ 
and al ‘to say’, where the second verb functions 
as an ‘auxiliary’ device, in that it provides for the 
possibility of adding a complement to an intran- 
sitive verb (the verb bartam cannot take a com- 
plement by itself). Similar examples may well 
exist in other colloquial dialects, but they have 
not been described so far (— serial verbs). 
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Baby Talk > Caretaker Talk 
Backing > Vowel Lowering 


Badal —> Apposition; Ibdal 


Baghdad Arabic 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1 Baghdad, the capital and the seat of gov- 
ernment and financial operations, is situated on 
the river Tigris in the center of Iraq. In 2003 it 
was estimated that its population exceeded five 
million inhabitants, 60 percent of whom are 
Shi‘. The rest are mainly Sunni, with a Christian 
minority comprising Chaldean Catholics, Assyr- 
ians (Orthodox and Catholics), and a small 
number of Greek Catholics and Protestants. The 
number of Mandeans, another religious minor- 
ity, has decreased to fewer than two thousand. 
Baghdad’s once thriving Sephardic Jewish com- 
munity now numbers fewer than one hundred, 
mostly elderly individuals. Before the 1950s the 
number of Jewish residents was more than dou- 
ble that of Christians. They included several 
families of European Ashkenazi Jews who had 
arrived during and immediately after the Second 
World War (— Baghdad Arabic, Jewish). 

1.2 Apart from Arabic, the official language, 
varieties of Neo-Aramaic, Kurdish, and Armen- 
ian are spoken throughout Baghdad. The Arabic 
dialects comprise what Blanc (1964) has termed 
galat, the Muslim variety, and galtu, the intra- 
communal dialect of Christian Iraqis. It is the 


Muslim dialect (Baghdad Arabic) that has 
become the lingua franca of Iraq, and the lan- 
guage of commerce and education, co-existing in 
a diglossic relationship with Modern Standard 
Arabic, used in the media and in interaction with 
non-Iraqis. The speech of Baghdadi Christians is 
constantly shifting in the direction of the galat 
variety (Abu-Haidar 1992). 

1.3. Bagdadi galat Arabic belongs to the 
‘Mesopotamian’ group, and shares many fea- 
tures with Gulf Arabic and with varieties spoken 
in some parts of Syria near the Iraqi border. galat 
Arabic is of Bedouin provenance, unlike 
Christian Baghdadi which is a direct descendant 
of Medieval (sedentary) Iraqi Arabic (Jastrow 
1978). Right up until the late 1950s Baghdad 
Arabic consisted of a large inventory of borrow- 
ings from Turkish, Farsi via Turkish, English, and 
to a lesser extent French. A number of Turkish 
and Farsi terms are still used to refer to everyday 
objects, but are being superseded by Anglo- 
American loans. During the first decades of the 
2oth century, when the inhabitants of Baghdad 
numbered fewer than one million, some inner- 
city quarters had their own distinctive speech 
characteristics, maintained for generations. 
From about the 1960s, with population move- 
ment within the city, and the influx of large num- 
bers of people hailing mainly from the south, 
Baghdad Arabic has become more standardized, 
and has come to incorporate some rural and 
Bedouin features. 

1.4 There do not appear to exist any 
studies on the Arabic of Baghdad prior to the 
2oth century. The earliest known studies in 
Arabic on vocabulary and popular sayings date 
from about the 1960s. Works in European lan- 
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guages include a monograph by Malaika (1963) 
and an updated version of a work by Van Ess 
(1989). Since the 1960s Georgetown University 
Press has been publishing manuals and diction- 
aries, Erwin (1963) being the earliest and 
Alkalesi (2001) the latest. The data in Alkalesi 
(2001) is out of date and not based on any sci- 
entific methods. Blanc (1964), however, remains 
the most thorough study of Baghdad Arabic 
dialects to date. 


2. PHONOLOGY 


2.1 Consonants 


The inventory of consonants is set out in 
Table r. 

/b/, M/, /m/, /n/ occur as emphatics when they 
are in the contiguity of /t/, /d/, or /s/, gutturals, /r/ 
with a back vowel, or if they precede /a/: 
bastarma ‘spicy sausage’, ladam ‘to thread’, 
masran ‘intestine’, santa ‘quiet’, buri ‘pipe’, 
balon ‘balloon’, maku ‘there is not’. /I/ is realized 
as /I/ in alla ‘God’ and other compound forms 
like balla ‘by the way’, bayalla ‘anyhow’. 

The interdentals /t/ and /d/ are retained in bor- 
rowings from Standard Arabic, with the excep- 
tion of taldta ‘three’ where initial /t/ > /t/: tlata. 
Older Christian Baghdadi speakers ordinarily 
realize dentals for interdentals (/t/ < /t/, /d/ < /d/, 
/d/ < /d/), but in more recent loans /t/ is often 
retained: tayatar ‘theater’, talawwat ‘pollution’. 

/‘/ is retained, except in ata ‘to give’ which 
becomes nata. 

The glottal stop /7/ is rare. Unlike some 
Levantine Arabic dialects, it is not an allophone 
of /q/ and occurs in borrowings from Standard 
Arabic: sa“al ‘to ask’, taxxar ‘to be delayed’. 


Table 1. Inventory of consonants 
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Standard /k/ and /q/ are frequently realized as 
/é/ and /g/ respectively. /k/ and /q/ are sometimes 
retained. The following examples show how 
forms with /k/ and /q/ have a non-everyday 
meaning: 


/g/ </q/ gaddar‘totry qaddar ‘to estimate’ 
on [clothes]’ 
“‘ugda ‘knot’ “‘uqda ‘complex’ 

Il <t/kl €alawi ‘kidneys kaldawi ‘kidneys 


[anat.]’ 
mkattaf ‘fettered’ 


[culinary] 
meattaf ‘with 
arms crossed’ 


/é/ and /q/ occur also in borrowings from non- 
Arabic languages: 


Il camarlugé ‘mudguard’, 
sacéam ‘to insult’, s#é ‘fault’; 
/q/ qacagci ‘smuggler’, gappat ‘to wind down’, 
gasmar ‘to mock’, Saga ‘joke’. 


carax ‘wheel’, 


Other reflexes of /q/ are /k/, /j/, and /x/: 
/ql>/jl_ jadar ~ jadrayya ‘saucepan’, Sarji 
‘East wind’. 

wakat ‘time’, katal ‘to beat, to kill’. 
taxam ‘suit [clothes], set [of items]’, 
yaxa ‘collar’. 


Iq/ > Iki 
Iq/ > /x/ 


/j/ is invariably realized as a voiced alveolar 
affricate. Reflex /y/, common in some southern 
Iraqi Arabic dialects, does not occur in Baghdad 
Arabic. 

Standard /g/ is retained, except in the terms 
gasal ‘to wash’ and stagfar ‘to ask forgiveness’ 
where /g/ > /x/: xasal, staxfar. 

/r/ is usually realized as /g/ [y] in Christian 
Baghdadi. However, Christian Baghdadi speak- 








bilabial labiodental dental interdental alveolar palatal velar uvular pharyngeal glottal 
plosive p b t d k g q : 
emphatic t 
fricative Ww f Ss Zz t d s y x g h ¢ h 
emphatic $ d 
affricate é j 
liquid lor 
emphatic l 
nasal m n 
emphatic m n 
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ers retain /r/ in borrowings from standard 
Arabic and non-Arabic languages: tarakum 
‘accumulation’, kampyutar ‘computer’. 

Phoneme /p/ occurs in a number of loans: 
parda ‘curtain’, pulak ‘sequins’, lappa ‘purée of 
boiled rice’; pakét ‘packet, parcel’, pikap ‘truck’. 
In some forms both /p/ and /é/ of the donor lan- 
guage are retained: panéar ‘flat tyre, puncture’, 
pacata ‘napkin’, parcam ‘fringe [hair]’ 

/v/ is not used, except in code-switched forms, 
like visa ‘visa’, valla ‘villa’. The term ‘television’ 
occurs as talfazyon. 


2.2 Vowels 


2.2.1 Short vowels 


Table 2. Short vowels 


/i/ occurs in unstressed open syllables, in 
word-final position: wardi ‘pink’,  sarsari 
‘layabout, good-for-nothing’, jéti ‘you [sg. fem.] 
came’. 

/a/ is found in stressed and unstressed, open 
and closed syllables: 

bacéar ‘first-born’, cama ‘truffles’, tamman 
‘rice’, batanjdn ‘aubergine’. 

/u/ occurs in unstressed open and closed sylla- 
bles: ndallétu ‘you pl. found the way’, xalug 
‘patience’, askut ‘be quiet!’. 

/o/ occurs in unstressed, word-final position in 
loans: palto ‘overcoat’, rddyo ‘radio’, cminto 
‘cement’. 

/a/ is found in all positions: agum ‘I get up’, 
angas ‘worse’, darbiina ‘alley’, xarga ‘cloth, rag’, 
gamaroayya ‘trellised vine’. 


2.2.2 Long vowels 


Table 3. Long vowels 


All long vowels occur in open or closed 
syllables: 
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bibi ‘grandmother’, pip ‘large metal con- 
tainer’; jébi ‘my pocket’, lawés ‘why?’; btiala 
‘bottles’, mansul ‘he has a cold’; massaha ‘rub- 
ber’, jirdn ‘neighbors’; rdba ‘yoghurt’, /6z 
‘almonds’. 

In feminine CvCv/CvCCv forms denoting 
color or defect, Christian Baghdadi speakers 
invariably realize long /a/ in open final position: 


Baghdad Arabic Christian Baghdadi 
bamra bamga ‘red’ 
‘amya ‘amya ‘blind’ 


*imala (-d- > -é-; -a > -i) does not occur in 
Baghdad Arabic, although it is a common fea- 
ture of Christian Baghdadi: 


-d-> -€ Baghdad Arabic Christian Baghdadi 
élab kléb ‘dogs’ 
dkakin dakékin ‘shops’ 

-a> -i halwa balwi ‘pretty’ 
bazzuna bazzuni ‘cat’ 

2.2.3. Glide vowel [ie] 


The glide vowel [ie] is the reflex of long vowel 
/é/. It is more common in the speech of women 
and men of rural origin. Thus: bét ‘house’, 
hammena ‘also, again’, ntét ‘I gave’ are some- 
times realized as [biet], [hamriena], [n¢iet], 
respectively. 


2.2.4 Diphthongs 

The diphthongs /aw/ and /ay/, including /ay/ of 
the dual, are contracted and become long vow- 
els /o/ and /é/: 


Modern Baghdad Christian 
Standard Arabic Arabic Baghdadi 
sawdda@ ‘black’ sda soda 
baytayn ‘two houses [acc.]’ béten bétén 


Diphthongs /aw/ and /ay/ are retained in some 
loans: rawda ‘kindergarten’ and haywdn ‘ani- 
mal’. Variants béwdn and hiwdn are used by 
older speakers. Diphthongs are retained also in 
proper names like xawla and maysun. 

/ay/ occurs in some compound forms with the 
negative particle ma: maysir ‘definitely not’, 
mayxdlaf ‘never mind’. 

It is more usual to find diphthongs where /w/ 
or /y/is geminate and the preceding vowel /a/, /u/ 
or /a/: mdawwra ‘round [fem.]’, guwwa 
‘strength, defiance’, ‘alawwa ‘his/its height’; 
msayyja ‘fenced [fem.]’, hayya ‘she’. 
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2.2.5  Syllabication 
Syllables are of the Cv, Cv, CvC, CvC, CCV, 
CvCC and CCVC patterns 

Cv syllables occur either in initial, medial or 
final position: ga-nafa ‘sofa’, mad-ra-sa ‘school’, 
sayyda-ra ‘car’. 

In CvCvC forms the intial vowel of C¥ is in- 
variably a: samac¢ ‘fish’, gasab ‘reeds’, rasab ‘to fail’. 

C¥syllables occur in initial or medial position, 
or as monosyllabic words: qiu-tayya ‘box’, jd-b6- 
ha ‘they brought her’, ‘[t-Sa-na ‘thirsty [sg. 
fem.]’, mz ‘not, isn’t that so2’, si ‘thing’. 

CvC syllables occur in initial position: fat-biha 
‘open it! [sg. fem.]’, rug-ba ‘neck’, man-qala 
‘brazier’. 

CVC syllables occur in monosyllabic words or 
in word-final position: bir ‘well’, jéb ‘pocket’, 
Saf ‘to see’, yom ‘day’; ba-nat ‘girls’, an-ka-bit 
‘spider’. 

Monosyllabic CvCC words end in a geminate 
consonant: ‘to open’, babb ‘watermelon seeds’, 
sall ‘young snake’. 

CCVC monosyllabic words are usually plural, 
where ¥ is either /a/, /a/ or /i/: nga‘ ‘dried apri- 
cots’, trab ‘dust’, nhib ‘theft’. 

In reduplicated CvC words the short vowel is 
/a/ in nouns and /a/ in verbs: falfal ‘pepper’, 
sarsar ‘beetle’; sarsar ‘to gad about’, paspas ‘to 
whisper’. 


2.2.6 Stress assignment 

In disyllabic forms stress (“) falls on the second 
syllable if its vowel is long, otherwise it is the 
first syllable that is stressed: 

jwarin ‘the neighborhood’, naddaf ‘carder’, 
malydn ‘full’, msdrin ‘intestines’. 

mara ‘woman’, bdttna ‘our daughter’, haras 
‘guard’, hjdra ‘stone’. 

In forms of more than two syllables, stress falls 
on the penultimate syllable. Trisyllabic: sandana 
‘flower pot’, msannaya ‘balcony on the river’, 
sdfarna ‘we traveled’, rattbathum ‘she tidied 
them up’. Quadri-syllabic: Grabdyan ‘carriages’, 
masarifkum ‘your expenses’, mahabédsha ‘her 
rings’, nasénahum ‘we forgot them’. 


2.2.7 Phonotactics 


2.2.7.1 Assimilation 

In Baghdad Arabic, as in Modern Standard 
Arabic, the /I/ of the definite article is assimilated 
to the sunletter that follows it: §-Samas ‘the sun’, 
j-jammar ‘the edible shoots of the palm tree’, 
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r-rasma ‘the bridle’. But -gumar ‘the moon’, 
Lkagad ‘the paper’. In Christian Baghdadi, 
however, /I/ is often assimilated to the moonletter 
following it: aqg-qamag ‘the moon’, ay-yom ‘the 
day’, ab-bé‘a ‘the church’. 

Modern Standard Arabic /j/ is realized as /S/ 
when it is followed by /t/ in the same syllable: 
j-h-d: Stahad ‘he studied hard’ but majtahad 
‘hard-working’; j-m-‘: Stamd‘ ‘meeting’ but muj- 
tama‘ ‘society’. 

Where /n/ precedes /t/, /d/ or /r/ assimilation can 
occur: anti ‘you [sg. fem.]’ > atti, banti ‘my daugh- 
ter’ > batti, ‘andi ‘I have’ > ‘addi, yanrdd ‘wanted, 
desirable’ > yarrad. 


2.2.7.2 Metathesis is rare; the most frequently 
occurring examples are: 


Modern Standard Baghdad Arabic 

Arabic root 

j-n-z-r > mzanjar ‘rusty’; 
zanjil ‘chain’ 

L-“n > yanial ‘he curses’ 

séchoir (French) > Saswar ‘hair-dryer’. 

2.2.7.3. Voicing of /s/ occurs when it 


precedes /d/: 

gasdi > qazdi ‘my intention, I mean’, but gasad 
‘to mean’; asdaqd’ > azdaqa ‘friends’, but 
sadaqa ‘friendship’. Voicing of /s/ and /s/ occurs 
more frequently in Christian Baghdadi: masdud 
> mazdid ‘closed’; masbaba > mazbaha ‘rosary’; 
sbu‘ > zbd‘ ‘week’. 


2.2.8 Morphophonology 


2.2.8.1 Consonant clusters and anaptyxis 
There are no three-consonant clusters in Bagh- 
dad Arabic. Two-consonant clusters occur in 
initial position only, in CC¥ and CCV¥C: bragi 
‘screws’, ngula ‘bastards’, zmal ‘donkey’, gmat 
‘swaddling clothes’. 

In word-final position -CC is geminate: dabb 
‘to throw away’, murr ‘bitter’. Where the com- 
parable standard form ends in non-geminate 
-CC an anaptyctic vowel (/a/ or /u/) is invariably 
inserted. 


Modern Standard Baghdad Christian 
Arabic Arabic 
Baghdadi 

naft nafat nafat ‘petrol’ 
Sugl Sugul Sagal ‘work’ 
darb darub dagab ‘beating’ 
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2.2.8.2 Elision 

In nominal and verbal forms with final -CvC, the 
vowel of the second syllable is elided on 
suffixation: bdrad [sg.masc.]| > bdardin ‘cold 
[pl.]’; »zkammal [sg.masc.] > mkammilin ‘perfect 
[pl.]’; daras ‘he studied’ > darsat ‘she studied’; 
raja‘ ‘he revised’ > raj‘aw ‘they revised’ 


3. MORPHOLOGY 
Pronouns 


3.1 


3.1.1 Independent subject pronouns 


Ist sg. ani ist pl. abna 
2nd sg. masc. anta 2nd pl. antu 
2nd sg. fem. anti 

3rd sg. masc. huwwa 3rd pl. bumma 
3rd sg. em. hayya 

3.1.2 Suffixed direct object pronouns 

Ist sg. -ni ist pl. -na 
2nd sg. masc. -ak 2nd pl. -kum 
2nd sg.fem.  -aé 

3rd sg.masc. -a 3rd pl. -hum 
3rdsg.fem. -ha 


There is no 3rd pl. gender distinction in Baghdad 
Arabic proper, only in the speech of Baghdad 
residents of rural or Bedouin origin. 


3.1.3. Suffixed indirect object pronouns 

These are formed by the addition of -/- to singu- 
lar and -al- to plural direct object pronouns, 
with the exception of rst sg. where -7i > -li. Thus 
compare: jabni ‘he brought me’ but jabli ‘he 
brought to me’, wakkala ‘he deputized him’ but 
wakkalla ‘he deputized for him’. 


3.1.4 Suffixed possessive pronouns 

These are the same as direct object pronouns, the 
only exception being 1st sg. which is -i , or -ti if 
the noun ends in a vowel: ktab ‘book’ > ktabi 
‘my book’, madrasa ‘school’ > madrasti ‘my 
school’. 


3.1.5 Independent demonstrative pronouns 
this/these sg. masc. hada 

sg. fem. hadi ~ hay 

pl. hadola 

sg. masc. hadak ~ hadaka 

sg. fem. hadié 

pl. hadolak 


that/those 
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3.1.6 Relative pronoun 
This is / or (alli, the latter occurring when 
emphasis is required. 


3.1.7 Interrogative pronouns 

The following are the most frequently used: 
g q y 

manu ‘who?’, Sanu ‘what?’, yahu ‘which one?’. 


3.2 Adverbs 


The following are the common adverbs of place, 
manner, and time: 


3.2.1 Place 

hna ‘here’, bndak(a) ‘there’, li-gaddam ‘for- 
wards’, li-wara ‘backwards’, jawwa ‘inside’, 
barra ‘outside’, has-safha ‘this side’, dic-as-safha 
‘that side’. 


3.2.2 Manner 

hici ‘thus’, kullaé ‘very’, bwdaya ‘much, a lot’, 
Swayya ‘a little’, zén ‘well’, bél ‘quickly, loudly’, 
bal-‘ajal ‘without delay, quickly’, yawas ‘slowly’. 


3.2.3 Time 

l-yom ‘today’, |-barba ‘yesterday’, bacar ‘tomor- 
row’, man zaman ‘a long time ago’, kull-wakat 
‘always’, dordt ‘sometimes’, matiul ‘as long as’, 
fad-dora ‘directly’. 

3.3 Particles 

3.3.1 Definite article 

The definite article in Baghdad Arabic is /- pre- 
ceding moon letters; it is assimilated to the 
sound it precedes with sun letters (see 2.2.7.1). 


3.3.2 Indefiniteness 
This is usually expressed by farad ~ fadd and 
wahad, both meaning ‘one’. 


3.3.3. Particle of possession 
This is mal ~ mdlat sg. and malat pl. ‘of, belong- 
ing to’. 


3.3.4 Prepositions 
b- ‘in’, I- ‘to’, ‘al(a) ‘on’, man ‘from’, ‘add ‘at’, fog 
‘on top of, jawwa ‘under’, yamm ‘near’, 
gaddam ‘in front of’, wara ‘behind’, gbal ‘oppo- 
site’, ben ‘between’. 
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3.3.5 Conjunctions 
w ‘and’, Io ‘if, or’, lakan ~ Iakat ‘but’, alla 
‘except’, ba‘dén ‘then’, ala-miid ‘so that’. 


3.3.6 Interrogative particles 

les ~ luwés ‘why?’, bés ‘how much?’, sanu 
‘what?’, Sgadd ‘how much?’, swakat ‘when?’, 
Séamm ‘how many?’, expressed also as Camm. 


3.3.7. Negative particles 


3.3.7.1 Simple negative particles 
ma ~ ma ‘not’, mi ‘not’, la ~ Id ‘no’. 


3.3.7.2. Compound negative particles 
maku ‘there is not’, maysir ‘do not’, malazam 
‘must not’. 


3.3.8 Vocative particles 

Some kinship terms and caritatives occur as 
vocative particles, the most common being yaba 
‘father’ and yumma ‘mother’. These are best 
translated as ‘I say’ or ‘by the way’. Other voca- 
tive particles include the terms of endearment 
‘éni ‘my eye’, “yuini ‘my eyes’, galbi ‘my heart’, 
and fadwa and sadaqa, which both mean ‘may I 
be a sacrifice to you’. All these can be translated 
as ‘my dear’. 


3.3.9 Particles that introduce sentences 

Some particles introduce both affirmative and 
interrogative sentences where the verb is perfect 
or imperfect. These include ‘ad, ‘id, asu, bari, 
balla, which can all be translated as ‘inciden- 
tally, by the way’, as can tara and walla, which 
introduce affirmative sentences only. 


3.4. Thenoun 


A noun can be derivative or non-derivative. Deri- 
vative nouns are either deverbal or denominal: 


najab ‘success’ < najah ‘to succeed’ 
farja ‘spectacle’ < tfarraj ‘to watch’ 
denominal muwwarrad ‘floral’ < warad ‘flowers’ 
mabhara ‘skill’ < mahar ‘skillful’ 


deverbal 


CvCCvC nouns where medial CC is gemin- 
ate denote habit or profession: bayyal ‘liar’, 
sakkir ‘drunkard’, ballam ‘boatman’, sammdé 
‘fisherman’. 
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Nouns ending in -i or -dwi often refer to a per- 
son’s origin: bagdadi ‘Baghdadi’, itali ‘Italian’, 
namsawi ‘Austrian’, basrdwi ‘Basran’. 

Nouns denoting a traditional profession usu- 
ally take the ending -ci (< Turkish -¢z): paéaci 
‘tripe vendor’, fitarci ‘mechanic’, bastanci 
‘gardener’ 

CaCv(C) nouns are usually adjectives: fahi 
‘faint, insipid’, gali ‘expensive’, Satar ‘clever’, 
xabat ‘murky [river]’. 

aCCaC nouns are either adjectives of color 
and defect or elatives: azrag ‘blue’, axras 
‘dumb’; akbar ‘bigger’, angas ‘worse’. 


3.4.1 Gender 

The feminine is usually formed by adding the 
marker -a to sg. masc. nouns or collective sub- 
stantives: malak ‘king’ > malaka ‘queen’, ‘atsan > 
‘atsdna ‘thirsty’, dajaj ‘chicken’ > dajaja ‘hen’, 
moz ‘bananas’ > m0za ‘a banana’. 

There are a number of feminine nouns derived 
from the base form of Form I verbs: gass ‘to cut’ 
> gassa ‘a cut’, akal ‘to eat’ > akla ‘a dish, type of 
food’, nam ‘to sleep’ > noma ‘a sleep’, waga‘ ‘to 
fall’ > wag’a ‘a fall’. 

Where the masculine noun ends in -i the fem- 
inine marker is -ayya: almdni > almdnayya 
‘German [fem.]’, Surti > Surtayya ‘policeman > 
policewoman’. 

Substantives that refer to female creatures or 
double parts of the body are feminine: uxut ‘sis- 
ter’, bibi ‘grandmother’, id ‘hand, arm’, ‘én ‘eye’. 


3.4.2 Number 

The dual is formed by the addition of the suffixes 
-én to sg. masc. and -tén to sg. fem. nouns, after 
the elsion of the final weak vowel: ktab ‘book’ > 
ktabén ‘two books’, sana ‘year’ > santén ‘two 
years’, calab ‘dog’ > calban ‘two dogs’, qabala 
‘midwife’ > gabaltén ‘two midwives’. 

The plural is formed either by suffixation or 
by changing the morphemic shape of the singu- 
lar. Adjectives, participles, and nouns denoting 
habit or profession usually take the suffix -in: 
amin > aminin ‘trustworthy, reliable’, rdyab > 
raybin ‘going’, mansul > mansilin “ill with a 
cold’, xabbaz > xabbdzin ‘bakers’, caddab > 
éaddabin ‘liars’. 

Nouns referring to origin and ending in -i take 
the suffix -yyin, while those denoting habit take 
-ayya: suri > surayyin ‘Syrians’, ballawi > halla- 
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wayyin ‘inhabitants of Hilla’, sarsari > sarsarayya 
‘lay-abouts’, barami > baramayya ‘thieves’. 

A number of sg. fem. nouns ending in -a take 
the plural suffix -at: balwa > balwat ‘pretty’, 
Sabba > sabbat ‘young women’. 

Plurals that are formed by morphemic change 
include the following: CCaC twal ‘tall’, CCaC 
bytit ‘houses’, CaCaC xarag ‘rags’, CvCACaC 
ganabal ‘bombs’, CaCaCa yatama ‘orphans’, 
CCaCiC bzazin ‘cats’. 

3.5 Numerals 

3.5.1 Cardinal 

Numbers 1 to 20 are: 1 wabad, 2 tnan, 3 tlata, 4 
arba‘a, 5 xamsa, 6 satta, 7 sab'a, 8 tmdnya, 9 
tas‘a, 10 aSra, 11 da‘as, 12 tna‘as, 13 tlatta‘as, 
14 arbdta‘as, 15 xamasta‘aS, 16 satta‘as, 17 
sbata‘aS, 18 tmanta‘aS, 19 tasdta‘as, 20 ‘asrin. 

Numbers 3 to ro occur in the construct as: 3 
tlat, 4 arba‘, 5 xamas, 6 satt, 7 saba‘, 8 tman, 9 
tasa‘, Lo ‘asar. 

When a number in the construct, other than 
satt, is followed by the plural of yom or Sahar, t- 
is inserted between the two forms: arba‘ t-ayyam 
‘four days’, tman t-ashur ‘eight months’. 

The numbers 30-100 are: 30 {tldtin, 40 
arbain, 50 xamsin, 60 sattin, 70 sab‘in, 80 
tmdnin, 90 tas‘in, 100 mayya. The construct of 
mayya ‘hundred’ is mit. 

The number 200 is formed by adding the dual 
suffix -én to the construct of mit: mitén. 

From 300 onwards the numbers are formed 
by adding the prefixes of the construct numbers 
to mayya or to mit: 600 sattmayya, tasa‘mit 
dinar ‘900 dinars’. 


3.5.2 Ordinal 
Numbers 1 to 10: 

ist awwal 2nd tani 3rd talat 4th raba‘ 5th 
xdmas 6th sddas 7th sdba° 8th taman goth 
tasa‘ roth “agar 


3.6 The verb 


3.6.1 The perfect 

The base form (Form I) of triradical strong verbs 
is of the pattern CaCaC: xatal ‘to hide’. In 
Christian Baghdadi the base form has two pat- 
terns: CaCaC and CaCaC. Other Form I verbs 
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are of the patterns aCaC akal ‘to eat’; CaCC 
madd ‘to spread’; CaCa (Illy) haéa ‘to speak’, 
and CaC (IIw/y) nam ‘to sleep’. The base form is 
also the 3rd pers. sg. masc. perfect to which the 
following suffixes are added, in keeping with the 
rule of the elision of the unstressed vowel: 


3rd sg. masc. -O 3rdsg. fem. -at 3rd pl. -aw 
2nd sg. masc. -at 2nd sg. fem. -ti 2nd pl. -tu 
Ist sg. -at ist pl. -na 


aCaC verbs and the medial hamza verb sa/al fol- 
low the same rules of suffixation in the perfect as 
CaCaC verbs, as do CaC (IIw/y) verbs, where a 
> a except in the 3rd persons. Thus compare: 
gamti ‘you [sg. fem.] got up’, but gamaw ‘they 
got up’. 

Geminate CaCC, C,Ca (IIIy) and the doubly 
weak verb jd ~ aja ‘to come’ have a long vowel é 
in 3rd pers. sg. fem., 2nd pers. sg. masc. and 2nd 
pers. sg. fem., and rst pers. sg. and pl.: 


istsg., 2ndsg.fem. rst pl. 2nd pl. 
2 sg. masc. 
maddeét maddéti maddéna_ maddeétu 
hacét haceéti hbacééena hacétu 
(a)jét (a)jéti (a)jéna (a)jétu 


3.6.2 The imperfect 

In rst pers. sg. and pl. of CaCaC verbs the char- 
acteristic vowel is /2/, unless it is in the con- 
tiguity of gutturals or /r/ and a back vowel when 
it is /a/: anzal, nanzal ‘I/we go down’; agdar, 
nagdar ‘I/we can’. There are exceptions, e.g. 
labas > albas. 

In forms that have /x/ or /g/ the vowel is usu- 
ally /u/: axtub/naxtub ‘I/we propose marriage’, 
aglub, naglub ‘I/we win’. 

The vowel of IIw/y verbs in the imperfect can 
be d, a or i: ynam ‘he sleeps’, yguim ‘he gets up’, 
ytih ‘he gets lost’. 

The following are the imperfect affixes of the 
3 and pers. sg. and pL: 


CaCaC aCaC CaCC CaCa Ca (ja) CaC 

yaCCaC yaCuC yCaCC yaCCi yaCi += yCaC 
~ yCuC 
~ yCiC 


The 3rd pers. sg. fem and 2nd pers. sg. masc. 
have the same shape as the 3rd pers. sg. masc. but 
take the prefix t-; the 3rd pers. pl. has prefix y- and 
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suffix -vin; the 2nd pers. sg. fem. has prefix t- and 
suffix -in. 


3.6.2.1 A present continuous or habitual 
action, a future action, and a past continuous or 
habitual action are expressed by particles da and 
rab, and auxiliary verb can respectively intro- 
ducing the imperfect: 

da yathammlin ahdanat al‘araqayyin ‘The 
Iraqis are putting up with humiliation’ 

rab yatnagsun b ha lmawdu‘ baéar ‘They will 
discuss this matter tomorrow’ 

éanna nazra‘ ldlangi jawwa nnaxal ‘We used 
to plant mandarin [trees] under the palm trees’ 


3.6.3. The imperative 
The imperative is formed from the imperfect 
base form: 

anzal ‘go down [masc.]’, nazli sg. fem., nazlu 
pl.; sadd ‘close [masc.]’, saddi sg. fem., saddu pl.; 
gum ‘get up [masc.]’, giimi sg. fem., guimu pl., etc. 


3.6.4 Derived forms 

Form II verbs, with a geminate medial CC, usu- 
ally denote an intensive, transitive action: labas 
‘to wear’ > labbas ‘to dress someone’; Sagg ‘to 
tear’ > Saggag ‘to tear to pieces’; masa ‘to walk’ 
> massa ‘to get s.t. moving’. 

Form III verbs are formed by lengthening the 
first vowel of CaCaC verbs: raja‘ ‘to return’ > 
raja‘ ‘to review, to revise’; hakam ‘to judge’ > 
bakam ‘to prosecute’. 

Forms V and VI are formed by the addition of 
t- to Forms II and III respectively. Form V conveys 
an intransitive, reflexive action, while Form VI 
denotes a reciprocal action: II Gllam ‘to teach’ > V 
t'allam ‘to learn’, baddal ‘to change [tr.]’ > tbad- 
dal ‘to change [intr.]’; II] wajah ‘to face someone’ 
> VI twajah ‘to meet someone’, ‘atab ‘to reproach’ 
> tGtab ‘to reproach one another’. 

Form VII, which frequently conveys the pas- 
sive, is formed by the addition of prefix n- to 
Form I verbs: kasar ‘to break’ > nkasar ‘to be 
broken’; gara ‘to read’ > ngara ‘to be read’. 

Form VIII is formed by the insertion of -t- 
after the first radical of Form I or II verbs: sa‘al 
‘to light’ > Sta‘al ‘to be set alight’; Saka ‘to com- 
plain’ > Staka ‘to lodge a complaint’. 

Form IX verbs are restricted to verbs of color 
and defect, and are of the pattern CCaCC where 
final -CC is geminate: bmarr ‘to blush, to go 
red’; tras ‘to become deaf’. 
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Form X verbs are rare and tend to be denom- 
inal Modern Standard Arabic loans: stahaqq 
‘to merit’ < baqq ‘right, due’; stardb ‘to rest’ < 
raba ‘rest’. 


3.6.5 Participles 

3.6.5.1 Active participles, which inflect for 
gender and number, correspond to all the verbal 
forms. Form I is of the CaCaC ~ maCaC ~ CaCi 
patterns: xdyaf ‘afraid’, sddad ‘having closed’; 
makal ‘having eaten’; nasi ‘having forgotten’. 
For aja it is jay ‘coming, having come’. Active 
participles of derived forms are formed by the 
addition of prefix m- to Forms II and III, and 
prefix ma- to Forms V—X, and by changing the 
vowel of the second syllable from /a/ to /a/. 


3.6.5.2 Passive participles are of Forms I, II, 
and III: I maCCuacC, II mCaCCaC, II] mCaCaC. 


3.6.6 Quadriradical verbs 

Quadriradical verbs have two Forms, I (tr.) and 
II (intr.). Most are locally coined and not used 
outside Iraq: 

Form I xarbat ‘to mix up’, caglab ‘to turn 
upside down [tr.], gaSmar ‘to mock’, hajwal ‘to 
make homeless’, ga/wat ‘to put on tenterhooks’. 

Form II txarbat ‘to feel unwell, to be 
disheveled’, téaglab ‘to turn upside down [intr.]’, 
tqasmar ‘to be fooled’, thajwal ‘to be made 
homeless’, tgalwat ‘to be on tenterhooks’. 

Some have reduplicated CaC: waswas ‘to be 
anxious’, sarsar ‘to gad about’, dabdab ‘to crawl 
[child]’, tabtab to pat’. 


3.6.6.1 The active and passive participles are 
mCCaCCaC and mCCaCCaC respectively. 


4. SYNTAX 


4.1 Definiteness 


This is expressed by the definite article introduc- 
ing the noun: /xattar ‘the guest|s]’, ddaruna ‘the 
alley’. Indefiniteness can be expressed by the use 
of a noun or a noun phrase without a marker: 
fitarci zén ‘a good mechanic’, or by wabad ‘a, 
one’ (used with masc. nouns only), or fadd or 
farad ‘a, one’ (used for both genders and num- 
bers): wabad Sdayab galli ‘an old man told me’; 
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fadd sayydra méargqa‘a ‘a battered car’; fadd 
ryajil sarsarayya ‘good-for-nothing man’; fadd 
banat halwat ‘pretty girls’. fadd sometimes 
means ‘just one’: ‘addhum fadd abnayya ‘they 
have one daughter only’. 


4.2 Possession 


This can be expressed in several ways: 

Suffixing possessive pronouns to nouns: 
hbamata ‘his sister-in-law’, ‘agadna ‘our street’. 

mal ~ malat occurring independently or with 
pronominal suffixes: lmanddar mal alqanafa ‘the 
cushions of the sofa’, sséx malatna ‘our religious 
leader’. 

The independent pronoun and the possessive 
pronominal suffix it refers to: dni gubbti mu 
éabira ‘my room isn’t large’; huwwa banta da 
ddari ‘his daughter is looking after him’. 

Two nominal elements occurring as a con- 
struct: Sa‘b al‘araq ‘the people of Iraq’, murab- 
bayat abni ‘my son’s nanny’. 

The terms abu ‘father of; he of? and umm 
‘mother of; she of’ occur in constructs preceding 
a defined noun. The compound refers to a 
person’s profession or some other description, 
often physical: abu labwari ‘the plumber’; abu 
Imat‘am ‘the restaurant owner’; umm algémar 
‘the [sg. fem.] buffalo cream vendor’; abu 
SSwarab ‘the man with the moustache’; abu 
Ibanaé ‘the man with the [protruding] chin’; 
umm attaraci lamdandala ‘the woman with the 
dangly earrings’. 


4.3. Concord 


An adjective ordinarily agrees in gender with the 
substantive it qualifies: »gaddi hayyal ‘a deceitful 
beggar’, bazzina s6da ‘a black cat’. An adjective is 
definite if it qualifies a definite substantive: 
Imaqam al‘araqi ‘the Iraqi Maqam’, waladna 
assattar ‘our clever children’. Pl. masc. and pl. fem. 
substantives referring to humans are ordinarily 
qualified by pl. masc. and pl. fem. adjectives 
respectively: Sabab tayhin ‘aimless youth’, ‘ammat 
hanunat ‘loving paternal aunts’. Plural substan- 
tives referring to animals or inanimate objects of 
either gender are qualified by a sg. fem. adjective: 
élab macluba ‘rabid dogs’, msdalax wasxa ‘dirty 
basins’. Duals are ordinarily qualified by plural 
adjectives: bétén zgar ‘two small houses’, gasnén 
taggin ‘two branches in blossom’. 
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4.4 The plural of abundance 


This is of the CCaCin pattern. In Baghdad Arabic 
the two forms that take a simple plural and a 
plural of abundance are: jar ‘neighbor’ > jiran 
‘neighbors [next door]’ > jwdarin ‘the neighbor- 
hood’; bayat ‘wall’ > bitan ‘walls’ > byatin ‘[lots 
of] walls’. 


4.6 Negation 


ma ~ ma ‘not’ ordinarily negates verbs, while #7 
‘not’ negates non-verbs. la ~ Id ‘no’ is used to 
negate imperatives. maku ‘there is not’, a com- 
pound of ma + aku ‘there is’, ordinarily negates 
nominal sentences: 

ma ygadrun yisun bala mukayyafa ba sséf 
‘They can’t live without an air-conditioner in 
summer’ 

ma tal ‘a man beti lyom tman tashur ‘I haven’t 
left my house for the past eight months’ 

addarasa ba‘d almatawassata mu alzamayya 
‘After the first three years of secondary school 
education isn’t compulsory’ 

mu huwwa hada atari géra ‘That is not him, 
apparently it is someone else’ 

la tat‘amal wayyd ‘Don’t have any dealings 
with him!’ 

maku abad wayyahum ‘There isn’t anyone 
with them’ 


4.7. Interrogation 


Affix -§ ‘what?’ is the hallmark of interrogation. 
It occurs in the interrogative particles és ‘why?’, 
bés ‘how much?’, Sanu ‘what?’, Sgadd ‘how 
much?’, swakat ‘when?’, Séamm ‘how many?’. s- 
can also be prefixed to an imperfect or perfect 
verb or participle in interrogative sentences: 
Sdatsawwi ‘what are you doing?’, Sgattalla ‘what 
did you tell him?’, smdkal alyOm ‘what did you 
have to eat today? Unlike some other Arabic 
dialects, -s in Baghdad Arabic has no negative 
connotation, even in the term maku§S ‘there is 
not’, a variant of maku. 


4.8 Anticipatory pronominal suffix 


The anticipatory pronominal suffix + the defined 
object it refers to is frequently used in Baghdad 
Arabic. This construction has the same semantic 
value as a subject + verb + direct object with 
definite marker: 
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kasaratha larraggayya 
‘Tcut open the watermelon’ 
“azmihum aljiranhum ‘a 
ssafra 

‘They have invited their 
neighbors to the picnic’ 


kasart arraggayya 


“azmin jiranbum 
‘a ssafra 


The anticipatory pronominal suffix is sometimes 
used in nominal sentences where emphasis is 
required: 


‘the children’s room’ 
‘[it is] the children’s 
room’. 


gubbt ajjahal 
but gubbathum la jjahal 


5. LEXICON 


Baghdad Arabic has a number of borrowings 
from Turkish, Farsi via Turkish, English, and 
French. 

5.1 Turkish and Turkish via Farsi terms in 
Baghdad Arabic constitute older borrowings: 

atag ‘petticoat’, janta ‘handbag’, camurlug 
‘mud-guard’, carax ‘wheel’, calgi ‘orchestra, con- 
cert’, dugma ‘button’, méz ‘table’, muslux ‘basin, 
sink’, saxtaci ‘cheat’, tawa ‘frying-pan’, ati ‘iron’, 
yalag ‘waistcoat’, xdStiga ‘spoon’, x0§ ‘good’, 
zangin ‘rich’. 

5.2 English borrowings refer to mechanical 
or technological items: 

stéran ‘steering-wheel’, brék ‘brake’, horan 
‘horn’, klaé ‘clutch’, lori ‘truck’, glob ‘light 
bulb’, glds ‘glass [for drinking]’, pdysakal ‘bicy- 
cle’, talafon ‘telephone’, talfazyon ‘television’, 
kampyutar ‘computer’, antarnet ‘internet’. 

5.3. French loans refer mainly to clothing 
and materials: 

bluaz ‘blouse’, satydn ‘bra’, palto ‘overcoat’, 
rob ~ robdasam ‘dressing-gown’, tul ‘tulle’, jor- 
jet ‘georgette’, krésa ‘crépe-de-Chine’, Ssaswar 
‘hair-dryer, dik6r ‘décor’, qanafa ‘sofa’, makyaj 
‘make-up’. 

5-4 There are a number of terms that have 
extended or different meanings from standard 
forms derived from the same root: 


Modern Standard Arabic 


gatta ‘to sharpen nib’ 

Sawwafa ‘to show [in good light]’ 
tasarraba ‘to soak up’ 

ra’a ‘to see’ 

saffata ‘to repair, to put right’ 
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hbama ‘mother-in-law’ 
harwala ‘to walk fast’ 
da‘bal ‘frog spawn’ 
nagqras ‘gout’ 


Baghdad Arabic 


magqtata ‘pencil-sharpener’ 

Saf ‘to see’ 

tasrib ‘pieces of bread in meat broth’ 
rawa ‘to show’ 

saffat ‘to arrange neatly’ 
hbama/hama ‘brother/sister-in-law’ 
harwal ‘to jog’ 

du ‘bul ‘[game of] marbles’ 

najras ‘small mosquito’ 
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Baghdad Arabic Jewish 


I. GENERAL 


I.t 


Speakers 


Jewish Baghdad Arabic is the Arabic dialect 
spoken by the Jews of Baghdad and other towns 
of Lower Iraq. The dialects spoken by Jews in 
Upper Iraq, such as in ‘Ana and Mosul, differ in 
some aspects from that of Baghdad. The Jews 
spoke Jewish Baghdadi at home and with mem- 
bers of their community, but with Muslims they 
used the Muslim dialect or Classical Arabic. 
Jewish Baghdadi was also used abroad, in 
Jewish Baghdadian communities established 
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in the 18th, 19th, and early 2oth centuries 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Manchester, etc., but in 
the course of time the English language replaced 
Jewish Baghdadi. After the mass emigration of 
Jews from Iraq in 1949-19 §2, Israel became the 
major center of Jewish Baghdadi speakers. 
However, Jewish Baghdadi nowadays bears 
traces of the local language. Reliable informants 
of Jewish Baghdadi are growing more and more 
scarce. Moreover, it is mainly the older people 
who still speak Jewish Baghdadi in its original 
form, and theirs is perhaps the last generation to 
speak it as a mother tongue. 


1.2 Written language 


The Jews of Baghdad also have a written lan- 
guage, which employs Hebrew characters, and is 
used for translations (Sarh) of the Old Testa- 
ment, parts of liturgical literature, such as the 
Passover Haggada, stories, etc. This language 
differs from colloquial Jewish Baghdadi, and 
may be considered as a literary language (Blanc 
1964b). 


1.3. Linguistic type 


A most interesting sociolinguistic feature of 
Baghdad is the existence of three distinct dialects: 
Muslim, Jewish, and Christian Baghdadi. Muslim 
Baghdadi belongs to a group called gilit dialects 
and is a more recent type with Bedouin influence, 
while Jewish Baghdadi (as well as Christian 
Baghdadi) belongs to the galtu dialects, assumed 
to be “direct descendants of dialects spoken by 
the urban population of the Abbasid Iraq”, and it 
is possible that “features that are at present pecu- 
liar to Jewish Baghdadi may hark back to the 
vernacular of medieval Baghdad” (Blanc 1964a: 
166-167). 


Table 1. Inventory of consonants 
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1.4 State of research 


Phonology and morphology have been studied 
quite thoroughly, but only very little work has 
been undertaken on syntax (Blanc 1964a; Man- 
sour 1991; Jastrow 1990). Vocabulary has been 
worked on only partially (Blanc 1964a:13 3-159; 
Mansour 1974-1983:III, 1991:45-50; Avishur 
2001) but there are lexicons and collections of 
proverbs without linguistic treatment (Sassoon 
1949:190-199; Ben-Yaacob 1985; Yona-Swery 
1995; Meri 1997). Additional bibliography can 
be found in Blanc 1964a:173-180, Mansour 
1991:313-316, Avishur 2001:323-344. 

1.5 Recordings 

Jewish Baghdadi recordings can be heard on the 
Internet at <http://semarch.uni-hd.de/>. 


2. PHONOLOGY 


2.1 Consonants 

2.1.1 List of consonants 

In Table x the unmarked consonants are 
phonemes, and those in parentheses are border- 
line cases. 


2.1.2 Comparison with Literary Arabic 
2.1.2.1. The reflex of Literary Arabic /q/ is /q/ 
in Jewish Baghdadi. In only a few loanwords 
Jewish Baghdadi has /g/ (2.1.2.4) and rarely 
has /j/ for Literary Arabic /q/. The Literary 
Arabic interdentals /d, t, d/ have been retained 
in Jewish Baghdadi; they are replaced by stops 
in only a few words: jgédi ‘rat’ (cf. Literary 
Arabic jurad). 








bilabial labio- inter- alveolar palatal velar uvular pharyngeal glottal 
dental dental 
stops b p dt gk q : 
fricatives (v) f dt ZS 8 gx ‘h h 
nasals m n 
laterals l 
trills r 
affricates j ¢ 
semivowels w y 
emphatics (b m) d t s 
(z | n) 
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2.1.2.2 Jewish Baghdadi has three emphat- 
ics: /s/ (cf. Literary Arabic /s/), /t/ (cf. Literary 
Arabic /t/) and /d/ (cf. Literary Arabic both /d/ 
and /d/). Other emphatics, such as /l, b, m, n, 2/, 
heard in certain words, are better regarded as 
secondary emphatics (Mansour 1991:57-59). 
Emphatics are also found in loanwords, possibly 
due to the effort made by Jewish Baghdadi 
speakers to articulate foreign sounds: toz ‘dust, 
powder’ (Turkish toz), glds ‘drinking glass’ 
(English glass). 

2.1.2.3. The realization of Literary Arabic 
/r/ is one of the chief features distinguishing 
Jewish Baghdadi and Christian Baghdadi from 
Muslim Baghdadi. While Muslim Baghdadi has 
/r/, Jewish Baghdadi (as well as Christian 
Baghdadi) usually has /g/ for Literary Arabic /r/: 
gas ‘head’ (Literary Arabic ra’s), “dSga ‘ten’ 
(Literary Arabic GSara). The [r]-sound also exists 
in Jewish Baghdadi, but generally in loanwords: 
braxa ‘blessing’ (Hebrew baraka), nafar ‘person, 
individual’ (Persian afar), kOndra ‘shoe’ 
(Turkish kundura). The Arabic words with /r/ are 
mostly of recent origin, or are loans from Literary 
Arabic or from one of the dialects (only a few of 
them are not obviously loans), e.g. sayydra ‘auto- 
mobile, car’, gitdr ‘train’. Cf. “dskag ‘army’ with 
/g/, but hakam ‘dskari ‘martial law’, a modern 
expression, with /r/. 

Moreover, in some cases a change from /g/ to /r/ 
can bring about a change of meaning, e.g. fag¢ ‘to 
pour, serve food’, but farr ‘to throw’; qaddag ‘to 
measure’, but gdddar ‘to estimate, value’; bagga 
‘outside’, but barr ‘desert’. Each of these doublets 
consists of two forms of the same Arabic root, but 
the form with /r/ appears to have come into 
Jewish Baghdadi at a later date and with a differ- 
ent meaning. Or it may be that Jewish Baghdadi 
has now begun to exploit these two sounds 
to express different meanings (Mansour 195 5- 
1956, 1991:29-32; Blanc 1964a:20-25). 

2.1.2.4 The consonants /p, ¢, g/, which do 
not occur in Literary Arabic, came into Jewish 
Baghdadi from other languages. These conso- 
nants have become so integrated with the other 
Jewish Baghdadi consonants that speakers of 
Jewish Baghdadi no longer feel them to be for- 
eign. /g/ occurs only rarely in Arabic words, and 
these are all loans from a dialect in which 
Literary Arabic /q/ is realized as /g/: gamaz ‘to 
jump’ (Literary Arabic gamaz, Muslim 
Baghdadi gumaz); or from a dialect in which 
Literary Arabic /j/ is /g/: darag ‘drawer (of a 
table)’ (Literary Arabic dur/). 
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/v/ occurs in only a very few loanwords, e.g. 
vwal ‘bridal veil or train’ (< French voile), and its 
status as a phoneme is therefore questionable. 
2.1.3 Assimilations and elisions 
2.1.3.1 Assimilation of voiced to voiceless 
consonants and vice versa occurs in clusters, and 
is generally regressive: dfdtag > tfatag ‘note- 
books’; q‘ddtu > q‘attu ‘I sat down’; as-jdbak > 
aj-jabak ‘what brought you here?’ 

Assimilation of stop to fricative and vice versa 
is relatively rare. They generally occur with 
other phonetic changes, such as voiced/voiceless 
or velarized/non-velarized. 

2.1.3.2 Velarization. An emphatic conso- 
nant, as well as /x, g, q/, will generally velarize the 
adjacent (and sometimes also the non-adjacent) 
consonant, either regressively or progressively: 
sla > sla ‘prayer, synagogue’, standag > standag 
‘he waited for’. When /w/ is assimilated to a pre- 
ceding labial consonant, the resulting geminate 
may be velarized: bwahdu > bbahdu ‘by himself’, 
fwanis > ffanis ‘lamps’. 

2.1.3.3 /g/ in the clusters /gx/, /xg/ and /gq/, 
/qg/ tends to assimilate to /x/ and /q/ respectively, 
either regressively or progressively: gxis > xxis 
‘cheap’; but not in all words, e.g. dxgas > dxxas 
“dumb [sg. masc.]’, but 4gxas ‘cheaper’; ggib > qqib 
‘near’, but qgvin ‘horns’. In some cases /g/ is elided: 
()bobi (Literary Arabic al-bariba) ‘yesterday’. 

2.1.3.4 /l/ may assimilate to /n/ in the cluster 
Mn/: qdlna > qénna ‘we said’. The second /I/ of lelt 
(construct state) ‘night’ is heard very weakly or 
elided altogether: lét-al-bdnni ‘the Henna Night’. 
Concerning the definite article /- see 3.4.3.1. 

/n/ and /m/, in certain phonetic contexts, may 
assimilate to each other: yanmdgad > yammdgad 
‘he will be upset’; tamtag > téntag ‘it rains’. The 
/n/ of bant may assimilate to /t/ in construct 
state: batt-xaldti ‘my cousin’. 

2.2 Vowels 

2.2.1 List of vowels 

Table 2 lists the phonemic vowels, including 
borderline cases: 


Table 2. Vowels 


cl 
ca 


1 


a a 
long vowels short vowels 
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2.2.2 Distribution of Vowels 
2.2.2.1 Long vowels 


These occur in stressed syllables, both open and 
closed, both final and non-final. The only excep- 
tion is /a/ which does not occur in final open syl- 
lables. Long vowels do not, as a rule, occur in 
unstressed syllables. However, /i/ < /iy/ and /a/ < 
fuw/ occur in unstressed syllables: msibin < 
msiybin ‘having abandoned [pl.], mazin < 
muwzin ‘weighed’. 


2.2.2.2 Short vowels 


i. Stressed syllables. Short vowels do not occur 
in stressed final open syllables. In all other 
stressed syllables, the vowels that regularly 
occur are /a/ and /a/. The vowels /i/ and /u/ 
are heard before /y/ and /w/ respectively: 
hiyyi ‘she’, biwwi ‘he’. /i/ and /o/ occur in 
some particles: ida ‘if’. 

ii. Post-stress syllables. In open final syllables 
only /a, i, u/ occur. In closed final syllables, as 
a rule, only /a/ and /9/ occur. In words with 
an antepenultimate stress, the non-final syl- 
lable following the stressed syllable is usu- 
ally an open one: tdnawi ‘secondary school’. 

iii. Pre-stress syllables. Short vowels are usually 
elided before the stressed syllable, but they are 
found in the following categories: (a) a short 
vowel which was originally a long one (2.2. 
4.2.1); (b) after // (2.2.4.2.ii); (c) A/ and /u/ 
before /y/ and /w/ respectively; (d) loanwords: 
jarida ‘newspaper’; and (e) /a/ as anaptyctic 
(2.2.5). 

iv. Minimal pairs are found in /a-i-u/ (béta ‘her 
house’, béti ‘my house’, bétu ‘his house’), 
and in /a-a/ (bdqéa ‘small flower garden’, 
bdqéa ‘bundle’). The relation of /a/ to the 
other short vowels, with the exception of /a/, 
is not always clear. In the syllables in which 
/i/ and /u/ regularly occur, /a/ does not occur 
at all. 

v. Relation between the long and short vowels. 
Only /a/ and /a/ form minimal pairs (bakat 
‘she wove, knitted’, bakat ‘she spoke’). None 
of the other short vowels normally occur in 
those syllables in which their corresponding 
long vowels occur. Blanc (1964a:30) does 
not list /o/ and /e/ among the phonemes, and 
considers them to be merely variants of the 
corresponding long vowels /6/ and /é/. 
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2.2.3. Comparison with Literary Arabic 
2.2.3.1 Literary Arabic /a/ and the > ’imdla. 
The ’imdla is a characteristic of the galtu 
dialects. The most striking feature of Jewish 
Baghdadi is the treatment of Literary Arabic /a/. 
It is often represented in Jewish Baghdadi by /i/ 
or /e/. 

In nouns, in which Literary Arabic /a/ is proxi- 
mate to /i/, Jewish Baghdadi has fi/ (while 
Christian Baghdadi has /é/, and Muslim Baghdadi 
has /a/): Literary Arabic jami‘ ‘mosque’, kilab 
‘dogs’ > Jewish Baghdadi jima‘, klib. However, in 
verbs, in the active participle of Form I, Literary 
Arabic /a/ is represented in Jewish Baghdadi by /é/ 
(as in Christian Baghdadi): Literary Arabic jami‘ 
‘having gathered’ > Jewish Baghdadi jéma‘. These 
changes have yielded doublets in Jewish Bagh- 
dadi: jima‘ ‘mosque’ vs. jéma‘ ‘having gathered’. 

Not every Literary Arabic /a/ which is proxi- 
mate to /i/ has ?imadla in Jewish Baghdadi, e.g. in 
adjective plurals corresponding to the Literary 
Arabic pattern gital, the vowel /a/ is retained in 
Jewish Baghdadi: Literary Arabic kibdr ‘big’ > 
Jewish Baghdadi kbag. 

2.2.3.2 Literary Arabic short vowels /i/ and 
/u/ have merged in Jewish Baghdadi into /a/ in 
closed syllables and in open stressed syllables. 
This merger has resulted in changes of forms and 
paradigms. For example, Literary Arabic noun 
patterns CiCC and CuCC are both realized in 
Jewish Baghdadi as CaCC: Literary Arabic uxt 
‘sister’, bint ‘daughter’ > Jewish Baghdadi axt, 
bant. In pre-stress open syllables Literary Arabic 
/a, i, u/ are generally elided in Jewish Baghdadi 
(2.2.2.2.111). 


2.2.4 Position of word stress and its influence 
on vowels 


2.2.4.1 Stress occurs on the final syllable, if 
this contains a long vowel or ends with a cluster: 
yumen ‘two days’, afarr ‘I throw’. If the last syl- 
lable has neither a long vowel nor a cluster, the 
stress falls on the penultimate, whether the 
vowel in the penultimate is long or short: gab- 
bétu ‘his room’, aftdhbam ‘I understand’ (an 
anaptyctic is not included in the vowel count). 
In some words, stress is on the antepenulti- 
mate. Most of them are either loans in affixless 
forms: tdnaga ‘tin’, qganafa ‘sofa’ (with suffixes 
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they behave according to the word stress pro- 
posed above: tanagadt ‘tins’, ganafétu ‘his sofa’), 
or compound words and words with preposed 
particles: hamdalla ‘thank God!’, ds-aku ‘what’s 
the matter?’. Blanc (1964a:52) asserts that when 
the penultimate syllable is open and short, stress 
occurs on the antepenultimate, but for explain- 
ing words like gabbédtu and aftaham, he intro- 
duces morphological considerations: “certain 
nominal and verbal base types stress the syllable 
immediately preceding an object pronoun 
suffix” (e.g. gabbdtu and “in the imperfect of 
Forms VII and VIII verbs” Jewish Baghdadi 
and Christian Baghdadi “always stress the 
first syllable of the base” (e.g. aftdham) (Blanc 


1964a:52-53). 


2.2.4.2 Vowels from which stress has shifted: 

i. A long vowel is shortened and may even 
undergo a change of quality: /a, 1, a/ > /a, i, u/ 
respectively; and /é, 6/ > /i, u/ respectively, e.g. 
taqatal ‘he quarreled’ > tqatdltu ‘I quarreled’, 
bét ‘house’ > bitén ‘two houses’, yom ‘day’ > 
yumen ‘two days’. In some forms /é/ and /6/ 
may be shortened without change of quality, 
e.g. in participles with the pattern CeéCaC: 
kétab ‘writing, having written [sg.masc.]’ > 
ketbin [pl.]; and in some loanwords. 

ii. A short vowel from which stress has shifted 
forward is generally elided: kdtab ‘he wrote’ > 
ktdbu ‘he wrote it [sg.masc.]’. If, as a result, a 
sequence of three or more word-initial con- 
sonants is produced, an anaptyctic vowel 
intrudes (2.2.5.1). A short vowel preceded by 
//is not usually elided: dxad ‘he took’ > axddu 
‘he took him’. In loanwords the short vowel 
may be retained: ndfar ‘person’ > nafarén ‘two 
persons’. 

2.2.5 Consonant clusters and anaptyxis 

2.2.5.1 Initial clusters 

i. A sequence of two initial consonants preced- 
ing the stressed vowel is always realized as a 
cluster. It is sometimes necessary, in order to 
facilitate the realization of the initial conso- 
nants as a cluster, to introduce a prosthetic 
vowel before the two consonants: /[a/gkik 
‘weak, feeble’, /a/lléli ‘tonight’. 

ii. Initial C:C,C,V yield CaCCV: lakbig ‘the big 
one’, ba‘tétu ‘she sent him’. When C,C, are 
/st/ or /St/, all three initial consonants are 
articulated as a cluster: stgdltu ‘I worked’, 
sthétu ‘I was ashamed’. 
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ili. Cr-C.C,C,V yield generally CCaCCV, e.g. 
tkabon ‘you [pl.] write’; but also CaCaCCV, 
particularly with preposed particles: 
mnalbét ~ manalbet ‘from the house’. When 
C.C, are /st/ or /St/, they are not separated: 
tasthon ‘you [pl.] are ashamed’. 


Medial clusters 

i. Medial two-consonant clusters occur with 
any combination of consonants. 

ii. Medial C,C.C; clusters occur in certain com- 
binations, e.g. when C; is n: pdnjra ‘window’; 
when C,C, are /St, st, rt/: Rastbdn ‘thimble’, 
partqal ~ partqal (also patqal) ‘oranges’. 
When C,C, are geminate, they are reduced to 
a single consonant: farrni > farni ‘he threw 
me’. In many other words speakers uninten- 
tionally tend to insert an anaptyctic between 
C, and C,: dgba > dgab4a ‘four’. 
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2.2.5.3 Final clusters 

Final clusters are limited to two consonants, and 
usually occur after a short vowel. They are 
found mostly in noun patterns CyaC,C,; and 
C,aC,C,, and in verbs in the perfect, 2nd person 
sg. masc. But while quite a number of them may 
be realized as a cluster, others require an anap- 
tyctic. The need for an anaptyctic depends on 
the relative sonority of the consonants. If C, has 
less sonority than C, an anaptyctic will intrude 
between C, and C;. Cf. /Ib/ vs. /bl/: galb ‘heart’, 
kalb ‘dog? vs. qabal ‘before’, babal ‘rope’, zdbal 
‘garbage’. 


2.2.6 Diphthongs 

Literary Arabic diphthongs /aw/ and /ay/ have 
undergone monophthongization in Jewish Bagh- 
dadi, as in many Arabic dialects: aw > 6, ay > é. 
The diphthongs /Vw/ and /Vy/ are retained when 
/wi/ or /y/ is geminate (qdwwa ‘he strengthened’, 
mayyat ‘dead [sg. masc.]’), when /aw/ and /ay/ 
are preceded by // (dwzan ‘I weigh’, aybas ‘drier; 
Ill become dry’), and in loanwords. When 
unstressed, 6 (< aw) and é (< ay) may be changed 
to /u/ and /i/ respectively (cf. 2.2.4.2.i): Literary 
Arabic bayda ‘white [fem.]’, sawda ‘black 
[fem.]’ > Jewish Baghdadi bida, suda. 


2.3.7 Hiatus and glide 

Two adjacent vowels (a hiatus) occur within a 
single word when a vowel suffix, or a suffix with 
an initial vowel, is added to a word ending in a 
vowel. Jewish Baghdadi tends to avoid a hiatus 
and does so (a) by inserting a glide between the 
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vowels: dawa ‘medicine’+ at for pl. > *dwadat > 
dwayat; paltu ‘coat’ + dt > *paltuat > paltuwat 
(pl.). diini ‘bad [sg. masc.]’ + i for fem. > *dunii 
> duniyyi |sg. fem.]; and (b) by eliding one of the 
vowels: Sakdsa ‘cup’+ dt > *Sakasaat > Sakasat 
‘cups’. 


3. MORPHOLOGY 


3.1. The pronoun 


3.1.1 Subject pronouns 
3.1.1.1 The free subject pronouns are: dna 
(1st sg.), dnta (2nd sg. masc.), dnti (2nd sg. 
fem.), huwwi (3rd sg. masc.), biyyi (3rd sg. 
fem.), ndhna (also abna tst pl.), dntam (2nd pl.), 
hdmmi (3rd pl.). There is no gender distinction 
in the plural. 

3.1.1.2 The subject pronoun affixes attached 
to the perfect are listed in Table 3 (with kdtab ‘to 
write’). Suffixes ending in a vowel have stressed 
alternants, which occur when followed by an 
additional suffix: ktabtonu ‘I wrote it [sg. 
masc.]’. The items in parenthesis occur before 
3rd pers. sg. fem. direct pro-nominal suffix: 
ktabtuha (also ktabtuwa) ‘I wrote it [sg. fem.]’. 


Table 3. Subject pronoun affixes (perfect) 








unstressed stressed 
3rdsg.m = -@ katab -B 
3rd sg. f -at katbat -at 
3rd pl. -u katbu -6 (i) 
2ndsg.m = -t ktabt -t 
2nd sg. f -ti ktabti -té (ti) 
2nd pl. -tam ktabtam -tam 
Ist sg. -tu ktabtu -t0 (tu) 
ist pl. -na___ ktabna -na 





The suffix -tu of the rst pers. sg. is one of the 
distinguishing features of the qgaltu-dialects. 


3.1.1.3. The subject pronoun affixes attached 
to the imperfect and imperative are listed in 
Table 4. 

The retention of -7 of the suffixes is typical of 
the Mesopotamian area. This -7 is elided when 
an object pronominal suffix is added. With the 
3rd pers. sg. fem. direct object pronominal suffix 
the vowels -é and -6 change to -i- ~ -iy- and -i- ~ 
-uw-, respectively: tkatbiba ~ tkatbiya ‘you [sg. 
fem.] write it [sg. fem.]’. When a suffix is added 
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Table 4. Subject pronoun affixes (imperfect) 





imperfect imperative 
3rd sg. masc. ya- ydktab 
3rdsg.fem. — ta- taktab 
3rd pl. y... On ykatbon 
2nd sg. masc.  ta- toktab -@ ktab 
2ndsg.fem. tf... én tkatben -i  ktdbi 
2nd pl. t... On tkatbon -u_ ktdbu 
Isg. a- aktab 
tst pl. na- ndoktab 


to the imperative the vowels -i and -u change to 
-é- and -0- respectively: katbénu ‘write [sg. fem.] 


it [sg. masc.]!’ 
3.1.2 Object pronouns 


3.1.2.1 


Direct object pronouns 


The pronominal suffixes attached to verbs, 
nouns, and particles are listed in Table 5: 


Table 5. Object pronoun suffixes 





after C after V 
3rd sg. masc. -u -nu 
3rd sg. fem. -a -ha 
3rd pl. -am -ham 
2nd sg. masc. -ak -k 
2nd sg. fem. -ak -ki 
2nd pl. -kam -kam 
Isg. -1, -m1 -V1, -N1 
tst pl. -na -na 





The rst pers. sg. has two alternants: -i occurs 


after all verbal forms and 


after a small number 


of particles: jabni ‘he brought me’, /dni ‘I have’; 
-i occurs after nouns and particles. 


3.1.2.2 


Indirect object pronouns 


The indirect object pronominal suffixes attached 
to verbs are listed in Table 6: 


Table 6. Indirect object pronominal suffixes 





3rd sg. masc. -lu 2nd sg. masc. -lak 
tstsg. -li 

3rdsg.fem. -la 2nd sg. fem. -lak 

3rd pl. -lam 2nd pl. -lkam 
st pl. -lna 
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3.1.2.3. Double object 

The double object pronominal suffix includes 
both direct and indirect object pronominal 
suffixes, the latter specified, the former 
unspecified: jabalyak ‘he brought it/him/her/ 
them to you [sg.masc.]’. The regular Jewish 
Baghdadi suffixes may be assumed to be as in 
Table 7. 


Table 7. Double object pronominal suffixes 


3rd sg. masc. -lydnu 2ndsg.masc. -lyak 
tst sg. -lyd 

3rdsg.fem. -lyaha 2ndsg.fem.  -lyaki 

3rd pl. -lyaham 2nd pl. -lyakam 


tst pl. -lnya 


However, there is some difference of usage among 
Jewish Baghdadi speakers. 

3.2 Thenoun 

3.2.1 The feminine suffix 

The feminine suffix of the noun is either -a or 
-i, depending on the preceding vowel. If the 
base final syllable contains /y, i, é/ or /a/, then the 
feminine suffix is generally -i: fagdri ‘poor [sg. 
fem.]’; in all other cases -a, e.g. kalba ‘dog 
[fem.]’, but there are some exceptions. In sandhi 
the feminine suffix is -at: gabba ‘room’ > 
gabbatu ‘his room’. 


3.2.2 The unit noun 

This is formed by adding the feminine suffix to a 
collective noun, but generally by affixing -dyi: 
battix ‘melon’, battixdyi ‘a melon’. 

3.2.3. The plural 

3.2.3.1 The broken plural. Jewish Baghdadi 
also uses it with non-Arabic words: panjra ‘win- 
dow’ in plural: pndjar. 

3.2.3.2 The sound plural. In addition to -in 
and -dt, Jewish Baghdadi also uses two Hebrew 
suffixes, -im and -6ot, mainly with Hebrew 
words: bxamim ‘rabbis’, braxot ‘blessings’. 


3.2.4 The numerals 

3.2.4.1 The cardinal numbers. ‘one’ wéhad 
(masc.), wdhbdi (fem.). ‘two’ tnén (masc.), 
tnén/tantén (fem.). The dual and plural + tnén are 
also used: gabtén ‘two rooms’, sannd‘ tnén ‘two 
servants’. 
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The numerals from ‘three’ to ‘ten’ have three 
shapes: (a) in isolation; (b) when preceding a noun; 
and (c) when preceding certain nouns (iyyam 
‘days’, dshag ‘months’ and aldf thousands’). There 
is no difference between masculine and feminine 


(Table 8). 


Table 8. Numerals from ‘three’ to ‘ten’ 








A B C 
3 tlati tlat- tlattiyam 
4 ag(a)b‘a agba‘- agba‘tiyam 
5 xamsi xams- xamstiyam 
6 satti satt- sattiyam 
7 saa sab saba‘tiyam 
8 tmini tman- tmantiyam 
9 tas‘a tas‘- tasa‘tiyam 
Io 6 ‘“dsga “aSag- ‘aSagtiyam 





Shape C consists of shape B with an added -t, 
and when pronounced, this -t is joined to the 
noun: “dSag-tiyam. 

11 idd‘(a)s, 12 tnd’ (a)s, 13 tlattd(a)s, 14 
agbata'(a)s, 15 xmastda‘(a)s, 16 sattd(a)s, 17 
sbata‘(a)s, 18 tmanta'(a)s, 19 tsata‘(a)s, 20 ‘asgin, 
30 tlitin, 40 gabin, 50 xamsin, 60 sattin, 70 
sab%n, 80 tminin, 90 tasin. 

100 miyi ~ miyyi, 200 mitén, 1,000 alf, 2,000 
alfen. ‘Hundred’ has the variant mit before a 
numbered noun: mit léra ‘a hundred pounds’. 
The numbers 300-900 are formed with numer- 
als of shape B: tlatmiyi ~ tlatmiyyi ‘300° The 
numbers 3,000-9,000 are formed with numer- 
als of shape C: tlattalaf ‘3000’. 

3.2.4.2 The ordinal numbers. rst: dwwal 
and wldani. 2nd—1oth: tini, tilat, giba‘, ximas, 
sidas, siba‘, timan, tisa‘, isag. 

3.3. The verb 

3.3.1 General 

The verbal forms of Classical Arabic, except 
Form IV, have been preserved in Jewish 
Baghdadi. The forms CéCaC and CoCaC are 
listed here as variants of Form III, and their pas- 
sive forms tCéCaC and tCoCaC as variants of 
Form VI. Blanc (1964a:1 10) classified these with 
quadriradical verbs with /w/ or /y/ as 2nd radi- 
cal. There is no gender distinction in the plural. 

Each of the forms has its base patterns, one for 
the perfect and one for the imperfect and the 
imperative. However, as a result of stress shift 
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and other changes, they yield modifications. In 
the paradigms below, one form of each root pat- 
tern is given, as follows: in the perfect: (a) 3rd sg. 
masc. (kdtab) for all 3rd persons, but when the 
root pattern of 3rd pers. sg. fem. and 3rd pers. 
pl. varies from 3rd pers. sg. masc., the 3rd pers. 
pl. is also given; (b) rst pers. sg. (e.g. Rtabtu) for 
all rst and 2nd persons. In the imperfect and 
imperative: (a) imperfect 2nd pers. sg. masc. 
(taktab), and when 2nd pers. sg. fem., 2nd pers. 
pl. and 3rd pers. pl. vary, 2nd pers. sg. fem. is 
also given; (b) imperative 2nd pers. sg. masc. 
(ktab), and, if necessary, also 3rd pers. sg. fem. In 
some cases additional forms are given. 


3.3.2 Form! 

Strong verbs. kdtab ‘to write’; fatab ‘to open’. 
Perfect: katab, kdtbu, ktabtu. Imperfect: taktab, 
tkatbén; ktab. tdftah, tfathen; ftab. The perfect 
has a single base pattern, with C,-a, and the 
imperfect has two, with C,-a and C,-a. 

Geminate. farr ‘to throw’. Perfect: farr, far- 
rétu. Imperfect: tfarr; farr. 

Tl. dkal ‘to eat’. Perfect: dkal, dklu, akdltu. 
Imperfect: dkal (1st pers. sg.) takal, taklén; kal. 

Iw. waqa‘ ‘to fall’, wazan ‘to weigh’. 
Imperfect: dwqa‘ (1st pers. sg.), tawqa‘ ~ tuqa‘, 
twaq’én; wqa‘. dwzan (1st pers. sg.), tawzan ~ 
tuzan, twaznen; wzan. 

Iy. ydbas ‘to dry [intr.]’. Imperfect: dybas (1st 
pers. sg.), tabas, tyabsén; ybas. 

IIlw/y. xaf ‘to be scared, afraid’; sag ‘to 
become’; gam ‘to get up’. Perfect: xdf, xdftu. 
Imperfect: txdf, txafén; xaf. tsig, tsigén; sig. 
tqum, tqumen; qum. 

Illy. baga ‘to remain’; qdla ‘to fry’. Perfect: 
baqa, baqu, bqétu. Imperfect: tébqa, tabqeén; 
bqa (2nd pers. sg. masc.), bgé (2nd pers. sg. 
fem.), bq6 (2nd pers. pl.). taqli, taqlén; qli (2nd 
pers. sg. masc.), glé (2nd pers. sg. fem.), glo (2nd 
pers. pl.). 

IIw/y and Illy. ja ‘to come’. The whole para- 
digm: Perfect: jd, jat, j0, jit, jiti, jitam, jitu, jina. 
Imperfect: dji, taji, tajen ~ djén, ydji, taji, ndji, 
tajon ~ djon, yjon. The imperative is formed 
from a different root: tal, tali, talu. 


3.3.3. FormIl 
Strong verbs. ndzzal ‘to take down’. Perfect: ndz- 
zal, nazlu, nazzdltu. Imperfect: tndzzal, tnazlén, 
ndzzal, nazi. 

Illy. xdlla ‘to put’. Perfect: xdlla, xdllu, xal- 
létu. Imperfect: txdlli, txallén; xalli (2nd pers. sg. 
masc., 2nd pers. sg. fem.), xdllu (2nd pers. pl.). 
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Quadriradical verbs. tarjam ‘to translate’. 
Perfect: tarjam, ta(a)jmu, tarjamtu. 
Imperfect: ttarjam, ttarajmén; tarjam, tar(a)jmi. 


3.3.4 Form III 

Strong verbs. barab ‘to fight’. Perfect: bdarab, 
barbu, bardbtu. Imperfect: thdrab, tharben; 
harab, harbi. 

Illy. laga ‘to meet’. Perfect: laqa, laqu, laqétu. 
Imperfect: tlagqi, tlaqén; lagi (2nd pers. sg. masc., 
2nd pers. sg. fem.), Jdqu (2nd pers. pl.). 

Form Illa bégak ‘to bless’. Perfect bégak, 
bégku, begaktu ~ bigadktu. Imperfect: tbégak, 
tbigkén; bégak, bégki. 

Form IIIb sélaf ‘to chat’. Perfect: sdlaf, sdlfu, 
soldaftu ~ suldftu. Imperfect: ts6laf, tsolfén; solaf, 


solfi. 


3.3.5 Form V 
Strong verbs. tkammal ‘to be completed’. Perfect 
tkammal, tkamlu, tkammdltu. Imperfect: 


tatkammal, takamlén; tkammal, tkamli. 

Illy. tgddda ‘to have a meal, lunch’. Perfect: 
tgddda, tgdddu, tgaddétu. Imperfect: tatgddda, 
tatgaddén; tgddda, tgaddi. 

Quadriradical verbs. tsdglab ‘to tumble, roll 
over’. Perfect: tSdqlab, tSdq(a)lbu, tsaqlabtu. 


Imperfect: tatsdglab, tatSaqalben; tsdqlab, 
tsdq(a)lbi. 
3.3.6 Form VI 


Strong verbs. tgatal ‘to quarrel’. Perfect: tqdtal, 
tqatlu, tqatdltu. Imperfect: tatqdatal, tatqatléen; 
tqatal, tqatli. 

Illy. tbaha ‘to brag, pride oneself’. Perfect: 
tbaha, tbahu, tbahétu. Imperfect: tatbaha, tat- 
bahen; tbaha, tbahi. 

Form Vla. tnéSan ‘to be marked, become 
betrothed’. Perfect: tnéSan, tnéSnu, tnisdntu ~ 
tnesdntu. Imperfect: tatnésan, tatnesnén; tnésan, 
tnésni. 

Form VIb tdoxan > ddoxan ‘to feel dizzy’. 
Perfect: ddoxan, ddoxnu, ddoxdntu. Imperfect: 
taddoxan, taddoxneén; dddxan, ddoxni. 


3.3.7 Form VII 
Strong verbs. nkdtab ‘to be written down, 
listed’. Perfect: nkdtab, nkdtbu, naktabtu. 
Imperfect: tankdtab, tankatbén; nkatab, nkatbi. 
Geminate. ndaqq ‘to be ground, knocked’. 
Perfect: ndaqq, ndaqqétu. Imperfect: tanddqq, 
tandaqqeén, ndaqq. 
Iw. nwdlad ‘to be born’. Perfect: nwédlad, 
nwaldu, nawladtu ~ nuwlddtu ~ nulddtu. 
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Ilw/y. ndag ‘to turn [intr.]’. Perfect: ndag, 
ndagétu. Imperfect: tandag, tandagen; ndag. 

Illy nqdla ‘to be fried’. Perfect: ngdla, nqdlu, 
naqlétu. Imperfect: tanqdli, tanqlén; nqdli (2nd 
pers. sg. masc., 2nd pers. sg. fem.), ngqdlu (2nd 
pers. pl.). 


3.3.8 Form VIII 

Strong verbs. ftabam ‘to understand’. stdgal ‘to 
work’. Perfect: ftdham, ftabmu, fathamtu. 
Stdgal, Stdglu, stgaltu. Imperfect: taftabam, 
taftahmen; ftabam, ftahmi. 

Geminate. Stamm ‘to smell’. Perfect: Stamm, 
Stammeétu. Imperfect: tastéamm, tastammeén; 
Stamm. 

Iw. ttdfag (< *wtafaq) ‘to agree’. Perfect: ttd- 
faq, ttafqu, ttafaqtu. Imperfect: tattdfaq, tat- 
tafqén; ttafaq, ttafqi. 

Ilw/y. ‘taz ‘to need’. Perfect: ‘tdz, ‘tazétu. 
Imperfect: ta‘taz, ta‘tazén; ‘taz. 

Illy. stdka ‘to sue’. Perfect: staka, Staku, 
Stkétu. Imperfect: tastaki, tastkén; Staki (2nd 
pers. sg. masc., 2nd pers. sg. fem.), Stdku (2nd 
pers. pl.). 


3.3.9 FormIX 
Strong verbs. sfagg ‘to turn yellow, become 
pale’. Perfect: sfagg, sfaggétu. Imperfect: tasfags, 
tasfaggen; sfagg. 


3.3.10 Form X 

Strong verbs. std‘jal ‘to hurry’. Perfect: std fal, 
sta‘(a)jlu, stajdltu. Imperfect:  tasta‘jal, 
tasta‘ajlén; staal, sta‘(a)jli. 

Geminate. st'add ‘to get ready, become 
proficient’. Perfect: st‘add, st‘addétu. Imperfect: 
tast‘ddd, tast‘addeén; st‘add. 

Ilw/y. stgah [stgab]. ‘to rest’. Perfect: stgab, 
stgahétu. Imperfect: tastgah, tastgabeén; stgah. 

Iw/y and Illy. staba ‘to be ashamed’. Perfect: 
staha, stabu, sthétu. Imperfect: tastahi, tasthen; 
stahi (2nd pers. sg. masc., 2nd pers. sg. fem.) 
stahu (2nd pers. pl.). 

Illy. stahna ‘to enjoy’. Perfect: stahna, stabnu, 
stabnétu. Imperfect: tastabni; tastahnén; stabni 
(2nd pers. sg. masc., 2nd pers. sg. fem.), stabnu 
(2nd pers. pl.). 


3.4 Particles 
3.4.1 Particles preceding the imperfect 


gad ~ qa preceding the imperfect denotes the 
present tense. gad occurs before the rst pers. sg., 
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and qa- before the other persons: gad-dktab ‘I 
am writing’, ga-ykatbon ‘they are writing’. 

gah preceding the imperfect denotes the 
future: gab-dji ll come’. The same applies to 
ssa and sa (< hassa): ssa-dji, sa-aji ‘Vl come’. 

da preceding the rst pers. of the imperfect has 
an optative function. It can convey a wish, a 
request, an urging: da-nguh ‘let’s go!’. 

xalli. A similar meaning is produced by the 
addition of xalli before the 1st and 3rd pers. of 
the imperfect: xalli(y)guh ‘let him go!’. 

ma. Unstressed ma followed by the 2nd pers. of 
the imperfect expresses modality; when stressed, 
ma expresses negation. Cf. ma-téji ‘do come, come 
along, will you!’ vs. md-teji ‘you’ll not come’. 

la. If la followed by the imperfect is stressed, 
the result is a negative imperative: Id-tabkilu 
‘don’t tell him!’; when unstressed, the com- 
pound denotes doubt or apprehension: axdf la- 
tabkilu ‘I am afraid you may tell him’. 


3.4.2 Demonstratives 

hada ‘this [masc.]’, hdyi ‘this [fem.]’, badoli 
‘these’, hadak ‘that [masc.]’, hadik ‘that [fem.]’, 
hadok ‘those’, hal ‘this, these’. The consonant 
/h/ of these demonstratives is generally elided 
when it forms a cluster with a preceding prepo- 
sition: bhada > bada ‘in this one [masc.]’, man 
hadoli > mnadoli ‘from these’. /I/ of hal is assim- 
ilated as the definite article (3.4.3.1): hal-sana > 
has-sana ‘this year’. 

3.4.3 Definite and indefinite articles 

3.4.3.1 The definite article 

When the definite article /- precedes a dental, 
interdental, or palatal consonant (excluding the 
palatal /y/), it will generally assimilate completely 
to the following consonant. This occurs only 
before CV: t-tég ‘the bird’, ¢-cay ‘the tea’. When I- 
precedes CC and an anaptyctic intrudes after L-, 
there is no assimilation: la-tyu#g ‘the birds’. 


3.4.3.2 The indefinite article 
fagad or fadd ‘one, some’, when unstressed, 
expresses indefiniteness, as opposed to the 
definite article: fadd-yém ‘one day’, fadd-wéhad 
‘a certain person’. When stressed fadd means 
‘only’: fadd-wébad ‘only one’. 


3.4.4 Relative pronoun 
alli, Ili, l- ‘who, which’. I- is assimilated as the 
definite article: j-ja ‘(he) who came’. 
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3.4.5  Interrogatives 

askun is a free form for ‘what?’. aS is a preposed 
form: dS-asawwi ‘what shall I do?’, ds-asmu 
‘what’s his name?’, dslon ‘how?’. The variant 
-és/-es/-as is postposed to prepositions, forming, 
mostly, an inseparable compound: bés ‘how 
much? with what?’, les ‘why?’, ‘dles ‘on what? 
what for2’, etc. (Mansour 2001). mdni ‘who?’, 
l-mdani ‘to whom?’. hayyi ‘which [of several]?’: 
hayyi skamli ‘which chair?’, bayyi l-akbag ‘who 
is the oldest?’. wén ‘where?’. mnén ‘whence?’. 
émta ‘when?’. 


3.4.6 Prepositions 

man ‘from’: mdnni ~ mmédnni ‘from me’. ‘and ‘at, 
with’. gbal ‘facing’. b- ‘in’: b-bétu ‘in his house’, 
ba-mkanu ‘in his place’; with suffix: bi-, biyyi ~ 
biyi ‘in me’, bina ‘in us’. “dla ‘on’; Idyyi ‘on me’, 
‘léna ‘on us’. waya ‘with’, wayydna ‘with us’. 
l- ‘to’: -bétu ‘to his house’, /-wén ‘where to’. li- 
‘until, up to’: /i-wén ‘up to where? how far?’. [i- 
gaddam ‘in advance’. The particle mal denotes 
possession, relation, etc.: la-hkiyyi mal-[a]s- 
sdfag ‘the story of the journey’, lam‘dllam malam 
‘their teacher’. 


3.4.7 Conjunctions 

ida ‘if’, lo ‘if, or’, ya ‘or’, w ‘and’. lakan ‘but’. 
bass, when unstressed, means ‘but’; stressed bass 
means ‘only’; cf. bass-honi ‘but here ...’ vs. bass- 
honi ‘only here’. atdgi ‘it turns out, it seems’. For 
baqa as conjunction, see Mansour (1985). 


3.4.8 Adverbs 
time: -yom ‘today’, (l)bdbi ‘yesterday’, gdda 
tomorrow’, ddyman ‘always’, dbadan ‘never, 
not at all’. 
place: hon, honi ‘here’, wniki ‘there’, fog 
‘above’, jdwwa ‘inside, under’, bagga ‘outside’. 
manner: Swdyya ‘a little’, ktig ‘a lot, very 
much’, ba I “ajal ‘quickly’. 


4. LEXICON 


4.1 Characteristic words 


Jewish Baghdadi shares certain characteristic 
words with the other dialects of Baghdad, e.g. 
nouns: bazztina ‘cat’, banta ‘wheat’? témman 
‘rice [uncooked]’, bwas ‘clothes’. Verbs: Callab ~ 
éCdllab ‘to hang on to, cling to’, sdffat ‘to arrange 
in its place’, gddda ‘to beg for alms’. Particles: 
aku ‘there is ~ are’, maku ‘there is no’, maswag 
‘short time, moment’; kdllas ‘very’. 
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4.2 Loanwords from Persian and Turkish 


A common feature of the various dialects of 
Baghdad is the large number of loanwords from 
Persian and Turkish, e.g. everyday matters: aza- 
xdna ‘pharmacy’ (Turkish eczahane); Cara ‘cure, 
remedy’ (Turkish care, Persian care); Carpdya ~ 
Carpayi ‘bedstead’ (Persian carpaye); Carx ‘wheel’ 
(Persian carx); cangal ‘hook’ (Persian cangal, 
Turkish cengel); Cagak ‘quarter’ (Persian carak, 
Turkish ceyrek); méz ‘table’ (Persian miz, méz); 
miwa ‘fruit’ (Persian mive, méve). Particles: xos 
‘good’, (Persian xos); gdrag ‘probably’ (Turkish 
gerek); hic ‘nothing’ (Persian hic); ham, hamzed 
‘also, too’ (Persian ham, Turkish hem). The suffix 
-ci (< Turkish) signifies a person’s profession or 
habitual activity: azdci ‘pharmacist’, bastanci 
‘gardener’, pOstaci ‘postman’, jdmci ‘glazier’, 
kunddrci ‘shoemaker, cobbler’, etc. (also > 
Persian loanwords; > Turkish loanwords). 


4.3. Loanwords from Hebrew and Judaeo- 
Aramaic 


Of the non-Arabic lexical items, it is the Hebrew 
and the Judaeo-Aramaic elements that distin- 
guish Jewish Baghdadi from other Baghdad 
dialects. Hebrew words mainly occur in connec- 
tion with Jewish festivals, religious practice and 
ritual. However, they occur in secular matters, 
too: mazzal ‘luck’, kabod ‘honor, respect’, 
sakkdna ‘danger’, afallu ‘nevertheless’. 

In some cases a new word is coined. From the 
Judaeo-Aramaic phrase: hasSata haxa (‘this year 
[we are] here’), in the Passover Haggada, Jewish 
Baghdadi has derived the noun Sattdaxa ‘the Pass- 
over ceremony’, and the verb Sdttax ‘to celebrate 
the Passover’. Compounds of Arabic and 
Hebrew words are also found, e.g. tgab w-afar 
‘dust, earth’ (cf. Literary Arabic turab and 
Hebrew far). 


4.4 Loanwords from European languages 


Loanwords from French and English were intro- 
duced mainly under the influence of modern 
Jewish schools established in Baghdad since 
1864. English also entered through relations 
with India and more so after the British conquest 
of Iraq. 
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Bahraini Arabic 


I. GENERAL 


1.1 Area 


Bahrain is an archipelago (552 square kilome- 
ters) halfway between the head of the Gulf and 
the Straits of Hormuz, 20 kilometers off the 
coast of Saudi Arabia. In 1999 the population 
was approximately 660,000, of whom 402,000 
were Bahrain nationals. Its dialects are of two 
types: those of the so-called ‘Arab (lit. ‘Arabs’, 
henceforth ‘A’), and those of the Baharna (lit. 
‘Bahrain-dwellers’, henceforth ‘B’). The A com- 
munity, which includes the ruling family, and is 
Sunni, traces its origin to Najd. The B, ‘Twelver’ 
Shi‘, and outnumbering the A by about two to 
one, regards itself as the descendants of the 
ancient population of the area. 
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1.2 Society 


Before the 1970s, there were sharp social divi- 
sions between the communities. The A commu- 
nity lived in Muharraq, in a few coastal 
settlements, and near the ruler’s palace; the B in 
Manama and about 60 villages. Recently, these 
divisions have become somewhat blurred. 


1.3. Regional context 


The A dialect is Najdi in origin and Bedouin in 
type, and similar to that of other Gulf states 
(Johnstone 1967: passim). The rural B dialects 
bear a strong resemblance to the sedentary 
dialects of northern Oman (— Omani Arabic). 
The B dialect of Manama and the nearby B vil- 
lages is similar to that of Baharna in eastern Saudi 
Arabia (Smeaton 1973). 

Where Bahraini speech is imitated in the media 
(plays, newspaper cartoons) it is usually the A 
dialect which is used. A tradition of dialectal 
poetry exists. The poets are generally from the A 
community and use its dialect, or a ‘poeticized’ 
form thereof. 


1.4 Historical evidence 


There is almost no textual evidence for the 
Bahraini dialects earlier than the 1930s. Earlier 
documents in the state archives occasionally 
betray dialect influences, but inconsistently. 
Evidence of contact with many languages over 
centuries, if not millennia, is abundant in the 
extensive borrowings from Persian, Turkish, 
Hindi/Urdu, Portuguese, and English in the 
modern vocabulary, and in toponyms. There is 
increasing evidence of a substrate vocabulary 
which is of Semitic but possibly non-Arab origin 
(Holes 2001:xxix—xlii; 2002). 


1.5 State of research 


In recent years there have been a large number of 
studies of the Bahraini dialects. A glossary has 
recently been published (Holes 2001), and a 
complete description of the dialects will appear 
soon (Holes forthcoming). The studies listed 
here in the Bibliographical References are con- 
cerned wholly with the Bahraini dialects; for 
those concerned with Gulf dialects more gener- 
ally but relevant to Bahrain (— Gulf Arabic). 


NB: in what follows, the language level 
described is that of uneducated (often illiterate) 
speakers. 
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2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Inventory 

2.1.1.1 Consonants 
Plosives: (p) b, d, t, d, k, 2,45 
Affricates: ¢, j 
Fricatives: f, t, d, d, x, 8b, hb 
Sibilants: s, s, z, § 
Laterals and vibrants: /, r 
Nasals: m, 
Semivowels/glides: w, y 


Some speakers have /p/ in borrowings, e.g. panka 
‘ceiling fan’, which others pronounce with /b/. /¢/ 
and /g/ are common in borrowings, e.g. cara 
‘ruse’, gari ‘donkey cart’, and are indistinguish- 
able phonetically from /é/ and /g/ that have 
resulted from internal phonological changes. 


2.1.1.1. The A dialects 

These have preserved the Classical Arabic inter- 
dentals, /t, d, d/ and words with etymological /d/ 
are always pronounced with /d/, e.g. abyad 
‘white’. Normally /g/< Classical Arabic /q/, which 
in front vowel environments was fronted and 
affricated to /j/, e.g. jima ‘value’, mjabil ‘opposite’. 
In similar environments, Classical Arabic /k/ was 
fronted and affricated to /é/, e.g. cibir ‘great, old’ 
baci ‘talk, gossip’. But these developments did not 
operate categorically: jidir ‘cooking pot’, but 
gidar ‘he was able’, cibd ‘liver’, but kitab ‘he 
wrote’, and occasionally /é/ is heard in back- 
vowel environments, e.g. sic ‘fishes’. In a few 
cases, the result of the partial operation of the rule 
was a minimal pair, e.g. Ritab ‘he wrote’, but citab 
‘gold pendants attached to women’s plaits’. In a 
number of verbs, the stop/affricate contrast has 
been morphologized, e.g. saggam/yisajjim ‘to 
give an advance payment [pearling]’. /y/ < 
Classical Arabic /j/ categorically, but /j/ < /g/ did 
not usually undergo this change, except in a few 
items such as yassam ‘to divide up’ < jassam < gas- 
sam. /j/ in foreign borrowings is usually pre- 
served, e.g. juti (Urdu) ‘shoes’, jam (Persian) ‘pane 
of glass’. Classical Arabic /g/ > [c] or [q], e.g. 
[ge:r] for gér ‘other’. Modern Standard Arabic /q/ 
in neologisms is often pronounced [y] or [c] e.g. 
[tayaddum] ~ [tacaddum] ‘progress’, its allo- 
phones identical with those of dialectal /g/. 
Educated speakers have a few /q/-/j/ minimal pairs 
within the same root as a result of borrowing 
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from Modern Standard Arabic, e.g. ytijaddam ‘he 
comes forward’, yatqaddam ‘he is making 
progress [in an abstract sense]’. Classical Arabic 
/’/ disappeared initially, e.g. kal ‘he ate’, or was 
replaced by /w/, e.g. winsa ‘fun’ or /y/, e.g. yad- 
dam ‘he presented a guest with food’; finally, it 
either disappeared, e.g. aSya ‘things’ or was 
replaced by /w/ e.g. daww ‘fire’ or by /y/, e.g. simi 
‘sky’; medially it was replaced by vowel length, 
e.g. yit ‘came’, rds ‘head’, and after /a/ by /y/, e.g. 
Sayil ‘removing’. /’/ now occurs even in unedu- 
cated speech, in a few items which are derived 
from Modern Standard Arabic, e.g. yis‘al ‘he 
asks’ (alongside the dialect form ysdyil). /I/ and /r/ 
have velarized allophones in some words, espe- 
cially when a labial is present, when the whole 
word may become velarized, e.g. [gabit] ‘before’. 


2.1.1.1.2 The B dialects 

These all have /f/ for /t/, /d/ for /d/, and /d/ for 
both Classical Arabic /d/ and /d/. Beyond that, 
they can be divided into three groups. For Group 
1, the main rural group, Classical Arabic /q/ in 
most words is /k/, and Classical Arabic /k/ > /¢/ 
unconditionally e.g. S6é ‘palm-tree thorns’, dubé 
‘laughter’ where the A dialects have /k/. In these 
dialects, Classical Arabic /j/ is [d3], but in a few 
villages /j/ and /é are [dj], [tc]. Group 2, the 
main urban B dialect of Manama, is like the A 
dialects in having /g/ not /k/ < Classical Arabic 
/q/, but does not have /j/ < /g/, and has less 
affrication of Classical Arabic /k/. It has /j/ for 
Classical Arabic /j/. Group 3 (three northern vil- 
lages and the Manama quarter Ras Rumman) 
differs from Group 2 in having, like the A 
dialects, /y/ < Classical Arabic /j/. 


2.1.1.2 Vowels and diphthongs 


2.1.1.2.1 General 

All dialects have three short vowels, /a, i, u/, and 
most have five long /a, é, i, 6, u/, but some B 
Group 2 dialects have preserved the Classical 
Arabic diphthongs /ay, aw/. Unstressed /i/ in 
non-final open syllable is often deleted (see 
2.1.3). /é/ and /d/ are sometimes shortened in 
particular words, but the resulting short mid- 
vowels are not phonemic. The distribution and 
quality of the vowels differ between the A and B 
dialects. 


2.1.1.2.2 A dialects 

i. Distribution and quality of short vowels: /i/ 
occurs to the exclusion of /a/ in open, non-final 
syllables, except in the contiguity of guttural 
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consonants, /x, g, h, ‘, h/, or where the following 
consonant is /I/, /n/, or /r/ when at the same time 
the vowel of the following syllable is /a/ or /a/ 
(Johnstone 1967:27). Thus kitab ‘he wrote’, but 
barad ‘it got cold’, tkallam ‘he spoke’ but tkalli- 
maw ‘they spoke’. The labials have a rounding 
and backing effect on /i/ (> /u/) whether /i/ is orig- 
inal or < /a/, especially if a velar, emphatic, or /I/ 
or /r/ are also present e.g. mukdn ‘place’, busal 
‘onions’, Srubat ‘she drank’, but xsiba ‘piece of 
wood’, where /b/ is present but none of the other 
factors. /i/ and /u/ are virtually in complementary 
distribution in open syllables, but not in closed 
ones. Final /a/ and /a’?/ are shortened, and when 
not in contiguity with a guttural, emphatic, /I/ or 
/r/, and when preceded by an open syllable, 
raised, e.g. nisi ‘starch’, simi ‘sky’ (an exception 
is may ‘water’) but bamra ‘red [fem.]’, ramda 
‘hot ground’. Some older A speakers raise final 
/a/ in these same environments, e.g. bridi ‘hail’ (< 
barada), and also when the preceding syllable is 
closed, e.g. gummni ‘we got up’. 

/a/ is realized: as [z] or [e] where gutturals 
(excluding /h/) and emphatics are absent, e.g. 
[hzeli] ‘my family’, [deff] ‘he entered’; as [a] in 
guttural environments, e.g. [baad] ‘after’ 
[xalle:t] ‘I/you allowed’; as [a] with an emphatic, 
and often with labials, e.g. [¢a+4] ‘mist’, [xamae] 
‘alcohol’. Medial /i/ is retracted, e.g. [bint] ‘girl’; 
in final position it is closer and more front, e.g. 
[rrhti] ‘you [fem.] went’; with emphatics it is 
lowered, e.g. [yietan] ‘he gabbles’. /u/ is back 
and rounded, e.g. [Jrvbzt] ‘she drank’. 

ii. Long vowels: generally /a/ has a very 
backed and rounded quality in any phonetic 
environment. This is particularly noticeable 
among women, e.g. [hp:0i] or even [ho:0i] ‘this’, 
[?p:na] ‘T’. /i/is a close, front vowel, but with the 
emphatics is more centralized, e.g. [bis] ‘keel of 
a boat’. /é/ and /6/ correspond to the Classical 
Arabic diphthongs /ay, aw/ and occur medially, 
e.g. séf ‘sword’, bog ‘theft’. Where /aw/ or /aw/ 
occurs medially in multisyllabic forms, it is often 
reduced to /a/, e.g. mithas < mithawis ‘arguing’, 
han < hawin ‘mortar’. In verb forms, final /ay/ 
and /aw/ > /é/ and /o/ when suffixed, e.g. gdlaw 
‘they said’, galoli ‘they told me’, fithay ‘open 
[fem.]!’, fithéh ‘open [fem.] it!’. /6/ occurs finally 
in a few words, now obsolete, which appertain 
to seafaring and traditional culture, e.g. 
balwayo ‘jack pomfret [type of fish]’, ndéndo 
‘type of dance with drum accompaniment’. /6/ is 
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also suffixed to certain personal names as a 
hypocoristic, e.g. maryamo, xalil6, busno. 


2.1.1.2.3. The B dialects 

They do not have the restrictions on /a/ in open 
syllable of the A dialects and nor do the labials 
have the same effects. Final /a/ and /a’/ are simi- 
larly shortened and raised, though not to the 
same height. In other types of form in which 
Classical Arabic final /a’/ occurred, // has been 
replaced by /y/, e.g. banndy ‘builder’ (cf. Omani 
sedentary dialects). Except in emphatic environ- 
ments, /a/ in the B dialects is always a front 
vowel; there is none of the general backing and 
rounding typical of many A speakers’ pronunci- 
ation. There is pronounced and widespread > 
*imala in some rural B dialects, e.g. ktibi < kitaba 
‘writing’, mi < md ‘water’ (A dialects have may). 


2.1.1.3 Syllable types 

2.1.1.3.1 Possible syllable types 

Cy: kitab ‘he wrote’ (Cv-CvC) 

CvC: cilma ‘word’ (CvC-Cv) 

CvCC: magarb (A dialects) ‘evening’ 
(Cv-CvCC); darabk (B dialects) ‘he 
hit you’ (Cv-CvCC) 

CY: sOlaf ‘he chatted’ (C¥CvC) 

CVC: bag ‘he stole’ 


The above are the basic types. CvCC also 
occurs, but only in one type of form (the active 
participle of geminate verbs), e.g. batt ‘putting’. 
However, the following also arise: 


CCy: drisat ‘she studied’, ghawa ‘coffee’ 
(CCv-CvC) (A dialects) 

CCVC: smc ‘fishes’, smit ‘cement’ 
(borrowing) 

CCvCC: fhimt ‘I understand’, trinj ‘citron’ 
(borrowing) 

2.1.1.3.2 Distribution of syllable types 


Excluding borrowings, the last three of the 
types listed arise via vowel elision and epenthe- 
sis rules. CCv (A dialects) is always word-initial: 
CvCvCv(C) is reduced by elision of the first 
vowel (see 2.1.3.1). A prosthetic vowel is 
inserted before the resulting consonant cluster 
after a word ending in a consonant, e.g. |-ixsiba 
‘the lump of wood’. CvCC is always word-final, 
and, apart from in monosyllabic words like Sarg 
‘east’, arises either as a product of the > gahawa 
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syndrome (in the A dialects — see 2.1.2.4), or via 
suffixation (B dialects), as in the examples. With 
a consonant initial suffix, CVC forms are treated 
differently in the A dialects depending on 
whether they are verbs or nouns: sddana ‘it hit 
us’ versus bétna ‘our house’. This distinction is 
absent in the B dialects, which have non- 
epenthesized forms in both cases. 


2.1.1.4 Consonant clusters 

The treatment of CCC clusters in the A dialects 
has also been partly morphologized. Where the 
cluster is a consequence of the suffixation of dou- 
bled verbs, most speakers insert an epenthetic 
schwa, e.g. Saggaha ‘he tore it’ (cf. sddana ‘it hit 
us’ for the same speakers) but reduce the cluster 
in nouns, e.g. bagna ‘our right, for us’ (< hagg + 
na). Otherwise, CCC clusters are stable, e.g. bin- 
tkum ‘your daughter’, Siftkum ‘I saw you’, 
though some A speakers, unpredictably, have 
occasional forms of the binitkum, Sifitkum type. 
The only non-verbal CCC clusters which A 
speakers normally epenthesize are ‘ind and kill, 
e.g. ‘indakum, killahum. 

In the B dialects, CCC clusters are generally 
stable, but are reduced, as in the A dialects, in 
doubled nominal forms: bagg + na > hagna. 
Exceptions are again ‘ind and kill, but here the B 
dialects reduce the cluster (= ‘idkum, kilhum) 
rather than epenthesize. 

Reduction in one high-frequency phrase is 
universal for all: git < gilt, ‘I/you [masc.] said’ in 
phrases like git lik/lah ‘I told you/him’. 

Initial CC clusters occur in all dialects but are 
differently distributed (see above). 

The treatment of non-doubled final clusters 
in words of the structure CvCC in Classical 
Arabic depends on the preceding vowel and the 
consonants: 


2.1.1.4.1 Classical Arabic CaCC 

i. C, is /, n, r/: the form is stable, e.g. galb 
‘heart’, danb (B danb) ‘sin’, waré ‘thigh’. 

ii. C, is a guttural: CaCaC is normal, e.g. babar 
‘sea’, Sahar ‘month’. 

iii. in other cases, the A and B dialects differ: the 
A have CaCvC, in which the v is usually /i/ 
but in some words /a/; the B retain CaCC, 
e.g. A habil ‘rope’, tabix ‘cooking’ xamar 
‘alcohol’, B babl, tabx, xamr. There are a 
few exceptions, e.g. (A) wagt/wakt ‘time, 
weather, climate’. 
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2.1.1.4.2 Classical Arabic CiCC and CuCC 

i. C, is /l, n, r/: the form is stable, e.g. ‘ilé ‘chew- 
ing gum’, bunk (some B bincé) ‘essence’, ‘irs 
‘marriage’. 

ii. C3 is /l, n, r/: CvCvC is normal, with vowel 
harmony, e.g. Sugul ‘work’, dubur (B dialects 
dubur) ‘noon’, dibin ‘oil, fat’, citir (B villages 
kufur) ‘amount’. 

iii. in other cases, the A dialects have CvCvC, 
again with vowel harmony, the B CvCC, e.g. 
A xubuz ‘bread’, bisit ‘man’s cloak’, B xubz, 

bist, etc. There are odd exceptions, e.g. (A) 
rizg ‘sustenance’, sibh ‘morning’. 


The initial v of CvCvC forms that result from 
(ii) is deleted by rural B speakers when such 
forms are preceded by the definite article, and a 
shwa inserted, e.g. dibin ‘oil’ = ladhin ‘the oil’, 
dubur ‘noon [-time]’ > ladhur ‘the noon [-time]’ 
(cf. Omani sedentary dialects). A equivalents are 
iddihin, iddubur. 

In all dialects, any CvCvC derived via the 
above rules reverts to CvCC- with a vowel-ini- 
tial suffix. 


2.1.1.5 Stress 

In the A dialects, the rule is: stress the last sylla- 
ble of a polysyllabic word if long (C¥C, CvCC), 
the second if there are two long syllables; other- 
wise stress the penultimate. This applies after the 
application of rules that specify syllable struc- 
ture (2.1.1.3). In the B dialects, Cv-Cv-Cv forms 
regularly occur, and in such cases the antepenul- 
timate is stressed. Stress is non-distinctive. 


2.1.2 Phonotactics 


2.1.2.1 Assimilation 
The following are major loci: 

the definite article: sun letters and moon let- 
ters behave as in Classical Arabic; 

the b- verb prefix > m- before 1st pers. pl. 
imperfects in the B rural dialects, e.g. minruh 
‘we'll go’ (cf. Omani sedentary dialects); 

/\/ in the imperative xall ‘let’ > /n/ before the 
-ni and -na suffixes, e.g. xanna ‘let’s...’ For 
some speakers, this assimilation is general, e.g. 
Staganna ‘we worked’; 

/&/ > /b/ in the imperfect forms of the verb baga 
‘to want, need’ e.g. abbi, tabbi, etc. (A speakers); 
abba, tubba, etc. (some B speakers); 
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/h/ in the 3rd suffixes ha and hum is assimi- 
lated to the t of the 3rd pers. sg. fem. perfect verb 
and other feminine forms, e.g. srubatta ‘she 
drank it [fem.]’, rgubattum ‘their neck’ (A 
speakers); 

/t/ in ti- verbal prefixes of various kinds is 
assimilated to /t, t, t, d, d, d, d, ¢, j, s, s, 8/ as a 
consequence of the deletion of unstressed /i/ 
in open syllable (see 2.1.3), e.g. (i)ssir ‘she 
becomes’, (i)ttawwar ‘it developed’, (i)éciddiin 
‘you work for your money’. 


2.1.2.2 Dissimilation 

There are a few cases, such as sajara < Sajara 
‘tree, bush’ (B village dialects), xast < xass 
‘lettuce’ (all speakers). Some B speakers have 
dissimilated the first /b/ in assimilated forms 
of the abba, tubba type (see 2.1.2.1]) to /m/ 
= amba, tumba, yumba, etc. for ‘I /you/he 
want(s)’. Certain quadriliteral verbs may have 
arisen historically via dissimilation, e.g. karfas 
‘to knock to the ground’ < kaffas ‘to crease, 
bend over’. 


2.1.2.3. Metathesis 

Examples are ndwas and wanas ~ dnas ‘to keep 
someone company’, jawdz and zawdj ‘mar- 
riage’, rasa‘ and ‘asar ‘to squeeze’, xamas and 
Samax ‘to scratch, snatch, grab’. 


2.1.2.4 gahawa syndrome 

The > gahawa syndrome (A dialects only) is the 
deletion of /a/ in CaC non-final syllables where 
C, is a guttural and epenthesis of /a/ after C:, e.g. 
nxala ‘palm-tree’, yi‘arf ‘he knows’. 


2.1.2.5 Conditioned ’imdla 
See 2.1.1.2.3 


2.1.2.6 Spread of velarization 
Velarization may spread, especially to /l/, /r/, 
/b/, /m/, e.g. sabi ‘boy’ (= [sv i]), tabil ‘drum’ 
(= [tvbit]), sabur ‘patience’ (= [svbve]). In a 
few roots, an originally non-emphatic conso- 
nant has become velarized, and velarization has 
then spread, e.g. (B dialects) dakar ‘to remember, 
mention’ (= [dakae]). Combinations of velars, 
labials, and /I/ or /r/ may also become velarized 
when an emphatic consonant is not present, e.g. 
txammar ‘to ferment’ (= [¢xammar]), xtarab ‘to 
go rotten’ (= [xtarab]) (B examples). 
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2.1.3. Morphophonology 

2.1.3.1 Elision of vowels 

fi/ (and /u/ in labial environments) in un- 
stressed non-final open syllable is deleted, and 
a prosthetic vowel /i/ is inserted if the deleted 
vowel is in the first syllable and a consonant- 
final word precedes. Medially doubled conso- 
nants are reduced, e.g. (i)tallim ‘you [masc.] 
teach’ but (i)t‘almin ‘you [pl.] teach’, labbisaw 
‘they dressed’ but, especially in rapid speech, 
labsoha ‘they dressed her’. In the A dialects, 
/al is deleted in the initial syllable of CvCvC 
(v/¥) strings, e.g. Sarab ‘he drank’ isrubah ‘he 
drank it’. In the B dialects, the equivalent forms 
are of the CvCvCvC or CvCCvC-type (see 


2.2.6.1.) 


2.1.3.2 Insertion of vowels 

See 2.1.3.1 for prosthetic /i/. See 2.1.1.4 for 
epenthetic vowels, and 2.1.2.4 for the gahawa 
syndrome. 


2.1.3.3. Shortening and lengthening of vowels 
Where two or more long vowels occur in a word, 
the unstressed first (and second, if there is one) 
long vowel may be shortened, especially in rapid 
speech, e.g. jalbut ‘type of small boat’ = [jalbu:t], 
hadélén ‘these’ [hadelern]. Final vowels that are 
short in unsuffixed form are lengthened and 
stressed when suffixed, e.g. yxalli ‘he lets’, yxallini 
‘he lets me’. In some B urban dialects, the -ah 3rd 
pers. sg. masc. suffix is lengthened and stressed 
when attached to perfect verbs, e.g. dirbah ‘he hit 
him’. However, this has also been recorded with 
the feminine and plural suffixes, e.g. Saggaha ‘he 
cut it open’, saffabum ‘he lined them up’, and may 
be better explained as an analogical extension of 
the rule which lengthens the final vowel of IIy 
perfect verbs on suffixation, cf. xalla ‘he let’, xal- 
lah, xallaha ‘he let him/her’. 


2.1.3.4 Clitics 
There are a number of clitics: 

a question particle a, after vowels ha or ya, 
suffixed to the questioned word or phrase, e.g. 
awladi§ imSattatin-a ‘have your children been 
split up?’ (B dialects only; cf. Omani sedentary 
dialects). 

deictic ha prefixed to the definite article, e.g. 
halbét ‘this house’ (all dialects). 
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b- prefix indicating proximate intent, e.g. 
b-inruh bdcir ‘we'll go tomorrow’ (all dialects, 
but B dialects minrah, as with some Omani 
sedentaries). 

d- prefix with imperatives as an exhortative, 
e.g. d-itkallami, gili Say ‘speak, why don’t you? 
say something!’ and also for continuous or 
habitual aspect, e.g. kil ma bén talatat Subir d- 
yisrabha ‘he would drink it every three months’ 
(both uses in some B rural dialects only). 

S- ‘what?’, e.g. S-gilt? ‘what did you say?’ S- 
haggah? ‘what for?’ (mainly A dialects). 

presentative k(a)-, e.g. Ra-dna yaya ‘I’m just 
coming!’ (A dialects only). 

taw(w) ‘just’ (= ‘recently’) is arguably a clitic 
element, as it only occurs with pronoun suffixes, 
e.g. naymin, taw-na naymin ‘we'd gone to bed, 
just gone to bed’ (all dialects). 

-in, a vestige of Classical Arabic > tanwin in 
certain phrase types, e.g. bint-in zéna ‘a nice 
girl’, arddin Sddda ‘soils which hold together’ 
(see 2.2.3.2) (all dialects). 

ma, inserted between the repetition of a word 
to indicate ‘and suchlike’, e.g. far md-far ‘rats 
and things like that’. A shortened version, in 
which m is substituted for the first consonant of 
the noun, is also used, e.g. xalagin malagin ‘rags 
and suchlike’ (all dialects). 


2.1.3.5 Construct state 

This is less used because of the development of an 
analytic genitive (2.2.3.3). Examples: yiniyyat ‘es 
‘a sack of rice’, robat issif ‘going to the seashore’. 
Plurals and duals that occur as head noun nor- 
mally retain their final n, e.g. muwaddafin 
ilbuktuima ‘government employees’, though some 
A speakers have dual forms of the type idé Imara 
‘the woman’s hands’. (In suffixed forms, the 
Manama A dialects generally have idénik ~ 
yadeénik-type forms.) 


2.1.3.6 Suffixation 

i. In the A dialects, the /h/ of the ha and hum suf- 
fixes assimilates to the suffix /t/ of 3rd pers. sg. 
fem. perfect forms (2.1.2.1). When vowel-initial 
suffixes are added, they are resyllabified, e.g. 
isrubat ‘she drank’ + ah = isrubtah ‘she drank 
it [masc.]’. In all suffixed plural forms, the final 
-aw becomes 6 and is stressed, e.g. Srubaw ‘they 
drank’ + ah => igrubo'h they drank it’. In the B 
dialects there is no consonant assimilation or 
resyllabification, i.e. forms are of the Sarabatha 
~ Sirbatha and Saraboha ~ Sirboha-type 
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ii. In the A dialects, active partiple + suffix com- 
bine as in Table r: 


Table 1. Active participle with suffix (A dialects) 





vowel-initial consonant-initial 





suffiix (ah) suffix (ha) 
masc.  kdatbah katibha or katbaha 
fem. katbitah katbatta 
pl. katbinah katbinha 





katibha-type forms are supplanting katbaha 
type forms. A similar process is occurring with 
Illy and IIw/y verbs, so the older type of mascu- 
line forms banyah ‘X [masc.] has built it’ are 
being replaced by banih, and cayfaha °X [masc.] 
has seen it’ by Cayifha. The feminine forms are 
as in the strong verb, banyitah, cayfitah, etc. 

In the B dialects, there is an obligatory -inn 
infix between the active participle and suffix 
(Table 2). 


Table 2. Active participle with suffix (B dialects) 





masc. katbinnah katbinha 
fem. katbatinnah katbatinha 
pl. katbinah katbinha 





Illy and Iw/y verbs roots follow the same 
pattern, e.g. baninnah, baninha, etc. Wherea 
participle has nominal meaning, it lacks the 
infix, so: huwa mialliminnah ‘he has taught 
him’ but huwa mallimabh ‘he is his teacher’ 
(cf. Omani sedentary dialects). 

iii. Communal differences in the shape of suffixed 
pronouns, in combination with differences in 
preferred syllable structure (2.1.1.3), generate 
contrasting forms in common types of verb 
and noun phrase. The B dialects have conso- 
nant-initial 2nd pers. sg. pronoun suffixes, the 
A dialects have vowel-initial. The A dialects 
elide the first vowel in CvCvCv forms, the B 
dialects maintain it (Table 3): 


Table 3. Pronoun suffixes 2nd pers. sg. 





A dialects Burban B villages 





drubié —darabk_  darabé ‘he hit you [masc.] 

araybik  arayyibk arayyihé ‘T give you [masc.] 
rest’ 

yiddatié jaddats jiddats ‘your [fem.] 
grandmother’ 
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The treatment of CvCvC nouns in the A 
dialects is somewhat unpredictable. Some 
‘core’ nouns such as yimal ‘camel’ become 
ymalik ‘your camel’, but others, seemingly 
neologisms, do not follow this rule. Contrast 
barasah ‘his defence force’, a neologism, with 
brisah ‘he defended him’, both < haras + ah. 


2.2 Morphology 


2.2.1 Pronouns 


2.2.1.1 Personal independent pronouns 


Table 4. Personal independent pronouns 








A dialects B dialects 
Ist sg. ana/ana ana (f. ani in 
villages) 
2nd sg.m. inta inta 
2nd sg.f. inti/intay intin/intina 
3rdsg.m. hbuwwa/ahwal hulhuwwa 
ahuwwa 
3rdsg.f.  hiyyalahyalahiyya — hilhiyya 
tst pl. ibna ibna 
2nd pl. intu/intaw intun/intuna 
3rd pl. hum/abmalahumma_ bhum/humma 





The B dialects rst feminine form ani (also used 
in Iraq) is mainly heard in women’s speech. 


2.2.1.2 Possessive/object suffixes 


Table 5. Possessive/object suffixes 





A dialects Beity B villages 
Ist sg. -i (poss) -mi (obj) -i,-ni — -i, -ni 
2nd sg.m. -ik -k -€ 
2nd sg.f.  -ic -§ -§ 
3rdsg.m. -ah -ah -ub!-ah 
3rdsg.f. -ha -ha -ha 
tst pl. -na -na -na 
2nd pl. -kum -kum — -kiml-cim 
3rd pl. -hum -hum — -huml-him 





There is much geographically-based allomorphy 
in the rst person with certain prepositions: e.g. 
with /-: [i, liyyi, liyya; with ila: ili, iliyyi, ilayya; 
with fi: fiyyi, fiyya, fini 

2.2.1.3 Indirect object suffixes 


With some verbs, the indirect object is suffixed 
directly to the verb and the direct object carried by 
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the particle, e.g. atni iyydh ‘give it to me’; in 
most cases of such constructions, it is the direct 
object which is suffixed to the verb and the indirect 
object to iyya, e.g. xarriboha iyydy ‘they’ve ruined 
it for me’. 


2.2.1.4 Demonstratives 


Table 6. Demonstratives 








A dialects B dialects 

Proximalm —_(ha)da (ha)da 

Proximal f (ba) di (ha) di 

Proximal pl. (ha)délén/(ha)déla_ (ha)délén!/ 
(ha)déla 

Distal m (ha)dak (ha)dak 

Distal f (ha) dié (ha) dik 

Distal pl. (ha)délak (ha)délak/ (ha) 
doll (ha)déla 





The feminine form of the demonstrative is often 
used as the form of vague reference, e.g. Sinhu 
di? ‘what’s this?’ or with masculine nouns, e.g. di 
[bét ‘this house’, dik ilyom ‘that day’. 

When used as an adjective, the demonstrative 
precedes the noun; used contrastively, it follows. 
The proximal set of forms can be reduced to a 
clitic ha- prefixed to the defined noun, e.g. ha- 
Ibét ‘this house’, ha-rrajajil ‘these men’. 


2.2.1.5. Presentatives 

The A dialects prefix k(a)- to any independent 
pronoun (see 2.1.3.4). The B dialects use a 
mixed system: hak- + 3rd person independent 
pronouns only, the pronoun referring forward to 
a following noun, e.g. hak-hu ja, rafigna ‘here he 
comes, our friend!’ and hdda- + any independent 
pronoun, e.g. hdda-nta tahéi ‘arabi tamam ‘you 
speak Arabic perfectly!’. Note also B village 
ayya, e.g. ayyahbu samdd “indi mawjitd ‘look 
here! I’ve got some manure already’. 


2.2.1.6 Relative pronouns 
All dialects ili. B village variants: illadi, illadi, 
illi di. 


2.2.1.7 Interrogative pronouns 

All dialects: slén ‘how?’, ‘what kind?’, kef/cef 
‘how?’, €am ‘how much/ many?’, wén ‘where?’, 
mita ‘when?, min and minhu ~ minhi fem. 
‘who?’, sff + pron. ‘what’s wrong with.. .?, 
§-hast ‘what’s the matter?’. 
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A dialects: SinhulSinhi ‘what?’, singayil ‘what 
sort?’, S- formations: §- + verb, ‘what. . .?’5 + 
preposition, s-haggah, s-aleh, s-léh, s-minnah 
‘why, because of what?’; + noun: s-kitir s-gadd 
‘how much/many?’, wara + pronoun ‘why?’ 
yahulyahi ‘which one?’ 

B dialects: wé§ (urban), weshu/wéshi, wesin, 
we, ay So (various villages) ‘what?’, wes-rang 
‘what sort?’ preposition + wes formations, e.g. 
‘ala wes, li wés, hagg wes ‘why?’, ayhulayhi 
‘which one?’, anu (villages) ‘who, which?’ 

Interrogatives have no fixed sentence position: 
pragmatic factors determine the word order. 


2.2.2 Adverbs 

Note that only unusual forms or local innova- 
tions not common in other dialects are listed in 
this section. 

Some adverbs, e.g. “dd ‘just, so, then, again’, 
x6b ‘then, but, probably’ have very many diverse 
uses and are not easily classifiable (see Holes 
2001:367—-368, 163-164 for details). gad ~ gid ~ 
kid ~ Cid (all < Classical Arabic gad), gat (< 
Classical Arabic gat), and cid (< Classical Arabic 
yakud), are all used in partially overlapping 
senses to indicate possibility, epistemic modality, 
and the ‘experiential’ perfect (see Holes 2001: 
415, 428-429, 467-468 for details). 


2.2.2.1 Temporal 

All dialects: ilhin ~ albin ‘now’, ha-lhazza ~ hazzat 
badir ‘at this moment’, badd ilbin ‘up to now’, 
bacir ‘tomorrow’, ‘ugub bacir ‘the day after tomor- 
row’, ilbarha ‘yesterday’, dom ‘always’, min waqt 
‘early’, (min) issibh ‘in the early morning’, iddiha 
‘in the forenoon’, ilgdyla ‘in the early afternoon’, 
il‘asir ‘in the late afternoon’, msayydn ‘in the 
evening’, lawwal ‘in the old days’, ba‘ad ‘still, yet, 
also’, min gabil ‘beforehand’, (min) ‘ugub ‘after- 
wards’, abdan ‘totally; ever, never’, tali ‘then, next’, 
axir ‘finally’, awgqdt ‘sometimes’, rayib ‘continu- 
ously’. A dialects only: ilgabla ‘tomorrow night’, 
illabla ‘the day after tomorrow’, min wahal ‘early’. 
B village dialects only: ba‘adan ‘afterwards’, abad 
‘always’, amsiyya ‘yesterday’, gddi ‘continuously’, 
ga‘adiyya ~ ku‘diyya ‘full-time’, killab u la budd 
‘inevitably’. 


2.2.2.2 Local 

ihni ‘here’, ihnak ‘there’, minni ‘over here’, min- 
nak ‘over there’, minni u minni ‘here and there, 
all over the place’, hadir ‘beneath’, badir fog 
‘upside down’, ddyir madar ‘around’, sida 
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‘straight ahead, directly’, ba-ssob ‘over here’, 
dak issob ‘over that way’. 


2.2.2.3 Manner 

ham ‘also’, bass ‘only’, cidi ‘thus’, ha-ssakil, ha- 
nnamuna, ha-llon ‘like this’, wagid ~ wdyid 
‘much, very’, zén ‘well’, killis ‘completely’, iji ~ 
iyi ‘approximately’, mul ~ miliyya and marra, bi 
Imarra ‘at all’ (both used only negatively), zitat 
‘quickly’, falla ‘well, excellently’, zén u md zén 
‘willy-nilly, come what may’, marra wabda ‘sud- 
denly, just like that’, wakdd ‘certainly’, ‘asd 
‘hopefully’, bi lxass ‘surreptitiously’, ‘ala gafla 
‘suddenly, without warning’; B only: cidiha ‘like 
this’, ‘afar ~ ‘afardt ‘possibly, maybe’, hirwa, 
mibari, ‘approximately’, didib ‘quickly, directly’. 
2.2.3 Particles 

2.2.3.1 Definite article 

The article is (i)/-, and is assimilated by the sun let- 
ters as in Classical Arabic. In a few common 
phrases it is al-, e.g. albin ‘now’. When prefixed to 
nouns whose first syllable is an open, unstressed 
/i/ or /u/, especially if the following vowel is long, 
it normally becomes /a-, e.g. laktab. 


2.2.3.2 Indefinite article 

Some uses of wahbid have this function, when it 
precedes the noun, e.g. ‘indana wabid ‘abd yigal 
lib ...‘we once had a black man _ here 
called ...’. Say ~ % is used for an unspecified 
amount, e.g. si asidah, Si yitir ‘some [birds] I 
catch, some fly away’. Dialectal tanwin fulfils 
the ‘generic’ function of the indefinite article in 
some phrase-types, e.g. bintin zéna ‘a[n unspec- 
ified] nice girl’. 


2.2.3.3. Genitive markers 

mal(at) and bagg are both used e.g. ilbét mal 
‘ammi ‘my uncle’s house’, hafat bagg isbayan 
‘boys’ underpants’. mal can be used with inalien- 
able possession, e.g. irrajayil malah ‘his feet’ (B 
example). Both markers have a wide range of 
other uses. 


2.2.3.4. Negative particles 

With indicative verbs in all dialects: mad. 
ma... Say (variant si) may be used, but only for 
emphasis, e.g. md yidirrhum Say ‘it doesn’t harm 
them at all’. md is also used with ‘dummy’ verbs 
expressing possession (‘ind) and existence: md 
fih, ma mis, ma hast, ma Say, ma min and (B 
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dialects) maku ‘there isn’t any ...’, e.g. Cab ma 
mis ‘tea didn’t exist’; dira md Say ‘there was no 
town’; md min Sarika, wi la min Say ‘there was no 
[oil]-company, or anything’; maku hada Igaratis, 
aslan ma mis ‘these banknotes didn’t exist orig- 
inally at all’. mabbad or mabad is ‘no one’. 

With other parts of speech: mu, muhu masc., 
mi fem. (all dialects); variants: mub, mubub, 
hub, humb masc. and mahi, bib, mahib fem. (A). 
In nominal sentences, md + independent pro- 
noun is an alternative to pronoun + mu, etc., e.g. 
(A example) inta mub rayyal or minta (b)rayyal 
‘youw’re not a [real] man’. 

Ia: for negative imperatives and optatives, e.g. 
Ia yitra Imot ‘ala balik ‘let the thought of death 
not cross your mind!’ and all co-ordinated neg- 
atives. ‘an Id = ‘lest’, e.g. yig'ad wiyyaha ‘an la 
tistawhis ‘he stays with her so she won’t be 
lonely’. wi Id: categorical negation, e.g. wi la 
xalaka ‘aléha ‘she hadn’t got a stitch of clothing 
on her’. 


2.2.3.5 Particles to introduce questions 

The B dialects attach a clitic a to any word to cre- 
ate a yes-no question (see 2.1.3.4). They also 
attach /d with a rising intonation to the end of 
sentences as an attention-maintaining device, 
e.g. nhutt fth sakkar, la ‘we put sugar in it, right?’ 
The tag mu Cidi ~ Cidi ‘isn’t that so?’ is used in all 
dialects for the same purpose. 


2.2.3.6 Existentials 

fih and hast are common to all dialects. mig and 
aku are mainly used by B speakers. All are 
negated with md: see 2.2.3.4. 


2.2.3.7 Prepositions 

li ‘to, for’, bi (or ab) ‘with, by means of’, fi (or af) 
‘in, on’, bagg ‘to, for’, ila ‘to, towards’, ‘ala ‘on, 
against’, min ‘from’, ‘an ‘away from, instead of’, 
fog ‘on top of, above’, tabt ‘under, near, com- 
pared with’, badir ‘under, below’, s6b ‘towards’, 
badd ‘as far as’, wara ‘behind’, jiddamlgiddam 
‘in front of’, mjabil ~ mgabil ‘opposite’, bén 
‘between’, fi wust ~ wast ‘in the middle of, 
inside’, gabil ‘before’, ba‘ad, xalf, ‘ugub ‘after’, 
bila and bilayya ‘without’, ‘ind ‘at, with, accord- 
ing to’, mal(at) ‘of, relating to’, wiyya ‘with’, 
yamm ‘beside’, dun ‘in contrast with, different 
from’, gufa ‘dependent upon, incumbent on’, 
dayir madar ‘around’, mitil ~ mitlat and sikil ~ 
Siklat ‘like’, min bidd ~ biddat ‘rather than, in 
preference to’. 
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2.2.3.8 Conjunctions 

wilu ‘and’, willa and aw ‘or’, amma... aw 
‘either... or, lakin and bass ‘but’, innama 
‘only, except that’, inn ‘that’, yom, min, lamma, 
lamman ‘when’, ila min, lén, ilén, ilamma 
‘whenever, until’, lijil, l’ann, asbab (B dialects), 
Sminnah (A dialects), céfan ‘because’, batta, 
bakka, hagg ‘so that’, ‘an Ia ‘lest’, gabil Ia, 
gabilmd ‘before’, ba‘ad ma, xalf ma, ‘ugub ma 
‘after’, mitil md, Sikil ma ‘like’, wén md ‘wher- 
ever’, kil ma ‘the more . . . the more; whenever’, 
ma dam ~ im dam ‘as long as’, cinn ‘as if’, mad illa 
‘as soon as, no sooner than’. Conditional con- 
junctions: in, ida, ila, lén, lo, yO, (in) Can. 


2.2.3.9 Vocative particles 
yd is used when addressing people by name. 


2.2.3.10 Exclamations 
Particles of affirmation and denial are: ‘Yes!’: é, 
éna‘am, ajal, ‘ajal, bala, mbala. ‘No’: Id. 

yallah ‘come ont’; yd rét ‘would that . . . !°; bass 
‘stop! that’s enough!’; ‘ajal/ ‘ayal ‘well. . .’; nzén 
‘OK, right. . .’; x6b (B dialects) ‘very well, .. .’; 
hd ‘well, ...’; ila... ‘lo and behold!’; Gd, which 
has many uses, e.g. mild reproach, e.g. isma‘ dd = 
just listen, will youl’, cajoling, e.g. rahi § ad ‘go, 
why don’t you?’; ya = ‘what?!’ for incredulity, 
often coupled with dismissal of a proposition; 
yu!, used by women only, to express fear or anxi- 
ety; ax used to express pain; wél to express woe, 
sorrow; bél ~ bwel to express surprise; cabb ‘shut 
up!’; afa is used to express disgust. S- (A) and wes 
(B) + noun are used to express admiration/ sur- 
prise, e.g. S-balawatha ‘how pretty she is!’. Also 
amma, e.g. amma x0s ‘how nice!’ and yd... e.g. 
yd zin ha-ssa‘ar ‘how beautiful your hair is!’, ya 
min ‘indah migass al-bin ‘oh for someone with a 
pair of scissors right now!” 


2.2.4 Nouns 


2.2.4.1 Gender 

Feminine by usage: double parts of the body; 
nouns denoting females, e.g. um ‘mother’, ‘artis 
‘bride’; names of countries; a few common nouns, 
e.g. Sams ‘sun’, ardlard ‘earth, land’, nar and 
daww ‘fire’, rib ‘soul, spirit’, especially those 
which are reflexes of Classical Arabic -d’, e.g. 
kabraba ‘electricity’. ma/milmdy ‘water’ may be of 
either gender. nds ‘people’ and several other 
human collective nouns may be of either gender, 
the determining factor being whether the word is 
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used generically sg. fem. (e.g. ‘people have become 
educated’) or specifically pl. (e.g. ‘the people I told 
you about’). 


2.2.4.1 Productive patterns 
Common patterns are as below (unstressed /i/ and 
/a/ in initial open syllable are normally deleted): 

CaCC halg ‘mouth’; CiCC bist ‘man’s cloak’; 
CuCC subbh ‘morning’; CaCCa sagha ‘jump’; 
CiCCa dira ‘homeland’; CuCCa sub‘ ‘finger’; 
CaCaC bahar ‘sea’; CiCiC gidir ‘cooking pot’; 
CuCuC dubur ‘noon’; CaCiC hadi ‘talk, speech’; 
CiCaC risan ‘halter’; CCaCa bgala ‘clay pot’; 
CCiCa htiba ‘piece of wood’; CaCiC yahil ‘child’; 
CaCCa sdlfa ‘matter, business’; CaCaC saram 
‘harvested fruit’; C(i)CaC simat ‘eating mat’; 
C(u)CaC turab ‘soil’; CaCiC ‘sid ‘porridge’; 
CaCiCa darisa ‘window’; CaCuC xarif ‘sheep’; 
C(i)CiC jifir ‘basket’; CCiCi sfiri ‘autumn’; 
CiCCa dinya ‘[this] world’; CaCCaC éanad ‘king 
mackerel’; CiCCiC ‘“isrig ‘type of purgative’; 
CaCCaC sammdaé ‘fisherman’; CiCCaC bindul 
‘area of ship’s deck’; CiCCaC bindar ‘storeroom 
on a ship’; CaCCiC zanjil ‘chain’; CaCCaCa 
taffaya ‘ashtray’; CiCCaCa dirwdza ‘gate’; 
CaCCuC salbux ‘shingle’; CaCaC sdman ‘stuff, 
gear’; CaCuC hamur ‘grouper [fish]’; CaCauCa 
xasuga ‘spoon’; CiCaC nisan ‘target’; CaCiCa 
fanila ‘undervest’; maCCaC ma‘as ‘salary’; 
maCCaCa madlama ‘injustice’; maCCiCa 
masbina ‘group of men who launch a boat’; 
miCCaC misxal ‘sieve’; miCCaCa mirfa‘a ‘food 
storage hoist’ (A); miCCiCa mifliga ‘oyster- 
knife’; miCCaC midar ‘fishhook’; miCCaCa 
millala ‘food storage hoist’ (B); maCCuC mamris 
‘type of sweet mash’; m(i)CaCCiC nfallim 
‘Ouran teacher’ (B); m(i)CaCCaC mbammar 
‘dish of rice and date molasses’; miCCiC ‘ris 
bridegroom’; mistaCCaC mistasfa ‘hospital’. 

A few nouns of very local reference end in the 
suffix -6 e.g. balwayo ‘a type of fish’, Cafto ‘keel- 
son [in maritime terminology]’, ndéndo ‘type of 
dance with drum accompaniment’. 

The -iyya suffix is also productive, e.g. talliyya 
‘mist’, fabmiyya ‘understanding’, abliyya ‘fam- 
ily’, sibbiyya ‘health’ asriyya ‘afternoon’ (cf. the 
Omani dialects). 


2.2.4.2 External and internal plural 
Internal 

aCCaC agras < garsa ‘bottle’ 
aCCiCa amtila < matal ‘proverb’ 
aCCuC ashur < Sahar ‘month’ 
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CuCaC cuwal < Cula ‘stove’ 

C(i)CaC —rkab < rikba ‘knee’ 

C(i)CiC stir < satir ‘line’ 

C(u)CuC — bsur < hasir ‘mat’ 

CaCaC banat < bint ‘girl 

C(i)CaC  — élab < Ealb ‘dog’ 

C(u)CaC glib « galb ‘heart’ 

CaCiC harim < burma ‘woman, wife’ 

CuCiC gufif < guffa ‘basket’ 

CuCC gurb < garib stranger’ 

CiCCiC bimmil < bamil ‘pregnant’ 

CCaCan  sbaydn < sabi ‘boy’ 

CiCCan _firgan < firig ‘neighborhood’ 

CuCCan — suxlan < sxala ‘young goat’ 

C(i)CaCa _ — digdla < digla ‘mast’ 

CaCaCa = jamdra < jamri ‘person from Bani 
Jamra’ 

CaCaCiC — galalif < gallaf ‘shipwright’ 


CawaCCiC jawalbit < jalbut ‘small boat’ 


CiCCaC _ tijjdr < tajir ‘merchant’ 

CiCCaC  siban < sab ‘irrigation channel’ 

CaCaCCa nawdxda < noxada ‘sea-captain’ 

CaCaCwa_ naxdlwa < naxlawi, naxxal ‘palm- 
cultivator’ 

CaCayCa bawdyga < bayig ‘thief’ 

CaCaCiC  gawéadti < giti ‘tin, packet’ 

CaCayiC  ¢éandyin < éanna ‘daughter-in-law’ 

CaCaCin — baladin < bildd ‘village’ 

CaCaCi ‘asari < ‘asriyya ‘afternoon’ 

C(i)CaCi — jimadi < jum'‘a ‘Friday’ 

maCaCiC miafalig < mifliga ‘knife for opening 
clams’ 

maCaCiC magdsis < magsus ‘bankrupt person’ 

maCaCCa mataw‘a < mtawwa‘ (A) ‘religious 


teacher’ 


anomalous or rare patterns: 

CiCiC — sinin < sana ‘year’ 

aCaCiC ardyil ~ arajil ‘foot’ (alternative 
to ryul ~ rjul) < rijl ~ ril 

ubuhat < abu ‘father’ 

ummahat < umm ‘mother’ 


External plurals for human nouns are mainly 
formed with -im masc. and -dt fem., the latter 
also being used for borrowings, e.g. bdsdat < bds 
‘bus’. -a is used for some human nouns of the 
CaCCaC pattern, e.g. badddada ‘ironmongers’. 
The -iyya suffix is used for some male human 
nouns, e.g. dréwiliyya < dréwil ‘driver’, espe- 
cially those ending in the relational -i, e.g. 
bnatiyya < bnati ‘effeminate man’, tirtangiyya < 
tirtangi ‘layabout’. 
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2.2.4.3. Diminutives 

Diminutives are much used by women, some- 
times with a hypocoristic, sometimes a pejora- 
tive sense. Examples: sbay ‘little boy’ bnayya 
‘[nice] little girl’ (these two often used to refer to 
bride and groom), ‘uwéndt ‘[nice] little eyes’, 
wlédat ‘[nice] little kiddies [at Qur’an school, of 
either sex]’; but bbayyib ahlik ‘your family’s lit- 
tle darling’, umayma ‘[your] little mother’, and 
mraytik ‘your little wife’, all sarcastic. In story- 
telling, diminutives are especially common, e.g. 
dhéwa ‘[little] forenoon’, twéb ‘[little] dress’, 
mrégdat ‘[little] beds’. A diminutive in pattern 
but not meaning is msayydn ‘in the evening? (cf. 
Classical Arabic mugayriban). 

The suffix -zina is used to denote a small exam- 
ple, or a bit, e.g babbuna < habb in babbunat 
raggi ‘a little watermelon’. Note also sgayrin 
‘little, unimportant’. 

CaCCucC is used for the diminutive of names, 
e.g. ammun < amina, lattuf < latifa, xallid < xalid. 
The suffix -6 or -aw is also used for this purpose, 
e.g. xalilo, zambaw (< zenabaw), fiddaw (< fidda). 


2.2.4.4. Vocatives 
There is a complex system of vocatives involving 
bipolar address forms, e.g. yabu-k, yaxu-k, 
yaxt-ic, yumma-k, ya nasib-ik, etc., as well as 
(ya) yubba, (ya) yumma. See Holes (2001:4, 8, 
19); Yassin (1977). 


2.2.4.5 Adjectives 
The following are additional to the nominal 
patterns: 


CaCC, e.g. galg ‘difficult to understand’ 

CaCCan, e.g. tab‘an, pl. taba‘a ‘shipwrecked’ 

CaCCaCi, e.g. waggafi, pl. waggdfiyya ‘in a 
standing position’, ga“ddi ‘in a sitting posi- 
tion’. The pattern is also applied to specific 
styles of artefact or activity, e.g. babbdri ‘type 
of macbius’, haddari and nawwéari two types 
of singing. 

CaCCuC ~ CaCCiC, intensive patterns, e.g. 
akkul ~ aécul and acéil, pl. acacil ‘greedy’. 

CaCuC, intensive pattern, e.g. Sagul ‘hard- 
working’. 

CaCCa: the feminine of some CaCiC adjectives, 
e.g. xanta ‘catamite’. 

CuCaC: plural of some adjectives, e.g. Rubdr 
‘old’ 

CiCCaC: plural of some adjectives, e.g. ‘ittag 
‘old’, sg. ‘atij. 
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2.2.4.6 Color and deficiency adjectives 
aCCaC masc., CaCCa fem., e.g. aswad, sdda 
‘black’. In the A dialect some of the masculine 
forms are resyllabified because of the gahawa 
syndrome, e.g. xadar ‘green’, vatam ‘dumb’. The 
plural is CuCC in the A dialects, CuCCan in the B, 
e.g. sumurlsimran ‘brown-skinned’, bul/bulan 
‘squint-eyed’. 


2.2.4.7 Elatives 

These are formed as in Classical Arabic. The 
aCCaC pattern has been extended, however, e.g. 
aswa < Sway ‘better’, astad < ustdad ‘more expert’ 
(B), astan < Sétan ‘naughtier’. adna, elative of 
dani ‘inferior’ is used in constructs in the form 
adnét with the sense ‘the least... /the 
worst... .’, e.g. adnat is-Say ‘the least little thing’ 


2.2.5 Numerals 

‘One’: is wabid, wabda fem. It precedes the noun 
as an indefinite article (2.2.3.2), and follows it to 
signify ‘one’ (as opposed to ‘two’, etc.), e.g. b-agul 
lik Say wabid ‘Tl tell you one thing, .. .’, marra 
wahda ‘in one go, all at once’. Note also the 
phrase €am wabid/wabda ‘how many?’, to which 
the answer is, e.g., itna‘Sar wabid/wabda ‘twelve’. 

‘Two’: is tnén, tintén fem. (A variant hinteén). 
The dual or the plural followed by ‘two’ can be 
used, with no difference in meaning, e.g. bintén 
or banat tintén ‘two daughters’. Some speakers, 
A and B, have a feminine form tnéna, e.g. kbur 
ifnéna ‘two graves’ (B village example). 

‘Three’ to ‘ten’: the gender polarity system is 
as in Modern Standard Arabic, with no reanaly- 
sis of forms with -t. Telling the time: the mascu- 
line form is normally used (except sd‘a tintén 
‘two o’clock’); in enumerating some currency 
and similar units, B speakers use the singular 
noun, e.g. falafa dinar ‘three dinars’, xamsa lakk 
“fifty thousand’ (but always xams rubbiyat ‘five 
rupees’). 

‘Eleven’ to ‘nineteen’: when enumerating, all 
speakers use the long form, e.g xamsta‘Sar sana 
“fifteen years’; in counting, and when no noun is 
mentioned, the A speakers have the short form 
without -ar, the B the long (data on this last 
point are at odds with Al-Tajir 1983:97). 

‘Hundred’: miya or imya, pl. miyat 

‘Thousand’: alf, pl. ulaf. ulaf ilulaf ‘thousands 
upon thousands’ 

Larger numbers: /akk, pl. lkitk signifies a large 
number (cf. English ‘zillion’), for some speakers 
10,000, for others 100,000. 
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Ordinal numbers are regular, except that 
‘sixth’ has alternatives forms, sddis and sdtt. 

Count nouns: some B speakers use the -dya 
suffix, e.g. tamdtdya ‘a [single] tomato’; for ani- 
mals, rds is used, e.g. ifna‘Sar rds bagar ‘twelve 
cows’; for any sphere-like object, babba, e.g. 
babbat raggi ‘a [single] watermelon’, arba‘ xams 
babbat ‘four or five [pearls]’. 


2.2.6 Verbs 


2.2.6.1 Forms 


2.2.6.1.1 Form I 


i. Perfect stems 
In the A dialects, the factor determining the 
first vowel in the perfect stem is phonological 
(see 2.1.1.2). In the B village dialects, it is mor- 
phological, corresponding to the Classical 
Arabic split between roots with v. /a/, which 
have a dialectal a-a pattern, and those with /i/, 
/u/, which have a dialectal i-i or u-u pattern, 
depending on the combination of consonants 
in C, and C, (cf. the Omani sedentary 
dialects). The B urban dialects are a compro- 
mise: verbs which in Classical Arabic have v. 
/al are a-a, but Classical Arabic verbs with vz 
/i/ which are transitive are reclassified into the 
a-a group (although ‘mixed’ i-a forms of the 
Sirab-type are also heard), while intransitives 
have an i-a pattern, not i-i (Table 7). 
. Imperfect stems 

A dialects: if C, or C; is a guttural, the theme 
vowel is /a/, and the prefix vowel /i/, e.g. 
yigad, yitbax. A few older speakers have 
forms of the yag‘ad-type in this verb class, as 
in Najd. If C,; is a guttural, the stem vowel is 
/i/ and the prefix vowel /a/, the form then 
being resyllabified according to the rule 
already given, e.g. yarf < ya‘rif, yxatib < 
yaxtub. In non-guttural stems, the A dialect 


es 


i 


Table 7. Perfect Stems 
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follows the Classical Arabic system: theme 
vowel /a/ for Classical Arabic /a/, otherwise 
theme vowel /i/ or /u/ depending on the con- 
sonants in the C, and C, position, with the 
prefix vowel typically opposite in height from 
the theme vowel, e.g. yilbas, yisrab but yabriz, 
yadkir, yasbur. 

B dialects: the theme vowel mirrors that of 
Classical Arabic: /a/ where Classical Arabic 
has /a/, and a high vowel (close front or open 
back depending on consonant environment) 
where Classical Arabic has /i/ or /u/. The pre- 
fix vowel is always /i/. 


2.2.6.1.2 Derived forms 
Noteworthy semantic aspects are as follows: 

Form II is mainly causative, but also: denomi- 
native, e.g. naggas ‘to get lumpy’ < nugs ‘lump’; 
extensive, e.g. laggat ‘to pick up in large quanti- 
ties’; and estimative, e.g. bawwag ‘to declare 
someone to be a thief [bdayig|’. A number of 
Form II verbs have freely varying Form III forms, 
e.g. layyam-layam ‘to go around collecting’, 
with the same extensive sense. 

Form IV exists only in a few fixed expressions, 
e.g. agnak allab ‘May God enrich you!’, absant 
‘thank you’ (lit. ‘you have done well’), having 
been replaced by Forms I and (mainly) II. 

Forms V and VI: in the perfect the vowel of the 
t- prefix is often elided; in the imperfect the A 
dialects have iyt-, tti-, nti- whereas the B have 
yit-, tit-, nit-. Form V is often reflexive or pas- 
sive, e.g. tibattat ‘to burst open’, timassak ‘to 
become torn, tattered’. Form VI often implies 
gradation or repetition, e.g. tigdsar ‘to peter 
out’, timdyal ‘to sway, incline’. 

Form VII is the normal means of passiviza- 
tion. There are a few verbs with a Form VIII 
alternative, e.g. inbag, ibtag both ‘to be stolen’. 
The in- may be prefixed to Forms Il, e.g. 
in'iawwar ‘to get hurt’, and V, e.g. intifarrag ‘to 
become dispersed’. 








Classical A B B 

Arabic dialects villages urban 

Sariba [trans.] Sarab Sirib Sarab ‘he drank’ 

za‘ila [intrans.| za‘al ail zal ‘he got upset’ 

katura [intrans.] kitar cufur kufar ‘it grew more numerous’ 
daraba darab darab darab ‘he hit’ 

kataba kitab katab katab ‘he wrote’ 

dafa‘a difa‘ dafa‘ dafa‘ ‘he pushed’ 
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Form X is very productive, especially of 
change-of-state verbs: istamarr ‘to become bit- 
ter’, istabmag ‘to get angry’. The ista- prefix is 
occasionally prefixed to other forms, e.g. Form 
Ill, e.g. istafaham ‘to come to an understanding’. 


2.2.6.1.3 Internal passive 

The internal passive occurs commonly in a few 
fixed phrases, e.g. wabid yigal lib ‘someone 
called...’, wlidt (A)/xlukt (B villages) ‘I was 
born’; otherwise sporadically e.g. alhin ruwyat, 
tingah ‘now it [crop] has been watered, it’ll 
grow’ (B village); lén yinzaf u yisikk illob ‘when 
it has been baled out and the timbers have tight- 
ened’ (A). 


2.2.6.2 Inflection 


2.2.6.2.1 Imperfect 


Table 8. Inflection imperfect (A dialects) 








yaktib ‘he writes’ singular _ plural 
Ist aktib naktib 
2nd m. taktib tikitbun 
and f. tikitbin 

3rd m. yaktib yikitbun 
3rd f. taktib 





These are the canonical syllable structures for A 
imperfect forms. Those with the a-stem vowel 
have yisma‘, yisim‘un-ty pe forms. Those with C, 
= guttural have yarf, yarfiin-type. See 2.2.6.1.1 
(ii) above. 


Table 9. Inflection imperfect (B dialects) 





Theme vowel /i/, /u/: 











yiktib ‘he writes’ singular plural 
Ist aktib niktib 
2nd m. tiktib tikitbiin 
and f. tikitbin 

3rd m. yiktib yikitbiin 
3rd f. tiktib 

Theme vowel /a/: 

yisma‘ ‘he hears’ singular plural 
Ist asma‘ nisma‘ 
2nd m. tisma‘ tismain 
and f. tisma‘in 

3rd m. yisma‘ yismaun 
3rd f. tisma‘ 
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Syllable structure in B dialects suffixed forms 
thus depends on whether the theme-vowel is high 
or low. 

Aspect/mood prefixes: all dialects have b- for 
proximate intent. Some B dialects have d- for 
continuous/habitual aspect (see 2.1.3.4). gd‘id is 
used more widely to express continuous or iter- 
ative processes. 

The imperative: A dialects: iktib, kitbi (or kit- 
bay), kitbu (or kitbaw); B: iktib, iktibi, iktibu. 
The negative imperative is A: 1a tiktib/tikitbi/tik- 
itbu; B: Ia tiktib/tiktibi/tiktibu. 


2.2.6.2.2 Perfect 


Table ro. Inflection perfect (A dialects) 








kitab ‘he wrote’ singular plural 
Ist kitabt kitabna 
2nd m. kitabt kitabtaw 
and f. kitabti/kitabtay 

3rd m. kitab ktibaw 
3rd f. ktibat 





Consonant-initial suffixes can be replaced with 
-ét-type in any type of stem in the A dialects, e.g. 
kitbet, galéna, tzawwajétaw, but this type of 
form is now becoming obsolete. 


Table 11. Inflection perfect (B dialects) 








katab ‘he wrote’ singular plural 

Ist katabt katabna 
2nd m. katabt katabtun(a) 
and f. katabtin(a) 

3rd m. katab katabaw 
3rd f. katabat 





Verbs with an i-i (in Manama i-a) stem have 3rd 
person forms of the type simiat, simu. 


2.2.6.3 Participles 

The morphology of participles is similar to 
Classical Arabic. CvCCan is productive, e.g. 
ju‘an (variant jé‘an) ‘hungry’, dartan ‘useless [lit 
‘farty’|’, kishan ‘cursed with bad luck’. 


2.2.6.4 Verbal nouns 
Form I. The most common patterns are: 


CaCC 
CiCC 


tabx/tabix ‘cooking’ 
Citr, Citir, kufr (B) ‘amount’ 
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CuCC kubr, kubur, cubr (B) ‘size’ 
CiCaC rifa‘ ‘height’ 

CaCCa jéba ‘bringing’ 

CuCCa bugya ‘desire’ 

CaCaC gardas ‘planting’ 

C(u)CaC blug ‘attaining, puberty’ 
CaCaCa gasama ‘naivety’ 

C(i)CaCa biydka ‘weaving’ 

CaCiC barix ‘pulling a boat in on a rope’ 
C(i)CiCa nizifa ‘baling out’ 

C(u)CuCa rutuba ‘humidity’ 

CiCCan dikran (B) ‘remembrance’ 
CaCaCan Sayalan ‘removal’ (IIy) 
maCCaCa mababba ‘love’ 


Derived form verbal nouns that are original to 
the dialects (and which are attested in Classical 
Arabic) are: 


TI: = tvCCac ta‘lim ‘teaching’ 
tiCCaC tiswa ‘doing, deed’ 
taCCiCa tasgiya ‘watering’ 
CvCCaC giffal ‘ending of the pearling 


season’, yabbab ‘ululation’. 
mramah ‘kicking, 
struggling’. 


Ill: m(u)CaCaC 


Modern Standard Arabic-type verbal nouns 
Forms V, VI, VII, VII, and X do occur, but not 
in uneducated speech. 


2.2.7. Weak verbs 


2.2.7.1 Geminates 

Perfect forms with consonant-initial suffixes are 
on the usual pattern CaCCeéC, e.g. raddét ‘I 
returned’. There is contraction in the active par- 
ticiple of Form I, e.g. habb rib ‘dextrous, expert’. 
But in Forms III and VI, there is no vowel con- 
traction, e.g. bdjajoni ‘they argued with me’, 
yithdjaj ‘he gets into an argument’, msddid 
‘resistant’. 


2.2.7.2 TP verbs 

In the perfect of Form I, some verbs lose the ini- 
tial //, e.g. akal, axad and behave like strong 
verbs. In the A dialects, akal and axad have 
alternatives kal and xad which behave like dou- 
bled verbs. In other verbs the lost // is replaced 
by vowel length, e.g. aman ‘to be safe’, amar ‘to 
order’. In all cases, the imperfect is of the form 
yaCCvC, e.g. yakil, yamin and the active par- 
ticiple maxid, mamir etc. In Forms II and III, /”/ 
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has either been (a) lost, e.g. addan ‘to call to 
prayer’ or (b) replaced by a semi-vowel, e.g. 
waddam ~ yaddam ‘to feed’, wdanas ‘to keep 
someone company’. In case (a), in the imperfect, 
it reappears: yiaddin, yiakkil. In Form VII it is 
preserved, e.g. inaxad, irakal, but in Form X it 
is lost, e.g. istdnas ‘to be content’. 

Form I imperatives: there is much variation, 
but the main forms are: A dialects ikil, ikli, 
iklaw; B kil, ikli, iklu (with ¢ in villages). 


2.2.7.3 Iw verbs 

The /w/ is preserved in the Form I imperfect in all 
dialects, becoming yo- or yi-, e.g. yOguf, yosal, 
yu‘a, and in the imperative, e.g. oguf ‘stop!’. 
One verb of Form VIII fails to assimilate it: 
iwta‘a ‘to become aware of’. 


2.2.7.4 IIw/y verbs 

The vowel of the Form I imperative is always 
long: gul ‘say’, etc. In the passive participle, /y/ 
and /w/ are treated as strong consonants (with /w/ 
> /y/), e.g. madyus ‘trodden on’, mabyi‘ ‘sold’, 
masyuf ‘seen’, mabyiug ‘stolen’. The Form VIII 
perfect behaves as Form I, e.g. ibtijt ‘I needed’, gilt 
‘Tsaid’. 


2.2.7.5 IIly verbs 

There are two types: the /a/-type, e.g. nisa/yinsa 
and the /i/-type, e.g. misa/yimsi. Verbs which in 
Classical Arabic had final-hamza lost it and 
were absorbed into the /a/-type, e.g. gara/yigra, 
and Classical Arabic final-/w/ verbs have been 
absorbed by the /i/-type, e.g. babalyahbi ‘to 
crawl’. One verb is differently classified by the 
dialects: A baga/lyabgi ~ yabbi, B bagalyibga 
(and variants yibba, yubba, yumba) ‘to want’. 

All Bahraini dialects have masculine impera- 
tives which lack a final -i, e.g. at ‘givel’, wall 
‘clear off!’, iStak ‘complain!’. A further peculiar- 
ity of the A dialects only is that (like — Najdi 
dialects) they allow iCC imperative forms, e.g. 
ibg ‘stay!’, ims ‘gol’. Other verbs, somewhat 
unpredictably, have an epenthetic vowel, e.g. 
imi (variant of mis) ‘go!’, igir ‘read!’, irim 
‘throw!’, isiw ‘roast!’. The B speakers have mis 
‘go!’ but ibga/igralirmi-type forms for the mas- 
culine imperative in other verbs. 

Peculiarities of the B dialects: in the perfect of 
the /a/-type, the radical /y/ shows up in the 3rd 
person forms, e.g. nisyat, nisyaw. In the imper- 
fect, the endings of the suffixed forms of the 
imperfect are -én and -On, e.g. tinsén, tinsOn. 
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2.2.7.6 Irregular verbs 
The verb ja (B)/ya (A) ‘to come’ has irregular 
inflection (Table 12). 


Table 12. Inflection of the verb ja/ya 














singular A B A B 
Ist yit jit ayi aji 
2ndm. —yit jit tyi iiji 
and f. yiti jitin tyin ijjin 
3rdm. ~—s ya ja iyi iji 
3rd f. yat~ yat jat tyi ifji 
plural 

Ist yina jina nyi inji 
2nd yitaw jittin tyuin ijjun 
3rd yaw jaw iyun jun 





In the A dialect, the perfect 3rd pers. pl., when 
suffixed, has forms of the type yawwok ‘they 
came to you’ as a variant of yok. 


2.2.8 Quadriliterals 

These are very common. The main types: redu- 
plicatives, e.g. lamlam ‘to collect together’; 
echoic, mimetic in which C, = /l, r, n/, e.g. balbas 
‘to dangle’, dandar ‘to bicker’; C, = /w/ in color 
verbs and bodily states (replacing Classical 
Arabic Form IX), e.g. boyad ‘to be whitish, go 
white’, fosah ‘to be bow-legged’, and denomina- 
tives, e.g. sdlaf ‘to chat’ < salfa ‘matter, affair’, 
with reciprocal form tisdlaf ‘to chat to each 
other’; C, = /y/ in denominatives, e.g. térab ‘to 
dance the trénbo [a kind of wedding dance]’, 
and with a t- prefix denotes bodily/mental states, 
e.g. thkésal ‘to be lazy, backslide’, tsémax ‘to pre- 
tend to be deaf?(> Kuwaiti Arabic, — Omani 
Arabic); C, = /r, n/ inserted into triliteral, e.g. 
Sarbak ‘to ensnare’ < Sabak ‘net’, thanda ‘to 
groan’ < hada ‘to urge, goad’. Others fall into no 
particular form: la‘waz ‘to make dirty’, tgasmar 
‘to joke, play tricks’. Apart from the above, 
there are denominatives formed from secondary 
forms, e.g. tmalfa‘ ‘to wear a black filigree face- 
veil (= malfa‘)’. 

Inflection, participle formation, and verbal 
nouns (where they exist) conform to the pat- 
terns already described, e.g. verbal nouns: 
dandara ‘bickering’, mf6sah ‘state of being bow- 
legged’, mtérab ‘performance of a type of 
wedding dance’. 
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CuiveE Hotes (University of Oxford) 


Bambara 
t. BAMBARA AND ARABIC 


Bambara is the largest language family of the 
Mande group (Niger-Congo family). From the 
roth century onward, Bambara gained influence 
in the region as lingua franca of trade and army, 
and, through Bambara-speakers, in French 
administration and education. It is now the pre- 
dominant lingua franca in > Mali and Eastern 
Senegal, and it is also spoken in Gambia, 
Burkina Faso, Guinea, and Sierra Leone (Baldi 
1992:1-3), by a total of approximately ro mil- 
lion or more people as first (around 2.8 million) 
or second language (<www.ethnologue.com>). 
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In the rst millennium C.E., Arabic came to West 
Africa as the language of trade and Islam. It was 
the first written language in the region and an 
important source of loans for Mande languages. 
In the course of their ongoing contacts with 
Arab traders, speakers of Mande languages 
started converting to Islam from the 9th century 
onward. In the r1th century, al-Bakri describes 
how Arab Muslims lived in the Mande region 
and Mande rulers converted to Islam. Islam and 
Islamic education became well established in the 
region in the r4th-16th centuries. Yet, the 
Bambara did not convert in large numbers until 
the 18th century. 

Bambara probably borrowed from Arabic in 
the first place through the intermediary of other 
Mande languages, as well as — Songhay and > 
Fulfulde, while contact with native speakers of 
Arabic was limited. The influence of Arabic on 
Bambara remained restricted to the borrowing 
of a relatively small number of loans (Baldé 
1980: 208; Calvet 1974:205; Toure 1983:34). 
Since the 1950s, a growing number of Bambara- 
speakers have achieved fluency in Modern 
Standard Arabic through modern Arabic 
schools, a development that might affect the 
influence of Arabic in the future. The use of 
Arabic is moreover highly valued within the 
learned religious elite. 


2. PHONOLOGICAL AND 
MORPHOLOGICAL ADAPTATIONS 


The number of Arabic loans in Bambara is too 
small to establish rules for phonological and 
morphological changes (Lagarde 1988:25). 
Authors also note that their list of loans is 
incomplete. Bailleul (1996) marks 220 loans, 
Lagarde (1988:5-18) supplies a list of 219, Baldi 
(1992:17-24) 140, Baldé (1980:200-205) 78, 
and Calvet (1974: 213) 50. 

Drawing on terms introduced by P. FE. Lacroix, 
Baldé (1980:196; also Toure 1983:3 5-36) dif- 
ferentiates between ‘loans’ and ‘quotations’. 
Loans are phonologically and morphologically 
integrated into Bambara, show semantic shift, 
and occur in all registers. Quotations remain 
largely unchanged as ‘imitations’ of Arabic and 
are restricted to certain speakers and certain 
registers. They are replaced by other terms in 
other registers even by the same speakers. Quo- 
tations draw especially on the semantic field of 
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religion and are associated with knowledge 
of Islam and of sacred language (Baldé 1980: 
206-207). In what follows only loans are 
considered. 

Baldi (1992:4), Lagarde (1988:30-39), and 
Toure (1983:9-20) supply several constants of 
phonological and morphological change. Most 
changes are governed by a maximum in phonetic 
ease, since certain Arabic phonemes are difficult 
to pronounce for native speakers of Bambara. 
The consonants r, d, and / are interchangeable in 
Bambara and, consequently, also in loans. 
Consonants and vowels in the Arabic word are 
sometimes deleted in the beginning (bada < 
‘abadan ‘always/never’), middle, and especially 
at the end of loanwords (naamu < ndmus ‘mos- 
quito(es)’). In initial position only the vowels a 
and i are kept. After final consonants vowels are 
often added; in consonant clusters a vowel is 
often inserted (hakili < ‘agl ‘mind, reason’). In 
diphthongs the first vowel is dropped. Long 
vowels are sometimes preserved and sometimes 
shortened, whereas short vowels may be length- 
ened. Metathesis may occur, and even three con- 
sonants may change their position (bataki < 
kataba ‘to write’). Prenasalization occurs in ini- 
tial (ntamaru < tamrun ‘dates’), middle, and 
final position. Geminate consonants are usually 
replaced by the single consonant, but some- 
times they are preserved; in other cases, the gem- 
inate consonant is replaced by a single 
consonant and a long vowel (jiidi < jiddan 
‘very’). Final vowels appear in certain loans (e.g. 
kalimu < qalamu ‘pen’), probably through con- 
sistent final vocalization in Islamic education, 
while they are omitted in others. Sometimes the 
nunation changes into the corresponding vowel 
(abada < ‘abadan ‘always/never’) or a nasal 
sound. The Arabic article al- is sometimes omit- 
ted, especially when it is assimilated to the first 
consonant of the noun. When the loanword 
retains the Arabic article al-, the vowel 7 is 
inserted (alikama < al-qamb ‘wheat’, dlijene 
‘paradise’ < al-janna). Sometimes, the article is 
reanalyzed as part of the word, in the form /a-~/- 
(lahaji < al-bajji ‘pilgrim’, lasiri < al-asl ‘origin’, 
lafiya ‘leisure time’ < al-Gfiya ‘health, well- 
being’). 

The following changes of phonemes are men- 
tioned by Baldi (1992:4-17), Lagarde (1988:26- 
30), and Toure (1983): d, t, r, s, k, 1, n, w are 
usually preserved. The glottal stop ? becomes h 
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(hadama < (ibn) adam ‘human being’); w (bal- 
awu < bald@un ‘misfortune’); y, a nasal ending 
(kalan < gara’a ‘to read’); a long vowel; or it dis- 
appears. b is preserved, but sometimes changes 
into f in intervocalic position (tufa < tub 
‘brick(s)’). The interdental t becomes s or t, 
while d is preserved or becomes j, r, or 1. The 
sibilant z becomes j (jaka < zakat ‘alms tax’) or 
disappears, § is preserved or becomes s (sitane < 
Saytan ‘Satan’). The emphatic consonants s, d, t 
become s, d, t, while d becomes s, j, or z, and q 
becomes k, g, or a long vowel. The velar x 
becomes k (kibaru < xabar ‘news’), h, g, or dis- 
appears (alamisa < al-xamis “Thursday’); the 
voiced velar g¢ becomes g, k, y, or disappears 
(baliku < balig ‘adult’). The pharyngeal usually 
becomes h or disappears (hijabu ‘divine protec- 
tion’ < hijab ‘veil, amulet’, lakika ‘true, real’ < al- 
bagiga ‘truth’), the voiced pharyngeal ‘ usually 
becomes a long vowel or disappears (juma < 
juma ‘Friday’, araba <’arbi@ ‘Wednesday’, but 
duba ‘blessing’ < du‘a@ ‘prayer’, ladnsara ‘after- 
noon prayer’ < al-asr); h is usually preserved, 
especially at the beginning of the word (hami < 
hamm ‘worry, desire’). 


3. SEMANTIC DOMAINS OF LOANS 


Some loans keep their original meaning, while 
others add new nuances or meanings (Toure 
1983:36). Authors differ as to the proportion of 
loans relating to specified semantic domains, but 
general trends emerge. Religion is an important 
field of borrowing, but altogether non-religious 
loans outnumber religious loans. Toure 
(1983:35) mentions 52 percent of loans related 
to religion, Lagarde (1988:19) 41.2 percent, 
Baldé (1980:200-205) 32 percent, Baldi (1998: 
17-24) 25 percent, and Bailleul (1996) 22.7 per- 
cent. Trade and domains related to trade - such 
as money (e.g., dorame ‘piece of five francs’ < 
darahim ‘dirhams [pl.]’), measurements, food, 
and products of material culture — are another 
important field of borrowing. Other loans relate 
to semantic domains such as greetings, time and 
space, economics, politics, legislation, military, 
and sociocultural, intellectual, and domestic life, 
including ethical qualifications such as hasidi < 
bdsid ‘envious’ and bakilu < baxil ‘greedy’. 
Several verbs and adverbs as well as many per- 
sonal names are borrowed, too (Baldé 1980: 
200-205; Lagarde 1988:19; Toure 1983:20-25), 
e.g. balaki < hallaka ‘to destroy’, joora ‘to visit 
[a saint’s tomb]’ < zara ‘to visit’, jiidi ‘to increase’ 
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< zdda/yazidu. In some cases verbs seem to have 
been formed from Arabic nominals, e.g. bawu~ 
bawuli ‘to urinate’ < bawl ‘urine’, durusi ‘to 
memorize’ < duriis ‘lessons [pl.|’; adverbs 
include hali ‘even, so’ < (ald kulli) bal ‘in any 
case’ (?), abada < ‘abadan ‘always, never’, and 
baasi ‘bad’ < ba’s. 

Nowadays, there seems to be a trend to 
replace Arabic loans with French loans in certain 
semantic domains. Calvet (1974:211) notes that 
there are no loans of Bambara origin in Arabic. 
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DINIE BOUWMAN (Groningen The Netherlands) 


Bangladesh 


The position of the Arabic language in Bang- 
ladesh has undergone a dramatic change over 
the last three decades, influenced by domestic 
political changes and the country’s evolving rela- 
tionship with Arabic-speaking nations. 
Bangladesh came into existence in 1971 after 
a lengthy nationalist movement which empha- 
sized the linguistic identity of the Bengali popu- 
lation of the eastern part of Pakistan. The ethnic 
homogeneity of the population (about 98 per- 
cent of the people are Bengalis and speak 
Bengali), the low level of literacy, and the lin- 
guistic nationalism that inspired the population 
during the nationalist era have all helped to min- 
imize the use of any other languages in public 
life. During the Pakistani era (1947-1971) the 
introduction of Urdu as the sole state language 
and the government’s insistence on its use as a 
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medium of communication hardened the nega- 
tive attitude of the literate Bengali community 
toward both the Urdu and Arabic languages, 
perhaps because of the misconception that both 
belong to the same language family. The mis- 
conception stems from Urdu’s use of Arabic 
script. However, Arabic continued to enjoy 
respect as the language of religious texts (i.e. the 
Quran) and was offered as an optional course at 
secondary level (grades 6-10). Following inde- 
pendence, Arabic lost further ground, and was 
dropped altogether from the school curriculum. 
At university level, however, Arabic language 
and culture remained a subject of study, 
although relatively few students were attracted 
to the subject. The Department of Arabic at 
the University of Dhaka, established in 1921, 
remained active and continued offering a 
three-year bachelor’s degree and a one-year mas- 
ter’s degree. 

The situation began to change in the mid- 
1970s when the Arabic language started to draw 
the attention of a larger population. This may be 
attributed to a number of reasons. First, the 
political changes in 1975 which deposed the 
nationalist leaders and led to strong ties with 
Saudi Arabia and other oil-rich Arabic-speaking 
countries in the Gulf; second, the massive export 
of manpower to these countries (when this labor 
migration began in 1976, 217 persons migrated 
to Saudi Arabia and 1,989 persons to the United 
Arab Emirates; by 2000, the numbers had 
reached 144,618 and 34,034 respectively); and 
third, the proliferation of religious educational 
institutions (primarily madrassahs). Thus, while 
the warm relationship between the governments 
of Bangladesh and the Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries of the Middle East and the Gulf provided 
recognition for Arabic as an important language 
in the global arena, the increased job opportuni- 
ties for professionals and skilled and unskilled 
labor have been the impetus for the acquisition 
of conversational Arabic by many Bangladeshis. 
It is the latter trend that has fostered the growth 
of a number of small-scale private Arabic teach- 
ing institutes in Bangladesh, mostly set up in the 
1980s. The madrassahs, some of which have 
received financial support from the Gulf nations 
in general and Saudi Arabia in particular, by 
contrast have continued teaching religious texts 
in Arabic without seeking to convey a broader 
understanding of the language. The post-1975 
political environment, which emphasized the 
‘Islamic identity’ of Bangladeshis, also brought 
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changes to mainstream public education. Reli- 
gious education was reintroduced as a manda- 
tory subject at primary (grades 1-5) and 
secondary (grades 6-10) levels, and thus Arabic 
— as an integral part of religious education — 
returned to the schools. The military regime that 
came to power in 1975 decreed that Islam 
should play a pivotal role in the daily lives of 
Bangladeshis which, it was stressed, was the 
world’s third most populous Muslim nation. In 
this environment Arabic assumed a new sig- 
nificance and a greater symbolic value. 

In 1983, the new education policy of the mili- 
tary regime proposed Arabic as a mandatory 
language course at primary and secondary lev- 
els. The government insisted that learning 
Arabic would increase job opportunities in 
Middle Eastern countries, and would also help 
spread Islamic values. The proposal faced resist- 
ance from all political parties and the student 
community, and was finally withdrawn. 

The growth in migration to the Middle East 
encouraged the teaching of Arabic in specialized 
colleges. In addition to these privately run small 
institutions, Arabic language courses are offered 
by the Modern Language Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Dhaka, and the Islamic Foundation of 
Bangladesh, a government institution estab- 
lished for the purpose of preaching and propa- 
gating the values and ideals of Islam. The private 
institutions and the Modern Language Institute 
teach Modern Standard Arabic while the focus 
of the courses of the Islamic Foundation is 
Classical Arabic. This difference is primarily due 
to the objectives of the courses and the clientele 
they serve. The private institutions offer short 
courses to those who are aiming at or have 
already been selected for jobs in the Middle East. 
Their courses are designed to impart spoken 
Arabic and basic writing skills. The Islamic 
Foundation offers a two-year, three-tier cur- 
riculum. A three-month preparatory course is 
followed by a nine-month beginner course. 
Successful completion of these courses allows 
students to enroll in the one-year advanced 
course. The focus of the curriculum is the acqui- 
sition of written and spoken language skills. The 
students of the curriculum vary from madrassah 
students to government officials and profes- 
sionals. The Modern Language Institute of 
Dhaka University offers a four-tier curriculum 
which focuses on language as well as modern 
Arabic literature. The four tiers comprise Junior 
Certificate, Senior Certificate, Diploma, and 
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Higher Diploma. Some of the private universi- 
ties established in the 1990s also offer courses in 
Arabic. However, unlike the Department of 
Arabic at the University of Dhaka, the private 
universities emphasize the teaching of the 
Arabic language. A small number of Arabic 
journals and magazines are published in 
Bangladesh, most of which started publica- 
tion in the r990s. The Department of Arabic 
of Dhaka University publishes Al-Majallatu 
'l‘Arabaiyah. The journals include Ikra and 
Al Islab, and the monthly magazines include 
Al-Kalam and Al-Huda. 

— Bengali, a member of the Indo-European 
family of languages, has, over the centuries, 
through cultural exchanges, borrowed a number 
of words from various languages including Farsi, 
Turkic, and Arabic during the Mughal period 
(ca. 12th century to ca. 1563). The Perso-Arabic 
influence on Bengali vocabulary is also partly due 
to the spread of Islam throughout eastern Bengal. 
According to Muhammad Shahidullah (2002: 
59), one of the most prominent Bengali linguis- 
tics scholars, at least 2,500 Arabic words have 
been absorbed into Bengali. Words such as 
dokan ‘shop’ (Arabic dukkan), tarikh ‘date’ 
(ta@’rix), Rolom ‘pen’ (qalam), bonduk ‘gun’ 
(bunduq), mokaddema ‘litigation’ (mugaddima 
‘introduction, premise’), ain ‘law’ (‘ayn ‘essence, 
substance’), Ranun ‘convention’ (qdantin), adalat 
‘court’ (addla ‘justice’), bakim ‘magistrate’ 
(hakim), vakil ‘lawyer’ (wakil), faisala ‘compro- 
mise’ (faysal ‘decisive criterion, arbiter’), afsose 
‘to repent’ (dsif ‘repenting’) are the most obvious 
examples. In Bangladesh, as in many other parts 
of the world, the distinct choice of words is more 
to do with a political/religious/social inclination 
than with the level of education. It also reflects 
attitudes inherent in religious traditions towards 
texts. Thus, the use of Arabic words in daily dis- 
course reflects the socialization process of the 
users. This is seen in the greetings of salaam 
aleykum ‘Peace be unto you’ and the reply wa 
aleykum as-salaam ‘Unto you also peace’, the 
choice of names (Mohammed, Tanvir, Khaleda, 
Fatema), and the names of family members abba 
‘father’ and amma ‘mother’. 
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Bedouin Arabic 


t. INTRODUCTION 


Bedouin Arabic is the colloquial Arabic spoken 
by speakers who are or consider themselves to 
be of Bedouin origin. Bedouin dialects have been 
divided into nomadic and semi-nomadic groups, 
according to their way of living and its effect 
on their dialects. Bedouin speakers, whether 
nomadic or not, constitute one of the two major 
demographically determined dialect groups of 
colloquial Arabic, the other one being sedentary 
dialects. In many regions, however, contem- 
porary dialects are mixtures of Bedouin and 
sedentary dialects, and the distinction be- 
tween Bedouin and sedentary dialects is not 
always clear. 

Bedouin dialects exist in almost all regions of 
the Arabic-speaking world. The classification of 
Arabic dialects into Eastern and Western cuts 
also across this group. Accordingly, Bedouin 
dialects share certain common features, but 
also differ between the Eastern and Western 
regions. At present Bedouin dialects are con- 
sidered more conservative than sedentary 
dialects, since they retain many ‘Classical’ fea- 
tures, lost elsewhere. 

Since the beginning of the 2oth century 
Bedouin tribes’ free roaming has decreased 
immensely. The governments of independent 
states in the Middle East and North Africa for- 
bade them to cross political borders and encour- 
aged (even forced) their settlement. Bedouin 
sedentarization was, however, already described 
as a natural and spontaneous development by Ibn 
Xaldin in the 14th century C.E. 

Although Bedouin usually keep their own 
social framework, tribal history, and pride, as 
well as their language, modern life (employment 
and intermarriages with sedentary wives) affects 
their dialects. In such communities, Bedouin 
dialects reveal many effects of borrowing, code 
mixing, koineization, and leveling. 


1.1. Sub-groups of Bedouin dialects 


1.1.1 Arabian Peninsula dialects 

These are the North Arabian dialects, Hijazi 
dialects, Southwest Arabian dialects, and 
Omani dialects. 
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The North Arabian dialects can be divided 
into three groups: A. ‘Anazi, B. Sammari, and C. 
Syro-Mesopotamian dialects. Cantineau (193 6- 
1937) also described a mixed group (BC). 
Speakers of dialects A and B are usually camel- 
herders, whereas the third group includes 
mainly sheep herders. The tribes of groups A 
and B roam in the area of the peninsula. Group 
C tribes are found mainly in the Syrian Desert 
and in Jordan, although some Sammar type 
tribes also live in Jordan (e.g. Bani Saxr, or 
Rwala). 

Hijazi dialects have been studied in few papers 
but certain dialects of the Negev and Sinai are 
apparently related to them. Southwest Arabian 
dialects include Yemen, Aden, Hadramawt, and 
Dhofar. Among Omani dialects there are also 
Bedouin tribes. 


1.1.2 Iraq and Iran 

Bedouin galat dialects in Iraq and in southwest 
Iran (Khuzistan) have been studied and de- 
scribed. These dialects are rather old in the region, 
dating back to about the 13th century C.E. 


1.1.3. Sinai 

This area can be considered a link between 
dialects of the Negev, northeastern Egyptian and 
Hijazi Bedouin dialects (de Jong 2000). 


1.1.4 Egypt 
Bedouin dialects in Egypt are found to the east 


and the west of the Nile. As Egypt is linguisti- 
cally very complex, recent studies have revealed 
ex-Bedouin dialect features and mixtures of such 
dialects. 


1.1.5 Western Bedouin dialects in North 
Africa 

These are found in Libya, Tunis, Algeria, and 
Morocco. They originated in several waves of 
migration from the Arabian Peninsula starting 
in the 9th century (Bani Sulaym, Bani ‘Uqayl, 
Bani Hilal) and some are influenced by local 
Berber dialects. 


1.1.6 Sub-Saharan Bedouin dialects 
There are Bedouin dialects found in Sub- 
Saharan areas, e.g. Sudan, Chad, Nigeria, and 
Mauritania, whose speakers arrived there 
apparently within the last 300 years. 
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2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Consonants 

*q is a phoneme that marks Bedouin dialects, 
being articulated as a voiced stop /g/, and an 
affricate /j/ or a fronted (palatalized) /gY/. In some 
dialects /q/ is used, however, as substitute for /g/. 
*k is articulated in certain Eastern Bedouin 
dialects as a fronted affricate /é/ or /é/. This 
phoneme, too, is a marker of Bedouin dialects. 
The affricates /é, j/ occur in the Syrian Desert 
fringe, in Jordan, northern Israel, and northwest- 
ern Arabia; the allophones /g, k/ occur, e.g. in the 
Hijaz, the Negev, Sinai, and North Africa; and 
the affricates /d*, ¢/ occur in inner Arabian 
dialects, such as the Sammar dialects. 

*7 reveals preference for a voiced affricate 
articulation. In the Sammar dialects in the 
Arabian Peninsula, Jordan, and Sinai a fronted 
(palatalized) /d¥/ is found. In certain Omani and 
Bahraini dialects this phoneme is palatalized and 
fronted up to /y/. 

The interdental fricatives /t, d, d/, are retained 
in Bedouin dialects, unlike many urban seden- 
tary dialects. 

The glottal stop /’/ usually undergoes pro- 
cesses similar to sedentary Arabic dialects, often 
becoming a semivowel /w, y/ in the adjacency of 
the matching vowels (w, i, respectively). It is also 
sometimes used in pause forms, unlike sedentary 
dialects. 

The traditional emphatic stops and fricatives 
remain in Bedouin dialects and are expanded to 
include new emphatics, such as /g, w, b, m, |, r, 
f/; e.g. [ga:4] ‘he said’. Emphasis often spreads 
also to adjacent non-emphatic homophonic 
phonemes, e.g. [gtbadé ~ gidab] ‘he seized’. 

New foreign phonemes, such as /v, p/, occur in 
words borrowed from foreign languages such as 
Persian and Turkish, and nowadays also English 
in the East, and from Berber, French, or Spanish 
in the Western dialects. 

Table 1 presents the common inventory of 
consonants and vowels in Bedouin Arabic. 
(Parentheses mark local allophones or foreign 
phonemes.) 


2.1.2 Vowels 
The basic system includes three short and long 
vowels /i, 1, u, 0, a, a/. Two new short and long 
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Table x. Consonants and vowels of Bedouin Arabic 
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Feature __Bilabial _Labio- Alveolar Palatal Velar Uvular Glottal 
dental 
Stops (p) b tdt d kg (q) : 
Fricatives td szs(d)z $Z x g h 
f (v) 
Affricate (t) (d?) éj 
(d¥) 
Nasals m n 
Trill r 
Lateral l 
Semi-vowel (r) y 
Vowels Short Long Anaptyctic Diphthongs 
1, e, a, 1, 6, a, a (with various ay, aw, 
0, u 6,0 timbres) iw, aw, 
ly, lye 
uw 
vowels /e, €, 0, 6/ have been added to the system 2.1.3. The syllable 


in most of the Eastern and in some Western 
dialects. The short and long vowels are not 
always phonemic, however (e.g. gol ‘a saying’ 
vs. gil ‘say!’, but kif ~ kéf ‘how?’). In certain 
Western Bedouin dialects phonemic differences 
of vowels are neutralized to two or one, 
although usually Bedouin dialects in this region 
are more conservative than sedentary ones. In 
this region, there are more cases of high vowel 
(Ai, u/) neutralization by merging or mixture with 
/e, o/, respectively, than in the Eastern dialects, 
although it occurs there as well. 

A non-phonemic anaptyctic vowel /a/ can be 
added to the list. It resolves consonant clusters 
within words and between word junctures 
(sandhi). This vowel may acquire various cen- 
tral allophonic timbres depending on adjacent 
consonants. 

Diphthongs are usually monophthongized 
(e.g. séf ~ sif ‘sword’, yom ~ yum ‘day’, zét ~ zit 
‘oil’). Sometimes word-final diphthongization 
is added (e.g. tugu‘diy ‘you [sg. fem.] sit’, 
yugu‘duw ‘they [pl. masc.] sit’), or kept (e.g. 
yimsuw ‘they [pl. masc.] walk’). The diphthong 
/aw/ is retained when the /w/ is a C, root conso- 
nant as in maw‘d ‘promised’. The diphthong 
/ay/ remains in certain dialects in the dual mor- 
pheme (e.g. Negev Sabarayn ‘two months’). The 
diphthong /iw/ occurs sometimes under specific 
conditions such as roots with iw following the 
prefix /yi-/, as in yiwsal ‘he arrives’). 


Syllable types in Bedouin dialects are similar to 
those of Eastern sedentary dialects, but differ from 
patterns in sedentary North African dialects. The 
basic patterns include Cv, Cy, CvC, C#C, CvCC, 
CCv(C) in words such as these: ki-tab ‘he wrote’, 
bin-tiy ‘my daughter’, dab-hag ‘he saw’, g0-tar ‘he 
went’, gumt ‘I got up’, bint-kam ‘your [pl. masc.] 
daughter’, gha-wa ‘coffee’. Word-initial clusters 
are usually avoided by a prosthetic vowel, e.g. 
astagal ‘he worked’. They are allowed when the 
clusters are due to morphophonetic rules such as 
the > gahawa syndrome (see 2.1.5). 

Vowel shifts may change potentially illegal 
into legal syllables (e.g. yib-li-bu(w) > yiblbu(w) 
> yi-bil-bu(w) ‘they milk [a cow]?). 


2.1.4 Stress 

Stress rules in Bedouin dialects are similar in 
Eastern and Western dialects, unlike Eastern and 
Western sedentary dialects. Word stress is some- 
times phonemic: ffhim ‘understanding [noun]’ 
vs. fibim ‘he understood’ (Negev). Stress place- 
ment depends on syllable structures. The basic 
rule is: at the end of the word over-long syllables 
(C¥C, CvCC) are stressed, e.g.: sayydd ‘hunter’, 
sayyadin ‘hunters’, ye‘arfun ‘they know’, gita‘t ‘I 
cut’. But Bedouin dialects vary as to the possi- 
bility to stress word-final long or short syllables 
(CvC, CCv, Cv or Cv) syllables. Thus, for 
instance, jimal and jimal ‘camel’ occur in differ- 
ent Eastern or Western Bedouin dialects. 
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This fact yields another feature typical of 
many Bedouin dialects: stress on the definite 
article and many enclitics and verb prefixes 
when the enclitic is followed by a short syllable 
(Cy), e.g. al‘ajiy ‘the boy’, astagal ‘he worked’, 
yintegil ‘he moves away’, énjerah ‘he was 
wounded’, 


2.1.5 Phonotactics 

The > gahawa syndrome, i.e. the insertion of /a/ 
in a cluster...aLC...(L =x, g, b, Sh) as in 
*gabwa > *gahawa, is perhaps the most typical 
Bedouin feature. As in other sequences of 
*CvCvCV, subsequent elision of the first vowel 
leads to an initial consonant cluster: *gahbawa > 
ghawa ‘coffee’, *ragaba > rguba ‘neck’, * gana- 
mak > gnimak ‘your [sg. masc.] sheep’. 

—> 7Imala (/a/-raising). Word-final ?imdla in 
feminine endings, often found in Eastern seden- 
tary dialects, is usually lacking in Bedouin 
dialects. Word-internal ?imdla occurs in Bedouin 
dialects near front consonants, e.g. kitab ‘he 
wrote’, jimal ‘camel’; in emphatic or back envi- 
ronments this vowel is /u/ as in busal ‘onions’. 

In, for example, Negev, Sinai, and some 
Syrian desert fringe dialects /a/ in bound pro- 
noun feminine endings and in certain adverbs is 
also raised in non-pause utterances such as 
béthiy ‘her house’, hniy ‘here’. ?imdla of long 
vowels hardly occurs in Bedouin dialects, e.g. 
albarib ‘yesterday’ (cf. sedentary embérib). 


2.1.5.1 Assimilation and dissimilation 
The assimilation of ‘sun letters’ to the preceding 
definite article al- is the general assimilation fea- 
ture in Bedouin dialects. In certain Eastern 
Bedouin dialects new sun letters appear: /j, ¢/. 
Other assimilation or elision cases in Bedouin 
dialects often involve preformatives or affixes 
and root consonants, as in gult-lo > gut-lo ‘I told 
him’, sar-léna > sal-léna ‘it happened to us’, yit- 
jawwaz > yijjawwaz ‘he marries’, minsan > 
misan ‘because’, nruh > irrtih ‘we go’, tsir > ssir 
‘she becomes’, ridt > ritt ‘I wanted’, axadt > 
axatt ‘I took’, nbiug > mbig ‘we cheat’, tzid > 
dzid ‘she adds’, Séxhum > Séxxum ‘their sheikh,’ 
niftabhiy > niftabbiy ‘we open it, mi‘hiy > 
mibbiy ‘with her’ (de Jong 2000). 
Dissimilation, though not very frequent, can 
be found in cases of geminate, homorganic, or 
similar consonants, e.g. fanajil ‘cups’, dilim 
‘dunum’, mzallat > mzalbat ‘naked’, dabhaj > 
dahraj ‘he looked at’ (Rosenhouse 1984). 
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2.1.5.2 Pausal forms 

Many Bedouin dialects are noted for end-of- 
utterance pause forms. These may take the form 
of an added glottal stop //, e.g. la’ ‘no’ or the 
voiced laryngeal (/a‘ ‘no’). Other pausal ‘devices’ 
delete final consonants such as /t/ of the feminine 
plural suffix -dt, exchange the /t/ with /y/ (-dy), 
drop the sonorants /l, m, n, r/, add a final aspi- 
ration -h as in jah ‘he came’, or add final semi- 
vowels as in, for example, xusisiy ‘special,’or 
egnimow ‘his sheep’. 


2.1.5.3 Sandhi 

A final vowel may be deleted in sandhi when the 
following word begins with another vowel. In 
such cases, /a/ is retained and other vowels are 
deleted; cf. ani afakkar > an-afakkar ‘J think’, 
ma ibna > ma-hna ‘we are not’, widdo yizi > d- 
izi ‘he wants to come’. Another sandhi feature is 
1 >/h/, as in ma‘ bsén > [mahisern] ‘with Hsén’. 
See 2.1.2 and 2.1.6.1 for anaptyctic vowels. 


2.1.5.4. Metathesis 

Consonantal metathesis occurs sometimes in 
Bedouin dialects, cf. for example, dabhag 
(Classical Arabic baddaga) ‘to look at’, gidab 
(Classical Arabic gabada) ‘to catch, hold’, 
yagba ~ yigba (besides yabqa) ‘he remains; so 
then’. etc. 


2.1.6 Morphophonology 


2.1.6.1 Elision and insertion of vowels 

Short vowels are deleted when morphemes are 
added to the unmarked base-form, e.g.: saxal - 
sxala ‘lamb — ewe’, Sirib — Sirbit ‘he — she drank’, 
ga ‘id — ga‘da ‘sitting [masc.] — [fem.]’. 

The difference between Bedouin and sedentary 
dialects is mainly in the place of the vowel that 
remains in the end form, after deletion or inser- 
tion of an anaptyctic vowel. Mainly high and 
unstressed vowels are elided. Long /a/ is usually 
retained and short /a/ usually remains when other 
morphophonological rules do not precede this 
rule and affect the occurrence of /a/. Anaptyctic 
vowels are added to resolve resulting consonant 
clusters (reshuffling), e.g. yudrubuw > yudrbuw > 
yudurbuw ‘they beat’, but this also occurs in cer- 
tain sedentary dialects. 

Typical examples of elision are: bétk ‘your [sg. 
masc.] house’ (Cantineau’s group B) vs. the more 
prevalent bétak; ghawa ‘coffee’ (vs. sedentary 
gahwa) of the gahawa syndrome, and participle 
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forms such as: mintisrib ‘widespread [sg. fem.]’ 
< mintasirih. 


2.1.6.2 Construct state and suffixation 

The construct state (annexation) is more preva- 
lent in Bedouin dialects than in sedentary ones. 
In both groups genitive particles also exist as 
analytical substitutes to annexation. In Bedouin 
dialects such particles are, for example, haggi, 
Séti, Sugli ‘mine, my’. 

As usual in Arabic, in words ending with the 
feminine ending -ah, -t is suffixed in annexation 
and before suffixed pronouns, e.g. Sjarat attuffah 
‘the apple tree’, mratak ‘your wife’, and the pre- 
ceding vowel /a/ is deleted under certain condi- 
tions, e.g. najtak ‘your ewe’. Under other 
conditions, an anaptyctic is inserted instead of 
the deleted /a/, e.g. n'ajitkam ‘your [pl. masc.] 
ewe’. The structure abuh la-jdsim ‘Jasim’s 
father’ also exists in Bedouin dialects, as in some 
sedentary dialects. 

When a suffix is added to a feminine singular 
active participle the vowel preceding the -t of the 
feminine ending often appears as long, e.g. 
msagfi-to ‘having cut [sg. fem.] it into pieces’. 

In those Bedouin Galilee dialects and Canti- 
neau’s group C dialects where the masculine plu- 
ral verb suffix is -am, this suffix is changed into 
-u before a bound pronoun, e.g. libistam ‘you 
wore’ > libistuha ‘you wore it [sg. fem.]’. 

Instead of a double suffixation (a direct object 
followed by an indirect object), the inflected 
accusative preposition /yyd- is used. 


2.2 Morphology 


2.2.1 Pronouns 

2.2.1.1 Personal pronouns 

Table 2 presents a representative list of inde- 
pendent and bound pronouns in Bedouin 
Arabic. 

Bedouin Arabic, unlike many urban dialects, 
retains gender difference in the singular and plu- 
ral forms of independent and bound pronouns. 
Certain Bedouin Eastern and Western dialects 
show ’imala in the rst pers. sg. (ani ~ ane), the rst 
pers. pl. in Western Bedouin dialects (bné), and 
even the bound pronoun of the 3rd pers. sg. fem. 
(-hiy). 

In Western Bedouin dialects the influence of 
local (Berber) languages can be found in forms 
ending with -ya or beginning with /- (e.g. lebna 
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‘we’), and in Fezzani Bedouin dialect, for exam- 
ple, one finds humm'’a, with rounding after the 
geminate /m/. 

For the 2nd pers. there are variations in the 
vowel timbre both preceding and following the 
consonants -nt-, cf. forms like: int, inet, anta, 
Ont. The plural form may end in a consonant or 
be expanded by a following vowel (e.g. entu, 
entum, entam, intuw) or syllable (entuima) in the 
North African area. The feminine form is usu- 
ally inti, intiy for the singular, and intan for the 
plural. 

The bound pronouns also vary according to 
dialects, often related to the distinction between 
‘camel breeders’ and ‘sheep herders’. 

Following a noun ending in a vowel, the rst 
pers. sg. bound pronoun may get a /y/ as ‘conso- 
nantal skeleton’ before the suffix vowel which is 
h/ or fal. 

Following a verb, the direct object suffix is not 
only the usual -vi but also -an. 

For the 2nd pers. sg. also the bound pronouns 
diverge between ‘camel breeders’ and ‘sheep 
herders’, e.g. betk ~ bétak ‘your [sg. masc.] 
house’, bétkiy ~ bétek ~ béteé ‘your [sg. fem.] 
house’, respectively. The suffix consonant is k, ¢, 
or é according to the dialect. When any word 
ends in a vowel, this vowel is lengthened before 
the suffix, e.g. Safuk — Safuc ‘they saw you [sg. 
masc. ~ fem.]’. 

For the 3rd pers. sg. masc., usually only a 
lengthening of the final vowel of the word indi- 
cates the suffixed pronoun. The vowel can be 
high /u, o/ or low /a, e/. Sometimes a weak /h/ can 
also be heard in this case. In the 3rd pers. sg. 
fem., the suffix is usually -ha, but in some 
dialects also -hiy. 


2.2.1.2 Relative pronoun 

The uninflected form of the relative pronoun for 
both genders and numbers in Bedouin dialects is 
typically alli with initial a-. In Western Bedouin 
dialects however, a form such as eddi also 
occurs. 


2.2.1.3 Demonstrative pronouns 

The demonstrative pronouns for near objects 
include short forms and long forms; see Table 3. 
The interdental /d/ in these forms is usually 
emphatic (velarized) except for the feminine 
forms, where it is followed by the high /i/. Often 
also a double demonstrative structure occurs, 
with the noun between a preceding short pro- 
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Table 2. Independent and bound pronouns 
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Independent 


Bound 


Following a 
noun — consonant 


Following a noun - 
vowel 


Following a verb 





3rd sg. masc. hu, huwwa -u, -O, -uh, -u, -O, -uh, -u, -0, -uh, 
-ih, -a, -e, -ih, -a, -e, -ih, -a, -e, 
-ah -ah -ah 
3rd sg. fem. hi, biyya, hiye -(h)a, -hiy -ha -ha, -he, -hiy 
3rd pl .masc. hum, humme -hum -hum -hum 
3rd pl. fem. hin, hinna -hen, -hin -hen, -hin -hen 
2nd sg. masc. *int(a), inet, anta, -ak -k -ak, -k 
ante, Ont, Onte 
2nd sg. fem. inti, intiy -ek, -e¢, -ic, -ki, -kiy -e€, -ki 
6, -ié -E,-k 
2nd pl. masc. entu, intuw, entum, -kum, -kam, -kum, kam, kom -kum, kam, kom 
entam, entuma -kom 
2nd pl. fem. intan, intin -ken, -cin -ken, -Ccin -ken, -cin 
Ist sg. -ane, ani, ani -1, -ni -Yd, -yi, -ay, -ayi -ni, -an 
tst pl. ahna, nabna, bne, -na -na, -ne -na, -ne 


lebna, ihna 





noun and following long pronoun, e.g. ha-l ‘ajiy 
hada ‘this boy’. Though this structure is also 
found in some sedentary dialects, it is more 
characteristic of Bedouin dialects. 


Table 3. Demonstrative pronouns 











Near object — Far object 
sg. masc. da, ha, hada hadak 
sg. fem. di, hadi hadik, hadié 
pl. masc. dol, hadol hadlak 
pl. fem. hadan hadikan, hadiéan 
2.2.2 Nouns and adjectives 


Noun and adjective patterns do not differ from 
those in other dialects. Distinctively Bedouin is 
the frequent use of the diminutive, e.g. tél 
‘child’, ‘nizib ‘goat’, wlid ‘boy’, mwémti ‘my 
small mother’ (a mother’s address to a child), 
gsayyir ‘short’, glayyil ‘small’. The gahawa syn- 
drome affects nouns and adjectives, as noted, 
e.g. in abamar ‘red’, ‘a‘ama ‘blind’ of the colors 
and defects patterns. Certain lexical items differ, 
however, from those in sedentary dialects; e.g. 
mugar ‘caves’, burgan ‘coffee pots’, agawin 
‘boys’. 


2.2.3. Numerals 
Special Bedouin numerals include: tnén, tintén, and 
Zz ~ z6z ‘two’ in the Western region; flafa for tlata 


‘three’ in Western Algerian dialects, samba for 
sab‘a ‘seven’ in the Eastern dialects, famn-ayyam 
‘eight days’ in the Mzab (Algeria), tel°t, tem*n, 
xam’s (three, eight, five) (Marazig, Tunisia). 

The functioning of the morph -‘Sar in the num- 
bers 11-19 is as in sedentary dialects. Also 
sedentary -‘san, -‘Sal, or -as-el- (with the definite 
article) of the region occurs in Western Bedouin 
dialects. *ida‘s ‘eleven’ occurs in some Eastern 
dialects. ‘One hundred’ is miyye, and in some 
places imya. 

Ordinals take the usual CaCiC pattern, e.g. 
tani [masc.], tanie |[fem.] ‘second’. ‘First’ is 
‘awwal [masc.], awwala [fem.] and in Western 
dialects owwal, owwul or al. ‘Sixth’ is sddes 
[masc.], sddse [fem.] in the Eastern dialects, and 
satet/satt in the Western dialects. 

Noteworthy fractions are nufs and nfés for 
‘half? (in Western Bedouin), usually muss and 
nosf elsewhere. ‘One seventh’ is sebh in some 
dialects. 


2.2.4 Verbs 


2.2.4.1 Forms and conjugations 

Bedouin verb inflections of the perfect and the 

imperfect comprise three persons, two numbers, 

and two genders. Inflection of weak or geminate 

roots basically follows the usual rules of Arabic. 
Distinct Bedouin verb forms are due to pho- 

netic and phonotactic factors mentioned above, 
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including gahawa syndrome, /a/ raising, and 
vowel backing, e.g.: balab/yhalub ‘he milked, 
will milk’, durab ‘he hit’, sima‘ ‘he heard’, rbal 
‘he moved’, gadl/yguil ‘he said, will say’, 
bugalyibga ‘he remained, will remain’, nseit ‘I 
forgot’, massét ‘I sucked’. Some dialects, mainly 
in the West, stress the final syllable, which may 
lead to the loss of the vowel following Cy, e.g. 
°réeb ‘he rode’, jhel ‘he did not know’ (Can- 
tineau 1936). 

In many Bedouin dialects (B, C groups, etc.), 
the imperfect prefixes are similar to those of 
Classical Arabic in usually using /a/ instead of 
the typical sedentary /i/. In some Western 
dialects this preformative changes according to 
the vowel of C, (vowel harmony), e.g. yafham 
‘he understands’, yomtor ‘it rains’, yekteb ‘he 
writes’ (Libya). 

The suffixes of the 2nd pers. sg. fem., and the 
2nd and 3rd pers. pl. masc. of the imperfect form 
three main groups respectively: (a) those ending 
in -in, -an, as in Classical Arabic; (b) those end- 
ing in -i, -um/-am; (c) and those ending in a 
vowel or diphthong, i.e. -i/y), -u(w). The last 
group seems to be the most widespread in all the 
areas. The group with -in, -iin is apparently next 
in frequency, being found in Western dialects, 
Eastern Arabia, and in the North of Israel. The 
last group, with -i, -um/-am, is the least frequent. 


2.2.4.2 Derived Forms 

The derived verb Forms use morphemes of sev- 
eral types, as elsewhere in Arabic: gemination of 
C, (Forms II, V); prefixation of ’a- (Form IV) or 
of ta-, t- (Forms V, VI); lengthening of the vowel 
following C, (Forms III, VI); prefixing n- (Form 
VII) and st- (Form X), often with a- as an initial 
vowel (an-, ast-); infixing -t- (Form VIII), and 
geminating C; (Form IX). Mauritanian Hassa- 
niyya dialects innovated the pattern saCCaC. 
Patterns CCaC, tCCaC also occur in sedentary 
Western dialects. 

Mainly in Arabia but also in other Bedouin 
dialects internal passives may occur, e.g. kisar ‘it 
got broken’ (Galilee), yusra ‘it will be bought’ 
(Fezzan). The passive of Forms II, II, and 
saCCvC in the Hassaniyya dialects begins with w-, 
e.g. ubaxxar ‘it was perfumed by incense’, usag- 
bal ‘it was led toward the south’. Elsewhere, the 
passive is mainly expressed by Form VII anmasak 
‘it was caught’, Form V tibakkam ~ tabakkam ‘it 
was treated medically’, or by t-passives from 
Form VIII, e.g. atwagad ‘it was found’. 
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After Form I, Form II is the most frequent, as 
elsewhere. Form IV is used in Bedouin dialects 
more than in sedentary Arabic, although Form II 
has generally taken over the causative function. 


2.2.4.3 Participles 

Active and passive participles are semi-verbal 
and semi-nominal being inflected to gender and 
number, and possibly governing an accusative. 
The active participle functions (a) to express 
an ongoing (durative) action, when the verb 
belongs to the verbs of motion, state in space, or 
senses (e.g. to come, sit, lie down, see, hear) and 
(b) to express a perfect tense, e.g. ndyim ‘sleep- 
ing, asleep’, mrabbi ‘he has raised, educated 
(someone)’. 

Negev Bedouin and some other dialects use 
the participle kd@yin ‘there is’ (in addition to kan 
‘he was’) in narratives, unlike other Bedouin 
dialects, which hardly ever use the verb in this 
function (Henkin 1992). 

The passive participle refers to a completed 
action, the result of an action, or a situation, e.g. 
maftuh ‘open(ed)’. Passive participles of derived 
Forms (above II) are, however, not frequent. 


2.2.4.4 Imperatives 

A typical feature of Eastern Bedouin imperatives 
in roots of verbs IIItw/y is the deletion of the final 
vowel, yielding, e.g., ims! ~ imis! ‘go [sg. 
masc.|!’. 


2.2.4.5 Special verbs 

The verbs ‘axad ‘he took’ and “akal ‘he ate’ char- 
acterize different dialects across the Arabic- 
speaking world. In these verbs the first syllable 
(vowel) may be unstressed or entirely lost when 
the main stress falls on the final syllable. Thus, 
we find in Bedouin dialects: akdl, kdla, kla ‘he 
ate’. Rwala dialects (in Arabia) have’ > h, yield- 
ing hdkal ‘he ate’. The preformative vowel + C,’ 
in the imperfect of these verbs is exchanged with 
a long vowel which may be /a/ or /6/ and the 
vowel following C, may be /e/ or /u/, yielding 
four forms. The verb j@’a/aja ‘he came’ loses the 
syllable a- in the past in many dialects, thus: ja, je 
‘he came’, jam ‘they came’, etc. 


2.2.4.6 Verbal nouns 

Verbal nouns of the derived patterns in Bedouin 
Arabic are similar to those of sedentary dialects 
and Old Arabic (> verbal nouns). 
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2.3 Syntax 


An important Bedouin feature is what seems to 
be a residue of Classical Arabic case endings 
(tanwin), used under special conditions. 

Word order in Bedouin dialects is as else- 
where, either SVO or VSO. In narratives, the 
subject is often left unmentioned. 

A feature that seems especially typical of 
Bedouin Arabic narrative style though found 
also in sedentary dialects, is a rhetorical question 
(with rising intonation), immediately followed 
by the repeated question (echo question) and its 
answer, in a statement intonation. 


2.3.1 The noun phrase 

Syntactically, noun phrases in Bedouin Arabic 
do not differ from sedentary dialects. The noun 
may be defined by the article a/-. The numeral 
wabad |masc.], wahade [fem.| ‘one, someone’ 
can be considered an indefinite article in cer- 
tain contexts (— article, indefinite). An impor- 
tant Bedouin feature is what seems to be a 
residue of case endings (tanwin). These endings 
are used under special conditions, mainly in 
frozen formulae and adverbs, poetry, and noun 
phrases between a noun and its adjective. The 
vowel of the tanwin suffix is usually -en, -in. 
Some researchers consider this > tanwin a 
‘specified indefinite. 

The construct state is preferred to analytical 
genitive structures in Bedouin Arabic. 

The agreement of adjectives to inanimate plu- 
ral noun heads fluctuates between the feminine 
singular and the (masculine or feminine) plural. 
e.g. byt kbar ~ kbira ‘big houses, ‘ajiyyat 
farbanat ~ farbanin ‘happy girls’. 


2.3.2 Noun phrase negation 

The particle mi (< md hi) or mui (< ma hi) ‘not’, 
usually negates the noun phrase, though in some 
dialects mis is also used, not only as a koine 
form. In some dialects the negated pronoun is 
suffixed to the negative particle, thus e.g. mint ‘I 
am not’, mintu ‘you [pl. masc.] are not’, mubu 
‘he is not’. Also mad-hu-b or ma-b are frequent in 
Saudi Arabian Bedouin dialects. Participles, 
including such as lazim ‘must’, yimcin ‘maybe, 
possibly’, etc., are also considered in this group, 
since they are negated by mu and not by md. The 
structure md miss (Johnstone 1967) negates 
existence. 
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2.3.3. The numeral phrase 

For the singular, the singular noun is used; it may 
be followed by wabad as an adjective, e.g. 
zalame wabad ‘one man’. When the number 
‘one’ precedes the noun it is used as indefinite 
article, thus wahad zalame ‘someone, a man’. 

The dual is often used for ‘two’ in formulas 
(yirudd assa‘ sa‘én ‘retaliate twice’), as > pseudo 
dual (e.g. danén ‘ears’), and for real dual (sanatén 
‘two years’, hajarén ‘two stones’). The numeral may 
also follow the plural noun (wlad tnén, waladén 
tnén ‘two boys’). 

The count noun for the numbers 3-10 is in the 
plural form (talat imtar ‘three meters’). Nouns in 
iCCaC pattern may be linked to the numeral by 
-t, talat-t-iyyam (cf. Classical Arabic). Above 
‘ten’, the noun is always in the singular, e.g. 
arba‘ta ‘sar yom ‘fourteen days’. 


2.3.4 Relative clauses 

Relative clauses usually follow the relative pro- 
noun alli. The Classical Arabic rule about delet- 
ing the relative pronoun when the antecedent is 
indefinite, is not always observed. 


2.3.5 The verbal phrase 

2.3.5.1 Verbal tense, mood and aspect 
Bedouin Arabic is basically similar to other 
Arabic dialects as regards tense, mood, and 
aspect. Innovations in the Bedouin Arabic 
expression of moods and aspects are mainly in 
the lexical domain. The ‘narrative imperative’, 
used to enliven the narration when referring to 
past actions, is described as typical of Bedouin 
Arabic, although it is also found elsewhere. 


2.3.5.2 The indicative mood 

The indicative is not usually marked in contrast 
with the subjunctive in Bedouin dialects. The 
prefix b ~ bi- for the indicative is found, for 
instance, in eastern Egypt, Sinai, and the Negev, 
but does not usually exist elsewhere (unlike 
Eastern sedentary dialects). In Arabia the prefix 
b ~ bi- indicates the indicative future and origi- 
nates from a different root (aba or baga ‘want’). 
A similar particle is used, for instance, in Fezzan 
(Western Bedouin). 


2.3.5.3. Modal verbs 
kan (or Can) ‘to be’, is used to add tense to 
nominal predicates and aspects (existence, habit, 
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Class Gloss Lexeme 
Nouns hand, handle yed(d) 
nose manaxir, xasm 
mouse, lips baratim, Sifaif 
rain matar, Sita 
riding animals zimul, dun 
camels albil 
hill dabbe, rwésa 
tent bét Sar 
ewe gnima 
knife xOsa 
spoon magrafe, migrafa 
good, fine men -ajawid 
group, tribe, enemy gom 
tribe’s warriors nisama 
hunting ganas 
host mazzeb 
child ‘ajiyy 
children ‘iyal, duf 
food for the journey zada, zuwwada 
Adjective good zen 
bad Sén 
small zgayyir 
near grayyib 
a little glayyil 
merciful, kind rhamdn 
Verbs to go gotar 
to look dabhag, dabraj 
to kill kital 
to go down hawwad, awta 
to reach, enter tabb 
to ask, look for nisad (‘ala) 
to go eastward Sarrag 
to hunt gannas 
to shoot at, snipe gawwas 
to wed, marry legally ‘agad ‘gado ‘aléha 
to want, like, need widd-(+bound pron.), 
rad 
Adverbs now (b)alhin, hassa& 
tomorrow bacir, godwa 
here hina, hnty, 
there hnuh, hnak, gad 
much, strongly, very balbayl 
then dima, hédikt albin 
thus kidiy 
maybe xaf-allah 
Particles what? Sntt, Sni, wes 
who? min, men, min-hu-minh 
when? mita, mata, wagtes 
which? -ayy, yat(u), wein 
why? ‘alama, ‘alas ~ ‘alés, ‘alawes 


when (temporal adverb) 
and there (it was) 


‘andinma, lamman ~ lammin 
wlinnib 
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Table 4 (cont.) 
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Class Gloss Lexeme 
but amma ~?umma, mar 
so, then “ad 
so, but mar, umar, mer 


and lo (a sudden turn in the narrative) 


(you are) not 
here (he is) 
because 


if 


wlinn, wilin, win, winno 

mint 

ar’, har’, arth 

‘aminno 

iza, in, kan ~ Can, inkdn (+ bound pronoun) 





continuous actions, conditions, wishes, and immi- 
nence), sar ‘to begin’. Modal motion verbs, e.g. ja 
‘to come’, rah ‘to go’, natt ‘to jump’, ga‘ad ‘to sit’, 
gam ‘to get up’, vary between the Bedouin dialects, 
depending on their vocabulary (Ingham 1994). 


2.3.5.4. — Pseudo-verbs 

This group includes expressions for ‘there is’, 
which in Bedouin dialects are bi, ba, or ft. Other 
pseudo verbs are ‘ando /ilo ‘he has’, biado ‘(he) 
still (is)’, widdo ‘he wants, needs’. 


2.3.5.5 Verb negation 
Verbs, including pseudo-verbs, are negated in 
Bedouin Arabic by the particle md. The correla- 
tive -S suffix, often used in sedentary dialects, is 
rare in them. /a + imperfect denotes inhibition or 
forbidding of an action. 


2.3.6 Agreement/concord 

The normal rules of Arabic concord prevail in 
Bedouin dialects. An adjective usually agrees 
with its noun headword in number and 
gender. When the subject denotes an animate 
group of people (whether morphologically sin- 
gular or plural), there is a strong tendency for 
the verb or adjectival predicate to take the femi- 
nine singular as in, e.g., *ijat annds ‘the men 
came’, nds jelila ‘few people’. 


3. LEXICON 


Many lexical items of daily life distinguish 
Bedouin from sedentary dialects. Differences are 
found in all the vocabulary domains, including 
items characteristic of obsolete Bedouin life. In 
narratives (folk-stories, legends, etc.) and poetry, 
certain formulaic expressions and_ Classical 
Arabic items are also characteristic. Some such 
typically Bedouin lexemes are listed in Table 4. 
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JuDITH ROSENHOUSE 
( Technion — I.1.T. Haifa) 


Bedouinization 
t. INTRODUCTION 


Sociolinguists dealing with Bedouin-sedentary 
Arabic contact identify several stages of transi- 
tion from Bedouin to urban Arabic. Cadora 
(1992:1), for example, cites the following five 
stages: 


Bedouin => Bedouin-Rural > Rural => Rural- 
Urban => Urban 


This is a gradual process that takes place when 
nomadic tribes settle in sedentary rural or urban 
areas and level their speech patterns in the 
direction of the host communities’ dialects. 
Linguistic leveling may be complete or partial, 
depending on how far the settlers accommodate 
to their sedentary environment. What has not 
been studied in depth, however, is the reverse 
process from sedentary to Bedouin transition, 
even though people have been known to move 
from a sedentary to a nomadic way of life 
(Ingham 1982:32). Arabic dialect studies, con- 
centrating mainly on stable dialects, either 
Bedouin or sedentary, “have only seldom pro- 
vided us with information about the direction 
of ongoing development processes” (Palva 
1994:459). 

— Bedouin dialects have been generally well 
documented. A number of studies concentrate 
on the varieties spoken by nomads of the Middle 
East, providing substantial data on their salient 
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features (Cantineau 1936, 1937; Rosenhouse 
1984; Palva 1976, 1980, 1994; Ingham 1997; de 
Jong 2000). A small number deal with the 
dialects of North Africa, notably Cantineau’s 
article on Arabic dialects in Oran province 
(1940). Bedouin Arabic, “the cornerstone of 
Modern Arabic dialects” (Rosenhouse 1984:3), 
has influenced sedentary speech varieties 
through continuous nomadic-sedentary contact 
in different Arabic-speaking regions (Blanc 
1964; Palva 1976). This can be seen in the 
“many examples of ... ‘mixed urban dialects’ 
incorporating features of both sedentary and 
Bedouin” speech (Miller 2004:183). Bedouin 
Arabic is broadly divided into two zones, eastern 
and western, with the line of demarcation run- 
ning almost parallel to the Egyptian/Libyan bor- 
der. In areas where the sedentary population is 
made up of ex-Bedouin elements, usually in the 
eastern zone, the dialects “retain more Bedouin 
features than when the demographical substra- 
tum is non-Bedouin or non-Arab, as in the Syro- 
Lebanese area” (Rosenhouse 1984:260) and the 
Maghreb. 

Rosenhouse (1984:168-169) finds many sim- 
ilarities between north Israeli Bedouin dialects 
and the spoken varieties of the Lebanese littoral, 
namely Tyre, Sidon, “and sometimes also 
Beirut”. This similarity can be found in Mount 
Lebanon where some Arabic dialects spoken by 
Christians show Bedouin influence, despite the 
fact that Christians sometimes speak a dialect 
distinct from their Muslim neighbors (Blanc 
1964; Woidich 1997). In North Africa where 
many nomadic tribes are Berber-speaking, 
Bedouin influences can still be detected in Arabic 
dialects, due largely to the Arabization of the 
region between the 11th and rath centuries 
when Bedouin tribes settled there (Singer 
1994:273). In the Maghreb, Bedouin borrow- 
ings can be found even in sedentary dialects 
(Margais 1977), and Eastern Libyan Arabic, 
described by Owens (1984), shows the effects of 
Bedouinization in the region (Owens 1984). 

This entry considers various aspects of 
Bedouinization in modern Arabic dialects, rang- 
ing from Bedouin features that have infiltrated 
some sedentary dialects, to a brief survey of the 
process of Bedounization that has affected the 
urban Arabic of Bahrain and central Iraq. The 
entry also focuses on various Bedouin items in 
the contemporary Nabati poetry of the Arabian 
Peninsula. 
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2. BEDOUIN INFLUENCE ON 
SEDENTARY ARABIC DIALECTS 


A characteristic feature of Bedouin speech is the 
realization of /g/ and /é/ as reflexes of Standard 
Arabic /q/ and /k/ respectively (Rabin 1951; de 
Jong, 2004). /g/ < /q/ can be found throughout 
the Arabic-speaking world. /é/ < /k/ is a charac- 
teristic of the dialects of the Arabian Peninsula, 
most of central and southern Iraq and eastern 
Syria. In Deir Ezzor, where the actual speech 
of the town is a qaltu variety (Blanc 1964), 
Jastrow (1978) found that /é/ also occurs there 
because of the presence of nearby Bedouin 
dialects. 

/g/ is widespread in a number of Arabic 
dialects in regions where Standard Arabic usu- 
ally has /q/ or the glottal stop /’/, as in the Arabic 
of Cairo. /g/ for Cairene // occurs in the spoken 
varieties of the Nile Delta that “are strongly 
influenced by the dialects of Bedouins who 
arrived relatively recently in the region” (Woidich 
1997:189). Woidich (1997:186) found, more- 
over, that although it is expected for a term like 
Cairene ‘alb ‘heart’ to be realized as galb in the 
Bahariyya oasis, Standard Arabic hamza is also 
realized as /g/ there, as in the term hay’a ‘com- 
pany’, which becomes hayga. Egyptian urban 
Arabic /g/ (< Standard Arabic /j/) has reflex /j/ in 
Upper Egypt (Woidich 1997:187-188). 

/g/is common in Maghrebi dialects. It is often 
used interchangeably with /q/. Caubet (1993:12) 
cites as examples: gsam/gsam ‘to share’, fug/fug 
‘on’, wgaflwegaf ‘to get up’, and Ferré (n.d.) gives 
gal/gal ‘to say’, qbilalgbila tribe’, zlaq/zlag ‘to 
slide along’. 

Owens (1984:6) gives several terms with /g/, 
including gabul ‘before’, gassam ‘he divided’, 
ugrun ‘horns’, utlugat ‘she let go’, azrag ‘blue’, 
showing its widespread occurrence in Libyan 
Arabic. 

In Mount Lebanon /g/ does not occur in every- 
day speech, but is invariably used in popular 
songs of Bedouin origin as a reflex of /’/ and 
Druze /q/, thus: ‘albi/galbi ‘my heart’ > galbi; 
fabililqabili ‘tribe’ > gabili (data collected in 
2003). 

Other phonemes that denote Bedouin 
influence are the interdentals. According to de 
Jong (2004:155) “most Bedouin dialects have 
three interdental phonemes /t/, /d/ and /d/”. In 
the urban dialects of Egypt and the Levant /t/ 
and /d/ do not usually occur, except in Modern 
Standard Arabic loans. However, in some urban 
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areas in Algeria, such as Cherchell, Dellys, and 
Constantine, both /t/ and /d/ are used (Marcais 
1977:9)./t/ and /d/ occur in Libyan dialects also. 
Owens (1984:7) gives a few examples, including 
tigil ‘heavy’, warat ‘he has inherited’; dél ‘tail’, 
yikdab ‘he lies’. Interdental /d/, the reflex of 
Standard Arabic /d/ and /d/ and Egyptian and 
Levantine /d/ and /z/, is a hallmark of the speech 
of the Arabian Peninsula, most of Iraq, and parts 
of Syria. 

In some speech varieties the 2nd and 3rd fem- 
inine plural pronouns affixed to perfect and 
imperfect verbs display gender distinction, a 
characteristic of Bedouin Arabic. In urban 
Arabic these pronominal affixes are ordinarily 
of common gender, as can be seen in educated 
Gulf Arabic where wugaftaw ‘you [pl.] stood’, 
taklun ‘you [pl.] eat’, ga°‘daw ‘they sat down’, 
yatarsun ‘they fill’ refer to both genders (Holes 
I1990:204-205). 

Gender distinction occurs in Libyan Arabic, 
as in the following examples cited by Owens 
(1984:225): atsilan ‘you [pl. fem.] carry’, atsilu 
‘you [pl. masc.] carry’; xaftan ‘you [pl. fem.] 
fear’, xaftu ‘you [pl. masc.] fear’; atziéran ‘they 
[pl. fem.] visit’, azaru ‘they [pl. masc.] visit’; 
xdfan ‘they [pl. fem.] feared’, xafo ‘they [pl. 
masc.] feared’. 

Bedouin lexical terms can be found in nearly 
all sedentary and urban dialects, even in varieties 
that have not evolved from Bedouin dialects. In 
Maghrebi Arabic, for example, the term ‘to 
speak’ is hdar. The derived noun hadr or hdari 
‘idle chatter’ is common to Bedouin Arabic. 
Many Maghrebi diminutive forms have equiva- 
lents in Bedouin Arabic, such as the Moroccan 
terms hwija ‘possession’ and dwida ‘small 
worm’ (Ferré n.d.). Similarly, gussa ‘fringe 
[hair]? (< gussa), mazydn ‘good, beautiful’ (< 
mazyun), and rqad ‘to sleep’ (< ragad) are wide- 
spread in Maghrebi dialects. 

Bedouin loanwords, moreover, can be found 
in some Christian sedentary dialects, such as 
those of Baskinta and Btigrin, two towns in the 
Matn region of Mount Lebanon. The following 
terms that occur frequently in the Arabic of the 
two towns are clearly Bedouin borrowings: zalami 
‘man’ (< Bedouin zalam ‘man/men’); hami ‘pri- 
vately owned pasture land’ (< Classical Arabic 
hima ‘place of pasture prohibited to others’); 
and the two forms of camel terminology, hada 
‘marching song’ (< buda@ or hida’ ‘to drive or 
urge camels by singing to them’), and barak ‘to 
be bedridden’ (< baraka ‘to kneel [camel]’). 
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barmi and its variant harmdyi ‘woman’, refer- 
ring to an elderly village woman, are widely used 
in the dialects of Mount Lebanon. 


3. BEDOUINIZED DIALECTS 


Linguistic accommodation resulting in inter- 
dialectal forms are a common feature of a num- 
ber of Arabic speech varieties (+ speech 
accommodation). Accommodation is often trig- 
gered by extra-linguistic phenomena, such as 
social status, ethnic or religious affiliation, as 
Holes (1980 1983) has illustrated in his works 
on Sunni/Shi‘i speech variation in Bahrain. In 
Baghdad and neighboring central Iraqi towns 
dialect variation involves a Muslim/non-Muslim 
dichotomy (Blanc 1964). Within Muslim Ara- 
bic, too, there tends to be variation according 
to urban/Bedouin-rural origin, or Sunni/Shi‘ 
denomination. Religious affiliation is in fact an 
important factor in language choice. Woidich 
(1997:196) found that although many Arabic 
dialects of Upper Egypt showed distinct Bedouin 
features, no Bedouinization has occurred in the 
dialect of the Christian village of Izbit al-Basili 
in the heart of the > Bri region. 


3.1. Bahraini Arabic 


Variation according to denomination exists in 
the spoken Arabic of Bahrain (Prochazka 1981; 
Ingham 1982; Holes 1980, 1983). However, 
contrary to a previously held view that speech 
variation is usually free, Holes (1980:72) shows 
that it is “socially constrained”. Differentiating 
between the Shi‘ Baharna, the older inhabitants 
of Bahrain, and the later arrivals, the Sunni 
Bahrainis, known locally as ‘Arab, Holes (1980, 
1983) points out that the dialect of the former 
group is sedentary, while that of the latter is of 
Bedouin origin. Sunni Arabic is used by some 
Shi‘is because it is more prestigious than Shi‘ 
Arabic, since it is the speech of the higher eche- 
lons of Bahraini society, including the ruling 
family, and is, moreover, indicative of Bedouin 
ethnicity (Holes 1980:81). 
The following are 
Sunni/Shi‘i variation: 


some examples of 


i. /y/ versus /j/. Modern Standard Arabic /j/ 
which occurs in the speech of the Shi‘i inhabi- 
tants of Bahrain has a reflex /y/ in the Sunni 
dialect. /y/ occurs in any phonological context 
(Johnstone 1967:20). Thus forms like yadid 
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‘new’, yar ‘neighbor’, daray ‘ladder’, Sayar 
‘trees’ are considered to be more socially 
prestigious than comparable forms with /j/. 

ii. /t/ versus /f/. The Baharna dialect spoken by 
the Shi‘is is characterized by /f/, the allo- 
phone of the interdental /t/ (Ingham 1982; 
Al-Tajir 1982). The Baharna realize tum 
‘garlic’, tagil ‘heavy’, tarid ‘meat broth with 
pieces of bread’, and taldtin ‘thirty’ as fum, 
fagil, farid, and falafin. Al-Tajir (1982:53) 
points out that in Modern Standard Arabic 
loans the interdental is usually retained. 
Thus, it has tydb ‘clothes’ and hadit ‘sayings 
of the Prophet’. In the Sunni dialect, as in 
Arabian Bedouin dialects, the three interden- 
tals /t/, /d/ and /d/ are preserved. 

iii. Final clusters. In CaCC forms final clusters 
occur in Shi‘ speech, whereas Sunni compa- 
rable forms are disyllabic. Thus habl ‘rope’, 
raml ‘sand’, and tabx ‘cooking’ in Shi‘% 
Bahraini are habal, ramal, and tabax in the 
Sunni dialect. 

iv. Unstressed syllables. In the Sunni dialect 
unstressed /a/ and /a/ are deleted on 
suffixation, while in the Shia dialect only 
unstressed short /o/ is deleted (Holes 
1983:17). Thus, Sunni srubat ‘she drank’, 
dfa‘ah ‘he pushed him’, and btuba ‘wood’ 
are Sarabat, dafa‘ah, and hataba in the Shi‘i 
dialect. 


3.2 Baghdad and central Iraq 


Rosenhouse (1984:169) says that “many words” 
in the Muslim Arabic of Baghdad are similar to 
those in north Israeli Bedouin dialects and the 
Arabic of Jedda, and that Baghdadi Muslim 
Arabic represents “a mixture of a nomadic-type 
dialect with sedentary elements... due to the 
settlement of Bedouins in Baghdad, and Iraq in 
general, during the ages, mainly since the de- 
vastation of Baghdad in the 13th century”. 
According to Miller (2004:183-184), Baghdad 
and other urban centers witnessed the arrival of 
more Bedouin in the 18th and roth centuries, 
and the speech variety of these Bedouin became 
“first demographically then politically domi- 
nant”, before gaining status in the 20th century 
as the “standard urban dialect”. 

The 2zoth century represents an ongoing and 
important process of Bedouinization of the 
dialects of urban central Iraq, and of Baghdad in 
particular, that began from about the 1920s 
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when large numbers of Bedouin and rural inhab- 
itants from the south began to settle in Baghdad. 
During the 1960s new suburbs, among them 
present-day Sadr City in northeast Baghdad, 
were created to house the influx of southerners. 
Sadr City’s two million Shi‘i inhabitants are of 
Bedouin/rural origin, and have been instrumen- 
tal in introducing new features of Bedouin/rural 
speech into urban Baghdadi Arabic. Sadr City 
was called Madinat at-tawra ‘Revolution City’ 
when it was founded, and later Madinat Saddam 
‘Saddam City’, before it was renamed Madinat 
as-Sadr in April 2003. 

The Bedouin elements that have crept into 
Baghdadi Arabic through contact with the 
Arabic of Sadr City and other urban areas of 
central Iraq settled by southerners, belong to 
what Ingham (1982) refers to as the ‘Meso- 
potamian’ variety, in contrast to ‘Arabian’, the 
variety that comprises the dialects of central 
Najd and the Gulf region. 

The following are some of the ‘Meso- 
potamian’ features that now occur in Baghdadi 
Arabic, predominantly in the speech of the Shi‘ 
community: 


i. One salient feature is the glide vowel /ie/ < 
long vowel /é/ (< Standard Arabic diphthong 
/ay/). Hie/ has been a variant of /é/ in Baghdadi 
Muslim speech for a long time. It is typical of 
the spoken varieties of some inner Baghdad 
quarters, and is more common in women’s 
speech (Baghdadi informants). Terms like sief 
‘sword’, lammiet ‘I gathered’, hammiena 
‘also’ can now be heard along with their vari- 
ants séf, lammeét, hamména. The glide vowel 
does not occur after a guttural or in the envi- 
ronment of an emphatic. In such cases the 
characteristic vowel is invariably /é/: ger 
‘other’, bel ‘fast’, béd ‘eggs’, Sétan ‘Satan’. 

ii. /q/ >/g/. is a characteristic of central and south- 
ern Iraqi Arabic, and has been well docu- 
mented, as has /q/ > /k/, as in katal ‘to kill, to 
beat’ and wakat ‘time’ (Blanc 1964) and /q/ > 
/j/, as in jadar ‘cooking pot’, Sarji ‘easterly 
(wind)’ (Johnstone 1967). /q/ is also realized 
as /g/ in Baghdad and central Iraq in forms 
where it is followed by a long back vowel, 
as in: guri ‘teapot’ (< quri), guti ‘box’ (< 
qutayya), gat ‘floor, storey; suit [clothes]’ (< 
gat). The latter term is frequently used in the 
phrase pds abu gatén ‘a double-decker bus’. 


Ul. 


Iv. 


Vi. 


Vil. 


Vili. 
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/q/ > /g/ is ordinarily a feature of the speech 
of elderly people of Bedouin origin. 
makdn ‘place’, typical of urban Iraqi 
Arabic, is now in free variation with the 
southern mukdn that is also used in the 
Gulf region (Holes 2001:236). 

Stress assignment. In trisyllabic CvCvCCv/ 
CvCCvyCy forms it is usually the initial syl- 
lable that is stressed in Baghdadi Arabic. 
Where stress falls on the medial syllable 
the form is considered to be non-urban. 
Thus, wabadna ‘by ourselves’ and mddrasa 
‘school’ occur in the speech of some Shi‘is 
as wahddna and madrasa. 

Ca-/CaCC- for Ca-/CaCC-. Ca-/CaCC- 
type syllables widespread in southern Iraq, 
particularly in and around Al-Zubayr and 
Abu |-Xasib, now occur in free variation 
with comparable Baghdadi urban forms 
with initial syllable Ca-/CaC-. Thus: 
‘anab/‘anab ‘grapes’; Camal/cama ‘truffles’, 
rajjallrajjal ‘man’, sayydralsayydra ‘car’. 
CaC- > CCa-. In a number of Arabian and 
Gulf dialects an initial closed CaC- syllable 
becomes CCa- if the second consonant is 
a guttural (Johnstone 1967; Holes 1983; 
Ingham 1997; > gahawa-syndrome). This 
phenomenon occurs in Baghdadi Arabic in 
the form hala ‘welcome’ that is in free vari- 
ation with ahla (< ablan wa sablan). Other 
similar forms, like ghawa ‘coffee’, nxala 
‘palm tree’, can be heard in some parts of 
Baghdad, although they are still stigma- 
tized as being too rural. 

Gender distinction. The 3rd pers. fem. pl. 
pronominal suffix /-an/ is a feature that is 
now widespread in Baghdadi Arabic. Thus: 
ysayran ‘they go out on visits’, yatsawgan 
‘they shop’, jabzan ‘they bought their wed- 
ding trousseau’, tlagan ‘they met each 
other’, occur frequently. Educated speakers 
who stress their urban origin do not show 
any such gender distinction (cf. Holes, 
1990). However, the 2nd pers. pl. fem. suffix 
is rarely used. 

Lexical items. There are a number of 
Bedouin lexical items that are now part of 
Baghdadi Muslim Arabic. For example, 
Sal, originally meaning ‘to carry’, and now 
also ‘to move house’, is in free variation 
with thawwal and ntaqal. Another Bedouin 
term, dass ‘to enter’ is used along with the 
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Baghdadi tabb. At one time tabb was 
indicative of rural speech occurring with 
the urban xaSS. xaSs is now rarely used, and 
even Christian Baghdadis are using tabb in 
free variation with daxal. 


4. NABATI POETRY 


The dialects spoken in the Arabian Peninsula 
“are clearly” representative of New Arabic (Ver- 
steegh (2004:351). This is a view held by many 
Arabian poets. Apart from Sowayan’s (1985) 
definitive study of Nabati poetry, there is a 
growing corpus of works by Saudi and Gulf 
poets who refer to their compositions as 
‘Nabati’? poetry. As-Sa‘id (1987:14-15) de- 
scribes modern Nabati poetry as “being a type 
of Bedouin verse whose language is the everyday 
speech of Bedouin tribes, written as it is spo- 
ken”. Despite as-Sa‘d’s statement, this genre of 
Bedouin poetry draws also on Modern Standard 
Arabic where the occasional classical word or 
expression is inserted into a dialectal sentence: 


ktabt aj-jawab muwaddahan gamad arqama 

‘I wrote a reply explaining what is vague in it’ 

ma tanalah qadd kutaba lak baj-jabin 

‘What befalls you has (already) been written on 
your brow’ 

ya sidi hadi buyutan tara’ of 

‘My Lord, these are humorous verses’ 


In the three sentences the Classical Arabic tan- 
win, particle gadd followed by the passive, and 
medial hamza in tard’af occur in a mainly dialec- 
tal context. Medial hamza is rarely used, thus: 
dayam ‘lasting’ (< da@’im), asdaqdya ‘my friends’ 
(< asdaqa’i), fwad ‘heart’ (< fu’dd), sdyam ‘fast- 
ing’ (< sd‘am), gandyam ‘booty’ (< gand’am). 
Initial bamza is often elided: /-abni ‘to my son’ 
(< ila ibni), ya hal ‘oh, you people’ (< yd ‘ahl), 
madri ‘I don’t know’ (< [a ‘adri). 

The following hemistichs are all in dialectal 
Arabic: 


blad xayr ma‘rufin ban-naxwa w ‘azz aj-jar 
‘It is a bounteous country [whose people] are 
known to be generous and they honor their 
neighbor’ 


w la abad yunkur abla. Id. w la blada wla wlada 
‘And no one [there] denies his people. No. Nor his 
country and children’ 


marid |-afwad mdawam bal-‘ana dawmi 
‘Tam sick of heart and continuing to struggle’ 
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Dialectal plural forms are used throughout, the 
most common pattern being CaCaCaC: 
mayabar ‘needles’, jaddyad ‘new’, hamdayal ‘bur- 
dens’, habdyal ‘ropes’, rakdyab ‘mounts, 
camels’, lahayaf ‘blankets, covers’. Less com- 
mon plural forms are of the patterns CaCaCiC 
and CaCaCi: masdayir ‘guests’, gasdsib ‘butch- 
ers’, lawahib ‘hot winds’; Salalt ‘threads’, namali 
‘ants’. The relative pronoun alli and its abbrevi- 
ated form al, are used for alladi. Preverbal nega- 
tive particle md, as in md yansaf ‘it cannot be 
seen’, al-lel ma andma ‘I cannot sleep at night’ 
occurs frequently. Nabati poets frequently intro- 
duce local dialectal terms, like das$ ‘to enter’, Sal 
‘to go away, to move house/abode’, sawwa ‘to 
do, to make’, wadda ‘to deliver’, magrud ‘badly 
done by’, wayya ‘with’, yamm ‘at, by’, was/wes 
‘what’, yama ‘how often’, lazamlak ‘you must’, 
ma mis/mda mis ‘there is not’. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Most Arabic-speaking people look favorably on 
Bedouin culture and speech characteristics. Four 
Christian Iraqi informants from Basra were 
proud to claim Bedouin descent, and cited exam- 
ples of Bedouin Arabic in their everyday speech. 
In urban Iraqi Arabic badwi ‘Bedouin’ does not 
have a pejorative meaning like the term ‘urbi, 
which refers to someone poor and uneducated. 
Iraqis generally speak positively of having been 
bal-arab ‘in the desert; among Bedouin’. 
Caubet (2004:67-68) referring to a colleague’s 
work among the nomads of the Fezzan region, 
points out how some nomads and semi-nomads 
believe they are of a higher social status than 
neighboring sedentary tribes. In Bahrain, Sunni 
speech, considered to be of Bedouin origin, 
is used in the media, in popular plays and 
poetry “and even newspaper cartoons” (Holes 
1980:81), while in both Iraq and Syria plays in 
Bedouin Arabic on television and radio are pop- 
ular among a cross-section of listeners (accord- 
ing to informants). After Islam spread to 
sedentary regions and Bedouin Arabic came into 
contact with, and acquired features of, seden- 
tary Arabic, Ibn Jinni and Ibn Xaldin, among 
others, thought that it had become “corrupted” 
(Versteegh 2004:3 51-352). Such was the high 
esteem in which Classical scholars held Bedouin 
Arabic, a status it enjoys to this day. 
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Faripa ABu-Harpar (London, U.K.) 


Beirut Arabic 
rt. GENERAL REMARKS 


Beirut has a population of 1,500,000 people. The 
country’s oldest urban communities are the 
Sunnis and Greek-Orthodox. Successive waves 
of migration brought Maronites, Shi‘s, Druzes, 
Greek-Catholic, Syriacs, as well as Syrians, 
Palestinians, Kurds, Armenians, and others. 
Colloquial Arabic is the means of communica- 
tion, par excellence. To varying degrees, the pop- 
ulation is bilingual: French or English is taught at 
the primary school level. It is mostly among the 
upper classes that foreign languages are used, 
often alternating with Arabic (conversational 
code-switching). 

Within the Syria-Lebanon-Palestine area, the 
colloquial Arabic of Beirut belongs to those 
dialects showing strong urban characteristics 
(Cantineau 1939). Contrary to other Lebanese 
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varieties of Arabic (Feghali 1919; El-Hajjé 19 5 4; 
Fleisch 1974), it has not been the subject of any 
exhaustive description, except in the domain of 
phonology (Mattsson 1911; Naim-Sanbar 1985). 
The dialect usually presented in language manu- 
als is the ‘Lebanese dialect’ (D’Alverny 1970) or 
‘Lebano-Syrian’ (Nakhla 1937), without further 
specification. No dictionary has been compiled 
on Beirut usage, but it is possible to find indica- 
tions in more general dictionaries concerning the 
Syria-Lebanon-Palestine area or the Lebanon 
dialect (Barthélémy 1935; Frayha 1973). 

In the rest of the country, the Beirut dialect is 
considered ‘affected’ (what is urban cannot be 
authentic), or ‘drawling’ or ‘throaty’ (allusions to 
the linguistic specificity of the Sunni community). 
No special prestige as capital city language is 
attributed to it in the media: television programs 
and soap operas in colloquial Arabic prefer to 
show particularities typical of certain regions, or 
‘typically vulgar’ as Feghali puts it (1928:x-xii), 
rather than showing the capital variety, more 
difficult to characterize, unless through one of its 
components (the colloquial speech of the old 
Sunni neighborhood or the French- or English- 
laden speech of the bourgeoisie). 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 
2.1 Phonology 
2.1.1 


Inventory 


2.1.1.1 Consonants 


an 


. The velar /g/ and the uvular /q/ 
Beirut Arabic differs from Classical Arabic in 
that the uvular consonant *g corresponds to 


Table 1. Consonant phonemes 
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the glottal consonant /’/. /g/ appears mostly 
in older borrowings from Turkish and Per- 
sian, and more recently in borrowings from 
Romance languages and Cairene Arabic: 
[‘gamruk] ‘customs’ (Turkish), [?ar'gitle] ‘nar- 
guileh’ (Persian), [si'gatra] ‘cigarette’ (French), 
[gal:a'bitye] ‘men’s clothing’ (Cairene); /q/ is 
found in terms associated with Classical 
Arabic, garra ‘globe’, in administrative vocab- 
ulary, ‘igardt ‘real estate’, or in religious vocab- 
ulary, al-quran ‘the Quran’, and in military 
terms (especially since the beginning of the war 
in Lebanon in 1975), qannds ‘franc-tireur’. 
With the exception of the religious domain, 
which upholds the highest variety of Arabic, 
this vocabulary is, with use, reinterpreted fol- 
lowing the phonology of the dialect with *q > 
P/or/?/and /g/ > /z/: qannds and?annds ‘franc- 
tireur’, gallabiyya and Zallabiyya ‘men’s cloth- 
ing’ coexisting. 


. Interdentals 


The dental fricatives *t, *d, and *d have been 
replaced by the corresponding alveolar plo- 
sives and sibilants (except among the Druze 
speakers) following a distribution which does 
not appear to be dictated by the same organ- 
izing phonetic or semantic principle: 


*t /t/:talZ‘snow —-  /s/:mwuannas 
‘feminine’ 

*d /d/: dahab ‘gold’ — /z/: zabzaba 
‘deceitfulness’ 


*d /d/: dahr ‘back’ — 


/zI : zarf ‘envelope’ 


The pharyngealized sibilant /z/ notably 
appears in the Turkish words borrowed from 
Arabic dating from the Ottoman period. 





bilabial labiodental dental alveolar postalveolar palatal velar uvular pharyngeal glottal 





plosive b td 
pharyngealized b td 
nasal m n 
pharyngealized m 

trill r 

pharyngealized r 

fricative f SZ 
pharyngealized SZ 
lateral 1 

pharyngealized l 

approximant w 


kg oq : 


wn 
N« 


xg 
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iii. Pharyngealization or ‘emphasis’ 


Iv. 


2.1.1.2 


1. 


Pharyngealization undoubtedly constitutes 
one of the principal characteristics of the 
Beirut dialect. The number of pharyngealized 
phonemes has more than doubled, from four 
in Literary Arabic to nine in the dialect, /b, m, 


tinctiveness. Pharyngealized glottal /?/ repre- 
senting *q is attested in the speech of Sunni 
men, ?alam [2alam] ‘pencil’, ha”? [ha?2] 
‘law’ (see Naim-Sanbar 1985). 
Sociolinguistic variables 

Druze speech is characterized by a relative 
conservation of /q/ which alternates with /’/ 
in ordinary vocabulary, and by the absence of 
the pharyngealized glottal /?/, garaf ‘disgust’, 
tariq ‘road’. It also differs through its preser- 
vation of the dental fricatives in borrowings 
from Literary Arabic, dab ‘it melted’, wirdta 
‘inheritance. 

Among women, the pharyngealized glottal 
/?/ is represented in only a few lexemes; their 
speech is also characterized by light emphasis 
(see 2.1.2). 


Vowels 


Inventory 

There are two vowel series, four short vow- 
els, /i/ /a/, /a/, /u/ and five long vowels, /i/, /a/, 
/e/, fal, /o/. These series are not symmetrical: 
/3/ has no corresponding long vowel and /é/ 
and /6/ have no corresponding short vowel 
(see Table 2). 

The distribution of short vowels within 
forms is governed by syllable and stress con- 
straints: /i/ and /u/ only appear in non- 
stressed closed syllable finals (CvC type), 
which position is incompatible with the pres- 
ence of /a/: 


Cv > /al, lal 
Cv > /al, lal 
CvC > /al, lal 
CvC# > hil, ful, /al 
CvCC# > /a/, /a/ 


Table 2. Vowels 


il. 


ll. 
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The current linguistic situation results in 
the loss of the high vowels /i/ and /u/ of Old 
and Classical Arabic, in open non-stressed 
syllables (differential dialects) and in the neu- 
tralization of the opposition /i/ ~ /u/ in 
benefit of a central vowel of medium aper- 
ture /a/. The low vowel /a/ has been better 
preserved, especially in the context of uvular, 
pharyngeal, and laryngeal consonants: 
*lisan > Isén ‘tongue’; *xudud > xdid 
‘cheeks’; but *xamis > xamis ‘Thursday’. 
Short vowels 

The vowels /i/ and /u/ are articulated as high 
central vowels [+] and [w], Zémi‘° ['Zexmi 9] 
‘mosque’, balbul ['balbel] ‘nightingale’. 
Besides its unmarked allophone [z], /a/ has a 
lower articulation [a], [a] following uvular, 
pharyngeal, pharyngealized, and laryngeal 
consonants, garib [yaritb] ‘foreigner’, ‘arida 
[Sari:da] ‘wide’ (fem.), darab [darab] ‘he hit’. 
The vowel /a/ of the feminine suffix -a has a 
higher articulation [e] except following back 
and pharyngealized consonants, madrase 
[mzedrese] ‘school’, manta?a [manta2a] 
‘region’. These consonants also push back and 
down /a/ and /u/, byadgut [byadys+| ‘he puts 
pressure on’, bya’‘ud [bya?God] ‘he sits down’. 
Due to its position, the central vowel /a/ shows 
a wide latitude of high and low articulations, 
fel, [é], [4], [9], depending on the phonic and 
syllabic context (Figure 1). 

Long vowels 

Long vowels have short or semi-long allo- 
phonics in pre-stress syllables, Ziran [3i¢a:n] 
‘neighbors’, balibet [halit'be:t] ‘milk’; in 
open word final syllables, they are always 
short; /i/ in pausa produces [e]: ‘ahdle# 
[?ahz:le]#. Before back phonemes, especial- 
ly pharyngealized phonemes, /é/ and /a/ are 
produced low, open. The vowel /é/ represents 
both the reduction of /ay/ and the open 
vowel /a/ [ze] of Classical Arabic. Probably 
through the effects of schooling and modern 
Arabic used in the media, /é/ coexists with 
/al among speakers. The latter is associated 








1 1 e e) a a u u te) 
backness // + 
height + +- + 
rounded + 
long - + + + + + 
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Figure 1. Short vowel allophonics 
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Figure 2. Long vowel allophonics 











with formal language, appearing in situa- 
tions where a questionnaire is being used, 
whereas /é/ appears in informal conversa- 
tion. A sociolinguistic variant has been noted 
amongst speakers of Palestinian origin in 
whose speech /a/ [a:] is the reflex of *d in all 
contexts. 


2.1.1.3. Diphthongs 

The diphthongs /ay/ and /aw/ of Classical Arabic 
have been reduced to the long vowels /é/ and /6/ 
but an instability is observed in open syllables: 
baytén ‘two houses’, mawzZe ‘wave’. 


2.1.1.4 Syllables 
Three types of syllable have been noted, which 
differ in their structure and in their ‘length’: 


Fl ful fo 


mg { [> 





i. short syllables Cv 
ii. long syllables CvC, Cv 


iii. supra-long syllables CVC, CvCC 
A syllable may begin with a consonant or a 
consonant cluster. Supra-long syllables only 
appear in final position, maznin ‘crazy’, 
nfala’t ‘I am at the end of my tether’. 


2.1.1.5 Consonant clusters 

Two consonant clusters are well tolerated in ini- 
tial position. In this position one finds clusters 
decreasing in closure, trab ‘earth’, increasing in 
closure, Zbél ‘mountains’, and with equal clo- 
sure, bséb ‘account’. Through assimilation, 
homorganic consonants are reduced to gemi- 
nates necessitating an ultra-short prothetic 
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vowel for their articulation, [*t:a%'rajna] ‘we 
had to’, [?ria'bir$] ‘the spring’. Initial three-con- 
sonant clusters are not permitted. 

Within a word, three-consonant clusters are 
tolerated, ba‘a?id and ba‘t’id ‘I think’, except in 
the presence of a lateral or trill consonant, 
[jad*rsu] ‘they study’, [jah*lbu] ‘they milk’. 

In final position, two-consonant clusters are dis- 
jointed before a pause, [lah°m]# ‘meat’ The color 
of the disjunction vowels depends on the con- 
sonantal context, vowel harmony, and rhythm. 


2.1.1.6 Stress 

Stress is placed automatically, depending on sylla- 
ble length. It first affects supra-long syllables (Cv 
C and CvCC), which appear only in final 
position. Stress affects the final syllable if it is 
supra-long, CVC or CvCC; the penultimate if it is 
long Cv or CvC and if the final syllable is not 
supra-long; otherwise antepenultimate. There 
are some exceptions to this rule, due to mor- 
phophonological constraints: 


i. forms where a penultimate short syllable is 
stressed, CvCv¥Cv(C), CvCvCvCv(C), bear- 
ing the 3rd pers. sg. fem. suffix or the 3rd 
pers. pl. suffix, dardba ‘he hit her’, darabun 
‘he hit them’, madrasétun ‘their school’. 
Here, stress indicates the virtual presence of 
/h/ before the suffixes -a and -un: darab[h]a, 
madrasét[h]un; 

ii. forms where a short final syllable is stressed, 
CvCvCCv. These are vowel-final forms bear- 
ing the 3rd pers. sg. masc. suffix katabti(h) 
[ketzb'ti:] ‘you [fem.] wrote it’, katabneé(h) 
[kaetaeb'ne:] ‘we wrote it’. Here, too, stress 
indicates the virtual presence of [h] of the 3rd 
pers. sg. masc. suffix. 


2.1.2 Phonotactics 


2.1.2.1 Pharyngealization 

Beirut usage is characterized by its remarkable 
faculty for spreading pharyngealization (both 
progressively and regressively) on the syntag- 


Table 3. Independent pronouns 
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matic level. Excepting /i/ and /a/ and the sibilants 
/8/ and /z/, which have the ability to block this 
spreading, all phonemes may bear pharyngeal- 
ization within words. It may be limited to one 
syllable or may cover the entire form, such as 
when it is constituted by a succession of open 
syllables. It does not affect the prefixed imperfect 
marker, mnadrubun [mnadeoboa] ‘we hit them’, 
or the feminine suffix’asba [2asbe] ‘reed’ (unless 
it is in direct contact with the pharyngealization 
inductor phoneme ba’ra [b-a?¢a] ‘cow’), or the 
vowel [e:], reduction of the diphthong /ay/, sef 
[sexf] ‘summer’. 

Among the different groups of speakers, three 
degrees of pharyngealization are attested: (a) 
strong, characteristic of men’s speech, especially 
within the Sunni community; (b) medium, char- 
acteristic of women with a university education 
who often speak French or English; and (c) 
weak, characteristic of groups who usually 
speak a mixed language, Arabic and French or 
Arabic and English. 


Pausal forms 

One observes lax articulation at pauses, entailing 
devoicing and depharyngealization of final conso- 
nants, or vowel lengthening. This phenomenon 
especially affects the suffix -a which is pronounced 
open and long, zgira [zyitre"] ‘small’, madrsa 
[mzed*rse"| ‘school’, which has earned for Beirut 
colloquial Arabic the epithet ‘drawling’. 


2.1.2.2 


2.2 Morphology 


2.2.1 Pronouns 


2.2.1.1 Independent personal pronouns 
Closed variants (two degrees of > ’imdla) have 
been noted in Sunni speech, for the rst pers. sg. 
and pl. ‘ane ~ ani, and nabne. In the 2nd pers. sg. 
masc., ’anta and ’ante coexist, attesting to an 
instability in the distinction of gender. The 3rd 
persons have two allomorphs, the heavy form 
(huwwe, hiyye, hanne) is used for insistence 
(Table 3). 





Ist pers. 





3rd pers. 2nd pers. 
masculine hu ~ huwwe ’anta ~ ante 
feminine hi ~ hiyye ante 
plural hann ~ hanne -antu 


-ana ~°ane ~°dne ~’ani 


nabna ~ nabne 
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2.2.1.2 Possessive/object suffixes 


These are set out in Table 4 


Table 4. Possessive/object suffixes 








3rd pers. 2nd pers. rst pers. 
masculine -u/-O -ak i / -ni 
feminine -a -ik 
plural -un -kun -na 





The rst pers. distinguishes between nominal and 
verbal suffixes. The 3rd pers. sg. masc. suffix is 
-u after consonants, but -O after vowels. 


2.2.1.3 Demonstratives 

There is a distinction between the demonstrative 
adjective and the demonstrative pronouns. The 
invariable adjective ha- is placed before a noun 
which is always defined, ha zzbél ‘these moun- 
tains’. It can combine with a demonstrative pro- 
noun ha lwalad hayda ‘this boy here’. Gender is 
formally marked in the singular. Variants, short 
and long, have been noted in all persons: 


i. near: hayda masc. ~ haydi fem., hada masc. ~ 
hadi fem., hay fem. ‘this one’; hadul, haydul, 
haw ‘these ones [masc. and fem.]’ 

ii. far: haydak masc. ~ haydik fem., hadak masc. 
~ hdadik fem. ‘that one’; hadulik, hawdik, 
‘those ones [masc. and fem.]’ 


A reinforcing element -e, appears at the pause 
for both series: haddle, hawde, haddake, 
hadolike, etc. For expressive purposes (denigra- 
tion) when the referent is a person, the reverse 
order ‘pronoun + noun’ is possible: hadul zZiran 
bala haya ‘these neighbors (are) shameless. 


2.2.1.4. Presentatives 

Presentatives are composed of either demonstra- 
tive + independent pronoun, or demonstrative + 
the particle yé (*iyya) + the personal suffix: 
hayda hu ~ yé ‘it’s him, here he is’. 

A particle, yah-, followed by suffix pronouns 
is at the origin of a paradigm of exclamatory 
presentatives: yabhu, yahbi, yabhiyun ‘here he 
is!, here she is!, here they are!’. 


2.2.1.5 Relative pronouns 

The relative pronoun yalli, [Plli], [Plle], [Pl] 
invariable, [bint 7] kénit ‘the girl who was’, can 
be combined with the demonstrative ha: halli 
baddu ‘the one who wants’, halli batrid ‘what 
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you want’, or can be used on its own, yalli rah 
rab ‘what is gone is gone’. The relative pronoun 
ma is only encountered in set expressions, 
mbarak ma zékun ‘blessed be your newborn’. 


2.2.1.6 Interrogative pronouns 

i. ‘who’ min, can be followed by a person 
suffix or an independent pronoun, minu/-a 
or min huwwe ~ hiyye ‘who is he (him ~ 
her)’; inverse order is used for focus, huwwe 
min ‘who is it?’. 

ii. ‘what’ su. 

iii. ‘which’ ‘ayya, can be followed by the 
numeral wabad, ‘ayya wabad/wahde ‘which 
one [masc./fem.]’; or by a personal suffix, 
fayy-é ‘which one [masc.]’, ayyé-ha ‘which 
one [fem.]’, ‘ayyé-hun ‘which ones’. 


2.2.2 Adverbs 

i. place: ‘here’ hon; ‘there’ honik. 

ii. temporal: ‘now’ halla’; ‘tomorrow’ bukra; 
‘yesterday’ mbdrib; ‘early’ bakkir; ‘today’ 
lyom. 

iii, manner: ‘slowly’ Gla mabl, Sway Sway, 
bibudw’; it is generally possible to create 
adverbs of manner using bi- followed by the 
nominal form, bsar@ ‘fast, quickly’, bzar’a 
‘courageously’, braweé? ‘softly, calmly’. 

iv. affirmation: ‘yes’ 7é; ‘it is so’ mbala; 
‘assuredly’ ‘akid; ‘maybe’ yimkin, barke. 

v. negation: ‘no’ la’. 

vi. interrogative adverbs: ‘where’ wén; ‘towards 
where’ la wén; ‘from where’ mnén; ‘when’ 
‘aymtin, °emta; ‘how’, kif; ‘how much’, 
-addeés; ‘why’, 1é(5), lay. 


Interrogative adverbs are usually placed at the 
head of the utterance. In nominal phrases, 
‘how’ and ‘where’ can be constructed with a 
suffix pronoun: wena ‘where is she?’, kifak ‘how 
are your’. 


2.2.3 Particles 

In speech, the definite article al- [Pl], [l] is 
attached to the preceding lexeme, thus gemi- 
nates resulting from its assimilation to homor- 
ganic consonants are separated rds-as Saéra ‘the 
top of the tree’. 


2.2.3.1 Genitive markers 

To express adnominal possession (2.3.1.3), the 
dialect has recourse to a specific marker taba‘ 
(< t-b- ‘ ‘follow’) followed by the possessor or its 
representative suffix. 
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2.2.3.2 Negation 

There are two negation forms, md and mas, of 
which the first, md, is restricted to verbs. The 
morpheme mas is used for nominal negation, 
mas kbir ‘not big’, and, under certain conditions, 
for verbal negation (see 2.3.2.5). 


2.2.3.3 Question introducing particles 

The most frequently used are: yd tara, placed at 
the head or at the end of an utterance, ’azd ya 
tara ‘has he come?’; preceded by hal, it is placed 
at the head of the utterance; s7, always placed at 
the end of an utterance baddak yé si ‘do you 
want it?’; madri always comes at the head, madri 
Su baddu ‘[who knows] what he wants’ 


2.2.3.4 Existentials 

The existential phrase is constructed with ff 
‘there is’ of locative origin *fi + h ‘in him’, gram- 
maticalized and set (see 2.3.2.6). 


2.2.3.5 Conjunctions 

i. Coordinating conjunctions: ‘and’, w, can take 
on a temporal meaning ‘then, during...’ or 
one of spatio-temporal concomitance, ’aza w- 
ayyé ‘he came with him’. Further, ‘with’ ma‘; 
‘but’ bass; ‘or’ walla ~’aw. 

ii. Subordinating conjunctions: ‘so that, until’ 
ta; ‘as soon as’ bass, lamma, Si; ‘when’ wa’t 
alli; ‘just as soon as, hardly’ ma... alla; 
‘that’ ’annu; ‘if? ’an, ’aza; ‘because’ la’an[nu] 
invariable. 


Table 5. Cardinal numbers 
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2.2.3.6 Exclamations 

yu > admiring; bas > admiring and surprised; yeh 
> surprised; ya ?atisi > surprised and indignant; 
yiy, tfua > disgusted; walaw > surprised ‘well 
now!’; ya wayl- (with a suffix representing the 
speaker) > suffering, hardship. 


2.2.4 Nouns 

On the morphological level, one notes the high 
productivity of the pattern CaCCuC for the 
affective diminutive, Sattur ‘little courageous 
one’, hammiir ‘little donkey’, and also the high 
productivity of the external plural -ét. Com- 
bined with collectives or other plural stems it has 
an affective value ‘ahléti ‘my parents’. The suffix 
-ét is also attested in borrowed words, telefonét 
‘telephones’, kombyuterét ‘computers’. 

The dual serves as plural for paired body parts 
(— pseudo-dual), ‘inayn ~ ‘inén ‘eyes’, ’azrayn ~ 
-azren ‘feet’. It also expresses an indeterminate 
quantity, ‘some, a little bit’, s7 ’arsén ‘a little 
money’, ma‘u’arsayn ‘he has some money’. 


2.2.5 Numerals 

On the different uses of ‘one’ see 2.3.1.1. The 
number ‘two’ is usually replaced by the dual 
suffix -ayn. 

From 3 to ro the cardinal numbers have three 
allomorphs (Table 5): a long form for counting, 
telling time, etc.; a short form before words begin- 
ning with a consonant; a form bearing the suffix - 
-t (*-at) before words beginning with a vowel. 





(1) Long forms 


I-10 wahad/wabda tnén tléta ?arb'a xamsa satta sabia = tména tasa = ‘aSra 
ti-19_ = hda‘s tnas —tléetta’s ?arba‘ta’S xamsta‘§ satta‘§ sab‘ta’$ tménta’$ tas‘ta§ ‘asrin 
Ioo- miyya mitén ~ mitayn tlét miyya -arba‘ miyya 
1,000 -alf -alféen ~alfayn tlétalef -arbatt aléf 
(2) From 3 to ro 

Before consonant initial words 

tlet ?arba’  xams_ satt sab’ tmén tas ‘“asr 

Before vowel initial words 

tlet ?arba‘t xamst satt sabt tmént  tast ‘asrt 

(3) From rr to 19 

hdaSar  tndSar_ tlétta’Sar ?arba‘ta’Sar xamsta‘Sar  sattSar sab‘ata’Sar_ tmeénta‘Sar _ tas‘ta‘Sar 
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From 11 to rg all cardinal numbers end with 
the suffix -ar. From 3 to ro, the noun is always 
in the plural; from 11 on, the noun is in the sin- 
gular. miyya ‘too’ has a short variant mit. 

Words referring to body parts, such as rds 
‘head’, and ’asbi‘ ‘finger’ may be used as count 
nouns. Their distribution is clearly motivated by 
the shape of what is being counted, whether it is 
rounded or oblong, ¢lét rus ganam ‘three sheep’, 
ras banadira ‘one tomato’, ’asbi‘ xydr ‘one 
cucumber’. 

All cardinal numbers can be used as pronominal 
anaphorics: Starayt tafféb w’akalt wahda ‘I bought 
some apples and ate one’. The numeral ‘one’ can 
carry the dual suffix -ayn to signify ‘two’ ‘akalt 
wahbdtayn ‘I ate two of them’, and the plural suffix 
-ét for feminine nouns only, ‘akalt xams wabdeét ‘I 
ate five of them’. Used with person suffixes, it takes 
on the meaning of ‘all alone’; it is usually preceded 
by the dative particle la, Stagalt la wahdi ‘I worked 
all alone’. 


2.2.6 Verbs 


2.2.6.1 Form! 

Today, there are still traces of the semantico-syn- 
tactic distinction between active ~ deponent ~ 
qualitative verbs, historically established on the 
basis of the distribution of the vowels (-a-), (-i-) 
and (-) of the basic verb stem. As in the major- 
ity of dialects, the vocalization (-u-) has given 
way to the vocalization (-i-). One therefore finds 
two stems CaCaC and CaCiC. 

Under CaCaC one finds active and middle 
voices, transitive and intransitive verbs; under 
CaCiC, middle and reflexive verbs, labile intran- 
sitive and transitive verbs, semantically grouped 
into movement verbs, emotion and perception 
verbs, grooming verbs, and cognition verbs. In 
general, the vocalizations (-a-) and (-i-) do not 
contrast within the same form (contrary to other 
Lebanese dialects, El-Hajje 1954; El-Zein 1981). 
Only a few minimal pairs have been noted, ’ani‘ 


Table 6. Conjugations of ‘strong’ verbs 
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‘to be convinced’ ~ ana‘ ‘to convince’, xarib ‘to 
deteriorate [intr.]’ ~ xarab ‘to deteriorate 
[trans.]’, xali’ ‘to be born’ ~ xala’ ‘to create’. 


2.2.6.2 Derived verbs 

Middle verbs of the CaCiC type show corre- 
sponding causative forms (Form II or Form IV), 
Sarib ‘to drink’ ~ Sarrab ‘to make drink’, halik ‘to 
be worn out’ ~ ahblak ‘to wear someone out’ 
(Naim 2001). 

The reflexive is expressed by the derived 
forms, Form V (t-CvCCvC), Form VI (t-Cv 
CvC), and Form VIII (CtvCvC), very much alive 
in the dialect (see 2.3.2.1). 

One notes the loss of Form IV often replaced 
by Form II which, as has been observed for 
Syrian Arabic, forms doublets with Form I in 
characterized roots (Lentin 1991), and the weak 
productivity of Form VII (7- prefix), replaced in 
asubjectal constructions by the 3rd pers. pl. of 
the base form, and by Form V for a base formed 
on Form II. 


2.2.6.3 Inflexions of the imperfect and perfect 
tenses (Table 6) 

In Form I of the ‘strong’ verb, the perfect tense 
shows two vocalizations CaCaC and CaCiC, 
and the imperfect tense shows three yaCCaC, 
yaCCuC and yaCCiC, the vocalization (-i-) 
showing very low productivity. 

The simple form of the imperfect tense 
appears in bound uses and in modal uses such as 
the optative and the injunctive ‘alla yxallik ‘God 
preserve you, I beg of you’, yas¢fill ‘that he fend 
for himself, too bad for him’. Apart from these 
constructions, the imperfect preceded by the 
particle b- [b], [ba] expresses the indicative 
mode. 


2.2.6.4 Particles and auxiliaries 

The verb ‘to be’ kan serves as temporal auxiliary. 
It is compatible with other particles such as ‘am 
(progressive) and rah (periphrastic future), 








Perfect Imperfect 

3rd pers. and pers. Ist pers. 3rd pers. and pers. Ist pers. 
masculine katab katabt katabt yaktub taktub -aktub 
feminine katabit katabti taktub taktbi 
plural katabu katabtu katabna yaktbu taktbu naktub 
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which are set. Other particles add temporal or 
aspectual information to the verb form. 

With movement and displacement verbs, the 
progressive is expressed through the participial 
form. The other aspectual distinctions are 
expressed by aspect-indicated verbs: 

sar (bysir) + imperfect > inchoative-durative: 
sar yul ‘he begins saying’ 

ballas (byballis) + imperfect > inchoative, 
bukra byballis yxabbarun ‘tomorrow he will 
begin telling them’ 

aid (bya’‘ud) + imperfect > durative-incho- 
ative, ’a‘id yxabbarna hayétu ‘he began telling us 
his life story’ 

dall (bydall) + imperfect > durative, dallit 
tamsi ta... ‘she kept walking until . . .’ 

ba’i + imperfect > durative; yab’a (imperfect) 
+ imperfect (with negation) > injunctive, md 
taba tawwi sawtak ‘don’t raise your voice’; 
yab‘a + b-imperfect > volitional, mnaba mnarza’ 
sawa ‘we will come back together’ 

am (by’um) + imperfect or perfect > incho- 
ative (sudden beginning of the action), ’a4m 

darabni ‘all of a sudden he hit me’; yum 
(imperfect ) + imperfect > injunctive (modal use), 

a 'atum Pallu ‘careful, don’t go and tell him!’ 

razi‘ (byarza‘) + imperfect or perfect > itera- 
tive razi alla ‘he tells her once again’ 

‘ad (by ud) + perfect > iterative ‘once again’, 
in the negative phrase ‘any more’, md ‘adit 
‘akalit ‘she didn’t eat any more’. 


2.2.6.5 The imperative 

The imperative (Table 7) is characterized by a 
lengthening of the vowel of the 2nd pers. sg. 
masc., /—a-/ [z] and /-a-/ [9:] linked to prosodic 
phenomena characteristic of monosyllables 
(articulatory energy, pause); these vowels are 
shortened in the other persons (disyllabic). 


Table 7. The imperative 





ktab [ktoxb] 
ktabi [ktabe] 
ktabu [ktabu] 


nzal [nzze1]] 
nzali [nzele| 
nzala [nzelu| 





For the rst pers. pl. the exhortative value of the 
imperative is often expressed in the dialect by 
the particle yalla or the auxiliary xallina, or also 
the verb ‘to come’ in the imperative ta‘d, ta‘7, ta 
placed before the rst pers. pl. of the imperfect 
tense of the verb: yalla namsi ~ xallind namsi 
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‘let’s go, let’s leave’, yalla ~ xallind ~ tad namsi 
‘let’s go, let’s leave’. 


2.2.7. Weak verbs 


2.2.7.1 Geminated verbs 

Geminated verbs have /-a-/ in the perfect tense 
and /-3-/ in the imperfect tense, rarely /-a-/, 
zann/byzZann ‘to go crazy’, natt/bynatt ‘to jump’, 
‘add/by'add ‘to bite’. In the imperative, contrary 
to ‘strong’ verbs, the 2nd pers. sg. masc. vowel is 
not long, natt ‘jump!’, dall ‘show!’. 


2.2.7.2 Verbs, Iw or Iy 

These change their consonants in the imperfect 
tense in @, 7, or u, byéxud ‘to take’, byusal ‘to 
arrive’, byibas ‘to dry up’. The imperatives do 
not differ from ‘strong’ verbs. 


2.2.7.3. Verbs Iw 

These are of the CaCaC or CaCiC type: wa‘ad, 
‘to promise’, warim ‘to swell’. The thematic 
vowel of the imperfective is (-a-). The verbs ly, 
rare (three have been noted), show a perfect 
tense of the CaCiC type: yabis, ‘to dry up’, yatim 
‘to be orphaned’, ya’is ‘to despair’. 


2.2.7.4. Verbs IIw/y 

These all show in the perfect tense the long 
vowel -é- (allophonic [-a:-]) and in the imperfect 
one of the three vocalizations -é-, -a@-, or -i- (the 
same as in the imperative), ném, némi, nému 
‘sleep’, xaf, xaft, xafu ‘fear’, rub, rubi, rubu ‘go 
away’, 2ib, zibi, Zibu ‘bring’. 


2.2.7.5 Verbs with Illy 

These belong to the CaCaC, byaCCiC or CaCiC, 
byaCCaC type: ramda/byarmi ‘to throw’, 
nasilbyansa ‘to forget’, raxi/byarxd ‘to soften’. 
Some verbs of the CaCiC type have their imper- 
fect in byaCCiC: baki/byabki ‘to cry’, masil 
byamsi ‘to walk’, bakilbyabki ‘to speak’. In the 
imperative the final vowel is long: rxi, rxi, rxu 
‘to release’, usd, nsi, nsu ‘to forget’. 


2.2.7.6 Doubly weak verbs 

The doubly weak verbs, ’aza/byazi, ‘to come’, 
watilbyuta ‘to become low’, ’awilbya’wa ‘to 
become strong’ are conjugated irregularly, for 
example *2da’a ‘to come, arrive’ (Table 8) that do 
not distinguish gender in the 2nd pers. sg. of the 
imperfect. 
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Table 8. ’aza ‘to come’ 
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Perfect Imperfect 
3rd pers. 2ndpers. xstpers. 3rdpers. 2ndpers. rst pers. 
masculine aga Zit Zit byazi btazi bai 
feminine — ait Ziti btagi btazi 
plural agit itu Zina byazu btazu mnagi 





For the imperative, a different verb is used, ta‘a, 
tai, tau ‘come!’. 


2.3 Syntax 


2.3.1 Noun phrases 
2.3.1.1 Expression of indefiniteness and 
specificity 
For the formal expression of indefiniteness, the 
numeral ‘one’ is used, wahbad, wahda, but it 
never represents an indefinite article. As an 
indefinite pronoun, wahad is equivalent to 
‘someone’ with a set allophone in the indirect 
case hadan (negative variant, md hada ‘no one’) 
in negative, interrogative, and injunctive con- 
structions, azamnd wahad bya‘rfak ‘we invited 
someone who knows you’, badan ’aza ‘did any- 
one come?’. Before generic person terms, ‘man, 
woman, child’, wdabad emphatically marks 
indefiniteness; its presence implies the presence 
of supplementary information concerning the 
person represented (speficity): Saft wabad razzeél 
we if ‘ardsu ‘I saw a man [someone] standing on 
his head’; Saft razzel we’if ‘ardsu ‘I saw a man 
standing on his head’; (?) Saft wabad razzel 
(unacceptable); (?) Saft wahad (unacceptable). 
The pronoun wahad may be preceded by the 
particle si, which reinforces its indefiniteness. 
Preceded by the definite article, lwabad, it 
signifies the neutral pronoun ‘one’, Su baddu y’ul 
lwahad? ‘what can one say?’. Preceded by kall 
‘all’ it is equivalent to ‘each’, kall wahad 
minkun ... ‘each of you...’. Combined with 
the ordinal form of ‘two’, it expresses the dis- 
tributive, wahad w tténi ‘one . . . the other’. 


2.3.1.2 Construct state 

One finds two types of genitive construction. The 
most common type, which is compatible with all 
semantic contexts, is the one traditionally desig- 
nated by — ‘construct state’, ’azr ttawla ‘the 
table’s leg’, bant ’axti ‘my sister’s daughter’. The 


second, analytical, type makes use of the genitive 
marker taba‘ ~ ta‘ ~ taal (the last two forms are 
typical of the Beirut Sunni dialects), placed 
between the noun and its determiner, both lex- 
emes being preceded by the definite article, /ktéb 
taba‘ lm‘alma ‘the teacher’s book’. The analytical 
construction is bound by semantic constraints: it 
is incompatible with a possessed object belong- 
ing to the domain of what is inalienable (kinship 
terms, part-whole relations etc.). One cannot say 
Ibant taba‘ ’axti ‘my sister’s daughter’ or Pazr 
taba‘ ttawla ‘the table’s leg’. Analytical con- 
structs are mostly found in contexts of focus or 
specification. 

The particle taba‘ (lit. ‘following’) followed 
by person suffixes also serves for the expression 
of the possessive pronouns taba ~ taba‘ik... 
‘mine, yours... .’, haydd ta‘uli ‘this one is mine’; 
used in this way it alternates with the dative 
particle ’al-, hayda taUli ~ taba ~ ali ‘this one 
is mine’. 


2.3.1.3 Quantifiers 

There are different forms to express the same 
notion of quantity. For the notion of ‘paucity’ one 
finds: 


i. Sway ‘a little’ with an intensive allomorph 
Swayye or Swayyat, the bound element is nec- 
essarily an indefinite plural or collective, xdd 
Sway ‘take some’, ‘akal Swayye ‘he ate a little 
[very little]’, ‘tine Swayyat masdre ‘give me 
some money’; 

ii. natfa ‘very little’ expresses a degree of paucity 
superior to Sway. This particle has an affec- 
tive allophone nattife; it is mostly used 
before a collective, natfat bann ‘some coffee’, 
nattufat sakkar ‘very little sugar’. 


Paucity is also expressed by the dual suffix -ayn: 
ma‘uarsayn ‘he has money’ (2.2.4). 

For the plural one finds: kam ‘some’ + 
indefinite singular noun, ‘andnd kam talmiz ‘we 
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have some students’; ba‘d ‘some’ + definite plu- 
ral noun, ba‘d Pashab ‘some friends’; kall ‘each, 
every, all’ + indefinite noun in the singular but 
definite in the plural, kall walad ‘each ~ every 
child’, kall lwléd ‘all the children’ 


2.3.2 Verbal phrase 

The order in the verbal phrase can be either VSO 
or SVO. In general, terms governed by a transi- 
tive verb follow the verb but there are also con- 
structions with direct government introduced by 
the dative preposition la ‘to’. These construc- 
tions, which were more frequent formerly, have 
been explained through Syriac influence (Feghali 
1928). Today, they have an expressive value, a 
rhetorical function of highlighting and insis- 
tence, and are found in constructions where the 
direct complement is represented by a suffix in 
the verb form, in an anticipatory manner: hiyye 
Séftu la lharami ‘she, she saw him, the thief’. 

In doubly transitive verb forms, with direct 
objects anaphorically represented, the suffix 
representing the argument most closely linked to 
the verb is separated from it by the particle yeé-, 
‘taytak yéha ‘I gave her to you’. With double 
object verbs, direct and indirect, it is the indirect 
object introduced by /- that is next to the verb, 
the direct object is in second position, separated 
from the verb form by the particle yé-, sufi-li 
yéha ma‘a barara si ‘Check if she has a fever’ (lit. 
‘look for me her, has she fever?’). 


2.3.2.1 Reflexive and reciprocal analytical 
constructions 

Another characteristic of the dialect concerns 
the analytic expression of reflexive and recipro- 
cal phrases (Naim 2004). The reflexive is gener- 
ally expressed by the verb. Form V (tCvCCvC) 
or Form VIII (CtvCvC), depending on the basic 
stem. As decausatives, these forms modify the 
verb’s valence and lend the verb an internal ori- 
entation, kabbal (Form II) ‘to put kohl on’ - 
tkabhal ‘to put kohl on oneself’, farkas ‘to trip 
someone’ — tfarkas ‘to trip’. The reciprocal is 
usually expressed by Form VI (tC¥CvC), which 
gives the verb a bilateral orientation, ‘abat ‘to 
hug someone’ — ta@batu ‘to hug each other’, 
salah ‘to forgive someone’ — tsdlahii ‘to become 
reconciled [reciprocally]’. 

Alongside derivatives, the dialect makes use of 
emphatic or intensive markers following the 
basic verb form to express reflexives and recipro- 
cals, the intensifier /al- (lit. ‘state, situation’) fol- 
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lowed by a suffix representing the subject in the 
case of reflexives, and the intensifier ba‘d- 
(2.3.1.3), followed or not by the plural suffix, for 
the reciprocal: t‘awwad ‘he became accustomed’ 
and awwad hdlu ‘he became accustomed’; 
tdarabu ‘they hit each other’ (Form VI) and 
darabu ba‘d(-un) (Form I) ‘they hit each other’. 

These constructions show a connection 
between different strategies of reflexivization 
and the meaning of the predicate: hdl- is gener- 
ally attested with verbs conventionally oriented 
at others (K6nig and Siemund 1999) such as ‘to 
hit’, ‘to speak’, darab halu ‘he hit himself’, 
byabki halu ‘he is talking to himself’; in these 
constructions, the intensifier occupies the posi- 
tion of object and signals the co-reference of the 
verb’s two arguments. When the verb’s orienta- 
tion is internal (not other-directed), such as with 
‘to rest’, the presence of the intensifier highlights 
the participation of the initiator and co-refer- 
ence between the agent and the beneficiary, 
baddi rayyib bali ‘I want to rest’ instead of baddi 
?artéb (Form VIII ) ‘I want to rest’; the intensifier 
modifies the argument structure and institutes 
the presence of two participants whereas only 
one is required. 

Concerning reciprocity, constructions with 
ba‘d emphasize the sequentiality of the action 
(Kemmer 1993) instead of considering its simul- 
taneity: byat‘abatu (Form VI) ‘they are embrac- 
ing each other’, bya‘btu ba‘d ‘they are embracing 
one another’. 


2.3.2.3 Performatives 

Speech acts are constructed with a verb in the 
Ist pers. sg. perfect tense, followed by an 
anaphoric pronoun representing the addressee; 
in certain cases the presence of the addressee is 
not formally marked but is simply implied in the 
enunciation situation. The perfect tense con- 
comitant with the speech act here takes on the 
value of a ‘present of address’ (Naim-Sanbar 
1993), balaft ‘I swear’, *altallik skati ‘I tell you: 
shut up’. 


2.3.2.4 Intent, wishes 

To express optativity, the imperfect tense is 
rarely used except in set expressions, yxallik 
‘[God] preserve you’, ytawwil ‘amrak ‘[God] 
grant you long life’. In general, particles are 
used: (ya) rayt + noun or pronominal suffix + 
verb in the perfect tense (for regrets) or verb in 
the imperfect tense (for wishes); alla + perfect 
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or imperfect preceded by b- (except in negative 
sentences) for wishes; néwi (participial form, 
néwya, néwyin) + imperfect for intent; badd- + 
pronominal suffix + imperfect for wishes, 
desires. Used on its own with person suffixes, 
this particle is equivalent to the verb ‘to want’. 


2.3.2.5 Negation 
Verbal negation is mostly accomplished by the 
particles md and mas. The particle 1d, attested in 
set expressions, is being superseded by md. It is 
active in double negation phrases. As negation 
adverb, it takes on three forms: /d, Ia’, Ia’a ‘no’. 

The particle md is placed before the verb; it is 
compatible with the perfect and the imperfect 
tenses, regardless of the temporal value of the 
latter. It can be reinforced by the particles ba’a 
and Si, or by the adverb ‘abadan, and can consti- 
tute discontinuous negation, ‘not... anything’, 
‘not...any more’ and ‘not... at all’. 

The particle mas is attested with a verb in the 
present or future tense. For nominal negation, 
the only particle used is mas. 


2.3.2.6 Existential, possessive, and locative 
sentences 
In the Beirut dialect, and more generally in the 
Syria-Lebanon-Palestine linguistic area, existen- 
tial and possessive constructions have compara- 
ble structures: a predicatoid (ff for existentials, 
‘and- and ma‘- for possessives), a theme and a 
location argument. The theme argument associ- 
ated with localization is indefinite in both cases: 
fi katub ‘attawla ‘there are books on the table’, 
‘andi ~ ma‘% katub ‘I have books ~ with me’. Both 
constructions also share the word order 
(Predicatoid + Subject) of the verbal phrase. 
The locative construction differs by its definite 
theme, which occupies the subject function trig- 
gering agreement with the temporal exponent 
Imabbaya kénit ‘attawla ‘the eraser was on the 
table’, which is not the case with possessives or 
existentials. Furthermore, its word order is the 
same as that of nominal phrases (Subject + 


Table 9. Existential, possessive, locative constructions. 
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Predicatoid). The principal points of conver- 
gence and divergence between these three con- 
struction types are shown in Table 9. 

The distribution of the relaters ‘and and ma‘ 
depends on the encoded notions of possession. 
The relater ‘and encodes ‘permanent’ possession 
and the relater ma‘ ‘temporary’ possession; both 
can serve to encode ‘abstract possession’ (Naim 
2003). 
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Bengali 


People often make particular linguistic variants 
straightforward indexes of identity. This lacks 
analytic validity but reveals the linguistic ideo- 
logies upon which the politics of nationalism 
often turn (Bauman and Briggs 2003). Follow- 
ing Stewart (2001), we should be cautious of 
modern notions that linguistic form (e.g., 
Bengali discourse full of Sanskrit- or Perso- 
Arabic-derived words) directly reflects an 
author’s politico-religious stance or a Hindu or 
Muslim identity conceived as a pure essence. 

Ask Bangladeshis what divides Muslim from 
Hindu speech and they will mention pani (vs. jal) 
‘water’. This favorite index actually derives 
from Sanskrit. Yet, the ‘Muslim’ valeur of pani 
is a social fact. Such facts warrant attention to 
ideological representations of ‘Perso-Arabic’ 
lexemes in Bengali — and suggest that lists 
of loanwords require reanalysis in terms of 
ideologies. 


I. SEMANTIC DOMAINS 


The semantic categories of Arabic loanwords in 
Bengali reveal the history of Bengali Islam. “The 
ordinary Bengali words for ‘paper’ kagoj (Arabic 
kagad) and ‘pen’ kolom (Arabic qalam) [are] 
both... corrupted loanwords” (Eaton 1993: 
293). Muslims spread literacy in Bengal, and 
associated terms reflect that fact. 

Bengali Muslim kin terms are also mostly 
Arabic. Muslims usually call fathers abba; 
Hindus use baba. Some loanwords like mullah 
or imam designate Muslim social categories or 
reflect institutions of Mughal governance, e.g. 
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the (now honorific) title gadi (kazi). Then there 
are labels designating high birth — sayyid, Sex, 
asraf— which played a significant role in Bengal’s 
social history (Ahmed 1981). Bengali Muslims 
use different honorifics from Hindus, e.g. Saheb 
(like ‘Mister’). Muslim names are also typically 
Arabic. The r9th-century Islamization of Bengal 
involved rural Muslims rejecting their ‘Hindu’ 
(Bengali) names (Ahmed 1981:106). 

Other salient loanwords denote ritual acts — 
e.g. bajj. In late 2oth century Dhaka, Bengali 
newspapers were peppered with such terms; 
their use peaks during Ramadan. Musa 
(1995:93) lists 28, including axeri munajat ‘final 
prayer’, id mobdrak ‘happy Id’, zakat ‘alms’, 
janaza ‘funeral prayer’, and milad mabfil ‘gath- 
ering to celebrate [the Prophet’s] birth’. 


2. PHONOLOGY AND GRAMMATICAL 
CATEGORIES OF LOANWORDS 


Phonological nativization of loanwords has been 
the rule in the past. Arabic /a/ in unstressed sylla- 
bles has followed Bengali rules of vowel har- 
mony to become /o/ in syllables preceding a high 
vowel (/u/ or /i/). Arabic consonants were gener- 
ally replaced with their closest Bengali counter- 
parts. The spelling of Arabic-derived terms has 
recently undergone ‘reform’. The Islamic Preach- 
ing Mission, once the Toblig Jamat, is now the 
Tablig Jamayat; mowlanas are now mawlanas, at 
least in writing (Musa 1995:93). Most Arabic 
loanwords are nouns, typically appearing in 
otherwise purely Bengali contexts and receiving 
Bengali affixation (masjid-e ‘in the mosque’) 
rather than Arabic morphology such as the 
definite article. Phrases like bisso-ijtema‘ ‘world 
gathering’ or siyam-sadhona ‘fasting-asceticism’ 
that join Arabic loanwords with Sanskrit deriva- 
tives are common. The 17th-century rise in non- 
nominal Arabic elements borrowed into Bengali 
was reversed in the 18th century — probably 
reflecting the declining fortunes of Persian under 
British hegemony (Mannan 1966:73). Among 
the non-nominal borrowings is the Arabic zahir, 
used by the early 18th-century poet Vidyapati 
(Mannan 1966:67) in a verb phrase karilo zahir 
‘make manifest’. This illustrates the way Arabic 
loanwords can appear in Bengali verb phrases by 
virtue of the latter’s capacity to form compound 
verbs using nouns or adjectives and the Bengali 
pro-verb kar ‘do.’ 
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3. COUNTS AND FREQUENCY OF 
ARABIC AND ISLAMICATE ELEMENTS 
IN BENGALI 


There are no large corpus-based linguistic 
studies of Bengali, let alone of the frequency 
of Perso-Arabic terms in actual instances of 
contemporary Bengali discourse. Writing in 
pre-Partition Calcutta, $.K. Chatterji counted 
2,500 Perso-Arabic terms in Bengali (Chatterji 
1934:210; Ahmed 1981:121). Writing 30 years 
later in Islamic East Pakistan, Hilali (1967) 
listed 9,000 such loanwords. But the relation of 
such ‘counts’ to actual usage is unknown. 

We find a range of loanword frequencies in a 
small corpus of carefully transcribed, naturally 
occurring Bengali speech of various registers. In 
‘Latifa’s’ 1992 lament (Wilce 1998) only 6 per- 
cent of total word tokens were Perso-Arabic 
loans. By contrast, in the Bengali ‘translation’ of 
an Arabic prayer offered at a 1991 wedding 
(Wilce 2002), about 33 percent of the total 
words are Arabic loans. 

Arabic-laden prayers and other speech regis- 
ters — and metadiscourses on the frequency of 
loanwords - reflect linguistic ideologies insepa- 
rable from postcoloniality and competing 
nationalisms (Irvine and Gal 2000). Such ide- 
ologies played a clear role in the history of 
Bengali. 


4. HISTORY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Apparently, it was the Hindu poet Bharat 
Chandra in his poem Mansingha Kavya (1752) 
who coined the term dobhasi Bangla ‘dual lan- 
guage’ (Haq 1957:174) fora register using many 
Perso-Arabic loanwords. Some dobhasi litera- 
ture was written in the > nasta‘liq script, or in 
Bengali written from right to left. 

Haq argues that dobhasi reflects the 19th-cen- 
tury Wahhabi movement in southern Bengal. 
Abdul Mannan, who wrote the definitive treat- 
ment of dobhasi literature in 1966, sees its origins 
in earlier Mughal patronage of Bengali. The first 
work on record “which has preserved evidence of 
the influence of the language of Muslim rulers [on 
Bengali] is the Mongsavijzyo of Bipradas Piplai”, a 
Brahmin (ca. 1495 C.E., Mannan 1966:59). 

Bharat Chandra wrote the following (from 
Onnodamongol): 


na robe prosad gun [Persian, Arabic, 


Hindustani] 

na hobe rosal lack grace and poetic 
quality. 

atoeb o kohi bhasa_ Ihave chosen, therefore, 
the 


yaboni misal 








the mixed language of 
the Muslims. 


ye hok se hok The ancient sages have 
bhasa kavyo ros declared: “Any language 
loye may be used. The impor- 


tant thing is poetic qual- 
ity” (Mannan 1966: 
69-70; emphasis added) 


This precolonial aesthetic of mixture gave way 
to a drive for purification. 

In the roth century, dobhasi Bengali bor- 
rowed even more Perso-Arabic lexemes, perhaps 
(ironically) reflecting forces unleashed by 
Halhed’s (1969/1778) Grammar of the Bengal 
Language. Halhed considered foreign elements 
pollutants in the “pure Bengalese”. He acknowl- 
edged “the modern [mixed] jargon of the king- 
dom” but declared the loanwords unintelligible 
outside large cosmopolitan towns (1969:xiv). 
Following Halhed’s lead, British Orientalists 
and Hindu pundits working in Calcutta (Ft. 
William College) produced a Sanskritized re- 
gister successfully promulgated as ‘standard 
Bengali’. The intensification of Perso-Arabic 
borrowings in r9th-century dobhasi was thus a 
reaction to Orientalism and the Sanskritization 
of Bengali. As emerging Hindu and Muslim 
leaders competed for populist appeal, they 
declared the others’ favored register (Sanskri- 
tized vs. dobhasi) “unintelligible to the masses”. 

Some of Halhed’s successors — e.g. William 
Carey — at least for a time rejected linguistic 
purism. “A multitude of words, originally 
Persian or Arabic, are constantly employed in 
common conversation, which perhaps ought to 
be considered as enriching rather than corrupt- 
ing the language” (Carey 18or:iii; emphasis in 
original). But Qayyum (1981) notes that later 
editions of Carey’s Grammar omitted these 
words. Around 1850, British missionary James 
Long dubbed the Islamized form of Bengali 
“Musalman Bengali” (later called Musalmani 
Bangla — a form relevant to producing targeted 
translations of the Bible). 
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Around 1900, members of the Hindu Bengali 
intelligentsia, such as Dinesh Chandra Sen and 
Rabindranath Tagore, made “Bengali litera- 
ture” central to their “romantic nationalism” 
(Chakrabarty 2004). They believed that “the 
national [Bengali] literature” could engender a 
mystical union of the divergent groups of 
Bengali speakers, transcending the Hindu- 
Muslim divide. While they somewhat naively 
advocated this vision, Muslims in the united 
British Indian state of Bengal formed a Muslim 
Literary Association (1911), sensing that the 
Bengal Literary Academy (formed in 1893) was 
in some subtle way simply a “Hindu Bengali 
Literature Society”. But it was subtle. Hindu 
romantic nationalists did not advocate anything 
like the expurgation of Perso-Arabic words from 
Bengali. That was not what alienated Muslim 
literary figures. What the Hindu romanticists 
did so successfully was to promulgate a lexically 
Sanskritized Bengali that somehow appeared to 
be both the unmarked form of the language and 
the prestige variety. 


5. MUSLIM ATTITUDES TO OFFICIAL 
SUPPORT OF BENGALI 


Colonial control required understanding and 
ranking various forms of Bengali. Two visions 
competed, ascribing to Bengali an enduring 
Hindu ‘essence’ or a growing Islamic influence. 
The first branded Musalmani ‘unintelligible’. 
The second prompted colonial officers and 
some Muslim leaders to propose a ‘separate 
language’ for Bengali Muslims (Ahmed 
1981:122). But colonial intelligentsia made 
Sanskritized Bengali represent not only a pri- 
mordial essence but a prestige standard. Muslim 
Opposition even to a Musalmani variety was 
a reaction to the putative Hindu essence of 
Bengali and to Musalmani’s reputation as an 
“unsophisticated patois” (Ahmed 1981:126; cf. 
Qayyum 1981). 

That some (not all, Anisuzzaman 1996) Mus- 
lims of the mid-2oth century rejected Bengali 
language education indicates Bengali had 
become a bone of contention. Today, Bengali 
historians debate whether Partition was the fruit 
of the Raj’s divide and conquer policy or the res- 
olution of ‘essential’ differences. Metadiscourses 
about Bengali are part of that tortured history. 
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6. THE STATUS OF BENGALI IN THE 
East PAKISTAN AND 
BANGLADESH ERAS 


After Partition, the provincial East Pakistan gov- 
ernment appointed an East Bengal Language 
Committee whose policy goals, summarized under 
the banner sahaj bangla ‘Simple Bengali’, were: “i) 
that .. . Sanskritization... be avoided as far as 
possible by the use of simple phraseology . . .; ii) 
that ...expressions and sentiments of Muslim 
writers should strictly conform to . . . Islamic ide- 
ology; and iii) that the words, idioms and phrases 
in common use in East Bengal, especially those in 
the Puthi. . . literatures be introduced in the lan- 
guage more freely” (Chowdhury 1960, as trans- 
lated by Dil 1986:454). 

The reference to the dobhasi Puthi literature 
makes clear that the “idioms... in common 
use” were Perso-Arabic. Pakistan had strong 
motivations for replacing Sanskritic with 
Islamicate derivatives. Appeals to linguistic 
‘simplicity’ may sound democratic but, in 
Pakistan and elsewhere, often serve other agen- 
das (Bauman and Briggs 2003). 

In the late 1980s, Arabic expressions began 
displacing Persian ones among Muslim Bang- 
ladeshis; Muslims began using Allah hafiz rather 
than the Persian Xoda hdafiz ‘go[o|db[ewith]ye’. 
In 1995, Bangla Academy Director Monsur 
Musa wrote: “Nowadays, in certain Bengali 
newspapers, an eagerness to substitute Arabic 
words for prevailing Persian terms can be seen. 
These newspapers use salat instead of namaz, 
siyam instead of roja — and Allah is considered 
better than Xoda” (1995:92; translation mine). 
Musa noted that the Arabic words in announce- 
ments of religious events made them quite hard 
for the average Bengali to understand — an echo 
of older claims? 


7. CONCLUSION 


While for some, proliferating loanwords repre- 
sent an impure accretion on the language of the 
land of Bengal, for others they can signal the true 
identity of the Bangladeshi nation-state — an 
Islamic identity (Farukkhi 1990). And there are 
many positions in between, for example those 
who celebrate Bengali authors’ playful use of 
Perso-Arabic loanwords (Anisuzzaman 1996). 
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The contemporary Bengali scene is a broad span 
over rapidly moving pani. 
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rt. ARABIC AND BERBER 


At the end of the 7th century, when the first 
Arabs came to Morocco during the Islamic con- 
quests, Berber was the dominant language in 
Northern Africa with the exception of some 
Latinized towns on the Mediterranean coast, 
whose inhabitants were Romance speakers. 
After the Islamic conquests, the Arabization of 
the population seems to have been superficial 
and limited to the major towns. It was only after 
the arrival of the Arab tribes of the Bana Hilal 
and Banu Sulaym in the rath century that 
Arabization progressed in the Maghreb (Colin 
1986:1193-1194). More than anything else, the 
language policies followed by the Maghreb 
countries in the last decades of the 2oth century 
contributed to a strong Arab advance at the 
expense of Berber. 

In view of the historical evolution and the fact 
that Berber is in constant contact with Arabic (in 
both its variants, Classical Arabic and dialects), 
it is hardly surprising that, after more than 14 
centuries, all Berber dialects present a high 
percentage of Arabic loanwords nowadays. 
According to Chaker (1995:118) these percent- 
ages are 38 percent for Kabyli and 25 percent for 
Tashelhit. Touareg, being isolated and far from 
traditional cultural Arabic centers, has no more 
than 5 percent Arabic loanwords. Kossmann 
(1997:7) estimates that there are 20 percent 
loanwords from Arabic in the Berber dialect 
of Figuig. 

Arabic loanwords occur in almost every field, 
but they are particularly important in religion 
and trade, as well as in economic and intellectual 
activities (Chaker 1995:118). In the last decades 
of the 20th century, as a consequence of 
Arabization policies, which tended to diminish 
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the influence of French, many loanwords were 
introduced which were associated with adminis- 
tration and politics. 

All examples quoted in this entry are taken 
from the following works: Laoust (1920), 
Aspinion (1953), Abdel-Massih (1971), Dallet 
(1985), Leguil (1985), Amard (1997), Durand 
(1998), and Kossmann (1997, 2000). Arabic lex- 
ical items are always quoted in their Maghrebi 
dialectal forms except for those specifically noted 
as a loan from Classical Arabic. Arabic verbs are 
always quoted in the 3rd person masc. sg. of the 
perfect and Berber verbs in the 2nd person masc. 
sg. of the imperative. 


2. PHONOLOGY 


Arabic phonemes such as /h/, /‘/, /h/ have been 
incorporated in the Berber inventory, as well 
as the pharyngealized consonants /s/, /t/, /d/ 
(Chaker 1995:1189, 1989:838; such phonemes 
may also appear in genuine Berber words: e.g. 
Riffian a‘addis ‘stomach’); depending on the 
dialect, they may undergo further change: 


i. /h/: Arabic fallab > afallah ‘peasant’ (Tama- 
zight, Tashelhit), Arabic sabhar > asabbar 
‘magician’, Arabic I-hazz > rhazz ‘pilgrim’ 
(Riffian), Arabic s-sabha > ssabht ‘health’, 
Arabic I-bhar > lbhar ‘sea’ (Tamazight). 

ii. /h/: this phoneme rarely occurs and is fre- 
quently elided: Arabic /-fqih > Ifqih ‘learned, 


erudite’ (Tashelhit), Arabic mazhul > 
amazhul ‘irreligious’ (Kabyli), Arabic 
l-bhima > labhimt ‘beast of burden’ 


(Tamazight), Arabic |-bhayam > rbaym ‘herd 
of goats’ (Riffian), Classical Arabic Sahdda > 
Sada ‘profession of Muslim faith’ (Kabyli). 

iii. //: Arabic G@ss > Gss ‘to watch’, Arabic ‘asura 
> ta’Surt ‘feast of Ashoura’ (Tashelhit), 
Arabic s-sd@ > tassa‘t ‘then’ (Tashelhit). 

iv. /s/: occurs in loanwords like Arabic msalla > 
msalla ‘place for prayer’ (Tashelhit), Arabic 
s-sadaqa > ssadagqat ‘alms’ (Tashelhit), 
Classical Arabic al-qissa > Igist ‘story’ 
(Tashelhit). But /s/ is often voiced to /z/: 
Arabic sém > zum (Riffian, Tamazight, 
Tashelhit) and uzgum (Kabyli) ‘to fast’, 
Arabic salla > zgall (Tamazight, Tashelhit) 
and gajj (Riffian) ‘to pray’, Arabic I-hammas 
> lhimaz (Riffian) and hummaz (Tamazight) 
‘chick peas’. 
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v. /t/: a single /t/ is voiced to /d/: Arabic tbib > 
adbib, idbiban ‘doctor, doctors’, Arabic 
xayyat > axayyad ‘tailor’, Arabic talab > 
ddalb ‘religious teacher’, Arabic tazin > 
ddazin ‘clay pot in which stew is cooked’, 
Arabic tm > dd‘am ‘couscous’, Arabic ftar 
> fdar ‘to take breakfast, to lunch’, Arabic 
Lqaftan > Iqafdan ‘kaftan’, Arabic gta‘ > qda‘ 
‘to cross’, Arabic srat > srad ‘to impose a 
condition’, Arabic [-hit > lhid ‘wall’, Arabic 
tabbax > adabbax ‘cook’ (Tashelhit). But 
geminated /t/ is never voiced: Arabic ‘attdar > 
a‘attar ‘wandering salesman’, Arabic hattab 
> abattab ‘woodcutter’ (Tashelhit). 

vi. /d/: Arabic dadd > datt ‘against’ (Figuig), 
Arabic r-rawdat > rrawdat ‘cemeteries’, 
Arabic |-xudra > Ixdart ‘legume’ (Tashel- 
hit) and Ix”adra (Kabyli), Arabic daq > daq 
‘to be depressed’ (Figuig), Arabic mdiyyaq 
> mdayyaq ‘narrow’ (Riffian), Arabic 
dawwa > dawwa ‘to illuminate’ (Figuig). 

vii. /q/: reflexes of Classical Arabic *q are /q/ 
and /g/. Examples of /q/ are very common: 
Arabic l-warq >lwarq ‘leaves’ (Tashelhit, 
Kabyli, Shawiya, Nefusi, Siwa), Arabic 
qsur > aqsur ‘bark’ (Tashelhit, Kabyli, 
Shawiya), Arabic Larg > Ilarq ‘root’ 
(Tashelhit, Nefusa, Siwa), Arabic qdub > 
aqdub ‘jug for water’ (Riffian), Arabic 
s-sugq > ssuq ‘market’ (Riffian, Tashelhit). 
Cases in which *q > /g/ are always loans 
from Hilalian (Bedouin) dialects (this reflex 
being one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of these dialects; Heath 2002: 
141-142): Arabic I-gafla > Igafalt ‘caravan’ 
(Figuig), Arabic |-guddam > I-g’ddam ‘the 
front, ahead of? (Tashelhit), Classical 
Arabic gavid > ag'ud ‘young camel’ 
(Figuig), Arabic l-gayla > Igaylat ‘hottest 
part of a summer day’ (Figuig). 

viii. /j/: /z/ and, in some cases in Morocco, /g/ 
normally correspond to the standard pro- 
nunciation of Classical Arabic /j/. Ex- 
amples of /z/: Classical Arabic jidr > Zadra 
‘trunk’ (Tashelhit, Kabyli, Shawiya), 
Classical Arabic jadaba > dab ‘to abandon 
oneself to ecstatic excitation’ (Tashelhit), 
Classical Arabic al-jawz > léuz ‘walnuts’ 
(Tashelhit, Wargla, Kabyli, Shawiya), Clas- 
sical Arabic jurf > aZarif ‘cliff’ (Tashelhit), 
Classical Arabic al-jar > arzal ‘neighbor’ 
(Tashelhit). In some cases, the phoneme /j/ > 
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/g/, because in Maghrebi Arabic dialects /g/ 
appears as a dissimilatory deaffrication of /j/ 
in stems with sibilants (Heath 2002:136- 
137): Classical Arabic jazzdr > Moroccan 
Arabic gazzdr > agazzar ‘butcher’ (Tashel- 
hit, Riffian), Classical Arabic masjid > 
tamasgida ‘mosque’ (Riffian), Classical 
Arabic jazira > Moroccan Arabic gzira > 
tagzirt ‘island’ (Riffian). 

All Classical Arabic interdentals (/t/, /d/, /d/) 
are replaced by the corresponding occlu- 
sives: jidr > Zadra ‘trunk’ (Tashelhit, Kabyli, 
Shawiya), (ad-) dahab > ddhab ‘gold’ 
(Kabyli), dab/ydub > dub ‘to melt’, talatin > 
tlatin ‘thirty’ (Tamazight). In some Berber 
dialects, however, a restitution of the old 
Arabic interdentals took place, as a result of 
secondary affrication of occlusives. This is 
the case in Riffian: Classical Arabic taldta 
‘three’, tamdaniya ‘eight’> Maghrebi Arabic 
tlata, tmanya > Riffian tlata, tmanya 
(Kossman 2000:160; but tmanya in 
Tamazight, Durand 1998:112). 

Due to the phonological changes many 
Arabic loans, especially in Rif Berber, are 
hardly recognizable: Arabic gla > qra ‘to 
fry’, Arabic glab > qrab ‘to overthrow’, 
Arabic lila > jirt ‘night’, Arabic fallab > 
afjab ‘peasant’, Arabic Lliz > jawz 
‘almonds’ (not related to Arabic jawz 
‘nuts’), Arabic salla > zaj ‘to pray’, Arabic 
sallam > sajam (saddam) ‘to greet’, Arabic 
L-xall > rxaj ‘vinegar’, Arabic mmallab > 
amajab ‘salted’, Arabic I-bsal > rabsar 
‘onions’. In Tamazight, too, loanwords are 
sometimes difficult to recognize: Arabic 
salama > slant ‘peace’, Arabic hizdm > 
tabzant ‘belt’ (but tibzamin in plural). 


MORPHOLOGY OF ARABIC 


NOMINAL LOANS 


Arabic loans have been adapted to the respective 
Berber nominal patterns: 


i. 


masculine: Arabic fallab > afallah, pl. 
ifallaban ‘peasant, farmer’, Arabic barrab > 
abarrab, pl. ibarrahan ‘town crier’, Arabic 
bbib > abbib, pl. ibbiban ‘dear friend’ 
(Tamazight), Arabic bili > abuli, pl. ihuliyn 
‘sheep, ram’, Arabic hazzam > abazzam, pl. 
ihazzaman ‘barber’, Arabic mahddr > 
amabdar, pl. imbadar ‘student, pupil’, Arabic 


ii. 


lil. 
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muslam > amuslam, pl. imusalman ‘Muslim 
[masc.]’, Arabic nassdd > anazzad, pl. 
inazZadan ‘poet, singer’, Arabic sabhar > 
asbhar, pl. isabharan ‘magician’, Arabic 
xabbaz > axabbaz, pl. ixabbazan ‘baker’ 
(Tashelhit), Arabic mandil > amandil, pl. 
imandal ‘scarf’, Arabic bfir > abfir, pl. 
ihafrawan ‘pit’ (Riffian), Arabic xaddam > 
axaddam, pl. ixaddaman ‘worker, laborer’, 
Arabic haddadd > ahaddad, pl. ihaddadan 
‘blacksmith’, Arabic nazZdr > anazzar, pl. 
inagZaran ‘carpenter’, Arabic banndy > aban- 
nay, pl. ibannayan ‘bricklayer, mason’, 
Arabic xarraz > axarraz, pl. ixarrazan ‘shoe- 
maker’ (Tashelhit). 

feminine: Arabic qbila > taqbilt, pl. tigabbal 
‘tribe’, Arabic mdina > tamdint, pl. timad- 
dam ‘town’ (Riffian), Arabic hmama > 
tabammamt, pl. tibammamin ‘dove’, Arabic 
zlafa > tazlaft, pl. tazlafin ‘large wooden or 
clay plate’, Arabic xabya > txabit, pl. tix- 
abyin ‘big jug’, Arabic bbira > tabbirt, pl. 
tibharin ‘garden’, Arabic msalma > tansalmt, 
pl. tinsalmin ‘Muslim [fem.]’ (Tamazight), 
Arabic xayma > taxyamt, pl. tixyamin ‘tent’, 
Arabic qdima > taddimt, pl. tiqdimin ‘old 
woman’, Arabic Saqir > taSaqurt, pl. tisuqar 
‘hatchet’, Arabic brira > tabrirt ‘soup’ 
(Tashelhit). 

In some words final -¢ was interpreted as 
the Berber feminine morpheme (Aspinion 
1953:11): Arabic banut > tabanut, pl. tibuna 
‘store’ (Tashelhit), Arabic yaqut > talyaqut, 
pl. tilyaqutin ‘sapphire’, Arabic z-zit > zzit 
‘oil’ (Tamazight, Tashelhit), Arabic l-muit > 
Imut ‘death’ (Tashelhit), Arabic [-bit > [bit 
‘room’ (Tashelhit). In other cases, there is 
no obvious reason for the change of 
gender: Arabic xdtam > txatamt, talxtamt 
‘ring’ (Riffian, Tamazight; xdtam is also femi- 
nine in some Moroccan dialects), Arabic 
maszid > tamzgida, timzgidawin ‘mosque’ 
(Tamazight). 
loanwords with Arabic article (with respec- 
tive assimilations), partly with additional 
Berber feminine morpheme: Arabic I-xanSa > 
talxanst ‘sack, bag’ (Tashelhit), Arabic 
l-barqugq > lbarqugq ‘plum’, Arabic -kammuin 
> Tkkamun ‘cumin’ (Tamazight), Arabic 
L-xursa > talxurst ‘ring’ (Tashelhit), Arabic 
L-hazz > rhazz ‘pilgrim’, Arabic I-gantra(t) > 
rqandart ‘bridge’ (Riffian), Arabic I-kds > 
Ikas ‘glass, cup’, Arabic s-siniya > ssinit 
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‘tray’, Arabic d-dalya > ddilit ‘vine’, Arabic 
d-dunya > ddunit ‘world’, Arabic |-qalab d- 
s-sukkar > Iqaleb n sekkwar ‘sugar loaf’, 
Classical Arabic al~ida‘a > lida‘a ‘radio sta- 
tion’, Arabic l-bhima > labhimt ‘beast of 
burden’ (Tashelhit), Arabic s-sabha > ssabt 
‘health’, Arabic lgaba > Igabt ‘forest’ 
(Tashelhit). Modern loanwords normally 
take the Arabic article: Classical Arabic 
al-murassab => = ImurasSah, ImurasSahin 
‘deputy’, Classical Arabic al-jamda_al- 
qarawiyya > lzama‘a Iqarawyya ‘the village 
council’. 


Some loanwords keep their original Arabic 
plurals (Aspinion 1953:59-60; Durand 1998: 
97; Kossmann 2000:48): Arabic z-zanqa, pl. 
z-zndgqi > zzanqat, pl. zznaqi (Riffian), Arabic 
t-tazin, pl. t-twazan > ddazin, pl. ddwazan ‘clay 
pot in which stew is cooked’, Arabic I-waldin > 
lwaldin ‘parents’, Arabic |-bab, pl. |-biban > 
Ibab, pl. lbiban ‘door’, Arabic I-barma, pl. 
l-barmat > lbarma, pl. lbarmat ‘pot’, Arabic 
|-fanni, pl. I-fanniyin > Ifanni, pl. Ifanniyin ‘tech- 
nician’, Arabic I-bhima, pl. |-bhaym > lbhimt, pl. 
Ibaym ‘beast of burden’, Arabic /-lan, pl. la-lwan 
> Ilun, lalwan ‘color’, Arabic I-wuqt, pl. l-awqat 
> luqt, lawqat ‘time’, Arabic s-suq, pl. la-swaq > 
ssuq, pl. laswaq ‘market’, Arabic la-bwdyaz > 
Ihwayz ‘clothes, things’, Arabic |-xadma, pl. 
l-xadmat > Ixdamt, pl. l-xadmat, Arabic I-‘in, pl. 
la-‘yun > lin, pl. I’yun ‘spring’, Arabic la-bbar, 
pl. la-bbur > Ibbar, pl. Ibbur ‘sea’, Arabic Sahad, 
pl. shud > Sahd, pl. shud ‘witness’ (Tashelhit, 
Tamazight). 

Not only isolated words were borrowed, but 
also whole syntagms such as genitive construc- 
tions: gatta‘ at-triq, pl. gatta‘in at-triq ‘highway- 
man’ (Figuig). The fact that many loanwords 
were borrowed with the article, however, some- 
times led to deviant Arabic constructions like [id 
Imulud (i.e., with two articles in a genitive con- 
struction, a construction impossible in Arabic) 
instead of Td |-mulid ‘the Prophet’s birthday’. 

Arabic bu ‘father of? is quite productive and is 
combined with Arabic, French, and Berber 
nouns (Aspinion 1953:47; Durand 1998:110- 
r11). Examples from Tashelhit: bu lbusta ‘post- 
man’ (< Arabic [busta < French poste), bu 
lbammam ‘public bath attendant’ (< Arabic 
lLhammam ‘bath’), bu Iqahwa ‘coffee shop 
owner’ (< Arabic [-qahwa ‘coffee shop’), bu 
tugmas ‘dentist’ (< Tashelhit tugmas ‘tooth’), bu 
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thanut ‘shopkeeper’ (< Arabic bandit ‘shop, 
store’), bu tiyni ‘tailor’, bu mband, bu mham- 
mad ‘hedgehog’ (< Classical Arabic muhammad 
‘Muhammad’), bu tagra ‘turtle’. 

Nouns referring to relatives were borrowed 
with the Arabic pronominal suffixes (Kossmann 
2000:47): Arabic xdli > xali ‘my maternal uncle’, 
Arabic xalti > xalti ‘my maternal aunt’, Arabic 
‘ammi > ‘ammi ‘my paternal uncle’ (Tamazight, 
Tashelhit), Arabic zaddi > zaddi ‘my grand- 
father’ (Tashelhit). In some dialects, these loan- 
words retain their original Arabic plurals 
(Kossmann 2000:48): ‘mumi ‘my paternal 
uncles’ (< Arabic ‘mum), xwali ‘my maternal 
uncles’ (< Arabic xwal). 


4. MORPHOLOGY OF ARABIC 
VERBAL LOANS 


Verbal morphology is doubtless the part of the 
language least affected by Arabic influence. Verbs 
are always borrowed as lexical items, which do 
not affect morphology. Since the Berber verbal sys- 
tem contains verbal forms similar in appearance to 
those in Arabic (although not necessarily in mean- 
ing), their adaptation does not present any 
difficulty. The verbal pattern R1R2aR3 is repre- 
sented both by genuinely Berber terms such as 
megar ‘to grow’ (Figuig), ffag ‘to go out’ (Tashelhit), 
and by loans from Arabic such as frah > frah ‘to 
be happy’, ddan > ddan ‘to make the call to 
prayer’. The same phenomenon occurs with other 
patterns like RraR2R3, R1aR3, or R1aR2R2aR3: 
sawl ‘to speak’ and Arabic Sdwar > Sawr ‘to con- 
sult with’, Arabic sdfar > safr ‘to travel’, Sarras ‘to 
knot’? and Arabic kammal > kammal ‘to finish’, 
Arabic sha > shu ‘to be healthy’, Arabic dab/ydub 
> dub ‘to melt’, Arabic samma > samma ‘to name’, 
Arabic dag/ydugq > dug ‘to taste’, Arabic dar/ydur 
> dur ‘to surround’ (Tashelhit). 


5. OTHER LOANS 


Numerals from four upward are in almost all 
Berber dialects loans from Arabic (Durand 
1998:112-113): raba ‘four’, xamsa ‘five’, satta 
‘six’, saba ‘seven’, tmanya ‘eight’, tas‘a ‘nine’, 
‘asra ‘ten’ 

Loans common to almost all Berber dialects 
are labas ‘fine’, mslxir ‘good evening’, fimarra ‘at 
once’, [layhannik ‘goodbye’, Ilaysallm ‘[response 
to hello]’, ‘am ‘yes [in response to someone call- 
ing your name]’, sahbba ‘thank you’, sbabalxir 
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‘good morning’, shal ‘how many, how much?’, 
walu ‘nothing’, yallah ‘let us’, bsif ‘by force’, 
bzayd ‘more than’, i‘i ‘that is to say’, linnabu 
‘because’, tagriban ‘almost’, bla ‘without’, Sway 
Sway (Riffian), shalmanwahad ‘how many 
times?’ (Figuig). 
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Berber Loanwords 


This entry deals with contact between > Berber 
and Arabic, the two major languages used in 
Morocco, and in the rest of North Africa, with a 
wide array of language variation. First, an 
overview is given of the history and sociolin- 
guistic situation of the languages involved. Then 
a closer look is taken at the contact results 
between the two languages in the areas of 
phonology, lexicon, and morphosyntax. 
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rt. A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
BERBER/ARABIC CONTACTS 


The oldest known populations of North Africa 
are the Libyans or libici. Morocco, as part of this 
area, had its share in the colonization waves 
under the Phoenicians, the Romans, and finally 
the Arabs or Muslims in the 7th century. The last 
wave of Arabic-speaking people arrived in 
Morocco in the rsth century, as a result of the 
fall of Muslim Spain. Each of these waves had a 
large impact on social and cultural life in 
Morocco. It is clear that Arabic — in its different 
forms — was the main language the last newcom- 
ers brought with them. Thanks to the prestige of 
Arabic as the language of the Our’an, and its sta- 
tus as the language of the conquering people, it 
was naturally especially present in the influential 
domains of politics and religion. The indigenous 
population maintained its own language to a 
certain degree, particularly in the countryside 
and outside the arena of religion and politics - 
or administration — where Arabic was and still 
remains a clear asset (see, e.g., Chaker 1989: 
834-842). 

Since its arrival on North African territory, 
Arabic has undergone a number of changes. As 
is the case with natural languages, some of these 
changes are caused by natural processes known 
as internal changes, while others can be traced 
back to external influences, mainly through con- 
tact with Berber. 

In present-day Morocco, Berber is still widely 
spoken, and since September 2003 has also been 
taught in public primary schools. Berber is com- 
monly subdivided into three main dialects, 
namely the Tarifit dialect spoken in the north- 
eastern part of Morocco, Tamazight spoken 
mainly in the Middle Atlas and the neighboring 
valleys, and Tashelhit spoken mainly in the High 
Atlas, the Anti Atlas, and the Sous Valley. The 
number of Berber speakers in Morocco can only 
be estimated, since a general linguistic survey 
has never been published. Current estimates 
range from 40 to 50 percent (Boukous 1997) of 
the total population of Morocco, which was 
close to 29 million in 1997. Despite the large 
number of speakers, and the continuous pleas of 
cultural associations for an official recognition 
of Berber, the constitution does not recognize it 
as an (additional) official language, reserving 
this status exclusively to Arabic. 
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It is difficult to provide a_ well-founded 
account of where Berber is used. As an oral 
medium, it remains widely used in informal 
domains. Its limited presence in the national 
mass media acts against its spread and the possi- 
bility of enlarging the mutual intelligibility 
among speakers of the different varieties. The 
presence of Berber in written media is also very 
scarce, although a large number of literary 
works, in Latin and Arabic scripts, have prolif- 
erated especially in the last decades, accompany- 
ing a cultural revival of Berber. The recent 
introduction of Berber to schools will certainly 
contribute to the spread of the written text. 
There are no daily newspapers in any of the 
Berber dialects. 

This brief account concludes with a note 
about the large number of Berber inscriptions 
which have been found so far in North Africa. 
These were written in the Tifinagh script, a 
Libyan script, dating back to about the 6th cen- 
tury B.C.E., and are mostly inscriptions on 
gravestones and in caves. More elaborate are the 
manuscripts in Berber dating back to the r1th, 
17th, and 18th centuries C.E. 


2. LINGUISTIC BORROWING FROM 
BERBER INTO ARABIC 


Borrowing is defined as referring to “linguistic 
forms being taken over by one language or 
dialect from another” (Crystal 1980), or the 
“incorporation of foreign features into a group’s 
native language: the native language is main- 
tained but is changed by the addition of the 
incorporated features” (Thomason and Kauf- 
man 1988:37). The process of borrowing is 
assumed to take place at all levels of language: 
phonology, morphology, syntax, and lexicon, 
including the levels of semantics and pragmatics. 
For an elaborate discussion of the issue of bor- 
rowing and related phenomena, such as inter- 
ference, borrowing scales, etc., see Thomason 
(2001) and Field (2002). Here, the term ‘bor- 
rowing’ will be used to refer to words or utter- 
ances that witness some stability in their usage in 
the borrowing language, viz. Moroccan Arabic. 
The borrowed item will in general show com- 
patibility with the grammar rules of the bor- 
rowing language. 

The mutual interference between Berber and 
Arabic is a good illustration of shift-induced 
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interference and borrowing. The structure of 
Moroccan Arabic speaks of heavy phonological 
and morphosyntactic interference and relatively 
weak lexical borrowing, while Berber shows a 
large amount of loanwords or lexical borrowing 
from Arabic. In one of the few works on Berber 
loanwords in Arabic, Chafik (1999) enumerates 
close to 1,400 lexical items that he traces back to 
Berber, although in a few cases he admits that the 
source-target relationship is not unequivocal. 
The amount of lexical borrowing from Arabic 
into Berber is rather large (> Berber), and 
amounts to about a third of the lexicon (Taifi 
1997). The data presented below are drawn 
mainly from Chafik (1999). 

In the case of well-documented languages, it is 
relatively less complicated to establish which 
form has been borrowed by which language, 
depending mostly on what the researcher is look- 
ing for and on the degree of detail found in the 
transcriptions of the documents. Arabic presents 
in this respect a particularly interesting case. 
While there is a large body of documents in 
Arabic, there is relatively little written in or on 
Arabic dialects, such as Moroccan Arabic. It is 
therefore very difficult to make reliable state- 
ments about the history of such dialects. The 
existence of some material in Berber (especially 
in the variety of Tashelhit in the southern part of 
Morocco) dating to the 12th century is certainly 
very helpful in that it opens a window on the 
state of the language at that time. This mate- 
rial consists mostly of bilingual Arabic—Berber 
wordlists, and more than 200 texts dating as far 
back as the 16th century (see van den Boogert 
1997 for an overview of Berber manuscripts). 
Outside these sources there is not much writing 
which can be used for the purpose of an analysis 
of borrowing or for the study of the history of the 
dialects in question. 

Before proceeding to a classification of mate- 
rial borrowed from Berber into Moroccan 
Arabic, a few additional points must be made 
about the paradox created by the genetic rela- 
tionship of these two languages: on the one hand 
it presumably facilitates borrowing because of 
the congruent structure of the two languages 
(see Muysken 2000), but on the other hand it 
makes it difficult to decide unequivocally about 
borrowed material (see also Taifi 1997 for a sim- 
ilar remark). A concrete example is that of the 
pre-verb form /a in the Chefchaouen variety of 
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Moroccan Arabic, given by Aguadé (2004). A 
number of authors have assumed that this pre- 
verb form is borrowed from Berber, which pos- 
sesses a similar form illa ‘to be, to exist’, while 
others maintain that it might be derived from the 
Arabic participle lahi (Cohen 1924:274, 1963: 
113, cited in Aguadé 2004:17). Aguadé main- 
tains that the form in question could simply be 
derived from the form rah > lab > Ia. 

A lexical example of the same problem, cited 
in Chafik (1999:22), is the word adfu referring 
to a certain type of refreshing food prepared for 
women who have just given birth. The word is 
used both in Moroccan Arabic and Berber, and 
has a corresponding form in Classical Arabic 
dafia/yadfa’u ‘to get warm’, and a related one in 
Berber meaning idfa/idfu ‘to be strong and ener- 
getic’. The source and target language in this 
case cannot be defined with certainty. 

Next to the issue of genetic relationship and the 
complications it raises, one should also be aware 
of the fact that Moroccan Arabic as an independ- 
ent language does have its own grammar system 
and as a natural language is capable of innovation. 
This means that forms found in Moroccan Arabic 
which cannot be traced back to Classical Arabic 
should not be immediately ascribed to influence 
from Berber. An example in this connection is the 
phenomenon of serialization, whereby the verbal 
predicate is made up of two verbs, of which one 
might lose its inflected character (Versteegh 
1984:100). This phenomenon, although discussed 
as an illustration of pidginization in Arabic dialects 
by Versteegh, is also found in Berber and in Arabic 
dialects in Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, and Chad, among 
others (see Versteegh 1984:99-106 for an elabo- 
rate discussion; — serial verbs). By looking only at 
Moroccan Arabic and Berber, and knowing that 
Classical Arabic has no asyndetic constructions of 
the type discussed above, one might be tempted to 
conclude that this construction has made its way 
into Moroccan Arabic via Berber, which remains a 
possibility although it cannot be backed with 
empirical data. Here is an example from Hijazi 
Arabic and its equivalent in Berber (Tarifit variety) 
to illustrate how far-fetched such an interpretation 
would be (Arabic examples from Sieny 1978 cited 
in Versteegh 1984:102): 


Hijazi Arabic 

rab katab la-na 
go.3s.perf write.3s.perf. to-us 
‘he went (and) wrote to us’ 
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Tarifit Berber 
i-rab i-ura anag dd 
38-g0.perf. 3s-write.perf. to.us directionality 
particle 


In addition to problems at the level of the 
structure of the languages involved in a contact 
relationship, the researcher has to pay attention 
to the issue of sociolinguistic variation, espe- 
cially in studying borrowing in the case of a ver- 
nacular like Moroccan Arabic: which variety is 
being examined? Can results in one variety 
apply to another variety? The most relevant 
issue here is the degree of formality of the lan- 
guage at hand. The highly formal ‘Middle 
Arabic’ would certainly contain fewer Berber 
borrowings than the everyday variety. Middle 
Arabic draws more from Classical Arabic or 
Standard Arabic, especially at the level of the 
lexicon (see Youssi 1992 for a discussion of the 
different levels of Moroccan Arabic). 


3. PHONOLOGY 


At the level of the sound system, the influence of 
Berber on Moroccan Arabic dialects was noted 
by several authors. Brunot (1921:351, cited in 
Chtatou 1997:105) reports that the Branés 
dialect has conserved some Berber traits, like the 
spirantization of b, t, and d and the affrication of 
t and j. The disappearance of the glottal stop 
from Moroccan Arabic dialects is considered by 
Chtatou (1997) to be a direct result of influence 
from Berber. Here are a few examples, repro- 
duced from Chtatou (1997:107), with the exam- 
ples in (1) illustrating deletion and those in (z) 
illustrating deletion and insertion (of a compen- 
sating segment): 


(1) ‘axada xda ‘to take (something)’ 
fa’s fas ‘a pick’ 
al-ma@’ Ima ‘water’ 
(2) rwus ryus ‘heads’ 
mas@il  msayl ‘things’ 
mas@ib = msayib  ‘plights’ 


At the level of syllable structure, the influence of 
Berber can also be detected. Although other 
dialects of Arabic allow certain phonotactic 
combinations which are unacceptable in 
Classical Arabic, like initial consonant clusters 
in the variety spoken in the north of Beirut (e.g. 
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drabt), we can say with certainty that the 
Maghreb Arabic dialects are the only ones 
known to have complete forms — phonological 
phrases — without any full vowel. The following 
example from Moroccan Arabic is illustrative: 
xdam-t f l-maktab work-tst in the-office ‘I have 
worked in the office’. This high degree of conso- 
nantism is a characteristic of Berber, and its 
‘spread’ to Moroccan Arabic is very likely to be 
due to Berber influence (for more on Berber syl- 
lable structure see Dell and El Medlaoui 2002). 


4. BERBER LOAN WORDS IN 
MoROCCAN ARABIC 


As indicated above, the main source of the data in 
the following sections is Chafik (1999). A few 
examples will be reproduced here to illustrate the 
different categories under which these borrowings 
fall (in the original work these are listed alphabet- 
ically). Chafik (1999) also provides a discussion 
of areas of grammar in Moroccan Arabic suscep- 
tible of having undergone influence from Berber. 
These will also be dealt with in the appropriate 
section below. 


4.1 Arabic nouns with Berber morphology 


This category provides examples of forms that 
have a Berber morphological shape, and an 
Arabic root morpheme. The forms listed here all 
have the typical Berber feminine discontinuous 
marker f-... ... -t. 


4.1.1 Names of professions 

taymamt (also talimamt) ‘profession of imam’; 
tabasawt ‘pasha’ (< Turkish pasa); tabeyya‘t 
‘spying (< Arabic ba‘a/yabi‘u ‘to sell’); tanejjart 
‘profession of carpenter’. 


4.1.2 Nouns denoting properties 

taadamit ‘humanity’; taderrit ‘childishness’ 
(< Arabic durriya ‘offspring’). 

4.2 Berber lexemes with Berber morphology 
4.2.1 Nouns denoting properties 

tabubaliyt ‘stupidity’ (< abubali ‘stupid, dumb’); 
tadugrit ‘straightforwardness’ (< dugri ‘straight’). 


4.2.2 Traditional dress and household items 
The following terms refer to culturally specific 
items, which may have been the main reason 
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why they made their way into Moroccan Arabic: 
ablas ‘dress’; a‘ban ‘dress made of wool’; agdwar 
‘woolen cover’; asfet ‘treasure box meant for the 
bride to store her valuables’; asettour ‘porch for 
sheep serving as shelter in bad weather condi- 
tions’; afrur ‘pottery’; afrag ‘fence’. 


4.2.3. Food, flora and fauna 

This category is similar to the previous one, in 
that it deals with items that are specific to the 
culture and environment of the Berbers: tizbibit 
‘black olives ready for consumption’; azeffan 
‘lobster’; tagzalt ‘kind of fish’; adfu ‘refresh- 
ing food prepared for the woman who has just 
given birth’. 


4.2.4 Place names 

tittawin Tetouan, a city in the North Western 
part of Morocco, lit. ‘eyes’; anfa district in the 
city of Casablanca, lit. ‘height’; asafi Safi, a city 
on the Atlantic Coast of Morocco, lit. ‘river 
delta’; agadir Agadir, city on the coast of 
Morocco, lit. ‘granary’. 


4.3. Berber lexemes with Arabic morphology 


zentit ‘tail’. In this form the disappearance of the 
Berber prefix a (bound determiner morpheme) 
could be interpreted as a sign of the Arabization 
of the form in question. The definite form in 
Moroccan Arabic is z-zentit, which clearly bears 
Arabic morphology. The derived adjectival form 
zentit-i ‘womanizer’ is also an example of a 
Berber lexeme with Arabic morphology. 

A different category of nouns is particularly 
interesting in that it poses the additional prob- 
lem of which of the two languages borrowed a 
given form from a third language. For example, 
the two Latin words below are, according to 
Chafik, borrowed by Berber from Latin, and 
subsequently by Moroccan Arabic from Berber. 
We simply do not have enough data to verify this 
claim. Heath (2002, cited in Rosenhouse and 
Goral 2004), for instance, contends that Arabs 
conquered ex-Roman_ garrisons, such as 
Volubilis in Morocco, and took Roman women 
as their wives or concubines. Their children 
apparently used a simplified Arabic dialect 
mixed with Late Latin substratum, which 
resulted in the first version of Western 
(Maghrebi) Arabic dialects. It is very difficult to 
maintain such an analysis knowing as little as we 
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do about the proportion of these marriages, and 
who spoke Latin or Berber at the time. Here are 
two examples of the Latin nouns: afital ‘bed- 
room’ < Latin hospitale ‘guest room’; tayda 
‘type of pine’ probably < Latin pinus taeda 
‘loblolly pine’. 


4.4. Verbs 


Among the widely used verbs of Berber origin in 
Moroccan Arabic are the following: haf/ibuf ‘to 
descend’; sat/isut ‘to blow air’; Sas/iSus ‘to 
search’; sas/isus ‘to leave out’; dabSar ‘to con- 
fuse, to overwhelm, to cause dizziness’; barns/ 
ibarnas ‘to diversify crops’; Sabber/isabher ‘to 
leave a pot of tea on the fire to brew’. 

These and other verbs are fully integrated in 
the grammar of Moroccan Arabic. For example, 
in the imperfect, y- is prefixed to the verb in the 
3rd person, as in ka-y-sut ‘he blows/is blowing’, 
whereas in Berber it is (/a)i-tt-sud. Some verbs 
are productive, like barns. The noun /-barnisa 
‘land with diverse crops’ is derived from this 
verb. The equivalent in Berber is tabernist 
(Chafik 1999:66). For the verb Sahber the corre- 
sponding verbal noun is ttashar. 


4.5 Calquing 


In Berber the reflexive equivalent for ‘itself/him- 
self? is ixf nnes (lit. ‘his/its head’). This expres- 
sion may be claimed to have been modeled on 
the example of Berber. The equivalent of the 
Classical Arabic fi ayni I-makan ‘in the same 
place’ in Moroccan Arabic is f dik leblasa b-ras- 
ha which is a construction patterned on that 
found in Berber deg wemkan nni s ixf nnes, 
although in ‘higher’ forms of Moroccan Arabic 
one also finds b-ddat instead of b-ras-ha. 


Moroccan Arabic Berber 


(1) ka-ysuf (Suf) i-tt-wala (wala) 


ta-yxasem (xasem) i-tt-menga (mng) 
ka-yaxud (xud) i-kssi (ksi) 


ta-yfhem (fhem) i-febhem (fhem) 
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5. MORPHOSYNTAX 


The diminutive in Berber is always feminine, 
whereas in Classical Arabic it keeps the gender of 
the source word. In Moroccan Arabic, diminu- 
tives can have either gender, with a high tendency 
to use feminine diminutives even when the source 
word is masculine. This tendency is seen by 
Chafik (1999) as evidence of borrowing from 
Berber. The Arabic word bab ‘door’, for instance, 
has the masculine diminutive buwayb in 
Classical Arabic, whereas in Moroccan Arabic 
both bwiba [fem.] and bwiyyeb [masc.] exist. 

The vocative in Moroccan Arabic is usually 
definite as in a rrazel ‘hey man!’, a Imra ‘hey 
woman!’, whereas in Classical Arabic it is 
indefinite as in yd rajul, ya mra’a ‘hey man’, ‘hey 
woman!’ 

It should be noted that Moroccan Arabic has 
kept the distinction definite/indefinite on the 
noun as far as form is concerned, but in use the 
Berber pattern is followed, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing example: (Moroccan Arabic) wabed r- 
rajel dxel; (Berber, Tashelhit) yan n urgaz ikcem; 
(Classical Arabic) daxala rajul ‘a man entered’. 

The prefix #t- is used for passive derivation in 
Moroccan Arabic and Berber, whereas Classical 
Arabic makes use of specific patterns, like fu‘ila: 


Moroccan Classical Berber gloss 
Arabic Arabic 
kal/tt-kal = akalaPukila__echi-tt-E ‘to eat’ 


dreb/tt-dreb daraba/duriba wit/i-tt-wt ‘to hit’ 


The imperfect form of the verb in Moroccan 
Arabic is preceded by a prefix ka- or ta-, and in 
Berber by #t-, as in (1), or a doubling of one of the 
root consonants as in (2). In Classical Arabic the 
imperfect has the prefix y- in the 3rd pers. masc. 


Classical Arabic gloss 


ya-nduru (nadara) ‘to look’ 
yu-xdsimu (xasama) ‘to quarrel’ 
ya-xudu (?axada) ‘to take’ 


ya-fhamu (fahima) ‘to understand’ 
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The assumption that this is borrowed from 
Berber is not warranted. Other Arabic dialects 
use aspectual prefixes, e.g. in Damascus Arabic 
b-yaktob ‘he is writing/he writes’. As pointed out 
earlier, Moroccan Arabic could have developed 
this system independently from Berber, which is 
reason enough to speak more of probabilities 
than categories in borrowing. 

The dative construction Subject-Verb-Object 
t-to-Object2z can also be dative/accusative in 
Classical Arabic and Berber. The use of the 
preposition /- in dative constructions in Moroc- 
can Arabic of the type belleg I-u lexbar brought 
to-him the news ‘he gave him the news’ is 
according to Chafik (1999) an instance of Berber 
influence. The equivalent expression in Classical 
and Standard Arabic is ballaga-hu I-xabara. The 
object clitic pronoun -hu in Classical Arabic 
corresponds to -/ in Moroccan Arabic in accusa- 
tive constructions, but in dative constructions 
Moroccan Arabic, unlike Classical Arabic, 
which uses the same pronoun, makes use of the 
preposition /- ‘to’, which aligns well with Berber. 


6. BORROWINGS IN WRITTEN TEXTS 


Although not very pervasive, this type of borrow- 
ing is very interesting. Written texts are usually 
more conservative than oral conversations, as far 
as borrowing is concerned. Yet, in his dissertation 
on Tafilalt, Mezzine (1987) quotes a few exam- 
ples illustrating the use of Berber within Arabic 
texts, as in ya-dfaruna ‘they follow’ < Berber dfer 
‘to follow’ and tata < Berber tada ‘alliance’, etc., 
leading him to conclude that any investigator of 
these manuscripts needs to know Berber next to 
Arabic, the language of the manuscripts. This 
practice of merging the two languages in texts is 
certainly due to the fact that the writers were of 
Berber origin and inadvertently employed words 
from their native language. 


7. SUMMARY 


The long-term contact between Moroccan 
Arabic and Berber has left major marks on the 
structure of both languages. The concern of this 
entry was to address the issue of borrowing by 
Moroccan Arabic from Berber. A brief review 
was given of the difficulties involved in under- 
taking such an enterprise, such as the lack of 
written documentation, language variation in 
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Moroccan Arabic, the genetic relationship 
between the two languages, and finally the issue 
of independent language change, or internal lan- 
guage change and external language change 
(how to distinguish between change triggered by 
Berber — external — and ‘normal’ change, to 
which all living languages are subjected). 

The most common cases of borrowing from 
Berber, as listed above, are nouns and verbs. 
Cases of morphological borrowing are illus- 
trated by examples from diminutives, passive 
formation, imperfect prefixation, and the use of 
the preposition / in dative constructions. 
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ABDERRAHMAN Et AtssatTI (Tilburg University) 


Béri Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


Béri Arabic is a variety of Upper Egyptian Arabic 
spoken on the West Bank at Luxor between 
Gurnat Mar‘ in the north and Armant in the 
south in a region named ilBi‘erat (see Ramzi 
1963:164). The speakers make a living in agricul- 


Table 1. Inventory of consonants 
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ture and their number is unknown. They claim 
Bedouin descent from the historically well known 
Fazara tribe (see Murray 1935:293f.) and call 
themselves afzar or nds fuzur. Their ancestors are 
said to have arrived in Upper Egypt from the west 
following the baar ‘droppings’ of their camels, 
hence the region’s name ilBi‘erat. 

In Behnstedt and Woidich (1985), Béri Arabic 
is classified as a separate group UE 3, because of 
the strong admixture of Bedouin elements in its 
phonology and morphology. Apart from this, it 
is close to the main Upper Egyptian dialect UE 1. 
A short account of Bri is Woidich (1974). Texts 
are available in Fischer and Jastrow (1980) and 
Behnstedt and Woidich (1988). Audio material 
can be downloaded from the Semitic Language 
Archive, <http://www.semarch.uni-hd.de/index>. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Inventory 

Consonants 
Like all other Upper Egyptian dialects B‘éri 
Arabic contains 28 phonemes. (Table r). 

As to phonetics, there are three remarkable 
facts: /t/ is a pharyngealized and glottalized [¢*], 
i.e. the glottis is closed and released simultane- 
ously with the articulation of the [¢]. This holds 
for Upper Egypt to the south of Asyut and for the 
Awlad ‘Ali at the Mediterranean littoral. /j/ is a 
prepalatal affricate [}] ~ [d'] as in the rest of Upper 
Egypt. Pharyngeals /h/ and // have a relatively 
strong articulation. 


2.1.1.1 





bilabial labiodental alveolar 


postalveolar palatal velar pharyngeal laryngeal 





plosive 
voiceless, voiced t,d 
emphatic b t,d 
nasal m n 
fricatives 
voiceless, voiced f S, Z 
emphatic $,Z 
trill r 
emphatic r 
lateral 1 
emphatic | 
glides w 


ji ke ; 


n 


x, § 
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Despite Bedouin admixture, interdentals have 
been replaced by the corresponding plosives. 
The glottal stop // has been preserved in several 
items like 7’ati ‘is coming closer to’, iyma’ma’ ‘is 
bloating’. *q corresponds to /g/ as in galb < 
*qalb ‘heart’, *g to /j/, as in jamal < *gamal 
‘camel’. There are several cases of a development 
*@ > /k/, as in kadd ‘as much as’ (*gadr), and 
conditioned through devoicing via the imperfect 
katallyiktil ‘to give a beating’, kata‘yikta‘ ‘to 
cut’. The root gdr reflects *qdr, as in mis gadra 
takil labama ‘she is not able to eat meat’. 


2.1.1.2 Vowels 


Table 2. Inventory of vowels 


short: i u 


Oppositions /u/ vs. /1/: 


tumm ‘two-piaster-coin’ — timm ‘make 

complete!’ 
Sugga ‘scarf? - Sigga ‘direction’ 
/é/ and /o/ are the results of monophthongization 
of /ay/ and /aw/ respectively, cf. géd < *qayd 
‘summer’, DOs < *haws ‘courtyard’. 

Phonetic realization: /a/ is much less affected 
by the automatic imadla typically heard in north- 
ern parts of Egypt: bab [barb], not [bb] as in 
Cairo. 


2.1.1.3. Diphthongs 

The two diphthongs aw and ay are combinations 
of two phonemes, i.e. /a/ + a glide: /aw/ and /ay/. 
Intraverbally these occur only in front of a 
homorganic glide as in dayy ‘light, baww ‘dummy 
for a calf’, or when preserved by morphological 
patterns as in mawlid ‘born’, xayyat ‘to sow’. 
Word-finally, -ay and -aw appear as inflectional 
suffixes as in “irfaw ‘they knew’, tijjuwwuzay ‘you 
[fem.] marry’ which are monophthongized when 
suffixed: tijjuwwuzeni ‘would you marry me?’, 
ma-yigdaros ‘they are unable’. For phonetic diph- 
thongs in pause see 2.1.2.6. 
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2.1.1.4 Syllable 

Possible syllables are Cv, Cv, CvC, CvC, CvCC, 
CCv, CC¥, CCvC, and CCvCC. Final -CvC and 
-CvC are treated alike and, in contrast to Dakhla, 
Sudanese, and Meccan Arabic, can both receive 
consonant-initial suffixes as in karabna ‘our yoke’ 
and babna ‘our door’ (cf. babind in West Dakhla), 
with the long vowel remaining long before the 
cluster. CvC_C, is common word-internally, if 
C,C, is a geminate or C, a liquid or a nasal (see 
2.1.1.5): addli ‘tidy up [fem.]!’, Ralbha ‘her dog’, 
yurbtu ‘they bind’, yinzlu ‘they go down’, binthum 
‘their daughter’. 


2.1.1.5 Vowel elision and consonant clusters 
Unstressed /i/ and /u/ in non-final open syllables 
undergo elision: i > @ / V(C)C_CV, cf. ‘ifis+a > 
“ifsa ‘bad [fem.]’, baxxri bétuk ‘burn incense in 
your house!’, yixbiz+an > yixibzan ‘they bake 
bread [pl. fem.]’. As the latter example shows, a 
resulting cluster -(C)CCC- is resolved by insert- 
ing /i/ (or /u/ in labial or pharyngealized envi- 
ronments) preceding the second consonant 
counted from the right: 9>i/...V(C)C_C_C,V, 
cf. ndji‘kum ‘your village’, nidifnu(b) ‘we bury 
him’, yadurba ‘he hits him’. The cluster may 
remain unresolved when C, is a liquid or a nasal 
(see 2.1.1.6): yinzlu ‘they go down’, galbha ‘her 
heart’, silsle ‘backbone’, yimmsku ‘they seize’. 

/i/ and /u/ resulting from umlaut of *a remain 
stable: bugura ‘cow’, misikat ‘she seized’, da 
kitir ‘this is much’ (cf. Cairo da ktir). 

/al is not elided after CV, see gabalaw ‘they 
met’, médana ‘minaret’ (cf. midna in Northern 
Middle Egypt). 


2.1.1.6 Word-initial clusters C1C2- 

Word-initial clusters are allowed when C, is a plo- 
sive and C, is a liquid, a nasal, or a glide: bnitta 
‘girls’, klibba ‘dogs’, brig ‘teapot’, dyaba ‘wolves’. 


2.1.1.7 Word-final clusters -C1C2 

Word-final clusters -CC, are resolved by vowel 
insertion, provided there is no morpheme junc- 
ture between C, and C,. A vowel is inserted when 
C, is a liquid or a nasal: Satir ‘teat’, “il ‘young 
bull’, widin ‘ear’, ‘adim ‘bone’. If, at the same 
time, C, is a liquid, a cluster -C C, remains unaf- 
fected: garn ‘horn’. In contrast, no vowel is 
inserted, if C, is a liquid or a nasal, except when 
C, is also a nasal or liquid: birj ‘pigeon tower’, Silg 
‘thread made of palm fiber’, ’inf ‘nose’, milh ‘salt’, 
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wirs ‘heritage’, gum ‘funnel’, but tumun ‘eighth’, 
gamil ‘lice’. If neither liquids nor nasals are 
involved, insertion occurs between two voiced 
stops as in kidib ‘lie’, ‘agid ‘necklace’, and 
between pharyngeals followed by stops or sibi- 
lants as in tibit ‘below’, ki‘ib ‘heel’, jibis ‘donkey’. 
Such insertion does not take place between frica- 
tives or sibilants and stops: must ‘comb’, lift 
‘tulips’. On the other hand, the cluster is pre- 
served if C, is a stop and C, is a pharyngeal or a 
sibilant: rub‘ ‘quarter’ (but naji‘ ‘village’), lugh 
‘pollen’, xabz ‘baking’, bats ‘male buffalo calf’, as 
well as between a voiced stop and a voiceless stop: 
xabt ‘stroke’. The inserted vowel is /u/ with CuCC 
as in zu‘ur ‘tailless [pl.]’, suxun ‘hot’. It does not 
lead to morphological restructuring and remains 
unstressed: isimbin ‘their [fem.] name’. 


2.1.1.8 Stress: general rules 

Word stress falls on the vowel in the sequence 
-vCC- or -VC- closest to the end of the word: 
xadamt ‘I worked’, midrisa ‘school’, imgabala 
‘encounter, bdtinha (< *batnha ‘her belly’). 
Stress will not precede the infix -t- of Form VIII: 
yistigil ‘he works’, except with the verbs IIIy: 
yistiki ‘he complains’, nor will it fall on the 
article. If there is no such sequence, stress 
advances to the antepenultima as in kdrab 
‘yoke’, busula ‘onion’. 

As stress assignment precedes vowel elisions 
and insertions, its position remains stable: 
bonasa > bonasti ‘my tomato-bed’, bigurti ‘my 
cow, rijilha ‘her foot’. See 2.1.3 for suffixed 
forms kitibta ‘he wrote it’. 

2.1.2 Phonotactics 

2.1.2.1 Assimilations: /l/ and /n/ assimilate to 
the following consonant, in particular to /t/ and 
to liquids: gutt < *gult ‘I said’, Rutt < kunt ‘I 
was’, bitt < bint ‘girl’, irrub < inruh ‘1 go’, 
wakkanna < wakkalna ‘he fed us’, ti‘milinna < 
ti‘mililna ‘you [masc.] do for us’. 

2.1.2.2 Sun letters: apart from assimilating 
to the usual set of dentals and sibilants, /I/ assim- 
ilates to /j/ and optionally to /k/: ijjurn ‘the 
threshing ground’, ikkilu ‘the kilo’, ilkurkum 
‘the turmeric’. 

2.1.2.3 gahawa syndrome: Béri displays an 
explicit > gahawa syndrome through which /a/ 
is inserted after laryngeal, pharyngeal, and post- 
velar fricatives L = /h, h, ‘, x, g/ when these are 
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preceded by /a/ and followed by any consonant, 
provided that there is no morpheme juncture in 
between: 9 > a/...aL_C....Examples are: 
sahbal ‘easy’, labam ‘meat’, ma‘aruf ‘well- 
known’, axadar ‘green’, bagala ‘mule’. This 
leads to a morphological restructuring of these 
nouns and subsequent stress adjustment: dahar 
+ha > daharha ‘her back’. 

2.1.2.4 Umlautung: the most conspicuous 
phonological rule of B‘ri affecting both verbal 
and nominal inflection (see the paradigms) is the 
Umlautung, i.e. /a/ in sequences CaCaC and 
CaCCaC is replaced by /i/ (or /u/ in emphatic or 
labial environment) when vowel-initial suffixes 


are added. 


a>i/C_C(C)_Cv 

masak+at > misikat ‘she seized’ 
nasrab+aw > nusrubaw ‘they drink’ 
‘urugi ‘brandy made of dates’ 


sanat+en > siniten 
marat+i > muruti 
simika ‘a fish’ 


‘two years 
‘my wife’ 


/a/l may be preserved with a following back con- 
sonant as in bilaba ‘date’. Exceptions are the 
numerals arba‘a ‘four’, asara ‘ten’. 


Vowel elision precedes Umlautung and the vow- 
els produced by this rule are not elided (see 
2.1.1.5). Umlautung, on the other hand, pre- 
cedes the gahawa rule and stands in a counter- 
feeding relation to it: yuwxlusaw ‘they end’, but 
yaxalas ‘it ends’. This is why there are surface 
exceptions to Umlautung created by the later 
application of the gahawa rule: Sabamdya ‘a 
piece of fat’ (< *Sabm+dya), naxala ‘date-palm 
tree’ (< *naxl+a), but cf. dihibdya ‘a piece of 
gold’ (< *dahab+dya). For more details see 
Woidich (1973-1974). 


Pausal forms 
Béri, like most rural Egyptian dialects, shows a 
variety of vowel changes in pause. 


2.1.2.5 


-a>-ih : iStd > istih ‘winter’, 
igrih ‘glue’. 

yakleh ‘he eats it’, 
milike ‘queen’, 


deh ~ dib ‘this’ 


-a>-e~-eh~-ih: 
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Final -i and -u in pause develop phonetic 
diphthongs as in yinsu ['jimJu™] ‘they go’, timsi 
['timfi¥] ‘you go’; and in closed long sylla- 
bles: tilifon [tili'fovn] ‘telephone’; nufurén 
[pufure™*n| ‘two men’. 


2.1.2.6 Pharyngealization tends to spread 
throughout a word and beyond it: farkaha 
[£aekatha] ‘twirling it’, isabba [Ilsathba] ‘to his 
friend’, ‘asdya [Yasarya] ‘stick’. 

Depharyngealization takes place in the imper- 
fect of Form II with the /i/ in the ultima: xaddar, 
iyxaddir ‘to grow [plants]’, saffar, iysaffir ‘to 
whistle’. 


2.1.2.7. Labialization of /a/ after -a- is very 
common: ‘a-yjibuha [Sayyiburhn] ‘they add it’. 


2.1.3. Morphophonology 

The construct state of the feminine noun is -at: 
rugubatha ‘her neck’, iswayyat mayya ‘a little 
water’. The active participle lengthens its fem. 
-a: ramyaha ‘having thrown [fem.] it’. 

Long vowels are shortened when stress is 
removed, but remain long before -CC-: dabib 
‘having slaughtered’, fem. dabba, pl. dabbin. 
Unstressed /é/ in open syllables is replaced by /a/: 
zagénatha > zaganaha ‘we irrigated it’. 

The feminine suffix -a becomes -at with fol- 
lowing genitive. With vowel-initial suffixes the 
-a- is elided: bubhat+én > bubhtén ‘two ducks’, 
‘ammat+i > ‘ammti ‘my aunt’; but not with /t/ or 
/d/: jaddati ‘my granny’, jittati ‘my body’. Final 
-iya > -it-: ribtya — ribitha ‘her kid goat’, final 
-ya > it: turya — turiti ‘my hoe’; sdgya — sagit 
istanyos ‘the water wheel of Istanyos’. 


Suffixation of verbal forms: 


3 sg. fem. perf.+ 


suffix 
nuduratta > niudurta ‘she saw him’ 
libsat+a > libista ‘she put on’ 
biddilat+a > _ biddilta ‘she replaced it’ 
gdbalat+ak > gabaltak ‘she met you’ 
xadat+a > xidita ‘she took it’ 
lammat+a > limmita ‘she took it up’ 
Sdfat+a > Safta ‘she saw it’ 
ramat+a > rumuta ‘she threw it’ 
3 pl. f. perf. 
nudurant+a > nudurdnna ‘they [fem.] saw him’ 
gabalan+ak > gabalannak ‘they [fem.] met you’ 
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3 pl. masc. perf. 


nuduraw+ha > nuduroha ‘they [masc.] 
saw her’ 

2 sg. fem. 

isilay+ha > isiléha ‘ask [fem.] her!’ 

2.2 Morphology 


Béri Arabic makes a gender distinction in the 2nd 
and 3rd plural forms (see 2.2.1). The active par- 
ticiple receives -dt in this case: saknat wen il ‘awa- 
jiz del ‘where do these old women live?’. 


2.2.1 Pronouns 


2.2.1.1 Personal independent pronouns 


Table 3. Personal independent pronouns 


hu ~ huwa inta ana ~ dna 
hi ~ hiya inti 

humma intu ihna 
hinna intan 

2.2.1.2 Possessive/object suffixes (Table 4) 


-h, -y, -ki appear after vowels: abuh, abiy, 
abuki, yistiruh ‘they buy it’, with negation ma- 
yistiruhis ‘they do not buy it’. The object suffix 
for the rst pers. sg. is -7i. 


Table 4. Possessive/object suffixes 


-a~-h -ak 1~y~ (-ni) 
-ha -uk ~ -ki 

-hum -kum -na 

-hin -kan 

béta bétak béti 

bétha bétuk 

béthum bétkum bétna 
béthin bétkan 

2.2.1.3 Indirect object suffixes 


Table 5. Indirect object suffixes 


-la -lak -li 

-ilha -luk 

-ilhum -ilkum -ilna [inna] 
-ilhin -ilkan 

jabla jablak jabli 
jabilha jabluk 

jabilhum jabilkum jabilna 
jabilhin jabilkan 
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Without -i- after vowels: galdlna [ga'loinra] 
‘they told us’, etc. The indirect object suffixes 
may be added to direct object suffix: injibalak ‘I 
bring it to you’, tifirsubala ‘you [pl.] spread it for 
him’, inbi‘hinlak [imbce'hrel:ak] ‘I sell them to 
you’, but this is not obligatory: Gyytih liyya ‘call 
him for mel’, itjiba lik “she brings it to you’. 


2.2.1.4 Demonstratives 


Table 6. Demonstratives 


‘these’ ‘those’ 

da ~ dih dukkdti 

di ~ diy dikkiti 

dol ~ dola dukkumma 
deél ~ déla dikkinna 


There is a third deixis awwénhiti (sg. masc.), 
awwenbhiti (sg. fem.) ‘over there’ in reference to 
something at some distance. 


2.2.1.5 Presentatives 


Table 7. Presentatives 


dha = ahuwa ahik abini 
abiya abiki 
ahumma ahikum ahina 
ahinna ahikan 


Example: ahumma nnds istaraw minnih ilbab 
‘look, the people bought the door from him’. 
dha is invariant and refers to a general fact: aha 
gsamus mis kulla wabid ‘as a matter of course, 
the buffaloes are not all the same’. 


2.2.1.6 Relative pronoun 
illi inna illi ‘indiha Sabb ‘the people who 


have a bull’. 
2.2.1.7 Interrogative pronouns 
‘who?’ min 
‘what?’ é(b) 


‘which?’ innhi (invariable and preposed): innhi 
warad ‘which boy?’, innhi nas ‘which 
people?’. But with concord when follow- 
ing the noun: innhui (sg. masc.), innhi sg. 
fem.), innbumma (pl. masc.), innbinna 
(pl. fem.): iwarad innhu ‘which boy?’, fi 
lbitta nnhi ‘in which place?’. 
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2.2.2 Adverbs 
temporal dilgé ~ dilgéti ‘now’, innharda 
‘today’, bukra ‘tomorrow’, 
imbarib ‘yesterday’, lissa‘ ‘still; not 
yet’, inhdaritha ‘then’ 
local héna ~ ihna|th'neh] ~ [th'n1?] 
‘here’, ihnak ~ ihnakka ~ 
ihnukkati ‘there’, minna ‘this 
way’, minnd k ‘that way’ 
manner ikdad |tg'deh] ~ ikdéti ‘so’; 
guwi ‘very’, wasil ‘totally’ 
interrogatives wén ‘where?’, méta ‘when?’, 
lé(h) ‘why?’, ké(f) ‘how?’, kaddé 
‘how much?’, kam ‘how many?’ 
2.2.3 Particles 


ibnin sg. masc., ibnit pl. fem., ibniyyin pl. masc., 
ihniyyat pl. fem. serve as genitive markers as in 
ijjama‘a bniyyata ‘his womenfolk’, but the pan- 
Egyptian ibtda‘ is very much in use, sometimes 
showing the plural ibta‘in: innassara Ili btainna 
‘our Christians’. 

The common negational particles ma-... §, 
ma-..., and mis are used. ma-...& (ma-... iS 
after vCC and vC) negates not only verbal 
forms, but nominals and participles as well: 
xasimha ma-hasil§ isstur ‘her mouth does not 
reach the teats’, ma-xabrinis ‘they do not know’, 
ma-zénis ‘it is not good’. In emphatic contexts, it 
is replaced by ma-, which may receive stress in 
this case: >abadan ma ‘amalt ikdib ‘I have never 
done such things!’, ‘umur ma thaddit haddita 
zene ‘you never tell a nice story!’, tubt tani md- 
nrub masir ‘never again shall I go to Cairo!’. 
lissa‘ ‘not yet’ still has its //. 

Questions may be reinforced by walla ‘or’: kal 
jibsak walla ‘did your donkey eat or (not)?’. 

Wishes may be introduced by rét-: rétak ma jit 
‘T wish you hadn’t come)’, réta twaffa ‘I wish he 
had died!’. 

Prepositions not commonly used in Egypt 
include tal ‘besides’: gimizat tul issawwag ‘she 
sat down beside the driver’; ké ‘like’: kitira giuwi 
ké Iganam ‘as many as the sheep’ (but kéfak ‘like 
you’); xasim ‘in front of’: xasm iddikkan ‘in front 
of the shop’; bakdn ‘instead of’: injib bakanha 
bajat jidida ‘we bring something new in its place’. 

Conjunctions: /6la ‘otherwise’: lazim yidirbuh 
l6la ma-ygum ‘they have to beat it, otherwise it 
will not stand up’; ’adam ‘since, as [causal]’; 
yann ‘because’: yanni gasyan mi Imiswar 
“because I am exhausted by the walk’; lakan ~ 
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yakan ‘but’; haggds ‘as long as not, if not’: 
as the sun does not rise, I shall not go to work 
in the fields’; Ja- ‘lest’: xusS jawwa la-tizzakk 
‘go inside, lest you catch a cold’; la...la... 
‘either... or...’: illi GSar ilgom irb%in yom la 
sar la tar ‘whoever stayed with people for 40 
days, will either be gone or will stay for ever’; in 
‘that’: nddir in Suftak ‘I rarely saw you’; ibnén 
ma ‘everywhere’. illi is used as a complementizer 
‘that’: zén illi. . . ‘it is good that...’. 

The vocative particle ya may be followed by a 
definite noun: ya [ar ‘what shame!’, ya jjrdss 
‘what an embarrassment!’. Common exclama- 
tions are: yd-wra ‘oh boy!’, ya-ba ‘oh girl!’, ya- 
bay ‘oh father!, ya-xayy ‘oh brother!’, ya-xayyti 
‘oh sister!’, ya-halaha ~ ya-halayyha ‘how lovely 
she is!’, ya-rawagatha ‘how nice she is!’. 


2.2.4 Noun 

Gender: feminine nouns without the marker -a 
are the usual ones such as the body parts rijil ‘foot’, 
id ~ yadd ‘hand’, ‘én ‘eye’, batin ‘belly’, tiz ‘but- 
tocks’, etc. and ard ‘soil’, nar ‘fire’, markab ‘boat’, 
balad ‘village’, Sams ‘sun’, and the less common 
ones sndb ‘moustache’, sug ‘market’, sikkin 
‘knife’, bir ‘well’, gammari ‘moon’. 

Article: il- no assimilation to /g/, optionally 
to /k/: ilkalb ‘the dog’, ilgarn ‘the horn’; assimi- 
lation with /j/: ijjurj ‘the drawer’ 

Specificity: ‘a certain’ may be expressed by 
wabid: ‘ind wabid séx ‘with a (certain) sheikh’; 
wahid sabbak ‘a friend of yours’. 

Besides the usual plural patterns, there are 
some unusual ones: 


CiCCiyy (sg. CaCaya) 
irbiyy ‘hand mills’, i‘siyy ‘sticks’ 
CCaCC (sg. CvCCa) 
ibsass ‘cats’, irkabb ‘knees’, Snatt ‘bags’ 
CiCCéC for domestic animals: 
bittes ‘buffaloes’, sibbéb ‘bulls’, jibbes 
‘donkeys’ 
CCaCa (sg. CaCaC) 
iglaga ‘locks’, igfdsa ‘crates’ 
CCiaCa for animals: 
imbura ‘colts’, sbiu‘a ‘lions’, idkura ‘males’ 
CCiCCa 
bnitta ‘girls’, klibba ‘dogs’, brigga ‘jugs’, 
i‘yilla ‘children’ 
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CiCan ~ CuCan (sg. CvC) 
biban ‘doors’, fisdn ‘axes’, husan 
‘courtyards’, ‘uddn ‘shadoofs’ 


Besides the usual — pseudo-dual forms ’idén 
‘hands’, rijlén ~ rajalén ‘feet’, “enén ‘eyes’, there 
are other body parts following this pattern: 
dara‘én ‘arms’, saba‘én ‘fingers’, janahén 
‘wings’, cf. xamas saba‘n ‘five fingers’, rajalén 
ibmar ‘legs of a donkey’. As usual, final -7 is 
dropped with suffixes: sabaGyy ‘my fingers’, 
rijléha ‘her legs’. 

The diminutive is quite productive, mostly 
with CCéC and CCéCa for 3-radicals: btes ‘buf- 
falo calf’, brés ‘mat’, jhés ‘donkey’, jdayy ‘kid’, 
dnésa ‘piece’, kséwa ‘garment’. It may be formed 
from adjectives: bléw ‘nice’, jdayyid ‘new’ and 
with -a in the case of feminine nouns: s#g from 
sweéga ‘teashop in the market’. With words con- 
taining a long vowel in the ultima CCayyiC is 
used: brayyig ‘jug’, rgayyif ‘loaf of bread’. 
Particular forms are: axx > xayy ‘brother’, uxt > 
xayya ‘sister’, bitt > bnayya ‘girl’, mara > 
mrayya ‘women’. Some adjectives take an infix 
-€ta- or -attu-: gsar ~ gsattur ‘short’, zgétar ~ 
zgattur ‘small’, glétal ~ glattul ‘little’. 

For colors and deficiencies there is the usual 
pattern aCCaC: abyad ‘white’, aswad ‘black’, 
axadar ‘green’, a‘araj ‘lame’, azar ‘tailless’; fem. 
and pl. as elsewhere: akbal, kabala fem., Rubul 
pl. ‘deep black’. 

The elative pattern is aCCaC: azyan ‘better’, 
agalad ‘thicker’, with ajdad ~ ajadd ‘newer’; 
aglal ~ agall ‘less’ for II gem. 


2.2.5 Numerals 

‘one’ wahid, fem. wibda ~ wabda; ‘two’ itnén, 
but also joz may be used as in joz ifrax ‘two 
chickens’, j6z ilfrdx ‘the two chickens’. 

Numerals 3-10 are like Standard Egyptian, 
with long and short forms: talat igris ‘three 
piasters’, xamas fidin ‘five feddans’, taman isnin 
‘eight years’, and with reanalysis of feminine suffix 
-at in connection with *aCCaC and aCCuC plu- 
rals: xamas t-iyyam ‘five days’, xamas t-ushur ‘five 
months’. 

For 11-19 only long forms exist ending in -ir: 
11 ibdasir without pharyngealization, itndsir, 
xamastdsir, etc., in some villages with the // pre- 
served as in tamantaSir. For 20-90 as in Cairo, 
with the exception of irbi‘in ‘forty’. 
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For 100 miya, construct state mit marra ‘a 
hundred times’, mitén, tultmiya, urbu‘miya, 
xumsmiya, etc.; 1,000 alf. 


2.2.6 Verb 


2.2.6.1 Verbal forms 


2.2.6.1. Form] 

Form I displays in the perfect an a-type masak 
‘he seized’, rama ‘he threw’, and an i-type isrib 
‘he drank’, ilgi ‘he found’. 


2.2.6.1.2 The derived forms 

The system of derived forms follows the Eastern 
type, i.e. in contrast to Cairo it displays a mor- 
phological distribution of /a/, /i/ in the ultima of 
Forms II and II, with /a/ in the perfect and /i/ in 
the imperfect: 


Il sabbax, iysabbix ‘to fertilize’ Il Grak, iyGrik 
‘to fight’ 


Form II replaces IX: wissa hammar ‘his face 
became red’. Besides its usual semantics, Form II 
stresses the plurality of subjects and objects, cf. 
il ‘anza wildat ‘the goat gave birth to a kid’ against 
il‘anzat wullidan ‘the goats gave birth to kids’. The 
reflexive passive forms are exclusively formed with 
an it-prefix: 


t-I Form itrakan, yitrikin ‘to lie down’ 
t-Il Form (V)  itwakkal, yitwakkal ‘to set out’ 
t-III Form (VI) ittdwab, yittawab ‘to yawn’ 


The ista-Form (X) is quite productive in the 
sense of ‘to find/consider something...’: 
istabsan, yistabsan ‘to find good’, istabrad, 
yistabrad ‘to find sth. cold’, istaw‘ar, yistaw‘ar 
‘to find difficult’. Combinations of ista- with 
Forms II or III occur: istarayyah, yistarayyah ‘to 
take a rest’, istabdrak, yistabdrak ‘to receive a 
blessing’. 

Occasionally, an in-Form (VII) and a -t-Form 
(VIII) occur, but these are fixed to certain lexical 
items and are not productive: indabah, yindibih 
‘to be slaughtered’. -t- (VIII) istagal, yiSstigil ‘to 
work’. 


2.2.6.2 Inflection of imperfect and perfect 

The imperfect paradigm, which follows the 
Maghrebinian inflection, shows the prefixes ya-, 
yi-, yu- distributed according to vowel harmony, 
i.e. the vowels of the prefix and the imperfect 
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base are alike. yu-, however, may replace yi- 
before /w/: yuwzin ‘to weigh out’. The suffixes, 
too, follow this harmony with -i (2nd sg. fem.), 
-u (3rd pl. masc.) added to bases with high vow- 
els and -ay, -aw to bases containing /a/ or /a/ in 
the last syllable. This spread of -ay, -aw from IIIly 
verbs to other verbal classes, again, can be con- 
sidered a Bedouin feature. 

The perfect paradigm is less harmonic, as it 
shows -at (3rd pers. sg. fem.), -aw (3rd. pers. pl. 
masc.), -an (3rd pers. pl. fem.) suffixes, all con- 
taining /a/, throughout the paradigm irrespec- 
tive of the quality of the vowel of the base: libsat 
‘she put on’ (< ilbis+at). 


2.2.6.2.1 Imperfect: paradigm 


Table 8. Imperfect 





yalbas ‘to put on’ 


yalbas talbas nalbas 
talbas tilbisay 

yilbisaw tilbisaw nilbisaw 
yilbisan tilbisan 

ydagalad ‘to become thick’ 

yagalad tagalad nagalad 
tagalad tugluday 

yugludaw tugludaw nugludaw 
yugludan tugludan 

yurgud ‘to lie down’ 

yurgud turgud nurgud 
turgud turugdi 

yurugdu turugdu nurugdu 
yurugdan turugdan 

yimsik ‘to take’ 

yimsik timsik nimsik 
timsik timiski 

yimisku timisku nimisku 
yimiskan timiskan 

yadbah ‘to slaughter’ 

yadbah tadbah nadbah 
tadbah tidbabay 

yidbabaw tidbahaw nidbahaw 
yidbahan tidbaban 





Aspectual, temporal and modal prefixes 

‘a- ~ ‘ama- for present tense: ‘angullak ‘T tell 
you’, and habitual: ‘atxaddir min nafsha ‘it grows 
by itself’. 
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ba- and rab ~ raha for the future mis ha-yxal- 
lan fitha wala dinga ‘they will not leave a single 
piece in it’, raba-yjibu ‘they are going to bring’. 

tam- as an intensifier: tam-tunfux tam-tunfux 
tam-tunfux, tunfux lamma ’é, yitnifix mazbut 
‘you go on blowing, and blowing, and blowing, 
until it what? it is properly inflated’. 

xal- for finality: hatinna jozén ganadil xannis- 
wuhin ‘bring us some corn cobs so that we can 


grill them!’. 
2.2.6.2.2 Perfect: paradigm (Table 9) 


For suffixation see 2.1.3. 


Table 9. Perfect 





xabaz ‘to bake bread’ 





xabaz xabazt xabazt 
xibizat xabazti 

xibizaw xabaztu  xabazna 
xibizan xabaztan 

iSrib ‘to drink’ 

isrib isribt isribt 
Sirbat isribti 

Sirbaw  isribtu isribna 
Sirban  isribtan 

2.2.6.3 Participles 


The same types exist as in Cairo Arabic for Form 
I, i.e. CaCiC for the active and maCCiuC for the 
passive participle. In contrast to Cairo Arabic, 
active participles are formed with /i/ in Form II, 
passive participles with /a/: imraggi® ‘having 
mended’ — imragga‘ ‘mended’ as in muruti 
mrageg‘a jallabiti ‘my wife has mended my jal- 
labiyya’ vs. jallabiti mrugga‘a ‘my jallabiyya has 
been mended’, or imgallam ‘clipped’, imtallat 
‘tripled’. The passive participle of verbs IIIy in 
Form II is mCaCCay as in imrawway ‘irrigated’, 
imgattay ‘covered’. jd, iji ‘to come’ forms the 
active participle jay, fem. jaya. Feminine -a is 
lengthened with suffixes: mistannydni ‘she is 
waiting for me’. 


2.2.6.4 Verbal noun patterns 

Verbal nouns follow the usual patterns except 
for the II and t-II Forms. Like elsewhere in Upper 
Egypt between Sohag and Edfu (see Behnstedt 
and Woidich 1985, maps 317-321), the unusual 
pattern CiCCiC is used: sirrix ‘shouting’, ‘iggid 
‘tying up’; Illy verbs: biggi ‘condoling’. For 
verbs with four radicals, correspondingly, girbil 
‘sleving’. 


BERI ARABIC 


2.2.7 Weak verbs 


2.2.7.1 The perfect of the II gem. verbs shows 
the normal suffixes originating from the verbs 
Illy such as -ét and so on: lammet ‘I took’, lam- 
mat ‘she took’, lammaw ‘they took’. The active 
participle follows the strong verb: hdatit ‘having 
put down’. 


2.2.7.2 P verbs 


Table ro. Inflection of the verb kal 





kal ‘to eat’ 

kal kalt — kalt yakil takil ndakil 
kalat kalti takil takli 
kalaw kaltu— kalna yaklu taklu naklu 
kalan kaltan yaklan taklan 





The imperative with /u/ deviates from the imper- 
fect with /i/: kul, ikliyy, ikhiww, iklann. Active 
Participle is wakil. 


2.2.7.3. Verbs Iw and Iy 


Table 11. Inflection of Iw/y verbs 


a-type 

wazan ‘to weigh’ 

wazan wazant wazant 
wuzinat wazanti 

wuzinaw wazantu wazanna 
wuzinan wazantan 

yuwzin tuwzin nuwzin 
tuwzin tuwizni 

yuwiznu tuwiznu nuwiznu 
yuwiznan tuwiznan 

i-type 

iwsil ‘to arrive’ 

iwsil iwsilt iwsilt 
wislat wisilti 

wislaw iwsiltu iwsilna 
wislan iwsiltan 

yosal tosal nosal 
tosal tosalay 

yosalaw tosalaw nosalaw 
yosalan tosalan 

ly 

iybis ‘to dry’ 

iybis iybist iybist 
yibsat iybisti 

yibsaw iybistu iybisna 
yibsan iybistan 
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Table 1x (cont.) 


yebas tébas nébas 
tébas tébasay 

yebasaw tébasaw nébasaw 
yebasan tébasan 





2.2.7.4. Verbs IIw/y 


These are as expected (Table 12). 


Table 12. Inflection of IIw/y verbs 





gam ‘to stand up’ 


gam gumt gumt 
gamat gumti 

gamaw gumtu 

gaman gumtan gumna 
iygum itgum ingum 
itgum itgumi 

iygumu itgumu ingumu 
iyguman itguman 





Imperfects with /a/ get -ay/-aw suffixes: itxdfay, 
itxafaw ‘you are afraid’. As elsewhere in Upper 
Egypt, the shortened vowel in derived Forms is 
fil, not /a/ as in irtibt ‘I took a rest’ (irtah) or 
indimt ‘I got tired’ (indam) (cf. Cairo irtabt). 


2.2.7.5 Verbs IIIy 
There is an a-type and an i-type (Table 13). 


Table 13. Inflection of verbs IIIy 





masa ‘to go” 

masa masét maseét 
masat maséti 

masaw  masétu. maséna 
masan masétan 

yimsi timsi nimsi 
timsi timsi 

yimsu timsu nimsu 


yimsan  timsan 


ilgi ‘to find’ 

ilgi ilgit ilgit 
ligyat ilgiti 

ligyaw _ilgitu ilgina 
yalga talga nalga 


talga talgay 
yalgaw = talgaw ~—s nalgaw 
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2.2.7.6 Irregular verbs (Table 14) 
Table 14. Inflection of irregular verbs 
ja ‘to come’ 
ja jit jit 
jat jiti 
jaw jitu jina 
jann jitan 
iyji itji inji 
itji itji 
iyjt itjii injii 
yjann itjann 
idda ‘to give’ 
idda iddét iddét 
iddat iddeéti 
iddaw iddétu. iddéna 
iddan iddétan 
yiddi tiddi niddi 
tiddi tiddi 
yiddu tiddu niddu 
yiddan _ tiddan 
2.2.8 4-radicals CaCCaC and itCaCCaC 
Types 
reduplication ‘as‘as ‘to grope about’ 
(diminutive) balbal ‘to wet’ 
dagdag ‘to smash to pieces’ 
fafa‘ ‘to sniff around’ 
mahmah ‘to mutter’ 
onomatopoeic  karkar ‘to gurgle’ 
verbs dabdab ‘to knock’ 
ratrat ‘to chatter’ 
inserted marmas ‘to bite’ 
consonants na‘nis ‘to refresh’ 
da‘bas ‘to grope around’ 
farjah ‘to spread apart’, 
derived from sabras ‘to hasten’ (< English to 
nouns express) gartas ‘to wrap’ (< 
*qurtds), magras ‘to strew 
with bran’ (< magras ‘tray made 
of clay for baking bread”) 
reflexive itkanfil ‘to stumble’, ikkartah 
passive ‘to roll down’, itgarbal ‘to be 


sieved’ 
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The inflection follows Forms II and V, as does 
the verbal noun: dibdib ‘knocking’, girbil 
‘sieving’. 


2.3. Remarks on syntax 


Plural nouns of animals and objects can agree 
with the 3rd pers. pl. fem.: il anzat wullidan ‘the 
goats gave birth’, faddanén ?ard, ya‘ni law 
zarahthin basis ‘two feddans of land, if I were to 
sow them with grass’; ilxibbéza wu lhumméda 
wu zzabanix déla kullhin ... ‘mallow, sorrel, 
and spinach, they areall...’. 

The ‘ethical dative’ is common with verbs 
such as Gwiz ‘want’, ilgi ‘to find’, jab ‘to bring’, 
xad ‘to take’: ‘awizla girsén ‘he wants some 
money’, nalgali mit jinéh ‘I find a hundred 
pounds’. 

To express intensification dawwar + verbal 
noun is used: duwwarat fih katil ‘she gave hima 
good thrashing’. ga‘ad + imperfect/participle, as 
in ga‘ad irrajil yarga‘ fi ‘the man kept on beating 
him’, expresses prolongation. 

In narrative style the ‘narrative verbal noun’ 
may be used, as in xass fi lxéma wu dukkd warah 
“iffis ft iffis ft ‘he entered the tent, and the other 
one behind him, keeping on kicking at him’, as 
well as a ‘narrative imperative’ as in gaybinlaha 
“irg ifhimt izzay, dibb ftha, dibb fiha ‘we took a 
stick, you understand, and then we keep hitting 
on it and on it!’. The use of the periphrastic nar- 
ratives rab, jd is very common too: lamma rahat 
ilgabda thallat minnih ‘when the fastening came 
loose from him’, mat il‘ayyil nusluxd, wu ngu 
kabsina tibin ‘the young died, [now] we skin it 
and then we stuff it with straw’. 

Conditional sentences are introduced by in or 
law: law Suftak tani rab nagta‘ zétak ‘if | see you 
again, [’ll kill you’, in zugt minni Grfak “if you 
slip away from me, I’ll know you’. 

The wi of syndetic hal-sentences is inserted 
after the subject: Sufta hawa w ‘ayibrit ‘I saw him 
ploughing’, takil minha nnds, hiya w xadra ‘peo- 
ple eat from it when it is green’. 


3. LEXICON 


For ‘to see’ *ra’d is common in the negative only: 
ma-retds ‘I did not see him’, the most common 
words being nadar, yundur and the pan-dialec- 
tal Saf, yisuf. 

Bedouin words such as zén ‘good’, sén ‘bad’, 
‘adara ‘women’, xabir ‘knowing’, géd ‘summer’ 


BINA’ 


are much in use, as well as the common Upper 
Egyptian items, e.g. rdyig ‘fine, good’, “ifis ‘bad’, 
wasil ‘very’, ‘ad ‘then, yet’, dinsa ‘piece’, ‘aza 
‘need’, ayyat ‘ala w ‘to call’, iddalla ‘to go 
down’, fanas, yifnis ‘to look out’. The latter 
three, combined in a phrase, are frequently 
quoted in order to show the incomprehensibility 
of the Sa‘idi dialect to northeners: ‘ayyatt ‘aléh 


fanas ma-ddallag ‘I called at him, he looked out 
of the window, but did not come down’. 
Needless to say, the common pan-Egyptian lexi- 
cal items are — as everywhere — gradually super- 
seding the old expressions. 
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MANFRED WOIDICH (University of Amsterdam) 


Bilingualism — Multilingualism; Child 
Bilingualism 


Bina 


The term bina’ is used in Arabic grammar to 
describe words which have fixed end-vowels. It 
may be generally translated as ‘indeclinability’, 
and is thus the antithesis of the term for ‘declin- 
ability’, > ?i‘rab. This meaning most probably 
developed from the sense of ‘phonetic structure’, 
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which bina (pl.’abniya) indicates in expressions 
like bina li-l-majhul ‘passive form’, ’abniyat al- 
jam ‘plural patterns’, etc. 

The centrality of bind’ to grammatical theory is 
best demonstrated by its discussion, along with 
>i rab, by Stbawayhi (d. 180/796) in the very early 
parts of his Kitab (I, 2ff.). He distinguishes 
between 77°7ab and bind’, based on whether the 
‘amil ‘operator’ can cause a temporary change 
(yazulu ‘an-hu) in the final vowel of a word, hence 
i ‘rab, or cannot do so since some words have per- 
manent final vowels (la yazulu ‘an-hu), which no 
‘amil can change, hence bina’ (Kitab I, 3). 
Sibawayhi enforces this distinction with his ter- 
minology, which differentiates between eight 
‘forms of word endings’ in Arabic. These are 
nasb, jarr, raf‘, and jazm on the one hand, and 
fath, kasr, damm, and wagqf on the other: wa- 
?innama dakartu la-ka tamdniyata majarin li- 
-afruqa bayna ma yadxuluhu darb min hadihi 
Farba‘a li-ma yubditu fi-hi l“amil ... wa-bayna 
ma yubna ‘alayhi |-barf bind’an ‘T have cited eight 
forms so as to be able to distinguish between 
those four forms that are affected by an operator 
and those [other forms] which are considered as 
part of the word’s pattern’ (Kitab I, 3). This rig- 
orous distinction, which was maintained in its 
entirety throughout the Arabic grammatical tra- 
dition, rightly represents, according to Versteegh 
(1993:128-129), a considerable innovation when 
compared with previous terms used by commen- 
tators, such as Muhammad ibn as-Sa’ib al-Kalbi 
(d. 146/763), who did not observe a clear distinc- 
tion between declensional endings and internal 
vowels. For the 7i‘rabi and non-i‘rabi vowel ter- 
minology, see Talmon (2003:23 8-244). 

Words that are indeclinable are referred to as 
mabni, and include nouns, verbs, and particles. 
These words, just like those words which are 
declinable or mu‘rab, are closely linked with the 
three parts of speech, i.e. ism ‘noun’, fi'l ‘verb’, 
and barf ‘particle’. As far as nouns are con- 
cerned, the grammarians agree that their > ’as/ 
stipulates that they be mu‘rab (declinable) since 
they imply different meanings - such as those 
expressed by the subject, the object, and the con- 
struct — and hence different case endings had to 
express those different meanings (Ibn al-Anbari, 
?Asrdr 24-25). Accordingly, the grammarians 
had to deal with those words which they 
classified as nouns but are mabni nonetheless. 
These nouns, which are often classified as parti- 
cles in Western grammars and which are usually 
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described as gayr mutamakkin as opposed to 
nouns which are mu‘rab or mutamakkin, mainly 
include conditionals such as man ‘who’, inter- 
rogatives such as ayna ‘where?’, pronouns such 
as huwa ‘he’, demonstratives and relatives such 
as ha@ula’i ‘those’ and al-ladi ‘who’, and adverbs 
such as baytu ‘where’ and mundu ‘since’. They 
also include, however, words which are incon- 
testably nouns such as ’amsi ‘yesterday’ and 
sibawayhi [proper noun]. 

The grammarians were typically concerned 
with finding justification for the indeclinability 
of those nouns which do not agree with the 
norm for their part of speech. The most widely 
cited justification is that most of these nouns 
resemble particles (buruf) and are accordingly 
mabni, as is the norm for all particles (Ibn al- 
»Anbari, ’Asrdr 30-32; Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarb 32-34). 
A medial position between mutamakkin and 
gayr mutamakkin was assigned to diptotes, or 
mamnu‘ min as-sarf. These are usually referred 
to as mutamakkin gayr ’amkan in order to re- 
flect the fact that they have neither a fixed 
end-vowel nor receive the whole range of end- 
vowels since their indefinite forms cannot have 
kasra or > tanwin. 

A special kind of bina’ in nouns is described by 
the grammarians as Grid ‘transient’. Among the 
more common types are the following, all of 
which are mabni in certain contexts but are 
otherwise mu ‘rab: (a) single-word nouns in the 
vocative (e.g. yd rajulul/muslimiina ‘o man/ 
Muslims!’); (b) single-word nouns after generic la 
(e.g. 1a rajula/muslimina ‘there is no man/are no 
Muslims’); (c) compound words, including com- 
pound numerals (e.g. xamsata ‘aSara ‘fifteen’) and 
compound adverbs (e.g. layla nahdra ‘day and 
night’); (d) adverbs like gablu ‘before’ and ba‘du 
‘after’ which are not followed by the genitive (i.e. 
as opposed to min qabli hada ‘before this’ etc.); 
and (e) ?ayy ‘whatever/ whoever’ in constructions 
like idrib’ayyuhum’afdalu ‘hit whomever is best’. 
For more details, see ad-Dayil (1990:247-341) 
and ‘Allis (1997:188-208). 

Contrary to nouns, bind’ is generally said to 
be the as! for verbs and particles (Ibn al Anbari, 
°Asrar 24; Suyuti, Ham‘ I, 15), although the 
Kufans reportedly believe that ?i‘rab is the ’as/ for 
verbs as well as for nouns (’USmini, Sarh I, 24). 
Among the verbs, the perfect or > madi is said 
to be uniformly mabni with a final fatha, damma, 
or sukun (e.g. kataba, katabu, katabta ‘he, they, 
you wrote’), whereas the imperfect or mudari‘ is 
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interpreted as mabni only when it is followed by 
the -va suffix of the 2nd and 3rd person feminine 
plural, as in taktubna ‘you write [2nd person 
fem. pl.]’, yaktubna ‘you write [3rd person fem. 
pl.|’, or by the energetic niin , as in la~aktubanna 
‘T shall indeed write’, but not in forms like la- 
taktubunna ‘you shall indeed write [2nd person 
masc. pl.]’, where the niin is said to be not in 
direct contact with the verb. The grammarians 
seem here to have disregarded the syllabic and 
vowel changes triggered by the introduction of 
the suffix -va and energetic niin and explained 
the verbal form within the general framework of 
>i vab and bina’. As for the imperative (amr), the 
various arguments attributed to the Basrans and 
Kufans in their theoretical difference as to 
whether it is mabni, as the Basrans believe, or 
mu‘rab, as the Kufans assert, are discussed 
extensively by Ibn al?Anbari in masala 72 of his 
book on the differences between the Basrans 
and the Kufans (Insaf I, 524-529; cf. ?Asrar 
317-321). All grammarians, however, agree that 
particles are mabni and that the swkzin is the ’asl 
in all mabni words, be they nouns, verbs, or par- 
ticles (Ibn Ya%8, Sarh Ill, 82-83; Suyati, Ham‘ I, 
20-21). For the relationship between bind’ and 
>i‘rab, on the one hand, and the grammarians’ 
distinction between prepositions (buruf jarr) 
and adverbs (duruf), on the other, see Levin 
(1987:3 54-355). 

The picture presented by the grammarians 
about i‘rab and bind’, it has been suggested 
(Baalbaki 1990:17-33), is a simplification of a 
much more complex dialectal situation which 
the grammarians recorded but attempted to 
marginalize for the sake of coherency. In the case 
of bind’, the sources report that al-asmd’ as- 
sitta ‘the six nouns [of the type ’abuka, bamika, 
and da]’, which are normally triptotes, are 
treated as mabni in some dialects, and that the 
dual and, to a lesser degree, the sound masculine 
plural have affinity with bina in others. 
Conversely, some nouns which are mabni, such 
as ’amsi ‘yesterday’, du ‘[relative pronoun of 
Tayyi’]’, baytu ‘where’, ladun ‘at, by’, as well as 
proper nouns ending in -wayhi, receive various 
degrees of ?i‘rdb in certain dialects (for details, 
see Baalbaki 1990:20-21). 
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RAMZI BAALBAKI 
(American University of Beirut) 


Binding 


Nominal expressions may be classified into three 
categories: anaphors such as reflexives (1a) and 
reciprocals (1b), pronominals (2), and refe- 
rential expressions or (R-expressions) (3). The 
literature on Binding Theory is extensive; 
see Chomsky (1981), Chomsky (1995), and 
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Hornstein (zoo1r) for more exhaustive discus- 
sions and references. All the examples are given 
in Lebanese Arabic: 


(1) Anaphors 
a. Séf bal-o 
saw.3ms  state-him 


‘He saw himself’ 


b. biko ba‘d-un 
spoke.3p with reciprocal.p 
‘They spoke with each other’ 


ma 


(2) Pronominals 
Séf-o 
saw 3ms-him 


sami 
Sami 
‘Sami saw him’ 


(3) R-expressions 
Sef 


saw.3ms 


l-walad 
the-boy 
‘He saw the boy’ 


These nominal expressions are distinguished 
with respect to the contexts in which they must 
or may have an antecedent. Thus, anaphors 
must have an antecedent and the antecedent 
cannot be ‘too far’ as illustrated in (4a—b) 
respectively: 


Sef 


saw.3ms 


(4) a.* bal-o 
state-him 
‘Himself saw’ 

b.* Séfit bal-o 


Sami said that-her saw.3fs state-him 


sami ?al ?inn-a 


‘Sami said that she saw himself’ 
A pronoun, on the other hand, cannot have an 


antecedent which is ‘too close’ as illustrated in 


(5 a-b): 


(5) a. sami Séf-o 
Sami saw.3ms — him 
“Sami saw him’ 
b.sami al -inn-a Séfit-o 
Sami said.3ms__that-her saw.3fs-him 


‘Sami said that she saw him’ 


The pronoun in the direct object position can 
have sdmi as an antecedent in (sb) but not in 
(5a): it can only be co-referential with sami 
in (5b). 

Finally, a R-expression cannot be co-referen- 
tial with a preceding nominal expression when 
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this expression is in a ‘high enough’ position, as 
illustrated in (6a—b): 


(6) a. al -inn-a Séfit sami 
said.3ms_ that-her saw.3fs Sami 
‘He said that she saw Sami’ 
b. L-m‘allme yalli —htammit fi 


the-teacher.f Rel. took care of.3fs him 
‘The teacher that took care of him’ 
alit Séfit 
said.3fs  that-her saw.3fs Sami 
‘She said that she saw Sami’ 


-inn-a sami 


In (6a), the R-expression sami cannot be co-ref- 
erential with the non-overt subject pronoun in 
the matrix clause. It can, however, be co-refer- 
ential with the pronoun in the relativized clause 
in (6b). 

The Binding Theory deals with the contexts in 
which a nominal expression must (anaphors), 
may or may not (pronouns and R-expressions) 
have an antecedent. It states the following (this 
formulation is simplified; see Chomsky 1981, 
1995, for an extensive discussion of the Binding 
Theory). 


(7) a. An anaphor must have a c-commanding 
antecedent in the smallest clause or nom- 
inal phrase containing this anaphor. 

b. A pronoun cannot have a c-commanding 
an antecedent in the smallest clause or 
nominal phrase containing this pronoun. 

c. An R-expression cannot have a c-com- 
manding antecedent. 


C-command (or constituent-command) can be de- 
fined as follows. In a tree representation like (8): 


(8) 


Ea 


ana 


All the nodes are branching except B. A cate- 
gory A c-commands a category B if and only if 
the first branching category dominating A also 
dominates B and A and B do not dominate each 
other. In (8), for instance, C and B c-command E, 
FE, and G and F c-commands B and C. 
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The terms ‘bind’ and ‘free’ can be defined as 
follows. A nominal expression is bound when it 
has a c-commanding antecedent; otherwise it is 
free. The (binding) principles in (7) can be refor- 
mulated as (9): 


(9) Binding Principles: 

a. An anaphor must be bound in the smallest 
clause or nominal phrase containing it. 

b. A pronoun must be free in the smallest clause 
or nominal phrase containing it. 

c. An R-expression must be free. 


There is extensive literature on binding in 
Generative Grammar and space limitation pre- 
vents a discussion here of the various issues 
involving binding. Some of these are dealt with 
in the references mentioned. Recently, however, 
the status of the binding principles as independ- 
ent principles has been questioned. It is argued 
that at least the binding principles regulating 
anaphors and pronouns are not primitive princi- 
ples: they can be derived from other grammati- 
cal principles such as the theory of movement 
(see Chomsky 1995; Hornstein 2001). 

Arabic adds interesting dimensions with 
respect to binding. To mention some, 
Mohammad (2000) points out that there is a 
contrast between (6b) and (10) in Levantine 
Arabic: 


(10) ?imm-o htammit bi -sami 
mother-his took care of.3fs of -Sami 
‘His mother took care of Sami’ 


In (10), sami cannot be co-referential with the 
adnominal pronoun. This is surprising since 
adnominal complements are contained within a 
nominal phrase. As such, the pronoun in (10) does 
not c-command sami and co-reference should be 
possible. 

Mohammad indicates that the adnominal 
pronoun in (ro) is a clitic incorporated into the 
head noun. This being the case, the representa- 
tion of the subject nominal phrase is non- 
branching as in (11 F-2) (non-relevant details 
omitted): 


(11) IP 
BE POTS 
NP VP. 
yo 
Vv PP 


at 


N + clit P NP 


BINDING 


In (11) the clitic c-commands the prepositional 
object and co-reference is prohibited. 

Another interesting dimension brought forth 
by Arabic is the behavior of resumptive pro- 
nouns. Resumptive pronouns are used produc- 
tively in various Arabic dialects. The following 
examples are in Lebanese Arabic (see Ouhalla 
2004; Choueiri 2002). 

However, there is dialectal variation that is of 
interest. As originally pointed out by Eid and 
Shlonsky (1999), resumptive pronouns are not 
allowed in Cairene Arabic or in Palestinian 
Arabic in context (12 a) but are allowed in con- 
text (12 b-c). This prohibition, which as 
Choueiri (2002) indicates does not exist in 
Lebanese Arabic, is referred to as the Highest 
Subject Constraint (see McCloskey 1990): 


(12)a. l-walad — yalli huwwe rab 
the boy _ Rel. he left.3ms 
‘the boy that left’ 
b. l-walad — yalli Séfit-o 
the-boy _ Rel. saw.3fs-him 


‘the boy that she saw’ 

c. l-walad yalli fakkarto huwwe rab 
the-boy Rel. thought.zp he 
‘the boy that you thought he left’ 


left.3ms 


The Highest Subject Constraint has a binding 
flavor: in a relativized nominal phrase, the high- 
est pronominal subject cannot be bound by, must 
be free from, the relativized nominal element. 
However, Shlonsky (1992) offers an interesting 
account for this Highest Subject Constraint in 
terms of movement. The account is based on the 
assumption that resumptive pronouns are last 
resort and occur when movement is not avail- 
able. The Highest-Subject position in Cairene 
Arabic or Palestinian Arabic is available for short 
movement (or A-movement); hence, resumption 
does not occur. In Shlonsky’s account, the 
Highest Subject Constraint is not an independent 
principle in the grammar (for other obviation 
constraints affecting strong pronouns and strong 
pronouns with epithets — resumption). 

In brief, co-referential relations between nom- 
inal elements are not free. They are regulated by 
the binding principles which encode the contexts 
in which a nominal element must, may, or may 
not have an antecedent. There are cross-linguis- 
tic variations affecting the binding principles. 
Some that arise in certain varieties of Arabic are 
discussed here. These variations lend support to 
the proposal according to which binding princi- 
ples are not primitive principles, but rather 
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descriptive generalizations. The challenge be- 
comes to derive these generalizations from other 
means. The debate in the linguistic literature is 
centered around which theories are most appro- 
priate in deriving the binding generalizations. 
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JosEerH AOUN 
(University of Southern California) 


Biradicalism 


A minority of Arabic roots are biconsonantal, 
while the great majority, as in other Semitic lan- 
guages, consist of three consonants called ‘radi- 
cal consonants’ or simply ‘radicals’ (here 
symbolized as ‘R’) and one or two root vowels. 
Since vowels are subject to morpho-phonemic 
changes, it is difficult to say precisely which 
ones are root vowels. Traditionally, Arabic 
roots, like roots of other Semitic languages, have 
been analyzed as consisting of consonants only 
(— root; > derivation), viz., two, three, or four 
consonants. Most of the roots consisting of four 
consonants (relatively numerous but rarely used 
since only 15 of them occur in the Our’an 
against 1,160 triconsonantal roots) are due to 
partial reduplication and/or dissimilation of 
some consonants of originally triconsonantal 
roots or are cases of lexicalization of an affix 
(usually a prefix) added to triconsonantal roots. 
Yet, there are also such roots formed by redupli- 
cation of original biconsonantal roots, e.g. 
galgala/wa-gala ‘to penetrate’, xadxada/xadda/ 
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ma-xada (also xatara < *xadara < *xadr < xadd) 
‘to shake’ (see Atallah and Ayache 1981). 

There is a limited number of nominal roots 
(37, according to Fleisch rogo:l, 248, 252-254, 
based on Noldeke 1910:109-178) consisting of 
only two consonants. They belong to the basic 
vocabulary going back to Proto-Semitic and 
even Proto-Hamito-Semitic/Afro-Asiatic, e.g. 
yad ‘hand’, fa-m/fa-mm/fu ‘mouth’, bir ‘vulva’, 
dam ‘blood’, ma ‘water’, ibn ‘son’, ism ‘name’ 
(the last two nouns with prothetic i-), lis-an 
‘tongue’ (with lexicalized suffix), etc. As far as 
verbal roots are concerned, medieval Arab lexi- 
cographers and grammarians noted that many 
of these roots have the same or very similar 
meaning, although they differ only in one con- 
sonant. Lists of such roots were collected (e.g. 
by Ibn as-Sikkit, Ibdal and ’Abi t-Tayyib al- 
Lugawi, *Ibdal; > ?ibdal). This discovery was 
taken over by Hebrew grammarians and via 
grammars of Biblical Hebrew it became known 
among European Semitists since the same phe- 
nomenon can be observed in other Semitic lan- 
guages. There is no doubt that much root 
variation goes back to Proto-Semitic (see 
Zaborski 1971) and even Proto-Hamito-Semitic 
(see several studies on Egyptian roots by 
Belova), but some developments go back only to 
Proto-Arabic, or can be attributed only to rela- 
tively recent dialect differentiation involving, for 
instance, alternation of /d/ and /d/, /t/ and /t/, 
etc., as in ddqa/daqa ‘to taste’. Some of the roots 
having variants may be considered as a basis for 
the reconstruction of original biradicals. First of 
all, there are geminated roots, viz. roots with 
identical second and third radical (Rr VR2R2), 
having variants with one ‘weak’ consonant, viz. 
wl, lyl, P/ (= glide). A few roots have both 
‘weak’ Ri and R3; in this case only one conso- 
nant is really ‘weak’; for instance, w- is ‘strong’ 
in hawila/yabwalu ‘to be cross-eyed’, ‘awiza/ 
ya‘wazu ‘to be needy, to be poor’. There are also 
variants in which either the first consonant 
(sometimes this could shift to the second posi- 
tion due to a metathesis with the second radical) 
or the third one may be interpreted as an origi- 
nal but later lexicalized (‘petrified’) affix (or an 
infix via metathesis). These roots should reason- 
ably be reconstructed as original biradicals, e.g. 
kana ‘to be’, sa-kana ‘to dwell, to live’, Rankana 
‘to nest, to take a good seat’, kanna ‘to hide, to 
shelter’; sa-ru‘a/ha-ri‘a ‘to hasten’; na-gara/wa- 
gara ‘to be enraged’; ‘atuda ‘to be ready’, ‘adda 
‘to make ready’; zaba/zaba-na ‘to push’. The his- 
torically attested affixes are : t- (also infixed -t- 
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due to metathesis and then sometimes also 
assimilated so that we have hawisa/haSa/hassa 
and hutisa ‘to be excited’) , n-, m-, §-/s-/h-/’-, w-, 
y-, -t, -n, -w, -y, ° (see Kurylowicz 1972:6-31; 
Zaborski 1971). There are several reasons why 
usually no specific meaning can be attributed to 
these lexicalized affixes. One of them is that they 
were used to derive deverbal nouns from origi- 
nal biradical roots, so that triconsonantal roots 
were further derived from these deverbal nouns 
(which often disappeared) rather than directly 
from biconsonantal verbs. Concerning roots 
with /w/, /y/, /°/ (roots with /?/ sometimes going 
back to /y/, although the change ~- > -y- is also 
attested), without other, viz. geminated or 
affixed, variants, and geminated roots without 
Iwi, /y/ ?’/ variants, it is more reasonable to 
assume that already in Proto-Semitic if not 
Proto-Hamito-Semitic, there were some original 
roots of this kind (e.g. xada/xada/waxada ‘to go 
quickly’?), which served as a model for the 
extension of original biradicals to triradicals 
(but cf. Chekayri 1995, 1998; Chekayri and 
Scheer 2003; Voigt 1988). Since in closed sylla- 
bles (before consonantal and zero endings) long 
vowels were shortened (e.g. imperfect ya-qum- 
u, but jussive ya-qum from qdma ‘to get up’), 
such roots with -w- or -y- (in many verbs either 
-w- or -y-, see Attalah and Ayache 1972) have 
been interpreted as biconsonantal, and therefore 
other biconsonantal roots could be reinterpreted 
as having variants with -a- < *-w- or with -7 
< *-y-. As demonstrated by Kurylowicz (1972: 
9-10), the mechanism of the enlargement of 
RriVR2 > RrVR2R2 was fundamentally the 
same as the lengthening of the root vowel of 
other biconsonantal roots. This may be seen 
in variants RrVR2R2 and R1VR2/w/y, e.g. 
bamma/bamiya/bama ‘to be hot’. However, 
there is no reason to assume that every weak and 
geminated verbal root was originally biradical, 
since Rr VR2R2 could also go back to RtVR2R3 
through dissimilation or through assimilation 
of the final -R2 to the following -t, -k, or -n. 
Besides, in forms R1R2VR2z the first -R2- could 
partially assimilate to Rx or dissimilate with it, 
resulting in a third consonant in medial position. 
But the majority of geminated roots were indeed 
biconsonantal. The only safe hypothesis is that 
the number of triconsonantal roots in the pre- 
historic period was smaller and the number of 
biradicals was larger than in the historic period, 
but it does not make sense to pretend that we 
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could reconstruct all or even the majority of tri- 
consonantal verbal roots as originally biradical. 
There are, however, many cases in which orig- 
inally triconsonantal roots were differentiated 
(see Zaborski 1991 for detailed discussion and 
for an up-to-date bibliography on the problem 
of biradicalism) in an ‘internal’ phonological 
process or, rather rarely, through contamination 
of semantically and/or phonologically similar 
original triconsonantal roots, e.g. Sdbaha and 
Sakala resulting in Sakaha ‘to be similar’. In such 
cases, biconsonantal roots cannot be recon- 
structed on the basis of triconsonantal variants. 
Assimilation and dissimilation usually worked 
in direct contact position (although both could 
also work at a distance), viz. in forms like 
R1R2VR3, e.g. ya-sqab-u > ya-sqab-u, where 
both coexisting verbs saqaba and saqiba/saqaba 
mean ‘to be near’, ya-bbat-u > ya-fbas-u, where 
both verbs mean ‘to examine’ (fahasa also 
‘to examine’), or in forms like Rr VR2R3, e.g. 
bars/barz ‘watch, guard, control’, baraz-tu/-ku > 
baras-tu/-ku ‘I guarded’; before -kV of the end- 
ing of the Yemenite k- perfect, e.g. battat-ku > 
battak-ku > bataka, but elsewhere batat-tu ‘I cut 
off’; gamma/gamada/gamada/gama ‘to hide, to 
cover’, where the last variant is a secondary 
biradical due to a reinterpretation of gamma. 
There must also have been cases of spirantiza- 
tion, e.g. bata’a/bata’a ‘to stop’ (see Corriente 
1969), as well as metathesis, e.g. hbaSama/ 
Sahama ‘to be fat’. Alternation produced, for 
instance, habala/‘abala ‘to bind with cords’, 
which can be also interpreted as due to voicing 
in ya-hbul-u > ya-‘bul-u. As a matter of fact, 
some forms can have two or perhaps even three 
explanations, and such ambiguity can only con- 
tribute to their reinterpretation, e.g. ba‘ata/ 
ba‘ata can be explained as due either to ba‘at-tu 
> ba‘at-tu, or to spirantization of ba‘ata > ba‘ata, 
cf. ’a-b'ada/‘a-bata ‘to send away’, which is con- 
nected with a different root, viz. ba‘uda ‘to be far 
away’. In some triconsonantal nominal roots, 
like sirs/Sils ‘root’, badr/badr ‘clitoris’, variants 
are also due to phonological processes. 
Doublets, triplets, etc. are important for the 
prehistory of Arabic and Semitic phonology: 
jabba/qabba ‘to cut off’, jaraba/qaraba ‘to 
wound’, Sajja/Saqqa ‘to split’, Saja/Saqa ‘to dis- 
tress s.o” (also Sajaba ‘to grieve s.o.’, where -b- 
may be either originally a preposition or a vari- 
ant of -w-), lazija/laziga ‘to stick’ (but also 
lazzalNazabalazama ‘to adhere, to cling’), 
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zalaja/zalaga/zalaqa/zala’a ‘to slide, to glide, to 
slip’ go back to different dialectal variants illus- 
trating the history of the pronunciation of /j/ and 
/q/ as [g] and of /q/ merging with /’/. Latasa/ 
latasaNatata/atata/latada/lataza/ataba/lata‘a/ 
lataha/lataga/lataxa/latama/latama/latama ‘to 
hit’ plus latta ‘to pound, to hit’ are remnants 
of old phonological processes. Examples like 
Saxxa/ daxxa ‘to urinate’, hasama/hadama ‘to 
break’, wassaha/waddaha ‘to comment, to make 
clear’, jahasa/jahada ‘to flee’ are important for 
the prehistory of sibilants and emphatics. For 
the history of the latter see, e.g., tafara/dafara ‘to 
leap’, ta-gatta‘a/ta-qadda‘a ‘to be cut’ (also 
gataba/qadaba ‘to cut’), gabata/ qabada ‘to seize 
with hand, to grab’, Sassa/Sadda ‘to be burden- 
some, to be hard, painful’, waqasa hvaqada ‘to 
strike hard’. 

Zemanek (1996) has published an important 
collection and analysis of doublets with the 
alternation of voiceless emphatic and its non- 
emphatic counterparts (both voiced and non- 
voiced), which shows that some triconsonantal 
doublets may be due to the shift from glottalized 
to pharyngealized pronunciation of emphatic 
consonants. Some of his examples can, however, 
be interpreted as due rather to ‘deemphatiza- 
tion’ and/or different kinds of assimilation or 
dissimilation (see Kurytowicz 1972:28-31). 

There are unclear cases, like ta-ba“asa, ta- 
ba‘sasa ‘to move [intr.]’ and ra‘asa ‘to move 
[trans.]’ (cf. Zemanek 1996:78), tadaqa/gadiqa 
‘to be copious, to pour down [rain]’ (Zemanek 
1996:79), habazalhariza ‘to die’ (Zemanek 
1966:79), which should not be rejected a priori 
and which require further investigation. 

When two triconsonantal roots differ only in 
one consonant which can be neither identified 
with an attested affix nor explained as being due 
to specified phonological and/or morphophono- 
logical processes (e.g. saluba/saliba and salada ‘to 
be hard, firm, solid’ (although neither assimila- 
tion in salib-ta > salid-ta, nor dissimilation in 
salad-ta > salib-ta is impossible), some linguists 
regard such an enigmatic consonant as a ‘root 
determinative’ (see Hurwitz 1913) or as a ‘root 
augment’. It is not clear whether the vague idea of 
‘root determinatives’ (a notion taken from Indo- 
European linguistics) or ‘augments’ (by definition 
with undetermined lexical and/or grammatical 
function) makes sense at all. Some linguists (espe- 
cially Ehret 1989; cf. Belova 2004) posit the exis- 
tence of a very large number, up to 37, of affixes, 
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called by them ‘root determinatives’, to which 
they assign hypothetical functions and names. In 
such a model, practically every reconstructed 
consonant is interpreted as an original affix 
‘enlarging’ alleged biconsonantal roots (but cf. 
Kurylowicz 1972:26, who states that “most 
consonants could be used as infixes and deter- 
minatives”). Rejecting (morpho)phonological 
explanations (e.g. Bohas 2000, cf. Zaborski 
2002; > lexicon: matrix and etymon model) and 
using hypothetical etymologies, this approach is 
very different from the method and the idea of 
reconstruction of biconsonantal roots, not only in 
Arabic, but also in other Hamito-Semitic lan- 
guages. It has to be kept in mind that some 
triconsonantal variants are also due to ‘Reim- 
wortbildung’, and some can be even neologisms, 
introduced by poets, or graphemic mistakes, 
taken over by lexicographers. 
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Bleaching — Semantic Bleaching 


Bornu Arabic > Subsaharan Arabic 


Braille 


1. INTRODUCTION OF BRAILLE IN 
THE ARAB WORLD 


Physically, Braille is a “universally accepted sys- 
tem of writing used by and for blind persons and 
consisting of a code of 63 characters, each made 
up of one to six raised dots arranged in a six- 
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position matrix or cell” (Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Il, 465). Content-wise, Arabic is a six-dot 
tactile copy of its schwarzschrift (normal ink 
print). The system is divided into the alphabet 
and its subsystems, the non-alphabetical code 
systems of contractions, and the mathematical 
signs and musical notation. One interesting 
fact is that Braille is a functionally limited system 
of writing. From its introduction to the Arab 
world in Egypt in the second half of the roth 
century, the system was, and still is, functionally 
limited to the field of education. Very little non- 
educational material is printed in Braille in any 
given year. 

The history of the introduction of Braille to 
the Arab world is vague, perhaps because it was 
a non-governmental initiative with little docu- 
mentation (al-Sharkawi 1997:31-32). It was 
first introduced in the educational system of 
the visually impaired in Egypt by Muhammad 
Anas, an Arabic teacher and private school 
owner in Cairo. ’Anas traveled to France where 
he learned Braille in the same institute where 
Louis Braille studied and worked (Makhluf 
1995). After returning to Egypt, Anas estab- 
lished a school for the blind in his native popu- 
lar quarter of Sayxiin in Cairo, where Braille 
was used for the first time as a medium for edu- 
cation. Anas adapted the French Braille system 
to the Arabic language. Named after its creator, 
the script he devised came to be known as al-xatt 
al’anasi. For printing Braille, "Anas used the 
same tools as in Europe, the slate and the stylus. 
No traces of that adaptation survived because 
the project came to an end when the school was 
closed after the death of its owner (al-Sharkawi 
1997:34). 

Subsequent projects to introduce Braille in 
Egypt until the first half of the zoth century were 
sporadic. At the end of the roth century, a 
British school run by a Dr. Scott was established 
and Braille was reinstated as the medium of edu- 
cation. Little is known about the nature of 
Braille at that time: owing to the rising national- 
ist spirit of the period, the school was closed 
at the beginning of the 2oth century and Braille 
faded away (al-Sharkawi 1997:3 5-36). In 1935, 
Braille was restored to schools once more, but 
remained confined to the elementary schools 
until it was extended to preparatory schools in 
1957 and to secondary schools in 1960 (al- 
Sharkawi 1997:36). The importance of this 
expansion of Braille through secondary educa- 
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tion is that it necessitated devising arithme- 
tical and musical codes, thus enlarging the 
system. From 1935 onwards, the type of Braille 
used was the same as the type described in 
(2) below. 

Braille cells are upright rectangular shapes 
made of two vertical columns. Each is made of 
three dot positions, which are numerically 
identified as dots from 1 to 6. Dots 1-3 form the 
right column, and the dots 4-6 form the left col- 
umn from the pressed side of the page. Dots are 
separated from one another by thin vertical and 
horizontal empty stripes made possible by the 
metal wall separating the dot cells. Letters and 
symbols are formed by embossing dots from 
side A (the upper side) to side B (the lower 
pressed side) by means of a stylus (a sharp-ended 
hand tool), which presses against six dot posi- 
tions on side B. A normal Braille line is made of 
30 dot cells. 

Through the combination of dot positions 
and their distribution on the two vertical 
columns, the symbol takes a distinctive tactile 
shape. Empty dot positions help the reader iden- 
tify the embossed positions forming the letters. 
Between dot cells there is a barrier. The direction 
of embossing symbols is right to left, and read- 
ing goes from left to right, even in Arabic and in 
top-to-bottom scripts. Groups of symbols that 
belong to one another are in adjacent dot cells. 
Between groups of symbols there is a separating 
empty dot cell. The up and down horizontal 
contours of cells form the physical borders of 
lines (al-Sharkawi 1997:10-17). 


2. THE ARABIC BRAILLE ALPHABET 
SYSTEM 


The alphabet system in Arabic Braille, albeit for 
no physical necessity, is divided into three sub- 
systems: the alphabet letters, the short vowels (in 
addition to case endings, feminine marker, and 
-alif maqsura), and the hamzas. Although all 
these subsystems can theoretically be repre- 
sented along the same horizontal line, as in 
Arabic schwarzschrift, the two latter sub-sys- 
tems are not perceived as letters of the alphabet. 

The Arabic Braille alphabet is made of 29 let- 
ter symbols, although the letters of the schwarz- 
schrift alphabet are only 28. In Braille there is 
the additional symbol for lam~alif. Table 1 gives 
the dot representations of the alphabet. 
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Table 1. The Arabic Braille alphabet 
Letter Name Letter Dot 

Number Representation 
?alif I I 
ba 2 I-2 
ta’ 3 2-3-4-5 
ta 4 1-2-3-4 
jim 5 2-4-5 
hav 6 I-5-6 
xa’ 7 I-3-4-6 
dal 8 I-4-5 
dal 9 2-3-4-6 
ra ate) I-2-3-5 
zay II I-3-5-6 
sin 12 2-3-4 
Sin 13 1-4-6 
sad 14 I-2-3-4-6 
dad 15 I-2-4-6 
ta 16 2-3-4-5-6 
da 17 I-2-3-4-5-6 
‘ayn 18 I-2-3-5-6 
gayn 19 1-2-6 
fa 20 I-2-4 
qaf 21 1-2-3-4-5 
kaf 22 1-3 
lam 23 I-2-3 
mim 24 1-3-4 
nun 25 I-3-4-5 
ha 26 I-2-4 
waw 27 2-4—-5-6 
lam? alif 28 I-2-3-6 
ya 29 2-4 





The right column is the dominant one from the 
embossing side, which is the left tactile side. The 
table also shows that only one letter is repre- 
sented by one dot position, ’alif; and one letter is 
represented by the full six dot positions, da’. 
Only two letters, ba’ and yd’, are represented by 
two dot positions, while the majority of the let- 
ters use three, four, or five dot positions. Eleven 
letters are represented by three dot positions, ten 
by four, and four by five. 

The Arabic Braille letters that stand for the 
same, similar, or even broadly similar sounds in 
other languages have the same dot representa- 
tions. Number 2 in Table 1 above, for instance, 
stands for the letter ba’ which represents the 
voiced plosive bilabial /b/. The letter b in the lan- 
guages that use the Latin script, which repre- 
sents similar sound qualities, has the same dot 
distribution in Braille. 
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As in the schwarzschrift of Arabic, short vow- 
els are not part of the Braille alphabet. They are 
the same dot representations given to the case 
endings, and are therefore categorized with 
them as elements of taskil. In normal individual 
writings and printing of books, words are writ- 
ten without short vowels, although there is no 
physical hindrance to align short vowels along 
the same horizontal line with consonants. In 
some cases, however, short vowels are repre- 
sented inside the word extending its horizontal 
length (al-Sharkawi 1997:206—210). Short vow- 
els are represented in Table 2. 


Table 2. Short vowels 








Symbol Name Dot Representation 
fatha 2 

kasra I-5 

damma I-3-6 





As in the case of the consonants, short vowel dot 
representations are right-column dominant. The 
same dot distributions are used to stand for case 
endings at the end of words. Categorized in the 
same subcategory are three other scriptural 
devices: Sadda ‘doubling’; ’alif magstira; and ta’ 
marbuta (the feminine ending) (al-Sharkawi 
1997:94-95). Dot representations for these are 
given in Table 3. 

Hamza (the glottal stop) is represented by 
five symbols in Arabic Braille. Four of the five 
values. 


Table 3. Non-Short vowel symbols 








Symbol Name Dot Representation 
-alif maqsura 1-3-5 
Sadda 6 

ta marbuta 1-6 





represented by these symbols are complex sound 
values (hamza plus a short or long vowel). 
Although the hamza and each vowel have sepa- 
rate dot representations, a sound combination 
cannot be expressed using two symbols. A 
hamza followed by a short /a/ vowel, for exam- 
ple, is a sound combination expressed by a sym- 
bol that is different from both the symbols 
allocated to the short vowel and the one allo- 
cated to the hamza. Table 4 gives the Braille dot 
representations of the hamzas: 
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Table 4. Hamzas 








Symbol Name Dot Representation 
hamza 3 
hamza‘alaalif 3-4 

hamza ‘ala madd 1-2-6 

hamza ‘ala ya I-3-4-5—-6 
hamza ‘ala waw I-2-5-6 


Punctuation marks in Arabic Braille are seven in 
number and are put immediately after the last 
letter of the word before the blank space which 
separates words. Physically, punctuation marks 
in the Braille system are different from the alpha- 
bet in that they do not use the dots 1 and 4, leav- 
ing the upper part of the dot cell empty. Another 
difference is that some punctuation marks are 
represented by two dot cells, while the alpha- 
bet letters are represented only by one dot cell. 
Table 5 presents the punctuation marks. 


Table 5. Punctuation marks 





Symbol Name Dot Representation 





Comma 5 
Full stop 2 
Colon 5 
Semi-colon 2- 
Dash 2 
Brackets 2 
Parentheses 2 


—3-5-6 





The two cases of the short vowels and the 
hamzas point to the fact that the Braille alphabet 
system was devised with the purpose of providing 
a tactile equivalent symbol for each schwarz- 
schrift one. Although Braille does not face the 
physical problems encountered by schwarzschrift 
because it does not need to mount short vowels on 
hamzas, there was no intention to solve in Braille 
the problems of vowels and symbol complexity in 
the schwarzschrift. Braille has also inherited the 
schwarzschrift problem of the long vowel repre- 
sentation: symbols 27 and 29 represent not only 
the long vowels /a/ and /i/ respectively, but the 
diphthongs /w/ and /y/ as well. 

Braille also has its own physical problems, 
mirror opposition and short vowel blocking 
being the two most salient. Mirror opposition is 
when a certain dot representation is exactly the 
opposite shape of another dot representation. 
Eight pairs of letters have this problem: 5-26, 
10-27, 6-12, 8-20, 9-II, 13-24, 15-25, 16-18 in 
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Table 1 are mirror oppositions. Two other letter 
representations are mirror oppositions of non- 
alphabet symbols: 29 is a mirror opposite of the 
kasra symbol, and 14 of Table 1 is also a mirror 
opposite to the hamza ‘ala ya’. It is a confusing 
phenomenon, because fast reading depends 
on readily realizing shapes (al-Sharkawi 1997: 
142-147). Vowel blocking happens when con- 
tractions are used. Although uncommon, theo- 
retically one can use short vowels in Arabic 
Braille. If contractions are used for clusters of 
letters, no short vowel representation is allowed 
inside the word, nor is a case ending. If short 
vowels or case endings must be represented, no 
contraction can take place, and the size of the 
fully represented words becomes much longer 
(al-Sharkawi 2002:205-212). 


3. CONTRACTIONS 


In Braille, a word can take up a large horizontal 
space on the line. Therefore a system of contrac- 
tion symbols was devised in order to reduce 
the number of dot cells needed for a word. 
Contractions are one or two dot cells used to 
stand for full words, morphemes in words, or 
even consonant clusters (al-Sharkawi 1997: 
124). They are divided into two categories: the 
first contains simple contractions, which are one 
dot cell units. The second contains complex con- 
tractions, which are two dot cells for one word. 
Letters forming one word can be a part of 
another word. In such a case, however, contrac- 
tion takes place with certain limitations. If the 
word or cluster of letters has three or four let- 
ters, and if it is attached to a function word, a 
separation mark (dots 3-6) has to be added 
before the contracted cluster when the contrac- 
tion symbol is an alphabet letter. Yet, when 
the contraction symbol is a non-alphabet letter, 
there is no limitation. If the contraction symbol 
is a symbol of punctuation marks or case ending, 
it cannot be used to contract a letter cluster at 
the end of a word. If a cluster of letters happens 
to be composed of the same letters as a func- 
tional morpheme, it cannot be contracted in the 
middle of the word. Therefore, functional mor- 
pheme contractions are limited to the end of the 
word. Finally, if the contraction symbol is in 
mirror opposition to the preceding letter in the 
word, contraction is blocked. Contraction con- 
ditions are devised to avoid confusion between 
contraction symbols and single value symbols. 
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The number of simple contraction symbols is 
55. The majority are alphabet dot representa- 
tions that contract full function words (preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, pronouns, demonstratives) 
and grammatical morphemes in words (definite 
article, plural and dual morphemes). In most of 
the simple contractions, the first letter of the 
word is used as a contraction symbol. When 
grammatical morphemes are contracted, non- 
letter symbols are used, and the contracted ele- 
ment remains in its position in the word. Table 6 
contains some examples of simple contractions. 


Table 6. Examples of simple contractions 








Contraction Contracted Meaning 
word 
1-2 (ba@’) ball ‘but’ [conjunction] 
2-3-4-5 (ta’) tilka ‘that’ [fem. 
demonstrative] 
I-2-3-5-6 (‘ayn) ‘indama — ‘when’ 
[conjunction] 
1-5-6 (ba’) batta ‘until’ [particle] 





Complex contractions are full words contracted 
in two dot cells: the first part is a non-alphabet 
symbol, while the second part is a letter in the 
contracted word. The first part only uses the left 
vertical column, dots 4-6.The total number of 
complex contractions is 124. 


4. CODE SYSTEMS 


Arabic Braille has mathematical and musical 
codes. Code systems differ from the alphabet 
structurally in that there are areas in the dot cell 
they do not use, while the alphabet uses the two 
vertical columns and the three horizontal lines of 
the cell. Numerals, not arithmetic signs, use the 
upper two lines of the dot cell, leaving the bot- 
tom dots 3-6 empty, while the musical code uses 
the bottom two lines, leaving the upper line 1-4 
dots empty. In addition, numerals are distin- 
guished by a number marker put before the 
number to distinguish it from alphabet letters. 
Like the alphabet, numerals are written from 
left to right, and read from right to left. But they 
use the upper and middle horizontal lines, and 
not the bottom one. Numerals are clustered 
beside one another without a space in between. 
Before the number cluster, there is a number 
marker. After the cluster ends, there is an empty 
dot cell. Arithmetic symbols, unlike numerals, 
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use the bottom two lines in the dot cell. Table 7 
gives the dot representations of the numerals: 


Table 7. Numerals 








Number Dot Representation 
° 20405 
I I 
2 I-2 
3 I-4 
4 T4355 
5 I-5 
6 I-2-4 
7 I-2-4-§ 
8 I-2-5 
9 2-4 
Number symbol 3-4-5-6 





The numbers 0, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9 are dot rep- 
resentations of alphabet letters and short vow- 
els. The numbers 3 and 7, however, are dot 
representations for contraction symbols. Like 
the alphabet, numeral dot representations must 
contain dots in the right vertical column. Table 8 
gives the arithmetic symbols in Braille. 

Arithmetic symbols are added between num- 
bers without a separating space. After a symbol 
a number symbol is not necessary. 

The musical code of the Arabic Braille system 
uses the same dot distributions as the numerals, 
but one line down horizontally. If the number 1 is 
represented by dot 1, the first note is represented 
by dot 2. By the same token, if the number four is 
represented by dots 1-2-4, note d is represented 
by the dots 2-5-6. Bars are represented by dot rep- 
resentations clustered beside one another, and an 
empty space stands between bars. 


Table 8: Arithmetic Symbols 





Arithmetic Symbol Dot Representation 
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Bukara-syndrome 


The consonant r (or velarized r) is realized in 
many dialects with a degree of delay. When r 
directly follows the consonant in a sequence Crv, 
such delay may result in the realization of an 
intrusive vowel preceding r or r. This phenome- 
non was termed the ‘bukara-syndrome’ by 
Woidich (1978). In allegro speech, however, the 
syndrome usually remains absent. 

Such bukara-vowels are often heard in northern 
and southern Middle Egyptian dialects, including 
the Fayyim oasis (see Behnstedt and Woidich 
1985:maps 47-49) and in most parts of the oases 
of the Western Desert of Egypt (see Woidich 1978; 
Behnstedt and Woidich 1982:50, 1985, map 47). 
The phenomenon was also observed in several of 
the Bedouin dialects of Sinai (see, e.g., de Jong 
2000:1 12-118, 266-267, 352, 431-432). 

In what is termed the ‘simple bukara-syn- 
drome’ the phonetic quality of the inserted 
vowel is guided by the vowel following r or r. 
The rule for the simple bukara-syndrome may be 
summarized as follows: 


O>vi-C_rv 
[a] [a] 


C = any consonant 
r =rorr 
[a] =a fixed set of phonetic features 


The process entails the following: when a vowel 
— be it a base vowel or an anaptyctic (see below) 
—is to be realized following r, voicing of this r is 
already being produced before the tongue has 
been fully brought into position for the actual 
realization of r. Since the realization of the 
vowel following r is already being anticipated, 
the phonetic quality of the voicing will be guided 
by this vowel following r. 

Some examples are (bukara-vowels under- 
lined): (from northern Middle Egyptian) (the 
syndrome’s namesake) bukra > bukara ‘tomor- 
row’, hamra > hamara ‘red [fem. sg.]’, (from 
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Sinai) yigrib > yigirib ‘he comes near’, udukruw 
allab > tdukuruw allah ‘pronounce God’s 
name’, bizrib > bizirih ‘a seed’, kitrit dllabam > 
kitirit dllabam ‘the great quantity of meat’, 
bakraj > bakaraj ‘coffee pot’. 

In generative linguistic terms, the (synchronic) 
simple bukara-rule is to be regarded as a late 
phonetic surface rule; it is applied in the last 
instance, after rules for > vowel elision and > 
anaptyxis have been applied (and these are not 
reapplied, i.e. they are not cyclic). 

To illustrate: when we analyze the form 
udukuruh ‘pronounce His name’, we see that it 
is composed of the imperative form udkur + 
object suffix -uh. In dialects where the ordering 
of rules is 


base form 
udkur + uh 
suffixation 
udkuruh 
elision 
udkruh 
stress 
uidkruh 
anaptyxis 
tidukruh 





we notice that the outcome is udukrub, rather 
than vidukuruh. The rule of the bukara-vowel 
insertion should then follow the anaptyxis rule 
to arrive at the surface form udukuruh. We 
would not arrive at the same surface form if we 
were to order the simple bukara-rule at an ear- 
lier stage; if the bukara-rule were to precede the 
anaptyxis rule, there would be no cluster to be 
resolved and we would therefore not be able to 
account for the anaptyctic vowel u preceding k 
in the surface form. 

A comparable example form from northern 
Middle Egyptian (where the anaptyxis rule is 0 
>a/CC_C) is kasiri dik ‘the mating [lit. break- 
ing] of the rooster’ (Behnstedt and Woidich 
1988:12, text 45.12; the anaptyctic vowel is here 
transcribed as 7), where the phonetic quality of 
the bukara-vowel is guided by the anaptyctic 
vowel. This implies that the latter is inserted 
before the bukara-rule is activated. 

An example from the Fayyim oasis in Egypt 
clearly illustrates the coloring of bukara-vowels 
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with the various vowels following r: midara 
‘winnowing fork’, (with raised T in pause) 
midere# and (a suffixed form) midiriti ‘my win- 
nowing fork’ (M. Woidich, p.c.). 

The terms ‘expanded’ or ‘greater bukara- 
syndrome’ describe the appearance of a short 
vowel preceding word-final r. In such cases the 
vowel produced tends to color with its phonetic 
environment; toward between [a] and [u] in 
velarized or labial environments, and between 
[a] and [1] in neutral environments. 

These terms are used to describe the 
(diachronic) process producing such intrusive 
vowels in dialects that eliminate clusters of three 
consonants by inserting an anaptyctic vowel 
preceding the first consonant from the right (i.e. 
@ >a/CC_C) (as in Middle Egyptian dialects), 
or do not eliminate such sequences at all. In the 
case of northern Middle Egyptian dialects, the 
syndrome has led to morphological restructur- 
ing of base forms, which may be concluded from 
such forms as gabirha ‘her grave’ (see Behnstedt 
1979:65). 

Many dialects have a rule inserting an anap- 
tyctic vowel preceding the second consonant 
from the right, i.e. @ > a / (C)C_CC. An example 
is (anaptyctic underlined) kasir ligzdz, com- 
posed of the base forms (kasr + ligzdz) ‘the 
breaking of the glass’. If, however, a vowel 
appears in, e.g., Rasir igzdz (composed of the 
morphological base forms kasr + igzdz or kasr + 
gzdaz) this vowel is best ascribed to the influence 
of the bukara-syndrome, since the rule for anap- 
tyxis cannot account for the appearance of a 
vowel in such a position. 

Often, however, such vowels are not only pro- 
duced preceding r, but also preceding other 
highly sonorous continuants, such as /, 7, and m. 
In the case of Egyptian dialects, northern Middle 
Egyptian 2 shows ‘expanded’ (or ‘greater’) 
bukara-vowels preceding word-final r. 

Notice that (as in the case of Egyptian 
dialects) there is a direct relationship between 
the dissonorization of voiced consonants in 
pause and the expanded bukara-syndrome: in 
dialects where dissonorization of final voiced 
consonants in pause is total, voicing of final r 
will be absent, preventing the expanded bukara- 
syndrome from becoming active. The rules are 
thus mutually exclusive. 

Summarizing the ‘greater bukara-syndrome’ 
we may omit the vowel following r from the pre- 
vious rule, thus: 
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O>vi -C_r 


Another aspect of the ‘greater bukara-syn- 
drome’ is the realization of vowels preceding 
word-initial r after speech pause, as in (under- 
lined) (#rama >) arama ‘he threw’, (# rabit >) 
arabit ‘she went away’, and (#risil >) irisil ‘he 
sent’ (although such vowel insertion preceding ri 
or ru appears to be much less regular than pre- 
ceding a sequence ra or ra). Also across word 
boundaries (though again predominantly when a 
or d@ follows r), an ‘a-Vorschlag? is realized as in, 
e.g., gata‘ aragabit ilwizir ‘he cut the throat of the 
minister’ (see Behnstedt 1979:65-66). This a- 
Vorschlag occurs in the dialects of the western 
oases and in the Nile Valley, roughly between 
Bani Swayf in the north and al-Minya in the south 
(around Bani Mazar; northern Middle Egyptian 
2). The rule here is: 


O>vi/Cl_xrv 
[a] [a] 


C = any consonant or a speech pause 

v= short vowel phonetically near or identical 
to V 

V_ = short or long vowel, predominantly a or d@ 


[a] = 


a fixed set of phonetic features (not including 
length of vowel) 


Note that Behnstedt (1979:66) makes an excep- 
tion for the consonant n, which is assimilated to 
the following r, e.g. (kan rajil >) kar rajil ‘he was 
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a man’. The same exception will hold for the 
consonant r: dar rajil ‘a man’s house’. 

A last aspect to be mentioned is the vowel-pre- 
serving influence of the bukara-syndrome. In 
some dialects morphophonemic or sandhi eli- 
sion of short vowels does not take place (espe- 
cially not in lento speech) when these vowels are 
followed by r. Examples are (preserved vowels 
underlined) mitnatPirak ‘waiting for you’, 
findxirak ‘your nostrils’, and a sandhi example 
agotir ajib ‘I go and bring (back)’ (cf. de Jong 
2000:115). 
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Cairo Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


Cairo Arabic, often simply called Egyptian 
Arabic, is the main linguistic vehicle used all 
over Egypt. Originally the dialect of the capital 
Cairo, it is being adopted by millions of speak- 
ers all over Egypt, in particular in urban areas, as 
a language of daily life. The number of native 
speakers is also several millions. The variety 
described here is spoken by the middle class as it 
is also commonly heard in the media (radio, tel- 
evision, movies). Owing to the cultural export of 
Egypt to other Arab countries, Cairo Arabic is 
widely understood in the whole Arab world. 
Cairo Arabic is an urban dialect of the South- 
eastern Mediterranean and stands not too 
far from the varieties of Arabic of Jerusalem, 
Damascus and Beirut, with which it shares an 
important feature. i.e. the replacement of *g by 
the glottal stop // and the replacement of the his- 
torical interdentals by alveolar stops. In contrast 
to these Levantine cities, however, *g does not 
show any sign of palatalization in Cairo and is 
pronounced [g]. Another difference is that stress 
falls on the penultima in sequences CvCCvCv 
(madrdsa ‘school’), not on the antepenultima as 
in the Levant (mddrasa ‘school’). These three 
features class Cairo Arabic with the Egyptian 
dialects spoken in the Central Delta and on both 
shores of the eastern branch of the river Nile up 
to Damietta. Cairo Arabic differs from these cen- 
tral dialects in its lack of pausal forms for -a and 
the extension of the suffix -it of the 3rd pers. sg. 
fem. perfect to all verbal classes, including verbs 


IIy (Woidich 1994): Cairo bait — lammit — dara- 
bit ‘she became’ — ‘she took up’ — ‘she hit’, vs. 
baat — lammat — darabit in the Delta. 

Today, Cairo Arabic is widely used in the 
Egyptian media, often with an admixture of 
Standard Arabic (— diglossia). It has a lively and 
growing tradition as a written language, which 
has been developing in particular from the end 
of the r9th century onwards. Not only folk 
poetry, dialogues in novels, theater plays etc., 
but also entire novels and memoirs find their 
means of expression in the colloquial. Several 
important texts have come down to us from the 
Middle Ages (— dialect literature). 

In Cairo itself, linguistic differences between 
Muslims and Copts are limited to lexical items 
refering to religion proper. The former Jewish 
community spoke a niktib-niktibu dialect (Blanc 
1974) apparently of North African proven- 
ance (— Judaeo-Arabic). A small community of 
Christians of Syrian and Lebanese background, 
who arrived some time in the roth century, still 
display some pecularities such as iga ‘he came’ 
(ga ~ gib) and 7ultillu (ultilu) ‘I told him’ (see 
Tadié 1994). On the impact of Standard Arabic 
on phonology see Haeri (1996), on argot see 
Rowson (1981). 

Cairo Arabic is one of the most extensively 
researched and described Arabic dialects to date. 
The first comprehensive scientific grammar of 
an Arabic dialect, Spitta (1880), is still a valu- 
able source for roth-century Cairo dialect. 
Mitchell (1962) is a comprehensive short reference 
grammar, Wise (1978) applies generative syntax 
to Cairo Arabic, and a more detailed ref- 
erence grammar with the focus on syntax is 
Woidich (2006). Much detailed research has 
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been done on phonology, syntax, etc. (see, e.g., 
Harrell 1957, Eisele 1999, Brustad 2000). As for 
dictionaries, Spiro (1923) is still good for older 
texts; for more recent ones Hinds and Badawi 
(1984) is an indispensible resource. Collec- 
tions of texts can be found in Elder (1927), 
Hassan (1971), and Prasse a.o. (2000); audio 
material can be downloaded from the Semitic 
Language Archive, <http:/(www. semarch. uni- 
hd.de/index>. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


This short description is limited to the most 
essential features of phonology and morphology 
of Educated Cairo Arabic, followed by some 
remarks on syntax and lexicon. 

2.1 Phonology 

2.1.1 Consonants (Table r) 

The marginal consonants /y, Z/ are to be found in 
loans such as villa ‘villa’, Zambo6n ‘ham’, /q/ [q] 
in loans from Standard Arabic such as garya ‘vil- 
lage’, ilgahira ‘Cairo’. 

/r, l,m, b/ are phonemes by secondary empha- 
sis as can be shown by minimal pairs: ra’id 
‘lying’ — r@id ‘major’, walla ‘or’ — walla ‘by 
God’, ’abla ‘before’ — ’abla ‘school-mistress’, 
yamma ‘oh mummy’ — yamma ‘side’. 

All interdentals are reflected by plosives in true 
dialect words, in loans from Standard Arabic by 
sibilants such as sabit ‘stable’, kizb ‘lie’. The most 
conspicuous feature is the reflex of /g/ for *g 


Table 1. Inventory of consonants in Cairo Arabic 
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which in most other Arabic dialects is palatal- 
ized. Blanc (1981) explains this as a reintroduc- 
tion of /g/ for earlier /j/, which he assumes to have 
taken place from the end of the 18th century 
onwards; see also Hary (1996) for a comprehen- 
sive study. In contrast, Woidich (1996) based on 
evidence from dialect geography concludes that 
/g/ must have been prevalent in the Middle Ages: 
the distribution of /g/ today follows the medieval 
trade route from Cairo along the eastern branch 
of the Nile to Damietta, the medieval harbor of 
Cairo. This is why /g/ must be much older in 
Egypt than two or three hundred years. It is more 
likely that /g/ is the original reflex of *g in the 
Delta including Cairo, which was pushed back 
later by /j/-speaking Bedouin moving in from the 
east and west, which eventually led to the geo- 
graphical spread seen today. 


2.1.2 Vowels 


Table 2. Vowels in Cairo Arabic 


Short vowels Long vowels 
1 u 1 u 
(e) (0) € fe) 


a a 


The short high vowels are pronounced lax with 
allophones ranking between [1] — [e], and [u] — [o] 
respectively. Unconditioned ’imala of /a/ [z] and 
/a/ [eet] is usual, often moving further up in the 
direction of [et] ~ [er] in the speech of wo- 
men. It should be noted that this [z] is far more 
raised and centralized as in [&] than the corre- 





bilabial labiodental alveolar postalveolar palatal velar pharyngeal laryngeal 





plosive 
voiceless, voiced 
emphatic 
nasal 
emphatic 
fricatives 
voiceless, voiced f 
emphatic $,Z 


BROS 


trill r 
emphatic r 
lateral | 
emphatic l 
glides w 


kg 2 


x, 8 h, ‘ h 


nn 
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sponding British English sound represented by 
[2], see Mitchell (1962:22). All vowel phonemes 
have pharyngealized (emphatic) allophones. The 
opposition /i/ — /u/ has full functional load, e.g. 
fulla ‘a jasmine flower’ — filla ‘a cork’, but less so 
in unstressed open syllables as in gimadl ‘camels’ — 
gumal ‘beautiful [pl.]’. The [1] inserted into a 
sequence of -CCC- is written 7 here when it hap- 
pens to separate two words: ikkalbi da ‘this dog’, 
see 2.1.3. 

/e/ and /o/ are marginal and appear only in 
careful speech as lento-forms and replace /é/ or 
/d/ in unstressed position or before a consonant 
cluster due to morphophonological changes: 
bét+na > betna ~ bitna ‘our house’, yisOra’+u > 
yisOru > yisor’u ~ yisur’u ‘they faint’. 

/é/ and /6/ result from the contraction of *ay 
and *aw: dél < *dayl ‘tail’, yom < *yawm ‘day’. 
/aw/ and /ay/ are preserved before /w/ and 
/y/ respectively, or if otherwise the morpho- 
logical word pattern would become opaque: 
‘awwil ‘first’, ‘ayyil ‘child’, and mawlid ‘born’ 
(maCCuC), awhas ‘worse’ (aCCaC). 

Final *-a@ and *-d as in *Sita ‘winter’, *hamra@ 
‘red [fem.], *gafa ‘neck’, develop into -a due to 
loss of the final glottal stop, stress shift to the 
first syllable, and shortening of final *-d: Sita, 
bamra, afa. 


2.1.3 Syllable 

The possible phonological syllable types are: Cv, 
Cv, CvC, CvC, CvCC. The latter two appear 
only as last syllables of a word. CVC is treated 
like CvC, i.e., it gets the same series of conso- 
nant-initial pronominal suffixes, kutub+ha > 
kutubha ‘her books’ kitab+ha > kitabha ‘her 
book’, while CvCC combines with a special set 
of vowel-initial suffixes, as in kalb+aha > 
kalb+daha ‘her dog’, see 2.4.1.2. 


2.1.4. Word stress assignment 

In general, stress is determined by a phonological 
principle, i.e. the occurrence of heavy and light 
sequences in the last three syllables of a word (not 
including the article il-). Heavy sequences have 
the form -vCC or -vC-. If these occur in a word, 
stress is assigned to the vowel of this sequence if it 
is followed by no or only one vowel, as in gasalt ‘I 
washed’, matar ‘airport’, kalbu ‘his dog’, béti ‘my 
house’. Otherwise, the vowel after the heavy 
sequence receives stress, as in madrdsa ‘school’, 
istagalu ‘they worked’, ilqahira ‘Cairo’. If there 
are no heavy sequences, stress falls on the vowel 
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of the first syllable, but will never move further 
back to the left than the antepenultimate: ‘“dsal 
‘honey’, sdmaka ‘a fish’. 

Morphological stress assignment includes the 
3rd pers. sg. fem. perfect, which receives stress 
whenever a suffix is attached as in bala‘itu ‘she 
swallowed it’, see below 2.3. In addition, there 
are the plural patterns CuCuCa and CiCiCa, e.g. 
bunika ‘banks’, sibita ‘baskets’, and the presen- 
tatives ahu sg. masc., ahi sg. fem., ahum pl. ‘there 
is...’, both with phonologically irregular stress 
assignment. 

Stress forms a phonemic opposition in the 
minimal pair sinima ‘cinema’ and sinima ‘camel 
humps’. 


2.2  Phonotactics 


Voice assimilation: in consonant clusters the last 
consonant determines the sonority of the cluster 
if it is a plosive or a fricative, making the cluster 
voiced, as in yifdal ['jivdak] ‘he remains’, tikdib 
['trgdib] ‘she lies’, masgun [mzz'guin] ‘jailed’, 
or unvoiced, as in madxal ['metxel], yigsil 
[‘jtxsil] ‘he washes’, azfat ['esfet] ‘worse’. 
Devoicing also takes place in pause as in balad 
['bzlzet] ‘town’, nadg [nztx] ‘chewing tobacco’. 

Sun letters: apart from the usual alveolar 
stops and sibilants, // of the article iJ- assimilates to 
/g/ and /k/, e.g. iggibna ‘the cheese’, ikkora ‘the ball’. 

Reflexive passive it-: the it-prefix of the reflex- 
ive passive verbal forms assimilates to alveolar 
stops, sibilants, and to /g/ and /k/: iddafan ‘to 
be buried’, ittafa ‘to be extinguished’, issara’ ‘to be 
stolen’, issal ‘to be taken away’, iggawwiz ‘to be 
married’, ikka‘bil ‘to stumble’. 

Spread of emphasis: suprasegmental spread of 
pharyngealization starting from an emphatic 
consonant takes place regularly as in batnaha 
[batanaha] ‘her stomach’, taslibat [eastehare] 
‘repairs’, abyad [?ab}ad] ‘white’. 


2.3. Morphophonology 


Cairo Arabic is a ‘parler différentiel’, which 
means that /i, u/ are elided in open unstressed 
syllables after short open syllables in contrast to 
Jal: i, u> O/...VC_CV, e.g. zinix+a > zinxa 
‘rancid [fem.]’, Sirib+it > Sirbit ‘she drank’, but 
balab+a > balaba ‘a date’. Both /i/ and /a/ 
undergo elision after a long open syllable, 
ie. ...0C_CV, as in sdfir+it > safrit ‘she trav- 
eled’, bani’ddam+in > bani’admin ‘human 
beings’, mitéwal+a > mitiwla ‘oblong [fem.]’. 
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A cluster -CCC- is resolved by inserting a 
vowel /i/ following the second consonant 
counted from the left: 0 >i/.. . vCC_C(C)V, cf. 
I > ultilu ‘I said to him’, iSSahr+da > isSabrida 
‘this month’. This holds in sandhi too where 7 is 
inserted: kunti rdyib ‘I was going’. 

If, as a result of suffixation, a long vowel 
precedes a consonant cluster, or lands in an 
otherwise unstressed position, it is shortened: 
sabib+i > sabbi ‘my friend’, saf+ni > Safni ‘he 
saw me’, Sdfutna > Safina ‘they saw us’. /é/ 
may be replaced in the latter case by /a/ as in 
habbétu ‘I loved him’ but ma-habbatis ‘I did 
not love him’. 

When suffixes are added to base forms ending 
in vowels other than -a of the feminine suffix, 
this vowel is lengthened, e.g. kaltitha > kaltiha 
‘you [fem.] ate it’, a-tinsa+s > ma-tinsas ‘do not 
forget!’. 

In the construct state, the allomorph of the 
nominal feminine -a is -it, as in Surba ‘soup’ but 
Surbit ‘ads ‘lentil soup’. With possessive suffixes: 
“izba ‘farm’ but ‘izbitu ‘his farm’; the feminine 
active participle lengthens this -a, as in sam‘a+ha 
> sam‘Gha ‘hearing her’. 

The suffix of the 3rd pers. sg. fem. perfect 
receives stress when suffixed: gasalitu ‘she 
washed it’, nammaritu ‘she numbered it’, xaditu 
‘she took it’, basitu ‘she kissed him’, ramitu ‘she 
threw it’. 

The 3rd pers. sg. masc. object suffix -(h) after 
vowels changes into -hu- when other suffixes fol- 
low: ma-nisiti(h)+5 > ma-nsitihus ‘you [fem.] did 
not forget him’, warra(h)+lu > warrabulu ‘he 
showed it to him’. -u may also change into -hu 
when a negational -s follows: *uddamu ‘in front of 
him’ but ma’uddamus ~ ma-uddambus ‘not in 
front of him’. -ik of the 2nd pers. sg. fem. is 
replaced by -iki- in this case and the final vowel is 
lengthened: ‘andik ‘with you’ but ma-andikis ‘not 
with you’. -ya of the rst pers. sg. may be replaced 
by -yi- as in ma‘a@ya ‘with me’ but ma-ma‘ayis ‘not 
with me’. 


2.4. Morphology 


Cairo Arabic distinguishes between masculine 
and feminine only in the 2nd and 3rd persons 
singular. The verb shows strong synthetic ten- 
dencies, as it allows for simultaneous suffixing 
of direct and indirect object suffixes, as well as 
negational -s, as in ma-biywarrihalhums ‘he 
does not show her to them’. On the other hand, 
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there are analytical tendencies in the noun 
phrase, where the use of the genitive particle 
bita is very common. 


2.4.1 Pronouns 
Independent personal pronouns 


2.4.1.1 


Table 3. Independent personal pronouns 











3rd 2nd Ist 
sg.masc. huwwa  inta ana 
sg. fem. hiyya inti 
pl. humma _ intu ibna 
2.4.1.2 Possessive/object suffixes 


There are three series which differ according to 
the final segments of the word. 


after -v 

axt(h) ‘his brother’ 
-(h) -k -ya 
-ha -ki 

-hum -ku -na 
after -C 

xdalu ‘his uncle’ 

-u -ak -i 

-ha_ -ik 

-hum -ku -na 
after -CC 

uxtu ‘his sister’ 

-u -ak -i 
-aha_ -ik 


-uhum -uku -ina 


A socially lower variant of -ku is -kum. -ku 
developed from -kum by analogy to -u of the 3rd 
pers. pl. masc. of the perfect. 


2.4.1.3 Indirect object suffixes 
after -v 
‘alulu ‘they said to him’ 
-lu -lak” -li 
-lha_ -lik 
-lhum-lku — -Ina 
after -C 
’allu ‘he said to him’ 
-lu -lak -li 
-laha_ -lik 


-luhbum -luku -lina 
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after -CC 

-ultilu ‘I said to him’ 
-ilu— -ilak -ili 
-ilha  -ilik 


-ilhum -ilku -ilna 


2.4.1.4. Demonstratives 
A particular Egyptian feature is the lack of initial 
ha- (Table 4). 


Table 4. Demonstratives in Cairo Arabic 








near far 
sg.masc. da~dawwa  dukha 
sg. fem. di ~ diyya dikha 
pl. dol ~ dola dukham 





Extensions with -t or -m are very common: 
dawwat, diyyat, diyyan, dolan, etc. dukha is 
mainly used for reference to an item earlier men- 
tioned as in dukha ‘andu flus wi da galban ‘the 
other one has money and this one is poor’. 

The attributive demonstrative follows its 
noun, e.g. ilwalad da ‘this boy’, ilbinti di ‘this 
girl’, ilmalik dukha ‘the aforementioned king’. 
da and dican be added to the noun as clitics such 
as ilbala’a-di ‘this earring’, ilmarra-di ‘this time’, 
issabri-da ‘this month’. After expressions of 
astonishment, joy, disgust, despair, etc., da and 
di may introduce the noun phrase as in kulli yom 
‘ala da lbal ‘every day the same situation!’, and 
ya salam ‘ala di ’ahwa ‘wonderful, such a coffee!’ 
with an indefinite noun. 


2.4.1.5 Presentatives 

abu, abi, abum and adini, adik ~ ad-inta, etc. serve 
as presentatives: ilmatbax abu ?uddamak ‘here is 
the kitchen in front of youl’, adini gét ‘here |am!’. 


2.4.1.6 Interrogative pronouns 
min ‘who?’,’é ‘what?’, which take the same posi- 
tion in the sentence as the item they ask for: min 
allak kida ‘who told you?’, akkallim ma‘a min 
‘whom have I to talk with?’, kanit hatiggawwiz 
min ‘to whom was she to be married?’. 
‘which?’: fronted anhi ~ anhu masc., anhi 
fem., anbum pl., postponed anhu, anhi, anhum, 
e.g. anhi srir ~ issirir anhu ‘which bed?’. 


2.4.2 Adverbs 

Temporal: imta ‘when?’, innaharda ‘today’, 
imbarib ‘yesterday’, bukra ‘tomorrow’, ba‘di 
bukra ‘the day after tomorrow’, awwil imbarib 
‘the day before yesterday’, dilwa’ti ‘now’. 
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Local: fén ‘where?’, minén ‘from where?’, 
hina ~ hinaho ‘here’, hinak ‘there’. 

Manner: izzdy ‘how?’ (< *és zdy), kida ‘so, 
this way’, ‘awi ~ xdlis ‘very’. 

Causal: lé ‘why?’, ‘asan kida ‘therefore’. 

Number and mass: kam ‘how many?’,’addi’é 
‘how much?’. 

Interrogative adverbs take the same position 
in the sentence as the item they ask for: sakit lé 
‘why are you silent?’. 

2.4.3 Particles 

2.4.3.1 Article 

The article is z/- ~ ill- ~ I-, the latter two variants 
being used with vowel-initial nouns such as 
liyyam ~ illiyyam ‘the days’. 


2.4.3.2 Genitive 

The genitive marker is bita‘ masc., bitd‘a fem., 
bitu‘ pl. and may replace the construct state in 
complex noun phrases, except with inalienable 
body parts or family members as a head of the 
noun phrase: ‘arabiyyiti ~ il‘arabiyya bta‘ti ‘my 
car’, but always abiya ‘my father’. 


2.4.3.3. Negation 

Negational particles: mis ~ mus is mainly used with 
a nominal predicate, the ha-imperfect, and the 
active participle. ma-...+5 negates other verbal 
predicates (perfect, y-imperfect, bi-imperfect), the 
predicate in prepositional sentences as in ma-‘andis 
wat ‘I do not have time’, and personal pronouns 
when these are subjects: ma-ntas Grif? ‘do you not 
know?’. As to the bi-imperfect, there is a tendency 
nowadays to replace ma-...+5 by mis: ma- 
byi milsi haga ~ mis biyimil baga ‘he does nothing’. 
ma is limited to assertions introduced by particles 
such as wallahi ‘by God’, ‘umru ‘never’, etc., as in 1a 
ma-tinzils, wi nnabi ma tinzil ‘no, do not go down, 
by the Prophet, you must not go down!’. 


2.4.3.4 Questions 

Questions may be introduced by huwwa, as in 
huwwa hadritik masriyya ‘are you [fem.] Egyp- 
tian?’, or reinforced by ya-tara, as in min da ya- 
tara ‘who could this possibly be?’. 


2.4.3.5 Prepositions 

Cairo Arabic shows the usual set of preposi- 
tions. Pronominal suffixes may be connected to 
some of them by means of -7- (originating from 
suffixed fi ‘in’): tabtaba ~ tabtiha ‘under her’, 
forha ~ fo’tha ‘above/on top of her’. 
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2.4.3.6 Conjunctions 

Besides the usual set of conjunctions, some new 
ones have developed by grammaticalization: 
ahsan ~ lahbsan ‘because, otherwise’, la- ‘lest, 
that’, illi ‘that, because’, madam ‘since [causal]’: 
rub ba’a li Ima‘azim absan it’axxart ‘go to the 
guests now because you are late!’; xd@yif la-ykun 
fiha ‘afarit ‘I fear that there are demons in it’; 
kuwayyis illi .. . ‘itis a good thing that . . .; ana 
galtan illi...‘1 am wrong in having done...’; 
tab‘an madam ‘ayyana tib’a la tigsil wala tutbux 
‘of course, since she is ill, she neither washes nor 
cooks’. 


2.4.4 Noun 


2.4.4.1 Gender 

Feminine nouns without the marker -a are the 
usual ones, i.e. female persons, body parts, Sams 
‘sun’, ard ‘earth’, etc., but others as well such as 
markib ‘boat’, nar ‘fire’. Others are in fact plu- 
rals, or look like such: fils ‘money’, manaxir 
‘nose’, batatis ‘potatoes’, tamdtim ‘tomatoes’. 


2.4.4.2 Productive patterns 

For instruments muCCaC, CaCCaCa and 
CuCCéCa: muftab ‘key’, munfax ‘bellows’, 
baxxdxa ~ buxxéxa ‘atomizer’, Saffata ‘drinking 
straw’, nujffexa ‘balloon’; for waste products 
CuCaCa: kundsa ‘sweepings’, nusdra ‘sawdust’. 
Apart from the common pattern CaCCaC, 
nouns denoting professionals can be formed 
from plural nouns by a nisba: sa‘ati ‘watch- 
maker’, muganniyyati ‘singer’, ganayni ‘gar- 
dener’, or with the Turkish suffix -gi as in 
kababgi ‘kabab-seller’, kawalingi ‘locksmith’. 
The suffix -iyya may be used for abstract 
notions: ruguliyya ‘manlihood’, tarhiyya ‘yield’. 


2.4.4.3 Plural 

Plural formation follows the usual rules of 
Arabic. There are some uncommon plural pat- 
terns such as CuCiiCa (< *aCCuCa) and CiCiCa 
(< *aCCiCa): buntika ‘banks’, kuruta ‘cards’, 
giriba ‘ravens’, sibita ‘baskets’. 


2.4.4.4 Pseudo-dual 

Only three nouns form a — pseudo-dual: idén 
‘hands’, riglén ‘feet’, ‘enén ‘eyes’; these lose the 
-n when suffixed: rigle(h) ‘his feet’, idayya ‘my 
hands’. 
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2.4.4.5 Diminutives 

These are productive for nicknames only: 
bammuda ‘Ahmad’, fattuima ‘Fatma’, zannuba 
“Zéenab’. The suffix -u conveys a hypocoristic 
sense: midu ‘dear Ahmad’, xdlu ~ ‘ammu ‘dear 
uncle!’. 


2.4.5 Numerals 

1-2: wahid masc., wahda fem. are used attribu- 
tively like adjectives; itnén is used mainly as a 
reinforcement of the dual: sa‘tén itnén ‘two 
hours’; itnén + plural replaces the dual of nouns 
denoting persons as in itnén afandiyya ‘two 
effendis’ (excluding family members). 

3-10: long forms: talata, arba‘a, xamsa, sitta, 
sab‘a, tamanya, tis‘a, ‘aSara. 

The corresponding short forms are talat, 
arba, xamas, sitt, saba‘, taman, tisa‘, ‘asar, 
which are used with counted nouns: talat 
waraat ‘three pages’, taman 7asabi® ‘eight 
weeks’. The system of polarity, which distrib- 
uted the masculine and feminine allomorphs of 
the numerals according to the gender of the 
noun, has been replaced by a system which 
makes use of the short form only, but prefixes a 
t-. Originally the feminine -t of the numeral, it 
precedes vowel-initial plural patterns aCCaC ~ 
iCCaC and aCCuC (with initial /a/ changing 
into /i/, or /u/ when /u/ follows, and a stress on 
the first syllable): xdmas t-idwar ‘five floors’, 
saba‘ t-irwab ‘seven lives’, tisa’ t-ustur ‘nine 
lines’. 

11-19 hiddsar, itnasar. From 13, onwards the 
short form + tdSar: talattasar, arba‘tdSar, etc., 
except for sittdSar ‘sixteen’. 

100 miyya, mitén, tultumiyya, rub‘umiyya, 
xumsumiyya, etc. 

Ordinal numbers follow the usual pattern 
CaCiC from 2 through ro. From 11 onwards the 
cardinal number is used attributively: ilgarn 
il‘isrin ‘the 20th century’. 


2.4.6 Verb 


2.4.6.1 Forms 
The list of verbal forms contains one base form 
and nine derived forms (Table 5). 

Form I: In general, CaCaC is the transitive 
pattern, CiCiC the intransitive, but there are 
many exceptions. In quite a few cases, the 
CaCaC pattern functions as a causative of 
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Table 5. Derived verbal forms in Cairo Arabic 
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I II 
gasallyigsil ‘to wash’ 
Sirib/yisrab ‘to drink’ 
xulus/yixlas ‘to be finished’ 


tl tll (V) 
itgasallyitgisil ‘to be washed’ 
itsarab/yitsirib to be drunk’ 


n-I (VII)- 
inbasat/yinbisit ‘to enjoy oneself’ 


ista- (X) 


t-I (VIII) 
iftakar/yiftikir ‘to think’ 


tabbillyitabbil ‘to season’ 
naddaflyinaddaf ‘to clean’ 


ittabbillyittabbil ‘to be seasoned’ 
itnaddaflyitnaddaf ‘to be cleaned’ 


istagfil/yistagfil ‘to act the dimwit’ 
istarxas/yistarxas ‘to consider cheap’ 


Ill 
-abilly? abil ‘to meet 


> 


t-III (VI) 
itabillyitabil ‘to 
meet each other’ 
IX 


ismarrlyismarr 
‘to get brown’ 





CiCiC: compare ti‘ib/yit‘ab ‘to become tired’ — 
ta‘ab/yit ib ‘to make tired’, “iyi/yi‘ya ‘to get sick’ 
— ‘ayalyi‘yi ‘to make sick’. An i-perfect usually 
has an a-imperfect, whereas the a-perfect is often 
found with an i- or u-imperfect, except when the 
final syllable ends with a back consonant 
(emphatic, pharyngeal), e.g. Ratab/yiktib ‘to 
write’, Saban/yishin ‘to load’, talablyutlub ‘to 
order’, but kasar/yiksar ‘to break’, nadab/yin- 
dah ‘to call’, bala‘/yibla‘ ‘to swallow’. There are 
quite a few exceptions to this rule. In some cases, 
a verb and its causative differ only by an i-imper- 
fect (*Form IV) instead of an u-imperfect: xarag/ 
yuxrug ‘to leave’ — xarag/yixrig ‘to bring/take 
out’, daxal/yidxul ‘to enter’ — daxallyidxil ‘to 
bring in’. 

Form II is 2-allomorphic with /a/ or /i/ in the 
final syllable according to a phonological rule: 
with /a/ if the final syllable is formed with back 
consonants, otherwise /i/. Semantically, Form II 
expresses intensity and plurality, as well as facti- 
tivity and may be derived from any noun or 
verb: “ata ‘to cut’? = ’atta‘ ‘to cut into slices’, 
nidif ‘clean’ = naddaf ‘to clean’. Form II verbs 
are not necessarily transitive, but may describe 
processes undergone by the subjects rather than 
an action: zinix ‘rancid’ = zannax ‘to become 
rancid’, kirs ‘belly’ = karras ‘to develop a belly’. 
Form II is productively used to derive new verbs 
from foreign loans: hannig/yihannig ‘to hang 
[computer]’. 

Form III is r-allomorphic with /i/ in the final 
syllable in both perfect and imperfect. 

The t-Forms: Prefixing it- to the perfect bases 
II and III is a productive device for deriving the 


corresponding reflexive-passive t-II (V) and 
reciprocal t-III (VI) Forms. The vowels remain 
unchanged. It is also productive for Form I as a 
passive, but with a vowel change from /a/ (per- 
fect) to /i/ (imperfect): itgasal/yitgisil ‘to be 
washed’. Forms with (prefixed) in- (VII) and 
(infixed) -t- (VIII) are limited to particular lexi- 
cal items such as inbasat/yinbisit ‘to enjoy one- 
self’, iftakar/yiftikir ‘to think’. 

The ista-Form (X) is fairly common and 
shows the same distribution of /a/ and /i/ in the 
final syllable as Form II: istarxas/yistarxas ‘to 
consider cheap’, istagfil/yistagfil ‘to consider 
dimwitted’. 

There are some cases of combinations of ista- 
with Forms II and III as in istarayyah ~ isti- 
rayyab ‘to rest’ and istibarik ‘to seek baraka’. 
2.4.6.2 Inflection of imperfect and perfect 
2.4.6.2.1 Imperfect 
The base vowel can be /a/, /i/, or /u/, the prefix 
vowel is /i/ except for the rst pers. sg., but may 
be /u/ if the base vowel is /u/ or /a/. With regard 
to the prefixes for the rst pers. sg. and pl. there 
is no paradigmatic leveling, i.e. they are of the 
type aktib-niktib. 


Table 6. Inflection of imperfect in Cairo Arabic 





yisrab ‘he drinks’ 


3rd 2nd Ist 
sg. masc. yisrab tisrab asrab 
sg. fem.  tisrab tisrabi 
pl. yisrabu(m) tisrabu(m) nisrab 
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Table 6 (cont.) 


yimsik ‘he seizes’ 


3rd 2nd Ist 
sg. masc. yimsik timsik amsik 
sg. fem. — timsik timsiki 
pl. yimsiku(m) timsiku(m) nimsik 





The aspectual prefix used for present and 
habitual is bi-. For future and intention it is ba- 
or ha-. 


2.4.6.2.2 Perfect 

As with the personal pronouns (intu ~ intum, 
-ku ~ -kum), in the 3rd pers. pl. and the 2nd pers. 
pl. paradigmatic leveling led to the co-occur- 
rence of -u ~ -um, and -tu ~ -tum, the forms with 
final -m being the socially lower variants. The 
suffix of the 3rd pers. sg. fem. is -it in all verbal 
classes. 


Table 7. Inflection of perfect in Cairo Arabic 


gasal ‘he washed’ 


3rd 2nd Ist 
sg. masc. gasal gasalt gasalt 
sg. fem. gasalit gasalti 
pl. gasalu(m) gasaltu(m)  gasalna 
Sirib ‘he drank’ 
3rd 2nd Ist 
sg. masc. Sirib Siribt Siribt 
sg. fem.  Sirbit Siribti 
pl. Sirbu(m)  Siribtu(m) — Siribna 
2.4.6.3 Participles 


A distinction between active and passive partici- 
ples occurs only in Form I: CaCiC vs. maCCuC. 
The participle of the verbal forms is derived by 
replacing the yi-prefix of the imperfect by mi-, 
which may be interpreted with transitive verbs 
as active or passive according to context: inti 
mbawwisalu kam ‘how many did you [fem. sg.] 
save for him?’, ilfilas ilmibawwisa ‘the saved 
money’. The passive participle of Form I serves 
as participle of Form t-I: itbana ‘to be built’, but 
mabni ‘built’. The participle of Form t-II (V) 
may be replaced by the participle of Form II: 
mitrayyis ~ mirayyis ‘rich’. 

2.4.7. Weak verbs 

2.4.7.1 Verbs II gem. 

Verbs II gem. are inflected in the perfect like the 


a-type of Illy, e.g. battét ‘I put’, etc. The active 
participle is batit. 
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2.4.7.2 Verbs? 

The roots *’k/ and *’xd are reduced in the perfect 
to kal ‘he ate’, and xad ‘he took’ respectively, 
which are conjugated like the strong verb with 
forms kalit ‘she ate’, kalu, kalt, etc. * left its 
trace in the imperfect prefix yd-: yakul ‘he eats’, 
takul, yaklu, dkul, etc. The imperative is kul, 
xud, the active participle wakil, waxid, the pas- 
sive participle mittakil, mittaxid. 


2.4.7.3. Verbs Iw 

These behave like strong verbs (e.g. wasal/ 
yiwsal ‘to arrive’) except for wiiflyw’af ‘to 
stand’, wii‘/yu’a‘ ‘to fall’, with a yu-prefix, and 
u- in the imperative: #af, fem. wafi. 


2.4.7.4. Verbs IIw/y 

These follow the general pattern with ‘am/yi’um, 
>umt ‘to stand up’ and ba‘/yibi‘, bit ‘to sell’, the 
vowel of the rst pers. sg. perfect displaying the 
same quality as the vowel of the imperfect. Form 
VIII follows this rule too, with irtab/yirtah, irtabt, 
whereas d-imperfects of Form I choose either /u/ 
or /i/: namlyinam, nimt ‘to sleep’, but xaflyixaf, 
xuft ‘to fear’. 


2.4.7.5 Verbs IIIw/y 

These resemble the strong verb Form I with their 
a-type and i-type in the perfect. Final -a is always 
elided before vowel-initial suffixes, whereas 
final -i changes to -y- before -it of the 3rd pers. 
sg. fem. and -u of the 3rd pers. pl. The short 


paradigms of rama/yirmi ‘to throw’ and 

nisilyinsa ‘to forget’ are given in Table 8. 

Table 8. Inflection of verbs II w/y 

(perfect) 3rdsg.masc. rama nisi 
3rdsg.fem. ramit nisyit 
3rd pl. ramu nisyu 
Ist sg. ramet nisit 

(imperfect) 3rdsg.masc. yirmi yinsa 
2nd sg.fem.  tirmi tinsi 
3rd pl. yirmu yinsu 


2.4.7.6 Irregular verbs 

gib/yigi ‘to come’ shows some irregularities. The 
3rd pers. sg. masc. gib seems to be a former 
pausal form (see Blanc 1973-1974) with ga 
being preserved as a variant and an allomorph 
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when suffixed, e.g. gani ‘he came to me’. In gen- 
eral, it follows the II (a-type) in the perfect, e.g. 
gét ‘I came’, and the 3rd pers. pl. gum with an 
allomorph gu- when suffixed, e.g. ma-gus ‘they 
did not come’. Remarkable is the 3rd pers. sg. 
fem. gat, cf. ramit ‘she threw’. The prefix of the 
imperfect contains /i/ as in yigi, tigi, etc. but rst 
pers. sg. agi ‘I come’. 

idda/yiddi ‘to give’ has an irregular base and 
its initial /i/ is elided when inflected for the 
imperfect: yitiddi > yiddi ‘he gives’. The perfect 
follows the a-type of Illy, e.g. iddit ‘she gave’, 
iddét ‘I gave’. 


2.4.8 Quadriradicals 

Except for onomatopoeic verbs such as nawnaw! 
yinawnaw ‘to mew’, which always have /a/ in 
their final syllable, quadriradical verbs display the 
same distribution of /a/ and /i/ in the ultima as 
Form II, e.g. da’da’ ‘to crush’, taftif ‘to splutter 
[person]’. Reduplication as in these two examples 
often gives a diminutive and repetitive sense. 
Another means for forming quadriradical verbs is 
the insertion of consonants, which may occasion- 
ally lead to semi-reduplication as in radam => 
dardim ‘to fill up with earth’, dala’ = dalda’ ‘to 
spill’. Derivation from nouns, including affixal 
consonants, is productive, e.g. wastan/yiwastan 
‘to center’, itmanzar/yitmangar ‘to show off’. 

2.5 Syntax 

2.5.1 Noun phrase 

With nouns denoting human beings, specificity 
may be expressed by means of wabhid as in hiyya 
miggawwiza wahid muhandis ‘she is married to 
a [certain] engineer’. kam and kaza are used 
as quantifiers: kam irs ‘some money’, batdtis 
ikkaza miza ‘the potatoes with quite a few good 
characteristics’. 


2.5.2 Verbal phrase 

Perfect aspect and past tense are expressed by the 
perfect: misi ‘he is gone’. Present tense is gener- 
ally indicated by bi-imperfect or the active par- 
ticiple, depending on the lexical aspect of the 
verbal phrase: biyzakir ‘he is studying ~ he stud- 
ies [habitual]’, ana Sayfu gayy ‘I see him coming’. 
bi-imperfect may express habituality with any 
verb: basuf kuwayyis ‘I see well’. The simple 
imperfect without prefixes is non-factual and has 
a modal meaning ‘should, would, may’: yixuss 
‘let him enter ~ he may enter’. Intention and 
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future tense is expressed with a ha- ~ ha- prefix: 
hafrumbum ‘Vll make minced meat of them!’ 
(Sadat in May 1971) which also may express 
‘being on the point of? as in hassét inni nafuxi 
baytarsa’ ‘I felt that my brain was on the point of 
bursting’. The active participle plays an impor- 
tant role within the verbal system, in its meaning 
depending on the lexical aspect of the verbal 
phrase (see Eisele 1999). It may be resultative as 
in ana mddi ‘I have signed’, or express present 
tense as in huwwa ndyim ‘he is sleeping’, or 
future tense huwwa gayyi bukra ‘he will come 
tomorrow’. 

The combination with kan, yikun provides a 
second point of reference on the time axis: fi‘Jan 
kunti nsitik ‘indeed, I had forgotten you’ (plu- 
perfect), kan biyittawib ‘he was yawning’ (con- 
tinuation in the past), kan hayiggannin ‘he 
nearly went mad’. kan + imperative is used as a 
counterfactive and a desiderative in the past: 
kunt istanna Swayya! ‘would that you had 
waited a little bit’. 

Intensity, continuation, and durativity may be 
indicated by means of a preverb ‘ammal or by 
auxiliary verbs such as ’a‘ad/yu*ud or fidil/ 
yifdal ‘to remain’: ‘ammal yiTd nafsu ‘he is con- 
tinuously repeating himself’, ’a‘ad yidhak ‘he 
kept on laughing’, fidil masi ‘he kept walking’. 
For repeated action rigi‘, yirga‘ is used: rig‘it 
sibyit ‘she woke up again’. 


2.5.3 Narrative style 

Periphrastic rah and 4m are very common, less 
so gih. The verb either follows in the same 
tense/aspect or as an active participle: sarraxt, 
amu ftakaru nn ibna bnigra’ ‘I screamed, so they 
thought that we were drowning’, ‘awwil ma 
yisfarr, nirub battin laban ‘as soon as it becomes 
yellowish, we add milk’. 


2.5.4. Word order 

In general, word order is SVO, if the subject is 
definite. With an indefinite subject it is VSO; 
with a more specific subject, e.g. with an adjec- 
tive, SVO is possible: nds kitir gum sa’aluni 
‘many people came and asked me’. For the inter- 
rogatives see 2.4.1.6. Grade adverbs always fol- 
low their head: kuwayyis ’awi ‘very good’. 

2.5.5 Prepositional sentences 

Prepositional sentences are not only formed 
with ‘and, ma‘a, li (‘to have’), but with other 
local prepositions as well: ikkalam ma-minnus 
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fayda ‘talking is worthless’, da zzahir ‘aléha 
gginn i’abmar ‘apparently she has got the Red 
Demon on her’. A definite possessum is possible 
as in ana ragil liyya’uslibi ‘1am a man who has 
his style’. 


2.5.6 Conditional sentences 

These are introduced by iza or law: iza talabik 
hizzi dmagik ‘if he asks you, shake your head’, 
law safak hina tib’a msiba ‘if he sees you here, 
this will be a catastrophy’. kan in the apodosis 
gives a counterfactual meaning: law kan “alli 
kunti ultilik ‘if he had told me, I would have 
told you’. 


2.5.7. hal-sentences 

The syndetic type wi + S + P often conveys a 
temporal meaning and behaves like a temporal 
adverbial sentence. It may follow sentence-ini- 
tial temporal adverbs, as in xamas t-iyyam wi 
huwwa ‘ayydn ‘it is five days already that he has 
been il’, min sa‘it inta ma xaragt wi hiyya 
bitsarrax ‘since you left, she has been scream- 
ing constantly’. Asyndetic bdl-sentences occur 
mainly after verbs of motion or perception (see 
Woidich 1991). 


3. LEXICON 


A number of lexical items characterize Cairene 
speech, for example wiz ‘wanting’, hdga 
‘something’, izzd@y ‘how’, ba’a ‘so, then, now’, 
babhr ‘river, canal’, and many more. 

Many a language left its traces in the lexicon 
of Cairo Arabic. First of all, the Coptic substrate 
must be mentioned here (— Coptic loanwords). 
Other loans are Greek (tarabéza ‘table’), Persian 
(bass ‘only’), Mamluk Turkish (xasS ‘to enter’), 
Ottoman Turkish (Rusk ‘kiosk’), and later 
Italian (istabéna ‘agreed!’), French (barbaréz 
‘windscreen’), and nowadays, of course, English 
(lari ‘lorry’, warsa ‘workshop’). Some older 
loans entered Egyptian Arabic via Ottoman 
Turkish, e.g. ’irs ‘piaster’, a back formation from 
the plural ’uris, from Ottoman kurus < Latin 
grossus ‘thick’. 

Many terms adopted in the roth century or 
later are gradually being replaced nowadays 
by Standard Arabic equivalents: aksiswarat 
= kamaliyyat ‘accessories’, abukdtu => mubdami 
‘lawyer’. On the other hand, new foreign terms 
enter with modern technology such as yisayyif 
‘to save [on a computer]’, yibannig ‘to hang’ 
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[computer]’, and mubayl ‘cellular phone’ which 
seems to be replacing today the Arabic term 
mahmul. 

Longer foreign words are often transformed 
into a pattern CaC(C)aCvC/vCC such as san- 
tarafis ‘centrifuge’, garabuks ‘gear box’, or into 
a existing pattern such as gadin ‘handlebar’ 
from French guidon following the pattern 
CaCuC for instruments. 
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Calligraphy — Script and Art 


Cameroon Arabic 


Literature on the state of Arabic in Cameroon 
is almost unavailable, if not non-existent. Sev- 
eral works that dwell on the description of 
Cameroonian languages have little or nothing to 
offer in this domain, not even the most recently 
published directory of Cameroonian languages 
by Bitja’a Kody (2003). Yet the presence of 
Arabic on Cameroonian soil as an indigenous, 
vehicular, and foreign language makes this lan- 
guage too important to be overlooked. This 
entry is therefore an attempt to present a lin- 
guistic picture of Arabic as it is known and used 
in Cameroon. 


rt. LANGUAGE SITUATION IN 
CAMEROON 


Cameroon is a highly dense multilingual coun- 
try in which 279 indigenous languages (cf. 
Ethnologue 2004) belonging to three different 
African language families (the Nilo-Saharan, the 
Afro-Asiatic, and the Niger-Congo) are spoken. 
Onto this already complex linguistic situation 
have been superimposed English and French, the 
two official languages of colonial heritage, and 
Cameroon Pidgin English, the leading lingua 
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franca in the country. With a population of about 
16,184,748 inhabitants (July 2002 estimate), 
Cameroon is by all standards a linguistic para- 
dise in view of its sociolinguistic complexity. 
Following the latest statistics from Ethno- 
logue (2004), languages constituting the Afro- 
Asiatic group are 60 in number. They are spoken 
in the northern part of the country. The Nilo- 
Saharan family is made up of 2 languages, while 
the Niger-Congo family has 215 languages. 
Among the indigenous languages, 2 other lan- 
guages (Bung and Luo) are unclassified, given 
that they do not fall under any of the above 
language families. There are also a further 9 
languages of wider communication: Basaa, 
Cameroon Pidgin English, Chowa Arabic, Duala, 
Ewondo, Fulfulde, Hausa, Kanuri, and Wandala 
(Breton and Fohtung 1991:20). In this entry the 
main focus is on the state of Arabic in 
Cameroon. Consequently, emphasis is laid not 
only on Chowa Arabic (the local variety of 
Arabic used in North Cameroon; also spelled 
Shuwa) but also on Standard Arabic usage as 
observed within educational and Islamic circles. 


2. THE ARABIC LANGUAGE IN 
CAMEROON: HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


Information on the origins of Arabic in 
Cameroon is scant, given the present state of sci- 
entific research. Baba (1998) contends that the 
presence of Arabic in Cameroon can be traced as 
far back as 666 C.E. In the 15th century, the 
Arabs were nomads between Lake Fitri and Bahr 
el-Ghazal in the Chowa country. At the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, they settled along the 
banks of Lake Chad. Thus, nomads who came 
from the east and settled in the area brought 
Chowa Arabic to the region (Breton and 
Fohtung 1991:1or). According to Hagenbucher 
(1973:7), the presence of Arab populations 
south of Lake Chad was first observed in 1823. 
The Chowa Arabs are described in a testimony 
presented by Denham a.o. (1931) as an extra- 
ordinary race having little in common with the 
Arabs of the north. Their physiognomy is beau- 
tiful and open, their nose aquiline, their eyes 
wide open, and their body lightly bronzed. They 
are both cunning and courageous, and speak a 
type of Arabic that is almost purely Egyptian. 
‘Chowa’ comes from the Arabic word Sawiyya 
‘sheep/cattle rearer’ or ‘nomad’. However, the 
Chowa Arabs do not accept the use of the word 
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‘Chowa’ (which they consider derogatory), and 
so simply refer to themselves as Arabs and their 
language as Arabic (Eldridge 1979). 

The history of Arabic in Cameroon is closely 
linked to the history of Islam. This explains why 
Arabic in Cameroon is mostly spoken in regions 
where Islam is the dominant religion. From the 
time Islam was introduced in North Cameroon, 
— Fulfulde was used along with Arabic as the 
language of Islam. 


3. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION OF 
CAMEROON ARABIC 


In Cameroon, two main varieties of Arabic can 
be distinguished: Literary or Standard Arabic 
and Chowa Arabic. Literary or Standard Arabic 
is the variety reserved for literature. It is used for 
the written medium, be it the Our’an, textbooks, 
or other forms of literary expression. This vari- 
ety is used for formal education, and rarely 
serves day-to-day interaction. The variety known 
as Chowa Arabic (= Shuwa Arabic) is an indige- 
nous Cameroonian language, which is presently 
not written, and serves as a language of wider 
communication in the northern part of the 
country. 


3.1. Speakers and regional distribution 


Chowa Arabic, which belongs to the Semitic lan- 
guage family, falls under the Afro-Asiatic phy- 
lum. Known variously as Shua Arabic, Shuwa 
Arabic, and Arabe Choa, it is spoken by 63,600 
people in Cameroon (SIL 1982), 754,590 in > 
Chad (1993 census), 5,000 in Niger (1998), and 
100,000 in Nigeria (SIL 1973) (— Sub-Saharan 
Africa). Recent statistics advanced by Seignobos 
and Iyébi-Mandjek (2000:50) hold that the 
Chowa Arabs of Cameroon are 125,313 innum- 
ber and they are spread throughout various 
Kotoko sultanates. In the Logone and Chari 
division, which is made up of 276,170 inhabi- 
tants, the Chowa Arabs form 42 percent of 
the population, the Kotokos 28 percent, the 
Bornouans 10.3 percent, and the Musgums 8.7 
percent. Geographically, the Chowa Arabs are 
not limited to the Logone and Chari division, 
but extend to Mora, the foot of the Mandara 
mountains, as well as Petté and Bogo in the 
Diamaré division (Eldridge 1979). 

Chowa Arabic is spoken in the Far North 
Province mostly between Lake Chad and 
Kousseri, with some pockets of speakers south 
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of Kousseri. Among the divisions in which the 
language is spoken are Diamaré, Mayo-Danay, 
Mayo-Sava, and especially Logone and Chari. In 
the Logone and Chari division, it is not only a 
mother tongue but also a language of wider 
communication. In fact, in the rural areas north 
of the Logone and Chari division, it is the do- 
minant mother tongue, while in the urban areas, 
it assumes vehicular functions (Breton and 
Fohtung 1991). Among the leading towns and 
villages in which it is spoken are: Kousseri, 
Makary, Goulfey, Logone Birni, Hilé Alifa, Mal- 
tam, Fotokol, Cigal, Afade, and Blangoua. 

As a vehicular language of the heterogeneous 
populations of the Logone and Chari division, 
Chowa Arabic is understood and spoken by 
speakers of different Kotoko languages such 
as Mpade, Afade, Maslam, Mser, and Lagwan. 
As a language of wider communication, the 
influence of Arabic is felt to the north of the 
Waza park at latitude 11°30", covering the whole 
area of Kotoko north (Barreteau and Dieu 
2000:68). To the east of the park in areas such as 
Djégéré and Tchédé, Arabic shares this vehicu- 
lar function with Fulfulde. The Musgums of 
Pouss and Maga, who have lived in Kousseri and 
N’djamena or who have been in contact with 
Chowa Arabs, as well as the Kotokos of the 
south, speak Arabic. According to a study car- 
ried out by Adji (2002:3 1-32), Arabic as a lan- 
guage of wider communication is the most 
widely used language in the Kousseri area. Here, 
it represents 44.2 percent of daily communica- 
tion in the neighborhoods, 78.4 percent of inter- 
action in the market-place, 82.4 percent of 
communication in mosques, and 55.2 percent of 
communication in the rural areas during elec- 
toral campaigns. 


3.2 Sound system and writing 


The sound system of Chowa Arabic as expressed 
through its consonants and vowels is made up of 
20 consonants, 5 vowels, and 2 diacritic signs, 
(*) for long vowels and (-) for the assimilation of 
articles. The 20 symbols used to represent con- 
sonants are: b, f, w, m, t, d,s, z, 1, 1, 7,7 [3], [Il 
y, k, g, x, b, tc [tJ] and my [pn]. The 5 symbols used 
to represent vowels are: a, e, i, o, and u. The 
consonant and vowel charts of Chowa Arabic 
are given in Tables 1 and 2. 

It should be noted that in Chowa Arabic vowel 
length in terms of shortness or length determines 
word meaning. Here are some examples: 
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Table 1. Inventory of consonants in Cameroon Arabic (adapted from Julien de Pommerol 1997) 








Labial Apical Palatal Velar Glottal 
Occlusive Voiceless p t te [t}] k ? 
Voiced b d [3] g 
Fricatives  Voiceless f s cf] x h 
Voiced Z 
Nasals m n ny [p] 
Vibrant r 
Liquids w y 





Table 2. Inventory of vowels in Cameroon Arabic (adapted from Adji 2002:53) 











Back Center Front 
Short Long Short Long Short Long 
i is, 1 u u:, U 
e e:,€ (o) 0:, 0 
a a:, a 
asala ‘python’ vs. dsala ‘sweet thirst’ b. Yom dimanche ma_ talga nadum 
sel ‘ladder’ vs. sél ‘flood’ The day Sunday not find someone 
fil xidime 

Given the present language contact situation at work 


in the country, Chowa Arabic, like other lan- 
guages, has been subjected to linguistic borrow- 
ing, loan translation, and interference from 
other languages in place such as French. 
Conversely, Chowa Arabic equally exerts some 
linguistic influences on other languages. Below 
are examples of various influences of French on 
Chowa Arabic: 


(1) Loans from French (cf. Adji 2002:60-63) 
daktor farmasi < French docteur pharmacie 
‘doctor pharmacist’ or ‘pharmacist’; a pedi- 
atrician is referred to in the language as dak- 
tor hand liyal ‘doctor for children’; samanti 
< French ciment ‘ciment’ 

(2) Calques from French (cf. Adji 2002:63) 
fi dizordir < French faire le désordre ‘disor- 
derly’; gandul sigrét < French baton de ciga- 
rette ‘cigarette [stick]’; gazazt-al biyér 
< French bouteille de biére ‘bottle of beer’ 

(3) Lexical interference from French (cf. Adji 
2002:66) 

a. gurus mafi fi pays  hanana 
money not in country for us 
‘There is no money in the country for us’/ 
‘Our country is poor’ 


‘There is no one at work on Sunday’ 


In the two Chowa Arabic utterances (3a) and 
(3b), the speakers unconsciously use the French 
words pays ‘country’ and dimanche ‘Sunday’ in 
their speech. The influence of French on Arabic 
is not surprising given that French is not only an 
official language in the area, but also serves as a 
vehicular language between Francophones and 
Arabophones. 


4. TEACHING AND LEARNING OF 
STANDARD ARABIC 


In North Cameroon, Arabic is taught in 
Qur’anic schools using Fulfulde (the local lin- 
gua franca) as the medium of instruction (cf. 
Abdkrm 2000). Unfortunately, the teaching 
methods employed in these schools are so harsh 
and inhuman that children end up barely know- 
ing how to read and write Arabic without at all 
understanding what is being read or written. 
In short, the pupils end up not mastering the 
Arabic language itself (Santerre 1973; Adama 
and Amadou 1998). This is true, too, of the tra- 
ditional teaching set-up which consists of two 
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levels: the elementary school and the post-ele- 
mentary school. 

At the elementary level, the instructor, 
referred to as mallum (< Arabic mu‘allim) 
teaches the children how to read and write 
Arabic. Children eligible for registration into the 
school should be at least five years of age. In a 
typical elementary school, children of different 
levels sit together in the same classroom, but 
receive different lessons depending on their level. 
The elementary cycle generally lasts for three to 
five years, and the children are expected to have 
mastered some of the following courses: read- 
ing, writing, letters of the alphabet, memoriza- 
tion of some verses of the Qur’an, moral 
instruction, and manual labor. Since emphasis at 
this level is on reading and writing, the me- 
thod commonly used by the instructor is the 
‘Baghdad’ method, an eclectic method of teach- 
ing believed to be highly efficient from the peda- 
gogic point of view. 

At the post-elementary level, admission is 
reserved for children who are at least ten years of 
age. But in principle, most of those who attend 
the classes are adults. The instructor at this level 
is referred to as moodibo (< Arabic mu’addib). 
In terms of course content, the main subjects 
taught are Muslim law (figh), grammar (nal), 
theodicy (tawhid), and Qur’dn exegesis (tafsir). 
Others include translation, vocabulary, rhetoric, 
stylistics, pedagogy, and the biography of the 
Prophet. In these schools, didactic material 
varies enormously from one teacher to another 
and from one region to another. Emphasis is 
laid on writing, reading, memorization, and 
understanding of texts. Generally, the teachers 
use the translation method by rendering mate- 
rial in the textbooks or manuals from Arabic 
into Fulfulde. Thus, the use of Fulfulde in the 
teaching of Arabic is certainly detrimental to the 
learning of this language. 

Apart from the traditional approach, there 
is also the modern approach to the teaching 
of Arabic, which has developed considerably 
since independence with the assistance of 
Arabic-speaking countries of North Africa and 
the Middle East. Today, Arabic is taught in 
Cameroon not only at Franco-Arabic and 
Anglo-Arabic bilingual schools, but also at 
teacher training colleges, government secondary 
schools, and private language training centers. 

Franco-Arabic primary schools were created 
in 1936 during the French colonial period in 
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Cameroon. The colonial administration put in 
place a type of local school system (popularly 
referred to in French as école de village ‘rural 
school’) in some localities in North Cameroon 
such as Maroua, Ngaoundéré, and Kousseri 
(Adama 2001:91). In these schools, covering the 
first four years of primary education, two teach- 
ers taught each class. The French teacher taught 
during the morning period while the Arabic 
teacher taught in the afternoon. The latter based 
his teaching exclusively on the Our’an. Later on, 
a regional primary school (known in French as 
école régionale) was opened in Garoua, to which 
were added the last two classes of primary edu- 
cation (Cours moyen 1 and Cours moyen 2). 
Thus, the Garoua school provided the only 
avenue for the pupils to complete their primary 
education and obtain the Certificat d’études 
primaires élémentaires, the French equivalent 
of the Anglo-Saxon First School Leaving Cer- 
tificate. Unfortunately, Arabic was not taught in 
the Garoua regional school, a situation that 
created much discontent among the Muslim 
community, who felt that they were being mar- 
ginalized by the French colonial administration. 

In 1963, the Cameroon government created 
the Islamic Cultural Association of Came- 
roon, better known as L’Association culturelle 
islamique du Cameroun (ACIC). This associa- 
tion, which became official under Law No. 
67/LF/19 of 12 June 1967, was responsible for 
the administration and management of Franco- 
Arabic and Anglo-Arabic schools throughout 
the national territory. Among the main objec- 
tives of the association were the development of 
Franco-Arabic and Anglo-Arabic education on 
the one hand, and the dissemination of Muslim 
doctrine on the other. In order to accomplish this 
task, the country was divided into three admin- 
istrative zones, referred to as secretariats of 
education. The secretariat of education for the 
North zone had its headquarters in Garoua and 
was headed by Abdourahman Abdelkarim; the 
secretariat of education for the West zone had its 
headquarters in Kumba and was headed by 
Ahmed Ibrahim Nzube Epie; and the secretariat 
of education for the South zone had its head- 
quarters in Yaounde and was headed by Moha- 
madou Garba (cf. Adama 2001:89). 

However, a major problem persisted — that of 
the lack of availability of qualified personnel 
needed to teach the Arabic language or use 
Arabic as a medium of instruction. This led the 
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associations of several towns in the northern 
part of the country to solicit aid from Saudi 
Arabia in the training of teachers. The Saudi 
authorities in Yaounde acceded to this request, 
and so, selected Cameroonians were sent to 
Saudi Arabia for further studies. As the trained 
Cameroonians returned home in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, the Franco-Arabic and Anglo- 
Arabic schools could now boast a real breed of 
qualified personnel. These new young teachers 
also brought along with them new teaching 
techniques and methods radically different 
from those previously employed by the former 
Quran instructors. Eventually, the new teachers 
assumed management of the schools and their 
dynamism greatly contributed to the growth 
of Franco-Arabic and Anglo-Arabic schools 
throughout the national territory. In 1965, in 
North Cameroon there were Franco-Arabic 
schools in localities such as Garoua, Maroua, 
Ngaoundéré, Rey Bouba, Kousseri, Kalfou, 
Banyo, and Makary; and the southern part of 
the country had altogether 18 schools with 
a total population of 2,252 pupils (Adama 
2001:100). This number increased rapidly as the 
years passed by. For instance, in 1992, the West 
zone had 34 officially recognized Franco-Arabic 
primary schools with a population of 5,022 
pupils (3,006 boys and 2,016 girls) spread in 
154 classrooms and taught by 188 teachers 
(Adama 2001:96). In the South zone, made up 
of the Center, Littoral, South and East Provinces, 
Franco-Arabic schools are functional only in the 
Center and Littoral provinces; the South and 
East provinces have yet to host a single Franco- 
Arabic or Anglo-Arabic school. 

Apart from the role of international coopera- 
tion, the local elite also plays a leading role in 
the training of Arabic teachers. This is the case 
of Aladji kouotto Malam Atam in the West 
province and Malam Innua Wirba in the North- 
west province. Until his death in 1977, Aladji 
kouotto Malam Atam was highly instrumental 
in the development of Franco-Arabic education. 
He personally contributed immensely to the cre- 
ation of the first Franco-Arabic private second- 
ary school, opened in Foumban. In this school, 
Arabic is taught as a foreign language, just like 
German and Spanish. 

Today, most Arabic teachers in the country 
have been trained in Saudi Arabia, Egypt, or 
Nigeria. Those trained in Nigeria receive their 
education in cities such as Yola, Sokoto, Kano, 
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Maiduguri, and Zaria. Notwithstanding this, 
the problem of qualified teaching personnel 
continues to be a serious obstacle to the growth 
of Arabic education in the country. In 1990, for 
example, the twelve authorized Franco-Arabic 
schools in the northern part of the country had a 
total of 50 classrooms and 2,794 pupils; yet the 
number of qualified teachers who taught in these 
schools was just II as against 76 unqualified 
teachers — those not officially authorized by the 
Ministry of National Education to teach because 
they were found wanting in terms of profes- 
sional qualification (Adama 2001:107). In terms 
of qualified personnel, the development of the 
Arabic language has been relatively slow in the 
Cameroonian context. This probably explains 
why, between 1987 and 1993, the national 
inspector of Arabic in the Ministry of National 
Education was a Moroccan national, Satifa 
Mohamed, who was in reality in charge of cul- 
tural affairs at the Moroccan Embassy in 
Yaounde. 

From the pedagogic point of view, some im- 
portant changes took place within the system in 
the 1970s. Much emphasis was now placed on 
the teaching of the Arabic language, rather than 
religious education as was the case before. An- 
other serious development that characterized 
the Cameroonian school system was the institu- 
tion of the teaching of Arabic as a foreign lan- 
guage in secondary schools in the north of the 
country. Some of the localities concerned are 
Maroua, Garoua, Ngaoundéré, Kousseri, and 
Mora. Thus, students who choose Arabic as 
their foreign language can sit for secondary 
school official examinations of the French sys- 
tem of education such as the Brevet d’études du 
premier cycle, the Probatoire, and the Bacca- 
lauréat examinations where they major in the 
language. In the southern part of the country, 
there are no government secondary schools 
where Arabic is taught as a foreign language. 
However, during the 1991/1992 academic year, 
a private secondary school known as Institut 
pédagogique polyvalent Bella Assan was opened 
in Yaounde. An Arabic section was formed, fea- 
turing subjects taught in Arabic such as mathe- 
matics, history, the Our’dn, geography, unicity, 
science, anatomy, tradition, law, reading, and 
the biography of the Prophet. 

In terms of course content, the weekly pro- 
gram of Franco-Arabic schools for teaching 
in Arabic covers the following subjects: the 
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Ouran; reading of the Quran (tajwid); gram- 
mar (nabw); writing and dictation (qira’a wa- 
*imla’); theodicy (tawhid); composition (kitaba); 
Islamic law (figh); mathematics (bisab); biogra- 
phy of the Prophet (sira) (Adama 2001:116). It 
should be noted that this program is applicable 
as from the second year of primary education, 
while the first year is reserved exclusively for 
the teaching of the Arabic alphabet and basic 
aspects of Arabic grammar. 

Government yearly subvention has also been 
instrumental in the development of Franco- 
Arabic private schools in particular, and Islamic 
education in general. In the northern part of the 
country alone, annual state subsidies stand at 
about 50,000,c00 FCFA (approximately U.S. 
$100,000), an amount that is divided among the 
three provinces in the following manner: Far 
North Province 43.75 percent; North Province 
28.02 percent; and Adamawa Province 28.23 
percent (Adama 2001:108). 

At the secondary level, Arabic was introduced 
as a foreign language in government secondary 
schools in the 1980s. At the tertiary level, the 
1990s saw the introduction of Arabic as a minor 
in some Cameroon State universities such as 
the University of Ngaoundéré, the University 
of Yaounde I, and the University of Douala. 
Recently, the University of Ngaoundéré has 
instituted Arabic as a Bachelors degree course 
in the curriculum. In large towns and cities, sev- 
eral private language training centers in which 
Arabic is taught have been opened. Some of 
these centers offer evening classes where people 
learn how to read, write, and speak Arabic. 
Unlike in the past, those who are involved in 
the learning of Arabic nowadays are not only 
Muslims but also people from other religions 
who badly need the language for commercial 
purposes, for tourism, for diplomatic reasons, or 
for personal educational requirements. 

In spite of these efforts, the teaching of Arabic 
and its use as a medium of instruction in 
Cameroon has always faced opposition. This 
was especially true during the French colonial 
administration, as shown in a circular of 30 
August 1910 which appeared in L’Afrique 
francaise. Its author, William Ponty, argues seri- 
ously against Islamic education in the following 
terms: “Everyone knows that the study of 
French is the best means to use against religious 
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fanaticism and experience has shown that 
Muslims who speak our language cause us less 
prejudice than those who understand only 
Arabic” (cf. Adama and Amadou 1998:7). 
There is no doubt that the French colonialists 
encouraged the use of French rather than Arabic 
as a medium of instruction. Today, the situation 
is not very different, given that the official lan- 
guage policy in the country encourages exclu- 
sively the promotion of English and French. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Cameroon Arabic has so far received little or 
no attention from policy-makers, educational 
experts, linguists, or researchers. While the 
teaching of Standard Arabic is somehow being 
encouraged nowadays by various actors, Chowa 
Arabic is yet to receive the attention it deserves. 
Arabic would normally occupy a prominent 
place in the school system in a country with a 
substantial number of Arabophones who have 
come into contact with the language through 
Islam, but at the pedagogic level, government 
involvement in Arabic education as well as the 
teaching of Arabic has all along been very timid. 
Second, given that Cameroon is part of the Arab 
League where Arabic is the main language of 
communication, the promotion of Arabic at the 
national level should be an important compo- 
nent of language policy, with Arabic being 
taught as a foreign language to a much greater 
extent in the school system than it is at present. 
The teaching of Arabic as a discipline in the 
Cameroon university system should be rein- 
forced, enabling graduates holding degrees in 
Arabic to serve as potential teachers of Arabic or 
diplomats. 

In this regard, the Cameroon government 
should take serious steps in the training of 
qualified teaching personnel both at home and 
abroad. Such a measure will in the long run 
restore Arabic to its much-deserved place in 
Cameroon not only as a lingua franca but also as 
a foreign language. Finally, it will be necessary to 
standardize Chowa Arabic, develop its writing 
system, and encourage linguistic research on 
the language. Such endeavors will go a long way 
to guarantee its survival as an indigenous 
Cameroonian language. 
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GEORGE ECHU AND MOHAMADOU AMINOU 
(University of Yaounde I) 


Caretaker Talk 


1. DEFINITION 


The term ‘caretaker talk’ is used in the areas 
of developmental psycholinguistics and first 
language acquisition to describe the language 
adults use to address young children, and some- 
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times that of an older to a younger child. It is a 
register distinct from adult-adult speech (Snow 
1986) and describes the modifications found in 
adult-child speech. It is also known as ‘child 
directed speech’ and as ‘caregiver’ or ‘caretaker 
language’. Some researchers have used ‘moth- 
erese’ to refer to the language used by mothers, 
as if only mothers use a special way of address- 
ing children. Others have used the fairly general 
“‘parentese’, since fathers also adopt this speech 
style when talking to young children. 

Adults speak differently to children depending 
on the age of the child. Al-Shatti (2003) notices 
that Kuwaiti mothers and other caregivers, 
including ‘housemaids’ (al-Shatti’s term), adjust 
their speech to children according to the child’s 
age, reflecting the mother’s response to the 
developing needs of the child. These adjustments 
are made to match the child’s linguistic level. If 
adults use very complex structures, children are 
inattentive and fail to follow the adults’ requests 
or even respond to their questions. This ten- 
dency is consistent with studies based on other 
languages as well. Adults simplify their speech 
and gradually increase its complexity to match 
the child’s linguistic ability (Snow 1986). 

‘Baby talk’ is a subsystem of caretaker lan- 
guage. The term is often preferred to ‘motherese’, 
and the phenomenon is widespread. Baby talk is 
considered a universal phenomenon, but cross- 
cultural differences are demonstrated as well 
(Ferguson 2004). Researchers argue that baby 
talk has a psychological function to show affec- 
tion and syntactic simplification. It serves as a 
transitional period before children start using 
more adult-like language (Steinberg 1993) and is 
also used by older children at about three years to 
address younger children (Ferguson 2004; Stein- 
berg 1999). 

Most parents are aware that they modify their 
speech to children, while few feel that they do not. 
Haggan (2002) has studied the speech of Kuwaiti 
parents who deny modifying their language to 
children and found that their self-perception was 
valid and baby talk words were rarely produced. 
However, the language that these parents used 
showed some of the universal properties of care- 
taker language to be discussed below. 

Adults who deny using baby talk find them- 
selves using it in talking to young children or to 
a pet animal. Hirsh-Paek and Treiman (1980) 
argue that there are similarities between the 
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way that adults talk to dogs, which is called 
‘doggerel’, and motherese. (Doggerel is high- 
pitched and repetitious, with both questions 
and answers supplied by the speaker.) This im- 
plies that motherese is not modified because 
of the learner’s linguistic and cognitive level. 
Hirsh-Paek and Treiman (1980) suggest that 
motherese may occur for social reasons and may 
be considered a marker of affection. 


2. MODIFICATIONS OF 
CARETAKER TALK 


A child’s input is tailored to the needs of the 
child and is associated with the process of lan- 
guage development. An overwhelming number 
of studies on caretaker language describe uni- 
versal properties of adult-child language. Fer- 
guson (2004) categorizes modifications adults 
make when talking to children into prosodic, 
syntactic and grammatical, lexical, phonologi- 
cal, and discoursal. He argues that baby talk 
assists in the course of language development, 
in the development of interaction patterns, and 
the transmission of cultural values, and that it 
also shows the addresser’s relationship to the 
addressee. 


2.1. Prosodic modification 


Caretaker talk tends to be produced with exag- 
gerated intonation, slowly and in high pitch 
(Snow 1995). The presence of these features has 
been confirmed for Kuwaiti Arabic (Haggan 
2002), Syrian Arabic (Ferguson 1956, 2004), 
and Egyptian Arabic (Omar 1973). Exaggera- 
tions serve to direct the child’s focus on impor- 
tant sentence constituents and to hold their 
attention (Steinberg 1993). Further, prosodic 
characteristics make word and phrase bound- 
aries clear to the child and consequently facili- 
tate the child’s decoding of the lexicon and 
grammar (Gleason and Ratner 1998). 

Ferguson (2004) considers tone of voice, as in 
exaggerated intonation and high pitch, to be a 
universal feature of baby talk. He states three rea- 
sons for this type of behavior. Firstly, it could be 
an imitative act by the adults of what the infants 
produce because of the physical properties of the 
children’s immature vocal cords. Secondly, chil- 
dren can discern pitch differences and prefer high 
pitch, which is why it is used in speech directed to 
children to get their attention. Thirdly, this type of 
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speech may highlight certain grammatical prop- 
erties and linguistic structures, possibly assisting 
in the development and comprehension of lan- 
guage. In addition, dysfluencies appear to be few 
and longer pauses between utterances are com- 
mon in baby talk (Ferguson 2004). 


2.2 Syntactic and grammatical modification 


Caretaker language is characterized by short 
sentences, fewer subordinate clauses, and fewer 
grammatical relations than found in adult-adult 
speech, and by repetition, as well as omission of 
function words, inflectional endings, and the 
verb ‘to be’ (Ferguson 2004; Hirsh-Pasek and 
Treiman 1980; Snow 1995). The grammatical 
complexity of caretaker talk was studied in 
terms of mean length of utterances, the use of 
subordinate clauses, mean preverb length, and 
the use of conjunctions. It appears that caretaker 
language is simpler and more grammatical than 
speech addressed to adults. Questions, declara- 
tives, and imperatives are frequently used (Snow 
1986). These characteristics are also found in 
Arabic baby talk (Ferguson 1956; Haggan 2002; 
Omar 1973). There are no inflections (prefix or 
suffix) in baby talk words, nor do plural or gen- 
der agreement markers appear in baby talk 
(Ferguson 1956; Omar 1973). Nouns may take 
the definite article such as /bu‘bu‘ for an imagi- 
nary being mentioned to frighten children, and 
itiss, for walk or ride, which is the only inflec- 
tional affix that is commonly used with baby 
talk words (Ferguson 1956). 

Kuwaiti mothers show a preference for simple 
sentences compared to compound or complex 
sentences (Al-Shatti 2003; Haggan 2002). Al- 
Shatti (2003) notices an increase in compound 
and complex utterances in Kuwaiti mothers’ 
speech to their young children at around 14 
months. Kuwaiti mothers also show a pre- 
ference for nouns over verbs. There was no 
significant difference between mothers and 
housemaids in their use of verbs; however, the 
mothers produced a considerably greater num- 
ber of nouns than the housemaids did. Al-Shatti 
argues that nouns are important at this stage of 
language development and that mothers focus 
on increasing their children’s vocabulary. On the 
other hand, the child-directed speech of Italian 
mothers is more verb-biased. Mothers talking to 
their children in their second year of life high- 
light verbs more than nouns, and morphologi- 
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cally mark verb stems more than they do noun 
stems. Camaioni and Longobardi (2001) argue 
that such emphasis on verbs leads to a verb- 
oriented pattern of acquisition. 

Pronouns were used more by mother than by 
the housemaids; and verbal prescriptive struc- 
tures such as ‘tell me what you did’ were very 
low in general (Al-Shatti 2003). Haggan (2002) 
noticed the appearance of non-Arabic words in 
the caregiver’s language, which she attributed to 
the presence of non-Arabic speaking nannies. 


2.3. Lexical modification 


The number of words used in baby talk is small, 
and they belong to semantic areas related to 
body parts and functions, children’s daily expe- 
riences, animals, food, and infant games (Fer- 
guson 2004; Haggan 2002; Omar 1973). Most 
words are mainly used as imperatives or adjec- 
tives, but many are used as nouns. 

Most of the baby talk words reported in the 
literature come from Egyptian Arabic and 
Syrian Arabic (Ferguson 1956; Omar 1973). 
They often refer to the same things, but differ in 
form. Omar (1973) argues that none of the baby 
talk words she found in Egyptian Arabic resem- 
ble their corresponding adult forms. Baby talk 
words could be used alone or incorporated into 
an adult sentence, where these words substitute 
the standard word. The following are examples 
of baby talk words used in Syrian and Egyptian 
Arabic respectively: kixx and kuxx ‘dirt, forbid- 
den,’ bis/bise and bisbis/bissa ‘cat’, and buff 
‘bread, food’. 

Adults simplify their vocabulary and label 
items by substituting hypocoristic variation, 
such as calling a train choo-choo on the basis of 
the sounds it makes, and diminutive formations, 
often formed by adding a suffix to the word, 
as in birdie for ‘bird’ and horsie for ‘horse.’ 
These types of formations seem to be universal 
(Ferguson 1956, 2004), but individual families 
may also create their own words. On the other 
hand, Omar (1973) did not find diminutives in 
caretaker speech. 

Ferguson (1956) identifies hypocoristic varia- 
tions in Syrian Arabic. These include kuku for 
bird, tat for train (representing train whistle), 
nawnaw for cat, tiktik for watch and clock, 
dindin for bell (reflecting its sound), and cdcéo 
for horse, mule, and donkey. He also shows 
ways of creating nicknames and pet names in 
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Syrian Arabic which are often used in baby talk. 
One is the hypocoristic suffix /-o/ which is added 
to a name to create a nickname, for example, 
bamd-o for hamid or ’abmad and xayy-o for 
‘brother’. The other is the application of the 
reduplicative patterns CuuCu and CiiCi, which 
are identical in form with a frequent pattern in 
baby talk (see below), for example, fufu for 
fwad. There is no example of CiiCi in the study. 

Hayes and Ahrens (1988) examine adult- 
child speech across the age range of newborns to 
r2-year-old children in order to see whether 
adults adjust their lexical choices to the child’s 
age. They found that adults’ words to children 
tend to be much more common compared to 
those used in adult-adult speech. They provide 
two reasons for this. Firstly, adult conversation 
with children is considered ordinary and focused 
on everyday topics such as household, school, 
and interpersonal matters. Because of such ordi- 
nary speech, common words are used rather 
than uncommon ones. Secondly, research on 
word retrieval has shown that it is quicker to 
retrieve frequently used, common words from 
memory than less frequently used, uncommon 
words (Just and Carpenter 1984 cited in Hayes 
and Ahrens 1988). 


2.4 Phonological modification or 
simplification 


Baby talk is characterized by consonant cluster 
simplification, extreme use of reduplication, 
consonant and vowel harmony, and preference 
for certain sounds. Studies show (Ferguson 
2004; Omar 1973) that there is a tendency to 
maximize the use of certain sounds. Children 
omit more complex sounds or replace them 
lwith less marked ones. For example, they sub- 
stitute stops for fricatives, semivowels for liq- 
uids, and single sounds for consonant clusters 
(Ferguson 2004). 

Omar (1973) found that geminated conso- 
nants are extremely frequent, although they are 
not acquired early by children. Most of the 
phonemes are stops and nasals. The earliest 
phonemes acquired between the ages of 1;0 (one 
year and no months) and 16 years are the bila- 
bial stop and nasal, pharyngeal consonants, 
semivowels and primary vowels, such as /a/, /i/ 
and /u/; some more difficult phonemes are also 
present, such as /h/ and /x/. Dental stops, sibi- 
lants and velar consonants are acquired at the 
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age of 230, while fricatives, laterals, and the rest 
of the vowels are acquired at 2;6 years. None of 
the emphatic phonemes occur, nor do the diffi- 
cult phonemes /r/ and /8/ at this point. Similar 
observations are made by Ferguson (1956) in his 
study of Syrian Arabic baby talk, in which he 
observes that phonemes like /b/ /d/ /k/ /n/ are 
very frequent (no age is given in this study). 
Velarized phonemes /d/ /t/ /s//z/ /M/ /r/, the liquids 
// and /r/, except the word kurr for ‘noise said in 
baby’s ear’, and the voiced velar stop /g/ (in 
Egyptian Arabic) are rare or missing in baby 
talk. /‘/ was not attested in Egyptian Arabic data, 
but it was in Ferguson’s data. 

Three unexpected results were found in 
Ferguson’s study (1956). First is the frequent 
use of the pharyngeals // and /h/ in baby talk. 
It seems that not only are these two phonemes 
used frequently in Arabic, but they are learned 
eatly by children. Second, the velarized labial 
phonemes /m/ and /b/ are frequent in baby talk 
although they are rare in adult Arabic. These 
phonemes occur in the most frequently used 
forms /baba/ for father and /mama/ for mother. 
Third, the study shows the complete absence of 
the phoneme /z/ in baby talk, although this 
phoneme is not rare in Arabic. Its voiceless coun- 
terpart /s/ does occur, but not often, in baby talk. 

The tendency was also found toward maxi- 
mizing certain canonical syllables and forms 
such as CVCV. Consonant clusters are avoided 
except in one form mbu for water, a form found 
in both Syrian Arabic and Egyptian Arabic 
(Ferguson 1956; Omar 1973). Duplication is 
universally found in baby talk as illustrated by 
Arabic wawa for water and English choo-choo 
for train. The pattern CVVCV is frequent in 
baby talk, as in manu for ‘small’ and téte for 
‘grandmother’ (Ferguson 1956). The repetition 
of a word, especially monosyllabic words, such 
as dahh dahbh ‘pretty, nice, good, clean’, is also 
found in Syrian Arabic baby talk. 

2.5 Discoursal modification 

Certain sentence types are frequently used in 
baby talk. These include questions, tags, imper- 
atives, and here-and-now sentences (Ferguson 
2004; Hirsh-Pasek and Treiman 1980). Al- 
Shatti (2003) claims that direct imperatives are 
frequent, which is typical of the mothers of 
young children. As children get older, their 
mothers start to use fewer directives and speak 
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more indirectly. Pronoun shift is also common, 
3rd person being used for 1st and 2nd person 
(Ferguson 2004; Hayes and Ahrens 1987), and 
ist person plural for 2nd person singular 
(Ferguson 2004). Recasts such as hamidi wénah 
and wénah hamidi for ‘where is Hamoudi?’ are 
found (Haggan 2002). 

Haggan (2002) indicates that in Kuwaiti 
Arabic words for ‘mother’ and ‘father’ are mama 
and baba, respectively. Mothers use the word 
mama when they are addressing their children, 
irrespective of the child’s gender. Fathers use the 
word baba when they are addressing their chil- 
dren, irrespective of the child’s gender (Haggan 
2002; Omar 1973). Haggan (2002) argues that 
this is a way of showing affection to children. 

Finally, the role of caretaker talk in — first 
language acquisition should be mentioned. 
Chomsky’s theory of Universal Grammar (1986, 
1988) revolutionized the understanding of what 
constitutes knowledge of language, which has 
led to a search for rules of grammar that explain 
a child’s acquisition and development of lan- 
guage by both psycholinguists and linguists. 
Chomsky’s claim (1965, 1980) that the child’s 
input data is incomplete and may include 
ungrammatical forms has prompted an interest 
in caretaker talk. According to Chomsky, a child 
could not infer the abstract underlying proper- 
ties and principles of language simply from the 
input (Harris 1992). Children acquire their lan- 
guage successfully at a fairly young age, although 
the speech directed to children is characterized 
as being fragmentary and often ungrammatical, 
hence ‘the poverty of stimulus’. 

Crain a.o. (1999) argue that the input does 
not indicate the possible meaning of the sen- 
tence, and it does not inform the child of 
ungrammatical sentences. Studies show that 
there is no difference in language development 
between groups of children whose parents use 
motherese and those whose parents do not. 
Subsequent studies have shown that neither 
expansion nor reinforcement have much effect 
on children’s language production (Cazden 
1965). Based on these findings, Crain a.o. 
(1999) argue that simplified speech does not 
actually make language acquisition any easier. 
Other points are still left unresolved, such as the 
relationship between the properties of caretaker 
speech and the order of language development, 
and the difficulty of determining the cause and 
effect relationship between them. 
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Case Roles 


Case roles represent deep structure relations 
between noun phrases and the verb in a given 
proposition. Case roles, therefore, are not con- 
cerned with the traditional grammatical case 
that is related to inflectional forms designating 
the nominative, accusative, genitive, etc. While 
inflections (‘alamat al-i‘rab) express surface 
cases, are related to surface structure, and are 
grammatical in nature, case roles express seman- 
tic relations or functions, are deep structure 
relations, and are semantic in nature. In other 
words, lexical relations are sensitive to case 
relations rather than grammatical relations. 
Therefore, semantic functions in Arabic cannot 
be distinguished by differences in nominal inflec- 
tions. Robins (1971:228-255), however, warns 
of the inadequacy of an exclusively semantic 
definition of grammatical categories (parts of 
speech). Taylor (1995:196), on the other hand, 
concludes that semantic criteria are relevant to 
grammatical categorization and play a role in any 
intentional definition of word classes. 

Case roles are part of the case grammar hypo- 
thesis, which is based on Fillmore’s use of case 
relations for semantic functions. A proposition 
consists of a verb and a set of case phrases, each 
of which includes a case ‘flag’ (Latin casus) anda 
noun phrase. There is, however, little agreement 
on the set of case roles and their nature. At times, 
some case roles are inconsistently interchanged 
with each other and at other times their features 
differ from one linguist to another. Fillmore’s case 
grammar evolved as an alternative to the kind 
of transformational grammar expounded in 
Chomsky (1965) (see Anderson 1994). The set of 
case relations offered in Fillmore (1968:24-25) 
was tentative and not necessarily intended to be 
exhaustive. As a result, there has been uncer- 
tainty and disagreement over the fixed set of case 
roles. Anderson (1994:460) believes that much 
of this disagreement can be understood in terms 
of diverse interpretations of the distributional 
and substantive constraints to which case rela- 
tions conform. This view was expressed earlier 
by Nilsen (1972:47) and Somers (1987:111). 

In 1965, the French linguist Tesniére intro- 
duced the notion of > ‘valency’, which inves- 
tigates the relationship between a_ verbal 
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governor and its immediate subordinates. Valency, 
a notion borrowed from chemistry, is the de- 
pendency (dépendance) between elements of 
a sentence that enter into certain governor- 
subordinate (régissant-subordonné) relationships. 
The most important element in this relationship 
is the verb (Somers 1987:5). Thus, case roles are 
case relations conditioned by the semantic fea- 
tures of the verb with which they co-occur. What 
is important about a verb, Fillmore asserts 
(1987:29), is its semantic valence, which is a 
description of the semantic role of its arguments. 
Case grammarians such as Fillmore, Chafe, 
Anderson, and Cook claim that case roles are 
most relevant to the subclassification of verb 
types. Nominal constituents partake of different 
case roles in different contexts. Taylor (199 5:77) 
has rightly claimed that words are rather un- 
selective with regard to the types of items they 
may be adjacent to. A verb-centered system has 
evolved in which case roles are predetermined by 
the selectional features of the verb. According to 
Anderson (1971:10), these cases are deep struc- 
ture dependency relations of nouns to verbs; 
they are determined by the semantic features of 
the verb and specify the role of the noun in the 
state, process, or action expressed by the verb. 
Case roles are assigned by the verb to the noun. 
The verb is central and has one and only one case 
frame. This case frame represents an explicit 
array of cases intimately related to the meaning 
of the verb. The nouns in a given proposition are 
peripheral; they are not cases but case candi- 
dates. The same noun may be used in different 
contexts as — Agent, Experiencer, Benefactive, 
etc., depending on its verb. The case role itself is 
read into the noun from the verb. Proponents of 
the verb-centered approach include linguists 
such as Fillmore (1971), Chafe (1970), Cook 
(1972a, 1972b, 1973), and Anderson (1977, 
1994). The following is a set of case roles with 
their notional characterization adapted from 
Fillmore (1968), Chafe (1970), and Cook 


(1972Aa): 


i. Agent is the case required by an action verb 
which specifies the instigator of the action. 
This case is typically manifested by a 
[+ Human], [+ Animate] nominals. 

ii. Experiencer is the case required by an experi- 
ential verb, and it specifies the undergoer of 
a psychological event of sensation, emotion, 
or cognition. There can be no experiential 
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verb without someone to experience the 
psychological event. 

iii. Benefactive is the case required by a bene- 
factive verb which specifies the one in a 
state of possession, or the one who under- 
goes gain or loss in the transfer of an object 
(i.e. thing). 

iv. Object with experiencer verbs is the case 
that specifies the content of, or the stimulus 
for, the experience. With benefactive verbs, 
‘object’ case specifies what is possessed or 
transferred. With locative verbs, it specifies 
the object located, or undergoing change of 
location. Object case is represented by an 
animate or inanimate noun (phrase) which 
is affected by the action or state identified 
by the verb. 

v. Locative is the case required by a locative 
verb which specifies an object’s location or 
a change in its location. > Locatives are 
prepositional phrases; they subsume both 
locative and temporal adverbials, and co- 
occur with both Agents and non-Agents. 
Locatives include prepositional phrases like 
the following: ff |-madrasati ‘in the school’, 
‘ala t-tdawilati ‘on the table’, ‘ala sabili 
l-bahri ‘on the beach’, ?ila bagdada ‘to 
Baghdad’, ff |-qahirati ‘in Cairo’, fi s-sa‘ati 
l-wabidati ‘at one o’clock’, ‘abra I-jibali 
‘through the mountains’, ff s-sababi ‘in the 
morning’, as in wasala zaydun ila manzil- 
ihi ft s-sd‘ati l-wahidati sabahan ‘Zayd 
arrived home at one in the morning’, where 
the adverbials ila manzilihi ‘to his home’, fi 
s-sd ‘ati l|-wahidati ‘at one o’clock’, sabahan 
‘in the morning’ all have the case role of 
Locative. 

vi. Instrumental is a non-agentive nominal; it 
can be an animate or inanimate entity or a 
body part which an Agent can intentionally 
use to accomplish an action or instigate a 
process. 

vii. Goal is the destination, the point of termi- 
nation of an action, or an entity to which a 
judgment is directed. 

viii. Source refers to a starting point or place of 
origin. 


The term ‘coreferential’ is employed in the 
present investigation to refer to a given noun 
(phrase) that has two case roles that correspond 
to two distinct semantic functions. Therefore, 
case roles may be coreferential with each other, 
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in the sense that a noun (phrase) may have the 
semantic function of two case roles simultane- 
ously. Coreferential case roles are covert, or 
implicit, semantic relations assigned to noun 
phrases in a construction and are conditioned by 
the semantic componential features of the verb. 
At the deep structure analysis of the verb, covert 
case roles are crucial to the characterization of 
agentive verbs; in addition to their agentive 
meaning, they may have another meaning repre- 
sented by other case roles such as Object, 
Source, Goal, or Experiencer. In what follows, 
a brief discussion is presented of coreferential 
case roles, defined and illustrated. 


i. Agent + Object: Verbs like rakada ‘to run’, 
igtasala ‘to have a bath’, and ar‘aba ‘to 
frighten’ are agentive verbs whose Subject 
noun phrase can be assigned the case roles 
Agent and Object at the same time, as in 
rakada jamalu ila d-dukkdni ‘Jamal ran to 
the shop’, yagtasilu jamadlu kulla jum‘atin 
‘Jamal has a bath every Friday’, and ’ar‘aba 
jamalu I|-atfala ‘Jamal frightened the chil- 
dren’, where jamdlu represents the corefer- 
ential, i.e. the underlying, case roles of Agent 
and Object at the same time in these sen- 
tences. jamdlu is the Agent-as-Object who 
runs, has a bath, and frightens. With verbs 
like *ar‘aba ‘to frighten’, adbaka ‘to make 
someone laugh’, and ’ahdna ‘to insult’, the 
Agent is regarded as the stimulus for the psy- 
chological experience undergone by the 
Experiencer like al-atfala ‘the children.’ 

ii. Agent + Source: Verbs like ramd ‘to throw’, 
-a‘td ‘to give’, and bd‘a ‘to sell’ are agentive 
verbs whose surface Subject nominal has the 
coreferential roles of Agent and Source 
simultaneously, as in rama I-waladu I-kurata 
‘the boy threw the ball’, dabraja xdlidu s- 
saxrata ‘Khalid rolled the stone’, and ’a‘tat 
al-bintu |-faqira xubzan ‘the girl gave the 
poor man some bread’, where al-waladu ‘the 
boy’, xalidu ‘Khalid’ and al-bintu ‘the girl’ 
are the Agent-as-Source of throwing, rolling, 
and giving. Other Agent-as-Source verbs are 
barrara ‘to justify’, ittabama ‘to accuse’, 
taqayada ‘to barter’, and tandzala ‘to con- 
cede’. Verbs like intagada ‘to criticize’, itta- 
hama ‘to accuse’, and lama ‘to blame’ also 
take the Agent-as-Source, as in intaqadat/ 
lamatlittabamat salma sadigatahba ‘Salma 
criticized/blamed/accused her friend’, where 
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salma is both an Agent and a Source; the 
actions of criticism, blame, and accusation 
have emanated from Salma. 

iii. Agent + Goal: Agentive verbs like saraqa ‘to 
steal’, igtasaba ‘to take by force’, istard ‘to 
buy’, ista‘adra ‘to borrow’, iqtarada ‘to bor- 
row’, and ’axada ‘to take’ have their Subject 
nominals act as an Agent and a Goal at the 
same time. The Agent-as-Goal of stealing or 
taking by force, as in saraga zaydun al- 
kitaba “Zayd stole the book’ and igtasaba 
salimun ’arda I-fallabi ‘Salim took the 
farmer’s land by force’ where zaydun and 
salimun are assigned the case roles of both 
Agent and Goal. 

iv. Agent + Experiencer: Verbs like Samma ‘to 
smell something’, ta‘allama ‘to learn some- 
thing’ and istama‘a ‘to listen to something’ 
are agentive verbs whose Subject noun 
phrases can be assigned the case roles of 
Agent and Experiencer simultaneously, as in 
tadawwaqa z-zawju t-ta‘ama ‘the husband 
tasted the food’, yastami‘u |-musahidina ila 
kalimati |-iftitabi ‘the viewers are listening to 
the opening speech’, and yabukku I-waladu 
jildahu ‘the boy is scratching his skin’. Here, 
the Agent-as-Experiencer has tasted the 
food, is listening to the speech, and is 
scratching himself. 

v. Agent + Benefactive: Verbs like qabila ‘to 
accept’, istalama ‘to receive’ are agentive 
verbs whose surface Subject nominals are 
Agents and Benefactives at the same time, 
as in istalamat salma hadiyyatan ‘Salma 
received a present’ where Salma assumes the 
role of an Agent-as-Benefactive. 


The above case roles are determined by the verb 
and are illustrated in the examples below based 
on verb types. 


i. verbs of activity, i.e. action (dynamic) verbs 
like banda ‘to build’, dammara ‘to destroy’, 
gatala ‘to kill’, ‘allama/darrasa ‘to teach’, 
ba‘aja ‘to dent’, ganna ‘to sing’, ragasa ‘to 
dance’, as in kasara r-rajulu |-baba ‘the man 
broke the door’ where ar-rajulu ‘the man’ is 
the Agent of the action verb kasara ‘to 
break’. 

ii. verbs of motion like sdfara ‘to travel’, rakada 
‘to run’, masd ‘to walk’ are agentive, as in 
rakada yusufu ila l-madrasati ‘Joseph ran to 
school’. 
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iii. verbs of transfer like bd‘a ‘to sell’, iStard ‘to 
buy’, rama ‘to throw’, ’amsaka ‘to catch’ are 
agentive too, as in ramd zaydun al-kurata 
‘Zayd threw the ball’. 

iv. verbs of perception like ‘ahassa ‘to feel’, 
Sa‘ara ‘to feel’, ra’d ‘to see’, sami‘a ‘to hear’, 
istama‘a ‘to listen’, tadawwaqa ‘to taste’, 
Samma ‘to smell’, as in ra’at salma sadiqa- 
taha ‘Salma saw her friend’. 

v. verbs of cognition like saddaqa ‘to believe’, 
’amana ‘to believe’, ‘arafa ‘to know’, 
ta‘allama/darasa ‘to learn’, tadakkara ‘to 
remember’, as in ‘arafat salma sadiqataha 
‘Salma recognized her friend’. 

vi. verbs of emotion like ’ahbabba ‘to like, to 
love’, kariha ‘to dislike, to hate’, inza‘aja 
‘to get annoyed’, dahika ‘to laugh’, bakd ‘to 
cry’, saraxa ‘to yell out’, as in tubibbu salma 
zawjahd ‘Salma loves her husband’, and 

vii. verbs of desire such as ’amala ‘to hope’, 
‘arada ‘to want’, as in ta’mulu salma ’an 
tusafira ‘Salma hopes to travel’ are all expe- 
riential verbs where the surface subject 
nominal (salma) is the Experiencer in all the 
above psychological verbs since Salma is the 
psychologically affected nominal entity. 


This analysis is also applicable to nominal 
sentences (sentences without a main verb) with 
stative adjectives like gadbdn ‘angry’, sa‘id 
‘happy’, atras ‘deaf’, watiqun ‘confident’, as in 
zaydun sa‘idun/bazinun/xa@ ifun ‘Zayd is happy/ 
sad/scared’ where zaydun is an Experiencer. 
However, verbs like rabiba ‘to win’, wajada ‘to 
find’ are Benefactive verbs, as in rabibat salma 
j@ izatan ‘Salma won a prize’ where salmd is a 
Benefactive only. 

According to Fillmore (1987:29), verbs have a 
deep structure valence that can be expressed in 
terms of case frames. Unlike English, the Arabic 
verb fataba ‘to open’ takes Agent obligatorily 
and Object optionally, as in fataba salimun al- 
baba ‘Salim opened the door’. Thus, the case 
frame for this Arabic verb fatahba is + [___ A 
(O)]. The Arabic verb infataha ‘to have been 
opened’, however, obligatorily takes an Object 
case role and optionally an Instrumental, as in 
infataba |-babu ‘the door opened’ or infataha I- 
babu bi-I-miftahi ‘the door opened with the key’. 
The verb’s case frame here is + [____ O (I)]. Also, 
while the case frame of the verb mata ‘to die’ is 
+ [__ E], as in mata r-rajulu ‘the man died’, the 
verb qgatala ‘to kill’ can have the case frame + 
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[___ A, E, (I)], as in gatala salimun ar-rajula bi- 
s-sammi ‘Salim poisoned the man’ where sali- 
mun is the Agent, ar-rajula ‘the man’ is the 
Experiencer, and as-sammi ‘the poison’ is the 
Instrumental, or the case frame + [____I, E], as in 
gatala s-sammu r-rajula ‘the poison killed the 
man’ where the surface Subject as-sammu ‘the 
poison’ is the Instrumental. However, the pas- 
sive voice qutila ‘to be killed’ has the case frame 
+ [__ E], as in qutila r-rajulu ‘the man was 
killed’. As for verbs like ra’d ‘to see’, they have 
the case frame + [__ E, O], as in ra’at salma I- 
mudarrisa ‘Salma saw the teacher’ where salma 
is the Experiencer while al-mudarrisa ‘the 
teacher’ is the Object. It is interesting to note 
that with action verbs like dahbaba ‘to go’, we 
expect two case frames; the first is + [___ A, L], 
and the second is + [__ O, L]. If the surface 
Subject is the instigator of the action, as in 
dahaba zaydun’ila |-mustasfa ‘Zayd went to the 
hospital’, the first case frame applies where zay- 
dun is the Agent. However, if the surface Subject 
zaydun is taken by someone else, such as an 
ambulance or a friend, the second case frame 
applies where zaydun is the Object. Similarly, 
experiential verbs like xawwafa/araba ‘to 
frighten’ take a double case frame: + [___ O, E] 
if the action is undeliberate, as in’ar‘aba salimun 
al~atfala ‘Salim frightened the children’ where 
Salim has not intended to frighten them, and + 
[___ A, E] if the action is deliberate on the part 
of Salim. However, verbs like rawda/axbara ‘to 
tell, to report’, gala ‘to say’, tabaddata ‘to speak’, 
s@ala ‘to ask’, istajwaba ‘to question, to interro- 
gate’, xawwa-fa/’ar'aba ‘to frighten’, ’arda ‘to 
please’ have the case frame + [___ A, E, O], as in 
s@alat salma |-walada sw’alan ‘Salma asked the 
boy a question’. With inanimate surface Subject 
nominals, verbs like wasala ‘to arrive’, ittajaha 
‘to head for’ have the case frame + [___ O, L], as 
in wasalat risdlatun min bagddda ‘a \etter has 
arrived from Baghdad’ and ittajahat ar-ribu 
Samalan ‘the wind headed north’ where risdla- 
tun and ar-ribu are Objects. 

With nominal sentences, stative adjectives can 
be sub-classified into: (a) experiencer adjectives 
like sa‘id/farhan ‘happy’, gadban ‘angry’, whose 
case frame is + [___ E, (O)], as in salmd sa‘tdatun 
‘Salma is happy’, and (b) agentive adjectives like 
rauf ‘kind’, ddalim ‘tyrant’, qdsin ‘harsh’, 
muta‘ajrif ‘arrogant’, Gdilun ‘just’? whose case 
frame is + [__ A (O)], as in ar-r@isu dalimun 
‘the president is a tyrant’. 
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Case Theory 


Case is a concept with deep historical roots in 
Western and indigenous Arabic grammatical 
theory. In modern linguistics, case refers not 
only to the morphological shape of nominals 
and their modifiers but also to their syntactic 
and semantic roles within a sentence (Ura 
2003:334), for example subject and object or 
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agent and theme (- case roles; > theta roles). 
Arabic grammar, medieval and modern, re- 
cognizes three cases of nouns: nominative (raf* 
‘promotion’), accusative (nasb ‘demotion’), 
and genitive (jarr ‘abatement’), realized as the 
suffixes -u, -a, and -i respectively (Gaballa 
1986:25-30). These are illustrated in (1), from 
Farghal (1986:8): 


d-dars-a 


the-lesson-acc 


(1) kataba l-walad-u 
wrote the-boy-nom 
fi l-bayt-i 
in the-house-gen 
‘The boy wrote the lesson in the house’ 


The medieval grammarians posited that each 
case is assigned under > government; nomina- 
tive and accusative cases in (1) are assigned by 
the verb kataba, and genitive case by the prepo- 
sition ft (— ‘amal). Each case is associated with 
a set of syntactic and semantic (participant) roles 
that a noun phrase (NP) may bear. In general, 
nominative case is assigned to subjects of root 
clauses (Abdul-Raof 2001:109-110), accusative 
case to objects (direct and indirect) of verbs, and 
genitive case to objects of prepositions (Gaballa 
1986:54-56). It should be noted that the accu- 
sative has a particularly large set of functions in 
both Classical and Modern Standard Arabic. 
Detailed discussion of these accusative functions 
can be found in Wright (1896:II, A.3) and 
Cantarino (1975, II, VI) respectively. 

Like government, case has evolved into a 
technical notion in generative grammar. In early 
work in the 1960s, case received little atten- 
tion, being simply a feature assigned to a noun 
through a late transformational rule on the basis 
of its grammatical function, which was in turn 
computed from its position in a syntactic config- 
uration (Ura 2003:335). Case assumed promi- 
nence in syntactic theory as part of the program 
in the 1970s of restricting the scope of rule sys- 
tems in natural language grammars and, more 
specifically, of accounting for the distribution of 
NPs (Chomsky 1986:187). This was done in 
government-binding (GB) theory by drawing a 
distinction between morphological case and 
abstract Case. As the name implies, abstract 
Case is a property assigned to an NP whether or 
not it is realized inflectionally as morphological 
case on its N head (Chomsky 1986:74). Abstract 
Cases correspond to their concrete counter- 
parts: nominative, accusative, and genitive (or 
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oblique) Case. To ensure that every lexical NP in 
a sentence bears Case, Chomsky (1981:49, 175) 
proposed the Case Filter: 


(2)* NP if NP has phonetic content and has no 
Case. 


(2) allows that NPs that lack a phonetic matrix 
— empty categories such as PRO, pro, NP-trace, 
and WH-trace — need not be assigned Case. 
Actually, at this stage of the theory, pro was 
understood to have nominative Case assigned to 
it as the subject of a finite clause (Chomsky 
1982:80-81), and WH- trace was distinguished 
from NP-trace, in part, by being Case-marked 
(Chomsky 1981:69). 

A second distinction drawn in GB Case the- 
ory is between structural Case and inherent 
Case (Chomsky 1981:171, 1986:193). Structural 
Case is assigned solely on the basis of the posi- 
tion of an NP ina syntactic configuration; inher- 
ent Case is assigned by a non-nominal category 
that also assigns its NP a thematic role such as 
agent or patient (— case roles; — theta roles). 
Both structural and inherent Case are assigned 
under head government. An example of struc- 
tural Case assignment would be the nominative 
Case assigned to the subject NP governed by the 
functional head Inflection (in later work, 
inspired by Pollock 1989, decomposed into 
Tense and Agreement). In (1), Inflection rather 
than the verb would assign nominative Case to 
al-walad-u. An example of inherent Case would 
be the genitive Case assigned by a preposition to 
its complement, which it governs and assigns a 
thematic role; for instance, in (1), ff assigns the 
location role to al-bayt-i. Genitive case may also 
be structural in Arabic (in construct states — see 
below). Similarly, verbs may assign both inher- 
ent and structural Case (Ura 2003:3 36-337). 

In the minimalist program, Case assignment 
under — government by lexical categories is 
replaced by Case checking by functional cate- 
gories such as Agreement (subject and object, 
abbreviated Agr, and Agra, respectively) and 
Tense. Structural Case-checking takes place (like 
agreement) exclusively in a specifier-head rela- 
tion, with the NP raising to the specifier of the 
functional head which checks its Case feature 
(Chomsky 1995:173-74). The process is illus- 
trated schematically in (3) for subject and object 
NPs, assuming the VP-internal hypothesis (Speas 
1990, among others), which locates subjects in the 
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specifier of the verb phrase (VP) at the beginning 
of a derivation: 





| [ages [ages ltp [spec__| I> [ 
| [agro [agro lvp [spec Subj] ly> 


(3) aL a orsp Lssee 
T [agrop lisse 


y Obj] HII] 


b. Lagesp [spec Subj] [ages [ages tp Ll ty [agrop 


[spec Obj] AgrO’ Lagro-v VP 'Spec boubj ly: ty 


top] III 





The Agro-V combination licenses accusative 
Case for the object in the specifier of Agr, 
Phrase, and the Agr.-T combination licenses 
nominative Case for the subject in the specifier 
of Agr, Phrase. Recent theoretical innovations, 
such as eliminating Agr projections in favor of 
multiple specifiers (Chomsky 1995:285, 349- 
355) and unifying Case-checking and agreement 
as reflexes of a single operation Agree (Chomsky 
2000:101), have as yet had little impact on the 
study of Arabic, so these will be put aside here. 

We now consider Case checking in Arabic, 
in three domains: (a) simple verbal and nominal 
sentences, (b) embedded subjects, and (c) posses- 
sive NPs. 

Homeidi (1993) is representative of studies of 
Arabic in the GB framework which assume 
Case-assignment under government. Homeidi 
considers how Case is assigned in the traditional 
taxonomy of clause types: nominal sentences 
(those beginning with a noun [phrase]) and ver- 
bal sentences (those beginning with a verb). He 
further divides verbal sentences into transitive 
and intransitive structures. Intransitives need 
assign only nominative Case to their subjects, 
which, he proposes (following a suggestion in 
Bouchard 1984), are governed by a verb phrase- 
inflection complex rather than inflection alone 
(1993:126). Transitive verbs assign accusative 
Case to their object(s) internal to VP (1993:127, 
PP omitted here): 


Pahmada]] 
Ahmad-acc 


(4) a. [plypyly’ata] [kitaban] 
gave book-acc 
[Np Muhammad-u]] 
Muhammad-nom 


[np Muhammad-u] 
Muhammad-nom 
[np ahmad-a] [NP kitab-an]]] 
book-acc Ahmad-acc 
‘Muhammad gave Ahmad a book’ 


b. [pp [ypa ly’a‘tal 
gave 
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In (4a), mubammad is governed by VP-I and 
assigned nominative Case. ’abmad and kitab are 
complements of V and so assigned accusative 
Case and transposed under dative shift. 
Homeidi does not discuss the movement of 
mubammadz [sic] into the VP. 

‘Nominal’ sentences with kan- ‘was,’ the past 
tense equivalents of true nominal sentences, 
such as as-Samsu musrigqatun ‘the sun is shining’, 
are derived in the same way (Homeidi 


1993:129): 


[yp MuSrigat-an]] 
shining-acc 


(5)a. [pp [ypy ly kan-at 
was-3fsg 
[xp aS-Sams-u]] 
the-sun-nom 
b. [ip Lypy ly kan-at 
was-3fsg 


[np aS-Sams-u] 
the-sun-nom 
[ AP musrigat-an]]] 

shining-acc 

‘The sun was shining’ 


Kanat assigns accusative Case to its AP com- 
plement, and VP-I assigns nominative Case 
to the subject as-Samsu before movement into 
the VP. 

Nominal sentences in the present tense like as- 
Samsu musrigatun ‘the sun is shining,’ some- 
times called equational sentences, pose special 
challenges for Case theory because the subject 
and predicate are both nominative but have no 
overt Case assigners. This fact is highlighted by 
the emphatic variant with ?inna, which assigns 
(structural) accusative Case to the subject 
(Homeidi 1993:130, Abdul-Raof 2001:112): 


(6) ?inna §-Sams-a_ — musriqat-un 
the-sun-acc shining-nom 
‘The sun is indeed shining’ 


Sentences like (6) rule out an analysis of non- 
emphatic equational sentences in which subject 
and predicate share nominative Case because 
they are in an agreement relation. If this were so, 
we should expect the predicate in (6) to be accu- 
sative muSsrigatan, contrary to fact (Plunkett 
1993:248). The nominative Case on the predicate 
also counts against a null copula analysis, in 
which a covert present tense be assigns Case to the 
predicate. If this were so, we should again expect 
the Case to be accusative, as it is with the overt 
past tense form kdnat in (5) (Benmamoun 
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2000:43). To overcome such difficulties, Homeidi 
(1993:129) proposed that the nominative Case of 
the subject and the predicate in non-emphatic 
equationals is due to the default status of that 
Case, a common theme in the literature (cf. Al- 
Bayaty 1990:94-95; Plunkett 1993:245; Ouhalla 
1997:207 and the references cited there). An 
improved account is offered by Benmamoun 
(2000:42, 49), who proposes that Arabic verbless 
clauses are the projection of Tense with only a 
determiner feature and no verb feature. This 
accounts for the nominative Case of the subject 
(which is licensed by Tense and checks its deter- 
miner feature) and the nominative Case on the 
predicate (which, in the absence of a verb to check 
accusative Case, surfaces as default nominative). 

The notion of nominative as a default Case is 
more plausible in two other constructions: SVO 
sentences with full subject-verb agreement and 
topicalization structures (Homeidi 1993:131- 
132; Mohammad rg990:101; cf. Moore 1988: 
287-288): 


(7) at-tullab-u gara’-u 
the-students.m-nom read-3mpl 
L-kitab-a fi |-madrasat-i 
the-book-acc in the-school-gen 
‘The [male] students read the book at [the] 
school’ 


(8) al-kitab-u_, 
the-book-nom 
at-tullab-u fi |-madrasat-i 
the-students.m-nom __ in the-school-gen 
‘The book, the students read it at [the] 


gara’a-hu, 
read-3msg-it 


school’ 
(9) al-bint-u, yabdu ’anna-ha, 
the-girl-nom seem-3msg__ that-her.f 


sdfar-at 
traveled-3fsg 
‘The girl, it seems that she traveled’ 


Homeidi asserts that at-tullabu in (7) bears 
nominative Case because there is no Case- 
assigning governor available, since it is outside 
the VP-I complex (cf. [4]). This conclusion no 
longer holds under minimalist assumptions: at- 
tullabu can move to subject position (the speci- 
fier of either Agr, Phrase or of Tense Phrase) to 
check nominative Case. The default Case analy- 
sis is more secure in the topicalization structures 
(8)-(9), since neither al-kitabu nor al-bintu is the 
subject of the (string) adjacent verb, as the 
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resumptive pronouns make clear. Being left 
peripheral to the clause (Rizzi 1997), the topics 
evidently do not receive Case from Agr.; a rea- 
sonable alternative would be to posit an agree- 
ment relation with a functional head Topic, 
which checks nominative Case for the NP in its 
specifier (al-Shorafat 1999:15-16). 

The second domain of application is Case- 
marking of subjects in complement clauses. As 
is well known, the complementizer ‘anna (like 
its ‘sister’ *inma) assigns accusative Case to the 
initial NP of the clause that it selects, including 
the subject (Abdul-Ghany 1981:133; but cf. 
Shlonsky 2000:3 3 2-336): 


(10) yabd-u ‘anna |-bint-a 
seem-3msg that  the-girl-acc 
safar-at 


traveled-3 fsg 
‘It seems that the girl traveled’ 


If the subject is a pronominal, it must be an 
accusative clitic, like -hd ‘her’ in (9). A subject 
pronoun, either overt or covert (pro), is impossi- 
ble, in contrast to root clauses (cf. Harbert and 
Bahloul 2002:49; Mohammad 1990:100): 


(11) a. hiya sdafar-at 
she _ traveled-3fsg 
‘She traveled’ 
b. *yabd-u = ’anna_ hiya _ sdfar-at 
seem-3msg that she _ traveled-3fsg 
‘It seems that she traveled’ 


safar-at 

traveled-3 fsg 
‘[She] traveled’ 

b. *yabd-i = ’anna_ pro __ sdfar-at 
seem-3msg_ that traveled-3fsg 
‘It seems that she [pro] traveled’ 


(12) a. pro 


The fact that pronominals and lexical NPs 
both take accusative Case in “anna clauses favors 
a unified account. An account is also needed of 
the fact that an accusative subject occurs in a 
finite complement clause, an instance of gram- 
matical function splitting (Ura 2003:344). Aoun 
(1985:56-57) proposes that accusative Case in 
"anna clauses is assigned under head government 
by the complementizer. Aoun’s proposal has 
three consequences: (a) a clitic as well as a lexi- 
cal NP subject must be in (preverbal) subject 
position underlyingly so as to be in a governed 
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position. In this position, the closest governor 
and Case-assigner is not Inflection, since the 
subject is external to its intermediate projection 
T’, but the complementizer (LeTourneau 1993: 
263-66). This analysis accounts for the accusative 
subject of a finite verb; (b) the clitic must at the 
surface incorporate into the complementizer that 
governs it; and (c) the clitic trace is (the head of) a 
variable, an empty NP bound by an operator in 
an A-bar position (Chomsky 1981:185). Its status 
as a variable is confirmed by its Case-marking 
(variables being Case-marked traces) and by its 
binding properties in wh- (information) questions 
(LeTourneau 1993:272-79). 

Accusative Case can also be assigned to a 
complement subject by a verb in the (optional or 
obligatory) absence of a complementizer (Fassi 
Fehri 1993:33, 65): 


(13) a. hasib-tu rrajul-a marid-a-n 
thought-1rsg the-man-acc sick-acc-indef 
‘T thought the man [to be] sick’ 


b. man, hasib-ta (Canna) r-rajul-a 
who thought-2msg (that) the-man-acc 
darab-at, 
beat-3msg 
‘Who did you think (that) the man beat?’ 


In (13a), the subject of the complement clause 
checks its Case in the specifier of Agr, as an 
ordinary direct object would (Lasnik 1999: 
27-29). The Case is structural because the subject 
bears no thematic relation to the verb hasibtu, 
which selects a clausal complement. How the 
accusative Case of the predicate maridan is 
checked remains an unresolved question. Avail- 
able proposals — Case marking by the verb (Fassi), 
treating the predication as a verbless clause 
headed by Tense (following Benmamoun), or tak- 
ing ar-rajulu maridan as a small clause — all suffer 
from conceptual defects. Turning to (13b), the 
embedded subject ar-rajula occurs in a finite 
clause and so is excluded from ‘I’ as in (10); 
it therefore checks accusative Case with the near- 
est governing head: anna, if present, otherwise 
hasibta. 

The third application is the distribution of 
Case in possessive constructions, which come in 
two varieties in Arabic (and Hebrew, research 
on which has advanced the study of Arabic 
analogs): the > construct state and the free state 
(Ouhalla and Shlonsky 2002:32): 
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(14) a. bayt-u l-wazir-i 
house-nom _ the-minister-gen 
(construct: Standard Arabic) 
‘the house of the minister’ 

b. d-dar dyal 


the-house of 


l-wazir 
the-minister 
(free: Moroccan Arabic) 

‘the house of the minister’ 


In the construct state in (14a), the head bayt is 
the possessed and the NP al-wazir the possessor. 
The head invariably assigns genitive case (and 
structural genitive Case) to the second term; the 
Case of the head itself varies with its grammati- 
cal context (al-Aboudi 198 5:15): 


(15) a. bayt-u L-wazir-i 
house-nom _ the-minister-gen 
jamil-un 


beautiful-nom 
‘The minister’s house is beautiful’ 


b. raay-tu_ bayt-a L-wazir-i 
saw-1sg house-acc_ the-minister 
l-yawm-a 
the-day-acc 


‘I saw the minister’s house today’ 


c. ft bayt-i Lwazir-i 
in house-gen  the-minister-gen 
‘in the minister’s house’ 


The free state in (14b) manifests no morpho- 
logical case on either NP, as is general in collo- 
quial Arabic, but /-wazir presumably receives its 
abstract Case from dyal or its analogs (bi)ta‘ 
(Egyptian) or taba‘ (Palestinian, Mohammad 
1999:34-35) ‘belonging to’, mal ‘property’ 
(Jewish Baghdadi Arabic, Melcer 1995:68-75), 
or Hebrew Sel (— analytic genitive). Modifiers 
of either the first or second term agree in Case 
with the noun heading the minimal projection 
containing both (al-Thalji 1988:51). 

The construct state is standardly analyzed asa 
Determiner Phrase (DP) with a determiner (D) 
head and an NP complement. In (16a), the pos- 
sessor al-wazir is in the specifier of NP, and the 
possessed bayt is the N head; the latter raises to 
the empty D head in (16b) to assign the genitive 
Case of the possessor and realize surface word 
order (Benmamoun 1999:623-624; Moham- 
mad 1999:33-34 and the references cited there): 
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(16) a. [pplp |] [yp [spec [np al-wazir]] 


Ly bayt]]] 
b. [pp Ip bayt,] Lnp [spec INP al-wazir-i]] 


Ly 4H] 


The Case of the entire DP is checked by the 
relevant functional head and realized suffixally 
on the (N in the) D head. Analysis of the free 
state requires postulating a functional category 
between D and N, usually called Number Phrase 
(NumP), on the basis of the following Hebrew 
data: 


(t7) [pp tp ba- [Nome Lum @XHa,] [yp Lees 
the eating 
Sel dan} [,>[yt,] [yp et ha-tapuax]]]]] 
of Dan acc the apple 
‘the eating of Dan [of | the apple’ 


The D head is occupied by ha-, so raising of 
the N head axila ‘eating’ to that position is 
barred. However, the thematic relation between 
axila and its complement (et) ha-tapuax implies 
that the noun-subject-object order in (17) is 
derived by movement of axila from the head 
position of the NP to the empty head Num[ber] 
of NumP, where it receives its number feature 
(Ritter 1991:42-44). 

Among extensions of N-D raising in construct 
states, two deserve comment. The first is the 
analysis of quantified construct states. Quan- 
tified construct states parallel lexical ones in 
that the quantifiers are heads that bear various 
Cases and assign genitive Case to their second 
term (Benmamoun 1993:33; 1999:622-623; 
LeTourneau 199 5:33-3 5): 


(18) a. Rull-u t-tullab-i 
all-nom _ the-students.m-gen 
i@n 
came-3mpl 
‘All the students came’ 
b.raay-tu— kull-a — t-tullab-i 
saw-1sg_ all-acc the-students-gen 


‘T saw all the students’ 


c. kitab-u kull-i t-tullab-i 
book-nom _ all-gen the-students-gen 
‘the book of all the students’ 
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The quantified construct states in (18) are 
derived in the same way as the lexical construct 
states in (15): by Q—D (quantifier to determiner) 
raising, parallel to N-D (noun to determiner) 
raising in (16). For arguments that genitive 
Case of the second term is checked overtly in a 
specifier-head relation, see Benmamoun (1998). 
Quantified construct states alternate with a vari- 
ant in which the quantifier attaches to a clitic 
and agrees in Case with the noun it follows: 


kull-u-hum 


all-nom-them 


(19) a. at-tullab-u 
the-students-nom 
ii 
came-3mpl 
‘All the students came’ 

b. ra’ay-tu —_t-tullab-a 
saw-1sg__ the-students-acc 
kull-a-hum 
all-acc-them 
‘T saw all the students’ 


c. kitab-u t-tullab-i 
book-nom _ the-students-gen 
kull-i-him 


all-gen-them 
‘the book of all the students’ 


For arguments that the quantified construct 
state is not derived from the structure in (19), 
contra Shlonsky (1991), see Benmamoun 
(1999). 

The second extension concerns construct 
states headed by a process nominal: 


(20) sarr-a-ni naql-u 
pleased-3msg-me _reporting-nom 
L-jaridat-i l-xabar-a 


the-newspaper-gen _ the-news-acc 
‘The reporting of the newspaper of the 
news pleased me’ 


Of interest is the accusative Case on al-xabara, 
which can be assigned only by a verb, here 
nagqala, from which the process nominal naqlu is 
derived. Accounts of Case-checking in this con- 
struction assume an underlying VP (Mohammad 
1999:33), V-N amalgamation (Borer 1996:37— 
38), an event affix (Fassi Fehri 1993:23 5-240), 
or masdar (nominalization) formation in the syn- 
tax rather than at argument structure (Grenat 
1996:149, 178-180; Hazout 1990:148-151, 
1995:365-370). 
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Mark S. LETouRNEAU (Weber State University) 


Cataphora 


The term ‘cataphora’ designates anticipatory pro- 
nouns and other forward-referring proforms. In 
this entry, however, the focus is on cataphoric 
pronouns occurring prior to the nominals they 
refer to, as opposed to anaphoric pronouns 
referring back to their antecedents. Compared 
to European languages, the use of cataphora in 
Arabic, especially in written Arabic, appears to 
be uncommon if not rare. Yet, in modern written 
Arabic, highly influenced as it is by such lan- 
guages as English and French, cataphoric pro- 
nouns are not infrequently attested. By and large, 
the use of cataphoric pronouns in written Arabic 
appears to be restricted to the following structures 
(indexing is marked by subscripts, and cataphoric 
pronouns, whenever morphologically realized, are 


boldfaced): 


(1) a. OVS: 
sadiq-a-hu, laqiya zayd,-un 
friend-ACC-his, met  Zayd,-NOM 
‘Zayd met his friend’ 
b. VOS: 
laqiya sadiq-a-hu, zayd,-un 


met friend-ACC-his; | Zayd,;-NOM 
‘Zayd met his friend’ 

c. AdvVSO: 

ft gurfat-i-hi; jalasa — zayd-un 


in room-GEN-his, _ sat 
‘In his room Zayd sat’ 


Zayd,-NOM 
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(2) a. Clausal predicate preceding the subject: 


'ab-ui-hu, mu‘allim-un 
father-NOM-his, teacher-NOM 
zayd-un 

Zayd,-NOM 


‘Zayd’s father is a teacher’ 
b. Object clause VS: 


ma ardda ‘axada zayd-un 
what (he) wanted took Zayd-NOM 
‘What Zayd wanted he took’ 


c. Adverbial clause preceding the main 
clause: 

lammad raja‘a 

when (he,) returned 
al-kitab-a 
the-book-ACC 
‘When he returned, Zayd found the book’ 


wajada zayd-un 
found Zayd,-NOM 


Whereas sentences (1) are simple, sentences (2) 
are complex sentences introduced by a clause 
rather than by a verb or a phrase. What is com- 
mon to all six sentences above is that they dis- 
play a non-basic constituent order. Indeed, 
one may argue based on the above data that 
cataphoric pronouns in written Arabic are 
restricted to topical constituents. Both sadiqa- 
hu in (1a) and the adverbial constituent in (1c) 
function as topics, whereas in (tb) sadiga-hu is 
topical relative to zayd. Similarly, in (2) the 
introductory clause in each of the sentences 
functions as topic with respect to the remainder 
of the sentence. 

Cataphoric pronouns are inadmissible as part 
of the subject in sentences displaying the basic 
VSO word-order pattern. This is borne out by 
the inadmissibility of sentences such as (3): 


(3) *laqiya sadiq-u-bu, zayd-an,; 
met friend-NOM-Chis; — Zayd,-ACC 
‘Zayd’s friend met him [= Zayd]’ 


Sentence (3) is derived from (3a) by pronomi- 
nalization of the first occurrence of zayd. 


(3a) laqgiya sadiq-u zayd-in 


met friend-NOM Zayd-GEN 
zayd-an 

Zayd-ACC 

‘Zayd’s friend met Zayd’ 


Pronominalization here is obligatory, since 
the two identical nouns in (3a) might be wrongly 
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interpreted as having disjoint reference. The rea- 
son for pronominalizing the first rather than the 
second occurrence of zayd is that the second 
occurrence, being an accusatival noun separated 
from its verbal head by the subject, cannot be 
easily pronominalized. Pronominalization thus 
leads to the unacceptable sentence (3), which 
then obligatorily undergoes word-order inver- 
sion, to yield (3b): 


(3b) laqiya zayd,-an sadiq-u-hu, 
met Zayd-ACC  friend-NOM-his; 
‘Zayd’s friend met him’ 


For a discussion of a Classical Arabic verse 
analogous in referential relationship to (3), 
see Peled (1992:104, n. 9); for a discussion of 
this type of cataphora in English, see Bosch 
(1983:160). 

In principle, pronouns should be conceived of 
as pro-constituents (cf. Radford 1981:63-64) 
rather than as pronouns. Within the genitival 
construct, the pronoun is usually linked to the 
whole noun phrase rather than to the genitival 
complement. Yet, in this regard a distinction 
must be drawn between anaphora and cata- 
phora. For, while anaphoric pronouns may, in 
certain cases, be interpreted as referring to a gen- 
itival noun, such an interpretation is excluded in 
the case of cataphora. Compare the unaccept- 
able (4a) and (5a) below with their respective 
anaphoric b-versions (see Peled 1992:99-102 
for further details): 


(4) a. *ft gurfat-i-hi, yajlisu. sadiq-u 


in room-GEN-his, _ sits friend-NOM 

zayd;-in 

Zayd,-GEN 

‘Zayd’s friend sits in his [= Zayd’s] room’ 
b. sadiq-u zayd-in yajlisu ft 

friend-NOM Zayd,-GEN _ sits in 

gurfat-i-hi, 


room-GEN-his, 
‘Zayd’s friend sits in his [= Zayd’s] room’ 


.*laqiya-hu, — sadiq-u zayd;-in 
met-him, friend-NOM Zayd;-GEN 
‘Zayd’s friend met him [= Zayd]’ 


b. sadiq-u zayd-in laqiya-hu, 
friend-NOM Zayd,-GEN  met-him, 
‘Zayd’s friend met him [= Zayd]’ 
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It might be argued that, out of context, the 
anaphoric relationship in (4b) and (5b) is 
more likely to be interpreted as in (4c) and (5c) 
respectively: 


(4c) sadiq,-u zayd-in yajlisu ft gurfat-i-hi, 
(sc) sadiq-u zayd;-in lagiya-hu, 


In (4c), the pronoun is coindexed with sadiq 
rather than with zayd; in (5c), zayd and the pro- 
noun -hu are disjoint in reference; the pronoun 
in this case selects its referent from outside the 
sentence. This, however, does not rule out (4b) 
and (5b), where the pronoun refers backwards 
to a genitival complement rather than to the 
whole noun phrase. For a Quranic verse in 
which an anaphoric pronoun refers to a geniti- 
val noun, see Q. 74/31. 

In sentences (ta—c), which are simple sen- 
tences displaying the VS word order, the 
cataphor is a genitival pronoun attached either 
to an accusatival or to a genitival noun. This, 
however, is not necessarily the case when the cat- 
aphoric pronoun occurs within a clause occupy- 
ing sentence-initial position. This can be seen in 
(2a), where the genitival pronoun is attached to 
a noun in the nominative, and in (2b, c), where 
the cataphor is a nominatival pronoun implicit 
in a verb. 

Moreover, there is evidence to suggest that in 
Classical Arabic a cataphoric pronoun may 
occur within the first conjunct of a compound 
sentence without any dislocation involved. 
Typically in such cases, the cataphor is a no- 
minatival pronoun implicit in a verb; the 
antecedent occurs explicitly in the second VS 
conjunct: 


(6) daraba-ni wa-darabtu. zayd-an 
hit (he;)-me and-I hit Zayd,-ACC 
‘Zayd hit me and IJ hit him’ 


However, a more common version would be 
(6a), displaying an anaphoric rather than a 
cataphoric relationship between pronoun and 
antecedent: 


(6a) daraba-ni zayd-un wa-darabtu-hu, 
hit-me Zayd,-NOM = and-I hit-him, 


For further discussion of sentences such as (6) 
and related structures, see Peled (1992:99-100). 
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YisHAI PELED (Tel Aviv University) 


Causal Clause > Subordination 


Causative 


rt. DEFINING THE CAUSATIVE 
CONSTRUCTION 


The causative construction is a linguistic struc- 
ture rendering an event viewed by the speaker as 
being causally dependent on some other event, 
although not overtly specified (Kemmer and 
Verhagen 1994:117). Accordingly, the following 
Literary Arabic sentences express causative 
constructions: 


(1) ja‘ala zaydun hindan taktubu 
‘Zayd made Hind write’ 

(2) ?ajlastu-hu 
‘T made him sit down’ 

(3) kasarta Il-gusna 
‘you broke the branch’ 


All of these sentences involve events (Hind’s 
writing, his sitting down, the branch breaking) 
brought about by some other events. The non- 
specification of the actual causing event is 
necessary to differentiate between causative con- 
structions and other modalities of expressing 
causality. It serves to discard as non-causative 
expressions like the following: 


(4) dafa‘a-ni fa-saqattu 
‘he pushed me so that I fell’ 

(5) ’amara I-maliku |-xddima bi-l-xuruji fa- 
xaraja 
‘the king ordered the servant to go out and 
he went out’ 
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To be accepted as causative constructions, 
these expressions have to be reformulated as 
follows: 


(6) ja‘ala-ni ’asqutu 
‘he made me fall’ 
(7) ?axraja |-maliku I-xadima 
‘the king made the servant go out’ 


However, a causative making no specification 
about the way the causativization is produced is 
hard to find, since force dynamic relations (per- 
mission, enablement, etc.) are usually incorpo- 
rated in the causing predicate (Kemmer and 
Verhagen 1994:118). 


2. SYNTACTIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Causative constructions are valency-increasing 
operations. This was recognized by the ancient 
Arab grammarians who used one and the same 
term to denote both transitivity and causativity: 
at-ta‘diya (Larcher 2003:54; — ta‘addin). The 
valency-increasing process is illustrated through 
the following examples: 


(8)  dabika‘amrun 

“Amr laughed’ (Saad 1982:68) 
(9) ?adbaka zaydun ‘amran 
‘Zayd made ‘Amr laugh’ (Saad 1982:68) 
sami‘a zaydun sawtan 
‘Zayd heard a voice’ (Saad 1982:69) 
-asma‘at hindun zaydan sawtan 
‘Hind made Zayd hear a voice’ (Saad 
1982:69) 


In (8), the verbal predicate dabika ‘laughed’ is 
monovalent, i.e. intransitive, since it has only 
one nuclear argument, the subject, “Amr’. Its 
causative counterpart (9) displays a bivalent 
(transitive) verbal predicate ‘adbaka ‘made 
laugh’. Its nuclear arguments are the subject, 
‘Zayd’, and the direct object, “Amr’. Sentence 
(ro) contains a non-causative transitive verb 
sami‘a ‘to hear’ having a subject zaydun ‘Zayd’ 
and a direct object sawtan ‘a voice’. In (11), the 
causative counterpart of (10), a causative tri- 
valent (double transitive) predicate appears: 
-asma‘at. It has three nuclear arguments: the sub- 
ject, ‘Hind’, and two direct objects, ‘Zayd’ and 
‘a voice’. Literary Arabic allows the doubling of 
the syntactic position of the direct object and, as 
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a consequence, both the first direct object — the 
causee — and the second direct object of the 
caused predicate appear in the accusative. This is 
the only strategy Literary Arabic employs for 
rendering transitive causative constructions. 
Semantically-determined variation in the case 
marking of the causee does not exist. 


3. THE TYPOLOGY OF CAUSATIVE 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


A criterion used for formally classifying the 
causative constructions is the degree of gram- 
matical fusion between the predicate of the caus- 
ing event, and the predicate of the caused event. 
Accordingly, causative constructions are divided 
into lexical, morphological, and analytic (peri- 
phrastic). Lexical causatives represent the maxi- 
mum degree of fusion. It is so great that the two 
predicates are not overtly discernible (Kemmer 
and Verhagen 1994:118). In morphological cau- 
satives the degree of fusion between these two 
predicates is looser so that the causing predicate 
is overtly distinguishable, surfacing as a deriva- 
tional formative attached to the affected pre- 
dicate. Analytic causatives display the loosest 
degree of fusion between the two predicates so 
that they appear as separate units. However, as is 
always the case with linguistic categories, they 
are fuzzy rather than discrete. This frequently 
makes the classification difficult. In order to 
overcome these difficulties productivity is taken 
into consideration. Accordingly, causative con- 
structions are classified as either lexical or 
derivational. Lexical causatives are causatives 
generated from their non-causative counterparts 
by nonproductive means and, consequently, they 
have to be learnt by the speaker and specified as 
separate entries in the dictionary. The morpho- 
logical causatives are those causative construc- 
tions that can be regularly generated from their 
non-causative counterparts by a derivational 
formative. However, even this latter criterion is 
gradient because there are not only cases of non- 
productivity as opposed to absolute productivity 
but also different degrees of productivity depend- 
ing on a given formative. 

Causative constructions can also be catego- 
rized on semantic grounds. The most useful 
semantic criterion appears to be conceptual dis- 
tance, namely the physical distance between the 
causer and the causee and the temporal distance 
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between the cause and its effect. In line with the 
iconicity principle, the conceptual distance is mir- 
rored in the degree of fusion between the mor- 
phemes expressing the cause and its effect. 


4. CAUSATIVES IN ARABIC 


Classical Arabic possesses lexical, morphologi- 
cal, and analytical causatives. In the majority of 
the Arabic dialects the morphological Form IV 
causative has disappeared except in some dialects 
(Ingham 1982). The productivity of the Form II 
causative has also been considerably reduced. 
New morphological causatives developed in 
the > Hassaniyya dialect (with a prefix sa-, of 
Berber origin) and in > Ki-Nubi creole Arabic 
(with a suffix -isha, borrowed from the Bantu 
languages). Many dialects have developed their 
own analytical means of expressing causativity. 


5. LEXICAL CAUSATIVES IN 
LITERARY ARABIC 


Due to the fact that lexical causatives belong to the 
lexicon and not to the grammar, there is little to 
be said about them. Examples of lexical causa- 
tives are: gatala ‘to kill’, kasara ‘to break’, mazaqa 
‘to tear apart’, and hadama ‘to tear down’. 

Literary Arabic also has some verbs that fall 
somewhere in between the lexical and the 
morphological causatives. On formal grounds, 
these verbs can be divided into two categories: 
the labile (or ambitransitive) verbs, showing no 
trace of derivation, and the Form I causative 
verbs, apparently derived by internal flection. 

Labile verbs can appear in either intransitive 
or transitive constructions, apparently without a 
valency of their own: 


(12) nagasa d-dirhamu wa-naqastu-hu 
‘the dirham diminished and I diminished it’ 
(Larcher 2003:40) 


Their valency is rather dependent on the con- 
text: if they appear with only one nuclear argu- 
ment they are intransitive, and if they occur with 
two nuclear arguments they are transitive. Other 
examples of labile verbs are: batta ‘to get down 
[intrans.], to put (down)’; dara ‘to turn [intr., 
trans.]’; dabdaba ‘to swing [intrans., trans.]’; 
zdda ‘to grow, to make grow’; rafata ‘to be bro- 
ken, to break into small pieces’; ‘adala ‘to be 
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equal, to make equal’; fatana ‘to be charmed, to 
charm’ (Saad 1982:66). Labile verbs are usually 
considered to be instances of lexical causatives 
(Shibatani 2003:3). However, yet another 
analysis is possible, namely that they are mor- 
phological causatives derived by means of a zero 
formative (Saad 1982:66). Saad considers the 
direction of derivation to be non-causative > 
causative. However, there is no evidence for 
such a direction. Apparently, he chooses this 
analysis because it confers a systemic character 
on an alleged morphological derivation of a 
causative Form I verb by internal flection. The 
fallacy of this view is attested by the very exis- 
tence of labile verbs which, in the prefix conju- 
gations, do not have a as the vowel of the second 
consonantal root, as implied by Saad (1982), but 
rather u, as attested by the verb naqasa/yanqusu 
or i, for instance rafata/ yarfitu. Therefore, the 
use of a zero formative correlated with the lack 
of a cross-linguistic directionality for the causa- 
tive vs. non-causative derivation makes it impos- 
sible to determine the direction of the derivation. 
This and the limited productivity of labile verbs 
impose their classification as lexical rather than 
morphological causatives. 

Form I causatives have a triconsonantal root 
and two vocalic templates: fa‘ala (suffix- 
conjugation)/yaf‘alu (prefix-conjugation), and 
fa‘ula (suffix-conjugation)/yaf‘ilu (prefix-conjuga- 
tion). The latter template is very rarely encoun- 
tered. Form I causatives are considered to 
represent an instance of morphological deriva- 
tion (Saad 1982). Accordingly, internal flection 
would serve to derive from non-causative Form 
I verbs, having the templates fa‘ala, fa‘ila, and 
fa‘ula, causatives with a template fa‘ala, and 
from fa‘ula non-causative Form I verbs causative 
verbs fa‘ila: bazina ‘to be sad’ > bazana ‘to make 
sad’, xabula ‘to be insane’ > xabala ‘to make 
insane’, fatana ‘to be charmed’ > fatana ‘to 
charm’, karuba ‘to be hateful’ > kariba ‘to hate’ 
(Saad 1982:66). However, the existence of two 
vocalic templates with one and the same seman- 
tic value as well as the non-predictability of their 
use and their reduced productivity are all diag- 
nostic of a lexical formation rather than a 
derivational one. In fact, they are lexicalizations 
of different nominal forms (the participial and 
the verbal adjective fa‘a/i/ul-) of one and the 
same basic verb and not morphological deriva- 
tions. Their emergence was triggered at a much 
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earlier stage, in Western Semitic, by the inclusion 
of a Proto-Semitic nominal construction, the sta- 
tive, into the verbal paradigm, i.e. the new per- 
fect. Support for this hypothesis comes from the 
fact that the two templates of the alleged Form I 
morphological causatives differ from each other 
in only one respect, just like the verbal nominal- 
izations they have originated from: the vocaliza- 
tion of the second root consonant. 


6. MORPHOLOGICAL CAUSATIVES 
IN LITERARY ARABIC 


Morphological causativization is restricted to 
triconsonantal verbs, but there are also situa- 
tions when a causative verb seems to be derived 
from an adjective rather than a verb. This is 
ascertained by the fact that in such cases there is 
no corresponding basic form. An example of this 
is the causative Form II bayyada ‘to whiten’, 
which seems to be derived from the adjective 
’abyad- ‘white’. In such an instance, the basic 
verb has probably disappeared, as the result of 
the competition with a semantically very similar 
form, the Form IX verb ibyadda ‘to be white’. 
The morphological causative formatives can 
also be used for creating denominative verbs. In 
such events they have as their base for derivation 
a noun rather than a primitive verb, e.g. tarraka 
‘to Turkify, Turkicize’, from turk- ‘Turk’. 

Literary Arabic has two morphological 
causatives: the derived Form II (or D stem) and 
the derived Form IV (or H stem), although in 
some cases Form III (e.g. nd‘ama ‘to make 
happy’) and Form X (e.g. istaxraja ‘to extract’) 
can express causativity as well. 

Form II is derived by a reduplicative formative 
(called tadif by the Arab grammarians). The 
second consonant of the root serves as base for 
— reduplication: gassara ‘to make short’ (< 
gasura ‘to be short’), farraba ‘to make glad’ (< 
fariba ‘to be glad’), jammada ‘to freeze’ [trans]) 
(< jamada ‘to freeze’ [intrans.]) (Saad 1982:66). 
Form II originally expressed verbal plurality, i-e. 
action repeated over a period of time. From this 
meaning a secondary one, causative, developed, 
most probably through a sociative (assistive) 
construction (for an analysis of the phenomenon 
in a generative framework, see Fassi Fehri 
2001). A comparison of a Classical Arabic text 
from the first half of the 9th century C.E. with a 
modern one shows that roughly half of the 
occurrences of Form II verbs have causative 
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meaning (Macelaru forthcoming). Sometimes, 
the pluractional value is still visible: compare 
Form II ‘allama ‘to teach’ with Form IV ’a‘lama 
‘to make know, to communicate’. 

Form IV is derived from the basic verb by a pre- 
fix ’a-: asma‘a ‘to make hear’ (< sami‘a ‘to hear’) 
fakrama ‘to honor’ (< karuma ‘to be noble 
hearted’), ‘abtala ‘to nullify’ (< batala ‘to be void’) 
(Saad 1982:67). In both formations, the vowel 
between the first and the second root consonants 
is always a, while the vowel between the second 
and the last root consonant is a in the suffix-con- 
jugation and i in the prefix-conjugation. In the 
forms of the pre-fix-conjugation, the vowel of the 
prefix is vu. When directly preceded by the vowel u 
of the subject-prefix, the Form IV prefix ’a- is 
elided: *ywaf‘ilu > yuf‘ilu. Historically, the prefix 
a- originated in the Proto-Semitic causative prefix 
*§a-, as a result of a morphologically-conditioned 
phonological change *§ (phonetically [s]) > h >? 
/_V. Traces of it are still extant in Classical 
Arabic: saglaba ‘to throw down’ (< galaba ‘to 
turn around, to topple’) (Fleisch 1979:II, 282), 
haraqa ‘to pour out, to spill’ (< raqa ‘flow out’) 
(Fleisch 1979:II, 283), ywakramu for yukramu 
‘he is honored’ (< karuma ‘to be noble’) (Fleisch 
1979:II, 281). 

It is widely accepted that Form II causatives can 
be derived only from intransitives, but the occur- 
rence of notable exceptions — cognitive verbs 
(darasa ‘to learn’, ‘alima ‘to know’, fahima ‘to 
understand’), ingestive verbs (akala ‘to eat’, 
Sariba ‘to drink’), verbs that do not seem to 
reduce to a common semantic feature (bamala 
‘carry’ [Saad 1982:69], Rkataba ‘to write’ [Fassi 
Fehri 2001:13]) — invalidate this assumption. 
Actually, Form II causatives may be freely derived 
from any verb as long as it is not a lexical 
causative. 

In contrast, the derivationality of Form IV 
causatives does not show any restriction: ’afraha 
‘to gladden’ (derived froma stative verb), amdta 
‘to make die’ (derived from an unaccusative 
intransitive), asbaha ‘to make swim’ (derived 
from an unergative intransitive), “abnd ‘to make 
build’ (derived from a transitive), ‘agtala ‘to 
make kill’ (derived from a lexical causative). 

The difference the two morphological cau- 
satives display in their derivability is due to the 
different nature of the formatives they use: Form 
IV employs a concatenative formative, a prefix, 
while Form II uses a nonconcatenative one, 
reduplication. The degree of fusion between 
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a base and a nonconcatenative formative is 
so high that the resulting word is perceived 
as monomorphemic. Therefore, the redundant 
assignment of a grammatical or semantic value 
(in this case that of CAUSE) to a morpheme is 
ruled out, since it would be superfluous. 

Form II expresses a more direct causation 
than Form IV (Leemhuis 1973, 1977). This is 
proved by the following facts: 


i. The causer of Form II controls the causation, 
while the causer of Form IV does not: 


(13) **fassada min baytu yuridu |-islaba 
‘he caused mischief where he meant to 
make amends’ (Saad 1982:74) 


The incorrectness of (13) is due to the logical 
contradiction it expresses: Form II causative fas- 
sada implies intentionality and, therefore, a situa- 
tion where mischief is caused on purpose. The 
only logical possibility that a person causes mis- 
chief by trying to make amends is that he does it 
involuntarily. In such an event, Form IV ’afsada 
must be used because it implies unwilling action. 


ii. Form II may imply coercion, while Form IV 
does not. Instead, the latter may have a per- 
missive or an assistive reading. Thus, com- 
pare the following pairs: kattaba ‘to make 
(someone) write by using force, or against 
his will’, ’aktaba ‘to dictate’; kassd ‘to 
clothe’, ’aksd ‘to give clothing’. 

iii. Usually, the causee of Form II is affected, 
while the causee of Form IV is not: kattara 
‘to multiply [by changing the internal struc- 
ture of the causee, as for instance by dividing 
it]’, aktara ‘to multiply [by adding]’; bad- 
dala ‘to change (something)’, ‘abdala ‘to 
change something for something else, to 
replace’. However, there are cases when the 
causee of Form II is not at all affected, as 
shown in the following sentence: 


(14) ‘ullima wa-lam yata‘allam 
‘he was taught but he did not learn’ 
(Wright 1896:I, 38) 


Although these semantic differences between 
Form I] and Form IV causatives are often visible, 
there are also instances where such a difference 
cannot be detected. 
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The two morphological causatives can also 
denote a special category of causation, in which 
the causation takes place at the speaker’s mental 
level and does not have to be real. This causation 
is represented by the estimative-declarative (tro- 
pative as suggested by Larcher 2003:60-61) 
verbs like saddaga ‘to believe someone’ (< 
sadaqa ‘to tell the truth’), a@°dama ‘to consider 
great’ (< ‘aduma) ‘to be great’. 


7. ANALYTIC CAUSATIVES IN 
LITERARY ARABIC 


To render causation analytically, Literary Arabic 
uses the verb ja‘ala ‘to put, to make’. This verb 
is followed by two direct objects, the former 
expressing the causee and the latter the caused 
event. The causee is represented by a noun or a 
personal pronoun in the accusative. The caused 
event is rendered either through a finite verbal 
form (15) or through an active participle (16) or 
an adjective (17). 


(15) ja‘ala zaydun al-walada yaxruju 
“Zayd made the boy go out’ 

(16) ja‘ala zaydun al-walada xdrijan 
“Zayd made the boy go out’ 

(17) ja‘ala zaydun al-amra sahlan 
“Zayd made the issue facile’ 


Normally, the analytic causative denotes a less 
direct causation than the morphological cau- 
satives. This is shown by confronting (18), 
which contains an analytic causative, with (19), 
which has a Form IV, the least direct morpho- 
logical causative: 


(18) ja‘ala zaydun hindan tadhaku 

“Zayd made Hind laugh’ (Saad 1982:82) 
(19) ’adhaka zaydun hindan 

“Zayd made Hind laugh’ (Saad 1982:82) 


(19) implies that Zayd made Hind laugh by 
doing a funny thing, while (18) describes a situ- 
ation where the causer has sent somebody else to 
make Hind laugh (Saad 1982:82). 

The analytic causative is obligatory when a 
certain morphological causative may not be 
used with an inanimate causer (the reason for 
such a restriction seems to be purely lexical). 
Such a case is illustrated in (20): 
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(20) ja‘ala I|-mataru t-tifla yanzilu ‘ani 
S§-Sajarati 
‘Rain made the child go down from 
the tree’ 
(Saad 1982:81) 


If, instead of the analytic causative, the mor- 
phological causative ’anzala ‘make go down’ had 
been used in (20), the sentence would have been 
incorrect. 
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Chad Arabic 


More than 850,000 Arabs live in the Sahelian 
zone of Chad. Chadian Arabic is a vehicular lan- 
guage spoken by about 60 percent of the popu- 
lation. It has its own characteristics, which come 
from the rural nomadic society in which it orig- 
inated and the society of city-dwellers in which 
it developed. 


rt. A MOSAIC OF PEOPLES 


The population of Chad, estimated at 8 million 
persons, is a true ethnic mosaic of diverse peoples 
spread unequally over a territory of 1,284,000 
square kilometers. Several groups of peoples can be 
distinguished in the three climatic regions of the 
country. 


i. The ‘Sara’ group in the prefectures of Middle 
Chari, Western Logone, and Eastern Logone, 
and the populations of the Mayo-Kebbi and 
Tandjilé make up about 47 percent of the 
total population. They live in the tropical 
region of the south that occupies 10 percent 
of the country’s surface. 

ii. The Arabs constitute 11 percent of the total 
population of Chad. They live amidst many 
other ethnic groups in the Sahel region 
which comprises approximately 44 percent 
of the nation’s territory consisting of the fol- 
lowing prefectures: Salamat, Guéra, Chari- 
Baguirmi, Lac, Kanem, Batha, Ouaddai, and 
Biltine. 

iii. Finally, the Goran, Teda, and Zaghawa eth- 
nic groups, who make up 2 percent of the 
population, live in the northern prefectures 
(Borkou, Ennedi, Tibesti, called B.E.T.) 
in the sparsely populated desert region 
that covers about 46 percent of the territory 
of Chad. 


2. THE ARABS IN CHAD 


The first witnesses to the presence of a sedentary 
Arab population living in the region of Lake 
Chad are the explorers Denham and Clapperton 
in 1823. There are no documents that can testify 
with certainty to the route followed by the first 
Arabs to Chad. Nevertheless, according to a still 
vibrant oral tradition transmitted through sto- 
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ries, epics, and genealogies, the Arabs of Lake 
Chad, Chari-Baguirmi, and Ouaddai claim that 
their ancestors came from Yemen. The earliest 
written documents, attesting to the presence of 
Arabs in Chad come from the Arab geographers. 
A few references go back to the 8th century, but 
more abundant and accurate records date to the 
tith and 12th centuries, with the great works of 
’>Aba ‘Ubayd al-Bakri (d. 1094) and al-Idrisi 
(d. 1166). 

The first Arabs who arrived in Chad came from 
the Sudan. A first Arab Muslim migration to 
Egypt took place in 639. “Africa had seen the 
arrival on its continent of an army of 12,000 foot 
soldiers and 4,000 horsemen commanded by the 
general ‘Amr b. al-‘As (d. 42/663)” (Zeltner 
1970:114), of the tribe of Qurays, whose forces 
reached the borders of Nubia. Up to the 14th cen- 
tury, the great mass of Arab nomads of Egypt 
remained confined to the region of Aswan. The 
taking of Dongola by the Mamluks and the fall of 
the Christian kingdom of Nubia in 13 16 led to the 
most important Arab migration to the Sudan. This 
was followed in 1504 by a second wave of migra- 
tion after the fall of the kingdom of ‘Alwa (Soba), 
the last Christian bastion in the Sudan. The Arabs 
then progressed quickly in two directions. Some 
followed the course of the White Nile and the Blue 
Nile, while others moved westward toward the 
southeast frontier of present-day Chad. Among 
the latter were the Juhayna Arabs. 

The Juhayna trace their ancestry through 
‘Abdullah al-Juhayni all the way to ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, grandfather and tutor of the Prophet 
Muhammad. “These Arabs claim to be origi- 
nally from the Yemen and to be descendants of 
72 tribes who came to be established in Egypt. 
They had left their country in order not to pay 
the tax imposed during the reign (717-720) of 
the Umayyad Caliph ‘Umar II (b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz)” 
(Carbou r912:II, 46). They arrived in Chad in 
the 1 5th—16th centuries and consider themselves 
descendants of the four sons of Juhayni: Hamat, 
‘Atiyya, Barqa Salam, and Rasid. They thus con- 
stitute fractions of the most important tribes in 
central and eastern Chad: the Wulad Hémat, 
Wulad Atiye, the Salamat, and the Wulad Rasid. 

Other Arabs may have arrived in Chad from 
the north. Three ancient caravan routes linked the 
Chad valley to the Mediterranean. The Arab 
geographers knew the routes and provide valu- 
able information when they speak of the Fezzan 
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and discuss relations between the Sahara and the 
Dar as-Sidan. However, they give very little 
precise information about the presence of Arab 
populations located in the north of Chad. They 
note the presence in the roth century of Arabs 
in the Kawar region, which lies on the caravan 
route linking Lake Chad to the ports of the 
Mediterranean. In the rth century, al-Bakri 
relates that Kanem was populated by ‘unbelieving 
idol-worshippers’ and believes that there also 
used to exist in this region some descendants of 
the Umayyads. But this does not constitute con- 
clusive evidence of an Arab presence in the 
Chadian-Libyan desert before the Muslim con- 
quest. Shortly thereafter, the Muslim kings of 
Kanem are said to be descendants of the Yemeni 
Sayf ibn Di Yazan, the last of the Himyarite kings 
who had freed Yemen from Ethiopian occupation 
in 575 C.E., and who is said to have come to the 
region by the Fezzan. Ibn Sa‘td al-Mugrabi 
(1214-1286) attests to the vitality of this oral tra- 
dition in the 12th century. Many have been 
deceived by this prestigious ancestry, but today 
historians agree in recognizing that the descen- 
dants of Sayf, the Banu Sayf, are not Arabs. “The 
Banu Sayf do not bear the name of an Arab tribe. 
Moreover, their genealogies are not constructed 
according to the pattern of Arab genealogies” 
(Zeltner 1980:44). 

However, the Tunjur are of Arab origin and 
are descendants of the Banu Hilal. It seems that 
they had arrived in Africa even before the com- 
ing of Islam. They had established themselves in 
Nubia, where they had accepted Christianity 
and then moved to the west. Then, toward the 
end of the roth century, the Caliph al-‘Aziz 
deported them to Upper Egypt. By the middle of 
the rrth century, in 440 A.H., they were brought 
to Tunisia by the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir 
bi-llah (d. 487/1094). Even though neither the 
exact date nor the reason for their return to the 
south is known, the Tunjur left Tunis and went 
down to Chad to the region west of Darfour. The 
Tunjur marked the history of Kanem, Ouaddai, 
and Darfour in the 16th and 17th centuries until 
they were turned back by the scholar and holy 
man, ‘Abd al-Karim. Oral tradition in Chad 
today still evokes a nostalgia for the tunes al 
xadra (tunis al-xadra “Tunis the green’) or the 
land of Kerawan (Qayrawan = Kairouan). 

The Hasawitina consider themselves the descen- 
dants of Hasan as-Sagir al-Garbi. Their ancestors 
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allegedly passed through Egypt and continued 
westward to the region of Tripoli. From there 
they headed south to the region of Lake Chad, 
where they were given the name of Suwa Arabs 
(i.e. ‘owners of sheep’). The Hasawina also bore 
the surname of Xawalme (Gawalma). Their oral 
and written traditions are unanimous in tracing 
the origin of the tribe to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, son- 
in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. Their pres- 
ence in the Lake region is attested as early as the 
17th-18th centuries. At this period they had to 
submit to the domination of the Tunjur in Kanem. 
They raised camels in the north and lived as 
nomads in the vast triangle formed by Lake Chad, 
Lake Fitri, and the Bahr al-Ghazal. 

The Wulad Sliman are the children of 
Sulayman, who was said to have been charged by 
the Prophet with bringing Islam to Tripoli. They 
are the last group of Arabs to arrive in the region 
of Chad. They are said to have come to Africa at 
the same time as the Bani Hilal, in the r1th-12th 
centuries, passing through northern Egypt before 
establishing themselves in the Fezzan. They 
arrived in Chad by way of Tibesti, raising camels 
and following the length of the great caravan and 
commercial routes from the desert region of the 
north. In Chad they are called Fezzanis. They are 
light-skinned and form a group apart. 

The Arabs of Chad are thus found throughout 
the Sahel region, which covers the whole area 
north of the Chari River. Table 1 indicates the 
names of the main tribes and fractions of tribes, 
as well as their present-day geographical loca- 
tion. (The place names follow the spelling of the 
maps of Chad). 


Table 1. The Juhayna tribes and tribal fractions in 
Chad 








Juhayna tribes Fractions of Geographical 
tribes location 
1. Wulad Atiye = Irégat Ati 
Alawne Oum-Hadjer 
Misiriye humur Oum-Hadjer 
Misiriye zurug Am-Timan 
Rizégat: Sittiye Eastern Chad 
Mahamid Arada 
Mahriye — Arada 
Nawaybe Eastern Chad 
2. Wulad Hémat Ja’ame Batha 
Wulad Himad Batha 
Wulad Salman Batha 
(Salmaniye) 
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3. Wulad Rasid = Azid Abou-Deia 
Hamide Abou-Deia 
Zabada Lake Fitri 
Zuyid Oum-Hadjer 
Dar Salem Am-Timan 

4. Salamat Dar Bagli Chari-Baguirmi 
Wulad Eli Lake Chad 
Iyésiye Salamat 
Wulad Isa Chari-Baguirmi 
Hammadiye Massenya 
Wulad Humran Guéra 
Wulad Alwan Salamat 
(Alawne) 
Siféra Salamat 
Sa’adne Salamat 





Table 2. The Wulad Hasan or Hasawina tribes in 
Chad 





Hasawina tribes Geographical location 





1. Bani Wa’il Bahar-al-Ghazal, Kanem 
2. Wulad Maharéb Dagana, Bornou, Kanem 
3. Wulad Sarrar Bornou, Kanem 
4. Dagana (Wulad Dagana 

abu Digin) 
5. Wulad abu Xidér South bank of Lake Chad 
6. Wulad Emir Bornou 
7. Wulad Xanem Chari-Baguirmi 
8. Wulad Salem Chari-Baguirmi 


Connected with the Hasawina tribes: 


Bani Séd (from the Chari 

Bani Wail) 

Hemmadiye South bank of Lake Chad 
Wulad Abu Ise South bank of Lake Chad 
Wulad Bilal North Manga 

Wulad Talib Massakory 

Wulad Alwan Massakory 

Nawala Massakory 

Asala South bank of Lake Chad 
Sidérat South bank of Lake Chad 





The number of Arabs in Chad is estimated at 
880,000. These Arabs do not form a united 
group. Until today, their history has been a suc- 
cession of conflicts with the peoples to the north 
of the Sahel, internal strife, rebellion against the 
political power, or challenging of religious 
authority. 

However, they recognize a ‘foundational event’: 
the camel of an Arab of one tribe was stolen by an 
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Arab of another tribe, which provoked a bloody 
battle among the tribes. The tribes then moved 
apart and gradually dispersed throughout the 
whole territory of Chad. They also identify them- 
selves as distinct from others by their genealogy. 
An Arab is able to cite the bonds that link him to 
his fraction of a tribe and then to the tribe itself, 
and finally can trace his blood line all the way to 
the Prophet. From this point of view, one could say 
that only the nomadic Arabs have been able to pre- 
serve their ‘Arab’ character. 

The ‘great nomads’ abbala, like the Wulad 
Sliman, the ‘small nomads’ baggdra, like the 
Wulad Raégid, the partially sedentary nomads 
like the Arabs of Kanem, Guéra, Salamat, or the 
region of Abéché, pasture their flocks between 
Lake Chad and Waddai-Darfour, and traverse 
the Sahel region from north to south between 
the r1th and rsth parallels. The nomadic Arabs 
are becoming ever less numerous. More and 
more they are settling near towns. Their very 
rapid socioeconomic transformation leads one 
to expect that within a few years their sedenta- 
rization will be complete. This great movement 
has been accompanied by an interethnic min- 
gling and assimilation among the Arab tribes 
themselves. The sedentary Arabs forget their 


Table 3. The Wulad Sliman tribes in Chad 








The Wulad Sliman Geographical 
tribes location 

1. Jebayr Nokou, Kanem 
2. Hemat Kanem 

3. Myasa Nokou 

4. Seredat Nokou 





history and lose their tribal identity, but they 
have imposed their language wherever they have 
established themselves. 


3. CHADIAN ARABIC 


The Arabic dialects in Chad belong to the 
Sudanese dialects. The nomadic Arab tribes who 
have come to Chad still keep their Arabic dialect 
very much alive. They are characterized by their 
dialect and often differentiated by it. There are 
about 30 Arabic vernaculars, denoted by the 
name of the tribe or tribal fraction by which they 
are spoken. 
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The dialect of nomads is distinguished from 
that of sedentary peoples. The dialect of an Arab 
nomad and that of a sedentary Arab belonging 
to the same tribe show more differences between 
them than one would find between two dialects 
of different sedentary tribes in the same territory. 
Thus, it is the ‘regional’ geographical factor 
rather than the ‘tribal’ sociological factor that 
today characterizes the various sedentary Arabic 
dialects. The mutual comprehensibility between 
the Arabic vernaculars is total. The variations 
are mainly phonetic, but the grammatical struc- 
ture of the dialects is similar; it is only the use of 
vocabulary proper to the region that gives each 
dialect its distinctiveness. The lexical particular- 
ities tend to disappear in favor of a generalized 
Chadian Arabic due to the breakdown of tradi- 
tional society, ethnic mixing, urban concentra- 
tion, rural exodus, and the media. 

In Chad, one can distinguish over roo ‘national 
languages’, belonging to 12 quite different 
linguistic groups. This extraordinary linguistic 
variety has already favored, in the southern part 
of the country, the use of vehicular languages such 
as Bagirmi (barma), — Fulfulde, and Sango. 

Chadian Arabic is dominant in the whole 
Sahel region of the country (44 percent of 
the national territory). Farther south, Bagirmi 
(barma) and Fulfulde, which are spoken in rela- 
tively sparsely populated regions, are more and 
more losing their importance and receding in the 
face of vehicular Arabic. The prohibition of the 
use of Sango, enforced by President Tombalbaye 
in 1973 in the name of ‘cultural authenticity’, 
has strengthened the use of Arabic in all the mar- 
kets of the south. In the same year, the capital 
city of Fort Lamy was ‘Chadized’, becoming 
N’Djaména (from anjam-ména meaning in 
Arabic ‘We have rested.”’) 

Two national languages are likely to retain 
their importance in the future: Arabic and ‘koine 
Sara’. In the southern part of the country, the lan- 
guages of the Sara group are spoken by about 20 
percent of the population. In an urban setting the 
various dialects of the group have become pro- 
gressively harmonized to form a koine Sara with 
total mutual comprehensibility among the speak- 
ers of various languages. This progressive stan- 
dardization among the languages of the Sara 
group remains, however, linked to intra-Sara rela- 
tions, whereas Chadian Arabic is independent of 
the Arabic-speaking community that introduced 
the language to Chad. 
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One can distinguish several levels of usage in 
the Arabic spoken in Chad. 

The lowest level is called ‘Bongor Arabic’. 
This could be characterized as a type of Pidgin 
Arabic (> pidginization), such as might be 
uttered by those who are not native speakers of 
Arabic in the markets of the Mayo-Kebbi pre- 
fecture. There one might hear, for example: ana 
oru gal ke, inti masi hinak! Amis ana kutulu 
kalib al-addu wiled hanai ‘I told you to go there! 
Yesterday I killed the dog who bit my child.’ 
Even though they would be understood, these 
phrases would make Arabic-speakers smile, for 
the syntax is incorrect, the vowel length is not 
respected, the imperative is replaced by the pres- 
ent tense of the verb, the verbs do not agree with 
the subject, and the pronominal possessive suf- 
fixes are replaced by redundant prepositional 
complexes. This level of vehicular Arabic corre- 
sponds to the ‘Tourkou’ Arabic described by 
Muraz (1926). An Arab of Abéché would have 
said: nugul lek: amsi hinak. And katalt al-kalib 
al-adda wiléd amis. 

The second level of vehicular Arabic is that of 
the sedentary speakers who are not Arabs but 
are generally Islamicized, who live in an Arab 
milieu where the demands of work require the 
use of vehicular Arabic. This is the case of many 
speakers who live in the prefectures of Chari- 
Baguirmi, Guéra, and Ouaddai. For them, vehic- 
ular Arabic is an indispensable second language 
of interethnic communication. 

For example, in Guéra one might hear amis, 
hu kappalani fat. Banati lisa ma masatom 
“Yesterday, he frightened me and left. My daugh- 
ters have not yet brushed their hair.’ In this 
example, the syntax and morphology of 
Chadian Arabic are generally respected, but the 
pronunciation reveals the influence of a linguis- 
tic substratum proper to the speaker’s mother 
tongue. The [x] has often been transformed into 
[k] , the [b] and the [f] are confused in a single 
bilabial fricative close to [p], and the [s] is 
‘lisped’. An Arab of Ati would say: amis, xaf- 
falani fat. Bandti lissa ma masSatohum. 

The third level of vehicular Arabic is spoken 
by sedentary peoples whose father and mother 
are both Arabs and by those who have been 
Muslims and Arabized for more than two gener- 
ations. For them, Chadian Arabic is the mother 
tongue. Such people are able to recognize gram- 
matical errors and the geographical origins 
of ‘variations’ in the pronunciation of certain 
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words. They are even able to point out those 
who speak well and those for whom Arabic 
“speaks to the heart as well as to the spirit”. This 
is the Arabic of journalists of the Chad National 
Radio, of certain commentators on Télé-T chad, 
and of the translators of official messages. 

Like every living language, Chadian Arabic is 
continually increasing its vocabulary according to 
the needs of communication and of transmitting 
messages which are continually more technical 
and precise. The vocabulary used today by the 
media employs a great number of words existing 
in modern Literary Arabic, which become natu- 
rally ‘Chadized’. For example: demoxratiya 
‘democracy’, urubba ‘Europe’, mustaxill ‘sover- 
eign’, naxaba ‘trade union’, etc. This media 
Arabic has become progressively the norm of 
Chadian Arabic. The standardization of its writ- 
ing could make it an Arabic koine that would take 
its place along with French and Literary Arabic as 
languages taught in schools. It is estimated that 60 
percent of the population speak Chadian Arabic 
in order to make themselves understood in the 
hospital, police station, or market-place. For the 
majority of Chadians, Literary Arabic is a foreign 
language they do not understand. It is to this great 
mass that the National Radio transmits every day, 
during the prime listening hours, its ‘notices and 
communications’ of deaths, marriages, greetings, 
condolences, invitations, announcements, techni- 
cal advice, and the like. 

The writing of Chadian Arabic with the letters 
of Classical Arabic varies from one individual to 
another. Arabizers are tempted to rediscover the 
etymology of words in the spoken language by 
writing them with the vowels and consonants of 
Classical Arabic, without taking into account 
the results. Such writing thus varies according to 
the degree of the writer’s erudition, and it is gen- 
erally only legible by its author or by someone 
possessing the same level of preparation in 
Literary Arabic. 

However, the writing of Chadian Arabic with 
the standardized symbols of international pho- 
netics poses less of a problem. It is simply a mat- 
ter of using the letter c to write /8/. A critical 
study of the graph of the 32 phonemes of 
Chadian Arabic (22 consonants and 10 vowels) 
allows one to propose an alphabet of 27 signs: 


20 symbols for writing consonantal phonemes: 
pbhfwmtdsznlricykgx’h (tcand ny 
being digraphs formed from these symbols) 
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5 symbols for writing vocal phonemes: 
aeiou 

2 supplementary signs: “ (circumflex accent) 
to note the long vowels and — (hyphen) to note 
the assimilation of the article. 


This writing has been used since 1988 for the 
teaching of Chadian Arabic. 

In 1978, Arabic became the second official 
language in Chad along with French, under the 
pressure exerted by the former Frolinat rebels 
who came to power with Hisséne Habré. The 
economic and political pressure from the Islamic 
countries neighboring Chad and from the Gulf 
countries resulted in developing the teaching 
of Arabic literature. In 1962, The ‘Education 
nationale’ counted 2,500 students in schools 
where teaching was done in Arabic. This num- 
ber exceeded 40,000 in 1988 and today is more 
than 200,000 (almost 3 percent of the popula- 
tion). Literary Arabic is an instrument of com- 
munication only for a civil, intellectual, religious 
or commercial minority, but it gives way to 
Chadian Arabic in everyday conversations. 

French was the official language in Chad long 
before Arabic. Public instruction in French began 
to be organized in Chad in 1911, and was restruc- 
tured after the independence of the country in 
1960. Despite all the socioeconomic handicaps 
that Chad experiences, the number of students in 
‘French schools’ continues to increase. Between 
1983 and 1990, their number increased from 
133,000 to 492,000 in elementary instruction and 
today the number exceeds 900,000 (13 percent 
of the population). It is likely that today the 
Francophone speakers represent 25 percent of the 
population. French seems to be better learned and 
spoken in the southern part of the country. In the 
central region where Arabic is dominant, even 
though professors in class might be teaching in 
French, students tend to speak in the vehicular lan- 
guage (i.e. Chadian Arabic) among themselves 
during recreation, just as they would do elsewhere 
outside their homes. Training truly bilingual peo- 
ple would avoid having Literary Arabic and 
French appear as two mutually competitive and 
exclusive foreign languages. Those who both 
speak and write both languages are rare. 

Chadian Arabic finds itself at the heart of a 
very complex social, political, and religious situ- 
ation. Even though it is spoken by more than 
half the population, the written language is not 
easily assimilated by the Arab Muslim commu- 
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nity that makes up about 11 percent of the pop- 
ulation and is ultimately the only group to mas- 
ter this language. However, in this country 
where, in 1993, illiteracy was estimated at 70 
percent of the population, and where the per- 
centage of illiterates reached 90 percent among 
women, the conclusions of a study by the Edu- 
cation nationale showed Chadian Arabic to be 
an adequate tool for teaching people to read and 
write a national language. Writing this language 
with the standardized international characters 
would facilitate the passage to learning French 
for those who still do not know it, and would 
open the way to literary Arabic for those who 
would like to extend their roots into the Arabic 
cultural universe. 


4. FROM CLASSICAL ARABIC TO 
CHADIAN ARABIC 


In Chadian Arabic 22 consonants are recognized 
(Table 4). 

A comparison between the consonantal sys- 
tem of Classical Arabic and that of Chadian 
Arabic shows: 


i. the absence of ten consonants of Classical 
Arabic: the interdentals /t/, /d/, /d/; the 
emphatics /s/, /d/, /t/; the back consonants: a 
velar /g/ and a uvular /q/; and two pharyn- 
geals /h/, /‘/ , which have disappeared in 
Chadian Arabic. 

ii. the presence of four supplementary consonants 
unknown to classical Arabic: a voiceless labial 
/p/ corresponding to /b/; a voiceless palatal /tc/ 
[t{] corresponding to /j/ [d3], (/tc/ is found as a 
palatal occlusive, voiceless affricate as in 
‘church’ in English; /j/ is found as a palatal 
occlusive, strongly voiced affricate as in the 
word jinn); a voiced velar /g/ corresponding to 
/k/, (/k/ and /g/ are pronounced farther for- 
ward in the mouth than is usual in English, 
closer to the French); a nasal /ny/ [p], which 
completes the palatal series. 


The absence of interdentals is one of the char- 
acteristics of sedentary Arabic dialects, while the 
pronunciation of the /q/ of classical Arabic as /g/ 
is seen to be a characteristic of the nomadic 
dialects. Roth (1970-1971:70) has noted the 
absence of ‘emphasis correlation’ in the Arabic 
dialect of Abéché in Chad, that of Malta, and 
that of a Maronite village of Cyprus, which 
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Table 4. The consonants of Chadian Arabic 


CHAD ARABIC 








labials dentals __palatals velars glottals 
plosives 
voiceless p [p] t [t] tc [t]] k [k] > [?] 
voiced b [b] d [d] j [d3] g [g] 
fricatives 
voiceless f [f| s [s] cf] x [x] h [h] 
voiced z [z] 
nasals m [m] n [n] ny [n] 
vibrants r[r 
laterals 1] 
semivowels w [w] y 





“have in common their being at the geographi- 
cal, historical and cultural periphery of the 
Arabic-speaking world.” 

The appearance of the /tc/ and /ny/ phonemes 
and of the nasal velar /n/ [ ], in the common 
words tcatca ‘to deceive’ and nyang-nyang ‘to 
nibble’, show the contact of vehicular Arabic 
with the other African languages of the Sahel. 
The voiceless prepalatal affricate /tc/ and the 
mouillée nasal /ny/ can be found in Kanembou 
and in the languages of Guéra in the center of the 
country where the Arabs live. In a collection of 
more than 7,500 different words, 4.6 percent 
were borrowed, 2.3 percent from neighboring 
African languages and 2.1 percent from French. 

When the Chadian Arabic dictionary was 
constituted (Jullien 1999b), the various conso- 
nant pronunciations of the same root were com- 
pared between Chadian Arabic and Classical 
Arabic. Some constants emerged: 


i. In the first group of words, the fricatives of 
Classical Arabic /t/, /d/ became in Chadian 
Arabic occlusives /t/, /d/, and the occlusive /q/ 
of Classical Arabic remained occlusive on 
becoming /g/ in Chadian Arabic. This first 
group consisted of concrete words desig- 
nating man and his environment and charac- 
terizing a nomadic society or that of rural 
pastoral populations engaged in herding, 
agriculture, and commerce. 

ii. In the second group of words, the same frica- 
tives /t/, /d/ of Classical Arabic remained fri- 
catives on becoming /s/, /z/, and the occlusive 
/q/ of Classical Arabic became a fricative /x/ 
in Chadian Arabic. This second group is 
formed of words that have been newly intro- 


duced and concern religion, politics, law, 
economics, civic life, and other concerns of 
the modern world. 

iii. The same root can be found in words belong- 
ing to the first or second lexical group 
depending on the occlusive or fricative artic- 
ulation of /q/, /d/, or /t/. 


For example: 


Root _ First group Second group 
w-q-f _ istifag ‘pact’ istifax ‘harmony’ 
d-k-r — dakar ‘male’ zakar ‘to pray’ 
t-w-r tor ‘bull’ sawra ‘rebellion’ 
w-f-q _ fagur ‘poverty’ faxir ‘marabout’ 


5. PARTICULARITIES OF CHADIAN 
ARABIC 


The study of certain Arabic dialects in western 
Chad have shown the presence of ‘injectives’ and 
‘implosives’ (Zeltner 1971:28-29; Hagége 1973: 
I4-15, 19-20; Zeltner and Tourneux 1986: 
16-17) which are unknown in Classical Arabic 
and also absent from the vehicular dialect. Other 
particularities such as the agreement with the 
feminine plural (Hagége 1973:49) are found in 
other dialects in the eastern part of Chad, but they 
tend to disappear. Chadian vehicular Arabic 
exhibits some original characteristics such as the 
following: 


i. The prefix ba- (bi-, bu-) in the conjugation of 
the imperfect verb is preferred to the prefix 
ya- (yi-, yu-) “to express the moment in 
which the action has a good chance of being 
completed or show the desire of the speaker” 
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(Jullien 1999a:206): yagdar yaxadim ‘he can 
work [but his ability is not known]’; but 
bagdar baxadim ‘he can work [and his 
ability for good work is known]? (Jullien 
1999a:206). 

ii. The particle ke is frequently used to “intro- 
duce indirect discourse,” to “designate a 
direction,” “to prolong or intensify the 
action of the verb” (Jullien 1999a:119): gal 
ke ana mardan ‘he said he was sick [lit. ‘Iam 
sick.’|’; fat ke ‘he went in that direction’; 
yadurbuh ke ‘they strike him at length and 
with force’ (Jullien 1999a:119). 

iii. A great number of exclamations, interjec- 
tions, onomatopoeic words and ideophones 
are used: tcad ‘yuck, ugh!; hey tara ‘watch 
out, be careful!’; alburraga sawwat wilij ‘the 
lightning flashed in the sky [lit. the lightning 
did wilij]’; gamma burdulup ‘he got up with 
a bound’ (Jullien 1999a:122-123). 

Certain ideophonic adverbs express the 
absolute superlative of adjectives of color: 
abyad karr ‘very white, pure white’; abmar 
tcu ‘very red, scarlet red’; azrag litt ‘very 
black, jet black’ (Jullien 1999a:79). 

iv. The auxiliary gda’id, active participle of the 
verb ga’ad, is placed before another imper- 
fect verb to express the progressive form: 
alwiléd g@id yabki ‘the child is crying’ 
(Jullien 1999a:208). 

v. The contrast between the different short and 
long syllables of the spoken language is 
marked by a tonic accent which is shown by 
a ‘variation of tonal pitch’. This character- 
istic accentuation, achieved in an ‘increasing 
tonality’ of the final vowel in certain words 
or transitive verbs, even reveals the presence 
of the personal pronoun suffix -h (Jullien 
1999a:21): akalo [akalo] ‘they have eaten’; 
akaloh [aka'lo] ‘they have eaten it’ (Jullien 
1999a:21). This supports “the hypothesis 
according to which the Arabic of Chad, 
which has very likely known an ancient 
accentual state, has seen, little by little, the 
accent of intensity become a pitch, the 
stressed syllable thus becoming the stressed 
syllable (the most stressed) of the word” 
(Décobert 198 5:139). 

vi. Finally, “the methods of determination 
which the Arabic dialects do not tradition- 
ally know” have been highlighted in the 
Arabic dialect of Abéché in Eastern Chad 
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(Roth 1979:79). The language has a ten- 
dency today to give special place to the deter- 
minative complement with hand: Madam 
Amina Musa tiballix lé axawanha hana 
Ridina tugul léehum sadaxa hint al arba’in 
hana xdlitha tabga yom al-juma’a ‘Madame 
Amina Musa informs her brothers in the 
Ridina Quarter that the 4oth anniversary 
sacrifice for the death of her maternal aunt 
will be held on Friday.’ This word hand (hint 
after a feminine noun), no longer signifying 
‘thing’, is only used in vehicular Arabic to 
form the complement of a noun. It is placed 
between the terms of annexation and “per- 
mits the introduction of nuances in the deter- 
minative complement”: bét misa ‘Musa’s 
house, and we know it belongs to him’, but 
bét hand Masa ‘Musa’s house, in which he 
lives but we don’t know if he owns it’ (Jullien 
1999a:183-185.) 


Chadian Arabic was not born in the big cities 
and preserves the originality of the ancient 
dialects of rural life. It shows its distance and 
autonomy from Literary Arabic, all the while 
borrowing new vocabulary from the literary 
language. It presents the characteristics of an 
Arabic of merchants and nomads coming from 
the east, into which are blended certain traits 
proper to nomads and to sedentary peoples. 
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PATRICE JULLIEN DE POMMEROL (Ankara, Turkey) 


Child Bilingualism 


1. THE MANY DEFINITIONS OF 
BILINGUALISM 


Childhood bilingualism is the area of language 
acquisition concerned with the simultaneous 
or sequential acquisition of two languages. 
Simultaneous acquisition usually refers to chil- 
dren who receive input in both languages from 
birth or before their third birthday, while succes- 
sive or sequential acquisition takes place where 
input from a second language (Lz) is received 
after the third birthday (Lyon 1996:47). This, 
however, constitutes only one way of classifying 
young bilinguals; different researchers have used 
different terms and different age limits when 
describing types of bilingualism. De Houwer 
(1995:223), for instance, suggests the term 
‘Bilingual First Language’ (BFL) acquirers for 
situations where the child is regularly exposed to 
two languages within the first month after birth. 
She argues that situations where regular exposure 
to an L2 occurs later than one month after birth 
and before the age of two should be categorized 
as ‘Bilingual Second Language Acquisition’. 
Many neurolinguistic and psychological stud- 
ies have also distinguished various types of bilin- 
gualism (—> multilingualism). One of the earliest 
distinctions was made by Weinreich (1953), 
who identified three categories of bilingualism: 
compact, coordinated, or subordinated bilin- 
gualism. The expression ‘compact bilingual’ 
refers to an individual who has learnt the two 
languages simultaneously before the sixth year, 
normally because they were each spoken by one 
of the parents. A ‘coordinated bilingual’ has 
learnt the L2 before puberty, within or outside 
the family, for example because the child moved 
to a foreign country. A ‘subordinate bilingual’ 
has one language as the mother tongue and uses 
the Lz as moderator of the first language. In this 
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type of bilingualism, subjects think of what they 
want to express in their first language and then 
translate it into their L2. 

Other terms includes ‘primary bilinguals’, 
which refers to the acquisition of both languages 
in natural contexts and usually before the age of 
three, and ‘secondary bilinguals’, which refers to 
cases where one of the languages is acquired 
after the age of three (Hoffmann 1991:19; Lyon 
1996:48). Similar comparisons are drawn using 
the terms ‘early bilingualism’, which refers to 
early acquisition of the two languages, and ‘late 
bilingualism’, where the L2 is acquired much 
later than the mother tongue (though there is no 
agreed age limit between early and late bilin- 
gualism). Other definitions attempt to describe 
the degree of competence in the two languages. 
For instance, a ‘balanced bilingual’ is a subject 
who has mastered two languages to the same 
extent, whereas a ‘dominant bilingual’ is a sub- 
ject who is more fluent in one language than the 
other (Fabbro 1999:107). The reason for the 
various definitions is that bilingualism is hard 
to classify because the individual circumstances 
surrounding the language acquisition of every 
child are different. 


2. ONE OR TWO SYSTEMS? 


The growing number of bilingual speakers all 
over the world (Holmes 1992; Tucker 1998) has 
been accompanied by a parallel growth of inter- 
est in the study of bilingual children’s language 
development and in cross-linguistic studies of 
language acquisition. The main question that 
has occupied researchers since the 1970s is 
whether bilingual children start by mixing the 
grammatical systems of the two languages and 
later separate them during their development 
or separate the two linguistic systems from 
the beginning of their language development. 
The first theory is known as the Gradual 
Differentiation Theory, and its advocates include 
Leopold (1947), McLaughlin (1984), Redlinger 
and Park (1980), Ronjat (1913), Swain (1972), 
and Volterra and Taeschner (1978). The second 
is known as the Separate Development Theory, 
and its advocates include De Houwer (1990), 
Deuchar and Quay (2000), Genesee (1989), 
Lindholm and Padilla (1978), Lanza (1997), 
Meisel (1989), and Pearson a.o. (1993). 

The question is a very complicated one, as 
it touches upon unresolved issues in both 
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monolingual and bilingual acquisition. These 
relate to infant perceptual abilities and their 
relation to later production; the organization 
of language(s) in the brain; the nature of the 
knowledge (or mental representation) that under- 
ies language performance; and the influence of 
the sociolinguistic environment on the develop- 
ment of language(s) in the child (— child lan- 
guage). A discussion of these crucial issues in 
this brief review cannot do them any justice, and 
the reader is advised to consult the landmark 
references mentioned in the previous paragraph 
for a detailed discussion of the arguments for 
and against the one-or-two-system(s) debate. 


3. ARE WE ASKING THE RIGHT 
QUESTION? 


Despite results in recent investigations being 
largely positioned toward the notion of each lan- 
guage developing independently from a very early 
age, some researchers note that the lack of precise 
conceptualization on the nature of ‘system’, 
among other issues, makes it impossible to deter- 
mine what type of data would constitute support 
for separate versus fused systems (e.g. De Houwer 
1995; Deuchar and Quay 2000; Johnson and 
Lancaster 1998). Different researchers have 
looked at different levels of analysis (e.g. phono- 
logical, lexical, and syntactic) and, as the study by 
Deuchar and Quay (2000) suggests, differen- 
tiation at each level might become apparent at 
different ages. For instance, signs of lexical differ- 
entiation might show earlier than morphosyntac- 
tic differentiation. The conflicting results that 
have been reported in the literature are therefore 
partly due to the discrepancies in the way lan- 
guage differentiation manifests itself at each level 
of the grammar. 

Within a given level of analysis, for instance 
in phonology, researchers have examined differ- 
ent issues in order to answer the question, 
e.g. phoneme repertoires, allophonic distribu- 
tion, phonetic inventories, phonological errors, 
phonological processes, and prosody. The early 
emergence of prosodic features may allow inves- 
tigations of early stages of children’s produc- 
tions; but with regard to segmental features, 
some researchers have argued that language- 
specific features generally appear late, and that 
it might be fruitless to try and find evidence for 
systems at an early age. This is mainly due to 
articulatory maturation and the ongoing change 
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in the child’s production and perception, but 
also to the varied input that children receive (e.g. 
De Houwer 1995; Deuchar and Quay 2000; 
Johnson and Lancaster 1998; Pearson a.o. 
1993). Moreover, while early differentiation 
might be present at the perceptual level (e.g. 
Bosch and Sebastidn-Gallés 2002; Eilers a.o. 
1981), the majority of investigations of language 
differentiation have concentrated on production. 
There are often very few production data from 
the early stages that can be investigated and 
labeled as belonging to one system or the other. 

More recently, researchers have steered away 
from the one-or-two-system(s) debate in favor of 
seeing the two languages of the bilingual as 
belonging to independent but interactive systems 
(Bialystok 2001:103; de Groot 1993; Holm and 
Dodd 1999; Johnson and Lancaster 1998). For 
instance, a child’s phonologies can be differenti- 
ated but still show influence from the other lan- 
guage. The competence of bilinguals cannot 
therefore be considered as the sum of two linguis- 
tic codes, nor can it be measured in terms of 
monolingual standards. This is mainly due to the 
fact that the linguistic experiences that monolin- 
guals and bilinguals encounter are not directly 
comparable and take place in different environ- 
ments. As Grosjean (1989) notes, “the bilingual is 
not two monolinguals in one person”. Rather, 
bilingual individuals have differentiated needs for 
their two languages or attribute them to different 
social/emotional functions (what a language is 
used for, with whom, where, etc.). Thus, they do 
not necessarily have to develop perfect knowl- 
edge, nor the same level of competence and/or 
performance in both languages. 

This does not suggest that monolingual chil- 
dren are at an advantage in terms of their ability 
to master a linguistic code. There are speech 
strategies that are unique to bilinguals and 
which are used as aids to communicative ability. 
These are known as > code-switching and code- 
mixing and are often reported in the literature 
describing bilingual performance, although they 
have been used with widely different meanings 
(see De Houwer 1998 and Grosjean 1995 for 
a full discussion). In simple terms, they refer 
to alternation between two languages or linguis- 
tic varieties during the same conversation 
(McLaughlin 1984). This can take place at the 
intra- or inter-sentential level, the latter involv- 
ing insertion of a single element or a partial or 
entire phrase from one language into an utter- 
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ance in another (Hoffmann 1991:105). Ele- 
ments can be phonological, morphological, syn- 
tactic, lexico-semantic, phrasal, or pragmatic. 
Research indicates that code-switching is not 
random, but is grammatically constrained and, 
furthermore, complies with language-specific 
characteristics of the participating languages 
(e.g. Meisel 1989; Myers-Scotton 1997). In 
Arabic, code-switching may include cross-lan- 
guage and diglossic switching (— diglossia), the 
latter referring to the speaker alternating 
between Standard Arabic and the colloquial 
varieties of their native dialect (e.g. Abdel 
Rahman 1991; Eid 1988; Heath 1989). 


4. BILINGUAL STUDIES WITH 
ARABIC AS ONE OF THE LANGUAGES 


Investigations of bilingual development with 
Arabic as one of the languages being acquired 
are scarce in comparison with reports on other 
language combinations. This is mainly due to 
the fact that even studies on the monolingual 
acquisition of Arabic are rare (e.g. Amayreh and 
Dyson 1998; 2000; Omar 1973; Shahin 2003; 
— first language acquisition). In what follows a 
review of the available literature on bilinguals 
for whom Arabic is the first language (Lz), 
henceforth, Arabic bilinguals, is presented in 
themes, ranging from language maintenance 
and bilingual education to normal and disor- 
dered aspects of the bilingual grammar. 


4.1 Bilingual education and its relation to 
language maintenance and loss 


Language use among bilingual children depends 
on several factors, including whether both lan- 
guages are used in their community (e.g. English 
or French in the postcolonial Arabic world) or 
whether one remains a minority language (e.g. 
Arabic in many Western countries). In the latter 
case, the parents’ attitude towards the majority 
language and towards bilingualism is likely to 
influence the children’s language use, although 
peer pressure often leads to the children’s adop- 
tion of the majority language for most commu- 
nicative needs (Atawneh 1992; Mechta 1976; 
Rouchdy 1971). In most cases, first-borns will 
be more proficient in the L1 than their siblings 
(Shorrab 1986) partly due to the home communi- 
cation between the offspring shifting towards 
the L2. 
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The parental attitude towards bilingualism 
among immigrant communities is often a posi- 
tive one (Shorrab 1986; Youssef and Simpkins 
1985), especially if families think it may help 
their children’s integration in the host society 
while preserving their home culture. However, 
one major concern among parents of bilingual 
children living in an environment where the 
home language is a minority language is that the 
children may experience first language attrition 
(or > language loss). Parents may have the sole 
responsibility of maintaining the children’s L1, 
especially if there is no support from a wider net- 
work of language users. In this case, the parents 
may choose Arabic as the home language and 
teach their children literacy skills. This is crucial 
to many families who wish to teach religion and 
culture to their children. In some cases, Arabic 
youth clubs can be found in the host communi- 
ties (e.g. Abu-Rabia and Siegel 2002; El-Laithy 
2002). Their role is to create extra-curricular 
activities that would meet the children’s interests 
and needs while also teaching them how to read 
and write in Arabic. In other cases a bilingual 
education system is put forward by government 
authorities and Arabic is taught alongside the 
majority language in mainstream schools. The 
aim is to maintain the students’ cultural and reli- 
gious heritage and to promote their language 
and academic skills (e.g. Altena and Appel 1982; 
Arraf 1996; Benholz and Lipkowski 1999; 
Helot and Young 2002; Hertz-Lazarowitz 2004; 
Rado, 1977; Yan 2002; > Europe), but bilin- 
gual programs have had varying degrees of suc- 
cess (Garcia and Molina 2001). 

In cases where Arabic is the majority language 
but another language is taught alongside it due to 
historic and political events (e.g. French and 
Berber in Morocco, French and Kabyle in 
Algeria, French in Tunisia, French and English in 
Lebanon), policy-makers disagree on whether or 
not a multilingual education should be main- 
tained. In Lebanon, the national curriculum 
requires that another language is taught by the 
7th grade (Bahous 1999), and many Lebanese 
children end up learning a third language from 
age 11 onwards. In the Maghreb countries, 
however, language policy-makers often oppose 
bilingual education on grounds of preserving 
religious, cultural, and national identity (El 
Kirat 1997). This remains an ongoing debate 
among practitioners, policy-makers, and the 
communities involved. For a review of retaining 
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multilingual education in light of academic 
achievement, social structure, and integration, 
the work of Boukous (1998), Charmion (1977), 
Chemski (1985), El Kirat (1997), Marley (2004), 
Wagner a.o. (1989), and Zouaghi-Keime (1991) 
may be consulted. 


4.2. Bilingual literacy 


There is little research on how Arabic bilinguals 
become literate in two scripts that do not share 
the same alphabet, since Arabic orthography 
does not use the Latin script. This has often led to 
worries among parents and educationalists con- 
cerning the ability of bilinguals to learn two 
grapheme-phoneme systems at the same time and 
the possibility of interference problems (Benholz 
and Lipkowski 1999; Mirzaei 2003; Teberosky 
a.0. 2002). More research is therefore needed in 
this area in order to reassure families raising 
bilinguals, since recent work on bilingual script 
learning does suggest that bilinguals are capable 
of simultaneous acquisition of two different 
scripts and of developing multiple graphic repre- 
sentations for their acquired symbols (Abu- 
Rabia and Siegel 2002; Eviatar and Rafiq 2000; 
Kenner and Kress 2003; Kenner 2004; Kenner 
a.o. 2004). Kenner a.o. (2004) suggest that bilin- 
guals show better understanding of grapheme- 
phoneme correspondence when dealing with 
more than one system; the authors conclude that 
bilinguals can therefore benefit from cognitive 
gain when they become biliterate. Similarly, Abu- 
Rabia and Siegel (2002) and Eviatar and Rafiq 
(2000) suggest that the acquisition of reading 
and writing in Arabic improves syntactic and 
phonological awareness in both languages. This 
view fits in with evidence for the bilingual’s abil- 
ity to accommodate two different systems and to 
develop strong metalinguistic awareness (e.g. 
Bialystok 1991). 


4.3. Aspects of the grammar 


Work on aspects of the grammar is heavily 
under-researched. In phonology, there is evi- 
dence for the development of separate systems 
from an early age (e.g. Shahin 1995; Khattab 
2002a). Shahin (1995) examined the developing 
system of a Palestinian child who was acquiring 
Arabic at home and English through childcare in 
Canada between the ages of 1;11 and 258.5 and 
found evidence for distinct phonologies in his 
production. Khattab (2002a, 2002b, 2002C¢, 
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forthcoming a, forthcoming b) found similar 
evidence in Lebanese—English bilinguals aged 
between 5 and 10 and growing up in the United 
Kingdom. Results also showed that the context 
played an important role in the subjects’ pro- 
duction, especially with regard to the lan- 
guage(s) of the interlocutor. For instance, the 
bilinguals produced English-only features when 
communicating with monolingual English 
friends, but both English and Arabic features 
when communicating with other bilinguals and 
code-switching between the two languages. This 
was seen as evidence of the bilinguals’ sociolin- 
guistic competence and their ability to use their 
phonetic/phonological repertoire depending on 
the needs of the situation. In diglossic situations, 
however, Embarki (2004) suggests that the two 
varieties inevitably interact. Embarki presents 
data from the acquisition of Contemporary 
Standard Arabic by schoolaged children and 
notes a gradual modification in the perception of 
the native Moroccan vowels by subjects as a 
function of Standard Arabic instruction between 
the ages of 6 and 16. 

Bilingual vocabulary acquisition has often 
been found to lag behind that of monolinguals 
(e.g. Eviatar and Rafiq 2000), but this may be 
due to the uneven amount of input from each 
language (Rouchdy 1971). It should also be 
borne in mind that the bilinguals are not ex- 
pected to have translation equivalents for every 
item in their Lr or L2. Bilinguals often acquire 
each of their languages in different contexts and 
use each for different communicative needs. 

Similarly, syntactic structures used by bilin- 
guals have often been judged as lacking the level 
of complexity that is used by monolinguals (Bos 
2001; Rouchdy 1971). For instance, Bos (2001) 
examined the use of tense, aspect, and temporal 
adverbials in the narratives of Moroccan-Dutch 
bilingual children aged 5, 7, and 9 and aged- 
matched monolingual controls. The author 
found both developmental and language factors 
affecting the structures examined, with older 
children in general using more complex adult- 
like structures than younger ones, and mono- 
lingual children showing more consistency, 
complexity, and variety of structures than bilin- 
guals. However, in cases where bilinguals are 
being taught literacy in both of their languages, 
research shows that their syntactic awareness is 
greatly improved and matches that of mono- 
linguals (Abu Rabia and Siegel 2002). 
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4.4. Code-switching 


As with studies on other language combinations, 
investigations of code-switching among Arabic 
bilinguals have been interested in testing 
whether their data fit within existing models of 
structural constraints on code-switching (e.g. 
Myers-Scotton 1997; Poplack 1980) and in the 
social functions of the bilinguals’ code-switches. 
The types of code-switched utterances found 
in Arabic studies normally resemble those 
observed in the code-switching literature; for 
instance, nouns are the most frequently switched 
items, followed by verbs and other constituents. 
However, with respect to linguistic constraints 
on code-switching, Al-Enazi (2002), Al-Khatib 
(2003), Atawneh (1992), Bader and Minnis 
(2000), Bentahila and Davis (1995), and 
Boussofara-Omar (2003) provide ample evi- 
dence from bilingual and diglossic children for 
violation of most morphological and syntactic 
constraints available in code-switching models. 
These include adding English suffixes to Arabic 
words, English words assimilating into Arabic 
morphological patterns, and mixing Arabic 
and English/French word order. This supports 
Gardner-Chloros and Edwards (2004) and Al- 
Khatib’s (2003) suggestion that it is better to 
look at social bases for code-switching rather 
than the structure of the grammar. 

With respect to the functions of code-switch- 
ing, children of immigrants seem to use Arabic 
for cultural and religious terms, while the other 
language is often used for academic terms (e.g. 
Al-Enazi 2002). For children growing up in envi- 
ronments where Arabic is the majority language, 
the Lz may also be used for household and every- 
day items that have been encountered in the 
school environment (Bader, 1998). Factors that 
may affect the degree and patterning of code- 
switching include length of contact between the 
two languages, the role and status of each lan- 
guage or variety, and speakers’ relative profi- 
ciency in each (Bentahila and Davis 1995). 


4.5 Bilingualism and impairment 


There are very few studies combining bilin- 
gual language acquisition with language impair- 
ment, and fewer still with Arabic bilingual 
subjects (Hakansson a.o. 2003; Nettelbladt a.o. 
2003; Salameh 2003; Salameh a.o. 2004). Yet, 
from a clinical point of view, it is essential to dif- 
ferentiate between language problems that are 
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due to impairment and those that are due to 
inadequate exposure to either of the bilingual’s 
languages. This task is made even harder when 
working with children, as there are individual 
differences with respect to developmental stages 
in both monolingual and bilingual acquisition. 
What may be perceived as impairment may in 
fact be due to normal delay in any of the devel- 
opmental stages. It is therefore important to 
bear these factors in mind when working with 
Arabic bilinguals, and to consider input and 
developmental aspects in the children’s produc- 
tion before blaming any delay/impairment on 
their bilingual background. At the same time, 
therapists cannot wait too long before referring 
bilinguals with suspected language impairment 
to therapy, as earlier intervention may lead to 
faster improvement (Salameh 2003). Both lan- 
guages of the bilingual need to be tested in order 
to find out whether therapy is needed for one, 
or both, developing languages of the child. This 
is often difficult to implement due to the diffi- 
culty in finding Arabic speech and language 
therapists in the immigrant community or even 
language experts who may be able to act as assis- 
tant therapists. 


5. FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


Most of the available information in studies 
with Arabic bilinguals deals with issues of lan- 
guage maintenance and code-switching. Less is 
known on bilingual literacy, the bilingual gram- 
mar (e.g. phonology, syntax, lexicon, etc.), or 
bilingualism and impairment. Future research 
should certainly concentrate on these areas, 
especially when the other language being 
acquired is typologically different, as this pro- 
vides rich grounds for testing theories of bilin- 
gual language acquisition. 
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The analysis of Arabic has yielded important 
insights into the study of language, particularly 
in the domains of phonology and morphology. 
Yet, the acquisition of Arabic as a native lan- 
guage by children has garnered remarkably little 
attention, although it could shed further light on 
the structure of Arabic and what it entails for the 
study of the language faculty more generally. 
This entry presents a summary of what is cur- 
rently known about the Arabic spoken by such 
children — how it differs from that of adult Arabic 
speakers and what the differences might mean 
for linguistic theory. 

Much of the research on child production of 
Arabic sounds has focused on establishing a nor- 
mative progression of acquisition, which may 
then be used clinically to identify speech-dis- 
ordered children. Studies have been both longi- 
tudinal single-subject and cross-sectional of 
between 30 and 180 children. As a result, the 
learning path of phoneme acquisition in Arabic 
is fairly well documented. This path lends partial 
support to universalist theories of language 
acquisition, in that children acquire those 
sounds that Arabic shares with English in 
roughly the same order and time-course as 
English-speaking children do. An exception is 
the consonant /I/, which is acquired an entire 
year earlier by Arabic-speaking children, possi- 
bly because /I/ is more frequent in Arabic (Omar 
1973). The segment /r/, on the other hand, poses 
greater difficulties for them. These differences 
demonstrate the relevance of language-specific 
considerations as well as universal considera- 
tions, such as articulatory difficulty and 
markedness, or phonological complexity. 

Up to the age of at least 236 (2 years and six 
months), it appears children acquire features 
rather than phonemes proper. The progression 
documented in one Palestinian Arabic-speaking 
child is given in Table 1. 


Table 1. Acquisition of features in Arabic 





Feature labial, continuant, coronal Voice 
pharyngeal sonorant 





234 236 
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The pharyngeal feature is acquired at a very 
early age (1311), which is unexpected given its 
rarity cross-linguistically and its articulatory dif- 
ficulty. Arabic is distinguished by having a large 
set of guttural consonants in its phoneme inven- 
tory. These consonants have long been the sub- 
ject of intense interest because of their acoustic 
characteristics, the physiology of their produc- 
tion, and their role in the abstract phonological 
system. The pharyngeal segment /‘/ is one of the 
very first to be produced, indicating the impor- 
tance of ambient language effects. Despite its dif- 
ficulty and the cross-linguistic rarity of this 
speech sound, its frequent presence in the child’s 
linguistic environment leads to relatively early 
acquisition. Interestingly, its acquisition coin- 
cides with the appearance of the laryngeal seg- 
ments /h/ and the glottal stop. This provides 
support for theories of feature geometry in 
which laryngeal and pharyngeal segments pat- 
tern together as a class under a single node, 
rather than one in which laryngeals behave inde- 
pendently (Shahin 1995). 

Additional work (Morsi 2003) also suggests 
that by the age of 3 all segments have been 
acquired other than /r/, the uvular fricative 
(gayn), and the continuant emphatics. 
Productions of /r/ are often deviant at that stage. 
By 4 years, only the uvular fricative (gayn) and 
the continuant emphatics have not been 
acquired. At 5 years, the acquisition of /z/ and its 
emphatic counterpart remains imperfect. In 
addition, erroneous devoicing of consonants is 
typical up to the age of 4 years (Morsi 2003). 
Interestingly, a third study found that children’s 
production of medial consonants is significantly 
more accurate than that of word-final or, more 
surprisingly, word-initial ones (Amayreh and 
Dyson 1998). This raises methodological ques- 
tions for researchers, particularly as many stud- 
ies consider only initial consonants. This study 
also identified a learning path rather different 
from the previous two. This path was compara- 
tively delayed, with continuants not acquired 
until the age range of 4-6;4 years, while voiced 
fricatives and the pharyngeal // are not mastered 
until after 6;4. These differences are due to 
methodology. First, segments were considered in 
a wider range of positions, as stated above. 
Second, acquisition rates were based on percent- 
age of correct productions, rather than mere 
occasional productions of a segment sufficing. 
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Finally, research with Arabic—English bilin- 
gual children shows that when producing 
sounds that appear in both languages but have 
different phonetic properties in each (such as 
voiceless stops, which differ in patterns of voice 
onset time, or VOT), such speakers are able to 
control such properties from the age of 5 years, 
depending on the language in use (> child bilin- 
gualism). Thus, children are not only able to 
identify and accurately produce language-spe- 
cific fine phonetic detail but vary it systemati- 
cally, and from a very young age, prior to the 
acquisition of some other aspects of morphol- 
ogy, syntax, and semantics (Khattab 2003). 

It is important to keep in mind throughout the 
dialect spoken by the child subjects, and the dif- 
ferences between that dialect and other Arabic 
varieties, both dialectal and Standard. The 
uvular stop /q/, for example, is not present 
in the dialects of any of the children whose 
data is reported above, and therefore it is not 
considered. 

In the realm of morphology, Arabic is well 
known for its non-concatenative morphology, 
which is based on discontinuous roots and pat- 
terns rather than affixation to stems. While some 
linguists have questioned the notion of > root 
and pattern-based morphology, it is widely taken 
as a given, and recent psycholinguistic work 
seems to support it (Safi-Stagni 1990; Boudelaa 
and Marslen-Wilson 2000; Prunet, Beland, and 
Idrissi 2000). When testing adults, however, the 
question is complicated by the fact that the root 
and pattern system is taught explicitly in schools 
in language classes. Thus, the existence and/or 
kind of understanding that pre- and early school- 
age children have of roots and patterns brings 
important information to bear on their status. 

While work has been done on children’s 
knowledge and use of roots and patterns in 
Arabic, far more information is available on the 
topic for Hebrew, a related language that shares 
this property, and the only other Semitic lan- 
guage for which any research on acquisition has 
been conducted. Thus, Hebrew data is included 
below where appropriate. 

In studies on roots, Arabic-speaking children 
were able to identify two words containing the 
same root as ‘related’ with more than 80 percent 
accuracy while still in kindergarten. At the same 
age, they could also produce another word with 
the same root more than 70 percent of the time. 
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Hebrew-speaking children showed similar 
results for both tasks (Ravid 2003). Children’s 
metathesis errors suggest that they distinguish 
root from affixal consonants, since they permute 
root consonants without ever switching one 
with an affixal consonant (Badry 1983). 

Arabic- and Hebrew-speaking children both 
produce novel verbs and nouns using known 
roots when as young as 3 years old, despite the 
greater simplicity of affixed forms for nouns 
(Ravid 2003). Yet, while the Arabic-speaking 
children do not use such affixes, they seem to be 
able to recognize them, as shown by the attempt 
of some 3-year-olds to form verbs by dropping 
the nominalizing prefix mu- (Badry 1983). Also 
for Hebrew-speaking children, such coinages 
fall into semantically appropriate patterns by 
the age of 4. By 3 years they are also able to 
interpret novel nouns that use roots known to 
them. Finally, the acquisition of root-based 
adjectives in Hebrew precedes that of suffixed 
adjectives (Ravid 2003). 

Kindergarteners then are at or near ceiling in 
both languages in terms of their root awareness. 
This suggests that the root exists and is acquired 
very early. Patterns, however, seem to be more 
difficult to acquire. They necessitate a longer 
acquisition period extending through at least the 
sixth year. One study finds that Arabic-speaking 
children younger than 6 years use only a 
restricted set of derived pattern forms, which 
includes verbs and participles but not nouns. 
Causative is the first verbal form to appear, and 
with by far the greatest frequency, while the 
reciprocal form is acquired latest. Surprisingly, 
the passive appears much later than in other lan- 
guages (~2;6 for English). Underived forms are 
also preferred over derived ones until the age 
of 9. On the other hand, comprehension far 
outstrips production, with children understand- 
ing the meanings of verbal patterns by 335 
(Badry 1983). 

As for nouns, a suffixed form (feminine -at) has 
been found to be the default for children as well 
as adults. However, children between 3 and 6 
years also occasionally produce pattern-based for 
suffixed plurals, or substitute one pattern for 
another (Ravid and Farah 1999). 

In the syntactic domain, data on certain 
widely discussed phenomena in child syntax 
such as the Optional Infinitive stage are hitherto 
lacking with respect to Arabic. However, some 
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data are available on syntactic topics. One cross- 
linguistic generalization that has been confirmed 
for Arabic is that children take much longer to 
acquire Binding Principle B than Principle A. 
They learn the condition on the use of pronouns 
(that they must be free in their domain) sooner 
than on anaphors such as reflexives (that they 
must be bound). In fact, Arabic-speaking chil- 
dren appear to take even longer than children 
acquiring other languages, with binding still not 
acquired at 13 years, versus 7 in other languages 
(Bolotin 1999). Arabic acquisition research 
(Khanji and Weist 1996) supports the finding 
that children acquire spatial terms before tem- 
poral ones, and forms involving one reference 
point (in/on, simple past and future tense) before 
those involving two (between, before/after). 
Modals and auxiliaries are virtually absent until 
at least the age of 233 (the extent of this stage is 
not known). At the same age range, agreement 
for person and number on the verb appears to be 
random (Mohamed and Ouhalla 1995). 

Arabic-speaking children have also been 
shown to respect island constraints on wh- 
movement already in the 3;5-5;0 age range, at 
least with respect to negation (Abdulkarim a.o. 
1998). Thus, they correctly reject utterances 
involving the movement of question-words such 
as why and where out of certain restricted envi- 
ronments, as in utterances like * Why don’t you 
think we can help him?. While this utterance is 
grammatical for at least one interpretation, it is 
not possible to answer it with ‘because we have 
the skills to help all sorts of people,’ and children 
appear to know this. 

In other respects, however, their use of nega- 
tion differs from that of adults. Palestinian 
Arabic-speaking children use the form la to 
negate either a preceding or following utterance. 
In addition to its negative force, the form may 
also express the modality of wanting or desiring 
for children. The sentence la’ kola hayy means 
‘T don’t want this coke’ in this stage. This 
phenomenon has been reported for negative 
morphemes in the child speech of a variety of 
languages (Mohamed and Ouhalla 1995). 

Another possibility for negation is the use of 
the particles /m-/ and /-8/, either together 
(mis/mus) or flanking the verb (/m-V-8/). In nom- 
inal sentences children, like adults, use only the 
mis variant. In the adult grammar, the two com- 
ponents must occur on either side of the verb, as 
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a result of verb movement above Neg(ation) to 
I/T (Inflection/Tense). Children, on the other 
hand, continue to produce the two variants — 
continuous and discontinuous — in roughly 
equal proportions. It appears then that this verb 
movement is optional for children, rather than 
obligatory as it is for adults (Mohamed and 
Ouhalla 1995). The implications for linguistic 
theory remain unclear. 

In sum, child learners of Arabic are like those 
of other linguistic communities in their aston- 
ishing facility with their language. They are able 
to recognize and use complex facets of their lan- 
guage with ease even at very young ages, as 
shown by the bilingual phonetics data and syn- 
tactic movement facts. In addition, their devel- 
opmental paths have much to reveal specifically 
about the language they are learning (for exam- 
ple, with the triconsonantal root evidence, and 
acquisition of pharyngeals). The particular char- 
acteristics of Arabic — including such interesting 
phenomena as the construct state and the long- 
standing puzzle of reverse agreement in numer- 
als, among others — offer much scope for further 
research. Such work is bound to increase our 
understanding of Arabic and of the language 
faculty in general. 
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China 


Arabic in China has a long history, as a language 
for economic and cultural exchange and as the 
religious language of a small but deeply-rooted 
Chinese Muslim population. Exchanges with 
‘Western regions’ have been attested in Chinese 
sources since 126 B.C.E. and were pursued dur- 
ing the Sassanid Empire. After the fall of the lat- 
ter in 651 C.E., the Umayyads and Abbasids sent 
88 envoys to China, mostly for trade purposes, 
under the Tribute system favored by the Chinese 
Empire. During the Tang (618-907) and Sung 
(960-1279) Dynasties, commercial exchanges 
were carried out by road, to the western capital 
of the Tang Dynasty, Chang’an (now Xi’an), 
called Xamdan in Arabic sources, or by sea, 
causing thousands of Arab and Persian traders 
to settle in the southern ports such as Canton 
(Xanfa), Quanzhou (Zaytin), and Yangzhou. 
During the Mongol Yuan Dynasty (1279-1368), 
the Mongolians relied heavily on Muslims for 
administrating China and many of them became 
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top officials. Muslims arrived in large numbers, 
possibly up to two or three millions, settling all 
over China, especially in the north and the 
southwest. They developed medicine, astron- 
omy and calendar calculations, military engi- 
neering, architecture, and language study. It is 
likely that coming essentially from Central Asia 
and Persia, Persian was their lingua franca. 
Estefi, a commercial Persian script, was one of 
the scripts used by the Mongols (Leslie 1986). 
There is no evidence of an extensive use of 
Arabic by these Muslims or the Mongol rulers. 

Archaeological remains of Arabic script have 
been found in China, the earliest ones in the 
coastal ports and in the ancient capital 
Chang’an. Arabic inscriptions are found on 
tombstones and inside mosques, mostly 
Quranic quotations. Mosque steles were erected 
to commemorate the building or the rebuild- 
ing of a mosque, and give accounts about it. 
The earliest inscriptions in Arabic date from 
the Sung period. The Yangzhou mosque inscrip- 
tion in Arabic dates from 1272, those of 
Quanzhou’s Shengyu and Qingjing mosques 
are from 1310-1311, and Canton’s Huai-sheng 
mosque, the earliest in China, has an inscription 
from 1324 to 1327, with a small part in Arabic. 
The bilingual stele dated 742 that the Great 
Mosque of Xi’an claims to possess is considered 
a forgery as it was most probably carved in the 
early 15th century (Leslie 1986:46-47, 70). The 
outside doors of a mosque and the courtyard 
might have Chinese inscriptions, but the prayer 
hall bears exclusively Arabic script, especially 
around the mihrab. Implements such as ceramic 
or metal plates with Arabic decoration are found 
from the Ming Dynasty. Nowadays, Arabic 
script is a marker of Muslim identity. Chinese 
Muslim calligraphy, a unique style mixing 
Arabic script and Chinese calligraphy forms, 
may be found in Muslim households and in 
mosques (Aubin 1988), and Chinese calligra- 
phers have participated since the late 2oth cen- 
tury in international competitions of Arabic 
calligraphy. Religious books, first of all the 
Quran, due to their scarcity, were treasured. 
The Qur’dn was not printed until 1862 in 
Yunnan, due to the sacred status of the text. 
Manuscript copies were kept as precious treas- 
ures by mosques and families, constituting an 
invaluable wedding present. Every religious 
student in the past had to make his own copy, 
taking his scrolls on his back when seeking 
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knowledge in different places and with various 
teachers (Jin 1981). 

Arabic, though not spoken, was maintained in 
China as a sacred language by the tiny minority 
of people who, first being Muslims in China, 
slowly became during the Ming Dynasty 
(1368-1644) Chinese-speaking Muslims and 
subjects of the Chinese Empire. 

Arabic has left its imprint on the language spo- 
ken by the Muslims and to a lesser extent on the 
Chinese language in general. Arabic as well as 
Persian religious words can be introduced in a 
phrase, or combined with Chinese words to form 
a new one, for instance Gulan-jing ‘OQur’an- 
book’ to name the Our’an. Arabic words may be 
translated, using the existing Chinese vocabu- 
lary, thus creating a new word that refers exclu- 
sively to the original one in Arabic. For instance, 
allah can be phonetically transcribed by two or 
three characters as an-la(-hu), but it can also be 
translated as zhenzhu ‘Real Lord’, whereas 
tianzhu ‘Lord of Heaven’ means ‘God’ for 
Christians as well as for Muslims. Phonetic tran- 
scription in Chinese characters is problematic, as 
it differs greatly from Arabic pronunciation, 
since there is no uniform transcription and since 
the meaning of the Chinese characters used pho- 
netically does not make sense for the reader, 
for instance an-la-(-hu) ‘Peace-pull-family’ for 
‘Allah’. Arabic words are more often used in 
areas like the northwest with a dense Muslim 
population which is rural and poorly educated, 
whereas translated words will be used in the east- 
ern areas where Muslims are less numerous, 
more urban, and more educated. 

The most common Islamic terms, like ‘Islam’, 
‘Allah’, ‘Ouran’, have entered the Chinese lan- 
guage. Apart from these common terms, reli- 
gious words or composite words are used and 
understood only by Chinese Muslims. When 
speaking, for instance, Muslims use the word 
mumin (< mu’min ‘believer’), which fortunately 
can be written with the character mu, used for 
Muhammad and min for ‘people’. They use 
gaomu (< qawm ‘people’) to designate the 
Muslim population depending on one mosque. 
Kafeile (< kafir ‘infidel’) is used sometimes of 
non-Muslims, whereas munaifeige (< munafiq 
‘hypocrite’) is used to upbraid a Muslim who is 
not reliable in his faith or in his relations with his 
coreligionists. A new expression has appeared 
for the female students of private confessional 
schools talibati (< talibat ‘female students’), 
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whereas manla (< mawld ‘patron, client, com- 
panion’) or halifa (< xalifa ‘successor, caliph’) 
designate male students of traditional religious 
education (Wang 2001). This is so much the case 
that in the perspective of seeking to establish 
Chinese Muslims as a distinct ethnic ‘national- 
ity’ (Thoraval 1990), this mixed idiom must be 
regarded as a distinct language, one of the con- 
stitutive features of a ‘nationality’. It was named 
jingtang yu ‘scripture hall language’ because it 
was first shaped and used inside the mosques, in 
the jingtang, the ‘scripture hall’, a place devoted 
to Islamic classics and teaching (Yin 1996). 

Chinese Muslims, allegedly since the time of 
Hu Dengzhou (1522-1597), installed in every 
mosque the so-called ‘scripture hall education’, 
in order to train imams, or abong (< Persian 
axund), also named in Chinese ‘chiefs of reli- 
gion’. The traditional course consists of the study 
of the ‘Thirteen Classics’, eight in Arabic, includ- 
ing the Qur’dn, and five in Persian. Arabic lan- 
guage study comprises the study of grammar, 
with ’*Asds al-ulam, an abstract of four gram- 
matical treatises, and Daw  al-misbab by al- 
Mutarrizi (1143-1213). Language study also 
comprises a treatise on rhetoric, Mala’ or Sarh al- 
kafiya by ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Jami (1397-1477) 
and one on logic, Bayan or Talxis al-miftah by 
Sa‘d ad-Din at-Taftazani (1321-1389). Religious 
studies use excerpts of hadit: ’Arba‘tina xutab, 
which was used in China in Persian translation 
(it is worth noting that traditionally no great 
collections of badit were available). Religious 
study includes kalam or dogmatic theology 
with ‘Aqa@id al-Islam by Umar an-Nasafi 
(1068-1142); figh with Sarb al-wigqdya by 
Ubaydallah ibn Mas‘ud (d. 13.46) with its com- 
mentaries; and exegesis of the Our’dn, such as the 
Tafsir al-Jalalayn by Jalal ad-Din Muhammad 
ibn "Ahmad a8-Safii (d. 1459) and Jalal al-Din 
as-Suyuti (1445-1505). The Thirteen Classics 
are referred to by the Arabic name of Sabiga, as 
they are the essential books a prospective imam 
must study thoroughly. For further study, 70 
other books may be used, depending on the 
knowledge of the teacher and on his sectarian 
tendency (Yang and Yu 1995). Traditional Islam, 
called Oadim, adheres to the Hanafi madhab, as 
is the case with all religious trends in Chinese 
Islam except the Salafiyya, and has developed the 
above-mentioned ‘scripture hall teaching’. It 
remains until now the most popular movement 
in Chinese Islam. 
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Offshoots of Sufi brotherhoods coming from 
central Asia, the Kubrawiyya, the Qadiriyya, 
and the NaqSbandiyya, appeared in the north- 
west in the second half of the 17th century. 
These orders called for reform, relying on the 
support of books. The Jahriyya branch of the 
NaqSbandiyya introduced in the 18th century a 
sacred book entitled in Chinese Mingshale, an 
enigma for years for Western scholars, as the 
title, translated from Chinese characters, means 
‘Shining Sand’ (Lipman 1997:64-72). In reality, 
Minsar ‘The Saw’ was a small guide to recita- 
tions chanted at Sufi gatherings. It was shorter 
than other books and was violently opposed by 
the earliest orders, as it gained adherents by 
reducing the time of rituals, and subsequently 
the emoluments of religious servants. Thirty 
years later, a more recent offshoot of the 
Jahriyya NaqSbandiyya branch introduced new 
books in Arabic and was met with opposition 
(Aubin 1990). Rivalries between Sufi orders led 
to bloodshed and worsened Muslim rebellions 
in the 18th/roth centuries, which claimed millions 
of lives. 

Founded in the northwest in the late r9th cen- 
tury, the Ixwan movement, though claiming to 
follow the Hanafi madhab, relied on ‘Ten Great 
Books’, essentially from the Hanbali madhab 
and Wahhabi inspired authors, such as Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 1328), or one of his successors, 
Muhammad ?Amin al-Birkawi (d. 1573) and 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (1703-1766). 
Persian literature was simply abandoned. At the 
end of the 1930s, a scission of the Ixwan, 
directly influenced by the Wahhabi teaching in 
Mecca, called itself Salafiyya. Relying on newly 
imported Arabic religious books, it rejected the 
authority of the four madahib. Nowadays, 
flooded with Saudi literature, the Salafiyya is 
one of the most active Islamic trends in China. 
Arabic religious books are still invested with a 
sacred meaning. 

Although extremely rare, a religious litera- 
ture in Arabic appeared in China. In the south- 
western province of Yunnan from the mid- 
tg9th century onward, two scholars, Ma Fuchu 
(1794-1874) and one of his disciples, Ma 
Lianyuan (1841-1903), were taught in a tradi- 
tional Chinese Muslim way but knew Chinese as 
well, and traveled the Muslim world for pil- 
grimage and further knowledge (Lin 1990). In 
order to reform religious teaching, they wrote 
summaries of Arabic books, for instance gram- 
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mars (Kdfiya and Muttasiq books of nabw writ- 
ten by Ma Fuchu, Hawa for sarf by Ma 
Lianyuan), law books (‘Umdat al-Islam by Ma 
Lianyuan), and books of rituals, which were 
translated into Chinese at the end of the roth or 
the beginning of the zoth century. Ma Fuchu 
wrote in Arabic the story of his journeys from 
1841 to 1849. Ma Lianyuan, who signed by the 
name of Muhammad Nir al-Haqq ibn Luqman 
as-Sini, translated into Arabic the Tianfang 
xingli ‘The philosophy of Arabia’, an opus by 
the most famous Chinese Muslim scholar, Liu 
Zhi (ca. 1670-ca. 1730) under the title of Sarh 
al-lata’if (Wheidi 1994), retranslated in modern 
Chinese in 1982. A few other books are attested 
in Arabic, for instance a survey of Islamic doctrine 
for courses in Arabic language with its transla- 
tion published in 1937, and in 2000 a small 
NagqSbandiyya Mujaddidiyya Sufi order pub- 
lished a_ silsila and a pamphlet against 
Wahhabism, Sarh Sayf ad-Din. Other works 
may exist, stored by imams or Sufi orders and 
ignored by Chinese scholars, who until recently 
did not know Arabic, but there is little evidence 
that a large body of literature could exist. 

Apart from training disciples, imams, to- 
gether with assistants when the mosque can 
afford them, have the duty to convey basic 
Islamic knowledge, rituals, and extracts of the 
Quran to every Muslim depending on the 
mosque. For children, especially in rural areas, 
this was the only education available. To sup- 
port this basic teaching, various kinds of small 
booklets were written. Various Haiting (Xatm 
al-Ouran) contain a presentation of the Arabic 
alphabet with the pronunciation of letters, fol- 
lowed by the last part of the Ouran and the 
most famous *dydt, which are learnt by heart. 
Others called Zaxue ‘Miscellaneous studies’ 
treat rituals, prayers, gus/, fasting, prayers for 
marriage and funerals, du‘a’ for specific occa- 
sions, Qur’anic names to be given to babies, and 
so on. 

Religious training, even for advanced study, 
did not include learning the written Chinese lan- 
guage, which was an exception, depending on 
the sole intention and abilities of the scholar. As 
explanations of religious books were given in 
Chinese, Muslims developed, probably from the 
r8th century, the first alphabetic script for 
Chinese with Arabic letters written in a Persian 
style (Bausani 1968; Yin 1996). This script was 
called xiao’erjin, referring to marginal notes in 
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religious books, or xiaojing ‘secondary book’. It 
is still used by old people and those of younger 
generations who did not receive a general edu- 
cation. Booklets may be written in three kinds of 
script, Arabic, Chinese translation in xiao’erjin, 
and Chinese characters. Some texts are still 
published in this transcription and, significantly, 
a translation of the Our’dn was published 
officially for the first time in 1995 in the three 
scripts. 

Nowadays, Islamic publications are mostly 
private and mostly printed in Linxia in the 
northwestern province of Gansu. Publications 
do not often indicate the author’s name (some- 
times they only mention the ‘Quranic’ name, the 
Arabic name given to Muslim children by the 
imam), and sometimes not even the date or the 
publisher’s name, because they need an official 
agreement which private publishers do not care 
or dare to obtain. Since the mid-1980os, it is 
likely that all Islamic texts available in China, 
including some which were spared from destruc- 
tion during the Cultural Revolution and some 
brought from the rest of the Muslim world, have 
been printed. Classical Islamic books in Arabic 
are copied from the original Egyptian, Turkish, 
or Indian text for mosque teaching purposes. 
The Islamic literature in Chinese that appeared 
from the end of the 16th century, reprinted in 
late roth or mid-zoth century editions, bears 
the Arabic script along with the phonetic tran- 
scription in Chinese characters of the Arabic 
words. Other publications are translations, 
sometimes with a bilingual text. Different com- 
positions are made with Arabic and Chinese: the 
text can be mostly in Arabic with Chinese mar- 
ginal notes, or in Chinese with quotations of the 
Arabic sentences the text translates and explains. 
Recently, Saudi Arabian publications have been 
copied and sold mostly in Ixwan and Salafi 
bookstores. Many translations from contempo- 
rary Arab or Muslim authors also have been 
made by Chinese Muslims, who have often stud- 
ied abroad for several years in Arab or Muslim 
countries. Institutional scholars look down on 
this literature, called ‘popular’, which is badly 
written because these self-styled translators are 
not highly educated (Allés a.o. 2003). 

Since the beginning of the 2zoth century, 
Chinese Muslims have founded modern schools 
inside or outside mosques in order to offer gen- 
eral education in Chinese and religious educa- 
tion in Arabic, excluding the traditional Persian 
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language. As ties were established with the 
Muslim world at the beginning of the 2oth cen- 
tury, two teachers, ‘Ali Rida and Husayn Hafiz, 
were sent in 1907 to Beijing by the late Ottoman 
monarch, and two others by the Egyptian king 
in the 1930s, Muhammad ad-Dali and Muham- 
mad Ibrahim Fulayfil. The two monarchs sent 
books, stored in the Ft’ad Library in Beijing, 
which was destroyed during the Cultural 
Revolution. The People’s Republic, founded in 
1949, banned private confessional teaching from 
the early 1950s to the 1980s, until a more liberal 
stance allowed religious mosque education to 
resume and private Muslim schools to open. 
Moreover, except in Xinjiang for fear of seces- 
sionist feelings, the government allowed and 
sometimes encouraged the founding of private 
Muslim schools in order to provide education 
for people who could not attend increasingly 
expensive state schools or who left them early, 
for lack of money or lack of satisfactory 
achievements. Not daring to call themselves 
Islamic schools, these institutions, ranging from 
kindergartens to secondary-level schools, often 
call themselves ‘Sino-Arabic schools’ or ‘lan- 
guage’ schools (Gladney 1999). A more collo- 
quial Arabic is taught, even though the level 
remains low. For further studies, students from 
these schools try to go, at their own expense or 
with grants provided by Islamic countries, to 
Malaysia, Pakistan, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and 
elsewhere. Some make their living as translators, 
others become teachers in the private Muslim 
schools of China, but the vast majority leave the 
field of Islamic studies altogether. 

To develop relations and knowledge of the 
Arabic world, the government of the People’s 
Republic of China relied in the 1950s on twenty 
or so Muslim students who had been to study at 
al-Azhar in the 1930s and early r940s. They 
became university teachers, translators, Arabic 
broadcasting advisors — China had broadcast in 
Arabic from 1957 onward. The most famous 
graduate from al-Azhar, Ma Jian (1906-1978), 
in Arabic Muhammad Makin as-Sini, trans- 
lated during his years of study Confucius’ 
Analects into Arabic and various other books 
from Arabic. He was the first Arabic teacher at 
Beijing University in 1946 and was occasionally 
a translator for Chairman Mao. He collaborated 
in a Sino-Arabic dictionary but is much famed 
for his translation of the Our’an into colloquial 
Chinese, which became the main reference for 
scholars and for Muslims. Only two universities 
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taught Arabic in the early 1950s, out of nine or 
so universities or colleges (Xiang 1995). The 
first students of Arabic at Beijing University 
were all Muslims whereas today Chinese 
Muslims cannot pass the examination, which is 
set in English to enter university. Arabic has a 
modest place in both international relations and 
academic circles in the People’s Republic of 
China, whereas it remains attractive for Chinese 
Muslims, who have preserved the traditional 
mode of learning and attempt to develop knowl- 
edge of modern Arabic in modern, but poorly 
funded schools. 
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LEILA CHERIF-CHEBBI (Paris, France) 


Christian Middle Arabic 


1. DEFINITION 


For methodological reasons, two forms of 
Christian Middle Arabic are distinguished here, 
according to the date of the texts written in it: 
Early Christian Middle Arabic and Late 
Christian Middle Arabic. Early Christian 
Middle Arabic refers to the form of — Middle 
Arabic used in texts and/or manuscripts dating 
back to the 9th or the roth century. Many of 
these texts were copied in monasteries of South 
Palestine, among which the famous monastery 
of Saint Catherine in the Sinai (Blau 1966:20). 
Late Christian Middle Arabic refers to Middle 
Arabic used in texts and/or manuscripts written 
after the year 1000 (Knutsson 1974; Bengtsson 
1995; Grand’Henry 1984, 1988, 1996). This 
chronological distinction should not imply that 
two different linguistic types of Middle Arabic 
are referred to. Current research on Middle 
Arabic has not gone into deep enough detail to 
allow a linguistic definition of different layers of 
Middle Arabic. Fischer’s (1991:43 2-433) socio- 
linguistic definition seems to fit all linguistic 
forms of Middle Arabic encountered: 


I have proposed to call Middle Arabic all those texts 
written by authors who are not able to reach the 
high standard of educated Classical Arabic or who 
do not intend to do so [. . .]. As a result of this socio- 
linguistic definition, we notice that Middle Arabic 
texts were not only produced in former times, they 
are written in our times as well. 


At least, Middle Arabic may be identified 
through two characteristics. On the one hand, 
the history of Middle Arabic is undoubtedly 
connected with the history of Arabic dialects. 
On the other hand, “three standard types can be 
distinguished in Middle Arabic: Classical Arabic 
with Middle Arabic admixture; semi-classical 
Middle Arabic; classicized Middle Arabic” 
(Blau 1966:50-51). 


I. 


I. 


1. 


i. 


ll. 


Iv. 
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Owing to their tendency to use ‘correct’ language, 
but hampered by their deficient knowledge of 
Classical Arabic, Middle Arabic authors used forms 
which were neither Classical nor Middle Arabic 
forms and may, accordingly, be called pseudo-cor- 
rect features. Sometimes these pseudo-correct fea- 
tures take the shape of simple malapropisms [. . .]. 
In other cases, the pseudo-correct forms appear as 
hyper-corrections [. . .]: the writer, in his desire to 
use classical forms and avoid those of Middle 
Arabic, overshoots the mark and utilizes features 
peculiar to the language of prestige (i.e. Classical 
Arabic) even in positions which demand forms 
found equally in the lower language (i.e. Middle 
Arabic), thus using features ‘too correct’ [...]. 
There exists, however, another feature, emerging 
from the influence of a superior language upon its 
inferior, which we would propose to call hypo-cor- 
rection [...]. While the authors and copyists of 
Ancient South Palestinian texts tend to exaggerate 
the use of ‘correct forms’, employing hyper-correc- 
tion, they can also occasionally err in the opposite 
manner, in ‘correcting’ vulgar forms only to a par- 
tial extent, using hybrid forms ‘not sufficiently cor- 
rect’ (Blau 1966:50-51). 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND PHONETICS 


t Vowels 


Short a may shift to e/i and 4 to é/ (Blau 
1966:63-65, 2002:29). The most important 
information about the vowels in Early 
Christian Middle Arabic derives from the 
publication in 1901 of a bilingual Greek- 
Arabic fragment of Psalm LX XVIII (Violet 
tg9or), dating back to the 8th century (on 
this text, see Haddad 1992:159-164: the 
Psalm book is dated between 680 and 710). 
Long diphthongs are shortened: ha’it >hdayt 
‘wall’ (Blau 1966:67) or monophthongized: 
-ul@ika > kd» ‘those’ (Blau 1966:67); al- 
mawt > al-mut ‘death’ (Bengtsson 1995:105). 
Elision of short final vowels: frequent 
absence of the accusative “alif in nouns, 
absence of differentiation between imperfect 
forms terminating in endings with and with- 
out 7, absence of short final vowels in Greek 
transcriptions and in Arabic Bible transla- 
tions (Blau 2002:30; Bengtsson 1995:107). 

Lengthening of short vowels: sd instead of 
sa- preceding an imperfect as marker of the 
future tense, sometimes fal > fal, ka > kd and 
la > Ia (Blau 1966:68-80: orthographic 
and phonetic features not found so far in 
Late Christian Middle Arabic; but wa > 
wa in Knutsson 1974:52; Bengtsson 1995: 
100). 

u > u (Blau 1966:73). 
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il. 
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Iv. 


vi. 
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ha marking final -a in the pronominal suffix 
Ist person sg. -ya: ade, ‘my feet’ (Blau 
1966:75-76). 

the Classical Arabic syllable structure has 
changed: final closed syllabes may contain lo 
ng vowels in non-pausal position Wx J ‘it 
was not hidden’ (Blau 1966:77, 2002:30) 
alif maqsura bi-surat al-ya@ is often repre- 
sented by “alif: Yel ‘higher’ (Blau 1966:81, 
2002:32; Grand’Henry 1996:5, n.9). 


Consonants 


The glottal stop has weakened and nearly 
completely disappeared, so that it may be 
omitted in every position (Blau 1966:83- 
105, 2002:32-33; Knutsson 1974:60-76): 
di’b > dib ‘wolf’, rad?’ > radi ‘wicked’, ru’ya 
> ruyyd ‘vision’; 7’a > iya, 7d > iyd, wa > uwa, 
@d,@7a>d,wur>u,w>ww,y > yy. 

t >t, d > d: this phenomenon is marked as 
“quite probable” by Blau (1966:106) and is 
found systematically in some manuscripts 
in which all the Classical interdentals are 
superseded by the corresponding dentals 
(Grand’Henry 1988:234-291, see critical 
apparatus, manuscripts D and H). Now- 
adays, this phenomenon regularly appears in 
most Modern Arabic dialects, mainly in 
towns. Knutsson (1974:88) uses manuscripts 
in which a few words only have t and d, while 
elsewhere there are dentals. He assumes that 
in these cases the interdentals represent a sibi- 
lant pronunciation, like in modern Egyptian 
Arabic for some words (haytu > has, 
Knutsson 1974:89), but in certain cases, like 
723!/-32 ‘Edom’, dentals and interdentals 
“may have been looked upon as merely alter- 
native spellings” (Knutsson 1974:99). 

s > s: sometimes as an effect of dissimilation 
Ope ‘they are baptized’, J! ‘the horn’ 
(Blau 1966:110; Knutsson 1974:105-106). 
§ > s in loanwords from Aramaic: qo 
‘apostle’ (Blau 1966:111; Grand’Henry 
1996:21, Nn. 51). 

S > $1 yswo ‘hot’ (Blau 1966:113). 

d: it is probable that all spirants disappeared 
at one stage (Blau 1966:113, n. 175). 
d<dandd <d reflect a form of merger of 
both consonants, which probably occurred 
right from the start of Middle Arabic: ,2le 
‘it renders coarse’, cb ‘it was lost’, ,le> 
‘enclosures’, b> ‘it has come’ (Blau 1966: 
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II3-I14, 2002:34; Knutsson 1974:106- 
107); when d is replaced by d, which was the 
marked member of the pair, this tends to be 
the result of hypercorrection. 
gayn instead of ‘ayn: in ‘amiq ‘deep’, 3.5] 
‘the depth’ (Blau 1966:115; Knutsson 
1974:108). 
ta” marbuta, ta’ tawila, ’alif maqsura, alif 
mamduda alternate: cx!’ ‘daughter’, s+! 
‘one [fem.]’, 3, idl, Lidl ‘the virgin’, aXc, 
\X< ‘Acre’ (Blau 1966:119; Knutsson 
I974:1I1I). 
’alif fasila is very often spelled after every 
waw: \s2U ‘to the enemy’, |,>,! ‘I hope’, 
l,5 ‘toward, about, according to’ |,u, 
‘sons’ (Blau 1966:127-128, 2002:353 
Knutsson 1974:114; Grand’Henry 1988: 
257, N. 63). 


MoRPHOLOGY 


Pronouns 


Several pronouns are similar to those of 
Modern Arabic dialects: ‘anti ‘you [2nd pers. 
fem. sg.]’, -ub (3rd pers. masc. sg. suffix) 
‘him’, nabnad ‘we’ (Blau 1966:133-135; 
Knutsson 1974:116); this phenomenon is 
also reflected in Christian Middle Arabic 
texts written in Coptic characters (Blau 
1979:218). Pronominal suffixes in -kon and 
-hon appear in Late Christian Middle Arabic 
instead of Classical -kum and -hum, as in 
some Middle Eastern dialects (Blau 1966: 
133-135; Knutsson 1974:1 16-117). 

The demonstrative pronoun -Y3s ‘these’ > 
J de Ye Yb andy) > lJ.) ‘those’ 
(Blau 1966:127-128; Grand’ Henry 1996: 
54, l. 14). 

Interrogative pronouns: md was superseded 
by “ayy Say and its developments ..2.!, 44! 
‘what’, iY ‘why’ (Blau 1966:142-143). 
Indefinite pronouns: ..3 ‘something’ and 4+! or 
wel Jl ‘someone’ (Blau 1966:142-143). 


2.2 Verbs 


1. 


The verb in the perfect: elision of the short 
final vowels: semi’ ‘he heard’, fa-amtana‘ ‘and 
he refrained’ (8th century, Violet 1901) and 
suffixes -ti (scriptio plena for the 2nd pers. 
fem. sg.); -t# (2nd pers. masc. pl. before 
pronominal suffixes and isolated): | «1, ‘you 
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have seen’ (Blau 1966:145-146; Knutsson 
1974:119), as in Modern Arabic dialects. 
The verb in the imperfect: elision of final 
short vowels: yeqdir ‘he can’ (8th century, 
Violet 1901), yajib ‘he will bring’ (Blau 
1966:147-149). 

Form I occurs instead of Classical Arabic 
Form IV, especially in geminate and weak 
verbs: Cum ‘you felt’. Verbs IIw keep 7 in 
the imperfect as in Classical Arabic, but ini- 
tial “alif disappears: » ,»b, ‘and obey him’ 
(since the shift from Form I to Form IV is 
widespread in Christian Middle Arabic, the 
shift from Form IV to Form I could be a 
hypercorrection, Blau 1966:152-154). 
Form II may be used with the same meaning 
as Form I: , -» ‘to do harm’ (Blau 1966:15 5). 
Form III may be followed by a preposition 
marking the person affected by the action, 
e.g. JUL INI LIG, ‘and the whole min- 
gled with the whole’ (Blau 1966:157). 
Form IV appears very often instead of the 
Classical Form I: is! ‘to mean’, 4s! ‘to 
cure’, 431 ‘it was said’ (the latter may have 
been reshaped originally according to the 
pattern w-i-a of the sound verbs: ’uqila like 
kutiba, ?uktiba, and then produced new 
derivations, cf. Blau 1966:157-162). It 
may be concluded that in spite of the 
replacement of Form IV by Form I in 
Christian Middle Arabic, cases of the oppo- 
site shift occur either by hypercorrection 
or by orthographic confusion through the 
adding of a prosthetic “alif. 

The perfect and imperative of Form V and 
VI begin with ’it — instead of ta-: gb ‘he 
was clean’, JS! ‘speak!’, call_3! ‘I have 
been gracious’, .2© Insc! ‘let me alone!’ 
(Blau 1966:163-165). 

In geminate verbs, the two identical conso- 
nants may occur not contracted after long 
d: iozebe ‘argumentation’ (Blau 1966: 
167). In Late Christian Middle Arabic, the 
ist and 2nd persons in the perfect are 
formed according to the pattern of verbs 
IIT y: (x5 instead of (2.5 ‘you have over- 
turned me’ (Knutsson 1974:127). 

Verbs P: in Forms II, II, IV, V, and VIII 
these shift to the category of verbs Iw: | 5 
‘to hold council’, j.3! ‘to entrust’. Form 
VIII may have the pattern jinx! instead of 


Xi. 


Xii. 
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Classical Arabic iss! ‘to take’ (Blau 1966: 
168-172, 183) or the masdar slxxl 
‘unity’ (Grand’Henry 1996, 7, n. 11). 
The imperfect of Form II of verbs P may be 
spelled without the first radical consonant, 
€.g. um! > ‘that I establish you’ (Blau 
1966:171). 

Verbs IP pass into verbs IIw/y: (425 ‘to 
become chief’ (on the various forms of ra’a 
‘to see’ in Christian Middle Arabic, see Blau 
1966:173-176). 

Verbs IIP often pass into verbs IIIy: i+! 
‘we have sinned’ (Classical Arabic ja’a has 
the forms | ,& | > & ce and jaa bi ‘to come 
with’ produced the new verb jab/yijib ‘to 
bring’ as in Modern Arabic dialects, Blau 
1966:176-180). 

Verbs Iw sometimes retain the w in the 
imperfect: yajibu > yujib ‘it is necessary’, 
and the passive may be built without waw: 
yusafu > yusaf ‘it is described’ (Blau 
2002:40). The imperatives of Form I are 
formed with prosthetic “alif: |_3,) ‘inherit!’ 
(Blau 1966:180-184; Knutsson 1974: 
131). 

Verbs IIw/y: the breakdown of the mood 
system results in the occurrence of forms 
with long vowels where Classical Arabic 
demands a short one: » 5% J, ‘and he has not 
got up’ (Knutsson 1974:132) (in Early 
Christian Middle Arabic, hypercorrect 
yakun instead of Classical yaktinu occurs 
as well, Blau 1966:18 5-188). 

Verbs IIw/y: as in Modern Arabic dialects, 
there is a total merger of verbs IIIw to verbs 
Illy: gazawtu > gazayt ‘I raided’. Sometimes, 
-iya > -d: -u‘tiya > 7?u‘td ‘is given’ (Blau 
1966:190-191; Knutsson 1974:134). The 
3rd pers. masc. pl. of the perfect of those 
verbs whose second radical is followed by i 
ends in -iyt: | ,.% ‘they stayed’, | ,.5 ‘they 
forgot’ (Blau 1966:193; Knutsson 1974: 
134-135). Forms like lam tadri ‘you did not 
know’ or ’a‘tini ‘give me!’ may have been 
formed by analogy to the indicative after the 
moods had disappeared. Finally, nouns ter- 
minating in [-i7] in Classical Arabic in the 
nominative/genitive and [-iyan] in the accu- 
sative, end in [-7] in Christian Middle 
Arabic: gddin > qddi ‘judge’ (Blau 1966: 
190-201). 
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2.3. Nouns 


i. There are some changes in the gender of the 
nouns as in modern dialects, e.g. baq] ‘field’ 
and gamar ‘moon’ are used as feminines 
(Blau 1966:203-204); in the pronouns and 
the verbs (perfect, imperfect, imperatives, 
sometimes the participle and the adjective) 
the feminine plural is replaced by masculine 
plural: bo 5, 1,451 Lys! ok b ‘o you daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, go forth and behold!’ 
(Blau 1966:201-209, 2002:41; Knutsson 
1974:137). 

ii. The dual is about to disappear, being 
replaced by the plural. As in the masculine 
sound plural, the oblique case of the dual has 
superseded the nominative. -im has become 
the only ending of the masculine sound plu- 
ral (Blau 1966:224-228, 2002:42; Knutsson 
1974:13 8-139). 

iii. In the broken plural, there is a morphologi- 
cal attraction to “af‘Gl: Je)! ub ‘three 
men’ (Blau 1966:228). 

iv. The nisba -iyyin may be shortened to -in: 
oslaSs! ‘the Canaanites’ (Blau 1966:232; 
Knutsson 1974:144). 

v. ’af‘al at-tafdil is expressed for ‘better/best’ 
and ‘worse/worst’ by ’axyar and ’aSarr (Blau 
1966:233; Knutsson 1974:145). 


2.4. Numerals 


In numerals, ’abad > had ‘one’, and the com- 
posed numerals of dialectal type appear: bda‘Sar 
‘eleven’, itnd‘Sar ‘twelve’. Numerals are used 
without Classical Arabic concord (Blau 1966: 
236-241; Grand’Henry 1996:9, n. 19). 

2.5 Prepositions 

For prepositions (Blau 1966:241-254), some 
remarkable uses in Early Christian Middle 
Arabic should be mentioned: bi- may replace ff, 
but more often, ff replaces bi-; ff may replace 
‘ala; ka-mitl replaces ka- (ka-mitl was already 
obligatory in Classical Arabic before pronouns, 
e.g. ka-mitli-hi instead of *ka-hu); li- replaces 
ila; bi-manzila is used with the sense of ‘as, like’; 
li-makdn is used as a preposition denoting cause 
in Ancient South Palestinian (Blau 1966:253), 
which seems to be related with a2, ‘because’ in 
Late Christian Middle Arabic (Grand’Henry 
1996:27, n. 1; Lentin 1997:I, 275). 


3. 


i. 


ll. 


Iv. 


Vv. 


Vi. 
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SYNTAX 


Mood endings: The disappearance of mood 
endings is reflected by the omission of final 
short vowels and the absence of differentia- 
tion between imperfect forms terminating in 
endings with and without m: lam tuqirruna 
‘you have not acknowledged’ (Blau 2002:45); 
Jet oyreut gly ‘but you did not listen to 
my word’ (Knutsson 1974:148); ge |»! 
lpi GMI dye, YI ‘and drink from the ves- 
sels, from which my servants are drinking!’ 
(Bengtsson 1995:141). 
Concord: whereas in Classical Arabic a verb 
preceding its subject is put in the singular, in 
Middle Arabic the preceding verb tends to 
agree in number with the following sub- 
ject: (+L! ysis ‘some say’ (Blau 1967a:277); 
logge 94 |_JU3 ‘and the children of Judah said’ 
(Knutsson 1974:152); Bk! bs: ‘and her 
two sons married’ (Bengtsson 1995:143). 
Concord of things is sometimes expressed by 
a plural: giv 33 Jl alii, ‘and his swords, 
which he has sharpened’ (Blau 1967a:286); 
prsSus GH! | su ‘they erected the villages and 
dwelt in them’ (Knutsson 1974:157). 
aysa has become invariable: Jadl, (2 jl 
wel, 4 ‘it and reason are not the same thing’ 
(Blau 1967a:307); Yl Cpe5 Gad eb ‘for you 
are not going to die now’ (Knutsson 1974: 
158). 
Loss of case endings: the accusative “alif is 
sometimes omitted in indefinite triptotic 
nouns: Ly gue ol ols ‘and if he is beautiful 
and pretty’ (Blau 1967a:324); dbl GSI oY 
4. ‘since the Lord has destroyed a tribe’ 
(Knutsson 1974:159). On the other hand, 
Christian Middle Arabic uses -an in short 
words, irrespective of case: JSL lel gS ws 
‘and nobody ate’ (Blau 1967b:327); 
Salm! Coe 8 Ke gS J ‘there was no king in 
the house of Israel’ (Knutsson 1974:165). 
*idafa: sometimes, the definite article is 
added to the status constructus: Joly ,boYl 
@LsIl ‘by patience and well doing’ (Blau 
1967a:3 51); ted! OSI! ‘chariots of iron’ 
(Knutsson 1974:168). 
Syntax of numerals: some changes point 
to a more dialectal syntax of numerals, 
combined with hypercorrections: ely a 
‘seven weeks’, ich. .tc Wl ‘twelve hours’, 
43 op pics I ‘twenty-two villages’, na. 
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dk ‘seventy kings’ (Blau 1967a:371-3723 
Knutsson 1974:168-171; see also Grand’ 
Henry 1996:9, n. 20, 41, n. 103). 

vii. Presentatives: hdda and huwa-da are to be 

mentioned: UI | J» ‘behold, here I am’; 

glu! 13,» ‘behold, the beasts’ (Blau 1967a: 

463, 465); edu! us 14g3 ‘and behold, I 

havesent you’; aol LI! igs ‘and behold, I 

will put’ (Knutsson 1974:177). 

Subordinate asyndetic clauses: these occur 

in Classical Arabic as well, but less fre- 

quently than in Christian Middle Arabic 
or in Modern Arabic dialects (— serial 
verbs): ge WI! gle | is ‘this man teaches 
men to worship God’ (Blau 1967b:498); 
rey oA LS ‘we, however, cannot marry 

them’ (Knutsson 1974:177). 

ix. Relative clauses: alladi has become in- 
variable and no longer agrees with the 
antecedent in number, gender, and case; 
Led pK5 3 cil GUY aro ‘all the countries 
where Ihave scattered you’ (Blau 1967b: 
550) Ul ngXbe! GU cls! ‘the Amorites, 
whom God has destroyed’ (Knutsson 
1974:178). 

x. Temporal clauses: haytu, which originally 
had a local sense, has come to be used as a 
temporal conjunction: c.» ‘[. . .] since, as’ 
(Blau 2002:198); jy! SY cdlo > ‘when 
you are in distress’ (Knutsson 1974:183). 

xi. Causal clauses: bina seems still to be tem- 
poral in Early Christian Middle Arabic 
(bina ‘when’, Blau 2002:198), but may 
shift to a causal meaning in Late Christian 
Middle Arabic: sys jc oe dedi ale ab 
‘let Baal pronounce judgment against him, 
because he has cut down his altar’ 
(Knutsson 1974:184). 


vill. 


Most of the linguistic peculiarities described 
here also appear in Christian Middle Arabic 
texts of Coptic origin (Blau 1979:215-262, 
2002:1§ 5-167; Rets6 1984:317-337; Czap- 
kiewicz 1984:27-46). 
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Cilician Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


1.1 Area and range 


The Arabic dialects of Cilicia (Southern Turkey) 
are spoken in the three large cities of the Cilician 
Plain (Cukurova), namely Adana, Tarsus, and 
Mersin, as well as in about 25 villages situated to 
the south of these towns (see map). The total 
number of an estimated 70,000 Arabic speakers 
comprises three communities who differ in both 
religion and dialect: 66,500 Nusayri-Alawis, 
4,000 Sunnis and 1,000 Christians (the latter two 
groups found only in Mersin). Cilician Arabic is 
isolated both from the Arab countries themselves 
and from other Arabic speaking minorities in 
— Turkey (Prochazka 2002a:2-12). Though 
Cilician Arabic is, to a great extent, understand- 
able to the Arabs of Antioch (— Antiochia 
Arabic), in their communications with other 
Arabic speakers, particularly farm workers from 
the Urfa area, Cilician Arabs use Turkish. There 
are very few external influences, since Literary 
Arabic is completely unknown and contacts with 
other Arabs are rare. 

T.2 


Speakers 


Most Arabic speakers in Cilicia are farmers. 
Those living in towns are usually craftsmen and 
unskilled workers. For religious reasons, both 
the Alawis and the Christians are strictly 
endogamic. Because people under 30 years old 
have completely switched to Turkish, the 
dialects of Cilicia are a variety of Arabic in dan- 
ger of becoming extinct in a few decades (see 
Prochazka 1999). 


1.3. Position and linguistic type 


The dialects of all three communities are seden- 
tary dialects belonging to the Syro-Palestinian 
group. The Alawi dialects exhibit a striking 
resemblance to those of their co-religionists in 
the province of Antioch (Arnold 1998) in partic- 
ular and to the Syrian coastal dialects in general 
(Behnstedt 1997: map sor). The Sunni dialect of 
Mersin shares many features with the vernacu- 
lars of the larger towns along the Syrian coast 
(Lattakia, Banyads), and the mixed Christian 
dialect of this town shows affinities with the 
Christian dialect of Antioch. Although not very 
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diversified, and mutually fully understandable, 
the Alawi dialects of Cilicia can be divided into 
three groups more or less corresponding to the 
cities of Adana, Tarsus, Mersin, and their sur- 
rounding villages (for details see Prochazka 
2002:4-14). The image of Cilician Arabic in 
the surrounding society is very poor. It is never 
used in education or in the media, nor is it ever 
written. 


1.4 Historical evidence 


The presence of Arabic-speaking people in the 
region is attested as early as the 17th century. 
However, apart from general remarks about the 
language by early Western travelers, Cilician 
Arabic was not described in any detail until the 
1980s. 


1.5 State of research and main sources 


A preliminary sketch of the dialect of Adana was 
published by Jastrow (1983). A comprehensive 
grammar, including numerous texts and an analy- 
sis of the Turkish impact, is Prochazka (2002a). 
For a description of the overall sociolinguistic 
situation in the area, see Prochazka (1999). 
The original recordings of many of the texts 
in Prochazka (2002a) are available in the Semi- 
tic Language Archive (<http://, www.semarch. 
uni-hd.de/index.php4>, under Syrien-Palastina, 
Tiirkei-Siid). 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


The reference dialect for the following descrip- 
tion is the Alawi dialect of the city of Adana. 
Some differences within the Alawi dialects them- 
selves as well as a few striking features of the 
Sunni dialect of Mersin will also be discussed. 
The Christian dialect of this city, because of its 
heterogeneous character will not be treated. 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Inventory 


2.1.1.1 Consonants 


2.1.1.1.1 Inventory 
List of consonants: b, t, t, d, d, k, gq, m,n, 1, f, s, 
Zy $555 f5 X58, b, w, y, I. 

Marginal consonants: mainly due to assi- 
milatory processes, the following marginal 
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consonants are used in Cilician Arabic: ’, v, g, z, 
é, 2. In addition to these, p is found in borrow- 
ings from Turkish. 


2.1.1.1.2 Historical remarks 

The interdentals have shifted to postdental plo- 
sives, both j and g are preserved (only in the 
Sunni dialect q >’). Typical is velarization and 
labialization of b (e.g. bitt sab“ ‘young girl’) and 
palatalization of k (e.g. kYél ‘eat!’). 


2.1.1.1.3. Phonetic realization 

Secondary velarization is very common, es- 
pecially with r (e.g. baqra ‘cow’), but not 
phonemic. 


2.1.1.1.4 Sociolinguistic variables 

By most urban, especially male, speakers g is 
pronounced as k (Prochazka 2002:19). Fur- 
thermore, young and urban speakers tend to 
have a very weak articulation of the pharyngeal 
and velarized consonants. 


2.1.1.2 Vowels 


2.1.1.2.1 Inventory 

Short: i, a; long: a, é, 7, 6, a. Under the impact of 
Turkish e, 1, 0, 6, u, i have gained a marginal 
phonemic status. 


2.1.1.2.2 Historical remarks 

/i/ < *iand *u; regarding the two new phonemes 
é and o: /é/ < *a by ’imala and, in some cases < 
* ay; /0/ < *aw and, pre-pausal, < *u. Final *@ and 
*@ have changed to /i/ if the preceding syllable 
contains an historical /i/ (not /i/ < *u), otherwise 
they have remained /a/, e.g. dinyi ‘world’, Siti 
‘winter’, ma‘na ‘sense’, sama ‘sky’. Exceptions 
are the feminine forms of color adjectives where 
*@ > fil after front and non-emphatic conso- 
nants, e.g. sawdi ‘black’, hamra ‘red’. 


2.1.1.2.3. Phonetic realization 

It is worth noting that in the environment of 
front consonants /d/ and /a/ are often pro- 
nounced as 6 and d, e.g., tom ‘twin’ and tkiin 
‘she is’. 


2.1.1.2.4 Distribution 

Short /a/ is subject to changes conditioned by 
syllable types and/or consonantal environment. 
In pre-tonic closed syllables /a/ becomes /i/ not 
only when followed by a, 4, é, ay (e.g. ‘itSan 
‘thirsty’, txibbayt ‘I hid myself’) but also in the 
patterns *maf“l and *tafGl (e.g. miftuh 
“opened’). 
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Restricted to noun patterns, a shift of penulti- 
mate /a/ > /i/ occurs in the environment of front 
consonants, e.g. *jabal > jabil ‘mountain’. In 
Tarsus and several neighboring villages, how- 
ever, penultimate /a/ is split into i, a, or o, condi- 
tioned by the adjacent consonants (details in 
Prochazka 2002a:28-30), e.g. *laban > labin 
‘yoghurt’, “azraq > azraq ‘blue’, *hatab > 
hatob ‘wood’. This dialect also shows the shift 
of penultimate /a/ > 6 in the environment of back 
or velarized consonants, e.g. silton ‘sultan’, 
biton ‘walls’. 


2.1.1.3. Diphthongs 

There are two diphthongs, /ay/ and /aw/. Cilician 
Arabic exhibits the rare feature that the two 
diphthongs have not developed in a parallel way. 
Roughly speaking, /ay/ is usually retained but 
/aw/ appears only in open syllables and has been 
monophthongized in closed syllables, e.g. sayf 
‘sword’, mot ‘death’, dawra ‘excursion’. For the 
numerous exceptions and the historical develop- 
ment see Prochazka (2002a:51-55). For diph- 
thongs in pausal forms, see 2.1.2.2. 


2.1.1.4 Consonant clusters 

The syllables CCC and -CC remain unchanged 
unless C2 is 1, m,n, r, e.g. kalbkin ‘your dog’, but 
bagilkin ‘your mule’; milb ‘salt’, but babir ‘sea’. 
In CC- mostly an anaptyctic vowel appears, 
e.g. *bnat ‘girls’. 


2.1.1.5 Stress 

The stress lies on the last syllable if it is long 
(i.e. VC, VCC), otherwise it is on the penultimate 
syllable. 

2.1.2 Phonotactics 

2.1.2.1 Conditioned ’imdla 

Cilician Arabic has a conditioned > ’imdla, i.e. 
/a/ usually shifts to /é/ if there is or was a short or 
long /i/ (but not /i/ < *u, *a) in an adjacent sylla- 
ble, e.g., *lisan > Isén ‘tongue’, *sakakin > 
skékin ‘knives’, *fatih > fetib ‘opening’, nijjar, 
helps’. There are many exceptions, some of them 
phonologically motivated, some of them lexical- 
ized (see Prochazka 2002a:40-47), e.g. ’imdla 
never occurs in the sequence dyi and next tor. In 
the Sunni dialects of Mersin the ?imdla is more or 
less restricted to the patterns fi‘al/fi‘lal (Pro- 
chazka 2002a:205-206). 
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2.1.2.2 Pausal forms 
Final vowels in pause are lowered and/or diph- 
thongized. Frequently found pausal phenom- 
ena, typical for all Alawi dialects, are: -a > aw, -i 
> -e/-ey, -u > -o/ow, and the same for long vow- 
els. In Tarsus i < iis not lowered, but only diph- 
thongized: e.g., bayti > baytay ‘my house’. 
Vowels which historically were not in final 
position are never subject to pausal change. This 
has led to a secondary phonemization of pausal 
phenomena in forms such as nsé ‘forget [fem.]!’ 
< *insi, versus nsi ‘forget [fem.] him!’ < *insih. 
2.1.3. Morphophonology 
2.1.3.1 Elision 
Cilician Arabic is a non-différentiel dialect, i.e., 
both a and iare usually elided in open unstressed 
syllables, e.g. *katabt > ktabt ‘I wrote, *simi‘t > 
smit ‘I heard’. Exceptions are found among sevy- 
eral verbal forms. In the imperfect of Form I the 
basic vowel is stressed and therefore not elided, 
e.g. yismdu ‘they hear’, yiktibu ‘they write’. In 
the perfect a and iare elided when an inflectional 
suffix is attached, but preserved when a pro- 
nominal suffix is attached (Prochazka 2002A<: 
32-37, 106-108), e.g. gatlu ‘they hit’ versus 
gatdlu ‘he hit him’, sim‘u ‘they heard’ versus 
simi‘u ‘he heard him’. In contrast to other Syrian 
dialects, this phenomenon occurs also in the 
derived forms, e.g. mawwdta ‘he killed her’, 
“éwanu ‘he helped him’. 


2.1.3.2 Shortening and lengthening 

Both phenomena are restricted to a very few 
cases, especially the shortening of @ before gem- 
inated consonants and the lengthening of short 
vowels in the imperative sg. masc. of Form I (see 
2.2.6.2.1). 


2.1.3.3 Suffixation 
3rd pers. sg. fem. perfect: In Form I, the form 
remains unchanged when combined with a con- 
sonantal suffix, but is lengthened when com- 
bined with a vocalic suffix, e.g. gatlitkin, qatlitu 
(some speakers gatiltu) ‘she hit you/him’. In 
the derived forms usually both kinds of suf- 
fixes cause a metathesis: ftahmit > ftahimtu, 
ftabimtkin ~ (ftabmitkin) ‘she understood 
him/you’. 

3rd pers. pl. perfect: no pecularities, e.g. qatlu 
‘they hit’, gatliwa ‘they hit her’ (for suffixation 
to participles see 2.2.6.3). 
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2.2 Morphology 


In contrast to the related dialects along the 
Syrian coast, there is no gender distinction in the 
2nd and 3rd persons plural. 
2.2.1 Pronouns 
2.2.1.1 Personal independent 
A typical feature of all Alawi dialects is the ini- 
tial h- in all 2nd persons. This can be explained 
by analogy with the pronouns of the 3rd 
persons. 

3rd sg .masc. huwi~hu 

3rd sg. fem. hiyi~hi 

3rd pl. hinni(n) 

2nd sg. masc. hint 

2nd sg. fem. hinti 

2nd pl. hintu 

Ist sg. ana 

ist pl. nibna 

In the Sunni dialect the 2nd persons are 
inte~itte, inti~itti, intu~ittu. 


2.2.1.2 Possessive/object suffixes 
There exist morphological variants depending 
on the final sound of the word to which the suf- 
fix is attached (for details see Prochazka 2002a: 
64-67). Worth mentioning is that the historical 
h- in the 3rd pers. sg. masc./fem. and 3rd pers. 
pl. has disappeared in all forms following a con- 
sonant and in most forms following a vowel. 

Suffixes after -C: 

3rd sg. masc. -u 

3rd sg. fem. -a 

3rd pl. -in 

2nd sg. masc. -ak 

2nd sg. fem. -ik 

2nd pl. -kin 

Ist sg. -i/-ni 

ist pl. -na 


2.2.1.3. Indirect object suffixes 

These are formed by attaching the above-men- 
tioned suffixes to the basis /-: e.g. katabli ‘he 
wrote me’. Combined with 3rd pers. sg. fem., 
suffixes with an initial consonant often cause a 
metathesis: e.g., jabiltkin ~ jabitilkin ‘she 
brought to you’ (Prochazka 2002:111-112). 


2.2.1.4 Demonstratives 
In the region of Adana the forms for the near 
deixis are hada, hadi, hawdi, for the far haka, 
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haki, hawki. In the regions of Mersin and Tarsus 
the forms for the near deixis are hada, hdya, 
hawdin ~ hawdin, for the far hdaka, haki, 
hawkin/(i). The Sunni dialects have hada, hadi ~ 
haydi, hadol ~ had6n and hadak, hadik, hadok. 

A short form exists for both the near (ha-) and 
the far (bak-) deixis. The latter is not common in 
other dialects of the Syro-Palestinian group, e.g. 
hak-irrijjal ‘that man’. 


2.2.1.5 Presentatives 

The most common form is the invariable kwd. 
When referring to a person, it often gets the cor- 
responding suffix, e.g. kanitu, kanita, kanitin 
‘here he, she is/they are!’ There exists a variant 
kwanit-; and in the village of Kazanli kabnit- is 
heard (Prochazka 2002:150). 


2.2.1.6 Relative pronoun 

The relative pronoun il is identical with the de- 
finite article and causes the use of the construc- 
tus state (see 2.3.1). Without a head noun hal is 
usually used, e.g. hal b-yirkig hék fi ‘which he 
digs with’. 


2.2.1.7. Interrogative pronouns 

min ‘who?’, Sa ‘what?’, ayna ‘which?’, e.g. bi 
ayna bara qé“d ‘in which neighborhood does he 
live?’ (the Sunnis have masc. ému, fem. éna), and 
Sikil ‘what kind of?’ (e.g. b Sikil ‘arabay ‘with 
what kind of car?’). 

2.2.2 Adverbs 

2.2.2.1 Temporal 

Besides the widespread hallaq (< halwaqt) 
‘now’, Cilician Arabic uses some very special 
temporal adverbs, among them killmas ‘always’, 
mnistaxx ‘just now’ (< *min sd‘it ilaxar), ba‘da 
‘after that’, min ‘atiq ‘formerly’, ilgada ‘at noon’, 
illeli ‘today’, illéli ‘alambikra ‘this morning’ 
(Prochazka 2002:163). 


2.2.2.2 Local 

hon(i), in Kayish honit ‘here’; honik(i) hawnik, 
(rarely) nik ‘there’. A third deixis ‘just here’ 
exhibits the interesting extended forms of 
hon: honstini, honstayni, honaystuni (Prochazka 
2002a:133). 


2.2.2.3 Manner 
hék(i), in Mirseloglu hakibni ‘so’; habbusi ‘a lit- 
tle’. kmayn ‘also’ is often found with additional 
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endings when emphasized: kmaynta, kmayn- 
tanax. 


2.2.2.4 Interrogatives 

lasu ‘why?’; Skif ‘how?’; wayn ‘where?’; aSqad, 
asqa, asqay ‘how much?’ (Prochazka 2002Aa: 
135); amtan ~ émtan ‘when?’. 

2.2.3 Particles 

2.2.3.1 Article 

There is only a definite article i/, shortened after 
a preceding vowel to / and assimilated to the tra- 
ditional sun-letters and to j, ¢. 


2.2.3.2 Genitive marker 

No genitive marker, but a special analytic form 
of the genitive is used (see 2.3.1). 

2.2.3.3. Negations (see 2.3.5.5) 
2.2.3.4 Existentials 

fi, mafi ~afi ‘there is, there is not’. 


2.2.3.5 Prepositions 

The following innovations are worth noting: 
the functions of la and ‘ala have merged to a 
high degree (Prochazka 2002a:13 6-138), and 
giddam is used in local and temporal sense, e.g., 
giddam ilgada ‘before noon’. xalf ‘behind’; fog 
‘above, upon’, e.g. fog ilmasdy ‘upon the table’; 
jOfat ‘inside of’; mbédi ‘next to’; qdrsit (< 
Turkish karsz) ‘opposite to’. 


2.2.3.6 Conjunctions 

Besides several Turkish loans, e.g. Cciinkii 
‘because of’ and keske ‘if [for wishes]’, Cilician 
Arabic uses some other peculiar forms: tak-ma 
(Sunnis: bén-ma) ‘until’, missi ‘the moment’, “ist 
‘because of’. 


2.2.4 Noun 


2.2.4.1 Gender 

Feminina without the fem. marker -a/-i are all 
nouns which denote animate beings of female 
sex, e.g. artis ‘bride’, as well as expressions for 
several paired parts of the body: dan ‘ear’, ‘ayn 
‘eye’, id ‘hand’, ijir ‘foot’, isbi‘ ‘finger’, tiz ‘but- 
tocks’. Besides the common unmarked feminine 
nouns (nar, ard, Sams, rub), darb ‘road’, mayy 
‘water’, kirsi ‘chair’, and — with some exceptions 
—sikkin ‘knife’ and trig ‘time [fois] are also fem- 
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inine. Some of these nouns usually get a t-suffix 
in the construct state, e.g. ’isbi‘ti ‘my finger’. 


2.2.4.2 Productive patterns 

Cilician Arabic has lost the ability for the cre- 
ation of new words because lexical gaps are 
almost always filled by loans from Turkish. 
Neither diminutives nor the so-called nisba-end- 
ing are productive any more. Petrified remains, 
however, are found in a few words, such as the 
diminutive xbayzi ‘bread’ and the nisba-form 
tirki ‘Turk’. 


2.2.4.3 External and internal plural 

Like other peripheral dialects of Arabic, Cilician 
Arabic shows a tendency toward the use of 
external instead of internal plurals. Above all, 
the feminine plural morpheme -dt is widely used, 
not only for loanwords (e.g. éatalat ‘forks’) but 
also together with or instead of internal plurals 
(e.g. jbelat ‘mountains’, rdsat ‘heads’.) Except 
for kbar ‘big’ and zgdr, ‘small’ internal plurals of 
adjectives are not found (Prochazka 2002:119). 


2.2.4.4 Unusual plural patterns 

A peculiarity of Cilician Arabic are fa‘al and fi‘al 
(Prochazka 2002:120). The first corresponds to 
the singulars fi‘/a and fa‘la and thus has replaced 
the pattern fi‘al, found in other Syro-Palestinian 
dialects, e.g. *ibri-abar ‘needles’, kirsi-karas 
‘chairs’, salli-salal ‘baskets’. fi‘al is only found in 
siba‘ ‘fingers’ and difar ‘fingernails’. 


2.2.4.5 Pseudo-dual 

The — pseudo-dual appears only with dinayn 
‘(two) ears’; all other nouns denoting paired 
parts of the body have internal plural forms, e.g. 
diyyat ‘hands’. 


2.2.4.6 Colors and deficiencies 
Except ‘aswid ‘black’, all words of this category 
have the pattern “af‘al. 


2.2.5 Numerals 

The feminine of wéhid ‘one’ has the unique form 
wedi (discussed in Prochazka 2002a:72). 
Numerals from 3 to ro and from 11 to 19 have 
two different sets, depending upon how the 
number is used: either as a pure number in isola- 
tion, or as the modifier of a noun. Thus in 3-10 
the isolated forms have the feminine ending 
(e.g. tlati, arb’a ‘three’, ‘four’) disappearing in 
the construct state except when combined with 
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alaf ‘thousands’ and ’iyém ‘days’ (e.g. xamst 
iyem ‘five days’.) 

In 11-19, the set used for counting a noun has 
preserved the final -r, e.g., tminta‘S ‘18’ versus 
tminta ‘Sir zalmi‘18 men’. The word for ‘100’ is mi 
(<*miyi). 


2.2.5.1 Ordinal numbers 

As in some other peripheral dialects (e.g. > 
Cypriot Arabic, Borg 1985:129), all ordinal 
numbers except awwil ‘first’ and téni ~ tani ‘sec- 
ond’ have been borrowed from Turkish (see 
Prochazka 2002:149-1 50,186). 


2.2.5.2 Count nouns 

Several characteristic count nouns exist to 
express a unit of a collective, e.g. girs bandura 
‘one tomato’, ‘irg *flayfli ‘one pepper’. 


2.2.6 Verb 


2.2.6.1 Forms 


2.2.6.1.1 FormI 
In both the perfect and the imperfect there are 
two bases: faal, fiil and yif‘al, yif Tl. 
Complementary combination of perfect and 
imperfect forms is preferred, i.e. most verbs are 
either of the faal/yifGl or the fi%il/yif‘al type. 
Except in combination with final weak roots, 
the latter type is almost exclusively used for 
intransitive verbs. In numerous cases Old Arabic 
intransitive verbs of the a-type have been trans- 
formed to the i-type, e.g. riji‘ ‘to come back’, 
rigid ‘to run’, sii] ‘to burn [intr.]’ (Old Arabic 
Saala ‘to light’). 

In only two verbs does vowel alternation in 
the basis express different concepts: gala/yigli ‘to 
boil [trans.]’ versus gili/yigla ‘to boil [intr.]’. 


2.2.6.1.2 Derived Forms 

While Form IX f‘all/yif‘all is still found in finite 
verbs (participles are formed in Form II), there is 
no evidence for Form IV and, except in the Sunni 
dialect, only one single verb in Form X (see 
Prochazka 2002:96). Form VIII fta‘al/yiftil is 
quite rare and not productive. 

Form II (fa‘al/yfa“il) is very frequent and often 
causative to Form I, e.g. fat ‘enter’-fawwat ‘to let 
enter’, or denominal. Besides many transitive 
verbs, a few frequent intransitive verbs are found, 
e.g. waqqaf ‘to stand’. In Forms III and VI some 
verbs have an ’imala, e.g. faal ~ feil/yfaal ~ yfeaGl 
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and ifdal ~ tfé“l/yitfa‘al ~ yitfeil. Form V 
tfa“al/yitfa“al serves mostly for reflexive or pas- 
sive formations corresponding to Form Il, e.g. 
xassal ‘to wash’-txassal ‘to wash oneself’. Form 
VII nfa‘al/yinfil is very productive and functions 
primarily to form passive verbs corresponding to 
Form I, even if the first radical is n, l, e.g. nisi ‘to 
forget’-nnasa ‘to be forgotten’, lamm ‘to collect’ 
-nlamm ‘to be collected’. 


2.2.6.2 Inflection of imperfect and perfect 


2.2.6.2.1 Imperfect: paradigm 


3. sg. masc. yiftah 
3. sg. fem. tiftah 
3. pl. yiftdbu 

2. sg. masc. tiftab 
2. sg. fem. tiftabi 

2. pl. tiftabu 

1. sg. iftab ‘I open’ 

1. pl. niftab 

Imperatives: ftah, ftahi, ftabu 


Thus, Cilician Arabic belongs to the iktib-niktib 
type. In both a- and i-bases, the form vowel is 
retained in the whole paradigm by means of 
stressing it in those forms with an inflectional 
suffix. Verbal prefixes see 2.3.5.1. 


2.2.6.2.2 Perfect: paradigm 


3. sg. masc. fatah 
3. sg. fem. fathit 
3. pl. fathu 

2. sg. masc. ftabt 
2. sg. fem. ftabti 
2. pl. ftabtu 

1. sg. ftabt 

1. pl. ftabna 


A very interesting feature of the Sunni dialect 
of Mersin is that, in most cases, a distinction is 
made between rst pers. sg. and 2nd pers. sg. 
masc., e.g. ftabit ‘I opened’ versus ftaht ‘you 
opened’ (Prochazka 2002a:208). 


2.2.6.3 Participles 

The active participle of Form 1 is fe‘il; for intran- 
sitive verbs denoting a condition fi/dn is used, 
e.g. mirdan ‘being ill’. In the Mersin area the lat- 
ter occurs in many verbs of the /ffil-type, e.g. 
Sirban ‘drinking’. The passive participle has the 
pattern mif‘Ul, e.g. miftub ‘opened’, exhibiting 
the unique feature of a mi-prefix where other 
dialects normally have ma-. In the derived 
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forms, no difference between active and passive 
participles exists, e.g. mammar ‘building, built’, 
m‘éewan ‘helping, being helped’. 

Participles of transitive verbs can get suffixes, 
e.g. remiha ‘he has left her’. Sg. fem. participles 
for the rst and 3rd persons with suffixes are 
formed regularly, e.g. gétli > qétlitni, qétiltu ‘she 
has beaten me/him’. For the 2nd person, by anal- 
ogy with the corresponding finite perfect form, 
the pattern fé‘ilt7- is used, e.g. gétiltini ‘you [fem.] 
have beaten me’. 


2.2.6.4 Verbal nouns 

Verbal nouns are relatively rare and there is no 
evidence of them in Forms V—X. In Form I ver- 
bal nouns of the following patterns are found: 
fal, fil, f'al(a), f°él(a), f‘ula, fa‘ila. For Form II 
the pattern tif Z is used, combined with IIIw/y 
roots tif ‘ay or tif a/i, e.g. tiSG ‘lightning’, tisway 
~ tiswa ‘making’, for Form III mfa‘la/mfe‘la. 


2.2.7. Weak verbs 


Geminated verbs 

All verbs of this category have the same patterns 
as, e.g. fazz/yfizz ‘to jump’, except words mean- 
ing ‘to stay’ which have an a-imperfect: ydamm 
(Adana), ydall ~ ytamm (Mersin, Tarsus). For 
the vowel change in the perfect forms, e.g. batt, 
bittayt ‘he, I put’, see 2.1.1.2.4. The active par- 
ticiple is regular, e.g. bétit ‘putting’. 


2.2.7.1 


Verbs P 

In Form I only two verbs of this type exist: akal 
(variant kdl)/yakil ‘to eat’? and ‘axad/yaxid ‘to 
take’. Forms with vocalic inflectional suffixes in 
the perfect lose their first syllable, e.g. kalt, xadt 
‘Late, took’. The active participles are ékil, éxid 
(but Mersin kayil, xdyid). The passive partici- 
ples are formed in Form VIII, e.g. mittékal, mit- 
téxad. Imperatives: kél, kili, kilu ‘eat!’ and xéd, 
xidi, xidu ‘take!’. 


pee ag Bo > 


2.2.7.3. Verbs Iw/y 

Except wiji/yja‘ ‘to hurt’, all verbs show the 
preservation of the initial w, although in the 
imperfect, and above all in the 2nd persons, vari- 
ants with # are also used, e.g. wigi‘/yiwqa‘ ~ 
yuqa’. The root waf is only combined with 
Form II, e.g. waqqaf/ywaqgqif ‘to stop [transi- 
tive/intransitive]’. Some Classical Arabic Form 
VIII verbs appear as Form I verbs with the for- 
mer t-infix as the first root radical, e.g. 
taham/yithim ‘to accuse’ (< ittahama). 
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The only Iy verb y is yibis/yibas ‘to dry’; in the 
imperfect a restructured variant yibyas exists. 


2.2.7.4. Verbs IIw/y 

Form I verbs of this category do not show any 
peculiarities; the imperative has a long vowel in 
all forms, e.g. Sil, Sili, Silu ‘pull out!’ There are, 
however, a few verbs in which the weak root 
consonant is retained, e.g. Form I tiwil/yitwal ‘to 
grow up [child]’, Form VII nawaj/yiniwij ‘to be 
curved’, 


2.2.7.5 Verbs IIw/y 

There exists an a- and an i-type in both the per- 
fect and the imperfect of Form I, e.g. baka/yibki 
‘to cry’, nisi/yinsa ‘forget’. In the perfect, conso- 
nantal inflectional suffixes follow the syllable 
-ay- when combined with a-type verbs, and -i- 
when combined with i-type verbs, e.g. bkayt ‘I 
cried’, nsit ‘I forgot’. The root final y of the i- 
type is never retained, not even in forms such as 
nisu ‘they forgot’, where many Syrian dialects 
(e.g. Damascus) have nasyo. In the imperfect, 
the forms of the 3rd pers. pl. are the same in 
both types, e.g. yinsu ‘they forget’ (a-type), 
yimsu ‘they walk’ (i-type). The imperatives are 
nsd, nsi, ns ‘forget!’ (a-type) and ‘fi, ‘ti, ‘tu 
‘give!’ (i-type). 


2.2.7.6 Irregular verbs 

In Cilician Arabic only the verb ‘to come’ can be 
regarded as irregular. The common paradigm 
for the perfect is sg. jit, jit, jiti, jd, jiyit, pl. jina, 
jitu, ju. Worth mentioning is the 3rd pers. sg. 
fem. jiyit ‘she came’, the possible origin of which 
is discussed in Prochazka (2002a:1o1). In the 
dialects of Mersin and Tarsus, however, those 
forms with a vocalic suffix show a prosthetic 
vowel, e.g. *ija, ’ijit, °iju. For the imperfect, 
two bases exist, yji and yéji, a fact that can most 
likely be explained by the mixing of different 
Syrian Alawi dialects in Cilicia (Prochazka 
2002a:81). The imperatives are t@, t@ (in 
Karaduvar tay), t%4; the participles are jay 
(masc./fem.), pl. j@yin. 


2.2.8 Quadriradical verbs 

These verbs have two forms, fa‘lal/yfa‘lil and 
tfa‘lal/yitfa‘lal. There is evidence of original 
quadriradical verbs (e.g. tbalham ‘to wonder’, 
tmarjab ‘to roll oneself’), reduplicated verbs (e.g. 
tmatmat ‘to stretch one’s limbs’), onomatopoeic 
verbs (e.g. tnabnah ‘to clear one’s throat’), and 
loan verbs from Turkish (e.g. tqgasqan ‘to be jeal- 
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ous’ < kiskan-mak). A fawal-type exists in 
Turkish loans only, e.g. tdawsan-yitdawsan ‘to 
think’ (< diisiin-mek). 

A characteristic of the dialects in and around 
Adana is that their inflection is not parallel to 
the inflection of Form II, since the original pat- 
tern is retained in all forms by the insertion of a 
stressed anaptyctic vowel in those cases where 
a vocalic suffix is attached; thus, e.g., garbal, 
garbilit ‘he, she sifted’ (versus Form II ammar, 
‘ammrit ‘he, she built’). 

2.3. Syntax 

2.3.1 Construct state 

A typical feature is the use of the construct state 
together with a determined attribute, e.g. bayt 
il‘atiq ‘the old house’, mgart Pkbiri ‘the big 
cave’. 

A genitive marker does not exist, but if the head 
noun denotes a human being the noun phrase is 
often restructured by means of /a and a proleptic 


suffix, e.g. immu la Ssayx ‘the mother of the 
sheikh’. 


2.3.2 Elative constructions 

Comparative phrases are formed either by an 
adjective in the — elative followed by min, or by 
a normal adjective followed by ‘an, e.g. halbayt 
did ‘an baytna ‘this house is bigger than ours’. 


2.3.3 Relative clauses 

Contrary to most Arabic dialects the head noun 
of a determined relative clause appears usually 
in the construct state followed by the relative 
pronoun il (see also 2.3.1), e.g. bi mayyt il ma- 
tigla ‘with the water which boils’, arabayt il 
xadta ‘the car which I have bought’. 


2.3.4 Verbal phrase 

The analytic marking of a direct object by means 
of the prepositions Ja or Gala is very common in 
Cilician Arabic, e.g. Sifta la fatma ‘I saw Fatma’, 
bi-ybibbu ‘ala xdlu ‘he loves his uncle’. Such con- 
structions are extremely frequent when the 
object denotes a person and, in contrast to other 
Eastern Arabic dialects (see Levin 1987), this 
construction is fully grammaticalized and there 
are no stylistic differences between analytic and 
synthetic object phrases. 

In sentences with two pronominalized ob- 
jects, the independent pronoun is used for the 
second object, e.g. jibtillak hawi ‘I brought him 
to you’. 
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2.3.5 Verbal aspect 


2.3.5.1 Indicative prefixes 

In the Alawi dialects ma- (< amma) is used for 
the immediate present, e.g. ma-tibmil ‘she is car- 
rying’, in the Sunni dialects @b- or ‘amb-. The 
marker for the habitual present is b(i)-, e.g. b- 
yiftihim ‘he understands’ (for details see Pro- 
chazka 2002a:1 13-116). 


2.3.5.2 Future intent prefixes 

There exists an invariable prefix bad- (in Mersin 
baddi-), e.g. bad-israb ‘I will drink’, but more 
frequently used is badd- + suffix, e.g. baddik 
*tSufi ‘you [fem.] will see’. 


2.3.5.3. Active participle 

The active participle is predominantly used in a 
resultative function (see Wild 1964; Brustad 
2000:182-186). However, under the influence 
of the Turkish evidential (the so-called mis-per- 
fect), it is also found instead of a perfect if the 
speaker wants to indicate that he/she has learned 
the facts from someone else (see Prochazka 
2002a:200-201), e.g. in a story about rebirth: 
Sayiftu la SSayx, éxdina l’mlaykat ‘she saw the 
sheikh, the angels took her’. 


2.3.5.4 Auxiliaries 

There exist several auxiliaries. Duration is 
expressed by damm or daqgar ‘to stay’, which 
is followed by an imperfect or a participle, 
e.g. sitt *snin diqqarna qgé‘din hon ‘we have 
been living there for six years’. The starting 
point of an action is indicated by a few verbs: 
sar ‘to become’, gam/yqum ‘to stand up’, ja/yji 
‘to come’, and rah/yrih ‘to go’ (for details 
see Prochazka 2002a:155-156). The invari- 
able ma baqa (lit. ‘he didn’t stay’) is used for 
cessation, e.g. md baqa b-tiji ‘she doesn’t come 
any more’. 


2.3.5.5 Negation particles 

The common negation particle for both nouns 
and verbs is md ora. The latter can be explained 
by haplology caused by the verbal prefix ma- 
(see 2.3.5.1), Le. mda ma-tsuf > a ma-tsuf ‘she 
doesn’t see’. ma/ is also used for the negation of 
personal pronouns, e.g. hint md kayyis ‘you are 
not good’ (but mani ‘I am not’). Prohibitions as 
well as optative and conditional clauses are 
negated by Ia. 
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Together with certain nouns mala is used as 
a general negation, e.g. mdla imkdn ‘there is no 
possibility’. 


2.3.6 Word order 

Both VSO and SVO word order exists. As in the 
Eastern Anatolian galtu dialects, SVO has 
become dominant under the impact of Turkish 
(see Dahlgren 1998:168), and there are even 
cases exhibiting the Turkish SOV word order. 


2.3.7 Agreement 
Plural nouns nearly always agree with plural 
adjectives and participles and mostly with finite 
plural verbs, regardless of whether or not they 
denote human beings, e.g. byut *kbar ‘big 
houses’, byt min wabil *msuwwadynin ‘the 
houses are made out of mud’; ja Ikaras ‘the 
chairs came’. Adjectives often agree with femi- 
nine plurals, e.g. buat ilkayysat ‘the beautiful 
girls’, bkdyat *ktirat ‘many stories’. 

Collective nouns such as il‘alam, innés, ilmilli 
‘the people’ agree with either plural or with 
feminine singular. 


2.3.8 ‘to have’ 

Possession is expressed by the prepositions ‘and 
~‘ind and ma‘ (temporary), Ja indicates inalien- 
able and sometimes also long-term possession, 
e.g. ili bitt Ihave a daughter’, la SSayx bayt *kbir 
‘the sheikh has a big house’. 


2.3.9 Adverbial clauses 
see 2.2.3.6 


2.3.10 Conditional sentences 

The conjunctions of the realis are ’iz(a),az(a), or 
kannu, followed either by a b-imperfect or by a 
perfect, e.g. ?iza bi-tribu bi-tsufu ‘if you go 
(there) you will see him’; ‘az kan ?ilak dawa ‘if 
there is a medicine for you’. In the irrealis, 
invariable ykun ~ tkiin is used, e.g. ykun Sifta 
baddak *tqul ‘if you had seen her, you had said’, 
la tkun ja lbakim “if the doctor had not come’. 


2.3.11 hal-sentences 

Syndetic — hal-sentences of the structure pro- 
noun-w-participle/imperfect are very common, 
above all in clause initial position, e.g. nibna w 
gé‘din honik ‘while we are sitting there’; santayn 
hu w mrid ‘he has been ill for two years’; and hi 
w ma-tjibu ‘while she is giving birth to him’. 
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Asyndetic constructions are restricted to sen- 
tences with two different subjects, e.g. Safit 
wlada qé‘din honik ‘she saw her children sit- 
ting there’. 


3. LEXICON 


The lexicon contains many historical loans from 
Aramaic (+ Aramaic loanwords) and a very 
large and still increasing number of modern 
loans from Turkish which are not restricted to 
nouns denoting things of modern life but include 
numerous verbs, adjectives, and particles (for a 
detailed analysis see Prochazka 2002a:187- 


199). 
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Classical Arabic 


I. GENERAL DEFINITIONS 


Classical Arabic designates that form of Arabic 
which was described by the Arab grammarians 
of the 8th century and called by them = al-ara- 
biyya. They regarded this as the only correct 
Arabic language. Western scholars call it 
Classical Arabic to differentiate it from the 
Arabic vernaculars of the neo-Arabic type. It is 
the language in which the Arabic texts of pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic times were handed 
down, first of all the Quran and pre-Islamic and 
early Islamic poetry, but also the historical and 
legal traditions of that time. In the process of 
describing Classical Arabic, the Arab grammar- 
ians standardized the language, and in this stan- 
dardized form it became the educated and 
official language of Islamic civilization and later 
on, the written standard language of the Arabic- 
speaking world. From that time to the present, 
Classical Arabic has remained outwardly almost 
unchanged. At the latest since the standardiza- 
tion of Classical Arabic, another Arabic tongue 
has coexisted with this standardized language of 
school and education, a vernacular Arabic more 
or less similar to the modern Arabic dialects that 
existed exclusively in spoken and not in written 
form. The > diglossia resulting from this situa- 
tion has been characteristic of the Arabic-speak- 
ing world until the present. 

Classical Arabic as described by the Arab 
philologists is characterized by the following 
archaic features, distinguishing it from other 
variants of Arabic, especially from most of its 
pre-Islamic manifestations and the dialects of 
the neo-Arabic type: 


i. The glottal stop is preserved in all positions: 
ras-un ‘head’, sa@ala ‘he asked’, as il-at-un 
‘questions’; 

ii. The existence of the phonemes d (ddd) in 
opposition to d (da’), which in most of the 
vernaculars very early on merged into one 
single phoneme: d; 

iii. The definite article al- (with assimilation of 
I to following dentals); 

iv. The suffix -7 (nunation), applied to nouns of 
the triptotic declension, marking absence of 
the definite article or an annexed genitive; 
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v. Distinction of three cases of the noun, 
marked in the triptotic declension by -u 
(nominative), -7 (genitive), -a (accusative), in 
the diptotic declension by -u (nominative), -a 
(genitive and accusative), in the plural 
declension by -a#/u (nominative) and -i/i (gen- 
itive and accusative): 


Table x. Declension of the noun 





triptotic diptotic pl. masc. pl. fem. 
sg.nom. ra’s-u-n ‘umar-u ban-tina ban-dt-u-n 
‘sons’ ‘daughters’ 
gen. ras-i-n ‘umar-a ban-i-na_ban- at-i-n 
acc. ras-a-n ‘umar-a ban-i-na ban-dt-i-n 





vi. Distinction of three moods in the prefix 
inflexion of the verb: marked by -u (imper- 
fect indicative), by -a (subjunctive), by -O 
(short imperfect or apocopate): 


Table 2. The moods of the verb 








indicative subjunctive apocopate 
3. Sg. yaktub-u yaktub-a yaktub 
‘he writes’ 
3. pl. yaktub-iina —-yaktub-ui yaktub-i 





vii. The existence of an inner passive voice 
throughout the verbal system marked by the 
vowels u —i in the perfect and by a with u- 
prefixes in the imperfect: 


Table 3. Active and passive voice 





active voice passive voice 





perf. daraba ‘he struck’ 
duriba ‘he was struck’ 
badala ‘he exchanged’ 
budila ‘he was exchanged’ 
ta‘allama ‘he learned’ 
tuullima ‘it was learned’ 

imperf. —-yadribu ‘he strikes’ 
yudrabu ‘he is struck’ 
yubadilu ‘he exchanges’ 
yubadalu ‘he is exchanged’ 
yata‘allamu ‘he learns’ 
yuta‘allamu ‘it is learned’ 
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viii. The distinction between verbal sentences 
(word order V-S) with non-agreement or 
only gender agreement between subject and 
predicate and nominal sentences (word 
order S-V) with full agreement between 
subject and predicate: 


Table 4. Verbal sentence and nominal sentence 





verbal sentence nominal sentence 





xaraja r-ryjal-u ar-rijal-u xaraj-t 


went-out the-men-nom  the-men-nom went-out- 
pl.m. 

‘the men went out’ ‘the men went out’ 

xaraja-(ti) n-nisa@-u an-nisa’-u xaraj-na 

went-out-(f.sg.) the- the-women-nom 

women-nom went-out-pl.f. 


‘the women went out’ ‘the women went out’ 





What motivated the Arab grammarians to de- 
scribe the arabiyya was, on the one hand, the 
wish to protect the high linguistic level existing 
in the Our’an, in which it is called ‘a clear Arabic 
language’ (Q. 16/103: hada lisanun ‘arabiyyun 
mubin). Their aim was to prevent the spread of 
what they called > labn (Fick 1950:128ff.), 
which means mistakes in the use of the cases and 
moods arising from interference with a collo- 
quial form of Arabic more or less corresponding 
to the modern Arabic dialects. On the other 
hand, they were faced with the task of teaching 
Arabic in an educated and standardized form to 
non-Arabs (Ibn as-Sarraj, "Usil 35), in particu- 
lar those who worked as officials (kuttab) in the 
administration of the empire. 

The consequence of this process was that the 
morphological system and the basic syntactic 
rules were frozen, so that Classical Arabic was 
taught according to these rules without any 
change during the following centuries down to the 
present time. However, in the course of time there 
emerged new expressions and syntactic features 
in areas not evidently regulated by the gram- 
marians. With respect to those developments, 
one may discern several periods of Classical 
Arabic (Fischer 1972; — History of Arabic): 


i. the period of pre-standardized Classical 
Arabic, in which it was not entirely regulated 
and standardized; 
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ii. the period of standardized Classical Arabic, 
in which it was used in accordance with the 
norms laid down by the Arab grammarians; 

iii. the period of post-classical language, in 
which new expressions and syntactic struc- 
tures appeared; 

iv. — Modern Standard Arabic, the literary lan- 
guage of the Arab countries, which is 
influenced in its expressions and its vocabu- 
lary by European languages. 


There are no precise chronological bound- 
aries between these periods, especially between 
standardized Classical Arabic and the post-clas- 
sical language. On the one hand, archaic forms 
and unusual syntactic constructions of the pre- 
classical language may recur in poetry of later 
generations (Ullmann 1984) and, on the other 
hand, at all times there were writers who culti- 
vated a strictly classical style alongside others 
who did not hesitate to use recently developed 
expressions which had in the meantime become 
fashionable. 

Western scholars use the term Classical 
Arabic with two slightly different meanings: 
some have in mind all kinds of Arabic that 
exhibit the morphological system of Classical 
Arabic, including Modern Standard Arabic, 
whereas others restrict the term to the language 
of the premodern literary language. 


2. PRE-STANDARDIZED CLASSICAL 
ARABIC 


During the first Islamic century the majority of 
Arabic poets and Arabic-writing persons spoke 
Arabic as their mother tongue. Their texts, 
although mainly preserved in far later manu- 
scripts, contain traces of non-standardized ele- 
ments in morphology and syntax. In particular 
the Ouran contains examples of such non- 
standardized forms, e.g. the assimilated forms 
in the V and VI verbal measures like yaddak- 
karu (*yatdakkaru = yatadakkaru), ittaqala 
(*ittdqala = tataqala) (Ambros 1993), and the 
shortened form daltu (= daliltu). The same phe- 
nomena are also witnessed in poetry, but with 
diltu instead of Quranic daltu. In some ancient 
Quran manuscripts the pronouns of the 3rd 
person are found without assimilation to pre- 
ceding i/i/ay: fi dari-hu, ft dari-hum (equivalent 
to ft dari-hi, fi dari-him of the standard lan- 
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guage), a feature which accords with what the 
Arab grammarians report about the dialect of 
the Hijaz. A well-known deviation from the 
standard is the relative pronoun da (instead of 
Classical Arabic al-ladi, al-lati etc,) preserved in 
poems of the tribe of Tayy?’. In their poems there 
are also examples of the elision of i/u in 
unstressed open syllables: bagiya > baqd ‘he 
remained’, buniya > bund ‘it was built’ (Kofler 
1941:75). In some poems, verbs with the 
causative prefix ha- (instead of 7a-) have sur- 
vived: ha-raqa ‘he spilt’ (Kofler 1941:80). These 
and other morphological and syntactical phe- 
nomena of pre-standardized ‘Old-Arabic’ (Bloch 
1946) have survived despite the process of 
standardization to which the texts were submit- 
ted in the course of being passed down through 
the ages. 

The Arab grammarians recorded many other 
linguistic features existing in the pre-standard- 
ized language, but most of these were eliminated 
from the texts in the course of standardization. 
Among such dialectal variants is the so-called > 
taltala of the dialect of Tamim, i.e. prefixes of the 
imperfect with i: ni-lamu ‘we know’ instead of 
na ‘lamu in the Hijazi dialect (Bloch 1967), a 
phenomenon which is also attested by some 
readings of the Quran (qirdat) and which has 
survived in one word of the Classical language: 
*ixdlu ‘I imagine’. The Arab grammarians 
accepted such dialectal variants (lugdt) as 
authentic arabiyya even if they rejected them 
during the process of standardization. The 
standardized form of Classical Arabic is obvi- 
ously a selection which takes over features 
from different dialects (Rabin 1955; Corriente 
1976:70-71): the vowel of the imperfect prefixes 
ya-, ta-, ‘a-, na- corresponds with the dialect of 
the Hijaz, the assimilation of the vowel of the 
pronoun of the 3rd person -hu/-hi and -hum/ 
-him with the dialect of Tamim. From the 
dialects of Najd comes the preservation of the 
glottal stop, whereas the Hijazi dialect changed’ 
after vowels to w, y or O: ra’sun, rwusun, saala, 
swdlun, swila > Hijazi rdsun, risun, sala, 
suwalun, suyila. In general, standard Classical 
Arabic shows forms based on regular and unre- 
stricted morphological rules, whereas irregular 
ones are avoided. For instance, the irregular 
diltu, daltu has been re-placed by the regular 
daliltu; the forms of the V and VI verbal stems 
with assimilation of -t- to a dental first radical 
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disappeared and only regular tafa“ala and 
tafd‘ala remained. 

How and at what time the process of 
unification leading to Classical Arabic took 
place is a matter of much debate. Most Western 
scholars assume that a relatively uniform inter- 
tribal > ‘poetic koine’ distinct from the spoken 
vernaculars developed in the late 6th century C.E. 
based on the Najdi Bedouin dialects, probably in 
connection with the court of al-Hira (Rabin 
1960:565a). They consider it most unlikely that 
the normal spoken Arabic of the Bedouin tribes 
at that time retained the archaic case and mood 
system and assume that these would have con- 
tinued only in the poetic language. Corriente 
(1971:39) argues that Old Arabic did not pos- 
sess the synthetic character often attributed to it 
and that the case and mood endings were rather 
redundant. Fiick (1950:5) does not share these 
doubts and sees the unification of the ‘arabiyya 
as taking place in the camps of the Islamic 
armies, where warriors of different tribes lived 
together after the Islamic expansion in the sec- 
ond half of the 7th century C.E. In contrast, the 
Arab grammarians of the 8th and 9th centuries 
report that their Bedouin informants did not 
provide them with information only about the 
poetic language, but also spoke an Arabic dialect 
akin to Classical Arabic, which could be classed 
among the correct arabiyya. Muslim tradition 
holds that Classical Arabic is identical to the 
‘arabiyya spoken by the people of Mecca, the 
Qurays. In all events, what must not be forgot- 
ten is that the dialectal variants of Classical 
Arabic are not only reported by the grammarians, 
but are also attested to by Quranic readings, 
which clearly date from the rst and 2nd Islamic 
centuries. This is a strong argument in favor of 
the Arabic tradition which puts the process of 
unification of Classical Arabic into the first cen- 
turies of the Islamic period. 

The spelling of Classical Arabic is not a direct 
projection of the language described by the 
grammarians (Fischer 1992), deviating as it does 
from the linguistic shape of Classical Arabic in 
many aspects: on the whole, it reflects the Hijazi 
change of ’ to w, y with spellings like <sw'l> 
[suwal] = swal-un, <syl> [suyila] = swila;alif <> 
is equivalent to the glottal stop [] only at the 
beginning of the word, but within and at the end 
of the word it stands for a: <n> = an or in, but 
<ql> = gala ‘he said’ and <yqr> [yaqra] = 
yagrau ‘he reads’. At the end of the word the 
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glottal stop // is not expressed by any letter after 
consonants and long vowels: <I-Sy> = as-Say- 
uli/a ‘the thing [nom./ gen./acc.]’, <jz’> (the ’alif 
stands for 4) = jaza@’-un/in ‘requital [nom./gen.]’, 
<bry> = bari’-un/in ‘innocent [nom./gen.]’. The 
case and mood markers at the end of the word 
do not usually appear in writing; as seen in the 
last example, the final -7 (nunation) is not indi- 
cated in the spelling, only in the accusative does 
'alif <> indicate the ending -an: e.g. <ktb> 
stands for kitabun/kitabin ‘a book [nom./gen.]’, 
but <ktb’> for kitab-an ‘a book [acc.]’. Only in 
one word is the -” of the nunation written: 
<kyn> = ka~ayyin ‘like which’ (with the mean- 
ing ‘how many’). The feminine marker -at- is in 
the Quran, sometimes written with <t>, but 
usually with <h>, if it comes in final word posi- 
tion: <snh> represents san-at-u /-i /-a and san-at- 
un /-in /-an ‘year’. The writing of the initial ’ of 
the definite article al- and of some anaptyctic 
vowels is inconsistent with the traditional pro- 
nunciation of Classical Arabic: <byt ’I-hsn> = 
bayt-u I-basan-i ‘the house of al-Hasan’, <q’l 
*bny> = gala bni ‘my son said’. Only bi-smi in the 
formula bi-smi llahi ‘in the name of God’ is writ- 
ten in accordance with its articulation without 
<> as <bsm Ilh>. In order to adapt these tradi- 
tional spellings to the standardized form of 
Classical Arabic, the Arab philologists devel- 
oped in addition to the vowel signs some sup- 
plementary signs: hamza to indicate ’, hamzat 
al-wasl to signify that initial alif <> is not to be 
pronounced, and the putting of two dots over 
<h> indicating that it stands for the feminine 
marker -at-. Muslim tradition credits Aba |- 
Aswad ad-Dwali (d. 69/688) with the first 
efforts to codify and standardize the language. 
He is said to be the inventor of the first vowel 
signs consisting of a dot above the letter for a, a 
dot after the letter for i and a dot beneath the let- 
ter for u, using two dots to mark the nunation. 
About one hundred years later al-Xalil ibn 
’*Ahmad al-Farahidi (d. 175/791) established a 
new system of vowel signs. It is his system which 
has remained in use until the present day. 

It is obvious that the spelling of? by waw <w> 
or ya <y> is akin to what the grammarians 
report about the dialect of the Hijaz. Noldeke 
(1904) explains the other peculiarities by argu- 
ing that every word is written down as if it 
stands alone, i.e. in its pausal form where the 
final short vowels and the -” of the nunation 
are dropped (Birkeland 1940). Many Western 
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scholars have seen in these spellings reflections 
of contemporary colloquial Arabic which, in 
their opinion, even in pre-Islamic times had fea- 
tures akin to the modern Arabic dialects. Vollers 
(1906) went so far as to assume that the text of 
the Ouran was originally written down in the 
Meccan vernacular, which would explain the 
lack of case and mood endings. Afterwards the 
text was — he believed — adjusted to the stan- 
dardized Classical Arabic. Recent research 
points out that “the only thing that can be said 
with any certainty is that the Qur’anic orthogra- 
phy continues the orthographic conventions of 
the Aramaic/Nabataean script which were also 
used in the pre-Islamic Arabic inscriptions” 
(Versteegh 1997:47). As in the Aramaic orthog- 
raphy d is very often not indicated: <I-ktb> = 
al-kitabulal-kitabilal-kitaba (Diem 1979:242- 
256). Some Aramaic loanwords retain their 
original spelling <w>, where Classical Arabic 
has da, such as <slwh> = salat-un ‘prayer’ from 
Aramaic slot-d, <zkwh> = zakdat-un ‘alms tax’ 
from Aramaic zkot-d (Spitaler 1960). With 
respect to these spellings the Arab grammarians 
report the pronunciation with 6 (salot-un, 
zakot-un), which might well be a trace of the 
Aramaic origin of these religious terms. Arabic 
words occurring in Nabataean inscriptions are 
sometimes written with a final <w> hinting at 
the Arabic case ending -u(n) (e.g. <qbrw> = 
gabr-u(n) ‘grave’). The same is witnessed in 
Arabic proper names in Palmyrene and other 
Aramaic inscriptions, where final <y> is also 
found in compound names indicating the geni- 
tive -i(n), (e.g. <bd lhy> = ‘abdullahi (Diem 1981: 
336-342). These reflexes of the Arabic case sys- 
tem appear in a fossilized form and do not cor- 
respond with the specific syntactic requirements. 
This suggests that those varieties of Arabic 
which were spoken in the border areas in con- 
tact with the Aramaic-speaking population lost 
their inflectional system very early. It is note- 
worthy that the orthography of Classical Arabic 
has kept this fossilized <w> in the spelling of one 
proper name, <‘mrw> = ‘amr-un, in order to dif- 
ferentiate it from <‘mr> = ‘“umar-u. One unsolved 
problem is the origin and function of what is 
called in Arabic ’alif maqsura ‘shortened alif’, 
i.e. the spelling with <y> in cases where it is 
equivalent to Classical Arabic -d at the end of 
the word (e.g. <nry> = nard ‘we see’, also <nry- 
km> = naraka ‘we see you’), whether it denotes 
é as an allophone of 4 (Bergstrasser 1961:3 6ff.; 
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Hopkins 1984:8), or is merely an orthographic 
convention. 

In fact, one must be very cautious in assuming 
from these spellings too much information 
about the linguistic shape of Classical Arabic. 
However, it is clear that the Qur’anic orthogra- 
phy was not developed for the standardized 
form of Classical Arabic; rather, it shows the 
attempt on the part of writers to utilize a tradi- 
tional writing system for recording a non-stan- 
dardized form of Classical Arabic. The case and 
mood endings are indicated in accordance with 
their syntactic functions whenever the spelling 
makes this possible. The case endings are indi- 
cated in the masculine sound plural -ana/ 
-ina (written <-wn> resp. <-yn>), in the dual 
-ani/-ayni (written <-n/-yn>, e.g. <jntn> = jan- 
natani ‘two gardens [nom.]’ vs. <jntyn> = jan- 
natayni ‘two gardens [gen./acc.]’), in some 
words with long vowels as case markers (e.g. “@bw- 
km> = abu-kum ‘your father [nom.]’, @by-km> = 
‘abi-kum ‘your father [gen.]’, <b’-km> = aba-kum 
‘your father [acc.]’? and in spellings like <bn’w- 
km>, <bmy-km>, <bn-km> = ‘abna’u-kum, 
‘abna@’i-kum, ‘abna’a-kum ‘your sons [nom., gen., 
acc.]’). The imperfect is clearly differentiated from 
the apocopate in the spelling of the verbs IIwly, 
such as <tqwl> = taqzilu ‘thou sayest’ vs. <P tql> = 
la taqul ‘do not say’, and subjunctive and apoco- 
pate differ from the imperfect in the plural and 
dual forms. 


3. STANDARDIZED CLASSICAL 
ARABIC 


In accordance with the importance of the 
Quran, Classical Arabic became during the first 
century of the caliphate the official and educated 
language of the Islamic empire, starting with the 
order of the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (685-705) to 
shift the administration of the Umayyad Empire 
from Greek and Middle-Persian (Pahlavi) to 
Arabic. A number of official texts of that time, 
such as the inscription of the Dome of the Rock 
dating from 691 C.E. and the correspondence of 
the governor of Egypt, Qurra ibn Sarik, dating 
from 709-714 C.E. (Abbott 1938), illustrate 
that the Quranic orthography remained the 
basis of Arabic spelling during the first Islamic 
centuries (Hopkins 1984:1-61), and that the 
administration attempted to preserve the lin- 
guistic standard of the language as found in the 
Qur’an and the poetic tradition. However, the 
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very small number of extant textual documents 
and the problems of their orthography make it 
nearly impossible to reconstruct in any definite 
way the history of Classical Arabic for the first 
two Islamic centuries. 

In the 2nd/8th century, Arabic-Islamic society 
passed through a transformation which deeply 
influenced the role of the Arabic language. Until 
the middle of the 8th century those writing 
Arabic were usually of Arab origin. The poetic 
tradition of the Arab tribes which had under- 
gone a revival during the reign of the Umayyad 
caliphs ended at that time because the tribal 
elites adopted an urban way of life and lost their 
connection with the Bedouin traditional lan- 
guage culture. Poets like Da r-Rumma (d. 
117/735) and Ibn Mayyada (d.136/754) are 
reported to have been the last heirs to the poetic 
tradition of the Arab tribes. 

Yet, the status of Classical Arabic as the lan- 
guage of religious rites, administration, science, 
and literature remained untouched. Thus, the 
knowledge of Classical Arabic became a matter 
of education adopted more and more by the ris- 
ing class of non-Arab Muslims (mawali), who 
began to enter into competition in prose and 
poetry with the Arabs, a trend which increased 
when the Abbasid dynasty took over power. The 
appearance of persons like the prose writer and 
translator from Pahlavi Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (d. 
142/759) and the poet Bassar ibn Burd (d. 
167/784), both of Persian origin, are character- 
istic of this trend. 

It seems that the standardization of Classical 
Arabic had reached completion around the end 
of the 8th century. The first comprehensive 
description of the arabiyya, called al-Kitab ‘the 
Book’, written by the grammarian Sibawayhi (d. 
177/793), isa landmark, for it contains the fruits 
of the linguistic thinking of the Arabs through 
one hundred years. Sibawayhi’s Kitab is based 
first of all upon a corpus of poetic texts, in addi- 
tion to the Ouran and Bedouin informants 
whom he considers to be fusahd’ (sg. fastb), that 
is reliable speakers of the arabiyya. As a matter 
of principle, he accepts all phenomena attested 
in these sources and presents not only a gram- 
matical description on a high linguistic level, but 
also considerations about what is to be chosen 
as the best stylistic usage. In this way he estab- 
lished the norms of Classical Arabic and gram- 
mar, which became after him a normative 
description of the language. Moreover, he tried 
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to give systematic explanations for every lin- 
guistic phenomenon. Only rarely did his succes- 
sors enrich their grammatical treatises with new 
substantial information. However, they did 
improve the methods of description and argu- 
mentation, so that they reached a very high level 
of scholarship in developing a linguistic theory 
(— Grammatical tradition). 

During the 2nd/8th century, the correct 
knowledge of Classical Arabic had become an 
essential prerequisite for rising into the higher 
classes throughout the Islamic world. The high 
prestige that Classical Arabic had gained as the 
language of religious rites, administration, and 
poetry ensured the philologists and grammari- 
ans a central position in society. The philological 
scholars of that time shaped the literary educa- 
tion in an enduring way. Leading philologists 
like al-Kisa’t (d. 189/804) or al-Farra’ (d. 
207/822) were called to the Abbasid court in 
Baghdad in order to educate the princes. From 
the second half of the 8th century onwards, 
philological scholars had begun to gather the 
legacy of the Arab tribal culture, their poetry, 
and their tales about famous conflicts between 
the Bedouin tribes (ayyam al-arab). This 
heritage became the basis of the secular literary 
culture. 

At the same time lexicographers began to cod- 
ify the vocabulary of the tribal linguistic tradi- 
tion, which had sunk into oblivion as a result of 
the transition to urban life. Even some Qur’anic 
words had become unfamiliar and discussions 
about their meanings arose among the experts of 
Quran interpretation. At first, scholars like al- 
Asma‘ (d. 213/828) classified the vocabulary 
according to subject, but after al-Xalil ibn 
’>Ahmad (d. 175/791) had invented a method of 
analyzing Arabic words on the basis of their root 
consonants, the way was open for attempts to 
arrange the vocabulary in an alphabetical order 
(> Lexicography, Classical). The lexicogra- 
phers did not confine themselves to codifying the 
vocabulary, but just as they wanted to safeguard 
the language from corruption in its grammatical 
structure, they tried to stop the uncontrolled 
expansion of the vocabulary and to bring to a 
close the infiltration of foreign words. The inte- 
gration of the cultural achievements of the civi- 
lizations now placed under Muslim government 
required a great number of new terms in Arabic. 
The simplest way of acquiring these was to bor- 
row the foreign notation with its meaning. In 
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fact, Classical Arabic has at all times received 
loanwords from other languages and some of 
them gained permanent acceptance provided 
they could be adapted to the phonemic and mor- 
phological rules of Arabic. In such cases, the for- 
eign origin was forgotten or the words were 
considered ‘Arabized’ (mu‘arrab). The main 
sources of loanwords in pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic times were — Aramaic and — Persian. 
Asa result of the systematic translation of works 
of the Greek sciences (sometimes by way of a 
Syrian translation), for which the Caliph al- 
Ma’min (813-833 A.D.) founded an academy 
called Bayt al-hikma ‘House of wisdom’, the 
number of words of Greek origin increased rap- 
idly (> Greek loanwords). In principle, the 
translators tried to find Arabic equivalents for 
the Greek terms, but when they did not succeed 
at the first attempt, there was a tendency to 
replace words of foreign origin by Arabic neolo- 
gisms. Thus the Greek loanword hayild ‘sub- 
stance’ (< Greek An) was replaced by mddda, 
-ustuquss (< Greek oto1yeiov) ‘element’ by 
‘unsur, fantdsiyd ‘fantasy’ (< Greek gavtacia) 
by taxayyul (Endress 1992:12-23). Several loan- 
words from Greek like muisiqi/ musiqa ‘music’ (< 
Greek povouxn), faylasuf ‘philosopher’ (< Greek 
iAdoogos), which formed the basis for the 
Arabic neologism falsafa ‘philosophy’, dimuq- 
ratiyya ‘democracy’ (< Greek Snuoxpatia) as well 
as many neologisms formed by the translators 
like nadariyya ‘theory’, huwiyya ‘essence, iden- 
tity’, Riydn ‘substance, being’, and others have 
become a permanent part of the Arabic lexicon. 
After a period of experimentation Classical 
Arabic finally became a language able to express 
all the scientific ideas of the time by its own means. 

During the 3rd/oth century, Classical Arabic 
developed into a universal literary and scientific 
language used throughout the entire Islamic 
world. It became the sole language of culture 
and science employed by Muslim scholars and 
writers from — al-Andalus to Middle Asia. This 
development was the joint work of the leading 
cultural elites: first, the philological scholars and 
the scholars of the Islamic religious sciences, 
who established the Islamic law (Sari) during 
the 9th century all over the Islamic world; and 
second, the government secretaries, who created 
a high style in writing official documents and 
were considered the main representatives of the 
secular literary culture (adab) as well as the 
translators of the Greek scientific works into 
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Arabic. Mastery of Classical Arabic became the 
highest ideal in education. 

As a consequence of the rapid growth of the 
culture of writing in the Islamic world, the 
orthography of Classical Arabic was revised in 
the course of the 9th century C.E. The main 
change was the constant spelling of din the mid- 
dle of the word by “lif <>; in some words 
however, the archaic spelling remained un- 
touched (Fischer 2002:§8). From the 4th/roth 
century onward this spelling is used also in 
Ouran manuscripts. 

Classical Arabic became so dominant that 
even the non-Muslim communities accepted it as 
the language of education. Around the end of 
the 8th century, the Melkites began to write in 
Arabic, the Syrians and the Jews accepted 
Classical Arabic in the 9th and the Copts in the 
toth century. However, they did not participate 
in the linguistic education of the Muslims; 
hence, influenced by the Arabic vernaculars, 
their writings are not always free of morpholog- 
ical phenomena deviating from the classical 
rules and show a linguistic variety which is 
called + Middle Arabic. (See also — Christian 
Middle Arabic, - Judaeo-Arabic) 


4. PosT-CLASSICAL ARABIC 


In the traditional view of the educated class in 
the Arab countries, the language of writers from 
the second half of the 2nd/8th until the 5th/r1th 
or 6th/r2th centuries marks the zenith of the 
Classical Arabic prose style. Authors such as 
al-Jahiz (d. 255/868), Badi° az-Zaman al- 
Hamadani (d. 398/1008) or ’Aba Hayyan at- 
Tawhidi (d. 414/1023), are regarded as the 
exponents of the best Classical Arabic style. 
What came later, especially after the destruction 
of Baghdad by the Mongols in 1258 C.E., is con- 
sidered a period of decline in literary culture. 
With the political disintegration of the cali- 
phate, the prestige of Classical Arabic as the sole 
language of the educated and cultured in the 
Islamic world began to decrease. Around the end 
of the 4th/roth century its position was affected 
by the revival of — Persian as a language of 
literature under the rule of the Samanids 
in Transoxania (819-1025 C.E.) and the 
Ghaznawids in Eastern Iran (977-1187 C.E.), 
who encouraged the emergence of poetry and 
historiography in New Persian. After the 
Mongol invasion of Iran in 65 4/1256, the Ilkhan 
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rulers made Persian the official language of the 
government administration and adopted the lit- 
erary Persian culture. In this context, it is 
remarkable that the influence of Classical Arabic 
literature was still so decisive that its prosodic 
system was taken over by the Persian poets. 
Later on, in the > Ottoman Empire, Turkish 
became the language of administration and 
popular literature. From the 7th/13th century 
onward, Classical Arabic lost its unique position 
as the sole language of education in the Islamic 
world. Asa language of literature, it became lim- 
ited to those countries in which Arabic was also 
the spoken language, but it maintained its status 
as the language of the religious sciences all over 
the Islamic world. It continued to serve as the 
language of learning, being taught in all colleges 
of the Islamic religious sciences. However, in all 
the languages of education which emerged in the 
Islamic world, from — Hausa in West Africa to 
Bahasa Indonesia (— Indonesian/Malay) Classical 
Arabic has had a major impact, being for these 
languages what Latin and Greek were for the 
European languages, providing them with a profu- 
sion of scientific terminology and other loanwords. 

Although the norms laid down by the gram- 
marians have never been challenged, the lin- 
guistic development could not be completely 
stopped and new expressions and syntactic pat- 
terns emerged. Such innovations succeeded 
wherever the language had not been regulated 
by mnemonic rules. The writers did not hesitate 
to use a vocabulary taken from the regional ver- 
naculars (Fiick 1950:108-114). Adverbs like 
faydan ‘also’, xdssatan ‘especially’, and ‘adjec- 
tives of relation’ (nisba) with the ending -dni, 
like jismani ‘bodily’, rabani ‘spiritual’ are char- 
acteristic innovations of this period. Examples 
of new syntactic constructions are: kawn for 
subordination of nominal clauses (Diem 1995), 
subordination by conjunctions like ‘inda-mda 
‘when’, fi-md ‘while’, bi-mujarradi-md ‘as soon 
as’, and others. Research in the field of post- 
Classical Arabic grammar is very limited, so that 
is impossible to give exact information on its his- 
tory in this period. 


5. MODERN STANDARD ARABIC 


The modern period has seen Classical Arabic 
becoming not only the language of the educated 
classes in Arab countries but also, and above all, 
the written official language in those countries, a 
role it shares with Hebrew in — Israel. Modern 
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Standard Arabic is the direct continuation and 
modern version of Classical Arabic. The literary 
revival movement of the r9th century (nahda) 
aimed at raising linguistic standards by continu- 
ing the models of the classical period, but on the 
whole, Modern Standard Arabic follows the fea- 
tures of the post-Classical language as Blau 
(1973) has shown (— Modern Standard Arabic). 
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WOLFDIETRICH FISCHER (Erlangen, Germany) 


Classicism 
t. INTRODUCTION 


The term classicism refers here to the incorpora- 
tion of an item of Classical Arabic into collo- 
quial-based discourse. The term — Classical 
Arabic is used here as the equivalent of al-ara- 
biyya al-fushd ‘the pure classical Arabic lan- 
guage’. Following the sociolinguistically based 
stylistic classification of Badawi (1973:90-93), 
it can be divided into fushd at-turdt ‘the pure 
Classical Arabic of the legacy’, i.e., traditional 
Classical Arabic, as defined by medieval gram- 
marians, and fushad al-asr ‘contemporary 
Classical Arabic’, commonly called + Modern 
Standard Arabic. When the language situation of 
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Arabic is addressed within the theoretical frame- 
work of — diglossia, traditional Classical 
Arabic and Modern Standard Arabic represent 
the high variety. The low variety consists of dif- 
ferent levels of Colloquial Arabic, called by 
Badawi ‘ammiyyat al?ummiyyin ‘illiterate collo- 
quial’, “ammiyyat al-mutanawwirin ‘enlightened 
colloquial’, and ‘ammiyyat al-mutaqqafin ‘edu- 
cated colloquial’. Between these levels no clear- 
cut divisions are found, but they constitute a 
linguistic continuum. Every level has, however, 
its specific combination of linguistic and social 
characteristics. The most flexible and variegated 
of the levels is ‘educated colloquial’, a kind of 
bridge between the two structurally different lin- 
guistic types, and, consequently, also the variety 
of Colloquial Arabic in which classicisms most 
frequently appear. 

The study of classicisms is restricted to collo- 
quial-based discourse, in which they appear 
as interferences from Classical Arabic. These 
may be phonological, grammatical, lexical, or 
phraseological devices, and they often consist of 
more than one item. Using Classical elements as 
a rule reflects a deliberate stylistic shift toward a 
higher variety. This is not always the case, how- 
ever. Many Modern Standard Arabic lexical 
items, for example mudir ‘director’ and mas ul 
‘responsible’, have been integrated into all sty- 
listic levels of colloquial without assimilating 
them into the structure of the inherited collo- 
quial, whereas some other items are adapted 
into it; e.g. in dialects in which the older inter- 
dentals have become postdentals, matalan ‘for 
instance’ becomes matalan or masalan. There 
are numerous frequently used, frozen phrases 
which, in spite of their prominent Classical 
Arabic elements, cannot properly be considered 
as devices of stylistic modification. Some of them 
are relatively recent, such as sukran — la 
Sukra/sukran ‘ala wajib, while some are tradi- 
tional, e.g. as-salamu ‘alaykum, ‘audulauzu 
billah, allabu ?akbar, wallahi, al-bamdu Iillah, 
in $§@ allah, ‘ablan wa sahlan. When used in 
colloquial discourse, all of these have differ- 
ent modifications, yet preserve many strictly 
Classical Arabic morphemes. For the adaptation 
of these traditional, mostly religious phrases, no 
regular pattern seems to exist. Some of them 
have become shortened, e.g. walla, ilbamdillah, 
insalla, but some have also been completely 
restructured according to the structure of the 
colloquial environment. Thus, alla yirhamu 
‘may God have mercy upon him’, the equivalent 
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of the Classical Arabic rahimahu Ilah, in every 
respect follows the colloquial structure. 
Consequently, the use of the Classical Arabic 
variant of the phrase is in most cases a marked 
classicism. The same holds true for practically 
all phrases in which the optative mood is 
expressed by the perfect in Classical Arabic and 
by the imperfect in Colloquial Arabic. Excep- 
tions are mainly found in Bedouin dialects, in 
which the perfect is often used side by side with 
the imperfect: gawwak/alla ygawwik ‘may God 
give you strength!’, guwit ‘may He give strength 
to you, too’ (Bani Saxar, Jordan). 


2. CLASSICIZATION AND 
CODE-SWITCHING 


In some cases, especially when academic, politi- 
cal, religious, or other serious topics are treated, 
or when the situation is intrinsically formal, 
most speakers tend to classicize their dialect to 
signal this, using non-dialectal forms or, in the 
most extreme case, totally replacing the dialect 
by Modern Standard Arabic (Holes 1995: 
294-295). In the latter case, we can speak of > 
code-switching, “a pattern of textual produc- 
tion in which a speaker alternates between con- 
tinuous utterance segments in one language Lx 
and another language Ly with abrupt and clear- 
cut switching points, often at phrasal or clausal 
boundaries” (Heath 1989:23). In Colloquial 
Arabic discourse, switching to spoken Modern 
Standard Arabic is often caused by the wish to 
emphasize a certain idea or proposition, or to 
foreground information. It may also be indi- 
cated by the choice of particular lexical or gram- 
matical items. The two codes are often mixed in 
one sentence, even at word level. The following 
examples recorded in Cairo are characteristic 
of such intrasentential mixing: ayy mubdfiz 
‘andina yurid ’an yakin ‘indu gama ‘any gover- 
nor in our country wants to have a university’; 
illi nisufha wa ’allati na‘isuha ‘which we see and 
experience’ (Mejdell 1999:232-234). Corres- 
pondingly, the return to everyday topics may call 
forth switching back to a basically colloquial 
language. A typical case for this kind of code- 
switching is a spontaneous parenthetical com- 
ment, injected in a monologue held in Modern 
Standard Arabic. 

As pointed out by Mazraani in her study of 
language variation in Arabic political speech- 
making (1997:213), code-switching is an effec- 
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tive strategy in long speeches. Having finished 
appealing to the emotions of his audience and 
established solidarity with them through the 
dialect, the speaker switches to an approximation 
of Modern Standard Arabic to re-establish his 
authority and regain formality. In this respect, 
the standards are different in different speech 
communities. In the speeches of the Egyptian, 
Iraqi, and Libyan leaders analyzed by Mazraani, 
code-switching appears to be a serviceable 
rhetorical tool, whereas in other countries, e.g. 
in Syria and Lebanon, only Modern Standard 
Arabic is as a rule used in formal monologue 
(Diem 1974:62-67). 

In oral discourse, the choice of the language 
level does not depend on the register (formal vs. 
informal) alone, but perhaps even more on the 
way a topic is dealt with. When an issue is 
treated in an impersonal way and in abstract 
terms, stigmatized colloquialisms are suppressed 
and the basically dialectal structure becomes 
mixed with certain — mainly phonological and 
lexical — fushd elements, but as soon as the topic 
is given a more concrete and personal slant, 
the style shifts toward the dialect. Holes 
(1995:287-295) illuminates the complex rela- 
tionship between the form and the function of a 
discourse with strategies used by Nasser in his 
monologues and those used by two Jordanians 
in a discussion on different social and educa- 
tional topics, and interestingly finds that the 
speakers in these substantially different contexts 
actually used similar means to mark off what 
they considered ‘text’? from ‘commentary on 
text’ for their audiences. As to the use of classi- 
cisms, Holes concludes that it is “more often 
than not a reflection of the treatment of the topic 


per se” (1995:294). 


3. CLASSICIZATION VS. 
KOINEIZATION 


Classicisms occur most frequently in the more 
elevated varieties of Colloquial Arabic in which 
stigmatized dialectal forms as well as many local 
features are suppressed, i.e. in koineized Collo- 
quial Arabic. As pointed out for the first time by 
Blanc (1964:81-85), although classicizing and 
koineizing tendencies often appear in parallel in 
interdialectal conversation, they should be kept 
carefully apart. Koineization is a leveling process 
which takes place within the sphere of the collo- 
quial language. It leads toward local or regional 
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dialect standards, commonly those of the capital 
cities, which tend to carry more prestige than 
other dialects spoken in a country. Through 
modern media, mainly radio, television, and 
motion pictures, the linguistic centers spread 
their influence over national boundaries and 
evoke another type of dialect leveling. In cross- 
dialectal conversation between speakers from 
different Arab countries, many features are sup- 
pressed which in one country may be prestige 
forms but which are felt to be less known else- 
where. Since Cairene is the best-known dialect, 
its speakers are less inclined to shift away from 
Egyptianisms (Holes 1995:294). In cross-dialec- 
tal conversations the speakers resort to a number 
of accommodation strategies involving code- 
switching to another dialect, to Modern Standard 
Arabic, and to English or French as well (Abu- 
Melhim 1991:248-249). Classicization, on the 
other hand, is a feature that tends to narrow the 
gap between Colloquial Arabic and the oral vari- 
ety of Modern Standard Arabic, sometimes to 
such a degree that it may be a very delicate matter 
to decide whether the linguistic structure of a cer- 
tain passage should be regarded as Colloquial- or 
Classical-based. This development of Colloquial 
Arabic toward Modern Standard Arabic is in a 
sense counteracted by koineization, because the 
development of prestigious regional standard 
dialects undoubtedly strengthens the position of 
Colloquial Arabic and widens its functional range 
(Diem 1978:133, 144; Holes 1980:81; Palva 
1982:31-32; Miller 2003:179-181). 


4. LEXICAL BORROWING AND ITS 
MORPHOPHONOLOGICAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


The term ‘borrowing’ refers to the adaptation of 
a lexical item from one language into another 
and integrating it into the morphophonological 
structure of this language (Heath 1989:23). 
Many borrowed lexical items are integrated 
into their colloquial environments without 
substantial changes, e.g. a@dad ‘number [quan- 
tity]’, alam ‘flag’, madani ‘civil’, and watani 
‘national’, whereas many other trigger phono- 
logical adaptations. In the urban dialects of 
Egypt and Greater Syria, in which the old inter- 
dentals have become equivalent postdental 
stops, the interdentals occurring in classicisms 
are represented by sibilant substitutes. Thus, 
e.g., in Damascus, @tdr ‘relics, antiquities’ 
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becomes (’)dsar;’ida‘a ‘broadcasting, radio’ pre- 
serves its /i/, which in its dialectal context is 
phonologically long, and /z/ is substituted for 
Id/: ()iza‘a li:za?a/. In the same way, the short /u/ 
and /i/ in unstressed open syllables of the bor- 
rowed words are preserved and become phono- 
logically long: murassah ‘candidate, nominee’ 
becomes /mu:ra8Sah/, and bindya ‘building’ 
/bi:na:ye/. 

Correspondingly, in Morocco the Z reflex of */ 
assimilates the /I/ of the definite article: Zl ‘the 
camel’, but when it appears as the initial conso- 
nant of a borrowed item, the article is not assim- 
ilated: IZumbur ‘the crowd, audience’, [Zawa iz 
‘prizes’. According to Heath (1989:53), this is 
predictable because the latter items are still felt 
to be cultivated, classical in nature. Here, too, 
the /u/ of the /mu-/ morpheme of borrowed par- 
ticiples is preserved, and the reduction of vocal- 
ism affects the vowel of the next syllable: 
mufattis > mufttis ‘inspector’, mumattil > mumt- 
til ‘actor’. The prefix mu- is now established and 
any more recent borrowings of this type will 
adopt it (Heath 1989:63). 

In borrowings from Modern Standard Arabic, 
the inherited glottal stop, which as a rule has dis- 
appeared from Colloquial Arabic as an inde- 
pendent phoneme, is restored. Thus, /aji’ 
‘refugee’ retains it: laze’, pl. Iaz’in; and in the 
borrowed stem s~-/ ‘to ask’ the glottal stop is in 
frequent use: saal, yisal, swal /su:a:l/ (Grotzfeld 
1965:65). In sedentary dialects spoken in 
Greater Syria, this verb has almost completely 
replaced its old dialectal equivalents, e.g. sdyal. 
Consequently, it is no longer felt as a borrowing, 
as is apparent from its dialectal inflection. 
Another case in which the glottal stop tends to 
be introduced in lexical borrowings from 
Modern Standard Arabic is actually a > hyper- 
correction or pseudo-classicization, namely, the 
pronunciation of the infinitives of verbal Forms 
VII, VII and X with an initial glottal stop, e.g. - 
*igtisad instead of the Classical al-igtisad (Heath 
1989:47). 

In dialects in which the glottal stop is the 
reflex of *q, and /’/ therefore is an independent 
phoneme, the reintroduction of the glottal stop 
of Classical Arabic in classicisms may bring 
about morphological complications. Since the 
dialect of Damascus, like the majority of the 
modern sedentary dialects, has lost the verbal 
pattern afal as a productive morphological cat- 
egory, many speakers interpret the glottal stop in 
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the borrowed ‘“af‘al patterns as the first radical of 
a quadriradical root, and inflect them accord- 
ingly: asbab/yasbebh ‘to become’, ‘azhar/yazher 
‘to flourish’ (Grotzfeld 1964:85). 

One of the most important grammatical differ- 
ences between the fushd and Colloquial Arabic is 
the lack of internal (apophonic) passives as a pro- 
ductive category in the latter. In the elevated vari- 
eties of Colloquial Arabic, some borrowings 
from this category tend to occur. Perhaps the 
most frequent of these is the passive imperfect 
yuqal ‘it is said’, which does not introduce a pro- 
ductive use of this pattern, but can most properly 
be regarded as a lexical item with passive mean- 
ing. Used in colloquial discourse, it is a markedly 
Classical stylistic device in most dialects of 
Arabic, not integrated into the morphophono- 
logical structure of the dialect. In Cairene, how- 
ever, it has become common enough to be 
classified as a lexical borrowing: it may be not 
only morphologically adapted to the dialect by 
prefixing the b(i)-morpheme (byuqal), but even 
phonologically by substituting /’/ for /q/ (bywal). 

The difference between the dialect of Cairo 
and the majority of dialects in their ability to 
adapt classicisms is based upon the prestige of 
the dialects. One way to objectively assess the 
prestige of a dialect is to examine how high the 
levels of formality certain dialectal items may 
pervade are. In Cairo, colloquial morphemes 
such as the b(i)- and ha- preverbs, as well as the 
2nd and 3rd pers. pl. morpheme -# in the imper- 
fect, can relatively freely be combined with 
Modern Standard Arabic elements. This kind of 
code-mixing naturally tends to reduce the 
dialectal markedness of these colloquial ele- 
ments (Mazraani 1997:76). The occurrence of 
mixed forms like wa binaltaqi l-an ‘and we meet 
now’ on Egyptian television broadcasts and the 
absence of similar forms on Syrian television 
(Kaye 1994:59, with reference to Peter 
Behnstedt) not only reflects differences in the 
language policies of the respective television 
companies, but it also shows that the bridge 
between the two main varieties in the linguistic 
continuum is more busily trafficked in Cairo 
than, e.g., in Damascus, Beirut, or Baghdad. 

A category of Classical items frequently 
occurring in Colloquial Arabic includes a num- 
ber of denominative adverbs ending in -an, e.g. 
tamaman ‘exactly, completely’, abadan ‘[with 
negation] never’, matalan ‘for instance’, taqri- 
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ban ‘about, approximately’, da@iman ‘always’, 
tabian ‘of course’, Sukran ‘thank you!’. These 
are used as lexical borrowings which have been 
adapted into local colloquials as such or with 
slight modifications, e.g. tamadman, masalan, 
teriban, dayman (Cairo); tamamn, matalan, 
tqribn, da@iman (Morocco) (Heath 1989:66). 
That the final -az is felt as an integral part of the 
lexical item rather than an adverbially used 
indefinite accusative is apparent, since it has not 
been adopted as a productive morpheme in col- 
loquial (Palva 1969:33). Because of the well- 
established, common use of these items on all 
stylistic levels, in spite of their Classical mor- 
phological structure, they have lost their stylistic 
markedness. On the other hand, the majority of 
adverbs of the same pattern, e.g. bdliyyan ‘at 
present’, sdbiqan ‘formerly’, baqqan ‘really, 
indeed’, xustisan ‘especially’, sari‘an ‘rapidly’, 
taw‘an ‘voluntarily’, Sayan md ‘to some extent’, 
naw'an md ‘in a fashion’, have still preserved 
their stylistic status as marked classicisms. 

Other adverbial items which have found their 
way into Colloquial Arabic, but which can still 
be regarded as classicisms deliberately used in 
order to elevate the stylistic level, are phrases 
such as “ila Gxirih(i) ‘and so forth’, bi-dan Sakk 
‘without doubt’, bi-n-nisba I- ‘with respect to’, 
min nabiyat ‘with respect to’, and b-sabab 
‘because of’. 


5. STYLISTIC POLARIZATION 


The classicizing tendency sometimes leads to 
stylistic polarization. When speakers who wish 
to elevate the stylistic level of their speech have 
to make a choice between two variants existing 
in Classical Arabic, they may prefer the variant 
which markedly deviates from the variant which 
is closer to colloquial. An example of this kind of 
conscious distancing from dialect is the use of 
the negative construction Jam plus jussive and 
the avoidance of md plus perfect, e.g. lam ‘arabu 
vs. md raaytuhu ‘I didn’t see him’ (Kaye 1994: 
57; Holes 1995:263). In the same way, the verb 
istata‘a is in elevated colloquial preferred to 
gadira, because the latter item also belongs to 
the dialect. In Syrian Arabic, the plural sanawat 
is regarded as more Classical than the variant 
siniuna, because the status obliquus of the latter 
is identical with the dialectal s(i)nin. This stylis- 
tic phenomenon has also been described by Arab 
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authors, among them Tawfiq al-Hakim, Mah- 
mud Taymur, and Muhammad Mandir, who 
give numerous examples of polarized choices of 
words (Diem 1974:45-46). 


6. PHONOLOGICAL 
CLASSICIZATION 


In the dialects which have replaced their inher- 
ited interdentals with postdental equivalents, 
their sibilant substitutes are used as an interme- 
diate phoneme series to fill the gap between the 
fushd and the ‘ammiyya. The sibilant substitutes 
are common in both oral Modern Standard 
Arabic and mixed sequences; stylistically, they 
are un-marked and imply only a slight down- 
grading from the interdental realizations. In 
Cairene Arabic, [q] is a strong Modern Standard 
Arabic marker which in the monologues ana- 
lyzed by Mazraani demands co-occurrent use of 
morpho-phonological fusha devices such as 
vowel patterning (yuqdsi), occasional rab 
(yubaqqiqa), ya-preformative, and full suffixed 
personal pronoun (qudratibi) (Mazraani 
1997:62-63). 

In contrast to the interdentals, /q/ has no 
‘intermediate’, stylistically unmarked phoneme 
between /”/ and /q/, and the choice must be made 
between two marked variants. Using the ratio of 
occurrence of the variants as a criterion, Elgibali 
(1993:83-84) has through statistical methods 
tested the validity of Badawi’s contention that 
each of the five levels of his stylistic classification 
of the linguistic continuum of Arabic has its 
specific combination of linguistic and social 
characteristics. The five levels were further 
divided into formal and informal registers. 
Badawi’s description suggested that the ratio of 
occurrence of a given variant in the informal reg- 
ister would be higher than that of the same vari- 
ant in the formal register of the immediately 
lower level. It appeared that such a hierarchy 
really exists between oral informal Classical 
Arabic and oral formal Modern Standard 
Arabic, as well as between oral informal 
Modern Standard Arabic and formal Educated 
Colloquial Arabic. On the other hand, no level/ 
register distinction in this respect was observed 
between informal Educated Colloquial Arabic 
and formal Enlightened Colloquial Arabic, 
nor between informal Enlightened Colloquial 
Arabic and formal Illiterate Colloquial Arabic. 
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7. HYBRIDIZATION 


Most speakers of Arabic make use of different 
stylistic levels and registers, which also implies 
use of mixed forms, hybrid combinations of 
Classical and Colloquial elements in all conver- 
sation which moves outside the sphere of every- 
day concerns. Not all theoretical combinations 
are, however, acceptable. If the markedly collo- 
quial verb saf is replaced by the markedly 
Classical raa, the latter may not only be 
inflected according to the rules of Classical 
Arabic, but it may also follow colloquial 
inflection. For example raét ‘I saw’ is an accept- 
able hybrid. On the other hand, the colloquial 
item cannot have Classical Arabic inflectional 
morphemes, and theoretical hybrid forms like 
* Safa or *lam yaSuf are not acceptable to native 
speakers. Correspondingly, the dual form *raha 
of the dialectal verb rah is a stylistically incom- 
patible hybrid, whereas the b/(i)-imperfect b- 
yadhab of the Classical verb dahaba is 
acceptable. It thus appears that hybridization is 
a rule-governed rather than a random process 
(Schmidt 1974:183-184; Holes 1995:296). 

When a markedly Classical lexical item occurs 
in a colloquial matrix, it may be inflected with- 
out constraints according to the structure of the 
colloquial environment, whereas modifying col- 
loquial discourse by using Classical grammatical 
items with markedly colloquial lexical items is 
stylistically unacceptable (Meiseles 1981:1085). 
The same holds true for phonologically classi- 
cized lexical items. The lexical and morphologi- 
cal elements of the Classical forms of ayn, 
‘aynayn and the Cairene Arabic ‘én, ‘inén cannot 
be combined freely, but the Classical form may 
have either the Classical or the colloquial dual 
morpheme (‘aynayn or ‘aynén), whereas the col- 
loquial form cannot have the Classical morpheme 
-ayn: *énayn, “inayn. In a similar way, the 
Classical Arabic tafakkarat may be inflected 
dialectally tafakkarit, while the Cairene form 
itfakkarit cannot be modified toward Classical 
Arabic by using the Classical personal mor- 
pheme: *itfakkarat. 

The asymmetric constraint on combinations 
of stems and suffixes is plausibly explained by 
the fact that the underlying language of sponta- 
neous speech normally is the language form first 
acquired by the speaker, in this case Colloquial 
Arabic. If speakers in a choice between the col- 
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loquial and the Classical lexical item select the 
former, they automatically apply the morphol- 
ogy of the underlying Colloquial as well, but if 
they select the Classical item, they are free to 
combine it with Classical or Colloquial gram- 
matical items. Thus there is a hierarchy between 
the different categories of items: to a native 
speaker, the lexical choice seems to be stylistically 
more significant than the grammatical structure. 
For the pattern of the classicization process, this 
implies that when Colloquial discourse is 
modified toward Classical Arabic, lexical items 
come before grammatical ones in the hierarchy. 

The hybrid forms often function as bridges be- 
tween Colloquial and Classical Arabic. An illu- 
minating example is the short answer given by 
an interlocutor when asked if he had any com- 
ment after a lengthy contribution to a conversa- 
tion by a senior army officer: md fis ‘andi haga 
-uditha ila ma qalahu Iginiral ‘I have nothing to 
add to what the general said’. The answer starts 
with plain Cairene and switches over to Modern 
Standard Arabic, not abruptly, but using the 
hybrid ’udifha as a bridge (Mitchell 1986:24- 
25; Holes 1995:301-302). 

When used in colloquial discourse, the passive 
yuqal can be regarded as a lexical borrowing. 
Due to the stylistic unmarkedness of the b(i)- 
imperfect, markedly Classical Arabic passive 
forms frequently occur in the formal register of 
Educated Colloquial Arabic. Examples of forms 
recorded in Cairo are bitundaqas ‘they are dis- 
cussed’, bitu'rad ‘they are submitted’, fa- 
bitutba‘u ‘so they are printed’ (Diem 1974:76). 
In constructions of this type, the elements of the 
two main forms of the language are linked 
together but both of them retain their identity. 
Accordingly, Meiseles (1981:1083-1087) de- 
fines these forms as ‘symbiotic’, arguing that a 
distinction should be made between them and 
hybrids, which are intermediate forms, not 
identifiable in any one of the languages involved. 


8. IN WHICH ORDER DO 
CLASSICISMS APPEAR? 


The classicisms most likely to appear first in 
Colloquial Arabic are lexical borrowings. Some 
of these are technical terms or other lexical items 
which do not have any counterpart in the dia- 
lect (commonly known as Bedarfsentlebnun- 
gen). Another category consists of Modern 
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Standard Arabic lexical items which for stylistic 
reasons are substituted for their colloquial coun- 
terparts. The adaptation of the borrowed lex- 
emes may affect their environments, since they 
often contain phonological and morphological 
elements diverging from the structure of the 
dialect. The next step in the classicization 
process is phonological modification toward 
Modern Standard Arabic, most often affecting 
the variants of the interdentals as well as of *gq, 
*k, and *j, re-diphthongization of monophthon- 
gized diphthongs, and restitution of lost short 
vowels and glottal stop. In the formal register of 
Educated Colloquial Arabic, grammatical classi- 
cisms sporadically appear, but as soon as more 
profound grammatical classicisms are used, 
such as adoption of the Classical tense and nega- 
tion systems, the language form aimed at is 
Modern Standard Arabic. 

The classicization tendency is certainly not a 
recent phenomenon. Although we are not able 
to observe its oral realizations in different vari- 
eties of Colloquial Arabic in the past, many par- 
allel features can be traced in literature, in 
particular in the so-called + Middle Arabic 
texts, which often reflect the structure of the 
underlying dialect. The efforts to follow the 
norms of Classical Arabic often result in hybrid 
forms, either hyper- or hypocorrections (see, 
e.g., Blau 1970). 
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HEIkk! Patva (University of Helsinki) 


Clitic 


Clitics are elements that are affixed to another 
element, usually a head. This very general char- 
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acterization encodes the fact that a multitude of 
elements can be affixes, hence clitics (see Kayne 
1975). In this entry, the focus is on pronominal 
clitics in (Lebanese) Arabic that are non-nomina- 
tive. Nominative affixes (or infixes) are usually 
viewed as agreement markers and analyzed as 
inflectional elements that are part of the verbal 
form. Nominative agreement markers are tradi- 
tionally the purview of inflectional morphology, 
whereas pronominal clitics are the purview of 
derivational morphology. The literature on clitics 
in Arabic is extensive. The reader is referred to 
Benmamoun (2000) and the references men- 
tioned there. 

Pronominal clitics are unstressed elements 
that are generally attached to a head, as illus- 
trated in the Lebanese Arabic example (1b). The 
examples in this entry will all be drawn from 
Lebanese Arabic. 


karim 
Karim 


sami zar 
Sami visited.3ms 
‘Sami visited Karim’ 


(1) a. 


b. sami —-zar-o 
Sami __ visited.3ms-him 
‘Sami visited him’ 


The pronominal clitic -o ‘him’ in (1b) is attached 
to the verbal head and cannot bear stress. 
Several characteristics of pronominal clitics in 
Lebanese Arabic are worth noting. 
A head can host at most one clitic as illus- 
trated by the non-grammaticality of (2b). 


(2) a. tayt-o ssiyara 
gave.1s-him the-car.Fem 
‘T gave him the car’ 


b. *tayt-o-ha 

gave.1s.-him-it 

‘T gave it to him’ 
yeha 
dummy-it.Fem 


c. tayt-o 
gave.1s.-him 
‘T gave it to him’ 


The dummy form yé is used to support the sec- 
ond pronominal clitic as in (2c). Note that in 
some languages, for instance French, this prohi- 
bition does not exist. More than one clitic can be 
‘attached’ to a verb, as in the following sentence 
from French: 
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Pierre le lui a donné 
Pierre it.Masc him aux. gave 


‘Pierre gave it to him’ 


Cliticization is local: a clitic is generally attached 
to the head it is selected by. Thus, a direct (rb) or 
a relative object (3) are attached to the verb they 
are complement of, as in (3): 


(3) bkéte-llo bkeye 
told.1s-him story.Fem 
‘Ttold him a story’ 


Prepositional complements are attached to the 
preposition selecting them, as in (4): 


ma-a 
with-her 


(4) séfart 
traveled.rs 
‘T traveled with her’ 


and adnominal complements are attached to the 
noun selecting them, as in (5): 


(5) Seft siyyart-o 
saw.1Is car-her 
‘T saw her car’ 


In many languages, clitics are in complemen- 
tary distribution with the arguments they 
‘replace’. In several varieties of Levantine 
Arabic, this is not the case: clitics can occur with 
the argument noun-phase, in which case the 
argument noun phrase is preceded by a preposi- 
tion Ja ‘to’. This phenomenon is referred to as 
clitic-doubling (see 1). 


(6) a. sami  _zar-o la-karim 
Sami visited.3ms-him to-Karim’ 
‘Sami visited Karim’ 

b. sami hkélo la-karim  bkéye 
Sami told.3ms-him to-Karim — story 
‘Sami told Karim a story’ 

c. sami Sséf kteb-o la-karim 
Sami saw.3ms book-his  to-Karim 
‘Sami saw Karim’s book’ 

d. sami rah ma‘-o la-Karim 
Sami went-3ms with-him to-Karim 


‘Sami went with Karim’ 


Clitic doubling in Lebanese Arabic confirms 
what is usually referred to as Kayne’s general- 
ization (7): 
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(7) A lexical NP may be doubled by a clitic only 
if this nominal element is preceded by a 
(prepositional) case-assigner. 


The doubled nominal element is assigned 
dative case as evidenced by the fact that the dou- 
bled pronominal element is morphologically 
dative: 


(8) a. sami zar-o la’ilo 
Sami visited.3ms-him to-him.Dat 
‘Sami visited him’ 


b. sami bkélo la”ilo 
Sami told.3ms-him.Dat to-him.Dat 
bkéye 
story 
‘Sami told him a story’ 

c. sami Sef kteb-o la-ilo 
Sami saw.3ms_ book-his — to-him.Dat 
‘Sami saw his book’ 

d. sami rah ma‘-o la ilo 
Sami went.3ms with-him — to-him.Dat 


‘Sami went with him’ 


(9) The doubled (pro-)nominal element is 
assigned dative case. 


Nominative subjects cannot be doubled, 
whether they are in the S(ubject)V(erb) or 
V(erb)S(ubject) order: 


(10) a. (*la-)sami rab 
to-Sami __left.3ms 
‘Sami left’ 
b. rab (*la-) sami 
left.3ms to-Sami 
‘Sami left’ 


Non-nominative subjects in the so-called 
Exceptional Case-Marked Contexts can be dou- 
bled. In (11a), the subject receives its case from 
the matrix verb as evidenced by non-nominative 
clitic in (11rb): 


xallét sami 
let.rs. Sami 
‘Tlet Sami go’ 


(11) a. yruh 


leave.3ms 


yraub 
leave.3ms 


b. xallayt-o 
let.1s-him 
‘Tlet him go’ 
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This non-nominative subject can be doubled: 


la-sami 
to-Sami 


(12) xallayt-o yrub 
let.Is-him leave.3ms 
‘T let Sami go’ 


The doubled nominal element is not in the same 
position as the non-doubled one, contrary to 
what is usually assumed for doubled elements in 
Romance languages. The facts establishing this 
generalization are discussed extensively in Aoun 
(1999); some are reviewed below. Consider the 
following sentences: 


(13) a. sabibt-o Séfit kill  walad 
friend.Fem-his saw.3fs every boy 
‘His friend saw every boy’ 


b. sahibt-o Sefit-o la-kill walad 
friend.Fem-his saw.3fs to every boy 
‘His friend saw every boy’ 

sabibt-o — rabit ma‘-a kill walad 
friend.f-his went.3fs with every boy 
‘His friend went with every boy’ 


(14) a. 


b. sabibt-o — rabit ma‘-o la- 
friend.f-his went.3fs with-him to 
kill walad 
every boy 


‘His friend went with every boy’ 


In (13a) and (14a), the bound reading of the 
pronoun contained within the subject sabibto ‘his 
friend’ cannot obtain: the quantifier kill walad 
‘every boy’ is not in a high enough position, i.e. it 
does not c-command the pronoun (— resump- 
tion, — binding for relevant definitions). 
However, the bound reading of the pronoun 
within the subject obtains when the 
quantificational object is doubled as in (13b) and 
(14b). These sentences indicate that doubled 
accusatives and doubled prepositional comple- 
ments are in a position higher than their corre- 
sponding non-doubled arguments. 

It is possible to show that doubled nominal 
elements attach to the complete functional com- 
plex containing the doubling clitic. A complete 
functional complex can be described informally 
as a Determiner Phrase (DP) (6c), a predicate 
such as VP (6a), or a preposition which takes a 
subject as in (15): 


Sef sadmia 
saw.3sm Samia 
‘Sami saw Samia next to him’ 


hadd-o 


next-him 


(15) sami 
Sami 
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In (15), the prepositional phrase takes sdmia as 
its subject. On the other hand, the prepositional 
phrase in (16) does not take a subject: 


ma-o 
with-him 


(16) sami rab 
Sami went.3 ms 
‘Sami went with him’ 


Accordingly, the doubled element may attach to 
the prepositioned phrase in sentence (17) 
but not in sentence (6d), which is repeated here 
as (18): 


(17) sami Sef samia hadd-o 
Sami saw.3sm Samia next-him 
la-karim 
to-Karim 
‘Sami saw Samia next to Karim’ 


la-karim 
to-Karim 


(18) sami rab ma-o 
Sami went.3ms_— with-him 
‘Sami went with Karim’ 


Under standard assumptions according to which 
extraction processes affect single constituents, 
the prepositional phase and the doubled element 
can be treated as a unit and ‘fronted’ in (17) but 
not in (18). This is the case as illustrated in (19) 
and (20): 


(19)a. badd-o  la-karim sami _ Sef 
near-him to-Karim Sami saw.3ms 
samia 
Samia 
‘Near Karim Sami saw Samia’ 

b. badd-o la-ayya_ walad sami 
near-him to-which boy Sami 
Sef sadmia 


saw.3ms Samia 

‘Near which boy did Sami see Samia?’ 
rab 
went.3ms 


. *ma‘-o la-karim sami 
with-him to-Karim Sami 
‘With Karim Sami went’ 


b.*ma‘-o  la-ayya_ = walad sami 
with-him to-which boy Sami 
rab 
went.3ms 


‘With which boy did Sami go?’ 


PP-fronting and wh-movement treat the pre- 
positional phrase and the doubled element in 
(19a-b), but not in (20a—-b), as a unit and raise 
them to the left edge of the clause. 
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Determiner Phrases (DPs) form a complete 
functional complex. As such, a doubled element 
can be fronted with the DP as in (6c) which is 
repeated here as (21): 


Séf-o 
saw.3ms-it 


(21) a. kRtéb-o ~— la-karim_ sami 
book-his to-Karim Sami 
‘Karim’s book, Sami saw it’ 


b. ktéb-o ~— la-ayya_ ~—s walad_ sami 
book-his to-which boy Sami 
Séf 
saw.3ms 


‘Which boy’s book did Sami see?’ 


The construct DP and the doubled element in 
(20a) and (20b) are treated as a unit and fronted 
to the left edge of the clause by clitic left disloca- 
tion and wh-movement respectively. 


Summary 

(21) a. Pronominal cliticization is local: clitics 
are attached to the head that selects 
them. 

b. Clitic doubling is quite productive: non- 
nominative nominal elements may be 
doubled. 

c. Doubled elements are preceded by a 
prepositional which assigns the dou- 
bled element dative case. 

d. Doubled elements are not in the same 
position as non-doubled ones: they are 
generated in a position higher than the 
non-doubled ones. 

e. Doubled elements attach to the minimal 
complete functional complex contain- 
ing the clitic. 

f. As such, doubled elements can form a 
constituent with a DP or a complex PP 
but not with a simplex PP. 


A more complete analysis of the clitic doubled 
construction is to be found in Aoun (1999). 
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Code-switching 
rt. INTRODUCTION 


“Code-switching’ is generally used as a cover 
term for a linguistic or discourse practice in 
which elements and items from two or more lin- 
guistic systems, or codes — be they different lan- 
guages or varieties of a language — are used in the 
same language act or interaction. As a field of 
research it emerged (in the 1970s and 1980s) 
from the broader field of language contact stud- 
ies, and scholars insist it must be conducted in 
that broader context (e.g. Gardner-Cloros 1995). 

It is common to distinguish between on the one 
hand inter-sentential code-switching, i.e. switch- 
ing which occurs at clause boundaries, and on the 
other intra-sentential code-switching, i.e. where 
switching (or mixing) takes place within the 
domain of a clause. Some analysts prefer to oper- 
ate with the terms alternational code-switching 
for switching between stretches of speech belong- 
ing to one and the other code/language/variety; 
while insertional code-switching denotes single 
items of one code occurring in stretches of the 
other code (e.g. Muysken 1995). More recently, 
certain sociolinguists have proposed to reserve 
code-switching as a term for socially meaningful 
changes of code in (conversational) interaction; 
this is in contrast with the switching between ele- 
ments and items from more than one code where 
the switches are not in themselves socially mean- 
ingful, in which case we have language mixing, 
a mixed variety, but not code-switching (Auer 
1995, 1998). 

The sociolinguistic literature on code-switch- 
ing is extensive. This entry introduces briefly 
some major theoretical contributions to the field 
of code-switching, and then some contributions 
which involve or are related to bilingual code- 
switching with Arabic as one of the languages; 
and finally it discusses cases involving what may 
be called ‘diglossic code-switching’, i.e. studies 
of the interaction in speech of standard Arabic 
and a colloquial variety. 

Two major perspectives or approaches to the 
study of code-switching may be distinguished 
(although in most studies they are combined to 
some extent): 


i. the discourse/pragmatic perspective, with 
the main focus on social and communica- 
tive functions of, and motivations for, code 
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switching: why and for what purposes do 
speakers engage in code-switching? 

ii. the grammatical/syntactic perspective, with 
the main focus on linguistic aspects, espe- 
cially morphosyntactic constraints on intra- 
sentential switching: where in a sentence may 
or may not a speaker change languages? 


2. THE DISCOURSE/PRAGMATIC 
PERSPECTIVE 


Research reflecting the discourse/pragmatic 
approach is generally interpretative, i.e. the re- 
searcher interprets the meaning of code-switch- 
ing according to role relationships between 
speakers, ethnic identities, and communicative 
functions assigned to the different codes or lan- 
guages involved by the norms of the bilingual 
community or different subgroups within it. 
Typically, a bilingual may use different codes at 
home and in public, with friends and with a 
teacher, with the ethnic in-group vs. out-groups. 
Instances of code-switching are seen as ‘dis- 
course strategies’ (Gumperz 1982). Not only 
may a change in language code reflect a change of 
domain, for instance topic or situation (situa- 
tional code-switching), but speakers may switch 
from one code to another in order to act on, or 
interfere with, the context, to signal a shift in atti- 
tude toward what is going on, influence the tone 
of the interaction, the formality of the situation 
and/or the relationship between participants 
(metaphorical code-switching). A wide range of 
perspectives is raised in Heller (1988). 
Myers-Scotton’s work (1993a; 1993b) has 
been particularly influential in the last decade. 
She brings together elements from discourse 
analysis, ethnography of speaking, and accom- 
modation theory. In her model bilingual speak- 
ers are assumed to be negotiating the code of 
their communicative interaction according to 
what they perceive as the relevant features of the 
particular situation and the community norm 
for such an interaction (in the model called the 
‘Rights and Obligations [RO]’ set). Speakers 
may comply and use the linguistic code which 
is normally associated with, i.e. considered 
appropriate for, the actual RO set, ie. the 
unmarked choice. They may alternatively make 
a marked linguistic choice, by choosing or 
switching to another code, thereby signaling a 
different attitude, challenging, and changing, the 
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RO set of the interaction. Code-switching often 
has this function of marking a change in the RO 
set. Sometimes, however, code-switching itself is 
the unmarked choice for a particular interac- 
tion. This occurs “when the speaker wishes to 
index two identities or attitudes towards the 
interaction simultaneously” (1993a:149). Such 
code-switching modes of speaking can be very 
frequent in bilingual communities. 


3. GRAMMATICAL/SYNTACTIC 
APPROACHES 


The more linguistically oriented approaches to 
code-switching are generally concerned with 
describing and identifying patterns and regulari- 
ties in the linguistic make-up of (primarily) bi- 
lingual speech. The regularities tend to be 
formulated as restrictions or constraints on the 
free switching between and mixing of items from 
the two basic languages or varieties involved. 
Some are claimed to have universal applicability, 
i.e. to have predictive force for all language sets. 
Switching is studied at clause borders (especially 
involving selection of conjunctions), while the 
main focus has naturally been on intrasentential 
code-switching, with constituents and part of 
constituents from more than one linguistic sys- 
tem combined. 

Following Boumans (1998) and Muysken 
(1995) two main — but sometimes overlapping — 
trends may be distinguished: on the one hand, the 
linear or alternational approach, which focuses 
on patterns and restrictions in terms of the (word) 
order of categories or constituents that may be 
switched and on the other hand, the structural, or 
insertional approach, which explains regularities 
of code-switching data in terms of structural rela- 
tions that hold between constituents or parts of 
constituents. The insertional approach presup- 
poses that one of the two languages or codes 
involved is structurally dominant and sets the 
morphosyntactic frame of the sentence, whereas 
items from the other language/code are inserted 
into this sentence frame. 

The linear approach is reflected in a number 
of contributions — most famously formulated in 
Poplack’s (1988:219) principles of syntactic 
constraints on code-switching, based on data 
from English/Spanish code interaction: the ‘free 
morpheme constraint’, “which prohibits mixing 
morphologies within the confines of the word”, 
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and the ‘equivalence constraint’, “which 
requires that the surface word order of the two 
languages be homologous in the vicinity of the 
switch point”. In other words, it 


predicts that code switches will tend to occur at 
points where the juxtaposition of elements from the 
two languages does not violate a syntactic rule of 
either language. [...] This means that a language 
switch ought to take place only at boundaries com- 
mon to both languages. [. . .] From a cross-linguis- 
tic perspective, this means that the more similar two 
languages are structurally, the more switching sites 
they should permit (Romaine 2000:58). 


Poplack’s propositions triggered extensive 
research applying the principles to other lan- 
guage sets, with the effect of producing cycles 
of evidence, counter evidence, and further 
research. 


4. THE MATRIX LANGUAGE FRAME 
MODEL 


Basic to the influential model of Myers-Scotton 
(1993b and later contributions) is the claim that 
the languages involved in (intrasentential) code- 
switching have unequal status and play different 
roles in the speech interaction, and that only one 
of the languages — the matrix language — provides 
the basic grammatical structure at a time. More 
specifically, the model claims that the matrix lan- 
guage (ML) sets the morphosyntactic frame (like 
word order and inflection) for the sentence. The 
other language, or code, involved is the embedded 
language (EL), which may provide constituents or 
single items to be inserted into or embedded in the 
matrix language base — according to specific 
requirements elaborated in the model. 

Crucial to the model, and to the definition of 
the matrix code, is the distinction between con- 
tent morphemes and system morphemes. In very 
general terms, the distinction corresponds to 
lexical vs. grammatical or function morphemes. 
The general insight concerning the asymmetry of 
the codes involved, and the different workings of 
lexical items on the one hand, and grammati- 
cal/struc-tural items on the other, are generally 
accepted by researchers in the field. To a consid- 
erable extent these notions were also explicitly 
or implicitly assumed in earlier studies of lan- 
guage contact, e.g. Hasselmo 1970, Petersen 
1988 (for a very neat historical survey, cf. 
Boumans 1998:7-60). 
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5. CODE-SWITCHING VS. 
BORROWING 


Many studies operate with an analytical distinc- 
tion between code-switching and borrowing, 
especially with regard to single lexical items. 
Among the most common criteria used in the lit- 
erature to characterize borrowing are: the use of 
a foreign lexeme, also in the speech of monolin- 
gual speakers, often to fill a lexical gap, as when 
there exists no term for the (new) item or con- 
cept in the borrowing language; morphological 
integration; phonological adaptation; and fre- 
quency of occurrence. 

While recognizing the usefulness of some kind 
of differential status for the established loan- 
word and the spontaneous use/transfer of an 
item from another language in code-switching, 
the distinction often appears difficult to apply in 
a systematic way. Poplack introduced the notion 
of ‘nonce borrowings’ to account for cases 
which contradict her free morpheme constraint, 
e.g. where “unadapted English morphemes 
conjoined with French verbal and participial 
affixes” — as in enjoyer and drowné. In matrix 
language terms, these items would be embedded 
language content morphemes; in terms of 
Petersen’s (1988) dominant language hypothesis 
they would be non-dominant language lexical 
morphemes with dominant language grammati- 
cal morphemes. 


6. BILINGUAL CODE-SWITCHING 
WITH ARABIC 


The wide definition of code-switching sketched 
above might include many — if not most - cases 
of language contact associated with interference 
phenomena at various linguistic levels. Rouchdy’s 
(1980) study of Arabic/Nubian (> Nubian) is 
one case in point, and several studies of Arabic as 
a minority language (Owens 2000) and of periph- 
eral Arabic-speaking communities in contact with 
neighboring languages may fall within such a 
scope (e.g. Prochazka 2002; Miller 2002; Arnold 
2002), including the historical cases of Malta 
(> Maltese), Sicily (— Sicilian Arabic), and > 
al-Andalus. Here, the scope is limited to some 
studies where code-switching is the explicit field 
of research and its principles are the focus of 
attention. 
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7. ARABIC/ENGLISH 


Eid (1992) provides a study of syntactic restric- 
tions on code-switching in the linear approach, 
based on recorded conversations among bilin- 
gual Egyptian Arabic and American English 
speakers. She examines switching at the syntactic 
boundaries of coordinate, subordinate (speci- 
fically adverbial), relative, and complementary 
clauses, i.e. whether switching occurs immedi- 
ately before or after the grammatical markers 
introducing such clauses. In her data, there 
appears to be a general restriction precluding 
switching to Arabic following an English marker. 
For the categories coordination and subordina- 
tion, switching may take place immediately 
before the grammatical marker (the conjunc- 
tion), whatever the language, and an Arabic con- 
junction may be followed by either code (pace 
claims for Spanish/English, that “the conjunction 
always goes with the second switched phrase”, 
cf. Gumperz 1982:88). For relative clauses, how- 
ever, the relative marker must be followed by a 
word in the same language. With complementiz- 
ers, the actual combinations are even more 
restricted (although the analysis of this issue is 
complicated by the optionality of complementiz- 
ers as well as the problem of pronoun doubling in 
switching before English verbs). The discussion 
of the latter phenomenon takes Eid outside the 
limits of the strictly linear approach, and 
(almost) into acknowledging the unequal status 
of the languages involved. Pronoun doubling is 
explained with reference to proposed universal 
constraints on code-switching between verbs and 
their pronouns. Myers-Scotton a.o. (1995) is a 
highly theoretical contribution, presenting and 
expanding the Matrix Language Frame model, 
which is applied, e.g., to the same issue of ‘pro- 
noun doubling’ as well as to embedding of 
English verbs into an Arabic matrix language 
frame. The authors claim that bare forms of 
English verbs are preferred to verbs inflected with 
Arabic affixes in their Arabic-English data. They 
do cite one example: bas cancel-t-ub “but I can- 
celled it” with Arabic rst pers. suffix -t (199 5:33) 
— and one wonders whether the English verb 
checked in the following is not perceived as end- 
ing with the same Arabic ending -t: rubt el library 
imbarih wa checked books ktiri ‘I went to 
the library yesterday and checked [classified 
as English past tense suffix] many books’ 


(1995:33). 
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Rouchdy (1992) reports on English lexical 
borrowings into Arabic in Arab-American 
immigrant data (> English loanwords). She 
provides some examples of integrated verbs, 
e.g. kalnit ‘I cleaned’, fakkasna ‘we fixed’, la 
yusammok wa la yudarnik ‘he doesn’t smoke 
and doesn’t drink’, nayselluh ‘say something 
nice to him’ [verb formed from the English 
adjective on the model of gamil ‘treat nicely’ 
from gamil?]; derived participles, e.g. mifarni§ 
‘furnished’, mihayyat ‘heated’. Rouchdy 
observes the constraint that verbs never take 
English pronoun objects, only the Arabic pro- 
noun clitic, and that English adjectives are not 
inflected (for gender or number), which accord- 
ing to her implies that they are switched rather 
than borrowed. 

Sallo (1994), on code-switching among uni- 
versity students in Mosul, also provides interest- 
ing data, e.g. collocations with English head 
nouns and Arabic modifier adjectives where the 
adjective shows gender agreement with the Arabic 
equivalent of the noun: as-sensitivity ‘aliya ‘the 
sensitivity is high [fem.]’ (Arabic hassdsiyya 
[fem.]), at-temperature munxafida ‘the tem- 
perature is low [fem.]’ (Arabic daraja [fem.]) 
(1994:124). Likewise, in the Iraqi Arabic poss- 
esive construction with mal: ar-result malti 
takun negative ‘my result will be negative’ [with 
the fem. form malt + pronoun suffix rst pers. sg. 
-i-; verb inflected for fem. sg.; Arabic noun natija 
[fem.]) In the reverse case, the modifying Eng- 
lish adjective is not inflected according to 
Arabic agreement rules, as in the last example 
above (1994:124). One also notes the use, 
according to Arabic rules, of the singular form 
of the counted noun following numerals 11-99: 
naxud xamasta‘s rat ‘we will take fifteen rats’ 
(1994:120). 


8. ARABIC/FRENCH 


With French colonial pressure and presence in 
North Africa, French and the local Arabic ver- 
naculars were brought into close contact. The 
educational system produced a significant num- 
ber of bilingual speakers, and code-switching as 
the unmarked choice appears to be prevalent 
among professionals and young people in many 
urban circles. Quoting from a study by Lahlou 
on linguistic practice among urban educated in 
Morocco, Caubet (1998:98) writes: “CS [code 
switching] has become their usual everyday 
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means of interaction with their peers. CS is their 
‘default mode’ of conversation, a mode which is 
in the middle of their linguistic continuum, with 
Moroccan Arabic at one end of the continuum 
and French at the other”. 

Bentahila and Davies (1983) make a signi- 
ficant contribution to the literature on code- 
switching, and their Moroccan Arabic/French 
data is often referred to. While they provide 
many exceptions to some of the general Equi- 
valence Constraints formulated by Poplack, 
they provide a refinement of some other con- 
straints, e.g. subcategorization rules to account 
for restrictions on combining certain gram- 
matical structures with French lexicon (wabhid 
l-professeur ‘a professor’ is acceptable, but not 
*wahid professeur, 1983:321). There is frequent 
embedding of French verbal lexemes with 
Arabic inflections, e.g. tatbgqa tatgratter ‘you 
keep scratching’ (1983:315), but subcategoriza- 
tion rules inhibit *taybga confronter ces idées 
‘he keeps opposing these ideas’, and also the 
reverse case, *je dois nselli ‘I should pray’ — as 
Arabic requires a finite verb, French an infinite 
form following the first verb (1983:322). The 
issue of ‘subject pronoun doubling?’ is treated in 
terms of Arabic topic pronoun use + clitic 
French pronoun. The article at several points 
suggests an inherent asymmetry in the function 
of the two languages involved (further devel- 
oped in Bentahila and Davies 1993) — an issue 
which became crucial in the Matrix Language 
Frame model. 

M’barek and Sankoff (1988) apply the equiv- 
alence constraint and the borrowing vs. switch- 
ing distinction to Moroccan Arabic/French data. 
They find, however, that the notion of insertion 
must be introduced to account for the frequent 
use of NP constituents with French article + 
French noun in an otherwise Arabic context 
(Moroccan Arabic is the matrix language of 
their data). 

Heath (1989) is concerned with “the gradual 
integration of borrowed lexical materials” in 
Moroccan Arabic, and looks at code-switching -— 
at the phrasal and lexical levels rather than the 
syntactic level — “as an avenue for more com- 
plete integration” (1989:23). Among a wealth of 
attested borrowings and ‘borrowing routines’, 
Heath also observes the retention of the French 
article with the switched noun — even when 
the structure otherwise is Arabic, e.g.: xdam-t 
f-wabad la société d’assurances ‘1 worked in 
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an insurance company’, where the French noun 
with its French (definite) article is inserted into 
the Moroccan indefinite structure wahad + article 
+ noun, as in wabad I-bant ‘a girl’. Integrated bor- 
rowings, however, mostly do not retain the 
French variant of the article — contrary to what 
he observes in Algeria — but receive the Arabic 
I- (or assimilated variant), which does not show 
gender accord (1989:34-36). 

The superficial phonological similarity be- 
tween French verbs in their infinitive form and 
the ‘unmarked’ form (3rd pers. masc. sg. perfect) 
of the Arabic verb is seen as a bridge to mor- 
phophonological integration: French changer 
‘change’ > Arabic SaZa ‘[he] changed’. Then 
other forms of the verb are made with Arabic 
affixes: y-Sazi ‘he changes’; n-Sazi ‘I change’, etc. 
This productive device is also noted by Caubet 
(1998), who gives more examples, e.g. French 
contacter > Arabic k6takta [perf.], yk6takti 
[imperf.]; Sazét-u ‘I changed it’; (bas) n-developi- 
hum ‘(so that) I can develop them’.This shows a 
feature of code-switching with Arabic that is 
specific for this set of languages, while it does 
not work with English (see above) or Dutch (see 
below). 


9. ARABIC/DUTCH 


With new waves of immigrant workers from 
‘southern lands’ into industrialized — Europe 
from the 1970s and onwards, Western linguists 
had easy access to interesting language contact 
phenomena. Of the new bilingual language 
sets, Dutch and Arabic have been extensively 
studied by Boumans (1996, 1998) and also by 
Nortier (1989). 

Boumans applies the Matrix Language 
Frame-work, or rather, critically adapts it to 
data on Moroccan Arabic in Dutch environments. 
He adds to the model a distinction between 
Community Language (the immigrants’ lan- 
guage) and Super-imposed Language (of the 
Dutch language environment): as matrix 
languages of a stretch of speech they operate 
differently when it comes to embedding of 
constituents. He also calls to attention language 
specific structural differences in the working of 
certain ‘general’ principles of the model, com- 
paring his own data with Dutch/Turkish data on 
the one hand and with French/Moroccan data 
on the other. He notes, for instance, the omission 
of the definite prefix before inserted Dutch 
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nouns in Moroccan Arabic matrix (1996 and 
1998), contrasting with the regular use of the 
definite article in insertions of French nouns (as 
mentioned above). Different strategies come into 
play for embedding verbs with different lan- 
guage pairs, such as adding Arabic affixes, or 
restructuring the stem to fit Arabic morphologi- 
cal patterns, or using auxiliary verbs like ‘to do’, 
which receive the inflection + a non-finite form 
of the embedded verb (1996:5 5-61; Boumans 
and Caubet 2000). 


ro. ‘DIGLOSSIC’ CODE-SWITCHING 


It is often assumed by non-Arabist sociolin- 
guists, that ‘diglossia’ as a language situation 
type prevents code-switching, in that “there is an 
almost one-to-one relationship between lan- 
guage choice and social context” so that “only 
one code is usually employed at any one time” 
(Romaine 1995:121). Similarly, Myers-Scotton 
(1993a:128) states: “The expectation is that 
unmarked CS [code-switching] should not occur 
at all in narrow diglossic communities (the 
Arabic-speaking nations of the Middle East, 
at least)”. 

Ferguson (1959) already announced the emer- 
gence of “unstable intermediate forms of the 
language”, and code-switching as well as code- 
mixing — intersentential and intrasentential - 
indeed frequently occurs in many communica- 
tive situations. In fact, linguistic data discussed 
in the literature as stylistic ‘levels’, ‘classiciza- 
tion’ (> classicism), ‘colloquialization’, and 
‘(sociostylistic) variation’ (cf. Holes 1995, ch. 9, 
for a survey of this literature) borders on, even 
overlaps with, ‘code-switching’ in the broad 
sense adopted here. For instance, the media 
extracts in Diem (1974), which are classified as 
‘High’ variety with (varying degrees of) ‘inter- 
ference from dialect’ or as ‘dialect with inter- 
ference from the High variety’, or as ‘mixed 
language’, may be treated in a framework of one 
variety as matrix and the other as embedded, 
and subjected to constraints of one or the other 
order. It may often simply be a matter of tradi- 
tion or preference of conceptual and analytic 
framework. Of course, switching between vari- 
eties of a language, in which there are many 
points of structural convergence and shared 
lexicon, offers less clear-cut data for analysis 
compared to bilingual data. For those same 
reasons, ‘mixing’ codes may be extensive, and 
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the identification of a matrix code problematic. 
On the other hand, in ‘diglossic’ code-switching 
cases, it is generally granted, that the ‘Low’ (ver- 
nacular) variety, if not necessarily providing the 
matrix in all speech events, will at least be the 
‘dominant’ code (Petersen 1988) or ‘commu- 
nity’ code (in Bouman’s 1998 terms), which 
significantly affects the role of the codes involved 
for insertional and combinatorial patterns in 
switching (for a discussion see Mejdell 1999). 

The functions and motivations of ‘diglossic’ 
code-switching are largely similar to those noted 
for bilingual switching. Besides the borrowing of 
items to ‘fill a gap in the lexicon’, they are of a 
pragmatic, social, and/or stylistic order. Holes 
(1993:33) sums up the rhetorical functions of 
‘level switching’ in the late president Nasser’s 
famous public speeches: “fushd is used by Nasir 
to convey messages which are abstract, idealized 
or metaphorical [...]. The ‘ammiyya, on the 
other hand, is used to convey the concrete and 
the physical, and is strongly associated with 
the personalization of issues”. Wilmsen (1996) 
points to additional pragmatic functions such as 
satire and irony, and quotes Badawi as to the 
creative aspect of code-mixing behavior. Maz- 
raani (1997), Taine-Cheikh (2002), Bassiouney 
(2003), and Mejdell (2005) are further studies of 
code alternation and code-mixing as discourse 
strategies in monologues. Amara (1995) gives 
evidence of code-switching in classroom situa- 
tions. While accommodation (Abu Melhim 
1991) or speakers’ stylistic convergence (Diem 
1974) is generally assumed, Mejdell (1999) pro- 
vides an example of non-accommodating behav- 
ior, where two cultured personalities insist on 
using the standard and the colloquial variety 
respectively throughout the interaction. 

The asymmetrical status of the varieties be- 
comes apparent in the contributions of Eid (1982, 
1988) on ‘the principles of code-switching 
between standard and Egyptian Arabic’, in the 
same vein as her (1992) study of bilingual switch- 
ing (discussed above). The patterns which emerge 
across the features examined are also similar: the 
variant of the word preceding the grammatical 
marker (the ‘focal point’) is ‘free’, i.e. not bound 
to the variety (standard or Egyptian) of the 
marker, whereas if the marker is standard, the ele- 
ment immediately following it must also be stan- 
dard (1988:61). If the grammatical marker is 
Egyptian, “switching was found to be permitted 
after all focal points except after the negative” 
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(1988:61). This constraint is explained by the 
structural incongruity of the tense + negative 
markings between the two grammatical systems. 
Eid suggests that the general pattern of asymmet- 
ric conditioning is “related to the manner of 
acquisition of each variety: which variety was 
natively, and which was non-natively learned”; in 
other words, it is linked up with the ‘dominant 
language principle’. 


Ir. CONCLUSION 


The importance of code-switching for linguistics 
in general is formulated by Muysken (1995:178) 
as follows: 


One of the crucial questions in modern linguistics is 
the division of labor between the lexicon and the 
grammar of a language. To what extent do we rely 
on properties of individual words, when we pro- 
duce and comprehend utterances, and to what 
extent on general rules of the language we speak? 
[. . .]| When sentences are built up with items drawn 
from two lexicons, we can see to what extent the 
sentence patterns derive from the interaction 
between these two lexicons. 


For studies on Arabic, code-switching research 
challenges notions of ‘discreteness’ of codes, and 
provides insights into how the varieties inter- 
mingle and mix, in a structured, albeit not 
predictable way. The social aspects of code- 
switching behavior will probably only increase 
in significance in the ‘age of globalization’. 
Finally, there is a cultural and aesthetic role to 
code-switching, which is captured by Caubet 
(1998:96): “One must also note that code- 
switching can be a real pleasure in which true 
bilinguals like to indulge”. 
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GUNVOR MEJDELL (University of Oslo) 


Cognitive Linguistics 


The term ‘cognition’ and its related adjective 
‘cognitive’ are used in different ways by different 
disciplines. In its narrow sense ‘cognition’ is 
essentially synonymous with consciousness or 
awareness. In a broad sense, it refers to the abil- 
ity of the brain/mind to perceive, store, process, 
and use information gathered by the sensory 
receptors. For a given process to be described as 
cognitive, it should be comprised of an orderly 
set of actions implemented in order to achieve a 
goal. Thus natural languages rank high among 
the cognitive activities that the human brain/ 
mind undertakes, and are the focus of much 
research in various disciplines such as linguis- 
tics, psychology, neuro-psychology, and neuro- 
physiology, with the view of understanding the 
connection between language processing and 
the structure of the brain/mind. 


1. COGNITIVE LINGUISTICS: 
AN OVERVIEW 


Cognitive linguistics is a general approach to the 
study of language emphasizing the internal men- 
tal processes involved in language production 
and language comprehension (Lakoff 1987, 
1996; Lakoff and Turner 1989; Lakoff and 
Johnson 1980, 1999). The guiding principle 
underlying this approach is that linguistic theory 
and methodology must be constrained by and 
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consistent with the empirical facts known about 
the brain/mind. This approach emerged as a 
reaction against the generative paradigm, which 
defined language as a system of arbitrary sym- 
bols and viewed the task of the linguist as mainly 
developing a set of formal rules that can provide 
an explanation of language (Chomsky 1966). 

The crucial feature that distinguishes cogni- 
tive linguistics from generative grammar relates 
to the way meaning is viewed in the two theo- 
ries. In the generative model, the structure of lin- 
guistic expression is determined by a formal rule 
system that is largely independent of meaning. 
Accordingly, the two sentences (1) John offered 
a ring to Mary and (2) John offered Mary a ring 
are thought to express the same meaning, their 
syntactic (structural) differences having no 
impact on semantics since they are hypothesized 
to derive from the same underlying form. 

In contrast, cognitive linguists take linguistic 
structure to be a mirror of cognition in the sense 
that a particular linguistic expression is associ- 
ated with a particular way of conceptualizing a 
given situation. On this view, the difference 
between sentences (1) and (2) above is not only 
one of form (or structure) but also, and critically, 
one of substance. This is because in some cases 
only one of the two constructions above is natu- 
ral. For example, while the sentence (3) John 
gave the fence a new coat of paint is natural, it 
would be odd to say (4) John gave a new coat of 
paint to the fence. These differences suggest that 
the two constructions illustrated in (1) and (2) 
involve different ways of construing the same 
situation, and that in certain cases only one 
mode of construal is appropriate (Lee 1989, 
2001; Ungerer and Schmid 1996). A number of 
mutually related factors are involved in the 
choice among alternative construals. Among 
these are perspective, foregrounding, metaphor, 
and frame. 

‘Perspective’ refers to the viewpoint according 
to which a particular situation is construed. For 
example, sentences (5) The path falls steeply into 
the valley and (6) The path climbs steeply out of 
the valley describe the same scene; however, they 
do not express identical meaning (Herskovits 
1986; Lee 2001). The difference underlying the 
two sentences is one of perspective: sentence (5) 
is construed from the point of view of someone 
looking down into the valley, while sentence (6) 
is construed from the viewpoint of someone 
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looking up from the valley floor. Importantly, 
however, the actual position of the speaker in 
cases such as these is irrelevant. Both sentences 
in fact may be produced by someone looking at 
a painting, viewing the scene sideways-on. 

‘Foregrounding’ relates to the relative promi- 
nence of the various components of a situation 
(— grounding). Compare the sentence (7) I am 
standing on the street with (8) I am standing in 
the street. Clearly the two sentences describe the 
same situation, but they highlight different 
aspects of it. In (7) the street is conceptualized as 
a roadway, and therefore as a supporting sur- 
face, while in (8) the buildings on either side are 
taken into account and the street is conceptual- 
ized as a container (Taylor 1995; Lee 2001). 

‘Metaphor’ is essentially a device that involves 
conceptualizing one domain of experience in 
terms of another. This implies that for any given 
metaphor, a ‘source domain’ and a ‘target 
domain’ can be identified. For example, in sen- 
tences like (9) He is a really cold person and (10) 
She gave him a warm welcome, the source 
domain is the sense of touch, and the target 
domain is the more abstract concept of intimacy 
(Lakoff and Johnson 1980; Langacker 1988; Lee 
2001). Metaphor is intimately linked to the 
notion of construal by virtue of the fact that dif- 
ferent ways of thinking about or construing a 
phenomenon are associated with different 
metaphors. For example, the concept of inti- 
macy may be construed in terms of heat as in 
(11) He is such a cold person and (12) He has a 
very cool manner, or distance as in (13) I felt 
really close to him and (14) I found his manner 
rather distant. 

The final factor to bear on the way a particu- 
lar situation or event is construed is ‘frame’ 
(Fillmore 1985). This refers to the background 
knowledge a speaker has about a word of his/her 
language. Consider the aspects of a situation 
which would be described by the English verb to 
buy, for example. Initially, a person A has some 
money and another person B owns some goods 
of which A wants to gain possession. Then, A 
gives B a certain amount of money and B sur- 
renders the goods. The final state is that A owns 
the goods, and B owns the money. Thus, one can 
say that the action category of the verb to buy 
includes a reference to at least four other cate- 
gories: a buyer, a seller, goods, and money; these 
make up the frame of the verb to buy. 
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Perspective, foregrounding, metaphor, and 
frame are not an arbitrary set of concepts. On 
the contrary, they interact with each other in 
intricate ways and have significant implications 
for our understanding of the nature of commu- 
nication. They suggest that meaning is not a 
property of the utterance itself, but a product of 
the interaction between an utterance and a 
human being’s background knowledge. More 
generally, cognitive linguists believe that mental 
and linguistic categories are created on the basis 
of our experience and constrained by the general 
properties of cognitive system. 

Cognitive linguistics is not a homogeneous 
field of research; rather it involves a number of 
different views, perhaps the most familiar of 
which are the Prominence view, the Attentional 
view, and the Experiental view. 


1.1. The Prominence view 


According to this view an expression gains its 
meaning by imposing a ‘profile’ on a ‘base’. The 
base is the underlying set of relevant cognitive 
domains that is required or evoked in compre- 
hending a given expression. The profile, on the 
other hand, is the highlighted structure within 
the base that the expression conceptually desig- 
nates. For example, the words parent and child 
evoke the same base, that of family, but they 
profile different facets of it. By using such con- 
cepts as base and profile, the prominence view 
explains why, when we look at an object in our 
environment, we single it out as a perceptually 
prominent figure standing out from the ground. 
This approach has been applied to the study of 
grammatical relations in language (Langacker 
1987, 1990, 1991; Brugman 1990; Casad 1993; 
Linder 1982). 


1.2 The Attentional view 


This view is predicated on the basic properties of 
the human attentional system, which is rela- 
tively limited in resources in the sense that 
humans cannot attend to all facets of a scene at 
the same time. The brain may in principle be sen- 
sitive to all facets of a given scene but cannot 
allocate equal attentional resources to all its 
aspects. Only a sub-part of the scene at hand will 
be the locus of attention and thus make up the 
‘figure’ of the scene (Fillmore 1985; Talmy 1988, 
1991, 1996). The remaining aspects of it will not 
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be focused on; they make up the ‘ground’ of the 
scene. Even when the ground recedes to back- 
ground, it continues to be the point of reference 
for the figure. A classic example of the 
figure/ground concept is the Gestalt Vases/Faces 
picture, which is perceived as two vases or two 
faces depending on what the perceiver relegates 
to the ground. More generally, this approach 
assumes that what we actually express reflects 
which parts of an event automatically attract 
our attention, or which parts of an event we 
decide to focus on. 


1.3. The Experiental view 


This view pursues a more practical and empiri- 
cal description of meaning (Rosch 1977, 1978; 
Lakoff and Johnson 1980). Experientalists take 
issue with the objectivist view which depend on 
truth-values, and take meaning to be a corre- 
spondence between an expression and the real, 
or a possible, world. They also reject the subjec- 
tivist view of meaning as unconstrained. Instead, 
they claim that meanings are relatively commen- 
surable from speaker to speaker in a given 
speech community because members of the same 
community will share many experiences of the 
same type. In other words, meaning is grounded 
in experience, and is best studied by focusing on 
the way language users communicate with and 
understand each other. 


2. ARABIC COGNITIVE 
LINGUISTICS 


Contemporary work on Arabic within main- 
stream cognitive linguistics is scarce. Among the 
few exceptions to this general trend is perhaps 
the work of Maalej (1999a, 1999b, 2000, 2002, 
2003, 2004), which focuses on the investigation 
of metaphor in Tunisian Arabic and Modern 
Standard Arabic, and compares metaphoric 
concepts across languages. Following Lakoff 
and Johnson (1980), Maalej (1999a) explores 
structural, orientational, and ontological meta- 
phors in Tunisian Arabic. Structural metaphor 
refers to cases where one concept is structured in 
terms of another as illustrated in (15) John 
demolished Tom’s argument. Orientational 
metaphor pertains to cases where a whole sys- 
tem of concepts is organized in terms of another 
as in (16) Try to pack more thoughts in fewer 
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words. Ontological metaphor encompasses 
cases where an event, activity, emotion, or idea 
is conceptualized as an entity or substance in 
order to make it easier to grasp and understand 
as illustrated in (17) We need to combat 
inflation. Maalej (1999a) identifies a number of 
domains used by Tunisian Arabic speakers to 
build structural and ontological metaphors. 
According to this author, Tunisian Arabic speak- 
ers use a source domain such as that of argument 
and quarrel, and map it onto a target domain 
such as that of war or sports. The choice 
between alternative target domains will depend 
on the emotional state of the speaker and the 
gravity of the situation at hand. For example, in 
a situation where one speaker is simply teasing 
another by refusing to shake their hand to 
humiliate them in public, one might say (18) jbid 
bib ‘he side-stepped him’. By contrast, in a more 
serious situation involving two parties nearly 
coming to grips with each other, one might say 
(19) klalu galbu lit. ‘he ate the heart of him’ 
meaning ‘he assailed him with attacks’. 
According to Maalej (1999), this shows that 
social discourse may be structured around the 
conceptual metaphor of ARGUMENT IS 
SPORT or ARGUMENT IS WAR. Note that in 
English the ARGUMENT IS WAR schema is the 
more common one as illustrated by (19) I demol- 
ished his argument, and (20) If you use that 
strategy, he will wipe you out. 

Another domain identified by Maalej (1999a) 
as giving rise to abundant use of conceptual 
metaphor is ‘time.’ Tunisian Arabic speakers 
very often conceptualize ‘time’ in terms of 
‘enmity’ as in (21) lwagt ma yirham ‘time is mer- 
ciless’ or (22) lwaqt gaddar ‘time is treacherous’. 
The process of using ‘time’ as a source domain 
and mapping it onto the target domain of 
‘enmity’ seems to have an experiential base in 
the moral system of the Tunisian Arabic speaker, 
who is constantly taught not to trust ‘time’ since 
in hard times there will be nobody out there to 
give one help, and his/her enemy might strike 
(Maalej 1999a). 

Focusing on conceptual metaphors in Tunisian 
Arabic and the problems inherent in attempting 
to translate into other languages, and in particu- 
lar into English, Maalej (1999b) remarks that 
structural metaphors lend themselves more easily 
to literal translation than ontological metaphors. 
This is because structural metaphors involve 
mappings where a source domain is transparently 
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paired with a target domain, whereas ontological 
metaphors may at times involve culture-specific 
items which make the mapping of the source 
domain onto the target domain rather idiosyn- 
cratic and difficult to grasp if rendered literally 
into a different language. 


3. THE RHETORICAL ARABIC 
TRADITION 


Metaphor, which is almost the raison d’étre 
of cognitive linguistics, lies at the heart of 
the Arabic rhetorical tradition as developed 
by al-Jurjani in the rith century. In his two 
major books ’Asrdar al-balaga ‘The secrets of 
eloquence’ and Dal@il al?ijaz ‘The proofs of 
inimitability’, al-Jurjant developed his theories 
of nadm ‘construction’ and — _ istidra 
‘metaphor’. 

In al-Jurjani’s view, metaphor or isti‘dra has 
three defining features. First, it is based on a 
fusion of two entities, a musta‘ar minhu ‘a bor- 
rowed from’ and a musta‘ar lahu ‘a borrowed 
for’, and this fusion is predicated on the per- 
ceived similarities underlying the attributes or 
characteristics of the two entities. Second, 
metaphor relies on the (partial) attribution of a 
dominant trait (or a set of dominant traits) of the 
musta‘ar minhu to the musta‘ar lahu. Third, 
metaphor ought to result in the creation of a 
double unit based on the interaction between the 
musta‘ar minhu and the musta‘ar lahu. To take 
an example, a sentence like (22) I saw a lion, 
which may be interpreted literally as referring to 
an event where a real lion has been seen by a 
speaker, may well in the appropriate context be 
interpreted metaphorically. Thus, the word lion 
may be taken for a musta‘ar minhu referring not 
to a real lion, but to a man with some qualities 
or attributes in common with the lion. For this 
metaphorical reading of the sentence to be pos- 
sible though, the hearer or reader must go 
through a number of fundamental processes. 
Specifically, the musta‘ar minhu, that is the lion, 
must be fused in the imagination of the hearer or 
reader with the musta‘ar lahu, the man. Stated 
differently, the man needs to be imagined as part 
of the lion’s species. This fusion between the 
man and the lion becomes possible by virtue of 
the subset of shared attributes between them 
such as the daring, courage, power, and attack- 
ing force. Critically, however, the two have a 
number of other features that they do not share 
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such as the shape of the lion’s head, or the size 
and movement of its tail. For metaphor to be 
appropriately grasped, the shared attributes 
between the man and the lion must be conjured 
up, while the non-shared attributes must be 
overlooked. It is this process of activating the 
shared and relevant while inhibiting the non- 
shared and irrelevant that underlies the dual 
nature of metaphor in al-Jurjani’s view. 

Isti‘ara as figurative speech that relies on sim- 
ilarity between different entities is fundamen- 
tally different from other types of figurative 
speech that rely on contiguity in space or time 
between different entities. In particular, similar- 
ity and contiguity in al-Jurjani’s view involve dif- 
ferent mental activities. Thus if we compare a 
sentence like (23) lahu ‘indi yadun ‘he has done 
mea favor’ (lit. ‘he has a hand on me’), where the 
word yadun ‘hand’ is used for ‘beneficence,’ 
with sentence (22) above, it is clear that the two 
sentences do involve different mechanisms. For 
example, by using the word yadun ‘hand’ in 
(23), the speaker does not want to attribute ‘the 
quality of being a hand’ to the concept of 
“‘beneficence’, whereas in (22) the speaker has 
every intention to confer ‘the qualities of being a 
lion’ on the person he describes. 

Al-Jurjani identifies a few other types of figura- 
tive speech, such as metonymy and simile, and 
compares them with metaphor as he conceives of 
it. Clearly there are some affinities between his 
treatment of metaphor, and the treatment of very 
similar phenomena by current cognitive lin- 
guists. For example, the musta‘ar minhu would 
certainly be a ‘source domain’ in cognitive lin- 
guistic parlance, and the musta‘ar lahu a ‘target 
domain’. Al-Jurjani’s focus on metaphor as 
deriving from and depending on perceived simi- 
larity as opposed to spatio-temporal contiguity 
between musta‘Gr minbu and musta‘ar lahu has 
a lot in common with the views of Lakoff and 
Johnson (1980). There are also differences 
between the two approaches. Space limitation 
does not permit a comprehensive discussion of all 
the interesting aspects of al-Jurjani’s theory, let 
alone a comparison with contemporary Cog- 
nitive Linguistic theory. The reader is encouraged 
to consult the excellent analysis of al-Jurjani’s 
>Asrar al-balaga and Dala’il al-ijaz by Abu Deeb 
(1979). More recent work dealing with various 
aspects of al-Jurjani’s theory from different per- 
spectives includes Leezenberg (2001) and Kamel 
(forthcoming). 
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4. ARABIC COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


Cognitive psychology is the psychological science 
which studies cognition, the mental processes 
that are hypothesized to underlie behavior. This 
covers a broad range of research domains, 
examining questions about the workings of 
memory, attention, perception, knowledge 
representation, reasoning, creativity, problem 
solving, and language. Cognitive psychology 
research into Arabic is only beginning. The 
absence of the appropriate statistical tools, such 
as frequency of occurrence tables and lexical 
data bases, has made the task of exploring 
Arabic from a cognitive psychology perspective 
somewhat daunting. The few existing studies to 
date focus on the morphophonology of Arabic 
and the use of ‘priming’ (Boudelaa and Marslen- 
Wilson 2000, 2001, 2004a, 20004b; Mimouni, 
Kehayia, and Jarema 1998), or patient data 
(Prunet, Beland, and Idrissi 2001; Idrissi and 
Kehayia 2004). In its most common variant, 
‘priming’ refers to how a single-word context 
(called the prime) can affect the speed with 
which a subsequent word (called the target) is 
processed (Marslen-Wilson a.o. 1994; Forster 
1999). The logic underlying priming is that if the 
mental representations of the prime and target 
are inter-connected or overlap in some way, acti- 
vating the representation of the prime should 
automatically activate that of the target, hence 
the speeded response and the lower error rate on 
the target (Forster 1999). Research using this 
technique has revealed that words sharing a root 
such as maktabatun/kitabun ‘library/book’, an 
etymon mubtallun/wabilun ‘wet/downpour,’ a 
word pattern kdtaba/qabala ‘to correspond with/ 
to meet’ or even a CV-skeleton (the abstract 
sequence of consonants and vowels), such as 
CVVCVC for kuf?/lazam ‘to be rewarded/to 
adhere to’, prime each other reliably (Boudelaa 
and Marslen-Wilson 2000, 2001, 2004a, 2004b). 
This suggests that these various linguistic units 
function as cognitive units that structure the 
organization of the Arabic mental lexicon. 
Pathological data also reveal that in some 
patients the consonants of the root or etymon 
may be metathesized while consonants belong- 
ing to the word pattern are not. For example, 
Prunet a.o. (2001) and Idrissi and Keheya 
(2004) describe an Arabic-speaking aphasic 
patient who when prompted with a form like 
maktabatun ‘library’ would produce a form like 
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*mabkatatun or *matbakatun, but would 
hardly ever output a form like *tabkamatun, 
where a consonant of the root is metathesized 
with a consonant of the word pattern. 

Arabic cognitive linguistics and Arabic cogni- 
tive psychology still have a long way to go if they 
are to produce full-fledged models of how 
Arabic is acquired, represented, and accessed in 
the brain/mind of its native speakers. 
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Coherence 


Coherence refers to the grammatical and seman- 
tic interconnectedness between the elements that 
realize a discourse (discourse is used here to sub- 
sume any written or spoken communicative 
occurrences). Coherence is separate from — 
cohesion and specifically designates the seman- 
tic meanings that hold the discourse together (its 
flow). Coherence is the sequence of propositions 
(thematic developments) that realize the web of 
semantic relations, not the formal meanings. 
When a discourse seems to lack coherence, 
receivers resort to inference in order to process 
the information communicated in order to be 
able to understand and interpret it. While cohe- 
sion is generally indicated by actual markers in 
the discourse, coherence covers the semantic 
relationships underlying it, relating discourse 
propositions to each other and to the overall 
(macro-) communicative-functional purpose of 
the discourse. 

In the Arabic linguistic tradition, interest in 
coherence stemmed from the desire to explain 
the unity (coherence) of the Qur’an. Accord- 
ingly, the first generations of Muslim scholars 
dedicated themselves wholly to this, from which 
arose the sciences of reading (‘ilm al-qird at), 
exegesis (tafsir), and jurisprudence (figh), the 
basic fields that led to the emergence of a 
plethora of disciplines, mainly linguistic (gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and other allied fields). Con- 
sequently, scholars of the early period of Islam 
were primarily linguists or exegetes who 
devoted themselves to the study and analysis of 
the Ouran as well as the Hadit. What prompted 
this dedication was the need to protect the 
Quran against the claim that it lacked coher- 
ence. Even among Muslims, serious differences 
in the interpretation of the Our’dn gave rise to 
religious sectarianism, with each sect adopting a 
particular approach to the interpretation of the 
Quran and its overall coherence. One view stip- 
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ulated that with a sound understanding of the 
Arabic language one can appreciate coherence in 
the Quran, which is certainly not a haphazard 
collection of @yas and siras. By taking into con- 
sideration the three constituents of order, pro- 
portion, and unity, a single and coherent inter- 
pretation of the Our’dn was possible (cf. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib 1994). What further intrigued and 
stimulated early Muslim scholars to focus on the 
Quran was that the Book itself forcefully pro- 
claims its inimitability, challenging all (Arabs 
and non-Arabs alike) to compose even a single 
stra that would surpass or equal it (> iaz al- 
Ouran). 

Like Western linguists, Arab linguists seem to 
have accepted an apparent confusion as to the 
actual distinction between cohesion and coher- 
ence. In some cases, the notion of cohesion 
seems to be taken even to subsume that of coher- 
ence. But in general, and despite its inclusion as 
a discourse-centered feature, coherence is taken 
to relate to the way a discourse is mutually con- 
structed by communicants (producers and 
receivers). The processing of information in a 
discourse by the receiver generally involves 
inferring, and because of its importance in recep- 
tion, coherence becomes the product of the dis- 
course receiver’s evaluation of the information, 
and ultimately involved with schema theories 
and other matters related to reception rather 
than production, as is the case with cohesion (cf. 
Beaugrande and Dressler 1981). 

In Arabic, linguists have found coherence very 
relevant to their analysis and description of how 
language elements hang together in discourse. In 
particular, within the field of rhetoric, medieval 
linguists considered coherence (insijam/tama- 
suk) to be the provider of the link between the 
formalistic and the more contextualized aspects 
of discourse. Given this dimension, the culture 
of the user (producer and receiver alike) was 
seen as vital in processing information in one 
way or another. In this way, these linguists/ 
rhetoricians understood that discourse-centered 
features were not enough in dealing with dis- 
course, and that user-centered features were 
needed as well, such as intentionality of the pro- 
ducer, acceptability of the receiver, and informa- 
tivity of the discourse itself. 

Generally speaking, Arab linguists have 
treated issues that are outside the internal fabric 
of discourse (cohesion) under the umbrella of 
language acts or communicative events, particu- 
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larly within rhetoric (‘ilm al-balaga, cf. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib 1994). To account for coherence, they 
considered implicatures and illocutionary forces 
as ‘agrad ‘purposes’. In this, they looked at dis- 
course literal meanings (related to cohesion) as 
meanings retrievable through syntax (arrange- 
ments) of the words together, and implied mean- 
ings (contextual meanings) that form coherence. 
Many scholars dealt with the issue of coherence: 
Ibn Qutayba, al-Jahiz, Qudama ibn Ja‘far, al- 
‘Askari, al-Amidi, al-Qadi al-Jurjani, al-Qadi 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, Ibn RaSiq, and Ibn Sinan al- 
Xafaji, to name but a few. But the most illumi- 
nating and important contribution was that of 
‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078). For all 
authors, the inimitability (?i9az) of the Qur’an 
resided not only in its words (‘alfad), but also, and 
most importantly, in its content as embodied 
in the most eloquent, expressive, and coher- 
ent way. Words and meanings were thought 
to be incapable of achieving great eloquence 
unless they were linked by a third element 
called the stringing or joining process (cf. 
Murad 1983). 

The duality of word and meaning (form and 
content, manner and matter) continued to dom- 
inate the thinking of most theologians and writ- 
ers on rhetoric until al-Jurjant developed his 
theory of madm ‘composition, construction’, 
which represented the culmination of an inten- 
sive inquiry into the inimitability and coherence 
of the Our’an and the beauty and superiority of 
Arabic literature. The theory of nadm (primarily 
expounded by al-Jurjani in his ’Asrar al-balaga 
and Dala@ il al-ijaz) became the firm basis of the 
science of meanings (‘“ilm al-ma‘ani ‘semantics 
plus pragmatics’), which has continued to be 
studied as an independent branch of rhetoric to 
the present day. 

Postulating that language is a system of rela- 
tions, al-Jurjani insisted that the only way for 
words to mean anything is for them to be 
entered into sets of relations that are mutually 
constructed according to certain principles of 
linguistic (grammar, cohesion) and non-linguis- 
tic factors (related to discourse users), and then 
and only then coherence is said to have been 
achieved. Since the function of discourse is the 
expression of the human inner state, and the rev- 
elation and communication of the hidden con- 
tents of human psyche (nafs), the realization of 
this function is achieved only when words are 
composed in a particular way so that they mean 
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what the producer intended and what the 
receiver expects and infers from the discourse. 

An essential feature of a discourse is that it 
is conceived of as a whole and as a closely- 
knit unit. The structural relations involved in 
expressing its purpose comprise a single interre- 
lated formulation. Each element of this formula- 
tion interacts with the other elements, on the 
basis that its position in the structure is deter- 
mined by the nature of its relations to the whole. 
Also, each element determines the position and 
expressive power of the other parts of this for- 
mulation (cf. Asrdr). 

In the analysis of the determinant factors in 
the realization of the relations Subject-Verb- 
Object and Subject-Predicate, for example, al- 
Jurjani’s starting point is the belief that the 
relations between the units of meaning are deter- 
mined by the inner state (nafs) of the producer. 
This is implied in his postulate that a statement 
(xabar) and all the meanings of discourse 
(ma‘ani |-kalam) are meanings that the producer 
composes in his psyche, considers in his intellect, 
contemplates upon, and whispers to his heart 
(yunaji biba qalbahu), and then reflects upon 
reactions to them (yarji‘u ftha ilayhi) (cf. ‘Abu 
Zayd 1996). 

This process, however, is determined not by 
the producer’s nafs alone, but also by the rela- 
tionship between the producer and the receiver. 
The former’s awareness of the latter’s circum- 
stances and the assumptions made about his 
possible reactions influence the structure of the 
psychological and emotional experience of the 
producer. The syntactic structure X likes Y, for 
example, should not have a fixed structure deter- 
mined by word-order (who does the liking and 
who is the liked): more complex elements are 
involved here, for X and Y are not abstract enti- 
ties bearing no relations to the discourse users 
(producer and receiver). They relate to the 
situational context of the experience and the 
inter-action between the different elements of 
the communicative exchange. Thus, the inter- 
action between producer and receiver plays a 
decisive role in shaping the structure of the for- 
mer’s inner state and, simultaneously, the struc- 
ture of the expression and its nadm that yields 
coherence. 

Al-Jurjani distinguishes between meaning (> 
ma‘nda) and purpose (garad). Meaning is realized 
through the interaction of contextual elements, 
and meanings differ even if the purpose is the 
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same. The producer and receiver are given 
prominent roles in establishing discourse coher- 
ence, intentionality and acceptability (grouped as 
ma ani nafsiyya) are given primacy over nadm in 
discourse, and word order and even adm follow 
meanings. Accordingly, words become mere signs 
for predetermined meanings and stand for what 
meanings users of discourse attribute to them. 
The following points summarize the criteria 
for coherence: 


i. words exist only for their meanings 

ii. words serve meanings 

iii. words cannot precede meanings in the 
tasaw-wur nafsi 

iv. naming comes after the named is conceptu- 
alized and determined by users 

v. sign and sign use are linked to tadawul 
‘pragmatics’ 

vi. language is realized by discourse in actual 
contextual settings, involving users 

vii. maqsadiyya ‘intentionality’ is a principle of 

use (pragmatics) 

discourse must be sufficient to meet the 

requirements of the meanings (quantity 

and quality) 

ix. it should neither exceed its purpose nor fall 
short of realizing it. 


Vill. 


Given its dimensions, coherence is at the heart of 
balaga ‘rhetoric’ and is realized in discourse 
when there is harmony (tala’um) between words 
and their meanings across the discourse, based 
primarily on the purpose (goal, intentionality, 
and acceptability) of the users (producer and 
receiver). As such, coherence is a branch of “lm 
al-ma‘ani, whereas eloquence (fasdaba) is part of 
— lafd ‘words’ and their associated grammar. 
Language aspects that are usually considered to 
be components of coherence and seen as impor- 
tant in influencing and/or establishing it include: 


i. fasl ‘disjunction’ and wasl ‘conjunction’ 

ii. musnad ‘theme’ and musnad ilayhi ‘rheme’ 

iii. deletion of rheme 

iv. fronting of rheme 

v. deletion 

vi. metaphors (metaphors are not understood 
by the sum total of the denotative mean- 
ings of their constituent words, but through 
the assignment of other meanings, related 
to intentionality, acceptability, and context 
of use) 
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vii. language is linked to thinking 

viii. thoughts activate words 

ix. meanings come before words 

x. words are signs for thoughts (stand for 
them) 


Words merely assist in linking language to 
thinking in a closely-knit fashion, thus realizing 
discourse coherence. Here, the concept of gasd 
‘purpose’ is vital for coherence. It links the 
meanings of discourse with the producer. 
Coherence is the product of a triadic network of 
purpose (gasd), discourse (kalam), and tawil 
‘interpretation/explication’. Another important 
concept invoked was the ma‘nd nafsi, the mean- 
ing that resides in the producer and is expected 
by the receiver. Individual words are put 
together not for their meanings in themselves, 
but to be strung together in order to commu- 
nicate the meanings that derive from this 
stringing. Although they are not mentioned 
explicitly, one can easily feel the Gricean max- 
ims of quality, quantity, manner, and relevance 
at play in the treatment of coherence. In its own 
fashion, al-Jurjani’s theory of nadm deals with 
all these issues, albeit his motivation was 
politico-religious. 

Modern approaches to coherence in Arabic 
have either worked on revisiting the classics, 
particularly the views of al-Jurjani, or have sim- 
ply imported and adapted theories of coherence 
developed within British, Continental Euro- 
pean, American, or Russian contexts. The termi- 
nology may be different, but the approaches to 
coherence have primarily focused on discourse- 
user features: intentionality and acceptability, 
precisely what al-Jurjani expounded. 

Although assisted by discourse-centered fea- 
tures (cohesion), discourse-user features are not 
necessarily retrievable from an analysis of the 
discourse, because they are functions of the 
communicative interaction between producer 
and receiver through discourse. As such, these 
discourse-user features refer to the choices 
made by the producer and the inferences made 
by the receiver when they communicate through 
discourse. 

Intentionality subsumes all notions of pro- 
ducer intention (purpose) and is seen as a func- 
tion of discourse management strategies that 
guide choices contextualized in terms of the over- 
all discourse plan (communicative purpose) and 
the situation (context of use). Acceptability is 
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viewed as the attitude on the part of the receiver 
that a discourse is assumed to be a coherent (and 
cohesive) communicative event. Acceptability 
involves the receiver’s expectations and decisions 
about the appropriateness and, above all, the 
coherence of discourse. 

Both intentionality and acceptability subsume 
knowledge of the real world, the constraints of 
the language system in use, the arrangement of 
given/new information in the elements that real- 
ize the discourse, and considerations of the dis- 
course types (— text linguistics). 
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Cohesion 


Cohesion is a property of oral and written text 
or discourse. It refers to relations that exist 
between (adjacent and) structurally independent 
clauses or sentences. Cohesion, thus, character- 
izes a stretch of text that manifests a non-struc- 
tural relationship. The sentence in (1) does not 
denote a cohesive relation because of the gram- 
matical dependency that exists between its 
major component parts, its main and subordi- 
nate clauses. 


(1) fawra duxuli-hi l-maqhda bada@a yudaxxinu 
sijara 
‘As soon as he entered the café, he started 
smoking a cigarette’ 


COHESION 


The notion of cohesion refers to the explicit sig- 
naling in text or discourse of various kinds of inter- 
clausal and inter-sentential relations. Cohesive 
relations are expressed by overt devices, markers, 
or ‘ties’ that signal surface-structure connected- 
ness with other, mostly preceding, clauses or 
sentences. As such, cohesion “expresses the con- 
tinuity that exists between one part of the text 
and another” (Halliday and Hasan 1976:299). 


Cohesion is one of the most important criteria 
of textuality (de Beaugrande and Dressler 1981), 
or rather of what forms a text (Gutwinski 1976; 
Halliday and Hasan 1976; van Dijk 1977). The 
literature on cohesion discusses several linguistic 
devices — pertaining to different grammatical cat- 
egories — that establish ties between sentences and 
account for textual cohesion in spoken and writ- 
ten text or discourse. It also distinguishes between 
short-range and long-range cohesive devices (see 
de Beaugrande and Dressler 1981). Sources of 
cohesion include reference, substitution, ellipsis, 
conjunctions, demonstratives, and lexical devices. 

The importance of cohesion lies in establish- 
ing specific relations among clauses or sentences, 
and consequently in disambiguating and making 
explicit the meaning intended by a writer. As 
such, cohesive devices encode relations that 
already exist in the underlying semantic struc- 
ture, i.e. propositions of the text. (A proposition 
is the semantic equivalent of a clause.) Junctions, 
for example, show how relations are recovered 
(de Beaugrande and Dressler 1981:74). 

A distinction has been made in the literature 
between cohesion and — coherence, another 
important notion that received a great deal of 
attention in textlinguistic studies. Although the 
two notions are sometimes conflated, and the 
presence of cohesive devices is mistaken for tex- 
tual coherence, basic differences exist between 
these two text properties as regards the level at 
which they realize relationships in text or dis- 
course. While cohesion is a property of surface 
structure connectivity, coherence has to do with 
the underlying level of semantic relations and 
does not necessarily depend on the presence in 
text of grammatical and/or lexical devices that 
explicitly signal semantic relations. In addition, 
coherence involves pragmatic factors and 
processes that lie beyond the text itself and in the 
context of production and comprehension (as, 
for example, world knowledge and knowledge 
of specific situations). 

While a text has coherence by virtue of being 
a text, cohesive devices are not sufficient for 
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creating a text (i.e., for realizing textual well- 
formedness and acceptability). The sequence in 
(2) is incoherent, notwithstanding the presence of 
markers. 


(2) fis-sayfi l-madi zurtu madinat al 
*iskandariyya 
al-iskandariyya madina kabira 
al-mudun al-kubra tu‘ani min at-talawwut 
at-talawwut darr bi-s-sibba 


‘Last summer I visited the city of Alexandria. 
Alexandria is a big city. All big cities suffer 
from pollution. Pollution is hazardous to 
health’ 


The second, third, and fourth sentences have 
lexical items that refer to entities or items men- 
tioned earlier. Though cohesive (in the sense that 
there is a continuity of reference), the sentences 
in (2) fail to be coherent because they refer to dif- 
ferent worlds or different universes of discourse. 
In the absence of a global topic, the sequence in 
(2) would not be coherent and would not forma 
text. The presence of a global topic (usually a 
proposition expressed in a title or a headline, for 
example) makes a reader interpret a sequence of 
sentences as being well-formed and coherent. 
Surface connectivity by means of lexical repeti- 
tion does not in itself make an incoherent 
sequence coherent. 

This means that cohesion does not operate in 
isolation, but rather in conjunction with the 
underlying semantic or meaning relations 
between propositions of the text (i.e. coherence). 
The presence of these relations is more impor- 
tant for textuality than the presence of devices 
that realize surface connectivity. In fact, a 
globally-coherent text does not necessarily im- 
ply connectivity between juxtaposed sentences 
(Hendricks 1976:37). In other words, cohesive 
devices may be absent in a sequence of sentences, 
but their absence does not necessarily mean that 
the sequence as a whole is incoherent. 

Primary among cohesive devices are ana- 
phoric and lexical devices. Anaphoric devices 
include pronominal reference, demonstratives, 
and substitution. A common cohesive device is 
anaphoric (i.e. backward) reference to an entity 
in a preceding sentence. In (3) the second 
sentence contains anaphoric pronouns that 
refer to the nouns in the first sentence. These 
pronouns depend on the antecedent for their 
interpretation. 
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(3) mubammad istara hadiyya li-zawjati-hi. 
hiya faribat jiddan biha 


‘Muhammad bought a present for his wife. 
She was very pleased with it’ 


Demonstratives also express continuity across 
sentences; in so doing they serve a cohesive func- 
tion in oral and written text or discourse. This is 
apparent in (4), where the demonstrative in the 
second sentence picks up what has preceded (the 
noun phrase), making it clear that what follows 
is a continuation of the subject matter intro- 
duced earlier. 


(4) ‘abraza I-la‘ib nata’ij babira. 
wa-hadihi n-nata’ij lam takun mutawaqqaa. 


‘The player achieved spectacular results. 
These results were not expected’ 


Substitution is yet another important means to 
realize cohesion in a sequence of sentences. 


(5) iStarat Santa hamra’. tumma istarat wabida 
zarqa 
‘She bought a red bag. Then she bought a 
blue one’ 


The word wahida substitutes the word Santa in 
the first sentence and realizes cohesion between 
the two sentences. 

The most common cohesive relation is real- 
ized by lexical means. Sequences of sentences 
usually contain words that express concepts 
within the same semantic field and hence realize 
what is referred to as ‘collocational cohesion’ 
(Halliday and Hasan 1976:287). Lexical cohe- 
sion includes several forms of repetition, such as 
repetition of the same word or of a synonymous 
one (e.g. asad/layt ‘lion’), a part-whole relation 
(‘ajalat al-gqiydda/as-sayydra ‘steering wheel/ 
car’), a super-ordinate (as-sana at-taniya/ad- 
dirdsa ‘second year/the study’), and antonyms 
(nutr/dalam ‘light/darkness’). 

In addition to referential and lexical types of 
cohesion, various kinds of > connectives, such 
as conjunctive conjunctions, serve cohesive 
functions in text or discourse. Al-Batal (1985, 
1990), for example, provides a description of 
the semantic properties of Arabic connectives, 
including additive (e.g. wa- ‘and’, kadadlika 
‘also’), adversative ?innamd ‘however’, lakinna 
‘but’), alternative (aw ‘or’), causal (fa- ‘for’, li- 
‘anna ‘because’), conclusive (fa- ‘therefore’), 
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explicative (ay ‘namely’), sequential (tumma 
‘then’), simultaneity (waw al-hal ‘as’), topic 
introduction/shifting (ammd... fa- ‘as for’). 
Sarig (1995) presents an analysis of some con- 
nectives such as wa-qad and fa-qad as discourse 
markers in contemporary written Arabic. 

Languages vary in the resources they choose 
to serve cohesive functions. They also vary in 
their requirement to employ cohesive devices. 
Within a language, differences also exist at the 
level of text-types in preference for, and fre- 
quency of, use of certain cohesive devices. 

In Arabic, cohesion seems to be a text-creating 
property, essential for text coherence. What is 
important in Arabic “is not only the presence 
of the underlying semantic relationships but also 
the proper presentation, through connectives, 
of these relationships” (Al-Batal 1990:253). In 
other words, signaling underlying coherence 
seems to be a mandatory condition in Arabic 
texts (Al-Batal 1990:254). Accordingly, signal- 
ing the type of relation that holds between vari- 
ous constituents is assumed to be a prerequisite 
for text coherence as well as text acceptability in 
many types of Arabic discourse. In this regard, it 
is recalled that Arabic is a language that depends 
greatly on connectives, in particular on conjunc- 
tive conjunctions. It has been described as a lan- 
guage of connection or junction (lugat al-wasl, 
’Anis 1975:327). Conjunction in Arabic, unlike 
English, “is explicit, performing disjunctive and 
conjunctive functions” (Sa’adeddin 1987:185). 

Since many languages have texts that “often 
contain sections where writers have not clearly 
specified their plans and leave ambiguous rela- 
tionships among ideas” (Meyer 1985:66), cohe- 
sive devices provide readers with clues as to the 
type of relation that holds between various con- 
stituents and the nature of the underlying coher- 
ence. Hassan 1973:213 discusses ar-rabt as a 
textual indicator in Arabic (garina maqdliyya 
lafdiyya). For a short review of the approach 
to connectives in Arabic grammar see Al- 
Batal (1990). 

The absence of clear relationships among 
ideas becomes apparent in surface expression, 
particularly in sentence-initial position. The 
absence or omission of markers in this initial 
position in Arabic leads readers to perceive what 
is referred to as “a zero signal when they are 
expecting an overt one” (Callow 1992:359). 
This may represent a violation of the receivers’ 
expectations about the ways meaning is to be 
expressed in accordance with the language and 
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conventions that govern text-type. More impor- 
tantly, it may lead to problems in interpretation 
and in determination of text-type acceptability. 

The notion of cohesion plays a prominent role 
in second/foreign language learning. Learners of 
Arabic face a daunting task in creating cohesive 
texts in translation (see Khalil 1983). This task 
includes awareness of shifts that may occur in 
the process of translation as a result of using 
cohesive devices that affect the level of explicit- 
ness of the target text, making it higher or lower 
than that of the source text (Blum-Kulka 1986). 
Examples include resorting to lexical repetition 
instead of making use of pronominalization. 
Essay-writing is another area where cohesion 
is “an important property of writing quality” 
(Witte and Faigley 1981:202). As language 
users, learners always need to handle stretches of 
language longer than the single sentence and to 
refer back and forth in the texts they produce. 
Hence, they need to know how to achieve cohe- 
sion by making use of the appropriate devices 
that the language offers. In language acquisition, 
there is a dire need for material that equips 
learners with the appropriate mechanisms to 
ameliorate writing quality in connected prose 
(see, e.g., Al- Warraki and Hassanein 1994). 

Devices in Arabic that have the potential to 
serve a cohesive function are legion. Many of 
these devices have been investigated in Arabic 
dialects such as Lebanese (al-Batal 1994) and 
Iraqi (Aziz 1988). Devices that serve cohesive 
functions include adverbials and prepositional 
phrases (bi-l?idafa ila dalika ‘in addition’, min 
nahiyatin ’uxrd ‘on the other hand’), as well as 
the grammatical categories of tense and aspect. 
Tense maintenance (or shift), i.e., how events are 
marked temporally, may increase (or decrease) 
sequential cohesion in text. Similarly, the use of 
the auxiliary verb kana ‘to be’ with an imperfec- 
tive main verb, such as in kdna yasrab-u ‘he has 
been drinking’, may be crucial for the proper 
comprehension and interpretation of a certain 
sequence. An adequate description of the 
specific cohesive properties of these devices 
awaits future research. 
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EsaM N. KHALIL 
(University of Nijmegen) 


Collective 


The collective, as a linguistic category, conveys 
the notion of a group of beings, both animate 
and inanimate (human beings, animals, and 
objects), that is to say, a plurality, as well as the 
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notion of a species or genre. Examples: Sajar 
‘trees [a group of]’, or the species of the tree, 
bagar ‘cows’, or the notion of cow. It is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that the collective is not a 
plural. While the plural refers to a group of 
beings considered as individualized elements, 
the collective mostly refers to these beings as a 
single unit, regardless of their specific features. 
In that sense, the collective, as it appears in 
Arabic, may be defined as a singular from the 
point of view of its form and its general seman- 
tic implications. However, the collective retains 
some of the features of the plural, because it 
conveys the notion of a group of things or 
beings. This sharing of the two basic numbers 
(singular and plural) makes the collective an 
ambiguous category in its linguistic behavior, 
especially concerning the agreement between 
collective and verbs or other nouns. 

Arab grammarians, from the time of 
Sibawayhi (Kitab Il, 35; IV, 44) onwards, placed 
the collective in a separate position, rather than 
a fourth number category. The native terms 
employed to designate the collective are basi- 
cally ism al-jins and ism al-jam‘, thus reflecting 
the difference established between two forms of 
the collective (see Dayf 1990:57-58 for more 
details). The first, which may be translated as 
‘the noun of the species’, has a noun of unit (ism 
al-wahbda), designating one individual out of a 
genus by means of a suffix attached to the col- 
lective (e.g. bamdm ‘pigeons’ and hamama ‘a 
pigeon [male or female]’, axl ‘palm trees’ and 
naxla ‘a palm’, with the same suffix). The second 
native term, that is to say ‘the noun of the plu- 
ral(ity)’, does not allow for the formation of a 
noun of unit with a suffix (qawm ‘people’, ’ibil 
‘camels’). A corresponding noun of unit is then 
obtained from another linguistic root, like jamal 
‘camel’, or simply does not exist. 

For nouns designating things (countable as 
well as non-countable) or animals with herd 
instinct (small animals and insects) a variety of 
forms exists conveying the notion of collective. 
To all of these forms a suffix -a(t) may be 
attached to obtain the noun of the correspon- 
ding unit. Examples: tuffab ‘apples’ and tuffaha 
‘one apple’, naml ‘ants’ and namla ‘one ant’, 
waragq ‘leaves, sheets’ and waraqa ‘leaf or sheet’, 
dahab ‘gold’, dahaba ‘a piece of gold’. 

For nouns designating ‘bigger’ animals, ra- 
tional beings, and even some things, a collec- 
tive form (ism al-jam‘) is used without a corre- 
sponding -at noun of unit. There are various 
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morphological patterns for these collectives: (a) 
fal: rakb ‘travelers [on a camel]’, sabb ‘com- 
panions’; (b) faal: ganam ‘sheep’, hbaras 
‘guardians’; (c) fr'il: *ibil ‘camels’; (d) fa‘il: jamil 
‘a group of camels including owners and shep- 
herds’, jann ‘genies, spirits’; (e) fu‘la: subba 
‘companions’. 

For rational beings two further collective 
forms exist. The first conveys the notion of a 
group of people, and has a noun of unit with an 
-iyy suffix. Examples: al-yahud ‘the Jews’ and 
yabudiyy ‘one Jew’, al-arab ‘Arabs’ and ‘arabiyy 
‘one Arab’. The second is formed with the suffix 
-at attached to the noun of the agent (fail, the 
corresponding derivate forms or even the inten- 
sive fa“al). Examples: muslima ‘Muslims’ from 
muslim ‘Muslim’, mdrra ‘those who pass by’ 
from marr ‘passer-by’, najjdra ‘carpenters’, from 
najjar ‘carpenter’. This collective form is partic- 
ularly productive in Modern Standard Arabic, 
and it is often opposed to another plural form, 
e.g. muslimina, marruna, and najjdaruna, refer- 
ring to the plural, that is to say, the group of 
beings seen as a combination of individuals 
which retain their specific features (see Fleisch 
I1961:30I-310). 

In some cases the collective may be analyzed 
as a number category, producing a complex sys- 
tem for a given noun. An example is nam ‘ants 
[collective]’, which is morphologically singular, 
hence allowing for the formation of a plural 
nimal ‘groups of ants [plural of abundance]’. 
The unit noun is zamla ‘one ant’, which, as a sin- 
gular, has its own secondary plural, namalat ‘a 
small group of ants [plural of paucity]. 

One interesting syntactic feature regarding 
the collective is its agreement behavior when 
attached to other elements of speech. In general 
terms, with respect to the varying agreement 
patterns, a collective may be seen as morpholog- 
ically singular, but semantically plural. The 
more the collective conveys the notion of a pure, 
inorganic mass, the more the language tends to 
use feminine nouns and verbs combining with it 
(an-naml al-hamra@ ‘red ants’ Sajar ba‘ida ‘trees 
far away’. In some instances, however, these col- 
lective forms may present another agreeement 
pattern, with a plural (Sajar bi‘dd ‘trees far 
away’), thus supporting the idea that the collec- 
tive could be the starting point for the formation 
of an undetermined plural. On the other hand, 
human collectives tend to be treated not as a 
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pure mass, but as a combination of distinct indi- 
viduals. However, some degree of variation is 
retained, especially in higher registers of the 
language. For example: al-arab al-musta‘riba 
‘the arabicized Arabs’ and qdlat al-arab ‘the 
Arabs said’, where the idea of a mass prevails, 
thus making the feminine the agreement choice. 
In contrast, one finds al-arab al-fusaba@ ‘the 
pure and eloquent Arabs’ and al-arab qalu 
‘the Arabs said’, where the collective is seen as 
a combination of individuals, thus making 
the masculine the preferred agreement choice. 
The collective here acts more as a plural than as 
a pure collective. This last form is the pre- 
ferred choice in the modern stages of the Arabic 
language. 
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IGNACIO FERRANDO (University of Cadiz) 


Collocation 


Collocation is the habitual association of two or 
more words to denote a particular meaning. It 
is a linguistic phenomenon that exists in Arabic 
as in other languages and cuts across semantics, 
lexicography, grammar, translation, and cogni- 
tive semantics. It has been studied as part of each 
of these fields and given different labels accord- 
ingly. It is only recently that collocation has been 
studied on its own as a linguistic phenomenon. 
Interest in collocation as a linguistic phenom- 
enon in Arabic dates back to the work of tradi- 
tional Arab philologists, who noted its existence 
in Arabic but did not assign it a label. Jahiz 
(Bayan) noted that certain lexical items in the 
Qur’an acquire negative or positive connota- 
tions when they occur with other lexical items in 
certain contexts. He cites the two examples of 
matarat ‘it rained’ and ‘amtarat ‘it has rained’, 
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where the latter has the ’a- prefixed to the verb. 
The former occurs within contexts indicating 
God’s granting mercy, while the latter is associ- 
ated with contexts of God inflicting torture. 
Although not studied independently, colloca- 
tion was still assigned an important focus in 
Arabic lexicography. This is reflected in the 
large number of Arabic monolingual thesauri of 
collocations produced by Arab _philologists. 
Among them are al-Yaziji’s Naj‘at ar-ra’id, al- 
Hamadani’s Kitab al-alfad and at-Ta‘alibi’s Figh 
al-luga. Each of these divided the Arabic lan- 
guage into various conceptual topics. Under each 
topic, several expressions, collocations, vocabu- 
lary items, and the synonyms denoting the con- 
cept were listed. Early studies either approached 
collocation contextually or as part of lexicogra- 
phy, but none studied it independently. 
Independent study of collocation in Arabic 
started in the mid-1960s and was influenced by 
Firth’s (1957) ‘meaning by collocation’. Unlike 
early studies, modern studies attempted to coin 
an Arabic term designating this linguistic phe- 
nomenon. According to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (1990:60), 
’Abu al-Faraj (1966:111) was the first to intro- 
duce the term al-musdahaba ‘collocation’ to Arab 
readers. Noting that entries in Arabic monolin- 
gual dictionaries provide illustrative examples 
listing the collocants of the lexical item in ques- 
tion, he borrowed Firth’s ‘meaning by colloca- 
tion’ and argued that the meaning of a lexical 
item is denoted by collocation. Arguing along 
the same line was Ezzat (1970, 1971). He used the 
term al-musahaba al-lugawiyya, \it. ‘linguistic 
co-occurrence’ (1971:95) to refer to the phe- 
nomenon of a lexical item occurring in the com- 
pany of another. The two lexical items become 
so strongly associated in the mind of the user 
that when one of them is mentioned it calls to 
the reader’s mind the other lexical item. For 
instance, given the lexical item jum'a ‘Friday’, a 
native speaker can list its other collocants, e.g. 
salat ‘prayers’ as in salat al-jum'a ‘Friday 
prayers’. He also noted that collocational pat- 
terns differ from one language to another 
(1970:29). Like Aba al-Faraj (1966), Ezzat 
believed that grammar does not always account 
for collocation. He was the first to attempt a sty- 
listic division of collocation into ‘ddiyya ‘nor- 
mal’, that is, collocations that are familiar and 
well known to the reader, and gayr ‘ddiyya 
‘extraordinary’, that is, collocations that are sty- 
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listic deviations from familiar ones as they are 
used in literary texts. 

El-Hassan (1982:273) provided a study that 
attempts to set semantic bases for collocation. 
Instead of al-musadhaba, he coined the term at- 
talazum ‘strict co-occurrence’ to denote collo- 
cation as a linguistic phenomenon. Like “Abia 
al-Faraj (1966) and Ezzat (1970, 1971), El 
Hassan noted that grammar does not account 
for this linguistic phenomenon. For him, colloca- 
tion is partly arbitrary and partly semantic. 
Studying collocational patterns in the Our’an, 
he identified three semantic relations connecting 
collocants. The first is the opposition relation 
connecting a verb like yubyi ‘he raises to life’ and 
its collocant, the imperfect of its opposite form 
yumit ‘he puts to sleep’ or ‘he puts to death’ as in 
yubyi wa-yumit. The second is synonymy where 
the meaning of one of the two collocants is syn- 
onymous with the meaning of the other, as in 
al-mustaqarr wa-l-muqam lit. ‘the settling and 
residing place’. The third is complementary rela- 
tion, where the meaning of one of the lexical 
items complements the meaning of its collocant, 
as, for example, as-sama@ wa-l-ard ‘sky (heav- 
ens) and earth’, where the first lexical item sama’ 
‘sky, heavens’ complements the second collo- 
cant, ard ‘earth.’ These linguists all conclude 
that collocation is either arbitrary or determined 
by semantic relations. They all agree that gram- 
mar cannot always account for this linguistic 
phenomenon. A few studies, however, attempted 
to show that grammar determines collocation. 

Among the earliest studies to show the 
influence of grammar on collocation was Ibn 
Faris’ al-Ittiba’ wa-l-muzdwaja. By ittiba’ he 
meant that a certain lexical item may be fol- 
lowed by one or two lexical items of the same tri- 
radical root as tawkid ‘corroboration.’ He 
distinguished two types of ittiba‘. The first has a 
lexical item followed by a meaningful lexical 
item of the same triradical root but of a different 
measure. Examples include laylun I@ il and sadiq 
saduq. In the first example, a lexical item is fol- 
lowed by the ism fa‘il ‘active participle’ I@il of 
the same root /-y-I/, literally meaning ‘nighting 
night’, i.e. ‘a very long night’. In the second, a 
lexical item is followed by the ism maf‘al 
‘passive participle’ saduq, derived from the same 
root s-d-q, literally meaning ‘friend very 
friendly’, i.e. ‘a true friend.’ The phenomenon of 
ittiba‘ performs two functions: it emphasizes the 
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meaning of the first lexical item, and it creates a 
beautiful musical resonance resulting from the 
repetition of the same triradical root. In the sec- 
ond type of ittibad‘, the second lexical item may 
be meaningless, used only to create a musical 
effect. An example would be Saytanun laytan ‘a 
devilish Satan’, where the second lexical item 
does not denote anything but merely rhymes 
with the former as both lexical items end in -tan. 
Ibn Faris lists examples of both types of ittiba‘ 
and underscores the grammatical factor that 
might explain the co-occurrence of lexical items 
in certain collocational patterns. 

The grammatical factor was further devel- 
oped into a set of grammatical rules, or what 
Hassan (1986) refers to as quytid intiqd@ iyya 
‘selectional restrictions’. Hassan (1986:306) 
uses the terms tawdrud and mulaama lit. 
‘appropriateness’, to refer to lexical items that 
are grammatically and semantically logical and 
co-occur in collocational patterns in grammati- 
cally acceptable and meaningful sentences. 
muld’ama consists of a set of grammatical and 
logical rules, gquyid intiqd@iyya ‘selectional 
restriction rules’, which function as “constraints 
on word combinations” (Lehrer 1974:183) 
determining which lexical items would co-occur 
to form meaningful sentences. The grammatical 
rules that he provides are similar to those of Ibn 
Faris (Ittiba’ 88). The Arabic grammatical rules 
of the > maf ul mutlag ‘cognate accusative’, for 
instance, require that a verb be followed by a 
masdar ‘infinitive verbal noun’ of the same tri- 
radical root, as in sdra sayran lit. ‘he walked a 
walking’ where the maf‘! mutlaq (here sayran) 
is derived from the triradical root s-y-r (> 
object, absolute). Another grammatical rule is 
that of tawkid lafd ‘verbal corroboration’, in 
which a lexical item is followed by the same lex- 
ical item to emphasize its meaning as in Saytan 
Saytan ‘devil devil’ (1986:309). The semantic (or 
logical) approach to collocation study accounts 
for the appropriateness, or inappropriateness, of 
clause constituency (1986:314-417). A nominal 
clause that starts with a mubtada’ ‘topic, subject 
of a nominal sentence’? would be logically 
expected to have a xabar ‘predicate’. On the 
other hand, a verbal clause that starts with a 
verb would be logically expected to have a fal 
‘agent, subject of a verbal sentence’. Addition- 
ally, the action in a grammatically meaningful 
clause should be assigned to the logically appro- 
priate agent. A verbal clause starting with the 
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verb sdra ‘(he) walked’ would be expected to 
have an animate male human noun following 
the verb, e.g. sdra r-rajul ‘the man walked [lit. 
walked the man]’. If, however, the verb is fol- 
lowed by an inanimate noun like ma’ida ‘table’, 
the result would be sdarat al-ma@ida ‘walked the 
table’, a grammatically sound but semantically 
unacceptable clause. Hassan (1986) was the first 
to introduce and formalize selectional restric- 
tion rules for collocation in Arabic. 

The notion of selectional restriction in collo- 
cation was given a new impetus by El-Gemei 
(1998). In a contrastive study of discourse- 
specific collocation in Modern Standard Arabic 
and American English, El-Gemei (1998:17) 
pointed out another level of co-occurrence 
restriction, the conceptual level. Certain seman- 
tic fields like *irhab ‘terrorism’ and kombyutar 
vayrus ‘computer virus’ are conceptualized as 
‘enemy’ or ‘disease’. This concept explains why 
the lexical item ?irhab co-occurs with lexical 
items that belong to the military semantic field 
such as hujiim ‘attack’, jabha ‘front’, and 
mukafaha ‘anti-, combat’ as in the following col- 
locational patterns: hujum ?irhabi ‘terrorist 
attack’, jabhat al-irhdab ‘the front of terrorism’ 
and mukdfabat al~irhab ‘combatting terrorism, 
anti-terrorism’. It also accounts for the occur- 
rence of kombyutar vayris ‘computer virus’ 
with lexical items that also belong to the military 
semantic field, e.g. yadribu ‘he hits’, as in al- 
vayrus sa-yadribu ‘the computer virus will hit, 
strike’, and the lexical item mudddd ‘anti-’, as 
in vayrus muddadd ‘anti-virus’. In addition to 
semantic, grammatical, and arbitrary rules of 
selectional restriction, El-Gemei’s study added 
the conceptual level as a fourth level of co- 
occurrence restriction. 

Collocation has also been studied as part of 
the Arabic-English, English-Arabic translation 
process. Khogali (2004) elaborates on the 
importance of collocation to translation. Aware- 
ness of collocation enables translators to under- 
stand the meaning of lexical items. This, in 
return, enables them to provide a more accurate 
rendering of the meaning into the target lan- 
guage by selecting appropriate collocants and 
avoiding literal translations that would other- 
wise render the target language incoherent 
or incohesive. Like Baker (1992), Khogali points 
to an important type of collocation, ‘marked 
collocations’, which occur in technical texts and 
form an integral part of their style and registers. 
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Economic texts, for example, require the use of 
certain collocations such as yasrifu Sik ‘he cashes 
a check’ which, if translated literally as ‘he issues 
a check’, would not only be meaningless, but 
would also cause a collocational clash, thereby 
disrupting the register of the target language. 

The realization that collocation impinges heav- 
ily on the translation process prompted a surge in 
studies of collocation in translation. The majority 
of these studies attempted a semantic or syntactic 
classification of Arabic collocations with sugges- 
tions for overcoming the difficulties encountered in 
rendering them into the target language. Emery 
(1988, 1991), and El-Gemei (1998) borrowed 
Aisenstadt’s (1978) and Cowie’s (1983) classi- 
fication of English collocations and mapped 
them onto Arabic collocations dividing them 
into three types. 

The first is ‘open collocations,’ in which “each 
element is used in a common literal sense” 
(Cowie 1983:xiii). Examples include waqqa‘a 
al-mu‘ahada ‘(he) signed the agreement’ where 
the two collocants can contract collocational 
relations with numerous other lexical items. The 
verb wagqqa‘a ‘to sign’, for instance, can collo- 
cate with nouns like the following: xitab ‘mes- 
sage, letter’, kitab ‘book’, or watiga ‘document’. 
This type is easily translatable into English since 
such collocations are found in English-Arabic 
bilingual dictionaries and the two languages 
allow for them. 

The second type is ‘restricted collocation’, in 
which one of the two collocants “has a figurative 
sense not found outside that limited concept” 
(Cowie 1983:xii). Restricted collocations in- 
clude examples such as kabid as-sama? lit. ‘the 
liver of sky’, in which the first term kabid liter- 
ally means ‘liver’ but within this limited figura- 
tive sense it denotes the center of the sky. 
Although this type of collocation is found in 
Arabic—English dictionaries, it is not easily pre- 
dictable. Heliel (1990), for example, notes that 
the word ‘heavy’ in English would have more 
than one equivalent in Arabic depending on the 
collocant. Examples such as ‘heavy smoker’, 
‘heavy industries’, ‘heavy rain’ would translate 
into mudaxxin mudmin, sind‘a taqila and matar 
gazir, respectively. 

The third type is ‘bound collocation’ which 
“exhibits unique contextual determination, in 
other words, one of the elements is uniquely 
selective of the other”. Derivational richness in 
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Arabic permits a particular root-pattern combi- 
nation to be earmarked for a specific collocant 
(Emery 1991:51). A good example here would 
be verbs that have negative denotations due to 
their form (or measure), like wa‘ada ‘to promise’ 
and ‘aw‘ada ‘to threaten’. The prefix a- attached 
to the second verb to derive Form IV of the verb 
assigns it the negative meaning of making 
threats. Another example would be harb darts 
‘horrendous war’. The difficulty in rendering 
this type of collocation lies in the fact that the 
target language (here English) lacks exact equiv- 
alents that “capture the attitudinal additional 
meaning” (Emery 1991). Thus the collocation 
‘horrendous war’ is a partial rather than an 
exact equivalent of the source language colloca- 
tion, because it does not ring with the connota- 
tions of the original Arabic collocation. 

Baker (1992) points to another difficulty in 
translating collocations The difficulty is associ- 
ated with culture-specific collocations, colloca- 
tions that reflect certain religious, political, or 
social traditions unique to the source language 
community. The collocation ‘law and order’ in 
English translates into Arabic al-“adat wa-t- 
taqalid. The former reflects the English prefer- 
ence for law and order in English-speaking 
cultures while the latter reflects a preference for 
customs and traditions in Arabic-speaking cul- 
tures (Baker 1992). Another example is the col- 
location yisSrab Sarbdat, lit. ‘he drinks syrup 
(sherbet)’. This collocation reflects the social 
custom prevalent among members of the 
Egyptian (and other Arab) societies: people 
drink such a beverage on happy occasions 
including weddings, births, and successes such 
as passing exams or promotions. According to 
El-Gemei (1998), the translation technique used 
in rendering this type of collocation depends on 
type of text and purpose of translation. If it 
occurs in a literary text where the purpose of the 
translation is to provide an exact portrayal of 
the original text in the source language, the 
translator is best advised to provide a literal ren- 
dition of such a collocation, accompanied by a 
paraphrase explaining its social connotations. If 
it is to appear in a non-literary text, the trans- 
lator may provide a functional equivalent, sub- 
stituting the collocation with reference to corre- 
sponding social habits in the other societies, 
which, in the case of English-speaking societies, 
is drinking champagne. 
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Studies that attempted a syntactic classifica- 
tion of collocations in Arabic include Al-Rawi 
(2001), Khogali (2004), and Hoogland (2003). 
Al-Rawi (2001) classifies Arabic collocations 
syntactically into five patterns. The first repre- 
sents Verb + Noun collocations which translate 
into a Verb + Noun as, for example, yanbabu I- 
kalb ‘the dog barks’. The second represents cases 
of Adjective + noun construction as in dirdsa 
iqtisadiyya ‘economic study’, where the transla- 
tor has to make a careful selection of the proper 
adjective form to convey the appropriate mean- 
ing: economic versus economical study. The 
third pattern consists of a verb (usually transi- 
tive) followed by a noun, aqada ijtimd‘an, 
which would simply translate into a verb noun 
collocation, ‘(he) held a meeting’. The fourth 
pattern is the Verb + Noun + Adjective colloca- 
tion, such as tagaddama taqadduman batian, 
which would translate into Verb + Adverb ‘(he) 
progressed slowly, made slow progress’. The last 
pattern represents the Noun + Noun construc- 
tion, which includes groups of nouns such as 
gati‘ ganam ‘a herd of sheep’. Al-Rawi (2001: 
26) advises the translator to be careful in mak- 
ing the proper choice in translating this type of 
collocation. 

Khogali (2004:1-2) attempted a more devel- 
oped syntactic and semantic classification of col- 
locations in Arabic. He divided collocations 
syntactically into five types based on the cate- 
gories of the collocants: Noun + Verb ‘adda az- 
zakd ‘to pay charities’, Noun + Noun ’irgat 
ad-dima@’ ‘blood letting’, Verb + Verb ja‘ala 
yaqulu ‘(he) kept saying/started to say’, 
Adjective + Noun tagib ar-ra’y ‘(being of) an 
extremely sound opinion’, and Verb + Preposi- 
tion + Noun taxarraja fi l-jdmi‘a ‘(he) graduated 
from college’. He also divided collocations 
semantically into three types: tawdrud basit 
‘simple (open) collocation’ where the language 
user does not strongly associate one lexical item 
with its collocant since they may collocate with 
several other lexical items; tawdrud wasit lit. 
‘middle (semi-restricted) collocation’ where one 
of the collocants is associated with one or more 
lexical items; and finally tawarud watid, lit. 
‘strong (restricted) collocation’, in which the 
two collocants are strongly associated with each 
other, so that the mention of one recalls the 
other(s). This division corresponds to Aisen- 
stadt’s (1979) and Cowie’s (1983) division of 
English collocations. 


COLLOCATION 


Hoogland’s (1993) study of collocation is 
unique in that it provides a more practical strat- 
egy for compiling an Arabic—Dutch dictionary 
of collocations. Hafiz (2002) and Heliel (1990) 
note that bilingual Arabic dictionaries lack any 
English-Arabic dictionaries of collocation. The 
surge in studies of collocation in translation has 
finally led to the production of Arabic—English 
dictionaries of collocation such as those of 
Heliel (2000) and Hafiz (2003). 

The study of collocation in Arabic exists both 
as an independent field of study and as part of 
translation studies. It has recently been incorpo- 
rated in the field of > corpus linguistics. Such 
studies are likely to contribute to lexicography 
as well as to the examination of the collocation 
phenomenon in Arabic. 
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DataLt MAHMOUD EL-GEMEI 
(al-Azhar University, Women’s Branch) 


Colloquial 


This entry focuses on the variety of Arabic that 
is used for familiar and informal conversation, 
which is the primary locus of speech uttered in 
specific social and situational contexts. Speech 
in its natural social context is the sine qua non 
for a thorough study of language as a social phe- 
nomenon because, as emphasized by Labov 
(1989:52) “language is not a property of the 
individual but of the speech community”. 
Language in this sense is redefined by sociolin- 
guists as spoken language, speech discourse, the 
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language used every day (Labov 1972b:258). A 
‘speech community’ is a group of communicat- 
ing individuals who are potentially able 
to communicate by their knowledge of language 
varieties and speaking rules. It is a basic, non- 
linguistic, social analytical starting point in any 
study seeking to relate linguistics to social 
and political forces (Labov 1972a:43; Milroy 
1992:4-5; Gumperz 1996a, 1996b:374; Cham- 
bers 1998:269; Ervin-Tripp 1977:192; Fasold 
1990:65; Hymes 1986:54). 

In the context of sociolinguistics, ‘language’ 
refers to every colloquial language variety — famil- 
iar conversational speech — which can be traced in 
a large number of speech communities and which 
exhibits a structured nature. In the case of Arabic, 
this structured nature constitutes the comparative 
basis between the subsystems (Abboud-Haggar 
2003). Therefore, Arabic colloquial varieties, or 
dialects, acquire a special relevance as the only 
valid linguistic object for sociolinguistics, because 
they are an authentic reflection of societal situa- 
tions. The study of this variety is the only way 
through which modern sociolinguistics can reach 
its goal of understanding language as a social 
phenomenon. 

Sociolinguistic studies of Arabic colloquials in 
different speech communities — Cairo (Haeri 
1996), Alexandria (Wahba 1996), Amman 
(Daher 1998), Bahrain (Holes 1987), Tangiers 
(Herrero 1996), and the region of Jbala in 
northwest Morocco (Messaoudi 1999), among 
others — show that, as in the case of other collo- 
quials, there are no single-style speakers, style 
switching is a reality, variability is inherent in 
speech, and style stratification has to do with 
societal factors (Abd el-Jawad 1987:3 59-360). 

Linguistically, Arabic colloquials are part of a 
language situation characterized by — diglossia, 
a term defined by Ferguson (1959). A diglossic 
speech community is one whose speakers use 
their local dialect (low variety) at home or 
among family and friends from the same dialect 
area, but the standard language (high variety) in 
communication with speakers of other dialects 
or on public occasions. Each level has its own 
special uses, depending on the context or the 
topic treated (Ferguson 1996, 1996a; Myers- 
Scotton 1986; Mahmoud 1986; Fasold 1990: 
34-60). The coexistence of both varieties of the 
same language is common to all Arabic-speak- 
ing societies. The standard variety never func- 
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tions as the colloquial one, and if some vernacu- 
lar varieties have certain phonological charac- 
teristics in common with the standardized 
variety - mostly Bedouin and Bedouin type vari- 
eties — this does not mean that their speakers 
speak the ‘Classical variety’, but only that they 
approximate normalized Arabic (Abboud- 
Haggar 2003:92-95). Consequently, most lan- 
guage variation is measured through this reality, 
where the highest level is the reference point, the 
variety acquired through education, and the 
bottom level is the colloquial, the native variety, 
acquired as a mother tongue (Coulmas 1981). 

A five-level scale established by Badawi 
(1973), whose approach was inspired by the then 
new trend of sociolinguistics, tried to fix this lin- 
guistic pattern and show that attaining the high- 
est level possible depended on education level — 
school, university — and not on social class or 
gender. The diglossic situation became embedded 
in the societal matrix and made it an indispensa- 
ble element in sociolinguistic analysis in spite of 
the difficulties inherent in carrying out thorough 
qualitative studies on collected colloquial data in 
order to determine its style and establish its level 
or stratum (Fasold 1984:61-84). In fact, Arabic 
diglossia does not show two fixed poles from 
which speakers can choose, since there is a whole 
continuum of levels of possible variations which 
depend on many non-linguistic factors such as 
setting (formal or informal), topic (serious or 
light), linguistic skill and mastering of Classical 
Arabic, emotional state of speakers, number of 
participants in the discussion, function of the 
discourse, and personal relationship with the 
audience. Each factor may be counted as an 
extra-linguistic variable (Badawi 1973; Badawi 
and Hinds 1986: introduction; Haeri 1996: 
69-70, 162-168; Talmoudi 1984; Elgibali 1993; 
Holes 1993; Hary 1996:76-83; Walters 1996; 
Wahba 1996:103-104). 

Another term introduced by Ferguson from a 
structural point of view is that of ‘bidialectal- 
ism’, the coexistence of two or more dialectal 
varieties. In an Arabic speech community, these 
varieties constitute different systems, where 
social prestige is determined by the speech com- 
munity: both varieties can be assigned the same 
status, or one of them may be given a higher 
rank or special prestige, for instance, the variety 
spoken in the capital (Abd el-Jawad 1987: 
359-361; Holes 1987). 


COLLOQUIAL 


The study of language in contact, originally 
linked with structuralist linguistics, but now 
closely related to sociolinguistics, contributes to 
the analysis of Arabic colloquial patterns by 
focusing on the impact of contact with other lan- 
guages. > ‘Code-switching’ is one of the results 
of bilingualism or language contact, widely 
studied and defined in several ways, although 
there is no unanimity about its definition, since 
the term ‘code’ is used as a cover term for differ- 
ent languages, or dialects of the same language, 
or styles within a dialect (Myers-Scotton 1997; 
Franceschini 1998). Given that bilingualism 
and code-switching characterize various Arabic 
speech communities (> multilingualism), espe- 
cially in cities in Morocco (Forkel 1980), Algiers 
(Morsly 1986), and Tunisia (Jerad 2002), as well 
as in those communities that live outside their 
native countries (Bentahila and Davies 1983), 
and since bilingual schools in many Arabic 
countries provide a ‘language in contact’ type 
education (Mouatassime 2001), this aspect must 
be taken into account when establishing a lin- 
guistic pattern (Mahmoud 1986). 

Sociolinguists working on urban Arabic collo- 
quials — very few compared to the large number 
of urban Arabic speech communities — followed 
Labov’s interviewing and data _ collecting 
methodology, studying variation embedded in 
the societal and linguistic matrix and selecting 
variables with numerous and frequent variants 
(Abd el-Jawad 1981; Haeri 1996; Herrero 1996; 
Wahba 1996). But in order to apply a strictly 
sociolinguistic methodology, scholars must try 
to avoid the strong and persistent influence of 
diglossia, restricting their research to colloquials 
- Labov’s ‘vernacular’ - in the dialectological 
sense proposed by Holes (1987:7): “Variation in 
dialectal Arabic should not be discussed as 
‘interference’ from the standard, but incorpo- 
rated into dialectological description since from 
the speaker’s point of view it is every bit as much 
a part of his speech behaviour as ‘the dialect’” 
(cf. Haeri 1996:16-17). 

Variables often chosen are phonological: 
interdentals /t/, /d/, and /d/; uvulars /q/, /x/, and 
/g/, pharyngeals /h/, /‘/; velarized /t/, /d/, /s/, and 
/d/, palato-alveolar /j/, and finally emphasis. 
Morphological variables, such as number, and 
syntactic variables, such as word order, are also 
possible, given the supposed frequency of vari- 
ants (Badawi 1973:120-125; Elgibali 1993:79). 
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The most frequently selected variable is the 
realization of the Standard Arabic voiceless, 
uvular stop /q/, which, on both idiolectal and 
sociolectal levels, shifts easily from one style to 
another, depending on who says what to whom 
and in which context, due to its strong link with 
Classical Arabic (Badawi 1973; Salam 1980:90; 
Holes 1987:48-56; Abd el-Jawad 1987:361- 
364; Haeri 1996:11, 103-158). 

The realization of emphasis or velarization is 
sociolinguistically relevant, too, since it is not 
linked to diglossic behavior and is especially sen- 
sitive to social stratification, as is the case in two 
Egyptian urban speech communities, Cairene 
and Alexandrian. Emphasis brings out many 
societal patterns of the communities studied. Its 
variants are not related to social class, but to 
educational level. Generally speaking, educated 
speakers show a lesser degree of emphasis, tend- 
ing to avoid similarity with the patterns of 
Classical Arabic and to select a pronunciation 
based on the norms of the prestigious colloquial 
variety, that of the capital. On the other hand, 
non-educated speakers tend to produce a strong 
degree of emphasis, tending towards a pro- 
nunciation similar to Classical Arabic (Badawi 
1973:182-183; Wahba 1996:106-108, 122- 
123; Haeri 1996:43-100, 1996a). With regard 
to > gender, as stated by Wahba (1996), females 
of both educated and non-educated informants 
tend to produce less emphasis, showing a gender 
distinction, while heavy emphasis is related to 
masculinity. 

The aim of the sociolinguistic study of Arabic 
colloquials does not differ from that of the socio- 
linguistic study of any language and speech 
community. Its aim is to improve linguistic the- 
ory, to acquire a better understanding of the 
sources of linguistic changes, and establish an 
empirical linguistic pattern of the spoken lan- 
guage in its social context. Another aim is the 
application of sociolinguistic data to practical 
issues, such as education, language acquisition, 
and institutional language planning, to collabo- 
rate in finding solutions for social and ethno- 
graphic problems within a speech community, 
and to help in topics related to the psychology of 
language that affect families, schools, profes- 
sions, legal proceedings, etc. (Trudgill 1984; 
Edwards 1984). In Arabic speech communities, 
perhaps the most urgent need is for sociolinguis- 
tics to help improve education, a field where 
scholars are debating the best way to enhance 
the acquisition of Modern Standard Arabic, 
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while at the same time maintaining collo- 
quials as the authentic expression of people’s 
identities (Mahmoud 1986; Benjalloun 2001; 
Mouatassime 2001). 
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Communal Dialects 


As used in the literature on varieties of Arabic, 
communal dialects are those associated with 
specific religious communities across the Arabic- 
speaking world. As such, they represent a dis- 
tinct category of social dialects, that is, dialects 
that tell us something about a speaker’s social 
background (e.g. sex, age, education, ethnicity, 
class and/or caste) in the context of the geo- 
graphic dialect of a specified place. Ferguson and 
Gumperz (1960), in a paper cited by Blanc 
(1964), discussed below, explain the complexity 
of defining rigorously foundational notions like 
‘variety’, ‘dialect’, and ‘language’; their observa- 
tions are as true today as they were in the 1960s. 

In his 1953 study of a northern Palestinian 
Arabic dialect spoken by Druze, Haim Blanc 
notes that linguistic distinctions across what he 
termed ‘religio-ethnic communities’ in the 
Arabic-speaking world were understudied. His 
1964 monograph on communal dialects in 
Baghdad remains the classic work on this topic. 
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In important ways, it rightly continues to shape 
how communal dialects are understood. 

As Blanc explains, the urban centers of Lower 
Iraq at the time were characterized by “the 
unusually profound and sharply delineated 
dialectal cleavage that divides these populations 
into three nonregional dialect groups, corre- 
sponding to the three major religious communi- 
ties, namely the Muslims, the Jews, and the 
Christians” (1964:3). Blanc’s choice of label in 
both his 1953 and 1964 monographs is note- 
worthy. The earlier label ‘religio-ethnic com- 
munities’ demonstrates not only that distin- 
guishable language varieties of any sort are, by 
definition, shared by members of a group who 
are or come to be seen as a community by insid- 
ers and/or outsiders but also that in the case of 
the Arabic-speaking world, such communities 
are sometimes formulated in terms of religious 
confession, a social category that interacts with 
local understandings of ethnicity in complex 
ways. In other words, religious confession, like 
ethnicity, remains far more a matter of birth 
than of choice, as it is generally seen in contem- 
porary America, for example. Blanc’s later use of 
‘communal dialects’ reminds us that, histori- 
cally, at least, these communities, based on reli- 
gion and ethnicity, lived segregated lives 
although they interacted in socially prescribed 
ways. As Blanc’s work and that of others make 
clear, however, the origins of the linguistic differ- 
ences are not to be found in communal segrega- 
tion but rather in the combination of settlement 
history and communal segregation. 

This discussion seeks to provide an overview 
of communal dialects across the Arab world, 
focusing on the sociolinguistic consequences of 
such dialects. Thus, it examines Blanc’s initial 
taxonomy of kinds of communal dialects (sec- 
tion 1), sectarian differences among Muslim 
dialects (section 2), and written — Judaeo- 
Arabic as it might affect our understanding of > 
diglossia (section 3). Readers whose primary 
interest is the linguistic detail of particular cases 
may consult the works cited on specific varieties. 


rt. BLANC’S (1964) TAXONOMY OF 
KINDS OF COMMUNAL DIALECTS 


Linguists expect minor differences in pronuncia- 
tion and lexis, in particular, across regional and 
social dialects; while such differences may be 
salient enough to function as diagnostics for 
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sorting speakers into groups, they often are not. 
Similarly, when the distinctions among dialects 
are based on religion, linguists would likely 
expect to find differences in terms related to the 
name(s) for the Deity and other phenomena 
associated with religious practices as well as 
interactional rituals such as greetings, leave- 
takings, etc., a point acknowledged by Blanc 
(1964). Discussions of communal dialects, how- 
ever, are generally concerned with structural 
differences in the varieties, that is, salient differ- 
ences in phonetic or phonological inventories, 
differences in their morphosyntax, and/or differ- 
ences in the ways these components of the 
dialect have changed diachronically, especially 
in relation to other dialects. 

As Blanc notes, if one takes religious affilia- 
tion as the relevant axis of social differentiation 
when distinguishing among dialects, cases from 
the Arabic-speaking world represent a spectrum 
of possibilities. Blanc writes of three relative 
degrees of differentiation: major, intermediate, 
and minor. As each of these categories is dis- 
cussed, more recent work or reviews of work on 
the relevant varieties are mentioned to supple- 
ment Blanc’s initial characterization. 

For Blanc, the most robust category of com- 
munal dialects includes those where there is 
major differentiation between Muslim and non- 
Muslim varieties. His examples include the 
Muslim and Jewish dialects of some North 
African cities, especially Oran and smaller 
towns near Algiers, as well as those of Muslims 
and non-Muslims in Lower Iraq. His categoriza- 
tion is based on earlier work on North African 
varieties of Jewish Arabic (generally termed > 
‘Judaeo-Arabic’) and his own research on Iraqi 
dialects. Such a categorization relies on two 
distinct criteria, one structural and the other 
social: the linguistic differences must be manifest 
throughout the phonology and morphosyntax 
of the varieties, and they must correlate com- 
pletely with membership in the respective com- 
munity. All these cases involve the presence 
within a single location of a variety of Arabic 
that traces its roots historically to the pre- 
conquest Bedouin dialects of the Arabian Penin- 
sula coexisting with one or more varieties with 
roots in the sedentary dialects of that period 
(cf. Versteegh 1997:141-145; Massignon 1924 
offers an overview of the spread of these groups 
of dialects). In North Africa, as in Iraq, the vari- 
ety spoken by Muslims has Bedouin roots while 
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the one(s) spoken by the non-Muslims represent 
sedentary types. 

Blanc devotes the last chapter of his 1964 
study to comparing and contrasting the three 
varieties of Arabic found in Baghdad and offer- 
ing a discussion of the settlement history of each 
group, which helps account for the presence and 
nature of the communal varieties found there. 
As Jastrow (2004) explains, inspired by Blanc’s 
work, his own research and that of others on 
non-Muslim varieties spoken in Iraq have 
resulted in a situation where far less is known 
about Muslim varieties of Iraqi Arabic than non- 
Muslim ones. Building on Blanc’s work as well 
as more recent research, especially that of Abu- 
Haidar (e.g. 1990, 1991), Holes (1995) summa- 
rizes developments in Baghdad since the time 
Blanc wrote (> Baghdad Arabic; Baghdad 
Arabic, Jewish). 

The communal dialect situation in Baghdad 
described by Blanc as a case of major differentia- 
tion was far more complex than the mere exis- 
tence of three distinct varieties, each perfectly 
correlated with religious affiliation. As he notes, 
in interactions across community lines, there 
was a great deal of what we would today term > 
speech accommodation (Giles, Coupland, and 
Coupland 1991), which had become completely 
conventionalized. Blanc explains that the 
Christian and Jewish varieties were used in 
domestic contexts and within their respective 
communities. However, Jews and Christians 
who spoke the Muslim variety used it in inter- 
communal and public situations. Thus, many 
non-Muslims were “nearly perfectly bidialectal” 
(1964:9; see Blanc 1960 for a detailed example 
of such bidialectalism). He likewise notes that 
the Muslim variety was the one most often 
known by Christians who spoke a language 
other than Arabic as their first language (e.g. 
Armenian) and often the only variety of 
Baghdadi Arabic they knew. Similarly, some 
non-Muslims, particularly Christians, used the 
Muslim variety or features of that variety in in- 
group interactions. In other words, the Muslim 
variety seemed to serve as a local prestige variety 
accorded at least covert and perhaps overt pres- 
tige by the minority communities, and the spread 
of features associated with it (or of the variety 
itself) had consequences for diachronic language 
change in these varieties via processes of diffu- 
sion, as Holes (1995) illustrates. Although Blanc 
does not explicitly make the point, he implies 
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that Muslims did not speak the Christian or 
Jewish varieties though we can imagine many 
might have been familiar enough with them (or 
at least stereotypical features of them) to employ 
them in affect-laden situations, whether jocular 
or patronizing. Such situations of unequal distri- 
bution of varieties present in a location — minori- 
ties being (expected to be or become) bidialectal, 
while those of the majority are monodialectal, 
speaking only the prestige variety — reflect and 
create social hierarchies of various kinds. From 
this perspective, it is clear that the notion of 
communal dialect, as Blanc defines and uses it, 
results ultimately from the situation of indige- 
nous Christians and Jews as dimmi, or so-called 
protected minorities. Thus, Blanc’s observations 
on the language of intercommunal interactions 
offer important insights into the role language 
played in social differentiation and structuring of 
Baghdad at the time, while helping us under- 
stand how and why change induced by contact 
and long-term accommodation between the 
varieties might occur. 

Blanc’s second category of intermediate differ- 
entiation focuses on Jewish and Muslim vari- 
eties of urban Arabic in North Africa, noting 
research from Algiers, Fez, and Tlemcen, to 
which should be added Cohen (1964, 1975) on 
Tunis. In discussing intermediate categorization, 
Blanc explains that although there was clear dif- 
ferentiation by social group, each religious com- 
munity having a distinguishable variety, the 
linguistic distinctions were ultimately few in 
number and, more important, it seems for Blanc, 
the dialects of both communities were of seden- 
tary origin, that is, both of the same type. 

In the cases Blanc considers as illustrating a 
minor degree of differentiation, he comments that 
differences that did occur are generally marginal to 
matters of structure and that the correlation 
between specific forms and group membership is 
not robust. Thus, on hearing a tape of someone 
from the area speaking, a native of the region 
would not be expected to be able to discern the 
ethno-religious background of the speaker, assum- 
ing, of course, the tape contained no content- 
related clues to speaker identity or religious 
practice. 

Blanc gives a number of examples of minor 
differentiation; these include the towns of what 
he terms Greater Syria, Upper Iraq, the Arabian 
Peninsula, and Egypt. Citing unpublished work 
of Piamenta, Blanc explains that “Jerusalem 
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Arabic, for example, is communally differenti- 
ated insofar as some (not all) Christians and 
Jews deviate from majority usage [i.e., that of 
Muslims] with respect to intonation patterns, 
vocal qualifiers, certain allophones, the fre- 
quency of certain consonantal assimilations, the 
proportion of Classical or Neo-Classical vocab- 
ulary items, certain idioms, and the proportion 
and phonetic treatment of European loan- 
words” (1964:14). The Jewish variety likewise 
contains vocabulary of Hebrew origin and in 
some cases shows immigration-related influence 
from non-local varieties of Arabic (Piamenta 
2000 offers a lexical-semantic analysis of aspects 
of what he terms the Judaeo-Jerusalem vernacu- 
lar as well as discussion of the community’s shift 
to Hebrew). Particularly significant here is the 
breadth of Blanc’s characterization of the differ- 
ences among varieties: he is concerned not 
merely with segmental phenomena that recurred 
categorically (e.g., the consistent pronunciation 
of certain sounds) — the focus of most traditional 
dialectology (see Jastrow 2004 for a recent 
review of work on Arabic in this paradigm) — but 
also variable ones (e.g., the frequency with 
which phonological processes like assimilation 
occur) — the concern of variationist sociolinguis- 
tics. Blanc also notes differences in supraseg- 
mental phenomena like intonation as well as the 
frequency and treatment of borrowings from 
learned varieties of Arabic and from European 
languages. Attention to such detail helps 
account for the continuing relevance of Blanc’s 
initial account of communal dialects. Other 
cases of minimal differentiation cited by Blanc 
include Aleppo and Cairo for Christians and 
Jews, and San‘a for Jews, as well as the situation 
of Christians and Druze in Lebanon and north- 
ern Palestine. 

An approach that stands outside Blanc’s can 
be found in Heath (2002), a most impressive 
addition to the work on Moroccan dialects of 
Jewish and Muslim Arabic that provides 
detailed information about a score or so of vari- 
eties, including those of villages in the south of 
the country where Jews spoke (Judaeo-)Arabic 
while local Muslims spoke some variety of 
Berber. The focus of Heath’s work is Jewish and 
Muslim ‘dialect networks’, with the goal of pro- 
viding the necessary linguistic documentation to 
understand the processes of leveling of dialect 
features currently occurring in the country’s 
urban centers. As he notes, “Morocco is a spe- 
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cial case that resists classification” (2002:2) in 
discussion of the history of Arabic there, and the 
same seems true for confessional varieties in that 
country. 

It is important to remember that much of the 
work cited in this section looks to the past (even 
more so than language description usually does) 
because the Jewish communities described, in 
particular, no longer exist or are very much 
smaller than they were just over half a century 
ago. Thus, for example, Heath (2002:14) com- 
ments, “The J[ewish] data, mostly from aging 
émigrés, is ‘frozen in time’ and represents the 
state of Judaeo-Arabic around 1950, while the 
Mluslim] data is from a more diverse set of age 
grades and reflects the continuing koiné-ization 
that has been going on in Morocco in recent 
decades”. In similar fashion, Cohen and 
Piamenta acknowledge the moribund nature of 
the varieties they describe, and Blanc himself 
explains that most of his data derived from 
speakers residing in the United States or Israel. 
In other words, these researchers generally 
imagined communities and varieties that in fact 
no longer existed in situ, often with a focus on 
‘authentic’ speakers of ‘pristine’ varieties (cf. 
Heath 2002:22), as traditional documentary lin- 
guistics and dialectology have generally done. 
Although certain criticisms can be made of such 
a homogenizing approach, the current social 
and demographic realities of these areas remind 
us of the preciousness of these data and these 
studies: they constitute our best and likely only 
representation of the linguistic consequences 
of prolonged dialect contact and interaction 
crucial to our understanding of the history of 
Arabic, especially spoken dialects of Arabic in 
all these areas. 


2. SECTARIAN DIFFERENCES AMONG 
MUSLIMS 


Blanc (1964:9-10) clearly states that pace 
Massignon (1914), who had claimed there were 
three Sunni and two Shi‘i dialects of Arabic in 
Baghdad, he could find no evidence of linguistic 
differences between the dialects of Sunnis and 
Shi‘is in Baghdad that correlated with member- 
ship of one sect or the other. However, such sec- 
tarian differences have been documented in 
other areas. Citing Blanc, Holes (1983; see also 
1987, 1995) labels the differences he found in 
the Arabic of Sunnis (Arab, who speak a 
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Bedouin variety) and Shi‘is (Bahbarna, who speak 
a sedentary variety) in Bahrain a case of “major 
communal differentiation” because the differ- 
ences there meet Blanc’s two initial criteria: 
permeation of both the phonology and the 
morphosyntax of the varieties and full correla- 
tion with community membership. Johnstone 
(1967), Prochazka (1981), and Al-Tajir (1982) 
had discussed the dialects of this same region, 
but did so from a more traditional historical per- 
spective. Holes, however, working within the 
framework of variationist sociolinguistics, pro- 
vides a very different perspective on communal 
dialects. Rather than describing the taxonomic 
differences between the varieties based on elici- 
tation from a very small sample of speakers, as a 
traditional dialectologist would, Holes offers a 
quantitative analysis of the behavior of several 
phonemic and morphophonemic variables in a 
corpus of data gathered from a much larger sam- 
ple stratified according to sect, region, literacy, 
and sex. His careful analysis represents an 
important contribution to our understanding of 
how social change can influence the trajectory of 
communal dialects and social dialects more 
broadly. As Holes explains, although the Shi‘is, 
who represent the indigenous population, are 
more numerous, the Sunnis, who arrived two 
centuries ago, dominate the government and 
form the ruling family. Each group remains 
endogamous, and until about three decades ago, 
the two communities lived in different villages or 
quarters of the island’s towns. However, chang- 
ing patterns of employment in the urban areas 
and the creation of mixed neighborhoods have 
altered the political economy of language in 
Bahrain. Like sociolinguists generally, Holes 
focuses not on the internal homogeneity of the 
varieties he studies, but on their patterned het- 
erogeneity, correlating it with the social vari- 
ables he used for informant selection. He 
documents how and why elderly village women, 
all illiterate, are most likely to retain and use 
relic forms while younger speakers of both sects 
who are literate use a modified form of the Sunni 
variety, which developed early last century and 
has become what Holes terms a “neutral ‘stan- 
dard’”. The use of this standard results in a pat- 
tern of accommodation that recurs in many 
speech communities around the world, asym- 
metrical convergence in which the speech of the 
members of one social group, here, the Shi‘is, 
moves toward that of the other, here, the Sunnis, 
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while Sunni speakers adjust their speech far less 
in intergroup interactions. When Sunnis shift, 
it is toward a form associated with Modern 
Standard Arabic (MSA), not one associated with 
the Shi‘is’ variety. Thus, Shi‘i speakers, especially 
those with ties to village life, are bidialectal in 
the two local varieties in their daily lives. Holes 
(1995:276) concludes: “Thus, in Bahrain the lin- 
guistic effect of urbanization and increased liter- 
acy has been to level dialect differences, but do 
so in a way which reflects local status relations. 
MSA norms exert only a secondary effect, at 
least on phonology”. Holes is able to track such 
shifts only because of the quantitative method- 
ology he uses and his focus on language in 
use rather than the elicited forms preferred by 
traditional dialectologists. At the same time, 
although Holes pays great attention to the 
behavior of specific lexical items and categories 
of items in a way that sociolinguists working on 
Western languages generally do not, the results 
of his research describe and present these varieties 
in a very different way than would research by a 
traditional dialectologist. After all, variationist 
sociolinguists and traditional dialectologists 
conceptualize the nature of variation and — in 
many ways — language and linguistic systems in 
fundamentally different ways, as Walters (1988) 
details. 


3. WRITTEN JUDAEO-ARABIC AND 
OUR UNDERSTANDING OF DIGLOSSIA 


An aspect of communal dialects in the sense of 
non-Muslim varieties of Arabic and more par- 
ticularly Judaeo-Arabic that has received little 
attention among sociolinguists of Arabic is the 
fact that the varieties of Arabic used by Jews 
were not only spoken but also written during 
certain periods and for certain purposes, espe- 
cially in North Africa and in Tunis in particular. 
As Sebag (1991:121) explains, Jews were pro- 
hibited from using the Arabic script (because of 
its association with Islam); hence, they used 
Hebrew characters to write the variety of Arabic 
they spoke. Chetrit’s discussion of Judaeo- 
Arabic (Bunis, Chetrit, and Sahim 2003) surveys 
these developments and especially the role of the 
modern printing press in the creation of novel 
contexts for the use of the written language (e.g. 
newspapers, translations of works in European 
languages, Arabic, and Hebrew, and locally pro- 
duced literary works), while Sebag (1991) and 
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Snoussi (2003) focus specifically on Tunis. As 
Chetrit points out, the spread of modern educa- 
tion in European languages and the advent of 
printing led to the creation of new varieties of 
spoken and written Judaeo-Arabic (Hary 1997 
offers a sociolinguistic account of the develop- 
ment of written registers of Judaeo-Arabic 
across the past several centuries). Acknowledg- 
ing these facts complicates our understanding of 
the nature of communal dialects (and hence the 
history of the Arabic language), especially in 
North Africa, even as it challenges students of 
diglossia to rethink one of Ferguson’s (1959) 
foundational assumptions in his original formu- 
lation of the concept as it has influenced work in 
Arabic sociolinguistics, namely, that the low 
variety of Arabic is a spoken variety, one that is 
written in a very limited set of contexts if at all 
(Walters 2003). This situation likewise offers 
sociolinguists an opportunity to study a now- 
moribund practice of using the script associated 
with one language for writing what was initially 
only a spoken variety of another. 


4. CONCLUSION 


Even a cursory examination of the existing stud- 
ies of communal dialects demonstrates how 
much research remains undone and can, indeed, 
never be done, a situation all too common with 
respect to varieties of spoken Arabic. Given the 
political and economic motivation for Jewish 
and Christian emigration from countries where 
Arabic is the dominant language, the size of these 
communities (if they continue to exist) is drasti- 
cally smaller today than just over a half a century 
ago. Hence, researchers can no longer investigate 
such communal dialects in contact in the way 
that Holes has done with respect to Sunni and 
Shi‘ varieties because the multiconfessional com- 
munities that gave rise to them no longer exist. 
Particularly for Jewish varieties, one can mini- 
mally seek to reconstruct the near and distant 
past through the study of the language of emi- 
grants and Judaeo-Arabic texts. It is likewise 
worth remembering that most research on a 
communal variety completed before Blanc (1964) 
and some research completed since then has not 
been comparative in focus. These facts limit our 
ultimate understanding of communal dialects, 
the relationships among them, and, ultimately, 
the history of Arabic. Finally, it is worth noting 
the very different projects of descriptive field lin- 
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guists and traditional dialectologists, on the one 
hand, and sociolinguists, on the other, when 
reading and evaluating work on this topic. 
Although all are concerned with issues of dia- 
chronic change, they conceptualize its proper 
study in very different ways. 
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KerTH WALTERS (University of Texas at Austin) 


Comoros 


rt. ARABIC IN THE COMOROS 


At the entrance of the Mozambique Channel, 
half-way between Africa and Madagascar lie the 
four islands that form the archipelago of the 
Comoros or ‘Islands of the Moon’ (Juzur al- 
Oamar) as medieval Arab geographers and trav- 
elers liked to call them. The archipelago has a 
population of about 700,000 inhabitants, of 
whom more than 90 percent are Muslim, 
belonging to the Safi madhab. The common 
language for all islands is Comorian or 
Shikomor. Although a different dialect is spoken 
on each island, understanding between the 
inhabitants remains strong. Like Swahili, 
Comorian is an African language (Bantu) with 
35 percent of its vocabulary borrowed from 
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Arabic. The three official languages on the Como- 
ros are Comorian, French, and Arabic. 

Learning Arabic on the Comoro Islands is in- 
separably connected with Islamic learning, 
beginning with the study of the Qur’an at the 
Quranic school. It is not merely a religious ‘obli- 
gation’ but a social necessity, linked to historical 
political circumstances in the sense that at any 
given period, the state determined that learning 
Arabic was part of the general educational pro- 
gram it imposed on the entire country. 

Learning of Arabic takes place both within the 
sphere of the state, i.e. under its control, and 
beyond it in non-state-controlled educational 
institutions and structures, in accordance with the 
fact that the ties between the Comoros and the 
Arab world are of two kinds. Before the coloniza- 
tion of the archipelago by the French in 1886, the 
cultural and religious evolution of the islands was 
linked to Zanzibar under the influence of the 
Arab Omanis of the Al Busaid. This influence was 
to last, albeit with less intensity, throughout the 
colonial period (Martin 1976). The ties between 
the Comoros and the Arab world during the 
whole of this period were essentially confined to 
individual Comorians in search of Islamic learn- 
ing. Their most frequent destination was Zan- 
zibar, occasionally followed by a stay in the 
Hadramawt, in Mecca for the bajj (pilgrimage), 
or at the Azhar in Cairo (Egypt). 

Paradoxically, when the Comoros gained 
independence in 1975, the political authorities 
began to encourage and initiate other modes of 
contact with the Arab world. These were of a 
diplomatic nature and favored, for example, 
new cultural and religious ties. Flocks of young 
students went to Arab countries to receive reli- 
gious education, while the latter in turn estab- 
lished educational institutions on the Comoros. In 
September 1993, the Comoros became a full 
member of the Arab League. 


2. LEARNING ARABIC IN STATE 
INSTITUTIONS: LEARNING ARABIC 
IN THE ‘FRENCH SCHOOL’ 


At the end of the 1950s, or maybe a little later, 
Arabic was introduced as a modern language 
at the /ycée on a par with English and Spanish. 
The textbook, method of instruction, and Ara- 
bic teacher training, hitherto unheard of by 
Comorians, were innovative for more than one 
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reason. The textbook Méthode de l’arabe littéral 
by the French Arabists Gérard Lecomte and 
Ameur Ghedira is based on a teaching method 
conceived by French-speaking scholars for 
French-speaking students. The addressees of the 
book pursue their school career by means of the 
same logic used in the authors’ own training. 
The great majority reason in the same categories 
of thought (those of Descartes and of the gram- 
mar of Port-Royal and Lhomond) imposed on 
teaching in France and its colonies. The authors 
basically adopted the terminology employed 
by the French Orientalist Silvestre de Sacy in 
his Arabic grammar published in 1820, which 
inspired many of the subsequent European 
Arabic grammar books. 

The textbook by Lecomte and Ghedira is 
composed of two volumes, the “first of which 
can be used in the 4th/3rd grades and the second 
in 3rd/2nd grades”. It was to become a gigantic 
sales success. After publication of both volumes 
between 1956 and 1967, it was declared the 
official textbook for the instruction of Arabic at 
the French secondary school. Moreover, it also 
became the prescribed Arabic textbook at the 
Ecole Nationale des Langues et Civilisations 
Orientales in Paris until the end of the 1980s, 
which comes as no surprise considering the fact 
that Lecomte was head of Arabic studies there 
until the mid-19 80s. 

The method used does not differ in any way 
from that of textbooks for other languages at the 
time. It consists of a number of units with the fol- 
lowing structure: a text followed by a vocabulary 
list drawn from it, comprehension questions 
(conversation) to be answered by the students, a 
grammar section, and finally, exercises aimed at 
reproducing the content of the text previously 
studied. Based on a passive, non-experimental 
educational method, the textbook does not leave 
enough space for active student participation 
during lessons, nor does it equip students with 
the ability to work independently at an early 
stage, e.g., to use an Arabic dictionary. 

The cultural context evoked by the textbook 
is quite different from that of the Comoros, an 
aspect shared with other contemporary text- 
books for all manner of subjects. It is impossible 
to find a text representing one of the country’s 
great religious manifestations, such as the 
mawlid, the majlis, the Friday or ‘Id prayer, the 
departure of pilgrims to Mecca and their return 
to the Comoros, a funeral celebration, life in a 
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Quranic school, or a profane manifestation such 
as the twarab (a genre of sung poetry accompa- 
nied by music). Children acquire an Arabic 
vocabulary that deals with life in the skyscrapers 
of New York or with the political life of the 
Abbasid Empire, but will find no mention of 
things used or gestures made during a local reli- 
gious ceremony. For obvious reasons this com- 
ponent of the textbook and its educational 
method were not received favorably by Comor- 
ian students. The textbook by Atoui (1978), 
which replaced that of Lecomte and Ghedira 
following independence in 1975, was in all like- 
lihood inspired by its predecessor. The resem- 
blance, in both content and form, is striking. 

Today, Arabic language instruction, in both 
the Islamic madaris (sg. madrasa) and ma‘ahid 
(sg. ma‘had), and in public and private French 
secondary schools is mostly in the hands of 
Arabic-speaking teachers educated at Islamic 
universities in Arab countries. Nevertheless, this 
has not solved all the problems. Although they 
speak Arabic perfectly, which is certainly a good 
thing, these teachers do not speak a word of 
French, which is the language of instruction in 
the country’s system of education. Thus, the 
Arabic baccalauréat examination is conducted 
in French and Arabic. 

Consequently, Arabic teaching results are still 
inadequate today. The poor performance of 
many students is due less to the qualifications of 
their teachers (as most speak Arabic well) than 
to the incoherence and multiplicity of educa- 
tional methods within one educational system. 

Behind the issue of Arabic language teaching 
methods in schools lies a genuine problem of 
identity, which is related to the position attrib- 
uted to each of the three languages - Comorian 
as the mother tongue, French, and Arabic — in 
the social and political field. Parallel to this, the 
question arises as to the future of the Arabic- 
speaking elites, especially after the admission of 
the Comoros to the Arab League in 1993. 

It should be remarked that language consists 
of ‘words’ people use to express ‘things’ of their 
past and present, as well as their aspirations. It is 
not merely a means of speaking, but allows 
those who command it to express their values 
and world-views. It is easy to imagine the shock 
resulting from a confrontation of the different 
values and ideologies embodied by the three lan- 
guages in the Comorian context. Developing a 
Comorian language and introducing it gradually 
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to the educational system with the prospect of 
one day making it the first national language 
would, therefore, appear to be a sound idea. 

Since Ahmed Abdallah came to power in 1978 
and in accordance with the politics of emphasiz- 
ing the Arabo-Islamic symbolism of Comorian 
identity, the new regime has encouraged a col- 
lective interest in the Arabic language and 
Islamic learning in Arab countries, above all in 
Egypt and the Gulf countries, especially Saudi 
Arabia. Two other factors contributed to this 
phenomenon. On the one hand, there was the 
1974 oil-price explosion that led to the influx of 
huge amounts of money to the oil-producing 
countries, enabling them to accept countless stu- 
dents from the Muslim countries of Asia and 
Africa, among them the Comorians. On the 
other hand, lack of organization in the educa- 
tional system and its diminishing quality, both of 
which were due to the economic crisis, com- 
pelled many Comorians to apply for scholar- 
ships to Arab countries for their children. The 
nature of the studies they would pursue mat- 
tered little. 

Students who had completed their studies 
abroad returned to the Comoros in the late 
1980s. Some began to teach at the madris they 
had established in their home villages, receiving 
a salary from the Islamic World League or the 
Fatwa Academy of Saudi Arabia. Others taught 
Arabic in the public lycées or colléges, or at 
the ma‘ahid (secondary education institutions) 
founded in the 1980s and financed by the 
Islamic World League. Those who did not enter 
the teaching profession became businessmen. 
Almost all of them are engaged in da‘wd activi- 
ties, and most are members of the Muslim fun- 
damentalist FNJ (Front national pour la justice) 
Party (Ahmed 1999). 

There are six Islamic World League ma‘ahid: 
three located on Ngazidja, two on Anjouan 
(Ndzuwani), and one on Mohéli (Mwali). All 
teachers are Comorians who, having been edu- 
cated in Arab countries, were supported initially 
by a number of Arabs (Moroccans, Egyptians, 
and Saudis). 

The Comorian elites, who had been educated 
in the ‘French school’ and spurred the Comoros 
into joining the Arab League, were clearly not 
driven by the idea of culturally integrating their 
country into the Arab world. Their motivation 
seems rather to have been the anticipated finan- 
cial benefits accorded by this organization to its 
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members, which explains why they did not 
adopt a policy of Arabization toward education 
or administration, ignoring the advice given to 
them by the Arab League on this matter. 


3. LEARNING ARABIC OUTSIDE THE 
STATE INSTITUTIONS: LEARNING TO 
READ THE QUR’AN 


Unlike other Muslim countries, in particular 
those in West Africa, the sole aim of learning the 
Quran on the Comoros is to teach children how 
to read, and to a lesser degree to write, and does 
not require them to learn it by heart. Instruction 
takes place at the Qur’anic school and can be 
divided into three stages. 

The first stage is called kurasa from Arabic 
kurrdsa ‘notebook, booklet, brochure’. The 
kurasa is a small textbook, printed and edited on 
the Indian subcontinent. It is composed of two 
parts; the first consists of made-up words, most 
of which have no meaning (at least in Comorian 
or Arabic), and which a child is supposed to 
repeat until it can decipher complete words. The 
objective seems to be to make children learn the 
alphabet in blocks of words. It is not important 
that the latter have no meaning, provided the 
children can manage to read and pronounce 
them correctly. 

The kurasa is often accompanied by the 
famous small board used in Qur’anic schools all 
over Africa. The child alternately deciphers the 
words in the kurasa and those written on the 
board by the master. Following the almost uni- 
versal method of gradually progressing from 
small to large, the child begins after a year with 
the second part of the kurasa, which extends 
from the Fatiba to sura 78 (‘Amma or an- 
Naba’). The board is then finally abandoned; 
logic and collective belief hold that the child 
should now have mastered the reading of the 
alphabet and its transcription. Nevertheless, the 
method used in the final part of the kurasa dif- 
fers little from the previous. The master reads 
out several verses that the pupil is required to 
learn during the day. The latter repeats them sev- 
eral times and spends all day reading them out 
loud. The master then repeats the procedure 
with the next pupil and so on. In the end the 
pupils all read the ‘lesson of the day’ out loud 
individually. 

When a child has finished reading the sura 
‘Amma, he concentrates on the rest of the 
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Quran (msabafu in Comorian). After the com- 
pletion of the msahafu, only those who are pre- 
destined to become ‘“ulamd’ by virtue of their 
intellectual capacity and ambition are permitted 
to stay at the Qur’anic school. They subse- 
quently pursue a course of studies tailored to 
this immense goal, which first leads them to the 
highest level their Qur’anic master can achieve 
with his instruction. They then leave to continue 
their education with the country’s great ‘ulama’, 
before going abroad (Zanzibar, Hadramawt, 
Mecca, Medina, or the Azhar in Cairo) to com- 
plete their studies. This path taken by the appren- 
tice scholar, leading from the Qur’anic school to 
the prestigious Muslim intellectual centers 
abroad via the local ‘ulama’, is marked by the 
study of various religious sciences. The prior- 
ity clearly lies with Safi figh and Qur’anic exe- 
gesis. In the past, therefore, Arabic was learned 
outside the state institutions by means of study- 
ing Islam. 

Today, learning Arabic and even a substantial 
Arabization is primarily due to the Islamic edu- 
cation in both the madaris that are financed and 
administered by the Islamic World League, and 
the private maddris, founded by many of the 
returnees from Saudi Arabia in their villages, 
with the support of the Islamic World League or 
the Fatwa Academy of Saudi Arabia. During the 
19908, two large Arab da‘wa centers were estab- 
lished on the Comoros, the African Muslim 
Agency and the Murassasat al-Haramayn al- 
Xayriyya. The former is based in Kuwait, where 
its field of action is sub-Saharan Africa, while 
the latter is Saudi. Apart from charitable and 
da‘wa activities, both agencies founded educa- 
tional institutions. The African Muslim Agency 
opened a bilingual (French-Arabic) school at 
primary and secondary level with a capacity of 
600 male and female students. The Murassasat 
al-Haramayn al-Xayriyya created the Madaris 
al’ Iman, which offer courses at all levels up to 
the secondary level diploma. 

This ‘Arabization from below’ on_ the 
Comoros could be compared with the case of > 
Djibouti, a member of the Arab League since 
1977. Strictly speaking, Djibouti, with its two 
large ethnic groups, Afar and Somali, is Arab in 
neither the cultural nor the linguistic sense. The 
same is true of — Somalia, which joined the 
Arab League even earlier than Djibouti. It was 
the respective religious (the Afar and Somali 
embraced Islam from the 9th century on) and 
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political considerations that made the two 
‘sponsors’ of Djibouti, Yemen and Saudi Arabia, 
successfully support its candidature to the Arab 
League. 

As far as the Comoros are concerned, Arab- 
ization is taking place to a certain extent, but not 
to the satisfaction of the protagonists (the 
French-speaking elites who administer the state, 
the Arabic-speaking section of the population, 
and the Arab League). The French-speaking 
elites favor the status quo or at least an Arabic 
language development that does not cause 
offence to the French language, essentially to sat- 
isfy the demands of the Arab League. Those who 
speak Arabic and thus automatically contribute 
to ‘Arabization from below’ have not yet 
achieved an obligatory status for Arabic to their 
satisfaction, insofar as their role remains irrele- 
vant among the political decision-makers. 
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Comparative > Elative 
Complement Clause — Subordination 


Complementizer — Subordination 


Compounds 


Nabt is the term Arab grammarians use for the 
word formational method whereby a new form 
is coined out of two or more independent words, 
a process similar to what in English is referred to 
by such terms as ‘blending’ and ‘fusion’. Mor- 
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phologically, this term derives from the root 
n-b-t ‘to carve, hew, chisel’. Thus, Arabic 
manbutat (pl. of manhut), ‘nabt-type construc- 
tions’, are words, mostly of quadriliteral roots, 
that are ‘chiseled’ out of other words, so to 
speak. These constructions, however, are not all 
of the same compositional and/or functional 
nature; they may be said to fall into the follow- 
ing types, as can be gathered from medieval dis- 
cussions of the subject (Ali 1987:59-85): 


i. Acronym-like constructions based on con- 
ventional religious expressions or formulae 
consisting of several elements usually not 
fully represented in the nabt-construction, 
e.g. basmala < bi-smi I-labi (r-rabmani 
r-rahim) ‘to say: in the name of Allah (the 
Beneficent, the Merciful)’; bawgqala < la 
hawla wa-la quwwata (illa bi-llah) ‘to say: 
there is neither might nor strength (save in 
Allah)’; bamdala < al-hamdu li-llah ‘to 
say: praise be to Allah’; dam‘aza <‘adama 
(I-lahu) ‘izzak ‘to say: may Allah preserve 
your glory!’ 

ii. Quadriliteral constructions in which a sound 
is added to a triliteral word, which serves to 
modify its meaning, usually by introducing 
an element of intensification, e.g. ra‘San ‘tim- 
orous’, from ras ‘shaking’+ /n/ (Ibn Faris, 
Sahibi 102). 

iii. Relative adjectives (ending in the suffix -7) 
formed from parts of nouns constituting 
genitive constructions, e.g. ‘abdari ‘[a per- 
son] belonging to ‘Abd ad-Dar [the name of 
a family in Mecca]’, ‘absami ‘[a person] 
belonging to ‘Abd Sams [name of a clan)’, 
‘abqasi ‘[a person] belonging to ‘Abd al-Qays 
[name of a tribe]’ 

iv. Quadriliteral portmanteau constructions 
combining parts of two, often semantically 
overlapping, triliteral words, e.g. julmid 
‘rock’, from jaluda ‘to be tough’ and jamuda 
‘to harden’ 


A close look at these sub-types of nabt-con- 
struction is bound to reveal a number of impor- 
tant facts about the role of this process as a 
means of lexical expansion in Arabic. Naht-fea- 
tured constructions do not constitute a sizeable 
portion of the Arabic vocabulary; they are far 
less numerous than those generated by — iSstiqaq 
qgiyasi ‘analogical derivation’. Those in (i) began 
to be used with the advent of Islam as abbrevi- 
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ated forms of highly frequent formulaic religious 
expressions. However, new instances of similarly 
coined words have failed to appear in the lan- 
guage following this period, which has prompted 
modern scholars to characterize the process 
under discussion as artificial, unproductive, and 
morphologically incompatible with the Arabic 
system of word formation (Ya‘qub 1986:209- 
214; Tarzi 1968:363; Mubarak 1964:148-149). 

The process involved in the formation of type 
(ii) constructions, i.e. the affixation of a single 
sound (usually /m/ or /n/) to a word in order to 
change or modify its meaning, has also failed to 
be productive. This may be accounted for in 
terms of the fact that a single sound has no 
meaning in itself. 

Relative adjectives such as those given in (iii) 
above are again extremely rare in present-day 
Arabic. As the examples show, such formations 
were confined to the names of some families and 
tribes in olden times. 

Type (iv) constructions, which resemble what 
in English would be categorized as blendings, 
like ‘brunch’ and ‘motel’, were discussed by sev- 
eral medieval grammarians, among whom the 
aforementioned philologist Ibn Faris (d. tooo) 
stands out as the main contributor with his 
Mujam maqayis al-luga. He was one of the lead- 
ing proponents of the view that most quadri- 
literal and quinquiliteral words in Arabic are 
products of the nabt process (Ibn Faris, Sahibi 
263-264). The account he gives, however, is not 
free from discrepancies and inaccuracies, which 
has led several modern scholars to question the 
validity of his claims. A case in point is the word 
sillidm ‘hard-hoofed’, of which two accounts are 
given, once as a nabt-word from sillad ‘strong’ 
and sadm ‘collision’, and once as deriving from 
the former with the sound m suffixed to it (Ibn 
Faris, Sahibi 264 and 102 respectively). His 
enthusiasm for establishing his theory was such 
that sometimes he mistakenly treated as native 
nabt-constructions words that Arabic had bor- 
rowed from other languages. For example, the 
Persian loanword farazdaq ‘leaven; lumps of 
dough’ was thought to be a derivative of Arabic 
faraza ‘to divide’ and daqqa ‘to grind [grain, 
etc.]’ (Ibn Faris Maqdyis IV, 513). 

It is obvious from the above discussion that 
nabt can hardly be said to play a significant role 
in the configuration of the Arabic lexicon. There 
has been no direct statement by Arab philolo- 
gists, not even by Ibn Faris himself, as to the 
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acceptability or analogicality of this process as a 
productive model on which new formations 
could be patterned. There is no clear explana- 
tion of the way it works; apart from the state- 
ment that it involves the formation of one word 
out of two others, there are hardly any rules as 
to the morphological segmentation of the under- 
lying components or the order of the manhut- 
constituting elements. 

The rarity of nabt words in Arabic may be 
accounted for in terms of the inherent character- 
istics of the lexical structure of the language. 
Unlike the case in many European languages, in 
which a word may be composed of more than one 
root morpheme (hence the term ‘polymorphemic’ 
unit), the free one-root word is the most frequent 
lexical unit in Arabic. Arabic words are not struc- 
tured as combinations of semantically distinct 
elements, unless they are multiword lexical con- 
structions or set combinations, e.g. ndtibdt as- 
sabab ‘skyscrapers’, gayr qabil li-t-tasabbu‘ 
‘unsaturable’, etc. (for more examples of such 
combinations, see al-Xatib 1987; Nafts 1985). 

This being the case, it is no wonder that sev- 
eral modern Arab linguists and language 
reformers have raised questions about the via- 
bility of mabt as a means of lexical creation in 
Arabic. This method, they argue, is ‘alien’ to 
Arabic and distorts the symmetry of its vocabu- 
lary (Jawad 1955:86), and it is far less produc- 
tive than istiqgdq ‘analogical derivation’. Nabt- 
featured words, as some would estimate, do not 
exceed a few dozen (Wafi 1972:187-189). 

However, there have been other voices that 
are not so strongly opposed to naht, which, to 
them, is akin to istiqgdq, in that both processes 
involve the coining of new words from already 
existing elements (as-Salih 1981:243; "Amin 
1958:391; Qaddir 1993). There are also those 
who would contend that resorting to naht con- 
stitutes a form of lexical adaptation whereby the 
language may fill what seems to be a serious ter- 
minological gap, particularly in the fields of 
science and technology, and that traditional 
methods (i.e. analogical derivation) alone would 
not solve the problem (Jirjis 1961). A distin- 
guished Arab scholar, al-Husri (19 58:130-147), 
argues that nabt is particularly advantageous in 
that it produces economical terms, which are 
preferable to long cumbersome constructions, 
particularly in the language of science and tech- 
nology. He prefers, for example, sarmana, as an 
Arabic counterpart of ‘somnambulism’, from 
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as-sayru fi l-manam. Similar, more recent in- 
stances of naht-constructions have indeed been 
suggested by several language reformers, trans- 
lators, and compilers of bilingual dictionaries 
(see, for example, Ba‘albaki 2002). 

Naht has also been the subject of long discus- 
sions in the Arab — language academies (Ali 
1987:66-69). The views the academies hold 
regarding this process are basically the same as 
those of medieval grammarians. The process, as 
defined by the Cairo Arab Language Academy 
(1953:201), is “a kind of abbreviation; it con- 
sists in the formation of one word out of two or 
more others”, which is basically identical with 
the definition given by al-Xalil ibn "Ahmad 
(Jirjis 1961:63) and Ibn Faris (Sabibi 263-264) 
many centuries ago. The Cairo Academy has 
also specified a number of features as being char- 
acteristic of nabt-featured words, namely: 


a. the underlying constituents of the manbut 
need not necessarily all be represented in it, 
examples of which we have already seen in 
type (i) above; 

b. the first word in the underlying construction 
need not be retained in its original shape in 
the manbut, as illustrated in type (iii) above; 

c. the short vowels (harakat) and zero vowels 
(sakandat) of the ‘letters’ (i.e. consonants) 
constituting the underlying elements need 
not be observed in the manbiit. For instance, 
in maskana from ma Sa’a Ilahu kan ‘whatever 
God intends, will happen’, the § is unvow- 
elled, unlike the case in the underlying word 
containing it (see al-Husri 1958:140-141). 


What may be considered a more significant con- 
tribution of the Cairo Academy is that it has 
authorized the use of naht-featured words to 
create new scientific terminology. The authori- 
zation comes in a statement issued by a commit- 
tee comprising a number of academicians 
especially appointed to assess the role and 
potential of nabt as a means of lexical expan- 
sion. The statement reads: “We [the committee] 
agree to the permissibility of abt in scientific 
and technical disciplines due to the urgent need 
to express concepts pertaining to these fields in 
concise Arabic terms”. This authorization, how- 
ever, is subjected to the following restriction: 
“Naht is permissible [only] when necessitated by 
scientific need” (Cairo Arab Language Academy 


195 3:201-233). 
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Due to its vagueness, the phrase ‘scientific 
need’ has given rise to much controversy. 
Different scholars have interpreted it differently 
according to their respective attitudes. Those in 
favor of naht have taken it to be the long- 
awaited go-ahead, and set out to apply it unre- 
servedly. On the other hand, those with a more 
conservative attitude have understood it to be of 
a rather restrictive force, permitting nabt only in 
very rare cases. 

The Academy has also stipulated, almost 
equally vaguely, that “nahbt-words be kept 
within the limits of comprehensibility” (Cairo 
Arab Language Academy 1953:158), meaning 
that the new forms should not strike the native 
speaker as entirely unfamiliar or unintelligible. 
In other words, nabt-produced words should 
preserve the identity of their underlying con- 
stituents as far as possible. Thus, coinages of type 
(t) below are considered acceptable, whereas 
those of type (2) are rejected on the grounds of 
incomprehensibility: 


(1) Rabramagnatisi < kabraba@i magnatisi 
‘electromagnetic’ 
kahradaw? < kahraba@i dawit 
‘photoelectric’ 
Sibgarawi < sibh garawi ‘colloidal’ 

(2) nazwara < nazu |I-warag ‘defoliation’ 
barsama < harrara min as-samg ‘to degum’ 
zabraja <azdla |-hidrujin ‘to 

dehydrogenate’ 


The point should be stressed that the above 
guidelines are too general to be of any practical 
use. It is not up to a particular speaker or group 
of speakers, particularly in the language of sci- 
ence, to mold words in such a way as to make 
them agreeable to taste, let alone the indefinabil- 
ity of the concept of ‘taste’ itself. 

A special type is that of formations like qab- 
tarixi ‘prehistoric’, faw-basari ‘superhuman’, 
bay-sinni ‘interdental’, etc., which constitute 
what may be called ‘partial nahbt-constructions’. 
These are semi-transparent formations, in which 
the abbreviated constituents are closed-class 
items, mostly triliteral prepositions, which are 
reduced to biliteral units and used as prefixes. It 
is sometimes argued that such formations are 
more transparent and hence more likely to be 
understood than others like zahraja ‘to dehy- 
drogenate’, nazwara ‘to defoliate’, and are 
therefore received more favorably. Furthermore, 
the argument goes, this does not constitute an 
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altogether novel phenomenon in Arabic. The 
language has a number of prepositions and 
particles that are always prefixed to a follow- 
ing noun, the only difference being that these 
are sequences of one, rather than two conso- 
nants, plus a short vowel. Examples are: Ji-, 
as in li-hada ‘for this reason’; bi-, as in bi-dalika 
‘by that, in that manner’; ta-, as in ta-llahi 
‘by God’, etc. 

A different type of compound is that of words 
formed with the prefix /a- (la-niba’i ‘infinite’ 
etc.): these are what Arab grammarians refer to 
as instances of murakkab mazji ‘mixed com- 
pound’, the formation into one lexical unit of 
two fully represented words that are otherwise 
used independently (Ali 1987:80-83). Modern 
Arabic abounds in new terminological forma- 
tions in which /d- replaces such English negative 
prefixes as a-, an-, anti-, non-, in-, un-, etc. 
Examples include: la-tamatul ‘asymmetry’, Ia- 
mat ‘anhydrous’, /d-sdmi ‘anti-Semitic’, la-filizz 
‘non-metal’, etc. 

Generally speaking, it may be stated that Arab 
language academies and a number of Arab lin- 
guists and language reformers occupy a conser- 
vative position regarding abt and its viability as 
a means of lexical expansion, their main argu- 
ment being that it is uncharacteristic of the 
native morphological system. There are others, 
however, who feel that, in a society undergoing 
an everlasting process of change and develop- 
ment, the need to expand the lexical stock of the 
language is pressing enough to warrant some sort 
of adaptation. 
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ABDUL SAHIB MEHDI ALI (University of Sharjah) 


Computational Linguistics 
1. INTRODUCTION 


A general, but operational and even corpus- 
based, definition of ‘linguistics’ is: “the study of 
the way in which language works” (Collins 
1997:972-lI). Here, the scope of ‘language’ will 
be narrowed down to ‘Arabic’. Arabic ‘linguis- 
tics’, then, is “the study of the way in which 
Arabic works”. Adding the pre-modifier ‘com- 
putational’, Arabic computational linguistics 
presupposes two alternatives: (a) the study of the 
way in which Arabic works, while using the 
potentiality of computational means; or (b) 
the study of how computational means are used 
to process Arabic. 

The first alternative mainly concerns end- 
users of of-the-shelf products, available on high- 
storage devices or via the Web (— Internet). 
Core business is: Arabic (mono- or multilingual) 
text processing, spelling checkers, spreadsheets, 
databases, optical character recognition (OCR) 
software, Arabic Internet browsers, search 
engines, e-mail facilities, and text or web-page 
translators. Secondary tools are, for example, 
Arabic electronically available general or 
domain-specific dictionaries, concordance and 
frequency programs, as well as collections of 
‘raw’ (authentic data) or ‘annotated’ (pre- 
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processed and tagged data) Arabic speech and 
text corpora (— corpus linguistics). More infor- 
mation about this type of product can be found 
in Ali (1988), Ditters (1989-1990, forthcom- 
ing), Al-Sulaiti and Atwell (2003), Al-Sulaiti 
(2004), and other publications. The most up-to- 
date information is available via the Web. 

The second alternative comprises developers 
of the above mentioned products as well as other 
specialists sharing their interest in the processing 
of Arabic. At the commercial level, the kitchen 
door remains, usually, closed. From the market 
(collaborative projects) as well as from manage- 
ment circles, pressure is put on academic staff to 
also produce socially relevant short-range prod- 
uct results. The commercial level offers, as yet, a 
good market for Arabic computational linguis- 
tics students and professionals alike. Up-to-date 
information about this second alternative comes 
from the Web, and, only interesting for whole- 
salers, from periodical fairs. 

At the academic level, there are psycholin- 
guists, interested in Arabic language understand- 
ing, knowledge representation, simulation and 
stimulation; electrical engineers, interested in 
Arabic speech recognition, speech generation, 
system-controlled answering systems, text-to- 
speech and speech-to-text conversion systems; 
and computer scientists, interested in the whole 
field of Arabic language processing (— automatic 
language processing). Stimulated by the success of 
the Web, they are speeding up research on auto- 
matic language identification, information re- 
trieval, information extraction, and machine 
translation. Computational linguists, of course, 
are interested in Human Language Technology 
(HLT) and, more specifically, the computational 
processing of Arabic. The basic information at 
this level can be obtained from publications, 
available from specialized periodicals, bookstores 
and, more and more, via the Web. 

The second alternative is the key issue of this 
entry: what is, linguistically speaking, going on 
in the computational processing of Arabic? In 
the following sections, attention is given to an 
overview of the field, together with a brief his- 
tory of Arabic computational linguistics; the 
state of the art as monitored at 2004; some data, 
tools, resources, and references. 

A final remark on the scope of the language 
under consideration is required. Usually a dis- 
tinction is made between the written and the 
spoken variety of Arabic. The written variety 
(with synonyms, such as Literary Arabic, 
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Standard, or — Modern Standard Arabic, and 
Contemporary Arabic) is taught and learned at 
school. It is used for any form of written commu- 
nication and is the lingua franca for educated 
native speakers of any of the Arabic colloquial 
dialects. As far as the spoken variety is concerned, 
the spoken varieties of Literary Arabic should be 
distinguished from the colloquial dialects, which 
are almost exclusively learned within the domes- 
tic environment of the user community. 

In what follows, the emphasis is on linguistic 
research concerning the processing of written or 
Modern Standard Arabic (with some sidesteps to 
theoretical computational linguistics applied to 
Arabic colloquial varieties). For written Classical 
Arabic (with or without spoken approximations), 
including special purpose collections such as the 
Qur'an and old poetry recitations, see > Our’an, 
— poetry). For spoken varieties of Modern 
Standard Arabic and modern Arabic dialects see 
— automatic speech processing. 


2. ISSUES IN ARABIC 
COMPUTATIONAL LINGUISTICS 


A good general introduction to our field of inter- 
est remains Winograd (1983); and specifically 
for Arabic Ennaji and Sadiqi (1994). A good 
overview of techniques for capturing linguistic 
knowledge on speech and language processing is 
given in Jurafsky and Martin (2000). They de- 
scribe the standard toolkit of computer sciences, 
mathematics, and computational linguistics 
including deterministic and non-deterministic 
procedural and declarative models. Procedural 
models are finite state automata and transduc- 
ers, weighed automata, Markov (MM) and hid- 
den Markov (HMM) models. 

Declarative models are regular grammars and 
regular relations, context-free grammars and 
feature augmented grammars. Knowledge of 
semantics, pragmatics, and discourse can be 
captured by logic models, such as first order 
logic, feature structures, semantic networks, and 
conceptual dependency. Both procedural and 
declarative models can and should be expanded 
with probabilities. 

The probability theory and statistics are key 
issues in the, equally good, overview on natural 
language processing by Manning and Schitze 
(2000). Both these authors and Jurafsky and 
Martin (2000) underline the importance of cor- 
pus-based research, not only as an advertise- 
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ment for the use of authentic data, but also as a 
test bed for machine learning algorithms for the 
automated capture and computational represen- 
tation of linguistic knowledge. 

With the processing of (modern written) 
Arabic as a main topic, one has to account for 
the production and recognition of words in 
speech (phonetics and phonology); the produc- 
tion and recognition of words in context (mor- 
phology); the production and recognition of 
words in structured sequences (syntax); the 
knowledge of the meaning of component words 
and compound words (lexical and composi- 
tional semantics); pragmatics; and the knowl- 
edge of discourse conventions. Finally, the main 
task is to find ways to solve ambiguity at all these 
individual levels as well as in the overall repre- 
sentation of language. 

In Arabic computational linguistics, partially 
or fully formalized descriptions of Arabic in one 
or more of the above mentioned fields are cru- 
cial. They should follow the principles of a 
specific linguistic approach (or combine differ- 
ent linguistic theories) and satisfy the conditions 
of being coherent, consistent, and methodologi- 
cally adequate, on one hand, and able to be 
implemented and processed by computational 
means, on the other. Therefore, a subdivision 
can be made into descriptions, implementations, 
and results of implementations. 

From the beginning, research on phonetics 
and phonology have been combined into mor- 
phology. This is not so strange in the case of 
computational linguistics concerning a language 
as rich in inflection as Arabic. Moreover, in 
a less finite-state and more declarative and 
grammar-based approach, phonology and mor- 
phology are frequently integrated in formal 
descriptions of Arabic syntax. In level-organized 
approaches, even semantics is accounted for as 
an extension to the syntax level, be it as yet 
rudimentary. The field of phonology and mor- 
phology is of particular importance for text-to- 
speech and speech-to-text applications as well as 
in speech generation and speech recognition. In 
what follows Arabic phonetics, phonology, and 
morphology are discussed together. 

2.1 Descriptions 

2.1.1 Phonology and morphology 

Within computational linguistics, the descrip- 
tion of Arabic phonetics, phonology, and 
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morphology is usually worded in terms such as 
two-level (representing a word ona lexical anda 
surface level), finite-state (using automata to 
perform the mapping between the two levels), 
and non-concatenative (for Arabic or any other 
root and pattern type language) activity. One 
finds other terms, synonyms or extensions, such 
as templatic (= non-concatenative), tiers or mul- 
titiered (multi-level), three-level (one on top of 
the lexical-surface level) (e.g. Narayanan and 
Hashem 1992, 1993). 

Tracing past theoretical developments, a line 
can be drawn from McCarthy (1979, 1981, 
1986, 1990), Kay (1987), via Kiraz (1992, 1996) 
to a good general overview of research on Arabic 
computational morphology in the West (Kiraz 
1998). In recent developments, Kay (2004) went 
some distance from statistical and corpus-based 
approaches of Arabic script-based languages. 
Kiraz (1997) continued his research of algorithms 
for the compilation of regular rewrite rules into 
automata. In the same line of developments must 
be placed other (successful) attempts (Beesley, 
Buckwalter, and Newton 1989) to translate the 
theory into applications. 


2.1.2 Syntax 

Coinciding with a theoretical revolution in lin- 
guistics (Chomsky 1965, 1982, and many oth- 
ers), important technical developments made 
personal computational tools for linguistic and 
other research available and affordable. From 
then on, the factual testing of a formalized lin- 
guistic theory made the difference between an 
elegant linguistic theory and an equally elegant, 
but verifiable, linguistic hypothesis. 

Within the framework of computational lin- 
guistics, the structure of a natural language can 
be described by means of a non-deterministic, 
declarative, formal rule-system. Whether such a 
system should be top-down or bottom-up ori- 
ented is, linguistically speaking, of less impor- 
tance than the fact that possible repetitive 
patterns in language performance can be 
described and formalized in context-free phrase- 
structure rules and tested against new data. 

In almost all leading currents and sub- 
branches of ‘modern’ descriptive linguistics, 
applications for Arabic have been elaborated 
(Ditters 1992:54-106). Most of them have the 
following in common: the concept of con- 
stituency (a specific coherency of components); 
the concept of relationships and dependencies 
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between these components; the concept of rela- 
tionships and dependencies of one constituent 
with another within a higher unit of linguistic 
description; the concept of ‘unification’ (the 
gradually filling in of forthcoming data within an 
analyzing process); the notion of slots and fillers 
within a structured sequence; and a distinction 
between key-elements (head/modifier) within 
the analysis process. In what follows, we mention 
initiatives to describe Arabic according to mod- 
ern linguistic concepts and initiatives to process 
these descriptions computationally. 

Partially or fully formalized descriptions of 
written standard Arabic are: Hartmann (1974) 
and Al-Khuli (1979) within the Transforma- 
tional-Generative (TG) approach; an early 
application of TG on spoken Arabic (Wise 
1975); and Aoun (1981), closely following 
Chomsky’s journey from Standard and Revised 
Extended Standard Theory into the Government 
and Binding (GB) framework (Aoun and 
Choueri 1999). A similar development can be 
witnessed in the work of Ayoub (1981, 1997). 
However, the TG and GB path faced difficulties 
in satisfying the earlier mentioned ‘implementa- 
tion and processing’ condition. 

The work of Fassi Fehri (1982, 1985, 1993) 
started in the framework of Lexical Functional 
Grammar (LFG) and continued in the GB-direc- 
tion. Lahmeur (2004) revisited the ‘New- 
Khalilean’ school of Haj-Salah (1989) in the 
framework of Joshi’s (1987) LTAG (Lexical Tree 
Adjoining Grammar), an approach worth fol- 
lowing because of interesting ‘implementation’ 
compromises between the Arabic grammatical 
tradition and modern linguistics (see also Debus- 
mann, Duchier, and Niehren 2005). 

Other applications to Arabic include Fillmore’s 
Case Grammar (al-Saffar 1979; al-Waer 1989), 
Hudson’s Word Grammar (Chekili 1982, for 
Tunisian Arabic), Halliday’s scale and category 
grammar (Systemic Grammar) (al-Karouri 1980), 
Cole and Sadock’s Relational Grammar (Salih 
1985), and Dik’s Functional Grammar (Mou- 
taouakil 1989, 1993). 

The same holds for Montague-like, lexicon 
based, Categorial Grammar and its offspring, 
Categorial Unification-based Grammar. A more 
technical approach, but easily implemented in 
PROLOG, is Warren and Pereira’s Definite 
Clause Grammar (DCG) (Mehdi 1986, 1987). 
Equally easy to formalize appears to be the 
approach in Robinson’s Dependency Grammar 
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(DG). Owens (1988) discusses the description of 
Arabic in terms of constituents and dependency 
relations. The notion of ‘dependency’, inter- 
preted according to the Functional Generative 
Description of the Prague School, successfully 
combined this theoretical concept with the pro- 
cessing of authentic data resulting in the Prague 
Arabic Dependency Treebank (Smrz and Pajas 
2004; Hajité, Smrz, Zemanek, Snaidauf, and 
BeSka 2004). 

Finally, the authors of the Generalized Phrase 
Structure Grammar (GPSG), Gazdar, Klein, 
Pullum, and Sag (1985:15, n. 6), proudly men- 
tion Arabic (Barlow 1984; Edwards 1983) 
among applications of the GPSG formalism to 
natural languages. One should add updates such 
as Yusuf (1983), Achit and Azzoune (2004) and 
others in GPSG or in its kernel-oriented Head- 
Driven variety (HPSG). These phrase-structure 
grammars, as well as the earlier mentioned LFG, 
DG, and DCG formalizations, meet the ‘imple- 
mentation’ condition as does the two-level (con- 
stituent + dependency) AGFL formalism (Affix 
Grammar over Finite Lattices) (Ditters 1991, 
1992, 2001, 2003). 


2.1.3. Beyond syntax 

It would seem to be a logical transition from 
syntax to semantics, pragmatics, and discourse, 
but this is far from evident. No formal descrip- 
tions of (Arabic) syntax structure, neither those 
accounting for underlying relationships and 
dependencies, nor those enriched with a ‘seman- 
tic-feature’ level, go beyond the sentence as 
linguistic unit of description. Formal text gram- 
mars, coherent, consistent, and adequate de- 
scriptions of semantic features, and outlines for 
the formal description of general Arabic lan- 
guage pragmatics and discourse particularities 
(e.g. a ‘formalized’ Johnstone 1991) are almost 
non-existent. 

Yet, any unification-based approach, with a 
semantic feature-level, will certainly facilitate 
the gradual disambiguation of undesired analy- 
sis results, while processing raw authentic 
Arabic language data. Moreover, developments 
in natural language processing and general for- 
mal semantics are preparing for the ‘next’ step. 
Progress on the computational side, in hardware 
development and language engineering (auto- 
matic [Arabic] information retrieval, text sum- 
marization, machine translation, and data 
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routing), e.g. the dispatch of incoming data to its 
most likely place of destination within an organ- 
ization, have made available intelligent counters 
and database-systems, idiom and data collec- 
tions, as well as heuristics to prepare the stage 
for semantic analysis and language generation. 
All this may well be of use for the description of 
layers and dimensions beyond the Arabic syn- 
tactic sentence level. 

While waiting for the breakthrough, mention 
should be made of some early initiatives in the 
right direction: the statistical lexical studies on 
some renowned Arabic lexical compilations (e.g. 
Mousa 1973); and Al-Muhtaseb’s (1988) M.A. 
thesis on an Arabic knowledge and semantics 
module with sketches for programmable seman- 
tic networks. Other approaches, too, such as the 
use of semantic frames (Minsky 1975), logic 
(Haddad and Yaseen 2001, 2003), as well as a 
differential componential approach (Zouaghi, 
Zrigui, and Ben Ahmed 2004) have been used for 
the representation of meaning in Arabic (see 
below, and — lexicography). 


2.2 Applications 


In what follows an (incomplete) overview is 
given of what is going on in Arabic speech 
processing, Arabic text processing, speech © 
text processing, and resources development. 
This impression is mainly based on selections 
from network searching in the field, from 
contributions to specialized conferences since 
2000, from special interest groups, and via 
‘advanced’ Web searches (— automatic lan- 
guage processing). 

2.2.1 Speech processing 

In this process audio signals (speech) are first 
digitized, analyzed, disambiguated, recognized, 
approximated, translated into (machine) read- 
able sequences, and then transduced into results. 
The form of these results varies from actions 
(giving access to what is behind a door) to other 
processes, such as Arabic Speech-to-Text con- 
version; Question-Answering Systems, etc. In 
this domain, research topics are acoustic analy- 
sis (Mawhoub 2004), acoustic modeling (Bayeh, 
Lin, Chollet, and Mokbel 2004; Vergyri and 
Kirchhoff 2004), as well as diagnostic and reme- 
dial applications (Touri, Detsouli, Benkaddour, 
and El-Kharroussi 2004). 
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Text processing 


Analyzers 

In any form of text processing, analysis, at dif- 
ferent layers, is the core activity. The short- 
term objective of the analysis usually labels 
the process as document processing, (cross- 
lingual) information retrieval, language iden- 
tification, etc. 

Document processing 

The final objective of this process may vary 
between text abstraction, text categorization 
(El Kourdi, Bensaid, and Rachidi 2004), text 
classification (Sawaf, Zaplo, and Ney 2001), 
language identification (El-Shishiny, Troussov, 
McCloskey, Takeuchi, Nevidomsky, and Volkov 
2004), document indexing (Jilani and Haouala 
2001), document routing, text summariza- 
tion (Lehmam and Bouvet 2004; alRahabi, 
Mourad and Djioua 2004; Douzidia and 
Lapalme 2004), and ‘simple’ information 
retrieval (see below). Two other issues are 
document or text enrichment (Stede and 
Wedel 2001), and information retrieval eval- 
uation (Ouard and Gey 2001). 

(Cross lingual) Information Retrieval 

In this process the general content of an elec- 
tronic document is estimated by means of dif- 
ferent techniques, such as a statistical lexical 
approach, stemming techniques (Kadri and 
Nie 2004) (see 2.2.3), or, on the contrary, fea- 
ture unification by string matching (Schneider, 
Mandl, and Womser-Hacker 2004), bilingual 
dictionary look-up (Hasnah and Evens 20017; 
Zajac, Malki, and Abdelali 2001), fast surface 
morphological ana-lysis (Al-Sughaiyer and 
Al-Kharashi 2000), the listing of section head- 
ings, summarizing by paragraph-initial sen- 
tences, the isolation of head/modifier pairs 
(Ditters and Koster 2004), etc. (see also 
Abdelali, Cowie, and Soliman 2004, for Arabic 
information retrieval perspectives). Depending 
on the form in which a conclusion is presented, 
one speaks of document summarizing, text 
recognition, document routing, etc. 
Morphological analyzer 

In this process specific, but finite, paradigm 
changes within Arabic language information 
interchange are recognized and translated 
into relevant information. Usually, the under- 
lying layer (Arabic phonetics and phonemics) 
has already been integrated in the formal 
morphological account, resulting in a sound 
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and/or text application. The morphological 
analyzer itself (whether sound or text ori- 
ented) is the backbone for possible next steps 
such as syntactic parsers (Shaalan, Farouk, 
and Rafea 2000) and part-of-speech taggers 
(El-Kareh and al-Ansary 2001; Freeman 2001). 
Also of interest is somewhat related research 
concerning modular Arabic grammars 
(Jaccarini 1999) and the parsing of texts with- 
out a lexicon (Gaubert 2001) (see 2.2.3). 


. Machine Translation (MT) 


In this process, text data is parsed, resulting in 
a source language parse tree. In interlingua 
models (Vauqois 1975, 1979, and for Arabic, 
1983), from this parse tree a target language 
parse tree is generated, the last step before the 
generation of a sequence in target language 
words. In another approach, a transfer (e.g. a 
‘minimal’ transfer in Haji¢ 2002) takes place 
at the level of the source parse tree and the tar- 
get parse tree. Mono-directional MT systems 
comprise a single analyzer (for the parsing of 
the source language) and a single synthesizer 
(for the generation of the target language). In 
bi-directional systems the number is doubled. 
A rough distinction is made between two dif- 
ferent approaches: a rule-based and a statisti- 
cal approach and some ‘in-betweens’. 

In a rule-based approach (Azzedine 2004) 
interaction takes place between different mod- 
ules responsible for the morphological, syn- 
tactic, and semantic analysis as well as for the 
look-up in idiom and general (or specific 
domain) lexical databases and the transfer 
into equivalent words and sequences of words 
in the target language. In more sophisticated 
applications, a learning algorithm usually 
allows for the self-enhancement of the system. 
In a statistical approach (e.g. Marcu, Fraser, 
Wong, and Knight 2004) training algorithms 
identify, align, and create a parallel corpus and 
extract from it probabilistic translation dic- 
tionaries, patterns, and rules to be used to 
translate new texts. 

At an early stage, machine translation was 
taken up in the Arab world (Wahab and 
Sienny 1986; Aref 1996). Research in this field 
has been intensified since then (e.g. Chalabi 
2001; Yaseen a.o. 2001; Schafer and 
Yarowsky 2003; Soudi 2004). More recently, 
attention is being paid to the evaluation of 
Arabic MT systems (Hamaada 2004; Al- 
Ansary and El-Kareh 2004). 
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Resources 


Ali (2003), one of the pioneers within (commer- 
cial) Arabic natural language processing, antici- 
pated the framework, proposed by Diekema 
(2004) and the initiatives of ELDA (2005), aim- 
ing at a comprehensive listing of existing Arabic 
language resources and an inventory of those 
still lacking and the best source of information 
so far. 


L. 


i. 


ll. 


Analyzers, parsers, taggers and NLP process- 
ing environment 

One of the first available Arabic morpho- 
logical analyzers was ALPNET (Beesley, Buck- 
walter, and Newton 1989), a PC-KIMMO like 
two-level implementation, now using the 
Finite-State tools of Xerox (Beesley 2001). 
Buckwalter (2002) continued with the Arabic 
Morphological Analyzer version 1.0. Habash 
(2004) redirected the Buckwalter analyzer into 
a morphological generator. The morphological 
analyzer Morpho3 (Attia 2000) is a hybrid 
mixture of rules and statistics, being further 
developed by Research and Development 
International in Egypt. Darwish (2002) devel- 
oped a ‘shallow’ analyzer based on automati- 
cally derived rules and Freeman (2001) 
adapted Brill’s POS (Parts-of-Speech) tagger 
for Arabic. A bottom-up chart parser has been 
developed by Othman, Shaalan, and Rafea 
(2003). In the framework of the international 
project DIINAR-MBC (Dichy 1998), aiming 
at the development of an Arabic toolkit, the 
morpho-syntactic parser AraParse (Ouer- 
sighni 2oor) and the syntax parser Larusa 
(Ditters 2000) have been developed in the 
AGFL processing environment (AGFL 2005). 
Speech databases 
Orientel is a recently completed project aim- 
ing at the development of speech-driven 
applications for the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East (Iskra a.o. 2004). As far as 
speech-corpora are concerned, the dialectal 
Arabic telephone speech corpus (Maamouri 
a.0. 2004), the Broadcast News Speech cor- 
pus (Choukri a.o. 2004) and the (commer- 
cially developed) Sakhr speech databases 
(Ghali 2004) should be mentioned. 
Machine Translation 
An English to Arabic system was designed and 
implemented by AlNeami (1996). Among 
a number of (commercially) available MT- 
systems for Arabic (ELDA 2005) we refer here 
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only to the bi-directional Language Weaver 
Arabic © English MT (Marcu, Fraser, Wong, 
and Knight 2004) and Cimos’s an-Nakel al- 
Arabi Arabic < English/ French/German 
MT-system (Azzedine 2004). Via an advanced 
search, Web-based Arabic MT-systems (e.g. 
Systran 2005) can easily be traced. 

Lexical resources 

Sakhr developed an excellent electronic Arabic 
lexicon (Chalabi 2004), but are somewhat ir- 
responsive regarding the provision of detailed 
information about the scientific semantic part 
of their research. For further developments we 
therefore rely on publications concerning bi- 
or multilingual dictionaries with enriched lex- 
ical information (El-Katib and Black 2001, 
2004; Lelubre 2001), (corpus-driven) lexical 
databases (Ghazali and Braham 2001), and 
dictionary definitions with semantic specifiers 
(Dichy 2000, 2001). 

Text databases (— corpus linguistics) 

Besides the resources listed in ELDA (2005), 
reference may be made to research on the 
exploitation of annotated Arabic text corpora 
(van Mol 2001), as well as to collections like 
the Penn Arabic Treebank (Maamouri, Bies, 
Buckwalter, and Jin 2003-2004; Maamouri, 
Buckwalter, and Cieri 2004) and the Prague 
Arabic dependency Treebank 1.0 (Hajié a.o. 
2004). Infor-mation about the composition, 
representativity, verifiability, and related 
details of a corpus (Zemanek 2001) is always 
of crucial importance. The importance of 
monolingual Arabic text-corpora, bi- or mul- 
tilingual (parallel) corpora (Samy, Sandoval, 
and Guirao 2004, for Spanish and Arabic) as 
‘learning’ input for any kind of application 
becomes more and more evident (Diab 2004). 
Text-to-Speech conversion 

In this process written Arabic is parsed 
(Ramsay and Mansour, 2004) and synthe- 
sized into spoken Arabic (Youssef and Emam 
2004). There are different techniques and 
approaches for the speech synthesis part 
(Eldin, Abdel Nour, and Rajouani 2007; 
Saidane, Haddad, Zrigui, and Ben Ahmed 
2004; Zemirli and Khabet 2004). 

Question answering systems 

In the first system (Hammo, Abu-Salem, 
Lytinen, and Evens 2002), a natural lan- 
guage question is analyzed by information 
retrieval techniques into words in order to be 
matched with a small set of ranked docu- 
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ments. Another interesting project is a 
speech-to-speech translation project (Ganjavi, 
Georgiou, and Narayanan 2004) aiming at 
facilitating communication, in this case real- 
time English-Persian, but modifiable for 
any other language using the Arabic script. 
Finally, there is the development of an Arabic 
chatbot, a special case of question answering 
system, giving answers from the Ouran 
(Abu Shawar and Atwell 2004). 
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Concessive Clause 


There is no reference to concessive clauses in 
Arabic grammars, except where conditional 
clauses are concerned. Their semantics is 
broadly diversified, featuring two predominant 
elements: the incausal and the inconditional rela- 
tionships. In some cases, they may imply an adver- 
sative, alternative, consecutive, or comparative 
relationship. Of these, adversativity is explicitly 
accentuated through the use of several parti- 
cles (fa-, fa-qad, fa-inna, illa’anna, wa-lakinna, 
or gayr anna). In unreal concessive structures, 
one can also find lJa- with a md negation par- 
ticle. The scope of the proposition can be divided 
into at least three basic categories: real, hypo- 
thetical, and unreal. Concessive clauses appear 
as conjunctive clauses, continued sentences, and 
so-called — hal-sentences/clauses. Furthermore, 
concessivity is indicated by prepositional phrases 
(— prepositions). 

The most important conjunctions are: wa~’in, 
hatta wa’in, wa-law, hatta wa-law, hatta law, 
wa-’idd, wa-lain, ragma anna, and maa ‘anna, 
corresponding to ‘(al)though’ and ‘even though’ 
in English and ‘obwohl’, ‘wenn auch’, or ‘selbst 
wenn’ in German. They signal subtle semantic dif- 
ferences, the meaning of which can only be ascer- 
tained from the particular context. With the 
exception of ragma ‘anna and ma‘a anna, they 
follow the construction rules of conditional 
clauses. An example of real and adversative con- 
cession is: wa-in lam yafuz fi |-gats, fa-qad faza 
fi s-sibaba ‘although he didn’t win the diving, he 
won the swimming’ (Marfa 7). As opposed to 
this, a hypothetic concession would be: wa-hatta 
law bagqiya I-jinéh al-istarlint qawiyyan, sa- 
yakunu min at-tabii ‘aktar bi-n-nisba 7ilayna 
‘an nakuna fi stiq al-yuru ‘even if the pound ster- 
ling were to remain strong, it would be more 
natural for us to be in the Euro-market’ (Watan 
17.10.97, 26). Less frequently, this occurs in 
unreal statements with a past or present mean- 
ing, depending on the context: hattd law ‘arad- 
tum “an tan‘azilu ‘anna la-ma ’amkana ‘even if 
you would like//had liked to be alone, it would 
not be possible//would not have been possible’ 
(Gila 133/10). Shortened conditional sentences 
beginning with wa-law should also be analyzed 
as concessive clauses: wa-li-dalika hawala jah- 
dahu ‘an yanama wa-law li-nisf sa‘a. ‘{and} 
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therefore he tried to sleep, even if (it were to be) 
only for half an hour’ (Rijdl 30/10). 

wa-idd depicts reality with anteriority ex- 
pressed by compound verb form: wa’idd kanat 
ar-rumansiyya qad ‘addat dawrahd t-taqad- 
dumi...fa-innaha tusiku I-an ’an tafqada 
wadifataha ‘even though romanticism may have 
played its progressive role . . . it is close to losing 
its function now’ (Outt 159/9). Similarly hada 
*idd, where the demonstrative pronoun summa- 
rizes and constructs an extreme-case scenario 
when combined with ida, rendered via ‘wenn 
iiberhaupt’ in German (‘if at all’): wa-yusaytiru 
‘alayya ?ibsas bi-n-naswa ‘aw bi-s-sa‘dda allati 
iftaqadtuha mundu t-tufula, hada ’idad kuntu 
qad sa‘artu bi-haaslan ‘T am overcome by a feel- 
ing of ecstasy or happiness, which I have been 
missing ever since the time of my childhood if I 
have ever felt it at all’ (Dilal 81/6). 

wa-la’in is less common in Modern Standard 
Arabic: wa-la’in kanat mawagif al-buldan al- 
xamsa...mutatabiga fi I-biddya... fa-inna 
tunis dallat wabduha tabita ‘although the posi- 
tions of the five countries . . . were identical at 
the beginning, Tunisia alone maintained its firm 
position’ (Hawddit 12.02.99, 32). 

ragma ‘anna and ma‘a ‘anna indicate real con- 
cessive clauses: abbabtu ’umayma ‘ala r-ragmi 
ftannaha kanat tukabbiruni bi-awam ‘adida ‘J 
loved Umayma, although she was several years 
older than me’ (Sahil 10/7). Similarly: badibi 
L-harb al-jadida allati ittaxada qararaha hakim 
fard bi-ragmi ‘anna |-mi‘atay milyin ‘arabi sa- 
yatabamaliuna tabi‘atiba ft yawmihim wa-ft gadi- 
him ‘this new war, which has been decided upon 
by one single ruler, although two hundred million 
Arabs will have to face the consequences in their 
todays and tomorrows .. .” (Salmdn 22/2). 

mahma and ‘ayyan clauses designate an irrel- 
evant circumstance. In terms of structure, they 
are nominal relative clauses of a generalizing 
kind: ?inna I-muradhana |-wabida |-madmunat 
an-nat@ij — mahma tala z-zaman — hiya 
|-murabana ‘ala d-dimugqratiyya ‘the only thing 
you can bet on with guaranteed returns — no 
matter how long it may take — is a wager on 
democracy’ (Mustaqbal 3/1992, 89/ 35). Or like- 
wise: muqawamat ad-dulm ‘ayyan kana mas- 
darubu ‘the struggle against injustice whatever 
its source may be’ (Taqdfa 3/12, 12). 

Double conjunctions describe an alternative 
possibility that appears irrelevant from the 
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speaker’s point of view such as siwd@un...’aw 
in: mimmd taqaddama yattadibu lana ‘adam 
quadrat al-madaris fi filastin ‘ala sti‘ab al-atfal 
alladina hum fi sinn at-ta‘lim. Siw@un kana 
dalika ?iban al-hukm al-utmani li-l-balad aw 
xildl al-intidab al-britani ‘from these statements 
it is obvious that the schools in Palestine were 
incapable of accommodating school-age chil- 
dren both during the Ottoman rule over the 
country and during the British mandate’ (MAfF 
I997:102). 

Where a _ /hal-sentence/clause expresses a 
simultaneous state which is contrary to that of 
the basic sentence, it may be interpreted in a con- 
cessive sense. Such constructions are stylistically 
marked and mainly restricted to poetry and 
fiction: wa-yastaxdimu I“ammiyya fi l-masrabiy- 
yati I-maballiyya al-asriyya mubdfadatan ‘ala 
waqtiyyat al-mawdqif wa-l-asxds ... wa-la- 
gad katabtu “yd tali‘a s-Sajara” bi-l-fusha wa- 
hiya maballiyya ‘asriyya ‘he uses dialect in 
contemporary national theater plays in order to 
preserve the authentic character of the condi- 
tions and persons . . . I wrote the play “Oh tree 
climber” in Standard Arabic, although it is 
a contemporary play’ (from an interview with 
Taha Husayn). With anteriority: a-taska hara- 
rat al-jaww wa-qad ja@at min balad ma‘rufa 
bararatuhu ‘does she complain about the heat of 
the climate, although she has come from a 
country known for the intensity of its heat?’ 
(Amir 123/4). 

Continued concessive sentences introduced 
by ma‘a or ragma and dalika specify a proposi- 
tion: ’inna n-nisyan huwa ‘absan dawa’ 
ixtara‘abu I|-basar fi riblatibim al-marira, wa- 
ma‘a dalika lan ansaka ‘to forget is the best rem- 
edy people have created on their bitter journey. 
{And} in spite of that, I won’t forget you’ 
(Rasa@il, 93/1). 
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Conditional Clause > Subordination 


Congruence > Agreement 


Conjunctions 
t. MORPHOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 


Conjunctions are a closed class of uninflected 
words which serve the joining of words, phrases, 
clauses, or sentences and simultaneously express 
a specific semantic relationship between the con- 
joined elements. In most cases Arabic conjunc- 
tions lack the otherwise salient root-pattern 
structure of the language. Accordingly, there is 
usually no distinction between a consonantal 
root expressing the basic meaning and a vowel 
pattern bearing functional value. Even if it is 
possible to discern in a conjunction a root con- 
sisting of three radicals it is difficult or impossi- 
ble to associate this root with some specific 
semantic content. 

Morphologically, it is possible to distinguish 
between simple and complex conjunctions. 
Simple conjunctions consist of only one lexical 
morpheme. They comprise many different bases 
such as nouns like bina ‘when’ or baytu ‘where, 
when’; deictic elements like ?ida@ ‘when’ or ’id 
‘when, because’; prepositions like /i- ‘in order 
that’ or battd ‘until, in order/so that’; interroga- 
tive particles like md ‘what, (the fact) that, as 
long as’ or matd ‘when(ever)’; and isolated bases 
such as wa- ‘and’, fa- ‘then’, aw ‘or’, ‘an(na) 
‘that’, law ‘if?, kay ‘in order that’, or lamma 
‘when, after’. The latter group contains some of 
the most important conjunctions of Arabic. 
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Complex conjunctions are usually combina- 
tions of prepositions and simple conjunctions, 
or of at least two simple conjunctions. Especially 
common is the compound of preposition and 
’an(na) or ma where the two simple conjunctions 
signal the word class change. Examples are 
ba‘da‘an/ba‘da mad ‘after’ or ka-ma ‘just as, same 
as’. The combination of simple conjunctions 
show for instance hattd ?ida ‘when, after’, law 
‘anna = law, or li-kay-md = kay. Illa ‘if not, 
except’ is formed from ’in ‘if? and negative Ia 
‘not’. The Arabic script distinguishes between 
lian = li- (spelt <Pn>) and la~in ‘if truly’ (spelt 
<lyn>) by means of different hamza orthogra- 
phy. Some conjunctions occur much more fre- 
quently than synonymous ones, for instance, 
final syndetic subordinate clauses in Classical 
Arabic are introduced by /i- rather than by (Ji-) 
kay or batta. 


2. ETYMOLOGY 


The etymology of many conjunctions is difficult 
and sometimes impossible to determine. Some 
Arabic conjunctions are common Semitic and 
may be attributed to the protolanguage (Brockel- 
mann 1908-1913:1, 502; Lipifski 1997:470ff., 
519ff.), e.g. wa-, aw, fa-, law, kay (unconvinc- 
ing Voigt 1999:40), or ’in (Voigt 1995). Others 
are diachronically nouns in the accusative case 
and construct state in front of relative clauses, 
which have synchronically evolved into real con- 
junctions, e.g. yawma ‘(the day) when’ or hina. 
Haytu is a noun in an ancient local case 
(Brockelmann 1908-1913:II, 533). The same 
ending can be found in mundu ‘since’, which 
may be segmented into the preposition min 
‘from’ and a deictic element /d(a)/ ‘from then on’ 
> ‘since’ (Reckendorf 1895-1898:237; Wright 
1975:], 280). Mud is the shortened form (< 
*mund, Fischer 2002:29). Other conjunctions 
formed on the basis of deictic elements are 
tumma ‘then’ (cf. tamma ‘there’) and ’id, ida, 
idan ‘then’ which are related to Hebrew ’dz and 
-azay ‘then’ respectively (Brockelmann 1908- 
1913:II, 594). For the prepositions li-, ladun 
‘with, since’, and atta there do not seem to exist 
reliable etymologies. Ladun may be of nominal 
origin but in view of its many variant forms it 
must be considered a rather obscure word (cf. 
Wright 1975:], 280). Of the various rather 
unconvincing proposals see for instance for [i- 
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Voigt (1999:41) and for battd Fleischer (1885: 
403), Rundgren (1955:31), or Fischer (1997: 
199). Although it is tempting to relate battd to 
Semitic *aday ‘until’ (Wright 1975:1, 280), it 
still remains unexplained. Lakin ‘but’ goes back 
to ‘not so’ (Brockelmann 1908-1913:II, 480; 
unconvincing Reckendorf 1895-1898:364ff.) 
while its variant lakinna is formed in analogy to 
the likewise clause initial ?inma ‘indeed’ (> 
asseverative). Bal ‘but, on the contrary’ is related 
to Hebrew *abal, which has the same meaning, 
and originally seems to go back to a negative 
particle (Brockelmann 1908-1913:II, 200). 
‘Am ‘or’ in alternative questions is formed from 
*q-ma@ ‘not?’ (Reckendorf 1895-1898:480; 
Brockelmann 1908-1913:II, 494). The origins 
of lammd and ’an(na) are obscure. Whereas 
‘anna can be explained as a formal and semantic 
blending of ’inna and ‘an (Néldeke 1963:40) 
simple an has no apparent etymology (but com- 
pare Epigraphic South Arabian hn ‘that’ [* han], 
Stein, forthcoming; (see also Lipinski 1997: 
535). Likewise unexplained is lammda whose 
relation to negative lammd ‘not yet’ and exceptive 
lamma ‘except’ is not entirely clear (cf. Lipifiski 
1997:528ff.). Proposals to derive it from *la-ma 
(Reckendorf 1895-1898:656) or from *ila [= 
*ida| + ma (Brockelmann 1908—1913:II, 600) are 
not convincing. 


3. SYNTACTIC AND SEMANTIC 
PROPERTIES 


Regarding the syntax and semantics of the vari- 
ous conjunctions, it should be borne in mind 
that many semantic notions can be conveyed not 
only by conjunctions but also by means of asyn- 
detic constructions and circumstantial clauses 
embedded with wa-. The asyndetic prefix conju- 
gation, for instance, equals a subordinate final 
clause with Ji-. Circumstantial clauses with 
suffix conjugation have past time reference and 
are introduced by wa-qad in which case they 
have a function similar to temporal conjunc- 
tional clauses. Simultaneous actions with a wide 
range of semantic interpretations (Nebes 1999: 
79) are embedded by means of wa- and func- 
tionally equal several conjunctional clauses. 
Wa-, fa-, and ‘aw coordinate words, phrases, 
clauses, and sentences, usually syntactically 
equivalent items. Bal and Iakin(na), mostly wa- 
lakin(na), introduce adversative clauses. Tumma 
and idan denote a temporally ordered sequence 
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of events by joining independent sentences. 
After ‘anna and Iakinna the subject occurs in the 
manner of inna in the accusative case, but not so 
after the shortened forms ‘an and Iakin. Many 
conjunctions head complement and adverbial 
clauses. Complement clauses function as noun 
phrases and can have subject or object function 
and follow a head noun or a preposition. They 
are primarily introduced by ‘an(na) and ma 
(Reckendorf 1921:394ff.). Conjunctional clauses 
often have adverbial function and denote vari- 
ous semantic notions, among others temporal, 
final, concessive, or conditional. The choice of 
prefix or suffix conjugation after a conjunc- 
tion is principally dependent on the intended 
time reference, except in conditional clauses, 
which can invariably use suffix conjugation or 
apocopate in the protasis and apodosis. The for- 
mer is introduced by ’in and law for real and 
unreal condition respectively. Several conjunc- 
tional clauses denoting desired or intended 
events and therefore having future time refer- 
ence use the subjunctive, e.g. an, gabla ‘an 
‘before’, li-, or hattd (Reckendorf 1921:454ff.; 
Fischer 2002:97). The choice between indica- 
tive and subjunctive is not always entirely clear, 
especially after an or hatta (cf. Wright 1975:II, 
26; Wild 1980). 

The position of the conjunctional clause 
varies. The overall tendency in accordance with 
the leftheaded structure of Arabic is for the con- 
junctionally headed clause to follow its matrix 
clause, but especially temporal and conditional 
clauses frequently precede the matrix clause. 
The distinction between coordinate and subor- 
dinate in Arabic often becomes blurred in that 
several conjunctions have coordinate and subor- 
dinate function (> parataxis). Wa- and fa- also 
introduce embedded circumstantial clauses 
(Fischer 2002:185; Nebes 1999) and ’id, ’idd, 
and fa- head the matrix clause of the so-called 
“Inzidenzschema” (Nebes 2001). Likewise after 
fronted temporal or conditional clauses fa-, wa-, 
and ’id are possible (Reckendorf 1921:482ff.). 
Even after conjunctions such as fa-, ‘aw, or idan 
the subjunctive may be used (Wright 1975:II, 
30ff.). Therefore, it seems at least hazardous to 
analyze Arabic conjunctions prima facie as coor- 
dinating or subordinating, although it has to be 
admitted that indisputable instances of subordi- 
nating conjunctions do exist (e.g. complement 
clauses introduced by ‘’an(na), li-, or gabla ’an 
with subjunctive). 
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4. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Generally speaking, Modern Standard Arabic 
follows the situation in Classical Arabic with 
only minor changes. It makes use of virtually the 
same set of conjunctions but also creates new 
ones by combining nouns, prepositions, or 
prepositional phrases with ‘an(na), e.g. waqta 
‘an ‘when’ (Badawi a.o. 2004:601), ‘ala ‘anna 
‘but, however’ (Badawi a.o. 2004:612), or bi- 
Sarti ‘an ‘on the condition that’ (Badawi a.o. 
2004:603). In addition to Classical (*’in-md >) 
imma ... (wa-)immalaw ‘either . . . or’, Modern 
Standard Arabic also uses sawd@’an ... ‘amlaw 
‘whether/ either... or’ (Badawi a.o. 2004:567 
ff.). The use of previously rare conjunctions is 
extended as well, e.g. ‘inda-mad ‘when’ 
(Reckendorf 1921:471), which has replaced 
lammd to a large extent (Badawi a.o. 2004:637). 
Likewise, both ida and Jaw have taken over the 
function of ?in which appears to be less fre- 
quently used (Badawi a.o. 2004:636). The tem- 
poral conjunction ’id extends its use as 
explicative ‘for, because’ (Holes 1995:232). 
Unlike in Classical Arabic, conjunctional clauses 
of purpose and reason can precede the matrix 
clause (Holes 1995:235). 

Middle Arabic shows more deviations from 
Classical usage. inna and ‘an(na) have merged 
into invariable <n> (in(n)?) in all positions 
(Blau _1967:510). New conjunctions have been 
created, e.g. ila hin ‘until’? and min hin ‘since’ 
(Fiick 1950:62) or li-Id ‘lest’ (Blau 1967:539). 
Simple prepositions without ‘an may be used as 
conjunctions, for instance dun ‘without’ (Blau 
1967:505), whereas others are combined pleo- 
nastically with ‘an, e.g. battd ‘an ‘until’ (Blau 
1967:529). Some conjunctions have acquired 
new meanings, e.g. wa- ‘also, or’ (Blau 1967: 
454-458), lakin ‘then’ after temporal conjunc- 
tions (Blau 1967:460) or in, ?idd, and law, for 
which strict delimitations of usage have been 
blurred (Blau 1965:96). In other cases, there is a 
change of syntactic properties. am may intro- 
duce independent utterances (Blau 1967:516; 
Diem 2002). Circumstantial clauses with wa- 
are often replaced by conjunctional clauses 
introduced by ‘indama, min haytu, or fimd (Fick 
1950:62) and may precede the matrix clause 
(Blau 1967:509). Foreign influence is discernible 
for instance in sawd wa- ‘as soon as’ (< Aramaic 
swé d-, Blau 1967:457). 

Modern Arabic dialects continue the usage of 
Middle Arabic. Some conjunctions have been 
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lost, e.g. ‘an(na), which is replaced by ’ilenn (< 
*inna, Kaye a.o. 1997:307), or id (Holes 1995: 
233). Fa- appears to be lost as well (Brockel- 
mann 1908-1913:II, 488) but it is listed in 
Werbeck (2001:249). Numerous Classical con- 
junctions have been preserved in altered form, 
€.g. W- ~ u- = wa- (many dialects), ta = batta 
(Blau 1960:233) or ida ~ ila = ?ida (Singer 
1984:700). Other conjunctions have acquired 
new meanings, e.g. kif ‘when, while’ (Singer 
1984:689), “alla ~ alla ‘or’ (Wittrich 2001:133, 
also willa Werbeck 2001:250), or lamma ‘until’ 
(Woidich 1991:175). Many conjunctions have 
been newly created; examples are ‘alasan ~ ‘asan 
‘in order that, because’ (Holes 1995:234), m-élli 
(man-Eélli) ‘since’ (Singer 198 4:693), or min sd ‘it- 
ma ‘since’ (Woidich 1990:296). The formation 
of ma-compounds has been productive in the 
dialects in general (Holes 199 5:233). Other con- 
junctions are borrowed from neighboring lan- 
guages, for instance conditional markers *agar 
(Sasse 1971:193) and haka(r) (Wittrich 2001: 
135) from Kurdish. There are also conjunctions 
of unclear origin like ‘ist ‘because’ in Cukurova 
Arabic (Prochazka 2002:147). 

Finally it should be noted that conjunctions in 
Arabic dialects may show many variant forms 
(e.g. Marcais 1977:229) and that despite a large 
number of available conjunctions, in Arabic 
dialects, as already in Middle Arabic, the use of 
asyndetic constructions is conspicuous (Brockel- 
mann 1908-1913:1I, 474; Blau 1967:487ff.). 
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Connectives 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Connectives can be defined as utterance-initial 
words, phrases, and clauses that share the pri- 
mary function of linking utterances in discourse. 
Typical English connectives are: the conjunction 
and, the adverbs then and nevertheless, the 
prepositional expression on the other hand, and 
the clause as I mentioned earlier. Thus, what 
matters is function rather than form, in combi- 
nation with the position in the utterance. 

Connective as a linguistic term was borrowed 
from general philosophy and logic by van Dijk 
in the 1970s as — text linguistics developed as a 
discipline. The term was taken to denote the type 
of ties in the surface structure of natural lan- 
guage which “in traditional grammar are usu- 
ally called ‘conjunctions’” (van Dijk 1977:14). 
The reason for the change of term was the wish 
not to confuse the new, discourse-related con- 
cept with the traditional word class > ‘con- 
junction’. Van Dijk obviously also wanted to 
include more material than just conjunctions in 
the new category, while ‘conjunction’ could con- 
tinue to be used in its restricted sense. 

The relationships expressed by conjunctions 
have been seen as logical. However, as pointed 
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out by Van Dijk and others, the so called ‘truth- 
functional’ inter-propositional relations of for- 
mal logic are essentially different from those of 
real, natural language, in that the latter also 
depend on the content of propositions in 
sequence (Van Dijk 1977:12). Thus, rather than 
‘standing for’ logical relationships themselves, 
conjunctions seem to function as mere ‘markers’ 
or ‘deictics’ of the relations that hold between 
propositions in discourse. 

Since Schiffrin’s (1987) pioneering work on 
discourse markers in English, this term seems to 
have been widely adopted — especially by those 
engaged in pragmatic + Discourse Analysis — 
for what appears to be the same category as van 
Dijk’s. Blakemore (2002), for instance, has sub- 
stituted ‘discourse markers’ for her earlier term 
‘discourse connectives’. She explains the shift of 
terms by pointing out that conjunctions and 
other ‘bracketing’ words do not have ‘descrip- 
tive’ meaning. Their meaning is rather to indi- 
cate how the individual propositions relate to 
discourse as a whole. Thus ‘marker’ is the better 
term. Yet, because they generally also mark 
connections among units of discourse, the term 
‘connective’ could be used for them, but “since 
there is no agreement on what counts as a dis- 
course marker, it is difficult to know whether 
these are two labels for the same phenomena” 
(Blakemore 2002:1). Schiffrin defines the cate- 
gory as “sequentially dependent elements which 
bracket units of talk”, i.e. utterance-initial items 
that function in relation to ongoing talk and 
text. Her analysis includes the expressions oh, 
well, and, but, or, so, because, now, then, I 
mean, y’know, i.e. members of form classes as 
varied as conjunctions, interjections, adverbs, 
and lexicalized phrases (Schiffrin 1987:32; 
2001:57). 


2. THE TRADITIONAL VIEW OF 
CONNECTIVES 


In traditional grammar, connectives are not 
treated as a unified class. In the Arabic linguistic 
tradition, they are found within the class of 
buruf ‘particles’ (> harf), notably within the 
sub-category of ‘adawdt ar-rabt ‘coordinating 
particles’. In Western traditional treatments, the 
majority of them are found under the rubrics of 
conjunction and adverbs, whereas others would 
have to be studied individually in different parts 
of the grammar. 
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Discussing Ibn Hisam’s (d. 761/13 59) interest 
in the particles, Gully (1995:20) marvels at the 
amount of space devoted by the Arab grammar- 
ians to “a class of words whose counterparts in 
the English language, such as ‘at’ or ‘if’, do not 
appear to ever have attracted anything like the 
same sort of interest”. Ibn Hisam dedicates more 
than half of his treatise to the particles, mainly 
because he sees them primarily as awamil ‘oper- 
ators’, which govern the different states of the 
morpho-syntactic category of > ’i‘rab (both 
case and mood). He never attempts to treat con- 
nectives outside the confines of the sentence. 
What matters for him is how connectives and 
other particles affect the ’i‘vab, and how this 
reflects the functions of words and consequently, 
the function of the sentence as a whole. Since 
declension has no bearing beyond the sentence, 
the sentence remains the natural domain of 
the particle. 

Al-Batal (1985:22-24) points out that the 
Arabic medieval literature of the ‘ilm al-balaga 
‘rhetoric’ does take an interest in discourse as a 
whole. The particles *innamd and inna are 
treated by the grammarian-cum-rhetorician 
Jurjani (d. 1078) against the background of his 
concept of nadm ‘logical arrangement’ (also 
‘string of pearls’). This concept combined for- 
mal and syntactic features with those of the 
context. The rhetorician generally used discourse- 
related concepts, such as takrdr ‘repetition’ and 
al-wasl wa-l-fasl ‘conjunction and disjunction’, 
i.e. connected and disconnected discourse. 
Although the latter distinction was only applied 
to the use of wa-, “the skill of knowing when 
sentences should be connected and when they 
should not was regarded by the rhetoricians as 
the ultimate degree of eloquence” (Al-Batal 
1985:24). 

Western Arabic grammars are largely faithful 
to the treatment of the Arabic conjunction in the 
Arabic linguistic tradition, although they distin- 
guish clearly between prepositions and conjunc- 
tions. The preposition /i- ‘to’ and the conjunction 
li- ‘in order to’, for instance, are no longer con- 
sidered to be identical, but rather homonyms. 
The main sources for Wright’s grammar (1933, 
first published 1859-1862) are Ibn Malik’s 
-Alfiyya and ZamaxSari’s Mufassal (13th/14th 
century C.E.). Although there is a separate sec- 
tion for the conjunction, individual expressions 
are spread throughout the grammar. Conjunc- 
tions are mainly discussed in connection with 
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different sentence types. No attempt is made to 
reach beyond the sentence level of discourse. 
Wright’s examples are borrowed from or mod- 
eled on Classical Arabic from the Arab gram- 
marians. Although Reckendorf (1895-1898, 
1921) is more systematic in his presentation, his 
description is still concerned with Classical 
Arabic, with examples from the Qur’an and the 
badit. Cantarino’s work (1974-1975) is the first 
attempt to describe the syntax of Modern 
Standard Arabic, with a corpus from the first half 
of the 20th century, all of it from literary prose. 
He, too, sorts conjunctions after clause types and 
never mentions units larger than the sentence. 

The most recent grammar of Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic is that by Badawi, Carter, and Gully 
(2004). All material is post-1990. The section on 
the ‘Hypersentence and Discourse’, includes a 
paragraph on ‘resumptive fa-’, in which a large 
number of prepositional phrases followed by fa- 
are listed, e.g. Gld kulli halin fa- ‘in any case ...’, 
which they assert is an extension of ‘amma fa-, 
influenced by a Western model (Badawi a.o. 
2004:723-739). Just as in earlier Western stud- 
ies, conjunctions are listed according to the 
clause types they tend to introduce. Clauses and 
sentences are divided along syntactic lines into 
coordinated and subordinated entities, without 
clear criteria for this division. Discourse organi- 
zation is presented within this same traditional 
syntactic division, which in Arabic is especially 
difficult to maintain, since there is no overt 
marking of it. 

For teaching purposes an impressive list of 
connectives (adawdt ar-rabt) was established 
for an exercise book developed at the Arabic 
Department of the American University at Cairo 
at the beginning of the 1980s (Warraqi and 
Hasanayn 1981). 


3. A NEW UNDERSTANDING 


Since the 1980s a new understanding of connec- 
tives has emerged within general linguistics, 
which is gradually finding its way into language- 
specific linguistics. A number of studies on 
Arabic have appeared that attempt to treat con- 
junctions and conjunctive phrases from a dis- 
course perspective, i.e. as workers of cohesion 
in text. 

Inspired by Halliday and Hasan’s (1976) con- 
cept of — ‘cohesion’ and the idea that conjunc- 
tions and other items in the surface structure of 
the language contribute to the cohesion of the 
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text, Al-Batal (1985) sets out to examine the 
connectives of an excerpt from the writings of 
the Egyptian prose writer Mahmud ‘Aqqad. His 
motivation derives from the observation he has 
made as a teacher of Arabic that English-speak- 
ing students are reluctant to use connectives at 
the beginning of sentences and paragraphs of 
their essays, where Arabic would require them. 
Al-Batal (1985:3-4) feels that the formal prop- 
erties and syntactic constraints of conjunctions 
are overemphasized in traditional grammar. The 
teaching situation calls for an alternative 
approach where the “semantic, syntactic and 
discourse properties of connectives” are taken 
together in a more holistic approach. 

Al-Batal (198 5:33) aims at describing the var- 
ious connectives found in the text in terms of 
their syntactic properties (whether they are 
coordinating or subordinating conjunctions, 
adverbs or prepositional phrases); the semantic 
relationships they signal (e.g. additive, causal, or 
sequential); their cohesive role in discourse as a 
whole; and the scope and significance of this 
cohesive role (at what level it operates, phrase, 
clause, sentence, paragraph, or discourse). The 
word ‘connective’ is used in a rather broad sense 
to refer to “any element in the text which — 
regardless of whether or not it belongs to the 
form class of conjunctions — indicates a linking 
or transitional relationship between phrases, 
clauses, sentences and paragraphs exclusive of 
referential or lexical ties” (Al-Batal 1985:2). 

The main results of Al-Batal’s investigation 
can be summarized as follows: connectives fulfill 
an unexpected number of functions, which are 
not all covered by Halliday and Hasan’s 
(1976:142-242) four categories (additive, alter- 
native, adversative, and temporal). They appear 
at all levels in the text. The majority of them 
operate at sentence level or below (Al-Batal 
1985:272), while around twenty occur at text 
level, which shows that an analysis not taking 
text level into consideration is incomplete. Sixty 
percent of the connectives appear at clause level. 
These connectives seem to have an important 
function, when it comes to binding together 
long sentences containing many clauses. In the 
relation between clauses, coordination domi- 
nates over subordination (110 cases of coordina- 
tion versus 71 cases of subordination), which 
confirms earlier data on the paratactic nature of 
Arabic. Furthermore, connectives at sentence 
level are predominantly coordinating. The con- 
nective wa- is highly frequent at all levels and 
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therefore crucial for cohesion in Modern 
Standard Arabic. wa- has at all levels an additive 
function, and at higher levels it signals the unin- 
terrupted flow of the argument. The connective 
fa- has a great variety of functions. There seems 
to exist a @-connective. Sentences without 
initial connectives signal a special relation to 
coming sentences. According to Al-Batal, the 
unmarked sentence signals a change in the pro- 
gression of the text (the changeover from intro- 
duction to the main text or the changeover from 
question to answer). 

The main merit of Al-Batal’s work is its pro- 
found awareness of the importance of applying 
a discourse perspective to certain otherwise 
inexplicable linguistic phenomena, and it is this 
approach which makes it pioneering in many 
ways. In a similar study of Lebanese colloquial 
material audio-recorded in 1989-1991 (AI- 
Batal 1994), he uses the same linguistic levels as 
in his earlier study, although he has changed the 
term ‘paragraph’ to ‘paratone’, indicating that it 
is marked prosodically rather than orthographi- 
cally. The strength of this work is the useful list 
of colloquial and diglossic hybrid connectives 
and the selection of data from different levels of 
style, with a frequency count. Al-Batal finds that 
there is a gradual progression along a con- 
tinuum, where semi-educated Lebanese Arabic 
represents one end and Modern Standard 
Arabic the other. As speakers move closer to the 
written variety, they tend to use more connec- 
tives and a greater variety of different connec- 
tives. At the same time, sentence structure 
becomes more and more complex with this 
movement. 

Johnstone (1990) claims that modern Arabic 
prose is more paratactic than it looks. In Al- 
Batal’s analysis the concept of the syntactic sen- 
tence in Modern Written Arabic is not defined, 
yet he assigns syntactic status to all connectives 
without clear syntactic and semantic criteria (Al- 
Batal 1985:115-116). There has been a ten- 
dency to decide whether an Arabic conjunction 
is subordinating or coordinating on the basis of 
the syntactic status of the translated expression. 
Johnstone (1990:221-223) points to the fact 
that there is no overt linguistic marking in 
Arabic for subordinated clauses. Not even rela- 
tive clauses are syntactically subordinated, since 
they are asyndetically joined when indefinite 
and, when definite, are joined by means of what 
looks more like a definite article than anything 
else. In English, asyndetic linkage characterizes 
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main clauses, while syndetic linkage is a sign of 
subordination. In Arabic some modification 
clauses (sub-clauses) are conjoined asyndeti- 
cally, while the vast majority of clauses, whether 
embedded or not, start with a conjunction or a 
conjunctive phrase. Thus, there is a ‘connective 
slot’, a space reserved for a single conjunction 
such as wa-, or a whole string of connective ele- 
ments, such as wa-li-dalika fa- ‘and therefore so’ 
or whole phrases, such as mimmd huwa jadirun 
bi-d-dikri wa-l-mulabadati ‘among that which 
is worth mentioning and noting’ (Johnstone 
1990:221T). 

Such a clause would be labeled ‘subject’ in a 
syntactic analysis. However, in discourse it is a 
connective, i.e., a case of syndetic linkage, which 
remains outside the propositional core of the 
sentence. The purpose of this connective seems 
to be to create a paratactic link between the pre- 
ceding and the following. Likewise, ‘anna ‘that’ 
is not only a subordinator, but also a topicalizer 
which foregrounds the subject (> grounding). 
There are quite a few particles behaving in the 
same way, e.g. li-anna ‘because’ (> ?inna wa- 
‘axawatuha), which topicalize the subject, mak- 
ing the word order SV rather than the neutral 
narrative order V(S) (— topic/comment). Con- 
versely, to topicalize means to ‘pay the price’ of 
subordination, which then becomes a secondary 
feature. In an instance such as this, the contrast 
between subordination and coordination is neu- 
tralized by the contrast of word order, i.e. neu- 
tral vs. marked theme. 

The paratactic impression is further enhanced 
by the appositive conjoining of Arabic relative 
clauses, where the relative particle does not 
replace the noun, although it agrees with it in 
form. Its function is more like that of a definite 
article. This is proven by the fact that indefinite 
relative clauses are linked asyndetically. The rela- 
tionship is signaled by mere juxtaposition: the 
relative clause defines the noun because it stands 
next to it. This seems to be a common trait in 
Arabic modificational syntax. Even the so-called 
— hal clause, i.e. the circumstantial clause, is 
conjoined in this way when it shares participants 
with the main proposition. Such clauses are thus 
semantically subordinated, without being struc- 
turally embedded. 

Characteristic of Modern Standard Arabic 
is also, according to Johnstone, its formulai- 
city and it repetitiousness. Discourse formulas 
appear at all levels: lexical, morphological, 
syntactic, and discourse-structural (Johnstone 
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1990:223). Some of them are ‘prior-text formu- 
las’, i.e. ready-made chunks of language that 
recur in a specific discourse type, in texts written 
by different authors, e.g. the phrase jadirun bi-d- 
dikri ‘worth mentioning’ in expository prose. 
The second type is represented by ‘emergent for- 
mulas’, formulas created ‘on-line’ by frequent 
use of the same structures. The latter category 
can be identified with the love of repetition in 
Arabic, or what Johnstone (1990:224) calls the 
‘doubling rule’ which is especially common with 
noun phrases containing an adjectival modifier. 

Inspired by Schiffrin’s (1987) concept of the 
‘discourse marker’, Sarig (1995) discusses wa- 
and fa- and a few other Arabic “initial position 
functionals (IPFs)” with examples from the 
Egyptian press. Since discourse markers are 
redundant, the structure and meaning of argu- 
ments can be preserved even without them (Sarig 
1995:20). They are, thus, neither structural nor 
semantic, but rather ‘deictic’ in function. Their 
role is to “point out the text’s rhetorical struc- 
ture” (Sarig 1995:8). The frequent recurrence of 
wa- and fa- at the opening of a chapter, the 
beginning of a paragraph, or at the head of a 
new paragraph shows, according to Sarig, that 
they are deictics. Without defining the term ‘con- 
nective’, she declares that these two conjunc- 
tions “are at times inserted where they clearly 
have no connective function” (Sarig 1995:7). 
According to this view, the deictic function of 
wa- (and the combination wa-qad) is to signal 
that the discourse following the marker is a con- 
tinuation of the topic preceding it. Similarly, the 
deictic role of fa- (and fa-qad) is to confirm or 
clarify an earlier proposition (Sarig 1995:8). Yet, 
her statement of wa- and fa- ‘not having con- 
nective function’ needs some clarification. If 
‘connective’ is taken to mean a coordinating or 
subordinating syntactic function, much like that 
of the traditional class of conjunctions, it is evi- 
dently true. However, it is wrong if the broader, 
discourse-oriented definition of the term is ap- 
plied, namely that connectives provide linkage 
among the units of discourse. 

Kammensj6 (2004) bases her analysis of con- 
nectives on a corpus of transcribed audio- 
recordings from lectures held at the faculties of 
arts of four Arab universities during 1995- 
2000. She regards the sentence as the basic 
significant element in her investigation. On the 
importance of the sentence, Chafe notes that 
“the sentence has, in fact, seemed so important 
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to so many that it has been the basic unit of 
grammatical study from ancient times to the 
present” (Chafe 1994:140). Halliday and Hasan 
(1976:8) explain that sentence boundary mark- 
ers are not cohesive ties as such, but because the 
sentence is “the highest unit of grammatical 
structure [. . .] it tends to determine the way in 
which cohesion is expressed”. In later writings 
Halliday (1994:xxi) develops his idea of the sen- 
tence as the largest unit of grammatical structure 
calling it “a significant border post”, which 
writing systems are sensitive to record. On the 
linguistic levels below the sentence, the con- 
structional type of organization dominates, i.e. 
elements are organized as parts of the whole, in 
a certain variable sequence, where the subject 
can go either before or after the finite verb 
depending on the function of the sequence. 
Above the sentence, the more abstract ties of 
cohesion take over, e.g. reference, — ellipsis, etc. 

Kammensj6’s corpus was segmented into sen- 
tences primarily on syntactic grounds, but not 
strictly so, since prosody and semantics some- 
times counteract a strict syntactic judgment in 
oral language. To allow a greater freedom and to 
avoid the confusion with the graphic sentence, 
the basic segment of the corpus unit is termed 
‘utterance’, a ‘pre-theoretical’ concept, to quote 
Lyons (1977:63 3-635). Since the utterance can 
be regarded as the basic unit of discourse, ‘utter- 
ance starters’, i.e., connectives introducing units 
at sentence level, are assumed to be particularly 
significant to the coherence of discourse. 

By making use of Halliday’s thematic struc- 
ture analysis (Halliday 1994:37—-67) and invert- 
ing the definition of the thematic slot, the 
connective slot of the utterances could be suc- 
cessfully delimited. From Halliday’s (1994:50) 
argument it follows that discourse connectives 
have obligatory thematic status, since they 
always come first in the sentence, i.e. before the 
topical theme (the first element belonging to the 
experiential part of the utterance starting with 
participant, process, or circumstance; > theme/ 
rheme). The two categories of theme and con- 
nective can thus be said to overlap, the theme 
being what speakers choose to start with. The 
connective is what speakers choose to use or 
not. If they use it, it becomes a natural theme 
by virtue of its position. Consequently, where 
there are no connectives initially in the utter- 
ance, the total thematic force is taken up by 
the topical theme alone. Hence, the thematic 
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structure and the distribution of connectives 
must be interdependent. 

The first field of the thematic slot is the so- 
called ‘textual theme’, composed of continua- 
tives, conjunctions, and conjunctive adjuncts. 
The members of this category all pass as connec- 
tives. The second field is reserved for the inter- 
personal theme, consisting of vocatives, modal 
adjuncts, and mood-markers. In this way, Halli- 
day’s theme categories have been adapted to 
form the following five connective classes: 

(rz) Continuatives: ya‘ni ‘ 
OK’, etc. 

(2) Conjunctions: wa- ‘and’; fa- ‘and so, for’; 
tumma ‘then’, etc. 

(3) Conjunctive adjuncts:  bi-t-tali 
quently’; li-dalik ‘therefore’, etc. 

(4) Interpersonal (modal) adjuncts: tabian ‘of 
course’; baqigatan ‘truly’, etc. (also includ- 
ing vocatives, e.g. yd jamd‘a ‘you folks’). 

(5) Connective clauses: various kinds, e.g. wa- 
‘ana lastu bi-haja li-an ’udakkirakum ?innu 
‘T don’t need to remind you that’. 


that is’; tayyib ‘well, 


“conse- 


This classification demonstrates the function of 
certain connectives as ‘framing’ after the topical 
theme. 

Table 1 presents a comparison of the results 
from the modern corpus with two shorter 
excerpts representing different Arabic discourse 
types, the first an extract of about 30 pages from 
a textbook on human geography for undergradu- 
ate level, the second about 44 pages from two dif- 
ferent texts by a gth-century physician. Each 
consists of 427 utterance segments, based on syn- 
tactic criteria rather than punctuation, since full 
stops mark off paragraphs rather than sentences. 

Table 1 compares the results (in percentages) 
of the three corpora. The most obvious result of 
the comparison is that they all display a total 
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dominance of wa- and fa- in class 2. The adver- 
bial phrasal and clausal elements are primarily 
represented by classes 1, 3, 4, and 5, which taken 
together represent approximately 46 percent of 
the total number of the connectives in the cor- 
pus. For the textbook the equivalent percentage 
is 29 percent, and for the Classical text 11 per- 
cent. The results may be summarized as follows: 
both the textbook and the Classical text have 
higher frequencies for the conjunctions wa- and 
fa- than the corpus, the frequency of fa- in the 
Classical text being almost three times larger 
than in the corpus. These texts also have fewer 
pre-topical connective clauses than the corpus 
and no continuatives at all. The Classical text 
has the lowest number of pre-topical adverbials 
and clauses. 

There is, therefore, a tendency in written 
Arabic from different periods to have a greater 
number of wa- and fa- than in modern oral 
Arabic. Medieval written Arabic has a substan- 
tially larger number of the connective fa- by 
comparison to modern Arabic. Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic makes use of many more connective 
clauses than Medieval Arabic, and modern spo- 
ken Arabic uses more of them than written 
Arabic. Written Arabic regardless of period does 
not seem to make use of continuatives, which 
suggests that they are to be seen as a pragmatic 
oral device. 

The question is whether Arabic has followed 
the same trend as English when it comes to 
allowing more adverbial phrases and clauses in 
frontal position in more recent periods. Even 
casual observation of Arabic lecturing discourse 
does suggest some kind of transfer of patterns 
common to the global scientific language (Holes 
1995:269). English, as a Germanic language, 
has been the dominant influencer of modern 
international scientific style. The Germanic 
languages have witnessed a steady process 


Table 1. Percentages by class and by corpus showing wa- and fa- separately 








Class Corpus % Textbook % Classical Text % 
I 8 ° ° 
2 54 wa- 36 71 wa- 54 89 wa- 58 
fa- IO fa- 15 fa- 28 
other 8 other 2 other 3 
3 20 19 7 
4 5 4 0.5 
5 13 6 3-5 
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involving the grammaticalization (or pragmati- 
calization) of adverbs and clauses expressing 
‘speaker-comments’ in the direction of preposed 
sentential adverbials for several hundred years 
(Swan 1988:538-539). In English, in the 2oth 
century, there was a virtual boom in the forma- 
tion of new modal and evaluative utterance- 
starters. The speech-act adverbials, for instance, 
were non-existent before the 2oth century, e.g. 
frankly, broadly speaking, etc. By quantifying 
sentence adverbials in English corpora from dif- 
ferent periods, Swan shows that all classes of 
sentence adverbials (except subject disjuncts) 
have increased over the years, as well as the 
number of members in the different classes. 
Although most of them occur ‘post-subject’, the 
preposed ones have increased as well. Of all 
speech-act adverbials in English, 62.7 percent 
are in the initial field (Swan 1988:514-539). 

Both Blau (1977) and Kinberg (1985) attest to 
a more extensive use of fronted adverbial con- 
structions (phrases and clauses) in Modern 
Hebrew and Modern Standard Arabic. Kinberg 
adds that there is a greater variety of adverbial 
clauses in Modern Standard Arabic generally - 
fronted or not — in comparison with earlier peri- 
ods. This is due, in his view, to the increasing 
usage of hypotactic structures in Modern 
Standard Arabic in contrast with Classical 
Arabic, which is manifested by the development 
of many new conjunctions, or the extended 
function of old conjunctions, as introducers of 
these dependencies. An example of this trend is 
that originally temporal conjunctions like ida, 
id ‘then’ have also assumed conditional func- 
tion. When adverbial hypotactic clauses do 
occur in Classical Arabic, it is generally clause- 
final. Exceptions to this are the conditional 
clauses and to a certain extent temporal clauses. 
Kinberg’s observation is further that fronted 
adverbial clauses (expressing cause, purpose, 
concession, comparison, etc.) are more common 
in modern written journalistic style than in 
belles lettres (Kinberg 198 5:52). 

Blau (1977) believes that the instrument for 
the change is the construction of topicalization. 
He explains the conjunctions ending in -mad, 
which are so frequent in Modern Standard 
Arabic, as a result of a process of > grammati- 
calization, where a topicalized adverb framed by 
ma, coalesced with md, lost some of its lexical 
content and became a simple sentence adverb or 
a connective, e.g. katiran md ‘often’ or baynama 
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‘while, whereas’. Meanwhile, ma lost its pro- 
ductive function as a rheme marker, a function 
well attested in Classical Arabic, e.g. fa-bi- 
‘izgzinad ma tajabbarna ‘alayhim ‘it was by our 
power that we evinced haughtiness against 
them’ (Blau 1977:74). 

Kinberg (1985) shares the view that topical- 
ization has been instrumental in language 
change (or at least stylistic change) in Arabic in 
that it was extended to accommodate more than 
the usual handful of formulas. Thus, the rather 
strong constraint on utterance starts in Classical 
Arabic could be lifted. The typical and most 
original formula of topicalization is amma + NP 
+ fa- as rheme marker. The construction could 
also consist in ?inna/‘anna + NP + fa-, or simply 
the unframed noun phrase followed by fa- (casus 
pendens). In Classical Arabic, adverbial phrases 
or clauses (mostly conditional) occasionally 
occupied the framed slot, but with time this 
usage increased; and in Modern Standard 
Arabic, amma is often replaced by alternative 
expressions, such as fimd yata‘allaqu bi- or bi-n- 
nisbati ila ‘concerning’, ‘as regards’, or nothing 
at all. After these latter topicalizers, the presence 
of fa- is no longer obligatory. The purpose of 
Kinberg’s study is to show that adverbial clauses 
are fronted “under conditions similar to those 
characterizing other types of topics separated 
from their comments.” 

The increased use of adverbial connectives is 
one of the conclusions of the analysis of connec- 
tives. If applied to other corpora of different 
Arabic discourse types (oral and written, old and 
new) interesting patterns may emerge. Such pat- 
terns can be categorized and used as a tool for 
categorizing discourse in Arabic. 
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Consonant — Phonetics; Phonology 


Consonant Cluster — Epenthesis 


Construct State 
1. DEFINITION 


The construct state (CS) is a syntactic phrase 
consisting of at least two members, mostly 
nouns that are in a genitive relation. The sen- 
tence in (1) provides a typical example of the 
construct state, where the first noun carries the 
main case of the phrase, which can vary accord- 
ing to whether the noun phrase is nominative, 
accusative, or genitive. The second noun always 
carries genitive case. 


(1) Standard Arabic 
kitab-ulali 
book-Nom/Acc/Gen 
‘The teacher’s book’ 


l-mu‘allim-i 
the-teacher-Gen 


The members of the construct state do not 
have to be nouns. Adjectives can form a con- 
struct state complex with a noun, as illustrated 
in (2). 


(2) Standard Arabic 


rajul-un tawil-u—— |-qamat-i 
man-Nom _ tall-Nom_ the-size-Gen 
‘A tall man’ 


Moreover, some numerals (3a) and quantifiers 
(3b) can also enter into construct state forma- 
tion. 


(3) Standard Arabic 
a. xamsat-u — kutub-in 
five-Nom book-Gen 
‘Five books’ 


b. kull-u l-kutub-i 
all-Nom the-books-Gen 
“All the books’ 


Another construct state phrase in Arabic that 
has figured prominently in syntactic debates 
involves gerundive nominals (Hazout 1990; 
Fassi Fehri 1993). In this context, the first mem- 
ber of the construct state behaves like a verbal 
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element in that it can assign accusative case to its 
object. 


(4) Standard Arabic 
qasf-u laduww-i l-madinat-a 
shelling-Nom the-enemy-Gen the-city-Acc 
‘The enemy’s bombardment of the city’ 


The properties of the construct state that have 
attracted attention within modern syntactic 
theories, particularly within the generative 
paradigm (Aoun 1978; Borer 1988, 1996; 
Mohammad 1988, 1999; Ouhalla 1991; Ritter 
1991; Fassi Fehri 1993; Siloni 1997; Benma- 
moun 1997, 2000; Shlonsky 2004) are: (a) the 
restriction of the (in)definiteness marking to 
the last member of the construct state; (b) the 
requirement that the adjectives modifying the 
members of the construct state follow the whole 
construct state complex; and (c) the tendency of 
the construct state complex to display the 
phonology of words rather than phrases, i.e., 
prosodically it behaves as a word. 


2. THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
(IN)DEFINITENESS FEATURE 


Starting with (in)definiteness, its most intriguing 
aspect is that the overt marker is restricted to the 
last rightward member of the construct state. The 
other members do not carry any marking of 
(in)definiteness but they are semantically inter- 
preted as definite or indefinite depending on the 
overt marking on the last member. This is illus- 
trated in (5). 


(5) Standard Arabic 
a. kitab-u bn-i ‘amm-i 
Book-Nom son-Gen uncle-Gen 
sadiq-i t-talib-i 
friend-Gen _ the-student-Gen 
‘The book of the son of the uncle of the 
friend of the student’ 


b. kitab-u bn-i ‘amm-i 
book-Nom son-Gen uncle-Gen 
sadiq-i talib-in 
friend-Gen student-Gen.Indef 
‘A book of a son of an uncle of a friend 
of a student’ 


That the members other than the last one are 
semantically interpreted as definite or indefinite 
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depending on the overt marking on the last 
member is shown by the fact that the adjectives 
that modify the other members overtly carry the 
markers of (in)definiteness, depending on their 
interpretation as illustrated in (6). 


(6) Standard Arabic 


a. kitab-u t-talib-i 
book-Nom_the-student-Gen 
|-jadid-u 


the-new-Nom 
‘The new student’s book’ 


b. kitab-u talib-in 
book-Nom | student-Gen.Indef 
jadid-un 


new-Nom.Indef 
‘A new student’s book’ 


The distribution of the (in)definiteness marker 
suggests that the last member acts as a carrier of 
the feature for the whole construct state. The 
question then is how to account for the fact that 
non-last members of the construct state do not 
carry the feature, even though they are semanti- 
cally interpreted as if they are carrying the 
feature. 


3. PLACEMENT OF ADJECTIVES 
WITHIN THE CONSTRUCT STATE 


Adjectives in Arabic follow the nouns they mod- 
ify and agree with them in case, number, gender, 
and (in)definiteness. In the construct state, how- 
ever, adjectives come after the last nominal 
member. For example, in (7a) the adjective after 
the second member of the construct state 
modifies the first member. Similarly, in (7b) the 
adjective after the third nominal member of the 
construct state modifies the second member. 


(7) Standard Arabic 
a. kitab-u t-talib-i L-jadid-u 
book-Nom the-book-Gen the-new-Nom 
‘The new book of the student’ 


b. gilaf-u kitab-i t-talib-i 
cover-Nom book-Gen the-student-Gen 
|-jadid-i 


the-new-Gen 
‘The cover of the new student’s book’ 


The main issue that arises in the context of 
data such as (7) concerns the placement of the 
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adjective and how that placement can help cap- 
ture the concord relation between the adjective 
and the noun it modifies, given the fact that on 
the surface the two elements may not necessarily 
be adjacent. 


4. THE PROSODY/PHONOLOGY OF 
THE CONSTRUCT STATE 


The third important property of the construct 
state is its word-like behavior. This has been 
argued for on the basis of stress placement and 
vowel reduction in Hebrew (Borer 1988). With 
respect to Arabic, it can be illustrated by the dis- 
tribution of the final consonant of the feminine 
marker -at (Benmamoun 2000). In Moroccan 
Arabic, as in Standard Arabic and other dialects, 
the final consonant of the feminine marker on 
the noun can be deleted (left unpronounced). 
Thus, madrasat ‘school’ surfaces as madrasa. 
However, if the noun is followed by a — clitic, 
the consonant cannot be deleted: 


(8) Moroccan Arabic 
a. madrast-i 
school-my 
‘my school’ 


b. *madras-i 
school-my 
‘My school’ 


The distribution of the final t can be accounted 
for by a rule or constraint that bans it from being 
word-final. Thus, when the noun carries a clitic 
pronoun, the fis no longer word-final and there- 
fore cannot be deleted. 

Interestingly, in the construct state, the final t 
is not deleted, as illustrated in (9): 


(9) Moroccan Arabic 


a. madras-t nadya 
school-Fem Nadia 
“Nadia’s school’ 

b. *madras-a nadya 
school-Fem Nadia 


‘Nadia’s school’ 


Within the phrasal domain in Arabic this distri- 
bution of the final consonant of the feminine 
marker is restricted to the construct state. In the 
so-called free state, illustrated in (10), the ¢ is 
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deleted. Similarly, if the noun is followed by an 
adjective or relative clause (11), the ¢ is deleted. 


(10) Moroccan Arabic 


a. l-madras-a dyal nadya 
the-school-Fem of Nadia 
‘Nadia’s school’ 

b. *l-madras-at dyal_ nadya 
the-school-Fem of Nadia 

(11) a. madras-a jdid-a 
school-Fem new-Fem 
‘new school’ 

b. [-madras-a li hna 

the-school-Fem that here 


‘The school that is here’ 


5. SYNTACTIC ANALYSES OF THE 
CONSTRUCT STATE 


The construct state in (4) headed by a gerundive 
nominal displays a Nominal Subject Object pat- 
tern (NSO), which parallels the Verb Subject 
Object (VSO) pattern in sentences. The VSO 
pattern in sentences has been argued to be 
derived from a basic SVO order by verb move- 
ment to a functional position higher than the 
projection containing the subject (Fassi Fehri 
1993; Mohammad 1999). A similar analysis has 
been proposed for the NSO pattern. The under- 
lying order is Subject Nominal Object (SNO), 
which yields the NSO order by movement of the 
N to a higher functional projection. The ques- 
tion then is whether this analysis can be 
extended to other construct state phrases that do 
not contain gerundive nominal heads. 

Most recent analyses claim that the answer is 
positive. They assume that the construct state 
contains a lexical projection where the genitive 
noun phrase is in the Spec(ifier) of a lexical 
ominal projection headed by the head of the 
construct state. This lexical projection is in 
turn dominated by one or more functional 
projections, one of which, D(eterminer) or 
Agr(eement), plays a role in genitive case assign- 
ment. Most analyses assume the representation 
in (12) proposed by Ritter (1991) for Hebrew or 
a variant of the same representation with differ- 
ent labels of the functional categories above the 
lexical core headed by the noun head of the con- 
struct state. 
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Spec D’ 
_——~ 


D NumPr 
| 


kitabu; wo ee 
Spec 
| 


t-talibi; aa 


NP 


2 


Num 


Num 


In the representation in (12), the head noun N 
is generated in the lower N(oun) P(hrase) pro- 
jection with D(eterminer) P(hrase)2 (the genitive 
noun) as its specifier. The surface order is 
derived by movement of the head noun to the DP 
projection via the number projection. 

The adjective modifying the noun is left 
adjoined to the NP in a position higher than the 
base position of the genitive noun (DPz). The 
latter must then move to the Spec of NumP to 
derive the order whereby the adjective follows 
both members of the construct state. This analy- 
sis does derive the locality of the concord rela- 
tion between the adjective and the noun it 
modifies. The adjective is adjoined to the NP and 
therefore must modify the NP, regardless of 
where the latter ends up in the structure on the 
surface. 


6. ANALYSES OF THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE (IN)DEFINITENESS FEATURE 


How can one then account for the fact that a 
noun within the construct state can be inter- 
preted as definite or indefinite, despite the fact 
that it does not carry an overt marker for the fea- 
ture in question? Some approaches have 
attempted to provide structural analyses. For 
example, Fassi Fehri (1993:225-232) argues 
that because the genitive NP (DP2 in 12) does 
not overtly raise to the Spec of DP1, which 
would have allowed it to acquire the definiteness 
feature from D (the host of this feature), DP2 
might raise to the Spec of DP at a subsequent 
abstract level, L(ogical) F(orm). A simplified 
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illustration of the derivation prior and subse- 
quent to the movement of DPz to Spec DPr is 
given in (13). 


(13)  DPradef DPradef 
i ws 
DP2 Diadef — DP2adef Diadef 


The movement of DPz to the Spec of DP1 only 
guarantees the proper semantic interpretation 
but not the overt phonological realization of the 
feature, given that LF does not feed the mor- 
phology, (so-called phonological form [PF] com- 
ponent). Variants of this analysis have been 
provided for Hebrew as well (Siloni 1997). 
Analyses vary with respect to details, such as 
whether the head of construct state enters the 
derivation already specified for (in)definiteness, 
which is then checked by the genitive NP, or 
whether it comes with the feature unspecified 
and acquires it when it enters into a Spec-head 
relation with a head that carries the feature. The 
analyses, though they vary in the details, share 
the fundamental assumption that the distri- 
bution of the (in)definiteness features on the 
genitive NP are sensitive to the syntactic repre- 
sentation and derivation. In other words, the 
issue is considered to be purely syntactic. 


7. INTERACTION BETWEEN THE 
PROSODY OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE 
AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
(IN)DEFINITENESS 


Purely syntactic analyses, while somewhat suc- 
cessful in accounting for the distribution and 
(in)definiteness feature, do not clearly relate this 
property to the fact that the members of the con- 
struct state form a prosodic unit and behave 
phonologically as a word. Moreover, one chal- 
lenge that remains for the purely syntactic analy- 
sis comes from the (in)definiteness feature on 
adjectives. The latter carry it overtly, which 
implies that they do not ‘wait’ for the NP they 
modify to acquire it at a subsequent level of 
analysis after the displacement of the genitive NP. 

Benmamoun (1997, 2000) argues that the 
distribution of (in)definiteness in the context of 
the construct state is intimately related to its 
prosodic nature. He specifically argues that the 
members of the construct state, which are all lex- 
ically specified for the (in)definiteness feature, 
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merge to form a single prosodic unit. This in 
turn obviates the need to realize the (in)definite- 
ness feature on all members. The last member 
carrying the relevant feature will act as an expo- 
nent of that feature on the other members. In 
other words, the absence of the (in)definiteness 
marker (definite article or indefiniteness suffix) 
on a member of the construct state does not 
imply that it is absent. It just means that it is 
spelled out differently. Since adjectives may not 
merge with the NPs they modify in the construct 
state, the (in)definiteness feature they carry must 
be spelled out by a morpheme. 

Benmamoun further argues that construct 
state formation does not take place in the lexi- 
con, prior to the syntactic derivation. This is 
shown by the fact that the construct state unit 
does not constitute an anaphoric island. For 
example, the first member can be modified by a 
relative clause (14a), while the second member 
can be a negative polarity item licensed by the 
sentential negative (14b). 


(14) Moroccan Arabic 


a. ktab_ t-tarix li t-tangar 
book the-history that Pass-published 
lbarah 
yesterday 
‘The history book which was published 
yesterday’ 

b. ma-qrit ktab hatta wahbad 


Neg (I) read book any one 
‘T didn’t read anybody’s book’ 


Moreover, there is no upper limit on the number 
of construct state members, which is not typical 
of lexical word formation processes. It also 
seems that the construct state formation does 
not take place in the syntax. One main argument 
against a syntactic analysis is that the construct 
state involves the combination of a head and a 
phrase, which is not typical of syntactic deriva- 
tions. For example, the second member can be a 
full sentence (Mohammad 1999) as illustrated 


in (15). 


(15) Palestinian Arabic 
sa‘et [ma Suft-ak] 
hour when saw.1sg-you 
‘the hour when I saw you’ 


The most likely scenario is that the merger of 
the members of the construct state takes place 
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post-syntactically, in the so-called PF interface. 
The transparency of the construct state follows 
because all members are independent through- 
out the syntactic derivation. PF is also the com- 
ponent where it is argued that morphosyntactic 
features should be spelled out, which then makes 
it a plausible place for construct state formation, 
since one of its key features is the peculiar distri- 
bution of the (in)definiteness feature. 


8. OTHER REMAINING ISSUES 


Other interesting issues that still need further 
investigation concern the ordering of adjectives 
within noun phrases in general and the construct 
state in particular (— adjectival clause). It is not 
clear whether Arabic adjectives adhere to a basic 
ordering and serialization schema depending on 
their semantic content, as has been claimed for 
other languages (Fassi Fehri 1998; Shlonsky 
2004). The evidence is difficult to pin down as 
the judgments of the native speakers are not firm 
and stable. Another issue concerns the syntax of 
adjectives, whether they should be viewed as 
adjuncts or heads of their own syntactic projec- 
tion (Fassi Fehri 1998; Shlonsky 2004). The 
latter view has gained some currency within 
syntactic analyses and has been coupled with the 
idea that syntactic movement within the con- 
struct state does not affect heads but only maxi- 
mal projections. But it comes at the cost of 
positing highly abstract syntactic representation 
with syntactic projections and movement opera- 
tions that are difficult to motivate independ- 
ently. Clearly, there are many more questions 
that are still open despite the fact that the con- 
struct state has received a large, if not the largest, 
share of attention within Semitic syntax. 
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Contact + Language Contact 


Contrastive Grammar 
t. DEFINITIONS/PRELIMINARIES 


The term ‘contrastive grammar’ connotes an 
approach to language teaching dominant in the 
1960s and 1970s, which has since been discred- 
ited because of its extremely narrow definition: 
structural differences between languages do not 
exhaustively explain learning difficulties; they 
are neither necessary nor sufficient conditions 
for explanation. As a consequence, the pendu- 
lum swung the other way in the 1980s, when 
structural analysis had almost fallen into disuse. 
In recent contributions, a more differentiated 
modeling, covering the empirical variation in 
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learner varieties has been attempted, operating 
with a more complex theoretical framework. 
Rather than simply comparing the linguistic 
forms that learners produce with the normative 
target, the aim is now to reconstruct the various 
learner varieties (‘interlanguages’), taking into 
account the resources to which learners have 
recourse, be it their knowledge of their first lan- 
guage (L_) or the acquired forms of the second 
language (L,), and thus making use of the poten- 
tial space in the learning progress for productive 
teaching interventions (see the articles in Ritchie 
and Bhatia 1996 for a survey). 

‘Contrast’ evidently implies a ‘comparison’, 
thus in a certain sense all comparative linguistic 
work is contrastive. With a narrower scope, con- 
trastive analysis focuses on a restricted set of 
languages, usually a pair of languages. The 
choice is not arbitrary but generally has practi- 
cal motivations: while a comparison, say, of 
Arabic and Inuktitut (Eskimo) might be quite 
enlightening in a typological perspective, it does 
not correspond to a relevant practical question. 
Contrastive analysis is usually implemented in 
two kinds of institutionalized settings: 


i. — Second Language Teaching, where the tar- 
get language corresponds to political factors 
(e.g. Arabic as the language of Islam, of an 
economically important geographical area, 
etc.), without necessarily implying other cul- 
tural and/or social relations (or any special 
kind of contact between the languages and/or 
the linguistic communities); 

ii. the — language policy of bilingual societal 
relations, be it in autochthonous constella- 
tions (e.g. with Berber, Kurdish, or other 
non-official languages spoken alongside the 
official language Arabic), or in allochthonous 
constellations (e.g., as a consequence of the 
recent immigration of speakers of Arabic to 
the West European industrial states). 


Evidently, it makes a difference if Arabic is the 
target or the source language (as in the case of 
Arabic-speaking immigrants). These constella- 
tions set the parameters of contrastive analyses, 
which run the risk of being incompatible with 
one another because they focus on the salient 
features occurring in each situation in an effort 
to explain difficulties or ‘errors’ of particular 
learners. In other words, the analytic framework 
will be different in the case of a Berber-speaking 
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pupil learning Arabic in a Moroccan school 
from that of an Arabic-speaking pupil learning 
German in a German school, or an English-speak- 
ing high-school student learning Arabic in the 
United States. In addition to the dominant social, 
cultural, and motivational factors that undoubt- 
edly combine to make all these constellations 
different, structural differences play an impor- 
tant role: Berber and Arabic are to a certain 
extent structurally homologous languages, 
which explains the astonishing speed with which 
monolingual Berber-speaking people become 
bilingual after migrating to urban centers in 
Morocco, whereas European residents living 
there usually remain at the level of a very 
restricted proficiency in Arabic, despite consid- 
erable efforts to learn the language over many 
years. A more analytic approach demands a 
typological framework. 

What makes the situation so complicated here 
is the considerable variation within what is 
referred to as Arabic. The vast literature on > 
diglossia has shown that this term rather sim- 
plifies the situation. There is an enormous dis- 
tance between the high variety (in the following 
the Arabic term fushd will be used for this vari- 
ety) and the colloquial forms (in the following 
referred to by the Moroccan Arabic term darija; 
the Egyptian equivalent is Gmmiyya). The dis- 
tance can be tested by presenting informants 
without school training in fusha with spoken 
forms of Standard Arabic, e.g. television news, 
and ask them to repeat sentence-by-sentence. 
The result (at least when this test was applied to 
Moroccan informants) generally produces 
rather strange replies. Still, knowledge of the 
darija provides different resources for learning 
the fushad from those that speakers of, for 
instance, English have at their disposal, and any 
contrastive analysis must take these typological 
differences into account (see Dichy [1994] for a 
differentiated grid of distinctions which takes 
into account the dimension of learnability in dif- 
ferent linguistic situations). 

An impediment to analysis is the often 
insufficient differentiation between — register 
variation in language use, and differences in the 
linguistic structure that articulate these registers. 
For the sake of argument it will be sufficient to 
stick to the traditional (‘rhetorical’) model of 
register variation (see Biber [1995] for detailed 
models and recent research; registers, defined by 
properties of linguistic structures, are to be dis- 
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tinguished from domains, defined by language 
external criteria). The model distinguishes 
between: 


i. the formal register, which monitors the for- 
mal articulation, used in ceremonial contexts 
as well as for correcting errors, misunder- 
standings, and the like. Writing, if not prac- 
ticed in a different language, is based on this 
formal register; 

ii. the informal register, used in public places 
(the market etc.). This register is learnt by 
taking into account the language of others 
and therefore, it shows traces of koineiza- 
tion; 

iii. the familiar register, used in the intimacy of 
the family and with close friends and peers. 


The comparison of these registers is the do- 
main of contrastive analysis as well. The idea 
that these registers should be articulated by the 
same langage (representing varieties of this 
language, usually identified with the national 
language, and taught as a written language in 
the school), is a modern concept, bound to the 
construction of the nation state. Probably, in 
most parts of the world, these different registers 
correspond to different languages, people gener- 
ally being bi- or multilingual, depending on the 
social domains they participate in. > Diglossia 
in the narrow sense of the word represents a case 
between these extremes, where all registers are 
articulated by the ‘same’ language, but where 
most of the population does not participate in 
domains in which the formal register (the fushda) 
is used. 

There are at least two dimensions that must be 
taken into account: language external factors 
which govern the distribution of linguistic vari- 
eties (defining the minor and the major lan- 
guages of a particular society); and the language 
internal factor of structural distance between 
varieties, which allows abductive (Andersen 
1973) generalizations by which utterances in 
one variety can be transformed into other vari- 
eties, as is the case with modern Arabic varieties. 
But the empirical situation is more complicated: 
here, factors of external valorization come into 
play, such as investing the fushd with emblem- 
atic power and devaluating the ddrija as a kind 
of corrupted language. Consequently, in Arabic- 
speaking countries, linguistic knowledge of the 
darija usually remains strictly procedural, while 
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only the fushd admits conscious cognitive activ- 
ity, leading to the kind of declarative knowledge 
that can be used in teaching. Traditional learn- 
ing of the fusha with examples from the Qur’an 
can represent a supplementary barrier. There is a 
tendency in Arabic universities to illustrate 
discussions of grammatical phenomena with 
Quranic quotations. This blocks any analytic 
operations (substituting or permutating forms), 
since the text cannot be changed. In these cases 
it is at least very helpful to be prepared for the 
internal variation in the Qur’anic text. Descrip- 
tive work such as Reuschel (1996) about the ver- 
bal system are extremely useful in this respect. 
Contrastive analysis must clarify on what reg- 
ister level the comparison is defined. Much of 
the sampling in modern typological research, 
even if it is carried out in a sophisticated manner, 
falls short of this criterion. Recent work in 
teaching Arabic as a foreign language tries to 
integrate this register variation (e.g. Younes 
1990). For a comprehensive investigation of the 
varieties of spoken Arabic, see Brustad (2000). 


2. STRUCTURAL VS. PIECEMEAL 
COMPARISON 


Traditional approaches have in common with 
many recent typologically oriented discussions 
that they choose particular salient linguistic fea- 
tures for comparison, taking the general linguis- 
tic structure for granted. Renewed support for 
this approach is to be found in the recent focus 
on universals, which defines empirical questions 
as a matter of parameter setting within universal 
grammar. This is in contrast to the structuralist 
traditions, where linguistic systems are in focus 
(and thus linguistic variability), characterized by 
internal structural constraints to be discovered 
by descriptive work in the wake of Boas and his 
followers. This way of thinking has recently 
been matched by systematic psycholinguistic 
research, where structure building is seen as 
enforced by cognitive constraints to harmonize 
the different options in a given linguistic struc- 
ture, as for instance in the work of Hawkins 
(1987). The background to this approach is 
the Greenbergian research program of implica- 
tional relations between structural features in 
language. 

These cognitive constraints are at work in any 
kind of bilingual situation, restricting the poten- 
tials for the management of structural diversity. 
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Very instructive is the analysis of — code-switch- 
ing, where speakers not only cope with the struc- 
tural demands of different languages in contact 
but also make use of these to convey a kind of 
secondary meaning (the ‘contextualization’ of 
utterances in the sense of Gumperz [1992]). 
Code switching in this special sense is to be dis- 
tinguished from those types of code mixing 
which result from a lack of resources in the 
target language (cf. Fakhri 1984). Switching 
between different varieties or languages pre- 
supposes the ability to match the potential 
structures which articulate the translation 
equivalents in the varieties in question. A quite 
elaborate framework for this kind of analysis is 
provided by Myers-Scotton’s Matrix Frame 
Theory (1993), which has guided much re- 
search in contact situations of Arabic, especially 
in the context of migration (e.g. Nortier 1989; 
Boumans 1998) and has turned out to be very 
fruitful in second language acquisition research 
(see Ritchie and Bhatia 1996), since every kind 
of bilingual situation (including second lan- 
guage learning) requires the harmonization of 
the structural resources; see, e.g., Eid (1996) for 
a study exploring this difference. 


3. STRUCTURAL PATTERNS AND 
LANGUAGE LEARNING 


The focus on structural patterns, which led to 
the pattern drill programs in language laborato- 
ries in the 1960s and 1970s, masked the com- 
plexity of the phenomenon of language learning. 
The contextualization of grammatical structures 
in language learning has only seldom been the 
subject of research (see Kniffka [1995] for 
some more anecdotal observations on teaching 
English and German in Arab universities). 
Arabic lends itself to a form-biased perspective, 
given its salient complex morphological archi- 
tecture, which led Sapir to put it at the top of his 
complexity ranking scale of linguistic structures 
(Sapir 1921:142-143). The isolation of patterns 
has found a certain continuation in computer 
linguistic work, for instance in the construction 
of algorithms to compute the non-concatenative 
morphology of Arabic (see, e.g., Kiraz 1999). 
These systemic patterns can play a very differ- 
ent role in language learning: children, learn- 
ing in a social moratorium and striving for 
acceptance as native speakers experiment with 
form differentiations, while adults, learning a 
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(second) language in the context of the require- 
ments for making a living, are content with a 
pragmatic use of linguistic resources, generally 
restricting these to the minimum sufficient for 
conveying their intended message (i.e., what is 
often termed the ‘basic variety’ of the target lan- 
guage). This economic alignment to efficient 
communication with restricted means can seal 
the fossilization of ‘interlanguage’ varieties. 
Children (and learners with a professional moti- 
vation), however, strive for refinement of formal 
patterns. This is clearly shown by the result of 
various long-term research projects on language 
learning in an immigrant situation (e.g. Perdue 
1996). Investigating these practices shifts the focus 
from error analysis, i.e. matching the learner’s 
deficient practices to the patterns of the target 
language (and registering interferences by L;), to 
the resources exploited by the learner in an effort 
to cope with the task at hand. L,;-structures are 
then not seen as a factor of disturbance but 
rather as a resource, defining the space of possi- 
ble progress in learning (Mansouri 2000). In this 
perspective, for instance Fakhri (1984) analyzes 
the ‘pleonastic’ use of full pronouns to secure 
reference tracking in a case of otherwise 
insufficient control of Arabic verbal inflection. 
At the opposite end are questions of cognitive 
orientation bound to grammatical structures. 
Whereas this issue is rather dominant in lay dis- 
course about language, it has for quite a long 
time been tabooed in professional linguistic cir- 
cles (cf. Gumperz and Levinson 1999). What has 
blocked research here is that this issue has tradi- 
tionally been conceptualized too strictly. As 
Boas at the beginning of his systematic inquiry 
already showed a century ago, grammatical pat- 
terns (the grammaticization of cognitive struc- 
tures) serve as default structures in coping with 
cognitive tasks, not as insuperable barriers. 
These orientation functions of grammaticized 
patterns have recently been highlighted in the 
work of Talmy (2000), whose ideas on different 
framing of propositional content in typologi- 
cally different languages has proven to be a very 
productive guideline for empirical research. 
Berman and Slobin (1994) show, for instance, 
that different narrative patternings are pre- 
formed by grammatical structures, where lan- 
guage is “thinking for speaking” (Berman and 
Slobin 1994:594). The difference posited by 
Talmy between verb-framed vs. satellite-framed 
structures can be usefully exploited, as Arabic is 
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predominantly verb-framed, coding the core 
information in the verbal lexeme and conveying 
information on the mode by secondary con- 
stituents. By contrast, in English or German, the 
core information is conveyed by a particle that is 
usually articulated in the focus position. Arabic 
xaraja can be translated in English, for instance, 
by he went/ran/flew/drove/swam OUT; daxala 
can be translated in English by he went/ran/ 
flew/drove/swam IN, etc. Another example is 
the different use of verbal categories: the use of 
aspect in Arabic for staging background vs. 
foreground in the narrative contrasts with the 
use of tense marking in, for instance, English 
or German for staging the chronological order 
of the event related, anchored in the time of the 
utterance. 


4. THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
STRUCTURAL CONSTRAINTS 


Empirical research must disentangle linguistic 
structure and non language-specific cognitive 
factors. The prevailing paradigm of linguistic 
thinking assumes a structural core (universal 
grammar) as the initial state of language learn- 
ing. Such universal structures should restrict sec- 
ond language learning as well, without making 
L,-acquistion a simple recapitulation of Ly- 
acquisition. Second language acquisition has to 
exploit the resources of L; and to harmonize 
them with the structures of L.. In the case of 
conflict, general cognitive constraints (and 
knowledge of the world) control the interpreta- 
tion of utterances and in borderline cases gram- 
matical form is dispensed with. This is what 
is termed — ‘pidginization’, a process which 
corresponds to rudimentary steps in second- 
language learning (see Pienemann [1998] for a 
detailed modelization and Mansouri [2000] for 
an application to Arabic as L,). 

Evidently, in this perspective the critical 
notion is structural correspondence. This is a 
highly theory-bound concept. The assumption 
of universal concepts makes comparison easier, 
but at the same time runs the risk of circular 
argumentation. There is a widespread postulate 
of sentence structure as subject + predicate in 
accordance with the tradition of European 
school grammar, which conflates pragmatic con- 
ceptualization (— topic — comment/— theme - 
rheme structure), semantic roles (the subject as 
prototypical actor), and formal constraints 
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(agreement). This conceptualization creates 
problems with Arabic sentence structure: 


i. the subject + predicate scheme fits nominal 
sentences quite well since, evidently, these 
lack semantic roles, which are bound to the 
verbal predicate as head of the clause; 

ii. this scheme fits verbal sentences as well, 
when they have a topicalized complement 
(the Arabic grammatical tradition treats 
these as nominal sentences); in fact, at least 
for most New Arabic varieties, most descrip- 
tions register a tendency towards SVO-word 
order (for Moroccan Arabic, this is only true 
as far as definite ‘subjects’ are concerned, 
i.e., in the case of topics, not subjects in the 
grammatical sense; this is also the gist of 
most generative analyses made by native 
speakers, e.g. Lalami 1996); 

iii. for all other types of verbal sentences, there 
are problems, however: for instance, no 
overt subject constituent is necessary, and 
verbal agreement is not found when the verb 
is initial. 


There are different options for resolving this 
conflict found in the literature: 


i. a— pro-drop analysis can save the analytic 
scheme in ‘deep structure’; 

ii. alternatively, the subject can be located in an 
incorporated pronoun (e.g. -a in xaraja asa 
bound allomorph of hbuwa ‘he’), which 
means that a corresponding nominal form 
must be interpreted as adjunct, possible a 
topicalized one (‘ali xaraja ‘Ali went away’); 

iii. mismatches in the agreement can be 
explained away by stripping the verb of crit- 
ical inflectional categories. 


Whatever the merits of these analyses (no 
detailed references are needed; Fassi Fehri 
[1988] being an explicit example), a less theo- 
retically biased approach would try to profile the 
peculiarities of Arabic. ‘Subject’ is a grammati- 
cal notion, which has to be distinguished from 
non-linguistic concepts, necessary as they may 
be for explaining linguistic behavior, for in- 
stance in learning situations. As Arabic (Classi- 
cal as well as New Arabic varieties) possesses a 
category of diathesis, it makes sense to operate 
with the category of subject in verbal sentences. 
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The subject can then be matched by the comple- 
ment of the predicate in the nominal sentences. 
This differs from languages in which syntactic 
structure is immediately controlled by semantic 
roles (as, e.g., in Acehnese). From a descriptive 
point of view, the subject is optional in verbal 
sentences. If it is expressed, its position is 
controlled by the information structure of the 
sentence. Of course, there is more to pro-drop 
than the ‘natural’ order of the sentence cherished 
by medieval speculative grammar: it defines a 
cluster of syntactic features in a specific theo- 
retical framework. The incorporation analysis 
depends upon assumptions that must be made 
explicit, if it is to be more than an ad hoc device. 
It presupposes that the predicate is defined as the 
non-referring part of the sentence. As a conse- 
quence, a referential expression can only be 
incorporated into the predicate (as in xaraja asa 
complete sentence). The price of this analysis is 
to treat the agreement marking in ‘ali xaraja as 
merely homophonous with the incorporated 
pronoun as, for instance, Fassi Fehri (1988) 
does. A similar analysis has to be made for nom- 
inal sentences with referential predicates, where 
the ‘incorporated’ pronoun obligatorily has the 
form of the 3rd pers. ana huwa |-mujrimu ‘I am 
the culprit’ (for the opposite traditional analysis 
see, e.g., Cantarino 1974-1975: II, 432-436). 

The categories of verbal inflection present 
another much discussed example of the con- 
flation of typologically diverse structures, espe- 
cially tense and aspect. The assumption of a 
universal system of temporal differentiation 
masks the grammatical functions verbal forms 
play (as mentioned above for the narrative func- 
tions). Of course, the temporal anchorage of the 
interpretation of a sentence is always possible in 
any language, but the relevant question is 
whether or to what extent it is grammaticized. 
Apart from the semantic problems involved, a 
strict mapping of the tense system of European 
languages onto Arabic masks the fact that in 
New Arabic the verbal system has been restruc- 
tured with the help of analytic forms, already 
present in Classical Arabic in constructions with 
—> kana wa-axawatuha. As a consequence of 
this bias, it can be rather difficult to treat these 
questions in teaching at Arab universities, 
because of the orientation toward the synthetic 
verb paradigms of the European languages (cf. 
Maas a.0. 2000). 
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5. ORTHOGRAPHY 


Orthographic questions must be distinguished 
from writing systems. For the layman, Arabic is 
bound to the Arabic script, and additionally 
charged with religious connotations via the 
transmission of the Our’dn. But the figurae of 
the writing system (the script) have to be dis- 
tinguished from their use, which is based on 
language-specific knowledge. Thus, Arabic 
languages can be written in different scripts (e.g. 
Maltese in Latin [Roman] script), and other lan- 
guages can be written in the Arabic script (e.g. 
Persian, Urdu, Hausa, Berber) (— Arabic Alpha- 
bet for Other Languages). Whereas graphic 
figures are but a minor burden on memory, 
habitualized patterns of orthography present 
much more substantial impediments to second 
language learning. Arabic orthography has a 
phonographic basis, similar to Roman (Latin) 
based orthographies, but it minimizes the gra- 
phic expression by maximizing the effect of 
syllabic and morphological filters: in conven- 
tional orthography only syllable margins are 
represented. In the traditional syllable-based 
analysis, this is called ‘consonantal’ writing, 
with only consonants to be represented, under- 
stood as the complements of the syllabic nucleus 
(the sonant). 

Even more important is the morphological 
filter. Where phonological neutralizations are 
operative, they can be overwritten to represent 
lexico-grammatical invariants as, e.g., alif wa- 
lam as an invariant representation of definite- 
ness marking. This orthographic convention is 
restricted to a special case, word-internal mor- 
pheme-boundary. Lexical filters can block the 
representation of phonological variation, e.g. in 
the coda position, the place of articulation of 
nasals is controlled by the following onset, 
which permits the invariant representation of 
radicals in, e.g.,’anbiu ['ambru] ‘teach! [imper. 
pl.) (root n-b-). 

Traditionally, the writing system is not used to 
represent the colloquial languages, but where 
this is done in marginal practices, such as infor- 
mal letter writing, quoted oral passages in liter- 
ary works, filled bulbs in cartoons and comics, 
etc., it can be fruitfully exploited with but minor 
accommodations. Yet, the reorganization to a 
more concatenative structure in most New Arabic 
varieties leads toward a less grammatically con- 
trolled orthography, with a strictly linear pho- 
nographic representation, where all ‘terminal 
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leaves’ of a syllable structure/tree are repre- 
sented. Consequently, reading a text no longer 
presupposes its interpretation. 

Where language-external considerations are 
not an impediment, radical changes can occur, as 
has happened in + Maltese. The situation is 
more complicated for Muslims with an Arabic 
linguistic background, for whom this writing 
system has emblematic functions. Yet, even for 
them a corresponding switch should not present 
practical problems, as this kind of notation is 
familiar from the taSkil in Quranic texts as well 
as in primers. This step has already been taken 
anyway in cases where the figurae of writing 
were changed, as in the case of editions of the 
Quran printed in Romance script, in Turkey, 
Malaysia, etc. 

A more complex problem is the key concept of 
an orthographic word, bound to the gramma- 
tical structure of the language that is ortho- 
graphically represented. The primarily suffixing 
inflection in the Indo-European languages de- 
fines the word by its head (the lexeme), such that 
it comprises a family of forms with variable tails. 
This is the foundation of alphabetic order for all 
kinds of dictionary. The predominantly internal 
variation of grammatical forms together with 
prefixing inflections requires a different concept 
of the word in Arabic, not aligned to the left 
edge. The traditional grouping by radicals in the 
dictionaries is the answer to this. The conflict 
between these different logographic orientations 
becomes evident in the case of immigrants 
who have to cope with both systems. Thus, chil- 
dren of Moroccan immigrants in Germany 
are guided in their writing by the concept of a 
German orthographic word, aligned to the 
invariant left edge. Interestingly, they stick to 
this orientation even when writing Arabic (as 
learned in Qur’anic schools). If asked to write 
down sentences in their first language 
(Moroccan darija) in Arabic letters, they tend to 
isolate the personal marking of the prefix 
inflection on the model of German subject pro- 
nouns (writing yi msi instead of yimSi ‘he goes’), 
something unheard of in a Moroccan context 
(see Maas and Mehlem 2003). More research is 
necessary in this field. 


6. THE LINGUISTIC METALANGUAGE 
Contrastive analysis must be represented in a 


metalanguage. While the descriptive linguistic 
tradition has tried to define its terminology oper- 
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ationally, in an effort not to bias the description, 
recent linguistic mainstream revives the tradi- 
tional universalist approach, but in doing so 
replaces the canonical model of school grammar 
(Greek or Latin grammar) by theoretically pos- 
tulated structures (Universal Grammar). This 
reintroduces the risk of biased descriptions, espe- 
cially in much graduate work, for instance in 
dissertations on contrastive topics, in which the 
analysis is guided by the model language 
(English, French, German) whose structures are 
projected onto Arabic via translation equiva- 
lents. This is especially true of work in the 
Generative School that favors the assumption of 
universals extrapolated from structures of 
European languages (mostly English). 

An example is the categorization of dependent 
clause constituents as infinitive constructions 
(and the assumption of infinitives) in Arabic, 
whereas Arabic actually has (asyndetic) finite 
clauses. As an example Ennaji (1985) may be 
quoted, still frequently hailed as one of the rare 
examples of contrastive syntactic analysis. 
Ennaji classifies in Moroccan Arabic the con- 
stituent ibga ahmad f-d-dar in xtert ibga abmed 
f-d-dar ‘I chose for Ahmed to stay at home’ as an 
‘infinitival complement’ and consequently, he 
categorizes the finite verb form ibga as an 
‘infinitive’. This projection of familiar features 
of European languages onto Arabic misses char- 
acteristic differences. The morphological struc- 
ture in clause junction is matched by the pattern 
of complex predicate formation in all New 
Arabic varieties, the prototype of which is 
already found in Classical Arabic with kana wa 
‘axawatu-ha. The complementary classification 
of these modifiers as auxiliaries again obfuscates 
the particularities of Arabic. It is almost an 
exception to find analyses such as that of Fassi 
Fehri (1993:156-194), who speaks of “bi- 
inflectional structures”, distinguishing complex 
sentence formation as in the example just quoted 
from complex predicates, as e.g. in kdna ‘akala 
‘he had eaten’. 

In this regard, it makes sense to revaluate the 
national grammatical traditions (Kniffka 2001). 
Some examples may illustrate this (Maas a.o. 
2000:15-18). The Arabic definiteness marker is 
often referred to as ‘article’, where the Arabic 
tradition uses the quite flexible term ‘instrument 
of definiteness’ (‘adat at-ta‘rif, from ?-d-w ‘to 
accomplish’), which denotes a morphological 
device, not necessarily a word (as the term ‘arti- 
cle’ does in the Greek tradition of word classes). 
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Of course, this tradition can be misleading, as 
in the case of the relative marker. The usual 
Arabic term for forms like alladi is ism mawsul, 
mawsul representing the linking function of the 
form. Yet, ism is misleading as it is the term that 
otherwise designates the noun (substantive). 
Instead of ism, damir is sometimes used, which is 
not much better as it is the usual term for a pro- 
noun (besides, in the colloquial language it 
means ‘heart, interior’, which is somewhat mys- 
tifying in this context). Nonetheless, the advan- 
tage of this native terminology is to prepare the 
learner for structural differences: the ‘adat at- 
ta‘rif is a bound morpheme that is distributed 
over the elements of the nominal phrase (as 
agreement marking), rather than a word func- 
tioning as the grammatical head of the nominal 
phrase as, for instance, the article in German. 
The ism mawsiul is a grammatical instrument (in 
fact, adat would have been a more suitable term 
in this context), serving as agreement marker of 
the definiteness of the noun phrase when the 
attribute is a clause. 

The issue of the ‘subject’ also can be made less 
confusing if traditional Arabic terminology is 
used. Here, the focus is clearly on information 
structure, since the sentence construction is 
defined by the partitioning of its field into the 
initial (thematic) part (— ibtida’), and the final 
(rhematic) part (— xabar), which also applies to 
a verbal sentence with a topicalized complement 
(as in the example quoted above, ‘ali xaraja). 
Yet, the terminology for the constituents of the 
verbal sentence has to be reanalyzed: instead of 
reading the representation by f, ‘, / as the radicals 
of the verb fa‘ala ‘to do’, and thus confusing the 
term for the subject fa‘il with its semantic read- 
ing ‘actor’, these forms can be read as algebraic 
symbols that represent syntactic functions by the 
corresponding schemes. 

Thus, taking recourse to the tradition of 
national Arabic grammarians can be of consider- 
able help in clarifiying the often confusing issues 
of grammatical descriptions. 
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Convergence 
1. DEFINITION 


The term ‘convergence’ is not an established 
term, in either theoretical linguistics in general 
or Semitic and Arabic linguistics in particular. 
Neither is the opposite term ‘divergence’. 
However, the term does occur in an informal 
sense in studies concerning koineization phe- 
nomena (Ferguson 1959; Palva 1982), as well as 
pidginization and creolization phenomena of 
language contact (Gumperz and Wilson 1971; 
Kossmann 1994; Mous 1994). Lately, with 
Versteegh’s book Pidginization and creolization: 
The case of Arabic (1984), Arabists have be- 
come aware of the relevance of this field in the 
realm of Arabic dialectology. + Juba Arabic (see 
Kaye and Tosco 2001:85-88 for an overview of 
the tense and aspect system) and — Maltese 
(Kontzi 1998b) constitute two well-known cases 
in point. For scholars working with both 
Akkadian and Ethio-Semitic, taking into consid- 
eration the effects of linguistic substrata consti- 
tutes their ‘daily bread’ (see Haayer 1986 for 
Akkadian; Leslau 1945 for Ethio-Semitic). The 
term ‘convergence’ also occurs in historical 
Arabic linguistics, for instance in connection 
with the language of the Qur’an (Noldeke 
1938:137; see below). In the context of Arabic 
dialectology the term ‘convergence’ is one of the 
keywords in the article “Divergenz und 
Konvergenz im Arabischen” by Diem (1978), 
who explores the reasons behind common fea- 
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tures in contiguous as well as non-contiguous 
Arabic dialects. 

Parallel linguistic developments amounting to 
linguistic convergence (mainly on the level of 
syntax) have been investigated across Semitic. 
Kapeliuk (1989), for instance, investigates 
parallel features in varieties of Neo-Aramaic 
and modern Ethio-Semitic, two non-contiguous 
areas, which nevertheless have been subject to 
comparable waves of linguistic adstratum. Krop- 
fitsch (1972) equally stresses the importance of 
parallel linguistic developments. Edzard (1998) 
constitutes an attempt to put similar observa- 
tions in a broader context with a focus on the 
concept of linguistic convergence. Here ‘conver- 
gence’ is used with a view to identifying lines of 
common development in the following contexts: 
(a) among historical varieties of Arabic dialects 
before and during the emergence of Classical 
Arabic; (b) among modern Arabic dialects and 
other Semitic languages; and (c) among Modern 
Standard Arabic, modern Hebrew, and modern 
European languages. 


2. CONVERGENCE OF LINGUISTIC 
FEATURES AMONG HISTORICAL 
VARIETIES OF ARABIC DIALECTS 
BEFORE AND DURING THE 
EMERGENCE OF CLASSICAL ARABIC 


The problematic concept of a ‘proto-language’ 
has been applied by some Semitists and Arab- 
ists to sub-groups of Semitic and even to 
individual Semitic languages, for instance by 
Owens (1998) to ‘Proto-Arabic’. Being aware 
of the problem of defining a period when the 
case system of (Classical) Arabic was established 
(and also when it was lost), Owens (1998) 
opts for a bipartite system of ‘Proto-Arabic’, one 
with case and one without case. The Arabic 
dialects are then supposed to be descendants of 
the latter variety. 

The beginning of what constitutes > ‘Arabs’ 
and ‘Arabic’ is, of course, a matter of definition, 
and a certain arbitrariness cannot be avoided in 
setting up a terminus post quem for (Classical) 
Arabic per se. Suffice it to say here that > 
Classical Arabic probably must be viewed as an 
abstracted system on the phonological and mor- 
phological levels and as a sort of Kanzleisprache 
on the syntactic level. In no way can it be viewed 
as a more original, let alone ‘prototypical’, vari- 
ety of Arabic. On the contrary, the > arabiyya 
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may well be described as a blend of elements of 
the language of pre-Islamic poetry and gram- 
matical rules inferred from features in the 
Quran. All of this is just to stress that there are 
no reasons for assuming an earlier linguistic 
unity in the Arabian Peninsula. Again, it must 
be emphasized that as far as we can look into 
the past of Arabic, there is, relative to the 
smaller geographical territory involved, no less 
linguistic diversity than can be observed in more 
recent times. 

Rabin (1951) established the major isoglosses 
distinguishing the Arabic of the two major dialec- 
tal groups of the Arabian Peninsula, Hijaz and 
Tamim, which are associated with West- and 
East-Arabian, respectively. This dichotomy, which 
was upheld by the Arab grammarians, is awk- 
ward insofar as the first term designates a geo- 
graphical area and the second one a (group of) 
tribe(s). Rets6 (1989:205), in his comparative 
treatment of passive and causative constructions 
in Arabic dialects (and other Semitic languages), 
also vehemently rejects the idea of a Proto-Arabic 
language, koine, or otherwise, just as he rejects 
the whole idea of the family tree model (including 
wave-theoretical emendations). 

A later Arabic dialectal koine is accepted, 
though, by many scholars. The following list 
constitutes a rearrangement of the features listed 
in Ferguson 1959 (cf. also Cohen 1970; Ver- 
steegh 1984:20-21): 


i. Phonological features: taltala (/a/ > [i]) in 
verbal prefixes; pharyngealization of ¢ in 
numbers 13-19; simplification of the nisba- 
ending (-iyy(un) > i); phonological merger of 
/d/ and /d/; despirantization of interdental 
fricatives; loss of hamza (‘glottal stop’), 
except for the case where /q/ > [?]; reduction 
of vowels in short open syllables; phono- 
logical merger of short /u/ and /i/; merger of 
the feminine endings -a(tun), -d and -da’(u) 
into -a. 

ii. Morphological features: loss of the dual in 
pronouns and verbs; merger of verbs IIIw and 
Illy; treatment of geminated verbs (in several 
derived forms) in analogy to Form II of 
verbs IIIw/y; disappearance of the femi- 
nine elative pattern C,uC,C,a; loss of the 
in the object suffix -hu (3rd pers. masc. sg.) 
after a consonant; simplification and mor- 
phological merger of the C,aC,aC,iC,(u) 
and C,aC,aC,iC,(u) plural patterns to 
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C,C,aC,iC,; change of the diminutive pat- 
tern C,uC,ayC;(un) to C,;uC,ayyaC;; mor- 
phological merger of the {a-i-a} and {a-u-a} 
verbal patterns; reanalysis of biradical roots 
as triradical; loss of Form IV ('aC,C,aC,a); 
loss of gender distinction in the plural of pro- 
nouns and verbs. 

iii. Syntactic features: government of direct ob- 
jects by the preposition /i-; morpho-syntactic 
coalescence of the preposition bi- with the 
verb ja’a ‘to come’, yielding the new verb jab 
‘to bring’; loss of gender polarity in number 
syntax (numbers 13-19); replacement of the 
series of relative pronouns by the single 
indeclinable relative pronoun illi; emergence 
of a number of modal verb prefixes (e.g. 
‘future’, ‘iterative’) such as b(ayn)- and ha-; 
emergence of a number of — ‘analytical’ 
genitive exponents in possessive genitive 
constructions, replacing the construct case; 
number agreement between subject and ver- 
bal predicate (even with non-human subjects 
in the plural, which in Classical Arabic take 
feminine singular agreement); the tendency 
to shift from VSO to SVO word order; emer- 
gence of a number of — serial auxiliary 
verbs (e.g. ‘ingressive’) such as ga‘ada, gama; 
use of asyndetic modal constructions (e.g. 
‘necessity’) such as lazim, badd. 

iv. Lexical features: use of Saf instead of ra’a 
‘to see’; nominal periphrasis of interrogative 
adverbs. 


As to these features of the Arabic — dialect 
koine, Miller (1986) has convincingly shown 
that they need not, indeed should not, be attrib- 
uted to a common origin. Miller (1986:56) 
observes further: “The failure of comparative 
reconstruction to clarify the origin of the mod- 
ern Arabic dialects is greatly due to the mobile 
history of the Arabs”. Here, one can go one step 
further in arguing that such a reconstruction is 
not only unfeasible and unnecessary (cf. Bloch 
1992), but is in fact also undesirable. Rather, the 
linguistic array of data is far more compatible 
with the theoretical possibility of a simultaneous 
emergence of linguistic features in Arabic 
dialects. 

The distribution of ‘indefinite markers’ m/n 
(> ‘mimation’/— ‘nunation’) and ‘definite 
markers’ furnishes a good example in this con- 
text. With respect to the different forms of the 
definite articles in pre-Islamic Arabia (h(n)-, (7)L-, 
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-n, and am-), Beeston (1981:18 5-186) provides 
an analysis in terms of convergence: 


My tentative suggestion is that we should distin- 
guish (a) ancient north-west Arabian, with article 
h(n)-; (b) ancient north-east (?) Arabian, with arti- 
cle (7)l; (c) ancient south-west Arabian, split into 
two branches, the Sayhadic type with article -7 and 
the Himyaritic type with article am-; (d) ancient 
west-central Arabian of an indeterminate character 
constituting a mosaic of north-west, south-west 
(Himyaritic), and perhaps also some north-eastern, 
speech forms. In the course of time (though the 
chronology is impossible to determine), the Say- 
hadic form has disappeared completely as regards 
its individual morphological features, though its 
lexicon has continued to exercise a strong influence; 
and the remaining speech forms have converged so 
as to produce the amalgam of dialects which can 
properly be called Arabic. One of the effects of this 
convergence has been total elimination of the h(n) 
article in favour of the ()/ form, and the present-day 
restriction of the am-article to a few isolated pock- 
ets in Yemen. 


A further example of linguistic convergence in 
the history of Arabic is the distribution of the 
prefix-vowels (/a/ vs. /i/) in the Arabic prefix- 
conjugation. In Classical Arabic, the preforma- 
tive vowel is /a/ (ya-ktubu ‘he writes’); in the 
dialects it is /i/ (yi-ktib, etc.). This puzzling phe- 
nomenon, described by the Arab grammarians 
under the name of —> taltala, was adduced by 
Ferguson (1959) in support of his ‘Arabic koine’ 
theory. Contra Ferguson, Bloch (1967) has 
shown that the /i/-preformatives in the modern 
dialects need not be traced back to an original 
koine. Rather, an explanation in terms of Barth’s 
Law can be envisaged. Barth’s Law (Barth 1894) 
is the change /a/ > [i] in verbal prefixes when 
another a follows as thematic vowel, e.g. /yaqtal/ 
> [yiqtal]. If we posit that Barth’s Law was in 
effect in pre-Classical Arabic, then early Arabic 
would have shown a variety of realizations of 
the imperfect preformative vowel: /a/ in some 
environments, /i/ in others. Classical Arabic 
would then have standardized one option, and 
the dialects the other. This unpredictable selec- 
tion of a single option out of an earlier multi- 
plicity of options (and the later distribution of 
this feature in Arabic) is precisely the scenario of 
linguistic convergence. We thus do not need to 
invoke the ‘spreading’ of an /i/-vowel, as in the 
koine-scenario. Rather, the variability was 
always there as such, as far back as we can look 
into early Semitic. 

The term ‘convergence’ has also been applied 
in the context of the language of the Our’an, or 
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rather the language policies regarding the text of 
the Our’an. Noldeke (1938:137) summarizes 
the tendencies and, indeed, policies of conver- 
gence that were instrumental in creating a textus 
receptus of the Qur’an: 


Die Eliminierung der vom othmanischen mushaf 
abweichenden Varianten und der ohne Riicksicht 
auf die Tradition frei konstruierten Lesarten ist nur 
ein Teil des grofen Prozesses der Vereinheitlichung 
von Korantext und Koranlesung, der Schaffung 
eines textus receptus; wirkender Faktor dieses 
Prozesses ist das Majoritatsprinzip oder allge- 
meiner die katholische Tendenz, die Konvergenz in 
der islamischen Entwicklung. 


[The elimination of variants that deviate from the 
Utmanic mushaf, and readings that were construed 
arbitrarily with no reference to the tradition, is only 
part of the large-scale process of standardization of 
the Qur’anic text and the Qur’anic recitation, the 
creation of a textus receptus. The driving force 
behind this process is the ‘majority rules’ principle, 
or more generally the ‘catholic’ tendency, the con- 
vergence in the development of Islam.] 


Noldeke’s subsequent point is well taken: that 
even the full list of non-canonical gira’at is far 
more restricted than the breadth of actual lan- 
guage reality described in the contemporary 
grammatical literature, a circumstance that fur- 
ther underscores the strong forces of linguistic 
convergence operating on the Qur’anic text. But 
even the textus receptus contains many features 
associated with an early Volkssprache, as Vollers 
(1906) and others have cogently shown. An 
example is the form yahiddi (corresponding to 
standard yahtadi) ‘he is guided’ (Q. 10/35). 
Similar forms are treated in the chapters 565-571 
on — *idgam ‘assimilation’ toward the end of 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab (IV, 443-444). 


3. CONVERGENCE OF LINGUISTIC 
FEATURES AMONG MODERN ARABIC 
DIALECTS AND OTHER SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES 


Diem (1978:129) describes the dynamics of con- 
vergence of linguistic features among Arabic 
dialects in a ‘set-theoretical’ way. Dialects are 
defined as carrying a specific selection from a 
bundle of linguistic features that spread all over 
various Arabic dialects: 


Dem Dialektologen drangt sich beim Studium 
arabischer Dialekte immer wieder der Eindruck auf, 
als ob sich die grofSe Menge arabischer Dialekte 
voneinander nicht so sehr durch exklusive, ihnen 
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jeweils allein eigene Merkmale abhében - wenn 
diese auch durchaus vorhanden sind — als durch die 
verschiedene, und wie es manchmal fast scheinen 
mag, vom Zufall bestimmte Auswahl einer begren- 
zten Zahl von Moglichkeiten, die in verschiedenen 
Kombinationen auftreten. 


[In studying Arabic dialects, the dialectologist is 
again and again struck by the following impression: 
The vast array of Arabic dialects are differentiated 
not so much through exclusive features specific only 
to the given dialect — although such features do 
exist — as through different, sometimes apparently 
even arbitrarily determined, choices from a limited 
number of options, which appear in different 
combinations. 


As examples, Diem (1978:129) cites features 
typically associated with Maghreb dialects 
which are, however, also attested in other 
regions, such as the opposition naktab vs. nak- 
tabu ‘I/we write’, which is also found in Upper 
Egypt or the itfa‘al passive to the basic form 
(Grundstamm) in the Cairene dialect. 

It is clear that linguistic convergence is 
favored in areas characterized by nomadic 
lifestyle as opposed to isolated pockets in moun- 
tainous areas, for instance, in Lebanon and 
South Arabia (cf. Diem 1978:132). However, 
linguistic convergence has also been observed 
between local dialects of different religious 
affiliations in one and the same region, e.g. 
between the Jewish and Christian varieties of 
Baghdadi Arabic on the one hand and the 
Muslim variety on the other (cf. Blanc 1964: 
164-165; — communal varieties). In modern 
times, the formation of Arab states may have 
engendered dialectal convergence in that the 
dialect of a capital affects other dialects in the 
same country by virtue of its prestige function, 
thus justifying terms like ‘Algerian Arabic’ or 
‘Syrian Arabic’ (cf. Versteegh 2001:140). The 
same point may hold internationally for dialects 
with prestige function in the cinema industry. 

Parallel innovations in Arabic dialects and 
other Semitic languages, ancient or recent, have 
been explained both in the light of older Semitic 
languages (Kropfitsch 1972; Morag 1989; 
Rendsburg 1991) and in the light of modern 
Semitic languages, mainly varieties of Neo- 
Aramaic (Blau 1966-1967; Diem 1978). Krop- 
fitsch (1972:18-— 28) lists the following areas of 
parallel development: (a) dissolution (expan- 
sion) of the three-vowel inventory (/a-i-u/), 
monophthongization, reduction of the glottal 
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stop, reduction of interdental fricatives, and 
the emergence of /i/ as vowel of the prefix 
conjugation (taltala in the native Arabic termi- 
nology) on the phonological level; (b) loss of case 
endings, far-reaching loss of the dual in adjectives, 
pronouns, and verbs, dominance of the oblique 
case in the dual and sound masculine plural, 
replacement of the internal (vocalic) passive by 
derived forms with pre- and infixes, far-reaching 
loss of the niin paragogicum, and merger of verbs 
MWw/y/ (ya?/yod, waw, and “aliflalef ) on the mor- 
phological level; dissolution of the strict SVO 
word order, emergence of genitive exponents 
replacing the traditional annexation, and loss of 
concord within noun-adjective phrases in the dual 
on the syntactic level. 

An example of parallel syntactic innovation is 
the ‘resumptive’ use of anaphoric and cat- 
aphoric pronouns (— cataphora). At issue here 
are constructions of the type seen in Hebrew and 
Aramaic (béto Sel Dawid ‘house-his of David’ = 
‘David’s house’), which have parallels in many 
languages, both Semitic and non-Semitic. Syriac, 
for instance, also exhibits — in addition to the 
type just mentioned — a cataphoric pronoun in 
constructions such as qgftalt-eh |-malkd ‘I:killed- 
him to-king’ = ‘I killed the king’. Rendsburg 
(1991:1270-1271) adduces comparative evi- 
dence from Mishnaic Hebrew, modern Arabic 
dialects, and modern South Arabian languages: 


Syriac Aramaic 
gatl-eh I-malka 
bayt-eh d-malka 

Goa‘az 
gatal-o la-nagus 
bet-u la-nagus 


Mishnaic 
*ameéru ‘ala-w ‘al 


‘he killed-[him] the king’ 
‘the house-[his] of the king’ 


‘he killed-[him] the king’ 
‘the house-[his] of the king’ 


‘they said [of him] of 


rabbi baning Rabbi Hanina’ 

Iraqi Arabic 
fallsu-ha li- ‘they demolished [it] the 
l-madrasa school’ 


Jibbali (Modern South Arabian) 
he-s le-em-i ‘for [her] my mother’ 


Another example of parallel syntactic innova- 
tion is the emergence of definite noun-adjective 
phrases of the type Arabic dar al-bayda@ ‘Casa- 
blanca’ (lit. ‘house the white’) or Hebrew 
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knesset hag-gdolad (lit. ‘synagogue the great’), in 
which the adjective is marked as definite but the 
noun has ‘lost’ its definite article. Rendsburg 
(1991:1268-1269) provides, among others, the 
following examples: 


Syrian (Damascene) Arabic 
bab as-Sar’i ‘the Eastern gate’ 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 


galpa aw xwara ‘the white hull’ 
Mehri 

asktin hayd an6éot ‘the new knives’ 
Amharic 


tallaqu bet ‘the big house’ 


4. CONVERGENCE OF LINGUISTIC 
FEATURES AMONG MODERN STAN- 
DARD ARABIC, MODERN HEBREW, 
AND MODERN EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES 


The term ‘Standard Average European’ (SAE), 
possibly coined by Benjamin Whorf, implies the 
convergence of linguistic features, mainly on the 
levels of syntax and the lexicon. Both Blanc 
(1957:401-402) and Blau (1981:60-141) use this 
term in referring to common morpho-syntactic 
and lexical innovations in Modern Standard 
Arabic and Modern Israeli Hebrew. With respect 
to the proliferation of Latinate and Greek pre- 
fixes as well as prefixes of inner-Semitic origin 
occurring in modern Hebrew (e.g. pro-arvi ‘pro- 
Arabic’, gonter-mahpekhani ‘counter-revolution- 
ary’, anti-mitsri ‘anti-Egyptian’, al-xuti ‘wireless’, 
xad-tsedadi ‘unilateral’) Blanc (1957) formulates: 


The necessity of translating terms from Standard 
Average European (SAE), ha[s] resulted in the intro- 
duction of prefixes, a type of morpheme virtually 
unknown to Semitic languages and for which there is 
but the barest precedent in earlier Hebrew; these 
have been adapted from, or invented on the base of, 
existing Hebrew and Aramaic particles or words, or 
lifted bodily from SAE, and today form an extremely 
important and productive part of the language. Most 
prefixes are so productive that they can be added, as 
the need arises, to almost any noun or adjective. 


In Modern Standard Arabic such adjectives 
with prefixes, even though etymologically of 
Arabic and not of European origin (e.g. janub- 
ifriqgi ‘South African’, Sarq-awsati ‘Middle 
Eastern’, “afru-dsiyawi ‘Afro-Asiatic’, sibh- 
rasmi ‘semi-official’, gab-tarixi ‘pre-historic’, 
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bar-m@i ‘amphibian’), are equally in use (see, 
for instance, Badawi, Carter, and Gully 2004: 
751-762 for these and other > compound for- 
mations). A typical example of lexical conver- 
gence is the following (Blau 1981:62-63): both 
the Arabic and Hebrew words for ‘electricity’, 
kabraba@ and xasmal derive from an ancient 
word with the meaning ‘amber’. The Greek 
term élektron ‘amber’ had also adopted the 
sense ‘electricity’. Accordingly, the Arabic term 
kahrab@ (ultimately of Persian origin) was first 
used in the sense of ‘electricity’ by Muhammad 
‘Alr’s chief translator Rifa‘a RafiS at-Tahtawi. 
The Hebrew term was introduced by the poet 
Yehuda Leib Gordon with reference to the trans- 
lation of the Biblical Hebrew term xasmal as 
élektron and electrum in the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate respectively. Further examples, mainly 
due to English and French influence, are count- 
less. In the sense of such developments one 
could well discuss the validity of the concept of 
a ‘Standard Average Semitic’ in analogy to 
Blanc’s and Blau’s ‘Standard Average European’. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


In conjunction with its opposite ‘divergence’, 
‘convergence’ has proved to be an important 
concept in linguistic evolution, both within one 
and the same language family (here Semitic) 
and across language families (here Semitic and 
branches of Indo-European). The scenarios 
drawn by Diem (1978), Versteegh (1984), and 
others confirm the current opinio communis 
that the array of historical and modern Arabic 
dialects cannot be directly derived from 
Classical Arabic, let alone from some kind of 
‘Proto-Arabic’. 
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Table 1. Transliteration of Coptic alphabetic signs 





aa Hé N11 Tt ws 
Bb ef? zks (O)y (o)ju,y af 
rg (el (e)i oo op” 2h 
Ad xk np xk! 5h 
ee al pr \ ps xé 
ZZ um Cs wo 6c 
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rt. HISTORICAL SETTING AND 
SOURCES 


The encounter of Egyptian natives with the 
Arabs and Arabic in 641 C.E. was the starting 
point of cultural as well as linguistic develop- 
ments resulting in the loss of the Egyptian 
(Coptic) language and the shift of Christian 
Egyptians to the use of Arabic before ca. 1300 
C.E. The socio-linguistic and chronological 
details of this process are largely unknown and 
still debated (see Bjérnesj6 1996; Décobert 
1992; Helderman 1997; MacCoull 1985, 1989; 
Richter 2001; Rubenson 1996). The phe- 
nomenon under discussion is based on evidence 
of a dead written language (on the relevant 
methodological issues, see Adams a.o. 2002). 
Language contact phenomena, however plausi- 
ble in the spoken language, are scarcely visible in 
the written texts, if at all. There are only 
two kinds of linguistic interference phenomena 
that can be observed through the mirror of 
written evidence: ‘hybrid’ combinations of lin- 
guistic and graphical codes not matching each 
other (‘Karshuni’) and lexical code-switching 
(borrowing). 

Parts of a large 13th-century manuscript writ- 
ten in the Arabic language, but with Coptic 
signs, have been published (Blau 1988; Bur- 
mester 1965-1966; Casanova 1901; Satzinger 
1972, 1991; Sobhy 1926; Worrell 1934:134- 
143). Its Coptic spellings of Arabic words, 
although based on the phonological system of 
Bohairic (Lower Egyptian) Coptic, are of some 
value for comparison with the mostly Fayyumic 
(Middle Egyptian) and Sahidic (Upper Egyptian) 
spellings of loanwords (see section 2 below). The 
same phenomenon of Arabic texts spelled in 
Coptic letters is further attested in a bilingual 
curse (Crum 1902a; Blau 1988:189). The re- 
verse phenomenon - the use of Arabic characters 
to transcribe a Coptic (Bohairic) text —is attested 
in a manuscript of hymns in honor of the holy 
virgin (Blau 1988; Galtier 1906; Satzinger 1972, 
1991; Worrell 1934:134-143). 

— Coptic loanwords (and some cases of 
phonological and structural borrowing) in 
Egyptian Arabic have been dealt with several 
times over the last century (Praetorius 1901, 
1902; Galtier 1902; Sobhy 1950; Bishai 1960, 
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1961, 1962, 1964; Ishaq 1975, 1991; Behnstedt 
1981, 1997; Vittmann 1991; Peust 1999:321- 
3233; Schenkel 2002), although the estimated 
quantity of these borrowings varies greatly. In 
contrast, the occurrence of Arabic loanwords in 
Coptic texts thus far remains almost entirely 
unresearched (cf. Stern 1885:117-119; von 
Lemm 1903:xvii.34-36; Chassinat 1921:21- 
47; Worrell 1934:122-133; Vycichl 1991). In 
particular, there exists no modern reference tool 
listing either Arabic loanwords in Coptic or 
Coptic texts containing them. Both Worrell 
(1934:122-133) in his phonological study of 
Coptic and Vycichl (1991) in his brief entry on 
Copto-Arabic vocabulary dealt with only two 
Coptic texts. At present, we know more than 90 
published Coptic texts and a few unpublished 
ones which contain Arabic loanwords. It is a 
very striking fact that almost all of these texts 
belong to two genres: 


i. scientific texts, 18 manuscripts from the 9th 
to rith century, among them four large 
alchemistic treatises (Stern 1885 and the 
hitherto unpublished Bodleian manuscripts 
(P)a 1, 2, and 3), a manual providing arith- 
metical and metrological problems (Drescher 
1948-1949), a page dealing with astronomy 
(Bouriant 1904; von Lemm 1903:35-36), 
and a few collections of magical (in particu- 
lar Chassinat 1955) and medical (in particu- 
lar Chassinat 1921) receipts. 

ii. about 80 documentary texts from the 8th to 
the 12th centuries, including legal docu- 
ments (Richter 2001, 2003), letters, lists, and 
accounts, in particular a large 11th-century 
account book recording income and expendi- 
ture of a middle Egyptian monastery (British 
Library Or. 13885, unpublished). 


These texts comprise altogether about 400 
transcriptions of Arabic words, which will be 
called ‘loanwords’ here, regardless of whether 
they might have been well-established parts of 
Coptic speech or rather, as is more likely in many 
cases (see section 5 below), ‘one-time’ or ‘nonce’ 
borrowings (Field 2002:9-10; van Hout and 
Muysken 1994:40). The great bulk are nouns; 
only 19 verbs (about 5 percent) have been 
identified thus far, and one single function mor- 
pheme may be attested. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that this evidence is not certain, 
but depends on further philological study of 
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Coptic texts. Linguistic conclusions are neces- 
sarily only provisional. Almost all Coptic tran- 
scriptions of Arabic words occur in Coptic texts 
written in a relatively informal orthography and 
with a relatively low degree of linguistic per- 
scriptivism, closer to the vernacular than any lit- 
erary composition. The great bulk represents the 
Sahidic (Upper Egyptian) dialect; a few are Fay- 
yumic (Middle Egyptian) or Bohairic (Lower 
Egyptian). The linguistic decorum appropriate 
to the vast number of Coptic (semi-)literary texts 
demanded the suppression of phonetic, gram- 
matical and, in particular, lexical innovations, so 
that borrowings from Arabic do not occur in 
them at all. There are only a few exceptions to 
this rule, e.g. a magical spell invoking the roh 
n-alla (< ruh allah) ‘spirit of god’ (Beltz 1983: 
63), a 13th-century hagiographical text (Amé- 
lineau 1887), and a 13th-century scribal colo- 
phon (Crum 1905, n° 726). 

The Arabic underlying these Coptic transcrip- 
tions was roughly identified by Worrell (1934: 
123) as spoken (or heard) colloquial, rather than 
Classical Arabic. There are strong affinities be- 
tween the phonemic correspondences prevailing 
in the loanwords and those attested in the homo- 
geneous transcription system of a Copto-Arabic 
Karshuni text (see above). The language of the 
latter was studied by Satzinger (1972) and Blau 
(1988), who described it as follows: “Like 
Middle Arabic texts in general”, this one too “is 
characterized by freely alternating features of 
Classical Arabic, Neo-Arabic and pseudo-cor- 
rections” (Blau 1988:145). 


2. COPTIC SPELLINGS OF ARABIC 
PHONEMES AND RELATED ISSUES 


Some Arabic phonemes have close equivalents in 
Coptic (e.g. the sonorants /, m, n, r); hence the 
same graphemic correspondences always occur. 
More commonly, different ways to transcribe a 
single consonant phoneme are attested even in 
the same position (note, e.g., the three variants 
of f in ‘alaf ‘fodder’: aléf, aléb, aléou). But usu- 
ally one of these varieties proves to be the most 
common, regular one. 


i. Consonants: ‘ = mostly @, seldom a (alaasaat 
< al-’asad), perhaps consonantal gemination 
(ammour < a’mur?), perhaps bh (kit’irh 
< katira’?); b = p (cf. Hintze 1947b); t = d or 
t, seldom ¢” (alk*iprit” < al-kibrit); t = t°, 
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seldom t (almatkal < al-mitqal); j = Sahidic c 
(a palatalized velar), Bohairic ¢ (palatal, reg- 
ularly corresponding with Sahidic c); h = h, 
seldom @ (kol < kubl); x = mostly k”, in 
Bohairic hb (almairéb < al-mirrix), seldom § 
(assarnés < az-zirnix), perhaps h (arréham < 
ar-ruxam?), perhaps © (aulen < xawldn?), in 
Bohairic perhaps once k (allinek < al-linax?); 
d=dort;d not attested; r=r, seldom /; z= s, 
seldom z (gazouan < gazawdn); s = s; § = §; s 
= s;d = t (apiat < ‘abyad); t = t, seldom d 
(hédét < hutut); d = t (attaheri < ad-dahiri), 
perhaps s (naser < nadir?);° = mostly 9, some- 
times a (alaakrap < al-agrab, assalae < az- 
zal‘a, arr6pa < ar-rub‘), seldom e (alceme < 
al-jam‘), (e)i (assiri < az-zar') or 6 (arrapé < 
ar-rub‘) and even k (almaksoul < al-ma‘sil), 
perhaps consonantic gemination (alcelle < al- 
jaala?); g = g (almoulgam < al-malgam), per- 
haps c (alcabiri < al-gafir?); f = b (cf. Hintze 
1947b), sometimes f, seldom ow (cf. aléf, 
aléb, aléou < ‘alaf ), once (Bohairic) p (espéi- 
teé <isfiddj); q = k; k = k”, sometimes k (alk- 
ous < al-kuiz);1=1, seldomr;m =m;n =n, but 
in contact with labials, Coptic assimilation 
(1 becomes m) occurs (assampak < azzanbaq, 
assoumpoule < as-sunbula); w = ou, once 
(Bohairic) b (iban <’iwan); h = h (assooubre < 
az-zuhara), as feminine ending @, once h 
(Setineh < Sddina); y = (e)i. Arabic con- 
sonantal gemination is sometimes written 
(almousabbi < al-musaffi, almoucarrap < al- 
mujarrab, alk’ammoun <_ al-kammiin, 
alhécce < al-bujja, asouk’k"ar < as-sukkar, 
atassa < at-tassa, assoukke < as-Suqqa, ette < 
‘idda), sometimes not (alcoume < al-jummd‘, 
morape < murabba‘, ousak < wussaq, roman 
< rumman, almairéb < al-mirrix), sometimes 
either way (alcoup(p)e < al-jubba). Gemi- 
nation is never spelled in final position (alhal 
< al-xall, alk’as < al-xazz, alhat < al-hadd, 
almalaf < al-milaff, armor < al-murr, ar6s < 
ar-ruzz). In a few cases it seems to be tran- 
scribed as a vocalic ablaut, cf. aSSipe < as- 
Sabb, kere < qarr, and lepe < labb; cf. the 
proper name Apoulase < ’?Abu Lazz. 
Vowels: a regularly occurs as a or e, some- 
times as é, seldom as ee (alpeep < al-bab), i 
(alkili < al-qily), or 6e (almées < al-mas). 
There is thus strong evidence of ?imadla (as in 
Copto-Arabic Karshuni, cf. Blau 1988:152). 
u OCCUrs as O, OO, OU, O, 60; 7 Occurs asi or é. 
The feminine ending (ta’ marbita) is almost 
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always spelled e (again clear evidence of 
*imala), sometimes a (a and e also in Copto- 
Arabic Karshuni, see Blau 1988:176), seldom 
ai (almesmelai < al-mismala), i (almanari < 
al-manara), © (alpourat < al-burdda), once eh 
(Setineh < Sadina). Other short vowels must 
be left out of consideration, since both their 
quality in colloquial Arabic and their Coptic 
transcriptions show a great deal of variation, 
so that correspondences remain unclear. 


3. MoRPHOLOGY OF ARABIC 
WORDS IN COPTIC 


3.1 Nouns 


As a rule, Arabic nouns taken into Coptic are 
borrowed ina form beginning with al-, less often 
spelled ar-, el-, or er-. Before the burtif Samsiyya, 
assimilation usually occurs: an-n..., ar-r..., 
as-S..., a8-S..., at-t..., although often 
spelled haplographically with no gemination: 
an..., ar... aS..., aS..., at....As in 
Spanish, this Arabic article does not function as 
a determiner. Every borrowed Arabic noun, 
whether prefixed with al- or not, was subject to 
the elaborate Coptic determination system (cf. 
Layton 2000:3 5-53), distinguishing, e.g., 


i. definite articles: masc. sg. p-, e.g. taau ehoun 
e-p-alhal ‘add them to the (p-) vinegar (al- 
xall)’; fem. sg. t-, e.g. ci... n-t-alpourate 
‘take the (-) filings (al-burdda)’; and pl. n-, 
e.g. etbe n-alhecos euhiptéou ‘because of the 
(n-) barriers (al-bajz) which are on the 
mountains’ (Crum 1902b:no. 290); 

ii. indefinite articles: sg. ou-, e.g. eiSouei mmof 
hn-ou-alkous ‘heat it up in a (ou-) jug (al- 
kuz)’ (Bodl. ms (P)az, 26) and pl. hen-, not 
attested; 

iii. zero-article: @ — as in ou-alkapele n-at-o- 
almisahe ‘a tenancy (al-qabdla) without sur- 
vey (al-misaha)’ (Richter 2003). 


These determiners were applied to Arabic 
nouns according to both the semantic and the 
syntactic demands of the Coptic language. The 
use of Arabic nouns without the article al- is far 
less frequently attested. However, this is the 
standard in a large medical manuscript (Chas- 
sinat 1921), and it often occurs in rather early 
cases of borrowing, as can be shown by the word 
(al)para (< barda) ‘receipt’ which is spelled 
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without al- in a number of 8th-century docu- 
ments (e.g. Kahle 1954:no. 291,5.29, ¢ or 
p-para), while in later (9th- and roth-century) 
documents it is always written t-alpara (e.g. Crum 
1902b:no. 377,93 Crum 1939:no. 49,111.13). 
Unlike Arabic nouns, which are subdivided 
into unmarked masculine vs. marked feminine 
forms, Coptic nouns have an associated (inher- 
ent) gender, which is expressed not by special 
forms but by masculine vs. feminine determina- 
tion morphemes (Layton 2000:8 5-86). In most 
instances, the choice of a Coptic article matches 
the respective grammatical gender of the Arabic 
noun. There are only a few cases of discrepancy 
between the gender of the noun in Arabic and of 
the article used in Coptic. The gender of bor- 
rowed nouns is often influenced by target lan- 
guage nouns of similar meaning. This may be the 
case with p-at’askieie (< at-tazqiya) ‘puri- 
fication’ (Bodl. ms (P)ar, g11; masculine Coptic 
equivalent tbbo), p-para (< bard’a) ‘receipt’ 
(Kahle 1954:no. 291,29; masculine Graeco- 
Coptic equivalent entagion), t-almiret (< al-mirat) 
‘heritage’ (Richter 2001:80; feminine Graeco- 
Coptic equivalent kléronomia), or t-almisan 
(< al-mizan) ‘scales’ (Bouriant 1904; feminine 
Coptic equivalent mage). Some words are 
treated as either masculine or feminine, e.g. p- or 
t- (al)para (< bard’a) ‘receipt’, p- or t- alpourate 
(< al-burdda) ‘filings’. 
Verbs 


320. 


Almost all verbs borrowed from Arabic come 
from alchemistic treatises, where not only con- 
crete objects like ingredients, utensils, etc., but 
also certain procedures are designated by tech- 
nical terms. However, unlike nouns with their 
common al-‘prefix’ clearly pointing to Arabic 
etymology, it is not always so easy to make a 
decision on whether a Coptic-written verbal lex- 
eme comes from Arabic or not, the more so as 
the morphological richness of the Arabic verb, 
with its breakdown into stems, conjugations, 
and verbal nouns, can complicate the iden- 
tification. Coptic verbal syntax requires only 
two verbal forms, both operating without 
inflexion. Verbs borrowed from Greek into 
Coptic are even restricted to a single basic form: 
they occur in a non-Classical (Greek) infinitive 
form and operate within Coptic syntax as 
(Coptic) infinitives. Similarly, Arabic verbal 
forms seem to be used in Coptic sometimes in 


COPTIC 


their infinitive forms (see examples [1]-[5] 
below), although the difficulty of determining 
vowel qualities (see section 2 above) leaves some 
uncertainty: 


strong verb, Form IV 

(1) akét (< ‘agada IV ‘to boil down, to thicken’) 
— infinitive: 7i ‘gad (cf. imperative ‘a‘gid) 

(2) elbéf (labafa IV ‘to cover’) — infinitive: *ilhaf 
(cf. imperative albif ) 


geminated verbs 

(3) Rera, kere (< qarra ‘to be cold, to be cool’) — 
infinitive: garr 

(4) lepe (< labba ‘to stay’) — infinitive: labb 


Iw 
(5): gazouan (< gazd ‘to conquer, to capture’) — 
infinitive gazawan 


In other cases, however (see [6]-[12]), forms 
similar to the imperative, or even the apocopate 
imperfect (but without subject prefixes), seem to 
underlie Coptic transcriptions: 


strong verb, Form II 

(6) saeid (< sa‘ida II ‘to sublimate’) — imperative: 
sa“id (imperfect yusa“id(u), but infinitive tasTd) 
(7) taperi (< dabara Il ‘to prepare’) — imperative 
dabbir (imperfect yudabbir(u), but infinitive 
tadbir) 


geminated verbs, Form VII 

(8) nhal (<balla VII ‘to dissolve’) — imperfect: 
yanhall(u) (imperative inbalil, colloquial also 
inhall?, but infinitive: inhilal) 


Iw, Form II 
(9) safbi, sabbi (< safa Il ‘to clean’) — imperative: 
saffi (imperfect yusaffi, but infinitive tasfiya) 


Illy, Form IV 

(10) eiSouei (Sawa IV ‘to roast, to fry’) — impera- 
tive: ‘aSwi (or infinitive iSwa’?) 

(11) eicri (< jara IV ‘to carry out’) — imperative: 
ajri (or infinitive ijra’ ?) 

i 

(12) am(m)our (<amara ‘to command’) — 
imperfect: ya’mur(u) (but infinitive ’amr) 

3.3. Function morphemes 


Only one function morpheme probably bor- 
rowed from Arabic has been identified thus far. 
In two Coptic alchemistic treatises, a morpheme 
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6- linking entity terms to each other occurs 
(Stern 1885 passim; Bodl. ms (P)az, 70), which 
is considered to be identical to the Arabic con- 
junction wa-, e.g. cop p-asélas 6 p-alméstik’e 6 
p-assampak ‘take the whey (as-Sirdz) and (wa-?) 
the mastic gum (al-mastakd) and (wa-?) the lily 
(az-zanbaq)’ (Stern 1885:VII, 18-19). In an 
amazing example of written code-switching, the 
same conjunction, although now written in 
Arabic script, is used elsewhere to link Coptic- 
written Arabic nouns: sincipil wa-houlincan wa- 
kalanfour wa-soumpoul ‘ginger (zanjabil) and 
alpinia officinarum (xtlanjan) and (wa-) clove 
(qaranful) and (wa-) nard (sunbul)’ (Chassinat 
I921:155). 


4. INSERTION OF ARABIC WORDS 
INTO COPTIC SYNTACTIC STRUC- 
TURES 


4.1. Nouns 


Due to the strong analytic type of Coptic syntax 
(cf. Hintze 1947a; Loprieno 1995:7), the em- 
bedding of Arabic words into Coptic syntactic 
structures works rather easily. All grammatical 
categories having to do with entity terms, like 
gender, number, and determination, are marked 
exclusively by morphemes belonging to deter- 
miner paradigms (see above), while the gram- 
matical function of nouns is indicated by 
distinctive sentence patterns and function mor- 
phemes. 


(13) P.Lond.Copt. I 487 (Richter 2003): ai-tinak 
ou-alkapele n-at-almisahe 

a=i- [perfective conjugation base + 1 sg. pro- 
noun] ti [predicative infinitive] na=k [dative 
preposition + 2 sg. pronoun] @- [object position] 
ou-alkapele [indefinite sg. article + noun] n- 
[attributive modifier] at- [privative nominal 
base] @ -almisahe [zero-article + noun] ‘I gave 
you a tenancy (al-gabdla) without survey (al- 
misaba)’. 


4.2 Verbs 


Native Coptic verbal lexemes can be realized in 
two forms, the infinitive (including the status 
absolutus and two distinct forms indicating 
close connection with a nominal or a pronomi- 
nal direct object) and the stative (Layton 
2000:124-157). However, Coptic verbs bor- 
rowed from Greek are restricted to the basic 
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form, the infinitive status absolutus, a form 
which can function as a verbal predicate of any 
conjugation pattern, as a verbal noun, and as an 
imperative, depending on the grammatical con- 
text. In the few cases of verbal lexemes bor- 
rowed from Arabic, the same technique occurs, 
as is demonstrated by examples 14-16, each 
showing an Arabic verbal lexeme used as a 
(Coptic) infinitive in two functions, the impera- 
tive and the verbal predicate of a conjugation 
pattern: 


(14) akét (‘aqgada IV) ‘to boil down, to 
thicken’ 

akét mmoz=ou hiéd6-ou-kéht e=f-kere . . . e=k- 
San-bol=f ebol n-3 n-sop k-akét nmo=f Sa=f-rdse 
‘boil [imperative] them down on a fire which is 
cold (garra) ... if you dissolve it 3 times (and) 
you boil [conjunctive conjugation] it down, it 
will be enough’ (Bodl. ms (P) a3, 28-30) 


(15) eiSouei (< Sawa IV) ‘to roast, to fry’ 

eisouei mmo=ou tso=ou kata 3 n-hoou Ssante= 
k-eisouei mmoz=ou ‘fry [imperative] them (and) 
water them during 3 days, until you have fried 
[limitative conjugation] them’ (Bodl. ms (P)a 1, 
f 12) 


(16) saeid 
sublimate’ 

saeid mmo=ou ‘evaporate [imperative] them’ 
(Bodl. ms (P) az, arr) 

nta=f-saeid n-p-assipak n-7 n-sop ‘(I saw the 
master), who evaporated [relative converter + 
perfect conjugation] the quicksilver (az-zibaq) 7 
times’ (Bodl. ms (P) ar, gr) 


(saida II) ‘to evaporate, to 


5. SEMANTIC ISSUES 


In those genres of Coptic texts providing Arabic 
words at all, a great many of the borrowed terms 
are in some way technical. In Coptic scientific 
treatises, we encounter names of planets (e.g. 
as-sooubre < az-zuhara ‘Venus’), constellations 
(e.g. assarataan < as-saratan ‘Cancer’), plants 
(e.g. alk’a-b66r < al-kafir ‘camphor’), spices (e.g. 
alboulboul < al-fulful ‘pepper’), minerals (e.g. 
assipak < az-zibaq ‘quicksilver’), chemicals 
(e.g. alk’iprit < al-kibrit ‘sulphur’), diseases (e.g. 
annikrés < an-nigris ‘gout’), and mathematical 
terms (e.g. alkousdr < al-kusiir ‘fraction’). 
Although it is difficult to estimate their linguistic 
significance, there is good reason to doubt the 
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conclusion drawn by Vycichl (1991:215): “The 
spoken language was full of Arabic words, 
as one can see from a medical papyrus or a 
treatise on alchemy”, for these terms are not part 
of the vernacular vocabulary. Rather, they 
belong to specialized taxonomic vocabularies, 
which in general are subject to special rules of 
borrowability. 

In documentary texts, we meet titles (e.g. 
amira < ‘amir ‘commander’), weights (e.g. 
almatkal < al-mitqal ‘weight of one dinar’), 
measures (e.g. arrépa < ar-rub‘ ‘quarter’), coins 
(e.g. derham < dirham ‘dirham’), book-keeping 
terms (e.g. nabaka < nafaga ‘expenses’), and 
legal words (e.g. dyn < dayn ‘debt of money’). 
Further, there are designations for diverse 
objects, especially vessels (e.g. alkaroore < al- 
garura ‘flask’), clothes (e.g. almicar < al-mijar 
‘cap’), and textiles (e.g. alk’as < al-xazz ‘silk fab- 
ric’), probably referring to specific qualities of 
the respective categories flask, cap, etc. in a 
genus-pro-specie way. At any rate, Arabic nouns 
tend to be used in a specialized, narrower sense 
when taken into Coptic, e.g. alkapele (< al- 
gabala) ‘obligation, contract, etc.’ in the mean- 
ing ‘tenancy’, or alhat (< al-hadd) ‘border’ in the 
sense of ‘bordering estate’, in keeping with the 
technical use of these words in corresponding 
Arabic texts of the same genres. 

Although the total amount of Arabic loan- 
words in Coptic is rather low, there is a conspic- 
uous accumulation of Arabic words in two 
semantic fields: sciences and economy. The first 
might point towards a high esteem for Arab nat- 
ural sciences, established in educated circles of 
Egyptian Christian society, as an eastern coun- 
terpart to the well-known reception of Arabic 
sciences in medieval Spain (cf. Gallego 2003; 
Burnett 1997). The latter may indicate wide- 
spread commercial transactions between Arabic 
and Coptic speakers. But this sociolinguis- 
tic conclusion remains to be proven by broader 
evidence. 
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TONIO SEBASTIAN RICHTER (University of Leipzig) 


Coptic Loanwords 
I. COPTIC SUBSTRATUM 


If substratal influence is understood as “imper- 
fect group learning during a process of language 
shift” (Thomason and Kaufman 1988:38), it has 
to be dealt with separately from ‘loanwords’ 
which are simply ‘borrowings’ (Thomason and 
Kaufman 1988:20ff.). On the phonological 
level, there is no evidence for Coptic substratal 
influence. It is true that in all Egyptian Arabic 
dialects the interdentals have merged with plo- 
sives, a phenomenon to be observed on a large 
geographical scale in other areas with a non- 
Arabic substratum population (mainly the 
Levant, Algeria, Morocco), but since it is found 
elsewhere in isolated points with no such sub- 
stratum (Aramaic, Berber), e.g. Mecca, Aden, 
Bahrain, this might simply be explained by drift 
(cf. the loss of interdentals in most of the 
Germanic languages). 

Of the five syntactic features allegedly due to 
Coptic substratal influence, namely ma tu’‘ud 
‘come on, sit down!’, ahu inti géti, idik fadya 
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‘and here you are, empty-handed!’ (Hinds and 
Badawi 1986:43), d-ana I-malik ‘but I am the 
king!’, kibir ‘annu ‘older than him’, and postpo- 
sition of interrogatives, Diem (1979:50ff.) and 
Palva (1969-1970) have shown that three can- 
not be attributed to a Coptic substratum. Diem 
(1979:52) concludes that only the construction 
of the type kibir ‘annu has to be seriously taken 
into consideration as a case of substratal 
influence. In the case of the postposition of inter- 
rogatives, whose Coptic provenance had already 
been questioned by Munzel (1950), Diem is pre- 
pared to accept the effect of a Coptic substra- 
tum, but only to the extent that one of two 
possible constructions was preferred. Or, as 
Versteegh (1997:106) puts it: “the interference 
that resulted from language contact may have 
consisted not in the emergence of new phenom- 
ena but in the tipping of the balance towards one 
of the existing alternatives. In such cases, the 
learners of Arabic may have been influenced 
by their first language in the selection of the 
alternative”. 

Postposition of interrogatives is, indeed, rare 
in Classical Arabic, although it is obligatory in a 
construct sentence: mawla man? ‘whose client?’ 
(Reckendorf 1977:74) and correspondingly in 
Egyptian Arabic: bét min? ‘whose house?’. The 
interrogative in a partial interrogative sentence 
is therefore found in the same position (slot) 
where the corresponding answer (filler) appears: 
mawla man? — mawla Muhammad; bét min? — 
bét Mubammad; hatigi imta? ‘when will you 
come?’ — bagi bukra ‘I shall come tomorrow’. 
Hence, the postposition of interrogatives in 
Egyptian Arabic is simply the extension of a 
rule. But interrogatives cannot be postponed 
arbitrarily: darabu min? can only mean ‘whom 
have they beaten?’ Answer: darabu Mubam- 
mad. This cannot mean ‘who has beaten him?’ 
The latter would be min (illi) darabu? Answer: 
Muhammad (illi) darabu. Besides, postposition 
of interrogatives in Coptic is not the rule. Till 
(1970:102-103) gives more examples with the 
interrogative in initial position of the sentence 
than in final position (ntok nim? ‘who are you?’ 
but nim ne nai? ‘who are they?’). As for the sole 
‘fairly sure case’ (“einigermafen sicherer Fall”, 
Diem 1979:52), namely kibir annu ‘older than 
him’, the Coptic model would be a construction 
with the preposition e~ero ‘in comparison with’, 
e.g. ‘A is old in comparison with B’ = ‘A is older 
than B’ (Till 1970:77-78). 
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But the Egyptian Arabic construction has also 
to be compared with similar constructions: in 
Algerian and Moroccan Arabic: kbir ‘li ‘older 
than him’; Nigerian Arabic kabir minnu; in 
Southern Arabia akbar ‘annu (more examples in 
Prochazka 1993:75; also Watson 2004:94 for 
Yemen); in Syria and Lebanon (kbar ‘an, xfif ‘an, 
Prochazka 1993:76); and in the dialects (of 
Syrian origin) of the Cukurova (Prochazka 
2002:154 ha-l-bayt ajdid ‘an baytna ‘this house 
is newer than ours’). Consequently, there is no 
reason to assume Coptic substratal influence 
when applying one of Diem’s rules, which says 
that a substratal phenomenon has to be exclu- 
sive. Since kibir ‘annu and similar constructions 
are also common in Algeria, Morocco, Syria, 
and elsewhere, kibir ‘annu cannot be attributed 
to a Coptic substratum in Egyptian Arabic to 
begin with. 

A comparative construction with ‘an is found 
in Classical Arabic, e.g. tadiqu jufinu Iayni ‘an 
‘abaratiha ‘the eyelids are too narrow for her 
tears’ (Reckendorf 1977:214); ?inni ‘ahbabtu 
bubba I-xayri ‘an dikri rabbi ‘I loved the agree- 
able things more than the thinking of my Lord’ 
(Reckendorf 1977:235); li fi tilabi lilmi ginan 
‘an ging’ |-ganiyati ‘I find more satisfaction in 
studying than in the singing of women’ (other 
translations in Wright 1974:III, 141). Cor- 
responding sentences in Egyptian Arabic are: 
yixdim ‘an il-babur ‘it ploughs better than the 
tractor’ (Behnstedt and Woidich 1994:109); il- 
bibim l-axras di, bya‘rif ‘an il-insadn ‘this dumb 
animal knows it better than man’ (Behnstedt and 
Woidich 1987:127, text 23 sentence 5). The 
comparative of the type kibir ‘annu in Egyptian 
Arabic is “possible, but less customary” 
(Mitchell 19 56:90) as it is in other Arabic dialects. 
Were it the normal or the more frequent con- 
struction in Egyptian Arabic, then perhaps a 
Coptic model might have contributed to the 
tipping of the balance between two possible 
constructions of Arabic dialects. But this is 
not the case. 


2. COPTIC LOANWORDS 


One problem when trying to establish the 
etymology of Egyptian Arabic dialect words of 
supposed Coptic origin is that a good deal of the 
lexicon of the Coptic dictionaries is based on lit- 
erary texts, most of them religious, and that con- 
sequently they do not deal extensively with rural 
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or botanical terminology or give a complete list 
of Nile fishes. Many Coptic etymologies given in 
various studies have to be rejected, either 
because they are simply Arabic, onomatopoetic, 
or are not attested in Coptic (see Behnstedt 
1981, 1997; Vittmann 1991). There are, how- 
ever, many rural, botanical, and miscellaneous 
lexical items, which are definitely not Arabic 
and which sound Coptic: bittaw ‘bread loaf’, 
bilinf ‘vegetable earth, mould’, bislif ‘a kind 
of dates’, baruf ‘small peg on the yoke’, dignas 
‘little sparrow’ (Behnstedt and Woidich 1994); 
or plant names like amsut, away, balatay, baSift, 
buruwaks, daradiks, diktay (Tackholm 1974). 
But the Coptic dictionaries cannot help here. 
The initial b- and d- might be interpreted as 
the Coptic masculine and feminine articles pi- 
(pe-) and ti-. 

Intensive research on rural Egyptian Arabic 
vocabulary carried out by Behnstedt and 
Woidich 1994, Henein (1988), Laferriére and 
Ménassa (1974), Riad (1960), Winkler (1936), 
and others has provided much new vocabulary 
for which a Coptic origin could be detected, and 
a recent meticulous examination by Behnstedt 
and Woidich (2005) gives us some 180 ‘valid’ 
lexical Copticisms. Assuming that many names 
of plants and animals, which sound Coptic but 
are not attested in the Coptic lexica, are of 
Coptic origin, and taking into account that the 
rural lexicon has not yet been investigated 
exhaustively all over Egypt, the total rate might 
be estimated up to between approximately 250 
and 300 loans. 

There are some dialect words for which a 
Coptic origin has been claimed, but which can- 
not be localized in Egypt (not in Hinds and 
Badawi 1986; Spiro 1977; Behnstedt and 
Woidich 1994) like Salla ‘scorpion’ (Ishaq 1991: 
III [4]; Schenkel 2002:6) < “Ie; jiffa ‘frost’ (Ishaq 
t991:IV C [2]; Schenkel 2002:28) < caf, cef; 
janafor ‘roof’? (Ishaq 1991:S.I V.2; Schenkel 
2002:22) < cenepor; darafs ‘awl, spike’ (Ishaq 
1991:XX 2; Schenkel 2002:21) < thraps, traps 
‘awl, needle’. 

The phonological representation of Coptic 
sounds in Egyptian Arabic is dealt with by 
Schenkel (2002). With respect to morphology 
Coptic nouns have been integrated into 
Egyptian Arabic either with the definite articles 
p(i-, e-) (masc.) and -ti (fem.) or without: antub 
(rare), antut ~ bantut ‘peg on the beam of the 
plough to which by means of a chain or a rope 
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the yoke is fastened’ < an-t’6b, ham-n-tob ‘nee- 
dle’ (Behnstedt 1981:83; cf. misalla ‘big needle’ 
used in Upper Egypt with the same meaning); 
disida ~ pidya ‘sling of the draught animals on 
the yoke [often made of palm fibres]’ < t-Séte, ti- 
Séti ‘palm fibre’. There is a clear geographical 
distribution in the Nile Delta for forms with and 
without article (see Behnstedt and Woidich 
1985: maps 492, 506: antut ~ bantut, Sidya ~ 
disida). In some cases, Coptic words have been 
interpreted as plurals and a new Arabic singular 
has been formed by reanalysis, e.g. ginw, pl. 
ignaw, or sg. igndwa (igndwt il-balab) ‘date 
stalk, or stem of the date stalk’ (Behnstedt and 
Woidich 1994) < k’nau, knaau ‘yarrow’; or 
gatawi, sg. gatwiyya ‘big basket for transport on 
camels’ < *katooue ‘baskets’ (sg. kat), or verbs 
were borrowed as nouns. 

The following list of Coptic items in Egyptian 
Arabic, which is based on Behnstedt and Woidich 
(2005), only deals with the lexical side and is not 
exhaustive; it covers the following domains: 


i. Christian terminology, e.g. gabanyot, 
jabanyot ‘Lord’s prayer’ < ce- + pe=n(e)idt 
‘our father’; tabba ‘prayer’ < tobh ‘to beg’; 
amnut ‘sexton’? < mmnout ‘porter, door 
keeper’; bds ‘hymn’ < hos ‘to sing’; lubs ‘a 
kind of prayer’ < lobs ‘crown’ used to refer 
to a final stanza in certain hymns; S#rya ‘a 
vessel for frankincense’ < Souré ‘idem’. 

ii. Rural terminology: 

a. measures of capacity: ardabb ‘198 litres’ < 
artab; or raftaw and similar ‘1/4 of a kéla’ < 
re, ra ‘part’ + ftoow ‘four’ = ‘fourth part’. 

b. names of the months only used in agricul- 
ture (cf. Wassef 1971) and farmers’ weather 
maxims: tut hat il-antut! ‘in the month Tut 
bring the small peg [of/to the plough-beam]!’ = 
‘in the month Tat start ploughing!’, baramhdat 
rub il-gét wi hat! ‘in the month Baramhat go to 
the field and bring!’ = ‘harvest!’. 

c. agricultural tools, or names of plough 
parts and implements: furya ‘hoe’ < tori 
‘axe, spade, hand’; hégal, hojal ‘flail’ (Hinds 
and Badawi 1986), ‘rake’ (Behnstedt and 
Woidich 1994), ‘anchor’ (Bishai 1960:42) < 
haukial ‘anchor, hook’; ndf ‘yoke’ < nahb, 
nahbef ‘back’; basxa, bisxa ‘plough sole’ < 
pe-sho, pi-sxo ‘handle of the plough’ 
(another possible etymology in Schenkel 
2002:43, 51); bajrim ‘frog of the plough- 
beam’ < p-cardb, p-kiarom ‘stick’; dibiks, 
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dubuks, and the like ‘the lower and enlarged 
part of the iron whip-stick which serves to 
clean the ploughshare from mud’ < ti-hoks 
‘scratcher’; bays, bés ‘crossbeam on the run- 
ners of the threshing-sledge’ < p-oeis ‘rung 
of a ladder’. 

d. designations relative to irrigation: dimira 
‘season of the Nile inundation’ < temére 
‘idem’; Saldw ‘rope of the water-wheel where 
the jars (‘awadis, gawadis) are fixed’ < Salau, 
Saloou ‘water-wheel or similar’ (Westendorf 
1965- 1977:311); htidya, hudya, and the 
like ‘rear driving pole on a water-wheel’ < 
hote, hoti ‘pole’; Saduf ‘counterpoised imple- 
ment for raising irrigation water’ is not 
attested in Coptic. Schenkel (2002:24) sug- 
gests an Egyptian form *Sat=w-u_'f ‘the one 
with the bucket [lit. water-hose]?’. The origi- 
nal meaning of Saduf in Egyptian Arabic is, 
however, ‘basket’ (cf. Behnstedt and Woidich 
1994, s.v.) and a basket may be used for draw- 
ing the water with the shadoof. 

e. terms designating types of fields, parts of 
them, soil: bars ‘field free from any traces of 
last year’s crops and which consequently can 
be tilled and sown’ < pors ‘even surface’ 
(Brunner in Halm 1979:79); tamy ‘mud [of 
the Nile]’ < t-o(o)me, t-aame ‘mud, clay’; tas 
‘boundary balk’ < ta, t6s, etc. ‘border’; bitm, 
bitn ‘earth wall, mould’ < p-hiten, p-eitn, p-itn 
‘soil, ground’. 

f. diverse: hayy, haya ‘heap of cereals’ < hoi 
‘idem’; Sirs, pl. Siras, SraSS ‘yarrow’ < Sra 
‘yarrow, bundle’. As for maxwal ‘feeding 
trough, hen-house, rabbit-hutch, partition 
made of clay within the house for storing cere- 
als’ < mahoual ‘nest, dovecot’ (Behnstedt 
1981:90), Classical Arabic xawal ‘property’ 
and maxwal ‘food storage room’ used in ‘Asir 
(Dostal 1983:31) or Yemeni maxwalah ‘small 
bowl, tray’ (Behnstedt 1992:3 51) rather sug- 
gest an Arabic origin; a contamination of the 
two forms is, however, conceivable, especially 
for the meaning ‘hen-house’. 

g. rural implements like vessels, baskets: 
binn ‘earthenware bowl for milking’ < hin 
‘vessel, bowl’ (perhaps influenced by 
bann/yibinn ‘to knead the teats of the cow’s 
udder before milking’); bukla ‘water jar’ < 
pe-kle and similar; bibnaw ‘besom made of 
the palm-stalk after the dates had been taken 
off’ < pi-hnau ‘(blossoming) palm twig’ (thus 
Westendorf 1965-1977:380); Sinda ‘mat 
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[hung up] in which fresh cheese is wrapped 
up in order to lose more whey’ < Snte, Senti 
‘basket-work’. 

iii. Names of animals: ba’rur ‘toad’, bagriur 
‘frog’ (similar forms mainly in the oases like 
bagarora, bagarur, bagarura, buglul, else- 
where not attested) < pe-krour; balasén 
‘heron’ < pelkiob; names of Nile fishes like 
Sal ‘Synodontis schall’ < éal; silba ‘Silurus 
mystus’ < ki(e)lboou, celfau; libis ‘Cyprinus 
niloticus’ < labis; biri ‘grey mullet’ < bore; 
and others. Cf. also habya ‘drag net’ < abou, 
abooue ‘idem’ (probably interpreted as a 
plural form). 

iv. Names of plants: burdi ‘papyrus’ (Vollers 
1896:653), barsim ‘clover’ < bersim; burnuf, 
barnuf ‘Conyza dioscoridis?’ (more details 
in Behnstedt and Woidich 1994, s.v.) < 
pernoufe ‘a plant’ (Crum 1939:269); basmin 
‘lotus’ (Vittmann 1991:221); sant(a) ‘acacia 
nilotica’ < t-Sante; hallus ‘type of pondweed’, 
‘cobwebs’ (Hinds and Badawi 1986, s.v.) < 
halous ‘spider web’. 

v. Various: birba ‘temple ruin’ < pe-rpe; juks 
‘crepitus ventris’ < Coksi; bos ‘size, industrial 
starch’ (Hinds and Badawi 1986:112); bus 
‘porridge’ (Bishai 1964:41) < p-oous ‘pap’. 
There are almost no designations of body 
parts having a Coptic origin, only bdfa ‘lung 
of a slaughtered animal’ (Behnstedt and 
Woidich 1994) < p-ouof, bof ‘lung’ is 
attested. 


All told, Coptic loanwords are rare in the 
basic vocabulary of Egyptian Arabic and mainly 
cover a field which can be designated by ‘rural, 
agricultural’ or ‘local natural and local cultural 
items’, which confirms the view of Thomason 
and Kaufman (1988:117): “If the language of a 
shifting population did not contribute lexicon to 
the target language, other than a few words for 
local natural and cultural items, then we can 
conclude that the shifting population did not 
enjoy much social or political prestige”. Some 
Coptic words, however, have been integrated 
even into Standard Arabic, e.g. waba ‘oasis’, 
timsah ‘crocodile’ < *ti-msah (with a problem- 
atic feminine article, the Coptic word msah in 
the dictionaries being masculine, so one would 
expect bimsah!) and haram ‘pyramid’; and one 
word has acquired some _internationality, 
namely tub ‘clay’, which through Spanish adobe 
has even entered into English. 
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Copula b. kana  at-tdlib-u 

be.Pst the-student-Nom 
Arabic root clauses are divided into two distinct fr I-fasl 


categories: verbal and nominal. While the for- 
mer category exhibits a verbal form, the latter 
does not. This is shown in (1) and (2) (Assaharin 
2003:46): 


(1) yu-rdi‘u al-hit-u 
Imp.3.m-breastfeed.s the-mammals-Nom 


sigdra-hu 

babies-his 

‘Mammals breastfeed their babies.’ 
(2) O al-hut-u atwalu— min 

the-mammals-Nom taller than 

at-timsah 


the-crocodile 
‘Mammals are taller than crocodiles.’ 


While the sentence in (1) contains a verb yu- 
rdi‘u ‘breastfeed’ inflected for the imperfect 
tense-aspect category and nominal agreement 
features such as person, gender, and number, the 
sentence in (2) appears without any lexically 
realized verbal form, as indicated by the null 
symbol @. Despite the apparent discrepancy, 
each sentence is considered complete, for it 
fulfills the speaker’s intended meaning. Such 
root clauses are common in Arabic and are sys- 
tematically introduced in grammar and peda- 
gogical textbooks as such. This entry focuses on 
nominal sentences similar to those in (2). First, 
the syntagmatic properties of copular sentences 
are examined. This is followed by a discussion of 
recent approaches to the analysis of copular sen- 
tences. Finally, an analysis of copular sentences 
in Standard Arabic is presented taking into 
account a wide range of issues that are otherwise 
inexplicable and unaccounted for. 


I. COPULAR SENTENCES 


The copula in Arabic has been a topic of interest 
and discussion since the early works of the 8th 
century Arab and Muslim grammarians (e.g. 
Sibawayhi). The examples in (3) all include a 
verbal form except (3d): 


(3) a. ndm-a —_at-talib-u 
sleep.Pst the-student-Nomin 
fi l-fasl 
the-classroom 
‘The student slept in the classroom’ 


in the-classroom 
‘The student was in the classroom’ 


at-talib-u 
the-student-Nom 


c. sa-yakunu 
Fut-be 
fi l-fasl 
in the-classroom 
‘The student will be in the classroom’ 


d. at-talib-u fi l-fasl 
the-student-Nom in the-classroom 
‘The student is in the classroom’ 


If a verbal form, i.e. a copular verb like that in 
(3b) and (3c), is used, the sentence becomes 
ungrammatical, as illustrated by (4). 


(4) *yakunu  at-talib-u 
be the-student-Nom 
fi l-fasl 
in the-classroom 
‘The student is in the classroom’ 


The examples in (3a—-b) and (3c) appear in the 
past and future tenses respectively. They all con- 
tain verbal forms, ndma and kdna in (3 a-b), and 
the copular form sa-yakiinu in (3c). Despite their 
apparent similarities, (3a) contains a regular 
intransitive verb and (3b) and (3c) make use of 
the past and future forms of the copular verb 
kana ‘to be’. The example in (3d), however, does 
not exhibit any verbal form, and as (4) shows, 
the sentence is ungrammatical once the corre- 
sponding copular verb yakanu, the present form 
of kdna, is used. 

The examples in (5) illustrate other types of 
constructions where the present form of the cop- 
ular verb yakzinu is absent. 


maridun 
sick 


(5) a. at-talib-u 
the-student-Nom 
‘The student is sick’ 


b. at-talib-u jar-i 
the-student-Nom _ neighbor-my 
‘The student is my neighbor’ 


c. at-talib-u buna 
the-student-Nom _ here 
‘The student is here’ 


These, together with (3d), show that sentences 
sensitive to the presence of the copula cover a 
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wide range of structures in their predicates. The 
initial Noun Phrase (NP) is followed by a 
Prepositional Phrase (PP) in (3d), an Adjective 
Phrase (AdjP) in (5a), a NP in (5b), and an 
Adverb Phrase (AdvP) in (5c). The diagram in 
(6) represents this variation. 


(6) 
/\ 
NP XP (PP, AdjP, NP, AdvP, *VP) 


In sum, apart from a Verb Phrase (VP), the ini- 
tial NP of the copular sentence may be followed 
by any other lexical category. The intriguing 
question is how to account for the presence of 
the copula in past and future tense contexts 
(3b-c), and its obligatory absence in present 
tense contexts, as shown in (3d), (4), and (5a-c). 


2. ANALYSES OF COPULAR 
SENTENCES 


Within the generative Arabic linguistics tradi- 
tion, a number of analyses have been suggested 
to account for the contrast between (3d) and 
(3b-c), four of which are discussed below. 

The Null Copula analysis assumes that at 
some underlying or representational level the 
Arabic nominal clause contains a verb (Bakir 
1980; Abdul-Ghany 1981; Farghal 1986; Al- 
Waer 1987). Bakir (1980), for example, argues 
that copular sentences are S" (S double-bar) pro- 
jections, with the first NP as topic and its predi- 
cate contained within a lower sentence. He 
argues that the copula and the lower subject 
undergo deletion, yielding the topic NP and the 
Predicate at surface structure. According to this 
analysis (3a) is represented as in (7). 


(7) s" 
BO 
Topic S' 
at-talibu Xe 
the-student 
Vv NP PP 
| | | 
yakunu huwa fi l-fasl 
is he — in the-classroom 


Likewise, Fassi Fehri (1982) argues for the 
presence of a phonetically unrealized head, or a 
copula inserted as null (1993) along with the 
presence of a Tense Phrase (TP) projection. 


5°07 


Despite the apparent success that such analy- 
ses have enjoyed, case assignment and the oblig- 
atory presence of the copula in certain contexts 
constitute a major challenge to the Null Copula 
analysis. Bahloul (1994:201), for example, 
shows that the ungrammaticality of sentences 
such as (8b), where “the presence of the copula 
in a present/timeless context is not even 
optional” militates against the Null Copula 
analysis. 


(8) a. gad takunu I-ard -u 
may be the-earth-Nom 
mustadirat-an 
round-Acc 


‘The earth may be round’ 


b. *qgad ’ard -u 
may the-earth-Nom 


mustadirat-un 
round-Nom 


Benmamoun (2000:42-43) questions the validity 
of the Null Copula analysis on the basis of case 
assignment. The copula, like transitive verbs and 
other functional words in Arabic, assigns accusa- 
tive case to the predicate. See (9), where the 
ungrammaticality of (9b) is attributable to the 
accusative case. This establishes the inadequacy 
of postulating deleted or null copulas in such con- 
structions; a copula should assign the same case, 
be it overt, deleted, or null. 


(9)a. kana t-talib-u marid -an 
be past the-student-Nom_ sick-Acc 
‘The student was sick’ 


b. at-talib-u marid-*an/un 
the-student-Nom_ sick-* Acc/Nom 


The Small Clause analysis draws on apparent 
similarities between the absence of a copula in 
Arabic copular sentences and their counterparts 
in certain English constructions, specifically 
‘small clauses’, which are bracketed in (10): 


(10) a. I find [the course challenging] 
b. They consider [Mary an excellent 
teacher] 


The small clause in (10a) consists of a noun 
phrase and an adjective phrase, while that in 
(rob) contains a subject noun phrase and a predi- 
cate noun phrase. These small clauses look simi- 
lar to the Arabic copular sentences in (5a) and 
(5b), respectively. By analogy to such English 
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structures, Mouchaweh (1986) argues that Arabic 
copular sentences are best analyzed as small 
clauses. Rapapport (1987) argues the same for 
Hebrew, whose copular constructions are simi- 
lar to those in Arabic. Like small clauses, copu- 
lar sentences lack any verbal or tense phrases. As 
a result, English small clauses (toa—b) and Arabic 
copular sentences (5a—b) are all generated within 
the structures in 11: 


(rz) a. AP b. NP 
fe OX / \ 
NP WwW NP N’ 

| | 

A N 


Attractive as this analysis may appear, it falls 
very short of accounting for certain peculiarities 
of the Arabic copular construction. Benmamoun 
(2000:39-42) provides ample evidence against 
the small clause analysis. He shows, for exam- 
ple, that unlike small clauses embedded under a 
tensed matrix, copular sentences have fixed tem- 
poral reference. He also provides evidence from 
case assignment, WH-movement, and the distri- 
bution of negative polarity items, showing that 
copular sentences are not small clauses. He pro- 
poses instead that they are clauses with tense 
projections, and establishes a correlation be- 
tween the inherent features of the functional cat- 
egory “Tense’ as being specified or unspecified 
for a [+V] feature and the surfacing of the cop- 
ula to check such features. 

Temporal interpretation, however, is not by 
itself a sufficient condition for the presence or 
absence of the copula. Aspect, mood, and modal 
elements play crucial roles as well. Any adequate 
account of copular sentences must also address 
the systematic absence of the copula in examples 
like (12a) and its obligatory use in others like 
(12b) and (13)-(21). These illustrate contexts 
that condition the use of copula in Standard 
Arabic: temporal (12), atemporal (13), aspec- 
tual (14-17), modal (18), and mood contexts 
(19-21). 

The examples in (12) show the sensitivity of 
the copula to the [+/— past] feature. The copula is 
systematically absent when the described event 
is not located prior to the moment of speech, as 
in (12a). On the other hand, the copula is sys- 
tematically present when the event is located 
prior to the moment of speech, as in (12b). 


COPULA 


i. Temporal context (present, past): 


(12) a. *y-akun-u r-rajul-u fi 
is the-man-Nom in 
d-dar-i 


the-house-Gen 
‘The man is in the house’ 


b. *(kana) r-rajul-u fi 
was the-man-Nom_ in 
d-dar-i 


the-house-Gen 
‘The man was in the house’ 


ii. Atemporal context (true in the past, present, 
and future): 


The examples in (13) show that events that 
are true in the past, present, and future do not 
trigger the use of the copula. In other words, 
statements with no temporal anchor do not 
require the presence of a copular verb. 


(13) a. *takunu I-ardu mustadiratun 
is the-earth-Nom round 
“The earth is round’ 


b. *yakunu ramadanu Sabru 
is Ramadan-Nom month 
s-styam-i 
the fasting-Gen 
Ramadan is the month of fasting’ 


iii. Aspectual context (habitual): 


Referring to recurrent events as in the case of 
habit description calls for the obligatory pres- 
ence of the copula, as illustrated in examples 
(14)-(17). In these examples, the recurrence 
effect or habitual meaning is mediated through 
the presence of the adverbs Gdatan-md ‘usu- 
ally’ as in (14), ‘indama ‘when, whenever’ as in 
(15), binama ‘when, whenever’ as in (16), and 
lamma ‘when, whenever’ as in (17). Omitting 
such temporal adverbs results in ungrammati- 
cality. Their presence is therefore a necessary 
condition in licensing the copula. 


(14) a. ddatan-ma *(y-akun-u) 
usually is 
r-rajul-u ft d-dar-i 
the-man-Nom in _ the-house-Gen 
‘The man is usually in the house’ 


b. *y-akuin-u r-rajul-u fi 
is the-man-Nom in 
d-dar-i 


the-house-Gen 
** The man is in the house’ 
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(15) a. ‘indama *(y-akuin-u)  r-rajul-u 
when is the-man-Nom 
marid-an fa-inna-hu la y-ubali 
sick-Acc then-that-he not 3rd-cares 
“When/ever the man is sick, he does not 
care any more’ 


b. *y-akuin-u —r-rajul-u—— marid-an... 


“The man is sick’ 


bina* (-akunu) fi d-dar-i 

when be.tst.sg in the-house-Gen 
>-akun-u murtab-an 

be.rst.s relaxed-Acc 

‘When/ever I am at home, I feel relaxed’ 


b. ?-akunu fi d-dar-i 
murtab-an 
‘*T am in the house, I am relaxed’ 


(16) a. 


--akun-u 


(17) a. lamma *(y-akun-u) t-taqs-u 
when is the-weather-Nom 
jamil-an >-akiin-u = murtah-an 


beautiful-Acc J-am relaxed-Acc 
‘When/ever the weather is beautiful, I 
feel relaxed’ 


b. * y-akuin-u t-taqs-u jamil-an ... 
‘* The weather is beautiful . . .’ 


iv. Modal context (will, may, must, and can): 


The examples in (18) show another context 
where the presence of the copula is obligatory. 
The use of modals such as sawfa ‘will’ as in 
(18a), gad ‘may’ as in (18b), yajibu ‘an ‘must’ 
as in (18c), and y-astati‘-u ‘an ‘can’ as in (18d) 
in nominal sentences requires the copula. 


(18) a. sawfa *(y-aktin-u) r-rajul-u 
will is the-man-Nom 
waqif-an 
standing-Acc 
‘The man will be standing up’ 


b. gad *(y-aktin-u)  r-rajul-u 
may is the-man-Nom 
waqif-an 


standing-Acc 
‘The man may be standing up’ 


c. yajibu ?an *(y-akun-a) r-rajul-u 
must is the-man-Nom 
waqif-an 
standing-Acc 
‘The man must be standing up’ 


so9 
d. y-astati‘-u ‘an *(y-aktin-a) 
3rdm-can-s is 
rrajul-u mudir-an 


the-man-Nom_ director-Acc 
‘The man can be a director’ 


v. Mood context (interrogatives, conditionals, 
and imperatives): 


Finally, the presence of such mood markers as 
wh-constituents matd ‘when’ as in (19a), con- 
ditionals ’in, law ‘if? in (20a—b), and impera- 
tives in (21) necessitates the obligatory 
spelling out of the copula. 


(19) a. mata *(y-akun-u) ‘abu-ka 
when is father-your 
fi d-dar-i 
in the-house-Gen 
‘When is your father at home?’ 


(20) a.’in *(kana) I?ustad-u 
if be.m.s the-professor-Nom 
najib-an... 


successful-Acc 
‘If the professor is successful . . .’ 


b.law *(kdna) 


if be.m.s 


l?ustad-u 
the-professor-Nom 


marid-an... 
sick-Acc 
‘If the professor were sick . . .’ 
(21) a. *(kun) ?ustad-an najib-an 
be.m.s professor-Acc  successful-Acc 


“Be a successful professor!’ 


b.la* (t-akun) gabiyy-an 
not 2-be.m.s_ silly 
‘Do not be silly!’ 


It should be clear, then, that the presence or 
the absence of the copula is not limited to cases 
such as those in (12a-b) where the sentential 
temporal structure is based on present and past 
tense interpretations. It must be extended to 
include correlations with other functional cate- 
gories, specifically aspectual, modal, and mood 
markers. 

As a result, any adequate analysis of Arabic 
copular sentences must provide an adequate 
account of functional categories, since their 
presence not only affects the syntagmatic prop- 
erties of sentences (i.e. the presence of a copular 
verb for grammaticality) but, more importantly, 
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the semantic interpretation and propositional 
truth value. On that basis, the structure in (22) is 
hereby adopted as a schematic representation 
for copular constructions. It stipulates that sen- 
tences are projections of Modal Phrases (MP), 
similar to Inflectional Phrases (IP) but with 
much more interpretive power, and that modal- 
ity is a major sentential component which 
includes functional categories (see Bahloul 
1994:7-30 for more details). 


MP 
/ \ 
Spec M’ 
/ \ 
M° XP (VP, NP, PP, AdjP, AdvP, etc.) 


(22) 


This alternative analysis, based on Bahloul 
(1994), agrees in principle with the feature-sen- 
sitivity spirit advocated in Fassi-Fehri (1993) 
and Benmamoun (2000). It differs substantially 
from both in that it relies on the selectional 
properties of functional categories, and in par- 
ticular the Modal Phrase (MP). The head of the 
Modal Phrase (M°), selects a VP in the presence 
of such modal features as Tense, Aspect, 
Modality, and Mood. Functional features need a 
lexical host, hence a verbal form is selected. In the 
absence of any functional feature in M®, it selects 
other categories such as NPs, PPs, AdjPs, and 
AdvPs. A Functional Feature (FF) may therefore 
be postulated as a triggering mechanism, whereby 
a positive value specification ([+FF]) yields a VP 
selection while a negative value specification 
([-FF]) results in the selection of other non- 
verbal categories. This generalization is repre- 
sented in (23a) and (23b). 


MP 
/ \ 
Spec M 


(23) a. 


Me XP 
[+FF] | 
vP 


MP 
/ \ 
Spec M’ 
/ \ 
M° XP 
[-FF] | 
(NP, PP, AdjP, AdvP, etc.) 


COPULA 


Under this analysis, the original sentences in 
(12a) and (12b) would have the representations 
in (24a) and (24b): 


MP 
/ \ 
Spec M’ 
/ \ 
Me PP 
[-FF] / \ 
Spec P’ 
rrajul-u | \ 
Pe NP 
fi d-dar-i 


MP 
/ \ 
Spec M’ 
/ \ 


M° VP 
[+FF] A \ 
kana; 
Spec Vv 
rrajulu |  \ 
vo PP 
t, fid-dar-i 


(24) a. 


(24) b. 


3. CONCLUSION 


This entry focuses on copular sentences in 
Arabic and the contextual conditions which trig- 
ger the presence and/or the absence of a copular 
verb. Syntagmatic properties of copular sen- 
tences are first highlighted by showing various 
contexts under which the copula is not used. A 
number of approaches to the analysis of copular 
sentences are then discussed and an analysis of 
Standard Arabic copular is presented that 
takes into account a wide range of contextual 
triggers such as tense, aspect, modal, and mood 
markers. The analysis advocates a model which 
places modality at the center of the sentence 
structure and derives Arabic root clauses, copu- 
lar and non-copular, on the basis of types of fea- 
tures in M?°. 
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MaAuHER BAHLOUL 
(American University of Sharjah) 


Corpus Linguistics 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Corpus linguistics is a branch of > computa- 
tional linguistics, but its object of research is 
restricted to large collections (corpora) of 
authentic language data. Just like computational 
linguistics, corpus linguistics shares with com- 
puter sciences and electronic engineering an 
interest in natural language processing. Corpus 
linguistics tries to profit, as much as possible, 
from computational means and techniques. On 
the other hand, computer sciences and electronic 
engineering are more and more aware of the 
challenges natural language processing offers 
and, in their turn, they profit from what corpus 
or computational linguistics bring forth. 

When asked about his views on modern cor- 
pus linguistics, Chomsky is said to have replied: 
“Tt doesn’t exist”, while characterizing corpus 
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linguistics as butterfly collecting (Aarts 2000: 
6-7). More recently, Kay (2004) fulminated 
against the dominance of statistical and corpus- 
based approaches to language processing, while 
Farghaly (2004) observed that, though neces- 
sary, statistical and corpus-based approaches 
“are not sufficient to address all issues involved 
in building viable applications in Natural Lan- 
guage Processing”. On the contrary, two basic 
introductory works (Manning and Schiize 1999; 
Jurafsky and Martin 2000) objectively discussed 
the possibilities and impossibilities of corpus- 
based research. One gets the impression that 
corpus linguistics is an issue and therefore does 
indeed exist. 

Arabic corpus linguistics (Ditters 1990) is the 
study of linguistic phenomena through large col- 
lections of Arabic data. In order to handle large 
collections of data in a methodologically ade- 
quate, comprehensive, and consistent way, the 
application of computational means and the 
availability of machine readable corpora are pre- 
requisites for corpus linguistics. There is a strong 
argument in favor of following a corpus-based 
approach concerning written Arabic, almost a 
foreign language to all of its users as it is taught 
and learned at school: without any native speaker, 
this variety is nonetheless the unique and univer- 
sal language for the entire Arab world, used in 
almost any form of written communication. 

As far as ‘spoken’ Arabic is concerned, the 
term is ambivalent. First, it may refer to a verbal 
approximation of the literary variety, used, with 
a varying degree of proficiency, as a formal lan- 
guage in mosques, other religious places, on 
radio and television, as lingua franca between 
educated Arabs, and on formal occasions. 
Second, it may refer to a language variety, within 
the Arab world, almost exclusively learned in a 
domestic environment and diversified into 
numerous Arabic dialects, all with different sub- 
categories, each with their own native speakers. 
As a consequence, ‘Arabic speech’ data may 
belong to the first, to the second or, by language 
interference, to an ‘in-between’ category. We 
reserve the term ‘spoken literary’ Arabic for the 
former, and ‘spoken’ Arabic for the latter cate- 
gory of data. ‘Blended’ spoken Arabic for the 
‘in-between’ category of data will not be taken 
into consideration here. 

Corpus-based research concerning spoken 
Arabic is still in its early stages. A coherent and 
univocal formal script for spoken Arabic data 
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has still to be developed and agreed upon. Once 
this has been done, such a description should be 
able to account for numerous different dialects 
of spoken Arabic, each with its own variants. 
Corpus-based research concerning spoken liter- 
ary Arabic is usually reduced to a transcript in 
its textual equivalent. One could qualify this 
‘approach’ as a fatal mistake or conclude that it 
is better than nothing. 

In what follows, McEnery and Wilson (2001) 
will be followed as a guideline for the discussion 
of such issues as the collection of data (in itself 
not a corpus linguistics activity, but rather a pre- 
requisite); data collections; data (pre)process- 
ing; data (pre)processing tools; problems in data 
collecting; and research objectives. 


2. THE COLLECTION OF DATA 


The availability or the collection of linguistic 
data is a prerequisite for corpus linguistics. It is 
never its final objective. In most cases, data are 
gathered in the framework of academic or com- 
mercial research projects. In subsidized pro- 
jects, e.g. DIINAR-MBC (2005), data and 
results are usually available at no charge or for 
a nominal fee. 

An Arabic text or a speech corpus should be 
machine-readable. There is a general consensus 
about this feature of corpus linguistics. Matters 
such as sampling, representativeness (as far as 
geographic spread, text varieties, semantic do- 
mains, age, gender, and target groups are con- 
cerned), the form, the script or the size of an 
Arabic corpus heavily depend on the objectives 
of the research (see below, 7). 

Proposals for the gathering of a representa- 
tive, machine readable corpus of Arabic data 
have been made on numerous occasions (e.g. 
Ditters and Moussa 1995; Zughoul 1997). 

Ways to collect data vary. There are the error- 
prone ways of keying-in or making an analog 
recording. On the other hand, the scanning in of 
text data is nowadays of high quality. Moreover, 
digital recording and the digitization of analog 
recording are better than before, but here all 
depends on the quality of the (pre)processing of 
encoded pertinent data. 

The road to obtain data via publishers and 
broadcast providers is accessible (e.g. Al-Hayat 
2005), but this road is still undermined by copy- 
right problems. The Web is a prime source for 
collection (e.g. Arab Media 2005), apart from 
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the by now almost solved problem of copyrights 
on web-provided data, given the fact that Web 
sources deliver materials free or with restricted 
log-in (see below, 4). 

The Arab world itself is eager to make avail- 
able, via Web-based sources, their sociocultural, 
scientific, historical, and religious fundamental 
texts. The textual data of Ouran, Hadit and 
Tafsir, Classical and contemporary Arabic 
poetry (Arabic Poetry 2005), Arabic literature 
(e.g. AlAdeeb 2005), as well as many other data 
are available in character mode via the > 
Internet. 

Arabic text and speech corpora are available 
from the Linguistic Data Consortium (LDC 
2005), the European Language Resources 
Association (ELRA 200 5a), as well as via other 
sources (see also below, 8). Means used in, and 
results from, subsidized research projects are 
usually freely available. For example, in a proj- 
ect (DIINAR-MBC 2005) sponsored by the 
European Union, a toolkit for the processing of 
Arabic text data has become available. For 
research purposes, the IRSIT and the KUN-cor- 
pora of electronic textual data (content details 
can be found in DIINAR-MBC 2005) have also 
become available, while the impressive data col- 
lection of another partner in the project (IERA) 
had to be kept out of the deliverables, due to 
copyright issues (see below, 4). 


3. DATA COLLECTIONS 


One of the first electronic collections of Arabic 
text data is stored in the Oxford Text Archive 
(Ota 2005). This database of electronic text data 
comprises transcribed files of Badi‘ az-Zaman 
al-Hamadani’s Magamat, early Arabic epistles, 
and a corpus of modern Arabic prose samples. 
For more details about this early collection, as 
well as for information about other, at the time 
electronically available, Arabic text corpora see 
Ditters and Moussa (1995). 

Many researchers, both within and outside 
the Arab world, at the academic level or in the 
commercial sector, use privately collected and 
electronically stored authentic Arabic data col- 
lections for distinct research purposes. The 
University of Nijmegen houses a collection of 
digitized text, speech (mostly Moroccan dia- 
lects), and digitized video (geographically spread 
over the Arab world in the form of news and 
background actualities), gathered for research 
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and teaching purposes. At other centers, similar 
but as yet unregistered collections are being used. 

Some institutions and individuals are active 
in centralizing information about electronic 
Arabic corpora and act as providers. Nikkhou 
and Choukri (ELRA 2005b:3 6-37) present peri- 
odically updated information about available 
Arabic text and speech corpora together with a 
short description and mention of the provider. 
The Linguistic Data Consortium (LDC 2005) 
houses Arabic raw data collections as well as 
annotated Arabic corpora (see below, 7). Al- 
Sulaiti (2005a) includes a link to a listing of 
existing Arabic linguistic data collections. 
Moreover, in al-Sulaiti (2005b), everyone is 
invited to share information about available 
data with others, by means of a questionnaire. 

As far as bilingual and multilingual corpora 
are concerned, research on a Spanish—Arabic 
parallel corpus has been commented upon in 
Samy, Sandoval, and Guirao (2004). Inter- 
national institutions, mainly the United Nations 
at different levels, produce textual documents in 
Arabic as well as in a variety of other languages, 
which enables the compilation of bi- and multi- 
lingual parallel corpora (including Arabic), dif- 
ferentiated in a large number of semantic 
domains. In the literary sector, mainly privately 
owned, electronically stored Arabic source data, 
with a translated version in parallel form, are 
being used for research purposes. 

As far as speech databases are concerned, 
Orientel is a recently completed project aiming at 
the development of speech-driven applications 
for the Mediterranean and the Middle East (Iskra 
a.o. 2004). As for speech-corpora, the dialectal 
Arabic telephone speech corpus (Maamouri a.o. 
2004), the Broadcast News Speech corpus 
(Choukri a.o. 2004), and the (commercially 
developed) Sakhr speech databases (Ghali 2004) 
should be mentioned. 


4. PROBLEMS IN DATA 
DISSEMINATION 


Arabic text and speech data, also in digitized 
form, are liable to copyright and intellectual 
ownership restrictions. Commercially available 
corpora are sold with the approval of the author 
for use under specific conditions. Organizations 
such as ELRA (2005a) and LDC (2005) provide 
‘approved’ data collections saving the user much 
laborious effort. 
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The ‘value’ of Arabic corpora depends heavily 
on the correct digitized reproduction of the 
source material, as well as on a transparent 
description of the annotation used. In tagged 
corpora the reliability of the tagging is as impor- 
tant as the verifiability of the tagging with the 
source material. 

With privately gathered collections a still un- 
solved problematic area of issues is encountered, 
such as original copyright; the ownership of an 
enriched data collection; the right to disseminate 
an enriched corpus; and the area wherein 
authentic data or enriched material can be used 
(publications, the classroom, computer labora- 
tories, or on a local or Web-based server, etc.). 

On the other hand, there is a general consen- 
sus that Arabic data published via public broad- 
casting systems, radio and television, satellite, 
cable, the Web, or otherwise, should be regarded 
as freely available. 


5. DATA (PRE)PROCESSING 


Electronically available Arabic text or speech 
data can be stored as is: it is ‘raw’ data. In con- 
trast, text or speech data may be ‘enriched’ or 
‘annotated’ in one way or another. However, 
according to Leech (1993), it should be possible 
to remove the annotation from the annotated 
corpus in order to revert to the raw corpus. The 
annotation scheme should be well documented 
or in accordance with standards like the Text 
Encoding Initiative (Ide and Véronis 1995; TEI 
2005; El Hachani 1998; Ramzi 2000) in order to 
allow for identification of the text or speech 
sample concerned. 

A naive form of enrichment consists in the 
manual, error-prone, introduction of tags, only 
to get them electronically reproduced in a subse- 
quent search for these labels later. Another mat- 
ter is the automatic removal of any non-relevant 
information from the data (page numbers and 
any other non-linguistic insertions in linguistic 
text research, stopgaps and background noise in 
linguistic speech research) or the automatic 
insertion of labels relevant to specific research 
objectives. Practices to enrich Arabic data col- 
lections include: 


5.1 Parts-of-speech annotation 


Parts-of-speech annotation refers to the assign- 
ment of a code to each lexical unit for its place in 
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a given sequence (Freeman 2001). For some lan- 
guages (in the case of English text data or with 
the closed corpus of Latin data), the combina- 
tion of a parts-of-speech tagger, conjugation, 
and declension paradigms, as well as lexical list- 
ings, a useful enrichment of the authentic data 
can be obtained. With inflection-rich languages 
such as Arabic (Khoja 2001), or tonal-based lan- 
guages the development of a parts-of-speech tag- 
ger becomes almost as complicated as a formal 
grammar describing the morphosyntactic struc- 
ture of ‘raw’ linguistic data. 


5.2 Lemmatization and stemming 


The lemmatization and stemming of corpus 
data refer to the reduction of tokens into types, 
of words into their respective lexemes or into 
their basic stem (Dichy 2001; Kadri and Nie 
2004; Khoja 2005). This is not a trivial issue, 
since syntactic parsing relies on a reliable 
description of the phonomorphological and lex- 
ical properties of the language involved, in this 
case Arabic. 


5.3. Parsing 


Parsing refers to the marking of relationships 
and dependencies of basic morphosyntactic cat- 
egories at a higher level of linguistic description. 
The results of the parsing are usually represented 
in the form of derivation trees, labeled bracket- 
ing, or indented sequences, closely resembling 
the structure of a tree diagram or derivation tree. 

Most of the parsing is done by means of con- 
text-free phrase structure grammars (ElNaggar 
1990). One may distinguish full parsing (i.e., 
aiming to provide an analysis of the sentence 
structure that is as detailed as possible) and 
skeleton parsing (i.e., aiming to provide only the 
broad lines of the sentence structure, mainly in 
terms of constituents). 

Instead of a type of context-free phrase struc- 
ture grammar, a combination of grammar for- 
malisms can be used or a different grammar 
approach may be applied (Ditters 2005), for 
instance the combination of immediate con- 
stituency with dependency (AGFL 2005; Ditters 
2001), constraint grammar (Karlsson a.o. 1995), 
Definite Clause Grammar (Mehdi 1987), the Tree 
Adjoining grammar (Lahmeur 2004) and the 
Prague dependency approach (Hajié a.o. 2004). 

Other formal models that comply with the 
implementation condition (i.e., that a compiler 
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should be available) are (head-driven) generalized 
phrase structure grammar (Achit and Azzoune 
2004), as well as a number of finite-state algo- 
rithms (Beesley 2001; Beesley a.o. 1989; Kiraz 
1998, 2001). 


5.4. Relationships and dependencies 


The marking of relationships and dependencies 
between the elements of a constituent or 
between constituents is one form of semantic 
annotation (Haddad and Yaseen 2001, 2003). 
Another form is the marking of semantic fea- 
tures of words in a text. In information retrieval 
the extraction of head-modifier pairs is an ade- 
quate approach. Using this approach on ‘raw’ 
data may be the ‘best’ example of a ‘good prac- 
tice’ (Ditters and Koster 2004). At any rate, cor- 
pus linguists should for all purposes formulate 
their questions to data in such a way that ‘raw’ 
data can be accessed. 


5.5 Discourse and text linguistic annotation 


Discourse tags frequently occur in the annota- 
tion of speech corpora. For Arabic, we are not 
yet at the level of coherent and consistent dis- 
course marking attained in English (Stenstrém 
1984). For annotated Arabic text corpora a 
form of marking of colloquial interferences 
could be meaningful. 

Anaphoric resolution is one of the most prob- 
lematic issues in the automatic parsing of 
corpora (Chalabi 2004). Therefore, in tagged 
corpora anaphoric annotation (the marking of 
pronoun reference) is frequently used. In the pars- 
ing of ‘raw’ data this tricky problem has to be 
solved at a descriptive level going beyond sen- 
tence boundaries. 


5.6 Phonological and phonetic annotation 


During the early stages of the exploitation of 
computational means, Arabic textual data have 
been represented in different varieties of scarcely 
annotated and often inconsistent transliteration 
and transcription adaptations (OTA 2005). A 
‘one-to-one’ representation of graphemes is, 
nowadays, a universally accepted standard, 
except for some, even electronically available, 
encyclopedic works such as the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, serial works (Perspectives on Arabic 
Linguistics), periodicals (Arabica), and other 
peer-reviewed publications (Nikkhou 2003; 
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Krauwer 2004) on Arabic or Arab world related 
matters. By now, for almost all platforms, a uni- 
versally accepted and adequate encoding format 
(Unicode UTF-8, 2005), both for the reproduc- 
tion of textual data in Arabic characters or in a 
coherent transcription format, and for the pho- 
netic representation of spoken Arabic data, even 
with stress marking, is available. 


5.7. Prosody 


Prosody goes beyond the level of segmental dif- 
ferentiation into simple phonemes and concerns 
the marking of sounds and pertinent features at 
higher levels of linguistic description, such as 
stress, intonation, rhythm, meter, and rhyme. In 
the Arabic domain, there are studies on prosod- 
ics (McCarthy 1981; McCarthy and Prince 
1990, 1996; Safa, Abdel Nour, and Rajouani 
2001). Other studies are related to acoustic 
analysis and modeling (Mawhoub 2004; Bayeh 
a.o. 2004). However, researchers in this field 
could still learn substantially from existing 
descriptive frameworks for prosody such as 
O’Connor and Arnold (1961). 


5.8 Problem-oriented tagging 


Problem-oriented tagging (Haan 1984) is the 
insertion of markers in an annotated or ‘raw’ 
data collection for facilitating the individual 
objectives of a researcher. It is evident that this 
form of annotation might lack consistency, com- 
prehensiveness, as well as usefulness for other 
users of the material. However, this form of 
annotation certainly makes sense. A global 
search for quotation marks in a machine-read- 
able Arabic text corpus and their subsequent 
marking could, for example, pinpoint colloquial 
interferences. 


5.9 Multi-level annotation 


Multi-level annotation is a generic term for the 
marking of elements belonging to the different 
levels of linguistic description, for example mor- 
phosyntactic description (Khoja a.o., forthcom- 
ing) and the multi-level annotation as applied by 
the Prague school (Smrz a.o. 2002; Smrz and 
Pajas 2004). 


6. DATA (PRE)PROCESSING TOOLS 


Concordancers (e.g. MonoConc Pro 2005; Col- 
locate 2005; Paraconc 2005), global textual ana- 
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lyzers and frequency software (e.g. WordSmith 
and MicroConcord), and many other tools are 
found at Textanalysis (2005); lemmatizers 
(Stevens 2005), machine translation systems, 
parsers (analyzers as well as generators for differ- 
ent language levels) (Beesley 2001; Buckwalter 
2002; Habash 2004), speech-to-text converters, 
stemmers, (parts-of-speech) taggers, text-to- 
speech converters, tokenizers, and other tools for 
the processing of machine-readable Arabic text 
and speech data are available or being developed. 
Al-Sulaiti (2004) and Khoja (2005) provide more 
information about Arabic corpora and analyzing 
tools (— computational linguistics). An advanced 
Web search will provide up-to-date information 
(e.g. Buckwalter 2005) 


7. RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


For diachronic and/or synchronic lexical pur- 
poses a saturation point, concerning the size of a 
corpus, will never be reached (Hoogland 2003). 
For syntactic research, a sample of 20,000 
words is an adequate starting point, since the 
descriptive power of a formal grammar should 
be tested on another sample in a cyclic process of 
testing and correction. Research on individual 
authors can be upgraded according to age level 
and completed with the analysis and final appre- 
ciation of their collected works. 

Studies on text or speech varieties should be 
based on a broad range of (identifiable vs. 
anonymous) authors and speakers, including as 
many genres and semantic domains of the topic 
concerned as possible, with mention of the geo- 
graphical origin of the actors, age, sex of the 
source and the target group, as well as informa- 
tion about the geographic spread of the target 
group of receivers. Applications using learn- 
ing algorithms will start with a few text lines 
or recorded utterances, being automatically 
increased during the learning process. 

In summary, for the analysis of linguistic data 
in order to obtain verified results, for the testing 
of linguistic hypotheses on authentic data in 
order to arrive at a verified theory, for the con- 
struction of particular data collections (elec- 
tronically available), and for synchronic or 
diachronic, general or specific domain wordlists 
and dictionaries, the use of corpora is essential. 
Moreover, for the development of learning algo- 
rithms, tools for information retrieval, and 
text-to-speech and speech-to-text converters, 
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linguistic knowledge and machine-readable cor- 
pora are required. 


8. RESOURCES 


LDC (2005), ELRA (2005a), some academic 
institutions (among many others the universities 
of Lyon-2 and Nijmegen: DIINAR-MBC 2005), 
as well as individual researchers (Khoja 2005; 
Al-Sulaiti 2005), are intermediaries in the ex- 
change of ‘raw’ or (partially and/or fully) anno- 
tated collections of authentic, machine readable, 
Arabic text or speech data. 

Usually, the exploitation of available corpus 
linguistics resources depends on in-house skills, 
research and/or teaching objectives, available 
means, as well as long-term objectives. The 
LDC-approach (Maamouri a.o. 2003-2004; 
Maamouri a.o. 2004; Maamouri a.o. 2004) 
remains close to a stable, linguistically ‘safety 
first’ strategy. In the meantime, a ‘faction’ (the 
Prague School), eager to exploit available data 
for the testing out of new theoretical concepts in 
combination with more advanced technological 
means, has become active (Zemanek 2001; Smrz 
a.o. 2002; Smrz and Pajas 2004; Hajié a.o. 
2004; Smrz 2005). Finally, it is worth mention- 
ing the development of speech-driven applica- 
tions for the Mediterranean and the Middle East 
(Iskra a.o. 2004). 
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EVERHARD DITTERS AND JAN HOOGLAND 
(University of Nijmegen) 


Courtesy Expressions — Politeness; 
Greetings 


Creole Arabic 


rt. ARABIC-BASED CREOLES 


Arabic-based pidgins and creoles have two 
profiles. The better-attested one consists of a 
range of varieties, more or less closely related 
historically, spoken, or once spoken, in the cen- 
tral and east African countries of the Sudan, 
Uganda, Kenya, and Chad. In this area the vari- 
eties are no older than about 150 years. In true 
pidgin/creole fashion, the varieties emerged 
within a short period of time and have developed 
into a language not mutually intelligible with any 
other variety of Arabic and having a radically dif- 
ferent grammatical structure. The second group 
consists of fragmented attestations of pidgin vari- 
eties. These include an enticing text from the 
r1th-century geographer al-Bakri and a short 
report on a pidgin variety in the contemporary 
Persian Gulf (— pidginization). 
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2. HISTORY 


The emergence of the pidgins/creoles in the 
Sudan is not so much a consequence of events 
in the roth century as an embodiment of its his- 
tory. Its medial origins begin in 1820 when 
Muhammad Ali, the Khedive of Egypt, started 
his conquest of the Sudan. Egyptian control of 
the Sudan spread steadily, and in 1849 a Major 
Salim led the first expedition, a trading expedi- 
tion, down the Nile River into the southern 
Sudan. Thereafter, a floodgate of trading expe- 
ditions made their way through the great Sud 
swamp during its high water period, and in 1854 
the first permanent trading settlement was estab- 
lished near present-day Wau. Ivory was the 
lucrative product of the southern Sudan, and 
within a decade the region was crisscrossed with 
trading camps, the German explorer and scien- 
tist Schweinfurth reporting that by 1869 camps 
were located at a distance of every 18-21 miles, 
connected by a good transportation system. 

The establishment of the camps changed the 
social relationships in the south decisively, and 
it is here that the origins of the Arabic pidgin/ 
creole varieties are to be found. Certainly, the 
advent of Muhammad Ali’s army in the northern 
Sudan and its heavy reliance on non-Arabic 
speakers, especially Nubian and slave recruits, 
would have led to the spread of second language 
interference (Wellens 2003:13). However, the 
classic conditions for the development, spread, 
and stabilization of a pidgin/creole variety 
became established only in the southern Sudan. 

The southern Sudan and the adjoining areas 
in northern Uganda, eastern Central African 
Republic and the Congo Republic is, and was in 
the second half of the 19th century, a highly mul- 
tilingual region with groups speaking various 
languages mainly from the central (e.g. Mamvu, 
Mangbetu, Moru-Madi, Bongo Lendu) and 
eastern Sudanic (Bari/Kakwa, Lotuko, Dinka, 
Nuer, Shilluk) language families. 

The abrupt opening of the southern Sudan pre- 
sented a communicative challenge. The trading 
camps were established throughout the southern 
Sudan and adjoining regions (see Map 1) and 
they were linked by a dense communications net- 
work. Schweinfurth’s statistics (Mahmud 1983; 
Owens 1990:222) estimated that as early as 
1869 nearly a fifth of the entire population, some 
60,000 individuals, was resident in the camps. 
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Of these, at most only a quarter were native 
Arabic speakers from the northern Sudan, Egypt, 
and elsewhere (officials, itinerant traders from 
Kordofan/Darfur, soldiers), the rest southerners 
of various ethnic and linguistic origin. A lingua 
franca was needed. The situation replicates the 
unbalanced demographics which have been 
reconstructed for the development of other cre- 
ole languages: when the dominant lingua franca, 
in this case an Arabic dialect, spreads among a 
population where second language (Lz) speakers 
vastly outnumber first language (L1) speakers, 
pidginization is assured, and creolization, the 
nativization of the pidgin is possible. Whether 
creolization occurs depends on the sociopolitical 
environment. 

Briefly, what probably happened in the south- 
ern Sudan between 1854 and 1888 is the follow- 
ing. Three broad social classes emerged in the 
south: the native population not resident in the 
camps; southerners, and increasingly their off- 
spring, who served in the camps; and the com- 
manding elite of the camps, composed of Arabs, a 
few Europeans, and Nile Nubians from the north- 
ern Sudan and southern Egypt. The camps them- 
selves changed their status by 1878, when the 
Egyptian government, under pressure to stop 
slave trading, transformed the armies of the camp 
traders into government soldiers. From the rela- 
tively plentiful eyewitness reports from the 
era, many of high scholarly and scientific quality, 
by authors such as Petherick, Baker, Junker, 
Schweinfurth, Gessi, Casati, Emin Pasha, Stanley, 
and Jephson the following can be distilled. 
Tensions existed between all three groups, and 
indeed continually increased. The trading camps, 
originally outposts for gathering ivory, became 
bases for slave raiding, thus alienating the non- 
camp population. Within the camps there was an 
explicit divide and rule policy, whereby different 
southern ethnic groups were mixed as much as 
possible to prevent one from becoming dominant. 
When the Mahdist troops appeared in the south- 
ern Sudan in 1885, tensions between the two 
camp groups came to a head, and a number of 
mutinies by the southern soldiers occurred. Many 
of the Arabs and Nubians, moreover, sympa- 
thized with, or supported the Mahdi outright, 
generally against the opposition of the southern 
soldiers. 

The crystallization of a stable Arabic pid- 
gin/creole may be sought in the class of southern 
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Map t. The Sudan, Chad, East Africa 
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government soldiers and their families. Linguis- 
tically, they were highly heterogeneous, and 
their numerical predominance, under the best of 
circumstances, would have hindered a rapid 
acquisition of something close to a normal 
Arabic dialect. In any case, conditions for such 
acquisition were deeply unfavorable, given the 
social and political cleavage within the camps. It 
may be assumed that a pidgin/creole Arabic 
developed among this group. The final act, full 
creolization as a native language, was played out 
not in the Sudan, but in East Africa. Emin Pasha, 
governor of Equatoria, had withdrawn with a 
remnant troop of soldiers into what it is now 
Uganda. He was rescued there by Stanley, who 
took Emin and many of the Egyptian officers 
and their families to the Indian Ocean coast. 
Many of Emin’s followers, however, stayed on in 
Uganda, were co-opted into the King’s African 
Rifles, and formed the core of the present-day 
East African Nubi, speaking the language they 
brought with them from the Sudan. 
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3. THE VARIETIES EMERGING FROM 
THE SUDAN 


Three distinct varieties of pidgin/creole Arabic, 
tracing their origins to the southern Sudan of the 
roth century, can be distinguished. 


East African Nubi, also known as > Ki-Nubi, 
is spoken by between 30,000 and 50,000 
people (Khamis 1994:51). Khamis estimates 
10,000 of these live in Kenya, where Kibera 
in Nairobi is their greatest area of concen- 
tration, the rest in Uganda, Bombo, and 
Kampala seeing the largest concentration. 

— Juba Arabic. This is a variety mutually 
intelligible with Nubi, spoken in the southern 
Sudan. It probably originated at the same 
time as Nubi, preserved among Emin’s sol- 
diers who stayed in the southern Sudan and 
among other elements of the population who 
had been part of the camp population. In- 
fluence via remigration from Uganda cannot 


i. 
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be ruled out, however. Mahmud (1983) 
reports that it is nativized in the southern 
Sudan, i.e. a creole, though at the same time 
it serves as a lingua franca not only in the 
southern Sudan, but among the southern 
Sudanese diaspora in general. Its total po- 
pulation of speakers is therefore hard to 
discern. 

iii. Turku. This is a variety described in a single, 
rather incomplete work (Muraz 1929). Itisa 
pidgin variety spoken in Chad, which Tosco 
and Owens (1993) suggest was introduced 
originally into the area by soldiers of Rabeh, 
who fled the southern Sudan in 1879 after 
being defeated by Gessi. In present-day > 
Chad, lingua franca Arabic is spoken as a 
non-native variety by nearly half of the pop- 
ulation, more than 2,400,000 people (Jullien 
de Pommerol 1997:96), which is three or 
four times more than the native Arabic 
speakers in the country. This Arabic encom- 
passes many varieties, some of which qualify 
as pidgins. As no descriptions exist, it is 
impossible to gauge whether Turku can be 
considered an ancestor of present-day L2 
Chadian Arabic varieties. 


4. East AFRICAN NUBI 


The most complete and detailed descriptions are 
those for East African Nubi (Owens 1977, 
Heine 1982), particularly Wellens (2003) on 
Ugandan Nubi, and so this variety will serve as 
basis for the grammatical sketch, only minimally 
supplemented by observations from fieldwork. 


4.1 Phonology 
4.1.1 Consonants and vowels 
p t k 
b d g 
m on n 
f s 5 h 
Vv z 
c (= tf) 
j (= d3) 
Lr 
w y 


Wellens (2003:38) notes that Standard Arabic 
phonemes may, correctly or not, be imported via 
learned pronunciation, t, d, h, x, g (e.g. babar~ 
baxar ~ bahar ‘sea, lake’). The tap /r/ may also 
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be realized as retroflexed, and in some dialects 
varies with /l/. Geminates are very rare, tenna 
‘our’ (variant of 'tena). 


Nubi has a balanced 5 vowel system. 
i u 
e ro) 


4.1.2 Syllables and stress 
(Stress is indicated here by an apostrophe before 
the stressed syllable. ) 

The most common syllable types are CV, VC 
(initially only), V and CVC (see 4.3 below). 


'tam-su-ku ‘grab, take’, ju-'a ‘houses’, ‘a-ki-li 
‘food’, li-' fil ‘elephant’. 


Additionally -CC occurs in specific sets of 
clusters (e.g. NC), and CC- initial is similarly 
attested, but restricted to specific clusters (e.g. 
Cw). 


‘bwangiri ‘cheeks’, 'skul ‘school’, 'sems ‘sun’. 


Stress is contrastive, both lexically and morpho- 
logically 


‘saba ‘seven’, sa'ba ‘morning’ 

‘bagara ‘cow’, baga'ra ‘cattle’ 

‘kasulu ‘wash’, ka'sulu ‘washing’, kasu'lu 
‘washed’, 'kdsvlu ‘to wash’. 


Heine’s (1982:27) report of contrastive lexical 
tone for Kenyan Nubi has never been confirmed 
(by Owens, Khamis, or Wellens or equally Miller 
or Watson for Juba Arabic); rather, lexical tone 
contours are always predictable once the stressed 
syllable has been identified. Wellens (2003:43), 
did, however, show that a tonal contrast is the 
basis of the distinction between the gerund vs. 
infinitive vs. finite base, ka'sulu/'kdsulu/'kasulu as 
in (11) below. 


4.1.3. Phonological processes 

The most striking phonological process is the 
tendency to eliminate vowels in fast speech, par- 
ticularly high vowels. In fast speech, therefore, 
CVC syllables are quite common. 


'gezima — 'gezma ‘shoe’ 
‘asurubu — ‘asrubu ~ ‘asrub ‘drink’ 
‘kasulu > ‘kasul ‘wash’ 
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The tendency is strongest in unstressed, word- 
final syllables, though Wellens notes that even in 
the passive form a final stressed -u may be 
deleted after -m, n, 1, f, b, gi-raka'b ‘being 
cooked’. Owens reports that final high vowels 
may be realized voiceless, rather than being fully 
deleted. There is a tendency to avoid monosylla- 
bles, so a word like geru ‘change’ will not neces- 
sarily undergo -u deletion. 

Deletion of the final vowel will lead to a sylla- 
ble realignment which cuts across word bound- 
aries, as in 

(‘ana) 'am-su-ku ‘i-ta > 'amsuk ‘ita > 'am- 
su-'ki-ta ‘I caught you’ 

Wellens notes the entire phonological com- 
plex associated with vowel deletions is ex- 
tremely variable. It may not happen, though if 
it does it is more likely to occur inter alia in the 
contexts noted above than elsewhere. 

Stem-internal vowels show a strong tendency 
towards a front-back vowel harmony, with the 
low mid vowel /a/ occurring in both sets: /i, e, a/ or 
/u, 0, a/, beredu ‘wash’ vs. asurubu ‘drink’. A sim- 
ilar vowel harmony tendency is attested across 
morpheme, sometimes word boundaries as well. 
The verb prefix gi- or the preposition fi, for exam- 
ple, will assimilate to a following /u/, gu-lo'go 
‘finding’, fu'dul ‘in the shade’. In Owens (1977) it 
is represented as a regular phonological rule, 
though Khamis (p.c.) reports that in Bombo it is 
more characteristic of older speakers. 


4.2 Nominals 


4.2.1 Inflectional categories 

The only inflectional category is number, SG/PL, 
though the majority of nouns have no morpho- 
logical plural. Wellens gives 5 broad classes. 


i. Stress shift to final syllable: yo'wele/yowe'le 
‘boy(s)’ 

ii. Ablaut: ke'bir/ku'bar ‘big [sg./pl]’ 

iii. Suffixation of various elements(always 
accompanied by stress shift), 'tajir/taji'r-in 
‘rich person(s)’, 'seder/sede'r-a ‘tree(s)’ 

iv. Suppletion: 'marya/nus'wan — ‘woman/ 
women’. This may be supplemented by (iii), 


nuswa'n-a 

v. Prefixation: (Bantu loans only), mu'ze/wa- 
'ze ‘old man’ 

4.2.2 Modifying categories 


The word nas (cf. a'nas ‘people’) + sg. or pl. 
noun may act as a collective, mass, or type 
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marker: ‘nas sede'ra ‘trees’, ‘nas ‘akil ‘food- 
stuffs’, 'nas ka'mis ‘those with name of Khamis’. 
The demonstratives are as follows. 


near far 
SG (ujwe'de,'de_ 'na'de ~ 'nade 
PL dol'de, ‘dole 


(1) ka'lam we'de 
‘this problem’ 


Wellens observes that when used predicatively, 
(u) 'wede has initial stress. 

Wellens suggests that an opposition wai/waid 
vs. ‘de marks an indefinite or non-specific vs. 
definite opposition. This opposition is not syn- 
tacticized, however: indefinite nouns may occur 
unmarked, and definite nouns (i.e., identified 
either textually or pragmatically) may be 
unmarked, or marked by de. 

Adjectives follow the noun, and may agree 
with it in number. al, ‘ali, ab, 'abu before the 
adjective mark a relationship as habitual. 

(2) a'jolab sa'kar...'ma ‘alisi a‘jol ab 
ke'bir 

‘a young person shouldn’t insult an old 
person’ (Wellens 2003:78) 


The cardinal numbers are as follows: 1-10: 
‘wai, ti'nin, ta'lata, ‘arba, 'kamsa, 'sita, 'saba, 
ta'maniya, '‘tisa, ‘aSara; 11-19:  i'daSar, 
it'nasar, tala'taSar, etc.; 20-90: isi'rin, tele'tin, 
etc., 100: 'mia. Digits precede tens, 'kamsa u 
si'tin ‘65’. 

A possessor noun follows the possessed and is 
marked by ta. 


(3) ku'baya ta 'plastik 
‘a plastic cup’ (Wellens 2003:83) 


In what have variously been called compounds 
(Wellens, Heine) and inalienable possessed 
nouns (Owens), the za will be omitted. 


(4)  su'nun Ii'fil 
‘teeth elephant’ = ‘trunk’ 


'kasma ‘bab 
‘mouth door’ = ‘doorstep’ 


Except for ‘kila ‘each’ and jina ‘diminutive 
marker’, all modifiers follow the noun. 


4.2.3. Pronouns 
There are two sets of personal pronoun, which 
may be termed general and possessive. 
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general 

SG PL 

‘ana ‘ina 

‘ita ‘itokum/itakum 
‘uo/'uwo ‘'umon/'umwon 
possessive 

SG PL 

ta'yi ‘tena 

‘taki ‘tokum/'takum 

'to ‘toumon/'tomwon 


The general pronouns are used as subjects, direct 
objects, and objects of prepositions. The recip- 
rocal pronoun is ba'dum/'badu. The reflexive 
repeats the subject pronoun. 


(5) ‘ana 'du'g ana ‘T hit myself’. 


4.3. Theverb 

The verb is inflected for tense/aspect, impera- 
tive plural, passive, and two degrees of non- 
finiteness. 

The tense/aspect markers are the prefixes 
bi- ‘future’, gi- ‘present progressive’. A non- 
inflected verb stem is basically a past tense. In 
the active voice a nominal or pronominal (see 
above) subject is obligatory. 


(6) 'uwo ‘ja, ‘uwo gi-'ja, '‘uwo bi-'ja 
‘he came, he is coming, he will come’ 
‘ina ‘kelemu no-umon, ‘ina gi-'kelemu 
no-'umon, ‘ina bi-'kelemu no-'umon 
‘we talked to them, we are talking to them, 
we will talk to them’. 


The sequence bi-gi is possible in principle, 'wvo 
bi-gi-'arija ‘he will be arriving’. The unmarked 
tense meaning may be overridden by contextual 
factors. 

A passive-like verb is formed by shifting stress 
to the final syllable, objects remaining in their 
post-verb position. 


(7) bi-ku'bu 'moyo ‘water will be spilled’ 
cf. 


(8) mere'ku 'de bu-'kubu 'moyo 
‘The child will spill the water’ 
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The broader meaning of this construction is that 


of an unspecified agent, so even intransitive 
verbs occur in it. 


(9) gi-ari'ja 
PROG-arrive.PAS 


‘someone is arriving/they are arriving’ 


The imperative has the same form as the basic 
stem. In the plural the suffix -kum or -'tokum is 
attached. 


(10) 'kelemu no-'umon 
‘speak to them!’, 


gum-kum 
‘wake-ye up!’ 


There are two nominal forms. The gerund is 
formed by placing stress on the penultimate syl- 
lable, while an infinitive, first identified by 
Wellens (2003), has initial stress, and a raised 
tone on the second syllable. 


(11) a'rija ‘arriving’, 'drija ‘to arrive’ 


The semantic difference between the two is 
slight, though the gerund generally expresses the 
result of an action, the infinitive the process 
itself. However, there are contexts where only a 
gerund can occur. 


(12) a'bidu ta ka'lam 
‘beginning [GER] of a problem, the 
beginning of a problem’ 


(13) umon ‘rua fi ‘gaba fi ‘gata 
they go to forest to cutting.IN 
la'kata 
Fwood 


‘They went to the forest to cut wood’. 


A small set of verbs, including all loans from 
Swahili, have a fixed stress on a non-initial syl- 
lable, e.g. ‘ita ni'situ ‘you forgot’, ni'situ ‘some- 
one forgot/forgetting’. 

Reduplication conveys the idea of plurality or 
diffuseness (see also Miller 2003). 


(14) tu'raal 'kub-ku'bu 'uo ma 


soil which pour-pour.PAS it with 
‘namna ta dus'man 

means of war 

‘The soil which was strewn because of 
war... (Wellens 2003:141) 


Affixes are generally marked only once on a 
reduplicated verb, as in (14) where only the sec- 
ond verb bears the passive stress shift. Wellens 
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also gives examples, however, where both mem- 
bers shift stress. 

Nubi has verbs which besides functioning as 
main verbs serve as auxiliaries, preceding the 
main verb and conveying various aspectual and 
modal meanings, e.g.: ‘kan ‘anterior marker’, 
gurwa ‘immediate future’, 'rua ‘intention’, ‘ja 
‘inchoative’, ‘arija ‘to return, again’, 'gum ‘to 
stand up, inchoative’, 'gen/'gai ‘to sit, remain, 
durative’, ‘agideri ‘to be able’, 'abidu ‘to begin’, 
etc. Segmental inflectional markers usually 
occur only before the first verb, though with 
specific verbs may occur after the auxiliary (16). 
Usually, supra-segmental inflections are marked 
on each verb in a chain (15). 


(15) ‘kan gu-ru'wa raka'bu 
if PROG-go.PAS — cook.PAS 
‘akili ‘ma 
food not 


‘If food will not have been prepared’ 
(Wellens 2003:117) 


(16) 'ter ‘gen gi-'guna ___je'de 
bird sit PROG sing like that 


‘The bird keeps singing’ 


kan + future bi- forms a counterfactual. 


(17) kan ‘ita  bi-'kelem  n-ena 
was you FUT-say _ to-us 
“You should have told us’ (Wellens 2003: 
TES) 


Non-verbal sentences have a number of special 
tense and mode markers, including 'kun ‘tempo- 
rary state, presumptive, inchoative’, 'kan ‘past’, 
‘fi ‘existential’ 'mafi ‘negative existential’ 


(18) ‘ragi de ‘kan fi ‘be 
man DEMwas at home 
‘The man was at home’ 

(19) ‘asede '‘mafi ka'lam 
now existnot problem 
‘Now there is no problem’. 

4.4 Other word classes 


Common prepositions include: fi ‘at’, min 
‘from’, gi'dam ‘in front’, 'wara ‘behind’, 'kabla 
‘before’, ma ‘with, by means of’, ze ~ je ‘like’ and 
na ‘to, for’. Adverbs include ‘ini ‘here’, (i)'na 
‘there’, bo'yi ‘far’, ge'ri ‘near’, m'bari ‘yester- 
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day’, waltum'bari ‘day before yesterday’, 
‘bukra/sa'ba ‘tomorrow’, ‘asa/'asede ‘now’, 
na're/'nare ‘today’. 

Question words are mu'nu ‘who’, su'nu 
‘what’, mi'ten ‘when’, ke'fin ‘how’, ma'lu ‘why’, 
ya'tu ‘which’, kam ‘how many’, musu ‘tag 
marker’. They remain in the position of the noun 
they replace. 


(20) ita  endis_ 'sente kam 
you have money how much 
‘How much money do you have’? 


Conjunctions include ma/wa/u ‘and’, la'kin 
‘but’, gal ‘dependent clause’, ke/ke'de ‘subjunc- 
tive marker, 'kan ‘if’, ba'kan ‘when’, ladi ‘until’, 
ja/je ‘as if, as’. The relative marker is abu or al as 
in (14). ‘ya is a focus or topic marker. 


(21) 'umon ba'kan  sa'‘kari, ba'ba ‘de 
they when young father DET 
ja a'yan 
became | sick 


‘When they were young, their father 
became ill’. 


(22) yere'ku' ‘ya a'dan 'to 
child FOC ears his 
‘The child’s ears are not there’. 


ma 
not 


Note that the topicalized NP leaves a pronomi- 
nal trace. 

The negative marker is 'ma or 'mafi, which 
occurs sentence final. 


(23) ‘ina — gi-'dusman_ mafi 
we PROG-fight not 
“We are not fighting’. 


5. East AFRICAN DIALECTS 


Although mutually intelligible, there are dialect 
differences in Nubi. Kenya Nubi, for instance, 
maintains etymological *§ to a greater degree 
than does Ugandan, e.g. su'nu ‘what’, Semsi ‘sun’, 
(C)VC syllables are tolerated to a greater degree 
(asrubu ‘drink’), and the negative, usually ma, 
occurs before the predicate. Wellens (2003) 
remarks in a number of places on differences 
between Bombo Nubi and that of northern 
Uganda (e.g. Gulu, Arua). Systematic studies are 
lacking, however. 
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6. JUBA ARABIC: DECREOLIZATION 


Juba Arabic of the Sudan has essentially the same 
structure as Nubi (see Watson and Ola 1984) and 
is mutually intelligible with it. However, it differs 
in two important ways, both of which greatly 
increase its overall variability relative to its East 
African sibling. First, because it is a non-codified, 
non-implemented (Owens 2004) lingua franca 
with L2 speakers far outnumbering L1, it is sus- 
ceptible to various influences, which in their total- 
ity tend to increase variability in the language. 
First, variation may derive from the speakers’ L1s 
(Vincent 1986). Secondly, what might be termed 
general developmental strategies may be applied 
differently for different populations of speakers. 
An example here is Miller (2001), who shows that 
the complementizer gali < gaal ‘to say’ has ex- 
panded beyond its original use of ‘to say’ to mark 
propositional complements of perception and 
cognition. 


(24) uwo gi-ayinu — gali_ ~mumkin 
he PROG-see say perhaps 
ita kan bineya bata 
you if girl bad 


‘He realizes that perhaps you are a bad girl’. 


However, there is considerable variation, Miller 
suggesting that urban varieties are more system- 
atic in the contexts where gale may be used than 
are rural ones. 

Thirdly, variability derives from the decreoliz- 
ing pressure of the dominant Sudanese Arabic. 
Mahmud (1979; also Versteegh 1993) describes 
how the Creole Arabic verbal prefixes (see 
above, 4.3) tend to get replaced by the imperfect 
prefixes of the Sudanese Arabic verb. What 
Mahmud terms a basilectal variant (i.e., close to 
the variety described above) will see the prefixes 
replaced by ba, ta-, ya- among speakers closer to 
Sudanese Arabic. 


(25) zaman nna gi-atanu mrukaka 
past we PROG-grind grinder 
‘In the past we used to grind on the grinder’ 


VS. 


(26) rajab jaman aksan madrasa. awlad 
Rajaf PAST best school boys 
ya-alimu kweyis 
YA-learn well 
‘Rajaf was the best school. Boys used to 
learn well’ 

(Mahmud 1979:210) 
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Still, it is not clear that a ‘classic’ post-creole 
continuum is in place. Looking at Mahmud’s 
data structurally, the regular ablaut distinctions 
which are the basis of the perfect/imperfect verb 
forms in Arabic are not attested, for instance. 

A study by Abu Manga and Miller (1992) 
conducted among ethnic non-Arab southern 
and western Sudanese immigrants to Khartoum 
would appear to confirm that the post-creole 
continuum is not the best model for representing 
the Juba Arabic/colloquial Arabic contact. In a 
corpus-based study with eleven participants 
they note (1992:168ff.) that the perfect/imper- 
fect conjugations, including inflectional ele- 
ments, are for the most part ‘correctly’ used. 
There is no scale-like movement from Juba 
Arabic to colloquial, such as the post-continuum 
model requires. There is variation in the domi- 
nant Arabic dialect, Western Sudanese or 
Khartoum, but this is a separate variational 
parameter. With the exception of one speaker, 
the Juba Arabic verb does not appear to be an 
alternative for this group, deviations from a col- 
loquial norm potentially being interpretable as 
Lz acquisition problems. 

At the same time, they note that there are a 
number of features (e.g. lack of gemination, use 
of definite article) where the southern segment 
of the study appears to be influenced by Juba 
Arabic norms. Furthermore, Miller (2002) 
observes that Juba Arabic continues to be a sym- 
bolic identity marker among southerners in the 
diaspora. Juba Arabic thus continues to exist in 
Khartoum but perhaps as an alternative lan- 
guage to colloquial Arabic. More research is 


needed. 


7. HISTORICAL, COMPARATIVE, AND 
CREOLE LINGUISTICS 


The comparative linguistics of creole languages is 
more complicated than that of ‘regular’ lan- 
guages, as the classic comparative method gives 
only partially satisfying explanations as to why 
a creole is as it is. Probably 80 percent of the 
Nubi vocabulary derives from colloquial Arabic, 
and sound correspondences can be established 
according to the classic comparative method 
(Owens 1985; Pasch and Thelwall 1987). Briefly, 
correspondences, which are all but perfectly reg- 
ular, include loss of emphasis, pharyngealization, 
gemination, and vowel length, and x/g > k: rudu 
‘to return’ < rudd-u, kasulu ‘to wash’ < gasalu or 
xasalu, teri ‘bird’ < tér. 
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Common, but often idiosyncratic changes 
include loss of final non-nasal obstruents and a 
marked tendency towards CV syllable structure: 
‘be ‘house’ < bét, tu'ra ‘earth’ < turab, but also 
'danab ‘tail’ < danab, '‘aseti ‘lion’ < asad. 

Defining the precise source of the pidgin/cre- 
ole structures requires considerable care. Note, 
for instance, that although Standard Arabic t 
always corresponds to Nubi tf, ti'nin ‘two’, the 
correspondence t > t was not listed as a perfectly 
regular one, since it should be assumed that 
Nubi inherited only ¢, the change from f > t hav- 
ing become established throughout the larger 
Sudanese dialect area centuries before Nubi 
came into existence. Considering all dialects in 
the region, correspondences which look like 
indicating changes may in fact represent simple 
inheritance. For instance, most dialects of the 
western Sudanic region (— Subsaharan Arabic), 
including some found in the Sudan, lack pha- 
ryngeals altogether, and these could have been a 
source of ancestral Nubi. It was noted that Nubi 
displays vowel harmony, but vowel harmony is 
characteristic not only of Western Sudanic 
Arabic, but also of most of the substrate lan- 
guages of the southern Sudan. 

Yet, comparisons with varieties of Arabic only 
partly solve the question of where Sudanic pid- 
gin/creole originates. Certainly, it can be said 
to have massively simplified its morphology 
vis-a-vis Arabic. Such simplification is known to 
be typical of pidgins/creoles generally: in- 
deed, McWhorter (1998) argues that it defines a 
creole type language. However, creoles are also 
assumed to eschew supra-segmental lexical and 
grammatical marking, even the Atlantic creoles 
with their rich substratum of tonal West African 
languages. Yet, Nubi uses stress shift, in one case 
coupled with tonal contrast, to distinguish no 
less than four categories in the verb (basic stem, 
passive, gerund, infinitive) and the noun (some 
singulars vs. plural). This is explicable in terms 
of neither the classic comparative method, since 
the pidgins/creoles innovate categories not pres- 
ent in colloquial Arabic, nor in terms of com- 
mon creolization processes (Owens 2001). 
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College Park Maryland) 


Culture and Language 
1. INTRODUCTION 
How the Arabic language shapes and is in turn 


shaped by its various cultural contexts is a com- 
plex question. This is so for a number of reasons. 
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Although some aspects of culture become 
encoded in language, we have not yet reached 
satisfactory understanding regarding the many 
ways in which language and culture do (and do 
not) reflect and shape each other. Culture is not 
only that which can be described positively on 
the basis of a set of explicit or implicit patterns 
of behavior, beliefs, and values, but also that 
which conceals. All cultures socialize their mem- 
bers into treating their own values and behaviors 
as ‘natural’ while alternatives are ‘hidden’ in 
that very same process. Hence, what is con- 
cealed also needs to be brought out. Com- 
parative perspectives are particularly useful in 
this regard. 

Moreover, there is not just one kind of Arabic 
language and one Arab culture, while there is 
also a multiplicity of other languages and cul- 
tures that interact with the larger ‘Arab’ cul- 
tures. Kurds, Berbers, Nubians, Copts, Jews, 
Greeks and Armenians (among others) have 
been living side by side with Muslim Arabs for 
centuries. Some of these communities predate 
the arrival of Islam. Finally, many aspects of the 
social and cultural lives of Arabic remain to be 
empirically investigated so that in certain areas 
our knowledge is insufficient (but see Chejne 
1969; Doss and Miller 1996). 

Given such limitations and the vast scope of the 
topic addressed here, it is perhaps wise as a first 
step to acknowledge the constraints and not aim 
for an exhaustive but superficial treatment (for a 
review of sociolinguistic and anthropological 
works in this area, see Haeri 2000). In this brief 
entry on language and culture, little is said on 
what has historically been considered the ‘High 
Culture’ of Islamic civilization. There already 
exist ample resources for consultation (Hodgson 
1974; Hourani 1991). The aim here is to explore 
the contemporary Arab world and to examine the 
dynamics of language use in several domains of 
everyday life: art, religion, education, and poli- 
tics. The majority of sources cited here are limited 
to scholarly works in the English language. 

A brief note needs to be made of the terms 
used in this entry to refer to the Arabic language. 
The full name of the written language in the 
Arab world is al-luga al-arabiyya al- > fusha 
‘the eloquent Arabic language’. — ‘Classical 
Arabic’ will be used for this term. Non-Classical 
varieties of Arabic are called Gmmiyya ‘com- 
mon’. For the latter, vernacular Arabic instead of 
the more usual ‘colloquial Arabic’ will be 
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employed. The modifier — ‘colloquial’ can 
describe a style within a language, for example 
‘colloquial English’. Otherwise it cannot be 
applied to entire languages. The term —> 
‘Modern Standard Arabic’ will be discussed in 
the section on modernization. 


2. THE SOUND OF WORDS: 
RELIGION, POETRY, AND 
AESTHETICS 


Among literary genres, poetry occupies a spe- 
cial place in diverse Arab cultures. Aesthetic 
sensibilities are created and honed by exposure 
to poetry recited orally on many occasions. 
Thousand-year-old epic poems continue to be 
performed (Reynolds 1995). There is a long- 
standing tradition of transforming some of this 
poetry into highly popular songs renovated by 
new generations who still listen to old but unfor- 
gotten singers such as Umm Kulthum in Egypt 
(Danielson 1997) and Nazim il-Ghazali in Iraq. 
A profound affinity for poetry feeds into and 
is in turn inspired by oral recitations of 
the Ouran, whose language (Classical Arabic) 
is viewed as beautiful, powerful, inimitable 
by humans, and as a reservoir of crucial knowl- 
edge for Muslims. Non-Arab Muslims hold 
similar views. 

A number of factors have contributed to 
shared senses of aesthetics among Muslims with 
regard to the language. There are highly devel- 
oped and melodic styles of reciting the Qur’an 
(Nelson 1985; — tajwid) that are heard in the 
mosque, on the radio, on television, in recitation 
competitions, and on special occasions in vari- 
ous venues. The evocative call to prayer (adan), 
that marks the time of each daily prayer and 
more generally organizes the passage of time 
from early morning to night, is broadcast 
from mosques, radio, and television. Believing 
Muslims memorize the five daily prayers as well 
as Qurr’anic séras ‘chapters’. These are learned 
at home or at (religious) school. Associations are 
formed from childhood between calendrical 
rituals, for example, the fasting month of 
Ramadan, and special séras. All these practices 
of listening and reciting create a consciousness 
of the language and its beauties. This ‘sound- 
scape’ is integral to a sense of community that, 
depending on what aspects we examine (poetry 
and songs with or without the religious uses), 
contribute to an Arab and/or Muslim identity. 
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One of the most interesting features of the 
social life of Classical Arabic is that, on the one 
hand, it has been the prime vehicle of a large 
body of highly regarded texts central to Islamic 
civilization in theology, the sciences, linguistics, 
and literature. On the other hand, it has had a 
more inclusive social life as an oral/aural lan- 
guage — in prayers, recitations, poetry, and 
songs. The memorization and performance of 
these do not require formal schooling. Hence, 
across the centuries and at present a far larger 
number of people participate in the oral life of 
the language than in reading the historical texts 
or in writing. 

The prominence of poetry in the diverse cul- 
tures of the Arab world is demonstrated by the 
fact that for many it is a part of daily life. Among 
the Awlad ‘Ali Bedouin of Egypt, Abu-Lughod 
(1986) found that ginndwas ‘little songs’ are used 
by women to voice sentiments and feelings that 
they otherwise rarely articulate. According to 
Abu-Lughod, they are “lyric poems, like Japanese 
Haiku in form”, whose main themes are love, 
longing, and honor (1986:27). For the tribes of 
North Yemen, poetry is a “cultural practice” that 
is “both the creation of art and the production of 
social and political reality in the same act of com- 
position” (Caton 1990:21). One of the most 
important uses of poetry in this region is for the 
settlement of disputes. Caton demonstrates how 
feuding parties in North Yemen sometimes use 
poetry to persuade their enemies rather than coer- 
cive force: “What Western people might find 
strange, Khawlani tribesmen take for granted, 
namely, that politics and poetics are inseparable” 
(1990:155; see also Miller 2002). 

While poetry, whether in Classical or vernac- 
ular Arabic, is an old and integral part of what 
Arab cultures share, there are more recent gen- 
res of prose that have become increasingly 
important (Cachia 1990). Among these are 
plays, short stories (Hafez 1993), novels (Allen 
1982; al-Musawi 2003), radio and television 
serials, films (Shafik 1998; Armbrust 1996), and 
comic strips (Douglas and Malti-Douglas 1994). 
The emergence of such genres marks artistic 
milestones in the cultural histories of the Arab 
world. As Hafez argues, their forms and content 
may be analyzed without always attributing 
their origin either to older Classical literary 
forms or to the influence of the West. 

There are a great many female poets and nov- 
elists (Zeidan 1995), a majority of whom write 
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either in Classical Arabic or in a foreign lan- 
guage. In fact, there are far fewer female poets 
who write in vernacular Arabic. Some famous 
Arab female novelists write in English or French. 
Among them are Ahdaf Sueif, Hanan al-Sheikh, 
and Assia Djebar. While in writing, women seem 
to choose to write in Classical Arabic as often or 
more often than men, in speech they use 
Classical Arabic consistently less than men even 
when they have the same level of education 
(Walters 1991; Haeri 2000). Just as the use of 
language is gendered, language used to discuss 
men and women also shows gendered aspects 
(Eid 2001). 


3. ARABIC IN THE MUSLIM WORLD 


Muslim countries can be divided into two cate- 
gories, those where the national and official lan- 
guages are not genealogically related to Arabic, 
and those in which various Arabic vernaculars, 
related to but distinct from Classical Arabic, are 
spoken. In the first category, we have countries 
such as —> Iran, > Turkey, — Pakistan, > 
Indonesia, + Senegal, and > Nigeria (among oth- 
ers). In the second, we have the entire Arab world. 
In both kinds of countries, regardless of mother 
tongue, a believing Muslim must know some 
Classical Arabic in order to read the Our’an, per- 
form the daily prayers and carry out other reli- 
gious rituals and obligations. In this sense, there is 
no Islam without Classical Arabic. There would 
also be no Classical Arabic without Islam; the lan- 
guage would not have survived in the way it has 
merely because it was the language of high poetry 
in pre-Islamic Arabia. While the Arabic vernacu- 
lars spoken as mother tongues are related to 
Classical Arabic, knowledge of the former does 
not translate into knowledge of the latter. Classical 
Arabic is chiefly a written language whose profi- 
ciency requires formal schooling; it is no one’s 
mother tongue. 

There are also significant differences among 
Muslim countries with respect to language. 
Non-Arab Muslim countries use Classical 
Arabic only for religious purposes. Otherwise, 
their national standard languages (at times in 
conjunction with a former colonial language) 
are employed for all other domains. But in Arab 
countries, Classical Arabic is also the official lan- 
guage of the state, of public education and 
almost all that appears in print. In the countries 
of the Maghreb, French continues to play a cen- 
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tral role in education and public and private life 
more generally. In most other parts of the Arab 
world, foreign languages — in particular English 
—are employed for a variety of purposes, includ- 
ing training in the sciences for higher education 
and private schools. 

One other major difference is that while in 
non-Arab countries the Qur’dn has been trans- 
lated into the local vernaculars, the holy text has 
never been translated into (and published in) any 
of the Arabic vernaculars. Bilingual Qur’ans 
with line by line or page by page translations are 
prevalent in countries such as Iran, Turkey, and 
Pakistan. In Arab countries, the question of the 
translation of the Qur’dn remains an extremely 
controversial issue. 

It seems to be received wisdom to point to 
‘Islam’ as the source for the obligation to per- 
form the daily prayers and read the Our’an 
exclusively in Classical Arabic. In the same vein, 
a disembodied ‘Islam’ is said to be the cause of 
the absence of translations of the Qur’an in the 
vernaculars of Muslims across the world. As 
mentioned, in Muslim countries whose official 
languages are not related to Arabic, the Our’an 
has been translated. In Turkey, the Our’an was 
translated into Turkish in the r2th century (Holt 
a.o. 1970:684). Translations of parts of the 
Quran into Persian are more than a thousand 
years old and at present there are numerous 
complete translations of this text in Iran 
(Khorramshahi 1997). Bilingual editions are 
ubiquitous and may be found in most homes. 
New translations continue to be published. 

Although the question of translation has been 
a point of debate and disagreement since the 
early centuries of Islam, "Aba Hanifa, who was 
Persian-speaking and the founder of one of 
Islam’s legal schools, issued a fatwa ‘opinion’ in 
the 8th century when asked whether it was per- 
missible to perform the prayers in Persian or 
Turkish (Khorramshahi 1997:619). At the time, 
the full form of the prayers had not yet been 
established. He argued that the recitation in 
translation of the Sarat al-Fatiba (the opening 
chapter of the Qur’dn) for those who do not 
know Arabic but wish to pray is allowed 
(1997:691). A number of Qur’anic verses and 
hadits (the sayings and actions of the Prophet) 
are cited in support of the permissibility of trans- 
lation. Among them are: “And we have not sent 
an Apostle except [to teach] in the language of 
his own people in order to make [things] clear to 
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them” (Q. 14/41; translation into English from 
Ali 1992; the Persian translation is somewhat 
different; in English it would read as “And we 
have not sent a Messenger [with a message] 
except in the language of his people in order to 
make [rulings and realities] clear”; Khor- 
ramshahi 1997:255). The other verse that is 
cited is “God does not demand of anyone except 
according to his abilities” (Q. 2/286). 

The Ouran refers to its language as a ‘mira- 
cle’, challenges readers to create writing that 
would rival it, and mentions a number of times 
that its language is ‘clear’. Yet, nowhere does it 
forbid its own translation. The evidence of the 
achievements of early Muslim scholars writing 
in Arabic in many fields suggests that for them 
the language of the Our’an was pliable, not 
untouchable. As is well known, when con- 
fronted with words or constructions in the 
Quran that they were unsure of, such scholars 
sought the aid of Bedouin who spoke the same 
dialect as the Prophet in order to settle doubts: 
“The early beginnings of grammar and lexicog- 
raphy began at a time when Bedouin informants 
were still around and could be consulted. There 
can be no doubt that the grammarians and lexi- 
cographers regarded the Bedouin as the true 
speakers (fusahd’) of Arabic” (Versteegh 
1997:63). This method of verification suggests 
that scholars’ conception of the language of the 
Quran was not one of absolute fixity and rigid- 
ity and hence it did not preclude asking humans 
for clarification. It remains for historians to tell 
us when, and for what reasons, a profound 
transformation with regard to the translatability 
and hence negotiability of the language of the 
Quran and of the prayers took place. Versteegh 
(1997:63) explains that after the roth century, 
the tradition of using such informants ceased: 
“Since there were no longer living informants to 
provide fresh information, the corpus of the lan- 
guage was closed, and ‘fieldwork’ could no 
longer produce reliable results”. Perhaps this 
closing of the corpus and the lack of human 
input is in part responsible for language ideolo- 
gies emerging in the following centuries that 
underline fixity of the language of the Our’an 
and reject the possibility of translation. 

It seems more tenable to argue that exclusivity 
with regard to the language of Islam is more a 
result of the fact that this was the language of an 
empire whose ruling classes had an interest in 
not sharing power with the new converts (see 
also Barakat 1993). If the converts could pray 
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and read the Our’an in their own languages, less 
privileged status would accrue to Arabic. 
Instead, by keeping Classical Arabic as the only 
permissible language of Islam and its rituals, a 
hierarchy developed, which is maintained to the 
present: the center of ‘true Islam’ is Arab, and 
others are at various points on its periphery. This 
discussion brings us to an abiding incongruence 
with regard to Classical Arabic that continues to 
affect the language situation. On the one hand, 
Classical Arabic was the language of a highly 
successful empire that made vast conquests, one 
whose scholars produced knowledge in many 
fields. It furthermore founded many schools of 
art in calligraphy, architecture, textiles, and so 
on. On the other hand, many parts of the empire 
fell under colonial rule and the empire was 
defeated. Its language came to belong to subjects 
of European colonial powers. The two pillars of 
that empire that survived were religion and lan- 
guage. But there had to be far more struggle to 
keep the language alive than the religion - due to 
policies under colonial rule, lack of adequate 
educational institutions to teach the language, 
the distance between the language and the 
mother tongues of Arabs, and unfavorable eco- 
nomic and trade relations with Europe. From 
this point on, the language seems to have 
become far more politicized than it had ever 
been as it also came to symbolize resistance to 
foreign domination. While secular and religious 
Arabs (Muslims, Christians, and Jews) saw in 
the language a great potential for unification, 
only religious Muslim Arabs could use Islam in 
the same way. Hence, Classical Arabic became 
the primary symbol, more so than religion. 


4. LANGUAGE AND NATIONALISM 


More has been written on the centrality of 
Classical Arabic to pan-Arab > nationalism than 
on any other aspect of the language situation in 
the Arab world. Historians, political scientists, 
and linguists in particular have contributed 
greatly to the prevalence of this topic. Suleiman 
(2003:2) argues there is a “glaring weakness” due 
to general “reluctance to take the study of nation- 
alism in the Arab Middle East into the wider cul- 
tural arena of literary production, the arts, film, 
music, sports, tourism, festivals...and other 
media of symbolic expression” (but see Badran 
1995; Khoury 2003; Ahmed 1999; Shafik 1998; 
Starrett 1998; Shryock 1997). Due to lack of 
space this issue is discussed here in only broad 
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outlines. Suleiman (2003:224), perhaps the most 
detailed study to date of language and national- 
ism in the Arab world, finds that “formulations of 
Arab nationalism, whether embryonic or fully 
fledged in character, are invariably built around 
the potential and capacity of Arabic in its stan- 
dard form to act as the linchpin of the identity of 
all those who share it as their common language”. 

The peak of pan-Arab nationalism was 
reached in the 1950s and 1960s following the 
coming into power of Gamal Abdel Nasser and 
his group of Free Officers. Pan-Arab nationalism 
was a movement in which many non-Muslim 
Arabs participated. It was expressly aimed at 
including Arabs of every faith. The language 
that all Arabs share is Classical Arabic, not the 
local vernaculars that are different from each 
other and therefore ‘divisive’. Pan-Arabism’s 
explicit efforts in defining an Arab as anyone 
who speaks ‘Arabic’ as a native language was 
meant to remove religion and race as bases of an 
Arab identity. Non-Muslim Arabs welcomed 
this shift and seem to have contributed to its 
emergence as well. However, as a sociopolitical 
force that might potentially demand the erasure 
of local differences, it was resisted by some left- 
ist groups who nevertheless were in agreement 
with its other principles. 

In its main thrust, pan-Arabism was secular 
and promised a search for alternative and 
authentic forms of modernity. At the same time, 
the movement made Classical Arabic its central 
vehicle and symbol for the staging of this prom- 
ise. There seems to have been a belief that the 
historical association between the language and 
Islam would in time fade away. That belief con- 
tinues to the present. Suleiman (2003:229) men- 
tions ‘Islamic nationalists’ as being opposed 
both to the secular tendency of pan-Arabism and 
to attempts to appropriate and secularize the 
language thereby severing its relations to Islam. 
However, this is not merely the position of 
Islamists. In Egypt, most ‘ordinary’ people — 
those who are outside the reading-writing elites 
— show great surprise at the suggestion that 
modernized versions of Classical Arabic are 
unrelated to Islam. First, they do not make any 
fundamental distinction between old and new 
versions of the language. Second, they respond 
by asking rhetorically: “so where does the lan- 
guage come from then?” (Haeri 2003). There 
are many layers of ambiguity in the relation 
between language and nationalism in the Arab 
world. Further discussion of this point is found 
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below in the section on “Experiences of 
education”. 


5. THE MODERNIZATION AND 
SIMPLIFICATION OF CLASSICAL 
ARABIC 


In several Arab countries, a movement to mod- 
ernize Classical Arabic began in the roth cen- 
tury. The center of these efforts was Syria/ 
Lebanon and Egypt. New institutions of learn- 
ing were being founded that were independent 
of mosque-universities. These institutions were 
for educating soldiers, training nurses, engi- 
neers, and other similar professionals. Along 
with the appearance of newspapers, recent colo- 
nial bureaucracies, and new economic activities 
and trade relations, the influence of foreign lan- 
guages increased and new demands began to be 
put on Classical Arabic for use in these novel 
domains. It is not unreasonable to suggest that 
the question of the choice of a language must 
have come up. Apart from those areas where a 
colonial language was used, in most others ver- 
nacular Arabic could have been chosen over 
Classical Arabic considering, in particular, the 
very low rates of proficiency in that language. 
We lack the necessary historical studies on pos- 
sible debates on this question at the time, partic- 
ularly at the level of the state. 

What we do know is that the idea of modern- 
izing (tabdit) and simplifying (tabsit) the lan- 
guage emerged perhaps as part of the general 
prevalent desire for reform and progress in these 
countries. Classical Arabic stood tall against 
colonial claims of a superior civilization. At the 
same time, it was recognized that the emerging 
new domains and functions needed a more sup- 
ple language with vocabulary for the modern 
sciences and technology and a less complex 
grammar than that of old texts. State institu- 
tions, publishers, journalists, translators and 
other writers participated in debating the mean- 
ings of tabdit and the steps that could be taken. 
The literary and political Nabda movement (late 
1800s to early decades of the 20th century) con- 
tributed to the revival of the language. The other 
movement that greatly expanded the scope of 
modernization processes is pan-Arabism. 

Many scholars believe that the resulting lin- 
guistic changes are primarily due to the influence 
of foreign European languages — through the 
translation of texts from these languages into 
Arabic and through the education of Arabs in 
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foreign schools abroad (see, e.g., Stetkevych 
1974). Yet, both the available statistics and the 
consideration of other factors seem to under- 
mine the exaggerated importance of translation. 
The influence of the mother tongues of writers 
was and continues to be stronger than that of 
foreign languages in particular with respect to 
grammar (Haeri 2003). In addition, sociological 
and technological factors having to do with 
printing and publishing have had an impact on 
orthography and on the language more gener- 
ally (Mahdi 1995). In this regard, there was also 
the change from a scribal tradition of copying 
and correcting texts to modern correctors, 
musabhibun, who are similar to copy-editors 
(Mahdi 1995). The change has implications for 
the language of the texts because, whereas well 
into the 19th century, scribes were exclusively 
men of religion, modern correctors include 
many who have been trained at state universi- 
ties, a majority of whom are not religious schol- 
ars (Haeri 2003). More studies on these aspects 
of print culture need to be made in order for us 
better to assess their impact on the language. 

At present, the contemporary versions of 
Classical Arabic, found in newspapers, maga- 
zines and books, are on linguistic grounds differ- 
ent from the language of a century ago, though 
some authors continue to write in older styles 
(for language change in Gulf countries, see 
Holes 1988). In some respects the language is 
closer to the grammar and vocabulary of the ver- 
naculars. Still, research on the details of lan- 
guage use today needs to be taken into account. 
For example, Parkinson (1991:36) found that: 


There are language columns in Egyptian newspa- 
pers and magazines that continually blur the line 
between classical fusha and modern fusha, on the 
assumption that any word, form, or structure sanc- 
tioned long ago is also fine today ...Even the 
Arabic Language Academy, whose mission is to 
modernize fusha, has published a dictionary 
recently with an absolutely confusing mixture of 
archaic, classical, and modern meanings under 
almost every entry, with no marking whatsoever on 
which are likely to be understood by modern read- 
ers, and which are entirely out of date, as if the unity 
of classical and modern fusha was a political imper- 
ative to be enforced [emphasis added] 


Therefore, on the one hand, change has surely 
taken place, but on the other hand, disagreement 
and controversy over what constitutes legiti- 
mate change continue to the present. 


CULTURE AND LANGUAGE 


With regard to modernization efforts, one 
question that needs to be posed is: what consti- 
tutes the modernity of a language? To make a lan- 
guage modern, that is, to render it a congruent 
and unaffected medium of the contemporary lives 
of not just highly educated people but also of the 
whole community, is not simply a matter of lin- 
guistic change. A language is not merely a linguis- 
tic system. It is braided and intertwined with all 
aspects of our selves and our societies from reli- 
gion to culture to politics. Hence, a number of 
other more important transformations need to 
take place as well. For example, a language can- 
not be modern and still continue to have, as its 
ultimate authority, a sacred text as is the case with 
all modernized versions of Classical Arabic. No 
other text or grammatical study that is not based 
on the Ouran has appeared to date that is recog- 
nized within Arab societies as a rival to the 
authority of the holy text. 

Although few deny that Classical Arabic pre- 
dates the appearance of the Ouran, many see 
the relevant origin of the language in that event, 
namely, when God chose to speak Arabic to His 
Prophet. If the language of the Qur’an is God’s 
word, then believers can only be the custodians 
of that language, not its owners. In contrast, 
mother tongues are languages that grow up and 
change with their speakers who have rights over 
them (Sabri 1967; Haeri 2003; see also Khatibi 
2002). It is their speakers who have ultimate 
authority albeit with various hierarchies of 
power. Classical Arabic can continue to change 
linguistically, but without simultaneous changes 
in its social and cultural contexts, it cannot 
become modern (see Haeri 2003 for an extensive 
discussion). 

The Classical Arabic of today is linguistically 
different from a century ago, but the name of the 
language has not changed. This is not surprising 
but relevant since it adds to the ambiguity of the 
language situation. Whether in textbooks or 
newspapers or in ordinary conversation, this 
language is still referred to as al-luga al-ara- 
biyya al-fusha or shortened versions of it. The 
contemporary versions are routinely referred to, 
in English-language publications, as > ‘Modern 
Standard Arabic’. The use of this term has been 
avoided here because in Arabic no equivalent is 
in current use and because the term takes the 
modernity of the language as wholly unprob- 
lematic. Modern Standard Arabic is a term 
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coined at Harvard University in the 1960s 
(Charles Ferguson, p.c.). There are terms used 
by some Arab intellectuals, such as fushd al-asr 
‘contemporary Classical Arabic’, al-fushd al- 
badita ‘Modern Classical Arabic’ and so on, but 
these are not in prevalent use among the major- 
ity of people. Many educated Arabs, particularly 
non-religious intellectuals, insist that not only 
has there emerged a language that is linguis- 
tically different but that this new language is 
independent of religion and has no special rela- 
tionship to it. Yet, a majority of people disagree 
with these assertions and find them rather 
extraordinary (Haeri 2003). There are also 
other intellectuals who in the past as at present 
continue to write on the problems and dilem- 
mas of the language situation and do not view 
the modernization process as an unproblematic 
success. 

In the highly heated debates on these issues, 
one figure is constantly referenced and spoken 
of, and that is the figure of the ‘educated Arab’. 
One hears of the views, needs, and practices 
of the educated Arab in articles, books, and 
conferences. Even Edward Said, a deservedly 
respected writer who was acutely aware of 
power and its unequal workings, spoke exclu- 
sively of the educated Arab in a posthumously 
published article on the language situation (Said 
2004). He also acknowledged that after years of 
trying to gain rhetorical proficiency in the lan- 
guage, he continued to be on its ‘margins’. The 
recently published Arab Human Development 
Report (UNDP 2002), written by a group of 
Arab scholars, states that: “About 65 million 
adult Arabs are illiterate, two thirds of them 
women. Illiteracy rates are much higher than in 
much poorer countries” (2002:3). The question 
remains, therefore, what about the uneducated 
Arab? On the rare occasions when uneducated 
Arabs are discussed, the claim is made that they 
‘understand’ Classical Arabic even if they can- 
not speak it or write it. More recently, the claim 
is supported by pointing to the popularity of 
satellite channels such as al-Jazeera. This is 
taken as proof that even without education 
everyone understands the language. Yet, no 
empirical study has been undertaken on this 
claim. More generally, we must acknowledge 
that understanding and knowledge of a lan- 
guage are difficult and multifaceted issues to 
investigate. It is not unlikely that those with very 
little education develop strategies to decipher 
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some newspaper articles or television programs. 
Nevertheless, this should cease to be a matter of 
opinion and ideology and is in sore need of 
empirical investigation. 


6. THE EXPERIENCE OF EDUCATION: 
REPLACING ‘DIGLOSSIA’ WITH 
OTHER DUALITIES AND 
MULTIPLICITIES 


The co-existence of Classical and vernacular 
Arabic referred to by Arab scholars as al-izdi- 
wajiyya ‘duality’ was analyzed in a landmark arti- 
cle by Charles Ferguson (1959) that was entitled 
— “Diglossia.” While this brief article made a 
great contribution to Arabic sociolinguistics and 
helped launch hundreds of other studies (Hudson 
1992; Fernandez 1993), few of these investigated 
the actual workings of the contemporary socio- 
linguistic settings within the Arab world. 

One productive alternative is to examine the 
duality of experience with regard to the official 
language as people go through the state educa- 
tional system. Again, ethnographic studies of the 
experience of public education are lacking (but 
see Wagner 1993 for Morocco). However, in 
Haeri’s (2003) ethnography of the language sit- 
uation in Egypt, it was found that adolescents 
and adults with whom the author spoke 
described almost antithetical experiences with 
Arabic in the domain of religion versus all other 
domains. Most Muslim children first encounter 
Classical Arabic when they hear prayers and 
recitations. If their parents are believing Muslims, 
they are taught to memorize the prayers and 
short Qur’anic stiras. Some children are encour- 
aged to recite them for family and guests. 
Whether or not they attend religious schools 
(kuttab), so long as they have not entered the 
school system, they do not have to master 
(understand and become proficient in) the gram- 
matical details of Classical Arabic. But when 
they begin school, they are gradually confronted 
with Classical Arabic as a language that must be 
learned (grammar, vocabulary, morphology), 
and produced correctly in reading and writing. 
Their knowledge of their mother tongues (any 
one of the Arabic vernaculars) does not prepare 
them for the significant linguistic differences in 
Classical Arabic. 

While many people across social classes and 
educational levels speak of the use of Classical 
Arabic in prayers and recitations as practices 
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that give them calm and peace of mind, they 
simultaneously state that their grammar classes 
are too difficult and they dislike reading and 
writing for fear of making mistakes (Haeri 
2003). These antithetical experiences with 
Classical Arabic in the domain of religion, and 
with Classical Arabic and its modernized vari- 
eties in all other domains are part of the com- 
plexity of the language situation in the Arab 
world. One gleans in them the irony that pre- 
cisely the language that is supposed to be ‘sim- 
pler’ than the language of the Qur'an is the one 
people find ‘difficult’ and ‘convoluted’. 

This bifurcation of experience is one of the 
major sources of ambiguity in the language situ- 
ation. As was mentioned earlier, modernized 
versions of Classical Arabic are not normally 
referred to any differently in order to distinguish 
them from older forms. Moreover, it is not 
unusual to find that individual educated Arabs 
at times refer to Classical Arabic as the ‘language 
of my country’ or as their native language. 
Writing on Arabization in Algeria, Berger 
(2002:2-3) states: “The question was then: 
Which Arabic [Classical or vernacular] should 
the Algerians be taught in order for them to 
become proper Arabophone speakers and hence 
legitimate citizens of the Algerian nation? This 
very ambiguity seems to have impinged on the 
nationalist movement from the start”. There is 
also ambiguity with regard to the Classical 
Arabic of religion and that of other domains. 
The last four Egyptian constitutions mention 
Classical Arabic (al-luga al-arabiyya) as the offi- 
cial language of the nation. But the question that 
hovers over this definition of citizenship is: 
which Arabic, the religious one or the modern- 
ized one or both? 


7. BERBERS IN THE MAGHREB 


In addition to vernacular and Classical Arabic, 
French is an integral part of daily life in the 
Maghreb. Many newspapers and parts of the 
education system and of government bureaucra- 
cies use French. Long predating Arabic and 
French is Tamazight, the language of the > 
Berber populations. In Morocco Berbers com- 
prise about 60 percent of the population and in 
Algeria about 20 percent, though throughout 
the centuries there has been intermarriage so 
that percentages must be understood with cau- 
tion. In the Maghreb countries, nationalists 
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sought the Arabization of education, bureau- 
cracy, and mass media, thereby marginalizing 
Berber language and culture (Grandguillaume 
1983, 1991). In Algeria, a central and historical 
demand of Berbers has been the official recogni- 
tion of their language Tamazight (and its vari- 
eties). This demand has been voiced in periodic 
large-scale demonstrations by Berbers. The law 
of Arabization that was voted by the Popular 
National Assembly of Algeria in 1990 — the 
strictest such law in the Arab world - required 
not only the Arabization of administration and 
of tertiary education (by 1997), but also of all 
imported technology, media, billboards, and 
road signs (Djité 1992:15). Although the law 
was supposed to be fully implemented by 1998, 
it has run into predictable problems. As a result 
of many struggles, Berber was finally recognized 
in 2002 as a national but not an official language 
and steps have been taken to include it in the 
educational curricula. Saadi-Mokrane (2002) 
speaks of the violence of the language question 
in Algeria as linguicide, where the death of 
Arabic, French, and Berber was predicted by the 
colonizers or Arab nationalists. 

In Morocco, there exists a nationalist, Islam- 
ist, and governmental discourse on Arabization 
(Mouhssine 1995). King Hassan II argued 
against an exclusive reliance on (Classical) 
Arabic for Moroccans: “We are for Arabization. 
But if that is a task, bilingualism [Arabic/French] 
is a necessity” (Mouhssine 1995:49, translated 
from the French original). In Morocco as well, 
Berber has begun to be taught at some schools 
and textbooks in that language went on sale for 
the first time in 2003. 
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NILOOFAR Haeri (Johns Hopkins University) 


Cypriot Maronite Arabic 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Cypriot Arabic is a non-literate vernacular that 
has been spoken natively in Cyprus for probably 
well over a millenium and continues to be used 
by acommunity of about 1,300 Cypriot Maron- 
ites, i.e. the former inhabitants of Kormakiti, or 
Korucam in Turkish, resettled in the Greek 
sector of Nicosia, in Larnaca and Limassol, in 
the aftermath of the Turkish invasion of Cyprus 
in 1974. 

Reference to a Cypriot variety of Arabic 
occurs in a 13th-century Arabic work entitled 
Kitab as-simat ft ‘asmd’ an-nabat (Treatise on 
the characteristics of plant names) by ‘Izz ad-Din 
Aba “Ishaq ibn Muhammad ibn Tarxan as- 
Suwaydi (1204-1292) (see Ullmann 1970:291). 

The travel account by the Augustinian monk 
Frater Jacobus de Verona (1335) states “omnes 
de Cypro loquuntur grecum, bene tamen sciunt 
saracenicum et linguam francigenam, sed plus 
utuntur greca” (ROhricht 1895:178). Whereas 
the Maronites of Cyprus are frequently men- 
tioned in historical sources, their Arabic speech 
is mostly overlooked; the earliest modern allu- 
sion to it occurs in a brief survey of the language 
situation in Cyprus by Beaudouin (1884:11). 
Some 50 years later, Storrs (1930:41) referred to 
“a bastard Arabic mixed with Greek” spoken by 
the Cypriot Maronites but, regrettably, lin- 
guistic scholars of the time did not follow this 
lead; Cypriot Arabic has become, in the mean- 
time, a terminal language. 

The earliest reliable data on Cypriot Arabic 
were published in a short but informative sketch 
by the Greek dialectologist Brian Newton 
(1964). Tsiapera (1969), purporting to be a 
structuralist description of this vernacular, is 
marred by serious factual and methodological 
shortcomings rendering it virtually unusable as 
a reference work (see Jastrow 1977). The pro- 
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foundly Arabic character of Cypriot Arabic first 
emerged in Arlette Roth’s (1973-1975) valuable 
investigation of its verbal system. 

Borg (1985) represents the most extensive and 
detailed linguistic description of Cypriot Arabic 
to date and addresses principally phonology and 
morphology but also provides specimen folk 
texts in transcription with English translations. 
Borg (2004) studies this vernacular’s lexical 
inventory from a comparative and historical 
perspective. Apart from elucidating the highly 
evolved structural profile of Cypriot Arabic, the 
upshot of Borg’s research, relating principally to 
the areal links of Cypriot Arabic with other vari- 
eties of Eastern Arabic, highlights several unex- 
pected parallels with the so-called galtu dialect 
group (Blanc 1964; Jastrow 1978) —a factor that 
raises intriguing questions relating to this 
vernacular’s external history and the evolu- 
tion of the contemporary Arabic vernaculars 
spoken along the Anatolian Syrian/Mesopo- 
tamian continuum. 

The rest of this entry sets out to delineate the 
significance of Cypriot Arabic for Arabic lan- 
guage history and addresses mainly the most 
characteristic and areally significant features 
in the diachronic phonology and morphopho- 
nemics of Cypriot Arabic, and the question of 
Aramaic substrata. On general synchronic 
aspects of Cypriot Arabic, Roth (1973-1975) 
and Borg (1985) can be consulted. 


2. EXTERNAL HISTORY 


Striking formal traits of Cypriot Arabic unat- 
tested in other Eastern Arabic dialects (such as 
the systematic fusion of Old Arabic ‘ and ¢ > 
Cypriot Arabic ‘ and occasional reflexes of the 
begadkefat rule indicative of an Aramaic sub- 
strate) suggest that this vernacular’s medieval 
antecedent displayed an evolutionary stage 
chronologically close to the language shift from 
Aramaic to Arabic. Significantly, Mas-Latrie 
(1861:106) ascribes to the Maronites an early 
settlement on the island in the 7th century. 

A later chronology for the presence of Maro- 
nites in Cyprus is proposed by the Lebanese 
Maronite historian Pierre Dib who links the 
emigration of Maronites to the island with 
“la persécution générale qui eut lieu sous al- 
Mamoun (813-833) en Syrie et en Palestine” 
(Dib 1962:71). For the later period, Philip Hitti 
postulates waves of Lebanese Maronites to 
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Cyprus in the r2th and 13th centuries (Hitti 
1957a:6233; 1957b:325). Thus Cypriot Arabic 
is, in essence, the offshoot of a Medieval Arabic 
vernacular with a Christian communal imprint 
concomitant with its speakers’ Aramaic ethnic 
origins and dimmi status, later evolving in a 
Greek-speaking cultural milieu. 

The distinctive sociohistorical profile of 
Cypriot Arabic invites comparison with those of 
other ‘peripheral’ varieties of Arabic: + Maltese, 
certain dialects of Anatolian Arabic, and the 
Arabic vernaculars of > Uzbekistan, > Afghan- 
istan, and Central Africa which are, on histo- 
rical, typological, cultural, and sociolinguistic 
grounds, today more realistically regarded as 
autonomous languages rather than simply as 
‘Arabic dialects’. Thus, unlike most native Arabs, 
their speakers tend to be typically bilingual or 
multilingual which means, inter alia, that the 
notion of —> ‘diglossia’, as commonly discussed 
in relation to contemporary spoken Arabic, 
is inapplicable to these special varieties of 
Arabic. 

The sociohistorical parallel between Cypriot 
Arabic and Maltese is particularly close (cf. Borg 
1994) since, in both cases, we are dealing with 
an Arabic vernacular surviving in complete iso- 
lation from the Arabic-speaking world, exposed 
to interaction with a variety of Indo-European 
(Italian and English in the case of Maltese, 
Greek in that of Cypriot Arabic), and spoken by 
Catholic Christians in a Mediterranean and 
insular sociocultural habitat. 

Cypriot Arabic is a linguistic relic area and 
consequently an ideal venue for a study con- 
trasting the center with the periphery. Observe, 
for instance, lexical rarities like Cypriot Arabic 
kanirizz, pirizz ‘to inherit’ < Classical Arabic 
raza’a; Saxve ‘hair of head’ < Classical Arabic 
Sadafa; ‘arra, piarri ‘to exhaust, consume’ < 
Classical Arabic, Ugaritic ‘rw, etc. Furthermore, 
given its speakers’ confessional background, 
Cypriot Arabic is of special interest to the 
Arabist since it attests to a form of linguistic 
usage free of Literary Arabic influences and 
koineizing trends liable to obscure its pristine 
colloquial character. 


3. PHONOLOGY AND 
MORPHOPHONOLOGY 


The phonological analysis of Cypriot Arabic in 
Borg (1985:11-74) postulated a segmental par- 
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adigm of 18 consonants and 7 vocalic nuclei: /p, 
tk f,ts,8x,v,d,z,5m,n,1,4, y,i,e, a, 0, u, 
ay, and aw/. This is a somewhat reduced inven- 
tory when compared with the 36 phonemes of 
Classical Arabic and with the evolved sound sys- 
tems of many contemporary Arabic vernaculars, 
e.g. — Damascus Arabic with its 40-odd sound 
segments (Cowell 1964:2-9). Significantly, the 
sound system of Cypriot Greek, a source of 
adstratal influence on Cypriot Arabic, comprises 
25 phonemes. The present Cypriot Arabic sound 
system is the outcome of paradigmatic shifts 
examined in 3.2 below. 

In essence, it is the evolutionary outcome of 
two main chronological stages corresponding to 
a pre-Cypriot period during which its parent 
dialect was spoken on the mainland, and the 
Cypriot stage after it became separated from 
mainstream Arabic and came in contact with 
Greek. 


3.1. The pre-Cypriot stage 


The earlier linguistic stratum of Cypriot Arabic 
shows clear diagnostic areal traits typifying 
mainstream Arabic colloquials spoken along the 
Syro-Anatolian-Mesopotamian dialectal contin- 
uum, i.e. the so-called galtu dialect type. Highly 
systematic in Cypriot Arabic is the fronting of 
Classical Arabic d@ in the historical adjacency of 
a long or short high front vowel ([i:] or [i]), i.e. 
the umlaut type of > ?imadila shift systematically 
exemplified in Jewish and Christian Baghdadi, 
in Mosul, Aleppo (cf. Blanc 1964:48), and 
southern Turkey (Jastrow 1969; Prochazka 
2002:40f): 


Cypriot Classical 

Arabic Arabic 

klep ‘dogs’ < kilab 

rex ‘going [masc.|’ << rayib 
*(<* réyeh) 

pkyeter ‘threshing- < baydadir 
floors’ 

znepil ‘baskets’ < zanabil 

pan ‘he seemed’ < ban 

klam ‘words’ < kalam 

xlave ‘sweetness’ < halawa 


Cypriot Arabic also shows special cases of the 
*imala typifying this dialect group as a whole: 
Cypriot Arabic nes ‘people’, Zez ‘hens’, pre- 
sumably continuing Classical Arabic *inds and 
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dijaj (~ dajdj), respectively. The vocalically 
conditioned ?imdla also occurs in certain North 
Syrian dialects showing principally this, but not 
necessarily other, features of the galtu group. 
Blanc (p.c.) referred to this subgroup by the term 
gétel vernaculars; Cypriot Arabic is such a 
dialect. 

Certain Lebanese and Syrian Arabic dialects 
also display an ’imala shift of a > é/i affecting cer- 
tain varieties of Lebanese (and Syrian) Arabic: 
Palmyra /sén ‘tongue’, bzéz ‘breasts’ (Cantineau 
1934:75-76) and the dialects of Beirut (Mattsson 
t911:65f), Qaritén, Palmyra, and Soukhné 
(Cantineau 1956:121, 128-129), where it occurs 
specifically in contact with non-emphatic and 
non-back consonantal environments. 

Cypriot Arabic contrasts stressed /i/, /u/, and 
/a/ but curtails the ancient phonological distri- 
bution of these contrasts via extensive shift of 
tonic Classical Arabic /a/ > i/: kilp ‘dog’, sift 
‘Saturday’, timm ‘blood’ < damm, simm ‘poison’ 
< samm. This rare areal trait in the Syro- 
Anatolian continuum occurs in the Qalamun 
region: kilb ‘Hund’, Sims ‘Sonne’, kibs 
‘Hammel’, etc. (Arnold and Behnstedt 1993:19). 
Reflexes of the stem vowel in reflexes of CuCC 
are mostly retained distinct in Cypriot Arabic; 
the outcome is usually /o/ in the adjacency of his- 
torical x, b, ‘, g, and before r, but /u/ elsewhere: 
oxt ‘sister’, xops ‘bread’, koxl ‘antimony’, xork 
‘anger’ (< xulq), So‘ol ‘work’, ‘orpe ‘foreign 
parts’, Zorne ‘tub’, korne ‘corner’, umm 
‘mother’, pukra ‘tomorrow’, Zupn ‘cheese’, 
zumaa ‘week’, truntz ‘citrons’, etc. These vow- 
els have undergone systemic fusion with histo- 
rical or secondary long counterparts: tut 
‘mulberries’, Zo‘o ‘hunger’ (< ji‘), etc. 

The following phonological or morpho- 
phonemic shifts are particularly significant from 
an areal standpoint: 


i. occasional reflexes of the Aramaic begadke- 
fat rule yielding spirants from historical stops 
(see below), (cf. Muslim Baghdadi tut ~ 
Anatolian Arabic tf < Classical Arabic tut 
‘mulberries’; Woodhead and Beene 1967:60; 
Vocke and Waldner 1982:75). 

ii. Systematic loss of the word-initial laryngeal 
spirant in pronominal and deictic forms. As 
in the Diyarbakir and Siirt dialect groups of 
Southeast Anatolia, historical treatment of 
Classical Arabic *h in Cypriot Arabic discri- 
minates between root-morphemic realiza- 
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tions of this segment and its incidence in 
indexical forms, the latter being irreducible 
to the constituent stucture of ‘root + stem 
formative’. The laryngeal is retained in the 
former but deleted in the latter: Sipex ‘he 
resembled’ < *sibih; uo ‘he’ < huwwa, ie 
‘she’ < hiyya, etc. 

iii. Like Anatolian Arabic, Cypriot Arabic 
shows permanent agglutination of the fem- 
inine ending (ta marbiuta) to certain plural 
nouns even when no numeral precedes: 
tisxur ‘months’, tkyem ‘days’ < *tiyyam, 
tizmd‘a ‘weeks’, tdirfe ‘loaves’, etc.; cf. 
Anatolian Arabic alf, pl. talaf ‘tausend’, 
Sabr, pl. tashor/tashur ‘Monat’ (Vocke and 
Waldner 1982:13, 232). 

iv. the morphophonemic shift of the verbal pro- 
clitics Ita-I and Itta-I = Ite-I and Itte-| (signal- 
ing the future) before the underlying 3rd pers. 
masc. sg. marker ly-| also typifying Anatolian 
Arabic vernaculars (Jastrow 1978:303; 
1999:46). 

v. _ ellipsis of the semivowel /w/ in the imperfect 
inflection of the Cypriot Arabic verb sava, 
pisdy ‘to make’ < *sawwad, *bisawwi: psay, 
pitsady, pisdy ‘I make, you make, he makes, 
etc’. 


Other areally diagnostic features in Cypriot 
Arabic enjoy a wider distribution and continue 
more general isoglosses in the region: 


i. the b-imperfect, whose geographical distribu- 
tion extends across most of the Syrian, Leb- 
anese, Palestinian, and Egyptian dialect 
areas, sedentary and nomadic (cf. Cowell 
1964:174; Cantineau 1946:221, 1956:125; 
Mitchell 1962:81). 

ii. vowel alternations in the inflection of the 
Cypriot Arabic imperative (xtop, xtupi, 
xtupu ‘write!’) replicating synchronic vowel 
changes contingent on closed vs. open syllab- 
icity typifying several Syrian and Lebanese 
vernaculars: Aleppo skob, skabi, skabu 
‘pour!’ (Sabuni 1980:119). The sensitivity of 
historically long vowel quality to syllabic 
structure in Eastern Arabic dialects is com- 
monly attributed to Aramaic substratal influ- 
ence (Néldeke 1888:34; Lewin 1969:23). 


3.2 Cypriot stage 


The highly distinctive surface phonology of 
Cypriot Arabic terms is immediately striking to 
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the observer and attests to extensive para- 
digmatic restructuring in its sound system 
induced by language contact with Modern 
Greek. As already noted, three paradigmatic 
shifts in Cypriot Arabic phonology merit notice: 
(a) reduction in points of articulation along the 
back of the vocal tract arising from uncondi- 
tioned fusion of three Classical Arabic consonant 
pairs: ‘and g, b and x, and k and q into Cypriot 
Arabic ‘, x, and k respectively; (b) fusion of his- 
torical emphatics with their plain counterparts; 
and (c) absolute neutralization of the historical 
voicing contrast in stops (via contact with Greek) 
yielding in Cypriot Arabic a set of three voice- 
indifferent stop segments: /p, t, and k/: /payt/ 
‘house’, /tayn/ ‘debt’, and /kilp/ ‘dog’ < Classical 
Arabic bayt, dayn, and kalb respectively. The fol- 
lowing display presents a bird’s-eye view of the 
principal correspondences between the conson- 
ant systems of Cypriot Arabic and Classical 
Arabic: 


Classical Arabic Cypriot Arabic 
hd > t~([8] 

S$ > os 

k,q > k~I[x| 

: > Oo 

b > p~lél 

d > ¢ 

d,d > d 

j > & 


The cumulative effect of this systemic stream- 
lining process has occasioned extensive re-ety- 
mologization and proliferation of homophones: 
prk ‘to bless, to flash [lightning]? < Classical 
Arabic brk, brq; ktp ‘to write, to frown’ < 
Classical Arabic ktb, gtb, xlk ‘to be born’, to 
shave’, ‘to arrive’ < Classical Arabic xlq, blq, 
Ibq, etc. Historical fusion of root morphemes 
within the lexicon on a comparable scale, also 
caused by loss of certain Classical Arabic conso- 
nantal oppositions, has occurred in Maltese. 
Through contact with Greek, Cypriot Arabic 
acquired phonotactic constraints untypical of 
Arabic determining surface realization of conso- 
nant clusters; specifically, rules of (a) manner 
dissimilation transforming ‘stop + stop’ sequen- 
ces into ‘fricative + stop’: Cypriot Arabic xtuft 
‘T wrote’ = Iktuptl < Arabic katabt, Cypriot 
Arabic fkum ‘I get up’ <= Ipkuml < Arabic 
baqum, etc.; and (b) yod-occlusivization in 
sequences of ‘obstruent + y’: pkyut ‘houses’ < 
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Arabic byt, Cypriot Arabic tkyep ‘clothes’ 
< Arabic tyab, Cypriot Arabic pkyara ‘cisterns’ 
< Arabic bydra, etc. Cypriot Arabic also tends to 
palatalize the velar consonants x and k and to 
reduce underlying Ilyl and Inyl to /yy/ before i 
and e. Cypriot Arabic has an unsystematic rule 
of postnasal epenthesis: simps ‘sun’, intsdn 
‘man’, etc.; in many cases, the epenthetic con- 
sonant has probably been lexicalized (cf. French 
nombre). 

Cypriot Arabic has lost the length opposition 
in vowels via fusion of Classical Arabic short 
vowels with their long counterparts: Classical 
Arabic i, 7 > /i/; Classical Arabic u, a > /u/, and 
Classical Arabic a, a > /a/. The historical diph- 
thongs ay and aw have been extensively retained 
but, as already noted, occasionally yield /e/ and 
lol: tex ‘his hands’ < *idayh, xok ‘on, above’ 
< Classical Arabic fawgq. 


4. ARAMAIC SUBSTRATA 


Highly noteworthy in Cypriot Arabic phonol- 
ogy is the aforementioned fusion of Classical 
Arabic ‘ and g > Cypriot Arabic ‘, and of 
Classical Arabic b and x > * > Cypriot Arabic x. 
The velar reflex here represents a later shift 
induced by contact with Cypriot Greek /x/ 
(= Greek ¥): 


Cypriot Classical 
Arabic Arabic 
‘akl ‘intelligence’ ‘aql 

‘apn ‘displeasure’ gabn 
sa‘et ‘he helped’ sd‘ad 
pa‘ale ‘mule’ bagla 
xilef ‘he swore’ balafa 
xirep ‘he destroyed’ xaraba 
taxak ‘he laughed’ dabika 
naxal ‘he sifted’ naxala 


Though consonant gemination is common in 
this vernacular, the voiced pharyngeal fricative ‘ 
never appears long — a restriction plausibly 
ascribable to Aramaic substratal influence. 
Fusion of Classical Arabic ‘ and ¢ in Cypriot 
Arabic is unlikely to have transpired in contact 
with the Greek sound system since the presence 
in the latter of the voiced velar fricative [g] < 
Ancient Greek gamma should logically have 
promoted retention of Classical Arabic g¢ rather 
than that of the voiced pharyngeal fricative ‘. Of 
interest here is the shift of Common Semitic *g > 
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g& > ‘as in the Cypriot Arabic form ‘addef ‘to 
curse’ < *gaddef < *gaddef (Classical Arabic 
jaddafa), where the voiced velar fricative ¢ is the 
substratal outcome of the stop lenition con- 
straint called begadkefat. In Biblical Hebrew 
and literary Aramaic, this replaced postvocalic 
stops by the corresponding fricatives. Traces of 
the fusion of Classical Arabic ‘and g occur, ona 
limited scale, in Lebanese Arabic yielding, as in 
Cypriot Arabic, retention of Aramaic ‘ where 
Arabic shows ¢: Kafr ‘Abida: a‘mas ‘qui a les 
yeux chassieux’ ~ Syriac ‘amisutd ‘lippitudo ocu- 
lorum’ ~ Old Arabic agmas; ba‘ut ‘priére de 
demande, supplication’ < Syriac bata ‘petitio, 
supplicatio’ ~ Classical Arabic bigya; ‘ebe ‘il ren- 
dit épais, dense, serré (blé, bois)’ ~ Syriac ‘aba 
‘densus, spissus, crassus fuit’ ~ Classical Arabic 
agbd ‘épais, touffu, couvert d’épais feuillages 
(arbre, branche)’ (see Feghali 1918:43). 

The systematic character of the correspon- 
dence, Classical Arabic g > ‘ exemplified in 
Cypriot Arabic is unique in the Arabic 
Sprachraum and plausibly signals the retention 
in this peripheral dialect of an earlier chronolog- 
ical historical stage in the phonological evolu- 
tion of Eastern Arabic than is attested in any 
contemporary mainstream dialect of Arabic 
described so far, namely, the period that wit- 
nessed the initial interaction between Arabic 
and Aramaic. Retention of the voiced pharyn- 
geal fricative ‘ in Neo-Aramaic is the norm in 
Western and Central Neo-Aramaic (Arnold 
1990: passim; Jastrow 1985:2). 

Grammaticalization of stress in Cypriot 
Arabic via accentuation of the heads of certain 
syntactic constructions (e.g. the negative particles 
la and md) may also be ascribable to Aramaic. 
Phonological words with a verbal nucleus often 
retain initial syllable stress even when heavy syl- 
lables intervene closer to the final word boun- 
dary: ‘iipna ‘we liked it’, taxakilla (< d-h-k) ‘he 
cheated her’, Sdttimna ‘he abused us’, tlaxitna ‘the 
three of us’, sittitkon ‘the six of them’, xdlluon 
‘leave them!’ (as opposed to xalliion ‘they left 
them’), etc. Note the closely comparable stress 
assignment rule typifying certain varieties of Neo- 
Aramaic where “collocations of two, rarely three 
words which are closely bound syntactically can 
form stress groups . . . In stress groups the second 
word loses its stress, and the main stress of the col- 
location comes to be on the last syllable of the first 
word” (Jastrow 1997:353): Turoyo [6-kad‘ina 
‘wir wissen nicht’ (Jastrow 1985:30). The behav- 
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ior of Cypriot Arabic kull in kuzyyom ‘every day’ 
< Arabic kull yawm, kilsa‘a ‘every hour’ < Arabic 
*kull-sa‘a, etc., where the determiner receives 
stress, is paralleled in at least three Neo-Aramaic 
languages: Turoyo kdl-yawmo ‘jeder/jeden Tag’ 
(Jastrow 1985:30), Hertevin kéyyom ‘jeden Tag’ 
(Jastrow 1988:191), Urmi kudjom ‘every day’ 
(Garbell 1965:316). As in Aramaic, Cypriot 
Arabic kull requires a mandatory pronominal 
suffix copying the number and gender features of 
a following definite noun (cf. Noldeke 1904:172). 
Cypriot Arabic extends this trait to uss ‘half’ < 
Classical Arabic nisf: kulla s-sine ‘the whole year’, 
kullon in-nes ‘all the people’, nussu lil-arif ‘half 
the loaf’, etc. 

A noteworthy Aramaism in Eastern Arabic, 
including Cypriot Arabic, is the reflex of Ara- 
maic it b- (lit. ‘there is in. . .’. = ‘to be able’; cf. 
Sokoloff 1990:55; Dalman 1967:16) yielding in 
Cypriot Arabic the paradigm of ‘fi + enclitic 
pronoun’ meaning ‘to be able’: Cypriot Arabic 
fini ‘I can’, fik ‘you [masc. sg.] can’, etc. 
Cognates also occur in several Eastern Arabic 
dialects and in Neo-Aramaic. Lebanese: fiyyi, fk 
‘ich kann, du kannst, usw’ (BiSmizzin, Jiha 
1964:149); Syrian Arabic: fik *tsa‘adni? ‘can you 
help me?? (Damascus, Cowell 1964:547); 
Cukurova fitni b-sawwi hada ‘ich kann das 
machen’ (Prochazka 2002:138); Turoyo kibi, 
kibux, etc. ‘k6nnen, imstande sein’ (Jastrow 
I990:107). 

In the syntactic sphere, Cypriot Arabic often 
implements direct object marking by means of 
the proclitic particle /-, for instance, before an 
emphatic pronoun: kis‘eni Il-ana ‘it was me he 
saw’, rak‘alla ll-ie ‘he hit her’; it can also appear 
without the concomitant proleptic pronoun 
characterizing Eastern Arabic vernaculars that 
have this trait: Lebanese (Koutsoudas 1967), 
Palestinian (Levin 1987), Iraqi (Blanc 1964: 
130), etc. 

Cypriot Arabic also utilizes a special genitive 
construction specifically with inalienable nouns, 
principally kinship terms, entailing the posses- 
sive marker /- preceded by an proleptic pronoun: 
Cypriot Arabic yapatu I-yorko ‘George’s father’. 
On the Aramaic origin of this trait, see Blanc 
(1964:130); observe the close parallel in Central 
Neo-Aramaic where it is generally restricted to a 
small class of nominals comprising inalienables 
and temporal expressions: asmé-d-hotux ‘your 
sister’s name’, barté-d-amti ‘my paternal 
cousin’, etc. 
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5. LEXICON 


The Aramaic component in the colloquial Arabic 
lexicon still awaits systematic treatment (cf. Diem 
1979:41f., — Aramaic/Syriac loanwords). The 
Cypriot Arabic lexicon also shares several Aramaic 
features with other vernaculars of Eastern Arabic 
and often with Neo-Aramaic. Above all, its isola- 
tion from mainstream colloquial Arabic renders 
it a potential repository of Aramaisms rare in 
spoken Arabic. 

Cypriot Arabic: taylep ‘he prepared’ ~ Syriac 
tayyeb ‘paravit’ (Brockelmann 1928:270); api 
‘dense [vegetation]’ ~ Palestinian Arabic ‘abi 
‘dicht [von der Saat]’ (Bauer 1957:75) ~ Syriac 
‘abi ‘thick, dense’ (Payne Smith 1903:395); 
mmnyessar ‘abandoned’ Jewish Aramaic ndsra ‘das 
Abfallende’ (Jastrow 1886:454); firex ‘he fainted’ 
~ Aramaic parabad nismatan ‘their soul fled’ 
(Jastrow 1886:1223; Sokoloff 1990:445) ~ 
Hebrew pdrahah nismato ‘he passed away, he 
was scared to death, he fainted’ (Even-Shoshan 
1993:1095) ~ Mlahso poreb, prible ‘fliegen’ 
(Jastrow 1994:160); Cypriot Arabic kisx ‘small 
onion’ ~ Syriac kesha (Brockelmann 1928:338) ~ 
Galilean Aramaic gishd ‘kind of onion’ (Sokoloff 
1990:501); Cypriot Arabic patrur (unity noun -e) 
‘mushrooms’ ~ Syriac paturtd ‘fungi’ (Brockel- 
mann 1928:565) ~ Classical Arabic fitr, etc. 

Feghali (1918:94) estimated that 75 percent 
percent of the 200-odd certain Aramaisms in 
Lebanese Arabic encode traditional household 
concepts. In Cypriot Arabic, the number noted 
so far does not exceed 70 at an outside limit; 
these predictably pervade the religious domain 
without being restricted to a particular semantic 
field. The Aramaean population traditionally 
consisted of rural communities (Poizat 1979: 
355; Anschiittz 1984:160) — a trait that also 
typified the Cypriot Maronites until their recent 
urbanization. Cypriot Arabic lexical Aramaisms 
relate to farming, household industries, ethno- 
botany, and general concepts: 

xakle ‘field’, sammex ‘to sprout’; sunt 
‘plough’; moras ‘threshing sled’; paytar ‘thresh- 
ing floor’; kiten ‘to yoke [oxen]’; stapl ‘barn, 
cowshed’; sar ‘kid’; saykuin ‘brushwood’; 
Summdr ‘fennel’; za‘rur ‘hawthorn’, terrds 
‘bushes’; Sall ‘to sew’; Sammut ‘spindle’; krise 
‘preparation for making plata cheese’; tilef ‘it 
leaked’; xarkes ‘he moved’; Sataf ‘he rinsed’; tal- 
lel ‘he thinned out’; saxxet ‘he begged for alms’; 
Saxxat ‘he threw out, expelled’; Salax ‘he 
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undressed’; ‘akkes ‘it stung, bit [insect, snake]’; 
‘arreb ‘he separated’; tlattes ‘it got stained’; 
zakrur ‘throat’; xassek ‘he collected’; afkax 
‘lame’; Sara ‘midday meal’, etc. 

Covert Aramaisms also occur; note Cypriot 
Arabic sak, pisuk ‘to plough’ < Classical Arabic 
saq (u) ‘to drive’ paralleled by Bahzani ysoq 
fadan ‘Pfligen’ (Jastrow 1981:392);_ the 
monolexemic Cypriot Arabic reflex calques the 
elliptical Syriac expression dabar ‘to plough’ (for 
dabar paddand ‘das (Pflug)gespann fiihren’ 
(Seidel 1988:159). 

Aramaic substratal influences also show up in 
the grammar of function words relating to spa- 
tial and temporal categorization. Note, for 
instance, Cypriot Arabic kintam < quddam, 
which in Classical Arabic and many, probably 
most, modern vernaculars denotes exclusively 
spatial precedence, but which in Cypriot Arabic 
and certain varieties of vernacular Arabic (in 
Southeast Turkey; Vocke and Waldner 
1982:143), encode, as in Aramaic, both tempo- 
ral and spatial precedence. 


6. CONCLUSION 


The sketch of Cypriot Arabic presented here 
justifies the assumption of an early formation for 
this vernacular. Its areally hybrid Arabic charac- 
ter and far-flung dialectal affiliations within 
Eastern Arabic may hold the key to questions 
relating to the early history of an extensive 
Sprachlandschaft stretching from the sources of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates in Southeast Ana- 
tolia, across northern Syria and Mesopotamia, 
on the one hand, and embracing the Arabic 
dialects of Greater Syria, on the other, such as: 
(a) the origins and chronology of the dialect 
boundary dividing the Arabic dialects of Great- 
er Syria from the so-called galtu vernaculars; (b) 
the putative existence of medieval regional 
koines of Eastern Arabic cross-cutting later 
geolinguistic boundaries; and (c) the formal con- 
tinuities obtaining between vernacular Aramaic 
and the sedentary Arabic dialects of the region. 
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Dad 


Dad is the name of the 15th letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, denoting nowadays a voiced velarized 
(emphatic) dental stop /d/ IPA [d]. The sound 
denoted by this letter must have had a special 
status in Classical Arabic since the language is 
sometimes called lugat ad-dad, which probably 
indicates that the grammarians believed this par- 
ticular sound was unique to Arabic (Ibn Jinni, 
Sirr I, 214.14: wa-lam ?anna d-dad li-l-“Arab 
xdssa). Stbawayhi (Kitab Il, 405.8-9) describes 
its place of articulation as being “between the 
first part of the side of the tongue and the adja- 
cent molars” (min bayna ’awwal hdafat al-lisan 
wa-ma yalihi min al~adras). The exact interpre- 
tation of this passage remains controversial. 
According to Roman (1983:], 162-206), it 
describes a voiced emphatic alveo-palatal frica- 
tive, somewhat similar to Polish z (IPA [z*] or 
[z]). But Cantineau (1960:55) is probably right 
in interpreting it as a lateral or lateralized velar- 
ized voiced interdental fricative /d'/ IPA [8], 
which is also the position taken by Fleisch (EP, 
s.v. ddd). This would make it, indeed, a unique 
sound among the world’s languages (cf. 
Ladefoged and Maddieson 1966:15 4-156). The 
interpretation as a lateral is also supported by 
Sibawayhi’s statement (Kitab II, 406.23-24) 
that if the feature of — ’itbdq ‘velarization’ were 
taken from fa’, it would become d, likewise, sad 
would become s; but if the ddd were to lose its 
emphatic feature, it would disappear from 
speech, since there is no corresponding non- 
emphatic phoneme (i.e., there is no /d!/). 

The interpretation of the dad as a lateral(ized) 
sound is in line with the reconstruction of the 


phonemic inventory of the Semitic languages. 
According to Lipifski (1997:129-132) Arabic 
/d/ goes back to Proto-Semitic /s/, which he 
reconstructs as [#], the voiced counterpart of 
Proto-Semitic /s/. The latter soon merged with 
Proto-Semitic /§/ and is not differentiated in most 
Semitic languages. Reflexes of Proto-Semitic /s/ 
are still pronounced as a voiced (non-emphatic) 
lateral /z/ in Modern South Arabian. 

It is not surprising that this special sound dis- 
appeared in the New Arabic dialects, which all 
merged the reflexes of Classical Arabic d and d, 
the resulting phoneme being /d/ in all sedentary 
dialects, and /d/ in all Bedouin dialects. As a 
matter of fact, Sibawayhi describes a variant of 
the dad, called dad da‘ifa ‘weak dad’ (Kitab I, 
404.23-405.4), which according to Al-Nassir 
(1993:45) may represent the emphatic interden- 
tal d, as a first sign of the merger of dad and da’. 

The only alleged exception to the general 
merger is the dialect of Datina, which according 
to Landberg (1901, 1905-1913) has /I/ as reflex 
of Classical Arabic /d/ and /d/ as reflex of /d/. 
Outside the Arabic-speaking world, an unex- 
pected place for a differentiated treatment of the 
two phonemes is the secret language kalamo of 
Madagascar — a variety of > Malegasy with a 
large number of Arabic loanwords — in which, 
for instance, Arabic ’abyad ‘white’ is represented 
as alibiavy, whereas (ad-) dubr ‘afternoon’ is 
azohora (Versteegh 2001). 

The merger of /d/ and /d/ must have taken 
place rather early, since confusion between the 
two letters dad and da’ is one of the oldest doc- 
umented mistakes in Middle Arabic texts. The 
correction of this error gave rise to an entire 
genre in the > labn al-Gmma literature, the trea- 
tises about the distinction between dad and da’, 
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e.g. Zanjani’s [d. 471/1078] Farq bayna d-dad 
wa-d-da’. In modern Arab education, school- 
children are still being taught to learn by heart 
which words are spelled with a ‘tail’ and which 
without. 

Grammarians, too, remained interested in the 
pronunciation of the dad, as evidenced by the 
large number of treatises on this topic, for 
instance the Risdla fi kayfiyyat an-nutq bi-d-dad 
‘Treatise on the nature of the pronunciation of 
the dad’, by ‘Ali ibn Sulayman al-Mansiari (d. 
1150/1737-1738), edited by Kinberg (2001). 
This treatise opposes the faulty pronunciation of 
the dad, and from the description it becomes 
clear that this involved both pronouncing it as d 
and as d. It is not completely clear what the 
author himself regarded as the correct pronunci- 
ation: basically, he simply repeats the descrip- 
tion by Sibawayhi. Therefore, this genre of 
linguistic treatises cannot serve as an argument 
for or against the lateral character of the d. 

A stronger argument are the Arabic loanwords 
in some languages (cf. Steiner 1977; Versteegh 
1999). Such loanwords are found in the Ibero- 
Romance languages, e.g. Spanish alcalde < al- 
gadi ‘judge’; aldea ‘hamlet’ < ad-day‘a ‘estate, 
hamlet’ (cf. Corriente 1977:46, n. 1; but see for 
arguments against this interpretation Roman 
1983:I, 194-199). Because of their limited num- 
ber, the loanwords in Ibero-Romance are not 
conclusive evidence in themselves. In some 
African languages, however, /I/ is the regular 
reflex of /d/, not of /d/, e.g. > Fulfulde waaju < 
wa‘d ‘sermon’, but farilla < fard ‘moral obliga- 
tion’, and — Hausa /dfazi < lafd ‘speech, pro- 
nunciation’, but hayla < hayd(a) ‘menstruation’ 
(likewise, > Yoruba). Arabic loanwords in East 
African languages such as > Swahili do not 
exhibit this differential treatment. The lateral 
reflexes of Arabic /d/ are also found in some 
Southeast Asian languages, e.g. in — Indo- 
nesian/Malay lahip, laip, laif (but also daif) 
< da‘if ‘weak’, kali (but also kadi) < qadi ‘judge’, 
perlu ‘it is necessary’ < fard ‘moral obligation’ 
(cf. the more recent loanword fardu with the 
same sense as the Arabic word), as against zahir 
< dahir ‘manifest’, zobor < duhr ‘noon’ (but it 
should be noted that some loanwords with z < d 
have variants with 1, labir, lobor). 

It is not immediately clear what al-Andalus, 
West Africa, and Southeast Asia could have in 
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common to explain the occurrence of this lateral 
reflex of /d/. One possibility might be that in all 
of them South Arabians were particularly active, 
for instance the tribe of Kalb in al-Andalus and 
North Africa, and merchants from Hadramawt 
in the Indian Ocean trade. Therefore, the loan- 
words in these regions might be evidence that 
the lateral pronunciation survived longer in the 
south. 
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Damascus Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


Damascus Arabic (llahZe sSdmiyye) is spoken in 
Damascus, capital of the Syrian Arab Republic 
(1.6 million people in 2004; 3.5 million includ- 
ing Greater Damascus, with an important pro- 
portion of non-native speakers: immigrants 
from various parts of the country, Palestinians). 
In the old villages of the surrounding Gita dif- 
ferent dialects are spoken, which have not yet 
been studied. Damascus Arabic is well under- 
stood in the whole country, and in Lebanon, 
Jordan, and Palestine. 

Contiguous to the Damascus area are the 
Qalamtn dialects in the north, the Horan 
dialects in the south, and ‘steppe-range’ and Sawi 
(Bedouin) dialects in the east. Being the dialect of 
the capital, and as such largely used in radio and 
television programs, Damascus Arabic is presti- 
gious, ‘neutral’ in many respects, and can be 
qualified as the Syrian koinic dialect. Used 
between the two World Wars in satirical jour- 
nals, it is nowadays rarely present in printed lit- 
erature, except for theatrical plays; cinema 
journals publish screenplays. Plays of (now 
extinct) shadow theater have been preserved and 
published (Kayyal 1987). Some works are very 
popular, such as theater and radio plays by 
Hikmat Muhsin (1910-1968) and plays and 
films by Durayd Lahham (born 1934), available 
on tapes, videotapes, and DVDs. Poetry, mainly 
from the rgth century, is found in manuscripts. 
Collections of poems are sometimes published. 

Damascus Arabic is typically a ‘Syro- 
Lebanese’ sedentary dialect. Minor differences, 
mainly lexical, can be observed between the 
Muslim, Christian, and (now almost totally 
expatriate) Jewish communities. 

Historical information on the dialect can 
be gathered from — Middle Arabic texts, 
sometimes highly colloquializing, written by 
Damascene authors. Shadow theater plays, and 
many manuscripts of popular epic literature 
(Bohas and Zakhariya 2000) date back to at 
least the roth century. It is nevertheless difficult 
to draw a documented history of the dialect, 
which seems to be, for the two last centuries any- 
way, remarkably stable. 

Damascus Arabic has been studied for over a 
century, and is one of the best described Arabic 
dialects. Grammars are Grotzfeld (1965), 
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Ambros (1977), and especially Cowell (1964). 
Still useful handbooks are Cantineau and 
Helbaoui (1953), Kuhnt (1958), Kassab (1970), 
and Ferguson (1961). An important syntactic 
study is Bloch (1965). Among collections of texts 
Bergstrasser (1924; with an excellent phonetic 
study), and Bloch and Grotzfeld (1964) deserve 
special mention; see also Grotzfeld (1965: 
118-149) and, in Arabic script, Turzman (1978), 
Kayyal (1987), and al’Aswad (1998, 2002). 
Stowasser and Ani (1964) is a very good diction- 
ary (English-Damascus Arabic), sometimes 
reflecting a classicizing layer (the announced 
Arabic-English version has never appeared); see 
further Salamé and Lentin (forthcoming). 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 

2.1.1 Consonants 

b, (b), (p), mM, (m), W, fs (v), t,t, d, d, nN, A (), ’, 
5S; S32) SAO Rs (ARVs Ry Be Gee 5 Us 

/b, m, |, r/ are generally phonetically condi- 
tioned variants of /b/, /m/, /I/, /r/ but also (mar- 
ginal) phonemes. 

/p, v, €, g, q/ appear mainly in borrowings: 
kompyutar ‘computer’, payp ‘pipe’ (/p/ is gener- 
ally not replaceable by /b/); viza ‘visa’, talvazyon 
‘television’, vités ‘gear change’ (/v/ is generally 
replaceable by /f/ or in older borrowings by /b/; 
but only e.g. narvazni ‘he made me nervous’); 
Turkish /¢/ being represented by /8/, /¢/ is rather 
rare; /g/ appears in borrowings: sigdra ‘ciga- 
rette’, gréfon ‘grapefruit’ (and rarely alternates 
with /k/) or in ‘expressive’ words: garr ‘he jab- 
bered’; /q/ is frequent in borrowings from classi- 
cal Arabic: musaqqafin ‘intellectuals’; it often 
alternates freely with //: musiqa ~ miusi’a 
‘music’; the distribution is sometimes unpre- 
dictable: sad? ‘friend’, plural ’asdiqa’. 

The historical interdentals *t, *d, and *d cor- 
respond with /t, d/, and /d/, the latter also repre- 
senting *d. In borrowings from Classical Arabic 
*t, *d, and *d are most often represented by /z, 
s/ and /z/. Hence, a historical root can split into 
two distinct ones: tdni ‘second’ — sdnawi ‘sec- 
ondary’, da@ ‘he tasted’ — z0’ ‘(good) taste’. The 
same situation obtains with/’/ (< *q) vs/q/: da’?a 
‘a second [of time]’ — dagiqa ‘precise [fem.sg.]’, 
’ar’n ‘horn’ — gar?n ‘century’, which establishes 
the phonemic status of /q/. *’ is generally repre- 
sented by /y/, e.g. in verbs IIT’ (xabba ‘he hid’) or 
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in the active participle of verbs Iw/y: ndyem 
‘sleeping’; it has been preserved in verbs P (akal 
‘he ate’) and exceptionally in sa’al ‘he asked’. // 
thus represents both preserved *’ and *g (asSar 
‘he indicated’ or ‘he pealed’. 

The new velarized consonants /r/, /I/, /b/, /m/ 
have been phonemicized. ¢ is much used (also 
the most frequent phonetic realisation of /r/): 
barra ‘he proved (s.o. to be) innocent’, barra 
‘outside’, nhar ‘he broke down’, nhar ‘daytime’. 
Examples for the other phonemes: “alla ‘he told 
her’, ’alla ‘God’; baba ‘daddy’, baba ‘her door’; 
mayy [female first name], mayy ‘water’. In some 
roots or words, ‘emphasis’ has disappeared: 
rakad ‘he ran’, dars ‘tooth’, or voicing has 
occured: zgir ‘small’. 

‘Emphatic’, i.e. velarized articulation, tends to 
be more pronounced in traditional quarters like 
Midan, as well as among Christians. 


2.1.2 Vowels 
Short vowels: i, e, a, 0, u, a; long vowels: 7, é, 4, 
0, u. 

In French borrowings, nasal vowels /A/, /6/, /€/ 
and /i/ occur: ’asdsér ‘lift’, seliilér ‘mobile 
phone’. The two main short vowels are /a/ and 
/al; fe/ and /o/ merge into /a/ in non-final syllables 
and alternate freely in some verbal forms. Due 
to the increasing number of borrowings from 
Standard Arabic, /i/ and /u/ occur in non-final 
syllables: bindye ‘building’, muxrez ‘(film) direc- 
tor’ and can switch to /e/ and /o/ or zero; dou- 
blets also obtain: m‘allem ‘boss’ versus mu‘allem 
‘schoolteacher’. 

*q is mainly represented by /a/, *i by /e/ and 
/al,*u by /o/ and /a/. /é/ and /d/ represent *-ay and 
*-qw. Final *a@ changed into -e in nouns: kare 
‘rent’, Sate ‘winter’ [construct state -d-], and into 
-a in the feminine of color and deficiency adjec- 
tives: hamra ‘red’. 

Although the main phonological opposition is 
/al-lal, /al is often very close, phonetically, to 
/a/, especially in closed syllables. Since only /a/ 
and /d/ occur in non-final syllables, /a/ has a wide 
range of realizations, close to [e] or [i] (after 
palato-alveolar fricatives), [a] (contiguous to 
pharyngeals), or [o] or [u] (after labials or 
‘emphatics’). The ‘feminine’ suffix *-a(t) has 
split into two allomorphs: -a after back and 
‘emphatic’ consonants, -a and/or -e after /r/ 
according to phonetic environment, -e otherwise 
(but construct state always -et). The feminine 
ending of the 3rd person perfect is also affected 
by > ’imala (*-at > -et). 
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/i/ and /u/ occur only in final open syllables 
(except in borrowings); /i/ is also found before 
-y(y)- where it can be considered a realization of 
/a/). fe/ and /o/ switch to /a/ in non-final syllables. 
Consequently, among short vowels only /a/ and 
/a/ can be stressed. Final /i/ and /u/, usually de- 
scribed as shortened *7 and *#, can be given pho- 
nemic status on the basis of pairs like katabti ‘you 
[fem. sg.] wrote’ ~ katabti ‘you [fem. sg.] wrote it’, 
katabu ‘they wrote’ versus katabu ‘they wrote it’. 

‘Popular’ pronunciation is often character- 
ized by a more back articulation of vowels and a 
kind of vowel harmony. Women often display 
a more contrasted and less back articulated 
range of vocalic timbres, giving the false impres- 
sion that their velarized consonants are less 
‘emphatic’. 


2.1.3. Diphthongs 
*aw and *ay are monophthongized into /6/ and 
/e/: tor ‘bull’, zét ‘oil’. Morphological constraints 
can prevent monophthongization: staw‘ab ‘he 
grasped the meaning’, gayran ‘jealous’, mawzi 
‘being in pain’. Diphthongs also occur in borrow- 
ings from Standard Arabic (Zawle ‘round’) and 
stylistic doublets obtain: m0dsem ~ mawsem ‘sea- 
son’, béwan ~ hay(a)wan ‘animal’, ’éwa ~ ’aywa 
‘yes’. Irregular are negation mu (<*maw <*mahu), 
kif (< *kayf) ‘Show?’ and Si (< *Say) ‘thing’. 
Synchronically, ey and ay turn into 7: baki (< 
baki < *hakey) ‘having spoken’, bid (<*bayd) 
‘white [pl.]’, and aw to a: tisdye (< *tawsdye) 
‘order’; occasionally, aw is maintained: l’wldd ~ 
lulad ‘the children’. The groups -aww- and -ayy- 
are preserved (even when closing syllables, then 
generally pronounced -aw-, -ay-). 


2.1.4 Syllable 

Syllable types are Cv, CvC, CvCC (generally 
pronounced CyC in non final syllable if CC is a 
geminate); Cv, CvC; CVCC (only CaCC, with 
final geminate: mawddd ‘substances’); CCvC, 
CCvCC; CC¥, CCvC; CCCvC, CCCvCC, 
CCCv, CCCVC occur mainly in Form X derived 
verbs and foreign borrowings. 

When the clitic preposition /- (‘to’) + personal 
pronoun is suffixed to a verbal form with final 
CVC or CCVC syllable, 7 is shortened (a > a, 7 ~ 
u > a):dl ‘he said’, allo ‘he told him’. 

A cluster CC (and sometimes CCC) can occur 
in initial position, and in final position, espe- 
cially when one of the two consonants is a reso- 
nant; more commonly an epenthetic [a] appears 
between the two consonants. Epenthetic [a] 
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appears, in the same conditions, between the 
two first consonants of a -CCC- cluster (except 
if they are identical). Clusters of more than three 
consonants are separated by word boundaries. 

Stress falls on the first V, or v in vCC, from the 
end of the word, or, if there is no such vowel, on 
the first one (without considering proclitics). 
‘Exceptions’ to this rule are imperfect and par- 
ticiples of Forms VII and VIII of sound and roots 
Illy: byahtarem ‘he respects’, maftaker ‘thinking 
that’ (borrowings from Standard Arabic can 
have two accentuations: muhbtaram/mubtaram 
‘of good quality’); 3rd person feminine singular 
perfect of certain verb types: Safato ‘she saw 
him’. Some speakers also have, for the sound 
verb: katbato (~ kdtabto) ‘she wrote it’ and for 
feminine nouns CaCaCe/a + pronominal suffix 
with initial V: baslati (~ basalti) ‘my onion’. This 
prevents a morphological mark from totally 
disappearing. 

Voicing and devoicing of consonants occur by 
assimilation, e.g. in Forms V and VIII: mad- 
dayye’ (< *matdayye’) ‘feeling uncomfortable’; 
Stamd'u (< *Ztama‘u) ‘they gathered’. /n/ is labi- 
alized before /b/: Zamb ‘next to’, mam ba‘d ‘of 
each other’, and assimilates to /r/: marrub ‘we 
go’. // + /h/ is usually pronounced [hh]: mahbba 
‘with her’. All these processes also occur in 
sandhi, except those involving velars. 

The article /- assimilates to the ‘sun-letters’, 
which include /z/ besides the usual consonants. 
Consonantal assimilation occurs mainly be- 
tween sibilants and palato-alveolar fricatives: 
zazar ‘carrots’, z6zi ‘my husband’; many of 
these forms are popular and old-fashioned. So 
are most words with metathesis (saddaze ~ 
sazzade ‘mat’), but some are usual: Z6zi ‘my hus- 
band’ (z6Zi is a bit classicizing) or lexicalized: 
starZa (< *stazra) ‘he dared’. 

Velarization spreads very easily, often over the 
whole word; /i, e, a/ tend to restrain it. 

No pausal forms are found (or preserved). 
Typically Damascene is the lengthening of the 
last vowel, even epenthetic, of interrogative and 
exclamative utterances: Safat ‘did you see that?!’ 

Damascus Arabic is a ‘différentiel’ dialect: /a/ 
is much more stable than /e/ and /o/. But non- 
stressed *a is elided, e.g., in most CaCiC pattern 
nouns: ’Zir ‘apprentice’ and in 3rd pers. sg. fem. 
perfect of Form I CaCaC and Forms VII and VIII 
verbs: katbet ‘she wrote’, btar’et ‘she burned’. 
Synchronically, /a/, archiphoneme of /e/ and /o/, 
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is elided in Cv syllables when unstressed: sayfak 
‘having seen you’, sayydrto ‘his car’. 

Final vowels are lengthened by suffixation of 
a personal pronoun, alone or preceded by / (w, 
y, or h being inserted if the suffix has initial 
vowel). In the case of feminine singular active 
participles referring to a 2nd person, the verbal 
ending -t7- is inserted: Sdyaftiba ‘did you [fem.] 
see her?’. 
2.2 Morphology 
There is no gender distinction in the 2nd and 3rd 
persons plural of verbs or pronouns. 


2.2.1 Pronouns 


2.2.1.1 Personal pronouns 


Table 1. Independent personal pronouns 








Singular Plural 
Ist person "ana nabna 
2nd person masc. ’ante 
’antu 
fem. anti 
3rd person masc. huwwe 
hanne(n) 
fem. hiyye 


nabna has a variant labna. 





Reflexive pronoun: hal- + personal pronoun; 
labalo ‘on his own; by himself’. 


Table 2. Bound personal pronouns 








Singular Plural 
.V(C)C+ ...V 
Ist person (noun) -1 
-y1 -na 
(verb) ni 
2nd person masc. -ak -k 
-kon 
fem. -ek -ki 
3rd person masc. -O -O 
-(h)on 
fem. -(b)a  -(b)a 
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-ni is also used after the particle ya-, the preposi- 
tion b- in the idioms su bani?/ma bani Si 
‘what/nothing is wrong with me’, lassa(‘)t- and 
ba‘d- (‘still’), fi- ‘to be able’, the presentative Sa‘. 


2.2.1.2 Demonstratives 
Adjectival demonstratives are followed by the 
article (incorporated in hal-). 


2.2.1.2.1 ‘This’ 

Adjectives: hal-, assimilated to sun-letters; hada, 
feminine hadi or hayy, plural hadol. They are 
always in front, except when they are associated: 
harrazzal had(a) ‘this man’. Pronouns: hbdda (or 
had before #), feminine hadi or hayy(e), plural 
hadol. 


2.2.1.2.2 ‘That’ 

Adjective (in front) and pronoun: hadak, femi- 
nine hadik(e), plural hadolik or hadank(e). 
Variants with -(e) are used only for pronouns. 


2.2.1.2.3 Presentatives 
hayy Zabtallak ya: ‘here you are, I brought it to 
you’; lék- or Sa‘- (< *qSa‘ ‘look at!’) + personal 
pronoun: ‘here he is’, etc. 


2.2.1.3. Relative pronoun 
Invariable alli/(a)lli/yalli/halli; also used as re- 
lative adjective. 


2.2.1.4 Interrogative pronouns 

Interrogative pronouns: min ‘who?’; su ‘what?’ 
(also ’és, mainly after preposition), normally in 
front in verbal sentences, free position in nomi- 
nal sentences. Adjectives ‘anu (optional feminine 
ani), ay(y)a (or classicizing ayy), ‘which?’. 


2.2.1.5 Reciprocal 
ba‘d (not repeated) + optional (in most cases) 
bound personal pronoun. 


2.2.1.6 Concessive 
>eman ‘whoever’; su ma, ’esman ‘whatever’. 


2.2.2 Adverbs 

halla (< * hal-waqt) ‘now’; ba‘dén ‘afterwards’; 
bakkir ‘early’; bukra ‘tomorrow’; mbdreh ‘yes- 
terday’; ‘ala bukra ‘early in the morning’; wa’ta 
‘at that time’; ssab*h ‘in the morning’ or ‘this 
morning’; ‘ala tul ‘always’; lassa: assertive or 
interrogative ‘still’ or ‘not yet’ (according to con- 
text; lassa((‘)t)- before personal pronouns); ba‘d- 
‘still’ or ‘not yet’; kall md-l- + personal pronoun: 
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‘he [etc.] never stops doing . . .’; ’@mta ‘when?’. 

hon(e): ‘here’; bnik(e) (originally non-Muslim 
variant: honik/e]); ‘there’; wén ‘where?’; mnén 
‘where from?’. 

’awam ‘quickly’; badge ‘enough!’; bas ‘only’; 
kamdan(e) ‘also’; hék(e) ‘like this’; ktir ‘very’ (free 
position); dagri ‘straight on’; slon ‘how?’ (slén 
‘raft ‘how did you know?’, ‘raft slon ‘do you see 
what I mean?’); lés ‘why?’; "addés ‘how much?’; 
kam ‘how many .. .?’ must be specified by a sin- 
gular noun (or by wabed ‘one = unit’). 

2.2.3 Particles 

2.2.3.1 Definite article 

The definite article is /; it can be separated by 
epenthetic /a/ from the first consonant of its 
noun: latlate ‘the three’. 


2.2.3.2 Genitive marker 

‘Genitive markers’: taba‘ (invariable, optionally 
taba%it after a singular [masc. or fem.] and 
tabaGt ~ taba‘uni/I/t after a plural); Sit (see 2.3.1) 


2.2.3.3. Negations 

There is no discontinuous negation (with -s). ma 
is the verbal negation, Ja is used only with pro- 
hibitive, or in la...u la ‘neither... nor’; mu 
(less frequently ma, maw, mil/may) is used with 
nominals; mu also negates a whole sentence. In 
verbless sentences, subject personal pronouns 
are negated with connective -/- or -n-: malo hon 
‘he’s not here’. ‘No’ is la (la’, la’a). mnob and 
‘abadan are intensifiers: ‘(not) at all’. ‘No more’ 
isma...‘addor ma... ba’a (negation + ‘he did 
again’ or ‘he stayed’, conjugated or fossilized). 
The existential particle is fi ‘there is’. 


2.2.3.4 Prepositions 


2.2.3.4.1 Directional 
la ‘toward, to’ (including goal), ‘a(la) ‘in the 
direction of’, la‘and ‘to somebody’s place’. 


2.2.3.4.2 Locative 

b(i) ‘in, at’ (fi- before personal pronouns), ‘a(la) 
‘on’, fo’ ‘above’, Zuwwat ‘inside’, barrdt ‘out- 
side’, hawali (construct state hawalé-) and dayer 
ma dar ‘around’, Zamb ‘next to’, ’°addam ‘in 
front of, next to’, ‘and ‘by’. 

2.2.3.4.3 Attributive 


la- ‘to’ (I- before article); before personal bound 
pronoun: /- or la’al- and -all- after -CC when 
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clitic, °al- when separated from verb, or pre- 
dicative in verbless sentences; m(an)san ‘for the 
sake of’. 


2.2.3.4.4 Others 

‘ala ‘in the state of’, m/(a) ‘from’, ‘an ‘removed 
from’, ma® and wiyyd- + personal pronoun 
‘(together) with’, b(i)- ‘with’ (instrumental), la 
and m(an)san ‘because of’, mat?l ‘as’, add ‘the 
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size/weight/.. . of’. 


2.2.3.5 Conjunctions 

w ~ u ‘and’, ’aw ‘or’, walla and lamma ‘or?’, 
ya... ya ‘either... or’, bas(s) ‘but’, la’anno or 
bakem ‘because’. lamma, wa”t, wa’talli, bas(s) 
‘when’, tala ma ‘as long as’, kall ma ‘every time 
that’, (‘a)la bén ma ‘until’, ’absan ma ‘rather 
than’, la, batta, la hatta, and mansdan ‘in order 
to’. la introduces many types of clauses: talabak 
la tsallbo ‘he asked you to fix it’, ’anSalla la tZabli 
yd ‘may you bring it to mel’, les la ‘why... .?’. 
Complement clauses are introduced by O, ’enno 
(or ?enn- + personal pronoun). /a- is used after 
verbs of fear, alli after verbs, etc. meaning ‘(to be) 
(un)happy that’: frabt ~ mnih alli ‘1am happy ~ it 
is fine that’, and ma after ‘to forget’. 

The vocative particle is ya. Many address 
forms involving kinship terms are ‘bipolar’: a 
mother would use mamd ‘mummy’ when talking 
to any of her children. A few have -o: ‘ammo 
‘uncle’(address form to peers or elders). 


2.2.4 Noun 

Most feminine nouns have the marker -e/a, a few 
do not: mayy, ‘water’, ‘én ‘eye’, da”n beard’, 
>amm ‘mother’, etc. Some nouns have both gen- 
ders: mastasfa ‘hospital’. Some usual patterns 
are productive: CaCCaC (names of profession- 
als), maCCaC (place names), CaCCaC(e/a) 
(names of instruments). Suffixes are -xdne (place 
names), -i and -Zi (professional names or pejora- 
tive: sakarzi ‘drunkard’), -a/e (-dye after vowel) 
for unit nouns. -im, -dt, -e, and -iyye are ‘external’ 
plural suffixes. -dt is also the mark of ‘deictic’ plu- 
ral: xalasu la nbidat ‘is there no wine left?’; 
Su hassobat ‘what a heat!’. Mixed plurals 
(CCuCat) are frequent. > Pseudo-dual is used 
for names of body parts: *idén ‘hands’, *idéhon 
‘their hands’ (id(t)éno ‘his two hands’). 
Diminutives are not frequent: fayyub ‘very 
kind’, battin, btén, ‘(sweet) little belly’, except 
for proper names: nabbil(e) (< Nabil). 
Particular vocatives: yamo ‘Mum’, yabi ‘Dad’. 
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2.2.4.1 Adjectives 

Frequent patterns are CaC°C, C(a)CiC, 
moCCeC. Suffixes are -i, -dni (nassdni ‘in the 
middle’), and -Zi. Color adjectives: ’aCCaC, fem- 
inine CaCCa, plural CaC°C (deficiency adjec- 
tives have generally CaCCan plurals). Elatives 
(invariable *aCCaC) are based on various or 
even non attested simple forms: ’azdab (<’azdab) 
‘more stupid’, ‘ahsan ‘better’ (*hbasan), ’abwan 
(< béwan) ‘more idiotic’, "amyaz (< mumtaz) 
‘more perfect’. 


2.2.5 Numerals 
wahed, fem. wahde ‘one’ is the absolute form 
(otherwise the noun alone is used). Postponed to 
the noun: mara wahde ‘(only) one women’. 

tnén, fem. tantén (masc. pl. tnéndat-, fem. tan- 
ténat- with personal pronouns) are absolute 
forms (otherwise the dual is used for nouns) 
which can appear for insistence, when the noun 
is not present (tnén *kbar ‘two big ones’), and in 
particular cases: tantén naswan ‘two women’ 
(*martén). The dual also means ‘some’: hal kam 
betén Sar ‘these few verses’, and is an 
intensifier: “al ‘anén ‘still worse!’. 

From 3 to 10, three series are used: 


i. tlate, ’arb'a, xamse, satte, sab'a, tmdne 
(tmanye), tas‘a, ‘asra are absolute and attribu- 
tive forms, also used (like wabed and tnén) 
with specificative: tlate ‘ahwe ‘three coffees’. 
tlate and tmdane become tlata and tmdna 
before the tens (tmdna w xamsin ‘58’). 

ii. tlat(t), arba‘, xams, satt, sab’, tman(n), tas‘, 
‘asr with counted noun in plural (except with 
miyye for hundreds, before which tlat(t) and 
tman(n) become tlat and tmdn). 

iii. tlatt, >arbat, xamst, satt, sab‘t, tmant, tas*t, 
‘as*rt with a few counted nouns (ayydm ~ 
iyyam, ‘days’, ?ashor ‘months’, ’astor ‘lines’, 
etc.). 


From 11 to 19 (forms with -ar = construct state): 
hbdaS(ar) or ?ida(‘)S(ar), tna‘S(ar), tlatta‘s(ar), 
‘arbata = =(Js(ar), xamstaS(ar), satta'S(ar), 
saba(‘)ta(s(ar), tmantaS(ar), tas(‘a)ta‘S(ar); 
counted noun in singular. 

Tens: ‘asrin, tldtin, etc. (counted noun in sin- 
gular), as with miyye ‘too’ (mit in construct 
state) and “alf, plural (’)alaf ‘tooo’. 

Ordinals: ’aw(wa)lani, tani; from 3th to roth 
pattern CaCeC; others same as cardinals. 
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Unit nouns are often formed with count 
nouns: babbet batdta ‘a potato’, rgif xab?z ‘a 
[loaf of] bread’, “ad kabrit ‘a match’. 


2.2.6 Verb 

Form I verbs have two perfect types: CaCaC, 
generally active verbs and CaCeC, generally 
‘middle’ verbs. The imperfect thematic vowel is 
/al, lel, or /o/. The most common types are 
CaCaC, yaCCeC ~ yaCCoC (yaCCaC before or 
after pharyngeal or laryngeal) and CaCeC, 
yaCCaC. The two types can occur for a same 
root: xareb, yaxrab ‘it was destroyed’, xarab, 
yaxreb ‘he ruined’. 

Form II is the most productive; it can be 
causative, frequentative, close to Form I but more 
concrete in the description of the process (wasel 
the arrived’, wassal ‘he reached his destination’), 
or denominative. Form IV verbs are borrowed 
from Standard Arabic and have byaCCeC and/or 
b?aCCeC imperfect (bi’aslem ‘he becomes a 
Muslim’); a few are new creations: bi’aflem ‘it is 
mere acting of him’), some are probably phoneti- 
cally conditioned: ’abka = haka ‘he talked’. Form 
V is sometimes passive of Form II, often ‘middle’: 
txabba ‘he hid’. Form IX is derived from a few 
color adjectives (most deficiency adjectives have 
VIlth forms). The prefix of Forms V and VI is ¢-. 
Form VII is passive and is generally freely shaped; 
it is used in impersonal constructions: ma 
byansabe‘ mannon ‘you never get tired of them’, 
and often expresses potentiality: ma byansareb ‘it 
is undrinkable’. Form VIII is not productive, 
whereas Form X is, mainly for (often transitive) 
‘middle’ verbs: stafkar ‘he recalled the memory 
of’. With same semantism are a few verbs of com- 
bined Forms X+Il: stla’’a ‘he caught in midair’ 
and X+IIl: stnawal ‘he grasped’. 


2.2.6.1 Paradigms 
Imperative (2nd pers.): sg.: masc. srab, ktob, 


fem. Srabi, ktabi; pl. Srabu, ktabu. 


Table 3. Imperfect conjugation 








Type 1a 
b-imperfect @-imperfect 

3rd sg. masc. byasrab yasrab 
fem. btasrab tasrab 

pl. byasrabu yasrabu 
2nd sg. masc. btasrab tasrab 
fem. btasrabi tasrabi 

pl. btasrabu tasrabu 


SSI 
Ist sg. basrab -asrab 
pl. mnasrab nasrab 
Type 2 e/o 
b-imperfect @-imperfect 
3rd sg. masc. byaktob yaktob 
fem. btaktob taktob 
pl. byak*tbu yak*tbu 
2nd sg. masc. btaktob taktob 
fem. btaktbi tak*tbi 
pl. btak*tbu tak*tbu 
Ist sg. baktob -aktob 
pl. mnaktob naktob 





The vowel of the personal prefixes is /a/, except 
for a few verbs II‘ (bya‘ref, bya‘mel, bya‘ti). 

The standard imperfect is the b-form; the G- 
imperfect is the dependent (‘subjunctive’) form. 


Table 4. Perfect conjugation 











Type 1 Type 2 
CaCaC CaCeC 
3rd sg. masc. katab Sareb 
fem. katbet Sarbet 
pl. katabu Sarbu 
2nd sg. masc. katabt Srabt 
fem. katabti Srabti 
pl. katabtu Srabtu 
Ist sg. katabt Srabt 
pl. katabna Srabna 
2.2.6.2 Participles 


Form I: active: CaCel, and CaCCan for ‘middle’ 
CaCeC verbs; passive: maCCaC. 

Among derived forms are worth mentioning 
VII manCaCel and VIII maCtaCeC (passive 
maCtaCaC). 


2.2.6.3 Verbal nouns 

Verbal nouns are not very frequently used; origi- 
nal patterns are CCiCe/a (ktibe ‘writing’) and, for 
roots Illy, CaCwe (bakwe ‘crying’). With Form 
VII verbs, Form I verbal nouns are normally used, 
and Form II and III (or I) verbal nouns with Forms 
V and VI verbs. 


2.2.6.4 Weak verbs 
Initial *, *w and *y are preserved; final *? and 
*w have switched to y. 

Verbs II gem.: the rst and 2nd persons of the 
perfect are assimilated to verbs IIIy (type 1): 
battét ‘I put’. 
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The imperfect of verbs P has da: bydkol ‘he 
eats’; imperative: Rol. 

The imperfect of verbs Iw is byusal or byasal 
‘he arrives’. 

The imperative of verbs IIw/y is Ca/C. In the 
imperfect of Forms VII and VIII, a is shortened 
into a: rtah?t ‘I relaxed’. 

Verbs IIIy have two perfect types: CaCa (gen- 
erally yaCCi in the imperfect: haka, haket, haku, 
bakét, etc., yabki); CaCi (generally yaCCa in the 
imperfect: nasi, nasyet, nasyu, nsit, etc., yansa). 

Imperative: *oaCCv or CCv (exception: Gti 
‘give!l’); passive participle maCCi. 

Imperfect of Forms VII and VIII has two vari- 
ants: byanbaka ~ byanhaki ‘it is said’. 

Verbal noun of Form II: taCCaye. 

‘Irregular’ verb: ’aza ‘he came’: ’aza, aZet,’azu, 
()zit, etc.; byazi, btazi, byazu, bazi, mnazi, etc. 
Active participle: Zaye, plural Zayin. 

Quadriradicals verbs are from genuine roots, 
reduplicative (especially of roots II gem.), aug- 
mented triradicals (CarCaC, CawCaC, CaCwaC, 
CayCaC, CaCCan ...), denominative or former 
Form IV verbs. A few CaCCa are frequently used 
(farza ‘to show’), verbal noun tCaCCi. t-CaCCaC 
is either passive or synonymous with CaCCaC. 
Both are conjugated like Form II verbs. 


2.3 Syntax 


2.3.1 Noun 

Definiteness: hal- is often used as a determiner 
in vivid narration: rkabt bi hal bds ‘I got on 
the bus’. 

An indefinite phrase (construct state) noun + 
noun is generally made definite by defining the 
second one: Sarab attut ‘the mulberry juice’, 
‘amis noma ‘her nightdress’, mahdar haddab’t 
‘this report’, sometimes both: kdstak albalib 
‘your glass of milk’; some noun + article + noun 
phrases do not vary: melt albas*n ‘a ~ the cast in 
one eye’. Badal-constructions: ttawle lxasab ‘the 
wooden table’. The article of a definite noun 
qualified by an adjective (or relative clause) can 
be dropped in certain cases (quasi-proper 
names, designation of an object among a known 
limited series, etc.); the ¢ of feminine -a(t) 
appears then as in construct state: sant azzdye (= 
ssane Zaye) ‘next year’, battix al’abmar ‘the 
watermelon’, yom alflani ‘such-and-such a day’. 
It is frequent in toponyms. 

Indefiniteness: wahed: kan fi wabed ‘there was 
a guy’; wabed + singular appositive indefinite 
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noun ‘a, one’; kam wabed ‘a few’; Si: Si ‘aSrin 
‘about twenty’, Si Sag] mrattab ‘some kind of 
nice job’; si...Si ‘some... others’; bayalla 
wahed: ‘whoever/whatever he/it may be’. 

Some adjectives can be variable: ‘ahwe ‘arabi 
‘Turkish coffee’, sayydra xususi ‘a private car’. 

Along with prevailing construct state, two 
‘analytic’ constructions are used: (a) noun,/ 
preposition + cataphoric personal pronoun + 
preposition Ja + noun, (instead of construct: 
noun,/preposition + noun,): sayydrto la’axu ‘his 
brother’s car’, ana dadda la hal fakra ‘I am 
against this idea’ and (b) the genitive marker 
taba‘ (or less frequent sit) is used when focusing 
on the first term (ZZndn taba‘ek ‘that madness 
you’re suffering from’); when pronominal pro- 
nouns can not be suffixed to the noun (/land- 
rover taba‘i ‘my Land Rover’); or when two or 
more construct states would lead to nonsense: 
qism attarzame taba‘ azzam'a ‘the translation 
department at the university’. N.B. Invariable 
taba‘ also means ‘used for, peculiar to, belonging 
to’ and ‘presenting such-and-such a feature’: 
fanazin taba‘ -ahwe ‘coffee cups’; taba‘ Su ‘to 
which (of these) does this belong?’; taba‘ 
alkabraba ‘the guy who is looking after electric- 
ity’; lbét taba‘ albab al’azra’ ‘the house with a 
blue door’. 


2.3.2 Quantifiers 

kall + singular indefinite noun ‘every’, + singular 
definite noun ‘the whole of’, + plural definite 
noun ‘all the’; kam + singular indefinite noun 
‘some, a little amount of’; ktir + plural indefinite 
noun ‘many’; Si ktir ‘in large quantity’; Swayyet + 
singular noun ‘a few, a little’ (also natfet); hék 
‘such a’: hék Glam ‘people like that’; kaza ‘several, 
such-and-such number of’; hal’add ‘this much’. 


2.3.3 Relative clauses 

These are introduced by yalli when referring to a 
definite noun, asyndetic otherwise; resumptive 
pronoun is always present. The pronominal 
subject of a verbless relative clause is norm- 
ally dropped: /bét alli saken fi ‘the house ’m 
living in’. 


2.3.4 Verb 

When the second pronominal object is separated 
from the verb, it is introduced by ya-: farzini yd: 
‘let me see it!’. 
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The nominal object of a direct or indirect 
transitive verb often appears first as a cataphoric 
personal pronoun preceded by the preposition 
la: Safo la’axu ‘he saw his brother’, “allo la ’axu 
‘he told his brother’ (al- with pronominal 
object: batsufthon alon ‘you see them’). 

Introduction of direct object by b(i)- (or Ia) is 
rare, and generally associated with aspectual 
distinctions; the preposition emphasizes the 
relationship to the object: ‘am ba’ra bal*ktab/ 
laktab ‘’m reading just now/these days the 
book’. 

Reflexive dative: stannalo Swayye ‘he waited 
for a while’, bkilak kalme ‘say a word!’. 

Being enclitics, object personal pronouns, 
alone or suffixed to Ja, precede the second com- 
plement (introduced by yd- if pronominal). 
2.3.5 Verbal system 
2.3.5.1. The verbal system is basically aspec- 
tual. For the majority of verbs, the ‘perfect’ is a 
preterite, the active participle a resultative per- 
fect, the b-imperfect a general ‘non-perfect’, the 
‘am-imperfect a relative (concomitant) non-per- 
fect; the O-imperfect is a modal form. Time ref- 
erence is given by context or words (adverbs). 
kan is often used for reference to actual or 
fictional past. 

The main uses of the b- form are: general pres- 
ent; narrative present; ‘planned’ or modal 
future; potential. 

The ‘am-imperfect (ammial, variable or not, 
‘amma, more frequently ‘am, preceding the b- or 
the @-imperfect) is a ‘progressive’ form; the 
process takes place within an interval of time: 
ma ‘am yanzel matar ‘it’s not raining these 
days/this year...’; ma ‘am ba‘ref’émta ‘I just can’t 
manage to know when’; Su ‘am tsdwi ‘what are 
you doing?’; sarlo xams °snin ‘am yadros tabb 
‘he has been studying medicine for five years’. 

ba- is used for a future given for certain: 
bayrub ‘he will go (for sure)’; ma ba’allak ‘I 
won’t tell you’. 

rab(a) (lab(a)) is used for intentional or 
expected future: rab zib mayy saxne ‘I’m going 
to bring hot water’. 

badd- and b- are also used for various kinds of 
future, depending on the person of the verb 
(often more intentional with the rst person): 
baktablak ‘I will write to you’, baddo yii’a' ‘it is 
going to fall down any time’. 
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2.3.5.2 Various > auxiliary verbs, > pseudo- 
verbs or impersonals express wish, ability, obli- 
gation, inchoation, durativity, etc.: badd- + 
personal pronoun ‘to want’; ’ader, basen ‘he was 
able’; lazem ‘it is necessary to’; sar ‘he started to, 
he got used to doing’; ballas ‘he began to’; fadel, 
bai ‘he ended up...’; dall, tamm ‘he kept 
doing . . .’; raze‘ ‘he did/started doing again’. All 
are followed by an O-imperfect, some also by 
an active participle. 

xalla + (pro)noun + @-imperfect is factitive 
‘he let . . . do’. Its frozen imperative xalli- is used 
as suppletive 2nd and 3rd person imperative: 
xallihon ifutu ‘let them in!’. 

Among the various uses of the verb kan ‘to be’ 
are: kdn + O-imperfect ‘he used to...’ or ‘he 
was...ing’ (imperfect tense); with negation: 
ma kant *tmall manna ‘haven’t you got fed up 
with it?’. kan is used as counterfactual: iziba @ 
Ilbét kan ‘he should have brought it home’. 

bai ~ ba’a, imperfect byabva, is used as verb of 
existence, and as continuative or inchoative aux- 
iliary; it also appears in the apodosis of con- 
ditionals or along with imperatives, meaning 
‘well then’. 

Conjugated or fossilized am is very frequent 
in narration: am rann attelefon, ‘at that moment 
the telephone rang’, especially before the verb 
al ‘to say’, when reporting a conversation. 


2.3.6  Participles 
An active participle constitutes by itself a com- 
plete sentence. It often has resultative meaning: 
axed banton ‘he is married to their daughter’; 
wazani rasi ‘ve got a headache’; wén mxab- 
bibon ‘where have you been hiding them?’. With 
verbs of movement it can refer to past, present, 
or future: ‘ana tale ‘I’m going out’; msdfer ‘he’s 
away’; msafer bukra ‘Tm traveling tomorrow’. 
Passive participles often have potential mean- 
ing: mahdum ‘very pleasant (person)’; they can 
have active meaning: mabyub ‘frightening’. 
Imperative used as counterfactive: kanti Sali 
balek has swal ‘you [fem.] should have asked 
yourself’. 


2.3.7. Word order 

In verbless sentences, the normal order subject- 
predicate can be inverted for topicalization. More 
generally, sentences of all types can begin with a 
topicalized element: lakk hzab ma bya‘ref yaktob 
‘Imagine, he’s not even able to write a charm for 
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an amulet!’. A (quasi-)verbal predicate usually 
precedes its subject, especially indefinite, or when 
verbs of movement are concerned; the object is 
between both. Highly definite subjects precede 
the verb, as do sometimes even indefinite subjects 
(walad *b bat’n ’ammo byabki ‘a baby in his 
mother’s womb should talk?!’). In interrogative 
sentences and in relative clauses, the verb comes 
first. Auxiliary kan is very often put at the end or 
after its verb: bya’der kan ma yazi ‘[had he 
wanted] he could have not come’; ibattu Pafas 
kanu ‘they would put the cage’. 


2.3.8 Agreement 

Adjectives agree in gender, number, and definite- 
ness with nouns (even referring to non-humans), 
except for nouns in dual which have adjectives 
in plural; only adjectives referring to abstract (or 
concrete nouns considered as ‘abstract’) have 
feminine singular agreement. Many adjectives 
and most participles referring to women have 
-in (not -dt) external plurals; when they refer to 
things, they generally have -in and -e. Verbs 
agree in genus, number, and person with their 
subjects, except for abstract nouns (same agree- 
ment as adjectives); nouns in dual have a verb in 
plural; certain nouns referring to human groups 
(arab ‘the Bedouin’, nnds ‘the people’) also 
have a 3rd person singular feminine agreement; 
both patterns can be found side by side: 
ssafraziyye wa’ fe labsin’abyad ‘the waiters were 
standing, dressed in white’. 

Pseudo-impersonal constructions occur with 
verbs in masculine singular: lafat nazari Sagle 
‘something caught my attention’. 

Reference to ‘neutral’ ‘that’ is in feminine sin- 
gular: mu halwe ‘that’s not fine!’; sdret ‘here we 
go again!’ 


2.3.9 Existential sentences 

Existential sentences are introduced by (ma) fi 
‘there is (not)’ (preceded by kan: ‘there was 
[not]’). They can have a definite subject in cer- 
tain conditions (proper names, generic nouns). 

‘To have’ is expressed by existential sentences 
‘(to be) by/with/to’ with prepositions + personal 
pronoun: 

‘and-: ‘andi bantén ‘Il have two daughters’; 
‘andi bét bassam ‘I have a house in Damascus’; 
(ft) ‘andak ’imkaniyye tanye ‘you’ve got another 
possibility’. 
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ma‘-: ma mai masari ‘I have no money on me’ 
or ‘Ihave no money at all’; ma‘o shade ‘he holds 
a diploma’. 

al-: ali ’axx bi ’amérka ‘I have a brother in 
America’; ’alo ’idén ‘it has two handles’; ’alo 
tame garibe ‘it has a strange taste’. 


2.3.10 Conditional sentences 

The conditional particles are ’iza and law;’an is 
used only in proverbs or idioms. The system of 
conditional sentences is complex; many possibil- 
ities are provided, and the same construction can 
have different meanings, distinguishable only by 
the context. ?iza refers mainly to ‘realis’, and 
law to ‘irrealis’, but they share many a mean- 
ing. Perfect never occurs in the apodosis of ’iza 
sentences. b-imperfect is frequent both in pro- 
tasis and apodosis, due to its ability to repre- 
sent situations, even unrealized or unrealizable. 
kan is used to emphasize the hypothetical situa- 
tion; it combines with ’iza in the new particle 
izakan. 


2.3.11 Circumstantial clauses 

Circumstantial clauses have the pattern w + 
Subject + Predicate. They are placed before the 
main clause; the order can be Subject + w + 
Predicate if the subject is an independent per- 
sonal pronoun: w huwwe tale ~ huwwe w tale 
‘while he was leaving’. 


3. LEXICON 


Like the other dialects of the area, the Damascus 
Arabic lexicon is full of borrowings, both 
ancient (from Aramaic, Turkish, and Persian), 
medieval (from French, Italian, lingua franca), 
and modern (from Ottoman Turkish, French, 
Italian, English, other Arabic dialects: Bedouin, 
Egyptian, Lebanese); sometimes other words are 
derived from them. They are numerous in cer- 
tain parts of the lexicon (e.g. French words in 
mechanics and cosmetics). 

Many words, especially verbal forms, includ- 
ing borrowings from Standard Arabic, are 
fossilized and grammaticalized; examples, 
besides the already mentioned ’am, are: “al, used 
before reporting someone’s words or a proverb, 
niydlak ‘good for you!’, ya‘ni ‘that is, so-so’, 
-absar ‘I wonder’, ’asbah ‘in the end’, ba’a ‘so, 
then’, etc. 
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Damir 


In Medieval Arabic grammatical literature, the 
concept of damir ‘pronoun’ (pl. dam@ ir) consti- 
tutes a subcategory of kindya ‘proform’. The 
term kindya refers to a nominal substitute real- 
ized either as a vague noun such as fuldn ‘so- 
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and-so’, kayta wa-kayta ‘such and such’ and 
kada wa-kada ‘so-and-so many’, or otherwise as 
a pronoun. Kindya is thus a device used for the 
sake of vagueness or economy. The damir, as a 
special case of > kindya, is used as a short ver- 
sion of the noun and often serves for disam- 
biguation. Ibn Ya‘%8 (Sarh Ill, 84) explains that, 
whereas in zaydun fa‘ala zaydun ‘Zayd, Zayd 
did’ the use of the name zaydun twice might be 
interpreted as referring to two different persons, 
in zaydun fa‘ala, where zaydun occurs first as a 
full nominal and then as a pronoun implicit in 
the verb, there is unambiguously only one per- 
son involved. The personal pronoun is charac- 
terized by the grammarians as a definite (many 
regard it as the most definite) nominal. Some 
however indicate that a personal pronoun may 
refer also to an indefinite noun, in which case it 
should be regarded as indefinite, as in laqitu 
rajulan fa-darabtu-hu ‘I met a man and [hit him’ 
(see for discussion Ibn Ya‘%s, Sarh V, 87; Ibn 
Usfar, Sarh I, 404). 

The pronominal system is normally presented 
as composed of three persons: mutakallim (1st 
person), muxdtab (2nd person), and ga’ib (3rd 
person). The pronouns change form according 
to case. A genitival (jarr) pronoun can only be 
realized as a suffix attached (muttasil) to a noun, 
as in ’axu-ka ‘your brother’. In the nominative 
and accusative, by contrast, it can be realized 
either as a separate independent word (mun- 
fasil), or as muttasil. In the latter case, the pro- 
noun may either have a morphological 
realization, as is the case with the suffix -ka in 
daraba-ka ‘he hit you’, or otherwise be implicit 
in the verb, as it is in gama in the sentence zay- 
dun qama ‘Zayd stood up’. Thus, for instance, 
the suffix -tu in darabtu ‘I hit’ and the word and 
are regarded as two versions (muttasil and mun- 
fasil respectively) of the nominatival pronoun in 
the first person singular. 

The separate pronoun also serves as an 
emphasizer (ta’kid) for a preceding accusatival 
or genitival attached pronoun, as in qumta’anta 
‘you stood up’, darabtu-ka ’anta ‘I hit you’ and 
marartu bi-ka’anta ‘I passed by yow’ (see, e.g., 
Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 344-346). Furthermore, an 
emphasizing separate pronoun is obligatory in 
cases where a nominatival noun is to be coordi- 
nated with a preceding attached (or implicit) 
pronoun. Thus, *qumtu wa-zaydun ‘land Zayd 
stood up’ and *qdma wa-zaydun ‘he and Zayd 
stood up’ are disallowed: the verb in each of 
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these cases must be followed by an emphasizing 
separate pronoun: qumtu ’ana wa-zaydun, 
gama huwa wa-zaydun. However, an attached 
accusatival pronoun may be coordinated with 
an accusatival noun, as in darabtu-ka wa-zay- 
dan ‘I hit you and Zayd’ (for details, see 
Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 342-344; Ibn as-Sarraj, 
’Usul Il, 119, and see further below; for the prin- 
ciple of balancing, see Bloch 1986:1-14). 
Regarding the 3rd person pronoun, the gram- 
marians differ as to whether the verbal endings - 
a in [az-zaydani| qamad ‘the two Zayds stood up’ 
and -a# in [az-zayduna] qamu ‘the Zayds stood 
up’ serve as pronouns or just as dual and plural 
markers (Glamdt) respectively. Ibn Yas (Sarb 
III, 87-88) states that these two endings serve 
both as damir al-fail (fail denotes the subject in 
a VS sentence, sometimes translated as ‘agent’, a 
semantic term that does not always correspond 
with the medieval syntactic usage of fa‘il) and 
number marker. This indeed represents the 
common view among the grammarians in this 
regard. He indicates, however, that for other 
grammarians the endings in question implement 
only the function of number markers, whereas 
the fail pronoun is implicit in the verb. By and 
large, the grammarians agree that in cases such 
as zaydun qama ‘Zayd stood up’ the verb dis- 
plays no morphological marker of number, and 
that the fa“! pronoun is implicit (ft n-niyya). A 
significant distinction is drawn between cases 
such as az-zaydani qama, where the ending -d is 
interpreted as a damir for az-zayddni, and cases 
such as gama az-zaydani, where the ending is 
analyzed as a dual marker. The same applies 
to the plural (see, e.g., Stbawayhi, Kitab 1, 
201-203). However, the construction in which 
the fail is preceded by a verb in the dual/plural 
form is considered uncanonical by the gram- 
marians; this kind of usage is termed luga 
‘akaluni |-bardgit ‘the fleas ate me up’ (for an 
extensive discussion, see Levin [1989] and his 
references). A verb preceding its fail must, in the 
standard language, occur in the singular form 
(masculine or feminine), irrespective of the num- 
ber inflection of the fal. In such sentences as 
gama zaydun/az-zaydani/az-zayduna, the verbal 
form is said to be devoid of a personal pronoun: 
the function of the fa%l is only implemented 
by the nominal following the verb (see, e.g., 
Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 201). The feminine form 
gamat displays, in the grammarians’ theory, the 
feminine marker -t, which cannot, however, be 
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construed as a pronoun (see, e.g., Sibawayhi, 
Kitab 1, 201-202). The argument is that gamat 
may be followed by a fa%l, whether in a verbal 
sentence such as gamat hindun ‘Hind stood up’, 
or in a clausal predicate such as [hindun] qamat. 
In the first of the two cases, interpreting the -t as 
a fail pronoun would mean that the verb assigns 
the raf‘ case to two different constituents, and 
that the function of fal is performed first by a 
pronoun and then by a full noun, which is theo- 
retically unacceptable. Moreover, assigning the 
ending -¢ the function of a pronominal fail in 
cases such as gamat hindun entails an unaccept- 
able preposing of the pronoun to its antecedent 
(see, e.g., Ibn Ya‘8, Sarb III, 88-89; and > cata- 
phora). In the second case, there is a fa‘il pro- 
noun implicit in ga@mat, but here too the ending -t 
is not analyzable as a fail pronoun since gamat 
may be followed by a full-noun fa%l: bindun 
qamat jariyatu-ha “Hind, her maid stood up’. 

Pronouns in the nasb and jarr cases normally 
occur as suffixes (muttasil) and, except for the 
Ist person singular, they are identical. Thus, the 
2nd person masculine singular suffix -ka may be 
attached either to daraba as an accusatival pro- 
noun (daraba-ka ‘he hit you’), or as a genitival 
pronoun to bayt (baytu-ka ‘your house’). The 
suffix for the rst person singular is -7 for the gen- 
itive (bayt-i ‘my house’) and -ni for the accusa- 
tive (daraba-ni ‘he hit me’). The grammarians 
explain that the actual pronoun in both cases is 
the same, -7; the 7 in the accusatival suffix is 
designed to avoid the ending of a verbal form 
with the vowel 7. This 7 is termed niin al-wiqdya, 
as its function is to retain the original vocaliza- 
tion of the third radical (e.g. the u in yadribu-ni) 
by preventing an unacceptable vocalic termina- 
tion of the verbal form (for further details see, 
e.g., Ibn Ya%s, Sarb Ill, 89-91, 122-1253 cf. 
Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 338-340). 

A pronominal object coreferring with the fail 
is disallowed, unless the verb is a bi-transitive 
(see below) cognitive verb. Thus, *darabtu-ni 
must be replaced by darabtu nafs-i ‘I hit myself’, 
but basibtu-ni muntaliqan ‘I regarded myself as 
leaving’ is acceptable (for discussion see, e.g., 
Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 337-338). 

An accusatival pronoun may be realized as an 
independent separate pronoun in cases where 
the syntactic structure bars the possibility of 
attaching it to a verb or any other verb-like oper- 
ator (Gmil). The grammarians outline three 
groups of cases: 
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i. When a pronominal object precedes its verb, 
as in *iyyd-ka na‘budu wa-iyyd-ka nastainu 
“You alone we worship and to you alone we 
pray for help’ (Q. 1/5). 

ii. When the pronominal object functions as the 
second object of a bi-transitive verb, as the 
second complement of a verbal noun (mas- 
dar) or, otherwise, as the predicate in an aux- 
iliary-verb construction (xabar kana etc.). In 
the first two cases, the use of ’iyyd- is the 
norm when each of the objects is a 3rd per- 
son pronoun, as in: ‘allamtu-hu ?iyya-hu ‘1 
taught him it’. When the pronouns involved 
are of two different persons, the grammari- 
ans do not rule out the use of an attached 
pronoun: “a‘taytu-ka-hu ‘I gave you it’ and 
darb-i-ka ‘my hitting you’ are acceptable 
constructions, beside the more common 
-ataytu-ka iyya-hu and darb-iiyya-ka. It is 
normally stipulated that the 2nd person pro- 
noun should precede the 3rd, and that the 
Ist person takes precedence over the other 
two (Ibn Ya%8, Sarh Ill, ro4-105). This 
restriction does not apply, however, when 
*iyya is used (for further discussion of 
pronominal objects in bi-transitive construc- 
tions, see Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 335-338). 
Similarly, a pronominal xabar kana may 
be realized as either an attached pronoun 
(kdna-ni ‘it was me’), or independently with 
*iyyd, as in kana zaydun ’iyyd-hu (‘Zayd was 
him’), kana iyyd-ya (‘he was me’). Ibn Yas 
(Sarh Ill, 107) indicates that the ’iyyd version 
is the preferred one, primarily because xabar 
kana is analogous to the > xabar in a mub- 
tada’-xabar construction, which always 
occurs as an independent constituent, unat- 
tached to the mubtada’ (for further details, 
see Ibn as-Sarraj, Usual II, 120-121). 

iii. When the conjunctive wa- or the exceptive 
particle ila bar the use of an attached pro- 
noun: darabtu zaydan wa-iyya-hu ‘T hit 
Zayd and him’, ma darabtu 7illa ?iyya-ka 
‘T didn’t hit anyone except you’. 


In all the above cases, the independent version 
of the accusatival pronoun is realized by a suffix 
attached to the bound morpheme ’iyyd. The 
grammarians differed as to the status of ’iyyd. 
Some regarded it as a prop word (‘imdd) for the 
pronoun attached to it. The majority of gram- 
marians, however, regarded the suffix attached 
to’iyyd as a kind of particle (barf) rather than as 
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a pronoun, while ?iyyd itself was described as a 
pronominal element (is mudmar) (For further 
details see, e.g., Ibn Ya‘8, Sarh II, 98-104). One 
case where the accusatival pronoun may be real- 
ized as an independent pronoun without ’iyyd is 
that of exceptive sentences with intransitive 
verbs: md gama illa ’’anta ‘no one stood up but 
you’ (the pronoun in this case may be inter- 
preted as occupying either a nominatival or an 
accusatival position). For further discussion of 
*iyyd see Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 332-337. 

A genitival pronoun, by contrast, must oblig- 
atorily take a suffix form (muttasil), since a con- 
stituent in the jarr case may not precede or be 
separated from its operator, whether a preposi- 
tion or the first member of a genitival construct 
(mudaf ). However, a pronominal suffix may not 
be attached to the particles ka-, batta, and mud: 
in the first case, *ka-hu ‘like him’ is obligatorily 
substituted by mitla-hu, whereas the last two 
particles would be followed by daka as a substi- 
tute for the attached pronoun (hatta daka ‘until 
this’, etc.). For further details see, e.g., Ibn Ya‘ls, 
Sarh Ill, 93; cf. Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 335, 344). 
Another point usually made by the grammarians 
regarding the genitival pronoun is that in certain 
cases it retrieves the original vowel of a segment, 
as is the case in Ja-hu, etc., where the original 
vowel a of the preposition is retrieved by the 
suffix: where the preposition is followed by a 
noun it takes the vowel i (li-zaydin ‘to Zayd’) so 
as to avoid ambiguity with lam al-ibtida’ (see, 
e.g., Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 341-3 42; Ibn as-Sarraj, 
?Usul Il, 12.4). 

Two special cases of pronominal usage dis- 
cussed by the grammarians concern the damir 
following lawld and ‘asd. Ibn Ya‘is (Sarh Ill, 
118-119) indicates that since the noun follow- 
ing lawld is assigned the raf‘ case by — ibtida’, 
a pronoun in that position must correspondingly 
be realized as a separate pronoun (munfasil): 
lawla ’anta, lawla ’antum ‘but for you [sg. and 
pl. masc. respectively]’, etc. He notes, however, 
the use of lawld-ka and lawld-ya by Arabic 
speakers, and describes the controversy existing 
in medieval grammatical literature regarding 
the case of the pronoun following lawld. In 
Sibawayhi’s (Kitab I, 340-3 41) view, a noun fol- 
lowing lawld is assigned the raf‘ case, whereas a 
pronoun in that same position takes the jarr. 
»Axfaé is quoted by Ibn Ya‘ (Sarh III, 121-122) 
as advocating the raf‘ case for the pronominal 
suffixes in lawld-ka and lawld-ya, in correspon- 
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dence with the case of the noun in this position. 
He argued that there is no one-to-one corre- 
spondence between case and pronominal form. 
In support of this claim he drew an analogy 
between lawla-ka and ma’and ka-anta ‘lam not 
like you’. His argument was that the raf pro- 
noun in Jawld-ka may take the suffix form, much 
as the jarr pronoun following ka- in ka~anta 
takes the independent form of the pronoun nor- 
mally assigned to the raf‘ case. 

The controversy over asd is related likewise to 
the fact that Arabic admits two forms of conju- 
gation: ‘asaytu, ‘asayta ‘J may, you may’ versus 
‘asani, ‘asaka. Ibn Ya‘is’ discussion of this issue is 
interwoven in his discussion of the form of the 
pronoun following /awld (Sarb Il, 118-122). 

The medieval grammarians also deal with 
non-anaphoric pronouns. Two cases are nor- 
mally discussed. The first case is that of damir 
as-Sa’n. In Medieval Arabic grammatical theory, 
damir as-Sa’n is conceived of as a pronoun occu- 
pying a mubtada’ position (mubtada’ denotes 
the subject in a non-VS sentence; it is sometimes 
translated as ‘topic’, a pragmatic term that does 
not cover all instances of mubtada’). As such, it 
may occur either as a separate pronoun in sen- 
tence-initial position (huwa zaydun muntaliqun 
‘Zayd is leaving’) or, otherwise, as a damir mut- 
tasil. In the latter case it may be attached to a 
particle of the inna group (inna-hu man ya’ti-na 
na’ti-hi ‘whoever comes to us we will come to 
him’, ?inna-hu ?amatu Ilahi dabibatun ‘the 
female slave of God is going’), or take the posi- 
tion of the first object of a cognitive verb of the 
danna group (danantu-hu zaydun q@imun ‘I 
thought Zayd was standing’, basibtu-hu qama 
‘axut-ka ‘I thought your brother was standing’). 
Another option, still, is for damir as-Sa’n to be 
implicit in an auxiliary verb of the kana group 
(kana’anta xayrun min-hu ‘you were better than 
he’, laysa xalaqa Illahu mitla-hu ‘God has not 
created anything like him’). The clause follow- 
ing damir aS-sa’n in all these cases is presented as 
its xabar. The pronominal mubtada’ refers in a 
general way to the ‘matter’ (variously Sa’n, 
hadit, qissa) conveyed by the following xabar 
clause, and accordingly occurs in the singular. 
Hence the respective terms damir as-Sa’n, damir 
as-Sa’n wa-l-hadit, and damir al-qissa. In the 
grammarians’ view, the clausal xabar functions 
as an exponent (tafsir) to the ‘vague’ pronoun 
filling the mubtada’ position. Occasionally 
damir as-Sa’n takes the feminine form, so as to 


> 
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agree with a feminine post-verbal subject occur- 
ring later in the sentence. This is normally exem- 
plified by the Qur’anic sentence ’inna-hd Ia tama 
leabsadru ‘it is not the eyes that are blind’ 
(Q. 22/46). 

Semantically, the grammarians restrict damir 
as-Sa’n to markedly emphatic cases of tafxim wa- 
ta‘dim ‘emphasis and exaltation’; thus, buwa zay- 
dun muntaliqun, danantu-hu zaydun q@imun 
and ?inna-hu ’amatu llahi dabibatun are con- 
ceived of as the respective emphatic versions of 
zaydun muntaliqun, danantu zaydan qa’iman, 
and amatu llahi dahibatun. 

As analogous to damir as-Sa’n the grammari- 
ans present the pronoun -hu in rubba-hu rajulan 
‘many a man’. ZamaxSari (Ibn Ya%8, Sarh III, 
118) describes this pronoun as non-referential 
(yurmd bi-hi min gayri qasdin ila mudmarin la- 
hu), indefinite (nakira), and vague (mubham). 
Much like the similarly vague pronoun damir as- 
San, it requires tafsir. Ibn Ya‘§ points out, how- 
ever, that the two cases differ in the kind of tafsir 
involved: while damir as-Sa’n is expounded by a 
clause (jumla), the pronoun attached to rubba is 
expounded by a single word (mufrad). 

Another type of non-anaphoric damir dealt 
with by the grammarians is damir al-fasl. This 
pronoun is presented as occurring between two 
definite predicative constituents, in sentences 
introduced by danna, kana, ’inna and their ‘sis- 
ters’, as well as in ‘pure’ mubtada + xabar sen- 
tences. In particular, it is stipulated that the 
xabar must be a definite or quasi-definite phrase. 
In effect, any type of nominal phrase would 
qualify as a post-damir-al-fasl xabar, apart from 
a single-word indefinite nominal (whether a sub- 
stantive or an adjective) unaccompanied by any 
modifying complement. 

Damir al-fasl is normally presented by the 
grammarians as a disambiguating device: by 
separating the (definite) xabar from its (definite) 
mubtada’ it marks the relationship between the 
two constituents as predicative rather than 
attributive. The status of damir al-fasl is often 
described as that of a particle (barf) whose > 
‘amal is annulled (ilga’), and is thus devoid of 
case (la yaktinu la-hu mawdi‘ min al-i‘rab, Ibn 
Ya‘is, Sarh Ill, 113). 

Significantly, however, the grammarians view 
the occurrence of this pronoun as optional 
rather than as obligatory. They often point out 
that damir al-fasl also serves for emphasis, and 
that as such it corefers with the mubtada’ (e.g. 
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Ibn Yas, Sarb Ill, 110). On the other hand, 
there are cases where the pronoun must be inter- 
preted as damir at-ta’kid ‘pronoun of emphasis’ 
rather than as damir al-fasl. Indeed, Ibn Ya‘ls 
(Sarh Ill, 13-114) is well aware of the struc- 
tural ambiguity that may arise in cases where a 
separate pronoun occurs between two nominal 
elements. He therefore outlines the main differ- 
ences between damir al-fasl, a pronominal 
apposition (badal), and a pronominal empha- 
sizer (ta’kid): 


i. A pronominal emphasizer may follow only a 
pronoun, whereas damir al-fasl may follow 
either a noun or a pronoun. 

ii. A pronominal emphasizer is by definition a 
nominal, and as such it must agree in case 
with the emphasized element. Damir al-fasl, 
by contrast, is caseless. 

iii. A pronominal apposition agrees in case with 
its head much like a pronominal emphasizer. 
However, if the apposition modifies an 
accusatival nominal, it must be attached to 
*iyya (danantu-ka’iyydka xayran min zaydin 
‘I considered you to be better than Zayd’). 
By contrast, damir al-fasl and the pronomi- 
nal emphasizer invariably take the form of a 
separate pronoun (without ’/yyd). 

iv. Lam at-ta’kid may be attached to damir 
al-fasl (in kana zaydun la-huwa I-aqila 
‘indeed, Zayd was the intelligent one’), 
but not to a pronominal apposition or an 
emphasizer, because separation between 
head and modifier of a noun phrase is un- 
acceptable. 


For illuminating discussions of damir al-fasl 
by earlier grammarians, see Sibawayhi, Kitab 1, 
346-3 50; Ibn as-Sarraj, Usal Il, 125-126. 
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Declension 
1. DEFINITION 


In general, declension affects the nouns, adjec- 
tives, articles, numerals, and pronouns of a lan- 
guage (as opposed to conjugation, which affects 
finite verb forms). In Classical Arabic, the 
nouns, adjectives, numerals (except those from 
Ir to 19), as well as the dual forms of the 
demonstrative pronoun (near deixis) and the 
relative pronoun are subject to declension. 
According to native Arabic grammatical theory, 
nouns are either mu‘rab ‘declinable’ or (in rare 
cases) mabni ‘indeclinable’. Declinable nouns 
are then munsarif ‘declined with nunation (tan- 
win) or gayr munsarif ‘declined without nuna- 
tion’. The characteristic vowels -u, -i, and -a of 
the three cases nominative, genitive, and accusa- 
tive are associated with the Arabic terms raf‘, 
jarr (xafd in the terminology of the Kufan gram- 
marians), and nasb respectively. Depending on 
whether a given noun appears in two forms (u- 
ending for nominative and a-ending for both 
genitive and accusative) or in three forms (u- 
ending for nominative, i-ending for genitive, and 
a-ending for accusative), it is commonly called 
‘diptote’ (‘having two cases’) or ‘triptote’ (‘hav- 
ing three cases’) in the Western tradition (the 
terms deriving from Greek ptdsis ‘case’, > dip- 
tosis). The scenario ‘diptote’ is sometimes cap- 
tured by the opposition casus rectus for the 
nominative and casus obliquus for both the gen- 
itive and the accusative. There are a few inde- 
clinable Arabic nouns of the type CaCaCi which 
only appear in one surface form; however, these 
forms are not described as ‘monoptote’. 

The term > 7i‘rab (lit. ‘making Arabic/making 
clear, manifest’) should — at least from a historical 
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perspective — not automatically be equated with 
declension (and, for that matter, conjugation). 
Fleisch (1998:1249) points out that for the 
traditional Arab grammarians ’i‘rdb was a 
purely functional term for the analysis of the 
syntactic functions that the three vowel markers 
damma, kasra, and fatha indicated in both 
nouns and verbs. 


2. DECLENSION AND CASE IN 
CLASSICAL ARABIC 


Within Semitic, Classical Arabic shares a tripar- 
tite desinential declension of the noun together 
with Akkadian (for a comprehensive over- 
view, see Brockelmann 1908:459-466; Wright 
1967:], 234-252; Huehnergard 1997:606-609). 
Unlike in Akkadian, the independent personal 
pronouns and the pronominal suffixes in Arabic 
do not undergo declension, with the exception 
of the pronominal suffix of the rst pers. sg. com., 
which is -7 (allomorph -ya after long vowel or 
diphthong) for the possessive (genitive) on 
nouns and prepositions and -ni for the accu- 
sative on verbs, e.g. kitab-i ‘my book’ vs. 
daraba-ni ‘he hit me’. Also, the dual of the 
demonstrative pronoun (near deixis) has the 
oblique forms hddayni (masc.) and hdtayni 
(fem.) which contrast with hadani and hdatani in 
the nominative. For the relative pronoun, the 
corresponding oblique forms are alladayni 
(masc.) and allatayni (fem.) which contrast with 
alladéni and allatani in the nominative. There 
are also traces of conflicting forms such as 
alladina vs. alladina for the relative pronoun 
masc. pl. While the former form represents the 
attempt of early Arab philologists to ‘recon- 
struct’ the case marking across the board, it was 
the latter form, pointing to the ascendance of the 
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‘oblique’ case at early stages of Arabic, that nev- 
ertheless became the accepted form (cf. also 
Vollers 1906:170). 

The singular paradigm features separate nom- 
inative (raf‘), genitive (jarr or xafd), and accu- 
sative (nasb) forms for Akkadian and Arabic 
nouns (both masculine and feminine). However, 
the genitive and accusative forms overlap in 
both the dual and plural paradigm, as long as the 
plural is ‘sound’ (external). (This circumstance is 
not referred to as ‘diptosis’.) Table 1 presents 
an overview of the Akkadian (Old Babylon- 
ian) nouns malapum ‘seafarer [masc.]’ and 
malabtum ‘seafarer [fem.]’ in the absolute form 
with — mimation, as well as the Arabic counter- 
parts mallabun and mallabatun in the indefinite 
form with nunation (while the Akkadian term 
goes back to a Sumerian compound formation 
[(LU.)MA.LAH ,,], the Arabic term is synchron- 
ically associated with the root m-I-h as in milh 
‘salt’). 

Arabic nouns with external plural exhibit the 
same case endings when indefinite or definite, 
irrespective of number, except for the loss of 
nunation in the singular and the loss of the na- 
or ni-ending in the dual and plural. Thus, as 
shown in Table 2, taking the paradigm of ‘the 
seafarer’ and ‘the seafarer of the country’, one 
arrives at the following definite forms, with the 
definite article or in an annexation (iddfa), in 
which the second term could also be replaced by 
a pronominal suffix. 

Nouns with a > ‘broken’ (internal) plural 
always appear with w-ending for nominative, i- 
ending for genitive, and a-ending for accusative 
in their definite form, i.e. they then are triptote. 
The indefinite forms of broken plurals may be 
triptote or diptote (the dual plays no role in this 
context as it is always externally marked). While 


Table 1. Singular, dual, and sound plural in Akkadian and Arabic 








masc. fem. 
Akkadian Arabic Akkadian Arabic 
sing. nom. malabum mallabun malabtum mallahatun 
gen. malabim mallahin malabtim mallahatin 
acc. malabam mallaban malabtam mallabatin 
dual nom. malaban mallabani malabtan mallabatani 
g./a. malabin mallahayni malabtin mallabatayni 
pl. nom. malabu mallabuna malabatum mallabatun 
g./a. malabi mallahina malabatim mallahatin 
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Table 2. Definite forms in Arabic 
masc. fem. 
def. article annexation def. article annexation 

sg. nom. al-mallabu mallabu |-baladi al-mallabatu mallabatu |-baladi 

gen. al-mallahi mallahi |-baladi al-mallabati mallabati |-baladi 

acc. al-mallaba mallaba |-baladi al-mallabata mallabata |-baladi 
dual nom. al-malla hani mallaba |-baladi al-mallabatani mallabata |-baladi 

gla. al-mallabayni — mallabayi |-baladi al-mallabatayni — mallabatayi |-baladi 
pl. nom. al-mallabtina mallaba |-baladi al-mallabatu mallabatu |-baladi 

g./a. al-mallabina mallabi |-baladi al-mallabati mallabati |-baladi 





nouns in the singular are triptote, certain types 
of adjectives and certain types of proper nouns 
are diptote. Whether or not not a given broken 
plural is triptote or diptote depends on phono- 
tactic criteria (as reflected in the nominal pat- 
tern); in rare cases (e.g. Say’un/ asya’u ‘things’), 
diptosis is a lexicalized feature. Diptote nouns 
and adjectives always become triptote in the 
definite form. Thus, as shown in Table 3, one 
arrives at the following forms: 


Table 3. Declension of diptote nouns 





sg. nom. Sayun as-Sayu Say u I-baladi 
gen. Sayin as-Sayi  Sayil-baladi 
acc. Sayan as-Saya Saya I-baladi 

pl. nom. ’asy@u_—alPasy@u ?asyau I-baladi 
gen. “asy@a_ al-asy@i ?asya@i |-baladi 
acc. “asy@’a_ al-asya’a ?asya’a I-baladi 





Generally speaking, the following items are dip- 
tote (for further details cf. Wright 1967:1, 
239-247): 


i. broken plurals of the type CaCaCiCu, 
CaCaCiCu, CuCaCa’u, ’aCCiCa’u, CaCaCin, 
CaCCa, CaCaCa; a number of plural forms 
such as ’uwalu (pl. of ’awwalu (masc.) and 
ula (fem.) ‘first’); *aSya@’u (pl. of Sayun 
‘thing’); 

ii. adjectives of the type CaCCa@u, Ca/iCCa, 
?aCCaCu (fem. CuCCa or CaCCa’u), 
CaCCanu; 

iii. proper names of Canaanite origin such as 
-ibrabimu, proper names ending in alif 
magqsura or alif mamdiuda such as yahya, 
proper names ending in -dnu such as 
‘utmanu, proper nouns that formally resem- 
ble a verb form such as yazidu, proper names 


ending in ta’ marbuta such as makkatu 
‘Mecca’, most feminine proper names such 
as misru ‘Egypt’, and many masculine 
proper names of the type CuCaC such as 
‘umaru. 


As already stated, all items of type (i) and (ii) 
become triptote when definite. Even the proper 
nouns of type (iii) may be triptote when used in 
an indefinite way, e.g. rubba *ibrahimin laqitu- 
hu ‘many an Abraham have I met’ (cf. Wright 
1967:I, 245). 

Nouns with a weak third radical slightly com- 
plicate the situation, as they may have only a vir- 
tual (taqdiri) declension and thus may only 
surface in one or two forms, while still being 
‘triptote’. Taking, for example, the noun ’af‘an 
‘viper’ one arrives at the paradigm in Table 4. 


Table 4. Declension of nouns with weak third 
radical 





sg. n/g./a. ?af‘an al?af‘G af a 
L-baladi 

du. nom. 7af‘ayadni  al-af‘ayani af‘aya 
|-baladi 
g/a. ?af‘ayayni al-af‘ayayni ?af‘ayayi 
|-baladi 

pl. n/g. ?afa‘in al?afaT -afaT 
|-baladi 

acc. afd‘iya al-afa ‘iva -afa iya 
|-baladi 





Noteworthy in this context are the triptote 
words ’ab ‘father’, ax ‘brother’, bam ‘father-in- 
law’, and han ‘thing’, all of which have a long 
final vowel in the position of the first term of an 
*idafa, e.g.,’abu bakrin, ’abi bakrin, aba bakrin, 
as well as the words du ‘owner/possessor of’ and 
fam or fu ‘mouth’ (cf. Wright 1967:I, 249). 
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3. TRACES OF DECLENSION AND 
CASE IN THE ARABIC DIALECTS 


In the Arabic dialects the tripartite case system 
has been lost, and the ‘oblique’ forms won out in 
the dual and plural (cf., for instance, Fischer and 
Jastrow 1980:41). As is well known, the same 
process can also be observed in the transition 
from Vulgar Latin to (most of) the Romance 
languages (e.g. Italian notte ‘night’ deriving 
from an oblique form of Latin nox). Taking 
again the example of mallabun ‘seafarer’ one 
arrives at the forms in Table 5. 


Table 5. Case leveling in the Arabic dialects 





Classical Arabic 
Arabic dialects 
sing. nom. mallabun mallah 
gen. mallabin mallab 
acc. mallaban mallah 
dual nom. mallabani mallahén 
gJa. mallabayni mallabén 
pl. nom. mallabiuna mallabin 
gJ/a. — mallabina mallabin 


The question as to the historical period during 
which this happened has been the subject 
of much debate (see, for instance, Rabin 
1951:56-57; Talmon 2002:359-360; studies 
ranging from Fick 1952 vs. Wehr 1953 to Diem 
1973 vs. Blau 1977 up to Owens 1998; cf. also 
Versteegh 2001:102-113 and passim). Fick 
(1950:2) adduces the following examples from 
the Our’an, in which the object precedes the 
subject; he argues that a reading without ‘rab 
would have made such examples incomprehen- 
sible, and that hence ’/‘rab could not have been 
lost in pre-Islamic times: 


Q 35/28: ?innama yaxsa Ilaha min ‘ibadi-hi 
l‘ulama@u 
‘out of his worshipers, only the 
scholars love God’ 

Q 2/124: wa-idi btala’ibrahima rabbu-hu bi- 
kalimatin 
‘when his Lord put Abraham to the 
test’ 

Q 4/8: wa-ida hadara I-qismata ?ulu I- 


qurba ‘and when the relatives are 
present at the distribution’ 
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Against these examples, however, Wehr (1953: 
181) adduces ’i‘rab-less examples from Egyptian 
colloquial Arabic that are supposed to weaken 
Fiick’s argument, in that the syntax is perfectly 
comprehensible without ’i‘rab. Yet, both Fick 
and Wehr disregard the fact that most of their 
examples involve a human agent and a non- 
human non-agent. Ambros (1972) also raises the 
question of the functionality and redundancy of 
the Arabic declension. 

At any rate, the loss of the case endings has 
gone hand in hand with the emergence of a range 
of genitive exponents and object markers in the 
Arabic dialects, resulting in the opposition of 
the traditional ‘synthetic’ constructions vs. the 
innovative ‘analytical’ constructions. Now- 
adays, it is just in adverbs that the an-ending of 
the accusative masc. sg. is retained (or ‘bor- 
rowed’ from the standard language), e.g. dday- 
man (< d@iman ‘always’). Residues of > 
nunation (tanwin) in a small number of Arabic 
dialects have usually adopted functions other 
than case marking (see, for instance, Fischer 
and Jastrow 1980:96, 120). 


4. FUNCTIONS OF DECLENSION 
AND CASE IN CLASSICAL ARABIC 


With respect to the functions of the Arabic 
terms for the three case endings, it must be 
kept in mind that the Arabic grammatical term 
raf‘ covers all functions of the u-ending, and 
the Arabic grammatical term nasb covers all 
functions of the a-ending. The common termi- 
nology is meant not only to capture the similar 
vocalic pattern but also, more importantly, to 
reflect the observation that nominative and 
indicative, and accusative and subjunctive, have 
a syntactically comparable function, namely 
that of independent position vs. complement 
position respectively (cf., for instance, Bohas 
a.0. 1990:53-5 5; Versteegh 2001:79). The ques- 
tion is whether the grammatical analysis of the 
Arab grammarians was triggered by common- 
ality in the vocalic pattern, or whether it arose 
independently (in the way that modern Trans- 
formational Grammar might approach such a 
problem). Here is a sketch of the analysis by the 
Arab grammarians: 
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u-ending (raf‘) 

noun al-kitab-u—_jamil(un) 
DEF-book-NOM beautiful 
‘the book is beautiful’ 
yaktub-u 

he:writes-IND 

‘he writes’ 


verb 


a-ending (nasb) 


noun 7uridu I-kitab-a 
I:want DEF-book-ACC 
‘T want the book’ 

verb -uridu’an yaktub-a 


I:want COMP he:write(s)-SUB 
‘T want that he write’ 


While the functional characterization of the u- 
ending (nominative: subject) and the i-ending 
(genitive: possession) is rather straightforward, 
the characterization of all the functions of the a- 
ending (namely case for the direct object, absolute 
negation, vocative in the *idafa, predicative par- 
ticiple (bal), predicate of ‘kana and its sisters’ (> 
kana wa-axawatu-ha) and focalized subject pre- 
ceded by inna) as ‘accusative’ is problematic. This 
may be illustrated by the following examples (cf. 
Sasse 1984:119-120): 


i. accusative: daraba zaydan ‘he hit Zayd’ 

ii. absolute negation: Ia ilaha ila Ilah ‘there is 
no god except Allah’ 

iii. vocative in the ’idafa: ya ‘aba bakr ‘oh Abu 
Bakr!’ 

iv. predicative participle: 
saying’ 

v. predicate of kana wa-axawdtu-ha: kana 
malikan ‘he was a king? 

vi. focalized subject: ?inna zaydan 
‘(indeed,) Zayd is big’ 


jaa q@ilan ‘he came 


kabir 


Among others, Sasse (1981:142) and Lipinski 
(2001:259-267) have argued that Afro-Asiatic 
originally had an ergative subject (‘agent’) case 
associated with an u-ending and an predicative/ 
absolutive (‘non-agent’) case, which also served 
for marking the object, associated with an a- 
ending. Along this line of argumentation, the 
cases (ii)-(vi) can be said to reflect the latter 
predicate case, of which the ‘accusative’ is just a 
functional subset of the array of functions asso- 
ciated with the a-ending. 
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5. CONCLUSION 


Even those who believe in the existence of a 
‘Proto-Semitic’ entity have doubts as to whether 
the tripartite case system, as found in Akkadian 
and Arabic nouns and adjectives, can be recon- 
structed for this entity. Other early representa- 
tives of Afro-Asiatic such as Ancient Egyptian 
did not have a case system. Classical Arabic in its 
traditional description featured a tripartite case 
system, as outlined above. The case system of 
Classical Arabic broke down quite early in the 
history of Arabic and has ceased to exist in the 
modern Arabic dialects. 
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Lutz Epzarp (University of Oslo) 


Defective Verbs 


Amongst those verbs that have either a semi- 
vowel or a hamza as one element of their root 
only a few irregularities tend to occur. Moreover, 
these irregularities are restricted to certain fre- 
quently used verbs, which in some forms lose the 
weak element, e.g. the loss of hamza in some 
forms of the common verb ra’a/yar(’)d ‘to see’ 
(— weak verbs). Apart from this, there are some 
verbs and verbal expressions that are defective 
and/or which can only partly be subsumed under 
the usual verbal paradigms. 


1. DEFECTIVE VERBS 


Defective verbs show normal conjugation pat- 
terns but certain grammatical forms are never 
used. Thus, in Classical Arabic there is an imper- 
fect yada‘u with the imperative da‘ ‘to let alone’ 
and yadaru with the imperative dar ‘idem’; 
neither verb has perfect forms *wada‘a and 
*wadara. As to its cognate roots in other Semitic 
languages, presumably, the Hebrew hapax form 
muddaim (modified from mii‘ddim) ‘[they were] 
set’ (Jer 24:1) is derived from the root y-d-‘ (Sem. 
*w-d-). 

Another defective verb is ‘asd ‘perhaps’, of 
which only a few perfect forms are documented 
(e.g. Ist pers. sg. ‘asaytu). It may be assumed that 
originally “sad was a particle, which was later 
interpreted as a verb and received verbal treat- 
ment. From amongst the many usages that 
Ullmann (1984) collected only the two most fre- 
quent will be mentioned here: 
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i. ‘asd ([subject]) ’an [jussive], e.g. ‘asa llabu’an 
yatuba ‘alayhim ‘perhaps God will relent 
toward them’ (Q. 9/101); 

ii. Gs ([subject]) ’a [indicative], e.g. ‘asa gilun 
yadumu land ‘perhaps the [extolling] words 
will outlast us’. 


2. LAYSA AND LATA 


The pseudo-verb laysa ‘he is not’ is not only 
defective because it only has perfect forms, but it 
is also irregular. The two morpheme variants are 
lays- (as in laysat ‘she is not’) and las- (as in lastu 
‘Lam not’). Classical Arabic grammar would like 
to see in this a shortening from */ayisa. But com- 
parative studies in other Semitic languages sug- 
gest that we are dealing with an old compound 
of the negative particle Ja and an existential 
expression (like Hebrew yes and Aramaic it). 
The oldest cognate expression occurs in 
Akkadian /d isii(m) ‘not to have’, lasSu ‘not hav- 
ing, a have-not; is/are not’ (cf. Barth 1913; Blau 
1972; Fleisch 1979; Ullmann 1970, s.v.). 

In the Qur’an laysa has an elucidating func- 
tion, e.g. Q. 88/22: lasta ‘alayhim bi-musaytirin 
‘thou hast no power over them’. 

The expression /dta ‘it is/was all over [usually 
with expression of time]’, now only used as a 
particle, is etymologically related, cf. Q. 38/2: 
wa-lata hina mandsin ‘there was no time for 
deliverance’ (see Barth 1913; Ullmann 1970, s.v.). 


3. NI‘MA AND BISA 


The two pseudo-verbs ni‘ma ‘how good is . . .!’ 
and bi’sa ‘how bad is.. .!’ are called in Arabic 
‘verbs of praise and blame’. They represent a 
shortening of *na‘ima and *ba’isa respectively. 
These expressions are normally fossilized, but 
supposedly other forms in the 3rd pers. do exist 
(e.g. sg. fem. mi mat and bi’sat). Along with the 
frequent type mi ‘ma s-sabibu zaydun ‘how excel- 
lent is Zayd as companion!’ we also find con- 
structions with md like: la-bi’sa mda kanu 
yaf ‘alina ‘wretched be what they wrought’ (Q. 
5/79), cf. also ni‘im-md (= ni‘ma ma) in Q. 4/58: 
inna Ilaha niim-ma yadidukum bibi ‘good is 
what God admonishes you with!’. 


4. ?AF‘AL AT-TA‘SAJJUB 
The name ‘verbs of surprise or wonder’ covers 


two different syntactic constructions, which 
express, however, the same meaning. 
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i. ma af‘ala zaydan ‘what an excellent man 
Zayd is!’ 
In this construction predominantly active 
verbs describing a state are used. This is folk- 
etymologically motivated from its assumed 
original meaning (‘what has made Zayd 
excellent?’). 

Yet, in reality it is a fossilized — elative 
(af‘al) in the accusative (Brockelmann 
1913:12). This explains the special condition 
that this construction is only possible with tri- 
radical verbs, and also its strong inflection 
with roots IIw/y. The construction md 
‘ajwada-hu ‘how generous he is!’ shows 
clearly that we are not dealing with a perfect 
form of Form IV, but with an original elative 
‘ajwad ‘excellent’. 

ii. af ‘Gl bi-zaydin 

The alternative construction with the same 
meaning looks like an imperative of Form IV, 
e.g. ‘asmi bibim ?absir ‘how well they hear, 
how well they see’ (Q. 19/39). An essential 
feature is the strong treatment of the second 
radical, e.g. ’ajwid bihi. This construction 
appears to be a secondary formation, based 
on the interpretation of md’af‘ala-hu as a for- 
mation of Form IV. 


= 
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Deixis 
1. DEFINITION 


The term ‘deixis’ (also deictic expressions or 
shifters) indicates a group of linguistic elements 
attested in all languages, whose meaning neces- 
sarily implies a return to the uttering act in order 
to find a particular referent. ‘Deixis’ is a bor- 
rowing from Ancient Greek, which originally 
signified ‘the action of showing’. In fact, deixis 
draws the attention of the interlocutor(s) to a 
referent that is present in the situation of com- 
munication through the aid of specific words, 
such as demonstratives in Look at this beautiful 
painting!, which might be said while visiting a 
museum. The referent is shown to the add- 
ressees, if need be by pointing a finger. The 
demonstrative this, as the name suggests, is a 
form of deixis. 

The closest Arabic term to ‘deixis’ is iSdra. 
The term is most often associated with ism 
‘noun/nominal’ used as a demonstrative pro- 
noun, which is an element of a deictic nature. 
The term is also employed by some early Arab 
grammarians in the basic lexical meaning ‘indi- 
cation’. Since antiquity, the grammatical tradi- 
tion has recognized the specificity of these 
terms, which only have a determined value 
through the momentary existence conferred on 
them by the utterance in which they appear and 
which refers back to different localized referents 
in the act of communication: the speaker (‘T’), 
the addressee (‘you’) and, in a non-anaphoric 
interpretation, an object that is present (‘this 
painting’). To interpret these deictic expressions, 
we must refer to the utterance. Their reference 
varies with each particular situation: Ill be back 
in ten minutes can be said or written at different 
moments and in different places by a secretary, a 
teacher, etc. 

Far from being isolated units, these terms 
form a veritable system, that of “indexical 
expressions” (Bar-Hillel 1954), or “the formal 
apparatus of the utterance” (Benveniste 1970), 
which has an essential role in the mechanism of 
the function of language (Kurytowicz 1972) and 
which allows the speakers to appropriate lan- 
guage in order to convert it into discourse and 
state their position as speakers. The coded 
meaning of these terms refers back to their use in 
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utterances. Thus, a particular occurrence of ‘T’ 
designates the person who states this occur- 
rence. They are then more or less linked to dif- 
ferent constitutive elements in the situation in 
which the utterance was made. 

Besides person, temporality (represented by 
the present tense, the origin of our bearings in 
temporality, but also by the circumstants as for 
example now and tomorrow) and location (bere 
‘where I am’, here/in this place ‘where I can be 
found’) likewise permit one to ‘anchor’ the utter- 
ance with regard to the specific situation of use, 
i.e., with regard to the ‘I-here-now’ of the 
speaker. 

In a synthetic presentation of the demonstra- 
tive in Arabic, Fleisch (1979:28-73) compiled a 
series of deictic elements, of ‘demonstrative 
bases’, in other words morphemes (mono-con- 
sonantal for the most part, which can be found 
in affective language) with a deictic signification: 
d (which appears in demonstratives like hada 
‘this, this one’, du ‘[of a person] possessing’, rel- 
ative pronouns such as alladi ‘who, which’, 
interrogative pronouns mddda ‘what’, man da 
‘who is it that’, adverbial markers like id ‘then’); 
t (in the feminine demonstrative td, ti; demon- 
strative adverbs like tammata ‘here’); k (in the 
particle kayfa ‘how’); | (in demonstratives like 
dalika ‘that’); ul (in the demonstrative ’uld’ika 
‘these, those’); 2 (in demonstrative adverbs such 
as hund ‘here’); h (in baytu ‘there, where’); ¢ (in 
tamma ‘there’); m (in interrogative pronouns 
such as man ‘who’); f (in the conjunction fa- 
‘next, then’); and / (in demonstrative pronouns 
and adverbs such as hddd ‘this, this one’, hund 
‘here’), among others. These bases represent the 
constitutive elements of deictic words in Arabic, 
whose long established usage places them out- 
side the general system of language: they are 
agglutinated lexical forms, without internal 
inflexion. 

Several deictic categories should be consid- 
ered in Arabic: personal, spatial, and textual. 


2. PERSONAL DEIXIS 


Although traditional grammar associates the 
pronouns ‘I’ and ‘you’ with ‘he’, limiting the 
class of shifters dissociates the ‘I-you’ couple 
(the veritable ‘persons’ in a dialogue) from the 
pronoun ‘he’. The category of personal deixis 
includes the pronouns at the level of speaking, 
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which necessarily refer to human entities, 
including what are traditionally called al- 
mutakallim ‘the speaker’ (i.e. the rst person) and 
al-muxdtab ‘the spoken to, the interlocutor’ (i.e. 
the 2nd person). ‘ana ‘TY and ’antal’anti ‘you 
[masc./fem. sg.]’ refer to the roles of the speaker 
and the addressee, which cannot be dissociated 
or reversed. What is understood by ‘I’ and ‘you’ 
refers in fact to a class larger than the two corre- 
sponding terms, i.e. ad-damir al-munfasil ‘inde- 
pendent pronoun’, ad-damir al-muttasil ‘clitic 
pronoun’ like -7 ‘I’, -ka ‘you [masc. sg.]’, -ki ‘you 
[fem. sg.]’, or the suffixes added to the perfect 
verbal form al-madi (-tu ‘T’, -ta ‘you [masc. sg.]’, 
-ti ‘you [fem. sg.])’ and the personal prefixes 
attached to the imperfect verbal form al-mudari‘ 
(a- ‘T’, ta- ‘you [sg.])’. They also figure in the plu- 
ral forms (al-jam‘) and the dual (al-mutanna); 
independent and clitic forms like nahnu, -nd, na- 
‘we’; ‘antum, ’antunna, -tum/-tunna, ta- ‘you 
[masc./fem. pl.|’; "antumd, -tumd, ta- ‘you two 
[masc./fem]’. 

All these personal forms have a deictic value in 
the sense that their meaning integrates a rela- 
tionship with the speaker or the addressee(s) dif- 
ferent from the 3rd person (al-ga’ib ‘the absent’) 
like buwa/shiya ‘he/she/it’ and the different mor- 
phological variants that Benveniste (1970) 
prefers to place at the level of what he calls the 
‘non-person’, that of objects of the world other 
than speakers, given that this also applies to 
things and abstractions. 


3. SPATIAL DEIXIS 


Spatial deixis terms (like bere and there) can be 
interpreted by taking into account the position 
of the body of the speakers and their gestures. 
From a morphosyntactic point of view, spatial 
deixis appears quite heterogeneous, and terms 
can be classified basically into two groups: > 
demonstratives (?asma@ al-isara), which, accord- 
ing to Brockelmann (1908:296), originate in 
interjections (like hada ‘this, this one’, dalika 
‘that’, >ul@ika ‘these, those there’), and adver- 
bials (such as hund ‘here’, tamma ‘there’, 
tammata ‘over there’). 

In general, the demonstratives combine lexi- 
cal meaning and deictic value, and they are used 
to constitute noun phrases referring to an object 
present in the situation of communication, espe- 
cially if they are accompanied by a gesture of 
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showing something: xud hada I|-kitab/xud hada 
‘Take this book/this one!’. 

Spatial deixis (adverbs or prepositions used 
adverbially, adjectives, prepositional phrases), 
often with the status of circumstantial comple- 
ments, can be found in diverse micro-systems 
of opposition: hund/hundka ‘here, there/over 
there’, ?amdama/ wara’a ‘in front/behind’, ila 
Lyasar/ ila l-yamin ‘right/left’, gabla/ba‘da ‘before/ 
after’, hadihi z-zuhur/tilka z-zubur ‘these flowers/ 
those flowers’, hadani s-sadiqani/danika s-sadi- 
qani ‘these two friends/those two friends’. They 
acquire meaning with regard to the gesture, posi- 
tion or orientation of the speaker’s body. Any 
change in one of these parameters correlatively 
modifies the objects susceptible of being local- 
ized: if the speaker should turn around, that 
which was ‘in front’ is now ‘behind’, that which 
was ‘left’ is now ‘right’, etc. Among these seman- 
tic axes of opposition, language indisputably 
favors the opposition between near and far that 
we find in hunda/hunadka ‘here/over there’, 
h@ula@’i/’ula@ika ‘these here/those there’. 

Within this system of opposition, many Arab 
grammarians such as az-ZamaxSari (Fleisch 
1970:44-45) recognize for demonstrative pro- 
nouns a tripartite system, three mardtib ‘posi- 
tions’: al-qurbd ‘the nearest [to the speaker]’ (in 
the case of simple morphemes such as dad ‘this 
[masc.]’, dani ‘these [masc. dual]’, tani ‘these 
[fem. dual]’, ’zld ‘these’, etc.); al-wustd ‘the mid- 
distanced’ (for demonstratives which include the 
deictic base k as in daka ‘that [masc.]’, danika 
‘those [masc. dual], ’ulaka ‘those’); and al-bu'da 
‘the farthest’ (for demonstratives constructed 
with the base / as in ddalika ‘that there [masc. 
sg.|’, ula@’ika ‘those there’). The same is true for 
the demonstrative adverbs bund ‘here, hunaka 
‘there’, hundlika ‘over there’. Fleisch (1970: 
45-46), citing as-Suyuti, rejects this triple divi- 
sion and pleads in favor of another interpreta- 
tion, which sees in this remarkable symmetry the 
result of a dialectal sharing. He considers the 
demonstratives of Arabic to be organized on two 
levels: near, centered on the speaker (simple 
demonstratives), and far, centered on al-ga@’ib 
‘the absent, the non-person’ (forms including the 
bases k and /). Yet, it should be pointed out that 
the deictic base k is also present in the configura- 
tion of the 2nd person of the personal enclitic 
pronoun, ad-damir al-muttasil al-muxdtab (-ka 
‘you [masc. sg.]’, -ki ‘you [fem. sg.]’, -Rumad 
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‘you two [masc./fem.]’, -kum ‘you [masc. pl.]’, 
-kunna ‘you [fem. pl.]’), which refers back to the 
addressee situated at a relatively close distance. 

Besides the easily recognizable spatial deixis 
presented so far, there exist deictic phenomena 
no less frequent, yet more delicate. This is the 
case in particular for the opposition between 
verbs such as dahaba ‘to go’ and ’atd ‘to come’. 
From an objective point of view, nothing distin- 
guishes yadhabu zayd ila maktabi-hi ‘Zayd goes 
to his office’ from yaji’u zayd ila maktabi-hi 
“Zayd comes to his office’, but the verb “ata ‘to 
come’ is used only if the agent in the process is 
moving toward the speaker at the moment this 
process happens/will happen. 

Adverbial demonstratives are also used in 
the construction of — locative clauses (al-jumal 
ad-darfiyya): hunaka muskila ‘there is a problem 
[lit. ‘there a problem’]’. In this example, the local- 
izer does not indicate a precise place; in such a 
case, hundka ‘there’ does not designate a place 
that one could point at. The sense of the sen- 
tence is abstract: it expresses the existence of a 
problem. The demonstrative localizers hundka 
‘there’, hundlika ‘over there’, tamma ‘there’ and 
tammata ‘over there’, which express distancing 
and are frequently employed in Modern Arabic, 
become the indicators for localization (Ang- 
helescu 1995:66-67), where space is the most 
spread out to include existence. 


4. TEMPORAL DEIXIS 


Temporal deixis originates at the moment when 
the speaker is speaking. The temporal comple- 
ments are therefore identified in relation to the 
moment the utterance is made, and can show a 
coinciding (now, at this moment, today), a pre- 
vious (yesterday, last month), or a posterior 
(tomorrow, in a few days, next week) interval. 
Besides adverbs, adjectives in phrases like next/ 
last week can also have a deictic value. 

It is more difficult to limit the class of tempo- 
ral shifters to elements whose function is that of 
‘circumstants’ and whose statute is that of an 
adverb (amsi ‘yesterday’) or a prepositional 
group (ff yawmayni ‘in two days’). Apart from 
these, there exists a triplet of shifters as ‘essen- 
tial’ as they are ‘subtle’: the tense markers con- 
tained in the morphology of verbs, whether they 
concern the present, past, or future. A sentence 
like ra’aytubu ’ams ‘I saw him yesterday’ 
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includes not one but two temporal deictic ele- 
ments: the adverb ams ‘yesterday’ and the ‘past’ 
associated with the paradigm of al-madi. 

Verbal tenses are first identified in relation to 
the circumstances of utterance but do not situate 
the process in time in the same manner that noun 
phrases refer to their referent. Temporal local- 
ization is made by the entire utterance, and not 
by the verb alone, even if the verb has a deter- 
mining role. 

Arabic, which has only two fundamental par- 
adigms, al-mddi (‘past’ or ‘perfect’) and al- 
mudari’ (‘non-past’ or ‘imperfect’), attributes to 
each a vast spectrum of temporal, aspectual, and 
modal values which intersect and complement 
each other. In this respect, the terminology of 
Arab grammarians is heterogeneous, whereas 
that of linguists working with Arabic is usually 
homogeneous and focused on the aspectual val- 
ues. The form al-mddi includes the past or pres- 
ent perfect: katabtu can be translated as ‘I wrote, 
I have (just) written’. The expression of the pres- 
ent, indefinite or continuous, but including all 
the nuances of the future tense, belongs to the 
mudari‘:’aktubu can be translated as ‘I am writ- 
ing, I write, I shall write.’ In fact, the context and 
value of verbs already used in a text play an 
important role in the interpretation one must 
give to a verbal form. Elsewhere, there exists a 
good number of ‘word-tools’ clarifying the exact 
value the speaker intends to give to the verbal 
form as, for example, the proclitic particles 
sa- or sawfa-, which unambiguously mark the 
future tense of the imperfect form (sa-aktubu 
can only mean ‘J shall/I am going to write’), 
or, in colloquial Arabic, the particles gadi in 
Moroccan Arabic (gadi namSiw ‘we are going to 
leave’), rab in Lebanese Arabic (rah yadrobna 
‘he is going to hit us’). 

The imperative is also deictic. The verb phrase 
is directed at one or more addressees at the par- 
ticular time of utterance, namely the present 
tense as in udxul ‘come in!’ (in a poster saying 
xud ‘take!’, for example, the time can be pro- 
longed, but the communicative deictic function 
is still the same). 


5. DEIXIS AND ANAPHORA OR 
TEXTUAL DEIXIS 


Whenever a linguistic expression localizes its 
referent in the extra-linguistic situation of utter- 
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ance, the reference is said to be ‘exophoric’ or 
‘deictic’ (I am not here). On the other hand, if 
the referent in the expression can only be 
accessed through other segments of the text, the 
reference is called ‘endophoric’: ‘anaphora’ or 
‘anaphoric’ (Paul left. He forgot his book), or > 
‘cataphora’ (Then I saw it. A furry little thing 
beside the bed). In general, anaphora seems to 
be more common than cataphora. 

The — coherence of a text depends in part on 
iteration. Diverse linguistic elements contribute 
to this. Noun phrases, in particular, realize by 
their usage and relationships throughout the dis- 
course the recalling of information. The notion 
of ‘anaphora’ allows one to describe this aspect 
of textual organization, defined traditionally as 
the recalling of a previous element in a text. 

Certain terms used to designate an element in 
a specific situation of utterance also allow 
anaphoric reference to an element in context. In 
discourse, for example, context plays a role 
analogous to that of utterance. If the deixis 
involves referring back to a referent that must be 
looked for in the speech situation, because of its 
extra-linguistic orientation, the anaphora refers 
back to a word (phrase, sentence, or part of dis- 
course) in the linguistic context in adjacent sen- 
tences; such sentences are also part of the 
situation of the utterance. This explains why 
anaphora and deixis are generally represented 
by the same elements — sometimes deictic, some- 
times anaphoric. At times this leads linguists to 
consider anaphora as being “textual deixis” 
(Levinson 1983:62-63). Yet, there is an obvious 
difference, noted by Kleiber (1991). Between the 
deixis and the referent the relationship is direct, 
but anaphora only makes a reference through 
the intermediary of a word it calls up. The rela- 
tionship is therefore indirect. There are several 
types of ‘anaphoric’ or ‘textual anaphoric deixis’. 
Among these are the following: 


i. Pronominal anaphora. The use of a third 
person pronoun (ad-damir al-ga@ ib), a 
demonstrative (ism al-isara), and a relative 
pronoun (al-ism al-mawsul al-xdss) to avoid 
the repetition of a noun phrase, a name, a 
sentence, or a group of sentences: zayd fi r- 
ribat. huwa mu‘allim ‘Zayd is in Rabat. He is 
a teacher’, ar-rajulu I-ladi wasala sadigi 
‘The man who arrived is my friend’, ar-rajulu 
Lladi dahabtu ma‘a-hu sadiqi “The man with 
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whom I left is my friend (lit.: ‘The man that 
I left with-him my friend’)’. The anaphoric 
usage of personal pronouns is present in the 
qualifying expansions of the noun phrase 
with tawkid ‘emphasis’ as in al-mudir nafsu- 
bu ‘the director himself (lit.: ‘the director 
soul-[of]-him’)’, an-nds kullu-hum ‘all the 
people (lit.: ‘the people all-them’)’, and 
adjective clauses (bint ’a‘rifu ’axd-hd ‘a girl 
whose brother I know (lit.: ‘a girl I know 
brother-[of]-her’)’. Used as pronouns, demon- 
stratives, especially hada ‘this’and dalika 
‘that’, call up again one or several sentences 
already evoked: ’anhaytu ‘amali. hada jayyid 
‘T finished my work. That’s good.’ 

ii. Nominal anaphora refers to noun phrases 
including definite — determiners such as the 
definite article, possessive determiners, or 
demonstratives. These noun phrases can 
take several forms and maintain several 
types of relations with their antecedent: the 
‘accurate’ anaphora (or the recalling of a 
name by simply changing the determiner) 
as in kataba hasan kitaban. al-kitab/hada 
L-kitab/kitabu-hu mumtaz “Hassan wrote a 
book. The/this/his book is excellent’; the 
‘inaccurate’ anaphora (which calls for a lex- 
ical change) as in nagib mahfuz misri. 
muniba hada |-mwallif j@iza nobil “Naguib 
Mahfouz is Egyptian. This writer has been 
awarded the Nobel Prize’; the ‘conceptual’ 
anaphora (which condenses and sums up the 
contents of a sentence or an entire fragment 
of a previous text) as in ’axi-hu sadamat-hu 
s-sayyara. hada |-badit taraka la-hu muxal- 
lafat badaniyya ‘His brother was hit by a car. 
This accident left him with scars’. 

iii. Adverbial anaphora refers to instances 
where anaphora is extended beyond nomi- 
nal expressions. A locative adverb, for exam- 
ple, can refer to a previously mentioned 
localization as in ya%su fi firansa. la‘alla t- 
tags jamil hundlika ‘He lives in France. 
Perhaps the weather is nice there’. 

iv. Verbal anaphora is expressed by using the 
verb fa‘ala ‘to do’, which represents a verb 
denoting a process capable of representing a 
previous verb phrase: hal katabta r-risdla? 
naam, fa‘altu hada ’ams. ‘Did you write the 
letter? Yes, I did it yesterday’. 


The semantic relations and anaphoric func- 
tions that the deixis of Arabic presents are com- 
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mon among natural languages. Since many lin- 
guistic elements in an utterance can refer directly 
to things in the outside world, deixis may be 
considered a specific kind of reference. 
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Mrnat Dat (University of Bourgogne) 


Demonstratives 


Demonstratives in Arabic dialects have different 
forms, depending on the region. In order to 
describe the main paradigms, this entry general- 
izes as much as possible and describes their gen- 
eral features rather than individual dialectal 
details. 

In all Arabic dialects, there are two series of 
demonstratives, one conveying the idea of near 
deixis, with respect to the speaker, ‘this, these’, 
the other the idea of far deixis, which is associ- 
ated with the interlocutor, ‘that, those’. This 
difference is not limited to a space opposi- 
tion near/far, it can also refer to a modal opposi- 
tion of an affective/emotional nature (Caubet 
1993:1, 168). 

The various existing paradigms can be 
grouped into three categories, according to 
different types of dialects: on the one hand, 
Bedouin dialects, without geographical distinc- 
tion, on the other hand, sedentary dialects, 
both eastern and western. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that dialect frontiers are never 
impermeable. 
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Demonstratives may have a long form and a 
short one, and the use of these forms varies 
according to the region, although generally the 
long form is the most widely used. However, in 
some regions the abbreviated forms are the more 
common, as in Egyptian dialects. 

The usual position of demonstratives is before 
the noun, but in some cases the attributive 
demonstrative is placed after the noun, as in 
Egyptian and Sudanese Arabic. In these dialects, 
the normal pattern is Noun-Demonstrative, 
although in the near deixis the word order 
Demonstrative-Noun is also possible, with 
specific structural and semantic connotations 
(Woidich 1992). According to Doss (1979:3 51), 
this word order is currently a residue of a previ- 
ous stage in the evolution of Egyptian dialects 
toward the Cairene koine, which contrasted 
with the usual Noun-Demonstrative word order. 
In other dialects, the demonstrative can either 
precede or follow the noun, as is the case with 
the Central Arabian dialects, where the southern 
dialects use both the short form, either preposed 
or following the noun, and the longer forms, 
whereas in the northern dialects this is impossi- 
ble (Ingham 1994:55). 

The demonstratives in some Bedouin dialects 
are as in Table 1. 


Table 1. Demonstrative pronouns in Bedouin 
dialects (Rosenhouse 1984:20; de Jong 2000:43) 





near deixis 





long form short form 
m.sg. hada da 
f. sg. hadi, hédiy di 
m.pl. — badol, hodal dol 
f. pl. hadan, hadolin dol, dolin 
far deixis 
long form short form 
m.sg.  hadak dak, ha, ha- 
f. sg. hadik, hadié dik, dié, hay-, hay- 
m.pl. hadlak, hadolak ~— dutk dolak 
f. pl. hadikan, hadiéan, dolié 


hadolié 





The gender distinction in the singular is wide- 
spread in the Arabic dialects, but in the plural it 
only exists in eastern Bedouin dialects, whereas 
in the western ones there is a common form 
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under the influence of sedentary neighbors. The 
same applies to the form of expressing the near 
and the far deixis, of which the forms of the 
Hassaniyya dialect in Mauretania are a good 
example: near deixis: hada (da), hadi (di), hadu 
(du) and far deixis: dak, dik, duk (Ould 
Mohamed Baba 1999:155, 2000-2001:261). 
As for the eastern Bedouin dialects, not all of 
them have plural feminine forms, namely the 
dialects of the northern Sinai littoral, some of 
which have the same plural form for both gen- 
ders and others have feminine plural forms, 
e.g. badallaka, hadinna, or hadollayn ‘these’ (de 
Jong 2000:3 69-370, 451). 

With regard to number, a cross-dialectally uni- 
form characteristic is the absence of a dual 
demonstrative pronoun, continuously receding 
in Neo-Arabic. This feature is even found in 
the Bedouin dialects, where there is still some 
residue of the dual form in the nominal area. The 
singular is more stable, while in the plural we find 
several different forms. Some plural forms are 
typical of some areas only, as in the case of danni 
and hadanni, typical of the dialects of the south- 
ern area of Mesopotamia (Ingham 1982:83). 

Table 2 gives an example of demonstratives in 
an eastern sedentary dialect. 


Table 2. Demonstrative pronouns of the Cairo 
dialect (Zaki 1972:126) 








near deixis far deixis 
m.sg. da, dah dokha 
f.sg. di, diyya,diyyat — dikha, dikhat 
c.pl. dol dokham, dokhom, 
dikhom 





Here, we note the distinction of gender in the 
singular and the use of a common form in the 
plural, this being a typical feature of the process 
of reduction that is more typical of sedentary 
than Bedouin dialects. In the Cairo dialect, the 
forms for far deixis are less frequent, being 
replaced usually by those for near deixis, which 
have a wider semantic value. Besides, the mas- 
culine singular form da is used to express the 
neutral gender. 

An example of demonstratives in a western 
sedentary dialect is given in Table 3. 
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Table 3. Demonstrative pronouns of the Fes 
dialect (Caubet 1993:168-169) 





near deixis short far deixis short 

longform form  longform form 
m.sg. hada had __ hadak dak 
f.sg. hadi had _hdadik dik 
c.pl.  hadu had —_ haduk dik 


Gender distinction exists only in the singular, 
as in the eastern sedentary dialects; concerning 
number, the only remarkable feature is the absence 
of a dual form. In this case, the neutral gender is 
expressed adding the particle si to the masc. sg. 
form: near deixis hdd Si; far deixis dak Si. 

As in most Moroccan dialects, we note that 
the use of the long and the abbreviated form dif- 
fers according to their syntactic function, since 
the former acts as a pronoun, the latter as an 
attributive demonstrative. Another special fea- 
ture is the presence of an invariable form in gen- 
der and number in the short form for the near 
deixis, whereas in the far deixis the form varies 
both in gender and number. Such a feature is not 
general, since in some Moroccan dialects, espe- 
cially the ones in the northern regions, the far 
deixis has only one invariable form, dik (cf. 
Heath 2002:272). 

All these forms used as demonstratives in dif- 
ferent Arabic vernaculars have variant forms, 
depending on the dialects. For instance, a com- 
mon feature of almost all Bedouin dialects is the 
presence of the interdental phonemes, both /d/ 
and /d/, which vary depending on the case. Thus, 
for example, in some dialects the emphatic does 
not appear in contact with /i/ (Rosenhouse 
1984:20; de Jong 2000:43). In the sedentary 
dialects, however, this phoneme is normally 
occlusive, /d/, although there are some excep- 
tions. There are also differences between dialects 
due to the presence or absence of — ’imadla, 
Thus, in the dialect of Sisa some demonstratives 
are pronounced: hada ‘this [masc.]’, hddi ‘this 
[fem.]’ (Talmoudi 1980:148). This is also the 
case in some Syrian dialects, where we find the 
forms: hadi ‘this [masc.]’, and hdde ‘this [fem.]’ 
(Behnstedt 1993:77). Another example, regard- 
ing far deixis demonstratives, consists of the dif- 
ferent forms of the phoneme /k/, which in some 
dialects is pronounced as an affricate /¢/, a phe- 
nomenon known as — kaskasa, which occurs in 
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some Bedouin type dialects. On the other hand, 
in some western dialects, mainly northern seden- 
tary rural ones, this phoneme is fricative /k/, 
because of Berber Rif dialect influence. 

Apart from these forms, there is also the 
demonstrative ha- which is found in some east- 
ern and in some western dialects; according to 
Fischer (1959:45), it occurs in several dialects of 
Libya, Tunisia, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Mesopotamia. However, its recurrence and form 
vary, depending on the type of dialect. In Bedouin 
dialects of northern Israel, there are forms ha~ 
ha- for the masculine and hdi-~hai- for the femi- 
nine (Rosenhouse 1984:20), and in the Bedouin 
dialects of the northern Sinai littoral the usual 
form is hal (= ha + article al). De Jong (2000:172) 
believes this form has less deictic value than the 
aforementioned demonstrative forms: “a deicti- 
cized article, specifying some object(s), person(s), 
or abstraction(s) not physically present or 
demonstrable at the moment of the utterance, 
but which/who is/are present in the mind of the 
speaker, not in the mind of the hearer”. 

In some eastern sedentary dialects, this 
demonstrative also exists, for example in the 
Syrian ones, where according to Behnstedt 
(1993:77) it isa more common form in the west- 
ern Syrian dialects than in those spoken in the 
eastern regions of the country. In western type 
dialects where the demonstrative hd exists 
(mainly of Tunisia and Libya) it is invariable in 
gender and number (Margais 1977:197). 

Apart from the near and far deixis already 
mentioned, there are other forms that show an 
intermediate type of deixis (middle deixis), but 
this can only be found in some Arabic vernacu- 
lars. This is the case of the Jiblah dialect in 
Yemen, where the following forms occur: 
hadkah, hadkih, hadkub (Fischer and Jastrow 
1980:116), Bahzani Arabic in Iraq, with the 
forms: hakd, haykda, hawkd (Fischer and Jastrow 
1980:151), and Daragozii Arabic ukka, ukki, 
ukko (Jastrow 1973:41). 

Furthermore, there are some forms made up 
of a demonstrative element and some added 
morphemes that vary depending on the type of 
dialect. They are part of an independent seman- 
tic development and function also as middle 
deixis. Thus, in Egyptian, the following forms 
can be found: ‘ahi, ’ahi, and ’ahum, e.g. ‘abu ga 
‘here is, has come’, ’is-sitt ma‘dya ’ahi ‘the 
woman is with me right here’, ’abum il-kutub 
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‘here are the books’, which may refer to a noun 
or to the subject of a verb and do not have a fixed 
position within the sentence. In western type 
dialects, we have the particles ha- and rd- to 
which the independent or suffixed personal pro- 
nouns are added, the latter only in the case of the 
particle rd or with the rst person singular in the 
case of hd, e.g. rahu ‘there he is’, rak ‘there you 
are’, rani ‘there I am’, hakum ‘there you are’, 
hahuwa ‘there he is’, ba-hiima ‘there they are’ 
(see Caubet 1992). All these forms are used to 
denote the existence of someone or something, 
and they also have a demonstrative value, which 
is sometimes regarded as a middle deixis. 

Demonstratives may have two syntactic roles, 
attributive and pronominal. In the former role 
they act as attributive adjectives and, depending 
on the dialect, they may have a long or an abbre- 
viated form and precede or follow the noun, 
which is always determined, e.g.: 


Near deixis: 

Bedouin dialect (Hassaniyya): hddd er-rdzal ‘this 
man’ 

eastern sedentary dialect (Egyptian): ir-rdgil da 
‘this man’ 

western sedentary dialect (Moroccan): hdd s-sif 


‘this summer’ 


Far deixis: 

Bedouin dialect (Hassaniyya): dak I-gahwa ‘that 
coffee’ 

eastern sedentary dialect (Egyptian): ir-rdagil 
dokha ‘that man’ 

western sedentary dialect (Moroccan): dak s-sif 
‘this summer’ 


In this case, the long form is the most common 
in Bedouin dialects, whereas in sedentary dia- 
lects the abbreviated form is the more common. 

Demonstratives with pronominal value act as 
a noun, which they replace. The form of the 
demonstrative also varies, depending on the type 
of dialect. An important feature is that in their 
role as a pronoun they may act as the subject of 
both a nominal or a verbal utterance, e.g.: 


Bedouin dialect (Hassaniyya): hadu yatkallmu 
klam_ yangal-lu klam et-tagrab ‘these speak a 
language considered pedantic’ 

eastern sedentary dialect (Egyptian): da |-mudir 
wi-di mratu ‘that is the director and that is his 
wife’ 

western sedentary dialect (Moroccan): hadi I- 
bant dyali ‘this is my daughter’ 
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Demonstratives in Arabic dialects have other 
roles too, for example emphasizing a deictic 
expression, as is the case in Moroccan when a 
long form demonstrative that agrees in gender 
and number with the noun is postponed, e.g. had 
al-bant hadi ‘this girl over here’. They are also 
used when forming compound constructions 
which are adverbial phrases of time, in which the 
space expressed may be both deictic or figurative, 
e.g. hdd al-yum ‘today’ (Moroccan Arabic), 
hédikt assd‘ah ‘at that moment’ (Eastern 
Bedouin Arabic). Finally, in some dialects they 
may also form exclamatory expressions, as is the 
case in the Egyptian dialect by means of da.... 
da, (di... di, fem.) and (dul. . . . dul, pl.), e.g. di 
‘arabiyya di ‘you call that a car!’. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the 
demonstratives play a role in sociolinguistic 
variation, since the use of some of the forms 
indicates the existence of diastratic variations 
between the speakers of a certain dialect. This is 
the case, for example, of the demonstratives 
formed with the suffix -ti, used by the women of 
Balyana in South Egypt, (de/deitei ‘this [masc./ 
fem.]’, for women, whereas men use the 
koineized forms da/di, Miller 2003:489). In this 
case, the use of one demonstrative or another 
means a diastratic variation related to gender. 
We can therefore state that the demonstrative 
system in Arab dialects continues to evolve 
within a typical general process of koineization 
(= dialect koine). 

With regard to demonstratives in different 
Arabic dialects, Fischer (1959) remains the main 
reference. His general vision must, however, be 
complemented with more recent data, which can 
be obtained from the synchronic studies carried out 
in the various Arabic dialects, and with the infor- 
mation supplied by works dealing with specific 
aspects of the role and formation of demonstratives 
(e.g. Woidich 1992; Doss 1979; Behnstedt 1993). 
Sociolinguistic variation is another source of 
information on demonstratives in Arabic dialects 
(e.g. Killean 1980; El-Hassan 1979). 
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ANGELES VICENTE (University of Zaragoza) 


Derivation 
1. INTRODUCTION 


In Indo-European languages, ‘derivation’ is usu- 
ally defined as “the formation of a new word or 
inflectable stem from another word or stem. It 
typically occurs by the addition of an affix” 
(<http://www.sil.org/linguistics/Glossary>). In 
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Semitic languages and particularly in (Classical) 
Arabic, this type of derivation does exist but 
must be considered marginal. More central is a 
type of derivation in which a word is not derived 
from another word, but from a root ‘crossed’ 
with a pattern (or ‘scheme’, from the French 
schéme, or ‘template’). 

Where French-speaking scholars, following 
Cantineau (19 50a), use the positive term ‘cross- 
ing’ (interdigitation), many English-speaking 
linguists use the negative term ‘non-concatena- 
tion’, in contrast to the concatenative morphol- 
ogy of the Indo-European languages. 

This ‘interdigitation’ would explain not only 
the formation of any new word but also its inter- 
pretation, because root and pattern are both con- 
sidered to be what are called ‘signs’ in the 
Saussurean tradition, and ‘morphemes’ in the 
American linguistic tradition (for recent over- 
views, see Goldenberg 1994; Shimron 2003). 

The radical opposition between the two types 
of derivation (e.g. Fleisch 1961:247—251) has asa 
counterpart the possible analogy between them, 
in the sense that the root is to the stem exactly 
what the pattern is to the affixes, i.e. a lexical mor- 
pheme (or lexeme) to a grammatical morpheme 
(or, for the sake of brevity, a morpheme). Lexeme 
and morpheme correspond to what the German 
linguistic tradition calls Bedeutungslaute and 
Beziehungslaute. 

Arab grammarians do not derive words 
belonging to the same lexical family from a root 
but from a base. This base is generally the mas- 
dar (nomen actionis, lit. ‘source’) of the ground- 
form of the triliteral verb or, even more 
generally, an ism jamid ‘underived noun’, since 
only this masdar, i.e. the masdar of the ground- 
form of the triliteral verb, is considered an ism 
jamid. Galayini (Jami‘ I, 214ff., I, 3ff.) points 
out that the discipline called ‘ilm at-tasrif (> 
sarf ) consists of two parts, the second part being 
dedicated to phonology, the first part to mor- 
phology, more exactly to derivational morphol- 
ogy. It is the latter which is called istiqdq sagir 
or simply, > istiqdq (see below). 

Until the r9th century, Arabists, too, used to 
derive words not from the root but from a base, 
unfortunately called — ‘root’, as clearly appears 
from the following quotation from the Arabic 
grammar of Antoine-Isaac Silvestre de Sacy 
(1758-1838): “Cette racine, en arabe asl, est 
toujours la troisiéme personne du singulier mas- 
culin du prétérit de la voix active” (183 1:1, 123). 
The root here is evidently not k-t-b, but kataba 
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‘he wrote’. This quotation from Silvestre de Sacy 
easily explains the misunderstanding between 
Arab grammarians and Western specialists of 
Arabic grammar as a purely terminological one. 
In Silvestre de Sacy’s usage, the term racine is a 
French translation from the Latin radix, trans- 
lating the Arabic “asl, possibly via the Hebrew 
Sores (see Troupeau 1984). 

To avoid this ambiguity, we may simply call k- 
t-b a consonantal root and kataba a vocalized 
root. The terminological misunderstanding was 
merely the result of the paradigm shift which 
occurred at the time. The newly-born compara- 
tive linguistics of the Indo-European languages 
introduced the concept of root, but the Indo- 
European root was described as monosyllabic 
while the Semitic root was described as purely 
consonantal (see Rousseau 1980, 1984, 1987). 
Western Semiticists and Arabists could then re- 
establish the concept of the root as consonantal, 
since it had always played a crucial role in 
Arabic traditional > lexicography as an instru- 
ment of classification, even though it was not 
involved in the derivation of words. 

From the early 8th century, Arabic lexicons 
have been organized on the basis of the conso- 
nantal root of the words. This principle of 
classification implies the extraction of the root 
and thus the analysis of the word into two ele- 
ments, a root (mddda ‘matter’ or jawhar ‘sub- 
stance’) and a pattern (siga ‘form’). This does 
not imply that the word is formed through the 
synthetic crossing of root and pattern, and con- 
sequently, the entry of the lexicon should not be 
regarded as the basis of the derivational process. 

In short, it is not immediately clear whether 
‘derivation’ in Arabic means to derive words 
from a consonantal root, as most Arabists 
believe, or to derive them from a concrete base, 
i.e., from another word or stem, as Arab gram- 
marians and Arabists (until the r9th century) 
believed, as well as many linguists after them 
(e.g. Brockelmann 1908). 


2. DERIVATION AND ISTIQAQ 


The masdar being the base of derivation, all 
words belonging to the same lexical family can 
be called its derivatives (mustaqqat). Neverthe- 
less, grammarians do not derive all of these 
directly from the masdar, but indirectly, by suc- 
cessively deriving them one from the other. Thus, 
when writing about the derivation of the verb, 
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Galayini tells us that the imperative uktub 
‘write!’ is derived from the imperfect yaktub- ‘he 
writes, he will write’, the imperfect yaktub- from 
the perfect kataba and the perfect kataba from 
the masdar kitaba ‘writing’ (Jami‘I, 215). As for 
verb-related nouns, most of them are derived 
from the imperfect, especially active and passive 
participles, nomen locis et temporis, nomen 
instrumenti, masdar mimi. Thus, for Arab gram- 
marians the masdar is a semantic base rather 
than a morphological one, chosen as the source 
of the derivation because it was the unmarked 
semantic, not morphological, form (e.g. Ibn 
Mas‘ad; cf. Akesson 2001). However, it would be 
possible to unify semantic and morphological 
bases by choosing the masdar katb as the source 
of the derivational chain. The katab- => yaktub- 
derivation could appear somewhat surprising 
since the ground-form of the triliteral verb has at 
least two stems, namely the perfect stem and the 
imperfect stem. Arab grammarians take into con- 
sideration not only the ground-form, but also the 
augmented forms in which the stem is the same, 
abstracting away from the > apophony (or 
ablaut): gattal/yu-qattil, qatal/yu-qatil, ta-qattal/ 
ya-ta-qattal, ta-qatal/ya-ta-qatal, etc. Hence, the 
perfect could be regarded as the basic form of 
the verb. 

The central role of the imperfect in deriva- 
tional morphology is fully respected, however. 
The notion of istiqdq transcends the traditional 
distinction between derivation and = inflection. 
The imperfect prefixes (buruf al-mudara‘a) are 
the ‘person’ features and consequently belong 
to the conjugation, and hence to the inflection. 
This shows that derivation and inflection share a 
morphological operation, the addition of one or 
more affixes to a stem. It suffices to distinguish 
between two classes of affixes: the derivational 
affixes and the inflectional ones. From this point 
of view, there is no difference between Arabic ya- 
ta-‘allam-u ‘he learns’ and English re-en-larg-ed, 
since both juxtapose on the same line inflec- 
tional (y- and -w in Arabic and -ed in English) 
and derivational affixes (t- and gemination in 
Arabic and re- and en- in English). However, 
Arabic adds another type of morpheme, well- 
known in English and some other Indo- 
European languages, namely apophony (or 
ablaut). Note that apophony is sometimes 
included with — gemination in the category of 
‘internal inflection’ by some authors, who refuse 
to consider gemination as a derivational affix. 
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In school grammar, istigdq is used as a syn- 
onym of istigdq sagir, but scholars regard istiqaq 
sagir ‘small etymology’ as only one of the three 
levels covered by the term. The two other levels 
are called kabir ‘great’ and ‘akbar ‘greater’. 
These three levels of derivation were directly or 
indirectly introduced by Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002) 
in his Xas@’is (II, 133-139, 145-152). In the 
kabir type, the order (tartib) of the radical 
consonants is no longer required. In the ‘akbar 
type, the phonetic proximity of the point of 
articulation of one of the three radical conso- 
nants suffices (see Versteegh 1986). This theory, 
although marginal in the Arabic linguistic tra- 
dition, is of historical importance because it is 
the ancestor and the precursor of all theories of 
the Arabic and Semitic root that have appeared 
in the last 150 years. These theories have to be 
considered for what they are, i.e. root-generative 
models or root-computing models. Neverthe- 
less, because of unsolved methodological prob- 
lems and ‘rough’ semantics, these theories bear 
no direct relation to what it is usually called 
‘derivational theory’, i.e. theories of word-for- 
mation and interpretation at the same stage of 
the same variety of one language. 

The fact that iStiqdq is translated not only as 
‘derivation’, but also as ‘etymology’, reminds us 
that istigaq, including istiqdq sagir, is related to 
what the Western tradition calls — ‘etymology’. 
These terms are not equivalent in the technical 
sense of etymology, which is diachronic, but in 
its historical one, i.e. the search for ‘the true 
sense’ (Greek to étumon) of a word, e.g. al-jinn 
‘jinnis’ is ‘derived’ from al-ijtinan ‘the fact of 
being hidden’. It is the consonantal root which 
functions as a vector for such fallacious ety- 
mologies and similar puns, which some re- 
searchers invoke as an argument for the 
‘consciousness’ of the root and, in the case of 
folk etymology, of its semantic unity. Obviously, 
such unity can always be found, even if it has to 
be invented. 

Arabic istiqdq raises the same questions as ‘der- 
ivation’ in Arabist terminology, i.e. whether it 
pertains to morphology or semantics, to syn- 
chrony or diachrony. D. Cohen has repeatedly 
and very explicitly defined derivation as involving 
the crossing of a root with a pattern. He argues 
that the ‘functional reality’ and ‘linguistic exis- 
tence’ of the consonantal root as the morpholog- 
ical base of derivation is demonstrated by the case 
of loanwords, nikl ‘nickel’, for instance, being the 
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origin of the verb nakkala ‘to nickel’. He adds 
(1964:74) that “etymologically, ikl is the 
mother-form of nakkala...; but the process 
implies passing through the root nikl > NKL > 
nakkala”. Cohen gets rid of the source-word 
turning it into the étumon, according to Golden- 
berg’s correct expression, who followed Cohen 
in this (Goldenberg 1994). 

The approach of these linguists is reminiscent 
of the r9th-century practice, when historical lin- 
guists, essentially German (e.g. Hermann Paul), 
stated: “We will not talk about derivation if we 
cannot prove that a word comes from another 
one, that ‘maisonnette’ comes from ‘maison’, 
and proving this requires that the source-word 
(‘maison’) pre-exists the derived word (‘maison- 
nette’)” (Ducrot and Schaeffer 199 5:26). But his- 
torical linguistics was followed by Saussurean 
linguistics, for which: “if there is a ‘travailler- 
travailleur’ (‘to work-worker’) derivation, it fits 
into a ‘manger-mangeur’ (‘to eat-eater’), ‘lutter- 
lutteur’ (‘to fight-fighter’) etc. series, where the 
verb, in each pair, is an action-verb” (Ducrot 
and Schaeffer 1995:283). 

If nickel diachronically precedes to nickel 
(and in Arabic nik! precedes nakkala), they also 
co-exist synchronically. Synchronically, it is the 
verb that is understood as including the seman- 
tics of the noun, not the reverse, since the pair 
nickel/to nickel or nikl/nakkala fits into a series 
of denominative action-verbs (English ‘to N’, 
French N-er, Arabic fa“ala), whose general par- 
aphrase is ‘to do what we do with the object 
referred to by N’. If we refuse to articulate the 
relations nikl/nakkala and NKL/nakkala along 
the diachrony/synchrony distinction, we can 
then only articulate them along the seman- 
tics/morphology distinction. 

If nakkala is formed morphologically from 
the root n-k-I, the latter is semantically the trace 
of the nominal base zk! within the derived (and 
denominative) verb. Word-formation may be 
the crossing of the root with the pattern, but 
there is no doubt that word-interpretation must 
relate that root to the source-word. Loanwords 
(and more generally denominatives), always 
presented as an a fortiori morphological argu- 
ment that roots are combined with patterns, 
could thus be viewed as a semantic counter- 
argument to the same thesis. 

This example shows the contradiction exist- 
ing between the concept of derivation itself and 
the thesis that Semitic morphology involves the 
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crossing of a root with a pattern, both of them 
being bound morphemes, and neither of them 
occurring independently from the other. Deri- 
vation presupposes a base. The root/pattern 
mode of word-formation turns each word into 
a small system, unrelated to the other words 
of the same lexical family, except via their 
common root. 

The root/pattern principle is typically tran- 
scendental and substantialist. It can neither 
explain the horizontal relationship among 
words (e.g., that makatib is the plural of mak- 
tab) nor can it describe the semantic difference 
between maktab and maktaba-t. The meanings 
of these two words, having the same root and 
the same pattern, should differ only in what 
results from the addition of the affix 
-at. But everyone knows that maktaba-t ‘a 
library’ is linked to the noun kitab ‘a book’/ 
kutub ‘books’, which implies that maktab ‘scrip- 
torium’ is linked to the verb katab-/yaktub- ‘to 
write’ (Larcher 1995). The question then be- 
comes whether or not in the derivational process 
the derived word is root-based in a morphologi- 
cal sense, since it is never based on the ‘bare’ root 
semantically. 


3. NON ROOT-BASED 
WORD-FORMATION 


Affixation to a base (word or stem) plays a rela- 
tively small part in the derivation of nouns. 
Cohen (1964) recognizes only suffixes as mor- 
phemes: -iyy (e.g. tabi‘a ‘nature’ > tabi ‘iyy ‘nat- 
ural’; the addition of this suffix may cause the 
deformation of the stem, for instance madina 
‘city’ => madaniyy ‘civil’); -at-, -dn, augmenta- 
tive (e.g. sulta ‘power’ = sultan ‘sultan’), or 
adjectival suffix (e.g. ‘ats ‘thirst’ => atsan ‘thirsty 
[masc.])’, to which -@ may be added (‘atsa 
‘thirsty [fem.]’). Cohen denies the status of mor- 
pheme to prefixes such as m-, except for active 
and passive participles, which he relates to verb 
derivation (for a further discussion of m- as a 
morpheme, see below). 

Affixation plays, in fact, a big part in the der- 
ivation of verbs, since the so-called derived verb 
classes are primarily derived from the ground- 
form, by prefixation and/or infixation. But all 
these forms can also be secondarily denomina- 
tive. In this case, the nominal base is generally 
represented by the root alone and, as a conse- 
quence, the grammatical meaning is discon- 
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nected from the affix and attributable to the pat- 
tern as a whole, so that the analysis/synthesis of 
the word into two elements (root and pattern) is 
pushed back to word-formation from a verb 
itself. This illustrates the paradoxical character 
of the principle of root/pattern. It is morpholog- 
ically better suited to word-formation from 
nouns than from verbs. But, since this principle 
is clearly semantically inadequate for word-for- 
mation from nouns, word-formation from verbs 
is considered more representative of this princi- 
ple at both the morphological and semantic 
level. What Arabists call the ‘meaning of the 
root’ is generally that of the ground-form of the 
triliteral verb, for instance k-t-b = ‘writing’. Asa 
result of this theory, Western grammars of 
Classical Arabic usually present a list of forms 
on the one hand and a list of meanings on the 
other: no links are proposed between the forms 
and the meanings. 

Some phenomena can be treated under the 
generic category of ‘formal’ derivation. This ter- 
minology is taken from Joiion (193 5), but he him- 
self used it for only one of these phenomena (see 
below). The most productive of these is surely 
that in which one form is a function of another. 
This adequately describes the formation of > 
diminutives and of plural forms, i.e. the processes 
of tasgir and jam‘ of the Arab grammarians 
(e.g. Ralb/kulayb, Sa‘ir/Suwayvir, kitab/kutayyib, 
‘aqrab/‘uqayrib, ‘usfur/‘usayfir ‘a (small) dog, 
poet, book, scorpion, sparrow’; maktab/makatib 
‘scriptorium/ scriptoria’, daftar/dafatir ‘a regis- 
ter/registers’, ‘akbar/akabir ‘greater/greater ones’, 
muskila/masakil ‘a_ difficulty/difficulties’. This 
derivational process led some Arabists to con- 
clude that the root/pattern model was inade- 
quate and to search for alternative models, see, 
e.g., Ratcliffe’s (1997, 1998) work on > ‘broken’ 
plurals. Joiion (1935, cf. Noldeke 1897) speci- 
fically called such derivations as bal ‘mind’ => 
bala ‘to mind’ ‘formal’, where the form of the 
base conditions that of the derivative, hence the 
pattern of the derivative has no semantic value 
but only a semiotic one. This phenomenon con- 
cerns not only Form III, but also other forms, 
especially Form IX, which is always denomina- 
tive and always linked to a noun “af ‘al (af ‘al al- 
lawn and 7af‘al al-illa for colors and defects or 
deformities), for instance *aswad ‘black’ => 
iswadda ‘to be or become black’ and ’a‘war ‘blind 
in one eye’ => i ‘warra ‘to be or become blind in 
one eye’. 
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Many processes may be called ‘formal deriva- 
tion’, from simple deformation of a word 
formally attracted to another by coupling, to 
true word-formation. The first case is what 
Barth (1906) called Formangleichung ‘formal 
adjustment’, for instance biddya ‘beginning’, 
linked to the verb bada’a ‘to begin’ vs. nihaya 
‘end’, or zaman ‘time’ besides zaman because of 
the existence of the pair az-zamdn wa-l-makdan 
‘time and space’ (Jotion 1913). 

The second case involves such words as 
gasama ‘group of people who swear, a collective 
oath’. Arab lexicographers explained its forma- 
tion by the formal attraction either to jamd‘a 
‘group’ or to bamdla/garama ‘thing that must be 
paid’: gasama implies bloodwit (see Ibn Manzur 
[d. 711/ 1311], Lisdn al-arab, s.v. q-s-m). One 
could similarly explain the formation of dahara 
‘to say [to one’s wife] “thou art to me like the 
back of my mother”’ by the formal attraction of 
faraqa ‘he separated himself from his wife’ and 
the formation of istarja‘a ‘to say:?innd li-llah wa- 
*inna 7?ilayhi rajiun’ ‘verily, to God we belong 
and verily, unto Him we return’, which has 
the value of a prayer, by the formal attraction 
of other verbs involving prayers such as istag- 
fara ‘to ask for forgiveness’ and istasqd ‘to 
pray for rain’. 

Finally, under the same category of formal 
derivation may also be grouped the formation of 
words starting from a morphologically equivo- 
cal base. For instance, ’isdra, pl. ’isdrdt (masdar 
of the hollow verb of Form IV ’asdra ‘to indi- 
cate’), reinterpreted as a form fidla, is the plau- 
sible origin of the strong verb of Form II ’assara 
of which two deverbal nouns are used, namely 
ta’sir(a) ‘visa’ and muw’aSsirat ‘parameters’. This 
kind of word-formation shows that native 
speakers of Arabic do not necessarily analyze a 
word the way Arabists would. 


4. ROOT-BASED WORD FORMATION: 
AN AMENDED THEORY 


Arabists sometimes call ‘secondary’ (Mez 1906; 
Colin 1961-1963) some kinds of word-forma- 
tion discussed above, through which new roots 
can eventually come into existence, for instance 
*isdra being a bridge between the root §-w-r and 
the root ’-5-r. These word-formation processes 
reinstate the root in its proper place, which is not 
primary, but secondary. A root exists only if its 
consonants appear in at least two words (e.g. 
nikl/nakkala). An already existing root can 
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acquire another meaning when a new associa- 
tion appears, for instance k-t-b, after having 
associated the original masdar kitab with the 
plural kutub, changes its meaning from active 
‘writing’ to resultative ‘a writing/writings’ be- 
fore getting the restrictive meaning of ‘book’, to 
which maktaba ‘place for books’ is related. 

There is no contradiction in the fact that a 
root, even if it may be the morphological base, is 
always the product of derivation. Just as a root 
comes into existence through the association of 
at least two words (a noun and a verb derived 
from this noun; a noun and its plural, etc.), in the 
same way patterns do not pre-exist as autono- 
mous entities. Instead they progressively gain 
their autonomy. 

The so-called nomen loci ‘noun of place’, for 
instance, occurs in four variants: maf ‘a(i)I(a). 
Both Arab grammarians and Arabists focus on 
the correlation existing between this nominal 
form and the imperfect of the verb. What we 
actually have is maf‘il(a), if the imperfect is 
yaf‘il (e.g. yajlis ‘he sits down’/majlis ‘sitting 
place’; yanzil ‘he goes down’/ manzil ‘place’ and 
manzila ‘position’). Since the same form is not 
exclusively a nomen loci, but could also be a 
masdar mimi (e.g. ma‘rifa ‘knowledge’), it could 
be analyzed as m + the stem of the imperfect. 
This is less true for maf‘al(a) which goes with 
yaf‘al and yaf‘ul. There is no longer a link with 
the vowel of the imperfect, but there is still a link 
with the syllabic structure of its stem. It is no 
surprise that maf‘al(a) was chosen by Arab 
grammarians as the denominative nomen loci 
(ism al-katra, nomen abundantiae ‘noun of 
abundance’). 

The nominal base of maf‘al(a) is only repre- 
sented by the root, hence the grammatical mean- 
ing is conveyed by the entire pattern but, even in 
this case, the word is not only the result of the 
crossing of the root with the pattern at the mor- 
phological level. The form itself denotes its 
denominative origin. For example, matdr ‘air- 
port’ is not a nomen loci, but a nomen abundan- 
tide, i.e. it is denominative, instead of deverbal. 
If it had been derived from the verb tara/yatiru 
‘to fly’ it would have the form *matir, just as 
bata/yabitu ‘to pass, or to enter upon, the night’ 
gives mabit ‘a place in which one passes, or 
enters upon, the night’. It is actually linked to the 
noun td@’ira/tayyara ‘an airplane’ pl. -at ‘air- 
planes’ and it means ‘a place abounding in air- 
planes’ (see Lisdn al-arab, s.v. t-y-r:’ard matara 
katirat at-tayr ‘ground abounding in birds’). 
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The process of pattern derivation is in itself a 
dynamic phenomenon. It can be interpreted in a 
historical perspective (e.g. Barth 1894) but may 
also be observed in the synchrony of Classical 
Arabic and Modern Standard Arabic. For exam- 
ple, the so-called ‘noun of profession’ fa“al is 
primarily an intensive form of the active par- 
ticiple (akil ‘eating’’akkal ‘glutton’). If the 
action verb denotes a professional activity, fa“al 
becomes a noun of profession and such a change 
can occur at any time: when fara ‘to fly’ becomes 
‘to fly by plane’, tayyar becomes ‘a pilot’. But the 
form becomes definitively a noun of profession 
only when it is derived from a nominal base, e.g. 
talj ‘snow’ = tallaj ‘snow-trader’, today ‘ice- 
cream seller’. 


5. CONCLUSION 


To assert, following Cantineau (19 50b), that the 
two great crossed orders of roots and patterns 
account for the entire Semitic lexicon, is a holis- 
tic view, which, like all such views, fails to reach 
simple descriptive adequacy. At the morpholog- 
ical level, word-formation may be based on a 
root, as well as on a word or a stem. At the 
semantic level, even when the word is morpho- 
logically based on the root, this root never has a 
meaning of its own but always acquires a mean- 
ing as a trace of either a verb or a noun, not nec- 
essarily the simplest form of the verb or the 
noun. In the case of the verb, it may well not be 
the active but the passive of the ground-form 
(e.g. awjada ‘to bring into existence’, linked to 
wujida ‘to exist’, not to wajada ‘to find’) or an 
augmented form (e.g. gallaga ‘to bolt [door after 
door]? and ingalaqa ‘to be bolted’, linked to 
’aglaqa ‘to bolt’) (Larcher 1999). 

If at the semantic level, there is no derivation 
except from word to word and at the morpho- 
logical level, the derived word may be based 
either on the source-word (or its stem) or its 
root, there is no need to raise the question of 
word derivation and formation in Classical 
Arabic in terms of a conflict between the two 
systems (‘word to word’ or ‘root/pattern’), but 
in terms of a concurrence of the two systems. 
Hence, the linguist has to understand how one 
of the two systems can be ‘derived’ from the 
other, not only at the synchronic level (since they 
occur simultaneously), but also in the contin- 
uum (since there are some mixed forms belong- 
ing to both systems). 
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Determiners 


Determiners, which are a class of noun modifiers 
used to express or identify the reference of a 
noun, include in Arabic articles, possessive pro- 
nouns, and demonstratives. Quantifiers, the 
class of noun modifiers used to specify the quan- 
tity of a noun, are sometimes considered as part 
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of the class of determiners, inasmuch as they 
restrict the reference of a noun to a specific or 
indefinite quantity. The distribution and syntax 
of quantifiers differs from that of the other deter- 
miners and can therefore be discussed sepa- 
rately. The identifiability of a noun’s reference 
corresponds to the semantic notion of (in-) 
definiteness, which is expressed by the use of 
articles. However, the presence of an article in a 
noun phrase is not always an indication of 
semantic (in-)definiteness. This is for instance 
the case with generic nouns, which take the 
definite article in Arabic, as in (1). 


(1) "ara anna _ |-asada bayawdan-u-n 
think.rs that the-lion.acc animal.nom 
jamil-u-n 


beautiful.nom 
‘I think that the lion is a beautiful animal’ 


Thus, it could not be said that in (1), the noun 
phrase al~asada ‘the lion’ has an identifiable ref- 
erent, since it refers to the species rather than to 
a token animal. 

Specificity, a notion related to semantic 
definiteness, but not necessarily syntactic 
definiteness, is not grammaticalized in Arabic. 
That is, the interpretation of a noun’s reference 
as known by the speaker is not associated with a 
specific expression in Arabic. Thus, definite 
noun phrases with an identifiable referent are 
naturally specific, as illustrated in (2), 


(2) j@a l-mu‘allim-u 
came.3sm__ the-teacher.ms.nom 
‘The teacher came’ 


where the definite noun phrase al-mu‘allim-u 
‘the teacher’ is also specific. Indefinite noun 
phrases can also be specific, and that is an inter- 
pretation that is available for the indefinite noun 
phrase rajul-un ‘a man’ in (3). 


(3) j@a rajul-u-n __ li-yabi‘a-na 
came.3sm man.nom _ to-sell.3sm-us 
kutub-a t-tarixi 
books.acc _ the-history 


‘A man came to sell us the history books’ 


The morphological absence of an article pre- 
ceding the noun is generally taken to be a marker 
of semantic indefiniteness in Arabic. Indefinite 
nouns are also affixed with the > nunation mor- 
pheme -n, a suffix that has a wide distribution in 
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Modern Standard Arabic, as well as several 
functions, and that occurs at the end of nouns 
and adjectives. The status of the nunation mor- 
pheme (or > tanwin, as Arab grammarians refer 
to it) is still a controversial issue in the context of 
the discussion on the syntax of noun phrases 
(Fassi Fehri 1993). Two main positions can be 
distinguished regarding this element: one which 
characterizes nunation as an indefinite enclitic 
article, the counterpart of al- ‘the’, and another 
which argues that it is an inflectional suffix 
marking case. The first position is based mainly 
on the observation that (a) nunation generally 
appears on indefinite nouns and (b) in those 
cases it is in complementary distribution with 
the definite article al- ‘the’ (Kouloughli 2001). 
Table x illustrates the complementarity between 
the definite article and nunation for the three 
case forms that are generally available for 
nouns. In addition, the translations indicate that 
the nouns occurring with the nunation mor- 
pheme are interpreted with indefinite reference. 


Table x. Distribution of nunation 








definite noun — indefinite 

‘the man’ noun ‘a man’ 
nom. ar-rajul-u rajul-u-n *ar-rajul-u-n 
acc. ar-rajul-a rajul-a-n *ar-rajul-a-n 
gen. ar-rajul-i rajul-i-n *ar-rajul-i-n 





Despite these observations, there is no one-to- 
one correspondence between the presence of 
nunation and the (semantic) indefiniteness of 
nouns. Specifically, some indefinite nouns can- 
not co-occur with the nunation enclitic mor- 
pheme, as the case of diptotes shows (> 
diptosis). The case system in Arabic consists of 
three forms, namely nominative, generally 
marked by the short vowel /-u/; accusative, gen- 
erally marked by the short vowel /-a/; and geni- 
tive, generally marked by the short vowel /-i/. 
Most Arabic nouns belong to this three-way 
inflectional system and are called triptotes. 
Diptotes are nouns that have only one form for 
the genitive and the accusative and therefore the 
three-way distinction in their case system is 
reduced to a two-way distinction. For common 
nouns that fall into the category of diptotes, the 
genitive form merges with the accusative form 
only when the nouns in question are indefinite. 
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When those nouns occur with the definite arti- 
cle, they become triptotes. The category of dip- 
totes is exemplified by singular nouns like sahra’ 
‘desert? and quadriliteral plural nouns like 
mafatib ‘keys’. An important observation about 
the distribution of nunation is that the mor- 
pheme cannot occur on diptotes, as illustrated in 
the contrast in (4). 


(4) a. min  sabra-a Sasi“at-i-n 
from desert.fs.gen wide.fs.gen 
‘from a wide desert’ 
b. *min  sabra?-a-n/-i-n  Sdsiat-i-n 


from desert.fs.gen wide.fs.gen 
This observation leads to the conclusion that 
nunation need not be present for the indefinite 
reading of a noun phrase to obtain, and thus 
nunation is only compatible with indefinite 
readings of noun phrases. 

In fact, there are cases where nunation can be 
shown to be clearly compatible with the definite 
reading of a noun phrase. This fact relates to the 
possibility of nunation occurring on proper 
names, like zayd-u-n or mubammad-u-n. Proper 
names being semantically definite, it would be 
contradictory to say that nunation there is a 
marker of indefiniteness. Therefore, the fact that 
some indefinite nouns need not occur with the 
nunation morpheme and that nunation may be 
compatible with a definite meaning led some 
grammarians to take the position that nunation 
is an inflectional suffix that does not mark 
indefiniteness, but case morphology (Fleisch 
1961). It marks the noun to which it attaches as 
a member of the class of triptotes. Interestingly, 
most modern Arabic vernaculars have lost the 
distinction between triptotes and diptotes along 
with morphological case marking. In parallel, 
those vernaculars have generally lost the nuna- 
tion morpheme on indefinite nouns, except in a 
few (mainly frozen) expressions, e.g. yawm-a-n 
ma ‘some day’ in Lebanese Arabic. However, 
nunation still marks adverbial uses of nouns and 
adjectives, like *abad-an ‘never’, deym-an 
‘always’, and “ahl-an wa-sahl-an ‘welcome’, also 
in Lebanese Arabic. Thus, in the modern Arabic 
dialects, indefiniteness is associated with the 
absence of any morphological marking. 

Definiteness in Arabic is morphologically 
marked by the presence of the definite — article, 
a possessive pronoun, or a > demonstrative. 
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The definite article al/- ‘the’ in Arabic is a pro- 
clitic morpheme that immediately attaches to 
the noun. It is in complementary distribution 
with possessive pronouns, but must co-occur 
with demonstratives, as illustrated in (5). 


(5) hada = |-walad-u marid-u-n 
this.ms_ the-child.ms-nom sick.ms-nom 


‘This child is sick’ 


Table 2 shows the distribution of the definite 
article and the possessive pronoun with respect 
to the noun and case markers. 

Possessive pronouns are morphologically identi- 
cal to the accusative pronouns, which are also 
suffixes. Table 3 lists all the possessive/accusative 
pronouns. 


Table 2. Distribution of definite article and 
possessive pronouns 





definite noun possessive noun 





‘the book’ — ‘her book’ 
nom. al-kitab-u kitab-u-ha *ql-kitab-u-ha 
acc. al-kitab-a kitab-a-ha *ql-kitab-a-ha 
gen. al-kitab-i kitab-i-ha *al-kitab-i-ha 


Table 3. Possessive and accusative pronouns 








singular dual plural 
ist person -i[poss.]/-ni[acc.]  -nd -nd 
2nd person masc. fem. 
-ka -ki -kum — -kum 
3rd person -hu -ha -huma -hum 


The only notable difference is in the rst pers. sg. 
forms, where the possessive pronoun -7 has an 
accusative counterpart -7i. Some grammarians 
analyze the -2 morpheme here as a semantically 


Table 4. Demonstratives in Classical Arabic 
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vacuous suffix that breaks down a hiatus, as 
illustrated in (6) (Fleisch 1961:22-23). 


(6) daraba-n-i 
hit.3sm-n-I 
‘He hit me’ 


Possessive pronouns are in complementary dis- 
tribution with lexical noun phrases. Thus, (7a) 
alternates with (7b) and (7c). However it cannot 
alternate with (8a) or (8b). 


(7) a. kitabu-ha 
book.ms.nom-her 
‘her book’ 
b. kitabu zayna 
book.ms.nom Zeina 
‘Zeina’s book’ 


c. kitabu t-tilmidat-i 
book.ms.nom _ the-student.fs-gen 
‘The student’s book’ 
(8) a. *kitabu-hd zayna 


b. *kitabu-ha t-tilmidat-i 


Those observations indicate (a) that the posses- 
sive pronouns are indeed to be classified as pro- 
nouns occupying the position of the possessor in 
a noun phrase, and (b) that the syntax of posses- 
sive noun phrases is similar to that of construct 
state nominals. 

— Demonstratives in Classical and Modern 
Standard Arabic are independent words that gen- 
erally precede definite noun phrases, as illustrated 
in (9). 


(9) hada L-kitab-u jayyid-u-n 
this.ms_ the-book.ms-nom good.ms-nom 
‘This book is good’ 


Classical Arabic has two sets of demonstratives 
that serve to identify proximate objects and dis- 
tant objects. Table 4 lists those elements. 








singular dual plural 
masc. fem. masc. fem. 
proximate had-a had-ibi — had-ani [nom.] hatani [nom.] h@ul@i 
had-ayni [acc./gen.| — hdtayni [acc./gen.| 
non-proximate dd-ka tika d-dnika [nom.] tanika [nom.] 
d-aynika [acc./gen.] taynika [acc./gen.] ul@ika 
d-alika  tilka 
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It is worth noting that Classical Arabic 
demonstratives have a dual form, which inflects 
for case. As such, it can be shown clearly that 
demonstratives, like adjectives, agree with their 
corresponding nouns in gender, number, and 
case (10). 


hadayni 
this.dual.acc 


(10) a. gara’tu 
read.1s 
|-kitabayni 
the-book.dual.acc 
‘Tread these two books’ 


b. hadani |-kitabani 
this.dual.nom — the-book.dual.nom 
jayyidani 


good.dual.nom 
‘These two books are good’ 


An older form of the language had a proclitic 
demonstrative al-, which can still be seen in 
some adverbial uses of nouns like alan ‘now’, 
al-yawm ‘today’, and al-bariba ‘yesterday’. This 
demonstrative was generalized in Classical 
Arabic and then in Modern Standard Arabic as 
the definite article. 

Demonstratives function both as determiners 
(9) and as pronouns (11), and in these cases, they 
need not be followed by a lexical noun phrase. 


(11) hada jayyid-u-n 
thisms good.ms-nom 
‘This [one] is good’ 


Demonstratives can also occur following their 
corresponding noun (12). 


(12) al-kitab-u hada 
the-book.ms-nom this.ms 
‘This book is good’ 


jayyid-u-n 
good.ms-nom 


This alternation between two positions, one 
prenominal and the other postnominal, does 
not obtain freely. Whereas demonstratives can 
follow any definite noun phrase, they cannot 
precede a proper name (13b) or a construct 
state nominal (14b), including possessive noun 
phrases (15b). 


(13) a. Sabida zaydun 
witnessed.3sm Zayd 
hada |-bdadita 
this _ the-accident 
‘This Zayd witnessed the accident’ 
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b. *Sahida hada zaydun 
witnessed.3sm this Zayd 
L-hadita 


the-accident 
‘This Zayd witnessed the accident’ 

. kitabu t-tilmidati hada 
book.ms.nom the-student.fs.gen this 
jayyidun 
good.ms.nom 
‘This student’s book is good’ 

b. *hada  kitabu 

this book.ms.nom 

t-tilmidati jayyidun 
the-student.fs.gen good.ms.nom 
‘This student’s book is good’ 


(15) a. kitabu-ki hada 
book.ms.nom-you.fs _ this 
jayyidun 


good.ms.nom 

‘This book of yours is good’ 
b. *hada_ kitabu-ki 

this book.ms.nom-you.fs 

jayyidun 

good.ms.nom 

‘This book of yours is good’ 


These observations indicate that it is not 
sufficient that the noun phrase following the 
demonstrative be definite; it has to be introduced 
by the definite article. In other words, the 
pronominal demonstrative selects the definite 
article. 

Some modern Arabic dialects have developed 
a proclitic demonstrative, a reduced form of the 
full demonstrative, which can only occur pre- 
nominally. This demonstrative also differs from 
the full demonstrative in that it does not inflect 
for number or gender with the corresponding 
noun and is not able to function as a pronoun 
(Benmamoun 2000). 

An important phenomenon that characterizes 
the syntax of (in-)definiteness in Arabic is 
(in-)definiteness agreement or (in-)definiteness 
spread. That is, adjectives that modify a given 
noun must agree with that noun, not only in 
gender, number, and case, but also in (in-) 
definiteness (16). 


(16) a. gara’t-u kitaban 
read.1s_ book.ms.acc.[indef.| 
jamilan 
nice.ms.acc.|[indef. ] 
‘T read a nice book’ 
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b. daa Lkitab-u 
lost.3sm_ the-book.ms.nom 
L-jamil-u 


the-nice.ms.nom 
‘The nice book is lost’ 


This phenomenon can be used to diagnose the 
syntactic definiteness of noun phrases, especially 
those that do not co-occur with the definite arti- 
cle, such as construct state noun phrases. Thus, 
one can observe that construct state nominals in 
which the second member is definite must be 
modified by a definite adjective (17). 


(17) da‘a kitab-u t-tilmidat-i 
lost.3sm_ book.ms.nom the-student.fs-gen. 
*(L-)jamil-u 
*(the-)nice.ms.nom 
‘The student’s nice book is lost’ 


This parallelism between the behavior of (in-) 
definiteness and that of other phi-features like 
gender and number has led some researchers to 
suggest that, in Semitic languages in general, (in-) 
definiteness is not only a feature of the article, 
but it is also a lexical feature of the noun and it 
can function as a trigger of an agreement rela- 
tion (see Borer 1999 among others). 
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Dialect Geography 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The Arabic-speaking area is dialectally frag- 
mented, as only few other speech areas are, and 
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many a region remains a terra incognita. This 
shortcoming is a result of the geographical aspect 
on one hand: not all localities and regions have 
been investigated to the same extent. Thus, Khu- 
rasan Arabic was discovered only recently (Seeger 
2002; — Afghanistan Arabic). On the other hand, 
the data are heterogeneous as for size, quality, and 
moment of investigation. This can be explained by 
the fact that Arabic dialectology is rather a sec- 
ondary discipline of Arabic or Semitic studies. It is 
therefore not surprising that Arabic dialectology 
has not contributed to the general theory of dialect 
geography. Arabic data are quoted in virtually no 
introductions to dialectology or dialect geography. 

This might be due partly to the political condi- 
tions. Because of wars and civil strife, research in 
many places is almost impossible. Often the local 
authorities do not provide the necessary research 
permit, because research on Arabic dialects is 
considered to be useless or imperialistic and there- 
fore directed against the unity of the Arabic lan- 
guage. Thus, in some cases, research had to be 
carried out illegally. This may be one of the rea- 
sons why existing Arabic dialect atlases do not 
have such dense nets of research points as 
European ones. Of the current projects, only the 
Atlas linguistique de Tunisie and a general survey 
of the Arabic dialects spoken in Israel (see Talmon 
2002) have a logistic background comparable to 
European atlas projects. 


2. THE ARABIC DIALECT ATLASES 


i. Bergstrasser (1915) is the first Arabic dialect 
atlas. Bergstrasser attempts a classification of 
the dialects of Syria and Palestine. For such a 
vast area the net of research points (67 locali- 
ties) is too thin, so that no conclusions can be 
drawn from the isoglosses. The 43 maps deal 
almost exclusively with phonology and mor- 
phology. Actually, the atlas may also be 
regarded as ‘historical’ because, due to politi- 
cal changes, in some of Bergstrasser’s points 
Arabic is not spoken anymore. 

ii. Cantineau (1940-1946): the atlas is in- 
tended as a regional atlas of the Horan and as 
a supplement to Bergstrasser (1915) and the 
monograph Les parlers arabes du Horan. 
It comprises 60 maps. Almost every locality 
of the region has been recorded (over 200). 
Cantineau uses only isoglosses but does 
not interpret any of the configurations. The 
maps have been integrated partly into the 
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dialect atlas of Syria (cf. Behnstedt 1997). 
Cantineau furnishes a classification of the 
dialects. 

Abul Fadl (1960): the 40 dialect maps with 
108 research points are a supplement to 
the text. The isoglosses are not interpreted, 
but Abul Fadl gives a classification of the 
dialects of the Sargiyya. The layout leaves 
something to be desired. His maps have 
been integrated into Behnstedt and Woidich 
(1985). 

Behnstedt and Woidich’s atlas of the 
Egyptian dialects (1985) has the densest net 
of research points (over 800) to date. It 
deals with 438 themes on 560 maps. The 
oases are only partly taken into considera- 
tion. Isoglosses and synthetic symbols are 
used. The configurations are interpreted. 
Cartographically it could be improved and 
due to too small a format many themes are 
presented on several maps each, which 
makes a general view difficult. Part of this 
atlas is a survey map (Tiibinger Atlas zum 
Vorderen Orient. A VIII-12) on which the 
Egyptian dialects (except the oases) are 
classified according to a reference system 
with 50 features. 

Behnstedt (1985): the atlas deals only with 
the former North Yemen. The net of points 
of investigation is, with 165 localities, 
rather thin. The lexical part is very modest 
compared to the Egyptian atlas. As a sup- 
plement Behnstedt (1987) presents 27 maps 
with variable data. 

Arnold and Behnstedt (1993) is intended as 
a dialect-geographical investigation of the 
Qalamin region (Syria). All 50 localities of 
the region are registered. It covers 61 
themes, especially with respect to language 
contact. The maps are interpreted, but the 
layout is wanting. 

Behnstedt (1997): with 518 themes the atlas 
of the Syrian dialects represents the most 
elaborate Arabic dialect atlas to date. The 
net of points of investigation is, however, 
thinner (some 500 localities) than _ its 
Egyptian counterpart. Data from Lebanon 
are partly integrated. Non-Arabic lan- 
guages are also dealt with (mainly lexicon). 
There is a classification of the dialects. 
Some of the figurations are commented on 
in the Beiheft. For one of the disadvantages 
see Zaborski (1999). 


vill. 


1X. 


Xi. 


Xi. 


Xiil. 


Arnold (1998): the monograph on the 
Arabic dialects of the Turkish province of 
Hatay (the research for which was carried 
out entirely in Germany) contains an 
appendix with 59 maps for 70 research 
points. Arnold furnishes a classification of 
the dialects. The maps are not interpreted. 
Arnold uses maps with symbols, but the 
symbols are not constructive since they do 
not allow recognition of related forms; it is 
only possible to tell in which religious com- 
munity the respective forms are used. 
The Atlas linguistique de Tunisie is the first 
‘national’ project for an Arabic dialect atlas 
(see Mejri 2000). A total of 250 localities 
were registered, one for each sous-préfec- 
ture. Four persons per locality were inter- 
viewed (two female, one younger, one 
older; two male, one younger, one older). 
There are some 3,000 hours of recordings. 
For the moment nothing seems to have been 
published. 

There is an ongoing project for an atlas of 
the Arabic dialects spoken in Israel. For a 
first report, see Talmon (2000). 

Seeger has investigated some 68 localities in 
the surroundings of Ramallah (Palestine) 
with some quite surprising results (Seeger 
2004) and intends to publish a dialect atlas 
of the area. 

A project in Morocco by Behnstedt and 
Benabbou has failed due to lack of funds. 
Approximately 150 localities (Arabic and 
Berber dialects) have been investigated. 
Part of the material (38 maps) has been 
published in Zeitschrift ftir Arabische 
Linguistik 2004. 

Maps for single isoglosses can be found in 
different monographs and articles, e.g. 
Cantineau (1940-1946) for Algerian 
dialects; Fleisch (1974:144) a map of the 
borders between ‘differential’ and ‘non- 
differential’ dialects in Lebanon; Ingham 
(1982:36) a map of the reflexes of *j = /2/ 
and /y/ in Southern Iraq and Khuzistan; 
Ingham (1982:64) a map of Northern Najdi 
features; Ingham (1982:78) two maps for 
main isoglosses in the Arabian Peninsula; 
Jastrow (1990) a map of the galtu-dialects 
in Mesopotamia and Anatolia; Johnstone 
(1967:3) a dialect map of Northern Arabia; 
Johnstone (1967:5) a map of the reflexes of 
*j und *q in the north of the peninsula; and 
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Johnstone (1967:10) a map of /y/ as reflex 
of *j. Survey maps are found in Kontzi 
(1982) with 14 primarily lexical themes, 
Morth (1997) with 26 maps of the cardinal 
numbers, Prochazka (1993) with 9 maps of 
different prepositions, and Taine-Cheikh 
(1988-1999) with maps of the distribution 
of the reflexes of *g and the interdentals. 


3. DIALECT BORDERS 


Determining dialect borders is one of the great 
problems of dialect geography. Some even reject 
the concept of discrete dialects and accept only 
transitional areas. In neither German(ic) nor 
Romance dialect geography do the specialists 
agree on the part of the grammar which should 
mainly be dealt with: phonology, morphology, 
lexicon, or syntax. The problem has to do partly 
with isoglosses, as “isoglosses usually mark 
transition zones rather than discrete breaks” 
(Trudgill 1983:47). Therefore some authors 
suggest a distinction between ‘formal’ and 
‘structural’ isoglosses, the latter being more 
important. Another distinction is the one be- 
tween ‘distinctive’ and ‘non-distinctive’ isog- 
losses. ‘Non-distinctive isogloss’ means that one 
can ‘translate’ sound by sound from one dialect 
into another and vice versa, e.g. ‘interdentals in 
dialect A’ = ‘plosives in dialect B’. As for /q/ - /g/ 
- f/ as reflexes of *q the gaf-isogloss is non-dis- 
tinctive in Egypt or Syria, but it is distinctive in 
many Maghrebi dialects where both /q/ and /g/ 
are found while their distribution cannot be pre- 
dicted. The same is true for Standard Iraqi 
Arabic, some mixed dialects like the dialect of 
Soukhne (/k/ and /g/), or the dialect of Balat in 
the Daxla oasis. For Goossens (1969:57), dis- 
tinctive isoglosses in phonology represent a 
break and therefore a classification of dialects 
should be based mainly on these. Since the 
isoglosses of /q/, //, etc. — /g/, interdentals—plo- 
sives are non-distinctive in many dialect areas 
and considered to be ‘macro-discrimants’ (see 
Taine-Cheikh 1988-1989), this approach is cer- 
tain to be rejected by dialectologists of Arabic. 
Another distinction is one between ‘primary’ 
and ‘secondary’ features introduced by Schir- 
munski (1930). The differences between them 
are determined by four factors: (a) linguistic 
aspect = difference from a norm: primary = 
important (salient), secondary = insignificant; 
(b) socio-psychological aspect: primary = the 
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speakers are aware of the feature, secondary = 
the speakers are unaware of it; (c) communica- 
tive aspect: primary = impossible, secondary = 
possible; and (d) areal linguistic aspect: primary 
= limited distribution of the feature, secondary = 
broad distribution. Primary features are given 
up first, for instance, in a situation of > code- 
switching or dialect contact. The concept is not 
undisputed in German dialectology, since it 
implies subjective judgments of the dialectolo- 
gist. It is applicable to Arabic dialect geography, 
but it is also intricate. The //-/g/ and /g/-/j/ 
isoglosses (qaf—jim) in the northern Nile valley 
are non-distinctive. They are primary because 
/g/-/j/ deviates from the norm (i.e. Standard 
Egyptian), the speakers are aware of their 
respective pronunciations, but communication 
is possible because people know how others 
speak, and finally the distribution of each fea- 
tures covers a large area. As for Moroccan 
affricated /t/, which is a primary feature (deviat- 
ing from an Arabic norm), speakers often are not 
aware of it, and its regional distribution is large. 

For dialect speakers themselves, whose judg- 
ment should also be taken into account when 
fixing dialect borders (see Loffler 1974:136), 
very often phenomena which are considered by 
the dialectologist to be minor are seen as typical 
of another dialect. The speakers’ perception of 
other dialects has been investigated in several 
dialect areas on ‘mental maps’, e.g. for the 
United States by Preston (1988, 1989), for 
German and Dutch by Weijnen (1968). For 
Japanese, see <http://nihongo.human.metro- 
u-ac.jp/long/maps/perceptmaps.htm>. For 
Romansh, Goebl (2002:192), using dialecto- 
metrical methods, comes to the conclusion that 
the results could be interpreted as if they were 
based on research with objective data. Applying 
perceptive dialectology, similarities between 
dialects and not their differences should be indi- 
cated by the informants. 

As for isoglosses, L6ffler (1974:13 8) comes to 
the conclusion that no certain criterion has yet 
been found for a true dialect border, that the 
quantitative weighing of the number of lines 
would be the most objective one, but that there 
is still no agreement on the grammatical ele- 
ments which furnish the sharper and linguisti- 
cally more important borders. The problem may 
be illustrated by the shibboleth imperfect 
forms of the Maghrebi dialects naktab-naktbu. 
Are the Egyptian dialects which have similar 
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forms therefore Maghrebi dialects? As for the 
undoubtedly mixed Maghrebi-Egyptian dialects 
of the northern oases, Woidich (1993) and 
Behnstedt (1999) each stress the elements which 
seemed important to them, Woidich more 
Egyptian, Behnstedt more Maghrebi. 

The fact that on maps with isoglosses very 
often one cannot see the wood for the trees led 
Seguy (1973) to renounce them completely and 
instead to measure the distance between dialects 
statistically. He introduced the term ‘dialectom- 
etry’, which has become a well-established disci- 
pline in dialect geography. There are many 
different methods of calculating distance or sim- 
ilarity, e.g. with the ‘identity test’, the ‘coherency 
test’, ‘multidimensional scaling’, or ‘dendro- 
grams’. Dutch dialectologists have applied the 
‘feature frequency method’ (Hoppenbrouwers 
and Hoppenbrouwers 2001) or the ‘Levenshtein 
distance’ (Nerbonne and Siedle, forthcoming). 
The ‘Salzburg School’, established by Goebl 
amongst others, works with the RIV (‘relative 
identity value’) and the MINMWMAX algo- 
rithm. In such measurements all features are 
weighed equally, a fact which may raise criticism. 
For the technical side of the ‘Salzburg dialec- 
tometry’, see Goebl (1981, 1982, 1984) and 
the homepage <http://ald.sbg.ac.at/DM/germ/ 
default. htm>. Of course, calculations and map- 
ping are computerized (cf. also Viereck 1988). 

In the so-called ‘identity test’ a given point of an 
atlas, which could be a point with the standard 
dialect or a northernmost point, is chosen and 
compared with all the rest of the atlas points. 

The relative identity is calculated as a percent- 
age. When computerized, any point can be 
clicked at in order to see the degree of similarity 
with the rest, as illustrated in Map 1 for the 
Egyptian oases. The reference point is white. 
Comparing Cairo with the oases, the nearest 
dialects are those of Xarga-North (XN) and 
Xarga-Center (XM) and the least similar those of 
the Daxla oases (DW, DZW, DZ). Comparing 
Bahariyya-Center (BZ) to the others, Bahariyya- 
East (BO) is the next, then Bahariyya-West (BW). 
Farafra is the most isolated dialect. In this test, 
all the features have been weighed equally. 
This merely quantitative test reflects perfectly 
a traditional classification of the dialects. 

Dialectometry is without any doubt an impor- 
tant step forward, and the graphical representa- 
tion of dialectometrical maps is certainly 
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superior to traditional isogloss maps. See also 
the perceptive maps in Goebl (2002) with the 
perceptive map of Weijnen (1968) using the ‘lit- 
tle arrow method’. 

Dialectometrical maps are quantitative. A 
comparison of Cairene with the dialects of the 
Nile valley by means of the identity test shows a 
clear descent in similarity the further south one 
goes. The important dialect border in the region 
of Asyit can be seen neatly on the relevant map, 
but the dialect border between Northern Middle 
Egyptian and Southern Middle Egyptian does 
not appear. The reason is evident: Northern 
Middle Egyptian shows features like the > 
bukara syndrome which neither Cairene nor 
South Middle Egyptian share. On the other 
hand, Northern Middle Egyptian has forms of 
the type kitir ‘much’, Southern Middle Egyptian 
katir. The differences with respect to Cairene 
neutralize each other. Therefore, dialectometry 
cannot replace traditional qualitative dialect 
geography (cf. Viereck 1988:547). 


4. INTERPRETING DIALECT MAPS 


The first attempt to cope with the findings of 
European dialect geography, which has a long 
tradition and has developed a large theoretical 
framework, is to be found in Behnstedt and 
Woidich (1985). In Behnstedt and Woidich 
(2005), the authors try to elaborate the subject. 
Arabic dialect geography is different from 
European dialect geography in that the latter is 
concerned with linguistic diffusion, centers of 
radiation, urban hierarchies, barriers, and the 
like, but not migration of speakers. This aspect 
is, however, of extreme importance in Arabic 
dialect geography and neglecting it would lead 
to the wrong interpretation of many areal lin- 
guistic phenomena. Map 2 shows the complex- 
ity of the argument. 

The distribution of /g/ and // as reflexes of *g 
(j) and *q (q) in the Central Delta has the 
configuration of a corridor (Schlauch in 
German). The first interpretation in Behnstedt 
and Woidich (1985) followed the diffusion 
model (see Weinhold 1985), by interpreting 
Cairene pronunciations on this branch of the 
Nile as being diffused from Cairo to Egypt’s 
most important harbor in the Middle Ages, 
namely Damietta. Along this branch, com- 
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Map 1. Identity test 
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mercial centers were concentrated. Cairene 
pronunciations were supposedly used first in 
the commercial centers, then spread to the sur- 
roundings, and finally all the dots with Cairene 
pronunciations grew together to form a homo- 
geneous area. This perfectly fits the socio- 
geographical diffusion models and is proved by 
Alexandria’s dialect. When Napoleon occupied 
Egypt, Alexandria counted only some 7,000 
inhabitants. The reasons for its decay need not 
be related here. After the repair of the 
Mahmidiyya canal Alexandria recovered and 
became again the most important harbor of 
Egypt. With functionaries, traders, and others 
from Cairo the Cairene dialect was introduced, 
and completely supplanted the original dialect 
of Alexandria, which is very close to the rural 
Buhayra dialects (see Behnstedt 1980). 

This configuration might be interpreted in 
another way, namely as caused by speakers’ 
migration. Assuming for the Delta the Maghrebi 
model of Arabization, i.e., a first layer with 
sedentary type dialects, and a second Bedouin 
one, one might say that the Delta first had as 
reflexes of *g and *j /q/ (later //)-/g/, and that an 
originally homogeneous area was squeezed in 
from two sides. From the beginning of the 12th 
century, a massive influx of Bedouin from Sinai 
and Palestine to the Sarqiyya province is 
attested. This is shown by medieval fiefs (cf. map 
552 in Behnstedt and Woidich 1985) and by 
Syro-Palestinian and Bedouin features in the 
Sarqiyya dialects. The same applies to the 
Western Delta, which through the 12th-18th 
centuries witnessed a constant reflux of Western 
Bedouin (mainly from Libya) whose dialects 
clearly show some Maghrebi features. This 
means that the Cairo—-Damietta corridor does 
not reflect the diffusion of Cairene pronuncia- 
tion along an important trade route in the 
Middle Ages, but on the contrary, it is a ‘barrier 
relic’ of former pronunciations. 

‘Dialects’, ‘dialectal layers’, and ‘mixed 
dialects’ are often not the result of mixing via 
vicinity or linguistic diffusion but frequently of 
migration and mixing of population. The niktib- 
niktibu imperfect in the dialect of the Cairene 
Jews is not a linguistic innovation or a former 
stage of Cairene, neither is it a relic enclave (lin- 
guistic island) as might be assumed, since the area 
of the niktib-niktibu dialects begins north of 
Gizeh. Actually, in the r1th century a massive 
immigration of Maghrebi Jews to Egypt took 
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place when the Maghreb under the Almohades 
had become ‘uninhabitable for non-Muslims’ (cf. 
Goitein 1973:204). The > ‘communal dialects’, a 
phenomenon not found in European dialectology, 
have little to do with religion but rather with dis- 
tinctive linguistic layers and migration. 

The example presented here is an extra-lin- 
guistic interpretation of a map. The extra-lin- 
guistic method interprets the configuration of 
maps by political and economic history (trade 
routes), natural environment, and anthropolog- 
ical, cultural, and topographical facts. It consid- 
ers language or dialect as one of many areal 
factors. For example, in northern Yemen the 
many stereotypical configurations showing a 
clear division between Tihama dialects and 
other dialects correspond to the nature of the 
country, namely coast vs. mountains. Political 
history can explain the fact that in Eastern Syria, 
in an old cultural area, almost no sedentary 
dialects are spoken, as a result of the invasion 
of the Mongols (also in Iraq). Towns were 
destroyed or left by their inhabitants. This 
empty space was later settled by Bedouin. The 
plague in the 14th and 15th century had disas- 
trous consequences for Upper Egypt. In the 14th 
century, between Cairo and Asyit 438 localities 
are registered, but only 77 in Upper Egypt. The 
Ottomans compensated for the high human 
losses by sending immigrants “from neighbour- 
ing countries, especially from North Africa; 
Maghrebi villages were established in Upper 
Egypt at that time” (Dols 1977:167). In the 
Sarqiyya province, there is a neat concentration 
of blood group O in the core area of the dialects 
of the Eastern Delta (the group designated as 
OD 1 in Behnstedt and Woidich 1985), which is 
considered by ‘Ammar (1944) to be the Bedouin 
blood group (for a similar case in England, see 
Viereck 1998). Having measured skulls in the 
northern oases, Mitwalli (1943:119) states for 
Farafra: “The inhabitants say their ancestors 
came from Tunisia and the western parts of 
Tripoli... Comparing the curve representing 
percentage frequencies of the cephalic index for 
Farafra men with that for the Carthaginian 
skulls measured by Bertholon and Chantre we 
find a striking resemblance between the two”. 
Toponymy, especially in Egypt, shows a clear 
preponderance of Bedouin type toponyms like 
Bani, Awldd, al-Fa‘alil, al-FaGlila, Nazla, and 
Naj where a strong Bedouin element in the local 
dialects can be detected. 
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According to Goossens (1969), the extra-lin- 
guistic method can be resumed in six points: 
dialect and trade route; mixed areas; enclaves; 
the configuration of the areas; graduation of 
phonological changes; and historical lingustic 
material. 

Bartoli’s areal norms should also be seen in this 
context. They are exhaustively discussed in Wein- 
hold (1985). Actually, only two of his areal norms 
are still accepted, namely norm 1 ‘norm of the iso- 
lated area’, i.e. an area off trade routes, which is 
normally more conservative than other areas, and 
norm 4 which is hardly applicable to Arabic 
dialect geography. In isolated areas, indeed, 
highly archaic forms can often be detected, as in 
the ‘Asir province in Saudi Arabia and northern- 
most Yemen, but on the other hand, due to their 
isolation from mainstream dialects, such areas 
can be very innovative, as for instance the 
Egyptian oases or those areas which have lost 
contact with the coherent dialect area of Arabic 
and are affected by superstrate languages like 
Turkish, Uzbek, Tajik, Persian, etc. Sometimes 
Bartoli’s norms (also the one concerning the lat- 
eral areas) work, sometimes not. The same is true 
for enclaves. They might be relic enclaves, they 
might be innovation enclaves, or they might be 
due to migration (cf. the ‘Ajman in the Gulf area; 
see Ingham 1982:103). For other configurations 
and aspects of extra-linguistic interpretations see 
Behnstedt and Woidich (2005). 

The internal linguistic interpretation explains 
a map by factors within the linguistic system. 
The most famous example is Gilliéron’s map for 
‘cat? and ‘cock’, cattus and gattus in Latin, 
which in Gascon merged into gat, which led to 
the use of new forms for ‘cock’. One should 
expect many homonymic clashes in Arabic by 
merging of */ and * in some dialects of the 
Egyptian oases and some of Morocco, merging 
of *d, *d, and *; in Upper Egypt, and merging of 
*s, *§, *z, and *Zin Maghrebi dialects. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no such clash has been described until 
now, only a morphological one in Yemen, 
namely analogical formation of the pronouns of 
the rst sg. and- (masc.) -ani (fem.), reanalysis of 
-nd as pronominal suffix of and, -ni of ani, and 
filling the gap for the suffix of the 1st person pl. 
by the pronoun -ibna, -nihna. 

Some maps show an evolution or a derivation. 
According to one’s viewpoint one can talk of 
maps showing how, mainly in the field of 
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phonology and morphology, a former system 
has developed, or what has become of a former 
system. Map 258 in Behnstedt (1997) shows a 
graduation of the merging of masculine and 
feminine with verbs, pronouns, pronominal 
suffixes, and demonstrative pronouns. An extra- 
linguistic interpretation would claim that this is 
due to dialect contact. An internal interpreta- 
tion, which is more probable, shows that there is 
a gradual merging, starting in many places with 
the 3rd person pl. com. hinne ‘they’. At the 
borders of the respective areas in many localities 
the distinction is maintained in non-noun cate- 
gories only with adjectives: kwayysin (masc.), 
kwayy-sat (fem.), no doubt supported by the 
noun endings -in and -dt. 

Other maps show differences of systems. In 
Northern Morocco, there are three areas that 
have maintained interdentals, namely the north- 
east, the Jbala dialects, and the Rif dialects 
(Berber). A form tam ‘garlic’ in a Jbala dialect 
has to be interpreted within a system other than 
that for a corresponding form in the northeast. 
The Jbala dialects have the same distribution of 
plosives and interdentals as the Rif dialects, con- 
sequently also zit ‘oil’ vs. northeast zit. 

As for the generative interpretation of dialect 
maps, see mainly Behnstedt and Woidich 
(1985). It is intricate and very often several inter- 
pretations are possible. According to Lang 
(1982:169ff). there are no advantages of gener- 
ative dialect geography and traditional dialect 
geography can interpret maps just as well. 


5. LEXICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The lexicon is normally neglected in Arabic 
dialect monographies, and for reasons of space 
cannot be treated here at length. More recent 
atlases, however, have accorded it at least one 
third of the maps’ inventory. Lexical maps are 
normally onomasiological ones, semasiological 
ones being rare and secondary products. Survey 
maps of the latter kind, however, might easily be 
produced with the existing dialect material, e.g. 
meanings of bisbds: ‘fennel’ in the Maghreb, 
‘chilis’ in Yemen, xallas ‘to pay’ in the Maghreb, 
‘to finish’ in the Mashreq, etc. Onomasiological 
maps with different designations which, at 
first glance, have nothing to do with each other 
may show a common semantic background, 
e.g. gara ‘(glass) bottle’ used in Algeria and 
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Map 3. Homonymic clash 
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Morocco and dabbuza in Tunisia, both origi- 
nally signifying ‘bottle-gourd’, whereas in other 
Arabic dialects words for ‘glass’, ‘glass bottle’, 
or even English ‘bottle’ (butil) are used. 

As for semantic fields, synonyms or rather 
pseudo-synonyms of the Classical lexicon are 
often heteronyms in modern dialects, i.e. 
regional variants. The semantic field ‘nose’ in 
Classical Arabic consists of ‘anf, ma‘tis, manxar, 
nuxra, xasm, xatm, xurtam. Out of the seven 
forms, reflexes of four of them are found in Syria 
in regional distribution, namely: xatm and 
derivatives (mainly Bedouin); ‘anf (mainly 
urban), manxar (mainly coast); and xatm in a 
small coastal area. There is a similar distribution 
in Morocco with predominately nif, forms 
related to manxar, forms related to ‘nasality’ 
(Classical Arabic xanna ‘to speak through the 
nose’) like xndna, xanfura. 
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PETER BEHNSTEDT (Chipiona, Spain) 


Dialect Koine 
t. INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘koine’ comes from the Greek word 
koiné ‘common’, referring to the variety of 
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Greek that became the lingua franca, or com- 
mon language, of the eastern Mediterranean 
area during the Hellenistic period. It has since 
been applied to many other languages that share 
certain features with the original Greek koine. 
Inspired by the Hellenistic tradition, a number 
of Arabists used the term to refer to two histori- 
cal types of Arabic varieties: the pre-Islamic 
poetic koine and the military or urban dialect 
koine of the early periods of the Arab conquest. 
The — poetic koine, which refers to a literary 
use, will not be dealt with here, although many 
authors have suggested a dialectal base to this 
literary koine. The concept of a military or 
urban koine has been used to explain the emer- 
gence and development of what are called the 
modern Arabic dialects or — Middle Arabic. 
Not all Arabists agree with this hypothesis and 
other models have been proposed. The debate 
around the concepts of koine turns around the 
role of contact phenomena in the emergence of 
modern Arabic dialects. 

The term ‘koineization’ refers to a process of 
interdialect contact leading to an amount of lin- 
guistic restructuring. A dialect koine is the stabi- 
lized mixed variety that results from this process 
(Siegel 1993). Koineization usually, but not 
always, implies that the most peculiar features of 
each contact dialect are dropped and that the reg- 
ular/most common features are selected instead. 
This implies a certain degree of leveling, but 
without radical restructuring, unlike pidginiza- 
tion. To speak in terms of koineization rather 
than language mixing or > pidginization means 
that the varieties in contact are considered to be 
sub-varieties of the same linguistic system. 

The concept of koineization has also been used 
to describe the changes that are occurring in many 
contemporary dialects following movements of 
population and urbanization. This implies that 
these changes are due to interdialectal contact as 
much as to Classical-dialectal contact (— diglos- 
sia). The historical situation was dealt with in a 
number of theoretical articles, which became 
classic references in the field (Blau 1965; Cohen 
1962; Ferguson 1959, 1989; Fick 1950; Larcher 
2001; Miller 1986; Rabin 1955; Versteegh 1984, 
1997, etc.). The contemporary situation has been 
approached in numerous works describing spe- 
cific local situations (urban, rural, or Bedouin), 
but few papers offer a wider perspective of the 
contemporary dynamics (Ferguson 1987; Miller 
2004; Palva 1982). 
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2. DIALECT KOINE IN THE FIRST 
CENTURIES OF THE ARAB CONQUEST 


Most authors agree that the grammatical 
restructuring that characterized the modern 
Arabic dialects, compared to Classical Arabic, 
must have taken place during the first centuries 
of the Arab conquest, when Arabic spread out 
from its traditional homeland to expand to vast 
territories of previously non Arabic-speaking 
areas. But they disagree on the relationship 
between Classical Arabic and the modern 
dialects and on the nature of the restructuring 
process. The first issue concerns the nature of 
pre-Islamic Arabic and whether there were pre- 
Muslim Arabic dialectal varieties or not. The 
second issue is whether the restructuring pro- 
cesses were (a) induced by external influence (the 
influence of the local non Arabic languages in a 
process of second language learning) or (b) the 
result of an internal drift leading to leveling or 
(c) a result of interdialectal contact. A number of 
theories have been put forward but three main 
streams can be isolated: Ferguson’s military/ 
urban koine; Cohen’s urban koines; and Ver- 
steegh’s pidginization/creolization processes. 

A number of earlier Arabists assumed that, 
generally speaking, modern Arabic dialects 
derive lineally from Classical Arabic or a variety 
very similar to it (Larcher 2001; A. Miller 1986). 
Ferguson (1959) refines this hypothesis and pos- 
tulates that the modern Arabic dialects descend 
from the earlier language through an Arabic 
koine. The koine was not identical with any of 
the earlier dialects and differed in many 
significant respects from Classical Arabic but 
was used side by side with the Classical language 
during the early centuries of the Muslim era. The 
koine came into existence through a complex 
process of mutual borrowing and leveling 
among various dialects and not as a result of a 
diffusion from a single source. Ferguson postu- 
lates one koine and assumes that present dialect 
differences are innovations that took place fol- 
lowing the spread of the koine. He believes that 
the koineizing process must have begun before 
the great expansion of Arabic with the spread of 
Islam, but that the full development of the koine 
coincided with this expansion, which brought 
about a mingling of the original dialects and 
caused large numbers of speakers of other lan- 
guages to adopt Arabic. The koine developed 
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chiefly in the cities and in the armies and its 
spread coincided with the spread of an urban 
Arabo-Islamic culture. He distinguishes this 
urban koine from Bedouin dialects and assumes 
that most sedentary dialects came from this 
urban military koine. Ferguson based his argu- 
mentation on a selected list of 14 linguistic fea- 
tures (1 phonological feature, ro morphological 
features, 3 lexical features) which, according to 
him, cannot be analyzed as natural development 
or drift continuing early trends (which is why 
the loss of the glottal stop or the reduction of 
inflectional categories are not included in these 
14 features). Among the 14 features are the loss 
of the dual, > taltala, the loss of verbs Iw 
verbs, the loss of the feminine comparative, the 
relative ili, etc. 

It may be noted that Ferguson was not the first 
to use the concept of koine, which can be found 
also in the writings of Fleischer (1847, 1854; see 
Larcher 2001:595) to designate the common 
language or Middle Arabic of the period follow- 
ing the conquest. Moreover, the notion, if not 
the term, of a dialect koine appears also in the 
Arab grammarians’ definition of the Qurays 
dialect, the supposed base of the Qur’anic lan- 
guage and the poetic koine (Larcher 2004). 

Ferguson’s hypothesis was discussed by 
Cohen (1962), who questions the existence of a 
unique dialect koine. He mainly bases his argu- 
mentation on the nature of the features selected 
by Ferguson. In order to sustain the argumenta- 
tion, those features must be common to most 
sedentary dialects, should not be found in either 
Bedouin or Qur’anic Arabic, and should not be 
attributable to a general natural drift. Cohen 
concludes that a number of Ferguson’s selected 
features do not fit these criteria. Many innova- 
tions in the sedentary dialects appear to be the 
result of parallel evolution rather than inheri- 
tance from a single koine. Cohen proposes a 
wave-like diffusion model. A number of different 
urban koines emerged independently and pro- 
gressively spread out in various directions. 

The koine(s) hypothesis leaves little room for 
the linguistic influence of local vernacular lan- 
guages in the early period of the Muslim con- 
quest and stresses the continuity between Old 
Arabic and the modern dialects. On the con- 
trary, the pidginization/creolization hypothesis 
defended by Versteegh (1984) considers that 
non-Arabic speakers played a crucial role in the 
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early restructuring of urban dialects (see also 
Fiick 1950). Versteegh draws a parallel between 
a number of pidgin/creole contexts and the 
language situation in the newly conquered cities 
of the new Arab Empire. He emphasizes that 
acquisition of Arabic by the majority of the 
non-Arab urban population was a process of 
untutored second language acquisition. He con- 
cludes that the modern Arabic dialects are the 
result of an initial process of pidginization/ 
creolization followed by a decreolization trend 
and a realignment toward the rules of Classical 
Arabic. Versteegh’s hypothesis was much dis- 
cussed, both at the linguistic and extralinguistic 
levels. The contemporary dialectal varieties 
show no definite evidence of an earlier pidginiza- 
tion process. Most features can be analyzed as 
the result of internal drift (e.g. the case of the 
dual) or interdialectal contact or universal lan- 
guage trends (Ferguson 1989). Today many 
authors agree that a less radical process of sec- 
ond language learning can explain the develop- 
ment of a number of modern dialectal features. 
Historically, there is little evidence that a cre- 
olization-like context prevailed in most urban 
centers of the Arab Empire. 

It may be noted that the main arguments raised 
in favor or against the koineization theory are of 
a linguistic nature: the presence or absence of 
such-and-such a feature which could be analyzed 
as a produce of koineization. Yet, linguistic argu- 
ments have to be supported by historical and 
social data and, for the time being, we still know 
very little about the social conditions that led to 
the spread of Arabic in many areas of the Arab 
Empire (Donner 1981). 


3. CONTEMPORARY DIALECT 
KOINES 


Whatever their origin, the modern Arabic 
vernaculars present a high range of diversity. 
Dialectologists tend to classify the various ver- 
naculars according to geographical factors (east- 
ern versus western dialects), social factors 
(Bedouin dialects versus sedentary dialects, and 
within the latter urban versus rural dialects), or 
ethnic and religious factors (Muslim dialects ver- 
sus Christian or Jewish dialects). But in many 
instances, dialect contact and dialect mixing led 
to the emergence of mixed dialects. Sedentary 
dialects have often been leveled by Bedouin 
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dialects following waves of Bedouin settlement in 
the roth-13th centuries (Diem 1978; Holes 
1995a, 1996). This process was recorded in 
North Africa following the settlement of the 
Hilal tribes through the 1r2th-13th centuries 
(Aguadé a.o. 1988), but also in Mesopotamia 
between the 14th and 18th centuries. A well- 
described case is Muslim — Baghdadi Arabic, 
which emerged in the 18th—r9th centuries (Blanc 
1964). Another case of a 17th—18th-century 
emergence of a mixed dialect is that of the city of 
Salt in Jordan (Palva 1994). Koineization 
occurred not only in urban areas, but also in the 
rural areas lying between different dialect group- 
ings. Examples of such mixed rural dialects are 
provided by Behnstedt and Woidich in their atlas 
of Egyptian rural Arabic (Woidich 1997). Many 
other examples are provided by Johnson (1967) 
for the Gulf Arabic vernaculars. 

In the late roth century and in the 2oth 
century, rural/urban migration and urbanization 
led to many cases of dialect mixing and koinei- 
zation. This koineization trend goes in two 
main directions: 


i. Due to the urbanization of large segments of 
previously rural speakers, many contempo- 
rary urban standards emerge through various 
degrees of leveling. 

ii. The urban dialects of the main cities emerge 
as national or regional standards and often 
spread to other cities and to rural areas 
through the influence of the media; in this 
respect they are competing with Modern 
Standard Arabic as prestigious norms 
(Ferguson 1987; Ibrahim 1986; Palva 1982). 


Degrees of koineization and leveling depend 
on each city history and on the rate of 
rural/urban migration. Therefore, there is nei- 
ther a single model nor a common linear devel- 
opment. A number of urban vernaculars, such as 
Cairo Arabic, went through a process of dialect 
contact and leveling during the second part of 
the roth century, following a significant popula- 
tion renewal (Woidich 1994). Since that time, 
Cairo Arabic has become more or less estab- 
lished, and migration does not initiate new 
processes of dialect leveling and koineization. 
Instead, rural migrants are subjected to a long- 
term accommodation process to Cairo Arabic. 
In Morocco, the most typical example of a con- 
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temporary koine is the dialect of Casablanca, 
which emerged in the early 20th century, based 
ona koineized Hilali dialect (Aguadé 2003). It is 
spreading as the national standard and leading 
to the progressive attrition of the prestigious old 
urban dialects of the cities of Fes, Rabat, etc. 
(Messaoudi 2003). This phenomenon is not 
restricted to Morocco since in most North 
African old urban centers (Algiers, Constantine, 
Tetouan, Tunis, etc.), the old urban dialects tend 
to become restricted to women (Boucherit and 
Lentin 1989) while the urban koines of the cap- 
ital cities are expanding, functioning as national 
dialect koine. In cities, where — communal 
dialects had coexisted for centuries, a koine 
tends to become the shared language among the 
various communities. In Bahrain, for instance, 
where two communal dialects (the Shii and 
Sunni dialects) have existed for more than 200 
years, the economical changes of the 20th cen- 
tury have led to the emergence of an intercom- 
munal standard urban dialect, spoken in public 
context and mainly based on the Sunni dialect, 
due to the political weight of the ruling Sunni 
families (Holes 1995b). In the relatively recent 
city of Amman, where different dialects coexist 
(rural/urban Palestinian and rural/Bedouin 
Jordanian dialects, cf. Abdel Jawad 1986; 
Sawaie 1994), it seems that a new urban koine is 
emerging among the youth who have developed 
a mixed vowel system (Al Wer 2000). In an 
expanding city such as San‘a’ in Yemen, San‘ani 
speakers tend to keep their old vernacular for 
family interaction and to shift to pan-dialectal 
items in public settings, although one cannot 
speak of a San‘ani koine (Watson 2003). 

The development of a koine used in public 
urban context does not necessarily lead to the 
loss or total attrition of the different communal 
dialects. Each urban context needs to be investi- 
gated in detail. Likewise, not all urban dialects 
of the capital cities are imposing themselves as a 
national standard and there are recorded cases 
of regional competition within the same country 
(e.g. Algiers versus Oran). Finally, koineization 
processes expand sometimes beyond national 
boundaries. Many non-Egyptian dialects have 
taken some Cairo Arabic features and there is 
evidence that some features like the genitive par- 
ticle bta* or the verbal prefix b- are becoming 
pan-dialectal features (Palva 1982). 
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4. CONCLUSION 


The past and present states of Arabic dialects/ 
vernaculars indicate that dialect mixing and 
processes of koineization have been extremely 
important trends in the development of modern 
Arabic vernaculars. Many contemporary cases 
could not be recorded here due to lack of space. 
Koineization implies a certain degree of leveling 
and simplification, yet we lack a comprehensive 
survey of the Arabic linguistic features subjected 
to leveling. The various examples of dialect 
koine indicate that all levels of the language can 
be affected and that the selected koine features 
are not always the less salient, or the demo- 
graphically dominant features. Some general 
trends have been recorded, however, such as the 
loss of gender distinction for 3rd and 2nd pers. 
pl. verbal imperfective markers. 
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CATHERINE MILLER (Aix-en-Provence, France) 


Dialect Literature 
1. INTRODUCTION 


‘Dialect literature’ is defined for the purposes of 
this entry as materials written in colloquial 
Arabic to be read rather than heard. Thus, the 
materials described here are the product of a 
choice by their authors to disregard the norm, 
prevalent throughout the history of Arabic liter- 
ature, that mandates the use of the literary idiom 
in written communication. Materials composed 
primarily for oral performance and then tran- 
scribed, such as printed traditional poetry and 
folk stories, have been excluded. Also excluded 
are materials that mix colloquial and literary 
features, whether these be — Middle Arabic 
texts, more recent experiments with a compro- 
mise ‘third language’, or novels that use collo- 
quial for dialogue only. 

The distribution of such works has been 
uneven over space and time. It is in Egypt that 
written colloquial appears to have been pro- 
duced in the greatest quantity and the polemic 
around it most elaborated; Lebanon follows. 
Certainty on this point is hampered, however, by 
a lack of research, especially outside Egypt. This 
entry therefore focuses on Egypt and Lebanon. 
Tunisia and Morocco are dealt with cursorily. 
For Egypt, the entry reviews both the historical 
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profile of writing in colloquial and the debate 
over its acceptability. 


2. EGYPT 


The history of writing in colloquial in Egypt falls 
spontaneously into two periods. From the 15th 
till the end of the 18th century fewer than ro 
items are known — a small number, even when 
allowance is made for the vagaries of manuscript 
survival and the relative lack of interest in collo- 
quial materials among scholars. Following a hia- 
tus of some three-quarters of a century, known 
production resumes around 1870 and continues 
to increase gradually, aside from a downswing in 
the middle of the 20th century, gaining additional 
momentum in the 1990s; for the period post- 
1870, some 50 items may be identified with ease 
and without attempting exhaustive coverage. 
Since modern prose, drama, and poetry have 
manifested different dynamics in terms of their 
use of colloquial, each will be treated separately. 


2.1. Egypt: The early period 


The earliest materials in Egyptian colloquial 
appear to be the long prose piece Kitab Funayn 
‘Funayn’s letter’ in the Diwan of Ibn Sadan 
(1407-1464) and a few verses from the same 
source (Vrolijk 1998). The former may be a sur- 
vivor of an established genre of comic colloquial 
letters — “missives of this type are innumerable” 
says the 17th-century Yusuf a3-Sirbini — and its 
humor is clownish. The poetry is also mostly 
light-hearted if sentimental and is placed by the 
author in the section Muwassabat hubdliyya 
‘Silly muwassahs’. Similar in tone is the Qasida 
on the death of an elephant by an anonymous 
poet quoted by Ibn “Tyas in his account of the 
year 804/1458. A different genre (though the 
tone is still comic or farcical) is represented by 
Mistarat xayal munddamat Umm Mujbir ‘The 
?Umm Mujbir party show’ by ‘Abd al-Baqi al- 
Ishaqi, the only surviving premodern live-the- 
ater text, which dates from between 1644 and 
1654 (Moreh 1992). Hazz al-qubuf bi-sarh 
qasid Abi Sadif ‘Brains confounded by the ode 
of ’Aba Sadif expounded’ by Yasuf a8-Sirbini 
(written after 1097/1686) stands out in this ear- 
lier period for the length of its colloquial pas- 
sages, which, at almost 7,000 words, provide 
probably the largest corpus of premodern 
Egyptian colloquial in a naturalistic style; the 
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tone is satirical (a8-Sirbini, forthcoming). Also 
from the 17th century (exact date uncertain) is 
another example of entertainment literature, 
albeit more serious and formal, in the form of a 
Rangstreit fragment, Oissat al-misri wa-r-rifi 
‘The story of the Cairene and the countryman’, 
written in Hebrew characters, from the Cairo 
Geniza (Goitein 1972). Kahle has published the 
surviving fragments of different 17th-century 
versions, by Daud al-Manawi and ‘Ali an- 
Najjar, of a shadow play largely written in 
strophic verse, entitled Li‘b at-timsab ‘The croc- 
odile play’ (Kahle 1915), as well as of a further 
shadow play, the Li‘b al-mandar ‘The lighthouse 
play’ by Dawid al-‘Attar and others, also in 
strophic verse and dating from the early 18th 
century, which survives in full (Kahle 1930). 
Also entertainment literature is the final piece 
from this early period, the anonymous Hikdya 
Basim al-Haddad wa-ma jara lahu ma‘a Harun 
ar-Rasid ‘The story of Basim the Smith and what 
happened to him with Harun ar-Raéid’, a story 
in the Arabian Nights tradition, though, un- 
like the latter, consistently colloquial in idiom 
(Landberg 1888). This is the longest colloquial 
text from the early period. Apparently dating 
from before 1795, the manuscript is curious in 
that it contains a second version of the story in 
Syrian colloquial. 


2.2. Egypt: Modern colloquial prose writing 


Egyptian colloquial prose writing resurfaces in 
the late roth century through the conduit of the 
magazine and the newspaper, new vehicles for 
colloquial literature that were to play an essen- 
tial role in its development through the first 
decades of the following century. The first 
magazine produced by an Egyptian was ’Abu 
naddara zarq@ “The man with the blue glasses’ 
(1877 to at least 1882), and was edited and 
mostly written by the maverick political satirist 
Ya‘qub Sannu‘, who railed against the Khedive 
and the British largely in colloquial (and 
French); Sanni‘ had earlier introduced drama in 
(colloquial) Arabic to Egypt (see below). The 
foundation in 1892 by the reformist journalist 
‘Abdallah an-Nadim of the “humorous, educa- 
tional (tahdibi), scientific” magazine al-Ustad 
‘The Professor’, gave a further boost to collo- 
quial writing: up to half of the earlier issues of al- 
?Ustad consisted of dialogues around important 
issues of the day designed to reach an audience 
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unfamiliar with literary Arabic (fushd). Though 
an-Nadim, a staunch defender of the fusha, 
eventually phased colloquial out of the maga- 
zine, humorous but didactic topical dialogues in 
colloquial became a standard feature of a series 
of magazines such as Himdrat munyati ‘The she- 
ass of my desire’ (ca. 1898) and al-Urgul ‘The 
reed pipe’ (1894), and this tradition continued, 
at least intermittently, up to the end of the third 
decade of the 2oth century. The dialogues of 
Mahmud Bayram at-Tunusi’s is-Sayyid wi- 
mratu f-Baris ‘The gentleman and his wife in 
Paris’ and is-Sayyid wi-mratu f-Masr ‘The gen- 
tleman and his wife in Egypt’, both originally 
published in his Tunis-based magazine as-Sabab 
and subsequently in book form (1923 and 1925) 
are late and artistically developed examples of 
the same genre. 

A fashion for fictitious memoirs of socially 
marginal characters ‘as told to’ editors of maga- 
zines, peaking in the late 1920s, produced at 
least two works in colloquial. Muzakkarat 
fitiwwa ‘Memoirs of a neighborhood bravo’ by 
“Yusuf Abu |-Hajjaj” and Muzakkarat nassal 
‘Memoirs of a pickpocket’ by “‘Abd al-‘Aziz an- 
Nuss” were both probably written by Husni 
Yusuf, of Lisdn as-Sa‘b ‘The voice of the people’ 
(Hausler 1989) and were later published in book 
form (1927/1929, two parts, and 1930). In both 
cases the tone is implicitly or explicitly critical of 
the political and social order. Similar are the 
monologues placed in the mouths of members of 
the ‘traditional’ lower classes written by Husayn 
Safiq al-Misri that appeared originally in the lat- 
ter’s magazine al-Fukaba ‘Humor’ under the 
titles Hawddis wi-ar@ il-Hagg Darwis w-Umm 
*>Ismain ‘Conversations and opinions of Hajj 
Darwis and Umm ’Isma‘in’ and the later Hadis 
xalti°Umm ?Ibrabim wi-xalti ?Isma ‘in ‘Conver- 
sation between Aunty "Umm Ibrahim and Aunty 
"Umm “Isma‘in’, the former also appearing in 
1929 as a book. 

Though the period from the 1930s to the 
1980s witnessed a decline in the number of 
works written in colloquial in Egypt, what was 
produced broke new ground. Mustafa MuéSar- 
rafa’s Oantara allazi kafar ‘Qantara who denied 
God’, written in the 1940s, is the first novel writ- 
ten entirely in colloquial. It is of such quality 
that, when finally published in the 1960s, its 
author was hailed by Yusuf Idris as “a giant 
among writers”. Others also experimented with 
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colloquial for longer literary works, which, 
even if not as successful artistically, extended 
the range of theorizing around the issue. Thus, 
in his introduction to his book-length memoir in 
colloquial Muzakkarat Talib Bi‘sa (written 
in 1942, published in 1965), Luwis ‘Awad 
describes himself as having been “kept awake by 
the problem of linguistic diglossia in Egypt”, 
explaining that, inspired by at-Tunusi’s pioneer- 
ing use of the colloquial as a language of “nar- 
rative, description, and criticism but within the 
limits of humor”, he had attempted to extend 
the latter’s use into the realms of “serious 
thought, sublime emotions, and even tragedy”. 
Also self-consciously trail-blazing was Sabri 
Utman’s Ribla fi n-Nil ‘Journey on the Nile’ 
(1965), which the author sub-titled “the first 
comic novel in the Egyptian language”, and 
which he prefaced with a lengthy justification of 
his use of “the modern, or Egyptian, Arabic lan- 
guage ...as a way of realizing socialism in the 
field of culture”. 

The richest and most sustained phase of prose 
writing in Egyptian colloquial started in the 
1990s and continues until the present. The novel 
is represented by, for instance, Yusuf al-Qa‘td’s 
Laban il“asfur ‘Sparrow’s milk’ (1994), Baha 
“Awwad’s Sams il-asil ‘Late afternoon sun’ 
(1998), Safa’ ‘Abd al-Mun‘im’s Halawt ir-rob 
‘Zest for Life’ (1998), and Samih Faraj’s 
Bahnihof istirdsa “Bahnhof Strasse’ (1999), the 
latter unusual in that it provides glossaries of spe- 
cialized, largely automotive, vocabulary. “Ahmad 
Fwad Nijm’s il-Fugdmi: Tarix bayat muwatin 
Sayil fi qalbu...watan ‘Il-Fugami: The life 
story of a citizen bearing in his heart . . . a home- 
land’ (1992), Muhammad Nasir’s Ula ’awwil 
‘Hopscotch’ (2000), and Fathiyya al-‘Assal’s 
three-volume Hudn il-umr ‘A lifelong embrace’ 
(2002-2003) are autobiographies. Short and 
experimental fiction in colloquial is to be found 
in occasional literary magazines such as Kitab il- 
garad ‘The locust book’ (January 1996) and 
among the collection of traditional tales rewrit- 
ten from a feminist perspective entitled Malik 
walla ktaba ‘Heads or Tales?’ (2003, e.g. pp. 
35-38, Nisma “Idris’s Zat ir-rida@ il-xaft ‘She 
of the invisible cloak’). ‘Abd ar-Rahman al- 
’Abnidi’s Jawabat Haraji il-Gutt ‘Letters of 
Haraji the Cat’ (2001) is unique both for its epis- 
tolary form and for its use of the dialect of Upper 
Egypt. Most innovative, however, is the use of 
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colloquial for expository prose, in a variety of 
contexts. Mas‘id Siman and Majdi al-Jabiri 
have written literary criticism — il-Sab‘ taklu I- 
humadra: Muxtarat min sir Ibn ‘Aras ‘The lion is 
eaten by the donkey: Selections from the poetry 
of Ibn ‘Aris’ (1996), while Bayyumi Qandil, Bab 
il-Magma‘ il-Lugawi mxalla ‘The Language 
Academy’s door hangs askew’ (2000), and 
Mustafa Safwan, il-Kitaba wis-sulta ‘Writing 
and authority’, (20or) have written on language 
and society; the latter applies his theories in ‘Utél, 
a translation of Shakespeare’s Othello (1998). 
‘Ayda Sayf ad-Dawla has written educational 
material on gender rights in Hiyya w-huwwa: 
zayy ba’d ‘She and He: Just the same’ (2000). 
Barti ‘Party’ (from at least 2002), a monthly soci- 
ety news magazine containing articles in collo- 
quial (often mixed with phrases in English and 
French), and Idbak li-d-Dunyd ‘Smile for the 
world’, a weekly (from 2005) with regular arti- 
cles in colloquial, show a renewed interest on the 
part of the press, though with no pretense to the 
earlier didacticism. Advertisements increasingly 
use slogans in colloquial. Finally, the pheno- 
menon, associated with the young, of using 
colloquial for emails and other electronic com- 
munication, often in an ad hoc Latin-character 
transcription, should be noted. 


2.3. Egypt: Modern colloquial drama 


Arabic theater in Egypt was born speaking collo- 
quial — not surprisingly given the fundamental 
role of dialogue, and hence naturalistic speech, in 
drama. The first plays to be performed in Egypt 
in Arabic were those of Ya‘qub Sannu‘, who 
between 1871 and 1872 authored and _ per- 
formed in colloquial a large number of sardonic 
social comedies, of which eight have been pub- 
lished. The more earnest and explicitly didactic 
Muhammad ‘Utman Jalal subsequently pub- 
lished translations of Moliére — al-Arba‘ riwayat 
min nuxab at-tiydtrat ‘The four plays chosen 
from the best theatrical works’ (1873-4) — and 
Racine — ar-Riwdyat al-mufida fi ‘ilm at-tarajida 
‘The useful plays in the science of tragedy’ 
(1883-1884) — in colloquial verse; his works 
were not performed, however, until the early 
2oth century. Introducing his Moliére, the author 
asserts that “theatrical pieces are composed to 
educate...and the Europeans did not only 
newly adopt them but took them in ancient times 
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from the Romans . . . because of their capacity to 
educate the young and train youth”, and in his 
introduction to Racine he explains that he had 
“made [the plays’| verse in such as a way as to be 
understandable to ordinary people, for the every- 
day language (al-luga ad-ddrija) is more appro- 
priate for this situation and has greater impact on 
the elite and the common people”. 

From the late 1870s, Egyptian theater was 
dominated by writers and managers from 
Lebanon and Syria, who favored Literary Arabic, 
but by the second decade of the 2oth century a 
new generation of Egyptian writers and actors 
started to emerge (Badawi 1988:43-67). Ibra- 
him Ramzi (1884-1949) wrote four of his plays 
(mostly comedies of manners) in colloquial, 
between 1915 and 1931; his Duxdl il-bammam 
mis zayy xrugu ‘Getting into the bathhouse isn’t 
like getting out of it’ has been described as “the 
first fully-fledged, truly Egyptian social comedy” 
(Badawi 1988:76). His contemporary, Muham- 
mad Taymir (1892-1921), also wrote four col- 
loquial plays, including comedies such as ‘Abd 
is-Sattar >Afandi ‘Mr. ‘Abd is-Sattar’ (1918) and 
ilASara t-tayyiba ‘The ten of diamonds’ (before 
1921, in collaboration with Badi‘ Xayri) as well 
as serious drama on social problems (i/-“Asfur fi 
I-qafas ‘The sparrow in the cage’, 1918 and il- 
Hawiya ‘The Abyss’, 1921) (Badawi 1988:113). 
The final figure in this generation, ’Antun 
Yazbak, also produced serious drama in collo- 
quial with his play iz-Zaba@ ib ‘The sacrifices’ 
(1925). Then as now, ‘light’ or ‘boulevard’ col- 
loquial theater coexisted with (and presumably 
far exceeded in quantity) the ‘legitimate’ theater, 
but no textual trace of it remains, the scripts 
almost never being published. An exception that 
proves the rule is Kiskis Bak ‘Udw fi l-Barlaman 
‘Kishkish Bey, Member of Parliament’ (1929): 
while the authors Najib ar-Rihani and Badi‘ 
Xayri were leading lights of boulevard theater, 
this particular play is fundamentally didactic in 
its attempt to explain how parliamentary 
democracy works. 

The establishment in 1935 of a National 
Theater with a mandate to encourage the use of 
literary Arabic appears to have stifled the devel- 
opment of colloquial drama over the next twenty 
years (Badawi 1988:6). Tawfiq al-Hakim, the 
leading dramatist of the period, wrote only 3 (out 
of a total of over 80) plays in colloquial: Hayah 
tabattamat ‘A life destroyed’ (1930), Rusdsa fi 
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L-qalb ‘A bullet in the heart’ (1931), az-Zam- 
mar ‘The piper’ (1932). And al-Hakim’s main 
disciple, Mahmid Taymir, after writing five 
one-act plays in colloquial during 1941 at the 
start of his career, switched to Classical Arabic 
for his 18 other plays, with the exception of 
Kidb f- kidb ‘All lies’ (1951). 

Nu‘man ‘Asir’s in-Nas illi tabt ‘The people 
downstairs’ (1956) marked the start of a return 
to colloquial as the dominant idiom for both 
serious and lighter plays sparked by the pop- 
ulism unleashed by the 1952 revolution and 
which accompanied the revival of the Egyptian 
theater in the 1950s and 1960s. ‘ASir’s social- 
realist plays (eight in all) are characterized by “a 
bold use of the colloquial” (Badawi 1987:143). 
“‘Asur was followed in this unapologetic attitude 
by Sa‘d ad-Din Wahba (eight plays in colloquial 
between 1961 and 1970), ’Alfirid Faraj (three 
plays in colloquial between 1956 and 1966; he 
also wrote in fusha), and Rasad Ru&di, whose use 
of colloquial for tragic drama in il-Fardsa ‘The 
butterfly’ (1959) marks a return to the practice of 
such early writers as Yazbak. The most influen- 
tial writer of the period, Yusuf Idris, wrote all his 
plays, and most notably the seminal il-Faraftr 
‘The flipflaps’ (1964 — the word is invented), in 
colloquial. The dominant role of colloquial in the 
legitimate theater was maintained in the second 
half of the 2oth century in the writings of ‘Alt 
Salim, Mahmid Diyab, Najib Surir, and others, 
and colloquial is the most common idiom used in 
the theater today. 


2.4. Egypt: Modern colloquial poetry 


Egypt has a long tradition of written poetry man- 
ifesting colloquial features; in common modern 
usage all such poetry is somewhat imprecisely 
lumped together under the term zajal. Most older 
zajal, however, falls outside our definition of col- 
loquial literature, since it also contains literary 
features (e.g. desinential inflection [i rab], used 
to regularize the meter and not as a grammatical 
feature). It is better to think of such verse as > 
Middle Arabic. Verse that is truly colloquial 
(with the odd literary poeticism), appears with 
the first magazines and newspapers (although 
this implies the existence of undiscovered prede- 
cessors) and these magazines promoted zajal 
even more vigorously than they did colloquial 
prose, since many of them, e.g., the newspaper 
as-Sayf ‘The Sword’ (from 1910), did not open 
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their pages to colloquial prose but did print 
examples of zajal in almost every issue. Though 
often anonymous, such verse is sometimes signed 
by the editors, such as ‘Abdallah an-Nadim of 
al-Ustad, Muhammad an-Najjar of al Urgul or 
Muhammad Tawfiq of Humdrat munyati. By the 
1920s and 1930s newspapers and magazines 
had their resident zajal poets, such as Mahmud 
Ramzi Nazim and Muhammad Yanus al-Qadi in 
al-Lat@if al-musawwara ‘Illustrated amusing 
stories’, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun'iim (Aba 
Butayna) in al-Fukdha ‘Humor’ (from 1926), 
Faraj as-Sayyid Faraj (Aba Farraj), who wrote 
long narrative poems (qisas zajaliyya), Badi‘ 
Xayri (in as-Sayf), and others (see Zakariyya 
1980:321-347). This tradition reached its 
apogee with Mahmid Bayram at-Tunusi (1893- 
1961), whose poetry of political and social 
protest “brought Egyptian [zajal] to a new level 
of artistry” (Booth 1998). 

Prefigured in the works published in al-‘Amil 
al-Misri magazine ‘The Egyptian Worker’ (from 
1930), the Nasserist period produced a popu- 
list movement in zajal as in the theater that 
found an outlet in, e.g., al-Masda’ magazine (from 
November 1957) (Booth 1992). To this point, 
colloquial poetry “played the part of a public 
voice; almost exclusively, it addressed issues 
of public concern” (Booth 1992:423). Today, 
Egyptian zajal continues to flourish, though its 
practitioners, such as Fu’ad al-Haddad (1927- 
1975), Salah Sahin (1930-1986), and many liv- 
ing poets such as Sayyid Hijab have largely 
switched their focus to the poet’s inner life. 
>Ahmad Fu’ad Nijm and ‘Abd ar-Rahman al- 
?>Abnidi (who writes his verse, as he does his 
prose in Upper Egyptian dialect) are exceptions 
in their continuing concern with political and 
social issues. 


Egypt: The debate 


2.5 


Whereas the use of colloquial in writing in the 
premodern period appears to have attracted no 
special condemnation, or even attention, from 
the literary elite, who perhaps viewed it as 
innocuous because restricted to humor and 
entertainment, the increase in its prominence 
and diversity in the early modern period did 
not go unchallenged. Taha Husayn inveighed 
against it and Najib Mahftz condemned it as a 
“social disease” (Dawwara 1996). The most 
comprehensive attack, however, came in 1964 in 
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the form of an academic study entitled Tarix 
ad-da‘wa 7ila |“Gmmiyya ‘History of the cam- 
paign for colloquial’ by Naffisa Zakariyya. 
Zakariyya posits a campaign, mounted by 
Western Orientalists and British government 
servants and adopted by Egyptian nationalists, 
to replace literary Arabic with colloquial, thus 
precipitating “the most violent crisis that [the 
Arabic language] has known in its long history” 
(Zakariyya 198o0:i). According to Zakariyya, 
the foreign campaign started with the publica- 
tion of Wilhelm Spitta’s Qawd ‘id al-Arabiyya 
al“ammiyya fi Misr ‘Grammar of Egyptian 
Colloquial Arabic’ in 1880 and culminated in 
the activities of William Wilcox, initiated by his 
1893 lecture Limd lam tujad quwwat al-ixtira‘ 
lada |-Misriyyin? ‘Why is there no power of 
invention among the Egyptians?’. She identifies 
’>Ahmad Lutfi as-Sayyid, Muhammad Taymir, 
and Salama Musa as the campaign’s leading 
Egyptian theorists and lists writers whom she 
believes were influenced by the campaign. 
Zakariyya fails, however, to demonstrate either 
that the theorists were influenced by, or even 
aware of, the writings of the foreigners (with the 
exception of Misa, who had read Wilcox), or 
that most writers in colloquial aimed to oust the 
literary language from its pre-eminent position. 

In retrospect, writing in Egyptian colloquial 
appears to bea persistent if also sporadic pheno- 
menon; more research is needed to identify the 
features of the social, intellectual, and political 
environment that have served to encourage or 
discourage it. It has been suggested that Egypt’s 
reduction to the status of a province of the 
Ottoman Empire from the 16th century may 
have led to a upsurge of interest in colloquial 
since “when the state is decentralized... and 
the structures at the top are weaker, the cultural 
forms and patterns from below are more likely 
to emerge” (Hanna 1998:87). In the late roth 
century, the reformist project of the nahda or 
Arab Revival included a desire to reach out to 
those beyond the pale of elite culture; hence the 
didactic intent and social critical content of 
much early writing in colloquial from ‘Abdallah 
an-Nadim and Ya‘qub Sanniu‘ through to the 
populist theater of the mid-2oth century. The 
adoption of Arab nationalism, however, as an 
official ideology in the middle of the zoth cen- 
tury seems to have acted as a temporary brake 
on output. From the middle of the zoth century, 
the spread of literacy without concomitant initi- 
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ation into elite culture may be providing an ever- 
growing pool of writers who use the colloquial 
as a mark of their identification with the broader 
culture and likewise of readers for their work. 
Similarly, the Internet, with its opportunities for 
informal personal communication, and the mar- 
ket’s need for the shortest communicative route 
to the consumer, may be giving its use further 
momentum. Booth (1992:419) has noted that 
the use of colloquial in the modern period may 
suggest to its readers a number of possibilities: 
erasure of class borders, the broadening of liter- 
ary discourse to include all speakers of the lan- 
guage, the assertion of a specific identity, and the 
reproduction of power relationships (in that 
educated users may employ the dialect to speak 
‘to the masses’). Though her remarks were made 
with regard to poetry, a reading of modern col- 
loquial writing of all sorts raises these issues in 
constantly shifting combinations throughout 
the modern period. Now, at the start of the 21st 
century, it may be asked whether writing in col- 
loquial has achieved sufficient critical mass that 
it is possible to discern in the nexus of writer and 
reader a ‘culture of the colloquial’. 

As for content, it may be noted that prose 
writing in colloquial - the bellwether for change 
in this field — which was limited almost entirely 
to the sphere of entertainment and humor in 
the early period, has become steadily more 
diversified in the modern period. Starting in the 
1870s with the didactic dialogue, political jour- 
nalism, and verse concerned with issues of pub- 
lic concern, and with a strong tendency to 
humor and satire, the field expanded to include 
fictitious biography and comic monologue in the 
early years of the zoth century, then embraced 
the novel, and had moved into the critical area of 
impersonal expository prose by the end of the 
century, a change accompanied by its emancipa- 
tion from an earlier predominance of the first 
person narrative (Woidich 1994:14-15). Almost 
all colloquial writing has been in the prestige 
dialect of Cairo. 


3. LEBANON 


Lebanon comes closest to Egypt in terms of the 
age and vigor of its dialect literature tradition, 
although Lebanon’s is dominated by verse. From 
the late 15th until the late 17th century, Maro- 
nite clergy of Mount Lebanon trained in Rome 
and their associates wrote long poems in Syriac 
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script (karsuni). The earliest and best known 
of these priest-poets, Jibrail ibn al-Qila‘t (ca. 
I450-ca. 1516), appears to have written in col- 
loquial; however, the orthographic uncertainties 
require that the linguistic status of each work be 
determined separately, a task that is in hand 
(Kallas 1997, 2000). With the spread of printing 
in the roth century, a previously oral zajal tradi- 
tion of village ‘minstrels’ (Lecerf 1932:220) 
started to take on a more urban and perhaps lit- 
erary form, and by the early 20th century zajal 
was being promoted by newspapers and maga- 
zines such as al-Masriq ‘The Levant’ (from 
1898) and ad-Dabbiir ‘The Hornet’ (from 1925); 
the name of ‘Umar az-Zi‘inni (1895-1961) is 
particularly associated with this period. The 
cheap quality of the booklets in which zajal 
was also published up to the 1930s (Lecerf 
1932:212) implies, however, a poor and largely 
illiterate audience. This changed definitively 
in the 1940s, when a modern school of zajal, 
of whom the best-known proponent is the 
outstanding lyric poet Misal (Michel) Trad 
(1912-1998), gained huge popularity (Abdel- 
Nour 1966:7); Trad sounds a rare note with his 
explicit rejection of formal Arabic as a literary 
tool, describing the fushd as “un vieux bostonien 
sclérose, au dentier doré” (Kallas 2003:450). 
Beirut at this time boasted five reviews dedicated 
exclusively to colloquial verse and an associa- 
tion of 200 poets (the Emirat de zajal) that con- 
vened the first (and only) congress of Arab 
zajal-poets there in 1945 (Abdel-Nour 1966: 
to); in 1957, Fuad al-Bustani could write that 
this school “fit si bien que le zajal est devenu 
méconnaissable: les traits de cette poésie se sont 
transformés si profondément qu’on est porté a 
changer son nom spécifique pour celui de poésie 
tout court” (Abdel-Nour 1966:x). Lebanon’s 
colloquial verse tradition continues to flourish. 
Said ‘Aql (b. 1912) and his circle are notable 
for asserting that the Lebanese dialect is of 
Phoenician rather than Arabic origin and for 
using a Roman-character transcription (for a list 
of such works, see ‘Aql 1997:34-35). Maris 
(Maurice) ‘Awwad (b. 1934), after ‘Aql perhaps 
Lebanon’s best-known living poet, has collected 
in his /?Antulujya |-Libnaniyyi ‘The Lebanese 
anthology’ (1983) the works of 171 colloquial 
poets from the period 1800-1982. 

The Lebanese colloquial prose tradition goes 
back to at least 1892 when Tannis al-Hurr 
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published Riwdyat as-sabb as-sikkir ’ay Oissat 
Nassir as-Sikri ‘The tale of the drunken youth, 
or The story of Nassur the Drunkard’. Of a sim- 
ilar tone are al-Xari Sukri’s at-Tubfa |-Gmmiyya 
fi gissat Finyanus ‘The popular gem on the story 
of Finyanis’ (1902) and Hanna al-Xuari al- 
Figali’s series of moralistic tales (Abdel-Nour 
1966:5,n. 4), of which the best known is Rasa@’il 
Smiini ‘Letters of Smini’, an epistolary novel 
describing the adventures of a village girl who 
goes to work as a servant in Beirut (Lecerf 
1932:102-111). Said ‘Aql and Maris ‘Awwad 
(see above) have both also written prose works 
in colloquial, the former publishing a weekly 
newspaper Lebnaan (in Roman transcription) 
(1983-1988), the latter a short story, t-Tiswini 
‘The enclosure’ (1985), a translation of de Saint 
Exupéry’s Le petit prince (I-Amir iz-zgir, 1986), 
and a translation of the New Testament 
(I-Injil, 2002); all ‘Awwad’s works are fully ver- 
nacular, from the titles to the typographical 
information. 


4. TUNISIA AND Morocco 


Mahmid Bayram at-Tinusi (see above), who, 
though raised in Egypt, was of Tunisian origin, 
is said to have written verse in Tunisian as well 
as Egyptian colloquial (Booth 1998:784). The 
plays “Ismail Basa “Ismail Pasha’ (1997) by 
Muhammad “Idris and Familya ‘Family’ (1997) 
by al-Fadil al-J‘aybi are examples of the collo- 
quial theater in Tunisia; unlike their Egyptian 
and other counterparts, these employ colloquial 
for stage directions as well as dialogue. Al-Hadi 
al-Balig has translated de Saint Exupéry’s Le 
petit prince into Tunisian colloquial prose as al- 
>Amir as-sgir (1997). In Morocco, written collo- 
quial appears to be associated primarily with 
poetry (zajal) (e.g. Ahmad Limsih, at-Tayyib al- 
‘Alj, al-Maskini al-‘Afir, az-Zubayr bin Bu Sta, 
Murad al-Qadiri, “Idris al-Misnawi, Muham- 
mad Miskin), while colloquial drama is associ- 
ated with the names of Yusuf Fadil and Dris 
ar-Rux. 
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Dialects: Classification 
I. GENERAL REMARKS 


Generalizing labels such as ‘Egyptian Arabic’, 
‘Syrian Arabic’, or ‘Moroccan Arabic’ are com- 
monly used to refer to dialect types spoken in the 
respective countries. In textbook titles and 
names of courses in Spoken Arabic, they are 
used for the sake of convenience, although in 
fact they often refer to the dialects of the capital 
cities. This is not merely a simplification but, in 
a sense, it is also justified because of the ongoing 
trend toward regional standard dialects with the 
dialects of the urban centers as the models. A 
striking example of this development is the 
influence of Cairene not only on the dialects of 
the neighborhood, but on the dialects of urban 
centers such as Alexandria and Port Said as well, 
in which the structure of Cairene already pre- 
dominates (Behnstedt and Woidich 1983). 

When systematic classifications based on 
well-defined criteria are aimed at, there is more 
than one choice for the approach. If the interest 
is purely synchronic, the classifications can be 
made on the basis of an adequate selection of 
synchronically well-documented linguistic vari- 
ables for each dialect or group of dialects, con- 
trasted with their counterparts in other dialects, 
without consideration of diachronic and extra- 
linguistic criteria. If the interest is focused on 
cultural and historical points of view, diachronic 
and comparative data play a crucial role. 
Linguistic features mirroring the movements 
and interrelationships of various groups, as well 
as their ecological environments, stand out as 
relevant criteria for classification. 

Dialects are identified and their boundaries 
defined by means of isoglosses. Drawing a num- 
ber of isoglosses on a map normally exhibits bor- 
der areas in which a number of isoglosses lie close 
enough together to constitute bundles of iso- 
glosses marking boundaries between different 
dialect areas. The bundles normally reveal the 
focal area of a dialect, and between the focal areas 
there are transitional areas in which the isoglosses 
do not tally with the bundles and in which con- 
trasting items may be used interchangeably. In a 
parallel way, groups of dialects can be identified. 
A prerequisite for exact synchronic classifications 
is thorough dialect-geographical study in which a 
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sufficient number of relevant isoglosses have been 
drawn ona map. Early dialect maps of Arabic are 
Bergstrasser’s map of Syria and Palestine (1915) 
and Cantineau’s atlas of the Horan region in 
southern Syria (1940); more recent works are 
Behnstedt’s dialect atlas of North Yemen (1985), 
Behnstedt’s and Woidich’s atlas of Egypt (1985), 
Behnstedt’s atlas of Syria (1997), and the dialect- 
geographical appendix of de Jong’s grammar 
of the Bedouin dialects of the northern Sinai lit- 
toral (2000). An exceptionally illuminating single 
example of the results of a systematic survey is the 
colored overview map of the sedentary Arabic 
dialects of Egypt (Behnstedt and Woidich 1983), 
which, in addition to twelve distinct dialect areas, 
specifies two areas in which different dialects 
coexist, six transitional areas, and a number of 
locally limited dialects, all defined by means of 50 
selected distinctive features. This map, based 
on purely synchronic material, contains details 
— among them ‘town dialect with Cairene ele- 
ments’ and ‘dialect in regression’ — which suggest 
that it can also be read diachronically. 


2. EASTERN VS. WESTERN DIALECTS 


Dialect-geographically, the Arabic-speaking 
area can be divided into an Eastern (masriqi) 
and a Western (magribi) dialect group. Until the 
1970s, the boundary between the two groups 
was commonly drawn from the western border 
of Egypt on the Mediterranean coast in the 
north to Lake Chad in the south. As the most 
distinctive individual isogloss, the conservative 
inflection of the rst persons sg. and pl. in 
the imperfect (aktib, niktib) in the Eastern 
group, and the paradigmatically leveled inno- 
vative inflection (niktib, niktibu/nikitbu) in the 
Western dialects was used. However, more 
detailed investigations have shown that this 
isogloss runs through the western Delta and fol- 
lows the Nile Valley between Asyat and Luxor 
(Behnstedt and Woidich 1985, maps 210-213). 
Because the dialects of these areas share a signi- 
ficant number of distinctive features with the 
Egyptian dialects, this isogloss cannot be used as 
an absolute classificatory criterion, but other 
typologically prominent differences must be 
considered as well. Important distinctive fea- 
tures of the Western dialect group include the 
following: (a) loss of inherited short vowels in 
medial position; (b) non-phonemic vowel quan- 
tity; (c) aspiration of ¢ [tS] < *t and *t; (d) the 
syllable patterns CVCC > CCVC (*rijl > rZal) 
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and CVCV- > CCV- (*katab > ktab); (e) the use 
of an innovative indefinite article *wahid al-; (f) 
the use of -ds (ayy Si < ?ayy Say’) to form 
adverbs and conjunctions (Rifas ‘how?’, bas ‘in 
order to’, etc.); and (g) high ratio of analytical 
genitives (Marcais 1977:iv—vii). Among these, 
(a), (b), (c), and (d) apply especially to the 
Western branch of the magribi dialects. In addi- 
tion, there are noticeable differences in the 
vocabulary, both in lexical items and _ their 
semantic sense. 


3. BEDOUIN VS. SEDENTARY 
DIALECTS 


Arabic dialects cannot be properly classified 
without attention to the stratification of society. 
One relevant point of departure is a sociologi- 
cally-based grouping of them into sedentary 
(badari) and Bedouin (badawi) dialects. The 
sedentary dialects can further be divided into 
urban (madani) and rural (garawi ‘village’ or 
fallabi ‘peasant’) dialects. These divisions reflect 
the history of settlement and are applicable to 
the classification of the dialects in virtually the 
entire Arabic-speaking world, but with a wide 
range of variation as to the degree of mutual 
divergences. It has to be emphasized that these 
designations in this context refer to different 
dialect types, irrespective of the present-day 
division between urban, rural, and Bedouin pop- 
ulations. As a result of radical changes in the 
course of history, in a number of cities the major- 
ity of the population speak dialects of a Bedouin, 
or sedentarized Bedouin type, many villagers 
speak Arabic of an urban type, and in several old 
urban centers the inhabitants speak Bedouinized 
dialects. 

In a classification exclusively based on lin- 
guistic contrasts, scarcely any single criterion 
besides the reflexes of *q distinguishing between 
the Bedouin-type and sedentary-type dialects 
can be found. However, there are a number of 
prominent typological features, some of which 
are shared by all sedentary dialects, yet with- 
out constituting a contrast with all dialects of 
Bedouin type, and vice versa, and there are fea- 
tures constituting significant partial contrasts 
between the two groups. In the following list, 
the kind of contrast is indicated by adding (A) to 
the criteria which are shared by virtually all the 
dialects belonging to the group, and (P) to the 
criteria which are shared by a substantial part of 
the respective group (Table r). 
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Table 1. Features of Bedouin and sedentary dialects 





Bedouin dialects 


Sedentary dialects 





retained interdental fricatives (A) 

partially retained and generalized indefinite 
marker -in (tanwin) (P) 

retained gender distinction in plural (P) 


interdental fricatives > postdental stops (P) 

no indefinite marker -in, except in formulaic 
expressions (A) 

no gender distinction in finite verbs and personal 
pronouns (P) 


no verb modifiers in the imperfect (P) 
internal passives productively used (P) 
retained productivity of Form IV (P) 
very low frequency of analytical genitive 


different verb modifiers in the imperfect (A) 
absence of internal passives (A) 

absence of Form IV (P) 

common use of analytical genitive structures (A) 





Among Bedouin dialects, a division can be 
made between those which use phonetically- 
conditioned affrication of g and k (peninsular 
Bedouin dialects) and those which do not 
have affricated allophones (northwest Arabian 
dialects, Egyptian and North African Bedouin 
dialects). In the classification of a more restricted 
group of Bedouin dialects, the contrasting 
isoglosses are the different variants of the 
affricated allophones: g/j and k/é (Syro-Mesopo- 
tamian = ‘pre-‘Anazi’) vs. g/g and k/é (northern 
Najdi = ‘Sammari’ or central Najdi = “Anazi’). 
Another criterion is the division between the 
inflectional suffixes in the imperfect: -im, -an 
(Najdi, Hijazi Bedouin, the Gulf dialects, seden- 
tary and Bedouin Mesopotamian) vs. -/, -#@ (urban 
Hijazi, northwest Arabian, Bedouin of Egypt 
and North Africa; common sedentary type). 

As is obvious from these differences, the 
Bedouin dialects have retained more morpho- 
phonemic categories than the sedentary dialects. 
However, they also exhibit innovations. Thus, 
the partial retention of the > tanwin in the 
Najdi dialects is a striking conservative feature, 
but this tanwin is different from the Old Arabic 
indefinite marker. It occurs in new morphologi- 
cal categories (e.g. suffixed to sound pl. masc.: 
musliminin) and has partly new functions. 
Another highly conservative feature is the reten- 
tion of the internal (apophonic) passive. This 
category also exhibits innovations: in the north- 
ern Najdi dialects the passive vocalism in Form I 
(act. kitab, pass. ktib < *kitib) has been applied 
to derived forms as well: libbis ‘he was dressed’, 
‘“ilij ‘he was treated’, irsil ‘he was sent’, tgisim ‘it 
was shared’, /‘tibir ‘it was considered’, stigbil ‘he 
was welcomed’. Another innovation in verbal 
morphology is the -passive of the ¢-reflexives: 
yintalabbas ‘he can/should be dressed’, tinti- 


gasimOon ‘you [pl. masc.] are apt to be shared 
with’ (Abboud 1979:474, 476-477; cf. the nt- 
/tn- forms in Algeria, Margais 1958:195-196). 
It is a general tendency in Arabic dialects to 
develop toward more analytical structures. The 
sedentary dialects have as a rule proceeded farther 
than the Bedouin dialects in this direction. The 
domains in morphosyntax most clearly display- 
ing the sedentary vs. Bedouin dichotomy are the 
aspect/tense system in the imperfect and the geni- 
tive structures. In Bedouin dialects of the Najdi 
type, the old aspect-centered system is preserved, 
with only incipient development in the macro- 
structure toward a new tense-based system 
(Ingham 1994:87), whereas most sedentary dia- 
lects have a well-developed relative tense system 
implying the use of different verb modifiers. The 
very low frequency of analytical genitive struc- 
tures is another synthetic trait in Bedouin dialects. 


4. THE SEDENTARY DIALECTS OF 
THE EASTERN GROUP 


4.1 Yemen 


Contrary to most sedentary dialects of Arabic, 
the dialects spoken in the southern parts of the 
Arabian Peninsula do not result from develop- 
ments that have taken place as a consequence of 
the spread of Arabic to the Fertile Crescent and 
to the African continent. Therefore, they exhibit 
many archaic features not found in the more lev- 
eled dialects of the other parts of the Arabic- 
speaking world. Among them, the following are 
attested in different parts of Yemen: the relative 
pronoun alladi, ma ‘what?’, ayna ‘where?’, ata 
‘to come’, ams ‘yesterday’, ma’, mda’ ‘water’, and 
reflexes of *ra’d ‘to see’. An archaic feature inter- 
esting from the comparative Semitic point of 
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view is -k (instead of -t) in the personal mor- 
phemes of the perfect (e.g. katabku ‘I wrote’). 
Idiosyncratic innovations include paradigmati- 
cally complemented gender distinction in the rst 
pers. sg. personal pronoun: ana m., ani fem., 
suffixed pronoun 1st pers. sg. masc. -ma, fem. 
-ni, 1st pers. pl. com. -bna. Developments typi- 
cal of sedentary dialects can also be noticed, 
among them the verb modifiers bi-, 1st pers. sg. 
bayn- (present tense), and Sa-, §-, bd- (future and 
volitive/intention), as well as the split-mor- 
pheme negation: mad fis, ma bus ‘there is not’. 
(Behnstedt 1985) 


4.2 Mesopotamia 


Outside the Arabian Peninsula, most sedentary 
dialects are descendants of the dialects spoken in 
these areas in the first Islamic centuries. Since that 
time they have developed relatively independ- 
ently of each other in four greater dialect areas: 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, and North Africa. 

In Mesopotamia the galtu dialects represent 
the old sedentary dialect type. Their salient fea- 
tures include the retention of the Old Arabic rst 
pers. sg. morpheme -tu (qgaltu ‘I said’) in the per- 
fect; the q reflex of *q; final-stressed feminine 
forms of color adjectives; and invariable suffixed 
pronoun -&7 in the 2nd pers. sg. fem. (Jastrow 
1978:1-32). 

Characteristic features shared by all Mesopo- 
tamian dialects include the 2nd pers. sg. fem. -im 
and 2nd and 3rd pers. pl. -an suffixes in the 
imperfect, which they have in common with the 
Najdi and Syro-Mesopotamian Bedouin dia- 
lects, and the use of analytical genitives, with 
mal as the genitive marker. 

One of the most striking sedentary traits of the 
galtu dialects is the well-developed system of 
verb modifiers. In this respect, the Anatolian 
group stands out (Jastrow 1978:299-311). 
Another Anatolian trait is the substitution of 
n for m, not only in personal pronouns as in 
most sedentary dialects in Syria and Lebanon 
(Behnstedt 1997, map 257; Jastrow 1978: 
223-225), but in inflectional morphemes of the 
perfect as well: hanne ‘they’, baytan ‘their 
house’, antan ‘you [pl. com.]’, baytkon ‘your [pl. 
com.] house’, jitan ‘you [pl. com.] came’ 
(Mardin). An additional conspicuous innova- 
tion, obviously due to language contact, is the 
use of a copula in nominal sentences, based on 
independent personal pronouns: bayti gbir-we 
‘my house is big’ (Mardin town). The Tigris 
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group has a very strong — ’imdla, e.g. basitin 
‘gardens’ (Bahzani, near Mosul) (Jastrow 1978: 
26-28), a feature shared by northern and coastal 
Syrian dialects, and particularly by the dialect of 
the Suxne oasis (/sim ‘tongue’, libis ‘clothed’, tini 
‘second’, Behnstedt 1994:30; 1997, maps 43, 
45, 48) as well as by the now virtually extinct 
Jewish dialect of Baghdad (klib ‘dogs’, jime‘ 
‘mosque’, mizin ‘scale’, Blanc 1964:42). A com- 
parison with Cypriot Arabic suggests that this is 
an old trait of a sedentary Syrian-Mesopotamian 
dialectal continuum (Borg 1985:156-157). 

The galtu dialects differ from the majority of 
sedentary dialects in that they have retained the 
interdentals ¢, d, and d. Only in the Christian 
dialect of Baghdad and in the Anatolian dialect 
of Diyarbakir have they become postdental 
stops. In some dialects - mainly in the peripheral 
Kozluk— Sason subgroup — of the Anatolian 
group they have developed further to correspon- 
ding sibilants (s, z, z: sawr ‘ox’, zib ‘wolf’, dahar 
‘noon’), in some others — mainly in Siirt — they 
have become labio-dental fricatives (f, v, v: fafe 
‘three’, vahab ‘gold’, vahor ‘noon’) (Jastrow 
1978:34-39). A peculiarity of the Tigris group 
is the g reflex of *r: gds ‘head’, bag ‘hot’ (Blanc 
1964:20). 


4.3. Greater Syria 


In the Greater Syrian dialect area, the urban 
dialects distinguish themselves as a group of their 
own, whereas some rural dialects, for example 
those spoken in northern Lebanon and in the 
Damascus Plain, do not essentially differ from 
them. Some others, for example those spoken in 
HOran and central and southern Palestine, are in 
sharp contrast with the urban dialects. Shared 
features in the whole area include b- as indicative 
and non-contingency marker in the imperfect, 
contrasting in function, but probably not in ety- 
mology, with the Egyptian present tense marker 
b(i)-. The southern half of the Greater Syrian 
dialect area, up to Beirut, shares the use of split- 
morpheme negations with Egyptian and North 
African dialects, whereas in the northern half, 
like in the qgaltu dialects, they are not used 
(Behnstedt 1997, map 225). 

As in many parts of the Arabic-speaking world, 
in most of Greater Syria the contrast between 
the urban and the rural dialects has traditionally 
been noticeable. Using the reflexes of *g (- qaf ) 
as the most important criterion, Cantineau 
(1938) divided the sedentary dialects of Greater 
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Syria into four groups. The first division line 
goes between the S,; and the S, dialects. Group S. 
comprises the rural dialects spoken in central 
Palestine as well as the oasis of Suxne in the 
Syrian Desert. This group uses fronted variants 
(k) of *g, which has brought about an uncondi- 
tioned palatalization of *k to ¢, or the other way 
round (Behnstedt 1994:8). On the other hand, 
the S;-speakers use back reflexes (q,’) of *q: the 
rural speakers in Syria, southern Lebanon, 
Galilee, and Jabal Horan use the [q] reflex, 
whereas the dialects spoken in Aleppo, Latakia, 
Hama, Homs, Beirut, Damascus, Saida, Gaza, 
Jerusalem, and Hebron are ‘urban S,(’) dialects’ 
in which the reflex of *q is the glottal stop; the 
Palestinian dialects of Haifa, Safed, Tiberias, 
and Jaffa belonged to this group. The rural 
dialects to the north of Damascus and in the 
northern half of Lebanon are ‘rural S_(’) 
dialects’. Since the 1930s, the use of the glottal 
stop reflex of *gq has spread to comprise the 
whole of Lebanon, the entire area between 
Damascus and Homs, the southern half of the 
Syrian coast, and large areas west of Aleppo 
(Behnstedt 1997, map 9). The same urbanizing 
development is going on in Palestinian dialects. 

Although Cantineau’s classification is mainly 
based on the reflexes of *g, it actually coincides 
with a significant number of other prominent 
isoglosses as well, among them the reflexes of the 
interdentals (retained in the oasis dialects as well 
as in Horan, Jabal Horan, and rural Palestinian); 
retention or absence of the 4 in 3rd pers. sg. 
fem. and 3rd pers. pl. com. suffixed pronouns 
(retained in the oasis dialects, part of central 
Syrian rural dialects, Qalamin dialects, south- 
ern Lebanon, southern Syrian, Palestinian); as 
well as gender distinction in plural forms of 
finite verbs and personal pronouns (retained 
in Horan and rural central and southern 
Palestinian). The de-affricated Z reflex of *j is an 
additional S_(’) feature, used in urban dialects, 
except in Hama and the Muslim dialect of 
Aleppo. It occurs in Lebanon and coastal Syrian 
dialects as well; in rural areas it seems to be a 
progressive feature (cf. Behnstedt 1997, map 3, 
and Bergstrasser 1915, map 2). 


4.4 Egypt 


One of the best-known Egyptian Arabic traits is 
the g reflex of *j, as a matter of fact belonging 
only to the dialects of Cairo, and the central and 
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northeastern Delta, as well as the dialect of the 
Fayyum and Bani Swef areas, whereas the 
reflexes in the western and eastern Delta and 
the whole Nile Valley to the south of Bani Sweéf 
vary between j and d (Behnstedt and Woidich 
1985, maps 10-15). The distribution of the 
reflexes of *q is virtually the same: if the reflex of 
*7is g, the reflex of *q is the glottal stop, whereas 
in most of the other dialects it is the Bedouin- 
type g. A trait typical of most Lower Egyptian 
dialects is the place of the anaptyxis. In them, in 
contrast to virtually all other sedentary dialects 
outside the Arabian Peninsula, three-consonant 
clusters (CCC, #CC, CC#) are broken up so as 
to form open syllables (maps 51-58). A further 
salient trait of Lower Egyptian is the Cairene 
word accent (b@ara, madrdsa, yixbizu), con- 
trasting with Upper Egyptian in which the initial 
syllable is stressed (maps 59-60). 

In contrast to Mesopotamian and Syrian 
dialects, in Cairene and most of the Delta 
dialects long vowels are shortened in closed 
syllables: katib, fem. katba, pl. katbin, and 
the monophthongized diphthongs é and 6 are 
reduced in closed syllables as well as in pretonic 
position to i and u: bitna, yumen. In the sg. fem. 
of the active participle, the vowel of the feminine 
morpheme is lengthened before suffixed pro- 
nouns: mdsik + a > maska + -ha > maskdaha 
(Cairo, Woidich 1980:214). 

The short demonstrative pronouns sg. masc. 
da, fem. di, pl. com. dol are well-known hall- 
marks of Egyptian (and Andalusian) Arabic; in 
Egyptian dialects they are placed after the noun 
irragil da, innds dol. The distal demonstrative 
pronouns in Cairo and central Delta are dukha, 
dikha, dukham; ‘how?’ is izzdy in all of Lower 
Egypt; ¢ + Form I is used instead of Form VIII in 
almost the whole country, a feature shared with 
magribi dialects; the present marker is bi- in 
Lower Egypt, while in Upper Egypt different 
reflexes of *ammal are used; split-morpheme 
negations are used in the whole country; the most 
common genitive marker is bita‘, in Upper Egypt 
Sugul and ihnin; ‘to give’ is idda in Lower Egypt 
except western Delta, both ‘ata and idda occur 
in Upper Egypt; ‘to wish, want’ is expressed 
by the participle @yiz in Cairo as well as in the 
central and western Delta; kuwayyis ‘good’ is an 
item shared with Greater Syrian dialects. A lexical 
hallmark of Egyptian Arabic is issanddi ‘this 
year’; in dilwa@ti ‘now’ probably an older place- 
ment of the demonstrative pronoun is preserved. 
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A typologically prominent feature of Egyptian 
Arabic is the word order of interrogative sen- 
tences: ti‘mil éh ‘what are you doing?’ (Behnstedt 
and Woidich 1985). 


5. THE WESTERN DIALECTS 


The Western dialects can be divided into two 
major groups: the so-called pre-Hilali sedentary 
dialects and the Bedouin dialects. The former 
hark back to the first phase of Arab immigration 
(7th-roth centuries C.E.). The rural dialects of 
the Jbala in northern Morocco as well as those 
spoken around Nedroma in the northwestern 
corner of Algeria and in the neighborhood 
of Djidjelli and Collo in northeastern Algeria 
also belong to this phase. These dialects display 
considerable substrate influence from Berber 
languages. 

In the rrth century the originally Najdi tribes 
of Bana Sulaym and Banu Hilal and the 
southern Arabian tribe of the Ma‘qil moved 
westward and occupied the North African 
plains and steppes. At present, Sulaymi Bedouin 
dialects are spoken in Libya, southern Tunisia, 
and northeastern Algeria; eastern Hilali dialects 
in central Tunisia and eastern Algeria; central 
Hilali in central and southern Algeria; northern 
Hilali in the northern part of central Algeria; 
and Ma‘qili dialects in northwestern Algeria and 
Morocco. The differences between the Bedouin 
dialects in the whole Western dialect area are rel- 
atively slight. In the Ma‘qil and northern Hilali 
dialects *j > Z, g is retained, and the 3rd pers. sg. 
masc. suffix pronoun is -ah, whereas the coun- 
terparts in the central Hilali dialects are *j>Z, *s 
> q, and -u (Grand’Henry 1976:4-5; Fischer and 
Jastrow 1980:3 1-38). 

As a result of the Bedouin migrations, clear- 
cut distinctions developed between urban, rural, 
and Bedouin dialects. The long belt of urban 
pre-Hilali dialects begins with the old Tunisian 
cities of al-Qayrawan, Mahdiya, Sousse, and 
Tunis. In Algeria it continues with the littoral 
cities of Skikda, Djidjelli, Dellys, Cherchell, and 
Ténés, and the interior cities of Constantine, 
Médéa, Blida, and Miliana. In the westernmost 
part of Algeria the pre-Hilali dialects include the 
dialect of Tlemcen, the old urban center of 
Orania, surrounded by a wide area of Bedouin 
dialects, and to the northwest of it, the dialect of 
Nedroma. In Morocco, old urban dialects are 
spoken in Old Fes, Rabat, Salé, Taza, Tangier, 
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and Tétouan; these constitute the northern 
group of urban Moroccan, with the present 
tense marker kd- as a salient feature, distin- 
guishing the group from the southern urban 
Moroccan spoken in Marrakesh and New Fes, 
which have ta-. The new cities of Casablanca 
and Mogador represent Bedouin-type dialects 
(Fischer and Jastrow 1980:3 3-35). 

The pre-Hilali dialects of the Magrib can be 
divided into an Eastern and a Western branch. 
The Eastern branch, comprising Libya, Tunisia, 
and easternmost Algeria, has a more conserva- 
tive structure, as is apparent from the following 
phonological traits. The interdental fricatives 
are retained in all Tunisian dialects except 
Mahdiya and the Jewish dialects. Inherited short 
vowels — e.g., in Tunis a, i, u — are better 
retained, whereas in the Western group they 
have been reduced into a vs. a or only one 
phoneme, as in Djidjelli. The reflexes of the 
diphthongs *aw and *ay are # and 7, as in the 
Western branch, but in Mahdiya they are # and 
i, in Sfax aw and ay. Also, the women in Tunis 
and Sousse, as well as the Jews in these towns, 
have retained the diphthongs (Cohen 1975:65- 
67; Singer 1980:249-251) 

One prominent feature shared by the oldest 
urban dialects of the area is the glottal stop 
reflex of *q, typical of the urban dialect of Fes, 
but occurring in Rabat, Tétouan, Tlemcen, and, 
significantly, also in Maltese. When classified 
according to the Eastern vs. Western division, 
Maltese undoubtedly represents the latter. In a 
contrastive analysis on the basis of 37 isoglosses, 
Maltese shared 25 with the urban pre-Hilali 
magribi dialects (Vanhove 1998). Its phonologi- 
cal innovations, interesting from the compara- 
tive Semitic point of view, include the merger of 
x and h > hb, realized as [h], [fi], or [x], and of ¢ 
and‘ >‘, and further > Q, still discernible as pha- 
ryngealization of the adjacent vowels (Schabert 
1976:45-50). 

In Algeria, the old urban dialects of the interior, 
except the prestigious dialect of Tlemcen, have 
been influenced by neighboring Bedouin dialects; 
in Morocco, this is the case with Marrakesh and 
Meknés. The rural dialects spoken in wide areas 
adjacent to Djidjelli and Nedroma have exerted a 
considerable influence on the dialects of these 
towns; in Morocco, the same development has 
taken place in Tangier (Fischer and Jastrow 
1980:34; Iraqui-Sinaceur 1998:138-139). The 
population of Algiers, one of the pre-Hilali urban 
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centers, has during the last few generations grown 
too heterogeneous to render it meaningful to 
speak about its dialect any more (Boucherit 
2002:24-25). In Libya, the most closely seden- 
tary-type dialect is that spoken in Tripoli, which 
can be characterized as a Bedouinized former 
urban dialect. The few extant features of the pre- 
Hilali urban type include the postdental stop 
reflexes of the interdentals and the reflexes of the 
verb *ra’d ‘to see’ (Fischer and Jastrow 1980:36). 


6. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 


In many Arab cities, religion correlates more or 
less closely with dialect. One of the most notice- 
able cases is the situation in the Mesopotamian 
dialects. The dialect of the Christians of 
Baghdad differs from that of the Muslims in sev- 
eral points, among them the following: the inter- 
dental fricatives have become postdental stops 
vs. retained interdentals; *r > g¢ vs. retained 7; 
retained q vs. g; retained k vs. k + phonetically- 
conditioned ¢; use of the present markers qad-, 
qga- vs. ga‘ed, da-; use of the optative marker da- 
+ Ist pers., e.g., daqul ‘let me say’, danqil ‘let us 
say’ vs. xaldangul (Blanc 1964:20, 25-26, 
t15-118; Abu-Haidar 1991:7-9, 88-89). The 
Jewish dialect, which until the beginning of the 
1950s was spoken by a significant number of 
the population of Baghdad, was to a high degree 
identical with that spoken by the Christians. 
Salient Jewish Arabic features were, e.g., 
retained interdentals, a strong ’imdla, and the 
future marker (has)sa- (Blanc 1964:42-43,117- 
118; Abu-Haidar 1991:29). 

In Mosul, where the whole population irre- 
spective of religious affiliation speaks qaltu 
dialects, the differences are minimal when com- 
pared with Baghdad (Jastrow 2004:141-142). 
In Aleppo differences are also found between the 
dialects of the Muslims and the Christians. At 
the beginning of the 2zoth century there still 
were different Christian dialects in different 
quarters, but since then these divisions have 
blurred (Behnstedt 1989:43-44). Salient Alep- 
pine Christian traits include the retention of the 
diphthongs aw and ay; the use of the glottal stop 
reflex of *q without the back allophone of a 
and d in juxtaposition to it; and ?imdla in many 
cases in which the dialect of the Muslims does 
not have it (Behnstedt 1989:4 5-63). 

The division between two different dialect 
types in Bahrain is parallel with the earlier devel- 
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opment in Lower Iraq. Although representing the 
Shii-Sunni split, it is in fact a result of two phases 
of settlement: the Shi‘i population speak the old 
rural Baharna dialect, which displays typical 
sedentary devices, whereas the Sunni newcomers 
speak a dialect of the ‘Anazi Bedouin type (Holes 
1995:272-273). 

In North Africa the Jewish Arabic dialects are 
of urban type and represent the first phase of 
Arab settlement. Their phonology is markedly 
urban: the reflex of *g is the glottal stop 
(Algiers); the old interdental fricatives have 
become postdental stops; / has disappeared; § 
and s, as well as Z and z have merged; short vow- 
els have been highly reduced (Marcais 1977: 
9-11). In Oran and some towns in the region of 
Algiers, the Jewish dialects represent the seden- 
tary, and the Muslim dialects the Bedouin type. 
As pointed out by Blanc (1964: 16), the parallel 
with the distribution of the galtu vs. gilit dialects 
in Lower Iraq is striking. Here, as in all other 
cases of dialect differences along the lines of reli- 
gious affiliation, the differences — besides reli- 
gious-cultural technical terms — can mainly be 
attributed to settlement history. 


7. CLASSIFICATION OF DIALECTS 
ON THE EASTERN-WESTERN 
BOUNDARY 


7.1. The oases of al-Babariyya and 
al-Farafira 


The dialects of the Egyptian oases of al- 
Bahariyya (B) and al-Farafira (F) are illustrative 
examples of classification problems. They dis- 
play several isoglosses of the magribi type, 
among them the aspiration of t [t’] < *t and *t 
(F), the neutralization of phonological contrasts 
between s/§ and 2/z (F), and the paradigmatic 
leveling niktib/niktibu (B and F). However, they 
exhibit many important features of the Egyptian 
type as well, among them the syllable structure 
(F); the > ‘bukara syndrome’; absence of ha- in 
demonstrative pronouns and placing them after 
the noun; and the inflection of the verbs kal ‘to 
eat’ and xad ‘to take’ (Woidich 1993:3 43-347). 
It is therefore obvious that the aktib/niktib vs. 
niktib/niktibu isogloss alone cannot be used as a 
categorical criterion for grouping these dialects 
together with the magribi dialects. In a strictly 
synchronic classification two alternative solu- 
tions may be applied: these dialects might be 
defined as part of a transitional area between the 
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Egyptian and the magribi dialects, or the ques- 
tion of their belonging to either of them might be 
solved with reference to the classificatory weight 
of different isoglosses. However, no satisfactory 
theory has as yet been created which would give 
adequate tools for measurement. But as soon as 
the question is asked, whether these oasis 
dialects basically belong to the sphere of 
Egyptian dialects displaying adstrate features of 
magribi type, or vice versa, diachronic and 
extralinguistic criteria will be involved. Since 
there is a gap of one thousand years in our 
knowledge of the history of the oases and of the 
dialects spoken in them, different conclusions 
can be drawn. Woidich regards the dialects of 
the two oases as isolated and peripheral dialects 
belonging to the greater Egyptian dialect area, 
with greatest resemblance to the dialects spoken 
in Fayytm and the province of Bani Swéf, while 
the Western traits are best explained as results of 
dialect contact (1993:3 55-356). 

Behnstedt (1998:88-92), however, points out 
that the short demonstrative pronouns and the 
forms of the verbs kal and xad are well attested 
Western forms from al-Andalus, and also the 
syllable structure in al-Farafira can be inter- 
preted as retention of a very conservative 
magribi feature, known from the dialect of al- 
Andalus. One may also ask why the contrast 
Zawz vs. itnén ‘two’ is not considered as having 
the same classificatory weight as a morphologi- 
cal contrast, which Woidich considers as having 
greater classificatory weight. According to 
Behnstedt, the first Arab immigrants to the oases 
may very well have been magribi tribes, perhaps 
speaking a dialect resembling the Andalusian 
type. Moreover, the magribi traits cannot be 
solely attributed to the influence of neighboring 
Sulaymi Libyan tribes, at least not the aspiration 
of *t and *t. 


7.2 The Chad region 


Besides westward, the spread of Arabic also con- 
tinued from Egypt southward along the Nile 
Valley to the Sudan — which was Arabicized also 
directly from the Hijaz — and from there west- 
ward to the Lake Chad region. Arabic arrived 
there from southern Egypt in the 14th century at 
the latest. In the question of the division of 
Arabic into Western and Eastern groups, this 
region is of interest because immigrants from 
east and west may have met here. This may be 
reflected by the occurrence of both the Eastern 
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(b)aktub-naktub and the Western baktub-nak- 
tubu imperfect patterns. However, since one and 
the same speaker will vary across the different 
paradigms, they cannot be regarded as two 
isoglosses but rather as variants of a single vari- 
able (Owens 1995:323, 330). 


8. DE-BEDOUINIZATION, 
SEDENTARIZATION, AND 
BEDOUINIZATION DEVELOPMENTS 


The dialects spoken in the Arabian Peninsula, 
except its southwestern parts, are Bedouin or 
former Bedouin dialects. In sedentary environ- 
ments the Bedouin dialects tend to adopt reduc- 
tional and innovative traits, plausibly as results 
of increased dialect contact. The Meccan dialect, 
for instance, while displaying several Bedouin- 
type features such as the g reflex of *g and 
the productive use of Form IV, at the same 
time exhibits many traits typical of sedentary 
dialects, among them the following: absence of 
interdental fricatives; absence of gender distinc- 
tion in plural forms of finite verbs and personal 
pronouns; optional use of the present continu- 
ous marker bi-; and frequent use of the genitive 
exponent hagg (Schreiber 1970:6 and passim; 
Ingham 1971:273 and passim). 

In a corresponding way, the Arabic dialects of 
the Gulf area, which are a relatively recent off- 
shoot of the ‘Anazi dialect group, during only 
two centuries of sedentarization have adopted 
considerable reductional changes, such as elimi- 
nation of the internal passive, the indefinite 
marker -in, and, mostly, gender distinction in 
plural forms of finite verbs and personal pro- 
nouns. An innovation typical of sedentary 
dialects is the future and volitive marker bi-. 
These dialects have thus drawn away from their 
original central Arabian ‘Anazi dialects (Ingham 
1982:33; Holes 2oo1:xviii). In maritime envi- 
ronments, the vocabulary naturally differs 
noticeably from the one mirroring the tradi- 
tional nomadic culture. Even the rhythm and 
intonation patterns are at the present time quite 
different from the dialects of the ‘Anazi type 
(Johnstone 1967:18). 

The Mesopotamian gilit dialects exhibit similar 
developments in the reductional and innovatory 
direction. The rural gilit dialects have still pre- 
served several prominent features of Bedouin 
type, contrasting with the urban gilit dialects. 
These include the phonetically-conditioned affri- 
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cation of the reflex of *g; the — gahawa syn- 
drome; retention of gender distinction in plural 
forms of finite verbs and personal pronouns; and 
infrequent use of the verb modifier ga ‘id/ja “id. In 
the Muslim dialect of Baghdad the sedentary-type 
development has advanced much more, obvi- 
ously under influence from the old sedentary 
galtu dialects. Typical sedentary traits, such as the 
use of the verb modifiers gd‘ed, da-, and rah/rah 
with the imperfect, d(e)- with the imperative, have 
been adopted. An important — Aramaic sub- 
strate feature has also found its way to the 
Muslim dialect of Baghdad through the galtu 
dialects, viz. marking the definite direct object by 
affixing to the verb a suffixed pronoun referring 
to the object and introducing the object epexeget- 
ically by the preposition L-, e.g., ba ‘a lilbét ‘he sold 
the house’ (Blanc 1964:128-130). 

During the Ottoman period, in particular, new 
Bedouin tribes settled down in the neighborhood 
of towns and villages lying near the fringes of the 
Syrian Desert. One of the results was a progres- 
sive Bedouinization of the old sedentary dialects 
in these areas. Examples of this development are 
the galtu dialects of the Euphrates group and the 
few sedentary dialects spoken to the east of the 
Jordan (Blanc 1964:26-27; Jastrow 1978:25-26; 
Palva 1994:468-469). 


9. ISOLATED DIALECTS 


— Cypriot Arabic, the dialect spoken by a few 
thousand Maronite Christians in Cyprus, syn- 
chronically to be classified as an isolated dialect 
displaying considerable superstrate influence 
from Cypriot Greek, can historically be 
classified as representing the old sedentary 
dialects of the Fertile Crescent. According to 
Borg’s definition (1985:157), Cypriot Arabic 
“represents a now superstratally modified vari- 
ety of a dialectal prototype antedating the 
present areal configuration obtaining among 
Arabic-speaking sedentaries in this region”. A 
prominent typological feature which Cypriot 
Arabic shares with northern Syrian dialects 
is the vocalically conditioned ’imdla (Borg 
1985:156-157; Behnstedt 1997, maps 43-62). 
Cypriot Arabic also shares a number of salient 
traits with the southeastern branch of the Ana- 
tolian galtu dialects, among them, -n in the suf- 
fixed personal pronoun of the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
pl. com.; use of copulas derived from independ- 
ent personal pronouns; use of reflexes of *hatta 
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as a verb modifier marking the future tense; use 
of genitive exponents derived from *dayl; and 
dropping of / in personal and demonstrative 
pronouns. Important affinities to the present- 
day sedentary dialects of Greater Syria include 
the b(i)- non-contingency marker in the 
inflection of the imperfect; retention of reflexes 
of ta’ marbuata in numerical constructs; reflexes 
of *hunnd, *-kun, *-hun; and a genitive marker 
harking back to Say’at- (Borg 1985:154-155). 
An interesting trait is the partial retention of 
*ra@ad, which attests its use in Syrian Arabic dur- 
ing the first Islamic centuries. 
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Dialects: Genesis 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Scholarly discussions about the genesis of the 
Arabic dialects have always been connected by 
another crucial issue: the linguistic situation in 
Arabia before Islam and its relation to the lin- 
guistic variety of the Our’an and poems attrib- 
uted to pre-Islamic poets. Yet, there are very few 
studies devoted exclusively to dialects in the pre- 
Islamic period (Rabin 1951; Owens, forth- 
coming 2). 

Arabic dialects appeared after the expansion 
of the Arabs, which began after the death of the 
Prophet Muhammad in 632 C.E. All colloquial 
varieties or dialects of Arabic are generically 
called ‘New Arabic’ or ‘Neo-Arabic’, compris- 
ing the spoken varieties that evolved outside 
Arabia and those which progressed and changed 
within that region. These include modern 
dialects as well as those Arabic dialects which 
disappeared for historical reasons and can only 
be studied through documents, like the Andalus- 
ian and Sicilian varieties, or those which served 
as basis for other dialects and disappeared as 
autonomous languages, as happened in Malta 
and Iran. 

Two issues need to be addressed here. The first 
is the nature of the spoken language exported by 
Arabs to conquered lands, because this deter- 
mined the type of Arabic which developed after- 
wards and its effect on the genesis of dialects. 
The second is the new reality after the expan- 
sion, in which two linguistic elements were to 
play a fundamental role: on the one hand, the 
conquerors’ language and its evolution, and on 
the other hand, the conquered populations and 
their linguistic reactions. 

The term ‘linguistic variety’ is used here as a 
neutral linguistic term to be applied to any par- 
ticular kind of language considered as a single 
entity. It designates a set of linguistic items with 
similar social distribution and permits a much 
wider use than the lay term ‘language’ (Cham- 
bers and Trudgill 1980:5; Hudson 1996:22- 
24). This is why the term ‘pre-Islamic poetic lin- 
guistic variety’ will be applied to the language 
used in this poetry, and ‘normalized variety’ to 
the standard language. 

— ‘Middle Arabic’ is a confusing term 
(Larcher 2001), traditionally used for “the 
mixed language of medieval texts” (Blau 1988b; 
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1999:2233 see also Fiick 195 5:87; Fischer 1991), 
and in need of further specification (see Abboud- 
Haggar 2003:73-75). It is used here to designate 
the early medieval (between the 7th and the roth 
century) written variety, whose main feature is 
the interference or mixing between normalized 
Arabic and non-normalized Arabic. Normalized 
Arabic refers to what is known as —> Classical 
Arabic, while non-normalized refers to Arabic 
with grammatical errors or mixed to a certain 
degree with dialectal features, depending on 
each individual speaker. 

The term ‘New Arabic’ or ‘Neo-Arabic’ is 
used in the same way that Neo-Latin is used to 
refer to varieties related to Classical Latin 
(Meillet 1975:3 10-322; Coseriu 1990:25). It is 
also used in opposition to — Old Arabic, the 
pre-Islamic Arabic - a use which should be 
revised (Versteegh 1997:98). Neo-Arabic is 
applied to all post-Islamic colloquial varieties — 
medieval or modern, disappeared or living, 
inside or outside the Arabian Peninsula — which 
emerged after the expansion of the Arabs 
(for their classification, see Abboud-Haggar 
2003:84-89, and — Dialects: Classification). 

The term —> ‘Pre-Islamic Arabic’ or > ‘Old 
Arabic’ is used to refer to all varieties known and 
used before Islam, a historical epoch fixed 
approximately during the century and a half 
before the revelation of the Ouran. The term 
comprises all linguistic varieties used then: col- 
loquial, poetic, and commercial, varieties used 
in religious services, etc. 


2. NATURE OF THE EXPORTED 
LANGUAGE 


Most scholars concerned with the issue of pre- 
Islamic Arabic agree that Arab tribes, whether 
Bedouin nomads dwelling in the Arabian desert 
or settled in sedentarized nuclei (Rets6 2003: 
113-116), spoke colloquial linguistic varieties, 
which to some extent differed from the variety 
used in poetry and the Our’an, and also from 
one another. The best evidence is that Arab 
grammarians admit that the literary idiom as 
used in the Our’dn contained elements of differ- 
ent dialects (Fleisch 1974:13-14; Anis 1965:43; 
Rabin, quoting Ibn Jinni, 19 5 5:19-23, 195 1:17; 
al-Fatli 1988; Owens 1988:19-21, 1990:5-6). 
Arabic sources leave no doubt, indeed, about 
the existence of many colloquial Bedouin vari- 
eties in the period before Islam, although in an 
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unsystematic and often contradictory way 
(Rabin 1955:1). Direct accounts of phonetic, 
phonological, morphological, and syntactic par- 
ticularities provide a rich comparison with the 
8th-century normalized classical variety (Owens 
1988:4). Thanks to these sources we know, for 
instance, about > kaskasa (Bani Rabi‘a pro- 
nouncing /k/ [k] at the end of the word in waqf 
position with iskdn /8/ [J]); ‘aj aja (Quda‘a tribes, 
pronouncing final yd’ as [Z] instead of [j]) and 
vice-versa, Tamim tribes, pronouncing as [j] 
instead of [z]; permanence or loss of hamza; > 
*imala (pronouncing [a] > [e] > [i]); and — taltala 
(pronouncing the normalized fatha of the imper- 
fect as [e]), among numerous other phenomena, 
many of which are still in use in current collo- 
quial varieties. There are also accounts of inter- 
nal vocalization of words and lexical usage as 
homonyms, synonyms, and antonyms. This 
information permitted the division of the old 
colloquial varieties into Eastern and Western 
varieties (Vollers 1906:4-23; Sarauw 1908; 
Rabin 195 5:1-13; Corriente 1976:75; at-Ta“an 
1978:146-152, I71I-202, 153-161; ‘Abd at- 
Tawwab 1987:108-115, 229-356; Dayf 1988: 
121-130 quoting Suyuti, Muzhir; al-Fatli 1988; 
Ghul 1993:11-15; Versteegh 1997:41-46; 
Fischer 199 5:75; Abboud-Haggar 2003:5 5-57). 

There are no explicit or direct data about 
declension or ?i‘rab — a fundamental trait of the 
synthetic character of Arabic - as characteristic 
of any colloquial Bedouin variety, whether 
Eastern or Western, nomad or sedentarized, in 
the pre-Islamic period. Besides, no precise infor- 
mation can be extracted from the sources about 
pause or wagf (pronouncing the last consonant 
without vowel or ’iskdn, i.e. without declension 
or mood-ending; ’Anis 1965: 82-84, 145-152; 
Fleisch 1974:23). This lack of information about 
declension opened the door to all kinds of specu- 
lation, mostly because declension was — and still 
is — considered the first sign of the highest level of 
literacy, directly related to the Qur’anic > poetic 
koine, the basis of the normalized literary Arabic 
language, ‘Classical Arabic’ (Versteegh 1983: 
170-171; Hopkins 1984:155, n. 1). Declension, 
mood endings, and the analytical character of the 
spoken varieties are fundamental in determining 
the nature of pre-Islamic colloquials. 

In the Muslim tradition, and among most 
Arab scholars, the colloquial variety of Qurays, 
the Prophet’s tribe, with all its particularities, 
including declension, was the basis of the poetic- 
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Quranic koine (Dayf 1988:131-137; *Anis 
1965:39-40). Consequently, the literary lan- 
guage was identified with the Qurasi colloquial 
variety, the linguistic variety in which the Qur’an 
was revealed (Husayn 1927:103-106; Rabin 
1951:24, 195 5:21; Zwettler 1978:117). This led 
to the assumption that all Bedouin colloquial 
varieties formed a homogeneous group among 
which one variety excelled — the Qurasi dialect - 
and that this group never lost the declension 
until the post-Islamic era, when the muwalladun 
(converted non-Arabs who learnt Arabic for 
social, economic, or simply religious reasons) 
‘corrupted’ the Arabic language, fasdd al-luga 
(al-Fatlt 1988:95). 

The position of Arab and Muslim scholars 
was followed by many European linguists. Fiick 
(1955) — preceded by Néldeke (1904), followed 
mainly by Ferguson (1959), Blau (1981), and 
Versteegh (1984) — based his reasoning on the 
assumption that the arabiyya — as he called 
Classical Arabic — of poetry and the Qur’an was 
essentially the Meccan language variety and 
identical to Bedouin vernaculars, thus with 
declension “[which was] in full flower in 
Bedouin speech” (Fick 195 5:3; Blau 1981:2-3; 
Fischer and Jastrow 1980:15-19; Versteegh 
1984:4-5; see also Zwettler 1978:133-134, 
151-152). But Fiick and those who followed 
him did admit that there were some differences 
between Meccan speech and Bedouin dialects 
and between the latter themselves (Fiick 195 5:3; 
Versteegh 1984:22-23; Fischer 1995:76). 

On the other extreme stands Vollers (1906), 
followed by Kahle (in Zwettler 1978:129-130), 
Anis (1966), Diem (1973), Kaye (1972), 
Zwettler (1978), Bakalla (1984:85), and Retso 
(1992). He more or less rejected the existence of 
declension as an element of spoken vernacular: 
if it ever existed, it was only among eastern 
Bedouin tribes, whereas in the more sedenta- 
rized west, declension was retained simply as an 
element of more elevated discourse, borrowed 
from Bedouin for poetic and other highly for- 
malized purposes, an element which according 
to Zwettler (1978:170-172) was fossilized for 
prosodic purposes. According to these scholars, 
in their everyday speech Bedouin only spoke a 
colloquial variety lacking declension and nuna- 
tion (fanwin), as pausal or apocopated forms 
with iskdn (taskin) became generalized. They 
believe that both phenomena are nothing but 
archaisms, as early as the time of Muhammad 
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himself and his companions (Vollers 1906; 
Zwettler 1978:118-130). 

The general view is that Vollers went too far in 
his thesis when he asserted that Muhammad 
transmitted the revelations in his vernacular vari- 
ety, and that they were later transferred into the 
‘arabiyya (Vollers 1906:80-83; Rabin 1951:23). 
For this reason his basic thesis, as expressed in 
his Volkssprache und Schriftsprache im alten 
Arabien, lost support, although it was to consti- 
tute an unavoidable reference in all later stu- 
dies about declension in pre-Islamic colloquials 
(Zwettler 1978:145, 170-171). 

Between Fiick’s and Vollers’s position stand 
other scholars who can be divided into two 
groups: on the one hand, the Orientalist scholars 
of the early 1950s, who worked mainly within 
the German Neogrammarian framework. They 
were aware of the importance of spoken dialects 
for the study of the evolution of languages — in 
fact this is what they studied at the level of the 
Semitic languages, including Arabic — but did 
not reach a conclusive opinion about the role of 
i‘rab in the pre-Islamic linguistic setting. None 
of them explicitly broached the question of 
whether ’i‘rab was unique to the poetic koine, or 
whether it was shared by some or all spoken 
dialects (Zwettler 1978:13 1; see also Corriente’s 
critical remarks, 1975:45-46), their interests 
being mainly oriented toward Classical Arabic 
and the Qur’anic linguistic variety. The lack of 
decisive documents made the issue an eternal, 
but inconclusive one. Among these scholars, 
mention must be made of Fleisch (1974:17), 
who believed that the poetic koine was based 
on one colloquial variety, which was, in an 
unspecified period, considered to be the “langue 
artistique, langue commune de la poésie”. Geyer 
accepted the poetic Grabiyya more or less as the 
naturally spoken language of Bedouin, whose 
vernacular was practically identical with this 
koine, with declension as its main feature 
(Zwettler 1978:118). Rabin did not give a 
definitive opinion about ’i‘rab, as he found no 
clear evidence about it, although he was more 
inclined to accept the existence of ’i‘rab, inas- 
much as Muhammad himself was conscious of 
using the Bedouin ‘arabiyya, with its case end- 
ings (Rabin 195 5:26-27; 1951:81). 

On the other hand, in the 1970s Corriente’s 
investigations showed that, before the standard- 
ization of language by grammarians, the ’i‘rab, 
especially in prose texts, was largely irrelevant 
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for the functional yield of the language. In his 
view, even the pre-Islamic poetic koine was less 
synthetic than commonly thought (1973-1974). 
Following Jespersen’s (1925) theories on lan- 
guage — according to which the natural and uni- 
versal tendency toward simplification is to fix 
a word order, thus paving the way for a com- 
plete loss of case endings, already weakened by 
purely phonetic laws and analogy (Jespersen 
1964:268-271, 361-364) — Corriente studied 
al-Isfahani’s Kitab al-agani and showed that 
the disappearance of 7i‘rab declension vowels 
(iskan) was actually the natural tendency of a 
drift that is observed in all Semitic languages, 
including Arabic. He also showed that ?i‘rab was 
in fact in use as a vernacular colloquial register, 
and posited the use of case endings for some 
areas at least, but at a rather low functional 
yield. In his view, two varieties coexisted, one 
with declension, but with less strict rules than 
those of the normalized variety, and the other 
without it. Later on, the variety with declension, 
Classical Arabic, was normalized by Muslim 
grammarians on the basis of an already normal- 
ized poetic koine (Corriente 1971-1972:29, 
41-50, 1973-1974:157, 1976:71-72, 89). 

This view was supported by Zwettler, who 
went even further by saying that any spoken vari- 
ety with a sort of ?i'rab was the special speech- 
form routinely mastered by poets and rdwis, 
which could be occasionally employed for 
poetic purposes. Corriente’s thesis supplemented 
Zwettler’s: 7i'rab in poetry is the most prominent 
archaic feature of the language and has nothing 
to do with spoken language (Corriente 1971- 
1972:40; Zwettler 1978:148). 

Regarding stress and pausal form, Corriente 
showed that pre-Islamic Arabic, even if consid- 
ered as a whole, had a combinatory phonetics — 
assimilation, dissimilation, backformation, hap- 
lology, and aphaeresis — and that phonological 
Arabic terms like taskin (elimination of post- 
tonic vowel i/u), ijtiza’ (shortening and eventual 
elimination of unstressed originally long vow- 
els), and *isba@’ (lengthening of a short vowel) 
refer to the degree of intensity of stress. For 
Corriente, it was almost certain that the pre- 
Islamic dialects were stressed and had concomi- 
tant segmental phenomena, with shifts in pausal 
forms as in other Semitic languages. These allo- 
morphic solutions — which go against Birke- 
land’s thesis that pre-Islamic Arabic had no 
stress at all, and that modern dialects do not 
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derive from pre-Islamic Arabic (Birkeland 
reviewed by Ferguson 1997a, 1997b; Kaye and 
Rosenhouse 1997:280) — establish a definite link 
between old dialects and Neo-Arabic post- 
Islamic medieval and modern dialects (Corriente 
1976:78-87). 

Pre-Islamic colloquial varieties of Arabic, as 
part of the > Semitic languages — its ‘linguistic 
stock’ (Sapir 1949:153) — pertain to the West 
Semitic group, most probably the South Semitic 
subgroup as Diem (1980) and Blau (1978: 
29-3 5) advocate, among others (Faber 1997:12; 
‘Abd at-Tawwab 1987:25-36). They were 
exposed to the group’s natural drift —- when lan- 
guage moves with time in a current of its own 
making (Sapir 1949:150-151) — and variations 
were assimilated by speakers, becoming, with 
time, part of its structure. 

The results of this drift are reflected in some 
features of the exported colloquial varieties: 
evolution of defective verbs, a tendency which 
abutted the contraction of the diphthong ay > é@ 
> a; maintenance of initial hamza in’af‘al forms 
in spite of the natural tendency of the hamza 
toward disappearance — the loss of hamza, 
among the Quray’ and Tamim tribes, is a devel- 
opment shared with Canaanite (Rabin 195 5:65, 
83; at-Ta“an 1978:194-195); and the syntactic 
phenomenon of natural agreement between sub- 
ject and verb, known as’akaluni al-baragit (‘Abd 
at-Tawwab 1980:2-14). Other features were 
also due to Semitic linguistic drift: disappear- 
ance of *i‘rdb declensional vowels because of 
*iskan or apocopation (Corriente 1976:9 5-96; 
at-Ta“an 1978:40-45, 189-190; Fiick 1955: 
91); unconditioned change of /p/ to /f/; appear- 
ance of broken plurals formed by prefixation 
and/or internal change rather than by suffixa- 
tion; the existence of verb stems — Forms III and 
VI fa‘ala and tafa‘ala — with a long first vowel 
(Diem 1980:68-71; Faber 1997:12-13); and the 
treatment of dual and — pseudo-dual, more 
developed in Arabic than in any other Semitic 
language (Rets6 1995:190). 

Apart from the general Semitic drift, the 
Quran itself and grammatical treatises show a 
pre-Islamic language in evolution with many 
variants. For instance, Forms V tafa“ala and VI 
tafa‘ala alternated with itfa“al and itfa‘al forms, 
and Form VII infa‘ala was used as an alternative 
for the internal passive, as in modern dialects 
(Abd at-Tawwab 1980:14-17, 1987:47-493 
Rets6 1983; Abboud-Haggar 2003:149-150, 
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235). Sibawayhi’s Kitab examines the ‘accidents’ 
(add), i.e. the modifications in spoken language 
of the theoretically expected form, mentioning a 
series of phonological, morphological, and syn- 
tactic variants (Blanc 1979:1 58-161, 172-173). 

Pre-Islamic colloquial varieties also show ele- 
ments of accommodation between dialects as a 
result of contacts between speakers of different 
dialects of the same language, as well as adapta- 
tion of loanwords to the Arabic language, mainly 
from Persian. These elements, like the use of 
hamza and of the verb ra’a ‘to see’, are present 
in many sources, including the Qur’an (‘Abd 
at-Tawwab 1980:17-20; Blanc 1979:159-160, 
162-163; Garcia Yebra 1982:333-341). 

Although research on this topic has not 
reached any definitive conclusion, scholars have 
pointed out the effects of contact between Arabs 
of the south, the Qahtan descendants or 
Yemenis (who were in contact with another 
Semitic language, South-Arabian), and Arabs of 
the north, the ‘Adnan descendants, the Arabs 
par excellence. This contact was possible in 
the pre-Islamic period because of migration 
from north to south, when the south was pros- 
perous, and vice versa, when the south declined 
and commerce attracted southern Arabs to the 
north (Robin 1992:71-88; Dayf 1988:5 5-66; 
al-Mayyah 2003:67-79; Rets6 2003:34-40). 
Linguistic effects of the contact between these 
two groups are to be taken into consideration 
when speaking about the nature of the exported 
colloquial varieties because they are reflected in 
Neo-Arabic features (at-Ta“an 1978:203-232; 
Ghul 1993; Corriente 1992:26-27; Diem 1979: 
18-41; Ingham 1982:26-32). 

On the eve of the Arab expansion, a supra- 
tribal linguistic variety used in poetry — and then 
in the revealed text of the Our’dn — was part of 
the linguistic reality in the Arabian Peninsula in 
pre-Islamic times (at-Tikriti 2003:104). There is 
no general agreement about the origin of that 
variety, called > poetic koine or Qur’ano-poetic 
koine (Versteegh 1993:66). If we were to follow 
Taha Husayn’s thesis (1927), we would have to 
say that most pre-Islamic Jahiliyya poetry is 
mainly an artificial post-Islamic fabrication of 
grammarians and is not at all representative of 
pre-Islamic Arabic. The only authentic source 
for knowing the linguistic situation of that 
period is the Qur’anic text, revealed and con- 
served in the Qurays linguistic variety (Husayn 
1927:92-111; Hopkins 1984: xxxviii-xi). 
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It should be mentioned that the term ‘koine’ - 
traditionally used to designate the linguistic 
poetic variety elevated to the highest rank, as the 
linguistic variety of the Qur’an, normalized by 
grammarians and considered the literary lan- 
guage of Arabia, the ‘arabiyya, Classical Arabic 
— is in itself a problematic linguistic issue. Many 
Orientalists have questioned the accuracy of this 
notion in the case of Arabic (Rabin 195 5:24; 
Cohen 1962:119-120). 

Whether it was originally derived from an 
existing tribal dialect, that of Qurays, or 
whether it was from the start a formal or poetic 
variety separate from all the dialects, most schol- 
ars seem to concur that the poetic-Qur’anic 
koine never formed the spoken vernacular of 
any Arabic-speaking group, either before or 
after Muhammad. The koine, “a language of 
poets, made for the poets and comprehended by 
themselves above all” (Brockelmann, cited in 
Zwettler 1978:101), had never been the collo- 
quial mother tongue of anybody in Arabia and 
had to be acquired like a foreign idiom (Rabin 
I9§1:17, 1955:19-23; Anis 1965:84). 


3. GENESIS AND FORMATION OF 
NEoO-ARABIC 


The formation of Neo-Arabic has to be consid- 
ered in two areas, the Arabian Peninsula, cradle 
of the Arabic language, and the area outside it. 
Corriente’s thesis from the 1970s advocates a 
common commercial urban spoken Arabic vari- 
ety — labeled ‘commercial koine’ - which began 
before Islam and continued its natural evolution 
after the expansion. Probably a product of lin- 
guistic contact between pre-Islamic Arab tribes 
settled in the vicinity of Aramaean population, 
the Nabat or ’Anbat, this koine developed in the 
nabati small trade settlements in north Arabia, 
the Syrian desert, down to the sawdd al-Iraq 
and the area between Kuifa and Basra in 
Mesopotamia (Rets6 2003:375—-382). Its speak- 
ers lived in cities — which is why it is also 
described as an urban or badari variety — and 
were systematically dubbed ‘ula ‘persons 
unable to speak pure Arabic’. This commercial 
spoken koine, attested in pre-Islamic docu- 
ments, arose with almost complete loss of de- 
clension. Diem, through his studies on the 
Nabatean area, situated the loss of case ending 
as early as the late 2nd century C.E. (1973: 
234). This koine is considered to have been the 
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forerunner of current spoken varieties. Accord- 
ing to Corriente, this spoken variety, due to its 
commercial importance, and its business contact 
with the west Hijazi area, began expanding and 
‘contaminating’ the spoken varieties of those 
areas. Meanwhile, the east Arabian population 
resisted this expansion for some time, but finally 
adopted it (Corriente 1971-1972, notes 4 and 8, 
1973-1974:63, 1976:75, 87-89). A similar 
conclusion was reached by Janssens (1972) who 
argued on the basis of Ferguson’s (1959) koine 
material, that a spoken koine originated in the 
Mediterranean area before Islam — the nabati 
area — and expanded slowly among the sedenta- 
rized Bedouin in western Arabia and then 
among the eastern nomad tribes. Janssens 
(1972:9-16) asserts that the spoken koine bore 
Eastern and Western Arabian features. Both 
Corriente and Janssens hold that the modern 
colloquials developed from this spoken koine. 
A second theory is Ferguson’s (1959) concept 
of a military koine, originating after the Arab 
expansion in the military camps. The existence 
of this koine had already been assumed by Fiick 
(1955:7) who thought, contrary to Ferguson’s 
thesis, that it was the basis of Classical Arabic. 
Ferguson believed that diachronic dialectology 
should study the growth of partial differences at 
the expense of similarities and the increase of 
partial similarities at the expense of differences 
(Weinreich 1977:309, 314). He listed 14 com- 
mon features between Arabic dialects (1997c: 
55-68). The language exported by Arabs, which 
spread all over most of the Islamic world in the 
first centuries of the Islamic era, was a relatively 
homogeneous koine, totally different from the 
traditional poetic koine (Ferguson 1959: n. 4). It 
was a new language variety, not based on the 
dialect of a single locality, which developed as a 
conversational form of Arabic just after the con- 
quest, although, as he admits, it seems highly 
probable that the origin of this koine lies before 
the great expansion of Arabic. For Ferguson, 
this spoken koine existed side by side with the 
standardized variety, even at the time of 
Muhammad, and diverged in many parts of 
Arabia from the standard ‘arabiyya, which 
implies the kind of diglossia that exists nowa- 
days in Arabic-speaking countries (Ferguson 
1959, 1996), although he admits that evidence 
of such continuation on any large scale is hard to 
confirm. Followed mainly by Janssens and 
Fischer, Ferguson’s structural approach — which 
was greatly criticized (Blau 1981:14-17) —- 
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reached a new conclusion: modern dialects were 
generated from a spoken koine which existed in 
pre-Islamic Arabia and was stressed as post- 
Islamic dialects (Janssens 1972:16-18). Fischer 
regards this post-Islamic koine as a ‘proto Neo- 
Arabic’ variety, which could explain —- if 
confirmed by more historical-comparative stud- 
ies — similarities between Neo-Arabic dialects, 
especially those spoken in the central area of the 
Arabic-speaking world (Fischer 1995:85—86). 
Agreement exists that post-Islamic Arabian 
peninsular spoken varieties, urban or Bedouin, 
slowly changed to such an extent that, by the 
toth century, Arabic grammarians were alarmed 
by operated changes among their people and 
complained that nobody spoke Arabic correctly; 
grammatical treatises are full of anecdotes about 
Arabs who made grammatical errors > labn 
(Owens 1988:21-28; al-Farra’, Mudakkar 24). 
The same language variation was present among 
the Arabs who conquered new territories. 
Outside the Arabian Peninsula two poles 
should be considered: the Arab contingents and 
vernacular populations. Scholars who admit the 
existence of spoken pre-Islamic varieties differ- 
ent from Classical Arabic, whether emerging 
from a leveled koine (like Corriente, Janssens, 
Ferguson, and Fischer) or from a non-specified 
situation (like Rabin) reached the evident con- 
clusion that Arabs established in the newly con- 
quered land spoke the same speech varieties they 
used before taking part in these ‘military-like’ 
campaigns (Shaban 1971:34-35). Each variety 
bore all or part of the features described above: 
loss of declension and mood endings, certain 
evolutions proper to all Semitic languages, and 
special tribal isoglosses, probably leveled before 
the expansion in urban hadari varieties or lev- 
eled after it in military camps - Basra, Kifa, 
al-Fustat, or al-Qadisiyya — transformed, a few 
years later, in active urban nuclei (Pellat 
1953:125). The evolution of these spoken vari- 
eties continued and established the basis of spo- 
ken varieties which were to constitute, over 
time, the colloquial varieties of the area with its 
differentiating features. This explains the simi- 
larities between contemporary dialects even 
when they are geographically very distant from 
one another (Owens forthcoming: “the statisti- 
cal similarities between Uzbekistan Arabic and 
western Sudanic Arabic are due to a common 
pre-diaspora ancestor on the Arabian penin- 
sula”), with no possibility of applying the dialec- 
tological theory of dialect continuum and wave 
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diffusion (Hudson 1996:3 5-36, 39-41). Actu- 
ally, as suggested by Diem (1979:63), the begin- 
ning of Neo-Arabic was much more influenced 
by the proper evolution of Arabic than by sub- 
strata of the conquered populations. 

Although Arab tribes, mostly southern Arabs, 
settled in the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates 
in Mesopotamia and the Nile in Egypt, as well as 
in East Africa during Roman times and had com- 
mercial activities until the 2nd century C.E. (al- 
Jamili 2003:94), no linguistic influence was left. 
So when Arabs expanded outside the limits of the 
Arabian desert, comprising the Syrian desert and 
Mesopotamia — geographical precision is impor- 
tant because in the north of the peninsula, as is 
historically known, Arab tribes lived in contact 
with Persian and Aramaean populations and 
might have participated in the expansion — they 
arrived in totally non-Arabic speaking societies. 

For Fick and others supporting his views, 
who believe that Arabs, as a whole, reached new 
territories speaking the Classical variety or 
Classical-like varieties, these non-Arab popula- 
tions, who came into contact with Arab con- 
querors, initiated and caused the deterioration 
of language purity and, most importantly, they 
were the origin of the formation of dialects. 
Following this view, conquered populations are 
to be socially divided into a high class and a low 
class: the former came into direct contact with 
the new masters and began to distort Arabic on 
phonetic and grammatical levels, which led 
grammarians to write their treatises to protect 
the language of the Ouran from corruption. 
The latter class, a low social stratum mainly con- 
stituted by prisoners of war and manumitted 
slaves, adopted a low variety of spoken Arabic 
without declension, which was the beginning of 
the dialects that arose in urban Muslim cities, 
each with its own properties (Fiick 1955:8-11). 
This is how — ‘Middle Arabic’ literature 
emerged as the conquered population ignored 
the conquerors’ Classical Arabic, mostly due to 
their incapacity to cope with the synthetic (non- 
analytic) type of Arabic language (Blau 1981: 
1-18). In this view, Neo-Arabic emerged from 
Classical Arabic and non-Arabic populations 
were the origin of the dialects. 

This position led to another thesis based on 
the same supposition: the genesis of dialects 
built on a ‘pidgin-like’ lingua franca, proposed 
by Fick (1955:8-11) and reinforced by Ver- 
steegh (1984), a sort of pidgin-Arabic, similar to 
pidgin-English, which arose as a consequence of 
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the difficulties inherent in learning a totally dif- 
ferent language. A pidgin is a language variety 
created when speakers of one language, for com- 
mercial reasons, come into contact with speak- 
ers of another and neither knows the other’s 
language (> pidginization). It is the imperfect 
version of the language of the stronger, usually 
the incoming population. Creolization of a pid- 
gin takes place when it becomes the native lan- 
guage of a new generation, the shared home 
language and mother tongue of children, who 
later tend to normalize their language in a 
process called decreolization (Jespersen 1964: 
216-236; Fasold 1990:180-220). This theory, 
based on the homogeneity of the exported lan- 
guage and its atomization in pidgins, reached 
this conclusion: Arabic was pidginized, cre- 
olized, and then decreolized (Versteegh 1984), a 
theory that has met much criticism because it 
goes against the observed uniformity between 
neo-Arabic dialects (Fischer 199 5:76-78). 

For the other scholars, who took into consid- 
eration pre-Islamic spoken varieties introduced 
by Arabs, vernacular non-Arab populations 
began a long and slow process of coexistence 
and contact between their vernacular language 
and Arabic with linguistic consequences that 
varied from one locality to another, depending 
on the local conditions (Jespersen 1964:201; 
Weinreich 1974:1-70). 

Conquered populations exerted a subtle and 
gradual influence on the spoken variety, i.e. 
dialects established in the area, as vernacular 
populations abandoned their original language 
and adopted that of the conquerors. During 
this process, linguistically known as substratal 
influence, people kept many of their speech- 
habits, especially with regard to articulation and 
accent, even while using mainly the vocabulary 
of the new language, which in turn was tinged 
to a large extent by the old language (Jespersen 
I1964:191-192, 200-201). In this way the 
indigenous populations affected not the genesis 
but the beginning and evolution of Arabic 
dialects. 

The future of the process as a whole, generally 
called ‘Arabicization’ — which is not yet finished, 
as stated by Fischer (1995:77) — depended on 
many extra-linguistic conditions, but each case 
needs to be examined individually. Nevertheless, 
on the whole, it can be said that the conquered 
populations — Aramaeans (in Iraq and Syria- 
Lebanon-Palestine), Berbers (Maghreb), Copts 
(Egypt), Iberians (in the Iberian Peninsula) or 
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Persians (Persia) — followed the same path, 
although reaching different results. To some 
degree, they all affected the already shaped collo- 
quial variety - or varieties — introduced by the 
Arabs (Diem 1979). An example is that of the 
Mozarabes in > al-Andalus, who from the very 
beginning made an effort to learn Arabic and 
shaped a bilingual society (Millet-Gérard 1984: 
49-53; Zwartjes 1997:5-22). 

In addition, these conquered populations, 
which in the second generation became muwal- 
laduin as they converted to Islam, took part in a 
process which was already on its way among the 
Arabic-speaking population: the formation of 
Middle Arabic literature. Like Arabs, they began 
to aspire to a correct use of Classical Arabic - 
which has never lost its supremacy; on the con- 
trary, it gained in importance — and began using 
the same grammatical errors, but certainly to a 
much higher degree. For both Arabs and muwal- 
ladun, Classical Arabic was an_ artificial, 
acquired language (Carter 1972:92). 


4. CONCLUSION 


The process, not only of Arabicization of the 
conquered population but also of language vari- 
ation among the Arabs, progressed slowly dur- 
ing the first centuries of Islam (Garbell [1958: 
303-306] proposed a possible evolution of the 
entire phonological/phonetic system although 
the dates are to be revised). This led to the for- 
mation of different types of Arabic colloquial 
varieties, each with its proper features. By the 
toth century, dialectal areas were already 
shaped as al-Muqaddasi described them in 985 
C.E. in his geographical treatise (Fiick 195 5:143). 
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(La Complutense University) 


Diathesis 
1. DEFINITION 


Diathesis can be defined as the syntactic rela- 
tionship between the verbal core of a sentence 
and its nominal constituents, i.e. the verbal pred- 
icate and the parts of speech directly relating to 
it, mainly subject and object. The relationship 
encompasses both semantic and morphosyntac- 
tic categories. A verbal sememe may thus auto- 
matically imply a series of nominal complements 
which differ in number and semantic content 
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depending on the semantic class of the verb. 
Such nominal complements are named by some 
linguists ‘actants’. 

Thus, for instance, a verbal sememe meaning 
‘to rain’ (= the falling of rain) does not normally 
imply any nominal sememe or actant (Miklosich 
1883:1-7). A sememe meaning ‘to fall’ generates 
one nominal actant: ‘a thing falls’. A sememe 
meaning ‘to hit’ generates two nominal actants: 
‘the man hit the thief’. The sememe ‘to give’ may 
generate three: ‘the woman gave the book to the 
man’. It is immediately seen that the nominal 
actants may have different semantic properties. 
The nominal actant in the second example, ‘the 
thing’, can be said to have the same semantic 
properties or rather, fulfil the same semantic role 
as ‘the book’ in the fourth example, i.e. an object 
being affected by surrounding events designated 
by the verbal sememe. The first actant in the 
three latter examples has a similar semantic role: 
agent, or source of a verbally designated process 
or event. In the three latter cases it is obvious 
that there is a hierarchy between the actants as 
shown by the fact that usually the verb generates 
the first actant, the ‘subject’, but not necessarily 
the other(s), the ‘first and second objects’. The 
one-actant verbs, i.e. those which only generate 
one actant, a ‘subject’, are inherently intransitive 
verbs, whereas those with two or more actants 
are transitive ones. 

A special case of diathesis is when two of the 
nominal actants are coreferential, as in ‘the 
mother washed the child’ and ‘the mother 
washed herself’. The second actant in both 
examples has the same position in the hierarchy 
but refers to different things, in the second case 
back to the first actant. The term ‘reflexive 
construction’ should be reserved for this case. 
This designation is also often used for some 
inherently intransitive as well as intransiti- 
vized transitives due to the fact that many 
languages use a similar morphological or syn- 
tactic marking of them. Yet, it is wise to keep all 
three apart. 

The different semantic roles of the nominal 
actants and the relationship between them and 
the verbal core is marked in various ways on the 
morphosyntactic level of the language, and lan- 
guages show great variation in how they handle 
this. The means used are mainly of three kinds: 
verbal agreement, word-order, and case-mark- 
ing. Many languages, including Arabic, have a 
combination of all three. 
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2. DIATHETIC CHANGES 


It is possible to change the ‘normal’ diathetic 
structure of a verbal sentence according to refer- 
ential and contextual factors. It is, for instance, 
possible to leave out the first actant of most 
verbs if the context allows this. A sentence like 
‘there will be dancing tonight’ implies the 
process designated by the verb, but a speci- 
fication of the first actant is left out. In such 
a case, many languages choose not to generate 
any first actant or ‘subject’ at all. Many lan- 
guages generate a ‘dummy subject’ like English 
‘it’ or ‘there’. In a similar way one can state 
‘there was fighting in the street last night’, using 
a two-actant verb implying the process but with- 
out mentioning the source or the agent. These 
‘subjectless sentences’ resemble sentences con- 
taining verbs like ‘to rain’, the difference being 
that in the latter the absence of the first actant is 
inherent, whereas in the former it is generated 
by the context. 

Another case is when the second actant is not 
generated with verbs which may have it, like ‘he 
hit’ (= ‘he did not caress’), ‘she gave’ (= ‘she did 
not sell’). This process may be called intransi- 
tivization, distinguishing it from the inherent 
intransitive verbs = one-actant verbs. Many lan- 
guages tend to employ in such cases the same 
devices as with the pure reflexive verbs, although 
not consistently. These cases where the full pos- 
sible actant structure is not realized often receive 
special kinds of syntactic and/or morphological 
marking. A two- or three-actant verb may gen- 
erate the second actant but not the first. In many 
languages, including Arabic, an expression like 
‘the murder of a man happened yesterday’ may 
be construed with a finite verb rather than a 
noun, ‘murder’. Absence of the first actant is 
marked in different ways, one of which includes 
the traditional passive construction (Rets6 
1982- 1983). This passive construction has the 
following properties: (a) the first actant of a two- 
or three-actant verb is absent; (b) the second or 
third actant is moved upward in the hierarchy 
assuming the morphological (case-marking) and 
syntactic (determining verbal agreement) prop- 
erties of the first actant; and (c) the role of the 
new first actant in the diathesis is marked mor- 
phologically or syntactically by a change in the 
verb. The absence of the first actant may be con- 
ditioned by many factors: the first actant is 
unknown, the speaker does not want to specify 
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it, it is a general agent (people, usually, etc.), or 
it is recoverable from the context. 

From this construction should be distin- 
guished the one where the first actant reappears 
in the sentence as an adverbial complement, the 
so-called agent construction. This is also a dia- 
thetic change whereby the first actant is not 
absent but moved downward in the hierarchy, 
its former place now being occupied by the sec- 
ond actant. Unlike the preceding construction, 
this one is a device for >  topicalization or 
thematization (— theme/rheme) of a constituent 
in the sentence. The term passive construction is 
usually employed for both, but it should be kept 
in mind that they are two different diathetical 
constructions. 

Another diathetic construction is the > 
causative. This implies the adding of a new first 
actant to a diathetical structure: ‘the tree falls’ > 
‘the man felled the tree’; ‘the woman wrote a let- 
ter’ > ‘the man had the woman write a letter’. 
The addition of a new first actant moves the 
original first actant one step downward in the 
hierarchy transforming it into a second actant, 
an ‘object’. A causative of the three-actant verb 
thus transforms it into a four-actant one. Closely 
related to the causative is the factitive which 
is the transformation of a nominal sememe to 
a verbal one by adding an agent, as when the 
adjective ‘thick’ is verbalized into ‘thicken’ = 
‘make thick’ by the addition of a new first 
actant. 


3. DIATHESIS IN ARABIC 


The most important diathetical categories in 
Arabic are: 


(1) the — passive construction, i.e. the case 
where the absent first actant is replaced by 
the second, ‘disguised’ morphologically and 
syntactically as a first actant; 

(2) the passive construction with agent exten- 
sion, i.e. a topicalization device; 

(3) ‘the subjectless sentence’, i.e. the case when 
the first actant is absent, not being replaced 
by any other constituent; 

(4) the causative/factitive construction, i.e. when 
a new first actant is added. 


All forms of Arabic show similar patterns in han- 
dling diathesis and diathetic changes, which it 
shares with the other ancient Semitic languages as 
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part of the common heritage. There is, however, 
considerable morphological variation in marking 
different kinds of diathetical structures. To the 
oldest devices belong the use of the t-element, 
prefixed or infixed to the verbal root, which prob- 
ably originally marked intransitivization. Thus, 
for instance, the frequent opposition between 
Forms II and V often exhibits the distinction two- 
actant verb-intransitivized two-actant verb, like 
rakkaz- ‘to concentrate (something)’, tarakkaz- 
‘to concentrate (oneself), Rabbar- ‘to increase’, 
‘to magnify (something)’, takabbar- ‘to be proud, 
haughty’. This pattern is old (even if the examples 
may not be). 

Another ancient diathetical marking is the - 
prefix of Form VII. This seems to be an ancient 
morpheme marking verbs of the type ‘fall’ with 
a non-agentive first actant. This explains its 
occurrence in verbs like -nfajar- ‘to explode’, 
-ntalaq-, ‘to emanate, sweep along’, -nqata‘— ‘to 
break [intr.]’, where we may have traces of its 
original function, which may be seen operating 
in, e.g., Akkadian and Ethio-Semitic. The t- and 
n- morphemes are found with these functions in 
all documented forms of Arabic. In the above- 
mentioned functions they are hardly productive 
any longer. Both morphemes are, however, 
widely used in the spoken forms of Arabic mark- 
ing the verb in a passive construction (1 and 2) 
as well as in a subjectless sentence (3). Their 
function as markers of verbs in the passive con- 
struction is explicable from the intransitive char- 
acter of their original function. Both verbs with 
the m-morpheme and with the z-morpheme were 
originally intransitives and mostly still are. 

The use of n- and t-forms in the passive con- 
struction and subjectless sentences is found in 
the arabiyya as well, but to a much lesser degree 
than in the dialects, since the arabiyya has 
another device for this kind of verbal marking, 
viz. the so-called ‘inner passive’. This is an 
Ablaut-like device marking the verb in a passive 
or subjectless construction by a vowel sequence 
different from the one in an active construction 
(— apophony). In the arabiyya, this is the regu- 
lar marking of the verb both in subjectless 
sentences and passive constructions. In the 
Ablaut-system the finite verb in an active con- 
struction has several different vowel patterns 
depending on form and tense, whereas the verb 
in a passive construction always has the same 
vowel sequence. In the perfect there is -w- in all 
syllables except the last: gata‘/quti‘-, Sarib- 
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/surib-, kabbar-/kubbir-, (i)staktab-/(u)stuktib-. 
The imperfect has -a- in all syllables except the 
first (= the marker of the person): yagta/yuqta‘, 
yasrab-/yusrab-, yukabbir-/yukabbar-, yastak- 
tib-/yustaktab-. The difference in marking of the 
verb in a passive construction is one of the most 
salient differences between the arabiyya and the 
modern spoken dialects of Arabic, even if some 
dialects (Central Arabia, the Gulf region, 
Yemen, Mauritania) have developed similar sys- 
tems that operate parallel to the ¢- and n- forms. 
Historically, the Ablaut-marking of the verb in 
the passive construction in the arabiyya is prob- 
ably connected with the morphology of seman- 
tically stative verbs in general, since their 
common syntactic characteristic is intransitivity. 
A small group of statives in fact shows the same 
morphology: hudil-/yuhdal- ‘to be/become mea- 
gre’. Sometimes the difference between ¢- and 
n- forms in their old function and the ablaut of 
the passive construction can be exploited: 
(i)nhazama I-jaysu ‘the army fled’; hbuzima 
L-jaysu ‘the army was put to flight’. In Modern 
Standard Arabic, especially in newspaper style, 
an analytic passive construction consisting of 
the (intransitive) verb tamm- + a verbal noun 
(masdar) as subject is frequently found: tamma 
>i‘damu taldtati’asxds ’amsi ‘three persons were 
executed yesterday’ (Holes 1995:257-260). 


4. THE PASSIVE CONSTRUCTION 
(= I AND 2) 


Both the @rabiyya and the dialects have a pas- 
sive construction with and without agent exten- 
sion. The former is, however, of lower frequency 
in Arabic than in European languages. Accord- 
ing to Classical Arabic grammar, agent exten- 
sion does not (or rather should not) exist at all, 
which lies behind the designation for the passive 
construction: majhul ‘unknown’, i.e., a verb of 
which the agent (— fail ‘subject, first actant’) is 
unknown. It is also often claimed that the t- and 
n- form cannot be used in passive constructions 
in the arabiyya, which, however, is not quite 
correct. Passive constructions with agent exten- 
sion do occur in all periods of Arabic, from the 
Quran and early poetry to Modern Standard 
Arabic, e.g. ’urdi‘na bibd ‘we were nursed by 
her’, subigtu bihi ‘I was left behind by him’, 
(a)lladina yus alina lahu ‘those who were asked 
by him’ (cf. Q. 2/178; Rets6 1983:29, n.2). In 
Modern Standard Arabic agent phrases are quite 
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common, introduced by min, li-, min qibal, min 
janib, or ‘ala yad. Their increased frequency 
compared to earlier stages is mainly due to 
influence from English and French. Analysis of 
the context of passive constructions in Arabic 
shows clearly that the first actant is often absent 
not only because it is unkown. In the dialects, 
too, agent extension occurs: hada nbabar 
min jamalha ‘he was blinded by her beauty’ 
(Palestine, Bir Zeit); ssaltan tattar biya ‘the sul- 
tan was impressed by this’ (Baghad Jewish); 
nabna natsarraf fikon ‘we are honored by you’ 
(Damascus). The morphology of the verb in the 
passive construction in the dialects differs. It is 
remarkably uniform as far as the derived Forms 
IL and III are concerned. These generally add the 
t-morpheme in the passive construction, i.e., 
Forms V and VI. The verbs of Form I show three 
main variants with different geographical distri- 
bution. Almost all dialects of the Arabian 
Peninsula as well as Syria-Mesopotamia use the 
n-form, i.e. Form VII. Only in some regions in 
Yemen a form with a f-infix, i.e. Form VIII, is 
used. The n-form also has a wide distribution in 
North Africa where, however, some regions, viz. 
northern Tunisia, northwestern Morocco, parts 
of the Nile valley including Cairo, use a ¢t- 
prefixed form of Form I. In many areas there are 
isolated cases of the Ablaut variety limited to 
certain lexemes like gitil ‘he was killed’. In the 
poetic language of the Bedouin in Arabia these 
forms have a wider distribution and may be used 
as free variants to the t- and n- formations in oral 
poetry (> Najdi Arabic). It is doubtful whether 
these are regularly used in the normal spoken 
language. The dialect of — Hassaniyya in 
Mauritania has an apophonic system in passive 
contructions, too. It does, however, also employ 
the ¢- and n- forms in the same function. 
Analytic passive constructions consisting of an 
auxiliary verb + a passive participle are docu- 
mented in at least some dialects, but their 
frequency and function have not yet been stud- 
ied: rah marmi fi l-ard ‘he was thrown to the 
ground’ (Cairo). 


5. SUBJECTLESS SENTENCES (=3) 


The verb in a subjectless sentence shows the 
same morphology as in the passive construction 
and is probably influenced by the latter since the 
passive construction is a far more frequent 
phenomenon than the subjectless one. This is 
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also why the subjectless sentence is sometimes 
called ‘impersonal passive’. The @rabiyya may, 
however, use an ‘active’ form for inherently 
subjectless constructions with ‘meteorological 
verbs’ (cf. Miklosich 1883:43-46): wa-lakinna 
lyawma I-ladi fthi xaraja lutu min suduma 
-amtara naran wa-kibritan min as-sama@i (Luke 
17:29) ‘on the day when Lot went out from 
Sodom it rained fire and sulphur from heaven’. 
With a normal transitive verb the use of a sub- 
jectless construction with the verb in the same 
form as with a passive construction is occasion- 
ally found in the arabiyya: wa-yuxraju labu 
yawma I|-qiyamati kitaban ‘on the day of resur- 
rection a book will be brought to him’. This 
is a variant reading of Q. 17/14, where the 
Vulgate has an active construction: nuxriju 
‘we will bring out’. The second actant, the accu- 
sative object, remains in the a-case, the normal 
appearance of the second actant. The third 
actant, the ‘dative object’, is introduced by the 
preposition /i-. 

The subjectless construction is quite frequent 
with intransitive verbs, i.e. one-actant verbs, 
where it is usually the equivalent of construc- 
tions with ‘dummy’ subjects like ‘they’, ‘one’, 
‘man’ in Western European languages (cf. Mik- 
losich 1883:58-64). There seems to be a rule 
that this construction should have an adver- 
bial/prepositional complement of some kind: 
furiba bibi ‘there was rejoicing over it’ (with first 
actant: fariba bibi ‘he rejoiced over it’); sira ila 
lirdq ‘there was a journey to Iraq’, ‘someone 
went to Iraq’ (with first actant: sara ila I-iraq 
‘he went to Iraq’). 

The Arabic dialects have the same construc- 
tion but with a different kind of marking of the 
verb. Subjectless contructions in the dialects 
tend to occur in certain standing expressions, 
very often with a negation: hal-bét ma-yinsikin 
bi ‘this house is inhabitable’ (Baghdad Muslim), 
bantale‘ asstub ‘is it possible to ascend to the ter- 
race?’ (Aleppo). In both cases, the absent actant 
of an intransitive verb is marked in the verb by 
the m-morpheme. The active forms of the verbs 
would be yiskin and yatlaS respectively. The 
subjectless construction is also found with tran- 
sitives but is much rarer and possibly belongs to 
literary style: wa-yza balbab byanda” ‘immedi- 
ately they knocked on the door’ (Damascus, lit- 
erary). A case standing between construction (1) 
and (2) is the one where a verb with marking of 
subjectlessness or passive construction has a 
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clause as its complement, e.g.: ma yindiri rah 
yistigil lo yibqa, ‘it is not known if he is going to 
resign or stay (Baghdad M)’; ttesbab-li bab 
kanet mesduda ‘I thought [lit. ‘it seemed to me’| 
that the door was closed’ (Morocco). It is not 
possible to determine whether the clause com- 
plement should be seen as the subject (first 
actant) to the verb or as an object complement 
(second actant). Another construction difficult 
to analyze is with the verb ‘to say’ in the mean- 
ing ‘to call by name’: yangalhom ‘eylt ‘abdalla 
‘they were called the family of ‘Abdallah’ 
(Jordan, Ajarma), where it is uncertain whether 
the name should be seen as the subject to a verb 
in a passive construction, or as a complement to 
a subjectless verb. 


6. THE CAUSATIVE/FACTITIVE (= 4) 


The — causative is a productive category in all 
known forms of Arabic. In the @rabiyya it is 
usually marked by Form IV of the verb, which in 
the perfect is characterized by a prefix a- and in 
the imperfect by the vowel-sequence w-i. A differ- 
ence between the arabiyya and the dialects is 
that in the latter this form either is of low fre- 
quency or absent altogether. It seems to be used 
only in some dialects of the badawi-type. In- 
stead, most dialects employ Form II as causative 
to Form I. This usage is not unknown in the 
‘arabiyya, but seems limited to some lexemes. As 
in many other languages, the factitive in Arabic 
has the property of often being the verbalization 
not only of an adjective but also of a stative verb. 
An adjective like kabir ‘big’, which may stand as 
a predicate in a non-verbal sentence has a verbal 
equivalent, which may replace a non-verbal sen- 
tence with a finite verb, which is syntactically 
intransitive (no second actant): kabur-, ‘to 
be/become big’. In opposition to this stands a 
factitive verb kabbar- ‘to make big’, which 
implies the addition of a new first actant and the 
transformation of the original one into a second 
actant, i.e. an object (Rets6 1989:48-52). Both 
Forms II and IV are used for both causative and 
factitive in the @rabiyya, whereas most dialects 
have Form II for both. 
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In Arabic lexicography this term indicates ‘(a 
word) having two mutually exclusive meanings’ 
(pl. °addad). The compilations concerning the 
’addad pertain to the activity of collecting every 
aspect of the Arabic language undertaken by 
philologists from the end of 2nd/8th century 
onwards. The case of the’adddd, according to the 
Arab philologists, is a particular instance of the 
lexical category of the > mustarak ‘the common 
one’, i.e. homonymous polysemic words, such as 
‘ayn ‘eye’, ‘source’, ‘coin’, and so on (cf. as-Suyiuti 
[d. 9114/1505], Muzhir I, 369-386), which in this 
particular case, have contradictory meanings, 
e.g. jawn which means ‘white’ and ‘black’, or 
jalal ‘momentous matter’ and ‘trifle’. Words of 
this kind are few, according to Ibn al’Anbari ([d. 
328/940] ’Adddd 6); this author, too, explicitly 
places the *addad within the frame of the 
homonymous polysemic words, which can be 
understood only by means of their linguistic 
(or, in poetry, literary) context (Ibn al-Anbari, 
>Addad 4-5). The first scholar to whom a Kitab 
al-addad is ascribed is Qutrub (d. 206/821). 
During the 3rd/9th century, several books on the 
same subject are recorded, and of these at least 
six have been edited. Works on ’addad have con- 
tinued to be written till our time (cf. "Ahmad 
1989:53-57; Al Yasin [1985] reports a list of 33 
authors). The great interest this issue raises 
is explained by some scholars, such as Kamal 
(1967:62), as a reply to the attacks coming in 
particular from the Su‘abites, who criticized the 
Arabic language for exhibiting a phenomenon 
leading to obscurity and misunderstanding (cf. 
for instance Ibn al-Anbari, "Adddd 1-2; Kofler 
1931-1932:389). 

Lists of the early edited works on ’adddd are 
found in Cohen (1961) and Weil (1960). Since 
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then, other works have been edited, namely 
those of "Aba ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838), at-Tawwazi, 
(d. 233/847), “Abu t-Tayyib al-Lugawi (d. 3 51/ 
962), Ibn ad-Dahhan (d. 569/1174), and al- 
Muniéi (d. roo1/1593); chapters on this topic 
are found in general works on linguistic or 
lexicographical questions, such as as-Suyiti’s 
Muzhir (I, 387-402), which reports examples of 
?addad taken not only from specific works but 
also from very different literary sources. 

Some of the works on ’adddd, especially the 
later ones, such as those of as-Sagani, Ibn ad- 
Dahhan, or al-Munsi, are mere lists of words 
collected from previous sources, arranged in 
alphabetical order, without Sawahid ‘textual evi- 
dence’. Early works are also lists, but they pres- 
ent extensive discussion of the meanings of 
the words in their different poetic or Qur’anic 
contexts. As-Sijistani (d. ca. 255/869) shows 
(Adddd 72) clearly the turn of mind which gov- 
erns these early compilations: to clarify to non- 
Arab Muslims the exact meaning of each 
Qur’anic passage. Since a Qur’anic passage must 
have a dogmatically unambiguous meaning, 
a verb such as danna cannot mean ‘to presume’ 
in those passages where an article of faith is con- 
cerned, as in Q. 72/12, Q. 18/53, or Q. 69/20; 
therefore, danna is given the didd meaning of 
‘to doubt’ and ‘to be sure’ (cf. Ibn al-~Anbari, 
>Addad 14-15; Kofler 1931-193 2:391-392). 

As’Al Yasin (1979:162) points out, later on a 
trend to fill out the collections led authors to 
include among the ’adddd, all at the same level, 
words which only for metaphorical or stylistic 
reasons could be used with two opposite mean- 
ings, or words coming from different readings of 
the Ouran (as-Sijistani, "Adddd 203), or from 
two different forms of a verb. Ibn al-Anbari dis- 
agrees with Qutrub’s opinions, when the latter 
lists among the ’addad words like rab‘ ‘dwelling’ 
and rab‘a ‘quick pace’ (Ibn al-Anbari, *Addad 
3.66) or xadimat an-na‘l ‘[the lace of| the sandal 
became cut’ and ’axdamtu-hd ‘I repaired it’ 
(Adddd 371), because each of the two items has 
its own single meaning; or words such as hirfa 
‘wealth’ and ‘poverty’, because the second 
meaning is used only by the common people 
(Adddad 366). 

According to Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004, Sahibi 
117) and Ibn Sida (d. 458/1066, Muxassas XIII, 
259), there are ‘people’ (mds) who deny the exis- 
tence of the ’addad, and according to al-Jawaliqi 
(d. 539/1144, Sarh 251), who agrees with them, 
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they are al-muhaqqiquna ‘the experts’ in Arabic. 
Ibn Faris, who affirms that he has written a book 
refuting this opinion, does not mention them, 
but we know from as-Suyuti (Muzhir I, 396) 
that Ibn Durustawayh (d. 346/957) composed 
a work entitled *Ibtal al-addad ‘Invalidation 
of the ’addad’. According to Weil (1960), al- 
Mubarrad (d. 286/900) also held this opinion, 
but this author himself (Md ttafaqa lafdu-hu wa- 
xtalafa mand-hu 3-11) seems to accept the 
common view, because he quotes, without men- 
tioning the phenomenon of the ’addad, the usual 
examples jalal, jawn, and danna. 

Many medieval Arab scholars, without deny- 
ing a phenomenon which in their opinion does 
not lead to ambiguity, owing to the particular 
structure of Arabic language (Ibn al-Anbari, 
?Addad 1-3), and which on the contrary shows 
its extensiveness and offers multifarious means 
of achieving a literary expression, emphasize the 
origin or the formation of the ’adddd and state 
that the original meaning of a didd was often 
one and the same, because the basic rule of the 
language is that each nominatum has its partic- 
ular noun (Ibn al’Anbari, "Adddad 8). Ta‘lab 
(d. 291/904), for instance, says (Ibn al Anbari, 
’Adddd 16) concerning danna that it indicates 
‘an inner speech’, which may prove to be true, so 
that the verb may receive the meaning ‘to be 
sure of’, or ‘to be uncertain’, hence the meaning 
‘to doubt’. The book gives many examples of 
this kind, e.g., ?Adddd 8) about sarim ‘day’ and 
‘night’ and ’Adddd 27) about gur’ ‘menstrua- 
tion’ and ‘state of purity [from a menstrua- 
tion]. Al-Jawaliqi (Sarh 251) quotes Ta‘lab’s 
remarks of the same genre, concerning tal ‘a ‘ele- 
vated ground’ and ‘depressed ground’ and jawn 
‘white’ and ‘black’, and throughout his chapter 
on this question (Sarb 251-257) al-Jawaliqi 
tries to demonstrate that words considered 
to have contradictory meanings do not in fact 
have them. 

Another argument lending support to those 
who are inclined to view one meaning only at the 
origin of a didd, is pointed out by those who 
remark that sometimes the two opposite mean- 
ings were attested in the dialect of two different 
Arab tribes and that they were combined after- 
wards, e.g. muSsdyib, which means ‘who strives 
[in fighting] in the dialect of Hudayl and ‘cau- 
tious, fearing’ in Najd (Ibn as-Sikkit [d. ca. 
244/858], “Addad, 193; see as-Sijistani, "Addad 
125; al-PAsmait [d. 213/828], *Addad 39), or 
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sajid, which means ‘erect, straight’ in the dialect 
of Tayy? and ‘inclined, bowed’ elsewhere (Ibn 
as-Sikkit, "Adddd 196; al-Asma‘l, ’Adddd 43; 
Ibn al-Anbari, “Adddd 294). Another reason 
mentioned is antiphrasis for rhetorical or 
apotropaic (ald jibat at-tafa@ul, Ibn al-Anbari, 
*Adddd 105, 267) reasons, e.g. mafdza, which 
means ‘place of perdition’ but which is also used 
to designate a ‘place of safety’ (Qutrub, ’Addad 
248; alPAsmait, *Addadd 38; Ibn as-Sikkit, 
?Addad 192; Ibn al-Anbari, *Adddd 104-105), 
salim ‘safe’, which means also ‘bitten, stung’ (as- 
Sijistani, "Adddd 99, 114; Ibn al-Anbari, ’Addad 
105; mafaza and salim often occur together). A 
survey of the various explications which can be 
given for the presence of a didd in the work of 
Arab medieval authors is found in °Al Yasin 
(1985). 

Contemporary Western essays on this phe- 
nomenon have tried, in various ways, to reduce 
the number of words viewed as having two 
opposite meanings and/or to find a general 
explanation for all or most of them, sometimes 
on the basis of more sociopsychological than 
linguistic considerations. Critical reviews are 
found in Weil (1960) and Cohen (1961); see also 
Reig (1971). An introduction to the subject of 
the ?adddd is also found in the articles collected 
by Charnay (1967). Bausani (1971) represents a 
commentary on this book; he distinguishes 
between the conscious use of ambivalent words, 
for rhetorical or philological purposes, and the 
possible existence of remnants of an ancient 
bipolarity in Arabic as well as in other lan- 
guages. In this case he points out the importance 
of the gestures that accompany the ambiguous 
words in some languages. Cohen (1967) empha- 
sizes the sociocultural importance of the 
reflections of Arab scholars on the question, 
which he considers more relevant than the lin- 
guistic reality of the ’addad. Gardet (1986) links 
the notions of didd, tadmin, taxrij, and muqabal 
in the frame of a ‘bipolarity’ of Arab thinking. 
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Diglossia 


In his 2001 inaugural speech at the 67th confer- 
ence of the Arabic Language Academy (19 
March-2 April), Sawqi Dayf, the president of 
the academy, openly accused the media of being 
carelessly oblivious, noting that — fushd is “the 
language of all the peoples of the ’°umma [lugat 
Sub al-umma jami‘an\” whereas the G@mmiyya 
is the “daily language of a single people .. . the 
local language understood only by its people”. 
He argued that the media has allowed the 
dialects to gradually but intrusively creep into 
domains that are traditionally reserved for fusha 
and eventually claim victory over it. Such intru- 
sion needs to be stopped because it will eventu- 
ally “dismantle the ties that bond the peoples 
of the ’umma”. Echoing these remarks, the 
Egyptian minister of higher education, Mufid 
Sihab, noted in his address to the conference 
participants that fushd is “presently suffering 
from some ailments”, but then reassured them 
that the Arab Academy was and still is the armor 
of the Arabic language, “its impenetrable for- 
tress, and its great minaret”. 

It is quite startling to see how pervasive and still 
prevalent the exaltation and professing of fusha 
as the sole unifying force of an otherwise politi- 
cally and economically divided Arab world is, 
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and how allegiance to ‘perfect’ fusha (fusha 
salima) continues to be constructed as allegiance 
to the unity of the Arab world, its glorious Golden 
Age and magnificent heritage, when allegiance to 
any alliance or unity in the rest of the world is 
based on economic interests and political ties. It is 
equally startling to see how pervasive the view of 
diglossia as a problem and as a phenomenon 
linked to conflict and ‘communicative tensions’ 
between linguistic codes is in the scholarly lite- 
rature on Arabic in both the Arab world and 
the United States of America. When discussing 
Arabic diglossia, a significant number of Arab 
intellectuals and researchers continue to describe 
the diglossic situation in terms of a crisis ?azma), 
a cause (gadiyya), or a clash (sira‘). Other schol- 
ars, mostly in the United States, construct diglos- 
sia as a social problem (Ferguson 1959; Meiseles 
1980; Walters 1989; — colloquial). Discussing 
Arab and non-Arab researchers’ response to 
Ferguson’s characterization of diglossia and 
specifically summarizing European researchers’ 
treatment of diglossia, Walters (1989:54), for 
example, states that European researchers 
“remind [us] that when languages, dialects, or 
varieties are in contact, they are almost always in 
a very real sense in conflict, both at the level of lin- 
guistic system and at the far less tangible level of 
their place within the society”. These observa- 
tions about diglossia are reminiscent of studies on 
“bilingualism and multilingualism [that] tradi- 
tionally have been cast not only in popular be- 
lief but also in social and linguistic theoretical 
perspectives as anomalous, marginal, and in need 
of explanation” (Woolard 1999:3), obviously 
oblivious of “the idea that monolingualism 
[as] the human norm is a myth” (Thomason 
2001:3I). 

It is not the purpose of this entry to conduct a 
detailed review of the profusely abundant litera- 
ture on diglossia or to discuss the history of 
Arabic diglossia as a concept. The purpose is 
first to discuss some major directions that 
research in the Anglophone literature on Arabic 
diglossia has taken, focusing primarily on major 
developments that have taken place since the 
publication of Ferguson’s (1959) inspirational 
but controversial article “Diglossia”, and sec- 
ond to argue for a reconceptualization of the 
notion of diglossia. Such a reconceptualization 
foregrounds different questions that are in dire 
need of posing and certainly researching. 
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I. FERGUSON’S DIGLOSSIA AND 
INSIGHTFUL PREDICTIONS 


In a recent issue of the International Journal 
of the Sociology of Language (2003), dedicated 
to the memory of Ferguson and devoted solely 
to ‘Western’ Arabist contributors, two major 
things are remarkable. First, the contributors 
credited Ferguson’s account of diglossia for its 
‘prescience’ (Belnap and Bishop 2003; Walters 
2003), and ‘grandeur’ (Parkinson 2003), pro- 
fusely but rightfully. Second, one cannot fail to 
acknowledge the increasing but cautious efforts 
to tread on the slippery section of the ‘Arabic 
continuum’ (e.g. Parkinson, Belnap, Eisele, and 
Walters) by focusing on the ‘messy’ area of 
diglossia. The ‘slippery’ and ‘messy’ area is what 
Ferguson broadly sketches as “relatively un- 
codified, unstable, intermediate forms of the lan- 
guage” in his classic paper on diglossia and what 
caught early research in a sterile debate. 
Ferguson’s “Diglossia” has become a rite of 
passage for scholars working on the current lin- 
guistic and sociolinguistic situation in the Arab 
world. His definition of diglossia has become 
the standard introduction to studies dealing 
with izdiwajiyyat al-luga ‘diglossia’ in the Arab 
world. Ferguson’s article has inspired and chal- 
lenged scholars for four decades and seeded 
significant research on the linguistic and soci- 
olinguistic changes in Arabic-speaking commu- 
nities. He characterizes (1959:336) diglossia as: 


a relatively stable language situation in which, in 
addition to the primary dialects of the language 
(which may include a standard or regional stan- 
dards), there is a very divergent, highly codified 
(often grammatically more complex) superposed 
variety, the vehicle of a large and respected body of 
written literature, either of an earlier period or in 
another speech community, which is learned largely 
by formal education and is used for most written 
and formal spoken purposes but is not used by any 
sector of the community for ordinary conversation. 


The article, however, generated an equally strong 
reaction to his characterization of the linguistic 
situation in the Arabic-speaking communities 
(Badawi 1973; El-Hassan 1977; Blanc 1960; 
Meiseles 1980; Hary 1996). The strongest objec- 
tions leveled are best summarized in Mahmoud 
(1986:239). He states: 


Many Arab and non-Arab scholars who have 
empirically studied the language behaviour of 
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Arabic speakers (El-Hassan 1978, Blanc 1960, 
Mahmoud 1984, Mitchell 1978) have contended 
that Ferguson’s description of the societal alterna- 
tion between the two forms of Arabic tended to be 
too categorical and impressionistic and had over- 
looked the range of sociolinguistic variation 
en-countered in the speech of Educated Arabic 
speakers. They have also contended that the lan- 
guage situations Ferguson has cited as the exclusive 
domains of each variety are not as hermetically sep- 
arated as he had thought (El-Hassan 1978:113-6). 
The emergence of a new, intermediate form of 
Arabic called Educated Spoken Arabic is commonly 
cited as evidence that the diglossic situation is 
undergoing a dramatic change (Abdel-Masih 1975; 
Bishai 1966; Mahmoud 1984; Mitchell 1962). 


It is true that the linguistic situation in the 
Arab world is no longer (if it ever was) charac- 
terized by Classical Arabic/Modern Standard 
Arabic, on the one hand, and the various regio- 
nal dialects, on the other. Ferguson’s impression- 
istic and perhaps idealized characterization of 
the two varieties as being in complementary 
distribution functionally is removed from the 
reality of Arabic-speaking communities. It is 
idealized in the sense that it does not reflect 
the constant flux and ever-increasing leakage 
between the two varieties. Nor does it reflect the 
dramatic social changes that have taken place in 
the Arab world. “One may ask whether the seal 
between the two varieties had ever been her- 
metic”, as Walters (1996a) rightly puts it. The 
linguistic situation in the Arab world has always 
been permeated by a state of linguistic flux due 
to the prolonged contact between the two vari- 
eties, on the one hand, and between Arabic and 
a foreign language (typically a former colonial 
language, e.g. French or English), on the other. 
The advocacy of universal education and the 
accessibility and knowledge of fushd have 
increased over the years. Fushd has increasingly 
ceased to be used restrictively by a privileged lit- 
erate elite or to be known passively by a handful 
of illiterate people. Besides, social changes and 
growing literacy rates have called for new 
domains of use of both varieties, resulting in an 
increasing overlap between the two varieties of 
Arabic (and hence a significant leakage), and 
have induced changes in attitude toward the use 
of either variety in both the written (Daher 
1999; Belnap and Bishop 2003) and the spoken 
mode (Parkinson 1996, 2003; Walters 1996, 
2003; Boussofara-Omar 1999, forthcoming). 
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While some scholars may be right in their con- 
tentions, they were not perspicacious enough to 
recognize Ferguson’s insightful predictions with 
regard to at least three major questions. The first 
prediction relates to the kinds of sociolinguistic 
changes that would take place (and have indeed 
taken place) across the Arab world. The second 
concerns the effects that changes in speakers’ 
attitudes toward each variety may have on vari- 
ety use as, for example, the emergence of the so- 
called third language, to which some scholars 
refer as — Educated (Spoken) Arabic. The third 
involves the consequences of those changes for 
the distribution of and differential access to vari- 
eties of Arabic. 

In his characterization of diglossia, Ferguson 
(1959:10) argues that diglossia is a source of 
“communicative tensions [that] may be resolved 
by the use of relatively uncodified, unstable, 
intermediate forms of the language”. In the case 
of Arabic he suggests that this is: 


a kind of spoken Arabic much used in certain semi- 
formal or cross-dialectal situations [which] has a 
highly classical vocabulary with few or no inflec- 
tional endings, with certain features of classical syn- 
tax, but with a fundamentally colloquial base in 
morphology and syntax, and a generous admixture 
of colloquial vocabulary. 


Although impressionistic in nature, Fergu- 
son’s characterization of the intermediate forms 
of the Arabic language offers a significant work- 
ing definition. It answers questions as to the 
modality of Arabic used (speaking vs. writing), 
when and where it is used (semi-formal and 
interdialectal settings), and what its linguistic 
features are (colloquial morphology and syntax 
but Classical Arabic and colloquial vocabulary). 
Although Ferguson did not relate his description 
of the intermediate forms to a theoretical lin- 
guistic model or offer a principled way of ana- 
lyzing their nature, he first acknowledged their 
existence and then paved the way for future 
research. The majority of early studies inspired 
by Ferguson’s characterization of diglossia have 
mainly focused on dividing the Arabic contin- 
uum into what they claimed would be ‘clearly 
marked middle varieties’. The result was the 
emergence of a constellation of labels to catego- 
rize a tentative taxonomy of ‘ill-defined’ middle 
varieties of Arabic, and hence, a failure to artic- 
ulate their description in a coherent manner or 
to relate these sets of practices to a theoretical 
linguistic model that can account for them. 
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2. A MIDDLE LANGUAGE OR 
INTERMEDIATE VARIETIES? 


Over the last 15 years or so there has been a 
renewed interest in diglossia (Ferguson 1991; 
Haeri 2000, 2003; Hudson 1994, 2002; Kaye 
2001; Walters 1989, 1996a, 1996b). At least 
three important linguistic journals have devoted 
complete issues to this topic (Language 1981; 
Southwest Journal of Linguistics 1991; Inter- 
national Journal of the Sociology of Language 
2002 and 2003). Increasingly, considerable 
efforts are being made to redefine Ferguson’s 
notion of diglossia, while taking into considera- 
tion the sociodemographic and socioeconomic 
changes that Arab countries have known over 
the last four decades or so. The new situation 
has given rise to differential access to and new 
uses of the varieties of Arabic, resulting in the 
emergence of ‘intermediate forms’ of Arabic - 
as Ferguson (1959) first characterized them — 
whose boundaries and contours were fuzzy. 
Because of their fuzziness and fluidity, they con- 
stituted a major challenge to all efforts devoted 
to delineating their boundaries and labeling 
them accordingly. 

The middle language or intermediate varieties 
have been referred to, for the most part, as 
Educated (Spoken) Arabic. However, as Parkin- 
son (2003:29) argues: “Everyone claims to 
believe that Educated Spoken Arabic is rule- 
governed, but none seems to be able to come up 
with the rules. Part of the reason for this may be, 
of course, that Educated Spoken Arabic may not 
actually be anything”. Other terms that have 
been coined include — Middle Arabic (Ferguson 
1959; Mahmoud 1978), urban cultivated Arabic 
(Abdulaziz 1986), interregional standard (Ibrahim 
1986), elevated colloquial (Blanc 1960), and 
lugat al-mutaqqafin, the language of the edu- 
cated (Badawi 1973). Some researchers identify a 
number of intermediate levels ranging from 
Modern Standard Arabic or a more traditional 
Classical Arabic to a plain colloquial, vernacular 
or colloquial of the illiterate (Blanc 1960; Badawi 
1973; Meiseles 1980). Still others (El-Hassan 
1978; Mitchell 1980; Mahmoud 1984) posit a 
single intermediate variety, Educated Spoken 
Arabic, which is, in Mitchell’s (1980:13) words, 
“created and maintained by the constant inter- 
play of written and vernacular Arabic.” 

Blanc’s (1960) paper entitled “Style variation 
in Spoken Arabic: A sample of interdialectal 
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educated conversation” is considered by El- 
Hassan (1978) and Mitchell (1986) a pioneer- 
ing contribution to Educated Spoken Arabic 
despite its limitations. Blanc proposes five levels, 
Standard Classical, Modified Classical, Semi- 
literary or Elevated Colloquial, Koineized Collo- 
quial, and Plain Arabic. He attributes stylistic 
modification to two major devices: leveling and 
classicizing. “But since the boundaries between 
the so-called ‘leveling’ and ‘classicizing’ devices 
are not clearly drawn in the first place . . . it is 
not clear how these processes are recognized”, 
El-Hassan (1977:119) argues. 

From a sociolinguistic perspective, Badawi 
(1973), unlike Blanc, identifies five levels within 
the continuum of contemporary Egyptian 
Arabic. In his analysis, Badawi identifies phono- 
logical, morphological, syntactic, and lexical 
features for each level. Switching is an upward 
or downward movement from one level to 
another. Badawi asserts that the speaker moves 
only from one level to the next (i.e., one level at 
a time), a claim that Walters (1989:99) charac- 
terizes as unclear. He states: 


I have difficulty with the number and characteriza- 
tion of Badawi’s levels — I can never decide if the 
schema in fact applies to style of language use 
within a speaker (cf. Joos 1967), levels of class- 
related style (cf. Labov 1966b), or a possible taxon- 
omy for spoken utterances and written language. 


Badawi’s contention that “these registers do 
not have clear, permanent boundaries between 
one another” leaves us with unanswered ques- 
tions and unclear understandings of how he 
delineated the boundaries between the varieties 
that he argues constitute the Arabic continuum. 

In his attempt to study variation in contempo- 
rary Arabic, Meiseles (1980) proposes four vari- 
eties: Literary Arabic or Standard Arabic, Oral 
Literary Arabic, Educated Spoken Arabic, and 
Basic or Plain Arabic. He states: 


Intermediate between the two varieties or sets of 
varieties, relatively ‘pure’ Classical and Colloquial, 
there are many shadings of ‘middle language.’ These 
intermediate forms, some highly fluctuating and 
transitional, others more stable, represent these two 
tendencies: classicization, in which a dialect is 
modified in the direction of classical, and koinei- 
zation, in which dialects are homogenized by 
the modification or elimination of features which are 
felt to be especially distinctive of a particular dialect. 


Within the Tunisian context, the third language 
is also characterized by many labels, including Ja 
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troisieme langue ‘third language’ (Garmadi 
1965), le troisiéme registre ‘third register’ (Attia 
1966), simplified Arabic, elevated or polite 
dialect (Garmadi 1968), Educated Arabic 
(Maamouri 1973), Middle Arabic (Chaib 
1976), and Educated Tunisian Arabic (Walters 
1989). In his characterization of this variety of 
Arabic, Maamouri (1973:17) writes: 


Its morphology is simplified because it does away 
with all the inflectional case endings. Its syntax is 
that of T[unisian] A[rabic] since it adopts, in most 
cases, the SVO structure and deletes the dual, the 
feminine plural, and similar unnecessary distinc- 
tions...Its lexicon is almost equally divided 
between regular common MSA words, which 
replace TA synonyms, and TA loan words which do 
not exist in MSA. 


In his description of the third register, Attia 
(1966) adds some ‘features’ to the ones 
Maamouri reported, for example the use of a 
syllable configuration that does not exist in 
Classical Arabic, the use of a single Tunisian 
Arabic relative marker rather than the de- 
clined Classical Arabic/Modern Standard Arabic 
marker, the use of a Tunisian Arabic negation 
marker, and the use of Classical Arabic lexis. In 
addition to these features, Chaib (1976) notes 
others including the use of case endings in 
‘ossified’ expressions, the loss of glottal stop in 
all cases, and the use of the accusative/genitive 
cases regardless of function. 

Previous research on the alternating use of the 
two varieties of Arabic does not offer a frame- 
work to handle what Meiseles (1980:120) calls 
the “uncharted sea of intermediate shades, 
whose overall picture is one of a state of flux”. 
The efforts are predominantly impressionistic in 
nature and do not provide a coherent theoretical 
model to predict and explain the structural con- 
straints on the mix of the two varieties of Arabic 
in a principled manner. “The only possible con- 
clusion”, Meiseles (1980:120-21) points out, 
“is that outlining borders to the different Arabic 
varieties is not only a very difficult task, but 
one that seems, prima facie, unnecessary and 
superfluous”. 


3. NOTION OF INTERMEDIATENESS 


The nature and degree of the mix of the two vari- 
eties give rise to judgments about the forms pro- 
duced: whether they belong to fushd or dialect 
and, more importantly, where they fall on the 
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continuum. The speaker/hearer is said to be able 
to judge whether intermediate forms are more 
dialect-like forms than fushad forms and vice 
versa. Western scholars have underlined native 
speakers’ intuitive perception, and acute aware- 
ness of the diglossic nature of their language. 
Schmidt states (1974:10): 


Although native speakers of Arabic tend to perceive 
their speech and the speech of others as discrete CA 
[Classical Arabic] or EC [Egyptian Colloquial], 
they are able to make judgments, in some cases 
finely detailed, about intermediate forms and they 
can arrange these forms into hierarchies. 


This statement is echoed by Parkinson 
(1993:91) who argues that “speakers [of Arabic] 
themselves are aware of the source of their 
linguistic material, and can tell you if a particu- 
lar lexical item, grammatical pattern, or even 
vowel marker, is dialectal or fusha”. In a some- 
what similar vein, Walters (1996:404) notes that 
“speakers of Arabic have consistent intuitions 
about which forms are H[igh] and which are 
L[oud], and these intuitions involve more than 
merely partitioning the lexicon into categories”. 
Parkinson (2003:29) reiterates the same claim 
stating: “Each specific element of the item is rec- 
ognized by native speakers as being fushd or col- 
loquial or both”. This evidence by no means 
indicates that languages/varieties are discrete, or 
“homogeneous, static systems, with a minimum 
of variation or none at all” (Meiseles 1980:121). 
It is “unrealistic to assume that all members of a 
speech community share the same language 
rules, notably at the level of performance”, as 
El Hassan (1977:117) rightly points out. But 
one wonders whether researchers are not, in a 
way, “positively forced to ask [themselves]” 
(Parkinson 1993:70), not just what Classical 
Arabic, Modern Standard Arabic, and the 
dialect are, but what they are for users. In their 
perception, judgment, and rating of what con- 
stitutes Classical Arabic, Modern Standard 
Arabic, the dialect, and switching patterns, do 
the phonological, morphological, syntactic, or 
lexical ‘flags’ play the same or differential roles? 
What the statements seem to indicate is that 
there is some kind of consensus about the native 
speakers’ consistent ability to linguistically dif- 
ferentiate between mixed forms, fushd forms, 
and dialectal forms, despite their apparent fluid- 
ity and elusiveness. Three factors may explain 
the consistency of native speakers in their judg- 
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ment of the wide constellation of those mixed 
forms. The first is the non-randomness in the 
mix of the two varieties. The alternating use of 
fusha and dialect falls within the scope of struc- 
tural constraints on > code-switching. The sec- 
ond factor relates to the nature of combinations 
of the linguistic levels (whether it is phonologi- 
cal, morphological, syntactic, and/or lexical). 
The third concerns the degree of their combina- 
tion (i.e., one or more of those linguistic levels 
are used at a time). The rating and the hierarchi- 
cal arrangement of the intermediate forms are 
dependent upon the nature, degree, and scope of 
combination of levels. 

The early studies on middle language or inter- 
mediate varieties led to several conclusions. 
First, they suggest that these intermediate forms 
(some highly fluctuating and transitional, others 
more stable) represent two main tendencies. 
One tendency consists in elevating the dialect in 
the direction of the prestigious Classical Arabic/ 
Modern Standard Arabic. The other consists in 
simplifying Classical Arabic/Modern Standard 
Arabic in the direction of the dialect. Second, 
previous studies focused on delimiting bound- 
aries for some variety that is neither fusbd nor 
dialect. Third, the description of the middle vari- 
eties did not offer a coherent framework to 
understand the nature of the mix between the 
two varieties in the sense that the findings were 
not articulated in a principled manner or in 
terms of a theoretical model. 

In their efforts to explore the nature of diglos- 
sia, earlier studies have tended either to produce 
orderly, neat, and ‘clean’ taxonomic descrip- 
tions of Arabic diglossia (e.g. Ferguson’s taxo- 
nomic chart of domains of use of each variety), 
some of which implicitly or explicitly convey the 
impression that ‘domains of use’ of either vari- 
ety of Arabic “never change, or merge” (Haeri 
2003:66), while others tended to describe it in 
terms of rivalry, tension, and conflict (Ferguson 
1959; Stetkevytch 1970; Meiseles 1980). Even 
in their attempt to understand the changing 
nature of diglossia, researchers have sought to 
divide the Arabic spectrum into clearly marked 
middle varieties, a task that proved to be “super- 
fluous and unnecessary” (Meiseles 1980:121), 
because it focused solely on the discrete, the 
homogeneous, and the coherent in language 
and neglected “the contingent, the hybrid, 
the contested, and the performed” (Walters 
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Upon revisiting his 1959 article “Diglossia” 
and evaluating the overabundant studies that 
arose after its publication, Ferguson (1991:215) 
was disheartened to see that “most descriptions 
of register variations including [his] own, are 
static descriptions that fail to examine the phe- 
nomena of register switching and negotiation of 
meanings by register variation within a social 
interaction” (1991:229). He does not fail to reit- 
erate (1991:215) his initial goals: 


I hoped other people would write articles on other 
clear cases to develop a fairly elaborate taxonomy 
of language situations. Ultimately, that taxonomy 
would be replaced by some set of principles or 
frame of reference in terms of which this kind of 
thinking about language and this kind of research 
should be done. My goals, in ascending order, were 
clear: clear case, taxonomy, principles, theory. 


Research on Arabic diglossia has attained the 
first two goals but seems to be grappling with 
the ‘principles’ and ‘theory’ prongs. Some other 
studies (Eid 1980, 1988; Walters 1996, 2003; 
Boussofara-Omar 1999, 2003, forthcoming) 
were conducted in order to go beyond the efforts 
to divide the Arabic spectrum into ‘clearly 
marked’ middle varieties or to produce mere 
taxonomies. These efforts were an attempt to 
provide a coherent theoretical framework to 
understand the nature of the structural mix 
between the two varieties. This involves using 
and applying the concept of switching which, in 
Parkinson’s (2003:29) view, “has added a much 
needed correction to the lens through which we 
have viewed the diglossic situation”, despite his 
uncertainty that it “has been any more success- 
ful than the multiglossic track in characterizing 
the mixed varieties in a precise, complete and 
insightful way”. 


4. THE CODE-SWITCHING 
APPROACH 


Scarce were the efforts to analyze the ‘third lan- 
guage’ and ‘middle varieties’ in terms of patterns 
of code-switching, i.e., switching between fusha 
and dialect, in the literature on the ‘mix’ of 
Classical Arabic/Modern Standard Arabic and 
dialects. Eid (1982, 1988) was among the first 
voices to call for a code-switching approach to 
Arabic diglossia. In the conclusion of her study 
on Standard Arabic and Egyptian Arabic, Eid 
(1980:84) states: 
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The results obtained from this study then show that 
switching between varieties of the same language 
does not proceed randomly; it is governed by a prin- 
ciple sensitive to three types of information: the 
position of the switch, the type of focal point 
involved at the switch position, and the variety from 
which the focal point is drawn. 


What is more important to note is her call for 
further research along the code-switching lines: 


The results also indicate that there is a significant 
relationship between the kind of switching that 
takes place between varieties of the same language 
and that which occurs between different languages 
in the speech of bilinguals —a relationship that war- 
rants further study in future research. 


Walters (1996a, 1996b) was the first to use the 
label ‘Arabic diglossic switching’ to characterize 
the alternating use of Classical Arabic/Modern 
Standard Arabic and the dialect. Following 
Walters and in light of Myers-Scotton’s original 
(1993) and refined (Myers-Scotton and Jake 
2000, 2001) versions of the Matrix Language 
Frame Model, Boussofara-Omar (1999, 2003, 
forthcoming) demonstrates that what researchers 
have termed ‘third language’ or ‘intermediate 
varieties’ in fact constitute diglossic switching. 
She also argues that there is no conventionalized 
variety known as ‘third language’ or Educated 
Spoken Arabic. What is being conventionalized, 
however, are patterns of switching between the 
two varieties of Arabic where the dialect serves as 
the matrix variety in which constituents from 
fusha are embedded. Unlike other researchers 
(Versteegh 1997:194) who believe that “since 
language choice [in Arabic] takes place on a 
continuum, [the] changes do not take the form 
of code-switching from one variety to another, 
but manifest themselves in a larger percentage of 
features from the opposite variety”, Boussofara- 
Omar demonstrates that Arabic diglossic switch- 
ing is more than a ‘Low’ variety sprinkled with 
lexical items, frozen expressions or proverbs 
from the ‘High’ variety and involves far more 
motivations than simply elevating or lower- 
ing the level of one’s text or speech. It is shaped by 
morphophonological processes and constrained 
by grammatical rules. The analysis of the mor- 
phophonological processes and the morpho- 
syntactic constraints seems to suggest that in 
diglossic switching there is a significant interplay 
between the two varieties, which is quite differ- 
ent from code-switching. Research focused 
on the nature of the interplay between the 
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morphophonological processes and the mor- 
phosyntactic constraints in a diglossic situation is 
expected to provide a better understanding of 
diglossic switching. 


5. PARKINSON’S STATISTICAL AND 
VARIATIONIST APPROACH 


In his efforts to characterize the middle section 
of the Arabic continuum, Parkinson (2003) 
argues for the use of a combination of the 
statistical and variationist approaches. In his 
estimation, attempts to define the continuum 
functionally have been only partially successful. 
The issues, observations, and major findings 
remain the same as those reported in the early 
continuum studies or those based on the code- 
switching approach. What differs is their enun- 
ciation and articulation. Parkinson, however, 
makes an interesting point in the conclusion to 
his study: 


I put it out as an unsupported opinion that although 
there are many performances where a clear matrix 
and embedded language can be surmised, it may be, 
in the case of a speaker with a good command of 
both MSA and colloquial, and with a lifetime habit 
of mixing the two, that there is simply no matrix for 
him... Thus we get the verb forms with one or 
more features from both ends as if there were no 
problem, leading us from intrasentential to intra- 
lexemic codeswitching, with no apparent effort to 
follow the “rule” that system morphemes all come 
from the matrix language. 


Parkinson’s concluding remarks on the use of 
system morphemes from both varieties (and 
hence the absence of a matrix language/variety) 
call for comment. Attempts to apply Myers- 
Scotton’s Matrix Language Frame model and 
its sub-models to Arabic diglossic switching 
(Boussofara-Omar 1999) gave rise to two sets of 
problematic patterns which the model neither 
predicts nor provides a satisfactory explanation 
for. One set involves utterances in which one 
finds grammatical morphemes from both vari- 
eties (cases similar to Parkinson’s) within a sin- 
gle Complement Phrase. The second involves 
utterances in which the word order and subcat- 
egorization rules are those of one variety (e.g. 
Tunisian Arabic) but system morphemes come 
from the other variety (i.e. fusba). Boussofara- 
Omar (2003) revisited these problematic sets in 
light of Myers-Scotton’s latest refinements of her 
model in order to provide an explanation for 
their occurrence and to understand better the 
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“messiness of the middle” (Parkinson 2003:40) 
and limitations of the Matrix Language Frame 
model. The findings suggest that the complex 
interactions between fushd and dialect cannot be 
merely framed within either the Fergusonian 
idealized paradigm or the vague continuum 
notion. Nor can they be simplistically character- 
ized as elevating or lowering one’s speech. The 
‘mix’ is socially motivated and structurally con- 
strained like ‘classic’ code-switching (to borrow 
Myers-Scotton’s term) between any language 
pairs. It is also slightly nuanced because it is a 
language contact situation. The findings provide 
possible venues for investigating the nuances 
between ‘classic’ code-switching and switching 
in a language contact situation, for rethinking 
our conceptualization of the diglossic situation, 
and for investigating it in light of theoretical 
models that allow us to articulate our findings in 
a more principled and coherent manner. 


6. RECONCEPTUALIZING DIGLOSSIA 


The conceptualization of the coexistence of lan- 
guages/varieties within a speech community in 
terms of rivalry, clash, tension, conflict, and 
constraints alone ignores their fluidity, down- 
plays the dynamically ‘positive’ nature of the 
mutual impact on each other, and disallows any 
effort to explore the conditions under which 
the languages come together naturally, either 
through speech or context, and the complex pat- 
terns and configurations of use that arise out of 
their coexistence. 

This entry calls for a shift from studying 
diglossia as a “relatively stable situation” (Fer- 
guson 1959:336) to diglossia as sets of practice. 
The ways in which members of a community use 
language as well as their beliefs about language 
varieties and their ways of speaking shift and 
change. In the present transnational, globalist 
world discrete languages/varieties or homoge- 
neous ideologies are far less likely to be wholly 
discrete. Furthermore, discussions of Arabic 
varieties, or language varieties in general, need 
not be based solely on formal linguistic grounds. 
Socially-based factors/motivations play as signi- 
ficant a role as structural constraints. And the 
interplay between linguistic constraints and 
social motivations has been neglected so far. 

There has been little, if any, discussion of how 
Arabic varieties may have influenced one 
another in some kind of dynamic way. The gen- 
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eral tendency has been to perceive and describe 
the influence as unidirectional, i.e. from fushd to 
the dialect, in other words from ‘High variety’ to 
‘Low variety’. In her analysis of the (socio)lin- 
guistic situation in Egypt, Haeri (2003:82) aptly 
captures the argument when she states: “There 
has been an ideological interest in not professing 
the profound actual and potential influences of 
Egyptian Arabic in the development of a con- 
temporary Classical Arabic”. New domains for 
the use of colloquials are generally perceived as 
intrusion (Belnap and Bishop 2003:20) into the 
domains of Modern Standard Arabic although 
the constant leakage and the great overlap 
between the two varieties of Arabic appear to 
have facilitated the flow both ways. The practice 
of switching is increasingly gaining ground and 
may eventually give rise to a conventionalized 
spoken standard Arabic that is dialectal in its 
underlying structure but fushd in its surface real- 
ization. Boussofara-Omar (1999, forthcoming) 
has demonstrated one way in which the gram- 
mar of the dialect is influencing fusha in 
Tunisian speech. Tunisians, as well as speakers 
of other varieties of Arabic (Egyptian, Syrian, 
Lebanese), accept as part of fushd syntactic pat- 
terns that are unambiguously dialectal but 
which occur with fushd lexical items and fusha 
system morphemes. 

In the case of Arabic diglossia, the relentless 
efforts to reinforce the sacred and divine origin 
of fushd together with the majestic aura in which 
it is —and must continue to be - shrouded do not 
allow room for studies of this type. The exag- 
gerated focus on the high reverence that Arabs 
have for fushd, its perfection and purity of 
speech or eloquence (fasdha), remain as widely 
prevalent and advocated as they were in the pre- 
Islamic era. But users have taken an active part 
in ushering Classical Arabic/Modern Standard 
Arabic into new “domains of use” (Fishman 
1972) and new “spheres of activity” (Bakhtin 
1981). Perhaps because Classical Arabic is 
deeply embedded in the divine, the holy, and the 
sacred, research on the significance and implica- 
tions of the ‘modernization’ of a sacred language 
or its appropriation by the state is scarce, if not 
non-existent. That Modern Standard Arabic 
is the modernized version of Classical Arabic 
seems to be a fait accompli since the frequent use 
of the term has allowed scholars to take the intri- 
cacy/complexity of the interconnectedness be- 
tween the politics of modernization of Classical 
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Arabic, secularization of the state, and its appro- 
priation of a sacred language for granted. 

In reconceptualizing diglossia, a dialectical 
approach allows an understanding of the 
processes by which ‘boundaries’ between 
Classical Arabic/ Modern Standard Arabic and 
the various dialects are negotiated, redefined, 
redrawn, and reproduced by social factors. This 
approach is “not an antagonistic alternative to 
the study of systems or structures but a necessary 
complement to it” (Ortner 1984:147, cited in 
Wedeen 2002:720). 

Diglossia need not necessarily be seen as a 
problem to be solved, denied, or contained; it is 
a richness that is often dramatically underval- 
ued. Diglossia can be viewed as “zones of con- 
tact” or “zones of relatedness” (Pratt 1987) in 
which both varieties are continually and dynam- 
ically shaping and reshaping each other, while 
creating new arenas for subsequent interaction, 
zones of convergence and divergence. Such a 
perspective foregrounds the workings of dyna- 
mic interaction and exchange among varieties of 
Arabic (instead of terminologies of intrusion 
and code superiority) and allows for “the con- 
tingent, the hybrid, the contested and the per- 
formed” (Walters 2003:79) to be explored. 
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NariMA BoUSSOFARA-OMAR 
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Diminutive 


The diminutive is a morphological pattern 
which expresses diminution, reduction, or less- 
ening. The common Arabic terms for diminu- 
tion and diminutive are at-tasgir or al-ism 
al-musaggar, and at-tabqir and al-ism al- 
mubaqqar for a_pejorative/deteriorative/con- 
temptuous meaning which is sometimes implicit 
in the form. The diminutive may also be used 
to express endearment or charity (e.g. Wright 
1896:166; Fleisch 1961:3 80-381, 392; Fischer 
2002:51). 

Semitic languages, including Arabic, present 
series of noun patterns, i.e. substantives and 
adjectives, which express diminution. Brockel- 
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mann (1928) has the most comprehensive col- 
lection, and he shows that the majority of noun 
patterns in it hold not only a diminutive mean- 
ing but the opposite, i.e. an augmentative mean- 
ing as well (named elsewhere ‘enhancement’; 
e.g. Wright 1896:166; Fischer 2002:51; see also 
Fleisch 1961:390-391). The patterns collected 
by Brockelmann may be classified into four main 
pattern groups with respect to their morpholog- 
ical nature. 


I; 


Patterns involving inner vowel change qutal 
and qutayl, and variants in various Semitic 
languages. These exhibit one or more cases of 
vowel shortening or change, consonantal 
geminating, and addition of a semivowel be- 
tween the first and second consonants instead 
of the second and third, e.g., qutal, quttal, 
quttal, qaytal, gittawl, qattul (Brockelmann 
1928:109-117, 1908:351, on diminutives in 
qutal, 1908:3 52-353; Fischer 2002:51-53, 
on diminutives in qutayl; Fleisch 1961: 
378-380, on qutal and qutayl, and 380-381, 
for references to discussions of Arab medie- 
val grammarians on the meaning of qutayl). 
More on qutal for diminutives in Semitic 
languages is given in Fox (2003:229-235). 
Diem (1970:61-65) argues that qutal does 
not really have a diminutive meaning in 
Arabic. On the form qutayl for diminutives 
in Semitic languages, see also Moscati 
(1964:78) and Lipiriski (2001:219). Wright 
(1896:167) states that the qutayl pattern 
might occasionally be pronounced in Arabic 
with kasra, i.e. gitayl, when the second con- 
sonant of the root is -y-. Barth (1894: 
312-315) indicates that the form qutayl 
has a diminutive meaning in Arabic, Biblical 
Hebrew, and Aramaic, but not in Ethiopic 
and Amharic. Arabic is generally considered 
the richest Semitic language with respect to 
diminutive words of this type. Nonetheless, 
von Soden (1991) shows that the number of 
Akkadian instances that are probably derived 
from the pattern gutayl is significantly greater 
than previously thought. 

The main Arabic diminutive pattern is 
qutayl, and it is the only one treated in many 
Arabic grammars, e.g. kulayb from kalb 
‘dog’, ‘uyayd from “id ‘holiday’, buyayt/ 
buwayt from bayt ‘house’, jubayl from jabal 
‘mountain’; gulay‘a from qal‘a ‘fortress’, 
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preserving the feminine suffix; hunayda from 
hind ‘Hind [proper name]’ and Sumaysa 
from Sams ‘sun’, both with the addition of a 
feminine suffix according to the feminine 
gender of the original noun; and without 
such an addition in hurayb from barb ‘war’; 
-umayma from ’umm ‘mother’, extracting 
two consonants from a geminate one and 
adding a feminine suffix; bumayra’ from 
hamra@ ‘red’, preserving the original feminine 
suffix @ according to Fischer (2002:52), but 
replacing it with the regular feminine ending 
according to Wright (1896:174); sukayran 
from sakran ‘drunk’, preserving the suffix 
-an; busayriyy from basriyy ‘someone from 
Basra’, preserving the nisba suffix-iyy. More- 
over, in Arabic, in order to fit the above 
mentioned triconsonantal patterns, biconso- 
nantal roots are extended by the addition of 
a semivowel, e.g. dumayy from dam ‘blood’, 
lugayya from luga ‘language’; by creating a 
semivowel for a two-consonant form origi- 
nally with a prosthetic alif, e.g. bunayy from 
ibn ‘son’; or by restoring a semivowel that 
might appear in certain forms of the word, 
e.g. “ubayy from ab ‘father’, ’uxayya from 
-uxt ‘sister’. Likewise, forms with more than 
three consonants or additional suffixes, such 
as feminine, dual, etc., may be reduced by 
the omission of vowels and consonants in a 
process called tarxim, e.g. ‘utayf from mi ‘taf 
‘cloak’, bumayd from bdadmid ‘Hamid 
[proper name]’, suwayd from ’aswad ‘black’. 
This tendency to adjust roots that are too 
short or too long to a triconsonantal pattern 
is a perfect example of the morphologically 
inherent need in any Semitic language, as 
explained by Goldenberg (1994), to make a 
Semitic root enter a three-place pattern. 
However, Arabic forms with more than 
four consonants or long vowels frequently 
employ the secondary patterns fuaylil or 
fu'aylil if the basic form has a long vowel in 
the last syllable, e.g. ‘unaykib from ‘ankabit 
‘spider’, involving a consonant omission as 
well, Suway Gr from Sda‘ir ‘poet’ (unlike other 
fail forms, which are shortened to fu'ayl like 
bamid above), or sunaydiq from sunduq 
‘trunk’. For these and similar instances, and 
for phonetic and morphological variants, see 
Wright (1896:166-175), Fleisch (1961:3 80- 
389), and Fischer (2002:5 1-53). 
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ii. Patterns constructed by duplication of the 
last consonant or the second and last con- 
sonants together (Brockelmann 1928:117- 
I20, 1908:366-367; Moscati 1964:793 
Lipiniski 2001:221 indicates a diminutive 
meaning of such forms only in Hebrew for 
names of colors). Arabic instances are, e.g., 
ba‘rar from ba’ ‘camel dung’, bubrir, hibrir, 
habarbar, and huburbur from hubara 
‘bustard’ (these and more in Brockelmann 
1908:3 66-367, 1928:117). 

iii. Patterns produced linearly by the addition of 
special suffixes, some of which are limited to 
a specific Semitic language or group of lan- 
guages, while others are common to several 
Semitic languages, e.g. -dy, -it (mostly Tigré, 
Brockelmann 1928:120-121, also suggested 
by Lipifski 2001:230). This -dy appears as 
-é in Amharic according to Brockelmann 
(1928:121-122), -6 (mostly Ethiopic, Bro- 
ckelmann 1928:122-124). 1 and | suffixes, 
the 2 combined with vowels, i.e. -an, -dn, 
-On, -tin, and -in, appear in several Semitic 
languages, including Arabic (according to 
Brockelmann 1928:124-128, 1908:395- 
396, 402-403; Moscati 1964:82; according 
to Lipifski 2001:227-229, -dn and -On are 
attested in Arabic), Arabic instances of which 
are ‘uqbul ‘reminder of illness/pimples on the 
lips after fever’, ‘agrabdn ‘small scorpion’ 
(however, many such Arabic instances pre- 
sented in Brockelmann 1908:394, 1928: 
124-126, are actually qutayl patterns affixed 
by the adjectival -n endings, which is part of 
the original pattern, as suggested by Fleisch 
1961:386). Suffixes -6s, -#s occur in 
Aramaic, and were also borrowed by Arabic 
(Brockelmann 1908:395, n. 2, 1928:128), 
e.g. qudmiis ‘old’, garqus ‘bald plain’. 

iv. Patterns produced linearly by adding the 
feminine -t/at and in Arabic ta marbita 
suffix (several Semitic languages including 
Arabic, according to Brockelmann 1908: 
420, 1928:129-131). Arabic instances are 
tabuna ‘small mill’ from tabian ‘mill’, and 
rajul rab‘a ‘a man of average build’, involving 
a pejorative meaning. 


In Semitic languages, including Arabic, expres- 
sion of the diminutive was not restricted to 
nouns but expanded into other forms. Leslau 
(1945) presents rare instances of a verbal 
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diminutive pattern gaytala, occasionally with 
phonological modifications, in a few modern 
Arabic dialects, in South Arabian, and in a small 
number of instances in Ethiopian languages. He 
suggests that this verb form with -y- was devel- 
oped by analogy to the nominal forms contain- 
ing -y-, gutayl and quttayl. Johnstone (1973) 
describes diminutive patterns in the Modern 
South Arabian languages, among them dimi- 
nutives produced from adverbs (Johnstone 
1973:99). In Classical Arabic, diminutives can 
be formed from demonstrative and relative pro- 
nouns, certain prepositions, and a few verbs of 
surprise or wonder. These forms usually take the 
form qutayl or employ only its main element ay, 
e.g. relative pronouns: hddayyd from hada 
‘this’ or al-lladayya from al-ladi ‘which’; pre- 
positions/adverbs: qubayl from qabla ‘before’, 
bu'ayd from ba‘da ‘after’; verbs of surprise or 
wonder: md ?ubaysina-hu from md ’absana-hu 
‘how good he is’ (Wright 1896:167, 100, regard- 
ing all; Fleisch 1961:368, for demonstrative and 
relative pronouns; Reckendorf 1921:214, 221 
and Fischer 2002:153, for prepositions, which 
Fischer 2002:171 regards as adverbs). In addi- 
tion, Fleisch shows that diminutives are pro- 
duced not just from singular nouns but from 
certain internal plural forms as well, e.g., 
-ukaylib from ’aklub ‘dogs’ (Fleisch 1961:3 86). 
Fischer (2002:65) indicates that the plural forms 
of the gutayl diminutives are inflected full plu- 
rals only. He also mentions that a small number 
can be expressed by the plural diminutive, e.g. 
sunayyat from sana ‘year’, expressing ‘several 
years’ (Fischer 2002:65). 

The use of diminutives has been productive in 
Arabic all along. New words in old and new 
diminutive patterns appear in various Modern 
Arabic dialects exhibiting phonological changes 
accordingly. One example of the vitality of 
diminutives in a modern Arabic dialect is found 
in Masliyah (1997), who presents a large variety 
of diminutives of several patterns in spoken Iraqi 
Arabic. The gtél and qtélil patterns for three- 
and four-consonant roots respectively are the 
most productive in the Iraqi dialect. They are 
actually similar to the Classical Arabic qutayl 
and qutaylil in involving similar inner vowel 
change, albeit adjusted to phonological changes 
of vowel shortening in the first syllable and the 
contraction ay > éin the second syllable. In addi- 
tion, Iraqi Arabic occasionally employs for 
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diminutives linear patterns with suffixes that 
might denote diminutive value, i.e. the feminine 
ta’ marbuta and the suffixes -wn, -dn, -dya/-ya, 
-iyya. Another marginal option represented in 
Iraqi Arabic is the repetition of a root letter of 
the basic word. Since it is found only with bicon- 
sonantal roots, it should probably be interpreted 
as a means of expanding the word to fit a 
triconsonantal pattern rather than a real dimi- 
nutive duplication. Sometimes strategies are 
combined, both suffixes and inner vowel changes 
being used to create diminutives. Finally, Iraqi 
Arabic marginally employs patterns with inner 
vowel change other than gtél and qteélil, like 
qutal, qattul, qtal (qutal in Classical Arabic). 
Also, it uses more extensively, though only for 
endearment of proper names, an additional pat- 
tern gattuli, constructed by inner vowel change 
and the nisba suffix attached, with no equivalent 
in Classical Arabic. 
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Diphthongs 


t. DIPHTHONGS IN CLASSICAL 
ARABIC AND ITS DIALECTS 


In the Semitic linguistic domain a vowel + glide 
(w or y) compound is called a diphthong. Its 
Arabic name has the same meaning: sawt 
murakkab ‘compound sound’. The hypothetical 
Proto-Semitic diphthongs, *aw/*ay, according 
to the generally accepted view, are conserved in 
Old Arabic (Cantineau 1960:102), but this 
conservation is not at all surprising, since Proto- 
Semitic phonology has been reconstructed 
mainly from Classical Arabic, as interpreted by 
comparatively late sources. Early papyri testify 
that aw/ay are preserved and not contracted 
(Hopkins 1984:17). Long diphthongs resulting 
from the elision of intervocalic hamza are often 
shortened: ‘@ isa > GySa > aysa [fem. proper 
name]. The only possible contraction seems to 
be ay > da: duwabba < duwaybba (Fleisch 
1961:69). The same -ay > ad change may be 
observed in the prepositions ’ila/‘ala when used 
separately, but it remains ay in connected forms: 
‘alayka. Brockelmann (1908:1, 90) supposes an 
“Qlaya as the starting point of this shift: alaya > 
‘alay > ‘ala. The — ’imdla may have played a 
decisive role in the monophthongization of 
ay/aw in the hollow verbs, *baya‘a > bay‘ > 
béa@ > ba‘a. In some modern dialects we can see 
the same process: Say’ > S€? > $a’; léh > lah 
(Fayyum, Egypt) Anis 1995:66-67). 

Words ending in -d (written with 7alif 
maqstra) became diphthongized in some Classi- 
cal Arabic dialects. An example from Sibawayhi 
isalif > ay (ey) (af G>?af‘ey) by ’imala (only in 
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pause, not in context; quoted in Al-Nassir 
1993:94). In the Hijaz, in some Qays dialects a > 
ay (Rabin 1951:116; Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 349): 
-af ‘ay, bublay, and some place names. This led 
Birkeland (1940:76) to consider the yd’ a pausal 
spelling and to maintain that the context form 
could only have been -é (becoming later -4). 

On the other hand, there are Classical Arabic 
dialects which had monophthongization in 
prepositions where the norm is a diphthong: ay 
> d. The Bani |-Harit ibn Ka‘b (North Yemen) 
had ‘alaha/ ilaha/ilakaNadaka (Rabin 1951:65, 
referring to Ibn Faris, Sabibi). Hijazi yawjal had 
a yajal reflex in the dialect of the Qays, and a yijil 
in that of the Tamim (yiw > yiy > yi) (Jundi 
1983:Il, 576-577, referring to al-Farra”s Ma‘Gni 
l-Quran). The word occurs in the Qur'an 
(15/53). "Abu Hayyan (Babr V, 458) mentions 
this special reading: gala la tawjal, wa-quria la 
tajal bi-ibdal al-waw alifan kama qalu taba fi 
tawba “They said: ‘Fear not!’ This is also read as 
Ia tajal replacing the waw with the ’alif, just as 
they said taba instead of tawba” (cf. Jundi 
1983:II, 578; other cases are mentioned in 
Akesson 1996:30). 

The monophthongization of the prepositions 
ila/‘ala is explained by Bravmann (1977:103- 
104) (ala < ‘alayhi) by the process ‘alay > ‘alé > 
‘ala. According to Bravmann’s theory, there had 
been ay > é/aw > 6 changes word-finally, while 
the diphthongs remained word-medial, e.g. in 
the construct state of the dual -ay (yadayhi). 
Then, é/6 secondarily changed to a. Mono- 
yllabic ay/aw remained non-contracted: law, ay, 
kay. Bravmann (1977:105) also explains the 
change in the forms of IIIw/y (‘weak’) verbs by 
positing the context form *ramaya (like gatala) 
and the pausal form *ramay (like gatal), which 
then became ramay > ramé > rama. The same 
with w: -awa/aw > 6 > a. Probably, word-final 
-aw was contracted to -d at an earlier period 
than -ay, as testified by the Arabic script 
(Bravmann 1977:106). 

Since w and y are radical consonants, it is 
doubtful whether there are real diphthongs at all 
in Arabic. According to Fleisch (1961:67) the 
words tawb and gayb demonstrate that they 
contain real diphthongs by their behavior in 
contracted forms, since real consonants are 
impossible at this place in the syllable structure: 
tawbu bakrin > tawbbakrin; gaybu bakrin > 
gaybbakrin (where the diphthongs stand in place 
of a long vowel in the syllable structure). 
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The main source of Arabic diphthongs in the 
verbal system is the declension of the so-called 
— weak verbs, verbal roots with final w/y, where 
the semivowel is deleted between short and/or 
long vowels, and the remaining vowels form 
diphthongs according to the general phonologi- 
cal rule of Arabic that two vowels cannot follow 
each other (since no syllable may begin with a 
vowel): gazaw (<gazai < gazawt); tansayna (< 
tansaina < tansayina). During this morphologi- 
cal process those of the potential diphthongs 
which have no equivalent in Classical Arabic are 
monophthongized: uw/iy > u/i; uyliy > iliy 
(= iyy) (Cantineau 1960:85—88; Fleisch 1961: 
125ff.). Arab medieval grammarians explained 
this -aw in da‘aw and other verbal forms on the 
basis of the following series of shifts: kataba + w 
> katabaw > katabuw > katabu (Bohas and 
Guillaume 1984:30, 291; see also the review of 
this by Versteegh 1989). They may have done so 
because in the contemporaneous vernaculars sim- 
ilar forms had already developed. The same phe- 
nomenon takes place in some modern Iraqi 
dialects (see below). On the other hand, the uw > 
u change may be conceived of as a writing con- 
vention as well (the two forms are written in 
exactly the same way). 

Secondary diphthongs may have come into 
being by double consonants merging with the 
final weak radicals in some verbal stems: 
tadannantu > tadannaytu (Roman 1983:361, 
referring to Sibawayhi, who states that these 
phenomena, though acceptable, were laysa bi- 
muttarid ‘not in general use’). In the modern 
dialects, this phenomenon has become general 
with a further monophthongization: raddayt > 
raddet. 

Notwithstanding the conservatism of the 
Proto-Semitic diphthongs in Arabic, the fre- 
quency of the diphthongs in Classical Arabic 
texts is very low compared to that of the vowels. 
In a Qur’anic text (Q. 2/5—11) chosen at ran- 
dom, the diphthongs ay and aw occur only 
twice, compared to 202 short and long vowels 
(Fleisch 1968:16). 


2. MODERN ARABIC DIALECTS 


Modern Arabic dialects are characterized by an 
overall shift to monophthongization: aw > 6 > a; 
ay > >i. There are two main systems: one with 
five long vowels (mainly in the east) and the 
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other with three without diphthongs (mainly in 
the west). 

The monophthongization of the Classical 
Arabic diphthongs in modern dialects is so wide- 
spread that their conservation counts as an 
exception, for example in some Lebanese dia- 
lects. It is not known when this monophthon- 
gization happened. Blau (1966: ch. 7.2) thinks 
that it had already occurred in early Middle 
Arabic, but for Diem (1985:76) this is not 
supported by the evidence. He believes that 
in the rst century A.H. there were as yet no 
signs of this monophthongization, on the basis 
of the evidence of Greek transliterations of 
Arabic names, and by the treatment of Arabic 
loanwords. 

Monosyllabic words with final diphthongs 
form a group in themselves in most dialects: law, 
saw, Sey, daw, hay (Bravmann 1977:102). In 
addition to the normal usage there is also, how- 
ever, Sé in the Libyan dialects as a variation. 
Feghali (1919:83) confirms the existence of 
diphthongs in Lebanese, e.g. -aw in mawtna and 
-ay in layle. The former proves that there are 
(phonetically) real diphthongs in the modern 
dialects, since three consonants could not possi- 
bly occur together. Diphthongs after pharyngeal 
b/° are conserved in almost all modern dialects: 
‘ayn/bayt (Cantineau 1960:104). Otherwise, 
aw/ay have remained only in some dialects: Sfax, 
Mauritania, Lebanon, and in women’s dialects 
in Tunis and Sisa (Fischer and Jastrow 1980: 
54-56). 

In the Eastern Arabic dialects most of the 
hypothetical Old Arabic diphthongs have been 
monophthongized: ay > é, aw > 6. Inthe Arabian 
Peninsula, however, diphthongs are not rare, 
although there are dialects totally lacking them, 
e.g. Inner Oman (Fischer and Jastrow 1980: 
103). In most parts of Mesopotamia there are 
five long vowels and no diphthongs at all 
(Fischer and Jastrow 1980:140-141). In the 
Muslim dialect of Baghdad, however, there are 
diphthongized verbal forms of the type durbaw 
(Fischer and Jastrow 1980:152). The Syro- 
Palestinian area is characterized by monoph- 
thongization, but in the Nusayri region, aw/ay — 
d@ alternation is found as well; ay > @ (in open syl- 
lable) > ay (in closed syllable): bayt > bat > bayti 
(Fischer and Jastrow 1980:176). Lower Egypt- 
ian dialects primarily monophthongize the Old 
Arabic diphthongs (Fischer and Jastrow 1980: 
213). The Old Arabic diphthongs may be further 
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altered by the so-called ‘fracture’, e.g. in Iraq: 
*zayn > zen > z(i)yen (Cantineau 1960:105). 
There is a special type of partial conservation of 
the diphthongs with a slight articulation of the 
glide: ay > é”; aw > 6” in the speech of some 
North Arabian nomads (Cantineau 1960:105). 

In the Western Arabic dialects Ph. Margais 
(1977) distinguishes three types of diphthongs: 
(a) short vowel + glide, mainly after the pharyn- 
geals §, hb: ay/aw/ey/ew/ow; (b) long vowel + 
glide, of non-Classical origin as a mutation of 
the phonetic character: dw/dy, éw/éy (awnu/ 
Iayzi); and (c) secondary diphthongization by 
‘fracture’, when a long vowel breaks into two 
elements: 24/20‘ + ZuaS mSét/mSit + mséyt (Ph. 
Marcais 1977:15-19). In Algeria and Morocco, 
mainly *aw >a and *ay >i are found; in Libya 
and south Tunisia *aw > 6, *ay > é; in south 
Algeria, in the speech of the camel breeding 
nomads aw/ay and 6/é occur (Fischer and 
Jastrow 1980:37). Not infrequently, the conser- 
vation of the diphthongs becomes partial: ay > 
é€; aw > 0” (some North Arabian nomads); in 
the speech of the Saharan nomads e//o": 
be'da/mo“t; in the northern parts of Algeria 
msét/fo"’g (Cantineau 1960:105; W. Marcais 
1908:32, 40, 41). There is also a secondary 
diphthongization in North Africa, when ancient 
ufi is diphthongized: ‘id > awd, as well as a 
secondary diphthongization of the type dy/aw: 
bqau, méida (Cantineau 1960:105). 
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Diptosis 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Arabic is a language of case inflections (> 
declension). The majority of nouns have three 
cases: /u/ for the nominative, /i/ for the genitive, 
and /a/ for complements. This three-case system, 
or triptosis, contrasts with a two-case system, in 
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which nouns have /u/ for the nominative, and /a/ 
for the other functions. The most important cat- 
egories of diptotic nouns in Classical Arabic are 
(Fleisch 1961:271-276): 


i. proper names: names of foreign origin (e.g. 
*ibrahbimu ‘Abraham’); names of cities and 
regions (e.g., bagdadu ‘Baghdad’); names 
ending in ta’ marbuta, both male and female 
(e.g. talbatu “Talha’, fatimatu ‘Fatima’); all 
female proper names except those of the pat- 
tern fa/i/ul (e.g. da‘du Da‘d’, but hindun 
‘Hind’); all proper names with the same pat- 
tern as the verbal perfect or imperfect (e.g. 
yazidu ‘Yazid’); all proper names with the 
ending -dnu (e.g. ‘utmadnu ‘Uthman’); all 
compounds (e.g. badramawtu ‘Hadramawt’) 

ii. common nouns: all broken plurals in patterns 
containing four consonants (e.g. maddrisu 
pl. of madrasa ‘school’, mafatibu pl. of 
miftab ‘key’, salatinu pl. of sultan ‘sultan’); 
nouns ending in /-a@u/ (‘adra@’u ‘virgin’, 
bamra’u ‘red [fem.]’), including plurals with 
the same ending (e.g. wuzard’u ‘viziers’); 
adjectives ending in /-anu/ (e.g. gadbanu 
‘angry’); the — elative ’afalu (e.g. >akbaru 
‘bigger’); + numerals when used independ- 
ently (e.g. nisfu sittata ‘half of six’). 


According to the Arab grammarians, diptosis 
was the result of the loss of one case-ending in 
certain nouns deviating from the default case of 
ordinary nouns. They attributed this loss to the 
accumulation of properties that differed from 
the default case, such as feminine gender, pro- 
per names, foreign origin, or verbal pattern. 
Whenever two or more of these properties co- 
occurred in a noun (e.g. a feminine noun of for- 
eign origin, or a proper name with a verbal 
pattern; for a list of these mawdni‘ as-sarf ‘fac- 
tors preventing declension’ see Carter 1982:74- 
77), they assumed the noun became ‘less declin- 
able’ (gayr munsarif) and was no longer com- 
pletely free in its movement (gayr mutamakkin). 
As a result, its genitive ending became identical 
with the accusative ending (— sarf). 

Diptosis is not completely unknown in other 
Semitic languages (cf. Moscati 1954, 1958; on 
possibly diptotic endings in Ugaritic see Gordon 
1955:45) and may even be present in some > 
Afro-Asiatic languages. According to some theo- 
ries, Proto-Semitic originally had both a triptotic 
and a diptotic declension. Brockelmann (1908: 
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461; cf. Fleisch 1961:278; Kienast 2001:142; 
Baerman 2005:817, n. 10), for instance, believed 
that the diptotic endings are etymologically dif- 
ferent from the normal case-endings. In his view, 
the diptotic endings started with personal names 
formed with verbal patterns ending in /-u/ or 
/-al, of the type yazid-u ‘Yazid’ and Sammar-a 
‘Sammar’, the former modeled on the imperfect, 
the latter on the perfect verb. These endings were 
later reinterpreted as part of a declensional sys- 
tem, and other categories of nouns were added to 
this group by analogical extension, e.g. nouns of 
the pattern ?af‘alu, possibly because of their 
already having the ending /-a/ in predicative func- 
tion, as in kdna?aswad-a ‘he was black’. 

Others maintain that Proto-Semitic originally 
had a two-case system. Lipifski (1977:254- 
259) compares this two-case system with erga- 
tive systems in other languages (cf. Kienast 
2001:179-180). In his view, Proto-Semitic 
shared with Libyco-Berber two endings, /-u/ for 
the ‘active’ case, and /-a/ for the non-active or 
predicative case, the genitive ending /-i/ being a 
later development, related to the gentilitial suffix 
/-iyy/ (cf. Petraéek 1981). A recent proposal by 
Baerman (2005) analyzes the diptotic declension 
as a case of syncretism and connects the diptosis 
of the diptotic nouns with the diptosis of the 
sound masculine plural {/-tina/ /-ina/} by a sym- 
metric rule. 

At the level of the historical languages, the dip- 
totic endings in Arabic seem to be closely associ- 
ated with proper names. In the present entry the 
hypothesis will be presented that in early Arabic 
the diptotic declension was still the only set of 
endings, whereas the triptotic declension repre- 
sents a later extension of the system (cf. Roman 
1996, 200T). 


2. REDUNDANCY OF THE CASE 
ENDING /-1/ 


Historically, the case ending /-i/ has two func- 
tions in Arabic: it is applied to complements and 
adjuncts of the verb that are introduced by a 
preposition, and it is applied to attributive ele- 
ments (complements of the noun, or the ampli- 
fying nouns in construct state nominals). It is 
always redundant. In the former use, the prepo- 
sition heading the complement phrase is suffi- 
cient semantically. Nevertheless, the case ending 
cannot drop off, since case inflections result 
from the general organization of the language, 
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which makes them basic functional category 
markers. 

In the latter use, the attributive element (the 
amplifying noun) to which the case ending is 
attached replaces the morpheme of non-specific 
place /-n/, called — tanwin, and it is thereby 
clearly marked. When an indefinite constituent 
is without /-n/, then the following constituent is 
the substitute for /-n/ and is the attribute of the 
first constituent. For example: 


(1) kalb - u - n ‘dog from a non-specific place’ = 
‘a dog’ 

(2) Ralb -u da‘d - a ‘Da‘d’s dog’ 

(3) Ralb -u Sayx -i-n ‘[the] dog of a sheikh’ 


The case inflection applied to the attributive 
element was initially the vowel /a/ as in (2). The 
vowel /i/ as in (3) seems to have been brought 
about by the prepositions themselves, which 
made preposition-headed complements, {X [. . .] 
-/a/}, seem different from prepositionless com- 
plements, {0 [...] -/a/}, so that the former 
became {X [. . .] -/i/}. The vowel /i/, having the 
same characteristics as /u/ and /a/, took the place 
of /a/ as a marker of prepositional complements 
and also as a marker of attributive elements that 
seemed special due to their place in the tanwin, 
/-n/, paradigm. 

In the framework chosen here, Arabic syntax 
was originally a two-case system. This early dip- 
tosis left a number of disparate traces in the 
Classical language. 


3. COMMON NOUNS AND PROPER 
NAMES 


In early Arabic, both concrete and abstract com- 
mon nouns with a triconsonantal root were built 
on the pattern Rr V1R2R3, represented by /fv‘I/, 
with no vowel between R2 and R3. In this pat- 
tern, V1, the first vowel, between the first root 
consonant Ri and the second root consonant 
R2, denoted animacy. All common nouns, being 
capable of forming a non-locational phrase with 
tanwin /n/, were indeterminate, for example kalb- 
u-n ‘a dog’. 

Proper nouns are genealogical. Their primary 
function is to assert a human being’s member- 
ship of a social group. In addition to personal 
names, Arabic treated and, in some cases, still 
treats as proper nouns certain names of places, 
animals, numbers, vocatives, for example da‘d-u 
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‘Da‘d’, talatat-u nisf-u sittat-a ‘three is half of 
six’, ya ’amir-u ‘oh emir!’. 

The nominal system had no way of creating a 
form for the proper noun that differed from that 
of the common noun. Both had to be built on a 
three-consonant root, and both had to code ani- 
macy. Thus, common nouns for living beings 
include bakr ‘young she-camel’, kalb ‘dog’, Sayx 
‘old man’; and proper nouns include bakr, kalb, 
taym, zayd. 

The difference between the proper noun and 
the common noun therefore had to be marked 
syntactically. The syntax marked this crucial dif- 
ference as follows: since the proper noun could 
not be coupled to tanwin when it referred to a 
member of a community, it was the very absence 
of tanwin that, by evoking the community, 
turned the common noun into a proper noun. 

However, this way of marking the difference 
precluded proper nouns from the attributive 
relation. This was due to the loss of the relation 
with tanwin, which is the very head of the para- 
digm of attributive elements, and the only indef- 
inite element of this paradigm. Indeed, to use a 
proper noun as the basis for a construct state 
nominal would render it indistinguishable from 
a common noun. Other dependent construc- 
tions therefore had to stand in for the attributive 
construction, for example: zayd-u bn-u da‘d-a 
“Zayd son of Da‘d’, where the proper noun zayd, 
identified as a proper noun by the absence of 
tanwin, is the base for the apposition ibn, ‘son’, 
thus avoiding the > construct state zayd-u da‘d- 
a, ‘Da‘d’s Zayd’. 

Nonetheless, a construct state nominal can be 
based on a proper noun where the context makes 
it clear that it must be a proper noun, for example 
ya taym-u taym-a ‘adiyy-i-n ‘o Taym, Taym 
[descendants] of ‘Adi!’, where taym is clearly a 
proper noun, given the form of direct address. 

Diptosis, then, is characterized by two archaic 
features: the two-case inflection system and the 
absence of tanwin. These two features have 
stuck together, so that if a diptote noun bears the 
definite article, /al-/, or if it bears an attributive 
element, thus forming a construct state nominal, 
it becomes triptote. For example: 


nominative accusative genitive 

{salatin-u salatin-a salatin-a} ‘sultans’ 
{as-saldtin-u as-salatin-a as-salatin-i} ‘the sultans’ 
{salatin-u d-dawlat-i salatin-a d-dawlat-i salatin-i 
d-dawlat-i} ‘the sultans of the dynasty’ 
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4. THE ORIGIN OF DIPTOSIS 


The diptotic paradigm of forms without tanwin 
stems from proper nouns. Proper nouns retained 
their special status as long as the language kept 
the same noun formation rules and as long as the 
speech community took its proper names solely 
from the set of animate nouns. Thus, kalb 
became a proper noun without disturbing the 
system: kalb-u dad-a could only be ‘Da‘d’s 
dog’; kalb-u bn-u da‘d-a could only be ‘Kalb, 
Da‘d’s son’. 

The break came with the loss of the regular 
noun formation, giving rise to rajul ‘man’, ba‘ir 
‘camel’, bimdr ‘donkey’, bit ‘fish’, aqrab ‘scor- 
pion’, hubara ‘bustard’, etc. Released from the 
noun formation constraints, Arabic-speakers 
were free to take their proper nouns from their 
environment, for example hasan-u-n ‘beautiful’, 
dibil-u-n ‘seasoned camel’, talhat-u ‘acacia’. 

The loss of the noun formation rules allowed 
nicknames to become attributes, for example 
zayd-u | xayr-i ‘Zayd of the best’. These attrib- 
utes, being non-genealogical, contributed to the 
loss of markedness of proper nouns. 

Despite the evolution of the language, how- 
ever, some elements continued to adhere to the 
diptotic system because they were associated 
with a set of formal features. In the historical 
language, diptotes are proper nouns, common 
nouns, and adjectives. Diptosis in these elements 
seems to be due either to the form being alien to 
its paradigm — it is redeployed outside its para- 
digm - or to the form being alien to the Arabic 
language. 


i. proper names: examples of native Arabic 
formations are /fu‘al/, af‘al/, /fa“al/, /yaf‘vl/; 
redeployed outside their paradigms are: 
‘umar-u, ’abmad-u, Sammar-u, yazid-u. This 
last name, yazid-u ‘Yazid’, and several simi- 
lar names, have traditionally been inter- 
preted as redeployments of the 3rd person 
masculine singular of the imperfect verb 
/yaf‘vl/. In fact, /y/ preceding the three root 
consonants is probably an old em-phasis 
marker. Examples of proper nouns of foreign 
origin include *ibrahim-u ‘Abraham’, da’ud- 
u ‘David’, ba‘labakk-u, ‘Baalbek’. When the 
Arabic noun formation system still adhered 
to its characteristic pattern, the different 
structure of foreign names indicated the for- 
eign origin of the men who bore them. 
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ii. proper names suffixed by /-at/, /-a/, /-a’/, /-an/ 
and /-tin/. Proper names with the suffixes 
/-at/, /-a/, and /-a’/ occur in the historical lan- 
guage as feminine suffixes. The suffix /-an/, 
by contrast, occurs, though not regularly, 
as a masculine suffix. The suffix /-an/ occurs 
in later usage as amasculine proper noun 
suffix. Examples of male names bearing a 
masculine suffix are marwdn-u, sa‘dun-u. 
Examples of names, male and female, bear- 
ing a feminine suffix are talb-a-t-u, salw-d, 
zahr-a’-u. 

iii. common nominal plurals, traditionally 
known as ‘quadrisyllabic’; these are also quite 
distinctive. The singular forms are made up 
of four consonants: root consonants, R, or 
non-root consonants, C, which can be repre- 
sented as: {RrR2R3-C} — {C-R1R2R3} - 
{CCCC}, for example sultan-u-n, pl. salatin-u 
(RraR2aR3iC) ‘sultan’ (from the root s-/-t); 
matlat-u, pl. matalit-u (CaR1aR2iR3) ‘group 
of three’ (from the root t-/-t); ya‘sab-u-n, pl. 
ya Gsib-u (CaCaCiC) ‘male bee, drone; chief’ 
(from the root y-‘-s-b). Adding the suffix /-t/ 
to the form /CaCaCiC-u/ produces a trip- 
totic pattern: /CaCaCiCa-t-u-n/, for example 
tilmid-u-n, pl. talamid-u, talamida-t-u-n 
‘pupil’, tarjumdan-u-n, pl. tardjim-u, tarajima- 
t-u-n ‘interpreter’. Note that plurals in which 
the fourth consonant is one of the unstable 
consonants /w/ or /y/ are sometimes treated as 
three-consonant elements, and sometimes as 
four-consonant elements: in the first case they 
are triptotic, in the second case diptotic, for 
example fatw-d ‘fatwa, judicial consultation’, 
whose plural is either fataw-d for each case, or 
fataw-i-n (< * fatawiy-u-n) for the nominative, 
fataw-i-n (< *fatdwiy-i-n) for the genitive, 
fatawiy-a for the accusative; in fatawiy-a, the 
consonant /y/, although unstable, has been 
maintained because it provides a linking seg- 
ment between the syntagmatic vowel /i/ and 
the case ending /a/; it is thus stabilized. This 
means that the accusative form is treated as a 
four-consonant form and therefore a diptotic 
form, while the other two case forms are 
treated as three-consonant forms and there- 
fore as triptotic. Another ‘quadrisyllabic’ plu- 
ral is that of singular adjectives which follow 
the /af‘al/ pattern and are treated as nouns, 
for example ’akabir-u ‘[the] great ones [of the 
world]’, pl. of ’akbar-u, from the root k-b-r. 
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Other diptotic plurals are those with feminine 
suffixes which are plurals of singulars treated 
as adjectives. They follow the patterns /fa‘l-a/, 
/fu'al-a/ and /?af‘“il-a’/, for example gatil-u-n, 
pl. gatl-d ‘killed (ones), ‘lim-u-n, pil. 
‘ulam-a-u ‘scholar’, sadig-u-n, pl.’a-sdiq-a’-u 
‘friend’. All these plurals are nouns. 

iv. Finally, some adjectives have become dip- 
totic by analogy with proper nouns, having 
the same pattern or the same affix, for 
example ?aswad-u ‘black’, sawd-a-u ‘black 
[fem.]’; maSw-dn-u ‘drunk [masc.]’, nasw-a 
‘drunk [fem.]’. 


Plural and dual number are denoted by affixes 
which bear, by conditioning, a superficial resem- 
blance to original diptosis. The masculine plural 
is signaled by just two affixes: /-G(na)/ for the 
nominative and /-i(na)/ for the genitive/accusa- 
tive. Likewise, the dual is signaled by two 
affixes: /-a(ni)/ for the nominative and /ay(ni)/ 
for the genitive/ accusative. These two numbers 
use the three long vowels of Arabic and, lacking 
a fourth long vowel, use the sequence of vowel 
/al plus consonant /y/ as a diphthong. This is a 
departure from the vowel system of the lan- 
guage, which has no > diphthongs. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The origin of diptosis must be sought in proper 
nouns. Proper nouns — genealogical names -— 
name human beings as belonging to a community. 
Linguistically, original Arabic proper nouns indi- 
cated genealogical provenance by detaching from 
tanwin /n/, the marker of non-specific place. Once 
its origin was forgotten, diptosis spread to com- 
mon nouns and adjectives bearing a formal 
resemblance to the nicknames that had become 
proper nouns. 
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Discourse Analysis 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The field of discourse analysis is very heteroge- 
neous and covers a wide range of language stud- 
ies not only by linguists, but also by scholars 
from other disciplines such as sociology, rheto- 
ric, and anthropology. For this reason the term 
‘discourse analysis’ has often been assigned a 
variety of meanings. However, it can reasonably 
be defined as an area of inquiry dealing with lan- 
guage use rather than language as an abstract 
system of rules and it focuses on units larger 
than the sentence such as a piece of conversa- 
tion, a story, or a series of paragraphs in an 
essay. This definition is broad enough to include 
the bulk of what discourse analysts actually do. 
On the one hand, some of their research is con- 
cerned with how sentences are put together to 
form larger chunks of discourse and with the 
identification, description, and explanation of 
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systematic patterns of discourse organization. 
On the other hand, there are studies which 
investigate how language is used in social inter- 
action and attempt to relate aspects of the struc- 
ture of discourse to contextual factors such as 
the purpose of the interaction or interlocutors’ 
traits, shared knowledge, and role relationships. 
This twofold approach to discourse analysis 
will serve as the basis for the following discus- 
sion of Arabic discourse. This discussion also 
takes into consideration two important features 
of the literature on Arabic discourse. First, dis- 
course analysis in general examines both speech 
and writing, with understandable variation 
regarding the kind of issues addressed and the 
methodology deemed appropriate for each 
medium. In the case of Arabic, given the diglos- 
sic situation involved, the selection of speech or 
writing as a research focus often entails the con- 
sideration of a different language variety alto- 
gether, since writing is typically associated with 
Modern Standard Arabic, and speech with 
regional vernaculars. It is not surprising, then, 
that research on everyday social interaction typ- 
ically involves vernaculars, whereas texts writ- 
ten in Modern Standard Arabic serve primarily 
to investigate discourse patterns such as the link- 
age among sentences or the discourse functions 
of particular linguistic elements. Second, there 
exist many studies which deal with Arabic dis- 
course but only secondarily, their primary focus 
being issues in applied linguistics, particularly > 
second language acquisition and pedagogy. 
Relevant content culled from such studies is also 
included in this discussion in order to achieve a 
high degree of comprehensiveness. Thus, the 
remainder of this entry is organized as follows. 
Section 2 deals with discourse patterns in texts 
written in Modern Standard Arabic and section 
3 with Arabic discourse in social interaction. 
The discussion of discourse analysis in pedagog- 
ical contexts is provided in section 4 and is fol- 
lowed by concluding remarks in section 5. 


2. THE DISCOURSE OF WRITTEN 
TEXTS 


Arabic prose exhibits a number of salient fea- 
tures which give it a very distinctive quality, 
especially when compared to commonly-studied 
Western languages, such as English. Lexical rep- 
etition, structural parallelism, and the preva- 
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lence of coordination are some of the most eas- 
ily noticeable and widely investigated features. 
These have been of interest not only to Arabic 
linguists, but also to scholars in applied linguis- 
tics, contrastive rhetoric, and second language 
writing (Sa’adeddin 1989; Kaplan 1966; 
Connor 1996; see also discussion in section 4). 
In addition to investigations of these major char- 
acteristics of written Arabic discourse, there are 
also other studies that deal with the discourse 
functions of specific linguistic structures and still 
others that focus on the organization of particu- 
lar discourse genres such as academic or busi- 
ness discourse. 

Leading the first group is probably John- 
stone’s seminal work on the ubiquity of coordi- 
nation and repetition in Arabic discourse 
(Johnstone 1990, 1991). Using numerous exam- 
ples from Arabic prose, Johnstone describes in 
detail how such discourse is highly paratactic, 
relying heavily on the use of > connectives and 
coordination (— parataxis) rather than subordi- 
nation to link sequences of clauses and sentences 
into cohesive texts. Arabic texts are also shown 
to employ a great deal of repetition and formu- 
laic patterns at the morphological, lexical, syn- 
tactic, and discourse levels. The following 
excerpt where an Arab describes the reaction of 
Great Britain to nationalism illustrates extensive 
use of structural parallelism involving a number 
of parallel clauses linked with the conjunction 
wa- ‘and’. 


‘araduha fi badi labwali 
opposed-them in some the cases 
wa-ayyaduha fi -abwalin 
and-endorsed-them in cases 

wa-qayyaduha bi- badi —|-quyudi 


and restricted them with some the restrictions 


Puxra ftbadi labwali 

other insome the cases 

wa-ltazam biyalaha siydsata 
and advocated regarding them policy 
L-hiyadi fimudami — |abwili 
the neutrality in mostthe cases 


‘They [the leaders of England] opposed them 
[nationalistic movements] in some cases, and 
endorsed them in other cases, and placed some 
restrictions on them in some cases, and advo- 
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cated a policy of neutrality with regard to them 
in most cases’ (Johnstone 1991:98-99) 

The prevalence of these features is partially 
attributed to the orality of Arabic discourse 
which, the author argues, can be traced back to 
oral styles valued in earlier developments of the 
Arabic language. It is also attributed to the 
syntactic mechanisms available in Arabic and 
to the socio-culturally motivated desire of 
writers to draw attention to the form of the mes- 
sage itself. 

Al-Jubouri (1983) concentrates in particular 
on repetition and the distinct quality it gives to 
Arabic discourse. He points out that, at the lex- 
ical level, Arabic discourse exhibits frequent 
strings of two and sometimes three words which 
are semantically related, such as al-hujjatu wa- 
d-dalilu ‘evidence and proof’. Repetition of syn- 
tactic patterns which results in partial or 
complete parallelism is also documented, in 
addition to repetition of meaning through writ- 
ers’ restatement of the same point. It is claimed 
that these types of repetition serve as a means 
of developing arguments, strengthening the 
writer’s point of view, and in general enhancing 
the persuasive quality of discourse. 

Other studies have attempted to provide dis- 
course accounts of particular linguistic devices 
and grammatical structures as they occur in 
Arabic texts. Al-Batal (1990) examines the dis- 
course functions of connectives such as wa- 
‘and’, lakinna ‘but’, and fa- ‘therefore’, in an 
essay by the Arab writer and literary critic 
‘Abbas Mahmid al-‘Aqqad and finds that such 
connectives encode hierarchical relationships 
among different sections of a text and indicate 
thematic continuity or shifts in discourse. Ac- 
cording to Al-Batal, the high frequency of these 
devices in Arabic texts is consistent with the oral 
tradition in Arabic literary practices and is 
motivated by the search for rhetorical effective- 
ness in argumentative writing and by the need 
to create maximum textual — cohesion. Simi- 
larly, Khalil (2000) investigates sentence-initial 
markers such as the particle gad and canned 
phrases like min al-mavafi ’anna ‘it is known 
that’ in news discourse. The function of these 
markers is to signal the > grounding value of 
information in discourse; in other words, they 
distinguish important pieces of information 
from subsidiary ones. Thus, the expression min 
al-ma‘ufi ’anna introduces backgrounded sec- 
ondary information, whereas the particle gad 
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indicates a higher degree of grounding or 
‘midground’, to use the author’s terminology. 
Furthermore, such grounding functions are 
claimed to be associated with and to account for 
the distribution of Verb-Subject and Subject- 
Verb word orders in Arabic discourse. 

Using Giv6én’s model of Topic Continuity 
(Giv6n 1983), which captures the correlation 
between the linguistic encoding of referents and 
their degree of persistence in discourse, Fakhri 
(1995a) provides discourse explanations for the 
use of a number of morphosyntactic properties 
of Arabic. He shows that the maintenance 
or shift of referents in discourse accounts for 
the variable distribution of Verb-Subject and 
Subject-Verb word orders in narrative and 
expository texts, for the behavior of the particle 
?inna as a topic marker, for the pattern of sub- 
ject-verb agreement reduction, and for the con- 
straints regarding the deletion of waw al-bal (the 
equivalent of ‘while’) in circumstantial clauses. 
A discourse perspective is also adopted in Fakhri 
(1998) to analyze the linguistic devices for 
reporting the speech of others in newspaper arti- 
cles. The analysis indicates that the choice of 
direct or indirect reported speech as well as that 
of reporting verbs like gala ‘to say’ and i‘tarafa 
‘to admit’ are not arbitrary, but rather motivated 
by the ideological stance of the writer. 

In addition to the research outlined above, 
a few studies have adopted a genre analysis 
approach to Arabic discourse. Genre analysis 
describes and explains discourse patterns and 
rhetorical strategies utilized in particular types 
of professional or academic modes of communi- 
cation (e.g. journal articles or business letters), 
which are often conventionalized and exhibit a 
well-defined internal structure (Swales 1990). 
Using Swales’s model for the analysis of intro- 
ductions in research articles (Swales 1981, 
1990), Najjar (1990), and Fakhri (2004) investi- 
gate the structure of Arabic introductions. 
Najjar’s analysis of introductions of research 
articles from the field of agricultural sciences 
shows that about half of these introductions fit 
the model developed by Swales for English, 
where authors apply a number of moves to indi- 
cate the importance of their area of inquiry, jus- 
tify their current contribution, and announce the 
purpose and the structure of the article. The 
study also shows that challenges of previous 
research, which often occur in English academic 
discourse, are absent in the Arabic data. Najjar 
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suggests that this is due to the applied nature of 
research in agricultural studies where theoretical 
argumentation is considered unimportant. In 
the same vein, Fakhri (2004) studies a sample of 
introductions from humanities and social sci- 
ences articles, with the expectation that such 
data are bound to exhibit more language- and 
culture-specific properties than data from the 
hard sciences, as argued in Duszak (1997:11). 
The study indicates important differences be- 
tween these data and the Swales model: only a 
few Arabic introductions employ the moves pre- 
dicted by the model, previous scholarship is 
rarely challenged, and the purpose of articles 
and their structure are not always explicitly 
stated. These findings are accounted for in 
terms of the writers’ educational background 
and the modest expectations of a nascent dis- 
course community. 

Haichour (1999) compares English and 
Arabic genres of business discourse in terms of 
the following linguistic and discourse proper- 
ties: agency, causation, metadiscourse, and 
spatio-temporal indexing. The results indicate 
striking similarities between English and Arabic 
and lead the author to conclude that English and 
Arabic parallel business genres are more similar 
both structurally and functionally than different 
genres within the same language. Najjar (1996) 
examines the discourse organization adopted in 
an altogether different genre, lists of martyrs, 
which portray Palestinians killed during the 
uprising against the Israeli occupation. The lists 
come from issues of the Palestinian magazine al- 
Katib. The analysis indicates that they exhibit 
traditional narrative structure consisting of 
abstract, orientation, problem, solution, and 
coda. They also rely heavily on metaphors and 
imagery to dramatize the plight and struggle of 
the Palestinian people, which, according to the 
author, makes them very persuasive. From a 
functional perspective, the author suggests that 
the regular publication of these lists serves to 
explain the martyrs’ sacrifice so as to make their 
deaths tolerable, to routinize the rebellion, and 
to provide opportunities for commentary on the 
peace process. 


3. ARABIC DISCOURSE IN SOCIAL 
INTERACTION 


People regularly engage in talk to exchange 
information, express opinions, argue, or simply 
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tell stories and jokes. Such social interactions 
are conducted so skillfully and effortlessly that 
they appear very simple. However, this apparent 
simplicity is quite deceptive. Relevant research 
consistently points out the complexity of such 
human endeavors, which is due to a wide range 
of contextual features that determine the shape 
of spoken discourse and include, among others, 
the degree of formality of the speech event, the 
type of language or dialect selected, the topic of 
conversation, as well as the gender, status, and 
role relationships of participants and the back- 
ground knowledge they share. For example, par- 
ticipants’ gender and status may influence the 
choice of conversation content and how turn- 
taking is managed, whereas their shared back- 
ground knowledge is likely to determine the 
amount of detail necessary to facilitate compre- 
hension. These contextual features are bound to 
reflect the cultural characteristics and social 
norms of the speech community. Given the lin- 
guistic and sociocultural diversity in the Arab 
world, a great deal of variation is to be expected 
regarding the conduct of everyday social inter- 
action. This state of affairs should, in principle, 
make the study of this aspect of Arabic discourse 
appealing and stimulating because of the obvi- 
ous intellectual challenges it poses and the 
potential sociocultural insights to be gained 
from it. Unfortunately, research in this area is 
rather scant, with a few exceptions. 

Arent (1998) and Kharraki (2001) investigate 
negotiations that take place between merchants 
and customers in the process of bargaining, an all 
too frequent speech act easily observable in Arab 
markets. The Arent study is based on data col- 
lected from bargaining sessions involving Arab 
and non-Arab customers in a market in Amman, 
Jordan. The author focuses particularly on lan- 
guage choice and pragmatic failure or com- 
munication breakdown. As expected, Arabic 
vernaculars are utilized most frequently, with 
instances of use of French, English, or a mixture 
of the two. A few cases of pragmatic failure are 
documented, which vary depending on the 
nationality of the customers. In the case of Arab 
customers, pragmatic failure often results from 
their criticism of product quality, which the 
merchants naturally deem inappropriate and 
uncalled for. For non-Arab customers, on the 
other hand, such failure occurs when vendors, to 
the dismay of these customers, provide the price 
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of merchandize only after inquiring and obtain- 
ing information about their nationality. Khar- 
raki’s (2001) study of the speech act of bar- 
gaining investigates the similarities and differ- 
ences between men and women regarding the 
strategies they resort to in order to obtain mer- 
chandize price reduction. The data come from 
interactions between merchants and customers 
in markets in eastern Morocco, where, according 
to Kharraki, women are claimed to be particu- 
larly keen on, and skilled at bargaining, a socially 
stigmatized trait for some. The analysis of the 
data indicates that, as a prelude to the act of 
bargaining proper, men attempt to establish 
familiarity with vendors and create a friendly 
atmosphere through elaborate greetings. Wo- 
men, on the other hand, are not supposed to and 
in fact do not engage in such talk, the purpose 
being to maintain a certain social distance 
between themselves and their interlocutors and, 
thus, ensure a measure of respectability. Regard- 
ing bargaining strategies, men often denigrate the 
quality of the products offered in an attempt to 
secure price reduction. By contrast, women tend 
to view bargaining as an opportunity for self- 
assertion and employ an insisting strategy which 
consists in continually restating their desire for 
price reduction, reinforced by multiple threats to 
do their shopping elsewhere. 

Of a more solemn nature are the studies con- 
ducted by Nazzal (2001) and Saeed (1997), 
which explore links between religion and dis- 
course. Nazzal examines the pragmatic func- 
tions of religious expressions such as ?insa@’allah 
in everyday social interaction. The main finding 
of the study is that speakers resort to such 
expressions as face-saving devices that serve to 
mitigate the potentially negative impact of their 
talk on listeners. Saeed (1997) analyzes audio- 
and video-taped segments of religious discourse 
in order to determine the pragmatic functions of 
switching from Modern Standard Arabic to 
regional vernaculars. The data come from Arab 
theologians’ religious lectures and interactions 
with their audiences. The results show that > 
code-switching is very frequent in this type of 
religious discourse, especially in the question- 
answer portions of the lectures. They also show 
that content perceived by the speakers to be pos- 
itive is expressed in Modern Standard Arabic, 
whereas content with negative connotations is 
delivered in the vernacular. 
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4. DISCOURSE ANALYSIS IN 
PEDAGOGICAL CONTEXTS 


Several studies present analyses of Arabic dis- 
course within the context of — second language 
acquisition and pedagogy. These studies typi- 
cally compare and contrast aspects of text 
organization in Arabic and English (and French 
in one case) in order to elucidate patterns of 
language transfer and make suggestions for 
improving language instruction. Although their 
accounts of transfer are interesting and their 
pedagogical suggestions quite valuable, these 
issues fall beyond the scope of the present dis- 
cussion and thus will be mentioned only when 
necessary for the clarity of presentation. 
Emphasis is instead shifted to portions of this 
research dealing with Arabic discourse proper 
and how it is similar to or different from that 
of other languages. Furthermore, in order to 
understand the variation in some of the results 
reached in this research, it is worth noting that 
some of the analyses presented are quantitative 
and based on computing features of texts and 
comparing their frequencies across languages, 
while others are qualitative, relying on detailed 
descriptions of excerpts from texts. 

Ouaouicha (1986) and Fakhri (1995b) pro- 
vide quantitative analyses of English and Arabic 
argumentative and expository texts. Using 
insights from the Toulmin model for argumen- 
tation (Toulmin 1958), the Ouaouicha study 
investigates the structure of argumentative 
essays by Americans and Moroccans in both 
Arabic and English and finds no significant cor- 
relation between language and argument struc- 
ture. However, the American subjects’ texts 
exhibit more awareness of audience and emo- 
tional appeals for persuasion, which seems to 
be the result of training rather than linguistic 
determinism. Fakhri’s (1995b) study compares 
the topical structure of expository texts in 
Arabic and English. Topical structure probes the 
patterns of topic maintenance or shifts across 
sentence sequences in a text. The comparison 
reveals no significant differences between the 
two languages: both rely overwhelmingly on 
sequential progressions which involve a series of 
adjacent sentences with different topics. This 
result is attributed to the type of writing consid- 
ered, namely expository writing, where often 
main topics are subsequently developed and 
supported by introducing other subtopics and 
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details, resulting in topic shifts and a high fre- 
quency of sequential progressions. 

The qualitative analyses presented in Holes 
(1983) and Sheikholeslami and Makhlouf (2000) 
are also concerned with the transfer of discourse 
patterns from Arabic into the English writing of 
Arabic speakers. Holes (1983) examines a sam- 
ple writing in English by a native speaker of 
Arabic and shows how it is influenced by Arabic 
discourse patterns. These influences include the 
use of long sentences with many instances of 
coordination, frequent repetition and structural 
parallelism, and the tendency to adopt a direct 
and personal style even in academic discourse. 
Sheikholeslami and Makhlouf (2000) on the 
other hand analyze two Arabic texts and show 
that they follow linear organization similar to the 
one used in English prose. This leads the authors 
to conclude that the rhetorical problems in the 
English writing of Arabic speakers do not stem 
from Arabic interference. They suggest that a 
more plausible source of these problems is the 
model school essay frequently used in teaching 
Arabic writing. In support of this claim, they 
analyze a model essay from a popular Arabic 
composition textbook, which exhibits ornate 
style, frequent repetition, and quotations of 
Arabic poetry, with little attention given to the 
overall organization and coherence of the text. 

Two other studies, Williams (1983) and Zizi 
(1987), conduct language comparisons involv- 
ing Arabic for the purpose of improving the 
teaching of English writing to native speakers of 
Arabic. The Williams study compares cohesion 
patterns and thematic development in English 
and Arabic texts and reveals a tendency in 
Arabic to repeat the same theme in successive 
clauses and to resist ellipsis. Within the context 
of teaching English for journalistic purposes in 
Morocco, Zizi (1987) compares Arabic, French, 
and English with respect to the structure of news 
reports and analysis. The results indicate that 
the global structure of newspaper articles is sim- 
ilar in all three languages; however, French head- 
lines tend to be the most ambiguous and, not 
surprisingly, Arabic texts are found to comprise 
the highest amount of repetition. 


5. CONCLUSION 
While by no means exhaustive, this discussion 


provides an adequate picture of the state of the 
research on Arabic discourse, its main concerns, 
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approaches, and findings. An important conclu- 
sion that emerges from this discussion is the 
privileged status assigned to Modern Standard 
Arabic and written language in both the studies 
of Arabic discourse proper and those conducted 
for pedagogical purposes. This is not totally sur- 
prising because, in a sense, it is simply the con- 
tinuation of attitudes adopted in the study of 
the more traditional linguistic levels of phonol- 
ogy, morphology, and syntax, where Modern 
Standard Arabic has occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in the research agendas of Arab and non- 
Arab linguists alike. While this approach may 
not be viewed as a negative, the relative neglect 
of spoken discourse using regional vernaculars 
deprives the field of perhaps the most insightful 
and advantageous dimension of discourse analy- 
sis, its sociocultural dimension. By contrast to 
the other linguistic levels, the analysis of the dis- 
course of spontaneous everyday interaction not 
only enhances our understanding of how lan- 
guage works, but also provides an important 
means of gaining insights into the sociocultural 
makeup of the speech community, its concerns, 
norms, values, and aspirations. More research in 
this area is thus necessary, especially in light of 
the sociopolitical and cultural animation which 
currently characterizes the Arab world. 

Another observation worth making is that 
most of the topics, issues, constructs, and 
approaches selected for investigating Arabic dis- 
course reflect to a large degree those used in the 
analysis of other languages such as English. This 
type of replication has turned out to be quite 
fruitful and is undoubtedly very commendable. 
However, there seems to be a need for highlight- 
ing research aspects peculiar to the conduct of 
discourse in Arab communities where different 
varieties of Arabic coexist with other languages 
such as Berber and French in North Africa or 
English in some areas of the Arab Middle East. 
Such uncommon linguistic richness with all its 
social, political, and cultural implications, needs 
to be reflected more prominently in the study of 
Arabic discourse, which will certainly constitute 
a more original and distinctive contribution to 
the field of discourse analysis. 
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AHMED FAkurI (West Virginia University) 


Discourse Markers > Connectives 


Dissimilation 


Dissimilation can be viewed as a process by which 
one segment avoids taking on a feature (or a set 
of features) of another segment, usually an adja- 
cent one. As such, it may be regarded as a coun- 
terprocess to assimilation. This process is 
not very frequent in either Classical/Modern 
Standard Arabic or in the Arabic dialects, at 
least not in its linear manifestation. Generally 
speaking, dissimilation may be progressive or 
regressive and may involve consonants and vow- 
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els alike. In Classical and Modern Standard 
Arabic, the main domain of dissimilation is that 
of words derived from weak roots (containing 
the semivowels w and y), especially when the 
semivowel occurs between two vowels. 

Some dissimilative processes are attested from 
the dialects of pre-Islamic Arabic tribes, such as 
dissimilation of m before b (mad smuka > ba 
smuka ‘what is your name?’), dissimilation of m 
after w (wamad > wabad ‘strong heat’), elision 
of m before n (minxafat > ?inxafat ‘air pump’) 
(cf. Fleisch 1961:80). 

The behavior of semivowels in weak verbal 
roots (especially IIw/y) may also be viewed as 
affected by a process of dissimilation. In some 
positions, the underlying w/y changes into 
other consonants, mostly ’° (glottal stop), as 
in *muwaqqatun > mwaqqatun ‘temporary’, 
*gawilun > q@ilun ‘saying [active participle]’ or 
*®adawun > ada un ‘members’. The change w 
> ‘can be explained as avoidance of the vocalic 
characteristics of the semivowels. In the Arabic 
dialects, the Classical Arabic form *qawimun 
changes to gdyim ‘standing’. 

Several forms involving vowels may be inter- 
preted as dissimilated from an underlying/his- 
torical form or in opposition to the singular 
form. These include both grammatical mor- 
phemes and plural formation, especially that of 
the internal plurals ending with suffixed -an. The 
following forms belong here: 


plural feminine accusative ending: *-dtan > 
-atin; 

dual ending (both nominal and verbal): *-ana 
-ani; 

change of vowel in plurals: e.g., *jardn > jiran 
(sg. ja@run) ‘neighbors’ 


Usually, dissimilation is based on the concept 
of adjacency, which is treated in a linear way, but 
in Arabic, processes of dissimilation can also be 
observed within an autosegmental tier like the 
root. The — Obligatory Contour Principle 
(OCP; cf. McCarthy 1986) prevents the neigh- 
boring members (consonants) of the verbal root 
from being identical or similar (formed at a close 
point of articulation, e.g. a series of coronal 
sonorants are avoided). Yet, this constraint is 
only valid within a given domain (verbal root), 
and is inactive across the tier boundaries (e.g. in 
affixes to the stem formed by combination of the 
root/consonantal and vocalic melody). Such a 
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concept of dissimilation means a projection of 
an underlying dissimilation rule onto the organ- 
ization of the lexicon. 

Another such type of underlying dissimilation 
rule might be the tendency observable in the for- 
mation of Forms VII (in-KaTaBa) and VIII (iK- 
ta-TaBa), which are both used for forming a 
passive transformation of the basic meaning. 
Here, one finds that the lexicon avoids combina- 
tions of adjacent features in the neighborhood of 
the prefix/infix; the verbal roots with coronal 
obstruents in the initial position avoid Form VIII 
(-t- infix), and verbal roots with coronal sono- 
rants avoid Form VII (”- prefix). 
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PETR ZEMANEK (Charles University) 


Djibouti/Eritrea 


Arabic, though not native to the Horn of Africa, 
is widely spoken in two countries where it is not 
the majority language: the Republic of Djibouti 
and Eritrea. This region on the west coast of the 
Red Sea opposite the Tihama region of Yemen 
has always been one of contact and exchange. 
Links between the African and Arabian coasts 
are attested since antiquity and are doubtless 
much older. 

Arabic was spoken there before the arrival of 
Islam. The Christianization of Abyssinia was 
carried out by Arabic-speaking priests from 
Syria who began to evangelize the hinterland, 
central Eritrea, and the Tigray region (Abraha 
Wende 2000; Killion 1998:331) early in the 4th 
century. Islamization began in the 7th century 
with the part of the coast between Massawa and 
Zeila which includes the former Adulis (now 
Zila). The spread of Arabic attended the expan- 
sion of Islam which reached Djibouti in the 9th 
century via the merchants from southern Arabia 
who settled in Tadjoura (Rouaud 1997). 

This presence in ancient times is well docu- 
mented and has lasted until today. In the r9th cen- 
tury, the Rashayda came from Saudi Arabia to 
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settle along the coast north of Massawa; their 
descendants are today citizens of Eritrea, and one 
of the national ethnic groups. Around the same 
time, another Arabic-speaking community settled 
further south in what was to become the Céte 
francaise des Somalis in 1896 and the Territoire 
francais des Afars et des Issas in 1967. From 1892 
onward, large numbers of Yemenis, mostly from 
the Tihama and Hogariya regions and from 
Aden, were enticed by the French to build the new 
city of Djibouti. They were at that time the largest 
community in town (Rouaud 1997:324). When 
the Territoire became independent in 1977, the 
Yemenis, most of whom still lived in Djibouti 
Town, although some had settled elsewhere, 
became citizens of the new republic. 

Arabic has official status in both countries. It 
is an official language of Djibouti together with 
French. In the young nation of Eritrea, which 
became independent in 1993, Arabic is one of 
the three ‘working languages’ together with 
Tigrinya and English. It is also the religious lan- 
guage of almost all Djiboutians: article 1 of the 
country’s constitution makes Islam the state reli- 
gion, and a little over 40 percent of Eritreans are 
also Muslims. 

Official status means that Arabic (more pre- 
cisely, Modern Standard Arabic) is used nation- 
ally for communication in both oral and written 
forms as a sort of koine by politicians, intellec- 
tuals, and business people. It is taught at school 
in both countries and used in the media. 
Dialectal forms of oral Arabic are also the ver- 
nacular language of a few communities, and/or 
may be used as a trade language or — lingua 
franca for communication between speakers 
whose mother tongue is not Arabic, but another 
local language. 

In Djibouti, all teaching is done in French, but 
Modern Standard Arabic is the only one of the 
three national languages to be taught from the 
fifth year of primary schooling on. An experiment 
is currently underway to begin teaching Arabic 
from the first year of primary education. The 
entry examination to secondary school includes 
an obligatory Arabic test, as do the examinations 
leading to the secondary school diplomas: brevet 
d’études in secondary school, and baccalauréat in 
high school (Ali Awad 2004). 

Modern Standard Arabic is used in the written 
press in the bi-monthly al-Oarn. The radio 
devotes six hours a day (from 8 to 10 a.m. and 4 
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to 8 p.m.) to broadcasting in Modern Standard 
Arabic. On television, there are news, entertain- 
ment, motion pictures, and some advertising 
(Kassim Mohamed 2004). An article in the tri- 
weekly official French-language publication La 
Nation (26 April 2004, 12) envisages a plan to 
open three FM radio stations broadcasting 
twelve hours a day in each of the three main 
local languages: Arabic, Somali, and Afar. 

Vernacular forms of Arabic are spoken in 
Djibouti by 8-10 percent of the population of 
some 644,000 (Couba 1993:18). “Demographic 
weakness ...is made up for by the economic 
strength” of this community, all of whom origi- 
nated from Yemen (Couba 1993:18). The 
mother tongue is used in the family and in rela- 
tions with other members of the same linguistic 
community. Each can immediately recognize 
another’s dialectal origins, as characteristic fea- 
tures are not totally blurred when different 
Arabic speech forms come into contact. This 
community has also been instrumental in the 
propagation of a form of trade Arabic used in 
relations with speakers of other mother tongues 
(Afar and Somali). Arabic speakers can be found 
in all population centers, but the great majority 
are concentrated in the capital. Among the 
400,000 inhabitants of Djibouti Town, some 
Arabic speakers, mostly businessmen and traders, 
occupy the downtown area while others are 
found in quarters 1 to 4 and in Ingela where they 
cohabit with citizens who are speakers of other 
languages. The members of this community, 
who originate from Taez in the mountainous 
region of Hogariya, are called Gibaliya. This 
designation may also cover the group known as 
the Baydani, a term used in the 1970s to refer to 
Arabs from the mountainous area (mantaqa al- 
wustda) on the border between the two Yemens 
(Rouaud 1997:328). 

The suburban town of Ambouli, just four 
kilometers outside Djibouti, is said to have 
2,000 Arabic-speaking inhabitants (Ali Awad 
2004). They represent three different communi- 
ties. The Hakmi (bakmi), who came from 
Tihama in Yemen (villages of Dhuhab, Wahiga, 
and Bab al-Mandeb), live in Ambouli 1 and 
Ambouli 2 (or Jebel South). They were originally 
marsh dwellers and fishermen. Jebel quarter is 
home to the Dureyhimi (durhimi, pl. darahima), 
who were formerly farmers and shepherds. As 
their name suggests, they are from Durayhimi, a 
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town near Zabid in Tihama. Lastly, the 
Mashlahi are from Moza‘ and live mostly in 
Ambouli 1. Rouaud (1997:328) also speaks of 
the Banu Zid from the Makha region. 

Small numbers of Arabic speakers can be 
found in the other population centers of the 
republic: Dikhil, Ali-Sabieh, Tadjoura, and 
Obock, which has an entire quarter of Darwish 
surrounded by Afar speakers. Their speech is the 
only dialect thus far to have been briefly investi- 
gated (Simeone-Senelle 2002). It belongs to the 
Tihami group. Research on the other vernacular 
forms and on the trade Arabic spoken in 
Djibouti has barely begun (> lingua franca: 
Horn of Africa). 

In Eritrea, Modern Standard Arabic is one of 
the three working languages. During the armed 
struggle, the Eritrean People’s Liberation Front 
(EPLF) “organized literacy classes... three 
times each week in Tigrinya and Arabic to give 
people from different communities of Eritrea a 
common language” (Connell 1997:37). Now- 
adays, Modern Standard Arabic is used as a 
medium of instruction “in more than rr5 ele- 
mentary schools, grades 1 to 5”. Most of these 
“are located in the lowland regions, especially in 
Gash-Barka (where there is a large number of 
returnees from the Sudan), Ansaba, and north 
and south Red Sea regions” (Osman Ali 2004). 
In some regions, Arabic dialects are or are 
becoming the vernacular language. The island of 
Dahlak Kebir is an exception. Arabic is used 
there for primary instruction, although the 
mother tongue of most of the inhabitants is 
Dahaalik, an Afro-Semitic language which was 
discovered by the French research team only in 
1996, and is therefore not included among the 
national languages. 

The curriculum board of the Eritrean ministry 
of education is in charge of the preparation 
of primary school curricula and textbooks in 
the nine national languages including Arabic. 
National television broadcasts in Arabic, in the 
other working languages, and in Tigre. There is 
a weekly Arabic-language newspaper, al-Iritriya 
al-hadita (Tigrinya and English journals appear 
with the same frequency). 

There are very few people in Eritrea who have 
Arabic as their mother tongue. Estimates of 
their number vary: Killion (1998:354) suggests 
1,000, Abraha Wende (2000) 30,000, or nearly 
I percent of a total population of 3,500,000. 
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The largest group is the Rashayda, who make up 
5 percent of the native Arabic speakers (Osman 
Ali 2004). They are Sunni Muslims and live on 
the coast north of Massawa. They are camel 
raisers and trade mostly with the opposite side 
of the Red Sea. Their dialect is related to those of 
Saudi Arabia. A different dialect is now the 
mother tongue of certain Halenga, who are cul- 
turally of Beja origin and live in the western part 
of Eritrea. Modern Standard Arabic is used as 
the medium of instruction at the elementary 
level in their area (Osman Ali 2004). There is 
also a community of Yemeni origin on the coast, 
but “their numbers declined during the period of 
the Independence War (1961-1991)” (Osman 
Ali 2004). To these may be added the Eritrean 
citizens who have lived in exile as refugees in the 
Arab countries (the Sudan, Yemen, Saudi 
Arabia) over the last 40 years. The number of 
those who lived in the Sudan and were officially 
registered as refugees was more than 750,000; 
about half of them have now come back to their 
homes. The younger generation of these dias- 
pora groups who were born in the Sudan or 
other Arab countries learnt Arabic as a first lan- 
guage (Osman Ali 2004). 

These historical, political, economic, and reli- 
gious factors account for the importance and 
prestige of Arabic in the region. Such is this pres- 
tige that some parents choose to have their chil- 
dren taught in Arabic, even when it is not their 
mother tongue. It is equally further incitement to 
the use of Arabic as a trade language. 
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Dravidian Languages > Malayalam; 
Tamil; Telugu 


Dual — Number 


Dysphemism 


Dysphemism (the opposite of + euphemism) is 
a lexical resource in natural language, whereby 
lexemes are created for the purpose of combin- 
ing denotation and negative attitude via a com- 
plex process of lexical compression. Just like 
euphemism, but with an opposite directionality, 
the process of dysphemizing produces cognitive 
synonyms that converge on denotation but 
diverge on attitude. For example, the Jordanian 
Arabic lexemes bitsammam ‘he is poisoning 
himself’ and ingal ‘at ‘she has been extracted’ are 
dysphemistic counterparts of the neutral lex- 
emes Dokil ‘he is eating’ and rawwahat ‘she left’, 
respectively. That is, the speaker may utter bit- 
sammam instead of bokil to inform the inter- 
locutor that the male denotatum is eating but 
he (the speaker) does not like the fact that the 
denotatum is doing so. Hence, the speaker inten- 
tionally selects the dysphemistic lexeme, which 
literally says that ‘the denotatum is poisoning 
himself’. As a result, the speaker effectively con- 
veys the message that the referent is eating, 
alongside his negative attitude about the state of 
affairs in question. Similarly, the speaker who 
employs ingal ‘at ‘she has been extracted’ instead 
of rawwahat ‘she has left’, effectively conveys 
the same denotation plus a negative attitude, 
namely that the referent’s presence had been a 
burden to the speaker. 
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Allan and Burridge (1991:26) define dys- 
phemism as “an expression with connotations 
that are offensive either about the denotatum or 
the audience or both, and it is substituted for a 
neutral or euphemistic expression for just that 
reason”. In this way, dysphemism is used to talk 
about one’s adversaries or things one wishes to 
downgrade or express disapproval of. Although 
Allan and Burridge’s definition roughly captures 
the purpose of dysphemism, their discussion of 
dysphemistic data (1991:26-29) fails to distin- 
guish inherently negative lexical items from dys- 
phemistic ones. According to their view, the 
Arabic lexemes ’irhabi ‘terrorist’, kaddab ‘liar’, 
and mutahawwir ‘reckless’ are dysphemisms, 
despite the fact that their negativity is inherent 
rather than lexicalized. 

Farghal (1995:52) criticizes Allan and Bur- 
ridge’s account for broadening the concept of 
dysphemism to include lexical items which are 
inherently marked for negative connotations, 
because it weakens the strength of a purely prag- 
matic analysis of dysphemism. For instance, in 
most Arabic dialects the lexeme gabi ‘stupid’ can- 
not be regarded as a dysphemism because it car- 
ries inherent rather than lexicalized negative 
connotations as an immediate consequence of 
dichotomizing lexis in terms of positivity and 
negativity. However, bmar and bumar ‘stupid’, in 
Jordanian and Egyptian Arabic, respectively, are 
dysphemistic because they create meaning via 
dysphemizing. Thus, bmdr or bumar (lit. ‘don- 
key’) effectively conveys the message that the 
denotatum is extremely stupid by a process of 
lexicalization. Consequently, the input of dys- 
phemism not only covers neutral and positive 
lexis, but also includes inherently negative lexis. 
When negative lexis is the target, dysphemizing is 
not a matter of adding a negative attitude (which 
is already there), but rather a matter of either 
heightening or lessening the degree of negativity. 
An example of reducing the degree of negativity 
would include the common avoidance of the 
taboo Arabic verb nak ‘to fuck’ in most Arabic 
vernaculars in favor of a dysphemistic counter- 
part such as tag ‘to knock’ (Jordanian Arabic), 
xayyat ‘to sew’ (Egyptian Arabic), tara’ ‘to 
knock’ (Syrian Arabic), sdq ‘to drive, ride’ 
(Kuwaiti Arabic), and zagab ‘?’ (Saudi Arabic). 
(Note that in some dysphemisms it is difficult to 
spell out the literal meaning of the word; a ques- 
tion mark is used to indicate this.) 

Unlike euphemisms, which seek to save face 
(Brown and Levinson 1987), dysphemisms usu- 
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ally create face affronts in communication. 
When language users opt for dysphemizing, they 
are taken to be responding naturally to the 
psychological and social pressures they are 
experiencing. The issuance of a dysphemism in 
interaction is a reflex that represents conscious 
lexical choice on the part of the speaker. Yet, 
the pragmatic import, i.e. the illocutionary and 
perlocutionary forces (Austin 1962) of dys- 
phemisms, correlate with the psychological and 
social rapport between speaker and denotatum 
in any given conversation, with their distance or 
closeness to each other in general, as well as in 
the particular context. The Egyptian dys- 
phemism gur ‘vanish!’, i.e. ‘get lost!’, for exam- 
ple, creates a face affront or is just a flippancy, 
depending on the existing psychological and 
social rapport between speaker and interlocu- 
tor. Dysphemism, though psychologically real at 
the level of lexis in Arabic, is interactionally an 
utterance level phenomenon, just like conversa- 
tional implicature and politeness in language 
(Thomas 1995). 

Since they represent an utterance-level phe- 
nomenon, it is often difficult to assign dictionary 
meaning to dysphemistic expressions, despite 
their pragmatic import. One of the celebrated 
dysphemisms that came into frequent use during 
the Third Gulf War (which led to the toppling of 
Saddam and the occupation of Iraq) is the 
freshly-revived word ‘“uluj. Few native speakers 
of Arabic would have missed that as-Sahhaf (the 
then Iraqi minister of information) was employ- 
ing the unfamiliar lexeme “ula as a dysphemism 
to refer to personnel of the allied forces invading 
Iraq. In fact, the revived word came to be on 
everyone’s tongue in the Arab world. Ironically, 
and amidst the killing of tens of thousands of 
Iraqis, however, a row emerged over the original 
meaning of this word, with Arab writers citing 
many diverse meanings ranging between ‘non- 
Arab’, ‘infidel stout men’ and ‘zebras’ (Lisdn al- 
‘arab, 4th ed., Cairo, 3065-3066).When asked 
about it during and after the war, as-Sahhaf him- 
self could not provide an exact original meaning 
for the word. He made it clear, however, that the 
word originally carried negative connotations 
and that he fell back on the Arab linguistic her- 
itage to create this memorable dysphemism. 

As a lexical resource expressing negative atti- 
tudes by adding vulgar meanings to existing 
vocabulary, Arabic dysphemisms are largely a 
product of colloquial rather than standard 
Arabic. This does not mean that standard Arabic 
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cannot express negative attitudes; it only means 
that standard Arabic largely constructs such 
attitudes through grammaticalization, or what 
Sinclair (1991) calls the ‘Open Principle’. In 
other words, standard Arabic expresses negative 
attitudes by falling back on grammatical rules 
and existing lexemes to construct meaning (see 
last example in this paragraph). On the other 
hand, colloquial Arabic expresses negative 
attitudes via lexicalization and/or the ‘Idiom 
Principle’, which mainly create new lexemes or 
expressions by metaphoring or idiomatizing. By 
way of illustration, in@tar (Jordanian Arabic), 
gar (Egyptian Arabic), dalaf (Kuwaiti Arabic), 
and walla (Saudi Arabic) all lexically dysphemize 
the message that ‘the referent has left’. Similarly, 
Jordanian and Egyptian Arabic employ the 
Idiom Principle to dysphemize the same message 
in the idiomatic expression warrdna ‘ard iktafuh 
‘lit. he showed us the breadth of his shoulders’. 
By contrast, standard Arabic largely lacks dys- 
phemism as a lexical resource; instead, it resorts 
to grammaticalization (the Open Principle) to 
add a negative attitude to a message like the one 
in the idiomatic expression above, e.g. gddara 
wa-abmadu Ilaha ?’annabu fala dalik ‘he left 
and I thank God that he did so’. This situation led 
Farghal (2003) to call for integrating colloquial 
dysphemisms into standard Arabic because they 
constitute an important lexical resource that 
efficiently responds to the psychological and 
social needs of Arabic speakers. 

Arabic dysphemisms target a wide spectrum 
of words ranging from positive through neutral 
to negative vocabularies. Neutral lexis, which 
constitutes a clear example of adding negative 
attitudes to otherwise attitude-free lexical items, 
consists essentially of verbal dysphemisms, as 
nouns and adjectives are usually dichotomized 
in terms of positivity and negativity in natural 
language. These dysphemisms may replace a 
host of neutral verbs in different Arabic vernac- 
ulars when the need for a negative attitude 
arises. Below is a list of neutral verbs used in the 
3rd person masculine singular along with their 
dysphemistic counterparts in Jordanian Arabic 
(JA), Egyptian Arabic (EA), Kuwaiti Arabic 
(KA), and Saudi Arabic (SA): 


(1) a. bokil/bakul ‘he is eating’: biddafla ‘lit. he 
is eating bamboo’ (JA), bitsammim ‘he is 
poisoning himself’ (EA), yaTif ‘lit. he is 
eating animal food’ (KA), yafrum ‘lit. he is 
grinding’ (SA) 


DYSPHEMISM 


b. nayim ‘he is sleeping’: mingamid ‘lit. he is 
put back in his case’ (JA), maxmud ‘lit. he 
has been extinguished’ (EA), xdmid ‘lit. he 
is motionless’ (KA and SA) 

c. rab/masa/misi ‘he left’: ingala‘ ‘lit. he was 
extracted’ (JA), gar ‘lit. he vanished’ (EA), 
dalaf ‘?’ (KA), walla ‘lit. he left, giving us 
his back’ (SA) 


For their part, positive lexical items are some- 
times a target for dysphemizing in vernacular 
Arabic. An interesting and frequent example in 
most Arabic dialects is the masculine oriented 
dysphemism of the adjective bilwa ‘beautiful [to 
describe a girl/woman]’ as follows: Sigfih ‘a piece’ 
(JA), muzza ‘?’ (EA), git‘a ‘a piece’ (KA and SA). 
Other things being equal, these dysphemisms can 
be felicitously utilized only in male talk to indicate 
the out-of-the-ordinary beauty and/or sexual 
attractiveness of the referent. It is inappropriate 
to use it in addressing a girl/woman, because 
the freshly acquired attitude is dysphemistic in 
nature, even though a socially positive attribute is 
being intensified. The following are more exam- 
ples from Jordanian Arabic: Sabbib ‘?’ instead of 
Satir ‘smart’, habbaj ‘2?’ for karim ‘generous’, 
malin waldén ‘a man with damned parents’ 
instead of Suja‘ ‘brave man’. 

Lexical items representing the negative or un- 
favorable part of human experience are a com- 
mon input for dysphemism. Some socially or 
inherently negative attributes can be made more 
negative by dysphemizing them. Below are two 
negative attributes along with their dysphemistic 
counterparts in four Arabic dialects: 


(2) a. ndshalsamina ‘fat [fem.]’: dubba/bagara 
‘she-bear/cow’ (JA), ‘iglah ‘she-calf’ (EA), 
battaldubba ‘duck/she-bear’ (KA), fil ‘ele- 
phant’ (SA) 

b. gabi?’abmaq ‘stupid’: hmarlbhim ‘don- 
key’ (JA), bumdr/bahim ‘donkey’ (EA), 
-atwal ‘2’ (KA), dilx ‘?’ (SA) 


Negative or unfavorable verbs are also a target 
for dysphemism. Below are two examples: 


(3) a. rasab ‘he failed in a test’: Rawwa‘ ‘lit. he 
rested his head on his arm’ (JA and EA), 
gawwa'‘ ‘lit. he fell to the bottom’ (KA 
and SA) 

b. mat ‘he died’: inharag ‘lit. he got burned 
(JA), fitis ‘he died [animal]’ (EA), fangas 
*?? (KA), fatas ‘he died [animal]’ (SA) 
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Death is a taboo subject and a common target 
for euphemisms. However, the above dysphe- 
mistic death terms intensify the negativity of this 
part of human experience by adding lexicalized 
negative rather than positive attitudes. 

The negativity of some inherently negative lex- 
ical items may be diminished by dysphemizing. 
The output of this lexical process is what Allan 
and Burridge (1991) call ‘euphemistic dys- 
phemisms’. For example, the Egyptian word 
xayyat ‘he sewed’ in the utterance xayyat-ha ‘he 
sewed her’ instead of the taboo word nak ‘he 
fucked’ in the utterance nak-ha ‘he fucked her’ is 
meant to euphemistically dysphemize the inher- 
ently negative lexical item nak. The result is lexi- 
calization that avoids the explicit mention of a 
taboo lexeme in favor of a dysphemism that suc- 
ceeds in only lessening the degree of negativity. 
Similarly, the word najffas ‘lit. he leaked’ in 
Jordanian Arabic manages to reduce the negativ- 
ity of the taboo word fasd ‘he broke wind noise- 
lessly’ by a euphemistic dysphemism. 

As can be observed from the inter-dialectal 
data given in this entry, there are striking simi- 
larities between dysphemisms among Arabic 
vernaculars. For example, fatas/fitis ‘to die [ani- 
mal]’, probably among other variants, is dys- 
phemistic in most Arabic dialects when refer- 
ring to human deaths. However, there are some 
words which mean different things in different 
Arabic dialects and are often used to gener- 
ate humor. Two interesting examples come 
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from Kuwaiti and Jordanian Arabic. In Kuwaiti 
Arabic, the verb tag means ‘to beat/hit’, corre- 
sponding to the verb katal in Jordanian Arabic. 
Interestingly, however, tag is a dysphemistic 
counterpart for nak ‘to fuck’ in Jordanian 
Arabic. Thus, the utterance tag-ha means ‘he hit 
her’ in Kuwaiti Arabic, but ‘he screwed her’ in 
Jordanian Arabic. Another example is the dys- 
phemism batta ‘duck’ in reference to a 
girl/woman. In Jordanian Arabic, it indicates the 
sexual attractiveness of a female, whereas in 
Kuwaiti Arabic it refers to the plumpness of a 
female. 
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East Africa 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Much has been written on the history of Arabic, 
Arabs, and Islam in East Africa, their influence 
on the peoples, languages, and cultures of the 
region, and the status of Arabic and Islam there 
(Lodhi 1994a; Lodhi and Westerlund 1994 and 
1999). Particular attention has been paid to the 
impact of Arabic on > Swahili. A few recent 
publications deal with the question of the status 
of Arabic in East Africa, Arabic lexical borrow- 
ings, and structural intrusion in Swahili (Lodhi 
1986a, 1986b, 1992, 1994b). 


2. THE STATUS OF ARABIC IN 
East AFRICA 


Arabic in East Africa has a minimal formal and 
academic recognition in spite of its historical 
predominance on the East African littoral and 
the rim of the Indian Ocean in general. Arabic 
has had an enormous impact on the languages 
spoken by Muslim communities of the Indian 
Ocean lands, and particularly on Swahili, the 
most widely used literary indigenous language 
in Black Africa (Polomé 1967; Whiteley 1969; 
Nurse and Hinnebusch 1993). 

In East Africa, Arabic has never been more 
important than it is today when Arabic items in 
Swahili are increasing and automatically being 
loaned into most other languages of the region 
(Polomé 1980a and 1980b; Lodhi 1986a, 2000). 
Arabic items in Swahili are not properly docu- 
mented or satisfactorily analyzed in spite of sev- 


eral existing studies in this field (Krumm 1940; 
Allen 1945; Ruzicka 1953; Imberg 1973, 1975, 
1977; Baldi 1976, 1988; Zawawi 1979; Cassels 
1984; Bosha 1993; Lodhi 2000). 

Up to the conclusion of the ‘scramble for East 
Africa’ with the signing of the Heligoland Treaty 
in 1890 whereby the Sultanate of Zanzibar 
became a British protectorate, Arabic had been 
the sole language of administration, commerce, 
diplomacy, education, and liturgy in Muslim 
East Africa. Swahili gradually replaced Arabic in 
many fields during the 30 years of German occu- 
pation of Tanganyika, but after the First World 
War and the British takeover of Tanganyika, 
English was formally encouraged and spread 
there at the expense of both Arabic and Swahili. 

Arabic was replaced in all formal contexts 
except for the following: (a) constitutionally, 
Arabic was the first official language of the 
Zanzibar Protectorate/Sultanate (including the 
Kenya Coastal Strip Protectorate), followed by 
English and Swahili in descending order of 
importance, up to the republican revolution in 
January 1964 when the linguistic recognition 
was reversed, i.e. Swahili, English, and lastly 
Arabic; (b) the national anthem of the Sultanate 
of Zanzibar was in Arabic; (c) Arabic was a 
compulsory subject at Swahili-medium primary 
schools and the Muslim Academy which trained 
teachers of Arabic, Swahili, and diana (Islamic 
theology). Arabic was the medium of instruction 
up to Class 4 only at the Arabic-speaking pri- 
mary school at Vikokotoni in Zanzibar Town; 
and (d) Arabic was offered as an option at the 
secondary, high school, and teacher training 
levels. Some Quran schools (chuo/vyuo/kutab/ 
madrassa), which were all private, also offered in 
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the afternoon classes a minimum of instruction 
in Arabic to senior pupils who attended primary 
schools in the morning and who did not have 
Arabic as a subject. 

During the colonial educational expansion up 
to the middle of the 1920s in Zanzibar, the edu- 
cational status of Arabic was drastically re- 
duced. In 1910, some government schools in 
rural areas closed down because of lack of 
pupils. Most parents boycotted the schools 
where English was the medium of instruction 
from the first year of the primary school, but 
where Arabic was a compulsory subject. Swahili 
was offered later, in the Roman script, after 
the standardization of 1924. However, there 
was no demand from parents to use Swahili as 
the medium of instruction in the schools of 
Zanzibar — they wanted Arabic, “the language 
of their Prophet” (Bennett 1978:229). Accord- 
ing to a Zanzibar Government Report in 1939, 
47-5 percent of Zanzibaris were literate in 
Swahili in the Arabic script. However, the colo- 
nial government continued publishing _ its 
Swahili documents in the Roman script in spite 
of the fact that only 2 percent of Zanzibaris were 
literate in it (Bennett 1978). 

After the revolution, Arabic gradually disap- 
peared from the school syllabus in Zanzibar dur- 
ing the eight-year-long anti-intellectual reign 
of Sheikh Abeid Aman Karume, the first presi- 
dent of the People’s Republic of Zanzibar. 
The Muslim Academy was closed down and 
its functions partly incorporated with the 
Nkrumah Teachers College at Beit-el-Ras a few 
kilometers north of Zanzibar Town. Following 
the assassination of Sheikh Karume in 1972, 
during the reign of his successor Alhajj Aboud 
Jumbe, a revival of Arabic was realized. Since 
1980, it has again been a compulsory subject 
from Class 3 at the primary level, though a num- 
ber of secondary schools do not offer it for lack 
of teachers or teaching materials. It is not yet 
compulsory in the current teacher training pro- 
grams; instead, Arabic teachers are recruited 
through the Institute of Kiswahili and Foreign 
Languages (IKFL) at the State University of 
Zanzibar (SUZA), and the private Zanzibar 
University in which the former Islamic College 
(the re-established Muslim Academy) has been 
incorporated. Both these institutions provide 
training in educational theory and practice. It is 
acompulsory subject at the Zanzibar University, 
whereas at the IKFL it is optional. 
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However, during the 2002 calendar year, 46 
out of the 300 diploma students at the IKFL had 
Arabic as their major subject. With this raised 
status, Arabic is the third official language in 
autonomous Zanzibar and has a de facto impor- 
tance of its own as a language of religious trans- 
mission in a predominantly Islamic country (97 
percent Muslim). This has encouraged local and 
private initiatives to start institutes of Islamic 
studies in other parts of East Africa. An Islamic 
university similar to the one in Zanzibar, and 
having several secular disciplines, has been 
founded in Mbale, Uganda, to cater for the 
whole region. 

In Mainland Tanzania with a population that 
is approximatey 50 percent Muslim (Kettani 
1982), Arabic has its social status among the 
Muslims and is taught in the Qur’an schools as 
also in Kenya, but the teaching is mostly limited 
to ‘reading’ the Qur’an. A large proportion of 
the population of East Africa (i.e. Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanzania, Comoros, Mozambique, 
Malawi, Rwanda, and Burundi) is Muslim with 
Arabic as the spiritual language (Kettani 1982). 
Arabic is also the ‘Latin’ of Swahili, the main 
language in this vast region. Although about 42 
percent of the Swahili vocabulary is of Arabic 
origin (Bosha 1993), Arabic is not offered at any 
level in the secular educational system of 
Mainland Tanzania (or in Kenya and Uganda), a 
system mainly in the hands of numerous 
Christian missions. It is included in neither the 
programs of the Institute of Kiswahili Research 
(IKR), nor the Department of Kiswahili and 
African Languages at the University of Daressa- 
laam. Only an extramural course is occasionally 
offered at the Institute of Adult Education in 
Daressalaam, but at the university, no graduate 
course in Arabic is offered. 

During the 1960s, for a couple of terms only, 
a short introductory extramural course in 
Arabic was offered to Swahili language students. 
These courses were removed from the university 
program after the socialist/nationalist Arusha 
Declaration in 1967, in an effort to ‘decolonize’ 
Tanzania, in spite of increasing contacts with the 
socialist Arabic-speaking countries. 

At the IKR, no specialist is working with 
Swahili manuscripts in the Arabic script or 
Arabic language manuscripts. In the archives 
of the IKR there are more than a thousand 
such manuscripts listed in the catalogue of 
Allen (1970). However, Arabic loans are both 
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important and popular. Some of the many 
hundreds of recent terms approved by the 
National Swahili Council (Baraza la Kiswahili la 
Taifa/BAKITA) are: mbifadhina ‘reactionary’, 
msamiati ‘vocabulary’, wakala ‘bill of lading’, 
mwakilishi ‘elected representative’, dhidi ya 
‘against’, thaura ‘political revolution’ and 
harakati ya tabaka ‘class struggle’ (Bosha 1993). 
These contributions are by Swahili experts with 
a Muslim background and knowledge of Arabic. 
Swahili lexicography necessitates at least a 
working knowledge of Arabic, especially for 
people without a Muslim background. 

The language typology in Tanzania Mainland 
shows that Arabic appears in bilingual, trilin- 
gual, quadrilingual, and plurilingual situations, 
but not in monolingual ones. Until about three 
decades ago Arabic appeared in some multilin- 
gual shop notices (together with English, 
Gujarati, and Swahili). Arabic has completely 
disappeared from auctions and the market- 
place, and Arabisms such as arbata-ashara 
‘fourteen’, khamso-ishirin ‘twenty five’ and 
sitaa-alf ‘six thousand’ have been replaced by 
original Swahili or Swahilized Arabic terms 
kumi na nne, ishirini na tano, and elfu sita res- 
pectively. In the mid-1960s, Arabic terms such as 
these were frequently used at auctions, just as 
Hindi/Urdu terms such as do chai ‘two teas’ and 
tiin kafi ‘three coffees’ were used in many restau- 
rants. “The proportion of those who can read 
Arabic appears to drop slightly with increas- 
ing education from 4% at primary level to 2.8% 
at secondary Form VI level. Many primary 
school children have also received instruction at 
Koranic schools but such schools have not tra- 
ditionally fostered academic study in the way 
that Christian Mission schools have” (Hill 
1980:223). 

The status of Arabic in Kenya, with a popula- 
tion that is approximately 25 percent Muslim 
(Kettani 1982), is similar to that in Tanzania 
Mainland, though on the Kenya coast Arabic 
has more prestige, due to its historical geogra- 
phical proximity and ethnic affinity to southern 
Arabia, particularly Hadramawt. In predomi- 
nantly traditional Swahili societies of the Lamu 
archipelago and Malindi, Arabic is taught in 
some primary schools and many parents send 
their children to the Middle East for further 
studies. It is not uncommon to find Arabic as a 
second or third language in the Muslim families 
of the Kenya coast and among Muslims up- 
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country. Instruction in Arabic is given at numer- 
ous Ouran schools run by about 120 Islamic 
societies. The Kenya Muslim Association has 
plans to establish Muslim secondary and high 
schools in Mombasa and Nairobi with emphasis 
on Arabic and Islamic studies. 

In Uganda, where approximately 25 percent 
of the population is Muslim (Kettani 1982), the 
situation of Arabic is rather similar to that in 
Kenya and Tanzania Mainland in that it has no 
official recognition. It is taught only at Ouran 
schools and Islamic institutes. Their activities 
are coordinated by the Uganda Supreme Islamic 
Council, which has established the Uganda 
Muslim University at Mbale, a joint project by 
the Uganda Government and the Organization 
of Islamic Conference (OIC). A major reason 
given by Muslim leaders (including two former 
presidents of Zanzibar, Alhajj Aboud Jumbe and 
Dr. Salmin Amour) for the establishment of the 
Muslim universities in Uganda and Zanzibar 
was that theological colleges and faculties at the 
established universities in East Africa dealt only 
with Christian theology, missiology and history 
of Christianity, and peripherally traditional 
African religions, but not at all with Islam. 
However, at the turn of the roth century, Arabic 
was important in the military camps in Uganda; 
Furley (1959:321) suggests poor knowledge of 
Arabic on the part of the British officers as one 
major reason for the mutiny in Uganda in 1897. 

Malawi and Mozambique also have large 
Muslim minorities, approximately 20 and 30 
percent respectively (Kettani 1982), but the 
Muslims are loosely organized and instruction 
in Arabic is almost non-existent. However, 
knowledge of the Arabic script is widespread. 
The Muslim clergy from these countries, as well 
as from Burundi, Rwanda, and Zaire (with less 
than 5 percent Muslim population in all), usu- 
ally receive their higher education in Tanzania, 
Kenya, or Uganda. Instruction in Arabic is 
offered at most madrassas run by the mosques in 
these countries. 

The Islamic Federal Republic of the > 
Comoros (the Comoro Islands) is wholly 
Muslim — the fourth island in the Comorian 
archipelago, Mayotte/Maore, is almost wholly 
Muslim and continues to be a part of France. 
Komorian (Shingazija/Shikomoro) and Arabic 
are the national languages with French as the 
second official language of the Islamic Federal 
Republic. Swahili is generally understood and 
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both Shikomoro and Swahili are written in the 
Roman as well as Arabic scripts; however, recent 
linguistic development is pointing toward the 
spread of the Latin orthography (Ben Ali 1983; 
Ottenheimer and Ottenheimer 1976), although 
the republic is the only country in Bantu-speak- 
ing Africa to be a member of the Arab League 
since 1994. 

In Madagascar, despite several dozen Arabic 
loans in the northern dialects of + Malagasy, 
which was earlier written in the Arabic script, 
Arabic as a language is almost non-existent with 
a dwindling Muslim population (Munthe 1987). 
Arabic script was, however, used by the early 
Christian missionaries there just as in Tangan- 
yika and Kenya. 

The Swahili-Arabic script is still in use among 
Muslims in private correspondence, poetry-writ- 
ing, and religious instruction in the whole region, 
but there has been no newspaper or bulletin 
issued in this script since 1963, although during 
1969/70 the Bible Society in East Africa pub- 
lished in Nairobi the Swahili versions of the Acts, 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John in 
the Swahili-Arabic script, printed in Stockholm 
for free distribution among old Christian and 
Muslim East Africans who were literate only 
in the Arabic script (> Arabic Alphabet: for 
other languages). 


3. ARABIC LEXICAL LOANS IN 
SWAHILI 


“The most visible sign of outside encroachment 
in Swahili is in lexis, and the largest identifiable 
set of borrowed lexis almost certainly stems 
from Omani Arabic in the last three centuries or 
so” (Nurse and Hinnebusch 1993:321). Rein- 
hardt (1894) has given an excellent description 
of this > Omani Arabic dialect as spoken in East 
Africa during the peak years of Omani domi- 
nance there. 

The most exhaustive study of Arabic loans in 
— Swahili is by Bosha (1993), one of the few re- 
searchers on the subject who are native speakers 
of Arabic. The studies undertaken so far on the 
influence of Arabic and/or Arabic loans in 
Swahili have concentrated on the loans as such, 
and on suggesting etymologies of mostly nouns 
(Krapf 1882; Krumm 1940; Zawawi 1979). 
Relatively much has been written on the Swahili- 
Arabic script (e.g. Velten 1901; Allen 1945, 
1970; Polomé 1967; Imberg 1975). Those few 
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who have attempted to give the etymologies of 
Arabic verbs have in some cases given the wrong 
Arabic verb form as the immediate source (e.g. 
Johnson 1939; Sacleux 1939). Swahili has bor- 
rowed from several of these verb forms. Imberg 
(1975) has pointed out these shortcomings in his 
essay, and McCall (1969) in his long article has 
analyzed Krumm’s classic work on Oriental 
loans from a sociological and historical perspec- 
tive on borrowing. 

The efforts to encourage Swahilization in Tan- 
zania and Kenya and limit borrowing from 
English, except for stabilized Anglicizations like 
kesi ‘case’, kuripoti ‘to report’, have increased 
drastically the number and frequency of both 
direct and indirect Arabic loans in East Africa, 
and in some cases even established English loans 
have been replaced with Arabic, Arabic-Bantu, or 
purely Bantu elements in the fields of administra- 
tion, law, mechanics, and even Christian theology 
(KAMUSI 1981), e.g. (with Arabic elements in 
heavy type) taarifa ‘report’, mahakama ‘court’, 
hakimu ‘judge’, nguvu farasi ‘horse power’, and 
waraka ‘epistle’ instead of ripoti, korti, jaji, hosi- 
pawa, and epistola respectively. In the various sci- 
ences, the specialized terminologies have been 
greatly expanded with the help of Arabic loans 
such as kusharabu ‘to absorb’, kisharabio 
‘absorbent’, usharabu ‘absorption’, ukabila ‘trib- 
alism’, utaifa ‘nationalism’, kutaifisha ‘to nation- 
alize’, kuthibitisha ‘to probate’, majaribio 
‘probation, experiments’, msamaha ‘amnesty’, 
and hisabati ‘mathematics’. 

Numerous new compounds with Arabic ele- 
ments and affixation with Arabic roots or reduc- 
tions have given rise to specialized terminologies 
similar to the Greco-Latin compounds in the 
European languages (Lodhi 1986a:260): (a) 
mwana-sheria ‘lawyer’, kibadili-mwendo ‘cam’, 
nusu-kipenyo ‘radius’; (b) dakuvu ‘fungicide’, 
dabuibui ‘arachnicide’, dadudu ‘insecticide’, 
danyungu ‘nematicide’, dakono ‘molluscicide’, 
dagugu ‘herbicide’ (the prefix da- here is derived 
from the Arabic loan dawad’ ‘drug, medicine, 
chemical’); and (c) elimunafsi ‘psychology’, 
elimuviumbe ‘zoology’, elimujamii ‘sociology’, 
elimubantu ‘Bantuistics’, elimumadini ‘mineral- 
ogy’, and elimumimea ‘botany’ (from Arabic 
“ilm ‘science’). 

A large number of Swahili nouns are derived 
from Arabic roots. A very common way of pro- 
ducing Swahili lexis is to borrow the various 
forms already existing in Arabic and Swahilize 
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them with an anaptyctic or epenthetic vowel 
(Polomé 1967:166-176; Cassels 1984), e.g. his- 
abu/lhesabu ‘counting, accounts’ from which 
mahisabu ‘figures’, and hisabati ‘mathematics’ 
are derived; haraka ‘to hurry’ , harakati ‘strug- 
gle’; safiri ‘to travel’, msafiri ‘traveler’, safari ‘a 
journey’, msafara ‘caravan’; fikiri ‘to think’, 
fikiralfikra ‘thought’, fikara ‘worries’, tafkira 
‘reflections’. 

Arabic broken plurals are also found as loans 
in Swahili, though few in number, as synonyms 
of Swahilized plurals, e.g. for the Swahilized sin- 
gulars, binti ‘daughter’, sababa ‘companion’, 
sahibu ‘friend’, walad ‘child, boy’, Swahilized 
plurals mabinti, masahaba, masabibu, mawal- 
adi are used along with Arabic broken plural 
loans banati, as-haba ‘companion of the 
Prophet Muhammad’, as-habu, awlad, uladi 
‘descendants’. 

A small number of Arabic plurals also appear 
as singular nouns in Swahili and are pluralized 
as Bantu roots or stems, e.g. muhajirinalmhaji- 
rina ‘refugee’, mshirikina ‘one believing in 
superstition, magic, etc.’, and mbifadhina ‘con- 
servative’. Alternatively, some singular Arabic 
nouns are treated as plural and singular forms 
are derived from them, e.g. Arabic mismar ‘nail, 
pin’ > Swahili misumari (pl.) > msumari (sg.). 

Swahili adjectives of Arabic origin outnumber 
those of Bantu origin. Many of them are bor- 
rowed in the adjectival form, whereas others are 
constructed or derived. Loans such as dhaifu 
‘weak’, ghali ‘expensive’, huru ‘free’, laini ‘soft’, 
maskini ‘poor’, nadhifu ‘pure’, safi ‘clean’, and 
about 50 more items belong to the first category. 
These are not inflected as is the case with the 
Bantu adjectives. Constructed or derived adjec- 
tives such as aminifu ‘reliable, honest’ from 
kuamini ‘to believe in, to trust’ and badbhirifu 
‘extravagant, prodigal’, from kubadhiri ‘to 
squander, to waste’ belong to the second, lesser 
category. Others are constructed from nouns, 
e.g. fakiri ‘a pauper’ > fukara ‘poor’. How- 
ever, numerous other adjectival concepts are 
expressed by phrases constructed with Arabic 
roots, e.g. mtu wa haki ‘a just man’, maneno ya 
kutibu ‘soothing words’, mlango wa saba ‘the 
seventh door’, nyumba za zamani ‘old build- 
ings’, gari iliyoharibika ‘a broken-down car’, 
mwenye mali ‘a wealthy person’, mti mwenye 
maradhi ‘a sick tree’, watu tajiri ‘rich people’ 
and mtawala dhalimu ‘oppressive ruler’. A large 
number of these loans (together with other 
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Oriental and European loans) have been bor- 
rowed from Swahili into many other languages 
of East Africa as indirect loans. 


4. ARABIC STRUCTURAL LOANS IN 
SWAHILI 


Arabic grammatical or structural loans include 
Arabic or Bantu-Arabic adverbs, conjunctions, 
and prepositions and extension of Arabic loan 
verbs and their extensions in Swahili. A detailed 
description and analysis of Arabic structural 
loans and hypotactic structures in Swahili is 
given by Lodhi (1994b, 2000a:99-120, 2000b). 
In all three cases of structures with adverbs, con- 
junctions, and prepositions, there is a marked 
tendency to first use Bantu constructions, fol- 
lowed by Arabic-Bantu phrases to be finally 
reduced to Arabic independent function words. 
This advanced use of Arabic loans simplifies 
Bantu syntax by reducing subordinate clauses to 
infinitive phrases. 

Arabic loans appear in all word classes in 
Swahili. In many cases they appear as synonyms 
to Bantu lexical items; in some cases Bantu- 
Arabic phrases appear as function words; and in 
some cases the loans have replaced Bantu items. 
Moreover, items from all these word classes are 
spreading further as indirect Arabic loans from 
Swahili to almost all languages of East Africa. 

In many Swahili dictionaries, one or more of 
the following items belonging to different word 
classes are omitted, though they are all com- 
monly used by native Swahili speakers and other 
speakers of Swahili: abadan ‘never’, aidhan 
‘also, moreover’, daiman ‘always’, hususan 
‘especially’, mathalan/mathalani ‘as, for exam- 
ple’, shukran ‘thank you’, tabaan ‘of course’, 
takriban ‘nearly, approximately’, wa baada ‘and 
then’, wa baadahu ‘and after that’, wa katabahu 
‘Yours sincerely [lit. And he who has written 
is ...]’. This may be because the foregoing are 
viewed by many non-native speakers of Swahili 
as Arabisms because of their Arabic -an and -hu 
endings and the forward shift in accent. So far, 
most Swahili lexicographers and/or their assis- 
tants or informants have been non-Muslims or 
non-native speakers of Swahili, without much 
exposure to Arabic and Islam. 

There is an abundance of Arabic grammatical 
or structural loans in Swahili, which the other 
languages of East Africa borrow freely from 
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Swahili. Yet, syntactic Arabic intrusion in 
Swahili is not a widespread phenomenon since it 
is limited to only a few structures in the lan- 
guages of the region, where no Arabic-based pid- 
gin or creole variants have developed. Swahili 
borrowed three new vowel sequences (ai, au, ei) 
and several consonants (th, dh, kh, gh) and con- 
sonantal combinations (st, sht) from Arabic, 
“But Swahili had if anything a substrate relation- 
ship to Arabic, and all these features are simply 
borrowed” (Nurse 1996:280, 291). 

Even though among non-native speakers of 
Swahili, especially Christians and/or people 
away from the Swahili coast, there has always 
been a “tendency to use Bantu words which usu- 
ally are cognate with the inland vernacular in 
which the Swahili speaker received his first edu- 
cation or with the Bantu languages which he 
currently uses in his narrow tribal circle” 
(Polomé 1967:166), there is no conscious nega- 
tive attitude developing toward Arabic elements 
of Swahili. On the contrary, Arabic continues to 
make important contributions to the devel- 
opment of the modern Swahili lexicon, and 
indirectly the lexicon of other East African 
languages. 

Arabic is unique in this respect since the other 
major contributor languages in East Africa 
which came from the Indian Ocean (Persian, 
Cutchi/ Sindhi, Gujarati, English, and Portu- 
guese) have contributed mostly nominals. There 
are only a few Standard Swahili verbs of English, 
Persian, and Indic origin. Swahili has borrowed 
very few adverbs, adjectives, conjunctions, or 
prepositions from languages other than Arabic, 
and this phenomenon has not yet been thor- 
oughly studied. 

In theory, it is legitimate to use in Swahili any 
Arabic word of any word-class, since Arabic is 
the ‘Latin’ of Swahili and Persian was the 
‘Greek’ in the past. However, it is English which 
is the largest language contributor to East Africa 
today, but its contribution is limited to nominals 
belonging primarily to the fields of modern tech- 
nology and science (Lodhi 1986a:2 56-260). 

Many Muslim leaders and scholars in East 
Africa claim that a bright future for Arabic is 
associated with the growth and strengthening of 
Swahili and better educational facilities in the 
predominantly Muslim areas of East Africa. 
They also believe that reforming and reorganiz- 
ing the Qur’an schools would improve the qual- 
ity of religious instruction as well as strengthen 
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the position of Arabic. The Our’dn school system 
is the origin of the Islamic colleges and institutes, 
whether established with or without the medium 
of Arabic. The stagnation of the OQur’an schools 
and the afternoon or evening darsa/madarsa (ses- 
sions connected with the mosque) from the mid- 
dle of the 1960s to the 1980s dealt a severe blow 
to further growth of traditional Swahili poetry, 
intellectual exchange, and scholarly production 
in the fields of diana, philosophy, interpretation 
of the Islamic Savi‘a, and Afro-Oriental herbal 
medicine. The future development of Swahili and 
Swahili institutions is closely associated with fur- 
ther progress of Islamic institutions and recog- 
nition of Arabic in East Africa. To the East 
Africans, Arabic is not only a foreign colonial 
language like English, it is also, unlike English, an 
integral part of the Swahili language, literature, 
and culture in general. Most Arabic loans are not 
considered foreign because of their high fre- 
quency and commonness. In light of this, a posi- 
tive change in the attitude to Arabic has been 
observed in recent years. 
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Educated Arabic 


The terms ‘Educated Arabic’ (EA) or ‘Educated 
Spoken Arabic’ (ESA) are broad designations 
that refer to spoken Arabic showing the following 
features: 


i. A higher, more formal register than the col- 
loquial of primary discourses of familiarity 
among family and acquaintances; 

ii. A mix of literary and colloquial lexical 
items; 

iii. Absence of 7/‘rab, the markers of desinential 
inflection (case and mood). 


Some scholars define Educated Arabic as the 
higher-register spoken variety of a particular 
country or region. “Of all spoken varieties it is 
the most dynamic, versatile, and the one readily 
understood outside its particular geographical 
region” (Badawi 1985:15). However, in addi- 
tion to the educated form of speech used in a 
particular country, Educated Arabic also refers 
to a type of spontaneous inter-regional, ‘mixed’, 
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or ‘koineized’ discourse used among Educated 
Arabic speakers when they need to accommo- 
date differing regional dialects. 

Additionally, in recent usage, Educated 
Arabic refers more and more frequently to 
unscripted spoken Arabic used in the Ara- 
bic broadcast media (+ ‘Media Arabic’) in 
interviews and in spontaneous commentary 
situations. 


1. EDUCATED ARABIC, DIGLOSSIA, 
AND KOINE 


It is important to note that the effort to distin- 
guish this particular level of Arabic was in- 
fluenced by work initiated by Ferguson (1959a, 
1959b) on > diglossia and on what Ferguson 
termed ‘the Arabic koine’, an inter-regional 
Arabic lingua franca. The term ‘diglossia’ has 
traditionally been used to refer to the binary 
split between spoken and written Arabic; how- 
ever, as several researchers have shown (Badawi, 
Hary, Mitchell) the differentiation between High 
(H) (literary) and Low (L) (colloquial) forms is 
considerably more shaded and nuanced than a 
straight bifurcation. 

A key feature of Educated Arabic is that it is 
variable and realized differently by different 
speakers; there is no “institutionalized norm” 
(Mitchell 1985:53). Some Arabic scholars 
debate Educated Arabic’s existence as an 
identifiable register or variant. However, from 
the 1970s to the 2000s, a small but significant 
body of work has been growing that deals with 
the nature and principles of Educated Arabic 
speech. 


2. BADAWI’S PREMISES 


Perhaps the first to pin down Educated Arabic 
as an identifiable linguistic phenomenon was 
El-Said Badawi in his classic 1973 Arabic work, 
Mustawayat al-“arabiyya al-mu‘Gsira ‘Levels of 
contemporary Arabic’. In an attempt to system- 
atically describe the wide range of variation that 
characterizes the Arabic language, Badawi pro- 
posed the concept of a continuum of five soci- 
olinguistic ‘levels’, ranging from the most 
literary to the most colloquial. His later articles 
in English (1985, 1995) elaborated on these dis- 
tinctions and in particular on the importance of 
level three, or what he termed ‘Educated Spoken 
Arabic’, for teaching Arabic as a foreign lan- 
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guage. Badawi proposes the following levels and 
labels (1985:17): 


Level one: fushd at-turat Classical Arabic 
Level two: fushd al-asr Modern Standard 
Arabic 

Level three: “a@mmiyyat al- Educated 
mutaqqafin Spoken Arabic 

Level four: ‘“ammiyyatal- Semi-literate 
mutanawwirin Spoken Arabic 

Level five: ‘ammiyyatal- Illiterate spoken 
-ummiyyin Arabic 


It is important to note that, as Badawi points 
out, the levels “are not segregated entities,” 
(1985:17) but shade into each other gradually, 
with a “graded continuum of features” (1995: 
35). He classifies Level two (Modern Standard 
Arabic) as “mostly written” rather than spo- 
ken, and Levels two and three as essentially “in 
complementary distribution” with each other 
(1985:19), that is, they function in separate 
spheres, with some overlap. These linguistic levels 
are characterized by two different sociolinguistic 
dimensions. First, they reflect the situations in 
which speakers find themselves — whether those 
situations are, for example, religious, formal, 
academic, casual, or intimate. Second, they are 
influenced by the educational and regional back- 
grounds of the individual speakers. A complex 
interplay of situational and interpersonal factors 
is therefore involved in the choice of language 
level in any Arabic speech situation. 

In his 1995 article Badawi re-draws his dis- 
tinction between SMSA (Spoken Modern 
Standard Arabic), which he considers severely 
restricted in spoken use, and Educated Arabic, a 
much more natural form of spoken Arabic for 
native speakers. Similarly, the Jordanian linguist 
Muhammad H. Ibrahim points out the differ- 
ence between ‘standard’ (MSA) and ‘prestige’ 
(Educated Arabic) language within a diglossic 
community, affirming that, for speakers of 
Arabic, “a locally recognized standard of pres- 
tige exists apart from the standard H variety” 
(Ibrahim 1986:118) and that “there is a definite 
prestige norm in Arabic which is different from 
H” (1986:119). 


3. EDUCATED ARABIC RESEARCH 


The research program at the University of Leeds, 
the Leeds Project on Educated Spoken Arabic, 
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originated by T.F. Mitchell and sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Council of Great Britain 
was “based on a corpus of spoken Arabic col- 
lected in different parts of the Arab world in the 
late 1970’s” (Mitchell 1994:xiii). This project 
produced a series of articles by Mitchell (1980, 
1985, 1986, 1990) and others (for example, 
Agits 1990; El-Hassan 1978; Ibrahim 1986; 
Meiseles 1980; Sallam 1979) and one book 
(Mitchell and al-Hassan 1994) analyzing mate- 
rials drawn from the corpus. Aside from this 
important project, there has been little or no sys- 
tematic effort on the part of academic institu- 
tions (Arab or Western) to engage in long-term 
empirical investigation of spontaneous formal- 
ized discourse of educated native speakers, 
although several dissertations have appeared on 
the topic (Mehall 1999; Schmidt 1974; Schultz 
1981; Wilmsen 1995). Current efforts at the 
University of Maryland’s Center for Advanced 
Study of Language (CASL) to investigate and 
analyze spoken media Arabic will certainly 
add to the knowledge and understanding of 
Educated Arabic. 


4. TERMS FOR EDUCATED ARABIC 


The terminology used to refer to Educated 
Arabic, or Badawi’s Level three has not yet been 
codified. ‘Educated Spoken Arabic’ (ESA) is the 
most widely-used term (see Agits 1990; EI- 
Hassan 1978; Mahmoud 1982; Meiseles 1980; 
Mitchell 1980, 1985, 1986, 1990; Mitchell and 
El-Hassan 1994; Sallam 1979). However, 
researchers also use a range of other terms: 
‘Formal Spoken Arabic’ (FSA) (Kayyal 1985; 
Ryding 1990, 1991, 1994, 1995; Ryding and 
Zaiback 1993; Schultz 1981); ‘urban cultivated’ 
Arabic (Abdulaziz 1986), ‘middle Arabic’ (Hary 
1989; Mahmoud 1978a, 1978b; Mansoor 1960), 
‘pan-Arabic’ (Abdelmassih 1975; Mitchell 1985), 
Standard Spoken Arabic (Haddad and Haddad 
1984), the ‘inter-regional standard’ (Ibrahim 
1986), ‘supra-dialectal LV (SDL) (Ibrahim 1986), 
‘inter-Arabic’ (Bishai 1966; Sawaie 1980), the 
‘inter-Arabic koine’ (Mitchell 1986), ‘the 
koineized colloquial’ and ‘the elevated collo- 
quial’ (Blanc 1960), the ‘international koine’ 
(Jernudd and Ibrahim 1986), and ‘prestigious 
oral Arabic’ (Drozdik 1996). The most frequent 
Arabic terms applied to this variety are al-luga 
al-wusta ‘the middle language’, and lugat al- 
mutaqqafin ‘the language of the cultivated’. 
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5. FEATURES OF EDUCATED ARABIC 


Despite Badawi’s and others’ research and discus- 
sion of the various levels of formality, there is lit- 
tle consensus among Arabic linguists about the 
features of Educated Arabic, or the inter-mediate 
levels in general. As Elgibali states (1993:76), “we 
do not... have intuition or scholarly consensus 
concerning the number, discreteness and/or sta- 
bility of the middle level(s)”. Thus, what is real- 
ized, if anything, about Educated Arabic is that it 
is a “fluid norm” (Mitchell 1986:7) that is “ten- 
dency-governed” (Mitchell 1986:19) rather than 
consistent and rule-governed. Some scholars, 
however, have proposed certain guidelines. For 
example, Mitchell states definitively that 
Educated Arabic does not include the used of 
>?rab, the markers of desinential inflection (case 
and mood). “If they use the i‘raab, then by 
definition they are not speaking Educated 
Arabic”, but rather a form of Modern Standard 
Arabic (Mitchell 1986:19). Hary (1996:83) also 
notes that selection of certain morphological, 
phonological, and lexical features shows “the sys- 
tematic nature” of Educated Arabic. 

Ryding (1991) lists characteristics of Formal 
Spoken Arabic (Levantine) observed in use 
among educated Arabs. These are divided into 
categories of inflectional morphology, syntax 
(verb strings), modals, agreement features, and 
lexicon. In many ways these forms differ from 
Spoken Modern Standard Arabic. Some central 
features include the following: 


i. In verb morphology, the dual forms are gen- 
erally not used, nor are the feminine plurals. 
Final niins in present tense verb forms ending 
in -aina or -ina are also omitted. Short vowel 
mood markers for indicative and subjunctive 
do not occur. 

ii. In Formal Spoken Arabic noun morphology, 
cases are eliminated; where case is indicated 
by a long vowel suffix, as in the endings for 
the dual and sound masculine plural, cases 
are reduced to one form, -im for the sound 
masculine plural and -én for the dual. 
Another feature is conversion of final nuna- 
tion on indefinite defective nouns to a long 
vowel, e.g. kardsi, layali. 

iii. Reduction of the relative pronouns to one 
form: ill7. Metathesis of short vowel endings 
for the 2nd and 3rd pers. sg. suffix pronouns 
to -ak, -ik, and -ubh. 
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As Ryding (1991) states, “one of the most dis- 
tinctive aspects of FSA syntax is the use of verb 
strings without the use of subordinating parti- 
cles (which would be necessary in SMSA): e.g.: 
aHibb aruuH ashuuf-uh (‘Td like to go and see 
him’)”. Another key feature of Formal Spoken 
Arabic is the use of verb strings with function 
words such as those that indicate possibility and 
necessity, mumkin and lazim, without the use of 
periphrastic phrases or subordinating particles: 
mumkin ta‘ti-ni I-fluis? ‘Could you give me the 
money?’, or lazim ?artih ‘I have to go’ (see 
Ryding 1991:214-216 for a more detailed 
description of these features). 


6. KOINE AND CODE-MIXING 


‘Koineization’ is another term used to refer to 
elevating and leveling the spoken Arabic idiom, 
especially in interdialectal situations. The term 
‘koine’ refers to a type of language used as a lin- 
gua franca, for wide-ranging communicative sit- 
uations among and between different speech 
communities. Ferguson’s 1959 article, “The 
Arabic koine”, proposed that urban cultivated 
Arabic throughout the Arab world shares fea- 
tures which do not directly and identifiably 
descend from Classical Arabic, and therefore 
that these may have come from a shared inter- 
dialectal standard that emerged during the time 
of the Islamic conquests and has been main- 
tained since. 

Other scholars who are reluctant to identify a 
particular level or register for educated speech 
prefer to focus on principled ‘code-mixing’, 
where native speakers of Arabic may shift auto- 
matically to a ‘mixed variety’ (mixing Modern 
Standard Arabic and features of dialectal Arabic) 
of speech determined by the situation, especially 
in broadcast media (see Eid 1988). This ‘mixed 
variety’ is not considered an entity with rules of 
its own, but rather a spontaneously generated 
construct. Alosh (1997:345-347) provides a 
three-page list of “colloquial lexical items in the 
speech of native speakers in a formal situation”, 
which includes elements such as function words, 
verbs, nouns, adverbs, and numbers. He points 
out that “variation occurs among speakers as 
well as within the language output of the indi- 
vidual speaker” (1997:110), highlighting the 
characteristic instability of this variety. 

Alosh maintains that “so-called Educated 
Spoken Arabic” (1997:109) is not so much an 
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entity in itself, as a situational strategy used by 
Arabic speakers “influenced by contextual, 
experiential, and personal factors” (1997:110). 
A number of the lexical items in his list 
(1997:345-47), however, require inflections 
specific to Educated Arabic or colloquial Arabic, 
thus representing considerably more than lexical 
replacives. For example, Alosh lists common col- 
loquial verbs such as xalld ‘to let, permit’, xallas 
‘to finish’, inbasat ‘to be pleased’, batt ‘to put’, ija 
‘to come’, rab ‘to go’, and jab ‘to bring’, and 
function words, such as the relative pronoun ili, 
the negation words mis and ma, and the predi- 
cator of existence fi(h). The selection of these 
colloquial lexical items, or ‘C-tokens’, as Alosh 
terms them (1997:109), entails the use of 
inflectional and syntactic features that character- 
ize the structure of Educated Arabic and contrast 
with Modern Standard Arabic. For example, 
Educated Arabic verbal inflections typically do 
not include the number inflection for dual or the 
number and gender inflection for feminine plu- 
ral; it would sound strange to inflect a verb such 
as jab in the dual or feminine plural. Also, 
Educated Arabic geminate verbs (such as batt) 
are inflected as weak verbs in the past 
tense (e.g. battét ‘I have put’). The negators mis 
and md are rule-governed in their functions 
and distribution. 

Thus, the selection of certain key lexical 
items in Educated Arabic entails inflectional 
morphology and syntactic structures consistent 
with those items. As more studies of spoken, 
unscripted media Arabic and Educated Arabic 
become available, the principles and features 
that native Arabic speakers use to raise their 
speech to more elevated levels should become 
“an interesting topic for a  socio-linguistic 
study” (Eid 1988:53). 


7. EDUCATED ARABIC FOR 
TEACHING ARABIC AS A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 


For most of the history of Arabic teaching in the 
West, either Classical Arabic (CA) (Badawi’s 
Level one) or, more recently, Modern Standard 
Arabic (MSA) (Badawi’s Level two), have been 
the options of choice for almost all academic 
programs. As programs and curricula shifted 
into a more communicative gear in the 1990s, 
and as oral proficiency became a learning goal, 
Modern Standard Arabic materials have been 
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adapted to be more communicative in their 
orientation. However, the fact remains that 
Modern Standard Arabic (and certainly Clas- 
sical Arabic) are not spontaneously spoken 
languages, and not authentic vehicles for spoken 
proficiency. A few programs in the United States 
(e.g. the University of Michigan, Brigham Young 
University, Georgetown University) teach spo- 
ken vernacular Arabic in addition to Modern 
Standard Arabic. 

The choice of whether to teach Educated 
Arabic or Formal Spoken Arabic as a viable spo- 
ken medium for non-native speakers has been 
discussed by Agius (1990), Badawi (1985), and 
Ryding (1991, 1994, 1995), with Ryding advo- 
cating its value for learners who need a spoken 
medium of expression that can be used in a wide 
variety of places and situations. It is the spoken 
medium of instruction at the United States 
State Department’s Foreign Service Institute. In 
terms of Educated Arabic/Formal Spoken Arabic 
teaching materials, Kayyal (1985) has prepared 
a two-volume basic course in Formal Spoken 
Arabic, Ryding has published a course in Formal 
Spoken Arabic (Ryding 1990), Ryding and 
Zaiback published a short (‘FAST’ = Famil- 
iarization and Short-Term) course in Formal 
Spoken Arabic (1993), and Haddad and Had- 
dad have also published a course in ‘Standard 
Spoken Arabic’ (1984). 
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Egypt 


I. GENERAL LINGUISTIC 
SITUATION 


1.1 Languages spoken in Egypt 


Apart from Arabic, some Afro-Asiatic languages 
are spoken in Egypt, viz. > Berber in the oasis 
of Siwa, Bedja (Bisari) in the Eastern Desert to 
the south of the Aswan — Berenike line, as well 
as in Daraw and in the isSéx Harwin quarter of 
Aswan. Reliable numbers of speakers of these 
languages are difficult to obtain. Bisari speak- 
ers are estimated at about 15,000 (http://www. 
ethnologue.com/show_country.asp?name=SD) 
in Egypt and Sudan; and Siwi (tasiwit) at 
between 6,000 (Bliss 1998:37), 10,000 (Miller 
1996:420), and 22,000 (Malem 2001). 

As for non-Afro-Asiatic languages, > Nubian 
(Eastern Sudanic) exists in two main dialects, 
viz. Kanzi ~ Kunitzi (matoki) and Fadicca. 
With the erection of the High Dam at Aswan in 
1964 and the inundation of their villages, most 
Nubians were transferred to New Nubia, close 
to Kom Ombo, but some of them have returned 
in the meantime to their old homelands on the 
shore of what is now Lake Nasser. The north- 
ernmost Kunuzi-speaking villages used to be 
in the First Cataract, i.e. the two villages on 
Elephantine Island (aswan arti in Nubian), on 
the island of Sehel, and in the village of Garb 
Aswan on the West Bank of Aswan. Owing to 
migration, Nubian can be heard in any of the 
larger cities of Egypt, although the younger 
generation are losing their command of the lan- 
guage (Miller 1996:416; Rouchdy r9g91:1off.). 


The number of speakers of Nubian in Egypt is 
estimated at about 50,000 (Rouchdy r1991:1) 
or at 170,000 (Miller 1996:415). — Coptic 
has been extinct as a living language since the 
Middle Ages (12/13th centuries). The details 
are still subject to discussion (see Rubenson 
1996 and Bjérnesj6 1996), but it is still used 
as a liturgical language in the Coptic church. 
Turkish is still spoken at home by a small 
number of families in Cairo. As for Indo- 
European languages, small Italian-, Greek-, and 
Armenian-speaking communities exist in Cairo 
and Alexandria. 


1.2 Arabic dialects of Egypt 


The varieties of Arabic spoken in Egypt can be 
divided into urban, rural, and Bedouin dialects. 
The urban varieties, except those spoken in 
Cairo and Alexandria, have not been studied 
very much so far, and little can be said about 
them. In the northern part of the country they 
seem to be close to > Cairo Arabic, which 
serves as Standard Egyptian Colloquial. In 
Alexandria a Bihéra dialect (WD 1) was origi- 
nally spoken and can still be heard today from 
elderly fishermen in Anfusi (Behnstedt 1980). 
The modern variety of Alexandrinian is close to 
Standard Egyptian but with a strong admixture 
of the Bihéra features mocked by speakers of 
Cairo Arabic (nimsi/nimsu, Sarab, yom larba‘, 
turmady fem. etc.). 

Bedouin - or ‘Arab, as they are generally 
called — live in many places in Egypt. The fact 
that many villagers in Upper Egypt, the oases, 
and the Delta claim Bedouin descent does not 
mean that they speak a > Bedouin dialect today; 
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indeed, most of them are assimilated and do 
not differ significantly from their non-Bedouin 
neighbors. As for the different tribes, their pres- 
ent locations, and their history, Murray (1935) 
is still authoritative. There can be no doubt that 
sedentarizing Bedouin contributed substantially 
to the formation of the local dialects in several 
regions (western and eastern parts of the Delta, 
and Upper Egypt to the south of Asyiut), in 
particular the ED 1, UE 1, and UE 3 dialects 
(> Beri on the West Bank of Luxor). There are 
villages where true Bedouin dialects are spo- 
ken, i.e. with interdentals, syllable reshuffling, 
+> gahawa-syndrome, plural feminine forms, 
etc., on the fringes of the Nile Valley (Mata‘na, 
Winkler 1936; ‘Azayza at Guft, Winkler 1936; 
Gihéna on the West Bank of Luxor, (Woidich, 
field data) and the Nile Delta, in the Fayyum, in 
the Dakhla Oasis (e.g. RaSayda in Duhis close 
to Mat, and in Bir Bi‘éri close to ilBaSandi in 
the Dakhla Oasis), in the Western Desert and 
on the Mediterranean littoral (Awlad ‘Ali) to 
the west of Alexandria, and in Wadi Natrin. 
So far only the latter have to some extent been 
studied (Matar 1967; Behnstedt and Woidich 
1987:111/1). As to the Eastern Desert, the 
Ma‘aza and Xusman tribes roam the desert 
roughly between the Cairo-Suez and Guft-Gusér 
roads (Hobbs 1989), but their dialects have not 
been investigated to date. Farther to the south 
and on the littoral of the Red Sea, the ‘Ababda 
live in the Eastern Desert up to a line between 
Aswan and al-Halayib. Being former speakers 
of a Beja language, their present Arabic dialect 
is close to Sudanese Arabic (see de Jong 2002; 
Winkler 1936; Murray 1935). 

In > Sinai, formerly a terra incognita, tho- 
rough research has been done in the north 
(de Jong 2000) and is in progress in the south 
(Nishio 1992; de Jong 2004). 

The rural dialects of the Fallahin in the Nile 
Delta and the Sa‘ayda in Middle Egypt and 
Upper Egypt, as well as the dialects of the oases 
in the Western Desert, were investigated in the 
1970s and 1980s (see Khalafallah 1969; Doss 
1981; Behnstedt and Woidich 1982, 1985- 
1999). A simplified list identifies seven major 
dialect groups, apart from the oases with sub- 
groupings separated by bundles of isoglosses 
(see Maps 1 and 2). For more details see Maps 
554-559 in Behnstedt and Woidich (1985- 
1999) and Woidich (1996). 


Lower Egypt 
CD = Central Delta (including Cairo) 
NED = Northeast Delta: NED 1 dialects 
(Daqahliyya center) - NED 2 dialects 
(Daqahliyya East, ilManzala region) 
West Delta: WD 1x (Kafr i8Séx, 
Garbiyya West, Bihéra) - WD 2 
(irRasid [Rosetta] Baltim, Burullus) — 
WD 3 (Minufiyya Southwest) - WD 
4 (Bihéra, Minufiyya Northwest, 
Giza North) 

East Delta: ED 1 (east and center of 
Sarqiyya) — ED 2 (Daqahliyya East, 
Sarqiyya North) - ED 3 (Sarqiyya 
Southwest, Daqahliyya South) 


WD = 


ED = 


Middle Egypt 

NME = Northern Middle Egypt: NME 1 
(Giza South, Fayyum, Bani Swéf) — 
NME 2 (ilFasn to ilMinya) 

Southern Middle Egypt (ilMinya to 
Asyit) 


SME = 


Upper Egypt 


UE = UEx1 (Suhag to Luxor) — UE 2 (Naj‘ 
Hammadi to Gina) — UE 3 (West 
Bank Luxor to Isna) — UE 4 (Isna to 
Aswan) 

Oases 

OAS = BAH ilBahariyya: BAH-E East (Man- 
diga) — BAH-C Center (ilBawiti) — 
BAH-W West (ilGasir) 

FAR alFarafira 

DAX adDaxila: DAX-W West (alMuSiyya) 
—- DAX NW Northwest (arAsoar) 
— DAX-C Center (Mut, Ismint) — 
DAX-E East (Balat) 

XAR ilXarja: XAR-N North (City) - 
XAR-M Middle (Bulag) - XAR-S 
South (Baris, Dis) 

1.2.1 Lower Egypt — Nile Delta 


In the Nile Delta a Central (CD) group is sur- 
rounded by Eastern (ED), Western (WD), and 
Northeastern (NED) groups, each of which can 
be divided into subgroups (see Map 1). 

Cairo Arabic, the Standard Egyptian dialect, 
belongs to this CD group and differs but little 
from the rural varieties. Particularly Cairene 
features are the lack of pausal forms, and the 
suffix -it for the 3rd person singular feminine 
perfect of IIIy verbs, which is -at elsewhere: 
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Map 1. Dialects of the Nile Delta 
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ramit ‘she threw’, sallit ‘she prayed’ vs. ramat, 
sallat in rural areas (see Woidich 1997). On the 
fringes of the Delta, both in the West (WD) and 
in the East (ED), we encounter a palatalized 
pronunciation of *g varying between [d3], or 
/8/ [5], to /z/ [3], and a voiced palatal stop [g] 
for *q, whereas CD has a glottal stop [?] here. 
Another feature, common in nearly all rural 
dialects, is the pausal ?imdla for -a# as -e(h)# ~ 
-i(b)#, which Cairo lost at the end of the roth 
century (Blanc 1973-74). The dialect groups 
can be described in more detail as follows 
(compare Maps 1 and 2). 

WD dialects in general display certain pho- 
nological features such as pausal glottalization 
in final long syllables, as in kiti’r [k1'tir?r]; 
strong pausal a-imdla in a non-emphatic con- 
text: kalbe ~ kalbi# ‘bitch’; and strong sec- 
ondary emphasis under Bedouin influence, as 
in mubrat ‘plough’, farxa ‘chicken’, dukkan 
‘shop’. *g corresponds here to /j/ [d3], or /&/ 
[3], to /z/ [3] in the westernmost part of the 
region, apparently imported by North African 
Bedouin. *g is /g/, except in Alexandria and 
irRasid (Rosetta), which follow the CD dia- 
lects with /’/. Short // in open unstressed syl- 
lables is not elided: musikit ‘she took’, wisixa 
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‘dirty [fem.]’. As to morphology, WD dialects 
(except WD 3) prefer the a-perfect to the i- 
perfect in both strong and IIIy verbs, e.g. rakab 
‘he mounted’, Sarab ‘he drank’, faham ‘he 
understood’, nasa ‘he forgot’, masa ‘he went’, 
etc. (cf. CD rikib, Sirib, fibim, nisi, misi); the 
in-prefix for the reflexive passive of Form I is 
more frequent than it-, e.g. indarab ‘he was 
hit’; the imperfect keeps the vowels of the per- 
fect: yindarab (CD yindirib). The most strik- 
ing feature of WD 4 is certainly the Maghrebi 
form of the rst persons of the imperfect nik- 
tib — niktibu. In the adjacent WD 1 and WD 
2 areas (irRasid only, not so the more eastern 
towns of Baltim and Burullus), the paradigm is 
aktib — niktibu, which could be seen as the first 
step of the paradigmatic leveling which finally 
led to the Maghrebi paradigm. Seen from this 
angle, WD 1 would be a transitional area even- 
tually turning into the CD dialects. A more 
plausible explanation considers this paradigm 
as the result of dialect contact. Bedouin from 
North Africa (niktib — niktibu) sedentarized in 
the western part of the Delta and mixed with 
the original population (aktib — niktib). In 
this mixed situation niktib could be used for 
both the rst person singular and the rst person 
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plural and became ambiguous, thus causing 
a homonymic clash. Hence niktib was elimi- 
nated, whereas the two unambiguous forms 
aktib and niktibu remained in use and formed 
the new paradigm (see Behnstedt and Woidich 
2005:162). The same developments occur in 
Upper Egypt in similar situations (see below). 
In WD 1 the base of Form II exhibits three 
allomorphs based on a phonologically condi- 
tioned distribution of /a/ and //, not just two as 
in CD (Cairo): cf. yi‘allim ‘he teaches’, yikassar 
‘he smashes’, but with a third type yikillim ‘he 
speaks to’ with an /i/ in the penultima, provided 
there are no back consonants (CD yikallim). 
Illy verbs still have an a-type and an i-type 
as base forms, e.g. rama ‘he threw’ vs. gila ‘it 
became expensive’, but the latter is conjugated 
in the same way as the a-type: gila, gilat, gilu. 
Very common in WD dialects is ilbarib ‘yester- 
day’ instead of CD imbarib. 

At the northern periphery of the Delta the 
isolated WD 2 dialects of irRasid-Burg Migizil 
and Baltim-Burullus differ markedly from the 
adjacent WD 1 dialects not only in preserv- 
ing /q/ [q] and the diphthongs /ay/ and /aw/ 
in pausal closed syllables (reduced to /i/ and 
/u/ respectively when suffixed: biti ‘my house’, 
bitna ‘our house’, bitayn ‘two houses’), but 
also in their unusual stress pattern, which gives 
prominence to the penultima in -CvCvCv: 
bagara ‘cow’, darabu ‘they hit’. 

NED dialects occupy roughly the area 
between Baltim-ilMansura, ilMatariyya, and 
Dumyat (Daqahliyya province) and can be 
divided into two subgroups, viz. NED 1 and 
NED 2, the latter covering approximately the 
ilManzala region and the northernmost part 
of the shores of the eastern branch of the Nile 
between Sirbin and Dumyat. The two groups 
differ in their stress patterns: NED 1 stresses 
madrdsa ‘school’, yixbizu ‘they bake bread’ 
on the penultima, following the WD and CD 
dialects, whereas NED 2 stresses the antepen- 
ultima, e.g. mddrasa, yixbizu, a pattern com- 
mon in the Nile Valley, neighboring Sinai and 
Palestine, and partly in ED 1. As to phonology, 
the NED dialects differ from WD and go along 
with CD: *q is /’/ and *g is /g/ |g]; together with 
CD the two groups form the Cairo-Dumyat 
corridor described and interpreted in > dia- 
lect geography (Maps 2a, 2b). Other promi- 
nent features of NED include the following: 
often /i/ where other dialects have /u/, as in kint 


‘T was’, Rill ‘all’, hiwwa ‘he’; the 3rd person plu- 
ral -um perfect, as in wasalum ‘they arrived’; all 
Illy verbs follow the KiKa pattern, i.e. an i-base 
but an a-conjugation: rima, rimat, rimu, rimét 
‘to throw’ and nisa, nisat, nisu, nisét ‘to forget’; 
contraction of biyimsik to bimsik ‘he takes’, 
biyudrus to budrus ‘he studies’ (common in ED 
as well); mostly iga/yigi ~ ydgi ‘to come’ instead 
of gih; ilwa’ti ‘now’ instead of dilwa’ti. 

The ED dialects occupy a territory covering 
roughly the province of a8-Sarqiyya and the 
adjacent parts of ad-Daqahliyya province and 
can be divided into three subgroups, with ED 
t as the core area and ED 2 and ED 3 dialects 
at the periphery, i.e. ED 2 close to NED in the 
northern part and ED 3 bordering on CD in 
the western part of the area. ED dialects, like 
WD, have /g/ for *q and an affricated /j/ [d3] 
~ [3] due to Bedouin influx, in contrast to the 
bordering CD and NED dialects. ED is further 
distinguished by a number of outstanding fea- 
tures not present, or present to a lesser degree, 
in other Delta dialects. These are most promi- 
nent in ED 1: strong secondary emphasis, again 
under Bedouin influence, in many lexical items 
(cf. mibrat ‘plough’, rama ‘he threw’, farxa 
‘chicken’, dukkdn ‘shop’, kamdn ‘too’, igmas 
‘cloth’, xal ‘uncle’); /a/ replaced by /i/ in pretonic 
closed syllables, as in fillah ‘farmer’, resulting in 
similar variations in verbal paradigms as in 
e.g. Lebanese dialects (cf. lamm ‘he took’, but 
limmeét ‘I took’); /a/ replaced by /i/ in *aCCaC 
adjectives of color and deficiency (cf. ibmar 
‘red’, ismar ‘brown’, i‘ma ‘blind’); on the other 
hand, /a/ is preserved in pretonic open syllables 
(cf. Ratir ‘much’, jadid ‘new’). The syllable struc- 
ture in ED is close to that of Levantine dialects 
and Upper Egyptian (UE) dialects, with elision 
of /i/ after -CC- and subsequent insertion of /i/ 
after the second consonant from the right, i.e. 
(C)CCC > (C)CiCC, as in yixibzu ‘they bake’. 
Initial and final clusters are resolved in the 
same way (cf. for the former ihndk ‘there’, islah 
‘weapon’, itjib ‘she brings’), and stress can be 
placed on the inserted vowel, as in iSta ‘winter’, 
idra ‘millet’, irkab ‘knees’ (see Woidich 1982). 
For final clusters, cf. rumuh ‘tail-pole’, galib 
‘heart’, ?arid ‘ground’, where — in contrast to 
UE dialects — /i/ is inserted even before liquids 
and nasals. Long vowels are preserved before 
-CC-, as in kdtba ‘having written [fem.]’ or 
bétna ‘our house’, just as in UE dialects. Pausal 
*imala of -#a to -e# is as common as in most 
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rural dialects, e.g. kalbe ‘bitch’, bdaje ‘some- 
thing’. Stress assignment shows a split between 
nouns and verbs: whereas nouns follow the gen- 
eral Delta pattern madrdsa, verbs get the stress 
on the antepenultima, as in yixibzu ‘they bake 
[bread]’. A morphological peculiarity of ED 1 
and ED 3 is the distribution of the allomorphs 
-at and -it of the 3rd person singular feminine 
perfect suffix: -at is used with all base forms 
containing /a/ or /a/, otherwise -it (cf. darabat 
‘she hit’, galat ‘she said’, but sirbit ‘she drank’, 
nisyit ‘she forgot’). Form VII of the verb has 
the prefix in- as in inmasak; it is more common 
in ED 2 and ED 3, but these still use in- much 
more than e.g. Cairo Arabic; in the imperfect 
of Forms VII and VIII only the vowel of the 
ultima is /i/, whereas the one of the penultima 
remains /a/ (cf. yinmasik in ED vs. yinmisik 
~ yitmisik in CD and NED). As in Levantine 
Arabic the root *g-y-’ ‘to come’ is extended in 
the core ED dialect by a prothetic glottal stop, 
producing ia, “ijat, iju (3rd persons only), but 
here with a long /i/ in contrast to NED 2 ’iga 
with a short one. 

ED 3 displays fronting of *k to /& [tf], as 
in éal ‘he ate’, a remarkable feature in this 
Egyptian context; but it remains /k/ in a u- 
coloring environment (cf. kul! ‘eat!’, yakul ‘he 
eats’); just as in NME 1 and ilXarja-South, 
Form II of the verb contains /a/ in both the 
perfect and imperfect, as in callam, yicallam ‘to 
speak to’, thus showing neither phonological 
nor morphological variation. 


1.2.2 Upper Egypt - Nile Valley 

In the Nile Valley, Northern Middle Egyptian 
dialects start immediately to the south of Cairo, 
in the southern Gizeh and Bani Swéf provinces, 
with a transitional area whose dialects are still 
close to WD 1 phonologically (pausal forms, 
pausal glottalization, lack of elision of /i/ in 
open unstressed syllables, as in misikit). On 
the other hand they are already distinguished 
by the > bukara-syndrome, stress on the first 
syllable in mddrasa, preserved diphthongs, and 
/a/ in the ultima of the base form of Form II 
throughout, which might be seen as a link to 
the ED 3 dialects. From here to Aswan git ~ jit 
‘I came’ is used instead of gét, and long vowels 
before -CC remain long (‘arfa ‘she knows’). 
NME 1 proper starts in the ilWasta area, with 
its characteristic strong devoicing of the final 
syllable and the equally strong bukara-syn- 


drome, which is a remarkable feature of Middle 
Egypt and the oases. The Fayyum deviates from 
NME 1 of the Nile Valley by such forms as yagi 
instead of yigi. 

Approximately 20 km to the south of the 
city of Bani Swéf, NME 1 changes into NME 
2, which continues southward to the city of 
ilMinya. In NME 2 we find *q as /g/ [g] and 
*g as /j/ [d3]; i-elision occurs in miskit but not 
in adjectives such as wibisa. In the northern 
part of the region between Biba and Abu Jirj, 
Form II has three allomorphs, just as in WD, 
whereas the southern part again follows the 
one-allomorph system (yikallam) in the same 
way as NME 1, ED 3, and Xarja South. From 
ilMinya southward to Asyut there follows 
another group, SME, still characterized by a 
northern-type syllable structure with preserva- 
tion of short unstressed /i/ in open syllables after 
-CC-, as in yidrisu ‘they thresh’. It is here that 
the distribution of /a/ and /i/ in the perfect and 
imperfect of verb Forms II and III, based on mor- 
phological conditioning, starts (bahbar/yibabbir 
‘to go to the north’, sdfar/yisdfir ‘to travel’), in 
contrast to the phonological conditioning in the 
north. South of Asyat, approximately at the 
rural towns of Abu Tij and ilBadari, we enter 
UE proper, with a glottalized pronunciation 
of /t/ [t’] and the elision of short unstressed 
/i/ in open syllables after -CC- in parallel with 
the insertion of the intrusive vowel after the 
second consonant from the right: yidirsu ‘they 
thresh’. This UE 1 type prevails in the Nile 
Valley until far beyond Luxor, where UE 4, a 
more Sudanese type of dialect, starts, and only 
with two major areas interspersed, viz. UE 2 
between Naj‘ Hammadi and Gis mainly on the 
east bank, and UE 3 (> Beri) on the west bank 
between Gurna and Esna. UE 2 is close to SME 
in its syllable structure (yidrisu), but otherwise 
it shares most features with UE 1. UE 3 has a 
strong Bedouin admixture, with gahawa-syn- 
drome and plural feminine forms. UE 4 deviates 
with its initial a- where all other dialects of the 
Nile Valley have i-, as in the article al-, alli, abn, 
amm andarab, etc. Dialects of the types aktib- 
niktib, aktib-nikitbu, and niktib-nikitbu are to 
be found here side by side. For more details see 
Woidich (1995). 


1.2.3. Odases 
In the Western Desert, in addition to the pri- 
marily Berberophone Siwa, there are four 
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Map 2. Dialects of the Nile Valley 
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Arabophone oases, viz. from north to south, 
ilBahariya, alFarafira, adDaxila, and ilXarja 
(see Map 2), whose dialects have been inves- 
tigated in the last 30 years (see Behnstedt 
and Woidich 1982; Woidich 1998). Long iso- 
lated, they only became accessible in the 1970s. 
Owing to this isolation and the continuous 
influx of small groups from outside, they offer 
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a wealth of strange developments. In particular, 
they display features that connect them both to 
Middle Egypt and to Western (Libyan) Arabic 
as possible substrata or adstrata. For diverg- 
ing views on this subject see Woidich (1993), 
Behnstedt (1998): the former relates them more 
to Middle Egypt on structural and phono- 
logical evidence, the latter to a North African 
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substrate — at least the two northern ones — on 
morphological and lexical grounds. No single 
major discriminant shared by all four dialects, 
which would separate them as a single entity 
from the dialects of the Nile Delta or the Nile 
Valley, could be detected to date. They differ 
markedly from one another, and even within 
an oasis the individual villages display distinc- 
tive features and can be grouped together into 
subgroups (see above). Let us now look at this 
in more detail. 

A voiceless reflex of *q, be it [q] or [?], is 
attested in all the oases except BAH, which 
has only the voiced [g]; to the south in FAR we 
encounter [q], corresponding to [?] in DAX-W 
and DAX-C; in DAX-E [q] occurs again, but 
only in about a third of the possible roots; the 
others contain /g/ [g]. This produces a consider- 
able number of minimal pairs between /q/ and 
/g/, such as gabba ‘neck [of a gallabiyya|’ and 
gabba ‘block of wood’. XAR has even fewer 
roots with /q/ (phonetically glottalized [q*]), the 
majority displaying [g]. In all the oases, lexical 
items, such as gara ‘hill, mountain’ and zagal 
(BAH, XAR), Zigdl (FAR), zigal (DAX) ‘he 
threw away’, can be found that always have 
[g], never [q]. This indicates the highly mixed 
character of the dialects of DAX-E and XAR. 

In the Nile Delta and Nile Valley a voiced 
reflex of *q, i.e. [g] as a rule implies a pala- 
talized pronunciation of *g as [d3] etc. (see 
above). This is not true of the oases, where we 
find a voiced [3] (= *g) in addition to a voice- 
less [q] (= *q) in FAR, as well as [g], [q] (= *q), 
and [d3] (= *g) in DAX-E, and [g], [q'l (= *4); 
and [y] (= *g) in XAR. Only BAH conforms to 
this rule, with [g], [3] in BAH-E and BAH-W, 
and [g], [z] in BAH-C respectively. In DAX-W, 
-NW, and -C *q is represented by /?/ and *g by 
/g/. This again suggests a high degree of mixing 
and the presence of different dialectal layers in 
these dialects. The presence of /q/ and the stress 
on the penultima, just as in the WD 2 dialects at 
the periphery of the Nile Delta, suggest a link to 
pre-Hilalian Arabic (see Behnstedt 1998). 

In the two northern oases of BAH and FAR, the 
sibilants merged to either a postalveolar [J], [3], as 
in FAR, resulting in e.g. [Jarb] ‘he left’, [3ajt'] ‘oil’, or 
to an alveolo-palatal [c], [z] in BAH-C, giving e.g. 
[carb] ‘he left’, [ze:t] ‘oil’. This merger is certainly 
a Maghrebi feature not found elsewhere in Egypt, 
like the strong aspiration of /t/ [t*] ~ [t’] in FAR. 


Stress assignment, too, follows Maghrebi rules 
in the BAH-C and -W, FAR, and DAX dialects, 
since they stress the last syllable of a word unless 
it contains the feminine suffixes -a or -it (per- 
fect) or the pronominal suffixes of the 3rd 
person singular masculine -w (-a, -ib), or the 
2nd person singular masculine suffixes -ak or 
-ik (cf. BAH-W dikdr ‘male’ but wikkil ‘he 
fed’), FAR qamdér ‘moon’, ibydd ‘white’, 
DAX-E halaq ‘earrings’, gabbal ‘he went south- 
ward’). 

Like NME 1, FAR and DAX-W, -NW, and C 
preserve the diphthongs /aw/ and /ay/. Whereas 
they are stable in FAR (bayt', baytsiy, baytsihiy 
‘house, my house, her house’), they change 
to /i/ or /e/ in DAX-W depending on the 
stress and syllable structure (bayt, bite, bétihi). 
Another feature common to both NME and 
the oases’ dialects is the > bukara-syndrome 
(cf. BAH itarama ‘it was thrown’, FAR nugara 
‘hole’, DAX-E *ibara ‘needle’, XAR-S yabarat 
‘he plows’). The syllable structure of all the 
oases’ dialects is also like that of NME, since 
there is no elision of /i/ in unstressed open syl- 
lables after -vC-, let alone after -vCC- (BAH 
and XAR Siribit, FAR Siribit, DAX Sirébit ~ 
Sirebit). FAR and DAX-West, -NW, and -C do 
not elide vowels at all, contrary to the common 
practice in modern dialects, and /i/ is preserved 
even after -vC (cf. DAX “Grifa ‘she knows’, 
FAR qafila ‘caravan’). The question remains 
open whether this represents conservation of 
the older situation or innovation (reintroduc- 
tion of the base form by paradigmatic level- 
ing). Only BAH and FAR exhibit the leveled 
Maghrebi-type paradigm of the imperfect with 
niktib-niktibu; DAX and XAR follow the gen- 
eral eastern pattern aktib-niktib. In contrast to 
common practice in Egypt, the feminine active 
participle changes -a to -it in BAH, FAR, DAX 
when receiving a suffix, e.g. BAH mdskitu ‘she 
has taken it? ~ FAR “awizitsih ‘she wants him’ 
~ DAX-W, DAX-C “arifitih ‘she knows him’, 
whereas XAR lengthens this -a as is usual in 
the Nile Valley, e.g. maskah ‘she has taken it’. 
The active participle of IIIy verbs lengthens its 
final vowel when the feminine suffix is added, 
resulting in forms such as masiyya ‘she is going’ 
in BAH, FAR, and DAX; XAR, like the other 
Egyptian dialects, has masya. 

Dialectometrical analyses as presented in 
Behnstedt and Woidich (2005:108-118) show 
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that BAH-E and XAR stand closer to the dia- 
lects of the Nile Valley, and FAR and DAX form 
a separate group characterized by additional 
features such as a peculiar penchant for nasal- 
ity (segmental spread in FAR, as in muwayya 
[miwayya] ‘water’, Sakin [Jé:ki] ‘living’, *1 > 
/n/ in DAX-NW, pausal nasalization [i:] for -d 
in DAX-C], an article al-, and a u-vowel in the 
imperfect of the strong verb and the geminate 
verbs (cf. DAX yiktob ‘he writes’ and yilomm 
‘he collects’). As may have become clear from 
the evidence adduced above, FAR stands out as 
the most deviant dialect of the four. 

There can be no doubt that Western and 
Eastern Arabic meet in the oases and that 
their dialects display features from both sides, 
including interactions between them that pro- 
duce rather strange developments (see Woidich 
1995-1997, 1997a). In order to understand the 
situation better we need to know the dialects 
of the Libyan oases on the other side of the 
Great Sand Sea in more detail than is currently 
the case. 


2. SOCIOLINGUISTICS 


The discipline of sociolinguistics usually inves- 
tigates language > variation and change in rela- 
tion to various socially recognized categories in 
a speech community such as class, age, gender, 
and confession. For its part, Arabic sociolin- 
guistics does not usually limit itself, or even 
apply itself to any large degree, to those partic- 
ular variables. Some notable exceptions include 
Blanc (1964), who studied dialect differences 
among the three main confessional groupings 
in Baghdad; or, in an Egyptian context, Royal 
(1985), Wahba (1993), and Haeri (1991), who 
examined phonological features of men’s and 
women’s speech in Cairo; Parkinson (1991), 
whose study of terms of address in Cairo 
acknowledged social class as an important vari- 
able; Peterson (2000), who observed the jargon 
of youth in Cairo; or Wilmsen (1999), who 
studied the variation in and interaction between 
a syntactic feature of rural and urban dialects. 
Usually, most attention is paid to the place 
and function of the spoken vernaculars on 
one hand and their relation to and interaction 
with formal written and declaimed Arabic on 
the other. Studies addressing this issue often 
assume certain class distinctions among the 
grades or levels between the ornate, recherché 


styles of declamation (and of course writing) 
in the upper registers of Arabic and the purely 
conversational vernaculars. The assumption is 
that only the educated (assumed to be the 
upper classes) will have any great proficiency 
with the written variety, and only they will be 
able to declaim extemporaneously in it, while 
the lower classes will remain limited in their 
verbal expression to the baser registers of the 
vernacular. 

In reality, the assumption of greater profi- 
ciency among the educated upper classes is 
not entirely accurate. In Egypt it is usually the 
educated among the lower classes whose facil- 
ity in written and oral expression in this ideal- 
ized eloquent variety is more polished. Among 
the members of the upper classes, the claim 
of low productive proficiency in written or 
declaimed Arabic is itself a badge of refinement 
and breeding. The reasons for this are that the 
lower classes obtain their education from the 
state-sponsored schools and universities, where 
Arabic writing and declamation are integral 
parts of the curriculum, while the upper classes 
send their children to private (‘language’) 
schools, where European languages predomi- 
nate. Very often, these same students (young 
men more often than young women) will gain 
some of their education — especially its postsec- 
ondary stages — abroad. 

In an earlier era, the emphasis in these lan- 
guage schools was on French language and 
education, as it was the short-lived Napoleonic 
incursion into Egypt in 1798 that first opened 
Egyptian eyes to the modern West. Despite 
the brevity of that encounter, for several gen- 
erations afterward, Egyptian elites would gain 
their education at French missionary schools at 
home and their higher education at universities 
in France. 

By the middle of the 20th century, however, 
and increasingly ever since, English has become 
the preferred foreign language for everyone, 
rich and poor alike. French may still be heard 
on the lips of the remnants of the aristoc- 
racy, now declining into their twilight years, 
and their attendant upper classes, especially in 
the social venues of upscale neighborhoods of 
Cairo. A few French-language schools continue 
to attract students, but most of them, and many 
others besides, now feature English either as 
the main language of instruction or as the first 
foreign language. 
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Familiarity with foreign languages lends to 
speakers a certain cachet, not necessarily a 
class distinction, but surely an air or at least an 
affectation of sophistication. Almost everyone 
who goes to school manages to gain some facil- 
ity with English, if only rudimentary, and many 
adults continue to pursue language study well 
beyond their school days. Despite its declining 
number of speakers, French remains the second 
most popular foreign language, still retaining 
some of its older aristocratic associations. For 
its part, Spanish carries something of an elite 
air, both for the relatively few people who 
study it and for its ancient associations with a 
golden era of Arab civilization; it is apparently 
gaining in popularity as a third foreign language 
for adult learners as well. Other European lan- 
guages, like Italian, German, and Russian, are 
pursued by those wishing to engage in the hos- 
pitality trade, hoping to find work serving the 
tourists speaking one of those languages who 
flock in large numbers to the winter resorts 
on the Red Sea, coming by direct flight to 
Egyptian beach destinations from their respec- 
tive countries. For that matter, tourist touts can 
muster communication in a great many foreign 
tongues. A smattering of Japanese and increas- 
ingly Chinese are sometimes picked up by those 
engaged in the mule work of importing goods 
from the East. 

It is generally the degree of fluency in a for- 
eign language as much as the actual language 
spoken that carries with it class connotations. 
People who are very good with English will 
give the impression, often a true one, that they 
have spent large amounts of time abroad and 
are therefore able to afford such travel. Those 
who are good with French will more likely have 
grown up in Egypt in a partially Francophone 
environment and are, therefore, either from the 
remnants of the aristocracy — now perhaps of 
restricted means - or from the Christian upper 
class, either way only occasionally having spent 
years abroad. Those fluent in other foreign lan- 
guages are as likely to be members of the lower 
middle classes, from which service employees 
are drawn, as they are to be members of the 
elite. 

Current circumstances aside, Egyptian Arabic 
has been in contact with foreign languages for 
centuries, even a millennium or longer, which 
have left their mark on the language in the 
form of loanwords. Earlier influences would 


have come first from Coptic, later Turkish and 
Persian, and much later French, then Italian 
and Greek, and finally English, which continues 
to exert an influence as new concepts, some of 
them quite trivial, such as jargon from the mass 
media, enter the language. 

New technologies have brought with them 
entire glossaries, not all of the words of which 
are technical terms. Non-Arabic names for 
automobile parts, for instance, are usually 
French (e.g. dibriyaz ‘clutch pedal’, diriksyon 
‘steering wheel’, tablo ‘dashboard’, buzehat 
‘spark plugs’). The more familiar concepts, like 
windshield (izdz ‘glass’) and wheels (‘agaldt) 
are native Arabic. Those for the computer, a 
later technological introduction, are English. 
In this case, it is the operations that are more 
often English borrowings than the components 
(although the instrument itself is referred to in 
speech and often in writing with the English 
loan kumbiyutar). Otherwise, for example, 
sayyif means ‘to save’, fayyil ‘to file’, and han- 
nig ‘to hang’, while the more familiar concept 
of a computer screen is simply labeled Sasa 
and the keyboard is the calque lohit ilmafatih. 
With an even later technological innovation, 
the mobile telephone, has come a new set of 
borrowings. The hand unit itself is referred 
to in speech as a mubayl, or sometimes in the 
lower registers mubayyin. When referred to 
in writing, the calque mabmul is more often 
employed. The process of talking to someone 
on the telephone is described with the native 
Arabic kallim ‘to speak’, but the operation of 
sending a text message borrows the English 
concept to yield massij. Similarly, a procedure 
for avoiding the cost of a call while at the same 
time alerting friends to one’s availability is to 
send a missed call: yib‘atlu mist ‘he sends him 
a missed [call]’, or sometimes yimissi ‘alé ‘he 
misses at him’. 

The means by which these terms entered the 
language are instructive. The earliest mobile 
telephones available in Egypt were incapable 
of displaying Arabic writing on their screens; 
as such, the terminology was entirely English. 
What is more, the high cost of the early units 
meant that they were accessible only to the 
affluent, who were generally proficient in read- 
ing the English that appeared on the screens. 
By the time the telephones became affordable 
to the common people and the technology 
advanced sufficiently to permit Arabic displays, 
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the terminology was largely fixed in the lan- 
guage. This same process no doubt occurred 
with other technical terminologies, from auto- 
mobiles to computers. 

This use of direct borrowings tends to appear 
more in speech than in writing and declamation, 
wherein loan translations — or calques, whereby 
a new concept is explained periphrastically in 
native lexemes (for example, hdsib ali ‘com- 
puting machine’ for computer) — are preferred. 
Often this preference is more observed in the 
breach, with spoken borrowings finding their 
way into writing, regardless of the prescrip- 
tions or preferences of language purists. What 
appears, then, is a set of parallel lexemes, one 
used more in speaking and one used more often 
in writing. This duality of reference in speech 
on one hand and writing or declamation on the 
other with reference to some foreign concepts 
is a further reflection of the acknowledged 
dichotomy between spoken Arabic vernacular 
forms and formal written or declaimed forms. 

It is this linguistic duality that informs most 
sociolinguistic investigations into Arabic. Called 
— ‘diglossia’ (after Ferguson 1959), it is a char- 
acteristic of the language in all parts of the 
arabophone world. It is marked by a functional 
distribution of the two varieties of the language, 
often referred to as high (or simply H), for the 
written or declaimed variety, and low (or L), for 
the spoken vernacular. What this implies is that 
there are domains — or functions — in which one 
variety or the other is considered appropriate 
or even obligatory. The H variety is expected 
in formal situations involving public speaking. 
In venues such as the Parliament, courtrooms, 
churches and mosques, official announcements, 
newscasts, college lectures, etc., it is the H vari- 
ety that is considered appropriate. 

In actual usage in Egypt, however, there is a 
great deal of overlap and interplay between the 
two codes at all levels, and accordingly H and 
L are generally not really mutually exclusive 
categories. The division of labor between the 
two varieties is more of an ideal than a real- 
ity, reflecting speakers’ attitudes toward their 
language and not their actual behavior with it. 
True, in some of the venues mentioned above 
(Parliament, newscasts), the vernacular is never 
— or hardly ever — heard. In all other situations, 
however, the vernacular, or L, predominates, 
even impinging upon the language used in 
formal situations that might otherwise be con- 


sidered to be the exclusive domain of H. For 
instance, although news broadcasts are always 
delivered in H, interviews might be conducted 
in a mixture of both, with the announcers hew- 
ing more closely to the strictures of declamation 
in H and their interlocutors holding forth in an 
amalgam of H and L or remaining completely 
in L. In man-on-the-street interviews and chats 
with celebrities, even the announcers will speak 
in the L variety. 

What is more, in teaching at all levels, from 
the traditional scriptural schools for children 
(kuttab) to university classrooms, texts are, of 
course, written and read out in H, but almost 
all explication and discussion of them is con- 
ducted in L. In sermons too the language used 
is not strictly and exclusively the High variety. 
Instead preachers shift between H and L for 
stylistic purposes. For some highly decorous 
occasions, sermons are written out beforehand 
and read or recited from memory in the pul- 
pit, in which case the High variety is, in fact, 
employed. The more usual addresses, such as 
the Friday or Sunday sermons, are not writ- 
ten but delivered extemporaneously, granting 
preachers freedom to style shift in their ora- 
tory. In some types of oral religious discourse, 
such as scriptural exegesis or hagiographies 
delivered before live audiences, the Low variety 
dominates, with speakers only resorting to the 
H variety when quoting from a text or when 
driving home a point. 

The practice of shifting into a higher register 
for emphasizing a point is, in fact, one of the 
motivations for declaiming in H in any discur- 
sive context religious or secular. Otherwise, 
all speakers, regardless of how well educated 
and how much they employ H in their pro- 
fessional lives, spend most of their time in 
speech situations in which L predominates. 
That notwithstanding, most speakers are under 
the impression that H is an important element 
of their daily experience, even if most of them 
do not themselves actively employ it to any 
large degree. Even so, many would endorse 
the notion that it should be used in most or 
all situations. There are always tales, probably 
apocryphal, of one or two particularly liter- 
ate individuals who will speak only H, even 
at home (leading the less reverent to pity their 
long-suffering spouses). 

Despite the predominance of L, that H is 
paramount is acknowledged by most people, 
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and some of its registers are held in the high- 
est reverence, for instance as the vehicle of 
Christian and Muslim scripture. What is more, 
the notion of H as a unifying element of supra- 
national Arab identity is paid a great deal of 
lip service. Nevertheless, its place as an oral 
medium, or indeed a vehicle of secular writ- 
ing, is less widely appreciated and more often 
contested (Haeri 2003). For one thing, the 
written Arabic of the daily and weekly press 
is not generally recognized as meeting the high 
rhetorical standards of the venerated classical 
varieties of H (Parkinson 1991). Again, in that 
respect, the H variety is more ideal than real. 
It is, nevertheless, an ideal to be encountered 
daily, in radio and television broadcasts of 
scriptural recitations and exegesis. On the other 
hand, as a vehicle of daily speech, it is rarely 
employed, and attempts to do so are met with 
a certain amount of derision. This is exploited 
to great effect in film, wherein characters using 
or attempting to use H in speech, especially 
in daily life, are often portrayed as pompous, 
ridiculous, or sometimes sinister. In a recent 
comedy, for example, in a scene portraying 
a meeting at the ministerial level in which an 
intractable problem is being discussed, an eager 
up-and-comer announces his elegant solution 
in flowery H, whereupon the deputy minister, 
who is chairing the meeting, comments, “Well, 
I didn’t understand a word of that, but if you 
all agree, we can give it a try”. This is indeed a 
paradox: the Arabic of writing and declamation 
is at once revered and disparaged. 

Something similar may be said of the spoken 
vernacular. There are multitudinous vernacu- 
lars spoken in Egypt, displaying wide geograph- 
ical variation, the principal divisions recognized 
readily by most speakers being that of Upper 
Egypt (called sa‘idi) and that of the capital 
city, with Alexandria and the Delta sometimes 
acknowledged as possessing defining attributes, 
(see above, Sec. 1). In reality there are many 
more distinctions to be drawn along the lines 
of geography, socioeconomic status, age, and 
gender. Speakers of Egyptian Arabic recog- 
nize these to a limited degree, and in order to 
do so, they must also possess a perception of 
some standard by which those distinctions are 
to be contrasted. That standard is the spoken 
vernacular of the professional classes of the 
capital city, Cairo (Haeri 1996). Egyptians, 
especially those who speak this variety with 


native facility, tend to regard it with a certain 
pride of ownership, it being a distinguish- 
ing mark of identity, both within Egypt and 
indeed throughout the Arabophone world (El- 
Hassan 1977). It is this variety that is labeled 
‘Egyptian Arabic’ (masri) by Arabic speakers, 
even though there are many other varieties that 
might also lay equal claim to the appellation. 
What is more, being accessible to almost all 
Egyptians in any part of the country — anyone 
possessing a radio or a television — it genuinely 
is a de facto standard Arabic and is viewed as 
an appropriate variety for all occasions, up to 
and including formal situations like meetings 
and public addresses (where, of course, H may 
also be employed). Despite this, people will 
make disparaging remarks about the vernacular 
varieties, assuming that they are somehow defi- 
cient in important respects. Typical positions 
will be to assert that they lack grammaticality; 
that they are coarse; or that they are inappro- 
priate for discussions of a scholarly, technical, 
or high-culture nature. Both the H and the L 
varieties are, then, valued and demeaned for 
different reasons. 

These attitudes indicate that there do indeed 
exist some domains in which exclusive use 
of one or the other of the two varieties are 
deemed appropriate but that those in which H 
is actually used exclusively are quite delimited, 
being only newscasts, official announcements, 
and public addresses. In all others, the Cairene 
vernacular variety of L is the standard, if not 
always acknowledged as such. 
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Elative 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The word ‘elative’, from the Latin elatio, noun 
of action of the verb efferre ‘to elevate’, refers 
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to a morphosemantic entity and expresses 
in one word what traditional Arabic gram- 
mar expresses in two words, ’af‘alu at-tafdil. 
?"Af‘alu indicates, through the conventional 
f--l paradigm of Arabic grammar, the word 
pattern (as-siga ‘pattern, scheme’) and at-tafdil 
‘superiority’ indicates the intended meaning 
among all the possible different meanings of 
this pattern (e.g. the masculine singular pattern 
of the adjective of color, ’aswadu ‘black’, or 
the rst person singular imperfect of Form I, 
-adhabu ‘I go’, etc.). Occasionally, as Wright 
(1974:I, 140) points out, the intended meaning 
“has the signification of our comparative and 
superlative, and is therefore called ism at- 
tafdil, noun of pre-eminence, or ’af<alu at-tafdil, 
the pattern °af‘alu denoting pre-eminence”. 
According to an Arab grammarian (Sartini 
1949:IV, 70) “af‘al at-tafdil is a pattern [siga] 
employed to describe something that possesses 
a ‘plus’ in comparison to something else: yasuf 
-akbar min bilus ‘Joseph is bigger than Paul’”. 


2. ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION 


The origin of the elative in Arabic was discussed 
by Speiser (1952:81), who argues that “Semitic 
in general had once an elative or emphatic form 
indicated by a special prefix”. As far as Arabic 
is concerned, Wehr (1952:34) points out that 
“the stem of the form, i.e. the part following 
the prefix a-, had originally been a nomen 
substantivum (an abstraction)”. In Bravmann’s 
view (1968:33), “the form ’af‘alu represents 
the result of a transformation of a certain basic 
adjectival pattern (‘positive’) within the context 
of a comparison of inequality (superiority), i.e. 
when used with the function of comparative- 
superlative”. 

The semantic evolution of the form 7af‘alu 
is discussed by Wehr (1952:3), who explains 
that ?af‘alu originally indicated a_ positive 
with a strongly emotional connotation, and 
by Bravmann (1968:22), who “persists in the 
opinion that the primary function of ’af‘alu is to 
indicate a high degree of a quality in comparison 
with other objects (af‘al at-tafdil)” and that 
“the original use of ’af‘alu as a comparative- 
superlative may secondarily occur in the sense 
of a positive. Thus, one cannot attribute to al- 
akbaru the primary meaning of ‘the great’ (or 
with affective connotation ‘the very great’) and 


the secondary meaning of ‘the greater’ or ‘the 
greatest’; on the contrary, it is the meaning ‘the 
great’ (which implies no comparison), which 
should be considered as secondary”. Parallel 
to this debate is the controversial allahu ’akbar 
(cf. Ibn Manzir, Lisdn III, 211). 


3. FORMATION OF THE ELATIVE 
The elative is formed through modification of 


the triliteral stem of the adjective according 
to the patterns in Table r: 


Table 1. Patterns of the elative 





masculine feminine 
singular -afalu fulla* 
independent 7af‘alani fullayani 
dual dependent/ af‘alayni —fu‘layayni 
oblique 
-afaluna  fu'layat 
lural 
Bee or 7afail or fu‘al 


* the d is an alif maqsura 


For example, in the case of the adjective kabir 
‘big’, the three radical consonants k-b-r replace 
the three consonants of the fa‘ala paradigm 
(Table 2): 


Table 2. Patterns of ’akbaru 





masculine Feminine 
singular -akbaru kubra 
independent ’akbarani  kubraydani 
dual dependent/ 7akbarayni kubrayayni 
oblique 
luca -akbariina = kubraya 
or “akabir or kubar 


We shall further expand on the syntactic 
reasons which justify the extremely rare 
occurrence of most of these forms, almost 
entirely superseded by the masculine singular 
form ’af«al. 

When the last two consonants of the root are 
identical, as in galil ‘few’, the pattern obtained 
is °aCraC2C3;: agallu ‘less/least’; in practice, 
this form of elative does not occur in the 
feminine, probably on account of the difficulties 
in reading such forms without vocalization. 
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When the last consonant of the root is w or 
y, for example haluw or qawiyy, the pattern 
obtained is ’aC1C2 (a = alif maqsira) for the 
masculine, abla or ’aqwa; the feminine pattern, 
CruCzy (a = 7alif) rarely occurs, as in ’a‘la, 
‘ulya ‘higher’ or ’adna, dunyd ‘lower’. 

Two nouns which do not follow the ’af‘al 
pattern behave as elatives in comparative 
constructions: xayr ‘good’ and Sarr ’bad’, ’anta 
xayr min-hu ‘you are better than him’, hiya 
Sarr min ?uxti-hd ‘she is worse than her sister’. 
However, according to a8-Sartini (1949:1V, 
70) “the origin of these two words is ’axyar 
and ’asarr (in the ’af‘al elative pattern) but 
their [initial] hamza has been elided due to 
the frequent use [of these words]”. Bravmann, 
(1968:36) on the other hand, claims that these 
two nouns do not admit the prefixed prosthetic 
vowel “on account of the monosyllabic stem 
of these adjectives” and “because of their 
extremely frequent use”. 

A8-Sartini (1949:IV, 70) spells out a number 
of rules underlying the formation of the elative: 
the verb “must have a triliteral root (tuldti), a 
complete conjugation (mutasarrif), be in the 
active form (ma‘lim), in plain sense (tammy), 
accept [the degree of] superiority (gabil li-l- 
mufadala) and express neither a color nor a 
defect or ornament (bilya), for example ’anta 
alam min ?axi-ka ‘you are wiser than your 
brother’”. 

“Tt is not possible to form the elative in the 
following cases: zdbama ’to pile up’, because 
the verb is quadriliteral; mi°ma ‘bravo!’, because 
the verb cannot be conjugated; bumida ‘to be 
rented’, because it is a passive form; kdna ‘to 
be’, because it does not denote a full meaning; 
faniya ‘to disappear’ and mata ‘to die’, because 
they do not admit the superiority [degree]; 
xadira ‘to be green’, because it denotes a color; 
and ‘amiya ‘to be blind’, because it denotes an 
illness” (Sartini 1949:IV, 70). 

All authors record a number of exceptions to 
the above rule: 


i. Examples “formed from the derived forms 
of the verb, especially from IV: ?atharu ‘more 
cleansing’? or ‘purifying’ (aktar tathiran), 
from tabhara ‘to cleanse’ or ‘purify’, II. of 
tahura ‘to be clean or pure’; [...] ’atbatu li- 
‘making more firm’ or ‘sure’, from ’atbata, 
IV. of (tabata ‘to be firm’; [...] ?abwalu min 


‘more crafty than’ from ibtala, ‘to be crafty’ 
VIII. of bala.” (Wright 1974:], 141). 

Yet, Blachére (1975:98) argues: “Les gram- 
mairiens citent des exemples d’élatifs qui 
seraient issus de participes ou d’adjectifs ver- 
baux, provenant de verbes a la forme ‘nue’ 
ou a une forme dérivée, particuliérement a 
la 4*™°, et ayant le sens actif ou passif. Mais 
il leur est, en général, impossible de donner 
un exemple du participe ou de l’adjectif au 
degré simple. 


-ansafa étre juste 
-agfara étre désert 


-ansafu juste 
-agfaru désert 


On peut se demander [...] si ces verbes 
d'état, dits de 4° forme, ne sont pas, au 
contraire, formés des élatifs, de méme que 
les verbes dits de 9°™* forme proviennent des 
adjectifs de couleur et de difformité”. 


ii. In both Classical and contemporary Arabic 
and in the dialects, the adjective of color 
or deformity ’af‘alu may be employed as 
an elative; in these cases the elative has a 
comparative or superlative sense, depending 
on the context, as such adjectives already 
bear the pattern ’af‘al (Blachére 1975:98): 


“abyadu-hum le plus blanc d’entre eux 
abyad min ubt...plus blanc que la sceur 
de...(Cor. XVII, 74) 

wa-man kana fi hadihi ’a‘ma fa-huwa fi 
l-abira ?’a‘ma wa-adall sabilan qui sera 
aveugle dans ce monde, sera, dans l’autre, plus 
aveugle et plus fourvoyé (Cor. XVII, 74)”. 


But Blachére (1975:98) clarifies: ”Je traduis 
‘plus aveugle et plus fourvoyé’; ce serait 
plutét ‘spécialement, complétement aveugle 
et égaré’”, which is confirmed by a-Sartini 
(1949:IV, 71): “The elative can be deprived 
of its meaning of superiority and acquire the 
meaning of the adjective with a nuance of 


exaggeration.” 


The loss of the sense of superiority of the elative 
is frequent in some current expressions, often 
related to historical events or geographical 
areas, e.g. al-barb al-‘udma ‘the Great War’, 
al-‘usur al-wusta ‘the Middle Ages’, Baritaniya 
l-‘udma ‘Great Britain’, as-Sarq al--awsat ‘the 
Middle East’, Misr al-‘ulyd ‘Upper Egypt’. These 
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examples show the relational character of the 
elative, in which the relation of comparison, 
though still present, does not entail a comparison 
of degrees. 

To sum up, the main rule states that the ela- 
tive may be formed exclusively from a triliteral 
adjective or participle (cf. in English, the -er and 
-est suffixes); in addition, there are forms such 
as “aktaru ‘more numerous’ for the comparative 
and ‘the most numerous’ for the superlative, or 
’asaddu ‘stronger’ or ‘the strongest’, followed 
by the abstract or verbal noun semantically 
corresponding to the adjective or participle. 
This verbal noun is analyzed as a specifying 
complement (tamyiz), i.e. dependent case, e.g. 
for muzdabim ‘congested, cluttered up’ madinat 
al-Oahira ’aktar izdibaman min ?Aswan ‘the 
city of Cairo is more congested than Aswan’; 
for mujtahid ‘studious’ huwa ’asadd at-tullab 
ijtihadan ‘he is the most studious of the 
students’. 

As for the comparatives and superlatives 
indicating inferiority, they are formed on the 
same pattern by using the elative ’aqallu ‘less’ 
always followed by a verbal noun in dependent 
case, e.g. huwa ?aqall min-ha ijtihadan ‘he is 
less studious than she’, huwa ’aqallu-huma 
ijtihadan ‘he is the less studious of the two’. 


4. SYNTAX OF THE ELATIVE 


4.1. The comparative 


The elative “must be deprived of [the article] 
al- and must not be in the annexion state: it is 
followed by min, expressed or omitted, which 
introduces what the first element is superior to; 
the elative occurs in the masculine singular, e.g. 
al~asad ’aqwa min al-rajul ‘the lion is stronger 
than the man’, ar-rijal ’afdal mina I-’usd ‘men 
are superior to lions’” (Sartiini 1949:IV, 315). 
The syntagm introduced by min may be omitted 
when answering a question, for example: hal 
ar-rajul ?aqwa min al~asad? Id, al-asad ’aqwa 
‘is man stronger than the lion? No, the lion is 
stronger’. 


4.2 The superlative 


The elative acquires definiteness through 
the article: it normally agrees in gender and 
number, e.g., al-mudun al-kubra ‘the biggest 
cities’; al-maratani |-fudlayani ‘the two most 


virtuous women’; hum al-akabir ‘they are 
the biggest’; hunna I|-fudlayat ‘they [fem.] are 
the most virtuous’. In modern written Arabic 
this construction occurs less frequently than 
the following ones, with the exception of 
some current expressions, such as the above- 
mentioned as-Sarq al--awsat. 

The elative is the first element of an annexion 
in which the second element is indefinite: the 
elative remains in the masculine singular and 
“in this case, the second element of the annexion 
must necessarily be of the same gender as the 
subject, and it must agree with it in number, as 
in az-zaydani ’afdal rajulayni ‘the two Zayds 
are the most virtuous men’, al-maryamat ’afdal 
nisa@ ‘the Maryams are the most virtuous 
women’” (Sartini 1949:IV, 316). 

The elative is the first element in an annexion 
in which the second element is definite: the 
elative may occur in the masculine singular but 
it “may also agree in gender and number with 
the object or the objects spoken of as hiya fudla 
n-nisa ‘she is the best of the women’; humdad 
’afdala |-qawm ‘these two are the two best of 
the tribe’; hum ?afdalu |-qawm or hum 7afadil 
al-qawm ‘they are the best of the tribe’; bunna 
fudlayat an-nis@ or hunna fudal an-nis@ ‘they 
are the best of the women’...” (Wright 1974: 
II, 228). 

Unfortunately, the above examples apply 
mainly to nouns denoting human beings (‘aqil). 
The issue of the agreement with non-human 
being nouns (gayr ‘aqgil) in modern written 
Arabic appears more complex; examples such 
as ma min sakk fi ’anna min kubra ihtimamat 
ad-dawla hiya...‘no doubt that the major 
preoccupations of the State...’ (as-Sabah, 14 
July 2002) lead to the supposition that it is 
not the object’s gender which determines the 
agreement in the feminine singular (ibtimam is 
in fact a masculine word), but rather the fact 
that ihtimadmdt is a non-human being noun 
plural (Girod 2000:78). 

One can debate the semantic difference 
between the last two constructions, for example 
between ’akbar madina ‘the biggest city’ and 
-akbar al-mudun or kubra |-mudun ‘the biggest 
of the cities’. According to Wright (1974:II, 
226), the genitive which follows the elative 
“is at times indefinite and explicative, at 
times definite and partitive”. Blachére (1975: 
366) is less dogmatic: “Parfois le second 
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terme de l’annexion est un singulier ou un 
duel indéterminé; on a alors une annexion de 
qualification notant un superlatif vague que 
le francais rendra, selon le contexte, par un 
superlatif absolu ou relatif. 


’asadd ‘adab un extréme tourment/le plus dur 
tourment 

-antum xayr ?umma vous étes un peuple 
excellent/le meilleur peuple”. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Despite the relevant stability in the use of the 
elative throughout the classical and modern 
period, it is not unrealistic to predict further 
developments in the near future, e.g. the curious 
case of the hyperbolic use of the elative in 
the feminine plural, doubtlessly unacceptable 
according to the grammatical norm, but which 
might well become ‘jurisprudence’ (Girod 
2000:78): al-ittifaq ma‘a kubrayat as-Sarikat al- 
-amrikiyya ‘the agreement with the major Amer- 
ican companies’ (al-’-Ahram 1 April 2000). 
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ALAIN Girop (University of Aix-en-Provence) 


Elision 


The two most common terms in the Arabic 
linguistic tradition for the concept of ‘elision’ 
are > hadf lit. ‘cutting off, curtailing’? and > 
*idmar lit. ‘keeping in mind’, but there is a wide 
range of other expressions for the omission or 
deletion of linguistic elements in Arabic, and it 
would be impossible (and indeed undesirable) to 
equate them strictly with any modern Western 
terms. Before elision proper can be dealt with, 
four groups of words will be disposed of, those 
which (1) are hardly technical in nature, (2) mainly 
concern the inflectional system, (3) indicate the 
phonological motives for elision, or (4) refer to 
the stylistic or rhetorical purposes of elision. 

In the first group are suqiut ‘falling away [of 
a sound]’ and dahab ‘departure [of a sound]’, 
which simply denote the effect of elision. Here 
may also be included, since their status as 
technical terms is not clear, some synonyms 
of badf, namely kaff ‘refraining [from saying 
something]? and xazala, ixtazala ‘to cut off, 
withhold’. These occur in the context of badf 
as if to paraphrase or gloss it (unless they 
represent an alternative vocabulary from a 
different grammatical tradition). Thus kaff is 
mentioned by Ibn Faris as “one of the speech 
habits (sunan) of the Arabs” (Sahibi 197, 240, 
256), and in Sibawayhi the elided verb is said to 
be ‘withheld’ (xuzila) in such exclamations as 
subbana Ilahi ‘praise to God!’ (Kitab I, 135, ed. 
Derenbourg / I, 162, ed. Bulaq). Xazl also has 
a restricted use in metrics to denote the elision 
of a medial vowel. 

The second group comprises taskin and 
*iskan, lit. ‘silencing’, i.e. removing a vowel 
or voweling with zero, jazm ‘lopping off [an 
inflectional vowel]’, and wagf ‘stopping’. While 
vowellessness occurs in medial or final position 
in any word, jazm is specific to verbs as the 
marker of the apocopated (majzum) mood, 
contrast yaktubu ‘he writes’ with in yaktub ‘if 
he write’. Note that if the apocopation requires 
the removal of a final consonant, it is termed 
badf, contrast yaktubuna ‘they write’ with 
yaktubu ‘they might write’. The phenomenon of 
waqf, generally translated as ‘pause’, involves a 
reduction in the word-ending to signal that the 
speaker is about to take a breath, e.g. (with 
the removed elements in angle brackets) hada 
sayf<un> ‘this is a sword’, fi l-madinas<ti> ‘in 
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the town’ (> pausal forms). It will be seen that 
the truncation is more extensive than simply 
dropping the final short vowel. 

A third set of terms specifies the articulatory 
conditions or motives for an elision, viz. taxfif 
‘lightening [a syllable]? and istixfaf ‘treating 
[a syllable] as light’, usually in > syncope or 
apocope, i.e. dropping a vowel or consonant 
due to frequency of occurrence or lack of 
accent, as in the common poetic variant lam 
yaku for lam yakun ‘he was not’, called by 
Ibn Faris (Sahibi 45) ‘elision for the sake of 
lightening’ (al-hadf li-t-taxfif). 

The fourth group consists of essentially 
rhetorical terms, clarifying the motive or means 
of an elision, viz. #dz ‘being succinct’, ittisa‘ 
‘exercising latitude’, igtisdr ‘keeping short’, 
ixtisar ‘being brief’, which occur as often as 
not in collocation with badf; thus, ixtisar is 
associated with hbadf as ‘one of the speech 
habits of the Arabs’ by Ibn Faris (Sabibi 205), 
quoting among others the famous Qur’anic 
example Q. 12/82, wa-sal-i I-qaryata ‘ask 
<the people of> the village’. Al-Jurjani (Ijaz 
95-114) has an entire section extolling the 
succinctness of the Ouran, and the allusive 
economy of Quranic rhetoric is likewise a 
major theme for Ibn Hisam (Mugni II, 160; 
cf. Gully 1994:212f.). In one passage of the 
Kitab (1, 88, ed. Derenbourg/I, 108, ed. Bulaq), 
Sibawayhi uses no fewer than three terms in 
discussing the elliptical al-qaryata for ‘<the 
people of> the village’, which, he says, exploits 
the latitude (ittisa‘) of the language for the sake 
of brevity (ixtisdr) and succinctness (ijdz). 

The two most important terms are no 
doubt hadf ‘eliding an element’ and > ’idmar 
‘suppressing an element’. It is evident that for 
the Arabs badf covered not only ‘elision’ proper, 
the omission of parts of words (i.e. syncope and 
apocope), but also what is differentiated as 
‘ellipsis’, the omission of parts of a syntactic 
structure. These elisions (the term will be used 
for both here) are not all morphological but 
may also be stylistic or hypercoristic, most 
notably in the curtailing badf of proper names 
in the process of tarxim lit. ‘softening’, i.e. 
‘shortening a word’, as in yd mali ‘O Mali!’, 
addressing someone called Malik. Hadf is best 
understood through a selection of illustrations: 

Phonological: lam yaku ‘he was not’, from 
yaku<n>; here may be included the many 
cases where Classical Arabic prefers an elided 


form, e.g. the ‘Eastern’ jum‘a ‘Friday’ over the 
unelided jumu‘a of the ‘Western’ pre-Islamic 
dialects. The metrical sense of badf for eliding 
the final syllable of a foot can also be mentioned 
here. 

Morphophonological: yasilu ‘he arrives’ from 
ya<w>silu, root w-s-l; yaqum ‘he might stand’, 
from yaqu<w>m, root q-w-m; lam yaqdi ‘he 
did not finish’, from yaqdi<y>, root q-d-y. 

Morphological: kitabu r-rajuli ‘the book of 
the man’, from kitabu<n>, losing the n which 
here is an indefinite marker incompatible with 
annexation; yakunu ‘they might be’, marked 
privatively by elision of final -na, contrast 
independent yakunina ‘they are’. 

Syntactic: la <ba@sa> ‘alayka ‘there is no 
<harm intended> to you’; ’anta dalimun ’in 
fa‘alta dalika <fa-anta dalimun> ‘you would be 
wrong if you did that < you would be wrong>’ 
(an apodosis cannot precede its protasis, and 
one must be assumed to have been elided here); 
hal qama zaydun? na‘am <qama zaydun> ‘did 
Zayd stand up? Yes <Zayd did stand up>’. 
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MIcHAEL G. CarTER (Sydney University) 


Ellipsis 
1. DEFINITION 


Ellipsis is “a discourse phenomenon, in the 
sense that the interpretation of the missing 
constituent sometimes depends on something 
said in an earlier sentence — possibly even by 
another speaker” (Sag and Wasaw 1999:313). 
For example, in (1) the sentential subject of the 
embedded clause, inni aftab il-bab ‘that I open 
the door’, is elided and only the negated predicate 
remains. The first clause includes an antecedent, 
which is morphologically, syntactically, and 
semantically identical to the missing constituent, 
hence facilitating its interpretation. 


il-bab 
the-door 
bass ma-amkan-§ (Egyptian Arabic) 

but NEG-was.possible-NEG 

‘I tried to open the door, but I could not’ 


(1) hawilt 
tried-Is. 


in-ni aftab 
that-I open.ts. 


The antecedent of an ellipsis can be included 
in preceding discourse rather than a preceding 
clause. The fragment comprising speaker Y’s 
answer in (2), for example, includes only the 
perfect form of the auxiliary verb kan ‘be’, 
which is marked for tense, number, person, 
and negation, whereas the adverbial predicate 
liwahdi sa%t il-badsa ‘alone at the time of the 
incident’ is left out. The missing predicate can 
be reconstructed in relation to the antecedent 
predicate, which is provided in speaker X’s 
question, even though the antecedent is not mor- 
phologically identical to the elided constituent. 


(2) X. inta kunt-a — I-wahbdak 

you.2ms were alone 

sait il-badsa (Egyptian Arabic) 

time the-incident 

‘Were you alone at the time of the 

incident?’ 

Y. la! ma-kunt-is. ‘ali kan ma‘a-ya 
no! NEG-was-NEG Ali was with-me 
‘No! I wasn’t. Ali was with me’ 


Although the missing constituents in an ellipsis 
and their antecedents usually have the same 
morphological and syntactic structure, they do 
not necessarily have the same meaning, i.e., 
ellipsis sometimes displays ‘sloppy identity’ 
where the missing noun phrases are referentially 
ambiguous (Hardt 1999; Baltin 2003). For 
example, the deleted constituent in the second 
conjunct of (3a) is interpreted as including the 
indefinite noun phrase jd’iza ‘a prize’, which is 
ambiguous with regard to its referent. This noun 
phrase can be interpreted as referring to the 
same prize that Jamal won or to another one. 


(3) a. faza jamal bi-j@iza, lakinna 
won.3ms Jamal with-prize but 
‘umar lam yastati‘ 
Omar NEG.past be.able.to 
(Standard Arabic) 
‘Jamal won a prize, but Omar 
couldn’t’ 


The ellipsis in the second conjunct of (3b) 
displays two cases of semantic mismatch 
between the gap and its antecedent. First, 
the noun phrase kitabha ‘her book’, which 
is interpreted as part of the elided structure, 
presents a case of ‘sloppy identity’, as the 
second conjunct could mean that Mona did not 
read Hoda’s book or that Mona did not read 
her own book. Second, the deleted predicate 
is negated, as indicated by the grammatical 
use of the polarity item lissa ‘yet’, whereas its 
antecedent is not. 


(3) b. buda ?arit 
Hoda read.3 fs 
muna _ lissa 
Mona not yet 
‘Hoda read her book, but Mona hasn’t 
yet’ 


kitab-ha, bass 
book-her but 
(Egyptian Arabic) 


The interpretation of an ellipsis does not always 
depend on its structural or semantic identity 
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with a preceding antecedent because the missing 
constituent can precede the antecedent, as is 
the case with anaphoric expressions (Lobeck 
1995). In other words, the relation between 
the missing constituent and its antecedent is 
not necessarily that of syntactic governing. 
For example, the Standard Arabic sentence 
in (4) below includes two cases of ellipsis: (a) 
the clausal complement of the verb phrase 
bawaltu ‘I tried’ and (b) the predicate of the 
second conjunct after the auxiliary verb ’astati’ 
‘could’. There is no preceding structure in the 
same sentence or previous discourse that can 
function as a syntactic antecedent for either 
ellipsis. Rather, the only possible antecedent is 
in the lowest clause in the sentence, namely ’an 
yaktuba r-risdla ‘that he write the letter’, with 
the difference in person marking. 


fa-lam astati‘ 
tried.tms _ but-NEG. past be able to.1ms 
‘T tried but I couldn’t’ 
b. fa-sa’altu 
so-asked.1ms friend-my 
?an_ ya-ktub-a r-risala_ badalan 
that 3ms-write-subj. the-letter instead 


(4) a. bawaltu 


sadiqi 


min-ni 

from-me 

‘so I asked my friend to write the letter 
instead of me’ 


Barton (1990) and El-Shiyab (1998) demonstrate 
that having an antecedent in preceding discourse 
is not a necessary condition for the acceptability 
of ellipsis, as it is quite often used without any 
antecedent at all. For example, the sentence 
uttered by speaker X in (5) below does not 
include any constituents that can be used to 
reconstruct the fragment making up speaker 
Y’s response into a grammatical sentence. 
However, the response is understood as an 
explanation of speaker X’s observation. The 
acceptability of examples such as (5) suggests 
that the interpretation of ellipsis involves 
logical and pragmatic inferences rather than 
constituent copying under identity. 


(5) X. muna za‘lan-a ?awi in-naharda 
Mona upset-f. very today 
(Egyptian Arabic) 

‘Mona is very upset today’ 


Y. bamat-ha zayy-a 
mother-in-law-her as 
manta “arif 


pro. youum.sg knowyap) 
‘Her mother-in-law, as you know’ 


The fact that there could be semantic and mor- 
phological differences between an ellipsis and 
its antecedent, if there is one, demonstrates 
that there is no copying process involved in 
reconstructing the missing  constituent(s). 
Rather, unpacking ellipsis is a pragmatic pro- 
cess of conversational reasoning, where a 
speaker’s intent is interpreted using linguistic 
and contextual clues. Green (1996) and 
Levinson (2000) account for ellipsis in terms 
of pragmatic axioms such as those proposed 
in Grice’s Cooperative Principle (Grice 1975). 
For example, redundant information that is 
contextually prominent and can be retrieved 
from preceding discourse is left out in accordance 
with Grice’s maxim of quantity: “Make your 
contribution as informative as is required for 
the current purposes of the exchange” (Grice 
1975:45). Moreover, reconstructing ellipsis 
is based on the assumption that a speaker’s 
fragment is relevant to the discourse content 
following Grice’s maxim of relevance: “Be 
relevant” (Grice 1975:46). For example, in (5) 
above speaker Y is understood to be explaining 
why Mona is upset rather than introducing a 
new unrelated topic or contradicting speaker 
A by asserting that it is Mona’s mother-in-law 
who is upset. 


2. TYPES OF ELLIPSIS 


Several linguistic phenomena are usually 
described under the category ‘ellipsis’, including 
sluicing, ellipsis within a noun phrase, and 
verb phrase ellipsis. Sluicing differs from other 
types of ellipsis in that it is constrained to be 
immediately preceded by a wh-element, but 
not a lexical complementizer (Lobeck 1995), as 
illustrated by the Standard Arabic examples in 
(6a) and (6b). In (6a) the question word limada 
‘why’ is followed by a gap that corresponds 
to the preceding clause, whereas in (6b) the 
sluicing in the first conjunct is introduced by 
mata ‘when’, and corresponds to the clause 
following it. 
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muna an 
asked.3 fs from-me Mona that 
’arbala, lakin la a‘rif limadda 
leave.ts but NEG know.1s why 
‘Mona asked me to leave, but I don’t know 
why’ 

b. la ?a-tadakkar mata 
NEG Is-remember when 
bi-t-tabdid, lakin-ni 
with-the-precision but-I 
-a'taytu-hu  |-kitab 
gave.1s-him the-book 
‘T don’t know when exactly, but I gave him 
the book’ 


(6) a. talabat min-ni 


Another distinctive criterion of sluicing is that 
it allows ‘pied-piping’, where the missing con- 
stituent is immediately preceded by a wh- 
element as well as a preposition, as in (7a). 
However, sluicing in Arabic does not allow 
stranded prepositions as indicated by the 
ungrammaticality of (7b), where the gap is 
introduced by a preposition rather than a wh- 
complementizer. 


(7) a. rabalat muna, lakin la ?a-‘rif-u 
left.3fs Mona but NEG 1s-know-ind 
ila -ayna (Standard Arabic) 
to where 


‘Mona left, but I don’t know to where’ 
b. *rahalat mina, lakin la a‘rifu 

left.3fs Mona but NEG 1s-know-ind. 

-ayna ila (Standard Arabic) 

where to 

‘Mona left, but I don’t know where to’ 


Ellipsis within a noun phrase is similar to 
sluicing in that there is a particular class of 
linguistic forms that signal the syntactic nature 
of the elided structure. For example, sluicing is 
marked by a wh- word immediately preceding 
the missing constituent. In the case of ellipsis 
within a noun phrase, specifiers (e.g., quantifiers 
and demonstratives) immediately precede the 
missing constituent. A distinctive property of 
ellipsis within a noun phrase is that the missing 
constituent is not a complete phrase, but only 
the head noun and its modifiers. The examples 
in (8a) and (8b) demonstrate that quantifiers in 
Standard Arabic introduce ellipsis within noun 
phrases provided that the quantifier is marked 
for > tanwin, which includes the case marking 
corresponding to the elided head noun as well 


as the suffix -7. This constraint does not apply 
to cases where the specifier is a demonstrative 
as in (8c). 


(8) a. zurtu -asdiq@-i + wa-a‘taytu 
visited.1s friends-my and-gave.1s 
kull-an __ hadiyy-a 


every-acc. gift-f. 
‘I visited my friends, and gave each a 


gift’ 
b. garatu — subuf as-sabah 
read.1s | newspapers the-morning 


gayra_ ba‘d-in 

except some-gen. 

‘IT read the morning newspapers except 

for some’ 

c. gabaltu s-sahafiyyin ‘ada 

met.ts __ the-journalists except 

h@ul@illadina kanu fi |-ijtima‘ 

those who.pl. were in the-meeting 

‘T met the journalists except for those 

who were at the meeting’ 
Missing constituents following universal quan- 
tifiers, as in (8a) and (8b), are always interpreted 
as singular nouns even when the antecedent, if 
there is one, is plural. Egyptian Arabic, on the 
other hand, does not allow ellipsis within a noun 
phrase if the specifier is a universal quantifier, 
as indicated by the ungrammaticality of (9a) 
and (9b) compared to the grammatical sentence 
in (9c), where the quantifier is an existential 
one. Moreover, not all specifiers allow ellipsis, 
as it is ungrammatical with mu‘zam ‘most’ in 
Egyptian and Standard Arabic. 


*abilt id-diyuf wi-a‘adt-a 
met.1s the-guests and-sat.1s 
ma‘a kull-a Swayya 
with every bit 
‘I met the guests and sat with each for a 
bit’ 
b. * kull-a masgul fi sugl-u 

every busy in work-his 

‘Everyone is busy with his work’ 
c. ragga‘t ik-kutub  li-l-maktaba 
returned.ts_ —_ the-books to-the-library 
bass-a xallét Suwayya f-il-bét 
but kept.ts some _ in-the-house 
‘T returned the books to the library, but I 
kept some at home’ 


(9) a. 
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Verb phrase ellipsis is similar to ellipsis 
within a noun phrase in that both operate on 
intermediate projections rather than complete 
phrases. Therefore, the elided structure obliga- 
torily includes the head verb as well as its 
internal object argument, whereas adverbials 
are optionally deleted. Moreover, verb phrase 
ellipsis is allowed only after the auxiliary verb 
kan ‘to be’ (Kortobi 2002). For example, the 
ellipsis in the second conjunct in the Moroccan 
Arabic sentence in (10) involves the deletion of 
the head verb as well as its complement. 


(10) yasin kan ka-yal‘ab 
Yasin was imperf.-play.3ms 
l-kora w-yosre kan hatta huwa 
the-ball and-Yosre was even him 
‘Yasin was playing football, and Yosre 
was, too’ 


Although the different types of ellipsis described 
above vary with regard to the syntactic structure 
of the elided strings, they have certain common 
features. They all operate on intermediate 
projections, and there are particular classes of 
linguistic forms that signal the nature of missing 
structure. Finally, despite the fact that the three 
types of ellipsis are syntactically constrained, 
the interpretation of the missing structure is a 
pragmatic process, since there is not always a 
one-to-one correspondence between the elided 
structure and its antecedent, if one is present. 
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Mustara MuGuazy (Western Michigan University) 


Emphasis > Velarization; ‘Itbaq; 
Tafxim 


Enclisis 


Clitic elements (— clitics) are those which lack 
an inherent stress and are therefore found 
attached to an adjacent word. The value of the 
term ‘enclitic’ varies, some authors employing 
it to refer specifically to an element which 
follows the element with which it is accentually 
linked (and hence as a synonym of what is 
otherwise known as a ‘postclitic’), while others 
use ‘enclitic’ more broadly to refer to any 
accentually dependent element, regardless of 
the linear relation to its accentual host - in 
the second sense, ‘enclitic’? may refer to either 
proclitics or postclitics. 

Since Arabic orthography provides no 
indication of the suprasegmental features of 
the early language, and since the classical 
grammarians have left no systematic discussion 
of the accentuation of the language which they 
were analyzing, we have no direct contemporary 
data on the early Arabic accent. Nevertheless, the 
graphic conventions of written Arabic suggest 
that clitics existed in the early language, and a 
sequence of two or more words written without 
an intervening word boundary has routinely 
been taken to contain one or more clitics. 

The literary Arabic clitics form two discrete 
sets, a proclitic set composed of prefixes and a 
postclitic set composed of suffixes. The proclitic 
set contains a subset of the prepositions, the 
majority of the conjunctions, and what may 
be called adverbials, while the postclitic set 
consists of pronominals. The great majority of 
the clitics are monomorphemic, and a consider- 
able number are monosyllabic. The clitics are 
located in strictly defined sites, being attached 
either to the first element of the sentence or to 
the syntactic head of the phrase in which they 
are located. 
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I. PROCLITICS 


Prepositions: li- ‘to, for’, bi- ‘at, in, by’; ka- 
‘like’ differs from these in that a following 
pronoun is in the independent shape rather 
than the suffixed shape (/-7 ‘to-me’, b-i ‘in-me’, 
but ka-’ana ‘like-me’). 

Conjunctions: wa- ‘and’ (linking words or 
clauses), fa- ‘and (then)’ (linking clauses), /i- 
‘in order that’ (preceding a subordinate clause 
containing a subjunctive verb). 

Adverbials: ?a- (a marker of an interrogative 
clause), la- (the > asseverative particle), sa- 
(a preverbal future-tense marker, the clitic 
counterpart to sawfa), li- (the preverbal optative 
marker). 


Il. POSTCLITIC PRONOMINALS 


The two pronominal-suffix paradigms (accusa- 
tive vs. genitive) are distinguished only in the 
Ist person singular (accusative -ni vs. genitive 
-i/-ya), the remaining forms showing no case 
distinctions: 2nd pers. masc. sg. -ka, 2nd pers. 
fem. sg. -ki, 2nd pers. dual -kumd, 2nd pers. 
masc. pl. -kum, 2nd pers. fem. pl. -kunna, 3rd 
pers. masc. sg. -hu, 3rd pers. fem. sg. -hd, 3rd 
pers. dual -humd, 3rd pers. masc. pl. -hum, 
3rd pers. fem. pl. -hunna. The genitive forms are 
affixed to nouns, prepositions, or the ‘dummy’ 
stem iyyd- (e.g. “iyyd-ka na‘budu ‘Thee do 
we worship’, Q. 1/5), while the accusative 
forms are attached to transitive verbs, or one 
of various sentence- or clause-initial particles 
(inna ‘verily’, ’anna ‘that’, lakinna- ‘but’, layta- 
‘would that...!’ etc.); the accusative suffixes 
(like accusative-shape substantives in general) 
function as the equivalent of the nominative in 
certain syntactic situations (lakinna-ni ra’aytu 
zaydan ‘but-I [lit. ‘me’] saw [1st pers. sg.] 
Zayd’, in contrast to ’ana ra’aytu zaydan ‘I saw 
Zayd’). 

Clitic chains of modest length may be 
constructed by linking to a tonic word a series 
of proclitics (wa-li-zaydin ‘and-to-Zayd’, ’a-fa- 
Ia ‘so isn’t it the case that...?’) or postclitics 
(a‘ti-nd-hu ‘give-us-it’), but a sequence com- 
posed of a member of each of the clitic sets is 
rendered as an independent graphic unit (la-ka 
‘to-you’). Certain clitics acquire contextually 
conditioned alternate shapes as the result of 
specific morphophonemic processes: the -u- of 
the 3rd-person pronominal suffixes is fronted 
to -i- after a syllable containing -i- or -- (bi-hi, 


bi-hima, bi-him), the preposition li- assumes the 
shape la- before a suffixed pronoun (li-zaydin 
‘to-Zayd’, but la-hu ‘to-him’), and the optative 
li- routinely loses its vowel when preceded by 
a conjunction (li-yaqul ‘may he say’, but wa- 
l-yaqul). Certain of the postclitic pronouns 
have preserved a historically underlying long 
-u- when they are followed by a second suffixed 
pronoun (ard-ha-hum ‘(he) showed-him-them’, 
-ara-kumu-hum ‘(he) showed-you [masc. pl.] 
-them’). 

Among the modern Arabic dialects clitics con- 
tinue to play an important role. New preverbal 
particles marking aspect, tense, and modality 
have arisen across the dialects (e.g. Cairo 
b-yiktib ‘he writes [indicative]’, ha-yiktib ‘he 
will write’), and several dialects have developed 
a new set of indirect-object clitics affixed to 
the end of the verbal complex, e.g. Damascus 
Arabic Zabt-alli ‘(you) brought for me’, Cairene 
-ult-ulba ‘(I) said to her’, gab-hd-lak ‘(he) 
brought her for you’. 


Davin TESTEN (Reston, VI, U.S.A.) 


Energicus 


Energicus/energic/energetic and an-nin  al- 
mwakkidalnin at-tawkid (al-xafifa wa-t-taqila) 
in Arabic are parallel names for an optional 
ending of either single or geminate -n- which 
is occasionally suffixed to certain Semitic verb 
conjugations, particles, and prepositions. In 
Arabic, the energicus appears mostly in Classical 
Arabic and is found in many Quranic passages 
(Wright 1896:61, 1898:24; Brockelmann 1908: 
554-555, 1913:159; Reckendorf 1921:16; 
Fleisch 1979:128-132, 140-141; Fischer 2002: 
I10, 118, 120, 137, 230; Ambros 1989; Zewi 
1999:13-63). The Arabic -n(n)- ending is suf- 
fixed to the prefix conjugation and to the 
imperative with a connecting vowel -a-. The 
type of Arabic connecting vowel might suggest 
that the energicus is affixed in Arabic to the 
subjunctive, which possibly evolved from an 
ancient Semitic volitive mood ending in an -a 
vowel. On the origins of the Arabic subjunctive, 
relating it to an ancient Semitic volitive, see, 
e.g., Fleisch (1968), but see observations in Blau 
(1971:144-146), and note the doubts raised by 
Rainey (1991-1993) regarding the existence 
of a volitive mood in El-Amarna Akkadian; 
likewise Testen (1994:158). The connecting 
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vowel of the energicus might also support 
its comparison with the Hebrew cohortative, 
especially in its pausal form, which includes a 
long vowel instead of an -v-. On this pausal form 
see below. On the comparison of the energicus 
with the Hebrew cohortative see Wright 
(1890:194). Arguments against it are, e.g., in 
Blau (1971:135). Also note Testen (1994), who 
stretches this possibility further by suggesting 
that the Arabic subjunctive might have evolved 
from the energicus after elimination of its 
-n-ending, and Zaborski (1996), who regards 
all modal prefix conjugations forms as Proto- 
Semitic innovations (> Afro-Asiatic languages). 
Wright (1896:61) asserts that the Arabic 
energicus is added to the jussive, but treats 
it as an independent mood in his syntactic 
treatment (Wright 1898:41-43). Nevertheless, 
semantically, the Arabic energicus might be 
more related to the indicative sphere, since 
it mostly expresses modal nuances related to 
the future, and its modal marking is usually 
stronger than the one expressed by jussive 
modal forms. Yet, it might appear in parallel 
to both jussive and indicative (Wright 1898:24; 
Zewl 1999:187-192). 

Possible Semitic cognates or remnants of 
cognates to the Arabic energicus appear in 
several Semitic languages and dialects, i.e. Bib- 
lical Hebrew, Phoenician, Old and Imperial 
Aramaic, the Akkadian of El-Amarna, Taanach, 
and Kamid El-Loz, Ugaritic, and Ancient South 
Arabian. Some or all of these languages are 
indicated by, e.g., Wright (1890: 193-194), 
Lambert (1903), Brockelmann (1908: 554-559), 
Moscati (1964:13 5-136), Hetzron (1969), Wil- 
liams (1972), Muraoka (1975), Rainey (1975, 
1986:10-12, 1996:234-244), Blau (1978), Ben- 
nett (1984:37-51, 97-102, 143-144, 198), 
Huehnergard (1988), Testen (1993), Krebernik 
(1993), Fassberg (1994:63-70), Sivan (1997:98- 
99, 102-103, 105-106), Zewi (1999), and Lipifski 
(2001:317, 362-363, 460-461). The connective 
vowel between the verb forms and the -7(n)- end- 
ings in these languages varies. Moreover, the 
exact function of the -n(n)- endings attested 
in these languages is not always clear. In cer- 
tain Semitic languages and dialects it expresses 
modality while in others it functions as a mere 
stylistic variant. Furthermore, Barth (1907:1- 
Io, 1913: 34), who presents a broad variety of 
-n(n)- endings affixed to several verb conjuga- 
tions other than the prefix conjugation, to infin- 
itives, and to certain particles and prepositions, 


considers these endings, on account of their 
variety, dissimilar to the Arabic energicus. 

In any case, the function of the energicus 
in those Semitic languages in which it indeed 
exhibits a special nuance, including Arabic, 
is generally regarded as strengthening or 
emphatic. More precisely, while the energicus 
is suffixed to prefix conjugation verbs, it is 
deemed to express modality, i.e. it adds to 
the verb a nuance of subjective emotional 
involvement of the speaker, expressing in- 
tent, oath, self-encouragement, promise, wish, 
command, prohibition, threat, warning, affir- 
mation, etc. Energicus forms also appear in 
several Semitic languages in questions. Arabic 
instances in all typical contexts are collected in, 
e.g., Zewi (1999:16-61, 59-61 for prefix verbs 
accompanied by energicus forms in questions). 
Classical Arabic instances of prefix conjugation 
verbs accompanied by an energicus in typical 
contexts are, e.g., prophecy expressing God’s 
declaration of intent: la-’amla’anna jahannama 
min al-jinnati wa-n-nasi ’ajma‘%na ‘1 will fill Hell 
with jinns and men all together’ (Q. 11/119, 
translated by Yusuf Ali 1987), prohibition: wa- 
la taqulanna li-Say’in ?inni fa‘ilun dalika gadan 
‘Nor say of anything “I shall be sure to do so and 
so tomorrow”’ (Q. 18/23, translated by Yusuf 
Ali 1987), an oath containing a conditional: 
wa-agsamu bi-llahi jabda ’aymani-him lain 
?amarta-hum la-yaxrujunna ‘and they have 
sworn by God the most earnest oaths, if you 
command them they will go forth’ (Q. 24/53, 
translated by Arberry 1955), and a question: 
hal yudhibanna kayduhu ma yagidu ‘whether 
his plan will remove that which enrages [him]’ 
(Q. 22/15, translated by Yusuf Ali 1987). 

In later stages of Arabic the energicus is 
rarely used. Hopkins’s grammar of Early 
Arabic (1984), which treats papyri earlier than 
912 C.E., mentions only a few exceptions to 
the general lack of energicus forms in his 
data, namely the official correspondence of 
the Aphrodito archive, where the energicus 
appears regularly (Hopkins 1984:70-71), and 
some instances of the energicus in the apodosis 
of certain conditionals (Hopkins 1984:253). 
A few energicus forms are attested in Saadya 
Gaon’s post-Classical Arabic translation of the 
Pentateuch (Zewi 2001). Blau (1967, 1980) 
does not mention the energicus in his grammars 
of Christian Arabic and Medieval Judaeo-Arabic 
at all. The energicus does not exist in modern 
Arabic dialects. The evidence of -n(n)- endings 
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affixed to participles in several Arabic dialects 
probably does not represent an energicus but 
pronominal elements (Rets6 1988). 

The origin of the energicus form is usually 
considered to be demonstrative, and it is 
viewed as similar to the -n- found in various 
demonstratives and pronouns, e.g. Hebrew 
hen, hinné, and Arabic ’in, inna, and ’anna, 
e.g. Wright (1890:193) and Barth (1907:7, 
1913:34). Other scholars have tried to related 
its origins to the Hebrew particle nd (e.g. 
Wright 1890:193-194; Fassberg 1994:63, 73). 

Paradigms of prefix conjugation verbs and 
imperatives with the Arabic energicus are 
found in Tables 1 and 2. The long vowels 
in the prefix conjugation forms of 2nd pers. 
fem. sg. (tagtulina), of 2nd and 3rd pers. 
masc. pl. (tagtuldnalyaqtuliuna), of imperative 
2nd pers. fem. sg. (uqtuli), and of 2nd pers. 
masc. pl. (uqtul#) are shortened because the 
syllable is closed by the energicus consonant 
-n-. The connective -a- vowel, which usually 
appears between the verb and the energicus 
-n(n)- ending, disappears in these forms. The 
combination of the energicus with III w/y verbs 
is complicated and requires modifications of 
semi-vowels (see Table 3). Also note that the 
energicus is occasionally written with a tanwin 
instead of an -n-, and it can also take a pausal 
form in which the -n- becomes silent and the 
preceding vowel is lengthened (an > a, Wright 
1890:194, 1896:61; Fischer 2002:8, note 2). 


Table 1. Prefix conjugation + long and short 
energicus 





singular plural dual 

Ist pers. 

-aqtulanna/ naqtulanna/ 

-aqtulan naqtulan 

2nd pers. masc. 

taqtulanna/ taqtulunna/ — taqtulanni 
taqtulan taqtulun 

2nd pers. fem. 

taqtulinna/taqtulin taqtulnanni 

3rd pers. masc. 

yaqtulanna/ yaqtulunnal —-yaqtulanni 
yaqtulan yaqtulun 

3rd pers. fem. 

taqtulanna/ yaqtulnanni 

taqtulan 


Table 2. Imperative + long and short 
energicus 





singular plural dual 
masc. 

uqtulanna/ ugtulunna/ uqtulanni 
uqtulan ugtulun 

fem. 

ugqtulinna/ uqtulnanni 

uqtulin 


Table 3. III w/y verbs Form I: Prefix 
conjugation + energicus 





singular plural dual 

Ist pers. 

-armiyannal/ narmiyanna/ 

-ad‘uwanna/ nad‘uwannal 

-alqayanna nalqayanna 

2nd pers. masc. 

tarmiyanna/ tarmunna/ tarmiyanni 

tad‘uwannal tad‘unnal 

talqayanna talqawunna 

2nd pers. fem. 

tarminna/tad‘innal tarminanni/ 

talqayinna tad ‘inannil 
talqayndanni 

3rd pers. masc. 

yarmiyanna/ yarmunna/ yarmiydanni 

yaduwannal yad‘unnal 

yalqayanna yalqawunna 

3rd pers. fem. 

tarmiyanna/ yarminanni/! 

tad‘uwannal yad tinannil 

talqayanna yalqaynanni 
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Tamar ZEwI (University of Haifa) 


English 


English may be considered a typical case of a 
European language indebted to Arabic (often 
through the intermediary of another language). 
Many loanwords, direct or indirect, are in the 
semantic spheres of astronomy (Pei 1967:225 
states that 125 out of 183 star names are 
from Arabic, with 9 more coming from Arabic 
via Latin), chemistry, agriculture, clothing, 
commerce, mathematics, military science, the 
realm of Islam, and so forth. 

Arabic is well known as an international 
language, and Islam’s holy book, the Ouran, 
has spread from the western part of the Arabian 
Peninsula all over the world. Along with the 
development of Islam, Arabic came in contact 
with the many local languages of a conquered 
area. With cultural contact there is, of course, 
linguistic contact, one of the most important 
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results of which is the phenomenon of linguistic 
borrowing. In addition to Berber, Arabic has 
become a major supplier of vocabulary to 
Swahili in East Africa, Spanish and Portuguese 
in the Iberian Peninsula, Persian, Turkish, 
Urdu, Uzbek, Uyghur in the People’s Republic 
of China, Bahasa Melayu and Bahasa Indonesia 
throughout much of Asia, and others. 

Of course, other European languages served 
as transmitting devices for numerous Arabic 
loanwords: for example Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Italian, either directly or indirectly, espe- 
cially via the Indian subcontinent. In the 
cases of Spanish and Portuguese, it is easy 
to understand the impact of Arabic on each 
because the Moors ruled the Iberian Peninsula 
for about 800 years. The Arabs also controlled 
Sicily for over 200 years. Thus, one can 
appreciate the impact of Arabic on the various 
Romance languages spoken in that area of 
hegemony. Since France ruled much of the 
Middle East and North Africa, it was only 
natural for numerous Arabic loanwords to 
penetrate French. During the Crusades, French 
was the official language in England, and many 
Arabic loanwords thus surfaced in English from 
French. Two examples of Arabic loanwords 
coming into English through the intermediary 
of French are: magazine ‘periodical’ < French 
magasin < Old Provencal < Arabic maxdzin, the 
plural of maxzan ‘storehouse, warehouse’; and 
admiral ‘the highest ranking officer in the navy, 
equivalent to a general in the army’ < Medieval 
Latin admiralis and Middle French amiral < 
Arabic ’amir al-babr ‘commander of the sea’, 
where the last word bahr has been deleted due 
to the process of clipping (cf. English deli < 
delicatessen). 

The most common Arabic loanwords in 
English, based on Cannon (1994), will now 
be presented. From the realm of anatomy, two 
loanwords are particularly common. They are: 
tripe ‘the wall of a ruminant’s stomach, prepared 
as food; something or someone worthless’ < 
Italian trippa probably < Arabic tarb ‘thin layer 
of fat lining the intestines’; carcass ‘a corpse of 
a human or animal’ < Middle French carcasse 
< Middle Latin tarcasius < Arabic tarkas ‘arrow 
bearing’. 

Most of the over roo astronomical items 
are little used outside technical terminology, 
for instance azimuth ‘a measured arc of the 
horizon’ < Old French azimat < Arabic as- 


sumut ‘the azimuths or directions’ and zenith 
‘point of heavens directly above observer’ < 
Old French cenit or Middle Latin cenit < 
Arabic samt (ar-ra’s) ‘way above the head’. 
Over 80 star names came directly from Arabic 
into English, including: Dub(b)he < Arabic 
ad-dubb al-~akbar ‘the Greater Bear’; the final 
-e is indicative of a feminine in a dialect with 
vowel raising (imala); Duhr < Arabic dabr 
al~asad ‘the lion’s back’; Alula Borealis and 
Alula Australis < Arabic al-firga al-uld ‘the first 
joint’ and Latin australis ‘southern’ < Arabic 
al-qafza al-ula ‘the first leap’ and Latin borealis 
‘northern’. 

The great majority of the 268 botanical 
items from Arabic have been part of English 
for a long time. Among fruits and vegetables 
(many of which are international), there are 
apricot ‘an orange fruit resembling the plum 
and peach in flavor’ < Middle French abricot < 
Arabic al-barquq ‘the plum’ (itself from Greek 
praikokkion < Latin praecox); artichoke ‘a 
tall herb resembling a thistle < Italian (dial.) 
articiocco < Arabic al-xarsuf ‘the artichoke’; 
aubergine ‘the fruit of the aubergine, eggplant’ 
< French diminutive of auberge < Catalan 
alberginia < Arabic al-badinjan ‘the aubergine’; 
endive ‘a widely cultivated salad plant’ < Middle 
French < Late Latin endivia < Latin intubus 
possibly < Arabic hindab ‘endive’; lemon ‘an 
acid fruit containing fragrant lemon oil and 
often candied or preserved’ < Middle French 
limon < Middle Latin < Arabic laymun; lime 
‘the fruit of the lime tree’ < French lime ‘fruit’ 
< Spanish lima < Arabic lima (sg.), lim (coll.) 
‘citrus fruit’; orange ‘any of various citrus 
fruits’ < Old French orenge < Old Provencal 
auranja < Arabic ndranj; spinach ‘an annual 
potherb, widely cultivated for its edible leaves’ 
< Middle French espinache < Old Spanish 
espinaca and Middle Latin spinachia < Arabic 
*isfanax; tangerine ‘one of various cultivated 
citrus fruits, as a Tangerine orange’ < French 
Tanger < Arabic tanja ‘the name of a Moroccan 
port’. 

The following plant-related words have 
spread internationally: alfalfa ‘an important 
forage plant, used as hay; also called lucerne’ 
< Spanish < dial. Spanish Arabic al-fasfasa ‘the 
alfalfa’; attar ‘a fragrant oil obtained from rose 
petals’ < Persian < Arabic ‘itr ‘perfume, essence’; 
balm ‘an aromatic resinous substance prized for 
its fragrance and healing powers’ < Old French 
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basme < Latin balsamum probably < Arabic and 
Hebrew basam ‘spice’; benzoin ‘a balsamic resin 
obtained from Southeast Asian trees and used in 
perfumes, incense, and skin treatment’ < Middle 
French benjoin < Old Catalan benjui < Arabic 
luban jdwi ‘frankincense of Java’; calabash 
‘gourd, especially the common bottle gourd’ < 
French calabasse < Spanish calabaza probably < 
Arabic gar‘a yabisa ‘dry gourd’; cane ‘a hollow 
or jointed stem, used as a walking stick or for 
flogging’ < Middle French < Old Provengal 
cana < Latin canna < Greek kanna < Semitic, as 
Arabic gand ‘hollow stick or reed’; caraway ‘a 
biennial, usually white-flowered herb’ probably 
< Middle Latin carvi < Arabic karawiyd ‘a 
white-flowered herb, caraway seed’; cork ‘the 
bark of the cork oak, as used for stoppers 
and insulation’ probably < Arabic qurq; henna 
‘a dye, liquid, powder or paste made from 
henna, used in ceremonies’ < Arabic hinna’; 
jasmine ‘any of numerous climbing shrubs with 
extremely fragrant flowers’ < French jasmin < 
Arabic ydasa(a)min; lilac ‘a plant of the Syringa 
genus cultivated for its fragrant flowers’ < 
Arabic laylak ~ lilak; safflower ‘the dried 
petals of Carthamus tinctorious or the red dye 
obtained from it? < Middle French saf(f)leur 
< Old Italian saffiore, zaffrole < Arabic ’asfar 
yellow [plant]’; sandal(wood) ‘sandalwood’ 
< Middle French < Middle Latin sandalum 
< Late Greek sandanon probably < Arabic 
sandal ‘sandalwood’; sarsaparilla ‘a plant of the 
Smilax genus indigenous to tropical America’ 
< Spanish zarzaparilla < zarza < Arabic Saras 
‘bush’; sumac ‘material from a shrub or tree of 
the Rhus genus used in tanning and dyeing’ < 
Middle French < Arabic summaq ‘material from 
a shrub or tree of the Rhus genus’; tamarind 
‘the fruit of the tamarind tree’ < Middle Latin 
tamarindus < Arabic tamar hindi ‘Indian date’; 
simsim ‘sesame’ < Swahili simsim < Arabic 
simsim ‘sesame’; melongena ‘a West Indian 
name for aubergine, eggplant’ < Italian (dial.) 
melongiana < Arabic badinjan ‘aubergine’. 

Turning to the world of birds, 136 words have 
been recorded, 2 of which are: saker(et) ‘a large 
falcon’ < Middle French sacre < Arabic saqr 
‘falcon’; albatross ‘a large seabird’ < Spanish 
and Portuguese alcatraz ‘pelican’ probably < 
Arabic al-gattas ‘the white-tailed sea eagle’, lit. 
‘the diver’. 

It is surprising that there are only 29 names 
of fish which have been borrowed. Only 4 have 


been directly borrowed from Arabic; the others 
penetrated via a Romance language. Among the 
most important are the following: bolti ‘a cichlid 
food fish’ < Arabic bulti ‘a Nile fish’; albacore 
‘a large pelagic fish of the family Thunidae’ < 
Portuguese albacor < Arabic al-bakura ‘alba- 
core’; bonito ‘any of several medium-sized 
scromboid fishes’ < Spanish bonito ‘beautiful’ 
but possibly < Arabic baynit ~ binni ‘a Nile 
fish’; tuna ‘any of numerous large fish for sport 
and food’ < Spanish atin < Arabic at-tun. 

There are 82 zoological items. The following 
are the most common: giraffe ‘a fleet African 
ruminant mammal’ < Italian giraffa < Arabic 
(dial.) zirdfa ‘giraffe’; gazelle ‘a small antelope 
in Asia and Africa’ < Arabic gazal ‘wild goat’; 
jerboa ‘any of various small nocturnal rodents 
inhabiting desert areas of the Old World’ < 
Arabic yarbuS ~ jarbu‘ ‘jerboa’; monkey ‘a 
member of a primate order excepting humans, 
and various transferred and figurative uses’ 
probably < Spanish and/or French mona ‘ape’ 
possibly < Arabic maymtn ‘ape, monkey’; 
popinjay ‘a shade of green or a green parrot’s 
color; a green woodpecker [British dial.]’ < 
Middle French papejai < Arabic babagd ‘parrot’; 
Saluki ‘an old breed of hunting dog formerly 
called Persian greyhound’ < Arabic saluqi ‘of 
Saluq, an ancient city in Yemen’; tabby ‘a type 
of cat, so named because of its striped coat as 
in the original tabby taffeta’ < French tabis 
< Middle Latin attabi < Arabic al-‘attabiyya 
‘the name of the Baghdad quarter where this 
material was originally made’. 

Arab Spain was probably the center of the 
scientific world during its heyday. Thus, 120 
chemical terms came into English. The following 
are the most common: acetal ‘a colorless, 
alcohol-smelling liquid used as a solvent’ < acet- 
+ alcohol (see below); alchemy ‘the medieval 
science of trying to transfer base metals into 
gold and of seeking cures for diseases’ < Middle 
French or Middle Latin alquemie < Arabic 
al-kimiy@ ‘the philosopher’s stone’ (itself < 
Greek khumos); alcohol ‘a colorless, volatile, 
flammable liquid’ < Middle Latin < Old Spanish 
< Arabic al-kubul ‘the powdered antimony’; 
alkali ‘a soluble salt obtained from plant ashes’ 
< Middle Latin alcali ~ alkali < Arabic al-qili 
‘the ashes of the saltwort plant’; amalgam ‘an 
alloy of mercury with another metal such as 
gold or copper’ < Middle Latin amalgama < 
Arabic al-malgam ‘an alloy of mercury with 
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another metal such as gold or copper’; antimony 
‘a metalloid element used especially in alloys’ < 
Middle Latin antimonium, < possibly Arabic 
al~itmid ‘the name of the native trisulfide (gray 
antimony) or stibnite’; benzine ‘one of various 
flammable petroleum distillates used especially 
in solvents or fuels’ < Arabic benzin ‘benzine’; 
borax ‘the best known sodium borate as used 
in various commercial products’ < Middle Latin 
< Arabic birag ‘sodium borate’; sugar ‘a sweet, 
primary sucrose substance important in human 
food’ < Middle French sucre < Arabic sukkar 
‘sugar’; tartar ‘a substance that is essentially 
cream tartar’ < Middle French tartar, possibly 
< Arabic durdi ‘sediment, dregs’; zirconium 
~ zircon ~ jargo(o)n ‘a colorless, pale yellow, 
or smoky zircon’ < French jargon < Italian 
giargone < Arabic zarqun ‘bright red’. 

There are 48 geological items. Among the 
most common are: azure ‘the color of the 
clear sky’ < Old French azur probably < Old 
Spanish azur ~ azul < Arabic lazu/award ‘lapis 
lazuli’; coral ‘a skeletal deposit in reefs’ < 
Latin corall(i)um < Greek korallion, probably < 
Semitic, as Hebrew gordl ‘pebble’ and/or Arabic 
garal ‘small stone’; lapis lazuli ‘a semiprecious 
stone that is a lazurite with a bright blue 
color’ < Latin lapis ‘stone’ + Middle Latin 
lazuli < Arabic lazu/award ‘lapis lazuli’; talc ‘a 
cosmetic’ < Arabic talq ‘mica’. 

The Arabs were great pioneers in the field of 
mathematics. The following items are known 
by many: algebra ‘a branch of mathematics’ < 
Arabic al-jabr ‘algebra (lit. ‘breaking, solving 
of an equation)’; algorithm ‘the system of 
Arabic numerals, arithmetic’? < Arabic al- 
xuwarizmi, named for the 9th-century Persian 
mathematician al-Xuwarizmi; cipher ‘zero; 
naught’ < Middle French cifre < Middle Latin 
cifra < Arabic sifr ‘empty, zero, cipher’; sine 
‘the mathematical y coordinate of a point with 
certain exceptions’ < Middle Latin sinus ‘the 
hanging fold of the upper part of a toga’ < Latin 
curve, used as a translation of Arabic jayb ‘sine, 
bosom of a garment’; tariff ‘a schedule of rates, 
as for services, hotel room, train fare, etc.’ < 
Italian tariffa < Arabic ta‘rif(a) ‘information, 
definition’; zero ‘the cipher symbol, denoting 
nought’ < French and Italian < Middle Latin 
zephirum < Arabic sifr ‘nothing, cipher’. One 
should note that zero and cipher are doublets, 


the former coming through Italian and the 
latter through Spanish. 

Items relating to health have given English 
only one common word: massage ‘the thera- 
peutic manipulation of tissues by various 
means’ < French masser ‘to massage’ < Arabic 
massa ‘to stroke, strike’. 

The political realm contributed numerous 
loanwords to English. The most generally 
widespread are the following: alcalde ‘an 
administrative officer of a governmental agency 
in Spain’ < Spanish alcalde ‘mayor’ < Arabic 
al-qadi ‘judge’; caliph ‘the title once used 
in Muslim countries for the chief civil and 
religious leader, as successor to Muhammad to 
lead the Islamic community’ < Middle French 
calife < Arabic xalifa ‘successor to the Prophet 
Muhammad’. 

Arabic music has given English the following 
common terms: guitar ‘a flat-bodied string 
instrument of usually six strings’ < French guitar 
< Old Spanish guitarra < Arabic gitar ‘guitar’; 
lute ‘a stringed musical instrument of Oriental 
origin’ < Middle French Iut < Old Provencal 
laut < Arabic al-ad ‘the oud’; tambour ‘a 
drum, especially the bass drum’ < French 
tambour ‘drum’ < Arabic tambur ‘tamboura’; 
tambourine ‘a small drum’ < Middle French 
tambourin, diminutive of tambour ‘drum’. 

The Arabs’ interest in meteorology and 
climatology is well known. The following 
are some of the words borrowed in these 
domains: monsoon ‘a wind that blows from one 
direction for part of the year, alternating with 
one that blows from the opposite direction, 
rainy season’ < Dutch monsoen < Portuguese 
mongao < Arabic mawsim ‘season’; sirocco ‘a 
hot, oppressive wind from the Libyan desert 
blowing into Italy, Sicily, etc.’ < Italian sirocco 
< Arabic Sarg ‘east’. 

In the realm of clothing and cloth, the 
following are fairly common terms: chiffon 
‘an ornamental addition to a woman’s dress, 
as a knot of ribbons’ < French chiffe ‘old rag’ 
possibly < Arabic siff ‘light garment’; cotton 
‘the soft, fibrous substance from the Gossypium 
plant? < Middle French coton < colloquial 
Arabic qutun < Arabic qutn ‘cotton’; gauze 
‘a thin, often transparent woven fabric, used 
in surgical dressing’ < Middle French gaze, 
probably < Arabic gazz ‘raw silk’; jacket ‘a 
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male or female’s coatlike garment for the upper 
body’ < Middle French jaquette < Old French 
possibly < Old Spanish jaco < Old Catalan 
jaco < Arabic sakk ‘mailcoat’; mohair ‘any of 
various yarns or fabric using the hair of the 
Angora goat’ < Italian mocaiarro (obsolete) 
< Arabic muxayyar ‘choice; select’; muslin ‘a 
varied kind of cotton fabric or garment of 
it? < French mousseline < Italian mussolina < 
Arabic mawsili ‘of Mosul, Iraq, where it was 
formerly made’; sash ‘a fine Oriental turban, 
or one who wears it’ < Arabic sa§ ‘muslin’; 
satin ‘a lustrous, sleek fabric, especially used 
in lingerie, dresses, and upholstery’ < Middle 
French probably < Arabic (atlas) zaytuni ‘(silk) 
of Zaitun, a Chinese seaport praised by Marco 
Polo and usually identified as Tsinkiang’. 

Arab cuisine is internationally acclaimed. 
Among the more common food and drink 
terms are the following: rice ‘a cereal’ < Spanish 
arroz ‘rice’ < Arabic ar-ruzz ‘the rice’; bulgur 
‘a cereal food prepared from parched cracked 
wheat and eaten as a staple in Turkey and 
elsewhere’ < Turkish < Arabic burgul ‘cracked 
grain’; felafel ‘sandwich eaten in some Arabic- 
speaking countries’ < Arabic falafil, pl. of filfil 
‘pepper’; sherbet (and sorbet) ‘a cooling, sweet 
drink of diluted fruit juice’ < Turkish and 
Persian éerbet and Sarbat < Arabic Sarba ‘drink’; 
syrup ‘a preservative or sweetener, especially in 
confections and drinks’ < Middle French sirop 
< Arabic Sardb ‘syrup, drink’; coffee (and café) 
‘a drink made from the seeds of the Coffea 
plant’ < Italian caffe < Turkish kahve < Arabic 
gahwa ‘coffee, wine, the dark brew’. 

The Arabs introduced the game of chess 
to Europe in the roth century. With it came 
the following: checkmate ‘exclamation at chess 
when an adversary’s king is inextricably checked 
and so has caused the loss of the game’ (also 
just mate) < Middle French escheck mat < 
Persian sah ‘king’ + Arabic mat ‘he died’. 

The following household items are notable: 
jar ‘a vessel for holding liquids, without a spout’ 
< Middle French jarre < Old Provengal jarra < 
Arabic jarra ‘earthen water vessel’; mattress 
‘a resilient pad used as a resting place’ < Old 
French materas < Arabic matrah ‘place where 
something is thrown’; sofa ‘an upholstered 
couch’ < Turkish and French < Arabic suffa 
‘long bench, divan’. 


In modern times many Islamic terms have 
entered English as part of the everyday 
vocabulary, such as ayatollah, hajj, and jihad. 
Older loanwords deserving an etymological 
analysis include: assassin ‘a member of a secret 
Muslim order who murdered Christians during 
the Crusades while supposedly under the 
influence of hashish’ < Arabic hassasin ‘those 
who use hashish (masc. pl., oblique)’; masjid 
‘mosque’ < Arabic masjid ‘mosque’; mesquita 
‘mosque’ < colloquial Arabic masgid ‘mosque’. 
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English Loanwords 


rt. ENGLISH LOANWORDS IN 
ARABIC 


Borrowing is a natural product of language 
contact between two communities using differ- 
ent languages. It happens in situations of 
colonization or when one language fills lexical 
gaps with words available in another language. 
It may also take place for reasons of prestige 
and may appear in the form of calques. The 
degree of borrowing depends on the intensity 
and length of time of contact (Thomason and 
Kaufman 1988:65-109, 215-228). In the case 
of borrowing from English into Arabic it 
should be remembered that the British were 
once colonizers in Arab countries, including 
Palestine, and that English is the modern 
language of science and technology, besides 
being a prestige language. Satellite broadcasting 
has made the world a small village allowing 
everybody to see what others have in life. 
Little has been written about Arabic bor- 
rowing from English. As a result of the diglossic 
situation in Arabic, borrowing occurs in 
the vernacular dialects or the low language 
(Ferguson 1959), which is not used in writing, 
but only in speech (Nalborcezyk 2002). Any 
new addition to standard Arabic has to go 
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through the Arabic language academy (majma‘ 
al-luga al-‘arabiyya). In everyday life, however, 
speakers cannot wait for the academy to tell 
them what words to use, and even if they 
wait for newly coined words as equivalents 
to the English ones, such neologisms may be 
acceptable but rarely used. Cowan (1976:VIII) 
observes that the impact of Western civilization 
has confronted the Arab world with the serious 
linguistic problem of expressing a vast and 
ever-increasing number of new concepts for 
which no words in Arabic exist. The Arabic 
language academies in Damascus and in Cairo 
coined many new terms in the field of science 
and technology (e.g. midyd‘° ‘radio’, bdsiub 
‘computer’, and mirndah ‘television’) but few 
have gained acceptance. 

Without Englishtechnicalterminology, people 
would not be able to use computers, which 
are becoming universal and essential tools in 
everyday life. A long time before today’s scale 
of computer use, Kachru (1982) observed that 
the spread of English was as significant in its 
way as the increased use of computers. When 
the need for global communication came to 
exceed the limits set by language barriers, the 
spread of English accelerated. 

The most recent study of Arabic borrowing 
from English is Daher (2003). He collected 
his data by interviewing men and women in 
Damascus to study the linguistic variation 
between the two genders (Daher 1998). In 
his interviews, he neither discouraged nor 
encouraged the use of foreign words. He found 
that the spoken Arabic of Syria included a 
vast number of older loanwords from Turkish 
(Mutawalli t991) and Persian. More recent 
loanwords came from English, French, Italian, 
and Spanish (Ambros 1977). Daher found that 
many recent borrowings reflect new technology, 
such as fax, satellite dish, pager, e-mail, cell 
phone, connection. The export of technology 
is accompanied by the export of names for 
that technology. Ngom (2002) found through 
interviews a connection between borrowing and 
sociolinguistic variables such as age, culture, 
and politics. 

Some Arabic magazines covering stories about 
singers and cinema stars include English loan- 
words in Arabic because interviews with such 
people are reported as they are spoken in the local 


dialect. The prescriptive Arab linguists see such 
magazines as deviant in their use of local dia- 
lects. Local Arabic dialects have adopted many 
English words without replacing them with 
Arabic approximation. Such borrowing has been 
responsible for introducing sounds such as /g/ 
and /v/, as in hamburger, visa, thus affecting the 
phonological inventory of the dialect. 


2. MOTIVES FOR BORROWING 


Borrowing occurs to fill a lexical gap (Atawneh 
1992) or for reasons of prestige. In Cameroon, 
English and French borrow from indigenous 
languages for local color (Echu 2003). The 
most obvious motivation for English loanwords 
is business advertising. American products 
in foods, clothing, shoes, and other kinds 
of industry are popular in the Arab market. 
Goods that carry English loanwords are more 
in demand and find more customers than local 
goods; English loanwords add a certain cachet 
to the advertising process. Advertising uses 
colloquial language, very subtle yet precise. 

A recent survey of 6,250 shops in the city 
of Hebron in Palestine showed only too 
shops used English names. Hebron is known 
as a conservative town and a somewhat 
closed society but with great skill in trade 
and commerce, which allows for contact with 
exporting countries for various products. It 
has a population of about 450,000. Use of 
English in naming shops started in the 1990s 
and reflects a rising tendency in borrowing 
from English. Compared to shops using Arabic 
names the shops that used English names 
were also characterized by higher quality of 
merchandize and better kind of customer. The 
ones that preferred English names turned out to 
be those in the shoe industry, sports and dress, 
like Rami Sports, Tennis Shoes, Reem Sports, 
Delux Shoes, King Star Shoes, Gold Shoes, 
Pretty Woman, Backfire Shoes. 

Interviews with shop owners as to why they 
had chosen to use English names for their shops 
revealed the appeal and popularity of such 
names to the public who look for quality and 
kudos. Such people are middle-class and care 
about appearances. Most of the shop owners 
are educated and have some knowledge of 
English. All of them know the meaning of the 
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names (or titles) they use. Half of them like to 
use English in their work. About 65 percent 
of the shop owners use only English in the 
inscriptions on their shops, which reflects their 
high status. 

Reasons given by owners of shops with 
English-only names as to why they used Eng- 
lish were: English is an international language; 
goods imported from the West are of better 
quality; the style and status of English is higher; 
and English is favored when dealing with wom- 
en’s articles. Reputable names in the West, like 
Armand, Teresa, Cinderella, 4-cats, Grandee, 
and Castro were among the popular names. 


3. PHONOLOGICAL ADAPTATION 


According to Asher (1994), loanwords are of 
interest to phonologists for at least two rea- 
sons. First, the way in which the loanword is 
pronounced in the borrowing language is often 
quite different from its pronunciation in the 
original language. Second, in many languages 
loanwords have particular phonological char- 
acteristics that make them distinct from the 
native vocabulary. Haugen’s (1950) traditional 
classification categorizes borrowing into either 
substitution or importation. Other terms used 
include such terminological pairs as importa- 
tion (adoption) vs. substitution, nativization 
(adaptation). 

The degree of adoption of English words in 
Arabic depends on the following factors: 


i. Structural differences between the two 
languages: the structural difference is not 
great between the two languages. The dis- 
agreements are minimal and mostly relate 
to vowels. 

ii. Quantity of loans from the same source in 
the borrowing language: the quantity of 
loans is on the rise due to the fast increase 
in the Western products that are imported 
and used by people. 

iii. Degree of bilingualism: the more familiar 
speakers are with foreign words, the 
more likely they are to adopt such words. 
Although English is required in schools 
(7 years), few school graduates are fluent 
users. Therefore, English is used mostly for 
reading and writing, not for speaking. 


iv. Prestige associated with the lending lan- 
guage: English is the most prestigious lan- 
guage in the world; this is the main reason 
for the rise in borrowing English (Kachru 
1982). 

v. Social attitudes toward bilingualism, lin- 
guistic nationalism: social attitudes are not 
against bilingualism, and loanwords in the 
social domain are the second highest in 
both males and females, showing that users 
have a positive attitude toward English. 


While the phonological system of Standard 
Arabic does not include /p/, /v/ or /g/, all three 
sounds are commonly used by speakers of local 
Arabic in pronouncing foreign words. The sound 
systems of English and Arabic do not match; 
each language contains some sounds and some 
points of contrast in the consonant patterns 
(e.g. voicing, uvularization, pharyngealization, 
velarization) which are not found in the other. 
This mismatch causes speakers to adapt, rather 
than simply adopt, borrowed terms. Because the 
number of Arabic sounds not found in English 
is greater than the number of English sounds 
not found in Arabic, Arabic loans in English are 
more adapted than are English loans in Arabic. 
In most cases, sounds in borrowed terms that 
have no matching sounds in the borrowing 
language are either deleted or replaced by the 
closest native equivalents. 

The phonological inventory of English includes 
the voiceless and voiced interdental fricatives, 
/t/ and /d/. While Standard Arabic also includes 
these sounds, they are generally replaced in 
the local dialects by the corresponding dental 
fricatives, /s/ and /z/ in Lebanon and Syria, or by 
the alveolar /t/ and /d/ respectively in the urban 
areas of Palestine and Jordan. Villagers usually 
keep the same standard sounds. Consonantal 
change in loanwords mainly concerns the /p/ 
and /b/ difference. English differs from Arabic 
in showing opposition between voice and lack 
of voice at the labial place of articulation, i.e., 
English has both /b/ and /p/ while Arabic has 
only /b/. As a result, Arabic speakers often 
replace /p/ in English borrowings with /b/ as 
shown in Table 1: 
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Table 1. Change of /p/ to /b/ in English 


loanwords 





English Arabic English Arabic 
petrol /batrol/ police /bulis/ 
pizza /bitza/ tape /teib/ 
pendulum /bandol/ — lamp /lamba/ 
power /bawar speaker /sbikar/ 
supply sablai/ 

blouse /bluzi/ passport — /basbor/ 
paradise /baradais/ special /sbisal 
reception _ /risibsan/_ — pardon /bardon/ 
permit /birmit/ packet /bakét/ 


At the velar place of articulation, English 
distinguishes between voiced and _ voiceless 
stops, having both voiceless /k/ and voiced /g/. 
Although Standard Arabic has only voiceless 
/k/, speakers of local Arabic routinely use /g/ 
in words of foreign origin. This adoption, 
rather than adaptation, of /g/ most likely occurs 
because speakers are already familiar with the 
sound: /g/ routinely replaces /q/ in Bedouin 
and village dialects in Palestine and /j/ in the 
Egyptian dialect. Even though there are few 
Bedouin around in Palestine, Egyptian movies 
and television have long been at the forefront of 
the Arabic-language entertainment industry. 

At the labio-dental place of articulation, 
English distinguishes between the voiceless fri- 
cative /f/ and the voiced fricative /v/, while 
Arabic has only the voiceless /f/. The /v/ in 
English borrowings is sometimes, but not 
always, replaced with /f/, e.g., viza~fiza ‘visa’ 
and tilvizyon~tilfizyon ‘television’. However, in 
local dialects, the /v/ sound is adopted besides /g/ 
in female names like mervat and nivin. Examples 
of accepting /v/ and /g/ in the pronunciation 
of the borrowed forms include the following: 
microwave [maekrowe:v], vase [va:za], receiver 
[risiiver], hamburger [haembergar], goal [go:1], 
garage [gara:d3], gallon [galan]. 

The English affricate /j/ is often, but not 
always, replaced in Arabic with the palatal fric- 
ative /j/, as in djinz~jinz ‘jeans’. Such a change 
is consistent with the practice of speakers in 
urban areas like Jerusalem, Nablus, and Gaza. 

Since the number of vowels in English is 
double that of vowels in Arabic (12/6), Arab 
users of English adapt those English vowels 
that do not exist in Arabic. In Arabic, there 


is no distinction between /i/ and /e/, which are 
produced as identical pairs as in /sit/ and /set/ 
(Kharma and Hajjaj 1989), as in special [sbiJal], 
telex [tiliks]. [i] may also replace English [3] as 
in [birmit] < permit. 

The sound [ea] as in [fea] fair, [kea] care 
is often replaced by the nearest vowel sound 
followed by a clear Arabic [r], so that [ea] 
becomes [et], e.g. software [softwe:r]. The 
sound [av] as in [ravz] rose is often replaced 
by the colloquial Arabic vowel /6/ as in goal 
[go:l], mobile [morbajl]. The sound [ei] as in 
[leidi] lady is replaced by the long colloquial 
Arabic vowel [e:] as in cable [ke:bil]. The English 
shwa [a] replaces the low front unrounded 
vowel [a] as in balcony [balkorn]. 

According to Atawneh (2003), the syllable 
structure of fushd Arabic is either CV, CVC, 
or CVCC; however, the structure of local 
dialects is CCV, CVCC, or CCVCC. English 
syllable structure is CCV, CCVC, or CVCC. 
That means the onset of a syllable in Standard 
Arabic is always there, but can only include a 
single consonant; the coda of a syllable may 
include one consonant or two. However, in local 
Arabic, the onset or the coda may have one or 
two consonants resembling the English syllable 
structure rather than the fushd structure. This 
is why loanwords agreeing with the syllable 
structure of vernacular Arabic will not change 
or become adapted. Borrowed English names 
into Arabic are either adopted with no change 
in their phonological structure or adapted with 
some change in their syllable structure to suite 
the Arabic system. Therefore, borrowed words 
may be classified into two types, adopted and 
adapted. Adopted words agree totally with 
the phonology and morphology of Arabic. 
Table 2 gives some examples of adapted English 
loanwords: 


Table 2. Phonologically adapted English loanwords 
CD [sirdiz] 


mouse [mews] modem [mo:dim] 


video [virdju] microwave fax [feeks] 
[maikrowerv] 

microphone set up [setap] bomb [bomb] 

[makraforn] 

software C.P.U. hard disk 

[softwerr] [sitpjur] [hard disk] 

cassette [kasit] telephone headphone 
[talafoin] [hedforn] 


telex [tiliks] cable [kexbil] 


receiver [risitvar] 
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4. SPELLING AND TRANSCRIPTION 
OF ENGLISH LOANWORDS 


In the Hebron survey about 20 percent of the 
shop owners used English along with Arabic; 
these shops wanted the customers to be able 
to read the names in Arabic if they did not 
have the ability to read English, as seen in the 
following examples: Garden City for Curtains 
and Décor ull, Sl Ge ory; Happy 
Family Exhibition saul dsb) (2 x. 

A group of about 15 percent transcribed the 
English names into Arabic. These people were 
simple, poor, and most of them were not educated. 
They regarded English as a difficult language 
besides not having enough time or money to learn 
English. The following are some examples of 
writing English loans in Arabic alphabet: 


(Super- cSle xg <(Internet) 23350 ga als) 
Ay geen) Deol] SMeee dural bil market) 

os «(Life Boutique) HY Eby sald (Sports) 
«(Fair Lady) (Sad) J? 2% «(Moonlight) cay 
(Classic Shop) Hg Cu SK « (Paradise) ly, Slgle 


When asked why they wrote English words in 
Arabic, these shop owners said their knowledge 
of English was very poor and they were unable 
to use it correctly. The hierarchy of status 
between English-using, English-mixing, and 
English-transcribing owners (65 percent, 20 
percent, and 15 percent respectively) shows 
that English loans are used in degrees relevant 
to the class of people and their income. 

Most borrowed names are common nouns, 
and compound nouns. To mention but a 
few: Roaster AmericanC, Red Shoes, Pretty 
Woman, Cinderella, Beauty Saloon, Yahoo, 
Castro, Happy Bunny, Five Cats, Internet Café, 
Coffee Shop, Computer Software, Mobiles, 
Ceramics, Boutique, Telephone, Toilet, Deodo- 
rant, Hamburger, MacDonald, Coca Cola, 
Macaroni. 

The names and borrowings abound with 
spelling mistakes, e.g. prothers (brothers), jop 
(job); parquin (parking); chiken (chicken); 
dinning room (dining); sanwich (sandwich); 
alyes (eyes); holly (holy); cosmatiks (cosmetics); 
maneger (manager); magestic (majestic); mak 
(make); markiting (marketing); angent (agent), 
taityanic (titanic); bowtik (boutique); midical 
(medical); roes (rose). 


5. SEMANTIC DOMAINS 


Wilson (2001) reported that Arabic words were 
borrowed indirectly into Middle English across 
all semantic fields. She also found that the major- 
ity of borrowed words were nouns and adjec- 
tives. Echu (2003) studied indigenous loans into 
French and English in Cameroon and made four 
lists of recurrent examples of culture-based areas 
like gastronomy, traditional titles, dance music, 
as well as sociocultural institutions, practices, 
objects, and concepts. He claims that such bor- 
rowing adds local color to the official languages. 
This seems to be true in the case of using English 
loans in the Arabic dialects, too. In the Hebron 
survey, semantic domains were tested by means 
of a questionnaire which requested subjects to 
give the words of English origin they used in 
daily life: 1. computer industry, 2. car industry, 
3. health, body, foods, 4. kitchen and house, 
5. electronic machines, 6. clothes, 7. human rela- 
tions, and 8. other. 

Interestingly, there seems to be a gender 
difference in the borrowing pattern. In a sample 
of 30 female and 30 male undergraduates aged 
between 20 and 23 at Hebron University it turned 
out that there was a significant difference in the 
number of words used by females compared to 
that used by males (Table 3). Females use nearly 
double the number of English loanwords (370) 
compared to males (213). This finding is expected, 
based on the assumption that females are more 
sensitive to prestige than males. Labov (1966) and 
Trudgill (1972) found more extreme style shifting 
toward ‘the prestige norm’ in women’s speech. 
One of Labov’s major hypotheses is that the 
linguistic insecurity of lower-middle-class women 
leads to sound change. 

Among the seven semantic domains of loan- 
words ‘health, body, foods’ turns out to be the 
domain most used by females (20.30 percent), 
while it is ‘car industry’ that is most used by 
males (19.7 percent). This result seems to reflect 
the concerns of females versus males, which go 
with the social patterns of Arab society. It is 
only recently that women have begun to drive 
cars and therefore one does not expect their 
use of car-related words from English to match 
that of males. The second domain most used by 
females is the computer industry (15.4 percent), 
while for males it is electronic machines (12.8 
percent). The third for females is social relations 
(13.2 percent), while it is the computer industry 
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Table 3. Number of words per semantic category for both genders 














Field Females % Rank Males % Rank 
1. Health, body, foods 75 20.30 (1) 33 10.50 (4) 
2. Computer industry 57 15.40 (2) 26 12.20 (3) 
3. Human relations 49 13.20 (3) 17 7.10 (7) 
4. Car industry 47 12.80 (4) 42 19.70 (1) 
5. Clothes 40 10.80 (5) 23 10.40 (5) 
6. Electronic machines 39 10.50 (6) 28 12.80 (2) 
7. Kitchen, house 29 7.80 (7) 15 7.40 (6) 
8. Other 34 9.20 30 14.40 

Total 370 100.00 213 100.00 

Table 4. Shared versus non-shared words in females and males 

Domain Shared % Females % Rank Males % Rank 
I. car industry 30 18.7 17 08.2 (5) II 23.9 = (I) 
2. Health, body, foods 27 16.9 48 23.2 = (1) 6 13.1 (3) 
3. Electronic machines 26 16.2 3 06.3 (7) I 02.2 (6) 
4. computer industry 23 I4.4 33 15.9 (3) 4 08.7. (4) 
5. Clothes 20 12.5 20 09.6 (4) 3 06.5 = (5) 
6. Kitchen, house 15 09.4 14 06.8 (6) fo) 00.0 =(7) 
7. Human relations Io 06.3 38 18.4 (2) 7 15.2 (2) 
8. Others 9 05.6 24 I1.6 I4 30.4 

Total 160 I00.0 207 100.0 46 100.0 


(12.2 percent) in males. The fourth rank in both 
is the category of clothing. Actually, looking at 
the shared words used by both genders gives a 
better idea of the differences between the two 
genders and the differences among the various 
areas in the sample (see Table 4). 

The car industry is the highest shared domain 
for both genders. However, this same category is 
highest among males exclusively, while it is the 
fifth area for females, which shows the lack of 
interest in this area by females when compared 
to males. The following are the top 16 frequent 
English loans in this area: gear, clutch, brake, 
motor, body, handbrake, taxi, service, reverse, 
test, bus, dynamo, switch, condition, jack, 
garage, carburetor. Some of the loanwords 
derive from French, like tableau ‘dash[board]’ 
and [baskale:t] < French bicyclette. 

The category of ‘health, body, foods’ is rated 
second highest in shared words, while it is the 
highest for females (48 words) and third highest 
in males (6 words). This result agrees with the 
nature of women’s concern with such matters, 


which is usually greater than it is for males. 
The following are the top 15 used words: pizza, 
hamburger, ketchup, sandwich, cake, schnitzel, 
mayonnaise, chocolate, chips, Nescafé, Coca 
Cola, biscuits, doctor, steak, shampoo, diet. 

The kitchen and house is the third domain 
that differs for females and males. Females 
have it as sixth in rank. For males it has no 
single word other than shared words. This 
result shows also the roles of females compared 
to males. The following are the top 15 used 
words: corner, corridor, balcony, saloon, 
buffet, veranda, toilet, thermos, roof, jacuzzi, 
shower (also dosh < French douche), décor, 
mug, gas, villa. 

The similarities between the two genders are 
in computer industry, clothes, and electronic 
machines. Here are some examples from each 
group. 

Computer industry: mouse, computer, key- 
board, internet, disk, cd, floppy, scanner, 
file, printer, e-mail, hard disk, microphone, 
headphones, software, cable. 
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Clothes: blouse, body, charleston, chiffon, 
coat, cowboy, cut, fashion, jacket, jeans, model, 
overall, off-white, pajamas, shorts, sport. 

Electronic machines: microwave, television, 
radio, satellite, telephone, freezer, video, mole 
nix (Moulinex), microphone, receiver, mobile, 
lamp, digital, stereo, fax, cassette, camera, 
remote, drier (also [sifwatr] < French séchoir). 

Among words under the category of ‘other’ 
(mainly sports), the following are the top 10 words 
in frequency: football, goal, basketball, film, flash, 
racket, supermarket, tennis, Visa card. 


6. CONCLUSION 


Apparently, borrowing is becoming widespread 
in Arabic dialects. Loanwords are used in daily 
life, mostly in the form of nouns and adjectives 
in relation to kinds of foreign products and social 
relations. The majority of English loanwords are 
adopted when they agree with the phonological 
system of dialect; otherwise they are adapted. 
A few changes occur in vowels to agree with 
the system of Arabic. The main motivation for 
borrowing English according to informants is 
prestige, which appeals to the younger generation. 
Users believe that English is an international 
language and, therefore, they are encouraged to 
use it in borrowing. Females seem to be more 
sensitive to prestige than males and thus they use 
more English loans than males. 
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AHMAD ATAWNEH (Hebron University) 


Epenthesis 


The clustering of consonants at either or 
both edges of a syllable, which renders it 
complex (CCVC or CVCC), is disfavored, if 
not categorically banned, in many languages. 
Epenthesis (also called > anaptyxis) is one 
of the repair mechanisms a language may 
employ to rectify syllabification violations 
ensuing from undesirable clusters. The surface 
effect of epenthesis is insertion of a ‘helping’ 
vowel, to facilitate proper syllabification of all 
output consonants, thereby rendering surface 
phonological representations in tandem with 
the syllable structure constraints of the language 
(> prosody). Cluster simplification via conso- 
nant deletion is another repair strategy, but 
the morphemic status of the consonantal root 
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in Arabic as the main holder of core semantic 
features guards root consonants against dele- 
tion; hence epenthesis remains the optimal 
option to resolve unwanted complex syllables 
across the dialect spectrum, with the inclusion 
of Standard Arabic. 

Classical Arabic and its modern offshoot, 
Modern Standard Arabic, is highly conservative 
in its tolerance of complex syllables, which are 
permitted only in pre-pausal position. Epen- 
thesis is not pervasive in Classical Arabic, 
however, except when a cluster-initial word 
occurs post-pausally, or at the phrasal level 
where word concatenation may warrant vowel 
insertion, as in /|-bayt/ > [albajt] ‘the house’, or 
/hum ntagal-u/ > [humuntaqalu] ‘they moved- 
3PI’. Vocalic endings which mark grammatical 
case in nouns and mood in verbs serve a 
dual function. In addition to their syntactic 
function as case and mood markers, they serve 
a phonological function as a barrier against 
cluster formation. Deletion of case and mood 
endings in the spoken dialects (apocope) 
created potential environments for cluster 
formation, e.g. Classical [katab-tu] ‘wrote-rsg.’ 
vs. dialectal [katabt]. 

In Modern Arabic dialects, sources of con- 
sonant clusters include morpheme concatena- 
tion, e.g. /gil-t-l-ha/ ‘I said to her’; syncope, 
which deletes an unstressed high vowel in an 
open syllable, e.g. /yi-ktib-u/ > /yik.ti.bu/ > 
/yiktbu/ ‘they write’; or, as in the case of some 
lexical nouns and deverbal nouns (masdar) of 
Form I, the cluster is provided templatically, as 
in [kalb] ‘dog’ or [bint] ‘girl’ (of the template 
CVCC). 

The dialects diverge in their tolerance of con- 
sonant clusters. Some may allow unrestricted 
clustering only at the right edge of the syllable 
(complex coda), e.g. Egyptian, while others, 
guided by the sonority sequencing restrictions 
(Haddad 1984), break up the coda cluster 
with an epenthetic vowel. Others permit left 
edge or onset clusters, e.g. Levantine and Gulf 
(Qafisheh 1977) dialects. Few allow clustering 
unrestrictedly at both syllable edges, e.g. North 
African dialects. 

This divergence provided fertile grounds for 
typological classification (Broselow 1983, 1992; 
Farwaneh 1995; It6 1986, 1989; Kiparsky 
2003; Selkirk 1981), with epenthesis site serving 
as the primary axis for the proposed dialect 
typology, thereby classifying the dialects as 


‘onset’ or ‘CV’, vs. ‘coda’ or ‘VC’ dialects. If the 
epenthetic vowel lands after the unsyllabified 
consonant, thereby forming an open syllable, the 
dialect is classified as an ‘onset’ or ‘CV’ dialect. 
On the other hand, inserting the epenthetic 
vowel before the unsyllabified consonant to 
form a closed syllable, identifies the dialect as 
a ‘coda’ or ‘VC’ dialect. This variability in the 
positioning of epenthesis was not only evident 
in Lr phonology, but, as observed in Broselow 
(1983), was also transferred into Lz phonology, 
thereby producing divergent surface forms such 
as [filorr] and [istiri:t] vs. [iflotr] and [sitri:t] 
among Egyptian and Iraqi learners of English, 
respectively. 

As correlations were drawn between epen- 
thesis site in medial and initial clusters on the 
one hand, and between the position of epen- 
thesis and other phonological processes such as 
— syncope and shortening on the other, it was 
observed that onset-CV dialects shorten long 
vowels in closed syllables, and block high vowel 
syncope in open syllables. Conversely, coda- 
VC dialects maintain vowel length in closed 
syllables while deleting high vowels in open 
syllables, thereby rendering its output subject to 
subsequent epenthesis. Table 1 exemplifies the 
typological generalizations. 

Although the aforementioned works converge 
in their typological goals, they diverge in 
their theoretical treatment of the typological 
observations. The degenerate syllable camp, 
spearheaded by Selkirk’s work, accounts for the 
positional variability of epenthesis by stipulating 
the type of ‘degenerate’ (nucleusless) syllable an 
unsyllabified segment is assigned to. This view 
was later implemented in Abu-Mansour (1990, 
r991) and expanded in Broselow (1992). 
The second camp (It6 1986, 1989; Farwaneh 
1995) resorts to the directionality parameter 
and its variable settings to account for the 
same problem. Rightward (onset dialects) or 
leftward (coda dialects) syllabification places 
the epenthetic vowel when needed in its proper 
location. 

In a non-derivational theory such as > Opti- 
mality Theory, directional syllabification effects 
are successfully accounted for in terms of an 
Alignment family of constraints (Mester and 
Padgett 1994) which stipulate how constituent 
edges should overlap, e.g. Align left edge of 
syllable with left edge of word, or Align right 
edge of root (final root consonant) with right 
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Table 1. Typological generalizations in Arabic dialect syllable structure 


a. Onset-CV Dialects 


Initial epenthesis: CC > CVC: /wla:d/ > [wila:d] ‘boys’ 
Medial epenthesis: . CCC > CCVC: /dars-na/ > [darsina] ‘our lesson’ 
Syncope: Ci > *C: /nizil-t/ > *[nzilt] 
but [nizilt] ‘I descended’ [syncope 
blocked] 
/yi-ktib-u/ > *[yiktbu] ‘they write’ [syncope 
but [yiktibu] blocked] 
Shortening: CVVC > CVC: /xa:l-na/ > [xalna] ‘our uncle’ 
b. Coda-VC Dialects 
Initial epenthesis: CC > VCC: /kta:b/ > [iktarb] ‘book’ 
Medial epenthesis: CCC > CVCC: /dars-na/ > [darisna] ‘our lesson’ 
Syncope: Ci >C: /nizil-t/ > [nzilt] ‘I descended’ 
/yi-ktib-u/ > /yiktbu/ > [yikitbu] ‘they write’ [syncope and 
epenthesis] 
Shortening: CVVC > *CVC:  /xaal-na/ > *[xalna] 


edge of stem, etc. Attempts are currently being 
undertaken to eliminate the constraint family 
Align and replace it with categorical constraints 
(McCarthy 2003), but the success of this pro- 
posal in accounting for all aspects of Arabic 
dialect epenthesis is yet to be determined. Other 
optimality-theoretic accounts of epenthesis 
propose generating the typology within a con- 
straint-based model of lexical phonology and 
morphology, termed ‘stratal’ Optimality Theory 
(Kiparsky 2003:152), which “requires distinct 
constraint systems for word phonology and 
sentence phonology, which moreover must inter- 
act in serial fashion” (Kiparsky 2003:151). 
Despite the divergent ways in which dialects 
syllabify stray consonants, they converge on 
the fact that epenthesis is blocked if it splits 
a geminate (~ gemination). Guerssel (1979) 
and Abu-Salim (1980) were the first to observe 
that geminate integrity preserves true geminates 
from epenthesis split; hence [binit] < /bint/ 
‘girl’ but not *[sitit] < /sitt/ ‘woman’, derived 
from the biliteral root /st/. However, fake 
geminates which arise as a result of morpheme 
concatenation, e.g. /sakat-t/ > [sakatit], behave 
on a par with non-identical clusters in induc- 
ing epenthesis. Regressive > assimilation, on 
the other hand, gives rise to true gemination 
immune to epenthesis (Guerssel 1979). For 
instance, assimilation of the definite article /l/ 


but [xaalna] ‘our uncle’ [shortening 


blocked] 


in place of articulation to a stem-initial coronal 
results in an identical sequence which does not 
yield to epenthesis; thus, [liktatb] < /l-kta:b/ 
‘the book’, but not *[zizlarm] < /l-zla:m/ ‘the 
men’; instead, the surface form is [izzlarm] with 
pre-geminate epenthesis in some dialects which 
do not tolerate initial triconsonantal clusters, or 
[zzlarm] without epenthesis in others. 

Another puzzling issue which captured lin- 
guists’ interest is the transparency vs. opacity of 
the interaction between > stress and epenthesis. 
The interaction of stress and epenthesis is 
transparent in onset dialects, as the epenthetic 
vowel is treated on a par with underlying ones. 
In Egyptian Arabic, for example, penultimate 
stress targets both underlying and epenthetic 
vowels, e.g. [mad.ra.sa] ‘school’ and /bint-ha/ 
> [bin.ta.ha] ‘her daughter’. In Saudi Arabic, 
where stress falls on the antepenult if both the 
penult and the ultima are light, both underlying 
and epenthetic vowels escape stress, e.g. [mad. 
ra.sa] and /bint-ha/ > [bin.ta.ha]. In Levantine 
Arabic, by contrast, epenthetic vowels are 
invisible to stress, even if they fall in what 
would otherwise constitute a closed, expected 
to be heavy, syllable, e.g. [ka.tab.na] ‘we write’ 
but /dars-na/ > [da.ris.na], not *[da.ris.na]. 

Brame (1973), the first to account for this 
behavioral nonuniformity within the then 
dominant generative approach of Chomsky and 
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Halle (1968), captured this opacity through 
rule ordering and cyclic rule application, thus 
accounting for such triplets as [fhimna] ‘we 
understood’ from /fihim-na/, [fihimna] ‘he 
understood us’ from /fihim-@-na/, and [fihimna] 
‘our understanding’ from /fihm-na/. Within 
Moraic Phonology, both Broselow (1992) and 
Farwaneh (1995) capture the opaque stress/ 
epenthesis interaction in Levantine Arabic 
through a typology of moras and syllables, 
although the two approaches arrive at the 
same target through heterogeneous parsing pro- 
cesses. An optimality-theoretic account of stress 
and epenthesis interaction premised on variable 
constraint ranking and minimal constraint 
violation is presented in Farwaneh (1996) and 
Kiparsky (2003). 

Like its positional variants, the allophonic 
variants of the epenthetic vowel received 
attention in the literature on Arabic dialects, 
descriptive and analytical alike. The segmental 
features of the epenthetic vowel in some dialects, 
e.g. Syrian, Iraqi, Gulf, and Egyptian, are 
susceptible to alternations under the influence 
of the place features of neighboring consonants, 
or the harmonizing features of the preceding 
or following vowel. Such alternations include 
lowering in guttural (pharyngeal and laryngeal) 
contexts (Herzallah 1990; McCarthy 1991, 
1994) and rounding in emphatic environments. 
The examples from Gulf Arabic (Ingham 
1982) in Table 2 demonstrate the two types of 
alternation. 


Table 2. Epenthetic vowels in Gulf Arabic 





Input Output Gloss Process 
baml hbamil ‘burden’ no 
alternation 
Sabr Sahar ‘month’ lowering 
in guttural 
environment 
say Sa‘ar ‘hair’ - 
barg barug ‘lightning’ rounding 
in emphatic 
environment 
xasm xasum ‘enemy’ rounding 
in emphatic 
environment 


Harmonizing epenthesis wherein the vowel 
assimilates to a neighboring vowel across con- 
sonants occurs in Egyptian and Levantine. In 
Levantine (Abu-Salim 1987), the epenthetic 
vowel harmonizes with the preceding vowel. 
This process, however, is intramorphemic and 
does not apply intermorphemically (across a 
stem and a suffix), as shown in Table 3. 


Table 3. Epenthetic vowels in Levantine Arabic 





Input Output Gloss Process 
bint binit ‘girl’ no alternation 
bahr babar ‘sea’ lowering in guttural 
context 
‘umr ‘umur ‘age’ harmony 
Suf-t Sufit ‘Tsaw’ harmony blocked 
*Sufut intermorphemically 


In Egyptian, the trigger of harmony is the fol- 
lowing vowel, and the process is not blocked by 
morpheme boundaries, as shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. Epenthetic vowels in Egyptian Arabic 





Input Output — Gloss Process 
sib-t-na_ __ sibtina ‘you left no 
us? alternation 
sib-t-ha _sibtaha ‘you left lowering 
her’ 
sib-t-hum_  sibtuhum ‘you left harmony 
them’ 


Dialectal variation in the segmental quality of 
the epenthetic vowel itself received less attention 
in the literature than its allophonic variants or 
landing site. The pervasive assumption is that 
the quality of the epenthetic vowel is the by- 
product of a set of language-specific redundancy 
rules which fill in empty nuclei with the 
segmental features of the default vowel in the 
language (Archangeli 1984). The default vowel 
is a segment present in the vowel inventory of 
the language. Thus, cross-linguistic differences 
in the quality of epenthetic vowels follow from 
arbitrary selection of different default vowels. 
Many dialects select a high front /i/ or mid 
central /o/; a few, for instance Saudi (Abu- 
Mansour 1987, 1990), Sudanese (Hamid 1984; 
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Trimingham 1946), and San‘ani Yemeni (Watson 
2002) opt for a low epenthetic vowel /a/. 
An attempt to correlate epenthetic quality and 
epenthetic site is proposed in Farwaneh (1995) 
who gives a directionality-oriented account 
motivated by the exclusive occurrence of low 
vowel epenthesis in onset-CV dialects. The rela- 
tive weakness of open syllables triggers, as a 
strengthening device, a highly sonorant vowel 
(low vowels are more sonorant than high ones), 
hence the implication that epenthetic low vow- 
els occur in open syllables only. This proposal 
awaits acoustic verification and cross-linguistic 
evidence. 
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Epigraphy (Islamic) 


Epigraphy (from the Greek epigraphein ‘to 
write on’) is the science or study of inscrip- 
tions. It is distinguished from calligraphy (lit. 
‘beautiful writing’ > Script and art) by the 
nature of the physical support on which the 
writing is inscribed. Epigraphy is executed on 
durable materials. In the Islamic lands these 
include buildings made of stone or brick, where 
the epigraphy is often carved in relief form, 
and portable objects made of wood, metal, 
ceramics, or glass and the like. Calligraphy, in 
contrast, is executed on supple supports. In the 
Islamic lands it was typically done with a reed 
pen (galam) on papyrus, parchment, or paper. 

Virtually all epigraphy from the Islamic 
period is executed in Arabic script, most of it 
in the Arabic language, although vernacular 
languages were introduced beginning in med- 
ieval times. New Persian, for example, is first 
documented on the tomb of the Qarakhanid 
ruler Muhammad ibn Nasr, erected in the 
mid-1xrth century by his son at Safid Buland in 
the Farghana Valley of Central Asia. Turkish, 
known since the 13th century, became standard 
under the Ottomans. 

Inscriptions in vernacular languages written 
in Arabic script, often in verse, decorate secular 
buildings and a wide variety of objects, from 
palaces to wine goblets. Arabic, however, has 
remained the principal language of epigraphy 
in buildings connected with the practice of 
the faith, such as mosques and madrasas, and 
their furnishings, such as minbars or pulpits. 
Its importance is clear from its wide currency: 
Arabic inscriptions are found on buildings and 
objects created across the Islamic lands and in 
all historical periods. 

Scholars often divide the inscriptions into 
historical or religious categories. These group- 
ings are somewhat artificial, for both types of 
content can be found within the same inscrip- 
tion. Nevertheless, the divisions are instructive 
in outlining and understanding the different 
forms used for each category. Islamic epigraphy 
is a vast field; the easiest introduction to it is the 
survey by Blair (1998), from which many of the 
examples in this entry are drawn. 


1. THE IMPORTANCE OF ARABIC 
EPIGRAPHY 


Along with vegetal and geometric designs, the 
extensive use of writing is one of the hallmarks 
of decoration found on buildings and objects 
created across the Islamic lands in all historic 
periods. Epigraphy was already well established 
in the early Islamic period. The Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem, ordered by the Umayyad 
caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in 72 A.H./692 C.E., is the 
first surviving example of Islamic monumental 
architecture. Although the exterior decoration 
was completely replaced in the 16th century 
under the Ottoman sultan Siileiman, the interior 
survives virtually intact. In both form (a domed 
ciborium) and materials (limestone decorated 
with quartered marble and glass mosaic), the 
building belongs squarely to the Late Antique 
tradition. The one feature that immediately 
distinguishes the Dome of the Rock as a build- 
ing erected for Muslims is the long (240-meter) 
inscription band that runs around both sides 
of the ambulatory [Fig. 1]. Materials and tech- 
nique underscore the prominence of the text: 
the letters are written in cubes made of gold foil 
pasted over glass, the most expensive tesserae 
in an already expensive technique, and they are 
laboriously set at a 30° angle to the surface, in 
order to better reflect light. 

Inscriptions continue to play a prominent role 
on buildings today, especially religious ones, in 
which Arabic writing underscores the sanctity 
of the structure and its importance to the Mus- 
lim community. The mosque erected in 1984 
at the King Khaled International Airport north 
of Riyadh, for example, has an enormous epi- 
graphic band encircling the base of the geodesic 
dome. The inscription, which measures four 
meters in height, is said to be the largest of its 
kind ever produced, outdoing the already large 
ones that had been used in medieval buildings 
such as the complex built for Sultan Hasan in 
Cairo in the middle of the 14th century [Fig. 2]. 

Inscriptions were traditionally so important 
to Muslims that they had them added to objects 
even in cases where the technique of manufacture 
rendered their production extremely difficult or 
costly. Such is the case with textiles, the driving 
industry of medieval times [Fig. 3]. It is rela- 
tively easy to embroider an inscription on an 
already finished piece but much more difficult 
to incorporate an inscription during weaving. 
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Yet, by the end of the Umayyad period, weav- 
ers in the Islamic lands had already overcome 
the limitations imposed by loom technology 
and learned to incorporate epigraphs into their 
weaving. These inscription bands (and the tex- 
tiles in which they are inscribed) became known 
as tirdz (< Persian tarazidan ‘to embroider’). 
Woven in state factories, they became a hall- 
mark of caliphal privilege, bestowed in large 
numbers as gifts. The textiles were later cut up 
and their inscriptions used to drape bodies, per- 
haps out of a belief in the prophylactic power of 
the word in warding off evil in the grave and in 
the afterlife (many examples of these have been 
preserved in graves in the dry soil of Egypt). 

The expression tirdg became so common- 
place that the 15th-century Egyptian historian 
al-Maqrizi used it to indicate the inscription 
band encircling the funerary complex erected 
between 682 A.H./1283 C.E. and 684 A.H./ 
1285 C.E. by the Mamluk sultan Qala’in, 
along the main street (Bayn al-Qasrayn) of 
Cairo [Fig. 4]. The band, which extends more 
than 67 meters, links the disparate parts of the 
complex — minaret, tomb, portal, and madrasa — 
into a unified facade. Its impact was heightened 
by color, for originally the background was 
painted red and the letters gilded. 

Muslims used writing on buildings where 
people of other traditions, notably Christians, 
used images. This is clear when comparing 
the entrance facades of two medieval religious 
structures, the small mosque of al-Aqmar, 
erected in 519 A.H./1125-1126 C.E. on the 
main street of Cairo [Fig. 5], and the Benedic- 
tine abbey church of Sainte Foy at Conqués in 
southern France, whose west portal was com- 
pleted at approximately the same time. 

Both are limestone structures with large 
doorways into which are set carved tympana. 
The tympanum over the western door at Con- 
qués depicts the Last Judgment: Christ is seated 
in majesty, flanked by 124 figures set in riveting 
scenes depicting heaven and hell. The images 
are inspired by the Gospel of Matthew, the 
text of which is inscribed on small banderoles 
unfurled by angels flanking Christ’s head. 

On the facade of the al-Aqmar Mosque, 
by contrast, words supplant images. The west 
facade, set at a 21° angle to align with the main 
street, is decorated almost exclusively with 
epigraphy, supplemented by small amounts of 
floral and geometric decoration. Noticeably 


absent are any representational figures. The 
largest band, carved in relief and running some 
20 meters along the top of the building, con- 
tains the foundation inscription by the Fatimid 
vizier Ma’min al-Bata’ihi. This text is repeated 
in a slightly smaller band running across the 
facade at mid-level. 

Perhaps the most stunning element of the 
decoration on the al-Aqmar facade is the 
pierced medallion set in the center of a scal- 
loped tympanum over the central doorway 
[Fig. 6]. It contains a circular band inscribed 
with Q. 33/33: “And God only wishes to 
remove all abomination from you, ye members 
of the Family, and to make you pure and spot- 
less, O people of the House”. This verse was 
of particular relevance for Shi‘ites, who inter- 
preted it as granting them legitimacy as lineal 
descendants of the Prophet, and its use here can 
be construed to support the claims of the Fati- 
mids, who were Sevener Shi‘ites. The polemic 
message is reinforced by the inscription in the 
center of the medallion naming the prophet 
Muhammad and his nephew and son-in-law, 
‘Ali — names that are repeated on the chamfered 
corners of the mosque. 

The facades of both Sainte Foy and the al- 
*Aqmar Mosque exemplify the superb carving of 
t2th-century artisans. The tympanum at Con- 
qués contains one of the richest ensembles of 
Romanesque sculpture to be found. The inscrip- 
tions on the al-Aqmar facade are equally elabo- 
rate. All are carved in sober, angular letters that 
sprout curved leaves and tendrils. The combina- 
tion of angular script and curved decoration, as 
well as the equilibrium between letter and orna- 
ment, makes this one of the finest examples of 
stone epigraphy in the Islamic lands. 

In both cases, the carved decoration is 
intended as proselytism for spreading the faith: 
Christians used images to explain the Word; 
Muslims used the Word alone. 


2. HISTORIOGRAPHY AND 
SOURCES TO STUDY HISTORICAL 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Scholars have studied Arabic epigraphy since 
the 18th century. Inscriptions on coins were 
the first to be studied, perhaps because Islamic 
coins, unlike those issued elsewhere — notably 
in the Classical world, Sasanian Iran, Byzan- 
tium, and medieval Europe —- are exclusively 
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epigraphic. The legends on Islamic coins typi- 
cally include the mint and the date, as well as 
the name of the leader; the striking of coins, 
along with being named in the Friday bid- 
ding prayer (xutba), was widely recognized as 
one of the rights of a ruler. In medieval times, 
Islamic coins were traded extensively in Scandi- 
navia, northern Germany, and Russia, and the 
large collections in these countries stimulated 
scholarly interest at an early date. Georg Jacob 
Kehr’s monograph, entitled Monarchiae asiatico- 
saracenicae status qualis VIII et IX post Chr. 
nat. seculo fuit, ex nummis argenteis script. 
Kufica in littore Maris Baltici prope Gedanum 
effossis illustratus, published in Leipzig in 1724, 
provided readings of the legends on Islamic 
coins and is often reckoned to be the first schol- 
arly book not only on Islamic numismatics, but 
on Islamic archaeology in its widest sense. 

By the middle of the 18th century, travelers 
to West Asia began to record the Arabic inscrip- 
tions on buildings they saw in the region. The 
first was the German Carsten Niebuhr, the sole 
survivor of a scientific mission sent by Frederick 
V of Denmark in 1761 to explore Egypt, Arabia, 
and Syria. Niebuhr recognized the importance 
of Arabic epigraphy, for he brought home with 
him part of the inscription from the Nilometer 
in Egypt, and his multi-volume publication 
of the expedition, entitled Reisebeschreibung 
nach Arabien und andern umliegenden Landern 
(Copenhagen, 1774-1778), included drawings 
of many inscriptions. While this publication 
was rather piecemeal, Napoleon’s expedition 
to Egypt between 1798 and 1801 carried out 
a more systematic survey of Egyptian inscrip- 
tions. The Description de l’Egypte, published 
between 1809 and 1828 in Paris, was one of 
the greatest achievements of the encyclopedic 
tradition of the French Enlightenment, and 
its ten elephant folios of plates contain repro- 
ductions of inscribed objects and monumental 
inscriptions, including the Nilometer and the 
long wooden frieze from the mosque of Ibn 
Tultin, as well as other texts, now destroyed. 
The French remained pioneers in the field of 
Islamic epigraphy; the Orientalist Joseph Touis- 
sant Reinaud’s 1828 publication of the works 
of art in the collection of the Duc de Blacas, the 
first catalog of a collection of Islamic decorative 
arts, contained substantial work on epigraphy, 
including the first study of Islamic seals. 

Only at the turn of the roth to the 2oth 


century, however, did the Swiss scholar Max 
van Berchem, founder and unsurpassed master 
of the field of Islamic epigraphy, establish a 
scientific basis for studying Arabic inscriptions. 
Van Berchem recognized that while any single 
inscription could be analyzed to furnish specific 
historical information, only a corpus of inscrip- 
tions could help discern the unusual from the 
standard. He thus initiated the compilation of 
a regional corpus of Arabic inscriptions. Enti- 
tled Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum 
Arabicarum, the series published the inscrip- 
tions from the central region of the Islamic 
lands, subdivided into Egypt, Syria, Asia 
Minor (Anatolia), and Arabia (van Berchem 
a.o. 1894-1985). These weighty tomes went 
far beyond van Berchem’s initial schema for 
a mere compilation of inscriptions; they con- 
tained substantial commentaries on the epigra- 
phy on buildings (and in some cases, objects) 
arranged chronologically. The lengthy com- 
mentaries, however, required time and effort, 
and only a handful of volumes were ever pub- 
lished. A decade after van Berchem’s death, his 
colleagues Etienne Combe, Jean Sauvaget, and 
Gaston Wiet took up van Berchem’s original 
idea of a chronological listing of datable histor- 
ical inscriptions in Arabic. Entitled Répertoire 
chronologique d’épigraphie arabe (typically ab- 
breviated RCEA), this work appeared spo- 
radically throughout the next decades in 18 
volumes and with a geographical index (Combe 
a. O. 1931-1991). 

Since 1993, the concept of a chronological sur- 
vey of Arabic epigraphy has been substantially 
updated with an electronic version on CD-ROM 
compiled under the direction of Ludvik Kalus 
and carried out by Frédérique Soudan. This 
database, Thesaurus d’épigraphie islamique, is 
designed to bring together inscriptions from 
the Muslim lands written in Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish (as well as in other languages) up 
to the year 1000 A.H./1591 C.E. (Kalus and 
Soudan 1993). To date, five installments con- 
taining some 15,000 inscriptions have appeared. 
The first installment covers inscriptions from 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya; the sec- 
ond, inscriptions from the Arabian Peninsula 
(Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Oman, Bahrain); the 
third, inscriptions in Arabic, Persian, and Turk- 
ish from Central Asia (Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and Turkmenistan); the 
fourth and fifth, inscriptions from Egypt (funer- 
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ary and monumental, as well as inscriptions 
on portable objects), along with updates for 
Central Asia, the Arabian Peninsula, and the 
Maghreb. The sixth and seventh installments 
covering the Indian world (Pakistan, India, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, and the Maldives) are 
due out in 2005. The advantages of the elec- 
tronic format are manifold and manifest, for it 
is possible to search by various criteria ranging 
from date, site, and type of inscription to sup- 
port, material, and current location. By search- 
ing the Arabic text, it takes only seconds to 
locate every inscription containing a particular 
Arabic word. 


3. CONTENT AND FORMAT OF 
HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS 


Most Arabic inscriptions begin with the bas- 
mala, usually written out in its full form, bismi 
llahi r-rabmani r-rabim ‘In the name of God 
the Merciful and Compassionate’, although 
sometimes shortened to bismi llah ‘in the name 
of God’ where space was short. Locating the 
basmala is easy — it has a distinctive and visu- 
ally recognizable form — but also important, 
particularly on circular inscription bands, for 
this phrase helps the reader to locate the rest of 
the information, notably the date, which typi- 
cally occurs at the end. 

The basmala is sometimes preceded by the 
rhyming phrase *a%du billab min as-Saytan 
ar-rajim ‘I seek refuge with God from Satan 
the accursed’. This prefix is common in North 
Africa, probably because of the conservative 
affiliations of the patrons there who often 
belonged to the Maliki school of law. It is found, 
for example, on the superb minbar made in 532 
A.H./1137 C.E. for the mosque built by the 
Almoravid ruler ‘Alt ibn Yusuf in Marrakesh 
but later transferred to the Kutubiyya Mosque 
in the same city. This prefix is also found on 
madrasas throughout the Islamic lands, pre- 
sumably as a reflection of the role these colleges 
played in disseminating the faith. It is used, for 
example, on the enormous band encircling the 
gibla iwan in the funerary complex erected by 
Sultan Hasan in Cairo in the middle of the 14th 
century, one of the rare buildings in the Islamic 
lands that includes four madrasas, for the four 
major schools of law [Fig. 2]. 

The basmala is typically followed by a state- 
ment of commissioning, usually introduced by 


mimma ?amara or just ’amara ‘ordered’, as on 
the al?Aqmar Mosque in Cairo. This opening 
verb is typically paired with bi-bind ‘the con- 
struction’, bi-‘amal ‘the making’ (used on the 
al?Aqmar Mosque), or bi-insa’ ‘the establish- 
ment’, a form increasingly common from medi- 
eval times onward. The verb is usually followed 
by the object, sometimes simply a pronoun 
huwa ‘it?, as on the al-Aqmar Mosque, but 
often a noun specifying the type of building, 
whether masjid ‘mosque’, burj ‘tower’, sabil 
‘fountain’, or the like, or the type of object, 
such as minbar ‘pulpit’, etc. At first, nouns were 
used alone, but by the r1th and 12th centuries, 
they were often accompanied by adjectives such 
as mubarak ‘blessed’ or Sarif ‘noble’. 

In a typical foundation inscription, more 
attention was given to the patron than to the 
building or object he commissioned, and over 
the centuries the names and titles of these 
people became increasingly lengthy. Typically 
the patrons, whether rulers or their courtiers, 
were glorified by a series of epithets, often 
composed in rhyming pairs. On the al-Aqmar 
Mosque, for example (RCEA 3011-3012), the 
foundation inscription begins with the titles 
and name of the Fatimid vizier who ordered 
the building. He is introduced as the servant 
(fata) of the Fatimid caliph al-Amir, who is 
identified as “our lord and master, the imam 
alAmir bi-ahkam Allah, son of the imam 
al-Musta‘lr billah, Commander of the Faithful 
Camir al-mw?minin)”. The names of al-Amir 
and al-Musta‘li are followed by a benediction 
invoking God’s blessings on the two caliphs, 
their pure ancestors, and their honorable 
descendants (aba@’ihim at-tahirin wa-abna@ ibim 
al-akramin), a reference to the Sevener Shi‘ite 
leanings of the Fatimid line, who claimed legiti- 
macy as descendants of the Prophet through his 
daughter Fatima. The vizier himself is hailed 
as the commander of the army, the sword 
of Islam, the protector of the imam, the 
guarantor of the judges of Muslims, and the 
guide to the missionaries of believers (amir al- 
juyus, sayf al~islam, nasir al-imam, kafil qudat 
al-muslimin wa-huda du‘at al-mu’minin). He is 
then identified by his full name, including his 
patronymic (kunya), Abu ‘Abdallah; his proper 
name (ism), Muhammad; and his epithet of 
affiliation (nisba) al-‘Amiri, indicating his rela- 
tionship to the caliph al-Amir. Following the 
vizier’s name is a benediction asking God to 
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strengthen him in his faith, make the Com- 
mander of the Faithful benefit from prolonged 
life, extend his power, and raise his word. Such 
long titles and benedictions served to glorify the 
patron (and his overlord), who usually under- 
took the foundation as a pious act that would 
not only benefit the community but also count 
as a righteous deed on the Day of Judgment. 

Objects, especially large and expensive ones, 
were often inscribed with similar inscriptions, 
although the verbs might vary. The most com- 
mon term is ‘amila ‘to make’, but another 
option is sana‘a ‘to fashion’, used, for example, 
on the minbar for the Kutubiyya Mosque in 
Marrakesh [Fig. 7]. Commissioning inscrip- 
tions on objects made in multiples, such as 
glass lamps, often open with the phrase bi-rasm 
‘made/intended for’. 

On objects, this part of the inscription may 
be followed by the place of manufacture. The 
inscription on the Kutubiyya minbar, for exam- 
ple, specifies that it was made in Cordoba, 
followed by a benediction asking God to pro- 
tect the city. The inclusion of such optional 
information signals its importance. In the case 
of the minbar, for example, its manufacture in 
Cordoba was significant, for the huge inlaid 
wood construction (it measures almost 4 meters 
high) had to be shipped some 800 kilometers 
down the Guadalquivir River, across the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and then carried by camels or 
mules over the Atlas Mountains to southern 
Morocco. Similarly, the benediction following 
the name of the city might simply be hyper- 
bole, but it also alludes to the insecure political 
climate in Andalusia in the mid-12th century, 
when Cordoba changed hands repeatedly. 

This epigraphic information can help us to 
localize craft industries. The inscriptions on a 
group of ivory boxes made in medieval Andalu- 
sia, for example, mention two different locales: 
Madinat az-Zahra’, the palace-city founded 
by ‘Abd ar-Rahman, is named on two boxes 
made in 355 A.H./966 C.E., and Cuenca, a city 
300 kilometers northeast of Cérdoba near 
Toledo in Castile, is named on three pieces 
made in the 11th century. Curiously, Cordoba, 
the city most often associated with these ivo- 
ries, is not specifically mentioned in any of the 
inscriptions. 

Historical inscriptions regularly end with the 
date. Most often, it is introduced by the phrase 
fi sana ‘in the year’, occasionally preceded by 


bi-tarix ‘dated to’ or fi Subur ‘in the months of’. 
Sometimes a specific month is given, occasion- 
ally qualified by an adjective (e.g. ‘Ramadan the 
blessed’, al-mubdarak). Surviving inscriptions 
suggest that the more specific the information, 
the more unusual the commission. The inscrip- 
tion on the Kutubiyya minbar, for example, 
tells us that work was begun on 1 Muharram 
532 A.H./19 September 1137 C.E. It must have 
been commissioned to celebrate the new year, 
which begins on 1 Muharram. 

A building or an expensive object might 
also bear the name of its maker, who is usu- 
ally identified by the introductory phrase ‘amal 
‘work of. Artisans are the least important 
people named in historical inscriptions, for 
their names are either tacked on at the end of 
historical inscriptions or, more frequently, hid- 
den elsewhere in the decoration. Furthermore, 
on objects they are often incised, a cheaper 
technique than the relief carving typically used 
for the main inscription. On the Kutubiyya 
minbar, for example, the craftsman’s name ‘al- 
‘Aziz’ is incised on the lower left frame, once 
hidden behind a carved capital. On the ivory 
boxes, the names of the artisans are sometimes 
tucked between the spokes of the hinge on the 
back. 

Sometimes, the artisan’s name is hidden in a 
specific place as a sort of visual pun. Thus, on a 
large gilt-silver box made for the neo-Umayyad 
heir-apparent Aba Walid Hisam in 366 A.H./ 
976 C.E. (RCEA 1869) — a box whose shape 
shows that it is a copy of an ivory box — the 
two artisans’ names are incised under the clasp. 
When the clasp was lifted to open the box, the 
craftsmen, who are identified in the inscription 
as the caliph’s two servants, would have been 
under the thumb of the ruler, as it were. 

Inscriptions on works of art are key in 
tracing the history of artisans and the orga- 
nization of crafts, for such people are rarely, 
if ever, mentioned in texts. Thus, on a box 
in Pamplona made for the chamberlain ‘Abd 
al-Malik ibn Mansur, the largest and most 
splendid of all the medieval Andalusian ivories 
(RCEA 2098), an inscription incised on the 
inside of the lid records that it was the work of 
Faraj and his pupils or apprentices (‘amal Faraj 
ma‘a talamidihi). Signatures of five individual 
craftsmen, each preceded by the word ‘amal 
‘work of’, are incised in inconspicuous places 
in the various figural scenes on the different 
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plaques composing the lid and base of the box. 
These signatures suggest that each craftsman 
made a separate plaque and the pieces then fit- 
ted together to form the large box. 

The artisan’s nisba ‘epithet of affiliation’ is 
sometimes a clue to the place of production, 
but the nisba can be a trademark or even the 
sign of a workshop. Thus, the misba al-Mawsili 
‘from Mosul’ came to indicate a standard of 
fine metalworking. It is found as part of the 
signature on at least 30 vessels of inlaid brass 
dating from the 13th to the early 14th century. 
At least one piece — the Blacas ewer in the 
British Museum — was made in Mosul (RCEA 
4046), but the inscriptions tell us that others 
were made in Damascus or Cairo. Similarly, 
the nisba as-Sirazi (from the city of Shiraz in 
southwestern Iran) was used by at least three 
architects working in Timurid Khurasan. 


4. RELIGIOUS INSCRIPTIONS 


Following van Berchem’s initiative, scholars 
have concentrated most of their attention on 
studying historical inscriptions from the Islamic 
lands, but many inscriptions also contain other 
material that is typically, though somewhat 
artificially, lumped together in the category of 
religious texts. These inscriptions have some- 
times been dismissed as unimportant, even 
banal, although they are far more numerous 
than historical texts and often longer and more 
prominent. In the last decades, however, schol- 
ars have begun to recognize the significance of 
these texts in throwing light on the context in 
which buildings and objects were made and to 
distinguish different types of text within this 
broad category. 

Many of these inscriptions contain citations 
from the Quran. Dodd and Khairallah’s Image 
of the Word (1981) gathered 4,000 Quranic 
inscriptions from van Berchem’s corpus and 
other well-known sources into a monograph 
with an accompanying essay on the significance 
of Quranic inscriptions on Islamic architecture. 
They indexed these inscriptions in three ways. 
The first index lists the citations numerically by 
sutra and verse. The second lists the citations geo- 
graphically, by country, city, and building. The 
third lists the citations by building type (madrasa, 
mausoleum, mosque, and other). Although not 
without its problems and certainly in need of the 
electronic format now available for historical 


inscriptions, this work is the first place to begin 
any analysis of Qur’anic inscriptions. 

Scholars have just begun to exploit the poten- 
tial of this rich material. Hoyland (2002), for 
example, surveyed the field of Quranic epigra- 
phy, with particular emphasis on the ways in 
which the Quranic text was inscribed on vari- 
ous media (buildings, tombstones and rocks, 
objects and furnishings, coins, seals, and amu- 
lets). Blair and Bloom (2006) enumerated six 
principles that might govern the choice of a 
particular chapter or verse in a given situation. 
Three were general principles, ranging from 
pragmatic considerations, such as the space 
available for the inscription and function of 
the particular building or object, to the ideo- 
logical goal of glorifying the faith. Three other 
principles were narrower in scope, adapted to 
specific historical situations: sectarian ideology, 
political and current events, and puns or plays 
on words. These principles are not exclusive 
but overlapping, and a particular text might be 
chosen for several reasons. 

Coins, seals, and amulets, for example, are 
often inscribed with basbiya llah ‘God is suf- 
ficient for me’, found in Q. 9/129 and 39/38, 
a short text that summed up the believer’s 
faith. Q. 9/18, stating that the person to main- 
tain God’s mosques is he who believes in 
God, prays, and gives alms, is the most com- 
mon verse inscribed on mosques, used four 
times more frequently than any other Quranic 
inscription. One of three Quranic texts that 
refer specifically to God’s mosques (masdajid 
Allah), it is the only verse that refers specifically 
to the duties of Muslims worshipping inside 
them. This verse was particularly popular in 
Fatimid times, probably because it includes the 
word mubhtadin ‘the guided’, and was therefore 
doubly suitable for the Fatimids, descendants of 
the mahdi ‘the right guide’. 

Parts of buildings were also distinguished by 
particular Quranic texts. Mibrabs, for example, 
are typically adorned with a verse that includes 
the word for ritual prayer (as-salat), not surpris- 
ingly because the term occurs 67 times in the 
Quranic text. The verse most commonly used 
is Q. 17/78, in which the believer is enjoined to 
perform prayer (as-salat) from the setting of the 
sun to the darkness of the night, as well as the 
dawn recitation of the Our’an, for that action 
is particularly attested. This verse is used, for 
example, to frame the stunning mibrab made 
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by Hasan ibn ‘Arabsah in 623 A.H./1226 C.E. 
for the Maydan Mosque in Kashan, the largest 
and most elaborate example of luster tiling 
from medieval Iran (RCEA 3961). The reasons 
for the choice of verse are clear. It is one of 
only two indisputable instances in the Ouran — 
the other (Q. 75/16-18) is not suitable to 
inscribe on a mibrab as it refers to moving the 
tongue — in which the word qur’dan functions as 
a gerund denoting an activity (‘reciting’) rather 
than a noun denoting an action (‘recitation’). 
This particular verse was chosen because it con- 
veys the verbal force of Qur’anic reciting. 

In addition to Quranic texts, some inscrip- 
tions contain hadit. Only a very few of these 
prophetic traditions are found in Wensinck’s 
(1936-1988) extensive concordance compiled 
from canonical sources. Rather, the hadits 
inscribed on buildings and objects reflect more 
popular traditions. Some may even have been 
coined for the occasion and thus provide a rare 
source for popular religion. The earliest example 
of an epigraphic hadit, for example, is the one 
found on the minbar donated in 484 A.H./1081 
C.E. by the Fatimid general Badr al-Jamali to the 
sanctuary built to hold the miraculously discov- 
ered head of Husayn in Ascalon and later moved 
to the Haram in Hebron (RCEA 2791). The 
tradition inscribed there, in which the Prophet 
declares his two legacies to be the Ouran and 
his family, vindicates Shi‘ite claims to legitimacy 
and justifies the shrine. Similarly, the doorway 
to the Shah-i Zinda, the cemetery that grew up 
outside Samarqand around the tomb of Qutam 
ibn ‘Abbas, is inscribed with a hadit that the 
person most like the Prophet in character and 
appearance is Qutam. In frontier regions such as 
Central Asia, such inscriptions were drawn from 
a wide, even eclectic, range of sources. One of 
the tombs in the Shah-i Zinda, for example, is 
inscribed with a text from Socrates. 

Many portable objects are inscribed with 
superogatory prayers (du‘a’) that ask for God’s 
blessings on the owner. These inscriptions typi- 
cally begin with the phrase baraka min Allah 
li-...‘blessing from God on...’ but can also 
include other nouns such as gibta ‘happiness’, 
surur ‘joy’, sa‘dda ‘felicity’, ni‘ma ‘favor’, and 
the like. The blessing can be invoked on an 
anonymous owner (li-sabibibi), but the inscrip- 
tions, particularly in the case of luxury objects 
like the ivory boxes produced in medieval 
Andalusia, can also carry the name of the 


recipient. Seven of the ivory boxes were made 
as gifts for women, who are identified not by 
their names but by their connections to the 
neo-Umayyad patrons who commissioned these 
expensive works of art. Three were given to 
an unidentified daughter of ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
II and four to al-Hakam II’s consort, known 
from written sources as the infamous Subh. 
Inscriptions thus furnish a supplementary, and 
often unexploited, source for studying history, 
as these women did not always appear in texts, 
which were traditionally written by men. 

Personal statements drawn from a religious 
vocabulary were often inscribed on tombstones 
and rocks. Many texts seek God’s forgiveness, 
approval, mercy, and the like. They typically 
begin by invoking God’s name (Allahumma) 
or invoking a blessing (salli ‘ald...lit. ‘pray 
for...’). Some inscriptions entreat God to admit 
the inscriber to paradise or to reward him for his 
good deeds. Other such inscriptions on tomb- 
stones and rocks were intended to convey the 
fundamentals of personal faith. The inscriber 
often desired to be reunited with the Prophet 
or to be instructed in God’s proof, references to 
well-known Quranic phrases. Such inscriptions 
often invoke God’s name using Qur’anic epi- 
thets such as ‘the Clement’, ‘the Praiseworthy’, 
‘the Glorious’, or ‘the Knowing’. 

Another category of inscription drawn from 
the Qur’anic repertory comprises the 99 Beauti- 
ful Names of God (al--asma’ al-husna). These 
names are not found in a single specific place 
in the Qur’an, but lists of them were often 
inscribed in tiny script on amulets, particularly 
those made in later times of semiprecious stones 
like carnelian or nephrite. The names were 
typically invoked with the vocative yd ‘O! and 
were sometimes paired with the parallel con- 
struction of the 99 Noble Names of the Prophet 
(al~asma’ as-Siraf). The latter, however, are 
not invoked with ‘O! but rather followed by 
the letter sdd, an abbreviation for the tasliya, 
the phrase salla Ilahu ‘alayhi wa-sallama ‘may 
God bless him and give him peace!’ that should 
follow every mention of the Prophet in written 
or oral discourse. 

Sets of these sacred names were also made 
into calligraphic pictures. The Muhammadan 
Rose, for example, is a floral design contain- 
ing the 99 Beautiful Names of God, the 99 
Noble Names of the Prophet, and the names 
of the Ten to whom Paradise was promised 
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(al-‘aSara al-mubassara), a phrase that turns up 
on architecture as well. Other phrases favored 
by Sunnis invoke the names of the Four Rightly 
Guided Caliphs (al-xulaf@ ar-rasidin): ?Abi 
Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Utman, and ‘Ali. Shi‘ites inscribed 
the names of the Fourteen Immaculate Ones 
(Persian Cahardum ma‘sim): Muhammad, his 
daughter Fatima, and the twelve imams who suc- 
ceeded him. These names attest to confessional 
allegiances, and when the religious affiliations 
of a region changed, the inscriptions were often 
altered. In Iran, now a predominantly Twelver 
Shi‘ite country, for example, the names of the 
first three of the Rightly Guided Caliphs have 
been scratched out, leaving only the name of 
‘Alt, whom Shi‘ites revere as the rightful succes- 
sor to Muhammad. These religious inscriptions, 
then, like the historical ones, can be important 
documents in charting the religious, social, and 
intellectual history of Islam. 
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Figure 1. Mosaic inscription inside the Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem (Photo Credit: Sheila Blair and 


Jonathan Bloom). 
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Figure 2. Beginning of the Quranic text on the gibla iwan in the Mosque of Sultan Hasan, Cairo 
(Photo Credit: Sheila Blair and Jonathan Bloom). 





Figure 3. Tirdz textile made for the Caliph al-Mustansir (Photo Credit: V&A Images/Victoria & 
Albert Museum. Museum reference number: 1381-1888). 





Figure 4. Tirdz band on the facade of the complex of Qala’in, Cairo (Photo Credit: Sheila Blair and 
Jonathan Bloom). 
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Figure 5. Facade of the al-Aqmar mosque, Cairo (Photo Credit: Sheila Blair and Jonathan Bloom). 





Figure 6. Roundel on the facade of the al? Aqmar mosque, Cairo (Photo Credit: Sheila Blair and 
Jonathan Bloom). 
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Figure 7. Quranic band on the minbar for the Kutubiyya Mosque, Marrakesh (Photo Credit: Sheila 
Blair and Jonathan Bloom). 
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Equative Clause > Copula 


Eritrea > Djibonti/Eritrea 


Ethiopia 
t. ARABIC IN ETHIOPIA 


Since ancient times Arabic has played an impor- 
tant role in the social and literary life of 
Ethiopia. The geographic proximity between 
the Horn of Africa and the Arabian Peninsula 
has encouraged cultural and linguistic contacts 
between the two sides of the Red Sea. As a 
result, the Arabic language has had a consider- 
able influence on the languages and literature 
of Ethiopia. Until now, though, only a limited 
amount of the available data has been studied. 

Although Ethiopia is generally known as a 
Christian country, it is nevertheless host to a 
rich Islamic culture with a long history. Con- 
sequently, Arabic influence is reflected both on 
the literary level and in everyday life, as in 
any other Muslim society. The predominantly 
Muslim areas of Ethiopia are eastern Ethiopia, 
with the old city of Harar as its cultural center, 
most parts of the Oromo region in the East and 
Southeast as well as in the Southwest around the 
city of Jimma, the eastern part of Wallo in the 
Northeast, the Somali and Afar regions, parts of 
the Gurage-Salte region, and the Beni Shangul 
region in the Far West, at the Sudanese border. 

It has been claimed (Ferguson 1970) that 
Arabic functions as a trade language in Ethio- 
pia, but sociolinguistic investigations (Cooper 
and Carpenter 1976) do not support this claim. 
In fact, there exist different spheres of spoken 
and written Arabic in Ethiopia. First, there 
are Arabic-speaking immigrant communities, 
mostly from Yemen, and traders from the Gulf 
States, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen who regularly 
come for commercial purposes. Another group 
are foreign, Arabic-speaking members of da‘wa 
groups who travel around the country, teaching 
the local Muslim population about the tenets 
of their religion. Ethiopians who have worked 
in Arab countries, such as Saudi Arabia, Leba- 
non, or Yemen, often have some knowledge 
of spoken Arabic, depending on the length of 
their stay. Many inhabitants of the Beni Shan- 
gul region are bi- or multilingual in Sudanese 
Arabic and Ethiopian languages. 


Furthermore, as in the entire Islamic world, 
Arabic is the religious language of the Ethio- 
pian Muslims. As children they learn to read 
and pronounce the signs of the Arabic writing 
system in Our’dn schools. Although most do 
not really master the language, some continue 
their study of Arabic in modern or traditional 
centers of advanced Islamic learning. 


2. CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


The Axumite Kingdom in northern Ethiopia 
became a Christian country in the 4th century 
C.E. Its church belonged to Orthodox Chris- 
tianity and had close connections to Coptic 
Egypt. Although the Ethiopian Church was 
theologically independent, its patriarch used to 
be an Egyptian, sent by the Coptic patriarch in 
Alexandria. 

The Classical Ethiopian language Go‘oz con- 
tinued to survive as the literary and liturgical 
language of the Ethiopian Church. After the 
rise of the Solomonic dynasty in the 13th cen- 
tury, cultural activities increased, contacts with 
Egypt were intensified, and many Arab monks, 
craftsmen, and merchants came to Ethiopia. 
The Arabic language became the medium of 
communication of the Ethiopian Christian rul- 
ers with their Arab neighbors. 

The lasting Arabic linguistic influence on Ethi- 
opian languages of that time can be observed in 
the literature. The first attested contact between 
Arabic and Ethiopian languages falls in that 
period. Many theological works of the Ethio- 
pian Orthodox Church were translated from 
Arabic into Goa‘sz. In addition to works with 
religious content, many historical and hagio- 
graphical treatises were translated as well. In 
the process of translation, this literary variety 
of Go‘az was heavily influenced by Arabic. 
Because Classical Arabic and Ga‘oz have many 
structural similarities, word-by-word transla- 
tions seemed to be the easiest strategy for the 
translators, many of whom were Arabs. 

On the lexical level, this resulted in an in- 
crease of Arabic loanwords; on the syntactic 
level, it led to new morphosyntactic structures 
which were not typical for Ga‘oz and original 
Arabic (cf. Kropp 1986). It is not easy to 
give examples of Arabic loanwords which were 
incorporated into Go‘sz through direct contact, 
because the incorporation must have taken 
place at a time when the language was still 
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spoken, i.e. sometime before the roth century 
C.E. In fact, this has to remain speculative, 
since most Goa‘sz literature was produced after 
the language had died out as a spoken language 
and is based mainly on Arabic literature (Kropp 
1986:315). Leslau (1990:59) supposes that the 
language “incorporated into its vocabulary 
words of the spoken Arabic dialects”, but he 
deals only with the phonetic correspondences 
between the Arabic loanwords in Goa‘oz and 
their Arabic etyma. The extensive list of Arabic 
loanwords at the end of Leslau’s (1990) article 
is structured according to semantic domains 
but does not mention the origin of individual 
words. In his article he even contradicts himself 
by saying that “the Arabic loanwords were 
taken over in the literary language of Geez and 
were not adopted by the spoken language” 
(Leslau 1990:69). Kropp (1986:328) gives 
some examples of loanwords from Christian 
Arabic literature: ba‘ ‘ba [length measure]’, 
hasn ‘fortress’, sahal ‘coast’, (al)-ma‘tazala 
‘secessionist, rebel’. 


3. ISLAMIC LITERATURE AND 
CLASSICAL ARABIC 


The first contact between Ethiopia and 
Islam dates back to the time of the Prophet 
Muhammad, when a number of his followers 
found refuge at the Axumite court in northern 
Ethiopia. However, relatively little is known 
about the early propagation of Islam among 
Ethiopians. It is assumed that Islam was spread 
to the local population by Arabian travelers 
who had crossed the Red Sea, mainly mer- 
chants but also learned men. 

The presence of Islamic statehood in Ethiopia 
beginning in the 9th century C.E. indicates 
an early use of Arabic in Ethiopia. There are, 
however, few written sources from that period. 
In Eastern Shoa, the region neighboring the 
Christian kingdom to the southeast, Arabic 
inscriptions on ruins of a mosque give the 
year 171 A.H. as the date of its construction 
(Hawwatoota Godina Oromiyaa 2000:16). 

The first Muslim state in Ethiopia was the 
Sultanate of Shoa, founded in the year 896 C.E. 
by the Maxzumi dynasty. An Arabic document 
gives some historical accounts of that sultanate 
(Cerulli 1941). In the following centuries, more 
Muslim states emerged in the east and south of 


Shoa (Braukamper 2004). In 1285 C.E. Yifat 
(or Awfat), which was ruled by the Walasma‘ 
(or Walasma‘) dynasty (cf. Wagner 1976), 
attacked Shoa and ousted its Maxzimi ruler. 
Subsequently, Yifat became the most powerful 
Islamic state in Ethiopia by conquering neigh- 
boring Islamic principalities. After years of 
fierce wars with the Christian kingdom, Yifat 
was defeated in 1415 C.E., and the Walasma‘ 
rulers moved to the east and made the city of 
Harar the new capital of their kingdom, now 
called Adal. With the exception of Harar, most 
of the Islamic principalities in southern and 
eastern Ethiopia disappeared during a devastat- 
ing war in the 16th century between the Chris- 
tian kingdom and Adal and the subsequent 
Oromo migration. As a result, all the Islamic 
entities of southern and eastern Ethiopia were 
extinguished or dramatically reduced. With our 
current state of knowledge, it is impossible to 
draw any conclusions about the knowledge of 
Arabic among the population of these territo- 
ries prior to these events. 

Harar, however, remained a major center 
of Muslim scholarship in Ethiopia. Being the 
language of Islam, Arabic was used in religious 
teaching, liturgy, and administration. But it 
also functioned as a literary language in a wider 
sense. The bookbinding tradition, which was 
remarkably sophisticated, illustrates the appre- 
ciation of literature by Harar’s population. 

The Arabic literature found in Ethiopia can 
be classified into two types: works originally 
composed by Arab authors and works written 
by indigenous scholars. The level of compe- 
tence in Classical Arabic can be measured by 
the various genres of Arabic literature imported 
to Harar. This imported Arabic literature com- 
prises “a fair number of standard works by 
Arab authors as well as some of the classics 
of Arabic religious poetry and pious literature, 
such as Ibn Malik’s ’A/fiyya, Ibn Hajar’s Tubfa, 
Busiri’s Burda and Hamziyya and Jazili’s 
Dal@il al-xayrat” (Drewes 1976:174). 

Most of the known and documented indig- 
enous literary Arabic works were written in 
Harar. Two authors from the 18th century 
were ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Amir HaSim and Hamid 
ibn al-Faqih Siddiq al-Harari al-Himyari (cf. 
Brunschvig 1974). A large number of manu- 
scripts from Harar were collected and docu- 
mented by European scholars (cf. Drewes 1983; 
Wagner 1997). 
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The life of the most important saint of Harar, 
Sayx °Abadir ‘Umar ar-Rida, who came to 
Harar from the Hijaz in the early 13th century, 
is described in a r9th-century manuscript Fath 
madina Harar al-‘ulya ft sirat al-mujtahidin 
al~awliya@ (Wagner 1978). Furthermore, the 
indigenous Arabic literature comprises mainly 
genealogies of the Harari rulers from the 13th 
century until the late roth century (Wagner 
1973, 1974a, 1974b, 1991) and songs com- 
posed in praise of the Prophet as well as local 
saints (Wagner 1975). 

In the 18th century, centers of Islamic schol- 
arship were also established in the eastern part 
of Wallo. This region was in direct contact with 
neighboring Yifat and was probably Islamized 
during the same period. In the 18th century, the 
Qadiriyya sufi order, having been introduced in 
Wallo from Harar, played a crucial role in the 
establishment of Islamic centers (cf. Hussein 
1988, 2001). These centers of learning were 
founded by pious individuals and supported by 
local dynasties. Most of them were located in 
the narrow lowland area between the highland 
in the west and the desert in the east. Impor- 
tant locations were Anna in Rayya (north- 
ern Wallo), Dana in Yajju, and Gaddo and 
Shonke in Dawwe (in southern Wa4llo). Some of 
the most influential scholars from Wallo were 
Mufti Dawid (late 18th century) from Gaddo, 
Sayx Muhammad al’Anni from Anna and 
Sayx Ahmad b. ’Adam from Dana (both late 
roth century), and Sayx Jawhar ibn Haydar 
(early 20th century) from Shonke. They taught 
various fields of Islamic learning and played a 
crucial role in the revival of Islam in that region 
of Ethiopia. Furthermore, the scholarly reputa- 
tion of the ‘ulama@ from Wallo was such that 
students from other Muslim regions, like Gur- 
age in central Ethiopia and Jimma in the south- 
west, came to Wallo for higher education. 

Many of the Wallo scholars had studied in 
the Hijaz and Yemen. When they returned to 
Ethiopia, they brought Arabic literature of vari- 
ous genres to Ethiopia. As in Harar, they cop- 
ied these books for educational purposes. Mufti 
Dawid from Dawwe, for example, produced 
many copies of well-known books, which today 
can only be found in private collections. But in 
addition to this, Wallo scholars composed a 
large number of works in Classical Arabic. This 
literature still remains to be studied. It com- 


prises mainly songs and poems in praise of the 
Prophet, sung during mawlid celebrations. 


4. ISLAMIC LITERATURE: AJAM 


Though nominally Muslim, the majority of the 
population did not know very much about the 
basic tenets of their faith. The need to teach 
and inform the population in its own language 
was an important concern of the local ‘ulama’. 
This was their motivation to compose and 
write works in Ethiopian languages. Except 
for the case of Harari (cf. Wagner 1983a), this 
Islamic literature in Ethiopian languages re- 
mains virtually unnoticed. There are works at 
least in the languages Amharic (cf. Pankhurst 
1994), Argobba, Oromo, and Salte (Wagner 
1983b). Literature in other Ethiopian languages 
may also exist (in Afar, Tigrinya, and others). 
This literature is called ajam in Amharic and 
is written in the Arabic writing system. In 
Ethiopia, knowledge of this literature and par- 
ticularly the application of Arabic script to 
Ethiopian languages is almost nonexistent. 
Amharic, the official language of Ethiopia, is 
usually written with the Ethiopic writing system. 
However, this script was always regarded as 
a Christian script and therefore unacceptable 
to Muslim scholars, whose primary literary 
language was Arabic. Arabic was the familiar 
writing system for the authors of the ajdm 
literary works. 

Some phonological similarities between 
Ethio-Semitic (Amharic, Harari, Salte) and 
Cushitic languages (Oromo) on the one hand 
and Arabic on the other hand facilitated the 
application of the Arabic script to Ethiopian 
languages. Ejective stops, characteristic for the 
Ethiopian linguistic area, are represented in 
Arabic script by etymologically corresponding 
signs: q (IPA: k’) by 4 and ¢ (IPA: t) by b. 
Only a few consonants do not exist in Arabic 
and had to be represented by modified letters 
(Wetter, forthcoming). For Amharic these are 
the consonants ¢, ¢, Z, g, and #, and for Oromo 
the implosive d. 

Table 1 shows the modified Arabic signs used 
in Amharic, Argobba, Oromo, and Salte ajam. 
The consonants # and g have two regional 
variations. The fourth column contains a 
description of every modified sign. 
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Table 1. Modified letters in Arabic script for Ethiopian languages 





Ethiopian IPA Ajam Description 
consonant representation representation 
¢ t] oe 4 points above sin 
é tf? & 3 points above or under ta’ 
Zz 3 4 3 points above ra’ 
g g zor 3) 3 points above kaf or under ha’ 
A n srs 3 points under ya or nun + ya’ 
implosive d df 3 3 points above dal 


Most of the ajaém works in Amharic are com- 
posed in various forms of rhyme. The content 
of these poems is usually religious (for the 
content of ajam poetry see Pankhurst 1994). 
This is also the reason why the texts contain 
more Arabic loanwords than does the spoken 
language. One of the most important authors 
of Amharic ajaém was the scholar Talha Ja‘far 
from Argobba in eastern Wallo, whose works 
still await scientific documentation (cf. Hussein 
1989). 

While this literature is more traditional, there 
evolved a modern Islamic literature consisting 
mostly of theological works translated from 
Arabic into Amharic and Oromo. An Arabic 
newspaper (al-‘Alam) has been published by 
the government since 1942 (Hussein 1994). 
After 1991, when the Socialist government fell, 
Islamic newspapers and magazines started to 
appear. 


5. LEXICAL INFLUENCES 


The most significant influence of Arabic on 
Ethiopian languages can be observed on the 
lexical level. Many Ethiopian languages have a 
considerable percentage of Arabic loanwords. 
The incorporation of Arabic loanwords took 
place in different periods and from different 
sources. There are differences in number and 
type of Arabic loanwords according to religious 
orientation of the respective speaker commu- 
nity. This is the case of Amharic in particular, 
with Christian and Muslim speaker groups. 
An additional distinction is the way loan- 
words found their way into the various Ethio- 
pian languages. Some Arabic loanwords may 


have been incorporated into Ga‘oz through 
language contact with spoken varieties of Ara- 
bic before Ga‘oz died out as a spoken language 
around the roth century. However, many loan- 
words were incorporated during the translation 
of Christian Arabic literary works, when Go‘oz 
was merely a literary language. In many cases, 
one Arabic loanword can be found in many 
Ethiopian languages, making it difficult to draw 
conclusions about the way these specific loan- 
words were incorporated into the individual 
languages. Some of the loanwords belonging 
to the more literary language doubtlessly found 
their way subsequently from Go‘sz into other 
languages of Christian Ethiopia, e.g. Amharic 
and Tigrinya. 

A higher number of Arabic loanwords can be 
observed in languages spoken by Muslim popu- 
lations. These languages are Harari, the lan- 
guages of Harar, Afar, and Somali, and a num- 
ber of Gurage languages like Salte, Argobba, and 
Oromo, but also regional varieties of Amharic, 
which are spoken in the predominantly Muslim 
areas of Wallo. As expected, many of the Ara- 
bic loanwords in these languages are semanti- 
cally connected to a religious context. But there 
are also many words derived from Arabic that 
belong to daily life. 

As examples of Arabic loanwords in the 
living languages, the following Argobba words 
may be cited: 


[Saruz] ‘groom’ < Arabic ‘aruz 
[dzism] ‘body’ < Arabic jism 
[dgahil] ‘illiterate’ < Arabic jahil 
[sobbir] ‘patience’ < Arabic sabr 
[sobiy] ‘small child’ < Arabic sabiyy 
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[tefziya] ‘mourning’? < Arabic ta‘ziya 

[?ahir] ‘clean’ < Arabic tahir 

[xaddem] ‘to serve’ < Arabic xadama 

[xettew] ‘to write’ < Arabic xatt ‘script’ 

[zeyyer] ‘to pay < Arabic ziydra ‘visit’ 
respect’ 


These loanwords occur mostly in such domains 
as religion, scholarship, social relations, and 
law, among Muslim populations like the 
Argobba, Muslim Amharic speakers, Harari, 
and Salta, but also in Cushitic languages like 
Afar, Oromo, and Somali. Leslau (1990:9) 
assumes that Arabic loanwords in spoken 
Ethiopian languages “were taken from a spoken 
language and not from classical Arabic” as in 
Go‘oz, but some of the loanwords in the Muslim 
areas must have had their origin in the written 
Arabic that Islamic scholars used to read. 

The phonological integration of Arabic 
loanwords in Ethiopian languages depends 
on the structure of the language concerned. 
Some languages or varieties, for example, have 
pharyngeal consonants, while some do not, 
e.g. Argobba du‘a and Amharic dw’a ‘special 
prayer’. Arabic consonants that do not exist in 
Ethiopian languages are usually represented by 
consonants with similar place of pronunciation 
and articulation (see also Leslau 1990:9), as in 
the following: 


Arabic Amharic 

P/ zero or /’/ 

If zero or /?/ 

/d/ /2/ 

/d/ /d/, /t’/ 

/g/ /k?/, 1k?*/ 

/h/ /h/ 

/x/ /k/, /k*/, but also /x/ among Muslim 
Amharic speakers 

/q/ /?/, 1k?*/ 

/s/ /s/, /s*/ 

/t/ Iv/ 


Arabic loanwords are incorporated into the 
morphological system of the Ethiopian language 
concerned. In Amharic, many verbs of Arabic 
origin seem to be derived from Arabic nouns, 
e.g. zdyydrd ‘to pay respect’ < Arabic ziydra 
‘visit’, rather than from zdra ‘to visit’. In the 
case of other verbs the origin is not so clear, 
e.g., the verb kdttabd ‘to write’ could have 
either a verbal or a nominal origin. The verbs 


take the Amharic morphological structure 
C1aC2C24C3- (perfective), -CraC2C3- (imper- 
fective), and their derived forms are like those 
of any other Amharic verb, e.g. takdattabd ‘to 
be written’. Sometimes Arabic plural forms are 
interpreted as singular and take an Amharic 
plural suffix -o€é, e.g. mdla’ik-océu ‘his angels’ 
(< Arabic mald’ika ‘angels [pl.]’). 

The case of Amharic in particular shows that 
speakers of Amharic living in Muslim areas tend 
to use Arabic loanwords even when there is an 
adequate Amharic term available. Sometimes 
entire Arabic phrases are mixed with Amharic 
syntax. This has given rise to a new idiom 
(Drewes 1976:194), a variety based on religious 
orientation that has some characteristics of a 
mixed language. The following lines by She 
Bashir Umar from Dallamale in Warra Babbo 
are an example of Amharic ajdm poetry: 


yammisa ya’iman yaslamannan nagar 

lak’Grraw takatb’all bannaw annadgaggdar 

‘the one who wants [to know about] the matter 
of faith and Islam 

for the one who reads it it has been written in 
our language’ 


Arabic loanwords in this fragment include 
lak’arraw (k’Grra) ‘he read, recited’ < Arabic 
gara’a; takdtb’all (takdattabd) ‘it was written’ < 
Arabic kitab or kataba. 
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(Johannes Gutenberg-University of Mainz) 


Ethiopic Loanwords 


Ethiopic loanwords in Arabic may derive from 
Classical Ethiopic, a South Semitic language, 
attested since the 3rd century C.E., or from related 
dialects. The question of Ethiopic loanwords in 
Arabic is complex. Contrary to, for instance, > 
Greek or > Persian loanwords, Ethiopic loans 
are not usually revealed by their phonological 
and morphological shape, so numerous criteria 
are necessary to determine whether a given word 
is an Ethiopic loan in Arabic, or vice versa, or of 
common Semitic stock. These criteria include the 
lexical isolation and attestation of a root, and 
its semantic development. In most cases, extra- 
linguistic factors have to be taken into account, 
such as the chronology of attestation or the 
historical background (Weninger 2004). 
Probably a number of words common to 
Arabic and Ethiopic, which were earlier clas- 
sified as Ethiopic loans in Arabic, are in fact 
originally from Sabaic, and were absorbed by 
both Arabic and Ethiopic. After all, Saba and 
its South Arabian rivals Qataban, Hadramawt, 
and Himyar had formed the dominant culture 
of the region many centuries earlier than the 
rise of the Aksumite Empire in Ethiopia in 
the first centuries C.E. and the rise of Islam in 
the 7th century C.E. Néldeke (1910:51), for 
example, classified xawxa ‘niche, window’ as a 
derivation of Ethiopic dodt ‘door, opening in a 
wall’. But the Sabaic word dd (probably *dod), 
with a comparable meaning, is attested much 
earlier (Ja 552/3, 4th or 3rd century B.C.E.). 
It thus probably derives from a Sabaic word 
which was taken over by both languages. 
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Through trade relations and Ethiopian slaves, 
Ethiopic words denoting cultural items reached 
Central and North Arabia, for instance the 
following: jilbab ‘garment, gown; shirt’, prob- 
ably a loan from Ethiopic galbab ‘covering, 
veil, wrapper’ (cf. Ethiopic galbaba ‘to cover’, 
Noldeke 1910:53); wagf ‘bracelet’? < Ethiopic 
wagqf ‘bracelet’ (Néldeke 19 10:53); kabar ‘drum, 
kettle-drum’ < Ethiopic kabaro ‘drum, timbrel’ 
(Néldeke 1910:56). A possible candidate for this 
class of words is also gdarura ‘bottle [of glass]’, 
a secondary singular, derived from reanalysis 
of Ethiopic g”arir ‘cold, frozen’ as a broken 
Arabic plural gawdrir, and then augmented 
with ta marbuta (Spitaler 1998:167-168). 

The most important group of Ethiopic loans 
came to Arabia during the first Hijra, when in 
615 a group of early Muslims, not protected 
by tribal law from the hatred of their fellow 
Meccans, made their way to the court of the 
Christian king of Aksum in Northern Ethiopia 
to seek asylum, returning as late as 7/628 
to Medina and bringing with them various 
lexical terms. Most remarkable are words 
from the sphere of religion like mushaf (var. 
mashaf) ‘book [especially copy of the Ouran] 
< Ethiopic mashaf ‘[any kind of] book’; minbar 
‘pulpit’ < Ethiopic manbar ‘seat, chair, high 
place, throne’ (cf. the verb nabara ‘to sit’, 
not attested in Arabic); bawdriyun ‘apostles’ 
< Ethiopic bawdrayd ‘traveler, messenger, 
apostle (cf. the Ethiopic verb bra ‘to walk’, not 
attested in Arabic); and fatir ‘creator’, 
developed under Ethiopic influence and based 
on Ethiopic fatdri ‘creator’. Derived from 
fatir are fatara ‘to create’ and fitra ‘creation’ 
(Jeffery 1938:221). Among this group should 
be mentioned some hapax legomena, such as 
al-jibt (Q. 4/51) ‘idol, worship of idols’ < 
Ethiopic ’amdlakta gabt ‘new gods’ (Deut. 32, 
17; cf. Hebbo 1984:74-75), a much-disputed 
word in Arabic philology. Another famous 
example is ma@ida ‘table [brought down by 
Jesus for His disciples]’. Although its ultimate 
origin is obscure (but cf. Kropp 2003), its 
direct source is Ethiopic md’add ‘[the Lord’s] 
table’ (N6ldeke 1910:54). Needless to say, the 
status of a loan is in some cases disputable. 
rajim, for example, with the meaning ‘cursed’ 
as an epithet of Satan, could be influenced 
by Ethiopic ragum ‘cursed’ (Néldeke 1910:25, 
47). rajama is supposed to mean originally 
‘to stone’. However, the old hajj-custom of 


‘stoning Satan’ at al-Mina is an argument for 
the original Arabic meaning ‘stoned’ (Hebbo 
1984:135). The verb ndfaqa ‘to be a hypocrite, 
to behave hypocritically’ and the mundfiqun 
‘hypocrites’, an important concept in Quranic 
and early Islamic reasoning, were for a long 
time seen as an Ethiopic loanword from 
mandafaq ‘hypocrite, heretic’ (Néldeke 19 10:48- 
49; Jeffery 1938:272; Hebbo 1984:3 56-360). 
But a close analysis of the Ethiopic and Arabic 
material by Brockett (1993:562) has seriously 
challenged this view. 

While some Ethiopic loanwords took root in 
the Arabic language and became integral parts 
of the ordinary language (e.g. minbar), others 
became through their usage in the Ouran 
topics of constant philological and exegetical 
debate (e.g. jibt). 

After the 7th century the importance of 
Ethiopia diminished in relation to the Islamic 
lands, so that it is unlikely that further Ethiopic 
words were borrowed by varieties of Arabic. 
The process was reversed: this was the time 
when many Arabic words were borrowed by 
> Ethiopic languages (Leslau 1990). 
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Ethnicity and Language 


Among the various identifying characteristics 
of ethnic groups, such as ancestry, religion, and 
territory, language is often considered the most 
prominent. This entry focuses on the extent to 
which Arabic itself serves as a unifying identity 
symbol, and then looks at the significance of 
language variation for some of the minority 
ethnic groups within the Arab world. Such 
groups may relate to language in a variety of 
ways, and distinctions based on language do 
not always correlate with those based on other 
criteria. 

Before the movement of the Arabs out of 
Arabia and across the Levant, Mesopotamia, 
and North Africa, the area now called the 
Arab world had hosted many other cultures, 
including the Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyr- 
ians, Phoenicians, Ancient Egyptians, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans. Before the arrival of 
Islam, it had seen the birth of Judaism and 
Christianity. The legacies of these pre-Islamic 
peoples and cultures did not all simply disappear 
with the advent of the Muslim Arabs. If the 
Arab invasions are viewed as a flood arising in 
Arabia and engulfing the regions from Spain 
to the Indus, then in parts of these regions the 
floodwaters bearing Arabic and Islam seem to 
have entirely submerged what was there before, 
while other parts were not covered at all, 
forming islands. In still other places there was a 
mingling of the floodwaters with lakes or rivers 
already present, so that the boundaries between 
the two became fluid. Finally, in some places 
the floodwaters eventually receded so that lands 
once under water re-emerged, possibly showing 
residual effects of the flood. Some peoples of 
the region resisted the forces of Arabicization, 
Islamicization, or both; even among those who 
underwent both these processes, this was not 
always accompanied by a total abandonment 
of their earlier culture. Thus, there are still 
pockets across the Arab world using languages 
other than Arabic and practicing religions 
other than Islam, and there are still groups 
convinced that their ancestors belonged to a 
people different from those of their neighbors. 
The extent to which the various groups assert 
their distinctiveness may vary over time and 
in relation to circumstances, and individuals 
may also feel allegiance to more than one 
group, so that it may be necessary to recognize 


overlapping identities rather than ones that are 
wholly incompatible. Our concern here is with 
the relevance of language to these identities. 
Theorists have spent much energy on dev- 
eloping definitions of ethnicity, which is an 
analytic concept used to describe the bonds 
which lead certain people to identify themselves 
as a group. It is generally agreed that ethnic 
identity is based on some kind of ancestral 
link — what Fishman (1977:17) has designated as 
paternity as opposed to patrimony: “Ethnicity 
is, in part, but at its core, experienced as 
an inherited constellation acquired from one’s 
parents as they acquired it from theirs, and so 
on back further and further, ad infinitum”. Yet 
according to Fishman, this does not exclude 
the possibility that certain individuals in certain 
circumstances may be considered to acquire 
or lose an ethnicity. It seems important to 
recognize that the characteristics defining the 
group need not all be objectively verifiable ones; 
self-ascription may be important. As Edwards 
(1985:10) notes, the group’s boundary “can 
be sustained by shared objective characteristics 
(language, religion, etc.) or by more subjective 
contributions to a sense of ‘groupness’, or 
by some combination of both”. Moreover, 
as Barth (1969) argues, the actual content 
of a group, such as its use of a particular 
language, customs, and traditions, may change 
over time, yet its separate identity may be 
preserved provided the boundaries remain 
clear. As for the distinction between ethnicity 
and nationalism, the two are often considered 
as points on a continuum, while suggestions 
about what distinguishes the latter from the 
former have invoked notions such as degree of 
self-awareness, organization, mobilization, or 
ideologization (see, for instance, Connor 1978; 
Edwards 1985; Fasold 1984; Paulston 1994). 
Certain components are consistently evoked 
as important defining or identifying char- 
acteristics of ethnic groups. These include 
ancestry, language, religion, territory, shared 
values, and other traditions, such as specific 
occupations. However, many scholars agree 
that the content of a particular ethnicity is some- 
thing malleable: an ethnic group may survive 
intact despite losing its ancestral territory, 
abandoning its original language, and changing 
its religion. Differing views have been adopted 
on the importance of language to ethnic iden- 
tity. Fishman (1977:25) describes language as 
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“the quintessential symbol”, which functions 
as “the recorder of paternity, the expresser of 
patrimony and the carrier of phenomenology”. 
Lieberson (1981:4—5) notes that a difference of 
language typically signals a difference of ethnic 
group, insisting that “the overlap between ethnic 
and linguistic boundaries... is often only partial 
but never random”, and describes language 
as “an important shield against assimilation”. 
Some imply that language is more essential for 
nationhood than for ethnicity. Thus, Fasold 
(1984:4) suggests that the extent to which a 
group maintains its language rather than aban- 
doning it may be taken as “an indicator of 
nationality versus simple ethnicity”. Kedourie 
(1961:68) feels that “a group speaking the 
same language is a nation”, whereas Weber 
(1948:172-173) takes quite the opposite view, 
claiming that a common language is neither a 
sufficient nor a necessary condition for nation- 
hood. Ross (1979), while taking the position 
that language is the most powerful single symbol 
of ethnicity, emphasizes that the relationship of 
a group to its language is not static, but may 
change over time. 

Across the Arab world, many groups are 
commonly identified by reference to their dis- 
tinctive languages. These include groups such 
as the Kurds, Berbers, Assyrians, Armenians, 
Circassians, Nobiin, and Turkmens, at least some 
of whose members continue to use the traditional 
language in everyday life. However, ability to 
speak the language may not be a necessary 
condition for being recognized as part of the 
group. Individuals whose families have undergone 
a process of > language shift, possibly quite some 
time ago, may still identify with a language they 
cannot not speak on a symbolic level. In other 
cases, such as that of Hebrew among some Jewish 
communities or Coptic among the Egyptian 
Copts, a language may retain significance among 
those who cannot speak it because of its role as a 
liturgical language. 

Religion is a crucial distinguishing feature for 
Christian communities such as the Maronites, 
Copts, Assyrians, and Armenians, which lay 
claim to ethnic distinctiveness, and also for 
sects such as the Druze and Alawis. However, 
the divisions drawn on linguistic lines do not 
entirely correlate with religious ones. There are, 
for instance, Aramaic-speaking Muslims (and 
there were until recently Aramaic-speaking Jews) 
in Syria, and Berber-speaking Jews in Morocco, 


not to mention the large numbers of Arabic- 
speaking Christians. Maila (1998) points out 
that many Middle Eastern Christians identify 
themselves solidly as Arabs, considering religion 
to be a personal issue rather than a marker of 
group identity; Christian Palestinians would 
seem to be a good example of this position. 
Religious divisions may also split what is felt 
to be a single ethnic group, as in the case of 
the Assyrians of Iraq, who are divided between 
the Nestorian and Chaldean churches. Nisan 
(1996) suggests that a distinctive religion may 
actually encourage language shift, noting that 
communities not distinguished by a separate 
religion, such as the Kurds and the Berbers, 
have preserved their language, whereas those 
with a separate religious identity were more 
ready to adopt Arabic. 

As for ancestry, some groups lay considerable 
stress on claiming descent from a tribe or 
civilization different from that of their neigh- 
bors. In some cases, the distinction seems 
uncontroversial, as for the Armenians and Cir- 
cassians, known to have migrated to the region 
from a homeland elsewhere, and also along the 
fringes of the Arab world in states like Sudan 
and Mauritania, where the tribes of the south 
are clearly distinguishable from those of the 
north. In others, it is much less clear. Some 
Copts, for instance, insist on their descent from 
the Ancient Egyptians rather than the Arabs, 
and some Maronites claim to be descendants of 
the Phoenicians rather than Arabs. Yet Fargues 
(1998) argues that the idea that such groups 
descend from ancestors clearly different from 
those of their Muslim neighbors is a myth, since 
the immigrants who moved from Arabia to the 
region were quite simply not numerous enough 
to constitute the ancestors of all the current 
Muslim populations. Instead, he accounts for 
the present demographic situation as the result 
of conversion and intermarriage. Moreover, 
even where different ancestry is historically 
documented, the lack of salient physical differ- 
ences between the original groups may make 
it quite impossible to separate them out. Thus, 
a Moroccan who today thinks of himself as 
an Arab may have ancestors of Berber or 
Iberian stock. On the other hand, there are 
also cases where a group appearing to be 
racially distinctive plays down this aspect of 
its identity. Thus, certain black tribes in Sudan 
choose to identify themselves as Arabs, as do 
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Moroccans of apparently Sub-Saharan ancestry 
whose ancestors arrived in the region via the 
slave trade. Such cases illustrate the extent to 
which self-ascription may be more important in 
upholding the boundaries between ethnic groups 
than scientifically verifiable characteristics. 

Finally, territory is of varying importance 
to the different ethnic groups. Some possess a 
well-defined heartland, whether this is clearly 
localized, as with the Maronites in Mount 
Lebanon, or spread across several national 
territories, as in the case of Kurdistan, which 
spans Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Syria. Others 
have been displaced from their ancestral lands, 
and may have reassembled in a new region, as 
in the case of the Armenians in Lebanon, or 
remain dispersed, as with the Circassians, spread 
through Jordan, Syria, and Iraq. The Jews were 
of course dispersed for centuries, and small 
groups still remain in the Arab world outside 
Israel. It is interesting to note that, among those 
now gathered together in Israel, further layers 
of identity relating to their previous homelands 
have become apparent; despite official policies 
encouraging assimilation, some groups, such 
as the Jews of Moroccan, Yemeni, and Iranian 
origin, have nurtured separate ethnic identities 
relating to these places of origin (Eickelman 
1998). A final case is that of the Berber peoples 
of North Africa, who, though linked through 
language and ancestry, exist in a number of 
quite separate pockets from Morocco to Egypt, 
with no clearly overarching ethnic consciousness 
linking the various groups together. 

It is also worth noting that among those who 
have emigrated from the Arab world, people who 
might have felt divided by language, religion, 
ancestry, or territory at home may come to feel 
bound together by a very broad shared regional 
origin. For instance, while the earliest wave of 
immigrants from the Middle East to the Unites 
States tended to identify themselves as Syrians 
or Lebanese rather than Arabs (M. Suleiman 
1999), there is apparently today a growing 
trend for people originating from the region 
to lay claim to an Arab identity. The 2000 
census showed a 62 percent increase in the 
numbers identifying themselves as Arab rather 
than by national origin (Clemetson 2004). Yet, 
those who choose to describe themselves as 
Arab Americans may be Muslim or Christian, 
and may or may not speak Arabic (> Latin 
America, > North America). 


Even from this brief survey it can be seen 
that, while language is certainly one component 
contributing to ethnic divisions in the Arab 
world, it may interact with other components 
of identity in various ways. Although the scope 
of this entry does not allow even a cursory 
look at each of the many ethnic groups already 
mentioned, it is still possible to consider in a 
little more detail a few cases which, while not 
necessarily representative, present contrasting 
profiles. 

It may first of all be worth looking at the 
label ‘Arab’ itself. Some scholars tend to use the 
term ‘ethnicity’ only when discussing minority 
groups. Bates and Rassam (2000) suggest that 
it is not useful to refer to Arabs in the Middle 
East as an ethnic group, though a subgroup 
of Arabs living among Persian speakers could 
be so labeled. However, it is unnecessary to 
narrow the term’s application in this way. In 
fact, Arab identity might be taken almost as 
a prototype example of an identity defined 
mainly through language. From the beginnings 
of Islam, the > Arabs identified themselves 
on the basis of their language and contrasted 
themselves with the ‘ajam, who spoke other 
languages (Hourani 1983). Indeed, Malik cites 
a hadit to the effect that anyone who speaks 
Arabic is an Arab, while the jurist a3-Safi, in 
maintaining that a Muslim could become an 
Arab by learning Arabic, implied that language 
took priority over descent in this respect 
(Y. Suleiman 2003:64). Since then, many pro- 
minent Arab thinkers, notably Sati‘ al-Husri 
(who himself spoke Turkish before learning 
Arabic), have insisted on the crucial role of 
the Arabic language in defining the Arabs as 
a people. To outsiders, the language might not 
seem such a clearly unifying factor; in fact, the 
dialects of Arabic spoken by, say, an illiterate 
Moroccan and his Yemeni counterpart are so 
different that they may find considerable difficulty 
in understanding each other. The real link is 
rather made through Classical Arabic, which is a 
strong symbol of identity even for people unable 
to speak or understand it (— ‘arabiyya). 

Nowadays, the symbolic value of Arabic 
tends to be very closely associated with Islam. 
The prototype Arab has long been assumed 
to be a Muslim. Yet, the link between Arabic 
and Islam has not always been felt to be 
so exclusive. In al-Andalus, Arabic was the 
native language of Jews as well as Muslims, 
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and Classical Arabic was the written medium 
for Muslim, Jewish, and Christian scholars. 
More remarkably, the Mozarab Christians 
maintained written Arabic as a symbol of their 
distinctive identity for two centuries after the 
Reconquista, while they were under Christian 
rule. Ferrando (2000:69) reports on this rather 
remarkable “role of Arabic in sustaining and 
strengthening a non-Islamic identity”. 

Contemporary ethnic allegiances of non- 
Muslim speakers of Arabic are varied. Some 
wholeheartedly assert their own Arabness, as 
in the case of some Moroccan Jews or Lebanese 
Christians, while others make considerable 
efforts to distance themselves from the Arabs 
by claiming separate descent, as in the case of 
some Maronites. Still others are able to view 
themselves as possessing a dual identity. Amin 
Maalouf (1998:24), of Christian Lebanese 
origin, remarks that as an Arabic speaker he 
can identify with all other Arabic speakers, 
and as a Christian with all other Christians, so 
that the combination of these two elements of 
his identity allows him to identify with half the 
human race. 

The Arabic linguistic criterion does not nec- 
essarily correlate with common descent, as 
illustrated by the varied make-up of the Arabic- 
speaking peoples of North Africa. There are 
also groups who identify themselves as Arabs 
by descent, yet are unable to speak Arabic at all. 
Many Arab Americans of course come into this 
category, while Kieffer (2000) reports on the 
Persian-speaking Arabs of Afghanistan, who 
have maintained neither the Arabic language 
nor distinctive traditions, clothes or way of life, 
yet, insist on their distinctive ethnic status as 
descendants of the Prophet. 

In fact, then, while much has been made of 
the role of Arabic as the cement holding Arabs 
together, it should be recognized that the use of 
Arabic cannot always be considered as either 
a necessary or a sufficient criterion for Arab 
identity. There are Arabic speakers who reject 
categorization as Arabs and self-ascribed Arabs 
whose links with the language are tenuous. 

For minority groups within the Arab world, 
the case of the Assyrians may be considered 
as an example. The traditional heartland of 
this group lies in the mountains of Northern 
Iraq, and there are still about one million 
Assyrians in this region, while others live in 
Syria, Turkey, Lebanon, and Iran. They claim 


descent from the ancient Assyrians, and have 
constituted a minority without a state since the 
fall of Assyria in the seventh century B.C.E. 
The Assyrians have long suffered persecution, 
with the massacre of two-thirds of their number 
in Iraq and Turkey in ro1r5, and a further 
massacre of 3,000 in Iraq in 1933. Under the 
Ba‘ath regime in Iraq, Assyrians had to discard 
their identity and language in order to accede 
to official posts, and in the 1977 census, they 
were obliged to identify themselves as either 
Arabs or Kurds. Unlike the Kurds, they have 
often failed to obtain recognition as an ethnic 
group by outside bodies, such as the Arab 
League, and recently some have expressed fears 
of finding themselves oppressed by the Kurds if 
the latter obtain a greater degree of autonomy 
in postwar Iraq. Since 1991, half of the Assyrian 
population of Iraq has left, and there is now a 
diaspora of four million in the West. 

Despite all these pressures, the Assyrians 
have preserved their distinctiveness. They have 
maintained their language, variously referred 
to as Modern Assyrian, Neo-Syriac, or Neo- 
Aramaic, which has a long written history and 
a highly charged symbolic value as the language 
spoken by Jesus. Their separateness from their 
neighbors has also been upheld through their 
Christian faith, which dates from the rst century 
C.E. According to Lewis (2003), the internal 
divisions between those Assyrians who are 
Nestoriansand those whoare Chaldean Catholics 
have led to some fragmentation of Assyrian 
identity. However, Deniz (2000) shows how, 
under the influence of modernization and mass 
emigration, Assyrian identity has undergone a 
series of transformations. Intellectual Assyrians 
in the West have attempted to downplay 
divisions between the various churches, and 
some now prefer instead to emphasize their 
identification with the civilization of ancient 
Mesopotamia as a unifying element. They 
fiercely defend their claim to distinct ancestry; 
most recently, in October 2001, the Coalition 
of American Assyrians and Maronites lodged an 
official protest at the Arab-American Institute’s 
tendency to refer to them as Arabs, and totally 
rejected this label (AINA 2001). 

The Assyrians thus offer an example of a 
group which, through centuries of shifting 
political and social conditions, loss of land, 
depleted population and exile, has nevertheless 
preserved its distinctive character through 
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both linguistic and religious demarcation from 
other groups. We may compare their status 
with that of the Berbers of North Africa, who 
were settled in the region before the Arab 
invasions. Peoples classified as Berber by virtue 
of their use of a language belonging to this 
family are to be found in Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, Mauritania, Mali, 
and Niger, but they have been cut off from 
one another for so long that, until recently 
at least, no sense of overarching identity 
remained. As Hart (1973:26), among others, 
has noted, “the geographical fractionalization 
of Berber speech areas across the map of North 
Africa has always been a barrier not only to 
linguistic comprehensibility but even more so 
to any concept of ‘Berber nationhood’”. The 
discussion here is confined to the Berbers of 
Morocco, who nowadays prefer to be referred 
to by the name Amazigh (the term ‘Berber’ is 
used here, for clarity’s sake, as the term used 
in earlier research). As the Arabs established 
their rule over North Africa, the Berber tribes 
converted to Islam, and many of them also 
became Arabicized, abandoning their traditional 
language. Many members of the first Arab 
forces to arrive in the Iberian Peninsula were 
of Berber origin, as were two later dynasties 
that ruled al-Andalus, the Almoravids and the 
Almohads (both of whom, interestingly, sought 
to claim Arab lineage for themselves). There 
are no clear racial characteristics distinguishing 
the two groups, and after centuries of shared 
religion and intermarriage, estimates of what 
proportion of Moroccans today are of Berber 
descent vary greatly. While some are content 
to suggest that a majority of Moroccans have 
Berber ancestry, others point out that, given the 
relatively small numbers of the invading Arab 
armies, it is plausible to assume that almost all 
Moroccans have Berber blood. 

Today, then, with no distinct religion and no 
clear signs of distinct ancestry, language would 
seem to be the essential defining characteristic 
of the Berbers, though, as Gellner (1969:13) 
points out, “for all practical purposes, a ‘Ber- 
ber’ is a native Berber speaker who is both 
Muslim and white. Jewish and Negro Berber- 
speaking minorities are sociologically distinct”. 
Apart from these exceptions, it is usually 
taken for granted that families where Berber 
is still spoken are of Berber descent. However, 
it cannot be assumed that those whose first 


language is Arabic are of Arab descent, since 
they may equally well simply descend from 
Berber tribes that have long been Arabicized. 
Nowadays, Berber is still the first language 
used in a number of communities, mainly to 
be found in the remote mountainous regions of 
the Rif and Middle Atlas, the Anti-Atlas, and 
the plain of Souss. The discontinuous nature 
of these speech communities, added to the fact 
that for centuries there was very little writing in 
Berber, has produced three major dialects, with 
less than total intelligibility between them. The 
absence of census questions about knowledge 
of the language means that estimates of the 
number of Moroccans who can speak Berber 
also vary widely, from less than one-sixth to as 
much as one-half of the population. 

Despite French efforts to bring about divisions 
between Arabs and Berbers during the period of 
the French protectorate (1912-1956), through 
the provision of separate education programs 
and recognition of a distinct legal system for 
Berber areas, this deliberate manipulation does 
not seem to have had lasting effects. Several 
researchers who studied Moroccan society in 
the postcolonial period concluded that divi- 
sions along ethnic lines were not particularly 
prominent for the Moroccans themselves. 
Gellner, writing of the linguistic categories of 
Arab and Berber, remarks that “neither has 
ever acted or felt as one unit” (1973:12), and 
insists on the fact that “the Berber sees himself 
as a member of this or that tribe, within an 
Islamically-conceived and permeated world - 
and not as a member of a linguistically defined 
ethnic group, in a world in which Islam is but 
one thing among others”. (1973:13). Likewise, 
Rosen (1973:173) concludes that even the cate- 
gories Arab and Berber are not felt to be 
mutually exclusive, as the French had assumed, 
and that they are “contingent and partial rather 
than complete and pervasive features of each 
man’s social identity”. This view of the fluidity 
of the distinction receives some support from 
a survey of language and identity reported on 
in Davies and Bentahila (1989) and Bentahila 
and Davies (1992) in which 15 percent of the 
Berber-speaking informants actually chose to 
describe themselves as Arabs. This survey also 
suggested that the correlation between group 
identity and language was less than clear. For 
instance, 30 percent of the Berber-speaking 
informants said they considered Arabic rather 
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than Berber to be their own language, and in 
a number of cases Berber speakers referred to 
Arabic as the language of their ancestors even 
though their own parents were monolingual 
speakers of Berber. Such responses may illus- 
trate the powerful symbolic link between 
Arabic and Islam noted earlier. As Muslims, 
Berbers may feel they have a share in the Arab 
heritage, just as the Almoravids and Almohads 
did nine centuries ago. In addition, ro percent 
of those who could not speak Berber chose to 
identify themselves as Berbers; 83 percent of the 
respondents claimed that it was not necessary to 
speak Berber to be a Berber, and interestingly, a 
full 20 percent of Berber speakers said they did 
not wish their children to speak this language. 
Such positions suggest a pragmatic approach to 
the language, retaining it only where it is useful, 
rather than clinging to it as an essential symbol 
of identity. 

As late as 1993, Geertz claimed that Morocco 
is organized “not culturally, or linguistically, 
or racially, or religiously” (1993:12), but 
more in terms of personal relationships than 
in group terms. However, as Crawford (2002) 
emphasizes, there have been changes since the 
studies by Gellner (1973) and Rosen (1973), 
which downplayed the Arab-Berber distinction. 
For ordinary unmobilized citizens, the bound- 
ary between Berber and Arab may still seem 
relatively unimportant compared to divisions 
based on tribal, kinship, or occupational links, 
and bonds of shared nationality and religion, 
but over the past three decades activist groups 
seeking to protect and promote Berber language 
and culture have become more prominent. This 
more conscious, militant assertion of ethnicity 
did not spring directly from the rural populations 
who still use the language in everyday life, 
but has been largely the work of urbanized 
intellectuals (including some whose families had 
already abandoned the use of Berber in the 
home). Groups based outside Morocco were 
particularly prominent in the 1980s and 1990s, 
and links with Berber-speaking communities in 
other parts of North Africa have been developed 
through the internet (Almasude 1999). In 
2000, a group of intellectuals signed the Berber 
Manifesto, which made a number of requests 
mainly concerned with raising the status of the 
Amazigh language. Significantly, this document 
explicitly states that people “are Amazighe 
thanks to their language not to their race... 


Whoever among them exposes his language 
to loss is doing the same to his Amazighe 
existence”. 

As this ethnic movement has gained impetus, 
the government position has gradually shifted 
from studiously ignoring the Berber heritage 
to increasingly recognizing it. In 1994, King 
Hassan II acknowledged the need for the Berber 
language to be used in schools, and television 
news broadcasts in Berber were introduced. 
In 2001, his successor Mohamed VI set up the 
Royal Institute for Amazigh Culture (IRCAM) 
and announced a program for the introduction 
of Berber into the school curriculum. Inter- 
estingly, the institute has opted to use the 
ancient alphabet, Tifinagh, rather than the 
Arabic or Latin alphabet, a move which can 
be seen as symbolically emphasizing the dis- 
tinctiveness of the language, at the expense 
of practical considerations. Present provisions 
aim at providing teaching of Berber in primary 
schools across the country by 2008. This step 
might look like a decisive reinforcement of 
Berber identity in Morocco. However, it is 
interesting to note that, rather than providing 
teaching in Berber only in the areas where it is 
spoken, which might indeed have emphasized 
the ethnic division, the government has opted 
for teaching the language throughout the 
country and emphasizing the importance of 
Berber culture as part of the heritage of all 
Moroccans. The consequences of these new 
policies remain to be seen, but in fact they 
may not necessarily strengthen the boundaries 
between Arab and Berber. 

The Moroccan Berbers would thus seem 
to represent a case where an ethnic group 
is distinguished by language but in fact not 
by much else, since they are united with the 
majority through religion and even ancestry, if 
we accept that most Moroccans are anyway of 
Berber descent. Even the linguistic distinction 
seems not to have been particularly prominent 
in traditional communities, but it remains to 
be seen how the recent mobilization among 
intellectual activists will develop. 

Finally, it may be helpful to consider the 
case of the Jews, who formerly constituted size- 
able minorities in a number of Arab countries, 
including Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and 
Yemen. The Moroccan Jewish community will 
serve as an example. The Jewish population in 
Morocco numbered some 250,000 in the 1950s 
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(Zafrani 1983), but mass emigration to Israel, 
Europe, and the Americas has now reduced 
numbers to around 3,500. It is composed of two 
distinct components, the Toshabim or native 
Jews, whose ancestors have lived in Morocco 
since pre-Islamic times, and the Sephardic Jews 
whoarrived in Morocco from Iberia following the 
Reconquista. What is striking about this group 
is the traditional absence of a distinguishing 
language. While Hebrew was used solely as a 
liturgical language, the Moroccan Jews have 
traditionally used either Arabic or Berber as 
their home language, depending on locality. 
Close social bonds between Muslims and Jews 
were not unusual in certain communities and 
periods (Rosen 1973; Shokeid 1982; Eickelman 
1998). However, once the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle began operating in Morocco, with 
the opening of schools in Tetouan and Tangier 
in the 186os (Stillman 1979), there began a 
process whereby the Moroccan Jews turned 
more and more towards the use of French. 
Under the French protectorate this trend was 
actively encouraged. El Maleh (1977) describes 
poignantly the painful process whereby the Jews 
were impregnated with French and European 
values and customs, in an attempt to reinforce 
divisions between Jew and Muslim, in the same 
way as the French had attempted to divide 
Berber and Arab. In many Jewish families, there 
has been a shift over two or three generations 
from Arabic to French as the home language 
(Bentahila and Davies 1992). 

This seems a rather unusual case, as it 
involves a minority group, which for centuries 
had preserved its distinctiveness and hard 
boundaries without the support of a distinctive 
language, moving toward what is essentially a 
foreign language in Morocco and one which 
historically has perhaps fewer associations with 
Jewish identity than has Arabic, which was 
after all the language of Jewish scholarship for 
centuries in al-Andalus. It may be tempting 
to see this shift as a kind of symbolic emigra- 
tion on the part of those who did not leave 
Morocco. However, in our survey, the Jews 
questioned insisted on their Moroccan identity, 
with a majority selecting Arabic as the language 
Moroccan Jews ought to speak, yet justifying 
the use of French for its usefulness as a language 
of wider communication; in no age group did 
a majority agree on which language they most 


identified with, and there appeared to be a 
strong conviction that “language is something 
quite separate from identity” (Bentahila and 
Davies 1992:209). 

This brief look at the ways in which lan- 
guage relates to ethnic identity in a number 
of communities within the Arab world may 
lend support to Ross’s (1979:11) claim that 
“language has no single mode of relationship 
to collective identity”. Ross points out that a 
group may abandon use of its original language 
and shift its allegiance to a different one, that 
the language taken as a symbol of identity need 
not be spoken by the members of the group, 
and indeed need not even have been spoken by 
the group’s ancestors. All these possibilities are 
illustrated by the examples discussed above. 
The languages of the various minority groups 
have been left in different circumstances by 
the metaphorical flood invoked earlier. For 
the Assyrians, language, assisted by religious 
distinctions, has remained a landmark which 
was not swamped by the floodwaters. For the 
Berbers, to a greater extent, the language forms 
a layer which was submerged and eroded by 
the spread of Arabic and Islam yet which 
remains perceptible and may yet re-emerge. For 
the Moroccan Jews, on the other hand, a new 
language, French, has come to rest as a relatively 
superficial layer on top of those used in the past 
and now abandoned. The impact of Arabic over 
the whole region has been variable, sometimes 
swamping, sometimes merely trickling over 
other layers. And 13 centuries after the flood of 
Arabic, the situation is still evolving as elements 
settle into place, are eroded, submerged, or re- 
emerge in changing circumstances. 
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Etymology 


Etymology is a linguistic discipline dating from 
Ancient Greece. Plato, for instance, devoted 
his dialogue Kratylos to the explanation of 
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various Greek words. The word etumologia ‘the 
analysis of a word so as to find its origin’ was 
first used at the end of the rst century B.C.E. 
by Strabo (784) and Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
(De compositione verborum 16); the verb étu- 
mologeo ‘I analyze a word and find its origin’ 
is used only by Athenaeus (35C), living in the 
2nd/3rd century C.E. The compound consists of 
the base Jog- known from the names of various 
scientific disciplines (Jdgos ‘word, promise, 
discourse, tale’, logizomai ‘I take into account, 
consider, calculate’). The first component is 
formed from the adjective étumos, -on ‘true, 
sure, real’ (cf. the substantive étumon ‘the 
true literal sense of a word according to its 
origin’, Diodorus I, 11; Athenaeus 571D; and 
the adverb étumos ‘etymologically’, Aristotle, 
de Mundo VI, 19). 

The main purpose of etymology is to explain 
the origin of words. There are two possible 
strategies: (a) internal etymology, limited to one 
language with its lexicon and grammar; and 
(b) external etymology, based on a comparison 
of several related languages, which allows a 
formulation of phonetic and morphological 
correspondences. This procedure consists of 
two steps, called by Otto Dempwolff: (a) the 
inductive phase, in which similar words with 
similar meanings are collected; the most frequent 
sound correspondences may reflect the phonetic 
rules. For their verification, the second step must 
be realized: (b) the deductive phase, in which 
the most probable sound correspondences serve 
to separate the accidental similarities from the 
real lexical correspondences inherited from the 
protolanguage, a common ancestor of the set of 
studied related languages. 

The Arabic grammatical tradition has always 
preferred the approach based on_ internal 
etymology. This is probably the reason why 
up till now there still is no comparative or 
etymological dictionary of Arabic. This is 
rather surprising in view of the general situation 
in Semitic lexicology: more or less complete 
comparative dictionaries have already been 
published for Akkadian, Ugaritic, Phoenician, 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Syriac, Sabaic, Sogotri, 
Ge‘ez, Tigre, Harari, and Gurage. In the early 
Middle Ages the conditions for a develop- 
ment of comparative Semitic lexicology were 
very promising. Sa‘adyah Ga’on (Sa‘adiyya ibn 
Yusuf, 892-942), the head of the Jewish com- 
munity in Babylonia, compiled the Kitab ’usul 


as-si al-‘ibrani ‘Book of the roots of Hebrew 
poetry’, usually referred to by its Hebrew title 
‘Agron ‘Compendium’. It was the first Hebrew 
dictionary, with glosses in Arabic. Yehudah ibn 
Quray, living in Tahort, present-day Algeria, in 
the roth century wrote the book Risdla ‘Treatise, 
Epistle’, in which he compared Biblical Hebrew, 
Mishnaic Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, and other 
languages including, for example, Berber. Ibn 
Barun, living around 1100 C.E. in Saragossa, 
was the author of the Kitab al-muwdzana 
bayna I-luga al-‘ibraniyya wa-l-‘arabiyya ‘Book 
of comparison between the Hebrew and the 
Arabic language’, containing sections devoted 
to the comparative grammar and lexicology of 
Arabic and Hebrew (Schippers 1998:60, 63). 
The contribution of Ibn Qurays in the field of 
comparative grammar and lexicon of Semitic 
languages is comparable to that of Gottfried 
W. Leibniz (1646-1716) in establishing Indo- 
European comparative linguistics. From this 
point of view, the Jewish tradition in the Arabic 
environment had a head start of at least 700 
years compared to the study of the Indo- 
European languages. 

The difference between internal and external 
etymology can be demonstrated by the Arabic 
root ft-n-y: itndni masc., tintani fem., in 
compounds itnd- ‘two’. In the Arabic lexicon 
there is a rich set of derivatives: tiny, pl. ‘atna 
‘second child or foal’, tiny, tun-an, tin-an, 
pl. tinyat ‘governor’ = ‘the second person in 
the kingdom’. The root t-n-y does not stand 
isolated within Semitic. There are cognates in all 
Semitic languages: Akkadian masc./fem. Sindn/ 
Sittan, Eblaic masc. sina (Dombrowski 1994), 
Ugaritic tnm/ttm |[tindmi/tittémi|, Phoenician 
snm [Sanem], late Punic (l)isnim, Hebrew 
Séndyim/séttayim, Arabic itndnil/tintani, Sabaic 
tny/tnty, Qatabanian masc. tnw, all meaning 
‘two’. In the Ethio-Semitic languages the same 
root expresses ‘the next day’ (Ge‘ez sdnay) 
or ‘Monday’ (Tigre sdno, Tigray sdnuy) (cf. 
Russian vtérnik ‘Tuesday’ vs. vtordj ‘second’). 
On the other hand, the seemingly different 
second radical in the numeral ‘two’ in Aramaic 
(*taron/tarton) and Modern South Arabian 
(Mehri_ trob/trit, Hobyot Oro, Oroh/Oarit, 
Harsusi Oard/Oardt, Jibbali Oroh/Orat, Soqotri 
treh/trib) probably has its origin in a rule 
changing the initial cluster *Cn- in *Cr- in 
Aramaic and Modern South Arabian and in 
‘iCn- in Arabic (Testen 1985). The present data 
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may be projected to the Proto-Semitic level, 
where *-d- and *-ay- are the dual markers for 
nominative and oblique respectively, *-at- is 
the feminine marker and *-ni is the determiner, 
not appearing before nouns (Table r). 


Table 1. Proto-Semitic ‘two’ 





nom. acc./gen. 
masc. *tin-a-ni *tin-ay-ni 
fem. *tin-at-d-ni *tin-at-ay-ni 


The Proto-Semitic reconstruction is not the 
final limit. The Egyptian and Berber cognates 
shift the age of this root to the Afro-Asiatic 
(= Hamito-Semitic) level: Egyptian masc./fem. 
snwj/sntj, Coptic Sahidic masc./fem. snau/sante 
with the root vowel *-i- confirmed by the 
cuneiform record Si-na from the Amarna tablets 
ll Berber masc./fem. *sim ~ *Hissin/*sinat, 
attested in Siwa, Ghadames san/-at, Kabyle 
sin/snat, Wargla sin/sent, Ahaggar assin/sdandat, 
Zenaga Sinan/Senanet; Guanche of Tenerife sijn 
‘two’, Gran Canaria smetti [= sinetti] ‘two’. 
In projecting to the Proto-Afro-Asiatic level, 
the starting point should be reconstructed as 
*Cin-(ay-). But even the Afro-Asiatic proto- 
language is not the ultimate limit. If there 
are promising parallels in language families 
that are possibly related to Afro-Asiatic (e.g. 
Indo-European, Kartvelian, Dravidian, Uralic, 
Altaic, all members of the so-called Nostratic 
macro-family), it is legitimate to admit a still 
deeper history of the studied root. In the case 
of Afro-Asiatic *Cin- ‘two’, one could mention 
Kartvelian *¢(w)en- > Swan isgen ‘(an)other’. 
Another example of internal etymology, but 
in the Semitic context, is the word for ‘tear’. 
Arabic pl. dam‘, nomen unitatis dam‘at (Fischer 
1972:§84a), differs from other Semitic forms 
which have the vowel *i in the first syllable: 
Akkadian pl. dimdt-u, du. dimda(-su), Eblaic 
i-ti-ma-a-tum [‘idma‘adtum], Ugaritic dm'‘t, 
pl. ‘udm [‘udma‘at], Hebrew coll. dim‘a, pl. 
dama ‘ot, Jewish Aramaic (Targum, Babylonian) 
dimag‘t-d, West Syriac dem‘ato, Mandaic dima, 
dimibta, Neo-Aramaic of Heretvin dem’a, Mehri 
damat, Harsusi demat, East Jibbali ddam«at, 
Sogotri ‘edmi‘a (Dolgopolsky 1999:20: Proto- 
Semitic *ddma‘-at-, pl. *dama‘-dt-; Militarev 
and Kogan 2000:49: *dim‘-(at-), explaining a 


in the Arabic word as a result of the influence of 
--), This word probably represents a compound 
consisting of two components, (a) ‘blood’ 
and (b) ‘eye’: (a) *dam- > Akkadian damu ~ 
damu(m), ?Eblaic divine name Da-mu, Ugaritic 
dm, Punic edom, Hebrew dam, pl. dam-im, st. 
constr. dam, pl. damé, Old Aramaic dm, Jewish 
Aramaic dam, st. emph. dam-a, West Syriac 
dem, st. emph. dam-6, Mandaic dma, Ma‘lula 
edma, Arabic dam, pl. dima’, dialect (North 
Yemenite) damm, Sabaic dm, Ge‘ez dam, Tigre, 
Tigray, Amhara, Harari, Gurage dam ‘id.’, and 
Mehri dam, Jibbali dihm, Soqotri dim ‘pus’ 
(Dolgopolsky 1999:90; Militarev and Kogan 
2000:47-48); (b) *‘ayn- > Old Akkadian, Old 
Assyrian énu(m), Akkadian inu(m), Eblaic 
a-na-a = gen.-acc. du. [‘ayn-ay(n)], Ugaritic du. 
st. constr. ‘7 [‘éné], du. st. abs. ‘n-m [‘énémal], 
Phoenician du. st. constr. ‘”, Hebrew ‘ayin, 
pl. (< du.) ‘énayim, Old Aramaic du. ‘yny 
‘my eyes’, Biblical Aramaic ‘ayn-in ‘eyes’, 
Jewish Aramaic ‘ayn-9 ~ ‘en-o, Syriac ‘ayn-0, 
Mandaic st. abs. aina, st. constr. ‘in, Maula 
‘ayna, Arabic ‘ayn, Sabaic, Minean ‘yn, Jibbali, 
Sogotri ‘ayn, Mehri, Harsusi ‘ayn, Ge‘ez ‘ayn, 
Tigre ‘an, pl. ‘antat, Tigray ‘ayni, Amhara ayn, 
Argobba en, Gafat ind, Harari, Selti, Zway 
in, Wolane, Soddo in, Chaha, Eza, Muher en, 
Gyeto ayn ‘id.’ (Dolgopolsky 1999:24, 51, 74, 
87; Militarev and Kogan 2000:28-29). A key 
to the solution consists in the Arabic sg./pl. 
opposition in the word dam, pl. dima ‘blood’ 
(cf. pl. nisa’ ‘women’), comparable with Ssafat 
‘lip’, pl. Sifah or ma’ ‘water’, pl. miyah (Fischer 
1972:§72Aa, d). 

This means that the starting point of the word 
‘tear’ could be formed in two ways: (a) *dam- + 
*ayn-, leading to the result attested in Arabic; (b) 
*dima(?) + *ayn-, resulting in the most widespread 
form *dima‘. The loss of the final -ayn- could also 
be explained in two ways: (c) apocope (cf. e.g. 
Eilers 1984-1986); (d) reanalysis of the compound 
*dam‘ayn-/ *dimd‘ayn- in *dam‘-/*dima‘-, plus 
the dual oblique marker and determiner *-ay-nV 
(see above). The metaphor ‘tear’ = ‘blood of the 
eye’ has an analogy e.g. in Hittite eshabru- ‘tear’ 
< *H,esH,n/-H, R ru- ‘blood-acrid’ (cf. Hittite 
eshar, gen. eshanas, so first Sapir 1939:181). 
The common Semitic etymon ‘tear’ represents 
a Semitic innovation from the point of view of 
the Afro-Asiatic etymology, but its components 
belong to the most archaic part of the Afro- 
Asiatic lexicon: 
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i. Semitic *dam- ‘blood’: 

Berber *d-dim, pl. *i-damman > East: Siwa, 
Sokna, Fogjaha idamman, Awgila 
dimmen, Ghadames dammén | North: 
Kabyle adim, pl. idammen, Wargla, 
Mzabi, Ntifa idammen | West: Zenaga 
damm-an’ (Nait-Zerrad 1999:338; 
reconstruction after Prasse 1974:196: 
Ahaggar ayil, pl. iyallén ‘shoulder’ 
< *a-yil < *a-yill < *a-yaHil, pl. *i- 
yallan < *i-yaHalan). 

West: Sura tsyom, Ankwe tyem 
‘blood’; Dera d6m, Gerumai nduma, 
Kirfi ndame, Bole dom ‘id.’; Karya 
tim; Negizim didum, Bade tadm 
“id” | Central: Tera tom ‘id.’; Gude 
idma ‘id.’ (Jungraithmayr and Ibris- 
zimow 1994:30-31; Stolbova 1987: 
171 reconstructs West Chadic *dama/ 


Chadic: 


*daHam); 
Cushitic *dim-/*dum- ‘red’ > Central: Awngi 
dimmi (Hetzron), Kunfal demé 


(Cowley) ‘id.’ | East *dim-/*dum- > 
Oromo diim-aa, Konso tiim-, Sidamo 
dum-a, Burji duww-aa ‘id.’ (Sasse 
1982:59) | South: Qwadza dimayi- 
‘id.’ (Ehret 1980:325); 

Egyptian (from the Old Kingdom) ?idmj ~ dmj 
‘red linen’ (Erman and Grapow 1971: 
I, 153; Faulkner 1981:35, 313). 


ii. Semitic *‘ayn- ‘eye’: 

Egyptian 9 *‘eye’ (Erman and Grapow 1971:], 
189), reconstructed on the basis of the 
sign ‘eye’ determining, for example, 
the word ‘jn ‘limestone’ (Erman and 
Grapow 1971:1, 191), cf. Arabic ‘ayn 
as-Sams ‘limestone’ = ‘eye of the sun’ 
(Vycichl 1958:381); 

n-H-y ‘to see’ > North: Middle Atlas 
annay, Ait Warain inni | South: 
Ahaggar eni, intens. hanney, Ghat 
eni, Adagh énhéy, Awlemidden énéy, 
Taneslemt enby ‘id.’ (Kossmann 
1999:65, 78: *enhey); 

West: *‘ayin- ‘to see’ > Kofyar naa, 
Sura nda; Fyer yadna, Bole inne; Pa’a 
hani; Tule yaani, Geji yen? | Central: 
Ga’anda anni, Nzangi naan, Bachama 
nd, Bata nan, ni; Glavda nagh- 
‘id.’ (Jungraithmayr and Ibriszimow 
1994:284-285; Stolbova 1987:228, 
1996:78). 


Berber 


Chadic: 


The present extra-Semitic parallels for the 
Semitic words ‘blood’ and ‘eye’ may illustrate 
the external etymology. Another task of ety- 
mology is to differentiate the inherited words 
from borrowings. On the basis of the regular 
phonetic correspondences it is possible to 
determine, for instance, that Arabic ‘ankabut 
‘spider’ is borrowed from a source of the 
Aramaic type, which has Semitic *t >t, besides 
the regular reflexes t and § in Arabic and Hebrew 
respectively. Aramaic of Targum ‘akku/abita 
and Hebrew ‘akkabi§ indicate Semitic *t (Fox 
1998:28). 

In the case of Arabic timsab, pl. tamdsih 
‘crocodile’, it is possible to map a history of 
this zoonym. It is generally accepted that it 
is borrowed from the Late Egyptian or early 
Coptic designation of ‘crocodile’ prefixed by the 
feminine article ti-, cf. Coptic msah, Demotic 
and Middle Egyptian msh, XVIII Dynasty fem. 
msh-t, early Egyptian (Old Kingdom) mzb-t, 
fem. mzht. The Egyptian word was twice 
transcribed in cuneiform nam-su-tu and nim- 
Sa-hu = n3 msh(w), where initial na-/ni- is the 
Neo-Egyptian definite article in its plural form, 
in the annals of the Assyrian King Tiglathpilesar 
I (Vycichl 1983:123). 

Reanalysis of the article is also at stake in 
Arabic usquf, pl. ’asdgqif ~ ’asdqifa ‘bishop’, a 
loan from Greek episkopos, which was realized 
via Coptic mediation, as shown by the apparent 
identification of epi- with the Coptic masc. 
article pi-. Arabic mind, pl. miyan ~ mawdni 
‘harbor’ is borrowed from Greek limén thanks 
to the identification of the first syllable of the 
Greek word with the Arabic article. 

Folk etymology is a false etymology based 
on naive semantic interpretation of the word, 
usually neglecting historical context and/or 
sound laws; for instance the term al-mu‘allaqat 
has been interpreted as ‘suspended [poems]’, 
with a false reference to ‘allaga ‘to suspend’, 
rather than ‘allaga ‘to adorn’ < “ilq ‘precious 
thing, object of value’. Etymological fallacy is a 
mistake committed when etymological meaning 
is taken anachronistically for the modern 
meaning of a word, for instance when the Sufi 
term tariqa is interpreted only as ‘a way’, rather 
than ‘a religious brotherhood’. 
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VACLAV BLAZEK (Masaryk University of Brno) 


Euphemism 
1. DEFINITION 


Euphemism is a lexical resource in language, 
whereby an offensive or hurtful word/phrase is 
replaced with one that represents a less direct 
expression or carries a positive attitude. It 
is an important vehicle for creating cognitive 
synonyms in language: the original expression 
and its euphemistic counterpart come to share 
denotative meaning but differ in their attitudi- 
nal parameter. The two terms zabbal ‘garbage 
man’ and ‘amil nadafa ‘a cleanliness worker’, 
for example, denote the same occupation in 
Arabic but the second reflects a positive social 
attitude toward this kind of job which is lack- 
ing in the first term. The second alternative 
is said to euphemize the first. Similarly, the 
military phrase i‘adat intisar ‘redeployment’ 
is more acceptable to listeners/viewers than 
insibab ‘withdrawal’, because it is less direct 
than the latter, despite the fact that both terms 
denote the same concept in military affairs. 
The term ‘euphemism’ comes from Greek 
euphémismos, which means the use of words of 
good omen. The Random House College Dic- 
tionary (1980:455) defines euphemism as “the 
substitution of a mild, indirect, or vague expres- 
sion for one thought to be offensive, harsh, 
or blunt”. More recently, Allan and Burridge 
(1991:14) offer this definition: “Euphemisms 
are alternatives to dispreferred expressions, 
and are used in order to avoid possible loss 
of face”. Clearly, both definitions imply the 
intentional utilization of lexical resources by 
interactants to achieve the expression of polite- 
ness and demureness in human communication. 
A speaker’s use of the Arabic common euphe- 
mism al-marbum ‘the person given mercy, i.e. 
who died’, for example, instead of the neutral 
al-mayyit ‘the deceased’ may be informed by 
the addressee’s relation to the deceased. The 
speaker/writer will opt for the euphemism in an 
attempt to prevent loss of face if he/she believes 
that the addressee cares for the denotatum. In 
some cases, however, the speaker’s use of a 
euphemism may be instigated by general social 
mores rather than the addressee’s face wants. 
For example, the speaker may opt to employ the 
euphemism dawzi I-ihtiyajat al-xdssa ‘those with 
special needs’ instead of the direct al-mu‘aqun 
‘the handicapped’ to express solidarity with the 
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denotatum rather than maintain his/her face 
wants. Thus, euphemism may express both 
negative politeness, as illustrated in the former 
case, and positive politeness, as exemplified by 
the latter case. (For more information on polite- 
ness, see Brown and Levinson 1987). 


2. EUPHEMISM IN ARABIC 
LINGUISTICS 


The linguistics of euphemism in Arabic is 
extremely sparse. There are only a few brief 
mentions of at-talattuf or at-taltif (‘Askari, 
Sind‘atayn; cf. Matlab 1996; al-Jatlawi 1998). 
Historically, al-‘Askari’s term at-talattuf, which 
fits the term ‘euphemism’ very well, hardly 
relates to this phenomenon as we understand 
it in contemporary linguistics. He defines it 
as at-talattuf li-l-ma‘na al-basan hatta tuhajj- 
inubu wa-l-ma‘nd al-hajin batta tuhassinubu 
(Sind‘atayn 482) ‘to kindly manage the pleasant 
meaning to make it objectionable and kindly 
manage the objectionable meaning to make it 
pleasant’. His examples show clearly that what 
he means is the employment of a non-preferred 
expression in a context where it acquires pleas- 
ant connotations, or vice versa. This differs 
from what we know as euphemism, a resource 
that necessarily involves the utilization of an 
alternative expression to replace the original 
non-preferred one in an attempt to kindly man- 
age meaning via euphemizing. 

The lack of a clear treatment of euphemism 
in medieval rhetoric comes as a great surprise, 
especially for those who are aware of the 
striking breadth and depth of this discipline 
in Medieval Arabic linguistics. However, this 
absence cannot be attributed to a shortage of 
euphemisms in Classical Arabic. The Quran 
alone constitutes a rich source for euphemistic 
expressions intended to avoid blunt or taboo 
expressions in areas such as sex and bodily 
effluvia, among others, for instance in the two 
verses “ida j@a ’abadukum min al-g@ iti ’aw 
lamastum an-nisa@’a... (Q. 5/43) ‘If one of you 
has come back from defecation or you have 
touched women...’; fa-lammda qada minha 
wataran zawwajndkaha (Q. 33/37) ‘After he 
had got his need from her, we married you 
to her.’ In these verses, sexual intercourse is 
euphemistically referred to as ‘touching’ in the 
first verse and ‘getting his need from her’ in the 
second. Similarly, the first verse euphemizes 


the act of ‘shitting’ by the employment of the 
technical term al-ga@it ‘defecation’ in order to 
hide the social taboo regarding this bodily 
function. 

More recently, Farghal (1995) interprets the 
process of euphemizing in Arabic in terms 
of conversational implicature (Grice 1975). 
In particular, he emphasizes the interaction 
between the politeness principle (Leech 1983) 
and Grice’s maxims of conversation in euphe- 
mistic expressions. Euphemisms are viewed as 
pragmatic mechanisms that reflect the organic 
interlock between the politeness principle and 
conversational maxims. By way of illustra- 
tion, the Arabic euphemism wada‘a haddan 
li-hayatibi ‘he put an end to his life’ as a 
replacement for intabara ‘he committed sui- 
cide’ flouts both the maxim of quality (by 
being metaphorical) and the maxim of manner 
(specifically, the sub-maxim ‘Be brief’) in order 
to conversationally imply that the denotatum’s 
life had been full of suffering; hence, from the 
speaker’s point of view, it was good that he 
killed himself. This conversational implicature 
is missing in the neutral (but inherently nega- 
tive) counterpart intabara. Similarly, the ver- 
nacular euphemism ’a‘tak ‘umru ‘he gave you 
his age’ instead of the neutral mdta ‘he died’ 
flouts the maxim of quality, and as a result, 
conversationally implies the speaker’s wish that 
the addressee live long. 


3. TYPES OF EUPHEMISM 


Figurative expressions are the most common 
device for euphemizing in Arabic in areas such 
as death, bodily effluvia, sex, and so forth. To 
observe the richness of metaphor in euphemiz- 
ing, consider the standard euphemism that views 
death in terms of a transference to another life 
and/or joining the supreme Agent, viz. intaqalat 
ila rabmat Allab/ad-dar al-axira/dar al-baqa’/ 
ar-rafiq al-a‘la/jiwari rabbiha ‘she transferred 
to the mercy of God/the afterlife/the home 
of eternity/the supreme comrade/the neighbor- 
hood of her Lord’. These standard euphemisms 
effectively find their way into vernacular Arabic 
with regional and social phonological variation 
and may be supplemented with other vernacu- 
lar death terms, viz. ’Alla-xtdru ‘God chose 
him’, xubzdatu xilsin ‘his bread ran out’, ‘umru 
ntaha ‘his age [life] ended’, and ’amr Allah 
nafid ‘God’s order is inevitable’, for instance, 
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are often heard in many Levantine dialects. The 
common divider in these death euphemisms is 
their inherently fatalistic viewpoint, which may 
be regarded as a hallmark of Arab culture in 
general (Farghal 1993). 

Of particular interest is the use of antonyms 
in Arabic euphemisms. Examples include 
mu‘afa ‘healthy’ for marid ‘sick’, basir ‘sighted’ 
for ama ‘blind’, @idin ‘returnees’ for laji’in 
‘refugees’, majbur ‘with a healing limb’ for 
maksur ‘with a broken limb’. These positive 
expressions reflect the desired rather than the 
existing state of affairs and are reminiscent of 
another deeply-rooted tradition in Arab cul- 
ture. Ugly personal names such as Jabs ‘Don- 
key’ and kulayb ‘Doggie’ were given upon birth 
to keep envy away; Zaynab bint Jabs ‘Zaynab, 
daughter of Donkey’ was one of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s wives. Such proper names are 
still used in parts of the Arab world. In Egypt, 
for example, family names such as al-hayawan 
‘animal’ and al-bimdr ‘donkey’, still designate 
big families. Apparently, the use of antonyms 
in euphemizing has taken an opposite direction 
from using negative terms, which are meant to 
drive envy or evil away. 

Circumlocutions, another type of euphemism, 
paraphrase taboos or socially objectionable 
elements. Examples of cicumlocutions include 
lam yubalifhu |-badd ‘luck did not ally with 
him’ instead of faSila ‘he failed’, b@i‘a hawan 
‘a seller of love’ for Sarmiuta ‘a prostitute’, 
tarabaha |-garam ‘he made love to her’ instead 
of nakahda ‘he fucked her’, sahibat as-sawn wa- 
l-‘afaf ‘owner of maintenance and chastity’ for 
al-‘aras ‘bride’, and so forth. 

Remodeling is a fourth type of euphemism. 
It essentially belongs to vernacular Arabic 
and involves the twisting of the phonological 
structure of existing taboo expressions for a 
euphemistic purpose. Popular examples in the 
Levant include yil‘an dikak/dixak ‘damn your 
rooster/?’ for yil‘an dinak ‘damn your religion!’, 
yil‘an barigsak ‘damn your...?’ instead of yil‘an 
barimak ‘damn your kinswomen!’, mgayyir ‘?’ 
for m’ayyir ‘horny’, and gandni ‘?’ instead of 
-anani ‘selfish.’ A related euphemizing process is 
ellipsis. Here the speaker falls short of uttering 
the complete taboo phrase. Examples of ellipti- 
cal expressions such as axa I-...‘brother of...’, 
yabn il-... ‘son of...’ and bint il-.. ‘daughter 
of...’ function as incomplete imprecatives. In 
some cases and for the purpose of euphemizing, 


the imprecative formula is completed with a 
general word instead of an obscene one. Exam- 
ples include the popular Egyptian euphemistic 
imprecative formula yabnil éh ‘son of what!’ 
and the Levantine flippant imprecative yil‘an 
Suglak ‘damn your work!’ 

Euphemistic expressions may take the form 
of understatements. The Arabic word naksa 
‘setback’ came into frequent official use after 
the Arab-Israeli 1967 Six-Day War as a euphe- 
mism for hazima ‘defeat.’ This euphemism was 
not just a word. It provided the Arab world 
with a psychological frame of reference through 
which the late President Nasser of Egypt, King 
Hussein of Jordan, and al-Atasi of Syria were 
to emerge as heroes from that humiliating war. 
Conversely, some euphemisms may be real- 
ized as overstatements or hyperboles. Recent 
examples include *umm al-ma‘arik ‘mother of 
all battles’, used by the ex-Iraqi regime instead 
of the neutral barb al-xalij at-taniya ‘Second 
Gulf War [of 1991]? and gazwa wasintun wa- 
niyurk ‘Campaign of Washington and New 
York’ for hujum al-bdadiya ‘asara min sibtam- 
bar ‘September 11th attack’ in the words of Bin 
Laden’s followers. The latter example delves 
deep into history in search of a phraseology 
that would revive Islamic religious sentiment 
and include fresh positive attitudes. In terms 
of normative Islamic practice, the use of gazwa 
is associated only with the campaigns led by 
the Prophet Muhammad. The infringement 
of this tacit agreement among Muslims stems 
from Bin Laden’s awareness of the positive asso- 
ciations of the said term; he used it to euphemize 
an otherwise objectionable act of terror. 

Euphemisms in Arabic may also arise as a 
result of borrowing of foreign words. One of 
the most common euphemisms of this type is 
the use of the loanword madam ‘madame’ for 
zawja or mara ‘wife’ in many urban areas of the 
Arab world because it carries a more positive 
attitude. Other examples include twadlét ‘toilet’ 
for mirhdd ‘toilet’, Rwafér ‘coiffeur’ instead of 
hallaq ‘barber’ and sbarmakit ‘supermarket’ 
for dukkan ‘shop’. Sociolinguistically, the use 
of such foreign loans instead of the native 
counterparts is usually taken to be indicative 
of the speaker’s high level of education and 
social class (> English loanwords, > French 
loanwords). 

Finally, Arabic vernaculars as remote from 
each other as Jordanian Arabic and Moroccan 
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Arabic utilize what may be called ‘euphemiz- 
ers.’ Euphemizers are intended to soften the 
impact of mentioning a taboo or a socially 
non-preferred expression. Moroccan Arabic 
and Jordanian Arabic employ the euphemizer 
basak/bisak ‘may this not apply to you!’ right 
after the mention of what is deemed to be 
socially objectionable, for example, references 
to shoes, animals such as donkeys and pigs, 
and negative attributes such as recklessness and 
stupidity. Other euphemizers from Jordanian 
Arabic include bala gafyih ‘without double 
meaning, i.e., take what I said at face value’, 
bala zugra when asking someone about his 
tribal affiliation, and ba‘id ‘annak ‘may this be 
far from you!’ (for more details, see Farghal 
2002). 
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MOHAMMED FarGHAL (Kuwait University) 


Europe 


The influx to European countries of (mainly) 
labor migrants from countries where Arabic is 
the language of daily communication started 


in the early 1950s. The present description of 
the status and development of the varieties of 
Arabic in Europe is based on studies carried 
out in the various European countries where 
Arabic-speaking immigrant groups live. Most 
relevant studies come from France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
and Spain. These studies focus on Arabic as it 
is spoken by people from the most important 
Maghreb countries, i.e. Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia, and to a lesser extent on the Standard 
variety of Arabic. 


t. INTRODUCTION: MIGRATION 
OF ARABIC-SPEAKING MINORITIES 
TO EUROPE 


A speaker of Arabic can be defined as a 
national from an Arabic-speaking country, but 
through processes of nationality erosion, when 
nationals of Arabic countries become citizens 
of European countries, the speakers of Arabic 
disappear from national statistical surveys. The 
criterion of birthplace has its disadvantages as 
well, since many second and third generation 
children born in Europe are not registered in 
national statistics as ‘foreigners’. The combined 
birth criterion, in which speakers of Arabic 
are defined as such if they themselves or one 
or both of their parents are born in an Arabic- 
speaking country, seems the most plausible 
way of identifying Arabic-speakers. Based 
on nationality, EuroStat (1997) registers the 
following numbers of people originating from 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia in the West 
European countries: Belgium 161,588, Germany 
133,945, France 1,393,195, Italy 3,656, The 
Netherlands 167,887, and Great Britain 7,000 
(see also Basfao and Taarji 1994; Lopez Garcia 
1996; Vermes 1988; Extra and Gorter 2001). 
According to the Spanish National Institute 
of Statistics, 199,782 Moroccans live in Spain 
(Nouaouri Izrelli 2001). In Sweden there is 
an Iraqi community of 55,696 persons and 
another Lebanese community of 20,288 persons 
(statistics based on birth country; Nygren-Junkin 
and Extra 2003). If the combined birth country- 
nationality criterion is taken into consideration 
in the case of Moroccans in the Netherlands 
their numbers rise by more than a half, from 
164,567 to 252,000. This kind of consideration 
does not hold for Germany though, where it is 
relatively hard to obtain German citizenship, 
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and therefore the nationality criterion will cover 
the actual number of speakers of Arabic there 
reliably. In France, many speakers of Arabic 
hold French nationality. It is reasonable then to 
suppose for France as well an addition to the 
existing numbers of around 30 percent, which 
implies a total of nearly two million people 
in France from the Maghreb. The Arabic- 
speakers from the Near East, living mostly in 
France, and from the Arabian Peninsula, living 
mostly in the United Kingdom, are outside the 
scope of this entry. It is important to note that 
people from North Africa do not automatically 
have Arabic as a mother tongue. In Europe, 
many Moroccans (more than 50 percent) and a 
minority of Algerians have Tamazight (Berber) 
as a mother tongue. Most of them speak 
dialectal Arabic as well, though. 


2. ARABIC LANGUAGE VITALITY 


Large-scale language surveys executed in 
several European cities among children of 
primary school age show that Arabic is a 
relatively vital language (Extra and Yagmur 
2004). One of the goals of these surveys was 
to establish the language vitality index (LVI) 
of the languages used and mentioned by the 
children. For the following cities the LVI for 
Arabic was calculated (numbers in parentheses 
are of children who indicated Arabic to be 
their mother tongue): Hamburg (464) 57; The 
Hague (1,391) 56; Brussels (1,608) 52; Lyon 
(2,789) 52; Madrid (662) 69. For all cities 
combined the LVI of Arabic is 58. The Romani/ 
Sinte language had the highest LVI with 70 and 
German the lowest with 33. With these scores 
the Arabic language groups in the surveys hold 
a middle position among the top 20 languages, 
indicating that Arabic is a vital language among 
its speakers. More specific data on language 
proficiency show that most pupils have a high 
understanding of spoken Arabic and are quite 
capable of speaking the language itself but that 
they have much lower skills in reading and 
writing. In most cases Arabic is spoken with 
fathers and mothers but much less with siblings 
and even less with friends. In general Arabic 
loses ground with older children. Of the total of 
7,787 Arabic-speaking pupils in these surveys 
43 percent said they had received lessons in 
Arabic. 


3. ARABIC LANGUAGE TEACHING 
AND EDUCATION 


From the first appearance of Arabic-speaking 
migrants in European countries there has been 
a debate on the question of whether or not 
to teach the children of the migrants Arabic 
language in primary education in the context of 
the so-called ‘Home Language Instruction’ and 
if so, in what juridical and linguistic contexts 
(Obdeijn and de Ruiter 1998; Tilmatine 1997). 
Sweden was the first country to organize this 
kind of language teaching. As early as 1976 
it implemented Home Language Instruction, 
including the teaching of Arabicto primary school 
children. Regrettably, at the beginning of the 
1990s government spending cuts led to a severe 
deterioration of the system (Nygren-Junkin and 
Extra 2003). The effects of this teaching were 
from the start disputed and criticized. The level 
of participation differed strongly from country 
to country, with percentages varying from 70 
percent in the Netherlands to 15 percent in 
France. In Spain, where migration from the 
Maghreb started later, in the 1980s and 1990s, 
the teaching of Arabic is partly in the hands 
of the educational authorities and partly in 
the hands of non-governmental organizations, 
such as ATIME (Asociacién de Trabajadores 
Inmigrantes Marroquies en Espafia; see Broeder 
and Mijares 2003; Lopez Garcia and Mijares 
2001; Franzé and Mijares 1999; Lopez Garcia 
and Berriane 2005). In Belgium, because of 
the strict language laws in that country, the 
teaching of Arabic has never gone beyond 
the experimental stage (Verlot a.o. 2003). In 
France, at the beginning of the 3rd millennium, 
a debate was held over the incorporation of 
Home Language Instruction into the existing 
system of ‘enseignement de langues vivantes’ 
in primary education (Akinci, de Ruiter, and 
Sanagustin 2004). In Germany, the policy con- 
cerning Home Language Instruction differs 
from state to state: in Nordrhein-Westphalen 
it is under the shared responsibility of local 
authorities and those of the countries of origin, 
which is also the case in Hamburg, Berlin, and 
Baden-Wiirttemberg, while in Bavaria it is the 
responsibility of the local authorities only (cf. 
Firstenau a.o. 2003). The Netherlands have 
decided to abolish Home Language Instruction 
as of the school year 2004-2005. 
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Regarding teaching materials, in most 
countries materials developed in the countries 
of origin were and are used. Newly developed 
materials are scarce. The discussion about what 
variety of Arabic to teach, Standard or dialectal, 
played a prominent role in the debate in France 
(Caubet 2001; Caubet, Chaker, and Sibille 
2002) and the Netherlands (Boumans and de 
Ruiter 2002). A European project, Comenius, 
led to the development of a course in dialectal 
Moroccan Arabic for elementary and secondary 
education, suitable for all Western European 
countries mentioned (Aarts and de Ruiter 1998; 
Abu Haidar and Bos 1998, 2000a, 2000b; 
Benjelloun, Bos, and de Ruiter 2001). The 
dialect for the course was written in Arabic 
script. In France the Institut du monde arabe 
(<www.ima.org>) published, not only many 
materials in Standard Arabic like the periodical 
Al-Mukhtaaraat, but also an interactive CD- 
ROM for children in Moroccan Arabic (Dumas 
and Laamiri 1997). 

In secondary education, Arabic is taught 
in France and the Netherlands. The level of 
participation in both countries has never been 
high. Absolute numbers indicate that in the 
school year 2002-2003 some 3,000 pupils in the 
Netherlands followed this type of education and 
around 10,000 in France. Only Standard Arabic 
is taught. In the Netherlands the government 
decided in 2003 to discontinue financial support 
for the teaching of Arabic but did not prevent 
schools from offering it. Yet, the Dutch ministry 
of education has been very supportive in the 
development of teaching materials of Arabic and 
the development of Dutch/Arabic and Arabic/ 
Dutch dictionaries. France offers pupils in 
secondary education the possibility of sitting for 
a final examination in more than 60 languages, 
among which there are 5 dialects of Arabic: 
Moroccan, Algerian, Tunisian, Egyptian, and 
Levantine. The measure of participation in 
these examinations is invariably high, with 
5,000 students participating in the 2004 Arabic 
examinations. Benjelloun (1998a, 1998b, 2000a, 
2000b) developed a course in Moroccan Arabic 
for secondary education. 

The debate on writing the informal languages 
of Moroccans in particular led in Germany to 
a project aimed at the writing of their mother 
tongues, Moroccan Arabic and Amazigh 
(Maas and Mehlem 2003; Maas, Mehlem, and 
Schroder 2004). This had two goals: a scientific 


one to establish what processes take place 
if speakers of a non-codified language start 
writing their language; and a more applied 
goal, the codification of both mother tongues 
of the Moroccans. Research was carried out 
in both Germany and Morocco. The corpus of 
the project was formed by 73 spontaneously 
written texts in Moroccan Arabic and Amazigh. 
The choice of the writing system was free, but 
the majority of the children in Germany chose 
Latin script (62), while only a small group 
wrote in Arabic characters (11). In Morocco, 
almost exclusively Arabic script was used, for 
both Moroccan Arabic and Amazigh. One of 
the results of the project is that a majority 
of the Moroccan children who grew up in 
Germany not only succeeded in acquiring basic 
orthographical notions of German but also 
transferred this knowledge when writing 
spontaneously their non-written vernacular 
language 

The renewed existence of Arabic in Europe led 
to the establishment of new academic programs 
in Arabic, its dialectal varieties in particular. In 
France, INALCO (Institut national des langues et 
civilisations orientales, <www.inalco.fr>) offers an 
M.A. program in Maghrebi Arabic. The University 
of Cadiz (<www.uca.es>) in Spain offers courses 
in dialectal Moroccan Arabic, Amazigh, and 
North African culture in its master’s program of 
Arabic and Islamic studies. 


4. ARABIC LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY AND LANGUAGE 
BEHAVIOR 


Studies of language proficiency in Arabic con- 
cern mostly members of second generation 
Arabic-speaking children, and to a much lesser 
extent first generation people. Furthermore, 
most studies opt for a bilingual or multilingual 
format. De Ruiter (1989) studied the multi- 
lingual development of young Moroccans in 
Dutch, Moroccan Arabic, and where applicable 
Berber. Applying a semi-longitudinal model, he 
measured language proficiency of children and 
youngsters in four groups aged 7, 11, 14, and 
21, each consisting of 20 Moroccans of whom 
to were Arabophone and tro Amazighophone. 
The results point to a relatively weak proficiency 
in Moroccan Arabic compared to Dutch in the 
three younger groups and a relatively stronger 
proficiency in the oldest group. The patterns 
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of language use, dominant use of Arabic with 
parents and much less use of Arabic with 
siblings and friends are similar to the European 
patterns found in the Extra and Yagmur data 
(2004; see above, section 2). 

In Germany, Mehlem (1998) performed an 
elaborate linguistic inventory, comparable to de 
Ruiter’s research of 1989, among 28 children of 
Moroccan descent who had frequented German 
schools from the start. The average age of 
these children was 11 years 8 months. Mehlem 
tested the proficiency of all these children in 
their mother tongues and compared it to their 
proficiency in German. In general, the children 
attained higher levels of performance in German 
than in their mother tongues. 

In Spain, Nouaouri Izrelli (2001; forthcoming) 
did a study similar to those of de Ruiter (1989) 
and Mehlem (1998). He found that young 
Moroccans, aged 4-17, living in Andalusia had 
a better proficiency in Spanish than in their 
mother tongues. Furthermore they used their 
mother tongue predominantly in contacts with 
their parents and Spanish only with siblings 
and friends. 

Aarts, de Ruiter, and Verhoeven (1993) report 
ona study on the proficiency in Standard Arabic 
of Moroccan children at the end of primary 
education in the Netherlands in the context of 
Arabic language teaching (see also section 3). 
Four language tasks were performed by 222 
pupils. The scores of the pupils on word decoding 
are high at 79 percent. Their scores on reading 
comprehension are reasonable (50 percent), but 
the scores on spelling (30 percent) and written 
vocabulary (34 percent) are extremely low. 
The authors conclude that the limited amount 
of Arabic language instruction that the pupils 
in the Netherlands receive at primary level 
does not suffice to attain a high level of Arabic 
language proficiency. Saidi (2001) argues that 
studies such as those by Aarts, de Ruiter, 
and Verhoeven (1993) took pupils at random 
without taking into consideration the often 
chaotic organization of Arabic lessons. Eager to 
establish a more reliable picture of the results of 
Arabic language teaching to Moroccan pupils, 
he decided to test the proficiency of those 
Moroccan pupils who had followed seven to 
eight years instruction in Arabic uninterruptedly 
within schools. His results point to a higher 
proficiency in Arabic than in the study of 
Aarts a.o. (1993). Nevertheless, the successful 


schools Saidi selected for his study cannot be 
considered representative for all schools where 
Home Language Instruction was offered. 
Pupils who study Arabic at secondary level 
in the Netherlands and France, few as they are, 
are able to attain a reasonably high level. In 
the Netherlands, Citogroep (<www.citogroep. 
nl>) is responsible for the development of 
examinations in Standard Arabic for secondary 
education, and from the internal guidelines 
of this institution it is clear that the level 
of Standard Arabic the pupils attain can be 
compared to that achieved in French and 
German in these same schools. Also, in France 
the levels of the examinations in Standard 
Arabic point to high proficiency in reading and 
writing Standard Arabic and the examinations 
in dialectal Arabic can only be accomplished 
successfully if candidates have a relatively fluent 
communicative proficiency in the dialect they 
opted for. In the Netherlands, Diephuis a.o. 
(1993) developed a handbook with guidelines 
for the Arabic examinations for all layers of 
secondary education. In France, the ministry of 
education regularly publishes similar guides. 
First generation Arabic-speaking migrants 
have in general a low command of Standard 
Arabic. Only a few people from this group 
followed the full educational programs in 
their native countries or additional education 
in Europe. Illiteracy is more the rule than 
the exception, especially for women of this 
generation (De Ruiter 2000). El Aissati (1997, 
see also below) shows that the migration setting 
of young Moroccan adults affected the richness 
of their language, i.e. Moroccan Arabic, com- 
pared to similar young adults in Morocco. 
Broeder (1992) shows that first generation 
Moroccans are very poor in Dutch but they 
can express themselves very well in Moroccan 
Arabic. With the ongoing reunion of families in 
all European countries it is observed that higher 
educated young brides and grooms come to 
Europe. In general, they have a relatively good 
command of Standard Arabic. It goes without 
saying that proficiency in the mother tongues, 
the diverse Arabic vernaculars, is good in all 
members of the first generation. Through the 
1960s to the 1990s local authorities in the 
diverse European countries, the Netherlands and 
Germany in particular, developed information 
materials in Arabic dialects, both in written and 
in audiovisual form. At the beginning of the 
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21st century this kind of information service 
declined as countries adopted stricter language 
policies, implying that migrants should know 
and use the languages of their new countries of 
residence. 


5- BILINGUAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Bos (1997) studied the bilingual development 
of Arabophone Moroccan children living in the 
Netherlands. In a pseudo-longitudinal design, 
she followed the acquisition of grammatical 
and pragmatic skills in both Moroccan Ara- 
bic and Dutch by children aged 4 to 11. Her 
experimental group consisted of 45 bilingual 
4-year-olds and 45 8-year-olds living in differ- 
ent Dutch cities; there was a control group in 
Morocco. She administered two experimental 
tasks and a story-telling task, in both Moroc- 
can Arabic and Dutch. The first experimen- 
tal task concerned sentence-internal anaphoric 
reference. The youngest informants had the 
highest scores on the non-reflexive items, while 
at the age of 6 and 7 they did better on the 
reflexive ones. All Bos’s informants eventually 
reached a higher than 90 percent score for both 
sentence types in both languages. However, the 
bilinguals showed a slower rate, reaching this 
level at the age of 10, two years after the Dutch 
and the Moroccan monolinguals. The second 
experimental task tested the children’s under- 
standing of relative clauses. Bos found that the 
monolingual children in Morocco performed 
better than their peers in the Netherlands on 
sentences with OVS order. Remarkably, the 
bilingual children performed best on SVO sen- 
tences, while the monolingual children found 
OVS sentences easier to process. Finally, Bos 
administered a story-telling task in order to 
investigate the children’s narrative skills, in 
particular reference to topics and to temporal- 
ity. One of the things she investigated was the 
development of the means of referring to topic 
characters in the story. She found similar pat- 
terns of development over time for both lan- 
guages and for both the bilingual experimental 
group and the monolingual control groups. The 
bilingual informants did not suffer any delay 
in the acquisition of reference to protagonists 
(for more details on tense and aspect see Bos 
1997). Nouaouri Izrelli (forthcoming) adopted 
a similar format in his study of the acquisition 


of temporality in the discourse of bilingual chil- 
dren, speaking Moroccan Arabic and Spanish. 

El Aissati (1997) studied Moroccan Arabic 
in the Netherlands from the perspective of 
+ language loss, as a consequence of the 
second generation’s diminished exposure to the 
language. His 25 Moroccan informants (aged 
between 13 and 17) lived in the Netherlands. 
They filled out a questionnaire reporting on their 
oral skills in Moroccan Arabic and writing and 
reading skills in Standard Arabic, as well as on 
their language choice in various situations. The 
data on self-assessed proficiency in Moroccan 
Arabic were supplemented by a panel of two 
native speaker linguists who rated samples of 
semi-spontaneous narratives produced by the 
informants, a procedure which was also followed 
by Nortier (1990; see also below). Proficiency 
in Moroccan Arabic turned out to correlate 
with the age of immigration to the Netherlands 
and the reported amount of use of the language 
in daily interactions. The informants’ linguistic 
performance was compared to that of a control 
group consisting of 30 Moroccans living in 
the Moroccan cities of Casablanca, Tangier, 
and Oujda. The experimental and the control 
group took part in four experimental settings 
and also produced semi-spontaneous material. 
First, plural formation was studied on the 
basis of experimental data. In the experimental 
setting the informants were asked to provide 
the plural form of nouns presented to them in 
the singular and out of context. The outcomes 
were then compared to those obtained from the 
control group. The participants of low language 
proficiency used fewer plural formation 
strategies. El Aissati concludes that one cannot 
speak of the emergence of a new, immigrant 
variety, but rather of individual paradigmatic 
leveling. Later El Aissati studied language use 
among Moroccan adolescents in the city of 
Utrecht in The Netherlands. There was no 
evidence of a new variety of dialectal Arabic 
developing in a migration context (El Aissati 
2002), which was confirmed by Boumans 
(2001; see also below). 


6. CODE-SWITCHING 


Nortier’s study on Dutch/Moroccan Arabic > 
code-switching is based on the spontaneous 
conversations of 15 Arabophone Moroccans liv- 
ing in the Netherlands. Boumans (1998) discusses 
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15 informants, but these come from different 
parts in the Netherlands. The patterns of code- 
switching are heterogeneous but similar in the 
two data corpora. The most conspicuous traits 
of Moroccan Arabic/Dutch code-switching in 
comparison with code-switching varieties in 
general are the omission of the Moroccan Ara- 
bic definite article before Dutch nouns, and 
the use of an auxiliary verb in combination 
with Dutch verbs. One typically finds forms 
like Moroccan Arabic/Dutch wahed @-gesprek 
‘a conversation’, dak @-examen ‘that exam- 
ination’ instead of Moroccan Arabic wahed 
|-biwar and dak |-imtiban. The use of Moroc- 
can Arabic auxiliary verbs is illustrated in (1): 


(1) Skun gadi y-dir-hom controler-en? 
who FUT 3-do-3PL  supervise-INF 
‘Who is going to supervise them?’ 
(Moroccan Arabic/Dutch, Boumans 
1998:231) 


When Dutch verbs are used in otherwise 
Moroccan Arabic clauses, some speakers use 
the Moroccan Arabic verb dar/ydir ‘to do’ (less 
commonly ‘mel) which is inflected for all verbal 
categories like subject agreement and tense 
and aspect. The Dutch verb is inserted in its 
infinitive form. Some speakers also mark the 
pronominal object of the inserted verb as a suf- 
fix on dar, as in the above example. This way 
of treating Dutch verbs is far more frequent 
and widespread in Boumans’s text corpus than 
in the earlier data described by Nortier (1990). 
At first sight, this might reflect a regional dis- 
tribution of the construction or else its spread 
and growing conventionalization in the short 
time between the first and the second data col- 
lection in 1986 and 1991-1992. However, it is 
much more likely that the random and rather 
small sample of informants caused this differ- 
ence between the two data sets. In Boumans’s 
text corpus, almost all types and tokens of the 
dar plus infinitive construction are found in 
the speech of four informants who are siblings. 
From other observations and recordings by 
Boumans (2001; see also Boumans and Cau- 
bet 2001) it was found that the construction 
as such is common in Utrecht and elsewhere, 
although not in use by all code-switching bilin- 
guals. The use of object suffixes like -bom in (1) 
has thus far been attested only for a couple of 
speakers, however. 


Nortier (1990) relates individual speakers’ 
code-switching patterns to their competence in 
Moroccan Arabic and Dutch. A combination 
of a number of criteria (self-report, actual lan- 
guage choice during the recordings, and evalua- 
tion of text samples by panels of native speakers 
of Moroccan Arabic and Dutch) assessed the 
bilingual competence, i.e. competence in both 
languages, of the individual informants. Relat- 
ing competence to code-switching patterns, 
Nortier concludes that speakers with a high 
degree of bilingual competence produce rela- 
tively many switches within sentences, whereas 
Dutch-dominant and Moroccan Arabic-domi- 
nant speakers produce more switches between 
sentences and between sentences and discourse 
markers. Both studies on Moroccan Arabic/ 
Dutch are for a large part concerned with the 
discussion of code-switching in general and of 
how it should be analyzed. Nortier sets her 
data against the various constraints on code- 
switching that had been proposed at the time. 
Boumans advocates viewing code-switching in 
terms of hierarchically ordered insertion rather 
than alternating language systems. 

Wernitz (1993) reports on research on code- 
switching in French/Moroccan Arabic speech 
among young Moroccans living in France. She 
is concerned with the motivation of speakers to 
speak one language or the other, but she also 
pays attention to some linguistic characteristics 
of her data. She notes, for example, that in 
Moroccan Arabic/French speech French nouns 
may be modified by Arabic adjectives, while the 
reverse, an Arabic noun with a French adjective, 
does not occur (cf. Boumans 2002). Canut 
and Caubet (2002) deal with dialectal Arabic/ 
French code-switching as recorded in France. 
Their conclusions go in the same direction as 
Boumans’s (1998) analysis of code-switching in 
terms of matrix and embedded language. 


7. ARABIC LANGUAGE IN THE 
CULTURAL SCENE 


Many artists from North African origin are 
active in European theatre, music making, and 
literature. Although their output in the form of 
theatre plays, songs, and novels and poetry is 
mostly in the language of the European country 
in question, some productions are composed 
in Arabic, be it dialectal or Standard. The pro- 
ductions of these artists have started to attract 
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the cultural interest of researchers in West 
European countries. The output of this new 
kind of artists adds to the existing culture in 
Europe and leads to new forms of intercultural 
arts. Caubet (2004) presents some of the 
leading artists of Maghrebi origin in France, 
among them Fellag, Baaziz, and Cheb Sahraoui. 
The book describes the development of these 
artists and how they view their contribution to 
French art and culture. Caubet (2005) studies 
artists with a Moroccan background in the 
Netherlands. She interviewed, among others, 
writers such as Abdelkader Benali and Hafid 
Bouazza, both of whom won important literary 
prizes in the Netherlands for their novels in 
Dutch. 
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Jan Jaap DE Ruiter (Tilburg University) 


Exclamation 


The traditional opinions of Arabic scholars 
about exclamation (ta‘ajjub) in Classical Arabic 
are found in various discourses, not only in that 
of the grammarians, in fragments inserted in 
works belonging to grammar (nahw), rhetoric 
(balaga), foundations of grammar (’usul an- 
nahw), scholastic theology (kalam), Quranic 
exegesis (tafsir), etc. We find in fact two ways 
of speaking about exclamation in the Arabic 
sciences of the language: 


i. the first in a limited acceptance of this 
concept, referring to an evaluative act, i.e. 
not only an act of admiration, but in general, 
that of preferring (tafdil) something above 
others in the same class, which expresses 
wondering and perplexity. In this case, the 
Arabic authors tend to use the term ta‘ajjub 

ii. the second in an extended sense, linked 
to what modern studies on exclamation 
in various languages call ‘expressiveness’, 
‘affective speech’, or ‘affection’. In this case, 
Arabic authors do not systematically use 
the term ta‘ajjub to refer to the exclamatory 
formulas, structures, or turns (cf. Firanescu 
2003 for a synthetic view on exclamation in 
Literary Arabic). 


All approaches to exclamations in the Arabic 
grammatical tradition deal with both the ‘form’ 
(> lafd) and the ‘meaning’ (> ma‘nd) in order to 
explain the exclamatory character of a structure 
or utterance, but the approaches differ. Some 
focus on the form, the expression, in order 
to arrive at the sense. This morphosyntactic 
perspective (approximately through the 8-roth 
centuries) is represented by scholars such as al- 
Farra’, al-Kisa’, al-Mazini, Ta‘lab, etc. Other 
approaches start from the sense, being interested 
only marginally in the form. This semantic- 
pragmatic perspective (11-14th centuries, with 
an intermediate stage) is represented by scholars 
such as al-Jurjani, az-ZamaxSari, Ibn Ya‘s, as- 
Sakkaki, al-Qazwini, etc. The two perspectives 
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may be combined in one and the same work, 
as is the case with Sitbawayhi or al-Jurjani 
(see Baalbaki 1983:12; Versteegh 1992:119), 
whereas in others they are easier to distinguish 
from each other. 

Several structures are constantly discussed 
by Arabic grammarians as a ‘conventional’ 
part of the linguistic system, when dealing with 
exclamation as an evaluative act. These may 
be regarded as the prototypical expression of 
exclamation or ‘the hard core’ of the concept of 
exclamation (cf. Firanescu 2003:127-128): 


i. the two structures with the same meaning 
that are called fila t-ta‘ajjub ‘the two verbs 
of exclamation’ or sigatd t-ta‘ajjub ‘the two 
exclamatory formulas’: md ’af‘ala + direct 
object (noun; if it is a pronoun, the formula 
becomes md ?af‘ala-hu), which is the 
most frequent one in Modern Literary 
Arabic, and af ‘il bi-hi: ma ’akrama zaydan! 
or zaydun, ma ’akrama-hu ‘how generous 
is Zayd!’; *akrim bi-zaydin! or zaydun, 
-akrim bi-hi ‘how generous is Zayd!’. Some 
authors add a third formula, the pattern 
fa‘ula, which is rare in the texts of the 
grammarians and can be applied to verbs 
of Form I only. 

ii. the ‘blame and praise verbs’ ni‘ma (for 
admiration, praise) and bi’sa (for rejection, 
blame): ni‘ma r-rajulani! ‘how good are 
these two men"; bi’sat al-jdriyatu ‘how bad 
is this [female] slave!’ 

iii. the compound particle babbada: habbada 
[-bdlu ‘how nice is the situation!’ 


Linked to these structures, as secondary 
exclamatory formulas, Arabic scholars mention 
certain other marked expressions: 


i. vocatives (nidd@’), marked by the particle 
ya (yd la-l-‘ajabi ‘Oh, how wonderfull’, ya 
la-ka Sa‘%iran ‘What a wonderful poet you 
are!’, yd la-hu min rajulin ‘What a man!’) 

ii. expressions introduced by the relative ayy 
expressing admiration (marartu bi-rajulin 
’ayya rajulin ‘I have visited a man, what a 
man!’) 

iii. oath formulas, marked by the particle li 
(li-llahi, la ywajjalu |ajalu ‘By God, the 
appointed time will be not adjourned!’) 

iv. formulas of compassion and deploring 
(nudba) marked by yd or wa- and the 


‘affective’ suffix -dh (wa-Muhammadah 
‘Oh, poor Muhammad’) 

v. ‘nouns of verbs’ (asma@ al-af‘al, sg. > 
ism al-fil) in a fixed form (mabniyya), 
expressing a request (sukutan ‘Silence!’, 
ruwaydan! ‘Easy!’), or an intensive, ex- 
pressive assertion (hayhat al~amal ‘He is 
so far away!’, Sattana ma bayna zayd wa- 
xdlid ‘Zayd and Khalid are so different!’, 
surGna/but’ana ‘How fast!/slow!’) 

vi. various oath formulas with exclamatory 
meaning containing the name “Allah: ’ayman 
-allahi ‘I swear on God’s blessing!”), etc. 


Exhaustive lists including the exclamatory 
structures and expressions may be found in 
several modern works in Arabic (Hassan 1973; 
Haran 1979; Samarra’? 1990; and others) 
or other languages (Fleisch 1961; Cantarino 
1974-1975). These works systematize from 
a purely descriptive morphologic-syntactic per- 
spective the enormous quantity of information 
and linguistic facts linked to the exclama- 
tion within Arabic grammar. They speak (e.g. 
Samarra’ 1990:651-709) about two categories 
of exclamatory expressions: those which are 
conventional and treated in special chapters 
by the Arabic grammarians (at-ta‘ajjub al- 
mubawwab la-hu), and those that are not 
conventional, but can have an exclamatory 
meaning in context (la tadullu ‘ala t-ta‘ajjub 
wad‘an bal bi-l-qarina). 

Yet, Arabic grammarians observed that there 
were a great number of unmarked expressions 
which could acquire an exclamatory sense 
within an appropriate context, if uttered with a 
‘certain intentional meaning’ or ‘speaker’s pur- 
pose’ (murdd or gqasd). Therefore, a semantic- 
pragmatic perspective on exclamation was 
developed by the Arabic grammarians, who 
speak about the ‘act’ of exclamation in terms 
surprisingly reminiscent of those used in modern 
pragmatic theories, such as ‘performative verbs’, 
‘indirect speech acts’, ‘illocutionary acts’, ‘con- 
versational implicatures’, etc. (Austin 1962; 
Searle 1970; Searle and Vanderveken 1985). 

Sibawayhi (Kitab I, 303-330) presents 
several vocative formulas (nida’) as possibly 
exclamatory, conveying by the speaker’s illo- 
cutionary intent such meanings as threat, 
menace, pride, affliction, and complaint, which 
are transmitted through expressive speech acts. 
Ibn Faris (Sabibi 183-194) developed a complex 
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discourse about indirect conventional and non- 
conventional speech acts, among them various 
expressive acts realized by uttering assertive, 
interrogative, and imperative statements which 
acquire an exclamatory contextual value. As- 
Sakkaki (Miftab 305-306), speaking about the 
‘semantic generation’, points to the expressive 
component of certain illocutionary acts, real- 
ized by uttering exclamatory sentences (cf. Bubu- 
ruzan [Firanescu] 1993, 1995, 2003). From 
the second half of the 13th century onward, 
the discourse of the rhetoricians (Astarabadi, 
Sarh al-Kafiya, al-Qazwini, al-Idah), on the 
concept of ‘performative’ (?insa@) inaugurated 
an extensive discussion on the ‘subjective mood 
of speech’, including exclamation as a principal 
feature (cf. Larcher 1991:257-263). 
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Fa‘l 
1. DEFINITION 


The fail (lit. ‘he who does’) corresponds, 
in the analysis of the Arab grammarians, to 
the protagonist of the verb. It is the primary 
element to which the verb relates (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab 1, 33-34), meaning that the verb “does 
not go without it” (Sirafi, Sarb II, 267). In 
fact, the verb (> fil) and its fail constitute 
a pair “each of whose two elements cannot 
go without the other, and which the speaker 
cannot do without” (la4 yagnd wahidun min- 
huma ‘an al-axar wa-la yajidu |-mutakallim 
min-hu buddan; Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 23). For 
the Arab grammarians, the fail is a syntactic 
function expressed in logical, semantic terms. 
“fEach noun] for which a verb is constructed 
and which is governed by that verb in the 
nominative case is called fail from the point of 
view of syntax, not of the reality of the action” 
(Sirafi, Sarb II, 266-267). This is the way 
’Abu ‘Ali al-Farist (Jurjani, Muqtasid 1, 327) 
defines the fail, hence the early grammarians’ 
definition of fail as “each noun postpositive to 
a verb and to which this verb is predicated and 
related” (Ibn Jinni, Luma‘ 13). In this sense, 
the term fa%l applies to an active as well as a 
passive verb (Ibn Xalawayhi, “I‘rab 70). Later 
grammarians called the passive verb naib al- 
fail ‘substitute for the fa%l’. This term, coined 
by Ibn Malik in the 13th century (Ahdal, 
Sarh al-Kawakib 82-83), came to compete with 
longer syntagms in use at the time, such as md 
lam yusamma failu-hu ‘that whose fal is not 
indicated’ (Ibn Hi8am, Sarb Sudiir ad-dahab 


159), and which definitively replaced them in 
the works of the very late grammarians. 


2. THE IMPLIED FA‘IL 


Unlike the first two personal pronouns present 
in the act of speech, Arab grammarians call 
g@ib ‘absent’ the morpheme of the 3rd person 
pronoun, considered by Benveniste (1966:228) 
as a non-person (see refutation in Joly 1973:59- 
97). In fact, Arabic places kataba-¢ ‘he wrote’ 
in opposition to katab-tu ‘I wrote’ and katab-ta 
‘you wrote’. In the case of kataba-¢, Sibawayhi 
(Kitab Il, 6, 352) refers to a pronoun with no 
sign, or whose sign is not indicated (al-idmar 
alladi laysat la-hu ‘alama dabira, or alladi 
la ‘alamata la-hu), it being understood that 
the absence of a sign is considered by Arab 
grammarians to be a sign (Ibn al-Anbari, *Insaf 
I, 46), which is not very far from the idea 
of the zero-significant morpheme in modern 
linguistics. 

The fa%l and its substitute are not deleted 
(mabduf) but always implied (mustatir) and 
never used explicitly. Thus in a statement 
such as kataba-¢ + huwa = ‘he wrote, him’, 
the apparent pronoun huwa ‘him’ would 
be quite rightly analyzed as an epithet (sifa) 
or corroboration (tawkid) of the fa%l /¢/ = 
huwa = ‘he’, still being implied (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 351, 378), because this implied pronoun 
/g/, which carries no sign, is considered to have 
the status (bi-manzila) of a pronoun with a sign 
(Kitab Il, 351). In fact, the free pronoun huwa 
cannot be substituted for the attached, implied 
pronoun /¢/ which represents the same person, 
exactly as the first two pronouns, ’ana and 
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?anta, as in katab-tu + ’ana ‘I wrote, me’ and 
katab-ta + ’anta ‘you wrote, you’, cannot be 
substituted for the equivalent attached pro- 
nouns: -tu ‘me’ and -ta ‘you’, which are always 
fail: *kataba + ana and *kataba + anta. 


3. THE FASIL AND THE PERSONAL 
MORPHEME 


Unlike the first two persons, which do not 
replace nouns and which are in a way nouns, 
the implied pronoun of the 3rd person is 
anaphoric in Arabic grammatical thinking. It 
therefore needs to refer to an antecedent. If 
you were to say kataba ‘he wrote’ “without 
referring to someone in particular and without 
the person you are speaking to knowing that 
you are indicating someone, it would not be 
a [complete] statement (lam yakun kalaman)” 
(Ibn as-Sarraj, Usual I, 41). Consequently, in a 
statement such as kataba + zayd-u-n ‘he wrote, 
Zayd [nom.]’, the proper noun zayd, which 
becomes an indispensable element “for lack 
of conditions permitting the use of a personal 
morpheme as an anaphoric or a deictic” 
(Touratier 1989:351), is analyzed as the fail 
of the verb. 

Such an analysis of verbs with a suffix could 
be extended to verbs with a prefix. Since a verb 
can have only one fail, the prefix y-, as in y- 
aktubu + zayd-u-n ‘he writes, Zayd [nom.]’, 
cannot be identified as a personal morpheme. 
The same would apply to the prefixes -’, t-, 
and n- as in ’-a-ktub-u ‘I write’, t-a-ktub-u ‘you 
write’, and n-a-ktub-u ‘we write’, which are 
identified as buruf ‘particles’, but indicating, 
as al-Astarabadi (Sarh al-Kdfiya 1, 10) puts 
it, the meaning of a concrete noun, that of an 
implied pronoun, which is the fa%l of the verb. 
In modern linguistic analysis, these prefixes, 
just as the suffixes, are analyzed as personal 
morphemes. However, y- of y-aktub-u is an 
epenthetic element in order to avoid a syllable 
that would otherwise have been anomalous 
(Roman 1983:873). 


4. POSITION OF THE FA‘IL 


The position of the noun in relation to the verb 
is a determining factor in the concept of the fail 
in the Arabic grammatical tradition (Hamzé 
1999:127-149). In fact, the two statements 
kataba + zayd-u-n and zayd-u-n + kataba are 


not equivalent syntactically or even semantically 
(Jurjanit, Dal@il al-ijaz 85-87; Ayoub and 
Bohas 1993:31-48). Quite rightly, two different 
analyses apply. In the first statement zayd is the 
fail, but not in the second. Indeed, two types of 
substitution can show that the noun placed in 
front of the verb cannot be the fal of that verb, 
since the fail is always placed after the verb: 
zayd-un kataba-¢ ‘Zayd, he wrote’ vs. zayd- 
un kataba ’abu-hu ‘Zayd, his father wrote’ 
and zayd-un kataba-¢ vs. ’ana katab-tu ‘me, I 
wrote’. If the element zayd-un placed in front of 
the verb were the fa‘il, it would be acceptable 
to say *’ana kataba *‘me, wrote’. This is a valid 
argument, the Zahirite Ibn Mada’ admits. But 
as the Zahirites believe in the importance of 
the external meaning (dahir) of the text of the 
Quran for ideological reasons, Ibn Mada’ is 
opposed to the assumption of implied elements 
(Versteegh 1997:146-148) and argues that 
proceeding by analogy from the 2nd and rst 
persons to the 3rd person is not irrefutable 
proof. We may find the noun placed before the 
verb sufficient in the 3rd person, but not in the 
others (Ibn Mada’, Radd 92). 
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Fasih 


Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002) defines grammar (nahw) 
as follows: “It is to follow the way the Arabs 
speak... so that the non-Arabs might have 
access to the Arabs’ fasdba” (Xasa’is I, 34). 
More than a thousand years later, written 
Arabic is still called al-luga al-fusha. This 
shows how the notion of fasdha is an essential 
component of Arab language thinking. 

The root f-s-h is very ancient and is found in 
other Semitic languages. From f-s-h is derived 
fish ‘Jewish Passover’, also ‘Christian Easter’ 
(Ibn Manzir, Lisdn, s.v.). In some Semitic 


languages, f-s-h is explicitly associated with 
something clear, or bright: in Assyrian, pisu 
signifies ‘pure; bright’; in Aramaic, passib 
signifies ‘pure; radiant’. In 7th-century Arabic 
the notion refers to something pure, faultless, 
unaltered (fash). The verb ’afsaba means ‘to 
become limpid [urine]; to be skimmed of 
its froth [milk]’; it refers to clearness, to the 
dazzling morning light (afsaba s-subbu), and 
to a horse or donkey whose whinnying or 
braying is clear (afsaba I-farasu wa-l-ba‘iru). 
Linguistically, fasuha wa-afsaha r-rajulu refers 
to an enunciation both pure and clear. This 
seems to be the best match for classical texts, 
with the notion of correctness added. It is 
also the meaning retained by Blachére (19 52:1, 
119) when he translates the expression fusaha@’ 
al-‘Arab as ‘the Arabs with pure and correct 
speaking’. According to as-Suyati (d. 91 1/1505), 
the linguistic usage is a metaphor derived from 
the concrete meaning of the word. In Classical 
Arabic, it implies at the same time correctness 
of language and its aesthetic quality. 


I. PRE-CLASSICAL LINGUISTIC 
USAGE OF THE NOTION FASAHA 


The linguistic notion of fasdha has a long 
history. In pre-Islamic usage and that of the 
ist century A.H., the main sense is that of 
‘clearness’ or ‘intelligibility’, rather than ‘purity’ 
(Ayoub 2003b). In fact, fasib’s antonym is 
?ajam, defined by Ibn as-Sikkit (d. 244/858) 
and then by Ibn Sida (d. 458/1066; Muxassas 
I, 113) and Ibn Manziur (d. 711/13 11; Lisan I, 
2825) as “the one whose speaking is not clear, 
whether he is of Arab or foreign origin” (alladi 
la yubayyinu |-kalama min al-‘Arab wa-l-‘ajam, 
alladi la yufsibu). Ibn as-Sikkit defines al-fasib 
as ‘the one whose speaking is clear’ (al-bayyin; 
Ibn Sida, Muxassas I, 112). In the entry fs-b, 
the Lisdn quotes a line by the poet Abia n-Najm 
(d. 130/747) in which the poet describes a 
donkey as ’a‘jam for human beings but fasib to 
the ears of its ‘lover’ (ajama fit *adani-hi fasiha 
‘unintelligible, but to her ears, of a dazzling 
clearness’; I, 2825). Another line quoted by the 
Lisdn confirms this antonym in pre-classical 
usage: “It is a vital source for all creatures, 
the ideal of every unintelligible and intelligible 
creature” (muntaha kull ’ajam wa-fasib lit. 
‘those expressing themselves clearly’; I, 2825). 
After Ibn Sida (Muxassas I, 112-113), Ibn 
Manzir mentions another meaning for fasih, 
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which is equivalent to being endowed with 
language, or being human: “It has been said 
that living beings are of two kinds: ’ajam and 
fasib. The fasih is the living being gifted in 
language, whereas the ’a‘jam is every living 
being not endowed with language” (Lisan I, 
3419). 

Obscurity of speech is to be understood in 
relation to non-Arabic speech (kalam ’a‘jam: 
yudhabu bi-hi ila kalam al-‘ajam; Ibn Sida, 
Muxassas I, 121). Additionally, the designation 
of ‘ajami refers to the foreigner’s language. 
This view was expressed at the end of the 8th 
century by ’Aba ‘Amr a8-Saybani (d. 206/821), 
one of the first lexicographers, born in Kifa 
and a contemporary of al-Xalil, whose words 
are reported in the Lisdn (Ibn Manzir, I, 
2826): "Ajama, he says, is *abhama ‘to make 
something indeterminable, obscure’, and “the 
‘ajami has an obscure discourse; it is not clearly 
expressed” (wa-l-‘ajami mubham al-kalam, la 
yubayyinu kalama-hu). Furthermore, ’a‘jam sig- 
nifies ‘foreigner’ (man laysa bi-‘arabi), as Ibn 
Manzir points out under the lexical definition 
of ‘ajam. Pre-Islamic poetry seems to confirm 
this. Muxassas and Lisdn quote lines by the poet 
Abu I-Axzar: “Oh hail! Sallam, would you be 
among the non-Arabs [al-a‘jam ‘those who 
speak unintelligibly’], with the Byzantines, the 
Persians, or the Daylamites?” (Lisadn I, 2825). 
Likewise, ‘ujma refers to both the quality of a 
speech that lacks clearness (ft lisdni-hi ‘ujma) 
and the foreign origin of the word (‘ujmat al- 
ism) (Suyati, Muzhir I, 270). 

The sense of ‘clearness’ explains why fasuba 
and ’afsaba may be used for the speech of 
both Arabs and non-Arabs. Ibn Sida (Muxassas 
I, 112-113) notes, following Kitab al-‘ayn, 
that fasuha lajam, used to describe a non- 
Arab speaker, means ‘to speak Arabic’, whereas 
-afsaba implies a better quality of enunciation 
(izdada fasdbatan) in an Arab speaker (the 
reverse in Suyuti, Muzhir I, 184). In the former 
case, the enunciation becomes intelligible or 
clear, while in the latter, it becomes clearer or 
more eloquent. 

This usage also seems to correspond to 
the Quranic usage of ’afsab, the masculine 
elative of fasib. Actually, the only attestation 
of a word derived from f-s-h in the Qur’an is 
Q. 28/34: wa-axi Harunu huwa ’afsahu min- 
ni lisanan fa-arsil-hu ma‘ (uttered by Moses). 
In this context, ’afsab must be understood 
in opposition with the way Moses describes 


himself as being tongue-tied (la yantaliqu 
lisani... fa arsil ila Haruna, Q. 26/13; wa-hlul 
‘uqdatan min lisani yafqahu qawli, Q. 20/27). 
Aaron has a better quality of enunciation than 
Moses: his words are ‘more understandable’ 
(the root f-qg-h) than those of Moses. 

Pre-classical usage of fasaba thus refers to 
clear, intelligible enunciation rather than to 
purity in the sense of absence of linguistic 
crossbreeding. Rabin (1960:579) believes that 
this was indeed the meaning of fasaba, whatever 
the period considered. The pre-Islamic Arabs 
seem to have paid careful attention to the 
clearness of the enunciation and, consequently, 
to the language. 


2. THE 
FASAHA 


CLASSICAL NOTION OF 


In Classical Arabic the most striking feature of 
fasaha is that linguistic correctness, the quality 
of the enunciation, and its truthfulness are 
inextricably linked (Ayoub 2001). This is indeed 
a component of all Classical Arabic thinking on 
language. Thus, according to Ibn Jinni, the 
verb ’a‘raba ‘an as-Say ‘to express something 
clearly’ is a denominative verb derived from 
the term ‘Arab ‘Arabs’ “because of all the 
pure elocution (fasdha), limpid expression 
(i‘rab), and clear enunciation (baydn) ascribed 
to them” (Xasa@’is I, 36). Therefore, kalam 
al-‘Arab is the equivalent of a ‘clear, eloquent 
language’. But the same verb, ’a‘raba, also refers 
to correctness: ’a‘raba is to speak the way the 
Arabs speak, using syntactic endings (7i‘rab). 
In the same way, the notion of fasdba denotes 
the correct and pure usage, as codified by the 
‘arabiyya, and as such it is one of the basic 
notions of non-Greek rhetoric. For al-Hariri 
(d. 516/1122) in his Durra, correct speaking (as- 
sawab) is inextricably connected with eloquent 
speaking (al-bayan, al-fasaba, al-kalam al- 
fasib). It is also pure, uncontaminated with any 
regional feature: although all dialectal variants 
collected by the grammarians are theoretically 
legitimate (al-lugat kullu-ha hujja; Ibn Jinni, 
Xas@is 1, 257), many of these variants are 
decried (Ayoub 2001:112-117). Furthermore, 
in the 8th century, the collection of linguistic 
data was directed against any crossbreeding, 
the philologists purposefully avoiding those 
tribes that might have borrowed from other 
languages. This is what the philosopher Aba 
Nasr al-Farabi (d. 339/950) asserts in a well- 
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known text (Suyati, Igtirab 17, Muzhir I, 
211; cf. Renan 1863:451ff.; Rabin 1951:193; 
Blachére 1952:71). The great debate about 
foreign words in the Ouran as reported by as- 
Suyati (Muzhir I, 266-294) confirms this anti- 
crossbreeding tendency (Kopf 1956; Haywood 
1965; Versteegh 1990; Ayoub, forthcoming). 

The notion of fasdba is commented upon 
by grammarians, rhetoricians, poets, lawyers, 
and theologians alike. There is no ‘arabiyya 
without fasdba, and there is no religious or 
legal science, no ’adab without ‘arabiyya, a 
language stamped with the grammatical norm. 
Definitions of fasaha are numerous, qualifying 
both the utterance and the speaker. Ta‘lab 
(d. 291/904) seems to link fasib with common 
use: “This book presents the fasib exclusively, 
what is common (md yajri) in people’s speech 
and in their written work” (Fasib 2). In the 
following lines, he makes a distinction between 
various degrees of fasih (fasib and ?afsah) 
according to this criterion. Going back to 
this usage, as-Suyati (Muzhir I, 185) specifies 
that fasaha qualifies those words used most 
frequently by Arabs whose language is reliable 
(katrat isti‘mal al-‘Arab la-ha). In the classical 
era, the fasib is linked to kalam al-‘Arab, 
the corpus of references whose pillars are the 
Quran and pre-Islamic poems (Hariri, Durra, 
116). This corpus, which is the basis of the > 
‘arabiyya (Ibn al~Anbari, Luma‘), lays down 
the rules of any speech. 

In lexicography, Ta‘lab’s choice of ‘the 
most frequent’ (al-aktar) is a well-founded 
epistemological choice. It is to be understood 
in the light of the linguistic situation of ancient 
Arabia, when many dialects could be found. The 
description of dialectal features (> pre-Islamic 
Arabic) is recorded in numerous classical works 
as early as in the first grammatical treatise, the 
Kitab by Stbawayhi (d. 177/793), and is the 
object of many studies (Rabin 1951; Blachére 
1952; Fiick 1955). The methodological choice 
of the most common turns of phrase must be 
seen in the light of this dialectal variation. 
The same choice is made by several medieval 
scholars, who seem to distinguish clearly 
between the ‘arabiyya and the kalam al-‘Arab, 
the ‘arabiyya being the language codified by the 
grammarians (Ayoub 2001:95, 2003a:42). This 
is suggested by the way Aba l-Aswad ad-Dwali 
(d. 62/681) is described as the first scholar to 
have established the ‘arabiyya: ’awwal man 


wada‘a |-‘arabiyya (Sirafi, “Axbdr 13.2, 35 53 
Zubaydi, Tabagat 21.9; Suyati, Muzhir I, 
345), or put differently: *awwal man wada‘a 
(rasama) n-nabw (Sirafi, *Axbdr 10.3; Zubaydi, 
Tabaqat 21.12; Abu t-Tayyib, Maratib, 27.1). 
There is no trace whatsoever in these texts of 
the expression *awwal man wada‘a kalam al- 
‘Arab. The distinction between ‘arabiyya and 
kalam al-‘Arab is implicitly made by az-Zubaydi 
(Tabaqat 21.4-5): Abu |-Aswad is the first to 
have established the ‘arabiyya, when the kalam 
al-‘Arab had been altered (awwal man ?assasa 
l-‘arabiyya... wa-dalika bina idtaraba kalam al- 
‘Arab), a point explicitly made by az-Zubaydi 
(Tabagat 22, 39) and as-Suyuti (Muzhir I, 134). 
The debate deals precisely with the criteria 
that led Abia I Aswad — or ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar — to 
establish the language he called ‘arabiyya: what 
makes it different from kalam al-‘Arab? The 
grammarian replies that the ‘arabiyya is the 
most common usage of kalam al-‘Arab (al- 
-aktar), whereas other usages are called /lugat. 
Hence, ‘arabiyya cannot be understood as ‘pure 
Arabic’ (Blachére 1952:71), at least not in 
the first centuries. The text emphasizes twice 
that this is a necessary epistemological choice: 
only by opting for the common usage was the 
grammarian able to write a grammar. 
As-Suyuti (Muzhir I, 185-187) adds that 
iden-tifying the common usage in such a remote 
past is not easy, which is why scholars set 
up criteria for lexical items. He revives the 
criteria applied by al-Qazwini, a rhetorician 
of the rath century (739/1338), in his dah: 
sounds must be harmonious, the term must 
not be a rare word requiring long research 
work in dictionaries, it must comply with the 
general rule (giyds), and it must not represent 
a marginal form of the language. The demand 
for immediate intelligibility of the meaning 
resembles the pre-classical notion of fasaha, but 
the criterion of compliance with the giyds bears 
the stamp of the norm, whereas the harmony of 
sounds refers to an explicit aesthetic concern. 


3. THE ROOT F-S-H IN THE KITAB 
BY SIBAWAYHI 


The elative ’afsab, a concept not used in 
pre-Islamic poetry, appears in the Kitab as 
a criterion for correct speech. But the Kitab 
seems to distinguish katir, ’afsab, and qiydas, 
as in the following passage: “It is the way 
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of speaking of most of the Arabs, the Arabs 
with the ’afsah way of speaking; it is also 
what complies with the general rule” (wa-huwa 
kalamu ’aktari |-“Arab wa-afsabi-him wa-huwa 
L-qiyas; Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 184). 

Occurrences of fasdha in the Kitab are fairly 
rare. They often qualify the speakers (al-‘Arab 
al-fusaha@’; fusah@ al-‘Arab). Unlike later texts, 
the Arabs with the ’afsab manner of speaking 
are called upon neither for the most common 
turns of phrase nor for forms that comply with 
the rule. ‘The Arabs’ (‘ammat al-‘Arab; Kitab I, 
252.10, 426.15) or ‘the Arabs whose ‘arabiyya 
is reliable’ (man yutaqu bi-‘arabiyyati-hi min 
al-‘Arab, Kitab 1, 318.21; al-‘Arab al-mawtuq 
bi-‘arabiyyati-him, Kitab 1, 128.9; etc.) are the 
ones called upon for these turns of phrase. 
The fusaba@ al-‘Arab are quoted for turns of 
phrases which are marginal but nevertheless 
used by them, and which must therefore be 
taken into account (Ayoub 2003:49-51). Thus, 
in the Kitab (Sibawayhi II), ordinary usage sup- 
presses the > tanwin from nouns followed by 
the kunya (e.g. hada ’abu ‘amri [not * ‘amrin|] 
bni I-‘ala@’). Yet, Stbawayhi quotes a line recited 
to him by fusah@ al-‘Arab where the tanwin 
is kept for metrical reasons. In the Kitab (II, 
299.18), the ‘Arab fusab@ say min-a bni-ka, 
instead of min-i bnika. Sibawayhi calls this 
usage a remarkable exception, after the fashion 
of tazdir used by the fusaha@ for tasdir (Kitab 
Il, 477.2). A passage in the Kitab (I, 426) 
explicitly expresses the discrepancy between 
the katir and qawl fusaba’ al-‘Arab: saminda 
fusab@ al-‘Arab yaquliuna wa-laysat ft kalam 
kull al-‘Arab. But Sibawayhi resorts to them in 
order to strengthen a morphological hypothesis: 
“This line was recited to me in this way by one 
of the ’afsah-speaking Arabs (‘arabi min ?afsah 
an-nds) asserting that it was his father’s poetry” 
(Kitab Il, 48). To set up a qiyds, he asserts: 
“We heard it used by fusaha@ al-‘Arab, and they 
don’t accept anything else” (sami ‘nd dalika min 
fusab@ al-‘Arab la ya ‘vifuna gayra-hu; Kitab 
II, 20.20). In short, Sibawayhi calls upon the 
authority of the fusaha@ al-‘Arab as the final 
arbiters of the correctness of the language he 
studies (see also Kitab I, 91.18; II, 40.20). The 
way of speaking of the fusaba@ al-‘Arab defines 
what belongs to the language, even if it is not 
what is most common. 

In fact, as explained by Ibn an-Nadim (d. 
385/995; Fibrist, 66-72; cf. Blachére 1950; Blau 


1963), the fusaha’ al-‘Arab were professional 
Bedouin informants of the grammarians from 
the 2nd through the 4th centuries A.H. Their 
knowledge of the grammatical metalanguage 
was often scant (Ibn Qutayba [d. 276/889], 
‘Uyun Il, 173; Ibn Faris [d. 395/1004], Sabibi 
35-36; Suyuti, Muzhir Il, 343). Therefore, 
they were tested before their judgment about 
linguistic matters was asked (Ta‘lab in Muzhir 
II, 337). But they serve as the absolute reference 
as far as language is concerned, which means 
that they are the ones designated as al-‘Arab 
al-mawtuq bi-‘arabiyyati-him. Sibawayhi high- 
lights their quality as fusaba? whenever he 
wishes to take into account some exceptional 
terms, which proves that the quality of fasahd is 
a decisive criterion in selecting utterances. 


4. FASAHA AND THE 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF ARAB THOUGHT 


In Sibawayhi’s Kitab, the fash is far from being 
always the most regular and the most common 
spoken language. Yet, it defines what can be 
said in the language, i.e. what is correct, even 
though it goes beyond it. It refers to a sense 
of value exceeding what is correct. In fact, 
the choice of the corpus of references already 
presupposes the notion of fasdha: only al- 
kalam al-fasib, rather than any kalam uttered 
by Bedouin, is taken as evidence of kalam al- 
‘Arab. As-Suyati defines samd‘ (i.e. the corpus 
collected by the grammarians) as “what has 
been established (tabata) as being the kalam of 
those whose fasaha is unquestionable” (Iqgtirah). 
The frequency of the usage and the value of 
the enunciation happen to be reconciled in 
a grammarian’s definition (Suyuati, Muzhir I, 
187): you can tell a word is fasih when it is 
more common among the fusaha’ whose Arabic 
is reliable and it is used more frequently than 
other words (aktar ‘ald ’alsinat al-fusaba’). 
Actually, fasih refers to a sense of value 
that goes beyond the grammatical text, for 
the latter, in fact, is founded on it. Hence 
the Kitab never defines the fasib but admits 
it as a presupposition shared with the person 
addressed. Presumably, at the origin of every 
grammar lies a set of privileged sentences with 
which a community identifies itself. These ‘sen- 
tences’ establish the language. Furthermore, 
they also set up the community with the highly 
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symbolic part they play. In Arabic, these words 
are not only literary texts but also a sacred text. 
Hence, the dimension of the correctness of the 
language is not only aesthetic but also ethical 
and ontological. 

In classical usage, fasdha shares in the sacred 
nature of the language. With this notion, 
rhetoric and linguistics meet theology. The 
answer to the question asked over and over 
again in philological works, man ?afsah al- 
‘Arab? ‘who among the Arabs speaks Arabic 
most correctly?’ is always the same: the Prophet 
(Suyuti, Muzhir I, 209). Quranic usage, even if 
it is not the most common usage, is at the base 
of the afsab. Hariri expresses this explicitly 
(Durra, 129). Ibn Xalawayh (d. 370/980) 
asserts it is an ’ijmd‘: a word that appears in the 
Quran is necessarily more fasih (afsab) than 
its synonym that does not appear in it (Suyati, 
Muzhir I, 213), even if it does not comply 
with the rule (Muzhir I, 188). In the wake of 
the Prophet, the tribe of Qurays is ’afsab al- 
‘Arab. This distinction must be understood 
in relation to the dialects of ancient Arabia. 
The classical view is expressed by Ta‘lab in 
his *Amali: QuraySs has been able to rise above 
disparaged dialectal features (Suyati, Muzhir I, 
211; Ibn Jinni, Xasa@’is Il, 11; cf. Rabin 1951; 
Blachére 1952:70-84; Versteegh 1984:1-14). 
According to the grammatical tradition, the 
tribes considered for the collection of data are 
those of central and eastern Arabia, essentially 
Qays, Tamim, and Asad (— pre-Islamic Arabic). 
Does this mean that eastern and western tribes 
spoke two different types of Arabic? Versteegh 
(1984:5) points out that since the Hijazi dialect 
was profoundly influenced by the central and 
eastern dialects (Rabin 1951) and as there is 
no doubt that Hijazi is the best-known dialect 
of all pre-Islamic dialects, this could mean that 
there was no discrepancy at all between eastern 
and western dialects. 

Related to fasaha, the question of Arabic’s 
incommensurability with respect to other 
languages arises quickly. Arabic cannot be 
compared with other languages: it is infinitely 
superior, a perfect language (Ibn Faris, Sahibi 
40-41). Az-Zubaydi praises God for having 
made Arabic “the most eloquent and melodious 
language in its sounds, the most balanced in its 
order, the clearest in its expressions, the most 
varied in its modes of discourse” (Tabaqat 11). 
This perfection, added to its untranslatability 


and immutability, is linked to the sacred status 
of the written language during the classical 
period. 

In these texts, the antonym of fasib is qabih 
or rakik, and not ’ajam as in pre-classical 
usage. The notion of intelligibility and clearness 
remains essential in the meaning of the word. 
In discussions about the need to reject the use 
of rare words, fasih is the antonym of wah, 
nadir (Suyuti, Muzhir 1, 233). The purity of the 
language — its lack of disharmonious sounds, 
rare words, and disparaged dialectal features — 
is the condition of its clearness. 

As the grammatical epistemology draws 
its inspiration from the epistemology of legal 
science, fasib is modeled on sabih in the Hadit. 
There are different degrees in fasib (fasih and 
-afsah), which leads to a distinction between 
fasaba and linguistic correctness, an expression 
being either correct or incorrect. Yet Ibn Faris, 
in accordance with the definition of fasih as 
being what is correct, associates *asabh wa- 
-afsah, as if the ’afsah were the most correct 
expression (Sahibi 73; Suyuti, Muzhir I, 261). 
Likewise, qalil is associated with radi’, i.e., 
usage of rare words entails poor quality of an 
expression (aqallu-ha wa-arda@u-ha; Muzbir 
I, 226). 

The concern for the aesthetic prevailed from 
the 9th century onward and gave rise to a 
thorough questioning of the notion of fasaha 
throughout the following four centuries. Several 
problems dominated the rhetorical treatises, 
especially in the debate about form (> Jafd) and 
meaning (> mand). Does fasdha fall within 
the domain of lafd or ma‘nad? One says lafd 
fasib but not ma‘nd fasih, and yet, there cannot 
be any fasadba without ma‘nd. Many other 
questions are related to this question: is fasaha 
different from baydn, the clear enunciation that 
immediately discloses the meaning? If these 
two notions were synonymous, every clear 
enunciation, even if unsightly, would fall under 
fasib. Can fasdba be tantamount to harmony 
of sounds and words? If this were the case, a 
foreigner who does not know Arabic should 
be able to identify the fasib. Finally, what 
is the difference between fasdba and baldaga 
‘rhetoric’? 

Linked to a concern for linguistic correctness 
and aesthetics, a search for the pure appears, a 
purism that becomes an essential connotation 
of the fasib, characterizing the love of the 
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language in classical Arab culture. It becomes 
the agony of every speaker of written Arabic 
that the feeling for the language has been lost, 
when the system of pre-Islamic Arabic based 
on syntactic endings collapsed as early as the 
conquests. Ever since the 2nd century A.H. and 
the establishment of the ‘arabiyya, it was feared 
that scholars might admit fictitious expressions. 
As-Suyuti reports that in response to such 
accusations, al-Asma‘l (d. 213/828) admitted 
nothing but the luga fushd, the purest, the 
clearest dialectal variant. 

The more we progress in time, the more this 
nostalgia for the pure deepens. The history of 
the meaning of the expression luga fushd shows 
this ever-increasing nostalgia (Ayoub 2003:51). 
In the 8th century, through a necessary epis- 
temological process, the grammarians brought 
out both the common usage on which the 
‘arabiyya is based and its dialectal variants 
(lugat). In this perspective, the expression luga 
fusha is a description; it consists in indicating 
for a given expression the most appreciated 
variant (the clearest, the purest one) among 
all the dialectal variants available, all of which 
are perceived as correct. Quite soon, this most 
appreciated variant becomes the most common 
one (Ta‘lab), then the only one. From now on, 
+ luga also means language rather than a 
dialectal variant, since only one variant is 
accepted. Luga fusha becomes a designation of 
written Arabic: a harmonious and pure idiom. 
Interestingly, in the popular literature, such as 
the Arabian Nights, fasaba lost this connotation 
of correctness and purity. What remains is 
eloquence, the beauty of the expression 
associated with the beauty of faces. 
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Feminine > Gender 


Fi‘ 


1. DEFINITION: MORPHOLOGY 
AND TENSE 


Fi‘l (etymologically ‘fact, operation’) is generally 
translated by ‘verb’. It is not, as one might 
have assumed, the noun depicting the process 
(masdar) of the verb fa‘ala ‘to do’, since the 
verbs constructed in the form CaCaCa derive 
their masdar in the form CaCC (al-Xalil, al- 
‘Ayn, s.v. f--l), apparently with the exception 
of three verbs whose masdar takes the form 
CiCC (Ibn Manaur, Lisdn, root f-“l). 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab, dating from the 8th 
century, was the first book in the Arabic 
grammatical tradition. It begins by dividing 
speech into three parts: “noun (ism), verb (fi‘J), 


and particle (barf), which is used to contribute 
to a meaning and which is neither a noun nor 
a verb” (Kitab I, 12). In this first chapter, the 
verb is defined as a sum of “paradigms (amtila) 
issued from nouns depicting the process and 
formed to indicate what has been, what will be 
but has not [yet] happened, and what is but has 
not been completed” (Kitab I, 12). 

Sibawayhi’s definition is interesting in many 
respects. It states at the outset that the peculiarity 
of the verb is to be a sum of paradigms, that the 
verb is derived from the masdar, which is a 
subclass of the noun, and that it is constructed 
in different forms to express time which has or 
has not elapsed (Kitab I, 35) or, in as-Suhayli’s 
interpretation, events which have occurred 
and those which have not occurred, i.e. the 
change in the state of an event (Nata’ij al-fikr 
388-389). 

This definition, which is essentially based 
on morphological criteria (Hamzé 1994:93- 
115), changed under later grammarians, even 
those who claimed to follow Sibawayhi’s 
teaching (Hamzé 2002:577-579). The funda- 
mental morphological aspect of the Kitab 
disappeared, and the semantic values indicated 
by the verb, the process, and time came to 
the fore: “[C]onventionally, according to the 
grammarians, the verb is what indicates a 
process and past or future time....This is what 
Sibawayhi meant by ‘as for the verb, it is a 
sum of paradigms issued from nouns depicting 
process and formed to indicate what has been, 
what will be but has not [yet] happened, and 
what is but has not been completed’” (Zajjaji, 
-Idab 52). 

The standard definition in the grammatical 
tradition refers to these semantic values. It 
has its roots in Ibn as-Sarraj’s Kitab al--usil, 
dating from the beginning of the roth century: 
“The verb is what indicates meaning and time, 
the past, present or future tense” (Usual I, 38). 
One cannot help noticing how this definition 
resembles the one given by al-Farabi, Ibn as- 
Sarraj’s contemporary, his teacher in logic and 
his disciple in grammar (Ibn Abi "Usaybi‘a, 
Tabagat al-atibb@ 560), in his commentary on 
Aristotle’s Hermeneutics (Farabi, Ibdra I, 133). 
It has the advantage of justifying the division of 
speech into three parts and of giving coherent 
definitions of these parts: if the word does not 
have a meaning in itself, then it is a particle; and 
if it does have a meaning, then this meaning is 
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either related to time, in which case it is a verb, 
or not related to time, in which case it is a noun 
(Astarabadi, Sarh al-Kafiya I, 2-7). 


2. CONJUGATION AND TENSE 


The conjugation of Arabic verbs shows a 
remarkable economy. It places a form with 
suffix, fa‘al-ta ‘you did’, in opposition to a form 
with prefix, ta-f‘al-u ‘you do’. This opposition, 
which from the r9th century onward has been 
regarded in Arabic and Semitic linguistics as an 
aspectual division between accomplished and 
unaccomplished verbs, or as a mixed aspectual/ 
temporal opposition (— aspect; Versteegh 1997: 
84), is analyzed by the Arabic grammatical 
tradition as a temporal division. 

After the roth century, Arab grammarians, 
probably under the ever-greater influence of 
Aristotelian logic, tried, not without difficulty, 
to change the binary division of Arabic verbs 
into a ternary division of time (Fleisch 1965; 
Versteegh 1997:84). Ibn Yas takes this cor- 
respondence a long way: one, and only one, 
verbal form must correspond to each part 
of extralinguistic time: “Since time is divided 
into three parts, past, present and future — for 
time represents the movements of the stars: a 
movement which has taken place, a movement 
which is yet to take place, and a movement 
separating these two — verbs are divided like- 
wise into past, future, and present” (Sarh al- 
Mufassal VII, 4). In his commentary on Ibn 
Jinni’s Luma‘, which divides verbs into three 
categories according to the division of time, 
Ibn al-Xabbaz goes even further in this logic 
by saying that the division of verbs into three 
categories is necessary because the tense of the 
action must either coincide with the moment 
of enunciation or not. If it coincides, then it 
is the present; if it does not, then it is either 
posterior or anterior. If it is posterior, then it 
is the future; if it is anterior, then it is the past. 
This limitation to three categories is necessary 
because, according to these criteria, the division 
can only be made based on the answer ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ (Tawjih al-Luma‘ 100). 

The temporal criterion present in Stbawayhi’s 
definition, whereby the paradigms serve to 
express time, does not aim at a correspondence 
between the forms fa‘ala-¢ and y-a-f‘al-u, 
which distinguish the conjugation of Arabic 
verbs, and a ternary division of time (past, 


present, and future). In his division of the verb, 
Sibawayhi does not use a clearly temporal ter- 
minology for the present, “what is, but has not 
been accomplished”, nor for the future, “what 
will be, but has not yet happened” (Guillaume 
1988:29). To express both present and future, 
he uses the form y-a-f‘al-u, without resorting to 
the use of the specific modalities of the future, 
sa and sawfa. The third verbal form Stbawayhi 
mentions is that of the imperative (i)f‘al, which 
is associated with the form y-a-f‘al-u to indicate 
“what will be, but has not yet happened”. 
Another important fact presented in the 
Kitab often goes unnoticed in studies on the 
Arabic tradition. Stbawayhi says that the verb 
“is constituted to indicate which time is past or 
not past”. This wording, which is repeated in 
the Kitab (I, 34, 35, 36) and which suggests a 
division between past vs. not past, corresponding 
to two verbal forms fa‘ala-¢ vs. y-a-f‘al-u, does 
not correspond exactly to a division between 
past, present, and future. It is worth noting that 
the Arabic tradition after Stbawayhi has never 
sought to find a simple term for the expression 
ma lam yamdi ‘what has not passed’, unlike the 
expression ma mada ‘what passed’, which led 
to the simple term al-mddi. The usual division 
al-madi vs. al-mudari‘ used to designate the 
opposition between the two forms of Arabic 
verbs is clearly heterogeneous (> mddi/mudari‘. 
Again according to Sibawayhi, the second term, 
al-mudari‘, is situated not on the temporal level 
but on the level of the governance theory. The 
aim of the term muddri‘ “similar [to the noun of 
agent|” (Kitab I, 13) is to justify the change in the 
final vowels of the form of the verb with prefix: 
y-a-f‘al-u. From a temporal point of view, Arab 
grammarians use in opposition to the past several 
terms indicating either the present (bal, badir, 
an, etc.) or the future (mustaqbil, ati, etc.), but 
never both, which is a clear indication of the 
direction post-Sibawayhi grammarians took. 
Dissymmetry between the two forms of 
Arabic verbs and the three tenses, past, present, 
and future, has been the subject of much 
debate in the grammatical tradition. Some 
grammarians denied the existence of a present 
tense for Arabic verbs, while others denied 
even the existence of an extralinguistic present 
time (Ibn ‘Usfir, Sarh al-Jumal 1, 127-128). 
The philosophers considered the present to be 
merely a point separating the past from the 
future. Regarding the separation between two 
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tenses as a third tense would be tantamount to 
regarding every binary division as a ternary one 
(Astarabadi, Sarh al-Kafiya Il, 226). 

The linguistic present tense of the Arab 
grammarians cannot therefore correspond to 
that point separating real time, which is the 
moment of enunciation. For az-Zajjaji, the 
present does not have the depth necessary to 
be expressed in its own right (Suyati, Ham‘ I, 
17-18). When Arab grammarians speak of the 
present tense of a verb, they are referring to that 
which is situated on either side of the moment 
of enunciation, which separates the past from 
the future (md ‘ala janbatay al-an). This is 
what permits us to say that a verb like yusalli 
‘he prays’ is in the present, whereas a part of 
the prayer is in the past and the other part is in 
the future (Zajjaji, °Idab 87; Astarabadi, Sarb 
al-K4ftya Il, 226). 


3. MOOD AND GOVERNANCE 


Unlike the verb in the past tense, the verb in 
non-past tense is mu‘rab ‘declined’, i.e., its 
final vowel changes under the influence of 
governors, whether apparent or supposed. It 
has three forms, y-a-f‘al-u vs. y-a-f‘al-a vs. y-a- 
f‘al-¢, which, in Western school-grammar, are 
often called indicative, subjunctive, and jussive 
or apocopated moods. Arab grammarians did 
not deal with the change in the last consonant 
of the verb in terms of mood: they established a 
connection with the last consonant of the noun. 
The same terminology is used for case and modal 
vowels: as with the noun, the verb is marfu‘ 
‘with a vowel /u/’, and mansub ‘with a vowel 
/a’. According to Blachére and Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes (1975:37), this connection was 
due not only to similarity in form between the 
final consonants of these two parts of speech 
but also to a functional resemblance. The 
marfu‘ is used in a ‘main or isolated clause’, 
like the noun in the nominative case, and the 
mansub is employed in a ‘subordinate clause’. 
In fact, case or modal changes are analyzed 
within the same theory, that of governance 
(> ‘amal), according to which the change in 
the final vowel, when it is not accidental (i.e. 
when it is not due to phonetic or morphological 
conditions) is due to a governor. The use of 
the same terminology for nouns and verbs 
cannot be attributed to a mere formal likeness 
of their final consonants. In fact, going by the 


governance theory, Arab grammarians use two 
different terms for the same vowel inside the 
same part of speech: raf‘ vs. damm for the 
vowel /u/, nasb vs. fath for the vowel /a/, etc. 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 13), depending on whether 
this vowel is declensional. The connection 
established between the noun and the verb is 
based on the notions of similarity (muddra‘a) 
and symmetry, or on noun-verb opposition 
(mundadara), which is the basis for the tripartite 
division of speech (Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 13-23). 
A comparison is made between the final vowel 
/u/ of the verb and the noun, as in yaktub-u 
zayd-un ‘Zayd writes Zayd’ and al-katib-u 
zayd-un ‘the writer [is] Zayd’, and the vowel 
/al as in yuridu ’an yaktub-a ‘he wants that 
he write = he wants to write’ and yuridu 
|-kitabat-a ‘he wants the writing’. 

The theory of governance perceives formal 
resemblance between the verb and the noun as 
a consequence of the functional resemblance. 
The total absence of resemblance to the 
noun — as in the case of the imperative — results 
in the form farthest removed from the noun, 
which is characterized by the total absence 
of a final vowel /¢/ (sukun), an impossibility 
for nouns. The same applies to the apocopate 
verb (majziim). Once again, the absence of 
any functional resemblance explains the 
absence, in verbs, of a final vowel /i/ specific 
to nouns: the genitive in the case of the noun 
and the apocopate in the case of the verb are 
in opposition (nadir; Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 14; 
Zajjaji, Idah 102-120). A reduced functional 
resemblance gives a reduced resemblance of 
form: the verb in the past tense, fa‘ala, has 
a final vowel like the noun, but this vowel is 
invariable. 

In the theory of governance, which is the 
backbone of syntactic analysis for the Arab 
grammarians, the verb is considered to be the 
most powerful governor because it necessarily 
governs a noun, its fa%l, and can govern one 
or more complements: object, adverbial phrase 
(place, time, manner), etc. Given this power, the 
verb governs, whether preposed or postposed, 
and whether it is next to or separated from 
that which it governs. The verb’s capacity to 
govern depends on its variation, that is, its 
capacity to be conjugated and to belong to a 
network of derivation, i.e. to have a noun of 
process (masdar), an active participle, a passive 
participle, etc. 
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4. SIMPLE FORMS AND 
AUGMENTED FORMS 


Arabic verbs can take two forms: a simple, 
basic form called mujarrad ‘naked’, usually of 
three consonants, CvCvCv, but sometimes of 
four, CvCCvCy, and an augmented form called 
mazid, formed by adding one or more elements 
to the root consonants of the simple form. The 
final vowel of the three-consonant verb CvCvCv 
is a syntagmatic vowel. It is dropped when the 
verb is conjugated in the rst or 2nd person, 
fa‘al-tu ‘I did’ or fa‘al-ta ‘you did’, to avoid a 
succession of four short syllables, CvCvCVCV, 
since the verb is regarded as a single word with 
its personal pronoun > fail (Zajjaji, *Idab 
75). The first vowel allows an opposition to 
be established between the active form (fa‘ala, 
fa‘ila, fa‘ula) and the passive form (fu‘ila). Early 
grammarians called the active form mabni Ii-l- 
fal ‘constructed for the fail’ — the fail being the 
protagonist of the verb — and later grammarians 
called it ma‘him ‘|verb whose fal is] known’. 
The early grammarians called the passive form 
mabni li-l-mafl ‘constructed for the mafal’, 
since the object becomes the protagonist of the 
verb, or md lam yusamma fa‘ilu-hu ‘that whose 
fail is not designated’, and later grammarians 
called it majhul ‘[verb whose fa‘il is] unknown’. 
Arab grammarians emphasized the use of the 
form fa‘ula for qualities and fa‘ila for illnesses, 
for suffering, and for colors. The form fa‘ala 
is used for various meanings since it is the 
lightest form (Ibn Ya‘, Sarh al-Mufassal VII, 
156-157), the vowel /a/ being lighter than the 
other two, /u/and/i/.’Astarabadi says that “when 
the form is light, it becomes more frequent and 
likely to vary” (Sarh as-Safiya I, 70). 

In addition to the simple form of the verb, 
Arabic has developed a considerable number of 
augmented forms: twenty-five forms constructed 
on three-consonant verbs and two forms on 
four-consonant verbs (ZamaxSari, Mufassal 
369, 375). The simple form has a lexical value, 
and its domain is the dictionary. However, the 
value added in the augmented form is often 
predictable or belongs to a set of predictable 
values; it is used to add nuance to the lexical 
meaning provided by the simple form. The 
traditional grammatical literature (e.g. 
Stbawayhi, Kitab IV, 55-80; ’Astarabadi, Sarh 
as-Safiya 1, 70-113) lists the main values of 
the most frequent augmented forms: fa‘ala for 


reciprocity, e.g. ddraba ‘he hit [someone] and 
he was hit [by that someone]’; if‘alla for taking 
color, e.g. ibyadda ‘he turned white’; istaf‘ala 
for asking for something, e.g. istaxbara ‘he 
asked to be informed’; and so on. As with the 
median vowel in simple three-consonant forms, 
augmented forms permit remarkable economy 
within the system (Fleisch 1965). 


5. TYPES OF VERBS 


From a morphophonological point of view, 
Arabic verbs were divided into sabib ‘healthy’ 
and mu‘tall ‘weak’, based on whether they 
contained elements likely to be transformed. 
Other subdivisions were made within each of 
these two categories in order to explain con- 
jugation and the principles of morphophono- 
logical variation of the verb (Ibn al-Mu’addib, 
Daqa@iq at-tasrif 147-360; Libli, Bugyat al- 
-amal). 

However, a syntactic-semantic criterion is 
often followed in classifying the chapters on 
verbs. The domination by syntax is obvious 
in the twelve chapters on the verb in az- 
Zamaxsari’s Mufassal (219-275), probably the 
first gram-mar to be organized according to the 
three parts of speech. Ever since Sibawayhi’s 
Kitab, the classification had been according to 
the theory of governance: verbs which do not 
govern a mafUl, i.e. intransitive verbs, and 
verbs governing one, two, or three objects, with 
subdivisions relating to the possibility of elision 
of the maf%l and to the types of relations 
between them (Kitab I, 33-54). 

The grammatical tradition devotes a separate 
chapter to verbs called ’af‘al al-quluab (lit. 
‘verbs of the heart’) because they are related 
to intimate thoughts and their meaning lies in 
the heart, such as danna ‘to believe’, ra’a ‘to 
see’. Already in the Kitab, this category, which 
requires two maf‘Uls, is quite separate from 
other verbs that take two maf‘uls, such as ’a‘ta 
‘to give’, kasd ‘to dress’, because it requires 
two accusative nouns, and one object does not 
suffice (wa-laysa la-ka ’an taqtasira ‘ala ’abad 
al-maf‘ulayni dina |-axar; Kitab I, 37). 

The chapter on the ‘verbs of the heart’ is 
also distinct from that on verbs known as ndqis 
‘incomplete’, such as kdna ‘to be’, sdra ‘to 
become’, not only because of the difference in 
case vowels — the verb governs two accusative 
cases in the first category, a nominative and an 
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accusative case in the second — but also because 
of the different functions in the two types of 
sentence. 

Other chapters consider verbs from other 
aspects, such as the imminence of the process 
(af‘al al-muqdaraba) or its beginning (af‘al 
as-Suru'). In either case, not only semantic 
considerations lead to the adoption of such 
categories but also their effect on the sentence 
structure. 

The same is true for chapters devoted to 
verbs known as jdmid ‘fixed’, such as verbs of 
> exclamation (af‘al at-ta‘ajjub) or verbs of 
praise and blame (af‘al al-madh wa-d-damm), 
which are typically found in the section on 
syntax in grammar books because of the effect 
their fixed character has on their behavior, 
which was the main preoccupation of Arab 
grammarians. 

In addition to semantic and morphological 
differences, each of these categories of the 
verb has specific syntactic properties which 
justify a separate chapter being devoted to 
them (ZamaxSari, Mufassal 345-368). These 
properties are generally linked to the governance 
theory or to the position of different elements 
within the sentence. This position is fixed in 
verbs of exclamation such as md ’akrama zayd- 
an or 7akrim bi-zayd-in ‘how generous he is, 
Zayd!’. In sentences of praise and blame, such 
as ni'ma r-rajul-u zayd-un ‘what an excellent 
man he is, Zayd!’, the discussion concentrates 
on the fixed form of verb and, fundamentally, 
the specific structure of the sentence in order to 
justify it (Bazzi-Hamzé 2004:272-292). 


6. TRANSITIVITY AND THE 
PASSIVE 


The Arabic technical term ~ ta‘addi (lit. 
“exceeding [a limit]’) is not exactly identical to 
the term ‘transitivity’, which comes from Latin 
transire ‘to pass’. The verb, which necessarily 
governs its fail, goes beyond that in order 
to govern other elements of speech. Levin 
translates al-fa%l alladi yata‘adda-hu fi'lu-hu 
ila maful (Kitab 1, 34) by “the subject, the 
grammatical effect of whose verb passes over to 
a direct object” (Levin 1998:194). Moreover, 
ta‘addi does not apply to direct objects 
exclusively but also to any other complement, 
such as object, state, adverbial phrase, etc. In 
this regard, ta‘addi is equally valid for transitive 


and intransitive verbs. However, the technical 
term fi'l muta‘addi applies most particularly 
to transitive verbs, which can have one, two, 
or three maf‘ls, i.e. complements likely to 
become pronouns in the accusative case. 

The term ‘passive’ is objected to by Fleisch 
(1957:151-170), who, in the absence of a 
better alternative, adopts the term used by 
the later Arab tradition, majhul ‘[verb whose 
fail is] unknown’. The passive is generally 
considered to be a secondary form constructed 
from an active, transitive verb “by placing a /u/ 
vowel on its first consonant and an /i/ vowel on 
its second, and by removing its fai] and putting 
the direct object (maf“l) in its place” (Zajjaji, 
Jumal 77). In this regard, it would be ‘absurd’ 
to form a passive verb from an intransitive one 
for want of a direct object likely to become 
the fail of the verb (Ibn as-Sarraj, "Usal I, 
77). However, the morphological rules referred 
to permit the construction of the passive, 
thanks to internal inflection, whether the verb 
is transitive or intransitive. This construction 
is clearly shown in action or reaction verbs, 
which Fleisch (1965:918) calls “verbs with 
agent”. It is accepted by grammarians such 
as Sibawayhi, who forms passive verbs from 
intransitive verbs like qa‘ada ‘to sit’ and 
dahika ‘to laugh’. Arab grammarians would 
later justify this construction, admitted by 
Sibawayhi, by resorting to an elliptic element, 
the noun of process (masdar), implied by the 
verb and referring to something known and 
usual (Zajjaji, Jumal 77; ’Astarabadi, Sarh al- 
K4fiya I, 85). 

Yet, indirect transitive verbs and intransitive 
verbs, when in the passive, always have an 
expansion, which may be either the masdar of 
a passive verb, as in Q. 69/13: fa~idd nufixa 
fit. s-sur-i nafxat-un wahidat-un ‘and when 
the trumpet is blown once’, or an adverbial 
phrase, as in the example sira yawm-u 
L-jum(‘at-i ‘it was walked the day of Friday’, or a 
preposition followed by a noun as in this verse 
by al-Farazdaq: yugdi bayd@an wa-yugda min 
mahabat-i-hi ‘he looks away out of diffidence 
and one looks away out of respect for him’. 

Because the verb cannot be without a > fail, 
Arab grammarians regard the expansion as 
a replacement for the passive verb’s fail (Ibn 
Jinni, Luma‘ 14). For Ibn Hisam (Awdabh al- 
masalik 1, 371-377), the fal of this type of verb 
is the implied pronoun referring to the noun of 
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process (masdar) implied by the verb. Others 
consider that the preposition followed by a 
noun functions as a fail because this syntagm is 
considered to have the status of direct object of a 
transitive verb. Indeed, Arab grammarians insist 
on three methods to transform an intransitive 
verb into a transitive one: (a) doubling the 
second root consonant: fariha ‘to be cheerful’ > 
farraha ‘to make cheerful’; (b) adding an initial 
hamza: dahaba ‘to go away’ > ’adhaba ‘to 
make go away’; and (c) adding a preposition: 
xaraja ‘to go out’ > xaraja + bi- ‘to take 
out’ (ZamaxSari, Mufassal 341). According to 
this interpretation, xurija bi-zayd-in becomes 
equivalent to ’uxrija zayd-un ‘Zayd was taken 
out’ (Jurjani, Mugqtasid 1, 347). 

It is conceivable that on the logical-semantic 
level the preposition followed by a noun is 
mandatory. In fact, the absence of a reference 
element would produce a_ sentence with 
a semantic content too vague to satisfy the 
interlocutor. Since it is impossible to identify 
the morpheme of the agent (fa‘il), the verb being 
impersonal, information and identification are 
given in an expansion, which then appears to 
be an indispensable element. It is around this 
known element that information is articulated 
and the message is conveyed to the interlocutor 
(Hamzé 1993:53). 
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First Language Acquisition 


Sitbawayhi’s al-Kitab and Ibn Jinni’s Sirr sind‘at 
al?i'rab (Bakalla 1994) are prominent examples 
of distinguished scholarship that demonstrate 
a long investigative tradition related to the 
study of the Arabic language. In contrast, the 
acquisition of Arabic as a native language by 
children received no particular attention in the 
past — apart from some passing references, such 
as in al-Jahiz’s encyclopedic book al-Bayan 
wa-t-tabyin — and continues to be a relatively 
neglected area of study. This marginalization 
may be explained, in part, by the reluctance 
of traditional Classical Arabic scholars to 
consider the spoken vernaculars as worthy of 
true scholarship. And since studying acquisition 
means studying the dialects, as all Arabic- 
speaking children are first exposed to a dialectal 
variety of Arabic acquired as their mother 
tongue, the field of language development has 
not represented a central preoccupation in the 
study of Arabic. Although such an attitude 
is slowly changing, the continuing lack of 
attention given to this field is compounded by 
the unavailability of accepted standards against 


which ~> child language can be measured. 
Dialects generally have no codified grammar 
and are subject to many dialectal variations. As 
a result it is difficult to evaluate child speech 
and decide what is correct and what is not. This 
hesitation to consider the dialects as serious 
linguistic varieties worthy of scholarship by 
Arabs may be one of the reasons why grammars 
of the Arabic dialects have mainly been written 
by non-Arab Arabists, e.g. Cowell (1964) for 
Syrian, Erwin (1963) for Iraqi, Holes (1990) 
for Gulf, Mitchell (1956) for Egyptian, and 
Harrell (1962) for Moroccan Arabic. 

The first study of the acquisition of Arabic 
was that of Egyptian Arabic, published by 
Margaret Omar in 1973. To this day it remains 
the only book that provides an investigation 
of the acquisition of all components of 
Arabic (phonology, morphology, and syntax). 
However, this state of affairs is progressively 
changing as many Arab graduates devote their 
doctoral research to the acquisition of their 
native Arabic dialects. Such new interest stems 
from recognition in the field of psycholinguistics 
that the validity of an acquisition theory 
necessitates that it be based on evidence from 
languages typologically different from English 
and other European languages. To test various 
hypotheses about the universality of processes 
and principles underlying language acquisition, 
psycholinguists have stressed the need to obtain 
data from structurally different languages to 
allow them to generalize their conclusions. 
This is a move away from the paradigm 
that dominated language development studies 
in the 1960s and 1970s based on the early 
Chomskyan theory of the language faculty as 
an innate ability that is universal and that is 
not profoundly affected by the type of input 
received by the child. 

As the crosslinguistic approach to language 
acquisition took hold in the late 1970s, interest 
in languages other than English, and particularly 
languages from different typological families, 
grew. While still maintaining that there are 
universal principles (Universal Grammar, UG) 
which guide the acquisition of widely different 
languages, researchers progressively acknowl- 
edged that typological characteristics of the 
language being acquired must also play a role 
in how and what children acquire first and 
what they acquire later. This realization that 
neither universality (of grammar) nor devel- 
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opmental stages can be based on English and 
other Indo-European languages alone en- 
couraged investigation of other languages. The 
crosslinguistic project started by Slobin (1985) 
led to research in languages from different 
language families. The first study of Arabic 
in this tradition was undertaken to show 
that although there are universal conceptual 
prerequisites that underlie the acquisition of 
the Arabic lexicon, in that the same concepts 
are expressed at similar developmental stages 
regardless of the language being acquired, the 
formal properties of the Arabic lexicon influence 
the strategies adopted by children in using the 
specific formal properties in word formation 
(Badry 1983) and sensitize them more to the 
more productive linguistic processes in their 
language. 

In the last two decades there has been an 
increase in doctoral studies devoted to the 
acquisition of different dialects, including 
Kuwaiti, Moroccan, Egyptian, and Saudi 
dialects. These investigations, however, have 
focused on specific aspects in the dialect being 
acquired rather than providing a comprehensive 
study of all of its characteristics. Moreover, 
they remain unpublished and thus difficult 
to access for those who want to build on 
them. Information on Arabic acquisition is 
also available in some published articles about 
different areas of linguistic development. All 
the available resources are therefore rather 
recent and can be framed within modern 
theoretical frameworks dominant in linguistics 
and child language development studies. There 
is also a growing interest in studying bilingual 
development of children of migrant Arab 
communities in Europe and Palestinians in Israel 
(> child bilingualism). Several studies have 
been carried out on Arabic-speaking children in 
the Netherlands (Altena and Appel 1982) and 
Sweden (Hakansson a.o. 2003), for example (> 
Europe). The focus of these studies, however, 
tends to be limited either to children with 
— language impairment (Salameh a.o. 2004) 
or to literacy development among bilinguals 
(Abu-Rabia 1995). The following sections 
provide an overview of information available 
on acquisition of Arabic as a native language by 
children without language impairment. 


1. ACQUISITION OF PHONOLOGY 


Research in phonological acquisition addresses 
several fundamental issues related to speech 
perception and production. Investigators are 
interested in finding answers to questions 
such as the following: What is the phonetic 
inventory of children at different stages of 
their development? What are the stages of 
phonological development? What phonological 
processes are applied by children in their 
acquisition of the phonological system of 
their language? What is universal and what is 
particular in phonological acquisition? What 
is the relationship between the prelinguistic 
(babbling) and linguistic stages? And what 
factors (physiological, perceptual, and environ- 
mental) affect the order of acquisition? 

Considering the paucity of research in 
Arabic acquisition, phonological development 
is probably one of the areas that have received 
adequate attention from researchers. Amayreh 
and others have collected and analyzed data from 
children acquiring Jordanian Arabic between 
the ages of 14 months and eight years. Their 
reports address many of the above questions 
in different published articles (Amayreh and 
Dyson 1998, 2000; Dyson and Amayreh 2000; 
Amayreh 2003). Their findings reveal that 
children acquiring Jordanian Arabic follow 
stages in the development of their phonetic 
inventory that are similar to those of children 
acquiring a variety of other languages including 
English, the most studied language in this area. 
At the same time, the sounds specific to Arabic, 
such as emphatics, which are physiologically 
more complex because they involve a secondary 
articulation, are acquired much later, and their 
acquisition is not completed before the age of 
eight. The authors also found that some sounds 
considered to be late in acquisition are found 
earlier in phonetic inventories of Jordanian 
Arabic children. Before discussing the sounds 
acquired at each stage, it is important to keep 
in mind that the complexities brought about 
by the multiglossic Arabic situation and the 
resulting important free variation observed in 
adult speech make it very difficult and even 
sometimes arbitrary to define what is meant by 
acquisition of a particular sound. 

Data available from the prelinguistic stage 
come from two infants between the ages of 6 
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Table 1. Developmental stages in the acquisition of Arabic consonants (based on Omar 1973 


and Amayreh and Dyson 1998) 








babbling = 14-24ms 2-3;10yrs 4-634yTS 635—8yrs 
stops b, ? b, d, t, ? k,q, g td 
fricatives/affricates hh (4, hr f 5% 0, ¥,9,6,6 %2Z 
sonorants/liquids m m, n, | r 
glides wiy w,y 
totals 3 +3 +8 +4 = 28 


and to months, which was reported in Omar’s 
study of the acquisition of Egyptian Arabic. The 
phonetic inventory of these Arabic-speaking 
children shows the production of mid and back 
high and low vowels [a, ¢, e, U, u, 2, a] with a 
conspicuous absence of the high front vowel 
[i]. Their consonantal inventory included stops 
[p, b, d, ?], fricatives [y, h, v, z], nasals [n, 
ml], and glides [w, y]. Findings from Jordanian 
Arabic-speaking children between the ages of 
14 and 24 months show that labial and dental- 
alveolar stops [b, p, d, t], nasals [m, n], glides 
[w, y], fricatives [h, J], liquids [l], and the 
glottal stop [?] are produced in both initial and 
final syllable position (Amayreh and Dyson 
2000). The production of [I], [A], and [?] at 
this early stage distinguishes Jordanian Arabic- 
speaking children from children of similar ages 
acquiring English, where these sounds usually 
appear at a later age. The earlier appearance of 
these consonants is explained by their relatively 
high frequency in the input and their high 
functional load in the language, as they are 
part of function words commonly used in adult 
speech. The ease of articulation of [f] is also 
called upon as a possible explanation for its 
early appearance in the Jordanian Arabic data. 
On the other hand, the conspicuous absence 
of [f], [k], [g], and [s] from data reported by 
Amayreh and Dyson (2000) is odd because 
these sounds (except for [s]) are reported to 
appear early in most languages. Moreover, 
casual observation of Arabic-speaking children 
from other dialects indicates their presence in 
their phonetic productions by age two. Children 
also produce sounds that are not part of Arabic 
inventories, such as [p], [ts], [pl], [H, [pf], [Bl], 
[8], which lends support to the universality 


hypothesis proposed by Jakobson (1968) that 
all children start off with the same phonetic 
inventories but later hone in to those sounds 
present in the language they are exposed to 
and drop off those that are not used in their 
native language. Findings from Arabic are also 
in line with generative phonologists’ proposals 
(Vihman a.o. 1986; Mowrer and Burger 
t991) that phonological acquisition proceeds 
through five levels, where, in each successive 
stage, the additional consonants acquired are 
characterized by more complex consonant 
feature contrasts. Table 1 shows the addition 
of consonants by Jordanian Arabic-speaking 
children to their inventory at each stage. 

Stops are the first consonants to be acquired, 
while the mastery of fricatives spans several 
years to be completed beyond age six and a 
half. The last consonants to be acquired are 
the emphatic ones. Their late acquisition has 
generally been explained by their articulatory 
complexity. Around age two, children produce 
the six phonemic vowels of Arabic, [a, i, ul 
and their long counterparts, along with their 
six allophonic variations. The presence of two 
emphatic allophonic vowels, [a:] and [a], is 
particularly interesting in light of the absence 
at this stage of the emphatic consonants from 
children’s inventories. Omar (1973) reports the 
presence of five diphthongs, /zj/, /aj/, /ij/, /uj/, 
and /aw/; two initial clusters, /st/ and /ht/; 
and medial clusters /bl/, /xt/, /bt/, /ft/, /xn/, 
/sf/, and /dl/, where /I/ is a substitute for /r/ in 
input language. Comparison of the inventories 
reported for Jordanian and Egyptian dialects 
reveals some important discrepancies between 
the ages of acquisition of the phonemes listed 
in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Differences between ages of 
acquisition as reported by Omar (1973) 
and Amayreh and Dyson (2000) 





Phonemes Omar Amayreh 
and Dyson 
/s/, [zl 238 4-634 
/s/ 436 I4-24ms 
/g/ 236 430-634 
/s/ 336 450-634 
/zl, Ith, Id/, MI 336 635-830 
[zl (j) 430 430-634 
i/ 436 230 
It/, Id/ not reported in 430-634 
inventory 

/d/ not reported in 635-830 

, inventory 
/q/ 636 230-3310 


These differences could be explained in terms 
of elicitation methods. They may also be due 
to the functional load of the particular sounds 
in the dialect being studied as well as the 
socioeconomic background of the children 
investigated. For example, the phoneme /q/ is 
hardly used in dialectal Egyptian, and children 
are not likely to be exposed to it before they 
reach school age. On the other hand, although 
/q/ is not frequent in the Jordanian dialect, the 
children tested by Amayreh and Dyson are 
middle-class urban children who are probably 
exposed to story reading from their parents 
and thus are likely to hear this sound, unlike 
rural children from an isolated village in Upper 


Egypt. 


2. COMPREHENSION 


Egyptian children’s acquisition of vocabulary 
items seems to be in line with children acquiring 
other languages. At the two-word stage (around 
age two), most words produced are concrete 
nouns referring to familiar people and objects, 
but some imperative forms and pronouns do 
occur in speech samples. In comprehension, 
children respond correctly to naming and 
directives. Omar (1973) tested comprehension 
of locatives, color terms, adjectival modifiers, 
gender and number agreements, word order, 
tense contrasts, voice (passive/active), and 
negation in children between the ages of 258 


and seven. She identified the following order of 
comprehension. The youngest children tested 
were able to understand the affirmative/negative 
contrasts. The passive/active contrasts are also 
acquired before age three. Gender marking 
of nouns is also acquired early. Prepositions 
representing ‘in’, ‘on’, ‘beside’, and ‘under’ are 
also acquired before age three. 

Such findings are in line with the developmental 
sequences reported from other languages. Omar 
also found that adjective/noun agreements are 
differentiated at about age 4;6, while gender 
marking of the verb is understood at around 
age five and color terms are mastered at around 
age six. Numbers beyond the number ‘two’ 
were difficult and do not seem to be acquired 
before age six, when children enter school. 
Omar stressed the influence of environmental 
factors as playing an important role in the rate 
of acquisition. Most of the children she studied 
may have had health and/or affective problems. 
In addition, their exposure to rich linguistic 
input was limited, as their parents did not give 
them much attention. 

Similarly, in a later study Al-Akeel (1998) 
tested the comprehension of possessives, prepo- 
sitions, and complex commands by children 
acquiring the Saudi dialect of Arabic and 
concluded that possessives are understood 
before age three while the comprehension of 
prepositions spans from three to six, which 
is comparable to orders reported for English 
except for the prepositions ‘under’ and ‘be- 
tween’, comprehended earlier in English (3 
and 3;6 respectively). Al-Akeel reported the 
following order for the Saudi Arabic-speaking 
children tested: fi ‘in’ and ‘ala ‘on’ before age 
three; tabt ‘under’, Zanb ‘beside’, wara ‘behind’, 
and gudam ‘in front of’, between the ages of 
four and five; and finally ‘between’ after age 
six. He also reported that reversible passives 
where both agent and patient are animate 
were comprehended beginning at age 4;6, but 
agentless passives were understood earlier, at 
age three. 


3. ACQUISITION OF SYNTAX 


Around age one, children begin to use single 
words to communicate their intentions. As their 
memory and processing capacity develop, their 
sentences become longer and more complex. 
There are several stages in syntactic development 
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beginning with the one-word stage, followed by 
the two-word stage around the 18th month 
and the multi-word stage beginning around 
age three. In early syntactic development, one- 
word utterances stand for whole intentions 
and function as full sentences. Psycholinguists 
have argued that child speech at each stage 
is rule-governed and that the progression to 
adult grammar is systematic (Slobin 1973, 
1985). Observed children’s reductions are 
due to processing constraints, such as limited 
memory span. Children conceptualize the 
whole proposition to be communicated, but 
because of processing constraints they generally 
choose the word or words that express the most 
important and new information in the context 
and leave out background information shared 
by the participants. 

In her study of syntactic development of 
Egyptian Arabic-speaking children, Omar 
(1973) describes similar developmental stages. 
When children in the early stages of syntactic 
development are asked to imitate adult 
utterances, their imitations are reductions of 
adult utterances and tend to preserve adult word 
order. The words selected are content words 
that usually carry a heavy semantic load in the 
communication. Thus, these early utterances do 
not contain any function words such as articles 
and prepositions. However, given the more 
synthetic structure of Arabic, in which pronouns 
and other function morphemes are realized 
as affixes, children’s one-word utterances may 
correspond to two-word utterances in more 
analytical languages, such as English. Omar 
also points out that because Arabic equational 
sentences do not have a copula verb (which 
is omitted in English-speaking children’s two- 
word utterances), the utterances produced in 
child Arabic at the two-word stage correspond 
to the adult grammar. These and _ other 
typological differences make it difficult to carry 
out crosslinguistic comparisons. 

As children enter the multi-word stage, 
their utterances become longer. In addition to 
content words produced in previous stages, 
prepositions, articles, cardinal numerals, de- 
monstratives, other modifiers, and negative 
particles are used. 

Arabic sentences can be negated with the 
anaphoric negator I@ placed as a free mor- 
pheme before the sentence. In addition, dia- 
lects use the negative double particle m-...-s 
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combined with the allophonic variants [i, u, a] 
as intervocalic elements to negate sentences. 
The two particles are attached to each other 
[m-i/u/a-si] when used before a predicate phrase 
in nominal sentences, or used as a discon- 
tinuous morpheme, prefixed and suffixed to a 
verbal head ma-V-§ (Mohamed and Ouhalla 
1995). Most dialects share these characteristics 
with some variations. 

Mohamed and Ouhalla (1995) discuss the 
acquisition of negation by Palestinian children 
aged 1310 to 237. They found that “while 
nominal sentences are invariably ‘correctly’ 
negated with the pattern m-s XP, verbal 
sentences are freely negated either with the 
‘incorrect pattern m-S XP or the correct 
pattern m-V-S’” (1995:88). On the basis of this 
analysis, they argue that this is evidence that 
children at this stage have not yet developed 
the obligatory verb movement responsible for 
a productive derivation of the form m-V-S in 
adult Palestinian Arabic. They found that the 
data collected from the children investigated 
supports their hypothesis that there are two 
patterns of negation which are determined by 
specific syntactic contexts, one that carries a 
meaning load and one that is functional. During 
the early stages of negative acquisition, children 
express only negation that carries meaning, 
while acquisition of negation falling under 
functional categories is still missing. 

In her investigation of the acquisition of 
negation by Egyptian Arabic-speaking children, 
Omar identifies three stages. She notes that 
la ‘no’ is the first particle to be understood 
and produced appropriately but that it is also 
inappropriately overgeneralized to express all 
types of negation. At this stage, I@ is attached 
to the sentence without modifying it. The sec- 
ond stage is when children add the negative 
particle mis and use it by tagging it to their 
utterance. In the final stage in the acquisition 
of negation, children use the discontinuous 
negative particle ma-...-s appropriately affixed 
to the verb. 

The same developmental stages are observed 
with interrogatives. First, children ask ques- 
ions by rising intonation, then they start tag- 
ging question words to either the beginning 
or ending of utterances, and finally, they use 
interrogative words with prepositions and adult 
stylistic placement of question words in various 
positions in the sentence. 
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This sequence of development is similar to 
that observed in the acquisition of negation 
and interrogation in English and other lan- 
guages and supports the operating principle 
proposed by Slobin (1973), which states 
that one of the strategies used by children in 
acquisition is initially to avoid interruption of 
utterances. 


4. ACQUISITION OF MORPHOLOGY 


Children begin to use inflections productively 
in their speech around age 2;6% when their 
utterances contain more than two words. Even 
before this age, however, there are no words 
in their speech that are bare stems. Children 
tend to omit inflections that are prefixed more 
than those that are suffixed, supporting the 
operating principle that ends of words are 
more perceptually salient than beginnings and 
therefore tend to be perceived earlier. Children 
produce nouns in the singular form and inflect 
them for gender and possession. 


4.1 Noun and adjective inflections 


The acquisition of the Arabic plural is another 
area that has gained attention in studies of 
acquisition given the complexity of its mor- 
phology. Evidence from Arabic plurals acqui- 
sition is used to support or refute theories in 
morphology relating to the debate between 
proponents and opponents of the dual route or 
the connectionist theories in morphology. Ara- 
bic-speaking children, like children acquiring 
other languages, first express their newly devel- 
oped concept of plurality by using modifiers 
such as kullubum ‘all’ before the singular form, 
or a numeral followed by a singular noun tlata 
ktab ‘three book’, or by repeating the singular 
noun by using a coordinate noun phrase, e.g. di 
gutta w di gutta ‘this is a cat and this is a cat’ 
(Omar 1973). 

As early as 1;8, children start producing 
plural nouns with all plural markings. In both 
longitudinal and experimental studies, Ravid 
and Farah (1999, 2001) found that, in speech 
samples from children acquiring Palestinian 
Arabic as their first language, at around age 
two the broken plural category is the most fre- 
quently produced, followed by sound feminine 
plurals. Sound masculine plurals are the last to 
appear in speech samples, occurring at around 
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age 2;6, and are rare (2% of all plural forms). 
Duals and collective nouns are also late and 
rare acquisitions. By age three, the sound plural 
marker seems to reach its peak productivity. 

In the process of acquiring their pluraliza- 
tion rules, children make two types of over- 
generalization errors. They first overgeneralize 
the sound feminine plural marker -dt to broken 
plural forms, and later, around 2;5, they over- 
generalize broken plural patterns to adult 
sound feminine plural nouns. Their productions 
reveal that the broken plural patterns and the 
sound feminine suffix are the most productive 
pluralization processes. Other pluralization 
processes, the masculine sound plural, the dual, 
and the collective forms, are used later and 
without errors, suggesting that they are not 
yet productive in the child’s system. However, 
errors with broken plurals continue well beyond 
age seven. 

The overgeneralized use of the sound femi- 
nine form is explained by the fact that it is the 
least constrained semantically and formally. 
The overgeneralization of the feminine marker 
-dt seems to persist as a default pluralizer 
even in older children. It is also preferred for 
pluralizing nonce words. The late and limited 
use of the sound masculine form among young 
children, despite its regularity and transparency, 
is attributed to the fact that this inflection is 
restricted to nouns referring to human agents 
or patients (active and passive participles). On 
the other hand, despite its complexity, the 
early use of broken plural forms is the result 
of rote-learned forms which only later become 
analyzed and categorized as subpatterns in 
a network (Ravid and Farah 2001). Omar 
(1973) hypothesizes that these irregular plurals 
are probably acquired item by item, given 
their idiosyncrasy and the large number of 
irregular patterns. Errors of using wrong irre- 
gular patterns for irregular nouns, however, 
suggest that children organize irregular plurals 
in subclasses of schemas (Ravid and Farah 
2001), similar to those proposed to explain the 
acquisition of irregular English past tense verbs 
(Bybee and Slobin 1982). A complete mastery 
of irregular plurals goes well beyond school 
years. 
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4.2 Noun phrase agreement marking 


The plural system of Arabic is characterized 
by another complexity in number agreement 
between cardinal numbers and the nouns 
they modify. Nouns used with numbers are 
in the plural after the numbers 3-10 but in 
the singular after the numbers 11 and above. 
Children as old as 15 years still make errors by 
overgeneralizing the use of plural nouns after 
all cardinal numbers above 2. The same dev- 
elopmental trends in pluralization of nouns were 
also observed in noun-adjective agreements. 
Children overgeneralize the affix -in to pluralize 
their adjectives. Unlike number marking, gender 
is correctly marked early on. Omar found that 
children were correctly using gender marking 
by age 2;8, the age at which she tested them. 
She also reports no errors in noun-adjective 
agreements except for color adjectives in any of 
the age groups studied. 


4.3. Verb inflections 


In her study of four children (aged 2 to 256) 
acquiring verb inflections in Kuwaiti Arabic as 
their first language, Aljenaie (2001) found that 
children produced verbs with perfect markings 
earlier than the imperfect markings. The rst 
person singular inflections were overgeneralized 
to other contexts. They were followed by the 
3rd person singular marking, which appeared 
before the 2nd person and plural affixes in the 
children studied. Masculine marking of the verb 
appeared before the feminine affixes. Aljenaie 
notes that while some verb stems appeared 
to be unmarked, unmarking was limited to 
those verb stems that were homophonous with 
imperative forms in the adult language. None 
of the children used a bare stem that does not 
correspond to an acceptable verb form used 
elsewhere in the adult paradigm. Children’s 
performance was interpreted as support for 
Universal Grammar (UG) in that children 
do not construct ‘wild grammars’ and that 
children know the constraint that prevents non- 
adult bare stem forms like srab ‘drink’ from 
surfacing. 

Kuwaiti children also produced suffixed mark- 
ers (gender and number) earlier than prefixed 
(tense/aspect) ones. This order is in line with 
acquisitional data from other languages and 
has been explained by invoking perceptual 
saliency of ends of words as well as processing- 
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span constraints (Slobin 1973). Aljenaie (2001) 
argues that children “retain the suffix which 
marks the gender of the 2nd person and the 
number of the 3rd person to avoid confusion 
with other grammatical markers”. Such an 
argument is in line with the role of functional 
load of linguistic units as a factor in their earlier 
acquisition. 


4.4. Derivational morphology 


Badry’s (1982, 1983, 2004) investigation of the 
acquisition of lexical derivational processes was 
based on data from children 3;5 to 939 years old 
who were acquiring Moroccan Arabic as their 
first language. It shows that children develop 
both horizontal and vertical derivational stra- 
tegies that allow them to form words from 
their roots and from other surface forms. Using 
both spontaneous and elicited speech samples, 
as well as nonce words, she found that children 
go through four main stages in acquisition 
of verbal and nominal pattern derivations. 
In investigating the acquisition of causative, 
reciprocal, and middle voice patterns, Badry 
found that the causative pattern was the first to 
be used productively by children, followed by the 
reciprocal and then the middle voice patterns. 
She also notes that children at all ages studied 
preferred to use the basic pattern fa‘ala (Form I 
or PI) “to express several semantic and syntactic 
relations in spite of the availability, in their 
repertoire, of more specialized verbal patterns” 
(Badry 2004:140). The progression observed 
is explained by conceptual development and 
formal structure as well as pragmatic factors. 
The early expression of causation is attributed 
to its earlier conceptual development, while 
the later production of reciprocals is due 
to the complex semantic relations of simul- 
taneity which they express (Berman 1985; 
Bowerman 1982; Slobin 1985). However, the 
later appearance of the middle voice pattern, 
appearing earlier in data from other languages, 
was attributed to the experimental testing 
environment, where children were presented 
with pictures in which agents were present and 
the children therefore had no need to disclaim 
personal responsibility. In the production of 
all patterns, children’s errors were with verbs 
derived from weak (one of the three consonants 
is a glide) or irregular roots (one of the three 
consonants is a geminate). Children tended 
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to supply a third consonant or metathesize 
consonantal roots. Such errors were interpreted 
as evidence for the psychological reality of 
the > root in the process of word formation 
(> derivation). Children use both horizontal 
and vertical derivational processes in forming 
new words. However, when surface forms 
are not transparent, the knowledge that three 
consonantal roots underlie most content words 
in Arabic is called upon to reconstruct the word 
skeleton. The case of erroneous surface forms 
is due to the lack of specific knowledge about 
defective or weak roots. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The investigation of the acquisition of Arabic is 
a promising field of study on both practical and 
theoretical grounds. It promises to shed light on 
the various stages of linguistic development and 
uncover processes developed by children that 
could provide useful insights into the learning 
of Standard Arabic. On the theoretical level, the 
acquisition of Arabic structure can enrich the 
debate in several subfields of linguistics. 
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FaTIMA Bapry ZALAMI (American University of 
Sharjah) 


First Language Teaching 


This entry gives a brief overview of the present 
situation of Arabic language teaching and 
learning at primary, preparatory, and secondary 
schools in the Arab world. Although the 
examples concern only a few Arab countries, 
many issues hold true for the rest of the Arab 
countries. The following issues are discussed: 
(t) the teaching and learning of Arabic in the 
Arab world; (2) the structure of the school 
system; (3) the place of the Arabic language 
in the school curriculum; (4) the goals and 
content of the Arabic language curriculum at 
each educational level; (5) methodology and 
professional training of teachers of Arabic; and 
(6) conclusion and critical observations. Issues 
of Arabic language assessment and design of 
Arabic language materials are left aside. 


1. THE TEACHING AND LEARNING 
OF ARABIC IN THE ARAB WORLD 


In the roth and early 20th centuries, Arab 
scholars attempted to modernize the Arabic 
language in an effort to cope with modern 
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civilization (for more discussion see Stetkevych 
1970; M.M. Badawi 1993). Since then, there 
have not been many attempts to modernize the 
teaching and learning process, i.e. its pedagogy. 
A few studies discuss education in the Arab 
world in general (e.g. Matthews and Akrawi 
1949; Massialas and Jarrar 1983, 1991), and the 
place of the Arabic language in the curriculum 
in particular (e.g. Altoma 1957; 1970; Mujawir 
1974; Amara and Mar’i 2002), but there are 
no comprehensive studies about teaching and 
learning Arabic as a first language. Many issues 
need to be reconsidered: needs, goals, what is 
to be expected from the students in terms of 
proficiency, the contents of what should be 
taught, methods of teaching, material design, 
ways of assessment, and professional training of 
teachers of Arabic. While steps in this direction 
have been taken for the teaching of Arabic as 
a foreign language, teaching Arabic as a first 
language still requires much attention. 

Since the rise of Islam, the aim of those 
learning Arabic has often been to gain access 
to the knowledge that was introduced by the 
Islamic religion. The language of the Ouran 
and Classical Arabic literature represents a 
linguistic standard for which learners of Arabic 
continue to strive. This linguistic standard 
has been documented by vast amounts of 
linguistic descriptions by the classical Arab 
grammarians (E. Badawi 2002: 157-158). 
The rise of the non-religious schools and the 
establishment of media in the Arab world 
(written and spoken), when combined with 
attempts made by Arab countries to eradicate 
illiteracy and to modernize Arabic in order to 
cope with modern civilization, have generated 
a new language standard for Arabic. The first 
standard currently represents an ‘ideological’ 
standard, and the new standard represents an 
‘organic’ one. While the ideological standard 
embodies the aim of Arab native speakers, the 
organic standard represents the actual practice 
of Arabic in its oral and written expression. 

The present language situation in the Arab 
world has resulted in three varieties of Arabic. 
Two of them represent the literary language; 
the third variety represents the native regional 
Arabic dialect. For further discussion, see 
Ferguson (1959) and E. Badawi (2002). There 
are not many descriptive and educational studies 
that document the organic language standard in 
its current form in the same manner as is the 
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case for the ideological one. Because of the 
influence of religious beliefs and nationalistic 
motives, proficiency in the ideological standard 
is still reflected as an educational goal for native 
Arab speakers in primary, preparatory, and 
secondary schools in the Arab world. 


2. THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Exploring the three basic educational stages 
reveals that most of the Arab countries follow 
a similar educational pattern, which is 6-3-3 
in terms of the total number of years that the 
student spends across the three educational 
stages: the primary, preparatory, and the 
secondary. Due to the influence of either French 
or the British occupation, some Arab countries 
such as Tunisia, Palestine, Lebanon, Sudan, 
Kuwait, Somalia, and Djibouti follow different 
patterns (Massialas and Jarrar 1983:41-42). 
Egypt briefly experimented with a 5-3-3 pattern 
in 2001 but returned to the common 6-3-3 
pattern in 2005. For further discussion of the 
school ladder in the Arab world, see UNESCO 
Institute for Statistics (2002); ALECSO (1986). 


3. THE PLACE OF THE ARABIC 
LANGUAGE IN THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


An examination of the school curriculum across 
several Arab countries reveals that Arabic 
language instruction takes a considerable 
amount of time across the three school levels 
per week. The importance attached to the 
teaching of Arabic as a first language is shown 
by the total number of weekly periods allocated 
to Arabic in the school schedule. In Table 1 the 
total number of periods per week is compared 
across the three school levels with the total 
number of periods per week for five subjects. 
The time of the class period ranges from 30 to 
45 minutes at the primary stage, and from 40 
to 55 at both the preparatory and secondary 
stages (ALECSO 1981:36). As can be noted, the 
time allocated for teaching Arabic ranges from 
one-third of the time across the curriculum, as 
in countries such as Kuwait, Iraq, Yemen, and 
Saudi Arabia, to less than one-third of the time 
in countries such as Libya and Bahrain. 

As seen in Table 1, most countries devote 
a greater number of periods for Arabic at the 
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primary level than at the other two levels. In 
addition, Table 1 illustrates that more time 
is generally spent on Arabic at both the entry 
and the exit levels than at the middle level. 
By exception, Egypt and Jordan (see Table 1) 
foster a gradual system of education, where the 
numbers of hours decrease from the primary 
stage to the preparatory to the secondary stage 
(Gezi 1979:9-I0). 


4. ARABIC LANGUAGE CURRICULUM 
GOALS AND CONTENT AT EACH 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


In the Arab world, ministries of education are 
responsible for determining the goals of the 
teaching and learning of Arabic, the content 
of the instruction, and how and by whom it is 
taught in elementary, primary, and secondary 
schools. The system is structured linearly in the 
sense that each stage leads to the next and at the 
conclusion university students are produced. 
The curriculum is structured around the various 
subjects taught in the Arabic language lessons. 

The goals for the teaching and learning of 
Arabic vary from one country to another in 
terms of clarity and specifications. In some 
cases, they focus more on national and cultural 
particularities than on the language skills 
themselves. Few studies currently exist that 
specifically mention the aims of the teaching 
and learning of Arabic (see, e.g., Khater 1963; 
Altoma 1957, 1970). 

National and cultural goals have been 
expressed as, for example, assisting in the 
development of the learner’s ability intellectually, 
physically, socially, emotionally, and rationally, 
or instilling in the youth the values of their 
Arab society and cultural heritage in order 
for them to become good citizens (Suleiman 
1999:106). Other noteworthy aims of teaching 
Arabic include an effort to reinforce belief in 
God and to impart religious values. 

As for language goals, according to Altoma 
(1957:84), the ultimate aim of teaching 
Arabic in Iraq is “the enabling of the pupils 
to read, write and converse in a simple correct 
language”. Amara and Mar’i (2002:67, quoting 
Al-Haj 1996) mention that the goal for teaching 
Arabic to Palestinians in Israel during the 19 50s 
and 1960s was to enable students to have a 
“correct reading and comprehension for the 
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Table 1. Arabic language instruction in nine Arab countries: Number of periods per week 





Country School levels Total periods Total periods 
per week for per week for 
Arabic five subjects* 
Primary Preparatory Secondary 
Saudi Arabia 57 18 38 113 290 
Iraq 54 36 21 IIL 196 
Kuwait 49 32 28 109 264 
Yemen AR 54 18 32 104 223 
Jordan 48 21 15 84 201 
Qatar 53 vy, 19 79 223 
Tunisia 30 - 42 72 148 
Bahrain II 7 35 52 153 
Libya Io 7 8 25 I51 


* Islamic studies, geography, science, math, and foreign language 


Source: ALECSO (1981) 


written and spoken language; clear, exact and 
logical formulation of ideas and feelings, orally 
and in writing, the ability to understand and 
evaluate good literature; cultural and literary 
consciousness of the past and the present”. 

A comparison of the goals of teaching Arabic 
in Iraq and in Israel reveals that while both of 
them emphasize correct reading, writing, and 
speaking, they vary in their focus. In the case 
of Iraq, the first goal is to aim at correctness, 
but this gives no indication of any real-world 
objectives or functions in terms either of what 
the learners will be able to do as a result of the 
language instruction, or any cultural content. 
Moreover, it focuses more on the form and 
accuracy of the message being taught than on its 
communicative meaning. As for the Palestinians 
in Israel, while the learning goals are more 
elaborate in terms of what is expressed and 
comprehended, they fail to provide guidance as 
to the degree of proficiency a learner will attain 
at the end of each stage. Moreover, there is 
no reference to the use of Arabic functionally. 
Interestingly, neither goal refers to any practical 
learning needs. Students who drop out at the 
end of any of the three stages and attempt to 
use their Arabic functionally in their career find 
themselves unqualified to do so. 


4.1 Teaching Arabic in primary school 


According to Khater (1963:2), the goal of 
teaching Arabic, in Egypt as well as in most 
of the Arab countries, is to develop in learners 
the abilities and basic skills that enable them 
to participate effectively in reading and writing 
activities as carried out by most of the literate 
population in Arab societies. What is expected 
from the students in terms of reading is to be 
able to comprehend a few lines in an Arabic 
newspaper and to be able to read aloud in order 
to facilitate correction. In writing, students 
are expected to be able to write a short letter 
in which they express their ideas clearly. 
In speaking, they are expected to articulate 
their thoughts with “a reasonable degree of 
clarity and correctness” (Khater 1963:2). 
In other countries, such as Iraq, the goal of 
teaching Arabic is correct reading, writing, and 
conversation (Altoma 1957:85). 

Looking at the curricula of Arabic in several 
Arab countries at the primary school level, we 
see that language education is divided into 
subjects, each of which contains exercises for 
the students to practice. The distribution of these 
subjects varies from one country to another. For 
example, in 1981 the Egyptian Arabic curriculum 
had the following subject divisions: reading and 
writing, composition and stories, memorization 
and prose, dictation, handwriting, and grammar 
(see Table 2). Iraq’s 1971 curriculum had almost 
exactly the same division, but it also emphasized 
conversation (see Table 3). 
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Table 2. Primary school curriculum for Arabic 
(Egypt 1971): Number of periods per week 





Branches/Grades I2 3 4 5 6 
Reading and 6 6 3 3 3 3 
writing 

Composition and D2 B20 a 
storytelling 

Memorization and 2 2 Bi Se. a 
chants 

Dictation ee ees ne a 
Handwriting - - I 1 t 
Grammar - - - © 2 2 


Source: Khater a.o. (1981:58) 


Note that in Egypt composition is introduced in 
the first grade, while in Iraq it is introduced in 
the third grade. In addition, the curriculum 
in Egypt lacks conversation in fushd, while this 
is readily available in Iraq’s curriculum (see 
Table 3). 


Table 3. Primary school curriculum for Arabic 
(Iraq 1970): Number of periods per week 


Branches/Grades I2 3 4 § 6 





Reading and 8 8 4 4 1 1 
(writing + dictation) 

Memorization 3 92 2 1 FT 
Composition and = = 2 4g 2 2 
dictation 

Grammar - - - © 2 2 
Conversation - 2 2 - = = 


Source: Altoma (1970:701) 


Reading and writing are introduced at the 
beginning of the primary stage in both Iraq 
and Egypt, which is the case in most Arab 
countries. Other similarities include grammar, 
which is introduced as a separate subject in the 
fourth grade, and dictation, which is introduced 
in the third grade in both Egypt and Iraq. 
However, there is no clear justification as to 
why composition is introduced in one country 
in the first grade while it is postponed to a later 
point in the curriculum in another. 

Literature at the primary level is introduced in 
the form of poetry and prose texts for students 
to memorize. Arab countries vary in their 
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introduction of poetry and prose throughout 
the six grades that compose the primary stage. 
Some countries prefer to introduce poetry from 
the first grade and postpone prose to later 
years, for instance to the fifth grade in the 
case of Sudan, while other countries like Saudi 
Arabia introduce neither poetry nor prose in 
the first two years (see Table 4). 

The literary texts expose students to a variety 
of topics dealing with the values of religion, 
nationalism, and manners (Al-Tahir Mikky a.o. 
1986:69). A review of the topics offered in the 
Arabic curricula of four Arab countries (Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Egypt, and Bahrain) at this 
stage reveals the focus and importance of each 
topic (see Table 5). 

Note that in Table 4 religion ranks fourth 
after nationalism. Description comes in fifth, 
where the student is exposed to topics dealing 
with concrete objects rather than abstract 
concepts, such as describing what exists in 
the student’s environment. Also, topics that 
indicate the value of work and science occur 
less often than topics like nature or nationalism 
(for more discussion, see Al-Tahir Mikky a.o. 
1986:69-82). 


4.2 Teaching Arabic in preparatory school 


According to Khater (1963:7), while the goal 
of teaching Arabic at the primary level is to 
build basic language skills, the goal at the 
preparatory stage is to build upon and master 
those language skills for the purpose of writing, 
reading, and oral communication. Thus, at this 
level, the learners are expected to be prepared 
to function in different social situations and to 
begin their exploration of Arabic literature. 

At the end of this stage, the students are 
expected to be able to cope with situations that 
require the use of Arabic for written and oral 
expression, for instance for delivering speeches. 
In writing, the learners are expected to write 
compositions and personal letters. In reading, 
the students must be able to read a variety of 
material and to interpret and summarize what 
is read. At this stage, a student is expected 
to cover most of Arabic grammar (Khater 
1963:7-9). 

An analysis of the curricula of Egypt and Iraq 
reveals that at the preparatory level attention is 
paid to the development of oral communication 
(see Tables 6 and 7). In addition, more 
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Table 4. Number of poetry (Py) and prose (Pr) texts in the curriculum of four Arab countries 


at the primary level 








Primary grades I 2 4 5 6 
Country/ Py Pr Py Pr Py Pr Py Pr Py Pr Py Pr 
literary texts 

Saudi Arabia - - -— 388 8 «119 379 19 515 +159 12 
Sudan 92 - 95 +- 136 = — 309 92 4I 190 8 
Egypt 24 - - - 88 - - 131 - 72 - 82 
Bahrain - = - = I00 1 6 105 120 4 85 4 


Source: Al-Tahir Mikky a.o. (1986:68) 


Table 5. Topics in the primary-level Arabic curriculum in four Arab countries 








& S 

= & 4 Re 

Pp rl cS fc a. uf © és 

es 8 § § & 8 & @ ws? &€ & 8 
5.3 a o = A & 5.0 oO ion) a 
fe) Q, S ior} Lor} oO oO iS) a 5 is) is) vo ro) 
Og = Z Z a4 ia BS aa AN To) ac BR 
Saudi 448 15% 148 133 153 109 69 82 46 102 1,441 
Arabia 

Sudan 295 235 193 81 56 41 16 44 53 —- 1,014 
Egypt 163 59 32 49 Io 27 4I 8 15 6 410 
Bahrain 60 128 82 46 I 19 24 16 12 = 388 
Totals 966 573 455 309 220 196 150 150 126 108 3,253 


* Work: Topics that motivate students to work 
Source: Al-Tahir Mikky a.o. (1986:69) 


emphasis is placed on reading than on other 
language skills, while grammar still occupies 
a place in the curriculum. As for composition, 
emphasis is placed more on writing than on 
oral expression. 


Table 6. Preparatory school Arabic 
curriculum in Egypt (1981): Number 
of periods per week 





Grades/Branches I 2 3 
Reading 2 2 1.5 
Composition I I I 
Texts I I 1.5 
Grammar and I 2 2 
application 

Handwriting and 2 I - 
calligraphy 


Source: Khater a.o. (1981:71) 


Table 7. Preparatory school Arabic curriculum 
in Iraq (1970): Number of periods per week 





Grades/Branches I 2 3 
Reading I I 

Literature - - 2 
Memorization I I - 
Composition and dictation 2 I 
Grammar 2 2 2 


Source: Altoma (1970:701) 


The study of literary texts, including modern 
and classical poems and prose, for compre- 
hension and appreciation is essential at this 
level. It paves the way for the study of litera- 
ture at the secondary stage. In the preparatory 
stage, three topics are added to those from the 
primary stage: nationalism, love, and elegiac 
poetry. Religious texts from the Ouran and 
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the Hadit are incorporated during the third 
and final year of the preparatory stage (see 
Al-Tahir Mikky a.o. 1986:82-88 for more 
information). 

There is a tendency at this stage to train 
students for description, thereby moving from 
describing concrete objects to more abstract 
notions such as the beauty of nature. As pointed 
out by Al-Tahir Mikky a.o. (1986:85), not many 
texts reflect the development of personality 
and maturity at this stage: for example, few 
poetic texts are offered that provide a thematic 
representation of love, while the Our’dn and 
Hadit texts are presented throughout the three 
years. 


4.3. Teaching Arabic in secondary school 


According to Khater (1963:7-9), the primary 
goal at the secondary stage is to prepare 
students to master the reading and writing skills 
they need in order to succeed in the future, 
either in the workforce or at the university. 
By the end of this stage, students are expected 
to have developed their communicative skills, 
their appreciation for literary works, and their 
understanding of Islamic history. 

Again comparing Egypt and Iraq, Tables 
8 and 9 reveal that the curriculum in both 
countries is divided into two sections in the 
secondary stage: literary studies and science. 
However, where students study literature under 
both sections in Egypt, in Iraq literature is only 
studied in the literary section. As for literature, 
students begin the first year of the secondary 
stage in Egypt by studying the pre-Islamic, 
Islamic, and Umayyad periods. Students then 
go on to learn more about the Abbasid period 
during the second year and round out their 
education by studying contemporary literature 
in the third year. Students are trained to analyze 
texts across different literary periods, focusing 
on meaning, vocabulary, structure, images, and 
metaphors. Texts include novels, short stories, 
essays, and dramas. The aim of reading such 
literature is to teach students to appreciate a 
variety of literary works. 
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Table 8. Secondary school Arabic curriculum 
in Egypt (1981): Number of periods per week 








Literary Science 

Branches/grades section section 
Tro 3 2 33 

Reading a +2) 2 -2- 3 
Composition It I I 
Literature and texts 3 4 4 2 2 
Criticism, rhetoric, «mr —- - - = 


grammar 


Source: Khater a.o. (1981:68) 


Table 9. Secondary school Arabic curriculum 
in Iraq (1970): Number of periods per week 








Literary Science 
Branches/grades section section 

I 2 I 2 
Reading I I I 2 
Composition and I I I I 
dictation 
Literature 2 2 - - 
Rhetoric I I I - 
Memorization I I I I 
Grammar I I I I 


Source: Altoma (1970:701) 


5. METHODOLOGY OF ARABIC 
INSTRUCTION AND PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


It is evident from past complaints about the 
quality of standards of instruction and the low 
level of achievement (Heyworth-Dunne 1939) 
as well as present complaints (M. Ibrahim 
1993) that radical reforms are needed in Arabic 
language teaching and learning methodology. 
Since the rise of Islam, mosques have been 
the schools where students study Arabic within 
an Islamic context. The medieval practice of 
paying schoolmasters according to their results 
remains a traditional practice in the learning of 
Arabic. Listening, recitation, and memorization 
of Arabic have been common methods for 
learning Arabic. To some extent those methods 
are still practiced at the present time, for instance 
in the religious education provided in Egypt. 
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Moreover, this approach has been working 
well because it assures educational results 
(Spolsky 1999). The results are manifested in 
the students’ performance in memorizing parts 
of the Qur’dn or even the entire Qur’anic text. 

While changes in the methodology of teaching 
Arabic as a foreign language have reflected the 
move toward language proficiency in general 
and oral proficiency in particular, the teaching 
of Arabic as a first language has reflected 
common goals of formal reading and writing 
communication. Generally, the methodology 
of teaching Arabic may be characterized as 
traditional in the sense that the teacher plays 
a central role in the classroom. The teacher’s 
role is that of a knowledge giver. This concept 
is realized in the form of a lecture in which the 
focus is the language lesson itself, rather than 
the development of a student’s ability to use 
Arabic in class. The student’s role is to listen, 
recite, and memorize the lesson rather than 
to express, discuss, and be creative with the 
language. Since the primary focus is reading 
and writing, listening and speaking skills are 
not emphasized in the methodology of teaching 
Arabic. For example, speaking fushd is not 
a priority in the classroom. Arabic grammar 
is taught and learned through heavy reliance 
on rote memorization of grammatical rules. 
Reading aloud is still a common practice 
in the teaching of Arabic, while reading for 
comprehension receives far less attention in 
the curriculum. Arabic is not taught as a tool 
for communication. Compared with other 
languages, there is not much classroom-based 
research available concerning Arabic language 
teaching (see A. Ibrahim 1966 for more 
discussion of the methods of teaching Arabic). 
Most teachers derive their knowledge of the 
teaching and learning of Arabic from their own 
experience after graduating from the university 
or higher institutes. 

The field of Arabic language teaching has few 
professionally trained teachers who are able 
to manage effective instruction in class. There 
are not many training programs for Arabic 
language teachers. Many of the programs 
available for teacher training, for instance 
at Cairo University, still follow traditional 
methods of training Arabic teachers. The ability 
to teach Arabic requires not only knowledge of 
the Arabic language but also teaching skills in 
terms of classroom management. According to 
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England (2006), practice means that teachers of 
Arabic should have pedagogical skills, i.e., they 
need to know how to apply their knowledge 
about Arabic to learners of Arabic and how to 
manage the classroom effectively. The role of 
the teacher in the classroom has changed from 
an authority figure and provider of knowledge 
to the one who facilitates the learning of 
Arabic. Traditional techniques such as text 
recitation, memorization, and drills should 
be expanded to include classroom interaction 
where the students use Arabic in order to create 
and produce ideas, sentences, and questions. 
In addition, Arabic language teachers need to 
have workshops to learn new methods and 
share techniques in the classroom. According 
to Massialas and Jarrar (1992:39), the training 
of teachers in the Arab world faces a number 
of problems. Primary school teachers are not 
professionally prepared to teach Arabic, and 
there is a common assumption in the Arab 
world that primary school teachers do not 
need professional training, unlike secondary 
school teachers. Secondary school teachers, 
except those trained in faculties of education or 
departments of Arabic, are not properly trained 
in pedagogy to teach Arabic. Moreover, Arabic 
teachers do not have a role in formulating the 
curriculum and selecting textbooks. Everything 
in the teaching and learning process is prescribed 
by the country’s ministry of education. 


6. CONCLUSION AND CRITICAL 
OBSERVATIONS 


Pedagogy in the teaching and learning of Arabic 
as a first language faces many challenges: 


i. The educational policy that governs the 
Arabic curriculum at the different school 
levels needs to be modified to fit the needs 
of Arab society. Current policy lacks a 
comprehensive vision of a functional 
curriculum and objectives. The lack of 
accountability in terms of practical skills 
in Arabic language curricula has made the 
present curricula inadequate for attaining 
the desired goals and objectives of the 
learners. The Arabic curriculum is based on 
the assumption that students should master 
the various subjects that make up the whole 
of language. However, this approach is 
directed primarily toward the attainment 
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of reading and writing skills, while ne- 
glecting the advancement of speaking, 
problem solving, or critical thinking skills. 
Therefore, the curricula written for Arabic 
have proved to be ineffective. Except for 
a few attempts by Arab countries, e.g. 
the Gulf Arab States (1984-1985) and 
Egypt (1995), to reform the Arab curricula, 
not many initiatives have been taken to 
establish general parameters related to a 
student’s use of fushd, either in the area 
of general education or in communication 
connected to academic content areas, to 
meet sociolinguistic or pragmatic objectives 
in terms of both oral and written skills. It 
should be noted that the attempts made by 
the Arab countries to renew the curricula of 
Arabic fall short of specifying standards of 
linguistic performance that are expected to 
be attained by each student at the conclusion 
of each year and at the end of each stage. 

The goals of teaching Arabic as a first 
language have to be defined clearly. A 
comparison of the problems faced by 
native Arab students in learning Arabic 50 
years ago with those met by contemporary 
students reveals that few fundamental 
modifications have been made, since 
the same issues continue to surface. It is 
doubtful that all the goals mentioned in 
the curricula are adequately met at each 
educational stage. While religious education 
has clear and specific goals with a defined 
standard, represented in the Ouran, the 
goals of education systems that are not 
religiously affiliated lack this clarity. The 
goals of instruction in Arabic as a first 
language in elementary, preparatory, and 
secondary schools are not accompanied 
by either proficiency scales or guidelines. 
Accordingly, curricula are not designed to 
meet such scales. Assumptions about the 
goals of learning and teaching Arabic and 
the needs of the students in using Arabic 
are made at a distance, by ministries of 
educations. No description is provided of 
what educated native learners of Arabic as a 
first language should be able to accomplish 
at the end of each educational level. A 
description might follow the guidelines pro- 
posed by ACTFL (American Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages), or the one 
proposed by the Council of Europe (2001) 


Tit 


for learners of foreign languages. Such a 
description would constitute an important 
step in defining the goals of the teaching 
and learning of Arabic as a first language 
and the stages to be followed to meeting 
them. (For further discussion of scales and 
guidelines, see Spolsky 1999:391.) 


iii. The issue of > diglossia poses its own 


lv. 


problems in the Arabic language classroom, 
due in part to the differences between Clas- 
sical Arabic and the colloquial dialects. 
Problems begin to surface as soon as 
Arab children start learning Classical 
Arabic in schools (for more discussion see 
Altoma 1969; Salegh-Haddad 2003). One 
example of this problem can be found 
in reading, where Arab children face an 
uneasy transition when attempting to relate 
what they have read to what they have 
heard and used in daily situations. These 
situations clearly affect word recognition 
and language comprehension. As Maamouri 
(1998:45) states, “The need for language 
comprehension as a prerequisite to the 
acquisition of the decoding skills is an aber- 
ration” in the continuous development of 
Arabic reading skills by children in schools. 
Asa result, a feeling of linguistic insecurity is 
manifest among young learners of Arabic. 
Arabic language and textbook materials 
are not optimal learning tools. The way 
language materials are presented in text- 
books fails to motivate students to learn 
Arabic because the books fail to deal with 
authentic contemporary topics. In addition, 
the quality of the paper and print makes 
the textbooks unattractive for the study 
of Arabic. Many of the pictures presented 
in textbooks are neither expressive nor 
related to the text, as becomes clear from a 
comparison of the Egyptian and Jordanian 
textbooks for the three educational stages 
for the school year 1995-1996. For more 
discussion of Arabic language materials, see 
Barhum (1997:337-348); Al-Kurdi (1997: 
350-400). In addition, many of the Arabic- 
language materials focus on reading and 
writing skills to the detriment of listening 
and oral skills in Arabic. 
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Kassem M. Wausa (Georgetown University) 
Focus 
1. DEFINITION 


‘Focus’ belongs to the field of text-linguistic 
or discourse-pragmatic phenomena, or more 
precisely, that ofinformationstructure. Although 
focus is determined on a different level than 
syntactic relations, such as subject, object, and 
adverbials, it nevertheless belongs to the gram- 
mar and syntax of a language. 

Focus is often defined as the new element in 
a sentence. According to Bolinger, “It marks 
the ‘point’ of the sentence where there is the 
greatest concentration of information, which the 
hearer would be least likely to infer without 
being told” (1954:152). According to Halliday, 
“What is focal is ‘new’ information; not in the 
sense that it cannot have been previously men- 
tioned, although it is often the case that it has 
not been, but in the sense that the speaker 
presents it as not being recoverable from the 
preceding discourse” (1967:204ff.). Jackendoff 
(1972:230) speaks about the “presupposition 
of a sentence” as “the information in the sen- 
tence that is assumed by the speaker to be shared 
by him and the hearer”, whereas “the focus of a 
sentence” is the information in the sentence that 
is assumed by the speaker not to be shared by 
him [or her] and the hearer”. Lambrecht (1994) 
elaborates on these concepts and defines focus 
as “the semantic component of a pragmatically 
structured proposition whereby the assertion 
differs from the proposition”. He defines the 
(pragmatic) assertion as “the proposition ex- 
pressed by a sentence which the hearer is expected 
to know as a result of hearing the sentence 
uttered”. His definitions exclude the possibility 
of segmenting a proposition into elements of 
new and old information. Focus is a pragmatic 
relation that combines the presupposition and 
the assertion into a new proposition, as in (1). 


(1) Q: Where did you go last night? 
A: I went to the movies. 
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The information conveyed by the answer is the 
abstract proposition ‘The place I went to last 
night was the movies’, not ‘movies’ or ‘to the 
movies’. 


2. FOCUS DOMAIN 


Focus is marked through a prominent accent on 
a word or a minimal constituent. In a sentence, 
the syntactic domain that expresses the focus 
component is the ‘focus domain’. The focus 
domain is always a phrasal category (verb or 
adjective phrase, noun phrase, prepositional 
phrase, or sentence), not a lexical category, 
which would not be able to express the relations 
in question. This is evident from (2), where the 
capitalized word has focus accent. 


(2) Q: Which shirt did you buy? 
A: I bought the GREEN one 
(or: The GREEN one, but not: *GREEN) 
(Lambrecht 1994:216) 


The focus domain is the GREEN one or the VP 
bought the GREEN one, but not GREEN. 

As is obvious from the example, the focus 
domain may contain nonfocal elements; the NP 
the GREEN one is in focus, but the constituents 
the and one are topical, which is also why the 
accent falls on the penultimate element. 

There are three principles that determine the 
placement of the accent (Lambrecht 1994:238- 
257). First, according to the Iconicity Principle, 
the prosodic peak falls on the most important 
communicative element. In this case, the rela- 
tionship between prosodic prominence and com- 
municative importance is at least partly iconic. 
Second, the General Phrasal Accent Principle 
locates the phrasal accent at the right boundary 
focus domain, marking the end of it. This can be 
checked by the Unaccentable Element Principle, 
according to which there are elements, such as 
topical expressions, that are not accented. Then, 
by default, the accent is moved to the next 
element to the left, as happens in (2). 


3. Focus TYPES 


Lambrecht (1994:221-23 8) discerns three focus- 
structure categories: predicate focus, which 
occurs in topic/comment sentences; argument 
focus, which occurs in identificational sentences; 
and sentence focus, which appears in event- 
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reporting sentences (— topicalization for more 
information on these three sentence types). The 
examples in (3)-(5) illustrate these categories. 


(3) PREDICATE-FOCUS STRUCTURE 
(Topic-comment sentence) 
(What happened to your car?) My car/it 
broke DOWN. 


(4) ARGUMENT-FOCUS STRUCTURE 
(Identificational sentence) 
(I heard your motorcycle broke down?) 
My CAR broke down. 


(5) SENTENCE-FOCUS STRUCTURE 
(Event-reporting sentence) 
(What happened?) My CAR broke down. 


In the identificational sentence (4), everything is 
presupposed except the argument in focus. In the 
event-reporting sentence (5), on the other hand, 
nothing is presupposed; no topic is present and, 
consequently, the whole sentence constitutes 
the focus domain. The event-reporting type 
belongs to the category of ‘thetic’ sentences, 
which, according to Lambrecht (1994:144), 
lack topical information in that they are all- 
new in character. Presentational sentences and 
sentences with weather verbs are also thetic. 
The former present a new ‘entity’ or referent, 
whereas the latter presents a new ‘event’. 

The placement of the accent follows the 
Iconicity Principle in both (4) and (5). The 
accent in these sentences does not disambiguate 
between sentences like (4) and (5). This becomes 
clear from studying the pragmatic structure, 
through identifying what is presupposed and 
what is the assertion (Lambrecht 1994:307- 
311). For example, the sentence in (6) — 


(6) BAQARATUN takallamat 
an ox has spoken 
‘An OX has spoken’ (Wright 1975:II, 263) 


— may be either an identificational sentence (‘It 
was not a human being, an OX has spoken’) or 
an event-reporting sentence (“What happened? 
An OX has spoken’). Lambrecht (1994:264ff.) 
observes that nominal referents receive an accent 
to a much larger degree than verbs, which ex- 
plains why the accent is on the subject in an 
event-reporting sentence. 

From the examples it may be observed that 
English has exclusively prosodic mechanisms 
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for marking focus. In French, on the other 
hand, we find different constructions whereby 
the argument-focus structure would be C’est ma 
VOITURE qui est en panne ‘My CAR broke 
down’, and the sentence-focus structure would 
be J'ai ma VOITURE qui est en PANNE ‘My 
CAR broke down’. Italian uses word-order 
variation: Si é rotta la mia MACCHINA ‘My 
CAR broke down’ (argument focus) and Mi si 
é rotta (ROTTA) la MACCHINA ‘My CAR 
broke down’ (sentence focus). 

The predicate-focus structure is considered 
to be the unmarked focus structure, argument- 
focus and sentence-focus being the marked ones. 
Thus a predicate-focus structure has more than 
one interpretation. To preclude its ‘default’ topic/ 
comment reading, the predicate must be pro- 
sodically marked by the absence of prominence, 
which in most cases means an accent on the 
subject. Such readings are contextually deter- 
mined. Sentences with unaccented predicates 
will then be either of argument-focus or sentence- 
focus structure. However, in topic/comment 
clauses (with predicate-focus structure), both 
subject and predicate can be accented, as is the 
case with contrastive topics. 


(7) Isaw Mary and John yesterday, SHE says 
HELLO, but HE’s still ANGRY at you. 
(Lambrecht 1994:291) 


4. ARABIC 


According to Moutaouakil (1989), Modern 
Standard Arabic may use word order variation 
to express focus, as in cases where a preposed 
constituent may constitute an argument-focus 
structure. This is illustrated by examples (8) 


and (9). 


(8) RIWAYATAN allafat 
novel-Acc wrote3 fs 
(la QASIDAT-AN) 
(not poem-Acc) 
‘It was a NOVEL that Zaynab wrote (not a 
POEM)’ 


zaynab-u 
Zaynab-Nom 


(9) LAYLA ‘aSiqa 
Layla _—_ loved3ms 
(la ZAYNAB-A) 
(not Zaynab-Acc) 
‘Tt was LAYLA that Qays loved (not Zaynab)’ 


gays-un 
Qays-Nom 
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However, it appears to be very rare to prepose 
an object without using a suffixed pronoun that 
refers to this element in the following clause, 
the object being left-dislocated (Dahlgren 
1998:176; also > word order). For focalized 
objects, Verb-Subject-Object is a possible, but 
marked order, as illustrated by example (10) 
from the Qur'an. 


fi nafs-i-hi 
in soul-Gen-his 


(10) fa~awjasa 
and-he conceived 
xifat-an musa 
fear-Acc Moses 
‘and Moses conceived A FEAR within 
him’ (Q. 20/67) 


Postposed independent personal pronouns may 
also mark argument focus: 


(11) ’ammd huwa fa-yadda% ?anna-hu 
but he then -he claims  that-he 
lam yabsuq ‘ala mir at-i-ha 


not-past he spat on mirror-Gen/of it/3fs 
‘but he claimed that he did not spit at her 
mirror’ 


bal basaqa_ ft wajb-i-hi huwa 
but he spat in face-Gen/of-his he 

bina tala‘a-hu fi. l-mirat 
when he inspected-it/3ms in the-mirror 
‘but he spat at HIS face when he inspected 
it in the mirror’ (Bloch 1974:57) 


Another type of argument focus is cleft focus, 
which is construed with allad7 in Arabic, as in 
(12). 


(12) fa-huwa |-an-a yartadu ?aglab-a 


sohe now-Acc frequents most-Acc 
famkinat-i —I-lahw-i 

places-Gen _ the-amusement-Gen 

‘So he now frequents most places of 
entertainment’ 

wa-yatlubu. mad yuridu— duina 
and demands what he-wants without 
ans yajrwa = °abad-un 

that he dares anybody-Nom 


‘and demands whatever he wants, without 
anybody daring’ 

“ala |-i‘tirad-i aw al-mutdlaba 
to the-objection-Gen or the-demand 
‘to object or demand anything’ 
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bal huwa lladi  yataqada min 


but he the one he claims from 
-ashab-i-ha itdwat-i 
owners-Gen-their3fs  the-tax-Gen 


‘for HE is the one who claims from their 
Owners taxes’ 


wa-l-murattabat-i —_li-damdan-i 
and-the-salaries-Gen _ to-guaranteeing-Gen 
Lhudw-i fi hadibi — |-maball 


the-calm-Gen in these3fs_ the-places 
‘and salaries to guarantee calm in these 
places’ (Bloch 1974:87) 


In the proposition in question it is only huwa 
which is asserted; the rest is presupposed infor- 
mation from the preceding context. 


4.1 Sentence-focus and focus markers 


According to Ouhalla (1997:20-25), particles 
like *inna(ma) and (la)qgad, known as buruf 
at-tawkid ‘particles of corroboration/confirma- 
tion’, are used to ‘reinforce/confirm’ the pro- 
positional content of a given sentence. These are 
to be seen as marked forms of topic/comment 
sentences, as illustrated in (13) and (14), where 
FM represents focus marker: 


(13) ’inna zayd-an mubhajir-un 
FM Zayd-Acc  emigrating-Nom 
‘Zayd IS emigrating’ 


(la)qad arsalat zaynab-u risdlat-an 
FM _ sent3fs Zaynab-Nom letter-Acc 
‘Zaynab DID send a letter’ 


(14) 


However, Ja- may be used independently as a 
‘constituent focus marker’, i.e. an argument 
focus, in Lambrecht’s terminology, as in (15) 
and (16). 


(15) ?inna zayd-an — la-MUHAJIR-un 
FM Zayd-Acc FM-emigrating-Nom 
‘Zayd is EMIGRATING’ 


la-MUHAJIR-un zayd-un 
FM-emigrating-Nom Zayd-Nom 
‘Zayd is EMIGRATING’ 


(16) 


4.2. Interrogative focus 


Classical and Standard Arabic have two yes/no- 
question particles: hal and ’a (> interrogative 
sentence). According to Ouhalla (1997:26-31), 
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the scope of the former covers the whole sentence, 
whereas the scope of the latter is the constituent. 
He presents the examples (17)—(20): 


(17) hal ?allafat zaynab-u |-qasidat-a 
Q_ wrote3fs Zaynab-Nom _ the-poem-Acc 
‘Did Zaynab write the poem?’ 


(18) ’a ’allafat zaynab-u l-qasidat-a 

Q write3fs Zaynab-Nom _ the-poem-Acc 
(Cam ?alq-at-ha)? 

(or read-3fs-it) 

‘Did Zaynab WRITE the poem (or READ 
it)?’ 


al-qasidat-a 
the-poem-Acc 


’a zaynab-u -allafat 
Q Zaynab-Nom _ write3fs 
(am layla)? 
(or Layla) 
‘Did ZAYNAB write the poem (or LAYLA)? 


’a l-qasidat-an ?allafat zaynab-u 

Q poem-Acc write3fs Zaynab-Nom 
(am riwayat-an)? 

(or a novel-Acc) 

‘Was ita POEM Zaynab wrote (or a 
NOVEL)?’ 


4.3 Negation and focus 


In the use of negation, only the asserted portion 
of the corresponding affirmative is denied, while 
the presupposition stays outside the negative 
scope. There is a close connection between the 
focus domain and the scope of the negation. In 
nominal clauses in Standard Arabic the scope 
of the negation is introduced by the particle 
bi-, as in (21): 


(21) md zaydun bi-Glim-in 
not Zayd-Nom PRT-scientist-Gen 
(bal Sa‘ir-un) 
(but poet-Nom) 
‘Zayd is not a SCIENTIST (but a poet)’ 


4.4. Intonation in Moroccan 


There is a general lack of phonetic studies 
on intonation in the modern Arabic dialects. 
For Moroccan, though, Benkirane (1998) finds 
that ‘sentence accent’? — corresponding to 
Lambrecht’s General Phrasal Accent and in 
accordance with it — falls on the penultimate of 
the word of a phrase or utterance farthest to the 
right. Benkirane also finds the Iconicity Principle 
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to be in operation when the speaker deviates 
from the unmarked pattern to modify and 
focus a particular constituent in an utterance. 
One of his examples is given in (22), where 
capitalization indicates pitched constituent. 


(22) ?amina ma-zdla mreda 
Amina _ not-finished | sick 
‘Amina is ill AGAIN’ 
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SVEN-OLOF DAHLGREN (Goteborg University) 


Foregrounding > Grounding 


Foreigner Talk 


Foreigner Talk is a continuum of formal and 
discourse modifications used by native speakers 
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in communicating with nonnative speakers/ 
learners (Ellis 1994:247). It is an automatic 
process triggered by the native speaker’s real- 
ization that the nonnative speaker’s proficiency 
level is low (Gass and Varonis 1985:149-162). 
The degree of modification is determined by 
the level of proficiency of the particular nonna- 
tive interlocutor in a certain interactive context 
(Gass 1997:66). Native speakers’ modifications 
can affect both linguistic and discourse aspects 
of language (Long 1983a:177-193). Empirical 
studies indicate that adjustments on both levels 
are common among all languages and that this 
type of language modification is governed by 
universal mental rules (Tweissi 1990:297). 

Research on the formal aspects of Foreigner 
Talk concentrates on grammaticality issues 
(Ferguson 1971, 1975; Ferguson and DeBose 
1977; Long 1980; Larsen-Freeman and Long 
1991) and the nature of linguistic modifications 
(Ellis 1994:254-257). Research on discourse 
aspects concentrates on the nature of discourse 
modifications (Long 1983b); the structure of 
Foreigner Talk modifications (Arthur a.o. 1980; 
Derwing 1989); and the functions and triggers 
of Foreigner Talk (Gass and Varonis 1984; 
Varonis and Gass 1985). 

Different methods have been used for the col- 
lection and analysis of Foreigner Talk data, the 
differences being partly connected with the pur- 
pose of the research. Direct audio and/or video 
recording is one method that concentrates on 
the spontaneous aspects of a real interaction 
between interlocutors. It allows the documen- 
tation of language data that can be analyzed 
on all linguistic levels, including not only the 
phonological, morphological, and syntactic lev- 
els but also the discourse level. Some research- 
ers record controlled conversations (Tweissi 
1990; Arthur a.o. 1980) and others record free 
conversation (Sharkawi 2005), while yet oth- 
ers practice a degree of control on both ends 
(Henzl 1979; Hakansson 1986). The data pro- 
duced by semi- or uncontrolled conversations 
provide the most natural modifications native 
speakers produce since no pressure or direction 
is imposed on the situation. 

Self-reports (Sharkawi 2005; Ferguson 1971) 
and scripted data (Muhlhausler 1984, 1986) 
are used to measure interlocutor awareness of 
the modification and response to it. This type 
of data can also show how far a native speaker 
may go in modifying the language, and the 
extent to which these modifications may be 
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conscious or merely spontaneous adjustments. 

Research in registers modified by native speak- 
ers represents a new field of inquiry in Arabic 
linguistics. Two data collections (Tweissi 1990 
and Sharkawi 2005) are available to provide an 
initial overview of Foreigner Talk features in 
modern Arabic dialects. Both focus on describ- 
ing the formal modifications of native Arabic 
speakers in talking to nonnative speakers. The 
available data are limited to the two urban 
dialects of Amman and Cairo, respectively, and 
may therefore not be representative of other 
urban dialects. 

Two basic strategies have been observed in 
the collected data of Foreigner Talk in Arabic: 
explanation of lexical items and a tendency 
toward structural saliency. These two strat- 
egies are reflected at all levels of linguistic 
analysis. Native speakers may achieve their 
goal of modification without restructuring their 
native language, but here, the focus will be 
on structural modifications. On the phonetic 
level, Arabic Foreigner Talk is characterized 
by a slower speech rate than native-speaker 
to native-speaker talk (Tweissi 1990:305). In 
Foreigner Talk an average of 3.06 syllables per 
second was found, as opposed to 5.27 syllables 
in the case of native-speaker speech. Along the 
same lines, more primary stress on words was 
observed in the case of Foreigner Talk than in 
native-speaker talk. In Foreigner Talk, 2.31 
stressed words were found, as opposed to 1.35 
words in native-speaker talk per T-unit (a sin- 
gle main clause and the subordinate clauses or 
non-clauses attached to it). As expected, more 
pauses and less phonetic and phonological pro- 
cessing were found in Foreigner Talk than in 
native-speaker talk (Tweissi 1990:305). 

In words containing more than one mor- 
pheme, short vowels in the word are not deleted, 
thus allowing a vowel barrier to separate the 
component morphemes of the word (Sharkawi 
2005). This phenomenon is especially clear in 
the case of verbs. In example (1) the native 
speaker of Egyptian Arabic asks the nonnative 
speaker a question (Sharkawi 2005:109). 


(1) bi-ti-raf — ti-tbux 
HAB-2ms_ 2ms-cook-know 
‘Can you cook?’ 


The word bi-ti-‘raf contains three morphemes. 
The first, bi-, is a habitual/continuous mood 
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prefix in Egyptian Arabic. The second, t-, is the 
2nd person masculine singular imperfect. The 
third morpheme is the verb stem. The added -i- 
functions as a morpheme boundary to clarify 
where a meaningful morpheme ends and where 
another starts. 

The same native speaker directs a comment 
to another native speaker in the same situation 
in which he expresses his surprise that the non- 
native speaker learns Arabic and cooks at the 
same time (2). In this exchange with another 
native speaker, the short vowel is deleted 
(Sharkawi 2005:109). 


(2)  b-yi-t‘allim ‘arabi wi-b-yu-tbux 
PROGR-3ms and-PROGR-3ms 
learn cook 


‘He learns Arabic and cooks’ 


All strategies to make the pronunciation more 
salient are related to one another because a 
slower speech rate leads to more primary stress 
and to more pauses. It is to be noted that modi- 
fication at the level of phonology is produced 
by means of processes integral to the processes 
of Arabic phonology. 

Interestingly, such measures do not appear 
in the reports of foreigners who volunteered 
their experiences with the phenomenon in Ara- 
bic. Neither did these modifications appear in 
scripted data collected from the Egyptian mov- 
ies (Sharkawi 2005). It is also interesting that 
the collected data do not attest to phonemic 
changes that are found in the movies, such as 
the regular shift of /h/ to /x/, e.g., xardmi instead 
of harami ‘thief’. This change is not found in 
the spontaneous data in Sharkawi (2005), nor 
in Tweissi (1990). The collected data also fail 
to confirm another phenomenon in Foreigner 
Talk in movies, which has to do with the place 
and manner of articulation. Foreigner Talk in 
the movies replaces // with a glottal stop /’/; 
the proper noun ‘“imdd, for instance, is regularly 
converted into ’imdd. 

The phonetic modifications undertaken by the 
native speakers of Arabic in the data reported 
above help nonnative speakers identify major 
constituents and word boundaries, and give 
them more processing time. Phonetic modifica- 
tions in other languages serve the same pur- 
pose (Hatch 1983a:66, 1983b:158). The attested 
modifications in the Arabic Foreigner Talk data 
are mere suprasegmental changes rather than 
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phonemic or allophonic changes in the features 
of the phoneme system of Arabic. Modifications 
representing phonemic changes are not attested 
in natural data, although they regularly occur in 
the scripted Foreigner Talk data of the movies. 

At the morphosyntactic level, Arabic For- 
eigner Talk in the collected data is characterized 
by structural saliency. Among the modification 
features are redundancy of elements; avoidance 
of certain elements and morphological forms; 
and a general tendency toward the use of 
analytical structures. Generalization of elements 
is another tendency added by self-reports of 
nonnative speakers. Native speakers in Arabic 
Foreigner Talk use slightly longer multi- and 
single-clause T-units than the ones they use with 
other native-speaker interlocutors. The average 
of words per multi-clause T-units is 8.66 to 
8.47 words. In single-clause T-units the aver- 
age of words was 4.72 to 4.59 words per unit 
(Tweissi 1990:311). At the level of word order, 
no significant difference is observed between 
inter-native-speaker talk and Foreigner Talk. 

There is, however, a significantly smaller num- 
ber of main clauses per T-units in Foreigner 
Talk than in inter-native-speaker talk (Tweissi 
1990:314). This means that Foreigner Talk utter- 
ances are structurally simpler and more linear 
than inter-native-speaker talk. This last phenom- 
enon is witnessed in all the sources of data 
available. Utterances are simple, short sentences. 
The beginning of each sentence is a redundant 
nominal or pronominal head. Very few rela- 
tive sentences and/or embedding are attested in 
Sharkawi (2005). Whenever relativization occurs, 
it remains confined to the subject position. 

There is also less structural complexity at the 
level of the individual sentence constituents. 
In the data collected from Egyptian Arabic, 
there is a consistent use of redundant inde- 
pendent pronouns after nouns and prepositions 
that are already modified by a suffix pronoun 
(Sharkawi 2005:110). The same phenomenon 
is also attested by Tweissi (1990:313). An 
example is given in (3). 


“arabi 
Arabic 


-inta 
you 


(3) ?ana ha-‘allimak 
I FUT-teachrs-2ms 
‘T will teach you Arabic’ 


The same type of redundancy is attested at 
the level of the verb, where, in native speech, 
the conjugated verb does not need a preceding 
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independent pronoun. In the Arabic Foreigner 
Talk data, all conjugated verbs are preceded by 
an independent pronoun, as in (4) (Sharkawi 
2005:1I0). 


(4) ?ibna bi-n-bibb id-dawri — il-itali 
we PROGR- the-league _ the-Italian 
tp-like 


‘We like the Italian league’ 


This tendency is alluded to by Tweissi (1990:3 13) 
and frequently attested in recorded data and 
the scripted data of Foreigner Talk. Interest- 
ingly, nonnative speakers who volunteer their 
experiences do not mention this tendency. 

Another way of using fewer morphemes in 
one word is the preference of the genitive expo- 
nent over the synthetic noun construction. In 
example (5), the native speaker is talking about 
the Dutch league of football, when he asks the 
nonnative speaker about the name of a certain 
player (Sharkawi 2005:111). 


ik-kora? 
the-football 


(5) min — il-laib bita® 
who the-player POSS 
‘Who is the football player?’ 


Another strategy on the part of the native 
speaker is avoidance. It occurs at the word level 
as well as at the sentence level. Native speakers 
avoid the use of derived verb stems. In exam- 
ple (6), the native speaker asks the nonnative 
speaker why he did not catch a tan although 
he spent so much time under the hot Cairo 
summer sun. He initially asks the question using 
the derived verb tismarr. Quickly, however, he 
rephrases his question using a clause instead of 
the verb (Sharkawi 2005:111). 


(6) NS *ummal 
then 
yani 
it.means 
“You have not gotten a tan’ 

NNS ha 
[hun?} 
‘What?’ 

NS léh 

why 
-asmar? 
brown 
‘Why haven’t you got a tan?’ 


ma-smarrit-s 
NEG-get.a.tan2ms-Neg 


ma-ba@it-§ 
NEG-becomezms.-Neg 


Another avoided element from the recorded 
native-speaker Foreigner Talk data is the dual 
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ending -én. In the recorded data the number 
‘two’ is regularly expressed by *itnén followed 
by the noun in plural. In example (7), the native 
speaker talks about two football players from 
Egypt who are playing in the German league 
(Sharkawi 2005:111). 


(7) fib itnén latba min  masr 
there.are two players from Egypt 
‘There are two Egyptian players’ 


Again, it is not clear whether a deliberate 
avoidance strategy is behind this preference to 
use the numeral instead of the noun followed 
by the dual ending, especially since Tweissi’s 
data do not refer to the issue at all. 

An interesting phenomenon reported in vol- 
unteer reports but not witnessed in the audio- 
recorded data is the reduction of the category of 
verb conjugation in the imperfect. Volunteered 
reports by nonnative speakers claim that native 
speakers of Arabic delete the imperfect 2nd and 
3rd person prefixes on the stem of the verb in 
speech to the nonnative speakers. The 2nd per- 
son ti- and 3rd person yi/ti- prefixes have been 
deleted. Native speakers allegedly use forms 
such as ’inta 7israb ‘you [masc.] drink’, inti 
iSrabi ‘you [fem.] drink’, and huwwa ’israb ‘he 
drinks’. Although this phenomenon has not been 
attested in any other data source, it gains cred- 
ibility because it is mentioned six times by six 
different self-reporters. It is also reported from 
the language used by Philippine housemaids in 
Beirut (Ramzi Baalbaki p.c.), where utterances 
such as ana rubi ‘I go’ with the feminine impera- 
tive used as finite verb are used to stereotype the 
pidginized register of these speakers but report- 
edly also occur in the Foreigner Talk of native 
speakers when addressing the housemaids. 

In self-reports, but not in the collected data, 
there is constant reference to the use of one 
single form for the noun after numerals. All 
reports list examples (a total of seven) of a 
numeral being followed by a noun in the sin- 
gular (Sharkawi 2005). A comparison of these 
examples shows that in the case of the numer- 
als above ro, like in the Arabic dialects, the 
numeral is followed by a singular noun. Unlike 
the dialects, however, in the case of the numer- 
als from 3 to 10, the modifying noun is also in 
the singular (Sharkawi 2005). 

Two phenomena occur in the scripted For- 
eigner Talk but do not appear anywhere else in 
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the available data, namely, the use of indepen- 
dent pronouns after nouns, prepositions, and 
particles rather than a pronominal suffix. This 
occurs in examples (8)-(10) from Sharkawi 
(2005:112). 


(8) mrat inta 
wife you 
‘your wife’ 

(9)  il-goz bita’ inta 
the husband POSS you 
‘your husband’ 

(10) huwwa_ Saf hiyya 
he saw she 


‘He saw her’ 


The other phenomenon that appears only in 
the scripted data is the drastically reduced verb 
conjugation. The 2nd person feminine singular 
is used for both masculine and feminine, with 
the three persons. None of the reports mentions 
the use of a similarly reduced variety of Arabic 
in addressing nonnative speakers of Arabic. 

The extreme restructuring in the Foreigner 
Talk of the scripted data is interesting, as it 
reflects the native speaker’s conscious views of 
the modifications that must be applied when 
talking to nonnative speakers. Even more inter- 
esting, the collected data and the reports do not 
reflect these extreme modifications. Self-reports 
and recordings agree on certain modifications as 
opposed to scripted data. In addition, and most 
importantly, these modifications never go to the 
point of heavy restructuring. Native speakers 
of both Jordanian Arabic and Cairene Egyptian 
Arabic agree on the points in which they feel 
they have to modify their language, especially at 
the level of phonetics. These modifications at the 
phonetic and morphosyntactic level are real sim- 
plifications of the language which make sounds 
more distinct and structures more transparent. 

In addition to the above-mentioned struc- 
tural modifications, lexical modifications are 
reported. Foreigner Talk data include the use of 
foreign lexical items (Tweissi 1990:308). This 
phenomenon need not detain us here, since 
such lexical use is a universal phenomenon and 
does not seem to cause any structural modifica- 
tion of the language. Semantic modifications of 
Arabic words, however, are relevant because 
they use aspects within the system. 


FOREIGNER TALK 


Tweissi (1990:310) notes that native speak- 
ers use what he calls a ‘lower type-token’ ratio, 
which means they repeat words the nonnative 
speakers have heard before in the conversation. 
In addition, they do not use synonyms and ant- 
onyms in explaining words that the nonnative 
speakers apparently do not understand. Instead, 
foreign words are used to solve the problem. 
One is tempted to assume, based on the lower 
‘type-token’ ratio in talking to nonnative speak- 
ers, that this phenomenon affects the level of 
elaboration of the utterance. If native speakers 
find it difficult for the nonnative interlocutors 
to comprehend aspects of lexical elaboration 
(such as synonyms, antonyms, and the use of 
dependent pronouns and relative clauses and 
adjectives), and use foreign words to solve a 
problem, utterances must be short and lexical 
items repetitive. 

The general features listed above reflect a 
desire on the part of the native speakers to ren- 
der their output comprehensible to the nonna- 
tive interlocutor. Since Foreigner Talk data in 
Arabic are scarce, it is useful to group the above 
features into tendencies that may guide further 
data collection and analysis and may help 
in understanding the discrepancies between 
native-speaker interaction with a native speaker 
and the use of a special register with nonnative 
interlocutors. 

On the phonetic level, Foreigner Talk in the col- 
lected data tends to make the sounds more dis- 
tinct by applying primary stress to them. Sound 
combinations (words) are also made clearer 
by adding the full vowel combination with- 
out deletion to separate between morphemes. 
Word boundaries are also marked by pauses. 
In the natural data, no articulatory modifica- 
tions were recorded. Native speakers also did 
not resort to any alteration of the phonologi- 
cal features of sounds. Such modifications and 
alterations were only represented in the scripted 
data, as in the case of /h/ changing into /x/. 

One of the main tendencies at the morpho- 
syntatic level is the movement toward analytic 
typology in order to make syntactic relations 
salient by reducing the number of functions a 
single word assumes and by expressing syntactic 
functions by separate words. Hence, the longer 
multi- and single-clause T-units mentioned in 
Tweissi (1990:311). This tendency is manifested 
in the use of analytical structures such as the 
periphrastic dual, genitive exponents, the use of 
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an auxiliary verb plus an adjective instead of the 
geminated derived verb, and the use of redun- 
dant independent pronouns with nouns modi- 
fied by a suffix pronoun and conjugated verbs. 

The existence of the same tendency of moy- 
ing toward more analytical structures in the 
scripted Foreigner Talk in movies leads one to 
assume that this tendency is a conscious move 
on the part of the native speakers to simplify 
their speech. The use of independent pronouns 
instead of object suffix pronouns on nouns, 
verbs, and particles is an extreme case of this 
phenomenon. Although the collected data and 
the scripted data share this tendency, native 
speakers seem to avoid completely ungram- 
matical analytical structures. 

In the collected data, speakers tend to pro- 
duce syntactically and morphologically correct 
utterances, contrary to popular expectation and 
unlike the movie Foreigner Talk data. There is 
no evidence in the collected data of the use of 
incorrect structures or drastically reduced mor- 
phological categories or syntactic structures. 
Arabic Foreigner Talk in this respect is similar 
to other languages, where grammatical use of 
the language is the norm, not the exception 
(Arthur a.o. 1980:111-112). 

The last tendency to be observed in the data 
is the avoidance of structures that are presum- 
ably difficult in favor of other presumably more 
straightforward structures, usually analytical 
ones. This can be seen in the absence of relative 
clauses and passive voice from the collected 
data. In addition, if we assume that self-reports 
are representative of Arabic Foreigner Talk in 
general, then this would represent another ten- 
dency toward generalization of certain aspects 
of verb conjugations and agreement patterns. 
This is evident in the generalization of the 3rd 
person singular to the 2nd and 3rd person mas- 
culine and feminine. 

The study of Foreigner Talk in Arabic is 
interesting from both the synchronic and his- 
torical perspectives. In the first place, it shows 
that speakers of Arabic exhibit the same uni- 
versal modifications and simplification in For- 
eigner Talk as speakers of other languages. 
It also shows that each language has its own 
specific treatment of modification. The study of 
Foreigner Talk in Arabic may also contribute to 
some of the undecided issues in the field, such 
as the grammaticality issue (see Ellis 1994:252- 
257), and it may enrich the discussion with new 
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ideas about the typological implications of For- 
eigner Talk modifications. In the second place, 
studying Foreigner Talk strategies in Arabic 
can shed light on the historical development of 
Arabic in the period immediately after the Arab 
conquests of the Middle East, when Arabs and 
non-Arabs had to communicate extensively in 
Arabic by providing a scenario of the manner 
in which such communication may have taken 
place on the part of the native speaker. 
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French Loanwords 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The literature in Roman alphabet on French 
loanwords in Arabic is not very voluminous. 
Noteworthy exceptions are Heath (1989) and 
Benzakour a.o. (2000), who devote a large 
part of their work to French loanwords in 
Moroccan Arabic. Both include a lexicon, the 
former with phonetic transcriptions. This entry 
discusses French loanwords only in Moroccan 
Arabic because it is the Arabic dialect that has 
been the most documented from the point of 
view of borrowings, and it is the dialect for 
which we have a large original corpus. This 
corpus, which is supervised by Carole Paradis 
at Laval University, belongs to Project CoPho. 
The observations in this entry focus exclusively 
on phonological adaptation of lexical forms. 


2. HISTORY OF FRENCH BORROWINGS 
IN MOROCCAN ARABIC 


The contact between French and Moroccan 
Arabic and, consequently, borrowings from 
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the French language began in earnest when 
Morocco was made a protectorate of France 
in 1912. Following 1912, French became the 
official language of Morocco, a role that was 
played out in those political and administra- 
tive bodies put in place by France. Traditional 
administrative structures existed alongside 
colonial ones, so there was no need for the 
majority of Moroccans to know French to 
conduct their daily business, including legal 
and financial business. French, however, served 
as the principal interface language between 
Moroccans and Europeans and was the main 
foreign language taught in schools after 1912. 

The number of French-medium schools rap- 
idly multiplied after 1912, although, as noted 
by Benzakour a.o. (2000), very few Moroccans 
attended schools where French was either the 
medium of instruction or where it was taught 
as a foreign language. Indeed, the increase in 
such schools was initially linked to increases 
in the number of foreigners - mainly French - 
in Morocco. French-medium schools were 
intended for their children. French was also 
taught in institutions that were designed to 
train translators and civil servants to meet the 
practical, political, and social needs of the colo- 
nial administration. For many years, though, 
only a few Moroccans, drawn from those mem- 
bers of the Moroccan elite who were judged 
to be sympathetic to the colonial regime, had 
access to an education where French instruction 
was provided. According to Benzakour a.o. 
(2000), on the eve of independence in 1956, only 
15 percent of school-age children were attend- 
ing what we might call French-style schools. 

It is clear, however, that French enjoys an 
important status in Morocco (see, e.g., Marley 
2002, 2005). After independence, French as- 
sumed the status of preferred foreign language, 
providing access to the Western world, including 
access to scientific and technical information. 
It is perceived as the language of modernity 
and continues to be a mark of social prestige, 
as evidenced by the fact that it continues to 
engender a notable body of literature and to 
be the medium of instruction in institutions of 
higher learning and the language of diplomacy. 
Somewhat paradoxically, knowledge of French 
has become much more widespread since 
Morocco gained its independence, due to 
the fact that an education featuring French 
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language instruction subsequently became 
available to the masses (Marley 2005). 
Although it is sometimes claimed that only a 
minority of Moroccans is completely fluent in 
all aspects of French, French is widely spoken 
and understood in Morocco, and knowledge of 
French is considered to be important. 


3. PHONOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION 
OF MOROCCAN ARABIC 


Moroccan Arabic has 28 distinctive consonants, 
including pharyngealized consonants (which are 
different from the phonetic emphatic variants). 
The consonant inventory of Moroccan Arabic 
is provided in Table r. 

Moroccan Arabic also has three full distinctive 
vowels, /a, u, i/, which are realized [e, 0, a] 
before or after a pharyngealized consonant 
and often, too, before and after a guttural 
one. Elsewhere /a, u, i/ are pronounced [z, u, 
i] (Heath 1989:19). There are also two short 
vowels, /o/ and /*/, whose structural status is 
not always clear. /a/ can be heard as [a], [é], or 
[i], depending on consonantal environment, but 
these are always quite short, as mentioned by 
Heath (1989). When it is syllabic or the onset 
of a syllabic sonorant, /*/ occurs as [u]; when 
syncope applies, it is heard as a labialized release 
of a consonant or a labialized transition between 
two consonants. The /*/ phoneme usually occurs 
next to a velar or uvular consonant (Heath 
1989:19). According to Heath, there is a third 
short vowel, which is marginal and can be 
identified as a clear consonantal release between 
two segments. Since this vowel is not found in 
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the Project CoPho corpus, it is not discussed 
further in this entry. Moroccan Arabic also has 
four diphthongs: /aj, aw, ej, ew/. 


4. PROJECT COPHO DATABASE 
OF FRENCH LOANWORDS IN 
MoROCCAN ARABIC 


Project CoPho’s corpus of French loanwords in 
Moroccan Arabic comprises 1,127 borrowings 
which yield 2,682 borrowing forms, collected 
between 1994 and 1995. The loanwords were 
culled from a variety of written and oral sources 
and their pronunciations were then verified with 
native speakers of the borrowing language. 
Forms were elicited via picture naming, fill-in- 
the-blanks, definitions, etc. For more detail on 
the methodology for Project CoPho’s loanword 
database see Paradis and Prunet (2000) and 
Paradis and LaCharité (2002). A ‘borrowing 
form’ is a borrowing as it was pronounced by 
one of three native Moroccan Arabic-speaking 
consultants (one from Rabat, another from 
Casablanca, and the third from Tangier). 
When a consultant provided more than one 
form, each was calculated as an independent 
form. The borrowing forms include 4,250 
cases of malformations (i.e. foreign phonemes 
or structures), either segmental (3,676 cases) 
or syllabic (574 cases). For the most part, 
borrowers — by whom we mean those who 
introduce and adapt loanwords — adapt them 
on the basis of phonology, indicating that 
loanwords are ‘Arabicized’ by those with a 
good knowledge of both French and Moroccan 
Arabic. We refer to all such adaptations as 








labials coronals velars uvulars pharyngeals glottals 
+ant -ant 
stops b t [ts] d kg q ? 
fricatives f s Zz J 3 Xb h¢ h 
pharyngealized t d 
&s # 
nasals m 
liquids Lor 
pharyngealized £ 
glides w j 
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phonological cases. Of 3,676 malformations, 
3,441 (93.6%) are treated phonologically. There 
are some nonphonological cases, such as missed 
targets, or cases influenced by nonphonological 
factors such as analogy. However, cases whose 
adaptation in Moroccan Arabic is influenced by 
factors other than phonology are rare (6.9%). 
Among the segmental malformations handled 
by phonology, there are 738 cases of ill-formed 
consonants (the French consonants (/p/, /p/, /y/ 
and /v/), 2,245 cases of oral vowels (the French 
vowels /e/, /e/, /y/, /o/, /o/, //, /oe/, and /2/), and 
693 cases of nasal vowels (the French vowels 
/a/, /é/, and /5/). As shown in Table 2, ill-formed 


Table 2. Statistics regarding loanword adaptation 
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segments are usually adapted (84.3% of the 
cases) or imported (14.9% of the cases). Deletion 
is rare in this corpus (0.8% of the cases), as in 
the Project CoPho database of loanwords more 
generally (2.9%, i.e. 1,398/ 47,624 cases). 


5. ADAPTATIONS OF FRENCH 
PHONEMES 


Detailed statistics, as well as the nature and 
examples of the adaptations for each ill-formed 
segment, are provided in Table 3. Some of the 
adaptations described below are also reported 
in Driss (1997). 








Ill-formed Cases Phonological Adaptations Importations Deletions | Nonphonological cases 
segments cases 
Total Orthography 
Consonants —-738 735/738 289/735 431/735 15/735 3/738 o/3 
99.6% 39.3% 58.6% 2.1% 0.4% o% 
Oral vowels 2,245 = 2,015/2,245 = 1,965/2,015 36/2,015 14/2,015 230/2,245 0/230 
89.8% 97.5% 1.8% 0.7% 10.2% o% 
0%/2,245 
Nasal vowels 693 691/693 648/691 43/691 0/691 2/693 o/2 
99.7% 93.8% 6.2% 0% 0.3% o% 
0%/693 
Total 33676 3,441/3,676 2,902/3,441 §10/3,441 29/3,441  235/3,676 0/235 
93.6% 84.3% 14.9% 0.8% 6.4% o% 
0%/3,676 
Table 3. Adaptations, statistics, and examples 
Consonant /p/ n a ny 25 52.1% 
Loanwords I4 n = n 21 43.8% 
Forms 48 n > hj 2 4.0% 
Adaptation cases 48 
Examples of the two main adaptations 
Fr. beignet [bene] ‘doughnut’ > MA _ [binji] 
Fr. poignée [pwane] ‘knob’ > MA | [pwanji] 
Fr. champagne [Japan] ‘champagne’ > MA. [Jampan] 
Fr. peignoir [penwaR] ‘dressing gown’ —~ MA __[pinwar| 
Consonant /p/ p > b (108), bb (18), pb (1) 127) -93..4% 
Loanwords 154 P > 3 2.2% 
Forms 43I P st OF 2 1.5% 
Adaptation cases 136 Pp > ke 3 2.2% 
p > 1 I 0.7% 
Examples of the main adaptation 
Fr. place [plas] ‘square > MA [blas -a] 
Fr. papa [papa] ‘dad’ > MA [baba] 
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Consonant /y/ y > ow 19 100% 
Loanwords IO 
Forms 34 
Adaptation cases 19 
Examples 
Fr. biscuit [biskyi] ‘cookie’ > MA - [biskwi] 
Fr. juillet [3yije] ‘July’ > MA [3wiji] 
Consonant /v/ Vv >  b (6r), p (1) 62 72.1% 
Loanwords 70 v > f 24 27.9% 
Forms 202 
Adaptation cases 86 
Examples of the main adaptation 
Fr. bravo [bravo] ‘bravo’ > MA _ [brabu] 
Fr. service [seRvis] ‘service’ > MA [sorbis] 
Vowel /e/ € > 1(253),1(134), j (9) 396 93.1% 
Loanwords 185 e > a 10 2.4% 
Forms 508 e > — €(9), (5) 14 3.3% 
Adaptation cases 425 e > on 2 0.5% 
e > u/u (1) 3 0.7% 
Examples of the main adaptations 
Fr. béret [bere] ‘beret? > MA _ [biril 
Fr. casquette [kasket] ‘cap’ > MA [kaskie] 
Vowel /e/ € oe I (251), i (197) 448 90.3% 
Loanwords 187 ¢ > a 33 6.7% 
Forms 525 € > a 14 2.8% 
Adaptation cases 496 € md é I 0.2% 
Examples of the main adaptations 
Fr. bordel [bordel] ‘brothel’ > MA [burdil] 
Fr. briquet [brike] ‘lighter’ > MA [briki] 
Vowel /y/ y > U (40), u (26), w (3) 69 47.6% 
Loanwords 59 y > i(54), 1 (12) 66 45.5% 
Forms 157 y> 9 7 4.8% 
Adaptation cases I45 y> a 3 2.1% 
Examples of the two main adaptations 
Fr. luxe [lyks] ‘luxury’ > MA [luks] 
Fr. terminus [teRminys] ‘terminus’ > MA §[étirminus] 
Fr. buffet [byfe] ‘buffet’ > MA [bifi 
Fr. culotte [kylot] ‘trousers’ > MA [kilue] 
Vowel /o/ o > vu(zr97), u (29), w (2) 228 97% 
Loanwords 79 09 > a 3 1.3% 
Forms 227. 07> 1 2 0.85% 
Adaptation cases 235 0 > wa 2 0.85% 
Examples of the main adaptation 
Fr. bateau [bato] ‘boat’ > MA §[batu] 
Fr. chémeur [Jomcer] ‘unemployed’ > MA [fumur] 
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Vowel /3/ 9 > U (391), u (7X), W(3) 465 97% 
Loanwords 160 29> 2 6 1.3% 
Forms 450 es cis) ng) 8 1.7% 
Adaptation cases 479 

Examples of the main adaptation 

Fr. bottes [bot] ‘boots’ > MA [but] 
Fr. police [polis] ‘police’ > MA [bulis] 
Vowel /¢/ @ > U(r5),u (7) 22 78.6% 
Loanwords Io @-> i 5 17.8% 
Forms 30 d-> 9 I 3.6% 
Adaptation cases 28 

Examples of the main adaptation 

Fr. deux cheveaux  [d¢f(a)vo] ‘CV (car) > MA [dufuvu] 

Fr. pneu [pn¢] ‘tire’ > MA [bn] 

Vowel /ce/ ce >  vU (72), u (35) 107 =: 936.4% 
Loanwords 38 & > g 3 2.7% 
Forms II3 © > oa I 0.9% 
Adaptation cases III 

Examples of the main adaptation 

Fr. docteur [doktoer|] ‘doctor’ > MA — [duktur] 

Fr. meubler [mceble] ‘to furnish’ > MA [mubl-a] 

Vowel /a/ 3 > v0 (33), u (7) 40 87% 

Loanwords 34 9 = | 6 13% 

Forms IIo 

Adaptation cases 46 

Examples of the main adaptation 

Fr. remise [Ramiz] ‘presentation’ — MA _ [rumiz] 

Fr. recette [Raset] ‘recipe’ x MA _[ruste] 

Nasal vowel /G/ a > VN 190 66.7% 

Loanwords Io5 G@ > a OI 31.9% 

Forms 294 G4 > ar 3 1.1% 

Adaptation cases 287 4 > al I 0.3% 

Examples of the main adaptation 

Fr. bandit [badi] ‘gangster’ > MA _ [band] 

Fr. manteau [mato] ‘coat’ aaa MA _ [mantu] 

Nasal vowel /é/ é > — eN (97), iN (2) 99 85.3% 
Loanwords 43 € > Vv 17 14.7% 
Forms 122 

Adaptation cases 116 

Examples of the main adaptation 

Fr. blindé [bléde] ‘armored’ > MA [blendi] 

Fr. coussin [kusé] ‘cushion’ > MA _ {kusen] 
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Nasal vowel /3/ 3 > uN, uN 182 74.6% 

Loanwords 90 35 > Vv 62 25.4% 

Forms 258 

Adaptation cases 244 

Examples of the main adaptation 

Fr. bidon [bid5] ‘can’ > A [bidun] 

Fr. trombone [tR5bon] ‘trombone’ —> MA [trumbun] 

Examples of importations 

/p/ Fr. pantalon [patal5] ‘pants’ > A [pantalun] 
Fr. papillon [papij3] ‘butterfly’ > A [papijo] 

/v/ Fr. devise [daviz] ‘currency’ > A [duviz] 
Fr. rendez-vous [radevu] ‘appointment’ > A [randivu] 

/a/ Fr. flan [fla] ‘custard tart’ > A [fla] 
Fr. transmission [trasmisj3] ‘transmission’ > A [trasmij3] 

/3/ Fr. crevaison [krovez3] ‘flat’ > A [kruviz3] 
Fr. gazon [gaz3] ‘lawn’ > a [gaz3] 


6. IMPORTATIONS OF FRENCH 
PHONEMES 


French phonemes are not always adapted; in 
nearly 15 percent of the cases in the database, 
they are imported. The phonemes that are 
most often imported are the two obstruents /p/ 
(320/456 cases, 70.2%) and /v/ (111/197 cases, 
56.3%) and the nasal vowels /a/ (26/3 13 cases, 
8.3%) and /3/ (16/261 cases, 6.1%). Examples 
of borrowing forms containing these often- 
imported French sounds are given in Table 3. 


7. THE INFLUENCE OF 
ORTHOGRAPHY 


Orthography influence refers to an adaptation 
that is based on a graphemic representation 
rather than on the spoken form. The influence 
of orthography is generally scarce in Project 
CoPho’s loanword database, but it is nonexist- 
ent in the adaptations of the malformations of 
the corpus of French loanwords in Moroccan 
Arabic. It occurs outside malformations, but 
it is rare, affecting only 20 out of 2,682 forms 
(0.7%; e.g. French casino [kazino] > Moroccan 
Arabic [kasino], French cornet [korne] > Moroc- 
can Arabic [kurntta]; jeune [3cen] > Moroccan 
Arabic [joen]). This type of orthography influence 
is obviously based on the graphophonemic 
correspondence rules of French. 


8. THE SYLLABIC STRUCTURE 
OF ARABIC AND THE SYLLABIC 
ADAPTATIONS 


Like French, Moroccan Arabic allows the 
following syllables: CV, CVC, CCVC, CVCC. 
The syllables *V, *CV:CC, *CVCCC, *CCVCC 
are disallowed. In other words, a complex 
(branching) coda is permitted only if there 
are no other consonant clusters within the 
syllable. 

Moroccan Arabic also imposes restrictions on 
the content of branching codas. Thus, a French 
binary coda can be ill-formed in Moroccan 
Arabic even though the two consonants included 
are each permitted separately. This is the case 
of the following codas of French: /bl, br, dn, 
dr, fl, gl, gm, gr, kl, km, kr, ks, kt, 1g, Im, 
Is, mn, Rg, Rk, RI, Rm, sm, st, tm, tR/. Despite 
being ill-formed in Moroccan Arabic, these 
codas are nonetheless often imported (52.7%), 
as shown in Table 4. Otherwise, they undergo 
vowel insertion (i.e. adaptation via epenthesis, 
20.7%) or deletion of one of the consonants 
(26.6%). 

Examples of insertions, deletions, and impor- 
tations are provided in Table 4. As shown, the 
epenthetic vowel is the short vowel /a/. 

In fact, most deletion cases might be impor- 
tations, since the final consonant is often deleted 
in some codas in casual speech in French. This 
is indicated by the parentheses around these 
final consonants in the examples above. Thus, 
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Table 4. Statistics on ill-formed binary codas 


FRENCH LOANWORDS 








Cases Phonological Adaptations Nonadaptations Deletions Nonphonological cases 
cases (insertions)  (importations) 
Total Missed Morphological 

targets influence 

209 150/209 31/150 79/150 40/150 59/209 6/59 53/59 
(71.8%) (20.7%) (52.7%) (26.6%) (28.2%) (10.2%) (89.8%) 

Examples of insertions in French branching codas 
/dr/ Fr. cadre [kad(r)] ‘frame’ > MA [kadar] 
/kr/ Fr. chancre [Jak(r)] ‘canker’ + MA [jankoar] 
/bl/ Fr. immeuble [imoeb(I)] ‘building’ > MA [mubal] 
/tR/ Fr. metre [met(R)] ‘meter’ > MA [mitar] 
/brR/ Fr. timbre [téb(R)] ‘stamp’ > MA [tsanbor] 
Examples of deletions in French branching codas 
/tr/ Fr. arbitre [arbit(R)] ‘referee’ > MA [larbre] 
/kt/ Fr. contact [k5tak(t)] ‘contact’ > MA [kuneak] 
/st/ Fr. cycliste [siklis(t)] ‘cyclist’ > MA [siklis] 
/fl/ Fr. rafle [Raf(l)] ‘raid’ > MA [laraf| 
/Rk/ Fr. remorque [Romork] ‘trailer’ > MA [rmuk] 
/zm/ Fr. rhumatisme [Rymatizm] ‘rheumatism’ > MA [rumatiz] 
/st/ Fr. touriste [turis(t) | ‘tourist’ > MA [tsuris] 
Examples of importations of French branching codas 
/tr/ Fr. metre [met(R)] ‘meter’ > MA [mitr] 
/kt/ Fr. acte (de mariage) —_[ak(t)] ‘act (of marriage)’ > MA [lakt] 
/Rm/ Fr. alarme [alarm] ‘alarm’ > MA [lalarm] 
/ks/ Fr. boxe [boks] ‘boxing’ —> MA [buks] 
/bl/ Fr. cable [kab(1)] ‘cable’ > MA [kabl] 
/dr/ Fr. cadre [kad(r)] ‘frame’ > MA [kadr] 
/Rk/ Fr. cirque [sirk] ‘circus’ > MA [sirk] 


Moroccan borrowers who, like all borrowers, 
are bilingual, are often likely to import the 
casual pronunciation of French. If this is the 
case, the true rate of segment deletions in 
branching codas of French loanwords is, in 
fact, much lower than 26.6%. 

Regarding structural restrictions on syllables, 
there are three types of possible syllabic mal- 
formations in French borrowings: ternary codas, 
hiatus, and onsetless syllables at the beginning 
of words. There are only twelve cases of ternary 
codas in the database. Eleven are deletion cases 
from two borrowings that could actually be 
importations of French casual pronunciations: 
French orchestre [sRkes(t(R))] > Moroccan Ara- 
bic [lurkis(t)] and perdre [perd(r)] > Moroccan 


Arabic [bard-a]. As for hiatus, statistics are 
provided in Table 5. 

As shown, hiatus usually submits to adaptation 
(70.5%), and less often to deletion (29.5%). 
Adaptation can consist of epenthesis (of a 
glide) or substitution. Examples of adaptation 
through epenthesis are provided in Table 5. 

Insertion here is, in fact, the propagation 
of the articulator of one of the vowels to the 
empty onset in the hiatus, which results in a 
glide, either /w/ or /j/. As for substitution, it 
consists in realizing one of the two vowels of 
the hiatus as a glide (devocalization), as can 
also be seen in Table 5. 

Examples of vowel deletion in a situation 
of French hiatus are shown right after. As 
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indicated, vowel deletion occurs more often 
between words than word internally. 

By disallowing onsetless syllables (*V(C)), 
Moroccan Arabic also prohibits words that 
begin with a vowel. Statistics on the number of 
adaptations, nonadaptations, and deletions of 
vowels at the beginning of words are provided 
in Table 6. 

Adaptation consists in inserting a consonant 
in the empty onset, usually the French definite 
article, or the glottal stop, when the borrowing 
is followed by the Moroccan Arabic indefinite 
article (wahda/wehid), as shown in the examples 
after Table 6. 

Examples of vowel deletion at the beginning 
of French borrowings are provided right after. 
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Deletion of initial vowels is proportional to 
the number of syllables within the word. In 
other words, as shown in Table 7, the longer 
the word, the greater the likelihood of initial 
vowel deletion. 

This indicates that there is a metrical 
constraint at work, with a clear preference for 
words under three syllables. This hypothesis 
is supported by the fact that deletion of a 
syllable in other positions than word-initially 
is also correlated with the number of syllables 
included in the borrowing. Again, the longer 
the word, the more syllable deletions there are 
(Table 8). 

Examples of such deletions are provided after 
Table 8. 


Table 5. Statistics on the adaptation of French hiatus (* VV) 





Cases Phonological cases Adaptations Nonadaptations Deletions 
(importations) 
44 44/44 (100%) 31/44 (70.5%) 0/44 (0%) 13/44 (29.5%) 


Examples of adaptation through insertion in French hiatus (VV) 


/au/ ‘Fr. caoutchouc [kautfu] ‘rubber’ > MA [kewetfu] 
/ea/ Fr. clé (a molette) [kleamolet] ‘wrench’ > MA [klijamunie] 
/ai/ Fr. mosaique [mozaik] ‘mosaic’ > — MA [muzajik] 
/>e/ Fr. Noél [noel] ‘Christmas’ > MA [nowt] 
/eo/ Fr. video [video] ‘video’ > MA [vidijo] 
Examples of adaptation through substitution in French hiatus (VV) 

lea/ Fr. baccalauréat [bakalorea] ‘high school diploma’ — MA [bakalorja] 
/oe/_ Fr. Citroén [sitRoen| ‘Citroén’ > MA [sitarwin] 
/ea/ Fr. fénéant [fened] ‘lazy person’ > MA [fanjen] 
/ee/ Fr. CTM [seteem] ‘CTM’ > MA [setjem] 
/eo/ Fr. video [video] ‘video’ > MA [vidju] 
Examples of vowel deletions in French hiatus (VV) 

/Jae/ Fr. chambre 4 air [Jabraer] ‘inner tube’ > — MA [ambrir] 
/aa/ Fr. ciment armé [simdarme] ‘reinforced concrete’ > MA [simarmi] 
/ea/ Fr. clé (a molette) [kleamolet] ‘wrench’ > MA [klamunie| 
/ee/ Fr. dmc [deemse] ‘dmc’ > MA [dimsi] 
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Table 6. Statistics on the adaptation of French word-initial vowels (*#V) 





Cases __ Phonological cases Adaptations Nonadaptations Deletions 
(importations) 
309 309/309 (100%) 159/309 (51.4%) 8/309 (2.6%) 142/309(46%) 


Examples of adaptation through insertion in French before word-initial vowels 


[Hal Fr. adresse [adres] ‘address’ >  MaA [ledris-a], [?adris] 
/#e/ Fr. essence [esas] ‘gas’ > MA [lisans], [?isans] 
/#8/ Fr. internat [éterna] ‘boarding school’ — MA [leneirna], [?entiena] 
[#e/ Fr. étage [eta3] ‘floor’ > MA [lita3], [?1ta3] 

/#o/ Fr. hétel [otel] ‘hotel’ >  MaA [luerl], [Poe] 

/#o/ Fr. omelette [omlet] ‘omelette’ > MA [lumlte], [?umlie] 
l#ty/ Fr. urgence [yR3ds] ‘emergency’ > MA [lurzans], [?1rzans] 
Examples of vowel deletion at the beginning of words 

[Hal Fr. accélérateur [akseleratcer] ‘accelerator’ > MA [ksiratsur] 

/#a/ Fr. ampoule [apul] ‘bulb’ > MA [bula] 

[Hel Fr. écurie [ekyri] ‘stable’ > MA [kuri] 

/#8/ Fr. infirmier [éfirmje] ‘nurse’ > MA [farmli] 

/#y/ Fr. humidité [ymidite] ‘humidity’ > MA [miditsi] 

/#i/ Fr. immeuble [imoebl] ‘building’ > MA [muba]l] 


Table 7. Word-initial syllable deletions correlated with the number of syllables 





t syllable 2 syllables 3 syllables 4 syllables 5 syllables 
o/2 26/103 83/160 29/38 7/9 
0% 25.3% 51.9% 76.3% 77.8% 


Table 8. Syllable deletions in other word positions than word-initially, correlated with the number 
of syllables included in the borrowing 








Number of syllables Number of Number of forms Number of syllable 
borrowings with with deletions in 

2 syllables 485 1,394 26/1,394 (1.9%) 
3 syllables 219 610 54/610 (8.9%) 
4 syllables 37 To2 24/102 (23.5%) 
5 syllables 5 T4 7/14 (50%) 
6 syllables I I t/t (100%) 
Total 747 2,121 12/2,121 (5.3%) 


Examples of syllable deletions in other word positions than word-initially correlated with the number 
of syllables included in the borrowing 


3 syllables Fr. millionnaire [miljoner] ‘millionaire’ > MA [mlejni] 
Fr. numéro [nymero] ‘number’ =, MA [namra] 

4 syllables Fr. électricien [elektrisjé] ‘electrician’ = > MA [trisjen] 

5 syllables Fr. accélérateur [akseleratcer] ‘accelerator’ > MA [ksiratsur] 
Fr. électricité [elektrisite] ‘electricity’ > MA [trisintsi] 

6 syllables Fr. municipalité [mynisipalite] ‘town’ ae MA [manisippu] 
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9. CONCLUSION 


This entry focuses on the phonological adaptation 
of French loanwords in Moroccan Arabic. The 
picture that emerges from this study is much the 
same as that for the several other large corpora 
that have been studied by Project CoPho. In sum, 
it is generally true that loanwords are borrowed 
and adapted by bilinguals. The adaptations are 
mostly phonological in nature; they are rarely 
due to an inability to ‘hear the word properly’ or 
to knowing the word only in written form. The 
general findings presented here are true not only 
of Moroccan Arabic; they are true of loanword 
adaptation generally. Thus, the Moroccan 
Arabic treatment of French loanwords can be 
taken as being representative of the treatment of 
French borrowing in Arabic. 
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Fronting > Vowel Fronting 


Fronting 


Fronting (taqdim) is “an informal term to 
denote a movement operation by which a word 
or phrase is moved to the front of some phrase 
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or clause” (Radford 1997:261). The front- 
ing process has been given several terms in 
the literature, such as > ‘topicalization’ and 
> ‘focus’. This entry investigates the syntactic 
notion ‘fronting’ in Arabic syntax within two 
frameworks: the Arabic grammatical tradition, 
represented partly by al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078), 
and Chomsky’s Minimalist Program. Section 
t deals with fronting in declarative sentences; 
Section 2 explores the strength of functional 
categories used in negation and yes/no ques- 
tions in relation to fronting. 


1. FRONTING IN DECLARATIVE 
SENTENCES 


In the linguistic literature, fronting is some- 
times analyzed as a syntactic process by which 
the speaker attempts to draw the attention of 
the addressee to the significance of the fronted 
element: 


(x) a. darab-tu zayd-an 
hit-I Zayd-Acc 
‘T hit Zayd’ 

b. zayd-an darabt-u 
Zayd-Acc hit-I 
‘Zayd, I hit’ 

(2) a. xaraja l-walad-u maa 
left the-boy-Nom with 
-abi-hi 
father-his 
‘The boy left with his father’ 

b. ma‘a -abi-hi xaraja 
with father-his _ left 
l-walad-u 
the-boy-Nom 
‘With his father the boy left’ 

(3) a. j@a-t — al-bint-u dabikat-an 
came the-girl-Nom __ laughing-Acc 
‘The girl came laughing’ 

b. dabikat-an j@at — al-bint-u 
laughing-Acc came __ the-girl-Nom 


‘Laughing came the girl’ 


The (a) sentences in (1)-(3) represent the 
unmarked word order as assumed by the Ara- 
bic grammatical tradition. The (b) sentences 
begin with the focused element (in bold) that 
undergoes the fronting (movement) process. 
The fronted constituent functions as a direct 
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object in (tb), as a prepositional phrase in (2b), 
and as a ~ hal (secondary predicate) in (3b). 
The hal is a secondary predicate in that it has 
no tense (a type of small-clause predicate); its 
subject (external — theta-role) must be in the 
theta grid of the primary predicate, as illus- 
trated in the following paradigm: 


dahika-t-an 
laughing-Acc 


(i) ja@at al-bint-u 
came __ the-girl-Nom 
‘The girl, laughing, came’ 


(ii) ja@at al-bintu wa-hiya 
came the-girl-Nom — and-she 
dabikat-un 


laughing-Nom 


The bal dahikatan in (i) is assigned the accusa- 
tive case by the preceding verb, and its subject 
al-bint (called sahib al-bal) is the subject of the 
main verb as well; in (ii), however, the bal func- 
tions as an embedded predicate in a nominal 
sentence preceded by the complementizer wa- 
(called waw al-hdl). 

In all three cases the focused element retains 
its grammatical function as represented by the 
case marker it carries. In generativist terms, the 
(b) sentences are derived from the (a) sentences 
via a movement rule, which simply moves the 
focused element to sentence-initial position. A 
different analysis, however, is proposed by the 
Arabic grammatical tradition when the fronted 
element changes its case, as illustrated by the 
following example (Jurjani, Dalai] 107): 


(4) zayd-un, darab-tu-hu;, 
Zayd;-Nom hit-I-him,; 
‘Zayd, I hit’ 


In (4) the fronted object is co-indexed with a 
co-referential resumptive pronoun (damir ‘aid; 
+ resumption). zayd, the thematic object of 
the verb ‘T hit’, is not a fronted object in (4), as 
it does not carry the accusative case. It rather 
functions as a mubtada’ ‘topic’ since it carries 
the nominative case assigned to it by ‘initiation’ 
(> ibtida’). The rest of the sentence (i.e. the 
verbal sentence) forms its predicate (> xabar), 
as clarified by the following diagram: 


(5 ) [s [Topic zayd-un; ] | Gonniiient [Verbal S dar: ab-tu-hu;] ] ] 


In Chomsky’s framework, (5) involves no 
movement as it is base generated. 


FRONTING 


1.1 Fronting in non-initial positions 


Assuming that VSO is the unmarked word 
order in Arabic, al-Jurjani (Lasin 1980:141) 
considers fronting the object to a position 
immediately following the verb to be a fronting 
process. Consider the following sentences: 


(6) a. gqatala zayd-un al-xGrijiyy-a 
killed Zayd-Nom  the-Kharijite-Acc 
‘Zayd killed the Kharijite’ 

b. gatala al-xarijiy-a 
killed the-Kharijite-Acc 
‘The Kharijite, Zayd killed’ 


zayd-un 
Zayd-Nom 


According to al-Jurjani’s analysis, (6b) is der- 
ived from (6a) by moving the object to a posi- 
tion immediately following the verb. 


1.2 Fronting and indefiniteness 


The syntax of Arabic has a general constraint 
according to which an indefinite subject cannot 
occur in sentence-initial position. 


(7) a. j@a-ni rajul-un 
came-me man-Nom 

b.  *rajul-un j@a-ni 
man-Nom came-me 


‘A man came to me’ 


According to al-Jurjani, fronting of the subject 
in (7b) is blocked due to the indefiniteness 
constraint. This constraint is also observed in 
nominal (verbless) sentences as illustrated by 
the following contrast: 


(8) a. *rajul-un fi l-bayt-i 
man-Nom in the-house-Gen 
b. fi L-bayt-i rajul-un 
in the-house-Gen man-Nom 


‘A man is in the house’ 


The indefinite subject in (8a) is obligatorily 
postposed to a position after the predicate 
(mubtada mwaxxar) in (8b). Here, the Ara- 
bic grammatical tradition provides two distinct 
analyses to account for the indefiniteness con- 
straint: a fronting analysis for verbal sentences 
as in (7) and a postposing analysis for nominal 
sentences as in (8). The following section pro- 
vides a unifying analysis that captures the syn- 
tactic behavior of the indefiniteness constraint 
along the lines of Chomsky’s theory. 
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1.3. Predicate raising 


A unified analysis can be provided to account 
for the indefiniteness constraint observed in 
both nominal and verbal sentences in Arabic. 
The generalization is that an indefinite subject 
cannot occur initially regardless of its predi- 
cate, be it verbal or nominal. To capture this 
generalization, a verb-raising analysis (Moham- 
mad 1989; Ouhalla 1999) can be extended 
to embrace nominal (nonverbal) predicates as 
well. According to this analysis, it is assumed 
that Arabic is an SVO language in the underly- 
ing structure and that the verb is raised to I(nfl) 
to get the VSO word order. To capture the 
indefiniteness constraint, it is assumed that the 
predicate phrase is obligatorily raised to a place 
outside the sentence (IP) via Chomsky adjunc- 
tion, if the subject is indefinite. Thus, (7a) and 
(8b) will have the corresponding underlying 
trees in (9) and (10) respectively: 





(9) 
OSS 
Spec r 
~ 
I~ vp 
Pes 
Spec N~ 
Vv NP 
rajul java ti 
(10) 
ee 
Spec y 
I PredP 
Spec Pred? 
UP 
P TES 
| Det’ N 
rajul-un fi 1- Baya 


Predicate Raising will result in the following 
unified surface structure: 


(11) 
Pred’ ye IP. 
| Spec ee os i 
Pa -ni io peep 
fi |-bayt-i, oe 
Spec ail 
rajul-un t; 
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ja@a-ni rajul-un 
‘A man came to me’ 


fi |-bayt-i rajul-un 
‘A man is in the house’ 


The tree in (11) captures the generalization that 
the predicate phrase, verbal or nonverbal, is ob- 
ligatorily raised to a sentence-initial position 
if the subject is indefinite. 


2. FRONTING IN NONDECLARA- 
TIVE SENTENCES 


Al-Jurjani was the first grammarian in the 
Arabic linguistic tradition to claim that front- 
ing is not a mere stylistic operation limited 
to declarative sentences. He investigated two 
syntactic constructions that also involve front- 
ing: declaratives with negative particle mda and 
yes/no question constructions with the particle 
’a-. He claims that fronting triggered by these 
functional particles does affect the semantics of 
the sentence. The particles md and ’a- have two 
basic properties in common. First, both act as 
complementizers since they cannot occur inside 
the sentence (IP). Second, both trigger fronting, 
i.e., they have the property of hosting other 
arguments from inside the sentence they head. 


2.1. Fronting and negation 


Unlike other negators (lam ‘did not’, lan ‘will 
not’, and /a ‘do not’, which only precede the 
verb), the negative operator md behaves as a 
complementizer since it cannot occur inside the 
sentence (IP) it heads, i.e., it always occurs in 
sentence-initial position (> negation): 


(12) a. darab-tu zayd-an 
hit-I Zayd-Acc 
‘Thit Zayd’ 
b. md darab-tu zayd-an 
no hit-I Zayd-Acc 


‘T did not hit Zayd’ 


According to al-Jurjani, (12b) involves no front- 
ing because the negator md is followed by the 
unmarked word order VSO. Accordingly, the 
entire sentence in (9b) is negated. However, if 
the subject is fronted to a position immediately 
after the negator md, a totally different reading 
results: 
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a 


zayd-an 
Zayd-Acc 


(13) ma ana darab-tu 
not I hit 
‘It was not I who hit Zayd’ 


The negator mad in (13) negates the subject only 
while the rest of the sentence (the verb + the 
object) is affirmed. The sentence in (13) actually 
means ‘someone hit Zayd, but it was not I who 
did it’. Al-Jurjani observes that, unlike stylistic 
fronting in declarative sentences, fronting in 
negated sentences does alter the meaning of the 
sentence. Fronting the object in (12b) above, 
for example, yields different results: 


darab-tu 
hit-I 


(14) ma zayd-an 
not Zayd-Acc 
‘It was not Zayd that I hit’ 


If the object zayd is fronted to a position imme- 
diately after the negator md, as in (14), only 
the object is negated; the rest of the sentence 
(the subject + the verb) remains affirmed. The 
general meaning in (14) is ‘I hit someone, but it 
was not Zayd’. 

Al-Jurjani assumes that VSO is the unmarked 
word order of Arabic and, as a result, the front- 
ing of the subject or the object to a position 
immediately after the negator md changes the 
meaning of the sentence. The question particle 
?a- exhibits a similar behavior, which is dis- 
cussed in Section 2.2. 


2.2. Fronting and yes/no questions in Arabic 


One strategy for forming yes/no questions in 
Arabic is by prefixing the particle ’a- to the 
initial constituent in the sentence, as illustrated 
in (15): 


(15) ?a-daraba zayd-un hind-a 
QP-hit Zayd-Nom Hind-Acc 
‘Did Zayd hit Hind?’ 


The Question Particle (QP) is followed by the 
unmarked VSO word order. The answer is ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ followed by VSO: 


(16) a. na‘am daraba zayd-un 
yes hit Zayd-Nom 
hind-an 
Hind-Acc 


“Yes, Zayd hit Hind’ 


FRONTING 


b. la lam yadrib 
no did-not hit 
zayd-un hind-an 
Zayd-Nom — Hind-Acc 


‘No, Zayd did not hit Hind’ 


The subject and the object are fronted in (17) 
and (18), respectively: 


(17) °?a-zayd-un daraba_  hind-an 
QP-Zayd-Nom hit Hind-Acc 
‘Is it Zayd who hit Hind?’ 

(18) ?a-hind-an daraba = zayd-un 
QP-Hind-Acc hit Zayd-Nom 


‘Is it Hind whom Zayd hit?’ 


The scope of the QP is not the entire sentence 
but rather the fronted element only, as was the 
case in negated constructions in (13) and (14) 
above. The speaker in (17) does not question 
the act of hitting but rather asks a question 
about its agent. The difference between (15) 
and (17) lies in the target of the QP. In (15) 
the act of hitting can be denied or affirmed, as 
illustrated in (16). In (17) the act of hitting is 
affirmed, while the target of the QP concerns 
the fronted subject, i.e. the doer of the action. 
The answer either affirms or negates the identity 
of the subject, which could be Zayd, or anyone 
else for that matter. In (18) the object is the tar- 
get of the QP as both the subject and the verb 
are affirmed. The speaker in this case would be 
asking about the recipient of the action. 

Thus, al-Jurjani makes a distinction between 
fronting in declarative sentences and fronting in 
nondeclarative sentences. Fronting in the for- 
mer expresses stylistic variation in relation to 
the constituent being emphasized in a sentence. 
In nondeclarative sentences, however, fronting 
changes the meaning of the sentence due to the 
presence of such functional categories as md 
and ’a-, discussed in the following section in 
an attempt to provide a unified analysis based 
on the notions ‘scope’ and ‘c-command’ (May 
1985). 


2.3. Functional categories as operators 


Al-Jurjani’s insight into the syntactic as well 
as the semantic behavior of fronting in the 
presence of the negative particle md and the 
yes/no question particle ’a- can be captured by 
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the notions of ‘scope’ and ‘c-command’. These 
notions are structurally based and defined as 
follows: 


(19) 
Scope: 
The scope of a is the set of nodes that a 
c-commands. 


The notion ‘c-command?’ is defined as follows: 


(20) 
a ccommands b iff 
(i) The first branching node dominating a 
also dominates b 
(ii) a does not dominate b 


The particles md and ’a- function as operators 
whose meaning is determined by their scope, 
i.e. the domain they c-command. These opera- 
tors originate in Comp and exercise wide scope 
over the entire sentence (IP) when no fronting is 
involved, as illustrated by the examples in (21) 
and their corresponding tree structure in (22): 


(21) a. ma daraba zayd-un 
not hit Zayd-Nom 
hind-an 
Hind-Acc 
‘Zayd did not hit Hind’ 

b. ’a-daraba zayd-un hind-an 
QP-hit Zayd-Nom — Hind-Acc 
‘Did Zayd hit Hind?’ 
(22) 
pees 
C IP. 
Spec Sr 
a ye 
V, sp rote 
Vv NP 
ti 

mara daraba zayd-un hind-an 

not/QP hit Zayd-Nom — Hind-Acc 

‘Zayd did not hit Hind’ 


‘Did Zayd hit Hind?’ 


The operator (the negator md or the question 
particle ’a-) exercizes wide scope over the IP 
since there is no fronting. When fronting takes 
place, the fronted element moves to Comp 
where it lies within the narrow scope of the 
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operator. The tree in (23) illustrates the struc- 
ture where the subject is fronted: 





(23) 
jo teed 
C IP. 
Ye es 
x. Spec I 
fos 
ma = zayd-un; I ALN 
I 
a- Vi Spec UN. 
daraba, V NP 
t t; al: 


ma zayd-un daraba hind-an 
‘It was not Zayd who hit Hind’ 


’a-zayd-un daraba hind-an 
‘Was it Zayd who hit Hind?’ 


The fronted subject zayd in (22) is c-commanded 
by the operator and is said to lie within its 
narrow scope. The IP lies outside the scope of 
the operator since it is not c-commanded by it 
as per the definition in (20) above. The same 
analysis is obtained when the object is fronted 
to give the readings in (24): 


(24) a. ma hind-an daraba 
not Hind-Acc hit 
zayd-un 
Zayd-Nom 


‘It was not Hind that Zayd hit’ 

b. ’a-hind-an daraba zayd-un 
QP-Hind-Acc hit Zayd-Nom 
‘Was it Hind that Zayd hit?’ 


Thus, the structural notions of scope and c- 
command uniformly capture the syntactic and 
semantic behavior of the operators ma and 7a-. 


3. CONCLUSION 


Fronting in Arabic syntax has been discussed 
within two distinct grammatical perspectives: 
the Arab grammatical tradition, as represented 
by al-Jurjani, and the Chomskyan linguistic tra- 
dition. Al-Jurjant made a distinction between 
fronting in declarative sentences and fronting 
in nondeclarative sentences. The former is sty- 
listic in nature and has no bearing on the basic 
meaning of the sentence. The latter alters the 
meaning of the sentence. In minimalist terms, 
fronting in declaratives, including the indefi- 
niteness constraint, has been given a unified 
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analysis along the lines of predicate raising. 
Fronting in nondeclarative sentences has been 
unified through the notions of ‘scope’ and 
‘c-command’. 
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Waraa ‘ABD AL-FAHIM BATRAN WAHBA 
(Ain Shams University) 


Frozen Expression 


Frozen expressions are also known as ‘set expres- 
sions’ or ‘frozen structures’. They are “[a] group 
of words standing in a fixed association” (Crystal 
2001:304-305). Examples of frozen expressions 
include a number of structures and genres. They 
may have general applicability, as do phrasal 
verbs (such as dad li- ‘to pray for’ and da‘a “ala ‘to 
curse’) and other > collocations, or be restricted 
to particular events and situations, as are cer- 
tain courtesy expressions (such as the Levantine 
yatik il'afiya ‘may God give you strength’, said 
to a person who is working; > greetings). They 
can be prayers (such as the familiar Fatiba), 
or curses (such as yil‘an abuk ‘may God curse 
your father’; > insults). They are as short as a 
proverb (such as the Egyptian ga ykabhalha 
‘amaha ‘he came to apply kohl to her eyes and 
he blinded her’), or as long as a tale or epic (such 
as Sirat ‘Antar). 


FROZEN EXPRESSION 


The term ‘frozen expression’ has wide appli- 
cability but is not widely accepted as a technical 
term. It does not occur frequently in linguistic 
research on Arabic or other languages. Infre- 
quent use means that ‘frozen expression’ does 
not appear in most English language dictionaries 
and encyclopedias of linguistics, nor does it 
occur in bilingual (English-Arabic) dictionaries 
of linguistics. 

‘Frozen expression’ is, it appears, less a tech- 
nical term than a loose description of the feature 
shared by the genres listed above and others. 
These genres do not share the paradigmatic 
nature of ordinary language or free discourse; 
they do not allow for substitution of elements. 
An example might be an Egyptian version of a 
well-known proverb istiri ijjar ’abl iddar ‘buy 
the neighbor before the house’. However one 
might feel about the importance of the building’s 
bawwab ‘doorkeeper’, it is not possible to 
replace the neighbor with the doorkeeper in 
this proverb by saying istiri ilbawwab abl iddar 
‘buy the doorkeeper before the house’. Rather, 
it is possible, but this new utterance is not a 
proverb; it is ordinary speech. The elements of 
other genres, in much the same way, cannot be 
replaced. One might say ya‘tik issibba ‘may God 
give you good health’ rather than ya‘tik ilafiya 
‘may God give you strength’. This is, however, 
inappropriate in certain circumstances, and at 
worst might be considered an insult. To change 
the name of ’Aba Zayd al-Hilali, the epic 
hero, means that one is not reciting the Sirat 
Bani Hilal but another epic altogether. This 
feature, the feature of ‘frozenness’, has yet to 
be investigated in depth and as it applies to 
multiple genres of Arabic frozen expressions. 

Published research to date has focused on 
particular types or genres of frozen expression, 
such as the > proverb, the curse, and the epic. 
The frozen expression as a class, however, has 
not been the subject of much published research. 
One interesting exception is Youssi’s (1994) 
article on the ‘frozen structure’, as he calls the 
frozen expression. He outlines a categorization 
of frozen expressions (1994:138-139). His 
framework for analyzing them, however, is not 
based on the fact that these forms are frozen. 
Instead, he considers them from the point of 
view of semiotics (1994:139). This approach 
may hold promise for shorter genres, such as the 
proverb. Longer forms, especially narratives, 
may be resistant to semiotic analysis. 
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Fulfulde 


Fulfulde, a language belonging to the Atlantic 
branch of the Niger-Congo family, is spoken 
by approximately 20 million people in West 
Africa, chiefly in the Sahel region. From Maa- 
sina (Mali) and eastward, the name of the lan- 
guage is Fulfulde; west of Maasina it is called 
Pulaar, except in Fuuta Jaloo (Guinea), where 
it is called Pular. Compare English Fulani (< 
Hausa Filani, pl. of Bafilacé ‘Pullo’) and 
Fula (from a Mande language), French peul (< 
Wolof pél ‘Pullo’), and German Ful (the root of 
Fulfulde, Pullo, etc.). Speakers of Fulfulde call 
themselves Ful6e (pl. of Pullo); the most com- 
mon English name is Fulani (sg./pl.). 

The Ful6e, traditionally cattle nomads who 
started to spread out from Senegal and western 
Mali early in the 2nd millennium C.E., are 
predominantly Muslims. Some individuals may 
have adopted Islam already in their contact 
with the > Mali empire of the 11th and 12th 
centuries. The contact with Arabic has primar- 
ily been through Quranic schools and Islamic 
studies. Direct contact with speakers of Arabic 
is roughly limited to Mauritania, Chad, and the 
Republic of the Sudan. 

Fulfulde has the widest geographical dis- 
tribution of all African languages south of 
the Sahara, and dialects often have different 


Table 1. The phonemes of Fulfulde 


p t c k 
b d j 
6 d y 

mb nd nj ng 
f s 
w 1 y 
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loanwords or the same loanwords in different 
forms. Arabic loanwords in Fulfulde have often 
come via other languages. There is considerable 
dialect variation. This entry concentrates on 
the well-described Adamawa dialect of eastern 
Nigeria and northern Cameroon, where the 
Arabic loanwords have come via ~ Hausa and 
— Kanuri. 

Fulfulde is written in the Arabic and Latin 
alphabets. The Arabic alphabet has been used 
for several centuries, and the Latin alphabet 
was introduced in the late roth century. In 
Adamawa, the Arabic alphabet is better known 
than the Latin alphabet. 


I. PHONOLOGY 


Fulfulde phonemes are presented in Table 1, 
orthographically. The symbols are self-explana- 
tory, except for c /t\/, j /d3/, 6 /b/ and d/d/, y 
(creaky voiced palatal semivowel), and ’ /?/. 

All phonemes except those indicated by w, 
y, b, f, mb, nd, nj, ng have distinctive quantity 
oppositions (s in loanwords only), expressed 
orthographically by doubling. 

Arabic consonants foreign to Fulfulde are 
replaced by native ones (see Table 2, where 
the names of the Arabic letters representing 
these consonants are also included, in Arabic 
and Fulfulde forms). Examples of words with 
these sounds are presented in Table 3. The 
nominative ending -u is added in parentheses 
to an Arabic noun when the ending is borrowed 
into Fulfulde. The consonant z occurs only in 
learned pronunciations of some loanwords, and 
is indicated in parentheses. 

When an Arabic consonant has several Ful- 
fulde representations, the loanwords in which 
it occurs may have been borrowed via differ- 
ent languages. Arabic d becomes d, I, and b 
in Fulfulde; b is found, among other places, in 
baadi, the Fulfulde name of the Arabic letter 
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Table 2. Arabic consonants not occurring in Fulfulde and their replacements 


FULFULDE 


Letter names 


2 


ta 


gayn 
qaf 


Arabic Fulfulde 
___letternames Sounds Sounds sLettermames 
ta t s, t samablu, samamlu 
b h 
x h 
d J (2) zaali 
z j (2) zaayra 
§ s siini 
s s saadi 
d d, I, b baadi 
t t, 0 daadi 
d j (2) zadi 
ih ayni 
g ng ayiini, angiini 
q k, g gaafu 


haa baalol ‘haa without dot’ 
haa tob6ungol ‘dotted haa’ 


Table 3. Fulfulde nouns borrowed from Arabic, illustrating consonant replacements 





Arabic Fulfulde 

t>s taman ‘price, cost, value’ saman id. 

t>t al-itnayn ‘Monday’ altine id. 

b>h hadit ‘hadith’ hadtisewol id. 

t>s 

x>h xabar(u) ‘news; information; habaru id. 
predicate [gram.]’ 

x>h xinzir(u) ‘pig’ hinjtiru id. 

z>7 

d>j dimmi ‘free non-Muslim jimmadunkeejo id. 
living in a Muslim 
country’ 

Z>J zakat ‘alms tax’ jakka (zakka) id. 

§>s Saqiq ‘full brother’ sakiikeejo ‘full sibling’ 

q>k 

s>s sawt(u) ‘sound; voice; noise’ sawtu id. 

d>d daman ‘guaranty’ dammaana id. 

d>l damir ‘conscience; personal lamiiri id. 
pronoun [gram.]’ 

d>b ramadan ‘Ramadan’ Ramabaana id. 

t>d tabi‘a ‘nature’ dabi’a id. 

© > P) 

t>t bitaqa ‘slip of paper, tag; card’ bataakewol ‘letter; note’ 

q>k 

d>j dubr ‘midday prayer’ juura (zuura) id. 

$2 sa ‘a ‘time; hour; watch’ saa’a id. 

‘sh ‘aql ‘sense, reason, hakkiilo ‘attention; 

q>k intelligence’ intelligence; 

prudence’ 
g>ng magrib ‘sunset’ mangariba id. 
q>Z bundugqiyya ‘rifle, gun’ bunndugaaru id. 
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dad. According to Klingenheben, “Worter, in 
denen Arabic d.../ gesprochen wird, sind iiber 
das H[ausa] ins Ful gekommen” (1963:1). But 
a word like alkaali(ijo) ‘judge’ < Arabic al- 
qadi occurs in most Fulfulde dialects, including 
those spoken outside the area of Hausa influ- 
ence. Arabic d is apparently found as d as well 
as / in most or all dialects of Fulfulde. 

Phonological adaptations also occur in conso- 
nant clusters foreign to Fulfulde (see Table 4). 
A vowel splits the cluster, the first consonant 
is changed, or the first consonant (a laryn- 
geal or pharyngeal consonant) disappears and 
lengthens the preceding vowel. Often, a vowel 
(whose quality varies according to principles 
that are not well understood) is also added 
word-finally. 

Vowels usually do not change. However, in 
some words Fulfulde e corresponds to Arabic 
a; cf. Fulfulde deftere ‘book’ < Arabic daftar 
‘notebook’. This word, found in all dialects in 


Table 4. Adaptation of Arabic consonant clusters 
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the same form (except Maasina dewtere, due to 
a recent sound change), may be among the old- 
est Arabic loanwords in Fulfulde; the vocalism 
may indicate oral borrowing. 

The initial consonant of Arabic may change in 
Fulfulde consonant alternations; e.g. faama [sg. 
subject] ~ paama [pl. subject] ‘to understand’ 
< Arabic fahimalyafhamu. 

In Adamawa, Arabic personal names are 
borrowed via Hausa and retain Hausa tones, 
e.g. Fulfulde Iisaa (HH) < Hausa Isa < Arabic 
‘Isa; Fulfulde Yuusufu (HHL) < Hausa Yasufit 
< Arabic Yusuf(u); Fulfulde Umaru (LHL) 
< Hausa Umarit < Arabic ‘Umar(u). 


2. MORPHOLOGY 


Morphological adaptation of Arabic loanwords 
involves loss of Arabic morphology and adop- 
tion of Fulfulde morphology. Typically, Arabic 
verbs are borrowed in the imperfect without 








Arabic Fulfulde 
O>ilCC  fajr ‘dawn; morning prayer’ fajiri ‘early morning’ 
qurs ‘plate, disk, tablet’ gurus ‘dollar [esp. the Maria 
Theresa dollar]’ 
waqt ‘time’ wakkati ‘time [esp. of appointed 
time]? 
d>y/_C (id) al-’adha ‘the Feast of Sacrifice’ layha id. 
V>VWV/LC fil ‘verb’ filiwol id. 
Table 5. Arabic verbs in Fulfulde: Regular 
Arabic Fulfulde 
perfect imperfect 
zara yazuru ‘to visit’ juuroo ‘to visit returned pilgrim 
or saint’ 
taba yatubu ‘to repent’ tuuba id. 
dama yadumu ‘to last’ duuma id. 
sama yasumu ‘to fast’ suumoo id. 
fassara yufassiru ‘to explain’ fassira ‘to explain a text; to 
translate’ 
hanna yahinnu ‘to pity, have mercy’ hinna id. 
jarraba yujarribu ‘to test; to try; to put to the jarriboo id. 
test, tempt’ 
mala yamilu ‘to bend; to bow down’ muiiloo ‘to bend toward, decline’ 
darasa yadrusu ‘to learn, study’ dursa ‘to know by heart; to 
recite’ 
fahima yafhamu ‘to understand’ faama id. 
sajada yasjudu ‘to bow down, bow in worship’ — sujida id. 
nafa‘a yanfa‘u ‘to be of use’ nafa id. 
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Table 6. Arabic verbs in Fulfulde: Irregular 


FULFULDE 








Arabic Fulfulde 

perfect imperfect 

‘afa ya fu ‘to eliminate; to forgive yaafoo ‘to forgive’ 

-ajaba yujibu ‘to answer’ jaaboo id. 

wa‘ada yaidu ‘to preach; to admonish’ waaja id. 

sabha yasibhu ‘to be healthy; to be true, saaha ‘to be clear, correct, 
authentic’ genuine’ 

Sahida yashadu ‘to witness, be witness’ seedoo id. 

talifa yatlafu ‘to perish’ tilfa id. 

xalafa yaxlufu ‘to be the successor, follow’ halfoo ‘to bring up; to guard’ 


affixes (cf. the regular cases in Table 5 and the 
exceptional cases in Table 6). Fulfulde verbs are 
cited in the active (-a) or middle (-oo) form of 
the singular subjunctive. 

In imperfect stems with two initial conso- 
nants (see the last four examples in Table 5), 
there is a metathesis from CCVC to CVCC: 
drus > durs, fham > fahm, sjud > sujd, nfa‘ > 
naf ‘; fabm is further changed into faam (loss of 
h and compensatory lengthening), sujd into sujid 
(epenthesis), and naf‘ > naf (loss of final ‘). 

Arabic verbs in Fulfulde are probably imper- 
fect forms stripped of affixes. This hypothesis 
is challenged by the fact that in several derived 
verbs, an Arabic imperfect without affixes is 
identical to an imperative. Fulfulde jarriboo ‘to 
test, try, etc.” may come from Arabic imperfect 
yujarribu or imperative jarrib ‘id.’. However, 
affix stripping is required in nonderived verbs 
even if the imperative is the source; compare 
Fulfulde dursa ‘to know by heart; to recite’ to 
Arabic imperfect yadrusu and imperative udrus 
‘learn!; study!’. The Arabic imperative could 
not always be the masculine singular, whose 
vocalism in hollow verbs differs from that of the 
imperfect; compare Fulfulde tuuba ‘to repent’ 
to Arabic imperfect yat#bu masculine singular 
imperative tub and feminine singular tabi. From 
a semantic point of view, an imperative is only a 
likely source in oral borrowing, but in Fulfulde 
many Arabic loanwords seem to have been bor- 
rowed from the written language; in such a situ- 
ation, a feminine, dual, or plural imperative is a 
less probable source than a singular masculine. 

Morphological adaptation of nouns is pri- 
marily the acquisition of one of 20 noun classes 
(see Table 7). Nouns usually have a class suf- 
fix, except for recent loanwords, which lack a 
suffix and belong to the human o class. Many 
loanwords get a class suffix on a semantic basis, 
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or the final consonant and/or vowel is reinter- 
preted as a class suffix. 

Some Fulfulde nouns have a final vowel -u 
whose source is probably the nominative suffix 
of written Arabic, cf. habaru ‘news; predicate 
[gram.]’ (< Arabic xabar(u)), where neither the 
phonology nor the morphology of Fulfulde can 
explain the presence of -u; Fulfulde words may 
end in r (cf. the alternative forms babar and 
kubar and imperatives like war ‘come!’), and 
habaru belongs to the o class. The analysis is 
supported by women’s names ending in -atu; 
cf. Faadimatu < Arabic Fatima(tu) and Eysatu 
< Arabic ‘A’iSa(tu). In Fulfulde hinjiiru ‘pig’ 
< Arabic xinzir(u), the -u may also be due to 
morphological reanalysis creating the -ru suffix 
variant of the NDUu class, which is also the class 
of gaduuru ‘warthog, wild pig’? < Hausa gadi. 
In Fulfulde sawtu (0 class) ‘sound; voice; noise’ 
< Arabic sawt(u), the -u may also be explained 
as a vowel added because Fulfulde does not 
accept codas with two consonants. 

Many Arabic loanwords have a petrified defi- 
nite article al- ~ aC- ~ I- (see Table 8). In all dia- 
lects of Fulfulde some words are borrowed with 
the definite article. Further research is required 
to discover possible diachronic or oral/written 
differences. 


3. SEMANTICS 


Arabic loanwords in Fulfulde cover a broad 
semantic spectrum including ammaa ‘but; or’ < 
Arabic ’amma ‘as for; but’; jaaboo ‘to answer’ 
< Arabic ’ajabalyujibu; bikriijo ‘virgin’ < Arabic 
bikr; as well as sawtu ‘sound; voice; noise’ < Ara- 
bic sawt(u). However, in some semantic domains 
Arabic loanwords are particularly dominant: 
theology and religion (see Table 9); traditional 
schools, reading, and writing, including grammar 
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Table 7. Morphological adaptation of nouns 


I4I 








Arabic Fulfulde 
hala ‘condition, state; haala ‘talk; 0 class (no suffix) or 
situation; case’ or discussion, KA class (-a), for 
haal-a palaver; case’ phonological reasons 
tabut(u) ‘coffin’ tabuutu-wal id. NGAL class (-wal) of 
things made of wood or 
having the shape of a 
tree trunk 
bunduqiyya ‘rifle, gun’ bunndugaa-ru id. NDU class (-ru) of 
cylindrical objects 
tamra ‘date [fruit]’ tamaroo-re id. NDE class (-re) of fruits 
“inab ‘grape’ inaboore id. and small spherical 
things 
daftar ‘booklet, deft-e-re ‘book’ NDE class (-re), for 
notebook’ pl. deft-e phonological reasons 
asl ‘root; origin’ asli pl. aslii-ji ‘root; origin; o class (no suffix) 
or noun class or NGOL class (-wol) of 
as-ngol pl. as-li [gram.]’ long, thin objects 
Table 8. Loanwords with a petrified definite article 
Arabic Fulfulde 
al-‘ada ‘custom, habit’ alaada id. 
al-qadi Sudge’ alkaali(ijo id. 
al-lawha ‘board, slate, tablet’ alluba ‘wooden board used for writing, slate’ 
an-nur ‘light’ annoora id. 
ar-+a ‘the letter ra” arrelarrewol id. 
as-sam@’ ‘sky, heaven’ asama id. 
at-tajir ‘merchant’ attaajiriijo ‘rich and influential merchant’ 
al~adab(u) ‘culture, refinement’ ladabu ‘respect, politeness’ 
al?imam ‘imam’ liman(jo) id. 
al~injil ‘gospel’ linnjiila ‘the book of the gospels’ 


Table 9. Theology and religion 





Arabic Fulfulde 

(id) al-adha ‘the Feast of Sacrifice’ layha id. 

al?imam ‘mam’ liman(jo) id. 

baraka ‘blessing, benediction’ barka ‘blessing; happiness; 
affluence’ 

du@ ‘prayer’ do’a id. 

hadit ‘hadith’ hadtisewol id. 

bajjalyabujju ‘to make the pilgrimage to Mecca’ _hijja id. 

maVak, pl. mal@ika ‘angel’ malawikaajo id. 

rub(u) ‘breath of life, soul; spirit’ ruuhu ‘soul’ 

din ‘religion’ diina id. 

rizq(u) ‘property, wealth; boon, blessing risku ‘prosperity, riches’ 

[of God]’ 

at-tawrat ‘the Pentateuch’ tawreeta id. 

al-injil ‘gospel’ linjiila ‘the book of the 
gospels’ 
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Table 10. Traditional schools, reading, and writing 





Arabic Fulfulde 
bitaqa ‘slip of paper, card; bataakewol ‘letter; note’ 
ticket; label’ 
daftar ‘booklet; notebook’ deftere ‘book’ 
barf ‘letter [of the alphabet]’ harfeere id. 
-alif ‘alif? aliifi id. 
sifa ‘adjective’ sifa id. 
mufrad(u) ‘singular’ mufradu id. 
darasalyadrusu ‘to learn, study’ dursa ‘to know by heart; 
to recite’ 
fassaralyufassiru ‘to explain’ fassira ‘to explain a text; 
to translate’ 
mwaddib ‘educator; teacher in moodibbo(ojo) ‘learned man’ 
Quranic school’ 
mu‘allim ‘teacher’ mallumjo ‘marabout’ 
faqir, pl. fuqar@ ‘poor man; Sufi mendicant’ pukaraajo, ‘student, pupil’ 
pl. fukaraabe 
ta rix ‘history’ taartiha(awol) id. 


Table 11. The days of the week and other terms from the temporal domain 





Arabic Fulfulde 

al~abad ‘Sunday’ alad id. 

al-itnayn ‘Monday’ altine id. 

at-tulata’ ‘Tuesday’ salaasa id. 

al-arbi@’ ‘Wednesday’ alarba id. 

al-xamis ‘Thursday’ alhamiisa id. 

al-jum‘a ‘Friday’ jum aare~jumbaare id. 

as-sabt ‘Saturday’ asawe id. 

waqt ‘time’ wakkati ‘time [esp. of appointed 
time]’ 

saa ‘time’ saa’a ‘hour; clock, watch’ 

garn(u) ‘century’ karnuwol id. 


(see Table ro); and time, including the days of 
the week, but not day, night, and the seasons (see 
Table rr). 

Many Arabic loanwords in Fulfulde belong 
to a learned style rather than to the colloquial 
language. Wakkati ‘time’, faama ‘to understand’, 
and the names of the days are colloquial, and kar- 
nuwal ‘century’, bikriijo ‘virgin’, and grammatical 
terminology are learned, while some words, such 
as bataakewol ‘letter’, and many religious terms 
occupy an intermediary position. 
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Functional Grammar 
I. OVERVIEW 


Functional Grammar as an instantiation of the 
Functional Paradigm is a pragmatically oriented 
linguistic theory meant to describe and explain 
the grammatical organization of natural lan- 
guages primarily conceptualized as instruments 
of social interaction. It is commonly opposed 
to the Formal Paradigm as represented, for 
example, by Generative Grammar. An excel- 
lent account of the theory of Functional Gram- 
mar is found in Mackenzie (1995). Functional 
Grammar was initially proposed by Simon Dik 
in 1978. It has been further developed by Dik 
and other collaborators from such countries 
as the Netherlands, Belgium, England, Spain, 
and Morocco. Functional Grammar has been 
applied to the analysis of typologically different 
languages, including varieties of Arabic (see 
among others Cuvalay-Haak 1996; Mouta- 
ouakil 1984, 1988, 1989, 1993, 1996, 1998, 
2000, 2004, 2005), and has been subject to 
several modifications, extensions, and improve- 
ments over the past two decades. Since its 
introduction in Morocco in the early 1980s, it 
has been used as a theoretical framework for 
the description of the pragmatic, semantic, and 
morphosyntactic aspects of Standard Arabic 
and some colloquial varieties of Arabic, as 
well as features of their typology and historical 
change. 

Functional Grammar has evolved through 
three main stages, based on conceptualization 
of its general organization: Pre-standard version 
(Dik 1978), Standard version (Dik 1997, 
1997b), and Post-standard version. This entry 
takes as a general framework Dik’s entire work, 
the Functional Discourse Grammar model 
recently proposed by Hengeveld (2004a, 2004b), 
and the Arabic Functional Grammar literature 
mentioned above. It focuses on those aspects of 
Functional Grammar that have been extensively 
studied in functional studies of Arabic. The 
main target of Functional Grammar is the 
description and the explanation of discourse 
phenomena. But since this has not yet been 
extensively applied to whole texts, especially 
Arabic texts, the discussion is restricted to the 
approach it provides for clause and sentence 
structures. 
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2. CLAUSE STRUCTURE 


In Functional Grammar, a clear distinction 
is made between Clause and Sentence, the 
latter being understood as a clause with which 
external constituents are associated. The clause 
is a hierarchically organized structure consisting 
of two underlying levels (Interpersonal and 
Representational), representing the pragmatic 
and semantic features of linguistic expressions, 
and a surface (Structural) level where their 
morphosyntactic and phonological correlates 
are specified. The two underlying levels contain 
substructures called ‘layers’. Each layer consists 
of three main components: (i) a Nucleus, which 
is a verbal, nominal, or adjectival predicate 
with its arguments; (ii) an Operator triggering 
morphosyntactic and/or phonological processes; 
and (iii) some optional Satellites (typically 
adverbial). It is assumed in Rijkhoff (1992), 
Dik (1997a), and Moutaouakil (2003) that a 
certain parallelism holds between the different 
parts of discourse (Phrase, Predication, Clause, 
and Text): they all tend to display the same 
layers, although at different degrees. 

The Interpersonal level is meant to represent 
the relationships between Speaker and Ad- 
dressee, on one hand, and between Speaker 
and clause content, on the other. To fulfill 
this task, the Interpersonal level is provided 
with an illocutionary layer and a modal layer 
and with pragmatic functions as well. Three 
basic clause types are distinguished: declarative, 
interrogative, and imperative. The following 
discussion focuses on properties of interrogative 
clauses. 

As an illocution, Interrogation can take in 
its scope either the whole clause or one of 
its terms. In Arabic, the interrogative term 
operator is typically expressed by one of the 
man ‘who’-paradigm interrogative pronouns. 
It can also be expressed by the particle ’a. The 
difference is due to the type of Focus assigned: 
requestive in the former case and contrastive 
in the latter. The clausal interrogative operator 
surfaces as question word hal. Examples (1a)- 
(1c) illustrate the formal expression of the 
interrogative term and clause operators. 


(za) man ?anbaa man 
who informed whom 
‘Who has informed whom?’ 
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(tb) ?a fahbdan tabwa zaynabu (am bakran) 
Q Fahd- loves Zaynab- (or Bakr- 
Acc Nom Acc)? 


‘Is it Fahd that Zaynab loves (or Bakr)?’ 


(tc) hal qabalta layla 
Q_ met-you Layla 
‘Did you meet Layla?’ 


Interrogative constructions can also carry 
various ‘derived’ (implicated) illocutions. The 
derived illocution can be understood only from 
the context. By uttering (2), for example, one 
can perform an Offer instead of a real Question. 
The Offer illocution is rendered possible only 
by an appropriate situational context: 


(2) hal tasrabu S-Saya 
Q. drink-you _ the-tea-Acc 
‘Do you drink tea?’ 


It can also have formal correlates, such as the initial 
particle ’a-wa and the morpheme min, which may 
only occur in interrogative constructions carrying 
Disapproval and Denial illocutions, respectively, 
as illustrated in examples (3) and (4). 


(3) ?a-wa tastumu = ’abaka 
Q insult-you  father-Acc-you 
‘Do you insult your father?!’ 


(4) hal zara-ni min — zamilin 
Q visited-me of colleague-Gen 
‘Did any colleague pay a visit to me?!’ 


The nonliteral illocution not only can determine 
the occurrence of given particles and morphemes, 
it can also explain the grammaticality of con- 
structions where two clauses with different 
illocutions are coordinated, as shown in (5). 


(5) ’a lam 7u'tika l-madla wa 
Q Neg gave-I-you the-money-Acc and 
wahab-tuka d-dara 
bequeathed-I-you the-house-Acc 
‘Didn’t I give you my money and bequeath 
you my house?!’ 


What legitimates the coordination in (5) is 
that the interrogative first clause implies an 
Assertion, i.e. an illocution compatible with the 
literal illocution of the second clause. 
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The derived illocution can lose its marked 
character over time and become gramma- 
ticalized. In such a case, the literal illocution 
disappears, leaving room for the derived one 
to become the only illocutionary meaning of 
the construction. A well-known example is 
negated interrogative constructions, as in (6), 
whose actual illocutionary force is a reinforced 
Assertion. 


(6) a lam 7ucir-ka kulla kutub-i 
Q Neg lent-I-you all-Acc books-me 
‘Haven’t I lent you all my books?!’ 


The modality layer is meant to account for 
Speaker’s different subjective attitudes toward 
the content of the clause. Modal features, 
such as epistemic, volitional, and emotional, 
are underlyingly handled by operators and 
realized as particles and/or satellite adverbial 
expressions. For example, Reinforcement 
modality is expressed by the particle ’inna ‘it 
is certain’ and/or adverbial satellites like fi‘lan 
‘really’. The expression of volitional modality 
is accomplished through particles like layta ‘I 
hope’ and /a‘alla T wish’. 

Exclamation is, as argued in Moutaouakil 
(1999), not an illocution but rather an (emo- 
tional) modality, which can take in its scope the 
entire clause, its predicate, or one of its terms, 
as shown in (7a), (7b), and (7c), respectively. 


(7a) tilka I-madinatu r@i‘atun 
that the-city-Nom marvelous-Nom 
‘That city is marvelous!’ 


(7b) ma -ajmala hindan 
what _ beautiful Hind-Acc 
‘How beautiful Hind is!’ 


Saribtu 
drank-I 


-ayya Sayin 
what-Acc tea-Gen 
‘What a tea I drank!’ 


Arabic has many (positionally undifferentiated) 
sentence/clause-initial particles. The layering 
approach advocated in Functional Grammar 
accounts for the differences by analyzing these 
particles as coming from different underlying 
layers. Thus, ’a@ and hal are analyzed as illo- 
cutionary operators, while ?inna, la‘alla, and 
layta are derived in the modal layer. 
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Dik (1997a) defines Topic and Focus as 
pragmatic functions whose main task is to 
ensure discourse — coherence. Topicality 
and Focality are conceived as continuums of 
Topic and Focus types within which different 
types of languages select their grammatically 
relevant topical and focal distinctions (— focus; 
> topicalization; — topic/comment). Typo- 
logically, Arabic belongs to a language type 
that strongly exploits the two continuums. It 
has a relatively large number of Focus con- 
structions, including Fronting, Pseudo-cleft, and 
Negative-restrictive, which actualize various 
types of Focus (New Focus and Contrastive 
Focus, with subtypes such as Selecting Focus, 
Replacing Focus, and Restricting Focus). 

(8a) man  qabalta 
whom met-you 
‘Whom did you meet?’ 


gqabaltu ——hindan 
met-I Hind-Acc 
‘I met Hind’ 


(9)  hindan gqabaltu. (Ila zaynaba) 
Hind-Acc met-I (not Zaynab-Acc) 
‘It was Hind that I met (not Zaynab)’ 


allati qabaltu-ha hindun 
who met-I-her Hind-Nom 
‘(The person) whom I met was Hind’ 


Examples (8), (9), and (10) show that in Arabic 
the Focus function can manifest itself by a mere 
prosodic prominence, a special constituent 
order, or special Focus constructions, mostly 
Pseudo-cleft constructions like (10). 

The scope of Focus can be a term, as in (8b), 
(9), and (10), or a predicate or whole clause, as 
in (11) and (12b), respectively. 


(11) hudima L-baytu hadman 
was-destroyed the-house-  destruction- 
Nom Acc 
‘The house was completely destroyed’ 
(12a) ma jara 
what happened 
‘What happened?’ 
(12b) rasabat zaynabu 
failed Zaynab-Nom 


‘Zaynab has failed’ 
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The assignment of Focus function obeys the 
following constraint. 


(13) Focus Assignment Constraint 


(i) New Focus may be assigned to more 
than one constituent in the same 
clause; and 

(ii) One and only one Contrastive Focus 
may be assigned to/within a clause. 


In (14a) and (14b), New Focus is placed 
on three constituents, which is allowed by 
constraint (131). In (15), two constituents carry 
Contrastive Focus, which is a clear violation of 
constraint (131i). 

mata 


(14a) man rad man 


who saw whom when 


‘Who saw whom and when?’ 


(14b) ra’a fabdun hindan  al-yawma 
saw Fahd-Nom Hind-Acc_ the-day-Acc 
‘Fahd saw Hind today’ 

(15) *hindan al-yawma  raa fahdun 


Hind-Acc_ the-day-Acc saw Fahd-Nom 


The Representational Level is a Predication 
designating a State of Affairs, which can be 
an Action, a Process, a Position, or a State. 
Predication consists of a predicate, which may 
be verbal, nominal, adjectival, or adverbial, 
and a given number of terms (argument and 
satellite) distributed over a Locality, a Quantity, 
and a Quality layer. Predicates are categorized 
according to their valency, both quantitative 
(number of arguments) and qualitative (type 
of predicate, the semantic functions of Agent, 
Goal, Recipient, etc., carried by the arguments, 
and the selection restrictions imposed by the 
predicate on its arguments). The Aspect-Mood- 
Tense-(positive/negative) Polarity properties are 
accounted for in the Quality, Quantity, and 
Locality layers. The unified underlying structure 
of (16a), resulting from the mapping of the 
Interpersonal level onto the Representational 
level, is roughly represented in (16b): 


(16a) inna fabdan qabalahindan fi 
that Fahd-Acc met-he Hind-Acc in 
tilka d-dari 
that the-house-Gen 
‘Certainly, Fahd met Hind in that house’ 
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(16b) ([DECL Ei:[REINF Pi:[IND PAST PERF 
ei:[qbl-fa‘al, (xi:Fahd) Top Ag 
(xj:Hind) Go (yi:dar) New Foc Loc]]]]) 


The qualitative valency includes, among other 
features, information on predicate type, which 
is based on whether a predicate is basic or 
derived as, for example, Passive, Causative, and 
Reflexive predicates, and whether it takes as 
arguments a phrase, a predication, or a whole 
clause. These issues are extensively discussed in 
connection with derived and complex clauses in 
Moutaouakil (1988) and Dik (1997b). 

According to the parallelism hypothesis, the 
underlying term structure conforms to the same 
general schema as the underlying predication 
structure. A term contains a nominal nucleus 
(or Head) and layers of Quality, Quantity, 
and Locality which represent (i) nominal as- 
pectuality features such as Mass nouns and 
Count nouns; (ii) Quantifiers and Numerators; 
and (iii) Demonstrative and Definiteness/Inde- 
finiteness oppositions. The structure in (17), for 
example, can be taken as a rough underlying 
representation of the Locative constituent tilka 
d-dari ‘that house’ in (16). 


(17) (DEM DEF SING yi:dar) New Foc Loc 


Moutaouakil (2000) argues that even individual 
terms can be modalized, i.e. can display a modal 
layer. His argument is based on data such as 
(18a) and (18b), where the modal particle 
(appreciative/depreciative) has in its scope only 
the subsequent constituent. 


(18a) ‘indaka nima  |-jawadu 
have-you good  the-horse-Nom 
“You have a good horse!’ 


(18b) ft darika brsa z-2@ iru 
in house-Gen-you bad _ the-visitor- 
Nom 
“You have a bad visitor in your house!’ 


In this approach to term structure, restrictive 
relative clauses are located in the Quality layer 
together with (non-appositional) adjectives. 
The underlying representation is mapped 
onto a fully specified formal structure through 
morphosyntactic and phonological Expression 
Rules. Some of the most salient features of 
Arabic morphosyntax are syntactic functions 
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assignment, case marking, and constituent 
ordering. 

Only two syntactic functions are recognized 
in Functional Grammar: Subject and Object. 
Both are relevant for the description of Arabic 
clause structure. In general, their assignment is 
monitored by the following (probably universal) 
hierarchy. 


(19) Subject/Object Assignment Hierarchy 
(i) Subject: 
Topic Agent > Non-Topic Agent > Non-Agent 
+ + + 
(ii) Object: 
Focus Recipient > Non-Focus Recipient > 
+ + 
Focus Goal > Non-Focus Goal > Others 
+ + + 


As (19i) shows, Topic, Agent, and Subject 
functions tend to coincide, yielding what is 
commonly called ‘Prototypical Subject’. 

Case marking in Modern Standard Arabic 
distinguishes two types of case: Functional 
cases vs. Structural cases and Underlying cases 
vs. Surface cases. Functional cases (Nominative 
and Accusative) are determined by the syntactic 
(or otherwise the semantic) functions the con- 
stituents have in the underlying clause struc- 
ture. Nominative is assigned to the Subject, 
and Accusative is assigned to the other (non- 
Subject) constituents. An example of the assign- 
ment of these two cases is given in (2ob), which 
represents a pre-surface structure for (20a). 


risalatan 
letter-Acc 


(20a) kataba  bakrun 
wrote Bakr-Nom 
‘Bakr wrote a letter’ 


(zob) ([DECL E:[ei:[katab, (SING PROP xi: 
Bakr) Top Ag Subj-nom 
(INDEF SING xj:risalat) New Foc Go 
Obj-acc]]]) 


Structural case (Genitive and Accusative) is 
assigned by certain prepositions (e.g. min 
‘from’, ft ‘in’), particles (e.g. ?inna ‘that’, 
layta ‘wish, hope’), and Auxiliary verbs (e.g. 
kana ‘to be’, bata ‘to become’). It is assigned 
configurationally within the so-called Annexive 
phrases. When a constituent bears structural 
in addition to functional case, the former 
always ‘masks’ the latter. This is illustrated 
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in (ztb) and (22b), where the Nominative 
functional case is masked by the Accusative 
and the Genitive structural cases assigned by 
the particle ?inna ‘that’ and the preposition min 
‘from’, respectively. 


(21a) hindun n@imatun 
Hind-Nom _ sleeping-Nom 
‘Hind is sleeping’ 

(21b) inna hindan n@imatun 

that Hind-Acc — sleeping-Nom 

‘Certainly, Hind is sleeping’ 

(22a) hal  sd‘adaka rafiqun 

Q helped-you — friend-Nom 

‘Did a friend help you?’ 


(22b) hal sd‘adaka ~— min 
Q helped-you of 
‘Did any friend help you?’ 


rafigqin 
friend-Gen 


Surface cases are morphemes (Arabic endings) 
by means of which underlying cases are real- 
ized. The distinction between Underlying case 
and Surface case is justified by the possible 
‘discrepancies’ between underlying and surface 
cases: the former can receive no formal expres- 
sion and can be expressed by morphemes other 
than the expected ones. Nouns without > 
nunation and sound feminine plurals are well- 
known examples in this respect. 

The underlying clause structure is conceived 
of as an unordered network of (pragmatic and 
semantic) features and relations. It is mapped 
onto a linear sequence by a set of position- 
assigning rules called ‘Placement Rules’. These 
rules obey general principles defining permissible 
and impermissible sequences of constituents 
and combinations thereof. They operate on the 
basis of language-specific templates. Examples 
of constituent-ordering principles include the 
Principle of Pragmatic Highlighting (PPH) 
and the Principle of Increasing Complexity 
(PIC). According to the Principle of Pragmatic 
Highlighting, constituents with special prag- 
matic functions (e.g. Topic and Contrastive 
Focus) take ‘special positions’ including clause- 
initial position(s). In Arabic, Focus or Topic 
constituents are placed in the second initial 
position in a clause, regardless of their semantic 
or syntactic status. The fronted constituent in 
(23b), standing as a corrective answer to (23a), 
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is placed in this special position according to its 
pragmatic function (Contrastive Focus). 


(23a) A: ‘aSiga  fahdun zaynaba 
loved Fahd-Nom Zaynab-Acc 
‘Fahd loved Zaynab’ 


(23b) B: la, bindan ‘asiqa fahdun 
no Hind-Acc loved Fahd-Nom 
‘No, it was Hind that Fahd loved’ 


The Principle of Increasing Complexity stipu- 
lates that constituents tend preferably to be 
sequenced in an order of increasing complexity. 
Compare, for example, (24a) with (24b). 


(24a) balaga hindan anna _maryama 
arrived-at Hind-Acc that Maryam-Acc 
rasabat 
failed 
‘Hind was informed that Maryam has 
failed’ 

(24b) ?2?balaga = ?’anna_ maryama rasabat 


arrived-at that Maryam-Acc failed 


hindan 
Hind-Acc 


The grammaticality of (24b) is doubtful when 
it is compared with (24a). In competing situ- 
ations certain principles neutralize the effect 
of others. For instance, in (24a) the inverted 
constituents bindan and ’anna maryama rasabat 
(a phrase and an embedded clause, respectively) 
are placed, under the pressure of the Principle of 
Increasing Complexity, in positions other than 
those expected on the basis of their semantic or 
syntactic functional status. The assignment of 
appropriate positions takes place according to 
given syntactic templates. In Arabic, the relevant 
template for a verbal clause is given in (25): 


(25) Px PO V S (O) (X) 


This template is to be read as follows: 


Clause-initial particles and subordinators 
(‘complementizers’) go to P1; 

Q-constituents and Topic or Contrastive 
Focus constituents go to PO; 

Pr and PO can each house only one 
constituent; 

V, S, and O are the positions of the ver- 
bal predicate, the Subject and the Object con- 
stituents, respectively; and 
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Constituents without pragmatic or syntactic 
function are hosted in position X. 


3. SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


In Functional Grammar, a discourse category 
standing between the clause and the text 
is recognized and commonly referred to as 
‘Sentence’. The general format of sentence 
structure is given in (26). 


(26) (ECCs) CLAUSE (ECCs) 


Schema (26) shows that a sentence results from 
adding Extra Clausal Constituents (ECCs) to 
a clause. Extra Clausal Constituents do not 
belong to the clause proper. They can take a 
pre-clausal or a post-clausal position and may 
also occur as parenthetical elements. Their role 
in discourse is limited to four main functions: 
(i) interaction management, as in greetings, 
leave-takings, and summonses; (ii) attitude 
specification as in the expression of Speaker’s 
emotional state; (iii) discourse organization; 
and (iv) discourse execution, as in responses 
and tags. 

Two Extra Clausal Constituents fulfilling 
the discourse organization macrofunction, the 
Theme and Tail constituents, are exemplified in 
(27a) and (27b), respectively. 


(27a) fahdun, raaytu-hu — |-yawma 
Fahd-Nom  saw-I-him _ the-day-Acc 
‘Fahd, I saw him today’ 

(27b) nama, al~awladu 
slept-they — the-children-Nom 


‘They are sleeping, the children’ 


The constituent with Theme function is defined 
as a constituent designating the ‘universe of 
discourse’ with respect to which it is relevant 
to utter the subsequent clause. The structure 
involved in Theme constructions such as (274) 
can be represented as in (28). 


(28) Theme-nom (xi), (...(xi)...) 


From representation (28), four main properties 
of Theme constructions can be deduced. First, 
the Theme constituent has an autonomous 
intonational contour marked by a comma. 
Second, although the clause is independent 
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of the preceding Theme, it must be relevant 
to be predicated to it. Compare, for exam- 
ple, (29a) with (29b). (Here and elsewhere 
‘Co-’ in the morpheme translation stands for 
‘coordinator’.) 


(29a) amma ~— marrakusu, fa~inna 
as-for Marrakesh-Nom_  Co-that 
manarataha mashuratun 


Menara-Acc-it | famous-Nom 


> 


‘As for Marrakesh, its Menara is famous 


(29b) *’amma _ fasun, fa@inna 
as-for Fes-Nom Co-that 
mandarata-ha mashuratun 


Menara-Acc-it famous-Nom 


**As for Fes, its Menara is famous’ 


Third, the Theme is typically resumed by a 
pronoun within the subsequent clause, as in 
(27a), for example. However, the resumptive 
pronoun is not always necessary, as, for 
example, in (30). 


(30) as-samnu, al-kisu 
the-butter-Nom — the-bag-Nom 
bi-“isrina dirhaman 
with-twenty-Gen — dirham-Acc 


‘Butter costs twenty dirhams a bag’ 


In these cases, the Theme-clause link is ensured 
only by the relevance pragmatic relationship. In 
Arabic, unlike languages such as Chinese, this 
kind of construction is rather rare. 

Fourth, the Theme constituent typically 
takes Nominative case. Given the externity of 
this constituent, the case it carries is assigned 
either by default or by the Theme pragmatic 
function itself. Other markers may characterize 
the Theme constituent. These include the well- 
known embracing morpheme ’ammd... fa ‘as 
for...’, occurring in constructions like (29a) 
and (29b) (> theme/rheme). 

The Tail function is assigned to the constituent 
that presents, as an afterthought, information 
meant to clarify, modify, or correct the content 
of the clause, or a constituent included in it. 
The most pervasive type of Tail construction 
is the so-called Right-dislocation illustrated in 
(27b), whose rough configuration is given in 


(31). 


(31) (...(xi)...), Tail-nom (xi) 
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The Tail constituent in these constructions is 
intonationally set off from the clause proper 
by a comma, as representation of intonational 
pause. The Tail constituent is represented 
within the clause by a cataphoric pronoun. 
This pronoun is a full argument with semantic, 
syntactic (Subject/Object), and pragmatic 
(Topic) functions. 

Certain Extra Clause Constituents can be 
integrated into the clause proper. The Theme 
and the Tail constituents are more likely to 
undergo this progressive diachronic process, 
which can be illustrated by the examples in 
(32a)-(32C). 


(32a) bakrun raja‘a 
Bakr-Nom came-back 
‘Bakr came back’ 


(32b) fahdan 
Fahd-Acc 
‘I saw Fahd’ 


ra@aytu-hu 
saw-I-him 


namu|~awladu 
slept — the-children-Nom 
‘The children are sleeping’ 


(32<¢) 


Three factors favor the integration: (i) the ‘de- 
marking’ (or ‘loss of markedness’) process that 
the constructions often undergo due to frequency 
of use; (ii) the pressure that the predicate 
exercises on the Extra Clause Constituents in 
order to draw them into the clause and convert 
them into fully governed arguments; and (iii) 
the lack of integration-blocking barriers such as 
Theme markers (mentioned above) and clause- 
initial particles. 

The integration process may have two kinds 
of effects, ‘local’ and ‘global’ (Moutaouakil 
1993). Locally, at the clause level, the inte- 
grated constituent (Theme or Tail) receives an 
argument status. When drawn into the clause, 
the Theme becomes a Topic-Agent-Subject or 
a Topic-Goal-Object, as in the constructions 
exemplified in (32a), and the so-called istigal- 
constructions, as in (32b). As a consequence, 
the resumptive pronoun becomes a mere Subject 
or Object agreement marker. The integrated 
Tail in constructions like (32c) is analyzed 
as a postponed Subject while the cataphoric 
pronoun acts as a Subject agreement marker 
(> cataphora). 
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Globally, the integration of the two con- 
stituents at hand results in crucial changes 
in both the constituent ordering and the 
pronominal system of the language in which this 
process takes place. In Arabic, the absorption 
of the Theme constituent is leading to a change 
from VSO to SVO word order, as evidenced by 
the increasing frequency of verbal clauses with 
initial Subject such as (32a) in Modern Standard 
Arabic and the dialects. Number agreement 
between the verb and its postponed Subject 
in the Arabic dialects, illustrated in (32C¢), 
can be viewed as a direct consequence of the 
progressive integration of the Tail constituent 
(Moutaouakil 1993). 
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Gahawa-Syndrome 


In a feature typical of Bedouin dialects, a short 
vowel a follows a morpheme-internal back 
spirant (X), whenever this X is preceded by a. 
This type of vowel insertion had been described 
previously, in varying degrees of detail, by, 
for example, Wetzstein (1868:185-186, 191), 
Cantineau (1936:66), Mitchell (1960:388), and 
Johnstone (1964:80), before Blanc dubbed it the 
‘gahawah-syndrome’ (1970:125-127). 

Although known as a general characteris- 
tic of ‘Bedouin’ dialects — Blanc states that it 
is found “only in gal dialects” (1970:127, 
n. 29) — the syndrome has been reported for 
sedentary dialects as well, e.g. dialects of the 
Egyptian Nile Valley, roughly south of Asyut 
(in Upper Egyptian 1, 3, and less regularly also 
in 4; see Behnstedt and Woidich 1988, 1985, 
maps 45-46), and among sedentary speakers of 
the Najd (cf. Blanc 1970:127, n. 29). In such 
cases, the gahawa-syndrome is best interpreted 
as evidence of contact with dialects of the 
Bedouin type (on B‘éri or Upper Egyptian 3, for 
example, see Woidich 1997:195). 

The rule may be summarized as follows: 


© >a/(C)aX_C(V) 


X =h, hb, r, x, or g (i.e. pharyngeal, laryngeal, 
uvular/velar fricatives) 

C = any consonant 

V = any short or long vowel 


The examples below include the syndrome’s 
namesake: 


*gabwa gahwah > gahawah ‘coffee’ 
*naja  najab > na‘ajah ‘ewe’ 

*naxl nax! > naxal ‘palm trees’ 
*babr babr > babar ‘sea’ 

*bagla  baglabh > bagalah ‘female mule’ 
*yaxbut yaxbut > yaxabut ‘he knocks’ 
*tabt tabt > tabat ‘under’ 


The phonetic quality of the gahawa-vowel in 
nonvelarized environments is near IPA front 
[a], even if the unstressed short a preceding X 
may be nearer to centralized and slightly raised 
IPA [ve] (e.g. in dialects that have a CaCaC(v) 
stress type, such as some dialects in the Negev 
and the Sinai, but also when stress shifts due to 
suffixing, e.g. CaXaC+ha). Examples are: 


katk# > ka‘ak ['kafak] or [ke'¥ak] ‘cookies’ 
tabt# > tabat ['tahat] or [te'hat] ‘under’ 
baxt# > baxat ['baxat] or [be'xat] ‘luck’ 


In velarized environments the gahawa-vowel 
tends to be nearer to back IPA [a]. The preced- 
ing a is usually around the same phonetic qual- 
ity, even when unstressed, e.g.: 


bad# > baad ['ba$a8] or [ba'¥ad] ‘each 
other’ 
babr# > babar ['bakae] or [ba'hae] ‘sea’ 
naxl# > naxal ['naxat or [na'xak] ‘palm 
trees’ 
bagl# > bagal ['bayat] or [ba'yat] ‘mule’ 


In the dialect of the Cyrenaican Jebel (see 
Mitchell 1960:388), raising of the vowel in 
the first unstressed syllable is more extreme, 
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so that we find forms like bubdr, nuxdl, bugal 
(velarization is marked here in the phonetic 
quality of the a of the second syllable, which 
is transcribed as [a]), fibdl ‘stud camel’, and 
libam ‘meat’. 

Once the gabawa-vowel has become stable, 
the resulting sequence CaXaC(V) (< CaXC(V)) 
may become subject to other rules as well, rules 
by which ‘original? CaXaC(V) sequences are 
also affected. 

The Najdi type of resyllabification of CaCaCV 
sequences is an example of the gahawa-syn- 
drome in a ‘feeding’ role (in generative terms). 
In Najdi-type dialects, CaCaCV_ se-quences 
are resyllabified as CCvCV (a ‘phono-tactic 
constraint’ bars the occurrence of CaCaCV 
sequences; see, e.g., Ingham 1982:37). Sequences 
such as katabat and zalamah are thus resyllabi- 
fied as ktibat and zlimah, i.e., the vowel a of the 
initial open syllable is dropped and the vowel 
a of the next open syllable is raised to i, while 
in velarized and/or labial environments it tends 
to be raised to u, as in, for example, btubah 
(< batabah) ‘piece of firewood’. 

After the gahawa-syndrome has produced 
CaCaCV sequences (i.e. CaXaCV) and they 
have become stable as morphophonemic bases, 
these too become subject to this Najdi resyl- 
labification rule. Often, however, the mouth is 
in an open position, which leads to the creation 
of the gabawa-vowel as a in the first place. This 
fact also prevents the raising of the gahawa- 
vowel in the second open syllable (as is often 
but not always the case in forms like sbabat 
instead of shibat ‘she sat’, i.e. with the ‘origi- 
nal’ a of sabab + at; see Ingham 1982:49 and 
also Johnstone 1967:6 for comparable forms), 
although the vowel a of the first open syllable 
is elided in conformity with the resyllabification 
rule. Examples are rbdmah ‘compassion’ and 
ghawabh ‘coffee’, and verb forms such as y‘dgid 
‘he ties’, yarif ‘he knows’, y‘drag ‘he sweats’ 
(many such examples in dialects of the Arabian 
Peninsula may be found in Prochazka 1988:3 6- 
37, 143). Mitchell (1960:389) reports forms 
from the Cyrenaican Jebel like inbdlih ‘bee’ 
and umgaraf ‘ladle’, while Johnstone (1967:14) 
gives forms from the ‘Anayza like nxalih ‘date 
palm’, n‘ajib ‘she-goat’, and ghawih ‘coffee’. 
In many dialects hamza-initial forms lose 
the hbamza together with the vowel from 
the first syllable (i.e., the entire syllable is 
dropped), resulting in X as the initial conso- 


GAHAWA-SYNDROME 


nant, e.g. halu (< * ’ahal + u, instead of *halu) 
‘his family’ and hamar (< *’ahbamar, instead of 
‘hamar) ‘red’. 

Another example of the gabawa-syndrome 
in a ‘feeding’ role is found in the dialect of the 
Mzénih of southern Sinai (see de Jong, forth- 
coming). Gabawa-forms are treated in the same 
manner as ‘original’ CaCaCV base forms. In 
this dialect, a rule specifies the resyllabification 
of sequences of the type CaCaCT+v(C) (like 
ragabT+uh) as CaCCitv(C), thus producing the 
proper Mzéni form ragbitub ‘his neck’. Since 
in Mzéni the gahawa-syndrome has caused 
morphological restructuring of base forms of 
the pattern CaXCT as CaXaCT, a gahawa- 
form like naxalT+uh will be treated in the 
same manner, resulting in ndxlituh ‘his date 
palm’. Paradoxically, after having been created 
by the gabawa-syndrome, in this dialect the 
gahawa-vowel is dropped in such sequences, 
since the rule specifies that morphophonemic a 
(here underlined) in sequences CaCaCT+v(C) 
is to be elided when vowel-initial suffixes fol- 
low. (On the other hand, proper Mzéni forms 
with consonant-initial suffixes are, for example, 
ragabatha and naxalatha.) 

In many dialects, the incorporation of 
gahawa-vowels into new morphophonemic 
bases appears to be somewhat problematic 
when imperfect verb forms are involved. For 
instance, in several Sinai Bedouin dialects (see 
de Jong 2000:109) and also in that of the 
Mzénih, gabawa-vowels -— concluded from the 
fact that they are not stressed — tend to behave 
more like anaptyctics than morphophonemic 
base vowels. Forms like (gahawa-vowels under- 
lined) yd‘arfib ‘he knows him’ and ydbartuw 
‘they plow’ (instead of ya‘arfih and yabartuw) 
are thus comparable to forms such as (anaptyc- 
tic vowels underlined) yikitbih ‘he writes it’ and 
yudurbuw ‘they hit [imperf.]’. 

In the dialect of ilBi‘irat (> Bri) on the west 
bank of the Nile opposite Luxor, the gahawa- 
syndrome is also active, with forms such as 
yaxlas and naxla appearing on the surface 
as yaxalas ‘it ends’ and naxala ‘date palm’. 
However, in Bééri, the Umlautung-syndrome 
‘counter-feeds’ the rule of Umlautung. Forms 
like masak+at and yadrab+aw are normally 
‘umgelautet’ to appear on the surface as misikat 
and yusrubaw, and likewise a form such as 
yaxlas+aw will surface as yuxlusaw ‘they end’. 
A gahawa-form like yaxalas ‘it ends’, however, 
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is left unaffected by the Umlautung-rule (and 
does not surface as yuxulas). From this it fol- 
lows that, in terms of rule ordering, the gahawa- 
rule is preceded by the rule of Umlautung in 
Béri (see Woidich 1973-1974, 1974). 

Loans from the standard language or Classical 
Arabic are often unaffected by the gahawa-syn- 
drome, e.g. mabkamah ‘court’, arrabman ‘the 
Merciful’. The gahawa-syndrome also usually 
remains inactive in derived forms and quadrilit- 
eral verbs, e.g. (Form IV) a‘ta ‘he gave’, (Form 
ista-I) istahbal ‘he wondered’, (quadriliteral) 
zagratat ‘she ululated’. The syn-drome does 
not reach beyond the morpheme boundaries 
of the verbal stem of the perfect, e.g. raja‘t ‘I 
returned’, balagna ‘we reached’, najabtuw ‘you 
[pl.] succeeded’, nor beyond those of the noun, 
e.g. balahna ‘our dates’. 

Considering the vastness of the geographical 
area where the gahawa-syndrome is known to 
be present in dialects, it must be of considerable 
antiquity, and it almost certainly antedates the 
spread of Arabic. 
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RUDOLF DE JONG (University of Amsterdam) 


Geez > Ethiopia; Ethiopic Loanwords 


Gemination 


Geminate consonants in Classical Arabic are 
not contrastive, i.e., there are no two mono- 
morphemic words that contrast single and 
geminate consonants. Gemination of conso- 
nants, however, is associated with a number 
of morphological contexts. Along with cases 
of morphologically conditioned gemination, 
there are cases of phonologically conditioned 
gemination, occurring as a consequence of sat- 
isfying the templatic conditions of stems in 
Arabic (McCarthy and Prince 1990a, 1990b). 
The targets of morphological and phonological 
gemination differ: morphologically conditioned 
gemination involves geminating the medial 
consonant of a triliteral root, whereas phono- 
logically conditioned gemination involves gemi- 
nating the final consonant of the root. 

Morphologically conditioned gemination 
occurs in both the verbal and the nominal mor- 
phology. A typical case of gemination is seen in 
Form II verb stems, shown in (r). 


(x) Form I Form II 
k-t-b katab ‘to write’ kattab ‘to cause 
to write’ 
j-ls jalas ‘to sit’ jallas ‘to cause 
to sit’ 


Medial gemination in Form II is analyzed 
prosodically, following McCarthy and Prince 
(1990a, 1990b). The CVCCVC structure of 
Form II is understood as a disyllabic tem- 
plate consisting of a bimoraic syllable and 
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a monomoraic syllable (the final consonant 
is extrasyllabic). The geminate consonant is 
represented as a consonant autosegmentally 
linked to a mora in the syllable coda and the 
onset of the following syllable. This association 
is determined by the Medial Gemination Rule 
(see McCarthy and Prince 1990b), shown in 
Figure 1 and exemplified with kattab. 

Triliteral roots in the nominal morphology 
also have medial gemination. This is found in 
nouns of profession kallaf ‘stablehand’, xabbaz 
‘baker’; habitual action kaww4y ‘slanderer’; and 
a very small number of underived nouns, such 
as jabbar ‘giant’. The geminate is the result of 
a triconsonantal root, e.g. k-I-f, associating to 
a template that contains two bimoraic syllables 
(see McCarthy and Prince 1990b). The root- 
medial consonant associates to the second 
mora of the first heavy syllable by the Medial 
Gemination Rule (see Fig. r). 

Another case of medial gemination, also 
morphologically conditioned, occurs in the 
plural of lexicalized active participles, for 
example bahil/bubhal ‘free’ and ?abig’abbaq 
‘fugitive’. Note that the initial syllable of the 
singular is bimoraic, which is realized as a 
long vowel. The plural for this class must 
have a geminated medial consonant, which is 
concomitant with shortening the initial vowel in 
the singular. The prosodic shape of the singular 
and the plural is similar insofar as both forms 
contain a bimoraic initial syllable, but they 
differ with respect to autosegmental association 
to the template. Following McCarthy and 
Prince (1990b), the plural is formed by the 
Medial Gemination Rule, which associates the 
medial consonant to the second mora of the 
initial syllable. The singular does not have this 
rule, so the vowel associates to both moras of 
the initial syllable. 


Figure 1. Medial Gemination Rule 


- 
- 
ban 


Medial Gemination Rule 


GEMINATION 


The Medial Gemination Rule only demands 
that a consonant link to a mora, but the relation 
to morphological context is arbitrary. The 
connection between gemination and morphology 
is found when the derivation of these stems is 
considered. McCarthy (1992) proposes that 
Form II stems are derived by affixing a mora 
to the Form I stem. This mora, which is the 
morpheme associated with Form II, is realized 
as an infix, via prosodic circumscription (see 
McCarthy and Prince 1990a; McCarthy 1992). 
The mora is linked to the consonant at the left 
edge of the circumscribed domain, shown in 
parentheses in (2). 


(2) Form II: up + Form I 
k-t-b = katab = ka* "(tab) > kattab 


This analysis can be extended to gemination 
in noun stems. The CVCCVVC template of a 
noun of professon is derived by affixing a mora 
to a disyllabic base that contains a monomoraic 
syllable followed by a bimoraic syllable with 
an extrasyllabic final consonant. The base is an 
iambic foot, in accordance with the prosodic 
morphology hypothesis (McCarthy and Prince 
1990a, 1990b). The derivation of kallaf, using 
prosodic circumscription, is shown in (3). 


(3) Noun of profession: u + [F °u Sup] 
k-l-f = kalaf > ka*#(laf) > kallaf 


Medial gemination occurs in certain morpho- 
logical contexts because the mora that triggers 
gemination is part of the morphemic represen- 
tation. The plurals of lexicalized participles can 
also be derived in a similar way, and the small 
percentage of underived nouns must have a 
lexicalized form of this rule. 


(o) oO 9 0 (9) 
H 
! 
i 
mn He i u u HL 
Hf 
uy 
1 
1 
i 
k a t a b 


kattab 
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Attributing medial gemination to a mora, 
which is part of the morphology, reveals 
the prosodic organization of the stem and is 
superior to an analysis involving autosegmental 
association to a CV template (see McCarthy 
1979). The autosegmental approach requires 
one-to-one, left-to-right association and then 
subsequent delinking and relinking. 

Phonological gemination, in contrast to 
morphological gemination, is triggered by the 
satisfaction of conditions on the stem template. 
There are two template conditions that compel 
gemination: (1) the template must be maximally 
filled, and (2) the stem must be consonant-final 
(see McCarthy and Prince 1990a, 1990b). As 
mentioned above, phonological gemination 
applies to the final radical of the consonantal 
root and is triggered by the fact that there are 
fewer consonants than positions in the stem 
template. The final consonant will geminate 
to ensure satisfaction of the conditions on the 
template. 

The CVCVC shape of Form I verbs is derived 
by a disyllabic template and consonant finality. 
McCarthy (1979) argues that geminated verb 
stems, e.g. jarar ‘to pull’ and samam ‘to poison’, 
are derived from the biliteral roots j-r and s-m, 
respectively. Association of the consonants to 
the appropriate positions in the stem template 
fails to satisfy consonant-finality of the stem. 
As a result, the second consonant doubles to 
satisfy this condition (see Fig. 2). 


Figure 2. Gemination in biliteral roots 





The alternation between geminates and doubled 
consonants associated with these stems, e.g. [jarra] 
~ [jararta], [samma] ~ [samamtal], is the result of a 
subsequent rule (see McCarthy 1979). 

Noun stems with a geminate, e.g. tall ‘hill’, 
barr ‘reverent’, are derived from biliteral roots 
t-l and b-r respectively. The CVCC shape of 
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these stems is the result of satisfying a bimoraic 
minimal template (see McCarthy and Prince 
1990a, 1990b), as in Figure 3. 


Figure 3. Geminate noun stems 


Go (o) 
tA 
4 
a 
d 
4 
’ 
a 
4d 
co H | 
f 
4’ 
ra 
£ 
4d 
a 
f 
t a l 


The final consonant is associated to the second 
mora of the template and the extrasyllabic 
position. 

Gemination also occurs with the prefix 
/al/. This is a segmentally conditioned process: 
a word-initial coronal consonant geminates, 
e.g. [aJ-Jams] ‘the sun’, [ad-da:r] ‘the house’, 
[a8-8awb] ‘the garment’, but [al-qamar] ‘the 
moon’, [al-faras] ‘the mare’. 
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SAMUEL ROSENTHALL (Rochester, MI, U.S.A.) 


Gender 


t. THE NATURE OF GRAMMATICAL 
GENDER 


Arabic has two genders, conventionally known 
as feminine and masculine. It has no neutral. 
In general, masculine nouns are not marked 
for gender, but feminine nouns may or may 
not be marked. Every animate and inanimate 
noun must have a grammatical gender irrespec- 
tive of whether the noun is marked or not. 
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Gender distinction coincides with natural sex 
division in nouns that denote animates; thus, 
nouns denoting female humans and animals are 
feminine, while nouns denoting male humans 
and animals are masculine. However, gender 
distinction in inanimate nouns is more prob- 
lematic since it does not refer to natural gender. 
In fact, it is purely conventional, and it is agree- 
ment that disambiguates masculine nouns from 
unmarked inanimate feminine nouns. 

Like other gender languages, questions about 
the emergence of gender in Arabic have led to 
two conflicting theories, namely the sex-based 
theory and the grammar-based theory. The sex- 
based theory attributes the existence of linguis- 
tic gender to speakers who classify everything 
in nature into masculine and feminine based 
on natural gender. The name associated with 
this theory in Arabic and in Semitic languages 
in general is that of William Wright, who 
clearly states that “the vivid imagination for 
the Semite conceived all objects, even those that 
are apparently lifeless, as endowed with life 
and personality. Hence for him there are but 
two genders, as there exist in nature but two 
sexes” (1896:131). This theory has been criti- 
cized for being speculative in nature, and not 
many contemporary linguists seem to subscribe 
to it today. The grammar-based theory about 
Arabic gender, on the other hand, argues a la 
Brugmann for the independence of gender from 
social and psychological factors, giving primacy 
instead to linguistic factors. A number of schol- 
ars (e.g. Brockelmann 1908:418-426; Féghali 
and Cuny 1924; Speiser 1936), influenced by 
advances in the study of Indo-European gender, 
have sought explanations of the development 
of Arabic and Semitic gender in purely linguis- 
tic changes. Most of these diachronic studies 
found evidence for the feminine suffix -at. 
Ibrahim sums up this view as follows: “Gram- 
matical gender is merely a means for classifying 
nouns according to their suffixes without in the 
beginning any allusion to sex; the sex reference 
of gender was always posterior to the emer- 
gence of grammatical gender” (1973:50). On 
the other hand, the ancient Arab grammarians 
did not provide any theories about the origin of 
Arabic gender, and their accounts on the topic 
in general were strictly descriptive (cf. Ibrahim 


1973). 
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2. DESCRIPTION AND FUNCTIONS 
OF THE FEMININE GENDER IN 
ARABIC 


The most common marker of the feminine is 
the suffix -at, which is usually added to the 
masculine form to derive the feminine. This is 
known as t@ at-tanit ‘the t of femininity’ when 
referring to its grammatical function, or t@ 
marbutd ‘bound ¢’ when referring to its ortho- 
graphic form. Its pronunciation varies between 
-t- when followed by declensional endings, 
and -a when it is in pausal form. For instance, 
in the sentence madrasat-u tiflat-i ba‘ida ‘my 
daughter’s school is far’, the -t is pronounced 
before the nominative case marker -u in the 
first noun of the construct state, and before 
the possessive suffix -7in the second noun of the 
construct fiflat-7, but it is silent in ba‘ida. 

Besides -at there are at least three other 
less common feminine endings, namely 7alif 
magqsura and 7alif mamduda, both of which 
are transcribed as a, as in taqwd ‘piety’ and 
ruya ‘vision’, and @ as in sama@ ‘sky’. The @ 
ending is very common in feminine adjectives, 
such as those denoting color terms: bayd@ 
‘white [fem.]’, sawd@ ‘black [fem.]’, hamr@ 
‘red [fem.]’; it is also found in other descrip- 
tive adjectives, such as hbasn@ ‘pretty’, ‘adr@ 
‘virgin’, and in proper names like lamiy@. It has 
been argued that even the noun sabr@ ‘desert’ 
is an old adjective from asbar ‘fawn-colored’ 
(Féghali and Cuny 1924:18). This type of lexi- 
calization of descriptive adjectives seems to be a 
very common phenomenon, not only in Arabic 
but in Semitic languages in general. 

Of all the Semitic languages, Literary Arabic 
in particular has preserved the largest number 
of feminine endings, but in the modern Arabic 
dialects these endings have merged into one 
ending, -a, e.g. Classical Arabic sam@ ‘sky’, 
Moroccan Arabic sma; Classical Arabic hamr@, 
Syrian Arabic bamra. 

It is widely accepted in the Arabic gram- 
matical tradition that the feminine suffix -at 
has several other functions besides the marking 
of feminine gender (see Suyati, Muzhir II, 222; 
Wright 1896; Féghali and Cuny 1924; Fleisch 
1961; Moscati 1964; Ibrahim 1973; Drozdik 
1998, to cite just a few). The feminine suffix is 
also used to build nomina unitatis, or singula- 
tives, collectives, abstract nouns, diminutives 
and intensives. 
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Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) must be credited 
with discovering the singulative function of -at 
(cf. Ibrahim 1973:48ff.) or the use of the femi- 
nine marker -at to indicate the nomen unitatis 
of collectives, e.g. dajaj/dajaj-at- ‘hen’, naml/ 
naml-at- ‘ant’, bayd/bayd-at- ‘egg’, ward/ward- 
at- ‘flower’, Sajar/Sajar-at- ‘tree’, tuffab/tuffab- 
at- ‘apple’. These unit nouns are consistently 
grammatically feminine, whereas their base 
generic collective nouns are usually treated as 
singular masculine. Conversely, the suffix -at is 
also used to derive collectives out of participles, 
which is conspicuously the precise opposite 
of singulatives, e.g. kafir/kafarat- ‘unbeliever/s’, 
sabirlsaharat- ‘magician/s’, x@in/xawanat- ‘trai- 
tor/s’. This derivation is quite productive with 
the plural pattern ’afd‘ilat-, which is found 
both in common nouns, e.g. ’asdatidat- ‘teach- 
ers’, ‘amdliqat- ‘giants’, ‘abdqirat- ‘geniuses’, 
and in ethnic and other groups, e.g. *afdrigat- 
‘Africans’; grammatically, these are treated as 
masculine (Badawi a.o. 2004:92). 

Another very important function of -at is 
intensification, which is found primarily in a 
special category of words usually denoting an 
excess of a certain feature in a male referent. 
These nouns usually follow the emphatic pat- 
tern fa“dlat-, as in ‘allamat- ‘a man of great 
learning’, rabbalat- ‘a widely traveled man, an 
explorer’, and also nabigat- ‘a genius’. There are 
other words of this type that are not commonly 
used today, such as maddahat- ‘a man who 
praises a lot’, nawwdbat- ‘a great mourner, 
a great elegiac poet’, ‘ayydbat- ‘a great fault- 
finder’, ?immd‘at- ‘a characterless person’ (cf. 
Idriss 1999:42). In addition, the suffix -at is also 
used to form abstract nouns, e.g. ‘wnsuriyyat- 
‘racism’, from ‘unsuriyy- ‘racist’, and diminu- 
tives, as in *udun/udaynat- ‘ear’. 

It is important to note that this multiplicity 
of functions of the feminine marker is not lim- 
ited to -at. It has been noted that the other femi- 
nine endings, @ and 4d, are also found in some 
broken plurals, e.g. in Su“ar@ ‘poets’, fugar@ 
‘poor people’, suhad@ ‘martyrs’, ‘ulam@ ‘schol- 
ars’, kurama@ ‘generous people’, and sukdra 
‘drunks’. 

Based on the multifunctional usage of the so- 
called feminine marker, it is recognized today 
that Arabic, and Semitic gender in general, 
might have its origin in non-gender nominal 
classes. It seems that originally, Semitic lan- 
guages relied on size and importance to distin- 
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guish between various classes of words: “those 
denoting large, important objects on the one 
hand, and those denoting small, insignificant 
objects on the other. The latter category also 
included such words as diminutives, abstract 
nouns and collectives; words in this category 
were marked with suffixes as -t, -d, -ay, -@u, 
which later became the suffixes for the feminine 
gender” (Versteegh 1997:18). This indicates 
that the suffix -at did not develop its function 
as a marker of feminine gender until a relatively 
late period in history. 

It is also evident that there is a close connec- 
tion between the feminine gender and the gram- 
matical category of number. This association 
of gender and number in Arabic has informed 
recent discussions about the function of the 
grammatical category of gender crosslinguisti- 
cally (see Unterbeck 2000). In an attempt to 
go beyond the agreement-creating effect that 
has dominated discussions of gender since Cor- 
bett’s (1991) definition of gender, Weber refers 
to Arabic to demonstrate the true function 
of gender besides classifying nouns accord- 
ing to their suffixes and creating agreement. 
He proposes that “gender has the function of 
qualitatively more precisely defining a quantity. 
Gender offers the opportunity to refine the 
crude perspective of number — singular versus 
plural - into distributive versus collective plu- 
ral. It is this aspect of quantity that links gender 
so closely to number” (Weber 2000:506). 

Early Arab grammarians recognized that the 
‘feminine’ gender is more complex than the 
masculine. They distinguished between three 
types of feminines: mwannat haqiqi ‘true femi- 
nine’, mwannat majazi ‘metaphorical feminine’, 
and muannat lafdi ‘morphological feminine’ (cf. 
Ibrahim 1973). Under the category of true femi- 
nines they include marked and unmarked nouns 
and proper names denoting biological females, 
e.g. umm ‘mother’, nablat- ‘bee’, bajar ‘Hajar 
[fem. proper name]’. The metaphorical feminine 
includes inanimate nouns with or without a 
feminine ending, such as jannat- ‘heaven’, Sams 
‘sun’, and the morphological feminine includes 
masculine nouns that have a feminine ending, 
e.g. xalifat ‘caliph’, “umdat- ‘mare’ and several 
proper names for men, e.g. talbat-, ‘ubddat-, 
‘antarat-, ‘uqbat-. These names were very com- 
mon in the pre- and early Islamic era, and some 
are still widely used today, e.g. hamzat-, rida, 
musd, ‘isd. Grammatically, these nouns are 
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always masculine despite their seemingly femi- 
nine ending, e.g. xalifa ‘adil ‘just caliph’. The 
early Arab grammarians’ approach to gender 
has been criticized as being merely descriptive, 
its primary objective being to list and classify 
nouns into gender classes without explaining 
how lexical and grammatical genders in Arabic 
emerged, developed, and changed. 


3. LEXICAL-SEMANTIC GENDER IN 
ARABIC 


In pre-Classical Arabic, natural gender nouns 
were commonly formed by using different 
words for male and female humans and animals 
rather than by adding -at. In this respect, nei- 
ther the real feminine nor the masculine were 
marked for gender (see Table 1). 


Table 1. Natural gender nouns 





masculine feminine 

?ab -umm “‘father/mother’ 

Sayx ‘ajuz ‘old man/woman’ 
hisan faras ‘stallion/mare’ 

hbimdar -atan ‘[male/female] donkey’ 
xuzaz -arnab ‘[male/female] rabbit’ 


The fact that this category of words where gen- 
der is most natural was not overtly marked, 
particularly in the feminine, has led scholars to 
conclude that the feminine marker -at did not 
develop from naturally female beings in Arabic, 
and in Semitic languages in general (see Ibrahim 
1973:40-50 for a review of several theories on 
the developmental stages of -at). It is worth 
noting, however, that there are pairs in this 
category where the masculine and the feminine 
are lexically different but the words denoting 
the female do have the suffix -at, such as gird 
‘he-monkey’ vs. gisSat- ‘she-monkey’ and d?b 
‘he-wolf vs. turmulat- ‘she-wolf’. There exists 
also a less common category of natural gender 
nouns where the masculine is marked, e.g. 
‘uqruban ‘he-scorpion’, whereas the feminine 
is unmarked ‘agrab ‘she-scorpion’ (examples 
from Suyati, Muzhir Il, 222, cited in Idriss 
1999). 

Furthermore, there is another class of words 
denoting natural gender in Arabic in which 
one word refers to both the masculine and 
the feminine members of a pair. Some of these 
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unigender words are feminine in form since 
they are marked with -at, e.g. bayyat- ‘snake’, 
na‘amat- ‘ostrich’, while others have a zero 
suffix, e.g. ?insdn ‘human being’, baTr ‘camel’, 
zawj ‘husband/wife’, but grammatically these 
tend to remain faithful to their morphological 
form (examples from Suyuti, Muzhir II, 222, 
cited in Ibrahim 1973). 

Throughout the history of Arabic a gradual 
shift from lexical gender to morphological gen- 
der demarcation has been taking place. One of 
the common changes is from unmarked femi- 
nine to masculine such as ’arnab and ‘agrab, 
which have shifted gender from feminine to 
masculine while their original masculine coun- 
terparts are hardly heard today. This change is 
attributed to a tendency for simplification of the 
linguistic system (cf. Ibrahim 1973; Prochazka 
2004). The symmetry of the nominal system is 
enhanced because unmarked feminine nouns 
are brought in line with the rest of the nouns, 
which are unmarked when they are masculine 
and end in -at- when they are feminine. Pro- 
chazka (2004) found this shift from feminine 
to masculine to be the most common gender 
change in modern Arabic dialects. 

The other historical change that has affected 
natural gender is from unmarked feminine to 
marked feminine, evidenced by the use of -at 
to generate feminine nouns by attaching it to 
already feminine nouns. This lexical hyper- 
characterization seems to be quite common in 
gender languages, particularly with unmarked 
feminine or gender neutral nouns denoting 
female persons and has been explained by Jes- 
persen as the outcome of “a natural tendency 
to bring about conformity between gender and 
sex” (1924:230; cited in Ibrahim 1973:53). 
The most frequently cited naturally feminine 
words that have undergone hypercharacteriza- 
tion in the spoken dialects are Classical Arabic 
‘arus ‘bride’? and ‘ajuz ‘old woman’, which 
have become ‘ariisa ‘bride’ and ‘ajiiza. This 
change seems to be common in the Maghreb, 
probably because it is an old feature of Sicilian 
and Andalusian Arabic (cf. Drozdik 1973:228; 
Agits 1991:2; Prochazka 2004). The word 
‘ars is particularly interesting because origi- 
nally it was a gender-neutral word referring 
to both ‘bride’ and ‘groom’, but in Literary 
Arabic today the word ‘aris is reserved for 
‘bride’ while ‘aris is used for ‘groom’. It has 
been observed that this is the only pair where 
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the masculine and the feminine are rendered 
through vowel alternation rather than suffix- 
ation in Literary Arabic, but this is not the case 
in spoken Arabic, where the feminine suffix -at 
is attached to ‘aris as in ‘arustak ‘your bride’ 
and ‘arustén ‘two brides’ (cf. Ibrahim 1973:83). 
Other words of the gender-indifferent type that 
have developed a feminine form in later phases 
of Arabic include zawj ‘husband/wife’, which 
has developed zawjat- for ‘wife’ and kept the 
unmarked zawj for ‘husband’, ?insdnat- ‘female 
human being’ from ’insdn, and also the passive 
participle qgatil ‘killed [fem./masc.]’, which now 
has the feminine gatila ‘killed [fem.]’. A dia- 
chronic account of this change from unmarked 
to marked -at suggests that in pre-Classical 
Arabic the change must have started in words 
that belong to the root system or adjectives, e.g. 
xarij/xdarijat- ‘going out [masc./fem.]’, and later 
through a process of analogy spread to words 
belonging to the noun system, e.g. bimdrat- 
from the masculine himdr (instead of ’atdn) 
(Hameen-Anttila 2000). 

There is a tendency for words that denote 
inherently feminine states and experiences to 
resist lexical hypercharacterization, e.g. murdi‘ 
‘breastfeeding woman’ and h@id ‘menstruating’, 
bamil ‘pregnant’, tamit ‘menstruating’, ‘dgir 
‘barren’, taliq ‘divorced woman’, ndabhid ‘full- 
breasted’, ka‘ib ‘buxom’, ‘dnis ‘spinster’, ndsiz 
‘recalcitrant wife’ (examples from Idriss 1999). 
In this category of words, we find a set of adjec- 
tives with feminine ending as well, such as bubla 
‘pregnant’, ‘adr@ ‘virgin’, mu‘allaqat- ‘stranded 
woman [between marriage and divorce; cf. 
Q. 4/129]’. However, even words that denote 
specifically feminine states are being subjected 
to -at as, for instance, murdi‘a coexisting with 
murdi‘ in Literary Arabic, and hamil-a instead 
of Classical Arabic bdmil in Moroccan Arabic. 
It seems that among natural gender nouns the 
word ’umm ‘mother’ and bint ‘girl, daughter’ 
are the most resistant to lexical hyperchar- 
acterization because they are very old basic 
vocabulary items, which are not derived from a 
root (cf. Hameen-Anttila 2000). This origin has 
also been suggested for unmarked inanimate 
feminines. 

Gender assignment in animate nouns is less 
problematic than in inanimate nouns, because 
of the former’s association with biological 
gender. Marked inanimate feminines such as 
garyat- ‘village’, maxaddat- ‘pillow’ are overtly 
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marked with -at, while inanimate masculine 
nouns have a zero suffix as in jabal ‘moun- 
tain’, lawn ‘color’, and as such, neither poses 
a real problem. Ambiguity arises with the large 
number of inanimate feminines without an 
overt feminine marker, such as Sams ‘sun’, ’ard 
‘earth’, dar ‘house’, barb ‘war’, ndr ‘fire’, stiq 
‘market’, bal ‘situation, state’, xamr ‘wine’, 
balad/bilad ‘country’, tariq ‘road’, rub ‘soul’, 
nafs ‘self’, b?r ‘well’, rib ‘wind’, sikkin ‘knife’, 
fas ‘axe’, kas ‘cup’, as well as some body 
parts that come in pairs, ‘ayn ‘eye’, ’udun ‘ear’, 
yad ‘hand’, rijl ‘leg’ (see Fleisch 1961:3 11-338 
for Classical Arabic; Badawi a.o. 2004:93 for 
Modern Standard Arabic). Early Arab gram- 
marians, especially in the 8th and 9th centuries, 
provided strictly descriptive ‘explanations’ for 
unmarked inanimate feminines. According to 
them, these words are feminine, first “because 
they were heard from the Arabs as feminine” 
(livannahad sumi‘at ‘an al-“Arab mwannata); 
second, because the diminutives of these nouns 
are feminine, such as ‘ayn/‘uyaynat- ‘eye’, stiq/ 
suwayqat- ‘market’; and third, because of their 
association either with a synonym or by omis- 
sion — in meaning rather than in ending (cf. Ibra- 
him 1973:22-23). An instance of association 
with a synonym is the masculine lisdn ‘tongue’, 
which becomes feminine when it is associated 
with the feminine /ugat- ‘language’. Associa- 
tion by omission applies, for instance, to names 
of cities, which acquire feminine gender because 
the word madinat- ‘city’ is feminine, and even 
when this word is omitted, it is still implied. 

In fact, unmarked inanimate feminines are 
the category that has generated by far the most 
problems for Classical Arab grammarians and 
lexicographers. They list a total of about 240 
words but agree on 100 words only, which 
all grammarians treat as feminine (cf. Ibra- 
him 1973:47). They disagree about the gender 
assignment of approximately 140 words, which 
some list as feminine, others as masculine or 
masculine/feminine depending on the dialect of 
their Bedouin informants. 

Among unmarked nouns that are bi-gender, 
i.e. that can be treated both as a masculine 
and a feminine, one finds silm ‘peace’, tariq 
‘road’, darb ‘street’, hanut ‘shop’, ’anf ‘nose’. A 
comparison of old and new Arabic texts shows 
that early Arabs had a far greater number of 
bi-gender unmarked inanimate words, which 
is still the case in the spoken dialects, unlike 
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Modern Standard Arabic (Idriss 1999). Idriss 
notes that early Arabs used to treat collectives 
such as ’unds ‘people’, tin ‘figs’, bagar ‘cows’, 
hamam ‘pigeons’, tamr ‘dates’, as masculine 
and feminine interchangeably, referring to surat 
an-Nabl in the Qur’dn. He argues that this 
category of collectives merged toward the mas- 
culine as a result of “the gender demarcation 
process that turned open categories of nouns 
to masculine only” (Idriss 1999). Idriss refers 
to extralinguistic factors to explain the change 
from unmarked feminines to masculines: “This 
lingo-cultural process reached its climax when 
the Arabs decided to dethrone their archdeity, 
the feminine ‘Allaat, and worship Allaah, the 
supreme ‘He’ instead.... It is more likely that, 
as far as gender is concerned, Islam came to 
conclude, rather than initiate or even expedite, 
a process of masco-centralization that had been 
going on for many centuries” (Idriss 1999:40). 
These types of explanations are reminiscent of 
the speculative theory of gender, which is not 
accepted by formal linguists who explain such 
a change from unmarked feminine to masculine 
as a tendency toward simplifying the linguistic 
system, zero suffix meaning masculine and -at 
feminine. 

Ina recent comparative examination of gender 
changes of unmarked feminines in modern 
Arabic dialects, Prochazka (5--£) found that the 
loss of unmarked feminines is not as common as 
has often been claimed in Arabic dialectology. 
He notes, for instance, that the tendency to 
mark Classical Arabic unmarked feminine 
nouns in the spoken dialects is shown in only 
two body parts, kibda ‘liver’ and sinna ‘tooth’, 
noted by Heath (f---) for Moroccan Arabic; 
and in a few other words for tools and vessels 
such as gidra ‘pot’ and sikkina ‘knife’, observed 
in urban dialects of the eastern Mediterranean. 
Contrary to earlier observations, only four 
body parts have feminine gender in the spoken 
dialects: ‘ayn, udun, yad, and rij]. The majority 
of the dialects, Prochazka adds, tend to preserve 
the gender of basic words, such as those for 
‘sun, moon, earth, hand, eye, fire’, which is 
apparently a universal linguistic tendency. He 
also notes unusual changes in some basic and 
frequent vocabulary items, despite the claimed 
universal linguistic tendency for stability, such 
as Samsa instead of Sams in eastern and Upper 
Egypt, as well as in the Anatolian dialect of 
Daragozii. 
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The dialects also show gender changes from 
forms that were masculine in Classical Arabic 
to feminine forms as the outcome of replace- 
ment, semantic and phonological analogy, and 
influence from a substrate or adstrate language 
(Prochazka 2004). A case of gender replace- 
ment may be seen in eastern Arabia, where 
Classical Arabic feminine mdr ‘fire’ is replaced 
by daww (< daw’), which is now treated as a 
feminine despite its masculine gender in Clas- 
sical Arabic (example from Holes 2001:313, 
cited in Prochazka 2004). Semantic analogy 
comes about through attraction to the gender 
of synonyms or semantically related words, 
as for instance the word markib ‘ship’, which 
has attracted its feminine gender in Egyptian 
and Sudanese dialects from the feminine of 
faluka ‘boat’ (or Classical Arabic fulk, which 
is feminine) and/or safima. On the other hand, 
masculine words may become feminine due 
to phonological analogy, when they resemble 
feminine nouns in shape. One example comes 
from Cilician Arabic kirsi ‘chair’, which has 
become feminine because of its feminine ending 
(cf. Prochazka 2002:117; 2004). Finally, sub- 
strate or adstrate language influence on gender 
transformation is difficult to prove (see Diem 
1979), but Prochazka (2004) notes the obvi- 
ous Berber influence on the Maghribi Arabic 
dialects in the feminine gender of s#f ‘wool’ 
and in food names like ‘asal ‘honey’, and the 
case of paxr (< babhr ‘sea’) in Cypriot Arabic, 
which is feminine because of the feminine gen- 
der of Greek thdlassa. In addition, Prochazka’s 
comparative study has shown that the Bedouin 
dialects are probably not more conservative 
than the sedentary dialects in preserving the 
Classical Arabic gender of nouns, although he 
notes that they tend to retain the feminine gen- 
der in nouns associated with nature, whereas 
the sedentary dialects tend to maintain feminine 
nouns related to trade. 

In an attempt to account for unmarked inani- 
mate nouns, Idriss (1999) proposes that there 
is a tendency for the feminine to denote wider 
semantic references than the masculine, e.g. dar 
(fem.), bayt (masc.), and manzil (masc.), which 
all have the meaning of ‘house’, but only the 
feminine ddr is used in the expression dar al- 
Islam. The same applies to bubb (masc.) ‘love’ 
and mababbat- (fem.), the former being used 
for romantic love, while the latter includes all 
kinds of love. 
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4. GENDER AGREEMENT IN 
ARABIC 


The Arabic language shows gender > agreement 
between subject and verb, between head noun 
and modifiers, in pronominal anaphora, and in 
the possessive particle with the possessed noun. 
The only exception to gender agreement is the 
definite and indefinite marking. Unlike French 
and Spanish articles, the Arabic definite article 
al- is gender-indifferent, e.g. al-qalam ‘the pen 
[masc.]’ and al-waraqat- ‘the paper [fem.]’, al- 
barb ‘the war [fem.]’, and the same goes for the 
Arabic indefinite ending -n. 

4.1 Pronominal and verbal agreement 
Personal pronouns, which include subject, 
object, and possessive pronouns, are marked 
masculine or feminine. Personal pronouns 
agree with the gender of the head noun. Subject 
pronouns in all varieties of Arabic fall under 
two types, independent and dependent pro- 
nouns. Independent subject pronouns such as 
huwa ‘he’ and hiya ‘she’ are primarily used for 
emphasis or clarity, since the verb form itself 
usually indicates its subject. Dependent subject 
pronouns are prefixes or suffixes that attach to 
verbs to mark the person of the subject, e.g. -at 
(3rd pers. fem. sg. perfect), ya- (3rd pers. masc. 
sg. imperfect). In all varieties of Arabic, there is 
no gender distinction in the rst person singular 
and plural in subject, object and possessive 
pronouns (e.g. ?ana ‘I [masc./fem.]’ and nahbnu 
“we [masc./fem.]’), as well as in the 2nd and 3rd 
person dual (antumd ‘you both [masc./fem.]’ 
and humd ‘they both [masc./fem.]’). The only 
exception is found in some Gulf Arabic dialects 
that have a fem. rst pers. ani (Zaborski 1995). 
For the other persons, there is usually a mark- 
ing of the gender. 

Several gender changes have taken place in 
the pronominal and verbal systems between 
Classical Arabic and the spoken Arabic dialects. 
For instance, in Classical Arabic masculine and 
feminine forms are used for the 2nd and 3rd 
person plural of pronouns and verbs, but most 
spoken sedentary varieties have lost this gender 
distinction, the masculine form being used for 
both genders. Bedouin dialects, on the other 
hand, tend to be more conservative than the 
sedentary dialects with respect to this gender 
distinction, for instance, in the dialect of the 
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Najd, which distinguishes between ktibaw ‘they 
[masc.] wrote’ and ktiban ‘they [fem.] wrote’, 
where related dialects in Iraq have only ktibaw, 
like all sedentary dialects in the Arab world (cf. 
Versteegh 1997:100). 

Furthermore, some urban varieties of North 
Africa have lost the gender distinction in the 
2nd person singular as well. Tunisian seden- 
tary dialects, for instance, have neutralized 
gender distinction in the 2nd person in both 
the pronominal and the verbal systems toward 
the feminine, the feminine form inti being used 
to address a male or a female. In the verbal 
system, gender distinction has been neutralized 
toward the masculine. Thus, the suffix -i that 
marks the feminine is absent in the imperfect, 
perfect, and imperative (Gibson 1996). On the 
other hand, in sedentary dialects of Moroccan 
Arabic, gender distinction has been neutral- 
ized toward the feminine in the perfect, e.g. 
klit-i ‘you ate [fem./masc.]’. Both Tunisian and 
Moroccan Bedouin dialects maintain the dis- 
tinction, and in this case they are similar to 
Classical Arabic and Modern Standard Arabic 
and to the eastern Bedouin dialects. 

Possessives in Arabic attach to nouns and 
prepositions and are differentiated by the gen- 
der of the referent, e.g. maktabu-hu ‘his office’ 
and maktabu-ha ‘her office’, min-kum ‘from 
you [masc. pl.]’ and min-kunna ‘from you [fem. 
pl.|’. In the spoken dialects, there is variation 
between synthetic and analytic expression of 
possession, but the gender marker is attached 
to the genitive exponent, instead. In Egyptian 
Arabic, for instance, there is variation between 
ilmaktab bitd‘u/bita’ha, in Lebanese Arabic 
ilmaktab taba‘u/taba‘ha, and in Moroccan Ara- 
bic Imaktab dyalu/dyalha. 

Demonstratives in Arabic agree with the gen- 
der of their head nouns in the singular. In 
Classical Arabic and Modern Standard Arabic, 
there is a gender distinction between hada 
(masc.), hddibi (fem.) ‘this’, and ddlika (masc.), 
tilka (fem.) ‘that’, which has also been pre- 
served in the spoken dialects, albeit in slightly 
different forms (~ demonstrative pronouns). 
This is not the case with respect to relative 
pronouns, where most spoken Arabic dialects 
have lost Classical and Modern Standard Ara- 
bic gender (and number) distinction in relative 
pronouns, alladi (masc. sg.), allati (fem. sg.), 
alladina (masc. pl.), allawdati (fem. pl.) being 
replaced by the neutral form (i)Ili. 
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4.2. Adjectival and verbal agreement 


In his discussion of agreement between subject 
and verb and between head noun and modi- 
fier in Arabic, Ferguson (1989) distinguishes 
between ‘strict’, ‘deflected’, and ‘equivocal’ 
types of agreement. Strict agreement occurs 
particularly with head nouns denoting human 
beings and checks all noun modifiers for gender 
in the singular and plural, as in (1)-(4). 


(1) hada huwa 
this-Masc.Sg. he the-engineer-Masc.Sg. 
l-faransiyyu lladi 
the-French-Masc.Sg. who-Masc.Sg. 
sammama bindyata-hu 
designed-3 Masc.Sg. building- his 
‘This is the [male] French engineer who 
designed his building’ 


l-muhandisu 


(2) hadibi hiya 
this-Fem.Sg. she 
l-faransiyy-atu 
the-French-Fem.Sg. 
sammama-t binadyata-ha 
designed-3Fem.Sg.  building-her 
‘This is the [female] French engineer who 
designed her building’ 


I-muhandisatu 
the-engineer-Fem.Sg. 
lati 

who-Fem.Sg. 


hum 

they-Masc.Pl. 
|-faransiyy-tina 
the-French-Masc.Pl. 
binayata-hum 
designed-3 Masc.Pl. 


(3) h@ula’i 
this-Masc.Pl. 
al-muhandis-tina 
the-engineer-Masc.Pl. 
lladina sammam-u 
who-Masc.Pl. 
building-their-Masc.Pl. 
‘These are the [male] French engineers who 
designed their building’ 


(4) h@ul@i hunna l-muhandis-atu 
this-Fem.Pl. they-Fem.Pl. the-engineer-Fem.PI. 


l-faransiyy-dtu 
the-French-Fem.PI. 
sammam-na 
designed-3Fem.PI. 


llawati 

who-Fem.PIl. 
binayata-hunna 
building-their-Fem.PI. 


‘These are the [female] French engineers 
who designed their building’ 


With nonhuman singular referents, gender agree- 
ment is often neglected, for instance in menus 
gahwa baladi ‘coffee country-style’, in fash- 
ion terms like malabis jahiza rijali wa-harimi 
‘clothes for men and women’, and also in 
some loanwords al-fatat al-mudirn ‘the modern 
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girl’. Similarly, some adjectives do not take a 
feminine form, e.g. x@ina lab ‘treacherous 
flirt’, al-insadna al-banin ‘the tender person’, 
al-‘aqaba al-kaiid ‘insurmountable obstacle’ 
(examples taken from Badawi a.o. 2004:106). 
Unlike strict agreement, both ‘deflected’ and 
‘equivocal’ types of agreement are associated 
with plural controllers only. In deflected agree- 
ment, a plural nonhuman head noun or sub- 
ject often requires a feminine singular form in 
adjectives, pronouns, and verbs, as in (5). 


(5) al-mudunu — |-ajnabiyy-atu lati 
the-cities the-foreign-Fem.Sg. that 
gurt-u-ha kanat 
FemSg. visit-1Sg.-Obj3Fem.Sg. was 
barid-atun 
cold-Fem.Sg. 


‘The foreign cities that I visited were cold’ 


However, there are some variations between 
strict or plural agreement and deflected or femi- 
nine singular agreement with human collective 
nouns, e.g. nds muxtalifa (fem. sg.)/muxtalifuna 
(masc. pl.), sub maskina (fem. sg.)/masakin 
(masc. pl.) (Badawi a.o. 2004:104). Other head 
nouns that show this variation are broken plu- 
rals of human reference, such as rusul ‘messengers’, 
junud ‘soldiers’, ’abtal ‘heroes’, ’aqgdarib ‘rela- 
tives’, and rijal ‘men’ (Belnap 1991). 

In equivocal agreement, an initial verb pre- 
cedes an indefinite nonhuman subject and may 
have three alternative patterns of agreement. 
Ferguson (1989) illustrates equivocal agreement 
from Damascene Arabic, where the initial verb 
can be masculine singular ’ajd-na makatib ktir, 
feminine singular ’ajat-na makatib ktir, or plural 
-aju-na makatib ktir ‘many letters reached us’. 

It is well established that the Arabic dia- 
lects are more conservative than Literary Ara- 
bic (which uses categorically feminine singular 
agreement with head nouns denoting nonhu- 
mans), and they are much closer to Old Ara- 
bic as far as variable agreement patterns are 
concerned. Belnap and Gee (1994) attribute 
the transition to the new rule of categorical 
feminine singular agreement with nonhuman 
heads to overgeneralization by second-language 
learners. Nonnative writers, they argue, tended 
to resort to avoidance strategy of the variable 
and complex patterns of Old Arabic, because 
they were writing in a second language and 
avoided any questionable usage. 
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Yet, a question that has raised much contro- 
versy is whether feminine singular agreement 
with head nouns denoting nonhumans is an 
innovation in the Arabic dialects (Versteegh 
1984), or whether it is a remnant from Old 
Arabic (Ferguson 1989). Versteegh (1984:103- 
105) suggests that deflected agreement was 
replaced by strict agreement in Classical Arabic 
and that the presence of deflected agreement in 
New Arabic is the result of decreolization or a 
classicism. Against Versteegh, Ferguson (1989) 
points out that the pure colloquial plural pat- 
tern in Damascene Arabic ’ajiuina makatib ktir 
not only did not disappear as a result of classi- 
cization, as one might expect, but is even more 
popular than the patterns ?ajana makatib ktir/ 
?ajatna makatib ktir that are found in Classical 
Arabic. Versteegh (1997) notes that a quantita- 
tive study of agreement patterns is important 
to support Ferguson’s observations and appar- 
ently agrees with the argument that “it should 
not be taken for granted that all movement on 
the continuum between dialect and standard is 
upwards”. He adds, however, that “in some 
contexts, it is perfectly possible that there is a 
movement towards the dialect pattern. In other 
cases, interference from the standard language 
leads to a redistribution of grammatical func- 
tions. In the case of the agreement in Syrian 
Arabic, there probably is a semantic difference 
in that the plural is used for countable enti- 
ties, whereas the feminine singular is used for 
non-countable or collective plurals” (Versteegh 


I997:1I1). 
6. CONCLUSION 


Arabic gender is a complex category that 
has attracted much-deserved attention from 
medieval and contemporary scholars. Several 
questions regarding its origin, development, 
function, variation, and change have been thor- 
oughly studied, and we have come a long way 
toward understanding some of the complexi- 
ties of Arabic gender. Yet, it seems that the 
jury is still out on several questions. In par- 
ticular, one general question about gender in 
Arabic still puzzles linguists working on the 
grammatical category of gender, namely “how 
the quantitative collective/singulative notion is 
related to the notion of female sex.... This 
is an open question and it is — also beyond Ara- 
bic — one of the crucial questions of the gender 
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discussion. An answer to this question would 
explain how the general count-mass distinction 
of nominal classification has been expanded 
to the double feature of [+count-mass] [+sex]” 
(Unterbeck 2000b:xxxii). 

It remains to be seen whether the answer 
to this question will be found in Arabic or in 
another language. 
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GLIDE 


Genitive Construction > Annexion; 
Tdafa 


Gilit Arabic > Iraq 


Glide 


1. DEFINITION 


Glides in Arabic are w and y (the 7alif [a1] 
is not considered a glide here; unlike w and 
y, it does not appear in any phonological 
representation of any defective form). Unlike 
sound consonants, e.g. /b/, /t/, the glides, w and 
y, play a double role. They can be consonants, 
as in, for example, wajada ‘he found, yusr ‘ease’, 
or long vowels, as in, for example, tagulu ‘she 
says’, yasiru ‘he moves on’, or both. 

Graphically speaking, Arabic transcription 
does not distinguish between long vowels 
[ur = ,] and [ir = 4s] and their respective glides 
[w = ,] and [j = Gs], since both are written the 
same way. When [,] or [cs] is vocalized, e.g. 
radiya ‘he is satisfied’, saruwa ‘he left’, da‘wa 
‘invitation’, it is perceived as a glide; when the 
glide is preceded by [a] and is not followed by a 
vowel, it forms a diphthong, e.g. gawl ‘saying, 
utterance’, sayr ‘trip, tour’. 

Roots containing w or y are called *usul 
mu‘talla ‘weak roots’ (— sarf). This class of roots 
divides into two categories. The first category 
hosts a glide in the following contexts: 


i. Cr ‘assimilated roots’, e.g. w-j-d ‘to find’, 
y-s-r ‘to be or become easy’ 

ii. C2 ‘hollow roots’, e.g. g-w-l ‘to say’, s-y-r 
‘to move on’ 

iii. C3 ‘defective roots’, e.g. k-b-w ‘to stumble, 
slip’, k-f-y ‘to be enough’ 


The second category is doubly weak, showing 
glides in the following: 


i. Cr and C3 ‘assimilated and defective 
roots’, e.g. w-l-y ‘to be near someone or 
something’ 

ii. C2 and C3 ‘hollow and defective roots’, e.g. 
I-w-y ‘to curve’ 


Weak forms are subject to 7i‘Jal ‘defectiveness’ 
(> “illa), the change that takes place in a word in 
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Table 1. Derivation rules for weak roots (after Bohas 1982:283) 


Underlying representation ....... 
Template change .........ccceeeeeee 
Vowel truncation .......eeeeeeeees 
Vowel transfer 


Glide elision ........cccceeeeeeceeeeeees 


An Bw PH 


Phonetic representation 


which a glide is subject to phonological processes, 
such as galb ‘mutation’, > hadf ‘truncation’, and/ 
or ’iskdn ‘vowel truncation’. This topic is treated 
in grammatical treatises such as Sibawayhi’s 
Kitab, al-Astarabadi’s Sarb as-Safiya, and Ibn 
Jinni’s Munsif (> sarf), and in modern studies 
such as Brame (1970), Fleisch (1979), Kouloughli 
(1979), Guillaume (1981, 1982), Bohas (1982, 
1985), Angoujard (1984), Mokhlis (1997), and 
Chekayri and Scheer (2003, forthcoming). 


2. THE PHONOLOGICAL 
REPRESENTATION OF WEAK FORMS 


In major Arabic dictionaries, roots are listed 
in alphabetical order. In texts, though, forms 
may not give an indication as to the original 
root form. The identification of the correct 
root allows the user to find out about the 
root, its meaning, derivation, context of use, 
and so on. Mastering the derivation process is 
crucial to finding similarities between forms and 
retrieving the appropriate triradical root. Based 
on the comparison between weak and sound 
roots, Arab grammarians define circumstances 
under which a glide can persist, be changed, or 
be deleted, and they explain Arabic language 
structure by setting up rules governing its use, 
through > analogy (- istiqdq). 

For illustration, Arab grammarians consider 
that the phonological representation of forms 
such as [yasifu] ‘he describes’, [qa:la] ‘he said’, 
and [sirtu] ‘I went’ are underlyingly /yawsifu/, 
/qawala/, and /sayartu/, respectively. Although 
the glides do not appear at the phonetic level, 
these forms are derived from triradical roots: 
/w-s-f/, /q-w-l/, and /s-y-r/. Arab grammarians 
used analogy to restore the underlying level and 
retrieve the triradical root. The proof that these 
forms are derived from /yawsifu/, /qawala/, and 
/sayartu/ resides in their masdar ‘nominal verb’: 
/wasf/, /qawl/, and /sayr/ (cf. Ibn al-~Anbari, 


/qawaltu/ /baya‘tu/ 
/qawultu/ /bayi‘tu/ 
/qwultu/ /byi‘tu/ 
/quwltu/ /biy‘tu/ 
/quitu/ /bi‘tu/ 


[qultu] ‘I said’ [biftu] ‘I sold’ 


-Insaf, and Ibn Ya‘s, Sarh al-Mufassal; Bohas 
1982). In order to get the phonetic representa- 
tion of /qawaltu/ and /baya‘tu/, whose template 
is fa‘altu, these phonological forms are subject 
to the rules presented in Table 1. 

The underlying representations, i.e. abstract 
forms, are determined on the one hand by the 
requirement that they must be joined to the 
forms phonetically attested by natural phono- 
logical processes, and on the other hand by 
the general systemic criteria of consistency and 
elegance (cf. Foley 1985). 


3. PRESENCE VS. 
GLIDES 


ABSENCE OF 


3.1. Assimilated forms 


Assimilated forms host w or y in the first position 
of the template. The triradical assimilated roots 
with w total some 378 occurrences, while those 
with y total some 30 occurrences (cf. Al-Bawab 
a.o. 1996; Chekayri 1999, 2001). Chekayri 
(1999, 2001) and Chekayri and Scheer (1996) 
state that assimilated verbs with V, = [a] do not 
show the glide in imperfect forms. In fact, this 
is true for verbs only. The glide is present in 
almost all verbs with V, = /i/ or /u/. Consider the 
numerical proportions presented in Table 2. 

Thus, in 248 out of 262 verbs (94.65%) 
with V, = [a], the glide is absent in imperfect 
forms. On the other hand, 104 out of 118 verbs 
(88.1%) with V, = /i/ or /u/ do present the glide 
in imperfect forms, with only 14 glideless verbs. 
This distribution is not fully complementary, 
but almost. In any event, it is significant enough 
to be regarded as nonaccidental. 

Verbs with y, however, do not lose their 
first radical in the imperfect. The glides in 
assimilated verbs with V, = /i/ or /u/ that 
express involuntary actions are regarded as 
sound consonants. The mediopassive meaning, 
which is an important factor for the appearance 
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Table 2. Distribution of glides in assimilated roots 

















V,=¢ >i V,=a>u V,=i-a V,=u>-u Total 
a>a 
Glide present 
in imperf. mA eA _ 
wajaz/ya-wjuz 
; ‘ . f . = 
wa‘ak/ya-w'ik oe Be Dre ? wa ib/ya-w’ab ie eg 
Exar ‘to be very hot? SONSIS® ‘to be angry’ toe 
y wazarlya-wzar Bry abundant’ 
‘to sin; to err, slip’ 
Glide absent a ss . ses 
in imperf. 5 43 
wajad/ya-jud 
Petals wazan/ya-zin ‘to find’ watig/ya-tag waxus/ya-xus 
P ‘to weigh’ wahab/ya-hab ‘to be guilty’ ‘to be vile’ 
‘to give, donate’ 

Table 3. Distribution of glides in hollow verbs 

No. of verbs with w or y Example 

Class w y perf. rst perf. 3rd imperf. 3rd Gloss 

pers. pers. masc. pers. masc. 

I - 203 sir-tu sar-a ya-sir-u ‘to move on’ 

2a - O15 hib-tu hab-a ya-hab-u ‘to fear’ 

b O16 - xif-tu xaf-a ya-xaf-u ‘to be frightened’ 

3 262 - lum-tu lam-a ya-him-u ‘to blame’ 

Oo1 - tul-tu tal-a ya-tul-u ‘to be long’ 

5 052 - hbawir-tu. hawira ya-hbwaru ‘to have eyes with a 
marked contrast of 
white and black’ 

6 - 022 gayid-tu  gayida ya-gyadu ‘to be thin’ 

Total 331 240 

Total 571 


of the glide, makes the glides behave as sound 
consonants, e.g. wajila/yawjalu ‘to be afraid’, 
wafuralyawfuru ‘to be abundant’. Thus, they 
are not defective at all. 


3.2 Hollow forms 


Hollow forms host a glide in the second position of 
the template. The class is called ‘hollow’ because 
the glide never appears in any verb conjugation. 
The glide in hollow verbs is replaced by the long 
or the short vowel. Table 3 shows the numerical 
proportion of each class in Arabic. 


In Classes 1-4, the long vowel in the middle 
is always [a:] in the perfect (3rd pers. sg. masc.). 
In the imperfect it is an [i:] if the glide in the 
middle is /y/; it usually has an [u:] if the second 
root letter is /w/. When it is an [at] in the 
imperfect, the glide in the middle is /y/ or /w/. 

Three basic generalizations can be made 
directly from the data in Table 3: 


i. Hollow verbs possess one single vowel 
within the template. 

ii. This vowel is short if and only if the suffix 
begins with a consonant; it is long if and 
only if the suffix is vowel-initial. 
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Verbs with Example 
V, w y perf. active imperf. active Gloss 
a 230 danaw-tu Ist sg. ya-dnu-u 3rd m.sg. _— ‘to be close’ 
¢ — «18 ramay-tu Ist sg. ya-rmi-i 3rdm.sg. ‘to throw’ 
i — 132 radiy-a 3rd m. sg. __-ya-rda-a 3rd m.sg. _ ‘to be satisfied’ 
u 13 —  saruw-a 3rd m. sg. —-ya-sru-u 3rdm.sg. _— ‘to leave, go’ 
Total 493 


iii. Classes 5 and 6 (bawira and gayida classes) 
stand apart: they disobey both of the above 
generalizations in that they always host two 
distinct vowels within the template and are 
completely insensitive to the kind of suffix 
present. In sum, they behave exactly like a 
sound triliteral. 


Thus, whatever the quality of the root vowel in 
any instance of a hollow verb, its length is condi- 
tioned by a simple parameter: if the suffix begins 
with a vowel, it is long; otherwise, it is short. 

As stated in the generalizations above, 
Classes 5 and 6 are in sharp contrast with 
the rest of hollow verbs. They are included in 
the discussion on hollow verbs because they 
possess a glide in C2. But it is this very fact that 
disqualifies them: 


i. Classes 1-4 never show a glide on the surface 
in any position anywhere in the paradigm, 
whereas a glide appears in Classes 5 and 6 
in all conjugated forms. 

ii. The typical alternation in vowel length, 

controlled by the kind of suffix added, is 

not observed in Classes 5 and 6 at all. 

There is only one vowel within the template 

in Classes 1-4, against two vowels in Classes 

5 and 6, e.g. hawira and gayida. These two 

vowels are never long. 


lil. 


3.3. Defective forms 


Defective forms have a glide in the third position 
of the template. They are characterized by the 
presence of a glide, e.g. [ramajtu], [danawtul], 
or a long vowel, e.g. [rama:], [yadnu:], [yarmi:]. 
The only difference is the spelling of the long 
vowel [ar]: ?alif mamduda ‘elongated 7alif [\ a:] 
for roots with /w/, ’alif magsura ‘shortened 7alif 
[sit] for roots with /y/. The distribution of glides 
in defective verbs is as follows (Bayyami a.o. 


1989:114ff.; see also Chekayri and Scheer 1996). 

Since verbs with V, = [a] admit both [j] and 
[w] in numerically significant proportions, it 
does not seem possible to predict the glide from 
the second vowel of the stem. However, it may 
be observed that the distribution of the glide 
for V, = [a] is exactly parallel to that of V,, not 
in the forms of the perfect but in those of the 
imperfect. Indeed, for verbs with perfect V, = 
[a], all and only those that exhibit a [j] show an 
[i] in imperfect V,, and all and only the verbs 
whose glide is [w] present [u] in imperfect V,. 
Hence, the glide is predictable for all defective 
verbs on the basis of the imperfect value of V,. 
Distributionally, the glide thus obeys the same 
regularity as the derivation of the imperfect V, 
from its perfect input. 

The deletion approach makes the prediction 
that a given verb may not exhibit more than 
one glide throughout the conjugation: if the 
weak root is recorded in the lexicon under one 
entry, e.g. d-n-w, the /w/ may not be replaced 
by the other glide, e.g. /y/, in a particular inflec- 
tional form. Consider the forms of the verb 
d-n-w ‘to be close’ (perf. vowel a, imperf. vowel 
u) in Table 5. 


Table 5. Conjugation of the verb d-n-w ‘to be 





close’ 
Phonological Phonetic 
representation representation 
a. perf.act. danaw-tu danawtu 
sg. Ist 
perf. act. danaw-a dana 
du. 3rd m. 
b. perf. pass. duniw-a duniya 
sg. 3rd m. 
c. imperf. tu-dnaw-na tu-dnayna 
pass. pl. 
3rd. fem. 
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If the lexical representation of this verb is 
d-n-w, [j] appearing in (sb) and (5c) begs the 
question. Whatever the nature of the glide in 
the phonological representation, the sequence 
[iwa] will appear in a passive form as [ija], 
i.e. [dunija] instead of *[duniwa]. In other 
words, the perfect active form [danawtu] and 
the perfect passive form [duniya] are derived 
from the same root d-n-w. In case the odd [w] 
is adjacent to an [i], as in (5b), assimilation 
rules of the kind [/w/ > [j] /i__] are commonly 
invoked, for example by Ibn Ya%8 (Sarh al- 
Mufassal), Brame (1970), Kouloughli (1979), 
Bohas (1982), Guillaume (1982), and others. 

Chekayri and Scheer (1996) have established 
that the distribution of [w] and [j] among 
weak verbs is a function of V,. Table 6 shows 
underlying and surface forms of V, for every 
verbal class, as well as the glide that is observed 
on its righthand side. The underlying identity of 
V, for the root n-h-w (vowels a/a) may not be 
determined in the usual way because the guttural 
inhibits + apophony to the effect that no 
alternation in imperfect forms occurs. The glide 
[j], however, points to a lexical V, = ¢ for this 
verb, hence it would be of the daraba class. 

Clearly, as seen in Table 6, the distribution 
of [w] and [j] is a function of V,;: if the latter 
is subject to variation as in active forms, the 
glide also alternates. If, on the other hand, V, 
hosts the invariable passive marker [i] (perf.) 
or [a] (imperf., i.e. the result of an apophonic 
derivation on perf. [i]), the glide would be [y] at 
the phonetic level. 


Table 6. Underlying and surface forms of V, 
for each verb class and the accompanying 
glide 








Root pf V, imperf. Glide (G) 
d-n-G a u Ww 
r-m-G ¢ i y 
perf. act. s-r-G u u Ww 
n-h-G a a y 
r-d-G i a y 
d-n-G i a y 
r-m-G 1 a y 
perf. pass. s-r-G i a y 
n-h-G i a y 
r-d-G i a y 


GLIDE 


It could be argued that the invariable [y] 
in perfect passive forms is simply a copy of 
the passive [i]. However, in imperfect passive 
forms whose V, is [a], the invariable [y] would 
remain a mystery. If, on the other hand, it 
is assumed that in both cases the passive [i] 
is the derivational basis for apophonic glide 
appearance (and for the apophonic derivation of 
the imperf. pass. [a]), the invariable appearance 
of [y] is regular. Moreover, the following 
unifying generalizations can be made (Chekayri 
and Scheer 1996, 2003, forthcoming): 


i. All imperfect forms are derived from their 
corresponding perfects. 

ii. Perfect V, is the apophonic origin for both 
imperfect V, and glides. 


4. CONCLUSION 


In the preceding sections, generalizations have 
been established regarding the appearance of 
glides in the conjugation of defective verbs in 
Arabic forms. A very limited anomaly in the 
conjugational pattern is in fact the trace of a 
fundamental distinction in the Arabic verbal 
system that opposes verbs with V, = [a] on one 
side to those with V, = [i] and [u] on the other. 
This contrast has semantic, morphological, and 
phonological manifestations. 

Defective forms, too, demonstrate the split 
between verbs with V, = [a] and those showing 
[i] and [u] in V,. Indeed, verbs with V, = [a] 
lose the glide in most conjugations (perfect, 
imperfect, and imperative). The glides in verbs 
with V, = [i] or [u] that express involuntary 
actions, e.g. a quality, a defect, or a color, are 
analyzed as sound consonants, e.g. bawira/ 
yabwaru, gayidalyagyadu, wajilalyawjalu, wa- 
furalyawfuru. Thus, they are not defective at 
all. 

It has been shown that the distribution of [y] 
and [w] is predictable. That is, the glide appear- 
ing in some forms of a given verb is the output 
of a derivation originating in the lexical vowel. 
The nature of this derivation is apophonic in 
the sense of Guerssel and Lowenstamm (1996). 
Considering the predictability of the glide from 
the lexical vowel, i.e. V,, one may ask questions 
about the structure of weak roots: Are they 
triradicals or biradicals underlyingly (> biradi- 
calism)? If the appearance and absence of glides 
is predictable, why are weak forms considered 
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to be triradical and not biradical? (see also > 
weak verbs) 
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ABDELLAH CHEKAyri (Al Akhawayn University) 


Glottal Stope > Hamza 


Government 


Government is a concept in Arabic grammati- 
cal theory, both traditional and modern, with 
a long history. For instance, Wright (1974:3. 
I.A.3, B.2) discusses functions of the cases 
under the rubric of verbal and nominal gover- 
nance. The medieval Arab grammarians des- 
ignated it by the terms imal and > ‘amal, 
together with the corollary role assignments 
‘amil ‘governor [operator] and ma‘mul ‘gov- 
erned [operand] (Farghal 1986:7; Gaballa 
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1986:24; Haq 1998:61-63). In both traditions, 
the word designates the relationship holding 
between a verb or, secondarily, a preposition, 
and its argument(s); the verb (or preposition) 
is the ‘amil, and its argument, typically a noun 
phrase (NP), is ma‘mul. Example (1) illustrates 
this relationship (Farghal 1986:8). 


(1) kataba d-dars-a fi 
wrote-3ms_the-lesson-Acc in 
l-bayt-i l-walad-u 


the-house-Gen the-boy-Nom 
‘The boy wrote the lesson in the house’ 


The verb kataba ‘he wrote’ governs both the 
subject NP al-waladu and the direct object ad- 
darsa, while the preposition ff governs its object 
al-bayti. The tradition assumes a VSO word 
order as basic, with government of subject and 
object proceeding on the basis of left-to-right 
linear order. The latter assumption is necessary 
in the presumed absence of a verb phrase (VP) 
constituent, as is found in the English gloss 
[wrote [the lesson][in the house]]. 

These informal characterizations of gover- 
nance are predecessors to its usage in generative 
grammar. Government is also a technical notion 
in government-binding (GB) theory (Chomsky 
1981). In GB theory, the grammar of a human 
language consists of a lexicon and a rule com- 
ponent, the latter consisting of phrase struc- 
ture and transformational subcomponents. The 
operation of the rule component is constrained 
by a modular array of subtheories belonging to 
Universal Grammar, each of which regulates 
some aspect of the form or interpretation of 
sentences: 


(i) — Case theory licenses the assignment of 
abstract Case and morphological case to 
nominal expressions; 

(ii) @-theory (> theta roles) determines the 

assignment of semantic roles such as Agent, 

Theme, Goal to NPs; 

— Binding theory regulates the assignment 

of indices to NPs to express referential 

(in)dependencies; 

Bounding theory limits movement to posi- 

tions that are no more than two ‘bounding 

nodes’ away from the position from which 
movement originates; 

(v) Control theory indicates which overt NP in 
a sentence may or must antecede the empty 
category PRO, the subject pronoun in non- 


(iii) 


(iv) 


GOVERNMENT 


finite clauses (John; intends [PRO; to go]); 

(vi) Government theory specifies the condi- 
tions under which one category governs 
another. 


Although itself one of the modules of GB 
theory, government functions as a unifying 
principle for the others. Thus, abstract Case 
and 0-roles are assigned to NPs by their V or P 
governors; binding relations between NPs are 
computed within their ‘governing category’, 
the minimal phrase or clause containing the rel- 
evant NPs and a governor; and control theory 
includes the PRO theorem, the requirement 
that PRO be ungoverned (Chomsky 1981:191). 
In later work, bounding theory was assimilated 
to the theory of government as a special case 
of a moved category crossing a phrasal node 
that disallows government across that node 
(Chomsky 1986b:28-31). The role of govern- 
ment in Case-assignment or checking and in 
0-role assignment is covered in other entries (> 
case theory; — theta roles); this entry therefore 
is devoted to its role in other grammatical con- 
structions and processes. It is first necessary to 
review some central features of the technical 
definition of government. 

Definitions of government are generally 
derived from the primitive relation of ‘c-com- 
mand’. A node a c-commands a node 8 if 
neither « nor B contains the other and the 
first branching node (in some formulations, 
the minimal maximal projection) dominat- 
ing o dominates B (Rinehart 1983; Chomsky 
1981:166, 1986a:162, 1986b:8). So defined, 
c-command is an asymmetric relation: « c-com- 
mands B but not conversely. As a more local 
relation, government is then defined as minimal 
and symmetrical c-command: « governs B only 
if @ c-commands B and conversely, and there 
is no y such that (i) «@ c-commands y and (ii) 
y c-commands £ (Farghal 1986:152). Defini- 
tions that restrict the government relation to 
categories contained in the same (minimal) 
maximal projection have the same effect, even 
when they omit any reference to c-command in 
the definition (Aoun and Sportiche 1983:214). 
These locality conditions on government, while 
necessary, are not sufficient because they allow 
phrases to govern heads as well as conversely. 
Thus, not only would the verbal head V of a 
verb phrase (VP) govern its NP complement, 
but the complement would also govern its 
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head. To avoid this, the choice of governors 
is limited substantively to the categories N 
(noun), V (verb), A (adjective), P (preposition), 
and I for inflection as the functional head of IP 
(Inflection Phrase), the endocentric reanalysis 
of a root clause (Chomsky 1986b:3). 

Government is distinguished from ‘proper 
government’, a narrower relation that divides 
into two types. ‘Head-government’ holds be- 
tween the head of a phrase and its complement; 
for example, in the VP [[y hit] [np the ball]], the 
V hit head-governs its NP complement the ball. 
‘Antecedent-government’ is a relation of coin- 
dexing that holds between a moved category 
and its ‘trace’, a copy of the moved category 
left behind at the movement site, represented 
by ¢. For example, in the question Whom has 
Emily seen?, whom has moved out of the posi- 
tion following seen in the VP and antecedent 
governs the trace left in that position: whom, 
has [1p [np Emily] [vp [y seen] ti]]. Note that the 
trace t,is also head-governed by seen. The con- 
dition that traces must be properly governed is 
called the Empty Category Principle (ECP). The 
trace must not be separated from its anteced- 
ent by ‘too many’ maximal projections, certain 
of which can act as ‘barriers’ to government; 
otherwise, it will not be properly governed. In 
a similar vein, government is subject to a ‘Mini- 
mality Condition’ (Chomsky 1986b, Section 8): 
There can be no closer governor y of the same 
kind (head or antecedent) as a potential gover- 
nor @ intervening between o and its governee f 
(Rizzi 1990:7, 2003:90). 

We now turn to applications of government 
to Arabic, under three headings: (i) licensing of 
traces in subordinate clauses, (ii) licensing of pro 
in finite clauses, and (iii) minimality effects. 

Several researchers have investigated the pos- 
sibility of extraction of interrogative (WH-) 
arguments out of subordinate clauses in vari- 
eties of Arabic. As regulated by the Empty 
Category Principle, such movement exhibits an 
asymmetry between subject and object extrac- 
tion. Consider first the Standard Arabic exam- 
ple in (2) (Mohammad 1999:57). 


(2) man; gala I-walad-u 
who said the boy-Nom 
inna r-rajul-a rad t; 
that the man saw 


‘Who did the boy say that the man saw?’ 
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Man ‘who’ has been extracted from the sub- 
ordinate clause introduced by ’inna ‘that’, spe- 
cifically from direct object position. This is 
allowed because its trace is head-governed by 
the verb, satisfying the Empty Category Prin- 
ciple. The trace must be head-governed to sat- 
isfy the principle because inna is a barrier for 
antecedent-government by man. 

A more complex pair of examples is (3), 
adapted from Farghal (1993:106—107), in which 
a trace has been added to (3b). 


(3) a. mada; danna xalid-un -an 
what thought Khalid-Nom that 
gatal-a_ I-walad-u tt 
killed — the-boy-Nom 
‘What did Khalid think that the boy 
killed?’ 

b. “mada; danna_ xdlid-un -an 
what thought Khalid-Nom _ that 
gatal-a-hu,; l-walad-u t; 
killed-him the-boy-Nom 


‘What did Khalid think that the boy 
killed [it]?’ 


The complementizer ’az here is called ‘lightened’ 
(muxaffafa) an by some scholars (Farghal 1986: 
181, n. 2; cf. Abdul-Ghany 1981:8—9). Like the 
subjunctive ’an, it selects VS word order; like 
’anna, it may select perfective aspect (Cantarino 
1975:III.107). Example (3a) is a grammatical 
extraction of the interrogative mada ‘what’ 
from the subordinate clause because, as direct 
object, the trace is head-governed by gatala. 
Example (3b) is ungrammatical. The reason 
might seem to be that it adds the resumptive 
pronoun -hzu to the subordinate clause, but this 
is in fact required in contexts such as (4) (Majdi 
I1990:146-147). 


(4) a. man; ta-dunnu [salim-an 
who 2ms-think Salim-Acc 
ra-a-hu; ti] 
saw-him 


‘Who(m) do you think Salim saw [him]?’ 


b. man; ta-dunnu Panna salim-an 
who} 2ms-think that Salim-Acc 
ra-a-hu; ti] 
saw-him 
‘Who(m) do you think that Salim saw 
[him]?? 
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The trace of man ‘who’ in (4) is again a direct 
object, which is presumably head-governed by 
the verbal complex ra’ahu in both sentences. 
This is so whether there is an overt complemen- 
tizer, as in (4b), or not, as in (4a); the occur- 
rence of the complementizer has no bearing 
on the head-government relationship between 
the verb and its complement. The trace is also 
antecedent-governed by the interrogative oper- 
ator in (4a), since there is no complementizer 
to serve as a barrier to government. Perhaps 
the difference in grammaticality between (3b) 
and (4b) lies in the fact that in the former, al- 
waladu intervenes between -hu and the trace, 
blocking a government relation between the 
clitic and the trace that licenses coindexing 
between them. No such blocking occurs in (4b), 
allowing the coindexing to proceed successfully 
there. Extraction of WH-objects is therefore 
licensed under head-government. 

By contrast, extraction of a WH-operator 
that functions as a subject produces sharply 
divergent results in the presence or absence of 
?anna (Majdi 1990:147): 


(5) a. man; ta-dunnu [t; ra@a 
who 2ms-think saw 
salim-an] 

Salim-Acc 
‘Who do you think saw Salim?’ 

b. *man, ta-dunnu Panna t; 
who 2ms-think that 
raa salim-an] 
saw Salim-Acc 


‘Who do you think that saw Salim?’ 


Example (5a) is grammatical because, in the 
absence of the complementizer, the trace is 
properly (head-) governed by the matrix verb 
danna as well as antecedent-governed by man, 
as in (4a). Example (5b) is ungrammatical 
because the trace is not properly governed. It is 
not head-governed because the complementizer 
intervenes between the matrix verb and the 
subject trace, blocking the government relation 
between them. It is not antecedent-governed 
for the same reason: ’anna is a barrier to 
antecedent-government as well as head-govern- 
ment and is, moreover, not itself a proper gov- 
ernor (Shlonsky 2000:340). There is, however, 
a repair strategy available, shown in (6), that 


GOVERNMENT 


uses the resumptive pronoun (Majdi 1990:148; 
cf. Farghal 1993:107). 


(6) man, ta-dunnu Panna-hu; 
who 2ms-think that-him 
raa salim-an] 
saw Salim-Acc 


‘Who do you think that [he] saw Salim?’ 


Since -hu is an overt pronoun, the Empty Cate- 
gory Principle does not apply, and the violation 
of it in (5b) is voided in (6). Why the embedded 
subject is an accusative clitic pronoun rather 
than the independent form huwa will be consid- 
ered under the rubric of minimality effects. 

The subject-object asymmetry with respect 
to extraction and the Empty Category Principle 
does not arise with the subjunctive complemen- 
tizer ’an (Majdi 1990:144-145). 


(7) a. man; tu-ridu -an 
who 2ms-want that 
ya-ktub-a t-taqrir-a t; 


3ms-write-Subj the-report-Acc 
‘Who do you want to write the report?’ 


b. mada tu-ridu -an 
what 2ms-want that 
ya-ktub-a t; salim-un 
3ms-write-Subj Salim-Nom 


‘What do you want Salim to write?’ 


Majdi argues that the underlying word order 
for Standard Arabic is VOS, hence the final 
(subject) trace in (7a) and the medial (object) 
trace in (7b). Under the VOS analysis, the VO 
sequence forms a VP constituent that excludes 
the subject (cf. Mohammad 1999, Chap. 2). 
Therefore, the direct object in each sentence, 
at-taqrira in (7a) and the trace of mada in 
(7b), is properly governed by the verb. Since 
the subject is external to the VP, it cannot be 
governed by the verb. Nor can it be antecedent- 
governed in (7a) by man, since ’an is a barrier 
to government. In (7b), salimun is governed 
by I(nflection), as its nominative case indicates 
(> case theory). For (7a), Majdi (1990:145) 
proposes that the subject man undergoes NP 
Preposing to adjoin to the verb in order to be 
head-governed by it. With the Empty Category 
Principle thus satisfied, the operator raises to 
the sentence-initial position it occupies in (7b). 
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‘Lightened’ ’an patterns with the subjunctive 
form in (7) against ’anna with respect to subject 
extraction (Fassi Fehri 1993:66; cf. Abdul- 
Ghany 1981:113). 


(8) a. ?ayy-u rijal-in, basib-ta 
which-Nom —_men-Gen __ thought- 
2ms 
-an t; ja-u 
that came-3mpl 
‘Which men did you think came?’ 
b. Payy-u rijal-in, basib-ta 
which-Nom —~—_men-Gen __ thought- 
2ms 
-anna t; ja-u 
that came-3mp 


‘Which men did you think came?’ 


Fassi Fehri speculates that the complementizer 
?an can host an adjacent trace because, unlike 
-anna, it is not a Case-assigner. This is plausible 
in view of the ungrammaticality of *ayy-u 
rijalin hasibta ’an-hum ja@u: the sentence is 
ungrammatical because -hum lacks (accusative) 
Case. But C(omplementizer) is not a member 
of the class of head-governors above, hence 
not a proper governor, so there should be an 
Empty Category Principle violation in (8a); in 
fact, ’an is a governor only when followed by a 
subjunctive (Cantarino 1975:III, 105). Should 
’an be admitted to the class of head-governors 
to accommodate this case, new problems arise: 
(i) the SV order assumed in (8) must be moti- 
vated in view of the VS order in (3); and (ii) 
assuming SV order entails that if ’an assigns 
subjunctive mood to the verb under govern- 
ment and strict adjacency (Aoun 1985:57), the 
intervening trace will block government and so 
mood assignment. 

An alternative analysis of (8) is suggested by 
Kenstowicz’s (1989) study of WH-extraction in 
two Arabic dialects, Levantine and Beni-Hasan. 
Kenstowicz (1989:263) proposes that Levan- 
tine Arabic is a partly null-subject language 
and Beni Hasan a fully null-subject language, 
on the basis of criteria devised for null subject 
Romance languages: (i) null subjects of finite 
clauses, (ii) extraction from the subject position 
of a that clause (i.e., absence of that-t effects), 
and (iii) free inversion of the subordinate clause 
subject. Both dialects exhibit the first property 
while Beni Hasan also exhibits the second in 
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(9a) and the third in (9c) as against (9b) (Ken- 
stowicz 1989:265-266). 


(9) a. wayy bint; farid gal innu 
which _ girl Farid said that 
t; iStarat allibas 
bought the-dress 
‘Which girl did Farid say bought the 
dress?’ 

b. farid gal innu — albint 
Farid said that _ the-girl 
iStarat allibas 
bought the-dress 


c. farid gal innu istarat albint allibas 
‘Farid said that the girl bought the 
dress’ 


Neither (ii) nor (iii) holds in Levantine Arabic 
(Kenstowicz 1989:264-265): 


(10) a. *ayy bint; farid kal innu 
which _ girl Farid said that 
tj iStarat alfustan 

bought  the-dress 


‘Which girl did Farid say that bought 
the dress?’ 


b. farid kal innu —_albint 
Farid said that  the-girl 
iStarat alfustan 
bought — the-dress 


c. *farid kal innu istarat albint alfustan 
‘Farid said that the girl bought the 
dress’ 


Following Rizzi (1982), Kenstowicz (1989: 
267) proposes that Beni Hasan permits subject 
extraction as in (9a) because inversion as in (9c) 
permits the subject to originate in a position in 
which it is head-governed by the verb, satisfy- 
ing the Empty Category Principle. This analysis 
extends straightforwardly to (8) if we allow 
that, by virtue of its not being a Case-assigner, 
’an requires inversion of the subject, so that its 
trace is postverbal and properly governed by 
j@u (cf. Plunkett 1993:237). Word order with 
overt subjects confirms this conjecture for both 
‘lightened’ ’an (cf. [3a]) and subjunctive ’an 
(Alsayed 1998:151[51)]): 


(11) arad-tu ’an —_-yu-Sddir-a xdlid-un 
wanted- that 3ms-leave- Khalid- 
Isg Subj Nom 


‘I wanted Khalid to leave’ 
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Applications of the Empty Category Principle 
to Arabic are more extensive than so far indi- 
cated. For discussion of subject relativization 
from complement clauses, see Alsayed (1998); 
for discussion of how the principle constrains 
operator movement at Logical Form in Iraqi 
Arabic, see Wahba (1991). 

The second application of government is 
the licensing of pro, the null subject of finite 
clauses in null-subject languages (Chomsky 
1982:77-78). Benmamoun (1995) endorses 
Rizzi’s proposal (1986, 1990:32) that empty 
categories are subject to two licensing condi- 
tions, parallel to the Empty Category Principle: 
‘identification’ by a local head with which 
the empty category agrees in its ®-features 
(person, gender, number), comparable to ante- 
cedent government, and ‘formal licensing’ by 
Case-assignment under government (Alsayed 
1998:28), comparable to head-government. 
Thematic pro is licensed by both identifica- 
tion and Case, while expletive pro is licensed 
only by Case. Benmamoun takes exception 
to Rizzi’s requirement that the same head- 
governor license and identify pro. Standard and 
Moroccan Arabic provide counterexamples to 
the requirement: 


lam ya-dxul-u (Standard 
Neg-Past 3-come-mp Arabic) 
‘They did not enter’ 


(12) pro 


(Moroccan 
Arabic) 


te-mSi 
3fs-go 


gad-a 
will-fsg 
‘She will go’ 


(13) pro 


In (12), the tense feature of the negative head 
lam assigns nominative Case to license pro, 
while agreement features to identify it are car- 
ried by the main verb. Similarly, in (13) only 
temsi carries the person feature that identifies 
the pronoun; the auxiliary gada, by hypothesis, 
occupies T(ense) (Inflection in earlier work) and 
assigns nominative Case for licensing (actually, 
under specifier-head agreement [> case theory] 
rather than government). The implication of the 
analysis is that the two forms of proper govern- 
ment sanctioned by the Empty Category Prin- 
ciple are as independent and as necessary as the 
licensing and identification conditions on pro. 
The final set of examples illustrate the Mini- 
mality Condition on government, the require- 
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ment that there be no closer governor between 
a governor and putative governee. Recall the 
question of why pronominal subjects in ’anna 
clauses must be accusative clitics rather than 
independent pronouns. Licensing the latter 
would require government by I(nflection, head 
of Inflection Phrase) to assign nominative Case. 
LeTourneau (1993) argues that ?anna is a closer 
governor under Minimality than I(nflection) 
because although the clitic originates in subject 
position (the specifier of IP) at D-structure (and 
later incorporates into C), it is still external 
to the P projection headed by I. Since ’anna is 
the closer governor and is an accusative Case- 
assigner (cf. [6]), the subject receives accusa- 
tive Case and surfaces as a clitic (LeTourneau 
1993:263-266). 

Harbert and Bahloul (2002:51) defend a 
partial government analysis of cases of “first 
conjunct agreement” in Standard Arabic VS 
sentences with conjoined subjects: 


(14) a. [p[;xaraj-at] [op [al-bint-u] 
left-3 fs the-girl-Nom 
[gle wal [al-walad-u]]]] 
and the-boy-Nom 


‘The girl and the boy left’ 
b. [p [:xaraj] Lop [al-walad-u] 


left-3ms the-boy-Nom 
IG lwa | [al-bint-u]]]] 
and the-girl-Nom 


‘The boy and the girl left’ 


Why do gender and number agreement hold 
only between the verb and the first conjunct of 
the compound subject? In agreement with Aoun 
a.o. (1994) and others, Harbert and Bahloul 
assume that coordinate structures conform 
to the X-bar schema, with the first conjunct 
in the specifier of Conjunction Phrase (CjP) 
and the second as the complement of the con- 
junction, which heads the phrase. I(nflection) 
is a minimality governor for CjP, there being 
no closer c-commanding head to govern the 
phrase, and so governs its specifier as well 
(Chomsky 1986b:11). The latter government 
relation permits agreement between I and the 
first conjunct (al-bintu or al-waladu), yielding 
gender agreement between the verb and the 
NP. No agreement holds between the verb and 
the second conjunct because the latter is in the 
domain of a more local head, Cj. 
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Mark S. LETouRNEAU (Weber State University) 


Government and Binding > Binding 


Grammatical Tradition: Approach 


I. SOURCES AND HISTORICAL 
OVERVIEW 


Throughout its historical development (> 
grammatical tradition: history), the Arabic 
grammatical tradition’s approach to language 
and language description was founded on a 
remarkably self-consistent set of general prin- 
ciples (of axioms, so to speak) defining its 
object, its aims, and its methods. These prin- 
ciples, however, were not explicitly and sys- 
tematically set forth by the first generations 
of grammarians, who usually took them for 
granted, or referred to them casually when 
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and insofar as they were relevant to the dis- 
cussion of a specific question or piece of data. 
This situation changed rather drastically in 
the 4th/roth century, when the diffusion of 
the Greek philosophical and scientific heritage, 
and mostly logic, presented grammarians with 
new questions and challenges (Versteegh 2000; 
Bohas a.o. 1990:8-14). Seen from the gram- 
marians’ point of view, the debate revolved 
around two main issues, the status of grammar 
as an autonomous science, and the specificity 
of its object, the ‘speech of the Arabs’ (kalam 
al-‘Arab). These issues figure prominently in 
az-Zajjaji’s (d. ca. 340/950) *Idab (Versteegh 
1995) and Ibn Jinni’s (d. 392/1002) Xasdis 
(Guillaume 2000), which treat a wide range of 
epistemological and methodological questions 
in an attempt to demonstrate that grammar was 
not a mere utilitarian discipline (as most logi- 
cians claimed) but rather an authentic specu- 
lative science, offering deep insights into the 
nature of language. The same preoccupation 
with clarifying the foundations of grammati- 
cal theory and with finding new, more explicit 
ways to formulate it is also perceptible in Ibn 
as-Sarraj’s (d. 316/928) °Usil, a descriptive 
trea-tise following an entirely new and system- 
atic order of exposition where the place of each 
category is defined by its position within the 
conceptual organization of the theory. With 
some readjustments, this order was gradually 
adopted by later grammarians and became the 
canonical mode of exposition for grammatical 
treatises. By the end of the 4th/roth century, this 
process of ‘standardization’ (Owens 1990) of 
grammatical doctrine had practically achieved 
its ends, and no major evolution occurred in 
subsequent centuries. In the 6th/r2th century, 
though, the jurist and grammarian Ibn al- 
’Anbari (d. 577/1181) endeavored to launch a 
new grammatical discipline, ’usal an-nahbw, on 
the model of the usual al-figh. He composed 
two short treatises on this subject, the Luma‘, 
mainly devoted to problems relative to the 
transmission of linguistic data and to gram- 
matical reasoning (giyds), and the Igrab, about 
the methodology of grammatical disputation. 
This attempt, how-ever, did not really succeed; 
Ibn al-Anbari had very few followers, the most 
notable being as-Suyuti (d. 911/1505), whose 
Iqtirab follows rather closely the Luma‘ and 
indeed quotes extensively from it, as well as 
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from a number of other texts, among them az- 
Zajjaji’s [dab and Ibn Jinni’s Xas@is. 


2. THE OBJECT LANGUAGE: KALAM 
AL-° ARAB 


The most common expression used by Arabic 
grammarians to refer to their object is kalam 
al-‘Arab ‘the speech of the Arabs’, by which 
they meant the linguistic usage of the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the Arabian Peninsula, as 
opposed to the new, reputedly ‘degraded’ vari- 
ety of Arabic that had evolved in the conquered 
provinces soon after the first great expansion 
of Islam (Versteegh 1997:93-113). Although 
the expression kalam al-‘Arab seems to refer 
to the living usage of the Bedouin Arabs, it 
should be taken in the restrictive sense of 
the literary variety of Arabic reflected in the 
Quran and the ancient poetry, which is gener- 
ally considered by contemporary Arabic lin- 
guists as clearly different from the language 
that was used in everyday communication in 
pre-Islamic Arabia (Zwettler 1978; Versteegh 
1997:46-51). This distinction, however, was 
never acknowledged by the Arabic grammar- 
ians (or indeed by Classical Arabic culture as 
a whole), who, on the contrary, insisted on the 
fundamental unity of kalam al-‘Arab. In their 
view, the Arabs’ mastery of their language was 
innate, in the sense that it was not acquired 
through an explicit, conscious process of learn- 
ing, and came from their ‘natural genius’ (tab‘). 
Thus, the most primitive and unsophisticated 
Bedouin were believed not only to be able 
to express themselves in the purest and most 
elegant kind of Arabic but also to distinguish 
with total accuracy between correct and incor- 
rect forms or constructions, so that they had 
to be considered as infallible authorities on 
language matters. Actually, while early gram- 
marians and philologists frequently referred to 
the living usage of Bedouin Arabs (in the case 
of Sibawayhi, see Levin 1994) and used them 
as informants or even (reportedly at least) as 
arbiters in controversies about the acceptability 
of a given piece of data (see, however, Talmon 
1986), it should be kept in mind that these 
‘native speakers’ were probably poets or trans- 
mitters of ancient poetry. In any case, this prac- 
tice soon dwindled away, the reason given 
being that even the desert-dwelling Arabs had 
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lost their infallible linguistic intuition owing to 
their frequent contact with the ‘corrupt’ speech 
of the sedentary populations. 

By the end of the 3rd/oth century, kalam al- 
‘Arab had come to denote in effect a virtually 
closed set of transmitted textual data, consist- 
ing mainly in quotations from the Quran 
(in all its canonical variants, gird at), from 
ancient poetry (i.e. prior to the 1308/7508 and 
composed by poets born and raised in the 
desert), and, in a much lesser measure, of old 
Bedouin proverbs and sayings. These ‘primary’ 
data, however, usually play a specific part 
in grammatical texts, namely to attest that a 
given form or construction does exist in the 
kalam al-‘Arab, which normally implies that 
it is somehow deviant from the most common 
usage, or difficult to analyze in terms of the 
basic grammatical rules. This function appears 
quite clearly in the technical term used for 
poetic quotations referred to in grammatical 
texts, Sawahid (sg. Sahid, ‘witness’). On the 
other hand, in order to illustrate and discuss 
more common facts (or, conversely, purely 
hypothetical ones, such as could not be directly 
attested in actual usage; see Baalbaki 2003), 
the grammarians had recourse to artificially 
constructed examples (Fournier a.o. 2006). No 
less than the transmitted data, which knew very 
few additions after the 3rd/9th century, the 
‘technical’ examples show a remarkable per- 
manence throughout the history of grammar, 
which tended to lend them practically the same 
degree of authority. 

It should be noted that the variety of Arabic 
described by the grammatical tradition, with its 
heavy reliance on ancient poetry and Quranic 
variants, offered a high degree of variability 
and heterogeneity, and exhibited a large quan- 
tity of archaisms, poetic license, and generally 
deviant forms and constructions that did not 
fall easily within the system of rules devised 
by the grammarians on the basis of the most 
common usage. These data, however, could 
not be simply rejected as irrelevant or agram- 
matical (although some exceptions occur, see 
Baalbaki 1985 and Guillaume 2006), since 
they were attested in the kalam al-‘Arab. The 
technical solution to this problem consisted in 
dividing linguistic facts into ‘regular’ (muttarid, 
qiyasi) and ‘irregular’ (Sddd) ones, the principle 
being that irregular facts could not be used as 
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counterexamples to rules built on well-attested 
regularities, nor could any valid generalization 
be built on them (Bohas a.o. 1990:17-20). 
Of course, grammarians did not always agree 
on which facts were regular and which were 
not, but they had at least a practical way 
to neutralize marginal pieces of data. But, at 
another level, these deviant and irregular facts 
played a crucial part in the theory. Arabic 
grammarians had a very strong sense that the 
kalam al-‘Arab formed a totally coherent and 
harmonious system in which every detail had 
its place and its reason for being (see below, 
Sec. 3). In consequence, they felt that even the 
most irregular and apparently aberrant facts 
could, and should, be accounted for by the 
theory; this was usually done by demonstrating 
that the apparent irregularity could be explained 
in terms of a deeper structural principle that 
had prevented the normal application of a rule 
or, conversely, had caused its application out of 
its normal context (see examples in Bohas a.o. 
1990:17-20; and Guillaume 2006). This tech- 
nique, known as ta‘/il (Suleiman 1999), came 
to play a larger and larger part in grammatical 
texts from the 4th/roth century onward, as the 
gradual standardization of the theory left few 
other possibilities for grammarians to display 
both their deep knowledge of the ‘speech of 
the Arabs’ and their technical mastery of the 
theory’s potentialities. Their efforts, although 
usually demonstrating a remarkable degree of 
ingenuity and subtlety and sometimes bringing 
to light some interesting properties of Arabic 
(notably the case with Ibn Jinni’s Xas@’is), very 
often strike one as purely academic displays of 
a somewhat gratuitous dialectic skill. 


3. THE AIMS OF GRAMMAR 


According to a widespread tradition, grammar 
was first ‘invented’ by Abia I-Aswad ad-Dwali 
(d. 69/688?) in an attempt to correct the ‘cor- 
ruption of speech’ that appeared among the 
descendants of the Arab conquerors after the 
first expansion of Islam in the second half of 
the rst/7th century. Although this account is 
most certainly legendary (Talmon 1985), it 
is consistent with a claim grammarians never 
ceased to make, that the basic purpose of their 
discipline was to teach the rules of correct 
linguistic usage and enable learners to avoid 
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solecisms (labn), notably in the recitation of 
the Ouran; indeed, grammar was regarded 
as a propaedeutical science, whose mastery 
was a prerequisite to any kind of intellectual 
career. But, at the same time, it has often 
been remarked that even the earliest gram- 
matical treatises, such as Sibawayhi’s Kitab, 
al-Farra”s Ma‘ani (which is actually a gram- 
matical commentary on difficult passages of the 
Ouran; see Kinberg 1996) or al-Mubarrad’s 
Muqtadab, could hardly be used as teaching 
grammars, and were certainly never meant for 
that purpose. On the other hand, a number 
of short treatises addressed to beginners were 
written roughly during the same period, such as 
the Mugaddima, attributed to Xalaf al’-Ahmar 
(d. 180/796), which was probably composed 
in the late 2nd/8th or the early 3rd/oth century 
(Talmon 1990), and some others, written be- 
tween the 3rd/gth and the 7th/13th century. 
By and large, however, pedagogical attain- 
ability does not appear to have been the pri- 
mary objective of the overwhelming majority 
of the Arabic grammarians (Baalbaki 2005). 
Instead, their main preoccupations seem to 
have been preserving and recording the ‘linguis- 
tic heritage’ of old Arabia, in all its richness and 
intricacy (hence the dominant role played, in 
treatises such as the Kitab or the Muqtadab, by 
rare and archaic facts); and devising a coherent 
and comprehensive theory in which the most 
minute and the most deviant examples out 
of a huge mass of data could find their place 
and be accounted for. That such an objective 
went beyond a merely utilitarian conception of 
grammar was explicitly acknowledged by many 
grammarians, especially in the 4th/roth cen- 
tury. Indeed, they were eager to establish that 
there was more to their discipline than a mere 
set of prescriptive rules, and they insisted that, 
at a higher level, grammar was able not only 
to describe linguistic facts but also to explain 
them, and, by so doing, to reveal the deep hid- 
den harmony and ‘wisdom’ (bikma) that, in 
their eyes, uniquely characterized the Arabic 
language. Perhaps the most perceptive expres- 
sion of this idea is to be found in a well-known 
chapter of Ibn Jinni’s Xasa@’is (I, 48-96), where 
he claims that the grammarians’ explanations 
(‘lal, sg. > ‘illa) are closer to those of the 
speculative theologians (mutakallimiun) than to 
those of the jurists (fugaha’). According to Ibn 
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Jinni, the fugaha@’ limit themselves to normative 
statements based on the Revelation and are not 
supposed to delve into the deep motivations of 
those statements, while the mutakallimun, in 
their attempt to vindicate the revealed truths 
on rational grounds, must necessarily rely on 
common sense, whether perceptual or rational. 
In the same way, the grammarians, or more 
exactly ‘the most clever and competent ones’, 
are able not only to formulate adequate rules 
describing the correct usage but also to justify 
these rules. Ibn Jinni exemplifies this claim by 
showing that all morphophonological processes 
in Arabic ultimately rely on the immediate sen- 
sory perception that some sounds or sequences 
of sounds are ‘heavier’ or ‘lighter’ than others 
(ie. that their pronunciation entails a greater or 
smaller expenditure of energy for the speaker; 
see Bohas 1981; Bohas a.o. 1990:80-92). More- 
over, the way in which morphological rules 
apply or, in some cases, do not apply, is, 
according to him, governed by a general con- 
straint optimizing the ratio between the quan- 
tity of energy necessary to produce a given 
form and the amount of meaning it conveys. 
For instance, the scheme ful (CuCiC), which is 
‘heavy’, is never used for nouns but only for the 
passive of verbs in the perfect tense, since verbs, 
which express both a process and a time, are 
‘heavier’ than nouns. According to Ibn Jinni, 
this correspondence between sound and mean- 
ing is only one example among many of the per- 
fect harmony and equilibrium that pervades the 
kalam al-‘Arab and shows its superiority over 
other idioms. Just as Ibn Xaldin (d. 757/13 56) 
would do several centuries later, he explains 
this unique characteristic by the ‘innate genius’ 
of the native Arabs, whose natural keenness of 
perception and sense of harmony have not yet 
been spoiled by the sophistication of civilized 
life. An alternative explanation (also sporadi- 
cally referred to by Ibn Jinni, e.g. Xasa@is I, 
40-48), more commonly found within the tra- 
dition, involves the myth of the ‘institution of 
language’ (> wad‘ al-luga): while grammarians 
and theologians were divided as to the question 
of the human or divine origin of the language 
(see Weiss 1974; Loucel 1963-1964), and while 
most of them concluded on a suspension of 
judgment between the two hypotheses, they 
all agreed on the fact that the kalam al-‘Arab 
had been instituted, once and for all, by one or 
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several beings of superior forethought and wis- 
dom, who had planned it even to its minutest 
details (e.g. Zajjaji, Idab 55-56; and Versteegh 
1995:89, 94). Consequently, the highest aim of 
grammar should be the reconstruction of the 
hidden ‘intentions of the founder of the lan- 
guage’ (agrdd wadi‘ al-luga), whose ‘wisdom’ 
could be discovered not only in general rules 
and regular facts but also in the most recondite 
and apparently deviant pieces of data. 


4. GRAMMATICAL EXPLANATION 


This conception of the kalam al-‘Arab as form- 
ing a perfectly coherent and harmonious system 
is reflected in the explanatory method followed 
by the grammarians. Although it can be applied 
in many different ways according to the facts 
or classes of facts under examination and to 
the specific point the grammarian wants to 
make, it relies on a rather simple conceptual 
pattern. The basic idea is that the properties 
and behavior of an entity (be it an individual 
fact, a class of facts, or an abstract category) 
are defined by its position within the general 
system of the language and, conversely, that 
entities occupying identical or similar positions 
tend to exhibit identical or similar properties 
(Bohas a.o. 1990:22-26). It follows that each 
major category is associated with a set of prop- 
erties or kind of behavior that is considered 
to be ‘normal’ or, as we would say nowa- 
days, ‘prototypical’. It is, for instance, ‘normal’ 
for a noun to have a three-case declension 
(> i‘rab), or for a verb to be conjugated. Yet, 
when an entity departs from the prototypi- 
cal behavior of the category it belongs to (for 
instance, in the case of indeclinable nouns 
and nonconjugated verbs), an explanation is 
required. Usually, this explanation consists in 
showing that the element or elements under 
consideration occupy a marginal position with- 
in their category and as such do not enjoy 
the full privileges associated with more proto- 
typical members (most indeclinable nouns and 
nonconjugated verbs are actually highly gram- 
maticalized morphemes, which have much in 
common with particles). One of the most com- 
mon terms used by Arabic grammarians to refer 
to the prototypical behavior of a category is > 
asl (lit. ‘roots and trunk [of a tree]’), as in the 
following quotation from az-Zajjaji (Idah 51), 
which perfectly embodies this kind of reasoning: 
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A thing [i.e. a category] can have a generally 
accepted prototypical behavior (as! mujtama‘ 
‘alay-hi), and then, some of its elements can depart 
from it because of a weakness [> “lla; it should 
be noted that this term also means ‘cause’ and 
‘explanation’] which affects them. 


This approach is explained and illustrated in 
a more detailed manner in another text of az- 
Zajjaji (’Idab 64-65; see Versteegh 1995:86-89; 
Bohas a.o0. 1990:25-26), where he distinguishes 
three different levels of grammatical ‘causes’ 
or ‘explanations’ (“illa). The first one is the 
‘didactic explanation’ (“lla ta‘limiyya), which 
is all but a statement of a general rule, such as 
saying that the assertive particle ?inna (> ?inna 
wa-axawatuha) governs the accusative in the 
topic of a nominal sentence and the nominative 
in its comment, for example in ’inna zayd-an 
q@im-un ‘verily, Zayd-acc [is] standing-Nom’. 
This ‘explanation’ simply represents what one 
has to know in order to use correctly this kind 
of particle. 

The second step, the ‘analogical explana- 
tion’ (“lla qiydsiyya), consists in explaining 
that ?inna governs the accusative because it 
‘resembles’ a verb. By the same token, the topic 
and the comment are ‘assimilated’, respectively, 
to the object and subject/agent of a verbal sen- 
tence: ?inna zaydan q@imun, then, is ‘similar’ 
to a sentence like daraba ‘amran zaydun ‘he 
hit ‘Amr, Zayd did’, where the object precedes 
the subject. This similarity, of course, is purely 
formal and only takes into account the nature 
and distribution of case endings. But it provides 
a first hypothesis about the position of ’inna in 
the general system of the language, as a kind of 
‘verb-like particle’. 

The third step, called by az-Zajjaji the ‘dialec- 
tic explanation’ (“illa jadaliyya), consists in test- 
ing this hypothesis, or more exactly in answering 
the possible objections against it. For instance, 
the relevance of the similarity between ?inna 
zaydan q@imun and daraba ‘amran zaydun can 
be challenged on the grounds that the latter does 
not exhibit the basic word order in a verbal 
sentence, which is Verb-Subject-Object. To put 
it differently, if ’imma had the same behavior 
as a verb, it should be expected to govern first 
the nominative and then the accusative, not 
the other way around. The canonical answer 
(referred to by Zajjaji, Idah 135) is that ?inna, 
being a particle, does not enjoy the same ‘versa- 
tility’ (tasarruf) as the verb, so that “all that is 
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permitted with a verb is not permitted with it”. 
In other terms, ’inna is only weakly related to the 
verb and as such cannot exhibit all its prototypi- 
cal properties, except one, namely the govern- 
ment of the accusative. One could be tempted, at 
this level, to compare the status of the ’inna-class 
particles with that of the kana-class of auxiliary 
verbs (> kdna wa-axawatuha). Like the former, 
the latter can only affect a nominal sentence, 
governing the nominative in the topic and the 
accusative in the comment (i.e. the reverse of 
inna), as in kana zaydun q@iman ‘Zayd was 
standing’. Consequently, kana is analyzed as 
being less ‘verb-like’ than ‘normal’, prototypi- 
cal verbs, which express both a process (badat) 
and a time (zaman). On the other hand, since 
they do express a time and have a full conju- 
gation, they are more markedly ‘verbal’ than 
inna, which explains why they govern the 
nominative and the accusative exactly asthe 
verb does. Moreover, kdna sentences admit 
the moving of the element governed in the 
accusative (corresponding to the complement 
of the verbal sentence) before the element in 
the nominative (corresponding to the subject/ 
agent), which is impossible with ’izna sen-tences: 
kana q@iman zaydun ‘he was standing, Zayd 
was’ is possible just as daraba ‘amran zay- 
dun, while *’inna q@iman zaydun is completely 
ungrammatical. 

As should by now be clear, explaining a fact 
in this framework usually consists in relating 
it to another, supposedly more basic or pro- 
totypical one. The closer this relation is, the 
more properties the fact under discussion will 
have in common with its prototype. Moreover, 
the nature of this prototype can vary according 
to the property under discussion: for example, 
while the distribution of case markers in ’inna 
and kana sentences is explained by their formal 
affinity to the verbal sentence, they can also be 
analyzed as variants of a basic nominal sentence 
(e.g. zaydun q@imun ‘Zayd is standing’), since 
they exhibit the same topic/comment structure. 
In some domains of morphophonology (tasrif), 
however, a variant of this approach can be 
observed, notably in the treatment of > ‘weak’ 
verbs (i.e. those whose triconsonantal root con- 
tains a glide). In this case, the explanation con- 
sists in reconstructing an underlying form (as!) 
and then identifying the phonological processes 
that have affected it in order to bring forth 
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the surface form. For instance, gdla /qa''la/ 
‘he said’ is analyzed as derived from /qawala/ 
through a general rule predicting that waw 
and yd’ are changed into an 7alif when they 
are preceded by an a and followed by a vowel 
(Bohas and Guillaume 1984:375-467; Akesson 
2001:282-296). 

In any case, this approach basically relies 
on the idea that grammatical categories and 
concepts are organized hierarchically. This con- 
ception, already present in an incipient form in 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab (Baalbaki 1979), is reflected 
in a more systematic way in the organization 
of the later grammatical treatises, where the 
order of exposition is intended to represent, in 
a wholly transparent and predictable way, the 
conceptual hierarchy of the theory. The basic 
principles of this method were first developed 
and implemented in the early 4th/roth century 
by Ibn as-Sarraj in his "Us#l and, with some 
minor readjustments and variants, became the 
generally accepted norm for all later grammati- 
cal treatises. They are usually divided into three 
main parts, devoted respectively to the noun, 
the verb, and the particle. This is the order of 
treatment that is always maintained; it is justi- 
fied by the fact that the noun, which signifies 
only its meaning, is in a way a more prototypi- 
cal part of speech than the verb, which signifies 
both its meaning (i.e. the process) and a time 
past, present, or future, while the particle, 
which can only signify when it is associated to 
something else (a noun, a verb, or a sentence) 
is less prototypical than the other two. In the 
first section, the declinable nouns are dealt 
with before the indeclinable ones, as declension 
(i‘rab) is a prototypical property of the noun. 
The nouns governed in the nominative have 
precedence because they belong to the predica- 
tive core of the sentence, while those governed 
in the accusative and the genitive do not, so 
that they come later. This method offered many 
obvious advantages, among them the fact that 
it could be used in any kind of grammatical 
writing, from the basic compendium to the 
most exhaustive and theoretically ambitious 
treaty. At the same time, it led to an increasing 
degree of standardization and predictability of 
the theory, which ultimately caused the decline 
of this method after the 8th/14th century. 
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5. CRITICISM OF THE STANDARD 
APPROACH WITHIN THE 
GRAMMATICAL TRADITION 


Some aspects of the approach theorized by the 
4th/toth century grammarians were criticized 
by a number of later scholars. The most radical 
was certainly Ibn Mada’ (d. 606/1208), who 
vehemently rejected some of the basic concepts 
of the canonical doctrine, notably the theory 
of government (> ‘amal) and reproached the 
grammarians for their overindulgence in far- 
fetched explanations and fruitless speculation 
(Suleiman 1999:145-164). Although his critic- 
ism often agrees with common sense, it is 
mostly negative, and his Radd ‘ala n-nuhdat 
‘Refutation of the grammarians’ sounds more 
like the work of a religious polemist than of a 
reformist grammarian. In a much less polem- 
ical vein, as-Suhayli (d. 581/1192), another 
Andalusian scholar, offers in his Nat@ij an 
original and interesting attempt at simplifying 
the canonical theory (Baalbaki 1999), leav- 
ing alone many traditional issues of purely 
academic interest. But perhaps the most far- 
reaching endeavor to reform grammar, and 
indeed to found a new approach to language, 
is represented by al-Jurjani’s Dal@il. Strongly 
criticizing the grammarians for their narrowly 
formalistic outlook and deriding their taste for 
‘abstruse questions’ and their hazardous specu- 
lations on the ‘intentions of the founder of 
language’ (Dal@il 30-36), he reproaches their 
lack of interest in the semantic aspect of the 
concepts and categories they use (Kouloughli 
1985; Bohas a.o. 1990:116-117). 

Although some of al-Jurjani’s ideas found 
their way into the canonical doctrine, if rather 
superficially and imperfectly, and influenced 
later grammarians such as az-ZamaxSari (d. 
539/1143) and al-Astarabadi (d. 686/1288), 
these attempts, by and large, remained isolated 
and had few, if any, consequences for the 
evolution of grammar. Moreover, they never 
challenged some of the basic attitudes under- 
lying the tradition’s approach to language, 
notably its claim of the uniqueness and supe- 
riority of the kalam al-‘Arab, which is perhaps 
the tradition’s major limitation. The effects 
of the approach of the grammarians were two- 
fold: they were not interested in other lan- 
guages than Arabic, and they were unable to 
take into account historical change in the only 
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language they were interested in, Arabic. It is 
remarkable that, although many Arabic gram- 
marians knew several languages (not a few 
were indeed non-native Arabic speakers), and 
although Arabic grammar served as a model to 
describe several languages (notably Hebrew), 
references to other languages or to other vari- 
eties of Arabic than the kalam al-‘Arab are 
practically nonexistent in the whole corpus 
of Arabic grammatical texts, extensive as it is. 
But then, this exclusive interest in the pecu- 
liarities of a single language, at the expense 
of its most universal traits, is perhaps a com- 
mon characteristic of independent grammatical 
traditions. 
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Grammatical Tradition: History 


Arabic is unique among languages as the cho- 
sen medium of divine communication in a 
direct, complete revelation exclusively to a 
single prophet. That revelation has been pre- 
served to this day in the document known as 
the Ouran. 

The special character of Arabic did not dis- 
courage Muslims from exploring the language 
as a purely human vehicle, and they were easily 
able to separate the celestial from the sublunar 
Arabic to describe and analyze the language 
spoken in this world: for them Adam was cer- 
tainly the first created person to speak Arabic 
in heaven, but on earth he spoke Syriac, and 
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Arabic was just one of many earthly languages 
that evolved naturally. These two kinds of 
Arabic were then recombined in the person of 
Muhammad, whose mother tongue was mirac- 
ulously identical with the language of God and 
Adam before the Fall. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that almost 
every branch of Muslim scholarship involves 
some aspect of language, from Quranic textual 
criticism and exegesis, theology, logic, jurispru- 
dence, and legal semantics to the specifically 
linguistic sciences of rhetoric, poetics, syntax, 
phonology, morphology, and lexicography. 

Of these areas of study, only syntax will be 
dealt with here in detail. Articulatory phonet- 
ics was highly developed in the Middle Ages 
(though not enough to constitute an indepen- 
dent discipline as in the modern “ilm al-aswat 
‘the science of sounds’) and served the dual 
purpose of ensuring correct pronunciation in 
Quranic recitation and accounting phonologi- 
cally for numerous morphological processes. 
Morphology itself became a specialized field 
of study by the 3rd/oth century as “lm as-sarf 
lit. ‘the science of the way [forms of words] 
circulate’. Morphology can fairly claim to have 
identified every known word pattern in the 
entire Arabic vocabulary (> sarf). This vocab- 
ulary was in turn the object of lexicography, 
“ilm al-luga ‘the science of [spoken, specifically 
idiomatic] language’ (— lexicography: Clas- 
sical Arabic). Its data being purely empirical, 
lexicography allied itself methodologically with 
the science of Hadit, so vocabulary items were 
collected and authenticated in the same way as 
the sayings of the Prophet, by observation and 
memorization, relying for their evidential value 
on the probity of the individuals in the chain of 
transmission. 

Syntax, being the study of the arrangement 
of the elements of verbal communication, nor- 
mally in the form of statements, offers much 
more scope for theoretical explorations than 
phonology or morphology, and it touches the 
central preoccupations of all the text-based 
religious sciences. Theologically, the nature of 
God’s speech, kalam Allah, and its relation- 
ship to the physical text of the Quran were 
contentious issues, as was the problem of the 
origins of human language per se. Legal theory 
could not begin without first agreeing on the 
way meaning is expressed, both by God and 
His addressees, and how laws are derived from 
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what God says to us in His xitab ‘allocution’. 
And, as we shall see, philosophers and logicians 
came into conflict with grammarians over the 
universality of logic against the specificity of 
the Islamic/Arabic revelation. 

The grammatical tradition, therefore, is part 
of a larger development in which grammar 
marched in step with the other sciences to 
construct a doctrinal system in which every 
discipline had a complementary and mutu- 
ally supportive role. Unlike modern theoretical 
linguistics, which aims, rightly or wrongly, to 
be context-free, Arabic grammar, even at its 
highest level of abstraction, must always justify 
itself by its relevance to Islamic beliefs. 

Seven phases are used as reference points 
herein, without implying that the grammar- 
ians consciously located themselves at any par- 
ticular point in the series, although many did: 
(1) primitive grammar, (2) the first systematic 
grammar, (3) the beginnings of pedagogy, (4) 
the evolution of a general theory, (5) the assimi- 
lation of grammar and law, (6) the elaboration 
of scholastic grammar, and (7) grammar since 


the Middle Ages. 
rt. PRIMITIVE GRAMMAR 


In the decades after the death of the Prophet in 
11/632, the immediate concern was to preserve 
the record of the revelation, which was threat- 
ened with loss and corruption as Muhammad’s 
surviving contemporaries died off. There was 
no single authorized text of the Our’dn, and 
all efforts went into stabilizing the earliest ver- 
sions, at first memorized and only later written 
down, during which the archaic and ambiguous 
orthography was enhanced by the addition of 
diacritical points and vowel markers. This was 
completed by about the middle of the 2nd/8th 
century, the same time in which the first exeget- 
ical works were written and, not unrelated, the 
first collections of pre-Islamic poetry were made 
in the search for the semantic bedrock of the 
Arab(ic) revelation. The undertaking presumes 
some awareness of linguistic entities, and there 
can be no doubt that a number of important 
grammatical terms came into use in this period, 
largely taxonomic, such as > haraka ‘vowel’, 
> sifa ‘adjective’, and waqf ‘pausing’, as well 
as general notions of number, case, and gender. 
But research by Versteegh (1993) has shown 
that there was virtually no scientific analysis or 
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processing during this stage, simply an honest 
and diligent compilation of data. 


2. THE FIRST SYSTEMATIC 
GRAMMAR 


With the arrival of Stbawayhi in Basra in the 
middle of the 2nd/8th century, the picture 
changed. Sibawayhi was attracted to Basra 
by the presence there of circles of scholars 
engaged in relatively advanced discussions of 
language, law, and creed, among them al-Xalil 
ibn "Ahmad, the genius of his era. It was he 
who definitively revised the vowel markers of 
the Quran, formalized the metrical system, and 
initiated the ordered collection of vocabulary in 
the first Arabic dictionary, and it was his vast 
personal corpus of linguistic data that was the 
main source for Stbawayhi, who became his 
devoted pupil. 

But al-Xalil did not create a science of gram- 
mar: this was Sibawayhi’s achievement after his 
association with al-Xalil and other like-minded 
intellectuals, several of whom are named in the 
Kitab ‘Book’, as Sibawayhi’s untitled treatise 
came to be known after his death. 

The Kitab is a massive exercise of induc- 
tion based on the data supplied mostly by 
Sibawayhi’s scholarly informants but also by 
a number of Bedouin native speakers. The 
result is a near-exhaustive description of Arabic 
within a coherent theoretical framework that 
treats language as a form of behavior. Speech 
(> kalam ‘talking’) is categorized into about 
80 linguistic acts, e.g. > ibtidd ‘starting [an 
utterance]’, tatniya ‘making dual’, nafy ‘negat- 
ing’, wasf ‘describing [adjectivally]’, istifham 
‘asking a question’. These are all subjected to 
the same ethical criteria as legal acts, hence 
an utterance is called basan ‘good, beautiful’ 
when it is structurally well formed, gabib ‘bad, 
ugly’ if not, mustaqim ‘right, straight’? when 
it conveys the intended meaning, and muhal 
‘wrong, perverted’ when it fails to convey any 
meaning at all. Significantly, a mustaqim utter- 
ance that conveys its intended meaning can 
still be ja@iz ‘permissible’ even if it is gabih ‘ill 
formed’, as often happens in poetry (~ poetic 
license). Structural correctness is determined by 
the mawdi‘ ‘place’ in which an element occurs, 
and its range of functions by its manzila ‘sta- 
tus’. Formally, there are only three categories 
of speech elements, > ism ‘name [in grammar: 
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noun]’ (which includes adjectives and most 
adverbials), > fiT ‘action [in grammar: verb]’, 
and the > barf ‘bit, particle’, an amorphous 
group that also comprises morphemes and pho- 
nemes. Speech is linear, so these elements occur 
in a string, with inflections resulting from the 
— ‘amal ‘operation, effect’ of one element upon 
(usually) the next. The guiding principle of 
language use, both for speakers and observers, 
is analogy (> qiyds), often intuitive (see also > 
grammatical tradition: approach). 

Stbawayhi accomplished an unprecedented 
systematic, comprehensive study of language; 
after him a science of grammar came into exis- 
tence that was eventually termed (though not 
by Stbawayhi) “ilm an-nabw ‘the science of the 
way [people speak]’. 


3. THE BEGINNINGS OF 
PEDAGOGY 


The Kitab of Sibawayhi is far too descriptive to 
be of use for teaching, but grammarians after 
him were soon faced with the need to promote 
a standard Arabic in order to maintain both the 
Islamic religion and the Muslim state. Here we 
can agree with Ibn Xaldin about the corruption 
of the language arising from the conversion to 
Islam of more and more non-Arabs; the need 
for Arabic instruction led to the emergence of 
a professional class of Arabic teachers, with 
all the attendant rivalries and power struggles 
abundantly recorded in biographical literature. 

Already within decades of Stbawayhi’s death 
there are signs of pedagogical activity, and 
the earliest nonanecdotal evidence of Arabic 
being taught professionally (to children) is in 
a work of Ibn Sahnin, written before 256/870 
(Lecomte 1953). The first pedagogical texts 
were in circulation soon after, such as the Mux- 
tasar fi n-nabw (Compendium on grammar) of 
Lugda (d. late 3rd/oth century) and the Muwaf- 
faqi (named after his patron) of Ibn Kaysan 
(d. between 299/912 and 320/932), proba- 
bly written for children. A number of more 
advanced grammars were created in the 4th/ 
toth century and are still useful today, e.g. the 
Majaz ‘Condensed’ of Ibn as-Sarraj (d. 316/ 
929), the Jumal fi n-nahw ‘General statements 
about grammar’ of az-Zajjaji (d. 339/949 or 
340/950), and the Luma‘ ‘Illuminating flashes’ 
of Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002). It is probably about 
this time that the first versified teaching gram- 
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mars appeared, to judge from fragments attrib- 
uted to Qalfat (d. 302/914-915) in late sources 
(didactic poems credited to 2nd/8th-century 
grammarians are unconvincing). But these are 
not the great pedagogical masterpieces, in prose 
or verse, composed when the systematization of 
grammar was complete. 


4. THE EVOLUTION OFA 
GENERAL THEORY 


By the 3rd/oth century, Sibawayhi’s type of 
grammar was under review, indeed threatened, 
from two sides. Among the grammarians there 
was a growing tension between those who 
regarded Sibawayhi’s data as more or less 
exhaustive and those who believed that more 
data could always come to light. And from 
outside the grammatical community came the 
challenge from the logicians that they were bet- 
ter qualified than the grammarians to control 
the Arabic language and with it the Islamic 
ideology. 

The issues were connected, as they stemmed 
from the realization that every science, such as 
grammar had now become, requires a sound 
theoretical basis. This had not been a problem 
for Sibawayhi because he simply transferred the 
ethico-legal reasoning of his day from the regu- 
lation of human behavior to linguistic behavior, 
but not long after his death the (re)translation 
of a number of Greek works forced the Arabs 
to take a position on the nature of the Islamic 
sciences, especially those dealing with theology, 
law, and language. 

The internal conflict among the professional 
grammarians was sparked off by the question of 
authority. They had learned from the logicians 
that rules depend for their validity on the data 
from which they are inductively derived and 
that only a closed corpus could guarantee that 
these rules could never be overturned by new 
data. To their credit, everyone was well aware 
of this: the controversy, which would result in 
the famous division into ‘Basran’ (closed corpus) 
and ‘Kifan’ (open corpus) grammatical schools, 
named after the two leading cultural centers 
before the foundation of Baghdad, was long and 
acrimonious, but grammarians never lost sight 
of the fact that grammatical science must draw 
its authority objectively from its logical structure 
and not, as had formerly been the case, subjec- 
tively from the personal prestige and strength of 
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character of its leading practitioners. 

It was inevitable that the Basrans would 
prevail, as their attitude was in harmony with 
parallel developments among theologians and 
jurists, who responded to the same problem 
with the well-known ‘closing of the gate of 
ijtihad’, deliberately restricting the corpus of 
religious texts from which they could derive the 
law by the exercise of their personal reasoning 
(ijtihad). The Basrans’ way of closing the lin- 
guistic corpus was effectively to define it as the 
contents of Sibawayhi’s Kitab, to which hardly 
anything had been or ever would be added: as a 
result they could claim, as did the lawyers, that 
the proper use of analogical reasoning applied 
to a well-defined and authoritative text could 
provide answers to all linguistic or juridical 
questions. This left the Kafans on the outside 
as nonconformists, and they never afterward 
played any significant role, although it is also 
true that allegiance to one or another school 
(there was also a ‘Baghdad’ school and per- 
haps others) was seldom crucial and often very 
inconsistent. 

At the same time as the grammarians and 
others were dealing with the need to close the 
corpus, far more complex issues were being 
raised both internally among grammarians and 
externally in court circles, where philosophers 
and logicians publicly challenged the grammar- 
ians’ authority. In the end, the grammarians 
were forced literally to organize their method- 
ology according to the logical principles set out 
in Aristotle’s Organon and related works. 

There is no compelling evidence that Siba- 
wayhi was aware of the exiguous literature in 
logic available to Arabic readers in the 2nd/8th 
century, and what few signs of logical con- 
cepts there are in the Kitab can only have been 
absorbed informally, as there is no trace of any 
literary influence. But it was not long (and we 
can admire the Abbasid courts for their open 
and enthusiastic patronage of intellectual curi- 
osity) before such notions entered grammatical 
works. Al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898) may be the 
first to offer the Aristotelian definition of a 
sentence as that which can be true or false, and 
other evidence of philosophical contacts is scat- 
tered throughout his large grammatical work 
al-Mugqtadab ‘Pruned’; (referring to his virtual 
abridgement of Sibawayhi’s Kitab), such as his 
formulation that the circumstantial qualifier 
(— hal) can be used to express only a transient 
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quality, not a jawhar, a philosophical term 
meaning ‘substance, ousia’. 

In the following century, the rivalry between 
grammarians and logicians created a small liter- 
ary genre recording their hostile confrontations. 
The most famous is the battle of words between 
Abu Sa‘id as-Siraft (d. 368/979) and the Chris- 
tian Abu Bisr Matta ibn Yunus (d. 328/940), 
which took place in the presence of the wazir 
Ibn al-Furat in 320/932 (Abu Hayyan, *Imta‘ 
I, 107-129). The symbolism of the debate 
is at least as important as its content, which 
must here be reduced to a single issue, namely 
as-Sirafi’s refutation of "Abi Bisr’s claim that 
Arabic is only a particular instance of a univer- 
sal logical code. This was an argument he was 
bound to lose. As a Christian and the leading 
Aristotelian scholar of the day, Abia Bisr repre- 
sented a double threat to Islam, as the sources 
of both his faith and his reasoning were non- 
Arab, in a period when the identification of 
Islam with the Arabs was at its peak. Not sur- 
prisingly, as-Sirafi tried to disqualify him from 
putting his case at all by declaring that he did 
not speak Arabic well enough, a not uncom- 
mon debating trick in such circles. 

On the positive side, there is no doubt that 
the conflict between grammarians and _ logi- 
cians, like that between Basrans and Kifans, 
resulted in radical changes in grammar as a sci- 
ence. While the grammarians eventually agreed 
to differ on the fundamental issue of induction 
from a closed corpus, the logicians taught them 
a great deal about categories and methods. 

For categories, it will suffice to mention two 
kinds of innovation that came about during 
this phase. First, the gaps in Sibawayhi’s ter- 
minology were filled, partly, perhaps, for peda- 
gogical reasons but also because the imported 
definitions of the sciences presumed that their 
vocabulary was exhaustive. So we find > 
tamyiz ‘specifying element’ for structures such 
as 2aSaddu humratan ‘redder’, lit. ‘more intense 
as to redness’; 1a li-nafy al-jins for ‘categorical 
negative /a’; ’af‘al al-quliub ‘verbs of the heart’ 
for mental verbs; and other neologisms for 
items that Stbawayhi never bothered to name, 
although they are all dealt with in the Kitab. 
Several abstract nouns were coined for the same 
reasons, e.g. fi‘liyya ‘verbality’ for the quality of 
being a verb, darfiyya for the quality of being a 
darf ‘adverbial complement’, etc. 
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Second, there was a complete revision of the 
concept of communication. For Sibawayhi, the 
purpose of language was essentially ethical and 
pragmatic, namely, for the speaker to satisfy the 
listener’s expectations by accurately conveying 
the speaker’s intention (murdd ‘what is meant’), 
and it was linguistically irrelevant whether the 
utterances were true or false and even less so 
that they should be structurally complete or free 
of formal defects. For the grammarians of the 
4th/roth century (perhaps even earlier, though 
less systematically), the unit of discourse was 
no longer > kalam ‘talking’ but the > jumla 
‘sentence’, with a minimum of a subject and a 
predicate, and which, to qualify as a ‘sentence’ 
at all, had to be falsifiable, like a logical propo- 
sition. And the pragmatic criterion of satisfy- 
ing the listener’s expectations was replaced by 
the semantic (scil. abstract) prerequisite that 
the sentence/proposition should deliver fa@ida 
‘information’. 

The origin of this new sense of jumla is 
obscure. Although it is common in all periods 
in the meaning of ‘aggregate, general summary, 
totality’, it entered the grammatical vocabu- 
lary only hesitantly in the meaning of ‘sen- 
tence’ in the early 3rd/oth century, and kalam 
remained in use alongside it for a long time 
until it eventually yielded to jumla. After this, 
kalam preserved only the overarching meaning 
of undifferentiated speech, with jumla covering 
all the subtypes of utterance we call sentences 
and clauses. 

Methodologically, there was also a total 
rethinking because grammar now had to 
conform with universal scientific principles. 
Hitherto, it had been taken for granted that 
language was a rational phenomenon because 
it is an activity of rational beings, which made 
it possible to infer linguistic rules directly from 
the behavior of speakers. But Ibn as-Sarraj 
(d. 316/929) introduced the fine distinction 
between the principles (usu#l) that a speaker 
applies to produce correct utterances and those 
the grammarian uses to account for the cor- 
rectness of an utterance. The former are pre- 
scriptive, pedagogical, and deductive, while the 
latter are inductive and ensure that the science 
of grammar itself is rational. 

These ’usa#l were the outcome of discussions 
of grammatical causes (> “lla, pl. “ilal), another 
concept brought in from Greek. In the earliest 
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grammar, linguistic cause and effect was limited 
to the ‘operation’ (‘amal) of one word upon 
another (often misinterpreted as ‘government’). 
No abstract reasons for a phenomenon could 
be given beyond the practical (e.g. frequency, 
phonological convenience) or the psychologi- 
cal (e.g. communicative efficiency, pressure of 
analogy, the speaker’s motives): one could say 
empirically, for example, that agents of verbs 
always occur in the independent (raf‘) form, 
but one could not give a logical reason for it. 
By the 4th/roth century three kinds of causality 
were distinguished (even more were introduced 
later). Lowest in the hierarchy was the ‘illa 
ta‘limiyya ‘pedagogical reason’, which was all 
that the language user had to know, e.g. that 
nouns operated on by ’inna ‘verily’ take depen- 
dent (nasb), i.e. direct object form. Then came 
the “illa giydsiyya ‘analogical reason’, which 
enabled both speakers and linguists to make 
sense of the rules for their own purposes, e.g., 
the reason ’inna takes nouns in direct object 
form is that it resembles a verb. Finally, there 
was the “illa jadaliyya nadariyya ‘speculative- 
dialectical reason’, e.g. what kind of verb ’inna 
resembles and in what way (Suleiman 1999). 

Needless to say, the search for the specula- 
tive-dialectical reason led to complex discus- 
sions among grammarians as well as between 
them and their rivals, the logicians. In the 
internal arguments between adherents of the 
two schools, the Kufans matched their Basran 
opponents point for point in obscurity and 
hair splitting. From the *Idab ‘Clarification’ of 
az-Zajjaji, it is likewise clear that grammarians 
and logicians too attained a very high theoreti- 
cal level as they challenged each other over the 
fundamentals of grammatical science, although 
in the end az-Zajjaji, speaking no doubt for all 
his colleagues, felt obliged to declare that “[the 
logicians’] aims are not ours and our aims are 
not theirs” (Idab 38). Wholly unsympathetic 
to this line of inquiry were those few gram- 
marians who rejected the notion of linguistic 
causality altogether on the grounds that every 
human act, including speech, is predetermined: 
the short and pungent ar-Radd ‘ala n-nuhdat 
‘Refutation of the grammarians’ by Ibn Mada 
al-Qurtubi (d. 592/1195-6) is the best known 
representative of this somewhat marginal view 
of language. 
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5. THE ASSIMILATION OF 
GRAMMAR AND LAW 


At the same time that Ibn as-Sarraj was writing 
on the principles of grammar (usual an-nahw), 
his contemporaries in the legal sciences were 
occupied with a similar task, which came to 
fruition in works on the usual al-figh ‘principles 
of jurisprudence’. What these disciplines had 
in common is that both depended on the inter- 
pretation of a textual corpus to derive rules 
for human behavior. They differed, of course, 
in the nature of their corpus, the corpus of the 
law being divine inspired while that of the lan- 
guage was Bedouin speech (the Quran could 
not be the primary source of data for the gram- 
marians). But it is not an exaggeration to say, 
indeed it was said by the Arabs themselves, that 
correct grammar (nabw) was a subset of the 
orthodox practice (sunna) of the good Muslim. 
Nor is it a coincidence that nahw and sunna are 
synonymous, both meaning ‘way’, none other 
than the sirdt mustagim ‘straight path’ that 
Muslims are enjoined to follow in the opening 
verses of the Our’an. 

This shared character led to a kind of symbio- 
sis between law and grammar, and increasingly 
there was a professional overlap in the two 
disciplines, so that a scholar might function as a 
judge and write grammatical works as well. The 
relationship was not always amicable. Ahmad 
ibn Faris (d. 395/1004) was very critical of the 
linguistic inadequacies of his legal brethren in his 
treatise Kitab as-Sabibi fi figh al-luga wa-sunan 
al-‘Arab fi kalamihim, whose title alone reveals 
the interpenetration of language and law: ‘Book 
[dedicated to the wazir] as-Sahib on the juris- 
prudence of language and the habitual ways of 
the Arabs in their speech’, where sunan ‘habitual 
ways’ is simply the plural of sunna ‘orthodox 
Muslim practice’. He makes a strong plea for 
greater competence in Arabic among the jurists, 
from which we may infer that in his time some 
of them did not live up to that standard. 

Full integration of grammar and law, both in 
goals and methods, is argued explicitly by Ibn 
al-Anbari (d. 577/1181) in his Luma‘ al-’adilla 
fi -usul an-nabw ‘Illuminating flashes on the 
evidence[s] for the principles of grammar’, 
which sets out to demonstrate that the value of 
linguistic and legal evidence and the interpreta- 
tion of the data are identical in both disciplines. 
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There is no better indicator of this relationship 
than the term sahid ‘legal [eye]witness’, which 
also stood for ‘item of linguistic testimony’ 
centuries before Ibn al-Anbari. So close, in 
fact, are the two sciences that it is even possible 
to discern a correlation between the scholar’s 
legal affiliation (there were important technical 
differences between the schools of law) and his 
grammatical preferences, for example over the 
degree of latitude permitted in making a dis- 
cretionary choice where two pieces of equally 
valid evidence conflict. 


6. THE ELABORATION OF 
SCHOLASTIC GRAMMAR 


Ibn al-Anbari wrote in a time of two great 
changes in Islamic civilization, one architec- 
tural, the other intellectual. Sometime in the 
late 4th/toth century the first dedicated edu- 
cational buildings began to appear. Previously, 
teaching had been done in the mosque or the 
scholar’s home, but although both continued 
to be used, the desire for specialized accommo- 
dation led to the establishment of the madrasa 
lit. ‘place of study’, often loosely translated 
‘college’. Its main purpose was to train jurists 
in the various schools of law, but the syllabus 
was quite broad, and there were professorial 
chairs, student stipends, libraries, and lodgings. 
Since it was a pious act to endow a madrasa, 
madrasas were soon found in every major 
town, often several, although, curiously, they 
never flourished in al-Andalus, where teaching 
remained in the mosques. 

The intellectual analogue of these new build- 
ings was scholasticism, a system of thought 
no less rigidly constructed than the bricks and 
stones of the madrasa. Scholasticism was a 
response to the pressure for knowledge to be 
packaged for the curriculum, requiring not 
only a sound theoretical basis, which had been 
largely worked out in the 4th/roth century, but 
also a style of presentation suitable for class- 
room teaching at different levels. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the com- 
plexity of the process by which grammatical 
theory developed to its scholastic maturity. It 
was a vast communal exercise in which all the 
Islamic sciences consolidated their place in the 
educational system, each with its own defini- 
tion, method, and technical vocabulary. This 
could not be accomplished until the sciences had 
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become self-conscious enough to assert their 
own autonomy in the pivotal 4th/roth century. 
The Mafatih al-‘ulvim ‘Keys to the sciences’ of al- 
Xwarazmi (written between 366/976 and 387/ 
997) documents the advanced state of organized 
knowledge in this crucial stage. 

A grammarian whose contribution has been 
undervalued is al-Xwarazmi’s contemporary, 
Abu ‘Ali al-Farisit (d. 377/987). He was a 
prolific author, a serious student of the history 
of his discipline, possessor of several manu- 
scripts of Sibawayhi, tireless in his investigation 
of grammatical phenomena, and a respected 
teacher who traveled widely - in short, the 
very best kind of committed scholar. But he 
has been overshadowed by his own pupil, the 
insatiably curious Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1004), who 
frequently acknowledged his debt to his master. 
Another grammarian from the same period 
whose reputation outshines that of al-Farisi 
is the Mut‘tazilite ar-Rummani (d. 384/994), 
famous for his relentless application of pure 
logic to the facts of grammar in his search 
for the ultimate bikma ‘wisdom’ of language. 
These scholars are witness to the almost unlim- 
ited intellectual freedom enjoyed before scho- 
lasticism imposed itself on the form and content 
of Muslim thought. 

The first pedagogical grammars written 
expressly for the madrasa date to the 5th/r1th 
century. The Mia ‘amil ‘One hundred operators’ 
of al-Jurjant (d. 471/1078) ruthlessly cuts up 
the whole subject into exactly one hundred very 
short pieces. The Mugaddima ‘Introduction’ of 
Ibn Babasad (d. 469/1077) is remarkable for dis- 
tributing its contents neatly into ten categories, 
and the Mufassal of az-ZamaxSari (d. 538/1144), 
as its title “The subdivided’ implies, consists of 
759 well-planned but still somewhat arbitrary 
paragraphs. These works, which completely sub- 
ordinate the natural language to the demands of 
pedagogical arrangement, are worlds apart from 
the textbooks of previous centuries. Moreover, 
the rewards of teaching at the madrasa encour- 
aged scholars to produce more than one version 
of the same book, short, medium, and long, to 
suit the curriculum, and even to write commen- 
taries on themselves. Needless to say, this was 
also the heyday of the supercommentary, gloss, 
and paraphrase industry. 

The apogee of pedagogical grammar was 
reached in the 7th/13th century, in the works 
of the three great masters Ibn al-Hajib (d. 646/ 
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1249), Ibn Malik (d. 672/1274), and Ibn Hisam 
(d. 761/1360). 

Two short treatises by Ibn al-Hajib, one on 
syntax, al-Kdfiya ‘The sufficient’, the other on 
morphology, as-Sdfiya ‘The effectual’, represent 
the art of compression at its best, confirmed 
by the number of commentaries they have 
inspired, among them the Kdfiya by Radi d- 
Din al-Astarabadi (d. 684/1285 or 686/1288), 
which still commands respect for its profound 
and as yet largely unappreciated subtlety. Ibn 
Malik is famous for his use of verse as a peda- 
gogical medium, and his al-Xuldsa al-alfiyya 
‘The thousand-line digest’, better known simply 
as the *Alfiyya ‘The thousand-liner’, though 
not the only work of its kind (and far from the 
first), is the best-known instructional poem in 
the genre and has been the object of numerous 
commentaries, some of which have become as 
famous as the original, especially those by Ibn 
‘Aqil (pupil of Ibn Malik, d. 769/1367) and 
al-UsSmini (d. 872/1467). Ibn Hisam completes 
the trio with a series of pedagogical works that 
are such masterly statements of the rules and 
principles that they earned him the reputation 
of being ‘a better grammarian than Sibawayhi’. 
Two of his best known works are his OQatr 
an-nada ‘Drops of dew’ and Mugni I-labib ‘an 
kutub al~aarib ‘All the intelligent man needs 
instead of books about inflections’. 

These achievements were eclipsed by an obscure 
Moroccan schoolmaster who boiled down the 
syntax of Arabic to a dozen pages easy enough 
to be memorized, if not necessarily understood, 
by a seven-year-old child. The Mugaddima al- 
-Ajurrumiyya ‘The ’Ajurrami introduction’, named 
after its author, Ibn *Ajurram, of Fes (d. 723/ 
1327), is without doubt the most widely known 
textbook of its kind and has spawned more than 
60 commentaries. It was not the first elementary 
grammar to appear in this period: there is the 
Misbab ‘The lamp’ of al-Mutarrizi (d. 610/1213), 
composed for his young son, and the Muqaddimat 
al-Hariri “Hariri’s introduction’ of al-Quhandizi 
(d. 666/1267), also written for juveniles. But the 
»Ajurrumiyya was one of the first two grammars 
to be published in Europe (Rome 1592; the other 
was Ibn al-Hajib’s Kafiya), after which it came to 
be regarded, quite mistakenly, as typical of Arabic 
grammar and has had a disproportionate influ- 
ence on Western attitudes toward the topic ever 
since (~ Arabic studies in Europe). 
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7. GRAMMAR SINCE THE MIDDLE 
AGES 


After the 8th/14th century, serious and valuable 
works, invariably commentaries, continued to 
be produced. These include works by, among 
others, ad-Damamini (827/1424), al-Azhari 
(d. 905/1499), as-Suyuti (d. 91 1/1505), a8-Sirbini 
(d. 977/1570), and as-Sabban (d. 1206/1792), 
all perpetuating the medieval scholastic mode, 
although the individuality of the author occa- 
sionally breaks through. Even when Lebanese 
scholars began to revive interest in the Arabic 
literary heritage, they expressed themselves in 
the medieval style, as in the grammatical works 
of Germanus (Jarmanus) Farhat (d. 1732), 
Nasif al-Yazij’s (d. 1871), and Faris a8-Sidyaq 
(d. 1887). By this time we are well into the 
colonial era, when the Arabic language began 
to fall under the intellectual dominance of the 
West. Establishment of the Arab academies 
in the early 2oth century and the increase in 
vernacular literature are both symptoms of the 
impact of Western cultural values on the Arab 
world. In the second half of the 20th century, a 
new factor emerged: the large number of Arab 
linguists trained in the West, whose role in the 
teaching and preservation of Classical Arabic 
(as it should now be called) is far from clear. 
But some do claim the right to play a part, and 
their dealings with the traditional grammarians 
are likely to be as tense as those encounters 
between grammarians and logicians in early 
Islam, and for similar reasons. 

To date the most striking postcolonial phe- 
nomenon is the movement to simplify Arabic, 
going back at least as far as Ibrahim Mustafa, 
whose “Ihbya@ an-nabw ‘Revival of grammar’ was 
first published in 1937 and sparked a series of 
attempts at language reform that are still being 
energetically but inconclusively pursued. Ironi- 
cally, the Andalusian fundamentalist Ibn Mada’ 
al-Qurtubi has been involuntarily coopted as 
the patron saint of reform, even though he 
would probably not be in favor of anything 
that threatened to draw people away from the 
purest classical language, which he himself had 
no intention of simplifying. It has to be said 
that with the present increase in fundamental- 
ism, efforts to simplify or modernize Arabic are 
likely to be resisted if they seem to weaken the 
bond between contemporary Arabic and the 
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Islamic revelation, but this simply brings us 
back to our starting point: Arabic grammar is 
an integral part of the Islamic faith. 
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Grammaticalization 


Grammaticalization (Arabic intiba@) is com- 
monly defined, in Kuryltowiczian (1965) terms, 
as a gradual evolutionary process of change 
whereby contentive lexical units and structures 
acquire grammatical meanings and functions 
and less-grammatical forms become more gram- 
matical. The term ‘grammaticalization’, while 
selected here for its widespread use and without 
theoretical predilections, has alternatives: ‘gram- 
macization’ (Hopper 1991) and ‘grammatiza- 
tion’ (Matisoff 1991), which stand for divergent 
theoretical underpinnings. 

The term ‘grammaticalization’ is French in 
origin, owing its first use to the Indo-European- 
ist Meillet in 1912. Nonetheless, the notion of 
grammaticalization outside of Western schol- 
arship harks back to roth-century China (see 
Heine a.o. 1991; Lehmann 1995, for a his- 
torical overview), or even farther back to the 
Greeks (see Harris and Campbell 1995). While 
there is growing research interest in this subfield 
of linguistics, systematic studies of grammati- 
calization in Arabic are conspicuously lacking, 
despite widespread evidence of the phenom- 
enon in Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) and 
modern dialects alike. 

Grammaticalization is acknowledged gener- 
ally at synchronic and diachronic levels. Syn- 
chronically, it accounts for the existence of 
multiple usages of a single form at a given point 
in time and their relative degrees of grammati- 
calization, hence assuming dynamism in lan- 
guage motivated by semantics and pragmatics. 
Diachronically, it sheds light on the evolution- 
ary tracks of a given form. In most accounts 
treating the grammaticalization phenomenon, 
a panchronic account combining the two per- 
spectives is used (see Hopper and Traugott 
1993). In the literature on grammaticalization, 
crosslinguistic frequency in the development 
of grammaticalized forms (called ‘grams’) sug- 
gests that the transition from lexical to gram- 
matical status or from grammatical to even 
more grammatical status follows a predictable 
conceptual track called pathway, cline, chan- 
nel, and chain. Crosslinguistic attestations of 
the evolution of grammatical forms along these 
pathways preclude the coincidence of gram- 
maticalization. Along these grammaticality 
pathways, progression from concrete sources 
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toward more abstract end points or ‘targets’, 
with numerous intermittent salient functions 
that cluster at various points with those closer 
to the lexical source, are more concrete; the 
closest to the target are more mature abstract 
forms. The relative order of a given form to 
the one preceding or succeeding reflects the 
degree of grammaticality. The precise location 
of these points is hard to determine, a fact that 
underlies in the study of grammaticalization 
the lack of clear boundaries among categories 
establishing a conceptual continuum in their 
evolution. The changes (semantic, morphosyn- 
tactic, and phonological) that each lexical or 
less-grammatical item undergoes on its path 
toward grammaticalization are said to be uni- 
directional, as shown in Figure 1 (Hopper and 
Traugott 1993:7). 


Figure 1. Hopper and Traugott’s cline of 
grammaticality 


content word > grammatical word > clitic > 
inflectional affix 


Basic to the grammaticalization phenomenon 
is the unidirectionality principle entailing the 
movement away from the erstwhile lexical form 
and progressing gradually toward a more gram- 
maticalized morpheme status; for example, 
once an originally lexical item becomes a clitic, 
it does not regress to one of its earlier forms. 
This does not exclude the possibility of the 
erstwhile lexical item coexisting with the non- 
lexical grammaticalized form (dubbed ‘diver- 
gence’ in Hopper 1991:24). This evolutionary 
process figures in the development of the future 
marker in Modern Standard Arabic, sa-/sawfa. 
This marker has its origin in a noun denot- 
ing ‘patience, procrastination’ that showed full 
declension and took the definite article, as in 
fulanun yaqtdtu s-sawfa ‘so-and-so lives on 
wishes’ (Ibn Manzur, Lisdn III, 2152). As a 
future marker, it lost its ability to be definite 
and to decline for case and became restricted to 
co-occurrence with verbs with imperfect stem 
having indicative inflection. Advancing toward 
further grammaticalization, the reduced form 
sa- became a particle prefixed to the same class 
of verbs. Although the noun is no longer used 
in Modern Standard Arabic, this does not nec- 
essarily mean that the original lexeme ceases to 
exist as a result of advancing toward cliticiza- 
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tion or affixation in all cases. In a variety of 
instances, the two forms — the lexical (or the 
less-grammaticalized form) and the gramma- 
tizalized form — coexist side by side. Such is 
the case of sawfa and sa-, which are still used 
interchangeably in Modern Standard Arabic 
and negated by means of /d ‘not’ and lan ‘will 
never’. 

Another important observation about gram- 
maticalization is the fact that it usually begins 
with a lexical item but need not terminate in 
an inflectional affix. Lexical items exit their 
pathway of grammaticalization at points prior 
to completion of full grammaticalization, as 
is the case of various nouns and adjectives 
in Arabic that grammaticalize as adverbs (a 
“category conversion’ termed ‘adverbialization’; 
see Lehmann 1982:172 cited in Lessau 1994: 
I, 102), and do not progress further along the 
grammaticalization pathways (e.g. ’abydnun 
‘times’ > *abydnan ‘sometimes’, katirun ‘much’ 
> katiran ‘a lot, a great deal’). More important, 
inflectional affixes are not perceived as the end 
result of grammaticalization (Giv6n 1979:209; 
Lehmann 1995:13), which suggests that mor- 
pheme loss or reduction to zero is possibly 
a final destination for some grammaticalized 
forms, as Figure 2 depicts. 


Figure 2. Giv6n’s grammaticalization cycle 


discourse > syntax > morphology > 
morphophonemics > zero 


As forms and structures change functions 
and become more grammatical, they undergo 
changes in semantic, pragmatic, syntactic, 
morphological, and phonological features and 
distribution, which entail losses as well as coun- 
tervailing gains (Hopper and Traugott 1993:87- 
88). In the case of the future marker discussed 
above, among the most notable losses are sig- 
nificant reduction of semantic content (vari- 
ously labeled > ‘semantic bleaching’, ‘fading’, 
and ‘weakening’); membership in open word 
classes; syntactic independence; and phono- 
logical material. Among the gains are change 
in meaning (also called ‘pragmaticization’; see 
Lessau 1994:II, 675-676); widened range of 
contexts and greater frequency; increase in 
semantic generality; and becoming a member 
of a paradigm (see below, Sec. 2.5). 
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Different researchers have paid attention to 
different aspects of the lexical items and con- 
structions recruited for grammaticalization. 
Heine a.o. (1991:32-33), for instance, empha- 
size the high level of generality of semantic 
content, concreteness, and basicness to human 
experience and hence the cultural independence 
of these sources. Bybee a.o. (1994:11), on 
the other hand, ascertain that source concepts 
“encode major orientation points in human 
experience”, and furthermore, these authors 
broaden their view by taking the morphology 
and syntax of source constructions into consid- 
eration. Consistent with these observations and 
crosslinguistic evidence, certain lexical items 
are recruited while others are excluded from the 
grammaticalization process: body part terms 
used as nouns for signaling spatial relations 
grammaticalize as prepositions (e.g. fi ‘mouth’ 
> fi ‘in, inside’; wasat ‘waist’ > wasta ‘middle, 
in the middle of’; xalfu ‘rear’ > xalfa ‘in back 
of; gadam, ‘foot’ > quddam ‘in front of’), but 
not semantically specific ones (e.g. rims ‘lashes’, 
surra ‘navel’, or kahil ‘heel’). Likewise, kana ‘to 
exist, be’, ’axada ‘to take, begin’, and ga‘ada 
‘to sit down; to continue’ are grammaticalized 
as auxiliaries, but not saraqa ‘to steal’, garfasa 
‘to squat’. Such selectional restrictions entail 
the nonarbitrariness of grammaticalization (see 
Lessau 1994:1, 58-59). 

Although the foregoing criteria and exam- 
ples may suggest a one-to-one correspondence 
between a source concept and a target, the rela- 
tionship contrariwise is one to many. Gram- 
maticalization of a single source could result 
in several targets: the grammaticalized forms 
resulting from the noun sawd’u ‘similar, same’ 
include the clause linker sawda’un ‘whether’, the 
exceptive particle siwd ‘except’, and 1d siyyama 
‘particularly, in particular’. These cases exem- 
plify what Craig (1991) terms ‘polygrammati- 
calization’. Syntactic and semantic ambiguity 
may become the consequences of polygram- 
maticalization. Such a state of affairs obtains 
in the usage of battd as a preposition in ’akaltu 
s-samakata hattad ra’sihd ‘I ate the fish to its 
head’ (Mubarrad, Mugtadab II, 37), which 
contrasts with its use as a particle in ’akaltu 
s-samakata hatta ra’saha (Ibn Hisam, Mugni 
I, 115), where the meaning becomes ‘I ate the 
fish, even its head’. 

After assuming grammatical functions, grams, 
as a token of their increased grammaticality, 
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may continue to enter into other morphosyn- 
tactic relations that were not available to them 
previously. For example, the verb ’axada ‘to 
take’, when used as a lexical verb, e.g. ’axada 
l-waladu |-kitaba ‘the boy took the book’, may 
take a rational being as its subject; as such, 
it may inflect for tense, change word order 
with its subject, undergo passivization, form an 
imperative, and be negated. When grammati- 
calized (e.g. *axadat ar-ribu ta‘sifu ‘the wind 
began to storm’), its syntactic position becomes 
restricted. It also embeds another finite verb 
and may not inflect for other tenses. But the 
grammaticalized ’axada may take an inanimate 
subject while embedding a finite verb. In the 
latter case, ’axada belongs to a closed class of 
verbs traditionally labeled ‘verbs of beginning’ 
(Caf‘al as-Suriblal~inga’). 

Grammaticalization very often involves the 
entire construction in which the gram occurs (see 
Hopper and Traugott 1993:82). For instance, the 
active participle /azim ‘necessary’ is grammati- 
calized as part of a construction that includes a 
preposition and a particle min al-lazimi ’an ‘it is 
necessary that’. In advanced stages of grammati- 
calization, such paraphrases become severely 
reduced. This occurs when only /azim substitutes 
for the entire construction in modern Arabic 
dialects. Reduction in the structural scope of 
this kind is labeled ‘condensation’ (Lehmann 


1995:143, 164). 


t. MECHANISMS FOR 
GRAMMATICALIZATION 


Several mechanisms motivating semantic change 
leading to grammaticalization of lexis and con- 
structions have been suggested (> mechanisms of 
linguistic change), chief among them metaphor 
(Heine a.o. 1991), metonymy (Traugott and 
KG6nig 1991; Heine a.o. 1991), > reanalysis, and 
+ analogy (Hopper and Traugott 1993). While 
most researchers agree that these mechanisms 
are frequently involved in grammaticalization, 
consensus on sequence and relative significance 
of mechanisms has not yet emerged. Since these 
mechanisms occur outside of grammaticaliza- 
tion, it cannot be concluded that they are a 
necessary or sufficient condition for grammati- 
calization. For example, the use of the body part 
ra’sun ‘head’ in metaphorical constructions such 
as ra’sumalin ‘financial capital’ or ra’su s-sana 
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“New Year’s Day’ did not result in the body part 
ra’s ‘head’ assuming a grammatical function. 

That said, interaction between one or more 
mechanisms can result in grammaticalization, 
as illustrated in the example below of the 
development of the negative suffix -s in some 
spoken Arabic varieties. It is plausible to recon- 
struct an initial stage where preverbal negation 
particle md was used alone in negation of the 
perfect or verbal nouns as in md bi-wuddi ‘I do 
not want/like’. Negation structure of this type 
could have been strengthened optimally by the 
addition of the noun Say’un ‘thing’ in the object 
(postverbal position). This is in line with the 
use of negation emphasizers in such position 
in Classical Arabic, such as qatt ‘time’, al-batta 
‘decidedly’, as in md ra’aytu mitlahu qatt ‘I 
have not seen the like of him’ (Ibn Manzir, 
Lisdn V, 3672). Thus, mda bi-wuddi Say’un 
underwent reanalysis where the preposition bi- 
is reanalyzed as part of the nominal stem wudd, 
resulting in bidd-i or biddi ‘I want/desire’. It is 
highly likely that Say’un became Sayan — hav- 
ing lost its inflectional variability with regard to 
case, number, and definiteness prior to chang- 
ing from optional emphasizer, via reanalysis, 
to an obligatory part of the negation construc- 
tion. Such a use of Say’an is attested in the 3rd 
century A.H. in Ibn Wahb (Jami‘ 38.2, cited 
in Hopkins 1984:167) wa-lam yusibhu Sayan 
‘and nothing struck him’. In later stages, Say’an 
underwent phonological reduction or attrition 
resulting in the enclitic -§ (for phonological 
attrition, see Lehmann 1995:126). This step 
marks a loss of categorial status from a noun to 
a clitic and simultaneous gain in frequency. 

The next step is the emergence of the discon- 
tinuous negation pattern, the circumfix md X 
-§. A further development yielded a construc- 
tion where the original negation particle ma 
becomes optional and the clitic -§ becomes 
sufficient for carrying out the negation function 
alone in certain contexts such as biddis (Holes 
I1995:202, n. 54). 

Via analogical extension, the enclitic -s 
became a fossilized component of the derivative 
negation particle mis in Egyptian and its vari- 
ant mdsi in Moroccan Arabic, and is further 
used in predicate negation constructions involv- 
ing the future in some Arabic dialects, particu- 
larly Egyptian. Due to the high level of internal 
cohesion of mis, it is not easily broken down 
into its componential parts (Brustad 2000:313). 
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The choice of the lexical form Say’un ‘thing’ 
for grammaticalization is likely because of its 
general semantic content, which determined its 
suitability for grammatical functions in varying 
constructions. When it underwent phonologi- 
cal attrition, it also lost its semantic content, 
evidencing desemanticization (see Sec. 2.1), by 
which the original general meaning is lost alto- 
gether, resulting in greater abstraction of the 
enclitic remnant -§ to the point that it now co- 
occurs alongside baga ‘thing’ in spoken Egyp- 
tian (mafis haga ‘there is nothing’), without any 
hint of redundancy. The presence of Say’ ‘thing’ 
along with the grammaticalized enclitic form 
-§ in Arabic may be regarded as an instance of 
what Hopper and Traugott (1993) label ‘split- 
ting’ or ‘divergence’. 


2. MAJOR PRINCIPLES FOR 
GRAMMATICALIZATION 

2.1 Desemanticization 

‘Desemanticization’ first appeared in Lehmann 
(1995); it refers to the partial or total loss of 
referential meaning or erstwhile semantic sense 
of a lexical item. Desemanticization marks the 
first step and continues along the path to gram- 
maticalization. When Ibn Barri describes aux- 
iliaries such as > kana wa-’axawatuhd ‘to be 
and its sisters’ as well-grammaticalized verbs 
of motion, e.g. jaa (details in Ibn Manzir, 
Lisdn V, 3962), he might well be speaking of 
this aspect of the grammaticalization phenom- 
enon when he describes their emptied semantic 
content and their obligatory occurrences in 
constructions to mark grammatical relations. 
An auxiliary such as kana, originally denoting 
existence, is ‘bleached’ out of its semantic con- 
tent. The intimate connection between semantic 
and pragmatic factors in grammaticalization 
(hinted at in Hopper and Traugott 1993 and 
in Bybee a.o. 1994) correctly predicts that 
the more generalized a gram is, the wider its 
domain of applicability, which holds true for 
kana. As an auxiliary, kana embeds a wide 
range of word classes, including participles and 
verbs inflected for past and non-past. In some 
instances, it marks grammatical relations even 
without contributing to the sentence or clause 
meaning, e.g. yajibu ’an yakuna ‘indabu ‘udrun 
‘he must have an excuse/he should have an 
excuse’, where the embedded auxiliary kana is 
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semantically vacuous but ensures grammatical- 
ity of the sentence. 


2.2 Layering 


The existence of forms and constructions with 
nearly identical function in Arabic may be 
attributable to successive layers of grammati- 
calization. An example is the existence of a 
construction of the type verb + verbal noun 
(masdar) *ubibbu I-qirdata ‘I like reading’ and 
its near-equivalent type, the particle ’an, which 
triggers the use of the subjunctive as in ’ubibbu 
’an ?aqra’a. Other examples are the use of rela- 
tive pronouns in clauses such as al-murassabu 
lladi yutawaqqau ntixabubu ‘the candidate 
whose election is expected’ and its equivalent 
expressed with a participial form, al-murassabu 
l-mutawaqqa‘u ntixabubu, and the use of pas- 
sive verbs with internal vowel pattern alteration 
such as uftutiba I-ma‘rid ‘the exhibition was 
opened’, alongside the periphrastic construc- 
tion tamma ftitabu I-ma‘rid, in which the verb 
is active in form but with acquired passive 
sense. Another verb in the incipient stage of its 
grammaticalization in Modern Standard Arabic 
is gama ‘to stand up’. When used in the Arab 
media, scripted and otherwise, it forms a periph- 
rasis with the following prepositional phrase, 
for example, gadmat al-hbukumatu  bi-i‘dadi 
taqririha ‘the government prepared its report’. 
In such a construction, the erstwhile postural 
verb has lost much of its semantic content and 
is used to provide the time contour to the event 
itself. This newer analytic construction is, nev- 
ertheless, equivalent to or substitutable by the 
older synthetic ’a‘addat al-hbukumatu taqrirahd, 
in which the full lexical verb carries its own 
tense marking while having the same function 
as the periphrastic counterpart. In these exam- 
ples, layering — as Hopper and Traugott label 
it — of similar constructions may show a differ- 
ence along the pragmatic dimension (degree of 
formality) and with respect to other discourse 
factors. In such cases, a cline of grammaticality 
is construed where clauses with overt relative 
pronouns, periphrastic passive constructions, 
to exemplify, are rendered newer than the 
corresponding synthetic counterparts (verbal 
noun, participial, and internal passive), since 
the latter exhibit a higher degree of syntheticity 
and internal unity. 


19s 
2.3. Specialization 


The pool of grammaticalized elements serv- 
ing a particular function may be reduced dia- 
chronically to the extent that a single element 
takes over and becomes the focus grammatical 
formative. Among the pool of interrogatives, 
ma ‘what’, matd ‘when’, man ‘who’, which 
were later grammaticalized as conditional par- 
ticles expressing unchanging truth value, for 
example, man jdla nala ‘he who roams will 
reach something’ (as cited in Fischer 2001:227), 
only md survives in the construction of derived 
conditionals of the type kullama, ‘whenever’, 
mahma ‘whatever’, baytumd ‘wherever’ talama 
‘as long as’, ’aynamd ‘wherever’. In these forms, 
ma assumes a function relatively more abstract 
than that of conditional particles, since the lat- 
ter is far more complex cognitively. The same 
particle specializes alone in the construction 
of exclamation expressions (e.g. md ’ajmalaha 
‘how beautiful she is!’), to the exclusion of 
all other interrogatives. In like manner, only 
the preposition min ‘from’ specializes in the 
creation of the comparatives as in ’atwalu min 
‘taller than’. Within the > negation paradigm in 
Classical and Modern Standard Arabic, several 
negation particles exist: la, lan, lam, as well as 
ma and the > defective verb laysa. Diachronic- 
ally, however, md and its variants, including the 
discontinuous md...§ or merely md or mis/mdsSi, 
came to enjoy a privileged status as the most 
widespread negation particle across all modern 
Arabic dialects. The particle in major dialects 
is used to negate personal pronouns function- 
ing as copula (Brustad 2000:296), imperatives, 
and participles, as well as verbal phrases. From 
the grammaticalization perspective, md already 
had distinguished itself from other markers 
of the negation paradigm even in Classical 
and Modern Standard Arabic because it occurs 
not only with verbs marked for past and non- 
past (e.g. md ?abadun yasukku fi qawlika ‘no 
one is questioning what you said’ (Fassi Fehri 
1993:165) but also with nominal sentences (e.g. 
ma ?ana qdadirun ‘ala hada ‘1 am not capable 
of (doing) this’ (Fassi Fehri 1993:165). The 
diachronic reduction in the membership of the 
paradigm of negation markers corresponds to 
what Lehmann (1995:139) labels ‘obligatorifi- 
cation’, which corresponds closely to Hopper 
and Traugott’s ‘specialization’. 
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2.4 Persistence 


Although lexical sources, when grammatical- 
ized, lose much of their lexical substance, in 
many cases their erstwhile meaning persists to 
a varying degree and may continue to have an 
influence on the grammatical functions that the 
gram assumes during the course of its grammat- 
icalization (a phenomenon called ‘persistence’ 
by Hopper 1991:28). The postural verb gama 
‘he stood up’ is among a class of verbs tradi- 
tionally called ‘verbs of beginning’. As such, 
they occur in the perfect and usually embed 
other verbs in the imperfect indicative, and 
regardless of their original lexical meanings, 
when grammaticalized, they mark the begin- 
ning of an action: gamat al-mar’atu tanihu ‘the 
woman began to wail aloud’ (Wright 1982:II, 
tog). The original sense of this postural verb 
is not entirely lost and continues to impose 
restrictions on the range of semantic relations 
for its grammaticalized form, which does not 
occur with verbs that semantically contradict 
such a sense: *qamat al-mar’atu tanadmu ‘the 
woman began to sleep’ is ungrammatical as a 
result of the contradiction between qamat ‘she 
stood/got up’ and tandmu ‘she sleeps’, when 
compared with the grammatical construction 
gamat al-maratu min an-nawm ‘the woman 
woke up, got up, from sleep’. 


2.5 Paradigmaticity 


That paradigms containing similarly functioning 
forms (inflections, personal and other pronouns, 
prepositions) are formed and recognized even 
by medieval Arabic grammarians is a testimony 
to the presence and awareness of the cumula- 
tive effect of the grammaticalization process in 
the field of Arabic linguistics. Admittance of 
like grammatical forms into paradigmatic rela- 
tions is facilitated by grammaticalization, and 
the formation of paradigms is the result of this 
process. Lehmann (1995) shows that as mem- 
bers of a given paradigm advance toward the 
end of their grammaticalization, they become 
radically reduced in number and thus constrict 
‘intraparadigmatic variability’. This constitutes 
the highest degree of paradigmaticity, beyond 
which the whole paradigm becomes extinct. In 
Arabic, the size of monosyllabic and proclitic 
primary prepositions (e.g. Ji- ‘for’, bi- ‘by’, 
ka- ‘as’, ta- ‘by’) is considerably smaller than 
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other primary, yet autonomous, ones (e.g. min 
‘from’, bayna ‘between’), which are juxtaposed 
with their dependents. This is exemplified in 
the case of the relative pronoun paradigm in 
Modern Standard Arabic, which is radically 
reduced to merely the single member ’i/l7 and 
its allomorphs in the modern spoken Arabic 
varieties. Size alone is an insufficient variable 
for measuring the degree of ‘paradigmaticity’ 
(one of Lehmann’s terms); other criteria, such 
as the degree of homogeneity in functional 
and formal properties among the members of 
the paradigm, are shown to be more reliable 
(Lehmann 1995:134). 


3. MOTIVATIONS FOR 
GRAMMATICALIZATION 


That the process of grammaticalization recurs 
crosslinguistically in a more or less uniform fash- 
ion propelled the search for adequate explana- 
tions or motivation for its systematicity. Among 
the proposed explanations are considerations of 
pragmatic and semantic factors, as well as use 
of metaphor and metonymy that effect change 
and its direction. Central to all these factors are 
the role of context and communicative strate- 
gies used by participants, possibly conducive 
to grammaticalization. The utility of existing 
basic lexical items in the evolution of more 
abstract grammatical or functional categories is 
seen by some researchers (Heine a.o. 1991) as a 
‘problem-solving strategy’, in which creativity 
in the use of extralinguistic processes such as 
metaphor and metonymy in a permitting con- 
text would result in grammaticalization. Other 
suggested factors that take semantic and prag- 
matic functions into account include increased 
expressivity, at least in the initial stages of gram- 
maticalization, and later ‘routinization’, that is, 
grammaticalized forms that are semantically 
bleached coexist side by side with their erstwhile 
lexical forms (Hopper in Hopper and Trau- 
gott 1993:68). A more reconciliatory approach 
between the metaphoric and “strengthening of 
informativeness” as enabling factors that result 
in grammaticalization is hypothesized (Traugott 
and Konig 1991:190), in which the two are seen 
as complementary, rather than as substitutes for 
each other. 
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4. COUNTEREXAMPLES TO 
GRAMMATICALIZATION 


What sets grammaticalization apart from other 
types of language change lies in the notion 
of unidirectionality. Few crosslinguistic cases 
challenge the notion that grammaticalized 
forms return to lexicalized form (see Campbell 
2001). For instance, unidirectionality presup- 
poses that the direction of evolution in the 
typical case is from analytic to synthetic con- 
structions (Lehmann 1995:21). Cases that run 
counter to this notion are found in Arabic, 
particularly in the genitive construction (> 
*idafa) in modern dialects, which have in addi- 
tion to the synthetic construction (maktabti 
Il-gam‘ah ‘the university library’) an alterna- 
tive construction (> analytical genitive), in 
which a group of similarly functioning particles 
(e.g. bita’ ‘belonging to’, taba‘ ‘following’, mal 
belonging to’) intervene between the head noun 
and the annexed one (e.g. il-maktaba bita‘it 
l-gam‘ah ‘the library belonging to the univer- 
sity’ = ‘the university library’). Likewise, > 
passive verbs in Classical and Modern Standard 
Arabic are derived from active ones via alterna- 
tion of internal vowels (e.g. kataba ‘he wrote’, 
kutiba ‘it was written’). These currently have 
an alternative analytic structure (e.g. tamma 
kitabato ‘it was written’), where the erstwhile 
lexical verb tamma ‘he completed’, which is in 
the active voice, is grammaticalized to serve this 
passivizing function. Prepositions such as li- 
‘for, to’, ff ‘in, at’, ‘inda ‘at’, as well as personal 
pronouns, exhibit verb-like syntactic behav- 
ior as in mafis muskila ‘there is no problem’ 
(Brustad 2000:152; > pseudo-verb). That said, 
when comparing the number of such cases of 
what Lehmann (1995:16) labels ‘degrammati- 
calization’ with the grammaticalized forms, it 
becomes clear that these cases constitute a 
very small and insignificant argument against 
grammaticalization (see Haspelmath 2004). 
This does not detract from the fact that such 
linguistic manifestations pose a challenge to the 
canons of grammaticalization and need to be 
accounted for in further research. Examination 
of the boundaries of grammaticalization may 
yield more vexing problems and perhaps would 
bring about modification to some of its well- 
established principles. 
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MOuHsSEN ESSEESY 
(George Washington University) 


Greek Loanwords 


Despite the very extensive contacts between 
speakers of Greek and Arabic for over a thou- 
sand years between Alexander the Great and 
the advent of Islam, the paradoxical fact is that 
the forms of the two languages extant in recov- 
erable documents show very few traces of such 
contacts. In an area where mutual influence 
was presumably most profound, that of spoken 
forms of the languages, no documentation has 
survived for either the Greek or the Arabic 
spoken in places where such interpenetration 
could be expected, as, for example, in Petra 
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and Palmyra in the first three centuries of the 
Christian era or among the soldiers on the east- 
ern frontier of the Byzantine Empire in the 4th 
through the 6th centuries. Thus, colloquial syn- 
tax and everyday vocabulary and expressions in 
civilian or military life, where one would expect 
the greatest contact, have left no traces. Written 
Arabic is not documented, either; for the dura- 
tion of the entire millennium from Alexander 
to Muhammad, there is no extant Arabic lit- 
erature. The Nabataeans used Aramaic in their 
administration, and although the occurrence of 
Greek words in Nabataean inscriptions would 
tend to indicate their presence in Nabataean 
Arabic as well (Jeffery 1938:17 n. 2), this 
remains a conjecture. The Qur’dn is, essen- 
tially, the first Arabic book, and it is written in 
the language of central and southern Hijaz in 
the Arabian Peninsula (Mecca and its environs), 
which, unlike the northern part, never came 
under Roman domination. Pre-Islamic poetry, 
transmitted orally and eventually recorded only 
after the rst Islamic century, is of restricted 
usefulness for our purposes even if the authen- 
ticity of its linguistic forms is accepted: its styl- 
ized conventions and high language exclude the 
more colloquial and provincial elements which 
might betray foreign influence in syntax and 
style, i.e. in anything other than vocabulary. 
Apart from these documents for > pre-Islamic 
Arabic, the only other sources at our disposal 
are inscriptions and graffiti in various forms 
of what has been called ‘early North Arabic’ 
(Frithnordarabisch) by W. Caskell: Thamidic, 
Lihyanite, Safaitic, and Hasaitic. These inscrip- 
tions, the product of nomadic tribes in north 
Arabia, are mostly commemorative, funereal, 
or apotropaic; they are important for allow- 
ing the reconstruction of the grammar of these 
varieties of early Classical Arabic and provide 
a wealth of information about Arabic proper 
names, but beyond that, their usefulness is very 
limited (Miller 1982a). Briefly put, we do not 
have much evidence for pre-Islamic Arabic, and 
the little that we do have does not come from 
those Arabs who had the most extensive con- 
tacts with Greeks (Gutas 2001:629-631). 

The documents at our disposal are accord- 
ingly totally inadequate for a study of the 
history of contacts between the two languages 
until the rise of Islam. A comparison of the 
vocabularies of their extant forms, because of 
the disparities of the levels of the two languages 
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that are being compared, yields few results and 
is not representative of the extensive contacts 
between Greek and Arabic speakers through- 
out the millennium. A major characteristic of 
Greek loanwords in pre-Islamic Arabic in the 
Quran, in the earliest poetry, and in whatever 
prose from the first two Islamic centuries can be 
confidently assumed to reflect pre-Islamic usage 
is that they were not borrowed directly from 
Greek but rather through the intermediacy 
of Aramaic or Persian (references in Endress 
1992:14, n. 88). In other words, they are not 
the direct result of the contact between Greek 
and Arabic speakers but rather the result of the 
Hellenization of the Near East after Alexander 
and the eventual permeation of such culturally 
significant terms into the Arabic represented 
by our earliest sources. For example, dirham 
‘monetary unit’ in Arabic is a singular back- 
formation from dardhim in Pehlevi (Middle 
Persian), taken over into Arabic as plural from 
the Greek Spaxun (i.e. dirham, sg. Arabic < 
darahim, pl. Arabic < darahim, sg. Pehlevi < 
Spayun). Similarly, Arabic ’istdr, in the meaning 
of ‘four’, comes from otatip over Syriac estérd; 
and even Arabic ’injil (‘gospel’) for evayyédrov 
is transmitted through Ethiopic wangél. As 
these examples indicate, in the areas of trade 
and religion, Greek loanwords in the Arabic of 
those Arabs who had not been in direct contact 
with the Greeks come through the intermediacy 
of peoples who had (Gutas 2001:632). 
Preliminary studies for Greek loanwords in 
this earliest recoverable form of Arabic exist 
only for the Quran and Ibn Ishaq’s (d. 150/ 
767) biography of the Prophet, where the yield 
is relatively meager. Of all the foreign words 
in the Quran, those which with relative cer- 
tainty can be traced to a Greek origin come to 
about only 17, a very small number in a text 
of 340 large pages in Fligel’s edition. Since 
these borrowings are almost without exception 
early, i.e., they had become part of the Arabic 
language of the Hijaz long before Muhammad 
insofar as they are mostly attested also in pre- 
Islamic poetry, it is worth listing them here. 
Other than dirham and ’injil mentioned above, 
there are “iblis ‘devil’ < 81éBoAocg; burj ‘tower’ 
< mdpyoc; zawj ‘one of a pair’ < Cedyoc; sima’ 
‘sign’ < onpeiov — ofa; fulk ‘ship’ < épdAxtov; 
girtds ‘paper’ < y&ptng; qurays gars ‘shark’ < 
Kapyapiac; miglad ‘key’ < «Aeic; galam ‘pen’ < 
KéAapoc; gamis ‘shirt’ < Kapioiov; kab ‘cup’ < 
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Kobdra. < Kkoupn; yagut ‘gem, sapphire’ < déKwOog; 
yaqin ‘icon’ < eikov. Among these, only the 
nautical term fulk and possibly the religious 
one *iblis may be considered as having come 
directly from the Greek; the rest entered Arabic 
through the mediation of other languages, pri- 
marily Aramaic/Syriac and Pehlevi. Conversely, 
Greek itself acted as the intermediary for the 
transmission of a few > Latin loanwords into 
Arabic: balad ‘territory; dwelling’ < naAdétiov < 
palatium; sirdt ‘road’ < otpéta < strata; gistds 
‘scales’ < Egotns < sextarius; gasr ‘castle’ < 
Kaotpov < castrum; gintar ‘weight measure’ 
< Kevtmvepiov < centenarium (Jeffery 1938: 
s.vv.). Similar, proportionately, is the presence 
of Greek words in the Prophet’s biography: in 
a text covering 1,000 pages, only 29 words are 
of Greek origin (Hebbo 1984). It is again obvi- 
ous from the nature of the Greek loanwords 
just listed from the Our’dn that this borrowed 
vocabulary is broadly cultural and not specific, 
reflecting the dominance of Graeco-Roman 
institutions and activities in the Near East after 
Alexander (Gutas 2001:63 2-633). 

After the advent of Islam, and throughout 
the Umayyad period (661-750), Arabic was 
in constant contact with Greek through the 
incorporation of millions of Greek speakers in 
Syro-Palestine and Egypt within the borders 
of the Islamic empire. Although the numer- 
ous Greek loanwords that must have entered 
spoken Arabic do not reveal themselves in the 
documents of the high language that have sur- 
vived from the earliest period of Islam, an idea 
of their nature and extent can be gleaned from 
the administrative and commercial Graeco- 
Latin terms that entered spoken Egyptian 
Arabic and are preserved in papyri documents 
(Schall 1982:149). Most important, however, 
this contact was official in the chanceries of 
the Umayyad state in governmental centers, 
including Damascus, where the administra- 
tive personnel, kept over from the Byzantine 
period, used Greek as the official language 
until the Arabization reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik 
(r. 685-705; Gutas 1998:17-18). The reforms 
apparently worked very well, for high Arabic 
absorbed few Greek administrative loanwords, 
notably the name for land tax, xardj < yopnyia, 
apparently also through Syriac mediation (EI? 
s.v. kharadj). 

It was in the subsequent period, during the 
early Abbasids (750-1000), under whom an 
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extensive Graeco-Arabic translation move- 
ment was instituted (Gutas 1998), that numer- 
ous Greek words appeared in Arabic scientific 
and philosophical literature. However, Arabic 
speakers of the time reacted to this influx of 
foreign words and concepts in ways that, as 
in pre-Islamic times, resulted in the absorp- 
tion of few Greek loanwords in the high lan- 
guage. The loanwords that were accepted in the 
sciences and philosophy were, again, for the 
most part mediated primarily through Syriac 
but also through Persian. This is clearly due to 
the fact that the vast majority of the Graeco- 
Arabic translators were native Syriac speak- 
ers, while the Persians, who were responsible 
for the Perso-Arabic translations, may have 
been transferring into Arabic Greek words that 
could have passed from the Greek into Middle 
Persian. Such loanwords became naturalized 
in Arabic through morphological accommoda- 
tion to Arabic patterns of nominal, adjectival, 
and verbal formation. Thus, from the Syriac, 
we have such words as jins ‘genus’ (pl ’ajnds) 
< Syriac gensd < yévoc; hayulad ‘matter’ (adj. 
hayulani) < Syriac hywla (for v > yw see 
Daiber 1980:44-45; Endress 1992:14,n. 89) < 
¥An, eventually replaced by mddda; ’ustuquss 
‘element’ (pl. -at) Syriac estuksd < otovyeiov, 
replaced by *unsur; faylasuf ‘philosopher’ (pl. 
falasifa, noun falsafa, verb tafalsafa, adj. fal- 
safi < Syriac pilosopd < iAdoogos, replaced by 
bakim ‘philosopher, physician, sage’; “istadiya 
‘stadium’ < Syriac estadyd < otéd.0v (cf. mod- 
ern Arabic ’istdd, this time from French stade); 
-aqrabadin ‘dispensatory’ < Syriac grapa/idin < 
ypagisiov; kimiya ‘alchemy’ (adj. -iya’1, -iyawi, 
-dwi) < Syriac kimiyd < ynueia. Through the 
mediation of Persian we have such words as 
qawlanj ‘colic’? < KoA and ’iydraj ‘divine 
[remedy]’ < iepé& (Endress 1992:14-15). 

In the early phases of the translation move- 
ment, numerous Greek words without obvious 
Arabic counterparts were simply transliterated. 
This practice, however, proved unsatisfactory, 
primarily because of the inherent unwieldiness 
of such Greek words and the impossibility of 
their morphological and syntactic adaptation 
in an Arabic linguistic environment, and they 
were eventually almost all replaced by native 
Arabic words (Heinrichs 1978:260-261, n. 26). 
For example, ‘syllogism’ (ovAAoytouds), a word 
which proved compatible with patterns in 
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Latin and other Indo-European languages of 
Europe, was at first simply transliterated as 
silujismus (Vagelpohl 2002:256), later replaced 
by Arabic giyds; flbantasiyd ‘imagination’ <Syriac 
pantasiyad < povtacta, replaced by tawahhum, 
tabayyul (although in this case it is interesting 
to see that the Greek word was retained by 
Ibn Sina but given a different technical sense, 
Heinrichs 1978:260 n. 25); ’antalasiyd ‘ente- 
lechy’ < évteAéyero replaced by kamal, tamam; 
gatafasis ‘affirmation’ < Kxaté&@aoic, replaced 
by ’ijab; etc. (Endress 1992:16). Of the words 
transliterated in the learned literature there 
were eventually tolerated only a few, primar- 
ily those that referred to specific disciplines 
and subjects of study, e.g. ’aritmatiqi ‘arith- 
metic’ < d&pOuntiKh, Odtdguriyds, ‘Categories’ 
< Katnyoptor of Aristotle, Svfistiqd ‘Sophistics’ 
(nouns safsata, sufist@i) < LortrKh (scil. 
émiothun, for LogiotiKoi gAeyyou of Aristotle), 
etc., although even these were given Arabic 
counterparts, ‘ilm al-bisab, Maqulat, and tam- 
wih ‘misrepresentation’ and mugalata ‘inducing 
error’, respectively (Endress 1992:16-17). In 
the end, it appears that the Greek loanwords of 
wider currency that were accepted into Arabic 
vocabulary, both those that entered through the 
mediation of Syriac and Persian, given above, 
and those that entered through the Graeco- 
Arabic transliterations in the learned tradition, 
show two characteristics: they entered through 
the mediation of Syriac (and, to a lesser extent, 
Persian) pronunciation, which apparently made 
them phonetically more acceptable, and almost 
all eventually acquired Arabic equivalents 
(Heinrichs 1978:261 n. 26; Endress 1992:20), 
so that, in principle rendered superfluous, their 
use could be regarded as a sign of learned 
jargonism. 

By contrast, loanwords that referred to 
highly technical terms in most fields, but espe- 
cially in botany and pharmacology (Dietrich 
1988:II, 708-714, 728-746), were accepted 
as such and have formed part of the Arabic 
vocabulary. (For example, of the words listed 
above, *aqrabadin, kimiyad, and qawlanj, and 
the word in wide use to this day in the entire 
Near East, tirydq ‘antidote, panacea’ < Syriac 
terydqi < OnpiaKh [d&vttdotos], which, through 
Persian terydg/k ‘antidote, wine, opium’ and 
the adjective terydq/ki ‘addict, opium eater’ 
and Turkish tirydg/k and tirydg/ki (with the 
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same meanings as in Persian) has reentered 
Modern Greek as 8epiaKAre ‘addicted, aficio- 
nado [of tobacco and coffee]’, with the addition 
of -Ang in an apparently improper back-forma- 
tion for the Turkish associative suffix -li. In 
at least one case, that of ’asturlab ‘astrolabe’ 
< GoTpoAGBiov, the acceptance of the loan- 
word was accompanied by attempts to find an 
‘Arabic’ etymology for it (Endress 1992:17, 
n. 128, referring to D.A. King). In general, 
however, and technical terminology apart, 
written Arabic proved to be not very hospi- 
table to Greek loanwords. Instead, the need to 
incorporate new words into Arabic to meet the 
demands of the translated literature and the 
rapidly expanding scientific and philosophical 
endeavors during the early Abbasids was met 
in at least four ways: approximate translations 
of Greek terms (occasionally accompanying the 
transliterated word), etymological translations 
(calques), assignment of new meanings to exist- 
ing Arabic words, and derivation of new words 
(Endress 1992:17-23; Schall 1982:150-151). 
The phonology of the loanwords and trans- 
literated words oscillated between the two 
major sources from which these words came 
into Arabic, through Syriac and directly from 
Greek. The Syriac phonology is partly due to 
its impact on the language of the translators, 
as noted, and partly to their familiarity with 
the transcription of numerous Greek words 
in Syriac texts (den Heijer 1991:104). The 
Greek phonology is directly derived from the 
spoken Greek of early Islamic times, which 
appears to be very close to that of Modern 
Greek: the spiritus asper is almost universally 
suppressed, iotacisms — insofar as vowels can 
be determined from the Arabic script — would 
seem to abound, and the consonants clearly 
have the values of Modern Greek: gamma (vy) 
is transcribed mostly with a gayn, delta (8) 
with a dal, and chi (x) oscillates between the 
Syriac transcription of kof, which appears in 
Arabic as kaf, and the actual sound of the letter 
(especially before o, 0, o, ov), transcribed with 
a xa. The letter sigma (oc, ¢), normally tran- 
scribed with a sim, in one instance gives a clue 
to the transcription of the letters on the basis 
of actual pronunciation: in the translation of 
Aristotle’s Generation of Animals (763b 1), the 
name of the island Aéofoc is transliterated as 
Lazbis, indicating both the actual /z/ phoneme 
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of the letter before béta (presumably, at that 
time, pronounced /v/) and the emphasized pho- 
neme /s/ characteristic of final sigma (Vagelpohl 
2.002:143-153). 
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Dimitri Gutas (Yale University) 


Greetings 


1. THE DEFINITION OF 
GREETINGS 


The term ‘greetings’ refers to any verbal behav- 
ior that a speaker engages in upon recognizing 
another, or one that has the function of recog- 
nition of an encounter with a person as socially 
acceptable (Firth 1972:1). Greetings are also 
defined as the set of linguistic and/or nonlin- 
guistic devices used for the initial management 
of encounters (Yusuf a.o. 1976), that is of 
paramount significance in everyday interaction. 
They are aspects of politeness routines (Ervin- 
Tripp 1964:195) that are tied to conversational 
exchange; hence, their manipulation is instru- 
mental to power relationships and solidarity. 
They are also considered markers of social 
identity (El-Zeini 1985). While their presence 
usually guarantees continuation of social inter- 
action, their absence, or the failure to respond 
to them, is a violation that could be interpreted 
as rudeness or breakdown in the social rela- 
tionship between parties or individuals (Chaika 
1989:44). 

In most cultures, greetings are usually rou- 
tinely performed formulaic expressions, “cul- 
turally valued patterns of speaking preserved 
for their own sake, and in which few changes 
can be made, with the exception of features 
of pitch and loudness” (Caton 1986:296). A 
formulaic linguistic unit is also “one in which 
the referential value of the speech signal is 
either minimized or non-existent” (Yusuf a.o. 
1976:812). Routines do not have a manifested 
topic, hence they are considered contentless 
speech that can be replaced by gestures (Ervin- 
Tripp 1964:195). 

The systematic study of greetings started 
toward the beginning of the 1970s (Kendon 
and Ferber 1973) and may be attributed to 
the growing interest in the ethnography of 
speaking and conversational analysis. They are 
usually studied within the framework of lin- 
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guistics and anthropology. In conversational 
interaction they are termed ‘adjacency pairs’ 
(Sacks a.o. 1974), “utterances produced by 
two successive speakers such that the second 
utterance is identified as related to the first as 
an expected follow up”. They are also called 
a ‘dialogic couplet’ (Goffman 1981), since a 
greeting is a two-part structure. Yet another 
term used in reference to greetings is ‘exchange’ 
(Mauss 1967:3), in which a formula uttered by 
the speaker triggers a standard reply uttered by 
the addressee. In sociolinguistics, they are also 
referred to by the term ‘summons’ (Schegloff 
1968); they are repeated until they receive a 
response and are then followed by the formu- 
laic routines as a way of carrying on with social 
interaction. In the field of discourse analysis, 
greetings are classified as expressive speech acts 
(Searle 1979), that is, acts that express emo- 
tions and feelings. 

In anthropology, greetings are considered 
aspects of phatic communion (Malinowski 
1927) that set the tone for communication but 
have no cognitive content. They also fit into 
‘rituals’, arbitrary communicative procedures 
that regulate social situations (Firth 1972). 
Ritual is also viewed as that aspect of custom- 
ary behavior that makes statements about the 
hierarchical relations between people. The form 
and function of greetings and their interpreta- 
tion vary across cultures, a variation that has 
prompted a number of researchers to study 
them in different languages. 

2. GREETINGS IN THE ARAB 
WORLD 


Greetings in the Arab world are related to 
various layers of cultural meaning. Reducing 
greetings to a matter of etiquette or politeness 
without pointing out their religious signifi- 
cance, as noted in the literature on the subject 
(e.g. Caton 1986), would yield an impoverished 
analysis. This religious significance is imme- 
diately noticed in the triradical root of the 
nomenclature/word as-salam in Arabic, s-l-m. 
This root denotes ‘being sound and void of 
defects, weaknesses, or any sort of imperfec- 
tion’, e.g. bi-galbin salam ‘with a clean heart’ 
(Q. 26/89), i.e. ‘with a heart void of hypocrisy 
and infidelity’ (Zabidi, Taj s.v.). 

The religious significance of greetings may 
also be readily grasped in the Quranic verse 
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in which greetings should follow the principle 
of ‘better or same response’: “When you are 
greeted with a greeting, greet in return with 
what is better than it, or [at least] return it 
equally” (Q. 4/86). Hence, performing greet- 
ings is in fact a fulfillment of a religious duty 
in Islam. Moreover, as-salamu ‘alaykum is the 
greeting that should be used among Muslims 
(El-Zeini 1985:71-72; Caton 1986:294). Fur- 
thermore, the structure of a greeting, i.e. who 
initiates it and how to respond to it, is rule-gov- 
erned, as is clearly exemplified by the following 
Prophetic badit: “The rider should first greet 
the pedestrian, and the pedestrian the one who 
is seated, and a small group should greet a 
larger group with as-salamu ‘alaykum” (Mus- 
lim, Sahib Book 26, Chap. 1, no. 5374). Another 
Prophetic badit that shows the importance of 
greetings in Islam says: “Give currency to [the 
practice of paying salutation to one another by 
saying] as-salamu ‘alaykum” (afsu s-salama 
baynakum; Muslim, Sahib, Book 1, no. 0096). 
Such hadits attest to the fact that greetings in 
Islam are deeply rooted in its religious credo. 
The meaning of the Muslim greeting itself also 
carries religious connotations. It is an invoca- 
tion for peace to spread onto the addressee and 
it is reversed in the response to invoke peace 
for the initiator by saying ‘and upon you be 
peace!’. Such connotations are further intensi- 
fied by adding words like wa-rabmatu llahi wa- 
barakdatub ‘and God’s mercy and His blessings’. 
In this way, the respondents heap more bless- 
ings on the addressee than they receive, which 
attests to the better or same response stated 
in the Quran as indicated above, which rein- 
forces the religious value of Islamic greetings. 
The religious input in Islamic greetings is 
also reflected in the greeting formulas that 
Muslims use. For instance, Islamic greetings are 
often mentioned in association with the Name 
of God, as in responses to kéfak, izzayyak 
‘how are you?’, such as naskur Allab/al-hamdu 
li-llab ‘thanks, praise be to God’, respectively. 
As such, they differ from other greetings used 
in the Arab world that have secular values of 
beauty or flowers, such as those used in Egypt 
and in Syria, e.g. sabah il-ward/sabah il-full 
‘[may you have] a morning of roses/jasmine’. 
The greeting as-salamu ‘alaykum is also the 
one used by pious Muslims in particular (Caton 
1986:294), as prescribed in the Quranic verse 
(Q. 6/54). Moreover, the greeting sabah in-nitr, 
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as a response to sabah il-xér, derives religious 
significance through the word ‘light’, which is 
also one of God’s attributes. In addition there is 
a sura in the Ouran called an-Nur (Q. 18/35). 
Thus, to fully understand the greeting behav- 
ior in the Arab world, it is important that the 
study be contextualized within such a religious 
framework. 

The religious background of greetings in 
the Arab world manifests itself through actual 
greetings, as in the case of as-salamu ‘alaykum. 
The use of a response better than the initiation, 
irrespective of the nature (religious or nonreli- 
gious) of the greeting itself, reflects an Islamic 
influence. Thus, it is not only the greeting per se 
that is religious, but also the way it is structured 
and manipulated. 

Ferguson (1967) points out that Arabic has 
a number of ‘root-echo responses’, e.g. Allah 
yibarik fik ‘may God bless you’, which may be 
modified by “the addition, deletion, permuta- 
tion or the ringing of paradigmatic changes of 
some kind” (Ferguson 1976:143). For example, 
as-salamu ‘alaykum ‘peace be on you’ receives 
the response: wa ‘alaykumu s-salam ‘and upon 
you be peace’. Another multipurpose response 
is Allah yibfadak ‘may God protect you’, which 
fits in case no specific response is expected. 

The use of greetings in Egypt varies accord- 
ing to education, sex, religion, and degree 
of familiarity between participants. Greetings 
also allow for a degree of creativity reflected 
in the use of metaphorical and flowery expres- 
sions. Members of the lower socioeconomic 
strata commonly use ornate greetings, such as 
sabab il-full ‘morning of jasmine’, sabab il-’ista 
‘morning of cream’, sabab il-ward ‘morning of 
roses’. These same greetings are used among 
familiars, such as friends and colleagues. They 
would be inappropriate in formal situations 
as, for example, from an employee to a boss; 
such greetings as sabah il-xér and as-salamu 
‘alaykum are seen as being more suitable for 
such formal relationships. 

In Egyptian society, a speaker’s sex influ- 
ences the use of greetings. A highly educated 
male speaker is not expected to greet his female 
colleague with sabah il-full or sabah il-ista, 
unless the two have a very close relationship. 
Otherwise, the woman may feel embarrassed. 
Christians in Egypt often use the Muslim 
greeting of salam. One possible explanation 
attributes this usage to certain behaviors of 
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minority groups: minority groups are liable to 
be influenced by the majority. According to 
Firth (1972:33-34), “As a rule, adoption of the 
new forms of greeting has been credited with 
the prestige of association with a larger uni- 
verse, or alternatively, has been stimulated by 
the wish to develop patterns of weight, such as 
Moslem parallels to Christian forms”. Another 
possible explanation attributes this usage to the 
word salam itself. The salam greeting, accord- 
ing to this interpretation, is similar in its refer- 
ence to ‘peace’ to the Biblical greeting “And 
into whatsoever house ye shall enter, first say, 
peace be to this house” (John 14:27). 

Muslims, in general, vary greeting responses 
in accordance with the Quranic verse stated 
above, that is, they should use a better greeting 
than the initiation, which implies that varia- 
tion is recommended and preferred to using the 
same response. They use sabah il-full/il-ward/ 
il-’istalin-nur ‘morning of jasmine/roses/cream/ 
light’, respectively, all associated with the color 
white, which is a sign of purity, good omens, 
and well-wishing. Christians also vary their 
patterns of greeting responses as well, in spite 
of the fact that they are not religiously ordered 
to do so. But, as Ferguson (1976) notes, such a 
phenomenon is natural because gradually these 
greetings are integrated within the culture, and 
people become unaware of the religious origin 
of the variation in greeting responses. 

Related to variation in greeting responses is 
the creative use of greetings typical of Egyp- 
tians. For instance, the greeting sabab is-sukkar 
‘morning of sugar’ has come into use on a tele- 
vision program in Egypt. Another interesting 
creative greeting is sabah in-neskafé ‘morning 
of Nescafé’, also used on a TV promotion. 
Creativity here refers to flexibility of inser- 
tion, addition, or replacement in the usual 
fixed greetings, depending on one’s individual 
choice and context, e.g. sabah ‘asal ‘morning of 
honey’. This is not usually the case in Western 
greetings, for instance, where greetings consist 
of fixed adjacency pairs. In Arab countries, 
however, they are not fixed but more varied 
and likely to change according to variables of 
context, personal mode, and other factors. 

The greetings marhabalmarhabtén/mit mar- 
haba ‘hello/two hellos/a hundred hellos’ and 
the plural formula mit sababa ‘hundred mor- 
nings’, are typically Levantine. Greetings for 
the morning in the Levant are used between 
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waking up and midday. Other more flowery 
responses include sabdh il-ward ‘morning of 
roses’ and sabab il-full ‘morning of jasmine’, 
which are common family greetings. 

However, variation of greetings in Syria, 
according to Ferguson (1967), is not predictable 
in any universal sense; rather, what is universal 
is the correlation between the structure of the 
greeting formula and the sociospatial dimen- 
sion. The one who initiates the greeting cannot 
anticipate the response, because of the creative 
nature of greeting usage in Syria (as well as in 
some other Arab countries). Nonetheless, one 
can predict certain greeting formulas to be asso- 
ciated with certain social classes and certain 
contexts. For instance, an informal greeting like 
sababh il-full is likely to occur in a café between 
friends of the same sex, but not in a lecture 
from a professor to students. Furthermore, such 
variation is not restricted to the Syrian society; 
it applies to most of the other Arab countries, 
such as Egypt. 

Caton’s (1986:290-303) study of greetings in 
Yemen focuses on a Hijrah (Caton 1986:292) 
village whose inhabitants are reputed to be 
descendants of the Prophet Muhammad. The 
greetings used in this village are deeply con- 
nected with the Islamic credo (Caton 1986:294). 
Caton also mentions ’ahlan wa-sabhlan lit. ‘you 
have come to your people and it is easy to wel- 
come you’ or simply ‘feel at home’. Although 
this greeting is not the typical salam greeting, it 
is a pan-Arab greeting. 

The intensity of greetings in Yemen is indexed 
in various ways. One such strategy is the meta- 
phoric use of number categories, such as the 
dual and plural forms of marhabtén (Caton 
1986:298). A further intensification strategy 
of greetings in Yemen is to add more words 
by performing two acts in the second turn: 
reply to the first exchange and initiate another 
one, €.g. initiation *ablan wa-sahlan; response 
-ahblan bik, wa-hayya llah man hayyak ‘hello, 
hello to you; may God greet him who greets 
you’. Other intensification strategies in Yemen 
mentioned by Caton (1986:299) include the 
use of an intensifier phrase, such as the phrase 
bi-l-xér wa-l-Gfiya, and extending the blessing 
beyond the immediate party of the greeting 
to encompass the whole Muslim community. 
Furthermore, some greetings can be used only 
by an individual in saluting a group, especially 
the salam tahiyya (Caton 1986:303). 
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In Saudi Arabia, according to Hassanayn 
(1994), the address term ?axx ‘brother’ or ‘amm 
‘uncle’ is used with the greeting when addressing 
a male older than the greeter, and uxt ‘sister’ 
and ‘amma ‘aunt’ for the female counterpart 
(> terms of address). Moreover, some gestures 
have special significance for Saudi Arabian 
greetings. For example, handshakes show inti- 
macy and are used after the verbal greeting in 
male/male interaction, whereas in male/female 
interaction, the handshake takes place only 
among relations. In addition, kissing the fore- 
head, nose, and right hand of the person who 
is being greeted is a sign of respect and loyalty. 
Gestures also replace the verbal greeting when 
there are constraints on the utterance of greet- 
ings, e.g. in extreme silence as in funerals. 

Moroccans greet friends and acquaintances 
with ¢a va? or Ia bas?, stop in order to shake 
hands, then ask about the other person’s fam- 
ily, children, and health. The exchange extends 
to include a flow of questions without actually 
waiting for a response, which reflects their 
phatic nature, and it ends when one of the par- 
ties says barak Allah fik (Lowless 2004). 

3. GREETINGS IN GENERAL 

On the whole, Arabic displays more elaborate 
and varied greeting structures than other lan- 
guages, especially in the ‘how are you?’ phase, 
which includes an exchange of phatic questions 
about one’s family members. Despite the spe- 
cific aspects of greeting behavior in the Arab 
world, there are other general features that 
cannot be ignored. These include some typical 
aspects of greetings, strategies of intensifica- 
tion, social functions, nonverbal behavior, and 
channels of exchanging greetings. Despite the 
variation of greetings across cultures, there is, 
to a great extent, some common ground for 
greetings everywhere, for instance, the factors 
affecting their intensity, strategies of greeting 
intensification, and other shared features. 

Factors that influence the intensity of greet- 
ings include such salient features as length of 
time elapsed since previous encounters, distance 
between communicators, number of individuals 
in the relevant groups, relative social status of 
the communicators, and social power and soli- 
darity between them. 

There are several strategies for intensify- 
ing greetings. One of these is the metaphoric 
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use of number categories in the noun (singu- 
lar/dual/plural), e.g. ’ablén, the dual form of 
’abl in many Arab countries. Another strategy 
involves the use of an intensifier phrase in addi- 
tion to the blessing mentioned in the initiation. 
A third is the use of a more metaphoric lexical 
item than the one used in the initiation. Still 
another common strategy to intensify greetings 
is extending the greeting beyond the immedi- 
ate party being greeted to include the entire 
Muslim community. For example, “id mbdarak 
‘blessed holiday’ receives the response ‘ald I- 
jami‘ ‘to all’. Repetition of the greeting formula 
itself, e.g. >ablan ’ahlan ‘welcome welcome’, is 
also an effective strategy for intensifying the 
greeting. 

Greetings perform several social functions. 
They may be a prelude for social interaction, 
and for opening a sequence of communicative 
acts. They also set the frame for interaction 
(Firth 1972). However, one of the significant 
functions of greetings is that of indexing the 
hierarchical relationship of the users and reflect- 
ing their status through the variation of the 
verbal behavior of greetings (El-Zeini 1985). 
Greetings also perform a pious act, since their 
structure is deeply implicated in Islamic piety 
(Caton 1986), and they reflect social values 
and politeness norms. Other functions of greet- 
ings include expressing solidarity through the 
use of address terms, titles versus first names, 
and honorific tu/vous distinctions common in 
French and other European languages, and 
through showing friendliness, respect, defer- 
ence, or decency toward the greeted party 
(Chaika 1989). 

Nonverbal behavior may accompany greet- 
ings, replace them, or precede them. However, 
this depends on spatiotemporal aspects or con- 
text of use as well as on cultural background. 
Nonverbal greetings may include both facial 
expressions and body language. A wave, a 
smile, a nod, a gesture, a bow, and even a clap 
may replace the verbal greeting. The signs and 
gestures may communicate in much the same 
way a word does. However, both verbal and 
nonverbal greetings may co-occur or overlap. 
For instance, on recognizing someone at a 
distance, a smile is the first nonverbal greeting 
to acknowledge the other. Yet, coming closer, 
both parties exchange eye contact and extend 
a hand for shaking. At this point, the verbal 
greeting is uttered and the nonverbal behavior 
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may last a little bit longer or end, depending 
on the degree of familiarity between the two 
parties involved. The closer the participants, 
the more nonverbal behavior of greeting is 
observed, namely through hugging, kissing, and 
touching, although this varies across cultures. 
Nonetheless, if in a hurry, the two parties may 
exchange the nonverbal greeting or the distant 
salutation, as it is sometimes called. It is worth 
noting here that all nonverbal behavior in greet- 
ings is culture-bound. For instance, the number 
of kisses varies across cultures, as does the part 
of the face being kissed. Egyptians, for exam- 
ple, usually exchange two kisses, one on each 
cheek, whereas Saudis may kiss the nose, the 
forehead, or the cheek depending on the level 
of familiarity between participants. What is 
more, the ritual of greeting should be observed 
strictly, since it is rule-governed. Any change 
in the nonverbal behavior of greeting would 
result in embarrassment, and would also label 
the greeter as a stranger who does not know the 
routine of that specific culture. 

Greetings may be expressed through different 
channels: oral in the presence of another party, 
as in spoken, everyday face-to-face interac- 
tion, or in one another’s absence, as in radio 
programs and phone calls. Despite their short 
duration, for example, phone calls may not 
take place without the greeting exchange, oth- 
erwise, the caller is considered extremely rude. 
Yet another way is the written channel, as 
in exchanging greetings via greeting cards or 
e-greetings, which emphasizes the social role 
that greetings play in various cultures. Greeting 
cards help to maintain social solidarity, even 
though the two parties involved are usually 
absent at the time of the greeting exchange. 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


A number of important conclusions can be 
drawn regarding the use and manipulation of 
greetings in the Arab world. Knowledge of 
the speakers’ religious background is crucial 
to understanding some aspects of the greeting 
behavior in the Arab world. The greeting as- 
salamu ‘alaykum is regarded as the pan-Arab/ 
Islamic greeting and is recommended for use by 
conservative Muslims. The definition of greet- 
ings itself is fuzzy in the available literature; it 
is sometimes used to refer to other fixed routine 
expressions such as compliments, as in the 
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work of Hassanayn (1994) and Caton (1986). 
The available literature puts more emphasis on 
the verbal aspects of greetings. Verbal greetings 
are accompanied by nonverbal behaviors such 
as hugging, kissing, and handshaking which 
vary significantly across cultures. These, how- 
ever, have not received adequate attention in 
available literature. 

Finally, intensification strategies in the Arab 
world include quantification, better responses to 
greetings, and use of flowery language. Overall, 
further empirical research is needed in the field 
of greetings, particularly in the Gulf area and 
in North Africa. 
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Nacwa Euzeiny (Helwan University) 


Grounding 


Grounding is a discourse semantic notion. It 
pertains to the organization of meaning in 
terms of a foreground/background structure. 
This structure is not a binary opposition but 
rather a gradual scale of meaning distribu- 
tion and distinction among whole propositions 
in terms of ‘grounding values’, based on the 
assignment of degrees of importance to infor- 
mation. A grounding value is a measure of the 
relative worth of a textual proposition on the 
foreground/background gradient. Roughly, a 
proposition is the semantic equivalent of a 
clause. On the grounding scale, foreground 
meaning is high and background meaning is 
low. Between both grounding values are mean- 
ings (viz. propositions) that occupy various 
positions such as midground. 

The organization of meaning as a fore- 
ground/background structure is a fundamental 
property of text or discourse, and a language- 
independent, universal principle of text orga- 
nization. The terms ‘text’ and ‘discourse’ are 
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used interchangeably. Discourse does not refer 
only to conversation, and a written text may 
also be a “monologue discourse” (van Dijk 
1977:8). The scalar foreground/background 
structure makes texts or discourses interesting. 
It is also consistent with the assumption that 
human communication does not manifest the 
same grounding value throughout a text or 
texts and that events and participants referred 
to in text do not enjoy the same significance. 
A text that was a “story in which every charac- 
ter was equally important and every event 
equally significant can hardly be imagined” 
(Callow 1974:49). Language users, and in par- 
ticular readers and writers of texts, “lend more 
importance to some information than to other 
information” (Wallace 1982:208). They assign 
variant grounding values to the semantic mean- 
ing or content of text. 

Propositions, and events referred to in them, 
vary in their significance and grounding values, 
as illustrated in (x). 


(1) *Adrusu l?ana fi jami‘at laydin. Wa- 
kuntu qad darastu min qabl fi jami‘at 
-amstirdam. 

‘I study now at the University of Leiden. 
Earlier, I studied at the University of 
Amsterdam.’ 


Writers or speakers consider the meaning or 
proposition expressed in the first sentence as 
being more important and more relevant to 
them (and to readers or listeners) than the 
meaning or proposition expressed in the second 
sentence, hence, they assign it a foreground 
value or interpretation. The meaning expressed 
in the second sentence, which reports infor- 
mation about earlier activities, serves a back- 
ground function. This means that the writer or 
speaker assigns different grounding values to 
what is written or said. It also means that the 
grounding structure is part of the communica- 
tive strategy used for the realization of intended 
meaning. 

A burgeoning interest in the phenomenon 
of grounding has emerged during the last 
three decades. Grounding has been studied 
from different perspectives: linguistic, literary, 
and psycholinguistic (Dry 1992). Several lin- 
guistic studies have characterized foreground 
in terms of events and background in terms 
of nonevents or states (Labov and Waletzky 
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1967; Grimes 1975), or in terms of a con- 
trast between “sequenced events” and “non- 
sequenced states and actions” (Hopper 1983; 
Fox 1983; Reinhart 1984; Thelin 1984; Flash- 
ner 1987; Thompson 1987; Couper-Kuhlen 
1989). This characterization is typical for nar- 
rative discourse, where narrative foreground 
consists of the plot or of sequentially organized 
events, and narrative background consists of 
descriptive material. 

Much of the work done on grounding has 
also conflated the distribution of the fore- 
ground/background structure (at the seman- 
tic level) with manifestations of grounding in 
surface structure (the expression of the fore- 
ground/background structure in clauses or sen- 
tences). Furthermore, research on grounding 
was focused primarily on narrative and conver- 
sational types of discourse. Other types, which 
may very well have different characteristics, 
remained largely unexplored. Inevitably, this 
has led to a restricted view of grounding and 
to problems when other types of discourse, 
such as news, are analyzed. See Khalil (2000) 
for a short critical survey of the work done on 
grounding. 

In news discourse, as in other types of dis- 
course, the main, thus most important, and 
recent events are usually expressed in the begin- 
ning of the text (in the headline or the lead sen- 
tence), and the less important, old, or known, 
events about details as well as information 
about the spatio-temporal setting of main events 
are expressed later (toward the end of the text). 
The typical grounding structure of this type of 
discourse is based on a gradual departure from 
foreground to background meaning. 

Generally speaking, the writer’s perspective 
on grounding and its structure may determine 
the order in which sentences appear in text. 
This means that the writer may manipulate 
the order of sentences in order to signal the 
foreground/background structure and to pro- 
vide readers with clues as to how they (should) 
interpret the grounding structure in a given 
situation. Example (2) illustrates this point. 


(2) a. Waga‘a hujuimun ‘ala |-madina. Wa-li- 
hada istaslamat al-hamiya. 
‘There has been an onslaught on the 
city. As a result the garrison has sur- 
rendered.’ 
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b. Istaslamat al-hamiya. Fa-qad waqa‘a 
hujumun ‘ala |-madina. 
‘The garrison has surrendered. There 
has been an onslaught on the city.’ 


In (2a), the sequence of sentences expresses a 
consequence relation, denoted by wa-li-hadd. 
The sequence of sentences in (2b), which is the 
opposite of (2a), expresses an explicative rela- 
tion (denoted by the particle fa- and the pre- 
verbal particle gad), providing the cause of the 
event referred to in the preceding sentence. In 
foreground/background terms, one may assume 
that the proposition expressed in the first sen- 
tence of (2a) and (2b) — about the cause and 
the consequence of the event — has more impor- 
tance, hence, it is assigned foreground inter- 
pretation and, as a result, is more prominently 
expressed in the sequence. (Depending on the 
type of text, other interpretations of the signifi- 
cance of sentence order might be possible.) 

In addition to sentence order, syntax can also 
serve an important discourse function, that is, 
to signal distinctions in grounding values. Thus, 
grounding may be locationally and syntacti- 
cally encoded as shown in (3). 


(3) Al-munaddama, allati tu‘ani min masakila 
maliyya kabira, ’a‘lanat ’annahd hasalat 
‘ala musd‘adatin qayyima. 

‘The organization, which suffers from huge 
financial problems, announced that it has 
received valuable assistance’ 


The structure of the sentence signals the dis- 
tinction in grounding values. The main clause 
expresses meaning about the main and most 
important information (viz. receiving assis- 
tance), and hence, it has a foreground value 
or interpretation. The relative clause expresses 
meaning about less important information (viz. 
contextual information about current financial 
problems), and hence, it encodes a background 
proposition. 

Languages vary in the explicitness of mark- 
ing relative grounding values in text or dis- 
course. They also vary in the devices they 
employ and in the contribution of these devices 
to the grounding-signaling function. In many 
types of English texts, for example, expressions 
such as lexical repetition, > pronominalization, 
and renominalization are in general sufficient to 
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make clear the different grounding values of the 
underlying propositions. Example (4) illustrates 
this point. 


(4) Sandra said that... 
She explained that... 
Her explanation... 
Sandra has been... 


Introduced by a personal pronoun, the second 
sentence expresses specifics of the event referred 
to in the first sentence; hence, it denotes a 
midground proposition. Later in the sequence, 
a proper noun is introduced again, denoting 
a shift in the level of description and a lower 
grounding value. 

Arabic texts employ devices that play a 
crucial role in signaling the foreground/back- 
ground distinction across sentence boundar- 
ies. Arabic also makes extensive use of extra 
words and prefatory expressions such as spatio- 
temporal and circumstantial expressions to per- 
form important grounding-signaling functions. 
For details, see Khalil (2000). Among the many 
expressions that serve a grounding-signaling 
function in Arabic are prepositional phrases 
and adverbials such as mimmd yudkaru ’anna 
‘among things to be mentioned is that’, and 
fi l-masd@ ‘in the evening’. In sentence-initial 
position, these expressions make explicit the 
writer’s perspective on the (presentation of the) 
subjectmatter and his or hercommunicativeinten- 
tions regarding how the foreground/background 
structure is to be interpreted. Put differently, 
the choice of a certain expression is determined 
by the grounding value that the proposition 
is intended to serve. Mimmda yudkaru ’anna 
signals the writer’s perspective on the under- 
lying proposition, that is, that it is tangential 
and marginally related to other meanings 
expressed previously. Preposed adverbials of 
time, place, and manner — included among 
“syntactic foregrounding devices” (Fareh 
1995) — may be due to constraints to express 
background meaning about the context of the 
event before expressing other higher grounding 
values. 

Aspectual markers can also have a grounding- 
signaling function. For example, gad and kana 
gad perform grammatical functions in text that 
are distinct from their sentential (viz. temporal 
or circumstantial) functions. Customarily, the 
preverbal particle gad signals a higher ground- 
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ing value than the grounding value signaled by 
kana qad. This is illustrated in (5). 


(5) Wasala r-raisu ila I-matar. 
Wa-qad istaqbala-hu ‘adadun kabirun min 
an-nas. 
Wa-kana r-ra@isu qad zara ba‘da d-duwal 
al-‘arabiyya. 
‘The president arrived at the airport. 
A large number of people received him. 
The president had visited a number of Arab 
countries.’ 


In the second sentence, gad introduces a develop- 
ment, a subevent, of the event reported in the first 
sentence, thus signaling a grounding value lower 
than foreground, a midground. The third sen- 
tence is introduced by kdna qad, and it encodes 
a countersequential event that is also a typical 
background function. The marker expresses a 
temporal relation of antecedence between two 
past events, a case of “non-sequenced states and 
actions” as per Hopper (1982b:6). 

Expressions occurring in sentence-initial 
position have been related to three levels of 
narration (Hatim 1997). The first is introduced 
by the simple past, and it indicates that the nar- 
rative is progressing; the second and third are 
introduced by gad and kana qad respectively. 
Qad introduces the sequences as one aspect of 
the same set and “at the same time pushes the 
narration back slightly from the basic level” 
(Hatim 1997:70). Kana gad “pushes the nar- 
ration even further back” (Hatim 1997:71). 
For functional differences between these two 
discourse markers, see Khalil (1985). 

The notion of grounding plays a prominent 
role in second/foreign language learning. It 
underlies several textual and linguistic prob- 
lems, particularly in translation. The learner/ 
translator has to cope with grounding con- 
straints that lie beyond the sentence boundar- 
ies and with ensuing problems in recasting 
the way meaning has been expressed in the 
source language text. One source of grounding 
problems in translation involves misinterpret- 
ing the grounding function of propositions in 
the source language text. A second source of 
grounding problems relates to the absence or 
omission in the translated text of expressions 
that may be particularly important for ground- 
ing-signaling functions. The absence of these 
expressions may lead to an imbalance between 
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source and target language texts (see Khalil 
2001). An account of how Arabic distinguishes 
and signals grounding values in different types 
of text would provide a valuable contribution 
to studies of second/foreign language. 
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EsaM N. KHAttt (University of Nijmegen) 


Gulf States 


rt. ARABIC AND MINORITY 
LANGUAGES 


A number of languages in addition to Arabic 
are used in all the modern Gulf States: 

Persian. Persian is widely understood through- 
out the Persian Gulf, though perhaps less than 
was the case fifty years ago. Older immigrants 
of Iranian origin, born in Iran in the first half 
of the 2oth century, have retained their Persian 
alongside the Arabic they learned on the Arab 
side of the Gulf, but the younger generations, 
brought up and educated through the medium 
of Arabic, are well assimilated and many are 
either losing their Persian or use it only as 
a domestic language with their parents and 
grandparents. Over the centuries, Persian has 
contributed many loanwords to the Gulf dia- 
lects, especially words for foodstuffs, domestic 
goods, textiles, and building and architectural 
terms (Holes 2001), e.g. rubydn ‘prawns’, rwéed 
‘radishes’, méwa ‘fruit’, Sakkar ‘sugar’, d0Sag 
‘mattress’, nibali ‘carpet’, zari ‘gilded cord’, lds 
‘silk’, sigirdi ‘building laborer’, goni ‘builder’s 
set-square’, dirisa ‘window’, bddgir ‘wind- 
tower’. 

Indian languages. Hindi/Urdu and, to a lesser 
extent, Punjabi and some South Indian languages 
have always been widely understood by sections 
of the population in all the Gulf States. Trade 
links with India have been strong for centuries 
if not millennia, and for a hundred years, until 
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1947, the whole area was governed by British 
India from Bombay. The doctors, nurses, minor 
civil servants, engineers, and teachers who came 
to the area from India to build its infrastructure 
also incidentally made Indian languages more 
widely understood. Gulf Arabs working in cer- 
tain trades, such as jewelry making, have long 
been familiar with these languages because India 
is a main source of gold and precious gems, and 
many local businesses employed Indian crafts- 
men. Before the advent of modern education in 
the Gulf, it was normal for the comfortably well 
off to send their children to India to be educated, 
and until the 1970s, many Gulf residents would 
routinely go to India for the medical treatment 
until then unavailable in the Gulf. Indian films, 
not necessarily with Arabic subtitles, have 
always been very popular in the Gulf States. 
India has also historically been a source of 
cheap marriage partners for Gulf men unable 
to afford the high dowries demanded by the 
fathers of local brides. More recently, there 
has been an influx of less-educated cooks, maids, 
and laborers from India, Pakistan, and Bangla- 
desh, which has led to the formation of a Gulf 
pidgin. As a consequence of these various types 
of long-standing contact, the Gulf Arabic dialects 
are permeated with Indian borrowings, especially 
in employment-related vocabulary and terms 
for domestic equipment, clothing, and cooking 
(Holes 2001). Some examples: krani ‘clerk’, 
kacéa ‘form, protocol’, banka ‘fan’, cula ‘stove’, 
Cirfaya ‘bedstead’, bijli ‘torch’, juniyya ‘sack’, 
sirwal ‘(women’s) trousers’, binjiri ‘bangle’, juti 
‘shoes’, dlu ‘potato’, salina ‘curry, stew’. Some 
of these words are now beginning to drop out of 
use with the general rise in literacy and exposure 
to Modern Standard Arabic forms. 

There are some other languages whose use is 
limited to one or two of the Gulf States: 

Baluchi. Until 1958, the Baluchi-speaking 
Gwadur area of Pakistan was an Omani pos- 
session. Baluchi is the language of a portion 
of the population in Oman, well-represented 
in the police force and the army, which is 
concentrated in the Capital Area and on the 
Batina coast. Its use is limited to domestic 
contexts and in-group conversation. Baluchi 
speakers are in virtually all cases fully proficient 
in Omani Arabic. There are smaller groups of 
Baluchi speakers in Bahrain and the southern 
Gulf States. 
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Swahili. Swahili is widely understood and 
spoken in Oman, particularly in the Capital 
Area. After the revolution that brought Sul- 
tan Qaboos to power in 1970, a large num- 
ber of Zanzibari Omanis, many of them well 
educated, returned to Oman, their ancestral 
home, from East Africa and other Gulf States. 
The East African contingent spoke little or no 
Arabic. A UNESCO-funded literacy program 
to teach these ‘returnees’ (‘@idin) Arabic ran 
throughout the 1970s. 

The Modern South Arabian languages. In the 
south of Oman, several non-Arabic Semitic lan- 
guages are spoken: Mahri, Harsusi, and Jibbali 
(Johnstone 1977, 1981, 1987; Stroomer 1999). 
These languages, the remnants of the languages 
spoken before the area became fully Arabized 
(probably before the Islamic conquests), are 
now spoken only by a few thousand speak- 
ers each (only a few hundred in the case of 
Harsusi). All have been heavily infiltrated by 
Arabic vocabulary, and virtually all speakers 
are bilingual in their local language and Arabic 
(> Modern South Arabian). 

Sihhi. This term refers not to a single language 
but to a heterogeneous collection of dialects, 
many of them not mutually comprehensible, 
which are spoken by a grouping generically 
known as the Sihith, tribesmen who live in the 
remote mountainous regions of the Musandam 
peninsula in northern Oman and the United 
Arab Emirates. Some of these appear to be 
Arabic dialects, but at least one, Kumzari, is 
structurally a variety of Persian and is appar- 
ently of some antiquity. None of these dialects/ 
languages have been properly described (Jaya- 
kar 1904; Thomas 1930). 


2. History OF ARABIC IN 
THE REGION 


Little is known for certain about the linguistic 
situation in the Gulf before Arabic became the 
dominant language after the Islamic conquest, 
but it is beyond doubt that, alongside the Old 
Arabic tribal dialects, Persian was in use as a 
trading language and Syriac was used as a 
language of liturgy and ecclesiastical corres- 
pondence by the Christian church in the whole 
area. Some short funerary inscriptions in Ara- 
maic have been found, and it is likely that Ara- 
maic was in use as a vernacular language by the 
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sedentary agriculturalists of eastern Arabia. An 
inscription in Greek has been found at Failaka, 
off the coast of Kuwait. In the south of Oman, 
as in the whole of southern Arabia, the forerun- 
ners of the present-day Modern South Arabian 
languages must have been in use in ancient 
times. Monumental cuneiform inscriptions in 
Hadramitic, an ancient South Arabian lan- 
guage, have been found at the ruined seaport 
of Samarum (modern Khor ROri) east of Salala 
in southern Oman, founded by colonists from 
the Wadi Hadramawt toward the end of the rst 
century B.C.E. 

For centuries before Islam, the coast of east- 
ern Arabia provided a south-north corridor 
for tribal movements, with Taglib, Bakr bin 
Wail, and *Azd ‘Uman all gradually moving 
north along it. There were also major migra- 
tions, probably from around the 4th century 
C.E., west to east from Yemen into Oman, and 
northeast from Yemen into ancient Bahrain 
and then south into what is now the United 
Arab Emirates (UAE). These ancient popula- 
tion movements help explain the present-day 
wide dispersal of certain ‘southern’ dialect fea- 
tures (see below). All of the Gulf Arabic dia- 
lects, including that of northern Oman, also 
contain words, especially in agricultural and 
seafaring terminology, that seem to have come 
into them from Mesopotamia via Akkadian 
and/or Aramaic (Holes 2002), e.g. tuba‘ ‘to 
sink’, xinn ‘hold [in a ship]’, xasin/saxxin ‘axe, 
digging tool’, zabil ‘basket’. This ancient lin- 
guistic influence, if that is what it is, is not 
surprising, given the length of time that these 
coastal regions were under Babylonian com- 
mercial and political influence. It became an 
idée recue among the medieval Arab grammar- 
ians that the speech of Bedouin tribesmen from 
the Gulf Coast - the ‘Abd al-Qays (regarded 
by the [Shi‘a] Baharna of modern Bahrain as 
one element of their ancestry) and ’Azd Uman 
are usually mentioned by name - was the least 
‘pure’ of all because of their contact with Per- 
sians and Indians. 


3. MODERN ARABIC 
DIALECTOLOGY 


From the point of view of phonology and mor- 
phology, there are two major dialect types in the 
Gulf region, although each type exhibits a degree 
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of geographical variation (> Kuwaiti, Bahraini, 
Omani Arabic). These are usually referred to 
in the literature as the badawiz or ‘Bedouin’ (B) 
type, and the hadari or ‘sedentary’ (S) type. 
Despite the fact that, with the arguable excep- 
tion of southeastern Oman, all forms of nomadic 
pastoralism have ceased in the Gulf, these two 
dialect types still remain distinct, harking back to 
a time when they marked important differences 
in the culture and social organization of the 
population of the area (and to a limited extent 
still do). The B/S distinction cuts across national 
boundaries (which are a relatively recent inven- 
tion) and still survives in the collective memory. 
Speakers in most areas of the Gulf will, if asked, 
unhesitatingly classify themselves, their commu- 
nity, and their speech as either belonging to the 
badu (an alternative term is ‘arab) or the hadar. 
In the case of Bahrain, this distinction is largely 
coterminous with a sectarian one, but it is the 
lifestyle distinction that is historically primary, 
as it is in the other major case where it is still 
linguistically salient, Oman. Systemic linguistic 
differences of this type, like differences in dress, 
are badges of communal identity, and drawing 
attention to them is met with official coolness, 
since it tends to subvert modern governmental 
efforts to create a unified national identity to 
which all can sign up (see Holes 2005b for an 
example of how this is manifested in modern 
media productions). 

Many features differentiate the two dialect 
types, but the key phonological distinction is 
their reflex of Old Arabic g. The Bedouin 
dialects have a voiced reflex, which may be a 
uvular G or velar g, and in the latter case has 
undergone a further development, conditioned 
affrication to j. The sedentary dialects, on 
the other hand, have a voiceless reflex, which 
may be a uvular g as in much of Oman, or a 
velar k as in the village farming communities 
of Bahrain and in some mountain villages of 
northern Oman. In the sedentary dialects which 
have this latter k < Old Arabic g development, 
original Old Arabic k has developed, possibly 
as a result, a more fronted reflex, which in some 
dialects is palatalized and in others affricated to 
é, but, either way, occurs in all environments, 
not just in front-vowel ones, as is the case of 
the Bedouin dialect treatment of Old Arabic k. 
Some further typical distinctions between the 
Gulf B and S dialects are given in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Distinctions between Bedouin and sedentary dialects 





Features B dialects S dialects 

Old Arabic j y g (Oman) or j (Bahrain) 
gahawa-syndrome yes no 

CCvCvC-type verb forms, yes no: kitbat/katabat-type 


e.g. ktibat 
2nd pers. sg. fem. suffix 


* But see comments on Oman below. 


In other areas of phonology and morphol- 
ogy, a Bedouin/sedentary distinction exists in 
one area of the Gulf but is absent in another. 
For example, in Oman, all the B dialects have 
a final -7 in 2nd person singular feminine and 
2nd/3rd person plural imperfect verbs, as in 
tikitbin, tikitbun, yikitbun, and the S dialects 
do not have this -z, whereas in Bahrain there 
is no distinction: both B and S types have the 
forms with -7. Conversely, in Bahrain the B 
dialects retain the Old Arabic interdentals t, d, 
d while the S dialects have f, d, d, whereas in 
Oman the B and S dialects all retain the Old 
Arabic interdentals. 

The B dialects from Kuwait to the UAE as a 
group are all structurally very similar, although 
they differ slightly one from another in vocabu- 
lary. They have become the dominant speech 
type in the whole Gulf area and are usually 
what is being referred to by the shorthand 
term ‘Gulf Arabic’. This linguistic dominance 
has arisen as a result of pulses of migration 
to the coast that have occurred over a long 
period. The most recent of these, in the 18th 
century, gave rise to the current ruling families 
of Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, and the United 
Arab Emirates. Compared with the Central 
Arabian dialects from which they are descended 
(Ingham 1994), these Gulf B dialects have lost 
a number of morphological distinctions (cf. 
Ingham 1982:33-62). They do not distinguish 
gender in the 2nd and 3rd persons of the verb; 
have become less synthetic in structure, as evi- 
denced by the loss of the internal passive and 
the heavier use of the analytic genitive; and 
absorbed much foreign vocabulary. 

Although historically, the origin of the dif- 
ference between them is geographical, the two 
dialect types, B and S, have acquired new 
social connotations in some areas. In Bahrain, 
the S dialect is associated with the socially dis- 
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advantaged (Shi‘a) Baharna and is somewhat 
stigmatized, while the B dialect is that of the 
largely Sunni social, commercial, and political 
elite (although of course there are also many 
poor Sunnis). In contrast with the situation in 
the northern Gulf, it is an S dialect, that of the 
Capital Area of Muscat and Mutrah, which is, 
sociolinguistically speaking, the dominant one 
in Oman. 

In Oman, the B/S dialect distinction continues 
(just) to correspond to differences of geogra- 
phy and lifestyle, with tribes such as the Al 
Bu Samis, the Dura‘, the Al Wahiba, and the 
Janaba still being seminomadic. However, as 
noted in Table 1, the B/S distinctions in Oman 
are not always the same as those which typically 
distinguish Bedouin and sedentary descended 
groups in northern Arabia, and there are some 
important structural features that all, or virtually 
all the dialects of Oman share, whether they are 
B or S, and which should be thought of as geo- 
graphically ‘southern’ rather than lifestyle related 
(Holes 1989, 1996). The -is 2nd person feminine 
singular pronoun ending is one such (> kaskasa/ 
kaskasa), the sole exception being the B dialect 
of the ’Al Wahiba of the southeastern Oman, 
which has -ik; another ‘areal’ feature is the 
-in(n)- infix in active participle + object pronoun 
forms, such as Sdyfinnah ‘I have/you [masc.] 
have/he has seen it’. Both these ‘southern’ fea- 
tures are found as far north as the (Shi‘a) 
Baharna dialects of Bahrain and eastern Saudi 
Arabia, in some coastal dialects of the UAE, and 
in parts of southern Yemen. This interrupted 
pattern of dispersion suggests that the present- 
day sedentary dialects of the periphery of the 
Gulf and southern Arabia may be the residue 
of a homogeneous dialect continuum that was 
once more continuous and connected than it 
is today, after centuries of Bedouin migrations 
from Central Arabia. 
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4. DIGLOSSIA 


The domains of use of Modern Standard Ara- 
bic are very much the same as they are in the 
rest of the eastern Arab world: formal written 
texts and their oral performance, as in news 
bulletins and other formalized media contexts, 
and ‘set piece’ scripted public speaking of any 
kind. In educational contexts, the age of the 
audience, the nationality of the teacher, and the 
subject matter are key factors: at the primary 
and secondary school level, where in some Gulf 
States the teachers are now mainly local, an 
‘educated’ variety of Gulf dialect is the norm in 
speech. Expatriate Arab teachers, often Egyp- 
tians or Palestinians, will similarly use their col- 
loquial dialect, especially in what are perceived 
to be culturally neutral subjects like science 
and mathematics. But at the university level, 
where there are very many expatriate lecturers 
(and nowadays these can be from as far afield 
as Morocco or Tunisia), a more ‘standardized’ 
speech style is the norm, particularly in the 
teaching of subjects like Arabic literature and 
Islamic studies. Nonscripted speech in formal 
contexts where the speakers are all local, such 
as parliamentary debates, are normally in an 
educated form of the local dialect, as is also 
the case in the nonformulaic parts of court 
proceedings (witness statements, for example). 
Mosque sermons and religious discourse in 
general (for example in discussions on televi- 
sion) are normally in Modern Standard Arabic. 
Television plays, soap operas, and comedies 
with a Gulf setting are very popular, and invari- 
ably are performed in dialect. The language 
used is often a kind of regional koine, not iden- 
tifiable with the speech of any one state, and 
making use of features common to the whole 
area (as described in Holes 1984, 1990), since 
such media products need to have as broad an 
appeal as possible if they are to sell. Popular 
music sung in Gulf dialect has a big following, 
alongside the better-known products of Egypt 
and the Levant. 

Ordinary speech throughout the Gulf is per- 
meated with words borrowed from English, 
especially in the spheres of technology, industry, 
and office employment in which that language 
is internationally dominant (see Smeaton 1973 
for an account of borrowing in the oil industry 
in eastern Saudi Arabia). The following speech 
extract, from a description of his job given in 
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the 1970s by a Bahraini worker in an oil refinery 
with a secondary school certificate-level educa- 
tion, is typical. The underlined words are English 
borrowings in varying degrees of assimilation 
to Arabic phonology and morphology: 


al-hin naxid fi tonki ya'ni krud, maxlat 2ayil u 
dizal, u hay kull Say maxlit...ya‘ni naxdah min 
il-bambat u ndaxlah fi ikstinjah, mitil Say tawil 
yani fih may, fih tyibat... ba‘adén nxallih, ndax- 
lah daxil hitar 


‘Now we take the crude [oil] in the tank, a mixture 
of oil and diesel, all completely mixed up...we 
take it from the pumps and pass it into the (heat) 
exchanger, that’s like a long thing in which there’s 
water, and tubes...then we make it —... we pass it 
into a heater’. 


Nor is it just a question of borrowed nouns. 
Verbs like fannas ‘to dismiss, fire someone 
from a job’, cayyak ‘to check’, layyak ‘to leak’, 
kansal ‘to cancel, abolish’ respectively from 
English finish, check, leak and cancel are still 
in common use throughout the Gulf. However, 
as a consequence of education and increased 
exposure to Modern Standard Arabic, many 
older borrowings are now being replaced by 
Modern Standard Arabic neologisms in the 
speech of educated younger speakers, e.g. mOtir 
(< English motor) is giving way to sayydra ‘car’, 
sbétar (< English hospital) to mustasfa, dréwil 
(< English driver) to sd@iq. But as fast as the 
older borrowings disappear, new ones are com- 
ing in, e.g. rimut ‘remote control’, dis ‘satellite 
dish’, jinz ‘jeans’, even jaksan ‘Afro hairstyle’ 
(< the pop singer Michael Jackson, who in the 
1970s and 1980s had this hairstyle). 

As elsewhere, informal written Arabic con- 
taining dialectal forms is common in personal 
letters, notes, and other ephemera such as 
newspaper cartoons. More importantly, there 
are whole genres of popular literature, espe- 
cially poetry, that are composed and published 
in a written form of Gulf dialect, using meth- 
ods of rendering the sounds and morphologi- 
cal forms of the dialect that are more or less 
standardized throughout the Gulf. This kind 
of literature is sometimes frowned upon by the 
language purists, but it is very popular among 
ordinary people nonetheless. 

The presence of many immigrant laborers 
from the Indian subcontinent who work in an 
Arabic-speaking environment but know little or 
no Arabic has led to the formation of an Arabic 
pidgin in some of the Gulf States - Bahrain, the 
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United Arab Emirates, and Oman, for certain 
(documented by Smart 1990). This pidgin is 
typically used in market transactions, work 
environments, and other limited speech con- 
texts (it can be heard used by Bahraini farmers 
giving instructions to their Pakistani laborers, 
for example) and is remarkably uniform. Like 
all pidgins, it exhibits a total loss of inflectional 
morphology and a drastic reshaping of syntac- 
tic structures through the grammaticalization 
of lexemes. 

A non-Arabic (Hindi/Urdu) set of syntactic 
templates and word order seems to underlie it, 
with ‘frozen’ verbal, nominal, demonstrative, 
copular, and negative Arabic elements being 
slotted in. The fact that there are quite a large 
number of words of Indian origin in the normal 
Gulf colloquial, such as sida ‘straightaway, 
directly’ in one of the examples below, no 
doubt assists comprehension. Some examples: 


ana fth ma‘lim, hada ma fih ma‘liam 
‘T know how [to do that], but he doesn’t’ 


inta rub sida ma fth yarja‘ 
‘Go right away and don’t come back’ 


hada nafarat sém sém hadak nafarat 
‘These people are the same as those people’ 


Trade jargons also exist. One such, recorded in 
the 1970s but now more or less dead, is that of 
traditional wooden boatbuilders (galalif ). Many 
of the same jargon terms were used in Bahrain 
and Kuwait (Holes 2005a:34-35), e.g. wabhar 
‘to work’, rdbas ‘to sit with’, tard ‘man’, min- 
gar ‘woman’. The jargon was employed in the 
presence of outsiders in order to prevent them 
understanding the boatbuilders’ talk. 


5. ‘NATIONAL’ DIALECTS 

Since the early 1980s, there has been a conscious 
attempt to develop a regional Gulf identity. 
Moves toward political integration, embodied 
in the Gulf Co-operation Council (set up in 
1981), have been largely superficial, but there 
have been attempts to harmonize educational 
standards across the Gulf and establish prestige 
regional institutions like the Arabian Gulf Uni- 
versity (based in Bahrain). Sporting links within 
the Gulf abound, and since as long ago as the 
1970s there has been an annual football tourna- 
ment for the Arabian Gulf Cup, competed for 
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by the national teams of the area. The physical 
isolation of the individual Gulf states, one from 
another, has been completely removed by a 
network of fast, metalled roads that now allow 
one to drive from Muscat to Kuwait (something 
unthinkable even 25 years ago) in a matter of 
hours, and even from mainland Arabia to Bah- 
rain via the causeway opened by King Fahd in 
1986. Soon there is to be another bridge linking 
Bahrain and Qatar, symbolizing the newfound 
friendship between states that until 1999 were 
bitterly disputing sovereignty over the Hawar 
Islands before the International Court of Justice 
in The Hague. 

These developments are having their lin- 
guistic impact. There is now more contact be- 
tween Arabs from different Gulf States than 
ever before, and a type of dialect has arisen, 
which, while regionally ‘Gulf’ in pronunciation, 
morphophonology, ‘core’ syntactic structures, 
and vocabulary, eschews obvious localisms. 
Thus, in conversations between people from 
different areas of the Gulf, region-wide forms 
like baga, yabbi ‘to want’, bannad ‘to close’, 
battal ‘to open’ are usually maintained, but 
more localized forms like (m)aku (Kuwait), 
(mda) hast, mis (Bahrain, Qatar), all meaning 
‘there is/are (not)? may be dropped in favor of 
the more regional (md) fib. At a more formal 
level, the influence of Modern Standard Arabic 
kicks in, for example in the broadcast media 
in discussion programs on all kinds of topics. 
The excerpt below is taken from a Bahrain 
radio broadcast of the 1980s; it illustrates how 
Modern Standard Arabic phraseology from a 
‘literate’ frame of reference (here, the theater) 
is slotted into a dialectal syntactic framework 
even here, where both interlocutors are Bah- 
rainis. The sections in bold are dialectal, the 
rest is in an only slightly modified Modern 
Standard Arabic: 


bin-nisba li taqabbul il-jumbur.... ft dak il-wagt... 
li >ayyi masrahiyya, tab‘an, ya‘ni kan il-mustawa 
mustawa taqabbul il-jumhur - hal kan, ya‘ni, bi 
l-mustawa illi ibna al-’an néufah, mustawa il- 
jumbur li taqabbul ’ayy masrahiyya tu'rad li ’ayy 
masrah, in kan fi l-babrén... 


‘As far as the receptivity of the public is concerned, 
at that time, to any play at all, I mean, was the 
level of public receptivity, was it, I mean, er...at 
the same level that we see now, the public level 
of receptivity to any play which is put on, in any 
theater, if it is in Bahrain?’ 
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6. LANGUAGES OF WIDER 
COMMUNICATION 


Today, English is the major language of wider 
communication in the area. It impinges in every 
sphere of the globalized economies of the Gulf 
States and serves as the lingua franca between the 
Gulf Arabs and the large multinational commu- 
nities of educated expatriates they play host to, 
from Filipino nannies to European bankers to 
American military personnel, and between such 
groups. Semipermanent expatriate communi- 
ties have been a feature of Gulf society for well 
over a century, their composition a reflection 
of the political and economic conditions of the 
time. The English language first arrived in the 
area in the roth century as the language of 
the British imperial authorities, the protecting 
power that eventually entered into treaty rela- 
tions with each of what would later become 
the modern Gulf States. As modern education 
systems began to take shape, English was intro- 
duced as the sole foreign language taught in the 
school system. English was the language that 
the American and British owners/operators of 
the first industrial concerns, the oil companies, 
brought with them when they arrived in the 
area in the 1930s and 4os, and which took over 
as the main employers of local labor with the 
decline of local industries such as pearl fishing 
and agriculture. The industrial training schemes 
run by these companies were in English, and 
the British Council has since the 1960s been 
actively involved in English-language teaching 
in all the Gulf States both in adult education 
and inside the school system. In the sphere 
of higher education, the establishment of uni- 
versities in the Gulf States (the first, Kuwait 
University, opened in 1966) has seen a further 
expansion in the role of English. Many science- 
based subjects, such as medicine and engineer- 
ing, are routinely studied through the medium 
of English even at the undergraduate level. The 
vastly increased influence in the region - com- 
mercial, political, and military - of the United 
States since the formal withdrawal of Britain 
from the area in 1971 has accelerated the pen- 
etration of English into every sphere of life. 
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CuiveE Hotes (University of Oxford) 


Gunna > Nasalization 


Gypsy Arabic 


‘Gypsies’ is an ambiguous term. It is used on 
the one hand as a universal term to denote 
ethnically and linguistically diverse populations 
of commercial nomads (also known as service 
nomads, itinerants, or peripatetics). In a more 
restricted sense, it often refers specifically to 
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the Rom or Romanies of Europe, a popula- 
tion of Indian origin whose language is (or, in 
the case of some communities, was) a dialect 
of Romani — fomani céhib or fomanes, as it is 
usually referred to by its speakers (see Matras 
2002). A further, mixed reading of the term 
‘Gypsies’ might include populations of com- 
mercial nomads outside of India who, like the 
Romanies, are of Indian origin, but who speak 
an Indian language that is not a dialect of 
Romani. This includes the populations known 
as Dom (also Duman, Qurbat, see Karaéi) in 
the Middle East, whose language is known as 
Domari (see Matras 1999), populations like 
the Jat of Afghanistan (Rao 1995) or the Dum 
of the Hunza Valley (Lorimer 1939), who speak 
Central Indian languages, and perhaps also the 
Lom or Boga of Anatolia and Armenia (Finck 
1907; Patkanoff 1908), who speak Armenian 
but retain a distinct in-group vocabulary of 
Indo-Aryan origin known as Lomavren. The 
broader interpretation of the term is followed 
here for the purpose of this description, asso- 
ciating it with populations of commercial 
nomads, irrespective of origin or ethnicity, in 
the Arabic-speaking area. 

Linguistically, three separate phenomena 
potentially merit attention: (1) the use of an 
in-group special vocabulary of limited size and 
usually of limited communicative functions, by 
groups whose everyday family and commu- 
nity language is a form of Arabic; (2) the 
incorporation of Arabic structures into the 
speech of peripatetic communities that consti- 
tute linguistic minorities in the stricter sense, 
that is, who speak a language other than 
Arabic among themselves but use Arabic in 
interaction with outsiders: (3) the kind of 
Arabic dialect, sociolect, or ethnolect used by 
minority peripatetic communities. The discus- 
sion in this entry is limited to the first two 
phenomena, in the absence of any data on the 
third. 

The use of special vocabulary to cover every- 
day, nontechnical meanings (or ‘basic’ vocab- 
ulary) in group-internal communication is a 
well-known, universal feature of peripatetic 
communities and is documented among diverse 
communities in many regions and on differ- 
ent continents. Examples are English Cant, 
Hiberno-English Gammon, Spanish Germania, 
German Rotwelsch, Czech Hantyrka, Dutch 
Bargoens, and more. Such speech varieties are 
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often referred to as > ‘secret languages’ and, 
to the extent that they draw on vocabulary 
deriving from a particular second language, as 
‘mixed languages’. Their status as full-fledged 
languages, however, is disputable. Essentially 
we are dealing with a fixed, albeit often flexible 
and volatile set of lexical items covering a lim- 
ited range of meanings, and so with something 
that might rather be defined as a ‘disguised 
vocabulary’ — a reservoir of lexical items that 
are known only to group members. Its _pri- 
mary function is to exclude outsiders from key 
portions of the discourse, by disguising key 
meanings in the sentence. Sometimes, special 
vocabularies are also used to establish group 
membership, to flag group identity, or to mark 
out the dichotomy between insiders and outsid- 
ers (see Hanna 1993:80-83). Compared to ‘lan- 
guages’ in the normal sense, special vocabularies 
are thus structurally and functionally restricted. 
Grammatical structures usually remain unaf- 
fected by the special vocabulary. The occa- 
sional confusion of special vocabularies with 
pidgins or creoles is therefore incorrect. 

Only limited documentation exists on Arabic- 
based special vocabularies. It is nevertheless 
clear that different groups use different sets 
of vocabularies, although there is quite often 
some overlap. A clear-cut taxonomy relating 
groups to types of special lexicon is made dif- 
ficult due to the paucity of material, and the 
fact that there is only partial overlap between 
group name and the composition of the various 
special vocabulary sets. Thus, any two groups 
known by names such as Gajar, Halab, Nawar, 
Qurbat, or Bahlawan may have identical, partly 
overlapping, or even entirely different special 
vocabularies. 

The special vocabulary items themselves may 
be divided into different types. The first type 
are language-internal formations that have 
their origin in Arabic itself and derive from a 
deliberate attempt to disguise everyday Arabic 
words. This procedure is well attested in other 
special vocabularies (e.g. ‘pig Latin’), and is 
sometimes referred to as ‘cryptolalic forma- 
tion’. Vycichl (1959) had already presented an 
overview of different cryptolalic techniques in 
what he calls the ‘slang’ of the Halab is-Sudan, 
whom he encountered in the vicinity of Luxor, 
Egypt. They tend to match cryptolalic forma- 
tions that appear in wordlists collected among 
other peripatetics, for example by Newbold 
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(1856) among the Halab of Egypt, by von 
Kremer (1860) among the Gajar of Upper 
Egypt, by Hanna (1993) among the Gajar of 
Cairo, or by Streck (1996) among the Halab of 
Sudan. Although cryptolalic formations have 
their origin in lexical camouflage strategies, 
the fact that we encounter the same items in 
various locations and among different groups 
indicates that the formation strategies are 
not usually on-the-spot productive techniques. 
Rather, they belong to the diachrony of the 
word, having been formed at some earlier point 
and then transmitted from one generation of 
users to the next. 

Morphological distortion of words is a 
common cryptolalic formation. Vycichl (1959) 
mentions the pattern CuCCaC — turrdg ‘road’ 
(tarig), tubbax ‘cooked vegetables’ (tabix). A 
widespread pattern is the insertion of the root 
of the target word into a special derivation pat- 
tern involving m- and a suffix -is: mubwabis 
‘door’ (b-w-b), muftabis ‘key’ (f-t-b) (Vycichl 
1959); mendhris ‘day’ (n-h-r), mabraris ‘hot’ 
(h-r-r), mebradis ‘cold’ (b-r-d) (Newbold 1856); 
maxsdbes ‘wood’ (x-s-b), midhabes ‘gold’ (d-h- 
b), migbdlis ‘mountain’ (g-b-l), mutwaris ‘bull’ 
(t-w-r), minxalis ‘palm’ (n-x-l) (von Kremer 
1860); masabi‘as ‘finger’ (s-b-'), madahaibs 
‘gold’ (d-h-b), maxtiams ‘ring? (xtm) (Hanna 
1993). There are corresponding feminine 
forms: mubtanéSe ‘belly’ (b-t-n), misnanse ‘tooth’ 
(s-n-n), muwddnse ‘ear’ (w-d-n) (Vycichl 
1959); mubsalse ‘onion’ (b-s-l), mubgarse ‘cow’ 
(b-g-r), mudanse ‘ear’ (w-d-n) (von Kremer 1860). 
The two camouflage morphemes may also ap- 
pear independently. Hanna (1993) notes mantra 
‘light’ (1-w-r), as well as ma”asbah ‘morning’ 
(s-b-b), ma”akbir ‘big’ (k-b-r), ma” asgir ‘small’ 
(s-g-r). Plain addition of a camouflaging suffix 
-ayis is noted by von Kremer (1860): busdnayis 
‘horse’, Sagardyis ‘tree’, hadiddyis ‘iron’, dibayigs 
‘wolf; cf. also aswddi§ ‘black’ (Newbold 
1856). While m- is clearly the Arabic nomi- 
nal/participial marker, with ma” deriving from 
the exclamative/emotive form (‘what a...’), 
the suffix -iS, which Vycichl(1959:224) specu— 
lates might be an Indo-European nominative 
ending, is strongly reminiscent of the Domari 
nominalizer -is: cf. Domari mang- ‘to beg’, 
mangis ‘begging’. Littmann (1920), on the other 
hand, derives it from 3 ‘thing’. Phonological 
distortions are widespread with numerals: tulit 
‘three’, rubi° ‘four’, xumis ‘five’, sutet ‘six’, 
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subi‘ ‘seven’, tumin ‘eight’, tiwa‘ ‘nine’, ‘uSir 
‘ten’ (von Kremer 1860; Streck 1996). 

Another widespread cryptolalic strategy is 
the functionalization of figurative and meta- 
phorical constructions. Von Kremer (1860) 
notes mumeSsayat ‘feet’ (from m-s-y ‘to walk’), 
and paraphrases such as ma’dabli ‘dates’ 
(‘sweet stuff’), el-ma-asfar ‘gold’ (‘the yellow 
stuff’), and magaswade < ma-aswad ‘coffee’ 
(‘black stuff’). Metaphors combined with cam- 
ouflage morphology are found in babarayis 
‘north’ (b-b-r ‘sea’ toward the Mediterranean), 
kiblayis ‘south’ (toward Mecca, the gibla). 
In Vycichl’s (1959) list, a special morpho- 
logical derivation — mukaf‘al — is employed 
with metaphorical associations: mukabwad 
‘eggs; milk’ (b-y-d ‘white’), mukaswade ‘cof- 
fee’ (s-w-d ‘black’), mukahmar ‘one pound’ 
(b-m-r ‘red’ — ‘gold coin’), muganwara ‘lamp, 
light, fire’ (n-w-r ‘light, fire’), mukabwar 
‘fish’ (bari, a Nile fish). Other metaphorical 
extensions include forms such as yamuiy ‘to 
drink’ (may ‘water’) or sabsab ‘hair’ (ysibsib 
‘to comb’) (Hanna 1993). Word derivation 
may combine figurative or paraphrase forma- 
tions with generic or dummy words, such as 
max ‘thing’ or anta ‘place’: max I-mdya ‘well’ 
(‘water thingy’), anta I-kabir ‘town’ (‘big place’), 
anta s-sagir ‘village’ (‘small place’). Some 
vocabulary items appear to derive from local 
usages and idiomatic expressions. Winkler 
(1936:389, cited in Streck 1996:300), for ex- 
ample, derives the Halab word for money, 
butuga or batqa, from the Cairene name of a 
Spanish coin — aba taga — which pictures fields 
that appear as ‘windows’. Sudanese Halab kisi 
‘Black African’ (Vycichl 1959) can be derived 
from Kush. 

Internal (Arabic-based) cryptolalic forma- 
tions are rarely the sole basis of the special 
lexicon. Most vocabulary sets also show words 
that appear to be of foreign origin, although in 
many cases their etymology remains unclear. 
Widespread non-Arabic items of unknown ori- 
gin in the speech of the Gajar and Halab of 
Egypt and Sudan, for instance, include raxwa 
‘food’? and raxxa ‘to eat’, watab ‘to come’ 
and wattab ‘to bring’, kodde ‘woman’, anta 
‘place’, dazi ‘policeman’, xusni (pl. xasdana) 
‘non-Gajar’, hidid ‘night’, mdx ‘thing’ (also 
‘one’), and more. Recognizable etymologies 
show a range of contributor languages. Vycichl 
(1959) names Aramaic damax ‘to sleep’ and 
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mutallim ‘blind’, and Nubian t6d ‘boy’, buru 
‘girl’, and amanga ‘water’. The Nubian influ- 
ence can be attributed to contacts with other 
Sudanese peripatetic groups that are or were 
Nubian speaking. The Aramaic component, on 
the other hand, is found in special vocabularies 
of peripatetic groups as far away as Iran and 
Afghanistan. It is likely to derive originally 
from the use of Aramaic as a trade language 
or lingua franca in the region, although the 
concrete diffusion of individual Aramaic-origin 
lexemes into various special vocabularies of 
present-day peripatetic groups may be much 
more recent and attributable simply to contact 
among the various groups and to vocabulary 
borrowings or admixture of the special lexicon 
sets. A small number of words of Iranian origin 
are likely to have been adopted in a similar 
fashion. While items such as piyaz ‘onion’, gost 
‘meat’, or deh ‘ten’ could be of either Persian 
or Kurdish origin, others, such as Newbold’s 
(1856:295) Nawar numerals suso ‘three’ and 
éar ‘four’ point somewhat more clearly to a 
Kurdish origin. The source of at least some 
of this vocabulary may in fact be a peripatetic 
group of Kurdish origin. The krdd ‘Kurds’ of 
the Palestinian West Bank are itinerant metal- 
workers who speak Arabic but have a special 
vocabulary that is based partly on Domari and 
partly on Kurdish. Palestinian Domari itself also 
contains many Kurdish loans, which is indica- 
tive of a prolonged stay in Kurdish-speaking 
territory prior to immigration into the present 
location. Among the isolated items of Turkish 
origin we find gemi ‘ship’ and, especially wide- 
spread, kapi ‘door’, which also appears in 
Domari. A number of items in Newbold’s lists 
of Nawar and Gajar words, notably namak 
‘salt’ and thoraki ‘a little’, appear to be of 
Hindi origin and may have similarly been trans- 
mitted into the special vocabularies of Egypt via 
other special lexicons. 

An interesting contribution to the Arabic- 
based special lexicon is that made by (European) 
Romani to the vocabulary of the Gajar of 
Egypt, as documented first by Newbold (1856) 
and later confirmed by Streck (1996) for the 
Gajar of Sudan. The two vocabularies share 
many similarities, including the same deviations 
from the common Romani shape of the word, 
for example gaziye ‘wife’ (Newbold) gazibe 
‘woman’ (Streck), Romani gazi ‘woman, wife’; 
marey (Newbold), mari (Streck), Romani maro 
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‘bread’; reibo ‘king’ (Newbold) raibo ‘police- 
man; non-Gypsy’ (Streck), Romani raj ‘non- 
Gypsy official’. Both vocabularies are mixed 
and contain also non-Romani items, includ- 
ing, in Newbold’s list, widespread items like 
kuddi ‘mother’ (elsewhere ‘woman’), as well 
as items derived from Domari, such as bakra 
‘sheep’ (Domari bakra, Romani bakro), sir 
‘head’ (Domari sir, Romani Sero), Rustur ‘hand’ 
(Domari xastur ‘your hand’, Romani vast). The 
phonology of some words, however, points 
very clearly to a European Romani origin: mar- 
‘bread’ (Romani maro, Domari mana); Sawe 
‘boy’, cavo and ai ‘girl’ (Romani chavo ‘boy’, 
chave ‘boys’, chaj ‘girl’); kam ‘sun’ (Romani 
kham); ker/kir ‘house’ (Romani kher); kalo 
‘black’ (Romani kalo); laSo ‘good’ (Romani 
lacho); manus ‘man’? (Romani manus); rdtsi 
‘night’ (Romani rat’i); yag ‘fire’ (Romani jag); 
kagniye ‘fowl’ (Romani kaxni ‘chicken’). The 
word balamo/balamu ‘Christian’ is a specifi- 
cally Balkan Romani term denoting ‘Greeks’. 
The presence of enna ‘nine’ (Romani enja, from 
Greek) in Newbold’s list further confirms the 
Balkan Romani origin. Sampson (1928) had, 
on this basis, suggested that the Egyptian Gajar 
were the descendants of Moldavian Romanies 
who had been taken prisoner by the Ottomans 
and deported to Egypt as slaves. Sampson 
was skeptical about some of the items on 
Newbold’s list, suggesting contamination with 
George Borrow’s lists of the Romani vocabu- 
lary of Spanish Gypsies, to which Newbold 
had access. Thus, the verb sobelar ‘to sleep’ 
appears in its Spanish Gypsy (Cal6) form, with 
a Spanish infinitive ending. However, other 
items on the list suggest replication of Romani 
inflected verb forms, which are not present in 
Cal6. Thus we find on Newbold’s list words 
spelled as khaba ‘to eat’, churdbi ‘to rob’, laba 
‘to bring’, which remind us of Romani xava ‘I 
eat’, Corava ‘I rob’, lava ‘I take’. The presence 
of inflected items is partly confirmed by Streck’s 
list, where we find besheba ‘sit down!’ (beSs- ‘to 
sit’, possibly beSava ‘I sit down’) and awela 
‘come here!’ (avela ‘she/he comes’). The data 
thus suggest at least contacts with a community 
of Romani speakers, and so a Romani immigra- 
tion from the Balkans to Egypt, although the 
circumstances of this immigration cannot be 
inferred from the linguistic data alone. 

A further conspicuous contributor language 
is Domari, the full-fledged language of Gypsy 
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groups that are scattered throughout the Middle 
East. Streck’s (1996:295-297) wordlist of the 
Sudanese Bahlawan is almost entirely derived 
from Domari. Many words closely resemble 
the citation form known to us from Jerusalem 
Domari (see Matras 1999; Macalister 1914): 
tmaliyen ‘police’, kusketi ‘small’, dies ‘two’, 
taran ‘three’, aStar ‘four’, and more. Most 
nouns in the list, however, appear in the Domari 
accusative form (masc. -as, also -es, fem. 
-(i)a): qaras ‘donkey’, santas ‘dog’, kuturyes 
‘European’, Sunes ‘man’, Sunya ‘woman’, 
masiya ‘meat’, jimariya ‘chicken’, and more. 
Some inalienable possessives (body parts, kin) 
appear with a possessive marker: ikyos ‘eye’ 
(lit. ‘his/her eye’). Verbs tend to appear in 
the Domari 3rd person singular present form: 
sutari ‘to sleep’, gotari ‘to steal’. This selective 
replication of inflected forms, both nouns and 
verbs, suggests that the ancestors of the present- 
day Bahlawan had access to an inflected lan- 
guage and so to a form of Domari that was 
in everyday use as a full-fledged language. 
It appears that the special vocabulary was 
retained following a shift in the community 
language from Domari to Arabic, a process that 
is well attested in many Romani communities 
of Europe. Domari has also enriched the special 
vocabularies of other groups that were not pre- 
viously Domari speakers, and we find items like 
bakra ‘sheep’, gora ‘horse’, sir ‘head’, sanota 
‘dog’ in various special Arabic-based vocabu- 
laries, but also in Iran and the Caucasus. 
There are thus at least three pools of lexi- 
con on which Arabic-based special vocabularies 
draw. The first is the indigenous, cryptolalic 
component, the roots of which appear to be 
old or even ancient, but the patterns may still 
be productive and allow speakers to create 
new lexical items. Some vocabularies draw on 
this source as a primary reservoir — notably 
the speech of the Sudanese and Egyptian Halab 
described by von Kremer (1860), Vycichl 
(1959), and Hanna (1993). Others may incor- 
porate a selection of items, apparently as a 
result of contact with these user groups. The 
second source of lexical enrichment comes 
from occasional contacts with other peripatetic 
groups and possibly also settled populations 
who speak another language, such as Nubians, 
Kurds, Romanies, or Dom, as well as with 
peripatetics who are users of a different special 
lexicon. It is through the latter type of con- 
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tacts that individual items of vocabulary may 
be diffused far beyond the area reached by 
speakers of the actual contributor language. 
The diffusion area of some vocabulary items 
may therefore cover wide regions in the Middle 
East and Central Asia (see Windfuhr 2002). 
Finally, a third source of vocabulary items 
stems from the selective retention of lexicon 
from a former separate language spoken by 
earlier generations, e.g. Domari, Kurdish, or 
Romani. Streck (1996:302) suggests a three- 
way classification of special languages, based 
on the type and sources of vocabulary, which 
he labels according to the word for ‘Christian; 
European’, as the xasdna-group for the luga 
halabiyya (in which most items are internal 
cryptolalic formations), the kuttur-group for 
speakers of the luga bahlawdaniyya (containing 
Domari-derived items), and the balamo-group 
for the luga gajariyya (containing a significant 
number of words of Romani origin, and other- 
wise a mixed vocabulary). Although the classifi- 
cation is useful, the various patterns of contact 
among the groups and the layered vocabulary 
borrowings that result from them complicate 
the real picture considerably. 

A final point for consideration is the Arabic 
influence on Domari, the archaic Indo-Aryan 
language spoken by populations throughout 
the Arabic-speaking regions and beyond, which 
are known by various names. Descriptions of 
the language that is called here Domari appear 
in Pott (1844-1845, 1846), based on a list by 
Seetzen from Nablus, Palestine, in Newbold’s 
(1856) description of the speech of the Kurbat 
of Aleppo and Antioch and the Duman of 
Baghdad, in Groome’s (1891) list from Beirut, 
and in Patkanoff’s (1908) essay based on mate- 
rials collected among the Kara¢i of Tabriz 
(Iranian Azerbaijan), Maras, and Antep (east- 
ern Anatolia). Other Domari-speaking com- 
munities are known to exist in Lebanon, Syria, 
and Jordan. The most extensive documentation 
of the language so far is based on the Jerusalem 
dialect (Macalister 1914; Matras 1999). As 
an archaic New Indo-Aryan language, Domari 
retains the Old Indo-Aryan present conjuga- 
tion of the verb and passive and causative 
valency morphology, as well as consonantal 
case endings. At the same time, like Romani, 
it renews the past-tense conjugation in a way 
that is reminiscent of northwestern Indian or 
‘Dardic’ languages like Kashmiri and shows, 
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again like Romani, agglutinated case affixes. 
In vocabulary, Domari shows Turkish and 
Kurdish influences and an immense Arabic 
impact, with some 50 percent of the Swadesh 
list of ‘basic’ lexicon (in the long, 207-item 
version) deriving from Arabic. Arabic loans 
tend to keep their Arabic phonology, which 
means that Domari speakers, who have been 
bilingual in Arabic for many generations now, 
also have the full range of Arabic phonemes 
at their disposal. It is noteworthy, however, 
that some Arabic loans in Jerusalem Domari 
retain a pronunciation reflecting, presumably, 
an earlier Arabic contact variety. Domari has, 
for instance, gahwe ‘coffee’, cf. Jerusalem Arabic 
-abwe. Arabic phonology partly influences the 
pre-Arabic or Indo-Aryan component as well. 
Intonation and prosody are the most strongly 
convergent with Arabic, and in some words 
pharyngealization of stops is also found in the 
inherited component. As in Jerusalem Arabic, 
the affricates j and ¢ are undergoing a shift, to 
Z and § respectively. Although b and p remain 
distinct, there is a strong tendency toward 
lenization of p. Arabic verb roots are adapted 
to Domari through a strategy reminiscent of 
most Indo-Iranian as well as Turkic languages, 
whereby a ‘carrier’ verb, either transitive 
(from kar- ‘to do’) or intransitive (from hr- ‘to 
become’) carries the inflection (> Persian). The 
Arabic base that is selected is not, as in many 
other languages, a nominal form or masdar, 
but a reduced form of the imperfect/imperative: 
Stri-karami ‘I buy’, fhim-homi ‘I understand’. 
Jerusalem Domari has in effect undergone 
what might be referred to as structural fusion 
with Arabic in the domain of clause combin- 
ing. All connectors, conjunctions, interjections, 
and discourse markers derive from Arabic, and 
word order in the basic and complex clause is 
virtually identical to that in Arabic. Inflected 
Arabic conjunctions and particles, such as inn- 
‘that’ or the resumptive pronoun iyyd-, retain 
their Arabic agreement inflection, leading for 
instance to the introduction in Domari of 3rd- 
person gender distinctions that are otherwise 
not present in the inherited (Indic) pronominal 
system. A further domain of near-complete 
fusion is the area of modality. Domari retains 
its own tense and modality inflection, but all 
modal and aspectual auxiliaries, with the excep- 
tion of sak- ‘to be able to’, are borrowed from 
Arabic and retain, wherever relevant, Arabic 
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person and tense inflection: biddi laham ‘I want 
to see’, lazim dzam ‘I must go’, sdrat rowari 
‘she began to cry’. Most sentential adverbs, as 
well as many temporal expressions, are Arabic, 
and almost the entire inventory of prepositions 
is borrowed from Arabic, with the exception of 
several person-inflected forms (such as ‘for-’, 
‘about-’, and ‘with- me, you, etc.’): ma‘ ‘with’, 
la ‘to’, ft ‘in’, bén ‘between’, min ‘from’, ‘ind 
‘at’, etc. While Macalister’s (1914) description 
of Jerusalem Domari still shows the full Indic 
series of numerals, present-day Domari (Matras 
1999) has retained only the Indic numerals 
for one through five, ten, and one hundred, 
replacing the others by Arabic numerals. A 
lexical-typological oddity is the wholesale bor- 
rowing of the comparative-superlative form 
and with it the Arabic lexical form of the 
adjective, so that all Domari adjectives, even 
the basic adjectives that are Indic, have supple- 
tive, Arabic-derived, non-positive forms: tilla 
‘big’? — ?akbar ‘bigger’, kistota ‘small’ — ’azgar 
‘smaller’. 

Finally, Domari is undergoing further con- 
vergence with Arabic by generalizing those 
structures that are closest to the counterpart 
Arabic configuration. In the domain of adjective 
attribution, the inherited Indic word order is 
Adjective-Noun: tilla zara ‘the big boy’, tilli 
Soni ‘the big girl’. However, there is a clear 
preference toward the use of predicative ad- 
jectival constructions in place of the normal 
attributive construction, for the former agree 
in their word order with the Arabic pattern. 
Thus, we normally find zarék tillék ‘the big 
boy’ (lit. ‘the boy, being big’), sonik tillik 
‘the big girl’ (lit. ‘the girl, being big’). In the 
possessive attribu-tive construction, the forma- 
tion Possessor-Head (badyim kuryos ‘my father’s 
house’, barim kuryos ‘my brother’s house’) 
is being replaced by the construction Head- 
Possessor: kury-os bayim-ki ‘my father’s house’ 
(lit. ‘his-house of-my-father’), cf. Jerusalem 
Arabic bét-o la- ’abuy. Although word order in 
the verb phrase is generally identical to Arabic, 
Domari has retained just one trace of the 
Indic verb-final order, namely the present-tense 
enclitic copula, which in Arabic is matched by 
the nominal clause: ama mista-hromi ‘I am ill’, 
pandzi mist-ék ‘he is ill’, cf. Jerusalem Arabic 
ana marid-O, huwwe marid-O. In the other 
tenses, Arabic auxiliaries are employed to main- 
tain the similarity to the Arabic construction: 
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ama kunt mista-hroma ‘I was ill’, pandzi kan 
mist-e€k ‘he was ill’, cf. Arabic ’ana kunt marid, 
huwwe kan marid. Those areas of structure 
that are not prone to convergence with, or sub- 
stitution through, Arabic include a selection of 
basic vocabulary, perhaps as few as 500-600 
lexical roots, among them most body parts 
and verbs of movement and physical activity, 
some but not all kinship terms, and the numer- 
als under ‘five’; gender, number, and person 
agreement rules, and corresponding nominal 
and verbal (and to a lesser extent adjecti- 
val) inflectional morphology, including subject 
and object concord and possessive inflection; 
synthetic valency-derivation, aspect, tense, and 
modality formation in the verb; pronouns and 
demonstratives, as well as place deixis and some 
time deixis expressions; and some basic expres- 
sions for local and spatial relations, including 
some inflected prepositions that derive from 
them. Arguably, this is an extremely limited set 
of structural features and a limited vocabulary 
range. The primary function of such a system 
appears to be to maintain and flag group sep- 
arateness, which makes it functionally related, 
albeit only partially, to the special vocabularies 
discussed above. 
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There is a tendency in Semitic languages (nota- 
bly in Ge‘ez) for short vowels i and u to become 
a and, often, to disappear. This tendency is 
apparent in Arabic in a restricted number of 
cases only, a process the Arab grammarians call 
badf — ‘elision’. For huwa and hiya preceded 
by fa-, wa-, la-, ’a- , an elision may occur: wa- 
huwa or wa-hwa, fa-hiya or fa-hya, la-huwa or 
la-hwa, ?a-hiya or ’a-hya. In the jussive, forms 
like fa-li-yagtul and wa-li-yaqtul may have an 
elision of i: fa-l-yaqtul, wa-l-yaqtul. As for verbs 
and nouns, in verbs of the pattern fa‘ula, fa‘ila 
(ma‘lim) and of the pattern fu‘ila (majhul), 
elision of u/i may occur: karuma ~ karma ‘to 
be generous, magnanimous’, ‘alima ~ ‘alma 
‘to know’, ‘usira ~ ‘usra ‘to be pressed (out), 
squeezed (out) [grapes, etc.]’, Rabid ~ kabd 
‘liver’, ‘adud ~ ‘add ‘upper arm’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 277.21, 22, 23; 278.2ff.). Sibawayhi 
(Kitab Il, 277.23) regards these elisions as lugat 
‘idioms’ which are transmitted from the tribes 
Bakr ibn Wail and many Banta Tamim (wa- 
hiya luga Bakr ibn Wa@il wa-’unds katir min 
Bani Tamim). Some other sporadic examples of 
elision of i are mentioned by the ancient Arab 
grammarians: *ardka muntafxan ‘I see you 
swollen’, muntasban instead of muntasiban ‘set 
upright’, intalga instead of intaliq ‘go away’, 
and in the proverb lam yubram man qusda labu 
(instead of qusida) ‘the one who lives frugally 
does not feel frustrated’ (Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 
277.23, 278.1; incorrectly Fleisch 1961:1574d, 
who reads fusda and fusida instead of qusda 
and qusida). Although disappearance of u/i in 
the forms mentioned here seems to be a general 


tendency in the Semitic languages, fa‘l is not 
necessarily a reduced or elided form of fail 
in all Semitic languages. Arabic malik and 
Hebrew malk ‘king’ may be lexically different 
base forms (Fleisch 1961:158). It should be 
added that Sibawayhi (Kitab II, 274.5ff.), in the 
chapter on the six back consonants (al-buruf 
as-sitta: x, &, b, ‘,’, b), mentions a usage specific 
to the Bana Tamim, namely the possibility for 
those nouns with the wazn fa‘il and verbs with 
the pattern fala that have one of the hburuf 
sitta as a second radical consonant to appear 
in four different forms. For the verb these are 
Sahida, Sahda, Sibida, Sibda ‘to witness’; for the 
noun: faxid, faxd, fixid, fixd ‘thigh’. In sibda/ 
fixd elision of i occurs (from Sahida/fixid), and 
Sihida/fixid are formed through vowel harmoni- 
zation on the basis of Sahida/faxid (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 274.6-7; Fleisch 1961:158-159). 
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Hal (mostly fem.) is literally the ‘state’ or 
‘situation’ of someone or something subject 
to change. The plural ’abwal is used as a plu- 
ral of multitude, hence ‘circumstances’ (Lane 
Il, 675). Hal as a grammatical term is used 
for an adverbial expression or a nominal or 
verbal phrase denoting the circumstances of 
either the subject or object (da I-bal or sabib 
al-hal), or both, of the act taking place. It is 
complementary to the sentence and answers the 
question ‘how?’, hence the English denotation 
of ‘circumstantial’ accusative or circumstantial 
clause. Hal is rendered variously as “denotative 
of state” (Howell r990:I, 238-239); “state or 
condition” (Wright 1967:II, 113, 115); jumla 
baliyya ‘circumstantial clause’ (Wright 1967:II, 
333); “circumstantial accusative” (Cantarino 
1975:II, 186); “circumstantial clauses” (Canta- 
rino 1975:III, 242); “circumstantial qualifier” 
(Badawi a.o. 2004:156, 456); “circumstan- 
tial qualifying clauses or phrases (Badawi 
a.0. 2004:579); cf. Wehr 1994:252; Cachia 
1973:34; Dahdah 1988:88. In German, bal is 
rendered as “Zustandsausdruck, Zustandssatz” 
(Reckendorf 1977:97, 447; cf. Kluge 1999:43) 
and in French as “complément circonstan- 
tiel, proposition circonstantielle” (Blachére and 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes 1975:397; Blachére 
1985:150). 

In Standard Arabic, the circumstantial clause 
may be an asyndetic construction beginning 
immediately with an imperfect verb, as in 
xaraja yabmilu I-kitab ft yadihi ‘he went out 
carrying the book in his hand’. The circum- 
stantial clause may be a syndetic construction 
as well, introduced by wa-. This introduc- 
tory wadw indicates the simultaneousness of 
the main clause and the circumstantial clause, 
as in the English ‘while, when, although’, e.g. 
jarat hadihi l-waq@iu wa-l-harbu q@imatun 
‘these events occurred while the war was going 
on’; kataba maktuban wa-huwa malikun ‘he 
wrote a letter, although he was king’; or ra’aytu 
tarigan fi |-bayti wa-huwa yanhdaru ‘I saw Tariq 
in the house while it [the house] was falling 
down’. However, when wa-qad followed by 
a perfect verb is used to introduce the circum- 
stantial clause, the circumstance or situation 
is the result of an act anterior in time to the 
main statement: jarat hadihi |-waq@iu wa-qad 
zalat al-barb ‘these events occurred when the 
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war had ceased’; sa-yastaqbiluni wa-qad qara’a 
maktubi ‘he will receive me now that he has 
read my letter’; kana ya@’innu wa-qad wada‘a 
yadabu ‘ala qalbibi ‘he was groaning, having 
put his hand on his heart’ (examples taken 
from Bateson 1967:47; Beeston 1975:81-82; 
Cantarino 1975:III, 242-244; Badawi 
2004:579, 586). 

Usually, the syndetic circumstantial clause 
cannot precede the main clause, but it may be, 
and frequently is, inserted in the main clause 
immediately following the subject or object 
whose specific circumstance it describes (i.e. 
the du I-hdal): safartu wa-ana fi hadihi |-bali 
ila I-bahrayni ‘I departed, still in this condi- 
tion, for Bahrain’; sa-tanqilu wa-anta fi najd 
ila |-qarni I-xadmis ‘while you are in Najd, 
you will be transported back to the sth cen- 
tury’ (Cantarino 1975:III, 278-279). However, 
Badawi a.o. (2004:584) mention the possibility 
of inversion of main and circumstantial clauses 
for emphasis, as in wa-hum yatandwalina 
Lqahwata tahaddata ‘an ba‘di |-anmati llati 
gabalaha fi s-sijni ‘while they were drinking 
coffee, he talked about some of the types he 
had encountered in prison’ — an illustration of 
Arabic as a living language. When introduced 
by the particle amma, precedence of the cir- 
cumstantial clause is allowed, a phenomenon 
that is even “becoming increasingly common” 
in ’ammd...fa- constructions when using the 
syndetic bal introduced by wa-qad: ’amma 
wa-qad futibat ’abwabu I-qasri |-jumhuriyyi 
li-l-biwdari...fa’inna ma hadata...‘as for the 
doors of the republican palace having been 
opened for dialogue...then what happened...’ 
(Badawi a.o. 2004:586-587; cf. Cantarino 
1975:lll, 279). 

An indefinite accusative, mainly of an active 
or passive participle, may replace the circum- 
stantial clause: intaxabuhu wa-huwa ga@ibun 
‘an al-dsima ‘they elected him while he was 
absent from the capital’ is equivalent to intaxa- 
buhu g@iban ‘an al-‘dsima (Beeston 1975:94). 
The following examples illustrate further usage 
of the circumstantial accusative: masaytu muta- 
mahbilan ‘I walked slowly’ (like g@iban, an 
active participle); wa-tubada n-na‘su mabmulan 
‘ala |~a‘ndqi ‘the bier slowly moved off, car- 
ried on shoulders’, with the passive mabmulan 
(Badawi a.o. 2004:156). Sometimes, a substan- 
tive, an infinitive, or, rarely, an adjective is used: 
-axada yatamassa fi I-qa‘ati dahaban wa-ji’atan 
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‘he began to walk back and forth in the room’; 
min al-mubzini ’annaka lam tulad bintan! ‘it is 
a pity that you were not born a girl!’; taxarraja 
l-waladu dabitan fi |-babriyyati ‘the boy gradu- 
ated as an officer in the navy’ (Cantarino 1975: 
Il, 195; Badawi a.o. 2004:157). Although, as 
stated above, the circumstantial accusative is 
normally indefinite, it may be defined by a fol- 
lowing substantive noun, basically forming an 
improper annexation, as in fa-jalastu dayyiqa 
s-sadri ‘so I sat down with a heavy feeling 
about me’; sirtu asiru ft I-hdarati kasira r-rubi ‘I 
started going around the quarter with a broken 
spirit’ (Badawi a.o. 2004:158, 580). 

Sequences of circumstantial clauses and/or 
circumstantial accusatives occur asyndetically, 
as in al-wa‘du lladi qaha‘abu ‘ala nafsihi mux- 
lisan sddiqan ‘the promise he made to himself 
sincerely and honestly’ and wa-’agifu b@iran 
-asalu nafsi...‘and I would stand confused, 
asking myself...’; and syndetically, as in wa- 
btasama sam‘anu mw dnisan wa-musSajji‘an ‘and 
Sam‘an smiled in a friendly and encouraging 
way’. Combinations of asyndetic and syndetic 
constructions are found frequently: galat hami- 
satan wa-hiya tabtasimu ‘she said, whispering, 
as she smiled’ (Badawi a.o. 2004:157, 582, 5843 
also Cantarino 1975:II, 190-191, 496-497). 

Hal may denote the circumstances of objects 
as well, for instance in bi‘tu §-Sa@a Sdtan wa- 
dirhaman ‘I have sold the sheep at a dir- 
ham apiece’ or bayyantu lahu hisabahu baban 
baban ‘I explained his account to him item by 
item’; or there may be more hals referring to 
both the subject and the object: lagitu hindan 
mus‘idan munbadiratan ‘I, going up, met Hind 
[a woman’s name] coming down’. When both 
bals agree in gender and number, confusion 
may arise unless the circumstantial accusatives 
are placed behind the da I-bal: laqitu mus‘idan 
zaydan munbhadiran ‘I, going up, met Zayd 
coming down’ (Wright 1967:II, 115; Howell 
r990:], 240-241). 

All preceding examples are hal expressions 
in the affirmative, but negative circumstantial 
clauses occur as well, e.g. wa-ajabtu wa-ana 
la a‘vifu li-mada yu'Gkisuni ramzi hakadda ‘and 
I answered without knowing why Ramzi was 
bothering me in this way’; gad marra bi aktaru 
min ‘amin wa-lam araka ‘it has been more than 
a year since I saw you last’; kana Ilabu wa-la 
Saya ma‘abu ‘God existed with nothing else 
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(existing) with him’ (Cantarino 1975:III, 272; 
Badawi a.o. 2004:585). 

In the Arabic linguistic tradition, the nature 
of the bal as an adverbial expression is often 
explained alongside > tamyiz, the accusative of 
‘specification’ (as in taba |-wardu lawnan ‘the 
rose is charming in color’; cf. Wright 1967:II, 
122). A neat summary is given by the 8th/14th- 
century scholar Ibn Hisam al-Ansari (d. 756/ 
1355), whose eminence ultimately earned him 
the title of ‘second Sibawayhi’ (Gully 1995:7- 
8). Ibn Hisam (Mugni Il, 532-535; cf. Kluge 
1999:43-50) finds five points of resemblance 
between hal and tamyiz and seven points of 
difference, as follows: Hal and tamyiz agree 
in that they are both nouns (’asmd’), indefinite 
(nakira), dispensable (fadla, i.e. redundant for 
rendering a grammatically correct sentence), 
and in the accusative (mansub), and they both 
serve to clarify (rafi‘a) what is unclear. The 
seven distinctions between bal and tamyiz can 
be summarized as follows: (1) the bal may be 
a sentence, a darf (i.e. adverbial accusative), or 
a prepositional expression, whereas the tamyiz 
can only be a noun; (2) sometimes the meaning 
of the sentence depends on the bal, which is not 
the case with tamyiz; (3) the bal clarifies exte- 
rior circumstances whereas the tamyiz clarifies 
inner essences; (4) the bal may consist of several 
components (because it clarifies exterior cir- 
cumstances, which can be many), unlike tamyiz; 
(5) the bal can precede its regent and the tamyiz 
cannot; (6) in principle, the bal is derived from 
a verb and tamyiz is a noun proper (but some- 
times it is the other way round); and (7) while 
bal can be used to strengthen or intensify its 
regent, tamyiz has no strengthening power. 

The basic rules of the use and the nature of 
circumstantial expressions as sketched above 
(in Classical as well as in Modern Arabic) are 
laid down by Stbawayhi, with references to bal 
dispersed throughout his Kitab, beginning with 
Chapter 16 (Kitab I, 15-16), titled, “This is the 
chapter dealing with what the verb puts in the 
accusative case because it is the bal in which 
the action takes place” (hada bab ma ya‘malu 
fthi I-fi'lu fa-yantasibu wa-huwa hdlun waqa‘a 
fihi |-fi'l). Here, Stbawayhi explains that for 
instance in dahaba zaydun rakiban ‘Zayd came 
riding’, the verb dahaba puts rakiban in the 
accusative not as a direct object — dahaba is 
intransitive — but as a bal, indicating the way 
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Zayd came (for the main references to bal in 
the Kitab, see I, 155-156, 158-159, 161-163, 
168-169, 169-170, 211-212, 218-219, 221- 
222, 222-224). This at once goes to the heart of 
the matter as far as the discussion of hal within 
the Arabic linguistic tradition is concerned. The 
discussion focuses mainly on the circumstantial 
accusative and evolves around its regent, i.e. 
what puts the hdl in its characteristic accusative 
case, something that has a direct bearing on the 
bal’s position in the sentence as a whole. 

In Chapter 16 Stbawayhi introduces the 
notion of ‘intervention, separation’ (bdla bayna) 
to explain the occurrence of the circumstantial 
accusative, even if no verb or ‘amil carrying the 
sense of a verb is present to act as regent and 
to put the hal in the accusative. The underlying 
principle of this notion of bala bayna is identi- 
fied by Carter (1972) in his classic analysis 
““Twenty dirhams’ in the Kitab of Stbawayhi”. 
Carter explains that the phrase ‘“isriina dirha- 
man ‘twenty dirhams’ is used by Sibawayhi to 
indicate that regency is not restricted to verbs 
or nonverbal regents carrying the sense of a 
verb, but that certain classes of words have the 
same influence, though less powerful. 

In Sibawayhi’s example mentioned above 
(dahaba zaydun rakiban), the expression 
dahaba zaydun renders a grammatically cor- 
rect sentence whose completeness is marked by 
tanwin, the nun of zaydun. Just like any other 
adverbial accusative, radkiban is redundant, not 
identical with or included in its antecedent, and 
as such it is a surplus to an already complete 
utterance. In the expression ‘isriina dirhaman, 
‘isrina represents the completeness of dahaba 
zaydun, and dirham represents the redundancy 
of rakiban. The niun/tanwin of “igrana, indi- 
cating completeness, separates the two ele- 
ments of the sentence and prevents the genitive 
case in dirham. Dirham subsequently obtains 
the accusative case in what Carter (1972:485) 
has dubbed a tanwin-nasb construction (called 
tanwin-alif construction by Blau 1981:183, 
204, 206-207; cf. Hopkins 1984:168-169). 
The nin/tanwin of zaydun in dahaba zaydun 
rakiban stands — just as the nun/tanwin of 
“isrina does in “isruna dirhaman — between the 
‘amil, the verb dahaba (which gives zayd the 
nominative case as its subject) on the one hand, 
and the redundant rakiban on the other. It is 
this sense of separation and redundancy that 
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gives dahaba the power to put rakiban as hal in 
the accusative case (Carter 1972:488—490; cf. 
Owens 1990:107ff., who calls it the “separation 
and non-identity principle, SNIP for short”; see 
also Talmon 1993, Talmon 2003:245ff.). 

In this light, Sibawayhi’s initial explana- 
tion — that in the expression dahaba zaydun 
rakiban the verb dahaba is the regent that puts 
rakiban in the accusative as a hal — clearly 
implies that the regent of the bal may be an 
expression without a verb, not even carry- 
ing the sense of a verb. This is, for instance, 
the case in ddalika ‘abdullahi dahiban ‘that is 
‘Abdullah coming’, or ftha ‘abdullahi q@iman 
‘in it ‘Abdullah is standing’ (Kitab I, 218-220, 
222-224). The lack of a verbal sense in the 
demonstrative dalika and in the prepositional 
clause fiha has direct bearing on the position of 
the hal in the sentence. That is, the bal may pre- 
cede its regent only on the condition that this 
regent is a fully inflected verb. This principle is 
based on the fact that ra@kiban in dahaba zaydun 
rakiban is comparable to, for instance, ‘amran, 
which is the direct object in daraba zaydun 
‘amran ‘Zayd hit ‘Amr’. In the latter case, pre- 
cedence of the direct object is allowed — ‘amran 
daraba zaydun is grammatically correct — and, 
therefore, precedence of the hal is allowed 
in similar constructions. However, when the 
regent is not a fully inflected verb, the com- 
parison cannot be made, and as a consequence, 
precedence of the hdl is not permitted. Hence, 
*dalika dahiban ‘abdullahi and *fiha q@iman 
‘abdullahi are rejected, just as *dahiban dalika 
‘abdullabi and *q@iman ftha ‘abdullahi are 
unacceptable (see Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 237-238; 
cf. e.g. Mubarrad, Muqtadab II, 36-37, IV, 
168-169; Ibn Wallad, Intisdr 38-39, 79-81, 
96-97; Ibn Jinni, Luma‘ 26-27; "Abu Hayyan, 
Manhaj 194-195, 228; ZamaxSari, Mufassal 
28, 30; Ibn Ya‘%8, Sarh 57, 73). For the inter- 
pretation of bal regency and its position in the 
sentence in Western grammars, see, e.g., Wright 
1967:II, 218-220; Howell 1990:1, 244-251). 

The general rules on bal, as found in Siba- 
wayhi’s Kitab and, more crystallized, in later 
grammatical works, go back to the earlier 
grammatical tradition which Talmon (2003) 
identifies as the Old Iraqi school of grammar 
(including both Basran and Kiufan scholars; 
for a discussion of differences of opinion on 
various issues concerning /al in the light of the 
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Basran/Kifan dichotomy, see Ibn al-Anbari, 
*Insaf 112-118, masa@’il nos. 31-33). Underly- 
ing the analysis of bal is the notion of xabar 
mansub lit. ‘predicate in the accusative case’, 
or xabar al-ma‘rifa ‘predicate of something 
known’, labeled by Talmon (1993:95, 2003:40) 
“transformed predicate”, i.e. a predicate that is 
separated from its subject and “transforms con- 
sequently to a ‘second rate’ predicate position 
marked grammatically by nasb”. As appears 
from Talmon’s research, the earliest recorded 
analysis of this kind of structure in terms 
of xabar al-ma‘rifa comes from al~Axfas al- 
’>Awsat (d. between 210/825 and 221/835), 
who refers to previous generations of linguists 
including Ibn ’Abi "Ishaq and ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar (as 
well as to the Our’an reader and Companion 
of the Prophet, Ibn Mas‘td, regarding his inter- 
pretation of Q. 36/57 wa-lahum mda yadda‘ina 
salaman; Talmon 2003:117, 185-194; see also 
Owens 1990:119-120). The notion of ‘trans- 
formed predicate’ is treated by al-Farra’ (d. 207/ 
822) in terms of either > xabar or fil (Kinberg 
1996:205, 595-596; cf. Talmon 2003:40, 190). 

Sibawayhi (Kitab I, 218), probably following 
his most important teacher, al-Xalil (see Talmon 
2003:40), uses the term xabar al-ma‘ifa/xabar 
li-l-ma‘ruf to explain the difference between a 
predicate of someone or something not known 
to the listener and hence in the nominative, and 
a predicate of someone or something known to 
the listener, which has a clarifying or strength- 
ening function and obtains the accusative. Siba- 
wayhi identifies this notion of xabar more than 
once as al, thus reformulating the hal category 
into the standard concept it has remained until 
this day (Talmon 1993:96, 2003:295-297; cf. 
Levin 1979:193ff.). 
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Monique BERNARDS (University of Groningen) 


Hamza 


The primary reference of the term hamza is the 
letter ¢. However, it is also used, especially in 
the Arabic grammatical tradition, to refer to 
a specific speech sound, the glottal stop. Since 
the letter amza is not always pronounced as a 
glottal stop, and since some letters other than 
the hamza are sometimes pronounced as the 
glottal stop, these two referents of the word 
hamza should be carefully distinguished. 


I. ORTHOGRAPHY 


The hamza is usually not written on its own 
but is supported by one of the consonants (s, 5 
or |. The supporting consonant is known as 
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the kursi ‘chair’ of the hamza. The rules about 
how to write the hamza are complicated, but 
see Wright (1967, Paragraphs 15-22, 131-139) 
or Mitchell (1953:20-21, 39-40, 79-81) for a 
good discussion. The following are the most 
important rules: The default kursi is the \. 
However, when preceded or followed by the 
u or i, the , or «¢ sometimes serves as kursi. 
There are also contexts in which the hamza is 
not supported by a kursi — when preceded by 
a long vowel or a closed syllable, especially in 
word-final position. Lastly, there are instances 
in which the hamza, while pronounced, is not 
written. When it occurs in phrase-initial posi- 
tion, it is customary to write only the vowel 
associated with the hamza directly over or 
under the | that serves as the kursi. 


2. PLACE OF ARTICULATION 


Consonants are produced by obstructing air- 
flow somewhere in the speech tract. They are 
classified into places of articulation accord- 
ing to the locus of the narrowest constriction 
of airflow. Therefore, one question about the 
hamza that needs to be answered is what its 
place of articulation is. The early Arab gram- 
marians disagreed about the constriction in the 
articulation of the hamza. One of the earliest 
statements of Arabic phonetics is the introduc- 
tion that al-Xalil (d. 175/793) prefaced to his 
dictionary Kitab al-‘ayn (Sara 1991, 1993). In 
this treatise, al-Xalil divided the speech tract 
into eight regions, each of which was known 
as a hayyiz ‘locale’. With the exception of the 
waw, ya, 7alif, and hamza, al-Xalil assigned 
each of the Arabic consonants to one of these 
locales, based on the locus of the narrow- 
est constriction in the speech tract during the 
articulation of the consonant. However, waw, 
ya’, alif, and hamza were classified by him 
as hawd’ ‘air/cavity’ sounds (al-Xalil, ‘Ayz I, 
58.13; Roman 1983:I, 216). This means that he 
considered the hamza, like the glides waw and 
ya’, as a consonant with no clear constriction, 
i.e. no clearly identifiable place of articulation. 
Sibawayhi (d. 180/796), al-Xalil’s student and 
the most famous of the Arab grammarians, 
espoused a different view of the hamza in his 
grammar, al-Kitab (Ill, 541-556; cf. Al-Nassir 
1993:81-90; Sara 1993, 1996). He assigns 
the hamza to a region of the speech tract that 
he calls the balg ‘throat’. He then divides the 
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balq into three subregions, and assigns hamza 
and ha’ to the subregion that is the furthest 
back, most probably corresponding to the glot- 
tis. Stbawayhi did consider the hamza to be a 
true consonant, formed with a glottal constric- 
tion. He also describes an allophonic variant 
of the hamza (hamza bayna bayna ‘interme- 
diate hamza’), which according to Al-Nassir 
(1993:81-82) was a spirantized glottal conso- 
nant (cf. Roman 1983:1, 322-348). Stbawayhi’s 
influence in the Arabic grammatical tradition 
was significant enough that his views on the 
hamza were accepted by his successors. 

In the modern linguistic tradition, it is gener- 
ally accepted that the hamza, together with the 
other so-called gutturals (see McCarthy 1991, 
1994), is formed with a constriction in the 
postvelar region of the speech tract. However, 
there is disagreement about where in this region 
the constriction is made and about which artic- 
ulators are responsible for the constriction. 

One view is that the constriction is made 
at the glottis (Kastner 1981:47; McCarthy 
1991:78, 1994:193). This view is based on the 
results of Klatt and Stevens (1969) who found 
that the hamza does not influence the formant 
structures of adjacent vowels. Any constriction 
above the glottis will influence formant struc- 
tures of adjacent vowels, and a constriction in 
the postvelar region will in particular raise F, 
and depress F, (Stevens and House 1955). 

More recently Zawaydeh (1999) and Shahin 
(1997, 2002) found evidence that the laryngeal 
consonants (hamza and ha’), do influence the 
formant structures of adjacent vowels. Both 
of them found that the laryngeals raise F,, and 
Shahin also found that laryngeals depress F, in 
non-low vowels. Zawaydeh and Shahin ascribe 
the findings of Klatt and Stevens (1969) to the 
fact that they investigated only vowels in stem- 
final position - a position that is phonologi- 
cally immune to co-articulation with adjacent 
consonants. 

The fact that the hamza does influence the 
formant structure of adjacent vowels implies 
that it must be pronounced with a constric- 
tion somewhere between the velum and glot- 
tis. The question then becomes exactly where 
and by which articulators this constriction is 
made. Shahin assumes that a constriction is 
made in the pharynx by retracting the tongue 
root, basing this assumption on analogy with 
the pharyngeals ha and ‘ayn. The pharyngeals 
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are pronounced with a retracted tongue root, 
and they are associated with raised F, and 
depressed F, (Al-Ani 1970:60, 63-64; Butcher 
and Ahmad 1987). Since the hamza shares 
these acoustic properties with the pharyngeals, 
Shahin assumes that it also shares the articula- 
tory properties with these sounds. 

However, Zawaydeh (1999) performed an 
experiment in which she inserted a fiberoptic 
endoscope through the nasal passage into the 
pharynx, enabling her to observe the movement 
of the pharyngeal articulators during speech. 
Zawaydeh found evidence for narrowing of 
the pharynx (through tongue root retraction) 
during the pronunciation of the pharyngeals, 
emphatics, and uvulars. However, she found 
no pharyngeal narrowing for the laryngeals 
h@ and hamza. She therefore hypothesizes that 
the constriction for the hamza is made closer 
to the glottis, in the area of the aryepiglottic 
folds, just above the glottis. There are Cauca- 
sian languages that distinguish two kinds of 
laryngeal consonants, pure glottal consonants 
and consonants with a constriction at the ary- 
epiglottic folds (Nolan 1995). It is therefore 
possible that the Arabic laryngeals, including 
the hamza, have a constriction above the glottis 
at the aryepiglottic folds. However, this issue 
still needs to be settled by careful physiological 
investigation. 


3. CONTEXTUALLY DETERMINED 
VARIATION 


The hamza is subject to contextual variation 
in the degree of obstruction associated with 
its pronunciation. This is not unexpected — the 
glottal stop is an unstable consonant and is 
subject to weakening (widening of the closure) 
in many languages (Ladefoged and Maddie- 
son 1996:75). There is likely to be dialectal 
variation concerning this aspect of the hamza’s 
pronunciation. Unfortunately, few of the gram- 
mars of colloquial Arabic dialects report in 
detail on this aspect of pronunciation (but see 
Al-Ani 1970:60-62; Kastner 1981:46-48; and 
Watson 2002:18, for some discussion). The 
discussion below is based primarily on what we 
know about Classical Arabic from Sibawayhi’s 
Kitab. 

Sibawayhi devotes a separate section of his 
grammar to the realization of the hamza (AlI- 
Nassir 1993:81-90). In general, the hamza is 
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pronounced as a stop only in utterance-initial 
position (abun [?abun] ‘father’). In other con- 
texts, it is subject to various degrees of weak- 
ening. Intervocalically, there are three ways in 
which it can be realized: as a glottal fricative 
[h] (sa’ala [sahala] ‘he asked’) or as one of the 
glides [w, j] (sw’alun [suwa:lun] ‘question’). The 
fricative is the default value in this context, with 
the glides being more likely to occur if one of 
the flanking vowels is u or i. When the hamza 
is preceded or followed by another consonant, 
it is usually deleted (ra’sun [rarsun] ‘head’). In 
Classical Arabic, words did not typically end in 
consonants, so that the hamza could not occur 
in word-final position. However, modern col- 
loquial Arabic has lost many of the word-final 
vowels of Classical Arabic, so that words often 
end in consonants in colloquial Arabic. Al-Ani 
(1970:62) and Kastner (1981:48) claim that 
hamza in word-final position is pronounced 
as a stop (i.e. with total glottal closure), either 
with or without release of the glottal closure. 


4. OTHER PHONOLOGICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


The hamza is a member of the natural class 
of guttural sounds (McCarthy r991, 1994). 
McCarthy has detailed a cluster of phono- 
logical phenomena associated with this class of 
sounds in Semitic. The two that are most rel- 
evant for Arabic are that with very few excep- 
tions, consonantal roots are allowed to contain 
only one guttural consonant — i.e. there exists 
no Arabic root that contains both a hamza and 
another guttural; and that vowels that occur in 
the context of the gutturals are often lowered. 
For instance, in Classical Arabic the thematic 
vowel of the Form I imperfect of verbs with a 
guttural as second or third radical is always a 
rather than the more typical i or u, e.g. yas’alu 
and not *yas’ilu or *yas’ulu (s--] ‘to ask’). 
Vowel lowering associated with gutturals in 
general and with the hamza in particular is also 
observed in modern colloquial Arabic — see, for 
instance, Zawaydeh (1999) on Jordanian Ara- 
bic, and Shahin (2002) and Younes (1982) on 
Palestinian Arabic (> vowel backing). 
Traditional Arabic grammars distinguish two 
kinds of hamza, hamzat al-qat’ ‘the hamza of 
separation’ and hamzat al-wasl ‘the hamza of 
connection’ (Haywood and Nahmad 1965:10- 
Ir, 114 etc.; Wright 1967, Paragraphs 18-21). 
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The hamzat al-wasl is found only word-initially. 
It occurs in a few nouns ((’)ibnun ‘son’), in the 
definite article ((’)al ‘the’), and in some verbal 
forms — Form I imperatives ((?)uktub ‘write!’), 
and all forms from VII onward that do not take 
an imperfect or participial prefix (()inkasara 
‘it broke’). When any of these words occurs 
in non-phrase-initial position, the hamzat al- 
wasl, together with its accompanying vowel, 
is deleted (compare (’)inkasara ‘it broke’ with 
wa-nkasara ‘and it broke’). The hamzat al-qat’, 
on the other hand, can occur word-initially 
(abun ‘father’) and word-medially (sw ila ‘it is 
asked’), and is never deleted. A word like ’abun 
with the hamzat al-qgat‘ is therefore pronounced 
with the hamza when preceded by another 
word, while ()ibnun with the hamzat al-wasl is 
pronounced without the hamza in this context 
(li-abin ‘for a father’, but li-bnin ‘for a son’). 
Coetzee (1998) and Gadoua (2000) indepen- 
dently argue against this traditional view. They 
argue that the hamzat al-wasl is not part of the 
underlying form of any word. Words that are 
traditionally assumed to start on the hamzat 
al-wasl should rather be seen as starting on a 
consonant cluster. Classical Arabic, and many 
modern colloquial dialects as well, do not allow 
tautosyllabic consonant clusters. When any of 
these words occur phrase-initially, a syllable 
consisting of a hamza and a vowel is inserted 
in order to prevent the word from starting 
on a consonant cluster (/bnun/ > [?ib.nun]). 
However, when such a word is preceded by 
another word, resyllabification across the word 
boundary resolves the consonant cluster (/li + 
bnin/ > [lib.nin]). Under the traditional view 
it is not possible to explain adequately why 
hamza deletes phrase-initially in some words 
but not in others. Under the alternative view, 
this is no longer a problem. The hamza is never 
deleted but is rather inserted phrase-initially 
just in those cases where it is necessary to 
resolve a tautosyllabic consonant cluster. 


5. DIALECTOLOGY 


Modern colloquial dialects have not all pre- 
served the glottal stop in their phonemic inven- 
tories (Fischer and Jastrow 1980:52-53; Kaye 
and Rosenhouse 1997:277). According to 
Cadora (1992:13), it is mostly the Bedouin dia- 
lects that have retained the glottal stop, while 
urban dialects have lost it. However, this is 
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probably an oversimplification, especially since 
the distinction between Bedouin and urban dia- 
lects is becoming more blurred with increased 
urbanization. The following dialects have all 
preserved at least some glottal stops: Cairene 
(Watson 2002:20), Iraqi (Al-Ani 1970:29), Jor- 
danian (Zawaydeh 1999), Lebanese (Obrecht 
1968:19), Maltese (Borg 1997b:249), Palestin- 
ian (Shahin 2002), and San‘ani Arabic (Watson 
2002:19). Dialects that have lost the glottal 
stop include Cypriot (Borg 1997a:222) and 
Moroccan Arabic (Heath 1997:207). For the 
pharyngealized glottal [?] in the speech of 
Sunni men in Beirut > Beirut Arabic. 

There are also dialects in which the uvular 
stop qaf of Classical Arabic has been replaced 
by the glottal stop. Cadora (1992) claims that 
this has happened mostly in the urban dialects. 
See also Fischer and Jastrow (1980:52) and 
Watson (2002:17), who state that this change 
affected mostly the larger cities around the 
Mediterranean — Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
and Beirut. 
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ANDRIES W. COETZEE (University of Michigan) 


Haraka 


In Arabic linguistic terminology, the term 
haraka lit. ‘movement’ indicates a vowel or, 
more precisely, the phonemes that are known 
in the Western tradition as ‘short vowels’. It 
contrasts with the term ~ barf ‘consonant’. 
Sibawayhi distinguishes three vowels, /a/, /u/, 
and /i/, called fatha, damma, and kasra, respec- 
tively (cf. Al-Nassir 1993:28-35). The vowels 
are not phonemic entities in themselves; their 
sole function is to make the pronunciation of 
the consonants possible, a statement attributed 
by Sitbawayhi (d. 177/793?) to his teacher al- 
Xalil (d. 175/791): “Al-Xalil asserted that the 
fatha, the kasra and the damma are additions; 
they are attached to the consonants so that 
these can be pronounced” (za‘ama I-Xalil ’anna 
Lfatha wa-l-kasra wa-d-damma zawa@ id wa- 
hunna yalbaqna I-harf li-yasala ’ila t-takallum 
bibi; Kitab Il, 315.2-3; Troupeau 1989). 

The names of the vowels are explained by the 
Arabic tradition in articulatory terms. The leg- 
endary founder of the linguistic tradition, "Abu 
l-Aswad ad-Dwaali, is said to have instructed a 
scribe as follows: 


When you see me opening my mouth, write a dot 
above the letter, and when you see me contract- 
ing my mouth, write a dot within the letter, and 
when you see me folding my mouth, write the 
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dot beneath the letter (ida ra’aytani qad fatabtu 
fami bi-l-barf fa-nqut nuqta ‘ala ?a‘lahu wa-ida 
damamtu fami fa-nqut nuqta bayna yaday al-harf 
wa~ida kasartu fami fa-j‘al an-nuqta tabta I|-harf). 
(Abu t-Tayyib, Maratib 10-11) 


The etymology given here for the names of the 
vowels is probably spurious, but it seems to 
be connected with the phonetic terminology 
for the vowels in the Syriac linguistic tradi- 
tion, in which the short vowels /a/, /i/, and /u/ 
were called pétaba ‘opening’, hébdsd ‘pressure, 
pushing’, and ‘ésdsd ‘contraction’ (Versteegh 
1993:28-32). Apparently, the Syriac names for 
the vowels are the source for the Arabic terms, 
which in itself is quite plausible in view of the 
early contacts between Arabic and Syriac gram- 
marians (Revell 1975). 

Originally, the terms for the vowels and 
those for the vocalic declensional endings were 
confused. In the earliest Quranic commentar- 
ies, terms like xafd, kasr, and jarr are used 
indiscriminately for all instances of the vowel 
/i/, both within the word and as an ending, and 
regardless of whether or not they are declen- 
sional (Versteegh 1993:125-130); likewise, 
nasb and fath are used for the vowel /a/, and 
damm and raf‘ for the vowel /u/. A word like 
muxlisina ‘being sincere [acc.]’, for instance, is 
distinguished from the passive form muxlastna 
with the expression bi-xafd al-lam. This prac- 
tice was continued by most Kufan grammar- 
ians. In al-Farra, the confusion is no longer 
conceptual but purely terminological; he does 
distinguish between declensional and nonde- 
clensional vowels but calls the latter indiscrimi- 
nately damma/raf‘, fatha/nasb, and kasra/xafd 
(Owens 1990:159). One of the innovations in 
Sibawayhi’s grammatical system was probably 
the introduction of a distinction between the 
two sets. This distinction must be attributed to 
Sibawayhi alone because in the Kitab al-‘ayn 
that is attributed to al-Xalil (> lexicography; > 
Classical Arabic), the names of case endings are 
still used for non-final vowels, and occasion- 
ally the vowel names are used for case endings 
(Talmon 1997:194-197). 

Right from the beginning of the Kitab (3.1-5), 
Sibawayhi takes great care to distinguish be- 
tween the vowels as phonological units and the 
vowels that constitute the declensional endings 
-a, -u, and -i (> ?i‘rab). He states that there are 
eight different endings (majarin) in Arabic: 
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These eight endings are combined in four catego- 
ries in speech: nasb and fath are one category in 
speech, jarr and kasr are one category, likewise raf“ 
and damm, and jazm and waqf. 1 mentioned eight 
endings in order to distinguish between [words] 
receiving one of these endings because they are 
affected by a governor...and [words] whose final 
consonant always stays with the same [vowel] 
(wa-hadihi |-majari t-tamaniya yujmiubunna fi 
L-lafd ?arba‘ ?adrub fa-n-nasb wa-l-fath fi I-lafd 
darb wabid wa-l-jarr wa-l-kasr darb wabid wa-ka- 
dalika r-raf‘ wa-d-damm wa-l-jazm wa-l-wagf wa- 
?innama dakartu laka tamaniya majarin li-afruqa 
bayna ma yadxulubu darb min hadihi |~arba‘a 
li-ma yubditu fihi |-‘amil...wa-bayna ma yubna 
‘alayha |-harf bind@an la yazulu ‘anhu). 


In Stbawayhi’s phonological analysis, phoneti- 
cally long vowels are analyzed as combinations 
of a vowel with one of the three > glides (huruf 
al-lin wa-l-madd or huruf mu‘talla; > “illa), /w/, 
/y/l, and /’’/ (fa-l-fatha min al-alif wa-l-kasra 
min al-ya@ wa-d-damma min al-waw; Kitab Nl, 
315.4). According to this analysis [uz] is /uw/, 
[ir] is /iy/, and [at] is /a"/. The glide that is com- 
bined with the vowel /a/ (transcribed here as 
/"/) is called alif, an abstract element that does 
not surface phonetically and only serves to pre- 
serve the transparency of the triradical struc- 
ture on the underlying phonological level, for 
instance when comparing ’aswadu, pl. suidun 
‘black’ with ’ahmaru, pl. bumrun ‘red’, whose 
relationship becomes much clearer when they 
are compared on the underlying level, /suwdun/ 
and /humrun/ (cf. Bohas 1985; Bohas and Guil- 
laume 1984:241-267). 

The phonetic definition of the vowels is 
derived from that of the glides of which they 
are a part (Kitab Il, 285.12ff.). The three glides 
are defined as gayr mahmusdat ‘not voiceless’, 
and they are called hburuf al-lin wa-l-madd 
‘consonants of softness and lengthening’. Their 
place of articulation is the widest of all conso- 
nants for the passage of the air (wa-maxdrijuba 
muttasi‘a li-hawa’ as-sawt wa-laysa Say min 
al-huruf ’awsa‘ maxdarija minha wa-la ’amadd 
li-s-sawt). The interpretation of long vowels 
as combinations of (short) vowels and glides 
implies that length as a contrastive feature in 
vowels does not play any role in Sibawayhi’s 
analysis. Cases that are described in Western 
grammars of Arabic as a shortening of a long 
vowel because of the constraint against long 
vowels in closed syllables, for instance in ft I- 
kitabi [filkitarbi], are analyzed as the deletion 
of a glide, i.e. /fiylkita" bi/ > /filkita" bi/. 
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The changes in the combinations of vowels 
and glides were explained by the grammar- 
ians within the framework of an opposition in 
terms of heavy (tagil) and light (xafif). They 
assigned to each sound a certain position on a 
scale that went from the lightest element to the 
heaviest. Certain constraints in phonological 
structure were then explained as measures to 
avoid excessive heaviness (istixfaf), for instance 
when a word contains the combination /a-"-a/, 
which is therefore changed into /a"/, realized as 
a (> ‘illa). 

Vowels are not always realized the same 
way. Sibawayhi attributes these phonetic differ- 
ences to the preceding consonant (cf. Schaade 
1911:23). The main modifications that affect 
vowels are > *imdla and > tafxim (Al-Nassir 
1993:91-107). In certain contexts, the sequence 
/a"/ is said to contain an 7alif al-imdla, which 
then spreads to the short a preceding it. In his 
view, this is part of a process of > iddigam in 
which the ’alif is made similar to a ya’, and as a 
result the short a is made similar to a short i (cf. 
Ibn Jinni, Xasa’is Il, 141). In combinations of a 
consonant with a following short a, it is again 
the consonant that is said to undergo ’imdla 
(e.g. Kitab II, 270.19: when you pronounce 
‘amrin, you apply ’imdla to the //). Likewise, 
tafxim is regarded as a feature of the conso- 
nant, which spreads to the vowel. 

Later grammarians modified this analysis by 
stating that the difference resided in the pho- 
netic realization of the short vowels. According 
to Ibn Jinni (Xasd@’is Il], 120-121; cf. Méhiri 
1973:227ff.), for instance, between each pair 
of vowels there is another one, so that the 
total number of vowels is actually six. Between 
/al and /i/, there is the fatha that is followed 
by an 7alif with ?imdala, whose pronunciation 
is between [a] and [i], i.e. [e] or [a], called 
elsewhere (Sirr I, 52.4) al-fatha al-masuba bi- 
l-kasra ‘a mixed with 7. Between /a/ and /u/, 
there is the fatha followed by an alif at-tafxim, 
which is probably pronounced [5]. Between /i/ 
and /u/, there is the kasra in words like qila, 
which is pronounced with ’ismdm of the kasra, 
i.e. probably as [y]. In this analysis, the differ- 
ent realizations are seen as allophones of the 
three phonological vowels. 

In later analyses, the views on the relation- 
ship between vowels and consonants and that 
between vowels and glides also changed. In 
the Kitab al-‘ayn the glides were seen as the 
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product of the (short) vowels (al-waw xuliqat 
min ad-damma ‘the w is created from the wv’; 
VII, 195; cf. Talmon 1997:134), but there is 
no explanation of the process by which this 
‘creation’ takes place. Apparently, some gram- 
marians believed that phonetically long vowels 
are the result of a ‘lengthening’ (?isbd‘) of the 
short vowels. This term is derived from metrical 
theory, where it is used to indicate the lengthen- 
ing of a vowel for metrical reasons. According 
to Ibn al’ Anbari (Insaf 6.12-12.25), the gram- 
marian al-Mazini (d. 249/863) applied it to 
the declension of the so-called ‘six nouns’ (al- 
-asm@ as-sitta) ’abun ‘father’, ’axun ‘brother’, 
du ‘possessor of, bamun ‘father-in-law’, hanun 
‘thing’, f- ‘mouth’, whose case endings have 
long vowels in the construct state (abu, abi, 
-abd, etc.). The same theory is mentioned by 
Ibn Jinni (Xasa@’is Il, 136.1) who probably 
also quotes from al-Mazini (about al-Mazini’s 
theory of morphology, see Versteegh 1985). 

The isba‘ theory applied only to a limited 
class of nouns, but it may be connected with a 
general theory that made the long vowels in the 
sound dual and masculine plural endings (-dni; 
-tna/-ina) ‘substitutes of the vowels’ (abdal al- 
harakat). This theory is attributed by az-Zajjaji 
(Idah 141.10ff.; cf. Versteegh 1995:254) to 
the Kufan grammarian Ta‘lab (d. 291/903). Az- 
Zajjaji states that Ta‘lab held that “the ’alif in 
az-zaydani is the equivalent of two dammas... 
and the waw in az-zaydtina is the equivalent of 
three dammas” (al-alif ft az-zaydani badal min 
dammatayni...wa-l-waw fi az-zayduna badal 
min talat dammat). 

Throughout the Arabic tradition there are 
traces of such a different concept of length in 
vowels. This concept may be connected in its 
turn with the theory about the vowels that is 
mentioned by al-Xwarizmi (Mafatib 46.3-10) 
in connection with Greek logic. He says: 


According to the Greek logicians the nominative is 
a defective w, and so is the wu and the related sounds 
we have mentioned; the i and related sounds 
are for them a defective y, and the a and related 
sounds are for them a defective ’alif. You could 
also call the glide w a lengthened u, and the glide 
y a lengthened , and the glide ’alif a lengthened a” 
(ar-raf‘ ‘inda ’ashab al-mantiq min al-Yundaniyyin 
waw nagisa wa-ka-dalika d-damm wa-axawatubu 
|-madkura wa-l-kasr wa-axawdtuhu ‘indahum ya’ 
nagisa wa-l-fath wa-axawatuhu ‘indahum alif 
nagisa wa-’in Sta qulta al-waw al-mamdida al- 
layyina damma musba‘a wa-l-ya@ al-mamdida al- 
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layyina kasra musba‘a wa-l-alif al-mamdiuda fatha 
musba‘a). 


The term iSba° provides the link between this 
‘Greek’ theory and the ideas of Ta’lab and al- 
Mazini mentioned above. In a different context, 
the same concept of short and long vowels in 
Arabic is found in Jabir ibn Hayyan (2nd/8th 
century; cf. Kraus 1942:244, n. I). 

In a different manner Ibn Jinni reaches the 
same conclusion; he says that when you lengthen 
the vowel, the homorganic (min jinsihda) glide is 
produced, which is why “the damma is called a 
small waw, the kasra a small ya’, and the fatha 
a small ’alif? (Xasa@’is Il, 121-124 fi matl al- 
harakat). The connection with Greek theories is 
also apparent in Ibn Sina’s Risdla (85.2-6): 


The case of these three [the glides /w/, /y/, /"/] is 
difficult for me to understand. But I know for a 
fact that the lengthened voiced 7alif takes up twice 
as much or more time than the fatha and that 
the fatha just takes up the minimum amount of 
time that is necessary to go from one consonant 
to another. The relationship between the voiced 
w and the damma and between the voiced y and 
the kasra is the same (tumma ?amr hdadihi t-taldta 
‘alayya muskil wa-lakinni ’a‘lamu yaqinan ’anna 
lalif al-mamdiuda al-musawwita taqau fi dif 
-aw ?ad‘af zaman al-fatha wa-anna I-fatha taqa‘u 
fi ?asgar al?azmina llati yasibhu fiha \-intigal 
min harf ila barf wa-ka-dalika nisbat al-waw al- 
musawwita ila d-damma wa-l-ya@ al-musawwita 
ila |-kasra). 


In a different recension of the Risdla (126.2-7; 
Semaan 1977:48), Ibn Sina even uses the terms 
sugra and kubrd to indicate short and long 
vowels. He avoids the term harakdt altogether 
and combines the three glides and the three 
short vowels under the term musawwitdt. 

In mainstream Arabic grammar, meanwhile, 
the focus was on the relationship between 
consonants and vowels. In a series of chapters 
in his Xas@’is, Ibn Jinni deals with this issue, 
in particular the question of when the vowels 
are pronounced: before, after, or together with 
the consonant (Xasa@’is III, 121-127; Mehiri 
1973:219-225). According to Sibawayhi, the 
vowel is pronounced after the consonant. Ibn 
Jinni discusses the alternative theory according 
to which the vowel precedes the consonant and 
demonstrates that this does not make sense, 
because in that case phenomena of assimila- 
tion could not be explained. In /miwza"n/ the 
change of the w to y is caused by the preceding 
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i, resulting in /miyza"n/, which is realized as 
mizan. If the i were to precede its consonant, 
it would not be contiguous to the w and could 
not cause its change. 

According to some grammarians, the vowel 
and the consonant are pronounced simulta- 
neously. Ibn Jinni cites his teacher Aba ‘Ali 
al-Farisi (d. 377/987), who claimed that this 
is the only way to explain the pronunciation of 
the /n/: without a vowel it is produced through 
the nose, with a vowel through the mouth. If the 
vowel followed the consonant, even the /n/ with 
a vowel would have to be pronounced through 
the nose. Ibn Jinni himself does not accept this 
argument, because sounds may affect preceding 
sounds (as, for instance, the assimilation of 
the /m/ in ‘anbar, which is pronounced as /m/ 
because it is affected by the following /b/). 
His own view is that vowels are pronounced 
after the consonant, and he adduces as one of 
his arguments the relationship between vowels 
and glides. The glides are lengthened vowels, 
therefore, the combination Ca" cannot be ana- 
lyzed as aC", because in that case the glide is 
no longer in contact with the vowel /a/ and 
therefore cannot surface as a lengthened vowel. 
This means that vowels indeed come after the 
preceding consonant. 

A different division of sounds occurs in the 
tradition that is connected with Greek phi- 
losophy and logic, for instance in Farabi’s (d. 
339/950) Kitab al-musiga al-kabir. He divides 
the buruf (here ‘phonemes’, rather than ‘con- 
sonants’) into musawwit ‘voiced’ and gayr 
musawwit ‘voiceless’; he states further that the 
musawwit can be divided into long and short 
ones and adds that the short ones are what the 
grammarians call barakat. Ibn Sina avoids the 
term hbarakat altogether, as seen above. 

The Arabic concept of vowels was taken over 
by all linguistic traditions that borrowed the 
Arabic model for the description of their own 
language, for instance Turkic, Coptic, and Per- 
sian. As these languages possess more vocalic 
phonemes than Arabic does, there was a prob- 
lem, which was solved in different ways. For 
Coptic grammarians it was relatively easy to find 
a solution because they used the Coptic alpha- 
bet to represent the sounds of Coptic. In their 
description of Coptic they called the seven vow- 
els of Coptic ’abruf sawtiyya or ’abruf nawatiq, 
a direct translation of Greek phdnéenta (stoi- 
cheia) ‘sounding (elements)’ (Bauer 1972:147- 
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148), thus avoiding the problem of having to 
assign them to the three barakat of the Arabic 
system. 

The Turkic grammarians, beginning with 
Aba Hayyan al-Andalusi (d. 745/1344), who 
wrote the first grammar of a Turkic language, 
were confronted with a vowel system with a 
twofold opposition between front and back 
vowels and between rounded and unrounded 
vowels (cf. Ermers 1999:93-128), giving a total 
of eight vowels, five more than in the Arabic 
system. They solved this problem by assigning 
the vowel quality to the preceding consonant. 
Thus, for instance, the opposition between the 
back vowels /u, 0, a, 1/ and the front vowels 
/6, e, i, W/ is equated with that between velar- 
ized (mufaxxam) and palatalized (muraqqaq) 
consonants, which implied that the Turkic pho- 
nemic inventory had to be enlarged with a 
number of velarized consonants compared to 
the Arabic inventory. The rounded/unrounded 
vowels were more difficult to accommodate in 
this system. According to Ermers (1999:121- 
128), some grammarians applied the label of 
velarization (tafxim) to a velar consonant to 
indicate the vowel /o/, and to a palatal conso- 
nant to indicate /6/. Likewise, palatalization of 
a palatal consonant indicated /ii/. In all these 
attempts, they followed the basic rule of Arabic 
grammar, according to which the quality of the 
vowel depends on the preceding consonant. 
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KeEs VERSTEEGH (University of Nijmegen) 


Harf 


The term barf (pl. buruf, abruf) ‘part, particle, 
edge, end, boundary’ is used in Arabic linguistic 
terminology to indicate (1) the final segment 
formed as a result of the linear segmentation 
of the Arabic word; (2) a component of the 
prosodic, morphological, and lexical pattern 
of a word; (3) any discrete unit of an Arabic 
text that has a linguistic function (word, mor- 
pheme); (5) a certain class of linguistic units; 
or (6) one of the parts of speech, against nouns 
and verbs. 

As a polyvalent notion, the term barf has no 
equivalent in the conceptual system of Euro- 
pean linguistics (Frolov 1991:57). Its polysemy 
derives from the systematic use of the same term 
at different levels, not only within one scientific 
domain but also across a broad range of subjects, 
a characteristic typical of the entire spectrum of 
medieval Arabic science (al-‘uluim al-‘arabiyya). 
This is not the consequence of undifferentiated 
functional contents of the denoted units; rather, 
it stems from the conceptual perception of lan- 
guage as a unitary process (Carter 2004:53), 
whereby the model of language structure is 
linear and one-dimensional and lacks multi- 
tier organization (Frolov 1991:134). The term 
barf can be applied to elements of any size 
and length, as long as it denotes a quantum 
of enunciated and hence recorded information 
that is small in scale but not strictly limited 
(Weiss 1910:375-379; Fischer 1989:140), its 
actual meaning depending entirely on the con- 
text. Building upon the perception of the term 
barf as an ultimate unit (Ibn Jinni, Sirr I, 15-19) 
with its own meaning (Fleisch 1986:204b), it 
may be treated as a segment of speech with 
a semiological value, specified both semanti- 
cally and semiotically. Consequently, two gen- 
eral meanings of the word barf can be viewed 
as most prominent in early Arabic texts: a unit 
with a syntactic status (semantically specified), 
on the one hand, and a unit of a phonological 
(scriptural) character (semiotically specified), on 
the other (Owens 1990:245). 
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Both meanings derive from the most compre- 
hensive definition of the term barf, by Sibawayhi 
(Kitab I, 1), as a word that “has a meaning, 
but is neither a noun nor a verb” (barf jd’a 
li-manan laysa bi-smin wa-la fil). The second 
part of this definition, ‘neither a noun nor a 
verb’, implies that the notion barf may apply to 
both nouns and verbs. It is used to indicate the 
class of words in general, which can be broken 
down further into three subclasses. The third 
subclass is represented by those units from the 
barf category that are neither nouns nor verbs 
(a particular usage of the term is the subclass 
of particles lacking a common semantic charac- 
teristic and morphological regulation), because 
noun words and verb words have as their basis 
a precisely defined set of morphological models 
and a set range of meanings that only vary 
insignificantly. Particles do not have any struc- 
tured form or model whatsoever in their basis, 
and they may have a wide range of meanings 
(Carter 2004:88). 

As far as the first part of the definition is 
concerned (a word that ‘has a meaning’), this 
feature implicitly puts the barf in opposition to 
the eponymous category of units, which even 
though lacking semantic meaning (cf. Versteegh 
1977:44, 453; Carter 2004:75; but according 
to Levin [2000:45], the correct interpretation 
of this phrase in Sibawayhi is ‘which occurs 
in order to denote a meaning and nothing 
else [except this specific meaning]’), nonethe- 
less have a semiotic function. It is the nature of 
that unit that generates the most frequent use 
of the term barf. By virtue of the ambiguity of 
its content, this use has produced a wide array 
of explanations and interpretations in Western 
studies of Arabic, because in this connotation 
it correlates with a whole number of similar 
(in terms of the system) concepts of theoretical 
linguistics, such as phoneme, grapheme, pros- 
odeme, and morpheme (see Fischer 1989 for a 
general review). Attempts at viewing any single 
one of these aspects independently face consid- 
erable obstacles, created by their interconnected 
nature, because such an approach goes against 
the functional universality of a unit postulated 
in the Arabic system of grammar. 

The syntactic role of the barf (in the narrow 
sense of ‘particle’) is defined by its instrumental 
function, a fact supported by the alternative 
name of this subclass, ’ad@ lit. ‘tool’ (Carter 
2004:74). In many cases, barf manifests itself 
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as an operational element (‘amil ‘operator’; > 
‘amal). Since particles are the exclusive instru- 
ment for performing linguistic functions, each 
of them can be defined by its function, for 
example harf istifham ‘interrogative particle’, 
barf nid@ ‘vocative particle’, barf qasam ‘par- 
ticle of oath, vow’, and so on (Carter 2004:88). 
These functions form specific subclasses of par- 
ticles: barf as-Sirak (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 211.10, 
264.15, 382.17) ‘coordinate particle’; barf jarr 
(Kitab I, 244.1, 252.12, 329.14) or the posses- 
sive barf (Kitab 1, 276.16), the ‘preposition’ that 
controls the -i inflection. Imma and the particles 
that govern two nominal complements (> ’inna 
wa-axawatuhda) are also called barf (Kitab 1, 
241.13, 244.14). Other subclasses of particles 
called barf include particles of warning (tanbibh; 
Kitab I, 277.18), particles of exception (Kitab 
I, 314.17), and verb operators (Kitab I, 361.13, 
363.11, 406.1), realized at the beginning of 
the sentence. Other particles include those 
that occur sentence-initially (Kitab I, 244.12, 
367.15, 391.10, 429.20), those that must be 
followed by a verb (Kitab I, 407.16), and con- 
ditional particles (Kitab I, 398.8). 

In the phonological sense, the term barf is 
viewed as a phoneme. This is validated by data 
coming from early philological texts, which 
present the behavior of sounds in phonetic 
processes through the term buruf, as well as 
by research done by later philologists, such as 
az-ZamaxSari (see Ibn Ya’, Sarh X, I20-I55, 
124.7-8; Carter 2004:120-121). In descriptions 
of their articulatory characteristics, reference 
is made to the place of articulation (maxraj 
lit. ‘place from which [the sound] exits’) of 
the buruf. It may be concluded from this that 
Arab philologists view the barf as a discrete, 
phonetically differentiated sound (saw7t). In this 
sense, harf is a subclass of sawt, a sound with 
specific and discrete features (Owens 1988:91, 
95). The correlation of the notions of barf 
and —> haraka is explained through the vowel/ 
consonant contrast (Levin 1986:425). In terms 
of the graphical realization (barf yatahajji bihi 
or huruf li-l-hija’; see Weiss 1910:357, 359- 
360), this approach leads to the perception 
of the barf as the equivalent of the ‘letter of 
the alphabet’ concept (Fleisch 1986:204b; Al- 
Nassir 1993:9-I0). 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy that in 
more recent grammatical treatises (Ibn Sina, 
Risdla, Chap. 2), the terms barf and > haraka 
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are used to indicate consonants and vowels 
when they are viewed functionally as compo- 
nents of a word, but when the sounds of speech 
are viewed as independent units of the phono- 
logical system, the terms sawt sdmit ‘consonant’ 
and s@it or musawwat ‘vowel’ (Axvlediani 
1981:93; Bravmann 1934:7-18, 112-135) are 
preferred. The structure of a word in the Arabic 
linguistic tradition is described and mapped in 
buruf, which suggests that > hbaraka should be 
regarded as a vowel element, integrated into the 
barf, rather than a vowel sound that is added 
to barf. Consequently, sound segments, such as 
/ba/, /bu/, /bi/, /b@/ (i.e. b with sukan), should 
be interpreted as different variants of the same 
barf that emerge as a result of a variation in 
the vowel component of the barf, while the 
consonant remains invariant. According to al- 
Xalil ibn "Ahmad, every barf has its own sound 
and variation (Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 342.21-23: 
wa-za‘ama I-Xalil ?anna I-fatha wa-l-kasra wa- 
d-damma zaw@id wa-hunna yalhaqna |-harf 
li-yisala ila t-takallum bihi wa-l-bing@ huwa 
s-sakin alladi la ziyddata fihi ‘al-Xalil claims 
that the /a/, the /i/, and the /u/ are additions 
that attach themselves to the consonant so 
as to make it possible to pronounce it; the 
pausal form is the vowelless consonant without 
addition’). Variation is revealed in the haraka 
(Gabuéan 1965:121). 

Alternatively, it has been noted that, unlike 
the classic definition of the phoneme as a 
unit with differentiating features as well as an 
integrative (morpheme-forming) function, the 
consonantal component barf typically has only 
differentiating features, whereas the implemen- 
tation of the integrative function is delegated 
to the element baraka. This is why the status 
of the phonological segment capable of form- 
ing the exponent of a morpheme requires the 
combination of both elements (Karabekyan 
2004:510). With this approach, barf, corre- 
sponding not only to a separate consonant 
(barf sakin), but also to a combination of 
sounds (harf mutabarrik), can be correlated 
with the notion of ‘grapheme’ rather than that 
of ‘letter’ (Frolov 1991:56, 57). Conceptually, 
this is linked with the general methodological 
premise of the Arab linguistic tradition, which 
considered the spoken word to be prior to the 
written (Owens 1988:284). On the other hand, 
it should be noted that as an element of the 
script system, barf is in the first place a cod- 
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ing unit. Any segment of Arabic speech can 
be coded as a sequence of huruf. Through the 
application of minor modifications, the struc- 
ture of the Arabic written language is derived 
from this code system (Sanées 1968:91). Oth- 
ers have suggested that as a term, barf does not 
indicate any physical substrate at all but rather 
is a diacritic element, capable of transforming 
into one physical substrate or another, acoustic 
or scriptural (Gabuéan 1965:120). 

The analysis of the basic notions of the 
Arabic prosodic system (‘artd), in which harf 
occurs as the main operational notion (Sanées 
1968:86), also suggests that barf is a unit, 
largely similar to the notion of ‘mora’ (Tru- 
betzkoy 1977:169-179; Al-Nassir 1993:9—-10). 
As such, it is used both in morphology, where 
it has a quantitative parameter, and in metrics, 
where barf indicates metric feet and their com- 
ponents (Frolov 1991:54). This conclusion is 
supported by the analysis of the terminological 
pair barf mutabarrik and barf sakin. Underly- 
ing this contrast is the polarity of the prosodic 
functions of two types of barf, rather than the 
modality of their phonetic realization. It is no 
coincidence that despite their reduced conso- 
nantal status, the so-called buruf al-madd wa-l- 
lin are thought to belong to the barf sakin class 
on the basis of their prosodic function. 

In morphological terms, the notion barf can 
be interpreted as a (morphological) position. 
Relevant here is the distinction between basic 
buruf (buruf ?asliyya: root positions of the 
base depicted through the symbols fa’, ‘ayn, 
lam, which are open to realization by phono- 
logically perceived segments) and augmented 
buruf (buruf z@ida: positions added to the 
base, closed to realization, and represented 
by one segment from a given list, abstracted 
from its exact phonetic meaning, occurring 
only as a quantitatively structuring morpho- 
logical model of a diacritic notion). One of 
the key questions here is the morphological 
status of buruf ?asliyya and buruf za’ida. On 
the one hand, both the buraf ’asliyya aggregate 
(as root morphemes) and the separate huruf 
za@ida (as analogues of affixes) are customarily 
explained as morphemes. At the same time, the 
notions buruf ?asliyya and huruf zd’ida are a 
complex morphological characteristic (fa‘ala; 
tafa‘ Ovala, etc.) of the segment of speech they 
indicate (kataba, jalasa, rasama; tarakOkaba, 
tanafOfasa, etc.), rather than the segment of 
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speech itself. Therefore, it is not the buruf 
-asliyya and buruf zd’ida that have the status of 
a morpheme, but this status is rather assigned 
to segments that are formed by a certain series 
of concrete realizations of the open positions 
(huruf asliyya), as well as at a certain local- 
ization of the closed positions (buruf zaida). 
Furthermore, the buruf za@ida of this type 
(ta, sin, hamza, etc.) differ in function from 
the buruf za@ida that additionally have their 
own discrete nominal or nominal-relative value 
(huruf al-muddara‘a, tanwin, ta’ at-tatniya, etc.). 
The latter are considered to be positions dis- 
tributed around the basis that shape the word 
form. Unlike the buruf z@ida of the former 
type, they are partially open to realization by 
a strictly defined set of segments that modify 
the overall meaning of the given position. For 
example, the position tanwin may be realized 
in two ways, the © (niin sdkina) and the null 
one, whereas the position of, for instance, the 
buruf al-mudara‘a allows for four realizations, 
and so forth. 

This leads us to believe that the morpho- 
logical analysis of the Arabic linguistic tradi- 
tion is based on a range of interrelated factors 
whereby the variability of characters in the 
huruf ?asliyya and their invariance in the buruf 
z@ida, on the one hand, and the preservation 
of the quantitative integrity of barf as a unit 
of morphological calculation, on the other, 
form a complex system that constitutes the 
main mechanism for forming both the expres- 
sion and the content plan of a word within, as 
well as outside, the root base. The functioning 
of this system itself is based on the conceptual 
nature of barf as a universal operational unit of 
linguistic analysis. 
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Hassaniyya Arabic 
I. GENERAL INFORMATION 


Hassaniyya (or klam al-Bidan ‘language of the 
Whites’) is the mother tongue of the Arabic- 
speaking population of the western Sahara, 
especially the Moors (Bidan) of Mauretania 
and the former Spanish Sahara (from the Sagya 
el-Hamra and the Rio del Oro). It is difficult to 
draw the precise geographical limits of this dia- 
lect, but its approximate borders are Goulimine 
in the north, Tindouf in the northeast, Tom- 
bouctou in the southeast, and the Senegal River 
in the south. The percentage of Hassaniyya 
speakers is highest in the central regions. There 
are about 3 million speakers, around 2 million 
of them living in Mauretania, out of a total esti- 
mated population of 2.9 million. By the middle 
of the 2oth century, most speakers still had a 
Bedouin lifestyle. 

The origin of the Hassaniyya is linked (as 
indicated by its name) to the arrival of the Banu 
Hassan, a branch of the Ma‘qil Arabs - who 
were themselves linked to the movements of 
territorial expansion of the Bana Hilal and 
the Bana Sulaym. Hassaniyya is a Bedouin 
dialect that is part of the western dialect group 
(Maghrebi) and has developed in a Berber- 
speaking environment. Despite the influence 
of the substrate and because of its Bedouin 
nature, it has more in common with eastern 
Arabic dialects, most of which (though not all) 
are Bedouin, than with most of the Maghrebi 
dialects like Moroccan and Algerian. 

Hassaniyya is rarely used as a lingua franca, 
even if certain Black African Mauretanians are 
more or less proficient in it. It is not used as 
a means of written communication; Literary 
Arabic (Classical or Standard) or a foreign 
language, in particular French, are used for 
writing. An important oral literature exists, 
most of it poetry, but the conditions that gave 
rise to this literature are rapidly changing (> 
Mauretania). 

Hassaniyya has been studied extensively, but 
no recent manuals exist, except in xeroxed form. 
A reference grammar was published by Cohen 
(1963). Although its subtitle is ‘Dialect of the 
Gabla’, it may be regarded as typical of the dia- 
lect variety that is spoken in Mauretania as well 
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as in the former Spanish Sahara. An overview 
of the grammar is given in the introduction 
to Taine-Cheikh’s Hassaniyya/French diction- 
ary (1988:I, CIII). For grammatical details see 
Taine-Cheikh’s articles, published in particular 
in Matériaux Arabes et Sudarabiques. 

Hassaniyya shows an exceptional unity, with 
a few exceptions. Genuine Hassaniyya speakers, 
as well as unilingual or, more often, bilingual 
people speaking a variety that differs from the 
standard dialect, can be found at the Moroc- 
can, Malian, and probably Algerian borders. 
The dialects of these speakers are so different 
that they are virtually incomprehensible to the 
uninformed Hassaniyya speaker (Heath 2002, 
2004). Nowadays, this variation is largely indi- 
vidual, but formerly it was often linked to 
the history of certain tribal groups, such as the 
Tekna of Morocco or the Brabié and the Kunta 
of Mali. 

In the 1970s, under the influence of Arab 
nationalist movements and in the context of 
forced settlement, intellectuals and their stu- 
dents developed a form of Arabic that was a mix 
of dialect and Modern Standard Arabic, used in 
political discussions (Taine-Cheikh 1978). This 
‘middle’ Arabic has spread gradually, introduc- 
ing many new words into the traditionally very 
rural dialectal lexicon. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


Hassaniyya is a relatively conservative language 
(at least when compared to other Maghrebi 
dialects), but it has also developed several inno- 
vations, in particular certain morphosyntactic 
patterns (Taine-Cheikh 1991). The Berber sub- 
strate does not seem to have had a large influ- 
ence on the structure of Arabic. Its presence 
may be perceived in the lexicon, but since most 
loanwords receive special treatment, their influ- 
ence is usually limited. Where common forms 
exist between Hassaniyya and Mauretanian 
Berber (Zenaga), it is often hard to attribute 
the source to either language. In several cases, 
a parallel development may have taken place, 
facilitated by the remote genealogical relation 
between Arabic and Berber. This development 
may have been furthered by the progressive dis- 
appearance of Zenaga and a process of osmosis 
between Arabic- and Berber-speaking groups. 
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Table 1. Inventory of consonants 
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velarized labial inter- dental pre-  post- velar pharyngeal laryngeal 
dental palatal palatal 
plosive - b d d’ g 
voiced + b d 
plosive 2 t tY k () 
voiceless + t q 
continuant - Vv d Zz Z g ; 
voiced + (y) d Zz 
continuant - t s § x h h 
voiceless + $ 
nasal - m n n’ 
+ m (n) 
lateral - l 
+ | 
vibrant - r 
+ r 
semivowel w y 
2.1 Phonology make someone pay a tribute’; walla ‘to come 
back’ vs. walla ‘or’; barga ‘shacks’ vs. barga 
2.1.1 Consonants ‘bad-quality tea’; tamdtdya ‘(a) gum tree’ vs. 
tamataya ‘(a) tomato’. 
2.1.1.1 Inventory (Table 1) Even though the status of some phonemes is 


/g/ is attested only among certain speakers 
(mainly in the west, southwest, and north- 
west) when it is not geminated. /g/ and /q/ 
have merged, being realized as [q] by the other 
Hassaniyya speakers (central, eastern, and 
northeastern Mauretania, Mali, and Algeria), 
and by all in case of gemination (/gg/ realized 
[qq] as in Zenaga). 

The phonological system is rich. Hassaniyya 
tends to phonemicize the opposition emphatic/ 
non-emphatic (especially for the vibrants, /r/ 
being more frequent than /r/) and to preserve 
the pronunciation of some of the borrowed 
lexemes, hence the presence of phonemes from 
Classical Arabic (/d/, /q/, or even /’/), Zenaga 
(/z/, /d¥/, /t*/, /n¥/), and even from Black African 
languages (/q/ and the palatalized consonants). 

Yet, certain phonemes remain marginal, 
especially in loanwords and the velarized b, 
m, n, v). It is often difficult to find minimal 
pairs, except for I~], g~g, and above all r-~r: 
darlidir ‘to put’ vs. darliddr ‘to want’; gds ‘to 
go toward’ vs. gds ‘measure’; gdm ‘to get up’ 
vs. gam ‘to prepare the tea’; dall ‘to err [in 
religion]’ vs. dall ‘to spend the day’; zanga 
‘to skirt around while going up’ vs. zanga ‘to 


problematic (especially in the case of m and v), 
this does not challenge the existence of empha- 
sis (for an opposite position see Zavadovskij 
1981:26-27). 


2.1.1.2 Historical remarks on the inventory 

Hassaniyya is characterized by the realization 
of gaf as [g], the maintaining of the interdentals 
(/d/ being the reflex of most words with d in 
Classical Arabic), and the disappearance of the 
hamza (often compensated, at the end of the 
syllable, by lengthening the preceding vowel). 


2.1.1.3. Phonetic realization 

/\/ is realized as a palato-alveolar fricative [3]. 
The labial spirant is realized preferentially as a 
voiced consonant [v], except in contact with a 
voiceless consonant or when it is geminate. This 
realization is particular to this dialect (with the 
exception of the Hassaniyya of Mali). 


2.1.1.4 Distribution 

The emphasis of the vibrant varies sometimes 
according to the context. Emphasis may be lost 
or absent in the presence of /y/, /i/, or even /o/: 
‘asra ‘ten’, ‘asrin ‘twenty’, ‘dar ‘to count by 
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tens’. More generally, the assimilation of sonor- 
ity and emphasis — in particular for /s/~/s/, /z/~ 
/z/ — is frequent among the consonants, whether 
in contact or not: ‘ris ‘bridegroom’, but ‘ris 
‘bride’. Extended to all the forms of the same 
root, this helps to explain certain differences 
with Classical Arabic (sometimes common to 
other dialects), e.g. t-f-l: dval ‘to spit’ (but in the 
east and in Mali: tfal), q-t-l: ktal ‘to kill’, s-g-r: 
sgayyar ‘small’, s--y: gwd ‘to twitter’. There 
are also some conditioned alterations between 
sibilant and palato-alveolar fricatives belonging 
to the same root (assimilation with loss of the 
palato-alveolar fricative), thus n-s-z: ndzz ‘to 
weave’, 2-2-2: 24zz ‘to shear’. 


2.1.1.5 Sociolinguistic variables 

Some tendencies appear among the least edu- 
cated groups, e.g. the marginalization of /d/; in 
the southwest, the merger of /q/ and /g/; and, 
only in a limited region, the tendency to empha- 
size t in contact: [teatb] ‘earth’. 


2.1.2 Vowels (Table 2) 


Table 2. Vowels 





long short 
open syllable closed syllable 
hil hil lal 
fal fal 
/a/ lal lal 


The merger of /i/ and /u/ in closed syllables is 
characteristic of the nomadic dialects (Cohen 
1970). The short phonemes /a/ and /9/ are real- 
ized variably, according to context. In a neutral 
context, /a/ undergoes *imdla and is realized 
more centralized (transcribed 4). Long vowels 
have variable length: long under the accent, 
average apart from the accent, and short in 
final position. Final long vowels are lengthened 
again before a suffix: Savu ‘they have seen’, 
Savu-h ‘they have seen him/her/it’. When /a/ is 
realized as a short vowel, it undergoes ?imdla: 
2a ‘he came’, 2a-h ‘he came to him’. 


2.1.3. Diphthongs 

The four former diphthongs are preserved: /ay/, 
/aw/, liy/, and /uw/. However, the realization 
of /ay/ and /aw/ sometimes tends toward [e:] 
and [or]. 
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2.1.4 Syllables 

Because of the general preference for closed 
syllables, short vowels in open syllables are 
rare, apart from loanwords and in final posi- 
tion. They are found, however, in several initial 
syllables in which the short syllable represents 
a first radical w/y (uvd ‘he is over’) or plays 
an important morphological role (abmar ‘red’, 
ikattab ‘he makes [them] write’, udagddg ‘to be 
broken’). 

The most frequent syllabic type is CVC and 
CVV, but syllables with double coda CVCC or 
double-onset CCVC are frequent. Closed syl- 
lables with long vowels (CVVC) are attested, 
especially in the participles: katbin ‘writing 
[pl.]’. Several open syllables have a secondary 
origin (3rd radical w/y): garu < Zarw ‘young 
dog’ (fem. Zarwa). 


2.1.5 Consonant clusters 

The general rule for consonant clusters is to 
introduce epenthetic vowels after elision of short 
vowels in an open syllable, malbafa > /malhfa/ 
‘veil [of the women] (realized [mzl*hfz]). In 
monosyllabic nouns, metathesis is regular, 
except in loans from Classical Arabic: [efal| 
‘boy’ (but [tavl-u] ‘his boy’). 


2.1.6 Stress 

Stress is on the third mora from the end of the 
word, e.g. on the first syllable in maktab ‘desk’, 
on the second in maktub ‘written’. It is strongly 
marked only on long vowels (accent of length 
rather than intensity). Many grammatical mor- 
phemes are clitics. 


2.2 Morphology 
2.2.1 Pronouns 
The gender opposition is never marked in the 


Ist person. 


2.2.1.1 


(Table 3) 


Personal independent pronouns 


Table 3. Personal pronouns 





singular plural 
3rd = masc. huwwd,huwad huma 
fem. — hiyyd, hiya humati 
2nd masc. (a)nta (a)ntuma 
fem. (a)nti, (a)ntiyya (a)ntumaiti 
Ist and (a)bnda, nabna 
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2.2.1.2 Possessive/object suffixes (Table 4) 


Table 4. Possessive/object suffixes 
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singular plural 
after a consonant after a vowel 
Ist object suffixes -ni -na 
possessive suffixes -i -ya 

2nd masc. -ak -k -kum 
fem. -ak 

3rd = masc. -u (-t-) -h -hum 
fem. -hd (-ha-) 


The clitic pronoun of the rst person singular 
has two different forms, after a verb (Sdv-ni ‘he 
saw me’) or after a preposition (vi-yd ‘in me’) 
or noun (ktab-i ‘my book’). In certain special 
contexts (e.g. after md- ‘not’, man- ‘who2?’), a 
short form of the independent pronoun is used 
for the 3rd person singular: masc. -hu, fem. 
-hi. The possessive pronouns consist of a base 
that varies according to gender in the singular 
(masc. /il-, fem. [ilt-; pl. lwayl-) and of an affix 
pronoun: J/il-i ‘mine’. 


2.2.1.3. Demonstratives (Table 5) 


Table 5. Demonstratives 





masc. sg. fem. sg. pl. 
proximity or da di du 
neutral use 
‘this’ 
proximity (ha-) hada hadi hadu 
‘this one, this’ 
distance (-k) dak dik duk 


‘that one, that’ 


2.2.1.4 Presentatives 

The presentatives consist of an independent 
personal pronoun (in the sg., short or long 
form), preceded by a demonstrative or a par- 
ticle with a verbal origin: dahu(wwd) ‘here’, 
dakhu(wwa) ‘there’, (a)rabu(wwa4) ‘there he is’, 
dikhi(yya) marydm ‘there is Maryem’. 


2.2.1.5 Relative pronoun 
The relative pronoun is invariable in gender 
and in number: //i (sometimes a/) ‘who, what’. 


2.2.1.6 Interrogative pronouns 
Interrogative pronouns include man ‘who?’ 
(man-hu ‘who is it?’); S(a)- ‘what?’ and its 


variants: -ds after a preposition; San- in San-hu 
‘what is it?’; yy (invariable) ‘which one?’ (dyy- 
kum ‘which one of you?’). 


2.2.2 Adverbs 

i. Interrogative adverbs: mndyn and wdayn 
‘where?’?, dyntaé ‘when?’, kdmm ‘how 
much?’, a‘l-ds ‘why?’, skiv ‘how?’ 

ii. Adverbs of place: hin, hiindti(yyd) ‘here’, 
vamm, vdammati(yyd) ‘there’, ho”k, 
ho”kati(yya) ‘over there’, ilah ‘toward 
there’, l-gaddadm ‘in front of’, at-tabt 
‘under’, al-vadwg ‘above ‘ 

ili, Adverbs of time: dark, darkati(yyd) ‘now’, 
l-ydwm ‘today’, gdad ‘tomorrow’, assabh 
‘tomorrow morning’, ydmas ‘yesterday’, 
albarah ‘yesterday night’, allayla ‘tonight’ 

iv. Adverbs of quantity: ydsar ‘a lot’, hatta 
‘very’, Swayy ‘little, few’ 


2.2.3 Particles 

The / of the definite article al- assimilates to 
all ‘sun letters’ and to Z. There is no indefinite 
article and no particle of the genitive. The ver- 
bal negative form is md in assertive sentences 
(without a second element), /@ with the impera- 
tive. In a nominal sentence, the negative form 
is combined with the suffix pronouns (md-ni, 
ma-n-ak, etc.). 


Cr 3 


i. Prepositions: va (vi- + pronoun) ‘in’, Ta 
(ali-) ‘on’, ba (bi-) ‘with’, man ‘from, of’, 
‘and ‘by’, Sdwr ‘toward’, gdddam ‘in front 
of, ura ‘behind, after’, sabag ‘before’, tabt 
‘under’, vdwg ‘above’ 

ii. Subordinating conjunctions: ‘an, ann ‘that’; 
mndyn ‘when’; bi(h)alli ‘because’; dyyak, 
bbas ‘for’; ila, ida ‘if (condition); (ya)kan 
‘whether’ (indirect interrogation) 

iii. Coordinating conjunctions: wa/u 
walla ‘or’, (ya)gayrl(ya)qayr ‘but’ 


‘and’, 
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2.2.4 Nouns 

The singular feminine form of nouns and adjec- 
tives ends in -a(t) with a few exceptions such as 
‘anz ‘goat’, xddam ‘woman slave’, ‘ayn ‘eye’, 
dar ‘house’, xandud ‘good milker’, bamal ‘preg- 
nant’ (but bamld ‘[who] wears’). 

Apart from the broken plurals there is an 
external plural: masculine -im and feminine -dt; 
there are some > pseudo-duals such as udnayn 
‘ears; two ears’. 

Numerous Berber loanwords have special 
affixes: prefixes in a/(a)-/i(i)- for masculine 
nouns, ta(a)-/ti(i)- for feminine nouns; suffixes 
-t for feminine singular nouns and -an for plural 
nouns. 

The pattern CraC2C2aC3 (nouns of habit, 
profession) is very frequent: kdddab ‘liar’. 

Adjectives of color and defect: masc. sg. 
aCCaC, ahmar ‘red’, fem. sg. CaCCa, bamra, 
comm. plural CaCC, bamr. 

aCCaC is also the pattern of the comparative 
form (invariable): akbar ‘taller’, abmar ‘more 
red’. 

The diminutive formation is very productive 
and very differentiated for nouns and adjec- 
tives: CCayC klayb (< kalb ‘dog’), CCayyaC 
ktayyab (< ktab ‘book’), CCayCaC ‘géyrab (< 
‘agrab ‘scorpion’), CCayCiC bzdyzil (< bazzul 
‘udder’), aCayCaC abaymar (< abmar ‘red’). 


2.2.5 Numerals 

Cardinals 1 and 2 agree in gender: 1 masc. 
wahad, fem. wahdd; 2 masc. dtndyn, fem. 
tantayn. The dual is still productive: kalb-ayn 
‘two dogs’. Certain cardinals have two forms. 
From 3 to 10, the long form in -a is used in the 
absolute state. 


absolute state construct state 


3 (a)tlata Gtlat 
4 arb‘a arba‘ 
5 xamsa axmas 
6 satta satt 

7 sab‘a asba‘ 
8 (a)tmanyda atman 
9 tas‘a atsa‘ 
IO “asra a’sar 


From 11 to 19, the cardinals are used without 
final -ar in the absolute state. 
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absolute state construct state 


II ahda‘s abda‘sar 

12 atna‘s atna‘sar 

13 atlatta‘’s atlatta'Sar 
14 arbata’s arba‘ta ‘sar 
15 axmasta‘s axmasta ‘sar 
16 satta’s satta‘Sar 

17 dsba‘ta’S asba‘ta‘Sar 
18 atmanta‘s atmanta ‘sar 
19 atsa‘ta‘s atsa‘ta‘sar 


The number 100 is miyyd in the absolute state 
and mit in the construct state. The other cardi- 
nals have an invariable form: 20 ‘asrin, 30 tlatin, 
40 arb%n, 50 xamsin, 60 sattin, 70 sab‘in, 80 
tmdnyin, 90 tas‘in, 200 mitdyn, 1,000 dlv. 

With the exception of dGwwdl ‘first’, the 
ordinals have the pattern of the participle 
C1aC2aC3: tani ‘second’. 


2.2.6 Verbs 


2.2.6.1 Patterns/stems 
2.2.6.1.1 Pattern I: Triradicals 
The stem vowels are /a/ or /o/; there are three 
subclasses, the most frequent being that of 
verbs with a harmony between the two vowels: 
type a: ktab/yaktab ‘to write’ (often roots with- 
out back consonant); type b: vtab/ yavtah ‘to 
open’; type c (mixed): rgas/yargas ‘to dance’. 
The diminutive form aCrayC2aC3/yaCray- 
C2aC3 akaytab/yakdytab ‘to write with a bad 
handwriting’ is rare. 


2.2.6.1.2 Pattern I: Quadriradicals 

This type is unique, with two stem vowels 
lal: garmas/igarmas ‘to pinch’. Particular cases 
are (R2=R4) baxbax ‘to burst out laughing’, 
(R3=R4) babsds ‘to strangle’. 


2.2.6.1.3. Derived patterns (Table 6) 

The derived forms are numerous and pro- 
ductive. In many cases there is a correlation 
between active and reflexive (forms with/with- 
out @ or -t-) and a systematic relation between 
active and passive (forms with/without n- or 
u-). The internal passive has disappeared in 
Hassaniyya (as in most dialects), but a new 
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passive meaning 





triradicals I VII 
C1C2a/aC3 (a)CrtC29/aC3 
doubling R2 II V 
CraC2C2aC3 tCraC2C2aC3 
lengthening V Ill VI 
after Rr Cr1aC2aC3 tCraC2aC3 
prefix s- ‘TV’ xX 
saC1C2aC3 staCr1C2aC3 
lengthening V ‘TX’ 
after R2 (a)CrtC2aC3 —_— 
quadriradicals CraC2C3aC4 tCraC2C3aC4 


VII 
(a)jnC1r1C2a/aC3 


uCraC2C2aC3 


uC1aC2aC3 


usaC1C2aC3 


uC1aC2C3aC4 


system of formal oppositions has developed to 
denote the distinction between middle/reflexive/ 
reflexive-passive, on the one hand, and a real pas- 
sive form, on the other. Only Form ‘XT’ (express- 
ing a change of state) is isolated in this system. 

The stem vowel of the derived forms is 
always that of the perfect of Form I. Form 
VIII (rare as middle, astgal ‘to work’) is used 
as passive of Form I if the first radical is |, m, 
n, r, 7, W, or an original hamza: (a)rtdam ‘to be 
buried’, (a)lt‘an ‘to be cursed’. Form VII is the 
regular passive of Form I: (a)nktab ‘to be writ- 
ten’, anvtah ‘to be opened’. 

Form II is very frequent as causative-factitive 
and iterative of Form I or denominative: gatta‘ 
‘to have it cut; to cut in small pieces’, barrag 
‘to make it shine’. Form V is frequent as middle 
or reflexive of Form II: tgatta‘/yatgatta‘ ‘to cut 
itself in small pieces’; u-II: ugatta‘ ‘to be cut in 
small pieces; to be made to go across’. 

Form III is quite frequent as extensive of 
Form I or causative-factitive of Form VI: vdrag 
‘to separate one from the other’. Form VI is 
frequent as reciprocal, middle, or reflexive of 
Form III: tudrag ‘to separate ourselves from one 
another’; w-IIIl: uvdrag ‘to be separated from 
one another’. 

Form ‘IV’ has some causatives-factitives of 
Form X: sa‘rab ‘to arabize’, sahmar ‘to get it 
reddish’. Form X is quite frequent as reflex- 
ive, middle, and inchoative: sta‘rab ‘to arabize 
itself’, stabmar ‘to become reddish’. 

Form ‘XI is rare: gsdr ‘to become short’. 


Examples of derived forms of quadriradical 
verbs are ba‘ras ‘to fluster’, tba‘ras ‘to fluster 
oneself’, uba‘ras ‘to be flustered’. 


2.2.6.2 Inflection of aspects and moods 
2.2.6.2.1 Perfect (Table 7) 


Table 7. Perfect verb 


Triradicals: Triradicals: Quadriradicals 





typea types b 
and c 

3rd sg. ktab vtah baras 
masc. 
3rd sg. katbat vathat ba°rsat 
fem. 
2nd sg. ktabt vtabt bayast 
masc. 
2nd sg. ktabti vtabti baYyasti 
fem. 
ist sg. ktabt vtahbt bayast 
3rd pl. katbu vathu ba°rsu 
2nd pl. ktabtu vtabtu bavastu 
ist pl. ktabnd vtabna bavasna 


2.2.2.6.2 Imperfect (Table 8) 


The prefix vowel of the imperfect is always /9/ 
for derived verbs beginning with two conso- 
nants (V, VI, VII, VIII, X, and ‘XI’), yatba‘ras 
‘he flusters himself’. The vowel u- of the passive 
form is constant, yuba‘ras ‘he was flustered’. 
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Table 8. Imperfect verb 





Triradicals: Triradicals: Quadriradicals 
types a type b 
and c 
3rd sg. yaktab yavtab iba‘ras 
masc. 
3rd sg. taktab tavtah tba‘ras 
fem. 
2nd sg. taktab tavtab tba‘ras 
masc. 
2nd sg. tak?tbi tav’thi tba°rsi 
fem. 
1st sg. naktab ndvtab nba‘ras 
3rd pl. yaktbu yav’thu iba°rsu 
and pl. tak’tbu tav’thu tba°rsu 
tst pl. nak’tbu nav*thu nba°rsu 
2.2.6.2.3 Imperative (Table 9) 


Table 9. Imperative 


Triradicals: Triradicals: Quadriradicals 





types a type b 

and c 
2nd sg. ktab avtah ba‘ras 
masc. 
2nd sg. ktbi av'thi ba°rsi 
fem. 
2nd pl. k’tbu av’thu ba°rsu 


2.2.6.3 Participles and elatives 

All derived verbs have a participial form in m- 
except VII and ‘XI’. The participles form their 
plural form with the suffixes -im and -at. The suf- 


Table ro. Verbal nouns 
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fix of the feminine (*-at) is in -a, except before 
a direct object clitic pronoun: hiyyd Sarbd ‘she 
drank’, hiyyd sar?bt-u ‘she drank it’. 

Elatives (invariable) exist for all participles, 
with an identical form for the forms with/with- 
out t (Taine-Cheikh 1984:284-290): I (vaham) 
afhém man ‘understanding better than’; VIII 
(mastmar) Gsmar man ‘demonstrating more 
courage than’; II/V (m‘allim, mat‘allam) 
d‘allam man ‘teaching/studying better than’; 
III/VI (mvarag, matvarag) dvadrag man ‘separat- 
ing (themselves) from one another better than’; 
TVX (msavab, masta‘rab) Gsa‘rab man ‘ara- 
bizing (oneself) more than’; quadriradicals (I 
and with t-) (mba‘ras, matba‘ras) aba‘ras man 
‘flustering (oneself) more than’. 


2.2.6.4 Werbal nouns (Table ro) 

With the exception of Form ‘XI’, verbal nouns 
usually exist for all verbs with a non-passive 
meaning. The forms vary for I (long or short 
vowel): vadbm ‘understanding’, bsab ‘act of 
counting’, grig ‘act of sinking’, rs#l ‘act of 
sending’. One form prevails for all other cases, 
often common to verbs with/without ¢: II/V 
taC1C2aC3, tabrag ‘act of making something 
shine’; III/VI tC1aC2i1C3, tvdrig ‘mutual sepa- 
ration; act of separating from one another’; 
‘TV’/X staCrC2iC3, sta‘rib ‘arabization; act of 
arabizing oneself’; quadriradicals (I and with 
t-) tCraC2C3iCz, tbabsis ‘strangling; the act of 
strangling (oneself)’. 

The instance noun is generally in -a. It may be 
accompanied by a pattern change for I (rdasla ‘(a) 
sending’) and regularly so for II/V: taC1C2iC3a, 
tabrigd ‘act of making something shine once’. 


active reflexive passive elative 
— I VI : I and VIII 

Cr1aC2aC3 maCrtC2a/aC3 maC1C2UC3 aC1C2aC3 
doubling R2 II Vv 

mCraC2C2aC3 »=matCraC2C2aC3. = muCraC2C2aC3 aCraC2C2aC3 
lengthening V III VI 
after mCr1aC2aC3 matC1aC2aC3 muC1aC2aC3 aC1aC2aC3 
Ri 
prefix s- ‘TV’ xX 

msaC1C2aC3 mastaC1C2aC3 musaC1C2aC3 asaC1C2aC3 
quadriradicals 

mCraC2zaC3aC4 matCraC2zaC3aC4 muCraC2zaC3aC4 =aCraC2aC3aC4 
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geminate Iw/y II w/y II w/y 
type a 2 cases: Rr=w (rare) R3=w/y 
dallfiidall ‘to while — usal/ydwsal R2=w: (rare) 
away the time’, ‘to arrive’ xaflixaf ‘to be scared’ nsd/ydnsd ‘to forget’ 
tamm/itamm R2=y: 
‘to go on’ bat/ibat ‘to spend the 
night’ 
type b — Ri=w: R2=w: R3= wily 
uzan/yuzon gal/igul ‘to tell’ (frequent) 
‘to weigh’ R2=y: Sra/yasri ‘to buy’ 
Ri=y: ibas/yibas  gdas/igis ‘to head for’ 
‘to dry’ 
type c R2=R3 
batt/ibatt ‘to beat’ 
particularities rst, 2nd pers. perf. 3rd pers. fem., Ist, 2nd pers. perf. in 3rd pers. pl. imperf. 
in -dy-: battayt pl. perf. in w-: -a-: galt type a: yansaw 
waslat type b: yasru 
waznathiznat 
active participle batt wazan R2=w > y: nasi (fem. ndsyd) 
gayal SGri (fem. Saryd) 
passive mdabtut mawzun R2=w > y: mansi(yy) 
participle (pl. mbatta) migyul masri(yy) 


The derived verbs are generally well attested. 


i. Geminated verbs: Derived forms include 
Forms III and VI: sdatt/isatt ‘to count by 
sixes’, tmdss m‘a ‘to adjoin something’; 
X: with a joint form stdxaff ‘not to take 
something seriously’, or disjunctive staglal 
‘to regard as rare’. 

ii. I alif: In integrated borrowings from Clas- 
sical Arabic, the first radical of these verbs 
is represented by da: ddan al ‘to authorize’; 
X: stdxar ‘to move back’. 

iii. I w/y: Form VIII has a passive meaning: 
utzan/yutzan ‘to be weighed’. 

iv. II w/y: The alternation d~a attested in the 
perfect of Form I likewise occurs in the 
derived forms VII, VIII, and LX; VIII: btal 
‘he was crafty’, btalt ‘I was crafty’; Form X: 
with d, stavdd ‘to take advantage of’; with 
w or y, stdlydn ‘to become more supple’. 

v. Il w/y: The vowel of the 3rd person singu- 
lar is always d in the perfect. In the imper- 
fect 7 is used in Forms II, III, ‘IV’, and single 
quadriradicals verbs; a is used in Forms V, 
VI, VII, VII, X, quadriradicals verbs with 
t-, and all the u-forms. 


vi. Irregular verbs: There are two verbs with 
‘mixed’ conjugation (perfect of II w, imper- 
fect of I w): kal/yawkal ‘to eat’ (participles 
wakal and mdwkul) and xdd/yawxad ‘to 
leave’; the verb Za/izi ‘to come’ has the par- 
ticiple Zay. 


2.3. Syntax 


The syntax of the dialect shows only a few 
specificities when compared with the other Bed- 
ouin dialects of the Maghreb. 


2.3.1 Noun phrase 
The main characteristic of the noun phrase is 
the preservation of the synthetic construction. 


2.3.1.1 Expression of (in)definiteness 
The presence/absence of the definite article al 
marks definiteness, except in the construct state 
and with certain masculine nouns borrowed 
from Berber (generally beginning with a(a)- or 
i(i)-): kalb ‘(a) dog’ ~ alkdlb ‘the dog’, dvik ‘(a 
~ the) veal’. 

The demonstrative generally precedes the 
noun, which is always determined: dik-addar 
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‘this house’. Sometimes it follows the noun, 
especially with proper nouns: tavl abmdd dak 
‘this son of Ahmad’, ‘the son of this Ahmad’. 
There is no indefinite article. The partitive is 
expressed with man ‘of’: wabad man laktub 
‘one of the books’, ktab man laktub ‘any of the 
books’. 


2.3.1.2 Construct state 

Possession is expressed by the construct state: 
ktab at-tfal ‘the book of the boy’, ktab-u 
‘his book’. There is no genitive particle in 
Hassaniyya, except, infrequently, in Morocco: 
dyal (Taine-Cheikh 1999:98-99), nta‘ (Heath 
2002:7). 


2.3.1.3 Numeral phrase 

If the counted noun is indetermined, the numer- 
als (from 3 upward) are always constructed as 
nouns in annexion: ‘asrin Zmdal ‘twenty cam- 
els’. The form used is the one of the construct 
state: from 3 to ro short and/or contracted 
(axmas dklab ‘five dogs’; with a -t suffix before 
some masculine forms with an original hamza, 
axmas-t dyyam ‘five days’); from 11 to 19 long 
with -ar (axmasta‘sar ktab ‘fifteen books’). 

If the counted noun is determined, the numeral 
is constructed as an adjective (invariable in gen- 
der from 2 upward): laklab latndyn ‘the two 
dogs’, ktitb abmdd al‘asrin ‘the twenty books of 
Ahmed’, zZmal-u I-miyyd ‘his hundred camels’. 
The form used is the one of the absolute state: 
from 3 to 10 long in -a (laklab Ixamsd ‘the five 
dogs’); from 11 to 19 short without -ar (laktab 
laxmasta‘s ‘the fifteen books’). 


2.3.1.4 Adjective phrases 

The order is noun+adjective. Adjectives agree in 
gender and number with the noun they deter- 
mine: rdzal msdggdm ‘(a) fair man’, razzala 
msdggmin ‘(some) fair men’, mra msdggmd ‘(a) 
fair woman’, ‘ldy(y)dt msdggmdat ‘(some) fair 
women’. They are preceded by the definite arti- 
cle when the noun is determined, annaga lbayda 
‘the white female camel’, nyag abmid albid 
‘the white female camels of Ahmad’, or when 
it is highly referential, maryam assadybaniyyd 
‘Maryem, the old woman’. 


2.3.1.5 Elative constructions 

Followed by man (introducing the second term 
of the comparison), the elative expresses the 
comparative: dkbar man xu-h ‘taller than his 
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brother’. Followed by a determined noun (or 
pronoun), it expresses the relative superla-tive: 
akbar-hum ‘the taller among them’, akbar 
at-tavilat ‘the taller of the girls’. When it is 
definite, it expresses the absolute superlative: 
lakbar ‘the tallest’, lamra lakbar ‘the tallest 
woman’. 


2.3.1.6 Relative clauses 

The relative pronoun does not appear with an 
undetermined antecedent: msa m‘a badd ma 
gatt safnd-h ‘he is gone with someone we have 
never seen’, but msd m‘a arrdzal lli vatna Safna 
‘he is gone with the man we had already seen’. 
Note the absence of the referential pronoun in 
relative clauses with Ili. 


2.3.2 Verbal phrase 

The direct object precedes the indirect object, 
which is introduced by al: a‘ta gmail I-xal-u ‘he 
gave a camel to his maternal uncle’, a‘ta-h I-u 
‘he gave it to him’. However, the indirect object 
is expressed without a/ when it is the only suf- 
fix: a‘ta-h Zmdl ‘he gave him a camel’. 


2.3.3 Werbal aspect: Time and tense 
Innovations are very limited. There is no indica- 
tive prefix. 


2.3.3.1 Future intent prefixes 

The predicted future is expressed with the 
invariable particle abi (+ imperfect), which 
corresponds etymologically to the participle 
of [ha ‘to keep oneself busy doing something’: 
lahi ngis nwaks6t asshar addaxal (in-Sda-allab!) 
Tll go to Nouakchott next (God willing!)’. 
Combined with past modality (perfect of kan 
‘to be’), labi express the future in the past, kant 
lahi ngis nwaksot mndyn ‘adt mawZzu‘ ‘I was 
about to go when I fell ill’. The imperfect of dar 
(verb of desire) is also used, especially for the 
intended future: nddr namsi ‘I am going (will- 
ing) to leave’. 


2.3.3.2 Use of active participle 

In its predicative use, the active participle has 
the meaning of a concomitant action. Depend- 
ing on the verb, it expresses a concomitant 
action in the unaccomplished [= progressive 
present or past] (huwwd tala‘ alkadyd ‘he is 
going up the mountain’, hiyyad kdnat tal‘a 
alkadyd ‘she was going up the mountain’), 
or in the accomplished [= resultative perfect] 
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(huwwd matgaddi ‘he had lunch’ [= he is not 
hungry anymore]). The participle is sometimes 
used for an imminent action, as if the agent was 
already engaged in the action: dnd mdasi (ssabh) 
‘Tam going (tomorrow)’. 


2.3.3.3. Negation 

The usual negative form is md, but /d is used in 
several cases: for prohibitions, with the imper- 
fect (Id tabki! ‘don’t cry!’); after the coordinator 
walu ‘and’ (md 24 u Ia ktab ‘he didn’t come and 
he didn’t write’; for a negative wish, with the 
perfect, in some expressions (ld garzu nydg- 
hum! ‘I hope the milk of your camels doesn’t 
dry up!’); sometimes, as an ‘expletive’ negation 
after xaf ‘to fear’. 

The negation is not discontinuous, but the 
affix pronoun appears regularly in the absence 
of a conjugated verbal form (non-verbal predi- 
cate or presence of ahi): man-ak garrdy ‘you 
are not a teacher’, md-ni xdyav ‘I am not 
afraid’, (abmdad) ma-hu lahi yabki ‘(Ahmad) he 


won't cry’. 


2.3.4 Word order SVO, VSO 

In the absence of thematization, the order of 
the verbal sentence is VSO. This is the only pos- 
sible order if the subject is totally undetermined 
(Taine-Cheikh 1998). The interrogatives man 
‘who?’ and as ‘what?’ come at the beginning of 
the sentence. 


2.3.5 Existential sentences 

The dialect has several ‘pseudo-verbs’ consist- 
ing of a preposition and an affix pronoun, in 
particular ‘and- (possession, hence ‘to have’), 
I- (attribution and alienable possession), m‘a- 
‘with’, vi- (location). The order is VO (SVO 
with a thematized ‘subject? noun), and the 
negative form is ma: (‘aysd) ma ‘and-ha vadda 
‘(Aisha) she doesn’t have money’. The present 
participle of xlag ‘to exist’ expresses existence: 
(ma-zal) xdlag mbiru ‘there is (still) bread’. 


3. LEXICON 


The Hassaniyya lexicon is rich and well struc- 
tured around a relatively limited number of 
high-frequency schemes (cf. Taine-Cheikh 1988- 
1998). It seems always to have had a tendency 
to enrich itself, either through borrowings (from 
Berber, closely related African languages, Liter- 
ary Arabic, French, etc.) or through internal 
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development. Yet, the majority of the lexicon, 
at least 80 percent of the lexical items and 
maybe 90 percent of the roots, is still Ara- 
bic in origin. A quite important part of this 
vocabulary is more or less characteristic of the 
Maghrebi dialects, especially of the Bedouin 
type, e.g. ‘atrus ‘goat’, bga ‘to desire’, gdav ‘to 
vomit’, or ydmas ‘yesterday’. 

The Arabic core is very stable, and it is 
found, for its essential parts, across the whole 
Hassaniyya-speaking area. Borrowings, calques, 
neologisms, semantic shifts, and other innova- 
tions are often less stable and more localized 
(for the eastern region, cf. the lexicons of 
Pierret 1948 and Heath 2004). The history of 
these forms, hard to reconstruct, is often more 
autochthonous than it seems. The Hassaniyya 
dialect has certainly borrowed more from Ber- 
ber (especially Zenaga) than from any other 
non-Arabic language, but many creations seem 
to have appeared, if not first in Hassaniyya, 
at least simultaneously in Hassaniyya and in 
Zenaga. Indeed, they are often absent from 
both the Berber and Arabic lexicons. 
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Hausa 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Most scholars who speculate on the origin 
of the Hausa agree that the Hausa’s ethnic 
composition includes a Hamitic element. If 
Palmer’s (1967:95) view is taken as reason- 
ably true, the Hausa people developed from a 
mixture of groups migrating from the central 
Sahara (due to desertification) to the central 
savanna in the south during the rst millenium 
C.E. The new group which emerged out of 
that contact was relatively more sophisticated 
and later on absorbed a number of other small 
ethnic groups, all constituting together one 
cultural and linguistic entity, with the Hausa 
language as a unifying factor. Therefore, the 
term ‘Hausa’ is in actual fact more a linguistic 
than an ethnic term, and the Hausa people can 
be regarded as a nation rather than a tribe. 

Spoken by well over 80 million people, the 
Hausa language is the first lingua franca of 
West Africa. The Hausa migrations for the 
purposes of trade, pilgrimage, and preaching 
of Islam led to the spread of their language 
beyond the original homeland (Hausaland: 
present Nigeria and Niger Republic). Hausa 
also has a significant presence in Ghana, Togo, 
Chad, Cameroon, Central African Republic, 
southern Libya, and Sudan, and is known as far 
as Ethiopia and Saudi Arabia. 

In Nigeria, Hausa exists in two major dia- 
lects: the eastern (or Kano) and the western 
(or Sokoto) dialects. Each of them comprises a 
chain of further subdialects and geographically 
extends to the neighboring parts of the Niger 
Republic. Although the eastern dialect has been 
affected by more phonological and morpholog- 
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ical erosion and simplification than the western 
dialect, it is still the variety on which Standard 
Hausa is based. 


2. Hausa AND ARABIC 


Hausa is one of the few languages that enjoys 
a strong relationship with Arabic at three 
distinct levels: common descent (i.e. genetic 
relationship), indirect contact through literary 
traditions (in West Africa), and direct contact 
through human migrations to Arabic-speaking 
lands (e.g. Sudan, Libya, and Saudi Arabia). 

With regard to the first level, it is now 
unanimously accepted among Africanists that 
Hausa shares a common descent with Arabic. 
The two languages are classified as members of 
the old Hamito-Semitic family reorganized and 
renamed by Greenberg (1966) as ‘Afro-Asiatic’: 
Arabic as Semitic and Hausa as Hamitic (Mein- 
hof 1912) or Chadic (Greenberg 1966). The 
Ethnologue (www.ethnologue.com 2000) lists 
it as Chadic, West. 

The common linguistic heritage of the two 
languages is reflected in various elements. 
Examples of the most salient of these include: 


i. (V+)t as a feminine marker: Hausa ya/ta zo, 
Arabic j@a/ja@at ‘he/she came’ 

ii. Some object and possessive pronouns: 
Hausa ya ba ni/ka/ki/ku, Arabic ’a‘ta ni/ 
kalki/kum ‘he gave me/you [sg. masc.]/[sg. 
fem.|/[pl.]’; Hausa gidanka/ki/ku, Arabic 
baytuka/ki/kum ‘your [sg. masc.]/[sg. fem.]/ 
[pl.] house’ 

iii. Some forms of broken plural: Hausa doki 
(<dawki)/dawaki ‘horse/horses’, Arabic 
zawraq/zawariq ‘boat/boats’ 

iv. The morpheme m+V for derivation of 
noun of agent, place, or instrument: Hausa 
rubutalmarubuci ‘to write/writer’, Arabic 
gatalalmugatil ‘to fight/fighter’ 

v. A few cognates: Hausa ashi ‘bone’, Ara- 
bic gas ‘chest bone’; Hausa afa ‘to put in 
the mouth’, Arabic fa ‘mouth’; Hausa tofa 
‘to spit’, Arabic taffa ‘to spit’; Hausa yau 
‘today’, Arabic yawm ‘day’ 


When studying the Arabic loanwords in Hausa, 
their common heritage should be taken into 
consideration, and inherited features should 
be left out of the discussion. Note that the 
Nigerian Hausa orthography, which does not 
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mark vowel length, is used for the language 
examples. 


3. CONTACTS BETWEEN ARABIC 
AND Hausa 


The indirect contact between Hausa and Ara- 
bic in West Africa (through commercial trans- 
actions, literary traditions, and intermediary 
languages) extends over six centuries, during 
which the Hausa language borrowed and inte- 
grated a considerable corpus of words and 
concepts from the Arabic. Arabic loanwords 
in Hausa have been historically identified and 
registered to varying degrees in all the Hausa 
dictionaries (Mischlich 1906; Robinson 1913; 
Bargery 1934; Abraham 1962; Newman 1977; 
McIntyre and Meyer-Bahlburg 1991), in addi- 
tion to a few research papers and monographs. 
The most comprehensive lists of these loans are 
those of Greenberg (1947) and Baldi (1988), 
comprising 455 and 1,245 items, respectively. 
The large discrepancy in size between the two 
lists may be attributed partly to the difference 
in sources from which each author drew his 
data and partly to the time span separating the 
compilation of their lists (35 years). 

Arabic words are borrowed into Hausa from 
both written and oral sources, directly from the 
target language and indirectly through other 
intermediary lingua francas, mainly > Berber 
and > Kanuri. The phonological features of a 
substantial number of these loans, coupled with 
some extralinguistic evidence, indicate that the 
North African (Maghrebi) dialects of Arabic 
were the major suppliers of the orally borrowed 
words. In fact, the North African factor in 
Hausa Islamic culture is very significant. This 
is in addition to the early commercial links 
which existed between Hausaland and North 
Africa, reflected in the many loanwords denot- 
ing North African commodities, such as susiyya 
< suisiyya ‘purple cloth or thread’ (from Sousse 
in Tunisia), zaafaran < za‘faran ‘saffron’, zai- 
tun < zaytun ‘olive’. Another piece of evidence 
is that of words borrowed with the undoubt- 
edly North African contracted definite article 
al. This article is usually realized in the North 
African dialects as li- before plosives and [- 
before continuants. Thus, the Standard Arabic 
form al-kitab ‘the book’ becomes liktab, and 
al-xayma ‘the tent, umbrella’ becomes Ixayma. 
The form of these two words in Hausa and the 
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different phonological changes they underwent 
are as follows: Arabic al-kitab > North African 
dialect liktab > Hausa liktabi > liktafi > littafi 
(addition of the vowel suffix -i, change of b into 
f, and regressive assimilation of k to t); Arabic 
al-xayma > North African Ixayma > Hausa 
laima (deletion of x to avoid a consonant clus- 
ter in a word-initial syllable). 

Relying on their phonetic behavior vis-a-vis 
their Arabic etyma and on other cultural evi- 
dence, Greenberg (1947) assigned all Arabic 
loanwords in Hausa to two major groups. 
Loans in Group I were borrowed earlier than 
those of Group II, and mainly from collo- 
quial sources, whereas those of Group II were 
more recent and borrowed mainly from written 
sources. The characteristics of Group I can be 
summarized as follows: 


i. Loans display irregular treatment of the 
Arabic sounds: e.g. Arabic b rendered by 
Hausa f, as in aljifu < al-jayb ‘pocket’; t 
and d represented by ¢ and d, as in talata < 
tulata@ ‘Tuesday’; dara’a < dira‘ ‘cubit’. 

ii. The definite article is usually borrowed 
with the noun in a contracted form /- or 
li-, as in the above examples of laima and 
littafi. 

iii. They comprise terms of everyday life, trade, 
and technology and elementary aspects of 
Islamic religion. 


Loans of Group II, on the other hand, are char- 
acterized by the following: 


i. They display more regular treatment of the 
Arabic sounds, e.g. Arabic b > Hausa b, 
as in aibi < ‘ayb ‘fault, defect’; t > s, as in 
wasika < watiga ‘letter’; d > z, as in zamba 
< danb ‘fraud, swindling’. 

ii. The article, if borrowed with the nouns, is 
in its complete form, al, as in alkali < al- 
gadi ‘judge’. 

iii. They include words that refer to the more 
recondite aspects of Islam and _ technical 
terms of pseudosciences (grammar, astrol- 


ogy, etc.). 


The characteristics of these groupings exhibit a 
high degree of regularity, but exceptional cases 
can also be encountered. A few loans may be 
detected with characteristics of both groups, 
e.g. aljifu < al-jayb ‘pocket’, with the complete 
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form of the article al (Group II) and the repre- 
sentation of b by f (Group I). 


4. INTERMEDIARY LANGUAGES 


Many loans, especially those identified by 
unusual treatment of the Arabic sounds, reached 
Hausa through intermediary languages. This 
is why Wexler (1980) emphasizes the role 
of African lingua francas in the diffusion of 
Arabic loanwords in Central and West Africa, 
and the importance of this fact in retracing 
the different paths followed by these words 
into the recipient languages. With regard to 
Hausa, three intermediary languages have been 
shown to provide loans: Berber, Kanuri, and 
— Fulfulde. Loans passed through Berber can 
be recognized by the Berber feminine marker 
ta-, as in Hausa tad(d)awa < Berber taduat < 
Arabic dawat ‘inkstand’, and replacement of s 
by z as in Hausa azurfa ‘silver’ < Berber azref 
< Arabic as-sarf ‘changing money [formerly in 
silver]’. Kanuri, on the other hand, contributed 
loans such as Hausa kasuwa < Kanuri kasuwu 
< Arabic as-s#q ‘market’, and Hausa sirdi < 
Kanuri sirdi < Arabic sarj ‘saddle’. Finally, in 
words such as Hausa hubbare < Arabic qubba 
‘tomb of a religious leader’, the class suffix -re 
speaks for Fulfulde as an undoubted intermedi- 
ary channel. 


5. PHONOLOGY 


The phonological adaptation of the Arabic 
loanwords in Hausa relates basically to the 
process of altering the Arabic sounds that do 
not exist in Hausa and the unusual behavior 
of those that do exist in Hausa. The variations 
concern only consonants, since all the Arabic 
vowels (in terms of quality as well as quantity) 
exist in Hausa and therefore do not undergo 
any significant change in the recipient language, 
with the exception of a few isolated cases. 

Hausa and Arabic share 17 consonants: b t 
dk?fhszsjmnrlwy. There are 11 con- 
sonants in Arabic that do not exist in Hausa: 
tdqtddsx gh ‘, while Hausa includes 14 
consonants that do not exist in Arabic: 6 dc tf 
kv ky k kw g gy g” yr. In terms of their treat- 
ment in Hausa, Arabic sounds can be divided 
into three categories: 
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i. Sounds that do not exist in Hausa and that 
are usually replaced by the phonetically 
nearest Hausa sounds. These include g t d 
dsx gh and ‘, Examples: 


q>k or k: kabila < qabila ‘tribe’, fasiki > fasiq 
‘profligate’ 

t>s ort: wasika < watiqa ‘letter’, talata < tulata@ 
‘Tuesday’ 

d>zor d: kazafi < qadf ‘false accusation’, idan < 
ida “if? 

d > z: azahar < ad-duhr ‘noon (prayer)’ 

x >h or @: < hatimi < xatim ‘seal, stamp’, labira < 
al~axira ‘the hereafter’ 

& > g: gaibi < gayb ‘the unknown’ 

b > h: haji < hajj ‘pilgrimage’ 

s > s or 2: nasiha < nasiha ‘advice’, azumi < as- 

sawm ‘fasting’ 

> 7: jama’a < jama‘a ‘the public, crowd, com- 

munity’ 


© 


ii. Sounds that do not exist in Hausa and are 
replaced by phonetically less related Hausa 
sounds. These include t and d. Examples: 


t > d (alveolar voiced implosive) or ts or ’y (dialec- 
tal variations): dibbu/tsibbu/yibbu < tibb ‘medi- 
cine’, dahara < tahdara ‘ritual purity’ 

d >I: la’ifi ‘sexually impotent’ < da%f ‘weak’, alkali 
< al-qadi ‘judge’ 


According to the description by the Arab gram- 
marians, these two sounds are realized as lateral 
(> dad) and voiced, respectively. As such, their 
nearest Hausa correspondents are indeed / and 
d, respectively (and not d and t as expected). 


iii. Sounds that do exist in Hausa and yet 
sometimes are also replaced by phonetically 
less-related Hausa sounds. These include b 
mn sr j. Examples: 


b > f (intervocalic): aljifu < al-jayb ‘pocket’ 

m > b (one instance): albashi < al-ma‘as ‘salary, 
wage’ 

s > § (before front vowel): numfashi < nafas 
‘breath’ 

n > I: lakadan < naqdan ‘in cash’ 

r > (one instance): alharini < al-harir ‘silk’ 

j > d (from a Sudanese dialect through Kanuri) 
or z (through Fulfulde?): sirdi < sarj ‘saddle’, 
zuwaira < juwayriyya ‘[female’s name]? 


The irregular behavior of some Arabic sounds 
in Hausa primarily reflects the intermediary 
languages, but in some cases it is the result of 
phonological constraints in Hausa, e.g. Hausa t 
> c (before front vowel), hence lokaci < al-waqt 
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‘time’; or of internal sound shift, e.g. b shifted 
to w, hence allura (< alliwra) < al-’ibra ‘needle’. 
In other cases it is the result of dialectal varia- 
tions, e.g., f in the eastern dialects is realized 
as in the western dialects, hence sahu < saff 
‘row, a line of people’. 


6. MORPHOLOGY 


Like most African languages, Hausa words as a 
rule end in open syllables. Therefore adaptation 
of Arabic loanwords in Hausa involves opening 
the final closed syllables through attachment 
of the vowel suffix -i for masculine substan- 
tives (e.g. alkalam-i < al-qalam ‘pen’) or, in a 
few cases, the nominative case marker -u, as 
in sahu < saff ‘row, line of people’, especially 
with Arabic proper names (umaru, bashiru, 
etc.) Final closed syllables can also become 
open through the deletion of the final conso- 
nant, as in albasa < al-basal ‘onion’. Feminine 
nouns are borrowed with their feminine ending 
-a, which is identical with the Hausa feminine 
marker (common heritage). Otherwise, nomi- 
nals systematically attach -i when masculine 
and -a when feminine, as in ja@’ir-i/j@ir-a < j@ir 
‘a shameless man/woman’. Non-final closed 
syllables, too, sometimes become open through 
insertion of an epenthetic vowel, as in lakadan 
< naqdan ‘in cash’. The Hausa nominalizing 
morpheme -ci is suffixed to loan adjectives to 
derive nouns, as in ha’inci ‘dishonesty’ < xd@in 
‘dishonest’, or to loan nouns for their further 
integration, as in hukunci < bukm ‘judgment, 
verdict’. Likewise, the verbalizing morpheme 
-ta is attached to loan nouns to derive verbs, as 
in hukunta ‘to pass judgment’ < bukm ‘judg- 
ment, verdict’. Some Arabic verbs are used in 
Hausa as nouns, as in kaddara ‘fate’ < qaddar 
‘to destine’. Derived verbs behave like proper 
Hausa verbs; they receive their tonal patterns 
in accordance with their assimilation to one or 
the other Hausa verbal classes or grades; e.g. 
bayyana (Grade II) ‘to make clear’ < bayyana. 
The root then takes various affixes and tonal 
changes, such as ya bayyana ‘it appeared’, ya 
bayyana mishi ‘he explained to him’, bayyana 
mishi ‘explain to him!’. However, assignment 
of tone to nominals follows a different pattern 
in that the stressed syllable of the Arabic word 
is often (though not always) assigned a high 
tone and the following (but not necessarily the 
preceding) syllable always carries a low tone. 
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7. SEMANTICS 


Arabic loanwords in Hausa cover a wide range 
of semantic fields and touch upon almost all 
aspects of the life of Hausa Muslims. However, 
more than half of the loanwords recorded by 
Greenberg and Baldi derive from the Islamic 
religion in its broad sense, i.e. as a way of life 
embodying not only a system of belief but also 
a series of social institutions. Therefore, this 
macrosemantic field can be detailed in a num- 
ber of related fields, such as social, political, 
and legal domains. Other important semantic 
fields include trade, literacy, and sciences, as 
well as numerals and time reckoning. 


i. Religion (faith, practice, and concepts): 
imani < ?imdn ‘belief’, addini < ad-din 
‘religion’, salla < saldat ‘prayer’, adili < ‘adil 
Sust’, alkurani < al-quran ‘the Quran’ 

ii. Social system: sadaki < saddq ‘bride- 
money’, iyali < ‘iyal ‘family’, balaga < 
balag- ‘to reach puberty’, likkafani < 
al-kafan ‘shroud’, ta’aziyya <_ ta‘ziya 
‘condolence’ 

iii. Political organization: siyasa < siydsa ‘poli- 
tics’, waziri < wazir ‘vizier’, jamburiyya < 
jumbhuriyya ‘republic’, jan’iyya < jam‘iyya 
‘political party’, mulki < mulk ‘rule, reign’ 

iv. Legal system: alkali < al-qadi ‘judge’, 
tuhuma < tuhma ‘suspicion’, shaida < 
Sahida ‘to witness’, hukunci < hukm ‘judg- 
ment, verdict’ 

v. Trade and imported commodities: attajiri 
< at-tajir ‘trader; wealthy man’, mizani < 
mizan ‘scales’, riba < ribh ‘profit’, asara < 
xusdra ‘loss’, sandal < sandal ‘sandalwood’, 
zaitun < zaytiun ‘olive’ 

vi. Literacy and sciences: littafi < al-kitab 
‘book’, alkalami < al-qalam ‘pen’, karatu < 
gir@atu ‘reading; learning’, hisabi < hisab 
‘arithmetic; astrology’, fikhu < figh ‘juris- 
prudence’, dibbu < tibb ‘medicine’ 

vii. Numerals and time reckoning: ashirin < 
“isrin ‘twenty’, and all decimal numbers up 
to ninety; la@asar < al-‘asr ‘late afternoon 
(prayer)’, and all prayer times; asabar < as- 
sabt ‘Saturday’, and the rest of the days of 
the week 


Other minor fields include: household utensils, 
e.g. sahani < sabn ‘plate’; tools, e.g. allura < 
al~ibra ‘needle’; warfare items, e.g. bindiga < 
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bundugqiyya ‘gun’; and a large number of mis- 
cellaneous items such as abstract concepts, e.g. 
annashawa < an-naswa ‘joyful feeling’, niyya < 
niyya ‘intention’, ni’ima < ni‘ma ‘bounty’. 

A few cases of reborrowing have also been 
recorded whereby the same loan exists in 
two morphological forms indicating different 
sources and times of borrowing, either with 
the same or with a slightly different meaning. 
Examples of these are cazbi/carbi and tasbaha 
< tasbib ‘rosary’; lissafi ‘calculation’ and hisabi 
‘astrology’ < (al-)bisab ‘calculation’. 

Most loanwords are used in Hausa with 
their original Arabic meanings, but some have 
undergone varying degrees of semantic modifi- 
cations: (a) by semantic extension, e.g. attajiri 
‘trader; wealthy man’ < at-tdjir ‘trader’; alhaji 
‘pilgrim; socially distinguished personality’ < 
al-hajj ‘pilgrim’; (b) by semantic shrinking: 
bidia ‘innovation in religious practices; mer- 
rymaking; drumming’ < bid‘a ‘innovation in 
religious practices’; sunna ‘prophetic tradition; 
sexual intercourse with a wife’ < sunna ‘pro- 
phetic tradition’; Ia ifi ‘sexually impotent’ < 
da‘if ‘weak’; (c) by semantic intensification: 
alkawari/alkawali ‘solemn promise’ < al-qawl 
‘word, promise’; (d) by semantic devaluation: 
wasika ‘letter’ < watiga ‘document’; fitina ‘sedi- 
tion, troublesomeness’ < fitna ‘sedition’. 

Unlike the above modifications, which devel- 
oped spontaneously, the choice of an item such 
as dakika < dagiqa ‘minute’ to stand in Hausa 
for ‘second’ is the direct result of a decision 
by the Hausa Language Board established in 
the mid-1970s at Bayero University, Kano (for 
‘minute’ Hausa uses the English loan minti). 
Arabic tdniya (expected to be realized in Hausa 
as saniya) ‘second’ seems to have been excluded 
to avoid confusion with Hausa saniya ‘cow’. 

Not all documented loanwords in Hausa are 
commonly used. In fact, these loanwords range 
from being dormant to being very current. Gen- 
erally, words are used with varying degrees of 
frequency according to the relevance of their 
semantic field to the actual conditions of life 
of Hausa speakers. Therefore, a number of 
loanwords recorded in the early Hausa dic- 
tionaries have now become obsolete because of 
the disappearance of the context in which they 
were used, e.g. hindi < hindi ‘a type of [Indian] 
sword’, add@ira < ad-d@ira ‘small dependent 
kingdom’. The largest number of infrequently 
used loanwords belong to the specialized vocab- 
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ulary used among narrow scholarly circles or 
small social sectors, such as traditional scholars 
or medicine men. Most of the loans relating 
to the areas of grammar, astrology, minerals, 
and precious stones fall in this category, e.g. 
IPirabi < al-irab ‘declension’, zaharatu < zuhra 
‘Venus’, zabarjad < zabarjad ‘topaz’. Some loans 
have been replaced by other words, either native 
or borrowed from other languages, mainly Eng- 
lish (or French), e.g. munzari < mindar ‘eye- 
glasses’, replaced by tabaru; alhanzir < al-xinzir 
‘pig’, replaced by alade; gabawa < qahwa ‘cof- 
fee’, replaced by kof. 

With the spread of the Western type of 
education toward the end of colonial rule in 
the Hausa-speaking states (Nigeria and Niger 
Republic), Arabic was relegated to third place, 
behind English and French, as a source of bor- 
rowing for Hausa, but it was not completely dis- 
placed. After these states achieved independence 
in the 1960s, Arabic resumed its role, operating 
on an almost equal footing with English and 
French. From that time, borrowing from Arabic 
into Hausa has been, to a large extent, moni- 
tored by academic institutions (e.g. the Center 
for the Study of Nigerian Languages at Bayero 
University, Kano) and other relevant bodies, 
especially the Hausa Language Board and Hausa 
radio stations. Thus, many words have recently 
been borrowed from Arabic into Hausa within 
this framework to meet the needs of some new 
semantic fields. These include, for example: 


i. The modern political system: jambhuriyya < 
jumburiyya ‘republic’, Ruri’a < qur‘a ‘vote’, 
milkin mallaka < mulk at-tamalluk ‘coloni- 
zation’ 

ii. The modern system of education: jami’a 
< jami‘a ‘university’, dalibi/daliba < talib/ 
taliba ‘male/female student’ 

iii. Mass media: jarida < jarida ‘newspaper’, 
mujalla < majalla ‘magazine’, basasa ‘civil 
war’ < (harb al-)basus ‘a famous war be- 
tween two tribes in Arabia before Islam’, 
ta’addanci ‘terrorism’ < ta‘adda ‘to aggress’, 
Ralu-bala ‘challenge, confrontation’ < qalu 
bala ‘they said yes in a friendly manner’ 

iv. Other fields: labani ‘harm, damage’ < labn 
‘tune; distortion in pronunciation’, na’ura 
< natura ‘machine’, annoba < an-nawba 
‘epidemic, plague’ 


The recent borrowings display minimal phonologi- 
cal and morphological changes in the recipient 
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language. From the semantic point of view, 
loans such as basasa ‘civil war’ and kalu-bala 
‘challenge, confrontation’ show clearly that 
they were introduced by literate and knowl- 
edgeable people and endorsed by specialized 
(academic) institutions. 


8. DIRECT CONTACTS BETWEEN 
ARABIC AND Hausa 


The third type of relation between Hausa and 
Arabic is that of close or direct contact, where 
speakers of the two languages live in contiguous 
proximity under conditions favoring close and 
active interaction. This is the situation under 
which Hausa communities in some Arab coun- 
tries such as Sudan, Libya, and Saudi Arabia 
are found. Such a situation leads to the emer- 
gence of various sociolinguistic phenomena: 
bilingualism, intensive borrowing, interference, 
loan translation (calques), code-switching, and 
language shift (to Arabic). In some cases the 
recipient language undergoes a kind of > pid- 
ginization — though never creolization — before 
the total shift of its speakers to Arabic. 

In Sudanese Hausa, for instance, all the above- 
mentioned phenomena have been observed 
among its speakers to varying degrees according 
to a number of variables: place of living (urban/ 
rural area), age, level of education, profession, 
etc. However, the great majority of the Suda- 
nese Hausa can be said to be bilingual in their 
mother tongue and Arabic, irrespective of the 
above variables. 

At the phonological level, Sudanese Hausa 
speakers differ from speakers in West Africa in 
the way they realize individual Arabic sounds. 
As a rule, all emphatic Sudanese Arabic con- 
sonants are replaced by their non-emphatic 
correspondents (¢ > t, d > d, s > s, d > z). But 
this pattern is not always regular because not 
all Sudanese Hausa speak Arabic with the 
same degree of fluency and perfection. So, their 
realization of these sounds may vary from the 
above pattern to perfect pronunciation and 
even to hypercorrection. Thus, for a Sudanese 
Arabic loanword such as ‘adas ‘lentil’, one may 
hear ’adas, ‘adas, or even ‘adas. 

Borrowing of Sudanese Arabic words is inten- 
sified through social and cultural assimilation 
whereby entire groups of words pertaining to 
certain adopted customs or professions are bor- 
rowed wholesale. For example, the speech of 
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those Sudanese Hausa communities that have 
adopted the Arab marriage system includes Ara- 
bic loanwords such as xutuba < xutuba ‘engage- 
ment (gifts), shela < Séla ‘marriage gifts’, darira 
< darira ‘plaster of local perfume applied on 
the head of the bridegroom’, ’azuma < ‘azuma 
‘feast’, shahar al-asal < Sabr al-‘asal ‘honey- 
moon’. Such intensive use of Sudanese Arabic 
words in Sudanese Hausa extends over a num- 
ber of grammatical categories, including: 


i. Verbs: ya xataba < xatab ‘he got engaged’, 
ya jaddada ruxsarsa < jaddad ruxsatahu ‘he 
renewed his (driving) license’ 

ii. Adjectives: *awira < ‘awira ‘foolish [fem.]’, 
mwaddaba < mu’addaba ‘polite [fem.]’ 

iii. Adverbs: Royis < kdyis ‘well’, tawwali < 
tawwali ‘ahead; immediately’, ?aslu < ’aslu 
‘in fact, actually’ 

iv. Prepositions: labaddi < lahaddi ‘until’ 

v. Conjunctions: lakin < lakin ‘but’, ’aw < aw 
ae 

vi. Interrogative pronouns: malu < malu ‘why?’, 
le < leh ‘why’ 


Some of these words have already been well 
integrated in Sudanese Hausa, whereas many 
others appear merely as cases of interference on 
the way to integration. 

Another remarkable char- 
acterizing Sudanese Hausa is loan transla- 
tion (calques), whereby Arabic concepts are 
expressed by Hausa words (literal translation). 
Even if such an expression does not contain 
any Arabic loanwords, it may still be difficult 
or even impossible for the West African Hausa 
speaker to understand the message. Loan trans- 
lations involve mostly idiomatic expressions, 
such as bude mishi, translated from aftah léhu 
lit. ‘open for him’, i.e. ‘forget about him, just 
neglect him’. 

A kind of pidginized Hausa has been observed 
in the speech of educated Hausa speakers, espe- 
cially females, living in urban centers, exempli- 
fied by utterances such as ku faddala su cikin 
salun, ku gaddama musu sharbat da halawa 
(Arabic words underlined) ‘Welcome them in 
the sitting room and offer them soft drinks and 
sweets’. In families where Hausa is spoken in 
this way, one usually finds the children speak- 
ing Arabic as their first language, and the suc- 
ceeding generations may be expected to shift 
completely to Arabic. 


phenomenon 
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At-AMIN ABU-MANGA (University of Khartoum) 


Head > X-bar Syntax 


Hebrew > Ivrit 


Himyaritic 


Himyaritic is a Semitic language that was spo- 
ken in the mountains of Yemen during the first 
centuries of Islam. The name is derived from 
the tribe of Himyar, whose origins lie in the 
region of Zafar (125 kms south of Sanaa) in the 
southern highlands. This tribal group gradually 
extended its power across the whole of Yemen 
and eventually exercized authority over the 
southwestern half of the Arabian Peninsula (1st 
century B.C.E.-6th century C.E.). 


HIMYARITIC 


The adjective ‘Himyarite’ was coined by tra- 
ditional Arab and Islamic scholars and gram- 
marians who preserved and transmitted a 
limited number of words and a small corpus of 
short texts that they had heard (proverbs, say- 
ings, and conversations from daily life) or read 
(epitaphs), in order to emphasize the strange- 
ness of this language to an Arab ear. The term 
‘Himyarite’ can also be applied to two inscrip- 
tions of pre-Islamic Yemen. 


1. BEFORE ISLAM 


For the pre-Islamic period, the term ‘Himyarite’ 
cannot be used without being defined and 
explained. According to author or context, it 
possesses a political meaning (texts coming 
from the kingdom of Himyar) or a linguistic 
one (written evidence exhibiting certain mor- 
phological and lexical features, as well as a 
specific syntax). Even in the latter sense, the 
adjective may refer to different varieties. One 
must keep in mind that in the pre-Islamic period 
the terminology was not yet fixed. The confu- 
sion is the result of a rather complex situation. 
Although the Himyarites left a great number of 
inscriptions, sometimes of considerable length 
(Gajda 1997), these inscriptions were written in 
Sabaean, the language of the kingdom of Saba, 
of which the Himyarites considered themselves 
the rightful heirs. However, the Sabaean lan- 
guage used by the Himyarites was not perfectly 
regular. Even a superficial examination reveals 
lexical, morphological, and syntactic particu- 
larities that were infrequent before the 4th 
century C.E. and became increasingly common 
later on (Robin 1991:96). The Sabaic diction- 
ary (Beeston a.o. 1984) uses a special symbol 
for inscriptions of the 380-560 C.E. period. 
To add to the confusion, authors apply various 
names for the Sabaean used by Himyarites: 
‘Himyaritic’, ‘Raydanitic’ (after Du Raydan, 
the name of the tribal confederation formed by 
the princes of Himyar, whose name is derived 
from the Raydan palace in Zafar), ‘Sabaeo- 
Himyaritic’, or ‘Sabaeo-Raydanitic’. 

Two inscriptions discovered in Himyarite terri- 
tory are not written in Sabaean. They come from 
peripheral areas (Qaniya and Sirjan, located 100 
and 150 kms, respectively, from Zafar, in the 
territory of the tribes of Radman and Madha). 
It is therefore difficult to assess to what extent 
these inscriptions accurately reflect the language 
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spoken by the Himyarites, in the strict sense of 
inhabitants of Zafar. The inscriptions are of very 
different genres. The first text is a hymn of 27 
rhyming verses in honor of the goddess Sams 
(Robin 2001:5 16-521, with bibliography), while 
the second one is a triumphal song written in the 
first person by a great lord (Robin 2001:523, 
n. 47). It is not even possible to establish whether 
they were written in the same language. The first 
text dates from around roo C.E. and the second 
from around 300 C.E. 

The most noteworthy features of these two 
inscriptions are the occurrence of three sibilants 
(s?, s?, and s3, probably articulated as /S/, /S/, 
and /s/) and the form f/k for the rst and 2nd 
person singular perfect (Arabic fa‘altu, fa‘alta, 
fa‘alti), as in Sabaean. However, the article 
hn- precedes the noun, whereas in Sabaean 
the article is an -n suffix. Most of the lexicon 
is unknown from Ancient South Arabian texts 
and contains several words whose roots are not 
attested in any other Semitic language, not even 
in Arabic. 

The difficulties increase when uncertain read- 
ings are taken into consideration. The Qaniya 
poem was carved in a very shallow manner, so 
that only a few passages have been deciphered 
securely. All in all, only two verses (2 and 13) 
have been interpreted convincingly. The first 
verse plausibly alludes to a ritual hunt, a sign 
of abundant rains: 


(b-)syd Hnw" ’t ns3bk 
‘During the hunt of Xinwan, you have bled a hun- 


dred [beasts]’ 


The second alludes to wine: 


w(y)[n ]mzr kn k-s*qhk 
‘The vine became wine after you shone’ 


Note the rhyme -bk at the end of the poem’s 
verses. 

The reading of the Sirjan text is not as prob- 
lematic. Carved high on a rock face and always 
in the shade, it is still difficult to decipher from 
photographs, which explains the many mis- 
takes in the early translations. However, the 
Qataban expedition was able to read it directly 
in the field in 1992, by looking at the original 
stone copy and at a squeeze, and thus obtained 
a more thorough and exact translation. The 
beginning of the text is deciphered without 
problems and is easily understood: 
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S3mdt Std" Yhstkr bn Hsbh | s*mk-n b-Znt stwr 
Br? ms‘qt I-d | w-brk-h n d-tns'r tw-s*qr... 

‘Song of Sa‘d"™ Yuhaskir ibn Hasbah: I myself have 
erected in Znt the Bn’ wall in order to irrigate it; 
and IJ, in command [?, read tansir or tanassur?| 
have built it myself, right up to its summit...’ 


Compare s3mdt and tns'r with Yemeni Arabic 
samada ‘to sing’ and mansar ‘command [giy- 
ada\’ (Al-Selwi 1987:113, 201-202). 


2. AFTER ISLAM 


If the traditional Arab and Islamic scholars 
are to be believed, the Himyaritic language 
was incomprehensible to a speaker of Arabic. 
This is stated as common knowledge by a 
large number of authors (Rabin 1951:49). The 
most frequently quoted anecdote states that 
a desert Arab visited a king of Himyar, who 
politely invited him to sit down, saying tib 
(imperative of Sabaean wtb, Hebrew yasav). 
The man understood ‘jump!’ (imperative of 
Arabic wataba) and obeyed by leaping out 
the window. The story’s function is to illus- 
trate the proverb with which it ends: ‘Whoever 
enters Zafar has to “Himyarize” himself’ (man 
daxala Dafar tabammara), which means that 
‘he has to learn Himyaritic’ (fa-I-yata‘allam al- 
bimyariyya) (according to the Yemeni author 
Nagwan al-Himyari [d. 573/1178]; see Ahmad 
I916:113, s.v. w-t-b). Of course, this story does 
not reflect a true historical incident but is a pun, 
based on the fact that there are ‘false friends’ 
(identical words with very different meaning) 
between Himyaritic and Arabic. 

About 200 years before NaSwan, another 
Yemeni, al-Hasan al-Hamdani (d. after 3 60/971) 
wrote a description of the languages spoken in 
the Arabian Peninsula. Quite understandably, 
this description is much more detailed as to 
Yemen, an area that was of more interest to 
al-Hamdani and, moreover, exhibited a greater 
diversity of dialects. For al-Hamdani, whose 
native language was Arabic (his family came 
from al-Marasi, 130 kms north of Sanaa, from 
the tribe of ’Arhab, to which he claimed to 
belong), the language of reference was Stan- 
dard (fasib) Arabic. The other languages were 
defined by him according to their divergence 
from this model. The most important text is 
found in the Sifa jazirat al-‘Arab (D. Miller 
1877:I, 134-136). It was studied and translated 
by Rabin (1951:43-44), Robin (1991:103-105, 
83 with map), and Belova (1996:15-16). 
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Concerning the tribe of Himyar in the narrow 
sense, al-Hamdani observes that “from Haql 
Kitab to Damar, pure Himyaritic is spoken, which 
is hard to understand [al-himyariyya al-qubha 
al-muta‘aqqida|”. The last word, muta‘aqqid, 
is translated by Rabin (1951:45) as ‘halting’, 
i.e. ‘with Himyaritic rhythm and intonation’, 
which could mean ‘without tonic accent’ (Rabin 
1951:49). Belova (1996) renders the same word 
as maloponjatnyj ‘incomprehensible’. 

Al-Hamdani is the author with the greatest 
amount of information about the Himyaritic 
language. Drawing from the Kitab al-iklil, 
of which only Books I and II (genealogies of 
Himyar), VIII (antiquity of Yemen), and X 
(genealogies of Hamdan) have survived, he 
cites many Himyaritic texts — all of them quite 
short — and comments on certain traits of the 
language. No manuscript of Book IX, Fi ’amtal 
Himyar wa-bukmi-ha bi-l-lisan al-bimyari wa- 
buruf al-musnad (Himyarite wisdom and proy- 
erbs in Himyaritic language and South Arabian 
script), has yet been found. 

The most recent observations are by a 
Yemeni ruler of Turcoman-Syrian origin, the 
Rasulid "Aba |-Fath ‘Umar ibn al-Malik al 
Muzaffar Yusuf ibn ‘Ali ibn Rasul, often called 
al-Malik al-Asraf, who reigned from 1295 to 
1297 C.E. In a book written around 1271, the 
author characterizes the Himyaritic language as 
having a “strong foreign deformation” (‘ujma), 
resulting from the combined influence of Abys- 
sinian and Arabic. He illustrates this with a 
surprising anecdote: while traveling in Yemen, 
a person with good knowledge of Arabic heard 
Himyaritic spoken and thought it was Abyssin- 
ian (Saliba 1985). Al-Malik al-ASraf reproduces 
the sentence that this person heard, <hssn’-h 
yxsm m‘-r sw smn (f-)dw ’syn’-h>, and trans- 
lates it as ‘they inquired about the man so that 
he would eat with them until satisfaction, but 
they did not find him’ (iltamasi r-rajul yakul 
ma‘a-hum 7ila ’an s@imu fa-lam yajidu-hu). 
Walter Miiller (1989), who reconstructed that 
Himyaritic text, translates it as ‘we looked for 
him so he could eat with us, until he could do 
so no more; but we have not found him’. 

The Austrian David Heinrich Miller was 
the first scholar interested in the Himyaritic 
language as presented by Arab authors from 
the Islamic era. In 1877, he published a 
brief inventory of small texts taken from al- 
Hamdani; these are short quotations, proverbs, 
or alleged epitaphs, all of them more or less 
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corrupted. This seminal study was the basis for 
the work of Chaim Rabin (1951:42-53), who 
suggested that Himyaritic did not differ essen- 
tially from Arabic, except for certain features 
that appeared exotic to speakers of Arabic. 
According to him, close scrutiny revealed that 
these specific features were few in number and 
of little consequence, even though the Arab phi- 
lologists had made the most of them. Fifty years 
earlier, Landberg (1898:110-119) had reached 
the same conclusion. 

Since Rabin’s study, which remains generally 
valid, several unknown works of al-Hamdani 
have been published (not always, however, 
in a critical edition), offering new quotations 
and allowing a better understanding of those 
already known. An inventory and study of 
these quotations was published by the Yemeni 
scholar "Asmahan al-Jahri’ (1987). To these 
may be added the sentence reproduced by 
al-Malik al-Asraf that was mentioned above 
(Saliba 1985; W. Miiller 1989). 

Knowledge of the Himyaritic calendar has 
also improved. The names of the months were 
already known in consonant graphs from 
pre-Islamic inscriptions. Their vocalization 
and order were established with the help of 
a medieval Yemeni Arabic poem relating to 
agriculture, and subsequently by a work on 
astronomy, the Kitab at-tabsira fi ‘ilm an- 
nujum by al-Malik al’Asraf, who mentions 
(in Chap. 32) the corresponding months in the 
Syrian solar calendar (Beeston 1974; al-Akwa‘ 
1981; Saliba 1985; Varisco 1994). The above- 
mentioned sentence in Himyaritic is found in 
al-Malik al-ASraf’s text. 

Lastly, knowledge of Yemen’s historical geog- 
raphy has much improved. This has enabled 
scholars to map more accurately the spatial and 
tribal distribution of linguistic phenomena, which 
was still very approximate in Rabin’s time. 

The study of these materials is facilitated 
nowadays by a better understanding of ancient 
inscriptions, especially those in Sabaean, as 
shown by the publication of the Sabaic dic- 
tionary (Beeston a.o. 1984). Studies on the 
Yemeni lexicon in Classical Arabic texts (Al- 
Selwi 1987) or in contemporary dialect (Pia- 
menta 1990; ‘Iryani 1996) also contribute to 
the understanding of these materials. 

Robin’s (1991) study, which surveys the lan- 
guages of Arabia, has a note summarizing 
what is known about the Himyaritic language 
from the Arab sources (Robin 1991:107-108). 
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As already underlined by Rabin, all texts in 
Himyaritic quoted by Islamic authors seem to 
exhibit the same differences with Arabic: the 
negation daw (Arabic Ia); the relative di (Arabic 
alladi); the definite article an- or am- (Arabic 
al-); the ending -k of the rst and 2nd person sin- 
gular perfect of the type fa‘alku, fa‘alka, fa‘alki 
(instead of -t as in Arabic); the regular endings 
-an/-anna of the imperfect (as in the > energ- 
icus in Arabic); and finally, words belonging to 
an exotic lexicon, such as bahala ‘to say’, halla 
‘to be’, Saama ‘to buy’, ’awwala ‘to bring’, 
-asiya ‘to find’, taw ‘until’, binj ‘as’. 

Yet, the real impetus for research into 
Himyaritic was given by Anna Belova, a Rus- 
sian scholar who published several short studies 
focusing on aspects of this language and has 
now written the first comprehensive mono- 
graph on the language, The Himyaritic lan- 
guage: Regional studies on the history of the 
Arabic language (1996). She has discovered 
numerous data related to Himyar in Arabic 
sources, and undertook the ambitious proj- 
ect of presenting a synthetic and comparative 
view of Himyaritic phonetics and phonology 
(Chap. 1), morphology (Chap. 2), and syntax 
(Chap. 3), supplementing these with tables 
comparing the Himyaritic data with other 
Semitic languages. 

Admittedly, Belova’s work is only a first 
step. It could be argued that a simple descrip- 
tion of the language would have been safer at 
this stage. It is easy to see that quotations from 
Himyaritic offer very different readings accord- 
ing to the manuscripts. Belova does not give 
the full recorded body of material with a criti- 
cal edition for each of them but only provides 
details for five examples, offering her trans- 
lation without showing the possible variants 
(Belova 1996:139-169). In order to have an 
idea of the different readings, one has to ana- 
lyze and explore the commentaries of the first 
three chapters. Not surprisingly, the selected 
readings often differ from those chosen by other 
scholars, which obviously weakens the linguis- 
tic reconstruction (compare, for instance, the 
text of Daybajat in Robin 1991:107 with that 
in Belova 1996:151). The publication’s date is 
deceptive, as the work must have been available 
in draft form for a long time and must have 
been stored for a considerable period of time 
on the shelves of the Academy. Consequently, 
several of the studies mentioned above, such as 
W. Miiller (1989), Robin (1991), and Varisco 
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(1994) do not appear in the bibliography (for 
a supplement to the bibliography, see Belova 
1998). 

There is nowadays a certain consensus about 
the intelligibility of Himyaritic during the first 
centuries of Islam. It should not have pre- 
sented extraordinary difficulties for an Arab 
with an agile mind, even if certain varieties 
of the language may have been particularly 
difficult to understand; al-Hamdani describes 
one of these varieties as ‘unintelligible’ (gutm; 
TRiil Il, 246). This is also the case for some of 
the contemporary dialects, especially those of 
the Tihama and the valleys of western Yemen. 
This alleged lack of mutual intelligibility 
between certain varieties of Ancient Arabic is 
not without parallel: the Arabic spoken by the 
Jews of the Hijaz during the 7th century C.E., 
called yahtidiyya, was also called ‘gibberish’ 
(ratan; Gil 1984:205-206, esp. n. ro for full 
references). 

One last point remains to be explained: 
the relationship between the Himyaritic of the 
Islamic period and the Himyaritic of the ancient 
inscriptions. This relationship must have been a 
close one, as demonstrated by common features, 
such as the article /n- in the Qaniya inscription 
and an- (but also am-) in the works of tradi- 
tional Islamic scholars (Belova 1996:11 5-121). 
Yet, substantial differences are apparent, which 
may have been the result of linguistic evolution. 
This is the case with the system of sibilants, of 
which there are three in the Qaniya and Sirjan 
inscriptions while only two seem to occur in the 
Himyaritic texts of the Islamic period. This is a 
field of research that still needs more investiga- 
tion. Likewise, Himyaritic loanwords in Arabic 
may be mentioned; they are sometimes referred 
to (Rabin 1984; Al-Selwi 1987) but have never 
been treated comprehensively. 


3. A HIMYARITIC SAYING IN 
ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS 


An example from Book X of al-Hamdani’s 
*Tklil may serve to illustrate the difficulties 
inherent in the study of the Himyaritic dialect 
of the Islamic period. There are two editions of 
this work, one by an Egyptian scholar (Muhibb 
ad-Din al-Xatib) and the other by a Yemeni 
scholar (Muhammad al-Akwa‘). The former 
could be called a critical edition, even though it 
is based on only three manuscripts. The latter 
derives from the first and contains many cor- 
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rections, often justified by the author’s famil- 
iarity with Yemeni toponymy and onomastics, 
but also demonstrating certain biases on the 
editor’s part. 

Al-Hamdani quotes a saying by a certain 
al-Labaxi (also mentioned in Book VIII of the 
-IkIil, but otherwise unknown), who appears to 
have been one of his masters. 


The Himyarite says in the Himyaritic language, 
quoting the ’anwa’: ’gsmn ?njwm rb‘ dw tgyb lw 
yrwy sd bt‘ [al-Xatib’s edition] ’gsmn ?m ?njm ’m 
rb’ dw tgyb lw yrwy sd bt‘ [al-Akwa’s edition] 
‘[The Bata‘ dam] is located between Haz [a village 
27 kms northwest of Sanaa] and Bayt Dafa‘ [a 
place not yet identified]’; di/du means ‘no’ and lw 
‘until’. Al-Hasan [al-Hamdani] quotes [this saying] 
in Book IX of al-’Iklil, and it is to be understood 
as follows: ‘The four stars — they constitute [the 
constellation] of as-Sawab — will not disappear at 
the moment of the dawn prayer, before the Bata‘ 
be fed by strong March rains, and this is the regu- 
lar pattern’. 


Belova (1996:166-169) uses the text of al- 
Xatib with only minor changes. There are only 
two ways to reconstruct the original text of 
the saying. The first is to compare the different 
manuscripts, something that warrants a specific 
focus for research; the second is to restore the 
original script by assuming that it derives from 
words known from pre-Islamic inscriptions and 
that some Arabic letters were subjected to 
normal alterations (change in diacritical points 
and transformation of a letter into one with a 
similar shape). 

The article in this saying is probably an- 
(Robin 1989:5), a form mentioned by both 
al-Hamdani and Nasgwan (see Ahmad 1916, 
root -b-b: “Among these [Himyarites] there 
are some who change the / of the article into 
mim and others who change it into a niin”). 
One must therefore correct ?jwm ’rb‘ into ?(n)- 
njwm *(r)-rb%. 

The negation dw is probably written this way 
because of contamination with the pronoun 
du and should therefore probably be read as 
dw. Compare with this the negation dw in late 
Himyaritic inscriptions and the negations da’, 
daw, and duwway attested in modern south- 
ern Yemeni dialects (Behnstedt 1985:170, table 
II7). 

The conjunction lw may be compared with 
the preposition/conjunction tw of Himyaritic 
inscriptions (three occurrences published and 
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a fourth one still unpublished), which means 
‘until, up to’ (Beeston a.o. 1984; to the refer- 
ences quoted there add the Sirjan text mentioned 
above). The unpublished inscription commem- 
orates the conclusion of the hydraulic works in 
Wadi Dura’ ‘from its upper to its lower course’ 
(mn ‘ly-hw tw s*fl-hw; Dura’ 4/3-4). In contem- 
porary Yemeni dialects, tw survives under the 
form taww ‘until, toward’ (Deboo 1989:258; 
Piamenta 1990:54). The passage from f¢ to t 
(tw, taww) to | (lw) can be explained without 
much difficulty by the particularities of the Ara- 
bic script: there may have been a certain mea- 
sure of confusion between #/t, written without 
diacritical dots, and a short /. 

The saying quoted by al-Hamdani should 
probably be read as ’gsmn ?(n)-njwm °(r)-rb° dw 
tgyb tw yrwy sd bt’. Accordingly, its meaning 
probably was ‘I swear that the four stars will 
not set until the Bata‘ dam will be filled’. There 
is still one obscure point, the precise analysis of 
qsmn, for which al-Hamdani does not give any 
explanation. Is the verb ’aqsama a Ist person 
singular imperfect form with the ending -n, 
which is mentioned by Arab lexicographers as 
typical of the Himyaritic language (uqsiman 
‘I swear’)? Or is it a rst person plural perfect 
(aqsamna ‘we have sworn’)? The former seems 
more likely, because al-Hamdani prefers to 
give examples that illustrate the largest possible 
number of Himyaritic particularities. 
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Hindi > Urdu/Hindustani 


Hindustani > Urdu/Hindustani 


History of Arabic 


This entry describes the evolution of the Arabic 
language through all its phases, paying special 
attention to the causes and implications of 
the changes which have taken place in the 
language. In order to place Arabic in its broad 
context and to offer a diachronic insight into the 
history of a language which is spoken today by 
approximately 200 million people worldwide 
and is the preferred religious language of all 
Islamic countries, it is necessary to consider its 
historical setting and present-day situation. 
From the outset it is necessary to consider the 
scope and limits of the term ‘Arabic language’. 
Should it comprise mainly the Classical variety 
in both its ancient and modern stages, or 
should the term be applied to all of the known 
varieties of the language, including vernacular 
or colloquial varieties past and present? The 
answer to this question, quoting Holes, may 
be that “much of the work done in Arabic, it 
seems to me, has suffered, and continues to 
suffer, from a reluctance on the part of native 
and western linguists alike to recognise the 
contemporary linguistic realities of the Arab 
World and take these as the starting point for 
their descriptive and analytical researches... 
[and to] view the language as an integrated 
whole which is, after all, how its native speakers 
use, experience and think about it” (1995: 
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viii). It should not be forgotten that Standard 
Arabic has always been subject to the influence 
of other varieties of the language. To study 
Standard or Classical Arabic as independent 
entities means to disregard the broad range of 
interaction among the different varieties of the 
language from the very beginning to the modern 
stages of Arabic. The interdependent approach 
is taken, among others, by the general surveys 
of Versteegh (1997) and Ferrando (2001). A 
history of Arabic, then, must emphasize that 
Arabic is a dynamic language, rather than a 
monolithic, immutable reality. When dealing 
with the different varieties of the language 
complex, it seems inaccurate to rely on the 
Classical or Qur’anic language as a model from 
which all other varieties have been derived. One 
frequently encounters unsubstantiated claims 
such as “This X form in a given Arabic dialect 
comes from the Classical Y through a process 
of change (or even corruption)”. It would seem 
more precise to attempt an integration of facts 
in a less treelike linguistic model, emphasizing 
alternative explanations such as language drift, 
convergence and/or divergence processes, and 
adstratal, substratal, and hyperstratal influx. 

Nonetheless, describing the history of Arabic 
and its evolution through all its stages is not an 
easy task. The main reason is that the Quranic 
variety and the canonized Classical Arabic 
became a model to imitate and also a pattern 
not to deviate from. As the language of Islam, 
Classical Arabic is considered the language of 
God; hence, a reluctance to change the contents 
of this linguistic inheritance persists. This does 
not mean, of course, that Arabic remains today 
as it was in the 7th century. However, it is 
undeniable that, compared with other language 
groups (e.g. Romance and Germanic), language 
change and variation in Standard Arabic has 
been reduced to a minimum, especially in 
aspects of morphology and phonology. 


rt. ARABIC IN ITS LINGUISTIC 
SETTING: THE POSITION OF 
ARABIC WITHIN THE SEMITIC 
PHYLUM 


Arabic belongs to the group of the so-called 
+> Semitic languages, formed by about 70 
different languages spoken mainly in the Middle 
East. The temporal frame of this language 
phylum dates from the 3rd millennium B.C.E. 
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and continues up to the present. This group 
includes some well-known and widespread 
languages (Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic), together 
with many varieties no longer extant or very 
poorly attested to. Within this broad context, 
Arabic may be placed, together with Ethiopian, 
Modern South Arabian, and _ Epigraphic 
or Ancient South Arabian (Sayhadic in the 
terminology used in Hetzron 1997:241), in 
the Southwest Semitic languages, according 
to the traditional classification supported in 
recent times by scholars like Diem (1980) and 
Corriente (1996:12-13; 2003). Others, like 
Hetzron (1974), Voigt (1987), and Rodgers 
(1991), prefer to separate Arabic from the 
+ South Semitic languages and place it in a 
central position, alongside Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and other close varieties. Both positions ac- 
count for the fact that Arabic, in addition to 
sharing important isoglosses linking it to the 
basic linguistic structure of the South Semitic 
languages, shows some particular evolution- 
ary features akin to North Semitic languages 
(> Northwest Semitic). Its peripheral location 
may have given Arabic these ambivalent, 
particular features, typical of a transition-like 
status. Nevertheless, while Arabic is a Semitic 
language and the structure of the language 
includes the main features of other Semitic 
languages, it differs from other Semitic varieties 
in that it shows a wide range of presumably 
ancient linguistic forms that can be traced back 
to an early stage of Semitic. Arabic may be 
labeled, in this respect, a conservative Semitic 
language. However, the fact that Arabic is the 
best-known of the Semitic languages does not 
necessarily mean that it is equivalent to Proto- 
Semitic. 


2. EARLY ARABIC (OR 
PROTO-ARABIC) 


The Arabian Peninsula, especially in its south- 
ern region, was inhabited by the South Arabian 
people, who developed advanced forms of civi- 
lization between the 4th century B.C.E. and the 
6th century C.E. However, there are records of 
several other groups in the same region speaking 
different languages at the beginning of the 2nd 
millennium B.C.E., and even more to the middle 
and the north of the peninsula. These groups, 
who, according to the sources, were identified 
as > ‘Arab, began making use of other lan- 
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guages (South Arabian, Greek, and Aramaic) in 
writing their inscriptions and monuments. The 
presence of their own Arabic language may be 
traced in these foreign inscriptions, according to 
Miller (1982:26-28), Diem (1973), and Robin 
(1993:122-125). From the 2nd century B.C.E. 
onward, however, inscriptions attest to the use 
of these very language varieties by these Arabs. 
According to Robin (1993), these inscriptions 
allow for a division of > Proto-Arabic into 
four varieties, Tamidic, Lihyanitic, Saf@itic, 
and Hasa’itic, all of them showing an h-prefixed 
article (~ North Arabian). Later, from the 3rd 
century C.E. onward, a variety of inscriptions 
are attested to in various parts of the Arabian 
Peninsula. The language of these records is more 
akin to the language patterns of Classical Arabic 
in its known structure. In these inscriptions the 
first attestations of an /-prefixed article appear, 
as well as a causative prefix ’- and other features 
closer to Standard Arabic. The most famous of 
these inscriptions is that of an-Namara, 120 
km southeast of Damascus, dating from the 
4th century C.E. Robin (1993:116-117), who 
carefully studied its language, has demonstrated 
the existence of a close affinity between an- 
Namara Arabic and Classical Arabic, the most 
relevant common features being an article 7/-, 
the negational particle Jam with the imperfect 
verb, and a case of internal verbal complement. 
Other features, however, link this inscription 
to the Aramaic language, which was dominant 
in the region at that time (> Old Arabic). It 
should be noted that South Arabian or Naba- 
taean alphabets were generally used in these 
inscriptions, with the exception of some late 
(4th and 5th centuries C.E.) Syrian and Jorda- 
nian inscriptions in the new Arabic alphabet, 
which, according to most scholars, e.g. Gru- 
endler (1993), is probably based on Nabataean 
script (> Arabic alphabet: origin.) 


3. THE ARABIAN PENINSULA 
JUST BEFORE THE RISE OF ISLAM: 
LINGUISTIC PANORAMA 


The next stage in the development of the Arabic 
language is represented by the variegated Arabic 
varieties employed throughout the Arabian 
Peninsula just before the rise of Islam, that is to 
say, during the 5th and 6th centuries C.E. (> pre- 
Islamic Arabic). The speakers of these varieties 
were called the Arabs (> ‘Arab), pertaining 
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to numerous tribes, and their languages are 
generally labeled as kalam al-‘Arab, the starting 
point for the Arabic of the Quran and the pre- 
Islamic poetry, the two major sources for the 
Classical Arabic language. Since the available 
data concerning the dialects of pre-Islamic 
Arabia are fragmentary, it is not easy to set up a 
dialectal map of the region. The valuable work 
of Rabin (1951) stands out as a basic tool for 
an understanding of the particular features of 
some Western varieties where a basic distinction 
between Eastern Arabic and Western Arabic 
is postulated. Eastern Arabic, represented by 
the dialect of Tamim, is said to be closer to 
the language of poetry, whereas the Western 
dialect, represented by the dialects of the Hijaz, 
including the famous variety of QurayS, is 
supposed to be the basis for the language of 
the Ouran. Another important group is that of 
the South or Yemenite dialects. The principal 
differences between the three groups are found 
in phonological and lexical aspects, although, 
as clearly stated by as-Samarra’l (1994:16-18), 
the data remain unclear and even contradictory 
in many cases, which makes a complete de- 
scription of the broad linguistic panorama of 
pre-Islamic Arabia particularly difficult. Some 
of the most commonly mentioned features are 
the insertion of a vowel in final consonant 
clusters (West); vowel harmony or assimilation 
(East); > ?imala or fronted pronunciation of [a] 
toward [e] and [i] (East); the presence of the 
phoneme [e] (West); voiceless realization of [q] 
in the East but voiced in the West; the loss of 
the glottal stop (hamz) in the West as opposed 
to its retention in the East; imperfect prefix 
with -i- (the so-called — taltala) in the East but 
with -a- employed in the West. 

Other features certainly exist, but the absence 
of a complete list makes an exhaustive survey of 
the linguistic situation of ancient Arab dialects 
impossible at present. The question of whether 
these Arabic varieties were conservative (retain- 
ing the full declension system, called > ’i‘rab) 
akin to the Classical synthetic type, or innovative 
(not showing a coherent declension system), 
akin to the Neo-Arabic language type, has led 
to considerable debate among scholars. The 
most widely accepted view is that both types 
coexisted and interacted during this period. The 
synthetic varieties were, however, considered 
to be more ‘pure’, rapidly becoming more 
prestigious throughout the Arabian Peninsula. 
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This accounts for the adoption of these varieties 
in the two major works of pre-Islamic Arabic, 
the Ouran and pre-Islamic poetry. 


4. QuR’ANIC ARABIC AND THE 
ARABIC OF PRE-ISLAMIC POETRY 


The primary source for the study of the Stan- 
dard Arabic variety consists of a corpus of 
poetry composed during the 5th and 6th centu- 
ries C.E. and at the beginning of the 7th century 
by Arabs originating from tribes located in 
different places in the Arabian Peninsula, with 
a predominance of poets coming from eastern 
regions. This corpus was orally transmitted 
until it was finally recorded and encoded in 
the 8th century. The most outstanding feature 
of this poetry is its full linguistic homogeneity: 
all the recorded material conforms to morpho- 
logical and syntactic patterns with no apparent 
deviations. Based on this observation, Taha 
Husayn (1926:32-35), among other scholars, 
did question its authenticity. If, as has been 
clearly demonstrated, different tribes employed 
different varieties of Arabic, why was this not 
reflected in their poetry? Husayn was inclined 
to believe that this material underwent reelabo- 
ration after Islam. However, an alternative 
answer to the question suggests that the poets 
resorted to a supratribal register of the language, 
a pre-Islamic koine that allowed for communi- 
cation among all Arabs (> poetic koine). The 
language of this poetry is essentially the same as 
the language of the Quran in its morphology 
and syntax. Some phonetic differences presum- 
ably exist, e.g. the status of hamz, although the 
absence of contemporary records prevents fur- 
ther in-depth analysis in this domain. Lexical 
material also differs slightly: pre-Islamic poetry 
reflects the nomadic life in the Arabian deserts 
and plains, hence the archaic flavor of a good 
deal of the lexicon. 

Although the Our’an stands out as the first 
monument of Arabic prose, several other pieces 
of prose, some of which can be traced back to 
pre-Islamic times, show linguistic and stylistic 
forms similar to those found in the Our’dn (see 
Manna‘ 1993). The Ouran is reputed to be the 
highest and purest performance/reflection of the 
Arabic language and thus impossible to imitate 
or translate into other languages (> 7ijaz). As 
most Arab speakers see in the language of the 
Qur'an the perfect model of > al-‘arabiyya, a 
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consensus arose that this language variety had to 
be preserved and cared for in order to avoid the 
corruption of the Arabic language. Its rhymed 
prose (> saj‘), in a generally concise style, 
brought to the Arabic language a new stock of 
lexicon and phraseology that set it apart from 
the Bedouin ambiance of pre-Islamic poetry and 
allowed new tools to develop for the creation of 
new lexical items, such as the Arabicization 
of loanwords, new morphological derivations, 
and semantic extensions. The fact that it was 
originally meant to be recited gives it a new 
rhythm, leaving a powerful acoustic impact on 
every audience. Many scholars accept that the 
language of the Qur'an is similar to that of pre- 
Islamic poetry, a sort of unified register or luga 
muwahbhada, leaving aside some orthographic 
devices and the question of the hamz, a symbol 
which was probably added at the time of the 
official recording of the Quran at about 650 
C.E., under the auspices of ‘Utman, the third 
caliph of Islam. A basic reference for the study 
of the textual history and the language of the 
Ouran is Noldeke (1938). As to the status 
and identification of the language of Ouran, 
various theories have been put forward. Some 
scholars see it as the very dialect of Qurays (the 
tribe of the Prophet), while others consider it 
an extended variety based on the Hijazi dialect. 
Others point out that some ingredients of the 
prestigious Eastern Arabic varieties are also 
present in the Quranic text. Whatever its origins, 
Quranic Arabic became, in a very short time, 
the undisputed reference model for good Arabic, 
and this is still the case today (> Qur’an). 


5. THE CLASSICAL PERIOD: 
CODIFICATION OF THE LANGUAGE 
CORPUS AND GRAMMAR 


During the 7th century, the new Islamic empire 
grew very quickly, reaching the farthest regions 
of the known world. The development of 
Arabic as the official language of this empire, 
a step not taken until the times of ‘Abd al- 
Malik, around the end of the century, required 
some kind of language standardization. First, 
a complete set of orthographic norms was 
required when recording the sacred text of the 
Quran and the pre-Islamic poetry. Second, 
Arabic had to go through a transition stage 
from being a language with no cultural tradition 
to being a powerful new cultural tool for 
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a growing empire. Arab grammarians played 
a crucial role in this process by creating an 
accurate description of Arabic and by setting 
out linguistic rules so as to avoid corruption 
or mistakes. Of great importance were the 
recording and study of the lexical material, 
giving rise to several impressive and influential 
works. In addition, lexical borrowings from 
prestigious neighboring languages, such as 
Persian, Greek, and Aramaic, were promoted, 
giving Arabic the flexibility and prestige it 
needed. The development of a written literary 
and scientific style relied on the emergence of a 
literary prose corpus consisting of translations 
from Persian, Aramaic, and Greek. Arabic 
became the language of prestige throughout 
the empire and was employed for all religious, 
cultural, and administrative purposes. Other 
languages such as Persian, Greek, or Aramaic 
were finally discarded by Arab people, who 
clearly identified themselves as Arab speakers. 

Arab grammarians produced impressive 
works dealing with practically all aspects of the 
language. Their main task was to record and 
preserve all data stemming from the speakers of 
the true or pure Arabic, that is to say, kalam al- 
‘Arab, the language of the Bedouin of Arabia. 
The language varieties of the urban centers 
were considered corrupt and were therefore 
not included in the grammarians’ material. As 
the Bedouin came more and more in contact 
with speakers of other varieties of Arabic, 
their language also underwent a process of 
corruption. Lexicographers and grammarians 
tended not to accept Bedouin data stemming 
from the 4th century A.H. and later. This 
meant that the linguistic inheritance of Classical 
Arabic consisted of a closed corpus. On the 
other hand, the dialects of Arabic evolved in 
a more natural way, as they did not show 
the same degree of reluctance to change or to 
incorporate foreign borrowings. 


6. PosT-CLASSICAL ARABIC: 
NEo-ARABIC AND DIGLOSSIA 


As indicated by Versteegh (1997:93-98), im- 
portant changes occurred in the Arabic lan- 
guage as a consequence of its spread over an 
enormous territory and its contact with many 
different languages (South Arabian, Persian, 
Greek, and Berber). The acquisition of Arabic 
by a large number of speakers of other lan- 
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guages had a considerable impact on the lan- 
guage which the conquerors brought with 
them, especially in the formation of the differ- 
ent colloquial varieties. However, the process of 
pidginization, creolization and de-creolization 
which Versteegh (1984) puts forward is unlikely 
to have occurred on a large scale. Rather, it 
is probable that Arabic, as the language of 
power and prestige, was retained by the Arab 
rulers and learned by the local population. The 
substratum effect, important as it is, should 
be kept in proportion, according to Diem’s 
contentions (1979; > substrate). 

An important issue is that of the emergence 
of the so-called Neo-Arabic language type, an 
analytic language structure attested in most 
dialects of Arabic. This variety would be one 
of the two sides of a linguistic situation known 
as > diglossia, that is to say, the use of a 
High variety for formal and literary purposes 
along with a Low variety for everyday commu- 
nication. The old type of Arabic is a synthetic 
one, bearing, among other features, nominal 
declension and internal morphological devices, 
in contrast to the Neo-Arabic type, which 
is more analytic, having no declension and 
showing a strong tendency to make use of 
external morphemes for the expression of 
syntactic relations between words. In order 
to trace the coexistence of these two varieties 
diachronically, the emergence of the new type 
of Arabic needs to be considered. Two different 
theories have been proposed to account for 
this. The first one holds that diglossia was 
present well before Islam, with the old type 
being restricted to literary and formal domains 
and contexts. The second theory claims that 
diglossia did not emerge until the spread of 
Islam, as a consequence of the linguistic contact 
between Arabic and other languages. According 
to this second approach, well argued by Blau 
(1977), the Old Arabic type was the language of 
all Arabs for almost all purposes before Islam. 
As we do not have clear evidence supporting 
either one of the two theories, both theories 
must be taken into account when considering 
the history of Arabic. 


7. MIDDLE ARABIC 
— Middle Arabic is a cover term for the language 


variety employed in all texts with deviations 
from Classical Arabic grammar. This term does 
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not, however, refer to a particular period in 
the history of the language, as is the case for 
Old, Middle, and Modern English. Texts which 
may be labeled as Middle Arabic exist from 
the first years of the Islamic era to the present 
day, and even some forms of oral production 
could be regarded as Middle Arabic. It is also 
important to note that Middle Arabic does not 
constitute a discrete variety of the language 
with its own set of rules, nor does the term 
refer to an intermediate stage between Classical 
and dialectal Arabic. While it is true that some 
Middle Arabic texts are close to the High 
acrolect and others to the Low variety, they are 
neither truly dialectal nor truly classical. More- 
over, the amount of deviation varies from one 
text to another, and even in the same text from 
one sentence to another. It is therefore more 
accurate to see Middle Arabic as a continuum, 
rather than an established register of the lan- 
guage. For further information on these aspects 
see Blau, especially (1988) and (1999). 

The aforementioned deviations from Classical 
Arabic grammar are mainly due to the fact that 
the authors had an imperfect knowledge of Clas- 
sical Arabic. When trying to write correctly, 
the authors of Middle Arabic texts often used 
forms that were neither Standard nor collo- 
quial. These forms are called pseudocorrections 
(> hypercorrection). An example of this may 
be the use of a dual verb nasrabani ‘we two 
drink’, with a suffix used only with the 2nd and 
3rd persons in Classical Arabic. The author, 
wishing to be seen to be a good Classical Arabic 
writer, incorrectly extends the use of the suffix 
to the rst person, thus producing an aberrant 
form. Another kind of deviation is the presence 
in the texts of dialectal elements which originate 
from the author’s mother tongue. These dia- 
lectal elements are often used unconsciously, 
although some are used deliberately to depict, 
for example, a lively dialogue where Classical 
Arabic would be inappropriate. 

Middle Arabic texts are very important for 
the study of the history of Arabic, especially 
for the history of Arabic dialects, because they 
provide us with early attestations of dialectal 
features and allow for a diachronic insight into 
the origins of Arabic dialects and Neo-Arabic 
lingual forms. 

There is a special branch of Middle Arabic 
which is usually called > Judaeo-Arabic, refer- 
ring to the variety of Middle Arabic used 
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by Jewish communities. It is characterized by 
two particular features: the use of Hebrew 
script and the presence of a large number 
of Hebrew loanwords and borrowings. These 
texts are usually less influenced by the Classical 
Arabic rules than those written by Muslim 
authors. See Blau (1981) for a full and accurate 
description of Judaeo-Arabic. Another branch 
is the so-called ~ Christian Middle Arabic, a 
group of texts which are often translations of 
religious texts from Syriac or Greek sources, 
often neglecting Classical Arabic norms and 
offering a unique flavor which sets it apart from 
general Middle Arabic. See Blau (1966-1967) 
for a good study of these texts. 


8. THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN 
STANDARD ARABIC 


From the 13th century onward, Arabic began 
to lose its position of prestige and its con- 
sideration as the language of culture and 
power. Consequently, its use in official and 
high domains gradually declined. With some 
outstanding exceptions, Arabic became restricted 
to everyday communication. This is the so- 
called dark period of the language. However, 
starting from the end of the 18th century, 
Arabic began to recover its status as a language 
of culture. The contacts between Arabs and 
other cultures, especially in Egypt and the Syro- 
Lebanese area, favored a renaissance (nahda) in 
which the Arabic language was an important 
symbol. The development of many cultural 
activities, such as translation, publication of 
Arabic journals and books, and the foundation 
of > language academies, led to the emergence 
of a ‘new’ Arabic based mainly on the inherited 
classical language. Such a new cultural tool 
had to be adapted to the reality of the new 
era, and to achieve this goal Arabic needed 
new words to designate modern concepts and 
realities. This was one of the main objectives of 
the Arabic > language academies, which tried 
to introduce the new terms into the language 
without altering the very nature of Arabic. 
The preferred method for new coinages was 
to create a derivate word from a preexisting 
Arabic root (e.g. mis‘dd ‘elevator’, formed with 
the root s-“-d ‘to raise’ + the pattern mif‘al 
for names of instruments). Another method 
was to adapt the foreign word to Arabic 
morphological patterns (e.g. tilfaz ‘television 
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set’, with the foreign consonants t-I-f-z + the 
pattern for instruments). The compounding of 
two or more words (> compounds) and simple 
borrowing were two methods not favored by 
the academies. The emergence of the mass 
media and a new Arabic literature during the 
2oth century have brought Arabic to its current 
position as a powerful cultural language well 
adapted to the requirements of modernity. 

The main differences between Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic and Classical Arabic are of a lexical 
nature. A large number of foreign terms and 
expressions have entered the language, in 
many cases through a process of adaptation. 
Concerning syntax, some ancient structures 
were abandoned and a new style of connection 
between sentences was favored, heavily influ- 
enced by the language of the press, which 
incidentally suffered the impact of European 
linguistic influence. Various tendencies toward 
a more analytic language are registered in the 
modern language. Phonetics and morphology 
remain essentially the same, except where 
ancient patterns have been abandoned in favor 
of more productive modern forms. 


9. THE DIALECTS OF ARABIC 


Arabic dialects constitute an integral part of 
the language complex. They are the favorite 
everyday communication tool for all Arab 
speakers. Although they are usually studied as 
a separate phenomenon, they should perhaps 
be considered in a more comprehensive way, 
together with Modern Standard Arabic, a line 
taken by Holes (1995) in his complete survey. 
Concerning the origins of Arabic dialects, 
three major theories have been proposed. The 
first one, represented by Ferguson (1959), 
states that all dialects derive from a koine, a 
hypertribal language in opposition to Classical 
Arabic, originating in the first military camps 
just before the great conquests of Islam. 
This would explain the structural differences 
between Classical Arabic and all Arabic dia- 
lects. Versteegh (1984) proposes that the pro- 
cess of acquisition of Arabic by a large number 
of foreign speakers (pidginization) is at the base 
of a structural reduction attested to in many 
dialects. A third theory sees in the dialects of 
Arabic the natural evolution of Old Arabic 
dialects by a process of drift. According to this 
view, because the Old Arabic dialects were 
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diverse and tended toward the use of analytic 
structures, unlike Classical Arabic, it is hardly 
surprising that the modern Arabic dialects con- 
tinue this trend. 


ro. THE PRESENT-DAY SITUATION 


Arabic is today the native language of more 
than 200 million people, from the Atlantic 
coast to the plains of Mesopotamia. As the 
most outstanding identifier of the Arab people, 
the Arabic language is considered a symbol of 
Arab > nationalism. It is the official language 
of at least 23 countries, and since 1974 one of 
the official languages of the United Nations. In 
addition to this, Arabic is a minority or second 
language in many parts of the world, either as 
a native language or as a religious or cultural 
means of expression. 
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IGNACIO FERRANDO (University of Cadiz) 


Homonym > Mustarak 


Horn of Africa 


While Arabic is the native language of only 
a small minority of the citizens of Eritrea 
and Djibouti (> Djibouti/Eritrea), it is never- 
theless used as a trade language by almost 
everyone. The multilingualism in these two 
countries (three national languages in Djibouti, 
ten in Eritrea) has favored the development of 
Arabic as a lingua franca. This is the situation 
in Djibouti and in the lowland coastal region 
of Eritrea, including the islands such as the 
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Dahlak archipelago, together with a part of the 
western highlands. The current situation has its 
historical, geographical, and economic roots in 
the strength of the centuries-old links between 
the African and Arabian coasts of the Red Sea 
and the subsequent presence of Arabs on the 
islands and in the ports on the African side. 
The preference for Arabic is reinforced by its 
religious dimension, as the coastal populations 
are all Muslim. In Eritrea, the war of independ- 
ence has also had a decisive impact. For 30 
years, this war was responsible for the emi- 
gration of a considerable number of inhabit- 
ants, mainly from non-Arabic-speaking groups, 
toward the surrounding countries, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Yemen, and particularly the Sudan. These 
emigrés are now returning home having learned 
Arabic abroad. In addition, the liberation army 
included soldiers of diverse ethnic origin, and 
there has been internal displacement of popula- 
tions toward regions where a different language 
is spoken. The result has been the emergence 
of an Arabic lingua franca spoken by people 
whose mother tongues are Afro-Semitic and 
Cushitic. The lingua franca displays a north-to- 
south divergence deriving from both linguistic 
factors such as differing roles of the mother 
tongue, substrates, and influences of the Arabic 
dialects with which the speakers have been in 
contact, and extralinguistic factors such as the 
speakers’ class, personal experience, and the 
circumstances in which they learned Arabic and 
now use it. 

The following discussion is based on data 
collected on the island of Dahlak Kebir and on 
the coast between Massawa and Djibouti from 
speakers whose native tongue is either an Afro- 
Semitic language such as Dahalik (at Dahlak 
Kebir) or a Cushitic language such as Saho 
(between Massawa and Irafayle in Eritrea) or 
Afar (on the coast between the Bori peninsula 
in Eritrea and the city of Djibouti). More is 
known of the Arabic lingua franca spoken 
in Eritrea than of any of the other varieties 
(Simeone-Senelle 2000a, 2000b). 


I. PHONOLOGICAL FEATURES 


The characteristic features of the Arabic lingua 
franca and the influence of the speakers’ mother 
tongues are most immediately perceptible in the 
phonetics and the phonological system of the 
language. The consonant system is composed 
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Table 1. Primary correspondences Standard Arabic/lingua franca 





emphatic interdentals apico- palato- velars uvulars 
alveolars alveolars 
Standard t $ d,d t d Zz § Z g x q 
Arabic 
lingua (t)t (s),s (d)  (t) (d)d,z zd (8) s,ss,5 j,y,8 &@48 k (q)gg, 
franca dz t,s By k,? 


Table 2. Primary assimilations 
n-d > dd: ‘addaha 


regressive assimilation 


‘with her’ 


t-d > dd: d’déwwer d-t > tt: dgétto 


‘you[sg.] look for’ ‘I found him’ 





t-% > 2% yazzdwwej 


‘he gets married’ 


&-d > dd: taddil 


l-n > nn: en-niun 


‘you [sg.] throw’ ‘the color’ 








progressive assimilation s-t > ss: yissénni 


‘he stays’ 


of 25 elements, including the semiconsonants, 
or 24, when the emphatic dental stop and 
interdental fricative merge, as they did in most 
Arabic dialects. The native languages of lingua 
franca speakers include Afro-Semitic Dahalik 
and Tigre, which have an equivalent 24-conso- 
nant system including two palatoalveolars (S, 
IPA J, and Z, IPA 3), a voiced apico-alveolar (z), 
and a voiced velar (¢). While the Tigre system 
has four ejectives, t, s, k, € (Raz 1983:4), Daha- 
lik has only ejective ¢ (in borrowings?), the other 
three being velarized. Cushitic Afar and Saho, 
on the other hand, have smaller systems: 15 in 
Afar and in Saho 16, although some scholars 
have noted up to 22 (with ejectives) according 
to dialect (Morin 1994:257-258, 1995:68-69; 
Welmers 1952:145). Afar and southern Saho 
have no emphatic consonants, no alveolars 
(apico- and palato-alveolars in Afar, while Saho 
has only /z/), and no dental fricatives. Only 
Saho has a velar, voiceless fricative, but both 
languages have a retroflex stop (d). With the 
exception of the retroflex, the features of these 
languages can be found in the speakers’ lingua 
franca systems. 

A common feature is that, whatever the 
speakers’ mother tongue, the velarized emphatic 
consonants of Arabic are either unstable or lost. 
While Saho speakers at Irafayle and Dahalik 
speakers tend to retain emphatics, realizations 


b-l > bb: kébb-i 


‘before me’ 


elsewhere vary over retention and change. Thus 
a single speaker may use both mantagqa or man- 
taga ‘region’, and both ‘asab or ‘asab ‘Asab’ in 
the same utterance. Where the emphatic conso- 
nant is retained, it always has a velarized reali- 
zation as in Arabic, rather than a glottalized 
one as in the Afro-Semitic contact languages 
(Tigre and Tigrinya). More often the realization 
is indistinguishable from the corresponding 
non-emphatic stop or fricative /t/ > [t], [t]; /s/ > 
[s], [s] (72absatin ‘[they are] well’; sddaf ‘shell’). 
Generally speaking, the archiphoneme D is real- 
ized as a dental stop or more rarely as a voiced 
apico-alveolar /d/ and /d/ > [d] and [z]: ard 
‘earth’, ba‘d ‘some of them’, del ~ zel ‘shadow’. 
None of the speakers’ mother tongues have 
the dental fricatives t and d. A few speakers 
use them in the lingua franca, but they usually 
merge with the apico-alveolars in line with the 
Afro-Semitic systems: /t/ > [s] and /d > [z] (iza 
“if, masalan ‘for example’, héze ‘this, that’). 
Many speakers produce a dental stop instead 
of a dental fricative, as in the Arabic dialects 
which have no dental fricatives (tiyab ‘gar- 
ment’, héde ‘this, that’). Nevertheless, a single 
speaker may use all three pronunciations (in 
Dahlak Kebir, ketir, kesir, ketir ‘many’). 
Native Afar speakers often merge the voiced 
alveolar fricative, not found in Afar, with the 


voiced dental stop /z/ > [d] (deri‘a ‘agriculture’). 
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Saho and Dahalik speakers, who have a z in 
their own language, produce one in their vari- 
ety of the lingua franca. 

Standard Afar has no voiceless palato-alveolar 
fricative Ss, Z; only a few dialects have incor- 
porated § in a small number of lexical items. 
This sound exists in some Saho dialects (Morin 
1995:68), although its status is uncertain. Native 
Saho speakers retain the unvoiced palato-alveo- 
lar fricative of Arabic in the lingua franca. Afar 
speakers either palatalize the unvoiced consonant 
as § (IPA c) or pronounce it as an apico-alveolar 
fricative [s]: mus ‘isn’t?’. A single speaker may 
use all three realizations in the same utterance 
(Dahlak Kebir: Sajara ~ Sajara ~ sajara ‘tree’). 
Others pronounce the unvoiced consonant as 
a geminate apico-alveolar (in Gala‘lo: tamusu ~ 
tamussu ‘you [pl.] walk’). 

/z/, which is not found in either Afar or south- 
ern Saho, allows of varying degrees of palatali- 
zation: /z/ > [&], [dy], [j] (jedira ‘island’, yed 
‘grandfather’, yayi ‘he comes’). This phenom- 
enon has also been observed in some Tihama 
Yemeni dialects; the realization of */z/ as [j] is 
a feature of the Hadramawt dialects. Another 
pronunciation, infrequent among Afar speakers 
but more widely used by Saho speakers, is the 
velar stop [g] (zarga‘ ‘we come back’). This can 
be found in many Arabic dialects, particularly 
in southwest Yemen where it is common. Three 
pronunciations can be observed in the produc- 
tion of a single speaker (jibuti ~ dyibuti ~ gibuti 
‘Djibouti’). 

The voiceless uvular plosive /q/ has a wide 
variety of realizations. Unlike the situation 
which prevails in the Tihama region (Behnstedt 
1985:41), it is rare to find a speaker of any of 
the native languages who will pronounce this 
consonant as a voiceless uvular plosive outside 
such frequently spoken items as gal ‘he said’. 
It usually appears as the voiced velar (g), as 
in some forms of ‘Bedouin’ Arabic (wédlad 
bagg-i <boy/of-me> ‘my son’, gadbel ‘before’, 
garya ‘village’), or as the unvoiced velar (k) 
(takta‘ ‘you [sg.] cut’). Strong palatalization of 
the velar may move it to a palatal fricative (y) 
(/qa‘ada/ > ga‘ada, but also ja‘ada ~ dya‘ada ~ 
ya‘ada ‘traditional bed/bank’, in Eritrea). This 
phenomenon can be found in some Tihama dia- 
lects (Simeone-Senelle a.o. 1994:219). The most 
widespread realizations are fricative, velar, or 
uvular, either voiced or unvoiced according to 
the other consonants and/or vowels in the con- 
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text, although these may alternate with plosion. 
This is true even of Saho and Afar speakers, 
whose own system has no velar or uvular frica- 
tives (qanun ~ Baniin ‘law’, nagder ‘I am/we are 
able’, waxta-nd ‘our times’, galil ~ galil ~ galil 
‘few’). The same alternating variants (g, g, #) 
can be found in some Yemeni dialects (Vanhove 
1995a:146). /q/ is rarely pronounced as a glot- 
tal stop [?] unless under the influence of an Ara- 
bic dialect encountered in emigration (Cairo 
or Middle East) or some western Yemeni dia- 
lects (Behnstedt 1985:44). There are abundant 
examples showing that all these realizations can 
be used by a single speaker, often in the same 
utterance (et-ta’dlid w-al-kawdanin hagg-al-‘afar 
‘the customs and laws of Afar’; l4-ho ’umnda ka- 
garya <for-him/we set up/like-village> ‘for that 
reason, we built a kind of village’). 

Concomitantly, the etymological voiced velar 
fricative g is realized as a uvular stop, whether 
unvoiced as in the southern Yemeni dialects 
(Vanhove 1995a:147), where /q/ > g and /s/ > q 
(the most frequent pronunciation for Saho speak- 
ers: qali ‘expensive’, sagira ‘small [fem. sg.]’, 
qalat ‘he is wrong’), or as voiced g (sagira, 
dsgar min-el-gazal ‘it is] small [fem. sg.], smal- 
ler than the gazelle’). A single speaker may use 
both pronunciations in the same utterance. The 
unvoiced velar fricative in turn is most often 
realized as a velar stop (lakam ‘shark’; dakil 
‘inside’; Raruf ‘lamb’; kdllast is the general way 
of saying ‘I have finished’). 

The lingua franca has another feature com- 
mon to many Arabic dialects: the spirantiza- 
tion of bilabials (fa-babar rather than b?-bdabar 
‘at sea’; gé ‘there is’). As in the Tihama dia- 
lects, particularly among women of the Khokha 
region, dental and bilabial stops are not released 
in word-final position and almost all conso- 
nants are lost before pause (bd‘de’ ‘after’, bas?’ 
‘simple’, nbdsa’ ‘I/we count’). 

Reduplication and assimilation are wide- 
spread in consonant groups. As in many other 
Arabic dialects, the suffixation of a personal 
pronoun to a preposition with a final conso- 
nant results in gemination of the latter. All 
speakers say ménni ‘from me’, minnahd ‘from 
her’, minno (or munno in Dahlak Kebir) ‘from 
him’. Assimilation is systematic whenever one 
of two consonants is dental or apicoalveolar 
(1 or 1). The direction is usually regressive 
except when a dental or the bilabial b follows 
an apico-alveolar (s or /). 
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There are six short vowel realizations: 1, e, 
a, 0, u, and unstressed a, except in certain verb 
paradigms. Some Afar speakers, particularly at 
Dahlak and Assab, tend to nasalize prepausal 
vowels. The nasalization is sometimes velarized 
as in the western Yemeni dialects (lamma’ ~ 
namma? ‘when’; Simeone-Senelle a.o. 199 4:22.03 
Behnstedt 1985:57). Most speakers contrast 
length for all stressed vowels. 

For most speakers, diphthongs are system- 
atically reduced: /aw/ > [6]/[u], and /ay/ > 
[ir\/[er], e.g. mj ‘waves’, dé (cf. zey) ‘like’. 
This phenomenon is attested in many Yemeni 
dialects including most Tihama dialects. A sin- 
gle speaker may nevertheless pronounce either 
‘dydan or Tdan ‘pieces of wood’. 

Syllable structure is generally either CVC or 
CVV. Most etymological consonant clusters are 
split, and there are no heavy CVCC syllables in 
final position (labam ‘meat’, sdmis ‘sun’, al-ibin 
‘the son’). 


2. MORPHOLOGICAL FEATURES 
2.1 Pronouns 


Table 3. Personal pronouns 











singular independent dependent 

3 huwalhu -o/-oh/-ho 

3 f. hiya -ha 

2 inta -k 

I dna -i (-ni after verb) 
plural 

3 humma -hum!-hun 

2 éntun/intu -kum 

I ndbna -na 


As in Afar and Saho, there is no gender dis- 
tinction in the 2nd person. 

The reflexive is either b-nafs + pronominal 
suffix or b-ris + pronominal suffix (bi-ndfsa-na 
‘(by) ourselves’, b-riis-hum ‘(by) themselves’). 
Note that nafs and ra’as are also used to form 
the reflexive pronouns in Tigre (Raz 1983:40). 

The relative pronoun is elli, almost always 
invariable. The animate associative pronoun is 
men or elli, but md is used for an inanimate ref- 
erent (‘alaqa élli térbut ‘relation which binds’, 
élli ‘éndibum sémbuk ‘those who have a boat’, 
men dara‘o ‘the one who has cultivated it’, ma 
gulta ‘what I/you [sg.] have said’). 
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The demonstrative is hédal/hézal(héda); infre- 
quently one finds héde/hézel(héde) for the femi- 
nine. It is extremely rare to find a distinction 
between proximate and distant deictics. So far, 
only one Afar speaker has been found in Eritrea 
using dé/di/da as a base for the deictic, which 
is also found in the Khokha region of Tihama 
(Simeone-Senelle a.o. 1994:223) and occasion- 
ally forms a plural (en-nds dila (~ zéla)...fi 
l-amakin da ‘these people...in these places’). 


2.2 Nouns 


Some nouns have plural forms of a type uncom- 
mon or even unknown in Modern Standard 
Arabic (mutatdllabat ‘requests’, garyat ‘villa- 
ges’, ayamat ‘days’, nuxul ‘palm trees’). 


2.3 Verbs 


The imperfect conjugation is characterized by 
the use of a single form for both singular and 
plural rst person subjects. This feature, already 
recorded by Cohen (1931-193 4:31), is confined 
to this form of Arabic. It is rare in the north and 
only becomes general in the southern part of 
the region (nagder ‘I am/we are able’). 

In the perfect, there is a single form for mas- 
culine and feminine subjects in the rst and 2nd 
persons. It has final -a (sama‘ta, Sufta, fabamta 
‘T/you heard, I/you saw, I/you understood’), as 
in some Tihama dialects (Behnstedt 1985:117) 
and in Khartoum (Persson and Persson n.d. 
[1979]:29). 

The apophonous passive is very rare. The 
passive is a derived form obtained by prefixing 
or infixing ¢, generally in a passive or middle 
sense (fén atwadladt? ‘where were you born?’, 
yetwagid ‘there is/it is found’, yébta‘ ‘it is sold’, 
néntagal ‘we move’). 


3. VERBAL MORPHOSYNTAX 


A set of particles, preverbs, and auxiliaries, 
together with kan, is used to express tense and 
mode in verb phrases. The attested construc- 
tions are mostly comparable to those found in 
Yemeni dialects (Simeone-Senelle 1996). 

The prefix ba- in the imperfect expresses con- 
comitance (simultaneity of the verb process with 
the moment of utterance or some other refer- 
ence point fixed in the utterance). This particle, 
which is also attested in eastern dialects, is used 
in Yemeni dialects to express concomitance and 
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impending future (Behnstedt 1985:132; Jastrow 
1980:122; Simeone-Senelle a.o. 1994:204): bd- 
‘ti lu-kum ‘Tam giving/transmitting [it] to you’, 
ide kuinna ba-nakdtter-o ‘if we were currently 
increasing it’. 

Concomitance can also be expressed by the 
participle (generally variable in gender and 
number) of the verb ga‘ad ‘to stay, remain’, fol- 
lowed or preceded by a verb in the imperfect: 
el-Gmal élli intu gd‘adin téufu-ha ‘the labor 
which you are watching’, tagzl-l-ak ga‘ad ‘she 
is telling you’. The same speakers use ga‘ad 
in the perfect as an auxiliary expressing past 
inchoative. The main verb takes the imperfect: 
ga‘ddna nabni fi-hd <we stayed/we build/in- 
her> ‘we started to build there’. Elsewhere (at 
Gala‘lo), another verb, bagd ‘to stay’, is used to 
express concomitance in the imperfect: ndbga 
nagul bi-l-“afar ‘| am/we are now saying it in 
Afar’ = ‘I am/we are now speaking Afar’. 

ba- followed by the imperfect expresses the 
future in southern Eritrea in the Afambo region 
and at Rahayta: yagulu ba-yakun amtdar katira 
‘they say there will be a lot of rain’. This parti- 
cle is attested in other Arabic dialects, in Yemen 
(Vanhove 1995b:266), in Egypt, and in Sudan. 
It is also found in the dialects of Oman. 

The use of gama, etymologically ‘to stand 
up’, in the imperative as an interjection or 
exhortation is another feature shared by the 
Tihama Yemeni dialects (Simeone-Senelle 1996: 
232-233) and the lingua franca of the Horn of 
Africa: gumu! ‘go ahead!’ (inviting the address- 
ees to speak into the microphone without mov- 
ing from where they are). 

The use of baga/baga ‘to stay’ in the 3rd 
person masculine singular of the imperfect as a 
connective in a list seems to be limited to native 
Dahalik speakers on the island of Dahlak Kebir; 
it has not been observed in Yemen or in other 
varieties of the lingua franca, e.g. in a geneal- 
ogy, baga hédi ya‘idi jab abmed sagir ‘and 
then, that Ya’idi gave [birth to] Ahmed Junior’, 
or in a description, ... bdga-l-labam yitalla‘u-ho 
‘,..and then the flesh, they removed it’. 


4. SYNTACTIC FEATURES 


4.1 Noun syntax 


The constituent order is Modified + Modifier. 
The nominal or pronominal modifier may be 
constructed synthetically or analytically. The 
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direct construction is used for kinship terms, 
body parts, and origin (ibn ‘dmm-o ‘the son 
of his uncle’, ism-o(h) ‘his name’, sultan ‘dsab 
‘the sultan of Asab’). This rule is not applied 
strictly, however, since the same speakers may 
say qalabiyyet-nd ‘the majority of us’. The ana- 
lytic construction is more common, even for the 
expression of possession: the personal pronoun 
referring to the possessor is usually suffixed to 
the preposition (hagg/haqq): walad hagg-i ‘my 
son’, ‘iyel bagg-ak ‘your [sg.] children’, er-risa 
bagg-o ‘its [masc.] wing’, as in the Tihama 
dialects, but unlike most other Yemeni dialects 
(Piamenta 1990-1991). Use of men is rare and 
requires reversal of constituent order (mén-ni 
awlad ‘my children’). In Afambo, a speaker 
who had been in contact with the Cairo dialect 
used the connective bitd‘at (el-mawasi bitd‘at- 
na ‘our cattle’). 

The definite article is el-/al-. There being no 
article in Afar or Saho, the rules governing its 
use in the lingua franca are often different from 
those which hold in the dialects of native Arabic 
speakers (ed-din islami ‘the Muslim religion’, 
et-tejémmo‘ axwan ‘the gathering of the broth- 
ers’, min el-jild el-ganem ‘out of sheepskin’). 


4.2 Agreement 


As in most trade languages, agreement in per- 
son, number, and gender is sporadic, even 
between subject and verb or auxiliary verb. 
The relative pronoun is usually invariant, and 
very few speakers use varying forms of the 
demonstrative (see above). Apart from this, 
only a few examples can be given, without any 
claim to systematicity: el-lugat [fem.] el-‘dfari 
[masc.] ‘the Afar language’; mantdga haggana, 
zera‘a ma-fi-ho [instead of fi-hd] ‘in our region, 
there is no agriculture’; dnd kunta ‘ajibt ‘I was 
surprised’, but also: ndmsi kan yémen ‘I was 
going to Yemen’; atfabam, atfaggu ‘they under- 
stood each other/one another, they agreed’; 
ydqdar yaqburu ‘they can bury’. Any type of 
agreement with a collective noun is possible: 
as masculine or feminine singular, or as plural 
(nds kull-o ‘all the people, everybody’, en-nds 
élli mawjuda gabel kida, haddadu el-wanin 
‘the people who were there beforehand, they 
laid down the law’. As in Afar, an ethnonym 
takes feminine singular agreement (‘afar tugul 
‘the Afar say’, el-“afar ‘inda-ha qaniin sabit 
‘the Afar have firmly established laws’). After a 
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numeral, a noun can be either singular or plural 
(in the native languages, the counted noun is 
always singular). 


4.3. Sentence syntax 


The predominant constituent order in the sen- 
tence is Subject — Object/Adverbial — Verb, 
which seems attributable to the speakers’ native 
languages. The most striking feature is the 
placement of the auxiliary, usually after the 
modified verb and even in proposition-final 
position (barb isdwwi wu-igéttau kanit en- 
nas <war/they do/and-they cut into pieces/they 
were/ART-people> ‘they were waging war, 
and they were slaughtering people’; kulli-yom 
ydmil-l-oh kida kan ‘he behaved thus with him 
every day’), as in the Cushitic and Afro-Semitic 
languages of the region. 

Nominal predication is used to express exis- 
tence. For all speakers, the locative preposition 
fi ‘in’ is the existential copula ‘there is’. The 3rd 
person masculine singular independent personal 
pronoun (at times supported by /#) can have the 
same role. The verbal copula kan, with or with- 
out ft, allows existence to be situated in the past 
(ft barim, fi kaman rijel ‘there are women, and 
also men’; drba‘ w-dsrin kokab huwa ‘there are 
twenty-four stars’; buwa ft ‘alaqa [fem.] ‘there 
is a relationship’; kan barb hina ‘there was war 
here’). 

Existential possessive propositions are con- 
strued almost exclusively with ‘ind-/‘end- ‘at 
(the home of), for’? + pronominal suffix refer- 
ring to the subject/possessor (‘inda-ha ‘iyél ‘she 
has children’, élli ‘énd-o bukum ‘the person 
who is in power’). 


4.4. Negation 


The negative particle is md/md. It is always 
stressed as in Afar, where the same particle is 
used. When the scope of the negation is the 
entire predicate, the particle precedes the verb 
or the copula (md-yethasel ‘it doesn’t happen’, 
mda-kdan dirdsa ‘there was no teaching’). Nega- 
tion of existence is placed at the end of the 
proposition (yemeniyiun mad-fi ‘there are no 
Yemenis/Yemenis, there are none’). On rare 
occasions, md-fi-s/md-fi-si" expresses absolute 
negation (‘there is nothing’). In a noun phrase, 
mus/mus/mus before a noun or an adjective 
functions as negation (mus humma ‘it’s not 
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them’, mus kwéys ‘it’s not well’). One of the 
characteristic features of both the Afro-Semitic 
languages and the Arabic dialects of the region 
is the placement of this particle in proposition- 
final position as a rhetorical interrogative nega- 
tion punctuating an assertion. It is so used by 
all speakers without regard to native language. 
All languages in the region tend to use it as 
punctuation after each phrase in the utterance. 


5. LEXICAL FEATURES 


The lexicon reveals the various Arabic dialects 
with which the speakers have come into con- 
tact. Many terms are common to the lexicon 
of the Yemeni dialects, particularly those of 
the Tihama region. Thus, the most widespread 
verb, isti ‘he wants’, is used in almost all 
of western Yemen (Behnstedt 1985:202). At 
Dahlak Kebir, some people also use bga, as in 
the Hadramawt region (eS tabga along with es 
tisti ‘what do you [sg.] want?’). At the same 
time, a speaker at Afambo in Eritrea who spent 
some years in Egypt makes nearly systematic 
use of the participle awez: ft wabad ‘awez 
yazzawwe;j ‘there is one who wants to get mar- 
ried’. As in the Khokha region, in Yemen, ata 
‘to come’, is used along with agd/aja. In Eritrea, 
particularly in the T?o region, estanna does not 
mean ‘to wait’ but rather ‘to live, stay’; when 
followed by a participle, it denotes a durative 
aspect ‘to do over time’: arum, huwa yisténni fi- 
I-babar ‘the dugong [sea cow] lives in the sea’; 
yestannu mawgudin fi |-mdntaqa ‘they still live 
in the region’. 

Speakers vary greatly in their choice of nouns 
and prepositions; even individuals may vary 
from one occasion to another. According to 
the region, ‘water’ is either moya or ma’; in 
Dahlak Kebir, mya alternates with mo. katkut 
(pl. katakit) denotes ‘chick’ as in some quarters 
of Aden (the term is not recorded by Piamenta 
1990-1991). bén is used in Dahlak, as in the 
Khokha region of Yemen and in Jiblih (Jastrow 
1980:127), with the sense of ‘in, inside’ along 
with fi: bén el-fariim ‘in the oven’, fi I-bahar 
‘in the sea’. Under the influence of an Egyp- 
tian dialect, one speaker uses juwwat el-bah*r 
in the same context (Egyptian guwwa; Hinds 
and Badawi 1986, s.v.). dabhin alternates with 
delhin, or débin in some cases, for ‘now’. 
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6. DISCOURSE-RELATED AND 
SOCIOLINGUISTIC FEATURES 


Discourse-related features found in the lingua 
franca are similar to those found in many trade 
languages. One characteristic feature is the 
tendency on the part of all speakers to repeat 
themselves as they proceed. Such redundancy 
makes the content clearer and does away with 
ambiguity. Lexical, syntactic, and phonetic pro- 
cedures are all used. Word order may be rear- 
ranged (élli yisdwwu kanu fi-ha ‘dsel dwwel, 
héde Gwwel élli kanu yisdwwu-ha ‘what they 
put in there was first of all honey, that was 
what they put in there first’); prepositions, 
whatever their meaning, may be reinforced 
by fi ‘in’ (ft dakil ‘inside’, ft men ‘outside’); an 
adverb may be supported by another one with a 
similar meaning (kamdn bdrdo ‘likewise, also’); 
phonetic variants of the same term may be 
repeated within the same sentence (sdmis, sdmi 
‘sun’; tumun qirdt, nuss-u-Kirdt, gerat ‘one- 
eighth of a carat, half a carat, a carat’); and 
different words for the same referent may be 
used within the same utterance (bdabur, safina, 
markab, all denoting a kind of boat). 

Hypercorrect forms involve mainly phonetic 
realizations (xatir for /katir/). 

Instances of semantic interference are few 
in number; a typical example is provided by a 
speaker who uses “dan [pl.] for ‘medicines’. In 
Afar, his native tongue, bada (pl. hood) means 
both ‘tree, wood’ and ‘medicine’. 

Codeswitching is frequent with speakers who 
begin a sentence in Arabic and then switch to 
their native tongue (Arabic//Afar: el-gélid hagg- 
ollgoobu-h haan ‘its skin,//they make a shield 
out of it’; tagriban kébbi kam ‘amllyekkee 
‘how many years before me [i.e. my birth]//did 
it happen?’. 

Evidently, Arabic as a lingua franca is not 
a homogeneous variety. While some features 
may fluctuate less than others, it is an unstable 
variety, varying from one group of speakers, 
or even from one speaker, to another. This is 
the inevitable consequence of the fact that its 
development is intimately connected with both 
the sociolinguistic history of the users and the 
structure of their native tongues (Abu Manga 
and Miller 1995-1996:185). 

In the coastal region of Eritrea and in Dji- 
bouti, fishermen and seafarers in general are 
in regular contact with Yemen, the Tihama 
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region, Aden, and the Hogariya region, as well 
as with some Hadramawt dialects on the coast 
of the Indian Ocean. The Arabic lingua franca 
in Eritrea is also dependent on the dialect 
learned and used during the independence war 
(1961-1991), on the front or in the refugee 
camps, or in exile in a neighboring or more 
distant Arabic-speaking country. Overall, the 
Arabic lingua franca strikes one as a speech 
form in constant change. Nevertheless, it has 
its own characteristic features, which identify 
it as originating in this region of the Horn of 
Africa. 
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Hypercorrection 


Hypercorrection (also called overcorrectness) is 
one kind of ‘linguistic correction’, best termed 
‘pseudocorrection’ (Blau 1970). Pseudocorrec- 
tions result from speakers’ and writers’ desire 
to speak and to write a more prestigious variety 
and to avoid stigmatized forms. For example, 
in England, tension between social dialects 
has persistently caused speakers and writers to 
employ various hypercorrections. One impor- 
tant determinant of social status has been the 
pronunciation of the glottal fricative [h] rather 
than its omission. A phrase such as [amend- 
hegz] ‘am and heggs’, therefore, is a hypercor- 
rection because the speaker wants to use the 
prestigious glottal fricative [h] but fails to use 
it in the appropriate place. Another example, 
from the dialect of children in Reading, Eng- 
land (Cheshire 1984:551-552), appears where 
the marked verbal -s suffix form is generalized 
for all forms, thus, the dialect calls for I knows, 
he knows, and they knows. In this example of 
hypercorrection, the children aspired to use the 
prestigious form of the verbal -s suffix in all 
forms. However, with growing criticism of this 
phenomenon by their educators, the children 
omitted the verbal -s suffix from all forms, as 
it was widely criticized; their efforts resulted in 
another form of hypercorrection, as they began 
to omit it even when it was actually needed in 
the standard variety, resulting, for example, in 
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it taste all rich and creamy, this time in writing. 
In other dialects, what is in Reading, England, a 
hypercorrection is simply a dialectal feature, as 
in he go in deep African American Vernacular 
English. Another example comes from written 
British Black English (Fasold 1996:280), where 
the plural marking -s is not present in the dia- 
lect. Thus, golds results, not from a desire to 
use the dialectal zero plural suffix, but rather 
to employ the prestigious plural marking -s in 
all positions, even when it is unnecessary in the 
standard variety as well. 

The phenomenon of hypercorrection is not 
at all unusual in most languages. Hypercorrec- 
tion is especially important in Arabic because 
of its continuuglossic situation (Hary 2003), 
and because the phenomenon is a mechanism 
for change in all languages (Labov 1972:178- 
180). 

Whenever a variety of a language with social, 
religious, economic, or other prestige comes 
into contact with a variety without such pres- 
tige, speakers and writers of the latter will, at 
times, try to use forms of the former even if the 
forms are unnecessary in that linguistic envi- 
ronment. They will change or ‘correct’ forms 
of the prestigeless variety and utilize the forms 
of the language with the prestige. However, 
sometimes these speakers do not have sufficient 
knowledge of the prestigious variety. Thus, 
they change or ‘correct’ forms that do not 
need to be changed even according to the pres- 
tigious variety, and may arrive at forms that 
are ‘too corrected’ (hence, hypercorrections) or 
‘halfway corrected’ (or ‘not corrected enough’; 
hence, hypocorrections). Furthermore, speakers 
and writers may sometimes mix forms. Such 
pseudocorrections stem from the desire of the 
speakers to ‘decorate’ themselves with forms of 
the prestigious variety and to avoid the domi- 
nant usage of the prestigeless variety, often out 
of over-self-denial, in order to gain prestige in 
their speech or writings. At times, such cor- 
rections can become standardized in the pres- 
tigeless variety, thus contributing to language 
change (see below the example of lam followed 
by the perfect and the example of hamza). 

Arabic serves as a perfect example of frequent 
pseudocorrections because historically Classical 
Arabic has enjoyed tremendous prestige com- 
pared to colloquial Arabic. For example, the 
pronunciation of the uvular stop [q] in Classi- 
cal Arabic becomes a glottal stop [?] in many 
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urban Arabic dialects. Therefore, one can hear 
the pronunciation of a woman’s name [?umm 
fu?a:d] ‘mother of heart’ in a hypercorrected 
form as [?umm fuqard] ‘mother of bereavement’ 
(Garbell, as quoted in Kutcher 1959:23, n. 4). 
The speakers may have heard the word [fu?a:d] 
‘heart’ but assumed that every glottal stop [?] 
in the dialects stems from a literary uvular stop 
[q], thus replacing the glottal stop [?] with [q], 
where it is not needed even by the literary vari- 
ety, which, in effect, changes the name and its 
meaning in an awkward way. Because of the 
desire of the speakers to ‘decorate’ themselves 
with the prestigious literary pronunciation of 
[q] and to avoid using the glottal stop, they 
created the form [fuqard] ‘bereavement’. This 
phenomenon of hypercorrection can be also 
analyzed in terms of markedness. The glot- 
tal stop [?] is the unmarked equivalent of the 
marked uvular stop [q]. Thus, speakers in a 
language contact situation involving issues of 
prestige try to avoid the unmarked forms and 
use the marked ones. 

Prestige plays a key role in terms of back- 
ground analysis of the creation of pseudocor- 
rections; in addition, the issue of ‘authenticity’ 
must be taken into account. In other words, if 
speakers want to sound authentic in a language 
or a dialect that may be foreign to them, they 
might create a pseudocorrection. The follow- 
ing example from South African English illus- 
trates this point. A visitor from Johannesburg 
regarded American English as a more presti- 
gious variety and wanted to sound authentic 
and fluent in it. In his dialect, the word guess 
for think, as in the sentence I guess he’s com- 
ing tomorrow, does not exist. Thus, instead of 
saying, I don’t think he’s coming tomorrow, he 
substituted guess for think, only because think 
is dominant in his dialect and he knew that in 
American English one may use guess. However, 
he used guess in the wrong environment (guess 
for think cannot be used in a negative sentence 
in American English) and came up with a pseu- 
docorrected form: I don’t guess he’s coming 
tomorrow. This process may be best termed 
as hyperadaptation. In Arabic, we see hyper- 
adaptations and authenticity in pseudocorrec- 
tions in the contact between dialects. Baghdadi 
Christians and Jews use in their dialect the 
velar fricative [y] to replace Classical Arabic 
/r/, Baghdadi Muslims, on the other hand, use 
/g/ and /t/ in accordance with Classical Arabic. 
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When Baghdadi Christians and Jews wish to 
avoid their characteristic marked feature [y] 
and sound more ‘authentic’ in the Muslim vari- 
ety, they replace it with the unmarked /r/, even 
when it is not needed by the dominant Muslim 
dialect and Classical Arabic. Since many of 
these speakers are ‘literate’, these examples are 
quite rare: Christians use [qaJutra] ‘spoon’ for 
Muslim [qaJurya] (Blanc 1964a:21), and Jews 
use in their literary idiom [lajarsal] ‘that he may 
wash’ (Blanc 1964b:21, n. 8). In fact, the verb 
gasal is perfectly accurate even in Muslim Bagh- 
dadi dialect (as is the case in Classical Arabic). 
Because it had the marked feature [y], though, 
it was replaced by the unmarked /r/, even when 
it was not needed. This case of hyperadapta- 
tion can also be called ‘false regression’ (Blau 
1970:16) or ‘false restitution’ (1970:109). 

The above example, typical of hyperadap- 
tation, is triggered not just by prestige but 
also by the motivation for authenticity. In 
other words, both prestige and authenticity 
are important factors in the creation of pseudo- 
corrections. 

Hypercorrections are only one kind of pseu- 
docorrection made by speakers. Other kinds 
are hyperadaptations, hypocorrections and 
mixed forms. While it is possible and important 
to distinguish between hyper- and hypocor- 
rections (Blau 1981:27-34; Hary 1992:62-69, 
313-314) and between hypercorrection and 
hyperadaptation, it is often difficult to identify 
mixed forms or simple mistakes. Differentiating 
several kinds of pseudocorrections is valuable 
since it aids in examining the different elements 
exhibited by the various kinds. The following 
paragraphs exhibit examples for the various 
pseudocorrected forms, accompanied by an 
analysis of the difference between hyper- and 
hypocorrections. 

Hypercorrection examples (1) and (2) come 
from a 16th-century Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic 
text (published in Hary 1992:144-203): 


(1) wa-talab minhum mablag miya wa-xamsiun 
-alf Sarift dahab ‘and he asked from them 
the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand 
coins’ (Hary 1992:313). The form wa- 
xamsun is a hypercorrection: in the writer’s 
Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic dialect, as in most 
Arabic dialects, speakers use the sound 
plural form -im for all occurrences, but here 
the writer uses -ain, knowing that Classical 
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Arabic has the latter form, considered by 
him to be more prestigious. However, he 
fails to use the form -#m in the correct 
syntactic environment, as even in Classical 
Arabic the form -im would be employed in 
this example because of the oblique case. 
In terms of markedness, the oblique form 
-in is used everywhere in his dialect, so 
the author chooses the marked form -an 
but uses it in the inappropriate syntactic 
environment. 

nahbwa ‘an itna ‘asar rajul ‘about twelve 
thousand men’ (Hary 1992:313). The 
numeral itnd ‘aSar ‘twelve’, which is the 
Classical Arabic nominative form, is a 
hypercorrection. The author, wanting to 
use the prestigious marked Classical Arabic 
form, not current in the colloquial, fails to 
use it in the correct syntactic environment. 
In this case the unmarked colloquial form 
itnay ‘aSar would be appropriate here even 
in Classical Arabic because it follows the 
preposition ‘an ‘about’. 


Example (3) presents a special kind of hypercor- 
rection, ‘false regression’ or ‘false restitution’: 


(3) 


Tunisian Judaeo-Arabic frequently exhibits 
the omission of the glottal fricative [h]. Yet, 
in their writings, Tunisian Jews often rein- 
stitute the glottal fricative, even when not 
needed, so we find [nhate] for ‘fire’ where 
[nate], which is found in both Tunisian 
Judaeo-Arabic and Classical Arabic, would 
have been perfectly appropriate (Cohen 
1964:17.4). Out of over-self-denial and in 
their desire to sound more classical, Tuni- 
sian writers embellish their writings when 
not needed. 


Another kind of hypercorrectionis ‘hyperforeign’ 
(Blau 1970:17, 104-105), as in example (4): 


(4) 


Speakers of Colloquial Arabic may hyper- 
foreign words borrowed into their dialect 
from foreign languages when their knowl- 
edge of the foreign language is insufficient 
and when they desire to embellish their 
speech with foreign elements, considered 
prestigious by them. Thus, in Baghdad and 
Damascus one may hear [pas] for English 
bus. As a rule, in Arabic dialects the bila- 
bial stop [p] occurs in the dialect only when 
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there is a direct borrowing from a foreign 
language. In the example of [pas], speakers 
hyperforeign, as they mistakenly think that 
the [b] in bus comes from the bilabial stop 
[p] and was assimilated into the Arabic 
phonemic inventory (/p/ > /b/). 


Examples (5) and (6) are hypocorrections: 


(5) 


In a Christian Arabic text, we find ‘ida 
ilaybi r-rasul taniya ‘the messenger was 
sent to him again’ (ms. British Museum Or. 
5008, 7b, 9, quoted in Blau 1966:153). In 
Christian Arabic the verb ‘ada means ‘he 
returned [trans.]’, as it is common to use 
Form I for Form IV (cf. bdd ‘he destroyed’ 
for *abad). The writer evidently wants to 
use an internal passive form, unusual in 
his dialect. However, instead of using the 
internal passive of Form IV, as required 
by Classical Arabic, he goes only halfway 
and uses the internal passive of Form I. 
Consequently, the form “da is not regular 
in Christian Arabic (as the internal passive 
is scarcely used), or in Classical Arabic 
(where Form IV would have been used). 
Because the correction is made only half- 
way, it is a hypocorrection. 

In a Judaeo-Arabic text, the phrase hum 
bagiytin ‘they remain’ appears (Blau 
1981:29). In the dialects, the sound plural 
suffix -in supersedes the Classical Arabic 
sound plural suffix -n in all occurrences. 
Therefore, the author does not want to use 
the form bagiyin with the prevalent suffix 
-in of his dialect, because he knows of the 
Classical Arabic suffix -am, not employed 
in his dialect. Therefore, he substitutes -an 
for his commonly used suffix -im. However, 
this is only a ‘half correction’, since in 
Classical Arabic the form is baqzn (the ya’ 
is elided). Consequently, the form baqiyun 
appears neither in a Judaeo-Arabic dialect 
nor in Classical Arabic. Because it is cor- 
rected only halfway, it is a hypocorrection. 


Both hyper- and hypocorrections stem from 
the speakers’ desire to use a linguistic form of 
a prestigious variety. However, there are some 
fundamental differences: 


i. The underlying form (to be changed in order 
to assimilate it to a more prestigious form) 
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lil. 
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in the hypercorrected case does not differ 
from the prestigious form, i.e., it is perfectly 
standard usage and should not have been 
‘corrected’ at all, whereas the underlying 
form in the hypocorrected case differs from 
the prestigious form. Thus, in example (1) 
above, the word wa-xamsin ‘and fifty’ is the 
underlying form to be changed and is not dif- 
ferent from the use in the prestigious variety, 
since even in the prestigious variety it is used 
in this syntactic environment. Similarly, in 
example (2), the underlying form itnay ‘asar 
‘twelve’ is not different from the Classical 
Arabic form. The same is true for the other 
hypercorrection examples. In the hypocor- 
rection example (5), though, the underly- 
ing reflexive verbal form differs from the 
internal passive form used in the prestigious 
variety. Similarly, the underlying form in 
example (6) bagiyin is different from the 
prestigious word baqin. 

The resulting (i.e. surface) form in the hyper- 
corrected case does not contain any dialectal 
element, whereas in the hypocorrected case, 
it contains at least one vernacular feature, 
since only one feature was changed, thus 
not changing the whole word enough to 
equal the prestigious form. Accordingly, in 
example (1) above, the resulting form wa- 
xamsun ‘and fifty’ does not contain any dia- 
lectal feature; the same is true for itnd ‘aSar 
‘twelve’, in example (2), whereas in example 
(5), the resulting form contains a vernacular 
feature, the use of Form I rather than Form 
IV, which is typical of Arabic dialects in gen- 
eral. Similarly, in example (6) the resulting 
form bdqiyun contains a dialectal element 
(the preservation of the ya’). 

The resulting form in the hypercorrected 
case goes too far, whereas the resulting 
form in the hypocorrected case does not go 
far enough. Thus, in example (1), the result- 
ing form wa-xamsin ‘and fifty’ goes too far, 
since the underlying word wa-xamsin is suf- 
ficient, even by the grammatical rules of the 
prestigious variety. Likewise, in example (2) 
the resulting form itnd ‘aSar ‘twelve’ goes 
too far, as the colloquial form itnay ‘asar 
should not have been corrected in this envi- 
ronment. However, in the hypocorrected 
examples, the resulting forms do not go far 
enough: in example (5) ‘ida ‘was sent’ does 
not go far enough in the direction of Form 


IV, and in example (6) bagiyun does not go 
far enough because of the preservation of 
the y@ rather than its deletion. 

The surface form in hypercorrected cases 
may exist in the prestigious variety in 
another environment or it may not exist at 
all in the prestigious variety, whereas the 
resulting form in hypocorrected cases does 
not exist in what the speakers consider the 
prestigious variety, nor does it exist in the 
colloquial. Consequently, in example (r) 
the resulting form wa-xamsun ‘and fifty’ 
exists in the prestigious variety but in a dif- 
ferent syntactic environment, and the same 
is true for itna ‘aSar ‘twelve’ in example (2), 
whereas the resulting forms in example (5), 
‘ida ‘was sent’, and in example (6), bagiyun 
‘they remain’, do not exist in Classical Ara- 
bic (the prestigious variety), nor do they 
exist in the Judaeo-Arabic dialect. 


lv. 


Sometimes, however, it is not so easy to dis- 
tinguish between the various kinds of pseudo- 
corrections, e.g. example (7), [tariz?] ‘way’, in 
Damascene Arabic. Is it a hypocorrection, as 
it has both a vernacular feature (/q/ > //) and 
a Classical Arabic feature (the preservation of 
/al, as we would have expected [eri:?] in the 
dialect)? Or is the word simply a mixed form 
(Blau 1970:107)? The same question holds true 
for example (8), fagat bi-l-luga al-‘ammiyya ‘in 
the colloquial only’ (Blau 1970:107), where the 
Classical Arabic word fagat ‘only’ is used with 
colloquial word order. Similarly, example (9), 
the number [@alati:n] talatin ‘thirty’, used in 
Egyptian radio Arabic, may be interpreted as a 
hypocorrection where the speaker does not go 
far enough, or as a mixed form of a literary ele- 
ment (the use of the interdental fricative /t/) and 
a colloquial element (the alveolar stop /t/). 

Example (10) from Lebanon [Salakallen] ‘at 
any rate’ (Bloch and Grotzfeld 1964:66, n. 5, 
quoted in Blau 1970:105) is more clearly a 
mixed form. It contains a colloquial element, 
the dialect [3] corresponding to Standard /u/, 
and a literary element, the > tanwin, although 
there are many dialects where /kull/ occurs with 
frozen tanwin. 

When a pseudocorrection becomes preva- 
lent in the variety, at one point it ceases to be 
a pseudocorrection and becomes an accepted 
form of the variety. In Later Egyptian Judaeo- 
Arabic there are countless examples where the 
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negative particle Jam is followed by the per- 
fect: lam ‘arafuk ‘they did not know you’, 
lam nadahu ‘they did not call’, lam ‘atani ‘he 
did not give me’ (examples taken from ms. 3, 
Cairo Collection, Hary 1995:84, n. 18; see also 
Hary 1992:294-295, 314; Blau 1981:223). The 
examples are hypocorrected forms that have 
probably been later standardized in the variety. 
In the dialect, the regular particle to negate 
the past is md. The writer does not choose it 
because it is the unmarked form, dominant in 
his dialect, and thus not prestigious. He chooses 
instead the prestigious marked Classical Arabic 
negation particle lam. However, he ‘corrects’ 
only halfway: he only changes md to lam, but 
does not replace the perfect form that follows 
it with a jussive, as required by standard Clas- 
sical Arabic. This example follows the criteria 
for hypocorrections: the underlying form mda 
differs from the form in the prestigious variety 
lam; the resulting form contains a vernacular 
feature (the use of the perfect form, not the 
jussive), it does not go far enough (to change to 
the jussive), and the form lam followed by the 
perfect does not exist in the prestigious variety 
nor in the dialect. However, since these forms 
were regularly used in Later Egyptian Judaeo- 
Arabic, they were standardized at one point 
in writing (as is evident in many manuscripts 
from that period), and probably reflected also 
a living usage of lam followed by the perfect in 
this Judaeo-Arabic dialect. This is a case where 
a pseudocorrection is created, used quite fre- 
quently, and then becomes standardized to be 
part of the dialect. 

Another example comes from orthographical 
evidence. In the old Arabic dialect of the Hijaz, 
the glottal stop was reduced and deleted, thus 
ra’s ‘head’ became rds. Official Quranic read- 
ing, though, as a hypercorrection restored the 
glottal stop and added the orthographic symbol 
of the hamza, probably under the influence of 
Eastern dialects, where the glottal stop was 
still retained. Consequently, the hamza with its 
glottal stop pronunciation was added to words 
even when not needed by the dialect, and since 
this was prevalent, it became standardized in 
Arabic. Thus, kds ‘cup’, radiy ‘bad’, and tawrix 
‘history, date’, which were standard in pre- 
Hijazi dialect, became ka’s, rad? and ta’rix, 
respectively, as this hypercorrection standard- 
ized in the language (Blau 1970:16-17, 56). 
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Pseudocorrections are crucial to the study 
of Arabic. For example, there are many texts 
of literary written Middle Arabic exhibiting 
a mixture of Classical Arabic elements, ver- 
nacular features, pseudocorrected forms, and 
standardization of such forms. We can extract 
the characteristics of the Middle Arabic dialects 
only by isolating the Classical Arabic elements, 
on the one hand, and the pseudocorrected 
forms, on the other hand, leaving us with the 
dialectal features of the text. Only a careful 
examination of Middle Arabic texts can reveal 
dialectal or pseudocorrected features and dis- 
tinguish between them. 
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Tbdal 


*Ibdal or badal ‘permutation’ is a term used 
for two distinct phenomena in Arabic linguis- 
tics. Ibdal nabwi ‘grammatical ’ibdal’ refers to 
certain, mainly morphophonological, changes 
in verbs, nouns, and particles, whereas ibdal 
lugawi ‘lexical ’ibdal’ refers to phonologically 
and semantically related doublets, triplets, or 
longer series in the lexicon. In both cases, only 
consonants (as defined by Arab grammarians, 
i.e. including the ‘weak consonants’ w, y, 7alif) 
are concerned; variation of short vowels is not 
called ’ibdal, the starting point for the medieval 
authors being the codified written language 
rather than the spoken vernacular language. 
(For a survey of changes affecting individual 
consonants, see Cantineau 1960:17-88.) 
I. GRAMMATICAL ?IBDAL 
Various lists are given of consonants subject to 
grammatical *ibdal. Sibawayhi (Kitab Il, 313- 
315) lists ’, alif, b, y, t, m, j, n, 1, w, and Ibn 
Manziar (Lisdn, root b-d-l) lists ’, alif, y, w, m, n, 
t, h, t, d, j, remarking that if one adds to these s 
and / while removing ¢, d, and /, the list is identi- 
cal with the buruf az-ziydda. Al-Qali ?Amaili Il, 
186) gives the mnemonic phrase tala yawmun 
-anjadtubui (t, alif, |, y, w, m, °, n, j, d, t, b). 
The cases of ’ibdal listed by Stbawayhi include 
both standard morphophonological forms (? < 
y, as in gada@ < *qaddy) and rare variants 
caused by partial assimilation (fuzdu < fuztu, 
Ist pers. sg. perf. fw-z). Dunaynir is taken as 
an *ibdal because the diminutive would imply 
*dinnar instead of dindr; ma’ is an example of 


> < bh, on the basis of the plural miyah, implying 
a root m-w-h; and fam is an ?ibdal m < w (fu-). 

Even partial assimilation not visible in the 
script (as in [‘ambar] for [‘anbar], or [azdaq] 
for PaSdaq]; Kitab Il, 427) is taken by Siba- 
wayhi as an *ibdal, but total assimilation is 
discussed under another term, > ?idgam. In a 
few cases, such as “alijj- for ‘ali(y), Stbawayhi 
accepts as *ibdals cases that come closer to lexi- 
cal ’ibdal. In cases like duriba-daraba, modern 
terminology would speak of a vocalic change 
(4-4), but for Sibawayhi, this is a consonantal 
ibdal (w <alif). 
2. LEXICAL ?IBDAL 
*Ibdal lugawi received less attention in native 
theory, but this lack of attention was com- 
pensated for by monographs listing hundreds 
of cases. Ibn as-Sikkit’s (d. 857) soundly criti- 
cal Kitab al-qalb wa-l-ibdal influenced all 
later studies, but the largest, though com- 
pletely uncritical, collection was ’Abu t-Tayyib 
al-Lugawi’s (d. 962) Kitab al~ibdal (see El 
Berkawy 1981). The mutual relations of these 
and other %ibdal works, or chapters in other 
works, and their later influence have been stud- 
ied in Hameen-Anttila (1993). 

The terminology of the lexicographers fluc- 
tuated, and one finds as synonyms for ’ibdal 
also qalb (used by both Sibawayhi and Ibn as- 
Sikkit; later usually in the sense of ‘metathesis’), 
muaqaba, and sometimes nadd@ir (az-Zajjajt, 
>Ibdal 1). 

Ibn as-Sikkit lists pairs that, if taken as exam- 
ples of phonological changes, often match mod- 
ern linguistic criteria. Thus, a case typical of Ibn 
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as-Sikkit is ba‘tara ~ babtara (Qalb 86), where 
babtara is quite obviously a variant caused by 
the following voiceless consonant. This exam- 
ple contains a salutary caveat, though: the pair 
clearly derives from the Qur'an, where the rather 
rare bu'tira(t) occurs twice (Q. 82/4, 100/9). The 
pair of Ibn as-Sikkit does not stem from spoken 
language but from the recitation of the Ouran 
— the relevant article b--t-r in Ibn Manzir’s Lisan 
begins symptomatically by mentioning this girda. 
Whether the variant babtara really existed — it 
may well have — in other varieties of Arabic can- 
not be proven on the basis of Ibn as-Sikkit. Many 
examples have their origin in texts, whether 
Quranic or poetic (e.g. > rajaz, notorious for its 
extravagances). Thus, even Ibn as-Sikkit’s exam- 
ples have to be used with caution. 

Abu t-Tayyib, on the other hand, gives most 
improbable pairs, aiming at systematically list- 
ing every theoretically possible pair and finding 
examples for it. Thus, we find in his book seven 
cases of *ibdal between g and m (?Ibdal Il, 365- 
368), which he gets through devices such as 
interpreting ’itbd‘ as *ibdal (as in ’innahd tamisu 
maysan wa-taqgisu qaysan; Ibdal Il, 367, taken 
from a hadit) or searching for various meanings 
for words until he finds one common to two 
etymologically unrelated, though phonetically 
similar, words. "Abu t-Tayyib (as quoted in as- 
Suyuti, Muzhir 1, 460, from the initial lacuna of 
Kitab al-ibdal), though, does not claim that the 
members of the pairs would be etymologically 
or historically related. In his opinion, ’ibdal is 
an accidental phenomenon, caused by the fact 
that various tribes used similar words to denote 
one thing. The same idea is seen in al-Muxassas 
(XIII, 274), where Ibn Sida introduces his chap- 
ter on lexical *ibdal as Bab ma yajr'u maqulan 
bi-harfayn wa-laysa badalan ‘Chapter of what 
is said in two different ways but is not [gram- 
matical] badal’. 

Variation introduced after the beginning of 
the Islamic period is not called ’ibdal, but > 
labn. Thus, 7ibdal words are correct Arabic, 
and labn words are mispronunciations and fall 
outside correct language. From a modern point 
of view, ’ibdal and labn (as far as the latter 
concerns phonological matters) differ from each 
other only in chronology: pre-Islamic phonetical 
variation is called 7ibdal, Islamic variation lahn. 

A special case are the orthographic ’ibdals, 
i.e. pairs that are due to misspellings of rare 
words, one of the pair being a ghost word. Still, 
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*ibdal monographs contain much material valu- 
able for the study of early dialectal variation 
and historical linguistics, but they must be used 
with circumspection. 
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Jaakko HAMEEN-ANTTILA 
(University of Helsinki) 


Ibero-Romance 
t. INTRODUCTION 


The multifarious contacts between Arabic and 
Ibero-Romance have led to prolific cultural 
exchange. The linguistic aspect of this exchange 
materializes as mutual influence between differ- 
ent varieties of Arabic and the Ibero-Romance 
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languages and dialects. Arabic loanwords are 
defined as ‘words introduced directly from Ara- 
bic into another language’. The superordinate 
term is Arabism, “an Arabic word or meaning 
introduced into another language, or a typical 
Arabic syntagm imitated in another language” 
(Kiesler 1994:44), e.g. Spanish azdicar < as-suik- 
kar, llenar el ojo ‘to delight’ < mala’a I-‘ayna. 
Arabisms extend semantically from limdén 
‘lemon’ to alboroto ‘uproar’ and Andalusian 
califa ‘rascal’. Formally, most of them are 
substantives, although there are adjectives like 
alazdn ‘chestnut’, verbs like halagar ‘to flatter’, 
adverbs like de marras ‘long ago’, the preposi- 
tion hasta ‘up to’, the demonstrative particle 
he (aqui) ‘(here) is’, and interjections like ojala 
‘T hope so!’. Chronologically, they reach from 
barrio ‘district’ (roth century) and aduana ‘cus- 
toms’ (13th century) to contemporary jalifa 
‘Moroccan caliph [in the former Spanish pro- 
tectorate]’ (zoth century?). Geographically, 
they remain restricted to local or regional diffu- 
sion (Andalusian aljofifa ‘floorcloth’), or have 
spread nationally (aduana) or internationally 
(taza ‘cup’); many internationalisms, e.g. alco- 
hol and algebra, have been diffused via Middle 
Latin. As for stylistic levels, we find learned 
words like almagesto ‘almagest’, technical 
terms like alfiz ‘square [of an arch]’, everyday 
words like aceite ‘oil’ and aldea ‘village’, collo- 
quialisms like jamar ‘to chew’, and vulgarisms 
like cipote ‘tool’. There are even loanwords in 
the terminology of children’s games, e.g. alelevi 
‘hide-and-seek’ (Corriente 1999:65, emphasiz- 
ing the role of Moorish nursemaids). 

The following types of Arabisms can be dis- 
tinguished (cf. Kiesler 1994:3 5-57). First, there 
are direct (alfombra ‘carpet’ < al-xtimra) and 
indirect Arabisms, Indirect Arabisms have either 
been introduced via third languages (e.g. Span- 
ish tarifa ‘tarifP < Catalan tarifa < tavifa; many 
words passed through Middle Latin), or they 
are intralinguistic formations (alquilar ‘to rent’ 
< alquilé [< al-kird ‘rent’] + -ar). In what fol- 
lows, only direct Arabisms will be considered. 
Second, there are loanwords and loan names: 
different sorts of toponyms (Alhambra, Alcala, 
Almeria, Guadalquivir, [Plaza de] Bibarrambla 
in Granada; and names of more than 170 cities 
founded by the Arabs in the Iberian Peninsula) 
and learned astronyms (Aldebardan, Algol, Altair, 
Rigel). Third, we must distinguish between loan- 
words and calques (see below, Sec. 5). Finally, 
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Arabisms can be fully integrated, e.g. arroz ‘rice’ 
< ar-ruzz, or be ‘foreign words’, e.g. Islam < 
islam (where m = [n]). 


2. ARABISMS IN PORTUGUESE, 
SPANISH, AND CATALAN 


Arabic influence in the Iberian Peninsula has 
differed in intensity according to place and time. 
It was very important in the Middle Ages, with 
a majority of first documentations occurring in 
the 13th century, although special studies are 
lacking (Kiesler 1994:78-80). Geographically, 
this influence is stronger in the south than in the 
north, which can easily be illustrated by top- 
onyms, e.g. by the names of the five big rivers 
in the peninsula (Guadalquivir is entirely Ara- 
bic, Guadiana is only half Arabic, and Tajo is 
phonetically influenced, while Duero and Ebro 
are wholly Romance), and, naturally, by the 
Arabic loanwords in the southern dialects; they 
very probably are stronger in the western than 
in the eastern part of the peninsula. There is 
some evidence of a deeper level of Arabization 
in the west (Kiesler 2003): the higher number 
of loanwords existing only in Portuguese (22 
vs. only 17 in Spanish, and only 13 in Catalan); 
the number of Arabisms in the basic vocabulary 
(1.13% in Portuguese vs. 0.92% in Spanish 
and 0.75% in Catalan; Kiesler 1994:70); the 
high number of loanwords preserved in Portu- 
guese with corresponding forms abandoned in 
Spanish; a possibly higher ratio of toponyms 
of Arabic origin in Portugal than in Spain; and 
a probably higher number of calques in Portu- 
guese. Finally, the linguistic contacts between 
Arabic and Portuguese continued for a long 
time even after the Reconquista, in Africa and 
in the Orient, while those between Arabic and 
Spanish were much less intensive after 1492. 
Among 300 direct Arabisms - too in each 
language — there are 248 that appear in two or 
three of the main Ibero-Romance languages, 
while 52 exist in only one of these languages. 
Among these 248 Arabisms, 166 have similar 
forms and meanings, while the remaining 82 
show semantic, formal, diachronic, or diatopic 
differences or differences in use. Portuguese 
taca, for instance, means ‘glass’, while Span- 
ish taza and Catalan tassa have the meaning 
‘cup’. Sometimes there are different Arabisms 
for the same concept, as in Portuguese alfan- 
dega ‘customs’ (according to Corriente 1999, 
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s.v. < “al + badd + -1Qa) and Spanish aduana, 
Catalan duana < (ad-) diwdan. Diachronic dif- 
ferences appear when one language substitutes 
a new word for an Arabic loanword, the most 
frequent cases seeming to be those where Por- 
tuguese conserves Arabisms and Spanish gives 
up corresponding forms, as occurred with the 
words for ‘flock’, ‘lettuce’, and ‘secondhand 
dealer’, where Portuguese retains alcateia < 
al-gati‘a, alface < al-xass, algibebe < al-jab- 
bab, whereas Spanish has substituted manada, 
lechuga, ropavejero for Old Spanish alcatea, 
alfaca, aljabibe. Diatopic differences can be 
seen where an Arabism exists only in certain 
dialects of one language, as in aletria ‘noodle’ 
in the Spanish of Murcia and in Portuguese 
aletria < al-itriya, but Spanish fideo(s) (for 
which see Corriente 1999, s.v. fideu). Differ- 
ences in use concern those cases where an Ara- 
bism exists in one language only as an unusual 
variant, e.g. Portuguese xairel ‘caparison’ and 
Spanish jirel < jilal, but the usual word in 
Spanish is gualdrapa, probably of Latin origin, 


2.83 


or, vice versa, Spanish alquiler ‘rent(ing)’ and 
Portuguese alquilé(r) besides usual Portuguese 
aluguer < Latin LOCARIUM. 

Interestingly, the number of Arabisms shared 
by Portuguese and Spanish (83) is much higher 
than the number of Arabisms shared by Spanish 
and Catalan (27; Kiesler 1996:478). The typical 
cases may be illustrated by Tables 1 and 2. 


3. SEMANTIC FIELDS OF 
IBERO-ROMANCE ARABISMS 


Like other loanwords, Ibero-Romance Ara- 
bisms are usually classified according to seman- 
tic fields. The most important of these fields are 
the following (Kiesler 1994:80-82, 115-135): 


i. Names of plants: Portuguese alcacuz ‘lico- 
rice’ < ‘irq as-stis, alecrim ‘rosemary’ < 
al~iklil, alface ‘lettuce’, cenoura ‘carrot’ < 
safundriya, tremoco ‘lupin’ < turmis; Span- 
ish acelga ‘beet’ < as-silqa, adelfa ‘rose- 
bay’ < ad-difla, alubia ‘bean’ < al-libiya, 


Table 1. Arabisms shared by the three Ibero-Romance languages (Kiesler 1996:473) 








Arabic Portuguese Spanish Catalan meaning 
(as-)sukkar acucar azucar sucre ‘sugar’ 
(al-)qutin algodao algod6n cot ‘cotton’ 
(al-)maxzan armazém almacén magatzem ‘warehouse’ 
al-fanid alfenim alfenique alfenic ‘almond paste’ 
al-qawwad alcaiote alcabuete alcavot ‘procurer’ 
ar-ruzz arroz arroz arros ‘rice’ 

barri bairro barrio barri ‘district’ 
laymun/(a) limdo limon llimona ‘lemon’ 
makila maquia maquila maquila ‘multure’ 
Table 2. Arabisms shared by Portuguese and Spanish (Kiesler 1996:474) 

Arabic Portuguese Spanish Catalan meaning 
al-xuzama alfazema alhucema (espigol) ‘lavender’ 
al-muxddda almofada almohada (coixi) ‘pillow’ 
al-biindugqa alméndega albondiga (pilota) ‘meatball’ 
hatta até hasta (fins) ‘up to’ 
at-tun atum atun (tonyina) ‘tuna’ 
az-zayt azeite aceite (oli) ‘oil’ 

fulan fulano fulano (en tal) ‘so-and-so’ 
law a Ilah oxald ojala (tant de bo!) ‘I hope so!’ 
zarqa zarco zarco (blau clar) ‘light blue’ 
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berenjena ‘aubergine’ < bddinjan, retama 
‘broom’ < ratama; Catalan alfabrega ‘basil’ 
< al-habagqa, alfals ‘alfalfa’ < al-fasfas, atze- 
rola ‘haw’ < az-za‘ira, bacora ‘early fig’ < 
bakura, llessami ‘jasmine’ < al-ydsamin. 
Names of victuals, clothes, etc.: Portu- 
guese acepipe ‘tidbit? < az-zabib, aletria 
‘noodle’, alféloa ‘icing’ < al-balwa, fatia 
‘slice’ < fatila, moxama ‘salted tuna’ < 
musamma‘; Spanish albdéndiga ‘meatball’, 
alhaja ‘jewel’ < al-haja, alpargata ‘canvas 
shoe’ < Hispano-Arabic al-pargat, jofaina 
‘washbasin’ < jufayna, zaragiielles ‘wide- 
legged pants’ < sardwil; Catalan alamara 
‘braid’ < al-‘amdra, arracada ‘pendant ear- 
ring’ < garrat, arrop ‘boiled must’ < ar- 
rubb, barnus ‘bathrobe’ < barnis, escabetx 
‘marinade’ < sikbdj. 

Designations in the spheres of agriculture 
(where the terminology of irrigation is espe- 
cially important), handicrafts, trade, and 
household: Portuguese alfaiate ‘tailor’ < 
al-xayyat, almece ‘whey’ < al-mays, almo- 
faca ‘currycomb’ < al-mihassa, almofate 
‘awl’ < al-mixyat, ceifa ‘harvest’ < sayfa; 
Spanish acefia ‘water mill’ < as-sdniya, ace- 
quia ‘irrigation ditch’ < as-sdqiya, albanil 
‘bricklayer’ < al-banna@’, almoneda ‘auction’ 
< al-munada, noria ‘waterwheel’ < nara; 
Catalan almassera ‘oil mill’? < al-mi‘sara, 
almodi ‘corn exchange’ < al-mudi, assut 
‘dam’ < as-sudd, caduf ‘scoop’ < qddus, 
naquera ‘trough’ < naqir. 

Designations in the sphere of social orga- 
nization: Portuguese aldeia ‘village’ < 
ad-day‘a, alfandega ‘customs’, algoz 
‘executioner’ < al-guzz, bairro ‘district’, 
refém ‘hostage’ < rabn; Spanish aduana 
‘customs’, albacea ‘executor’ < al-wasiyya, 
alcalde ‘mayor’ < al-qadi, arrabal ‘suburb’ 
< ar-rabad, marchamo ‘seal’ < marsam; 
Catalan aljama ‘Arab quarter’ < al-jamd‘a, 
almogaver ‘raider’ < al-mugdadwir, atzucac 
‘blind alley’ < az-zuqaq, rambla ‘avenue’ < 
ramla, tavega ‘dungeon’ < tabaqa. 

Names of colors: Spanish alazdn ‘chestnut’ 
< al~az‘ar, azul ‘blue’ (according to Cor- 
riente 1999, s.v. atzur, < Middle Latin), 
carmesi ‘crimson’ < qgirmizi, escarlata ‘scar- 
let? < sigirlat, turqui ‘indigo’ < turki, zarco 
‘light blue’, and corresponding Portuguese 
alazao, azul, carmesim, —, turqui, zarco. 


vi. Names for measures and weights, often 
obsolete today, e.g. Spanish adarme ‘dram’ 
< ad-dirham, almud ‘almud’ < al-mudd, 
fanega ‘fanega’ < faniqa, quilate ‘carat’ 
< girat, quintal ‘quintal’ < qintdr, resma 
‘ream’ < rizgma, and corresponding Portu- 
guese and Catalan words. 

There are a few Arabisms for feelings, emo- 
tions, etc. (Kiesler 1994:82), e.g. alborozo 
Soy’ < al-buruz and zalema ‘cajolery’ < as- 
salam ‘alayk. 


Vil. 


4. LINGUISTIC ADAPTATION OF 
ARABIC LOANWORDS 


The adaptation of Arabic loanwords concerns 
the phonological, morphological, and_lexi- 
cal levels. The phonological adaptation is 
treated extensively in Corriente (1999:22-50; 
for Catalan cf. Kiesler 1995). The vocalism 
of Arabic loanwords “is not exactly predict- 
able from Arabic with unequivocal genera- 
tive rules” (Corriente 1999:25). Arabic /a/ is 
conserved (Hispano-Arabic matraqa > matraca 
‘rattle’), or rendered as /e/ or /i/ in palatalized 
contexts or through > ?imadla: (as-)sdqiya > 
acéquia, acequia, séquia; al-mihras > almofariz, 
almirez ‘mortar’. Similarly, Arabic /i/ > /i/ or 
/e/: (al-)qatifa > alcatifa, Catalan catifa ‘carpet’; 
al-misk > almiscar, almizcle, almesc ‘musk’; 
ta‘liqga > Old Portuguese, Spanish talega, Cata- 
lan taleca ‘bag’. And Arabic /u/ > /u/ or, fre- 
quently, /o/: (as-)stikkar > acucar, azticar, sucre 
besides Hispano-Arabic (al-)gutuin > algodao 
(with assimilation to -do), algod6n, cot6. Diph- 
thongs are frequently conserved in Portuguese 
(where ou > /o/) but monophthongized in Span- 
ish and Catalan: ad-ddy‘a > aldeia but Spanish 
and Old Catalan aldea, as-sdwt > acoute vs. 
azote, assot ‘whip’. 

As for consonants, the plosives /b, d, t, 
d, t, k, q/ are normally substituted with the 
corresponding Romance phonemes, while /’/ 
is not reflected in loanwords. Thus al-birquq 
> albricoque, albaricoque, albercoc ‘apricot’, 
(ad-)diwan > aduana, aduana, duana, turki 
> turqui, turqui, turqui, ad-day‘a, al-qadi 
(see above; sometimes /d/ > -Id-, see Corri- 
ente 1999:31; Kiesler 1994:161, 173), tdssa > 
taca ‘glass’, taza, tassa ‘cup’, kubaba > cubeba 
‘cubeb’, Hispano-Arabic *ispindx(a) > espin- 
afre, espinaca, espinac ‘spinach’. The affricate 
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/j/ regularly > (d)z (> Spanish /y/): jarra > jarra, 
jarra, gerra ‘jug’. Among the fricatives, /f, 8, g/ 
are normally rendered as /f, § (> Spanish /y/), g/, 
while /t, d, d/ are rare in etyma of Arabisms, and 
/‘/ and /h/ are generally not reflected (sometimes 
/h/ > /f/, as in Faro < Harun): al-fil ‘elephant; 
bishop [in chess]’ > alfil, alfil, alfil, in Romance 
only ‘bishop [in chess]’, sabbak > xaveco, 
jabeque, xabec ‘xebec’, gadadmasi > guadame- 
cil, guadameci, guadamassil ‘embossed leather’; 
Hispano-Arabic al-barda‘a > albarda ‘packsad- 
dle’, az-zahr > azar, azar, atzar ‘chance’. Arabic 
/s, s, z/ are frequently rendered as affricates in 
Old Portuguese (> /s/) and Old Spanish (> /0/), 
as /s/ in Catalan: (as-)sdniya > azenha, acena, 
sinia ‘watermill’, (as-)sibar > azebre, acibar, 
séver ‘aloe’, az-zahr (see above). For /x/ and /h/ 
there are different solutions, i.e. /f/, often /h/ in 
Spanish, more rarely /k/ (Corriente 1999:37- 
38): Hispano-Arabic xaldq > afagar, halagar 
(Old Spanish falagar), afalagar ‘to flatter’ (Cor- 
riente 1999, s.v. afagar), (al-)xarsufa > alcacho- 
fra, alcachofa, carxofa ‘artichoke’, al-babaqa > 
alfavaca, albahaca, alfabrega ‘basil’, Hispano- 
Arabic al-matrab > almadraque, Old Spanish 
almadraque, Old Catalan almatrac ‘mattress’. 
Nasals and liquids are normally conserved, see 
examples above. For prosodics and combina- 
tory phonetics, see Corriente (1999:39-50). 

Morphological adaptation: Spanish and Cata- 
lan — but not Portuguese — have borrowed the 
nisba-suffix -i, still productive today for the 
formation of Oriental(izing) gentilics like anda- 
lusi and bengali (Corriente 1999:5 1-52; Kiesler 
1994:42-43). Borrowed verbs, whose number is 
considerably higher than traditionally assumed 
(Corriente 1999:53), naturally take Romance 
endings, thus *en + bald + -ar > embelecar ‘to 
deceive’, *en + juf + -ar > enchufar ‘to connect’, 
halagar (see above). A much-discussed problem 
is the ‘agglutination’ of the Arabic article al- in 
many Spanish and Portuguese Arabisms, some- 
what less in Catalan, which distinguishes Ibero- 
Romance Arabisms from Italian ones, cf. a¢ucar, 
azucar vs. sucre, Italian zucchero; see the discus- 
sion in Noll (1996), Corriente (1999:57—63). The 
explanation — though some questions remain — is 
to be seen in the stable form of Hispano-Arabic 
al- (no elision), the special sociolinguistic situa- 
tion in al-Andalus, where the article was used 
as a prestige marker, and the role of the only 
superficially Arabicized Berbers, who frequently 
agglutinated al- in the Arabic they spoke. Some 
typical examples can be seen in Table r. 
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At the lexical level, we may distinguish 
contamination through mere analogy from 
remotivating folk etymology (cf. Corriente 
1999:19, n. 3). Examples of contamination are 
aljama ‘Arab quarter’ < al-jamda‘a ‘community’ 
x al-jami‘ ‘mosque’, algoritmo ‘algorithm’ < 
al-Xuwarizmi x Greek &p18ud6¢ ‘number’, gua- 
dameci < gadamasi x guad- as in Guadalquivir, 
etc. Folk etymology may be illustrated with 
caparrosa ‘vitriol’ < (zaj) qubrusi, mamarra- 
cho ‘ninny’ < momarracho (< Hispano-Arabic 
*mubarrdj + momo ‘gesture’) + mamar, mata- 
lahuva ‘anise’ < matahalia < Hispano-Arabic 
hbabbat haliwwa. The importation of Arabic 
loanwords has endowed the Ibero-Romance 
languages with new homonyms and synonyms. 
Curiously, there are a good many cases of hom- 
onymy where both words derive from Arabic, 
e.g. Portuguese albarddao ‘cheeky’ < al-bardan, 
albardao ‘packsaddle’ < albarda « al-barda‘a, 
Portuguese alifafe ‘bedspread’ <_ al-libdf, 
alifafe ‘windgall’ < an-nafaxa; Spanish limén 
‘lemon’ < laymun, limon ‘shaft? < al-‘amid. 
Synonyms are either both of Arabic origin or 
not. Thus Portuguese adelo ‘secondhand dealer’ 
< ad-dallal ~ algibebe ‘id.’ < al-jabbab; Spanish 
orozuz ‘licorice’ < ‘urtig sis ~ alcazuz ‘id.’ < 
“irg as-sus ~ rabazuz ‘id.’ < rubb as-sus besides 
regaliz ‘id.’ < Late Latin Liquiritia. For differ- 
ent types of semantic change, see Kiesler (1994, 
index). 


5. A TENTATIVE TYPOLOGY OF 
IBERO-ROMANCE ARABISMS 


Apart from loanwords, the loan affix -i, and 
loan names, there are other types of linguistic 
loans, which can preliminarily be classified in 
three groups. 

Loan blends are ‘partial translations’: ma 
zahdr > agua de azahar ‘orange-flower water’; 
*ma@ an-nafbh > Catalan aiguanaf ‘id.’. Arabic 
jild gadamasi > cuero guadameci, Arabic fi 
L-batil > en balde ‘in vain’ (Kiesler 1994:158); 
Hispano-Arabic wahida bi-wahida > gudjete 
por gudjete (Corriente 1999, s.v.) ‘one thing 
for another’; Arabic jawz as-Sarq > Catalan 
nou d’eixarc(h) (Corriente 1999, s.v. axarque) 
‘nutmeg’. 

Calques can be distinguished in two types. 
On the word level there are (a) loan trans- 
lations (‘literal translations’), e.g. Portuguese 
mae d’agua ‘fountain’ < ’umm al-ma’; (b) loan 
meanings (‘borrowed senses’), e.g. Navarrese 
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fila (de agua) ‘portion [of irrigation water]’ 
< xayt (Corriente 1999, s.v.) and Old Span- 
ish casa ‘house’ + ‘town’ dar; and (c) hardly 
explored loan creations (‘formally independent 
formations’), e.g. Old Spanish enderecamiento 
‘straightening’ <- enderecar, in imitation of 
Arabic taqwim < qawwama. On the level of 
syntagms there are influences in the realms 
of (a) phraseology, e.g. saiu ao pai, salid a su 
padre ‘he took after his father’ < Hispano- 
Arabic xaraj li-wildihi; also many formulas 
and proverbs (Kiesler 1994:46-47); (b) word 
formation, e.g. Old and Classical Spanish, fi 
de nemiga ‘enemy’, hijo del naipe ‘who always 
wins’, imitating Arabic ibn al-layl ‘thief, ibn 
as-sabil ‘wanderer’; (c) syntax, e.g. the Old 
Spanish type el caballo del rey y su espada ‘the 
king’s horse and sword’ < farasu I-maliki wa- 
sayfubu, and probably Portuguese falar em (um 
tema) ‘to talk about (a subject)’ < takallama fi; 
and (d) the use of the figura etymologica, e.g. 
in Llull (d. 1316). 

Finally, there are borrowings of literary themes 
and motifs, as Galmés de Fuentes (1999:186) 
has convincingly demonstrated, e.g. in Spanish 
mysticism and in Ramon Llull, where we find 
motifs like ‘the blind obedience to the beloved’, 
‘the joyful suffering’, or ‘the unrequited love’. 
These types of borrowings represent a challenge 
for contact linguistics insofar as their linguistic 
repercussions cannot be seized by current classi- 
fications of loans. It is true, for instance, that we 
can classify the designation amic ‘friend/lover’ in 
Llull <— mubibb as loan meaning or perhaps bet- 
ter as loan usage, but there is no such generally 
accepted linguistic category for the borrowing of 
a motif like ‘the blind obedience to the beloved’ 
(Kiesler 2002). 

Thus, the revision of the typology of loans 
is one of the tasks of future research. Another 
task is the description of the exact filiation of 
Arabic loanwords. Many of the Arabic words 
that have passed to the Ibero-Romance lan- 
guages are not autochthonous but are taken 
from other languages (cf. Corriente 1999:22), 
especially from Persian (taza < tdssa < Pehlevi 
tast), Sanskrit (azécar < as-sikkar < Pali 
sakkhara), and Greek (alhéndiga < Hispano- 
Arabic al-findag < Arabic funduq < Aramaean 
pendéqa < Greek novdoxeiov). On the other 
hand, Ibero-Romance languages have served as 
transmitters for Arabic loanwords introduced 
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into > English and other languages, even if > 
Italian seems to have played a more important 
role in this sense, e.g. English apricot < Spanish 
or Portuguese, aubergine < French < Catalan, 
spinach < French < Old Provengal < Catalan, 
typhoon < Portuguese. 

The study of Arabic influence on Ibero- 
Romance languages and literatures has made 
considerable progress in the last decades, 
thanks to scholars like Corriente and Galmés 
de Fuentes; still, much remains to be done. 
We know, for instance, rather little about “the 
marginal and final phenomena of the history 
of Romance Arabisms”, such as their introduc- 
tion into thieves’ slang and into the language of 
children’s games (Corriente 1999:65). Yet, it is 
clear that the linguistic and extralinguistic influ- 
ences — like influence on the origin of universi- 
ties — of Arabo-Islamic civilization on Medieval 
Europe, and especially on the Ibero-Romance 
languages, have been greater and more pro- 
found than generally thought. 
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IBERO-ROMANCE LOANWORDS 


Ibero-Romance Loanwords 


rt. LANGUAGE CONTACTS BETWEEN 
ARABIC AND ROMANCE 


At the beginning of the 8th century, armies 
of Muslim Arabs and somewhat Arabicized 
Berbers invaded the Iberian Peninsula. The lexi- 
cal interference of Ibero-Romance with Arabic 
was the unavoidable consequence of contacts 
between these armies, who imported Arabic 
dialects, and the local inhabitants, who spoke 
Proto-Romance dialects derived from Low 
Latin. The invaders succeeded in creating a new 
geopolitical entity, soon called — al-Andalus 
by its mixed population. The guest language 
obviously occupied a dominating position in 
the ensuing situation of bilingualism. In addi- 
tion to being the tongue of the ruling classes, 
administration, and religious services, Arabic 
was soon to become the main linguistic link 
with the rest of the Islamic world, with which 
trade and intercourse would be increasingly 
frequent, and even between the different ethnic 
groups of al-Andalus. 

However, as the newcomers had not brought 
along women, they took native women as 
wives, thus creating bilingual households. The 
local Hispanic population, which could not, 
would not, and did not forsake their ancestral 
tongue immediately, nevertheless soon had to 
communicate with the monolingual newcom- 
ers. The only possible outcome of this situation 
was that in a matter of a few years almost 
everybody became more or less bilingual. It 
took the guest language, Arabic, much longer 
to drive Romance out of fashion even in low 
registers, and four or five centuries finally to 
reign alone in the country. 

In the meantime, of course, there was inter- 
ference between the spoken dialects of Arabic 
and Romance, above all lexical borrowing in 
both directions, to the point that this borrowing 
became one of the most characteristic features 
of both > Andalusi Arabic and Andalusi or 
Southern Romance (formerly misnamed ‘Mozar- 
abic’). The earliest attempt at producing a survey 
of the matter was Simonet (1888), to which 
Corominas (1951) and Griffin (1961) added 
much-needed methodological approaches, while 
Corriente (1992:125-142) constitutes the latest 
account of this subject. 
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Romance loanwords in Andalusi Arabic can 
be studied from diverse linguistic points of 
view, some diachronic, e.g. their chronology, 
some synchronic, e.g. their degree of integra- 
tion into the lexical stock and their semantic 
distribution, and even panchronic, like their 
frequency ratio in the texts and over the lexi- 
con, or their functional distribution, from the 
point of view of the relative frequency of the 
different grammatical categories. 


2. THE DIACHRONIC STUDY OF 
ROMANCE LOANWORDS IN ARABIC 


From a diachronic viewpoint, it is noteworthy 
that Romance loanwords may belong to at least 
three different chronological strata: 


i. The earliest borrowings are substratal and 
consist of signifiers for concepts unknown 
to the newcomers, such as animal and plant 
names (e.g. /lup/ ‘wolf? < Latin lupus, / 
qalapaq/ ‘tortoise’ [cf. Castilian galapagol, 
/istipa/ ‘rockrose’ < Low Latin stippa, /mul- 
lin/ ‘melon’ < Low Latin melon[em]), or 
those belonging to semantic fields where the 
Romance spoken by the mothers won the 
day because of their predominant role in 
nursing and rearing children, as is patent in 
the names of parts of the body (e.g. /imliq/ 
‘navel’ < umbilicus, /mitéa/ ‘breast’ < Latin 
mulcta, /pacéayna/ ‘eyebrow’ [cf. Castilian 
pestana|); the same may also be the case of 
some taboo words (e.g. /pi8s/ [cf. Castilian 
picha] or /qarayl/ ‘penis’ [cf. Portuguese car- 
alho], /bilba/ ‘vulva’ < Latin vulva), where 
the Romance words might have served at 
the beginning as euphemisms in a society 
aesthetically dominated by Arabic-speaking 
fathers. In all such cases, the morphopho- 
nemic integration into Arabic patterns is 
perfect or nearly perfect, as is obvious, in 
particular, from the fact that the Castil- 
ian suffixes were recognized or metanalyzed 
(e.g. /qalap+aq/, /pacé+ayna/, /qar+ayl/, etc.). 
However, in some instances, the Arabic 
equivalents often appear to have survived 
as well (e.g. /surra/ ‘navel’, /tadd/ ‘breast’, 
/zibb/ ‘penis’, /hirr/ ‘vulva’, undoubtedly 
current, in spite of their rudeness, as some 
of them would wind up in later stages of 
the Romance languages, e.g. Castilian zorra, 
zupo, and herre que herre ‘stubbornly’). 
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ii. The next oldest group of loanwords, in 
all likelihood adstratal, is integrated by 
words proceeding from Southern Romance 
as well, but only imperfectly integrated 
into Arabic, e.g. /aptryu/ ‘stick [used to 
goad animals]? < Low Latin *aporrigium, 
/rumiskal/ ‘rorqual’ < Hispanic Romance 
*Iu musklu, /marriyu/ ‘horehound’ < Latin 
marrubium. Most of them appear to belong 
to the special lexica of certain crafts and 
rural milieus, where Romance technical 
terms were likely to have survived better 
and longer without strong Arabicizing pres- 
sures. It must be acknowledged, though, 
that their distinction from the previous 
group is not always easy. 

iii. The youngest group of Romance loanwords 
in Andalusi Arabic is superstratal and results 
from its contact with the languages spoken 
by the Christian powers, Castilian, Portu- 
guese, or Catalan, as a consequence of the 
Reconquista, i.e. the occupation of lands for- 
merly held by the Muslims, in a reversed sit- 
uation of bilingualism, where Arabic became 
the dominated language. In this case, their 
origins, semantics, and scarce adaptation to 
Arabic morphophonemics are generally quite 
obvious and characteristic, e.g. /nifindir/ ‘I 
defend’ < Castilian defender, /qalunjiyya/ 
‘canonry’ < Old Castilian calongia. 


3. THE SYNCHRONIC STUDY OF 
ROMANCE LOANWORDS IN ARABIC 


The degree of morphophonemic integration of 
these borrowings, although legitimately con- 
strued as proof of their age, cannot always be 
considered of decisive value, without resort- 
ing to other gauging devices. It may happen, 
for instance, that a certified late loanword 
like /lasqina/, from Castilian azcona ‘dart’, 
on account of its casual fit in the template 
{1a23t4(a)}, is assimilated at once and given a 
broken plural, /lasaqin/, an assumed hallmark 
of total integration, which would suggest a 
much earlier date than the actual ones. A more 
accurate methodology should take into account 
as well whether the borrowed item proceeds 
from Low Latin, Early Romance, Southern or 
Andalusi Romance, or the modern Romance 
languages, and seek some philological informa- 
tion about the dates of its earliest appearance 
in texts of general or specialized contents. Of 
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course, it will often happen that some of these 
details or indeed most of them are presently not 
available, which will necessarily lead to uncer- 
tain conclusions. 

The semantic distribution of Romance loan- 
words is of paramount importance in assessing 
the overall contribution of the native Hispanic 
population to the culture, society, and institu- 
tions of al-Andalus, in the same manner that 
Arabic loanwords in the modern Romance lan- 
guages of the Iberian Peninsula are witnesses to 
their debt to Arab and Islamic culture. Practical 
considerations make it advisable to adopt the 
following semantic classification. 

Onomatopoetic borrowings have been trans- 
ferred from one language to another, without 
regard to lexical necessity, simply because of 
their phatic value or synaesthetic expressive- 
ness, such as /baba/ ‘daddy’, /pappa/ ‘pap’, 
/Eawéal/ ‘to whisper’, /karkal/ ‘to trample’, / 
zazzal ‘slap on the neck’ (cf. Castilian papd, 
papa, chuchear, and zas and Latin calcare). 
Some of them might be instances of baby talk, 
easily borrowed in situations of bilingualism. 

Conceptual borrowings, designed to fulfil 
the speakers’ lexical needs not satisfied by the 
target language, are related to physical objects, 
such as humans themselves, their inanimate 
setting, and their biological environment, or to 
social realities. 


i. Physical objects. For the reasons previously 
advanced, loanwords related to humans are 
relatively abundant in the case of names 
of parts of the body (e.g. /buff/ ‘lungs’ [cf. 
Castilian bofe], /pulliqdr/ ‘thumb’ < Latin 
pullicafis], /furat/ ‘anus’ < Latin forat[us], 
/qubtal/ ‘elbow’ [cf. Castilian codillo]), but 
rather scarce in the case of diseases and 
their cures (e.g. /rabyana/ ‘scabies’ < Latin 
robigin[em], /russal/ ‘sty’ < Latin hordeo- 
lus), apparently because imported Eastern 
medicine was more developed than the 
native notions in this realm. 

ii. Inanimate settings. Loanwords related to 
inanimate settings such as dwellings, sites, 
and places are also quite frequent (e.g. 
/pilé/ ‘latch’ < Latin pestul[um], /partal/ 
‘porch’ < Low Latin portale, /paréala/ ‘gar- 
ret’ < Romance *bdréena, /purtal/ ‘moun- 
tain pass’ < Low Latin portel[um], /Simtayr/ 
‘path’ < Low Latin *semitarius). It is also 
noteworthy that some meteorological phe- 
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nomena have kept their Romance names 
(e.g. /Ciqa/ ‘fog’ < Latin caeca, /€iré/ ‘north 
wind’ < Latin cercius, /labac¢/ ‘south wind’ 
< Latin libyce, /Suliq/ ‘wind from the sea’ < 
Greek sdlos with a Romance suffix). 

iii. Biological environment. The biological 
environment is the largest contributor to 
the Andalusi Arabic lexicon. This may have 
been because the Arabic names of ani- 
mals and plants were often inadequate for 
the local species (e.g. /partal/ ‘sparrow’ 
< Latin pardalus, /kars/ ‘roebuck’ < Low 
Latin *curtiu, /nagra/ ‘crow’ < Latin nigra, 
/qunilya/ ‘rabbit’ < Latin cuniculus, /panié/ 
‘millet’ < Latin panicium, /biban/ ‘willow’ < 
Latin vimen, /aplantayn/ ‘plantain’ < Latin 
plantagin[em]), or simply because the direct 
care of lands and beasts was left in the 
hands of the local population, so that such 
words had become a species of craft jargon 
by the time they were Arabicized. 

iv. Social realities. When dealing with loan- 
words related to the social infrastructure of 
al-Andalus, it is obvious that legal language 
is almost entirely free of Romance borrow- 
ings (in spite of an exceptional /parsana/ 
‘accusation’ < Low Latin perdition[em]), 
although there are a few among kinship 
terms (e.g. /Siqr/ ‘father-in-law’ < Latin 
socer, /nura/ ‘daughter-in-law’ < Latin nurus, 
/antinat/ ‘stepson’ < Low Latin antenatus). 
There is a much larger number of borrow- 
ings connected with folklore, games, and 
music (e.g. /falya/ ‘bonfire’ < Latin facula, 
/maranda/ ‘snack between lunch and din- 
ner’ < Latin merenda, /fata/ ‘fairy’ < Latin 
fata, /dirqa/ ‘witch’ < Low Latin *turica, / 
pandayr/ ‘drum’ < Latin pandorium, /gayta/ 
‘bagpipe’ [cf. Castilian gaita], /malandiyya/ 
‘melody’ < Latin melodia), as well as with 
armies and weapons (e.g. /targa/ ‘shield’ [cf. 
Castilian targa], /tistany/ ‘helmet’ < Low 
Latin *testaneu, /girra/ ‘war’ [cf. Castilian, 
Catalan, and Portuguese guerra], /pannin/ 
‘banner’ < Latin pinna with a Romance 
suffix). 


There is a host of borrowings related to house- 
hold accessories and clothing (e.g. /pinnis/ ‘jug’ 
[cf. Castilian panés], /iskala/ ‘cup’ < Low Latin 
scala, /qibb/ ‘bucket’ < Latin cupus, /tabla/ 
‘table’ < Latin tabula, /tirpac/ ‘candelabrum’ 
< Low Latin *tripediu, /ga8ktn/ ‘shirt’ < Latin 
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vascon[em]), in addition to the names of the 
months of the Christian calendar, used for agri- 
cultural purposes, and a considerable array of 
names of instruments of the diverse crafts and 
trades (e.g. /firka/ ‘pitchfork’ < Latin furca, 
/duntal/ ‘plowshare bed; share-beam’ < Latin 
dentale, /faw€il/ ‘sickle’ < Latin falc[em], /rakka/ 
‘distaff [cf. Portuguese roca], /Suqur/ ‘axe’ < 
Latin securis, /barrina/ ‘gimlet’ < Latin veru- 
ina, /pala/ ‘shovel’ < Latin pala), agricultural 
and industrial products (e.g. /pur¢in/ ‘certain 
fruits of low quality’ < Latin porcinus, /fuqqtn/ 
‘figs’ < Low Latin ficon[em], /iskirlat/ ‘scarlet’ 
< Latin sigillatus, /ustap/ ‘tow’ Latin stuppa, 
/tapya/ ‘adobe wall’ [cf. Castilian tapia], /tanna/ 
‘cask’ < Low Latin tunna), and food special- 
ties (e.g. /pulyat/ ‘porridge’ < Latin puleiatus, 
/mirkds/ ‘sausages’ [cf. Portuguese morcela], 
/pismat/ ‘biscuit’ < Greek paxamddion). 

Romance loanwords related to social, cul- 
tural, or religious aspects of the Andalusi peo- 
ple’s life are practically nonexistent, as those 
areas were ruled by Islamic principles, and 
therefore their concepts were expressed in Ara- 
bic. The few exceptions are technical terms 
applied to typically Christian or Jewish institu- 
tions, such as /qimt/ ‘count’ < Latin comit[em], 
/Suntga/ ‘synagogue’ < Latin synagoga, /patriq/ 
‘patriarch’ < Latin patricius. 


4. THE PANCHRONIC STUDY OF 
ROMANCE LOANWORDS IN ARABIC 


The frequency ratios of Romance loanwords 
in the texts and over the lexicon are extremely 
difficult to calculate because the number of 
Andalusi Arabic texts having reached us is 
exceedingly small, and even these are most of 
the time interspersed with Classical Arabic. 
As this last feature also impairs the quality of 
most of the extant medieval lexical inventories, 
we are not always in a position to determine 
whether a given item really belongs to Andalusi 
Arabic or is a mere classicism embedded in a 
low-register utterance. Besides, we are far from 
possessing a nearly complete lexical list of this 
dialect bundle. Corriente (1992:142) reports 
that the ratio of Romance loanwords in the 
Vocabulista in arabico was about 2.7 percent 
and that the 5.3 percent exhibited by Alcala’s 
lexicon is undoubtedly swollen by the author’s 
habit of introducing unassimilated Castilian 
words whenever he does not know or decides to 
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ignore their Arabic equivalents, if they existed 
at all. Taking into account those reservations, 
an educated guess is that, regarding the admis- 
sion of foreign lexical stock, Andalusi Arabic 
stood in a position intermediate between the 
dialects of eastern Arabia, almost free from that 
kind of lexical interference, and the somewhat 
hybrid Maltese and Central Asian dialects. 

As for the functional distribution of Romance 
loanwords in Andalusi Arabic, it is noteworthy 
that the loanwords are overwhelmingly sub- 
stantives, followed at a considerable distance 
by verbs, most often denominative, and that 
adverbs (e.g. /makkar/ ‘at least’ [cf. Old Castil- 
ian maguer], /ya/ ‘already’ < Latin iam) and 
interjections (/aya/ ‘come on!’ < Latin eia) are 
oddities. 
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FEDERICO CORRIENTE 
(University of Zaragoza) 


Ibtida’ 


Ibtida@ is the term used in the Arabic grammatical 
tradition for the commencement of an utterance 
by putting a noun in the initial position. The 
notion of ibtida@ is used in two main domains 
of the Arabic language sciences, grammar and 
Quran reading. In grammar, it is used in 
governance (~ ‘amal) theory and in sentence 
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grammar (nabw al-jumal). It is an ambiguous 
notion that was much disputed in the Arabic 
grammatical tradition. While it is still used in 
school programs and in university departments 
of Arabic, the notion of ibtida@ plays hardly any 
role in modern linguistic approaches to Modern 
Standard Arabic. 


it. IBTIDA? IN GOVERNANCE 

The ibtid@ indicates the governor (‘amil) of 
the first noun of the nominal sentence, which 
is called mubtada’, like zaydun in zaydun 
muntaliqun ‘Zayd is going’. The nominal case 
of zaydun is assigned by a posited ‘abstract 
governor’, “characterized by the fact that it is 
phonetically void” (Bohas a.o. 1990:60, 69- 
70). In standard Arabic grammar, the ibtid@ 
operators both the mubtada@ and the attribute 
(xabar), in the same way as the governance of 
operators like kdna ‘to be’, danna ‘to believe’, 
and ’inna ‘indeed’ (emphatic particle) (> kana 
wa-axawatuba; > ?inna wa-axawatuha). 

It is possible for a sentence to contain more 
than one ibtid@, as in zaydun ’abubu muntaliqun 
‘Zayd’s father is going’, where both zaydun and 
-abuhu ‘his father’ are mubtada’. In this case, 
we have two ibtida’s for the two mubtada’s. 
However, the governance of the ibtida can 
be canceled if a verbal or particle modifier 
(ndsix; > nawdsix) is introduced in the nomi- 
nal sentence, e.g. Rana ‘abdullahi muntaliqan 
‘Abdallah was going’, where ‘abdullahi is the 
agent of kdna and no longer a mubtada’ (on 
the nawdsix, see Versteegh 1995:92-93, n. 33 
Owens 1988:239-242; Peled 1992:148-150). 
The mubtada@ can be introduced by some par- 
ticles (buruf al-ibtida), which are, however, 
devoid of governance (Peled 1992:148-150). 
Historically, the term ibtid@ was used to denote 
the mubtada’ as well, for instance by Xalaf al- 
>Ahmar (Muqaddima 51). 

It is generally admitted that the ibtida@ is an 
abstract governor (‘amil ma‘nawi). This abstract 
idea (ma‘nd) is not the result of elision (> hadf), 
nor of suppression (> ?idmdr), and it cannot be 
restored with a paraphrase (> taqdir). Its main 
characteristic is that it has neither equivalent 
nor substitute in the actual utterance; “it is 
impossible to pronounce it or to translate it” (1a 
hadda li-I-lisani fthi or la yutalaffadu bi-l-lisan), 
as defined by Jurjani in his commentary on the 
‘awamil (“Awdamil 312). The concept of such 
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a type of governor is posited by the so-called 
Basra school in reply to the question ‘What 
governs the mubtada’?’. But the so-called Kafan 
school rejected the idea of ibtida and opted for 
a bidirectional governance: “The topic and 
the comment govern[ed] each other in the 
nominative” (Owens 1988:52). This provides 
the point of departure for the analysis in terms 
of ‘umda/fadla ‘indispensable/optional elements 
[of the sentence]’, which was developed by 
al-Astarabadi (see Guillaume 1997:55). The 
majority of the Basrian grammarians believed 
that it was the abstract governor that governed 
the mubtada’, but they disagreed about its 
definition (on these differences, see Ibn al- 
’Anbari, ’Insaf I, 44-53; Batalyasi, Hulal 144- 
149; ‘Ukbari, Tabyin 224). Three tendencies 
may be distinguished in the definition of ibtida’: 
the abstract-governance approach, the syntactic 
approach, and the functional approach, which 
integrates the ‘pragmatic’ dimension of the defini- 
tion of ibtida’. 

The abstract-governance approach is based 
on the opposition between the morphological 
governor (‘amil lafdi) and the abstract gover- 
nor (‘amil ma‘nawi). It is widely agreed that an 
abstract governor is a ‘pure meaning’ (innama 
huwa ma‘nan; Jurjani, Mugqtasid I, 214). The 
specificity of this ‘meaning’ is the lack (ta‘arri 
lit. ‘nakedness’) of an ‘amil lafdi, but this lack 
does not have the same status as an ‘amil lafdi: 
“The lack is not a word [and is not comparable 
to a morphological governor] like ?inna” (wa- 
laysa t-ta‘arri bi-lafdin ka~inna; Muqtasid 1, 
214). Al-Jurjani insists on the special status of 
the abstract governor and refuses to integrate 
the notion of > ’isndd ‘predication’ in its defi- 
nition, because the presence of predication is 
a condition on sentence construction but not 
on governance. According to him, the ’isndd 
operation must be accomplished before the 
introduction of the abstract governor. The role 
of this governor in the grammatical system 
consists in effecting the nominative case on the 
mubtada’. Governance is an abstract structure, 
in which syntactic and semantic considerations 
are irrelevant. Thus, the meaning of ibtida is 
neither semantic nor predicative. 

The syntactic approach focuses on the syn- 
tactic characteristics of the mubtada’. It stipu- 
lates that the reason why the ibtida makes the 
noun first in the sentence is in order to attribute 
a predicate to it (Ukbari, Tabyin 224). In this 
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approach, the ibtida@ is not dissociated from the 
*isndad. This approach also emphasizes the fact 
that the achievement of the ’isndd is a condi- 
tion on the governance of the ibtid@. Even if 
the ibtid@ is taken as an abstract governor, 
this abstraction is interpreted here as resulting 
from the absence of a morphological governor 
(‘amil lafdi), such as the verbal operators kana 
and danna, or the particle modifiers ’inma and 
its sisters (> ?inna wa-’axawatuhda). The ibtida@’ 
is no longer a ‘pure meaning’ with its own 
independent structure, as in the abstract-gov- 
ernance approach. The majority of the Arab 
grammarians adopt the syntactic approach, 
which uses the term ibtida but without its 
theoretical meaning. Az-Zajjaji (Jumal 36), for 
example, defines it as the resemblance to the 
agent, because for him the verbal sentence 
constitutes the basic structure of the Arabic lan- 
guage (cf. Batalyusi, Hulal 144). Ibn Yas sum- 
marizes the theoretical criteria of this approach: 
“The ibtidad means that you are focused on 
the noun and give it a first position [in the 
sentence] with respect to a second [noun], 
which is its attribute. Being in first position is 
an abstract idea that gives it strength, while 
the other noun [i.e. the predicate] depends 
on it” (al-ibtid@u ihtimamuka bi-l-ismi wa- 
ja‘luka iyyahu ’awwalan li-ma‘anin kana xaba- 
ran ‘an-hu, wa-lawwaliyyatu ma‘nan q@imun 
bi-hi yuksibubu quwwatan ?id kana gayruhu 
muta‘alliqan bi-hi; Sarh 1, 85). This means that 
the ibtidd@ is replaced by a syntactic character- 
istic, ‘being first, in initial position’. This notion 
is all but equivalent to the mubtada’. We have 
moved from ibtidd to mubtada’. 

As a historical consequence of this approach, 
some grammarians consider that it is useless 
to speculate about the identity of ibtida’. This 
is the position that as-Suyuti (Ham I, 308) 
attributes to "Aba Hayyan (gala "Abu Hayydan 
wa-hada I-xilafu la yugdi f@idatan). Some 
grammarians practically ceased to use the term 
ibtid@ and dealt with the mubtada’ directly 
(e.g. Ibn Malik, ‘Umda I, 256). 

The functional approach may be exemplified 
by al-Mubarrid, who defines the ibtida’ first as 
awareness (tanbih) and then as lack of governors. 
He clarifies it through an example: “The ibtida’ 
is when you say zayd, and when you express it, 
you do so for the listener, so that he expects the 
information you are bringing him concerning 
it [sc. zayd]; when you then say ‘is going’, or 
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something like this, the meaning of the speech 
is fulfilled” (al-ibtid@ nabwu qawlika ‘zaydun’ 
fa~ida dakartahu fa-innama tadkurubu li-s- 
sami “i li-yatawaqqa‘a ma tuxbirubu bi-hi ‘anhu, 
fa~ida qulta muntaliqun ’aw ma ?asbahahu 
sabha ma‘nd |-kalam; Mubarrid, Mugtadab 
IV, 126). 

Al-Batalyusi considers that “the best inter- 
pretation of ibtid@ is to say that the meaning 
that assigns to the mubtada’ the nominative 
case is the special interest uttered by the 
speaker” (fa-absanu ma qila fi haqiqati r-rafi% 
li-l-mubtadai ?’anna I-ma‘nad r-rafi‘a la-hu 
“inayatu |-mutakallimi wa-htimamuhu; Hulal 
147). What is stressed here is the pragmatic 
dimension of the notion of ibtida’: the special 
attention of the speaker is the reason why 
the nominative case is assigned. In both texts, 
the speaker and the listener are part of the 
definition of this notion. In this conception, 
the grammarians do not see any conflict or 
heterogeneity between governance analysis and 
pragmatic dimension. The ibtid@ is indeed a 
governor, but it is more than a standard one, 
because it links the different aspects (levels) 
of the grammatical analysis. In order to 
understand this characteristic we have to go 
back to Sibawayhi, who puts forward such 
aspects, according to Carter (1968:219, 247- 
248). 

2. IBTIDA? IN SIBAWAYHI 

Sibawayhi believes that in the nominal utterance 
the ibtid@ governs the topic (mubtada’), which 
in its turn governs the attribute. In his Kitab, 
in the chapter on ibtida’, he defines the relation 
between these three notions as follow: “The 
topic is every noun you begin with in order 
to construct an utterance on it. The topic, 
and what is constructed on it, has the nomina- 
tive case; the ibtidd cannot exist without a 
construct on it” (fa-l-mubtada’u kullu smin 
ubtudi’a bi-hi li-yubnd ‘alayhi kalam, wa-l- 
mubtadau wa-l-mabniyyu ‘alayhi raf‘un, fa-l- 
ibtid@u la yakunu 7illa bi-mabniyyin ‘alayhi; 
Kitab Il, 126). Thus, the comment depends on 
the mubtada’. This definition suggests that the 
mubtada’ is the organizer of the grammatical 
relations in nominal utterances, just as the verb 
in verbal sentences organizes the grammatical 
relations upon which agent and complement 
depend (cf. Alaoui 1987:25). Stbawayhi’s gov- 
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ernance system is not based on lexical or mor- 
phological properties of the governors (as is 
the case in standard Arabic grammar), but on 
its capacity to organize the positions and assign 
declensional endings. He states that “just like 
the verb governs necessarily, the ibtida@ governs 
necessarily” (fa-kamd Ia tajidu buddan min 
i malil-fi'li kaddlika la tajidu buddanmin’i mali 
L-ibtida’; Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 128). There is no 
‘conflict’ between the two types of governance; 
each has its specific governance domain. The 
governance is a necessity for the ibtida even in 
the presence of a verb or interrogation (Kitab I, 
128): “You produce the interrogation when you 
have finished with the governance of ibtida’” 
Cinnama tajtu bi-l-istifham ba‘damda tafrugu 
min al-ibtid@). Moreover, Sibawayhi’s use of 
ibtid@ has to be understood within a paradigm 
of notions like governance interruption (gat‘), 
continuity of the governance relation (israk), 
separation (fas/), and connection (was/l). The 
domain of this paradigm is mainly the relation 
between sentences. The conditionals are the 
best example for the use of this paradigm. In 
a case like in ta’tini °dtika wa--ubaddituka ‘if 
you come to me, I will come to you and I will 
tell you’, the third verb *ubadditu is not in the 
apocopate because the governance of the particle 
in “if is interrupted, and a new utterance with 
a new governance begins. In this new utterance, 
the indicative (raf‘) is used because of the 
governance of the ibtida@ (yurfa‘u ‘ala gat‘ wa- 
btida’; Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 49). Here, the ibtida’ 
governs the entire utterance and not just a word 
(Iraqi 1992:58—60). For Sibawayhi, it organizes 
the assignment of the declensional endings and 
regulates the relation between the utterances. 
The ibtida@ governs the entire utterance and is a 
universal governor, which is necessary for every 
governance structure. 


3. IBTIDA? IN SENTENCE (JUMLA) 
THEORY 


Nabw al-jumal is a grammar of text. It is 
an extension of ‘word grammar’, whose main 
focus is on the use of declensional endings. 
Nabw al-jumal deals with the grammatical 
status of these endings and their function 
within the text. For instance, a sentence is 
called ibtid@iyya in two cases: at the beginning 
of a speech or text, and when a sentence 
is independent and ‘cut off from a previous 
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sentence’ (munqati‘a ‘amma qablaha). Ibn 
Hisam (Mugni 500) calls it ‘recommencement’ 
(ist?naf; for the use of ista’nafa in early 
exegesis, see Versteegh 1993:132-136, 196ff.). 
The ibtid@iyya sentence belongs to the category 
of nondeclined sentences, to which no case is 
assigned (la maballa laha min al~i‘rab). 


4. IBTIDA? IN QUR’AN READING 


The meaning of ibtida@ in Quranic reading is 
‘starting; starting again’. It is related to the 
notion of pause (waqf). The main goal is 
to show the reader of the Our’an when it is 
possible to make a pause and how to start 
again. For Ibn al-Jazari (Nasr I, 230), the ibtida’ 
is optional, being conditioned by autonomy 
of meaning and noncontradiction with text 
‘intention’. This use of ibtida@ is not associated 
with grammatical categories, such as the noun 
or the sentence. Generally, ibtida@ rules depend 
on pausal (wagf) rules (Nasr I, 231). 
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Idafa 


rt. THE ?IDAFA IN THE ARABIC 
LINGUISTIC TRADITION 


Two Arabic nouns may be linked together in 
a noun phrase in such a way that the second 
noun in the sequence determines the first by 
limiting, identifying, possessing, defining, or 
amplifying it. The two nouns in this phrase 
function as a closely knit syntactic unit. In Ara- 
bic grammatical terminology, this structure is 
referred to as ?iddfa ‘annexation; addition’; the 
first noun in the structure is mudaf ‘annexed’ to 
the second noun, which is the mudaf ilay-hi lit. 
‘the added-to (or ‘annexing’) noun’. The annex- 
ing noun is in the genitive case. In traditional 
English descriptions of Arabic grammar, this 
unit is normally termed ‘construct state’, ‘geni- 
tive construct’, ‘construct phrase’, or ‘annexa- 
tion structure’. 

The grammarians also acknowledged the 
existence of what they called an ‘improper 
annexion’ (iddfa gayr mabda; Ibn as-Sarraj, 
Usual II, 6-10); this included the construction 
of a participle with a following genitive (hada 
daribu zaydin gadan ‘this is the one who will hit 
Zayd tomorrow’); an adjective with a following 
genitive (marartu bi-rajulin basani |-wajhi ‘1 
passed a man with a beautiful face’); an ela- 
tive with a following genitive (zaydun ?afdalu 
l-qawmi ‘Zayd is the best of the people’); 
and the slightly controversial construction of a 
noun with a following adjective in the genitive 
(e.g. salat al~uld ‘the first prayer’, masjid al- 
jami‘ ‘the Friday mosque’). 

The genitive construct is a central component 
of Arabic syntax, and the term ’idafa occurs fre- 
quently in grammatical treatises. In the Ma‘ani 
l-Quran by the Kufan grammarian al-Farra’ 
(d. 207/822), the verb ’addfa ’ild is used both 
for the annexion of a noun to another noun 
(for which al-Farra’ also uses the term > ’isndd) 
and for the construction of a preposition with a 
noun (Kinberg 1996:436-445). 

In the Kitab Sibawayhi, ’idafa and cognate 
terms are very frequent (Mosel 1975:205-207): 
the verb ’addfa occurs 233 times, iddfa 243 
times, and muddaflmudaf 7ilayhi 183 times 
(Troupeau 1976:132). They do not always 
indicate the same phenomenon, however. Trou- 
peau distinguishes between the translations 
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‘annexer a’ and ‘relier (un individu) a’ for the 
verb ’adafa, probably in order to differentiate 
between noun/noun constructions and prepo- 
sition/noun constructions, but it is not quite 
clear which criteria he uses in assigning the 
loci to either sense. Talmon (2003:236-238) 
points out that ’adafa may be used generally 
for any preposition linking a verb with a noun 
(e.g. Kitab I, 177.11 yudafu biha ’ila |l-ism ma 
qablahu ’aw ma ba‘dahu). Hence, all preposi- 
tions may be called huruf al~iddafa (e.g. Kitab 
Il, 146.11; Owens 1990:14-17). Elsewhere, 
Sibawayhi restricts this use to the preposition 
li-- which is called lam al~idafa (Kitab 1, 
331,2)s 

A special case is the use of ism ?idafa for the 
relative adjective (> nisba), referring to what 
is currently called the ya@ of nisba as ya al- 
idafa (cf. Wright 1967:II, 225). According to 
Talmon (2003:132), this is a relic of an earlier 
use of *idafa, which he connects with Syriac 
grammar. The same term, yd’ al-’idafa, is used 
in the Ma‘a@ni I-Qur’an by al-Axfas al-Awsat 
(d. 215/830?) fora different meaning, namely the 
suffix -i of the rst person (Ma‘ani II, 375.5). 

In the case of an annexion between a preposi- 
tion and a noun, no explanation was needed of 
the genitive case in the noun, because particles 
have the right to govern. But in the case of the 
syntactic relationship between two nouns in 
an 7iddfa, the question of the governor of the 
genitive in the second noun was more difficult 
to answer, at least from the perspective of later 
grammarians. For Sibawayhi (Kitab I, 177) this 
was apparently not a problem, since he regards 
the first noun in the *iddfa as the ‘amil of the 
genitive case in the second noun (cf. Mosel 


1975:86-87): 


The genitive occurs in any noun that is annexed; 
you must know that the annexed noun is put in the 
genitive by one of three items: a word that is nei- 
ther a noun nor an adverbial adjunct, a word that 
is an adverbial adjunct, and a word that is a noun 
and not an adverbial adjunct (wa-l-jarr ?innama 
yakunu fi kull ism mudaf ?ilayhi wa-lam ?anna 
l-mudaf 7?ilayhi yanjarru bi-talata ’asy@: bi-Say’ 
laysa bi-sm wa-la darf wa-bi-say’ yakunu darfan 
wa-bi-sm la yakunu darfan) 


The three instances mentioned in this definition 
may be exemplified by the following expres- 
sions: marartu bi-zayd-in ‘I passed Zayd’, tabta 
zayd-in ‘under Zayd’, and himdr-u zayd-in 
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‘the donkey of Zayd’, respectively. In the third 
example, the noun is clearly recognized by 
Sibawayhi as governor. Note that in all three 
instances, it is the second noun that is called 
mudaf ?ilayhi ‘the [noun] to which [the first 
noun] is annexed’. 

Al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898), too, regarded the 
first noun as the governor (Muqtadab IV, 136; 
Owens 1988:153-154, 242-243, 1990:15), but 
later grammarians rejected this government by 
a noun. They believed that the only elements 
in language capable of governing are the verbs 
and the particles, which meant that in the case 
of the ?idafa another element than the first noun 
had to be made responsible for the genitive end- 
ing in the second noun. Just as Sibawayhi did 
in the Kitab, al-Mubarrad (Muqtadab IV, 143) 
paraphrases the relationship between the two 
nouns by a construction with the preposition Ji- 
indicating possession: “Nouns that are annexed 
to other nouns do so with the meaning of [i-” 
(wa~amma |-asma@ al-mudafa ?ila |’asma@ bi- 
’anfusiha fa-tadxulu ‘ala ma‘na I-lam). This 
reflects the old connection between preposi- 
tional phrases and noun/noun phrases. But the 
semantic equivalence does not imply that a 
preposition has to be posited in the underlying 
structure as the implicit governor. 

Some grammarians were content to limit 
their analysis to the observation that in posses- 
sive constructions the second noun has a geni- 
tive; this is the case, for instance, in the Kitab 
al-jumal fi n-nabw, a treatise that has some- 
times been attributed to al-Xalil ibn “Ahmad 
(Ryding 1998:109; about the authorship of the 
treatise see also Owens 1990:180). For the gen- 
itive of annexion, the author simply observes 
(Jumal 173.9-10) that in an expression like 
dar-u zayd-in, the second noun receives a geni- 
tive ending because of the annexion of the first 
noun to it (qawlubum daru zaydin wa-gulamu 
‘amrin xafadta zaydan bi-’idafa darin ’ilayhi). 

Later grammarians, however, were concerned 
with determining the government relations in 
the possessive construction. Ibn as-Sarraj (’Usul 
II, 5-6) distinguishes within the proper annex- 
ion (idafa mabda) between two possibilities, 
depending on whether the meaning of the con- 
struction was that of li- or min. Clearly, he 
believed that the semantics of the construction 
could be expressed by prepositional meanings. 
But the expression bi-ma‘nd ‘with the meaning 
of does not imply that there is an underly- 
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ing preposition acting as implicit governor. 
According to Owens (1990:16), it was not until 
al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078) that the first explicit 
statement appeared to the effect that the noun 
cannot be the governor and that the underlying 
preposition is the governor of the construction, 
the noun having “the meaning of the geni- 
tive particle” (ma‘na barf al-jarr; Mugqtasid Il, 
871). 

Apart from the government relations, gram- 
marians also became interested in the vari- 
ous types of annexion. Az-Zajjaji (d. 339/949) 
devotes an entire chapter to the question of 
why verbs cannot enter in an annexing con- 
struction, and in this connection he classifies 
the ’idafa into three types (Idah 108; Versteegh 
1995:190-215): annexion of a possession to its 
possessor, e.g. hddda daru zaydin ‘this is Zayd’s 
house’; annexion of something to someone 
who is entitled to it or connected with it, e.g. 
al-bamdu lillahi ‘praise be to God’, marartu bi- 
zaydin ‘I passed Zayd’; and annexion of some- 
thing to its genus, e.g. babu sajin ‘a door made 
of teak’. The inclusion of the second type in az- 
Zajjaji’s analysis demonstrates that the original 
connection with prepositional phrases as in the 
Kitab persevered in the Arabic tradition. 

Later grammarians elaborated on this by 
translating the various semantic functions of 
the genitive construct into different preposi- 
tional governors; along with Ji- for possession, 
prepositions like min were also adduced. In 
his Irtisaf (II, 501-502), the Andalusian gram- 
marian “Abu Hayyan (d. 745/1344) quotes az- 
Zajjaj as being the first to assign to the noun in 
the ’idafa the meaning of Ji-. Aba Hayyan then 
lists the various types of ’idafa proposed by 
other grammarians, not only with an underly- 
ing min or li-, but also with other prepositions, 
such as ft, ‘ald, and even ‘inda. In his own view, 
all these shades of meaning can be subsumed 
under one heading, that of ixtisds ‘specifica- 
tion’, which he believes is the core meaning of 
the ’iddfa. 


2. THE ?IDAFA IN MODERN 
GRAMMARS OF ARABIC 


An extensive examination of ’iddfa construc- 
tions is contained in Cantarino (1974-1975:II, 
92-119). See also Wright (1967:I], 198-234) 
on the rules for Classical Arabic. Fleisch (1971) 
is concise and informative. For discussion in 
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Arabic of the genitive construct, Hasan (1987: 
III, 1-180) provides an in-depth analysis. Just as 
the Arabic grammarians did, modern grammar- 
ians attempt to set up a semantic framework 
for the different shades of meaning in the ’iddfa 
construction. However, the term is no longer 
used for constructions with a preposition as in 
the Arabic grammatical tradition. 

The first noun in the genitive construct, the 
mudaf, is distinguished by the fact that it car- 
ries neither the definite article nor nunation (the 
word-final inflectional marker of indefiniteness) 
because it is determined by means of the sec- 
ond noun. “In Arabic it is the amplifying term 
whose definitional status yields the definitional 
status of the whole phrase: consequently, an 
annexed substantive will not itself have the arti- 
cle” (Beeston 1970:46). However, as the head 
noun of the phrase, the first noun in the genitive 
construct may be in any case: nominative, geni- 
tive, or accusative, depending on the function 
of the ’idafa unit in a sentence structure. The 
first term of a construct phrase cannot have a 
possessive pronoun suffix. 

The first term of the construct carries a case 
marker (overt or implied) determined by the 
syntactic role of the phrase in the sentence 
or clause, e.g. badar-a zu'ama@-u |-qab@il-i 
‘the leaders of the tribes came’; nu-qaddim-u 
mujaz-a l’axbdr-i ‘we present the news sum- 
mary’; ft Simal-i |-‘“irdq-i ‘in the north of Iraq’. 

The restriction on nunation of the first term 
of the *idafa applies also to the final inflec- 
tional nuns of the dual (-dni/-ayni) and the 
sound masculine plural (-dna/-ina) suffixes, 
e.g. wazir-d |-xdrijiyyat-i ‘the two foreign min- 
isters’; li-wazir-ay-i |-xdrijiyyat-i ‘for the two 
foreign ministers’; murassah-u |-bizb-i ‘the par- 
ty’s nominees’; min murassah-i |-hizb-i ‘from 
the party’s nominees’. 

Another traditional restriction on the first 
term of the ’idafa is that it may not be con- 
joined; if more than one noun is to be included 
in the first element of the phrase, then the sur- 
plus nouns follow the ’iddfa and refer back to 
it by means of a resumptive pronoun suffix, e.g. 
bi-n-nisbat-i 7ila *asatidat-i |-lugat-i wa-tullab- 
i-ha ‘in relation to professors and students of 
the language’. In the grammatical tradition, the 
insertion of a surplus noun was called ?igham 
‘intrusion, invasion’ (Ryding 1992:272), and it 
was generally regarded as incorrect. This rule is 
still active in Modern Standard Arabic, but in 
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current usage it is sometimes broken, in Media 
Arabic especially. This conjoining of the first 
term is referred to by Badawi a.o. (2004:138) 
as ‘binomial/polynomial annexation’, and by 
Ryding (2005:217) as ‘joint annexation’ (after 
Beeston 1970:48), e.g. gaddam-ui Sukr-a wa- 
taqdir-a §-Sa‘b-i ‘they offered the thanks and 
appreciation of the people’; ff Simal-i ’aw garb-i 
I-mintaqat-i ‘in the east or west of the region’. 

A construct phrase may not be interrupted by 
modifiers for the first term. Adjectives or other 
modifiers applying to the first term of the *idafa 
follow the last term. Modifiers for the first 
term agree with it in gender, number, case, and 
definiteness, e.g. ’arkdn-u | islam-i |-xamsat-u 
‘the five pillars of Islam’; jawdzdt-u s-safar-i 
l-jadidat-u ‘the new passports’; ft kutub-i 
t-tarix-i hadihi ‘in these history books’. 

The second or determining noun in the ’idafa 
is in the genitive case and is marked either for 
definiteness or indefiniteness, thereby determin- 
ing the definiteness or indefiniteness of the entire 
phrase. It may carry a suffixed pronoun; it may 
also be a demonstrative pronoun, e.g. wddi 
n-nil-i ‘the Valley of the Nile’; tabib-u ?’asndan-in 
‘a dentist’; ball-u muskilat-i-nd ‘the solution 
of our problems’; ma‘nd hada ‘the meaning of 
this’. Some grammarians also consider a noun 
followed by a possessive pronoun suffix to be 
in the construct state (see, for instance, Fischer 
2002:89). 

The second term of the construct may be 
modified by adjectives directly following it and 
agreeing with it in definiteness, gender, number, 
and case, e.g. ff mintaqat-i §-Sarq-i |awsat-i ‘in 
the region of the Middle East’; baqq-u I-luji-i 
s-siydsiyy-i ‘the right to political asylum’. It may 
be preceded directly by a demonstrative pro- 
noun plus definite article, e.g. gimat-u hadibi 
I-maxtutat-i ‘the value of these manuscripts’. 

More than two nouns may occur in a string 
of construct relationships; this is called a ‘multi- 
noun construct’ or ‘extended annexation’ by 
Badawi a.o. (2004:133), and a ‘complex or 
multi-noun construct’? by Ryding (2005:215). 
In this multi-noun construct, the first term 
(as the head noun) carries the case marker 
determined by the role of the phrase within a 
sentence; all subsequent nouns are in the geni- 
tive case. For non-final nouns, the restrictions 
on nunation and the definite article apply. Only 
the final noun in the string may carry the mark- 
ers of definiteness: either the definite article or 
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nunation, e.g. ra’is-u tabrir-i l-jaridat-i ‘the edi- 
tor in chief of the newspaper’; jami-u qararat-i 
majlis-i l’amn-i ‘all the resolutions of the secu- 
rity council’. 

An adjective or participle may appear as the 
first term of a construct phrase instead of fol- 
lowing the noun as a modifier. In these phrases 
the adjective remains in the masculine gender, 
but it may be singular or plural. These expres- 
sions are often set phrases, e.g. ff muxtalif-i 
l-mandatig-i ‘in various regions’; ft gadim-i 
z-zaman-i ‘in olden times’. 

In the adjective ’idafa (idafa gayr haqiqiyya), 
the first term is an adjective or participle 
and may carry the definite article if it modi- 
fies a definite noun, hence its label of gayr 
bagiqiyya ‘unreal, false *iddafa’, e.g. fi I-‘alaqat-i 
l-muta‘addidat-i |~atraf-i ‘in multilateral rela- 
tions’; al-ard-u mustadirat-u §-Sakl-i ‘the earth 
is circular in shape’. 

The noun gayr, which denotes a meaning of 
‘non-’, ‘dis-’, or ‘un-’ may form the first term of 
an *idafa whose second term is an adjective, e.g. 
gayr-u rasmiyyin ‘unofficial’; gayr-u mundsib-in 
‘unsuitable’; gayr-u ?islamiyy-in ‘non-Islamic’; 
gayr-u margub-in fthi ‘undesirable’. 

The meanings assigned to an ’iddfa in mod- 
ern grammars of Arabic are wide-ranging, and 
occasionally the categories are hard to delimit; 
Beeston (1970:46) calls this the “semantic poly- 
valency of the annexation structure”. Some 
general categories are listed here; for a more 
detailed list see Ryding (2005:205-211). 


i. Identity relation. In this broad category, 
the second term specifies, defines, limits, 
or explains the purpose of the first, e.g. 
madinat-u |-xartum-i ‘the city of Khartoum’; 
tullab-u t-tarix-i ‘history students’; halib-u 
Lbagar-i ‘cow’s milk’; ta@irat-u ?ingdd-in ‘a 
rescue plane’. 

ii. Possessive relation. In this kind of annexa- 
tion structure, the first term can be inter- 
preted as belonging (in the very broadest 
sense) to the second term. In certain respects, 
it is very close to the next category, the 
partitive relationship, and it is sometimes 
difficult to draw a line between the two, 
e.g. maktabat-u I-jami‘a ‘the university 
library’; bayt-u ’abi ‘my father’s house’. 

iii. Partitive relationship. Here the annexed term 
(the first term) serves as a determiner for a 
part or quantity of the annexing term. This 
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includes the use of quantifier nouns, certain 
numbers and fractions, and the superlative 
construction, e.g. kull-u |-qawdamis-i ‘all of 
the dictionaries’; mu‘dam-u |-’aswat-i ‘most 
of the votes’; xams-u mudun-in ‘five cities’; 
miat-u marrat-in ‘a hundred times’; nafs-u 
S-Say’-i ‘the same thing’. 

iv. Constructs with deverbal nouns. In this type 
of construct, the first term is a verbal noun 
(> masdar), the name of an action, and 
the second term is the agent or doer of the 
action, e.g. mugddarat-u s-safir-i ‘the depar- 
ture of the ambassador’. When the object of 
the verbal action is mentioned in addition 
to the doer of the action, the object may 
follow the ?idafa construction and is in the 
accusative case (as object of the underlying 
transitive verb), e.g. mugddarat-u s-safir-i 
I-Gsimat-a ‘the ambassador’s leaving the 
capital’. In an object relationship, the sec- 
ond term of the construct is the object of an 
action, and the first term is either the name 
of the action (masdar), or an active parti- 
ciple (ism fa%l) referring to the doer of the 
action, e.g. rukub-u |-xayl-i ‘riding horses’; 
raf‘-u |-Glam-i ‘the raising of the flag’; 
musdid-u wazir-in ‘an assistant minister’. 

v. Measurement, composition, contents. In 
these structures, the second noun of the 
construct expresses measurement, contents, 
or nature of the first, e.g. muddat-a sanat- 
ayni ‘[for] a period of two years’; finjdn-u 
gahwat-in ‘a cup of coffee’; baqdat-u zubur- 
in ‘bouquets of flowers’; ‘unqud-u ‘inab-in 
‘a bunch of grapes’. 

vi. Title or quote. When a title or quote is the 
second term of an ’iddfa, it is considered iso- 
lated from the case-marking requirements 
of the second term and it is inflected inde- 
pendently, not necessarily in the genitive, 
e.g. kitab-u alf-u laylat-in wa-laylat-un ‘the 
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book “The thousand and one nights”’. 
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Kees VERSTEEGH (University of Nijmegen) 


-Idgam 


The term *idgam (or iddigdm) lit. ‘insertion’ 
denotes in Arabic phonetics different types of 
assimilatory processes (— assimilation), which 
lead either to > gemination (prolongation) of 
consonants or their change. The term ’idgam 
was used by the Kufan school of grammar, 
whereas iddigdm is said to have been used by 
Sibawayhi and the Basrans (Suyati, Ham‘ II, 
225 quoting Ibn Hayyan). In fact, Troupeau 
(1976) has a total of 217 occurrences for 
the verb ’adgama in the Kitab and 141 for the 
masdar ?idgam; iddagama occurs once, in the 
passive (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 386.12 ’anna n- 
nun qad tuddagamu ma‘a I-lam); in al-Farra’’s 
Ma‘ani |-Quran (cf. Kinberg 1996:250-252) 
idgam is very frequent as well; to express 
the notion ‘to be assimilated’, al-Farra’ uses 
indagama once (Ma‘Gni I, 279.6). The analysis 
of *idgam takes up the last six chapters of 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab (Kitab Il, 404-431; cf. Al- 
Nassir 1993:56-80); in this bab al-~idgam, 
Sibawayhi also includes his description of the 
entire phonetic system of the Arabic language. 
*Idgam is regarded as a subject belonging to 
tasrif ‘inflection’ (> sarf), or rather, in modern 
terms, to morphophonology. It is said to occur 
more often in verbs, since they have more 
irregular forms than do nominal parts of speech 
(Suyuti, Ham‘ I, 225). 

It should be noted that although some 
cases of ?idgam would be described in modern 
phonetics as assimilation, this does not mean 
that the two terms are identical; in a case 
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like ‘anbar > ‘ambar ‘amber’, Stbawayhi calls 
the assimilation of the /n/ to the place of 
articulation of the /b/ > ’ibdal, because the 
two consonants do not share the same place 
of articulation. In principle, *idgam is reserved 
for those cases where identical consonants or 
consonants with adjacent places of articulation 
are affected. Between ibdal and ’idgam there is 
yet another category of phonotactics, ?ixfa@ lit. 
‘concealment’ (Al-Nassir 1993:58); this term 
is used for combinations of Cv Cv, in which 
the duration of the intervening short vowel 
is reduced without disappearing completely. 
*Ixf@ takes place in cases where ’idgam is not 
allowed, e.g. in ismu musa ‘Moses’ name’, 
where ’idgam would lead to an illicit cluster of 
three consonants. 

Early grammarians like al-Xalil had already 
pointed out the connection between gemination 
and ’idgam (‘Ayn I, 50.4 fa-t-taSdid ‘alamat al- 
*idgam), but in later grammatical theory ’idgam 
was identified with the result of complete assi- 
milation, i.e., it was used to mean gemination 
or geminated consonants. Ibn Jinni (Xas@’is II, 
139-145) distinguishes between iddigam ’asgar 
‘partial assimilation’ and iddigam kabir, which 
is only used for complete assimilation (cf. Méhiri 
1973:183-186). Al~Astarabadi (Sarh Ill, 233- 
235; cf. Bohas and Guillaume 1984:295-307) 
stresses the fact that the consonants have to be 
identical; were they not, no ’idgam would result. 
This is different from the early tradition in the 
Kitab where ?idgam covers both gemination of 
identical consonants and assimilation (change) 
of nonidentical consonants. 

When two consonants (> barf) have the 
same or an adjacent place of articulation, they 
are assimilated and form a geminated arf. The 
first barf loses (or is without) the following 
vowel (i.e., it becomes sakin), while the other 
has to be followed by a vowel (mutabarrik), 
i.e., it forms an open syllable. 

*Idgam is classified by Stbawayhi as accept- 
able (yajuzu), not approved (la yabsunu), or 
unacceptable (/a yajuzu). In later theory, other 
terms were used: obligatory (wdajib), unaccept- 
able (mumtani), and acceptable (j@iz). In 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab it denotes: 


i. Sandhi phenomena 
a. With accompanying haplology: two iden- 
tical consonants form one geminated (long) 
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consonant, as in ja‘ala laka > ja‘allaka or 
fa‘ala labidun > fa‘allabidun. According 
to Sibawayhi, ’idgdm in these cases 
is the result of a constraint in Arabic 
against four consecutive open short 
syllables (buraf mutaharrika; Kitab Il, 
407). If there are four or more, haplology 
sets in, as in the above examples. 
b. With accompanying assimilation: 
n+1—> nn: buyyina lahum > buyyinnabum 
oer 
x + g > gg: islabh x ganamaka > 
islagganamaka (eslu\ — Net om) 
t+s— ss: dahabat salma > dahabassalma 
(_phegas < de C85) 
d+ s > ss: gad sami‘ta > qassami‘ta 
(Ceaetd — Cac 33) 


ii. Haplology 

Obligatory: humad yudlimanini > huma 
yudlimanni 

Acceptable: tatakallamuna > takallamuna; 
tatarassuna > tarasstina; tatanazzaluna > 
tanazzaluna 

Obligatory ’idgam is explained by reference 
to underlying structures. For instance, forms 
of verbs such as radda, madda, wadda are 
analyzed as radada > radda, on the basis of 
existing forms such as radadtu (> radattu). 
In forms such as yamuddu, the underlying 
process is described as transfer (naql) of 
the vowel -u- from the du syllable to mu: 
yamdudu > yamuddu. 


iii. Progressive assimilation 

Between two consonants having the same 
place of articulation: mudtakir > muddakir > 
muddakir (but also regressive: > muddakir); 
istabara > istabara; mudtaji° > mudtaji‘ > 
muddaji/muttaji‘; itta‘anu > itta‘ann; idtanu 
> iddanu. Although progressive assimilation 
of verbal endings (as in fabastu > fabastu, 
ese mee hafidtu > hafittu, etc.) some- 
times occurs, it is deemed rare. When it 
occurs, it is accepted but not approved, 
since the -tu is a personal verbal ending 
having the status of a pronoun (‘alamat al- 
%idmar); therefore, it should retain its initial 
form. However, regressive assimilation of 
verbal endings is acceptable since the initial 
form of the ending is preserved: madadtu > 
madattu. 
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iv. Regressive assimilation 
tasdir > tazdir (4037 < yu) 
tasdulu > tazdulu (Soz < Js) 


Asa matter of fact, almost all instances of ’idgam 
in the Kitab concern regressive assimilation. Al- 
Nassir (1993:80) calculates that out of 123 
cases of ’idgam only 31 are cases of progressive 
assimilation. of which only 6 concern total 
progressive assimilation; the rest are cases of 
regressive assimilation. This is in agreement 
with Stbawayhi’s repeated rule that ’idgam is 
the assimilation of the first element with the 
second one (e.g. Kitab I], 254.5-7 wa-l-idgam 
innama yadxulu fthi l’awwal fi l-axir wa- 
l-axir ‘ala halibi wa-yuqlabu |-awwal wa- 
yadxulu fi l-axir hatta yasira huwa wa-laxir 
min mawdi wabid). This first element is, in 
the overwhelming majority of cases, a coronal 
consonant (Al-Nassir 1993:80). 

A special case is that of the assimilation of the 
consonant /n/ to medial consonants (Al-Nassir 
1993:68-69), e.g. man kana ‘who was’, man 
j@a ‘who came’, etc. The resulting value of /n/, 
[p] or [p], respectively, is regarded by Stbawayhi 
as one of the ‘acceptable consonants’ of Arabic. 
In his view, the original place of articulation of 
/n/ is ‘concealed’ (’ixfa’), but its release through 
the nasal cavity remains, and this is enough to 
preserve its status as a separate consonant. 

In accordance with the use of ’idgam in 
later Arabic grammatical theory, modern Ara- 
bic linguistic terminology usually employs the 
term to mean gemination resulting from assimi- 
lation. Related terms are mudgam ‘the assimi- 
lated [consonant]’ and mudgam 7ilayhi ‘[the 
consonant] to which something is assimilated’. 
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*Idmar 


Although the term ’idmar lit. ‘keeping in mind’ 
sometimes occurs interchangeably with > hadf 
‘+ elision’, it represents an entirely different 
phenomenon. Whereas badf denotes an omis- 
sion at the surface level, as a purely phono- 
logical event that leaves the utterance formally 
incomplete, ?idmdr refers to the mental act of 
suppressing an element at what might now 
be called the deep-structure level, independ- 
ent of any phonological realization, and not 
necessarily producing a formally incomplete 
utterance (— ellipsis). Moreover, it is a feature 
of *idmar that, unlike hadf, only complete 
morphemes (mostly whole words) can be ‘sup- 
pressed’. Significantly, the concept of ‘suppres- 
sion’ also supplies the cognate term for ‘pro- 
noun’, > damir lit. ‘thing kept in the mind’ (in 
Modern Standard Arabic also ‘conscience’), so 
that mudmar can mean both ‘suppressed’ and 
‘pronominalized’. One class that is regularly 
‘suppressed’ is the agent pronoun of certain 
verb forms: thus, daraba-ni is interpreted by 
default as ‘he struck me’ in the absence of an 
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overt agent (mudhar ‘expressed openly’, anto- 
nym of mudmar), but in the sentence daraba-ni 
wa-darabtu zaydan lit. ‘struck me and I struck 
Zayd’, ie. ‘[Zayd] struck me and I struck 
Zayd’, the agent of daraba-ni ‘struck me’ must 
be interpreted as elided (mahduf) and not pro- 
nominalized (mudmar), because a pronoun 
normally cannot refer cataphorically to a fol- 
lowing noun (> cataphora), so the full sen- 
tence is daraba-ni [zaydun] wa-darabtu zaydan. 
*Idmar also denotes the ‘keeping in mind’ of 
other elements, particularly the subordinating 
conjunction ’an ‘that’, thus accounting, inter 
alia, for the ability of the preposition /i- ‘for, to’ 
to subordinate verbs; hence, li-yaktuba ‘so that 
he may write’, is analyzed as li-Pan] yaktuba 
lit. ‘for that he may write’. Finally, *idmar in 
metrics refers to the shortening of a prosodic 
pattern, e.g. the foot mutafailun to mustaf‘ilun 
(= mut[a]fa%ilun). It will become apparent that 
the distinction between hadf ‘ellipsis’ and ?idmar 
‘suppression’ is sometimes blurred. However, 
although as a rule of thumb all elided elements 
can be thought of as suppressed, not all sup- 
pressed items are elided; thus, the suppressed 
agent pronoun in daraba ‘he struck’ cannot 
be restored in the surface structure (daraba 
huwa lit. ‘struck he’ is an emphatic expression 
meaning ‘he and not someone else struck’). The 
agent pronoun in daraba is called mustatar 
‘concealed’ (> damir). 

The term ’idmdar belongs to the oldest 
layer of Arabic grammatical terminology: it 
occurs already in the early exegetical literature, 
for instance in Muqatil’s (d. 150/767) Tafsir 
(Versteegh 1993:146-151). In the majority of 
passages in which Muaatil uses this term, it 
indicates the suppression of an attributive or 
prepositional phrase, e.g. Q. 33/50 fa-sajada 
l-mal@ikatu ‘and the angels bowed down’, 
to which Muaatil (Tafsir Ill, 653.11) adds 
alladina kana fi lard: ?idmar ‘the ones that 
were on the earth: suppression’. In such cases, 
*idmar indicates the suppression of an element 
that may be reconstructed from the context 
but which is not necessary for the syntactic 
construction. In later exegetical literature, the 
meaning of ?idmar shifts to those instances of 
suppression where the suppressed element is 
necessary for the explanation of the surface 
structure. "Abu ‘Ubayda (d. 210/825), for in- 
stance, uses the term damir fi'l to explain the 
dependent (accusative) form in Q. 2/135 bal 
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millata Ibrabima: “It is in the dependent form 
because there is a damir fi'l in it, as if its actual 
meaning is ‘follow Ibrahim’s religion’” (intasaba 
li-anna fihi damir fil ka~anna majazabu bal 
ittabau millata ?Ibrahima; Majaz |, 57.10-11). 
Of course, damir could also refer here to some 
kind of concealed agent pronoun. 

Mudmar is a common term among the Kifan 
grammarians (cf. Kinberg 1996:430-433). 
According to Dévényi (1990:104), al-Farra’ (d. 
207/822) uses mudmar to refer to words that 
are ‘hidden’ in one reading of the Qur’dn but 
appear in another reading (e.g. Ma‘a@ni I, 141). 
In her view, this differs from the use of the term 
in the Kitab Sibawayhi, where mudmar does 
not refer to any actual reading in which a word 
appears but rather to a word that is suppressed 
in the surface structure, and which may be 
restored in the underlying structure. 

In the Kitab, mudmar and its cognates are 
used frequently, both in the sense of ‘sup- 
pression’ and of ‘pronominalization’ (Troupeau 
1976:132; see the index by ‘Udayma 1975, s.v.). 
Ayoub (1990) interprets this double meaning 
by focusing on the role of the speaker. In her 
view, the common factor is that in both cases 
the speakers leave out something in their speech 
because they know that the interlocutor will 
understand what is being referred to. This is 
why ’idmar is often used in conjunction with the 
expression ff n-niyya ‘in the intention’ (Ayoub 
1990:3-4; e.g. Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 106 ed. 
Derenbourg/I, 127 ed. Bulaq). In all instances, 
the choice between using a verb or suppressing 
it is connected with a pragmatic motivation 
on the part of the speaker who has to decide 
whether or not to use the verb. The intended 
sense of the utterance may be reconstructed 
by the grammarian through tamtil (called in 
later grammatical treatises — taqdir). The 
grammarians may then use this reconstructed 
element to explain the syntactic structure, for 
instance to explain the -a ending in li-yaktub-a 
by reconstructing a suppressed ’an. 

Elision or suppression is not unconditioned. 
Sibawayhi laid down the principle that there 
are three categories: those where it is incorrect 
to suppress the verb (ld yahsunu ?idmarubu); 
those where the verb is usually elided; and 
those where it is always elided, the last also 
including elliptical expressions that have become 
proverbial (Kitab I, 125 ed. Derenbourg/I, 149 
ed. Bulaq): 
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Know that...the verb has three different ways with 
respect to the noun: a verb that is used explicitly 
and whose suppression is incorrect; a verb that 
is suppressed but may be used explicitly; and a 
suppressed verb that is never used explicitly (fa- 
‘vaf...’anna I-fil yajri fi lPasma@ talatata majarin: 
fil mudhar la yabsunu ?idmaruhu wa-fil mudmar 
mustamal ?idhadrubu wa-fi'l mudmar matruk 
idharubu.) 


Sibawayhi then gives examples of these three 
categories. The first case is when you say 
to someone zaydan without any mention of 
hitting; in such a case the use of a verb is 
compulsory because otherwise the interlocutor 
would not know that he was meant to hit Zayd. 
The second category is when you say zaydan 
to someone when hitting has been mentioned, 
so that it is obvious that you intend him to 
hit Zayd; here, the verb may or may not be 
used. The third category is that of phrases 
like marbaban ‘welcome’, where it would be 
incorrect to add an explicit verb. 

The listeners’ ability to recover the missing 
elements based on their own knowledge (‘ilm al- 
muxdatab) was schematized by later grammarians 
into the various kinds of ‘contextual indicators’ 
(dalil), both linguistic and situational, which 
accompany elision and suppression and through 
which the countless elliptical passages in the 
Quran were reconstructed by the process of 
+ taqdir ‘suppletive insertion’. The treatise 
on the inflection of the Ouran attributed to 
az-Zajjaj, for instance, is a rich compendium 
of grammatically classified material in which 
numerous instances of ’idmdr (and hadf) are 
dealt with (I'rab, Chaps. 1, 2, 4,10, 14, 15, 
16, 20, 31, 32, 33, 475 52, 61, 63, 66, 68, 71; 
in Chap. 84 —> cataphora is treated; cf. the 
classified index, pp. 973-1054). 
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The term 7ijaz is a technical term referring to 
the status of the Ouran as a miracle (mu‘jiz 
or mu‘jiza) resisting imitation and confirming 
the Prophet’s mission. The doctrine of the 
inimitability of the Ouran was founded on 
a number of Quranic verses in which the 
authenticity of the Prophet’s mission was 
linked to a challenge (tahaddi) addressed to 
unbelievers to produce a likeness (mitl) of a 
specified portion of it: “Or do they say, ‘He 
fabricated the [Message]?’ Nay, they have no 
faith! Let them produce a recital unto it — if 
[it be] they speak the Truth!” (Q. 52/3 3-34; cf. 
Q. 2/23-24, 10/38, 11/13, 17/88). This notion 
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of matching or emulating (mu‘arada) reflected 
the competitive practice of pre-Islamic poets, 
and there are several reports of attempts to 
meet the Quranic challenge by the Prophet’s 
contemporaries, such as Musaylima ibn Habib, 
whose verses earned him the taunts of later 
writers. But it was in the 3rd/o9th century that 
the doctrine took shape and found its place at 
the confluence of several Islamic sciences, such 
as exegesis, theology, and the nascent practice 
of literary criticism, whose resources it both 
used and helped extend. 

The development of the doctrine must be 
seen as a response to several social, political, 
and intellectual contexts, such as the heightened 
interest in the notion of prophethood and in 
miracles as the grounds of prophetic claims 
which was stimulated by interreligious (espe- 
cially Muslim and Christian) polemics in the 
3rd/gth century, as well as by the challenges 
arising from within the Islamic community itself, 
where attacks on the notion of prophethood 
were often combined with criticisms of the 
Quran. Ibn ar-Rawandi (d. 245/860 or ca. 298/ 
912) is the most famous example, but similar 
challenges were ascribed to representatives 
of the subi movement in the same century, 
whether poets or secretaries, several of whom 
attracted charges of freethinking or dualism 
(zandaqa; Abdul Aleem 1933; Martin 1980, 
2002). Thus, the doctrine of jaz might be seen 
in its connection with the battles over language 
which were bound up with larger questions 
about cultural and ethnic allegiance involved 
in Suubiyya, and hence as a force cementing 
a sense of community — a community ranged 
around a text whose fixedness the doctrine 
could be seen as reflecting and celebrating 
(cf. Audebert 1982:10-11). In addition, the 
doctrine had close links with the theological 
controversies concerning the status of the 
Quran (whether created or eternal) and the 
divine attribute of speech that dominated 
the 3rd/oth century and constituted a formative 
influence on the perspective on language dev- 
eloped across a variety of Islamic sciences. 
Theological commitments on these questions 
were an important factor affecting positions 
adopted on the question of jaz (Larkin 
1995). 

Several unpreserved works appeared in the 
3rd/9th century under the title of Nadm al- 
Quran, among them one by the renowned 
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Muttazilite littérateur al-Jahiz (d. 255/868- 
869), and have been interpreted as precursors 
of the later treatments of the topic, initiating an 
exploration of the Qur’an’s literary qualities (see 
Audebert 1982:57-71). Special treatises under 
the title of jaz al-Ourdn begin to be written 
in the 4th/toth century, with the Muttazilite 
ar-Rummani’s (d. 384/994) an-Nukat fi ijaz 
al-Ouran and the traditionalist al-Xattabi’s 
(d. 386/996 or 388/998) Bayan 7ijaz al-OQur’an, 
while the works often deemed to consummate 
the treatment of the doctrine appear soon after, 
in the contributions of the Ash‘arite authors 
Aba Bakr al-Baqillant (d. 403/1013; "Ijaz al- 
Quran) and ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 471/ 
1078; Dal@il ?i‘jaz al-Qur’an), on which the 
greatest focus will be placed here. 

Investigations into the Quranic miracle 
had to engage with several distinct questions, 
of which the most important concerned 
the nature of the miracle and the means by 
which knowledge of it was attained. The first 
question was directly invited by the terms of the 
challenge itself, which challenged unbelievers 
to produce the ‘like’ of the Our’an. But ‘like’ 
in what respect? Two approaches came to be 
distinguished early in the history of the debates, 
one of which located the miracle in certain 
features of the Ouran itself, while the other 
located it in God’s act of averting or preventing 
(sarafa) human beings from attempts to rival 
the Ouran by depriving them of motivation 
and interest. Known as the doctrine of sarfa, 
the latter was notably propounded by the 
Bagdadi Muttazilite “Aba “Ishaq an-Nazzam 
(d. between 220/835 and 230/845), and its 
corollary was the claim that “had God left [the 
Arabs] to their own devices, they would have 
been capable of producing a séra which was 
like it in eloquence” (Sahrastani, Milal I, 56- 
57). Like others who followed his lead (notably 
ar-Rummani), he was happy to combine this 
view with an approach of the first kind, and 
here he claimed that the feature internal to the 
Quran which constituted its miraculous nature 
was the knowledge of guy#b - information 
inaccessible to human beings, such as prophetic 
statements — which it contained. 

An-Nazzam’s view remained popular with 
Bagdadi Muttazilites as well as Imamite Shi‘ites, 
but most writers on the topic — in particular 
the Basran Muttazilites, Zaydite Shi‘ites, and 
Ash‘arites — rejected it on both counts. On 
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the one hand, they took issue with its implied 
ascription of miraculous quality to God’s act 
of averting as against the Our’dn itself, and 
some went so far as to claim consensus for the 
latter position (Suyuti, Itqgdn II, 231; cf. al- 
Baqillani’s discussion of the sarfa view in “Ijaz 
41-43, and ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s in Mugni XVI, 
217-220, 323-328). Equally important, the 
dominant view within the second approach was 
to identify the miraculous quality, not primarily 
within the content of the message, but within 
its form and, in particular, within its singular 
and insuperable eloquence. 

The long probing of Muslim scholarship 
into the stylistic wonders of the Qur’an which 
thus began would play host to several key 
themes that linked it to other domains of 
scholarship in various ways. One prominent 
theme, which brought investigations into 7ijaz 
into the intellectual orbit of literary criticism, 
appeared in answer to the second question 
mentioned above, concerning the means by 
which knowledge of the miracle could be 
gained. Insofar as the miracle was to serve as 
a proof (bujja) and a sign of prophethood (one 
of the Prophet’s dala@’il an-nubuwwa), knowl- 
edge of it needed to be readily accessible — its 
target audience was not the believer but the 
unbeliever. Indeed, “The underlying assumption 
of the challenge was that the merit and 
beauty of the Ouran could be appreciated 
even by those outside the hold of faith” (Mir 
1988:51). The fact of its accessibility was 
urged by reports of spontaneous responses to 
the beauty of the Quranic language by the 
Prophet’s contemporaries, which could produce 
conversions and secure grudging admissions 
even from the Prophet’s opponents (see az- 
Zarkasi’s paradigmatic description of al-Walid 
ibn al-Mugira’s awestruck response in Burhan 
Il, rro-111). At the same time, the fact that 
knowledge of the Qur’an’s aesthetic excellence 
required cultivation was made evident in 
certain writers’ classification of the miracle 
as one known through a process of proof 
(istidlal). The more nuanced position on the 
topic was that an immediate knowledge was 
possible to those of trained literary judgment 
and ability, whereas others would need to rely 
on proof and avail themselves of the indirect 
or circumstantial evidence provided by the 
fact that the Arabs, acknowledged masters of 
their eloquence, had not produced a successful 
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match for the Ouran (Baqillani, Ijaz 393; 
cf. the discussions in Gazali, Iqtisdd 206-208; 
Juwayni, "Irsdd 288-295; Weiss 1992:74-79). 
This understanding of aesthetic judgments was 
in line with developments in the field of literary 
criticism, where the notion of the critic as an 
authority whose literary judgment overruled 
the subjective response of ordinary people, 
and of criticism as a craft (sind‘a) requiring 
professional training and producing specialized 
knowledge, had emerged clearly, beginning 
with Ibn Sallam (d. ca. 232/847) in the 3rd/oth 
century and carried forward by his successors 
in the 4th/roth (Abu Deeb 1990, esp. 348- 
349). While never losing sight of the limits of 
explanation, these developments led away from 
aesthetic subjectivism and toward a view of 
literary judgments as justifiable by reasons. 

A second theme carried discussions of the 
Quranic 7ijaz into the range of kalam, where 
the debates concerning the nature of divine 
speech — chiefly polarized between Muttazilite 
and Ash‘arite theologians — had issued in 
theologically mindful accounts of the nature 
of language and the relation between word (> 
lafd) and meaning (> ma‘nd). These accounts 
provided the backdrop for a debate to which 
early critics such as al-Jahiz and Ibn Qutayba 
(d. 276/889) had made formative contributions 
which sought to identify the locus of eloquence, 
and in particular whether it lay in the words of 
a text or its meaning — a contrast between form 
and content different from, but not entirely 
unrelated to, the debate between an-Nazzam 
and his detractors. 

These themes provide some important prisms 
for presenting and contrasting the works of 
al-Baqillani and al-Jurjani in this field. An 
accomplished theologian, al-Baqillani’s “Ijaz 
al-Ourdn was a layman’s foray into the field 
of literary studies (cf. the comments of van 
Gelder 1982:100; Grunebaum 1950:xx), and he 
draws heavily on the work of predecessors such 
as ar-Rummani, Qudama ibn Ja‘far (d. 337/ 
948), and al~Askari (probably “Aba ’Ahmad, 
d. 382/993). He identifies several elements 
which might constitute the Qur’dn’s miraculous 
character (Ijaz 48-71), but his main focus 
is on its eloquence (fasaba, balaga), which he 
claims surpasses that of any other speech. His 
account of this position is multifaceted, but 
his urge throughout is to present the Ouran 
as a literary phenomenon transcending the 
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categories of human literary creation. Thus, 
one of the grounds on which al-Baqillani 
argues the case of the Our’dn’s unsurpassable 
eloquence is in its sui generis construction 
(nadm), which defies classification and departs 
from all accustomed styles, modes, or genres, 
such as poetry or rhymed prose (> saj‘; Ijaz 
51-52, 76ff.). The same desire to steer clear of 
category is revealed in al-Baqillani’s discussion 
of the types of badi — which he lists in some 
detail — where again he insists that, while the 
Quran partakes of such figures, its eloquence 
cannot be reduced to them. Employing many 
of the concepts familiar in the literary thinking 
of his contemporaries, he likens such figures to 
a craft attainable through training and argues 
that the grounds of the Qur’an’s miraculous 
character must lie beyond the reach of human 
artifice (Baqillani, "Ijaz 162). 

The challenge, then, is to place the Qur’anic 
eloquence beyond human artifice, yet still within 
human capacities of aesthetic appreciation, 
beyond human literary categories, yet still 
within the reach of judgments of value which 
stand in need of such categories. However, this 
is not ultimately the task that al-Baqillani has 
set himself. Whether it was in awareness — or, 
if not, then in token — of his status as a layman 
in the field of literary studies (a status expressed 
in the pervasive mode of third-person reference 
to the judgment of the specialists or ’ahl as- 
san‘a), or whether it was a result of his stress on 
the transcendence of the Quranic eloquence, 
al-Baqillani’s positive strategy for revealing this 
quality does not involve an analytical approach 
to the text (cf. the remarks in ‘Abbas 1971:3 53- 
354; his negative strategy, consisting of a critique 
of the Mu‘allaga of Imrw’ al-Qays, among the 
‘Ancients’, and a poem by al-Buhturi, among the 
moderns, is examined by van Gelder 1982:100- 
107, Mir 1990, and Grunebaum 1941). Diffuse 
and rhetorically effusive, its task is not to 
educate the reader’s judgment through literary 
analysis and lead him through a perception 
of the grounds of eloquence to an aesthetic 
response. Within this framework, the capacity 
for responding to the beauty of the Ouran is 
demanded as a prerequisite — for otherwise al- 
Baqillani’s invitations to contemplate examples 
of it (I'9az 279ff.) would meet with no response 
— as, indeed, is the willingness to engage in the 
attempt, insofar as this cannot be urged on by 
reason-giving. Both demands are evident in 
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al-Baqillani’s final admonition to his reader, 
should he fail to perceive the beauty toward 
which al-Baqillani points, to “take one’s seat 
among the muqallidina” (Ijaz 370), contenting 
himself with taqlid - the mode of knowledge 
which consists of accepting the judgment of 
authority. This authority must be understood at 
the same time as literary and religious authority 
(that the latter is also at issue is revealed further 
in al-Baqillani’s references to the authority, 
internal to faith, of consensus [’ijmad‘|: Ijaz 
389). At his hands, the inquiry into the Our’an’s 
unsurpassable eloquence, formally conceived as 
a probative sign addressed to the unbeliever, 
becomes a form of fides quaerens intellectum — 
a devotional practice in which the miraculous 
character of the sacred text is presupposed in 
the attempt to perceive it. 

Al-Jurjani -— fellow Ash‘arite, philologist, 
literary theorist, and thus member of the 
specialist *ahbl as-san‘a which is the subject of 
al-Baqillani’s allusions — approaches the topic 
in a way which shares many of the elements 
of al-Baqillani’s outlook while displaying 
fundamental differences in others. He, too, 
locates the miracle in the Qur’an’s inimitable 
eloquence (fasdha, balaga, baydn), which he 
examines in the context of a multilayered project 
addressing the nature and locus of eloquence, 
the (closely linked) questions of the relation 
between meaning and words, and the means 
by which eloquence may be known. Rejecting 
narrow views of eloquence which locate it 
merely at the level of isolated words, of the 
aural qualities of speech, or of its semantic 
content, he argues for a more holistic view 
of both eloquence and language. Eloquence 
is a matter of the nadm —- the ordering or 
construction — of speech, where nadm is defined 
in terms of the features of grammar (ma‘ani n- 
nabw) and is seen as the carrier of an indissoluble 
connection between thought and language, 
insofar as the order of words is determined 
by the order of meanings in the mind. Al- 
Jurjani’s position on the semantic dimension 
of eloquence is supported by his discussion 
of figurative language (> majdz), arguably a 
showpiece of eloquent speech, claiming that 
devices such as > isti‘dra ‘metaphor’, tamtil 
‘analogous comparison’, > kindya ‘metonymy’ 
or ‘allusiveness’ are only intelligible in terms 
of second-order signification (Dala@il, passim; 
Larkin 1988, 1995; Abu Deeb 1979). 
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Al-Jurjani’s stress on the unity of thought 
and language and on the semantic dimension of 
eloquence aims in part to heal the rift, fraught 
with theological significance, pervasive in 
Muttazilite views of the nature of language and, 
as a corollary, of the nature of eloquence. Part of 
his project constitutes a polemical engagement 
with the views of the Basran Mut‘tazilite ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025; Larkin 1988, 1995; 
for his views see briefly Rahman 1996). Al- 
Jurjani’s stress on the semantic component 
may be seen simultaneously as supporting an 
Ash‘arite understanding of language in terms 
of a connection between uncreated internal 
speech (kalam an-nafs or nafsi) and its external 
expression as phonic speech (kalam lafdi or 
lisani) which buttressed Ash‘arite claims about 
the eternity of the Our’dn as God’s speech (Lar- 
kin 1995; cf. the presentation of the Ash‘arite 
position in Weiss 1992:65—-69). Simultaneously, 
in overcoming the duality of thought and 
language through a conception of grammar in 
which the structure of the linguistic utterance 
is based on the structure of a mental act, al- 
Jurjani was helping to overcome a view of 
language — made compelling by a prevalent 
conception of its institution - as a naming 
mechanism intelligible in terms of a correlation 
between words and objects (see especially his 
remarks in Dal@il 37 4ff.). 

Al-Jurjani’s opposition to placing the Our’an’s 
eloquence in the realm of the ineffable sub- 
jective reactions and his commitment to the 
justifiability of aesthetic response in terms of 
reasons and grounds are expressed clearly in his 
work, in the insistence that “for every instance 
of discourse which you approve (tastabsinu- 
hu)... your approval of it must have a known 
ground and intelligible cause (‘“lla)” (Dal@il 
85). The language of reason, cause, and proof 
(dalil, ‘“illa, and sabab all appear in al-Jurjani’s 
idiom), carried over to an investigation of 
the Ouran’s eloquence, pulls in the opposite 
direction from al-Baqillani’s transcendentalism. 
Here, al-Jurjani’s interest in producing a unified, 
general account of the qualities determining 
literary value could be deemed to frustrate an 
appreciation of the special otherness of the 
Quran, insofar as it is handled in terms of 
its instantiation of grounds of value which it 
shares with other literary works and is thus 
assimilated to human literary creations (Vasalou 
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2002). Taken as a remark about the absence, 
in al-Jurjani’s work, of an explicit analytical 
statement of the features constituting the 
Our an’s miraculous eloquence, this appraisal 
may rest on a conception of the aim as that of 
saying or of stating, whereas al-Jurjani’s work 
might be cast as an effort to rather show, which, 
by training one in the recognition of literary 
beauty through the recognition of general 
grounds exemplified by means of a variety of 
literary works, cultivates the taste that equips 
one to perceive the Our’dn’s inimitable beauty. 
Later writers using al-Jurjani’s tools, such as 
az-ZamaxSari (d. 538/1144) in his Quranic 
commentary al-Kassaf (Boullata 1988:146-7), 
may be said to exemplify this training. 

On the other hand, careful attention to al- 
Jurjani’s method will reveal that his strategy 
in examining literary passages — whether from 
poetry or from the Our’dn—is often to begin from 
the aesthetic response (of approval, of delight, 
of wonderment) and, working backward, to 
provide a literary analysis which comes as an 
interpretation of this response by uncovering 
its latent reasons (for an example, see Dal@il 
282). The question which such a strategy raises 
is faced boldly by al-Jurjani when he confronts 
the possibility (Dal@il 284) of a failure to 
respond differently to qualitatively different 
types of utterance — to have the response that 
becomes material for interpretation. Here, 
acquiescing to the logic of his specialized craft, 
he accepts that the capacity for such response 
may be confined to the people of taste and 
knowledge (ahl ad-dawq wa-l-ma‘rifa) and, 
regarding it as a given which one either has 
or fails to have, countenances the existence of 
those who altogether lack the instrument (add) 
and the sense (bdssa) by which such knowledge 
is attained, whom he would advise against 
seeking to enlighten (“how little words avail 
with such a one!”). Whether or not al-Jurjani’s 
professional exclusiveness here prevented him 
from doing sufficient justice to his own work 
and its capacity to cultivate aesthetic taste and 
judgment, these features of his project render 
it a contribution, less to the articulation of 
an apologetic theological doctrine than to the 
development of the sciences of rhetoric (‘ilm al- 
ma‘ani and “ilm al-bayan), where he can rightly 
be credited with having bequeathed a towering 
presence to the generations that followed. 
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SopHia VASALOU 
(Gonville and Caius College) 


Tew 


The term *ilga@ lit. ‘nullification, annulment’ is 
used in Arabic grammar to denote the opposite 
of > ‘amal ‘government’. It is applied to sen- 
tences in which the expected government rela- 
tions have been canceled. The term is related to 
lagw (synonyms basw and za’id), which is used 
for redundant elements in the sentence (on the 
meaning of lagw, see Talmon 2003:222-223). 

-Ilg@ was analyzed by Carter (1973:156), 
who translates it as ‘neutralization’ and de- 
fines it as a process “by which elements are 
deprived of their operative effect”. He refers 
to Stbawayhi (Kitab I, 243.6), who explains 
the fact that the comment in the sentence ftha 
‘abdullahi qa@imun gadan “Abdallah is in it 
standing tomorrow’ does not have the expected 
accusative by saying, “because the adverbials 
are annulled, so that it is as if the speaker 
did not mention them in this position” (li- 
’anna d-duruf tulga hatta yakuna |-mutakallim 
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ka-annahu lam yadkurha ft hada |-mawdi‘). 
The term appears rather frequently in the Kitab 
(according to Troupeau 1976:190, *ilga’ occurs 
9 times, the verb ’alga 25 times, and the passive 
participle mulga ‘neutralized element’ 4 times). 

The prototypical use of 7ilga’ is in cases 
of disrupted government in sentences like 
zaydun danantu muntaliqun ‘Zayd, I believe, 
is leaving’ (Owens 1988:50-51), as against 
zaydan danantu muntaliqan, in which the verb 
danna — one of the > mnawdsix - governs 
the underlying topic/comment construction. In 
such a sentence, the topic and the comment 
are in principle governable, but the potential 
governor danna may be inserted as a canceling 
element that has no structural relations with 
the rest of the sentence. Another example is 
given by a8-Sirbini (Carter 1981:114-115), 
idan ?ukrima-ka ‘therefore, I shall honor you’, 
as against ?idan ’ana ’ukrimu-ka; in the latter 
case, it is the intervening personal pronoun that 
prevents the governor idan from governing. 

Ibn as-Sarraj (Usual Il, 257-261) has a 
separate chapter about the ’i/ga@’ in which he 
defines it as follows: “’ilga@ is when you use a 
word that has no place in the declension, if it 
is something that [normally] causes declension; 
when it is deleted from speech, the sentence 
does not become faulty” (alilg@ ?innama 
huwa °an tatiya bi-kalima [read so, instead 
of I-kalima] la mawdi‘a laha min al-i‘rab ?in 
kanat mimma tu'ribu wa~innahd mata ?usqitat 
min al-kalam lam yaxtalli |-kalam [read so, 
instead of li-kalam]; ?Usul II, 286.2-3). This 
definition also explains the connection with the 
meaning of lagw denoting a redundant element 
in the sentence. 

By extension, ’i/ga’ is also used in cases of 
deviating constructions, for instance when the 
absolute negation /a is followed not by an 
accusative but by a nominative, e.g. la rajulun 
fi d-dari wa-la mra’atun ‘there is no man in the 
house, nor a woman’ (Carter 1981:414-415); 
or in exceptive sentences when “lla is not 
followed by an accusative, as in ma gama 7illa 
zaydun ‘no one stood up except Zayd’ (Carter 
1981:400-401). In the latter example, zaydun 
functions as agent of gama and the government 
of ’illd is neutralized (the author refers to Q. 
54/50 wa-ma ’amruna 7illa wabidatun ‘and Our 
command is not but one’ for another example 


of this). 
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KeEs VERSTEEGH (University of Nijmegen) 


‘Tila 


The term “lla lit. ‘cause; illness’ is used for two 
central notionsintechnicallinguisticterminology. 
On the one hand, it means ‘(linguistic) cause’, 
and in this sense it is connected with such terms 
as itilal ‘argumentation’, ma‘lul ‘caused’. On 
the other hand, it is used to indicate the effect 
of the ‘weak consonants’; in this sense it is 
connected with such terms as mu‘tall ‘weak’, 
i‘tilal ‘weakness’. 

The connection between the two central 
senses in which ‘illa is used is not immediately 
clear. According to Lane (1863-1893:V, 2124), 
“lla is “an accident that befalls an object 
and causes its state, or condition, to become 
altered”, hence “a disease that diverts [from 
the ordinary occupations]”, hence it may be 
“an accident, or event, that diverts the person 
to whom it occurs from his course” and even 
“a cause [and particularly an efficient cause]”. 
The verb ‘alla/ya‘ullu means ‘to give someone 
to drink the second time’, hence ‘to divert 
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someone from his want’; the verb ‘alla/ya‘illu 
means ‘to become sick, to fall ill’. What is 
probably behind the double sense in which “lla 
is used is that in speech, accidents may ‘befall’ 
the sounds, so that the shape of the word is 
altered. These accidents may be regarded as 
the causes of linguistic change, and even of 
linguistic structure. 

The phonetic sense of ‘“illa is probably the 
older one. It occurs in al-Xalil’s Kitab al-‘ayn 
(e.g. I, 59-60) to indicate the effect of the three 
> glides, /w/, /y/, and /''/, which are related to 
the > harakdt ‘vowels’. They are often called 
buruf al-lin wa-l-madd ‘consonants of softness 
and lengthening’, because they represent the 
lengthening of vowels. But at the same time, they 
are responsible for most of the phonetic changes 
words undergo, disguising the transparency of 
Arabic, which is why they are known as hburuf 
al-“lal. Words containing one of the glides are 
called mu‘tall ‘sick, ill’, and words without 
any glide are called sabih ‘healthy, sound’. If 
the intended metaphor in characterizing the 
phonetic behavior of morphological forms is 
indeed one of ‘illness/health’, it may have been 
transmitted to Arabic grammar from Greek 
theories of linguistic pathology, through the 
intermediary of Syriac grammarians. In Greek 
grammar, the term /ugiés ‘healthy’ indicates 
a word that is not affected by any change, and 
pathos ‘illness; accident; affection; suffering’ is 
used for phonetic changes affecting the shape 
of the word (Versteegh 1977:26). This parallel 
is, however, rejected by Guillaume (n.d.:29- 
35), who points out that the pdathé of Greek 
linguistics are used for all kinds of linguistic 
change, whereas in Arabic grammar ‘ilal are 
closely connected with the presence of glides. 
Guillaume (n.d.:9-47) does not accept the sense 
of ‘illness’ for “ila and, in fact, rejects the 
traditional interpretation of its meaning, which 
in his view does not involve any polysemy. 
He proposes for “illa and the adjective mu‘tall 
the interpretation of “une préoccupation ou 
une distraction secondaire qui vient détour- 
ner quelqu’un de son occupation principale” 
(Guillaume n.d.:3 6); in linguistics, this translates 
as a transfer from an underlying, base form 
(asl) to a secondary form. The hurif al-‘illa are 
those elements that effect this transfer, and they 
have nothing to do with the notion of ‘illness’. 
The use of sabih ‘sound’ to indicate the opposite 
of mu‘tall is in this view secondary, inspired by 
the other meanings of “illa in everyday speech. 
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Guillaume is certainly right when he says 
that for the grammarians there was no ambi- 
guity in the use of the term ‘ila: for them, 
‘cause’ and ‘accident befalling a word’ were 
identical notions. It is also true that “ila has 
a connotation of ‘deviation’ from the rules 
that has to be explained. As a matter of fact, 
Ibn Jinnt (Munsif Il, 262; Méhiri 1973:187) 
states that ‘Jal should be avoided as much as 
possible, and Arabic grammarians always take 
great care to posit as few ‘“ilal as possible. In 
some cases, however, they are the lesser evil, 
when no other explanation can be found. 

In Stbawayhi’s Kitab, according to Trou- 
peau (1986:144-145), ‘“illa is used as a method- 
ological term, translated by him with ‘raison’, 
23 times, and as a morphological term, trans- 
lated with ‘débilité’, 11 times; the related term 
itilal always means ‘débilité’ (50 times), and 
other related terms, like ‘alla (2 times), i‘talla 
(97 times), and mu‘tall (95 times) are all 
connected with the morphological sense. In the 
sense of ‘cause’, “lla is used in the Kitab in a 
nontechnical way to indicate general causes in 
linguistic argumentation, for instance when a 
structure like yd zaydu is said to have a ‘reason’ 
that will be dealt with in another chapter 
(Kitab I, 147.9). In discussing the declension 
of the imperfect, Sibawayhi (Kitab I, 409.12) 
combines ‘“illa with sabab ‘reason’ when he says 
that the verb has the nominative because it is 
used in a syntactic slot (mawdi') of the noun 
(wa-hiya sabab duxul ar-raf‘ fiha wa-‘“llatuba); 
the same combination is used for the cause 
of a physical phenomenon (Kitab I, 430.16). 
Elsewhere, “illa indicates the cause of a phonetic 
change, for instance when Stbawayhi compares 
the relational adjective of sana ‘year’, sanawiyy, 
with that of ’ab ‘father’, *abawiyy, and states 
that the ‘cause’ (‘“lla) of this change is the same 
in both words (Kitab II, 80.19). 

In 4th/roth-century grammar, “illa acquired a 
new, crucial meaning when it began to be used in 
discussions about the epistemological status of 
linguistic arguments. Ibn as-Sarraj (d. 316/928), 
in a famous passage (’Usil I, 35), states that 
there are two kinds of linguistic argumentation 
(i‘tilalat). The first kind consists of grammatical 
rules, such as ‘all agents are in the nominative’. 
The second kind is called by him the “illat al-“lla 
‘the cause of the cause’. This type of reasoning 
provides an explanation of the linguistic rules 
and explains, for instance, why an agent has 
to have a nominative (Guillaume n.d.:94—-106). 
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In his discussion of the dichotomy, Ibn Jinni 
(d. 392/1002) shows that ultimately it leads 
to an argument ad infinitum (Xas@is I, 173- 
174; cf. Méhiri 1973:139-149). He himself 
contributed to the discussion by comparing 
grammatical ‘“ilal to those used in theology 
and legal theory (Xas@’is I, 48-95). True to his 
Muttazilite leanings, he concludes that like the 
theologians, linguists look for the underlying 
rational ‘causes’, whereas legal scholars work 
with rules that have once been instituted and 
cannot be explained rationally (Suleiman 1999: 
64-108). 

The most important contribution to the 
debate is found in az-Zajjaji’s (d. 339/949) 
-Idab fi ‘ilal an-nabw (The elucidation of the 
causes of grammar), which devotes an entire 
chapter to the nature of linguistic causes. Az- 
Zajjaji attempted to get out of the vicious 
circle by introducing three levels of linguistic 
reasoning. The first two levels, the ‘ial 
ta‘limiyya ‘causes connected with acquisition’, 
and the ‘“ilal giydsiyya ‘causes connected with 
analogy’, correspond to Ibn as-Sarraj’s ‘“ilal and 
“lal al-‘“ilal. But with the third level, that of the 
‘ilal nadariyya wa-jadaliyya ‘speculative causes’ 
(Versteegh 1995:90-92; Guillaume n.d.:144- 
158; Suleiman 1999:43-63), he attempted to 
legitimize linguistic argumentation by appealing 
to causes outside the system of grammar: as 
a true rationalist (like most 4th-1oth-century 
grammarians, he was a Muttazilite), he believed 
that without such outside arguments the entire 
reasoning would collapse. Therefore, the third 
level of the “lal nadariyya wa-jadaliyya seeks 
arguments in objective facts, such as natural 
phenomena, the wisdom of the Arabs, the 
nature of sound, the hierarchy scale of sonority, 
or the laws of logic. 

In the later systematization of linguistic 
argumentation along the lines of legal theorizing, 
“lla came to mean the compelling cause that 
constitutes the basis for a sound analogy (> 
giyds). This is what Ibn al-Anbari (d. 577/ 
1181) holds in his Luma‘ al-adilla when he 
says (Luma‘ 42.10-11; cf. Suleiman 1999:109- 
144) that each valid analogy (giyds) consists 
of a basic rule (asl), a derived rule (far‘), 
a compelling cause (“illa), and a conclusion 
(bukm). This became the most obvious sense 
in which ‘“illa was used in later grammar, 
always along with the standard terminology of 
the buruf al-“lla. The notion of a ‘compelling 
cause’ is precisely what led to the rejection of 
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this concept by some theorists (Ibn al-Anbari, 
Luma‘ 44-48, ‘refutation of those who reject 
reasoning by analogy’; cf. Arnaldez 1956:165- 
193), and in particular, to the rejection of 
the entire structure of linguistic reasoning by 
scholars like the Zahiri grammarian Ibn Mada’ 
(d. 592/1196) in his Kitab ar-radd ‘ala n- 
nubat (cf. Arnaldez 1956:89-97; Wolfe 1984; 
Suleiman 1999:145-177). 
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KEES VERSTEEGH 
(University of Nijmegen) 


Imala 


The term ’imdla is used by the medieval Arab 
grammarians to denote the fronting and raising 
of Old Arabic d@ toward i, and the old short a 
toward i (Levin 1992:74, esp. n. 1). Although 
the term ’imala denotes the fronting and rais- 
ing of both a and a, the ancient Arabic sources 
almost completely ignore the ’imdla of short 
a, and the term in these texts usually denotes 
the ?imdla of long a (Levin 1992:74). The few 
grammarians who mention the ’imdla of short 
a deal with it only when it occurs in the prox- 
imity of r (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 293.6-294.5; 
ZamaxSari, Mufassal 160.10-11; Ibn Ya‘, 
Sarh Il, 1265.19-1266.7; Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarb Il, 
527.6-528.4). Literally, ’imdala means ‘inclina- 
tion’. It was known by this name because the 
person who pronounces @ and a with ’imala 
‘inclines’ the ’alif in the direction of ya’ and the 
fatha in the direction of kasra (Levin 1992:74- 
75, esp. n. 3). 

The Arab grammarians saw the ’imdla as a 
phenomenon close to that known today as ‘vowel 
harmony’. In their view, ’imdla and > *idgam 
‘assimilation of consonants’ show much similar- 
ity (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 279.11-16; Ibn Jinni, 
Xas@is Il, 141.16; ZamaxSari, Mufassal 158.11- 
13; Ibn Ya, Sarh Il, 1252.22-1253.14). 

In Stbawayhi’s (d. 180/796) view, the occur- 
rence of ?imala includes both 4 and the preced- 
ing consonant (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 284.8-11, 
292.13-14, 293.6-294.2). This suggests that 
he noticed that the phenomenon of the fronting 
of d is combined with the fronting of the point 
of articulation of the preceding consonant (> 
vowel raising). 

The grammarians regarded ’imala as a legiti- 
mate phenomenon from the normative point of 
view when it occurred in certain conditionings, 
but cases deviating from these conditionings 
were regarded as errors (Levin 1992:75, n. 5). 
In the Kitab, al-alifu llati tumdlu ?imdlatan 
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Sadidatan ‘the long a which is pronounced with 
strong *imdla’ is counted among the legitimate 
sounds of Arabic, which may be used in read- 
ing the Ouran and poetry (Sibawayhi, Kitab 
II, 452.8-r10). 

Sibawayhi, al-Mubarrad, and Ibn as-Sarraj 
do not say anything about the quality of the 
vowel of the ’imdila. It is therefore impossible 
to get any idea of this quality in the 8th and 
gth centuries and to judge whether the vowel of 
the ’imdla was closer to é or 7. According to as- 
Siraft and Ibn Jinni (roth century), the vowel of 
the ?imdla was pronounced somewhere between 
a and i (Sirafi, Sarh I, 306.3-4; Ibn Jinni, Sirr 
I, 50.1-2; Ibn Jinni, Xasa’is Il], 120.10-13; Ibn 
Jinni, Munsif 1, 42.11-17). Similar information 
is given by Ibn Ya‘ (Sarh Il, 1252.12-12.53.1). 
This suggests that the vowel of the *imdla, at 
least in most dialects, was é. 

*Imala occurred in Old Arabic (Levin 1971: 
I, 9-61), but it was not a general phenomenon, 
occurring only in some of the old dialects 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 284.1-6). These dialects 
sometimes also differed from each other with 
respect to *imdla, since the d shift was not 
homogeneous in all of them (Stbawayhi, Kitab 
Il, 284.1-6, 284.11-13). It also occurred in 
some Middle Arabic dialects (Levin 1971:1, 62- 
73; Levin 1975:261-265) and in many modern 
Arabic dialects (Levin 1971:1, 79-412). 

>Imala and the factors conditioning its occur- 
rence were described for the first time by Siba- 
wayhi. His description of ?imala is based on the 
linguistic situation prevailing in his time and 
environment, mainly al-Basra and its surround- 
ings in southern Iraq. This is confirmed by 
evidence in the Kitab (Sibawayhi, II, 294.4-5; 
Levin 1992, n. 14). The description of ?imdla 
by all later grammarians is based on that of 
Sibawayhi. 

>Imala occurred both in medial and final posi- 
tion. The factors conditioning medial ’imdla 
differed from those of final ?imadla. 

According to Sibawayhi, there were three 
types of medial ?imdla in the Arabic spoken in 
Iraq in the 8th century: 


i. Medial *imdla, conditioned by the vocalic 
environment of medial a. This ?imdla occurs 
when the vowel of the syllable adjacent to 
a is i or i, e.g. ‘imdd ‘pillar’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 279.17), kilab ‘dogs’ (Stbawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 279.21), simlal ‘brisk camel’ (Siba- 
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wayhi, Kitab II, 279.21), bid ‘worshipper’ 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 279.11), ‘“Glim ‘one who 
knows’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 279.11), mafatih 
‘keys’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 279.11). Note that 
*imala occurs irrespective of whether i or 7 
follows or precedes @ (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 
279.10-21). 

With some speakers, ’imdla also occurs when 
dis preceded by y (Stbawayhi, Kitab II, 281.19- 
282.3), e.g. bayyd® ‘seller’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 
281.20), Rayy@l ‘grain measurer’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 281.20), Saybdan [proper name] (Siba- 
wayhi, Kitab II, 282.2). 

This type of ’imdla, conditioned by the occur- 
rence of i or 7in the syllable adjacent to a, does 
not occur if one of the buruf al-musta'liya, i.e. 
one of the emphatic consonants s, d, t, d or 
one of the back consonants q, g, x is adjacent 
to ad (Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 285.17—-286.6), e.g. 
qaid ‘sitting’? (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 285.19), 
g@ib ‘absent’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 285.19), 
t@if ‘walking around something’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 285.19), ‘atis ‘sneezing’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab II, 286.5). However, Sibawayhi men- 
tions that ?imdla does occur in the immediate 
proximity of these consonants in the dialect (or 
dialects) of certain people whose speech cannot 
be considered as an example of good Arabic 
(Stbawayhi, Kitab II, 285.17-286.6). 

Sibawayhi also mentions the exceptions an- 
nds ‘the people’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 285.7) 
and the proper name al-hajjaj (Sibawayhi, Kitab 
II, 285.8), where ’imdla occurs although no i or 
7 is found in the proximity of a (Stbawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 285.5-8). 


ii. Medial *imdla occurring in the 3rd person 
masculine singular perfect of IIw/y verbs, as 
in taba ‘he was good’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 
281.13), xdfa ‘he was afraid’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab 
Il, 281.13), bd@ba ‘he feared’ (Stbawayhi, Kitab Il, 
281.13). This ’i#mala occurs only in verbs where 
the first vowel in the rst and 2nd person is i, as 
in tibtu and xiftu. It is only found in the speech 
of some of the people of al-Hijaz (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 281.10-14) and is not conditioned by 
the vocalic or consonantal environment. 
Sarauw (1908:35) was the first to notice 
that Stbawayhi distinguishes between these two 
types of ’imala. In his view, ?imadla conditioned 
by the vocalic environment occurred in the 
dialects of the eastern tribes Tamim, Qays, and 
’Asad, although Sibawayhi does not explicitly 
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say so (Sarauw 1908:33). However, it can be 
inferred from his remarks (Stbawayhi, Kitab 
Il, 36.20-37.21) that this *imdla occurred in 
the dialect of Tamim (Levin 1971:II, 422-424, 
n. 10). 


iii. The third type of medial ’imdla, occurring 
in nouns of IIw/y roots, is conditioned by the 
consonantal environment of d. It occurs only in 
the proximity of front consonants, not in that 
of the buraf al-musta'liya (Stbawayhi, Kitab Il, 
285.10-16, 289.15-18), e.g., bab ‘door’ (Siba- 
wayhi, Kitab II, 285.10), mal ‘flocks’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 285.10), and ‘ab ‘disgrace’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 285.10) are pronounced with imdla, as 
against sdq ‘leg’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 289.16), 
qar ‘large herd of camels’ (Stbawayhi, Kitab 
Il, 289.16), gab ‘forest’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 
289.16). Sibawayhi does not say in which dialect 
this particular ’imdla occurred. 


Final ’imdala occurred only in some of the Iraqi 
dialects in the 8th century (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 
281.4-5, 281.9-10). It was not usually condi- 
tioned by the presence of i or 7 in the syllable 
preceding final d, and it was not precluded in the 
immediate proximity of the huruf al-musta‘liya 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 287.15-20), e.g. bubla 
‘pregnant’ (Stbawayhi, Kitab Il, 281.6), muta 
‘given’ (Stbawayhi, Kitab II 287.18), saqd ‘he 
gave to drink’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 287.19), 
da@ ‘he called’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 280.18). 
The pausal form of the feminine ending -at- 
was also affected by it, as in darbah ‘one act 
of striking’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 292.14) and 
-axdah ‘one act of taking’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 
292.14). As-Sirafi, Sibawayhi’s commentator 
(roth century), states that the ’imdla of this 
ending was widespread in al-Basra, al-Kifa, 
and Mosul and their surroundings (Sirafi, Sarh 
I, 349.3). 

In most cases there was no difference between 
the behavior of the endings \ and . With some 
speakers, *imdala of final a in certain endings 
occurred in pause. The endings Stbawayhi men- 
tions in this respect are the accusative and geni- 
tive pronoun suffix of the 3rd person singular 
feminine -hd, and the genitive pronoun suffix of 
the rst person plural -nd (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 
284.16-21). 

>Imala occurred also in some Middle Arabic 
dialects, and the phenomenon is also known 
today in many modern Arabic dialects, both 
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in medial and final position. The medial ?imdla 
vowel in most modern dialects is é, but in some 
of them it is 7 (Levin 1971:I, 387-388; also 
for the occurrence of diphthongization after 
the ’imala vowel in Cyrenaica and usually in 
Malta). The final ’i#mdla vowel is in most cases a 
short, unstressed vowel. In some of the dialects 
the vowel is 7, in others e, and in some of them 
the vowel is between i and e (Levin 1971:388- 
390; also for other variants). 

The data gathered from some Middle Ara- 
bic and modern Arabic dialects shows that 
Sibawayhi’s description of the ?imdla is authentic 
and accurate (Levin 1992:80-88). This inference 
ismainly based ona discovery by Blanc(1964:42- 
49) that in the modern galtu dialects of Iraq 
and Anatolia and in the modern dialect of 
Aleppo, the factors conditioning the medial 
*imala correspond to those described by Siba- 
wayhi in the 8th century. The same type of 
medial *imdla also occurs today in Turkey, 
in the dialects of the districts of Alexandretta 
and > Antiochia (Arnold 1996:4), and in the 
dialects of the districts of Adana and Mersin 
(Prochazka 1996:192). Medial ’imdla in these 
modern dialects is conditioned by the histori- 
cal vocalic environment: ?imdla usually occurs 
when the historical vowel of the syllable adja- 
cent to d was i or i, e.g. klib ‘dogs’ in Jewish 
Baghdadi, k/éb in Christian Baghdadi, Mosul, 
Anatolia, and Aleppo; ubém (<*wihdm) ‘carv- 
ing during pregnancy’ in Aleppo (Barthélemy 
1935-1954:887); jima® ‘mosque’ in Jewish 
Baghdadi, jéma‘ in Christian Baghdadi and in 
Mosul and Anatolia; mafeétih ‘keys’ in the Jew- 
ish dialect of Mosul, mfétib in Aleppo (Levin 
1994:219); sakikin ‘knives’ in the Muslim dia- 
lect of Mosul, sakékin in the Jewish dialect of 
Mosul (Jastrow 1989:285). These examples 
show that in these modern dialects, medial 
*imala occurs in the proximity of old i, even if 
it has dropped out or changed. The historical 
character of the factors conditioning medial 
*imala in these dialects is also shown by the fact 
that it does not occur in the proximity of a < a 
or a < u, as in the examples xabbdaz ‘baker’ and 
sakkan ‘inhabitants’ in Jewish Baghdadi. 

Evidence supporting the authenticity of Siba- 
wayhi’s description of ?imdla is also furnished 
by texts in Middle Arabic dialects. Recently, 
Blau and Hopkins noticed in unpublished man- 
uscripts of early Judaeo-Arabic texts from the 
gth and roth centuries the occurrence of medial 
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*imala under conditions very similar to those 
described by Stbawayhi (Hopkins 2005:195, 
211). The occurrence of the type of medial 
*imala described by Sibawayhi is also attested 
by examples found in the text of the vernacular 
poetry of Safiyy ad-Din al-Hilli in the 14th cen- 
tury (Levin 1975:261-264). 

The inference that Sibawayhi’s description 
of ?imala is authentic and accurate is also sup- 
ported by his information that some people 
pronounce the form an-nds ‘the people’ with 
*imala, as an exception to the usual condition- 
ing factors. The same exception is found today 
in some of the galtu dialects: the form nés ‘peo- 
ple’ occurs in Christian Baghdadi and in the 
dialects of northern Iraq and Anatolia (Levin 
I1994:220). 

The above inference is also confirmed by 
Sibawayhi’s description of the final ’imdla: in 
comparing final ?imdla as described by him with 
that occurring today in some modern dialects, it 
can be inferred that the situation in Sibawayhi’s 
period was, in general, similar to that prevail- 
ing in the modern qaltu dialects and in the dia- 
lect of Aleppo (Levin 1992:86-88): in the galtu 
dialects of Iraq and Anatolia and in Aleppo, 
just as in Sibawayhi’s period, final ’imdla is 
not conditioned by the existence of historical i 
or 7 in the syllable preceding final a, e.g. bablé 
‘pregnant’ in Jewish and Christian Baghdadi 
and in the Jewish dialect of Mosul (Blanc 
1964:150), and hable in Aleppo (Barthélemy 
1935-1954:144). This example corresponds to 
bubla in Sibawayhi’s period (see above). Other 
examples are a‘mi ‘blind’ in Jewish Baghdadi 
(Blanc 1964:84), skagi ‘drunkards’ in Jewish 
Baghdadi, and sakdagi in Christian Baghdadi 
and in the Muslim dialect of Mosul (Blanc 
1964:82). One of the most striking points of 
resemblance between final ’imdla in some old 
and some modern dialects is the behavior of the 
final (¢: in some dialects in Stbawayhi’s time, 
the ’imala of this d@ occurred only in nouns and 
adjectives, and not in verbs (Sibawayhi, Kitab 
II, 284.13—-16). In the modern galtu dialects and 
in Aleppo the situation is exactly the same, as 
illustrated by the examples bablé and a‘mi vs. 
band ‘he built’ (Levin 1992:87-88). 

There is, however, another type of medial 
*imala, not mentioned by Stbawayhi, which 
occurs today in many modern dialects outside 
Iraq. This medial ’imdla is conditioned by the 
consonantal environment of d@, and it occurs in 
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many Lebanese dialects, in the Druze dialects 
of the Horan and the Golan, in the dialects of 
the Syrian desert oases Qaritén, Palmyra, and 
Suxne, in the Bedouin dialects of Sahil Maryut 
in Egypt, and in the Jabali dialect of Cyrenaica 
(Levin 1971:I, 186-234). In the dialects of 
Malta, medial ’imdla occurs in any consonantal 
or vocalic environment, but sometimes it is con- 
ditioned by the historical consonantal environ- 
ment of old @ (Levin 1971:1, 295-302). 

The factors conditioning the occurrence of 
the medial ?imdla in the above-mentioned dia- 
lects, except for those of Malta, can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


i. *Imdla usually occurs when the old 4 is sur- 
rounded by two front non-emphatic con- 
sonants or by / and a front non-emphatic 
consonant (the furthest back consonant to 
be considered front according to this defini- 
tion being k), e.g. kén ‘he was’ in Beirut; 
beb ‘door’ in Sahil Maryat; ljém ‘bit’ in 
Beirut; Cubhel ‘youngsters’ in Palmyra; clib 
‘dogs’ in Suxne (Levin 1971:1, 209). 

ii. °Imadla is precluded when one of the histori- 
cal emphatic consonants s, d, t, d, zg occurs 
in the immediate proximity of the old @, e.g. 
bitan ‘walls’ and hsdn ‘horse’ in Palmyra; 
nadafi ‘cleanliness’ in Beirut; a‘dam ‘bones’ 
in Palmyra (Levin 1971:I, 209). 

iii. °Imadla is frequently precluded in words con- 
taining an emphatic consonant, even when 
it does not occur in the immediate prox- 
imity of old ad. Usually this phenomenon 
occurs when one of the labials b, m, w, f or 
the lateral consonant / is adjacent to the old 
d. For example: twal ‘high [pl.]’ in Beirut; 
sabaya ‘women’ in Cyrenaica (Levin 1971: 
I, 210). 

iv. When one of the back consonants q, g < q,” 
<q, x, b, 5 or one of the consonants w, r, 
k occurs in the immediate proximity of old 
a, *imdla occurs in some cases but not in 
others. The factors conditioning the occur- 
rence of *imala in this position are very 
complicated, and there are many differences 
between the various dialects in this respect 
(Levin 1971:210, 212-233). 


In the modern dialects where medial ’imadla is 
conditioned by the consonantal environment, 
final *imala is also known. This final ’imdla is 
conditioned by the consonantal environment of 
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old a (Levin 1971:1, 235-251). This ’imala also 
occurs in dialects where medial ’imdala does not 
occur at all (Levin 1971:1, 304-326). Imadla of 
the feminine ending -at- occurs in some dialects 
where final ’imdla of other endings usually does 
not occur (Levin 1971:], 326-327, 341-351). 
In the dialects of Malta, final ’imdala usually 
does not occur (Levin 1971:1, 302). Final ’imdla 
occurs only in pause in the dialects of Upper 
Egypt (Levin 1971:1, 371-376) and in the Leba- 
nese dialect of Shim (Levin 1971:1, 262-263, 
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Impersonal Verb 
t. INTRODUCTION 


According to a classic definition, “An imper- 
sonal verb is a verb that occurs only in third 
person singular forms, has no specified agent, 
and has a dummy subject or no subject” (www. 
sil.org/linguistics/GlossaryOfLinguisticTerms/ 
WhatlIsAnImpersonalVerb.htm). The notion of 
‘impersonal verb’ seems to have been unknown 
to Arab grammarians, who assumed that all 
verbs have either a ‘real’ subject (> fa‘il) 
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or a ‘substitute for the subject’ (n@ib fa‘il). 
Blachére (1975:266) highlights this ambiguity 
as follows: “L’appellation de verbe uniperson- 
nel parait devoir étre préférée a celle de verbe 
impersonnel”. There exists, therefore, a differ- 
ence between unipersonal verbs, which occur 
only in 3rd person singular forms whose subject 
has a referent, and impersonal (or not-personal) 
verbs, whose subject has no referent. Badawi 
a.0. (2004:394) provide an example of such 
an ambiguity when they refer to “impersonal 
verbs, particularly those which have a sub- 
ordinate clause as their agent, ‘it is necessary 
that’, etc.”. They quote, among other examples: 
yajibu °’an natawaqqafa ‘inda-hum qalilan ‘we 
must pause with them a little’, where the verb 
yajibu has the subordinate clause as its subject. 
Although this kind of verb is now perceived 
as impersonal, it has not always been treated 
as such, as shown in Ibn Jubayr (Rihla 199): 
h@ula@i mimman ingata‘a ?ila Ilah fa-tajibu 
musdrakatu-hum ‘they are among those who 
dedicated themselves to God, therefore, it is 
necessary to help them’. The feminine tajibu 
proves that this verb, undoubtedly unipersonal, 
is neither impersonal nor ‘non-personal’ and 
has a real subject (musdrakatu-hum). 


2. UNIPERSONAL VERBS 


Western authors agree that “our impersonal 
actives indicating natural phenomena, such as 
it snows, it rains, etc., are always expressed 
by the Arabs personally. They say either talaja 
t-talju ‘the snow snows’, matara I-mataru ‘the 
rain rains’, or talajat as-sama@u ‘the sky snows’, 
matarat as-sama@u ‘the sky rains’” (Wright 
1974:]I, 271). 

Wright continues: “In the case of words like 
yajuzu ‘it is allowed’, yajibu ‘it is necessary’, 
yanbagi ‘it behooves’, etc., followed by ’an with 
the subjunctive, the subject naturally is the fol- 
lowing clause, and therefore the verb does not 
come under the head of impersonal”. 

Intheir recent grammar, Badawia.o. (2004:395) 
confirm that “verbs denoting ‘must’, ‘ought’, 
‘may’, ‘suffice’, etc. have ’an clauses as their 
agents”; they implicitly acknowledge that since 
these verbs have a non-dummy subject, they are 
not impersonal verbs. 

The above-mentioned verb ‘to suffice’ (kafa/ 
yakfi) is quite controversial. According to 
Wright (1974:II, 161), in the example “kafa bi- 
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llahi Sahidan ‘God sufficeth as a witness’... the 
preposition bi- is redundant after kafd, its 
function being simply that of emphasizing the 
subject-predicate relation, in which allabuis the 
agent”. Wright expresses the opinion that “it is 
better, however, to take kafa as containing its 
subject in itself, viz. Rifa@ya and thus being used 
impersonally”. 

According to Brahim (1996:30), “Dans le 
méme exemple wa-kafa bi-llahi Sabidan ‘Suffit 
d’ Allah (comme) témoin’ l’équivalence entre 
groupe prépositionnel et nom au nominatif (bi- 
llabi = allahu) utilisée comme argument pour 
justifier analyse de ces groupes comme des fail 
(sujets) ou n@ib fail (substituts de sujets) se 
fonde sur une correspondance distributionnelle 
trop partielle pour permettre une quelconque 
généralisation”. 

Ibn Hisim (Mugni 106) stresses that the 
particle bi- is “a superfluous augment (za’ida) 
which occurs predominantly (al-galiba) with 
the subject of kafa as in kafa bi-llahi Sahidan” ; 
the nonagreement of the verb in the feminine 
in the example he quotes subsequently, kafa 
bi-hindin ‘Hind suffices’, does not constitute for 
him a counterexample because “according to 
Ibn as-Sarraj, the subject is the pronoun [which 
refers to the masdar] al-iktifa’”. 

Although classical Arabic grammarians often 
disagree on the analysis of such examples, they 
nevertheless admit that the presence of a subject 
or a semantically charged substitute for the 
subject is obligatory, be it apparent or underly- 
ing. In other words, the notion of impersonal 
verb seems to be incompatible with the classi- 
cal Arabic grammatical theory. There exists a 
real dummy pronoun (-hu), the damir as-Sa’n 
or damir al-qissa as in qdla ?inna-hu yanbagi 
’an yarjiu ‘he said that it was necessary for 
them to return’ (> damir), but the damir 
as-Sa’n only plays the role of a semantically 
empty embedding element aimed at ensuring 
the grammaticality of the sentence. The particle 
?inna cannot be directly followed by a verb, 
and therefore, the subject of yanbagi remains 
the ’an clause. 


3. IMPERSONAL VERBS 


According to the above definition, one gets the 
impression that in Arabic impersonal verbs are 
generally passive. Sartiini (1969:188) describes 
the passivization process as follows: 
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If the subject (fa%l) is deleted and the verb has a 
complement (muta‘addiyan ila maful), the com- 
plement takes the place of the subject and takes 
the subjective case; it is called ‘substitute for the 
subject’ (n@ib al-fa%l) and the verb is in the pas- 
sive voice. 

If the sentence contains no complement, the 
subject can be replaced (aba ‘an al-fa%l) by a 
declinable element such as the masdar or a circon- 
stant, but the two must be semantically defined 
(muxtass) and be able to function as a support 
(isndd *ilay-hi), as in duriba darbun Sadidun ‘there 
have been violent blows/some violent blows have 
been stricken’ or in subirat laylatu l-uns ‘we spent 
the night in a sociable atmosphere/the night was 
spent in a sociable atmosphere’, where the agree- 
ment of the verb in the feminine and the subjective 
case placed on layla keep the ambiguity on the 
meaning of the sentence and do not allow for any 
particular choice. 

The subject can be replaced by a prepositional 
group (al-majrur wa-l-barf) as in murra_bi-l- 
bustani ‘we passed through the garden’ and nudira 
fi l~amri ‘we examined the matter’; al-bustani and 
al~amri are virtually in the subject case as substi- 
tutes for the [subject] (‘ald n-niyaba). 


According to as-Suyuti (Ham‘ I,162), the analy- 
sis is more complex in the latter case: 


As to the prepositional group, if the preposition is 
redundant (zd@’id), there is no disagreement on the 
fact that it can take the place [of the subject] and 
that it is positionally in the subject case (ff maball 
raf‘), like the word ’abad in a context such as md 
duriba min ’abad ‘nobody has been beaten’. How- 
ever, if the preposition is different, things change: 
most scholars view the prepositional group as posi- 
tionally in the subject case, hence, they believe it to 
be the substitute for the subject, as in sira bi-zayd 
‘there was a trip with Zayd’, regarding the preposi- 
tion as superfluous. Some others, like Hisam, claim 
that the substitute for the subject is a nonspecified 
pronoun, dissimulated (mubham mustatar) in the 
verb, its function being that of referring back to 
the masdar signified by the verb. Others, with 
al-Farra’, consider the preposition, positionally in 
the subject case, as the veritable substitute for 
the subject. Finally, Ibn Durustawayhi, as-Suhayli, 
and ar-Rundi maintain that the substitute for the 
subject is a pronoun that refers to the masdar of 
the verb. What is underlying, then, is sira huwa 
ay as-sayr ‘it has been traveled, i.e. the traveling’, 
because if the substitute for the subject was the 
indirect complement (majrir), one could say sirat 
bi-hind ‘there was a traveling [they traveled] with 
Hind’ and julisat fi d-dar ‘there was a sitting [they 
sat] in the house’. 


This last argument is refuted by as-Suyati, who 
quotes as a paradigmatic example kafa bi- 
hindin, where hind, though the subject of kafa, 
does not impose on the latter the feminine gen- 
der. The argument highlighted so far suggests a 
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circular argument, caused by the fact that the 
grammarians felt that in Arabic there always 
needs to be a substitute for the subject, be it 
real or virtual. 

Orientalist grammarians are rather cautious 
when talking about impersonal verbs. Blachére 
(1975:261) stresses that “les verbes arabes peu- 
vent fournir un passif impersonnel”, but that 
this passive refers to an active verb “figé a 
la troisiéme personne masculin pluriel dont 
le sujet virtuel serait nds ‘gens’: furiba bi-hi 
(= faribu bi-hi) ‘on se réjouit de le voir’, sira 
(= saru) ?ila |-Traq ‘on alla en Iraq’”. Wright 
(1974:]I, 268) notes: 


If the impersonal form of expression [by which 
he means ‘our impersonal form in English’] is to 
be employed, the Arabs use the third person sing. 
masc. of the passive voice, whether of a transitive 
or of an intransitive verb...; as kutiba bi-l-qalam ‘it 
has been written, it is written with the writing reed’; 
sira ila |-‘trdq ‘there was a traveling, they traveled 
towards Iraq’.... Verbs thus used are always of 
the masculine gender, which the Arabs frequently 
employ where we should use the neuter. 


He cautiously continues: 


If a passive, which is, according to our ideas, 
impersonal, governs an object by means of a prepo- 
sition — as gusiya ‘alay-hi ‘he fainted’ (lit. ‘there 
was a covering thrown over him’) — this subject 
becomes virtually the subject of the passive voice, 
just as it was virtually the object of the active. 


Badawi a.o. (2004:389) mention a rather recent 
use of the passive with an impersonal appear- 
ance that “often functions as a kind of impera- 
tive, especially in labels and instructions for 
use: yubfadu fi tallajatin ‘to be kept in refrigera- 
tor’, lit. ‘is kept’, turajju qabla I-isti‘mal ‘to be 
shaken before use’”. These passive forms are 
not really impersonal; their subject is, as Arab 
grammarians put it, the pronoun dissimulated 
in the verb, which refers back to the concrete 
object on which the instruction is written. 

Brahim (1996:34) attempts an analysis of 
impersonalization: 


En s’inspirant de la ‘théorie de la valence’ de 
L. Tesniére, on peut affirmer que la diathése du 
maghul est essentiellement une ‘diathése récessive’ 
(Tesniére 1976:272) dont la fonction caractéris- 
tique est la réduction de la ‘valence verbale’ par la 
suppression du ‘prime actant’ initial, de sorte qu’un 
verbe ‘divalent’ (transitif 4 complément unique) 
devienne ‘monovalent’ et qu’un verbe monovalent 
(intransitif) devienne ‘avalent’. Dans ce premier 
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cas, la fonction syntaxique du prime (en fait le 
seul) actant non exprimé est prise en charge par un 
élément postiche (dummy element) représenté en 
surface par une forme neutre (homonyme du pro- 
nom de l’absent [damir al-g@ib] masculin singu- 
lier) intégrée au verbe.... Mais on peut envisager 
une analyse encore plus conséquente avec la notion 
de réduction de valence et ce qu’elle implique 
quant a la valence zéro du verbe intransitif mis a la 
forme fu“ila. Au lieu de chercher cofite que cofite a 
trouver un sujet, méme postiche, a ce verbe, il est 
possible de partir de l’idée que c’est la forme méme 
du verbe qui ‘impersonnalise’ la désinence neutre 
(homonyme de la désinence de troisieme personne) 
et non l’inverse, c’est-a-dire de considérer cette 
désinence comme une simple marque syntaxique 
nécessaire, en arabe, pour maintenir la ‘verbalité’ 
du verbe. 


4. CONCLUSION 


The impersonal verb does not have, or at 
least does not yet have, a real status in Arabic 
grammar. In this connection the verb taqar- 
rara, which occurs more and more frequently 
in the Arabic press, may be mentioned. The 
‘mental’ calque seems evident, whether from 
English it was decided that or from French il 
a été décidé de/que. Although tagarrara has a 
formal subject, a masdar or a clause, it is rather 
perceived as an impersonal verb. In the example 
wa-sarraba s-sayyid [fulan] bi-anna-hu taqar- 
rara taklif ittibadat...‘Mr [X] declared that it 
had been decided to assign to the unions...’ 
(al Ahram January 2000), the meaning is not 
‘the fact of assigning to the unions...has been 
decided’, but rather ‘it has been decided to 
assign to the unions...’. This simple calque 
would suffice to justify the use of the damir 
as-Sa’n, which takes the place - ‘mentally’, 
not yet grammatically - of the subject it or il 
of the English or French impersonal verb. The 
damir as-Sa’n is evidently required as an embed- 
ding element because of the — phraseologically, 
not grammatically - imposed Verb + Subject 
order. 

Nevertheless, in the case of a sentence such 
as qdla 7?inna-hu yajibu ’an yusarika [fulan] 
fi...‘he said that it was necessary for [x] to take 
part in...’, it is not clear what is perceived as 
the subject of yajibu, the pronoun -hu or the 
?an yusarika clause. Finally, in the sentence gala 
-inna-hu yajibu musdarakatu-hu (*musdrakata- 
hu?)...“he said that it is necessary for him to 
take part in...’, it is not clear what the ‘mental 
subject’ is (Girod 2000:223). 
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Implicational Scale 


Implicational scaling is a very useful language 
analysis tool when it is suspected that two 
variables are ina dependency relationship with one 
other. This entry explores the nature and proper 
(and improper) use of implicational scaling. It 
also gives some examples from Gibson’s work 
in Tunisian Arabic, where ordering of changes 
in the dialect demonstrate what Weinreich a.o. 
(1968) call ‘structured heterogeneity’. 


1. THE IMPLICATIONAL 
RELATIONSHIP 


Implication is the relationship between two 
variables such that we can make a generalization 
about the absence or presence of one from the 
absence or presence of another. An example 
from Gibson (1998) is given in Table 1 to 
demonstrate this relationship. 


IMPLICATIONAL SCALE 


Table 1. Co-occurrence of gender marking in the 
2nd person in Tunisian Arabic 


PRONOMINAL SYSTEM 


no gender _—_ gender 
marked marked 
gender 
not 165 9 
marked 
VERBAL _ in perfect 
STEM gender ° 68 
marked 
in perfect 


Table 1 sums up data taken from 242 speakers 
of different varieties of Tunisian Arabic. It 
shows that the vast majority of speakers use 
either a fully urban variety, i.e. a variety that 
does not mark gender anywhere in the 2nd 
person (represented by the top left cell) or a 
fully Bedouin one, i.e. a variety that does (as 
shown in the bottom right cell). We also have in 
the top right cell nine speakers who use gender 
marking in the relevant pronouns, but not 
consistently with the verbs - a mixed system. 
The bottom left cell represents a combination 
with no speakers. 

The data in Table 1 lead to two absolute 
implicational statements: (i) if speakers use 
gender marking in the verb, then they also 
distinguish for gender in the pronouns; and 
(ii) a lack of gender marking in the pronouns 
implies the same in the verbs. In any such 
table with one empty cell, there are always two 
implicational relationships. These two may, at 
first sight, appear to be independent statements, 
but they are inevitably each other’s corollary. 
In each case, the inverse of the implication 
does not hold; we can say nothing about use 
of the verbal forms if we find marking in the 
pronouns (both options are available), nor can 
we predict what marking there is among the 
pronominal forms if there is no marking in 
the verbal system. The empty cell is essential 
for there to be a real or strong implicational 
relationship. (Weak or statistical implication is 
discussed below.) 

The implicational relationship describes a 
situation that is clearly different from that of 
free variation, where all four cells of Table x 
would be filled in some way. It is also different 
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from equivalence or bilateral implication, where 
there is complete codependency between two 
variables, exemplified by Table 2. 


Table 2. Equivalence or bilateral implication 


VARIABLE A 
ay as 
VARIABLE >: found not found 
B b, not found found 


Here, the presence of b, implies a,, whereas in 
Table 1 we cannot make the inverse implication, 
that a, also implies b,. The same relationship 
holds between a, and b,. Whereas the normal 
implicational relationship is that expressed by 
if in logic, the equivalence relationship is the 
logical iff, i.e. if and only if: a bidirectional 
relationship. Bilateral implications denote a 
discrete split between language varieties, rather 
than a continuum. Henceforth, any reference to 
implication refers to the unilateral implication 
demonstrated in Table r. 


2. IMPLICATIONAL SCALES 


The use of implicational scales in social science 
stretches back to the Guttman scale (from its 
first use in Guttman 1944). The word ‘scale’ 
denotes a one-dimensional measurement, but 
the term ‘implicational scale’ is often used 
by sociolinguists for the matrix (e.g. Table 3 
below); this might be better named an ‘impli- 
cational matrix’. 

In an implicational matrix, one dimension 
represents the individuals involved, and the 
other represents different linguistic environ- 
ments. The data are then arranged so that the 
data appear, as muchas possible, to pattern in an 
implicational manner, where implicational rela- 
tionships may hold between each environment. 
A neat example is Table 3, Fasold’s (1990:191) 
restructuring of De Camp’s (1971a:355) por- 
trayal of an implicational continuum holding 
between seven speakers of Jamaican Creole. 
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Table 3. An implicational scale or matrix 
Feature 

Speaker B E F A Cc OD 
I + + + + + + 
2 + + + + + - 
3 + + + + - - 
4 + + + - - - 
5 + + - - - - 
6 + - - - - - 
7 : 2 % - 4 


The presence of a plus sign means in this case 
that the relevant speaker uses the standard form 
of the variable, and the minus sign the Creole 
form. In this example, apparent implicationality 
can be seen between all environments. 


3. IMPLICATIONS IN LINGUISTIC 
RESEARCH 


The notion of implication in linguistics has 
been particularly associated with the study 
of language typology and universals, e.g. Green- 
berg (1962:83, n. 1), where he acknowledges 
the work of Roman Jakobson in pointing him 
toward implicational (as opposed to absolute) 
universals of language. This use of implicational 
universals has continued in the typological 
and generative paradigms, where it has been 
complemented by the use of parameters. 
Drawing on these frameworks in an attempt to 
lay the bases of a theory that could predict the 
route of language change, Weinreich a.o. (1968) 
invoke interconnected changes as phenomena 
that can delimit possible types of linguistic 
change; these are in fact implications. In a 
similar vein, Greenberg (1978) proposes that 
implicational universals not only account for 
the state of languages but also limit the routes 
from one state to another, i.e. the route of 
change, and that therefore there should be 
universals of linguistic change. 

In the late 1960s, many students of language 
variation became interested in implication as 
a tool of analysis. For example, Labov (1969) 
uses implicational analysis to examine the 
social meaning of certain linguistic features in 
Spanish. But it was in the field of creolistics that 
implicational analysis was initially popularized, 
starting with De Camp (19714), and where its 
ramifications were most deeply considered. The 
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phenomenon under study was the ‘post-creole 
continuum’. Taking Jamaica as an example, this 
continuum of varieties resulted from continued 
contact between Standard English and (English- 
based) Jamaican Creole. 

De Camp finds that most speech in Jamaica 
cannot be analyzed as either purely standard or 
purely creole, and he further finds that the use 
of one variant often implies the use of another, 
logically independent, variable. This implies a 
linear continuum of varieties, the alternative 
to each rule being ‘blind’ to the application of 
other rules, which would give a much greater 
number of possible combinations of variants in 
an utterance. De Camp (1971b:3 4) describes the 
community grammar as follows: “Implicational 
analysis attempts not to describe a set of speech 
acts but to model the idealized competence of 
the persons involved in those speech acts”. He 
does not, however, attempt to find linguistic 
explanations for these relationships; there is 
no a priori reason why the word child should 
be more restricted to near-standard contexts 
than eat. 

Outside Creole studies, Kristensen and 
Thelander (1984) find that the use of dialect 
variants can also be analyzed in terms of impli- 
cational scales. In a work that provides a 
very useful framework for examining contact- 
induced dialect change, Auer (1997) proposes 
a fixed route in the shift toward a standard 
language, witha strong claim that a phonological 
dialectalism implies a morphological dialectal- 
ism. Dialect shifting toward the standard must, 
herefore, occur first in the morphology before 
it affects the phonology. In the field of Arabic 
linguistics, the earliest example of implicational 
analysis in a contact situation is Holes (1987: 
81-91). 


4. THE IMPLICATIONAL 
RELATIONSHIP IN GENDER 
MARKING IN TUNISIAN ARABIC 


Now we turn to examine an Arabic implica- 
tional relationship in detail, taken from Gibson 
(1998). Table 1 shows a clear implicational 
relationship between the marking of gender in 
the pronoun and the perfect form of the verb 
in Tunisian Arabic. In fact, the correlation is 
highly significant, with a security level of 0.004. 
Similar absolute relationships hold between the 
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pronoun and the verb in the imperfect and the 
imperative but do not occur between the differ- 
ent aspects and moods of the verb. 

Gibson (1998, 2002) shows that many 
Tunisian Arabic speakers accommodate their 
Bedouin dialect in the direction of the dialect 
of Tunis (this variety, unlike Modern Standard 
Arabic and most modern Arabic dialects, does 
not mark gender in the 2nd person). On this 
variable (unlike any of the others examined 
in the same works), there is a categorical 
implication among Bedouin-origin speakers: 


genderless pronoun > genderless verbal form 
or its converse, 


gender-marked verbal form > gender-marked 
pronoun 


Hence any intermediate system will consist of a 
gender-marked pronoun and a fully or partially 
genderless verbal system. This implies that in 
the shift from a system that marks gender, this 
distinction will be lost first in the verbal system, 
and only then in the pronominal system. This 
is not to say that gender marking is merely 
more likely to be lost in the verbal system, 
but that its loss in the pronominal system is 
dependent upon its disappearance in the verbal 
system. This is what the implication established 
shows -— a fixed route in accommodation to a 
Tunis-like variety. What is interesting is why 
the relationship between gender marking on 
pronouns and verbs should be so strong. 

The discovery of such a strong implicational 
relationship motivates a further quest for ex- 
planation: this is not what we expect when cor- 
relating logically independent variables. The 
relationship here is one that holds over a variety 
of dialects. In fact, mixed dialects were found 
among speakers from all over the Tunisian in- 
terior. Explanations such as one variable having 
special social marking are not sufficient. In fact, 
there is no evidence of particular stigmatization 
of one feature, and even if this were to be the 
case, we would still want to look for a linguistic 
explanation behind it. Some such potential 
reasons are examined in Gibson (1998:216- 
222) and are found to be unconvincing. 

Labov (1972:300) asserts that in contact 
situations the simpler system is more likely to 
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win out. A study of linguistic universals and 
typology can help us define what constitutes a 
simpler system. In > pro-drop languages such as 
Arabic, we often find a strong match in person, 
number, and gender marking between the 
verbal and pronominal systems. The unmarked 
form of a sentence is one with no lexicalized 
subject pronoun, the features of the subject 
being marked on the verb. Hence, pronouns 
have a different pragmatic role from that found 
in languages with an obligatory overt subject. 
In Tunisian Arabic, for example, pronouns 
are mainly used either with the copula or to 
mark focus and contrastive topics. So if there 
is any difference between the number of forms 
available to verbal morphology and this number 
in the pronominal system, then we would expect 
to find finer distinctions in the pronominal 
system, where contrast and focus are expressed. 
This generalization will be referred to as the 
‘feature implication hypothesis’. It is supported 
by a typological study of 49 languages made by 
Perkins (1992:184-187) for inclusive/exclusive 
and dual marking on verbs and pronouns. The 
evidence is not entirely conclusive; Perkins does 
find some counterexamples. In fact, Modern 
Standard Arabic constitutes a counterexample 
in the conjugation of dual forms that are differ- 
entiated for gender (unlike the pronoun), as does 
the dialect of Jenin, Palestine, where gender is 
marked in the verb morphology of the 2nd 
person, but not on the equivalent pronoun. 

The feature implication hypothesis, a strong 
universal tendency, is followed strictly in the 
Tunisian case of contact-mediated change. 
The change in the verbal forms is a necessary 
prerequisite of the change in the pronominal 
system: a rare example of something that fulfils 
the aims of Weinreich a.o. (1968). So we have 
a fixed-route process for the loss of gender, 
with all varieties remaining within the limits 
of the preferred language type delimited by the 
feature implication hypothesis. This contact- 
mediated change has taken the route of the 
simplest system. Changes that are not due to 
contact are more likely to result in less simple 
systems. There is no strong implication between 
the forms of the verb itself; these are not linked 
by any universal tendencies. 

Here we have a clear case in which the use of 
implicational analysis gives us a richer under- 
standing of the data than that which could 
be obtained through other statistical methods. 
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Had it not been used, we might not have been 
driven to suggest an explanation of why this 
implication should hold so strongly. 


5. STATISTICAL IMPLICATION 


When using the notion of implication, creolists 
do not adhere to the notion that implication 
is necessarily an absolute relationship with an 
empty cell in the matrix, as in Table 1. The 
measure of the extent to which a relationship 
of covariation can be defined by implication 
is referred to by Bickerton as ‘scalability’, a 
figure representing the number of cells in an 
implicational matrix that fit the proposed 
pattern of implication; in the case of strong 
implication (as in Table 1), this figure is too 
percent. However, Bickerton, along with other 
creolists, permits a certain number of exceptions 
under his working definition of implication. For 
an implication still to be valid, he says that “in 
practice, figures around 90% can be regarded 
as adequate” (Bickerton 1973:647). The use of 
the implicational scale has come under much 
criticism from some sociolinguists (see, e.g., 
Romaine 1982:177—82; Fasold 1990:199), but 
none have shown that Bickerton’s 90 percent 
figure for validating an implicational matrix is 
fallacious. An example disproving Bickerton’s 
contention is now given. 

For there to be a genuine relationship of 
correlation, if we find variant a,, then variant 
b, must be more likely to occur than if we had 
a, in the same environment. As a hypothetical 
example, we will take two linguistic variables, 
<A> and <B>. Innovation a, occurs in 70 
percent of possible instances, and innovation by 
in 20 percent. Assuming that the two variables 
pattern independently of each other, we would 


get something like the covariation pattern in 
Table 4: 


Table 4. The matrix of probabilities given 
independent variation of variables <A> and < B> 





ay a, 
b, 14% 6% 
b, 56% 24% 


Table 4 satisfies Bickerton’s criteria for an im- 
licational relationship to hold, with 94 percent 
of cells satisfying the implication that the pre- 
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sence of b; implies a, (and a, b,); it would 
seem that the innovation in <A> is preceding 
that in <B>. In order to claim this, however, 
we need to establish whether the presence of 
b, correlated with that of a,. Of course there 
is no such correlation; the figure of 6 percent 
of counterexamples arises from the covariation 
pattern of two independent variables. We 
have thus been able to show that a scalability 
measure of 90 percent does not correctly 
delimit real implicational relationships; in fact, 
a percentage figure is not a suitable measure at 
any level. An implicational relationship is of 
necessity a relationship of dependency. 

In Table 4, innovation in <A> is found 
more often than innovation in <B>. This is 
very different from saying that there is a 
strong or even weak implicational relationship 
between them. What we have is purely and 
simply a relationship of differing strengths 
of rule application. From this we have no 
basis to propose any temporal or other ordering 
of the two variables with respect to each 
other. This can only be proposed in the 
case of a statistically justified implicational 
relationship. 

A better basis for proposing a genuine but 
statistical implication is needed. In the case of 
strong implication, the correlation coefficient is 
1 or -1. In the example given in Table 4, it is 
0, as there is no codependency. Furthermore, 
a correlation coefficient in itself is not enough 
to propose an implicational relationship, 
as we need to measure the chance of such 
a coefficient occurring as a consequence of 
the random patterning of two independent 
variables. Random variation will normally give 
some small level of correlation even for totally 
independent variables, so statistical tests (in 
this case an exact-probability test) are used to 
assess the likelihood of such variation being 
due to chance. Results that have less than a 
5 percent chance of occurring by chance are 
normally accepted as being sufficient to show 
some level of correlation between the two 
variables. Where such statistical testing does 
show some level of codependency, we may 
propose statistical implication, so we are not 
led to reject implicational analysis: it can still 
offer an insight into ordering of changes. 
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6. THE VARIABLE <Q> IN 
TUNISIAN ARABIC: A CASE OF 
STATISTICAL IMPLICATION 


The second variable to be examined is more 
fully discussed in Gibson (1998); the data used 
here are taken from interviews. It again concerns 
the adoption of an urban sedentary variety by 
Bedouin-origin speakers and concerns a variable 
familiar to any student of Arabic dialectology, 
the reflexes of Old Arabic > gdf. In both urban 
and Bedouin varieties of Tunisian Arabic, we 
find two phonemically contrastive reflexes of 
this variable: /q/ and /g/. However, in the 
majority of these words, urban varieties have 
/q/ while the Bedouin varieties have /g/. Table 
5 presents which form was used in particular 
roots and words. 

The matrix is arranged so that the use of /g/ 
is maximal to the top and left. The bold line is 
an attempt to separate uses of /g/ from /q/. 
Starred cells are those that do not fit the pro- 
posed pattern, while one speaker does not seem 
to be ranking more privileged environments for 
use of /q/ in a manner similar to other speakers. 

Submitting potential implications between 
columns to statistical evaluation, we find that 
none are secure at the 5 percent level. The clos- 
est we get to this is the relationship between /- 
q-a and /qad/, with all seven cases of mismatch 
being in the predicted direction, but where 
independent variation would predict a prob- 
ability of this happening in each case by chance 
as 0.766, giving us the overall probability of 
0.766 to the power of 7, which is 0.156, equiv- 
alent to a significance level of 15.6 percent. 
The comparatively small amount of data makes 
it difficult to establish individual implications 
with any level of certainty, as does the increased 
number of starred cells. But if we further com- 
bine the above categories in the manner shown 
in Table 6, we find more individuals that can be 
examined for each implication. 

The significance values of the proposed impli- 
cations in Table 6 are given in Table 7. 

Hence, even though the data sample is quite 
small, we can still show one implicational 
relationship to be valid if we group larger 
numbers of words together. What we have 
here is not an absolute implication but rather 
a statistical one; there are some exceptions. 
However, we have established that a speaker’s 
use of /g/in a word such as /qad/has a statistically 
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Table 5. An implicational matrix for /g/-use 









q-w-l l-q-a q-m-h g-1r-q q-t-l fuq 

q-‘-d d-w-q S-W-q qbal 
t-Lq qad qgbilika h-q-q 
h-r-q q-l-q q-l-l q-s-m 
q-d-m qrib 

BenGardaneM g g g g 

JerbaM2 g g g g 

ZarzisM3 g g g q 

AlamM2z g g q 

OmAdhmaM g g g/q* g q 

KefF3 g g g 

AgegchaM g g/q q 

TalaM g g 

GafsaM3 g 

ChniniGabesF g 

TeborsoukF g q 

GhomrassenM1 g 

SidiHassouneM g 

GafsaM2 g 

TnGafsaM1 g 

NeftaM 8 

BirLahfeyM2 

JendoubaM g/k 

ZaghouanM 

TnGafsaM3 

TnJerbaM1 q 

ZarzisM2 q (g)’ 

Misfit 

JerbaM3 g (q) g q q 


significant relationship on concomitant use of 
/g/ in a root such as q-w-l. Note that we have 
not validated the entire chart, but just one of 
the relationships within it. 

Such data, among others found in Gibson 
(1998), show that there are groups of words that 
do pattern together and vary in similar ways to 
other members of that group. When taken as a 
group, they act in a hierarchical way in relation 
to other groups of words, the use of one feature 
in one group implying to some extent its use 
in another group. As to why the words are in 
a particular group, there are some pointers. 
Loans from Modern Standard Arabic and more 
technical words tend to be found with /q/, while 


many of the most common words, such as 
q-w-l ‘to say’ and q-“d ‘to sit, stay’ (and marker 
of progressive aspect), are found with /g/, along 
with agricultural words such as /qamh/ ‘wheat’. 
This finding is similar to what Holes (1987:49- 
57) notes in Bahrain, where he says that the 
dialectal ‘core-items’, such as /gal/ ‘to say’ (also 
the word most resistant to change in Tunisia), 
show no variation, despite morphosemantic 
congruity with Modern Standard Arabic, which 
he otherwise finds to be a predictor of change. 
He claims that these words are “too much a 
part of the core of the dialect for replacement 
to occur in anything but the most formal styles 
of speech” (Holes 1987:53). Thus, frequency 
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Table 6. A combined implicational matrix for 
/g/-use 











q-w-l q--d qrib 
l-q-a gad qbal 
BenGardaneM g g 8 
JerbaMz g g 8g 
ZarzisM3 g g g/q 
AlamM2 g g g/q 
OmAdhmaM g g/q g/q 
KefF3 g g g/q 
AgegchaM g g g/q 
TalaM g g q 
GafsaM3 g g q 
ChniniGabesF g (q) g (q) q 
TeborsoukF g g/q q 
GhomrassenM1 g q 
SidiHassouneM g q 
GafsaM2 g g q 
TnGafsaM1 g (q) g/q q 
NeftaM g q 
BirLahfeyM2 g q 
JendoubaM g (q) g/k q 
ZaghouanM g q 
TnGafsaM3 g/q q 
TnJerbaM1 g/q q q 
ZarzisM2 q (g) q (g) q 
Table 7. Significance values for Table 6 
q-‘-d qad qrib qbal 

q-w-l |-q-a *0.040 0.252 
q--d qad 0.247 


of occurrence is a barrier to such change in two 
very different dialects of Arabic. 


7. CONCLUSION 


The use of implicational analysis has given 
significant insights into the patterning of two 
linguistic variables. In the case of gender marking 
we have seen that there is strict ordering of the 
categories in which it was lost, and that this 
is a rare case where we can predict the route 
that a linguistic change will take. The reasons 
for such a strict ordering seem to be found 
within language typology, and we do not find 
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such strict ordering in the route of acquisition 
of a new dialect in the variable <Q>; however, 
we still find evidence for a less-than-perfect 
continuum of varieties here. We can conclude 
that implicational analysis is indeed a very 
useful tool in studying variation, but one to 
be used more carefully than has often been the 
case in the past. 
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Maik Gipson (Reading, United Kingdom) 


India 


From the 8th century onward India has had a 
close association with Arabic. In its classical 
form, with some regional linguistic features, 
the language has played a significant liturgical 
and religio-scholarly role in the subcontinent. It 
has generally not been utilized for routine com- 
munication or other secular functions. Viewed 
as the sacred language of Islam and the Ouran, 
its primary use is by Muslims, who equate 
Arabic scholarship with Islamic learning and 
regard both the language and its scholars with 
veneration. Indian Muslims currently number 
approximately 133.54 million (Shahabuddin 
2003, from Census of India 1991, 2001). The 
vast majority of Indian Muslims have, at the 
very least, a basic liturgical association with 
Arabic, and some study the language in mak- 
tabs or madrasas. Accordingly, India has one 
of the largest numbers of Arabic users — albeit 
as a subsidiary language — in the world. Indeed, 
through the centuries Indian scholars and poets 
have proffered a weighty, though largely unrec- 
ognized, contribution to the Arabic library. 


t. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Indians made their first, rudimentary acquain- 
tance with Arabic sometime in the 3rd century 
C.E., close to the beginning of the time it 
appeared as a distinct language in the Arabian 
Peninsula. This linguistic contact transpired 
through Arab sailors who, from antiquity, had 
been docking at ports on the southwestern 
coast of India to acquire spices. From the 
8th century onward, the history of Arabic in 
India (Yusuf 1967) became closely linked with 
the development of Islam in the subcontinent 
(Wink 1990-2004; Schimmel 1980; overview 
in Burton-Page 1971). 

In 711 C.E., the Arab-Muslim Umayyad 
commander Muhammad ibn al-Qasim at- 
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Taqafi conquered and colonized the western 
Indian province of Sind. Over the next four 
centuries of Arab rule, Arabic was probably 
the language of administration, and the cities of 
Multan, Mansura, and Daibul became key cen- 
ters of Arabic-Islamic scholarship. According 
to the medieval geographers Ibn Hawaqal and 
al-Muqaddasi, the people of these towns were 
bilingual, speaking both Sindhi and Arabic 
(Yusuf 1967:56). Southward, maritime trade 
continued. Early on, several small trader settle- 
ments of Muslim Arabs from coastal Yemeni 
and Iraqi backgrounds sprang up on the Mala- 
bar coast (Wink 1990:I, 67-86; Koya 1988; 
Bouchon 1986). These settlers came to form 
distinct ethnic groups, including the Navayat or 
Naitias (from the Arabic nati, pl. nawa@ it ‘mari- 
ner’) of Maharashtra and Karnataka (Baha- 
dur 1902; Poonawala 1993), the Mappilas of 
Kerala (Miller 1991), and the Ilappais or Lab- 
bais of Tamil Nadu (Mines 1986). Arabic was 
initially their mother tongue, but they gradually 
phased it out, switching to the local languages. 

In 1193, the Turkish sultan Muhammad 
Ghuri conquered Delhi and established defini- 
tive Muslim dominion in India. From the 13th 
through the mid-roth centuries, Muslim rul- 
ers controlled almost the entire subcontinent. 
Over time, large numbers of the local populace 
converted to Islam and gained an interest in 
learning the language of its scriptures, Arabic. 
Following the initial Umayyad conquest, the 
majority of the incoming monarchs, including 
the Great Mughals, were Central Asian Turks, 
whose mother tongue was not Arabic. As such, 
they neither cultivated Arabic as a language 
of daily use in India nor used it as an official 
court language (the latter role was filled by 
Persian; for the parallel development of Persian 
in India, see Alam 2003). Thus, contrary to 
the case in lands conquered by Arab Muslims, 
such as Egypt, Arabic did not displace the 
local Indian languages. However, the Mughals 
and other Muslim sovereigns fostered Arabic as 
a language of religion and scholarship by 
patronizing Arabic-Islamic scholars and estab- 
lishing a large number of Arabic madrasas and 
maktabs. 

By the roth century, the first ad hoc 
maktabs — associated with local mosques — had 
already been established in Sind, particularly in 
the towns of Mansura and Multan. In the last 
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decade of the rath century, Muhammad Ghuri 
instituted formal madrasas in the town of Ajmer, 
and early in the 13th century, Iltutmish founded 
the first madrasa in Delhi and one in Badaun. 
In the following decades, madrasas sprang up 
all over the north. There were fewer elsewhere, 
but Ibn Battita (Ribla IV, 66 = Travels 218), 
who visited the city of Hinawr on the Malabar 
coast in the 14th century, does mention that he 
saw there something he had not seen in other 
parts — 23 maktabs for boys and 13 for girls; 
he marvels that women memorized the (entire?) 
Qur'an. Over the next five centuries of partial 
or full Muslim rule, madrasas, many of them 
independent of mosques, proliferated in all parts 
of India into the hundreds. 

In 1612, the East India Company was 
formed, and the British gradually took over 
Mughal power until, in 1857, they deposed 
the last emperor and declared India a colony. 
They promoted Western-style secular educa- 
tion, particularly English, and the Arabic lan- 
guage (and Persian) diminished in importance. 
Many madrasas were adversely affected, but 
Islamic revivalists instituted several new ones 
deliberately to counter the colonial approach 
and bolster the traditional education of Indian 
Muslims. In these institutions, “Arabic, being 
the language of the original sources of Islam, 
was to be the major focus of study. It was, 
so to speak, not only a language, but the 
major linguistic symbol of Islamic identity and 
Muslim resistance to modernity” (Rahman 
2000:411). Most of the important (Salafi and 
other) madrasas existing today were estab- 
lished during British rule in the roth century: 
Dar al-Ulim in Deobandh (Metcalf 1982; al- 
Fariqi 1990); Jami‘a Sayfiyya in Surat; and, in 
Lucknow (Farooqi 1999), Dar al-“Ulam Nad- 
wat al-Ulama (Zaman 2001), Madrasat al- 
Wa‘idin, and Jami‘a Nadimiyya. (For details of 
all Indian madrasas and Muslim universities, 
see Kaur 1990; Desai 1978; Rahman 2000; 
Ishaq 1996.) 

While deemphasizing religious madrasa educa- 
tion, the British — indirectly, through modernist 
Muslim reformers — created three institutions of 
secular learning, largely for Muslims, although 
not restricted to them: Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity (founded 1875; see T. Wright 1966), 
Jamia Millia Islamiyya (founded 1920), and 
Jamia Osmania University (founded 1917). The 
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Arabic curriculum in these institutions was to 
some extent detached from Islam; nevertheless, 
students of Arabic were mostly Muslims who 
were interested in the language for religious 
reasons. 

In 1947, after independence and partition 
into India and > Pakistan (and later > Ban- 
gladesh), Arabic usage in all three nations 
developed in somewhat different directions. For 
example, in the 1950s and 1970s, various 
political groups in Pakistan voiced the proposal 
that Arabic be adopted as the national language 
(H. Nadvi 1975; Rahman 2000:416). In India, 
the central government has, in the main, not 
promoted Arabic scholarship (it does patronize 
the study of Sanskrit, the sacred language of 
Hinduism, through scholarships, literary prizes, 
and organizations such as the Rashtriya San- 
skrit Sansthan). Being an intrinsic part of Mus- 
lim religiosity, however, Arabic usage continues 
to be important. Institutions of Arabic-Islamic 
learning flourish - the number of full-time 
Arabic madrasas in 1996 is listed by a modern 
scholar as 757 (Qamar ad-Din 1996:70). Under 
the auspices of the madrasas and the various 
Indian Muslim communities, Arabic scholar- 
ship, too, thrives. 


2. DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF 
INDIAN ARABIC 


Because of its association with religious tradi- 
tion, Indian Arabic has preserved classical fea- 
tures and archaic forms. It has almost totally 
resisted the penetration of dialectal elements 
and modifications discernible in Modern Stan- 
dard Arabic. Adherence to Classical Arabic is 


manifest in three major areas: 


i. Orthography and pronunciation. Rather 
than being changed to ’alif, the archaic waw 
is preserved in the orthography of certain 
Aramaic-origin words (3,42, not 3Ste; TSA 
not 363). The alifis usually not written in cer- 
tain words (4.8, not 413; Yan, NOt Solu). 
Long vowels are generally preferred to the 
hamza in the tafil form of verbal nouns 
(tawil vs. ta’wil, tarix vs. ta’rix); and (usually 
in pronunciation only), in the mufil form 
of the active participle (*uimin vs. mu’min). 

ii. Reading and speech (uttering of short 
phrases). Except in rhyming prose and 
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expressions ending in Allah, the pausal 
form is rare. The hamzat al-wasl] is carefully 
maintained. And instead of being changed 
to a long d, the tanwin fatha at the end of a 
sentence is often sustained. 

iii. Grammar. Rather than being substituted by 
the masculine plural, the min an-niswa and 
the dual are regularly used. The lam al-’amr 
and nun at-tawkid can be found in most 
texts. 


Contrary to standard Middle Eastern pronunci- 
ation, Indians use the Persianate pronunciation 
of Arabic. They pronounce all emphatic conso- 
nants nonemphatically (s > s,d>z,d>d,t>t,/ 
> 1in the word Allah). They have difficulty with 
the velars and pharyngeals (huruf balqiyya), 
some always (°>’, b > h, ? dropped from alif 
mamdida), and others occasionally (x > kh, ¢ 
> g). They substitute some nonemphatic apicals 
with other, similar-sounding consonants (tf > s, 
d > z). From time to time they mispronounce 
three other consonants (q > k, w > v, z > j). 
They treat the ta marbita as a ta’ maftuba, 
pronouncing it as ¢ rather than h, even outside 
an *idafa construct (da‘wat, jannat). Their artic- 
ulation of vowels is also unusual: u and i at the 
end of words become 6 and é (kuntu > kunto, 
kunti > kunté); and a at the beginning or middle 
of a word often becomes e (Ahmad > Ehmad, 
Zahra > Zehra, sahbra@ > sebra). 

Textual composition is dominated by the 
enormously difficult and often artificial ornate 
Haririan badi style. Authors regularly employ 
what appear to be pure verbal acrobatics, such 
as restricting the text to undotted letters of the 
alphabet (see the Our’dn commentary Sawati’ 
al~ilbam by Akbar’s court poet Faydi, d. 1595), 
or avoiding the use of letters like the ’alif or 
f@. There is often, however, a philosophical 
rationale — such as a tawhid-based cosmologi- 
cal underpinning — behind this manner of writ- 
ing (some long opening tabmid sections of the 
Ras@il Ramadaniyya of the Tayyibi da7 Tahir 
Sayf ad-Din, d. 1965, are good examples). 


3. CURRICULA AND TEACHING 
METHODOLOGY 


Arabic is taught in India for the most part in 
religious schools called maktabs and madrasas, 
occasionally at home, maktab-style, by mullas 
or moulvis, and, to a small extent, in secular 
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universities. Maktabs impart primary learning, 
including Qur'an recitation and memorization, 
Sari‘a precepts relating to the ritual prayer, 
and basic reading knowledge of the Arabic 
script. In madrasas, which are generally for more 
advanced religious learning, Arabic is an impor- 
tant component of the syllabus, and many of the 
schools have ‘Arabic madrasa’ as part of their 
name (Persian madrasas exist as well). 

The curriculum followed currently in most 
madrasas is the Dars-i Nizami, the revised ver- 
sion proposed in the 18th century by Mulla 
Nizam ad-Din of Sihali (near Lucknow) of an 
earlier, more ad hoc program. It includes texts 
from the Middle Eastern Arabic canon in the 
religious sciences of Ouran exegesis, badit, 
jurisprudence, Sufism, theology, and history; 
the related subjects of grammar, rhetoric, and 
prosody; the rational sciences of logic and phi- 
losophy; medieval science (added in the 15th 
century); and belles lettres (with a view to 
understanding better the literary features of 
the Ouran). Nizam ad-Din incorporated a 
large number of books authored by early-18th- 
century Indian savants such as Mulla Jiwan of 
Amethi, Mir Muhammad Zahid al-Harawi, 
and Mulla Mahmud Jawnpiari. Later, secular 
fields such as mathematics and English were 
included as peripheral subjects. In the r9th and 
2oth centuries, Salafi madrasas expurgated Sufi 
material. Shi‘ite madrasas follow different cur- 
ricula with regard to religious texts, but they 
usually use the same works for the study of 
Arabic grammar, rhetoric, and literature. 

The method of teaching Arabic in these madra- 
sas is text based, where Islam is the subject and 
Arabic the tool. Madrasa students pay particular 
attention to the study of philology, as this is vital 
in learning to decipher the Islamic scriptures and 
theological texts. Speaking skills are not empha- 
sized, although writing skills (termed ’insa’) are 
given some attention. Generally, modern profi- 
ciency-based techniques are not used, although 
there is a gradual move toward them. Rote 
memorization is favored over analysis, and large 
selections are learned by heart. 


4. SCHOLARSHIP 


Through the centuries, a large number of 
Arabic books on various subjects have been 
composed in India (listed in several biblio- 
graphical, anthological, and descriptive studies: 
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Table 1. Selected texts from the Dars-i Nizami (full list in Qamar ad-Din 1996:3 45-3 52) 


Quran exegesis Tafsirs of al-Jalalayn, al-Baydawi, 


az-ZamaxSari, and Ibn Katir 


Jurisprudence —_al-Marginani, Hiddya fi I-furit‘ 
Mulla Jiwan, Nar al-anwar 
Logic Qutb ad-Din ar-Razi, Qutbi 
Qazwini, Sarh Samsiyya 
Taftazani, Tahbdib 
History Suyuti, Tarix al-xulaf@’ 
Ibn al-Xayyat, Tarix 
Rhetoric Taftazani, Muxtasar al-ma‘ani 
and Mutawwal 
Qazwini, Talxis al-miftah 
Mathematics Nasir ad-Din at-Tiasi, 


Tabrir ?Uqlidus _ 
Baha ad-Din al-‘Amil1, 
Xuldsat al-hisab 


Brockelmann 1938:309-312, 598-628, 849- 
864; Ahmad 1946; Ahmad 1977; "Idris 1998; 
Schimmel 1973:1-8, 48-52; Poonawala 1977; 
Haroon 1996; Ishaq 1955; Kokan 1974). The 
majority of these works are on topics of an 
Islamic nature: Our’dn and Hadit studies, juris- 
prudence, Sufism, theology, and the lives of 
saints. They include original religious books; 
commentaries, glosses, and superglosses on 
classical religious texts; translations into Arabic 
from Persian Sufi works; and religious praise 
poetry. Several works have been composed on 
Islamic philosophy and history, Graeco-Arabic 
medicine, Arabic grammar and rhetoric, and 
classical-style belles lettres. Also numerous are 
Indian-language commentaries on, and transla- 
tions of, Classical Arabic religious texts. Some 
Arabic works are by Arab immigrants, but the 
bulk are by scholars of Indian ethnicity, a few 
of them trained in Mecca or Baghdad. A large 
number of authors are Sufi, many of whom 
composed their Xilafat Namahs in Arabic. 

The best known Indian Qur’dn commentary 
is the two-volume Tafsir ar-rabmdn wa taysir 
al-mannan by the Navayat scholar ‘Ala ad-Din 
Maha’imi (d. 1431). Eminent compilations of 
badit include the Masdarig al~anwar by Hasan 
as-Sagani of Lahore and the Kanz al-‘ummal fi 
sunan al~aqwal wa-l-af‘al by ‘Alt al-Muttaqi 


Hadit Malik, Muwatta 

Buxari and Muslim, Sabibayn; 
al-Xatib at-Tibrizi, 

Miskat al-Masabih 

?>Aba Najib Suhrawardi, 
‘Awarif al-ma‘arif 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Fusis al-hbikam 


Jawnpii, Sams al-baziga 
Mulla Sadra, Sadra 


Sufism 


Philosophy 


Belles lettres al-Mu‘allaqat as-sab‘ 
al-Mutanabbi, Diwan 
?>Abu Tammam, Hamdsa 


Hariri, Maqamat 


Grammar Ibn al-Hajib, Kafiya and Safiya 
Husayn ibn Tawqani, 
Hidayat an-nabw and 
Sarh mia ‘amil 

Theology Dawwani, Sarb ‘aq@id Jalali 


Ibn as-Sarif, Musdmara 


of Burhanpur (d. 1568). A sizable figh work 
is the multiauthored Hanafi law book com- 
missioned by Aurangzeb (r. 1754-1760), titled 
al-Fatawa al-hindiyya (or Fatawda-yi ‘alamgiri). 
In theology, an important work is the Huj- 
jat allah al-baliga of Sah Wali Allah of Delhi 
(d. 1760). Belles lettres in prose includes "Abu 
Bakr ibn Muhsin’s (d. 1715) al-Maqamat al- 
hindiyya (study and translation, Ebeid and 
Young 1978). 

Of the Arabic poetry composed in India, 
a large proportion is in praise of the prophet 
Muhammad and his family. The prolific poet 
and author Gulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami (d. 1785) 
of Aurangabad in the South was given the 
honorific Hassdn-i Hind ‘the Hassan of India’, 
after the Prophet’s chief panegyrist. Several 
poets of the Twelver Shiite Deccan kingdom 
of Golconda in southern India - such as the 
Hijazi poet Sayyid ‘Ali ibn Ma‘stm (d. 1705) - 
spent a large proportion of their literary ener- 
gies in praising ‘Ali ibn ’Abi Talib and the 
Shi‘a imams (Khan 1963). In western India, 
several of the religious leaders of the Daudi 
Bohra (Tayyibi Musta‘awi “Isma‘li Shi‘ite) 
community, especially the da‘is ‘Abd ‘Ali Sayf 
ad-Din (d. 1817) and Tahir Sayf ad-Din (d. 
1965), were notable poets who composed 
poetry in praise of the Prophet, the imams, 
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and the da‘is, elegies for Husayn, and poetry in 
communion with God, called munajat. 

Numerous libraries in India house extensive 
collections of Arabic works by Indian and Mid- 
dle Eastern scholars, including tens of thousands 
of manuscripts, some quite valuable (S. Nadvi 
1945, 1946; Desai 1978:95-125). Several of 
the libraries are affiliated with madrasas and 
universities or with shrines of saints (dargah), 
and others are independent, either public or 
private. In northern India, the most important 
are the Rampur Raza Library in Rampur; Mau- 
lana Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh; and Kutubkhana-i Nasiriyya (Twelver 
Shiite), Lucknow. In western India, significant 
libraries are Rajasthan Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Tonk; Jami‘a Sayfiyya Library (Daudi 
Bohra), Surat; and Hazrat Pir Muhammad 
Shah Dargah Library, Ahmedabad. Mumbai 
has the Jami Masjid Library, the library of 
Bombay University, and the Tayyibi Da‘wat 
(Daudi Bohra) Library. In eastern India, sizable 
libraries include the Khuda Bakhsh Oriental 
Public Library, Patna; the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta; and the Oriental 
Public Library, Bankipore. In southern India, 
libraries with large collections include three in 
Hyderabad: the Salar Jang Museum Library 
(Twelver Shi‘ite), the State Central Library, and 
the Kutubkhana-i-Saidiyya. 

A number of publishing houses take a spe- 
cial interest in publishing editions of Arabic 
texts. The foremost is the Da@irat al-Ma‘arif 
al-Utmaniyya, Hyderabad-Deccan (founded 
1888). Other publishers include university-affil- 
iated and government-sponsored houses such as 
the Institute of Islamic Studies, Muslim Univer- 
sity, Aligarh; Osmania University, Hyderabad; 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras; and Government of Bihar Institute of 
Post-graduate Studies and Research in Arabic 
and Persian, Patna. The University of Lucknow, 
the University of Delhi, and Madras University 
also publish studies on Arabic works. A few 
publishers are associated with madrasas, such 
as the Dar al-Musannifin (also called Shibli 
Academy), Azamgarh (founded 1915). 


5. USAGES 
In addition to scholarship, there are numer- 


ous other usages of Arabic in India, mostly 
connected with religion: liturgy, inscriptions, 
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nomenclature, borrowing of vocabulary and 
phraseology (> Urdu/Hindi; > Bengali), and 
the use of the Arabic script to write Indian 
languages (> alphabet, Arabic for other lan- 
guages). 

The foremost usage of Arabic is liturgical, 
primarily in the form of Quranic recitation. 
Since most Indians do not understand the lan- 
guage, their recitation is, more often than not, 
without an understanding of the literal meaning 
of the verses. They nevertheless consider it a 
source of divine grace (baraka). Arabic litanies 
(tasbih) are common, as is the recitation in Ara- 
bic of prayers (du‘a’), Sufi ritual chants (dikr), 
and religious poetry (called gasida or na‘t). 

Arabic is utilized for inscriptions on mosques, 
mausoleums, graves, madrasas, palaces, forts, 
and other monuments, as well as on coins (over- 
view by Burton-Page 1986; extensive catalogs, 
e.g. Desai 1989, 1999; Abdur Rahim 2000; 
Abdul Karim 1992; N. Wright 1972a, 1972b; 
Whitehead 1914). The inscriptions are of an 
essentially religious nature, with Qur’anic verses 
taking pride of place. They are used for dedica- 
tions, ornamentations, and epitaphs. The earliest 
Arabic inscription found in India is from a 2nd/ 
8th-century mosque in Kovalam, South India 
(Chaghatai 1978 from Majalla Tilsanin I, 51). 

Indian Muslims frequently adopt names of 
Arabic derivation, and these names often have 
a religious association. Names from the family 
of the Prophet and of the early Companions are 
common. Many males use Muhammad as the 
first component of a compound name. Mixed 
Arabic and Persian or Indian language names 
are also found, such as Gulam ‘Ali ‘servant of 
‘Al’. Pseudo-Arabic names that are semanti- 
cally difficult to fathom sometimes crop up, 
such as Samiyullah ‘God’s namesake [?]’, "Islam 
ad-Din ‘the Islam of Religion [?]’, and Qiyam 
ad-Din ‘arrival of Judgment Day [?]’. 
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TAHERA QUTBUDDIN 
(University of Chicago) 


Indicative - Mood 


Indirect Speech 


The function of reporting speech in any language 
consists of a speaker conveying or reflecting 
what another speaker said, wrote, or thought, 
either in the original speaker’s terms or in the 
reporter’s words. Direct speech corresponds to 
the former case, by which the exact terms of 
the speaker are quoted, whereas indirect speech 
(also called ‘reported speech’) corresponds to 
the latter case. As noted by Coulmas (1986:1), 
the notion of ‘verbatim rendition’ of direct- 
speech utterances varies from one culture to 
another. Also subject to variation from one lan- 
guage to another are the grammatical modifica- 
tions involved by the indirect-speech utterance. 
The main grammatical modifications involved 
by indirect speech generally concern the pro- 
noun, the verbal tense, and mood, as well as the 
form of the question and command (Jespersen 
1965:290-300). Yet, not all languages require 
the same rules of modification. 

The question of reported speech is generally 
discussed by the Arab grammarians under the 
title of maqal al-qawl ‘the utterance of saying’ 
or al-jumla al-marwiyya ‘the reported sentence’. 
Two types of storytelling are identified: ar-riwaya 
bi-l-lafd ‘the story told in its literal words’, which 
corresponds to direct speech, and ar-riwdya bi-l- 
mana ‘the story told according to its meaning’, 
which corresponds to indirect speech (Abdul 
Aziz 2003:268). The direct-speech utterance is 
usually introduced by a verb of saying, such as 
gala, followed by the quotation. The quotation 
marks, part of a punctuation system introduced 
in Arabic only in the zoth century, are not thor- 
oughly used in marking direct-speech quotations. 
The indirect-speech phrase is also introduced by 
a verb of saying, such as gala, sarraba, ’akkada, 
za‘ama. It can be introduced by a complemen- 
tizer, such as ’anna, followed by a pronoun, but 
it can also be asyndetic. No modifications are 
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required in the verbal tense or mood, but only in 
the form of the pronoun, which shifts from rst 
to 3rd person. 

In texts from the Classical Arabic tradition, 
direct-speech utterances seem to be more fre- 
quent in comparison to indirect-speech ones. 
Since research on reported speech in Arabic 
is very scarce (Doss 2000:32), the following 
remarks on the ratio of direct to indirect speech 
in Classical Arabic texts are based on direct 
perusal of the sources. Concerning the Qur’an, 
the findings concur with those of Hatim, who 
observes that the Quranic text “abounds with 
examples of direct speech” (1997:124). In fact, 
very few occurrences of ‘indirect speech’ are to 
be found in the Qur’an. When found, indirect- 
speech utterances are generally represented by 
short forms, such as the ones appearing in the 
examples below, and are by far outnumbered 
by direct quotes or direct-speech utterances. 
An example of indirect speech from the Ouran 
appears in sura Ibrahim (Q. 14/31), where the 
construction is asyndetic: gul li-ibddi lladina 
aman yugimu s-salata wa-yunfiqi mimma 
razaqnahum ‘Tell My bondmen who believe to 
establish worship and spend of that which We 
have given them’ (Pickthall 1956:189). Direct- 
speech phrases, however, are abundant in the 
Qur'an, as in the following verse from sura al- 
Bagara: wa-ida qila lahum Ia tufsidu fi lard 
gala ?innama nahnu muslibina (Q. 2/11) ‘And 
when it is said unto them: Make not mischief in 
the earth, they say: We are peacemakers only’ 
(Pickthall 1956:34). 

This observation equally applies to texts 
from the Classical Arabic period, such as Ibn 
al-Muqaffa’s (d. 760) Kalila wa-Dimna, where, 
in a random sampling of two stories, “Bab al- 
qirdi wa-l-gaylami” (The story of the monkey 
and the tortoise) and “Bab al-jurdi wa-s-sin- 
nawri” (The story of the rat and the cat), 63 
occurrences of direct speech were found, versus 
5 of indirect ones, the latter all being introduced 
by the verb of saying za‘ama, as can be seen 
in the following example, where both forms 
appear: qala I-faylasufu: za‘amu ?’anna nasikan 
min an-nussaki kana bi--ardi Jurjana wa-kdanat 
lahu mra’atun jamilatun ‘The philosopher said: 
They claimed that a pious man lived in the land 
of Jurjan, and that he had a pretty wife’ (Ibn 
al-Mugqaffa‘, Kalila 240). 

In Modern Standard Arabic, the two forms 
of reported speech (direct and indirect) are 
used in addition to ‘free indirect speech’, a 
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form which combines the characteristics of 
both direct and indirect reported utterances. 
This form, also called ‘represented speech’ by 
Jespersen (1965:290), appears particularly in 
literary writings; it is not introduced by a verb 
of saying or by a complementizer, nor is it 
marked by quotation marks, but it nevertheless 
represents the particularity of direct speech, 
and it is understood by the context, as appears 
in the example below from Edouard Kharrat. 

Unlike Classical Arabic, indirect speech utter- 
ances in Modern Standard Arabic outnumber 
direct ones. In a survey conducted of newspa- 
per Arabic, Hatim (1997:123, 125) gives the 
figure of 98 percent for the frequency of indi- 
rect-speech utterances vs. direct speech ones. In 
translating news from texts written in Western 
languages, and particularly from English into 
Arabic, the indirect form is preferred (Hatim 
1997:123). Indirect speech is considered more 
appropriate for the “pedestrian occasions such 
as that of reporting the news”, as opposed to 
direct speech, which is reserved for “loftier 
forms of expression” (Hatim 1997:137, 138). 
The absence of punctuation associated with 
indirect speech is provided as a partial expla- 
nation for this preference. According to this 
explanation, punctuation has become redun- 
dant because of the dependence of Arabic on 
oral/heard rather than on visual effects like 
punctuation and diacritical marks (Hatim 
1997:125). 

A study based on an observation of jour- 
nalistic writings (from the daily newspaper al- 
Hayat) gives the following most frequent verbs 
of saying: gala ‘to say’, sarraba ‘to declare’, 
-adafa ‘to add’, ’a‘lana ‘to announce’, ’akkada 
‘to emphasize’, by order of frequency out of 
a list of 29 verbs in 500 instances of reported 
statements (Al-Kasimi 1966:73). In a short 
unpublished search conducted by Doss on texts 
from the newspapers al-’Ahram and al-’Axbar, 
these same verbs were found to appear, as well 
as *asdra ‘to point out’, ’ablaga ‘to inform, 
notify’, and dakara ‘to mention’. According 
to Al-Kasimi (1966:75-76), verbs of saying 
are followed by two forms of particles, ’anna 
(inna) and bi--anna, the first usually following 
the verb qdala, the second following the verb 
sarraha. 

Free indirect speech is a stylistic device con- 
sidered by some to be a “European technique” 
(Essawi 1996:3). It appears in contemporary 
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Arabic literary texts, possibly as the result 
of the influence of literary translations. The 
following extract from az-Zaman al-dxar, a 
novel written by the Egyptian novelist Edouard 
Kharrat, illustrates this stylistic device: 


wa-huma yatabddalani as-swala ‘an al-abwiali, 
wa-limada lam tastariki ft |-mwtamari? li-annaha 
dat mundu ?ayyamin faqat min bi‘tati taftisin 
-uxra fi l-wabat, wa-indaha lajnatun fi |-wizarati, 
wa-ma ?axbaru |-mathafi fi Il Iskandariyya, wa-t- 


yati |-yundniyyati? wa-yadbakani min ?axbari 
z-zumal@ wa-r-rwas@ al-judud fi |-maslaha, wa- 
yansilani risahum qalilan, bi-stimta® ‘And they 
engage in questions about everything, and why is 
it that you’re not participating at the Conference? 
Because she has returned only a few days ago from 
another exploration mission at the oases, and 
she is in charge of a committee at the Ministry. 
And what is the news of the Alexandria Museum, 
and the Eastern Wall’s new restoration? And the 
element insertion in the columns discovered at 
Mariopolis, did it succeed? And news about her 
last reading of the Greek papyri? And they laugh, 
recalling the news of new colleagues and superiors, 
and they enjoyably ‘pluck their feathers’ 


A hybrid form of reported speech remains to 
be mentioned. This involves an indirect-speech 
utterance abruptly interrupted by a direct one. 
These forms are frequent in Middle Arabic 
texts, as well as in contemporary journalistic 
writing. Both are illustrated in the following 
two excerpts; the first excerpt is from al-Jabarti 
(1756-18253 ‘Aj@ib Ill, 5.10-12): 


fa-kallamuhum wa-staxbaruhum ‘an garadihim fa- 
-axbaru ’annahum Inkiliz badaru li-t-taftis ‘ala I- 
Firinsis li--annahum xaraju bi-imadratin ‘adimatin 
yuriduna jihatan min al-jihati wa-la nadri ’ayna 
gasdihim fa-rubbama dahamukum fa-la taqdiruna 
‘ala daf‘ihim wa-la tatamakkanuna min manhim 
‘So they [Umar Makram and high dignitaries] 
talked to them [the English] and asked them about 
their aims, they said that they were English, com- 
ing in search of the French, since these had sailed 
in a huge vessel toward a certain direction, and we 
don’t know where they are planning to go: they 
could attack you and you would not be able to 
push them off or to prevent them’. 


The second excerpt is from the daily newspaper 
al~Ahram (February 9, 2004): 


wa-talabat minhu ‘adam al-hudir ilayhad marratan 
taniyatan bi-siqqatiha ‘inda dalika janna juniinahu 
ba‘da ?an gadarat bi wa-qatalat tumubi ‘And she 
asked him not to visit her in her flat another 
time; it is then that he lost his mind after she has 
deceived/betrayed me and killed my ambition’. 
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This form, which we designate as ‘hybrid’, 
is sometimes attributed to the rhetoric fig- 
ure known as iltifat, in which certain stylistic 
devices concerning mainly pronominal shifts 
are used to attract the attention of the reader. 
In this case, it would be the change of pro- 
nominal reference within the same utterance. 
In the example, we see the story told by the 
narrator (who in this situation is the journal- 
ist), who uses the third person, then shifts to 
the first. The construction observed can also 
be attributed to lack of attention and disregard 
for punctuation in journalistic writing (Doss 
2.003:191-201). 

In the Arabic dialects, ?inna is the only con- 
junction (or complementizer) used to introduce 
indirect speech: biy’ual innu nadwi ysafir barra 
‘he says he is planning to travel abroad’. How- 
ever, indirect-speech utterances often appear in 
the asyndetic construction: 7ultilha tigi taxud 
bagitha magats ‘I asked her to come and pick 
up her things, but she didn’t’. In general, the 
conjunction ’imna is less frequent in oral dis- 
course. 
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Mapua Doss (Cairo University) 


Indonesia 


Since the arrival of Islam in the Indonesian 
archipelago, Arabic has been used as a religious 
language for the basic rituals and for technical 
instruction of specialists in the religious sci- 
ences. It has, however, remained restricted to 
the religious realm, the major vehicle of con- 
tact being > Tamil rather than Arabic. Many 
Indonesian commercial terms bear witness to 
the influence of southeast Indian Muslims in 
the period before Malay developed into the 
lingua franca of the archipelago and, after 
independence in 1945, into modern standard 
Indonesian. During the 16th-18th centuries, 
Portuguese was an important medium for trade 
and cultural contacts in mixed ethnic groups, 
but from the 17th century onward, Dutch 
increasingly took over the role of Portuguese, 
while English has become important as an 
international language since 1945. Notwith- 
standing efforts by Muslim modernists in the 
2oth century to promote Arabic as a second 
language (after Malay/Indonesian) for Indone- 
sian culture in general, Arabic has not been able 
to compete with the Western languages, and 
its use has remained restricted to the religious 
domain. 


1. THE ARRIVAL OF ISLAM IN 
INDONESIA 


The first Muslims to arrive in the archipelago 
were part of an expanding Islamic network of 
trade in the larger Indian Ocean. They were 
often not of Arab descent but were Gujera- 
tis, Tamils, Bengalis, or Chinese and Champa 
(Vietnamese) Muslims. The arrival of Islam 
caused a stream of Indonesian Muslims to go to 
the Middle East, mostly Mecca and Medina, for 
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religious studies, bypassing India, where until 
the 14th century Indonesians had studied Hin- 
duism and Buddhism (Steenbrink 1988). With 
the early conversions, Arabic became known as 
the language of Islam, as reflected in the con- 
version myth of the ruler of the Acehnese king- 
dom of Pasai, whose tomb bears an inscription 
from the year 696/1297. The ruler, Merah 
Silau, saw in a dream the prophet Muhammad, 
who spat in his mouth. When the ruler woke 
up, the taste in his mouth was rich and sweet. 
The following day, a ship arrived from Mecca 
that had picked up a certain Sultan Muham- 
mad, who came to preach Islam. At his arrival, 
Merah Silau was already able to recite the 
profession of faith and the thirty juz’ of the 
Quran “although he had never been taught 
by anyone. At this the people and the chiefs 
exclaimed: As for this that our ruler is recit- 
ing, we do not understand a single word of it” 
(Jones 1979:134). Whether acquired through a 
miracle or a long process of study, the Arabic 
of the Ouran and other texts would remain a 
sacred language never truly understood by most 
Indonesians. Some of the conversion stories 
add: “But apart from that the ruler did not 
alter a single one of his heathen habits.” (On 
the conversion of the ruler of Patani, see Jones 
1979:143.) 

Right after the first conversions, Arabic 
names became quite common, as many of the 
conversion stories show, more so in Malay cul- 
ture than in Javanese, Buginese, and some other 
societies of the vast and diverse archipelago. 
Especially in the Malay world, an Arabic name 
was a sign of Islamic identity, like giving up 
idol worship and pork. 


2. ARABIC IN LITERARY TEXTS 


The oldest preserved literary texts in Malay 
were mostly, besides original chronicles of the 
major realms, translations from Persian rather 
than Arabic. The first major Islamic epic work 
to be translated into Malay, probably in the 
15th or 16th century, is the Hikaya Muhammad 
Hanafiyya (about the half-brother of the grand- 
sons of the Prophet, Hasan and Husayn; cf. 
Brakel 1975). The stories of "Amir Hamza and 
Alexander the Great, and the Book of the Thou- 
sand Questions (about a discussion between 
a Jew, ‘Abdallah ibn Salam, and the prophet 
Muhammad) were also translated from Persian 
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before 1600. There is only one major work in 
this tradition that was translated directly from 
Arabic, the Hikdya ?Iskandar Du |-Qarnayn. 
Only in the 17th century do we find more trans- 
lations directly from Arabic, such as the abstracts 
from Tabari’s Ta’rix in the work of Raniri. 

The first author whose mystical works in 
Malay have been preserved, Hamzah Fansuri 
(probably active around 1600 C.E.), wrote in a 
very refined Malay, with many loanwords from 
Persian and even more from Arabic. Hamzah 
Fansuri was a well-traveled person. He almost 
certainly learned Persian in Ayuthia, the ancient 
capital of Siam. This shows the connections 
between Indonesian Islam and East Asia, which 
are further documented in the influence of Chi- 
nese and Champa or Vietnamese Muslims on 
the spread of Islam in Southeast Asia. It is not 
certain whether Hamzah Fansuri visited Mecca 
or other places in Arabia, but he testified that he 
had been in Baghdad. His life story is reflected 
in his style of ‘international’ Malay, with many 
Persian and Arab words but still so elegant that 
it remains obligatory reading for all students in 
contemporary Indonesian high schools. 

To write Malay, an adapted form of the 
Arabic script was and sometimes still is used (> 
alphabet, Arabic for other languages). Major 
differences from the original Arabic script are 
an ‘ayn with three dots for nga; a fa’ with three 
dots for pa; a nun with three dots for nya; a 
kaf with one dot on top for the letter ga; a 
jim with three dots in its ‘heart’ for cha. Some 
regional languages, like Javanese and Buginese, 
continued to use a script derived from Sanskrit 
(Devanagari) in addition to the adapted Arabic 
script. Malay, written with adapted Arabic 
script, is called Jawi script (cf. Jones 1983), 
while Javanese with Arabic script is called 
pegon. In direct translations from Arabic many 
loanwords were introduced in > Indonesian/ 
Malay, as well as some morphological and 
syntactic structures taken from Arabic. This is 
even seen in the older translations of the Bible 
by missionaries, which are full of Arabicizing 
tendencies. Yet, the general impression is that 
Arabic has had little impact on the overall 
structure of the Indonesian language, although 
about ro percent of its vocabulary originates 
from Arabic, directly or indirectly (van Ronkel 
1899; Landelinus 1938; Drewes 1950). 

From the 17th century onward, many Islamic 
scholars wrote in both Arabic and local or 
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regional languages. Sams ad-Din as-Samatrani, 
who held a prominent position at the Aceh- 
nese court in the early 17th century and died 
in 1630, wrote mystical works in both Ara- 
bic and Malay. One of the major scholars of 
the 17th century was Nar ad-Din ar-Raniri 
(d. 1659), born in Gujerat, probably of mixed 
Arab-Malay descent. In Malay he wrote a large 
encyclopedic work of some 1,600 pages (Busta- 
nus Salatin) and a figh work, but his doctrinal 
and mystical works are partly in Arabic and 
partly in Malay. He held a prominent position 
at the Acehnese court. His successor as scholar 
and politician at that court was ‘Abd ar-Ra@uf 
as-Singkili (ca. 1620-1693), who stayed for 
rg years in Medina, where he studied with al- 
Qusasi (d. 1660), Ibrahim al-Kurani, and oth- 
ers. He translated the Ouran into Malay with 
the full Tafsir al-Jalalayn and many additions 
from other commentaries. This Malay transla- 
tion and commentary only became popular 
after it had been printed at the expense of the 
Ottoman sultan Abdilhamid in Istanbul in 
1884 and was reprinted in various places like 
Bombay, Singapore, Penang, and Jakarta. 
Another 17th-century scholar who wrote in 
Arabic was Muhammad Yusuf al-Makassari 
(1627-1699). He was born into a noble fam- 
ily in South Celebes that had accepted Islam 
in 1605. He studied Arabic and religious dis- 
ciplines in his hometown of Goa in Southwest 
Celebes with an Arab teacher from Yemen, Ba 
‘Alwi ibn ‘Abdallah al-‘Allama at-Tahir, until 
the age of 15, when he went traveling to study, 
at the same time pursuing a political career. 
In 1644 he sailed to Arabia, where he first 
followed courses in Zabid, Yemen, and later 
in Mecca and Medina, where he was together 
with the Acehnese as-Singkili. Al-Makassari 
even went to study in Damascus and visited 
Istanbul before he returned to the Indonesian 
archipelago between 1664 and 1672, having 
lived in the Arab world for at least 20 years. 
In the 1670s he settled in Banten, West Java, 
where he became the dominating political fig- 
ure in the anti-Dutch party. In 1683 he was 
arrested by the Dutch and sent into exile to 
Sri Lanka. In Sri Lanka he was still considered 
dangerous because of the many people who 
came to see him. Therefore, in 1694 he was 
expelled to Cape Town, South Africa, where he 
died five years later. Yusuf al-Makassari wrote 
many mystical works, some in his native lan- 
guage, Makassarese, and some in Malay, but 
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quite a few also in Arabic. Like other major 
17th-century scholars, he could address his 
readers in the international language, Arabic, 
but also in some local Indonesian languages 
(Riddell 2001; also Azra 2004 for other 17th- 
and 18th-century authors). 

Manuscript collections may give an idea of 
the spread and use of Arabic in the Indonesian 
archipelago. The collection of colonial Batavia 
(now Jakarta) is of special interest because it 
contains documents brought together from the 
whole archipelago. The catalogs of the Batavia 
Society of Sciences and Arts show us that with 
the exception of a few manuscripts with poetry 
and folktales, most manuscripts were devoted 
to the religious sciences. Out of more than one 
thousand Arabic manuscripts, only fifteen con- 
tain poetry, and even these are about religious 
topics: four copies of the Oasidat al-Burda by 
al-Busiri, three copies of the poem about the 
miracles performed by Muhammad, the Ham- 
ziyya, etc. The collection catalogued by the 
Batavia Society of Sciences and Arts includes 
more than one hundred full or incomplete 
copies of the Ourdn, often with interlinear 
translation in one of the Indonesian languages. 
The collection also contains more than seventy 
manuscripts of badit, twelve of them copies of 
the Forty [hadit] of Nawawi, the others offering 
selections from the six great collections, accord- 
ing to specific topics. It is likely that no full 
text of al-Buxari’s Sabih or of any other collec- 
tions was available anywhere in the archipelago 
before interest in the topic rose together with 
2oth-century reformism. Works on mysticism 
were very well represented (about 250), even 
somewhat more frequently than those on figh 
or Islamic law (about 180). Besides smaller 
numbers of manuscripts on history (the life of 
the Prophet and his companions, saints, and 
Sufis) and on ‘sciences’ (mostly the calendar, 
astrology, astronomy, and medicine in combi- 
nation with divination and amulets or charms), 
there is quite a large section of philology. 


3. THE STUDY OF ARABIC 


The approximately 150 texts of the Batavia 
Society of Sciences and Arts section on philol- 
ogy mostly concentrate on grammar, and more 
specifically the quite complicated books in use 
for Indonesian students who have wanted to 
master Arabic. There were as yet no Arabic/ 
Indonesian dictionaries, and only a few Arabic/ 
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Arabic works. The total number of Arabic 
works is quite striking: the society had a special 
interest in local languages, but in reality it pos- 
sessed fewer Malay than Arabic manuscripts. 
This underlines the fact that in more advanced 
religious education, Arabic texts were the rule 
and full translations the exception. Even inter- 
linear translation was an important means but 
not the rule. 

Religious works in translation or in more 
or less original form represent mainstream 
Sunni Islam, but several of the original works, 
especially Javanese texts, show an aversion to 
strictly Arabic idiom. One of the most promi- 
nent examples is the minor prince of Surakarta, 
Mangkunagera IV (1811-1881), who wrote 
angrily in a major poem: “Many are the young 
people who boast of their theological knowl- 
edge / Though not yet qualified / they are in 
a hurry to show off, / The way they interpret 
the Arabic texts / is like a Sayyid from Egypt/ 
every time they belittle the abilities of others”. 
In the same vein, perhaps with even more 
nationalist sentiment, the notorious text of 
the Suluk Gatoloco, also from the second part 
of the roth century, rejects Islam as an Arab 
religion: “Know, the religion of Muhammad / 
is the religion of the Arabs. Since you invoke 
a foreign people, / again you’re simply proven 
to be thieves” (references and more examples 
in Steenbrink 1999). These are not isolated 
texts, criticizing Arabic language and influence. 
Already in the 17th century, a Javanese poem 
circulated that even more specifically criticized 
the study of Arabic grammar, the Suluk Wujil, 
transmitted in a manuscript dated 1607, but 
probably much older. Stanza 88 reads in trans- 
lation: “Therefore people quarrel, desiring to 
outperform other people. They cling to the 
letter, scrupulously follow the rules. Day and 
night they study baydn-ma@ani, saraf, nahu” 
(Poerbatjaraka 1938:172). A similar anti-Arab 
mood is perhaps found in the curious debate 
in the late 1990s about a statement made by 
Abdurrahman Wahid, the leader of the major 
organization of the mainstream Muslim leaders, 
Nahdlatul Ulama, who had stated on several 
occasions that Indonesians should not use the 
Arab greeting as-salamu ‘alaykum but rather 
the common Indonesian expression selamat 
pagi, because there was no need to use Ara- 
bic in nonreligious, everyday use. Yet Wahid 
himself, the Indonesian president from October 
1999 until July 2001, was not consistent in the 
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application of this bold statement and usually 
started and interspersed his speeches with many 
phrases in Arabic. 

Over the centuries, Islamic religious knowl- 
edge was more or less identical with skill 
in reading and even writing in Arabic. The 
lower-level Quranic courses provided the basis 
for reading and reciting. The boarding school 
of the pesantren started with the teaching of 
Arabic, usually with the M?a ‘amil by ’Abu 
Bakr ‘Abd al-Qahir ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman al- 
Jurjani (d. 1078) and commentaries on this 
work by various authors. Another extremely 
popular work was the ’Ajurramiyya by Aba 
‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Da’td as-Sanhaji 
Ibn al-Ajurram (d. 1322). Only in the 1930s 
did Indonesians start to write their own gram- 
mars and Arabic dictionaries. Probably the first 
series of basic teaching material was the four 
volumes of Mahmad Junus, Peladjaran Bahasa 
Arab, published in the 1930s. For dictionaries, 
advanced students in the 20th century could use 
the well-known Munjid by the Lebanese priest 
Louis Ma’luf. The first more or less complete 
dictionary in 1,701 pages was compiled by the 
traditional scholar Ahmad Warson Munawwir 
of the religious school (pesantren) of Krapyak, 
Yogyakarta, in 1984 under the title al Munaw- 
wir, Kamus Arab-Indonesia. An important 
means to understand Arabic better consisted 
in presenting texts (first in handwriting and 
then, since the late roth century, also in print) 
in two languages, an Arabic sentence immedi- 
ately followed by a translation in one of the 
Indonesian languages. A special method of this 
learning-by-translation is the so-called jenggot 
(lit. ‘beard’) method: under each Arabic word, 
an Indonesian translation is written or printed 
[Fig. 1]. Many basic books still circulate in 
jenggot copies, both in standard Indonesian and 
in Javanese. In the late 20th century, this method 
came to be used also for editions of the Quran, 
in which every word in Arabic was accompa- 
nied by a Latin transcription of the Arabic and 
a translation. Obviously, a jenggot text without 
further explanation is not very helpful. 


4. ARABS IN THE ARCHIPELAGO 


There were never many Arab migrants in Indo- 
nesia. Those who came (mostly in the second 
half of the r9th century and the early 2oth cen- 
tury) married Indonesian women. The migrants 
were often Hadrami peasants who became 
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traders or religious leaders and soon adapted to 
their new country (de Jonge and Kaptein 2002). 
In 1936, 115,535 people counted as Vreemde 
Oosterlingen ‘foreign Easterners’ in the Dutch 
colony, including women and children. Of a 
total population of more than 60 million in 
1936, this amounted to only o.19 percent. The 
Chinese, another category in the ethnic com- 
position of the Dutch East Indies, constituted 
more than 2 percent. Van den Berg (1886) 
published a monograph on the largest group of 
Indonesian Arabs, who most often originated 
from Hadramaut, the northern mountainous 
section of Yemen. After the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, their migration became 
more and more significant until in the early 
1930s about 25 percent of the population of 
Hadramaut lived outside their homeland, the 
majority of them in Southeast Asia (de Jonge 
and Kaptein 2002:2-3). 

Within the family, this group sometimes con- 
tinued the use of Arabic, and therefore several 
members of this community have played an 
important role in diplomatic relations between 
Indonesia and the Arab countries. Recently, two 
Indonesians of Hadrami descent served as min- 
ister of foreign affairs: from 1987 to 1999, Ali 
Alatas (b. 1932), succeeded by Alwi Abdurrah- 
man Shihab (b. 1949; Ph.D. in religious studies, 
Temple University, 1995) for the tumultuous 
period 1999-2000 under President Abdurrah- 
man Wahid. Alwi’s older brother, Muhammad 
Quraish Shihab (b. 1944), used his fluency in 
Arabic to study in Egypt, where he took a doc- 
torate in Quranic studies at al-Azhar University. 
He was minister of religion in the last year of the 
Suharto government, 1998-1999. 

After independence in 1945, the Arab com- 
munity quickly mixed with the Indonesian 
nation, and most of its members are no longer 
easily recognizable as Arabs, unlike the much 
larger group of ethnic Chinese, who remained 
much more separate from the Indonesian 
population. 


5. THE STUDY OF ARABIC TODAY 


In the first decades of the 2oth century, reform- 
ist teaching started to pay attention to Arabic 
outside the realm of religion. In Minangkabau, 
West Sumatra, the modernizing reformist 
Zainuddin Labai el-Junusi introduced Ara- 
bic schoolbooks from Egypt for history and 
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geography. His students complained that in 
Dutch schools the pupils had to learn all the 
Dutch towns, while in the ‘Arab school’ all 
towns and villages along the Nile had to be 
memorized! Haji Abdulmalik ibn Karim ibn 
Amrullah (1908-1982, better known under his 
acronym Hamka), who studied with Zainuddin 
Labai, is the only Indonesian author who wrote 
about modern Arabic literature; he even got in 
trouble because of accusations that he had pla- 
giarized a popular love story by Mustafa Lutfi 
al-Manfaliati (Teeuw 1979:I, 69-72). The most 
outspoken advocate of Arabic in Indonesian 
public life was Ahmad Hassan (1887-1958), 
himself of mixed Tamil-Indonesian descent. As 
leader of the reformist movement Persatuan 
Islam, he wrote a political pamphlet in 1947 
in which he argued that the 90 percent of 
Indonesia’s population who accepted Islam, a 
religion based on an Arab revelation, had a per- 
sonal duty (fard ‘ayn) to learn Arabic as well as 
possible: “This language should not be studied 
for the sake of religion alone; also philosophy, 
medicine, ethics, and many secular sciences can 
be studied in this language”. Against this the 
lawyer and Ahmadiyyah sympathizer Hasbul- 
lah Bakry argued in 1972 that a badit orders 
that the prayer be performed “as we saw it 
being performed by the Prophet Muhammad” 
and not “as we heard it”. Therefore, even the 
salat may be performed in Indonesian, with the 
exception of a few essential Arab phrases. As 
an army chaplain, Hasbullah Bakry had sug- 
gested this easier style to soldiers who found it 
difficult to perform the ritual prayer in Arabic. 
He stated that Safiii law did not allow this 
modification, but Hanafi rules do (cf. Steen- 
brink 1974:179-188). 

The debate about the role of Arabic in mod- 
ern Indonesian society is also visible in official 
terminology. For the national Parliament, Ara- 
bic terminology has become dominant: Majelis 
Permusyawaratan Rakyat or MPR. In institu- 
tions related to religion, Arabic phrases are very 
often used, but the Department of Education 
usually prefers neologisms rooted in Sanskrit. 
The state ideology is called Pancasila ‘Five Pil- 
lars’, and its introductory course for all govern- 
ment officials is called ERaprasetya Pancakarsa 
‘Five Noble Works for One Final Goal’, a quite 
mysterious expression for modern Indonesians, 
taken from Sanskrit. The army, defender of 
national unity and free from religious bounds, 
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in its official terminology also often borrows 
new words from Sanskrit. Against this tendency 
Arabic loanwords are constantly produced in 
Islamic religious circles, like the terminology for 
the State Islamic Institute, the major academic 
training center in Islam: al-Jami‘a al-’Islamiyya 
al-Hukumiyya. 

Indonesian education, from kindergarten 
through the secondary level, is divided into 
two types. One system, under the Ministry of 
Education, is called sekolah after the Dutch 
word school. This secular education continues 
the system started by the colonial government 
after 1900. In modern Indonesian schools reli- 
gious education is obligatory at all levels, but 
restricted to about two hours per week. The 
second type, the madrasah system, falls under 
the Ministry of Religion. It provides primary 
and secondary education for about 15 per- 
cent of the children in this age group, and its 
schools pay much more attention to religious 
matters; this automatically means attention to 
Arabic, which is taught intensively at all levels. 
Religious (and Arabic) classes constitute 25-40 
percent of the curriculum of the madrasah. In 
the year 2000-2001, nearly 3 million pupils at 
the primary school level were enrolled in the 
madrasah system, while 1,888,576 students 
were enrolled in the junior high schools and 
576,221 students in the senior high schools. 
The madrasah system is supported by a third 
type of schools, the pesantren. These latter are 
boarding schools, often including a secondary 
madrasah. Indonesian students who follow the 
madrasah system at the secondary level in the 
boarding facilities of the pesantren sometimes 
attend courses restricted to reading and memo- 
rizing the Qur'an. At other institutions, several 
thousand students acquire the ability each year 
to read Arabic books on religion. There are 
about 6,000 larger pesantren in Indonesia that 
provide lodging for about 700,000 students, 
as well as a favorable atmosphere for religious 
studies, including the study of the Arabic lan- 
guage. The system is often criticized as irrele- 
vant for modern Indonesian society. Therefore, 
since the 1970s both government and nongov- 
ernmental organizations have introduced many 
agricultural and technical training programs 
into this type of education. The pesantren is 
also seen as a cheap alternative for dropouts 
from the secular system. In general, however, 
the debate about this type of education has not 
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changed much since the 1950s. In 1953, Kiyahi 
Haji Abdul Wahid Hasjim, minister of religion 
and father of the later president Abdurrahman 
Wahid, stated that “matters of Islam and Ara- 
bic are two different fields. Of course, I agree 
that the religion of Islam must be acquired 
with the help of the language that has brought 
it, Arabic. But I do not agree that people try 
to ‘Arabicise’ our society by the use of Arabic 
language and customs, that are different from 
our Indonesian language and customs” (Steen- 
brink 1974:192). Another scholar, Nurcholis 
Madjid (b. 1939), studied between 1955 and 
1960 at the Darul Salam Pesantren of Gontor, 
where it is obligatory to use Arabic (besides 
some English, but no Indonesian) in class and 
also at leisure time during meals and sports. As 
a cultural and political leader, Madjid propa- 
gated the idea that Islam in Indonesia should 
be ‘secularized’ in the sense of ‘finding a local 
expression, in a local context’. 

English has become by far the most popular 
foreign language in Indonesia. In the 1980s and 
1990s, many Muslim organizations complained 
that state television regularly gave English courses 
and even news in English but paid no attention 
to the study of Arabic. The complaints did not 
help. From the very start, the use of Arabic was 
restricted in Indonesia to the religious domain, 
and this has not changed. Books in Arabic, in a 
mixture of Arabic and Indonesian languages, or 
simply in one of the Indonesian languages with 
Arabic script, are still published and used. They 
are called ‘yellow books’ (Kitab Kuning) because 
they are popular only when printed on yellowish 
paper (cf. van Bruinessen 1990). 

In the 1990s and the early 21st century, an 
orthodox style of religious school developed, 
called pesantren salafiyah. Its main character- 
istic is the use of ‘classical textbooks’, written 
in Malay or modern standard Indonesian but 
printed with Arabic characters or, for the higher 
level of learning, in full Arabic. When Sari‘a law 
was promulgated as the law for the province 
of Aceh on 15 March 2002, it generated little 
change in the region. There was much stress on 
Islamic clothing and limitation of free movement 
for women. One of the effects was the adoption 
of Arabic script to indicate the function of the 
various offices in government buildings. Yet, 
Arabic not only remained restricted to the reli- 
gion of Islam, it was increasingly identified with 
its more traditional and orthodox aspects. 
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Figure 1. Kitab jengot (litt. ‘beard-book’), first page of Abu Hamid al-Ghazali, Ihya, in Arabic, with 
below each word the Javanese translation by Kiyahi Haji Misbakh ibn Zain Mustafa Bangilani. Published 
ca. 1988 in Pekalongan: Maktab Raja Murah. 
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Indonesian/Malay 
t. DEFINITION 


Indonesian and Malay (officially known as 
Bahasa Indonesia and Bahasa Malaysia) contain 
hundreds of loanwords of Arabic origin. Many 
early loans came via intermediary languages 
influenced by Persian, if not Persian itself, while 
recent loans come directly from Arabic. Most 
of the loanwords are connected in some way to 
Muslim life, belief, and practice. Arabic loan- 
words mostly function as nouns in Indonesian 
and Malay, and few Arabic morphological rules 
have been borrowed. Loans are assimilated to 
the Indonesian/Malay phonological patterns, 
for example with the virtual loss of the plain/ 
emphatic distinction in consonants. Malay was 
routinely written in a Persianized Arabic script 
until the end of the roth century, and the 
script is still taught in Malaysian schools. Very 
little colloquial Arabic was borrowed; rather, 
loans are generally learned forms. The Arabic 
loanwords are symbolic of the radical shift in 
the Malay cultural sphere occasioned by the 
adoption of Islam and are used to convey ideas 
that were absent in the Hinduized and animist 
cultures of the region before Islam. 


2. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Arabic loanwords in Indonesian and Malay 
are a consequence of the Islamization of the 
Malay world. From the late 13th century, 
accounts by travelers as well as gravestone 
inscriptions point to the gradual spread of 
Islam first in North Sumatra, next in north- 
east Malaya and East Java, and, by the 15th 
century, in Malacca. While the main source of 
Muslim influence was from the west, there are 
claims of Muslims reaching the Malay world 
from the north via southern China and via 
Champa (Fatimi 1963; Chen Da-Sheng 1992). 
Islam is said to have been brought to the Malay 
world by traders and missionaries, and there 
are indeed accounts of intermarriage between 
foreign Muslims and local women, local dynas- 
ties headed by foreign Muslims, and conversion 
of local rulers to Islam. Indonesian and Malay 
chronicles recount stories of conversions and 
miraculous events surrounding the adoption 
of Islam, although the relatively recent manu- 
script versions of these old tales make them 
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less than reliable as primary historical sources. 
Suggestions that Arabs were the sole vectors 
of Islam (e.g. Shellabear 1901:75) have been 
disputed by Drewes (1968), and it is generally 
agreed that Arab, Persian, and Indian Muslims 
must have played a role. Al-Attas (1969), while 
insisting that Hadramaut was the source of the 
early missionaries, concedes that they may have 
come via India. Indeed, the etymology of the 
Arabic loanwords in Indonesian and Malay is 
a crucial part of the historical evidence for the 
Islamization of the region. 

Arabic loanwords in Indonesian and Malay 
show evidence of layers of borrowing over 
time (Bausani 1974; Campbell 1996; Versteegh 
2003). Conclusive periodization and identifica- 
tion of the layers is problematic, but there is 
agreement that an early layer dated from the 
arrival of Islam and involved borrowing directly 
from Arabic and from other, evidently Persian- 
ized, Muslim languages, and a more recent and 
continuing layer has borrowed directly from 
Standard Arabic. Versteegh (2003) has proposed 
four elements of the older layer, i.e. words 
deriving from the South Arabian, North Indian, 
South Indian, and Chinese connections. 

There is little reliable historical evidence 
about early language contact between the Ara- 
bic language and Malay speakers that would 
help to answer questions such as: (a) Were 
those who imported Arabic native speakers 
of Arabic or of something else? (b) If those 
people were native speakers of Arabic, did they 
speak with Malays in some form of colloquial 
Arabic? (c) Was there any Arabic-Malay bilin- 
gualism among the Malays, for example among 
the offspring of mixed marriages? (d) How 
important was translation as a vector of Arabic 
loanwords? In this case the Arabic loanwords 
must speak for themselves: (a) Many Arabic 
loanwords carry the phonological traces of Per- 
sianized languages, indicating that at least some 
of those who introduced Arabic were not native 
speakers. (b) There are very few unequivocally 
colloquial Arabic loanwords in Indonesian and 
Malay, suggesting that colloquial Arabic was 
not the medium of discourse with Malays. (c) If 
there was any bilingualism among the foreign- 
ers it was short-lived and left no obvious traces 
in Malay; otherwise, the loan stock would 
contain such evidence as a wider range of word 
classes and more examples of colloquial Arabic. 
(d) The semantic and grammatical characteris- 
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tics of the Arabic loanwords confirm that many 
of them functioned as neologisms in Malay 
texts with Islamic themes or in translations of 
such texts from other languages into Malay (see 
Teeuw 1959:150 for a discussion of both types 
of text). The language contact situation with 
regard to Arabic seems unlike that of Chinese. 
Jones (2003), extending to the Malay context 
Van Coetsem’s (1988) theory of two types of 
loanword transfer, argues that Chinese loan- 
words probably entered Indonesian and Malay 
via Chinese speakers who were more proficient 
in Malay (the recipient language) than Chinese 
(the source language). Using this framework we 
might argue that while some early loans may 
have been introduced by non-Malays who were 
more proficient in Arabic (the source language) 
than Malay (the recipient language), on the 
whole the loanwords were (and continue to 
be) introduced by Indonesian and Malay native 
speakers with a range of proficiency in Arabic 
as a learned language. 

Our understanding of more recent borrow- 
ing from Arabic is much clearer, especially in 
the late roth and early 2oth centuries, when 
Malay began to be seen as an essential element 
of nation building and provided the foundation 
for Bahasa Indonesia and Bahasa Malaysia. 
Abas (1987:59) summarizes the development 
of these two national languages, including 
the conversion to Roman orthography (Abas 
1987:104) and procedures for coining new 
terminology (Abas 1987:125). Lexicographers 
and language planners have proposed guide- 
lines for adopting and spelling foreign loan- 
words, including Arabic words (e.g. General 
guidelines for the formation of terms in Malay 
1992:20), and the etymology of Arabic words 
has been examined and recorded by native lexi- 
cographers and linguists (e.g. Ngajenan 1987). 
New Arabic loanwords are much more likely 
to appear in Bahasa Malaysia than in Bahasa 
Indonesia, and Jawi script is actively taught 
in Malaysian schools. Large Malay colonies 
evolved in Arabia itself in the 20th century 
(Meulen and Von Wissman 1932; Matheson 
and Hooker 1988:13-14), and they have pre- 
sumably provided a channel of recent influence 
directly from Arabic to Malay rather than via 
an intermediary language. 

The size and currency of the Arabic loan 
stock is a source of contention. Beg (1979:81) 
mentions eight scholarly works between 1801 
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and 1975 that have provided estimates ranging 
from 150 to 1,125 items, and claims that there 
are about 1,000 such words in current use (Beg 
1979:78). Jones (1978) lists 2,750 Arabic and 
Persian loans, but on testing the list with three 
young university lecturers in Indonesia, it was 
found that they could only recognize about 
Io percent of the words (Campbell 1996:26). 
On the whole, authorities may be more or less 
liberal with what they consider to be Arabic 
loanwords; Kasimin (1987) includes many new 
and unassimilated loans in his lists. (Unattrib- 
uted examples of loanwords in this entry are 
adapted from Echols and Shadily 1992.) 


3. THE LINGUISTIC 
CHARACTERISTICS OF ARABIC 
LOANWORDS 


From the semantic point of view, Arabic loan- 
words tend to refer to abstract concepts rather 
than concrete objects, and most loanwords 
are concerned with aspects of Muslim belief 
and practice, or with the arts and sciences that 
accompanied Islam to the Malay world. Seman- 
tic classifications have been proposed by Jones 
(1984), Beg (1979), Tham Seong Chee (1990), 
and others. Beg, speaking of Malaysia rather 
than Indonesia, mentions the categories of 
“knowledge and science, architecture, nomen- 
clature, greetings, feasts and festivals, state 
affairs, economy, common feelings and senti- 
ments, canon law (Shari‘ah), and rites and ritu- 
als of religion” (Beg 1979:89). Beg’s work also 
includes an interesting discussion of Arabic loan- 
words in Malay proper names, historic coins of 
Malaya, and Malay state anthems — again with 
the focus on Malaysia (Beg 1979:90-93). Tham 
Seong Chee (1990:86-93) proposes a cognitive 
classification of Arabic loanwords. A ‘central 
domain’ includes words such as Allah ‘God’, 
firdaus ‘paradise’ < firdaws, nabi ‘prophet’ < 
nabi, and wahyu ‘revelation’ < wahy. There are 
then subdomains: Islamic jurisprudence, e.g. 
dakwa ‘accuse’ < da‘wa; Muslim worship, e.g. 
kalimah ‘creed’ < kalima; Islamic mysticism, 
e.g. makrifat ‘enlightenment’ < ma‘rifa; Islamic 
rituals, e.g. khatan ‘circumcision’ < xatn; family 
life, marriage, and inheritance, e.g. nikah ‘wed- 
ding’ < nikab; Muslim education, e.g. makalah 
‘essay’ < magala; and Islamic institutions or 
institutional ideas, e.g. mahkamah ‘court’ < 
mahkama. 
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Jones (1984:13-17) proposes the follow- 
ing semantic fields: Islamic religion, including 
examples such as balig ‘of the age of legal 
maturity’ < bdlig and lahad ‘the hollow made in 
a grave on the qibla side’ < lahd; abstract and 
philosophical terms, e.g. adil ‘just’ < ‘adil and 
ilmu ‘science’ < ‘ilm; euphemisms, e.g. hamil 
‘pregnant’ < hamil; political and military, e.g. 
daerah ‘district’ < d@ira and saif ‘sword’ < sayf; 
botanical and zoological, e.g. tufah ‘apple’ < 
tuffab and zaitun ‘olives’ < zaytin; anatomy 
and medicine, e.g. kulup ‘foreskin’ < gulfa 
and haid ‘menses’ < hayd; times, dates, and 
numerals, e.g. Muharram ‘first lunar month’ 
< muharram and Selasa ‘Tuesday’ < yawm 
at-talat@; education, books, and writing, e.g. 
murid ‘pupil’ < murid and kalam ‘pen’ < qalam; 
cultural innovation, e.g. Rursi ‘chair’ < kursi 
and salju ‘snow’ < talj. 

There are some instances of semantic change 
or specialization. While Arabic kitab is a gen- 
eral word for ‘book’, kitab refers to a religious 
book, with the English loan buku used as 
the general word; while Arabic kalima means 
‘word’, kalimat is used for ‘sentence’, with the 
indigenous words kata or perkataan used for 
‘word’. There are a number of etymological 
doublets such as fardu ‘obligation under Islam’ 
and perlu ‘necessary’, both from fard; similarly, 
syajarah ‘tree’ and sejarah ‘history’ are derived 
from Sajara (Jones 1984:17). 

With regard to word classes, Indonesian and 
Malay have generally borrowed nouns and 
nominal forms derived from verbs. Among the 
borrowed Arabic verbs are yakni ‘that is’ < 
yani ‘it means’ and nukil ‘quotation’ < nugqila 
‘it was transmitted’. Arabic verbal nouns are a 
source of loans, such as iklan ‘advertisement’ < 
lan; tafakur/tafakkurltafkur ‘contemplation’ 
< tafakkur; mufakat/muafakah/muafakat ‘(to 
hold) discussion to make agreement’ < muwa- 
faqa; tertib ‘order’ < tartib; bina ‘building, con- 
struction’ < bind. The fail form of the Arabic 
verb provides loans such as ariflarip ‘learned’ 
< Grif and hadir ‘to be present’ < badir, while 
the maf'ul form gives us maklum ‘to know’ < 
malum and masyhur <well known < mashir. 
While mostly nominal forms have been bor- 
rowed, Indonesian and Malay have where nec- 
essary grammatically reclassified words. Note 
among the foregoing examples the shift from 
Arabic nominal form to Indonesian/Malay verb 
in mufakat, hadir, and maklum. 
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Besides single words, Indonesian and Malay 
also include numerous loan phrases, appar- 
ently of two types. There are formulaic expres- 
sions of everyday Muslim discourse such as 
astagfirullah ‘God forbid’ < ’astagfiru lab and 
alhamdulillah ‘Praise be to God’ < al-bamdu 
lillah (Jones 1984:16); and there are borrowed 
*idafa phrases which are lexicalized in Indo- 
nesian and Malay, e.g. usuludin ‘one of the 
branches of theology pertaining to law and 
philosophy’ < ’usul ad-din, and malaikatulmaut 
‘angel of death’ < mala@ikat [pl.] al-mawt. 

Two phenomena are relevant to the morphol- 
ogy of Arabic loanwords: the extent to which 
Arabic morphological processes have been bor- 
rowed, and the extent to which loanwords have 
been assimilated into the morphological system 
of Indonesian and Malay. The derivational and 
syntactic morphology of Indonesian and Malay 
is quite different from that of Arabic; derived 
forms in Indonesian and Malay arise from 
prefixing and suffixing stems, and there is virtu- 
ally no inflectional morphology. Arabic loan- 
words mostly occur in Indonesian and Malay 
as unanalyzed, lexicalized forms. Nouns, for 
example, are usually borrowed in their singular 
forms, and where broken plurals do occur they 
are likely to be lexicalized as singular forms, 
e.g. ulama ‘scholar of Islam’, routinely used 
as a singular despite its origins in the Arabic 
broken plural ‘ulama@. While there is an Indo- 
nesian/Malay word alim which is derivable 
from the Arabic singular ‘lim (as well as from 
‘alim), alim does not function as the singular of 
ulama. In all likelihood, Arabic singular nouns 
and Arabic plural nouns have been mostly bor- 
rowed as unrelated items. 

While a range of derived Arabic forms have 
been borrowed, these being mostly verbal 
nouns and participial forms, the Arabic root + 
measure derivational system is entirely unpro- 
ductive in Indonesian and Malay loans. Thus, 
while words like takrif ‘definition’ < ta‘rif, arif, 
and makrifat coexist, they are lexical isolates 
rather than members of a paradigm. The forms 
of the feminine ending ta’ marbita in Indone- 
sian and Malay loans differ in distribution from 
Arabic. While Arabic ta’ marbuta has a cita- 
tion form -a(h) and a construct state form -at, 
Indonesian/Malay has Arabic loans with either 
-ah or -at, or both spellings, e.g. noktah ‘dot’ < 
nuqta; saat ‘moment’ < sd‘a ‘hour’; ibadabhliba- 
dat ‘act of devotion’ < ‘ibdda. 
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Verhaar (1984) identifies three Arabic affixes 
that have some degree of morphemic status. The 
definite article a/- occurs in many Arabic loan- 
words and, if not productive, is at least identifi- 
able as a morpheme; the oblique masculine plural 
suffix -im appears in Muslimin < muslimin ‘the 
Muslims’ and hadirin < hadirin ‘those present’, 
but it cannot be said to be productive. The femi- 
nine plural suffix -dt similarly appears in Musli- 
mat < muslimat ‘Muslim women’ and hadirat < 
badirat ‘those women present’. The -ah variant 
of the feminine ending t@ marbita is found in 
a small number of words with natural femi- 
nine gender such as almarhumah < al-marbhuma 
‘the female deceased’ alongside almarhum < 
al-marbium ‘the male deceased’. Other perhaps 
morphemically identifiable but unproductive 
suffixes are -iah in ilmiah ‘scientific’ < “ilmiyya 
and harafiah ‘literal’ < barfiyya, and -i in words 
such as abadi ‘everlasting’ < *abadiyy and falsafi 
‘philosophical’ < falsafi (Verhaar 1984:22). No 
gender distinction is signaled in Indonesian and 
Malay by -iah and -i. 

Traces of the Arabic noun inflections remain, 
notably in construct phrases like malaikatul- 
maut. A handful of loanwords end in -u and/or 
-i, e.g. napsu/nafsu ‘natural appetite or desire’ 
< nafs, perlu, wabyu, saljulsalji. While some 
scholars have suggested that the -u ending is 
evidence of a South Indian intermediary source, 
Versteegh (2003) has more plausible explana- 
tions, e.g. naive attempts to emulate case end- 
ings or a reflex of the 3rd person masculine 
suffix -hu. 

Many Arabic loanwords in Indonesian/Malay 
undergo modification through prefixation and/ 
or suffixation. An example is khusus ‘special’ 
< xustis, which appears in the derived forms 
khususnya ‘in particular’, mengkhususkan ‘set 
aside’, terkhusus ‘particularly’, kekhususan 
‘specific characteristics of’, pengkhususan ‘spe- 
cialization’. Less transparent because of phono- 
logical assimilation are derived forms of pikir 
‘opinion, idea’ < fikra, e.g. berpikir ‘to think’, 
berpikiran ‘to have a certain thought’, mem- 
pikir ‘to think about, worry over’, mempikir- 
kan ‘to think about, meditate over’, terpikir ‘to 
come to one’s mind’, terpikirkan ‘can happen 
to be thought about’, and others. The accretion 
of derived forms is a likely indicator of the age 
of Arabic loanwords; the more derived forms 
evidence older loans. 
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From the perspective of phonology, Ara- 
bic loanwords in Indonesian and Malay lose 
their vowel length distinction and the dis- 
tinction between plain and emphatic conso- 
nants, between alveolar stops and interdental 
fricatives, and between the glottal stop and 
the voiced pharyngeal fricative. Gemination of 
consonants is not usually represented in loan- 
words. The phonology of Arabic loanwords 
in Indonesian/Malay reflects a complex history 
of language development, and only the broad 
issues can be summarized here. Among the phe- 
nomena to influence the way Indonesian and 
Malay speakers pronounce Arabic loanwords 
are the following: 


i. Layers of borrowing. There are differences 
between the way that recent and older bor- 
rowings represent some Arabic phonemes. 
Arabic /d/, for example, corresponds to 
Indonesian/Malay /I/ or /dl/ in some older 
loans, e.g. perlu, Nahdlatul Islam ‘Associa- 
tion of Muslim Scholars’ < nahdat al-islam. 
Elsewhere /d/ occurs as /d/, e.g. darurat 
‘emergency’ < dartira. Versteegh (2003) 
argues that the /I/ and /dl/ reflexes are evi- 
dence of a very old, pre-Persianized layer of 
borrowings. 

ii. Degrees of assimilation. Some Arabic loans 
are more assimilated than others, e.g. pisah 
‘legal separation of a couple’ < fasx, cf. 
khurafat (pronounced kurafat) ‘myth’ < 
xurafa. 

iii. Change of script. Toward the end of the 
roth century, Jawi script was replaced by 
Roman orthography, with the loss in writ- 
ing of some Arabic phonemic distinctions 
and the confusion of others. One such area 
of confusion is the glottal stop and the 
voiced pharyngeal fricative, for which the 
new orthography introduced the letter k 
in some contexts, perhaps with the inten- 
tion that it be pronounced as an unreleased 
velar stop to approximate a glottal stop. 
Although the Arabic glottal stop /’/ is omit- 
ted in some loanwords, e.g. masalah ‘prob- 
lem’ < masala, it occurs in others as k, e.g. 
mukmin ‘the believers’ < mu’min. However, 
k is also commonly used in some words as 
the counterpart of the voiced pharyngeal 
fricative /‘/, e.g. yakni, although in other 
contexts /‘/ may be omitted, e.g. saat. 
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The Trengganu Stone, which contains the earli- 
est inscriptions in the Malay language written 
in Arabic script, dates the adoption of the Ara- 
bic or Jawi writing system to no later than the 
r4th century. A tradition of fine Malay manu- 
scripts in Jawi script dates back to the early 
17th century (see Gallop 1991). The principles 
and practice of writing in Jawi are popular 
pursuits in Malaysia, and works such as Daf- 
tar ejaan Rumi-Jawi (1994) exist to guide the 
student. Many Arabic loanwords are written in 
contemporary Malaysia as they are written in 
Arabic. However, highly assimilated loanwords 
such as perlu are written as pronounced, not as 
their Arabic reflexes; some possibly older loans 
have Malayized spellings with additional vow- 
els, such as mukmin, which has an additional 
ya@ before the niin. The ta’ marbita is spelled 
somewhat inconsistently. No vowel pointing is 
used in Jawi, and it is presumed that Malaysian 
readers of Jawi infer the voweling of Arabic 
loans primarily from their knowledge of the 
Roman spelling or from their knowledge of 
Arabic per se. For the serious scholar, Pedoman 
transliterasi huruf Arab ke huruf Rumi (1992) 
has instructions on writing Arabic words in 
a detailed Roman transcription (> alphabet, 
Arabic for other scripts). 


4. ROLE OF INTERMEDIARY 
LANGUAGES AND COLLOQUIAL 
ARABIC 


In a historiographical analysis of the evidence 
for the coming of Islam to the region, Drewes 
(1968) cites sources claiming Muslim influence 
from Bengal, Gujerat, and South India. From a 
linguistic perspective, we need to exercise cau- 
tion in looking for evidence of North and South 
Indian languages in the forms and meanings of 
Arabic loanwords. The most reliable conclu- 
sion that can be drawn is that numerous Arabic 
loanwords have come to the Malay world via 
languages influenced by Persian or via Persian 
itself; this conclusion is made on the basis of 
the distribution of the -at and -ah variants of ta” 
marbiuta, which corresponds to the distribution 
in Persian or Persianized Indian languages (Perry 
1991:158). Campbell argues that the distribu- 
tion of ta marbita endings proves the existence 
of an early Persianized loan stock, but he warns 
of the difficulty of untangling the Indian prov- 
enance of such words (Campbell 1996:37). 
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As to the possibility of colloquial Arabic 
influence, Versteegh (2003) cites a few examples 
of words with /g/ for /j/, e.g. gamal < Egyptian 
Arabic gamal ‘camel’ and gengsi ‘prestige, sta- 
tus’ possibly from Egyptian Arabic gins ‘race’, 
as possible evidence of an Egyptian source. 
However, there is no trace of the high fre- 
quency and characteristically urban colloquial 
verbs such as Saf and rab, which would indicate 
a more extensive and systematic evidence of 
colloquial Arabic influence. 


5. CULTURAL DIMENSIONS OF 
BORROWING FROM ARABIC 


The Arabic element in Indonesian and Malay is 
a potent symbol of Islam in the region and its 
connection with the wider Muslim world; indig- 
enous scholars see in the Arabic loanwords the 
evidence of a fundamental shift in Malay culture 
resulting from Islamization. Arabic names are 
especially important: Beg (1979:81) notes that 
each of the states of Malaysia has an Arabic 
name as well as its Malay name, e.g., Kedah is 
also known as darul-aman ‘the abode of peace’. 
He talks of the three basic types of Malay 
proper names: Arabic names, e.g. Hamid bin 
Dollah (i.e. Abdullah); combined Arabic/Malay 
names, e.g. Yusof bin Long; and names such as 
Mastom bin Tumingam which are Malay but 
nevertheless contain words like bin ‘son of and 
binti ‘daughter of (Beg 1979:91). Tham Seong 
Chee (1990:82) is especially interested in the 
cognitive restructuring of the Malay world that 
he claims was triggered by the arrival of Islam, 
and remarks in relation to the acceptance of 
Muslim names that “no other area of Malay 
life exemplifies such an extensive cultural- 
psychological transformation”. A third indig- 
enous commentator should have the last word: 
Al-Attas says of the “Islamized Malay lan- 
guage” that “it would be there that the revo- 
lutionary changes in world view...would be 
preserved and effected” (1969:22). 
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STUART CAMPBELL 
(University of Western Sydney) 


Inflection 
INTRODUCTION 


Inflection is one of the two major processes of 
word formation, the other being > derivation. 
It is generally assumed that inflection serves 
to signal grammatical functions (such as case 
marking, plural formation, and verb conjuga- 
tion), while derivation is used to generate new 
word classes (verbs from nouns, adverbs from 
adjectives, etc.). This is not the case in Arabic, 
where inflection plays a considerable part in the 
formation of the lexicon. 

Languages vary widely as to the importance 
and complexity of their systems of morphological 
marking. Typologists have therefore proposed 
to classify them along a continuum ranging 
from languages in which words undergo almost 
no morphological change to those in which 
variations are numerous and complex. The first 
case, typically exemplified by Chinese, corres- 
ponds to uninflected languages. The second, in 
which Classical Arabic is ranked with Latin, 
Classical Greek, and modern languages such 
as German or Russian, corresponds to inflected 
languages. Languages like French or English 
stand somewhere between these two extreme 
positions. 

Morphological changes undergone by words 
in inflected languages are not discrete: one cannot 
establish a one-to-one relationship between a 
morphological variant and a precise functional 
value. Consequently, although an inflected word 
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necessarily contains more than one morpheme 
(since it is composed of a basic lexical unit 
plus various grammatical markers), one cannot, 
as a rule, establish a precise correspondence 
between the morphemes involved and the 
linear sequence of segments which make up 
the word. This trait typically differentiates 
inflected languages from ‘agglutinative’ ones. 
It results both from coalescence, which tends 
to merge into a single unanalyzable sequence 
morphemes that were distinct at an earlier 
stage of the history of the language, and from 
the fact that some inflected languages make use 
of morphophonological processes affecting the 
word globally, for instance vowel alternation 
(ablaut or > apophony), which modifies the 
overall vocalic melody of a word to express 
some of its functional variations. At all 
documented stages of its long history, Arabic 
has made massive use of this kind of process, 
both to develop its lexicon (which is mainly 
the domain of ‘internal’ inflection) and to mark 
several grammatical functions (the preferential 
domain of ‘external’ inflection). 

A fundamental feature of Arabic is that no 
word belonging to an open class is formed by a 
single morpheme. Every such word is minimally 
made up of a > root morpheme and a pattern 
morpheme intertwined with it to form the base 
of the word. This base, nominal or verbal, con- 
stitutes the domain of internal inflection. On 
the other hand, affixes are normally necessary to 
actualize nouns and verbs in discourse. At this 
level, external inflectional phenomena take place. 


tr. INTERNAL INFLECTION 


1.1. General processes of internal inflection 


In Arabic, internal inflection essentially involves 
three formal processes, used either separately or 
in combination: 


i. Vowel insertion in different positions of 
the ‘consonantal skeleton’ formed by the 
consonants of the root and those of the 
affixal augments. When it involves several 
vowels, this insertion obeys constraints 
imposed both by principles governing 
vowel alternation (ablaut) and by certain 
rules of phonological alternation. Vocalic 
alternation may be purely qualitative (only 
vowel quality is involved) or quantitative 
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(vowel length is also used). The two 
parameters may be combined. 

ii. Consonant > gemination, essentially con- 
cerning the second or third consonant in 
triconsonantal roots. 

iii. Addition of prefixal, infixal, or suffixal aug- 
ments to give substance to the consonantal 
skeleton of a base. Such augments may them- 
selves bear a vowel which becomes an integral 
part of the overall vocalic melody of the 
base involved. 


1.2 Internal vs. external inflection 


In his study of the development of the Arabic 
lexicon, Fleisch (1968:49ff.) defines ‘internal’ 
inflection as including only those processes which 
involve vocalic alternations within root conso- 
nants; he calls ‘external’ all processes involving 
augments (which he simply calls affixes). 

It seems, however, that limiting ‘internal’ 
inflection in the way proposed by Fleisch 
constitutes a rather artificial distinction and 
does not shed any light on the way the system 
actually works. Many facts suggest that aug- 
ments are an integral part of the base of the 
word, even though the root consonants may 
still be recognized as such, at least as long as the 
link is transparent between the augmented form 
and the members of the same morphological 
family. In fact, as soon as this link is obscured, 
some augments tend to be reanalyzed as root 
consonants, leading to the formation of a 
new root. For example, at first a word like 
miskin ‘poor’, but originally ‘immobilized’, was 
a qualifying noun formed with the intensive 
pattern miR,R,iR, and associated with the 
triconsonantal root s-k-1 (general meaning ‘to 
be motionless’). In the subsequent history of the 
language, it tended to get free from its original 
root and started its own family, based on the 
(reinterpreted) quadriconsonantal root m-s-k-n, 
thus generating forms like maskana ‘poverty’ 
and tamaskana ‘to play the poor’. 

In the same way, most processes affecting the 
domain of the root can also be shown to play 
a role outside this domain, suggesting that the 
speaker does not care about such a distinction. 
For example, the tendency, observed in many 
dialects, to change R,iR,aR, into R,uR,aR,, 
e.g. bimarlhumar ‘donkey’, which is ‘internal’ 
to the root, is quite analogous to the change of 
miftab to muftab ‘key’, which is ‘external’. 
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Likewise, in most cases there seems to be no 
point in differentiating phonological processes 
that take place inside the word base (nominal or 
verbal) from those which take place outside it. 
For example, a sequence like /awu/ is normally 
transformed into [at], whether it occurs within 
a base, e.g. /tawula/ ‘to be long’ which changes 
into [tarla], or at a ‘borderline’, e.g. /yud‘aw+u/ 
‘it is called’, which becomes [jud%a:]. It is true 
that a few morphophonological processes only 
apply within the boundaries of the root, such 
as the change of /buyd/ ‘white [fem. pl.]’ to 
[bird], contrary to the general tendency to 
change /uy/ sequences to [u:]. But precisely such 
processes are irregular and have to be listed as 
exceptional and probably belonging to an older 
layer of rules that are no longer productive and 
whose output is learned as such by the users of 
the language. 

It has even been suggested (Saguer 2002) 
that most roots beginning with /m/ or /n/ and 
analyzed today as triconsonantal are very likely 
to derive from biconsonantal bases with an 
old nasal augment, which was integrated to 
generate a new triconsonantal root. 

Last but not least, from a methodological 
point of view, separating augments from 
bases, whether nominal or verbal, requires 
a segmentation procedure producing two 
strings with a definite linguistic status (albeit 
an abstract one). This is the case when one 
analyzes a nominal base, say kitab ‘book’, into 
a root morpheme k-t-b and a pattern morpheme 
R,iR,aR,, the first one conveying the idea of 
‘writing’ and the second one being identified 
as a nominalizing pattern found in other nouns 
like bisdn ‘horse’ or silab ‘weapon’. But nothing 
similar is possible with the mi++ augment of 
a word like miftab ‘key’, for although one 
does recognize in this word the root f-t-h 
(general idea: ‘opening’), it would be completely 
misleading to link the idea of ‘instrument’ to 
the sole augment mi++, for it is the complete 
pattern miR,R,aR, that conveys this notion. 

Consequently, it seems more appropriate to 
limit the notion of ‘external inflection’ to those 
inflectional phenomena which involve clearly 
identified affixes segmentable into discrete 
morphemes to which a definite form and 
function may be attributed. In Arabic verbs, this 
is the case for the affixes of conjugation, and in 
nouns for the morphemes of case and other 
affixal morphemes, such as the /+iyy/ marking 
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origin (nisba), the /+at/ marking individuation 
or gender, and the suffixes of ‘external’ number 
(dual and masc. or fem. external plurals). 


2. INFLECTION IN VERBS 


In the verbal domain, due to the joint influence 
of many historical and structural factors, such 
as the deep renewal of paradigms, the pressure 
of > analogy, and the tendency to paradigmatic 
uniformity, inflection has undergone an evolu- 
tion tending to limit its proliferation and 
enhance its coherence. As a result the verbal 
system of Arabic appears less diversified and 
more systematic than the nominal one. 


2.1. Internal inflection in verbs 


The general processes of internal inflection can 
be seen at two levels in the verbal system: the 
organization of ‘primary’ (i.e. unaugmented) 
verb bases in several classes of vocalic alter- 
nations on the one hand, and that of ‘secondary’ 
or augmented verbs on the other hand. 

In the primary form, the verbal base of the 
perfect presents a R,vR,vR, structure, while 
that of the imperfect has a R,R,vR, structure. 
Between these two kinds of bases there exists 
a system of vowel alternations involving both 
the two vowels of the perfect and the only 
vowel of the imperfect. Table 1 lists the four 
main classes of this alternation and, when 
relevant, the proportion of verbs involved, as 
computed from Wehr’s Dictionary of Modern 
Written Arabic (note that there is a small class 
with a/a alternation, for phonological reasons, 
representing 12% of the verbs, and a ‘rest’ cate- 
gory of irregular patterns, representing 8%): 


Table 1. Main verb classes 


R,aR,aR, > Ca+R,R.i/uR, (59%, of which 
27% intransitive) 
(16%, of which 
68% intransitive) 
(5%, of which 
97% intransitive) 
(passive verbs) 


R,aR,iR, — Ca+R,R.aR, 


R,aR,uR, > Ca+R,R,uR, 


R,uR,iR, — Cu+R,R,aR, 
There is more or less agreement about the 
nature of the semantic categorization under- 
lying the last two classes: the last one is recog- 
nized as a ‘passive’ conjugation, or, to stick to 
the intuitions of the Arab grammarians, an 
‘objective’ one promoting the semantic ‘patient’ 
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to the status of grammatical subject, and the last 
but one is recognized as a stative conjugation 
whose members are normally intransitive. On 
the other hand, the meaning of the semantic 
categorization of the first two classes, and 
especially the second one, has been the object 
of many speculations. Fleisch (1968:115f.) 
proposes to analyze the first class as that of 
‘purely and simply agentive processes’, while 
the second would subdivide into a class of 
“processes with concerned agents’, e.g. rabiha 
‘to gain’ or sakira ‘to get drunk’, and a class 
of ‘qualitative processes’, practically melting 
into the third class, e.g. fariba ‘to be glad’ 
or kabira ‘to get old’. This classification is 
rather unsatisfactory. In the first place, it splits 
the second class into two, thereby making it 
impossible to determine what the common factor 
was between all R,aR,iR, verbs that could have 
led the speakers of the language to group them 
together. Moreover, the proposed analysis of 
R,aR.aR, verbs is far from convincing, for even 
disregarding the classic case of mdta ‘to die’, it 
remains unclear how such unintentional verbs 
as waqa‘a ‘to fall’ or jabada ‘to bulge’ could 
be regarded as ‘purely and simply agentive’. 
Although the point cannot be argued here in 
detail, it seems more likely that this classification 
is based essentially on the orientation of the 
process: R,aR,aR, verbs, whether intentional or 
not, may be regarded as having their ‘starting 
point’ in the grammatical subject (agent or 
not). In contrast, the subject of R,aR,iR, verbs, 
whether agentive or not and whether transitive 
or not, may be analyzed as being the ‘arrival 
point’ of the process, as can be seen in verbs 
like fahima ‘to understand’ or marida ‘to fall 
ill’. Finally, R,aR,uR, verbs are characterized 
by the fact that their subject is both the starting 
and the ending point of the process. 

There are 14 types of augmented verb bases, 
but only about ro are really productive. Their 
traditional classification rests on a simple enu- 
meration which sheds no light on their linguis- 
tic organization. Consequently, Fleisch (1968: 
121-122) is quite right to reorganize augmented 
verbs ‘according to their morphological con- 
nections’, which gives approximately the listing 
in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Augmented verb classes 


Unaugmented or simply Doubly augmented 
augmented forms forms 


R,vR.vR, > 





R,++ta++R,aR, > 


Cv+R,R,vR, (Form I) Cv+R,++ta++R,iR, 
(Form VIII) 
R,aR,R,aR, > ta++R,aR,R,aR, > 
Cu+R,R,R.iR, Ca+ta++R,aR,R,aR, 
(Form II) (Form V) 
R,aR,aR, > Ta++R,a R,aR, > 
Cu+R,aR.iR, (Form III) Ca+ta+R,a R.aR, 
(Form VI) 
’at++R,R,aR, > s++ta++R,R,aR, > 
Cu+(’a++)R,R, IR, Ca++s++ta++R,R,iR, 
(Form IV) (Form X) 


n++R,R,aR, > 
Ca+n++R,a R,iR, 
(Form VII) 


As a rule, simple augmentations add to the 
basic verbal notion a special modality: conative/ 
factitive (Form II), participative/afficient (Form 
III), causative (Form IV), and passive (Form 
VII). Double augmentation, always marked with 
the ta++ augment, adds to the first modality 
a reflexive one. Form VII, being in itself a 
reflexive-passive transform of Form I, has no 
correspondent in the doubly augmented forms. 

Some formal characteristics of this table call 
for additional comment. In the first place, 
doubly augmented forms associated with 
Form I and Form IV exhibit an infixal ++ta++ 
augment, in contrast to all other cases, where 
it is prefixal. The historical evolution of the 
language transformed former *ta++R,vR.vR, 
and *ta++sa++R,R,aR, into R,++ta++R,aR, 
and s++ta++R,R,aR,. In this last case, it must 
be added that the correspondence between 
’a++R,R,aR, and s++ta++R,R,aR, also rests 
on diachronic considerations: the prefixal 
causative augment ’a++ which shows up in 
Form IV was historically in competition with 
other augments with the same meaning, ha++ 
and sa++. It is the latter which finally won in 
doubly augmented forms. Such transformations 
of prefixal augments into infixal ones stress the 
strong tendency to incorporate into the base 
components that were originally external to it. 
This constitutes one of the deep tendencies of 
Arabic inflectional morphology. 

Table 2 displays a vocalic alternation within 
the prefix of conjugation of the imperfect: 
it is everywhere Ca+ except in Forms II, II, 
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and IV, where it shows up as Cu+ (as in the 
objective conjugation). A close scrutiny of the 
bases involved shows that they are the only 
ones exhibiting a long syllable (Cvv or CvC) 
after the prefix in question. This correlation is 
no coincidence and shows that a phonological 
process involving the vowels of the prefix 
of conjugation (‘external inflection’) crucially 
depends on the structure of the verb base 
(‘internal inflection’), again revealing the narrow 
relationship between the two domains and 
stressing still more the strong morphopho- 
nological unity of the word. 

The study of the so-called rare augmented 
forms reveals other applications of the 
mechanisms of internal inflection: gemination 
of R, (as in Form XI ibmarr ‘to become red’), 
diphthongization (as in Form XII ihdawdaba 
‘to become hunchbacked’), and insertion of 
an /++n++/ infixal augment and duplication 
of R3 (as in Form XIV ihlankak ‘to be deep 
black’). These forms are no longer productive 
in Modern Arabic and are mere survivors in 
the lexicon. 

Such is not the case for verbs formed on 
quadriconsonantal roots, which represent more 
than 500 units in Wehr’s Dictionary of Modern 
Written Arabic, i.e. about 6 percent of the total 
verbal lexicon. These roots result from different 
processes, mainly addition of a consonant 
(generally a liquid) to a triconsonantal root, or 
partial or total duplication of a biconsonantal 
one. In Wehr’s dictionary 30 percent of these 
verbs have an augmented form with a prefixal 
ta++ and a reflexive value. 


2.2 External inflection in verbs 


The two basic conjugations of Arabic are 
realized through a set of suffixes for the perfect 
and prefixes and suffixes for the imperfect. 
When the suffixes of the perfect or imperfect 
are appended to a ‘weak’ third-root consonant, 
that is, a /w/ or /y/ > glide, the ensuing sequence 
is in general phonologically unstable and 
coalescence phenomena tend to occur. Thus, a 
theoretical sequence like /da‘aw+a/ ‘he called’ is 
realized as [dafa:], and an underlying sequence 
/yatrmiytuw+na/ ‘they throw’ is realized 
[jarmutna] (> weak verb). The rules involved 
are basically the same as those postulated for 
phonological processes within the verb base, 
but also for all analogous phenomena in verbs 
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and nouns. This highlights the fact that the 
same basic phonological processes are involved 
in internal and external inflectional phenomena, 
whether in verbs or in nouns. 


3. INFLECTION IN NOUNS 


Inflection in nouns is much more productive 
and even more prolific than in verbs and has 
retained many more archaic traits. As a result, 
inflection in nouns is much more difficult to 
present in a structured and coherent form. 
The following representative samples will 
serve to clarify the general logic underlying its 
development. 


3.1 Internal inflection in the noun 


3.1.1 Nominal bases 

Although it is impossible to give, in a short 
article, a complete survey of the nominal 
bases generated by the mechanisms of internal 
inflection in Arabic, the following Tables and 
the accompanying comments give a general idea 
of the process and its results. Table 3 presents 
the nouns with a nominal basis containing only 
one thematic vowel. 


Table 3. Nominal basis with one thematic vowel 





Vowel Vowel Augments 
insertion alternation 
R,vR.R, —-R,aR,R, 
R,uR,R, 
RRR, 
R,R.vR, Cv++R,R,aR, 
Cv++R,R,uR, 
Cv++R,R,iR, 


The ‘minimal’ triconsonantal nominal bases 
have CVCC patterns. A statistical survey 
of Wehr’s Dictionary of Modern Written 
Arabic shows that 2,172 nouns (including all 
subclasses) have such patterns. As for their 
voweling, their distribution is as follows: 1,478 
have /a/ (68%), 364 have /i/ (16%), and 330 
have /u/ (15%). The three vowel qualities of the 
language are not distributed randomly, even 
in this elementary word pattern. The obtaining 
proportions actually reflect the old ‘lightness 
scale’ established by the Arab grammarians, 
that is a > i > u, which plays such an im- 
portant part in their explanatory system of 
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the morphophonological properties of the 
language. 

As can be seen in the second column of 
Table 3, inserting a vowel after the second 
root consonant is only possible if the base is 
preceded by a prefixal augment, since initial 
consonant clusters are precluded by Arabic’s 
general constraints on — syllable structure. 

The next step in the logical process of 
development of nominal bases is the insertion 
of two vowels: one after R,, the other after 
R,. From this step on, the process of vowel 
alternation (or ablaut) comes into play, giving its 
characteristic aspect to the lexicon of Arabic. 

For nominal bases containing two thematic 
vowels, there exist, in principle, 36 potential 
patterns resulting from the insertion after R, 
and after R, of the six vowels (three short and 
three long) of Arabic. Here too, in order to 
give an idea of the generative capacity of the 
mechanism in play, close examination is limited 
to one of the cases, that of R,vR.vR, patterns. 
In theory there are nine of these. Out of these 
nine potential bases, one, namely R,iR,uR,, is 
precluded because it violates general constraints 
on ablaut. In the terminology of the Arab 
grammarians, it is ‘too heavy’. A second one, 
R,uR,iR,, is reserved to verbal bases, with one 
or two exceptions, e.g. dwil ‘a small weasel-like 
animal’, according to Ibn Xalawayhi (d. 370/ 
980; Laysa 65). The seven remaining patterns 
are realized in 1,088 nouns in Wehr’s dictionary 
(all subtypes included), and their distribution is 
as follows: R,aR,aR,: 711 (65%), R,aR.iR,: 
260 (24%), R,uR,uR,: 45 (~4%), RuR,aR,: 
40 (~4%), R,uR,aR,: 20 (~2%), R,aR,uR,: 8 
(~o%), R,iR,iR,: 4 (~o%). Here, too, the vowel 
patterning is subject to severe constraints, and 
‘light’ vowel patterns have the lion’s share. 

The data so far concern only the insertion 
of short vowels. But nothing precludes the 
use of long vowels, either in only one of the 
two positions, with the second keeping a short 
vowel, which gives patterns R,vvR,vR, and 
R,vR.vvR,, or in both positions, producing 
patterns like R,vvR,vvR,. All these possibilities 
are used, again with the prohibition of some 
sequences and a definite preference for some of 
the possible patterns over others. 

The study of the other 27 possibilities would 
reveal the same general tendencies: the exclu- 
sion of sequences considered ‘too heavy’, and 
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assigning quite variable productivity to those 
retained. 

Among the possible reasons to explain the 
highly variable productivity of attested patterns, 
Fleisch (1968:63) mentions a possible preference 
of speakers for ‘iambic’ rhythmical patterns like 
R,vR,vvR, as compared to ‘trochaic’ ones like 
R,vvR,vR,. As a matter of fact, a statistical 
comparison of the two categories reveals 
that, among trochaic patterns, only R,aR.iR, 
represents a significant part of the nominal 
patterns, probably because it spread as the 
nomen agentis of the unaugmented verb. 

Another massively underrepresented category 
is R,vvR,vvR,. The only base in this class to 
occur with some frequency is that of nominal 
plurals of pattern R,aR,aR,, and then most of 
them are in fact ’aR,R,aR, forms whose first 
root consonant is a glottal stop //. This forms 
in a closing-syllable position a long vowel, 
following a well-documented process. In order 
to account for the scarcity of nominal bases of 
this type, Fleisch (1968:67) mentions a supposed 
‘preference for consonants’, which would have 
led to R,vR.R,vvR, patterns with gemination 
of R, rather than R,vvR,vvR,, with lengthening 
of the vowel. It seems that one could invoke, 
with as much likelihood, the stress rules of 
Arabic (which Fleisch ignores): in a word with 
a long vowel after R2, stress has no chance to 
go beyond there, and the preceding long vowel, 
always unstressed, will most likely tend to 
shorten. The productivity of such a patterns is, 
therefore, bound to be very low. 

The speakers have tended to diphthongize 
formerly long vowels, as an expressive variant 
tending to become independent. This possibility 
has of course been taken advantage of to further 
enrich the lexicon. Thus, in addition to a 
R,uR, aR, pattern, there developed a R,uR,ayR, 
pattern. Néldeke (1904), who carefully studied 
this case, showed that R,uR,aR, must have 
been the older diminutive pattern of Arabic 
but that it was supplanted in this function by 
R,uR,ayR,, which came to be felt as more 
expressive by the speakers. R,uR,aR, was 
consequently confined to limited uses such as 
the expression of physical ailments (e.g. su‘al 
‘cough’, zukdm ‘influenza’), or verbal nouns 
expressing physiological sounds (e.g. surax 
‘shout’, durat ‘fart’). Only rare vestiges of the 
former value of the diminutive of this pattern 
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are found, e.g. gurdba ‘small goatskin’. This 
case sheds some light on one of the linguistic 
mechanisms underlying the development of the 
Arabic lexicon, a mechanism which may be called 
‘expressive renewal’. It consists in adjoining to 
an existing form, felt to be worn-out and lacking 
expressive force, a new one which only differs 
from the first by a minimal addition of phonetic 
material (vowel lengthening, diphthongization, 
gemination) and which is consequently felt to 
be more expressive. With the passing of time, 
this new form ends up ousting the first one 
from its previous function and marginalizes it 
in secondary functions. By then the conquering 
form, having become dominant, loses in turn 
its expressive force and ends up being felt 
itself as unsufficiently expressive. A new cycle 
of renewing may then start. As a matter of 
fact, the diminutive pattern R,uR,ayR,, having 
become ‘normal’, has tended in turn to lose its 
expressive force and has been replaced, at least 
in North African Arabic dialects (Maghreb and 
Egypt), by R,uR,ayyiR,, which has more ‘body’. 

Table 4 gives an idea of the generative 
power of the mechanism of root consonant 
gemination (patterns preceded by an asterisk 
are not attested, and G stands for ‘glide’). 


Table 4. Nominal bases with root consonant 
gemination 


Vowel insertion Gemination of R, Gemination of R, 





R,vR.R, 
R,R.vR, Cv++R,R,aR,R, 
*Cv++R,R.uR,R, 
Cv++R,R,iR,R, 
R,vR,vR, R,aR,R,aR, R,aR,aR,R, 
*R,aR.R.uR, R,aR,uR,R, 
*R,aR.R,IR, R,aR.iR,R, 
R,uR,R,aR, R,uR,aR,R, 
R,uR,R.uR, R,uR,uR,R, 
R,uR,R,iR, R,uR,iR,R, 
R,iR,R,aR, R,iR,aR,R, 
R,iR,R,uR, *R,iR,uR,R, 
R,iR,R.iR, R,iR.iR,R, 
R,vR,vvR, R,aR,aR, 
R,aR.R, 
R,aR,iR, 
R,uR,aR, 
R,uR, aR, 
R,uR,iR, 
R,iR,aR, 
R,iR,uR, 
R,iR,IR, 
R,vR,R,vGR, R,uR,R,ayR, 
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Here, the general process consists in geminat- 
ing either the second radical to generate 
the R,vR.R,v(v)R, class, or the third one to 
generate the R,v(v)R,vR,R, class. In practice, 
one observes a significant gap between the 
theoretical possibilities of the system and those 
actually realized. On the one hand, the possible 
succession of vowels is severely restricted 
(R,iR,iR,R, is possible, R,iR,uR,R, is not); 
on the other hand, the preference for some 
rhythmic patterns is here again sharply marked: 
patterns like R,vR,R.vR, are rarer than those 
with rhythm R,vR,R,vvR, or even R,vR,vR,R,. 
It should be noted that here too the possibility 
of replacing a long vowel by a diphthong has 
been exploited. 

The proliferation of patterns and hence of 
nominal bases did not take place ina random and 
anarchic way. Well-documented cases suggest 
that the development of the lexicon took place 
under the control of two major principles: the 
principle, already referred to, of expressive 
amplification, and the principle of analogical 
leveling, which is both its dialectic negation and 
its logical continuator. One aspect of the pressure 
of analogy is the fact that there exist what may 
be called ‘categorial quasi exclusions’, which 
tend to preclude some patterns from applying 
to given categories. One example is, according 
to Ibn Ya%8 (d. 643/1245; Sarb al-Mufassal VI, 
112), the fact that only one adjective is realized 
with pattern R,iR,aR,, namely ‘idan ‘hostile’ 
(from the root ‘-d-w). Ibn “Usfar (d. 669/1270; 
Mumiti ‘ I, 62-63) manages to cite only one 
other adjective, ziyam, glossed as ‘[a dwelling 
place] whose people are scattered’. 

The best example of the leveling effects of 
analogy remains that of verbal nouns (masdars) 
of unaugmented verbs. In Classical Arabic, 
and in sharp contrast to the case of augmented 
verbs (for which there is practically only one 
pattern of masdar for each augmented form), 
the masdars of unaugmented verbs used to 
exhibit a large variety of forms. Ibn Ya‘ (Sarh 
al-Mufassal V1, 43), following Sibawayhi, cites 
as many as 32 different patterns. But although 
this remains the case in Wehr’s dictionary of 
the modern language, most of these patterns 
have only limited use: a large number of 
unaugmented verbs select their masdar from a 
very small subset of nominal bases. Thus, the 
pattern R,aR,R,, which represents 40 percent 
of singular nouns in Wehr’s dictionary, stands 
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for 62 percent of all masdars. If one restricts 
the inquiry to masdars of R,aR,aR, verbs, the 
number jumps to 87 percent. Likewise, the 
R,aR,aR, pattern represents ‘only’ 19 percent of 
triconsonantal singular nouns, but it constitutes 
64 percent of the masdars of verbs of the 
R,aR,iR, pattern. 


3.1.2 Nominal augments 
The augment mv++ has a nominalizing value, 
which shows up in the role it plays in the 
formation of participles. Augments yv++ and 
tv++, found in such names as yagut ‘[name of 
a pagan god]’ and tandub ‘[name of a thorny 
tree]’, could well be the prefixes of conjugation 
of the imperfect incorporated to the base fol- 
lowing the nominalization of verbal forms. The 
latter has witnessed an expansion of its use in 
the formation of masdars. The augment ’v++ 
is widely used not only in the formation of the 
pattern of high degree, ’aR,R.aR, (as in akbar 
‘greater’), but also in the formation of many 
internal plurals, particularly those of ‘small 
number’: ’aR,R,aR,, ’aR,R,uR,, ’aR,R,iR,at. 
Infixed augments are similar to those already 
mentioned in the verbal lexicon. They seem to 
result either from the incorporation of former 
prefixal augments (as is the case for infix 
++f++), or from diphthongization processes, or 
else from the dissimilation of long vowels. 
Only one suffixed augment seems to play 
an important role in the lexical development 
of the language, to wit ++, variably realized 
as ++an, ++dn, or even ++un, ++in, ++n, OF 
++in. It is found in adjectives and masdars of 
augmentative formations. 


3.1.3. Internal plurals 

One of the characterizing features of Arabic 
nominal morphology consists in associating 
to a singular noun a plural formed on the 
same root but on a totally different base. Such 
plurals are called ‘internal plural’ to indicate 
that they do not use any suffixing mechanism, 
or > ‘broken plural’, a term taken from the 
ancient Arab grammarians and indicating that 
the nominal base of the singular has, so to say, 
‘exploded’ in this process of plural formation. 
This process constitutes one of the most typical 
fields of application of internal inflection. Such 
plurals are traditionally divided into ‘plurals of 
small number’, whose main patterns have been 
presented in relation with the ’°v++ augment, 
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and ‘plurals of large number’, whose patterns 
are extremely diverse. Here too, however, 
the profusion of possibilities is considerably 
reduced in practice. Thus, in Wehr’s dictionary 
49 types of pattern realize the plurals of 
all triconsonantal nouns, and only three of 
these patterns are really frequent: ’aR,R,aR,, 
’aR,R.uR,, and R,iR,aR,. Here again, analogy 
seems to have played a crucial role in the 
regulation of this lexical profusion: 27 percent 
of nouns of the type R,aR,aR, have a plural of 
type ’aR,R.aR, (e.g. farab’afrab joy’). Plurals 
of type R,uR,uR, have, in 80 percent of cases, 
a singular R,aR,R, (e.g. sa°b/suub ‘people’). 
Moreover, the so-called quadriconsonantal 
nouns all form their internal plurals on the 
maR,aR,iR, pattern (maR,aR,iR, if their last 
vowel is long). Significantly, words formed on 
actual quadriconsonantal roots, e.g. ‘agrab/ 
‘aqarib ‘scorpion’, are treated in the same way 
as words formed on triconsonantal roots with 
augments, e.g. maktab/makatib ‘office’, which 
reveals once again the integration of augments 
in the word base. 

A word in passing concerning what is termed 
‘plural of plural’ in traditional Arabic grammar 
(jam al-jam‘): in some cases, a former plural 
having ceased to be felt as such, as in the 
case of bildd (‘country’, originally the plural 
of balad ‘country’), the speakers formed on 
the older plural a newer one felt to be a ‘real 
plural’, in our example buldan. In other cases, 
the speakers, probably driven by ‘expressive 
wit’ felt the need to add to the existing plural 
a new one supposed to stress even more the 
idea of plurality. This was especially frequent 
when the older plural was a ‘plural of small 
number’: thus, singular kalb ‘dog? has a ‘small- 
number plural’ ’aklub (supposedly referring 
to no more than ten individuals) and a plural- 
of-plural ’akalib (supposedly applying to a 
larger number of animals). The mechanism 
involved is strongly reminiscent of the processes 
of expressive renewing already referred to. 
Grammarians stress that such plurals may not 
be freely produced and that only the existing 
ones, inherited from the old language of the 
Bedouin, are to be used. 


3.2 External inflection in nouns 


The noun base may be modified by elements 
in prefixal position, but one should rather 
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qualify these elements as — clitics rather than 
affixes because they are not indispensable to 
the morphological autonomy of the base. These 
clitic elements are the definite article /al#/ (whose 
initial vowel behaves like an epenthetic one, 
although it is quite likely that it was originally 
lexical, as the older form of the article could 
well have been /*hal/) and a small number of 
functional words: coordinating conjunctions 
(e.g. /fa#/ and /wa#/), thematic particles (e.g. 
/la#/), and prepositions (e.g. /bi#/, /li#/, or 
/ka#/), whose common characteristic is their CV 
struc-ture, a sequence too small to constitute an 
Arabic word, hence their cliticization. 

External inflection in the noun essentially 
shows up in suffixal position and may be divided 
into three main functional slots: the suffix 
morpheme /+iyy/, marking origin (isba), the 
suffix morpheme /+at/, marking individuation 
or gender (which may alternate with the suffix 
of ‘external’ fem. pl. /+at/), and the morphemes 
of case. In words like /‘arab+iyy+at+uén/ 
‘Arab [fem., sg., nominative, indefinite]’ or 
/arab+iyy+at+u#n/ ‘Arab [fem., pl., nominative, 
indefinite]’, all three slots are filled as well as a 
fourth one, occupied actually not by a suffix 
but by a clitic, the famous > tanwin, marking 
indefiniteness in the morphologically regular 
common noun. This succession is regular and 
shows that Arabic presents to some degree 
morphological properties found in agglutinative 
languages. 

On the other hand, forms like /muslim+a+ni/ 
‘Muslim [dual, nominative, unspecified status 
marker]’ or /muslim+i+na/ ‘Muslim [pl., nomi- 
native, unspecified status marker]’ show that 
case markers sometimes coalesce with number, 
a morphological accident which seems to have 
caused the reinterpretation of a former tanwin 
as a mere marker of unspecified status (for 
more details cf. Kouloughli 2001). 

The declensional suffixes deserve some special 
attention. In the general case, that of fully 
declinable nouns, they simply consist of the three 
short vowels of Arabic added in final position 
(pre-final if the tanwin follows), /+u/ marking 
the nominative, /+a/ the accusative, and /+i/ the 
genitive. In the so-called diptotic declension 
(> diptosis), the /+a/ suffix covers the last two 
cases, and after the feminine plural suffix /+at/ 
it is the /+i/ case suffix which fills this role. 
In the case of duals and external masculine 
plurals, case, together with number as we have 
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just seen, is marked by long or diphthongized 
vowel suffixes, again in a reduced binary formal 
opposition: /+a/ in the dual and /i/ in the 
plural for the nominative, /+ay/ in the dual and 
/+i/ in the plural for the oblique case. In all 
cases, if the base of the word has a glide as its 
third root consonant, the contact with vowel 
suffixes triggers, just as in verbs, phonetic muta- 
tions. Here again, the same basic rules apply to 
generate stable surface representations mani- 
festing the great morphophonological unity of 
the language and the absence of essential differ- 
ences between the processes involving the base 
and those involving the affixes. 

It must be stressed, in this connection, that 
the suffixal nature of the phonetic material 
involved in marking case inflection in Arabic, 
together with its ‘lightness’ (short vowels in 
most cases), has had considerable consequences 
for the morphosyntactic evolution of the lan- 
guage. The main reason for this is that the > 
stress rules of the language, together with its 
pausal rules (> pausal forms), implied that the 
case suffixes, when consisting of short vowels, 
were doomed to become imperceptible in pausal 
position. It is generally assumed that children 
elaborate their grammar on the basis of the 
pausal forms. It was consequently inevitable 
that the grammar of the language tended to 
shift progressively toward a form devoid of 
case markers. Epigraphic data suggest that this 
progressive loss of case marking started very 
early in peripheral Arabic dialects. It is only 
due to the deeply conservative character of the 
Bedouin dialects of the central domain (the high 
plateaus of the Najd) that the > poetic koine, 
which was the basis of elaboration of the literary 
language, preserved the use of case endings up 
to the times when the language was codified 
by grammarians. It is all the more remarkable 
that the grammarians turned these inflectional 
endings, which by then were disappearing from 
daily use even in Bedouin dialects, into the 
nodal point of all their theoretical work on the 
language, so much so that the word > 7i‘rab 
came to mean both case marking and syntax 
in general. 

In conclusion, we may note that the spoken 
varieties of the language, even if they all discarded 
case marking, have nevertheless continued to 
make systematic use of the mechanisms of 
internal inflection: qualitative and quantitative 
vowel alternation, consonant gemination, and 
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augments. Just as in earlier stages of the 
language, these mechanisms remain essential for 
the development of the living lexicon of today’s 
Arabic, even in the borrowing of foreign words. 
Thus, on a productive pattern of singular/plural 
alternation like CaC/CiCaC (as in bab/biban 
‘door(s)’), Maghreb Arabic has integrated the 
French word car ‘coach’ as kar/kirdn. In the 
same way, Cairo Arabic forms on the borrowed 
word gurndn ‘journal’ the quadriconsonantal 
plural with vowel-lengthening gardnin. All 
this shows that a language may be massively 
inflectional and yet make little or no use of case 
endings in marking its grammatical functions. 
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DJAMEL EDDINE KOULOUGHLI (CNRS) 


Inna wa-~axawatuha 


Among the particles in Arabic grammar there 
is one group that has a special status because 
of the way it affects syntactic relations in 
the sentence. This group includes the particles 
inna, ka-anna, lakinna, layta, and la‘alla, 
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collectively called ’inna wa-axawatuha °inna 
and its sisters’. Most later grammarians count 
?anna and its derivatives, such as li-’anna, 
among the ‘axawat inna, but according to Abu 
Hayyan (Manhaj 72.1), these were excluded by 
Sibawayhi because ’anna is an accidental form 
(‘arad) of ?inna (for a detailed analysis of the 
difference between ’inna and ’anna, see ’Abu 
Hayyan, Manhaj 74-78; Bergter 1988:64-85). 
All particles in this group act on a topic/ 
comment sentence; the former topic (mubtada’) 
is put in the accusative and the former comment 
(xabar) in the nominative, as in (r). 


(1) ?inna zayd-an muntalig-un 
‘Indeed, Zayd is leaving’ 


Traditionally, ’inna is translated in English 
with asseverative adverbs like ‘verily, indeed, 
surely, certainly’, but as Bloch (1986:102-136) 
explains, “Inna was originally a presentative 
in a primary, nuclear sentence-structure of the 
type inna Zaydan” (1986:136). He compares 
inna with Hebrew hinné ‘here is...!’, drawing 
attention to isolated examples in Arabic in 
which ’inna is followed by only one noun (Bloch 
1986:113-115). Stbawayhi (Kitab I, 283.15- 
16; cf. ZamaxSari, Mufassal 15.8-12) quotes 
the following example: ?inna mdlan wa-inna 
waladan wa-inna ‘adadan ‘there is money, 
there is a boy, there is [large] number’. Bloch 
regards such examples, in which ’inna functions 
as a > presentative, as traces of the original 
usage of ’inna. The grammarians interpreted 
them as cases of deletion of the comment; 
underlyingly, ?inna mdlan means inna land 
malan ‘there is money for us, we have money’ 
(Bloch 1986:123). 

The presentative function of inna was already 
mentioned by Reckendorf (1921:127); according 
to him the main function of inna is to present 
a subject about which new information is given 
in the sentence. Accordingly, the emphasis is in 
many cases on the predicate (comment): 


Es legt bei weitem nicht mehr immer einen Nach- 
druck auf den Akk.; im Gegenteil ist der Akk. 
oft eine aus der Situation bereits wohlbekannte 
Vorstellung, tiber die etwas Neues und Wichtiges 
erst jetzt hinzugefiigt wird, so dafs der Schwer- 
gewicht gerade auf diesem anderen Teile des Satzes 
liegt. 


This means that it is not quite accurate to say 
that ?inna “introduces independent sentences 
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with emphasis or focus on the subject”, as a 
recent grammar of Modern Standard Arabic 
maintains (Badawi a.o. 2004:320). 

The other particles in this group have various 
meanings: ‘but’ (/akinna), ‘that [introduction of 
sentential complement with verbs of information 
and sensory perception]? (anna), ‘as if (ka- 
’anna), ‘because’ (li--anna), ‘perhaps’ (la‘alla), 
‘may [wish]? (/ayta). 

The grammarians assert that there is a shorter 
form of inna, ?in (in al-muxaffafa), which has 
the same meaning as ’inna but without its syn- 
tactic effect (Aba Hayyan 82-84; cf. Bergter 
1988:106-111; Badawi a.o. 2004:321; Nebes 
1982, 1985, 1987). This form is mainly known 
from its use in the Ouran (e.g. Q. 86/4 7in kullu 
nafsin la-ma ‘alayha hafidun ‘verily, every soul 
has its own guardian’; cf. Q. 36/32, and Q. 
7/102, 26/186, where it is followed by a verb; 
Nebes 1982:11). Stbawayhi (Kitab I, 283.7ff.) 
mentions expressions of the type in zaydun 
la-dabibun ‘indeed, Zayd is leaving’, in which 
?in has the same function as ’inna; in this form 
it is followed obligatorily by la- (lam al-fariqa). 
According to some grammarians, even with ’in 
the topic noun may have the accusative (Rabin 
1951:168-170, quoting Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 
283, and ZamaxSari, Mufassal 137). Ibn Hisam 
(Mugni I, 22) says that Kifan grammarians 
did not accept this usage. It should be added 
that Nebes (1982, 1985, 1987) interprets these 
instances of ’in as negative ’in. The particle 
lakinna also has a shortened form, lakin, which 
occurs much more frequently than ’im; it is 
always followed by a verbal sentence (Recken- 
dorf 1921:130-131). Obviously, the short form 
of the particle ’anna, ’an, is always followed 
by a verb, or as Ibn Malik expresses this, 
wa-in tuxaffif ?anna fa-smuba stakan / wa- 
l-xabara j‘al jumlatan min ba‘di ’an ‘if you 
shorten ’anna, its noun is concealed; turn its 
comment into a sentence following ’an’ (see 
*Aba Hayyan’s commentary, Manhaj 84.1ff.; 
Bergter 1988:111-112). 

Some variation in the syntactic behavior of 
inna is reported from > pre-Islamic Arabic. Ibn 
Hisam (Mugni 1, 35) adduces a luga from the 
Hijaz in which both topic and comment after 
inna have the accusative (Rabin 1951:173; 
and cf. Aba Hayyan, Manhaj 72). Conversely, 
a famous controversy surrounded the inter- 
pretation of the Quranic verse ?inna hddani 
la-sabiradni (Q. 20/63 of 66) ‘indeed, these two 
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are sorcerers’, in which inna is followed by 
two nominatives (Rabin 1951:156). Ibn Hisam 
(Mugni I, 37) explains this deviation from the 
normal rules by a morphological peculiarity of 
the dialect of Mecca, in which, so he claims, 
the nominative and the oblique case of the dual 
both end in -dni. 

The government of ’inna and its sisters is 
explained by their formal resemblance to a 
verb: just like a verb, they exclusively govern 
nouns, and just like a verb in the perfect 
tense, they end in -a. The exact government 
relations, in particular the government of the 
predicate, are a point of controversy (cf. Ibn al 
’Anbari, “Insaf 81-84; "Abu Hayyan, Manhaj 
72): according to the Basran grammarians the 
comment in the sentence with inna is put in 
the nominative by the particle ’inna, just as the 
topic is put in the accusative by this particle. 
According to the Kafan grammarians, however, 
the former governor of the comment, i.e. the 
topic, continues to exert its influence on it, even 
when it is affected itself by its new governor, 
inna (> ‘amal). Az-Zajjaji (Majalis 132-133) 
attributes the Basran and Kifan points of view 
to al-Mazini (d. 248/862) and al-Kisai (d. 
183/799), respectively. 

In later Arabic grammar (Carter 1981:222- 
229), inna wa-axawatuba are dealt with in 
the chapter about the > nawasix (cf. Bergter 
1988:169-171), i.e. those grammatical elements 
that change the regular relationship between 
topic and comment, and they are treated together 
with the class of verbs like kana (— kana wa- 
*axawatuhda), and the class of verbs like danna 
‘to think’ that are followed by a topic/comment 
sentence as sentential complement. 

There are two ways of looking at the rela- 
tionship between inna and the nouns dependent 
upon it. The first analysis calls the first noun 
— the original topic — the ism ?inna, while 
the second noun — the original comment - is 
called xabar ?inna. This is the analysis found in 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab. In his view, the second noun 
in the construction with ’inna is the xabar of the 
governor ’inna, just like muntaliqan is xabar in 
the construction with kana (Sibawayhi, Kitab 
I, 280.7; Mosel 1975:283). Sibawayhi explains 
that in the sentence (2a) 


(2a) *inna zaydan ad-darifa muntaliqun 
‘Indeed, Zayd, the charming one, is 
leaving’ 
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when muntaliqun is omitted, ad-darif becomes 
the comment, as in (2b) 


(2b) inna zaydan ad-darifu 
‘Indeed, Zayd is the charming one’ 


This is exactly like the syntactic relationship in 
sentences (3a) and (3b). 


(3a) kana zaydun ad-darifu dahiban 
“Zayd, the charming one, was going 
away’ 

(3b) kana zaydun ad-darifa 
‘Zayd was the charming one’ 


Stbawayhi states that the accusative ad-darifa 
in (3b) is in the same manzila ‘category’ as the 
nominative with inna in (2b). The implication 
is that ’imna governs both the topic and the 
comment that fall under its scope. If another 
constituent intervenes between ’inna and its 
comment, as in (4) 


(4) ?inna fiba zaydan/zaydan q@iman 
‘Indeed, in it is Zayd standing’ 


two analyses are possible: zayd may be analyzed 
as being governed by ’inna, in which case it 
receives the accusative, or the intervening ad- 
verbial fthd may annul the government (> 
*ilga@’), in which case it receives the nominative 
as the topic of the sentence. 

Likewise, when the adverbial intervenes 
between the topic and the comment, as in (5) 


(5) ’inna zaydan fiha q@imun/q@iman 
‘Indeed, Zayd is standing in it’ 


there is a choice in the case ending of the 
comment: it may be interpreted as being 
governed by ?inna, in which case it receives 
the nominative, or it may be regarded as a bal, 
comparable to its interpretation in a simple 
topic/comment sentence like (6): 


(6) zaydun fiha q@imun/q@iman 
‘Zayd is standing in it’ 


In grammatical treatises in the 4th/roth cen- 
tury, the formal resemblance between inna wa- 
’axawdtuha and a verb is handled differently. 
Some grammarians draw from the case relations 
in the sentence with ’inna the conclusion that 
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the noun governed in the accusative must 
be its object, and the second noun, which is 
governed in the nominative, its agent. Thus, a 
linguistic theorist like az-Zajjajt (d. 339/949) 
simply states: fa-l-mansub biba musabbah bi- 
l-maful lafdan wa-l-marfu‘ biha musabbah bi- 
I-fa%l lafdan ‘the word in the accusative [i.e. 
the topic] is formally likened to the object, and 
the word in the nominative [i.e. the comment] 
is formally likened to the agent’ (Idab 64.17). 
His preoccupation here is with the epistemol- 
ogical structure of linguistic argumentation 
(cf. Versteegh 1995:93); elsewhere, az-Zajjaji 
(Jumal 64.6) takes care to add that this formal 
resemblance exists in spite of the meaning 
because obviously the topic governed by ’inna 
does not have the meaning of an object (cf. Ibn 
al-Warraq, ‘Ilal 333.7-8). 

Owens (1988:223, 240-241) analyzes the 
relationship between the simple sentence zaydun 
muntaliqun ‘Zayd is leaving’ and the sentence 
with ?inmna as governor in connection with his 
comparative treatment of Arabic grammar and 
modern linguistics. He states that at first sight 
the construction with ?inna might be seen as 
a derivation in the sense of transformational 
grammar: the topic/comment sentence is trans- 
formed in a sentential complement of inna 
or anna. But as it turns out, the relationship 
is analyzed by the Arab grammarians in a 
different way: they say that these governors 
‘enter’ (daxala) the simple sentence, just like any 
other non-basic element may enter a construction. 
In this sense, the sentences with inna etc. 
are similar to those with kana (> kdna wa- 
-axawatuha). In Owens’ view a transformational 
interpretation of this process would be in- 
appropriate: “There is no technical sense, no 
specific rule by which the Arabic grammarians 
derive a sentential complement from a basic 
topic-comment construction” (1988:242). 

In connection with the constructions with 
inna wa-~axawdatuhd, several aspects were 
analyzed by the grammarians. The syntactic 
difference between constructions with and 
without ’inna are dealt with, for instance, by al- 
Batalytsi (d. 521/1127) in his commentary on 
az-Zajjaj’s Jumal (Hulal 158-166; cf. Owens 
1988:241). The difference had already been 
noted by al-Mubarrad (quoted in Zajjaji, Idah 
135.8-9), who attributes it to the fact that ’inna 
and its sisters have less ‘freedom of action’ 
(tasarruf) than the verbs which they formally 
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resemble. It is, for instance, impossible for inna 
to follow its ism, whereas a verb can follow 
its noun; therefore, a sentence like *zaydan 
inna q@imun is unacceptable. Likewise, it 
is impossible to say *inna q@imun zaydan, 
fronting the comment before the topic, even 
though in a verbal sentence the object normally 
follows the agent. 

By contrast, it is allowed to say ’inna ftha 
zaydan (istaqarra) ‘indeed, Zayd is (residing) 
in it’, where the adverbial darf (> maf ‘Ul fthi) 
intervenes between ’imna and its noun (a word 
order that is even deemed obligatory by ’Aba 
Hayyan, Manhaj 73.2 to avoid > cataphora in 
cases like ’inna fi d-dari sakinaha ‘indeed, in the 
house is its inhabitant’). An original explanation 
of this construction is given by Ibn al-Warraq 
(d. 381/991). He states (‘Ilal 333-339) that the 
adverbial is governed by the underlying verb 
istaqarra and may be fronted to it just like any 
other object may be fronted to its verb. It is not 
directly governed by ’inna, and consequently, 
it may be moved. A verb, as in ?inna zaydan 
kataba ‘indeed, Zayd wrote’, is not directly 
governed by ’inna, either, but it is in the same 
slot (mawdi‘) as the comment, and therefore, it 
cannot be moved. Consequently, a sentence like 
inna kataba zaydan is not allowed. The reason 
why fihd may intervene between ?inna and its 
noun is that it is connected with the comment 
(the underlying verb istagarra), so that it is not 
really a ‘foreign’ (ajnabi; > sabab) element, 
and may be allowed to intervene between inna 
and its noun (cf. Versteegh, forthcoming). 

The early grammarians did not focus on any 
semantic differences between the particles in 
the group of inna wa-axawadtuhd, and they 
did not use these differences to explain any 
differences in their syntactic behavior. For later 
grammarians, however, this became a major 
issue. Ibn al-Warraq, for instance, explains the 
difference in syntactic behavior between lakinna 
‘but’ and 7izna, on one hand, and the rest of the 
’axawat kana, on the other, by referring to the 
semantic difference between these two groups 


(Tal 339-344). In (7a) 


(7a) lakinna zaydan q@imun wa-‘amrun 
muntaliqun 
‘but Zayd is standing, and ‘Amr is 
leaving’ 


the two sentences can be coordinated because 
Iakinna signals ‘topicality’ (> ibtida’) in the 
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following noun (i.e. it signals that the noun 
following it may be interpreted as a topic). 
With ka-anna ‘as if, such a coordination is 
impossible, as in (7b) 


(7b) *ka~anna zaydan q@imun wa-‘amrun 
muntaliqun 
‘as if Zayd is standing and ‘Amr is 
leaving’ 


In (7b), the topicality of ‘amrun clashes with the 
meaning indicated by ka-’anna, and, therefore, 
the coordination fails. Some grammarians even 
condemned the use of lakinna in coordinative 
structures because they maintained that the 
topicality of the second part clashed with the 
meaning expressed by Jlakinna, viz. istidrak 
‘rectification’ (e.g. Ibn Usfiir, Sarh I, 451-4573 
cf. Larcher 1990). Ibn al-Warraq’s explanation 
is one of the first attempts to define the semantic 
aspects of the construction with ?inna wa- 
-axawatuba. A thorough semantic analysis 
was developed in later grammar, starting with 
grammarians like al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078) in 
his Mugqtasid (I, 451ff.), and culminating in Ibn 
Hisam’s discussion of the particles in his Mugni 
(I, 36-38). 
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INSA’ 


Insa 


Lexically speaking, ?insa’ is the masdar of the 
verb ’ansa’a ‘to create’. In Arabic linguistic 
terminology, it is the opposite of > xabar. 
Xabar designates the assertive (xabariy(ya)) 
utterance (~ kalam) or sentence (> jumla); 
*ins@ designates the non-assertive utterance or 
sentence (gayr al-xabariy(ya)). According to 
the encyclopedist al-Kafawi (d. 1094/1683), 
it consists of two subdivisions, talabi ‘jussive 
utterance’ and ’iqgd% ‘performative utterance’ 
(Kafawi, Kulliyydt I, 332). InSa’ is sometimes 
referred to as balagi ‘rhetorical’ for two reasons: 
first, to distinguish it from the ?insa’ kitabi 
‘composition’, which belongs to the katib’s art; 
second, because rhetoric (‘ilm al-baldga) is the 
linguistic discipline in which the opposition 
xabar/insa’ stands out most clearly. Since al- 
Qazwini’s (d. 739/1338) Talxis, this opposition 
has shaped the first part (“lm al-ma‘Gni) of the 
tripartite science of rhetoric. 

The late introduction of this category may 
explain why it is still to some degree unknown to 
Western scholars of Arabic. The entry “Insha’” 
in the 2nd edition of the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam does not mention it. The few scholars of 
Arabic who are aware of it provide a totally 
or at least partially inadequate description 
of it. Antoine-Isaac Silvestre de Sacy (1758- 
1838) refers to it twice in his Grammaire 
arabe (1831:1, 147, Il, 513), in the form of jumla 
-ixbariyya ‘proposition énonciative’/jumla 
-ins@iyya ‘proposition tendant a produire 
une action ou une maniére d’étre’ (also called 
‘productive’ or ‘volitive’). His pupil Heinrich 
Leberecht Fleischer (1801-1888), who knew 
the definitions and subdivisions of this category 
in the Arabic linguistic tradition, was well 
aware that de Sacy’s terminology resulted in 
a confusion between ’insa’ and one of its two 
sections (an-naw* at-talabi ‘jussive utterance’), 
overlooking the other section (an-naw  al- 
iqga‘%). Unfortunately, though describing the 
meaning of the latter, he proposes for ixbar 
and ’insa@ two terms that are not very helpful, 
either: Objectivitatssatz and Subjectivitdtssatz 
(Fleischer 1885—-1888:1, 779-780). 

Paradoxically, one can find the most faithful 
description of the ’imsa@ iqga% in the Arabic 
grammar by Caspari/Wright (1896-1898:II, 1): 
“The perfect, al-mdadi...indicates:...(d) an act 
which is just completed at the moment, and by 
the very act of speaking; as ?ansadtuka-llaba 1 
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conjure thee by God; bi‘tuka hada | sell thee 
this”. The paradox is that Caspari/Wright do not 
refer at this point to the %insa@’ *iqa%, and that the 
only time they do mention the ?insa@’ (1896-1898: 
II, 73), they mean de Sacy’s interpretation of 
*ins@, i.e. ‘a command or wish’, as opposed 
to *ixbar ‘statement of fact’. Caspari/Wright’s 
description immediately identifies the ?ins@ ’iqa 7 
as what Western linguistics after Austin (1962) 
has called ‘performatives’ and, more specifically, 
juridical performatives’. This interpretation has 
been developed in contemporary Arabic linguistics 
(Larcher 1980; summed up in a series of articles 
— see, among others, Larcher 1998), followed by 
contemporary Arab linguistics (e.g. Milad 2001). 

The first part of this entry shows how an 
originally juridical category has become a lin- 
guistic one. The second, shorter part suggests 
that this juridical category represents a strong 
and original pragmatic link between the different 
sciences that deal entirely or in part with language 
in the Islamic world and in later times. 


1. FRoM figh TO GRAMMAR AND 
RHETORIC VIA THE “usual al-figh 


The term iqd‘ appears in the treatises of figh 
jurisprudence’ as early as a8-Saybani’s (d. 189/ 
805) al-Jami‘ al-kabir. It designates what 
in post-classical times will be defined by az- 
Zarkasi (d. 794/1392) as “the accomplishment 
through words of something one aims at, the 
existence of which is linked to the existence 
of these words, such as the accomplishment 
of a sale by bitu ‘I sell’, of a marriage 
by tazawwajtu ‘I take as a wife’, and of a 
repudiating act by tallaqtu ‘I repudiate’” (iga‘ 
lafd li-ma‘nan yuqarinubu fi |-wujiid ka-iqa‘ 
al-bay‘ bi-bi‘tu wa-n-nikah bi-tazawwajtu wa- 
ttalaq bi-tallaqtu; Mantur I, 205). In later 
treatises of figh, ?insd@ appears as a synonym 
of ’iqa‘, but also in opposition to ’ixbdr, in 
order to distinguish between two possible ways 
of uttering the same sentence, for example 
-a‘taqtu-ka: this can be either a performative of 
the freeing of a slave with present-time meaning 
(I free you’), or a statement with past-time 
meaning (‘I freed you’) (Kasani [d. 587/1189], 
Bada‘ IV, 46). In the related discipline of the 
-usul al-figh ‘foundations of jurisprudence’, al- 
-Amidi (d. 631/1233) uses ’inSa? in this way, 
but he also distinguishes between imperative 
and performative of order (?amartu-ka ‘I order 
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you’ or ’anta ma’mur ‘you are ordered to...’), 
qualifying the former as “instituted for the 
*insa@” and the latter as “used for the ’insa’” 
(al’Amidi, *Ibkam Il, 131-132). This means 
that he uses imSa” in a broader sense, since 
this can be said not only of the ’7qga‘ but also 
of the talab ‘request’. The opposition between 
‘institution’ (wad‘) and ‘usage’ (isti ‘mal) reveals 
the relationship with rhetoric. Yet, the only 
division of utterances known in rhetoric at 
this time is that into xabar and talab (Sakkaki 
[d. 626/1229], Miftab 71). One can therefore 
propose the following hypotheses: 


i. 7Insa@ has its roots in figh. Its juridical 
origins are corroborated by a short entry in 
al-Kafawi’s Kulliyyat: 


The act of the tongue is to say and not to 
do; similarly, the act of all the other organs 
is to do and not to say. Despite that, the 
law has made the act of the tongue a legal 
act, so that it has become similar to the 
acts of all the other organs (fi J al-lisan 
huwa li-lixbar 1a li-l’insa@ kama ?anna fil 
s@ir al-jawarib li-lins@ 1a li-lixbar lakinna 
§-Sar‘ ja‘ala fil al-lisan ’ins@ Sar‘an fa-sara 
ka-s@ir af ‘al al-jawarib). (V, 314) 


ii. "InSa@ has experienced a broadening of 
scope toward the talab in the ’usal al- 
fiqh, for in this discipline, the talab, which 
includes in the first place ’amr ‘order’ and 
nahy ‘prohibition’, represents a crossing 
between language and law. 


iii. Finally, it was thanks to such versatile 
writers as Ibn al-Hajib (m. 646/1249), usuli 
and grammarian, that the category of ?ins@’ 
has been expanded from the juridical to 
the lin-guistic sciences. In the latter, ’insa’, 
though still used to indicate a performative 
act of uttering, both in a strict sense (?insa@ = 
tga‘) and in a broader one (?insa@’ vs. ’ixbdr), 
is used more frequently by metonymy for 
the performative utterance (= sentence) in a 
strict as well as in a broad sense: ?inSa’ has 
therefore four extensions. Ibn al-Hajib’s 
main commentator in the field of grammar, 
al~Astarabadi (d. 688/1289), uses ?insa’ 
either in opposition to xabar and talab, 
or in opposition to xabar only, but in this 
case he divides ?insa@ into talabi and iqd 7 
(Sarh al-Kafiya I, 8, Il, 221). Likewise, Ibn 
Hisam al-Ansari (d. 761/136r) first divides 
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utterances into xabar, talab, and ?insa@’, 
then he classifies them further as xabar or 
*insa’, thereby transferring the definition of 
the first ’insa@ to the second: “to bring its 
expression into existence is to bring what 
it aims at into existence” (‘jad lafdihi ijad 
li-ma ‘na-hu; Sarb 31-32). Using Austin’s 
(1962) terminology, this is a_ typically 
‘illocutionary’ definition, whereas the 
definition of talab, in the first classification, 
was a typically ‘perlocutionary’ one, 
concerning the realization of the requested 
thing (matlib) and not the act of requesting 
itself. Although the four extensions are 
constantly and simultaneously employed, 
it is nevertheless the fourth and last one 
that has become the ‘classic’ one: in this 
sense, ’insa’ (vs. xabar) is the equivalent, 
by extension, of Austin’s ‘performative 
utterance’ (vs. ‘constative utterance’). 

Although the interpretation in terms of 
performativity and illocutionary activity 
is the only one that allows an adequate 
comprehension of the entire category of 
*ins@, one finds in the primary sources 
other interpretations of this concept, which 
cannot be discussed here in detail. It should 
be signaled, however, that the opposition 
-ixbarl’ins@ is sometimes reduced to two 
types of *ixbdr ‘assertion’, one concerning 
the outside world (‘amma ft I-xdrij), the 
other concerning the speaker’s inner world 
(‘amma fi |-batin). This conception may be 
at the origin of Fleischer’s above-mentioned 
terminology. 


2. JURIDICAL AND LINGUISTIC 
SCIENCES IN POST-CLASSICAL 
ISLAM 


In figh, the category of ’insa@ occupies a central 
place within the section of the mu‘amalat 
‘transactions’ and, more specifically, in the 
debate on the siyag al-‘uqud wa-l-fusux, i.e. the 
expressions allowing to bind or unbind juridical 
ties. In the *usal al-figh, this is the key concept 
of juridical hermeneutics, i.e. the derivation 
of norms (ahkam Sar‘iyya), in particular the 
prescriptive ones (taklifiyya), from Quranic 
or hadit utterances having a jussive form or 
meaning. In both disciplines, the interpretive 
mechanism is actually a ‘rhetorical’ one: the 
meaning of the utterance is its practical value 
when it is regarded as an ‘address’ (xitab). The 
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“lm al-ma‘Gni, in its two sections, xabar and 
*ins@ (the latter subdivided into talabi and non- 
talabi, or gayr talabi), is nothing but a pragmatic 
calculation of the meaning. In the interpretation 
of Qur’anic utterances, as well as in the arguments 
(qiyds) provided by the *usiliyyun, there appear 
some ‘abstract’ performatives in the form fa‘altu 
(e.g. barramtu ‘I forbid’, where -tu refers to 
the ‘Lawgiver’). This form of concrete juridical 
performatives is the one most frequently used, 
though not exclusively. The concept of ?insa’ 
and the form fa‘altu reveal the parallelism made 
by Islamic law between contract creation and 
norm creation. Finally, the same couple appears 
in grammar, namely in al-Astarabadi’s Sarh 
al-Kafiya: fa‘altu represents the ‘speaker’s act’ 
(fl al-mutakallim), which is constituted by the 
uttering of any sentence. Via the exclamative 
utterances — *insa@ juz’u-hu (‘partly’) lLxabar - 
al-Astarabadi enlarges the category so as to 
include the most descriptive statement, zaydun 
q@imun ‘Zayd is standing’, to which an act of 
assertion (’ixbar) may correspond. He enlarges it 
even to the point of including the connectives (e.g. 
lakinna ‘but’listadraktu ‘I rectify beforehand’; 
Sarh al-Kafiya I, 93; Ul, 311, 346). 


3. CONCLUSION 


At first sight, the category of ’insa@ (vs. xabar) 
occupies a modest place as a simple classification 
of utterances that originated at a late date. 
Actually, it has a long and complex history, 
and synchronically it symbolizes well the 
systematization and interaction of the different 
disciplines, as well as the predominance of 
the pragmatic dimension. Its importance has 
recently begun to be recognized by scholars 
of Arabic, not only by specialists of language 
sciences, rhetoric (e.g. Simon 1993; Jenssen 
1998), or grammar (e.g. Firanescu 2003; 
Versteegh 2005), but also of Islamic law (e.g. 
Johansen 1996). 
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Insults 


Classical Arabic uses two more or less 
synonymous words that are equivalent to 
‘insults’: Satm and sabb. There are only a few 
definitions of the word Satm, and they mention 
practically only one synonym, that of sabb. 
The term refers to ugliness, or more exactly 
to the expression of a feeling of repulsion 
or rejection, whether in the spoken word or 
physical appearance. Satm indicates bad, ugly 
language, gabib al-kalam. It is sometimes 
specified (Ibn Manzar [d. 705/1311], Lisan 
s.v.) that the reference is to words that are 
“bad but not accusatory” (wa-laysa fi-hi qadf). 
In the case of sabb, once the synonymy with 
Satm is made clear, other synonyms seem just 
as important and their definitions have very 
diverse meanings. The closest synonym found 
is gata‘a-hu for sabba-hu, which carries some 
idea of a cutting; or else ta‘ana-hu bi- ‘to hit 
with a sword’ or ‘to strike with a lance’, the 
expression fa‘ana ft-hi (or ‘alay-hi) bi-l-qawl 
being translatable as ‘to administer tongue 
lashings’. 

Apart from these two words, there are others 
whose definition shows more or less explicitly 
a link with Satm and sabb (Ibn Manziir, Lisdn 
s.v.; Bustani, Mubhit s.v.). For example, the 
verb Sana emphasizes the idea of making ugly, 
disfiguring, or spoiling in the physical but also 
moral sense of debasing; ‘aba implies a notion 
of fault and is used to denigrate, to accuse 
someone of misbehaving; gadaha includes the 
notion of drilling, gnawing, disintegrating by 
penetrating inside, and, when followed by 
fi fulan, it means ‘to denigrate; to destroy’; 
damma is defined by didd madaha-hu ‘the 
opposite of praising’ and refers to the notion of 
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blame and criticism; gada‘a is associated with 
ideas of indecency, coarseness (fabs), or dirt 
(qadr), but it also evokes words thrown out 
one after another. Ibn Sidah’s (d. 458/1066) 
thematic dictionary al-Muxassas includes in 
the same entry the words ‘insult’, ‘blame [or: 
reproach]’ and ‘prejudice’: as-Satm wa-l-lawm 
wa-l-ada@. 

Reference to these terms, as well as many 
others, makes it possible to define the limits 
of a lexico-semantic field of insults in Arabic. 
Although this procedure is quite interesting in 
itself, it is a type of investigation that may lead 
to circular reasoning, avoiding the insult phe- 
nomenon itself, as it is evident in social life. 

The laws surrounding insults provide more 
information. In their analysis, Yahya Ould al- 
Barra and Abdel Wedoud Ould Cheikh (2004), 
extensively quoted below, show clearly that 
insults cannot be easily isolated from a whole 
set of regulations concerning the use of spoken 
or written language. Yet, two distinct kinds of 
offense may be distinguished. Generally speak- 
ing, for the fugaha’ ‘theologian-legal scholars’, 
insults are associated with “ ‘dangers’ (?afa) that 
threaten through words the moral rectitude of 
someone who would wish to stay or become 
a good Muslim” (Ould al-Barra and Ould 
Cheikh 2004:59). “Complete self-control, and 
even complete silence, are essential in order to 
avoid the pitfalls and faux pas that go hand 
in hand with the oral expression of language” 
(2004:60). In the detailed list of the twenty 
‘dangers’ drawn up in particular by al-Gazali 
(d. 505/1r111) in the Ihya’ ‘uluim ad-din, insults 
(sabb) rank seventh along with coarseness 
(fabis) and verbal aggression (badaat al-lisan), 
all of which, he believes, “come from the low 
moral standards and spiritual turpitude of those 
who are tempted by them” (2004:60). 

A quick look at the other ‘dangers’ (Ould 
al-Barra and Ould Cheikh 2004:60-64) shows 
that these words are to be avoided because they 
are of no concern to anyone, are futile, and deal 
with dubious subjects. They also have a kind of 
affectation, or else they are used to tease, argue, 
joke, and banter aimlessly. Singing and poetry, 
without being completely prohibited, belong 
to these dangers. Cursing (/a‘2) has no effect 
against the ‘infidel’, whereas cursing a believer 
is equivalent to killing him. To make fun of 
someone, to betray him (xamima), to give away 
a secret, to break a promise, to lie and give false 
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testimony, or to use deliberately ambiguous 
words and flattery (madhi) are clearly to be 
regarded as ‘dangers’. To speak ill of someone 
and make unkind comments about someone 
who is absent (giba) is compared to ‘eating 
the flesh of a dead person’. On the other hand, 
to talk about God’s qualities in a casual way 
or to ask questions about them relates more 
particularly to the notion of ridda ‘apostasy’. 

When studying Gazali’s treatise and others 
like it (cited by Ould al-Barra and Ould Cheikh 
2004), one cannot help thinking about the ‘sins 
of language’ analyzed and listed by Christian 
theologians in medieval culture (Casagrande 
and Vecchio 1991), where insults also figured 
prominently. On the other hand, the Kitab al- 
kab@ir (Book of sins) by ad-Dahabi (d.748/ 
1348) shows an interest in language only as far as 
ten sins are concerned, out of the seventy listed. 
If it deals with lying (kidb), abusive invective 
(ada), and insults (Satm, sabb), it is mainly 
insofar as they are perpetrated against God or 
His Envoy, His saints and His worshippers, 
or the Prophet’s companions. Denunciation 
and malediction are also mentioned, but those 
practicing them are referred to as an-nummam 
‘those who betray’ and al-li‘an ‘those who 
curse’. 

Apart from its general criminal character, 
the insult represents for legal scholars a quite 
specific offense, also linked to the use of words, 
but clearly of a different type: it does not 
represent a possible, misguided use of language, 
implying a lack of self-control, but rather a 
voluntary act with a precise intention. This 
offense is the gadf explained by Ould al-Barra 
and Ould Cheikh (2004:66-79) as follows: 
“The verb gadafa is given as a synonym of 
rama, which means ‘to shoot’ (a target with a 
bow, etc.), ‘to aim’, ‘to throw towards’, ‘to 
hit with a projectile’, but also throwing hurt- 
ful or insulting words at someone, for gadf 
is a synonym of as-sabb (insult). In the voca- 
bulary of the fugahd’, qadf defines mainly the 
accusation of fornication (zind)”. The con- 
demnation that follows is not just a moral 
one; it is a criminal sanction that, the authors 
claim, originates in the Quranic formulation 
“defining the sentence [eighty lashes] risked by 
the accuser of fornication toward ‘protected 
women’ (mubassanat) [Muslim women of good 
repute]”. In fact, the gadf leads to a whole 
system in which specialists in theological law 
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study in detail conditions, cases, degrees of 
sanction, etc., and strive to distinguish whether 
an accusation is justified, whether it is merely 
calumny, whether it is an insult, and whether 
it is necessary, lawful, or forbidden. “What 
is above all called into question, what is used 
as the focal point of verbal aggression is 
women’s ‘virtue’, and the prejudice incurred 
by their male relatives because of the insulting 
suspicions they might attract”. This is why gadf 
is particularly representative of what is at stake 
in society, because “insults, taken in the context 
of the gadf, turn out to be an expression of the 
threat that weighs on the social order, to the 
precise extent in which they affect, through 
the questioning of female sexuality, the ‘honor’ 
of individuals and groups or even more that of 
‘corporate groups organized along patrilineal 
lines’ (‘asabat) which forms the initial base 
of social order in the Arabo-Muslim world” 
(2004:79). From this perspective it is possible, 
for example, to interpret the acts of violence 
against women in Algeria in the 1990s as 
insults against the group, encouraging similar 
reprisals against the opposing group, and, from 
a more individual, less collective point of view, 
as an affirmation (or a defense) of manhood 
degraded precisely by these offenses against 
honor (Moussaoui 2004). 

The difference in character between the 
offense of Satm and that of sabb, made obvious 
by the legislation, can be found in society itself. 
In a society like the Lebanese, which is not ex- 
clusively Muslim, these same basic ideas are 
deeply rooted in the culture. On the one hand, 
there is a kind of repulsion and fear of words 
and expressions with a sexual content, mostly 
considered to be vulgar and coarse, and in 
some ways unpronounceable without risking 
contamination. On the other hand, there is an 
awareness of the seriousness of any violation of 
“ird ‘women’s sexual honor’ (Kanafani-Zahar 
2004), which, in a way, represents the group’s 
honor as a whole, whether it be its lineage, the 
space it occupies, the members who make it up, 
or the God and prophets it worships. 

Studies concerned with the concept of insults 
in Arabic culture are mostly scattered in general 
anthropological works, sometimes in ethno- 
graphical documents or even in research in sem- 
antics. The collective work L’injure, la société, 
Pislam (Larguéche 2004a) focuses on this theme 
while tackling the subject from a pragmatic 
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point of view through an interest in the effect 
of insults, rather than confining itself to a 
collection of terms and expressions that are 
regarded as insults, independent of any social 
context or specific situations in which they are 
used. A number of generalizations emerge from 
the studies cited in this article that raise further 
questions and allow for the formulation of 
specific hypotheses regarding insults. 

The moral taboo of insults is quite often 
coupled with a social taboo. In highly hierar- 
chical societies, members who are at the top 
are precisely those who know how to use 
a word properly and are, more fundamen- 
tally, the representatives of moral standards. In 
Tunisia, for example, a kind of social control 
of insults can be implicitly determined on the 
basis of “a system of appropriateness allowing 
people to distinguish between ‘those who can 
be insulted’ (and insult each other) and those 
who cannot”, and consequently, a space begins 
to emerge where it is possible to talk about ‘tol- 
erated’ insults under specific conditions (Roth 
2004). This hierarchical dimension is expressed 
through social classes; it also structures the 
relationship between generations and the sexes, 
thereby establishing a certain systematic usage 
of insults, with its own conditions, its obvi- 
ous evasions, its allusive processes, etc. As a 
result, prohibition depends not only on the 
type of words or expressions used but also on 
the relative hierarchical position of the persons 
involved. 

When an insult is examined within its situa- 
tional context, the moral taboo itself appears to 
be part of an honor system that is not identical 
to that of the group but rather is one in which 
a person’s own self-image plays a particularly 
important role. In Mauritania, for example, 
insulting someone not only brings discredit to 
the one doing the insulting (since that person 
does not respect propriety) but also causes loss 
of respectability to their own image, their body 
itself (Taine-Cheikh 2004). An insulting person 
is said to have a ‘foul-smelling’ mouth, or one 
that is ‘eaten by termites’. Insulted persons 
certainly perceive themselves as debased, or at 
least smeared; but they are also torn between 
the necessity of retorting to defend themselves 
and the impossibility of replying in a way 
that will not soil their own mouth. Thus, the 
use of insults is not at all recommended, as 
is borne out by numerous Moorish proverbs 
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and popular sayings. Strategies are therefore 
developed in order to manage this phenomenon 
between equals and between persons from 
different social backgrounds. This is often done 
through literary forms of expression, poems, 
and songs, the main consideration being to 
preserve a good image of oneself. Praise itself, 
in a particular nuance of this concept of honor, 
can be interpreted as an insult, precisely for the 
one who does not receive it. 

From the point of view of the modalities of 
insults, cursing (Ja‘n or, often in dialects, na‘al) 
is a very common, if not the main form for 
expressing insult. Accordingly, it remains an 
issue with respect to the taboo formulated by 
legislation. Divine invocation, if not explicitly 
mentioned, is always implied. Wishing someone 
ill can take many different forms; its target may 
be a particular person, his or her relatives, or 
anything closely or remotely linked to that per- 
son. Cursing compels its recipient to retort in 
similar or even stronger terms than the original 
insult (usually just common, unpleasant words) 
would require. It would appear that in the act 
of cursing, divine invocation — be it explicitly or 
implicitly evoked - makes the mouth powerful 
and malevolent, so that an immediate reply is 
necessary, not in order to protect one’s image 
but to exorcize evil by sending it back to the 
other. 

The points discussed in this article and the 
examples provided are only some among many 
others still too scattered to summarize. They 
show how much light the phenomenon of 
insults can shed on a set of problems far 
more complex than the sole notion of moral 
and social taboo usually evokes. The most 
obvious is the double-based system of honor. 
On the one hand, it considers honor in the 
context of a person who is an inseparable part 
of the group, as exemplified by the ‘double’ 
insult (Kanafani-Zahar 2004), in which the 
named target is part of a group (mainly based 
on lineage and religion). On the other hand, 
insults refer to the honor of a person (perhaps 
independent of the group), whose image in 
society is determined by the person’s own 
language and actions. This image is what is 
at stake in the competitive behavior among 
persons with an equal status with respect to the 
honor of the group, sharing rights and duties 
toward women, revenge, etc. Through this 
image, anyone may temporarily acquire honor 
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and prestige, thereby distinguishing themselves 
from the others (Bonte 1998, 2005). 

The effect of an insult (injury) is above all 
social, in the collective and individual sense of 
comparing one’s own image to that of others 
and, through a kind of internalization of the 
social dimension, of comparing one’s image 
to oneself. This may recall other references to 
honor, represented, for example, by respect for 
a pledge that has been made. 
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Interface Linguistics 


Grammar is modularized, as evidenced by the 
fact that distinct types of grammatical processes 
impose their effects autonomously, unaware of 
the contributions of other types of processes. 
Generalizations of the form ‘subjects precede 
verbs’ have no counterparts of the form ‘terms 
containing the phoneme /p/ precede verbs’. Nor 
do generalizations such as ‘stops become voiced 
intervocalically’ have counterparts of the form 
‘stops become voiced in subjects’. This division 
of labor is nonetheless the apportionment of 
a common goal, the production of a linguistic 
expression in which the work of the mod- 
ules is brought together. In points of intersec- 
tion, processes are at work that belong neither 
entirely to one module nor to the other but lie 
in the interface, the space between modules 
where their autonomy melts away. The follow- 
ing discussion examines salient interface phe- 
nomena in Arabic in the phonetics-phonology 
interface, the phonology-morphology interface, 
the morphology-syntax-semantics interface, 
and the syntax-semantics interface. 


1. THE PHONETICS-PHONOLOGY 
INTERFACE 


Much recent work in phonology revolves around 
the issue of the extent to which phonological 
processes are guided by articulatory and per- 
ceptual (i.e. phonetic) considerations (Ohala 
1974, 1983; Archangeli and Langendoen 1994; 
Steriade 1995; Jun 1995; Kaun 1995; Flemming 
1995; Silverman 1995; Kirchner 1998; Hayes 
1999). Phonological processes that appear to 
be motivated by phonetic considerations are 
said to be ‘grounded’. Grounded phonological 
processes lie at the interface between phonet- 
ics and phonology. Davis (1995) characterizes 
the opacity of certain segments to emphasis 
spread in Arabic as a grounded phenomenon. 
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In a dialect of Palestinian, the phonemes [i], 
(jl, [f], and [&] block the rightward spread 
of retraction of the tongue root (the feature 
RTR), hence, e.g., [?atfarl] ‘children’ and 
[sabath] ‘morning’ (where the bold characters 
are those pharyngealized by emphasis spread — 
RTR assimilation — including the trigger), but 
[tirnak] ‘your mud’ and [sajjard] ‘hunter’. The 
class of opaque phonemes share a high tongue 
body position, which is antagonistic with the 
low tongue position associated with RTR 
(Archangeli and Langendoen 1994). The block- 
ing effect is a physiological antagonism. It is not 
a categorical impossibility, since it constrains 
only progressive spreading. Regressive spread- 
ing is unconstrained, hence [xajjate] ‘tailor’ 
and [naJart] ‘energy’ (where the bold char- 
acters are those pharyngealized by leftward 
spreading, including the trigger, which is the 
last segment in these words). Hence, regressive 
and progressive emphasis spreading are distinct 
processes, one grounded and the other not, 
meaning emphasis spreading is a true interface 
phenomenon, neither purely phonological nor 
physiologically epiphenomenal. 

McCarthy (1994) proposes that physiologi- 
cal considerations define the class of gutturals 
((?], [h], (Al, [8], [x], and [y]). The gutturals do 
not appear to share an articulator or a place 
of articulation, the first pair being articulated 
in the larynx by the vocal chords, the second 
in the pharynx by the tongue root and epi- 
glottis, the third at the uvulum by the tongue 
dorsum, but they nonetheless behave as a pho- 
nological class. McCarthy proposes, following 
Perkell (1980), that distinctive features cor- 
respond to patterns of orosensory feedback. 
The lack of phonological distinctiveness among 
the gutturals is directly due to poor neural 
innervation of the posterior region of the vocal 
tract, which obscures definition in the feed- 
back from that area. The orosensory feedback 
from the posterior region consists of propri- 
oceptive input from an undifferentiated posterior 
region and auditory input from the high F, 
formant typical of the gutturals (Klatt and 
Stevens 1969; Al-Ani 1970; and others). The 
proprioceptive indistinguishability of the gut- 
turals, an epiphenomenon of the neural struc- 
ture of the vocal tract, defines the gutturals as 
a phonological class, which McCarthy terms 
‘pharyngeal’. 
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2. THE PHONOLOGY-MORPHOLOGY 
INTERFACE 


Phonological processes are commonly sensitive 
to the morphological context in which they 
apply. Level ordering of phonological rules is 
a paradigm case. Arabic displays level-order- 
ing effects in stress placement and ellipsis as 
described in Brame (1971). In his review of 
Abdo (1969), Brame points out that the elision 
of unstressed high front vowels in Palestinian 
Arabic, as in (1b) and (1c), is blocked when a 
word is lengthened by clitic affixation but not 
by agreement affixation, a phonological distinc- 
tion related to the morphological structure of 
the word. 


(x) a. [y simi‘-O] 
hear-3SG/SUB 
‘He heard’ 


b. [y smi‘-t] 
hear-1SG/SUB 
‘I heard’ 


Cc. [vp Lv simi-@]-kum] 
hear-3SG/SUB-2PL/OBJ 
‘He heard you [pl.]’ 


Affixation of -kum in (1c) shifts stress to the 
right after initial stress is established in the 
base, the constituent Brame labels V, as in (1a). 
The prior placement of stress on the initial 
syllable manifests itself at the VP level as a 
secondary stress on that syllable, which in turn 
blocks the vowel deletion seen at work in (1b). 
A categorial morphological distinction (agree- 
ment inflection vs. clitic pronoun) affects the 
morphological constituency of the word and, 
in turn, phonological processes sensitive to that 
constituency, such as stress, a morphology-pho- 
nology interaction. 

Phonological processes in Arabic appear to 
be sensitive to lexical semantic classes as well. 
Regular rules of glide deletion are suspended in 
the class of verbs of color or defect, e.g. sawida 
‘to become black’ and ‘awira ‘to become one- 
eyed’. These forms evade rules that normally 
delete glides in the phonological contexts pre- 
sented there. The same roots are subject to glide 
deletion when another interpretation is avail- 
able for them. For example, the root s-w-d sur- 
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faces as sdda when construed to mean ‘to reign’ 
(underlyingly /sawada/), and a morphological 
augmentation of ‘awira, ’a‘dra (underlyingly 
Pa‘wara/), means ‘to loan’ (Brame 1970). These 
facts demonstrate a phonological process that 
is sensitive to the meaning of the term it applies 
to, not merely its phonological and morpho- 
logical form, information that is outside the 
domain of the phonology module proper. Brame 
notices that a metathesis rule is subject to the 
same exception. Verbs constructed from roots 
with identical final consonants require them to 
be adjacent in certain phonological contexts, 
hence, underlying /madada/ ‘to spread’ surfaces 
as madda. Verbs of defect evade metathesis, e.g. 
sakika ‘to be knock-kneed’, ’alila ‘to smell bad’. 
Brame concludes that glide deletion involves 
metathesis. At the relevant level they are one 
and the same rule. 

A great deal of Arabic morphology is temp- 
latic, a quasi-productive derivational morphol- 
ogy in which conditions on phonological and 
phonotactic well-formedness play a substantial 
role in the morphological expression of syntac- 
tic and semantic features, a paradigmatic case 
of phonology-morphology interaction. Because 
of the derivational significance of templatic 
morphology, it is discussed in Section 3 in the 
context of the morphology-syntax-semantics 
interface. 


3. THE MORPHOLOGY-SYNTAX- 
SEMANTICS INTERFACE 


The morphology-syntax-semantics interface 
deals with the manner in which a word’s mor- 
phophonological characteristics influence its 
syntactic distribution and/or semantic inter- 
pretation (the term is not meant to subsume the 
syntax-semantics interface, discussed in Section 
4). As mentioned above, phonology and mor- 
phology are unusually intimately intertwined 
in Arabic. Such an interaction is exemplified by 
the Arabic verb forms. Verbs are constructed 
from a three- (but sometimes two- or four-) 
consonant root filling consonantal positions in 
a prosodic template. The templates differ from 
one another in their phonological structure and 
the manner in which root consonants associate 
with prosodic positions. The templates are not 
productive, and not all templates are attested 
for all roots. But when a root is extant in more 
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than one template, the meanings of the words 
so formed and the syntactic frames in which 
they occur differ in systematic ways. That is, 
alternations in the phonological and prosodic 
structure of verbs correlate with units of mean- 
ing and associated syntactic properties. 

For example, doubling of the middle conso- 
nant of the root yields either a > causative form 
(compare fariba ‘to be happy’ with farraba ‘to 
make happy’) or an intensive or repetitive form 
(compare daraba ‘to beat’ with darraba ‘to beat 
violently/repeatedly’). Prefixation of ’a- forms 
a noncoercive causative (compare jalasa ‘to 
sit down’ with ’ajlasa ‘to bid one to sit down’ 
or ‘alima ‘to know’ with ’a‘lama ‘to inform’). 
Causativization is valency-increasing, i.e., the 
derived forms occur in a syntactic frame with 
one additional argument vis-a-vis the underived 
form. 


(2) a. fariba samir-un 
be:happy §Samir-NoM 
‘Samir was happy’ 
b. farraba -abmad-u samir-an 


make:happy Ahmed-NomM Samir-acc 
‘Ahmed made Samir happy’ 


. ‘alima samir-un — al-bukm-a 
know Samir-NoM the-judgment-acc 
‘Samir knew/learned about the 
judgment’ 
b. ’a‘lama 
inform 
al-hukm-a 
the-judgment-acc 
‘The attorney informed Samir of the 
judgment’ 


al-muhadmi — samir-an 
the-attorney Samir-acc 


Other templates preserve the argument structure 
of the base but affect its temporal/aspectual 
character. Doubling of the final consonant 
invariably forms a verb from an adjective (i.e. 
a finite form from a non-finite form; compare 
-abmar ‘red’ with ibmarra ‘to become red’ or 
-awaj ‘curved’ with i‘wajja ‘to become curved’). 
Lengthening of the first vowel derives an activity 
from an accomplishment (compare gatala ‘to 
kil? with gdtala ‘to fight with’ or sabaga ‘to 
outrun’ with sdbaqa ‘to run a race with’). 
Morphologically unaugmented verbs vary in 
the ‘stem vowel’, i.e. the second vowel of the 
stem, which may be i, a, or u. The stem vowel 
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u systematically occurs in verbs that describe 
permanent states (Wright 1981:2.38), e.g. 
basuna ‘to be beautiful’, taqula ‘to be heavy’, 
kabura ‘to be big’. 

There is no universal generalization about 
the meanings of verbs with stem vowel i or a, 
but the following implicational generalization 
is systematic. Whenever the same root occurs 
with both i and a, the i-form is unaccusative 
(> middle verb) and the a-form is its causative 
(Fassi Fehri 1987). 


(4) a. bazina ‘to be sad’ 

bazana ‘to cause to be sad’ 

b. hadima ‘to fall apart’ 
hadama ‘to demolish’ 

c. wajira ‘to be frightened’ 
wajara ‘to frighten’ 

. xariba o go to ruin 

d b ‘to got ‘ 
xaraba ‘to destroy’ 

e. najiza ‘to be implemented’ 
najaza ‘to implement’ 


See Doron (2003) for a detailed semantic 
analysis of the form-meaning correspondences 
in Semitic template systems, and McCarthy 
and Prince (1990a, 1990b), Ussishkin (1999, 
2001), Idrissi (1997), and Ratcliffe (1998) for 
discussions of templatic morphophonology in 
Semitic. 

Morphosyntactic regularities are found in 
templates other than the verbal templates. 
In some varieties of Arabic, agentivity and 
eventiveness are morphologically marked in 
passive participles. In Lebanese Arabic, passive 
participles of basic (morphologically unaug- 
mented) verbs may be formed on either the 
template minfa‘el or maf‘l, the latter more 
productive than the former (where f, ‘, and / 
stand for the first, second, and third consonants 
of a triconsonantal root). Examples (5) and (6) 
below demonstrate that the maf‘l participles 
license agent-oriented adverbs like bi-di”e 
‘carefully’, a diagnostic of agentivity (Manzini 
1983), and are grammatical in the progressive, 
a diagnostic of eventiveness (Vendler 1957). 
The minfa‘el participles fail these diagnostics 
as in (7) and (8). 


bi-die 


carefully 


(5) a. S-Srit kén mata‘ 
the-wire was cut 
‘The wire was cut carefully’ 
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matu‘ 
cut 


b. S-Srit ‘am_ byikun 
the-wire PROG is 
‘The wire is being cut’ 


(6) a. L-beb kén maful bi-di”e 
the-door was opened carefully 
‘The door was opened carefully’ 
b. L-beb ‘am byikun = ma’ful 
the-door PROG is opened 
‘The door is being opened’ 
(7) a. *S-Srit kén mir eti‘ bi-di’e 
the-wire was cut carefully 
b. *S-Srit ‘am byikun — mirveti‘ 
the-wire PROG is cut 
(8) a. *l-béb ken mirefil  bi-di?e 
the-door — was closed carefully 
b. *L-béb ‘am byikun — mirvefil 
the-door PROG is closed 


4. THE SYNTAX-SEMANTICS 
INTERFACE 


Gottlob Frege’s Principle of Compositionality 
(Frege 1892) states that in languages that obey 
the principle (clear cases being manufactured 
logical languages), the meaning of an expression 
is a function of the meaning of its parts. 
Natural languages appear to obey this principle 
to a great extent, although it is unclear whether 
they can be described as fully compositional 
(Higginbotham 1986). In a fully compositional 
language, the only kinds of ambiguity that 
are expected to arise are lexical ambiguities, 
e.g. the different meanings of ‘bank’ in English 
(‘riverbank’ vs. ‘financial institution’). The mean- 
ing of a sentence is otherwise pinned down 
by its structure. But there are many cases in 
natural language in which the interpretation 
of an expression appears to diverge from 
its structure and therefore from a one-to-one 
relationship between structure and meaning. 
These divergences occur at the interface between 
syntax and semantics and constitute the focus 
of linguistic inquiry on the relationship between 
structure and meaning. 

There is not uncommonly a divergence, for 
example, between the apparent hierarchical 
order of quantifiers in a sentence (based on 
their linear order) and their relative scope. A > 
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quantifier is in the scope of another quantifier 
if the interpretation of the first is subordinate 
to the interpretation of the second. In (ga) 
below, for example, the indefinite gasidatan ‘a 
poem’, which asserts the existence of a poem, 
is (most saliently) interpreted subordinate to 
kullu sabbin ‘every boy’, so that a potentially 
different poem is asserted to exist for each boy, 
the poems varying with the boys. In (9b), on the 
other hand, sabbun ‘a boy’ asserts the existence 
of only one boy; it is not subordinate to any 
other quantifier. 


(9) a. gara’a kull- Sabb-in qasidat-an 
recited every-NOM boy-GEN poem-ACC 
‘Every boy recited a poem’ 


b. gara’a  Sabb-un_ — kull-a 
recited boy-NOM_ every-ACC 
qasidat-in 
poem-GEN 


‘A boy recited every poem’ 


But the sentences above are ambiguous. In 
both cases, the opposite scopal interpretation is 
available. That is, (9a) may mean ‘a (particular) 
poem is such that every boy recited it’, and (9b) 
may mean ‘every poem is such that a (potentially 
different) boy recited it’. In these interpretations, 
the scopal order is the inverse of the linear order. 
The fact that the hierarchical arrangements 
that instantiate the scope of quantifiers in a 
sentence may diverge from those hierarchical 
arrangements that instantiate their linear order 
suggests that sentences are systematically related 
to ‘logical forms’, representations that feed the 
interpretive component of language use but not 
the articulatory component. 

If this is so, the syntax-semantics interface 
lies in the relationship between surface repre- 
sentations, or ‘phonological forms’, and these 
compositional semantic representations, or 
‘logical forms’. A conventional line of reason- 
ing about this relationship is that it is trans- 
formational (May 1985). Logical forms are 
derived from phonological forms by the same 
transformations that derive phonological forms 
from other phonological forms, i.e. syntactic 
displacement. In (9a) and (9b), the object may 
(covertly) raise to the sentence-initial position (a 
transformation known as ‘quantifier raising’), 
where the subject falls in its scope. This view 
preserves the Principle of Compositionality by 
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casting the ambiguity in (9a) and (9b) as syn- 
tactic, not semantic. Each syntactic structure is 
associated with one and only one meaning, but 
a sentence may be associated with more than 
one structure at the syntax-semantics interface. 

Properties of Arabic support this view. The 
availability of the object-wide scope reading 
of the sentences in (9) is contingent on the 
position of the subject with respect to the verb. 
If the subject precedes the verb, the inverse 
scope reading is unavailable. Note that in Stan- 
dard Arabic, an indefinite subject must be 
modified in order to be licit in the preverbal 
position, another syntax-semantics interaction 
(Mohammad 1999). 


(10) Sabb-un — sagir-un gara’a 
boy-NOM young-NOM recited 
kull-a gasidat-in 
every-ACC poem-GEN 
‘A specific young boy recited every poem’ 
Not: ‘For each poem, a potentially 
different young boy recited it’ 


That is, the availability of an inverse scope 
reading depends on the syntactic form of the 
sentence, indicating that certain syntactic struc- 
tures block certain interpretations, which cor- 
relates structure and interpretation. It indi- 
cates, in particular, that quantifier raising may 
raise an object to a position superior to a 
postverbal subject, but not a preverbal subject, 
and more generally, that quantifier raising is 
not unbounded but targets particular syntactic 
positions, as in Beghelli and Stowell (1997), 
Kitahara (1996), and Hornstein (1999). 
Quantifier raising lies at the interface of syn- 
tax and semantics, as does its inverse, ‘recon- 
struction’. When a displaced term is inter- 
preted, for the purposes of scope or binding, as 
if it occurred in its canonical position, it is said 
to have been reconstructed. Mohammad (1989) 
reports that a term that binds a pronoun in its 
clause must either be structurally superior to 
the pronoun’s canonical position (its position 
prior to any surface word order changes), or 
precede it in the surface order (see also Fassi 
Fehri 1993). Since the canonical order (subject 
> object) can be reinstated by reconstruction, a 
subject may bind a pronoun in an object regard- 
less of surface precedence (11a) and (11b), but 
an object may only bind a pronoun in a subject 
if the object precedes the subject (12a), not if it 
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follows (12b). The judgments below reflect the 
reading in which the pronoun is bound by the 
NP ?abmad. 


(11) a. daraba ’abmad-u sadiq-a-hu 
hit Ahmed-nNom friend-acc-his 
‘Ahmed hit his friend’ 
b. daraba sadiq-a-hu -abmad-u 
hit friend-acc-his Ahmed-NoMm 
‘Ahmed hit his friend’ 


daraba ’abmad-a sadiq-u-hu 
hit Ahmed-acc __ friend-Nom-his 
‘Ahmed’s friend hit him’ 


(12) a. 


b. *daraba sadigq-u-hu -ahmad-a 
hit friend-NoM-his Ahmed-acc 
‘Ahmed’s friend hit him’ 


That reconstruction is impossible in (13), taken 
from Ouhalla (1994), suggests that recipient > 
theme is the canonical order for objects. 


(13) *atay-tu  sabib-a-hu 
gave-ISG | Owner-ACC-its 
kull-a kitab-in 


every-ACC book-GEN 
‘I gave its owner every book’ 


Aoun and Benmamoun (1998) and Aoun a.o. 
(2001) point out that in Arabic, reconstruction 
is more restricted than displacement itself. 
Aoun and Benmamoun show that in Lebanese 
Arabic, a displaced term may index a syntactic 
position across what is normally a syntactic 
island (a barrier for displacement), if the 
indexed position is identified by a pronominal 
clitic (as opposed to a gap). That is, islands do 
not restrict displacement when the displaced 
term binds a clitic. However, antecedent-clitic 
chains only display reconstruction when not 
separated by an island. Hence, the possessive 
pronoun -un ‘their’ in (14a) may be bound by 
the quantifier kell l-m‘allmeét ‘the teachers’, but 
not in (14b). The difference is that the term 
containing the pronoun, tlémiz-un z-zgar ‘their 
young students’, is separated from the clitic 
pronoun it binds by an island (a relative clause) 
in (14b) but not (14a). 


(14) a. [tlemiz-un; — z-zgar]; al-to 
students-their the-young said-2sG 
[kall l-m‘allmet], bifaddluw-un; 
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all the-teachers prefer-them 
‘Their young students, you said all 
the teachers prefer them’ 


b. *[tlémiz-un; z-zgar]; al-to 
students-their the-young said-2sG 


[kall |-m‘allmét]; ?asas-o 
all the-teachers punished-3PL 
l-wléd [istana Valli darab-uw-un,] 


the-children that hit-3p1-them 
‘Their young students, you said all 
the teachers punished the children 
that hit them’ 


(14b) is grammatical if the pronoun -un in 
tlémiz-un z-zgar is not bound by kell |-m‘allmet. 
That is, displacement itself is not blocked, 
but reconstruction is. Aoun and Benmamoun 
claim that since reconstruction is a property of 
movement chains (Hornstein 1984; Barrs 1986; 
Chomsky 1993), the ‘displaced’ term tlémiz-un 
z-zgar has moved only in (14a), not (14b). In 
(14b) it is base-generated at the left clause edge 
and so does not reconstruct, because it has not 
been moved. It is displaced, then, only in the 
sense of not occurring in the canonical object 
position, which is postverbal. 

Aoun a.o. (2001) show a similar effect for 
strong (nonclitic) subject pronouns in Lebanese 
Arabic. But interestingly, a quantifier may 
bind a strong pronoun only when the two are 
separated by an island (again a relative clause 


in (15b)). 


(15) a. *kall muttaham-e, ‘raf-to -anno 
each suspect-F know-2sG that 
hiyye; nhabas-it 
she imprisoned-3Fsc 
‘Each suspect, you know that she was 
imprisoned’ 

b. Rall muttaham-e; Saf-to 
each suspect-F saw-2SG 
lLmubame — yalli bya‘rif 
the-attorney that know 
anno hiyye; harab-it 
that she — ran:away-3SF 
‘Each suspect, you saw the attorney 
that knows that she ran away’ 


Again, reconstruction is impossible in the 
context presented in (15b), demonstrated in 
(16), suggesting that the relation between 
the displaced term and the pronoun is not a 
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movement relation when the two are separated 
by an island, as expected, since islands block 
movement. 


(16) *[talmiz-a; |-kaslen]; ma badd-kun 
student-her the-bad not want-2PL 
txabbr-o wala mallme; ‘an l-bant 
tell-2pL no teacher about the-girl 
yalli huwwe; za’bar —ma'-a 
that he cheated with-her 
b-I-fabs 
in-the-exam 
‘Her bad student, you don’t want to tell 
any teacher about the girl with whom he 
cheated on the exam’ 


Aoun a.o. (2001) claim that (15a) is ungram- 
matical for interface reasons as well. In the 
base structure for the derivation, the pronoun 
huwwe is an appositive modifier of the 
quantifier kall muttahbame before the quantifier 
is displaced. Following Emonds (1979), Aoun 
a.o. propose that appositive modifiers are 
interpreted as separate clauses conjoined with 
the clause in which they occur in the surface 
representation, so that binding between the 
quantifier and the pronoun fails in the logical 
form, as the pronoun is then not structurally 
subordinate to the quantifier. In summary, 
the breakdown in each of the ungrammatical 
sentences in (12)-(16) arises because the logical 
forms of these sentences do not instantiate the 
relevant configurations. These sentences cannot 
be mapped to logical forms that license the 
relevant configurations because of constraints 
on the interface between syntax and semantics, 
in particular constraints on displacement. These 
facts lend credence to the hypothesis described 
above that the constraints on the interface are 
the same as those that constrain the derivation 
of surface forms. 

Another syntax-semantics interaction typical 
of Arabic is the manner in which inflectional 
distinctions in the finite verb reflect the 
position and/or interpretation of its subject. 
Again to take Lebanese as an example (see 
Hoyt 2000 on Palestinian), unaccusative verbs 
may optionally fail to agree with a postverbal 
indefinite subject. However, the presence 
of agreement correlates with the discourse 
semantic property of specificity. A noun phrase 
(NP) interpreted specifically must refer back 
to a previously mentioned discourse referent, 
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while an NP interpreted nonspecifically must 
introduce a new discourse referent (En¢ 1991). 
The discourse in (17)-(19), in Lebanese Arabic, 
demonstrates this; (17i) and (17ii) are two 
possible continuations of the sentence in (17). 


(17) Sofér L-bas  all-na ’anno ‘iddet 


driver the-bus told-us that several 
basét “il?-o bi-‘az’et ser 
buses stuck-3PL — in-jam traffic 


‘The bus driver told us that several buses 

were stuck in traffic’ 

(i) baSdén smi-na anno wasil 
later heard-rpi that arrived 
tlet basét m’axxarin 
three buses late 
‘Later we heard 
arrived late’ 

(ii) baSdén smi‘-na anno wasl-o 
later heard-1pi that arrived-3PL 
tlet basét m’axxarin 
three buses late 
‘Later we heard 
arrived late’ 


that three buses 


that three buses 


(18) ‘rif-t sé‘ita ’anno hile kén-o 
knew-1rs then that these were-3PL 
min bayn I-basét ili 
of among the-buses that 
?all-na ‘an-un §-Sofor 
told-us about-them the-driver 


‘Then I knew those were the buses that 
the driver was talking about’ 


Sentence (17) introduces several buses as 
discourse-referent. In the continuation in (17i), 
the verb wasil ‘arrived’ does not agree with 
the indefinite subject tlet basét ‘three buses’ 
(cf. [17ii]), and the indefinite is interpreted as 
introducing a new discourse referent — three 
additional buses. In the continuation in (17ii), 
the verb agrees with the indefinite, and the 
indefinite is interpreted as referring back to a 
previously introduced discourse referent, the 
previously mentioned buses in this case. That 
is, (17ii) asserts that the buses that arrived 
late were among the buses the driver said 
were stuck in traffic, while (17i) does not 
make this assertion. As a result, the assertion 
in (18) is infelicitously redundant following 
continuation (17ii) (it asserts only what [17ii] 
already asserted), but informative following 
continuation (17i) (it asserts more than what 
[17i] asserted). (147i) and (17ii) differ only in 
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the presence of agreement on the verb, meaning 
this inflectional morphological characteristic 
has a significant impact on the interpretation 
of the sentence. 

The phenomenon in (17) and (18) illustrates 
a case in which a particular morpheme, the 
agreement affix, affects the interpretation of 
another constituent in the sentence, the subject. 
The fact that subjecthood is a syntactic notion 
suggests that the dependency is mediated 
structurally, and indeed the relationship is 
impacted by word order. When an indefinite 
subject precedes the verb, the verb obligatorily 
agrees (and consequently, as expected, the 
subject is interpreted specifically). 


(19) tlét basét wasl-*(o) nVaxxarin 
three buses arrived-*(3PL) late 
‘Three buses arrived late’ 


5. SUMMARY 


The phenomena discussed above illustrate 
interactions between phonetics and phonology, 
phonology and morphology, morphology and 
syntax, and syntax and semantics. These 
interactions demonstrate limits to modularity 
and reify the coherence of language. Interface 
linguistics in Arabic is a rich and varied 
domain, with unique empirical contributions 
to the theory of language and with substantial 
complexities yet to be explained. 
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Interference 


Broadly speaking, there are two sources of inter- 
ference in Arabic, one extraneous and one indi- 
genous, affecting both the spoken and written 
forms of the language. Extraneous interferences 
come from the foreign languages with which 
speakers of Arabic come into contact. Indigenous 
interferences come from local spoken varieties 
of Arabic and the written form of the language 
itself. Contact interference is not uncommon in 
other languages. In the case of Arabic, however, 
the matter is more complex, owing to factors 
peculiar to the language and region itself. 

Arabic has been in contact with foreign lan- 
guages since its first appearance as a world 
lan-guage, which coincided with the expansion 
of Arab/Islamic civilization in the late 7th 
century C.E. (or the early rst century A.H.). As 
Arabic-speaking armies and migrants spread 
into neighboring regions and beyond, they 
came into contact with foreign languages (> 
language contact). 

It can be argued that even before the coming 
of Islam, foreign languages had an impact on 
Arabic, although the extent of their interference 
is difficult to assess. Speakers of Arabic resided 
outside of the Arabian Peninsula well before 
the Islamic era. From as early as the rst 
millennium C.E., and possibly well before that, 
Arabic speakers were in contact with peoples 
of the Fertile Crescent and the Levant, who 
spoke related languages, such as > Aramaic 
and Hebrew (Bowersock 1983; Abbot 1939). 
However, because these languages are so 
closely related, and early historical records are 
so sparse, it is difficult to determine the extent 
to which they affected one another. 

A noticeable effect of these early contacts can 
be found in the first lengthy Arabic writing, the 
Quran, encoded in the late 7th century C.E. It 
exhibits scores of borrowings from languages 
such as Greek (~ Greek loanwords), Persian 
(> Persian loanwords), and other more closely 
related languages, such as Hebrew and Aramaic 
(> Aramaic/Syriac loanwords). Early scholars 
produced catalogs of foreign borrowings found 
in the Ouran (Jeffery 1938; Rippin 1981). 

It is, moreover, likely that the spoken 
varieties of the Arabian Peninsula differed one 
from another. It is also likely that all of them 
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differed from the formal, elegiac language of 
poetry (Rabin 1951; Zwettler 1978), which, 
by the time the Arabs had migrated in large 
numbers into neighboring lands, had become 
the language of religious scripture (> poetic 
koine). 

With the expansion of the Arab/Islamic 
civilization outside of the Arabian Peninsula, 
Arabic became the language spoken over a vast 
geographical area. With a resulting need for 
written records, Arabic also became a formal 
written language, patterned after the Arabic 
used in scripture, elocution, and poetry. 

As Arabs settled into the lands of the Fertile 
Crescent and North Africa, the spoken varieties 
of Arabic diverged even further from each 
other and from the variety that had become 
the written language. Exposure to Persian also 
increased under the Arab/Islamic civilization, 
with some of the eastern varieties adopting large 
Persian vocabularies. Later, the roughly five 
hundred years of Ottoman Turkish dominance 
of the Arab world provided a new avenue of 
entry for Persian, as well as Turkish, words into 
Arabic (> Turkish loanwords). 

In some areas, the existing (or > substrate) 
languages were entirely or almost entirely 
replaced by Arabic. In other areas, adstrate 
languages continued to exist alongside Arabic. 
Those becoming extinct or nearly extinct include 
Aramaic and > Coptic. Aramaic is still spoken 
in small holdout communities in the Levant and 
Iraq, while Coptic survives as a purely liturgical 
language in the Christian Church in Egypt. The 
spoken Arabic of Egypt contains thousands of 
loanwords from Coptic (~ Coptic loanwords), 
although they are not frequently used by all 
Egyptian speakers, especially urbanites (Bishai 
1959; Versteegh 2001). A great many of the 
Coptic borrowings are related to agricultural 
products, processes, and implements; clothing 
and adornment; and Christian dogma and 
practice. 

The Moroccan vernaculars provide an ex- 
cellent illustration of the types of language 
interference to which Arabic is subject. Prior 
to Arab expansion into the area, > Berber was 
the spoken language of the region. Today, large 
Berber communities retain their language, which 
has in turn exerted a great deal of influence on 
the Arabic dialects of the region (> Berber 
loanwords). French occupation of Morocco in 
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the roth and 2oth centuries exerted a strong 
influence on colloquial Arabic. The combined 
interference from Berber and French sources 
has given the Moroccan dialect a reputation for 
incomprehensibility to speakers of Arabic from 
outside areas. 

In truth, all of the regional dialects of Arabic 
are to some extent mutually incomprehensible, 
and the Moroccan dialect presents a good 
illustration of the principles involved to 
one degree or another in most of them. The 
impression in Arabic-speaking countries outside 
is that Moroccans cannot complete a sentence 
without lapsing into French. In reality, a great 
many French words have been adopted into 
the language and are used as if they are native 
elements (~ French loanwords). Moreover, 
French continues to exert an influence on 
Moroccan Arabic dialects, and new French 
words continue to enter the language. The 
manner in which this occurs involves a complex 
process of > code-switching and code mixing - 
the first involving an alternation between the 
two languages, often at clause and sentence 
boundaries, and the second involving a blending 
of the two, often within a single word (Heath 
1984). This contributes to the perception among 
outside Arabic speakers that Moroccan dialects 
are incomprehensible hybrids. 

Interference from European languages is by 
no means unique to Morocco. Various regional 
dialects of Arabic exhibit interference from 
modern foreign languages, depending on the 
recent history of the countries in which they are 
spoken. For example, the Algerian and Tunisian 
dialects, closely related to those of Morocco, 
also exhibit influence from French. For its part, 
Libyan Arabic contains many borrowings from 
Italian, arising out of Italian occupation of the 
country in World War II (> Italian loanwords). 
Egyptian Arabic has borrowed words from 
French and English (+ English loanwords). This 
is because of the r9th-century orientation of 
Egyptian elites toward France in matters having 
to do with education and culture, engendered by 
the short-lived Napoleonic invasion of Egypt in 
1798, and due to the British occupation, which 
began in the late roth century. For similar 
reasons of occupation and cultural orientation, 
the Levantine dialects of Lebanon and Syria 
also demonstrate tremendous influence from 
French. The Gulf dialects contain many words 
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of Persian origin, because of the Gulf’s close 
proximity to and cultural interaction with 
Iran. Finally, the ascendance of English as an 
international language has influenced all Arabic 
dialects. 

The path by which unfamiliar concepts are 
introduced involves what initially could be 
regarded as single-word switches into one of 
these second languages, immediately followed 
by a switch back to the matrix language. This 
switching into another code may have several 
motivations; one of the most important of 
these is that the concepts under discussion 
may be more easily expressed in one code than 
the other. In this case, Arabic speakers with 
European education may be more accustomed to 
expressing certain concepts in a foreign language 
than in Arabic. The same principle applies 
in contending with concepts that are entirely 
foreign to Arabic, such as new technologies or 
ideologies introduced from abroad. 

This process can be observed in Arabic 
writing as well as in Arabic speech, whereby 
a single foreign word might appear in a sea of 
Arabic print, either written in its native alphabet 
or transliterated into Arabic script and often 
enclosed in quotation marks or parentheses. 
Of necessity, many of the borrowed concepts 
are nouns, expressing concepts unfamiliar to 
traditional Arabic culture. Prime targets are 
concepts from various new technologies such 
as those involving automobiles or electronics. 
A borrowed concept will undergo assimilation 
to Arabic phonology, and if the borrowing 
is completely successful, its lexeme may be 
reanalyzed as other parts of speech, and Arabic 
paradigms may be applied (Wilmsen 1996). 

Phonological modifications may include, 
among others, /p/ > /b/, /v/ > /f/ or /w/, /i/ 
> /u/ or /i/. Different regional varieties will 
treat foreign sounds differently according to 
the repertoire available to them. For example, 
Gulf Arabic tends to modify /v/ as /w/, as in 
rewas for reverse, while others favor /f/, as in 
the Egyptian filla for villa. Moroccan Arabic, 
with its extensive exposure to French, exhibits 
a much wider range of acceptance of foreign 
phones than other varieties do. Moreover, as 
most varieties of Arabic cannot tolerate conson- 
ant clusters of more than two —- and in the 
word-initial position none at all - epenthetic 
vowels will be interpolated between two — often 
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the first and second - consonants in a cluster. 
Word-initial consonant clusters beginning with 
sibilants may have a vowel placed in the word- 
initial position, as in *istudiyu ‘studio.’ 

The amount of exposure to foreign languages 
attained by individual speakers will also dictate 
their own articulation of foreign phonological 
patterns. The word for ‘rehearsal’ in Egyptian 
Arabic, for example, is birova (< Italian prova), 
with an epenthetic vowel between the /b/ 
and the /r/, but, unusually, the /v/ is retained. 
More highly educated speakers can handle 
the pronunciation prova without difficulty. 
Similarly, the name of the make of the Peugeot 
automobile is generally pronounced bija, but 
the more sophisticated speakers can muster 
something approximating the canonical French 
pronunciation, perhaps without the /6/. 

Often, but not always, a borrowed term with 
more than four consonants or three syllables will 
undergo syllable reduction and/or consonant 
elision to bring it into conformity with the 
triliteral or quadriliteral root system of Arabic, 
as in the treatment of the word ‘television’ as 
tilfaz in Peninsular varieties (but elsewhere it is 
tilifizyon or tilifizyo). 

Some nouns already containing only three 
or four consonants become so completely 
assimilated as to be assigned broken plurals, the 
default plural form for most foreign borrowings 
being the feminine sound plural -at. Familiar 
examples of broken plurals applied to foreign 
nouns are ’aflam (sg. film) and bunuk (sg. 
bank). Apparently, these particular examples 
apply in all regional varieties. Others may 
appear in one region but not in another, as, for 
example, the Egyptian faldtir (sg. filtir, ‘filter’). 

Well-assimilated nouns may be reanalyzed 
as verbs, very often of Form II. The process by 
which this happens seems initially to involve 
the use of a dummy verb compounded with 
a borrowed noun, as in ‘amal séf ‘to save [a 
computer file]’, which with familiarity with the 
concept is reanalyzed to sayyif. These processes 
occur inanad hoc fashion across the Arabophone 
world, with some regions adopting the foreign 
term and others supplying a loan translation 
(calque) or Arabic analogue. Sometimes, the 
same term can be used to denote different, even 
opposite, meanings in different regions. For 
example, in the Gulf, the borrowing fannas 
means ‘to resign’, whereas in Egypt, if used at 
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all, it is pronounced fannis, meaning either ‘to 
dismiss someone from employment’ or more 
commonly ‘to apply a finish’. The verbal noun 
tafnis ‘finishing’ also exists and is in fact more 
often used than the verb itself to indicate the 
final coat of varnish (warnis, which also means 
‘nail polish’) on a piece of furniture or the final 
detailing of a garment. 

It is worth noting that the same ad hoc 
procedure applies in the borrowing of > technical 
terminology into the written language. Various 
techniques are employed in the borrowing of 
unfamiliar concepts from other codes. The 
easiest of these is transliteration, whereby 
the foreign term is simply rewritten in Arabic 
letters, perhaps with some modifications. A 
further step involves ‘Arabization’ — exploiting 
the derivational properties of Arabic to coin 
new terms and introduce them into the Arabic 
lexicon. This may involve adopting some or all 
consonants of the borrowed term and incor- 
porating them into an Arabic format. Alter- 
natively, it may involve constructing a novel 
derivation of a native triliteral root conveying 
something of the semantic domain of the 
borrowed term. The latter alternative is in itself 
an example of another much-used technique: 
calquing or loan translation, wherein the 
meaning of a novel concept is translated into a 
native Arabic construction, often in periphrasis 
employing novel collocations. 

A well-known example of these techniques 
may be seen in the concept of ‘computer’, 
which is borrowed ‘as is’ in Egypt, to give 
the term kombiyutir, adopted as an Arabized 
analogue in North Africa hbdsub ‘something 
that by its very nature computes well’, rattaba 
in the Levant (< French ordinateur), and as the 
calque bdsib ali ‘a computing machine’ in the 
Arabian Peninsula. A similar term, *ala hdsiba 
‘calculating machine’, is used in the Levant to 
indicate a calculator. 

All told, borrowing and assimilation of 
foreign nouns affects the spoken language more 
than it does the written, inasmuch as concepts 
from fields such as consumer electronics and 
automobiles, food and fashion, or arts and 
entertainment are likely to be spoken about more 
often than written about. In addition, the pace 
of adoption and spread of foreign terms is 
slower in formal written Arabic because more 
rigid standards of acceptability are exercized 
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in that medium. Be that as it may, many novel 
concepts will remain in the domain of formal 
spoken or written discourse. 

The various > language academies meet 
regularly to discuss new concepts entering the 
language and to propose and publish lists of 
Arabized alternatives for the foreign terms 
associated with them. Aside from some of the 
laughable constructions they come up with — 
the classic example being their proposal for 
‘sandwich’, Satr wa-mastur wa-baynahuma 
tazij, roughly ‘two slices with something fresh 
between them’, the glacial pace at which they 
contend with the flood of new terminology 
renders their efforts all but irrelevant. 

At the same time, a variety of organizations 
and entities, ranging from international donor 
agencies to newspaper editorial boards, have 
a pressing need for formal Arabic technical 
terminology. They therefore engage in their 
own construction of concepts, very often in 
the form of loan translations or coinages. 
This duplication of efforts leads to variation 
in standard terminologies exhibited between 
regions and organizations. 

It is especially in the domain of formal 
discourse over technical subjects that spoken 
varieties of Arabic interfere with formal written 
Arabic, and vice versa. To be more precise, the 
norms of spoken Arabic may interfere with the 
canons of written Arabic when that variety 
is spoken or declaimed. At the same time, 
canonical forms of the written language may 
impinge upon speech, especially in formal or 
technical discourse otherwise conducted in a 
vernacular (i.e. spoken) variety. 

In either direction, the interaction can be 
complex. The consonants of the written variety 
in reading aloud, recitation, or declamation 
may be rendered as their colloquial analogues. 
This tendency generally applies to the alveolar 
and dental consonants, so, for example, /d/ may 
be pronounced /z/, as it would be in colloquial 
analogues, producing such hybrid forms as 
hdza for the canonical hada ‘this’ and allazina 
for alladina ‘those which’. 

Additionally, lexemes from one code may be 
inserted for effect into discourse conducted in 
the other. This is especially evident in speech, 
but it may occur in writing as well, if less 
often. Discourse conducted in the vernacular 
will incorporate specialized terminology from 
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the written code, as appropriate. This can 
result in the incorporation of other features of 
the written code while declaiming aloud. An 
example might appear like this: 


issabab inn iPaflam ilmulawwana btitkallif kitir 
-awi 

‘The reason is that color film costs a whole lot’ 
wi Ifilm ilmasri byu‘rad fi lbilad isSarqiyya 
faqat 

‘And Egyptian films are shown in Eastern 
countries only’ 

wi da ma ykafft § innafaqat ilbahbida illi 
titkallafha iVaflam ilmulawwana 

‘And that is not enough to cover the exorbitant 
expenses that burden color films’ 


As the above example demonstrates, the mixing 
between two codes is complex, and yet, the 
utterance is not at all unusual. Of the 21 
words of which it consists (counting the words 
mulawwana, film along with its plural ’aflam, 
which might also be considered a borrowed 
technical term, and the conjunction wi only 
once each, while the clitic pronoun -hd, in any 
case a shared feature of both codes, is left 
uncounted), eleven are lexemes common to both 
the written and the spoken forms of the lan- 
guage. Seven of those are marked by vernacular 
features such as the affixation of the vernacular 
variant of the definite article i/- as opposed to 
the canonical written form al-. Six more of 
them arise unambiguously from the vernacular 
(those being tikallif, kitir, ’awi, da, ykaffi, illi). 
Only four are clearly drawn from writing, albeit 
three of them with colloquializing elements, 
such as the definite article on the word for 
‘expenses’ nafagat (the preferred vernacular 
reflex being takalif), the indicative prefix bi- 
in the passive voice verb yu‘rad (for which 
the vernacular variant yit‘irid exists) and the 
verb takallaf ‘to burden’ with its 3rd person 
feminine singular clitic #i- drawn from the 
vernacular, the canonical form of the conjugated 
verb being tatakallaf. The sole lexeme drawn 
unambiguously from the written code is fagat. 
Meanwhile, the single instance of negation, ma- 
ykaffis, conforms to the vernacular grammar, 
even though the negative particle ma- is a 
shared feature of both codes. This is basically 
a vernacular utterance that incorporates a few 
features from the written code. 
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Nevertheless, in more formal speech declaimed 
in a spoken form of the written code, the 
vernacular language also interferes. This may 
be seen in the following example: 


inta ha-tu‘allim-ni éh huwa Imugtama‘ ilma- 
dani? la mis maul! 

‘Are you going to teach me what civil society is? 
No, unbelievable!’ 

ilmugtama’ ilmadani huwa da illi byi‘mal kida; 
byimal xadamat biyi‘mal waz@ if ?ibd@iyya 
‘Civil society is precisely that which does such 
things; it offers services, it creates entry-level 
jobs’ 

biyimal muhdwalat at-tagyir, kull se’. ma 
tkallims ‘an nuss wi tsib innuss ittani 

‘It attempts to work change, everything. Don’t 
talk about one half and leave off the other 
half? 

*ilmugtama‘ ilmadani wihda Ia tatagassad 
‘Civil society is an undifferentiated unit’ 


Using the same measure as that used with 
the previous utterance, it may be seen that of 
the 28 tokens in this utterance, 17 are shared 
by both the vernacular and written codes, 
generally marked by vernacular features. Seven 
are drawn from the vernacular; two are verbs 
from the written code (albeit one with the 
vernacular clitic ba- indicating futurity applied 
to it); and two other tokens, ilmugtama‘ il- 
madani ‘civil society’ and waz@if ?ibda’iyya 
‘entry-level jobs’, are calqued technical terms 
and can thus be considered to have been drawn 
from the formal written code. The second is not 
even a standard technical term, appearing to be 
a coinage of the speaker (the standard would be 
wad@ if al-mustajaddin). 

It is worth noting that all of the verbs in 
both of the above examples exhibit vernacular 
features of one sort or another. Especially 
common in this type of formal or semiformal 
discourse is the bi- clitic, indicating the habitual 
and inchoate in the vernacular. In formal 
speech, this may be applied in some instances in 
a manner uncharacteristic of vernacular gram- 
mars (Doss 1987). Indeed, one of the features of 
this type of speech is that it regularly produces 
forms that violate the prescriptions of either 
code. This has led some to propose a third 
intermediate variety between the formal written 
code and the unadulterated vernacular. Others 
argue that these are nothing more than unstable, 
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intermediate forms (— educated Arabic; > luga 
wustda). 

Whatever the case, interference from the 
vernacular appears in declaimed formal Arabic, 
and interference from formal written Arabic 
occurs as well in the vernacular. This does not 
mean that entire discourses in either variety may 
not be conducted without interference; such 
occurrences are common and entirely appro- 
priate, depending upon the situation in which 
the speech acts occur. On the other hand, inter- 
ference between the codes is also quite common. 

Generally, the perception and preference of 
native speakers of the language is toward a 
strict separation of the two. The two samples 
above, however, demonstrate that some leeway 
is allowed in extemporaneous speech, where the 
deliberate mixing of codes may be employed for 
effect. Inserting a vernacular expression into an 
otherwise staid and punctiliously correct formal 
declamation often serves to bring a point home 
or invest it with some emotive force. Similarly, 
to punctuate vernacular discourse with formal- 
ities from the written code may serve to elevate 
the discussion — or just the opposite: to express 
irony or ridicule. Deliberate style shifting aside, 
the sheer effort of declaiming extemporaneously 
in formal Arabic may prove too burdensome 
for speakers unaccustomed to the exercise, and 
vernacular features may begin to interfere as a 
consequence. 

It also happens that vernacular features 
may find their way into serious writing. The 
following example comes from a feature article 
in a newspaper discussing the sale of rancid 
butter and other spoiled foodstuffs on the open 
market: 


wa-la ba’s ’an yakulahu an-ndas al-galaba al- 
mabrumun min al-labm fi baladina 

‘And it’s okay that poor people deprived of 
meat in our country eat it’ 

wa-mi‘datuhum takulu z-zalat 

‘Their stomachs are made of cast iron’ (lit. 
‘their stomachs eat pebbles’) 

wa-xalli n-nds takul wa-tfal‘as 

‘So let them eat and get fat’ 


Here, the writer appears to have employed 
colloquialisms deliberately, lapsing almost en- 
tirely into the vernacular by the end of the para- 
graph with the use of the thoroughly vernacular 
lexeme fal‘as ‘to get fat’. It is also worth 
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noting the deflected agreement (appearing as 
the fem. sg.), employed with the plural noun 
nds ‘people’, in the verbs tfal‘as ‘get fat’ and 
takul ‘eat’, which, nevertheless, appear in 
canonical written form (the vernacular being 
takul without the glottal stop), while displaying 
deflected agreement with the human plural. This 
appears to be an instance of morphosyntactic 
interference of spoken norms in writing. 

Acceptable in either code, deflected agreement 
with human plurals occurs far more frequently 
in speech than in writing (Cachia 1969). Even 
so, that form of agreement may also appear 
in more straightforward writing, without 
exhibiting style shifting, as in the following sen- 
tence from a newspaper columnist largely con- 
sidered to be a superb stylist: 


inna n-nds la tusab bi-hala junun mufaj’ 
‘People are not afflicted with sudden madness’ 
-aw tusarrif gayr mutawaqqa% bi-dun ’asbab 
‘or act unexpectedly without reason’ 


Here, both verbs carry deflected agreement. 
Whether this amounts to interference from the 
vernacular or whether it is purely a stylistic 
alternative is unclear. It is seen as perfectly 
acceptable written style; all the same, the 
possibility that it represents interference from 
spoken Arabic cannot be dismissed. 

Either way, just as speakers will style shift 
for effect, so too will writers in certain genres 
(e.g. humor and irony) deliberately insert 
colloquialisms into their writing (Rosenbaum 
2000). Viewed from afar, this should not 
appear so terribly remarkable. Like any living 
language, Arabic will exhibit ranges of style. It 
will register between the formal and the casual 
and between spoken and written norms. So, 
too, will it be affected by events and concepts 
impinging on it from outside its native regions. 
What makes Arabic remarkable is its speakers’ 
expressed preference for — and perception of - 
the strict segregation between the spoken and 
written codes. Regardless of such normative 
sentiments, the two codes do interfere and 
interact with each other. 
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Interjection 


An interjection is a word, typically of indeclin- 
able form, that in most languages has no gram- 
matical or syntactic relationship to any other 
words or parts of a sentence (Hartmann and 
Stork 1972:115). An interjection may express 
emotional reactions and sensations, but also 
surprise, including curse and malediction, and 
it may serve to contact someone (Bussmann 
1983:216-217). Therefore, it is used to exclaim, 
to protest, or to command. It is generally short, 
one syllable or word, and cannot be inquired 
after. 

Classical Arabic possesses a large number of 
interjections (listed especially in Wright 1962: 
I, 294-296), e.g. yd ‘oh’ (as a particle also used 
for the vocative) and, with similar meaning, 
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wa, hd, ’a, and ’ay or way ‘woe’. Most of these 
interjections have lost their importance in Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic, as also in the modern Ara- 
bic dialects, where only a few have survived. 

Some interjections have variant forms. They 
may occur with or without final vowels, which 
may be quite different. Others occur with or 
without the final x of the > nunation (> 
tanwin): ?ah, abi, ?ahin ‘oh’, ah, ?ahi, ’ahin 
(equal meanings). Further variation character- 
izes those interjections, for ‘oh’ also may be 
expressed by ?awih, ?awha or ’awhu, ’awwah or 
-awwih, >awwah, awwahi or ’awwabhu, as also 
by ’awwatah, -awwi, dwi, “win, etc. 

Numerous variations are known to express 
‘ugh, faugh, fie’: ’uf, ’uffu, ?uffun, uffi, °uffin, 
-uffa, ?uffan, 7uffatan; to express ‘excellent, 
bravo’: waha, wahi, wahan, wahd, wah; or 
‘well done, bravo’: bax, baxi, baxin, baxxin. 

The interjections already mentioned may 
be regarded as often repeated. Also used fre- 
quently are sah and sahin ‘hush!, silence!’, mah 
and mabhin ‘stop!, give up!, let alone!’, than ‘be 
silent!, give up!’, and also “thi and “thin ‘go on!, 
proceed)’. 

Interjections with more than one syllable are 
also in frequent use; see the enlargements of 
one-syllable words mentioned above, as well as 
other examples: hayhdta, hayhati or hayhatu 
‘away with it; impossible’, and hayya, hayyi, 
or hayyd ‘make haste!’, followed by a personal 
suffix. 

Unlike interjections in other languages, Ara- 
bic forms may be followed by personal suffixes 
or certain grammatical cases. For example, 
haka ‘take!’ is built from hd plus a suffix and in 
addition may receive suffixes: hakahd ‘take her’; 
halumma is followed by ’ila@ in the meaning of 
‘come here!’ but by the accusative in the mean- 
ing of ‘bring here!’; wayha ‘woe!’ is followed by 
a genitive or a personal suffix, and hayya ‘make 
haste, come!’ is followed by ‘ald. 

Some of these interjections are frequently 
used in reduplicated form: hayyd hayyd (same 
meaning as hayyd ‘make haste!’) and bax bax 
(same meaning as bax ‘well done!’), and some 
of them imitate sounds, like tixi tixi (laughter) 
and ‘u‘ ‘uv and bu‘ hu‘ (vomiting). 

Classical Arabic possesses a wide range of 
compound interjectional forms like ’allabumma 
‘oh God’; ’ayyubad and yd ’ayyuhad ‘oh’ (also 
used as a vocative particle, requiring a definite 
article in the following noun, which must have 
a nominative case ending); *ayd ‘oh’; ald and 
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?ama ‘oh no’; ya la- (used as a cry for help when 
followed by the genitive case, and as a cry of 
surprise when followed by a personal suffix or 
the accusative case or by the preposition min); 
and way la- ‘woe’ (with personal suffix added), 
as also waylummi, which is contracted from 
waylun li-ummihi (shows shock of admiration 
and is followed by personal suffix or the accusa- 
tive case). 

In certain atypical cases, long words are orig- 
inally derived from short words, after enlarge- 
ment: bayyahala, bayyabalan, bayyabla, etc. 
‘make haste!; keep to!; call!’, followed by per- 
sonal suffix and 71d, ‘ald, or bi-. 

Some Arabic forms are used as interjections 
only according to their function, not their 
grammatical origin, like da‘ ‘let it!’, or taGla 
“come, go on!’. 

A special group of interjections in Classical 
Arabic is that of calls to animals, especially 
to domesticated ones (an exhaustive list is to 
be found in Schulthess 1912). The sounds of 
the animals themselves are not to be counted 
as interjections in the real sense of the word. 
Among the interjections serving as calls to ani- 
mals are those used in connection with driving 
different animals: hala (horses), ‘adas (mules), 
hayda, hida, b@i, and bawba (camels), hus 
(sheep or goats); those in connection with mak- 
ing camels knee: ’inix, hixi, naxxi; and those for 
calling camels to water: jawta. A dog is called 
by gusi and driven away by haj. 

Classical Arabic grammarians also may deal 
with interjections to an abounding extent (> 
ism al-fil). Az-ZamaxSari (Mufassal 61-67) 
gives information about the Classical Arabic 
interjections, dividing them into certain groups, 
the calls to animals included. In addition to the 
examples given above, he also refers to adverbs 
like ruwayda and tayda, prepositional expres- 
sions like ‘alayka and ‘alayya, and to Sattand, 
saranda, and waskdnd, and he deals at length 
with fa‘ali forms like nazali, taraki, baraki, 
etc. 
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Internet 


The discussion of Arabic and the Internet 
consists of three main parts. The first part, 
“Configuring the components”, is a discussion 
about configuring a basic set of tools — software 
applications — and enabling them to support 
Arabic for browsing the Internet as well as 
storing and exchanging documents and doing 
e-mail, thereby enabling communication and 
interchange between students and experts. Con- 
figuration issues are only discussed as neces- 
sary for enabling Arabic support. The second 
part, “The Arabic Internet”, outlines a small 
subset of Arabic site genres: searching, portals, 
news media, multimedia organizations, and 
chat forums. The last part deals with capturing 
data for processing and exchange. 


I. CONFIGURING THE 
COMPONENTS 


At the time of this writing, the two most com- 
monly used operating systems for Arabic Internet 
information storage and retrieval systems are 
Windows and Mac. Regrettably, these two 
systems are not immediately compatible for 
data exchange because their schemes for Arabic 
text encoding are different. 

The repertoire of Arabic alphanumeric char- 
acters is encoded as computer character sets 
using more than one standard encoding scheme. 
Consequently, applications using different en- 
coding schemes for Arabic — as is the case with 
the Windows and Mac operating systems — 
cannot exchange Arabic documents unless the 
documents are translated. The Windows Arabic 
encoding scheme is called cp1256; the Mac 
Arabic encoding scheme is a superset of the ISO 
8859-6 encoding scheme. For further information 
regarding encoding, see the links section below. 
In the future, as different operating systems move 
more fully to implementing the Unicode encoding 
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standard, sometimes referred to as UTF, it may 
become possible to overcome current problems 
of Arabic document interchange. 

In view of the foregoing, a selection has to 
be made regarding which of the three following 
operating systems to use: Windows, Mac, or 
Linux/Unix. This selection must be informed 
by the target audience. Who will read your files, 
whose files do you want to read? The selection 
must also be informed by the type of files you 
wish to create or use: will these be HTML, 
will they be word processor documents, or 
will they be application programs. Other 
important questions include: what tools and 
development environments will be used; will 
they be programming languages, or authoring 
environments; what kind of support will be 
provided; how large is the community of users/ 
experts involved; and many other important 
questions. The selection thus has far-reaching 
consequences, and once made, it becomes a 
limiting one, and exchanging documents — 
which is what computers and the Internet are all 
about - across different platforms requires the 
extra, intermediate, and possibly problematic 
translation step. 

In the Arab world, Windows is the choice 
because it is — by far — the most widely used 
operating system — if not the only one. This 
situation does not appear likely to change 
any time in the foreseeable future. Mac users 
are locked out of exchanging documents with 
Windows users. AWstats (advanced Web 
statistics) is a tool that generates advanced 
Web statistics about visitors to a site. A site 
running AWstats can determine a visitor’s 
operating system and browser (see the AWstats 
site for details). For a glimpse of the situation in 
Norway, consider the Al-Mashrigq site’s statistical 
page showing the percentage of visitors to the 
site, categorized by operating system and by 
browser: The Windows operating system is 
in the first four positions - Windows XP at 
47.4 percent, Windows 98 at 16.6 percent, 
Windows 2000 at 15.1 percent, Windows ME 
at 7.2 percent — comprising 86.3 percent of all 
operating systems accessing the site, followed 
by Mac in the 6th position at 2.5 percent. For 
browsers, the site reports Internet Explorer at 
89 percent, with Netscape in third position at 
3.4 percent, and Safari in 7th position at 0.5 
percent (results obtained November 12, 2003). 
Although Al-Mashriq is neither an Arabic site 
nor located in the Arab world, the numbers 
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do indicate a predominance of Windows and 
the Internet Explorer browser. The AWstats 
demo site enables one to compare the statistics 
of their visitors with those of Al-Mashriq. 
They are similar, and also show Windows 
and Internet Explorer to be dominant. No 
Arab host site running AWsats or a similar 
tool could be found. At any rate, until the 
time of this writing in late 2003, browsing the 
Internet using Windows components has been a 
perfunctory affair for several years; for the Mac, 
browsing Arabic sites has been plagued with 
problems, impeding efficient and productive 
work. Viewing Arabic sites under the Mac OS 
X, with the Safari browser, said to be the best 
available at this time, displays Arabic letters 
with varying sizes within the sentence. 

Based on the number of users and the 
problems associated with the Mac, Windows 
is the operating system to use for the Internet 
in Arabic. 


2. THE ARABIC INTERNET 


2.1 Searching 


Search engines such as Google, Vivisimo, and 
Copernic support searches with Arabic strings. 
To perform an Arabic search in any of these 
search engines, just type the search string in 
Arabic. It is also possible to customize search 
engines. For example, under Preferences or 
Language Tools, Google can be tailored to 
specific languages preferences, such as Arabic. 
Vivisimo has a useful feature, a clustering 
engine, which groups hits in the lefthand side 
pane of the browser, allowing one to select 
specific groups and display the hits in the 
righthand side pane. Copernic integrates with 
the Internet Explorer browser, providing its 
own search box on the browser’s toolbar. 
Copernic comes in three versions: Basic, which 
is free, and Personal and Professional. The 
latter is able to track changes in the contents of 
Web pages one wishes to watch. 


2.2 Portals 


According to Berkman (2000), “A Web portal 
is a ‘supersite’ on the Internet that provides a 
comprehensive entry point for a huge array of 
resources and services. Portals typically contain 
news, free e-mail services, search engines, online 
shopping, chat rooms, discussion boards, and 
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links to other sites”. There are several Arabic 
portals, including Bawwabat al-’Ahram, al- 
-Imarat li-l-intarnit wa-l-was@ il al-muta‘addida, 
Sabakat al-intarnit li-l?ilam al-arabi, and 
Sabakat al-ma‘limait al-‘arabiyya. 


2.3. News media 


Commenting on the media in the Arab world, 
Lynch (2003) states: 


Whereas the broadcasting of the 1950s had been 
in the service of powerful states, the new media 
(both television and press) have self-consciously 
portrayed themselves as a mouthpiece for an Arab 
public deeply frustrated with all Arab regimes 
and beholden to none of them. Based primarily in 
London, the elite Arab press has been able to escape 
direct government control while drawing on writers 
and journalists from all over the world. Regular 
news roundups broadcast on the new satellite 
stations, along with the increasing availability of 
newspapers on the Internet for a small but growing 
younger following, have allowed this Arab press 
to reach a large audience. As a result, the staid 
and politically conservative national television 
stations have been rapidly losing market share and 
political significance. Yemeni President Ali Abdallah 
Salih, for example, once famously admitted that 
he watched the Qatar-based independent satellite 
network al Jazeera more regularly than he did 
official Yemeni TV. 


Using a search string such as “Arabic news- 
papers” or “Arabic press” or “Ayyl\ 8\ye\” 
(al-jaraid al-carabiyya) or “dypli dleall” (as- 
sabadfa al-‘arabiyya) will provide several hits, 
such as Daily Sahafa of Sahafa.com and several 
others containing links to Arabic newspapers 
indexed by country name. Viewing newspapers 
by means of an intermediate redirecting site — 
such as Sahafa.com — is slow, particularly if 
the redirecting site has bandwidth problems. 
Therefore, a direct link is always better. Yet, 
it is a useful strategy to use indirect sites to 
determine names of newspapers and then to 
use the search engines to find the URLs of these 
publications. 

There are online versions of newspapers 
published in the Arab world as well in non- 
Arab countries. Internet news organizations are 
a rich source of editorial and op-ed opinions 
about local or non-local issues - such as the 
attacks against the United States on the r1th of 
September, or the invasion of Iraq. Using these 
Internet resources it is possible to compare 
ideologies across different publications within 
one country, such as al-’Abram, al-~-Axbar, and 
as-Sab in Egypt; or between different Arab 
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countries, such as Egyptian newspapers, the 
Lebanese an-Nahar, and the Saudi Jaridat as- 
Sarq al-Awsat; or between publications based 
in non-Arab countries, such as al-Haydt and 
al-Ouds al-arabi; or between them all. 

These and other media organizations are 
a rich source of Arabic news discourse and 
culture: short stories, poetry, religious dis- 
cussions, history, analyses of current affairs, 
and so on. Editorials and op-ed type arti- 
cles can be investigated for ideology, hege- 
mony, discourse structures, and layout (see, 
e.g., Bell and Garret 1998). Not only are these 
opinions present in the daily issues, but also 
in the weekend editions, such as ’Axbar al- 
Yawm, which is published on Saturdays, and 
periodicals, such as Markaz al-~Abram li-d- 
Dirdsat al-'Istratijiyya, which has analyses on 
issues such as the attacks on New York on 
September 11, 2001. One of the great features of 
al~Axbar is their search facility, which provides 
archived editions, free of charge. 


2.4. Multimedia organizations 


Multimedia sites require programs for playing 
audio and video files. The most common are 
Windows Media Player, which comes with 
the Windows operating system, and Real 
Player and Apple’s Quick Time Player, both of 
which can be downloaded from the Internet. 
BBCArabic.com uses Real Player, and al-Jazira 
uses Windows Media Player. 

Like newspapers and newsmagazines, multi- 
media sites such as al-Jazira and BBCArabic. 
com also provide news. Unlike newspaper sites, 
these multimedia sites continually update their 
news content, and are a good place for breaking 
news. 

These organizations and others provide 
discussion forums. BBCArabic.com hosts a 
section entitled Sarik bi-ra’yik ‘Share your 
opinion’, which is a forum for visitors to write 
their views on various political, religious, and 
cultural issues. BBCArabic.com also has an 
excellent audio page, Istami® *ila ?ida‘at Bi 
Bi Si al-‘arabiyya ‘listen to the BBC Arabic 
broadcast’, which is accessible from a link 
on their site. At this time, the site features 19 
programs, including such classics as as-Siydsa 
bayna s-s@il wa-l-mujib ‘Politics Q&A’, ‘Alam 
ad-dahira “The world at noon’, and Hisdd as- 
sinin ‘Harvest of the years’. BBC Arabic radio 
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aficionados will recognize these programs and 
be happy to know they are accessible on the 
Internet as well. 

Al-Jazira also includes a discussion forum 
entitled Muntadayat al-Jazira ‘Al-Jazeera forums’, 
which, like the BBC’s Sarik bi-ra’yik, involves 
Arabs from varying backgrounds discussing 
political and cultural issues. Al-Jazira is par- 
ticularly distinguished because in addition to 
the latest news, its Internet site also hosts 
well-known, widely watched phone-in discus- 
sion panel programs that cover a wide array 
of topics including - to mention only 5 out 
of the 40 currently existing programs — news 
and opinions ’Aktar min ray ‘more than one 
opinion’, religion as-Sari‘a wa-l-hayat ‘life and 
the Sari‘a’, books al-Kitab xayru jalis ‘a book is 
man’s best companion’, sports Swal fi r-riydda 
‘a sports question’, and culture al-Mashad at- 
tagafi ‘the cultural scene’. Not only does Al- 
Jazira provide complete audio recordings of 
these programs, as well as sometimes providing 
short video clips, it also provides the complete 
text transcript. These resources are a great 
source of data for discourse-analytic research. 
For example, the panel discussions demonstrate 
mixing, overlap, and fusion of colloquial and 
Modern Standard Arabic in syntactic, morpho- 
logical, lexical, and phonological terms. These 
panel discussions can also be investigated in 
conversation-analytic terms, as Clayman and 
Heritage do in The news interview (2002), 
focusing on features peculiar to the interview 
as an interactional forum, such as its turn- 
control system, management and progression 
by questions and answers, the art of questioning 
and interrogation, how public figures deal 
with journalists’ questions, the conduct and 
strategies of the interviewees in order to serve 
their agendas, how they deal with each other 
at different points during the game, and other 
distinctive features. 


2.5 Chat forums 


In order to find chat sites a search engine, such 
as Vivisimo, may be used with a search string 
such as: ix (muntadd ‘place of gathering or 
assembly’) or j\5> (biwar ‘dialogue’) or 4a 
(balga ‘circle’). There are numerous such chat 
sites in various Arab countries. In contrast 
with opinion forums such as BBCArabic.com’s 
Sarik bi-ra’yik or al-Jazira’s Muntadayat al- 
Jazira, these muntadaydt are often multitiered 
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and extensive, containing several top-level topic 
nodes, such as the 17 top nodes at the site Al- 
Muntada.com: Muntadda al-axbdr (news), al- 
Muntadayat al-‘amma (general), al-Muntada- 
yat al-islamiyya (Islam), al-Muntadaydat as- 
siydsiyya (politics), al-Muntadayat al-’adabiyya 
(literature), Muntadayat al-mara (women), 
al-Muntadayat at-tarfthiyya (entertainment), 
Muntadayat al-kumbyutar wa-l~intarnit (com- 
puters and Internet), Muntadayat ?ajhizat al- 
ittisalat wa-l-ajhiza as-Saxsiyya (personal 
digital assistants), Muntada I-hiwayat (hobbies), 
al-Muntadayat at-ta‘limiyya (education), al- 
Muntadayat ar-riyddiyya (sports), Muntadaydat 
Sinama (cinema), Muntadayat mawgi‘ al-’al'ab 
al-‘arabi (gaming), Muntadaydt as-siyaha wa- 
s-safar (travel), Muntadaydt as-sayydarat (auto- 
motive), and Muntada |-igtirahat wa-s-Sakawa 
(suggestions and complaints). Each one of 
these top-tier topic mother nodes can comprise 
numerous daughter nodes, with each daughter 
node having several daughters of its own. 
For example, at the time of this writing, al- 
Muntadayat al-’adabiyya includes two topics: 
Muntada §-sir, which shows 194 subtopics 
with 1,045 replies, and Muntadd r-riwdya wa- 
I-qissa al-qasira, which has 86 topics and 491 
replies. 

The largest topic appears to be Muntada- 
yat mawgqi‘ al-al‘ab al-‘arabi, with 107,873 
topics and 1,081,707 replies. Muntadayadt al- 
kumbyutar wa-l~intarnit has the greatest number 
of daughters under the heading: 8 daughters, 
some of which are mothers themselves, with 
thousands of topics and responses. 

The site al-Oissa al-‘arabiyya comprises two 
sister nodes: a literary chat forum (muntada), 
and a site (mawqi‘) where authors from 22 
Arab countries post short stories. Members 
discuss and criticize these stories, and post 
inquiries about them to the authors. 

In the Holy Koran.net site, clicking any word 
performs a search and provides a list of the 
locations — si#ra (chapter) and ’dya (verse) — 
of that word in the Ouran, as well as a link 
to a choice of three tafdsir ‘interpretations’. 
An alternative method of searching is also 
provided, permitting one to locate words or 
strings of one’s own choice in the Ouran by 
typing the required term in al-Munaqqib al- 
Ourani ‘the Quranic searcher’. It is possible 
to select the entire text of any séra, or portions 
of it, and to paste it into a word processor or 
other application. 
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The Koran.muslim-web.com site has regular 
and calligraphic lettering, audio, a search 
facility, tafsir ‘interpretation’, translation, and 
a memorizing tool. For each s#ra, there is a 
choice of recordings — from the most famous 
readers of the Our’dn — to listen to. The audio 
is not locked, so it is also possible to record it 
by right-clicking the audio icon and selecting 
Save Target As. The memorizing tool plays one 
verse at a time and pauses for the learner to 
type it, using either an on-screen keyboard or 
the regular one. The result can be checked and 
kept in a database file that tracks the learner’s 
progress. There is also a choice of translation 
to English, French, German, Dutch, or Spanish. 
The calligraphic-style lettering displays the 
selected *dya in the attractive familiar traditional 
style. This view is displayed in another window 
(see Fig. 1). This calligraphy is a link to the 
English site of al’Azhar University. The tafsir 
offers the following four selections: Ibn Katir, 
al-Jalalan, at-Tabari, and al-Qurtubi. Each one 
of these four tafasir is a link to the tafsir page 
of the al-Islam.com site. 

Al-Islam.com is probably the largest site 
dedicated to Islam, and it is vast. The top-level 
Arabic page includes links to the following 
daughter node sites: ’Arkan al-’Islam ‘the pillars 
of Islam’, al-Hadit ‘the sayings of the Prophet’, 
al-Figh ‘jurisprudence’, al-Qamus al-'Islami 
‘the Islamic dictionary’, as-Sira an-Nabawiyya 
‘the tradition of the Prophet’, at-Tarix al- 
"Islami ‘Islamic history’, including the Quran 
as well as a few others. Some of these daughter 
sites are large. For example the as-Sira section 
includes excerpts from the following classics of 
biographical works: Strat Ibn Hisdm, ar-Rawd 
al-Anaf, Muxtasar as-Sira, Zdd al-Ma‘ad, and 
al-Magazi. The history section also includes 
several classics, and the dictionary section 
includes the following dictionaries: Arabic to 
English, Malay, or Indonesian; and English, 
Malay, or Indonesian to Arabic. 


3. CAPTURING DATA FOR 
PROCESSING AND EXCHANGE 


It may be necessary to capture a document 
displayed in the browser and save it to the hard 
drive before it is deleted from its location on 
the server, or archived. The displayed document 
can be directly saved from the browser to 
HTML or text format files. Alternatively, the 
displayed document or portions of it can be 
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Figure 1. Calligraphic-style lettering in the site Koran.muslim-web.com 
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pasted into a word processor. Whether the 
captured document should look exactly as 
it appears depends on the kind of analysis 
required. If, for example, the analysis requires 
examining layout — see Kress and van Leeuwen 
(1998:186-216) — the document should be 
saved directly from the browser as HTML. On 
the other hand, if the analysis does not call for 
displaying the document layout, the displayed 
document should be saved directly from the 
browser as “text” format. An alternative method 
is to select the entire displayed document, 
or parts of it, and paste the selection into 
Word, then to save the Word document in the 
required format. Before saving large amounts 
of data, in one or several files, one could 
experiment by saving a document displayed 
in the browser, or parts of it, to different file 
formats. File sizes, and appearances, may be 
compared in order to verify that the final 
format choice meets the required goals. Text 
files require the smallest storage overhead, and 
they are suitable for corpus linguistics analysis 
of different genres, such as fiction vs. academic 
texts (Biber a.o. 1998). On the other hand, 
text format documents are neither visually 
pleasing nor able to be suitably formatted for 
presentations. Thus, while Word documents 
impose more storage requirements, they allow 
more control over document formatting and 
processing. If document size becomes a problem, 
it is possible to select only the required portion 
from the browser display, for instance when 
doing Critical Discourse Analysis as ideology 
analysis (van Dijk 1995, 1998), where it is 
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possible to select only the required part of 
the displayed document and to paste it into 
Word. If necessary, the document can then be 
reformatted. For example, editorials are often 
displayed in columnar or tabular format in 
HTML documents. Tables and columns may 
not serve a useful purpose in a word processor, 
and they can impose impediments to processing 
that document. Therefore, once pasted into 
Word, it is possible to use the Convert Table 
to Text function of Word, under Table, to get 
rid of unwanted tables. Similarly, in doing con- 
versation analysis, for example to investigate the 
applicability of structural-functional categories 
of chat dialogue, including features such as topic 
management, pre-closing sections (Levinson 
1983), or discourse markers (Schiffrin 1988), 
with large amounts of chat room text, it is 
possible to select the desired thread from a chat 
room, paste it into Word, and finally remove 
buttons, separators, icons, and any other super- 
fluous objects (see Figs. 2, 3, 4). For issues regard- 
ing what to capture and what to omit, see for 
example Preston (1985), and Have (1999). 


4. CONCLUSION 


Having a set of tools configured for Arabic 
makes it possible to browse Arabic sites, store 
and retrieve documents, do e-mail, participate 
in chat forums, exchange attachments, and 
buy books. The right set of tools configured 
for Arabic increases productivity and enables 
research, networking, and collaboration in a 
community of experts. 
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Figure 2. Chat room data, original layout (Source: http://www.montada.com) 
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Figure 3. Chat room data, text format (Source: http://www.montada.com) 
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gale 6 ys Lele! Yo pis pode g domips vparimes A5LS 4%gI!l vie Jol! g gIR..... 
Bowens Glo spedl varews glo... pguams Lil 9 veg! Lele! dangly Ghw gs divas Lay! 
mie tata a Rafat vais gat yo agio Jills 2slgtl 
Plain Text 
Plain Text Egypt is my home, USA is my life 
Plain Text KUA 
Plain Text Advanced Member 
Plain Text Joined: 18 Nov 2001 
Plain Text Posts: 890 
Plain Text Location: USA 
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INTERNET 


Figure 4. Chat room data, reformatted, more legible text (Source: http:www.montada.com) 


eit asal 
« pSstc pthudi 


aS at esis Yao) sal al g..-asnall pues Ge Noes cs dal gt Gay lassi Cilids ye at di ee Cable 
cs get danlg 28 Cog Lae ot Sl Gall geal Slane tom ages 2 el... a melt Sie 1th 
Aoosfel a gh) be Fiadd da oi) git: ar gett! o Ltt obs aku OL (dla adatt Cull sais 
dase gi) od aS oie ned gt Ue Sadat Cull Lqual os pk) Glinin 1 yay eee GL ly: 


SY) past 
Self asad aais Cpe cs abel 8) Ga Se 
we need et ST Gar ar Cul Yo ane (aie Li 


wh imgeeie, 208: Due fae S45. Lo ae og ae 
SAcA Og Jats BS “otg ood ate Allt’y aeatgal: allt ogi | pilest Osa 


ae! Get al ee 
45S 539 ai! Leas aSate adadi 


ali: Led Gael Ge iS... Ub pot ats Aji Muslima Egyptian...... ea 
i ye Lee pect genni! cob 1A pels 9 Ay jot ails ane pill adil! oles dt Leto 
iQenewen aed d Lett! ope 2S 5 gk og ane d 2 pertincs GLE aa oll okt dual! 4 GIR aa esi e 


Sat Stott ob Coens GUE ell caer galt ee agueun Ll 9 > pagulil Lele! amgts Glew gs aloe Lim! 
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LINKS 
The following links were all live at the time of 
writing. 


AWSsTATS 
The AWstats official Web site: http://awstats.source 
forge.net/ 


AL-MaAsHRIQ 

al-Mashriq: http://almashriq.hiof.no 

AWstats page: http://almashrig. hiof.no/cgi-bin/awstats. 
pl?config=almashriq.hiof.no 


LINUX 

http://www.arabeyes.org/ 
http://www.langbox.com/arabic/ 
http://www.linux-egypt.org/ 
http://www.linuxjournal.com/index.php 
http://www.linux4arab.com/ 


ENCODING 

ISO 8859-6 (Arabic): http://www.microsoft.com/ 
globaldev/reference/iso/28596.htm 

Windows Arabic: http://www.microsoft.com/global 
dev/reference/sbcs/1256.htm 

Mac Arabic: http://www.unicode.org/Public/MAP 
PINGS/VENDORS/APPLE/ARABIC.TXT 
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TRANSLITERATION FONTS 

Font Creator: http://www.high-logic.com/fcp.html 
SIL International: http://www.sil.org/computing/index. 
html 


SEARCH ENGINES 

Vivisimo: http://vivisimo.com/ 

Copernic: http://www.copernic.com/en/index.html 
Google: http://www.google.com/ 


PORTALS 

Bawwabat al-Abram al~iliktriniyya: http://portal. 
ahram.org.eg 

al--Imarat li-l- Intarnit wa-l-Was@ it al-Muta‘addida: 


http://www.albahhar.com/ 

Sabakat al-intarnit li-lIlam al-arabi: http://www. 
amin.org/ 

Sabakat al-Ma‘himat al-‘arabiyya: — http://www. 


moheet.net/ 


NEWS MEDIA 

Daily Sahafa: http://www.sahafa.com/daily.asp 
al-Abram: http://(www.ahram.org.eg/ 

al-’Axbar: http://www.elakhbar.org.eg/index2.html 
as-Sa‘b: http://www.alshaab.com/ 

an-Nahar: http://www.annaharonline.com/ 

Jaridat as-Sarq al-’Awsat: http://www.asharqalawsat. 
com/ 

al-Hayat: http://www.daralhayat.com/ 

al-Ouds al-‘arabi: http://www.alquds.co.uk/ 

-Axbar al-Yawm: http://www.akhbarelyom.org.eg/ 
akhbarelyom/ 

?*Axbar al-’Adab: http://www.akhbarelyom.org.eg/ 
adab/ 

Markaz ad-Dirasat as-Siyasiyya wa-l-'Istratijiyya: 
http://www.ahram.org.eg/ACPSS/ 

Barid al-‘Arab: http://www.arabmail.de/ 


MULTIMEDIA 

Audio and video players: 

Real: http://www.real.com/ 

Quick Time: http://www.apple.com/quicktime/ 

Sites: 

BBCArabic.com: http://news.bbc.co.uk/hi/arabic/news/ 
BBCArabic.com audio: http://www.bbc.co.uk/arabic/ 
radio/aod/arabic promo.shtml 

ALJazira: http://www.aljazeera.net/index.htm 


CHAT 

Al-Muntada: http://www.montada.com/ 

Muntada I-Misriyyin: http://www.egyptiantalks.org/ 
bforums/ 

al-OQissa al-‘arabiyya: literary forum: http://www. 
arabicstory.net/forum/index.php 


LITERATURE/CULTURE 

al-Oissa_ al-‘arabiyya: short stories: http://www. 
arabicstory.net/index.php 

*Axbar al-adab: http://www.akhbarelyom.org.eg/adab 
al-Hayat: http://www.daralhayat.com/culture/ 


HERITAGE 

The Ouran: http://quran.muslim-web.com/index.htm 
The Ouran: http://www.holyquran.net/quran/index. 
html 

Al-Islam.com top-level Arabic entry point: http:// 
quran.al-islam.com/arb/ 
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Zaydan: http://www.ziedan.com/index_o.asp 
al-Warraq: http://www.alwaraq.cc/ 


BOOKS ONLINE 
an-Nil wa-l-Furat: http://www.neelwafurat.com/ 
Kawkab: http://en.kawkab.com/egi-bin/switch?lang=ar 


TRANSLATION 
Al-Misbar (requires a subscription): http://www. 
almisbar.com 


DICTIONARIES 
‘Ajib: http://lexicons.sakhr.com/ 


RECIPES 

Dalil at-Tabx al-‘arabi: http://acookweb.hawaaworld. 
com/index.php 

Zuruna: http://216.203.153.240/pages/arabic/foodand- 
pastries/recipes/more2.html 

Hiwarat al-matbax: http://www.hwarat.com/index. 
php?s=3687424a302a6bb1b714339c46b8c5 42 
Horus: http://www.horus.ics.org.eg/arabic/html/recipes. 
html 


WAHEED SAMY 
(University of Michigan) 


Interrogative Pronoun 


The interrogative pronouns in Classical Arabic 
are man ‘who?’ and md ‘what?’, which are inde- 
clinable (Wright 1964:I, 274-275; II, 311-315; 
Fleisch 1979:74-78); the interrogative adjec- 
tive is *ayyun ‘which?’, which has a feminine 
form ’ayyatun and is declined (Wright 1964: 
I, 275-276; Il, 315-317; Fleisch 1979:78-81). 
In combination with prepositions, md is often 
shortened (bima, lima, etc.); before verbs, it 
is usually strengthened by dda: ma da sana‘ta 
‘what have you done?’. 

According to Rabin (1951:189), the pronoun 
man was inflected in the pre-Islamic dialect of 
the Hijaz, with forms like manu, mani, mana, 
mantuna, which may be related to interroga- 
tive pronouns in other Semitic languages, such 
as Akkadian minu. The Arabic grammarians 
give an entire paradigm of this form of the pro- 
noun (cf. Fleisch 1979:II, 78; Wright 1964:1, 
275). According to az-ZamaxSari (Mufassal 
59), the ending of inflected man reflects the 
ending of the questioned word: in reaction to 
raaytu zaydda ‘I have seen Zayd’, one might 
say mand ‘whom?’, and in reaction to ja@ani 
rajulun ‘a man came to me’, one might say 
manu ‘who?’. In the dual and the plural, these 
forms are mandn, manin/manat (the variant 
manna ?antum ‘who are you?’ in a poetic line 
is rejected by az-ZamaxSari). If this information 
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is correct, these forms are not connected with 
the phrasal interrogatives (< man huwa, man 
hiya in modern Arabic dialects; see below). 

In the Arabic linguistic tradition, man and 
ma are regarded as nouns with a special func- 
tion, that of istifham ‘questioning, interroga- 
tion’. All grammarians devoted much attention 
to the syntax of the interrogative pronouns, 
especially the interrogative adjective *ayyun, 
but in later grammar there is also considerable 
interest in the pragmatic aspects of interroga- 
tion. Ibn Hisam (d. 761/1359), for instance, 
investigates in detail the various pragmatic cat- 
egories of yes/no questions in his Mugni I-labib 
(see Gully 1995:138-140, 145-146, 189-191). 
With respect to the interrogative pronouns, he 
observes that they indicate the meaning of istif- 
ham in something else, a property they share 
with the particles (Gully 1995:127-128). In the 
framework of the Arabic linguistic tradition, 
this explains why they are indeclinable. 

In the modern dialects, the pronoun for 
‘who?’ goes back to four different forms (Singer 
1958:93ff.): man (e.g. Gulf Arabic man ~ min), 
min (e.g. Egyptian Arabic min), ’ayyu Sayin 
huwa (e.g. Datina sddi), and ’ayyu Sayin 
yakunu (e.g. Moroccan Arabic skun). The first 
two are regarded by Singer as original doublets 
(1958:129-130, 137); the other two are phrasal 
interrogatives. In some dialects, the forms man 
or min also develop into phrasal interroga- 
tives, e.g. in Gulf Arabic, where minbu occurs 
along with min, and in Sukriyya mina (< man 
huwa; Reichmuth 1983:116-117). The origin 
of Chadian Arabic ydtu is not completely clear; 
according to Roth-Laly (1979:170-171) it goes 
back to ’ayyu + t + hu; a feminine form ydti is 
also attested. 

For the pronoun ‘what?’, almost all modern 
dialects have a form containing the word Say’ 
‘thing’. Reflexes of Classical Arabic md are 
found only in Yemeni Arabic (Behnstedt 1985, 
Map 59), where mad is found alone or in com- 
bination with a personal pronoun: md huwa 
> maw, mo, mu and mda hiya > mi; in some 
areas md huwa is combined with -S, e.g. Ristaq 
mbussi (Singer 1958:173). 

In the other dialects, the neutral interrogative 
pronoun has developed from a combination 
-ayyu Sayin ‘which thing?’. Even in Classical 
Arabic this form is not unknown, possibly 
as an emphatic variant of the more usual 
ma, but mostly as the result of interference 
from the vernacular language in Middle Arabic 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN 


texts. In the modern dialects, it has become 
grammaticalized as the only way to express 
‘what?’. There are two types, distinguished 
by the presence or absence of the ending -in. 
Forms with this ending are, for instance, Iraqi 
Arabic sinu, Tunisian Arabic dsnia, Moroc- 
can Arabic asnhuwa, Andalusian Arabic asan, 
assan. According to Singer (1958:209), they 
represent an older type, while the forms with- 
out -in, for instance Egyptian Arabic ’éh, Sinai 
Arabic ’és, Syrian Arabic s4, Moroccan Arabic 
*as, Maltese xi, are the result of a later develop- 
ment. In many dialects, phrasal forms occur 
along with nonphrasal forms, e.g. in Gulf Ara- 
bic sinbu along with wés; other dialects have 
only phrasal forms (e.g. Hassaniyya sanhu, 
Sanhi). In some dialects, for instance in Aden 
Arabic, the interrogative pronoun begins with 
w-, wes, was, wus. These forms are explained 
by Singer (1958:211) as the result of an alterna- 
tion w-~’, rather than a combination with the 
conjunction wa-. The Moroccan Arabic ques- 
tion particle was (> interrogative sentences), 
on the other hand, may have developed out of 
such a combination. 

For the interrogative adjective, the dialects 
use various forms that can be divided into 
forms with and without an element --, often in 
combination with a suffixed pronoun. In Egyp- 
tian Arabic, for instance, Woidich (2006:3 5) 
mentions ’ayy as a borrowing from Standard 
Arabic. The original forms were ’anhulanhi 
before the questioned noun, or anhilanbil 
anhum after the questioned noun. An alter- 
native form is dni, which is not inflected at 
all. Forms with -m- also occur in Syrian Ara- 
bic C?anulanil’anon along with ’ayy; Cowell 
1964:573) and Moroccan Arabic (ina/dna or 
finalfana; Caubet 1993:], 172). According to 
Fischer and Jastrow (1980:86), they go back 
to Aramaic aynd. Forms without -v- occur 
in Gulf Arabic (ayhulayhilayhum or yahu(m)/ 
yahilyahum as independent forms, and ay as 
adjective; Holes 1990:177-178) and in Iraqi 
Arabic (yahu; Erwin 1963:295). 

Forms like ’ayyu Say’in could be called bi- 
morphemic: they contain a question word and 
a questioned word (Versteegh 2006). Through 
the question word they are connected paradig- 
matically — at least partly in some dialects — 
with interrogative adverbs, e.g. Iraqi Arabic 
Swakit ‘when?’ (< ayy Say’ waqt), slon ‘how?’ 
(< ayy Say lawn), Sgad ‘how much?’ (< ’ayy 
Say’ qadr). There are some indications that the 
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bimorphemic forms represent an older type. 
In Egypt and Syria, for instance, the usual 
form for ‘when?’ is a reflex of Classical Arabic 
mata or *’ayy mata, but some peripheral areas 
use forms going back to ’ayyu (Say’) waqtin 
‘which time?’, e.g. wakté, waxté in the oasis 
of Kharga and in the eastern Delta (Behnstedt 
and Woidich 1985, Map 185), or Swakit, Sokt 
in the Qamisli area in northeast Syria (Behn- 
stedt 1997, Map 290). Such peripheral forms 
are probably traces of an earlier language type 
in which the interrogative words were more 
transparent (Muysken and Smith 1990; on the 
development of bimorphemic interrogatives, 
see Bruyn 1991). 

For the syntax of interrogative sentences in 
modern dialects, see > interrogative sentence. 
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Keres VERSTEEGH (University of Nijmegen) 


Interrogative Sentences 


Interrogative sentences in Classical Arabic are 
divided into yes/no questions, and questions 
with an — interrogative pronoun or adverb 
(Reckendorf 1921:31-41; Wright 1964:II, 306- 
317). Yes/no questions are usually introduced 
by a question particle ’a- or hal. In Classical 
Arabic, ’a- is the general interrogative particle, 
but it may be used to express astonishment or 
indignation: a-jd@’a zayd ‘Zayd didn’t come, 
did he?’. With a negation, a positive answer is 
often anticipated, e.g. ’a-ld tard ’anna...‘don’t 
you see that...; surely, you can see that...’; 
’a-la or ’alla may also express a request, e.g. 
’a-la_tuqatiliina qawman nakati ?aymanahum 
‘won’t you fight a people who have broken 
their oaths?’, in the sense of ‘fight those people!’ 
(Q. 9/13, quoted by Wright 1964:II, 311). The 
particle hal is often used when a positive answer 
is anticipated, e.g. hal aqgsamtum kulla muqsa- 
min ‘didn’t you swear every oath?’ (Zuhayr, 
Mu‘allaqa 26, quoted by Reckendorf 1921:36), 
wa-hal ’ataka baditu misd ‘haven’t you heard 
the story of Moses?’ (Q. 20/9, quoted by Wright 
1964:II, 308). With the negation /d it is used in 
the sense of ‘why not?’, e.g., fa-hal-la taskuru 
li id qataltu zubayran ‘why aren’t you grateful 
to me that I killed Zuhayr?’ ’Agdani X, 17.15, 
quoted by Reckendorf 1921:36). The structure 
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of interrogative sentences in Modern Standard 
Arabic is essentially identical with that of Classi- 
cal Arabic (Badawi a.0. 2004:685-710), except 
for the fact that the distinction between the two 
question particles has become blurred. 

Interrogative sentences in modern Arabic dia- 
lects are dealt with at length in most reference 
grammars, e.g. Libyan Arabic (Owens 1984:101- 
103); Egyptian Arabic (Woidich 2006, Syntax 
IV); Iraqi Arabic (Erwin 1963:292-295); Syrian 
Arabic (Cowell 1964:566-577); Gulf Arabic 
(Holes 1990:2-16); Yemeni Arabic (Watson 
1993:127-128, 292-294, 404-405, 408-410). 
The present entry gives a detailed description of 
the major types of direct and indirect questions 
in one dialect, Moroccan Arabic. Like most 
Arabic dialects, this dialect has — WH-move- 
ment in questions containing an — interroga- 
tive pronoun or adverb (Egyptian Arabic is an 
exception, because it has in situ position of the 
interrogative). It differs, however, from most 
other dialects in that it has a special question 
particle in yes/no questions, was. 

Moroccan Arabic has two basic word orders: 
an unmarked Verb-Subject-Object order used 
in any context, and a marked Subject-Verb- 
Object order used only under specific discourse 
conditions. Furthermore, Moroccan Arabic is 
not a case language, i.e., there is, for instance, 
only one single form for all noun phrases (NPs), 
as in (x) and (2). 


(1) Saf = ‘ali I-wald 
saw Ali the-boy 
‘The boy saw Ali’ 


(2) xraz l-wald 
went.out —_ the-boy 
‘The boy went out’ 


As the examples above illustrate, verbs in Moroc- 
can Arabic are highly inflected. For instance, all 
the verb forms are complex and tensed, unlike 
English; they inflect for number, gender, and 
person of the subject and carry tensed endings 
(e.g. in the past, future tense, etc.). 

On the other hand, prepositions cannot be 
stranded in Moroccan Arabic. Thus, whereas 
(3a) is grammatical, (3b) is ill formed because 
Moroccan Arabic prepositions cannot be left 
without an overt complement. 
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(3a) batt ‘ali la-ktab fuq_ t-tabla 
put Ali the-book on _ the-table 
‘Ali put the book on the table’ 


(3b) *t-tabla hatt ‘ali la-ktab fuq 


Like English, Moroccan Arabic exhibits ‘Pied- 
Piping’, i.e., the movement of the WH-phrase 
along with the preposition is obligatory in 
Moroccan Arabic because it cannot be stranded, 
as in (4a) and (4b). 


(4a) xalla ‘ali — |-kas fuq as? 
left Ali the-glass on what 
‘Ali left the glass on what?’ 

(4b) fuq as xalla ‘ali I-kas? 
on what left Ali — the-glass 


‘On what did Ali leave the glass?’ 


Furthermore, there is no analogue in Moroccan 
Arabic of Subject-Auxiliary-Inversion in ques- 
tions of any sort. By way of example, consider 


(5) and (6). 


-abmed 
Ahmed 


(5a) gadi marya tsuf 
will Maria see 
‘Maria will see Ahmed’ 


(5b) skun gadi  marya tsuf? 
who will Maria see 
[Subject-Auxiliary-Inversion]| 
‘Who will Maria see?’ 


(6a) xalla ‘ali la-ktab fuq_ t-tabla 
put Ali the-book on _ the-table 
‘Ali put the book on the table’ 

(6b) fin xalla ‘ali — la-ktab? 
where put Ali — the-book 


‘Where did Ali leave the book?’ 


Note that questions in Moroccan Arabic have 
the same word order(s) as statements, e.g. 
Verb-Subject-Object in (5) and (6) above. 

By contrast, indirect questions are character- 
ized by the fact that the interrogative structure 
is a dependent clause and is at the same time the 
complement of verbs such as sewwel ‘to ask’, 
xammem ‘to wonder’, etc., as illustrated by the 
bold clause in (7). 
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(7) suwlat-ni maryam 7imta ra 
asked-me Maria when came.back 
yusif 
Youssef 


‘Maria asked me when Youssef had come 
back’ 


Note the contrast between (7) and (8). 


(8) suwlat-ni maryam, ?imta  réza‘ 
asked-me Maria when came back 
yusif? 

Youssef 
‘Maria asked me, “When did Youssef 
come back?’” 


The direct WH-question in (8) is distinguished 
from the indirect one in (7) by intonation. 

WH-words in Moroccan Arabic behave in 
more or less the same way as they do in English, 
except for the fact that Moroccan Arabic does 
not distinguish between WH-phrases referring 
to humans and those referring to nonhumans. 
In addition, WH-words in Moroccan Arabic 
are not phonetically homogeneous but behave 
functionally in the same manner as in English, 
as illustrated in Table 1. 

By way of example, consider (9) — (11). 


(9a) as traé 
what happened 
‘What happened?’ 


(9b) as Safti? 
what saw2s 
‘What did you see?’ 


b-as—halliti |-bab? 
with-what openedzs _ the-door 
‘With what did you open the door?’ 
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(10a) Skun Za? 
who came3ms 
‘Who came?’ 


(10b) skun Safti? 
whom _ saw2s 
‘Whom did you see?’ 

(10c) *l-Skun  hdarti? 
to-who _ spokezs 
‘To whom did you speak?’ 

(11a) *-man  rhal? 
whom  moved3ms 
* Whom moved?’ 

(tb) *-man — Safti? 
whom _ saw2s 
‘Whom did you see?’ 

(1c) l-man hdarti? 
to-whom _ spokezs 


‘To whom did you speak?’ 


From these data, it follows that skun and as are 
NP (pronouns) while -man is an NP complement 
of a preposition, as in (11). The interrogative 
-man is a bound morpheme derived from Classi- 
cal Arabic man ‘who?’, which is used as an inter- 
rogative and as a relative pronoun. In Moroccan 
Arabic, -man never occurs alone. It is a bound 
morpheme to which enclitic prepositions like /- 
‘to’, m‘a ‘with’, etc. are usually attached when it 
is used as an interrogative, as in (11c), as well as 
a relative pronoun, e.g. r-ragel I-man hdarti. 

Although -man is restricted to only some 
case functions, this is not a counterexample 
to the fact that Moroccan Arabic is not a 
case language, because -man is a clitic bound 
morpheme. 


Table 1. Syntactic functions of WH-words in Moroccan Arabic 





Interrogative PRO Subject Direct object —_ Prepositional Adverbial form 
object 

as ‘what?’ v bs 

Skun ‘who?’ * 

-man ‘whom?’ * 


fin ‘where?’, ?imta ‘when?’, ‘las 
‘why?’, Rif ‘Show?’ 


v = acceptable; * = unacceptable 
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The pronoun a§ is apparently used in five 
contexts: 


(12) r-razel l-as hdart 
the-man to-whom _ spokezs 
‘The man to whom you spoke’ 


(13) ‘las Ziti-ni f had d-duruf? 
why camezs_ in these circumstances 
‘Why did you come to me under these 


circumstances?’ 

(14) rma yusif — L-fardi b-as 
threw away Youssef the-gun with-which 
qtal marya 
killed Maria 
‘Youssef threw away the gun with which 
he killed Maria’ 

(15) bgit yusif bas iqra 
wantisg. Youssef for study3ms 
mazyan 
well 


‘I would like for Youssef to study hard’ 


maznun? 
crazy 


(16) was nta 
whether you 
‘Are you crazy?’ 


However, apart from the WH-phrases b-as 
‘with what’ (not identical with the comple- 
mentizer in (15)) and Las ‘to whom’, which 
can be segmented into b-, I-, and a (meaning 
synchronically and literally ‘with what’ and ‘to 
what’ respectively), it seems that WH-phrases 
like ‘las ‘why?’, bas ‘for’, and was ‘whether’ 
cannot be divided into enclitic prepositions and 
the WH-element as, and must be assumed to 
be simple forms rather than compounds. One 
could, for instance, divide was into w-as (mean- 
ing historically and literally ‘and what’) and bas 
into b-as ‘with what’, but it is not clear that 
synchronically there is any relation between 
these enclitic prepositions (namely w-, b-) and 
as since was corresponds simply to ‘whether’ 
and bas to ‘for, in order to’. 

As in English, the interrogative pronouns 
fin ‘where?’, ?imta ‘when?’, ‘las ‘why?’, and 
kif ‘how?’ are used as adverbial pronominal 
forms but never as subject, direct object, or 
prepositional object forms, because they are 
not WH-NP forms. Note that except for the 
pronominal quantifier shal ‘how much/many?’, 
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which can be used in exclamations as well, and 
-as, which can also appear in relative clauses, 
all these interrogative pronouns are used only 
in interrogative constructions. 

In Moroccan Arabic, there are no interroga- 
tive determiners. For example, the WH-phrases 
as and shal cannot be used as interrogative 
determiners: 


(17) shal man ktab —qriti? 
how.many of book  read2s 
‘How many books did you read?’ 


(18) as man  ktab — qriti? 
what of book  read2s 
‘Which book did you read?’ 


The preposition -man lit. ‘of? goes along here 
with the head noun phrase ktab, not with the 
WH-words as or Shal, unlike the WH-phrase 
‘whom’ in the configuration in Table 1. The 
use of -man, which is also used as a preposition 
meaning ‘from’ as well as ‘than’ after compara- 
tives, is similar to the French preposition de, 
which precedes NPs, as in (19) (for a detailed 
discussion of French syntax, see Kayne 1975). 


(19) combien de livres a-t-il achetés? 
how.many of books has-he bought 
‘How many books did he buy?’ 


In fact, we might have either of the following 
structures: 


(20) i. [spal (man ktab) 
NP PP 
ii, (shal | [mon ktab | 


NP PP 


In (20i), shal man ktab is one constituent, 
whereas in (20ii) Shal and man ktab are two 
separate constituents. The same thing can be 
stated about (18): either aS man ktab represents 
a single constituent as in: 


i [as [ man ktab 


NP PP 


or it consists of aS + man ktab: 
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ii. [as [ vn ktab | 
NP PP 


These two alternative structures could clearly 
make different predictions about extraction. 
But in neither case would shal man/as man be 
one constituent; hence, it can never undergo 
preposing. Consider (21a)-(21d). 
as/Shal 


(21a) qriti man ktab? 


readzs what/how.many of — book 
‘Which book/how many books did you 
read?’ 

(21b) as/Shal man ktab 
what/how.many of book 
qriti ----- ¢ 
read2s ----- 

‘Which book/how many books did you 
read ----- ?? 

(21c) *as/Shal man qriti ----- 
what/how.many of  readz2s ----- 
ktab? 
book 

(21d) as/Shal qriti man ktab? 


what/how.many readzs of book 
‘Which/how many books did you read?’ 


In sum, all these WH-words seem to behave 
analogously within the framework of WH- 
Movement, as exemplified below. Hence, on 
the basis of the typological differences between 
Moroccan Arabic and English, it is not unex- 
pected that the rule of WH-Movement behaves 
in a different way in Moroccan Arabic. 

Interrogatives in Moroccan Arabic can be 
divided into various types. One fundamental 
typological classification, for instance, is be- 
tween yes/no questions and WH-questions. 
The former yield ‘yes’ or ‘no’ as appropriate 
answers. WH-questions are so called because 
in English they make use of an interrogative 
word starting with wh-, e.g. ‘what’, ‘where’, 
‘who’, ‘how’, etc. They are usually employed to 
inquire about the identity of some entity in the 
sentence. A second typological classification of 
questions is between echo and non-echo ques- 
tions. Echo questions involve someone echoing 
the speech of another person: 
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Srit ktab 
boughtrs book 
‘T bought a book’ 


(22) speaker A: 


Sriti ktab? 
bought2Sg. book 
“You bought a book?’ 


speaker B: 


In this case, speaker B is reiterating a statement 
made by A by means of yes/no questions. A 
WH-question could have been used, as in (23): 


Srit ktab 
boughtrs book 
‘T bought a book’ 


(23) speaker A: 


Sriti as? 
boughtzs — what 
“You bought what?’ 


speaker B: 


Non-echo questions do not echo statements 
made by another person. Unlike echo-questions, 
which cannot initiate a conversation because 
they are generally used to echo somebody else’s 
statement, non-echo questions can be used to 
initiate a discourse. 

A further typological division is the tradi- 
tional one between direct and indirect ques- 
tions. In direct questions, the interrogative 
construction constitutes an independent sen- 
tence, as in (24). 


(24) imta rza° -abmed? 
when return Ahmed 
‘When did Ahmed return?’ 


There are various interrogative words in Moroc- 
can Arabic. Each form corresponds to the ques- 
tioned element, which could be a subject, an 
object, an adverb of time or place, an adjective, 
etc. The basic question morphemes include the 
following: skun ‘who?’, Snu or ’aS ‘what?, ‘las 
‘why?’, kif or bhalas ‘how?’, fin ‘where?’, fugas 
or 7imta ‘when?, kifas ‘how?’. 

Indirect interrogatives are instances of com- 
plex sentences, which consist of more than one 
clause: a main clause and at least one subordi- 
nate clause. They are also referred to as inter- 
rogative complement clauses. By interrogative 
complement clauses we mean indirect ques- 
tions, which are of two major types: (i) yes/no 
questions, which are obligatorily introduced by 
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the neutral complementizer was; and (ii) WH- 
questions, which are introduced by different 
WH-complementizers. 


was had 
whether this 


(25a) ma-raft-§ 
not-know1s-not 


la-xbar shib 
the-news correct 
‘T don’t know whether this information 
is correct’ 
(25b) sewwel-ni ‘ali was Za 
asked-me Ali whether came 
sahb-u 
friend-his 


‘Ali asked me whether his friend came’ 


The matrix verbs in (25) select the comple- 
mentizer was, the absence of which leads to 
ungrammaticality: 

(26) *sewwel-ni ‘ali Za  sabb-u 

Note that when the complementizer was in 
(25a) is replaced with balli, the complement 


clause becomes noninterrogative: 


ma-‘raft-§ balli had la-xbar shib 
‘I don’t know that this information is 
correct’ 


(27) 


In this case, the complement clause implies that 
the information is correct, while in (25a) the 
complement clause implies that the informa- 
tion may be correct or not. However, in the 
case of (25b), the interrogative verb sewwel or 
seqsa ‘to ask’ does not permit the occurrence of 
balli, which appears exclusively with declara- 
tive clauses: 

(28) sewwel-ni ‘ali was Za sahb-u 

‘Ali asked me whether his friend had 


come’ 


As to WH-interrogative sentences, they may be 
exemplified by the following structures: 


(29a) ma-raft-§ Skun — hall 
not-knowrs-not who  open3ms 
l-bab 
the-door 


‘T don’t know who opened the door’ 
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(29b) kan xammem ‘las bagi 
was3ms wonder3ms. why wanting 
ya-msi — I-xariz 
he-goes_the-abroad 
‘He wondered why Ali wanted to go 
abroad’ 

(29c) kan tsa@el fuqas/kifas ‘ali gadi 


ya-mS8i l-xariz 
‘He was asking himself when/how Ali 
wants to go abroad’ 


kan tsael fuqas/fin/kifas ‘ali gadi 
ya-mS8i l-xariz 

‘He was asking himself when/where/how 
Ali will go abroad’ 


Worthy of notice here is that the embedded 
subject in the interrogative clause can be pre- 
verbal, as in (29b) and (29c), or postverbal, as 
in (30): 


(30) kan xammem  snu_ ga-ydir 
was3ms wonder3ms what FUT-do3ms 
“ali f L-xariz 
Ali in the-abroad 
‘He wondered what Ali would do 
abroad’ 


This possibility of placing the subject before or 
after the verb follows from the fact that Moroc- 
can Arabic allows both SVO and VSO orders. 

Thus far, we have seen interrogative comple- 
ment clauses requiring a particular complemen- 
tizer, depending on the selectional properties of 
the matrix verb. With regard to finite interroga- 
tive complement clauses, the complementizers 
involved are of two major types: 


Yes-No questions = was 
WH-questions = WH-elements (Skun, Snu, fin, 
‘las, kifas, etc.) 


The first type of questions is introduced by was. 
The latter is optional when the question is sim- 
ple, e.g. (was) safer mbammed? ‘has Mohamed 
traveled?’ vs. ma-‘raft-S was mbammed safer ‘I 
don’t know whether Mohamed has traveled’. 
As to WH-questions, they are obligatorily 
introduced by a WH-element, irrespective of 
whether the question is direct or indirect; see 
Ennaji (1985) for more details. 
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Intonation 
t. INTRODUCTION 


Intonation is defined as the linguistic variation 
of pitch that applies to an utterance as a whole, 
the resultant tune of which gives the utterance 
a particular meaning independent of that 
ascribed by the text (Ladd 1996). The study of 
intonation has been approached from differ- 
ent perspectives, some scholars investigating 
it in terms of attitudinal and sociolinguistic 
factors (e.g. Bolinger 1989), others examining 
its interface with other parts of the grammar 
(e.g. Selkirk 1984). More recently, researchers 
have come to a consensus that a phonological 
level of abstraction must be posited, mediating 
between intonation and the other linguistic 
spheres (Ladd 1996). 

In this phonological perspective, different 
models have been proposed for the description 
of intonation in various languages, and the 
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description of Arabic intonation has been largely 
influenced by these models. The American Struc- 
turalist school views tunes as being composed of 
four level tones. The Dutch and British schools 
of intonation divide the pitch contour configura- 
tionally, in terms of dynamic falling-and-rising 
pitch movements. Currently, the Autosegmental- 
Metrical (AM) model is a widely accepted 
model of intonation (Bruce 1977; Pierrehumbert 
1980; Gussenhoven 1984; Pierrehumbert and 
Beckman 1988; Ladd 1996). This model resolves 
issues raised by previous theories by analyzing 
apparent rises and falls in intonational contours 
as a local and linear sequence of two level 
tones, High (H) and Low (L) (Ladd 1996). 

Studies that investigate Arabic intonation 
point to the fact that Arabic, like intonational 
languages such as English and Dutch, uses 
pitch postlexically. Utterances in Arabic thus 
show various Fo contours, which give them 
additional meaning. Furthermore, in Arabic an 
intimate relationship exists between intonation 
on the one hand, and prosody in its prominence 
and phrasing functions on the other. Some of 
the tones composing an intonational contour 
attach to prominent syllables in the prosodic 
hierarchy (pitch accents), while others attach 
to the edges of phrasal constituents in this 
hierarchy (edge tones). Thus intonation in 
Arabic fulfills both a ‘prominence-lending’ and 
a ‘demarcative’ function (Beckman 1996). 


2. INTONATION AND PROMINENCE 


It is widely observed that in the various dialects of 
Arabic, certain Fo peaks or valleys in intonational 
contours occur around the lexically stressed 
syllable of a word (Cairene Arabic: Norlin 
1989; Standard Arabic: Haydar and Mrayati 
1985; Jordanian Arabic: Rammuny 1989, De 
Jong and Zawaydeh 1999; Moroccan Arabic: 
Benkirane 1998; Lebanese Arabic: Chahal 2001). 
This is taken as evidence of the association of 
intonational tones to these lexically stressed 
syllables. Lexical — stress thus plays an important 
role in the prominence hierarchy of Arabic, 
since lexically stressed syllables form the poten- 
tial landing sites of intonational accent in the 
language. 

The location of the lexically stressed syllable 
in Arabic is predicted by rule. In Levantine 
dialects, lexical stress assignment rules require 


that the word-final superheavy syllable (CVVC 
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or CVCC) be stressed, otherwise the heavy 
penultimate (CVV or CVC), otherwise the ante- 
penultimate (whether heavy or light CV). CV, 
CVC, and CVV form the maximal word-internal 
syllables (McCarthy 1979). The superheavy syl- 
lable is restricted in distribution, occurring only 
in word-final position, where it is always stressed 
(Kenstowicz and Abdul-Karim 1980; Kiparsky 
1979; McCarthy 1980; Selkirk 1981; Halle and 
Vergnaud 1987; Halle and Kenstowicz 1991). 

Lexically stressed syllables that get attached 
to intonational tones are conventionally 
called pitch-accented syllables. They are more 
prominent than lexically stressed syllables that 
are not attached to such accents. In addition, 
among the various pitch-accented syllables 
occurring in an utterance, research on Arabic 
intonation finds that the positionally final pitch 
accent — the nuclear accent - carries the most 
prominence (Rammuny 1989; De Jong and 
Zawaydeh 1999; Chahal 2001). There are thus 
three paradigmatic levels of prominence in 
Arabic: lexical stress, (prenuclear) pitch accent, 
and nuclear accent, the latter two levels being 
ascribed by intonation. 

While syllables bearing pitch-accent or 
nuclear-prominence levels are characterized by 
their association to tonal targets, they may also 
bear nontonal cues. In Lebanese Arabic, for 
example, it is found that nuclear-accented, 
accented, and unaccented syllables are significantly 
distinguished in terms of a combination of Fo, 
duration, RMS, F1, and F2 correlates (Chahal 
2003). The higher the prominence level of a 
particular vowel, the higher its pitch and amplitude, 
the longer its duration, and the more peripheral 
its spectral realization in the vowel space. These 
results reiterate findings on other dialects of 
Arabic (Al-Ani 1992; Belkaid 1984; De Jong and 
Zawaydeh 1999; Haydar and Mrayati 1985), 
thereby confirming the typological classification 
of Arabic as a stress-accent language, similar to 
English (Beckman 1986). 

The idea that the nuclear accent in Arabic 
constitutes the final pitch accent in an into- 
national phrase is evidenced by various studies 
on intonational focus (Cairene Arabic: Norlin 
1989; Lebanese Arabic: Chahal 2001; Moroccan 
Arabic: Benkirane 1998). When a declarative 
utterance receives broad focus in Arabic, it 
shows one or more prenuclear accents and a 
final nuclear accent in a predominantly falling 
contour. When a particular item of this 
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utterance is narrowly focused, the narrowly 
focused item bears a nuclear accent and receives 
an expanded Fo value, while the postfocus 
material is invariably realized in a compressed 
and level pitch range. This postfocal compression 
is suggestive of de-accenting, thereby making 
nuclear accent assignment in Arabic inherently 


right-headed. 
3. INTONATION AND PHRASING 


In addition to prominence-lending tones, Arabic 
displays intonational edge tones that carry out 
a phrasing function. These edge tones group 
utterance segments into phrasal constituents and 
delimit the right-edge boundaries of these phrasal 
constitutents. Studies investigating Arabic sug- 
gest three intonationally relevant phrasal con- 
stituents. The first is the prosodic word, which 
is a widely implied constituent since it defines 
the unit within which lexical stress is assigned. 
The remaining two phrasal constituents are 
generally referred to as minor and major 
boundaries (Alharbi 1991; Rammuny 1989). 
Using Autosegmental-Metrical terminology, 
these correspond to the intermediate and into- 
national phrase respectively. 

According to Autosegmental-Metrical ana- 
lyses of Arabic (De Jong and Zawaydeh 1999; 
Chahal 2001), complex utterance-final pitch 
patterns in the language (such as falling-rising 
contours) can be explained in terms of a 
sequence of two distinct edge tones. The first is 
a phrase accent that associates itself to the edge 
of the intermediate phrase, while the second 
is a boundary tone that associates itself to the 
right edge of the intonational phrase. Besides 
being demarcated by a right-edge tonal event, 
the intermediate phrase defines the domain 
within which relative prominence patterns are 
established (each intermediate phrase is com- 
posed of at least one pitch accent) and within 
which pitch is reset. The intonational phrase, 
on the other hand, is a higher-level constituent 
composed of one or more intermediate phrases; 
it is demarcated by a boundary tone and defines 
the domain within which global declination 
and local final lowering occurs. 

While the intermediate phrase and the 
intonational phrase are primarily defined by 
the presence of edge tones, these tonally marked 
boundaries receive junctural cues additionally 
delimiting their right edge. It is widely noted 
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that syllables occurring at the end of into- 
national phrases in Arabic receive phrase-final 
lengthening (Haydar and Mrayati 1985; Alharbi 
t991; Al-Ani 1992; De Jong and Zawaydeh 
1999) and pausing phenomena (Rammuny 
1989). There is also evidence of segmental 
sandhi-blocking phenomena of the type dis- 
cussed in Nespor and Vogel (1986), whereby 
voiceless alveolar stops are heavily aspirated 
when they occur at the right edge of major 
boundaries (El-Imam 1990). 

In addition, junctural phenomena in Arabic 
seem to be affected by boundary strength. 
Accented syllables located at the end of into- 
national phrases are significantly longer in 
duration than corresponding syllables found 
at intermediate phrase boundaries, and the 
latter are in turn significantly longer than 
corresponding syllables found at prosodic word 
edges. Similarly, Fo accentual peaks occurring 
at the end of intonational phrases are aligned 
earlier within the bounds of the syllable they 
are associated with than those occurring at the 
edge of intermediate phrases, while the latter 
are earlier aligned than peaks occurring at 
the edge of prosodic word boundaries (Chahal 
2001). 


4. TUNES 


The combination of pitch accents and edge 
tones discussed above constitutes the tune of 
a particular intonational phrase. Various studies 
describe the nuclear tunes found in different 
varieties of the Arabic language, most using 
analyses in the British school style. In Modern 
Standard Arabic, Haydar and Mrayati (1985) 
note that nominal affirmative, negative, and 
exclamatory sentences show a falling configura- 
tion. They also found that interrogatives display 
a rising configuration in this dialect. Kharrat 
(1994) reports similar findings for this dialect, 
additionally noting the usage of level tunes. 

A study of Syrian Arabic shows that it 
displays three phonological nuclear melodies — 
falling, rising, and level (Corvetto 1982). 
These melodies exhibit phonetic differences, 
depending on the configurations of syllables 
occurring before the nuclear word (the heads) 
and those occurring after it (the tails). The 
three nuclear tunes are employed in diverse 
sentence types: falling melodies are used in 
assertions, commands, and exclamations; rising 
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melodies are used in WH-questions and yes/ 
no questions; and level contours are used in 
incomplete phrases, questions with alternative 
answers, and vocative exclamations. 

In Jordanian Arabic, Rammuny (1989) iden- 
tifies (x) falling contours, which start from high 
or mid and subsequently fall to low; (2) rising 
contours, which start from low and then rise to 
mid or high; (3) level contours, which start and 
remain either high or mid in the pitch range; (4) 
rising-falling contours, which start from low, 
then rise to high or mid level, then fall back 
to low; and (5) rising-falling-rising contours. 
Investigating the same dialect, De Jong and 
Zawaydeh (1999) describe four major tunes 
occurring in single-word intonational phrases: 
(1) a rising-falling tune, which is realized as an 
Fo peak followed by a subsequent fall at the 
right edge of the utterance, indicating general 
statements; (2) a rising tune, which is generally 
produced as a rising pitch configuration begin- 
ning with either low or high pitch, and indicating 
question tunes; (3) a rise-plateau tune, which is 
composed of an Fo peak followed by a high 
plateau extending until the end of the utterance, 
and indicating incompleteness; and (4) a rising- 
falling-rising tune, which shows a similar Fo 
peak followed by a fall and a subsequent rise at 
the right edge of the utterance, and may be used 
in question forms. 

For the Kuwaiti dialect and for utterances 
containing a single nucleus, Alharbi (1991) 
proposes a set of falling, rising, and level simple 
nuclear tunes — tunes occurring across utterances 
displaying a single nucleus and unidirectional 
pitch movement, and falling-rising and rising- 
falling complex tones — tunes occurring across 
utterances containing a single nucleus and 
bidirectional pitch movement. Alharbi notes 
that the final pitch movement following the 
nucleus constitutes the most important pitch 
movement in an utterance. 

The Autosegmental-Metrical analysis of 
Lebanese Arabic (Chahal 2001) identifies (1) 
declarative tunes, which show a falling con- 
figuration at the edges of phrases, taking the 
shape of a ‘pointed hat’ or a ‘flat hat’ (‘t Hart 
a.0. 1990), and indicating neutral statements; 
(2) question tunes, which consist of a high 
rising edge configuration usually preceded by 
low pitch occurring on the nuclear-accented 
syllable and which are used in yes/no question 
forms; (3) plateau tunes, which illustrate a high 
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plateau extending from the nuclear accent to 
the edge of the intonational phrase and which 
indicate an unmarked type of incompleteness; 
(4) marked continuation tunes, which consist of 
a falling-rising edge and indicate a marked type 
of continuation; and (5) downstepped or styl- 
ized plateau tunes, consisting of a plateau the 
elbow of which is realized in the middle of the 
speaker’s range (it is downstepped), and which 
conveys a sense of polite and mild reproach. 

Figure 1 schematizes the various nuclear 
tunes found for different dialects of Arabic. 

In order to account for tunes found in par- 
ticular dialects of Arabic, certain Autosegmental- 
Metrical studies posit a tonal inventory for the 
pitch accents and edge tones composing these 
tunes. For example, De Jong and Zawaydeh 
(1999) find that Jordanian Arabic tonal 
patterns may be explained in terms of a pitch- 
accent inventory that includes a high and a low 
monotonal pitch accent (H* and L*) and a 
bitonal pitch accent, composed of a low tonal 
target that occurs within the bounds of the 
associated syllable and is preceded by high-level 
pitch (H+L*). The tonal inventory also includes 
a high and a low phrase accent (H- and L-) 
and a high and a low boundary tone (H% and 
L%). 


The proposed model for Lebanese Arabic 
(Chahal 2001) posits a tonal inventory composed 
of six pitch-accent types (H*, L+H*, L*, !H*, 
L+!H*, and H+!H*), three phrase-accent types 
(H-, L-, and !H-), and two boundary tones 
(L% and H%). Like Jordanian Arabic, pitch 
accents in Lebanese Arabic may be bitonal. 
However, it is the rightmost tone that associates 
with the accented syllable in this dialect. High 
pitch accents and phrase accents (!H* and !H-) 
may be affected by downstep, a local tonal- 
implementation rule that considerably lowers 
the pitch range of these high tones. Boundary 
tones are affected by upstep, another tonal- 
realizational rule, which raises the Fo value of 
boundary tones following H- phrase accents. 
Upstep accounts for the existence of high- 
rising boundary configurations and the lack of 
rise-fall boundaries in this dialect (similar to 
American English). L% tones are optionally 
affected by final lowering effects. 

Figure 2 provides a tonal representation of 
the intonation of an Arabic utterance using the 
Lebanese Arabic inventory. It also represents 
the association of tonal targets with their rele- 
vant prominence and phrasal constituents, con- 
ventionally using prominence grids and metrical 
trees. 


Figure 1. Schematization of the various nuclear tunes found for different dialects of Arabic 
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Pitch contours for Standard Arabic (Haydar and Mrayati 1985; Kharrat 1994) 


a) 
b) Pitch contours for Syrian Arabic (Corvetto 1982) 

c) 

d) 

e) Pitch contours for Kuwaiti Arabic (Alharbi 1991) 
f) Pitch contours for Lebanese Arabic (Chahal 2001) 
Dotted lines indicate optional pitch configurations. 
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Pitch contours for Jordanian Arabic (Rammuny 1989) 
Pitch contours for Jordanian Arabic (De Jong and Zawaydeh 1999) 
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Figure 2. A representation of the intonation and prosodic hierarchy of Lebanese Arabic, illustrated 
for the utterance /muna hamet lama min lima/ ‘Muna protected a llama from Lima’ 
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The utterance in Figure 2 is produced as two 
intermediate phrases within a single intonational 
phrase. In the first intermediate phrases, /muna/ 
and /lama/ are pitch accented, and in the second, 
/lima/ is accented. The intonational structure 
of the utterance is: H* H* H- H* L-L%. In 
the prominence grid, square brackets indicate 
intermediate phrase boundaries. 


5. COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


A small body of work on Arabic intonation is 
comparative in nature, delineating similarities 
and differences between the intonation of Arabic 
and that of the English language. El-Hassan 
(1988), for instance, compares the intonation 
of questions in Standard Arabic with English 
counterparts. The author finds that in WH- 
questions, both languages predominantly use 
a falling nuclear melody. However, whereas in 
English a low fall is interpreted as hostile and 
a high fall as brisk and business-like, in Arabic 
a low fall represents an ordinary question, with 
no connotations of hostility, while a high fall 
suggests a high degree of interest verging on 
objection and disbelief. In yes/no questions, 


El-Hassan finds that both Arabic and English 
usually employ a rising tune. But he argues that 
English uses a variety of falling melodies (such 
as falling tunes in rejoinders and tag questions, 
and rise-fall tunes) that are alien to Arabic yes/ 
no questions. 

In a comparison of Lebanese Arabic with 
American English (Chahal 2001), it was found 
that while mid-scaled (or downstepped) plateau 
contours occur in both languages, in English 
they are characteristic of stylized calling con- 
tours (Ladd 1978), whereas in Lebanese Arabic 
they denote statements conveying a sense of 
mild reproach. Also, whereas incompleteness is 
indicated by falling-rising tunes in English, in 
Lebanese Arabic it is indicated by plateau tunes. 
Phonotactically, both English and Lebanese 
Arabic require similar rules of association of 
pitch accents to lexically stressed syllables, and 
nuclear accents to right-most positions. 

One phonotactic difference between the two 
languages, however, is that L* and H* are 
restricted in distribution in rising phrase-final 
syllables in Lebanese Arabic (i.e., they do not 
occur in such phrasal contexts), whereas they 
do not show such distributional constraints 
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in English. As for phonological contrasts, it 
was found that whereas English contrasts left- 
headed vs. right-headed bitonals (e.g. H*+L and 
L*+H and H+L* vs. L+H*), bitonal accents in 
Arabic do not show such contrasts, as they 
are all right-headed. Also, English displays a 
categorical contrast dependent on the phonetic 
alignment of one tone within the boundaries 
of the accented syllable (e.g. L+H* vs. L*+H), 
while no evidence for such contrast is found in 
Lebanese Arabic. 


6. CONCLUSION 


Based on the above literature, it is found that 
Arabic falls within the typology of intonational 
languages where the linguistic usage of pitch 
applies at the level of the utterance as a whole. 
Arabic thus differs from languages such as 
Mandarin Chinese, where tone is used lexically. 
Pitch in Arabic also carries out both prominence 
and grouping functions. Certain tonal events 
associate with lexically stressed syllables, 
thereby contributing to the relative prominence 
hierarchy of the language. Other tones demar- 
cate the right edge of certain intonational bound- 
aries occurring in the constituency hierarchy of 
the language. Arabic is thus similar to languages 
such as English and Dutch, which carry out 
these functions, and is dissimilar to languages 
like French or Korean, where pitch is seen to 
fulfill a purely delimitative function. Related 
to the prominence-enhancing function is the 
classification of Arabic as a stress-accent lan- 
guage; intonationally assigned prominence pat- 
terns in the language demonstrate nontonal 
stress cues. 

The by-product of the combination of 
prominence and edge tone types is a tune 
that gives the utterance additional meaning 
not predicted by that of the text. Three basic 
contours are shared by all dialects of Arabic: 
falling, rising, and level or plateau contours. 
Additional tunes may be found, depending on 
the particular dialect examined. While formally 
these tunes occur in other languages, such as 
English, they may differ in the meanings they con- 
vey, in the phonotactic constraints they follow, 
and in the phonological contrasts they display. 
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Dana CHAHAL (University of Balamand) 


[rab 


The verb ’a‘raba, from which the term 7i‘rab 
is derived, means ‘to use good Arabic style, to 
express one’s mind clearly, to make known’ 
and, in a technical sense, ‘to pronounce the 
final short vowels of a word’, hence the usual 
translation of ’i‘rdb as ‘declension’. The ’i‘rab 
is the main distinctive feature of the ‘arabiyya, 
the language used by the Arabs of the desert, 
and in particular the form of expression of 
the oldest poetry, transmitted by the ruwat 
‘reciters’ of certain trustworthy Bedouin tribes. 
It is usually regarded as a synonym of bayan 
‘clear expression’ (e.g. Zajjaji, Idah 91; cf. 
Carter 1981:34). 

The explanations given concerning the 
original meaning of this word show its central 
place in Arab grammar. Arabic sources date 
its first appearance to the beginnings of Arab 
linguistic activities, specifically to ’Aba | 
’Aswad ad-Dw ali, the putative father of Arab 
grammar (Suyuti, Tubfa 49). Reportedly, he 
was persuaded to write a grammar of Arabic 
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when he heard someone reciting Q. 9/3 with 
a faulty ’i‘rab ending (Abt t-Tayyib, Mardatib 
24-29). Different sayings recommending 
the use of ’i‘rab are attributed to prominent 
persons, among them for instance the 8th- 
century jurist Malik ibn ’Anas, who said: 
“-T'rab is the jewelry of your tongue, so do not 
deprive your tongue of its jewelry” (Zubaydi, 
Tabaqat 13 al-ivab haly al-lisan fa-la tamna% 
-alsinatakum halyaha). Versteegh (1977:61ff.) 
following Merx (1889:56—62) argued that, not- 
withstanding their different technical meanings, 
i'vab is a calque of the Greek term hellénismos, 
but this is rather improbable in view of the 
occurrence of the term ’‘rab in one of the 
earliest Quranic commentaries, Muhammad 
al-Kalbi’s (d. 146/763) Tafsir, where it has 
the sense of ‘speaking Arabic correctly as a 
Bedouin’ (Versteegh 1993:127-128). This 
obviates the need for an explanation in terms 
of foreign origin. 

The emphasis placed by the Arabic gram- 
marians on the correct use of the case endings 
shows that its original function had become 
obscured by the 8th century, or even by 
the end of the 7th century, if we give some 
credit to the traditions about ’Aba |l’Aswad. 
Vollers (1906:169) maintains that the use of 
declensional endings (7i‘rab) had died out by 
600 C.E. from spoken Arabic. In combination 
with the presence of alternating endings in the 
corpus of > kalam studied by the grammarians 
(including Ouran and poetry), this explains the 
central position of rab in Arabic grammar. 
It also accounts for the fact that grammarians 
accept that in a given construction different 
*i'vab endings of a word may be found; if one of 
the alternatives is favored, for instance because 
of theological considerations, this ending is 
then explained painstakingly (cf. Dévényi 1987— 
1988:201). Such an approach would have been 
impossible if the endings still functioned as real 
case markers. 

The central place of ‘rab became even more 
conspicuous in shorter grammatical treatises 
written by later grammarians. Even in a very 
late author like the r9th-century Nasif al-Yaziji, 
we find the following definition: “Grammar is 
the discipline by which the states of the endings 
of the words are known regarding ?i‘rab and 
bina” (Fasl 94 an-nabw “ilm tu‘rafu bibi’°ahwal 
-awaxir al-kalim min jibat al-i'rab wa-l-bind’). 
A series of present-day works announce the 
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central role of ’i‘rab already in their titles, e.g. 
Oamius al-i‘rab (al Asmar 1986). 

*I'vab is regarded as an essential characteris- 
tic of Arabic, or more precisely of kalam. It is 
dealt with by nahw ‘grammar’ or ‘syntax’, and 
in this sense it is contrasted with > sarf/tasrif, 
which deals with morphological and phono- 
logical changes in the declension of nouns and 
the conjugation of verbs, whereas ’i‘rab deals 
with syntactic changes. Changes in person and 
number are not part of ?i‘rab. 

The term ’i‘rdb is used first of all for the 
short vowel endings, which alternate according 
to the underlying rules of the language. These 
changes were generally regarded as correlating 
with syntactic functions. The task of the 8th- 
century grammarians was to reveal the causes 
and circumstances of these changes, to find 
satisfactory explanations for ‘rab on the basis 
of the vast corpus that was partly collected 
by the philologists and partly memorized by 
the transmitters. The raison d’étre of Arabic 
grammarians was to sort out this corpus and 
state the rules governing the short vowel endings. 
Their task did not consist in deciding whether 
in a given line of poetry a word should have an 
-a or an -u ending, or both, but in explaining 
each alternative. Al-Farra”s explanations in his 
Ma‘ani I-Qur’an typically contain such phrases 
as: if it ends in -w, there are three ways (wajh) 
of explanation; if it ends in -a, there are also 
three ways of explanation, and if there is a 
reading with an -i ending, there are also three 
ways. The meaning of the expression was not 
necessarily at stake here, but often remained the 
same in all alternatives. 

During the early period of Islamic civili- 
zation, possibly during the 7th century, two 
sets of labels had been established for the 
three short vowels (> hbarakat) that were not 
expressed in script: for -u, raf’ and damm 
were used; for -a, nasb and fath; for -i, jarr (or 
xafd) and kasr; and for the lack of a vowel, the 
terms jazm and wagf (later sukuin) were used. 
Both sets were still used indiscriminately for 
final and non-final vowels by al-Farra’ (Owens 
1990:159), and even by al-Xalil, Stbawayhi’s 
teacher (Talmon 1997:194-197), and in a few 
cases by Sibawayhi himself (Talmon 2003:239- 
244). The names for the various endings, 
whether declensional or non-declensional, pos- 
sibly derive from Syriac grammar (Versteegh 
1995:159-162; > haraka). 
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This lack of distinction between declensional 
and non-declensional endings disappeared 
with Sibawayhi’s innovatory approach to the 
analysis of language. The second chapter of 
his Kitab (Bab majari ’awaxir al-kalim min al- 
‘arabiyya ‘Chapter on the ending of words in 
Arabic’) is dedicated to the definition of 7i‘°rab 
and its counterpart, > bina’. Sibawayhi divides 
the three short vowel endings and the zero 
morpheme (-u, -a, -i, -¢) into two sets of four 
endings, one for 7i‘rab endings (raf‘, jarr, nasb, 
jazm) and the other for bin@ endings (damm, 
fathb, kasr, wagf). His innovation consisted 
in assigning to the members of the former set 
(raf‘, nasb, jarr, jazm) a syntactic status, while 
the latter set served as the names for short 
vowels both in non-final position and in those 
endings that did not change (bind’). 

As the next step, the grammarians identified 
other endings - long vowels and consonants, 
expressed in Arabic script by letters (buruf) — as 
being analogically similar to the short vowels. 
This applied, for instance, to the declension 
of words like ’abun ‘father’ (aba-ka, ’abi- 
ka, ’abd-ka); their endings contained a short 
vowel accompanied by a glide (/uw/, /iy/, /a''/) 
and could be analyzed as having a partly 
consonantal ending. Likewise, in the plural 
endings -iina/-ina and the dual endings -anij- 
ayni, some grammarians posited a declension 
by means of consonants (cf. Zajjaji, *Idab 72- 
75; Ibn al-Anbari, *Insaf 6-18). Thus, the terms 
used for the short vowel ’i‘rab endings were 
expanded to cover these consonants as well, 
although the short vowels remained the basic 
and primary (asl, >awwal) ’i'rab markers. 

Already in the Kitab, a further step was made 
to expand ?i‘radb to cases where no material 
marker at all was present. The method used by 
the grammarians to establish the declensional 
status in such cases was the restitution of the 
underlying structure (> taqdir); this became 
one of the most important tools of linguistic 
analysis. If a whole phrase or even clause is 
used in a place where originally a single word 
occurred with a definite ‘rab category, this 
phrase would be considered as having implicitly 
the same ’i‘rab category. In this way, even 
clauses could be said to be in raf‘, although 
originally this term was reserved for words 
having the ending -u. 

Sibawayhi not only distinguished between 
declensional and non-declensional endings, he 
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also explained the declension as the result of 
the action (— ‘amal) of another word. The usual 
definition of ’irab in medieval Arabic grammars 
runs as follows: “’I‘rab is the alteration of the 
endings of a word because of the variation of 
the regents entering upon it, either verbally or 
implicitly” (al-i'rab tagyir ’awaxir al-kalim li- 
xtilaf al-‘awamil ad-daxila ‘alayha lafdan ’aw 
taqdiran; Ibn ’Ajurram, Muqaddima, Chap. 2; 
see Carter 1981:34). In this definition, tagyir 
‘alteration’ is the most important element, 
since without alteration there is no ‘rab. 
What does not change is called bind and is 
less problematic because there is no need for 
seeking the ways and causes of its variants. But 
the definition also introduces the cause of the 
alteration, which was found in the ‘regents’ or 
‘operators’ (‘awamil) that operate on the words 
with 7i‘rab. Finding and explaining these regents 
became one of the central preoccupations of the 
grammarians to such an extent that Arabic 
grammar almost became identified as ‘“ilm al- 
‘awamil ‘the study of the regents’, and the 
regents sometimes seem to be more important 
than the ‘rab endings themselves. Yet, this is 
not quite true. Arabic grammar had started as 
the study of ’i‘rab, and these endings remained 
its main focus throughout its history. As al- 
’Ardabili (d. 6417/1220), the commentator of az- 
Zamaxsari’s (d. 538/1144) “Unmudaj (3) puts 
it: “The purpose of [grammar] is [to acquire] 
the knowledge of ’i‘rab” (al-garad minhu 
ma vifat al~i‘rab). The study of regents was part 
of linguistic theory, while the ’i‘rab endings 
were regarded as legitimized by the speakers 
themselves. Grammarians who did not recog- 
nize the limits of their theorizing are criticized 
by Stbawayhi (Kitab I, 157.12) when he says 
that one or the other form or phrase is only the 
result of a linguistic rule but is not acknowledged 
by informants of the ‘arabiyya: “This is [only 
the grammarians’] example, but not used in 
the speech [of the Arabs]” (fa-hada tamtil wa- 
lakinnahu lam yustamal fi I-kalam). 

In the long history of Arabic grammar writing, 
surprisingly few alternatives have been brought 
forward to the theory of ’irab and ‘awamil. 
One grammarian who voiced a different opinion 
concerning the status and origin of ‘rab endings 
was Sibawayhi’s student Qutrub (d. 206/821). 
He maintained that different rab endings are 
not used to indicate different meanings (lam 
yu'rab al-kalam li-d-dalala ‘ala |-ma‘Gni wa-l- 
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farg bayna ba‘diba wa-ba‘d) and do not correlate 
with the action of a regent, but their function is 
to ensure the alternation of vowelless consonants 
and consonants with a vowel (Zajjaji, "Idab 
70-71; cf. Versteegh 1981:407—408). 

Another alternative to the theory of ‘awamil 
explains the ’i'vab endings by proximity (‘ald 
Ljiwar). Although this explanation has not 
gained prominence, it is present throughout the 
history of Arabic grammar as a less speculative 
and more descriptive way of explanation (see 
e.g. Ibn Jinni, Xasa@is Il, 218-227, Chap. 
147 Bab al-jiwar; cf. Dévényi 1987-1988). An 
example of this principle is when an attribute 
to the first member of an ’iddfa attracts the 
genitive ending of the second member, e.g. 
nasja al-‘ankabuti I-murmali ‘the fabric [acc.] 
of the spider [gen.], the woven [gen.]’ (Ibn 
Jinni, Xasa@’is Ill, 221.2). 

The term ‘rab is characteristic of Arabic 
grammar and does not lend itself easily to 
identification with any European grammatical 
term or expression. Rabin (1969:190) has drawn 
attention to the fact that a forced correspond- 
ence between Indo-European and Semitic case 
endings might lead to a false interpretation of 
these endings. His reevaluation of the Semitic 
system led him to the reconstruction of an 
original system of case endings (1969:201). The 
most fundamental difference between Arabic 
ivab and Indo-European declension is that 
*ivab covers both nominal and verbal endings, 
so that the notion of raf‘ ‘-u ending, nominative’ 
is applied to the -w ending of both nouns 
and (imperfect) verbs (i.e. both the ‘nominative 
case’ and the ‘indicative mood’). Whereas 
nouns possess 7i‘rdb by nature (> asl), verbs 
acquire it only by their similarity (muddra‘a) 
to the nouns. This resemblance is found in the 
imperfect verb because it can be used in some 
of the syntactic contexts in which a noun can 
be used, as in ’inna zaydan la-yaktubulinna 
zaydan la-katibun ‘Zayd is writing’ (> mddi/ 
mudari). 

The notion of ‘resemblance’ also plays a role 
in the nominal declension. Nouns are called 
munsarif when they receive all ’i‘rab endings, 
including the > tanwin; those nouns that lose 
part of their 7i‘rab (the so-called diptotic nouns; 
+ diptosis) are called gayr munsarif. These 
nouns resemble verbs or particles because of 
their phonological shape (e.g. a proper name 
like yazid which looks like an imperfect verb), 
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and for that reason they lose (part) of their 
rab. Note that the term munsarif is of the same 
root as > sarf ‘morphology’ and tasrif al-af‘al 
‘conjugation of verbs’, which have nothing to 
do with ’i‘rab, according to the grammarians. 
On the concepts behind Sibawayhi’s theoretical 
system with special regard to ’i‘rab and bind’, 
see Baalbaki (1990). 

The ’i‘rab endings that express the syntactic 
functions do not always have the same phonetic 
shape. In nouns, the ‘declension by means of 
consonants’ was mentioned above; in verbs, on 
the analogy of yaktubu (raf‘), yaktuba (nasb), 
yaktub (jazm), a similar series may be modeled 
from verbal forms ending in consonants: 
taktubina (raf‘), taktubi (nasb, jazm). Whether 
or not the endings apart from a syntactic 
function also stand for an underlying meaning 
is controversial (cf. Ermers 1999:170ff.). In 
the case of phrases or clauses having a certain 
syntactic function, their ’i‘rab status is implicit 
and acquired by analogy. In the nominal sen- 
tence zaydun q@imun ‘Zayd is standing’, for 
instance, the nominal predicate (xabar) q@imun 
‘standing’ is in raf‘, so when a whole clause 
occupies its place it will also be designated as 
raf‘. In zaydun qama ’abuhu ‘Zayd, his father 
stood up’, the clause gama ’abuhu acquires raf‘, 
implicitly (taqdiran), without having an explicit 
formal marker. Inside this clause, ’abiuhu ‘his 
father’ is also in raf‘, because it is the agent of 
the verb. In these constructions, the assignment 
of a case is purely formal and does not correlate 
with any underlying ‘meaning’. According to 
az-ZamaxSari (Mufassal 1o.19ff.), the endings 
of the noun indicate a > ma‘nd ‘meaning’ (kull 
wahid minha ‘alam ‘ala ma‘nan); in (imperfect) 
verbs, on the other hand, the endings are 
again purely formal and do not stand for any 
meaning (Mufassal 109.8ff.: wa-laysat hadibi 
Lwujuh bi-a‘lam ‘ala ma‘anin ka-wujuh ?i'rab 
aPism). 

I'vab and bind are an integral part of the 
structure of language and cannot exist outside 
of a context. An individual word is deprived 
of any endings, al-Ardabilt ?Unmudaj 3) says: 
“Tab and bind cannot exist without entering 
into a syntactic structure that only exists in the 
[intended] speech [i.e. al-‘arabiyya]” (al-i‘rab 
wa-l-bing la yujadu illa fimd yaqa‘u fi t-tarkib 
al~isnadi alladi la yujadu 7illa fi |-kalam). This 
is the reason why grammars always exemplify 
ivab endings in context: zaydun muntaliqun, 
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raaytu zaydan, marartu bi-zaydin ‘Zayd is dep- 
arting; I saw Zayd; I passed by Zayd’ for the 
nominative, accusative, and genitive cases, res- 
pectively. 

The strict relation between > kalam and 
*i'vab is exemplified very well by the discussion 
on the priority of the one over the other, best 
summed up by az-Zajjaji ('Idah 67). According 
to one view, the kalam has precedence over 
the ’"rdb, since we see kalam without rab 
endings: zayd wa-mubammad has the same 
meaning with and without ’i‘rab, and the two 
words remain nouns. According to other views, 
however, it is only ‘rab that makes kalam what 
it is, since kalam always has a composite nature 
and a compound cannot do without 7i‘rab. 

Short vowel endings, both those of 7i‘rab 
and bind’, may be dropped in pause (waqf). 
This shows that a fundamental difference exists 
between ‘rab with haraka and 7ivab with 
barf in spite of their being brought together in 
common categories. At the same time, there are 
three different sets of - pausal forms: pausal 
forms in prose, in poetry in qdfiya mutlaqa 
‘fettered rhyme’, and in gafiya muqayyada ‘loose 
rhyme’. In poetic pause, there may occur more 
than simply the dropping of the vowels: ?i‘rab 
endings may be shifted backward, resulting in 
bakur instead of bakru (ascribed by Ibn Jinni, 
Xas@is Il, 220, to the working of jiwar). If 
the same phenomenon occurs inside the line, 
it is called dartira (> poetic license). For the 
first exposition on the gdfiya and wagf, see 
Sibawayhi (Kitab II, 507-508, Chap. 325; Il, 
493ff., Chap. 306ff.). The best overview of 
pausal forms in European literature is still 
Birkeland (1940). 

The preservation of the case endings in the 
spoken dialects in the 8th century and even 
earlier is a controversial issue. In contemporary 
dialects, instances of the use of > tanwin 
endings in some of the Bedouin dialects (> 
Najdi Arabic) are sometimes advanced as 
evidence of the preservation of the case system 
among the Bedouin. Yet, this misrepresents 
the nature of the i‘radb in Classical Arabic 
grammar: if a word is supplied with one ending 
only, it cannot be taken as a sign of ’i‘rab, since 
ivrab means first of all the change of endings 
(cf. Ingham 1994:47—-51). For a detailed study 
of the usage of ’irab in the various registers of 
Modern Standard Arabic, see Aamer (1980), 
describing the usage in Cairo. 
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The special connection of ‘rab with Arabic 
is often underlined by the Arabic grammarians. 
Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004), for instance, states 
that Arabic is the only language in which such 
a system of declensional endings governed by 
‘awamil exists (Sabibi 42.6). A similar view is 
found in the descriptions of other languages 
within the framework of Arabic grammar. 
Grammarians of Turkic, for instance, hesitate 
to apply the notion of ’i‘rab to the structure 
of Turkic and prefer to use instead the notion 
of ‘alama, which in Arabic grammar usually 
means ‘marker’ of categories that are not 
affected by the action of an “mil (Ermers 
1999:163). Ermers (1999:286-290) explains 
this hesitation to use the concept of ’i‘rab by 
pointing out the difference between Arabic and 
Turkic morphology and syntax. The Turkic 
possessive construction, for instance, does not 
have the fixed relationship with an ‘amil that 
exists in Arabic ’i‘rab (> 7iddfa). 
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Kinca DEvENYI 
(Corvinus University) 


Iran 
t. INTRODUCTION 


New > Persian, including its most recent phase, 
Modern Persian, the official language of Iran 
and the main or second language of huge 
surrounding territories, has absorbed a large 
number of foreign words. These loanwords 
were borrowed from various northwestern and 
eastern Iranian dialects or from Western lan- 
guages in the modern period, but the most 
effective and influential source was Arabic. Ara- 
bic loanwords constitute more than 50 percent 
of the contemporary Persian vocabulary, and 
in elevated styles it may exceed even 80 percent 
(Pisowicz 1985). The reason for the presence 
of such a staggering number of loanwords goes 
back to the earliest period of Arabicization of 
the country in the 7th century. After the fall 
of the Sasanian empire, Arabic was introduced 
as the main language of administration, just as 
happened in all conquered territories (about the 
period of the conquests and their effects in Per- 
sia, see Zarrinkub 1975). During the first centu- 
ries of the Islamic period, Arabic remained the 
dominant language in administration, religion, 
theology, science, and culture. 

There was, however, a crucial difference 
between Persia and other Islamic provinces 
with respect to the fate of the language origi- 
nally spoken there. In Persia, the indigenous 
aristocracy remained an important factor; Per- 
sian nobles (dibqdns) were put in charge of tax- 
ation and held on to their influential position, 
even to the point that they collected taxes from 
Arab settlers, for instance, in the province of 
Khurasan. At first, the language of the Sasanian 
empire, Middle Persian, retained its original 
position as the administrative language, but this 
changed in the course of the first two centuries 
of Islam, when it was replaced by Arabic. All in 
all, both socially and politically the indigenous 
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culture was more prestigious in Persia than was 
the case in other provinces. 

Persian also remained in use as one of the 
vernacular languages in the new cities of the 
eastern Islamic empire, and the sources con- 
tain many anecdotes about the Persian spoken 
in the streets of cities like Basra (e.g., Fiick 
1955:12-18; Pellat 1953:128). During this 
period, many > Persian loanwords were intro- 
duced into Arabic and became an accepted part 
of the Classical Arabic lexicon. Yet, despite this 
survival of the colloquial language, the cultural 
role of Persian was diminished by the dominant 
position of Arabic, and no doubt many Persians 
became bilingual in Arabic and Persian or even 
switched to Arabic entirely. Some of the most 
important scholars of Arabo-Islamic culture 
had Persian as their mother tongue, among 
them the first grammarian of Arabic, Stbawayhi 
(d. 177/793?), whose very name was Persian. 
But in spite of their Persian background, these 
scholars did not doubt the cultural and reli- 
gious superiority of the Arabic language. Siba- 
wayhi hardly ever mentions his native language 
in the Kitab, and a later grammarian, al-Farisi 
(d. 377/987), when asked about the Persian 
language, is said to have stated that Arabic 
surpassed it by far in elegance (/utf; Ibn Jinni, 
Xas@is I, 243). 

The spoken language of the Sasanian empire, 
Dari (Parsi-i Dari) never went out of use com- 
pletely, but it remained a colloquial language 
because of the adoption of Arabic as a cultural 
language, even by Iranian intellectuals (Lazard 
1975). This changed with the emergence of Per- 
sian poetry in Dari, in particular through the 
success of Firdawsi’s Sabnama. This New Per- 
sian language became the preferred language 
of the court of the newly independent Iranian 
dynasties like the Samanids (roth century). 
After the fall of Baghdad in 1258, Arabic lost 
its foothold in the eastern provinces, and even- 
tually New Persian (farsi) was adopted as the 
language of administration in the Seljuq period 
(1th century) and replaced Arabic entirely. 
This may have been caused in part by the rift 
between Shi‘is and Sunnis, and the introduction 
of Persian as the new language went hand in 
hand with the introduction of Shiite Islam as 
the ‘national’ religion of Iran (Lazard 1975). 
Because of the role Persian missionaries played 
in the spread of Islam to the East, Persian also 
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became the main vehicle of the Islamic da‘wa 
in South Asia and Southeast Asia (> Urdu/Hin- 
dustani; > Indonesian/Malay). 

Obviously, the original shift in status of the 
Persian language also had an impact on the 
influx of Arabic loanwords, and this did not 
change when it was reinstated as the language 
of culture and religion. The earliest loanwords 
began to penetrate New Persian in the 9th/roth 
centuries (20-30 percent), but their proportion 
increased heavily in the subsequent r1th/r2th 
centuries (ca. 50 percent) and continued until 
quite recently. The majority of Arabic loan- 
words were already incorporated into New 
Persian by the late 12th century and showed 
a remarkable stability until recently, as the 
statistics of Arabic loanwords based on sources 
of various styles, genres, and authors illustrate 
(see Moinfar 1970; Skalmowski 1961; Koppe 
1959; Utas 1978; Lazard 1965; Telegdi 1974; 
Sadiqi 1975; etc.). This large presence of Ara- 
bic loanwords demonstrates that, by reason 
of rational, aesthetic, or religious motivation, 
the Iranians’ attitude toward the Arabic lan- 
guage may be characterized as hospitable, as 
early and subsequent sources of Persian lit- 
erature, lexicography, and science testify. For 
instance, the author of the Odbusndma in the 
t1th century, while treating the art of letter 
writing, says: “Do not write pure Parsi, for it 
is unpleasant” (translation Lazard 1993:27), 
and Shams-i Faxri, the famous lexicographer, 
writes in the r4th century: “The word can be 
of two [kinds]: a strange Arabic word and a 
pearl-like Dari”. Further testimonies can also 
be found in the lexicographical literature, such 
as the Farhang-i Jabangiri in the 17th century, 
or Habib Isfahani’s Dastur-i suxan in the roth 
century (see Jeremids 2003, Sec. II “The impact 
of Arabic”). Even though the proportion of 
Arabic loanwords may vary according to age, 
genre, social context, or even idiolect, a Mod- 
ern or Classical Persian style entirely deprived 
of Arabic loans is almost impossible, despite the 
purists’ reawakening movement over centuries 
(Koppe 1959:593). 

This difference in treatment of loanwords can 
also be found in the attitude toward Arabic in 
modern Iran. In spite of the religious impor- 
tance of Arabic, there is a certain ambivalence 
in the attitude toward the Arabs’ claim about 
the uniqueness of the language. Even within 
the Iranian clergy there seem to be differences, 
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some religious leaders preferring to use Persian 
words while others always use Arabic words for 
certain fundamental concepts. Surprisingly, the 
word for ‘God’ is always Persian Xoda rather 
than Arabic Allah. Whether or not a choice for 
Persian words reflects a political or ideologi- 
cal attitude is difficult to say because no study 
has yet been made of the religious vocabulary. 
During the Iran-Iraq war, the friction between 
Arabs and Persians was not often alluded to in 
the propaganda, but the underlying tone often 
made clear that there was not much sympathy 
for the Arab monopoly on religious matters 
(Gieling 1999:85). Religious leaders in Iran 
resisted the opinion sometimes expressed in 
Iraqi war propaganda that Persians were not 
Muslims because the Our’dn had been revealed 
in Arabic. In reply, the ayatollah Khomeini 
stressed the universal character of Islam, rather 
than playing on Iranian nationalist feelings. 

Most common believers in Iran, in spite of 
compulsory education in Arabic, are unable 
to read Arabic texts, let alone to conduct a 
conversation in Arabic. Arabic is not taught 
as a living language but purely as a means to 
learn passages from the Ouran by heart (Ing- 
ham 1994:104). This applies even to the clergy, 
although there are exceptions, usually because 
of contacts with Shi‘ite clerics in the holy cities 
of Karbala and Najaf in Iraq. Especially those 
among the religious establishment who had 
to flee the country during the shah’s regime 
and stayed in Iraq or other Arabic-speaking 
countries are fluent in Arabic. In their Fri- 
day speeches, the religious leaders sometimes 
translate Quranic verses into Persian (Gieling 
1999:93). 

The situation is even more complicated 
because of the presence of an Arabic-speaking 
minority within the boundaries of Iran. In the 
province of > Khuzistan (Arabic ‘Arabistan), 
most people speak Arabic, but this dialect 
is not recognized as a minority language; to 
some extent, it is even suppressed because of 
a deep distrust on the part of the Iranian gov- 
ernment, whether in the period of the shah or 
after the Islamic Revolution, toward the Arab 
neighbors. Because of the large-scale immigra- 
tion of Persian families, the larger towns in 
Khuzistan have now become Persian-speaking, 
but in the countryside many people still speak 
(and dress) as Arabs (Ingham 1994:107-108). 
The younger generation grows up learning 
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Persian and speaking Arabic only as a colloquial 
language, with little prestige. Elsewhere in Iran, 
Arabic is spoken on the coast of the Persian 
Gulf in the region of Fars, and possibly also 
in the area of Gumbad-i Qabus in Khurasan 
(Ingham 1994:106), but not much information 
is available on these areas. Speakers of Arabic 
on the coast have regular trade relations with 
speakers of Arabic on the other side of the Gulf 
(Ingham 1994:112), which makes it easier for 
them to hold on to their language. 


2. ARABIC LINGUISTIC 
INFLUENCE 


Whatever the attitude toward Arabic, the influ- 
ence of the Arabic language has always been a 
crucial factor in Modern Persian. The follow- 
ing section deals with its influence on script, 
phonology, and morphosyntax, with special 
attention to the undeniable register differences 
in each domain. 


2.1 


Script 


The linguistic influence of Arabic is most 
clearly detectable in the vocabulary of Persian, 
due to the huge number of Arabic lexical 
items, and somewhat less so in phonology and 
morphosyntax. But these are not the only fields 
where the impact of Arabic can be felt. The 
first step was obviously the script (> Arabic 
alphabet for other languages). After the Islamic 
conquest, New Persian, including its ancient 
and modern varieties (except > Tajik in the 
2oth century) in the larger Persian-speaking area 
(Iran, Afghanistan, and Central Asia), began to 
use a slightly modified Arabic script. This script 
has 32 letters, 28 taken over from Arabic and 
4 new letters supplied with three dots to denote 
Persian phonemes that are missing in Arabic: 
DAE Gs & 4, and g S = archaic S (here, the 
letters g and k could have the independent 
form with hamza in it). However, there is 
no one-to-one correspondence between letters 
and consonantal phonemes in Persian because 
not all the Arabic letters distinguish phonemes 
in Persian; some of them were introduced 
mainly, though not exclusively, through Arabic 
loanwords, and (probably) gradually assimilated 
to the pronunciation of the Persian phonemes 
(see 5, >, Belz, oy = ls, bait, ie 3=/s/ 
or /q/, t= /h/, fe ?’/ or zero. Some of these 
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letters (3, &, Ye, +, ¥ 3) do occur in words 
of Persian origin as well as reflexes of earlier 
dialects (e.g. 933.4 padiruftan ‘to accept’), or 
they are due to the unfixed orthography (e.g. 
Tibran ~ Tibran). The new Perso-Arabic script 
as it is used today gained ground gradually by 
the 12th century, but some intricate problems 
of orthography have remained unsettled until 
recently (for details, see Horn 1898-1901: 
I/2, 12; Lazard 1963, passim; Meier 1981:71; 
Hashabeiky 2005, passim). These difficulties 
derived mainly from the typological difference 
between the two languages: the Arabic script, 
being a Semitic alphabet, consists only of 
consonantal signs (buruf), and the vowels are 
represented only partially and variously, that is, 
by certain consonantal letters (alif, y@, waw), 
which serve to denote long vowels and vowel 
sequences called diphthongs, by orthographic 
devices (hamza, alif, etc.), and by optional 
superscript signs (fatha, damma, kasra, etc.). 
The Iranians, however, whose language is of 
an Indo-European type, in which the vowels 
and consonants are of equal value, introduced 
some innovations into the Semitic system — 
in addition to the newly invented letters — in 
order to adapt the script to the characteristics 
of the Persian language. For instance, the 
system of denoting word-final short vowels 
had gradually developed (partly following an 
already existing Arabic tradition), and word- 
final -a, -u (Modern Persian -e, -o) came to be 
written by the so-called silent letters h@ or waw 
(bayan-i haraka), e.g. <1’mh> = ndma (Modern 
Persian ndme) ‘book’, <tw> = tu (Modern 
Persian to) ‘you’ (for more details, see Jeremias 
2003, V “Scripts”). 


2.2 Phonology 


Because of the impact of Arabic loanwords, the 
phonological inventory of Classical Persian was 
augmented with new phonemes as compared to 
Middle Persian. The most characteristic new 
phoneme is the glottal stop, which originated 
in two separate Arabic phonemes /?/ and /%, 
represented by the sign hamza and the letter 
‘ayn. In Modern Persian, the pronunciation of 
the Arabic-voiced pharyngeal /‘/‘merged entirely 
with the glottal stop /’/ (their phonemic status 
cannot be stated with certainty for the earlier 
stages), and its occurrence as a separate pho- 
neme is restricted by both phonetic and social 
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factors: it is pronounced only in certain medial 
and final positions before or after consonants in 
careful speech (e.g. ma‘lim > Modern Persian 
/malum/ ‘known’; al-dn > Modern Persian 
/aPan/ ‘now’) or, rarely, in intervocalic posi- 
tion in place of an etymological ‘ayn (e.g. sd‘at 
> /sa@at/ ‘hour’). In Modern Persian, however, 
there is a non-phonemic indigenous glottal 
articulation in a vocalic onset after a pause or 
between two consecutive vowels, represented 
by the signs hamza or 7alif , which may have 
helped the incorporation of the glottal stop 
into Persian (e.g. js «| imruiz > Modern Persian 
/emruz/ > [?emruz] ‘today’, jz) (or jl) pdiz > 
Modern Persian /paiz/ > [par?iz] ‘autumn’). The 
appearance or disappearance of this phoneme 
with a compensatory lengthening of the preced- 
ing vowel or consonant (e.g. ma‘lim > Modern 
Persian /ma’lum/ > [ma:lum]) or its substitu- 
tion with hiatus or an intrusive element such 
as y, or rarely b and w (e.g. Modern Persian 
/paiz/ > [pat?iz, patjiz] ‘autumn’ greatly varies 
according to register (see Pisowicz 1985, pas- 
sim; Windfuhr 1979:139; Lazard 1992, passim; 
Jahani 2005). In the spoken register, the glottal 
stop as a phoneme does not occur at all (Lazard 
1992:12). Like the glottal stop, the uvular 
voiceless plosive /q/ became a separate pho- 
neme in Classical Persian under the influence of 
Arabic (see its development in Modern Persian 
in Pisowicz 1985:42-47; Sadiqi 1975). 


2.3. Morphosyntax 


Through loanwords, some grammatical ele- 
ments of Arabic were also transmitted into 
Persian, especially in nominal morphology, such 
as regular and broken plurals, *idafa-structures, 
feminine gender, and gender agreement, but also 
in the creation of compounds and derivations. 
However, it is hard to decide whether these 
phenomena pass beyond pure lexical borrowings 
to function as creative linguistic rules that 
generate Arabicized structures. Occasionally, 
the latter could be the case, but the majority 
of constructions containing Arabic linguistic 
elements appear to involve lexical borrowing 
that has become integrated into the morphology 
of Persian to various extents (see Sec. 2.3.1, 
regarding plural formation of the noun). It is 
also true that the Arabic component of Persian 
has shown a great variety both historically 
and stylistically. Certain hybrid constructions 
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containing both Arabic and Persian elements 
are used mainly, but not exclusively, in highly 
elevated style (occasionally they can evoke 
humorous or satiric effects), while others 
occur in the colloquial register in most cases. The 
productivity of the rules imported from Arabic 
is a matter of debate (Windfuhr 1979:80-83). 


2.3.1 Plural formation 

The plural formation of nouns exhibits the 
characteristic linguistic contribution brought 
about by Arabic loans. New Persian (Classical 
and Modern) uses two kinds of Persian plural 
markers: -hd (with all kinds of nouns) and 
-dn (with animate beings). In addition, many 
Arabic loans have preserved their original 
plural formation and, moreover, extended their 
use to words of Persian origin (sometimes in 
Persian garb as -jdt). This steadiness in use and 
the creativity of Arabic plural formation in 
producing doublets, sometimes with differing 
meanings, shows the deep and effective impact 
of Arabic, even though some of the Arabic 
plural forms were substituted by Persian plural 
formations or were kept as alternative (formal 
or colloquial) stylistic variants throughout the 
different periods of Persian. Among the types 
of Arabic plurals there are nouns with regular 
plural endings, such as -dt, (-jdt), -(i)yat, -in, 
-yun (e.g. kalima ‘word’, pl. kalimdat; intixab 
‘election’, pl. intixab-at; rubaZ ‘tetrastich’, pl. 
rubat-yat; musdafir ‘traveler’, pl. musdafir-in; 
ingilabi ‘revolutionary’, pl. ingilabi-yun), or 
nouns with irregular, broken plural (e.g. Ritab 
‘book’, pl. kutub; vazir ‘minister’, pl. vuzard, 
but also vazir-hd, vazir-dn). From among the 
plural markers, the morpheme -dt appears to 
be mostly accepted by Persian speakers: in 
the post-Classical formal language it began to 
appear with non-Arabic words as well (e.g. 
farmayis ‘order’, pl. farmdayis-at; dib ‘village’, 
pl. dih-at ‘villages’ [see also dibati ‘villager’|; 
tiligrafitilgiraf ‘telegraph’, pl. tiligraf-at), but 
some of them are already attested in early 
sources (e.g. bdgat ‘gardens’ in the Safarnama of 
Nasir-i Xusraw in the rrth century). Its variant 
-jdt is used with Persian words (e.g. miva-jdat 
‘fruits’), but there are some occurrences with 
words of Arabic origin (e.g. gal‘a-jat ‘fortresses’ 
vs. gal‘a-hd, qild‘) as well. The acceptance of 
the latter formation is disputed among men 
of letters: some allow the formation (-jdt) 
only with Persian words with a final vowel, 
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while others accept it only with foreign words. 
Modern writers have started, however, to use 
such plurals regularly. There are some Persian 
words that can be used with a double plural 
formation (Arabic -(j)at and Persian -hd or 
-dn), and the nouns so produced can exhibit a 
semantic difference of genus (jins) vs. species 
(naw), e.g. raznama-jat ‘the press, newspaper’ 
vs. ruznama-ha ‘the various individual copies 
of newspapers’. Sometimes, these doublets re- 
present only various registers, e.g. farmdyis-at 
(vulgar) vs. farmadyis-hda (cf. Haim 1988, s.v.; 
but Sadri Afgar a.o. 2002, s.v., give the two 
plural forms without register specification), or 
dihat-i ‘villagers’ (vulgar; cf. Dihxuda 1999, 
s.v.). The plural marker of Arabic origin 
-iyat is attached to denote a special literary 
genre in most cases, e.g. pand ‘advice’, pl. 
pand-iyat ‘moral poems’. Broken plurals were 
widely used in Classical Persian and have 
been retained in modern formal style. Some 
words occurring with both regular Persian and 
Arabic (broken) plurals may display a semantic 
difference, according to some linguistic sources, 
e.g. barf ‘letter, particle, word, etc.’, pl. buruf 
‘letters’, harf-hd ‘particles’, etc. (for different 
views see Sadri Afgar a.o. 2002, s.v.; Anwari 
and Ahmadi Giwi 1999:II, 4), while others 
appear to signal only various registers, e.g. 
musdfir-in, musdafir-ha, musdfir-dn ‘travelers’; 
‘amala ‘workman’, pl. ‘amala-hda, ‘amala-jat. 
Sometimes, Arabic broken plurals are further 
expanded by Persian plural markers, combining 
the two types of plural formation; these 
occur in very early sources of prose and poetry, 
e.g. malik ‘king’, pl. mulak, mulik-adn in 
Tarjuma-i tafsir-i Tabari; kawkab ‘star’, pl. 
kawakib, kawdakib-ha in Farruxi (see Anwari 
and Ahmadi Giwi r9go:ll, 341 jam“i jam‘). In 
the latter case, the broken plural may be regarded 
as a singular noun (see Dihxuda 1999, s.v. atraf; 
but modern sources like Haim 1988 and Sadri 
Afgar a.o. 2002 treat atrdf as a plural). In 
the classical period, certain Persian words 
were reborrowed from Arabic with their 
broken plurals modeled on patterns of Arabic 
morphology (where they remain in use to date), 
such as farmdn ‘order’ and fardmin ‘orders’; 
bustan ‘garden’ and basdtin ‘gardens’, etc. (see 
more details in Farsidward 1988:151; Anwari 
and Ahmadi Giwi r999:II, 87-93; Lazard 
1989:60-62). 
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2.3.2 Concordance 

Gender is not marked in Persian morphologic- 
ally, but via the transference of an Arabic 
syntactic rule of concord (mutabiqa(t)-i sifat 
wa mawsuf), a certain type of ?iddfa-structure 
(adjectival modification) began to appear in 
early prose from the 12th century onward (e.g. 
in the Cahar magdla of Nizami ‘Arizi (Arabic 
‘Arudi), where a feminine noun or a broken 
plural was followed by an adjective supplied 
with the ending of the Arabic feminine -at 
(> Classical Persian -a, Modern Persian -e) in 
Persian (e.g. muluk-i mdziya ‘past kings’; see 
Bahar 1958:II, 306-307). This construction 
occurred especially in the terminology of 
science (e.g. quwwa-i bdfiza ‘retentive power’, 
quwwa-i darraka ‘perceptive power’, etc.), but 
structures of Persian type — without this gender 
concordance — were most commonly used (e.g. 
hawds-i bdtin ‘internal senses’). In Modern 
Persian, however, these kinds of construction 
have begun to occur again with great frequency 
as translations of Western political terms (e.g. 
umur-i xdrija ‘foreign affairs’), used in parallel 
with constructions of Persian type (e.g. umur-i 
ijtima ‘social affairs’; see Farsidward 1988:24, 
155; Perry 1991:16). These adjectival phrases 
with the Arabic feminine concord rule seem to 
have been regarded as directly borrowed lexical 
units from Arabic rather than generated by a 
creative syntactic rule. On the other hand, the 
two constituents of the phrase are connected 
through a Persian iddafa-structure which signals 
their embedding into Persian morphosyntax, 
even though it has a marginal significance, due 
to its rare occurrence. 


2.4. Word-formation (derivation and 
compounding) 


2.4.1 Derivation 

Some characteristic features of word-formations 
through derivation are the following. Nouns 
(abstract nouns in most cases) can be derived 
from words of Arabic or Persian origin with 
certain patterns or suffixes (sometimes with an 
uncertainty in vocalization) that do not exist in 
Arabic or, if they do exist, now convey a new 
meaning (e.g. bifazat ‘care, custody’, dixalat/ 
daxalat ‘interference; participation’, xijdlat/ 
xajalat ‘shame’, etc.). The ending -yat creates 
abstract nouns from both Arabic (e.g. jam‘ 
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‘united [adj.|’ > jam'‘Tyat ‘crowd’; see Telegdi 
1962:330, n. 15; Perry 1991:25-26) and 
Persian words (e.g. mard ‘man’ = mard-iyat 
‘manliness [rare]’). Curiously, some Persian 
words create derivatives with certain patterns of 
Arabic morphology in addition to their regular 
Persian plural forms (e.g. ndzuk ‘tender’? = 
nazuki ‘tenderness’ or nazdkat ‘id.’; see Dihxuda 
1999; Haim 1988; Sadri Afsar a.o. 2002; 
Farsidward 1988 ss.vv.; nard ‘backgammon’, 
narrad ‘backgammon player’; muhr ‘seal’, 
mambur ‘sealed’; see more details in Farsidward 
1988:151-152, etc.). Some comparatives are 
derived by a double formation, and occasionally, 
the Arabic elative forms are further extended 
by the Persian suffixes of comparative degree 
-tar (e.g. awld-tar ‘prior, better’, a‘lam-tar 
‘more/most learned [very formal]’, muhim(m) 
‘important’ > aham(m) ‘more/most important’ 
or mubim(m)-tar ‘more important’, mubim(m)- 
tarin ‘most important’; see Jazayery 1977:133). 
The abstract words and comparatives of the 
above formation mostly belong to a very formal 
style. Besides, one of the oldest ways of deriving 
Persian verbs was by way of adding the suffix 
-idan, -andan to Arabic ism-forms, e.g. fabm 
‘comprehension’ = fahm-idan ‘to comprehend’ 
or fahm-dndan ‘to cause to comprehend 
[causative]’. However, this synthetic method 
was gradually replaced by the more popular 
analytical method of creating new verbal forms 
by compounding (see below, Sec. 2.4.2). 

The Arabic accusative forms with tanwin, 
generally used in Persian as adverbs, belong 
to the oldest layer of Arabic loans (e.g. ‘amd- 
an ‘intentionally’, bagg-an ‘justly’). Their 
proliferation began from the 12th century 
onward, and they integrated into Persian 
vocabulary to the extent that Persian words (and 
also Western loans) were derived analogically 
by the suffixation of the morpheme -an (e.g. 
jan-an ‘wholeheartedly’, ndcdar-an ‘helplessly’, 
in addition to the adverbs of Arabic origin that 
are not used in Arabic (e.g. aksar-an ‘mostly’). 
In Modern Persian they are widely used in every 
register (e.g. taqrib-an ‘approximately’, kamil- 
an ‘completely’; see Farsidward 1988:152-154), 
even though these forms are not recommended 
by purists. 


2.4.2 Compounding (word-compound, 
phrasal-compound) 

Compounding was one of the most developed 
procedures of enlarging vocabulary with Arabic 
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loans in New Persian. Its capability for forming 
compounds made the indigenous grammarians 
consider Persian to be a ‘compounding language’ 
(zabdn-i tarkibi) and Arabic a ‘derivational 
language’ (zabdn-i istiqaqi). This process created 
word-compounds and phrasal-compounds by 
combining two (or, rarely, more) base forms 
(also called free morphemes), but the distinction 
between them cannot always be established 
clearly. These compounds are of a heterogeneous 
nature, representing various types according to 
the syntactic and semantic relations between 
their constituents, according to the word class 
of the constituents, and according to the word 
class produced by composition. Constituents 
of Arabic origin appear in every kind of old 
and new compounds from the early beginning 
of New Persian, substituting Arabic loans for 
the Persian elements of old compounds or 
creating new compounds modeled on Persian 
patterns. There are various types of compounds 
(nouns or adjectives in most cases), where the 
first or the second constituent or sometimes 
both constituents are of Arabic origin. Some 
compounds are made up of two nominal parts, 
e.g. dawlat-xdna ‘wealth [Arabic]’ + ‘house 
[Persian]? => ‘(your) house [polite]’, Rutab- 
nazar ‘short [Persian]? + ‘mind [Arabic]’ > 
‘narrow-minded’, kam-‘aql ‘few [Persian]? + 
‘mind [Arabic]’ > ‘foolish’, ndqis-‘aql ‘defective 
[Arabic]? + ‘mind [Arabic]? > ‘foolish’. The 
latter represents the Persianized form of the 
well-known Arabic structure called ’idafa 
taqdiriyya (e.g. naqis ul-‘aql), which abounded 
in Persian formal style (e.g. zdyid ul-wasf 
‘beyond description’). 

Another common type of verbal compound 
consists of an Arabic ism followed by a Persian 
verbal stem (past or present) whose relation 
is equivalent to a verb and an object (or 
another verbal complement); the compounds 
so produced can have active or passive (if the 
second constituent is the past stem) meaning. 
The Persian verb-stems that can appear in such 
compounds are dlud- (= aludan ‘to soil’), Sinds- 
(= Sindxtan ‘to know’), drda(y)- (= drdstan 
‘to decorate, adorn’), gity- (> guftan ‘to say’), 
x"ab- (=> xdstan ‘to wish’ ), etc., e.g. xak-alid 
or xdk-dluda ‘earth-soiled = earthy, dusty’, 
baqq-Sinds ‘justice (duty)-knowing = grateful’, 
‘alam- dara(y) ‘world-adorning’, saj‘-gii(y) ‘saj 
‘saying’ = ‘who uses rhyme in prose’ > 
‘rhymer’, maslabat-x”ah, ‘benevolence-seeking’ 
= ‘well-wishing’. The old type of compounds 
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that combined an adjective and a noun produced 
an adejctival compound, such as xujasta-pdy or 
xujasta-qadam ‘blessed [Persian]’ + ‘foot(step) 
[Persian or Arabic]’ = ‘of blessed foot(step)’ (see 
Utas 1978:138). This type shows the possibility 
of selecting either a Persian or an Arabic word 
for constructing the same compound (see 
Lazard 1992:261-292). 

The phrasal compounds originating as 
syntactic phrases are not simple loanwords: 
sometimes it is hard to establish the distinction 
between regularly used syntactic constructions 
held together by stress and intonation and 
lexicalized, ‘fossilized’ compounds. The com— 
pound verbs (also called ‘verbal phrases’) 
constitute the largest group of these phrasal 
compounds, which may appear as single 
lexemes or occasionally as syntactic groups. 
Their behavior differs according to historical 
stages, stylistic levels, dialects, or idiolects. 
Historically, the possibility of constructing this 
type of compound facilitated the infiltration 
of the majority of Arabic loans from the 
first centuries of the Islamic period. This 
heterogeneous group, including very peculiar 
verbal constructions, consists of two or more 
lexemes combined with the ‘base’ verb. The 
most common type is formed with verbs of 
exclusively Persian origin that serve as a kind 
of auxiliary, such as kardan ‘to do’, zadan 
‘to cut’, dadan ‘to give’, dastan ‘to have’, etc., 
following a nominal form of Arabic origin in 
most cases (noun, participle, adjective, etc.), 
e.g. barf zadan ‘to speak’, subbat kardan ‘to 
talk’ (or ‘to keep company [archaic]’), najat 
kardan ‘to save’ or najat dadan ‘id.’, xalds 
Sudan ‘to be rescued’, xalas kardan ‘to rescue’, 
Sur’ Sudan ‘to begin [intrans.]’, Suri kardan 
‘to begin [trans.]’, mabfuz dastan ‘to protect’. 
As these examples show, the selection of the 
verbal constituents may express various verbal 
categories, such as voice (active or passive), or 
many other nuances of meaning. The instability 
of these phrasal compounds appears clearly in 
cases where their constituents can be broken 
up, and the phrasal compounds are constructed 
as syntactic phrases. In such cases, the nominal 
part may be followed by certain (but not 
all) grammatical morphemes of the nominal 
inflection, such as the indefinite article -7 (e.g. 
barf-i zad ‘he said (s.th.)’, adjective modifiers 
such as noun, adjective, pronoun, etc. (e.g. 
xwaja...bisyar dar najat-i mardum kard ‘X... 
made (kard) a lot (bisyar) for the salvation (najat) of 
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(-i) people (mardum)’), or verbal complements 
such as direct or indirect objects (e.g. xalds-am 
kun ‘rescue me (-am)’). The variations of such 
verbal phrases (either as single lexical items or 
as syntactical phrases) are almost unlimited in 
Persian, and they may occur in every possible 
register, irrespective of historical periods. Yet, 
some of them seem to belong exclusively to the 
most elevated speech, while others belong to the 
colloquial style. Moreover, a tendency is felt in 
Modern Persian to substitute verbal phrases 
made of Arabic nouns and Persian auxiliaries 
for single Persian verbs of ancient origin (e.g. 
pagiruftan (Persian) = gabul (Arabic) kardan 
(Persian) ‘to accept’, especially in the modern 
standard. Nearly all old Persian verbs have 
similar synonyms constructed from an Arabic 
noun and a Persian auxiliary (see Jazayery 
1977:129). 

Other phrasal compounds of heterogeneous 
nature, which appear rather as stock phrases, 
occur abundantly from an early date, such as 
prepositional phrases (fawq ul-‘ada ‘unusual’, 
fi I-jumla or bi-l-jumla ‘in short’, bayn ul-milal 
[modern beynolmelal] ‘international’ or bayn 
ul-milal-i ‘id, which is extended by the Per- 
sian adjective suffix); determinative juxtaposed 
constructions (gabil-i tabammul ‘bearable’ or 
gayr-i qabil-i tabammul ‘unbearable’, ‘adam-i 
muwafigat [archaic muwdfaqat| ‘disagreement’); 
rank-expressions (amir ul-umar@ ‘the prince of 
princes’ = ‘prime minister’); and even whole 
sentences used as single lexical units, nouns 
or adverbs in most cases (e.g. md jard ‘what 
happened’ = ‘event, accident’, md yabtaj ‘what 
is needed’ = ‘necessaries’, kama huwa haqquhu 
‘as ought to’ > ‘duly’, e.g. man u-rd kama huwa 
haqqubu na-sindxtam ‘I did not recognize him 
as I should’ (Haim 1988 s.v.). Historically, some 
phrasal compounds changed both constituents 
or the type of constructions, supposedly in order 
to bring the phrase closer to Persian context, 
e.g., garib ‘near, close’ could be used either 
with an ’iddfa construction as garib-i or with a 
preposition garib ba- meaning ‘approximately’. 

There are peculiar examples of calque-like 
phrases in Persian in which the borrowed Arabic 
lexeme (a participle used as an adjective or a 
prepositional phrase, in most cases) requires 
an obligatory prepositional extension and the 
Persian phrase employs the Persian equivalent of 
the original Arabic preposition, e.g. ‘ala mujib 
(Arabic) = bar (Persian archaic) mijib-i or ba 
(Persian) mujib-i ‘according to, by virtue of’. 
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The types and examples listed here do not 
cover all the possible variations of smaller 
or larger units of compounds constructed 
wholly or partly out of Arabic constituents. 
There was practically no limit to creating such 
constructions, including even such strange 
phrases as a‘am(m) az mard-u zan ‘both men 
and women’, or mixed constructions of Classical 
Persian literary sources, which reflected the 
underlying Arabic structures truly, such as ba‘gi 
[az in murakkabat| muxtalaf fihi basad ‘some 
[of these compounds] are disputed’, in which 
muxtalaf fthi means ‘[what is] disputed upon’ 
(13th century). 
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Eva M. JeREMIAS 
(E6tvés Lorand University) 


Iranian Arabic > Khuzestan Arabic 
Iraq 
I. GENERAL 


Arabic is the majority language of Iraq, the 
most important minority language being Kurdish; 
lesser minority languages are Neo-Aramaic (in 
its two main varieties, Chaldean and Ashuri) 
and Turkoman. Geographically, Arabic is mostly 
found in the lower-lying regions of Iraq, while 
the minority languages are predominantly found 
in the mountainous regions of the north and 
northeast (i.e. Iraqi Kurdistan). As in all Arab 
states, a situation of > diglossia obtains. Modern 
Standard Arabic is the official language and the 
language of instruction and the media, while 
in everyday life the various dialects are spoken. 
The use of dialects for literary purposes is rare 
(e.g. vernacular poetry of the Bedouin type), and 
dialect texts are rarely committed to writing. 
There is no tradition of written dialect literature. 

Arabic in Iraq is spoken by Muslims (Sunnis 
and Shi‘is) and by the religious minorities of the 
Christians and Jews; in the area of Kurdistan, 
however, the Christians and, to a lesser degree, 
the Jews speak Aramaic rather than Arabic. In 
the vicinity of Mosul, there are some Arabic- 
speaking Yezidi villages. During the second half 
of the 2zoth century the Christian and Jewish 
populations of Iraq were greatly reduced. The 
Jewish population has emigrated to Israel since 
the 1950s, and today there are no Jews reported 
to be still living in Iraq. Likewise, the Christian 
population has been greatly diminished by 
emigration. 

The Arabic dialects spoken in Iraq fall into 
two main categories, called galtu and goalat. 
This division was first described by Haim Blanc 
in his well-known book Communal dialects in 
Baghdad (1964). Blanc coined the terms galtu 
and galat (for typographical reasons he used the 
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symbol e instead of a). The key words galtu and 
galat (both harking back to Old Arabic qultu ‘I 
said’) encapsulate two distinguishing linguistic 
features: the treatment of the Old Arabic uvular 
stop q and the shape of the inflectional suffix of 
the rst person singular perfect. The linguistic 
division is, following Blanc’s formulation, partly 
regional, partly social. While Jews and Christians 
speak galtu dialects, and nomadic, sedentarized 
nomadic, and Bedouinized populations speak 
galat dialects everywhere, the dialects of the 
sedentary Muslim population (mostly city 
dwellers) follow a geographical pattern of dis- 
tribution: north of the Samarra-Fallujah line 
galtu dialects prevail, and south of the same line 
galat dialects prevail. In the city of Baghdad, 
there was a unique linguistic situation, with 
Muslims speaking a galat dialect and Christians 
and Jews speaking two different galtu dialects, 
dubbed Muslim, Christian, and Jewish Baghdadi 
(> Baghdad Arabic; > Baghdad Arabic, Jewish). 
The linguistic panorama that formed the subject 
of Blanc’s book has since been disturbed by the 
emigration of religious minorities. 

Neither galtu nor galat dialects are confined 
to the political borders of Iraq. OQaltu dialects 
are also spoken in southeastern Anatolia (> 
Anatolian Arabic) and, to a lesser extent, in 
north-eastern Syria (Der izZor, Khatuniya); they 
share some significant features with > Uzbekistan 
Arabic (Jastrow 1997, 1998). galat dialects, on the 
other hand, extend into Kuwait, the Persian Gulf, 
the Iranian province of Khuzestan (> Khuzestan 
Arabic) and, again, northeastern Syria; more 
generally, they are akin to the Bedouin dialects of 
the Fertile Crescent and the Arabian Peninsula. 

The history of Arabic in Iraq that led to the 
intricate present-day dialect distribution has 
best been summed up by Blanc (1964:168ff.). 
According to this view, the qgaltu dialects con- 
tinue the Arabic vernacular spoken in Abbasid 
Iraq, whereas the galat dialects penetrated 
into Iraq only after the Mongol raids, due to 
a re-Bedouinization of central and southern 
Iraq, with a subsequent sedentarization of the 
Bedouin in rural settlements. In the Ottoman 
period, the influx of rural population into the 
growing towns led to a Bedouinization of the 
urban dialects as well. Only Christians and 
Jews who did not mix socially with the Muslims 
retained their older galtu-type dialects. 

The state of research on Iraqi Arabic is rather 
unbalanced. Interestingly, the dialects of the 
Christian and Jewish minorities have received 
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more attention than those of the Sunni and 
Shit population (cf. Abu-Haidar 1991; Blanc 
1964; Jastrow 1989, 1990a, 1990b, 1991, 
1993; Khan 1997; Mansour 1991). This is 
due to the fact that the Jews and part of 
the Christian population have left Iraq, and 
thus have been easier to access. A noteworthy 
exception is the majority dialect of the capi- 
tal, Baghdad (Muslim Baghdadi), for which a 
number of excellent books, including grammars 
and dictionaries, exist (see Clarity a.o. 1964; 
Erwin 1963; Malaika 1963; Woodhead and 
Beene 1967). There are three articles on the 
slightly divergent Jewish, Christian, and Mus- 
lim dialects spoken in the northern town of 
Mosul (Jastrow 1979, 1989, to appear). The 
dialect of the most important city of the south 
(and second largest city of Iraq), Basra, so far 
has been described only in an unpublished 
dissertation (Mahdi 1985). 

The following is a short dialect classification 
of Iraqi Arabic. Note that the classification of 
galat dialects is still tentative. 


Qaltu dialects 


i. Tigris group 
Mosul and surroundings (Muslims, Chris- 
tians, Jews, Yezidis) 
Tikrit and surroundings (Muslims) 
Baghdad and southern Iraq (Jewish and 
Christian communities only) 


ii. Euphrates group 
‘Ana (Muslims, Jews) 
Hit (Muslims, Jews) 


iii. Kurdistan group (Jewish communities only) 
Northern Kurdistan (Sendor, ‘Aqra, Arbil) 
Southern Kurdistan (Kirkuk, Tuz Khurmatu, 
Khanaqin) 
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Galat dialects 

i. Northern and central Iraq 
Rural dialects of northern and central 
Iraq Sunni area around Baghdad Muslim 
Baghdadi 


ii. Southern Iraq 
Rural dialects of southern Iraq 
Urban Muslim dialects 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Consonants 
Muslim Baghdadi has the inventory of conso- 
nant phonemes shown in Table 1. 

Identical or very similar consonant systems 
are found in all Iraqi dialects. The following 
divergencies may be noted: 


i. The voiceless bilabial stop /p/ is a stable 
phoneme in most Iraqi dialects. It has been 
introduced via loanwords from Turkish and 
Iranian (Persian, Kurdish) but also English, 
e.g. Muslim Baghdadi paca ‘traditional dish 
made from the head, feet, and stomach of 
sheep’, parda ‘curtain’, pancar ‘puncture, 
flat tire’. 

ii. The interdental fricatives /t/, /d/, /d/ (the 
latter being the joint reflex of Old Arabic 
dad and d@) have been retained in the vast 
majority of dialects, and constitute one 
of the hallmarks of Iraqi Arabic speech. 
They have shifted to the dental stops /t/, 
/d/, and /d/ in Christian Baghdad and in 
the Jewish dialects of Kurdistan, with the 
exception of the northernmost dialect of 
Sendor, e.g. Arbil talj ‘snow’, dahab ‘gold’, 
dafar ‘fingernail’ vs. Muslim Baghdad falij, 
dahab, idfir. 


Table 1. Inventory of consonants in Muslim Baghdadi 





bilabial labio-dental apical palatal velar uvular pharyngeal glottal 
stop pb tdt kg q () 
affricate Cj 
fricative f tdd xg h‘ h 

SZS 

nasal m n 
lateral 1] 
vibrant rr 
semivowel w y 
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ll. 


lv. 


Vi. 


Vil. 
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Alongside the lateral /I/ and the vibrant /r/ 
there exist the emphatic counterparts /l/ 
and /r/, which, in many Iraqi dialects, have 
a marginal phonemic status, e.g. Muslim 
Baghdad Calib ‘dog’ but galub ‘heart’, hal 
‘condition, state’ but xd] ‘maternal uncle’. 
Old Arabic /r/ has shifted to a velar 
fricative /g/ (phonetically identical with 
original /g/) in the qaltu dialects of the 
Tigris group and the southern part of the 
Kurdistan group, e.g. Muslim Baghdad 
citir vs. Mosul ktig ‘much’. In loanwords, 
including loans from Modern Standard 
Arabic, an apical /r/ is nevertheless pro- 
nounced. The shift /r/ > /g/is very old and 
has been attested in vernacular Arabic 
of the Abbasid period; it is one of the 
hallmarks of most Iraqi galtu dialects. 
The voiced affricate /j/ has been preserved 
as such throughout most of Iraq; however, 
in Samawa (situated on the Euphrates, 
halfway between Baghdad and Basra) a 
voiced fricative /Z/ is the common reflex. 
The south, with Basra as its center, has 
shifted /j/ to a palatal approximant, /y/, 
e.g. yimal ‘camel’, ‘ayuiz ‘old woman’. 
The voiceless palatal affricate /€/ is a stable 
phoneme in most Iraqi dialects. It was 
introduced via loanwords from Turkish 
and Iranian (Persian, Kurdish) but also 
from English, e.g. Muslim Baghdad col 
‘desert’, Cay ‘tea’. In galat dialects /é/ may 
also be a reflex of Old Arabic /k/, e.g. 
Muslim Baghdad cam ‘how many’, siméa 
‘a fish’ (see below under vii). 

Old Arabic /k/ has been preserved as a 
velar stop in the qgaltu dialects but in the 
galat dialects has shifted to the palatal 
affricate /¢/ in the vicinity of front vowels, 
thus, e.g., Muslim Baghdad éan ‘he was’ 
vs. ykun ‘he shall be’, cis ‘sack’ vs. 
kull ‘all’. The affrication of /k/ is more 
widespread in the rural galat dialects, 
whereas in Muslim Baghdad /k/ has been 
preserved (or restituted) in many cases 
due to the stronger impact of Modern 
Standard Arabic. 


viii. As implied by Blanc’s terminology, 


Old Arabic /q/ has been preserved as a 
voiceless uvular stop in the qgaltu dialects 
but shifted to a voiced velar stop /g/ 
in the galat dialects, thus, e.g., Jewish 
Baghdad qdam ‘he got up’, gal ‘he said’ 
vs. Muslim Baghdad gam, gal. Contrary 
to the rural galat dialects, however, 
/q/in Muslim Baghdad has been preserved 
(or restituted) in quite a number of 
words, e.g. biga ~ buqa ‘he stayed’, gira 
‘he read’, garya ‘village’. Parallelling the 
affrication of Old Arabic /k/ to /€é/ there 
has been affrication of /g/ to /j/ in rural 
galat dialects in the vicinity of front 
vowels, e.g. jarya ‘village’, tijil ‘heavy’, 
but tugul ‘weight’. This feature is all but 
absent from Muslim Baghdad, e.g., tigil 
‘heavy’; a noteworthy exception is the 
name of the Old City quarter, Bab isSarji 
(< Sargi) ‘the East Gate’. In some rural 
and Bedouin dialects of northwestern 
Iraq, Old Arabic /g/ has shifted to /q/ 
(phonetically identical with the original 
/q/), while Old Arabic /q/ is represented 
by /g/, thus, e.g., ganam ‘sheep’ (< Old 
Arabic ganam) but gam ‘he got up’. 
In all Iraqi dialects /g/ may appear in 
foreign loans, e.g. the widespread words 
glas ‘(drinking) glass’, glob ‘light bulb’. 
The glottal stop // is a marginal phoneme 
in city dialects, e.g. Muslim Baghdad 
s?al ‘he asked’. In most rural dialects it 
has been replaced by a glide, e.g. sdyal, 
sayyal ‘he asked’. 


2.1.2 Vowels 


2.1.2.1 


Long vowels and diphthongs 


The inventory given in Table 2 is widespread, 
although the historical correspondences vary 
widely. 


The Old Arabic diphthongs /ay/ and /aw/ 


have been preserved in two Jewish qaltu dialects 
in the north (Sandor and ‘Aqra) and in Tikrit 
but have been monophthongized to /é/ and /6/ 
in the rest of the country. In galat dialects there 


Table 2. Inventory of long vowels and diphthongs in Iraqi dialects 


1 u 


RQ 
Qi 
joy) 


ay aw 
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is, however, a widespread occurrence of -aw as 
the ending of the 3rd person plural masculine 
perfect, e.g. Muslim Baghdad durbaw ‘they 
shot’; -aw changes to -6- when suffixes are 
added, e.g. durboni ‘they shot at me’. 

Other than by monophthongization of /ay/ and 
/aw/ the mid long vowels /é/ and /6/ have entered 
the inventory by the following processes: 


i. Via borrowing from Turkish, Iranian, 
English, etc., e.g. col ‘desert’, x0S ‘good’, 
mez ‘table’, méwa ‘fruit’. 

ii. In the galtu dialects, by lowering of /a/ 
and /i/ in contact with emphatic and back 
consonants, e.g. Jewish Arbil dagéq ‘flour’, 
xayot ‘threads’ (< Old Arabic dagqig, 
xuyut). 

iii. In the galtu dialects, by the so-called > 
*tmala, i.e. the conditioned shift of Old 
Arabic /a/ to /é/ or /i/ if the preceding or 
following syllable contains an i or 7 vowel. 
In the Jewish galtu dialects of Kurdistan 
and in Christian Baghdad, the ’imala only 
reaches /€/, e.g. Jewish ‘Aqra basétin ‘fruit 
gardens’, jéma° ‘mosque’, pl. jawéma‘ < 
Old Arabic basdtin, jami‘, jawami‘ (Jastrow 
1990a:30), while in Jewish Baghdad it 
reaches /i/, e.g. jima‘’, pl. jwima‘ (Blanc 
1964:42). An interesting situation obtains 
in Mosul. While the Jewish dialect only 
has /é/, the Muslim dialect has /i/ when the 
*imala has been triggered by Old Arabic /i/, 
otherwise /é/, e.g. Jewish Mosul jawéma‘, 
basétin, but Muslim Mosul jawéma‘, basitin 
(Jastrow 1989:285). 


2.1.2.2 Short vowels 

Qaltu dialects have a system of two short 
vowels, while the galat dialects typically display 
a system of three short vowels (Table 3). 

In open unstressed syllables the Old Arabic 
short high vowels /i/ and /u/ have been elided in 
the majority of Iraqi dialects, e.g. flus ‘money’ 
< Old Arabic fulas; in Jewish Baghdad, Jewish 
Kirkuk, and Tikrit, short /a/ has been elided 


Table 3. Inventory of short vowels in Iraqi 
dialects 


galtu galat 
a iu 
a a 
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as well, under the same conditions, e.g. Jewish 
Baghdad ftabtu ‘T opened’. In all galtu dialects 
/i/ and /u/ have merged into a single phoneme 
Jal, e.g. Christian Baghdad aban ‘son’, axat 
‘sister’ < Old Arabic ibn, uxt. In the galat 
dialects the situation is much more complicated. 
Thus, in Muslim Baghdad /i/ and /u/ have 
been redistributed according to the phonetic 
environment. In what Blanc (1964:37) called 
‘u-coloring environments’ (back, emphatic, 
and labial consonants), both older /i/ and /u/ 
now appear as /u/, e.g. xubuz ‘bread’ < xubz, 
sudug ‘truth’ < sidg. In so-called i-coloring 
environments (neither back nor emphatic and 
labial consonants), both older /i/ and /u/ now 
appear as /i/, e.g. tilit ‘third’ < tult, isim ‘name’ 
< ism. There is a third, less frequent ‘color- 
preserving environment’ in which original /i/ 
and /u/ are preserved as such, e.g. yakul ‘he 
eats’ < ya@kul vs. makil ‘eating, having eaten’ 
from a dialectal *makil (cf. Old Arabic ’akil). 
Not only /i/ and /u/ have been redistributed 
in Muslim Baghdad; stressed /a/ in open 
syllable, if immediately followed by another 
/al, has shifted to either /i/ or /u/ according 
to the phonetic environment, e.g. simacé ‘fish’ 
< samak, but busal ‘onion’ < basal; diras ‘he 
studied’ < daras, but durab ‘he hit’ < darab. 
Old Arabic /a/ in closed syllables has generally 
been preserved, but in Tikrit, Jewish Kirkuk, 
and Jewish Baghdad, it has been raised to /a/ 
when unstressed, e.g. Jewish Baghdad fathat 
‘she opened’, but fathdtu ‘she opened it’. 


2.1.3. Suprasegmental features 


2.1.3.1 Stress 

In all Iraqi Arabic dialects stress is usually 
determined by syllable structure, according to 
the rule of thumb that stress will fall on vVKK 
or VK closest to the end of the word, otherwise 
on the first v. In the galtu dialects there is an 
additional morphological rule that requires the 
stress always to be on the last syllable of a 
nominal or verbal form if a pronominal suffix 
is added, e.g. Muslim Mosul naxldtu ‘we mix 
it’, daSagdlak ‘I shall make you [masc.] work’, 
sayyédi ‘my grandfather’. 


2.1.3.2 Consonant clusters and anaptyxis 

Final clusters of two consonants are in general 
separated by an anaptyctic vowel (a in the 
galtu dialects, i, u, or a in the galat dialects), 
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e.g. Muslim Baghdad milib, Christian Baghdad 
malab ‘salt’ < Old Arabic milb; Muslim Baghdad 
uxut, Christian Baghdad axat ‘sister’ < Old 
Arabic ’uxt; Muslim Baghdad Sahar, Christian 
Baghdad sabag ‘month’ < Old Arabic Sabr; 
Muslim Baghdad dirdsit, Christian Baghdad 
daradsat ‘I studied’ < Old Arabic darast. 
Jewish Baghdad, on the other hand, inserts 
an anaptyctic a only when the last consonant 
is a liquid (r, g, l, m, n), thus malb, axt, drast 
but aban, Sabag. Word-initial clusters of two 
consonants and word-internal clusters of three 
consonants have an anaptyctic vowel after the 
first consonant (word-initial after the word 
juncture). In the galat dialects, the anaptyctic 
vowel can be stressed, e.g. Muslim Baghdad 
yudrub + -a > *yudrba > yudurba ‘he shoots 
him’. Only some Jewish galtu dialects of the 
north (Arbil, Kirkuk) have in this case the 
anaptyctic vowel after the second consonant, 
e.g. Arbil tagiim ‘she gets up’, ‘andakam ‘with 
you’. In the imperfect, all galtu dialects of 
the north retain the a vowel of the base, e.g. 
yaktabun ‘they write’. 


2.1.3.3 Pausal forms 

Final -a in Muslim Baghdad, irrespective of 
its origin, is pronounced as a slightly raised 
and centralized [4] vowel. In some rural galat 
dialects, the raising can reach -e (according 
to the notation of some sources, e.g. Salonen 
1980). These pausal allophones tend to be 
generalized and thus can also occur in context. 


2.1.4 Diachronic changes in syllable structure 


2.1.4.1 Syllables of the type CaCaCa(C) have 
changed to *CvCvCa(C) in the galat dialects; 
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v symbolizes either /i/ or /u/ depending on the 
phonetic environment. In the urban galat dialects, 
for instance Muslim Baghdad, the second vowel 
has been elided, thus samaka > siméa ‘fish’, 
gasaba > gusba ‘reed’. In the rural galat dialects 
the first vowel has been elided: smica ‘fish’, 
gsuba ‘reed’; likewise in the verb: darabat ‘she 
hit’ > durbat (Muslim Baghdad), drubat (rural). 


2.1.4.2 The elision of short /i/ and /u/ in open 
syllables in the galat dialects leads to anaptyctic 
vowels that acquire phoneme status and 
eventually bear the stress; this produces the effect 
called Vokalumsprung, e.g. *yidris-tin > *yidrs- 
tin > yidirsin > ydirsun ‘they study’; *yudrub-a 
> *yudrb-a > yudurba > ydurba ‘he hits him’. 
In the qaltu dialects, /a/ is usually not elided 
in the imperfect forms, e.g. Christian Baghdad 
yaktabun ‘they write’. When a pronominal suffix 
is added, the stress remains on the last vowel 
of the preceding form (see 2.1.3.1), e.g. Jewish, 
Christian Baghdad yaktdbu ‘he writes it’. 


2.2 Morphology 


Gender distinction in the 2nd and 3rd person 
plural in verbs and pronouns has been preserved 
in rural galat dialects, while it is absent both in 
urban galat and in all galtu dialects. Generally 
speaking, the former masculine forms have 
been generalized as the new communis forms. 


2.2.1 Pronouns 


2.2.1.1 Independent pronouns 

Table 4 shows the independent personal pro- 
nouns in two galat dialects, one rural and one 
urban, and in two galtu dialects. 


Table 4. Independent personal pronouns in Iraqi dialects 





Sirgat Muslim Baghdad Muslim Mosul Jewish Mosul 
3rd sg. masc. huwwe huwwa huwwa (hinu) hiwe 
sg. fem. hiyye hiyya hiya hiye 
pl. masc. humme humma humma (hiyam) hamme 
pl. fem. hinne 
2nd sg. masc. inte inta anta anta 
sg. fem. inti inti anti anti 
pl. masc. intu intu antam antam 
pl. fem. intin 
Ist sg. ani ani ana ana 
pl. ibne ibna nabna nabna 
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For the final -e in the Sirgat forms, see 2.1.3.3. 
The rst person singular dni is a hallmark of galat 
dialects and may be explained by analogy to the 
pronominal suffix -i/-ni. Equally significant is 
the galat form ibna, as opposed to galtu nabna 
(with initial 7). In Muslim Mosul, the expected 
form hiye (cf. Jewish Mosul hiye) has become 
hiya by analogy to the pronominal suffix 3rd 
person singular feminine -a. The forms hinu 
and hiyam in turn are back-formations from 
hiya, by attaching to a basis hiy- the respective 
pronominal suffixes -zu and -am; they are now 
becoming obsolete and are replaced by the 
respective forms of Muslim Baghdad. 


2.2.1.2 Copula 

In the Jewish dialects of Iraqi Kurdistan and 
in Jewish Mossul, a copula is used in nominal 
sentences. It consists of the unstressed and 
sometimes shortened forms of the independent 
pronouns that follow the predicate enclitically, 
e.g. Jewish Mosul malih-tiwe ‘he is good’, 
maliba-ye ‘she is good’, Jewish ‘Aqra rajél- 
antam ‘you are (real) men’, Sabab kawayysin- 
ame ‘they are good-looking young men’. 
While Jewish Baghdad does not have a copula, 
Christian Baghdad uses a copula consisting of 
the base yd- plus pronominal suffixes, e.g. hay 
lon banat yaha? ‘what sort of girl is she?’ 


2.2.1.3. Pronominal suffixes 
The pronominal suffixes (attached to bét ‘house’ 
and abu- ‘father’) are set out in Table 5. 

In Muslim Mosul verbal imperfects like 
ysufunu (< ysufun + -u) ‘they see him’ have 
been reanalyzed as ysufu-nu, thus giving rise to 
a new pronominal suffix, -7u, which is attached 


Table 5. Pronominal suffixes in Iraqi dialects 


to forms ending in a long vowel, e.g. abiinu ‘his 
father’, nsamminu ‘we name him’, ‘alénu ‘on 
him’, safinu ‘they saw him’ etc. The suffix -nu 
is also found in Jewish and Christian Baghdad 
and seems to be a hallmark of the Tigris group. 
There are, however, differences in the extent 
to which -nu is applied. Thus, Jewish Mosul 
has abunu but nsammiyu, ‘alayu. On the other 
hand, the suffixes of the 3rd person replace the 
initial b- by a glide in Jewish Mosul, e.g. abuwa 
‘her father’, nsammiya ‘we name her’, abuwam 
‘their father’. 


2.2.1.4. Relative pronouns 

The relative pronoun is generally ili (qaltu 
dialects: alli), with a frequent allomorph il- 
(qaltu dialects: al-) which is identical with the 
definite article (2.2.3.1), cf. Muslim Baghdad 
turuf kull irriyajil ic-Canaw bi lijtima? ‘do you 
know all the men who were at the meeting?’. 


2.2.2 Particles 


2.2.2.1 The definite article is il- (galat dia- 
lects) or al- (galtu dialects). The / is usually 
assimilated to following ‘sun letters’, e.g. 
Muslim Baghdad isSaxis ‘the person’, how- 
ever, in Jewish ‘Aqra and Arbil there is a 
tendency to retain the /- unassimilated, e.g. 
alsala ‘the synagogue’. 


2.2.2.2 Iraqi Arabic, both in its galtu and 
galat varieties, has an indefiniteness marker 
fad (< fard) ‘a, one; some, a certain’, e.g. 
Muslim Baghdad fad yom fad rajjal galla 
lxadma ‘one day a (certain) man told his 
servant’ (— article, indefinite). Fad is a prime 





Sirgat Muslim Baghdad Muslim Mosul 
3rd sg. masc. bétu/abu bétalabi bétu/abunu 
sg. fem. béthalabuha bétha/abuha bétalabitha 
pl. masc./comm.  béthum/abihum béthum/abuhum bétam/abiham 
pl. fem. béthin/abihin 
2nd sg. masc. bétak/abuk bétak/abuk bétak/abuki 
sg. fem. béticlabué béticlabué bétkilabuki 
pl. masc/comm.  bétkum/abukum bétkum/abukum bétkam/abiukam 
pl. fem. bétcin/abicin 
Ist sg. béti/abiya béti/abitya béti/abityi 
pl. bétna/abuna bétna/abuna bétna/abiina 
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hallmark of Iraqi speech as it is hardly found 
outside the Iraqi borders. Only > Uzbekistan 
Arabic (which ultimately hails from Iraq; see 
Jastrow 1998) has fat in the same function, 
e.g. fat amir kon ‘there was an emir’. The 
lexeme faget ‘one, a certain’ used in the 
Diyarbakir group of Anatolian Arabic seems 
to be a cognate of fad as well. 


2.2.2.3 The most frequent genitive marker 
in Iraqi Arabic is mal, with an allomorph 
m4lat which is, however, not subject to 
gender agreement, e.g. Muslim Baghdad 
fad gahwa mal hassdga ‘a café of hashish 
smokers’. In the northern galtu dialects other 
genitive markers can be found, e.g. Jewish 
‘Aara Jit, pl. lat. 


2.2.3 Nouns 


2.2.3.1 Feminine forms 

In the galat dialects the feminine ending is 
always -a (with phonetic variants as described 
in 2.1.3.3), e.g. Muslim Baghdad siméa ‘fish’, 
marga ‘stew’, bunta ‘wheat’, while the galtu 
dialects have two allomorphs: -e/-i after front 
consonants and -a after emphatic and back 
consonants, e.g. Jewish ‘Aqra samake ‘fish’, 
banta ‘wheat’, maraqa ‘soup, stew’. The variant 
-e is predominant in the northern qaltu dialects, 
while in the south we find -i. In Mosul the 
Jewish dialect has the feminine ending -e, e.g. 
jeje ‘hen’, while the Muslim dialect shows -i 
(jéji). The distribution of the allomorphs -i and 
-a in Jewish Baghdad is particular insofar as it is 
not determined by the preceding consonant but 


Table 6. Numerals in Iraqi dialects 


Muslim Baghdad 


Muslim Mosul 
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by the presence of i, i, é, or y in the preceding 
syllable, in which case the -i allomorph occurs, 
e.g. fiji ‘hen’ but samka ‘fish’. 


2.2.4 Numerals 
The numerals from one to ten are given in 
Table 6. 

The numeral ‘four’ in Mosul has the peculiar 
form 0b‘a (< *agb‘a). In the Muslim dialect 
it has been replaced by the Baghdad form 
arba‘- ~ arbda- in the derived numerals arbatd‘as 
‘fourteen’, arba%n ‘forty’ and arba‘miyi ‘400’, 
while the Jewish dialect still has 6ba‘ta‘s, ob‘in, 
and ob‘amiye. 

Wahid ~ wéhad is constructed as an adjective 
but can either precede or follow a noun. The 
number ‘two’ is frequently expressed by the 
dual, which is not restricted to time units, 
e.g. yOmen ‘two days’, sa‘tén ‘two hours’, but 
can be used with ordinary nouns as well, e.g. 
waladén ‘two boys’, bintén ‘two girls’. When 
combined with a counted noun (always in the 
plural) the numerals from three to ten have 
shorter forms without the final vowel, e.g. 
Muslim Baghdad tlat/arba‘/xamis banat, Mosul 
(Jewish and Muslim) tat, xams banat, but 
Jewish 6ba‘ banat, Muslim arba‘ banat. 

A small list of nouns that originally began 
with ’v- in the plural have special count plurals 
with initial t-; they are used after the numerals 
from three to ten, e.g. Muslim Baghdad xamis 
talaf ‘five thousand’, xamis tiyydm ‘five days’, 
xamis tushur ‘five months’. 

The numerals from 11 to 19 only have a 
single form, e.g. Muslim Baghdad xmusta‘as 
‘fifteen’, xmusta‘as sana ‘fifteen years’. 


Jewish Mosul 





wahid, fem. wibda 


H 


wehed, fem. wahdi 


wehed, fem. wahde 


2 tnen, fem. tinten tnén, fem. tantén tnén (no fem.) 
3 tlata tati tate 

4 arba‘a ob‘'a ob‘'a 

5 xamsa xamsi xamse 

6 sitta satti satte 

7 sab‘a sab‘a sab‘a 

8 tmanya tméni tmeénye 

9 tis‘a tas‘a tas‘a 

Io “asra “asga ‘asga 
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2.2.5 Verbs 


2.2.5.1 Derivation 


2.2.5.1.1 Form I 

Most galtu dialects preserve two different vowel 
patterns in the perfect, reflecting Old Arabic 
‘transitive’ fa‘ala and ‘intransitive’ fa‘ila/fa‘ula 
patterns. In the imperfect, the stem vowel is 
a (< Old Arabic i, u) or a. In the galat dialects 
the vowel qualities have been redistributed 
(2.1.2.2) and accordingly only a single pattern 
with predictable vowel variation remains, e.g. 
Muslim Baghdad Sirab ‘he drank’, kitab ‘he 
wrote’, durab ‘he shot’, with Jewish ‘Aqra, 
Arbil Sarab, katab, darab. 


2.2.5.1.2 Derived forms 
Form IV survives to a significant extent only in 
rural galat dialects, in urban galat and in qaltu 
dialects it survives only in some fossilized forms. 
The internal passive has all but disappeared; 
only in rural galat are there still a few traces. 
In Jewish ‘Aqra and Arbil, Forms II, Ill, V, 
VI, and X have identical inflectional bases for 
perfect and imperfect, the last syllable always 
being vocalized with a, e.g. ‘allam/ya‘allam 
‘to teach’, t'allam/yat‘allam ‘to learn’, ‘éwan/ 
ya‘éwan ‘to help’. 


2.2.5.2 Inflection 


2.2.5.2.1 Table 7 contains the paradigm of 
the Form I imperfect of the strong verb. 


2.2.5.2.2 Treatment of Illy verbs 
In the galat dialects IIIly verbs are no longer 
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distinguished from strong verbs; the inflectional 
endings of the strong verb have been generalized. 
In most of the galtu dialects, however, the 
distinction is maintained, as in Table 8. 

In Jewish Baghdad, Jewish Kirkuk, and Tikrit, 
on the other hand, the endings of the IIIy verbs 
have been generalized, thus Kirkuk, Jewish 
Baghdad tkatbén, ykatbon, Tikrit tkatbayn, 
ykatbawn. 

Most galtu dialects distinguish between 
strong and IIIy verbs also in the perfect, e.g. 
Jewish and Muslim Mosul bano < Old Arabic 
banaw ‘they built’. In the galat dialects, strong 
and Illy verbs have been thrown together; in 
this case, however, the ending of the 3rd person 
plural masculine of the IIIy verb has been 
generalized, e.g. Muslim Baghdad binaw ‘they 
built’, kitbaw ‘they wrote’. 


2.2.5.2.4 Perfect forms with the empty 
morph -é- 

An almost universal feature of modern Arabic 
dialects, the insertion of an empty morph ay 
~ @ in the perfect between an inflectional base 
ending in -CC and an inflectional suffix with 
an initial consonant, is also current in Iraqi 
Arabic, thus Muslim Baghdad dazz ‘he sent’, 
dazz-ét ‘I sent’. By analogy this formation has 
sometimes been extended to hollow verbs in 
Forms VII and VIII, e.g. Muslim Baghdad ndar 
‘he turned’, ndarét ‘I turned’. In southern Iraq, 
including the city of Basra, the use of the empty 
morph -é- can also be found in Form I of the 
strong verb, alongside the regular inflection: 
(see Table ro) 


Table 7. Imperfect of the strong verb (Form I) in Iraqi dialects 


Rural galat 


Muslim Baghdad 


Muslim Mosul —_ Jewish Baghdad 





3rd sg. masc. yiktib yiktib 
sg. fem. tiktib tiktib 
pl. masc. yikitbin yikitbun 
pl. fem. yikitbin 

2nd sg. masc. tiktib tiktib 
sg. fem. tikitbin tikitbin 
pl. masc. tikitbiin tikitbun 
pl. fem. tikitbin 

Ist sg. aktib aktib 
pl. niktib niktib 


yaktab yaktab 
taktab taktab 
yaktabun ykatbon 
taktab taktab 
taktabin tkatben 
taktabun tkatbon 
aktab aktab 
naktab naktab 
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Table 8. Inflectional endings of strong and IIIy verbs 





Old Arabic Muslim Baghdad Muslim Mosul 
3rd pl. masc. strong verb yaktubuna yikitbun yaktabun 
Illy yansawna yinsun ‘yanson 
2nd sg. fem. strong verb taktubina tikitbin taktabin 
Ill y tansayna tinsin tansen 
Table 9. Perfect of the strong verb (Form J) in Iraqi dialects 
Rural Muslim Muslim Jewish 
galat Baghdad Mosul Baghdad 
3rd sg. masc. kitab kitab katab katab 
sg. fem. ktibat kitbat katabat katbat 
pl. masc./comm. ktibaw kitbaw katabu katbu 
pl. fem. ktibin 
and sg. masc. kitabit kitabit katabit ktabt 
sg. fem. kitabti kitabti katabti ktabti 
pl. masc./comm. kitabtu kitabtu katabtam ktabtem 
pl. fem. kitabtin 
Ist sg. kitabit kitabit katabtu ktabtu 
pl. kitabné kitabna katabna ktabna 
Table 10. Perfect of the strong verb (Form I) in Basra Arabic 
3rd sg. masc. kitab 
sg. fem. kitbat 
pl. masc./comm. kitbaw 
pl. fem. kitban 
2nd sg. masc. kitabit ~ kitbét 
sg. fem. kitabti ~ kitbéti 
pl. masc./comm. kitabtu ~ kitbétu 
pl. fem. kitabtan ~ kitbétan 
Ist sg. kitabit ~ kitbét 
pl. kitabna ~ kitbéna 
2.3 Syntax 2.3.2 Verbal phrase 


2.3.1 Noun phrase 

While the use of the definite article i/- or 
al- (2.2.2.1) does not call for any comment, 
Iraqi Arabic is remarkable for its use of an 
indefiniteness marker, fad (2.2.2.2), e.g. Muslim 
Baghdad Sifna fad ibnayya kullig hilwa ‘we saw 
a very pretty girl’ (Erwin 1963:355). 


2.3.2.1 Object marking 

A definite object noun is often announced by 
an anticipatory object suffix on the preceding 
verb, e.g. Jewish Baghdad ‘agab ma axduwa 
laflus ‘after they took [lit. ‘they took it] the 
money’, Jewish ‘Aqra kuharrbuwa lbant ‘they 
have kidnapped the girl’. In Muslim Baghdad 
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the object noun itself is frequently introduced 
by the particle I-, e.g. axada I-xdla ‘he took his 
uncle’. The same construction is also used with 
indirect objects, e.g., Muslim Baghdad hicala 
li-lqadi béayta ‘he told [lit. ‘he told him’] his 
story to the qadi’. 


2.3.2.2 Expression of tense and aspect 


2.3.2.2.1 Present tense 

The Jewish dialects of Iraqi Kurdistan have 
a present tense marker ku- like some of the 
Anatolian dialects, e.g. Jewish ‘Aqra as kutrid? 
‘what do you want?’, kdqgallak (< ku + aqallak) 
‘T am telling you’. The galtu dialects of the 
Tigris group have a present tense marker qa- 
(< qdid ‘sitting’) with gemination of the fol- 
lowing consonant, e.g. Jewish Baghdad gayyahki 
‘he is talking’. The corresponding particle of 
Muslim Baghdad is da-, which is, however, used 
much more rarely, e.g. aku harami dayungub 
bayit béthum ‘there is a robber who is making 
a hole in the wall of their house’. 


2.3.2.2.2 Future and intent 

In Jewish Arbil and ‘Aqra the future is expressed 
by a prefix ta- ~ da - and in Mosul (all 
communities) by da-, e.g. ‘Aqra nahna tanabqa 
yahud ‘we shall become Jews’, dirmawn (< 
da-yarmawn) ‘they will shoot’. When prefixed 
to the rst person singular, the a is elided, e.g. 
Muslim Mosul dagob ‘T shall go’. In the galat 
dialects invariable rab is used, as is gah in the 
galtu dialects of central and southern Iraq. In 
Muslim Baghdad da- is used not for the future 
but for intent only, e.g. fas-Saxus rah da-yisbah 
b ilhammam ‘a person went to the hammam to 
take a bath’. 


2.3.2.2.3 Perfective 

The perfective (resultative) aspect in the galat 
dialects is expressed by the active participle, 
e.g. Muslim Baghdad sami‘ i?axbar? ‘have you 
heard the news?’ In Mosul for the same purpose 
kan- is prefixed to the past tense, e.g. Muslim 
Mosul kanmat abunu ‘his father has died’. The 
Jewish dialects of Kurdistan, like some of the 
Anatolian dialects, use a prefix ki#- e.g. Jewish 
‘Aqra abuyi kugqal ‘my father has said.’ 
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3. LEXICON 


3.1 Borrowings 


The most important source for lexical borrowing 
into Iraqi Arabic is Ottoman Turkish, second 
come Iranian (Modern Persian) and English. 
Many borrowings from these sources are part 
of the core lexicon and are still in current 
use, e.g. from Ottoman Turkish: ataci ‘presser 
[of clothes]’, boyinbdg ‘tie’, purtagal ‘oranges’, 
posta ‘post office’, postaci ‘postman’, jorab 
‘pair of socks’, junta ‘suitcase’, Cay ‘tea’, Sarbat 
‘sherbet’, gat ‘suit’, gapput ‘overcoat’, gazdtma 
‘a dish of meat and rice’, gisla ‘barracks’, 
qundara ‘shoe’, qundarci ‘shoemaker’, quzi 
‘roasted lamb’, gazino ‘open air café’, géjalug 
‘nightgown’, nésan ‘to aim’. From Persian: 
parda ‘curtain’, x0s [unvariable, preceding a 
noun] ‘good’, méz ‘table’, hamm ‘also, too’. 
From English: boy ‘waiter’, pds ‘bus’, talafon 
‘telephone’, sinama ‘cinema’, glds ‘glass’, glob 
‘light bulb’. 


3.2 Characteristic lexical items 


Characteristic lexical items include fad ‘a, one’ 
[indefiniteness marker, 2.2.2.2), mal (genitive 
marker, 2.2.2.3), aku ‘there is’, maku ‘there 
is not’, bwdaya ‘much, a lot’, wajid ~ wadyid 
‘a lot’ (in the south), kulli§ ‘very’, zén ‘good, 
nice’, hamm ‘also, too’, bacir ‘tomorrow’, hassa 
‘now’, hna ‘here’, hnak ‘there’, hic ‘thus, so’. 
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OTTO O. JasTROW 
(University of Erlangen) 


Ism 


Ism, pl. ’asma@, is the technical term for 
‘noun(s)’, the first of the three major parts 
of speech traditionally recognized in Arabic 
grammar (the other two being > fi‘l, pl. ’af‘al 
‘verb(s)’, and > barf, pl. buruf ‘particle(s)’; > 
parts of speech). 

Morphosyntactically, the category of ’asma@ 
is characterized by the following four features: 


i. Nouns have declension, either full 
(munsarif), partial (gayr munsarif), or 
invariable (mabni); 

ii. Nouns may be marked for definiteness (by 
the prefixed al-) or indefiniteness (by > tan- 
win ‘nunation’); 
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iii. Nouns have three numbers, singular, dual, 
and plural; 

iv. Nouns have two genders, masculine and 
feminine. 


The last two features are not restricted to nouns, 
since verbs inflect for gender and number as well. 
A fifth feature, unique to Arabic nouns in the 
plural, may be added, namely animacy. Whether 
or not a noun refers to human beings determines 
the way it agrees with other elements of the 
phrase or clause (Badawi a.o. 2004:25; Ryding 
2005: 119; also Abboud a.o. 2002:57-8). 

Arabic nouns occur in a wide range of types 
identified by a variety of morphological pat- 
terns, such as > verbal nouns (masdar); active 
and passive — participles (is al-fail/al-maful); 
nouns of place (ism makdn), instrument (ism al- 
*ala), profession, intensity, or repetition (of the 
fa“al-pattern); abstract nouns (marked by the 
nisba-ending); and diminutives (tasgir; Badawi 
a.0. 2004:49-50; Ryding 2005:74-92). 

The category of ’asmd’ comprises the sub- 
classes of nouns (common and proper nouns, 
including cardinal numbers), pronouns (either 
free or bound), adjectives (including > elatives 
and ordinal numbers), adverbials, demonstra- 
tives, relatives, and nominal prepositions (i.e. 
nouns that function as prepositions; Badawi 
a.0. 2004:25; Abboud a.o. 2002:67-8). 

In general, Western grammars of Modern 
Arabic lack a straightforward definition of ism; 
rather, they describe the category of nouns in 
terms of a set of grammatical properties as out- 
lined above. Arab grammars and grammatical 
studies, on the other hand, usually start with 
a definition that is anchored in the Arabic lin- 
guistic tradition. According to this tradition- 
a consensus reached after much debate - a 
noun is “a word [> kalima, also lafd ‘sound’] 
indicating a meaning in itself and not contain- 
ing any reference to time” (gayr muqtarin bi- 
zaman, also wa-laysa z-zamdan juz’an minha 
‘time is not part of it’; e.g. Dahdah 1990:29; 
cf. Ryding 2005:74, n. 1; Howell r9g9o:I, 1) 
or, alternatively, “a word indicating in itself 
something perceptible (Say? mabsius) or some- 
thing imperceptible (gayr mahsis) known by 
understanding (bi-I-‘aql), both not containing 
any reference to time” (Hasan 2004:26). 

This definition is typically followed by five 
characteristics that describe the category in the 
manner Western grammars generally do and 
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that are based on grammatical properties con- 
sidered to be unique to nouns. These features 
include the following: 


i. Nouns may have the genitive case ending 
(jarr) by one of the grammatical reasons (li- 
dain min ad-dawda% n-nahwiyya) restricted 
to nouns, for instance by a preposition (barf 
al-jarr); 

ii. If fully inflected, nouns may have nunation; 

iii. Nouns can be used as a vocative (nidd’); 

iv. The ’alif lam of definiteness may be prefixed 
to nouns; and 

v. Nouns may be used as subject of announce- 
ment (mubtada — ibtida@) or receive a 
predicate (musnad “ilayhi > ?isnad; Dahdah 
1990:28-29; Hasan 2004:26-28; cf. Howell 
r99o:], 1-3). 


An additional set of features includes the 
fact that nouns may be governing words in 
a genitive construction (mudaf), that per- 
sonal pronouns (damirldama@ ir) may refer to 
them, and that they form diminutives (Hasan 
2004:29). 

The tripartite division of words (aqsdm al- 
kalam) into nouns, verbs, and particles, though 
not always easy to maintain, has never really 
been challenged in the Arabic linguistic tradi- 
tion. Only a few examples that indicate other- 
wise are known; as-Suyuti (Asbah III, 2) 
mentions xdlifa, a category reportedly added 
by one Ja‘far ibn Sabir; a category of xawa- 
lif is also recognized by al-Farabi, who has 
four more categories (cf. Guillaume 1988:25; 
Versteegh 1995:28). For a discussion of the 
number of parts of speech restricted to three, 
see az-Zajjaji (Idah 41-45). The introduction 
of this tripartite division into Arabic grammar 
is ascribed to either Caliph ‘Ali or his Basran 
judge *Aba I-Aswad ad-Dw ali (see, e.g., Ibn 
al~Anbari, Nuzha 3-8). 

That the basic tenet of the three parts of 
speech was taken from Greek grammar can 
no longer be sustained — the beginnings of the 
Arabic tradition lie before the introduction 
of Greek writings in the Arab world, even 
if we take Stbawayhi’s Kitab as the starting 
point. Yet, some traces of influence from Greek 
grammar, which may have entered the Arabic 
tradition through knowledge of the Hellenistic 
education system (Versteegh 1977:40, 199 5:33), 
can, however, be recognized in the examples 
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Sibawayhi uses to illustrate the noun category. 
Sibawayhi gives no real definition of ism but 
simply states: fa-l-ismu rajulun wa-farasun ‘the 
noun is man and horse’ (Kitab I, 1). A third 
example, b@it ‘wall’, has found its way into the 
printed editions of the Kitab, but as Humbert 
(1995:57-58) has shown, this was a later addi- 
tion. The manner in which grammarians of 
Arabic came, through trial and error, to for- 
mulate definitions of the parts of speech shows 
how, in the course of time, Arabic grammar 
yielded to the influence of Greek logic. Various 
theories on the introduction of the tripartite 
division of parts of speech in Arabic linguistic 
thinking have been put forward, for instance by 
Weiss (1976); Versteegh (1977:38-54); Guillaume 
(1988); Owens (1989); Suleiman (1990); for a 
general overview, see Versteegh (1995:27-30; 
> parts of speech). 

Although Stbawayhi does not define ism, the 
Kitab in several disconnected passages pres- 
ents numerous properties of the noun, mainly 
based on their syntactic functions or on the 
basis of their morphological forms in rela- 
tion to these functions. Thus, we learn that 
nouns have tanwin (suffixed -n) as a sign of 
their being mutamakkina ‘fully declinable’ (lit. 
‘firmly established’), that they may have jarr 
(genitive case ending), as in the mudaf ?ilayhi 
(‘to which is annexed’, i.e. the second part of 
a genitive construction), and that they can take 
the ’alif lam of definiteness (prefixed al-, i.e. the 
article), to give but a few examples. In the same 
inventory-like manner, Stbawayhi identifies, 
among others, kayfa ‘how?’ and ’ayna ‘where?’ 
as nouns, which made it very complicated for 
representatives of the later grammatical tradi- 
tion to formulate definitions of the noun (Kitab 
I, 2.3-5, 7, 9-10, 20-21). 

Subsequently, the grammarians applied the 
principle of similarity (tasbib, muddara‘a; also 
> qiyds ‘analogy’; cf. Carter 2004:82-86) to 
the relationship between words from the cat- 
egory of nouns and those from one of the 
other two categories, and in this way they 
identified subclasses of nouns with deviating 
characteristics. This allowed them to rank the 
three categories and the various subclasses in 
terms of heaviness (tigal) or lightness (xiffa). 
The following example illustrates the working 
of this principle. Nouns constitute the light- 
est category of words due to their property of 
having tanwin, which makes them unrestricted 
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in their movements (tasrif, tasarruf). Some 
nouns, however, show the same pattern as the 
fil mudari‘, the imperfect verb (‘that resem- 
bles the noun’): nouns like *abyadu ‘white’ 
or ’ahmaru ‘red’, for instance, have the same 
-af‘alu pattern as ’adhabu ‘I go’ and ?a‘lamu 
‘I know’. This similarity makes them share the 
verbal property of being too ‘heavy’ to bear 
tanwin. Consequently, they lose their ability to 
be fully inflected (mutamakkin, also munsarif) 
and become less free in their movements, and 
hence they are called gayr mutamakkin or gayr 
munsarif (i.e. diptotes instead of triptotes; > 
diptosis; Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 5.8-14; Il,1.11ff.). 
Az-Zajjaj’s Kitab ma yansarif wa-md la yansarif 
was a work entirely devoted to this subject 
(cf. Carter 2004:68, 104-106, 108; Versteegh 
1995:174, n. 3). Haditi (2003:296-297) even 
credits Sibawayhi with ‘inventing’ the science of 
sarf. For an overview of the subclasses of nouns 
as defined by the grammatical tradition, see 
Howell (1990:I, 1-1813 [Parts 1-4]). Specific 
classificatory problems concern adverbs of 
time and place, darf/duruf (Versteegh 199 5:68; 
Owens 1988:131-138; cf. Howell 1990:], 
217-227; Wright 1967:II, 109-112; > maful 
fihi), and — sifa ‘adjective, attribute’ (Diem 
1974; Versteegh 1977:49-50, 1995:29-30). 

Other early grammarians and those of the 
first generations after Sibawayhi more or less 
followed his cue in describing rather than defin- 
ing the class of nouns in Arabic. Some of 
these descriptions are the following: al-ism ma 
wusifa ‘the noun is that to which [something] 
can be attributed’ (al-Kisa’1, d. 183/799); ma 
hasuna fihi ‘yanfauni wa-yadurruni’ fa-huwa 
ism ‘that about which it is allowed to say “it 
benefits me” or “it hurts me” is a noun’, i.e., 
as az-Zajjaji (Idab 49) explains, md jdza ’an 
yuxbara ‘anhu ‘about which it is allowed to 
predicate something’ (al-Axfas al-Awsat, d. 
ca. 215/830); al-ism md htamala t-tanwin ’aw 
alidafa aw al-alif wa-l-lam ‘the noun is what 
bears the nunation or the annexion or the 
article’ (al-Farra’, d. 207/822); kull ma daxala 
‘alayhi harf min huraf al-jarr fa-huwa ism fa- 
in imtana‘a dalika fa-laysa bi-sm ‘everything to 
which a preposition can be attached is a noun, 
and if this is impossible, it is not a noun’ (al- 
Mubarrad, d. 285/989). 

A neat overview of these early, as well as 
some later, attempts to formulate quasi-defini- 
tions of ism is presented by Ibn Faris (Sabibi 
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89-91). He himself is satisfied with none of 
them because they do not offer any room for 
kayfa, ’ayna, and the like to be included in the 
category of nouns. 

When referring to al-Mubarrad’s above-men- 
tioned description of noun, Ibn Faris appar- 
ently leaves out the first part, found at the very 
beginning of the Mugtadab (I, 1). Al-Mubarrad 
first restricts the noun to the ism mutamakkin 
‘fully declinable noun’, and then proceeds by 
saying *ammd |~-asma@ fa-ma kana waqi‘an ‘ala 
ma‘nan nabwa rajul wa-faras ‘nouns are what 
touches upon (‘what denotes’, Jarrar 1992:13 4; 
‘what is applied to’, Versteegh 1995:51) a 
meaning, like “man” and “horse”’. It is pre- 
cisely the inclusion of > ma‘nd ‘meaning’ in the 
description that initiates the formulation of the 
first true definition of ism by the late- 3rd/9th- 
early- 4th/roth-century grammarian az-Zajjaj, 
which runs as follows: sawt mugatta‘ mafhum 
dall ‘ala ma‘nan gayr dall ‘ala zaman wa-la 
makadn ‘an articulated understandable sound, 
indicating [or: implying] meaning and not indi- 
cating [or: implying] time or place’. Comparing 
this with the Aristotelian definition of the noun, 
“a noun is a sound with meaning [by agree- 
ment] without time, no part of which has 
meaning in isolation”, Fleisch (1978:181-182) 
recognizes the Greek logical basis of the defi- 
nition, and, consequently, he makes a clear 
distinction between the grammarians before 
and after az-Zajjaj; ‘by agreement’ belongs to 
the discussion about the origin of language, 
whether by institution or by revelation (for a 
discussion of variant formulations of Aristotle’s 
definition, see Versteegh 1977:138, 1995:58). 

Ibn Faris (Sabibi 2) is equally dissatisfied with 
az-Zajjaj’s definition of ism, this time because it 
does not exclude particles. His objections clearly 
show how difficult it is to stick to the rationale 
of categorization, namely that words belong to 
one category and one category only. The many 
subclasses of noun appeared to be very hard to 
capture in one overall definition, so that even 
az-Zajjaj’s rather sophisticated definition had 
to be modified and improved on. Criticisms of 
and attempts to improve this definition basi- 
cally focus on two aspects: one having recourse 
to ma‘nd for the purpose of excluding particles, 
the other dealing with aspects of time to distin- 
guish nouns from verbs. 

Ibn as-Sarraj (d. 316/928), for instance, mod- 
ifies ma‘nad by adding mufrad ‘a single mean- 
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ing’, wa-dalika I-ma‘nd yakunu Saxsan wa-gayr 
Saxsin lit. ‘and this meaning is a person or not 
a person’. From his examples it becomes clear 
that he refers to concrete (e.g. rajul, faras) and 
abstract (darb ‘hitting’, ’ak/ ‘eating’) nouns. In 
an elaborate discussion of the matter at hand, 
az-Zajjaji remarks that this modification is not 
an improvement because the definition still 
allows meaningful particles, like ’an ‘that’ or 
lam ‘not’, to be included in the category of 
nouns. Reference to the aspect of time in az- 
Zajjaj’s definition is formulated as ma‘nan gayr 
muqtarin bi-zaman muhassal min madiyyin 
aw gayribi ‘a meaning not associated with a 
specified time, be it past time or another’, for 
instance in as-Sirafi (d. 368/958; Ibn as-Sarraj, 
Usual 1, 36-373 Zajjaji, Idah 48; Sirafi, Sarb I, 
53-54; on the fundamental distinction between 
concrete and abstract nouns, see Versteegh 
I1995:61). ; 

Az-Zajjaji provides us in the Idah (48-52) 
with a thorough discussion of the definitions 
based on logic that were known to him at the 
time, but he himself explicitly prefers to remain 
on the solid ground of linguistics and formu- 
lates the following definition on a syntactic 
basis: “A noun in the language of the Arabs is 
what is an agent or an object or what replaces 
the agent and the object” (al-ism fi kalam al- 
‘arab ma kana failan aw maf ‘lan aw waqi‘an 
fi bayyiz al-fa%il wa-l-mafUl bibi). At this 
point, az-Zajjaji underlines his preference for 
grammatical rather than logical reasoning by 
adding: “This definition is in accordance with 
grammatical standards and conventional rules. 
It includes absolutely all nouns and excludes 
everything which is not a noun” (Versteegh 
1995:49-53, 56-64; Jarrar 1992:129-135). 
For the interpretation of fa%l and maf‘ul in 
this context as ‘something active or something 
passive’ because the definition deals with nouns 
as representatives of substances, see Versteegh 
(1995:57). Otherwise, Versteegh argues, words 
such as kayfa and ayna, which denote sub- 
stances and hence may be regarded as some- 
thing active or something passive, are not 
covered by the definition. For further details 
see, however, Owens (1989:215-219), who 
compares az-Zajjaji’s definition with earlier 
versions ascribed to Lugda (d. 310/922) and 
his contemporary Ibn Kaysan. 

Ibn al?Anbari (Asrdr 9-10) remarks that 
in due course up to seventy definitions of ism 
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had been formulated (which Versteegh 1995:56 
roughly divides into the five main categories of 
morphological, ontological, logical, syntactic, 
and exemplifying categories). Some grammar- 
ians even assert that no clear-cut definition can 
be established, and they venture to say that 
this is the reason why Stbawayhi did not even 
try to give one, sticking to a description and 
a few illustrations. And, indeed, in the Arabic 
linguistic tradition a gradual movement to what 
may be termed a two-pronged approach may 
be observed: a definition including a reference 
to ‘meaning without time’, followed by an 
enumeration of properties to make certain that 
everything is absolutely clear. For instance, 
az-ZamaxSari (d. 538/1143-1144) rephrases 
the definition as follows: al-ism md dalla ‘ala 
ma‘nan fi nafsibi daldlatan mujarradatan ‘an 
al-iqtiran [bi-zaman] wa-lahu xas@is minha 
jawaz al~isnad ’ilayhi wa-duxil barf at-ta‘rif 
wa-l-jarr wa-t-tanwin wa-l~iddfa. Here, we 
find ma‘nan fi nafsihi ‘a meaning in itself’, in 
order to avoid overlap with the category of 
particles and mujarradatan ‘an al-iqtiran [bi- 
zaman] ‘free from association with time’, in 
order to make sure verbs are excluded; this is 
followed by a selection of the most characteris- 
tic properties of the noun (ZamaxSari, Mufassal 
6; Ibn Yas, Sarh I, 22-25; Xwarizmi, Taxmir 
I, 157-158). The same manner of defining the 
noun, outlined above, is embraced by contem- 
porary Arab grammarians. 

Finally, in the Arabic grammatical tradition, 
the etymology of the word ism belongs to the 
traditional Basran-Kifan debate (recorded as 
the first masala in Ibn al-Anbari’s ?Insaf and 
in his ’Asrdr 5-10; summarized by, for exam- 
ple, Zabidi, Taj IX, 538, followed by Lane 
1863-1893:IV, 1435). The word has found its 
way into the Modern Arabic dictionary of Wehr 
(1994) under the radicals s-m (cross-referenced 
with s-m-y from sammd ‘to name, designate’). 
Yet, consensus follows the Basran theory that 
ism (or, according to some, the tribes of Tamim 
and Quda‘a say usm) is derived from s-m-w 
‘to be elevated, raised’, and the original simw 
or sumw is a thing raised into notice, thus 
denoted and made known. The last radical, 
waw, has been dropped and compensated by 
a prefixed hamza; consequently, its plural is 
"asma@ and its diminutive sumayy. According 
to some Kiufans, however, the word is from 
w-s-m, wasm (meaning ‘aldma ‘sign, indica- 
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tion’, synonym of ism), the first radical waw 
being substituted by bamza. This theory is 
considered to be weak because wasm would 
form the plural ’awsdm and the diminutive 
wusaym. Fleisch (1978:181, 1961:252-261) 
treats the word as biliteral and considers it 
as such to belong to ‘ancient linguistic stock’. 
The etymology of the word ism has some bear- 
ing on the discussion about whether ism and 
musamma, the sign and the designated, are 
identical, an issue that belongs to the origin of 
speech (see, e.g., Ibn Jinni, Xasa@’is I, 40-47; 
Ibn Manzir, Lisdn al-‘Arab Ill, 2109-2110; 
Versteegh 1995:34, 38). 
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MONIQUE BERNARDS (University of Groningen) 


Ism al-fa‘il 


It is characteristic of medieval terminology not 
to be specific to one analytical level, thus, for 
example, > harf ‘particle’ can refer to anything 
from phonemes to paragraphs. The word fail is 
no exception. It is discussed here on four levels. 


1. Lexically, > fa%l means ‘doer, person doing’. 
An obscene metaphor, doubtless coined by a 
grammarian, pairs it with another technical 
term, maf‘Ul bihi ‘done to’, viz. ‘direct object’, 
for the active and passive members of a homo- 
sexual relationship. 


2. At the morphological level, fa%l has three 
applications: 

(a) Fal stands for any word in the template 
C,aC,iC,, where the root f-“-/ ‘to do’ acts as a 
morphological symbol, hence xamis ‘fifth’ is 
said to have the pattern fa‘il. 
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(b) It denotes the pattern of the agent of a 
simple verb, rather as one says that the agent 
in English is formed by adding -er to the 
stem, e.g. Ratib ‘writer’, malik ‘owner’, dalim 
‘wrongdoer’. Not every word of this pattern 
is necessarily an agent, e.g. the toponym qddis 
‘Cadiz’. 

(c) By extension fail stands for the whole mor- 
phological category of words denoting agents 
regardless of the pattern, which varies accord- 
ing to the verb stem, e.g. mudarris ‘instruc- 
tor’, murasil ‘correspondent’, mudir ‘director’, 
muta‘allim ‘learner’, etc. The allomorphs fa“al, 
fi“al, etc., which denote an agent in an exag- 
gerated sense, e.g. Raddab ‘great liar’, Sirrab 
‘heavy drinker’, are also covered by this term. 


3. At the syntactic level, the phrase ism al-fa%l 
denotes the ‘agent noun’ in all aspects: word 
order, case, agreement, and other features (> 
fail). Apart from the Quranic quotations, the 
examples below are artificial, and the transla- 
tions are literal enough to expose the structures 
under review (often in bold type). 

(a) Word order. By observation the gram- 
marians knew that the agent noun always fol- 
lows its verb, e.g. daraba zaydun ‘Zayd struck’. 
The agent pronouns, being fundamentally suf- 
fixes, morphologically confirmed this order, e.g. 
darabtu/darabu ‘I struck/they struck’, analyzed 
as darab+tu ‘struck-’/darab+a ‘struck-they’. 
With passive verbs, e.g. duriba zaydun/duribtu 
‘Zayd was struck/I was struck’, the gram- 
matical agent is called n@ib ‘an al-fail ‘deputy 
agent’, among other terms. 

(b) Case. The agent noun takes the indepen- 
dent (raf) case, in common with subjects and 
predicates. Several functional equivalents for 
the agent noun were identified by the gram- 
marians, such as prepositional phrases, e.g. the 
Quranic md j@and min basirin lit. ‘not came 
to us [anyone] by way of messenger’ (Q. 5/13) 
and kafa bi-llahi sahidan \it. ‘there is enough 
with God as a witness’, interpreted as ‘God suf- 
fices as a witness’ (Q. 4/79, 166); nominalized 
clauses, e.g. yabqda ’an ’adkura lit. ‘that I men- 
tion remains’, i.e. ‘it remains for me to men- 
tion’; and free pronouns in certain contexts, 
e.g. md fa‘ala ’illa ’ana ‘none did [it] but I’. 

(c) Agreement is the most outstanding feature 
of verbal syntax: the verb precedes its agent 
and remains singular, agreeing with the agent 
only in gender, e.g. qama_ r-rajululr-rajulanil 
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r-rijdlu ‘the man/two men/men stood up [masc. 
sg.|’, gamat al-maratulal-mar’atanilan-nis@u 
‘the woman/two women/women stood up [fem. 
sg.|’. Historically, this is a regularization of 
a more fluid situation allowing other forms 
of agreement, notably the dialectal ’akaluni 
I-baragitu ‘the fleas consumed [masc. pl.] me’, 
and the Quranic gdla niswatun fi |-madinati 
‘women in the town said [masc. sg.]’ (Q. 12/30); 
agreement with the sense or by attraction is not 
rare, e.g. j@athu kitabi ‘my letter [masc.] came 
[fem.] to him’, where the speaker is thinking of 
feminine risdla ‘message’. Much discussion was 
provoked among the grammarians by agree- 
ment problems in elliptical coordinated verbal 
sentences of the type marartu wa-marra bi 
zaydun lit. ‘I passed and Zayd passed by me’, 
similar to English They do not and have not 
written together (the example is genuine). 

(d) The overt agent noun does not have 
to follow its verb immediately, but pronoun 
agents are incorporated in the verb, reinforc- 
ing their mutually indispensable formal and 
semantic relationship: this indispensability also 
exists between subjects and predicates, and it is 
one reason why agents, subjects, and predicates 
all have the same independent (raf‘) inflection. 
There are, however, two fundamental differ- 
ences between agents and subjects. The first 
difference is that agents, being integral with 
their verbs, can never be elided, while subjects 
and predicates can be left unsaid. Every verb is 
in effect a complete sentence, and there is no 
infinitive in Arabic, only fully inflected verbal 
nouns (~ masdar). 

(e) Nominal vs. verbal sentence. The second 
difference between subjects and agents is that 
their status is determined by word order. Since 
the order verb+agent is fixed, any sequence in 
which the verb is preceded by a noun must be 
analyzed differently: zaydun qama can only be 
parsed as ‘Zayd, he stood up’, i.e. an equational 
sentence whose predicate is a verbal sentence. 
This is clear from the obligatory agreement 
in the postposed verb, e.g. ar-rajulani qama/ 
ar-rijalu qamu ‘the two men, they [du.] stood 
up/the men, they [pl.] stood up’. Agreement is 
obligatory because all predicates in Arabic must 
contain a pronoun linking them to the subject, 
and it is always possible at gdm- to introduce a 
new agent, e.g. ar-rijalu qamat ’ummuhum ‘the 
men, their mother stood up [fem. sing.]’ with 
the binding pronoun now elsewhere. 
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The Arab grammarians maintained a strict 
terminological distinction between the struc- 
ture verb+agent, which they called a ‘verbal 
sentence’ (jumla fi‘liyya), and the binary unit of 
subject+predicate, e.g. zaydun q@imun ‘Zayd 
[is] standing’, which they termed a ‘nomi- 
nal sentence’, jumla ismiyya. Regrettably, fail, 
which in Arabic can only denote the agent of a 
verb, is all too often rendered inappropriately 
as ‘subject’, thereby obliterating the indigenous 
grammatical theory altogether. 


4. At the semantic and theoretical levels, vari- 
ous issues were raised by the grammarians, 
some with important logical and theological 
implications. 

(a) Miscellaneous theoretical topics. The 
assignment of independent case to agents, sub- 
jects, and predicates was accounted for by their 
structural similarities; in addition, for reasons 
of systematic coherence, the agent noun was 
said to take the (phono)logically more sig- 
nificant case (independent) over the dependent 
(nasb) case of objects and complements because 
there is only one agent but multiple comple- 
ments. The latter moreover are intrinsically 
redundant elements (fadla), while the agent is a 
structural necessity (“umda). 

The agreement system led to the inference 
that the agent pronoun of the 3rd person 
singular verb was always latent (mustatir ‘hid- 
den’). Hence gama/yaqumu only means ‘he 
stood/stands’ by default, when not followed by 
an overt agent. Western segmentation of these 
verbs as gam+a, fem. qam+at gives a wrong 
impression of the status of these endings: for the 
Arabs they are merely gender markers, unlike 
the true agent suffixes in qum+tulqum+nd ‘I 
stood/we stood’, etc. The same applies to the 
3rd person prefixes ya- [masc.| and ta- [fem.] 
in the imperfect. 

The logical priority of agents and subjects 
was disputed. Some argued that the agent is 
logically prior to the subject (mubtada’ bihi 
‘thing started with’; > ibtida’) because it has a 
formal operator (mil), i.e. the verb, while the 
subject has no overt operator. The opposing 
view was that the subject has priority because 
it remains a subject even in inversion (ft d-dari 
rajulun ‘in the house [is] a man’), while an agent 
becomes a subject when fronted. Expressed so 
briefly here, the argument may seem trivial, but 
it had pedagogical consequences affecting the 
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arrangement of material, and it was also part of 
the larger topic of predication theory. 

The standard definition of the fail as some- 
one who performs the act denoted by the verb 
was an irresistible challenge. How, it was asked, 
can there be an agent when no act occurs, such 
as dying? Further, how can there be an agent 
when the act is prohibited or negated? This 
was easily answered by pointing out that at the 
grammatical level all verbs must have agents 
regardless of their meaning. But it was not 
a complete irrelevance: the lawyers applied 
similar reasoning to conclude that Quranic 
prohibitions reduce to positive commands to 
refrain from the forbidden action. More sub- 
tly, the grammarians recognized that there is a 
category of verbs which cannot have an agent, 
namely verbs of existence, e.g. Rana ‘to be’ (> 
kana wa-axawatuha). These do have the same 
syntax as transitive verbs, hence their predicate 
has dependent form like a direct object (kana 
zaydun q@iman ‘Zayd [indep.] was standing 
[dep.]’), but they have no fal; instead, the 
element in that position is called the ‘noun of 
kana’ (ism kana), and the dependent comple- 
ment its ‘predicate’ (xabar kana). 

(b) The semantic status of the agent noun in 
the sense of participle is ambiguous. In the first 
place, its time reference is controversial: some 
Kufan grammarians called this form fil da@’im 
lit. ‘lasting act[ion]’, perhaps in response to a 
debate about the unreality of the present as the 
dimensionless point where the past meets the 
future. If so, the Kufan term implies a rejection 
of that sophism. Incidentally, there can be no 
discussion here of the role of the fal in the 
tense system, not well developed in Classical 
Arabic but a prominent feature of some modern 
dialects (— participle; > aspect). 

Secondly, it combines both verbal and nomi- 
nal properties. It does loosely correspond to 
both the English ‘present participle’ and ‘agent’, 
but, unlike the participle, it always remains 
a noun. So ’ana katibun can represent ‘I am 
a person writing or going to write’ or ‘I am a 
person having written, a writer’. This duality is 
reflected syntactically in the alternative verbal 
and nominal constructions seen in ’ana katibun 
al-kitaba ‘J am a person going to write the 
book’ (marked as direct object) or ’ana katibu 
I-kitabi ‘I am the writer of the book’ (marked 
as possessed). The lawyers were aware of the 
implications for contracts, as the first implies 
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future and the second past time, but they could 
do little with the Qur’anic kullu nafsin d@iqatu 
Lmawti (Q. 3/185, 21/35, 29/57), lit. ‘every 
soul has tasted death’ in the ‘past’ construction, 
where one might expect d@igatun al-mawta 
‘is going to taste death’. In inversions of the 
type ‘are they standing, the two Zayds?’, the 
preposed predicate may display either partial, 
verbal agreement, viz. °a-q@imun az-zaydani 
‘are the two Zayds standing [masc. sg.]?’, or 
nominal, full agreement ’a-q@imdni z-zaydani 
[masc. du.]. 

(c) The inflection of the imperfect verb is 
ascribed to its resemblance to the agent noun, 
for which reason it is called al-fi'l al-mudari‘ 
li-sm al-fa%l ‘the verb which resembles the 
agent noun’ (> mddi/mudari‘), referring to the 
striking distributional and semantic similarities 
between this verb and agent noun: both occur 
as predicates and can be prefixed with the 
emphatic la-, e.g. ?inna r-rajula la-yaktubulla- 
katibun ‘verily the man, indeed he writes/[is] 
indeed someone writing’, and both occur attrib- 
utively, as in hada rajulun yaktubulkatibun ‘this 
is a man who writes/a man, a person writing’. 
As a result the verb inflects like a noun, sharing 
two of the three nominal case endings. 

(d) The agent noun is central to the theory of 
predication. The theory is based on two axioms: 
first, as there is no copula, the union of subject 
and predicate is marked by a referential pro- 
noun in the latter; and second, verbs function 
exclusively as predicates of their agents. More- 
over, all verbs incorporate an agent pronoun, 
either implicit (7ustatir, see above), as in gama 
r-rijdlu ‘the men stood [O-marker]’, or external- 
ized, as in ar-rijalu qamu ‘the men, they stood 
[masc. pl.]’. Because agent nouns have verbal 
meaning they also are marked for the gender 
and number of their agent, as in hiya q@imatun 
‘she is a person standing [fem. sg.]’ (remember 
that the ism fa%l is by definition a noun: even 
attributively it remains a noun, in apposition, 
e.g. marartu bi-rajulin katibin ‘I passed by a 
man, a person writing [masc. sg. obl.]’). 

The grammarians generalized the number 
and gender agreement in verbs and agent nouns 
to explain the agreement of a third category, the 
qualifiers we call adjectives (> sifa). These, like 
the fal, also alternate with verbs, e.g. wajhun 
basanunl/yabsunu ‘a beautiful face/face which is 
beautiful’, and between pseudoverbal syntax, as 
in hasanun wajhan ‘beautiful as to face [dep.]’ 
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(cf. katibun al-kitaba ‘writing the book’), and 
pseudonominal, as in basanu I-wajhi ‘beautiful 
of face [obl.]’ (cf. katibu |-kitabi ‘the writer of 
the book’). For this they are termed ‘the adjec- 
tive assimilated [by the speaker] to the agent 
noun’ (as-sifa al-musabbaha bi-sm al-fa‘il). It 
is important to stress that this is not a subset 
of adjectives; it covers all adjectives. Since they 
are morphologically related to agent nouns 
in being deverbal (musStaqq ‘derived’), adjec- 
tives too are assumed to contain a pronoun 
reference to their head which accounts for 
their agreement. Significantly, agent nouns and 
adjectives are virtually in complementary distri- 
bution, thus katib ‘person writing, writer’ has 
no corresponding adjective and hasan ‘beauti- 
ful’ no corresponding agent noun. The sym- 
metry is completed by the occurrence of agent 
nouns in attributive adjectival positions and of 
adjectives in isolation as nouns, e.g. al-hasanu 
‘the beautiful [one]’. 

The pronominal trace in verbs, agent nouns, 
and adjectives acts as the copula in equational 
sentences, except when the predicate is not 
deverbal, e.g. zaydun ?axtika ‘Zayd is your 
brother’ (subject and predicate are identical), or 
is locative, e.g. zaydun fi d-dari ‘Zayd is in the 
house’ (mostly explained as elliptical for ‘Zayd 
[is situated] in the house’, using the agent noun 
mustaqirrun ‘person situated’). The theological 
implications of all this cannot be explored here: 
it must suffice to allude to the problem of God’s 
attributes. The theologians were aware of the 
risk of hylomorphic dualism in predicating 
qualities of God through verbs, since these are 
a compound of verb (scil. ‘accident’) and agent 
pronoun (scil. ‘substance’). But the pronoun 
trace in the agent noun and adjective is never 
realized except as agreement, and since more- 
over the agent noun is temporally and aspectu- 
ally indeterminate, the theologians consciously 
preferred it over the verb for enumerating and 
discussing God’s attributes. 
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MIcHaEL G. CarTER (Sydney University) 


Ism al-fi‘l 


The term ism al-fi'l (pl. ’asma@ al-fi'l) is used 
for > interjections conveying the sense of a 
verb. Most of them denote an imperative, e.g. 
nazali ‘go down!’, ’ilayka ‘go away!’, halumma 
‘come here!’. However, some ’asma’ al-fi‘l have 
the sense of a declarative sentence (xabar), e.g. 
hayhatu ‘far from it!’. The plural form is men- 
tioned for the first time in the 8th century, by 
Sibawayhi (Kitab I, 102.8). The singular ism 
al-fi‘l or ism fil occurs only in later sources. 
Interjections known by this term are also called 
-asma@ li-I-fil (sg. ism li-l-fi'l) and ’asma al- 
-af'al (Levin 1991:247). 

In the Arab grammarians’ classification, 
-asma@ al-fi‘l as imperatives are divided accord- 
ing to derivational criteria into three groups: 


i. ?Asma@ al-fi'l on the fa‘ali pattern, derived 
from triliteral roots, e.g. nazali ‘go down’, 
hadari ‘beware, be cautious!’, nadari ‘look!’ 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 34.11-35.8). 

ii. Asma’ al-fil formed by a combination of 
a preposition and a genitive pronoun of 
the 2nd person, e.g. “ilayka ‘go away’; 
‘alayka zaydan, ‘indaka zaydan, diunaka 
zaydan ‘seize Zayd!’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 
I05.15-107.10). This category of ’asmd’ 
al-fil is called by some grammarians ’igrd’ 
lit. ‘incitement’ (Zajjaji, Jumal 144; Ibn 
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al~Anbari, Insaf 99.15—-16, ’Asrdr 67.2-5). 
As a technical term ’igra means ‘words 
inciting to do a certain act’. 

iii. “Asma@ al-fi'l as isolated forms, e.g. bayya 
‘come!’ (ZamaxSari, Mufassal 63.1), 
bayahalla ‘come quickly!’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab 
I, 102.10), hi ‘tell more!’ (ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 61.13). These isolated forms are 
called ’aswat (sg. sawt) by some grammar- 
ians (Levin 1991:249). This term is rarely 
used by Sibawayhi (Kitab II, 40.22-41.8, 
49.3-5). 


Some interjections belonging to the category 
of ’asma@ al-fi'l take the place of a declarative 
sentence: hayhdtu ‘far from it!’ (ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 61.18), Sattdana ‘how different is...!’ 
(ZamaxSari, Mufassal 61.18), *uffin (an inter- 
jection expressing anger; ZamaxSari, Mufassal 
61.20), *awwah (an interjection expressing 
pain; ZamaxSari, Mufassal 61.20). 

According to some grammarians, the mean- 
ing of the term ’asmd’ al-fi'l is ‘the proper 
names of the verbs’, which derives from their 
notion that certain verbs have a proper name. 
Sometimes, instead of using a given verb, the 
speaker uses its proper name as a sign denoting 
this verb, just as the proper name of a given 
person is a sign denoting that person. The form 
hayyahala, for instance, is the proper name of 
the verb iti ‘come!’, just as the name hassanu 
is the proper name of a given person. Hence, 
hayyahala, when used by the speaker, denotes 
the verb iti, just as bassdnu denotes a person 
known by this name. For this interpretation of 
the term ’asm@ al-fi'l, see Mubarrad (Muqtadab 
Ill, 202.1-4); Ibn XasSsab (Murtajil 248.1-11); 
Ibn Yai8 (Sarh I, 494.17-19, ed. Jahn = Sarh 
IV, 25.12-14, Cairo ed.; Sarh I, 496.14-15, 
ed. Jahn = Sarh IV, 29.6-7, Cairo ed.); Ibn ’Abi 
r-Rabi (Basit 163.17-164.1; Dabt 347.2-8, 
348.12-349.1). For a translation of some of 
the excerpts mentioned in the above references, 
see Levin (1991:249-251). 

The interpretation of the term ’asma@ al-fi'l 
by later grammarians shows that Wright’s edi- 
tor is mistaken when he says that ’asma al-fi'l 
are called thus because they have ‘a certain 
verbal force’ (Wright 1951:296). Lane is also 
mistaken when he calls various forms of ’asmad’ 
al-fil ‘verbal noun’ (1863-1893:V, 2146) or 
‘imperative verbal noun’ (1863-1893:I, 86, 
3053 Il, 534). 
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Since the Arab grammarians hold that ’asma’ 
al-fi'l are proper names of verbs, they classify 
them as nouns (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 102.17-18; 
Mubarrad, Mugqtadab II, 202.1-4). As-Suyiti 
(Asbah III, 2.8-9) quotes from Abu Hayyan 
(13th century) the exceptional view of Ibn 
Sabir that the ’asma al-fi'l form a special part 
of speech called xalifa ‘the word which takes 
the place of verbs’. 

In the grammarians’ view, words belonging 
to the category of ?asm@ al-fi'l are nouns con- 
veying the sense of a verb (Sibawayhi, Kitab], 
102.6-7, 102.23-24; II, 38.12-13), and the 
place occupied by them in speech is that of 
a verb (Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 102.6-7). Some 
grammarians emphasize that ’asmd’ al-fi'l are 
not masddir ‘verbal nouns’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab], 
102.23-24; Mubarrad, Muqtadab III, 202.1-3). 
Every ism fil conveys the sense of the verb 
named by it; bayyahala ‘come!’, for instance, is 
the ism of the imperative “iti (Stbawayhi, Kitab, 
I02.9-IT). 

*Asm@ al-fi'l of verbs that take an accusative 
as a direct object can also govern a direct object 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 102.7-16; Ibn as-Sarraj, 
Usual I, 141.2-9), as in the examples halumma 
zaydan ‘bring Zayd!’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab 1, 
102.9) and hayyahala t-tarida ‘come quickly to 
have soup!’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 102.10). Such 
-asma@ al-fil can take an accusative pronoun 
as a direct object, as in taradkibd ‘leave them!’ 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 102.13) and mand‘iha 
‘defend them!’ (Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 102.15). An 
ism fil of an intransitive verb cannot govern a 
direct object (Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 102.7—9; Ibn 
as-Sarraj, Usil I, 141.2-4), as illustrated by the 
examples sah ‘shut up!’ and mah ‘stop!’ (Siba- 
wayhi, Kitab I, 102.7). 

In Stbawayhi’s view, ’asma’ al-fi‘l on the pattern 
faali, e.g. nazali, are feminine nouns (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab II, 37.21-22). Some of the asma@ al-fi‘l 
that form a combination of a preposition and a 
2nd person genitive pronoun can take a direct 
object, as in ‘alayka zaydan, ‘indaka zaydan, 
and dunaka zaydan ‘seize Zayd!’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab 1, 105.15—-107.10; see Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 
105.15-17; Ibn as-Sarraj, "Usa! I, 141.11-16). 
Some of these ’asma’ al-fi'l can govern a prepo- 
sition + genitive, as in the examples ilaykum 
‘anni ‘go away from me!’ (Isbahani, ’Agani II, 
36.31), ‘alaykuma bi-n-nagqati llati sifatuha kada 
‘go, the two of you, to the she-camel whose 
description is such and such’ (Isbahani, ’Agani 
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II, 182.17), and ‘alaykum bi-n-nari ‘come to the 
fire!’ (Isbahani, ’Agani XVI, 109.10). 

Most of the ’asmd’ al-fi‘l are indeclinable 
forms that can denote any number or gen- 
der of the 2nd person, e.g. bayyahala t-tarida 
‘come [pl.] quickly to have soup’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab 1, 102.10) and hayya ‘ald s-salati ‘come 
[pl.] to prayer!’ (ZamaxSari, Mufassal 63.1). 
However, in certain dialects the form bdlumma 
was declined like an imperative (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab I, 106.24-25). The 2nd person genitive 
pronoun suffix in those ’asma@ al-fi'l that com- 
bine a preposition with a pronominal suffix is 
declinable for gender and number, e.g. ’ilayka 
‘go away!’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 105.23) and 
ilaykum ‘anni ‘go away from me!’ (Isbahani, 
°Agani Il, 36.31). 
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ARYEH Levin (Hebrew University of Jerusalem) 


Isnad 


The term ?isndd and words derived from it indi- 
cate in Arabic grammar the connection between 
a noun and its predicate, or the act of assigning 
a predicate to a subject (Levin 1981:157). The 
central point in the analysis of the sentence 
in Arabic grammar is the distinction between 
nominal (ismiyya) and verbal (fi‘liyya) sen- 
tences, each with their own constituents. The 
nominal sentence is built on a topic/comment 
structure, with the topic (mubtada’; > ibtida’) 
and the comment (> xabar) as basic constitu- 
ents, whereas the verbal sentence consists of a 
verb (> fil; this term is synonymous with the 
name of one of the three parts of speech) and an 
agent (> fail). This means that in traditional 
Arabic syntax there is no room for a notion of 
‘subject’ (cf. Ayoub and Bohas 1983). In the 
later tradition of linguistic analysis, which was 
heavily influenced by Greek logic, terms like 
> mawdu‘ ‘subject’ and > mabmil ‘predicate’ 
are sometimes mentioned, but these remained 
alien to the indigenous tradition of analyzing 
sentence structure. 

Yet, from an early stage onward, there was 
a definite awareness among Arab grammar- 
ians about the basic resemblance between 
the constituents of the nominal sentence and 
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the constituents of the verbal sentence. This 
resemblance focused on the notion of ‘predi- 
cation’, for which such verbs as ’axbara and 
haddata were used. These terms were seman- 
tic in nature: they expressed the fact that the 
basic purpose of a sentence is to provide new 
information about something already known. 
Alongside this terminology, there was another 
set of terms, derived from the verb ’asnada ‘to 
make something lean on something’, which 
stressed the syntactic relationship between the 
main constituents in the sentence. This set was 
possibly connected with early Arabic logic. In 
his exposé of Aristotle’s De interpretatione, 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ (d. 2nd half 8th century C.E.) 
uses musnad ’ilayhi in the sense of ‘predicate’ 
(Talmon 1987:215; Goldenberg 1988:45). He 
says about the verb (in his terminology the 
barf): la yakunu 7illa mabmilan ‘ala gayribi 
musnadan “ilayhi ‘it is always predicated about 
something else, being made to lean against it’ 
(Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, Mantiq 28.12). Here, musnad 
ilayhi is the element that is made to lean upon 
another element, being supported by it. This 
other element — the subject — could then appro- 
priately be called musnad ‘support, prop’. The 
term musnad also occurs in the works of a later 
philosopher, al-Farabi (d. 339/950), who states 
(Alfad 57) that musnad/musnad ?ilayhi for 
subject/predicate is synonymous with muxbar 
‘anhulmuxbar bihi, xabar, and mawsiflsifa, the 
latter used especially in theological discourse 
(Versteegh 1995:67). 

In grammatical treatises, the terms derived 
from ?asnada also occurred, but they were 
superposed on the usual terms for the syntactic 
relations in nominal and verbal sentences. In a 
sentence like (1) 


(1) zayd-un daraba 
‘Zayd hit’ 


the topic zaydun acts as the support for the 
comment, which may be a verb as in (1), or a 
noun as in (2) 


(2) zayd-un rajul-un 
‘Zayd [is] a man’ 


In a verbal sentence like (3) 


(3) daraba zayd-un 
‘Zayd hit’ 
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the agent zaydun is still credited with the act of 
hitting. This means that at a deeper, semantic 
level, the agent and the topic are identical. In 
general, one could say that the grammarians 
were only interested in the analysis of the 
syntactic level. Nonetheless, they did speculate 
about the nature of this identity and the nature 
of the tie between the constituents in both types 
of sentence. This tie was the ’isndd ‘support, the 
act of making lean against’, and the two par- 
ticipants in the ’isndd relationship were called 
musnad and musnad ’ilayhi. 

Sibawayhi dedicates a separate but unfor- 
tunately rather short and not very informa- 
tive chapter to the musnad and the musnad 
ilaybi (Kitab I, 7). He begins by saying that 
the musnad and the musnad ’ilayhi need each 
other (la yastagni wabid minhuma ‘an al-axar), 
and then exemplifies this mutual need with 
the example of the mubtada and the mabniyy 
‘alayhi in ‘abdallah ?’axtika “Abdallah is your 
brother’ (for the term mabniyy ‘ala cf. Levin 
1985). The problem arises when he then gives 
a second example, yadhabu zaydun ‘Zayd goes 
away’, in which the verb yadhabu has the same 
need for the following noun as the first noun 
for the second noun in the first example. This 
is the basis for the identification of the musnad 
as topic/verb and the musnad “ilayhi as com- 
ment/agent. 

Elsewhere, Sibawayhi (Kitab I, 256.17—-18) 
uses musnad in the statement fa-l-mubtada’ 
musnad wa-l-mabniyyu ‘alayhi musnad 7ilayhi 
‘the topic [or: the word with which the sentence 
begins] is being leaned upon and the [constitu- 
ent] that is built on it [i.e. the predicate] is made 
to lean upon it’ (Goldenberg 1988:43). From this 
statement it is not clear, either, what his posi- 
tion vis-a-vis these two terms is when applied 
to a verbal sentence. According to Levin (1981) 
and others, musnad is always literally the first 
constituent in the sentence, which implies that 
in a verbal sentence the musnad is the verb and 
the musnad 7ilayhi the agent. But Goldenberg 
(1988:44) argues that it is more likely that 
both xabar and fi‘l are subsumed under musnad 
*ilayhi because they both function as predicates 
to another word, which is then the musnad 
‘the constituent upon which something else [sc. 
the predicate] is made to lean’. He supports 
this with a phrase from Ibn as-Sarraj (Usa I, 
63.7-8), al-mubtada’ yubtadau fthi bi-l-ism 
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al-mubaddat ‘anhu qabla I|-hadit ‘in the topic, 
one begins with the noun of which something 
is reported before the report’, whereas accord- 
ing to Ibn as-Sarraj, al-fail mubtada’ bi-l-hadit 
gablahu ‘with the agent, one begins with the 
report before it’. At the very least, this quota- 
tion confirms that there is a semantic resem- 
blance between the topic and the agent, which 
are both constituents about which something 
else is reported (muhaddat); in other words, 
they are both constituents on which a predicate 
is made to lean (musnad “ilayhi). 

In fact, these terms are hardly ever used by 
Sibawayhi. According to Troupeau (1976:112), 
musnad is used four times and musnad ’ilayhi 
three times, and ’isndd does not occur at all 
in the Kitab; the verb ’asnada 7ila is used only 
once. Talmon (2003:163-166) believes that this 
terminology belongs to an earlier stage of gram- 
mar, called by him ‘the Iraqi school’, which was 
transcended by Sibawayhi’s distinction between 
nominal and verbal sentences. This probably 
implies that the few instances of the ’asnada set 
in the Kitab are traces from the earlier tradi- 
tion, which somehow remained in the Kitab but 
did not play an important role. The same terms 
occur only twice in al-Xalil’s Kitab al-‘ayn (VII, 
68, 228; VIII, 11; Talmon 1997:209). 

In al-Farra”s Ma‘ani I-Our’an, terms derived 
from ’asnada are used somewhat more fre- 
quently: ’asnada is used nine times and mus- 
nad *ila four times (Kinberg 1996:266-267). 
According to Owens (1990:103-107, 249- 
250), al-Farra’ uses these terms in two different 
senses. In nominal constructions, the relation- 
ship between an annexed noun and the noun 
to which it is annexed is expressed by the verb 
’asnada, for instance, when he compares the 
two expressions huwa rajul dina-ka ‘he is a 
man inferior to you’ and huwa rajul dunun ‘he 
is an inferior man’ (al-Farra’, Ma‘ani I, 119.5); 
the former is said to have been annexed to 
the pronoun (usnida ila Say’). For the same 
relationship al-Farra’ also uses, and more fre- 
quently, the term > ’idadfa. The second sense 
in which ’asnada is used by al-Farra is more 
related to its use in Sibawayhi’s Kitab, viz. to 
indicate the relationship between a verb and its 
agent. When comparing the expressions daqa 
dart bihi ‘my ability [to deal] with him became 
narrow [i.e. ‘I became fed up with him]’ and 
diqta bihi dar’an ‘I became annoyed with him’ 
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(Ma‘ani I, 79.9; cf. II, 270.1), al-Farra’ states 
that in the latter expression the notion of diq 
is made to lean against the 2nd person (ja‘alta 
d-diq musnadan ’ilayka). Owens (1990:249) is 
probably right in regarding musnadan 7ilayhi 
here as the description of a process, rather than 
a fixed grammatical term. The analysis of all 
passages in which this terminology is used by 
al-Farra makes it clear that he regards the first 
word (the verb) as the constituent that acts as 
support for the second word (the agent), in line 
with the way Stbawayhi uses these terms. 

In later grammar, ’isndd is used in almost the 
same sense as ?ixbdr, for instance by al-Jurjani 
(Muqtasid 1, 76.19-20; Goldenberg 1988:48), 
the only difference being that ’ixbdr is usually 
restricted to cases where the truth value of a 
statement can be determined, so that impera- 
tives do not commonly fall under the definition 
of ?ixbar, yet they still represent a case of ’isndd, 
i.e. a connection between a subject and its 
predicate. The basic identity between the topic 
and the agent, on one hand, and the verb and 
the predicate, on the other, is stressed by many 
authors, e.g. by Ibn as-Sarraj: al-fa%il mudari‘ 
li-l-mubtada min ?ajli ?annahuma jami‘an 
mubaddat ‘anhumd ‘the agent resembles the 
topic in that they both are being predicated 
about’ (Usal I, 39.10-11; cf. Zajjaji, Jumal 
48.6; Goldenberg 1988:47). 

However, with respect to the names of the 
two constituents of the ’ismdd connection, 
Goldenberg (1988:45; cf. Levin 1981:151- 
153) notes that their meaning was switched 
in the later grammatical tradition. Originally, 
musnad indicated either the subject or, accord- 
ing to another interpretation of its early use, 
the first element in the sentence, and musnad 
*ilaybi the predicate that was ‘made to lean’ 
on the subject, or the second element in the 
sentence. The two terms may, however, be 
interpreted in a diametrically opposed way: 
musnad could be the constituent that is being 
made to lean against something else; musnad 
ilayhi would then be the constituent upon 
which this other constituent is made to lean. 
In this interpretation, musnad corresponds to 
the predicate and musnad ilayhi is the subject. 
Levin (1981:151-157) has shown that this new 
interpretation of the two terms can first be 
attested in the roth century C.E., for instance 
in as-Sirafi’s (d. 368/978) commentary on the 
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Kitab (Sarh Il, 59) where he explicitly refers to 
a difference of opinion about the interpretation 
of the terms. He states that in his view the best 
interpretation is the one according to which 
the musnad 7ilayhi is the mubaddat ‘anhu, 
i.e. the thing about which something is told, 
and the musnad the hadit or xabar, i.e. the 
thing that is told. He adds that the musnad 
ilayhi is thereby identical with both the topic 
and the agent, and the musnad with the com- 
ment and the verb. Similar statements are made 
by many other later grammarians, e.g. by Abu 
Hayyan (Manhaj 4.13-15). The inherent ambi- 
guity of the terminology probably made these 
terms less than useful for syntactic analysis (a 
similar ambiguity reigned in the case of the two 
terms mudaf and mudaf ’ilayhi; > ?iddfa). 
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KeEs VERSTEEGH (University of Nijmegen) 


Israel 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Arabic is the mother tongue and the main 
national language of more than one million 
Palestinian citizens in the state of Israel. It is 
also a community language of hundreds of 
thousands of Sephardic Jews. Arabic serves as 
the sole official language of Israel’s neighboring 
countries and enjoys a special status in most 
Muslim countries. The case of Arabic in Israel 
is unique. It is a minority language and is legally 
recognized as a second official language. Arabic 
was a majority language, as well as one of three 
official languages, in the British mandate to 
Palestine, until the founding of Israel, when by 
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changed sociopolitical circumstances it became 
a secondary language. Arabic is learned as the 
first language in all Arab schools in Israel from 
the first through the twelfth grades, and in sev- 
eral institutes for teacher training. 

The perception of Arabic and its status as an 
additional language among the Jews of Israel 
creates a paradox. On the one hand, the status 
of the language is inferior and there are only 
minimal requirements to learn it, but on the 
other hand the study of Arabic is closely con- 
nected to the army and the intelligence service. 
That is to say, learning Arabic as a foreign 
language in Israel is largely influenced by the 
military needs of the state (Amara and Mar’i 
2002). 

Spolsky and Shohamy (1999a:103) estimate 
that 4,500,000 Israelis have functional com- 
petence in Hebrew vs. 2,000,000 in Arabic. 
According to these figures, Arabic is the second 
major language of Israel. The overwhelming 
majority of Palestinians in Israel demonstrate 
high levels of functional competence in Hebrew 
because they learn it as a subject in their 
schools beginning in the third grade and in 
their daily contact with Israeli Jews in various 
domains of life (Amara 2002). About one mil- 
lion Israeli Jews have functional competence 
in Arabic, whether they learned it at school 
or as a community language, as in the case of 
Sephardic Jews. 

The official status of Arabic in Israel is far 
from clear. When researchers talk about its 
status, they mention mainly Article 82 of the 
Palestine Order in Council 1922 (e.g. Landau 
1987; Koplewitz 1992; Spolsky 1994; Spolsky 
and Shohamy 1999a, 1999b). However, to 
understand the real status of Arabic in Israel, 
one needs to consider also the influence of 
sources such as the Supreme Court and the 
attorney general, and basic laws in Israel such 
as the one relating to ‘human dignity’. 

Examining the official status of Arabic is 
of particular interest in Israel because Israel 
is defined and perceived as an ethnic national 
state, and Jews are the only nationality rec- 
ognized by law in Israel. Arabs are legally 
recognized as a religious and cultural minority 
but not as a national minority. Rights granted 
to the Arabs are mainly at an individual rather 
than communal level (Smooha 1999). 
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2. THE STATUS OF ARABIC AS AN 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 


The official status of Arabic was bestowed in 
the mandatory legislation, and Arabic was left 
on its pedestal after the establishment of the 
state of Israel. Article 82 of the Palestine Order 
in Council 1922 referred (under the marginal 
heading ‘Official Languages’) to English, Ara- 
bic, and Hebrew, and determined that: 


All ordinances, official notices and official forms 
of the government and all official notices of local 
authorities and municipalities in areas to be pre- 
scribed by order of the High Commissioner shall 
be published in English, Arabic, and Hebrew. The 
three languages may be used in debates and discus- 
sions in the Legislative Council and subject to any 
regulations to be made from time to time, in the 
Government offices and the Law Courts. 


After Israel became independent, all mandatory 
legislation was retained except for a few laws. 
Paragraph 15(b) of the ordinance, pertaining 
to the use of English, was canceled, but no 
legislation, then or later, canceled the official 
status of the Arabic language as fixed in Article 
82 (Kretzmer 1990; Rubinstein and Medina 
1996). 

The three issues dealt with in the Order in 
Council 1922, Article 82, are (1) obligations 
regarding the languages in which the central 
government must carry out central functions; 
(2) the languages in which official notices must 
be issued by the local authorities; and (3) the 
languages in which an individual is able to 
access public services of the central government 
and perhaps also the language of the workplace 
of public servants in government offices and the 
courts. 

The structure of the language arrangements 
in these areas is not uniform. The operating 
language of the central government, according 
to law, is bilingual: there are two official lan- 
guages. The operating government language of 
the local authorities, though, is bilingual only 
in those areas where it is fixed by decree. As 
for the accessibility of the central government’s 
services for the public, here the normative stan- 
dard prescribes bilingualism. 

The status of Arabic as an official language 
means that there exists a clear and far-reaching 
communal right. It is far reaching because the 
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official status is not just the grant of a multi- 
ethnic right but is an even more radical right: 
the communal right for a special allocation. 
The potential importance of the official status 
of Arabic extends from symbolic to pragmatic 
dimensions, economic, social, and political. 

As for the symbolic dimensions of Article 
82, the possible implications are even more 
far-reaching. The potential is embedded in law 
in that Arabic is an ‘official’ language. That is 
to say, not just a language, or a recognized lan- 
guage, nor even a language with a special status 
which fixes comprehensive rights and obliga- 
tions in its use. An official language touches 
on the essence of the state, hence official bilin- 
gualism is a clear manifestation of a binational 
state. It appears in all the binational states in 
which the national communities have sepa- 
rate languages, as in Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Canada. Yet, multilingualism exists not only in 
multinational states. It also exists in states with 
a multicultural citizenry, outstanding examples 
being the new South Africa and India, and also 
Italy/southern Tirol, and Spain/Catalonia and 
the Basque country, although there it is limited 
to the area of the minority itself (Kaufman 
1999; Alcock 1979; Hannum 1996; World 
Directory of Minorities 1997). 

It may be assumed that the historical-statu- 
tory background greatly facilitated the main- 
tenance of the official status of Arabic. First of 
all, its status as an official language was already 
anchored in mandatory legislation. Second, to 
cancel this status would have elicited a nega- 
tive reaction on the part of the international 
community, for the partition decision of the 
United Nations in November 1947 directed the 
protection of a series of human and collective 
rights, including linguistic rights, in the two 
states — the Arab and the Jewish — that were to 
be established in Palestine. 

However, a more comprehensive and logi- 
cal explanation lies in the practical meaning of 
the official status of Arabic. Instead of going 
through a problematic process of canceling the 
official status of Arabic, Israel satisfied itself 
with a de facto emptying of Arabic’s official 
status from almost all practical arenas in Israel. 
That is to say, Arabic was deleted from almost 
all practical sociolinguistic uses in the public 
language landscape. The following examples 
illustrate the various meanings and dimensions 
of the official position of Arabic. 
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i. An Arabic version of state legislation does 
indeed appear in official publications, but 
only many months after publication in 
Hebrew. This delay does not affect the 
validity of the legislation: the effective date 
of the legislation is not conditioned on its 
publication in law books in both languages 
but on “publication in the law books” 
(Paragraph to of the Rules of Order of 
the Government and the Courts, 1948). In 
any case, there is a preference for Hebrew, 
which results from the force of the interpre- 
tive principle as set out in Paragraph 24 of 
the Law of Interpretation (1981), accord- 
ing to which the two versions do not have 
equal weight, but rather the legislation is to 
be interpreted according to the original lan- 
guage in which it was passed (Rubinstein 
and Medina 1996:99). 

ii. In practice, one cannot appeal in Arabic to 
the central government authorities, which 
are above the level of local branches in 
the Arab settlements. There is no basic 
organization that enables this. Many offi- 
cial forms, perhaps most of them, do not 
appear in the Arabic version. 

iii. Individuals may testify in Arabic at their 
own trial or that of someone else, and they 
are entitled to an interpreter if they are 
a defendant (see Criminal Procedure Law 
1982), but in practice, one cannot conduct 
a criminal or civil procedure mainly in Ara- 
bic, or submit court documents in Arabic. 

iv. Official announcements of the government, 
especially those of the local authorities where 
the population is Jewish or mixed, appear 
almost always only in Hebrew (Barzilai 
2003). Until recently, the road signs were 
almost all in Hebrew (sometimes English 
was added, but only rarely Arabic). Street 
signs and by-laws of the ‘Jewish’ authorities 
and the mixed ones are still given only in 
Hebrew, except for the cities of Jerusalem 
and partially also Haifa and Acre. 


Over the course of the years, quite a bit of 
legislation has been added to Article 82 dealing 
with the question of language in the frame- 
work of its arrangements. This legislation deals, 
among other things, with the obligation of vari- 
ous bodies to publish public notices regarding 
procedures and safety instructions and with 
the language of examinations and conditions 
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for qualification in certain regulated profes- 
sions and even conditions for naturalization. 
This legislation does not reveal any uniform 
approach with reference to Arabic. On the 
one hand, there is occasionally an explicit 
obligation to publish in Arabic as found, for 
instance, in Article 76 of the Knesset and 
Prime Minister Elections [Consolidated Ver- 
sion], 1969 (proclaiming that the ballots must 
be in both languages). On the other hand, there 
is often an obligation to publish in Hebrew 
(or a requirement of sufficient knowledge of 
Hebrew) without any parallel obligation as to 
Arabic. A characteristic example appears in 
Paragraph 9(b) of the Decree of Local Councils 
A, 1950: “A notice for a public tender shall be 
made by its publication in at least two newspa- 
pers printed in Israel, of which at least one is 
in Hebrew”. In other words, there is a require- 
ment for publication in Hebrew, and against 
this there is only the possibility for publication 
in Arabic (or Russian, or some other lan- 
guage). Another example with much symbolic 
significance expressing a clear preference for 
Hebrew is the instruction in Article 5 (a) (4) 
of the Citizenship Law, 1952, that requires “a 
certain knowledge of Hebrew” as a condition 
for naturalization. 

The practical significance of the status of 
Arabic has been mainly confined to the domain 
of protection of the internal life of the Arab 
minority, especially the right to education in 
Arabic. There exists a full-fledged public educa- 
tion system (mainly at the primary and second- 
ary levels), in which more than a half million 
Arab pupils receive their education in Arabic. 
The right to operate private Arab schools is 
being upheld, and since the 1980s the schools 
have been, to a large extent, state financed. 

The language situation in Israel has nev- 
ertheless changed somewhat in recent years. 
Developments have taken place in several con- 
texts. The government entities involved in these 
developments are especially the Supreme Court, 
the attorney general, and the government legal 
advisor — all of whom have been motivated for 
their involvement by the activities of human 
rights organizations and reactions from mem- 
bers of the minority group. Thus, for example, 
the Supreme Court certified the right of citizens 
to publish in Arabic alone on bulletin boards 
of local authorities, even of those in which the 
majority or even the entire body of residents 
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are Jews. Similarly, following petitions to the 
court from Adalah (the Legal Center for the 
Defense of Arab Minority Rights in Israel) and 
the Society for Civil Rights, there occurred a 
strengthening of the appearance of Arabic on 
road signs on interurban highways -— including 
the commitment to go over to fully bilingual 
signposts within a relatively short period of 
years — and also the wider use of Arabic in the 
signposts on streets and highways in two mixed 
cities, Haifa and Acre. The attorney general 
entered a non-negligible change when in 1995 
he put into force a requirement for publication 
also in Arabic of announcements of tenders 
published by government offices. The govern- 
ment legal advisor also intervened a number 
of times in defense of the Arabic language, as 
when he made clear that government offices 
were required to publish in Arabic notices invit- 
ing citizen groups to submit requests for state 
support. 

The above-mentioned developments are 
joined to a new understanding that began to 
crystallize in recent years, according to which 
the source of requirements in the matter of 
Arabic is not in Article 82 of the Order in 
Council alone (or the legislation added to it). 
In recent judgments, a more general and intan- 
gible requirement was pointed out — the obli- 
gation derived from ‘human dignity’ and the 
linkage between human dignity and cultural 
affiliation. 


3. CONCLUSION 


Although recent legal developments regarding 
the status of Arabic are impressive, their influ- 
ence on the sociolinguistic actuality of Israel is 
limited. The state of Israel, and Israeli society 
even more so, is very far from being bilin- 
gual. More concretely, the status of ‘official 
language’, given to Arabic in Israeli law, is 
still empty of practical meaning at the level of 
public life, that is to say, in the common arena, 
the general society of Jews and Arabs in Israel. 
Hebrew is, in practice, the sole language of the 
society at large. This is the language in which 
the public front of Israel speaks in the prepon- 
derant portion of the public arena, as well as 
being the governmental bureaucratic language, 
the language of higher education, the language 
of most of the public electronic communication 
in Israel, and most important, the language of 
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large sections of the business market open to 
the minority. In other words, in Israel there is 
an integration of a state and civil society that 
works almost exclusively in the language of 
the majority community. Together they push 
toward a society characterized by asymmetri- 
cal bilingualism and biculturalism: unilateral 
bilingualism and biculturalism of the minority 
(Smooha 1980; Al-Haj 1996). The main signifi- 
cance of the status of Arabic in Israel appears, 
then, not in regard to society as a whole but 
to the extent of the protection it affords to 
the internal life of the minority, especially in 
regard to the right to education in the minority 
tongue. 
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MuHAMMAD Hasan AMARA 
(Bar-Ilan University) 


Isti ‘ara 


Isti‘Gra is used as a technical term in the Arabic 
linguistic and literary tradition for a figure of 
speech or mode of expression that is usually 
described as a metaphor in classical and mod- 
ern rhetorical theory. The literal meaning of 
isti‘dra is ‘borrowing’, which in the given con- 
text means borrowing the name or an attribute 
of something to stand for something else, as 
in ra’aytu ’asadan ‘I saw a lion’, ’asad being 
borrowed to stand for a brave man, to cite the 
simplest form. This linguistic phenomenon may 
be found in Western manuals also under the 
heading of simile or allegory, when related to 
the level of a sentence. As in Western rhetoric, 
the concept of metaphor and its definitions vary 
with time and theorist. Within the mainstream 
theory of metaphor in the East, i.e. the school 
of as-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229) and his commenta- 
tor al-Qazwini (d. 739/1338), whose works are 
based mainly on the thoughts of the master in 
the field, ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078), 
isti‘dra is essentially an intensified comparison 
in which one term is concealed. In the canoni- 
cal system, the study of istiGra falls under the 
heading of > majdz ‘trope’, and isti‘dra is the 
most frequently discussed. Majaz in its turn is 
part of “ilm al-baydn, a discipline that studies 
the presentation of thoughts in various degrees 
of explicitness and the corresponding modes of 
indirect expression. Usually, isti‘ara is treated 
subsequent to the section on simile, tasbih. 
The balagiyyun, or theorists of eloquence, 
use a set of terms in order to describe the mech- 
anism and functioning of isti‘adra. The musta‘ar 
minhu is the thing or notion the metaphorical 
meaning is borrowed from, while the thing or 
notion the metaphorically used word is given 
to is called musta‘ar labu. The transferred or 
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borrowed word itself is referred to as musta‘ar. 
One might draw a parallel between musta‘ar 
labu and ‘tenor’. For both mustaar minhu 
and musta‘ar, however, ‘vehicle’ is the only 
equivalent. In a simple word metaphor like 
raaytu ’asadan ‘I saw a lion’, the musta‘Gr is 
simply regarded as the noun that represents the 
musta‘ar minhu; thus, the difference in descrip- 
tive approach might not be obvious at first 
sight. Another standard example, wa-sta‘ala 
r-ra’su Sayban “The head flared up in white hair’ 
(Q. 19/4), makes it clearer. Here, the musta‘ar 
minhu is ‘fire’, the musta‘ar labu is ‘white hair’, 
and the musta‘ar borrowed from ‘fire’ is ‘flared 
up’. The ground or aspect of similarity is called 
wajh as-sibh or jami‘. There must be an indi- 
cation in the situation, garina hdliyya, or the 
speech sequence itself, garina maqdliyya, that 
blocks the conventional meaning of the word, 
e.g. raaytu ’asadan yarmi ‘I saw a lion throw- 
ing’. The adjunct yarmi indicates a nonliteral 
usage of ’asad. 

An important difference between istiG@ra and 
the common concept of metaphor is that most 
theorists do not treat an expression combining 
both tenor and vehicle, e.g. zaydun ’asadun 
‘Zayd is a lion’, as isti‘dra. If you say ‘zaya’, 
one knows that you want to assert something 
about that person. A sentence like zaydun 
->asadun, however, makes no sense when taken 
literally. It is perceived and interpreted imme- 
diately as a comparison. Once the compared 
thing is mentioned, it can no longer be imag- 
ined as belonging to the genus of the object of 
comparison. The identification is weakened, if 
not made impossible, by mentioning the entity 
being compared, thus bringing it as something 
real and existing to the consciousness of the 
hearer. While in the example above the meta- 
phorical character is blocked, due to the predi- 
cative relationship between the thing compared 
that functions as subject of the sentence and the 
thing compared with as its predicate, the exam- 
ple ra’aytu ’asadan constitutes a separate case. 
The comparison is not obvious, and the thing 
compared appears in a completely new shape. 
It is as if you have given someone the robes of 
a king. If you just give him some of the clothes 
while attributes of a common man remain, you 
cannot make him appear as a king. Here, the 
concept of transference, naql, turns into a claim 
of identity (iddi‘a@). Despite these differences 
between the canonical concepts of East and 
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West, it should be emphasized that, contrary 
to a widespread assumption, from Aristotle up 
to Quintilian, metaphor was not seen mechani- 
cally as a shortened simile, nor did the formula 
‘A is B’ exclude the interpretation as a simile 
without particle (cf. Eggs 2001). 

The criterion of originality was taken into 
consideration when commonly known meta- 
phors were treated not as isti‘dra but as simi- 
les. Several further issues are discussed: the 
requirements for the beauty of a metaphor; 
its strangeness and unfamiliarity (gardba); the 
relationship between metaphorical wording 
and lying; the nature of the garina; the problem 
of distinguishing between isti‘ara and the use of 
synonyms or the use of a general term instead 
of a specific one; the grammatical categories of 
metaphorically used words; and the like. 

The first studies of isti‘dra confined them- 
selves to providing examples and did not go 
into further theoretical considerations. Usage 
of metaphor is termed istidra, or sometimes 
matal. On the other hand, isti‘dra is used to 
designate semantic figures in a broader sense, 
especially in Quranic studies. A more specific 
meaning of the term emerges only in later stud- 
ies. According to Heinrichs, who summarizes 
opinions on metaphor before ‘Abd al-Qahir 
al-Jurjani, isti‘ara is used in old textbooks for a 
concept based on analogy, rather than a simple 
comparison. Comparison and metaphor seem 
to have been regarded as two separate concepts. 
IstiGra is described as ja‘lu §-Say’i li-s-Say’i 
‘making something belong to something else’, 
like borrowing an object from its owner and 
giving it to someone else, as in the famous line 
‘the reins of the morning were lying in the hand 
of the northwind’. Here, ‘reins’ and ‘hand’ 
are borrowed objects. This form of metaphor 
frequently results in a genitive construction. In 
scriptural exegesis, however, the term istiGdra 
meant that a name is borrowed and given to 
a new owner. This comes closer to a concept 
of isti‘dra designed for a word metaphor like 
raaytu ’asadan. Here, something is declared 
something else, hence the formula is ja‘lu s-Say’7i 
§-Say'a ‘making something become something 
else’, and the problem of identity and similarity 
comes into the focus. 

Abu ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala (d. 154/750) is said to 
have been the first scholar who used the term 
istiara. Al-Jahiz (d. 255/868) describes istiara, 
among other figures of speech, in a more generic 
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way as “naming something with the name of 
something else when it takes its place” (Bayan I, 
86). Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) means by isti‘ara 
figurative use of language including metonymy 
and other rhetorical devices. He introduced the 
approach of Quranic studies into the discus- 
sion and is regarded as the first representative 
of a Quranic tradition within Arabic rhetoric. 
Metonymy is also included in Ibn Durayd’s 
(d. 321/933) concept. This is paralleled by 
the formative phase of Western rhetoric, in 
which no clear distinction was made between 
metonymy and metaphor. Isti‘dra apparently 
signified what was later classified majaz, while 
majaz was used in an even broader sense than 
in later periods. 

Ta‘lab (d. 291/904) seems to have felt the 
need for a unifying theory, covering different 
forms of metaphor in his Oawad‘id as-sir, which 
marks the first study on the field of Arabic poet- 
ics. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, (d. 296/908) defines isti‘dra 
in a work exclusively dedicated to rhetorical 
figures as “borrowing of a word for some- 
thing that is not known under this word from 
something that is” (Badi‘ 2). It is listed among 
eighteen means of figurative expression associ- 
ated with the so-called new poets of his time, 
although, as the author points out, they may 
be found in the Quran, old poetry, and other 
contexts as well. Understanding those early the- 
orists’ definitions is difficult, and translations 
are doubtful because of the lack of distinction 
between words as formal units (> Jafd) and 
their meaning (> ma‘na). The relation between 
simile and metaphor is discussed by ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa 
ar-Rummani (d. 384/994) within the study of 
> i9az al-Qur’an, the unsurpassable rhetorical 
qualities of the Holy Book. Similarity is seen as 
the basic principle and the only necessary con- 
dition for the transference (naq/), which consti- 
tutes a metaphor. For at-Ta‘alibi (d. 429/1038), 
comparisons without the particle of compari- 
son can be called isti‘ara. The views of ‘Ali ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Jurjani (d. 392/r1oor) on simile 
and metaphor influenced the distinctions made 
by ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani and later theorists. 
In the Kitab as-sind‘atayn of al-“Askari (d. 
after 395/1004), we find isti‘adra described as a 
motivated transference of an expression from 
its normal use in language to another one. The 
intention might be to make something more 
distinct, to stress it, or to intensify its presen- 
tation. The isti‘dra can touch the soul of the 
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listener in a way the straightforward expression 
cannot (‘Askari, Sind‘atayn 295). 

‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani, the key figure in the 
field of Arabic rhetoric, deals with metaphor in 
both his major works. In particular his ?Asrar 
al-balaga contains a theory of istidra that 
provided the material for the next generations. 
‘Abd al-Qahir shares with Aristotle an inter- 
est in cognitive processes and discusses the 
psychological aspects of metaphorical speech. 
Expressions that evoke images appeal to the 
senses and thereby move the soul. Strangeness 
and alienation (garaba) elevate their effects. Al- 
Jurjani first follows the lines of his predecessors 
by defining istidra as a word that is temporar- 
ily lent to something it does not designate con- 
ventionally in the system of language, and by 
discussing the concept of transference (’Asrar 
29). Then he points out that the information 
implied in an isti‘dra is a comparison (Asrar 
31). Since increased intensity and conciseness 
are further purposes, metaphor meets three 
goals with one rhetorical operation. Al-Jurjani 
sees comparison as a basic mental operation 
that results in a corresponding semantic pattern, 
ma‘nan min al-ma‘ani (Asrar 222). However, 
neither the idea of comparison or analogy nor 
the concept of transference can explain the 
effect of metaphor. Its appeal is rather based 
on the claim (iddi‘a’) that two disparate entities 
are identical. Al-Jurjani distinguishes between 
a metaphor that provides some new informa- 
tion, isti‘dra mufida, and an exchange of words 
that, without being strictly synonyms, have 
the same basic meaning and thus do not carry 
original new information, istiGra gayr mufida. 
For example, misfar ‘lip of a camel’ differs 
from Safa ‘lip of a human being’ by selectional 
restrictions only. The isti‘Gra muftda is of two 
kinds: the borrowed word stands for something 
particular and known as real, e.g. ‘lion’ for a 
brave man; or there is no concrete equivalent 
in reality, as in the example where a hand is 
attributed to the northwind, or when ‘light’ 
stands for ‘right guidance’. Cases like the latter 
are also named tamtil. 

It should be noted that the subject of trans- 
ference is always supposed to be a noun, while 
verb metaphors are to be explained via the 
verbal noun. Further distinctions focus on 
how easily the point of resemblance of an 
isti‘dra may be understood. One type of isti‘ara 
remains within the same genus by naming one 
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of its species by another, e.g. ‘flying’ for ‘run- 
ning’. The difference between this type and 
an istidra gayr mufida lies in the intention to 
stress the specificity of the borrowed notion. 
The criterion of a second type is that a certain 
quality is shared between the musta‘ar and the 
mustaar minhu, like ‘bravery’ in the lion exam- 
ple. The third type is a fictitious intellectually 
construed image (su#ra ‘aqliyya). The aspect of 
comparison does not lie in genus or in shared 
characteristic features, form, or spatial arrange- 
ment. This is what ‘Abd al-Qahir declares to be 
the purest form of isti‘dra. Here, (1) something 
perceivable by the senses might be applied to 
something abstract, like ‘balance’ for ‘justice’, 
or ‘light’ for ‘evidence’; (2) something perceived 
by the senses stands for something else that is 
also perceived by the senses, but the similarity 
can only be inferred intellectually, as in ‘he is a 
honey, if you meet him halfway’; or (3) there 
is a transference within the level of intellectual 
concepts. The most common form of this lat- 
ter type plays with the category of quantity by 
ascribing a degree of existence or nonexistence 
of a certain quality to something, as in Q. 6/122, 
where a human being living in ignorance is said 
to be dead. Al-Jurjant equally uses the term 
tamtil for a metaphor that is based on abstract 
similarity, for the corresponding explicit simile, 
and for an analogy-based sentence metaphor. 
Here, a multiplicity of relations must be taken 
into account, e.g. when a noble and generous 
man is described as a full moon high above 
and yet close. A special type of tamtil is matal, 
a proverbial saying whose words retain their 
original meaning. 

Faxr ad-Din ar-Razi (d. 606/1209) criticizes 
ar-Rummani’s definition of isti‘ara as the use of 
an expression for something it does not denote 
in normal language. According to ar-Razi, this 
definition is deficient for four reasons: (1) every 
trope would be an isti‘dra; (2) proper names 
that also have a conventional meaning would 
be tropes; (3) every erroneous use of a word 
would be an isti‘dra; and (4) the so-called 
isti‘ara taxyiliyya would not be included. Then 
Ar-Razi defines isti‘dra as “mentioning some- 
thing under the name of something else and 
attributing to it what belongs to something 
else, in order to intensify a comparison” (dikru 
S-Sayi bi-smi gayrihi wa-itbatu ma li-gayribi 
lahu li-ajli |-mubdlagati fi t-tasbihi). The first 
part of the definition should exclude patterns 
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where the thing compared is explicitly named, 
as in zaydun ?asadun. The reference to ’itbat 
is needed to cover the istiGra taxyiliyya. Then 
he refers to older concepts, stating that ‘mak- 
ing something become something else’ would 
also be a valid definition, e.g. making a brave 
man a lion as in lagitu ’asadan, as would ‘mak- 
ing something belong to something else’, e.g. 
ascribing a hand to the northwind in order to 
compare it to someone who controls things. In 
both cases an enhanced comparison is intended 
(Razi, Nibdya 81-82). Faxr ad-Din ar-Razi 
proved to be influential in the field of systema- 
tization and technical vocabulary, shaping pairs 
of antonymic terms out of categories he found 
mostly in the works of his predecessors, e.g. 
istiadra °asliyya/isti‘ara taba‘iyya or tarsib al- 
isti‘ara/tajrid al-istiara. 

Finally, metaphor is described in terms of 
simile. Once isti‘adra is based on comparison, 
musabbah bihi ‘the thing compared with’ and 
musta‘ar minhu, on the one hand, and musabbah 
‘the compared thing’ and musta‘Gr labu, on the 
other, are paralleled. The term musta‘ar has 
no counterpart. Again, this approach threatens 
to mix the formal and the conceptual levels, a 
danger not unknown in Western linguistics. 

With as-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229), a new stage 
of systematization is reached. While al-Jurjani 
sometimes has different names for one type of 
isti‘dra or uses one and the same technical term 
for different types, as-Sakkaki establishes strict 
and rigorous categorizations. The main crite- 
rion is now the mention of either the musabbah 
or the musabbah bibi of the implicit compari- 
son, which is combined with the idea of iddi‘a@’. 
If both are mentioned, it is a simile without a 
particle. As-Sakkaki defines isti‘ara by saying 
hiya ’an tadkura ’abada tarafay at-tasbihi wa- 
turidu bihi t-tarafa l|-axara mudda‘iyan duxila 
l-musabbahi ft jinsi |-musabbahi bihi dallan ‘ala 
dalika bi-itbatika li-l-musabbahi ma yaxussu 
l-musabbaha bihi, i.e., one mentions one side of 
a comparison while the other one is intended, 
claiming that the thing compared falls into the 
same genus as the thing likened to, and indicat- 
ing this by ascribing a special property of the 
thing likened to the thing compared (Sakkaki, 
Miftab 369). This may be the application of its 
noun, in the simplest case, or of something else, 
e.g. ascribing claws to death in order to equate 
death with a beast of prey. As for the opposite 
concepts of linguistic trope corresponding to 
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word metaphor (majdz lugawi) and intellectual 
trope (majdz ‘aqli), developed from al-Jurjani’s 
ideas, as-Sakkaki tries to establish a unifying 
theory. Anchoring majdz in language itself, 
he postulates a broader meaning of a word 
comprising all physical and abstract properties 
of the denotatum, whereas a narrower mean- 
ing would cover only abstract features. In a 
given speech act the metaphorical claim for 
identity might be restricted to some incorporeal 
attributes which are indicated by context. 

Another step toward definitive formaliza- 
tion of the isti‘dra concept is seen in Ibn 
az-Zamlakani’s (d. 651/1253) Tibydn. The 
classificatory division into two categories, the 
word metaphor and the analogy-based meta- 
phor, appears to be firmly grounded. Views on 
istidra as shortened similes are known from 
Diya’ ad-Din Ibn al-Atir (d. 637/1239) and 
Yahya ibn Hamza al-‘Alawi (d. 749/13 48). 

In the works of Jalal ad-Din al-Qazwini, 
who comments critically on as-Sakkaki and 
al-Jurjani, we find the material systematized 
in a way that represents the dominant tradi- 
tion passed on in lectures up to modern times. 
In essence, istidra expresses a relationship of 
comparison between the conventional mean- 
ing of a word and the metaphorical one that 
is actualized in a particular case. Al-Qazwini 
distinguishes a word metaphor with a verifi- 
able musabbah in the background, whether it 
is sensory (‘I saw a lion’) or intellectual (‘light’ 
for ‘proof’), from a compound trope, majdz 
murakkab, a complete analogy or allegory that 
is realized in a sentence as a whole (‘one step 
forward and one back’). An intermediate posi- 
tion has the combined istiGra bi-l-kindya wa- 
Listi‘ara t-taxyiliyya (the northwind example). 
Subdivisions are made considering the nature 
of both sides of the implied comparison, of the 
tertium comparationis, of all these three com- 
ponents, of grammatical and formal aspects of 
the word, lafd, and so on. For example, when- 
ever the jami‘ is easily understood, al-Qazwini 
speaks of an isti‘dra ‘4mmiyya; otherwise, it is 
called a special one, isti‘dra xdssiyya. In case the 
jami‘ belongs as inherent quality to both sides, 
he speaks of an isti‘ara daxiliyya, otherwise of 
an istidra gayr daxiliyya. When both sides are 
compatible (‘make someone alive’ for ‘guiding 
him the right way’), they constitute an istiara 
wifagiyya, while a logically contradictory com- 
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bination (‘death’ for ‘living as an ignorant’) is 
called an isti‘dra ‘inddiyya. 

Just as in Western rhetoric, formal, syntactic, 
semantic, and modal subdivisions may be found 
in handbooks. It should be noted that the 
parameter ‘animate/inanimate’ is not used as a 
distinctive feature in Arabic rhetoric. Instead, 
the dichotomy ‘perceptible by the senses vs. 
intellectual’ plays an important role as classifi- 
catory criterion. As a result of the history of the 
concept of isti‘ra outlined above, the following 
technical terms may be found in later sources. 

An isti‘dra tasribiyya or musarrah biha is 
one which explicitly names the thing compared 
with, ie. the musabbah bihi of the implied 
comparison. This type is called tahqigiyya if 
the suppressed musabbah is something perceiv- 
able by the senses or something one is certain 
about. 

In case of an isti‘dra makniyya or istidra 
bi-l-kinaya, the musabbah appears while the 
musabbah bihi is concealed, as is the compari- 
son itself, and is only hinted at by something 
associated with it (> kindya). In the canonical 
system, this type is always combined with an 
isti‘dra taxyiliyya, which means the aspect of 
attributing to the musabbah a characteristic it 
does not have in reality and thus creating an 
illusion. 

Considering grammatical categories, an 
isti‘adra realized through a nonderived noun, 
ism jamid, is named isti‘dra ’asliyya. However, 
realized through a verb or a verbal derivative 
or a particle — e.g. wa-lammd sakata ‘an musa 
l-gadabu ‘when anger grew silent before Moses’ 
(Q. 7/154), sukut ‘growing silent’ being the 
musabbah bibi according to one of the possible 
interpretations, and the ending of anger the 
musabbah — it is named an istiGra taba‘iyya. 

As for the ‘divested’ metaphor, isti‘ara mujar- 
rada, the musta‘Gr lahi, i.e. the musabbah, can 
be inferred from a qualification added to the 
musta‘ar, e.g. ‘I saw a lion groaning under his 
armor’. 

In case of the ‘prepared’ or ‘developed’ meta- 
phor, isti‘ara murassaba, something that fits the 
musabbah bihi, i.e. the mustaSdr minhu from 
which the metaphorical word is borrowed, is 
added to speech. 

The term istiGra mutlaqa is applied to cases 
that are neither mujarrada nor murassaba or, 
especially in late compendiums, to cases that 
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are both at the same time. That means that 
either there is no specification at all or both 
sides of the implied comparison are character- 
ized, e.g. ‘a lion, bristling with weapons, whose 
talons have not been cut’. 

The ironic or ‘salty’ metaphor, isti‘ara 
tabakkumiyya or isti‘dra tamlihiyya, is a play 
with opposites in which one substitutes for the 
other, e.g. calling a coward a lion. 

In an istiara tamtiliyya or tamtil ‘ala sabil 
al-isti‘dra, the point of resemblance is not a 
simple notion but a relation in itself. As men- 
tioned above, the meaning of a whole sentence 
is likened to another constellation of things, 
e.g. ‘he whose mouth is bitter from malady will 
find bitterness even in pure water’. 

Given the overall relevance of poetry and 
language as a source of cultural pride and 
the construction of Arabic identity, metaphor 
as a creative mode of expression has always 
played an important role in the linguistic habit 
of the Arabs. While in pre-Islamic times a 
preponderance of similes and genitive meta- 
phors are stated, in the Abbasid period poetry, 
influenced by urban milieus and the influx of 
Persian cultural elements, started to change. 
A higher degree of rhetorization came into 
fashion, with metaphors becoming keener and 
sometimes far fetched. In the discussion on 
literary standards, a line was drawn between 
modern (muhdatun), and more traditionally 
orientated poets (mutagaddimin). Muslim ibn 
al-Walid (d. 208/823) is said to have been the 
first to cultivate the new style, badi‘, of which 
’>Aba Tammam (d. 230/846) is another master. 
In the roth century an often manieristic style 
was established, characterized by the anthro- 
pomorphization of nature and the construction 
of highly imaginative worlds where a poetic 
image provides the background for another 
(‘the cheek of a rose is glowing with shame’). 
The role of panegyric, especially in poetic pro- 
duction, was another factor that stimulated 
hyperbolic metaphorical speech and the con- 
struction of fantastic etiologies. Even official 
writings were expected to meet literary stand- 
ards. In the milieu of learned secretaries, often 
closely connected with literary circles, the ideal 
of ’adab was held up, and artistic prose, includ- 
ing verses, assonances, tropes, and rhetorical 
figures, was of common usage. A rhetorically 
highly elaborated genre of Arabic literature 
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was the maqama, represented in classical form 
in the works of al-Hariri (d. 516/1122). Due to 
the unrivaled artificiality and enigmatic char- 
acter of later maqamat, even the well-educated 
reader of that time was not easily able to get 
along without commentaries on metaphors, 
allusions, and the like. Here, verbal art tends 
to become an end in itself. Literary virtuosity 
in all genres of writing, down to the most pro- 
saic ones, has been an ideal throughout Islamic 
history, or at the least, a learned person was 
supposed to have knowledge of grammar and 
rhetoric. 

Recently, the use of metaphorical language 
in contemporary official, public, and everyday 
speech in the Arabic world has come into the 
focus of study and needs further research. 
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Upo SIMon (University of Heidelberg) 


Istiqaq 
rT. ISTIQAQ 


The term istiqdg lit. ‘splitting’ is a grammatical 
term that translates into English as ‘deriva- 
tion’; in some respects it could be viewed as 
the equivalent of the notion of > etymol- 
ogy. IStigaq means that one word is derived 
from another, or that the two are derived 
from a common source, called as! ‘root’ (cf. 
*Astarabadi, Sarh as-Sdafiya Il, 334). In order to 
understand the derivation of new words from 
the root, the root should be defined in relation 
to another concept called wazn ‘template’. 


2. ROOT 


Since there is no infinitive in Arabic, the verb 
in the 3rd person singular masculine perfect, 
e.g. kataba, corresponds to the citation form of 
the verb ‘to write’, even though grammatically 
it refers to a conjugated verb ‘he wrote’. Safara 
‘he whistled’, safir ‘whistling’, saffara ‘whistle’ 
are words that share the three consonants 
s, f, r and the underlying idea of ‘whistling’. 
These three consonants in this particular order 
are known as the > ‘root’. The root is com- 
posed of consonants referred to as radicals 
(buruf ’asliyya), which denote a general mean- 
ing. Altering the position of any of the radicals 
would cause a complete change in the meaning 
(cf. Ibn Jinni, Xasa@’is Il, 134, about istiqaq 
-asgar ‘small derivation’). The root refers to the 
common denominator shared by a number of 
words connected synchronically by meaning. 
Vowels and affixes are introduced to derive 
actual words. 

Some Arab grammarians consider the seman- 
tic relationship between the root and its derived 
forms to be crucial. Only when the semantic 
relationship is satisfied are derived forms regar- 
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ded as belonging to this root. This approach is 
called derivational and is found, for instance, in 
Ibn as-Sarraj (Usal) and as-Sakkaki (Miftah). 
Figure 1 illustrates this approach. 


Figure 1. Derivational approach 





Root s-f-r 

| 
Derived  safara safir saffara 
forms ‘he whistled’ ‘whistling’ ‘whistle’ 


Forms such as sifr ‘zero’, safara ‘he whistled’, 
safir ‘whistling’, saffara ‘whistle’, and ?asfar 
‘yellow’ do not necessarily all have a semantic 
relationship, although these forms have one 
common root, i.e. s-fr. Some Arab grammar- 
ians (e.g. Ibn Jinni, Xasa’is) regard the derived 
forms as derived from a formal root. This view 
does not require the derivation to be governed 
by semantic considerations. Figure 2 illustrates 
this point of view. 


Figure 2. Formal approach 





Root s-f-r 
| 
Derived forms _ sifr safir -asfar 
‘zero’ ‘whistling’? ‘yellow’ 


Since the forms sifr, safir, and ’asfar do not 
have any semantic relationship, each derived 
form could be analyzed as having its own root, 
as in Figure 3. 


Figure 3. Three different roots 


Three roots s-f-r'— s-f-1? s-f-7 
Derived forms _ sifr safir -asfar 
‘zero’ ‘whistling’ ‘yellow’ 


Both approaches, the derivational and the for- 
mal, could be combined, as in Figure 4. 
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Figure 4. Combination of derivational and for- 
mal approaches 





Root s-f-r 
| 
Lexical base sfr sf?’ sf 
Derived forms _ sifr safir -asfar 
‘zero’ ‘whistling’? ‘yellow’ 


The root s-f-r could be seen as the neutral and 
abstract source of derivation for all the forms 
in Figure 4, without giving any specific consid- 
eration to the semantic or the formal root (cf. 
Mokhlis 1997:37-38). 

The three consonants sg, f, r are stable in dif- 
ferent templates. This class of roots is called 
sahiba ‘sound’ because the three consonants 
appear regularly without showing any change 
and are not subject to elision. The total number 
of triradical sound roots is about 3,218, while 
the number of quadriradical roots is about 
1,293 (cf. Al-Bawab a.o. 1996). 

Another class of roots is called mu‘talla 
‘weak’ (> “illa). This class shows semivowels 
(or > glides), i.e. w and/or y, among its radi- 
cals. This class subdivides into two categories. 
The first cate-gory shows a glide in R,, the 
‘assimilated words’, in R,, the ‘hollow words’, 
or in R,, the ‘defective words’. The second 
category is doubly weak and shows glides 
either in R, and R,, e.g. Rywy (lafif maqrin), 
or in R, and R,, e.g. wR.y (lafif mafruq). These 
last two classes are subject to 7i‘Tal ‘defective- 
ness’: “the phonological change that is car- 
ried out in a word in which a weak radical is 
counted as unsound” (> sarf; Akesson 2001). 
This weak radical is subject to morphological 
and phonological processes such as mutation, 
truncation, and/or vowel truncation (cf. Brame 
1970; Bohas 1981, 1982, 1985; Kouloughli 
1979; Guillaume 1982; Angoujard 1984; 
Mokhlis 1997; Chekayri and Scheer, forth- 
coming). Comparing weak and sound roots, the 
Arab grammarians define circumstances under 
which a glide could persist, be changed, or be 
deleted, and they explain the morphological 
structure of the language by setting up rules 
governing its use. 
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According to the Arab grammarians, both 
defective and sound verbal phonological rep- 
resentations are subject to > qiyds ‘measure- 
ment’. Translated into English as > ‘analogy’, 
giyds is a method used to explain apparent 
deviations from the rules in certain phenomena 
by referring to their resemblance to other phe- 
nomena (cf. Versteegh 1997:47). This concept 
is one of the basic instruments for finding simi- 
larities between forms. It became an important 
explanatory principle at the theoretical level 
and was used for induction as well as for for- 
mulating general principles in the language. 
As an illustration, Arab grammarians consider 
that the phonological representation of forms 
such as [jasifu] ‘he describes’, [qatla] ‘he said’, 
and [sirtu] ‘I went’ are /yawsifu/, /qawala/, and 
/sayartu/, respectively. Although the glides do 
not appear at the phonetic level, these forms 
are derived from triradical roots: w-s-f, q-w-l, 
and s-y-r. The Arab grammarians use analogy 
to restore the underlying level and retrieve the 
triradical root. In this view, grammar defines 
in which contexts glides are deleted. Accord- 
ing to Arab grammarians, the proof that these 
surface forms are derived from /yawsifu/, 
/qawala/, and /sayartu/ resides in the form of 
their > masdar ‘verbal noun’: wasf, qawl, and 
sayr (cf. Ibn al-Anbari, Insdf; Ibn Yas, Sarb 
al-Mufassal; Bohas 1982, regarding the debate 
about whether the verb or the masdar is the 
source of the derivation). 

All derived forms are ultimately traceable 
to a triradical root. The verb istaqbala ‘he 
received’ breaks down to a triradical root g-b-I ‘to 
accept.’ In the same way, the imperfects yasifu 
‘he describes’, yasmu ‘he ascends’, yamsi ‘he 
walks’ derive from the triradical roots w-s-f, 
s-m-w, and m-s-y, respectively. As for the verb 
tadahraja ‘he rolled himself’, it is listed under a 
quadriradical root, d-h-r-j ‘to roll.’ 


3. WAZN TEMPLATE 


The Arabic and Semitic grammatical tradition 
use the three consonants f, ‘, and / to describe 
forms according to specific templates, called 
wazn, siga, and binya. The template represents 
an abstract concept for formal description. The 
template denotes the morphological representa- 
tion that substitutes for a given lexical form. 
Every template carries a grammatical sense 
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that is combined with the basic meaning of the 
root. 

To make a distinction between the root 
radicals and affixes, Arab grammarians list ten 
segments that are susceptible to being affixes or 
augments (zawad’id): alif ‘ long a,y, w, m, t, n, 
s, h, I, and the glottal stop ?. The question that 
arises is how to identify these affixes. 

Three main arguments are given by Arab 
grammarians to distinguish between the root 
and the augment segments. The identification 
of augment segments is made by (1) istiqaq 
‘splitting’, (2) istidlal bi-l-mital ‘arguing by 
similar form’, and (3) istidlal bi-l-katra ‘arguing 
by frequency’. 

The first argument is related to ‘splitting’. The 
root s-k-n, which carries the semantic load ‘to 
live’, is associated with the template fa ‘ala. The 
first radical, s, of the root s-k-m must occupy 
the position of the f of the template fa ‘ala. The 
second radical of the root, k, fits in the ‘ posi- 
tion of the template. Finally, the third radical 
of the root, 7, must replace the / position of the 
template. The result of this association is the 
output form sakana ‘he lived’. It is necessary 
to note that the vowels of the template remain 
unchanged in their features, quantity, and posi- 
tion. If one says yaskunu ‘he lives’, then the 
template is yaf‘ulu, the radicals corresponding 
to f, §, and /. The y and the vowels are consid- 
ered to be augments in this case. They are kept 
identical to the ones in the template (cf. Ibn 
Yas, Sarh al-Muliki 118-121): 


(x) (2) 


fa‘ ala y f °ulu 
s k n s n 
[sakana] Dee 
(3) (4) 
fa‘ ula staf ‘a 
k b r 
[kabura] [staqbala] 


It should be noted that forms may be derived 
not only from a root but from other derived 
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forms as well. The reflexive form tafa“al is 
derived from fa“al, and tafa‘al is generated 
from fa‘al; the passive is derived from the 
active, the imperfect is derived from the per- 
fect, the passive participle is derived from the 
passive imperfect, and the active participle is 
derived from the active imperfect, etc. (cf. 
Bohas 1982). 

The second argument is referred to as istid- 
lal bi-l-mital ‘arguing by similar forms’. It is a 
method used to identify segments susceptible 
to being an augment in a given word. These 
opaque segments can be radicals or augments: 
if iStiqaq cannot help in extracting the root, 
then istidlal bi-l-mital may be used as an ana- 
logical process based on comparing forms to 
similar ones. Ibn Ya‘lS gives two main exam- 
ples to illustrate this process (cf. Ibn Ya‘ls, 
Sarh al-Muluki 120-121; Bohas 1982:180-182; 
Mokhlis 1995:94). 

i. The form ‘antar [proper noun] has two 
segments, 7 and ¢, that are susceptible to being 
augments. Ibn Yas compares ‘antar with a 
similar form such as the proper noun ja‘far, 
whose segments are all radicals. He then con- 
cludes that 5 7, t, and r are also radicals. 

ii. The form ‘anbas [attribute of lions] con- 
tains a segment 1, which might be considered 
to be an augment. Although this form has 
the same template as ja‘far, i.e. fa‘lal, the n in 
‘anbas does not appear in the verbal form ‘abas 
‘to scowl’ and in the masdar ‘ubis ‘scowling’. 
Thus, the 7 in ‘anbas is an augment. Since 
‘anbas, ‘abas, and ‘ubus have a related mean- 
ing, they are considered to be derived forms 
from the same root ‘-b-s. 

The third argument is referred to as istidlal 
bi-l-katra ‘arguing by frequency’. An example 
is the segment 7a, which is analyzed as a prefix 
because of its frequent occurrence in forms of 
the template ’af‘al, which denotes nouns of 
color or a comparative or superlative form, e.g. 
2azraq ‘blue’, 2akbar ‘biggest’, etc. Assigning 
these words to the template ’af‘al makes it pos- 
sible to establish the difference between the ele- 
ments that are analyzed as augments and those 
that are radicals. It then becomes obvious that 
-a in °azragq is an augment. 

The repetition of ma in masbah ‘swimming 
pool’, mal‘ab ‘stadium’, maktab ‘office’, etc. 
identifies it as a prefix. These forms are derived 
from the template maf‘al, which refers to a 
noun of place. We thus have: 
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(5) (6) 


| 


B C 


; 


[?azraq] 


a 


oe 


[maktab] 


Po 
>> os 


To restore the underlying level (phonological 
form) and retrieve the correct root, it is crucial 
to know the principles governing Arabic word 
structure (morphology). In this context, three 
possible ways of arguing are given: (1) splitting 
words (istiqgdq); (2) comparing forms to simi- 
lar ones; and (3) determining frequency. Arab 
grammarians consider istiqgag the most accurate 
tool to find out about the source of derivation. 
Other methods may have different results. Radi 
d-Din al-Astarabadi gives in his Sarh as-Safiya 
(II, 335) the example of ’alandad, which has 
the template ’afan‘al. ’Alandad and yalandad 
have the same meaning as ’aladd ‘fierce’. The 
three forms ’alandad, yalandad, and ’aladd are 
derived from the root /-d-d, which carries the 
semantic load ‘to dispute violently’. According 
to istiqaq, the glottal stop at the beginning of 
the word followed by three consonants is ana- 
lyzed as an augment. The nonvocalized v in the 
third position and the reduplicated radical are 
perceived as augments as well. 

Radi d-Din al-’Astarabadi considers two pos- 
sibilities: > and 1 are augments because ’alandad 
is derived from the root /-d-d; and ’ and one d 
are augments because *alandad is derived from 
the root *J-n-d. He chooses the first possibil- 
ity, in which ’ and 7 are augments. In his view, 
istiqagq is still the best way to identify augment 
segments accurately. 

The choice of three segments, f, ‘, and I, as 
the template of the lexical forms in Arabic is 


C 


Table 1. Numbers of roots in dictionaries 
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based on the occurrence and the frequency of 
triradical forms compared to other structures 
such as quadriradical or quinqueradical forms 
(Ibn Ya%s, Sarh al-Muluki 116). Table 1 gives 
an estimate of the number of roots, based on 
an inventory from Classical Arabic dictionaries 
(cf. Hilmi 1973; Mrayati 1987). 

This explains why the Arab grammarians 
believe that the minimal template in Arabic 
is triradical and why they deny the existence 
of biradical roots in the lexical system of the 
Arabic language. In modern linguistic analyses 
this is sometimes regarded as one of the weaker 
points of the Arab grammarians’ reflections on 
the lexicon (> biradicalism; cf. Chekayri forth- 
coming; Mokhlis 1997:57). 


4. CONCLUSION 


Being able to recognize word templates and roots 
is very important for three principal reasons: 


i. In the usually unvocalized text, the recogni- 
tion of a known template will enable the 
learner to pronounce a particular word and 
learn it without having to puzzle out which 
vowels go where. 

ii. In many cases the template of a word will 
suggest its function within the sentence and 
help the learner to determine its meaning. 

iii. In case of doubt, ‘splitting’? confirms the 
existence of a word (cf. Ibn Jinni, Xasa’is I, 
369). 


Not all derived verbs exist for all roots. Most 
roots (1,212) have at least one, and a few (5) 
have nine derived forms. This obviously causes 
problems for the learner, and the only way 
to overcome them is to study the templates 
of Arabic words and thus gain experience in 
distinguishing roots from augments. Students 





Author(s) Dictionaries Roots Total 
inventoried 
three four five 
radicals radicals radicals 
Hilmi (1973) Taj al-‘artis 73597 4,081 3.00 11,978 
al-Jamhara 7,198 35739 295 11,232 
at-Tahdib 
Mrayati (1987) al-Mubkam 
Lisan al-‘Arab 
al-Oamis 
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of the Arab grammarians, confronted with the 
same problems, were presented with compli- 
cated exercises to learn this procedure of ‘split- 
ting’ the word. 
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ABDELLAH CHEKAYRI 
(Al Akhawayn University) 


Istirak — MuStarak 
Istitna’ 


Istitnd’, a verbal noun of Form X from the 
radicals t-n-y, literally means ‘setting aside as 
excluded; exclusion, exception’ (Lane 1863- 
1893:], 357; Wehr 130). The term is used in 
Arabic grammar to denote an exception or an 
exceptive sentence (jumlat al-istitnd), which 
basically consists of two parts: the general term 
from which the exception is made (al-mustatna 
minhu) and the exception itself (al-mustatnd). 
The relationship between these two parts of 
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the sentence is made through the use of an 
exceptive particle (barf al-istitna), mostly illa 
(a compound of ’in and /a@ and traditionally 
considered the ’as/ ‘source, basic principle’ of 
the exceptive particles). Other expressions are 
used in the sense of ‘excluding, excepting’ as 
well, for example nouns like siwa ‘another 
[besides so-and-so]’ and gayr ‘other than, differ- 
ent from’, or the verbal clauses md xala ‘what 
is free from’, md ‘ada ‘what goes beyond’, and 
basa ‘he excepted’ (Cachia 1973:19-20 [A-E], 
27 [E-A]; Wright 1967:II, 33 5-343, and Howell 
t990:I, 296-319, both of whom also mention 
the verbal expressions Jaysa and Ia yaktinu to 
denote exceptions in Classical Arabic; Fischer 
2002:168-170; Cantarino 1975:III, 192-193, 
338-352; Dahdah 1988:180-181; Reckendorf 
1967:712-726, “Exzeptivsatze”; Reckendorf 
1921:502-512, “Ausnahmesatze”; Blachére and 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes 1975:405-406, 445- 
446, “phrase exceptive”; Blachére 1985:156; 
Badawi a.0. 2004:671-684). 

The general principles of exceptive sen- 
tences are usually explained based on the way 
the most widely used exceptive particle, “ila, 
occurs in Arabic. I/la’s natural position in the 
sentence is after the general term from which 
the exception is made; the syntactic function 
of the exception following ’i/la depends on 
the relationship between the general term and 
the excepted element. There are three types 
of exceptive sentences, called ‘void exception’ 
(istitna mufarrag), ‘joined exception’ (istitnd’ 
muttasil), and ‘severed exception’ (istitna 
mungati‘); they are translated, respectively, as 
‘exhaustive’, ‘continuous’, and ‘discontinuous’ 
exceptions in Badawi a.o. (2004:671). 

The void-exceptive sentence — the most fre- 
quently used in Modern Standard Arabic — is 
always negative and has no general term; the 
exception obtains whatever case the general 
term would have had were it expressed. Hence, 
in ma qama 7illa zaydun ‘no one stood up 
except Zayd’, zayd assumes the nominative 
case ending because, if expressed, the general 
term would have taken the nominative, e.g. 
ma gama I|-qawmu ‘the people did not stand 
up’. The following examples provide further 
illustration: md ‘alayka illa tajdidu malabisika 
‘you only have to change your clothes’, lam 
yakun 7illa majninan ‘he was nothing but 
insane’, ?amradun Ia tu‘dlaju 7illa bi-d-daw@i 
l-mustawradi ‘illnesses that can only be treated 
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with imported medicine’ (Cantarino 1975:III, 
342; Badawi a.0. 2004:673, 674). 

The joined exception is characterized by the 
fact that the general term is explicitly men- 
tioned and the exception belongs to the same 
genus or generic category as the general term, 
as is the case with qawm ‘people’ and zayd 
‘Zayd’. The syntactic function of the excepted 
element depends on whether the antecedent 
containing the general term is positive or nega- 
tive. If positive, the exception expresses an 
exclusion from the general term and obtains the 
accusative case: gama I-qawmu ’illa zaydan ‘the 
people stood up except Zayd’, i.e., everyone 
stood up, but Zayd was excluded from them 
and did not stand up. When the antecedent 
is negative, however, the exception might be 
considered a substitute for the general term and 
takes over its syntactic function. In md qama 
l-qawmu 7illa zaydun ‘the people did not stand 
up, except Zayd’, Zayd is the only one standing 
up from among the people, taking their place as 
it were. Examples of positive joined exceptions 
are wa-qad turjimat kutububu fi hayatihi illa 
kitaban wabidan ‘all his books were translated 
during his life except one’ and taraka I-‘amala 
illa ’asgalan xafifatan ‘he gave up work except 
small jobs’. Examples of negative joined excep- 
tions are lam yatruk lahum Sayan illa nasibahu 
fi baytin qadimin ‘he did not leave anything 
for them except for his share in an old house’ 
and laysa li nasibun min ad-dunya 7illa hadihi 
s-sabatu d-dayyigatu |-jamida ‘I have no other 
property on earth than this narrow, dry patch 
of land’ (Cantarino 1975:III, 340; Badawi a.o. 
2004:675). 

In a severed exception, the antecedent con- 
taining the general term is negative (as in the 
last mentioned examples), but the exception 
belongs to a fundamentally different category 
than this general term. As a consequence, the 
exception expresses exclusion and cannot take 
the syntactic function of the general term, so 
it is always put in the accusative case. In mda 
j@ani ’abadun ?illa himaran ‘no one came to 
me except a donkey’, the donkey cannot substi- 
tute for a human being, and hbimdr obtains the 
accusative case ending to emphasize its being 
different. Although the concept of the severed 
exception is prominent in the discussions about 
exceptive sentences in the Arabic grammatical 
tradition (which may be due to the fact that 
initially the distinction between severed and 
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void exceptions was not made; cf. Sibawayhi, 
Kitab I, 319ff.), the grammatical construction 
itself is rare in Standard Arabic (no examples 
were found in Badawi a.o. 2004; cf. 672, 675). 
For other usages of 7illd (e.g. 7illa wa-, illd with 
clauses introduced by ’an or ’anna, 7illa with 
adverbial clauses), the rules for gayr and siwd 
(which resemble those for ld), and the use of 
verbal clauses with the sense of exception, see 
Cantarino (1975:III, 338-352) and Badawi a.o. 
(2004:67 5-684). 

The principal grammatical rules for exceptive 
sentences, as formulated in Stbawayhi’s Kitab 
based on the use of the exceptive particle ila 
(Kitab I, 314-329; cf. Carter 1975; Bernards 
1997:16-18), were not subject to fundamental 
disagreement between grammarians of Arabic, 
but the interpretation and application of the 
rules left ample room for discussion. Especially 
the governance of the exceptive particle “ila 
was elaborated. In Sibawayhi’s view, for exam- 
ple, the noun following 7i/ld in a severed excep- 
tion is governed by the antecedent in the same 
way that dirhaman is governed by ‘“isrina in 
the expression ‘isrina dirhaman, where the 
nunitanwin of ‘isruna separates the two ele- 
ments of the sentence and prevents the genitive 
case in dirham (Sitbawayhi, Kitab I, 315; cf. 
Carter 1972 for further analysis of what he has 
coined the tanwin-nasb construction; Owens 
t990:107ff., who calls it the ‘separation and 
non-identity principle’, SNIP; see also Talmon 
1993, 2003:245ff.). Ma j@ani ’ahadun ‘no one 
came to me’ is a grammatically correct and 
complete sentence — the niin/tanwin indicates 
this completeness. That a donkey did come 
(lla himaran) stands by itself. The donkey can- 
not take the place of the general term, a human 
being; the donkey cannot even be considered 
to be a description of the general term as an 
adjective (wasf/sifa), so in this case there can 
be no grammatical agreement between *ahad 
and himar. Hence, ’illa assumes the meaning of 
wa-lakinna: ‘no human being came to me, but a 
donkey did’, and the accusative is preferred for 
the excepted noun (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 319). 

Among the first generations of grammarians 
after Sibawayhi, not only the nature of a sev- 
ered exception was contested but the regency 
of 7illd as well. In a marginal note to the Kitab 
Sibawayhi, al-Mazini (d. 248/862) argues that 
human beings and donkeys belong to the same 
category of living creatures; and in the opinion 
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of al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898; Mugtadab IV, 
390), *illa takes the place of a verb and gives 
what follows its case ending. Moreover, the 
regency of “illa, more specifically in positive 
exceptive sentences like gama I-qawmu 7illa 
zaydan ‘the people stood up, except Zayd’, is 
the topic of one of the masa@il ixtildfiyya, the 
Streitfragen between Basran and Kuifan gram- 
marians as it appears from Ibn al-Anbari’s 
*Insaf (118-122, masala no. 34). Subsequent 
generations of grammarians pondered the issue, 
refining and clarifying Sibawayhi’s theories 
without, however, changing the basic underly- 
ing concepts (see, e.g., Zajjaji, Jumal 23 5-236; 
Ibn Jinni, Luma‘ 28; >Aba Hayyan, Manhaj 
162ff.; Ibn Ya%8, Sarb Il, 79-81; cf. Bernards 
I1997:16-22). 
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ITALIAN 


Italian 


The history of the Italian territory bears a 
certain resemblance to that of the Iberian Pen- 
insula because both were occupied by Arabs at 
the time of their expansion. The Arab influence 
was most strongly felt in Sicily, which was 
conquered in 827 and remained under Arab 
rule until some years after the fall of Palermo 
to the Normans in 1071. The effect of Arab 
civilization in Italy was much smaller than in 
Spain, and, accordingly, the number of Arabic 
loanwords is much smaller. A number of Ara- 
bic loanwords are attested in Sicilian dialects, 
especially in medieval dialects, but the majority 
of them were never accepted in the literary lan- 
guage, which is founded on the medieval dialect 
of Florence (a town not in direct contact with 
Mediterranean trade). In the late Middle Ages, 
linguistic contact was established between Arab 
populations and some maritime Italian cities, 
especially Pisa, Genoa, and Venice. During the 
Ottoman period, from the early 16th century to 
1830 (when the French occupation of Algeria 
began), relations between Italy and the south- 
ern Mediterranean coast were mostly hostile, 
and the Arab world was despised and seen as 
the worst enemy. In the late r9th century new 
occasions of contact with the Arabic language 
arose with the colonization of Eritrea, where 
a variety of Sudan Arabic was employed as a 
trade language, and, in 1911, with the occupa- 
tion of Libya. 

In his seminal work Gli arabismi nelle lingue 
neolatine con speciale riguardo all’Italia, Pel- 
legrini (1972:70-71) focuses on four types of 
Arabic loanwords in Italian: (1) words spread 
from Sicily; (2) scientific words, known in 
Medieval Latin and also in European lan- 
guages; (3) words employed in medieval trade, 
spread through maritime cities and sometimes 
restricted to regional varieties of Italian; and (4) 
some foreign words (voci peregrine), reported 
by travelers and chroniclers. Perhaps one could 
add another type: (5) words typical of the colo- 
nial experience. 

The first group is probably the largest, and 
examples may be quoted from many seman- 
tic fields: plants, e.g. carciofo ‘artichoke’ from 
Arabic xarsuf, melanzana ‘eggplant’? from 
badinjan (with a paretymological assimilation 
to mela ‘apple’), spinaci ‘spinach’ from isbindx, 
carruba ‘carob’ from xarruba, gelsomino 
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jasmine’ from yasmin (with a paretymologi- 
cal assimilation to gelso ‘mulberry’), limone 
‘lemon’ from limuin, cotone ‘cotton’ from qutn; 
pottery containers, e.g. giara (Arabic jarra) 
jar’, tazza (Arabic tdsa) ‘cup’, ziro ‘a container 
for olive oil’ from zir; fishing terms, e.g. raisi 
‘the leader of a group of tuna fishermen’ from 
Maghrebi Arabic rdyis ‘captain’, sciabica ‘a 
kind of net’ from sabaka; some objects, like 
coffa ‘a big basket of woven palm leaves; and, 
in ancient ships, ‘the top of a mast’ from quffa, 
or risma ‘ream’ from rizma. In ancient Sicilian 
documents, many other Arabic loanwords were 
employed (see Caracausi 1983; Scholz 1996). 

Among scientific words of Arabic origin, the 
best known is algebra, coined, according to 
Pellegrini (1972:79), by Leonardo Fibonacci, 
a citizen of Pisa who was born in Bugia (today 
Bijaya, an Algerian town); it appears in his 
Liber Abaci, adapting the Arabic expression 
“ilm al-jabr wa-l-muqabala ‘science of reduc- 
tion and comparison’. The word algoritmo or 
algorismo occurred in the title of a book by 
Gherardo da Cremona, Liber alchorismi de 
iebra et almucabala; it acquired the meaning of 
‘algorithm’ but was originally the name of the 
mathematician al-Xwarizmi; the words cifra 
‘numeral’ and zero were two different adapta- 
tions of Arabic sifr. Many names of stars are 
derived from Arabic, e.g. Aldebaran from al- 
dabaran (without assimilation of the article), 
Vega from al-waqi‘, and also words connected 
with astronomy, e.g. zenit ‘zenith’ from samt 
(English azimuth is derived from the plural as- 
sumut Italian azimut), alidada ‘alidade’ from 
al-idada, and almanacco ‘almanac’ from al- 
manax (about these ‘cultivated’ loanwords see 
also Glef&gen 1996). 

Many words are typically connected with 
medieval trade. One could mention fondaco, 
which was a sort of accommodation for trad- 
ers, with a warehouse and the possibility of sell- 
ing. It derives from Arabic fundug, which has 
come to mean ‘hotel’ in Egyptian Arabic but 
in Tunisian Arabic retains the meaning ‘cara- 
vanserai’. One could also quote the modern 
Italian word magazzino ‘warehouse’, derived 
from maxzin, for which Pellegrini (1972:105) 
mentions an eastern Algerian form, magzin, as 
the true etymon, but a regressive assimilation 
like this can be found almost anywhere in sub- 
standard Arabic; dogana (in Medieval Italian 
the form duana was used), derived from Arabic 
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diwan ‘office’; and tariffa ‘tariff rate’, derived 
from Arabic ta‘rif ‘notification’. In Italian, one 
also finds many names of merchandise known 
through medieval trade: some spices, e.g. zaf- 
ferano ‘saffron’ from za‘fardn, tamarindo ‘tam- 
arind’ from tamar hindi, curcuma ‘turmeric’ 
from kurkum; and also zucchero ‘sugar’ from 
sukkar, ambra ‘amber’ from ‘anbar, sandalo 
‘sandal(-wood)’ from sandal; and probably also 
some minerals, e.g. catrame ‘tar’ from qatran, 
talco ‘talc’ from talg; perhaps also soda, which 
in Medieval Italian had the meaning of ‘alkali’ 
and may be derived from Arabic sawwdd, the 
name of a plant whose ashes contain sodium. 
Very typical are the variants darsena ‘dock’ 
and arsenale ‘shipyard’, both derived from dar 
as-sind‘a, the former being a word from Pisa, 
the latter from Venice. 

All these ‘ancient’ words exhibit some pho- 
netic adaptations (not phonetic laws). As noticed 
by many scholars, most Arabic loanwords in 
Spanish have an assimilated article (aceite from 
az-zeit, alcdzar from al-qasr), whereas Arabic 
loanwords in Italian do not, with the excep- 
tion of ‘scientific’ words. Final -7 is assimilated 
to the suffix -iz0, which in Italian can form 
diminutives, but also some ethnonyms, such 
as triestino from Trieste; with this suffix are 
formed tunisino from tanisi ‘Tunisian’, beduino 
‘Bedouin’ from badawi, assassino ‘murderer’ 
from hassasi ‘member of the sect of Assas- 
sins’, perhaps also facchino ‘porter’ from fagih 
‘expert in Islamic law’ (final -h in Arabic is 
pronounced very weakly; for the change of 
meaning see below). Some words show a dia- 
lectal origin from the Maghreb: the model of 
beduino probably was not the classical form 
badawi but an occidental form *[bedwi]; also 
benzoino ‘benzoin’ is probably not derived 
from lubdn jawi, literally ‘incense of Java’, but 
from a Maghrebi form *[lbern sa:wir], where 
initial - was mistaken for the article and then 
eliminated; and the expression a bizzeffe ‘in 
large quantity’ is clearly from Algerian bizzaf 
‘a lot’, derived from Classical Arabic bi-l-juzaf 
‘in a big amount’. 

During the long period of cultural and eco- 
nomic decline of the Arab world, some words 
were borrowed with pejorative meanings. The 
most typical case is facchino, attested in the 
15th century: in some Arabic documents of 
the late Middle Ages the word fagqih is attested 
with a generic honorific meaning, but facchino 
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was employed in Italy as a word for qualifying 
foreign workers, like French sidi; now it means 
‘porter’. Cabibbo, from Arabic habib, is a semi- 
slang word to indicate people from southern 
Italy. Crumiro, from the Tunisian tribe of Khu- 
mirs, means ‘blackleg, one who works during 
a strike’ (these etymologies are treated in Pel- 
legrini 1972:503-523; see also Cifoletti 1984; 
Orioles 1984). 

Arabic loanwords of the colonial period have 
received less attention, but some of them are 
easily recognizable: ghirba ‘water skin’, attested 
since 1881, is probably from Sudan Arabic girba 
(classical girba); carcadé or karkadeé ‘roselle 
tea, made with flowers of a kind of hibiscus’ is 
a well-known word in Egyptian and Sudanese 
Arabic, pronounced [karkade:]; uadi ‘a valley 
without river, typical of dry climates’, attested 
since 1895, probably goes back to Egyptian 
Arabic wddi (in Sudan, the current word for 
this meaning is x6r; in the Maghreb this word 
is pronounced [wed] and means ‘river’); and 
ghibli, designation of the south wind in Libya, 
attested since 1912, derives from a local pro- 
nunciation for gibli. 

In more recent times, some Arabic loanwords 
are reproduced in the lexicon of the press and 
international politics, which is why many Ital- 
ians know what jihad means (in Italian, it is 
treated mostly as a feminine substantive, under 
the influence of guerra ‘war’), or rais (a presi- 
dent of an Arabic republic), or fatwa. Probably 
most of these words have been introduced 
through English or French. There is perhaps 
one word that has gained a certain popular- 
ity because of the popularity of the object: the 
typical headgear of Palestinian men, called (in 
Italian) kefiyyah or kefiah. 
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Italian Loanwords 


This entry addresses Italian loanwords in some 
Arabic dialects, especially Egyptian Arabic (the 
dialect of Cairo, with some mention of Alex- 
andria) and Tunisian Arabic (the dialect of 
Tunis). Because of its proximity, Tunisia has 
always been in contact with Italy; likewise, the 
dialect of Libya has been strongly influenced by 
Italian, but not much is known about it, and 
after Rossi (1933) the topic has hardly been 
studied. For Italian borrowings in some Orien- 
tal dialects, see Abou Abdallah (1981), Butros 
(1973), and Behnstedt (1996). 

In the centuries when the Arab civilization 
flourished, borrowings were mostly from Arabic 
to the European languages, especially Medieval 
Latin (which only became well differentiated 
from Italian in the 13th century). There was 
a long period in which Italian was the most 
prestigious of the Mediterranean languages. 
Although not much is known about this period, 
it probably began in the early 15th century and 
ceased about 1850. During this time, many 
treaties, diplomatic correspondence, and official 
documents were written in Italian, or at least 
in what may count as Italian (cf. Bruni 1999, 
2003). Especially in the Ottoman Empire, Ital- 
ian was the language of foreign relations: some 
of the most important documents, for example 
the decree that authorized Lord Elgin to take 
the sculptures of the Parthenon to England, 
were written in Italian, probably by Greek 
secretaries. Moreover, from the beginning of 
the 15th century the maritime language of the 
Mediterranean developed on the basis of Ital- 
ian (cf. Kahane a.o. 1958); this lingua franca 
was observed and partially recorded by some 
German travelers and pilgrims (Battisti 1962; 
Milani 2000; RO6ll 1967). 

For the Arab world, this was perhaps the 
period in which cultural stagnation and eco- 
nomical decline were at their worst and the 
prestige of the Arabic language was at its low- 
est level. When the modern age began in Egypt 
with the government of Muhammad Ali, Ital- 
ian was still the current language for contacts 
with the thousands of foreigners who settled 
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in the country, many of whom were Italians. 
Until 1860, Italian was the high-level language 
for Egypt, when the country was organizing 
all public services like mail, railways, hospi- 
tals, and courts of law. The subsequent loss 
of influence of Italian and the increase in the 
French and English influence are well docu- 
mented (Sammarco 1937; see Balboni 1906 for 
an eyewitness report of the decline of Italian in 
Egypt). Some of the loanwords in use in Egypt 
at the beginning of the 2oth century are now 
obsolete (see Spiro 1904), but many others are 
still current. 

Borrowing was facilitated by some accidental 
similarities between Italian and Arabic: both 
languages have geminate consonants, both have 
a feminine ending -a, and the Italian masculine 
singular il is very similar to the dialectal Arabic 
article. The problem was that many Italian 
words were too long for Arabic; in this case, 
aphaeresis often presented a solution. Italian 
insalata ‘salad’, for instance, is known in Mod- 
ern Arabic as saldta (note that salata is used in 
some Italian dialects, in particular Venetian); 
Italian arrosto is in Egypt rustu ‘roast’, which is 
nearer to Venetian rosto. In some cases the first 
Italian syllable is simply omitted, without any 
model in Romance languages. Tunisian Arabic 
furndata ‘batch’, for instance, is derived from 
Italian infornata, but with aphaeresis; likewise, 
Egyptian Arabic sibinsa ‘caboose, guard’s van 
[of a train]’ probably derives from Italian dis- 
pensa ‘pantry’. In all these cases, the deleted 
syllable corresponds to an Italian preposition 
or to a prefix. 

Another difficulty is the presence in Ital- 
ian of an ending -o, which usually marks the 
masculine. In spoken Arabic, the ending -u 
can be the ending of some plural forms of the 
verb, or the possessive suffix for the 3rd person 
masculine. Substantives with such an ending 
are exceptional. Only in Tunisian Arabic there 
are some words that probably derive from the 
Latin substrate, like furnu ‘oven’ < Latin fur- 
num, knastru ‘a traditional basket of the bride’ 
< Latin canistrum, ginndru ‘chicken coop’ 
< Latin gallinarium, etc. Perhaps these words 
opened the way for the introduction of new 
words with the same ending. This explains 
why many Italian words lost the ending -o, 
as in Egyptian Arabic baskut ‘biscuit(s)’ < bis- 
cotto, or Tunisian Arabic jilat < gelato. Some 
other words changed the vowel into -a, like 
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ricamo ‘embroidery’, which became rukadma 
in Egypt. But the majority maintained final 
-o, pronounced [u] in Tunisia or [u] in Egypt, 
in words like (Egyptian and Tunisian) kdam- 
biyu ‘change [of money]’ < cambio; brutistu ~ 
burtistu ‘protest’ < protesto; abukdtu ‘lawyer’ 
< avvocato; karru ‘animal-drawn cart’ < carro. 
In most cases, a final -e of Italian was rendered 
as -a, which in many Arabic dialects has a 
fronted pronunciation (in a non-emphatic con- 
text): so Italian cartone ‘cardboard’ > Arabic 
kartona, or balcone ‘balcony’ > balkéna. 

Some Italian consonants have no correspond- 
ing sounds in Arabic: /p/, /v/, /t8/, /dj/, /ts/, /dz/, 
/\j/, /nj/. While in some Arab countries Italian 
/dj/ corresponds to the normal realization of 
jim, in others it is a foreign sound. The sound 
/p/ is normally realized as /b/ and is pronounced 
voiceless only by cultivated persons. For /v/ 
the situation is more complex, because in the 
past (probably during the Ottoman period) it 
was rendered as /w/, and this pronunciation 
survives in some words like lawanda ‘lavender’ 
< lavanda. In Egypt, there is also a popular 
pronunciation as /b/, which is prevalent in 
words like bitillu ‘veal’ < vitello ‘calf, veal’. 
/f/ for /v/ is very common in Egypt and also 
in Tunis, in words like Egyptian vanilya ~ 
fanilya ‘vanilla’ < vaniglia, karafatta ‘necktie’ 
< cravatta, or Tunisian fista ‘clothing’ < veste. 
The sound /é/ was rendered normally with 
/§/ as in Modern Arabic sikurya ‘chicory [used 
as a substitute for coffee] < cicoria; but when 
geminated, it is rendered by /t§/ (which in Tuni- 
sian and Egyptian Arabic is not a phoneme 
but a cluster), as in Egyptian bilyatsu ‘clown’ 
< pagliaccio, Tunisian fatsa ‘face’ < faccia, or 
Tunisian fatsdta ‘facade’ < facciata; and also 
in the recently spread (Tunisian and Egyptian) 
kabutsinu < cappuccino. Tunisian Arabic has 
the sound /j/ as the normal realization of jim 
and employs it for Italian /dj/. The Cairene 
dialect (which has /g/ for jim) has a phoneme 
/j/ which occurs only in foreign words and did 
not become popular until the 2oth century 
(also for Italian words, such as jilati ‘ice cream’ 
< gelati, or jakitta ‘jacket’? < giacchetta). In 
older loanwords the pronunciation /g/ is kept, 
as in gamadana ‘demijohn’ < damigiana (with 
metathesis), or garunya ‘geranium’ < geranio. 
Complex Italian sounds like /ts/ and /dz/ are 
normally rendered by sibilants: Italian pinza 
‘pliers’ (with /ts/) becomes binsa in Egyptian; 
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dozzina ‘dozen’ (with geminated /dz/) becomes 
dazzina in Alexandria (not used in Cairo) and 
tuzzina in Tunis; gazzosa ‘soda water’ (also 
with geminated /dz/) is kazdza in Egypt and 
gazuz in Tunisia; terrazzina ‘terrace’ is tarasina 
in Cairo; only the word mozzarella, recently 
spread, is mutsarilla in Egypt and Tunisia with 
the cluster /ts/ for a geminate Italian z. Palatal 
continuous consonants of Italian are rendered 
with the clusters /ly/ and /ny/: for example, 
Egyptian bastilya ‘small sugar candies, pastilles’ 
< pastiglia ‘pastille’; Tunisian trilya ‘mullet’ 
< triglia; and bunya ‘punch’ (known in Egypt, 
Tunisia, and also in Algiers and Lebanon) 
< pugno. Sometimes in Italian there is a con- 
sonantal cluster (two consonants at the begin- 
ning, or three within the word), which is not 
tolerated in Egyptian Arabic (nor in Classical 
Arabic). This cluster is dissolved by the inser- 
tion of a vowel: so we have in Cairo kiréma 
‘cream’ < crema; garanita ‘grated-ice drink’ 
< granita; and kuntirdtu ‘agreement’ < con- 
tratto. Cases like istubba < stoppa ‘oakum’, or 
istabéna from the expression sta bene ‘that’s all 
right’, probably go back to an earlier period. 

Italian stress is almost always maintained: 
when it is on the penultimate syllable and 
followed by only one consonant, in Egyptian 
Arabic, the stressed vowel is lengthened, as in 
kabina < cabina ‘cabin; bathing hut’, or in nota 
< nota ‘note’. 

The great majority of Italian loanwords are 
nouns. Some of them are without plural, as for 
example all names of diseases: Egyptian malaria 
< malaria; azma ‘asthma’ < asma (this word is 
homophonous to another azma ‘crisis’, so that 
some speakers believe the borrowed meaning is 
a semantic expansion). Some Italian plurals are 
taken in a collective sense, as Tunisian bam- 
baluni < bomboloni [pl.] ‘a kind of pancake’, 
but some loanwords have developed a plural in 
-at, e.g. Egyptian kambiyala ‘bill of exchange’ 
< cambiale, pl. kambiyaldat. In some masculine 
nouns this formation can be interesting, as in 
Egyptian banyu ‘bathtub’ < bagno ‘bath’, pl. 
banyuhat, or Tunisian biinu ‘voucher’ < buono, 
pl. bunuwat. Many loanwords have a broken 
plural, e.g. Egyptian kabina ‘cabin’, pl. kabayin; 
or Tunisian kalsita ‘sock’, pl. klasit < calzetta. 
In Egyptian Arabic some words have been inte- 
grated in the paradigm nomen unitatis/collec- 
tive, e.g. bilya < biglia ‘small ball, marble’, pl. 
bily; kartona < cartone, which means ‘one box 
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of cardboard’, while the material is karton; also 
benzina < benzina ‘gasoline’, which means ‘gas 
station’, while benzin means ‘gasoline’. 

The great majority of borrowed nominals are 
substantives, but there are also some adjectives: 
they are integrated in a category which is com- 
mon in many Arabic dialects, that of the unin- 
flected adjectives. Both Egyptian and Tunisian 
Arabic have finu < fino ‘fine, fine-textured’; also 
falsu < falso, meaning ‘false, counterfeit’. Egyp- 
tian has also birimu, sikundu, tirsu < primo, 
secondo, terzo ‘first’, ‘second’, ‘third’, mean- 
ing ‘first-, second-, third-class’; Tunisian has 
dilikatu < delicato ‘delicate, weakly’. No Italian 
verbs have been borrowed. 

Semantic changes are frequent. Some are 
obvious, as in the case of ballerina ‘dancer’, 
which became in Egyptian Arabic ballirina 
‘ballet dancer’; others are more interesting, 
e.g. Egyptian manafilla < manovella ‘crank’, 
which is used for the crank of old cars and 
also for the foot lever to switch some motor- 
cycles. Egyptian ballu, at the beginning of the 
2oth century, was a dance soirée in European 
style but now is only a hullabaloo; Tunisian 
armatura < armatura probably originally indi- 
cated all equipment of a ship but now may be 
used also for the goods of a shop. Some words 
retain the various meanings of Italian: kabina 
< cabina in Egypt and also in Tunisia; it can be 
a ship’s cabin, a telephone kiosk, or a bathing 
hut. Also battariyya < batteria, known in Egypt 
and Tunisia, can be the battery of a car, a bat- 
tery of guns or of drums, or (only in Egypt) 
an electric torch. Some Italian words have 
become current in Modern Standard Arabic, 
e.g. moda ‘fashion’ < moda, mobilya ‘furniture’ 
< mobilia (now obsolete), fatura ‘invoice, bill’ 
< fattura, ubira ‘opera’ < opera, sala ‘hall’ < sala, 
kumudinu ‘bedside table’ < comodino, etc. 

The semantic domains in which most Ital- 
ian borrowings are found are gastronomy and 
the old maritime terminology, but in the past 
there were many other domains, especially in 
Egyptian Arabic. The many commercial terms 
include, besides the above-mentioned /atura, 
kambiyala, kuntirdtu, kambiyu, istabéna, 
bursa ‘stock exchange’ < borsa (still current 
both in Egypt and Tunisia), brutistu ~ bur- 
tistu ‘protest’ < protesto, marka ‘mark, check’ 
< marca, busta ‘post, post office’ < posta, and 
(only Tunisian) afar ‘bargain’ < affare, also 
the expression (Egyptian, but also well known 
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in Tunis) dla tuna, dla duwwa, dla tré, which 
closes an auction sale, < uno, due, tre ‘one, two, 
three’. Nouns referring to music and theater, 
like the above-mentioned ubira, ballirina, and 
nota, include (Egyptian) kumidya ‘comedy’ < 
commedia, urkistira ‘orchestra’ < orchestra, 
mayistiru ‘conductor’ < maestro, prima dunna 
~ birimadunna (‘prima donna’ < prima donna), 
trumbéta ‘trumpet’ < trombetta. 

Finally, it is surprising to find some words 
of Italian origin for elementary concepts that 
could have been expressed by Arabic words. 
Because of their diffusion in many modern 
dialects, these words were probably borrowed 
at an early period, e.g. familya ‘family’ < fami- 
glia, surely a non-necessary loanword, and also 
bunya ‘punch’ < pugno (in other Romance lan- 
guages, corresponding words mean only ‘fist’) 
or makind (pronounced in Egypt mdkana) 
< macchina ‘engine’. 
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Itbaq 


The term *itbdq, derived from the Arabic root 
t-b-q, generally means ‘covering, e.g. a lid cov- 
ering a pot’. As a phonetic term, it is defined 
by Sibawayhi as “the raising of the (back of) 
the tongue toward the velum” (Kitab IV, 436). 
While some modern phoneticians call itbaq 
‘emphasis’ (Vollers 1893:147), others speak 
of ‘velarization’ (Gairdner 1925:20). Gairdner 
defines velarization as an articulation in which 
“the back of the tongue is raised towards the 
back of the velum, i.e. the extreme back of 
the palate. The tongue feels as if it ‘fills the 
mouth’. This velarization was described by the 
old Arab phoneticians as a ‘lidding’ — they said 
that the tongue seems to fill the cavity above 
like a lid”. 

There are four velarized consonantal pho- 
nemes in Arabic, namely /s/ (sdd) 2, /t/ (ta’) 
L, /d/ (dad) 2, and /d/ (d@) 4. Sibawayhi 
describes them as velarized consonants (buruf 
mutbaqa) in contrast with the rest of the Arabic 
consonants, which are described as nonvelar- 
ized (buruf munfatiba). In his explanation 
of the articulatory processes of the velarized 
consonants, Sibawayhi states: “In these four 
consonants, if you apply your tongue in their 
place, it will close on them from their primary 
positions of articulation up to that part of the 
tongue opposite the soft palate, toward which 
you raise the tongue. Applying the tongue this 
way the sound will be enclosed between the 
tongue and the soft palate on the one side, and 
the places of the consonants on the other side” 
(Kitab IV, 436). Again, Gairdner explains this 
process as follows: “We have called it velariza- 
tion because the most prominent feature of the 
phenomenon is the raising of the back of the 
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tongue towards the soft palate. But in addi- 
tion to this, the blade of the tongue is tensed 
and spread, which involves a raising, and the 
middle part of the tongue, though lower than 
the back, is doubtless raised also” (193 5:250). 

Two analytic systems for describing the speech 
sounds of Arabic are employed in Classical 
Arabic phonetic scholarship: the description 
according to place and manner of articulation, 
on the one hand, and the description according 
to binary or tertiary feature analysis, on the 
other. 

As for /s/, Stbawayhi describes it, together 
with the other sibilants, /s/ and /z/, as being 
articulated “between the tip of the tongue 
and the upper part of the incisors” (Kitab IV, 
433ff.). In addition, /s/ is described as a voice- 
less, velarized, fricative consonant. 

The consonant /d/ is described as being artic- 
ulated “between the front part of the edge of 
the tongue and the molars lying next to it” (> 
dad; Sibawayhi, Kitab IV, 433). In terms of 
manner of articulation, it is a voiced, velarized, 
lateral, fricative consonant (Sibawayhi, Kitab 
IV, 435ff.). In modern Arabic dialects, /d/ is 
pronounced either as a plosive or fricative con- 
sonant. There is hardly any trace of laterality in 
the modern Arabic dialects. 

The consonant /t/, just like /d/ and /t/, is 
described as being articulated “between the tip 
of the tongue and the tooth-holes/tooth ridge 
of the incisors” (Sibawayhi, Kitab IV, 433), i.e. 
alveolar. It is also described as a voiced, velar- 
ized, plosive (Sibawayhi, Kitab IV, 434ff.). In 
the modern pronunciation of Arabic, however, 
/t/ is a voiceless consonant. 

As for /d/ 4, Sibawayhi describes it as being 
produced “by the tip of the tongue and the 
edges of [the upper and lower of] the front inci- 
sors” (Kitab IV, 433), just like /d/ and /t/. It is 
also described as a voiced, velarized, fricative 
consonant (Sibawayhi, Kitab IV, 43 4ff.). 


TTBAQ 


In all these cases, the Arab and Muslim pho- 
neticians made it very clear that the feature of 
*itbagq or velarization is like an additional char- 
acteristic of the four consonants. Stbawayhi 
points to the fact that in the pronunciation of 
each of those four consonants the articulation 
is made in two places. He remarks: “Each of 
these four [consonants] has two places [of 
articulation] in the tongue” (Kitab IV, 436). 
In modern phonetics these are termed ‘primary 
and secondary articulations’. Ladefoged ana- 
lyzes velarization as a secondary articulation or 
coarticulation which “involves raising the back 
of the tongue. It can be considered as the addi- 
tion of a [u]-like tongue position, but without 
the addition of the lip rounding that also occurs 
in [u]” (1975:208). According to Sibawayhi, 
the difference between the nonvelarized conso- 
nant and the velarized counterpart lies in the 
absence of itbdq in the former and its presence 
in the latter. Thus, he states: “Without ’itbdq, 
/t/ would be a /d/, /s/ would be an /s/, /d/ would 
be a /d/, and /d/ would not exist, because it has 
no nonvelarized counterpart” (Kitab IV, 436). 
The statement applies to Classical Arabic only, 
as both /t/ and /d/ have undergone phonetic 
changes which make them different from their 
cognates in Modern Arabic. 

Velarization, however, is not as simple as 
that. It is a more involved process. Apart 
from the raising of the back of the tongue, 
it also involves multiple articulations. Other 
secondary articulations such as pharyngealiza- 
tion (constriction of the pharynx), labialization 
(some degree of lip rounding), and glottaliza- 
tion (a simultaneous glottal constriction) may 
contribute to velarization. 

A form of binary distinctive feature analysis 
is also concomitantly employed in the tradi- 
tional Arabic phonetic description, as is obvi- 
ous from the statement cited above, according 
to which velarized consonants are distinguished 


Figure 1. Matrix of distinctive features of velarized and nonvelarized consonants 





features sddtsddtbtjhxr §?> gfqkilmnhwyaauui i: ‘ 
consonantal ++ + +++ + +4 ++ 4+ 4+ 4 Fete ee tee tee te - - - - - - + 
vocalic SiS: Sak tee Note! SEP eh aE ME pe Lied ts ge mad cos ids Bea ton fer ee hg ap My AS ae oy 
velarized Beets ae ie. set S3 SS ie Sie ESE Beare ge Soc fides “sha oe Ges Soe ed oh, te Se 
voicing eS - OF- - - HH HH +e ttt + Het 
key to + = presence of the feature - = absence of the feature o = neutral 

symbols 
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from nonvelarized ones. The matrix in Figure 1 
outlines some of the distinctive features distin- 
guishing the four velarized consonants from 
their nonvelarized counterparts. 

Acoustically, velarization manifests itself in a 
spectrogram as a lowering of the second form- 
ant in speech segments. Concluding his experi- 
ments on velarized vs. nonvelarized pairs of 
Arabic segments, Obrecht remarks: 


Though F2 transitions are obviously a powerful 
cue in the perception of velarization, a separate 
transitional segment cannot be identified and said 
to function with constant effectiveness throughout 
the system. The degree of separability of a visible 
transition portion of a pattern depends, naturally, 
on the type of consonant involved and its vocalic 
environment. (1968:39) 


The analysis by the Arab and Muslim phoneti- 
cians of the phenomenon of ’itbdq or velariza- 
tion constitutes a significant contribution to the 
study of Arabic speech sounds, which helps us 
to reconstruct the sound system of the time. It 
is due to their meticulous phonetic description 
that the modern Arabic sound systems can be 
understood. 
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Ivrit 


The penetration of Arabic loanwords into 
Modern Hebrew (Ivrit) is vast. Some of these 
loanwords derive from fushd (Literary Arabic), 
some from the dialects, especially the Palestin- 
ian dialects, and a rare few from the Jewish 
Arabic dialects of other regions. All layers of 
Israeli society, including the media and mod- 
ern literature and poetry, rich and poor, Jews 
of Ashkenazi or Sephardi origin, use Arabic 
loanwords in their speech. There seems to be 
no geographical connection with the degree 
of usage of Arabic loanwords, but it is pos- 
sible that younger people, especially those who 
have been in the army, use a higher percentage 
of such words in comparison with other age 
groups. 

The phonological developments in Ivrit - the 
loss of emphatic and guttural consonants such 
ashbandt:q>k,t>t,b>x, ‘>’ for most of 
the speakers; some changes in the vowel system, 
such as the loss of vowel length; and the shift 
of the stress — have led to some misconceptions 
about the etymology of loanwords of Arabic 
origin. Therefore, the Ivrit words in this entry 
will be written out according to the modern 
pronunciation. An example would be the Ara- 
bic loanword tafran ‘penniless’ (Ivrit tafran, 
with the same meaning). The root t-f-r (and not 
t-f-r) exists in Ivrit with the meaning ‘to sew’; 
with the loss of emphatics in Ivrit, the Arabic 
loanword in fa‘lan created another meaning to 
this loanword, namely ‘a tailor’, hence ‘poor as 
a tailor’. The word tafran has become natural- 
ized to such an extent that Israeli speakers do 
not think of it as an Arabic loanword. Ara- 
bic loanwords that have changed their origi- 
nal vowels have entered Ivrit, e.g. ya’éni ‘as 
though’, derived from the Arabic ya‘ni ‘that is’. 
Some Ivrit speakers attribute a folk etymology 
to this Arabic loanword and think that it is 
derived from the Arabic word ‘ayn ‘eye’. Apart 
from ya’éni, the Arabic filling word ya‘ni exists 
in Ivrit with the same meaning as in Arabic 
(pronounced ya’ni). 

When dealing with Arabic loanwords in Ivrit, 
a distinction must be made between loan- 
words and loan translations. The Arabic words 
that have penetrated into Ivrit can be divided 
into two groups: a natural penetration through 
the spoken language and Modern Hebrew lit- 
erature, and a planned insertion of Arabic 
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loanwords, especially by numerous innova- 
tors beginning with Eliezer Ben-Yehuda, the 
Hebrew Language Council (Va‘dd ha-Las6n 
ha-Ivrit) in the late 1920s, and, since 1952, the 
Academy of Hebrew Language (ha-Akadémya 
la-La86n ha-Ivrit). 

Ben-Yehuda often borrowed from Literary 
Arabic. His innovations, based on Literary 
Arabic vocabulary, occurred on different levels. 
One level is that of direct copies of the Ara- 
bic word or root, e.g. adiv from Arabic ’adib 
‘polite’, mehagér < mubdjir ‘immigrant’, retsini 
‘serious’ from Literary Arabic rasin, bubd ‘doll’ 
from bwbw (lit. ‘pupil of the eye’), riba ‘jam’ < 
murabbd, mivrak ‘telegram’ < bargiyya, kidmda 
‘progress’ < taqaddum. A second level is that 
of loan translations based on Arabic, e.g. afor 
‘gray’ from Hebrew éfer ‘ash’, since the Arabic 
word for ‘gray’, ramddi, is related to ramad 
‘ash’. The third level of Ben-Yehuda’s innova- 
tions was based on morphology, e.g., the Ivrit 
word mitriyd (pronounced mitriyd) ‘umbrella’ 
has the suffix -iya, imitating the Arabic word 
Samsiyya (lit. ‘parasol’), with a similar suffix 
-iyya. Another example is iriyd ‘municipality’ 
from the Hebrew “r (pronounced ’ir) ‘city’, 
based on the Arabic baladiyya. 

Ben-Yehuda was not the only one to inno- 
vate words based on Arabic. Mirkin (1902) 
proposed the combination ’eglét kitér for 
the English steam car (German Dampfwagen; 
French wagon a vapeur). Yalin objected to this 
innovation and said that this new loanword 
based on European idioms could be understood 
in the developing Ivrit as ‘vapor’. Therefore, 
he preferred Arabic gitar, which could be built 
according to the Hebrew morphological struc- 
ture of fa“al, hence gattar (today katdr, mean- 
ing ‘locomotive’). In the 1930s and 1940s some 
neologisms were based directly on Arabic but did 
not survive, e.g. baddord from Arabic bandora 
‘tomato’. The word used today is agvanyd, 
derived from the Hebrew root a-g-v ‘to lust 
for’, based on the supposition that the tomato 
is an aphrodisiac. Another example is ’egdz 
hoédu (lit. ‘nut of India’), meaning ‘coconut’, as 
a loan from the Arabic jawz hindi. The preva- 
lent Ivrit word today is egdz kékus. Two other 
examples of Ben-Yehuda’s innovations that have 
not survived are latif < latif ‘gentle, cute’, today 
nexmad; and the invention mozen ha-avir from 
Arabic mizan naql al-hawa@ ‘barometer’, a term 
that was not accepted at all, as Ivrit today uses 
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barométer. Piamenta (1961) quotes Ben-Yehuda 
as saying that Arabic holds out hope for the 
enrichment of the Modern Hebrew language 
because its words preserve the ancient etymolo- 
gies of the Semitic languages. 

Already at the beginning of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage Council’s work one finds words derived 
from Arabic, e.g. tappil ‘parasite’ (nowadays 
tapil) from tufayliyy. In recent years there has 
been a tendency in the Academy of Hebrew 
Language to derive Arabic loanwords, par- 
ticularly in the field of botany, e.g. xilbd ‘fenu- 
greek’ from Yemenite Arabic hilbe. In 2003 
the Academy decided that the official word for 
‘pine nut’ should be changed from ’6ren ha- 
séla to tsnovdr (pronounced today tsndbar), 
from Arabic sanawbar, a word which had been 
naturalized by the Israeli public in any case. 
The plant prosopis (English ‘burdock’) was 
named by the Academy after the Arabic yanbut 
(with the same pronunciation, yanbit, Spoken 
Hebrew yanbut), although this plant is men- 
tioned in some old Hebrew sources as kalis. 

Blanc (1955) divides the Arabic loanwords in 
Ivrit into groups: 


i. Words for food, e.g. xumus < hummus, 
txina < tabina. Falafel, the representative 
and symbol of Israeli food, is a loanword 
from the Arabic falafil (pl.). It is used in the 
singular, not as in Arabic, e.g. falafel ta’im 
‘a tasty falafel’. 

ii. Words connected to Israeli society, espe- 
cially those adopted before the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel in 1948, e.g. 
xamsin < xamsin ‘hot and dry weather’, 
or the head covering kafiya < kufiyye 
‘kefiyyeh’. 

iii. Blessings, curses, and interjections, e.g. 
-4hlan or 7dlen < ?ablan ‘welcome, hello!’, 
-in@al ?abuik «< ?inna‘al ’abuk ‘may your 
father be cursed!’ or the well-known kuss 
-*immak ‘motherfucker!’, or xabibi < habibi 
‘my dear’. 

iv. A wide range of adjectives or adjuncts, e.g. 
zift ‘a very bad thing’ < zift (etymologi- 
cally ‘pitch’) or jéda ‘a strong and vigorous 
woman’ < jada‘ ‘a vigorous and courageous 


> 


man. 


Ben-Amotz is responsible for a large contribu- 
tion of Arabic loanwords in Ivrit. His diction- 
ary of spoken Ivrit (1972), written together 
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with Ben-Yehuda, is a landmark in the his- 
tory of the language for its audacity and dar- 
ing. Many words in this dictionary are curses 
belonging to certain sociolinguistic registers, 
like army language and street language, e.g. 
-axt Imanyuki <?axt Sarmuta <?axu §-Sarmiuta 
‘the brother of the prostitute’. A very interest- 
ing phenomenon is that many curses derived 
from Arabic have both negative and positive 
meanings in Ivrit. For example, one can say 
asiti ’axu Imanyuki Sel >avodd, meaning ‘I did 
a very good job’. It is worth noting that vari- 
ous entries in Ben-Amotz’s dictionary are not 
known to many people nowadays and it even 
seems that some of the entries were already 
idiolects or obsolete words at the time and are 
considered archaic today, e.g. fursdye ‘bad and 
superficial work’; in some Palestinian Arabic 
dialects, this word has the meaning of ‘partial 
sexual intercourse’, whereas in all Palestinian 
dialects it means ‘toothbrush’. 

Some loanwords were taken from Palestin- 
ian Arabic dialects like that of the Triangle 
Area in modern Israel (al-mutallat), e.g. cilba 
‘to be angry with’ from éilba (Literary Arabic 
kalba(tun) ‘a bitch’) or cizbdt ‘fib’, used as a 
singular noun in Ivrit, from cizbat ‘fibs’ (Liter- 
ary Arabic kidbat). We occasionally find Arabic 
loanwords in Ivrit derived from Jewish Arabic 
dialects, e.g. Sldx ‘a shabby person’ after the 
name of a Berber tribe in Morocco. 

The use of Arabic components is found not 
only in the vocabulary but also in loan transla- 
tion (calque) and external borrowing, e.g. bu 
-axdl ota < ’akalha w Sirib ‘aléha mayy safi ‘he 
got done’, ’al ha-boker < ‘ala ssubib ‘first thing 
to do early in the morning', hu met aléha< 
bimut ‘aléha ‘he is dying for her’. However, 
Blau (1974) notes that it is often quite difficult 
to locate the real origin of foreign borrowings 
into Ivrit. He observes that borrowed phrases 
like hitsil et ha-matsdv (Literary Arabic ’angada 
l-mawgif) exist in several languages, e.g. Ger- 
man die Situation retten, French sauver la situ- 
ation, and English save the situation. 
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Ivrit Loanwords 


Historically, Hebrew was extensively influenced 
by Arabic, especially during the Middle Ages, 
with the result that many lexical items entered 
Hebrew from Arabic. Since the establishment of 
Israel, though, the Arabic spoken by Palestin- 
ians who became Israeli citizens has absorbed 
many items from Modern Hebrew (Ivrit). 


I. KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF IVRIT 


Although Palestinian Arabs in Palestine had 
some contact with the Jews even before the 
establishment of Israel in 1948, extensive con- 
tacts developed in subsequent years. Between 
1948 and 1966 the encounter was limited to 
young Palestinian Arab men coming in contact 
with Israeli Jews at work. The military gov- 
ernment that controlled the Palestinian Arabs 
limited direct contact with the Israeli Jewish 
population not just in workplaces but also in 
other areas. Today, however, in Israel, there 
is intensive contact with Jews almost daily in 
all areas of life: at work, in institutions of higher 
education, in government offices, in health insti- 
tutions, and even, though minimally, in social 
relations. Without taking into account age, 
gender, or education, most Palestinians in Israel 
know and use Ivrit. Modern Israeli Hebrew has 
become an important language in the linguistic 
repertoire of the Palestinian Arabs in Israel. 

While the purpose of teaching Ivrit to Jew- 
ish immigrants is to replace their original lan- 
guages with Ivrit, the purpose of teaching Ivrit 
to Palestinian Arabs is additive, teaching Ivrit 
as an additional language. 

For most Palestinian Arabs, Ivrit is the most 
important second language, even more so than 
English, and at times and in some domains it 
is even more important than Arabic (Shohamy 
and Donitsa-Schmidt 1998; Amara and Mar’i 
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2002). Not knowing Ivrit handicaps a Pal- 
estinian Arab in Israel, especially in contacts 
with government offices, in employment, and in 
higher education. 

Ivrit is learned formally and informally. Since 
Ivrit is one of Israel’s two official languages, 
the Palestinian Arabs in Israel learn it as the 
language of the state (Winter 1981; Hallel and 
Spolsky 1993; — Israel). Indeed, Ivrit is studied 
in Arabic-medium schools from the third grade 
and, in many schools, even from the second 
grade, but the influence of informal studies 
and external contacts is much greater (Reves 
1983), thanks to continuous contact with 
Israeli Jews. All age groups maintain contact 
with Israeli Jews at different levels and degrees. 
Therefore, the use of Ivrit words, phrases, and 
even expressions is common among Palestinian 
Arabs in Israel. The extent of this use reflects 
the level of familiarity of the Palestinians in 
Israel with Israeli Jewish culture (Amara 1986, 
1995; Amara and Spolsky 1986). 

The degree of proficiency in speaking is the 
result of the extent and efficacy of the connec- 
tion with the Jewish society. For example, Pal- 
estinian Arabs in the cities (such as Haifa, Jaffa, 
Ramla, and Lydda) and also Druze Arabs and 
the Bedouin who serve in the army use more 
Ivrit lexical items in their Arabic than other 
Palestinian Arabs (Abu Rabi’a 1996:7). 

Ivrit for the Palestinian Arabs in Israel is 
getting stronger both at the qualitative level — 
higher levels of knowledge of the various vari- 
eties of Ivrit — and the quantitative level — the 
number of speakers and the frequency of speak- 
ing it. 


2. IVRIT LOANWORDS 


Palestinian Arabs in Israel come in daily con- 
tact with the Hebrew language and Israeli 
Jewish culture not only in speech but also with 
the written varieties of the language, such as 
in literature, science, and journalism. Conse- 
quently, spoken Arabic in Israel constantly 
absorbs words from all varieties of Hebrew in 
different domains of life (Mar’i 1998). Among 
the Palestinian Arab population there is an 
increasing trend to borrow words from Ivrit 
and integrate them into their native language, 
Arabic. This phenomenon is not specific to a 
particular level in the Palestinian Arab society 
but is spread throughout all levels and ages. It is 
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especially salient among academics. Integrating 
Ivrit words into Arabic is not considered alien 
but constitutes an integral part of the spoken 
language. 

Based on various studies carried out by Amara 
(1986, 1991, 1995, 1999a, 1999b), Ben-Rafael 
(1994), Badeir (1990), and Koplewitz (1990) on 
Ivrit lexical integration, the following conclusi- 
ons can be drawn. 


i. Ivrit is now the main source of innovation, 
not just for Ivrit words but also for original 
English words. 

ii. The level of diffusion and integration of 
Ivrit items differs according to domain. In 
the traditional domains (such as kinship 
and animal names), there is little influence 
from Ivrit. In modern domains (such as 
transport and electricity), there is exten- 
sive borrowing from Ivrit. Mixed domains 
(such as construction and health services), 
which existed before contact with Ivrit but 
in which change has occurred as a result of 
this contact, show appropriate intermediate 
levels of integration of Ivrit items. 

iii. The levels of diffusion and integration of 
Ivrit items differ according to the social 
characteristics of the individual: education 
and the opportunity for outside contact are 
the main contexts for borrowing. The bro- 
kers of Ivrit diffusion are those who work 
outside their places of residence and their 
children, those who go to school, and espe- 
cially those who pursue higher education in 
Israeli Jewish institutions. 


Although Palestinians in Israel code-switch fre- 
quently from Arabic to Ivrit in many topics (e.g. 
shopping, construction, electricity, health care, 
transportation, schooling), the items reported 
here represent cases of borrowing. Borrowing 
from Ivrit takes place in all speech categories. 
Most of the studies show (although there are 
no comprehensive studies showing the frequency 
of the various types used) that nouns are the 


Table 1. Loan translations 
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most frequent words borrowed. Items are bor- 
rowed from Ivrit into Arabic in several ways: 


i. Many words are borrowed from Ivrit into 
Arabic without any change, preserving 
their Ivrit phonological form and mean- 
ing. Examples: desi ‘grass’, Sirutim ‘toilets’, 
-eisik ‘business’, malit ‘elevator’, bagriut 
‘matriculation examination’, Salat ‘remote 
control’, otomat ‘automatic’ (originally bor- 
rowed into Ivrit from English — notice that 
the Ivrit form is borrowed into Arabic and 
not the English one; in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, the form otomatik is used, 
revealing a direct borrowing from English). 

ii. Many borrowed words have been adapted to 
Arabic phonology and morphology but pre- 
serve the original Ivrit meaning. Examples: 
yitabbal < yitapel ‘to take care’, yisaxbel 
< yisaxpel ‘to duplicate’, yimrab < yimrax 
‘to smear’. Note that the borrowed words 
are verbs. 

iii. There are borrowed words from Ivrit that 
may be used with both Ivrit and Arabic suf- 
fixes. The use of one suffix or another depends 
on the social characteristic of the speaker 
and context. Highly educated people, for 
instance, tend to use the Ivrit suffix in most 
contexts and words. Examples: dls/itlis, pl. 
itlus-at or tlas-im (with Ivrit suffix) ‘cou- 
pon’; mahsom, pl. mahsom-at, mahdsim, or 
mahsom-im (with Ivrit suffix) ‘roadblock’. 

iv. Not only single words are borrowed but 
also phrases. Examples: taxandt delek ‘gas- 
oline station’, bank diskont ‘discount bank’, 
ir taxtit ‘downtown’. 

v. Many loan translations are borrowed from 
Ivrit into both the spoken and the written 
varieties of Arabic. Examples are found in 
Table r. 

vi. There are words that did not exist in Arabic 
and were borrowed from Ivrit as loan trans- 
lations; these are mainly academic or scien- 
tific terms. Ivrit originally borrowed many of 
these words from English, and Arabic in 


Ivrit Arabic loan Standard Arabic Translation 





abar il-imtiban najaba ft l-imtiban 
sakkar ?iskah 


tagnid ’amwal 


-avar et ha-bxina ‘he passed the test’ 


sagar et ha~iskah ‘amila iskah ‘he has made a deal’ 


giyus *iksafim istigtab ’amwal ‘raising money’ 
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Israel borrowed them from Ivrit. Presumably, 
in other Arab dialects these words were 
originally borrowed from either English or 
French. Examples are found in Table 2. 
vii. It is important to note that many of the 
words borrowed from Ivrit and preserv- 
ing Ivrit forms are also used in the writ- 
ten varieties of Arabic in Israel, mainly 
in newspapers. Frequently used words: 
bagrut ‘matriculation exam’, ramzor ‘traf- 
fic light’, histadrut ‘federal organization of 
workers’, kupat xolim ‘clinic’. 
Sometimes words existing in Arabic 
receive an expanded meaning borrowed 
from Ivrit. Examples: naqqal < nayad ‘cell 
phone’, imtiban al-ataba < baxinat saf 
‘placement test’. 
ix. Some items are borrowed that are not 
familiar in the Arab world. Examples are 
found in Table 3. 


Vill. 


3. CONCLUSION 


Ivrit is now the main source of innovation, 
not just for Ivrit words but also for words that 
originally derive from English. The various lin- 
guistic aspects borrowed from Ivrit into Arabic 
in Israel reveal that borrowing is motivated not 
only by need but also by taboo and by desire 
for prestige. Several types of loanwords occur, 


Table 2. Loan translations as neologisms 
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i.e. loanwords preserving original Ivrit form 
and meaning in Arabic, loan translations, and 
borrowing of single words and also phrases and 
expressions. 

However, in spite of the increasing use of Ivrit 
features in Palestinian Arabic in Israel, the exist- 
ing tension between the Israeli and Palestinian 
identities among the Palestinian Arabs (because 
of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, the definition 
and perception of Israel as a Jewish state, and 
the physical separation of Palestinians and Jews 
in patterns of settlement) has limited the conver- 
gence to the Ivrit language and the language of 
the dominant Jewish culture in Israel. The Pales- 
tinian Arabs in Israel have opted for the strategy 
of linguistic integration rather than linguistic 
assimilation. On the one hand, they attempt to 
acquire high sociolinguistic competence in Ivrit 
in order to be connected to and easily function 
in the wider social network mainly shaped by 
the majority culture, but on the other hand 
they preserve their Palestinian Arab identity by 
maintaining their Arabic mother tongue (Amara 
2002). The nature of loanwords and their types 
from Ivrit in Palestinian Arabic in Israel give 
support to the conclusion that most of the bor- 
rowed items are lexical items, mainly nouns. The 
borrowing of Ivrit morphemes is minimal, and 
so far no influence on Arabic syntax has been 
documented. 





Ivrit Arabic loan translation Gloss 

tablix sayrura ‘process’ 
masov imtiban al-mardud “feedback test’ 
mipiy mash ‘surveying’ 


Table 3. Special expressions in Arabic in Israel 





Ivrit Arabic in Israel Arabic in the Arab 

world 
mifakéx mufattis muwajjih fanni ‘inspector’ 
menahel mudir nadir ‘headmaster’ 


bét-sefer jisodi madrasa ibtid@ iyya 


bét-sefer-xativat benayim —_madrasa ’i‘dadiyya 
lox lawh 
misrad ha-xintix 


vi-ha-tarbut t-ta‘lim 


wizarat at-tarbiya wa- 


‘elementary school’ 
‘high school’ 


madrasa ’asdsiyya 


madrasa mutawassita 


sabbira ‘blackboard’ 
wizarat at-ta‘lim wa- — ‘Ministry of 
t-tarbiya Education’ 
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Jargon 
t. DEFINITION AND NAME 


‘Jargon’ may be broadly defined as “the modi- 
fications that a socioprofessional group brings 
to the national language (especially in vocabu- 
lary and pronunciation)” (Ducrot and Todorov 
1979:59). These modifications appear to arise 
from the particular or specific nature of the 
topic, the need for group members not to be 
understood by others, or the wish to identify 
the group as somehow different (Ducrot and 
Todorov 1979:59). Jargon thus includes > 
technical terminology and specialist vocabu- 
lary, such as the terms defined in this encyclo- 
pedia. It also includes words and phrases that 
stand in for or replace commonly used words 
and phrases that already exist. 

The literature on Arabic jargon published in 
Western languages uses a number of terms to 
name its subject matter. These terms include 
jargon’, ‘argot’, ‘cant’, and > ‘secret language’, 
and their equivalents. ‘Argot’ and ‘cant’ usu- 
ally refer to the jargon of criminals and other 
groups whose professional activities depend 
on secrecy. ‘Secret language’ is a more gen- 
eral term. It includes jargons as well as ‘play 
language’. Play language is one of a number 
of terms that describe language disguised by 
regular phonological change, like Pig Latin in 
English or javanais in French. Play language in 
Arabic provides useful data to test assumptions 
about Arabic phonology (see Heath 1989:185- 
199). A particular jargon may contain lexical 
items that appear to be produced by phono- 
logical change similar to that of play language. 


The lexicon of most jargons, however, derives 
from other processes as well. Play languages 
rely only on phonological change for word 
disguise. Further, a play language tends to be 
shared by a social group rather than a profes- 
sional or special interest group (for an example 
of play language in Saudi Arabia, see Bakalla 
2000, 2002). 

There is no generally accepted equivalent 
for jargon’ in Arabic, although several equi- 
valents occur in bilingual dictionaries. These 
include ratdna ‘jargon; lingo, gibberish’ (Ba‘albaki 
1996:489). This alludes to the incomprehensi- 
bility of jargon to outsiders. Also found is luga 
xdssa ‘special language, specialist language’ 
(Bakalla 1983:45) and labja birfiyya ‘profes- 
sional language’ (Alkhuli 1982:142). These are 
technical terms, the jargon of linguists and lin- 
guistics. 

Nontechnical names for jargon in Arabic 
are numerous. One is /uga sirriyya ‘secret lan- 
guage’. The term sim or sin is attested from 
the roth century (Rowson 1983:11). Spoken 
Moroccan Arabic uses gus or gaws. These 
terms refer to language used within a specific 
professional or social group, as well as to play 
speech. A specific jargon or the jargon of a 
particular profession or group is often named 
by the term /uga ‘variety; dialect’, sometimes 
followed by the name of the group, as in lugat 
an-naSssalin ‘the language of pickpockets’. 


2. JARGON IN MEDIEVAL ARABIC 
Research on jargon in Arabic has focused less 


on conventional or mainstream professions than 
on groups that are marginal within society. 
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This tradition has a long history, examined 
by Bosworth (1976) in his study of the Banu 
Sasan. ‘Bani Sasan’ is a general term for the 
group that includes beggars, tricksters, swin- 
dlers, etc. The jargon of the Banu Sasan (luga 
Banu Sadsan or managat Banu Sdsan) is pre- 
served in two jargon poems, each titled al- 
gasida as-sdsdniyya ‘the Sasanian poem’. 
One was written by ’Aba Dulaf al-Xazraji 
(fl. 4th/toth century) and the other by Safi 
d-Din al-Hillt (d. ca. 750/1349). Other sources, 
among them the works of al-Jahiz (160/776- 
255/868), the maqamat of Badi‘ az-Zaman al- 
Hamadani (d. 398/1008) and al-Hariri (d. 516/ 
1122), the shadow plays of Ibn Daniyal (d. 710/ 
1310), and Kasf al-asrar by al-Jawbari (fl. 
7th/13th century), use jargon to describe the 
tricks of the Banu Sasan. 

The jargon of the Banu Sasan shares certain 
features with jargon in modern Arabic, particu- 
larly processes of word formation. Bosworth 
describes as phonological change the regular 
morphological derivation that results in the 
verb fassaSa ‘to fart in the mosque, thus annoy- 
ing the worshippers into giving money to make 
the beggar go away’, from fasSa ‘to belch, fart 
softly and gently’ (1976:159). Semantic change 
or shift narrows the sense of the verb fakkaka 
‘to escape from bonds or chains as a feat of 
skill’ from its more general meaning of ‘to sepa- 
rate two things fastened together’ (1976:159). 
Finally, jargon may borrow words from other 
languages, as the word kurs ‘hunger’ from the 
Persian gurs (1976:160). 

Although the Bani Sasan no longer exist, 
many of their tricks and some of their jargon 
live on. Rowson (1983:17-18) compares the 
jargon terms he collected in Cairo with ear- 
lier sources. These include the jargon of the 
shadow puppet theater (xaydl ad-dill) from 
Kahle’s (1926) list and the shadow plays of Ibn 
Daniyal, as well as the jargon poems of Abi 
Dulaf al-Xazraji and Safi d-Din al-Hilli. In 
spite of the time and in some cases geographi- 
cal distance that separate the historical sources 
from contemporary Cairene jargon, Rowson 
finds correspondences. He cites, for example, 
the term bisbaSa, which means ‘moustache’ in 
his data and ‘beard’ in earlier sources (Rowson 
1983:18). 
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3. JARGON IN MODERN ARABIC 


Treatments of jargon in modern Arabic are not 
numerous. This may be due to the difficulties 
of gathering data from groups of users with 
a vested interest in maintaining the secrecy of 
their jargons. Jargons in modern Arabic can be 
divided into the following categories: jargons 
of Egypt, jargons of North Africa, jargons of 
Arabic-speaking Jews, and jargons of Islamic 
scholars. 


3.1 Jargon in Egypt 


Research on jargon in Egypt has to date focused 
on social as well as linguistic variety. Based on 
fieldwork conducted mainly in Alexandria, Isa 
(1988) identifies nine distinct jargons: lugat 
an-nassdlin ‘the languge of pickpockets’, lugat 
al-haramiyya ‘the language of thieves’, lugat 
an-nassabin ‘the language of swindlers’, lugat 
al-muxaddirat ‘the language of drugs’, lugat 
al-mutasawwilin ‘the language of beggars’, 
lugat as-saga ‘the language of goldsmiths’, lugat 
al-munajjidin ‘the language of craftsmen who 
renew and restuff upholstery’, and /ugat al- 
‘awalim ‘the language of female entertainers’. 
It may seem that the munajjidin are keeping 
strange company among groups that hide their 
activities, for one reason or another. As Isa 
points out, however, the work of the munajji- 
din takes place in their clients’ homes. Their 
jargon lets them communicate privately even 
when their clients are nearby (1988:99). 

Divisions between and within groups of jar- 
gon users are to a certain extent linguistic as 
well as vocational. The jargon of the munaj- 
jidin borrows some terms from Turkish (‘Isa 
1988:99); the jargon of hbardmiyyat al-babr 
‘thieves who steal from harbors and airports’ 
takes some lexical items from Greek (1988:22); 
and that of goldsmiths has many items from 
Hebrew (1988:92). 

For all of the variety seen in the jargons 
of Alexandria, they share some features. A 
number of these jargons share what appears 
to be a reflexive, xada or xadat, as in juwar 
ba%d ‘an xadatahu ‘get away from him!’ (‘Isa 
1988:49). The > gypsies (al-gajar), whose pos- 
sible Romani borrowings Isa does not discuss 
in detail, use instead bas, as in bi-tSawri ‘ala 
busna ‘she is spying on us’ (1988:22). The term 
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‘arwa ‘money’ occurs in a number of jargons. 
Other shared items include kudiydna ‘woman’, 
subni ‘good’, and ‘asaf ‘to take, steal; to arrest’ 
(perhaps from Classical Arabic ‘asafa ‘to take 
by force’). 

Rowson (1983) describes the jargons of Cairo 
as equally complex. He, however, sees linguis- 
tic as well as vocational and social divisions 
between groups of jargon users. The two pri- 
mary jargons are sim is-sdga ‘the jargon of 
goldsmiths’ and sim il-fannanin ‘the artists’ 
jargon’. They are distinguished by their sources. 
The jargon of goldsmiths in Cairo, as in Alex- 
andria, borrows from Hebrew, while Romani 
is the source of some lexical items in the artists’ 
jargon. The artists’ jargon also shows links 
to the medieval luga Banu Sassdn, as noted 
above. These two jargons, sim is-sdga and sim 
il-fannanin, have given rise to others. One, the 
sim il-xartiya ‘the jargon of those who prey on 
tourists’ derives from sim as-sdga, augmented 
by borrowings from sim il-fannanin and sim 
il-hardmiya ‘jargon of thieves’. Van Nieuwkerk 
(1995:102) and Rowson (1983) both see sim 
il-kawanin ‘homosexuals’ jargon’ as the most 
productive and widely used of Cairo jargons. 
According to Rowson, the vitality of sim il- 
kawanin results from its role in building and 
maintaining group solidarity, as well as its 
importance in protecting the secrecy of what is 
being said (1983:20). 

The jargons of various criminal groups, 
which make up a large part of ‘Isa’s material 
from Alexandria, hardly figure in Rowson’s 
study. This is due to differences in data col- 
lection. Rowson relied mainly on social con- 
tacts (1983:14-15), where ‘Isa conducted his 
research in a prison (1988:5). Rowson notes, 
however, that the kind and amount of data 
collected from criminal groups was not promis- 
ing (1983:20). He says the same of the jargon 
of drugs in Cairo. Hashish was at that time 
so widespread that its terminology was hardly 
secret, although other drugs were relatively 
uncommon (Rowson 1983:22). 

Two jargons, those of il-fannanin (Rowson 
1983) and al-‘awdlim (‘Isa 1988), allow us to 
compare the jargons used in Cairo and Alexan- 
dria. A number of lexical items are shared. They 
include Salaf ‘bad’, kanwin (Isa 1988:111) and 
ikkanwin (Rowson 1983:19) ‘to participate in 
homosexual acts’. There are also borrowings 
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from Italian that appear to date to r9th-century 
tours by commedia dell-l’arte troupes, such as 
furti ‘hurry up!’ (Rowson 1983:18). Van Nieuw- 
kerk confirms that the jargon of il-fannanin in 
Cairo and Alexandria share much vocabulary 
(1995:96). 


3.2. Jargon in North Africa 


Published research on jargon in North Africa 
to date surveys processes of word formation 
rather than groups of jargon users. Brief articles 
by Roux (1936), Pianel (1950), and Youssi 
(1977) consider Moroccan jargons in Berber 
as well as Arabic. Most of these are play lan- 
guages, relying on phonological change. Pianel 
(1950) identifies artisans in Rabat and Mar- 
rakech, as well as women and children in 
Rabat, as users of play language. Youssi (1977) 
also cites a number of play languages as used 
by professional and social groups in Mar- 
rakech, Casablanca, and Oujda. In addition to 
play language, Roux (1936) gives examples of 
what he calls “argot métaphorique”. These are 
words and phrases used as code in certain pro- 
fessions, such as the phrase Imansaj xawi ‘the 
loom is empty [or unwarped]’, used by weavers 
to describe a woman too thin for beauty (Roux 
1936:1074). He also identifies two jargons, the 
Berber tajmiyt, used by poet-bards, and the 
Arabic gus or gaws, used by singers and other 
professional groups. Each jargon makes use of 
a variety of processes to form words. Where the 
Berber ta9miyt borrows from Arabic, however, 
the Arabic gus or gaws borrows from Ilasuniya, 
the Hebrew-derived jargon of the Moroccan 
Jewish community, discussed in Section 3.3, 
below. Roux points out that the Arabic gis 
or gaws is identifiably Arabic, even when its 
lexicon makes it incomprehensible to outsiders, 
as in f-sratu Ifarza b-azzarrar ‘he has a lot of 
money’ (1936:1086). 

In a longer article, Bencheneb (1942) exam- 
ines processes of word formation in the jargon 
of criminals and prostitutes in Algiers. He 
catalogs a variety of processes for word forma- 
tion: phonological, morphological, and seman- 
tic. In addition, words are borrowed from 
Classical Arabic, from the spoken Arabic of 
the surrounding countryside, and from Berber, 
Turkish, Persian, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Judaeo-Arabic. 
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3.3. Jargons of Arabic-speaking Jews 


The jargons of Arabic-speaking Jews vary as 
much as do the spoken Arabic varieties used 
by the larger populations within which Jews 
lived. They are all, however, characterized by 
the use of words and phrases derived from 
Hebrew. The origins of some of these jargons 
are recognized in their names. In Damascus, for 
example, the jargon used by Jewish goldsmiths 
is lkalam il‘abrani ‘the Hebrew language’ (Bar- 
bot 1974:83). Libyan Jewish peddlers called 
their jargon las6n haqodés ‘the holy tongue’ 
or lason haqodés at-tawafa ‘the peddlars’ holy 
tongue’; Libyan Muslims called it ‘abrani or 
‘abriya ‘Hebrew’ (Goldberg 1983:90). Chetrit 
(1994) records a number of names used by Jews 
to name their jargons in the cities and regions 
of Morocco. Muslims throughout Morocco, 
however, referred to these jargons as Ilasuniya, 
from the Hebrew word Jason ‘language’ (Chet- 
rit 1994:523). 

Published research on the jargons of Arabic- 
speaking Jews are mainly brief sketches. Khan 
(1995-1997) provides a short list of words and 
phrases collected from Karaite Jews from Cairo 
living in Israel (cf. Rosenbaum 2003). Gold- 
berg (1983:90-91) does much the same for 
Libyan Jews. Roux’s survey of Moroccan jar- 
gons touches on lasuniya in Rabat (193 6:1086- 
1087). Chetrit (1994) examines two brief texts 
from Morocco. Barbot (1974:73-76) gives a list 
of specialist technical terms used by goldsmiths 
in Damascus. It begins with bamd alkibrit ‘sul- 
furic acid’ and ends with ’asba‘ ‘ring-sizing rod 
[lit. finger]’. He follows up with a list of jargon 
terms (Barbot 1974:78—81) that includes work- 
place terms such as madhobot or mazhobot 
‘gold’ and bar ‘alloy; imitation’. The list also 
includes words and phrases that conceal the 
speaker’s meaning, such as taStrit ‘stupid’ and 
magloyot ‘expensive’. 


3.4. Jargons of Islamic scholars 


Jargons have been recorded as used by Quranic 
students in Morocco (tolba) and in Nigeria. 
Their users aside, these jargons have little in 
common. 

Perhaps the simplest of these jargons, in 
terms of use if not comprehension, is described 
by Pianel (1950:166-167). It is similar to the 
techniques used in play language. One version 
inserts the words of the intended utterance into 
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the words of a given verse of the Quran. Pianel 
cites the example of the question skun huwa 
l-manjur? ‘who is al-Manjir?’, inserted into Q. 
2/7 xatama Ilabu ‘ala _quliubi-him ‘Allah hath 
sealed their hearts’. The result is xatama llahu 
Skun ‘ala huwwa qulubi-him al-manjur?. A 
variation of this technique inserts the root con- 
sonants of the words of the intended utterance 
into the words of a Qur’anic verse. 

Another jargon, briefly mentioned by Roux 
(1936:1074-1075), replaces frequently occur- 
ring words and phrases with proper names. The 
slave’s name Mbarek means ‘silver’, while xali 
ba-I‘assab ‘my uncle Ba-I‘assab’ means ‘be quiet 
in front of this stranger!’. A third tolba jargon 
of Morocco is described by Berjaoui (1994). 
It spells out the intended word, but replaces 
the letters by the numeric values assigned to 
them by the ’abjadiyya. In this jargon, the 
word Ixaraj ‘abroad’ becomes sattmya [pause] 
myatayn [pause] tlata ‘six hundred [pause] two 
hundred [pause] three’, with deletion of the 
definite article. 

The Nigerian waris, the jargon of students in 
the Quranic schools of Borno State, is described 
in some detail by Owens and Hassan (2000). 
Of the processes this jargon uses to derive 
words and phrases, possibly the most unusual 
is that of association with Quranic citations. 
This process links a word of Nigerian Arabic 
with a similar word contained in a phrase from 
the Ouran. A word such as hit ‘fish’ is associ- 
ated with the phrase ka-sahibi I-hut ‘like him of 
the fish’ from Q. 68/48. Both words for ‘fish’, 
hut and I-but, are displaced, leaving ka-sahibi. 
As a result, one could say *akalna ka-sahibi 
aloom ‘we ate fish today’ (Owens and Has- 
san 2000:228-229). A similar process of asso- 
ciation and displacement is recorded by Roux 
(1936:1075) among folba in Berber-speaking 
regions of Morocco. 

It is frequently suggested that one of the 
primary purposes of jargon is secrecy. It allows 
group members to conceal their intended mean- 
ing from outsiders. If this is the case, waris is 
highly effective. When tested for their under- 
standing of waris words and phrases, students 
as well as teachers from Qur’anic schools had a 
success rate of 92 percent. This compares with 
a 22 percent rate for members of the larger 
community (Owens and Hassan 2000:250). 
Owens and Hassan suggest that waris may 
also serve another function for its users. It may 
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aid learning: “[It] brings koranic language into 
contact with the everyday experience of the 
koranic students themselves” (2000:251). 
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Javanese 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Javanese is a member of the Austronesian family 
of languages, which includes the languages of 
the Philippines, Malaysia, Indonesia, Mada- 
gascar, and the Pacific. It is spoken on the 
island of Java, but not all who live on Java 
speak the language. It is spoken only in Central 
and East Java, with the Central Javanese variety 
being considered the standard. The Javanese 
constitute the largest ethnic group in the 
Indonesian population, and it is estimated that 
40 percent of the Indonesian population speaks 
Javanese. In addition, due to transmigration, 
Javanese is also spoken on other islands, e.g. 
South Sumatra. Beyond Indonesia, Javanese is 
spoken in Surinam and New Caledonia. 

Borrowing from Arabic must have begun 
during the period of East-Javanese Muslim 
literature (16th-17th centuries), following on 
the spread of Islam, through which the use 
of Arabic proliferated. It is important to note 
here that the phrase ‘Arabic language’ refers to 
Classical Arabic. As to Javanese, only words 
of the ngoko level are used as examples, since 
it is considered the neutral level, which, unlike 
the other levels, does not contain interpersonal 
meaning. 
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2. PHONOLOGICAL ADAPTATION 


There are 20 consonant phonemes in the 
Javanese phonological inventory: the bilabial 
stops /p, b/, the nasals /n, m/, the palato-nasal 
/ny/, the velar nasal /ng/, the sibilant /s/, the 
liquids /l, r/, the semivowels /w, y/, the velars 
/k, gh/, the retroflex palato-alveolars /t, d/, 
the dento-alveolars /t, d/, and the palatals /c, 
j/. There are six distinct vowel phonemes in 
Javanese: /a, 0, e, u, i/ and a shwa vowel. 

The following examples illustrate the phono- 
logical adaptation in the loanwords involving 
Arabic sounds that are nonexistent in Javanese: 


i. The Arabic uvular fricatives /h/, /x/, and the 
uvular plosive /q/ are commonly pronounced 
as [k] in Javanese. Except for the word 
quran, q is normally represented by k in 
Javanese; g can occur initially, medially, or 
finally. As for x, it is sometimes also reflected 
as h. 


bash  haram < haram ‘forbidden’ 
rabmat < rabma ‘“God’s mercy’ 
sah < sabh ‘legal’ 

bask = kurmat < burma ‘respect’ 
mokal < muhal ‘impossible’ 

xask kotbah < xutba ‘sermon’ 
makluk < maxliq ‘creature’ 
naskah < nusxa ‘writing; copy’ 

qask = kamus < qamus ‘dictionary’ 
akal < ‘aql ‘intelligence’ 
mutlak < mutlaq ‘absolute’ 


ii. The velar fricative ¢g is predominantly 
pronounced as g, except for bihal < bigal 
(pl. of bagl) ‘mule’, where it is pronounced 
as h. Some examples: galib < galib ‘usual’, 
magrib < magrib ‘sunset’, mubalig ‘preacher’ 
< muballig ‘messenger’. 

iii. The Arabic glottal plosive * and the 
pharyngeal fricative ‘ are realized in various 
ways in Javanese. The most common way 
is to represent the sound as a fronted vowel 
in Javanese, as in adil < ‘adil ‘just’. In other 
cases, however, the sound is represented by 
the velar nasal ng in Javanese, e.g. Ngahad 
< 7*abad ‘Sunday’, Dulkangidah «< du I- 
ga‘da ‘the eleventh month’. 

iv. The interdental d, the velarized d, and d are 
most commonly realized as d in Javanese, but 
also as / in some cases, e.g. dikir < dikr ‘invo- 
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cation of God’, adan < ’adan ‘call to prayer’, 
kadi < qadi ‘judge’, taklim < ta‘dim ‘great 
respect’, lubur < dubr ‘midday’. Realizing d/d 
as | becomes compulsory when they occur 
in final position, as such sounds would not 
normally occur finally in Javanese, e.g. lapal 
< lafd ‘spoken word’, lila ‘sincere’ < rida 
‘approval’, aral < ‘ard ‘hindrance’. 

v. The post-alveolar sibilant § and the 
velarized sibilant s merge with s or retain 
the fricative sound as sy in Javanese. The 
fricative interdental t is also pronounced s 
in the few loanwords found: 


Sass  sahid < sahid ‘religious martyr’ 
mesgul < masgul ‘sad’ 
Kures < qurays ‘name of tribe in 
Arabia’ 
sass  sabar <sabr ‘patience’ 
tasawup < tasawwuf ‘Sufism’ 
Rkusus < xusts ‘special’ 
tass Selasa < talata’ ‘Tuesday’ 
isbat < itbat ‘to assert with 
parables’ (more 
specific meaning 
than its original, 
which means 
‘assertion’) 
kadas < hadat ‘ritual impurity’ 
Sas sy masya Allah < ‘Good Lord!’ 


ma $@ allah 
syarif < Sarif ‘descendant of 


Muhammad’ 


vi. The labiodental fricative f is commonly 
realized as p, except in a few words such 
as fajar < fajr ‘dawn’, wafat ‘to pass away’ 
< wafat ‘demise, death’, maaf ‘to pardon’ < 
ma‘a ‘afw ‘excuse me!’. Normally, no entry 
under f is found in Javanese dictionaries. 


The above patterns of assimilation are rather 
simplified, showing mainly how nonexistent 
sounds are adapted in the borrowed word. In 
fact, even sounds that are shared by the two 
inventories are slightly different in pronuncia- 
tion, for example, while the Arabic /h/ is glot- 
tal, it is velar in the Javanese sound system. 
Vowels are also adapted in the loanwords. 
There are commonly two kinds of assimilation: 
by realizing the Arabic long vowels as short, 
as in hurup ‘alphabet’? < buruf ‘letters’, or 
by pronouncing them as weak sounds. Even 
vowels that exist in Javanese may be changed 
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in pronunciation, particularly when the back 
vowel u occurs in the first syllable of the Arabic 
word, where it is often realized as 0, e.g. kotbah 
< xutba ‘sermon’, sokur < Sukr ‘thanks’, donga 
< du@ ‘prayer’. 


3. SEMANTIC ADAPTATION 


The largest part of the loanwords were borrowed 
directly without change of meaning or with 
a very slight change of semantic nuances. In 
the examples quoted above, words that were 
borrowed directly include haram ‘forbidden’, 
rabmat ‘God’s mercy’, mutlak ‘absolute’. Direct 
borrowing rarely involves a change of meaning, 
but meaning tends to be more specialized in 
the loanword. However, changes of meaning 
can occur along the singular-plural dimension 
of nouns. The change along this dimension is 
very common in a language such as Javanese, 
where plurality is not syntactic but lexical, 
through word reduplication. Likewise, the dis- 
tinction between masculine and feminine is 
rarely indicated in Javanese, except in obvious 
cases such as in mukmin/mukminat ‘believer 
[masc./fem.]’. 

Indirect borrowing occurs mainly through 
translations of Arabic texts. There are three 
subtypes: loan mismatches (sometimes called 
loan shifts), loan blends, and loan transfer. 
Loan transfer involves more than translation 
proper since the loanword seems to have 
entered the lexicon through reinterpretation of 
the loanword in the light of the Javanese belief 
system. 

Loan mismatches occur when the loanword 
has acquired a new meaning on the basis of 
the Javanese meaning. Loan mismatches here 
include not just changes of meaning but also of 
form. Loanwords in this category are mainly 
concerned with philosophical concepts and 
religious practices. In the examples of Table 1, 
the original Arabic meaning and the Javanese 
meaning are presented, to show the difference. 

These examples demonstrate the specialized 
Javanese meaning compared to the original. The 
Islamic credo Sahdda appears twice, with a very 
different meaning in Javanese. In fact, the same 
credo is also used as direct borrowing sahadat 
and klimah sabadat, with the latter usually 
glossed as ‘phrase or expression containing the 
two Arabic phrases basic to Islam: believing in 
Allah and believing in Muhammad as prophet’. 
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This complex borrowing implies different 
chronological layers. The most probable ex- 
planation would be that the two loans in Table 
x are older than the direct borrowing. The older 
loans must have made their way into Javanese 
during the early years of Islamic civilization 
in Java. Both kalimasada and sekaten have 
Hindu-Buddhist elements in them and contain 
an element of syncretism central to the Javanese 
belief system. 

Another important point to make concerns 
the doublet slamat and slamet. While the former 
was borrowed directly, the latter was not. The 
meaning of the latter changes dramatically. 
It is usually combined with another Javanese 
word to create loan blends, e.g. slametan 
brokohan ‘christening ceremony at childbirth’, 
slametan jenang abang ‘ceremony celebrating 
a circumcision or wedding’. Cultural reasons 
such as this seem to be the most probable cause 
of loan mismatches. 

Loan blends are formed in two ways: by 
taking some elements from Arabic and some 
from Javanese, or by adapting the Arabic word 
morphologically using Javanese affixes to 
form a new meaning. The main purpose is to 
make the meaning more specific for particular 
contexts. 

Loan transfers occur when new words are 
constructed from Javanese forms parallel to 
Arabic models. Loanwords in this category 
seem to be generally related to spirituality and 
mysticism. In the examples in Table 3, they 
are presented as etymological doublets, even 
triplets, as they appear as entries in Horne’s 
Javanese-English dictionary, along with the 
gloss. 

The examples in Table 3 show doublets or 
triplets that have entered the lexicon; one is the 
loanword with original Arabic meaning and 
one is a loan transfer. In each case, the loan 
transfer retains an element of meaning from the 
loanword, e.g., the semantic element ‘blessing’ 
that is found in the loanword is retained in the 
loan transfer. The meaning of the newly formed 
words tends to be more specialized than their 
loan counterparts. 

The loan transfers presented here reflect 
spiritual and mystical practices in Java that may 
be regarded as inherently Javanese. In these 
cases, Javanese has transferred the original 
Arabic loanword and redefined it in the context 
of the Javanese belief system and worldview. 
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Table 1. Semantic changes in loanwords 





Loanword Arabic meaning Javanese meaning 
isim ‘isma ‘to safeguard, protect’ ‘a written Arabic phrase used for warding off 
danger/illness’ 
kalimasada kalimat as-Sahdda ‘the Muslim ‘magical book having the power of 
credo’ resurrection’ 
sekaten Sahddatayn [dual] ‘the Muslim 1. ‘an important court festival held during 
credo’ Mulud’; 2. ‘the gong music accompanying the 
festival’ 
slamet(an) salama ‘well-being; safety’ Dramatic changes in meaning with the 


Table 2. Loan blends 


verb-forming suffix 

-an: 1. ‘to keep someone safe, well, secure’; 

2. ‘to save someone’s life’; 3. ‘to hold ceremony 
on someone’s behalf’ 





Loanword Arabic meaning Javanese meaning 

abdi dalem ‘one who serves in the royal palace/ Arabic ‘abd ‘servant’ + 
court’ Javanese dalem ‘inside’ 

kejiman ‘being (inadvertently) possessed Arabic jinn ‘genie’ + 


(by the genie)’ 
ilmu kedjawen ‘mystical Javanism’ 


ratu adil ‘the messiah’ 


Table 3. Examples of loan transfers 


Javanese affix ke-an meaning ‘[done] 
inadvertently’ 

Arabic ‘“ilm ‘science; knowledge’ + Javanese 
kedjawen ‘Javanese-ism’ 

Javanese ratu ‘queen’ + 

Arabic ‘adl ‘justice’ 


Loanword Gloss Loan transfer Gloss 





berkah ‘blessing’ berkat ‘food, blessed by a religious 


official, taken home from a ritual 
ceremony by the guests after they 
have eaten a portion of it’ 


sariah ‘canon law; lawfulness’ serengat ‘fulfilment of religious duty 


according to Muslim law’ 


tarekah ‘Dervish order; spiritual tarekat ‘religious acts that bring one closer 


path [esp. mystical] 


to God, according to Islamic 
principle [e.g. meditation, devotion 
to the ethical principles]’ 


tirakat ‘to deny oneself food and sleep as a 


sacrificial act in order to be granted 
one’s desire’ 
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4. SEMANTIC FIELDS OF 
LOANWORDS 


Following Jones (1984) in his list of Arabic 
loanwords in Indonesian, the loanwords are 
categorized into ten categories, with one additio- 
nal category, ‘Food and drink’. Two categories 
constitute the biggest part: more than 60 percent 
of the loanwords belong to ‘Islamic religion and 
Arabic culture’ and to ‘Abstract and philosophi- 


Table 4. Semantic fields 
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cal terms’. The least in number are loanwords in 
the categories of ‘Euphemisms’ and ‘Food and 
drink’, each 0.5 percent (see Table 4). 

‘Abstract and philosophical terms’ is a cover 
term for words that cannot be listed under 
any other category. ‘Arabic culture’ has been 
added to ‘Islamic religion’ to cover words 
such as cadbhir ‘veil’. Words in the ‘Food and 
drink’ category may have entered the language 
through Persian. 





Semantic fields Loanwords 

Islamic religion and Arabic culture donga < du@ ‘prayer’ 
haram < hardm ‘forbidden’ 
pekih < figh ‘fiqh’ 
cadhir < Persian ¢ddor ‘veil’ 

Abstract and philosophical terms —_aib < ‘ayb ‘shame’ 
ajaib ‘miraculous’ < ‘aj@ib ‘miracles [pl.]’ 
hakekat < baqiqa ‘essence’ 

Euphemisms wafat ‘to pass away’ < wafat ‘death’ 
hamil < bamil ‘pregnant’ 

Political and military sultan < sultan ‘Islamic ruler’ 
majelis < majlis, pl. majalis ‘council’ 
Kures < Qurays ‘an Arabian tribe’ 
laskar < al-‘askar ‘the soldiers’ 

Nautical and trade atlas < atlas ‘atlas’ 
dinar < dinar ‘gold coin’ 
kutub < qutb ‘pole’ 

Botanical and zoological bibal < bagl, pl. bigal ‘mule’ 
hewan < hayawan ‘animal’ 
jaetun < zaytun ‘olive’ 
jerapah < zirafa ‘giraffe’ 

Anatomy, medicine dakar dakar ‘male genital’ 


tabib ‘medicine man’ 


preji 
bawasir 
Ngahad 
Jimakir 
Mulud 


Times, dates, and numerals 


Education, books, and writing 
ilmu 
ijasah 

Cultural innovation sabun 

merjan 


rebab 


juadah 
arak 
serbat 


Food and drink 


abjad ‘letter’ 


tabib ‘physician’ 
farj ‘female genital’ 


AN AN A AN 


bawasir ‘hemorrhoids’ 


< ahad ‘Sunday’ 

< jumada |-’dxira [name of month] 
< mawlid ‘Muhammad’s birthday’ 
< ?abjad ‘alphabet’ 

< ‘ilm ‘knowledge; science’ 

< ijaza ‘diploma’ 

< sabtin ‘soap’ 

< marjan ‘coral; beads’ 

< rabab ‘violin’ 

< zuwada ‘snack; supply’ 

< ‘araq ‘strong drink’ 

< Sirba ‘a drink’ 
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Jaza 


The term jaza@ ‘requital’ is the most common 
term used by early medieval Arab grammar- 
ians in connection with conditionality. It can 
be interpreted as involvement of a condition. 
The conditional particles (buruf al-jaza) are 
those that trigger a conditional relation (ma 
yujaza bihi). In addition to terminological dif- 
ferences in describing conditional structures, 
Arab grammarians throughout the ages held 
different opinions concerning the scope of these 
particles, and hence the structures that they 
described under this heading also differed. 
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I. CONDITIONAL STRUCTURES 
IN CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
STANDARD ARABIC 


The following description is only a very brief 
introduction to the basic types of conditional 
sentences in Arabic, which seem to have under- 
gone a number of modifications in Modern 
Standard Arabic. For a detailed description of 
all the possible variations within these struc- 
tures in Classical Arabic, see Trumpp (1881) 
and Peled (1992); for the Quranic usage, see 
Tietz (1963); and for the changes that are 
apparent in Modern Standard Arabic, consult 
Badawi a.o. (2004: Chap. 8). 

The basic type of conditional sentences in 
Arabic is a symmetrical structure made up of 
a protasis and an apodosis and introduced by 
a conditional particle. There are three main 
types of conditional sentences primarily dif- 
ferentiated by the conditional particle which 
introduces them: 


i. *idd introduces possible (probable) condi- 
tions: ’idad du‘ind ’ajabna ‘if we are invited, 
we accept [the invitation]’; 

ii. *in (together with some compound particles 
ending in -md: mahmd ‘whatever’, ’aynama 
‘wherever’, etc.) introduces real conditions: 
in ta‘jal tandam ‘if you hurry, you will be 
sorry’; 

iii. Jaw introduces hypothetical (irreal) condi- 
tions; its apodosis is generally introduced 
by the emphasizer la- (> asseverative parti- 
cle): law kunta mubsiran la-raayta basarati 
an-nasi‘a ‘if you had been endowed with 
eyesight, you would have been able to see 
my white skin’ (for a complete analysis of 
law clauses, see Kinberg 1977). 


The primary word order is: particle (barf) + 
protasis (Sart) + apodosis (jawab). In Classical 
Arabic, in the cases of (i) and (iii) the two verbs 
are in the perfect, whereas in (ii) the primarily 
expected verb form is jussive + jussive, but per- 
fect + perfect and other combinations are also 
accepted (see below). For the historical inter- 
pretation of these usages, see Bravmann (1953, 
esp. Secs. 103 and 105; 1977 and the bibliogra- 
phy cited there). If the apodosis is not the logi- 
cal consequence of the protasis, or if it is not 
a verbal sentence, it should be introduced by 
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fa-. The use of fa- also seems to be semantically 
determined (Peled 1985, esp. 224). Negation of 
the verbs in the protasis in all the three types 
happens with lam. The verb in the apodosis is 
negated by lam (+ jussive) in (i) and (ii), and by 
ma (+ perfect) in (iii). The verb kana ‘to be’ is 
used to indicate that perfect or past meaning is 
intended: ?in kana fahima dalika kana xati’a ‘if 
he understood it that way, he was mistaken’. 

In Modern Standard Arabic, where the inver- 
sion of apodosis and protasis is permissible 
(Badawi a.0. 2004:640-641, 649, 659), the 
function of ?in — except in the highest regis- 
ter, and in the case of proverbial and set 
phrases — is being taken over on the one hand 
by *ida and on the other hand by law (cf. 
Badawi a.o. 2004:636ff.), although the inter- 
changeability of law and ’in had already been 
observed by medieval Arab grammarians (Ibn 
Ya‘ts, Sarh Il, 1206). 


2. TERMINOLOGY OF THE 
ARAB GRAMMARIANS FOR THE 
CONDITIONAL STRUCTURE 


2.1. Early grammarians 


Sibawayhi called the whole conditional period 
jaza@, the protasis al-kalam al-’awwal (Kitab I. 
387), and the apodosis jawab or jawab al-jaza’ 
(Kitab 1, 40; Ill, 387). The name of the apodo- 
sis (‘answer’) refers to the fact that Sibawayhi 
saw similarities between the interrogative and 
the conditional sentences. He considers this 
similarity from several semantic and structural 
aspects at different places in his book: “The 
answer (jawab) [given to question words] is 
like the answer [i.e. apodosis] of the condi- 
tional sentence (jazda’).... The question words, 
just like the jaza@’, are not necessary [i.e., the 
verb following it indicates an action that is 
not a fact, but something that may or may not 
happen]” (wa-jawabuha ka-jawabihi...wa-hiya 
gayr wajiba ka-l-jaza@’; Kitab 1, 40). The rela- 
tionship between the protasis and the apodosis 
is similar to that between a question word and 
the question following it (Kitab 1, 385): 


The same can be said about the conditional sen- 
tence and the question. Don’t you see that if you 
use a question word you do not make what fol- 
lows it a > sila. The correct way is to say that the 
verb in the conditional sentence is not a sila to 
what stands before it [i.e. the conditional particle], 
and the same applies to the verb preceded by a 
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question word. If you say: baytumda takun ’akun 
‘wherever you will be I shall be’, the verb is not a 
sila to what stands before it. Likewise, if you ask 
-ayna takunu ‘where will you be?’, the verb is not 
a sila to what stands before it.... And when you 
ask man yadribuka ‘who beats you?’, or when 
you make a conditional sentence man yadribka 
-adribhu ‘if somebody beats you, I beat him’, 
the verb in neither of them is a sila (wa-lakinna 
l-qawl fihi ka-l-qawl fi |-istifham a-la tara ’annaka 
ida stafhamta lam taj‘al ma ba‘dabu silatan fa-l- 
wajh ?an taqula al-fi'l laysa fi |-jaza@ bi-sila li-ma 
gablahu ka-ma ?annahu fi huraf al-istifham laysa 
silatan li-ma qablabu wa-ida qulta haytuma takun 
’akun fa-laysa bi-sila li-ma qablahu ka-ma ’annaka 
ida qulta ’ayna takunu wa-anta tastafhimu...wa- 
taqulu man yadribu-ka fi l-istifbam wa-fi |-jaza@ 
man yadrib-ka ’adrib-hu fa-l-fi'l fthimda gayr sila.) 


Al-Farra’ uses the term jaza’ to denote the fol- 
lowing meanings (cf. Kinberg 1996:117-118): 
(i) the condition (i.e. the semantic content of 
conditional relationship, conditionality); (ii) the 
conditional sentence; (iii) the protasis; and (iv) 
the conditional particle as the indicator of a 
conditional sentence. 

As for the apodosis, al-Farra’ uses two terms. 
On the one hand, like Sibawayhi, he usually 
employs the term jawdab or its extended form 
jawab al-jaz@ or more specifically jawab ’in, 
jawab law (e.g. Farra’, Ma‘ani Il, 506, 202). On 
the other hand, a special usage of the word Sart 
is encountered as well (e.g. Ma‘ani I, 157; II, 
45). In these instances, al-Farra’ uses the term 
Sart (and Sart li-I-jaza’) in the meaning of ‘apo- 
dosis’. This usage is only found in the Ma‘ani. 
The examples with this term always contain an 
imperative (amr) in their protasis (Ma‘ani I, 
157; Ill, 45). Sibawayhi does not use this term 
at all, while later grammarians use it to denote 
the protasis (e.g. ZamaxSari, Mufassal 151). 

Like Stbawayhi, al-Farra’ uses the word 
mujdza when speaking about the contents of 
a sentence: “As for jazm, it is because of the 
conditional relationship (mujazad) induced by 
an imperative” (Ma‘ani I, 160). Unlike Siba- 
wayhi, however, al-Farra’ does not explain an 
ending from an “mil (> ‘amal) but rather from 
a semantic category. In the case of conditional 
sentences, this category is that of mujdzd (cf. 
Dévényi 1990:106). 


2.2 Later grammarians 


In later periods, the terminology went through 
some changes. For the protasis, the term Sart 
‘condition’ became almost uniformly used, while 
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the earlier term, jazd’, came to mean ‘apodosis’ 
and was used together with jawab, e.g. by Ibn 
‘Aqil (Sarb Il, 377), “if there is a second verb 
after the apodosis” (ida wagqa‘a ba‘da jaza@ 
as-Sart fi'l). 

Although both jaza@ and jawab were used 
for the apodosis, later grammarians still regard 
them as different to a certain extent: “idan is 
answer (jawab) and requital (jazd’) as well. 
Somebody says ’ana “dtika, then you say “idan 
-ukrimaka. With this you have answered him 
and at the same time made your hearty wel- 
come a requital for his coming” (ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 151). 

The term Sart was given the original mean- 
ing of jaz@ as well: “As for ’amma, it has the 
role (ma‘nd) of triggering conditional relations 
(Sart)” (ZamaxSati, Mufassal 151). 


3. THE CONDITIONAL PARTICLES 


Sibawayhi defined the conditional particles 
basically from a formal point of view: “The 
conditional particles put the verbs into the 
jazm (jussive)” (buruf al-jaz@ tajzimu |-af«al; 
Kitab 1, 386). Accordingly, he only included 
(e.g. Kitab I, 384) in this group those particles 
and other nouns that trigger a conditional rela- 
tion (md yujaza bihi), which corresponded to 
this definition. This means that the conditional 
particles par excellence are ’im and those 
words that resemble it in taking two struc- 
tures with jazm after them, while the particle 
law — which can only take a perfect (madi), 
and not jazm — is in no way connected to these 
particles in Sibawayhi’s description. 

On the other hand, constructions with man, 
ma, and alladi, which do trigger the jussive, 
belong to the conditional particles (Mosel 
1975:], 16r1ff.). Furthermore, since participles 
are sometimes equivalent to constructions with 
alladi (as in as-sdriqu in Q. 5/38 = alladi saraqa), 
these participles have conditional meaning (cf. 
Schéck 2006:79-88). 

The grammarians’ analysis went hand in hand 
with a total disregard of the actual usage of verb 
forms in conditional structures of contemporary 
prose, where ?in was most often followed by 
two verbs in the madi (Amayreh 1983:311ff.), 
although the language of the Our’dn and pre- 
Islamic poetry — the two main sources of the 
grammarians — seems to fit their description 
(Tietz 1963; Dévényi 1991:43; Peled 1992). 
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It should also be pointed out that as part of 
the > i‘rab system, jazm — and not madi, which 
belongs to ~ bind — was the form that called 
for a linguistic explanation. 

Later grammarians — probably under the 
influence of Greek logic (see Versteegh 1991) 
— treated the conditional particles and the con- 
ditional structure quite differently. So much so 
that az-ZamaxSari (Mufassal 150) defines ’in 
and law as the two [primary] conditional par- 
ticles (barfa S-Sart). 


4. THE CONDITIONAL 
STRUCTURES 


The Kitab contains a series of chapters on con- 
ditional structures (jaza@; Kitab I, 384-401), 
which do not contain sentences with Jaw at all, 
since these do not contain jazm, and so, viewed 
from a formal criterion, Jaw cannot be treated 
together with ’im and similar particles that 
entail a modification of ?i rab. 

In the first chapter on jaza@, Sibawayhi 
defines the conditional structures in the fol- 
lowing four rules (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 386; cf. 
Peled 1992:2-7): 


(i) The conditional particles put the verbs into 
jazm and the [verb] of the apodosis is in 
jazm because of what precedes it (burif al- 
jaz@ tajzimu |~af ‘al wa-yanjazimu |-jawab 
bima qablahu). 

(ii) The apodosis either is a verb or is intro- 
duced by fa- (la yaktinu jawab al-jaza@ illa 
bi-fil aw bi-l-fa). 

(iii) The basic structure of the apodosis is the 
verb (al-jawab bi-l-f@ ft mawdi‘ al-fi'l; ?asl 
al-jaz@ al-fi'l). 

(iv) It is grammatically incorrect to have a verb 
in jazm in the protasis which is not being 
followed by another verb in jazm in the 
apodosis, for this is what corresponds to 
it in their usage if it [i.e. ’in] is the ‘amil 
(qabuha fi |-kalam ’an ta‘mala in ’aw Say’ 
min buruf al-jaza@ fi |-af‘al hatta tajzimahu 
fi l-lafz tumma la yaktinu laha jawab yan- 
jazimu bima qablahu...lammda kdanat ?in 
al-“amila lam yabsun 7illa ’an yakuna laha 
jawab yanjazimu bima qablahu fa-hada 
lladi yusakiluhu ft kalamihim ’ida ‘amilat). 


Tables 1-6 sum up the opinions of some of the 
major Arab grammarians concerning permissible 
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verb forms in the two parts of the conditional 
structure introduced by ’in. Parentheses mark 
the authors’ negative opinion of the given struc- 
ture or the fact that they allow it only under 
certain circumstances. 


Tables 1-6. Opinions of the grammarians about 
the jaza@’ 























1. Stbawayhi 2. al-Farra’ 
I oh oe I : 
’ madi jazm ¥ madi jazm 
madi madi | + + 
jazm | (+) + jazm | + 
raf | (+) raf 
3. Ibn Jinni 4. az-ZamaxSari 
I . I ae . 
Z madi jazm ‘ madi jazm 
madi madi | + ? 
jazm + jazm |+ + 
raf‘ raf’ |+ 
5. Ibn al-Hajib 6. Ibn Malik 
I ; I 
Zi madi jazm yi madi jazm 
madi | + madi | + (+) 
jazm |\+ + jazm |\+ + 
raf’ |\+ raf’ |\+ (+) 
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Jazm > I'rab 


Jerusalem Arabic 
1. GENERAL 


Jerusalem Arabic is the colloquial Arabic dia- 
lect spoken in Jerusalem. It includes three com- 
munal subdialects of the Muslims, Christians, 
and Jews, although the differences among them 
are not large (Blanc 1960). Jerusalem Arabic is 
an urban dialect within the larger dialect area 
of a8-Sam, which extends from Syria to Leba- 
non, Israel, and Jordan. The dialects of this 
region are part of the Eastern dialects within 
the Arabic-speaking world. 

The number of Jerusalem’s inhabitants is at 
present about 500,000 people (mainly Jewish 
since the establishment of Israel). During his- 
tory, Jews, Christians, and Muslims inhabited 
the city and ruled it in turns. Due to its cultural 
and historical importance, the dialect has been 
rather well researched. Among these studies see 
Lohr (1905), Spoer and Haddad (1909), Bauer 
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(1913), Rice and Said (1953), and Piamenta 
(1964, 1966). 

Other textbooks (Kapliwatzky 1941; Ben- 
Zeev 1945, 1948; Piamenta 1968) present 
local urban colloquial Arabic, but do not usu- 
ally refer specifically to Jerusalem Arabic. Levin 
(1994), though mainly based on previous litera- 
ture, is the major recent grammar of Jerusalem 
Arabic. Piamenta’s studies (1970, 1979, 1981, 
1991, 1992) culminate in his book (2000). Dic- 
tionaries referring at least partly to Jerusalem 
Arabic include Barthélemy (1935-1954), Bauer 
(1957), Denizeau (1960), Elihay (1977), Pia- 
menta (1979), the glossary in Piamenta (2000), 
and Othman and Neu (2002). 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Consonants 

Table 1 presents the inventory of consonants 
and vowels in Jerusalem Arabic. The conso- 
nants in brackets mark allophones or borrowed 
phonemes. 

Uvular /q/ is usually pronounced as a glot- 
tal stop /’/ (unlike rural and Bedouin dialects). 
It occurs as uvular mainly in Literary Ara- 
bic words, e.g. al-qur’an ‘the Quran’, al-quds 
‘Jerusalem [in Arabic], qura ‘villages’, etc. *k 
remains and is not palatalized into /¢/. 


Table 1. Consonants and vowels in Jerusalem Arabic 





feature bila- labio- alveolar palatal velar uvular  laryn- _ glottal 
bial dental geal 
stops (p)b tdtd k(g) (q) , 
fricatives td SZ § xg h‘ h 
f (v) SZ 
affricate (c) (¢€) g 
nasals m n 
trill r 
lateral 1 
semivowel w y 
vowels short long anaptyctic diphthongs 
lea 1éa 3 iw aw 
ou ou 
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The interdental phonemes /t/, /d/ are usu- 
ally pronounced as /t/ or /t/, and as /z/ or /d/ 
respectively (e.g. tdniye ‘a second’, tilmiz ‘a 
pupil’). Likewise, /d/ is usually merged into /d/ 
in Jerusalem, e.g. dall ‘he stayed, remained’, 
dubr ‘noon’, but words of the root d-b-t have 
z, such as mazbut ‘right, correct’, zabet ‘officer’. 
See Al-Wer (2004) on these processes. 

The phoneme “g is articulated in Jerusalem 
Arabic as either /j/ or (rarely) as /z/, as often else- 
where in this country, e.g. jar (~ Zar) ‘neighbor’. 

The glottal stop /’/ is retained in the middle 
of certain non-monosyllabic words, e.g. yw’mor 
‘he commands’, sa’al ‘he asked’, mu?min 
‘believer’, but is often deleted at the head of a 
word, e.g. ‘akal > akal ‘he ate’; when in a pre- 
fixed unstressed syllable of the plural pattern 
aCCaC, e.g. wldd for ’awldd ‘children, boys’; 
when it is the third consonant of a verb, e.g. 
bada ‘he began’; when it is part of the feminine 
noun ending /a’/, e.g. sama ‘sky’; in the impera- 
tive of akal ‘eat’ and axad ‘take, seize’, e.g. Rul 
‘eat!’, xud ‘takel’. 

Elsewhere // is substituted by other phonemes: 
(a) In the environment VC (forming a cluster), 
it is replaced by a long vowel, e.g. ra’s > rds 
‘head’, ya’kul > yakul ~ yokul ‘he eats/will eat’, 
meékel ‘having eaten’. (b) In the sequence ’V’ it is 
replaced by /h/, e.g. bu’mur ‘command!’, bu’ud 
‘sit!’, ba’all ‘less’. (c) At the head of some words 
// becomes /w/, e.g. wadda ‘hand over’. (d) Pre- 
ceding the vowel /i/ in the middle of a word, // 
becomes /y/, e.g. na@yim ‘asleep’. 

The phonemes /g, v, p, c, ¢/ are borrowed 
from Hebrew or from European languages, 
such as English, French, or Italian. 

Emphasis (palatalization or velarization) is 
retained, but is phonetically somewhat weak- 
ened. Emphasis may spread to non-emphatic 
homophonic phonemes as in, for example, 
mabsut ‘satisfied, happy’, sultan ‘sultan’, and 
the numerals 11-19 (tna‘s ‘twelve’, xamesta‘s 
‘fifteen’). New emphatics occur only in a few 
words, such as allah ‘God’, baba ‘the pope’. 
In certain words emphatics have become de- 
emphacized, e.g. sadda’ ‘to believe’, sandiw 
‘box,’ zgir ‘small’ (where s > s, 2). 

The laryngeal /‘/ is also usually rather weak. 
A special case is the verb mazza‘ (Literary Ara- 
bic mazzaq) ‘to tear up’. 

Such phonetic changes do not weaken the 
phonemic status of the phonemes. Thus, for 
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example, emphatics still affect adjacent vowel 
phonemes. 


2.1.2 Vowels 

The vowel system includes five short and five 
long vowels /i, i, e, €, a, a, 0, 6, u, U/. The three 
short and long vowels /i, u, a/ are the main pho- 
nemes of the system, as in Literary Arabic. 

The vowels /e, o/ are not always phonemically 
distinguished from /i, u/, e.g. zerr ~ zirr ‘but- 
ton’, bethom ~ béthum ‘their house’. /i/ remains 
when it is followed by two consonants (iCC), 
e.g. nzilt ‘I ~ you went down’. /e/ may also be a 
raised allophone of /a/ in > ?imdla of word-final 
feminine endings, e.g. madrase ‘school’, or an 
anaptyctic vowel, e.g. isem ‘name’. 

The long vowels /é, 6/ usually reflect a diph- 
thong in Literary Arabic, e.g. yawm > yom 
‘day’, zayt > zét ‘oil’. In zittin ~ zetin ‘olives’, 
the first vowel is also short. /€, 6/ may also be 
the phonetic articulation of the parallel /, t/ 
vowels in Literary Arabic, e.g. rob ‘soul, spirit’ 
vs. rub ‘go!. Exceptions are sé‘a ‘hour; watch’ 
(also sd‘a) and embérih ‘yesterday’ with ’imdla. 

The vowel /a/ has fronted and back allo- 
phones, depending on the environment: labial 
and coronal consonants attract the forward 
allophone [z], whereas laryngeal and pharyn- 
geal consonants attract the back allophone 
[a]. Emphatic consonants tend to attract a still 
higher back allophone [a]. 

A shwa [a] serves as anaptyctic vowel, with 
various allophones, to prevent illegal conso- 
nant clusters within and between words (labam 
‘meat’, bét-alwalad ‘the boy’s house’). 

The diphthong /iw/ occurs in roots with /w/ 
as first consonant, following the prefix yi-, as in 
yiwsal ‘he arrives ~ will arrive’. The diphthong 
/aw/ is retained when /w/ is a root consonant, 
e.g. mawtd ‘there is’, awsa‘ ‘wider’. 


2.1.3. The syllable 
Syllable patterns in Jerusalem Arabic include 
the following patterns: 

Cv, Cv, CvC, CvC, CvCC, e.g. wa-lad ‘boy, 
child’; ‘am-mi ‘my paternal uncle’; rab ‘he 
went’; bint ‘girl’, min-dil ‘scarf, shawl’, sd-far 
‘he traveled’, ka-tabt ‘I ~ you wrote’. 

Usually consonant clusters are prevented (by 
anaptyctic vowels), but in some biconsonantal 
and triconsonantal clusters, mainly with /t/ or 
/d/ as second consonant, no anaptyctic vowel 
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occurs, yielding the patterns CCv, CCvC, or 
CvCC, e.g. Stagal ‘he worked’ or stanna ‘he 
waited’, miftker ‘thinking [masc. sg.|’, ‘indkom 
‘at our place’. Sometimes vowel shifts (reshuf- 
flings) occur, affecting word-internal syllable 
structures, e.g. yuk-tu-bu > yu-kut-bu ‘they 
write/will write’. 

Long vowels in certain syllable patterns may 
be phonetically shorter due to stress rules (see 
below). 


2.1.4 Stress 
Stress rules in Jerusalem Arabic include the 
following: 


i. Syllables include short syllables (Cv), 
medium syllables (CvC, Cv), and long syl- 
lables (C¥C, CVCC). 

ii. A long syllable in the word is stressed, e.g. 
fallab ‘farmer’, maktub ‘written [Literary 
Arabic]’, tuffab ‘apple’, muftab ‘key’. 

iii. If there is more than one long syllable in 
the word, the last one is stressed and the pre- 
vious one is slightly shortened, e.g. fallabin 
‘farmers’, tuffabat ‘apples’, mafatib ‘keys’. 

iv. If there is no long syllable but there is a 
medium syllable, it is stressed unless it is 
at the end of the word. If the medium 
syllable is the last one in the word, the 
stress falls on the syllable before it, e.g. 
katabtu ‘you [pl.] wrote’, safarna ‘we trav- 
eled’, maddres ‘schools’, kassar ‘he broke,’ 
maxzan ‘storeroom’. 

v. Ifthe word has only short syllables, the first 
syllable in the word is stressed, e.g. aja ‘he 
came’, mara ‘woman, wife’, zalame ‘man’, 
katabu ‘they wrote’, bagara ‘cow’, waladi 
‘my child, my son’. 


The definite article, many enclitics, and prefixes 
and anaptyctic vowels do not affect word stress, 
e.g. el-wa-lad ‘the boy’, ‘a-l-bét ‘to the house’, 
binet ‘girl, daughter,’ is-ta-gal (or Sta-gal) ‘he 
worked’. However, in some other environments 
anaptyctic vowels and/or suffixes change the 
structure of the last syllable and cause it to be 
stressed, e.g. in sritha ‘her picture’, the nega- 
tive -§ ~ -S§ (ma) katabés ‘he did not write’, (md) 
‘indoss ‘he doesn’t have’, and the inflected I- 
‘to, for’ following a verb, e.g. katib > katib-lak 
‘has written to you’. Thus, syllable structure is 
dominant and not morphological structure. 
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2.1.5 Phonotactics 


2.1.5.1 Assimilation 

The major assimilation phenomenon in Jerusa- 
lem Arabic is assimilation of the definite article 
I- by ‘sun letters’. Novel sun letters /j/ (and /€/) 
occur in Jerusalem Arabic. 

Other assimilation patterns include spread 
of emphatization (see above); full assimilation 
of Iw/y to /t/ of the infix -ta-, for example in 
ittasal ‘he contacted’, partial assimilation of the 
/t/ of the infix -ta- to an emphatic first conso- 
nant, e.g. idtarab ‘he was uneasy’, jh > § in wis 
‘face’, and word-final /h/ > // when followed 
by a word-initial // rab ‘a-lbét > ra‘ ‘a-lbét ‘he 
went home’. 


2.1.5.2 Dissimilation 

Some quadriradical words seem to have devel- 
oped by dissimilation from triradical roots, e.g. 
bi-l-imsabrabh ‘explicitly’ <mSarrah ‘explained’. 


2.1.5.3. Metathesis 

marsab for masrab ‘theater’ is found, though 
not frequently nowadays, in Jerusalem Arabic. 
Examples such as ma‘la’a ‘spoon’ (cf. Literary 
Arabic mil‘aqa), na‘al (for la‘an) ‘to curse’, or 
ijer (for rijl via *lijr) ‘leg’ exist as well. 


2.1.5.4 “Imala 

Word-final > *imdla, as in kalbe ‘bitch’, is 
found in Jerusalem Arabic. The two words sé‘a 
‘hour; watch’ and embérih ‘yesterday’ are rare 
cases of internal ?imdla. 


2.1.6 Morphophonology 


2.1.6.1 Vowel elision 
Unstressed vowels elide under the following 
conditions: 


i. Feminine form of active participles, e.g. katbe 
‘having written; writer [fem.]’ ‘al(l)me 
‘teacher [fem.]’ 

ii. An active participle singular to which a 
bound pronoun is suffixed, e.g. katbo ‘hav- 
ing written it’, sami‘to ‘she hears him’ 

iii. A short unstressed vowel preceding a 
stressed vowel in adjectives, e.g. bir ‘big 
[sg. masc.] 

iv. A verb in the 3rd person feminine singular, 
e.g. Ratbat ‘she wrote’ 
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v. The preformative of Form V, e.g. t‘allam 
‘he studied’ 

vi. Imperfect and imperative forms of Form 
VIII verbs: yistgil ‘he works/will work’, 
istgil ‘work!’ 


2.1.6.2 Vowel insertion 

Shwa is inserted to break triconsonantal or 
quadriconsonantal clusters, especially when 
suffixes are added. These anaptyctic vowels 
usually do not change the stress pattern of the 
word or the phrase, e.g. walad-i-kbir ‘a big 
boy’, binet ‘girl, daughter’, but tawle ‘table’ > 
tawilto ‘his table’, tawlitna ‘our table’. 


2.1.6.3 Construct state and suffixation 

In construct state, -t (t@ marbata) is suffixed 
to feminine word endings, e.g. maliket jamal ‘a 
beauty queen’. In the bound personal pronoun, 
this added t- is the hinge of the added syllable, 
e.g. guriftak ‘your [masc. sg.] room’; Sayifto ~ 
Sayfito ‘she sees him’. 


2.2 Morphology 


2.2.1 Pronouns 
2.2.1.1 Personal pronouns 
Table 2 shows independent and bound pro- 
nouns in Jerusalem Arabic. As in other urban 
dialects of the area, gender difference is limited 
to the 2nd and 3rd person singular. The inde- 
pendent pronoun for the 3rd person singular 
and plural can be short or long: ha ~ huwwe, 
hi ~ hiyye, hum ~ humme. 

When a word ends in a vowel, the rst person 
singular bound pronoun begins with /y/ or /n/. 
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For the 3rd person singular masculine, the final 
vowel of the word is lengthened. Sometimes, a 
weak /h/ can be heard following this vowel. In 
these words, 2nd and 3rd person suffixes begin 
with a consonant (/k/ or /h/, respectively). 
Following a verb, the direct object suffix of 
the rst person singular is —ni (not in the table). 


2.2.1.2 Relative pronoun 
The relative pronoun for both genders and 
numbers has only one uninflected form: illi ~ 


elli. 


2.2.1.3 Demonstrative pronouns 
Demonstrative pronouns are shown in Table 3 
(allomorphs between brackets). Short forms exist 
for near objects in addition to long forms. 


2.2.2 Nouns 

Noun structures include root consonants only 
(e.g. walad ‘boy’, dars ‘lesson’) or root conso- 
nants with affixes (e.g. ma”ad ‘seat’, madrase 
‘school’, muftara’ ‘road junction’, xaddam ‘ser- 
vant’, ‘arabun ‘guarantee’). 

The noun system distinguishes natural and 
grammatical gender (masc./fem.) usually by 
suffixing a feminine ending to the (unmarked) 
masculine form, e.g. kalb/kalbe ‘dog/bitch’. The 
number category distinguishes between singu- 
lar, dual, and plural forms. Dual forms exist 
only for nouns. These distinctions are marked 
by suffixation of -én for the dual, -ain for sound 
masculine plural, and -at for sound feminine 
patterns. Different patterns take ‘broken plural’ 
forms, e.g. dukkdn/dakakin ‘shop/shops’, yOm/ 
ayyam ‘day/days’. 


Table 2. Independent and bound pronouns in Jerusalem Arabic 


pronouns independent pronouns 


bound pronouns 


after consonant after vowel 





3rd sg. masc. huwwe 

3rd sg. fem. hiyye 

3rd pl. humme 

2nd sg. masc. inte 

2nd sg. fem. inti 

2nd pl. intu 

Ist sg. ana 

tst pl. ihna ~ nibna 


-O -lengthened vowel 
-(h)a -ha 

-hom -hom 

-ak -k 

-ek -ki 

-kom -kom 

-1 -yy(i)/-ni 

-na -na 
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Table 3. Demonstrative pronouns in Jerusalem Arabic 





number/gender near object (normal) near object far object 
(short) (normal) 
sg. masc. hada ha, hay hadak 
sg. fem. hadi ha, hay hadik 
pl. masc. fem. hadol (hadola, ha, hay hadulak 
hadoli) (hadulik) 


2.2.3. Numerals 

As in the rest of the region, ‘one’ and ‘two’ 
distinguish gender by separate forms for the 
masculine and feminine (wdahad/wahade ‘one’, 
tnén/tintén ‘two’); the numbers 3 through 10 
mark syntactic cases, i.e. independent (nomi- 
nal) vs. construct state of the numeral: the 
short (fem. or base) form for the construct 
state and the long form (reflecting an old ta’ 
marbuta) for the independent form, e.g. talat 
iwldd/banat ‘three boys/girls’ vs. talate ‘three’. 
The numbers 11 through 19 distinguish the 
same syntactic cases: the independent form uses 
a short form of the suffix — ‘aS whereas the con- 
struct state form uses the full suffix — ‘Sar, e.g. 
tna‘sar walad/bint ‘twelve boys/girls’ and tna‘as 
‘twelve’. In certain cases, emphasis spreads in 
these numbers, e.g. talat‘Sar/talatta‘es ‘thirteen’, 
xamesta‘es/xamesta‘Sar ‘fifteen’, etc. 

Tens get the suffix -in, e.g. ‘iSrin ‘twenty’, 
talatin ‘thirty’. miyye is ‘one hundred’, mitén 
‘two hundred’, talatmiyye ‘three hundred’, etc.; 
-alf is ‘one thousand,’ ’alfén ‘two thousand’, 
‘talat-alaf’ ‘three thousand’, etc. 

When the counted noun begins with a vowel 
(due to a deleted glottal stop), the numeral 
often begins with an affixed t-, as in xams-t-alaf 
‘five thousand’. 

Ordinals use the CaCiC pattern, e.g. tani/ 
tanye ‘second [masc./fem.]’, rabiV/rab‘a ‘fourth 
[masc./fem.]’, sddes/sddse ‘sixth [masc./fem.]’, 
except for *awwal ‘first [masc.]’?ala ‘first 
[fem.]’. The dissimilation of the double /t/ of 
sitte ‘six’ recurs in fractions, with the pattern 
CuCC, e.g. tult ‘one third’, xums ‘one fifth’, 
suds ‘one sixth’. 


2.2.4 Adjectives 

Adjectives have singular and plural masculine 
and feminine forms. Many adjective patterns 
occur in CaCiC and maCCuC active and pas- 
sive participle forms, respectively. Among the 


most frequent adjective patterns are CaCiC or 
CCiC (tawil ‘long’, kbir ‘big’), CaCiC (wasi‘ 
‘broad’), CaCCan (ta‘ban ‘tired’), CaCur (faxur 
‘proud’). The pattern aCCaC denotes colors 
and defects as well as elatives and superlatives, 
e.g. aswad ‘black’, a‘ma ‘blind’, akbar ‘bigger, 
biggest’. Most of the adjectives form the femi- 
nine as in nouns, by suffixing the ending -a ~ 
-e to the masculine form; adjectives indicating 
colors or defects use a different pattern, namely 
CaCCa, e.g. zara ‘blue [fem.]’, ‘amya ‘blind 
[fem.]’. 


2.2.5 Verbs 


2.2.5.1 Forms 
Quadriradical roots are declined as verbs of 
Forms II and V, e.g. tarjam ‘to translate’, 
tzabla’ ‘to slide’. 


2.2.5.2 Form! 

Form I has two subpatterns in the perfect inflec- 
tion and three subpatterns in the imperfect 
conjugation. These differ by the vowel follow- 
ing the second root consonant (see Table 4, the 
conjugation of katab ‘to write’ and nizel ‘to 
descend’). 

The CiCeC pattern in the perfect conjugation 
consists of two subgroups: rst and 2nd person 
vs. 3rd person (sg. and pl.). This grouping 
recurs in the conjugation of the weak verbs and 
geminates. 

In the imperfect 2nd person singular femi- 
nine, 2nd plural, and 3rd plural, a vowel 
reshuffling occurs, e.g. tuktubi > tukutbi ‘you 
[sg. fem.] write’. 

The imperfect conjugation presented here is 
used in the subjunctive mood; for the indica- 
tive, b- is prefixed to the verb forms, e.g. btuk- 
tub ‘you [sg. masc.] write’. 

The glottal stop of the rst person prefix ’a- is 
elided when D- is prefixed to it, e.g. baktob ‘I 
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Table 4. Form I verbs in the perfect and imperfect conjugation in Jerusalem Arabic 


perfect imperfect 
3rd 2nd Ist 3rd 2nd Ist 
pers. pers. pers. pers. pers. pers. 
sg. masc. katab katabt katabt yuktob tuktob -aktob 
nizel nzilt nzilt yinzel tinzel -anzel 
yirkab tirkab -arkab 
sg. fem. katbat katabti tuktob tukutbi 
nizlet nzilti tinzel tinizli 
tirkab tirkabi 
pl. katabu katabtu katabna yukutbu tukutbu nuktob 
nizlu nziltu nzilna yinizlu tinizlu ninzel 
yirkabu tirkabu nirkab 


write’; 3rd person y- can also be elided in the 
indicative, e.g. buktob ‘he writes’. In the rst 
person plural b- is often assimilated to the fol- 
lowing nasal and is replaced by m-, e.g. mnuk- 
tob ‘we write’. When this b- causes a consonant 
cluster, a prosthetic vowel can precede it, e.g. 
ibtuktob ‘she writes’, or follow it, e.g. bitkun 
‘you [sg. masc.] are’. 

Tables 5, 6, and 7 present the conjugation of 
the weak and geminate verbs in the perfect and 
imperfect tenses. 


2.2.5.3. Derived forms 

The derived verb forms vary by affixes: gemina- 
tion of the 2nd consonant (Form II ‘allam ‘to 
teach’, V t‘allam ‘to learn’); prefixation of ’a- 
(Form IV, ’akram ‘respect’) or of ta- ~ t (Form 
V tmaddad ‘to stretch out’, VI tndzal ‘to do 
without’), lengthened vowel following the first 
consonant (Form III sdfar ‘to travel’, VI txana’ 
‘to quarrel with’), prefixed n- (Form VII i’atal 
‘to get killed’) and st- (Form X sta‘mal ‘to 
use’), infixed — t- (Form VIII istarak ‘to partici- 
pate’), and geminated third consonant (Form 
IX iswadd ‘to become black’). See Table 8. 

Jerusalem Arabic has no internal passive; 
thus, wiled, xile’ ‘he was born’ are isolated resi- 
dues. The passive and reflexive are expressed 
mainly by Form VII, e.g. inmasak ‘he was 
caught’, Form V, e.g. thakkam ‘he was treated 
medically’, and Form VIII iltazam ‘to oblige 
oneself’. 

Form II has practically taken over the caus- 
ative function of Form IV; thus, only a few 
verbs or partial declensions in Form IV are 
found in Jerusalem Arabic. Similarly, Form 
IX, usually denoting the process or change of 


physical features and color, is hardly used and 
is replaced by sar ‘to become,’ e.g. sdr aswad = 
iswadd ‘he became black’. 


2.2.5.4 Participle patterns 

Active and passive participles are inflected only 
to gender and number. Thus, they are semi- 
verbal and semi-nominal. Table 9 presents the 
participles in Form I. 

The active participle of Form I is CaCeC. 
However, the participle of akal ‘to eat’ and axad 
‘to take’ adds a prefixed m-: mékel, méxed. 

The pattern of the passive participle is maC- 
CuC, e.g. maktub ‘written’, maftuh ‘open(ed)’. 
The patterns of active and passive participles 
in the derived forms are presented in Table 
to, although the passive participle in derived 
forms is not frequent. The forms with asterisk 
in Table ro are theoretical only. 


2.2.5.5 Verbal nouns 

Numerous forms are considered verbal nouns 
of Form I (e.g. ma’l ‘transfer’, ziydde ‘addition’, 
wwuf ‘standing manner, stance’). Weak roots 
yield variations, e.g. talbiye ‘fulfillment [a wish]’ 
(Form II). Form III has two verbal nouns. See 
Table 11 for examples (— verbal nouns). 


2.3. Syntax 


2.3.1. The noun phrase 

Nouns are defined by the prefixed definite arti- 
cle (il-, el-). Jerusalem Arabic has no indefinite 
article for indefinite nouns, although wabad 
(masc.), wabde (fem.) ‘one, someone’ some- 
times denotes the indefinite. 
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Table 5. Perfect and imperfect conjugation of IIw/y roots in Jerusalem Arabic 
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gloss to be to occur to fear to be to occur to fear 
perfect imperfect 
3rd sg.masc. kan sar xaf ykun ysir ynam 
3rd sg. fem. kanat sdrat xafat tkun tsir tnam 
3rd pl. kanu saru xafu ykunu ysiru ynamu 
2nd sg. masc. kunt sirt xuft tkun tsir tnam 
2nd sg. fem. kunti sirti xufii tkuni tsiri tnami 
2nd pl. kuntu sirtu xuftu tkunu tsiru tnamu 
Ist sg. kunt sirt xuft akun asir anam 
tst pl. kunna sirna xufna nkun nsir nnam 
Table 6. Perfect and imperfect conjugation of IIw/y roots in Jerusalem Arabic 
gloss to throw to forget to read to throw to forget to read 
perfect imperfect 
3rd sg. masc. rama nisi -ara yirmi yinsa yerra 
3rd sg. fem. ramat nisyet -arat tirmi tinsa tira 
3rd pl. ramu nisyu aru yirmu yinsu yiru 
2nd sg. masc. rameét nsit -aret tirmi tinsa trra 
2nd sg.fem. raméti nsiti areti tirmi tinsi wri 
2nd pl. rameétu nsitu -aretu tirmu tinsu tru 
Ist sg. ramet nsit -aret -armi -ansa -ara 
ist pl. ramena nsina -arena nirmi ninsa nira 
Table 7. Perfect and imperfect conjugation of geminate roots in Jerusalem Arabic 
gloss to knock to destroy to stay to knock to destroy _to stay 
perfect imperfect 
3rd sg. masc. da” hadd dall ydu” yhidd ydall 
3rd sg. fem. da”at haddat dallat tdu” thidd tdall 
3rd sg. dau haddu dallu ydu”u yhiddu ydallu 
2nd sg. masc. da”ét haddéet dallét tdu” thidd tdall 
2nd sg.fem. da” éti haddéti dalléti tdu”i thidd tdalli 
2nd pl. da”étu haddétu dallétu tdu”u thiddu tdallu 
Ist sg. da”ét haddeét dallét -adu” -abidd -adall 
tst pl. da”éna haddéna dalléna ndu” nhidd ndall 
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Table 8. The base form of derived verb forms in the perfect and imperfect in Jerusalem 


Arabic 


Derived Form 


imperfect gloss 


I 
Il 
IV 
Vv 
VI 
Vil 
Vu 
IX 
xX 


perfect 
sallam 
safar 
arsal 
t‘allam 
tnawal 
inkasar 
iftakar 
iswadd 


istaxdam 


yisallem ‘to greet’ 
ysdfer ‘to travel’ 
yirsil ‘to send’ 
yit‘allam ‘to learn’ 
yitnawal ‘to take’ 
yinkser ‘to be broken’ 
yiftker ‘to think’ 
yiswadd ‘to get black’ 


yistaxdem ‘to use’ 


Table 9. Active and passive participle in Form I in Jerusalem Arabic 





sg. masc. sg. fem. pl. masc. pl. fem. gloss 
active kateb katbe katbin katbat ‘having 
written’ 
active aed ade -a'din -adat ‘sitting’ 
passive matlab matlube matlubin matlubat ‘wanted’ 
passive ma‘ruf marufe ma‘rufin ma rufat ‘known, 
famous’ 


Table 10. Active and passive participles of derived forms in Jersualem Arabic 





Derived Form active passive gloss 

II mallem mallam ‘to teach’ 

Il mkateb mkatab ‘to correspond’ 
IV mirsil mursal ‘to send’ 

Vv mit‘awwed *mitiawwad ‘to get used to’ 
VI mitnazel mitnazal ‘to do without’ 
VII minikser *minkasar ‘to be broken’ 
VII mint il munta’al ‘to move [place]? 
Ix miswadd miswadd ‘to become black’ 
xX mistaxdem mustaxdam ‘to use something’ 
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Table rz. Verbal nouns in derived verb forms 
in Jerusalem Arabic 





Derived Form form gloss 

II ta‘lim teaching 

Il mkatabe, correspondence 

fir@? parting with 

someone 

IV ikram respect (for) 

Vv tasarruf behavior, attitude 

VI tanazul doing without 

VII inkisar being broken 

VII istirak participation 

Ix iswidad becoming black 

xX istixdam use, using 
something 


The nominal head may be free (wlad ‘chil- 
dren’), have a bound pronoun suffixed to it 
(wlado ‘his children’), or may be part of a 
construct state structure (wldd elmudir ‘the 
manager’s children’). 

Construct state structures often denote pos- 
session or belonging, e.g. kiab ilwalad ‘the 
boy’s book’, ’iben ‘amm ‘masc. cousin’. When 
the first (dependent) noun is feminine, ta’ 
marbuta appears at its end, e.g. sé‘at mu‘dyane 
‘reception hour [clinic]’. In a ‘double’ construct 
structure the preposition /- is added to the 
second noun in the construct structure, fol- 
lowing the bound pronoun suffixed to the first 
noun in the structure, e.g. béto la-miisa ‘Misa’s 
house’. 

Analytic possession structures are formed by 
inserting a preposition between the two nouns, 
e.g. elktab taba‘ elwalad ‘the boy’s book’. This 
occurs when it is (i) phonetically conditioned, 
e.g. when the dependent word ends with a 
vowel and cannot take the final ¢- (e.g. irra- 
dyo taba‘ jarti ‘my neighbor’s radio’), (ii) in 
constructs with more than one noun, e.g. ilbét 
u-ssayydara taba‘ axuy ‘my brother’s house and 
car’, (iii) when an adjective complements the 
first noun of the construct, e.g. ilbét ilikbir 
taba‘ ilmudir ‘the manager’s big house’. 

Adjectives follow the nominal head and usu- 
ally agree with it in number and gender. When 
the head is an inanimate plural, the adjective 
often takes the masculine plural form (instead 
of the fem. sg. form expected according to the 
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Literary Arabic rule), e.g. byut kbar ~ kbire ‘big 
houses’. 


2.3.2 Quantifiers 

Quantifiers usually precede the noun: kull innds 
‘all the people’, ba‘d innds ‘some people’. How- 
ever, ‘many people’ can be ktir nds, nas ktir, 
or nds ktar, the latter with the quantifier as 
adjective (inflected in gender and number). The 
preposition min ‘from’ is used as _ partitive; 
thus, yom min iliyyadm ‘one day [lit. a day from 
the days]’. The preposition ba‘d is used also in 
reciprocals, e.g. ba‘dhom ba‘d ‘each other, one 
another’. 


2.3.3. The numeral phrase 

The singular number ‘one’ follows the noun 
as an adjective, e.g. zalame wabad ‘one man’. 
The number ‘two’ is usually substituted by the 
dual (e.g. waladén ‘two boys’). The number 
tnén ‘two [masc.]’, tintén ‘two [fem.]’ may fol- 
low the noun in the dual or plural to stress the 
number (waladén tnén ~ wldad tnén ‘two boys’). 
The numeral phrase uses the noun in the plural 
form for the numbers 3 through ro (talat iwlad 
‘three boys,’ talat banat ‘three girls’); above this 
number, the noun is only in the singular, e.g. 
sitt-mit dolar ‘six hundred dollars’. 


2.3.4 Elatives and superlatives 

The elative has only one uninflected (masc. sg.) 
form, e.g. buwwe akbar min -uxto ‘he is bigger 
than his sister’, hum akbar min ’uxto ‘they are 
bigger than his sister’. The same pattern is used 
for the superlative, usually in construct with 
the head noun, e.g. maryam akbar bint fi ssaff 
‘Maryam (is) the biggest girl in the class’. The 
Literary Arabic structure [(definite article + noun) 
(definite article + aCCaC)] also occurs (with 
aCCaC only), e.g. maryam hiyye Ibint ePakbar fi 
ssaff ‘Maryam (is) the biggest girl in the class’. 


2.3.5 Relative clauses 

Relative clauses follow the uninflected relative 
particle illi, e.g. ilwalad illi rab hunak huwwe 
axuk ‘the boy who went there is your brother’. 
The Literary Arabic rule concerning the dele- 
tion of the relative particle when the antecedent 
noun is indefinite is not always observed; thus, 
the following is possible: suft walad illi rab fi 
Sari‘ ‘I saw a boy who went in the street’. 
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2.3.6 The verbal phrase 
Verbal phrases include intransitive and transi- 
tive verbs governing direct or indirect objects 
(with or without attached negative particles) 
and verbs governed by modal verbs or particles. 
Generally speaking, the system is similar to that 
in Literary Arabic and regional dialects. Only 
special structures are referred to here. 

The preposition iyya- is used to indicate the 
suffixed accusative following an indirect object, 
e.g. a‘tani iyyd ‘he gave it to me’. 


2.3.7 Functions of participles 

The active participle indicates (a) ongoing 
actions for verbs of motion or space and verbs of 
sensory perception (e.g. ‘to go, sit, lie down, see, 
hear’); see also labes ‘wearing, being dressed’; 
(b) actions that have already taken place and 
are still valid, similar to the present perfect tense 
in English (e.g. huwwe msdfer ‘he has traveled’, 
i.e. he is not here now; huwwe mékel ‘he has 
eaten’, i.e. he is not hungry now). 

The passive participle refers to a completed 
action, the result of an action, or a situation, 
e.g. maktub ‘written’, maftiub ‘open(ed).? How- 
ever, active participles often replace passive 
participles of derived forms above Form II. 


2.3.8 Verbal aspect, time, and tense 

The imperfect conjugation takes a prefix b- for 
the indicative mood (byif‘al). This form is usu- 
ally used to indicate (non-past) present, habit- 
ual, or future actions, but may also be used for 
past events in a lively narrative. 
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The prefix b- is deleted in the subjunctive 
mood, usually after certain modal verbs, certain 
prepositions, and other particles. Examples are 
given in Table 12. 

To imply durativity the prefix ‘am, and less 
frequently also ‘amma-, or ‘ammal precedes the 
b+yif‘al form, e.g. ‘am buktob ‘he is writing’. 

The form rah, rayib, ha-, or biddo followed 
by the subjunctive indicates the future tense. 

To imply imminence and processes, verbs 
such as kan ‘to be’, ’dm ‘to get up’, ’a‘ad ‘to sit 
down’, natt ‘to jump’, etc. are used, followed 
by verbs in the perfect or imperfect, e.g. ’am al 
‘he said’, ’a‘ad katab ‘he began writing’, ’a‘ad 
yuktob ‘he sat down to write, he was writing’. 

The ‘narrative imperative’ indicates a lively 
action in the past. This structure, usually consid- 
ered typical of Bedouin dialects, is also found in 
Jerusalem Arabic. Wishes can be expressed by 
perfect tense or by yif‘al verbs following a con- 
ditional particle such as ya rét ‘would that...’, 
kan ‘if, kinno ‘if’, or law ‘if? (irrealis). 


2.3.9 Negation 

Negation particles are of three types: mad, la 
(also la’, la?a, and even la‘, lah), and mis ~ 
mus. 

Preceding perfect verb forms, md negates the 
past; md before byif‘al negates the imperfect; 
preceding yif‘al, md indicates a negative com- 
mand (i.e. a prohibition). The particle ma also 
serves to enhance activity (like the jussive), if 
the whole utterance has a different intonation 
(pitch and loudness rising at the end of the 


Table 12. Examples of components governing the subjunctive verb in Jerusalem Arabic 


modal element 


kan + yif<al 
sar + yif<al 
biddo + yif<al 
lazim + yif<al 
byidar + yif<al 
mamni + yif‘al 
-abel ma + yif<al 
ba‘ed ma + yif‘al 
rab, rayib + yif<al 


subjunctive verb form 


gloss 

‘he used to (do)’ 

‘he began (doing)’ 

‘he wants/has to (do)’ 
‘he must (do)’ 

‘he can (do)’ 

‘it is forbidden (to do)’ 
‘before (doing)’ 

‘after (doing)’ 


‘he is going to do, he intends to do’ 
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utterance); md also negates — pseudo-verbs 
such as fi ‘there is’ or ‘ind-, 7il-, ma‘ ‘have 
something (by someone).’ 

The particle /a indicates a negative command 
(i.e. a prohibition) when preceding yif‘al verb 
forms. It also serves for the ‘overall negation’, 
i.e. implying negation in holophrastic utter- 
ances. la can also appear in double negation 
with any tense, e.g. la ’akal wa-la Sireb ‘he 
neither ate nor drank’. 

Usually a correlative suffix -s follows md and 
la, e.g. ma katab-s ‘he did not write’, la tuktob-s 
‘don’t write!’. 

mis ~ mus negates nominal sentence constitu- 
ents, including active and passive participles, 
nouns, adjectives, prepositions, and certain par- 
ticles, e.g. mus ana ‘not me’, mus “ref ‘don’t ~ 
doesn’t know’, mus fi Ibét ‘not at home,’ mus 
sdken hon ‘not living here’, mus rab yuktob ‘he 
is not going to write’. 


2.3.10 Word order 

The unmarked word order is SVO. VSO is 
somewhat more marked, when the subject is 
not a bound pronoun. It occurs almost as fre- 
quently as SVO. 

Negative particles precede the negated word. 
In addition, a correlative -s is usually suffixed 
to verbs in the perfect or imperfect forms. 

Interrogative particles usually head a sen- 
tence, e.g. min hada ‘who is this?’ For prag- 
matic or thematic functions, the interrogative 
particle may sometimes follow the subject or 
predicate, e.g. Suft ’éS ‘you saw — what?’ 


2.3.11 Agreement/concord 

Within a sentence, the predicate and comple- 
ments agree to the subject or headword in 
gender and number. But when the subject or 
headword is an inanimate plural noun, adjec- 
tives, verbs, and other complements may take 
the plural form or the feminine singular form. 


2.3.12 Interrogations 

In addition to the usual interrogative particles, 
isi at the end of the question expresses doubt 
or vagueness, e.g. elmuxtar ‘azamkom isi ‘has 
the village chief invited you [at all, possibly]?’. 
Rhetorical questions may begin with any of the 
words “ayy, hu, or mis; e.g. hit ana atras ‘am | 
deaf?’, ‘ayy hu biftah tummo ’uddam marato 
‘will he open his mouth in front of his wife?’, 
mis 2ultillak hay ‘haven’t I told you this?’. 
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2.3.13 Subordinated clauses 

Subordination is expressed with or without sub- 
ordinating particles. Adverbial clauses include 
temporal and locational clauses, often headed 
by particles, although asyndetic subordination 
also occurs. Typical particles are lamma ‘when’, 
-abel ma ‘before’, ba‘ad ma ‘after’, ma-dam ‘as 
long as’, hatta ‘until’, wen-ma ‘wherever’. 

— Hal (circumstantial) clauses begin with 
w- or u-, followed by the subject and the verb 
in the imperfect or active participle. Hal clauses 
may precede the main clause. 

Conditional clauses begin with iza, kan, or 
kuin ‘if.’ The clause may be verbal or nominal. 
The particle ’in is used in fossilized formulae, 
e.g. in-Sa-lla ‘God willing’. For unreal condi- 
tions, law (irrealis) and /6la (negative irrealis) 
are used. 


3. LEXICON 


Jerusalem Arabic speakers belong to at least 
one of three large ethnic and religious groups: 
Muslim, Christian, and Jewish. The Jerusalem 
Arabic lexicon comprises community-specific 
elements, mainly those related to sociocultural 
domains. Piamenta (2000) describes the Jerusa- 
lem Judaeo-Arabic dialect and compares it with 
general Jerusalem Arabic. The present linguistic 
trend in Jerusalem is toward standardization, 
unification, and koineization, based on Modern 
Standard Arabic, Arabic communal dialects, 
and Modern Hebrew. This tendency has been 
going on in Jerusalem since 1948 (the establish- 
ment of Israel) and especially since 1967. Other 
sources of influence on the Jerusalem Arabic 
lexicon are Turkish, due to the Ottoman rule 
of the area until the end of World War I, and 
European languages, such as Italian, Spanish, 
and French. Ladino and Massoretic Hebrew 
influenced Jerusalem Judaeo-Arabic. Since the 
2oth century, English has also been lending 
lexical elements to Jerusalem Arabic. These 
borrowings fill cultural voids, enable contem- 
porary emotive expressions, and form modern 
doublets with original colloquial expressions. 
This situation leads to the decay of specific 
features of Jerusalem Arabic. Some examples of 
Jerusalem Arabic vocabulary are given in Table 
13. Most of them have cognates in the country 
and the surrounding regions. 
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Table 13. Examples of vocabulary used in Jerusalem Arabic 





lexeme gloss notes 
nouns hbram ‘Twoolen] blanket’ 
maam ‘rank, 
position of dignity’ 
xazane ‘wardrobe’ 
sufra ‘[dining] table, set 
table’ 
hawwaye ‘fan, fire fan’ 
lagan ‘wash basin’ < Persian 
nafs ‘appetite, wish to 
eat? 
msaxxes ‘actor’ 
tabe, tabbe ‘ball [toy]’ 
luga, lugga ‘language, dialect’ 
Sadde “(deck of) cards’ 
verbs bass ‘to feel, sense’ 
irta‘ab ‘to become frightened, 
alarmed’ 
nisef ‘to be or become 
dry’ 
‘ata kilme ‘to give one’s word, 
promise’ 
thanna bi- ‘to prosper, enjoy 
bayato ~ bi happiness in life’ 
Isto 
adjectives mahmium ‘worried’ 
mdaya@ ‘annoyed, 
oppressed; short of 
cash’ 
*adami, ‘genteel, well-bred’ 
*iben nds 
middayyen ‘pious, religious’ 
nvangej joining arms with < French 
someone’ 
mbandaz ‘arranged, adorned’ < Persian 
adverbs zayy ennds ‘decently, properly; 
normally’ 
‘a lmoda ‘fashionable’ < French 
essuboh ‘in the morning’ 
elléle ‘at night’ 
bukra ‘tomorrow’ 
lél u nhar ‘day and night’ 
jumtet ejjdy ‘next week’ 
‘amin-awwal ‘last year’ 
prepositions min ~ minni ‘from’ geminated 
before bound 
pronouns 
beginning with 
vowel 
ili — *ilak ‘to have’ in the negative 


‘indi — ‘indak 


mal, ma‘ay 


fryyi, ftk, fi(b) 


wiyydni, wiyyak 
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‘with; to have 


‘in, within’ 
‘with me, 
with you’ 


and before 
nouns, prosthetic 
i of “ili etc. is 
deleted 

two declension 
bases 
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Table 13 (cont.) 
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lexeme gloss notes 
interrogatives Su ‘what?’ only *es 
eS after prepositions 
-ayya, ‘which?’ ’ayya for all 
-anu, ani numbers and 
genders; ?anu/ani 
for sg. masc./fem. 
-addes ‘how much, 
-akam how many?’ 
wen, fen ‘where?’ 
-emta ‘when?’ 
Expressions sabbha w-‘Gafiya ‘in health [at 
(greetings, a meal|!’ 
exclamations) 
alla yxallik ‘thank you [lit. 
may God 
preserve you]’ 
pardon ‘pardon!’ < French 
mersi ‘thanks!’ < French 
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Jibbala > Modern South Arabian 


Jim 


Jim is the name of the fifth letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, usually transcribed as ¢ or j (in Eng- 
lish publications), sometimes as dj (e.g. in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam). The letter jim in the 
Arabic alphabet is used for the phoneme that is 
pronounced in the tradition of ‘correct’ stand- 
ard written Arabic, both in the Arab countries 
and in Arabist practice elsewhere, as [d3], i.e. 
a voiced lenis palato-alveolar affricate. There 
are several reflexes of the Standard Arabic pho- 
neme in the modern dialects: 


i. [d3] is standard in the majority of the 
dialects of Iraq, in rural dialects of Syria, 
Palestine, and Jordan, in many dialects of 
Yemen, and in several dialects of northern 
Algeria. 

ii. This phoneme is realized as a post-alveolar/ 
palato-alveolar fricative [3], mainly in most 
urban dialects of Syria, with the exception 
of Aleppo; in Palestine Arabic, except the 
Muslim dialect of Jerusalem, where it is 
[d3]); partially in Jordan, the whole of Leba- 
non, except to the north of the Biqa‘, and in 
most but not all Maghreb dialects. 

iii. It is realized as a strongly palatalized [g’] 
or [d’], for instance in some Bedouin dia- 
lects of Arabia, in Middle and Upper Egypt 
(see Behnstedt and Woidich 198 5-1999:II, 
maps 10-14), and in the Sudan; Gairdner 
(1925:23) believed that this might have 
been the original pronunciation. 

iv. It is realized as a voiced velar plosive [g], 
mainly in Cairo Arabic and in the central 
and northeastern Delta, as well as in the 
area of Fayyum and Bani Swéf; it is also 
realized this way elsewhere, for instance in 
various Bedouin dialects of Central Arabia 
and in some Yemenite dialects. 

v. It is realized as a palatal semivowel or sono- 
rant [j], mainly in many dialects of the Gulf, 
including southern Iraq, also in some dia- 
lects of North Arabia, in which it is partly 
lexically conditioned, with some irregular 
free variation of [j] and [d3], e.g. diydyal/ 
dayaya for dijdjaldajaja ‘hen’, yaryurljarjur 
‘shark’ (> Bahraini Arabic). 


JIM 


vi. Very seldom it is realized as [z], merging 
with /z/, for instance in Jewish Arabic dia- 
lects of Morocco and Algeria. 

vii. It is realized as a voiceless affricate [tf], 

e.g. in Palmyra and in some villages in the 

Anti-Lebanon. 

It is realized as a dental-alveolar affricate 

[ts], e.g. in Sukhne and two regions north 

of Damascus in Syria. 

ix. It is realized as a dental plosive [d], e.g. 
in some dialects of the western Nile Delta 
in front of liquids and nasals as well as in 
Upper Egypt, and originally in what used 
to be Nubia (Gairdner 1925:23-24; Behn- 
stedt and Woidich 1985-1999:1, 70). 


vill. 


Since these variants are not phonemically dis- 
tinctive (Cantineau 1946), apart from those 
dialects in which /q/ has shifted to [g], and 
apart from those dialects in which there has 
been a partial merger of /j/ with /y/, they also 
occur in the oral realization of modern written 
Arabic by native speakers of the particular dia- 
lects, who may apply the [d3] variant, usually 
after some kind of training, only for special 
purposes, for instance for the recitation of 
the Ouran. Therefore, there are variants like 
[gamal], [g’amal], [d’amal], [d3amal], [tJamall], 
and [jamal] all meaning ‘camel’. In final posi- 
tion, /j/ is either voiced or voiceless, i.e., there 
is free variation. 

Assimilations and dissimilations in which 
the jim takes part include [d3] > [3] > [J] before 
It/, e.g. ijtama% > [iJtamafu:] ‘they gathered’; 
between two lexemes or in sandhi: -j S- > -5S-; 
-j t- > -tt-5 j % > -zz-; -d j- > -jj-. Assimilation 
and dissimilation at a distance occur in jazzar 
> Zazzar > zazzar and dazzdr, also gazzar, 
‘butcher’ in some Tunisian and Algerian dia- 
lects; ZZ < zuz < zuj < zawj ‘two’ (Cantineau 
1960:60-62). Another example is ed-dzdir < al- 
jaz@ir ‘Algiers’. Typically Algerian is bezzdaf < 
bi-l-jizaf ‘a lot, much’. Remarkably, a shift iyy 
> ijj is reported about the pre-Islamic dialects 
of Tayy?, Tamim, and partially "Asad in the 
Arabian Peninsula, e.g. iyyal > ijjal ‘mountain 
goat, stag’; this phenomenon is called ‘aj‘aja 
(Fleisch r990:I, 78). 

It is usually taken for granted that the Proto- 
Semitic occlusive, postpalatal, voiced phoneme 
/g/ was pronounced as a voiced velar plosive [g], 
but as a matter of fact, /g/ may have had fronted 
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or palatalized allophones, first of all [g’], [d’], 
and affricated [d3], which were phonemically 
nondistinctive (as they are today in modern 
Arabic dialects), and which could be typical of 
some Proto-Semitic dialects. There is no need 
to assume, and actually there is no proof, that 
the fronted allophones of /g/ appeared within 
Semitic for the first time in Proto-Arabic or 
in some pre-Classical Arabic dialects. There 
can be no doubt that different allophones, i.e. 
different realizations of the phoneme later writ- 
ten with the letter jm, must have existed in 
some pre-Classical Arabic dialects. According 
to one interpretation (Fleisch 1990:I, 228) of 
the description given by Sibawayhi (Kitab I, 
453-454), the ‘correct’ pronunciation in his 
period was [g’], i.e. a voiced medio-palatal dor- 
sal plosive with obvious palatalization, rather 
than [d’], [d3], or [3], while the pronunciation 
as [g] was mentioned but disapproved of. 

As far as the relative chronology of the 
historical phonology of Arabic is concerned, 
Semitic /g/ was fronted in Arabic before the 
occurrence of the shift /q/ > [g] (Blanc 1969), 
which took place in mainly Bedouin dialects 
(> qaf). The particulars of the conditioning of 
the fronting of /g/ are not clear (see Cantineau 
1960; Martinet 1959; Blanc 1969), but adja- 
cent front vowels must have played at least 
some role, and the shift /q/ > [g] must have con- 
tributed as well. The evolution was as follows: 
/g/ > [g’] > [d’], and then in some dialects [d¥] > 
[d3], in another group [d3] > [3], in still another 
group [d’] > [y], which means a merger with the 
phoneme /y/, and finally [d”] > [d], which means 
a merger with the phoneme /d/. It is impossible 
to accept Cowan’s (1960:50) reconstruction of 
Proto-Colloquial Arabic jim as [3] (supported 
by Kaye 1972:62-63), since it is based on very 
incomplete data and is methodologically unac- 
ceptable. It has been suggested that the Cairene 
Arabic pronunciation as a voiced velar plosive 
[g], but often pronounced as a palatal plosive in 
the environment of /i/ and /i/, does not continue 
the Proto-Semitic pronunciation but rather goes 
back to a secondary and rather recent (late 18th 
century, according to Blanc) reintroduction of 
[g] going back to [g’]. Woidich (> Cairene 
Arabic; see also Hary 1996) states that [g] must 
have been prevalent there in the Middle Ages. 
The phonetic development within the varieties 
of Arabic was similar to what is found, for 
instance, in Romance and Germanic languages, 
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e.g. English yard/garden and German Garten; 
English day and German Tag; English say and 
German sag-en; Italian gamba, French jambe 
[3ab]; Italian giardino [d3ardino], French jar- 
din [3ardé] ‘garden’; Latin gens, genitive gentis, 
Italian gente [d3ente], French gens [34], etc. 
Therefore, it is rather astonishing that some 
Arabists emphasized an alleged idiosyncrasy 
of Arabic in this case. The evolution of the 
pronunciation of /j/ (here it is better to use this 
symbol rather than /g/ because of the phonemic 
conflict within gal dialects, i.e. the dialects in 
which /q/ resulted in [g], and because of the 
common pronunciation as [g] in such a socio- 
linguistically important and influential dialect as 
Cairene Arabic) is still going on due to internal 
dynamics of the particular phonemic systems, 
as well as to interference (‘borrowing’) between 
different dialects. In Alexandria, for instance, 
/q/ has shifted to [g], and rather recently, under 
the influence of Cairo prestige pronunciation, 
/j/ has shifted to [g], which means that the two 
phonemes have fully merged. 
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ANDRZEJ ZABORSKI (University of Cracow) 


Jinas 


Jinds is one of the names Arab theorists use 
to designate a rhetorical figure based, in its 
most general meaning, on the repetition of 
an identical or similar sequence of sounds in 
the same verse or colon. Both definition and 
name vary according to author and period; 
moreover, Arab theorists have described jinds 
by introducing more and more complex and 
subtle subdivisions. The possible translations 
of these technical terms (jinds, tajnis, mujdnasa, 
mujdnas, tajanus) are therefore equally diffe- 
rent, e.g. “> paronomasia’ (the most general), 
‘alliteration’, or ‘pun’. 

The kinds of jinds early authorities seem to 
have had in mind are pun and figura etymo- 
logica; these are combined by Qudama (d. ca. 
320/932) in his definition as follows: ma‘anin 
mutagayira qad istarakat fi lafda wahida wa- 
alfad mutajanisa mustaqqa ‘different mean- 
ings joined in the same word, and cognate 
words from the point of view of their conso- 
nantal basis’ (Naqd 92, s.v. al-mutabaq wa-l- 
mujanas). Figura etymologica is represented, 
for instance, by the definition of tajnis in Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz (d. 296/908) and the example he 
quotes: wa-’aslamtu ma‘a sulaymdna (Q. 27/44; 
Badi‘ 25). Later on, figura etymologica consti- 
tutes a separate and minor category, called jinds 
al-istigaq. Pun is represented in Ta‘lab’s (d. 
291/904) definition: takrir al-lafd bi-ma‘nayayn 
muxtalifayn ‘repetition of the [same] word in 
two different meanings’ (Oawd‘id 64-67, s.v. 
al-mutabaq). 
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The origin of the linguistic interest in this 
phenomenon seems to be connected with the 
lexicological side of early linguistic thinking, 
in this case the question of > istiqdq (the 
possibility of producing words with similar 
meanings from the same consonantal basis) 
and the question of > mustarak (homony- 
mous polysemic words). Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (Badi‘ 
25) and al-‘Askari (d. 395/1004; Sin. 330), in 
their definition of the tajnis, quote as reference 
the Kitab al-’ajnds of al-Asma‘l (d. 213/828), 
which, judging by the passage reproduced by 
as-Suyuti (d. 9131/1505; Muzhir I, 372-373), 
must have been a collection of homonymous 
polysemic words. 

Of these two aspects of jinds, the latter is 
well represented in ancient poetry and abun- 
dantly quoted, for instance, by Ibn al-Mu'‘tazz 
(Badi*° 25-28) and al- ‘Askari (Sin. 330-337), 
but ancient poetry also presents other kinds of 
phonetic repetitions (such as the often quoted 
hemistich of al-A‘Sa: Sawin misallun Salalun 
Sulgulun Sawilu ‘[a boy] who roasts [meat]; 
light, active, agile’. These words, which des- 
cribe a drinking companion, were variously 
interpreted, for instance by al-‘Askari (Sin. 
344), al-Halabi (d. 725/1325; Husn 199), and 
Ibn Hijja (d. 837/1434; Xizdna 1, 378). Such 
phonetic repetitions, as Heinrichs says, “found 
their way into the later tadjnis category only in 
part” (1998:68). 

The former aspect, on the contrary, came to 
constitute the type par excellence of jinds. Ibn 
al-Atir (d. 637/1249; Matal I, 56-58) empha- 
sizes the importance of the knowledge of the 
‘common words’ for the sake of their use in 
jinds (especially the jinds tamm, which in his 
view is the only true tajnis, cf. Matal I, 342). 
Ancient poetry presents examples of repetitions 
of the same word, but often with the same 
meaning; early authorities do not insist on a 
difference in meaning between the two terms 
(rukn) of a jinds, and the examples they present 
do not always have this characteristic (Jundi 
1954:196). For later theorists, however, this 
feature becomes a means to determine whether 
a line presents this rhetorical figure (Ibn al- 
’Atir, Matal 1, 342, Ill, 198; as-Suyuti, Jand 74, 
concerning Q. 30/55). 

From the rhetorical point of view, jinds (s.v. 
tajnis) belongs to the five kinds of badi‘ ‘orna- 
ments of style’ listed by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, who 
states that modern poets multiplied its use but 
did not invent it. According to a tradition related 
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by Ibn RaSgiq (d. ca. 456/1063-1064; ‘Umda I, 
331), the term tajnis was unfamiliar to ancient 
poets, and Ibn al-Mu‘tazz was the first to use it. 
The definitions one finds in various works are 
multifarious, and it was easy for later authors, 
such as as-Safadi (d. 764/1363; Jindn 36-42), 
to criticize the lack of accuracy, consistency, or 
completeness of earlier authors. Scholars like 
Ibn Rasiq (‘Umda I, 321) or Ibn Hijja (Xizana 
I, 384-385) prefer to define each subcategory 
separately rather than provide a general defini- 
tion. The final setting distinguishes two major 
kinds of jinds: the ‘complete one’ (tamm) and 
the rest. 

In the jinds tamm the two words are iden- 
tical in consonantal and vocalic frame, and 
have different meanings. The article, the vowel, 
or the sukun of the final consonant does not 
count. This kind receives different designations 
(e.g. as-Safadi, Jindn 45; as-Suyati, Janda 73; cf. 
Jundi 1954:64). Additional subcategories take 
into account whether or not the two words 
belong to the same grammatical class (noun, 
verb, or preposition) as in the frequent instan- 
ces in which one rukn is a verb and the other 
a proper noun: yahyd ‘he lives’ and yabyd as 
a proper name (Farhat [d. 1145/1732], Bulug 
77). The jinds tamm can be murakkab ‘com- 
posed’ when one of the two rukn consists of 
two distinct words, e.g. da hiba ‘having a gift’ 
and dabiba ‘leaving’ (as-Suyuti, Jand 126; as- 
Safadi, Jindn 53). A further distinction concerns 
the case in which the composed term consists of 
two words, or of one word and part of another; 
or in which both terms are composed. 

In the ‘non-tamm’ kind the two words are 
not identical and the subcategories are classified 
according to the kind of dissimilarity. In the 
jinds mubarraf the difference is in the vowels: 
gidr/qadr (as-Suyuti, Jand 163) or in vowel and 
sukun: Siv/Sa‘ar (as-Suyuti, Jand 171). In the 
jinds naqis, the difference concerns the number 
of consonants: one of the two words presents 
one or two additional consonants: da’/dawa@ 
(as-Suyuti, Jand 246), safalsaf@ih (as-Suyiti, 
Janda 252), which can occur at the beginning, 
the middle, or the end of the word. In the jinds 
maqlub, the difference lies in variations in 
the arrangement of consonants: fath/hatf (as- 
Suyuti, Jand 198). In the jinds mudari‘, it lies in 
the quality of the consonants: one of the conso- 
nants is not the same in the two words, but it 
may have the same point of articulation. Each 
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kind and subcategory receives its own designa- 
tion, which is often different from one author 
to another (cf. Jundi 1954; Heinrichs 1998). 

Modern authors point out the euphonic effect 
of this rhetorical ornament (Jundi 195 4:29, 31). 
Bencheikh (1975:186-197) shows convincingly 
its poetical impact on Abbasid poetry. But the 
medieval theorists who expressed their opi- 
nion were more concerned with the wordplay 
implied by jinds than with its sonorous effect. 
They considered the jinds tamm the most per- 
fect variety, and Ibn Hijja (Xizdna I, 390-391), 
who finds jinds a heavy and feeble stylistic 
device, argues that it is possible to lighten it 
by using tawriya ‘double entendre’, because 
in this way the double meaning is restricted to 
only one rukn. Moreover, later subdivisions 
classify among the types of jinds also jinds al- 
xatt (e.g. as-Suyuti, Jand 180; al-Halabi, Husn 
192), in which the similarity between the two 
words lies in the writing, not in the sounds: 
t@irlbatir (as-Suyiti, Jand 187). In the ‘virtual’ 
(ma‘nawi) jinds (as-Suyuti, Jand 277; al-Halabi, 
Husn 197), the author elides or hints at one 
of the two terms of the jinds, which is easily 
understood by the audience or the readers, for 
instance in the case of a segment of the proper 
name of a well-known person. 

Jinds is a very popular device in Arabic rhe- 
toric. Thus, all treatises dealing with poetical 
questions have a chapter on this topic; some 
monographs, too, are devoted to jinds (for a 
quite considerable list of these, see Heinrichs 
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Livia BeTTINI (University of Firenze) 


Jordan 


t. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


This entry refers to modern-day Jordan, as esta- 
blished in 1921 by the British. Initially it was a 
princedom designated to Emir (‘prince’), later 
King, Abdullah. During that stage, between 
1921 and 1946, it was known as Trans-Jordan. 
It was also called ‘the East Bank’, referring to 
the River Jordan. The second stage began after 
the annexation of the Palestinian territories, 
or ‘the West Bank’, that were left unoccupied by 
the State of Israel in 1948. In 1950, the name 
changed to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
In the wake of the 1948 war, Palestinian refu- 
gees significantly increased the population of 
Trans-Jordan, especially after the annexation 
of the West Bank. The 1967 war resulted 
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in the loss of the West Bank, causing more 
Palestinians to take refuge in Jordan. “Trans- 
Jordan’ is used in this entry to designate the 
period predating 1946; thereafter, this country 
is referred to as ‘Jordan’. 

The agreement between Emir Abdullah and 
Britain in 1923 recognized an autonomous 
administration in Trans-Jordan, separate from 
that of Palestine, despite the continued general 
supervision of the British high commissioner in 
Palestine (Vatikiotis 1967:xi, 45-48). Thus, as 
of the early 1920s, Palestine and Trans-Jordan 
began to develop geopolitically in rather dif- 
ferent ways. The populations of these two 
regions have had separate social, political, and 
economic environments that have resulted in 
the development of relatively separate speech 
patterns. However, it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to examine the linguistic situation in 
today’s Jordan in isolation from its larger geo- 
graphical, demographic, and linguistic Arab 
context. 

In 1921, the population of Trans-Jordan 
was estimated by the two high-ranking British 
officers Somerset and Peake at 230,000 (Musa 
1972:126). In 1946, the population figures were 
about 433,659 (Al-Madi and Musa 1959:448; 
Vatikiotis 1967:9; Patai 1958:10). 

Ecologically, this population included three 
groups: nomadic and seminomadic tribes 
(Bedouin), sedentary villagers (fallabin ‘sub- 
sistence farmers’), and town dwellers (Glubb 
1938; Epstein 1938; Dann 1984:4). Ethnically, 
the overwhelming majority of the population 
were Arab. However, at the turn of the roth 
century and into the early 20th century, non- 
Arabic-speaking Circassian and Chechen refu- 
gees from the Caucasus were settled by the 
Ottoman sultan Abdul-Hamid in and around 
Amman, Jerash, Na‘ir, Swaylih, Wadi al-Sir, al- 
Azraq Oasis, Sukhnah, and al-Zarqa (Hourani 
1947:59; Patai 1958:20-21; Kazziha 1972:24; 
Dann 1984:4; Jaimoukha 2001:106). 

Because of high illiteracy among Trans- 
Jordanians in the early 2oth century, their rela- 
tive isolation, and the lack of effective means 
of communication, divergent Trans-Jordanian 
dialects resulted in different localities. Thus, the 
three ecological groups each developed their own 
characteristic ‘social’ dialects. Regional dialects 
also emerged in the north (Irbid region), in the 
central part of the country (as-Salt), and in the 
south (Ma‘an, Karak, and Aqaba). Social dialects 
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intersect with regional ones, producing linguistic 
varieties that combine these two parameters. 

The emergence of Jordan in 1921 as an auto- 
nomous political and administrative entity crea- 
ted a need for skilled manpower. Consequently, 
about 10,000 skilled, educated civil servants from 
Palestine moved to Amman long before 1948 
(Plascov 1981:33). Merchant families as well 
as professionals from Syria settled in Amman, 
Jerash, Ma‘an, and Irbid in the 1920s and 1930s 
(Musa 1972:73; Aruri 1972:34). In addition, 
a number of Syrian nationalists took refuge in 
Jordan as a result of their resistance to the French 
domination of Syria in the early 1920s (Musa 
1972:73). These new immigrants contributed to 
the diverse nature of the population and, conse- 
quently, to the linguistic make-up of the nascent 
Jordanian entity. It is reasonable to speculate that 
Trans-Jordanian dialects started to change in the 
1920s and 1930s as a result of the arrival of 
Emir Abdullah in 1921 and his retinues from the 
Hijaz region in the western parts of the Arabian 
Peninsula, and the arrival of Palestinian and 
Syrian civil servants. 


2. THE LINGUISTIC SITUATION IN 
JORDAN 


Records of the linguistic situation in Trans- 
Jordan in the early part of the 2oth century 
are not available. Consequently, it is hard to 
state with certainty which dialects dominated 
then: the indigenous rural Trans-Jordanian 
dialects of the small populations of Amman, 
Irbid, as-Salt, and Karak; or the Syrian and/or 
Palestinian dialects introduced by the socially 
prestigious newcomers; or the Hijaz dialect of 
the royal Hashemite family; or the dialects of 
the Bedouin, the monarch’s favored groups, 
who served in the armed and security forces 
and in other governmental agencies. Four pos- 
sible linguistic outcomes of this situation could 
have evolved. First, there might have been 
a linguistic shift toward the newly intro- 
duced Syrian and Palestinian dialects, the lan- 
guage varieties of the government employees 
with high social status. The indigenous Trans- 
Jordanian population might have emulated 
these prestigious linguistic varieties, thus star- 
ting a trend toward linguistic change. Second, 
there could have been a shift by the Syrian 
and Palestinian newcomers toward indigenous 
Trans-Jordanian linguistic forms as a way of 
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identifying with the indigenous population. 
Third, the new Syrian and Palestinian civil 
servants could have adopted the dialect of the 
royal family, i.e. the Hijaz dialect spoken by 
Emir Abdullah and his retinue. Fourth, a poly- 
dialectal situation might have evolved. 

It is important to consider women and their 
possible impact on the choice of a spoken 
language variety. Because of social restrictions 
imposed on females in Trans-Jordanian society 
at that time, women of the new Syrian and 
Palestinian arrivals most likely preserved their 
dialectal features. It is reasonable to hypothe- 
size that in the nascent evolving society, Trans- 
Jordanian women who came in contact with 
Syrian and Palestinian women were inclined to 
adopt some dialectal features of these newco- 
mers, due to their higher social status. 

The annexation of the Palestinian areas in 
1949 by the Trans-Jordanian monarch caused 
profound changes, not only in the popula- 
tion numbers, social structure, and _ political 
and economic life of the kingdom, but also 
in its linguistic composition. In addition, the 
merging of the two territories, Trans-Jordan 
and the West Bank, resulted in the increase 
of urban ratios and a decrease in nomadic life 
patterns (Aruri 1972:49; Patai 1958:50). The 
demographic composition of many Jordanian 
towns, such as Amman, Irbid, as-Salt, and 
Karak, started to change. The Palestinian popu- 
lation movement into these towns was accom- 
panied by a voluntary migration from the 
Jordanian countryside to developing towns 
that offered better living conditions, economic 
advancement, new employment opportunities, 
and better educational facilities. 

The majority of the population in present- 
day Jordan who identify themselves as Arabs 
are perhaps descendants of the waves of Arab 
tribes that migrated to the Greater Syria regi- 
ons after the Islamic conquest of these lands in 
637 C.E. Some are perhaps descendants of the 
Ghassanids, the indigenous Arabic-speaking 
tribes, or speakers of other Semitic languages 
such as Aramaic or Syriac who populated the 
southern parts of Greater Syria (today’s Jordan) 
during the Byzantine control that preceded the 
Islamic conquest, thus maintaining continuity 
of Arabic in Jordan over these centuries. 

The Arab majority aside, at the turn of the 
r9th century and in the early zoth century, 
the Ottoman Empire settled 3,500 Circassian 
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and Chechen refugees in agricultural villages in 
various parts of Trans-Jordan. These refugees 
had fled their original homelands pursuant 
to the Russian Caucasian Wars that ended 
in 1864. Initially, these displaced non-Arabic- 
speaking groups lived separately from the indi- 
genous Arab tribes populating those regions. 
As the numbers of such immigrants were small 
and they were then scattered in isolated com- 
munities, their linguistic impact on Jordan- 
ian Arabic was negligible. Over the years, 
however, these groups began to assimilate in 
their new adoptive country. Emir Abdullah 
was instrumental in integrating them into his 
new government, especially in senior posi- 
tions in the army, the security forces, and other 
governmental agencies. The new and younger 
Circassian and Chechen generations assimi- 
lated into Jordanian society and adopted Arabic. 
The number of Circassians at present is estima- 
ted to range between 20,000 and 100,000. 
Modest efforts are being made to stimulate 
interest in Circassian language instruction in 
Jordan (Jaimoukha 2001:107-109). By way of 
contrast, the Chechens, estimated to number 
around 9,000 people, have had more success 
at maintaining their native language for ‘dif- 
ferent domains and situations’. This could be 
attributed to many factors: positive attitudes 
toward the Chechen language, social isolation 
of the community, and resistance to interethnic 
marriage (Dweik 2000:184). 

Armenians, a much smaller minority, esti- 
mated at present to be around 4,000 people, 
is another group that sought refuge in Trans- 
Jordan, principally due to their forced migration 
after World War I as a result of the pogroms 
perpetrated against them by the Ottoman 
Turks. These new immigrants, especially the 
elderly, initially formed a close-knit commu- 
nity, maintaining their language at home, in 
churches, clubs, and so on. Employable and 
professional members of this minority group, 
however, had to learn Arabic to function in the 
new society, thus causing a shift toward Arabic. 
Eventually, this community’s younger genera- 
tions who continued to live in Jordan learned 
Arabic through educational institutions, cau- 
sing a gradual loss of Armenian (Al-Khatib 
2001:153-177). However, recent contacts with 
the Republic of Armenia have revived interest in 
ethnic affiliation and opened opportunities for 
higher education in Armenia for members of 
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this community, thus fostering the maintenance 
of Armenian among Armenians in Jordan. 

Few Turkish words entered into Jordanian 
Arabic, partly because Jordan was the back- 
water of the Ottoman territories, and partly 
because of the absence of major urban cen- 
ters in the country to justify the presence of 
Turkish-speaking communities or institutions 
(> Turkish loanwords). While the Ottomans 
maintained a limited police force and army gar- 
risons and other administrative offices in some 
towns, Trans-Jordan was divided into sectors 
that were administratively subordinate to larger 
urban centers, sanjaks ‘districts’ and vilayets 
‘provinces’ in Palestine and Syria. The Turkish 
words that filtered into Jordanian Arabic came 
via Turkish-speaking administrators, the mili- 
tary, and the police, or those few who were 
schooled in Damascus, Jerusalem, or Istanbul, 
where the official language of the government 
was Turkish. 

Turkish words in Jordanian Arabic are often 
either military in nature, e.g. sawdri ‘cavalry, 
mounted policemen’, tubci ‘artillery officer’; 
or administrative, e.g. g@im-maqam ‘district 
administrative officer; or names of culture 
items. These military and administrative words 
are no longer used officially; they have been 
replaced by Arabic substitutes in recent years. 
Instead of sawdri and tubci, Jordanian Arabic 
uses fursdn and madfa‘i, respectively. The insti- 
tution of mounted policemen is almost extinct 
in the modern police force in Jordan. The 
words, nonetheless, linger in the dialects. The 
term q@im-maqam, on the other hand, was re- 
placed by mudir nahiya ‘district administrator’. 
Names of culture items that continue to be used 
in today’s Jordanian Arabic include mdswra 
‘pipe’, kafkir ‘ladle’, (cafcir in rural or Bedouin 
pronunciation), ’#zi ‘young lamb meat’, and a 
few others. 

The British, through their mandate over 
Trans-Jordan, had a brief presence in the coun- 
try that started with the foundation of the 
princedom in 1921 and ended in the early 
1950s. They maintained airfields and military 
camps in Amman, Mafraq, and Aqaba, in 
rather isolated quarters. British officers occu- 
pied high positions in civil and military posi- 
tions in the Jordanian government (Butros 
1963:80-81). As these personnel were small 
in numbers and tended to operate through 
Arabic-speaking subordinates, their impact on 
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Jordanian Arabic was limited to a few lexical 
items. However, as contacts with the English- 
speaking West increased, more English words 
entered Arabic in Jordan via other channels 
(> English loanwords). English vocabu- 
lary items span two areas, those representing 
Western cultural items relating to dress, food, 
furniture, sports, and architecture, as in jakét 
Sacket’, bluzih ‘blouse’, sandwis ‘sandwich’, 
sandal ‘sandals’, sofa ‘sofa’, baranda ‘veranda’, 
tanis ‘tennis’, etc.; and those representing mod- 
ern Western inventions introduced into the 
region in the early part of the 2oth century, 
as in tumbil ‘automobile’, bank ‘bank’, karaj 
‘garage’, alamunyu ‘aluminum’, etc. (Al-Khatib 
and Farghal 1999). It is worth mentioning, 
however, that a push toward preservation of the 
purity of Arabic displaced some of the English 
borrowings. The word tumbil, for example, lost 
ground to the Arabic coinage sayydrah. On the 
other hand, bank, talifon, and radyu, among 
many others, endured longer survival in the 
Arabic of Jordan and are still in stiff competi- 
tion with the Arabic masraf, hatif, and midyd‘, 
respectively. 


3. INVESTIGATION OF JORDANIAN 
DIALECTS 


Western travelers recorded impressions about 
the Arabic dialects in the region. Perhaps the 
earliest specific study of linguistic matters in 
the regions of Palestine and Trans-Jordan 
is Christie (r901) on the dialects of rural 
people in the middle Galilee region in Pales- 
tine. Studies conducted by Friedrich Binder 
(1939) and Jean Cantineau (1939) are very 
broad. Cantineau lumped together diverse and 
varied pronunciations of sedentary dialects 
in the Syria-Lebanon-Palestine area. In a later 
study, however, Cantineau (1946) included des- 
criptive statements about dialectal features used 
in villages in the Horan areas (southern Syria), 
some of which are now inside the northern bor- 
ders of Jordan. Charles Ferguson (1962) provi- 
ded a survey of dialect studies in Greater Syria 
produced before World War II and up to 1962. 

Ray Cleveland’s (1963) study attempts to 
classify the Arabic dialects of ‘Jordan’ using pho- 
nological, morphological, and syntactic para- 
meters to categorize them. Cleveland (1963:56) 
recognizes the presence of “the astonishing 
diversity of dialects in the spoken Arabic of the 
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Hashemite kingdom of Trans-Jordan”, which, 
he says, contributes to the difficulty of catego- 
rizing these dialects satisfactorily in one article. 
Nonetheless, he goes on to present “the most 
general outlines of the situation illustrated by 
a very limited number of dialectal characteris- 
tics”. He categorizes dialects in this region into 
four different groups corresponding “though 
not precisely, to social and economic strati- 
fication and geographical zones” (Cleveland 
1963:56). Despite its generalizations, his work 
provides an overall picture of the linguistic 
situation in Jordan and captures many of its 
realities. 

In the 1980s and 1990s there was a rise in the 
study of Jordanian Arabic, primarily by linguis- 
tics practitioners or Jordanian doctoral students 
in linguistics in Western countries, mainly the 
United States. The phenomenon of > diglossia 
in Arabic generated much interest among such 
scholars. Severalarticles, dissertations, andmono- 
graphs were written on the subject, includ- 
ing, among others, Mitchell (1978, 1980), 
Mitchell and El-Hassan (1994), El-Hassan 
(1977), Zughoul (1980), Hussein (1980), and 
Suleiman (1985). Much work concentrated on 
sociolinguistics and phono-logy and, to a lesser 
degree, on syntax. The sociolinguistic studies 
include, among others, Abdel-Jawad (1981, 
1986), Sawaie (1986, 1987, 1994a, 1994b), 
Farghal and Shakir (1994), Al-Khatib (1988), 
Migdadi (2003), Saidat (2003), and Al-Wer 
(2003). The phonological studies include, for 
example, Palva (1976, 1980, 1986), Hussein 
and EI-Ali (1989), El-Yasin (1982), Bani-Yasin 
and Owens (1984, 1987), Irshied (1984), Al- 
Sughayer (1990), Sakarna (1999, 2002), and 
Abu Abbas (2003). Some of these studies do not 
restrict themselves to the Arabic of indigenous 
Jordanians. Cleveland (1963), for example, 
interpreted Jordan to encompass Jordanian 
Arabic native speakers and Palestinian spea- 
kers who acquired Jordanian citizenship after 
1949. 

In his study of phonological and lexical 
variation in Amman, Abdel-Jawad (1981:68ff.) 
speaks of a trichotomy of ecological groups: 
urban, rural, and Bedouin. In defining the 
rural group (fallabin) in Amman, he restricts 
this usage to “those who came originally from 
the countryside of Palestine” (Abdel-Jawad 
1981:72). Bedouin represent “those who came 
from a tribal origin or from various parts of the 
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East Bank of Trans-Jordan and the Southern 
parts of Palestine”. Abdel-Jawad’s nomencla- 
ture lumps together disparate dialectal groups 
from various regions of Jordan and Palestine 
that differ in terms of dialectal features. It is 
well-known that within villages of the same 
geographical zone, different dialectal features 
exist (Bauer 1913). 

The example of the ancient Roman city of 
Jerash illustrates this complex linguistic situ- 
ation. The demographic situation in this city 
has undergone many changes since the early 
part of the 2oth century. In the 1920s and the 
19308 its population comprised three groups: 
Circassians (settled at the turn of the roth and 
early 2oth century), Syrian mercantile families 
and professionals (settled in the 1920s and 
the 1930s), and indigenous Trans-Jordanians, 
originally from surrounding villages. In the 
19508, the demographic composition of Jerash, 
however, began to change. Some Palestinians, 
displaced in 1948, took residence in the city. 
Many other Palestinians who settled in two 
refugee camps outside Jerash after the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war slowly began to move into the 
city, lured by employment opportunities. This 
migratory trend was paralleled by indigenous 
Jordanian migration from surrounding villages 
for economic opportunities. The influx of these 
two groups was countered by emigration of 
long-time residents, the Circassian and Syrian 
families who started to emigrate to the capital 
city of Amman for its more lucrative economic 
environment. If this ebb and flow of Jerash 
population resulted in social change, a linguis- 
tic change was likely to have occurred as well. 

Jordan can be divided into discrete zones 
geographically, socioeconomically, and eco- 
logically. Within each zone we find subdia- 
lects, not one uniform language variety. These 
dialects, however, are not exclusive in their 
features; overlapping of many features is an 
observable phenomenon in the dialects of the 
region. By applying the socioeconomic and eco- 
logical sets of variables, we can speak of city vs. 
village dialects, sedentary vs. Bedouin dialects, 
high vs. low socioeconomic class dialects, and 
so on. The geographical parameters produce 
northern, central, or southern dialects. 

Dialectal categorization has inherent prob- 
lems because of aggregating villages, towns, 
cities, and Bedouin settlements, each of which 
may have distinct dialectal features. Neighbor- 
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ing Jordanian villages each have their own 
dialect(s) and distinct features that identify 
speakers’ local affiliation (Uzayzi 1973:1,8-9). 
Since there are no clearly defined linguistic 
boundaries to characterize each dialect group, 
intradialectal features suggest that there is 
no absolute homogeneity in dialectal divisi- 
ons. Nonetheless, phonological, lexical, and 
morphological features distinguish Jordanian 
groups and make their speakers identifiable 
on the basis of their speech. The comments 
below are restricted to the indigenous dialects 
of Trans-Jordan (the East Bank; see also > 
Jordanian Arabic: Amman). A profile of Arabic 
in Palestine (the West Bank) is provided else- 
where in this work (> Palestinian Arabic). 

While Jordanian speakers undoubtedly have 
many phonological features in common, they 
reveal phonological differences from which one 
can readily identify their regional affiliation 
(northern, central, or southern) or ecological 
(Bedouin, rural, and urban). Rural and urban 
features tend to overlap at times. 

Phonologically, Arabic in Jordan compri- 
ses vocalic as well as consonantal variations. 
Vocalically, Jordanian dialects are characteri- 
zed by the presence of the diphthongs [ay] and 
[aw] as in sayf ‘summer’ and mawt ‘death’. 
In rural Jordanian dialects the final vowel is 
[+back] as in gamob ‘wheat’, gabor ‘grave’, etc. 
(Uzayzi 1973:1,5-6). 

With respect to consonants, the rural features 
involve distinction between [g] as a variant 
of the phonological variable (q), the Classical 
Arabic /q/. All indigenous Jordanian speakers 
use [g] in words such as galb ‘heart’, and gad 
aysh ‘how much?’. Only a small number of the 
population, the Druze in some northern border 
villages and in the eastern desert (Umm ul- 
Quttayn, and al-Azraq Oasis, respectively) use 
[q] as a variant of the Jordanian [g]. No indige- 
nous Jordanian rural dialect makes use of [?] as 
a variant of [g]. The variant [?] is an exclusively 
urban feature and an import by speakers from 
urban centers in Palestine (Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
and elsewhere) and Syria (Damascus). Some 
rural speakers, especially females, are likely 
to switch from the rural variety [g] to the city 
[?] upon taking residence in urban centers. 
The variant [?] generally tends to elicit value 
judgments from opposite sides: those who view 
its use negatively, associating it with ‘effemin- 
acy’ and affectation, and, on the other side, 
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those who view its use positively, associating 
it with sophistication, urbanism, and desire for 
upward mobility (Sawaie 1986, 1987). 

Jordanian dialects tend to use some velarized 
consonants (~ tafxim ‘emphasis, velariza- 
tion’), instead of their plain counterparts. 
Examples include: // (i.e. ‘dark’ [H, as in xalaf 
‘a man’s name’, bagul ‘a mule’, etc.). This 
use of emphatics extends also to the voiced 
interdental fricative /d/ [6], thus resulting in 
/d/ [8], most noticeably in the pronunciation 
of the demonstrative pronouns, especially 
in Bedouin and Fellahin speech: hada ‘this’, 
hadola ‘these’, hadolak ‘those’, and hadié 
‘that [fem.]’. Note that /é/ [t{] in the last 
item is a variation of /k/ [k], commonly used 
by rural and Bedouin speakers, never by city 
speakers unless they use it jocularly (“Uzayzi 
1973:1,25). Instead of /d/, city speakers use 
the interdental stop /d/ in the pronunciation of 
the demonstrative pronouns, as in hada ‘this 
[masc.]’, hadik ‘that [fem.]’, etc. Additionally, 
among Bedouin and Fellahin speakers the em- 
phatic /s/ [s] often replaces the plain sibilant [s], 
as in saxan ‘to become warm’, or sdxin ‘warm’. 
The hamza ‘glottal stop’ is produced as a voi- 
ced pharyngeal sound /‘ in the dialects of Bani 
Hamida and Bani Hasan, both Bedouin tribes, 
as in mas‘ala for masala ‘matter’ and hay‘a for 
haya ‘shape’ (Uzayzi 1973:1,9). 

It is probably accurate to examine lexical 
items broadly in terms of the ecological para- 
meters of city vs. rural. This group-specific lexi- 
cal categorization does not necessarily preclude 
the same lexical items in the repertory of a dif- 
ferent region or in another group. Around the 
19308, about half of the Trans-Jordanian popu- 
lation lived in villages and were settled farmers 
(Aruri 1972:34; Epstein 1938:228); urban cen- 
ters and towns were not at all developed. One 
can safely extrapolate that linguistic differences 
among Trans-Jordanians were two-tiered: rural 
and Bedouin. Bedouin lexical items in Trans- 
Jordanian dialects tend to be transparent, mar- 
ked phonologically, and stigmatized by other 
speakers (Abdel-Jawad 1986). The use of some 
of these items is age- or generation-dependent; 
younger, educated speakers tend to use lexical 
items differently from outmoded ones com- 
monly used by members of older generation(s). 

Certain lexical items tend to be specific to 
rural Jordan, a situation that induces associa- 
tion of certain lexical items with certain natio- 
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nal groups and leads to regional identifiability: 
haca ‘he said’, inbazam ‘he ran away’, gunnay- 
niyyi ‘a bottle’, zamm ‘he carried’, baddi |waddi 
or widdi in Bedouin speech] ‘I want’, etc. 

Additionally, Arabic in Jordan exhibits mor- 
phological variations. Speakers in Karak in the 
south, for example, use ’a- as an aspectual form 
for the rst person singular prefix in the aspec- 
tual form of imperfect verbs. Speakers in the 
Irbid region in the north, however, use ba- to 
mark the same feature. Thus, ’a-srab ‘I drink’ in 
Karak is realized as ba-srab in Irbid. 

In the numerals 3-10, no distinction is shown 
between masculine and feminine in Jordanian 
Arabic (Uzayzi 1973:1,32). Thus, one hears 
talat zlam ‘three men’ and talat niswdn ‘three 
women’. However, when these numerals are 
followed by a noun beginning with a glottal 
stop, an epenthetical [t] is introduced, as in the 
following: talat t-iyyam ‘three days’. 

In Jordanian dialects, the feminine adjectival 
and nominal suffix tends to have the suffix -ah 
to mark feminine nouns, as in barakah ‘bles- 
sing’, samakah ‘a fish’, fasakah ‘a bullet’. The 
suffix -ib is used, however, to indicate feminine 
nouns and/or adjectives in some lexical items, 
as in tisih ‘nine’, malibih ‘good’, zagirih or 
zgayyrih ‘small’, etc. 

The preceding variations among the Bedouin, 
Fellahin, and urban dialects aside, the official 
language sanctioned in all spheres of formal 
public interaction is the language variety that 
has acquired the name of Modern Standard 
Arabic (MSA). This variety is taught in schools 
and is acquired by schoolchildren as a second 
language, along with their already developed 
regional dialects. Modern Standard Arabic is 
commonly used in formal and semiformal set- 
tings. In its spoken form, it is used in radio and 
television newscasts, public lectures, religious 
sermons (in churches as well as in mosques), 
classroom instruction, specialized historical 
films, and television and radio programs. Written 
Arabic in newspapers and official documents is 
always in Modern Standard Arabic, unless the 
material is folk literature. Whereas stories and 
novels are often written in Modern Standard 
Arabic, it is not unusual to encounter dialogues 
in the dialectal varieties. Personal letters can be 
either in Modern Standard Arabic or the dialect, 
depending on the writer and the recipient. 

Attitudinal studies in the context of Arabic in 
Jordan tend to focus on the study of speakers’ 
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attitudes toward various dialects (Sawaie 1986, 
1987, 1994a). As far as we know, attitudinal 
studies regarding foreign languages have not 
been conducted to date in Jordan. English 
is the predominant foreign language in the 
country, introduced at an early stage in public 
schools and used at the university level in the 
teaching of sciences, engineering, and medi- 
cine. However, the Jordan Arabic Language 
Academy is attempting to Arabicize instruction 
in these disciplines. Translation of scientific 
books into Arabic for university instruction has 
already been undertaken, despite opposition in 
some quarters. 

The prevalence of English can be explained 
on historical grounds due to the role of the 
British in founding the country and its vari- 
ous governmental institutions, and also due to 
the present predominance of English globally. 
As more people acquire university education, 
they aspire to further their studies in English- 
speaking countries in order to enhance their 
professional and personal lives. 

On the other hand, lately there has been 
a trend to acquire other languages. French 
was introduced in recent years on an experi- 
mental basis in some governmental secondary 
schools, despite the fact that private parochial 
schools had engaged in teaching this language 
much earlier. As this experiment shows success, 
French instruction in secondary schools may 
receive wider interest. Some public universities 
have introduced degree programs in modern 
European languages (French, Spanish, and 
Italian), as well as degree programs in Eastern 
languages (Persian, Hebrew, and Turkish). 
However, the percentage of students pursuing 
studies in these languages is very small relative 
to those who major in English. 
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Jordanian Arabic (Amman) 


Jordan is the southernmost country of Bildd as- 
Sam, and, like the other countries in the region, 
it came to exist as a separate political entity 
after the dismantlement of the Ottoman Empire. 
This part of the region had been the poorest 
in terms of natural and human resources, 
and it lacked large urban centers that could act 
as cultural and linguistic focal points for the 
local population. Throughout the first half of 
the 2oth century, Jordanians looked outside 
their country’s borders to cities such as Haifa, 
Jerusalem, Damascus, and Beirut for cultural 
refinement and education. The linguistic impact 
of this situation was that while in Syria, 
Lebanon, and Palestine, the course of linguistic 
developments in the local dialects has favored 
the emergence of national norms based on the 
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dialects of the metropolis, in the Jordanian 
capital the linguistic situation remained largely 
diffuse, and, until recently, a label such as 
‘Ammani Arabic’ has been rather ill-defined. 
The absence of a linguistic metropolis in the 
country also partly explains the obvious lin- 
guistic influence of urban Palestinian dialects 
on Jordanian Arabic, compared with the effect 
of these dialects on Syrian and Lebanese dialects. 
It is noticeable, for instance, that the Palestinians 
in Syria and in Lebanon readily accommo- 
date to the local Syrian or Lebanese dialects, 
although the Palestinian dialects have a con- 
siderably larger demographic representation in 
Amman than in Damascus or Beirut. 

Jordanian dialects are generally under-studied, 
and no comprehensive accounts of their gram- 
mars are available (> Jordan). Among the 
valuable resources are a series of articles by 
Heikki Palva on certain tribal dialects from 
the Balqa region, and by the same author on 
the dialect of el-Karak. The area east of the 
River Jordan is included in Bergstrdsser’s 
atlas. In addition, Cleveland (1963) provides a 
rough classification of the dialects spoken in 
the country. Within the framework of Labovian 
sociolinguistics, there are a few studies that 
address mainly phonological varia-tion and 
change in some Jordanian localities, namely 
Amman (Al-Wer 2000, 2002, 2003; Abdel-Jawad 
1981), Irbid (Al-Khatib 1988), and Sult, Ajloun, 
and Kerak (Al-Wer 1991, forthcoming). 

According to Cleveland’s classification, Jor- 
danian Arabic is classified into two major dia- 
lect groups. Broadly speaking, the eastern and 
southern dialects are of the Najdi Arabic type 
and have fewer speakers than the northern and 
northwestern dialects. The northern dialects are 
classified as southern Levantine. Within this 
group, one can add a further distinction between 
the far northern dialects, which are clearly of 
the Horani type (e.g. the dialect of the city of 
Ajloun), and Balgawi (e.g. the dialect of the city 
of Sult and its surroundings). Balgawi could 
well turn out to be essentially Ho6rani, but 
contemporarily the two types can be distin- 
guished by a number of features. 


1. INTRODUCTION: AMMAN 
ARABIC 


Amman, Roman Philadelphia and Ammonite 
Rabbath Ammon, is a new city that has no 
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traditional native Arabic dialect simply because 
it did not have a native population. At the turn 
of the 20th century it was a deserted Roman 
site that had been used as a summer watering 
ground by Bedouin tribes, particularly those of 
the nearby Balga region. By 1906, it became 
home to 5,000 or so Circassian settlers, who 
were at that time monolingual in dialects of 
Adyghe, a western branch of the North Caucasian 
language family. Amman was declared the 
capital city of the newly formed Emirate of 
Transjordanin 1921, and thusattracted migrants 
from other locations. By the 1930s, it had 
received an additional 5,000 migrants, mainly 
from the Balga and Horan regions in the north, 
from Kerak and Madaba in the south, and from 
the Palestinian cities of Haifa, Jaffa, Nablus, 
and Hebron, as well as a few merchant families 
from Damascus. Internal migration from other 
Jordanian and Palestinian towns and villages 
increased steadily in the following decades, but 
the most sudden population increases occurred 
as a result of the wars with Israel in 1948 and 
1967. In the early 1950s, Amman had just over 
100,000 people, and by the late 1990s the pop- 
ulation had increased more than fifteen times, 
to reach 1.6 million, according to the most 
recent census. Including the earliest emigrants, 
Amman only has three generations of native 
inhabitants. 

The population is mainly comprised of two 
groups, who will be called here the Jordanians 
and the Palestinians for simplicity, but without 
losing sight of the fact that neither group is 
homogeneous, and intermarriages between the 
two groups are commonplace. Under these labels, 
the Jordanians are the sector of the population 
whose families originally migrated from vari- 
ous localities within Jordan and spoke Jordanian 
dialects, and the Palestinians are those whose 
families originally came from Palestinian towns 
and cities and spoke Palestinian dialects. Unfor- 
tunately, no statistics are published with details of 
the breakdown of the city’s inhabitants in terms 
of their origins. Informal reports indicate that 
those of Palestinian origin may comprise a major- 
ity of the city’s population. The dialects spoken 
by both groups exhibit a high degree of vari- 
ability, especially so in the case of the Palestinian 
dialects. The three major Palestinian dialect types, 
the urban (Madani), the rural (Fallahi), and the 
Bedouin, are represented in Amman. Among the 
Palestinian dialects, the most important distinction 
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is between the Madani and the Fallahi groups of 
dialects, which can be readily distinguished by a 
number of linguistic features, such as the variants 
of (q), which are [?] in Madani and [k] in Fallahi. 
As widely documented, the trend of linguistic 
developments in Palestinian dialects in Palestine 
itself is overwhelmingly in favor of the Madani 
dialects. In Amman, too, the Fallahi Palestinian 
dialects are certainly the losers, although their 
demographic representation in the city may be 
larger than the representation of the Madani 
dialects. None of the linguistic features that have 
been focused in Amman or play an important role 
in the formation of its dialect are Fallahi Palestinian 
in origin. Thus, the competing linguistic features 
in Amman are really of the Madani Palestinian 
type on the one hand, and the Jordanian East 
Bank type (linguistically Bedouin) on the other. 
In terms of numbers of speakers, these two types 
are roughly equally represented. 

In three generations, the speech of Amman 
has undergone a considerable degree of focus- 
ing, to the extent that it is now possible to 
speak of a distinctive dialect in its own right, 
which the younger generation in the city call 
‘Ammani. This is really a textbook case of the 
process of new dialect formation, as outlined 
in Trudgill (1986, Chap. 3). Here, first-gen- 
eration inhabitants speak dialects that can be 
easily identified with the original Jordanian or 
Palestinian towns from which they migrated. 
In the speech of the second generation, there is 
a mixture of both types and a complication in 
the sociolinguistic correlations. For instance, 
whereas in the speech of the first generation 
there is a straightforward correlation between 
origin of the speakers and linguistic usage, in 
the second generation gender emerges as an 
important factor, too. But the speech of the sec- 
ond generation can still be identified as either 
Jordanian or Palestinian, most clearly through 
vocalic features. The mixture is considerably 
reduced in the speech of the current generation; 
instead, we find a high degree of stability of usage 
of certain linguistic features, the use of fudged 
forms, and very many totally new features. 

The extralinguistic aspects of the emergence 
and increased focusing of the new dialect are 
significant. For instance, youngsters in Amman 
call themselves ‘Ammdniyyin, which is a new 
derivation denoting the status of natives of the 
city. Their parents, on the other hand, even 
those who were born in Amman, most often 
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refer to themselves as sukkan ‘Amman ‘inhabit- 
ants of Amman’, while they affiliate themselves 
with the hometowns and villages of their fore- 
fathers. This development indicates that the city 
is acquiring a regional identity for the first time 
in its modern history. The symbols of this new 
identity are reflected in the youngsters’ clear 
linguistic divergence from the dialects spoken 
by their parents and their grandparents, and the 
agreement and awareness among themselves as 
to what constitutes their dialect. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 

2.1.1 Consonants 

The phonological inventory is given in Table 1. 
The interdentals (plain and emphatic) are cur- 
rently in a state of variability with their stop 
counterparts. The origin of the variability in 
Amman is the contact between Jordanian dia- 
lects, which have interdentals, and Madani 
Palestinian dialects, which do not. In the case of 
the plain interdentals, /t/ and /d/, many speakers 
(especially the male speakers) use them variably 
with /t/ and /d/. The emphatic interdental, /d/, 
shows a considerably lower degree of variation 
with the stop variant /d/ in the speech of the same 
speaker, i.e., the speakers tend to use either one 
or the other. The speakers who use the emphatic 
interdental are exclusively of Jordanian or Fallahi 
Palestinian origin and are most often male speak- 
ers, while those who use the stop counterpart can 
be from anywhere and of either sex. The inven- 
tory above lists both fricative Z [3] and affricate j 
[d3]. These are not separate phonemes but rather 
variants of the same phonological unit. The varia- 
tion between [3] and [d3] is not conditioned pho- 
nologically. The occurrence of the fricative or the 
affricate correlates with independent variables, 
such as origin of the speaker and gender. The 
affricate variant occurs mainly in Jordanian and 
Fellahi Palestinian speech, especially in the speech 
of male speakers. The fricative can occur in the 
speech of all groups. Especially in the speech of 
the younger generation in Amman, there is evi- 
dence of a change in progress from interdental to 
stop and a change from affricate to fricative. If 
these processes go to completion, the system will 
become empty of interdental and affricate sounds 
altogether, and thus become similar to that found 
in the other major urban dialects in the region. 
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Table 1. Inventory of consonants in ‘Ammani Arabic 





bilabial labio- dental inter- alveolar postal- palatal velar pharyngeal laryngeal 
dental dental veolar 
plosives 
voiceless, voiced b t, d kg ; 
emphatic t,d 
nasal m n 
fricatives 
voiceless, voiced f t,d S, Z 8, Z x, g h, ‘ h 
emphatic d $ 
affricate j 
trill or tap r 
lateral I 
glides w y 


The glottal stop /?/ listed above occurs both 
as an independent phoneme, as in [sa?al] ‘he 
has asked’, and as a variant of /g/, as in [?a:l] 
‘he has said’. The [g] ~ [?] variation is excep- 
tionally salient in Amman. For many speakers, 
these sounds are used as labels to distinguish 
Jordanian (gal dialect) from ‘other’ (al dia- 
lects), and male ([g]) from female ([?]) speech. 
In Labov’s terminology, they can be considered 
stereotypes. It is noticeable in this context that 
the Fallahi Palestinian variant [k] is completely 
leveled out in the emergent dialect. The com- 
petition is solely between [g] and [?]. Generally 
speaking, the female speakers show a strong pre- 
ference for [?], and the female speakers from 
a Madani Palestinian background do not use 
[g] at all. The highest rate of variation is found 
in the speech of male speakers from Madani 
background, who often use [g] in public, espe- 
cially when interacting with other male speak- 
ers. In practice, the speakers who alternate 
between the two sounds normally do so de- 
pending on the context, the participants, and 
the identities they wish to project in a parti- 
cular setting. They utilize the full range of con- 
notations associated with the use of these vari- 
ants. It is difficult to predict on the basis of the 
available data whether one of the two sounds 
will oust the other, exactly because of the ste- 
reotypical nature of the variation between the 
two sounds. Theoretically speaking, [?] should 
have a better chance of diffusing, given that it 
is the urban koine form in the region. On the 
other hand, [g] is strongly associated with a 
local Jordanian identity, which is occasionally 
called upon, especially at times of conflicts. It is 
very well possible that the variation in the use 
of [g] and [?] will remain stable and that the 


dialect will have both sounds as a case of inher- 
ent variability. In the examples used here to 
demonstrate various features, these variations 
will be used alternately, with the implication 
that items such as taldte ‘three’, gal ‘he said’ 
also occur as taldte and al. 


2.1.2 Vowels 


Table 2. Inventory of vowels in ‘Ammani 
Arabic 


Short vowels Long vowels 


=I 
cl 


1 u 
(0) e (0) 


The phonetic property of the short high front 
vowel /i/ is normally [1] or slightly lower, 
and that of the short high back vowel /u/ is 
[vu] or slightly lower. The 3rd person singular 
masculine clitic is phonetically [o] or slightly 
lower. The contrast between /o/ and /u/ can be 
found only word-finally, ’amo ‘he removed it’ 
vs. >dmu ‘they removed’, safo ‘he saw him’ vs. 
Sdfu ‘they saw’. Since the 3rd person singular 
masculine is phonetically [o] but the 3rd person 
plural inflection is [u], minimal pairs for the 
/o/, /u/ distinction in final position are plentiful. 
Similarly, /o/ and /i/ contrast phonemically in 
final position, in the capacity of -i, phonetically 
[i], being the rst person singular possessive 
clitic form: sadhbo ‘his friend’ vs. sabbi ‘my 
friend’, ‘indo ‘he has’ vs. ‘indi ‘I have’. With 
such restricted position of occurrence, however, 
it is debatable whether a phonemic status can 
be established for /o/ and /e/ (on this point, see 
Garbell 1958:332). The status of /i/ and /u/ as 
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separate phonemes is also precarious. Minimal 
pairs for this opposition are extremely hard to 
come by: full ‘a type of flower’, fill ‘run away!’, 
bubb ‘love [noun], bibb ‘love! [verb]’, thus, 
hubbha laziz ‘her love is sweet’, rah bibbha 
wxallisna ‘for God’s sake, go on love her and 
be done with it’. Some of the items mentioned 
in de Jong (2000:69) from North Sinai dialects 
also occur in ‘Ammani: fitt ‘break bread into 
little pieces!’ vs. futt ‘I dropped by’, xiff (as 
in xiff iZrak) ‘do something quickly!’ vs. xuff 
‘hoof’, and some of those mentioned in Blanc 
(1970; cited in de Jong 2000:69-70) also occur 
in ‘Amman: gimt ~ ?imt ‘I removed’ vs. gumt ~ 
-umt ‘I got up’; tibb ‘medicine’ vs. tubb ‘arrive 
unannounced!’. The Amman dialect tends 
toward /u/ where other neighboring dialects, 
e.g. Damascus and Beirut, have /i/, e.g. lubb 
‘heart of the fruit’, ’u7m ‘mother’, burr ‘free’, 
Surta ‘police’, kull ‘all’. 

The short low /a/ has phonetic realizations 
that range from back [a] (especially after /r/) to 
true front low [a] (cardinal vowel 4), and can 
be raised to [e] (cardinal vowel 3). Three-way 
opposition between /a/, /i/, /u/ can be found in 
fall ‘he ran away’, full, fill ‘run away!’ (in addi- 
tion to the items mentioned above for /i/ vs. /u/, 
e.g. babb ‘he loved/liked’). Two-way opposi- 
tion between /a/ and /i/ or /u/ is plentiful: kabb 
‘he disposed [of something], kubb ‘dispose of!’, 
barr ‘spicy’, burr ‘free’, lamm ‘he gathered’, 
limm ‘gather!’. 

The mid long vowels /é/ and /6/ are reflexes 
of *ay, and *aw: bét ‘house’, zét ‘oil’, sot 
‘noise; voice’, m0t ‘death’. The monophthongal 
realizations group the dialects of Amman, Jeru- 
salem, and Damascus together, in opposition 
to the Beirut dialect, which has the diphthongal 
realizations. In ‘Ammani, /ay/ and /aw/ are 
used before /y/ and /w/, respectively: mayyil 
‘drop by!’, ’awwal ‘first’; they are also used 
in the comparative form of adjectives that 
begin with /y/ and /w/: yabis/aybas ‘dry/drier’, 
wasi/awsa‘ ‘wide/wider’. For phonotactic rea- 
sons, the diphthongs are preserved in law ‘if’, 
-aw ‘or’, fayy ‘shade’, ’ayy ‘any’. Phonetically, 
/e/ and /o/ are roughly of the quality of cardinal 
vowels 3 and 6 or slightly higher, respectively. 
In the speech of the younger generation, the 
mid and high front long vowels can develop an 
off-glide (on this process, see below). 

The long low vowel /a/ has a relatively high 
functional load and phonetic values that range 
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from back [at] (in the vicinity of /r/) through 
[ax] to [zr], and, especially in the speech of 
first- and second-generation speakers of ori- 
ginally Palestinian dialects, long /a/ can be as 
close as long [e:]. Thus, the name of the city of 
Amman can occur as [{ammatin], [{ammern], 
[fammern], [tammern]. However, in the speech 
of the younger generation the closest realizations 
are leveled out. Focusing around [2] is taking 
place. In the environment of /r/, where both 
Jordanian and Palestinian input dialects have 
a back /a/ (and in the case of the latter group, 
/a/l is extremely back with pharyngeal constric- 
tion), fronting to [a]-like quality takes place. 
From the perspective of traditional Jordanian 
dialects, these processes involve fronting and 
raising of long /a/, which may represent the 
onset of a chain shift. The movement of long 
/a/ in this fashion causes pressure in the pho- 
nological space of the long mid and long high 
vowels, which may explain the development 
of the off-glide mentioned above. Thus, zét 
‘oil’ becomes [zerat], and min ‘who’ becomes 
[mizan] (see Al-Wer 2002). 


2.1.3 Final -a ~ -e 

The feminine ending -a is raised to [e] every- 
where, except after velarized, emphatic, back, 
and pharyngeal sounds, as in the other major 
urban Levantine dialects, e.g. bilwe ‘pretty’, 
basale ‘onion’, kulliyye ‘college’, but bis‘a ‘ugly’, 
lamba ‘glance’, maraga ‘sauce’; the same is true 
for huwwe ‘he’, hiyye ‘she’. The raised feminine 
marker in Amman is most often a half-open 
vowel, unlike, for instance, in Jerusalem, where 
it is considerably closer. A closer realization can 
be heard in the speech of older Palestinians. 


2.1.4 Syllable structure and word stress 

Open and closed syllables occur in ‘Ammani. 
The possible syllable types are Cv, Cv, bda.ba 
‘daddy’; CCv, sli.giha ‘boil it!’; CCV, sft.ba 
‘meat pie’; CvC, sab.lab ‘milk pudding’; CCvC, 
sta’.bat ‘he acted foolishly’; CvC, ma.ka.tib 
‘letters’; CCVC, kriim ‘vineyard’; CCvCC, kribt 
‘T hated’. Word stress falls on the ultimate, if 
super heavy, ma.ka.tib, otherwise, on a heavy 
penultimate, ma.ka.tib ‘offices’; and if there 
is no heavy penultimate, stress falls on the 
antepenultimate, mddrase ‘school’. Stress is 
predictable in accordance with this rule also 
when the word inflects, or is attached to suf- 
fixes of various sorts: kd.tab, kat.bat, kat. 
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ba.to, ka.ta.bu, ka.ta.ba.lo, ka.ta.bul.hum ‘he 
wrote, she wrote, she wrote it, they wrote 
it, they wrote to him, they wrote to them’; 
yit.fal.saf ‘he philosophizes’, tit.fal.sd.fif ‘do 
not play smart!’, ¢fal.sa.fi.lo ‘play smart with 
him’, tit.fal.saf.lié ‘do not play smart with 
me!?; taw.le ‘table’, ta.wil.ti ‘my table’, taw.lit. 
ha ‘her table’. 


2.2 Morphology 


In the speech of the younger generation, gen- 
der distinction is maintained only in the 2nd 
and 3rd persons singular. Neutralization, as in 
katabu for katabin + katabu, is consistently in 
favor of the (originally) masculine forms. The 
same is true of gender neutralization in the 
pronouns and pronominal clitics, which is an 
important feature that distinguishes ‘Ammani 
from the other major Levantine dialects. Evi- 
dence for the existence of the distinction in the 
plural forms is widely available in the speech 
of the first-generation speakers from Jordanian 
origins. Evidence is also available that the 
prevalent pattern (generalization of the mas- 
culine forms) is a local innovation by the third 
generation. The feminine forms occur as the 
generalized forms in the speech of the first- and 
some second-generation speakers of Palestinian 
origin. In the description which follows, only 
the forms occurring in the speech of the third 
generation have been included, on the basis 
that these forms are the features that are most 
likely to become characteristic of the dialect; 
where the emerging pattern is unclear, more 
than one form is listed. 
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The verb allows the suffixation of direct 
and indirect objects: bi‘zimba ‘he invites her’, 
-a‘tétuina ‘you gave us’, katablo ‘he wrote to 
him’. The nouns allows suffixation of posses- 
sive pronouns: ktabo ‘his book’. The verb also 
allows suffixation of the negative particle -s 
(whose use is optional with a preceding ma): 
bti‘zimhus ‘she doesn’t invite him’. 


2.2.1 Pronouns 


2.2.1.1 Independent personal pronouns 
Independent personal pronouns are set forth in 
Table 3. 


Table 3. Independent personal pronouns in 
‘Ammani Arabic 





3rd pers. 2nd pers. Ist pers. 
sg.masc. huwwe — inta ana 
sg. fem. hiyye inti 
pl. humme  intu nibnalibna 


2.2.1.2 Possessive/object suffixes 
There are two series of suffixes, which differ 
according to whether the word ends in a vowel or 
a consonant (including CC), as shown in Table 4. 
The -kum of the 2nd person plural is used 
consistently by the third generation; older-gen- 
eration Jordanians use -ku for both genders, or 
-ku/-kin, and older Palestinians use -kon. 


2.2.1.3. Indirect object suffixes 

A preceding -CC produces a third series, in 
addition to the two series after a vowel or after 
a consonant (Table 5). 


Table 4. Possessive/object suffixes in ‘Ammani Arabic 








after-v after-C 
axu- ‘brother’ xal ‘uncle’ 
3rd pers. 2nd pers. rst pers. 3rd pers. 2nd pers. rst pers. 
sg. masc. _'-(h) -k -y -O -ak -1 
sg. fem. -ha -ki -ha -ik 
pl. -hum kum -na -hum -kum -na 
Table 5. Indirect object suffixes in ‘Ammani Arabic 
after -v after -C after -CC 
katabulo ‘they wrote to him’ katablo ‘he wrote to him’ katabtillo ‘I wrote to him’ 
-lu -lak -li -lo -lak -li -illo -illak — -illi 
-lha -lik -li -ilha -lik -ilha -illik 
-Ihum -lkum  -lna -ilhum -ilkum — -ilna -ilhum  -ilkum — ilna 
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2.2.1.4 Demonstratives 


Table 6. Demonstratives in ‘Ammani Arabic 


near deixis far deixis 
sg. masc. had(a) hadak 
sg. fem. hay ~ hadi hadik 
pl. hadol hadolak 


The attributive demonstrative can occur before 
or after the noun: hada ilwalad ~ ilwalad hada 
‘this boy’. A contracted form of the near deixis 
forms is hal-, which is used in an invariant form 
with the noun, e.g. balwalad, halbint, halbandt. 
The -/- element is the definite article. Hal- is 
usually used as a stylistic device, especially in 
expressions of astonishment and the like, e.g. 
halwalad ma ’astaro ‘how clever this boy is!’. 
To add emphasis, /al- can also occur together 
with a post-nominal hdda/hay/hadol: halwalad 
hada mis ma‘ ul su Pil damm ‘it is incredible 
how insipid this boy is’. With indefinite nouns, 
and in similar expressions, hék can be used, 
e.g. hek zalame willa bald ‘this is what I call 
a man’. 


2.2.1.5 Presentatives 

Hayy functions as a presentative in the follow- 
ing forms: hayyo, hayyha, hayyhum, hayyak, 
hayyik, hayykum, hayyni, hayyna: hayyni bak- 
tub ‘here I am, writing’, hayyo fabhmu ‘here 
he is, make him understand’, hayyhum Zayyin 
‘here they are, coming’. 


2.2.1.6 Interrogatives 

The interrogative pronouns are: min ‘who?’, 
placed nearest to the subject of inquiry, e.g. 
min talfan ‘who called?’, ma‘ min abki, abki 
ma‘ min ‘whom shall I speak to?’; ani sg. masc. 
and pl. masc./fem., ant wabad ‘which one?’, 
anu kardsi ‘which chairs?’; ani sg. fem. and 
pl. fem. ‘which?’, e.g. ani bint/banat ‘which 
girl/girls?’. Anu can be generalized for use with 
both genders and all numbers. There are two 
interrogative particles, which can be used inter- 
changeably: és ~ sa ‘what?’. They, too, assume 
various positions depending on the subject of 
inquiry, e.g. és ~ sa biddak ti‘mal ‘what do you 
want to do?’, imlat és ~ $a ‘she did what?’. 


2.2.2 Adverbs 

Temporal: émta ‘when’, lyom ‘today’, bukra 
‘tomorrow’, ba‘id bukra ‘the day after tom- 
orrow’, mbdrib ‘yesterday’, ’awwal mbarih 
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or ’abl imbarib ‘the day before yesterday’, 
halla ‘now’. An interesting temporal adverbial 
expression which is losing ground in Amman, 
but is nevertheless worth mentioning, is tani 
yom ‘the day after’, e.g. ya‘ni bitsafri tani yom 
‘id miladik ‘so, you travel the day after your 
birthday’. The younger generation in Amman 
do not generally parse this expression correctly 
(they may not have acquired its correct refer- 
ence in the first place). They tend to understand 
the events mentioned in the example above, the 
act of traveling and the date of the birthday, 
the other way around, i.e., they interpret the 
date of the birthday to be after the day traveling 
takes place. 

Local: wén ‘where?’, minwén ‘from where?’, 
lawén ‘where to?’, hon ‘here’, hundk ‘there’. 

Manner: kéf ~ kif ‘how’, hék ‘like this’, ktir 
‘very’, ‘al’axir ‘totally’, la’alla lit. ‘to God’, used 
as an intensifier as in ‘indhum sanwisat zakye 
la’alla ‘they sell very delicious sandwiches’; ‘adi 
lit. ‘ordinary’, used in a range of situations, 
often in the sense of ‘it makes no difference’. 

Causal: les ‘what for?’ ‘why?’, e.g. les ‘milt 
hék ‘what did you do this for?’; ‘asan hék 
‘therefore’. 

Number and mass: 
many?’, ‘how much?’. 


-addeés ~ ?addé ‘how 


2.2.3 Particles 


2.2.3.1 Article 
The article is il ~1, as in ilwalad ‘the boy’, liwlad 
‘the boys’. 


2.2.3.2 Genitive marker 

The genitive marker is taba‘: taba‘o masc., 
taba‘ha fem., taba‘hum pl., or ta‘: ta‘o, ta‘ha, 
ta‘hum, ta‘ithum pl. fem. (the latter two used 
more frequently by female younger speakers). 
In ‘Ammani, however, the construct state is 
the unmarked option, and the analytical geni- 
tive tends to be the marked option, the use of 
which may be precipitated by pragmatic rea- 
sons, e.g., to add emphasis or to disambigu- 
ate an utterance. For instance, consider these 
exchanges: 


velithum zanb innddi ‘their villa is near the 
club’; sa illi Zanb innddi? ‘what is near the 
club?’; ilvélla taithum ‘their villa’ 

Ia la’ issayyara tab‘ato béda ‘no, no, his car 
is white’ 
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2.2.3.3. Negation 
The negative particles are md, mu, md... 
+5,...+5, mis, and la. The particle la is used 
before imperatives: rib = la truh ‘do not gol’. 
In this construction, md...+5 is also admissi- 
ble: ma trub ~ trubis. In response to yes/ 
no questions, an alveolar click, which may 
be repeated a number of times, can replace la’ 
in informal situations. 

mis is used to negate participles (active and 
passive), e.g. mis rayib ‘I am not going’, mis 
mamul ‘it is not done’. It is also used before 
prepositions: mis bi Ibét ‘not in the house’, 
mis ma‘ ‘not with me’; before adjectives: mis 
bilu ‘not nice’; before nouns: zéd mis daktor 
‘Zaid is not a doctor’; before quantifiers: mis 
kull ilbanat ‘not all the girls’; and for senten- 
tial negation in the jussive mood: mis truh 
tibkilhum ilgussa ‘don’t you go telling them 
the story!’. The particle mu can replace mis in 
all of the above examples, but it is used less 
frequently. 

ma, with or without +S, is used before verbs 
in the perfect, e.g. md Sift isi ~ ma Sifti§ ?iSi 
‘I haven’t seen anything’; and in the imperfect: 
ma baktub ~ ma baktubis ‘I do not write’. 


2.2.3.4 Prepositions 

The usual set of prepositions are used in‘Ammani. 
Both fi and bi are used. However, when followed 
by the noun, although both can be heard, the 
younger generation prefer bi: bi Ibét rather than 
fi bet ‘in the house’. Elsewhere, for instance, 
when pronominal suffixes are attached to these 
prepositions, only fi + suffix is permitted: fiyyo ~ 
fi ‘in it’. The preposition I/- is used as ’il ~ Iail, 
when attached to a pronominal suffix: “ili ~ 
Iv ili, ?ilak ~ la’ ilak, ?ilna ~ la’ilna ‘for me’, ‘for 
you’, ‘for us’, and as la when followed by a 
noun: la *ummi ‘for my mother’. 


2.2.3.5 Conjunctions 

The conjunctions used include: lamma ‘when’; 
ta- ‘when’, tayizi issabi binsalli ‘annabi ‘when 
the boy [newborn] arrives, we shall bless the 
Prophet’; ‘asan ‘so that’; hatta ~ ta- (short for 
batta) ‘so that’, ’ihda tatifham ‘calm down so 
that you understand’; /?anno ‘because’; bass 
‘but’; willa ‘or’; ?iza ~ izan ‘if; law ‘if’; la ‘lest’; 
inno ‘that’; lamma ~ lamman ‘when’. 
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2.2.4 Nominal morphology 


2.2.4.1 Gender 
Feminine nouns without marking include: “id 
‘hand; arm’, ‘én ‘eye’, iZir ‘foot; leg’. 


2.2.4.2 Productive patterns 

For instruments: mu(i)CCaC muftab ‘key’, 
munfax or minfax ‘air pump’, mihbds ‘a tradi- 
tional coffee grinder’; maCaCC mafakk ‘screw- 
driver’, magass ‘scissors’; CaCCaCa(e) massaha 
‘windshield wiper’, Saffdta ‘plunger’, ’assata 
‘floor rubber wiper’, jarrdfe ‘digger’, massdsa 
‘drinking straw’; CuCCéCa(e), suffera ‘whistle’, 
bummele ‘hammock’. For professions, CaCCaC 
produces lahbam ‘butcher’, hallag ‘barber’; for 
this category noun + ji is productive: kundarji 
‘cobbler’, balawanji ‘sweet maker’. 

The > pseudo-dual is maintained in: ’idén 
‘hands; arms’, izrén ‘feet; legs’, and for some 
speakers in ‘inén. These items lose the -7 when 
suffixed: *idéha ‘her hands; her arms’, iZrayyé 
‘my feet’; my legs’, ‘iné ~ ‘yiino ‘his eyes’. 


2.2.5 Numerals 

The cardinal numbers 1-10 are: wahad, tnén or 
tintén, talate,’arba‘a,xamse, sitte, sab‘a, tamanye, 
tis‘a, ‘asara. When the numerals wabad and 
tnén are used in conjunction with the noun, 
they always assume a postnominal position 
and show gender agreement: walad wahad ‘one 
boy’, bint wabde ‘one girl, wlad tnén or waladén 
tnén ‘two boys’, banat tintén ‘two girls’. When 
the numerals 3-10 are used with a following 
noun they are shortened as follows: talat, arba‘, 
xamis, sitt, sabi‘, taman, tisi’, ‘aSar: talat banat 
‘three girls’, ’arba‘ iwlad ‘four boys’. If the noun 
begins with a vowel, -t can be added, and the 
vowel changes from /a/ to /i/, if it is followed 
by /a/: ’arba‘ t-iyyam ‘four days’, and from /a/ 
to /u/, if it is followed by /u/: sitt-t-ushur ‘six 
months’. For some speakers in the younger gen- 
eration, however, these occur as ’arba‘ ‘ayyam, 
sitt ’ashur. 

The numerals 11-19 are: hda‘S, tna‘s, 
talatta’s, ’arba‘ta‘’S, xamista‘S, sitta’S, saba‘ta’SS, 
tamanta‘s, tisa‘ta’s. If the noun follows, -ar is 
added to the numeral: bda‘Sar walad ‘eleven 
boys’. The ordinal numbers are: ’awwal ‘first’, 
tani ‘second’ from ‘third’ upwards, they follow 
the CaCiC pattern: talit, rabi‘, xdmis, etc. 
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Table 7. Derived Forms in ‘Ammani Arabic 


I II 
daras/yudrus ‘to study’ 
Sirib/yisrab ‘to drink’ 
kibir/yikbar ‘to grow’ 


V (eI) 


tdarras/yitdarras ‘to be taught’ 
tnaddaf/yitnaddaf ‘to be cleaned’ 
tkabbar/yitkabbar ‘to be enlarged’ 


VII (7-1) 
ndaras/yindaris ‘to be studied’ 


VIII (-1) 


nsarab/yin§arib ‘to be drunken’ 
nsaraf/yinsarif ‘to leave’ 


X (sta- ) IX 
staslam/yistaslim ‘to surrender’ 
sta‘add/yista‘idd ‘to prepare oneself’ 


2.2.6 Strong verb 


2.2.6.1 Forms 

Form I verbs are either CaCaC, which is always 
transitive and usually has an w- or a-imperfect, 
or CiCiC, which has an a-imperfect and can be 
transitive, e.g. imil/ yimal ‘to do’, or intransi- 
tive, e.g. kibir/yikbar ‘to grow’. 

Form II is always CaCCaC and has an i 
in the final syllable. It turns an intransitive 
verb into transitive, e.g. barad/yubrud, ‘to feel 
cold’, barrad/ibarrid ‘to cool’; it is a particu- 
larly productive form and has a relatively high 
functional load conversationally, especially in 
storytelling. 

Form III is CaaCaC and has an i in the final 
syllable. This form implies the involvement of 
more than one person/thing in the action, sabab 
‘he befriended’. 

Forms VII (the - prefix) derives the passive 
and also, in the case of some verbs, denotes 
acquiescence to an action which was precipit- 
ated by others, or by a situation, e.g. nsaraf/ 
yinsarif lit. ‘to leave’, but in ‘Ammani (as in 
the Levant in general) its meaning is similar to 
British English ‘to buzz off’. There is consider- 
able variation in the imperfect of this Form 
among ‘Ammanis. In the speech of the Jordan- 
ians, n- prefixed to Form I (both CaCaC and 
CiCiC) yields as imperfect either yinCaCiC, 
or yinCaCaC, yinkatib ~ yinkatab, yinsarib ~ 
yinsarab. For some speakers of Palestinian ori- 


darras/idarris ‘to teach’ 
kabbarlikabbir ‘to enlarge’ 
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Il 

sd‘adlisa%d ‘to help’ 
ragab/iragib ‘to watch’ 
sabaglisabig ‘to race’ 


VI (¢-IIl) 

tsd‘ad/yitsaad ‘to be helped’ 
tragab/yitragab ‘to be watched’ 
tsahab/yitsahab ‘to befriend’ 


xtalaf/yixtalif ‘to disagree’ 
ftara’/yiftar? ‘to part with someone’ 


hmarr/yibmarr ‘to become red’ 
xdarr/yixdarr ‘to become green’ 


gin, resyllabification occurs, yielding yinCCiC, 
yinktib, yinsrib. It seems that the (originally) 
Palestinian yinCCiC is leveled out by the third 
generation, and that the (originally) Jordanian 
yinCaCiC ~ yinCaCaC is undergoing focusing. 

Forms V and VI (¢-prefix) also function to 
derive passives, and, in the case of Form VI, 
there is a sense of reciprocity. Form VIII in- 
volves an infix, and in the case of X with a 
sta-prefix, there is a change from /a/ to /i/ in 
the imperfect. The remaining Form IX is parti- 
cularly productive for color associations, swadd/ 
yiswadd ‘to become black or darker’, sfarr/yis- 
farr ‘to become yellow or pale’. 


2.2.6.2 Inflections 


2.2.6.2.1 Perfect 

In the speech of the younger generation, gender 
distinction is maintained in the 3rd and 2nd 
person singular. The older generation, espe- 
cially of Jordanian origin, occasionally main- 
tain gender distinction in the plural forms, 
katabtu/katabtin, katabu/katabin. 


2.2.6.2.2 Imperfect 

Here, too, the younger generation show gen- 
der distinction only in the 3rd and 2nd person 
singular, while in the speech of the (Jordanian) 
older generation, gender distinction can be 
heard in the plural forms, yudrusu ~ yudursu/ 
yudrusin ~ yudursin. 
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Table 8. Inflection of the perfect in ‘Ammani Arabic 


katab ‘he wrote’ 


kibir ‘he grew’ 








3rd pers. —- 2nd pers. Ist pers. 3rd pers. 2nd pers. Ist pers. 
sg. masc. katab katab(i)t katab(i)t kibir kbirt kbirt 
sg. fem. katbat katabti kibrat kbirti 
pl. katabu katabtu katabna kibru kbirtu kbirna 
Table 9. Inflection of the imperfect in ‘Ammani Arabic 

yudrus ‘he studies’ yifham ‘he understands’ 

3rd pers. 2nd pers Ist pers. 3rd pers. 2nd pers. 1st pers. 
sg. masc. yudrus tudrus adrus yifham tifham afham 
sg.fem. tudrus tudrusi tifham tifhami 
pl. yudrusu tudrusu nudrus yifhamu __ tifhamu nifham 


Present and habitual actions are denoted by 
the use of bi-. In the case of the 3rd person mas- 
culine and 3rd person plural bi- either replaces 
the /y/ or is added to it. Thus, budrus ~ byu- 
drus, bifham ~ byifham, budrusu ~ byudrusu. 
In the speech of first- and second-generation 
Ammanis, there is a straightforward correlation 
between origin and y-dropping: the Madani 
Palestinians maintain /y/, while the Jordanians 
drop it. In the case of the third generation 
(the youth), the picture is more complicated. 
Here, gender becomes a factor, and the female 
speakers use /y/ more consistently, regardless 
of origin. 

The future marker in ‘Ammani Arabic is most 
often rah ~ rayib; ba- is also used but less fre- 
quently. Theverb bidd ‘to want’ canalsobeusedas 
a future marker, with or without ‘volition’ 
being implied, biddi ’aruib bukra ‘I will go 
tomorrow’. 


2.2.6.2.3 Participles 

Form I active and passive participles take the 
forms: CaCiC and maCCaC, respectively, daris, 
madras. Forms II-VIII active participle deriva- 
tions involve a prefix m-, mi- ~ mu, and /i/ in the 
final syllable: mdarris, mrdgib, mindaris, mit- 
darris, mitragib, mixtalif, mistaslim. The passive 
participle of these forms has a prefix m- and an 
/a/ in the final syllable: mdarras, mragab, mind- 
aras, mitrdgab, mustarak, mustamal. Form 
IX has one active and passive derivation with 
mi-, mibmarr, mixdarr. 
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2.2.7. Weak Verb 


2.2.7.1 Geminated verbs 

In verbs such as hass/ybiss ‘to feel’, Sadd/ysidd 
‘to tighten’, the 2nd person singular masculine 
and the rst person singular perfect inflect as: 
hassét, Saddét. In the active participle, they 
show variation between two forms: hdss ~ 
basis, Sddd ~ Sddid; the use of the latter pattern 
is on the increase, particularly in the speech 
of female speakers. Traditional Jordanian dia- 
lects, e.g. the dialect of Sult (18 km northwest 
of Amman), only have the former pattern, i.e. 
bass, Sadd. 


2.2.7.2 Verbs? 

P verbs show considerable variation in their 
imperfect (conjugations: with or without /y/ (for 
3rd persons sg. masc. and pl.) and with low 
front /a/ or raised back /6/ as in the paradigm 
below (listed with b-): 

The perfect conjugation is “akal, ’aklat, 
-akalu, ?akalt, ’akalti, ’akaltu, ’akalt, ’akalna. 
The participles are: makil, ma’kul ~ mittakil, 
and the imperative is kul. 


2.2.7.3. Verbs Iw 

With b- prefix: b(y)uw’af, btuwaf, bawaf, 

btiw’af, btiwafi, b(y)uw’afu, btuw’afu, bnuw”af. 
The imperative forms are: wa” if, *uwsal. 

The participles follow the pattern for strong 

verb Form I wa@?if/maw” uf. 
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Table ro. Inflection of P verbs (imperfect) in ‘Ammani Arabic 


yokil ‘to eat’ 





3rd pers. 2nd pers. Ist pers. 
sg. masc. b-okil ~ b-yokil ~ b-yakul b-tokil ~ b-takul b-akul 
sg. fem. b-tokil ~ b-takul b-tokli ~ b-takli 
pl. b-oklu ~ b-yoklu ~ b-yaklu b-toklu ~ b-taklu b-nokil ~b-nakul 


Table 11. Inflection of Iw verbs in ‘Ammani Arabic 


wif ‘he stopped’ 


wisil ‘he arrived’ 











3rd pers. = 2nd pers. Ist pers. 3rd pers. 2nd pers. rst pers. 
Perfect 
sg.masc. wif wif (i)t wif (i)t wisil wsil(i)t wsil(i)t 
sg. fem. wi fat w ifti wislat wsilti 
pl. wifu w iftu wifna wislu wsiltu wsilna 
Imperfect 
sg.masc. yuwaf tuw’af -aw'af yuwsal tuwsal -awsal 
sg. fem. tiwaf tiw°afi tuwsal tuwsali 
pl. yuw'afu tuw’afu nuw af yuwsalu tuwsalu — nuwsal 
Table 12. Inflection of Iw/y verbs (perfect) in ‘Ammani Arabic 

gal ‘he said’ ba ‘he sold’ 

3rd pers. 2nd pers. Ist pers. 3rd pers. 2nd pers. Ist pers. 
sg. masc. gal gult gult ba bit bit 
sg. fem.  gdlat gulti baat biti 
pl. galu gultu gulna bau bi‘tu bina 
Table 13. Inflection of Ily verbs (perfect) in ‘Ammari Arabic 

rama ‘he walked’ nisi ‘he forgot’ 

3rd pers. 2nd pers. Ist pers. 3rd pers. 2nd pers. Ist pers. 
sg. masc. rama ramet ramet nisi nsit nsit 
sg. fem. ramat rameti nisyat nsiti 
pl. ramu rametu ramena nisyu~nisu— nsitu nsina 


2.2.7.4. Verbs IIw/y 

The imperfect of ybi‘ ‘to sell’, with b- prefix, 
conjugates as follows: bibi‘, bitbi‘, babi, bitbi, 
bitbi%, bibi‘u, bitbi‘u, binbi< (the /b/ before /n/ 
often assimilates to /m/ ~ minbi‘ ‘we sell’). 

The imperative forms have long vowels: gil, 
bi‘. The participles follow the patterns CayiC/ 
maCyaC, Ssdyil/masyul ‘carrying/carried’, bayi/ 
mabyu‘. 


2.2.7.5 Verbs Illy 
The imperative forms are ’insa, ’imsi. The par- 
ticiples follow the pattern CaCi/maCCi ndsi/ 
mans. 

The imperfect forms are b+ yinsa, tinsa, insu, 
tinsa, tinsi, tinsu, ansa, ninsa; b+ yimSi, timSi, 
imsu, timsi, timsi, timsu, amSi, nimsi. 
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2.3 Syntax 
2.3.1 Noun phrase 


The noun phrase has the usual constituents: 
nouns or pronouns + adjectives, prepositional 
phrases/adverbials. In addition to the definite 
article al- (or its derivatives, il, /, i), the numeral 
wahad/wahde is used to specify animate nouns, 
t‘araft ‘ala wabad sini bistagil bilmasru‘ ‘I met 
a Chinese person who works on the project’. 
The following quantifiers are used: kull ‘every’, 
kull walad ‘every boy’; kull ‘all’, Rull ilbanat 
‘all girls’; kam/kammin/akammin ~ akkamman 
‘a few’, ‘some’, ‘indi akammin miswar ‘I have a 
few errands to run’; Sswayy ‘a little’, dil‘a zidilha 
Swayyit milib, ‘it is bland, add a little salt’; 
kaza ‘a number of, kaza marra hakétlo ma 
yit’axxar ‘a number of times I told him not to 
be late’. The noun phrase is negated by means 
of mis or mu positioned immediately before 
the negated element, e.g. mis/mu daktor ‘not a 
doctor’, mis bilu ‘not nice’, mis kull banat ‘not 
all the girls’. 


2.3.2. Verb phrase 


2.3.2.1 Tense and aspect 

Past tense is expressed through the perfect form, 
daras ‘he studied’. The use of xalas ‘done’, or 
wxalas ‘and done’ can emphasize the comple- 
tion of the action xalas daras, daras wxalas 
‘he has (done) studied’. The perfect form can 
combine with kdn ‘was’ to denote modality 
(obligation) in the past, kan darast mbdarib mis 
kan ?absan ‘you should have studied yesterday, 
would it not have been better?’ 

Like the other sedentary dialects in the region, 
‘Ammani utilizes the b- imperfect to express 
present tense as well as habitual action: biSstagil 
‘he works’ or ‘he is working’. The bi-imperfect 
combines with the markers gd@‘id ‘sitting’, or 
‘am/‘ammal to express continuity, gd‘id/‘am 
bistagil ‘he is working. These markers can be 
used with the bare form of the imperfect to 
express continuity: gd@‘id/‘am/‘ammal yistagil. 
Present continuous for some verbs can be 
expressed through the active participle nayim 
‘he is sleeping’, ga‘id ‘he is sitting’, masi ‘’'m 
going/he is walking’. For other verbs, the active 
participle expresses perfect tense, bibki ?inno 
makil ‘he says he has eaten’, daris ‘I have stud- 
ied’. The verb rayib or its short form rab ‘going’ 
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is used as a future marker, placed before the 
bare imperfect, rayih/rab yudrus ‘he will study’. 
Some speakers use ha- as a future marker. 

Kan placed before the bi-imperfect, or im- 
perfect, expresses past continuous, kan budrus/ 
yudrus ‘he was studying’; kdn + imperfect 
denotes past habitual, kan yudrus kull yom ‘he 
was (in the habit of) studying every day’. ga‘id/ 
‘am/‘ammal + kan + bi-imperfect/imperfect also 
express past continuous: kdn gda‘id/‘am/‘ammal 
budrus/yidrus ‘he was studying’. Kan + rab/ 
rayib denotes past intention, kunt rah amut 
min ilgu‘ ‘I was going to die of hunger’, ‘I was 
starving’. 


2.3.3. Word order 

Word order is most commonly SVO; VSO 
accompanied with rising intonation is used in 
interrogative sentences: randa rabat ‘a ssugul 
‘Randa went to work’, rabat randa ‘a ssugul? 
‘did Randa go to work?’. Verb-initial sen- 
tences are also usually used when the subject is 
indefinite, iZat wabde ‘indhum btisbahik ktir 
‘a woman, looking very much like you, visited 
them’. 


2.3.4 Conditional sentences 

iza ~ izan, and law ‘if? are used to introduce 
conditional sentences: iza haka ma‘ik haki bah- 
dili ?imsabi ft ard ‘if he as much as talks to 
you, scold him (lit. wipe off the floor with 
him)’, alla ysambak law talfanit kan ijitlak ‘ala 
tul ‘God forgive you. If you had called I would 
have come to you immediately’. Conditional 
meaning is implied by simply juxtaposing two 
clauses; the first clause usually starts with a 
verb in the imperative form, and the second 
clause begins with the verb in the bi-imperfect 
form: hukkilli babukkillak ‘if you scratch my 
back, PIl scratch yours’; dugg ‘a lbab btisma‘ 
iliawab ‘if you knock on the door you'll hear 
the answer’, nazzil rdsak bitsuf ‘if you lower 
your head, you'll see’. 
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Juba Arabic 


I. GENERAL 


1.1 Area, range, functions 


Juba Arabic is the name given to an Arabic- 
based variety spoken mainly in the southern 
part of the Sudan and more precisely in Juba, 
the capital city of the Equatoria region. There 
are indications that the Arabic varieties spoken 
in the other southern regions (Bahr al Ghazal 
and Upper Nile) are dialectally distinctive. Juba 
Arabic is spoken either as an interethnic > 
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lingua franca or as a mother tongue among the 
members of the South Sudanese urban popula- 
tion who lost their ethnic native language (no 
number available). In Juba it is the dominant 
lingua franca and is used in various contexts 
such as administration, local courts, preach- 
ing, broadcasting, daily talk in the streets or 
with neighbors, and songs. Juba Arabic is a 
generic term applied to a wide range of social 
and geographical varieties that include pidgin/ 
creole-like varieties up to decreolized or quasi- 
colloquial varieties. The pidgin/creole variety of 
Juba became ‘standardized’ and popularized in 
the 1970s, among other ways through the radio 
programs of the Sudan Council of Churches. 
The historical context of development (mas- 
sive and quick language changes related to 
social upheavals in a multilingual context), the 
historical lack of contact with standard/collo- 
quial Arabic, and the importance of its identity 
function are the main factors that explain the 
development and maintenance of this Arabic- 
based pidgin/creole as a language distinct from 
colloquial Arabic. 


1.2 History and development 


Contemporary Juba Arabic descends from an 
Arabic military pidgin, first known as Bimbashi 
Arabic (from Osmanli bimbasi ‘officer’) then 
Mangalla Arabic (a military garrison near con- 
temporary Juba), that appeared in southern 
Sudan following the annexation of the Sudan 
by the Turkish-Egyptian government in 1820 
(Prokosch 1986; pidginization; > creoles). The 
subsequent establishment of military and trade 
camps and the development of a large-scale 
slave trade between 1854 and 1889 led to 
major social upheavals and to the emergence of 
an Arabic pidgin in this previously non-Arabic- 
speaking area (Mahmud 1982; Owens 1997). 
The exact origin and form of this Arabic pidgin 
remains unknown. Its target language seems 
to have been a mixture and approximate form 
of Egyptian and Northern/Western Sudanese 
Colloquial Arabic spoken by the soldiers of 
the Turkish-Egyptian army. It is not certain 
whether a single variety spread all around 
southern Sudan or whether various varieties 
emerged simultaneously in the different camps. 
But the available historical and contemporary 
data indicate that this Arabic-based pidgin 
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stabilized in a very short span of time, i.e. within 
approximately 45 years (1854-1889), and prob- 
ably before the split between Juba Arabic and 
— Ki-Nubi. 

Bimbashi Arabic continued to develop in sout- 
hern Sudan, with minimal contact with standard 
Arabic, during the first decades of the 2oth cen- 
tury, first in the military garrisons and urban 
centers and then as the main lingua franca in 
the heterogeneous rural areas. In spite of its 
policy of ‘divide and rule’, and its intention to 
stop the spread of Islam and Arabic in south- 
ern Sudan, the British condominium could not 
stop the development of Juba Arabic as the 
main lingua franca in the highly multilingual 
Equatorial Province. In the early 1970s, after 
the end of the first civil war (1956-1972) and 
the resettlement of the refugees, Juba Arabic 
became the dominant oral lingua franca for 
all types of communication. It thus became the 
mother tongue of a growing number of children 
in the southern urban areas due to mixed neigh- 
borhoods and interethnic marriages (Mahmud 
1982). Since 1972 and more intensively since 
the 1980s, Juba Arabic speakers have been more 
exposed to Colloquial Sudanese Arabic and 
Modern Standard Arabic through mass media, 
schooling, urbanization, and migration/displace- 
ment to northern Sudan. Therefore, many Juba 
Arabic speakers can shift from a more creolized 
variety to a more colloquial one according to 
setting. However, the antagonistic relationship 
between the North and the South fosters the iden- 
tity function of Juba Arabic, which is perceived as 
expressing and symbolizing an African identity. 
This is why Juba Arabic is not (yet?) threatened 
by a decreolization process. Today it can be 
heard in the displaced southern communities 
based in Khartoum, Cairo, or London, either in 
informal friendly or family settings or in more 
symbolic and formal settings such as artistic per- 
formances, special radio programs, and Christian 
religious celebrations (Miller 2002). 

Juba Arabic is mainly a spoken language. It is 
not taught and has neither been standardized nor 
normalized through an official script. Its formal 
contexts of use include radio broadcasts, the- 
atrical performances, songs, Christian religious 
preaching, some political speeches, and so on. 
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Some prayer books are written in Juba Arabic 
using Latin script, while individuals educated in 
standard Arabic may use Arabic script to write 
Juba Arabic. 


1.3. State of research 


The most detailed sources for the historical con- 
text of the emergence of Juba Arabic in the 
roth century are Mahmud (1979, 1982), Owens 
(1997), and Prokosch (1986). Many papers have 
discussed the linguistic origin and affiliation of 
Juba Arabic and Ki-Nubi and their degree of 
autonomy compared to other Arabic vernacu- 
lars (Owens 2001). The oldest description of 
the Arabic military variety is an unpublished 
manuscript by Jenkins 1908 analyzed by Kaye 
and Tosco (1993). Other sources are Thorburn 
(1925) and missionary books intended for the 
southern population. Linguistic sketches are 
provided by Nhial (1975), Yokwe (1985), and 
Watson (1984). A sociolinguistic description of 
Equatoria and a monographic description of Juba 
Arabic are given by Miller (1984). The verbal 
system is discussed by Mahmud (1979), Miller 
(1986), and Tosco (1995). Additional linguistic 
and sociolinguistic descriptions are found in 
Bureng (1986), Kaye (1994), and Miller (1993, 
2001, 2003) and Manfredi (2005). Smith and 
Ama (1985) provide the first Juba Arabic dic- 
tionary, though without a clear distinction 
between Juba Arabic and Sudanese Colloquial. 
Hago (2001) collected a corpus of different 
levels of southern Arabic used in the special 
programs of Radio Omdurman. Most linguistic 
descriptions rely on data recorded in Juba or 
in Equatoria in the 1970s and 1980s or among 
displaced Equatorian speakers in Europe and 
Khartoum. No update information about the 
evolution of Juba Arabic in Juba since the 1980s 
is available. Much more data are needed. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


The following linguistic sketch presents the 
pidgin/creole level. It does not take into consid- 
eration social and individual variables found in 
the rural lingua franca or in the more decreolized 
varieties often used by urban speakers. 
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Table 1. Consonants of Juba Arabic 


palatal velar glottal 
8 
k 

(j) 

é 

(8) 

a 0 

y- 


glides w 


bilabial dental alveolar 

plosives 

voiced b d 

voiceless (p) t 
affricates 

voiced 

voiceless 
fricatives 

voiced (z) 

voiceless (f) S 
laterals l r 
nasal m n 
2.1 Phonology 
2.1.1 Consonants 
Comments: 


i. /é, M/, /p/ are ‘borrowed’ consonants 
which appear in non-Arabic words: korbaé 
‘whip’, erkuK ‘child’, 76 y6 ‘termites’. 

ii. /p/ is a full borrowed phoneme in loan- 
words like patr6 ‘rich’, Roropo ‘leaves’, but 
it is also a frequent variant of /f/: filwata ~ 
palata ‘down’. 

iii. /h/ is often dropped: seh ~ sei ‘right’. 

iv. /z/ is often realized as an affricate /j/: 
ZOwju ~ juju ‘to marry’. 

v. /8/ is most often realized as /s/: aSurubu ~ 
asurubu ‘drink’. 

vi. Emphatics, pharyngeal, and velars are not 
preserved (*tala‘ > tala ‘to go out’, * gaba 
> gaba ‘forest’, *daxal > dakalu ‘to come 
in’). 

vii. Geminate consonants do not occur (*gassam 

> gésemu ‘to divide’, *dagga > dugu ‘to hit’). 

Many consonants drop in final position or 

lose voice opposition and merge into archi- 

phonemes. The inventory in final position 

includes four archiphonemes (P, T, S, K) 

and four other consonants (/m, n, |, r/). 

The archiphonemes erase the voiced/voice- 

less distinction and thus P = /b/ and /p/; T = 

/t/ and /d/, S = /s/ and /z/, and K =/g/ and /k/, 

as in abyeT ‘white’ (< abyed); suK ‘market’ 

(< suug), keleP ‘dog’ (< keleb). 


vill. 


The Juba Arabic phonological system is rather 
unstable. Two trends have been noticed. One, 
recorded among the Bari speakers of Juba region, 


neutralizes the plosive/affricate/fricative distinc- 
tion and the alveolar/palatal distinction and gives 
a system with 17 consonants, close to the Bari 
phonological system (see Table 2). 


Table 2. Phonological system of Bari speakers 


b d j 8 
p t s k 
l r 
m n n i) 

Ww y 


The other trend, among speakers influenced by 
Sudanese Colloquial Arabic, maintains the alveo- 
lar-palatal distinction and keeps 20 consonants 
(see Table 3). 


Table 3. Phonological system of Sudanese 
Arabic Speakers 


b d z j g () 

f t s g k h 
l r 

m n n 4] 

w 


2.1.2 Vowels 

Juba Arabic has five phonemic vowels, /i/, /e/, 
/al, ful, /o/, and three allophones [e, ?, 9]. These 
three allophones are particularly noticeable 
among Bari speakers and appear both in Bari 
words and in a number of words that reflect 
former phonological restructuring. 
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[e] is the allophone of /e/ and appears in the 
following: 


i. In Bari words such as werkuK “child” 

ii. In words where Juba Arabic /e/ reflects an 
etymological *é in contact with former 
emphatic or pharyngeal consonants, as in 
ter (ter < *tér) ‘bird’, ena (ena < *én) ‘eye’, 
seT (seT < *séd) ‘to hunt’ 

iii. In words where Juba Arabic /e/ comes from 
an etymological *a or *i in contact with 
former emphatic, pharyngeal, or geminate 
consonants, as in seli (seli < *salla) ‘to pray’, 
waeT (waeT < *wabid) ‘one’ 

iv. In open syllables like bele < beleT < *balad 
‘country, village’ 


[3] is an unrounded low-mid centralized vowel, 
transcribed here as 6. It is the allophone of /e/ 
and /o/ in various syllabic contexts: 


kobir < kebir < *kabir ‘big’ 
goliba < geliba < *galba ‘heart’ 
koli < keli < *xalli ‘to let’ 
kéruP < koruf < xaruf ‘sheep’ 
wokit < wokit < wakit ‘time’ 


[9] is the allophone of /o/ in open CvCv syllables 
like kore < kore ‘to shout’ and bolis < bolis 
‘policeman’ and in a few Bari words, e.g. korapo/ 
korofo ‘leaves’. 

Long vowels are not preserved. The vowels 
/eland /o/ have a wide distribution and corre- 
spond either to an etymological /é/ or /6/ or to an 
etymological /a/ and /u/ in numerous consonantal 
environments: *CaCiC > CeCiC *kabir > kebir 
‘big’; *CacaC > CeCeC if the second or the third 
consonant is a lateral or a vibrant *jabal > jebel; 
*CaCCac > CeCeC if CC is a geminate *gassam 
> gesemu ‘to share’; *CaCuC or *CawCiC 
> CoCuC or CoCiC *xarif > koruP ‘sheep’, *tawil 
> towil ‘tall’. 

lel, /o/, ol, seem to reflect the influence of 
an [+Advanced Tongue Root] [-Advanced 
Tongue Root] set common to many southern 
Sudanese languages (Watson 1984). 

A tendency toward vowel harmony is well 
attested. Leaving out of account a word-final 
vowel, a word can have only front vowels /i/ or 
/e/ or back vowels /o/ or /u/. Low vowel /a/ occurs 
in both contexts (dsurubu ‘to drink’, katifu ‘to 
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write’), but in many contexts /a/ has raised to 
/e/ before /i/ and to /o/ before /u/ (badri > bediri 
‘early’, majnin > mojnin ‘mad’). 

Vocalic harmonization spreads to morphemes 
like particles ta, fi, bi, ge: te nereku ‘of the child’, 
ta mara de ‘of the woman’, to rujal ‘of the men’, 
palata (> fi-l-wata) ‘down’. 


2.1.3 Syllables 
The most common syllable types are: 
v: u ‘and’; Cv: fi ‘in’; CvC: bab ‘door’. 


Other syllable types are: 

vC in initial position if the first consonant is R 
or L: arda ‘termite’, or in final position: boiT 
‘far’ (but variant boyiT), CCv in final position if 
the second consonant is R or L: bafra ‘manioc’, 
CCvC in a few loanwords like skul ‘school’. 


2.1.4 Stress 

Juba Arabic is characterized by a lexically 
defined high tonal stress. It is placed on the first 
high tone syllable of the word. In Arabic-based 
words, the position of stress is often determined 
by the etymological syllabic structure, i.e., it 
falls on an etymological heavy syllable as in 
saba (< sabab) ‘morning’ vs. sdba (< sab‘a) 
‘seven’. Synchronically, this leads to a phonemic 
stress contrast. Stress also plays a distinctive 
grammatical role. It can help to distinguish 
between verbs and verbal nouns and between 
active verbal forms and passive verbal forms, 
especially for CvCvCv forms: kéleP de dkalu ‘the 
dog has eaten’ - akiilu ta keleP ‘the eating of the 
dog’ — kéleP de akalu ‘the dog has been eaten’. 


2.2 Morphology 


The phonological reduction leads to a complete 
restructuring of the Arabic lexical bases and 
patterns. It prohibits the productivity of a 
number of Arabic morphophonological pro- 
cesses. Juba Arabic is characterized by the use 
of invariable forms and independent grammati- 
cal markers. In many instances, the same form 
can function as a verb, a nominal, an adjective, 
an adverb, etc. The surrounding grammati- 
cal morphemes mark the morphological and 
syntactic functions. Juba Arabic has a sharply 
reduced morphology in comparison with stan- 
dard Arabic or Arabic dialects. 
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2.2.1 Pronouns 


2.2.1.1 Personal pronouns 

Juba Arabic has two sets of personal pro- 
nouns: independent and affixed. The indepen- 
dent personal pronouns are given in Table 4. 


Table 4. Independent personal pronouns 





singular plural 
3rd uwo (~tio~u) umon 
2nd ita (~éta) itakum 
Ist dna anina 


Independent pronouns function as subject 
and direct object and object of prepositions: 
dna bi dugu ita ‘I hit you’, ita bi dugu dna 
‘you hit me’, anina wori l-itakum ‘we showed 
to you’. 

Possessive pronouns are suffixed to the gen- 
itive particle bita ~ ta and form another set, 
given in Table 5. 


Table 5. Possessive pronouns 





singular plural 
3rd to-u t6-mon 
2nd ta-ki ta-kum 
Ist tdy td-nina 


jua ta dna ~ jua tay ‘my house’, dé bita 
itakum ~ dé takum? ‘is it yours?’ 


2.2.1.2 Interrogatives 
The interrogatives are minu ‘who?’, yatu 
‘who, which?’, sun ‘what2?’, mala ‘what?’, 
win ‘where?’, kéf ~ kefin ‘how?’, mitin 
‘when?’, kam ‘how much?’, asdn senu ‘why?’, 
le ‘why’? Interrogatives occur sentence-initially 
or in the same place as corresponding non- 
interrogative elements: minu bada dkalu ‘who 
started eating?’, dkalu tani minu ‘who else has 
been eating?’, grus ligd win fi zaman zede 
‘where is money to be found these days?’. 
Interrogative clauses are very often marked 
by sei: ita sei ridu dna ‘do you love me?’, sei 
nas pojulu ge dkulu makdko ‘do Pojulu people 
eat monkey?’. 


2.2.2 Adverbs 
The most common adverbs are: 


i. Temporal: badin ‘after that’, tarad ‘then’, 
zaman ‘at that time’, badri ‘recently’, aléla 
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‘today’, ombdre ‘yesterday’, asdde ‘now’, 
kulu mayom ‘every day’ 

ii. Local: wara ‘behind’, fi daar ‘behind’, 
juwa ‘inside’, ine ‘here’, indK ‘there’, boiT 
(~ boyiT) ‘far’, palata ‘down’, bara ‘outside’, 
giddam ‘in front’, gerib ‘nearby, recently’ 

iii. Others: sei sei ‘very’, Retir ‘many’, kamdn 
‘also’, kalds ‘only’, akér ‘better, finally’, 
sdwa ‘together’, swéya ‘little’ 


2.2.3 Particles 


2.2.3.1 The particle dé 
The particle dé functions as a single invariable 
determinative particle. It is always postposed, 
like all nominal modifiers, and takes the last 
position (see Sec. 2.2.4): bineya dé ‘the/this girl’, 
jeran batal dé ‘the/this/those bad neighbor(s)’, 
bagara taki dé ‘your cow’, keliP ta rajil dé ‘the 
dog of this man’, rajil kebir talata dé ‘the three 
big men’. 

dé functions as a clause closer in relative clauses, 
conditional clauses and time clauses, as in 


dna dozu kamis taé el Gna kadsulu dé 
mine REL I this 
‘I want the shirt that I washed’ 


I want shirt wash 


dé can function as a preposed presentative: dé 
kalam kadP ‘this is a serious issue’ vs. kalam dé 
kadP ‘this issue is serious’ ~ kalam kadP dé ‘this 
serious issue’. 

Another presentative is the focus marker yaz: 
yau guna kan gunau matara bindzel ‘this is a 
song, if/when it is sung, rain falls’. 


2.2.3.2 Genitive marker 

The genitive marker is ta: rds ta jua ‘the head 
of the house = the roof’. Synthetic construct 
states are only found in lexicalized compound 
words: jena murkdka ‘grindstone’. 


2.2.3.3 Negative marker 

The negative marker is md for nominal and ver- 
bal clauses. md precedes the predicate: wéle dé 
ma suker ‘this boy is not small’, dna ma biyu le 
26! dé ‘I did not sell (it) to this man’. 

Negative existential mdff can be postposed 
to a negative clause to emphasize negation: 
dna ma dugu z6l méfi ‘I did not hit this man 
at alll’. 

In imperative clauses, the negative marker is 
mata: mata gésimu badum ‘don’t divide between 
yourselves!’. 
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2.2.3.4 Existential particles 

The main existential particle is ff: fi nds ketir fi 
juba ‘there are many people in Juba’. Existential 
constructions can be used to express possession: 
fi grus le éta ‘there is money for you = you have 
money’. 


2.2.3.5 Prepositions 

Prepositions are fi ‘in, at, to’, le ‘to’, ma ‘with, 
by’, maditim ‘without’, foK ‘on’, min ‘from, 
through’, tat (tibit) ‘under’, lakadi ‘until’, wara 
‘after, behind’, giddm ‘in front’, zay (~ze) ‘like’, 
ila ‘except’. A number of prepositions are made 
of two elements: fi rds ‘on’, fi dahar ‘behind’, fi 
nus ‘in the middle’, fi juwa ‘inside’, fi tibit ‘under’, 
fi gidém ‘in front’, fi batina ‘among’. 

The distribution of ff and Ji after verbs of 
movement indicates a distinction between a human 
and a non-human destination: dna ge futu fi 
béT/ fi suK/fi kor ‘I go to the house/the market/ 
the river’, dna ge futu le-italle binéya/ le mara de/ 
‘I go to youthe girl/the woman’. 


2.2.3.6 Conjunctions 

Conjunctions are wa ~ u ‘and’, wala ‘or’, lakin 
‘but’, asdn keli ‘therefore’, asdn kede ‘in order 
to’, kan ‘if, when’, wokit ‘when’, gal ‘[dependent 
clause] that’. 


2.2.3.7 Definite particles 
The definite particle el (~ al ~ ale) introduces 
verbal or nominal expansions; e.g. dé juju ale 
adil ‘this is a regular marriage’, el gum dé 
bara dé zeriya ‘the ones coming out are germs’, 
binéya dé el ge wonosu ma itakum dé isom t6 
senu ‘this girl, who comes to talk with you, 
what is her name?’, uwo bikubu matdra el kan 
uwo kutu fi bursa to dé ‘he pours the rainwater 
that he has put in his water-skin’. 

Another definite particle is abu: tio bisilu ay 
bineya abu tio Gozu ‘he takes any girl he wants’ 
(see Sec. 2.2.4). 


2.2.4 Noun 
Nouns and verbs are distinguishable through 
three main features: 


i. Word order. Nouns are characterized by post- 
posed nominal modifiers with the following 
word order: {N. Gen}, {N. Poss}, {N. Adj} {N. 
Rel} {N. Det}, while verbs are characterized 
by preverbal modifiers. 

i. Stress (see Sec. 2.1.4) 
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iii. Word ending. Most nouns end in -a or -i 
or -C, while approximately 50 percent of 
verbs end in -u: fili ‘an elephant’, bokra 
‘tomorrow’, diugu ‘to hit’, dmusuku ‘to take’, 
etc. Juba Arabic tends to develop a produc- 
tive -a/-u inflectional opposition for trisyllabic 
words: setima/sétimu ‘an insult/to insult’. 


Arabic nominal patterns are not productive, 
although a number of words reproduce inher- 
ited patterns such as localities (mdal ‘place’, 
matdr ‘airport’), instruments (mdlaga ‘spoon’, 
mdafata ‘key’), and some professions (mudir 
‘director’, najar ‘carpenter’). Most nouns derive 
from etymological singular forms, but a set of 
nouns derive from etymological internal plural 
patterns which have lost their meaning: jeran 
‘neighbor(s)’, sun ‘teeth/tooth’. 

Analytical constructions render professions, 
localities, adjectives, etc.: 
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sayyad  z6l ta dugu laham ‘hunter’ 

mazraa mabdltakuriju ‘farm, field’ 

‘anif 261 ta dosoman ‘violent; troublemaker’ 
midagg jéna funduK ‘pestle’ 


There is no gender distinction. Plural is often 
marked for nouns, but number agreement is 
irregular for adjectives. Very few cases of internal 
plural have been recorded: 


singular plural 

mara nuswan ‘woman/women’ 
aku akwdan ‘brother(s)’ 
askari asakér ‘soldier(s)’ 

kebir kubdar ‘big’ 


When expressed, plural is marked by the suf- 
fixes -dt for nouns and -in for adjectives and a 
few nouns: ferkuK ‘child’/nerkukdt ‘children’, 
mobsut/mobsttin ‘happy [sg.Pl.]’, -in is also 
often suffixed to internal plural: kebir ‘big’/ 
kubdr ~ kubdrin ‘big [sg.Pl.)’, dkulakwan ~ 
akwanin ‘brother/brothers’. 

The word nds (nasi) ‘people’ + noun expresses 
a general plural, a collective, or a type marker, as 
in nds ardd ‘termites’, nds sila4 ‘weapons’, nds 
dupi ‘the class of the slaves’, nds dura ‘sorghum’, 
nds moya ‘water’. With noncountable objects, 
it often carries the meaning of large quantities; 
e.g. suK yambio dé kebir sei sei ibiyu fogo nasi 
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gomdsa ndsi dura nasi merisa ndsi seni senu 
‘the market of Yambio is very big, they sell a 
large [quantity of] materials, sorghum, local 
beer, and many other things’. The diminutive 
is expressed by sukér ‘small’: jua sukér ‘tiny 
house’, binéya sukér ‘small girl’. 

Most adjectives are built on CaCCan, CeCiC, 
and mvCCvC patterns: takydn ‘nervous’, kebir 
‘big’, moksut (mobsut) ‘happy’. Adjectives do 
not form a specific word category. They can 
be nominalized with the definite particle al: al 
bareT to ‘the cold part of it’, or they can be 
preceded by the two verbal markers bi and gi 
(see Sec. 2.2.6): wo taban ‘he is tired’, two gi 
tabdn ‘he is suffering’, uwo bi taban ‘he will 
become tired’. 

The definite particle abu before nouns, adjec- 
tives, or numerals expresses an inalienable pos- 
sessive state: mdz abu nedif dé ‘bananas of good 
quality’, gumasdt abu seretu ‘torn clothes, rags’, 
aragi abu ta dura ‘a sorghurn-based alcohol’, 
anina ruwa abu sita ‘we went to six people’. 
Bodily defects are mainly expressed with the abu 
construction: abu éna ‘one-eyed’, abu sala ‘bold’, 
abu daya ‘paraplegic’, etc. Color adjectives have 
an inherited form: abye ‘white’, aswdT ‘black’, 
amar ‘red’, etc., but they are often introduced by 
abu: bagara abu abye ‘the white cow’, gélib abu 
aswaT de ‘a black heart’. 

Comparison and superlative are expressed by 
analytical constructions using the verb futu ‘to 
go; to overtake’, or the topic marker yau, 
e.g. Juba futu Malakal ‘Juba is bigger than 
Malakal’, uwo kebir futu éta ‘he is bigger 
than you’, kebir tomon ya Tomdya ‘Tomaya 
is the biggest’. 


2.2.5 Numerals 

Cardinal numerals are 1-10: wahid ~ wae, itnin, 
talata, drba, kamsa, sita, tamdniya, tisa, dsara; 
11-19: iddser, itndser, taldtaser, etc. 20-90: 
isrin, talatin, etc. 100: miya (mia) 1,000: alef. 
Digits precedes tens: 21 = wde u asrin. 


2.2.6 Verbs 

The majority of the basic verbal stems have a 
CvCv or CvCvCyv or aCvCvCv syllabic pat- 
tern: gata ‘to cut’, Ratifu ‘to write’, asurubu ‘to 
drink’, etc. 

The majority of the verbal stems seem to 
derive from an etymological 3rd (pl. or sg.) 
perfect or imperative Form I stem with further 
phonological restructuring. The basic verbal 
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stem remains invariable but can be pronounced 
differently according to speakers: katabu ~ kat- 
ibu ~ katifu ~ kataP ‘to write’. 

There is no morphological vowel alternation 
except in one case: dkulu ‘to eat’/akeli ‘to feed’ 
(< ’akkal). The only attested derived verbal pat- 
tern is a limited set of verbs with an opposition 
between a basic CuCu form and an expended 
Cow(u)Cu form expressing a transitive/factitive 
meaning: 


guimu ‘to stand up’ gowmu (gowumu) ‘to raise, to 
make rising, to make 
germinate’ 

nowmu (nowumu) ‘to put to sleep’ 

fowru (fowuru) ‘to get to boil’ 


niuimu ‘to sleep’ 
furu ‘to boil’ 


As mentioned in Section 2.1.4, the shift of stress 
expresses an active/passive-like distinction and a 
verb/verbal noun distinction, particularly with 
CvCvCv verbs. In passive-like constructions, the 
agent can be introduced by the particle ma ‘with’. 
This type of construction does not function with a 
human agent: jua al kan durubu ma saga de salau 
‘the house that was destroyed by the storm was 
rebuilt’. 

Person and number are marked by exter- 
nal personal pronouns (see Sec. 2.2.1). Tense, 
Moods and Aspect are expressed by two core 
verbal particles (affixed to the bare form), bi 
and gi, and by a number of verbal semi-auxilia- 
ries: kan, dozu, jd, riwa, gum, téde, and a few 
adverbs: baga, kalds. 


2.3. Verbal phrase 


Juba Arabic has developed a Tense-Mood-Aspect 
system through the combination of the various 
particles. Juba Arabic divides its verbal lexicon 
between statives and nonstatives (Tosco 1995). 
Injunctive, factitive, intensive, iterative, and 
other meanings are expressed through analyti- 
cal constructions. 

The bare verbal stem is the general unmarked 
form. In some functions (perfect and imperative) 
it can alternate with a more specific Tense- 
Mood-Aspect marker. It expresses: 


i. A past or perfect action with nonstative 
verbs in main sentences: nds dkulu laham 
de kulu ‘the people ate/have eaten all the 
meat’ vs. nds dkulu laham de kulu kalds ‘the 
people have eaten all the meat’ 

ii. A present tense with stative verbs in main 
sentences: dna ma dozu kalam ketir ‘I 
don’t want trouble’ 
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iii, An imperative: dkalu laham de ‘eat the 
meat!’; dkalu takum laham de ‘eat [pl.] the 
meat!’ 

iv. An infinitive in subordinate sentences: békora 
dna biruwa fatisu déwa ‘tomorrow I will 
look for medicine’ 


The particle bi functions as an irrealis marker 
and is used to express: 


i. A general present or an habitual action: nds 
bigum saba bddri ‘people get up early’ 

ii. A future or possible/potential/conditional 
action: bokra anina bikuruju ‘tomorrow we 
will cultivate’; wo bikdtalu dku t6 kalam 
gris ‘he could kill his brother for money’; 
kan nds riwo fi gaba umon bikdtalu nas 
gém ketir ‘if/when people go to the forest, 
they kill a lot of game’ 


The particle ge functions as a continuous marker 
and expresses a continuous, habitual, iterative 
action: bahar de ge mala kuluy6m ‘every day 
the river gets a bit higher’; fi kerif nds ge 
kuruju ‘during the rain season people culti- 
vate’; zaman fi wokit zedé nasi ga adkulu laham 
‘before, at that time people used to eat meat’. bi 
and ge are found in a number of similar seman- 
tic contexts (e.g. habitual or general present), 
and they never combine. 

kan marks a past tense with stative verbs and 
an anterior with nonstative verbs: two kan masi 
u ligo tumsa kebir ‘he went and found a big 
crocodile’; umon kan dkulu ketir ‘they have been 
eating a lot’. kan + bi marks an anterior irrealis: 
w-dna kan bi rakabu seni lakin ‘but what could I 
cook?’. kan + gi marks a continuous past action: 
woOkit dna ja nds kan ge dlabu ‘when I came, peo- 
ple were dancing’. Both can mark a past habitual: 
zaman nds kan gi (~ kan bi) kuiruju ketir ‘before, 
people used to cultivate a lot’. 

Other verbal Tense-Mood-Aspect markers 
include the following semi-auxiliaries: 


i. réwa ‘go’ combined with bi or gi expresses 
a near future but still implies the notion of 
movement, as in dna gi ruwa num ‘I am 
going to sleep’; ita birdwa wodi sent li sabi 
taki ‘what are you going to give to your 
friend?’. 

ii. dozu ‘want’ expresses a near future without 
movement: two dozu mutu ‘he is about to 
die’; nerkukdt dozu admulu subidn ‘the chil- 
dren are about to become teenagers’. 
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iii. jd ‘come’ before a bare verb can express 
a perfective (resultative) and has the same 
meaning as kalds: uwo jad adba/ iwo aba 
kalas ‘he has refused’. 

iv. baga ~ biga ‘then, so, after’ is a (resultative) 
perfective and an inchoative and indicates 
a change of state or action: u baga askut 
giddm ta sultan ‘so he kept silent in front of 
the chief’; kan matara nazal nds baga biku- 
ruju “if it rains, then people will cultivate’. 

v. gum ‘stand’ and bitede ~ tede ‘start’ indi- 
cate the beginning of an action: w0kit 
nerkukat del lisa sukerin azigu gum mitu 
‘the children were still young when Azigu 
[suddenly] died’; nds bitede kuruju ‘if it 
rains, people start to cultivate’. 

vi. lisa marks an ongoing action in affirma- 
tive sentences: siwo lisa gi biyu skot jedid 
‘she is still buying a new skirt’ vs. “wo 
lisa ma biyu skot jedid ‘she has not yet 
bought a new skirt’. 

vii. | Injunctive/imperative/orders are expressed 
either by the bare form (see above) or by 
tdkum: ruwa takum fi suK ‘go to the 
market!’, or by keli ‘let’ as in kel-ita dskut 
‘keep quiet’; kel-ina dbinu béleT tanina 
‘let us build our country!’. 
kéli is often translated as an optative: 
kéli nds rua sayidu s4maK ‘people should 
go fishing’, kéli introduces a complement 
clause after verbs of request as in dna bi 
dsalu nwo keli rakabu samaga dé ‘I will 
ask her to cook the fish’; dnina dwuju kéli 
jOwju ita ma wélet dé ‘we would like to 
marry you with this boy’. 

ix. kéde expresses a request: kéde jibu lana 
merisa ‘can you bring me a beer?’. 

x.  lazim expresses a need, an obligation: 
dnina lazim abini béle tanina ‘we should 
build our nation’. 


Vili. 


Verbal reduplication expresses durative, iterative, 
or habitual meaning (Miller 2003), as in bagara 
de ge mutu mutu ‘cows are dying one after 
the other’; mdra de ge dkulu dkulu fi jua ‘this 
woman always eats in her house [i.e., she is a 
selfish woman]’. 

Intensive is expressed by the following con- 
struction: dna fata bab ma fata ‘I open the door 
by force’, dna jére ma jere I am running [like 
a runner]’. 

Reciprocity is expressed by badum: rijal dugu 
badum ‘men fought between themselves’. 
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Reflexive is expressed by nefisa: kéli bab 
gafalu nefisa bitd ‘let the door close by itself’. 

kutu + verb expresses a factitive: dna kutu 
uwo dsurubu ‘I make him drink’. 

Complement clause and adverbial clauses 
are introduced by gale ‘say’ and keli ‘let’, 
which have lost their semantic meaning and 
become grammaticalized (Miller 2002): nds 
kulu ge sdadu dna asdn keli ana abinu jua tae 
‘all the people help me to build my house’; 
umon ge dba gale kélinds ma kdtulu ayawandat 
‘they refuse to let people kill animals’. 


3. Lexicon 


Approximately 80-85 percent of the lexicon 
derives from Arabic roots; the remaining 20 
percent derives from local African vernaculars 
(Bari, Moro, etc.), English, Swahili, Bangala, 
and so on. Compound words seem less devel- 
oped than in Ki-Nubi. Analytical constructions 
combining a single verb and various verbal 
extensions are frequent, e.g. dugu ‘to hit’; dugu 
ma tin ‘to plaster’, dugu ma boya ‘to paint’, 
dugu bonya ‘to box’, diigu paldata ‘to demolish’. 
Many idiomatic expressions appear to be trans- 
fers of vernacular expressions; e.g. tufu buzaK 
‘to spit [ie. to give one’s blessing]’, gafulu ta 
bab ‘closure of the door [i.e. engagement]’. 

More research is needed to verify the influ- 
ence of local vernacular languages at the syn- 
tactic and semantic levels. If the lexicon is 
dominantly Arabic-based, the grammar of Juba 
Arabic exhibits considerable restructuring and 
innovations. 
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Judaeo-Arabic 


The term ‘Judaeo-Arabic’ refers to a type of 
Arabic that was used by Jews and was distinct 
in some way from other types of Arabic. It is 
by no means a uniform linguistic entity and is 
used to refer both to written forms of Arabic 
and also to spoken dialects. 

The Arabic language was used by Jews in 
Arabia before the rise of Islam. Some of the 
pre-Islamic Arabic poets were Jewish, the most 
famous of whom was as-Samawal ibn ‘Adi. The 
surviving written works of those Jewish poets 
do not exhibit anything that distinguishes them 
from the equivalent works of their non-Jewish 
contemporaries, and so they are generally not 
referred to as Judaeo-Arabic. It is assumed that 
the Jewish communities in Arabia spoke Arabic 
as their vernacular language. Although we do 
not have any direct evidence of the nature of 
this spoken language, some scholars claim there 
are indirect indications that it differed from the 
vernacular of the non-Jews mainly by the pres- 
ence of Hebrew and Aramaic lexical elements 
transferred, through cultural contact, to the 
non-Jewish population and appearing in the 
Quran and other early Arabic literature. 

After the Islamic conquests in the 7th century 
C.E., the Arabic language gradually spread 
throughout the Near East. It was_ initially 
restricted to the Arab invading armies but soon 
began to be used by the local population. This 
applied not only to converts to Islam but also 
to Jews and Christians, who maintained their 
religion and traditional communal life. The 
Arabicization took place most rapidly in the 
large urban centers, where the Arab armies 
had settled and established centers of admin- 
istration. In the pre-Islamic period, the Jews of 
Iraq and Syria spoke Aramaic, whereas further 
west they used Berber or Romance as their ver- 
nacular language. These languages were largely 
replaced by Arabic. The Jewish communities 
in rural areas were much slower to adopt the 
Arabic language. Although the Jews of the 
urban centers in Iraq appear to have become 
Arabic-speaking by the 8th century C.E., there 
is evidence that the Jews in the countryside 
continued to speak Aramaic at least until the 
toth century. Some Jewish communities living 
in the isolated mountainous areas of northern 
Iraq never fully adopted Arabic as a vernacular 
and continued to speak Aramaic until modern 
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times. A similar pattern applied to the spread of 
Arabic elsewhere in the Islamic empire. 

During the first three centuries of the Islamic 
period, the Jews in the Near East used the 
traditional rabbinic languages of Hebrew and 
Aramaic as their written languages, although 
many of the urban communities were no doubt 
using Arabic as their vernacular in this period. 
One factor that may explain the slowness of 
the Jews to use Arabic as a written literary 
language was that the main centers of Jewish 
learning, such as the academies of Sura and 
Pumbeditha, were situated in the Iraqi country- 
side, where Aramaic remained the spoken lan- 
guage for a longer period (Fenton 1990:464). 
The earliest surviving records of Judaeo-Arabic 
are datable to the 8th or 9th century C.E. 
They were written in Hebrew script, which 
became one of the most conspicuous distinctive 
features of written Judaeo-Arabic. Thereafter, 
Arabic in Hebrew script continued to be used 
by Jews in Arabic-speaking lands throughout 
the Middle Ages down to modern times. The 
term ‘Judaeo-Arabic’ is frequently used to refer 
to all such cases of Arabic written in Hebrew 
script. This is based on a descriptive criterion, 
namely its graphic representation, and also, by 
implication, one of communicative function, 
since anything written in Hebrew script would, 
one would assume, be addressed to a Jewish 
readership. 

Judaeo-Arabic in this sense, i.e. any form of 
Arabic written in Hebrew script, is not a lin- 
guistically uniform phenomenon. It is generally 
categorized into three chronological periods 
corresponding to three major phases in its 
linguistic development, namely Early Judaeo- 
Arabic, Classical Judaeo-Arabic, and Late 
Judaeo-Arabic. 

The term ‘Early Judaeo-Arabic’ is used to 
refer to Judaeo-Arabic that was written before 
the roth century. This material has come to 
light only in the last few decades. It consists of 
private documents on papyrus and some manu- 
script fragments of literary texts. These texts 
are datable to at least the 9th century and some 
possibly earlier. 

The period of Classical Judaeo-Arabic began 
in the roth century. During this period, Judaeo- 
Arabic was used in a very wide range of texts. 
Many of the traditional texts of Judaism were 
translated into Judaeo-Arabic, including first 
and foremost the Hebrew Bible, but also other 
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texts such as the Mishnah, Talmud, Midrashim, 
and liturgy. Many new genres of Arabic text 
were adopted by the Jews from the Muslim 
cultural environment and adapted to Judaism. 
This reflected a close rapprochement between 
the Jews and Muslim culture in the High Mid- 
dle Ages (approximately roth-13th centuries 
C.E.). The new genres of texts included works 
on biblical exegesis, grammar, systematically 
arranged handbooks of legal subjects, and 
works on theology and philosophy. Judaeo- 
Arabic was also used for a wide range of docu- 
mentary material. Most letters were written in 
Judaeo-Arabic and also a large proportion of 
Jewish legal documents. Hebrew was still used 
as a learned language in letters by some Jewish 
intellectuals, such as the Geonim. It was also 
used by the leading Jewish poets in the Middle 
Ages, but many popular verses and songs were 
composed by Jews in Judaeo-Arabic. 

In the Late Judaeo-Arabic period, the range 
of texts written in Judaeo-Arabic became more 
restricted. Among the factors that brought this 
about was a decrease in intellectual rapproch- 
ment between the Jewish communities and their 
Muslim environment. In many of the regions of 
the Near East, the beginning of this period can 
be located in the 15th or 16th centuries, when 
Spanish and Portuguese Jewish refugees from 
the expulsions and their descendants came to 
be among the leading intellectuals in the Ara- 
bic-speaking Jewish communities. As a result, 
Hebrew was used in these communities for the 
composition of many literary texts. Judaeo- 
Arabic became restricted largely to popular 
texts such as stories and songs or private letters. 
Another common type of Judaeo-Arabic text 
in this period was a literal translation of the 
Bible and a few other traditional Jewish texts 
known as Sarb. This was a word-by-word gloss 
that generally could not be understood inde- 
pendently of the original Hebrew source text. 
The medieval Judaeo-Arabic Bible translations 
ceased to be used in most Arabic-speaking Jew- 
ish communities and were supplanted by the 
Sarh, the language of which was much closer to 
the local vernacular spoken dialect. The print- 
ing press gave an impetus to new genres of Late 
Judaeo-Arabic. In the roth century, for exam- 
ple, Judaeo-Arabic newspapers were produced 
in several Arabic-speaking Jewish communities. 
Avishur (1986:3) has proposed that the begin- 
ning of the Late Judaeo-Arabic period in Iraq 
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should be located in the 13th or 14th century, 
after the devastations of the Mongol invasions. 
In the Jewish communities of Yemen, Classical 
Judaeo-Arabic texts continued to be copied and 
read down to modern times, and the division 
between classical and late periods of Judaeo- 
Arabic is not as appropriate. 

One of the main distinctive linguistic features 
of Early Judaeo-Arabic is the orthography with 
which Arabic is represented. It is a phonetic spell- 
ing representing the way the writers pronounced 
the language based on the orthographic practices 
used for rabbinic Hebrew and Aramaic at that 
period, rather than those of Classical Muslim 
Arabic in Arabic script. This is particularly 
noticeable in the use of vowel letters, e.g. the 
defective spelling of long /a/ (nY0 = ele ‘greet- 
ing’, MOY = dale ‘health’) and the plene spelling 
of short /i/ and /u/ (484\ = nAINDK ‘wisdom’, 
NPN = Jl ‘to’, AMAN = O,¢ ‘you flee’). The let- 
ters dad and da’, which had no direct equivalent 
in the Hebrew consonantal inventory, were rep- 
resented by the letter dalet, the nearest phonetic 
equivalent, e.g. 424, = 1172p ‘he will receive it’, 
My = ake ‘admonition’. The Jam of the definite 
article was not represented when it was assimi- 
lated to the following letter, e.g. DON = adl 
‘the greeting’. Ta’ marbuita was represented by 
taw when it was pronounced /t/ in a word in an 
annexation construction, e.g. mend my ales 
aL4\ ‘the admonition of life’. Examples are from 
Blau (2002:136-1 54). 

In Classical Judaeo-Arabic, which was used 
in most Arabic-speaking Jewish communities 
from the roth to approximately the 15th cen- 
turies, the spelling used was made to cor- 
respond to the orthographic conventions of 
Classical Arabic. Long vowels were regularly 
represented by vowel letters, whereas short 
vowels were spelled defectively without vowel 
letters, e.g. DDD = able ‘greeting’, = MNDTDX 
4SA\ ‘wisdom’, 270N = Gz ‘you flee’. Long /a/ 
was generally spelled defectively in the small 
set of words where this was the norm in Classi- 
cal Arabic orthography, 757 = Js ‘that’. Final 
long /a/ was represented by yod where Classical 
Arabic orthography had ’alif maqsiura spelled 
with ya’, e.g. %& = JI ‘to’. The lam of the defi- 
nite article was regularly represented, including 
where it was assimilated to the following con- 
sonant, e.g. ONODR = »\LI\ ‘the greeting’. T7 
marbuta was represented by heh in all contexts, 
including when pronounced [t] in annexation 
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constructions, e.g. JRTIIOX ADIN = lal 420 
‘knowledge of the proof’. The Arabic letters 
dad and d@ were represented respectively by 
sade and tet, with a superscribed dot in imita- 
tion of the Arabic alphabet, e.g. AVAP = 42a 
‘he will receive it’, MOY = aks ‘admonition’. The 
Arabic alphabet was not, however, imitated 
where the sound existed in Hebrew. The Arabic 
letters xa and gayn, for example, were repre- 
sented by Hebrew kaf and gimel, often with 
diacritical marks (3, 3), rather than bet and 
‘ayin with diacritical marks. This is because the 
pronunciation of the fricative allophones of the 
Hebrew letters kaf and gimel corresponded to 
that of the Arabic letters in question. 

In most forms of Late Judaeo-Arabic, which 
began to be used roughly after the 15th century 
C.E., scribes abandoned a rigorous imitation 
of the orthography of Classical Muslim Ara- 
bic and, as in the Early Judaeo-Arabic period, 
employed many of the conventions of spelling 
that were used for rabbinic Hebrew and Ara- 
maic. Short /i/ and /u/ vowels were frequently 
represented with vowel letters, e.g. = "I 
al ‘my son’, nbip = c.3 ‘I said’. Where Clas- 
sical Arabic orthography had 7alif maqsura 
written with ya’, the late texts often used the 
Hebrew vowel letter eb, in conformity with 
Hebrew/Aramaic orthography, e.g. ndy = de 
‘upon’. Some of the orthographic conventions 
of Classical Arabic do, however, appear in Late 
Judaeo-Arabic. These are likely to be vestiges 
of Classical Judaeo-Arabic usage rather than 
direct imitations of Muslim Classical Arabic. 
Late Judaeo-Arabic is a diverse corpus of mate- 
rial from different regions, and the degree to 
which such features are found is not uniform 
across all texts. The following is the situation 
that is found in texts from 17th- and 18th- 
century Egypt. In many of these texts long /a/ 
is regularly written with the vowel letter ’alep, 
e.g. DNP = Ig ‘they said’, TYNP = sb ‘[he is] 
sitting’. The letter dad is generally represented 
by sade with an upper diacritic, e.g. 18M = 
pas ‘he attends’. The /am of the definite article 
is regularly represented, even when it is assimi- 
lated to the following consonant in pronuncia- 
tion, e.g. ONION = ll ‘the people’, RAM oN 
ol = ‘the Merciful’. Examples are from Khan 
(1992). 

The use of Hebrew script for writing Arabic 
was taken over from the Hebrew and Aramaic 
literary tradition of the Jews. The language was 
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changed, but the traditional script continued. 
The different degrees with which the orthogra- 
phy of Arabic was adopted reflect the different 
degrees of rapprochement between Jewish and 
Muslim literature and culture at the various 
periods. This rapprochement was at its great- 
est in the High Middle Ages (approximately 
toth-13th centuries). Indeed, at this period, 
certain circles of Jewish scholars belonging to 
the Karaite movement of Judaism wrote some 
of their Arabic works in Arabic script, even 
when intended only for a Jewish readership. 
This reflects a particularly advanced degree 
of absorption into the Islamic cultural envi- 
ronment. In addition to being determined by 
external influences, orthographic practices in 
Judaeo-Arabic were affected also by literary 
models and traditions internal to Judaeo-Ara- 
bic. In the Middle Ages the widespread adop- 
tion of Classical Judaeo-Arabic orthography 
appears to have been stimulated by Saadya 
Gaon’s use of this type of orthography in his 
Arabic translation of the Pentateuch (Blau and 
Hopkins 1984). Late Judaeo-Arabic orthogra- 
phy, as remarked, carried over some vestiges 
from Classical Judaeo-Arabic. In Yemen the 
tradition of Classical Judaeo-Arabic remained 
robust in the later period, with the result that 
its orthography stayed largely unchanged down 
to modern times. 

In addition to differences in orthography 
in these three periods, there were also dif- 
ferences in grammatical structure. The writ- 
ers of the Judaeo-Arabic texts spoke Arabic 
dialects as their vernacular. The language of 
the texts, however, is not a direct representa- 
tion of these dialects. During all periods the 
writers attempted to produce a literary form 
of language that was distinct from their ver- 
nacular. In the Middle Ages, in both Early 
and Classical Judaeo-Arabic texts, the standard 
that the writers aimed at was that of Classical 
Arabic, or at least the post-Classical Arabic 
that was the normal form of literary expres- 
sion in the cultural environment in which they 
lived. In the Late Judaeo-Arabic texts, the liter- 
ary model was generally that of contemporary 
substandard genres of writing, which tended to 
differ from region to region. In all periods of 
Judaeo-Arabic, however, vernacular dialectal 
features appear in the texts. In the Middle Ages 
this came about because the writers fell short 
of their goal of conforming to their literary 
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standard, producing a form of language that 
is sometimes referred to as > Middle Arabic. 
In the later period, the literary model itself 
was a substandard form that contained a high 
proportion of local dialectal elements, so the 
presence of dialectal elements in Late Judaeo- 
Arabic is far greater than in the medieval texts. 
On account of this extensive local dialectal 
component of Late Judaeo-Arabic, the lan- 
guage of the texts differs in the various regions 
in which it was written, e.g. North Africa, 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, whereas such regional 
differentiation is not as pronounced, or indeed 
is sometimes entirely absent, in the medieval 
texts. In the Late Judaeo-Arabic texts, the local 
vernacular dialects usually form the base of the 
language, to which are added a limited number 
of nonvernacular elements to raise the register 
above that of pure vernacular. In medieval 
Judaeo-Arabic, on the other hand, the base of 
the language, or at least the intended base, can 
be said to be Classical Arabic, and deviations 
from this base occurred by interference from 
the spoken vernacular. 

In the Middle Ages the extent to which the 
language deviated from Classical Arabic varies 
from text to text. The same author sometimes 
used different degrees of vernacular elements 
according to the readership. This is seen, for 
example, in the writings of Maimonides (113 5- 
1204), whose extant letters to private individu- 
als tend to contain more vernacular elements 
than his literary works, which were intended 
for an educated readership. This continuum 
of the degree of vernacular admixture rela- 
tive to the literary standard language has been 
termed by Hary (1992) ‘multiglossia’. It should 
be noted that vernacular elements have some- 
times entered Judaeo-Arabic literary texts in the 
course of scribal transmission, and the extent of 
their occurrence sometimes differs among the 
manuscripts of a single work. 

The degree of vernacular interference in the 
language of Classical Judaeo-Arabic texts is 
disguised somewhat by the orthography of the 
texts. As remarked, this was an imitation of the 
spelling practices of Classical Arabic and so did 
not in principle indicate deviations from the 
Classical Arabic relating to vowels and syllable 
structure. Several extant manuscripts datable 
to the medieval period that are supplied with 
Hebrew vocalization signs reveal numerous 
dialectal features that would not be apparent 
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in unvocalized texts. This can be illustrated 
by a few examples taken from the Genizah 
manuscript (Cambridge University Library, T-S 
Ar. 8.3): JIAV 8IN1 wa-ana ‘abdak ‘and I am 
your servant’ (invariable 2nd pers. masc. sg. 
pronominal suffix -ak); TINav yy ‘ale ‘ibedak 
‘over your servants’ (invariable 2nd pers. masc. 
pronominal suffix -ak and ’imala of long /a/ 
vowels); 7ni2 TOT baad mawtu ‘after his 
death’ (invariable 3rd pers. masc. sg. pronomi- 
nal suffix -); APY nna’ nn hatte yiftah ‘aynu 
‘until he opens his eye’ (/i/ in verbal prefix, lack 
of verbal mood ending, invariable 3rd pers. 
masc. sg. pronominal suffix -u); WOM yintizir 
‘he waits’ (/i/ vowels in prefix and verbal base). 
Some of these dialectal features are visible in 
the orthography of the Early Judaeo-Arabic 
texts, which indicated some of the short vowels 
by vowel letters and was generally more pho- 
netically based than the orthography of Classi- 
cal Judaeo-Arabic. 

The standardized orthography of Classical 
Judaeo-Arabic could be read with a variety of 
different vernacular vocalisms, so many of the 
regional dialectal differences of the writers were 
not manifested in the texts. This facilitated 
its use as a literary koine language across all 
Arabic-speaking Jewish communities. 

Despite the standardizing tendencies of the 
orthography, some dialectal phonetic processes 
are occasionally exhibited by the spelling of 
words in Classical Judaeo-Arabic texts. These 
relate mainly to changes in syllable structure 
and the shortening of long vowels. A pros- 
thetic ’alep, for example, indicates the elision 
of a short vowel in the following syllable, as 
in DANTTK = Al, ‘dirhams’ and in the spell- 
ing of the perfect of Forms V and VI, Dyanx 
and >yxonrx respectively. The shortening of a 
long vowel in an unstressed syllable is reflected 
by the occasional omission of a vowel letter, 
as in WAITON = bal ‘dinars’, WNWIN = lg! 
‘maidservants’ (Blau 1999:70ff.). Some dialec- 
tal features relating to the pronunciation of 
the emphatic consonants are indicated by the 
spelling in the manuscripts, as in IRIN = 
3ut\ ‘the loss’, which reflects the emphatic 
pronunciation of r@ and the spread of emphasis 
(> tafxim; Blau 1999:77). A variety of dialectal 
features of morphology and syntax are revealed 
by the texts, such as the leveling of the case 
distinctions of sound masculine plural and dual 
endings and the use of the oblique form as the 
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common form (-in, -én), the diminishing use 
of the internal passive, and the extension of 
the use of the particle md to negate future and 
subordinate clauses and its replacement as an 
— interrogative pronoun by the constructions 
-ayy Say’, és, as (Blau 1999:105ff.). 

The features described in the preceding para- 
graph are common to a large number of dialects 
and not distinctive of one particular region. 
Occasionally, however, the texts contain fea- 
tures that are distinctive of the regional dialect 
of the writer. Some texts of North African ori- 
gin, for example, contain the rst person imper- 
fect forms nqtl (1st pers. sg.)/nqtla (1st pers. 
pl.), and texts of Iraqi origin sometimes use 3rd 
person plural and 2nd person plural imperfect 
verb forms with the ending -an in all contexts, 
irrespective of mood. A few texts written in 
Egypt attest to the demonstrative pronouns da 
(masc. sg.), di (fem. sg.), and dol (pl.), which are 
often placed after the noun (Blau 1999:6off.). 

There appears to have been particular resis- 
tance to a few specific dialectal features. The 
medieval texts, for example, regularly use the 
literary form of the relative pronoun alladi in 
preference to the dialectal form illi. 

The dialectal features described above cor- 
respond directly to features that are found in 
the modern spoken Arabic dialects. Although 
attested in medieval texts, they generally do 
not appear to represent forms that are at an 
earlier stage of diachronic development from 
their counterparts in the modern dialects. The 
Judaeo-Arabic texts attest to the existence of 
spoken dialects in the Middle Ages that are 
remarkably similar to the modern dialects. One 
would expect that the spoken dialects would 
have changed over the course of a thousand 
years, and this may well have been the case in 
a number of details. It is not easy, however, 
to establish with certainty the details of such 
historical development from the medieval texts. 
The main reason for this is that not all devia- 
tions from Classical Arabic should be identified 
as the reflection of genuine dialectal features. 
In some cases these deviations are pseudo-liter- 
ary features, which arise due to the fact that 
the writer attempts to avoid a dialectal feature 
but produces a form that does not exist either 
in the writer’s spoken dialect or the Classical 
Arabic literary language. Blau (1999:28-31) 
distinguishes between two types of pseudo- 
literary features: > hypercorrections, where the 
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writer completely replaces a form that exists in 
the vernacular with a literary form, although 
the literary form is incorrect in this context, 
e.g., the sound oblique plural ending -ina may 
be replaced by -dna even in an oblique context; 
and hypocorrections, where the writer only 
partially transforms a dialectal form into a 
literary form and produces a hybrid form that 
exists neither in the dialect nor in the literary 
language, e.g. ]?PR1 On hum bdqiyun ‘they 
remain’, which is halfway between the dialect 
form baqin and the literary form bdaqiina. Such 
hypocorrections may have a syntactic dimen- 
sion, e.g., the dialectal relative pronoun illi is 
generally replaced by the literary form alladi, 
but in many texts alladi is used as an invariable 
form in all syntactic contexts, thus retaining 
the syntactic behavior of the dialect form. In 
general, therefore, it is difficult to distinguish 
between, on the one hand, a genuine dialectal 
form that is at an earlier stage of diachronic 
development than the corresponding form in 
the modern dialects and, on the other hand, 
forms that are pseudo-literary phenomena. 
Many of the remarks made above regard- 
ing the dialectal elements in the medieval texts 
apply also to the language of Late Judaeo- 
Arabic texts. These texts have a much more 
extensive dialectal base and clearly reflect the 
regional dialect of the writer. The predomi- 
nantly phonetic nature of the orthography, 
moreover, reflects many details of dialectal 
vocalism. The use of these texts as a source for 
the study of the diachronic development of the 
spoken regional dialects is, however, problem- 
atic. Forms and constructions differing from 
what is found in the corresponding modern 
dialect are often archaisms or pseudo-literary 
features. This can be illustrated by examining 
briefly the syntax of the demonstrative pro- 
nouns in Judaeo-Arabic texts from 17th- and 
r8th-century Egypt that have been preserved 
in the Genizah. These texts generally use the 
typically Egyptian forms of the demonstrative 
da, di, dol, but they are regularly placed before 
the noun, rather than after the noun as in the 
modern Egyptian dialect. In the modern dialect, 
the demonstrative occurs before the noun in a 
few fossilized expressions, e.g. dilwa’ti ‘now’, 
ya delxéba ‘what a pity!’, which may suggest 
that the Early Judaeo-Arabic texts preserve 
an earlier stage in the development of the 
syntax in the dialect. In fact, the placement 
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of the Egyptian demonstratives after the noun 
is attested already in medieval Judaeo-Arabic 
texts. Their occurrence before the noun in the 
t7th- and 18th-century texts is a pseudo-liter- 
ary feature. Classical Arabic syntax is used with 
dialectal morphological forms of the pronouns. 
This phenomenon is found in several dialectal 
literary texts that have been preserved from 
Mamluk and Ottoman Egypt. It is likely to 
have entered Late Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic texts 
from this dialectal literature. 

The orthography of Late Judaeo-Arabic, 
moreover, contains some vestiges of Classical 
Judaeo-Arabic practice. Original long /a/ vow- 
els that are shortened in the modern spoken 
dialect are frequently written with the vowel 
letter *alep, e.g. Cambridge University Library 
T-S roJ16.30: MARI MID = AL a. = Modern 
Egyptian Arabic sana kamla ‘a whole year’. 
The presence of the ’alep should not, therefore, 
be interpreted as reflecting the preservation of 
the long /a/ in the spoken dialect of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 

Some genres of Late Judaeo-Arabic literature 
have been transmitted down to modern times 
orally. This applies, for example, to the Sarh 
literature of the North African communities 
and poetry and folk literature in Yemen. The 
language of such orally transmitted texts is free 
of the disguise of orthographic practices. In 
Yemen it also had a more dialectal base than 
the contemporary written Judaeo-Arabic. It is 
still, however, problematic as a source for recon- 
structing earlier phases of the dialects due to the 
presence of literary or pseudo-literary construc- 
tions or, in the case of the Sarh, the imitation of 
the syntax of another language. Finally, it should 
be noted that some Late Judaeo-Arabic texts 
were direct copies, in Hebrew script, of Muslim 
dialectal literature and so cannot be used as a 
source for the study of the history of Jewish 
dialects. Such texts, for example, were produced 
and distributed in printed form in Tunisia during 
the roth century (Chetrit 1993). 

Another feature of written Judaeo-Arabic 
of all periods is the presence of Hebrew and 
Aramaic words in the language. These words 
occur mainly in the fields of rabbinical law and 
religious tradition. They are often adapted to 
the morphological structure of Arabic (Blau 
1999:134ff.). Hebrew verbs are given Arabic 
verbal inflection, the derived Hebrew verbal 
forms being assimilated to the corresponding 
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Arabic forms, e.g., the hitpa‘el verb baxnn ‘to 
mourn’ is adapted as an Arabic Form V verb 
Saxn. Hebrew nouns are given Arabic broken 
plurals, e.g. PIS (pdsuq), pl. POND (pawasigq) 
‘verse’. There is occasionally some phonologi- 
cal adaptation. A particularly interesting phe- 
nomenon is the conversion of Hebrew Sin into 
Arabic sin, e.g. 1W5 (pdrasa) ‘weekly scripture 
lesson’ > NONI, WW (Sopar) ‘horn’ > NAXD. 
This probably arose due to the equation of 
Hebrew sim with Arabic sin in cognate words 
such as Hebrew naw (Ssabbat) = Arabic Coun 
(sabt). There are a few cases of Hebrew and 
Aramaic influence on the syntax of Medieval 
Judaeo-Arabic, e.g. the use of an anticipatory 
object suffix preceding a direct object nominal 
introduced by the preposition Ji-, e.g. ANAS 
102 12 Dew ‘He called Israel “my firstborn 
son”’ (Blau 1999:82). 

We have been concerned so far almost exclu- 
sively with Judaeo-Arabic in its written form. 
The term Judaeo-Arabic, however, is also used 
to refer to the spoken vernacular of Jewish 
communities in the Arabic-speaking world. 
Most of the members of these communities 
have left their original places of residence, and 
many have settled in the State of Israel. There 
are still, however, remnants of Arabic-speaking 
Jewish communities in some parts of the Arab 
world, especially in North Africa. 

The spoken Judaeo-Arabic dialects origi- 
nated in the Arabic that was adopted by Jewish 
communities in various regions of the Middle 
East and North Africa after the Arab conquests. 
Most of these dialects now differ in some way 
from the dialects spoken by their Muslim neigh- 
bors and also, in certain regions, from those 
spoken by neighboring Christian communities. 
There is a linguistic justification, therefore, 
for designating such dialects as Judaeo-Arabic. 
They are far more diverse in their structure than 
the various literary forms of Judaeo-Arabic. 
Even Late Judaeo-Arabic, with its several 
regional variations, tended to reflect the dialect 
of the major Jewish community of the region 
and so functioned as a regional koine. 

The Jewish communities, which were gener- 
ally urban-based, adopted the Arabic speech of 
the Muslims who settled in the various towns 
throughout the Middle East. The differences 
between the Jewish and non-Jewish dialects 
developed due to the different historical cir- 
cumstances experienced by the Jews and their 
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non-Jewish neighbors. The Jewish dialects do 
not have a common origin. 

The degree of difference between the Jewish 
dialects and those of their non-Jewish neigh- 
bors varied from region to region. The greatest 
differences are found in cases in which the Jew- 
ish dialect was the continuation of an old sed- 
entary dialect, whereas the Muslim population 
had adopted a Bedouin type of speech. The best 
studied case of this was in Baghdad and Lower 
Iraq (Blanc 1964). Similar cleavages between 
a Jewish urban dialect and a Muslim Bedouin 
dialect existed in some North African cities 
such as Tripoli, Benghazi, and Oran and some 
smaller towns in the region of Algiers. Differ- 
ences were found between the speech of Jews 
and non-Jews also in towns where the speech 
of the whole population belonged to the sed- 
entary type. Considerable structural differences 
existed, for example, between the pre-Hilalian 
sedentary dialects of Jews and Muslims in some 
North African cities, such as Algiers, Fes, and 
Tlemcen. The Christians of Baghdad speak a 
sedentary type of dialect that exhibits numerous 
differences from the Jewish dialect. Until the 
middle of the 2zoth century, therefore, Baghdad 
had three distinct communal dialects, spoken by 
the Muslims, Jews (> Baghdad Arabic, Jewish), 
and Christians respectively. In other regions, 
the differences between sedentary Jewish and 
adjacent non-Jewish dialects were of a lesser 
degree. As far as can be established in the pres- 
ent state of research, this applied, for example, 
to the dialects spoken by the Jewish communi- 
ties of Upper Iraq, southeastern Turkey, Syria, 
Jerusalem, Egypt, and Yemen. In some of these 
dialects the divergence consisted of little more 
than the incorporation of Hebrew vocabulary 
into the speech of the Jews and suprasegmental 
phenomena, such as intonation patterns, as 
was the case in the Old City of Jerusalem. In 
others, there were also a few minor morpho- 
logical differences. Finally, it should be noted 
that according to reports from the first half of 
the 2oth century, certain members of the Jew- 
ish communities, for the sake of social prestige, 
made conscious attempts to avoid distinctive 
features of their Jewish dialects in their speech 
and replaced them with features of the adjacent 
Muslim dialect. 

The conspicuous cleavages between Jewish 
and non-Jewish dialects have in most cases 
come about by different migration histories of 
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the communities, compounded by social dis- 
tance. In the case of towns where the Muslims 
speak a Bedouin type of dialect, the Jews are 
typically an old component of the population 
who resisted the linguistic influence of Muslim 
nomadic elements settling in the town. In the 
case of some of the towns in the region of Iraqi 
Kurdistan, the Muslim population ceased to 
speak Arabic altogether. In Arbil, for example, 
only the Jewish community continued to speak 
Arabic down to modern times, whereas the 
Muslims are now Kurdish- or Turkish-speaking. 
In Kirkuk, the Arabic-speaking Jewish com— 
munity resided with predominantly Turkish- 
speaking Muslim neighbors. 

Some differences between Jewish and non- 
Jewish sedentary dialects have arisen by the 
immigration of Jews from one town to another 
town with an existing Arabic-speaking Muslim 
population. This appears to have been the case, 
for example, with the Jewish communities of 
the Tunisian towns, which at some point in 
history migrated from a center in Qayrawan. 
Jewish immigrants in some cases joined an 
existing Jewish population, which may have 
affected the speech of the Jews of the town. 
Migrations of large numbers of Jews from 
North Africa into Egypt from the Middle Ages 
onward has resulted in the presence of certain 
Maghrebi features in the dialect of the Egyptian 
Jews, although some pecularities of the Jewish 
Cairene dialect may be conservative retentions 
of features that were present in Muslim speech 
at an earlier period. In North Africa itself, the 
Jewish communities received successive waves 
of Jewish refugees from Spain. Those flee- 
ing from the Almohads in the rath century 
would have been Arabic-speaking, although 
later waves of immigration in the 14th and 
15th centuries from Christian Spain would 
have spoken Spanish, and some features of the 
modern Jewish dialects could have arisen due 
to a Spanish substrate. 

An illustration of structural differences 
between a Jewish sedentary dialect and a Mus- 
lim Bedouin type of dialect can be given by 
adducing a few examples from the dialects of 
Baghdad. Following Blanc (1964), the Jewish 
dialect of Baghdad is said to belong to the galtu 
group of dialects. These are the old sedentary 
dialects of the Mesopotamian region. The shib- 
boleth for this group, galtu ‘I said’, contains 
two conspicuous features that distinguish them 
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from the Bedouin dialects, namely the unvoiced 
uvular pronunciation of the qgaf and the -tu 
inflection of the rst person singular perfect. The 
Bedouin dialects of Lower Iraq, including that 
of the Muslims of Baghdad, on the other hand, 
belong to the gilit group, in which Classical 
Arabic qaf is pronounced as /g/ and the rst per- 
son singular inflection of the perfect verb is -it. 
Some other phonological differences between 
the Jewish and Muslim dialects of Baghdad are: 
Classical Arabic kaf: /k/ (Jewish) vs. /é/ (Mus- 
lim, in some circumstances); Classical Arabic 
ra@: Ig/ (Jewish) vs. /r/ (Muslim); > imdla of 
Classical Arabic long /a/ (Jewish, in most cases 
conditioned by the presence of an adjacent /i/ 
or /i/ vowel in Classical Arabic, e.g. klib ‘dogs’) 
vs. lack of any ’imala in Muslim Arabic (élab). 
There are differences in the verbal inflectional 
morphology of the dialects, the Jewish one 
being, on the whole, more conservative, e.g. 
the subject inflection of the strong verb in the 
perfect: (Jewish) rst sg. -tu, 3rd fem. sg. -at, 
2nd pl. -tam, 3rd pl. -u vs. (Muslim) rst sg. -t, 
3rd fem. sg. -at, 2nd pl. -tu, 3rd pl. -aw; and in 
the 3rd masc. sg. possessive suffix: -u (Jewish), 
-a (Muslim). There are also lexical differences 
between the two dialects. The other Jewish 
dialects of Iraq and southeastern Turkey, all 
of which belong clearly to the sedentary galtu 
group, share some of these distinctive features 
of the Jewish dialect of Baghdad, the closest 
being the Jewish dialects belonging to what 
Jastrow (1990a) calls the southern Kurdistan 
group (from Kirkuk to Khanaqin). A common 
feature running through all the Jewish dialects 
is the /q/ phoneme and the -tu 1st person sin- 
gular perfect suffix. The dialect of the Karaite 
Jews in the town of Hit on the Euphrates, 
however, was not as resilient against Bedouin 
influence, and although a qaltu dialect in ori- 
gin, it now exhibits numerous Bedouin features 
and mixed sedentary and Bedouin forms such 
as qilit ‘I said’. It is noteworthy that already in 
the Middle Ages the Karaite Jews were particu- 
larly open to absorption into the surrounding 
culture, as shown, for example, by their use of 
Arabic script in many of their writings. 

An illustration of some differences between 
the Jewish and non-Jewish sedentary dialects 
can be provided by a few examples from the 
Jewish and Muslim dialects of Fes in Morocco. 
The distinctive phonological features of Jewish 
Arabic are the pronunciation of Classical Arabic 
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gaf as I’/ vs. Muslim /q/ and the phonological 
merger of the sibilants /s/ with /S/ and /z/ with 
/z/ (Classical Arabic jim) vs. the lack of merger 
in the Muslim dialect. In verbal morphology the 
3rd person feminine singular inflection of the 
perfect in the Jewish dialect has merged with 
that of the rst person singular and 2nd person 
singular forms (ktabt), whereas in the Mus- 
lim dialect, the 3rd person feminine singular 
form is distinct (Rkatbat). In geminate triliteral 
verbs, Jewish dialect lacks an augment element 
before suffixes beginning with a consonant (e.g. 
babbat ‘I loved’), whereas the augment is pres- 
ent in Muslim dialect (habbit). These distinctive 
features were found in various other Jewish 
dialects in Morocco (Heath 2002:132, 218, 
222) and elsewhere in the Maghreb. There are 
also various lexical differences. 

A case of only minor differentiation between 
Jewish and non-Jewish dialects was Cairo, where 
until the middle of the 2zoth century there were 
communities of Rabbanite Jews and Karaite 
Jews. The dialect spoken by the Karaite Jews 
was virtually identical to that of the Muslims, 
in conformity with the general tendency for the 
Karaites to be particularly open to influences 
from the non-Jewish environment. The Rabban- 
ite Jewish dialect, on the other hand, exhibits a 
few differences, but these were not always con- 
sistent. One notable feature was the use of the 
forms niqtil/niqtilu for the 1st person singular 
and rst person plural of the imperfect, which, 
although found in some Egyptian dialects, espe- 
cially in the western delta, is not found in the 
standard Muslim Cairene dialect. There are also 
a few differences in individual verbs, e.g. Jewish 
gatit ‘she came’ vs. Muslim gat, and interroga- 
tive particles, e.g. Jewish ’é5 ‘what’ vs. Muslim 
°é, Jewish kif ‘how’ vs. Muslim izzdy. 

As in written Judaeo-Arabic, the spoken dia- 
lects all contain a certain number of lexical 
items of Hebrew and, to a lesser extent, Ara- 
maic origin. The degree with which they are 
used depends on the level of education of the 
speaker. They are often adapted to Arabic mor- 
phology, as in written Judaeo-Arabic, by, for 
example, forming broken plurals of nouns (Jew- 
ish Tlemcen sifr pl. syafar ‘book’) and adapting 
Hebrew roots to Arabic verbal morphology 
(Bar-Asher 1992:77ff.). In many communities, 
Jewish traders used a secret argot, which con- 
sisted largely of Hebrew and Aramaic lexical 
items with Arabic grammatical inflection. 
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With regard to the historical depth of the dis- 
tinctive features of the Jewish spoken dialects 
mentioned above, many of them can be traced 
back to the Middle Ages. The pronunciation of 
r@ as /g/, which is distinctive of the Jewish dia- 
lect of Baghdad, is reflected in some Medieval 
Judaeo-Arabic texts of Iraqi origin in which 
the letters res and gimel interchange (Blau 
1999:252). The patterns of ?imala that are char- 
acteristic of Jewish Baghdad dialect correspond 
closely to the descriptions by the Arabic gram- 
marians in the Abbasid period of the ’imdla that 
existed in the speech of the general population 
of Baghdad in their time (Blanc 1964:48-49). 
Some medieval Judaeo-Arabic texts of North 
African origin exhibit an interchange of sim 
and sin, reflecting a phonological merger of 
sibilants (Blau 1999:251). Judaeo-Arabic texts 
emanating from medieval Egypt attest to the 
niqtil/niqtilu inflection of the verb and the 3rd 
person feminine singular form gatit ‘she came’ 
(Blau 1999:57, 1979:68). 


FURTHER READING 


An introduction to Classical Judaeo-Arabic and 
its linguistic background is given by Joshua 
Blau in his book The emergence and linguis- 
tic background of Judaeo-Arabic, originally 
published in 1966 but reissued twice in revised 
editions (the latest in 1999) that take into 
account more recent work in the field. The 
only systematic grammar of Medieval Judaeo- 
Arabic is Joshua Blau, A grammar of Mediaeval 
Judaeo-Arabic (2nd ed., 1980), which is written 
in Hebrew. Blau has compiled a dictionary of 
Medieval Judaeo-Arabic, which has still not 
appeared at the time of writing. Ratzaby (1985) 
has produced a helpful dictionary of the rare 
words occurring in Saadya’s Bible translation. 
Studies of the Early Judaeo-Arabic texts have 
been published by Blau and Hopkins (1984, 
1987). Analysis of some of these texts can also 
be found in Blau (2002). For the language of 
the Jews in pre-Islamic and early Islamic Ara- 
bic, see Newby (1971, 1988). A detailed intro- 
duction to Late Judaeo-Arabic is that of Hary 
(1992), which gives a general introduction 
to the background of post-Medieval Judaeo- 
Arabic and a detailed analysis of the language of 
a text from Egypt. See Khan (1991) and (1992) 
for studies of Late Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic doc- 
umentary texts. Important studies on the Late 
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Judaeo-Arabic of the North African communi- 
ties have been made by Bar-Asher (1998, 2001) 
and Chetrit (1994). Avishur (1986) discusses 
some features of Late Judaeo-Arabic written in 
Iraq. For studies of Hebrew and Aramaic lexi- 
cal elements in Late Judaeo-Arabic see Chetrit 
(1991), Hary (1999), and Bahat (2002). 

For a general survey of the literature on spo- 
ken Judaeo-Arabic dialects with special atten- 
tion to those of North Africa, see D. Cohen 
(1978) and Bar-Asher (1996). For a general 
survey of the Judaeo-Arabic dialects of Iraq, see 
Jastrow (1990a). The classic treatment of the 
phenomenon of communal dialectal divergence 
is Blanc (1964). A general description of the 
Jewish Baghdad dialect is given by Mansour 
(1991). Jastrow has published numerous stud- 
ies of the Jewish dialects of Iraq and the adja- 
cent region, including the dialects of ‘Aqra and 
Arbil (1990b), Nusaybin and Qami8li (1989a), 
Mosul (1989b, 1991a), and Sendor (1991b, 
1993). The dialect of the Karaite Jews of Hit 
is described in Khan (1997). Important studies 
on North African Jewish dialects are on those 
of Tunis (D. Cohen 1964, 1975), Fes (Brunot 
and Malka 1939, 1940), Moroccan dialects in 
general (Heath 2001), Sefrou (Stillman 1988), 
Algiers (M. Cohen 1912), Constantine (Tirosh- 
Becker 1988, 1989), and Tripoli (Yoda 2005). 
Some details of the Jewish dialect of Tlemcen 
can be found in Margais (1902). A description 
of the Jewish dialect of Aleppo was made by 
Nevo (1991). The dialect of Egyptian Jews is 
studied by Blanc (1974) and more comprehen- 
sively by Rosenbaum (2006). Piamenta (2000) 
gives some details of the dialect of the Jews of 
Jerusalem in the first half of the 2oth century. 
Some details on the Jewish dialects of Yemen 
can be found in Goitein (1932-1933, 1934, 
1960), which are compared to the adjacent 
Muslim dialects by Diem (1973:33-34, 77, 
t11), Morag (1963), Tobi (1986), and Piamenta 
(1990). Studies of the Hebrew and Aramaic 
component in modern Jewish dialects include 
Goitein (1931), Bar-Asher (1992, 1998), and 
Avishur (1993). For the description of a trade 
argot used by Karaite Jews in Egypt, see Khan 
(1995-1997) and Rosenbaum (2002). 
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GEOFFREY KHAN 
(University of Cambridge) 


Jumla 


The lexical meaning of the word jumla (pl. 
jumal) is ‘sum, total’; in the Western linguistic 
tradition it is usually translated with ‘clause, 
proposition’ or even ‘sentence’; in modern 
Arabic linguistics it is used for ‘sentence’. 
Originally, jumla was the opposite of mufrad 
lit. ‘single, individual’ which in linguistics 
meant ‘simple, consisting of one word or 
element’. Thus, jumla means approximately 
‘consisting of more than one word or element’. 
In the medieval Arabic dictionaries, jumla 
is explained by jamd‘a ‘group, sum’, and as 
such, it contrasts with ‘individuals’ (afrdd) and 
‘separation’ (tafarruq). This meaning is also 
found in the verb ’ajmala, as in the expression 
-ajmaltu lahu |-hisaba wa-l-kalama ‘I summed 
up for him the account and the speech’ (Ibn 
Manzir, Lisdn, s.v. j-m-l). 


JUMLA 


The word jumla is found eight times in the first 
Arabic grammar (end of the 8th century C.E.), 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab, but only as a common noun, 
not as a linguistic term (Troupeau 1976:61, 
who translates it with ‘ensemble’). Jumla occurs 
four times in al-Farra”s (d. 207/822) Ma‘ani 
l-Our’an (cf. Kinberg 1996:133), once in the 
combination jumlat al-kalam. Although it does 
not seem to be used systematically, Talmon 
(1988:90-91) may be right when he regards 
it — together with its morphological variant 
mujmal, which has the same meaning - as the 
first real sign of the birth of a new linguistic 
term. It seems a little far-fetched to translate 
these occurrences as ‘clause’, but they certainly 
demonstrate that the original meaning of the 
word has become specialized and that it is used 
for a combination of words taking the place of 
a single word in a specific syntactic position. 

The first occurrence of the word jumila as a real 
linguistic term may have been in al-Mubarrad’s 
(d. 285/898) Mugtadab. Al-Mubarrad, probably 
the first grammarian to use jumla consistently 
in a linguistic sense, defines the combination of 
verb and agent as a jumla because “it may be 
followed by silence” (yabsunu ‘alayhi s-sukit). 
Talmon (1988), Versteegh (1995) and others 
believe that al-Mubarrad’s usage of jumla cor- 
responds to the notion of ‘clause’, while the 
view of Bohas a.o. (1990:56) is that it is not 
clear whether al-Mubarrad intends by jumla 
something different from what Sibawayhi means 
by > kalam. The main argument raised to 
support the view that al-Mubarrad already 
uses the term in the sense of ‘clause’ or even 
‘sentence’ is that he analyzes jumla, like kalam, 
as a unit having f@ida ‘communicative value’, 
or simply as containing useful information for 
the listener. 

It must be noted, however, that 2oth-century 
descriptive grammar defines the ‘utterance’ as 
‘a linguistic unit between two pauses’. This is 
in accordance with Carter’s (1973) view on the 
resemblance of medieval Arabic grammar, at 
least at its roots, to modern descriptive theory. 

However, jumla does not seem to mean for 
al-Mubarrad more than its original everyday 
sense: ‘a sum; a group of words’, as opposed 
to ‘an individual word’. Only a combination of 
at least two elements, a governor (‘amil) and a 
governed word (ma‘mul) can have > ?i‘rab, and 
only complex utterances with ’i‘rab can serve 
as meaningful communications (fa@’ida) for the 
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listener (muxdtab ‘the one who is addressed’). 
“It is not possible to delete the agent (fa‘l), 
because the verb (fi‘J) cannot stand alone without 
an agent” (Muqtadab I, 157 wa-lam yajuz hadf 
al-fa%l li-anna I-fi'la la yakunu 7illa bi-fa‘ilin). 
Al-Mubarrad defines the combination of a verb 
and its agent as jumla in the chapter about 
the agent, saying that “the agent may only 
have the nominative [’i‘rdb ending -u], because 
together with the verb it forms a jumla, which 
may be followed by silence and is necessarily 
accompanied by a profit [for the hearer]. The 
agent and the verb have the same status as the 
topic (mubtada’; > ibtida’) and its comment 
(> xabar)” (Muqtadab 1, 146 hada bab al-fa‘il 
wa-huwa raf‘un...wa-innama kana I|-fa%ilu 
raf‘an li-annahu huwa wa-l-fi'lu jumlatun 
yabsunu ‘alayha s-sukut wa-tajibu biba |-f@ida 
li-l-muxatab fa-l-failu wa-l-filu bi-manzilati 
Libtid@i wa-l-xabar). Although this may be 
considered the most important occurrence of 
the term jumla, which might almost serve as a 
definition, al-Mubarrad concentrates even here 
mainly on the ‘rab ending and its justification 
in terms of the theory of position and status 
(see Versteegh 1978). 

Al-Mubarrad’s use of jumla becomes clearer 
when considered in connection with the chapter 
on the relative pronoun alladi serving as > 
sila ‘connection’ to the mawsul ‘connected’ 
(Muqtadab I, 156): “[In the sentence ad-daribu 
’axahu zaydun ‘the one who beats his brother 
is Zayd’] ‘the one who beats his brother’ is 
the mubtada and ‘zayd’ is its xabar; they 
all [both the mubtada and the xabar] are 
in the connection (sila) of the connected 
[relative pronoun] alladi)” (ad-daribu ’axahu 
mubtadaun wa-zaydun xabaruhu wa-huma 
jami‘an fi silati alladi). Here, al-Mubarrad uses 
the word jami‘ ‘all’ in the same sense he 
uses jumla elsewhere. A topic/nominal subject 
(mubtada’) and its comment/predicate (xabar) 
would be analyzed as a relative clause in the 
European grammatical tradition, but it could 
not be maintained that jami‘ means ‘clause’, 
even though it is used here as a synonym of 
jumla. In a later passage (Muqtadab I, 157), 
however, al-Mubarrad uses jumla and says: 
“Alladi may be considered a noun only by the 
strength of its second, complementary part, 
the connection (sila). The latter must be a 
self-sufficient utterance (kalam), consisting of 
two parts, the mubtada and its xabar, or a 
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verb and its agent. These compounds (jumal) 
[or: clauses] can only be connections if there 
is something in them that refers back to the 
connected word” (alladi la yakuinu isman 7illa 
bi-silatin wa-la takunu silatubu 7illa kalaman 
mustagniyan nabwa |-ibtid@u wa-l-xabaru wa- 
Lfilu wa-l-fa%lu...wa-la takunu hadihi |-jumalu 
silatan lahu 7illa wa-fiha ma yarji‘u 7ilayhi min 
dikrihi). 

In the roth century, az-Zajjaji (d. 337/949) 
compiled a book under the title al-Jumal. The 
term jumla occurs twelve times in this book 
(jumla has seven; jumal, its plural, has five 
occurrences, and in addition the title of the 
book has the plural jumal). According to the 
editor, Ben Cheneb, the correct interpretation 
of the title is ‘précis’ (summary), and _ this 
meaning is adopted by Versteegh (1995:3) as 
well: the term in the title does not refer to 
‘sentences’ but means something like ‘summary, 
résumé’. The title might also be interpreted 
quite differently, however: ‘compounds [i.e., 
words in a given position] or ‘collected [sc., 
linguistic expressions]’, since the plural jumal 
does not mean ‘précis’. 

There are three types of environment in 
which jumla or its plural are mentioned in 
az-Zajjaji’s work: (i) three times as the xabar 
‘predicate’ of the verb kana ‘to be’; (ii) eight 
times as the contents of bikdya ‘imitation of 
someone’s phrase [i.e., a quotation from a not 
entirely authentic source]’, where it is opposed 
to the simple phrase (mufrad); and (iii) once 
as a sila (Jumal 342.5): “It is possible for 
alladi and its like to be connected with every 
jumla, which stands on its own, assuming that 
mention has been made of it within the jumla” 
(yajuzu ’an yusala alladi wa--axawdatubu bi- 
kulli jumlatin taqumu bi-nafsiha ?ida kana ftha 
dikrun ya‘du “ala alladi). 

The commentator of the Jumal, Ibn “Usfar 
(d. 670/1271), uses jumla in a passage in which 
he explains the notion of ‘quotation’ (Sarb II, 
461): “A quotation is the expression of the 
words of the speaker as he has mentioned 
them in his speech, be they quoted as an 
individual word, or a compound” (al-bikdya 
trad lafd al-mutakallimi ‘ala hasbima’awradahu 
ft kalamibi wa-la yaxli ’an yakuna al-mabki 
mufradan ?aw jumlatan). But jumla has a 
special status as a compound of words: as a 
whole, it has underlyingly (taqdiran) an implicit 
declension (7i‘rdb), even though the endings 
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of its constituent elements cannot be changed 
by governors (‘awamil), because they stand 
already in a government relation to each other. 
Therefore, in a quotation, the wording of the 
jumala, for instance the object of the word gala ‘he 
said’, cannot be changed (Zajjaji, Jumal 323.2: 
i‘lam ?anna I-jumala la tugayyiruha |‘awamilu 
wa-hiya kullu kalamin ‘amila ba‘duhu fi ba‘din 
fa-hiya tubka ‘ala -alfadiha). The jumla may be 
mu‘raba, which here means ‘well formed’, or 
malbuna ‘having wrong endings’ (fa-?in kana 
l-mabki jumla fa-la yaxla ?an takuna I|-jumla 
mu‘rabatan ?’aw malhanatan), while kalam 
may only be grammatically correct. Az-Zajjaji 
(Jumal 313.12) also writes that one may repeat 
a jumla as it was told, or repeat its sense, i.e. 
not verbatim, without the possible faults of 
rab (‘ala baliba vs. mana |-kalam). This also 
shows that the original meaning of jumla ‘sum 
of words’ is still felt. In one place (Sarh I, 95.4), 
Ibn ‘Usfar explains jumla simply as majmu‘ 
‘totality, sum’ of the words in it (al-jumla 
tadullu ‘ala majmuihima). The term jumla is 
essentially used in az-Zajjaji’s Jumal just as in 
al-Mubarrad’s work, in the sense of a bundle 
of words taking the place of a single element 
in the ‘rab (Jumal 313.8 al-jumla fi mawdi‘ 
nasb). Versteegh (1995:214) proposes ‘core- 
sentence’ as the correct translation of jumla in 
az-Zajjaji’s other main work, the *Idab. 

At the end of the roth century, al-Farisi (d. 
377/987) uses jumla in a wider sense in his 
commentary on Sibawayhi’s Kitab: “If the noun 
after it [sc. after mundu ‘since’] is put in the -u 
ending, as in ‘I have not seen him for two years’, 
then the speech consists of two compounds 
(jumla) ‘I have not seen him’ and ‘for two 
years” (fa~amma ?ida rufi‘a l-ismu ba‘daha fi 
nahwi lam ?arahu mundu ‘amani fa-l-kalam 
min jumlatayni lam ?arahu jumlatun wa-mundu 
‘amani jumla ?uxra; Ta‘liqa 1, 23). This means 
that the temporal adverbial expression mundu 
‘amani is labeled here as jumla. In that case, 
however, it cannot be translated as ‘clause’, 
but it is still in accordance with the definition 
of jumla by the medieval Arab grammarians: a 
compound substituted for an individual word, 
having an implicit (taqdiran) ’i‘rab, in this case 
the nominative. This is a perfect demonstration 
that for al-Farisi, and perhaps also for other 
grammarians, the term jumla may not have 
meant more than a ‘group of words; phrase’. 

In the same period, al-Farisi’s student Ibn 
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Jinni (d. 392/1002) seems to use the two terms 
interchangeably (Xasa@’is I, 17): kalam means 
any semantically independent sequence of 
sounds: this is what grammarians call jumal 
(‘compounds’; perhaps ‘sentences’?). But then 
he adds (Xasa@’is I, 19): kalam is independent 
in itself, and does not need anything else; this 
seems to exclude, at least implicitly, ‘dependent 
compounds’, i.e. the so-called subordinate 
clauses (cf. Bohas a.o. 1990:56). According to 
Méhiri (1973:3 53) the definition of ‘sentence’ - 
his translation of jumla — is mixed with that of 
kalam ‘discourse’. Ibn Jinni (Xasd’is I, 21) states 
that jumla is in essence every expression that 
exists by itself and does not need a complement 
(mutammim). Méhiri (1973:355) maintains on 
the basis of Xasa@is (II, 331) that kalam is 
instituted (wudi‘a) for bringing sense (faida). 
Thus, it cannot result from one isolated word 
but only from ‘sentences’ (i.e. ‘phrases’ jumal). 
These remarks, according to Méhiri, have great 
importance, because they explicitly indicate 
that jumla constitutes for Ibn Jinni the basic 
unit of meaningful speech (kalam). 

In Ibn Jinni’s Luma‘, the term jumla occurs 
16 times altogether. He also handles jumla 
‘group’ as the opposite of mufrad ‘individual’ 
(Luma‘ 72): “The comment/predicate (xabar) 
of the topic/nominal subject (mubtada’) may 
be of two types: individual and group” (xabaru 
l-mubtada’i...‘ala_ darbayni mufradun  wa- 
jumla). On the next page (Luma‘ 73) he further 
defines the term, explaining jumla by the word 
murakkab ‘composed’: “As for jumla, it is 
every utterance (kalam) that is profitable [for 
the hearer] and self-sufficient. It may be of 
two types: a jumla [i.e. a group of words] 
consisting of a topic and its comment; and a 
jumla consisting of a verb and its agent” (wa- 
-amma I-jumlatu fa-hiya kullu kalamin mufidin 
mustaqillin bi-nafsihi wa-hiya ‘ala darbayni 
jumlatun murakkabatun min mubtada’in wa- 
xabarin wa-jumlatun murakkabatun min fi'lin 
wa-fa%l). The individual predicate is the ‘first’, 
i.e. basic, constituent, and the ‘group’ is what 
takes its place (al-Xatib at-Tibrizi, Sarb 92). 

Inthe r2thcentury C.E. az-ZamaxSari (d. 538/ 
I144) sometimes uses jumla as the structural 
counterpart of kalam (communicative and 
meaningful utterance); at other times he uses 
it simply in the same sense as kalam. The 
latter needs to be composed (mw ’allaf) of two 
parts that are related to each other by > isnad 
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‘predicativity’. If there is no *isndd, there is 
no kalam. The result of the combination is 
called either jumla or kalam (?Unmidaj 6-7). 
In his main grammatical work, the Mufassal, 
he becomes more explicit, stating that the xabar 
‘predicate’ is the second part of the jumla, 
and that it may be of two kinds: mufrad 
‘individual’ or jumla ‘group’ (Mufassal 13). 
Ibn Ya‘is (d. 643/1245), the author of a large 
commentary on the Mufassal, analyzes jumla 
as the secondary (far‘) counterpart of mufrad, 
taking its place. In his usage of jumla, he returns 
to an earlier period when he states that jumla is 
the comment/predicate (xabar) of the mubtada’ 
(topic/subject), as is the individual (mufrad; Ibn 
Yas, Sarh I, 88). 

Characteristically, Ibn al-Anbarit (d. 588/ 
1181) does not use the term jumla when 
comparing the Basran and Kufan grammatical 
views in his *Insaf. The same holds true for 
Ibn Hisam al-Ansari (d. 761/13 60) in his Sarb 
Sudtir ad-dahab and for introductory works 
like the *Ajurramiyya written by Ibn Ajurram 
(d. 723/1323; for the latter, see Carter 1981). 
In a short compendium, concentrating on the 
i'vrab endings, there probably was no need 
or place for the term jumla; alternatively, 
the lack of a comparatively later term may 
suggest that these and similar works followed 
an ancient tradition which remained basically 
unaffected by later developments. However, in 
his large work, Mugni I-labib, Ibn Hisam does 
treat the notion of jumla in detail (cf. Owens 
1988:38; Gully 1995). He opposes jumla to 
kalam (Mugni 419); the latter is defined by 
him as “informative, purposeful utterance” (al- 
gawl al-mufid bi-l-qasd), whereas jumla is “the 
expression of a verb and an agent or a topic and 
a comment” (al-‘ibara ‘an al-fil wa-l-fail wa- 
l-mubtada@’ wa-l-xabar). Ibn Hisam’s treatment 
is interesting for another reason as well, because 
he introduces the notion of a ‘small sentence’. 
In zaydun ?abuhu muntaliqun ‘Zayd, his father 
is leaving’, the component ’abuhu muntaliqun, 
which serves as the comment to the topic 
zaydun is called by him al-jumla as-sugrd ‘the 
smallest sentence’, whereas the entire sentence 
is called al-jumla al-kubra ‘the largest sentence’ 
(Owens 1988:38). 

Goldenberg (1988) and Talmon (1988) 
present an extensive analysis of the term jumla, 
in relation with the term kalam. The only 
modern author, however, who makes notice 
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of the relevant connection of jumla ‘group; 
clause’ with mufrad ‘individual’ is Reckendorf 
(1921:1, n. 1): “Einzelwort (im Gegensatz zum 
Satz): mufrad”. 

The problem of understanding and translat- 
ing the term jumla is a problem common to 
almost all Arabic linguistic terms. Once it is 
translated one way or the other, the translation 
determines what it means, rather than its origi- 
nal sense. Rabin (1969:191) puts this as follows: 
“The adoption of the Indo-European terminol- 
ogy probably to no small extent derived from 
the implicit assumption that the structure of 
the European phrase was the ‘natural’, perhaps 
even only possible one....[O]ur initial assump- 
tion should rather be one of complete difference 
of [surface] structure”. 
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The word kalam means ‘speech’; it is used for 
the pure, uncorrupted speech of the Bedouin 
Arabs, as a synonym of > ‘arabiyya. Kalam, 
however, also means any length of words 
uttered in a grammatically correct form; it 
is “a complete [series] of sounds, beneficial 
[for the hearer]” (al-kalamu lladi la yakunu 
illa >aswatan tammatan mufidatan). Therefore, 
‘the Ouran is kalam Allah ‘God’s speech’, 
because it is complete, and_ self-sufficient 
(muktaft bi-nafsibi; Ibn Manzur, Lisan k-l-m; 
for the theological implications of speech as 
an attribute of God, see Peters 1976). In later 
linguistic compendia kalam is usually defined 
as “a compound expression, intentionally bene- 
ficial [for the hearer]” (al-kalam huwa I-lafd 
al-murakkab al-mufid wad‘an; ?Ajurramiyya, 
quoted by Carter 1981:8). In this definition, 
the speaker’s intention has become a significant 
factor: “If that is what you intend, it is kalam” 
(fa~’in ?aradta dalika kana kalaman; Sibawayhi, 
Kitab 1, 353.20). This is an argument in favor 
of the interpretation of wad‘an as qasdan ‘inten- 
tionally’ in the above definition (Ramli, Sarh 57; 
for an opposing view, see Carter 1981:8-9). 
Kalam has to be differentiated from gawl 
‘saying’ because the latter may or may not be 
part of the accepted (regular) speech, i.e. kalam, 
while kalam is actualized by different sayings 
(mainly quotations from poetry). Everything 
may be quoted, both (grammatically) correct 
sayings and unsound (malhiin) ones. Therefore, 
a Quranic quotation is introduced by qawluhu 
ta‘ala ‘the Almighty said’, which is followed by a 
part of the kalam Allah. The distinction between 


kalam and qawl sheds light on the nature of 
kalam: every kalam is qawl, but not every gawl 
can be regarded as kalam. The expression gawl 
ba‘d al-‘Arab ‘the way of speaking of some 
Bedouin’, for instance, means not only that the 
individuals or tribes concerned offer spurious 
evidence but also that they are insignificant 
informants, who cannot even produce a line of 
poetry from some well-known poet containing a 
poetic license in support of their saying. In such 
a case, Sibawayhi may qualify their speech in 
the following way: “[Such-and-such an expres- 
sion]...is not very frequent in the speech of all of 
them; only some of them use it in their speech” 
(wa-laysat...’aktara ft kalamihim jami‘an wa- 
?innama yatakallamu biha ba‘duhum; Kitab 
I, 13.3). Other qualifications include: “If you 
said...it would not be an [accepted] utterance” 
(law qulta...lam yakun kalaman; Kitab I, 
223.13); “the Bedouin say in their speech...” 
Cinna I-‘Araba taqulu fi kalamihd...; Kitab 
I, 173.3). Here, kalam may mean either the 
corpus or a rule derived on the basis of the 
corpus, while gawl is perhaps what the Arabs 
(i.e. the transmitters) would say, if asked, on 
the basis of their knowledge of the corpus of 
accepted poetry. 

The term kalam first occurs in Stbawayhi’s 
Kitab, appearing at least 1,144 times (the precise 
number varies in the different manuscripts and 
editions); it is the most frequently used and 
most important term in the Kitab (cf. Ivanyi 
2002). Mosel (1975:18) maintains that in 
Sibawayhi’s view kalam can best be defined by 
“what can be followed by silence” (md yabsunu 
s-sukut ‘alayhi) and “what has no need of 
something else” (md yastagni ‘an gayribhi), 
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more or less identical with the way Zellig 
Harris defines ‘utterance’. Beeston (1976:650), 
however, regards kalaém more as an equivalent 
of the notion of ‘sentence’, in the sense that 
it not only can be actual but also potential, 
i.e., the speakers could break it off if they 
wish. Contrary to both these views, Troupeau 
(1976:184) does not translate kalam by either 
‘utterance’ or ‘sentence’ but distinguishes be- 
tween four different translations: ‘langage, 
langue’, ‘€nonciation, énoncé’, ‘mots, mot’, 
and ‘prose’. Carter (1972) translates kalam 
as ‘speech’. In his analysis of the evolution 
of the concept of ‘sentence’ in medieval 
Arabic grammar, Talmon demonstrates that 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab still lacked a technical term 
for ‘sentence’. He concludes that kalam meant 
‘speech unit’ for Sibawayhi (Talmon 1988:89). 

Originally, the term kalam may have been 
identical with or very much similar to > 7i‘rab, 
or it may have meant any part of the language 
containing ’i‘rab: “Concerning ni‘ma and bi’sa, 
there is no kalam |i.e. ?i‘rdb endings] in them 
because they cannot be changed” (wa-’amma 
nima wa-bi’sa...fa-laysa fihima kalam_ lIi- 
-annahuma la tugayyarani; Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 
32.15). The most telling examples are found in 
Sibawayhi (Kitab I, 5.11, 13), when he equates 
kalam with ’i‘rab: “the nouns that resemble 
the imperfect verb in kalam [i.e. with respect 
to i‘rab| and agree with it in > bind [i.e. in 
having immutable endings]” (md ddara‘a [-fi'la 
L-mudari‘a min al-asm@i fi |-kalam wa-wafaqahu 
fi I-bind). A somewhat later development, 
brought about by the need to explain the 
‘changing endings’, may have identified kalam 
as ‘the result of the activity of an ‘amil’: “Because 
it is kalam, some parts of it act upon other 
parts” (li-annahu kalam qad ‘amila ba‘duhu 
ft ba‘d; Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 176.7). Although 
the two, ‘rab and — ‘amal, seem to have been 
strongly interrelated, originally they represented 
two distinct phases of the Arab approach to 
linguistic forms — the recognition of the end- 
ings themselves, and a logical way to interpret 
them. 

Since grammaticality depends on the correct 
use of i‘rab, kalam is qualified accordingly: “If 
you put it in raf‘, the kalam ‘speech’ is good” 
(in rafa‘ta fa-l-kalamu basanun; Sibawayhi, 
Kitab I, 400.17). There is at least one example 
to show that kalam and ’i‘rab are strongly 
interdependent — the weakness of the first is 
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explained by the rarity of the second: “This is 
ugly, weak kalam...its ?i‘rab is light” (fa-hada 
kalamun qabihun daTfun...ivabubu  yasir; 
Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 238.4). Since we read that 
kalam may be accepted by wide circles of the 
informants or only by some (groups) of them, 
the term may have come to denote ‘any part 
of the [accepted] speech’, but only as far as it 
fits into a larger structure of so-called useful 
communication (fa@ida): “The verb needs a 
noun, otherwise, there is no kalam [accepted 
speech]” (al-fi'lu la budda lahu min al-ismi 
wa~illa lam yakun kalaman; Sibawayhi, Kitab 
I, 5.10); “’ana ‘Tl’ is not kalam until you build 
something upon it” (li-anna ’ana la yakunu 
kalaman hatta yubna ‘alayhi Say’; Sibawayhi, 
Kitab 1, 395.3). 

Eventually, kalam came to mean any length 
or any kind of linguistic text: “It is permitted 
to be between two kalams [i.e. words|” (wa- 
jaza ’an yakuna bayna kalamayni; Sibawayhi, 
Kitab I, 36.1); “if there is kalam after it” 
(ida kana ba‘dahu kalam; Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 
303.17). Thus, the term kalam could be applied 
to a part of speech, a clause, or a complete 
sentence: “the part of speech [that serves as] 
topic” (kalamun mubtada’; Sibawayhi, Kitab 
I, 415.2); “the part of speech/clause after fa-” 
(al-kalamu Iladi ba‘da I-fa’; Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 
398.4). In this way, kaldm, as the collection of 
all words with ’i‘rab, naturally came to mean 
‘corpus’, i.e. the linguistic material discussed 
(but not necessarily collected) by the linguists. 
Sibawayhi says, for instance: “in the rest of 
the kalam [i.e. ‘collected speech material’|” (ff 
s@iri l-kalam; Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 19.5); “the 
majority of [the utterances in] their speech 
is inflected [completely]” (aktaru kalamihim 
yansarifu; Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 5.21). 

For the informants (al-‘Arab, i.e. the rdwis), 
kalam was what their linguistic intuition and 
usage suggested to them. Sibawayhi identified 
kalam by his analysis of its grammatical 
structure and recognizing the rules governing 
it (cf. Dévényi 1990; see also Carter 1972). It 
was not his task to accept or refuse utterances. 
In conditional sentences with in, for instance, 
although he himself always uses the perfect in 
the Kitab, he nevertheless advocates the use of 
the jussive, because this is the rule based on 
the informants’ corpus (see Dévényi 1988:41, 
n. 28; cf. also Dévényi 1991; > jazd’). Yet, 
he does accept or refuse grammatical rules or 
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analyses. Linguists argue with each other, not 
with the informants, about the grammaticality 
and acceptability of structures and explanations 
for the ‘rab: “It is kaldm ‘accepted speech’ in 
questioning, but it is impossible in a [nominal] 
predicate” (huwa kalamun fil-istifhamimuhalun 
fi l-xabar; Sibawayhi, Kitab 1, 353.22). 

The expression kalamuhum may differ from 
al-kalam in some cases, the former being the 
authentic corpus (lines of poetry or responses 
of the informants to questions put to them by 
the linguists), while the latter is a generalization 
built upon these data about the linguistic 
competence of the informants. Linguists (or 
nonauthentic speakers, i.e. not rdwis) may try 
to vary their data, generating forms not given 
in the corpus, but the result cannot be kalam, 
no matter how much it complies with their 
grammatical rules: “If you did not make the 
utterance agree with the second [part], you 
would say darabtu wa-darabuni qawmaka, but 
the corpus contains only darabtu wa-darabani 
gawmuka” (wa-law lam tabmil al-kalama ‘ala 
laxiri la-qulta darabtu wa-darabuni qawmaka 
wa-innama kalamuhum darabtu wa-darabani 
gawmuka; Sibawayhi Kitab I, 29.19). Since 
this corpus consists primarily of poetry, the 
example cited by Sibawayhi as evidence is 
derived from a line of poetry from al-Farazdaq 
(Kitab I, 29.23). 

The different ways in which kalam is qualified 
demonstrate that it is not always absolute. The 
relativity of the term kalam means that the 
scope of a rule may or may not extend to 
the whole grammar: “I traced it back to the 
analogy of ’af‘alu and to the predominant usage 
in the speech of the Bedouin” (fa-radadtuhu ila 
giyasi °af'alu wa-ilda |-galibi fi kalami I-‘Arab; 
Sibawayhi Kitab Il, 112.18). 

The difference between al-kalam and kala- 
muhum sometimes seems to be that between 
‘language’ and ‘informants’ sayings’, but at 
other times both terms may be used to indicate 
the corpus. If, however, some important 
informants support the rare occurrence of a 
linguistic phenomenon, it is qualified as partly 
acceptable. “We have heard the eloquent 
Bedouin [i.e. the transmitters] say..., but this 
is not in the speech of all of the Bedouin 
(saminda fusab@a I-‘Arabi yaqulina...wa- 
laysat fi kalami kulli I-“Arab; Stbawayhi, Kitab 
I, 426.9). This is contrasted with other sources 
of linguistic evidence: “This is said by all of 
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those in whose knowledge and recitation we 
trust” (wa-hada qawlu jamii man natiqu bi- 
“ilmibi wa-riwdyatibi; Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 4); 
“This is the speech of most of the Bedouin and 
the most eloquent ones, and it is the analogy 
[rule]” (wa-huwa kalamu ?aktari |-‘Arabi wa- 
-afsabibim wa-huwa I|-qiyds; Sibawayhi, Kitab 
I, 184.20). 

Linguists analyze the corpus (kalam) with 
analogical methods (giyds, perhaps inherited 
from figh; see Carter 1973, 1997), but their 
results have to be validated by the informants. 
If the results cannot find support from the 
transmitters from among the Bedouin (al-‘Arab), 
Sibawayhi rejects them. Linguistic forms that 
seem acceptable on the basis of grammatical 
rules deduced from the whole corpus may 
disagree in some cases with forms given by the 
informants. This lies behind the differentiation 
between —> ’as/ and kalam, and is expressed by 
him in various ways, for instance: “The speech 
[corpus] contains mittu tamutu, although muttu 
tamutu conforms better to the rule (wa-qad 
j@a fi l-kalami mittu tamutu wa-muttu tamutu 
-aqyas; Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 240.7). 

There are some indications that kalam 
may be interpreted as ‘prose’ in contrast with 
‘poetry’. This interpretation finds support in 
statements like: “In poetry is permitted what 
is not permitted in kalam” (yajuzu ft s-Sivi ma 
la yajuzu fi l|-kalam; Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 7.19). 
It is to be emphasized, however, that for the 
linguists poetry forms the basis of kalam: “You 
are allowed to elide /a because it is from the 
speech of the Bedouin, as [the poet] said” (wa- 
gad yajuzu laka wa-huwa min kalami |-‘Arabi 
’an tabdifa la...wa-qdla [s-sa‘%ir]; Sibawayhi, 
Kitab 1, 404.1). Throughout the grammatical 
literature from the time of Sibawayhi onward, 
grammarians used in their examples seemingly 
everyday utterances with zayd, marartu, 
gq@iman (which, however, are not classified 
by them as ‘prose’). Yet, these are nothing else 
but grammatical rules expressed in an easily 
memorizable and useful way. Even ~ poetic 
licenses (dar@ir as-sir) formed part of kalam 
meaning ‘corpus’ (see Ivanyi 1991): “Similar 
to this speech is the saying of the poet in 
license” (wa-mitlu hada |-kalami qawlu §-sair 
ida dturra; Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 302.4); “This is 
used in poetic license in the speech” (wa-ddlika 
baytu dturra fi |-kalam; Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 
145.16). Even such late grammarians as Ibn 
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Hisam (d. 761/1360) include dartra in kalam 
(Taxlis 481): “It is permitted in speech to elide 
the feminine ¢ in the perfect tense as the poet 
said (in the basit meter)” (yajiuzu fi |-kalami 
hbadfu t@i t-taniti min al-fili |-mdadi...ka- 
qawlihi [al-basit]). He goes on, stating explicitly 
that he is speaking about darura (Taxlis 482): 
“Tt is permitted in poetry to elide the feminine 
t in the perfect tense as the poet said (in the 
mutaqgarib meter)” (wa-yajuzu fi §-Si'ri badfu 
t-t@i min al-mdadi...ka-qawlihi [al-mutaqarib]). 
‘Poetry’ means ‘license’ in this relation, while 
kalam refers here to the regular linguistic 
usage (mainly in poetry): “This kind of speech 
[utterance] occurs most frequently in poetry” 
(wa-mitlu hada |-kalami ?aktaru ma yakunu 
fi s-Sir; Sibawayhi, Kitab 1, 237.18). When a 
form was used with considerable frequency in 
the corpus, it was not considered license, even 
though it occurred exclusively in poetry and 
deviated from the basic rules. When contrasted 
with poetry, kalam is generally equivalent to 
‘main rule’ (badd; cf. Ivanyi 1995). 

Summing up, the scope of kalam in 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab may be defined as follows: (i) 
material: corpus (speech acts or utterances) or 
any part of it (ff ba‘di |-kalam; Stbawayhi, Kitab 
I, 19.10); (ii) immaterial: language as defined 
by a set of grammatical rules or linguistic 
knowledge (competence) of the informants. In 
other words, there is a horizontal dimension 
consisting in the speakers’ knowledge, as well as 
a vertical dimension consisting in the linguistic 
data with their rules. In this way, kalam means 
simply ‘Arabic’: the Arabic language, speaker of 
Arabic, Arabic nominal phrase, Arabic nominal 
subject, etc. In this connection, Arabic is defined 
horizontally by the ‘Arabs’, and vertically by 
Sibawayhi and his colleagues: “We have heard 
them [sc. the Bedouin] use it in the kalam” 
(sami‘nahum [al-‘Araba] yatakallamina bihi ft 
l-kalam; Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 330.10). This 
implies that they had another language, too, 
along with kalam! 

Kalam remained the most comprehensive 
term to deal with the grammatical structure 
of the language, long after Greek logic had 
made its way into Arabic grammar. The 
term —> lisdn was usually reserved for foreign 
languages, whereas > luga, which is sometimes 
used in logical writings for ‘language’, in 
linguistics usually means ‘lexicon’. In his 
analysis of the usage of the term kalam in 
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grammatical writings from  al-Mubarrad’s 
time on, Goldenberg (1988, Sec. III) concludes 
that in later grammatical writings kalam, 
though always self-sufficient, as a syntactic 
term overlaps with > jumla, without being its 
synonym. According to Versteegh (1995), the 
concept of kaldm is more related to semantic 
considerations, whereas the jumla is a syntactic 
unit. Talmon (1988), Versteegh (1995:214), 
and others believe that al-Mubarrad’s usage of 
jumla corresponds accordingly to the notion of 
‘clause’, but Bohas a.o. (1990:56) believe that 
it is not clear whether al-Mubarrad intends by 
jumla something different from what Sibawayhi 
means by kalam. 

According to Bohas a.o. (1990:56), a 
century after al-Mubarrad, Ibn Jinni appears 
to have used the two terms interchangeably 
(Xas@is I, 17): kalam means any semantically 
independent sequence of sounds, which is 
what grammarians call ‘sentences’ (jumal). But 
then Ibn Jinni adds (Xas@is I, 19): kalam 
are those sentences which are independent in 
themselves and do not need anything else. This 
seems to exclude, at least implicitly, ‘dependent 
sentences’, i.e. subordinate clauses. In Méhiri’s 
view (1970:3 52-354), Ralam for Ibn Jinni is a 
collective noun, and just like the word ’insan 
‘man’, it can be employed for the unit as well 
as for the totality. In connection with the first 
sentence of the Kitab Sibawayhi (hada bab “ilm 
ma al-kalim min al-‘arabiyya), the commentator 
as-Sirafi deals at length with the difference 
between kalim and kalam; he states (Sarh I, 
49.7) that kalam may be used for the whole 
of language or any part thereof, while kalim is 
the collective plural of > kalima ‘word’. In his 
Luma‘, Ibn Jinni uses the term jumla only for 
the clause, while calling the complete compound 
sentence kalam. Short school compendia, like 
the Ajurramiyya, did not take over the term 
jumla at all but kept kalam as their central 
notion, the object of their study. 
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TaMAs IvANYI 
(E6tvés Lorand University) 


Kalima 
t. INTRODUCTION 


The form kalima (pl. kalim), commonly denot- 
ing ‘a word’, sometimes occurs as a grammatical 
term corresponding in sense to the modern lin- 
guistic term ‘morpheme’. This sense of kalima 
is inferred from Sibawayhi (Kitab II, 330.15- 
339.19), al-Mubarrad (Muqtadab 1, 36-52), 
Ibn as-Sarraj (Usa! Il, 171.1-179.5), and Ibn 
Yas (Sarh I, 21.5-20 ed. Jahn; I, 18.29-19.15 
Cairo ed.). The discussion of kalima by al- 
Mubarrad and Ibn as-Sarraj resembles that of 
Sibawayhi. Ibn Ya‘ls’s short discussion of this 
topic is mentioned by Fleischer (1888:III, 540). 


2. DIVISION INTO PARTS OF 
SPEECH 


Words (= kalim) are divided by the gram- 
marians into three main parts of speech: > 
ism ‘noun’, > fil ‘verb’, and > barf ‘particle’ 
(Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 1.1-8). These parts are 
divided into many subcategories (see, e.g., az- 
ZamaxSari, Mufassal 51.3-158.5). 


3. THE SOUNDS COMPOSING A 
KALIMA 


The smallest phonetic units composing a kalima 
are called huruf (sg. harf) and harakdt (sg. > 
baraka). The term barf as a phonetic unit must 
not be confused with the term barf as a parti- 
cle. As a phonetic term, the form barf denotes 
a sound, but it refers only to those sounds 
represented in Arabic orthography by a letter. 
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Irrespective of that, it is attested by the text of 
the Kitab that the distinction between a sound 
as a phonetic unit, and a letter of the alphabet 
as an orthographic unit, was clear to Sibawayhi 
(Kitab Il, 56.17-57.12). 

Sibawayhi mentions in his phonetic descrip- 
tion 35 huruf occurring in the Old Arabic 
dialects. Seven of them are not accepted in the 
recitation of the Qur’dn and in poetry. The huruf 
described by him include all the consonants, the 
semivowels w and y, and the long vowels a, 4, 7 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 452.3-45 5.13). The short 
vowels u, a, i are called barakat (sg. baraka; 
Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 384.1-3), and they are not 
considered to be hurvif since they are not repre- 
sented by a letter in the Arabic alphabet. Siba- 
wayhi holds that the short vowels form a part 
of their long equivalents (Kitab II, 342.21-24; 
Blanc 1967:297). 

The sounds (= buraf) included in nouns end- 
ing with a tanwin or with a case marker, and in 
verb forms occurring without a pronoun suffix, 
are divided into three main categories: 


i. Sounds called ’usul (sg. > ’asl) are the radi- 
cal sounds of the root from which a given 
noun or a given verb is derived (Ibn Jinni, 
Munsif I, 11.9-12.14). 

ii. Sounds called hburtif az-zawa@id (sg. barf 
z@id) are sounds added to the radical 
sounds of the noun or the verb (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 338.20-340.21). These sounds are 
frequently called by the shortened name 
zaw@ id (Ibn Jinni, Munsif I, 11.9-12.14). 

iii. The short vowels, called harakdt, and the 
> tanwin are classified as zawd’id and not 
as buruf az-zaw@id (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 
342.21-24, I, 79.7—-8), since they are not 
represented in the Arabic alphabet by a 
letter. 


This division is illustrated by the classification 
of the sounds contained in the active participle 
form ddribun: this form contains the usd, 
which are the radicals d, r, b; the a, which is 
a barf z@id; and the short vowels i, u and the 
tanwin, which are zaw@ id. 

Some verbs and nouns include sounds that 
belong to the category of buruf al-badal ‘the 
sounds that are substituted for one of the 
radical sounds’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab II, 340.22- 
342.21; Levin 1978:182). For example, the 4 
contained in qdla ‘he said’ and in al-md’ ‘the 
water’ is a badal min al-wdw, i.e., it is substi- 
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tuted for the radical waw, while the @ in baa 
‘he sold’ and in ‘ab ‘a fault’ is a badal min al- 
y@ ‘substituted for the radical ya” (Stbawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 341.2-4). 

The above classification of huruf does not 
refer to those sounds contained in words belong- 
ing to the category of particle (= barf) and to 
the subcategory of nouns which do not take a 
case ending (Ibn Jinni, Munsif I, 7.1-8.16). 

All the buraf that belong to the categories of 
al~usul or al-badal are meaningless elements. 
Some of the sounds that belong to the category 
of buruf az-zawa@ id, like the a in bimadr ‘a don- 
key’, are also meaningless elements. In contrast, 
some of the huruf az-zaw@id are meaningful 
elements (Ibn Ya‘, Sarh Il, 1337.7-14 ed. Jahn 
= IX, 143.13-144.14 Cairo ed. (see below, 
Sec. 4). 


4. KALIMA AND MORPHEME 


Hockett (1960:123) defines morphemes as “the 
smallest meaningful elements in the utterances 
of a language”. According to this definition, an 
Arabic word such as ff ‘in’ is a morpheme, as it 
is impossible to divide it into smaller meaning- 
ful elements. Other words may contain more 
than one morpheme, e.g., darabtuhu ‘T hit 
him’ contains three morphemes: darab+tuthu. 
The morpheme darab denotes that someone 
performed the act of hitting. The nominative 
bound pronoun -tu- denotes the agent who 
performed the act expressed in the verb darab, 
and the accusative bound pronoun -hu denotes 
the object suffering this act. The division of the 
form darabtuhu into three morphemes, accord- 
ing to the principles of modern linguistics, 
accords with Sibawayhi’s concept of kalima. 
The term kalima refers in Chapter 508 of 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab (II, 330.15-339.19) to words 
that are free forms containing one morpheme, 
e.g. huwa ‘he’ (Kitab Il, 336.6) and kul ‘eat!’ 
(Kitab Il, 332.9); to morphemes that are bound 
forms, such as the suffixes of the perfect -tu in 
dahabtu ‘I went away’ (Kitab Il, 331.12-13) 
and the -t in fa‘alat ‘she did’ (Kitab Il, 331.14); 
to some accusative and genitive pronominal 
suffixes, such as -ka in ra’aytuka ‘I saw you’ 
and gulamuka ‘your servant’ (Kitab Il, 331.11); 
to the -ta contained in ’anta ‘you’ (Kitab II, 
331.12-14); and to some other suffixes (Levin 
1986:426-427). The term kalima also refers 
there to some morphemes, occurring as bound 
forms preposed to nouns and verbs (Levin 
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1986:428-429), e.g. the conjunction wa- ‘and’ 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab, II 330.15—-18), the definite 
article al- in al-qawmu ‘the people’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 335.5), the future marker sa- in sa- 
yaf ‘alu ‘he will do’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab II 331.9), 
and the preposition bi- ‘with’ as in the exam- 
ple xarajtu bi-zaydin ‘I went out with Zayd’ 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 331.6). This shows that 
when referring to free forms containing one 
morpheme, e.g. huwa and kul, and to mor- 
phemes that are bound forms, e.g. -tu and sa-, 
kalima corresponds to morpheme, as it refers in 
these cases to the smallest meaningful elements 
in the utterances of the language. Hence, it is 
inferred that in these cases the grammarians’ 
view of kalima basically corresponds to the 
modern linguistic concept of morpheme (Levin 
1986:429-431). This inference is supported by 
Ibn Ya‘8’s discussion of kalima (Sarh 1, 21.5- 
20 ed. Jahn = I, 18.29-19.15 Cairo ed.). How- 
ever, the correspondence between kalima and 
morpheme is not complete, since the grammar- 
ians do not conceive of certain linguistic units 
as kalim that in modern usage would be mor- 
phemes, because of theoretical morphological 
considerations. Thus, some bound forms that 
are morphemes according to modern linguistic 
concepts are not classified by the grammarians 
as kalim, although the linguists conceive of 
them as meaningful elements. The grammar- 
ians refer to these morphemes as zawadid or 
as buruf zawda’id, i.e. huruf (= sounds) that are 
added to the radical sounds of the word (Levin 
1986:436-443). Hence, they conceive of these 
morphemes as an integral part of the form in 
which they are included (Levin 1986:432-435). 
For example: 


i. The prefixes of the imperfect verb, ’a-, 
ta-, ya-, na-, as in af‘alu, taf‘alu, yaf‘alu, 
nafalu, are classified as zawd’id because the 
grammarians believe that they form an inte- 
gral part of the morphological pattern of 
the form in which they are included (Levin 
1986:432). The status of these prefixes as 
zawa@ id with a grammatical task but form- 
ing an integral part of the pattern in which 
they are included is the same as that of the 4 
contained in the fa‘%ilun pattern denoting the 
active participle, and as that of the ma- and 
-u- contained in the maful pattern denoting 
the passive participle (Ibn Jinni, Munsif I, 
I1.15-12.5; see also Munsif I, 12.3-7). 
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ii. Sibawayhi believes that the tanwin is an 
integral part of the noun, since it forms its 
final limit (Levin 1986:436-437). Hence, 
the tanwin itself and the suffixes preceding 
it are classified as zawa@id and not as kalim. 
This notion explains the classification of 
the case endings and the morphemes pre- 
ceding them as zawd’id and not as kalim. 
Thus, the feminine suffix -at- in talbatun 
‘an acacia tree’, the feminine plural suf- 
fix -dt- in muntaliqdtun ‘going away’, and 
the suffix -iyy- denoting the relation in 
tamimiyyun ‘Tamimite, belonging to the 
tribe of Tamim’, are classified as zawda’id 
(Stbawayhi, Kitab Il, 340.12-13; Mubarrad, 
Muqtadab I, 57.10, 60.3-4). The notion 
that the tanwin is the final limit of the noun 
also led Sibawayhi to classify nouns like 
farasun ‘a horse; a mare’ (Kitab I, 1.1-2), 
yadun ‘a hand’, and damun ‘blood’ as kalim 
(Kitab Il, 332.4-8), irrespective of the fact 
that they include the case marker and the 
tanwin that belong to the category of the 
smallest meaningful elements. 

iii. In Stbawayhi’s view, the dual endings -ani 
and -ayni, as in ar-rajulani and ar-rajulayni, 
and the plural suffixes -#ima and -ina, as in 
al-muslimana and al-muslimina, correspond 
to the combination of the case ending and 
the tanwin in nouns like zaydun: the d/ay 
included in the dual endings and the u/7 
in the plural suffixes correspond to a case 
ending, while the final -1i and -na corre- 
spond to the tanwin (Stbawayhi, Kitab 1, 
3.12-4.1; Levin 1986:432-435). It seems 
safe to assume that since the case endings 
and the tanwin are classified as zawd’id, the 
dual and plural endings corresponding to 
them are also classified as zawa’id. 

iv. For the considerations that led Stbawayhi 
to classify other morphemes, including 
the mood endings, as zawd’id, see Levin 
(1986:43 5-446). 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


i. The form kalima frequently refers in the 
Kitab to linguistic units that are composite 
forms containing more than one morpheme, 
e.g. “a‘taytu ‘I gave’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 
342.12) and at-tasdiru ‘the act of putting 
the breast girth upon the camel’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 476.20). When referring to such 
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composite forms, kalima occurs in its usual 
sense of ‘a word’ and is not used as a techni- 
cal term. In Ibn Ya‘lS’s use, the term refer- 
ring to such composite forms is lafda (Sarh 
I, 21.5-20 ed. Jahn = I, 18.29-19.15 Cairo 
ed.). 

ii. As a technical term, kalima corresponds to 
‘morpheme’ when referring to two types 
of forms: morphemes that are free forms, 
e.g. xud ‘take!’, and morphemes that are 
bound forms, e.g. the definite article a/- in 
al-qawmu ‘the people’ and the pronoun suf- 
fix -tu in dahabtu ‘I went’. 

iii. Kalima also occurs as a technical term refer- 
ring to nominal and verbal composite forms 
containing meaningful zawa’id, e.g. farasun 
‘a horse’ and yadribu ‘he beats’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab I, 1.1-5). In this case, kalima does not 
correspond to the modern linguistic term 
‘morpheme’, since it includes more than one 
morpheme. 

iv. The points of difference between kalima and 
morpheme derive from the fact that some 
morphological considerations interfere with 
the main criterion, which is a semantic one, 
in the determination of a kalima, while such 
morphological considerations do not inter- 
fere with the same semantic criterion for 
the determination of a morpheme. Hence, 
in Arabic grammatical theory, unlike in 
modern linguistics, the smallest meaningful 
elements of the Arabic language are divided 
into two groups: kalim, which correspond 
to morphemes, and zawa@id, which, irre- 
spective of their being meaningful elements, 
are conceived of as an integral part of a 
wider linguistic unit, also called kalima. 
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ARYEH LEvIN (Hebrew University of Jerusalem) 


Kana wa~axawatuha 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The expression kdna wa-’axawatuba lit. ‘kana 
and its sisters’ occurs as a grammatical techni- 
cal term in the sense of kana and the verbs that 
grammatically resemble kana. This term refers 
to a category of verbs sharing with kana the 
same grammatical qualities and occurring in 
the same syntactic constructions. 

In their discussions of this category of verbs, 
the grammarians focus on two main kinds 
of kana: kana at-tamma and kdna an-ndaqisa 
(Levin 1979:185). The grammarians also briefly 
discuss two other marginal kinds of kana: kana 
az-z@ ida and kana allati ftha damir as-Sa’n (see 
Sec. 6 below). 


2. KANA AT-TAMMA AND KANA 
AN-NAQISA 


The distinction between these two kinds of 
kana originates in the grammarian’s notion 
that most verb forms denote two things: occur- 
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rence of an act (= hadat) and time (= zaman). 
For example, the verb dahaba ‘he went away’ 
denotes the occurrence of the act of going 
away (= ad-dahab) and the fact that this act 
took place in the past (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 
11.5-15). The verb called kana at-tamma ‘the 
complete kdna’ is conceived of as a complete 
verb because it denotes both an act and time. In 
contrast, kdna an-ndaqisa ‘the incomplete kana’ 
is regarded as an incomplete verb because it 
does not denote an act but only time, thus lack- 
ing one of the elements expressed in most verb 
forms (Ibn Ya‘%8, Sarh Il, 996.19-24, ed. Jahn 
= VII, 89.15-19, ed. Cairo); cf. Ibn as-Sarraj, 
Usual I, 81.17-82.14, 91.15-92.4). For a dif- 
ferent explanation of these terms, which seems 
to be incorrect, see az-ZamaxSari (Mufassal 
II9.2-6). 

These two types of kdna occur in two dif- 
ferent syntactic constructions, and they differ 
in sense: 


i. Kana at-tamma is an intransitive verb that 
takes a subject in the nominative. It denotes 
the sense of waga‘a ‘it happened’ or xuliga 
‘he was born’, as in the examples gad kana 
l-amru ‘the thing happened’ or gad kana 
‘abdu llahi ‘Abdallah was born’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab 1, 17.1-2). This kana denotes also the 
sense of wujida ‘he existed’ (ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 119.16). 

ii. Kana an-naqisa occurs as a copula in the 
sense of ‘he was’. It takes a nominative and 
an accusative, as in the example kana ‘abdu 
llabi ’axdka ‘Abdallah was your brother’ 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 16.17). Both the nomi- 
native and the accusative are indispensable 
for the construction of the sentence. The 
grammarians believe that the primary and 
underlying construction of a sentence begin- 
ning with kana an-ndgqisa is a nominal sen- 
tence, such as ‘abdu Ilahi ’axtika. Kana is 
preposed to this nominal sentence in order 
to denote the time of the act expressed by 
it (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 6.14-20, 16.17-18; 
Ibn as-Sarraj, Usal 1, 82.7-17). Thus, kana 
becomes the ‘amil, affecting the case end- 
ings of the two indispensable parts of the 
underlying and primary nominal sentence: 
it produces the nominative in its subject 
(mubtada’), ‘abdu Ilahi, and the accusative 
in its predicate, ’axaka (Ibn as-Sarraj, Usul 
I, 82.9-11). The nominative is called ism 
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kana ‘the subject in the sentence beginning 
with kana’, while the accusative is called 
xabar kana ‘the predicate in the sentence 
beginning with kdna’ (Ibn Ya%8, Sarh II, 
999.2-6, ed. Jahn = VII, 91.16-21, ed. 
Cairo). The term xabar kana refers to the 
predicate of the subject of the underlying 
and primary sentence zaydun ’axitka, i.e., 
it is the predicate of ism kana and not the 
predicate of kana itself. Ibn Yas argues 
that xabar kana cannot be the predicate of 
kana because kana is a verb, and a verb can- 
not take a predicate (Levin 1979:203-205). 
He states explicitly that xabar kana is an 
inaccurate term, used by the grammarians 
for the sake of convenience when teaching 
Arabic grammar to beginners. 


3. ?-AXAWAT KANA 


The notion that a given verb form occurs in a 
certain syntactic construction as a fil tamm, 
denoting both an act and time, while in another 
syntactic construction it occurs as a fil ndqis, 
denoting time only, is implied by the grammar- 
ians with respect to some other verbs, known 
as ’axawadt kana ‘verbs which grammatically 
resemble kana’. These verbs are divided accord- 
ing to semantic criteria into three main groups: 


Group 1: Verbs that, as ’af‘al tamma, denote 
the sense of ‘he did something at a certain part 
of the day’ or ‘he entered upon a certain part of 
the day’, such as dalla ‘he did during the whole 
day’, bata ‘he did during the whole night’, 
’asfara ‘he did at daybreak’, ’asbaba, gada ‘he 
did in the morning’, ’adhd ‘he did in the fore- 
noon, ?amsd, raba ‘he did in the evening’. When 
occurring as *af‘al ndqisa, these verbs denote 
the sense of ‘he became’ and do not express an 
act, since their literal sense is ‘beginning with a 
certain point of time he was’, e.g. ’asbaba zay- 
dun ganiyyan ‘Zayd became rich’ (ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 120.10) lit. ‘beginning with a certain 
point of time Zayd was rich’, dalla wajhubu 
muswaddan ‘his face became black’ (Q. 16/58; 
Wright 1951:II, 102-103). Some grammarians 
say that when some of these verbs occur as 
-af'al nadqisa, they can also express the sense 
of ‘he came in a certain part of the day [in any 
particular state or condition]’. Thus, ’asbaha 
means ‘he came in the morning [in any particu- 
lar state or condition]? (Lane 1863-1893:IV, 
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1641B), ’amsd ‘he came in the evening...’ and 
?adhba ‘he came in the forenoon...’ (ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 120.4-6, 120.13-15; Ibn Yas, Sarb 
II, 1007.24-1008.5, 1009.6-10, ed. Jahn = 
VII, 103.18-23, 105.8-106.2, ed. Cairo). For 
example, ’asbaba zaydun muntaliqan ‘“Zayd 
came in the morning in a state of walking’ (Ibn 
as-Sarraj, Usul I, 82.14-15). 


Group 2: Verbs that, as ’af‘al tamma, denote 
an act of motion or rest. According to Wright 
(1951:II, 102-103), these verbs are sdra ‘he 
went’; raja‘a, ‘dda, ’dda ‘he came back’; jaa, ’ata 
‘he came’; ga‘ada ‘he sat down’. As af ‘al ndqisa 
these verbs denote the sense of ‘he became’, e.g. 
sara I-fagiru ganiyyan ‘the poor man became 
rich’ (ZamaxSari, Mufassal 120.2-3) and al- 
‘aduwwu ma yarjiu sadiqan ‘an enemy never 
becomes a friend’ and idhabu bi-qamisi hada 
fa-alquhu ‘ala wajhi abi ya’ti basiran ‘go with 
this shirt of mine and throw it on my father’s 
face, and as a result he shall become seeing’ 
(Q. 12/93; Wright 1951:II, 102-103). All gram- 
marians agree that sdra is one of the *axawat 
kana, occurring both as a fil tamm and a fil 
nagis, but not all of them agree that the rest of 
the above verbs denoting an act of motion also 
belong to this category. Some grammarians do 
not mention these verbs at all in their discus- 
sions of kdna wa-~axawatuhda, while others say 
that only some of them belong to this category 
(ZamaxSari, Mufassal 119.6-10; "Abu Hayy4an, 
Manhaj 53.10-21). Stbawayhi (Kitab I, 18.22- 
19.5) says that the verb jaa corresponds to 
kana known later as kdna an-ndaqisa only in the 
expression md j@at bajataka ‘What has become 
your need?’, 


Group 3: Verbs that, as ’af'al tamma, denote 
the sense of ‘to continue’ or ‘to cease’. These 
verbs are dama ‘he continued’ and zdla, bariha, 
fata, and infakka ‘he ceased’. These verbs 
occur as af‘al nadgisa only when they are used in 
expressions designating the sense of an adverb 
denoting duration: 


i. ma dama ‘as long as’. In this expression 
dama is inflected only in the past tense, and 
it is always preceded by md expressing dura- 
tion, as in the example Ia ’uganni li-nafsi 
Sayan ma dumtu hayyan ‘I will never sing 
a melody that I myself composed as long as 
I live’ (Isbahani, "Agani IV, 170.3). 
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ii. md zadla, ma bariba, mda fata, and ma 
infakka, denoting the sense of the adverbs 
‘still, yet’. The inflected forms of these verbs 
occur in all tenses and are usually preceded 
by a negative particle, as in the example 
ma ziltu q@iman ‘TI am still standing’. In 
some examples in the Qur’an and in old 
poetry, the negative particle is dropped, but 
its sense is implied in the utterance, as in 
tallahi tafta’u tadkuru yusufa hatta takuna 
hbaradan ‘By God! You will never cease to 
mention Yusuf until you will be an old man’ 
(Q. 12/85; Wright r951:II, ror-103). 


To Group 3 one can add the verb bagiya, 
which as a fil tamm denotes the sense of ‘he 
remained’ and as a fi‘ ndgis denotes duration 
(Wright 1951:II, 101-103), as in the example 
lam yabqa tiflan ‘he is no longer a child’ (Wehr 
1961:69A). 


In addition to Groups 1-3, the verb Jaysa forms 
a category by itself: this verb denoting the nega- 
tion of the nexus between the subject and the 
predicate occurs only as a fil ndqis (Jurjani, 
Mudtasid 1, 400.19-401.5). 


4. THE GRAMMARIANS’ VIEW OF 
KANA WA AXAWATUHA AS ?AF‘AL 
NAQISA 


Sibawayhi’s view of kana, later called kana an- 
nagqisa, is based on five notions: 


i. Sibawayhi emphasizes that grammatically, 
kana is a transitive verb like daraba. This 
kana takes an agent called ism al-fa%il or al- 
fail, and a direct object called ism al-maf‘ul 
or al-mafvul, and it is the ‘@mil producing the 
nominative in the agent and the accusative 
in the direct object (Levin 1979:186-190). 

ii. The direct object is indispensable for the 
syntactic structure of the sentence where 
this kind of kdna occurs (Levin 1979:186- 
187, 189-192). 

iii. The relation between the agent and the direct 
object corresponds to the relation between 
a subject (mubtada’) and a predicate in a 
nominal sentence (Levin 1979:196-202). 

iv. The underlying and primary construction of 
a sentence beginning with kana is a nominal 
sentence (Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 6.14-20; see 
Sec. 2 above). 
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v. The aim of preposing kana that does not 
express an act to a nominal sentence is to 
denote the time of the act expressed in it 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 16.17—18; see Sec. 2 
above). 


Al-Mubarrad (Mugtadab Ill, 97.1-6, 189.12- 
15; IV, 86.1-15) and Ibn as-Sarraj (Usual I, 
81.1-82.17) accepted these notions. The later 
grammarians, from the roth century onward, 
also accepted them. However, the contents and 
the structure of the grammarians’ discussions of 
kana an-nagisa show that the later grammar- 
ians differed from Sibawayhi, al-Mubarrad, and 
Ibn as-Sarraj in their evaluation of the impor- 
tance of the notion that kdna is a transitive 
verb like daraba. While this notion is of great 
importance to Sibawayhi, who deals with it in 
detail (Kitab I, 16.13-24), the later grammar- 
ians briefly refer to it in their discussions, say- 
ing that ism kana and xabar kana are likened 
to the fail and the mafwl respectively (Ibn 
Jinni, Luma‘ 15.13-14; Ibn al-Anbari, ’Asrar 
57-10-12; ZamaxSari, Mufassal 33.19-20). It 
seems that their wording in this respect derives 
from the text of Ibn as-Sarraj (Usual I, 82.7- 
11). The later grammarians focused in their 
discussions of kdna an-ndqisa on Sibawayhi’s 
other notions, although they expressed them 
in a different way (Ibn Jinni, Luma‘ 15.9-16.7; 
Ibn al-Anbari, ’Asrar 55.3-57.20; ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 119.1-16). 

Some of the later grammarians, including 
al-Mubarrad and Ibn as-Sarraj, hold that kana 
wa-axawatuhd as ’af‘al ndgisa are improper 
verbs (af‘al gayr hagiqiyya) because they do 
not denote an act (Levin 1979:206; cf. Ibn as- 
Sarraj, Usul 1, 82.2-9). Others call them ’af‘al 
al-‘ibara ‘[words classified as] verbs [because 
of the way they] are pronounced’, i.e. words 
classified as verbs because of their form and not 
because of their grammatical qualities (Levin 
1979:206, n. 126). Ibn as-Sarraj (?Usil 1, 74.4- 
7) calls them ?af‘al fi I-lafd. This expression 
denotes the same as ’af‘al al-‘ibara. 


5. THE TERMINOLOGY REFERRING 
TO KANA WA->AXAWATUHA 


The terminology referring to kana wa- 
-axawatuba originates in the grammatical 
notions discussed in Sections 2 and 4 above. 
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i. In Sibawayhi’s terminology for the nomina- 
tive and the accusative in sentences begin- 
ning with kana, the nominative is called 
> ism al-fa%l ‘the noun that is the fal [= 
agent]’ , and the accusative is called ism 
al-maf‘ul ‘the noun that is the mafl [= 
direct object]? (Kitab I, 16.12-13, 16.20). 
The nominative and the accusative are also 
called al-fa%l and al-maf‘ul, respectively 
(Kitab I, 16.12-13, 16.20, 17.1, 18.4, 63.4, 
63.11-12). The accusative is called once 
by Stbawayhi xabar kana (Kitab 1, 63.8) 
because in his terminology the term xabar 
refers to the predicate of a nominal sen- 
tence, occurring as the underlying and pri- 
mary sentence of some syntactic structures 
(Levin 1979:193-196). 

ii. Some of Sibawayhi’s terminology appears 
in al?Axfas (Ma‘ani I, 197.3-4; II, 670.2- 
3). The whole of Stbawayhi’s terminology, 
including the term xabar kana, appears in 
al-Mubarrad (Mugqtadab Ill, 97.1-3, 117.3, 
189.12; IV, 86.1-3) and in Ibn as-Sar- 
raj (Usual I, 91.7; Il, 277.4-5, 288.12-14, 
290.3-4). Apart from Stbawayhi’s termi- 
nology, al-Mubarrad (Muqtadab IV, 88.3, 
88.14, 98.2) and Ibn as-Sarraj (Usa I, 82.1, 
82.2, 83.11) also use the terms ism kana, 
kana wa-axawdtubd, and ’axawat kdna. 
These terms, as well as the term xabar kana, 
became the usual ones for the later gram- 
marians from the roth century onward. 
These later grammarians also use the terms 
al~af‘al an-ndqisa (ZamaxSari, Mufassal 
119.1-2), kdna at-tamma, and kana an- 
nagisa. The terms ndgisa and tamma are 
used to refer to kdna for the first time by 
az-Zajjaji (Jumal 48.11-49.5). Ibn as-Sarraj 
(Usual I, 91.15-92.4) was the first to use the 
term ’af‘al tamma. 


6. THE MARGINAL TYPES OF KANA 


Additionally, there are two marginal types of 
kana: 


i. The type of kana called kana az-za@ida only 
occurs as a word denoting emphasis. This 
kana has no literal meaning, and it does 
not affect the case ending of any word in 
the sentence, as in the example lam yujad 
kana mitluhum ‘nobody like them existed 
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[among the people of their tribe]? (Mubar- 
rad, Muqtadab IV, 116.6-118.3). For refer- 
ences to this kdna see Levin (1979:185, n. 1); 
see also Ibn as-Sarraj (Usual I, 92.7-8). 

ii. The grammarians say that kana allati ftha 
damir as-Sa’n occurs in examples such as 
kana zaydun q@imun, where kana is fol- 
lowed by two nominatives. They assert that 
this kana contains an implicit pronoun of the 
3rd person singular, referring to the noun 
as-San or al~amr ‘the matter, the affair’ or 
al-hadit ‘the story’, which does not occur 
in the sentence. Hence, when saying kana 
zaydun q@imun, what the speaker actually 
intends to say is kdna s-Sa’nu wa-l-haditu 
zaydun q@imun ‘the affair and the story 
was: Zayd is standing’ (Ibn Jinni, Luma‘ 
16.13-17). The grammarians believe that 
this implicit pronoun referring to as-Sa’n is 
a subject (mubtada’) and that the following 
clause zaydun qa@imun is assigned to it as 
its predicate (Ibn Ya‘s, Sarh I, 435.13-19, 
1005.8-19, ed. Jahn = III, 116.5—6; VII, 
IOI.14-102.3, ed. Cairo). The implicit pro- 
noun is analyzed as ism kana (Zajjaji, Jumal 
49.9-10). The examples mentioned by the 
grammarians show that this kana occurred 
mainly in poetry. 
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Kanuri 
rt. KANURI AND ARABIC 


The first contact between Islam and the empire 
of Kanem, situated near Lake Chad, was made 
through trade. Kanem had commercial links 
with Tripoli in North Africa via Kawar and 
the Fezzan. This trade “provided the gateway 
for Islam to enter Kanem” (Clarke 1982:67). 
In the second half of the 8th century, a more 
permanent Muslim presence was established on 
the Kanem-North African trade route with the 
establishment of the small states of Ajar Fazzan 
and Zawila; Zawila, further south and close to 
Kanem, was a center for Ibadite Islam. Kanem 
became Muslim at the beginning of the rath 
century. According to some scholars, the first 
Muslim ruler in Kanem was Humai Jilme of the 
Saifawa dynasty (from ca. 1085 to 1097 C.E.). 
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Kanuri is the Nilo-Saharan language with the 
largest number of Arabic loans, second only 
to Hausa (see Baldi 2002). Its lexicon “might 
be described as a layered lexicon. It is layered 
chronologically in the sense that it is possible 
to recognize words in the language that are 
older as distinct from words that have not been 
in the language as long and also others that 
have entered the language from other language 
sources. Borrowed words in the lexicon as well 
are layered chronologically, since certain Arabic 
loan words have been part of the language for as 
much as a thousand years, whereas words from 
Hausa entered much later, and words from 
English only very recently” (Hutchison 1981:10). 

It has been observed that one important sub- 
part of the Kanuri lexicon is made up of historic- 
ally derived words that are now recognizable 
as composed of word formatives that are no 
longer productive in the language (see Baldi 
1998). 

Words that have entered the Kanuri language 
from sources other than Arabic are insignificant 
in comparison to those from Arabic. Many have 
been greatly altered by the phonology of Kanuri. 


2. PHONOLOGY 


Kanuri seems to be a language with a tendency 
to erosion of the phonetic shape of the borrowed 
words. This phenomenon does not seem to 
correlate with the position of the syllable, 
consonant, or vowel eroded in the word. In 
fact, one glance at the loanwords shows that 
this erosion may take place in any part of 
the word: xardj > ardji ‘[land] tax’, sadaqa > 
sddda ‘alms’, taman > tama ‘price’. Sometimes 
the two variants (i.e. with and without the 
phoneme assimilated) coexist: sulh> sdlfulsolé 
‘reconciliation’, xardaj > hardjilardji ‘[land] tax’, 
xalq > dldga/alda ‘creation’, ‘agl > hangal/angal 
‘intelligence’. 

In Kanuri there is a tendency to preserve 
within loanwords the original Arabic geminates: 
dabba > dabba ‘animal’, bujja ‘argument’ > 
hujja ‘reason’, 7illa > illa4 ‘except’, ammd > 
amma ‘but’, janna > zanna ‘paradise’. There 
are only a few exceptions, probably due to 
colloquial use: mu‘allim > mdlam ‘teacher’, 
mu‘allima > mdlamd ‘female teacher’. 

Individual Arabic phonemes are realized in 
Kanuri as follows (for more details see Baldi 
2002): 
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Pl > ©: ra’y > rai ‘opinion’ 
/b/ > /b/: rajab > Razab/Rdjab ‘seventh Islamic 
month’; in intervocalic and medial position /b/ 
> /wi: xutba > kutuwa ‘Friday sermon’; in final 
position /b/ > /b/ or sometimes /p/: tartib > 
tartip ‘order’ 

Itl > Ith: turjumdadn > turjimdn ‘interpreter’; in 
two cases, /t/ > /d/: tabit ‘firm, fixed; permanent’ 
> tdwada ‘definite, certain, sure’, sabt > sabda 
‘Saturday’ 

/t/ > tl: taman > tama ‘price’; in two cases /t/ > 
/s/: tumn > summun ‘one-eighth’, badit > hadis/ 
hadisa ‘Hadith, traditions about the Prophet’ 

jil > Il: jarida (via Hausa jarida) > jerida 
‘newspaper’; sometimes in intervocalic or initial 
position /j/ > /z/: ‘ajal > azdla ‘hurry, haste’, 
jum‘a > zdma ‘Friday’; in one case /j/ > /g/: farj 
> fargi ‘vagina’; in another case /j/ > /d/: sarj > 
sérdé ‘saddle [for horse]’ 

h/ > /h/: babr > bahar ‘sea’; often, in initial, 
intervocalic, or final position /h/ > @: barf > 
drawu ‘letter of the alphabet’, mubarram > 
Marram ‘first month’, dabb > duwa ‘slaughter’; 
in two cases /h/ > /k/: /sabn ‘dish, plate’ > sakan 
‘kettle’, fasib > fasek ‘eloquent’; in another case 
/h/ > /f/: /sulb > sdlfu ‘reconciliation’ 

/xl > /hi/: xabar > hawdr ‘news’; often /x/ > 
@: xadim ‘domestic servant’ > ddim ‘eunuch’; 
in two cases /x/ > /k/: xutba > kutuwa ‘Friday 
sermon’, xums > kuimsa ‘sign marking end of 
every fifth verse of the Ouran 

/d/ > /d/: dars > dadras ‘lesson’; in one case /d/ 
> tl: labbad > labbat ‘felt’ 

Id/ > /d/: dabh > duwa ‘slaughter’; /d/ > /z/ 
only in a very few cases: dakar > zdkar ‘penis’ 

/r/ > Il: ratl > rdtal ‘a weight’; once with 
dissimilation: /r/ > /I/: barir > haril ‘silk’ 

zl > Izl: zaman > zaman ‘time’; but often 
/zl > Il: zabdd ‘civet’ > jibda ‘civet cat’; in one 
case /z/ > /s/: hizb > isap ‘one-sixtieth part of 
the Ouran’ 

/s/ > /s/: basar ‘hemorrhoids’ (? via Fulfulde 
baksur) > boksiir ‘tumor; piles’; but sometimes 
/s/ > /8/ before front vowel: masjid > mdashidi 
‘mosque’, as-sirr > ashir ‘secret’ 

I8/ > [8/: Sabada > shadda ‘creed formula’; but 
sometimes /8/ > /s/, under the influence of Ful- 
fulde, where it is regular: Sukr > askdra ‘thanks’, 
muskil ‘equivocal, problematic’ > miskil ‘mis- 
understanding, altercation’, qurus [pl.] > gursu 
‘Maria Theresa dollar’ 

Is/ > Isl: /sandug > sandiwu ‘box’; but some- 
times /s/ > /S/: sadbun > shawil ‘soap’, safar 
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> ShdwurlSdwur ‘second month’, musiba > 
mashiwa ‘misfortune’, as-sawm > ashadm 
‘the fast [of Ramadan]’, maqdss > mowosa 
‘scissors’ 

/d/ > Ml: al-qadi > alkali ‘judge’; sometimes 
/d/ > Id/: al-ard > ldrda ‘earth’, badara ‘to 
be present’ > dddri ‘witnessing’, ramadan > 
Ramaddén ‘ninth month’, marad ‘disease, 
malady’ > mardi ‘wrinkles or folds of the flesh’ 

It! > Itl: tasa (via Hausa tdsd) > tdsa ‘metal 
bowl’; in one case /t/ > /I/, with assimilation 
to the preceding phoneme: Jat ‘Lot’? > lulu 
‘sodomy’ 

/d/ > /zl: nadm > ndzamu ‘verse’; in one case 
/d/ > Is/: ’adhar (pl. of dubr) ‘midday prayer’ > 
sar ‘late afternoon’ 

[1 > ©: nana‘ > nana ‘mint’; -C- + // > -CC-: 
rub‘ > rdbbulrubbu ‘one-quarter’ 

/g/ > /g/: ganima (via Hausa ganimd) > ganima 
‘booty, loot’; in one case /g/ > /i/: magrib > 
mdiruwu “prayer at sunset’ 

/f/ > fl: fard > faral ‘religious duty’; sometimes 
/f/ > Iwi: al-fita ‘serviette, towel’ > alwiita 
‘handkerchief’ 

/q/ > /k/: qabr > kadwar ‘grave’; in some cases 
/q/ > Iwi: stiq > kasiwu ‘market’, /sanduq > 
sanduwu ‘box’, al-quran > Luwurdn ‘the 
Quran’; but in a very few cases /q/ > /g/, 
reflecting the pronunciation of some West 
African languages and local Arabic: bunduqiyya 
> bdndag ‘gun’, xalq > dlaga ‘creature’, xalq > 
4léga ‘creation’, gahwa > gdwa ‘coffee’; in a few 
cases /q/ > @: xalq > dlda ‘creation’, sadaqa > 
sddda ‘alms’, taga > tda ‘window’, waqa‘a > 
waajin/wakajin ‘to occur, happen’; in one case 
/q/ > lyl: watiga ‘document, paper’ > wotiya 
‘letter’ 

/kI > kl: kafur > kawtir ‘camphor’; in a few 
cases /k/ > /g/: baraka > barga ‘blessing’; in a 
few cases /k/ > O: hdkam > hdd ‘fine’; in one 
case /k/ > /w/: bukm > howum ‘judgment’ 

Ml > Mi: jumla > jumla ‘total’ 

/m/ > /m/: mital > misal ‘example’; in one 
case /m/ > /w/: al-ma‘as ‘means of subsistence’ 
> alwoshi ‘salary’ 

/n/ > In/: qarn > karnu ‘century’; in one case 
/n/ > © in final position: taman > tama ‘price’; 
in another case /n/ > /m/: burnus > barmiusu 
‘burnous, hooded cloak’ 

hi > fh/: bijra > hijira ‘the Hegira’; in a 
couple of cases /h/ > ©: jahannam ‘hell > janam 
‘fire’, rabn > ran ‘pawn; mortgage’ 

Iwl > Iwi: wahla ‘fright, terror’ (via Hausa 
wahala trouble’) > wahdla ‘difficulties, troubles’; 
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sometimes /w/ > @, especially in medial position: 
jawab > jadwu/zadwu ‘answer’; in one case /w/ 
> /m/: tawis > tamus ‘peacock’ 

lyl > ly/: qiyama > kiydma ‘resurrection’ 


3. MORPHOLOGY, SYNTAX, AND 
SEMANTICS 


In some cases, but not as frequently as in 
Hausa, the Arabic definite article al+ is retained 
as a prefix on the Kanuri word: al-bisr ‘joy’ > 
albishir ‘good news’. In other cases, the | of 
the definite article has become the initial con- 
sonant of the loanword in Kanuri, followed in 
some cases by an epenthetic vowel: al-qur’an > 
Luwuran ‘the Qur’an’. 

Apart from the case of the Arabic article 
retained in loans, there are cases where the k+ 
prefix has been applied as a word formative to 
the Arabic borrowing (sig > kastiwu ‘market’). 
The Kanuri lexicon is made up of historically 
derived words that are now recognizable as 
composed of word formatives no longer pro- 
ductive in the language: ‘addla > nanvddal 
justice’, al-islim > karmésalam ‘Islam’. 

Arabic loanwords were introduced in domains 
of the Kanuri cultural lexicon: jurisprudence 
(shard < Saria ‘Muslim law’), trade (shirgamda 
‘co-owner’? < Sirka ‘partnership’), religion 
(kutiwa < xutba ‘Muslim Friday sermon’), 
science and culture (imu < ‘ilm ‘knowledge’, 
darasa < dars ‘lesson’), names of some everyday 
objects (shawil < sabun ‘soap’). 

Kanuri not only received Arabic loans but 
was also a donor language. Many languages 
acquired Arabic loans in West Africa through 
Kanuri: Arabic sa#q ‘market’ > Kanuri kasuwu 
> Buduma kéhuki; Hausa kasuwd; Kotoko 
gasdgbi; Musgu kasku; Tubu kasigu. 
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SERGIO BALDI 
(University of Naples, L’Orientale) 


KaSkaSa and Kaskasa 


The terms kaskasa and kaskasa refer to the 
phenomenon of using the suffixes /S/ and /s/, 
respectively, for the attached object pronoun 
of the 2nd person feminine singular (cf. Jindi 
1983:1, 359-364). These suffixes were not used 
in Classical Arabic, but they occurred in some 
dialects in the Arabian Peninsula. The Arab 
linguists describe this phenomenon, although 
there is some inconsistency in their descriptions. 
Sibawayhi (Kitab IV, 199-200), Ibn Jinni (Sirr 
as-sinda I, 219; Xasd@is, Il, 11-12), and Ibn 
Yas (Sarh al-Mufassal Il, 9.48-49) recognize 
two groups of people in the Arabian Peninsula 
who use kaskaSa. One group uses /§/ instead of 
Classical Arabic /ki/, as in ’a‘taytis ‘I gave you 
[fem.]’, and the other group adds /8/ to Classical 
Arabic /ki/, as in ’a‘taytikis ‘I gave you [fem.]’. 
Both phenomena occur in pausa. 

The explanation that Sibawayhi advances for 
this change is that the speakers wanted to make 
a distinction between males and females when 
addressing them. The Classical Arabic reference 
to a male person is /ka/, and both feminine 
/ki/ and masculine /ka/ lose their final vowel 
in pausa, so that the distinction between the 
two genders disappears there. Sibawayhi adds 
that the speakers select /§/ since it is a voice- 
less sound, just like /k/, e.g. innis dahiba ‘you 
[fem.] are leaving’; malis dahiba ‘why are you 
[fem.] leaving?’, instead of ’innaki and mdlaki. 

Kaskasa, on the other hand, is explained by 
Sibawayhi as the addition of /s/ to the feminine 
/ki/, as in a‘taytikis ‘I gave you [fem.]’, by 
some speakers in pausa. Neither Sibawayhi nor 
Ibn Ya‘S mentions the replacement of /ki/ by 
/s/, but Ibn Jinni and other linguists do men- 
tion that /s/ replaces /ki/ in the speech of some 
speakers, just as in the case of kaskaSa. 

The Arabic grammatical literature mentions 
different tribes whose dialects exhibited these 
phenomena. KaskaSa, for instance, was said to 
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be used among the Tamim (ZamaxSari, Rabi‘ 
al~abrar IV, 273; Ibn Ya‘, Sarh al-Mufassal I, 
49; Ta‘alibi, Figh 39). Ibn Manzir (Lisan XII, 
232), as-Suyuti (Muzhir I, 221), and Ibn Jinni 
(al-Xas@is Il, 11-12) conclude that kaskasa 
occurred among Rabi‘a. On the other hand, Ibn 
Yais (Sarb, al-Mufassal Il, 49) and Ibn Faris 
(Sabibi 33-36) conclude that Bakr ibn Wail 
used to have kaskasa. 

Kaskasa is mentioned for Bakr ibn Wa’il as 
well (Ibn Manzir, Lisdn XII, 80; ZamaxSari, 
Rabi‘ al-abrar IV, 273; Ibn Ya%8, Sarh, al- 
Mufassal Il, 49; Ta‘alibi, Figh 39). Ibn Faris 
(Sahibi 33-36) and as-Suyuti (Muzhir I, 221) 
conclude that kaskasa occurred in Rabi‘a, while 
Ibn Jinni (Xas@’is II, 11-12) mentions that kas- 
kasa occurred among the Hawazin. 

If one traces the occurrence of these phenom- 
ena among Arab tribes, it becomes obvious that 
there is a certain inconsistency in indicating the 
tribes. This inconsistency may have been caused 
by the huge size of some tribes. Rabi‘a, for 
example, was a large tribe that included several 
smaller tribes, such as ’Asd and Bakr ibn Wa’il, 
who settled in the north and east of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Another reason for the inconsistency 
may have been the continuous traveling of the 
Arabs, which led to a dispersal of dialectal fea- 
tures from one place to another through time. 
In the main, by tracing the locations of the old 
tribes using kaSkasa and kaskasa on the map, 
one finds that all of them lived relatively close 
to each other, roaming from the middle to the 
north and east of the Arabian Peninsula (see 
Map 1). Incorrect description may have been 
another reason for the inconsistency in the 
descriptions (see Jindi 1983; "Anis 1990). 

The present-day situation in the Arabian 
Peninsula is slightly different from that described 
by the Arab linguists. In the east and northeast 
of the Arabian Peninsula, one finds that /é/, not 
/kis/, is the form used to indicate the feminine 
attached pronoun. However, this change is not 
limited to the 2nd person attached feminine 
pronoun. Any /k/ may be replaced by /é/ in 
some positions, as in ¢éf al-bal ‘how are you?’, 
dié ‘rooster’, fic ‘open!’, instead of kéf, dik, fik. 
In addition to the east and northeast of Saudi 
Arabia, Gulf countries such as Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates, Iraq, and 
the southern parts of Jordan and Syria have this 
feature as well (— palatalization). 
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KASKASA AND KASKASA 


Map 1. Arabian Peninsula: tribes that used KaSkaSah and kaskasah as mentioned by old Arab linguists 





According to the description of the Arab lin- 
guists, /S/ for the 2nd person attached feminine 
pronoun is found in the province of Asir, which 
is located in the southwest of Saudi Arabia. We 
should note that there is another phenomenon 
mentioned by Sibawayhi and others, under 
the name of Sansana, which consists in the 
replacement of any /k/ by /%/ (cf. Jindl 1983: 
I, 362-363). This phenomenon has survived 
in Yemeni Arabic (Watson 1992). The dif 
ference between the SanSana of Yemen and 
the kaskasa of Asir is that /§/ in Asir replaces 
only the attached pronoun of the 2nd person 
feminine singular. /s/ and /¢/ occur in the middle 
and some parts of the north of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Similarly to /é/, /s/ and /¢/ replace /k/ 
not only in the feminine attached pronoun but 
in other positions as well, as in islonié ‘how 
are you [fem.]?’, calb ‘dog’, bdacir ‘tomorrow’, 
instead of islonik, kalb, bakir. 

This phenomenon is a feature of some 
Arabian peninsular dialects and exists until 
now. Nowadays, many speakers of these dia- 
lects are not aware that these features have a 
history in the pre-Islamic Arabic dialects and 
were discussed by the Arab linguists. They 
assume that it is a deviation from Classical 
Arabic and tend to shift to a neutral /k/ in an 
attempt to adopt the Classical Arabic form. 


Arabian Sea 
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Munrira Ai AL-AZRAQI 
(King Faisal University) 


Kazakh 


Kazakh is a Central Asian Turkic language 
spoken by approximately ro million people in 
Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Mongolia, and China. 
It belongs to the Qipchaq subgroup of the 
Turkic languages, within which it is in the first 
place closely related to Karakalpak, Bashkir, 
and Altay and secondly to Kyrghyz, Karachay- 
Balkhar, Kumyk, and Tatar (on the history of 
Kazakh, see Balaqaev and Sayrambaev 1997; 
Sizdiqova 1993, 1994). Like most Turkic lan- 
guages, the Kazakh lexicon includes a consid- 
erable number of Arabic loanwords, albeit 
fewer than, for instance, ~ Uzbek. 

Arabic words entered Kazakh with the 
embracement of Islam by Turkic tribes in 
Central Asia, starting from the late 11th cen- 
tury. Through their nomadic lifestyle, which 
the Kazakhs managed to preserve up to the 
early 20th century, combined with the cultural 
and physical distance from the centers of Islamic 
culture and learning, they developed a nomadic 
variant of Islam. The Kazakhs retained their 
ancient shamanist focus on ‘the spirits of the 
ancestors’ (Kazakh aruwah/aruwaq < Arabic 
-arwab [pl. of rub] ‘spirits’) and on nature. 
The influence of Islam was reinforced in the 
18th century by missionary activities of Tatar 
Muslims, which were directed by the Russian 
royal court in an attempt to control the peoples 
of the steppes (cf. Kreindler 1979). Most Arabic 
loans must have reached Kazakh, therefore, 
through a > Tatar filter. 

The Kazakhs have put hardly anything in 
writing throughout their nomadic history. 
Although the first recordings of their ancient 
oral epics were made by Russian travelers in 
the 17th century, most date from the roth 
century, when the second wave of Islamiciza- 
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tion had already begun. The date of recording 
no doubt influenced the vocabulary of the epics 
(cf. Asanbayev a.o. 1995). It is therefore diffi- 
cult to ascertain which words belong to the 
oldest layer of loans. An early loan is per- 
haps mal, the common word for ‘cattle’ (< 
Arabic mal ‘possession’). An indicator might be 
the different treatment of the Arabic feminine 
ending -a, which is sometimes preserved as 
-a and sometimes as -et; these endings may 
belong to different layers in the borrowings (> 
Persian). 

Not surprisingly, the Arabic loans in Kazakh 
belong to the domains of religion and culture, 
e.g. Kazakh bereket < Arabic baraka ‘blessing’; 
Kazakh qgalam Arabic qalam ‘pen’; Kazakh 
tari < Arabic ta’rix ‘history’; Kazakh diinye < 
Arabic dunya ‘earth’; Kazakh momin < Arabic 
mu’min ‘believer’; Kazakh mektep < Arabic 
maktab ‘school’. Yet, Kazakh Oziday < Persian 
Xuda ‘Lord’ is the normal expression for ‘God’. 
Sometimes, there is a slight shift in meaning, 
e.g. Kazakh zanaza ‘corpse’ < Arabic jandza 
‘funeral’. 

Almost all Arabic loanwords in Kazakh are 
nouns; to form verbs from Arabic loanwords, 
Kazakh uses dummy verbs like yetu ‘to do’, 
e.g. iygpal yetu ‘to neglect’ < Arabic ’ihmal 
‘negligence’, or aytu ‘to say’, e.g. aytu salem 
‘to greet? < Arabic salam ‘greeting’; similar 
constructions are found in ~— Persian, > 
Turkish, and > Urdu. 

Kazakh underwent a number of phonological 
shifts, some of which set it apart from other 
Turkic languages, such as the shift e- > ye-, e.g. 
er > Kazakh yer ‘man’; § > s, e.g. baS > Kazakh 
bas ‘head’, followed by ¢ > S, e.g. cig- > Kazakh 
Siq- ‘to leave’. The sequence of these shifts can 
to some extent be reconstructed, but due to 
the scarcity of written material, dating them 
is an extremely difficult enterprise. Even when 
ancient material is available, the Chagatay-based 
orthography in Arabic script in which Kazakh 
from the 17th century onward was written 
hardly reflects actual Kazakh phonology. Arabic 
loanwords too were subjected to a number of 
those phonological shifts, e.g. Derbiséli, derbis 
+ élt < Arabic darwis ‘ali ‘Darwish Ali’. Another 
such shift is y- > 2-, which Kazakh shares with 
Kyrghyz (e.g. yol > Kazakh Zol ‘road’); it is 
found in Arabic loanwords such as the Arabic 
proper name Yusuf > Kazakh Ziisip ‘Joseph’, 
and Arabic yatim ‘orphan’ > Kazakh Zetim. 
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In the first decades of the zoth century, 
Kazakh was written in the Arabic, Latin, and 
Cyrillic scripts more or less specially adapted 
for Kazakh but none of which adequately met 
all aspects of Kazakh phonology (cf. Baldauf 
1993). The Cyrillic alphabet, for example, still 
does not reflect the full vowel harmony, e.g. 
Ko3iM (R6zim) for [k6ziim] ‘my eye’. 

Arabic loanwords have undergone shifts also 
encountered by Arabic loanwords in many 
other languages, such as the loss of emphasis in 
emphatic consonants, e.g. Arabic d > z, Arabic 
badir ‘present? > Kazakh azir/qazir ‘now’; 
s > s, e.g. Arabic ’asl > Kazakh asil/ésil ‘base’; 
generally -b (and -Cv*4p) > p, e.g. Arabic 
kitab > Kazakh kitap ‘book’. Foreign phonemes 
readily change into a Kazakh one, e.g. Arabic 
f > Kazakh p (e.g. Arabic fard ‘prescription’ > 
Kazakh pariz; Arabic kafil > Kazakh képil, as 
in képildi ‘with warranty [i.e. ‘guaranteed’]’; 
Arabic f@ida ‘profit? > Kazakh payda); Arabic 
“> Kazakh g/O (e.g. Arabic ‘“ilm ‘science’ 
> Kazakh gilim; Arabic ‘aj@ib, pl. of ‘ajiba, 
‘strange things, miracles’ > Kazakh gazayip 
‘splendid’; Arabic ‘ag/ ‘common sense’ > Kazakh 
aqil); Arabic b > Kazakh q/@ (e.g. Arabic 
hdja ‘need’ > Kazakh qazet/éZet ‘obligation’. 
Arabic bal has two realizations: (i) Kazakh 
gal ‘well-being; situation’, as in galiy qalay? 
‘how are you?’, and (ii) Kazakh él ‘power’, e.g. 
élsiz ‘sick, powerless’; Arabic bagiqa ‘truth’ 
> Kazakh agqiqat; Arabic huquq ‘laws’ [pl. of 
haqq| > Kazakh quqigq ‘law’). 

Since religion was officially prohibited during 
the seventy years of Soviet rule, many Arabic 
loanwords in the religious domain remained 
virtually invisible (on Islamic peoples in the 
Soviet Union, see Akiner 1986). The revival of 
Islam in the last decade of the zoth century has 
not only caused the religious terms to surface 
again, most of them—apart from the most 
evident (aqiret ‘the hereafter’ < Arabic *dxira; 
azal ‘fate’ < Arabic ’ajal ‘fate’; éwliye ‘saint’ < 
Arabic ’awliya’, pl. of wali)—not understood 
by the nonreligious part of the population, 
but it also brought reloans into the language, 
e.g. Kazakh gibadat < Arabic ‘ibada ‘prayer, 
adoration’. There must have been a certain 
reluctance against adapting the pronunciation 
of religious notions to Kazakh phonology; in 
this way Arabic Saytdn ‘devil’ has survived 
with s-, but in Kazakh dialects the regular 
Kazakh form seytan is still found. In r9th- 
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century poetry, lines like the following can 
still be found: Yekewi kop tilekpen duga qildi 
/ Oudayim dugalarin gabil gildi ‘Both of them 
prayed with many intentions / My God accepted 
their prayers’ (Qaliyasqartli 1995:183). 

One particular phenomenon of Kazakh is 
dissimilation of consonants, for instance in 
the plural suffix -lar, in which /- changes to 
d- (voiced) or t- (voiceless), e.g. gol ‘hand’ 
~ qol-lar ‘hand’ > Kazakh qoldar. This also 
occurs in Arabic loanwords, e.g. Kazakh 
Zendet < Arabic janna ‘heaven’; iygpal (yetu) 
‘to neglect’ < Arabic ’ibmal ‘negligence’ (with 
Kazakh q < Arabic h producing *iyqmal through 
dissimilation of gm > iyqpal); Kazakh molda 
(as in the name Moldabek) in which molda is 
‘mullah’ + bek ‘lord’ (which has now reentered 
the language as molla). A striking example 
of dissimilation is Arabic Muhammad, which 
in Kazakh has different forms, e.g. Membet, 
Mahambet, Mabanbet (in which mb/nb < mm 
through dissimilation). 

Abay’s famous song is still full with Arabic 
loanwords: Ayttim salem, galamqas / sagan 
giirban mal men bas ‘I greet you, o [girl] with 
your brows [thin like a] pencil / [I am] sacrificed 
to you [with all my] livestock and [my] head’ 
(Qunanbayili 1976:85). 
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Kenya > East Africa 
Khartoum Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


1.1 Area, range 


The dialect referred to in this article as Khar- 
toum Arabic is spoken in Greater Khartoum 
(Khartoum, Khartoum North, and Omdurman) 
and in other urban areas of central Sudan, roughly 
to the towns of Atbara in the north, Sennar on 
the Blue Nile, and Kosti on the White Nile. 


1.2 Speakers 


Sudan is a multilingual country, with Arabs 
making up around 40 percent of the population. 
Khartoum Arabic is the prestige Arabic dialect 
and has several million native speakers. Most of 
these are descendants of migrants into the cities 
of central Sudan during the 2oth century. 


Table 1. Inventory of consonants of Khartoum Arabic 


bilabial 


labio- 
dental 


place of 
articulation 


apico- 
alveolar 


apico- 
dental 


dorso- 
prepalatal 
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1.3. Position 


Sudan has a well-developed tradition of writ- 
ing and performing in colloquial Arabic. The 
University of Khartoum Centre for Afro-Asian 
Studies has published collections of folk liter- 
ature and oral histories in various Arabic dia- 
lects, a number of well-known literary figures 
have published collections of poetry in Sudanese 
Arabic, literary figures such as at-Tayyib Salih 
have made use of colloquial Arabic in their 
writing, and there is a well-established tradition 
of colloquial Arabic broadcasting — plays, soap 
operas, and folkloric material, in particular. 


1.4 Linguistic type 


Khartoum Arabic is an Eastern-type Arabic dia- 
lect and seems to be more closely related to the 
dialects of Upper Egypt than to any other non- 
Sudanese dialect, although there are also Penin- 
sular and North African influences. Historically, 
this reflects the major penetration route of Arabic 
speakers, from Upper Egypt and through Nubia 
(via the Islamization of the Nubian kingdoms) 
into central Sudan. 

Within Sudan, Khartoum Arabic is closely 
related to the dialects of the Ja’aliyyin tribal 
grouping, found to the north of Khartoum. 


dorso- 
palatal 


post-dorso- post-dorso pharyngeal glottal 
velar _post-velar 





manner of 
articulation 
plosives 

voiced 

plain 

emphatic 

voiceless 

plain t 

emphatic t 
fricatives 

voiced 

plain Zz 

emphatic Zz 

voiceless f 

plain s 

emphatic S 
trills 

plain r 

emphatic r 
laterals 

plain I 

emphatic | 
nasal 
glide 


a 


ns 
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The history of Khartoum Arabic is reflected in 
its lexicon. This includes old borrowings from 
Aramaic (including Syriac), Ancient Egyptian 
(via Nubian) and Coptic, and Persian (sometimes 
via Ottoman Turkish); more recent borrow- 
ings from Ottoman Turkish, English, French, 
Italian, Greek, Ethiopian languages, and Egypt- 
ian Arabic; as well as words from other Sudanese 
languages, particularly Nubian, Beja, and Fur. 


1.5 State of research 


Research into Sudanese Arabic began fairly early 
in the zoth century, impelled by the requirements 
of the British colonial administration and the 
personal interests of members of the British Sudan 
Service. Early works include Worsely (1925), 
Hillelson (1930), and Trimingham (1946). 

More recent works include Kaye (1976) and 
Persson and Persson (1980). Collections of texts 
have been produced by Hillelson (1935), Yagi 
(1981), and Bergman (2002), which includes an 
account of the grammar (1-63). Particularly im- 
portant is the Sudanese Arabic/Standard Arabic 
dictionary of Qasim (2002). 

Phonology is the only linguistic subdiscipline 
to have received detailed attention. There have 
been studies by Mustapha (1982; particularly 
recommended), Blair (1983), and Hamid (1984). 


2. PHONOLOGY 


2.1 Phonemics 


/é/ and /f/ occur in only a small number of 
words and are not in the inventory of all 
speakers. Speakers who do not have /é/ and /fi/ 
use /§/ and /n/ respectively, instead: thus ¢arra ~ 
Sarra ‘to gurgle [of water]’, “arra ~ narra ‘to 
growl [of a dog]’. 

Minimal /r/ vs. /r/ and /I/ vs. /V/ pairs include 
jabar ‘to set [a broken bone]’ vs. jabar ‘to force’ 
and galam ‘to prune’ vs. galam ‘pen’. However, 
/\/ never appears word-initially (cf. Mustapha 
1982:6r), and /r/ is particularly subject to inter- 
nalrootallomorphy with/r/; thus jarrab ‘surgeon’ 
and jarib ‘wound’ belong to the same root. 

?’/ is positionally restricted, occurring only 
syllable-initially. Both // and /?/ are more 
reasonably analyzed as fricatives than plosives, 
/’/ typically being realized as creaky voice. 

There are virtually no occurrences of the 
apico-alveolar emphatics /d/, /t/, /z/, /s/, /r/, // 
in the environment of /g/ and /z/ (exceptions 
are sdg, a rank in the Ottoman army, and 
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some words borrowed from Standard Arabic). 
In the current state of the language, this is 
phonetically unmotivated since /g/ and /x/ do 
not themselves have emphatic-type realizations. 
At an earlier stage, however, /g/ and /x/ seem 
to have been emphatics and to have yielded 
de-emphasization of other emphatics in their 
environment. 

Khartoum Arabic has developed a 4-way (2 x 
2) emphatic/plain, voiced/unvoiced opposition 
out of the original Arabic 3-way emphatic, 
voiced (or unaspirated), unvoiced (or aspirated) 
opposition. The 2 x 2 opposition is apparent in its 
full form in the apico-dental and apico-alveolar 
series: /d/, /t/, /d/, /t/ and /z/, /s/, /z/, /s/, and in the 
guttural series: //, /h/, ’/, and /h/, where // and 
/h/ are the emphatic counterparts of // and /h/, 
one phonetic interpretation of this being that 
/ and /h/ are primarily glottals with secondary 
pharyngealization (cf. Jakobson 1957:112). The 
major phonetic correlate of emphasis in Khar- 
toum Arabic is pharyngealization. In the case 
of /I/ and /r/, however, the phonetic correlate 
may be velarization. 

Khartoum Arabic has three short vowels, /u/, 
/al, fil, and five long vowels, /a/, /a/, and /i/, /6/ 
and /é/. It has four diphthongs. By far the most 
common are /aw/ and /ay/. However, /iw/ and 
fuy/ also occur, e.g. siwsiw ‘chicken’, buyd 
‘white [pl.]’ in liaison before a following vowel 
(citation form buyud). 


2.2 Syllable structure 


Khartoum Arabic has the following syllable 
types: 


Typezr Cy e.g. da ‘this [masc.]’ 

Type2 CvC e.g. bun ‘coffee beans’ 

Type 3 C¥C e.g. bét ‘house’ 

Type 4 CyvCC e.g. bank ‘bank [financial 
institution]? 

Type 5 CvCC e.g. taks ‘tax’ 


Khartoum Arabic also has a high tone, re- 
presented here as", and occurring most commonly 
in running text on rst person singular pronoun 
suffixes, e.g. ummi’ ‘my mother’, /éy* ‘to me’. 


2.3 Consonant clusters 


Syllable-final consonant clusters are of two types: 


i. Sonorant /m/, /n/, or /I/ followed by a fricative 
/f/, /s/, /z/ I8/, or by a stop, normally at an 
adjacent, but less commonly at the same point 
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Table 2. Independent personal pronouns 
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3rd sg. masc. hu 2nd sg. masc. inta Ist sg. ana 

3rd sg. fem. hi 2nd sg. fem. inti 

3rd masc. pl. hum 2nd pl. masc. intu rst pl. nibna 
[3rd pl. fem. hin| [2nd pl. fem. intan| 

Table 3. Possessive/object suffixes 

3rd sg. masc. -hul-u and sg. -ak/-k Ist sg. - fi" /-ni* 
3rd sg. fem. -hal-al-a'li' 2nd sg. fem. -ik/-ki 

3rd pl. masc. -huml-um 2nd pl. masc. -kum ist pl. -na 

[3rd pl. fem. -hin!/-in] [2nd pl. fem. -kan| 


of articulation. Sonorant-stop cluster forms 
include jamb ‘beside’, asmant ‘cement’ (but 
also asmantiy among noneducated speakers). 
Sonorant-fricative cluster forms include hals 
‘bad, corrupt’. 

ii. Fricative /f/ or trill /r/ followed by a stop or, in 
the case of /r/ only, also a fricative, typically 
at an adjacent (but not identical) place of 
articulation. Fricative/trill-stop cluster forms 
include zift ‘pitch, tar’ (but also zifti among 
noneducated speakers), while fricative/trill- 
fricative cluster forms include kurs ‘course 
[educational]’. 


3. MORPHOLOGY 


Feminine plural pronouns and verbs are con- 
sidered a rural feature (and are placed in square 
brackets throughout this entry). Where a sound 
plural is used, there seems to be an increasing 
tendency for feminine plural human nouns to 
take masculine plural adjectives. 


3.1 Independent pronouns 


The independent personal pronouns are set out 
in Table 2. 


3.2 Possessive/object suffixes 


The possessive/object suffixes are: set out in 
Table 3. 

Where the possessive/object suffix has two 
forms (allomorphs), the vowel-initial form is 
postconsonantal and the consonant-initial form 
postvocalic. The only exception is the rst person 
singular suffix form -i', which occurs as the 
object suffix on verbs and participles and also 
in fini’ ‘in me’. 


Where the suffixes -a 3rd person singular 
feminine, -um 3rd person plural masculine, 
and [-in 3rd pers. pl. fem.] are preceded by 
a short vowel, the main stress falls on the 
syllable immediately preceding the pronoun 
suffixes (thus galam ‘pen’, but galdma ‘her 
pen’). This is a relic of a previous stage of the 
language, where these pronoun suffixes were 
here, as elsewhere, -ha 3rd person singular 
feminine, -bum 3rd person plural masculine, 
and -hin 3rd person plural feminine, a CvC 
suffix on this type yielding a syllable structure 
in which Sudanese standardly has stress on the 
penultimate syllable. 


3.3. Demonstratives 
The demonstratives are as follows: 


Near: ‘this’, ‘that’, ‘it [of inanimate objects]’ 


sg. masc. da 
sg. fem. di 
pl. com. dél 


Far: ‘that over there; that which is conceptually/ 
discoursally distant’ 


sg. masc. dak 
sg. fem. dik 
pl. com. délak; also dék 


3.4 Interrogatives 


The main interrogatives are the following: 


minu® ‘who?’ 
Sinu ‘what?’ 
yatu' ‘which?’ 
wen ‘where?’ 
mitén ‘when?’ 
kef ‘how?’ 
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yatu' ‘which?’ occurs prenominally and post- 
nominally. Prenominally, ydtu' is invariable: 
yatu’ rajil ‘which man?’, ydtu’ mara ‘which 
woman?’, yatu’ awlad ‘which children?’. Post- 
nominally, yatu' takes different suffixes in agree- 
ment with the preceding noun (which occurs 
with the definite): arrajil ydtu’ ‘which man?’, 
almara yati' ‘which woman?’, alawlad yatum' 
‘which children?’. Where interrogative pronouns 
take pronoun suffixes, the singular feminine 
suffix form is normally -i' rather than -a. 

kéf ‘who?’ and wen ‘where?’ optionally take 
pronoun suffixes; kéfak, kéfik, etc. are fairly 
common ways of saying ‘how are you?’ 

Interrogatives may occur in the same place 
as corresponding noninterrogative elements: 
e.g. masi wén ‘where are you (etc.) [sg. masc.] 
going?’ (e.g. mdsi ssug ‘I (etc.) [sg. masc.] am 
going to the market’), jit ma‘a minu' ‘who did 
you come with?’ (e.g. jit ma‘a hmad ‘I came 
with Ahmad’). 

Interrogatives may also occur sentence-initi- 
ally; when they do, they are a major sentence 
element, e.g. main predicand, main predicate, 
or directly dependent on the verb. (The term 
‘predicand’ is used in this entry as in Bohas 
a.o. 1990 and Watson 1993) to cover both 
the subject of a verb and the ‘initial element’ 
[mubtada’ bi-hi] of a verbless sentence.) Thus, 
wen masi ‘where are you (etc.) [sg. masc.] 
going?’. A postprepositional interrogative can 
only occur sentence-initially as a complete 
prepositional phrase, e.g. ma‘a mnu' jit ‘who did 
you come with?’. Sentence-initial interrogatives 
are somewhat emphatic. 


3.5 Adverbs 


3.5.1 Temporal adverbs 
Temporal adverbs include: 


hassa‘ ~ hassi ‘now; just now [past or future]’ 


ya dob just now [past]’ 

gibel ‘recently’ 

garib ‘recently; soon’ 

ba‘dén ‘soon; afterward’ 

ba‘ad dak ‘afterwards, after that’ 

alléla ‘today’ 

amis ‘yesterday’ 

bakir ‘tomorrow’ 

bukra ‘tomorrow’ (possibly originally 


a borrowing from Egyptian, 
but extensively used) 
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yom dak ‘a long time ago’ 

wakit dak ‘at that time [in the past]’ 

yomdta ‘at that time [in the past]’, with 
impersonal use of the feminine 
singular -a pronoun suffix 

badri ‘a long time ago; early’ 

zaman ‘a long time ago’ 


Forms with the demonstrative are also common 
to emphasize immediacy: hassa‘ da ‘right now’ 
(hassa‘ is masc.), hassi di ‘right now’ (hassi is 
fem.), alléla di ‘this very day’. 


3.5.2 Local adverbs 
Local adverbs include: 


hina ‘here’; also hina da ‘right here’ 
hinak ‘there’ 

fog ‘up, upward’ 

tibit ‘down, below’ 

Samal ~ imal ‘left; north’ 

yamin ‘right’ 


3.5.3. Other adverbs 
These include: 


kida (also kadé) ‘so, thus’ 

xdlis ‘very’ 

jiddan ‘very’ 

jadd ‘very’ (esp. with adjectives 
such as sa‘ab ‘difficult’ and 
za‘lan ‘angry’) 

Siwéya ‘a little’ 

habba ‘a little’ 

3.6 Verbs 

3.6.1 Form I 


There are two Form I patterns: CaCaC and, less 
commonly, CiCiC. 


3.6.1.1 Form I perfects 


3.6.1.1.1 CaCaC perfects 
Prototypically, CaCaC verbs have agentive 
subjects: 


katab 
daras 


‘he wrote’ 
‘he studied’ 


However, the subject may also be the patient: 


waga‘ “it fell’ 
barad ‘it [objectively] got cold’ (cf. birid, 
below) 
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Table 4. Conjugation of the perfect daras ‘to study’ 


3rd sg. masc. daras 2nd sg. masc. 
3rd sg. fem. darasat 2nd sg. fem. 

3rd pl. masc. darasu 2nd pl. masc. 
[3rd pl. fem. darasan| [2nd pl. fem. 


Table 5. Conjugation of the perfect simi‘ ‘to hear’ 


3rd sg. masc. simi‘ 2nd sg. masc. 
3rd sg. fem. sim‘at 2nd sg. fem. 

3rd pl. masc. simu 2nd pl. masc. 
[3rd pl. fem. sim‘an] [2nd pl. fem. 


Table 6. Conjugation of the perfect babba ‘to love’ 


3rd sg. masc. habba 2nd sg. masc. 
3rd sg. fem. habbat 2nd sg. fem. 

3rd pl. masc. hbabbu 2nd pl. masc. 
[3rd pl. fem. habban| [2nd pl. fem. 


Table 7. Conjugation of the perfect sam ‘to fast’ (d-u alternation) 


3rd sg. masc. sam 2nd sg. masc. 
3rd sg. fem. samat 2nd sg. fem. 

3rd pl. masc. samu 2nd pl. masc. 
[3rd pl. fem. saman] [2nd pl. fem. 


3.6.1.1.2 CiCiC perfects 
The final /i/ of the CiCiC perfect pattern drops 
out before vowel-initial subject suffixes. 


CiCiC verbs typically express the following 
notions: 


biga ‘to become’; kibir 
‘to grow big, old’ 

‘irig ‘to sweat, perspire’; 
wildat ‘she gave birth’ 
simi‘ ‘to hear’; xiris ‘to 
go dumb’ 

subjective experience: girif ‘to get fed up’; zi‘il 
‘to get angry’; birid ‘he 
[subjective] got/felt cold’ 
cf. barad, above) 


becoming/getting 
into a state: 
involuntary activities: 


(loss of) senses: 


3.6.1.1.3 Perfect of weak verbs 
Geminated verbs 
Illy CaCaC verbs have the same basic pattern 
as geminated verbs. Thus, jarét ‘I ran’ (etc.), 
jara ‘he ran’, jarat ‘she ran’, jaru ‘they ran’. 
Illy CiCiC verbs take the ending /i/ before 
consonant-initial suffixes, thus from biga ‘to 


darasta Ist sg. darasta 
darasti 

darastu tst pl. darasna 
darastan| 

simi‘ta Ist sg. simi‘ta 
simi ti 

simi‘tu tst pl. simina 
simi‘tan| 

hbabbét Ist sg. hbabbét 
habbéeti 

hbabbétu tst pl. babbéna 
habbétan] 

sumta Ist sg. sumta 
sumti 

sumtu tst. pl. sumna 
sumtan|] 


become’: bigit ‘I became’. Elsewhere, they take 
the same presuffix endings as final weak CaCaC 
verbs: biga ‘he became’, bigat ‘she became’, 
bigu ‘they [pl. masc.] became’. 

The great majority of IIw/y verbs belong 
to one of two closely related perfect unsound 
patterns: d-u alternation, or d-i alternation. 

Most IIw/y verbs follow the same d-u 
alternation pattern as sdm: CaC before vowel- 
initial suffixes and CuC before consonant-initial 
suffixes. A somewhat smaller proportion have 
an d-i alternation pattern, thus far ‘he flew’, 
tirna ‘we flew’. 

The verb ja ‘to come’ (root j-y-y) is irregular, 
having the form j- before most consonant- 
initial suffixes (jit ‘I came’), ja- before almost all 
vowel-initial suffixes (jat = /ja-at/) ‘she came’, 
and the monophthongized form jo ‘they [pl. 
masc.] came’ (= *jaw). 


3.6.1.2 Form I imperfects 

The initial vowel of Form I imperfects is /a/, and 
there are three imperfect patterns: yaCCuC, 
yaCCiC, and yaCCaC. 
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Table 8. Conjugation of the imperfect yadrus ‘he studies’ 


3rd sg. masc. yadrus 2nd sg. masc. 
3rd sg. fem. tadrus 2nd sg. fem. 

3rd pl. masc. yadrusu 2nd pl. masc. 
[3rd pl. fem. yadrusan| [2nd pl. fem. 


The a- imperfect is illustrated by yasma‘ ‘he 
hears’, and the i- imperfect by yaktib ‘he writes’. 
Apart from the vowel difference, both conjugate 
exactly like the u- imperfect. 

All u- imperfects have a- perfects. Almost all 
i- imperfects have a- perfects. However, a small 
number have aCCaC (i.e. Form IV) perfects. 
Examples are yasri‘ ‘he hurries’ (perfect asra‘); 
borrowings from Standard Arabic, such as 
yasbit ‘he demonstrates’ (perfect asbat); and 
the very common verb yaddi ‘he gives’ (perfect 
adda; root d-d-y). 

Geminated verbs have either w- or i- imperfect: 
yabibb ‘he loves’, yaguss ‘he deceives’ (perfect 
gassa). The affixes are, in both cases, the same 
as for sound verbs. 

IIw/y verbs have either (i) medial /a/, in 
almost all cases corresponding to perfect 
a-u alternation, e.g. yasum ‘he fasts’ (perfect 
sam), yadur ‘he goes round’ (perfect ddr); (ii) 
medial /i/, e.g. yatir ‘he flies’ (perfect tar), yadir 
‘he administers’ (derived from Standard Arabic 
Form IV); or (iii) very rarely, medial /a/, e.g. 
yaxaf ‘he fears’ (perfect with d-u alternation; 
xaf ‘he feared’, xufta ‘I feared’). Subject affixes 
are the same as for sound verbs. 

Illy verbs have either final /i/, e.g. yajri ‘he 
runs’ (from jara) or /a/ e.g. yabda ‘he begins’ 
(from bada). The final /i/ or /a/ disappears before 
vowel-initial subject suffixes: e.g. yajru ‘they [pl. 
masc] run’, tabdi ‘you [sg. fem.] begin’. 

Verbs with medial and final weak radicals 
are medially sound but finally as for other weak 
final verbs: yaswi ‘he grills’ (perfect Sawa), 
ya‘ya ‘he becomes ill’ (perfect “ya). 

Iw verbs take various imperfect patterns. 
Some lose the /w/ of the perfect, e.g. yaga‘ 
‘he falls’ (perfect waga‘); some have /d/ as a 
reflex of root /w/, e.g. yoja‘ ‘it hurts’ (perfect 
waja‘); and some retain the /w/, e.g. yawzin (but 
for some speakers ydzin) ‘it weighs’ (perfect 
wazan). The verb wagaf ‘to stop, stand’ is 
reinterpreted as a hollow verb in the imperfect: 
yagif ‘he stops, stands’. 


tadrus Ist sg. adrus 
tadrusi 
tadrusu Ist pl. nadrus 
tadrusan| 

3.6.2 Form II 


Form II is produced by doubling of C,. It is 
extremely common and has a very wide range 
of meaning correlates, the most important of 
which are the following: 


Same meaning as Form I 
kammal ‘to finish [intrans.]’ (= kimil; note 
that kammal is also used causatively) 


Causative of Form I 

The notion of causative covers a range of 
meanings from genuine causation to permission 
and enabling. 


bagga ‘to cause to become’ (biga ‘to 
become’) 
rabba ‘to grow [e.g. a beard]’ (riba ‘to grow 


[intrans.]’) 


Causative of other forms 


saffar ‘to cause to travel’ (Form III sdfar ‘to 
travel’) 

Saggal ‘to cause to work’ (Form VIII iStagal 
‘to work) [intrans.] 

Intensive 

gaffal ‘to close up [completely; intr. and 
trans.]’ 

Distributive 

dabbab ‘to slaughter [lots of animals]’ (dabab 
‘to slaughter’) 

Accusational 

sarrag ‘to accuse of stealing, accuse of being 
a thief’ 

jabhal ‘to consider ignorant, accuse of 
ignorance’ 


Having a disease/defect 


nammal 
sadda‘ 


hawwas 


‘to get pins and needles’ 
‘to get a headache’ 
‘to go cross-eyed’ 
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Becoming a color 


zarrag ‘to turn black; to make black’ (root 
z-r-g; azrag ‘black’) 
xaddar ‘to turn brown/green; to make brown/ 


green’ (root x-d-r; axdar ‘brown/ 
green’) 


The imperfect of Form II is on the yiCaCCiC 
pattern: darras ‘he taught’, yidarris ‘he 
teaches’. 


3.6.3. Form II 

Form III is produced by lengthening the initial 
/al vowel of the verb. Form III verbs typically 
express the following: 


Action involving two people with subject as 
agent and object as patient 


gdmaz ‘to wink at’ 
“alaj ‘to treat, cure’ 
Sadwar ‘to consult’ 


Reciprocal relationship with discoursally fore- 
grounded entity as subject 


sawa ‘to be equal to’ 

badal ‘to exchange’ 

darab ‘to hit [someone who is hitting you]’ 
Other 

bawal ‘to try’ 

sdfar ‘to travel’ 

‘ayan lé ‘to look (at)’ 

barak lé ‘to congratulate’ 


The imperfect of Form III is on the yiCaCiC 
pattern: Safar ‘he traveled’, yisdfir ‘he travels’. 


3.6.4 Form IV 

Form IV is produced by adding an a- prefix in 
the perfect. Form IV verbs are rare, and most 
are recent borrowings from Standard Arabic. 
They include: 


asm‘ ‘to hurry’ 
adda ‘to give’ (root d-d-y) 
adrab ‘to go onstrike’ (from Standard Arabic) 


The imperfect of Form IV is on the yaCCiC 
pattern: yasri‘ ‘he hurries’. 


3.6.5 Form V 

Form V is produced by adding an it- prefix to 
Form II. The main meanings of Form V are the 
following: 
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Passive of Form II 


itkassar ‘to be smashed up’ (Form II kassar 


‘to smash up’) 
Reflexive of Form II 


‘to cover oneself’ (root g-t-y) 
‘to become split up into’ (root g-t-") 


itgatta 
itgatta® 
Reciprocal of Form II 


‘to chat (with one another)’ (cf. 
wannas ‘to chat to’) 


itwannas 


Reciprocality in this article is defined as 
subsuming both the notions of activity directed 
at one another (e.g. itsakal ‘to quarrel with one 
another’) and that of doing things together (e.g. 
itnona ‘to buzz together’, not necessarily ‘to 
buzz at one another’). 


Acting or pretense 


itkabbar ‘to act arrogantly, be arrogant’ 
The imperfect of Form V is on the yitCaCCaC 
pattern: itkallam ‘he talked’, yitkallam ‘he talks’. 


3.6.6 Form VI 

Form V is produced by adding an it- prefix to 
Form III. The main meanings of Form VI are 
the following: 


Reflexive 


‘to contract (oneself) to do’ (root 
g-w-l) 

‘to undertake [= 
undertake] to do’ 


itgawal 


itahad get oneself to 


Reciprocal (esp. of Form III) 


itsakal ‘to quarrel with one another’ (Form 
Ill sakal ‘to quarrel with’) 
itgabal ‘to meet one another’ (Form III 


gabal ‘to meet’) 


Acting as/pretense 


‘to pretend to forget’ 
‘to pretend to be an idiot’ 
‘to pretend to’ 


itndasa 
itgaba 
itzahar (bé) 


The imperfect of Form VI is on the yitCaCaC 
pattern: itkdsal ‘he was (too) lazy (to do 
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something), yitkdsal ‘he is (too) lazy (to do 
something)’. 


3.6.7 Form VII 

Form VII is produced by adding an in- prefix 
to the root. Form VII gives a middle sense. It 
is unproductive in Khartoum Arabic and is 
confined to a small number of words, although 
in many Sudanese dialects it is standardly used 
to make the passive, where Khartoum Arabic 
uses the root prefix it-. Examples are: 


inbasat ‘to become happy’ (also itbasat) 
indabas ‘to become surprised, astonished’ 
intalag ‘to become loose, dissolute’ 


That Form VII is older than the use of the root 
prefix it- is suggested by the frequent use of 
Form VII in proverbs, e.g. Sokat hut la tanbali‘ 
la tafut ‘caught on the horns of a dilemma’ (lit. 
‘a fishbone; it can’t be swallowed and it won’t 
go away’). 

The imperfect of Form VII is on the yanCaCiC 
pattern: yanbasit ‘he becomes pleased’. Some 
speakers use the yinCaCiC pattern (yinbasit). 


3.6.8 Form VII 
Form VIII is produced by adding a -t- post- C, 
infix. Form VIII often gives a residual reflexive 
sense, e.g. istagal ‘to work’, or reciprocal sense, 
e.g. ijtama‘ ‘to meet (together)’. 

The imperfect of Form VIII is on the yatCaCiC 
pattern: yaStagil ‘he works’. Some speakers use 
the yitCaCiC pattern (yistagil). 


3.6.9 Form IX 

Form IX does not occur in Khartoum Arabic. 
Its functions — getting a disease/defect and be- 
coming a color — are sometimes expressed by 
Form II verbs in Khartoum Arabic (see Sec. 
3.6.2 above). 


3.6.10 Form X 

Form X is produced by adding an ista- prefix 
to the root. Form X gives the following main 
senses: 
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estimative 

istagrab ‘to find strange/unusual, be sur- 
prised at’ 

istabwan ‘to treat (someone) as unimportant, 
look down upon’ 

reflexive 

ista‘adda ‘to get (oneself) ready for’ 

istabamma ‘to take/give oneself a shower’ 


The imperfect of Form X is on the yistaCCaC 
pattern: istafrag ‘he vomited’, yistafrag ‘he 
vomits’. Where a verb is a recent borrowing 
from Standard Arabic, the yastaCCiC form 
is sometimes found: istawrad ‘he imported’, 
yastawrid ‘he imports’. 


3.6.11 Quadriliteral verbs 
Quadriliteral forms may be formed in Khartoum 
Arabic in a number of ways. 


Quadriradicals 
A few verbs are constructed from four root 
letters. Examples are: 


hadrab 


Salwat 


‘to talk deliriously’ 
‘to scald’ 


Twin-radical reduplicatives 

The twin-radical reduplicative morpheme 
results in a quadriliteral stem on the form C,- 
C,-C,-C, and occurs in the following contexts: 
With biradicals (roots not attested in non- 
reduplicated form) 


katkat 
madmad 


‘to tremble, shiver’ 
‘to rinse out the mouth’ 


With doubled roots 


‘to pull backward and forward’ (root 
rrr) 
‘to wrap round and round, go round 


[and round]’ (root /-f-f) 


jarjar 


laflaf 


With final-weak roots 


Table 9. Conjugation of the perfect hadrab ‘to talk deliriously’ 


3rd sg. masc. hadrab 2nd sg. masc. 
3rd sg. fem. hadrabat 2nd sg. fem. 

3rd_pl. masc. hadrabu 2nd pl. masc. 
[3rd pl. fem. hadraban| [2nd pl. fem. 


hadrabta Ist sg. hadrabta 
hadrabti 

hadrabtu tst pl. hadrabna 
hadrabtan| 
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daldal ‘to let hang down’ (root d-I-y ‘to let 
down’) 

‘to twist round and round [of a 
rope]’ (root /-w-y ‘to twist’) 

With medial-weak roots 


lawlaw 


‘to hollow out’ (root g-w-r ‘to 
hollow’) 


gargar 
With sound triradicals having identical C, and 
C, 


‘to disturb, not to let rest’ (root g-/-g 
‘to disturb’) 


galgal 


Twin-radical reduplication typically gives a 
sense of intensiveness, repetition of the action, 
and/or distributed action. 


Single-radical reduplicatives 

Single-radical reduplicatives occur only with 
sound and medial weak verbs and involve 
repetition of the initial root letter in post-C, 


position. 

gargas ‘to eat bread [or similar] without 
broth [hence: ‘to make a crunch- 
ing sound’]’ (root g-r-§ ‘to crush, 
crunch (up)’) 

karka‘ ‘to drink with a gulping sound’ 
(root k-r-‘) 

lolah ‘to wag [tail], move [of leaves, 
and similar]’ (root /-w-h) 

totab ‘to swing, sway’ (root f-w-h) 


Single-radical root reduplicatives share with 
twin-radical root reduplicatives the sense of 
repeated action, but not so strongly the sense 
of intensive or distributed action. 
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Pre-C, /o/ infix 

The pre-C, /6/ infix is derived from the co- 
alescence of an original infixed /w/ and the 
preceding /a/ of the perfect tense. Pre-C, /o/ 
infix forms most commonly denote: 


Noises (especially repeated noises) 


korak ‘to shout’ 
nona ‘to hum, buzz’ 
lola ‘to lull to sleep, sing a lullaby’ 


Other repeated action 


gdlab ‘to turn [liquid food] over [in pan]’ 
hézaz ‘to move slowly to and fro [trans.]’ 
Other 

sOban ‘to wash with soap’ (sdbiin ‘soap’) 


Pre-C, /r/, /n/, and /I/ infixes 
These typically add an intensive or repetitive 
sense to that of the root. 


Sarbak ‘to complicate, ensnare, tangle’ 
(root §-b-k) 

‘to trip (someone) up’ (root h-k-I; 
bakal — same meaning) 


‘to broaden’ (root f-t-) 


bankal 
faltah 


Post-C, /b/, /m/, /w/ infix 
This typically gives a repetitive or intensive 
sense: 


xarbags 
tarbag 
Sarmat 


‘to scratch [skin]’ (also Form I, xara§) 
‘to knock’ (root? t-r-g) 

‘to become a prostitute; to give 
(someone) over to prostitution; to 
make dry meat [Sarmut]’ (root s-r-t 
‘to slit’) 

(also Rajal) ‘to cause (someone) 

to walk so that his legs obstruct one 
another [of paralyzing disease, etc.’ 


kajwal 


Table 10. Conjugation of the imperfect yibadrib ‘he talks deliriously’ 


3rdsg.masc. —_yibadrib 2nd sg. masc. 
3rd sg. fem. tibadrib 2nd sg. fem. 

3rd pl. masc. —-yihadribu 2nd pl. masc. 
[3rd pl. fem. yibadriban| [2nd pl. fem. 


Table 11. Conjugation of the imperfect yitlaflaf ‘he goes [round and round]’ 


3rd sg. masc. __ yitlaflaf 2nd sg. masc. 
3rd sg. fem. titlaflaf 2nd sg. fem. 

3rd pl. masc. _yitlaflafu 2nd pl. masc. 
[3rd pl. fem. yitlaflafan| [2nd pl. fem. 


tibadrib Ist sg. ahadrib 
tibadribi 
tibadribu rst pl. nihadrib 
tibadriban| 
titlaflaf Ist sg. atlaflaf 
titlaflafi 
titlaflafu rst pl. nitlaflaf 
titlaflafan| 
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Forms derived from more basic nouns: 


With initial m-: 


magrab ‘to get to sunset’ (cf. mugrib 
‘sunset’) 

maglab ‘to play a trick on’ (cf. maglab 
‘trick’) 

With final -n: 

galban ‘to change [subtly or deviously]’ 


(galban almawdi‘ ‘to shift the 
subject’) 


Quadriliteral verbs take a-i internal imperfect 
forms with an /i/- vowel in the prefix. 


3.6.12 Form II quadriliteral verbs 

Form II quadriliteral verbs, i.e. quadriliteral 
verbs with an it- prefix, are used to express 
passive, reflexive, or reciprocal meaning or 
acting/pretending. 


Passive 

The it- prefix can be used to passivize virtually 
all transitive verbs with an active (nonrelational) 
meaning. 


itsoban ‘to be washed’ (root s-b-n with /6/ 
infix; cf. sabun ‘soap’; imperfect 
yitsoban) 

Reflexive 


Reflexive uses of the it- prefix are also common. 
They shade into passive uses and also into uses 
where the translation suggests a notion of pure 
becoming. 


it‘arban (min) ‘to get an advance payment 
(from)’ (root ‘-r-b-n) 
itbalbal (min) ‘to get free of’ (root h-/-(I)) 
Reciprocal 
itnona ‘to buzz around/together [of 
flies, etc.]’ 


Acting as/pretense 


itfalham ‘to pretend to knowledge’ (+ 
triradical f-h-m + pre-R2 /I/) 
itSaxsan ‘to show off, pretend to be a big 


personality’ 


Form II quadriliteral verbs take a-a internal 
imperfect forms with an /i/ vowel in the prefix. 
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3.6.13 The ¢- prefix with Form I and Form 
IV verbs 

The t- prefix also occurs in derivations from 
Form I, giving the following senses: 


Passive 

from Form I 

itla‘ab ‘to be played’ 
itfaham ‘to be understood’ 


from Form IV 
itadda ‘to be given’ (alkitab da (i)t'adda 
léy’ ‘that book was given to me’) 


Reflexive 
from Form I 
itzagga ‘to slip into [e.g. a queue]’ (root 
2-g-g3 zagga ‘to slip something in 
[e.g. a paper/ name]’) 

‘to stop (coming to see)’ (gata‘ ‘to 
stop [someone else]’) 


itgata‘ (min) 


Form I verbs with ¢- prefix take a-i internal 
imperfect forms: itla‘ab ‘it was played’, yatla‘ib 
‘it is played’. Some speakers have an initial /i/ 
instead of /a/ (yitla‘ib). 

Form IV verbs with t- prefix take a-a internal 
imperfect forms: it’adda ‘it was given’, yit’adda 
‘it is given’. 


3.7. Tense markers 


The imperfect occurs in the following tense 
forms: 


bare imperfect 
bi- + imperfect 
gaid + imperfect 
ba- + imperfect 


3.7.1 Bare imperfect 
The bare imperfect is used: 


i. to express commands in the rst and 3rd 
persons, and tentative commands in the 2nd 
person: 

ma fi z6l yamsi ma‘ay' ‘nobody is to go 
with me’ 

‘you must/should 

pay later’ 

ii. to express purpose in subordinate structures: 

ana jit asuf Sugul ‘IT came to find work’ 

iii. in other subordinate structures, most 

obviously after modals: 


tadfa‘ ba‘dén 
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‘T want us to work’ 
‘she isn’t able to see’ 


ana “awiz nastagil 
ma btagdar tasuf 


In many contexts, the bare imperfect has the same 
sense as the bi- + imperfect or gd‘id + imperfect. 


3.7.2 bi- + imperfect 
bi + imperfect expresses: 


continuous present 
bitsawwi Sinu ‘what are you doing?’ 
general present 

bagum assd‘a sitta 
assugul ma bintahi 


‘I get up at six o’clock’ 
‘work never finishes’ 


future 
bajikum bukra ‘TIl come to [see] you 


[pl. masc.] tomorrow’ 


3.7.3. gda‘id + imperfect 

gad‘id is the active participle form of ga‘ad ‘to 
sit; to remain, last’, and has the forms gd‘da (sg. 
fem.), gd‘din (pl. masc.), and ga‘dat (pl. fem.). 


ga‘id expresses most basically: 


continuous present 
gdid tasawwi Sinu ‘what are you doing?’ 
general present 

gdid agum assda sitta ‘I get up at six o’clock’ 


gaid + imperfect is more emphatic than bi- + 
imperfect, giving greater focus and a greater 
sense of voluntariness to the action. 


3.7.4 ba- + imperfect 

ha- + imperfect seems to be a 2oth-century 
borrowing from Egyptian that is now well 
established in Khartoum Arabic. It basically 
expresses future: 
baajikum bukra_ ‘Tl come to [see] you 
tomorrow’ 


4. SYNTAX 


4.1 Word order 


The interaction between subject and predicate 
and theme and rheme provides insights into the 
word order of most clauses that contain a verb 
phrase. 
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S-V(-O) 

Subject-Verb(-Object) is the most common 
word order for clauses involving a verb, and 
is understood as follows. Subjects are typically 
definite and therefore thematic. Verb phrases 
are indefinite and therefore rhematic. Subjects 
thus come first in the clause and verb phrases 
last, since themes typically precede rhemes. 
Objects come after verbs, in line with the 
general tendency in Khartoum Arabic for the 
head (here the verb) to precede the modifier 
(here the object). 


V(-O)-S 

Verb(-Object)-Subject word order occurs either 
where the subject is indefinite and therefore 
rhematic (as in gadmat nar ‘fire broke out’), or 
where the verb phrase is an initial rheme (as in 
fibm almusSkila arrajil da ‘that man understood 
the problem’). As noted above, the V-O word 
order embodies the general tendency toward 
head modifier sequencing. 

Other word orders are also possible. Relatively 
infrequently one finds V-S-O word order, and 
somewhat more commonly the essentially 
syntactically identical V-S-C(omplement) word 
order with verbs such as kan ‘to be’ and biga 
‘to become’: 


‘have you seen that 
man?’ 

‘that man became a 
doctor’ 


Suft(a) inta azz6l da? 


biga zz0l da diktor 


4.2. The definite particle 


The definite article — or better, given its wide 
range of usage, the ‘definite particle’ — has 
the canonical form al-. The /l/ assimilates to 
the following letter when this is apico-dental, 
apico-alveolar, or dorso-prepalatal (cf. Table r), 
and lacks initial /a/ following a preceding vowel. 

The definite particle occurs before various 
elements, e.g. prenominally, arrajil ‘the man’, 
prejadjectivally azza‘lan ‘the angry one’, 
preverbally azzi%l ‘the one who got angry’ 
[i.e. ‘the-(he-)got-angry (one)’], preadverbially 
alhassi ‘the one/ones who is/was [here] now’, 
and before subject-predicate structures, e.g. 
alana ziilta minnu ‘the [thing/person] I got 
angry with’. 

Prenominally, the definite particle is co- 
referential with its following noun. Thus, arrajil 
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‘the man’ is both ‘man’ and definite (in respect 
of being [a] man). Preadjectivally, the definite 
particle is normally co-referential with the 
following adjective. However, if the adjective is 
modified by a subsequent prepositional phrase, 
the definite particle may be co-referential 
with some other element of the phrase. Thus, 
larrajil] azza‘lan minnu may mean either ‘[the 
man] who is angry with him’ or ‘[the man] 
with whom he is angry’. The definite particle 
may be co-referential with a following verb 
(i.e. Verb-Subject), or with a verb-dependent 
element: assdfdta can mean either ‘the one [sg. 
fem.] whom she saw’ or ‘the one [sg. fem.] who 
saw her’ (in the latter interpretation as- [= al-| 
is co-referential with the Verb-Object ‘her’). 
Correspondingly, with prepositions: algiddama 
may mean either ‘the one who is/the ones who 
are in front of her’ or ‘the one (fem.) whom he 
(etc.) is in front of’. 

al- phrases (except those with a following 
noun) typically function as  attributive 
adjectivals to preceding head nouns (e.g. arrajil 
azziilta minnu ‘the man whom I got angry 
with’). However, they quite frequently occur 
without a head noun, and in this case may, like 
nouns, function as predicands, predicates, verb- 
objects, and preposition-objects; thus algal kida 
mnu' ‘who said that’ (lit. ‘[the one who] said 
thus [was] who’). 


4.3. Construct state: Types 


Khartoum Arabic has both the construct (syn- 
thetic genitive) and an analytical genitive with 
bitd’ or bagg. These agree with the preceding 
noun in number and gender: 


masculine feminine 
singular bitda‘, bagg bita‘(a)t, haggat 
plural bita‘in, haggin bita‘at, baggat 
z0l bita/bagg masakil ‘amanofproblems/ 
a problematic 
person’ 


‘the books of the 
school’ (sg. fem. 
agreement with 


alkutub bita‘t/haggat 
almadrasa 


inanimate pl. 
noun) 

‘talkative people 
[people of much 
talking)’ 

‘his tickets’ 


nas bitain/baggin 
kalam katir 


attazakir haggatu 
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The internal structure of bita‘/bagg phrases is 
itself a construct, as suggested by the /t/ of the 
feminine singular bita‘(a)t/haggat. Accordingly, 
bita/bagg phrases in which the following 
noun is definite are standardly definite (e.g. 
bita't/baggat almadrasa), while those in which 
the following noun is indefinite are indefinite 
(e.g. bita/bagg masakil). Bita‘/bagg phrases are 
adjectival in nature; following a definite noun, 
the bita/hagg phrase is normally definite, and 
following an indefinite noun, the bita/hagg 
phrase is indefinite. Like indefinite adjectives, 
indefinite bita‘/bagg phrases cannot occur as 
objects of verbs or prepositions: 


*bita‘rif bita/bagg 
masakil 

*ia ma‘a bita/hagg 
kalam katir 


‘do you know one who 
is problematic?’ 

‘he came with a talkative 
one/person’ 


Like definite adjectives, definite bagg/bita‘ 
phrases can occur as objects of verbs or 
prepositions, typically with a following 
demonstrative: 


bitarif bita/bagg almasakil da 

‘do you know the problematic person?’ 
ja ma‘a bita/bagg alkalam alkatir da 

‘he came with a talkative one/person’ 


In most cases, the synthetic genitive and bita’/ 
hagg phrases are grammatically interchange- 
able. Inalienable possession, however, is ex- 
pressed only through the synthetic genitive: 


‘my foot/leg’ (not *arrijil bitati'/ 
baggati') 


rijli’ 


4.4. Negation 


The normal negator is ma. This standardly 
occurs before predicates, e.g. 


inta ma rajil/kwéyis/ ‘you’re not a man 

fi lbét [prenominal]/nice 
[preadjectival]/in the 
house [preprepositional]’ 
‘you don’t understand 
Arabic [preverbal]’ 


[inta] ma btafham 
‘arabi 


The distribution of ma- phrases is fairly similar 
to that of (indefinite) adjectives (e.g., both can 
occur as predicates, but not as objects of verbs 
or prepositions). The only common phrase 
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involving ma with a suffixed negative -s is the 
adjectival ma fis (sg. fem. ma fisa, pl. masc. ma 
fisin, pl. fem. ma fisat ‘not there, absent’). 
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JAMES DIckINS 
(University of Salford) 


Khuzestan Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


The dialect of Khuzestan is of the Southern 
Mesopotamian or gilit type, to follow the ter- 
minology introduced by Haim Blanc. Specifi- 
cally, it is similar to the dialect of the adjoining 
areas of Iraq, namely south of Kat on the Tigris 
and Nasiriyyah on the Euphrates. 
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1.1 Area 


Khuzestan is the area of southwestern Persia or 
Iran to the east of the Satt al-Arab and generally 
up to the fringes of the Zagros Mountains. This 
area has been Arabic speaking from approxi- 
mately the 17th century. The area of Khuzestan 
is named after the Xzz, the original inhabitants 
of the area at the time of the Arab invasions, 
and was similarly named by the Arabs Siaq 
al?Ahwaz ‘market of the Xa#z’. Ahwaz is the 
modern pronunciation, although in the earlier 
period it was often written “Ahwaz. 


1.2 Position 


The social organization of the population is 
by tribe, by far the largest in number and in 
area being the Ka‘b. Along the Satt are the 
Muhaysin, and further north around ’Ahwaz 
the Bani Turuf, Bawiyah, and Bani Lam are 
found, the latter spreading also into Iraq north 
of the Hor al-Huwayzah. All of these speak 
Arabic as their first language, but many could 
also speak Persian to some degree. 

During the time of the shah the regional, 
non-Iranian languages of Iran were definitely 
suppressed, the idea being propagated that such 
languages were not languages but rather dialects, 
‘dialect’ denoting a purely local form of speech 
of low prestige without a written literature. 

At that time Persian was the official language 
and the main language of commerce in the 
towns. Outside the towns, however, the lan- 
guage was Arabic. Arab dress was worn in the 
distinctive North Gulf manner, usually, in sum- 
mer, a light tb, with a white head cloth called 
there éaffryyah, without the head rope and with 
the long ends thrown back over the head. The 
weather was too hot and humid even for the 
very light Iraqi summer bist, so it was carried 
neatly folded over one shoulder. 


1.2.1 Dialect distribution 

Three main dialects can be discerned. These can 
be described as hadar, ‘arab, and marshland 
dialects. The dialect distribution represents a 
continuum with that of neighboring southern 
Iraq as described below. The linguistic areas 
that can be perceived, again with a fair degree 
of gross generalization, are the following: 


i. The badar dialect along the Satt al-‘Arab and 
Lower Karin and parts of the Euphrates 
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below Nasiriyyah and the banks of the 
Jarrahi around Sadigan, including the main 
old towns of the region, i.e. Basra and 
Khorramshahr. 

ii. The ‘arab dialect in the badayah or open 
country between the rivers, embracing also 
some of the newer towns, such as "Ahwaz. 

iii. The marshlands dialect around the Hor al- 
Huwayzah and around ‘Amarah in Iraq and 
spreading into the Hor al-Hammar. 


The above conforms to a fairly well observed fact 
about linguistic geography, namely that rivers 
and water networks form the centers of linguis- 
tic regions, rather than dividing them. Thus, 
it would be unnatural to find that the Satt al- 
‘Arab constituted a linguistic boundary. 


1.3. History 


The earliest firsthand account we have of the 
Arab population of Khuzestan is from the 
Portuguese Jew Pedro Teixera, who traveled 
up the Satt al-‘Arab in 1604. At that time, he 
reported that all of the country to the east of 
the Satt was ruled by Mubarak ibn Mutlub, 
“an Arab chief who maintained a claim to 
Basrah and was perpetually at war with the 
Turks” (Lorimer r915:iv, 2:1625). Mubarak 
was, according to The Gazetteer, one of the 
walis of Huwayzah. These were descended 
from a family of Sayyids from Mecca who 
were chiefs of Wasit in southern Iraq and 
during the Safavid period extended their rule 
east to Huwayzah in Khuzestan. This ushered 
in an era of Arab domination of the area, 
uninterrupted until the first half of the 2oth 
century. The area was previously universally 
known as ‘Arabistan, both by Arabs and 
Persians, until it was finally taken over again 
by Reza Shah, when its name was officially 
changed to Khuzestan (Xuzistan). At the end 
of the 17th century the Arab tribe of the Bani 
Ka‘b (often referred to as the Chaub) moved 
into Khuzestan and took over the area from 
the Afshar Turks, becoming clients of the wali 
of Huwayzah and later themselves becoming 
rulers of the area. The Ka‘b seem to have 
been independent of the rule of Basra at most 
times and had settlements initially at Guban 
at the head of Khor Misa until 1747 and then 
later at Sadigan, or Fallahiyyah, to give it its 
Arabic name. The later rule of the Muhaysin 
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under Sayx Xaz‘al in the late 19th and early 
2oth centuries moved the seat of power to 
Muhammarah (Khorramshahr) on the lower 
Karan. Sayx Xaz‘al built a flourishing trad- 
ing economy at Muhammarah and was a 
rival power to the neighboring Al Subah of 
Kuwait, to whom even the Bedouin of the 
Kuwait hinterland would come for help with 
local problems. 


1.4 State of research 


Available data on the use of Arabic in Khuzestan 
date from the mid-1970s before the upheavals 
resulting from the revolution and the Iran-Iraq 
war that devastated much of the area and 
caused much of the population to emigrate to 
neighboring cities, particularly Shiraz. 

The main sources on the dialect are Ingham 
(1973, 1976, 1982) and D. Lorimer (n.d.) 
However, the dialect resembles in many ways 
the gilit dialects of Baghdad, which are more 
extensively described (> Baghdad Arabic) than 
the dialect of Khuzestan. Useful historical back- 
ground can be gleaned from Layard (1846), 
Loftus (1857), J. Lorimer (1915) and Stoc- 
queler (1832). 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


The consonant inventory is conservative in hav- 
ing preserved the interdentals in such forms as 
talat ‘three’ and dak ‘that’. It also shows the 
development of the fronted variants of velar 
/k/ and /g/ in fronting environments as /¢/ and 
/j/, familiar in the area, as in calab ‘dog’ and 
jaddam ‘before’. As with the Gulf litoral and 
southern Iraq, it regularly shows /y/ for /j/ as in 
yab ‘he brought’, yd ‘he came’, fayal ‘radish’. 
The marshland dialect here shows /2/ as in Zit 
‘T came’, Ziba ‘bring it [sg. masc.].’? The conso- 
nant // has disappeared except in borrowings 
from Classical Arabic, generally being elided or 
replaced by /y/ as in gdyal ‘having said’ (Clas- 
sical Arabic g@il), the verb sa@al ‘to ask’ being 
replaced by nasad. The vowels follow the gen- 
eral Arabic pattern except that non-final /i/ and 
/u/ have merged as one phoneme, /9/. 

Initial consonant clusters can stand in the 
dialect, and new ones are also formed by the 
elision of short vowels. These can also show an 
anaptyctic vowel before the consonant cluster. 
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Thus, we find aktab ~ ktab ‘book’, tnén ~ atnén 
‘two’. 

Notice also that the ‘arab dialect shows words 
of the form CCvC- as in ktabat ‘she wrote’, 
xSaba ‘piece of wood’, nxala ‘palm tree’, sxala 
‘goat’, where the badar dialect would show 
katbat, xasba, naxla, and saxla. In both dialects 
the effect of the guttural group also produces 
elatives of the form CaCa(C) such as xadar 
‘green’, ‘aray ‘lame’, ‘away ‘crooked’, bamar 
‘red’, ‘ama ‘blind’ (> gahawa-syndrome). 


2.1.1 Consonants 


Plosives: b, t, d, t, k, g, q,’ 
Affricates: €, j 

Fricatives: f, t, d, d, x, g, h,  h 
Sibilants: s, s, z, § 

Laterals and vibrants: 1, r 
Nasals: m, n 
Semivowels/glides: w, y 


// is realized as a voiced palato-alveolar fricative 
[3] in the marshland dialect, and /q/ mainly occurs 
in borrowings from Classical Arabic as an equiva- 
lent to /g/. /t/ may be pronounced as pharyngeal- 
ized voiceless or voiced dental plosive. /f/ is a 
voiceless labiodental fricative often pronounced 
rather laxly and sometimes voiced. /g/ is a voiced 
uvular fricative sometimes pronounced plosive [q] 
when initial. There is a degree of merger between 
Classical Arabic /g/ and /q/, yielding, for instance, 
gasar (< qasr) ‘castle’, galam (< qalam) ‘pen’, 
galab (< qalab) ‘mould’, gér (< gayr) ‘other than’. 
Note that the dialect has y for Classical Arabic 
jim in all local words, as in yabal ‘mountain’, ayyi 
‘he comes’, yafal ‘it shied’, ‘ayin ‘dough’, ‘ayiz 
‘old woman’, ‘aray ‘lame’. 


2.1.2 Vowels 


Short vowels: 9, a 


a This vowel shows back rounded realiza- 
tions [u] in bilabial and velar environments 
and front spread realizations [1] in dental 
and palatal or palato-alveolar environments, 
while becoming very indistinct and central- 
ized with a shwa-like quality [a] in neutral 
environments such as in the neighborhood 
of /r, h, h, ‘, x, g/. 
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a This vowel is generally central in quality, 
but it does show fronting to a sort of [e] 
sound in front environments. In the envi- 
ronment of the pharyngeals /h/ and /‘, it has 
a rather more open position. 

The typical realization in most front envi- 
ronments is a glide from lax half-close to 
mid central [ie], as in zén [zien] ‘good’. In 
more neutral environments it has a pure 
vowel realization, as in hél [he:l] ‘cardo- 
man’, bél [he:l] ‘very much’. 

This vowel is generally a long half-close 
rounded vowel, as in fog [fo:g] ‘above’, yom 
[jo:m] ‘day’, bog [bo:g] ‘stealth, trickery, 
dishonesty’. 

The usual realization in all environments is 
a fully open, longish mid vowel. 


QR, 


joy) 


Qi 


Long /i/ and /a/ are shortened in word-final un- 
stressed position; they are written here -i, -u. 


2.1.3 Syllable structure 

The dialect shows non-final syllables Cv, Cvv, 
CvC, and CwvC and final Cv, CvC, and CvvC. 
Examples are Cv- nasad ‘he asked’, Cvv Sdayal 
‘carrying [pl. masc]’. Non-final CvvC occurs 
only in active participle forms such as Sdayla 
‘carrying [sg. fem.]’ and Sdylin ‘carrying [pl. 
masc.]’. Final Cv occurs in mara ‘woman’, final 
CvC in nasad ‘he asked’, and final CvvC in ktab 
‘book’. Note that underlying final CvCC does 
not occur, and an anaptyctic vowel a separates 
the final cluster, which shows back rounded 
realizations [U] in bilabial and velar environ- 
ments and front spread realizations [1] in dental 
and palatal or palato-alveolar environments, 
as in Calab [tJaltb] ‘dog’, galab [gakob] ‘heart’. 
Note also that a final 3rd singular masculine 
suffix -h is often elided in rapid speech, result- 
ing in final Cvv, as in b7 from bih ‘in it’, Safnd 
from Safnah ‘we saw him’, etc. 

Note that the ‘arab dialect shows verbal, 
nominal, and adjectival structures of the type 
CCvC-v as in nSadat ‘she asked’, nxalah ‘palm 
tree’, ‘Sara ‘pregnant [of livestock]’, bgadad 
‘Baghdad’, n‘asat ‘she dozed’. 


2.2 Morphology 


The dialect is in general progressive in its mor- 
phology, and particularly in the verb, merging 
verbal classes and leveling distinctions. 
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2.2.1 Pronouns and similar elements 
2.2.1.1 Personal pronouns 


Personal pronouns are unremarkable, though 
showing some idiosyncrasy in the 3rd person 
(Table r). 


Table 1. Personal pronouns in Khuzestan Arabic 





3rd pers. 2nd pers. rst pers. 
sg.masc. abwa anta dna, ani 
sg. fem. ahya anti 
pl. masc. ahma antam 
abna 
pl. fem. ahna antan 


2.2.1.2 Object pronoun suffixes 

The forms of the suffixes are as follows: -ni 
‘me’, -(a)k ‘you [sg. masc.],’ -(a)é ‘you [sg. 
fem.]’, -a(h) ‘him’, -ha ‘her’, -na ‘us’, -kam ‘you 
[pl. masc.]’, -can ‘you [pl. fem.]’, -ham ‘they [pl. 
masc.]’, -an ‘they [pl. fem.]’. 

The suffixes -an, -at, and -tan double the final 
consonant when followed by a vowel-initial 
object suffix, in katbatta ‘she wrote it [sg. masc.]’, 
katbanna ‘they [pl. fem.] wrote it [sg. masc.]’, 
katabtanna ‘you [pl. fem.] wrote it [sg. masc.]’, 
while the vowel-final suffixes -aw, -na, -ti, and 
-tu lengthen the vowel, -aw showing -6, as in 
katboha ‘they [pl. masc.] wrote it [sg. fem.]’, 
katabnaha ‘we wrote it [sg. fem.]’, etc. 

In the imperfect, where a vowel-initial object 
suffix follows stems without the number and 
gender suffixes, resyllabication occurs, as in 
anasdak ‘I ask you [sg. masc.]’, annasdacé 
‘we ask you [sg. fem.]’, atkatba ‘you write it 
[sg.masc.]’, aykatla ‘he hits him’, naSda ‘ask 
him!’ 

With the preposition la- ‘to, for’, a particle 
-ayya- can occur as the bearer for the direct 
object pronoun, as in galtalbam-ayyd ‘I said it 
to them’, yadbatanna-yyaha ‘she brought it [sg. 
fem.] for us’. 


2.2.1.3 Demonstrative pronouns 

The demonstrative pronouns distinguish near 
and far, singular and plural, and masculine and 
feminine. They also show variant forms in some 
cases, with or without final short vowels and 
with or without the element hd- (Table 2). 
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Table 2. Demonstrative pronouns in 
Khuzestan Arabic 


feminine 

‘this’ singular hada, had hadi, hay 
hadola, hadol hdadanni, danni 
dola, dol 

‘that’ singular daka, dak hadié, dié 

dolak, dolaka hadannié, dannié 


masculine 





plural 


plural 


2.2.1.4 Interrogative pronouns 

WH- questions show a specific type of intona- 
tion with high-level followed by low-level tone, 
the prominence coming early in the word, very 
often on the WH- element. The interrogative 
pronouns are the following: 


‘what?’ sanu, S- 

‘who?’ yahu, yabaw, -man 
‘which? yahu, yahaw, -man, ya- 
‘why?’ les, lawés, ‘ales 

‘when?’ yamta 

‘whither?’ lawen 

‘where?’ wen 

‘how’? Slon 


The preposed element yd ‘which?’ occurs in 
combinations such as yd walad ‘which boy?’, ya 
s0b ‘which direction2’. The forms §- ‘what?’ and 
-man ‘who?’ ‘which?’ occur, signaling the object 
of verbs and prepositions and the possessors of 
nouns. The stress on these combinations usually 
comes on the first syllable of the verb or noun 
or preposition as in S-Sawwet ‘what did you 
do?’, s-gal ‘what did he say?’, Safat-man ‘who, 
which did you see?’, trid-man ‘which, who do 
you want?’, ktab-man ‘whose book?’, ‘alé-man 
‘on, about whom, what?’, al-man ‘belonging 
to whom; what for’, mam-man ‘from whom; 
what?’, badar-man ‘underneath whom?’, madl- 
man ‘belonging to whom?’. Examples in context 
include mamman amsawwadya ‘what is it made 
of?’, lansan ‘aléman ays ‘what does a man live 
on?’, ‘aléman aya ‘what did he come for?’. 

The independent WH- elements usually occur 
initially in the sentence as in yahaw had ‘who 
is this?’, yabaw ya ‘who has come?’, wén rayah 
‘where (are you) going?’, slon sawwéta ‘how 
did you do it?’, lés mda yét ‘why didn’t you 
come?’, yamta tayi ‘when will you come?’. 
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2.2.2 Particles 


Syntactic and grammatical elements, usually 
undeclinable, peculiar to the dialect occur both 
in the nominal and the verbal phrase and in- 
clude the following: 


i. fad > indefinite article: fad walad ‘a boy’, 
fad waladén ‘some two boys’, fad awldd ‘a 
few boys’. 

ii. mal ‘belonging to’, general genitive particle 
also occurring in the forms malt-, malin, 
and malat: albét mali ‘my house’, albét mal 
alwalad ‘the boy’s house’ 

iii. aku ‘there is’ existential particle: aku walad 
balbét ‘there is a boy in the house’ 

iv. hast, hassat ‘there is’ existential particle: 
may hassat ‘there is water’ 

v. bam, hammeéna ‘also’ 


2.2.3. Noun 

Nominal morphology does not differ from the 
general Arabic pattern except for the junction of 
nouns with possessive pronoun suffixes. In par- 
ticular the anaptyctic vowel occurring between 
the two elements of a final cluster causes the fol- 
lowing alternations: calab ‘dog’, calba ‘his dog’, 
€alabha ‘her dog’; galab ‘heart’, galba ‘his heart’, 
galabha ‘her heart’. 

Nouns of the form CiCCa, when followed by 
vowel-initial possessive suffixes, resyllabify as fol- 
lows: bajra ‘room’, bajarti ‘my room’, hajarta ‘his 
room’, bajartak ‘your [sg. masc.] room’, hajartaé 
‘your [sg. fem.] room’. 

Nouns of the form CaCaC delete the second 
-a- when a vowel follows the form, as in balam 
‘boat’, balmi ‘my boat’; galam ‘pen’, galma ‘his 


3: 


pen’. 


2.2.4 Verbs 


The verb has leveled the distinction between 
the Classical Arabic transitive CaCaC and 
intransitive CaCiC or CaCuC types, having 
only CiCaC, representing the Classical Ara- 
bic CaCaC, although also showing CaCaC in 
the ‘arab dialect in guttural environments (see 
below 2.2.4.1). 


2.2.4.1 Form I 
The basic paradigm of the strong verb is given 
in Tables 3, 4, and 5. 
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Table 3. Perfect of the strong verb in Khuzestan 
Arabic 





3rd pers. 2nd pers. rst pers. 
sg. masc. katab katabat katabat 
sg. fem. katbat katabti 
1. , 
pl. masc katbaw katabtu ee 
pl. fem. katban katabtan 


Note that in the ‘arab dialects the forms ktabat 
‘she wrote’, ktabaw ‘they [masc.] wrote’ and 
ktaban ‘they [pl. fem.] wrote’ occur. Also, if C, 
or C, is one of the guttural group /h, h, ‘, x, g/ 
or if C, is one of the liquids /l, n, r/, the vowel of 
the first syllable of the stem is /a/ in accordance 
with the vowel-raising rule, as in the follow- 
ing examples: halaf ‘to swear’, xalat ‘to mix’, 
galab ‘to conquer’, hamaz ‘to massage’, ‘abar 
‘to cross’, za‘al ‘to be angry’, na‘as ‘to doze’, 
sabag ‘to crush’, naha ‘to forbid’, tala‘ ‘to 
emerge’, Sarab ‘to drink’, bana ‘to build’. 


Table 4. Imperfect of the strong verb in 
Khuzestan Arabic 





3rd pers. 2nd pers. rst pers. 
sg. masc. yaktab taktab aktab 
sg. fem. taktab atkatbin 
pl. masc. ykatbiin —atkatbun eee 
pl. fem. ykatban _— atkatban 


Note also the form akatban for ‘I write’ occur- 
ring optionally before object pronoun suffixes, 
as in akatbanna ‘I write it [sg. masc.]’. The 
imperfect of verbs with one of the guttural 
group as C, shows resyllabication in the ‘arab 
dialect, as in yhalaf ‘he swears’, yxalat ‘he 
mixes’, agalat ‘I make a mistake’, ygalab ‘he 
defeats’, yharab ‘he flees’. 


Table 5. Imperative of the strong verb in 
Khuzestan Arabic 


aktab ‘write [sg. masc.]!’ 
katbi ‘write [sg. fem.]! 
katbu ‘ write [pl. masc.]!’ 
katban ‘write [pl. fem.]!’ 


Note the forms akatbi ‘write [sg. fem.]!’ akatbu 
‘write [pl. masc.]!, and akatban ‘write [pl. 
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fem.]!’, occurring as alternatives and as the 
most common forms in the ‘arab dialect. 


2.2.4.2 Internal passive 

Two forms of the internal passive were recorded 
in narratives, namely gadar ‘he was deceived’ 
and éatal ‘he was killed’. These were recorded 
from speakers of the ‘arab dialect, Kawawila 
or Gypsies in the area of "Ahwaz, who were 
professional storytellers and entertainers. Such 
forms were not recorded in informal speech. In 
general, Form VII anfa‘al acts as the passive and 
is totally productive. 


2.2.4.3. Derived forms 

The dialect includes all the usual forms with 
the exception of Forms IV af‘al and IX af“all. 
These do not occur in the badar dialect, but the 
former does occur in the ‘arab dialect gener- 
ally as verbs of movement, as in adbar ‘to go 
away’, agfa ‘to go away’, aSmal ‘to go north’, 
agbal ‘to approach’. Otherwise, the causative 
function is served by Form II. Note also that 
Form VII is the regular passive in this dialect. 
Examples of the regularly occurring forms are 
the following: 


II laggat ‘to pick things up’ 
(repetitive) 
kassar ‘to shatter’ (intensive) 
gawwam ‘to raise’ (causative) 
Il harab ‘to fight with’ (comitative) 
V___tnassad ‘to inquire about’ 
(repetitive) 
tmassa ‘to stroll, walk’ 
(continuously) 
VI ~~ tharab ‘to fight together’ 
(reciprocal) 
VIL annasad ‘to be asked’ (passive) 
VII = astara ‘to buy’ (derived transitive) 
aftabam ‘to understand’ (derived 
transitive) 
xX astafham ‘to inquire about’ (reversed 
transitive) 


New forms include CoCaC s6laf ‘to talk’, tCo- 
CaC ts6laf ‘to talk, chat’, and tCéCaC tnésan 
‘to take aim’. These forms have no specific 
function. The derivation of tsdlaf is from the 
plural form swalof ‘stories, talk’, and tnéSan is 
from the Persian loanword nésdan ‘aim’. 
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2.2.4.4 Geminate verbs 

The geminate verb, as in most spoken dialects, 
introduces a vowel /é/ before consonant-ini- 
tial subject suffixes in the perfect, as in rad- 
dét I/you [sg. masc.] answered’, raddéti ‘you 
[sg. fem.] answered’, raddétu ‘you [pl. masc.] 
answered’, raddétan ‘you [pl. fem.] answered’, 
raddéna ‘we answered’, in contrast to radd ‘he 
answered’, raddat ‘she answered’, raddaw ‘they 
[pl. masc.] answered’, raddan ‘they [pl. fem.] 
answered’. The 3rd person singular masculine 
perfect may also show a formative /a/ before 
object pronoun suffixes, as in Saddaha ‘he tied 
it [sg. fem.]’. 

The imperfect forms conform to the gen- 
eral Arabic pattern, showing aradd ‘I answer’, 
ayradd ‘he answers’, atradd ‘she answers, you 
[pl. masc.] answer’, anradd (> arradd) ‘we 
answer’, ayraddiun ‘they [pl. masc.] answer’, 
ayraddan ‘they [pl. fem.] answer’, atraddun 
‘you [pl. masc.] answer’, atraddan ‘you [pl. 
fem.] answer’. In the ‘arab dialect, in unsuffixed 
forms, the doubled consonant can be reduced 
and initial stress can occur, as in yarad, tarad, 
narad, and arad. When followed by a vowel- 
initial suffix, however, the double consonant is 
heard, as in ayraddah ‘he returns it [masc.]’ The 
-an alternative of the rst person singular regu- 
larly occurs, as in araddan ‘I answer’, asaddan 
‘T tie’. 


2.2.4.5 Weak verbs 


Initial weak verbs 
The weakness of these verbs is apparent in 
the imperfect and imperative, showing initial 
>. (hamza, w-, and y- types. Initial >- shows 
two verbs, axad (or xada) ‘he took’, yaxad ‘he 
takes’, yaxdun ‘they [pl. masc.] take’, etc.; and 
akal (or kala) ‘he ate’, ydkal ‘he eats’, yaklin 
‘they [masc.] eat’, etc. If the initial consonant 
is w, it has the exponent /60/ as in wazan ‘he 
weighed’, yOzan ‘he weighs’, yozniin ‘they [pl. 
masc.] weigh’, 6zan ‘I weigh’. Initial y- has only 
one item, yabas ‘it dried’. In the imperfect the 
exponent of y- is /é/, as in yébas ‘it dries’, etc. 
The imperative has the forms kal or akal 
‘eat!’, xad or axad ‘take!’, and dgaf ‘stand!’. No 
examples of imperatives of yabas were found. 


2.2.4.5.1 


2.2.4.5.2 Ilw/y verbs 
Here the medial w or y is realized vocalically 
or as zero, giving such forms as sal ‘he took 
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away’, Salat ‘she took away’, Salat ‘I took 
away’, aysil ‘he takes away’, ysiluin ‘they [pl. 
masc.] take away’, sil ‘take away!’, Sili ‘take 
away [sg. fem.]!’, Silu ‘take away [pl. masc.]!’ 
The -an alternative of the rst person singular 
regularly occurs, as in aruhan ‘I go’, asilan ‘I 
carry’, agulan ‘I say’, asufan ‘T see’. 


2.2.4.5.3 IlIw/y verbs 

The dialect only includes verbs in final -y, but 
it includes both -a and -i types, as in yabéi ‘he 
cries’, yalga ‘he finds’. The final y is realized 
vocalically or as zero in weak stems, as in masa 
‘he went’, masat ‘she went’, masét ‘I went’, 
yamsi ‘he goes’, yamsn ‘they [pl. masc.] go’, 
yamsan ‘they [pl. fem.] go’, amsi ‘go!’, amsi ‘go 
[sg. fem.]!, amsu ‘go [pl. masc.]!’, amsan ‘go 
[pl. fem.]!’. Note that the ‘arab dialect shows 
masculine singular imperatives with no final 
vowel, but an anaptyctic vowel is shown inter- 
vening between the resulting consonant cluster, 
as in amas ‘gol’, abac ‘speak!’ 


2.2.4.5.4 Generalization of the final weak 
type 

The geminate type shows a formative -é- in the 

perfect in raddét ‘I answered’. Some speakers 

generalize this to other classes, giving such 

forms as katbét ‘I wrote’, Ratbéna ‘we wrote’, 

waznet ‘1 weighed’, Salét ‘I carried’. 


2.2.5 Preverbal particles 

Preverbal particles mark negation, tense, and 
mode. They are often reduced forms of verbs or 
other elements and include negators and tense 
and mode markers. 


2.2.5.1 Negators 

Negators include mad, Id, and, in the marshland 
dialect, ‘@b-, all of which are stressed. The ele- 
ment md precedes indicatives, while /a precedes 
wishes and imperatives, as in md yd ‘he didn’t 
come’, md arida ‘I don’t want it’, Ia trab ‘don’t 
gol’, Ia ayyi ‘let him not come!’, la ysufna ‘let 
him not see us!’. The marshland element ‘eb 
occurs in indicatives, as in ‘éb aytalan barra 
‘they [the buffaloes] do not go out’, ‘@b nadri 
‘do we not know?’, ‘éb bihan idam ‘they have 
no fodder’. 


2.2.5.2 Tense and mode markers 

Markers include ga‘ad present continuous, xall- 
jussive, rab- future, kiin-, wakun- ‘must’, can- 
‘should have’, as in gad‘ad assuf ‘she is looking’, 
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xall-nrub ‘let’s go!’, xal-ayyi ‘let him come!’, rab- 
aruban ‘Tam going to go’, kuin asufannak ‘I must 
see you’, Can gatla ‘you should have told him’. 


2.3. Syntax 


The syntax of the dialect is unremarkable, as 
it follows the general Arabic pattern. Sentences 
can be of the form VSO or can front any 
noun phrase in a Topic/Comment construc- 
tion. Examples are (VSO) dabab afa rmahi or 
dabab rmabi afa ‘my lance killed a dragon’, 
jatlak man Sabb u Sdyab ‘young and old came 
to you’, (Topic/Comment) abu zéd sawwoh 
‘abad ‘they disguised Abu Zaid as a slave’, tari 
addib ma yabatta ‘she did not mention the 
wolf’, hada ddib ‘abar ‘this wolf crossed over’, 
azzanati xalifa ‘adda xandag ‘Zanati Khalifa 
had a ditch’. 


3. LEXICON 


The lexicon is mainly that of southern Iraq 
and is not very different from that of Bagh- 
dad, although there are some items that 
link it more to the Gulf Coast. Typical 
examples are anta/yanti ‘to give’, baryaw 
‘flooded land’, bawa‘/ybawa ‘to look at’, 
ba- with the meaning ‘in’ and ‘at’ (ff does not 
occur), farax ‘child’, harfi ‘early’, béé ‘thus, 
like this’, hnd ‘here’, badar ‘under’, balg 
‘mouth’, antasal/yantasal ‘to catch a cold’, 
kadd/ykadd ‘to grasp’, katal/yaktal ‘to hit, 
beat’, la‘ad ‘so’, laban ‘yoghurt mixed with 
water’, lo ‘or’, mawwat/ymawwat ‘to kill’, 
nasad/yansad ‘to ask’, rdd/yrid ‘want’, roba 
‘yoghurt’, sida ‘straight ahead’, ta@na/ytani ‘to 
wait for’, xaSam ‘nose’. 
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Kinaya 
1. THE CONCEPT OF KINAYA 


Unlike many Medieval Arabic rhetorical pro- 
cesses, such as istidra ‘metaphor’, kindya can- 
not be matched appropriately with an English 
trope or figure. Yet, the rhetorical processes 
involved are of a general nature, supporting the 
idea that kindya is not only a specific trope of 
the Arabic linguistic tradition but also a general 
concept of rhetoric and speech analysis (Dichy 
2003). Three arguments support this assump- 
tion and at the same time account for the 
difficulty in investigating the meaning of the 
term: 


i. The notion that kindya represents a gen- 
eral rhetorical concept can only arise from 
a close analysis of lexical, rhetorical, and 
exegetic Arabic sources in a historical per- 
spective. In Western Arabic studies, kindya 
is often translated as ‘metonymy’ (e.g. Pellat 
1986:116) or ‘periphrasis’ (e.g. Lecomte 
1965:296; Heinrichs 1977:31; Larkin 
1995:75). These apparently contradictory 
translations correlate, at least partly, with 
specific texts, authors, or epochs. Medieval 
Arabic rhetoric underwent considerable 
development over the lengthy period be- 
tween the 8th century and the 14th century 
C.E. Well-known definitions appearing in 
contemporary didactic publications (e.g. 
al-Jarim and ’Amin 1936) only report a 
late, stabilized ‘state of the art’ and do not 
account for either polysemy due to historical 
evolution or the possibility of referring this 
evolution to a general rhetorical process. 

ii. The sense of kindya evolved from the begin- 
ning of Quranic exegesis to later rhetorical 
treatises, in which it is defined (after Ibn 
al-Atir [d. 637/1239], Matal II, 18off.) as 
a device by which a word, phrase, or utter- 
ance may support both tropic and literal 
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interpretations, or either one. Kindya thus 
appears as a dual rhetorical process to 
be interpreted beyond the mere notions 
of trope or figure (hence the difficulty in 
finding a corresponding term in English or 
French rhetoric). 

iii. The original lexical meaning of kindya is ‘indi- 
rect expression’ (antonym: tasrih ‘explicit 
expression’). In Islamic law, the word refers 
to a declaration of intent phrased in indirect 
terms (e.g. Ibn al-Minawi [d. 1031/1621], 
Tawgif 285; Hasb Allah 1997:223-226). 
In many rhetorical treatises kindya is intro- 
duced with ta‘rid ‘implication, indirect inti- 
mation’. Both discourse devices — to which 
tawriya ‘concealed expression’ should be 
added — illustrate what can be called a “rhet- 
oric of indirect wording” (Dichy 2004). 


2. EARLY USES 


Lexically, kindya is a nominalized infinitive 
form (masdar) of the verb kana. Ibn Faris (d. 
385/1005) states that it denotes “the concealed 
expression (tawriya) of a denomination through 
[the use of] another. One says kanaytu ‘an kada 
‘I avoided mentioning something’ upon using 
another expression from which the first one can 
be inferred” (Maqdyis V, 139). Such indirect 
wording may be due to modesty, where overt 
utterance of the concealed expression is deemed 
‘abominable, impudent, obscene’ (yustafhas; 
Ibn Manzir [d. 710/1311], Lisan, root k-n-y). 
Lexicographers mention a second sense of the 
verb, with which another nominalized infinitive 
form, kunyd ‘surname, agnomen’, is connected. 
The kunyd consists of aba ‘father of? or ’umm 
‘mother of? followed by the name of the son. 
It is still used either in order to avoid uttering 
in public someone’s actual name (commonly 
that of a woman), or as an honorific or friendly 
term of address. Ibn Manzir (Lisdn, root k-n-y) 
quotes the use of kunyd in wartime by compet- 
ing fighters (mubdrizin), whose surnames are 
thus remembered. Ibn Faris explicitly relates 
the second term to the first: “Kindya stands in 
opposition to ‘explicit expression’ (musdraha). 
This is why the surname is called kunyd, as if 
it were a ‘concealed expression’ (tawriya) of 
someone’s name” (Maqayis V, 139). 

Early metalinguistic uses of kindya are very 
much akin to the lexical description of the term, 
which is taken by Sibawayhi (d. ca. 175/791; 
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Kitab Il, 170, 415) to refer to pronouns (for 
discussion of kunyd, see Kitab Il, 93-101; also 
Ibn Faris, Sahbibi 439-443). In one of the old- 
est Quranic commentaries to have reached us, 
>Abu ‘Ubayda’s (d. 210/825) Majdz, the term 
appears in the gloss of verses mentioning sexual 
intercourse indirectly (e.g. Q. 2/223, 4/43). 

In al-Jahiz’s (d. 255/868) famous rhetorical 
treatise and anthology, kindya occurs in the 
phrase al-kindya wa-t-ta‘rid ‘inexplicit expres- 
sion and indirect intimation’ (Bayan I, 117). 
Historically, this is a crucial quotation for two 
reasons: first, kindya appears here in a definitely 
rhetorical sense, and second, in accordance 
with its original meaning, the word denotes a 
rhetorical device of ‘indirect wording’. Other 
occurrences of the word in al-Jahiz’s writings 
relate kindya to means of expression opposed to 
‘explicit utterance’ (tasrit). The term describes 
a ‘minimal expression’, only partly related to 
understatement. Al-Jahiz gives the example of 
“declaring somebody moderate (muqtasid) as 
an inexplicit expression (kindya) of his being a 
miser” (Baydn I, 263). Gesture and silence are 
magnified along with kindya when they “bring 
forth what spoken utterance (gawl) is unable 
to [express]” (Jahiz, Ras@il I, 308). Al-Jahiz 
(Bayan I, 115-116) quotes Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘ (d. 
ca. 142/749), who deems allusion (lamba) to 
be ‘eloquent discourse’ (baldga) par excellence. 
Indirect wording and the various forms of mini- 
mal expression are, indeed, intimately related 
in Medieval Arabic culture, which is, of course, 
echoed by rhetorical treatises (e.g. al-‘Askari 
[d. 395/1005], Sind‘atayn 22ff., which includes 
a reference to Indian rhetoric). 


3. THE TWO ASPECTS OF KINAYA 


Later definitions feature two fundamental 
aspects of the notion of kindya: direct vs. indi- 
rect reference to meaning (tasrib vs. kindya and 
ta‘rid), and ‘tropic’ vs. ‘non-tropic expression’ 
(> majaz vs. hagiqa, the English translation 
being a rough approximation). The first aspect 
is partly based on the original lexical meaning 
of kindya, the second on later substantial devel- 
opments in the conceptual analysis of majaz. 
Both aspects remain interwoven throughout the 
oth and rothcenturies C.E., before clear techni- 
cal definitions of majdz appear. Ibn Qutayba 
(d. 276/889; Ta’wil 15-16) mentions a number 
of subcategories of majadz, which he under- 
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stands as “everything that goes beyond the 
strictly logical application of language, i.e., 
beyond being a true and simple copy of real- 
ity” (Heinrichs 1977:31). The notion includes 
for him both kindya, opposed to *idah ‘plain 
and clear designation’, and ta‘rid, the antonym 
of which is ’ifsab ‘overt utterance’. Kindya is 
discussed in relation to the question of avoid- 
ing mention (tarid) of someone’s name for 
the sake of discretion, as in Q. 25/28, where 
fulan ‘so-and-so’ denotes a blamable friend (Ibn 
Qutayba, Ta’wil 202, with other examples). 
The point is significant for Ibn Qutayba’s view 
of language, the nature of which includes rhe- 
torical processes listed by him under majaz. 
Yet, he maintains a restrictive attitude toward 
the ‘interpretation’ (ta’wil) of those Quranic 
expressions that result from such processes 
(cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar [d. 415/1024], Mugni XVI, 
272-275, on ‘ambiguous verses’; for the Jewish 
tradition, see Fenton 1997:265). 

One of the oldest works on Arabic poetic 
style, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s (d. 296/908) Bad7 (64), 
also mentions kindya together with ta‘rid. Al- 
Mubarrid (d. 285/898; Kamil II, 290-292) 
elaborates on the lexical definition and intro- 
duces some rhetorical categorization: ‘obscur- 
ing’ the name of the beloved or one’s feelings 
for the sake of honor; ‘covering up’ an expres- 
sion for the sake of modesty; ‘honoring’ a man 
by using his kunyd. In his more directly rhe- 
torical treatise, Naqd, Qudama ibn Ja‘far (d. ca. 
337/949) considers two tropes, the description 
of which is taken up by later scholars in the 
definition of kindya although he himself does 
not use the term. The first trope, ’irdaf ‘impli- 
cation’, consists of referring to a meaning (> 
ma‘na) through an expression (> lafd) ‘imply- 
ing’ or ‘entailing’ it but not denoting it directly 
(Naqd 88). The second trope, ’isdra, is defined 
as a general process by which an expression can 
take a number of meanings, through hinting and 
alluding (#ma@ and lamba). Meaning through 
allusion is, in addition, described, according 
to a very old tradition, as a distinctive feature 
of balaga ‘eloquent discourse’ (Qudama, Naqd 
85; also Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, quoted by al-Jahiz and 
al-‘Askari, Sind‘atayn 22f.). 

Al“Askari (d. 395/1005; Sind‘atayn 407- 
410) gives a single definition for kindya and 
ta‘vid. He opposes both to ‘explicit expression’ 
(tasrib), and analyzes *isdra in terms very close 
to those of Qudama (Sind‘atayn 383-388). 
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The second aspect mentioned above (majaz 
vs. hagiqa) only seems to emerge in the writings 
of ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. ca. 474/1082), 
who elaborated on earlier treatments of tropic 
vs. non-tropic expression, particularly the one 
by ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1024; Mugni XV, 
162; Larkin 1995:38). Al-Jurjani (Dala@il 66) 
defines kindya as a rhetorical device in which 
an expression is used in a different mean- 
ing from its own, the ‘other meaning’ being 
inferred through a link that can be established 
‘in the existent world’ (ff l-wujud). This view 
can be related to Qudama’s notion of irdaf 
and explains why kindya has so often been 
translated as ‘metonymy’. Discussion on the 
literal and/or tropic nature of kindya continues 
with Faxr ad-Din ar-Razi (d. 606/1210; Nibdya 
190-192) and as-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229; Miftah 
400-412). 


4. DIRECT VS. INDIRECT 
REFERENCE TO MEANING 


4.1 ZamaxSari’s denial 


The position of az-ZamaxSari (d. 538/1144) 
deserves special mention: his great Quranic 
commentary includes a substantial number of 
rhetorical analyses and presents a very technical 
view of kindya. The term noticeably appears in 
his commentary on ‘anthropomorphic verses’ in 
which ‘the hand’ of God and God’s ‘throne’ are 
mentioned (e.g. Q. 48/10, 20/5). The interpre- 
tation of these verses plays an essential part in 
the development of Arabic rhetoric (an-Nuwiri 
2001:220ff.). Az-ZamaxSari (Kassaf I, 215) 
gives only a vague definition of kindya: “men- 
tioning something by an expression other than 
its own”, but he states, significantly, that “a 
speaker cannot denote, through a single expres- 
sion, [both] non-tropic and tropic meanings” 
(III, 298; Aba Musa 1988:545-563), which is a 
close application of what we would call the law 
of the excluded middle. Az-ZamaxSari’s denial 
of the conjunction of ‘proper’ and tropic mean- 
ings in kindya can be regarded as a forerunner 
of 7th/13th-century definitions of the term. It is 
related to his rationalistic Mu‘tazili position on 
the question of ‘anthropomorphic verses’ and 
to his rejection of al-As‘ari’s doctrine of bi-la 
kayf, according to which these verses are to be 
admitted by the believer ‘without [asking] how’ 
tropic and non-tropic interpretations relate. 
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4.2 The turning point 

In the following century, Ibn al-Atir (d. 637/ 
1239; Matal II, 180-201) defines kindya as: 
“lan expression] drawn to either proper or 
tropic meaning, which can be interpreted from 
both sides”, owing to a “descriptive feature 
comprehending (wasf jami‘ li-) each of these 
senses” (II, 181-182). This definition brings 
- from a purely rhetorical standpoint - an 
elegant solution to az-ZamaxSari’s objection: 
the meaning of kindya is said to support either 
‘proper’ or tropic interpretation, or both mean- 
ings, according to the case. In other words, Ibn 
al-Atir’s move considerably increases the power 
of the rhetorical device by adding the possibility 
of disjunctive kindya (‘either proper or tropic 
meaning’) to that of conjunctive kindya (‘both 
proper and tropic senses’). Az-ZamaxSari, in 
the discussion quoted above, only considered 
disjunctive meaning. 

Ibn al’Atir furthermore includes in the pro- 
cess of kindya a sort of pendulum movement 
between conjunction and disjunction, which 
is expressed in the definition of the term by 
the verb ‘to draw to’ (tajadaba) and illustrated 
immediately thereafter by a revisiting of the 
traditional example “or [if] you touch women” 
(Q. 4/43; cf. "Aba Ubayda, Sec. 2 above). This 
phrase can be taken either in its proper meaning 
(no rhetorical process involved), or as a kindya, 
the tropic sense of which is sexual intercourse. 
The latter, Ibn al-Atir points out, does include 
actual touching. The phrase is associated, in 
Q. 4/43, with the obligation of ritual washing, 
which can be entailed, according to the legal 
interpretation chosen, either by sexual inter- 
course including touching, i.e. conjunctively, 
by both ‘proper’ and tropic senses (only sexual 
intercourse renders ritual washing obligatory); 
or else, disjunctively, by either (or any) proper 
or tropic meanings (in which case, ritual wash- 
ing is deemed obligatory for a man whenever 
touching a woman). 

Treatises on Arabic rhetoric often quote al- 
Jurjani’s example of na’tim ad-dubd ‘a regular 
[or deep] morning sleeper’, said, in a compli- 
mentary way, of a well-off woman. The tropic 
meaning to be inferred ‘in the existent world’ 
(ft I-wujud) is that of affluence and the assis- 
tance of servants, so that the woman described 
does not have to wake up early in the morn- 
ing (Jurjani, Dal@il 66, 262; the traditionally 
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unquoted source of the example is “Imru’ al- 
Qays, Mu‘allaga, |. 38). Ibn al-Atir adds the 
idea that the ‘comprehensive description’ (wasf 
jami‘) virtually includes the non-tropic mean- 
ing, i.e. that this person effectively sleeps late, 
and that either sense — or both — can be borne 
by the expression na’tim ad-duha. 

A century later, al-Qazwini (d. 739/1338) 
presents a revised definition, based on fur- 
ther progress in characterizing majdz: “Kindya 
refers to an expression indicating an implied 
meaning (lazim ma‘nahu), together with the 
possibility of indicating its own meaning, here 
and then” (Idah V, 158). It is distinguished 
from majaz (stricto sensu) in that majaz is 
restricted to tropic meaning “by a contextual 
element (garina) prohibiting literal meaning” 
(?idab V, 12). ‘Context’ is to be taken here in a 
very broad meaning. 

Both definition and _ restriction derive, 
together with some added technical discus- 
sion, from the treatise on which al-Qazwini’s 
*Idab is a commentary: as-Sakkaki’s Miftab 
(359, 402). The former includes, albeit implic- 
itly, Ibn al-Atir’s conception. Restriction of 
majaz to tropic meaning through (broad) con- 
text had already been mentioned, in different 
terms, by al-Jurjani (’Asrar 304), and the rela- 
tion of ‘implication’ between the two meanings 
involved in a given kindya can be traced back to 
Qudama’s ’irdaf. Al-Qazwini’s definition is still 
widely reproduced today (al-Jarim and ’Amin 
1979:125) and may be regarded as an essential 
synthesis of the tropic aspect of kindya. 

On the other hand, the second fundamental 
aspect of the notion (explicit vs. indirect word- 
ing, cf. Qudama’s ’isdra) falls out of focus. This 
not only obscures the relation between primary 
and later definitions of kindya, it also leaves 
unanswered the question of the rhetorical effect 
that explains the use of that speech process. 

5. TROPIC VS. NON-TROPIC 
EXPRESSION 


Ibn al-’Atir’s definition was considered cru- 
cial enough to be added almost verbatim to 
the original lexical meanings of kindya in al- 
Fayruzabadi’s (d. 816/1413) Mubit (IV, 386). 
Ibn al~Atir introduced, in addition, an explicit 
distinction between kindya and ta‘rid ‘indirect 
intimation, implication’. The fundamental dif- 
ference is that kindya is based on tropic and 
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non-tropic interpretations, and ta‘rid is “an 
expression that denotes something through 
induced meaning (‘an tarig al-mafhum) and not 
by way of proper or tropic institution of mean- 
ing (la bi-l-wad‘ al-haqiqi wa-la al-majazi)” 
(Ibn al-’Atir, Matal II, 186). He follows al- 
Jurjani’s definition of language ‘institution’ 
(wad‘), which may correspond either to baqiqa, 
i.e. to an expression in which words directly 
reflect the world (cf. Ibn Qutayba in Sec. 3 
above), or to majdz, i.e. to tropic meanings 
produced in specific utterances (Jurjani, ’Asrar 
303-304). Ibn al~Atir goes on: “If you say, for 
instance, to someone whom you expect to be 
beneficent and bestowing toward you without 
[any need for you] to ask, ‘By God, I am in 
need, and have nothing in my hands’ and ‘I 
am naked and stung by cold’, such expressions 
and other similar ones are indirect intimations 
(ta‘vid) of [your] asking”. Contemporary prag- 
matic analyses describe such dialogical utter- 
ances as indirect speech acts (Searle 1979). But 
‘indirect intimation’ can also be purely descrip- 
tive when included, for example, in a narrative: 
in the Quranic story of Joseph, no expression 
directly refers to the young man’s beauty (as 
in Genesis 39:6), but his beauty is expressed 
powerfully through ta‘rid in the description of 
women who had been invited to a light meal 
and who, upon catching sight of him, “made 
cuts to their hands” (Q. 12/31), presumably 
while they were peeling fruit. The two mean- 
ings inferred are that of ravishment and of the 
beauty that entailed it. 

Both direct and indirect meanings are sup- 
ported by the examples above. The person 
in Ibn al’Atir’s example is in need, and the 
women in rapture did make cuts to their hands 
in the Quranic narrative. Likewise, in Searle’s 
analysis both direct and indirect meaning are 
supported by indirect speech acts. The virtual 
conjunction of straightforward and inferred 
meanings is therefore common to kindya and 
ta‘rid. So are inference from context and indi- 
rect wording (as opposed to tasrib ‘explicit 
expression’). The two main differences, accord- 
ing to Ibn al~Atir, lie in the inference process 
in ta‘vid: it is — in modern terms — situational 
and pragmatic rather than based on the actual 
words of the utterance. The rhetorician sig- 
nificantly remarks that ta‘rid can only occur in 
compound utterances, whereas kindya can be 
restricted to a single word. Moreover, in kindya, 
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as opposed to ta‘rid, meaning is produced by 
way of ‘proper’ and/or tropic meaning. 

Ta‘vid and kindya are included in the same 
chapter by Ibn al-Atir, and both belong to a 
“rhetoric of indirect wording” (Dichy 2003, 
2004). The terms also share the meaning of 
‘avoiding mention’ of something, when used 
with the privative preposition ‘an (a‘rada ‘an, 
kana ‘an). Inclusion of both rhetorical pro- 
cesses in the same general category links the old 
lexical meanings of kindya to its later sophis- 
ticated definitions, and also accounts partly 
for the not infrequent overlapping of kindya 
and ta‘rid in previous rhetorical works (e.g. 
those of Ibn Qutayba and al-‘Askari, as well as 
the compilation of examples by at-Ta‘alibi [d. 
430/1039| and the one by al-Qadi al-Jurjani 
[d. 482/1089]). In Classical Arabic rhetoric, 
indirect wording has traditionally always been 
deemed ‘more eloquent’ (ablag) than direct 
speech. 
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Josery Dicuy (Université Lumiére-Lyon-z) 


Kinship Terms 


Kinship has always played a significant role 
in human societies on the political, economic, 
and social levels. Throughout history, people 
have sought refuge in biologically based bonds 
expressed socially through kinship relations. 
These relations have provided political, eco- 
nomic, and social security for both the indi- 
vidual and the group at varying levels in human 
culture (Farber 1968; Goody 1969). The impact 
of kinship bonds has generally diminished with 
the emergence of industrialization and urbani- 
zation as civil service structures and government 
institutions have replaced tribal affiliations in 
industrial societies. The change is less notice- 
able in underdeveloped, less industrialized soci- 
eties, though, where tribal affiliations continue 
to perform many important functions. 

Kinship was a very influential factor in Arab 
communities before Islam. As a result of tribal 
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rivalry in the Arabian Peninsula and neigh- 
boring regions, tribal affiliation constituted a 
crucial factor in the allocation of political, 
economic, and social power among existing 
Arab tribes (Husam ad-Din 1990; Smith 1990). 
With the advent of Islam and its subsequent 
large-scale conquests, it was proclaimed that 
tribalism had gone forever in compliance with 
deeply cherished Islamic teachings by Muslim 
Arabs. However, medieval Arab history shows 
hard evidence that Islam did not manage to 
eradicate tribal tendencies from the psychology 
of Arabs. On the contrary, kinship and tribal 
influence, rendered dormant only for a short 
period of time during the life of the prophet 
Muhammad, reemerged on a more intense level 
after the Prophet’s death and, in effect, led 
to an everlasting rupture in the Arab-Muslim 
community, that is, the birth of the Sunni and 
Shi‘ sects. 

Kinship bonds are still an all-pervasive phe- 
nomenon in Arab societies. Their impact can be 
easily felt in different walks of life, despite con- 
tinuing, but mostly nominal, measures taken by 
modern Arab states to curb them. At the global 
political level, most, if not all, Arab dynas- 
ties and republics have evolved from or have 
evolved into family investments or bureaucra- 
cies that are overwhelmingly based on kinship 
orientation. At the societal level, the tribal 
paradigm may have lost some ground in urban 
centers, but it is still operating on full power in 
rural and Bedouin quarters. The popular Arabic 
proverbs ’ana wa-axi ‘ala bn ‘ammi wa-ana 
wa-bn ‘ammi “ala |-garib ‘I stand by my brother 
against my (paternal) cousin and by my (pater- 
nal) cousin against the stranger’ and unsur 
-axdka daliman ’aw madliman ‘stand by your 
brother whether he is oppressor or oppressed’ 
still represent cherished didactic morals for 
mainstream Arabs. In these encouraging socio- 
cultural milieus, the sociolinguistics of Arabic 
kinship terms has developed enormously in 
terms of structure, scope, and function. 


1. MORPHOLOGICAL PROPERTIES 


Like most Arabic common nouns, kinship terms 
mainly mark gender distinctions derivationally 
by adding as a suffix the feminine marker ta’ 
marbuta to the masculine kinship term. Exam- 
ples include ‘amm/‘amma ‘paternal uncle/pater- 
nal aunt’, xdl/xala ‘maternal uncle/maternal 
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aunt’, bafid/hafida ‘grandson/granddaughter’, 
-axPuxt ‘brother/sister’, ibn/ibna ‘son/daughter’, 
zawj/zawja ‘husband/wife’. However, there are 
a few suppletive forms where the feminine term 
is not derived morphologically from its mascu- 
line counterpart; examples include ’ab/?umm 
‘father/mother’ and walad/bint ‘son/daughter’. 
Historically, many of the kinship terms that 
were not marked for gender in Classical Arabic 
now show such a distinction in the standard 
as well as the vernacular variety. For example, 
in the Classical Arabic variety, the terms zawj 
and walad used to mean ‘husband/wife’ and 
‘children’, respectively, but they now mainly or 
exclusively denote the masculine member. 

In terms of word structure, Arabic employs 
single lexemes plus gender marking to denote 
immediate (i.e. one stage removed) kinship 
bonds such as ?ab/?umm ‘father/mother’, ’ax/ 
>uxt ‘brother/sister’, zawj/zawja ‘husband/wife’, 
‘amm/amma ‘paternal uncle/paternal aunt’, 
xal/xala ‘maternal uncle/maternal aunt’, jadd/ 
jadda ‘grandfather/grandmother’, bafid/hafida 
‘grandson/granddaughter’. On the other hand, 
kinship terms referring to non-immediate bonds, 
i.e. more than one stage removed, are typically 
created by compounding. Examples of kinship 
compounds include ibn ?axil’uxti ‘son of my 
brother/my sister [pephew]’, ibn xali/xalti ‘ son 
of my maternal uncle/maternal aunt [cousin]’, 
zawjat ’axi ‘my brother’s wife [sister-in-law]’, 
zawj *ummi ‘my mother’s husband [my step- 
father]’, ‘amm ?abi?ummi ‘paternal uncle of 
my father/my mother’. In creating these com- 
pounds, one kinship term is used to modify 
another. Further, more remote kinship relations 
can be designated by combinatory units featur- 
ing more than two kinship terms, such as ibn 
bint ’axi ‘son of my brother’s daughter’, ’uxt 
umm zawijati ‘sister of my wife’s mother’, ibn 
ibn xalti ‘son of my maternal aunt’s son’, and 
so on. 


2. SEMANTIC PROPERTIES 


Unlike other Arabic common nouns, kinship 
terms may not be used as one-place predicates 
because they are inherently relational, that is, 
they cannot function by themselves as predi- 
cating expressions for subjects. Contrast the 
acceptable sentences in (1) with the unaccept- 
able ones in (2): 
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(1) a. sdmi jundiyyun ‘Sami is a soldier’ 
b. yazidu muhandisun ‘Yazid is an 
engineer’ 
(2) a. ?sami?abun ‘Sami is a father’ 
b. ?yazidu xdlun ‘Yazid is a maternal 
uncle’ 


Kinship terms, unlike other common nouns 
in Arabic, cannot be predicated of subjects as 
shown in (2). They are two- rather than one- 
place predicates, as illustrated in (3). 


(3) a. sdmi?abun li-bnatayni ‘Sami is a 
father of two girls’ 
b. yazidu xdlu fatimata ‘Yazid is Fatima’s 
maternal uncle’ 


They can, however, be predicated of subjects if 
the predicating expression includes an embed- 
ded proposition in the form of a premodifier, 
as shown in (4). 


sami ?abun mitdliyyun ‘Sami is an ideal 
father’ 

b. yazidu xdlun sayyiun 
maternal uncle’ 


(4) a. 


*Yazid is a bad 


In addition, Arabic kinship terms enter into 
several semantic relations with one another- 
relations such as synonymy, hyponymy, con- 
verseness, and incompatibility. Synonymous 
kinship terms are cognitive synonyms that usu- 
ally differ in formality, as in the following 
pairs, where the second item in each pair is 
the formal Standard Arabic form: zawja/aqila 
‘wife’, ibn/najl ‘son’, ibna/karima ‘daughter’, 
-ab/walid ‘father’, >umm/walida ‘mother’. Simi- 
larly, Arabic vernaculars often use informal 
synonyms for some kinship terms, e.g. mara 
for zawja ‘wife’ and joz for zawj in the Levant 
dialects, mrdati ‘my wife’ and gozi ‘my husband’ 
in Egyptian Arabic, and baba and mama for ’ab 
and ’umm ‘father and mother’ in most urban- 
ized Arabic vernaculars. Interestingly, vernacu- 
lar forms may cause problems interdialectally. 
For instance, the Levantine mara ‘wife’ is pejo- 
rative in Egyptian Arabic, where it means ‘a 
worthless woman’, despite its phonological and 
etymological similarity to the Egyptian mrdti 
‘my wife’; both are vernacular versions based 
on the lexeme imra’a ‘woman’ in Standard 


Arabic. 
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In some cases, the semantic relation is that 
of inclusion, where a kinship term is a hypo- 
nym of another. For example, ’ab and ’umm 
‘father and mother’ are co-hyponyms of al- 
waliddni ‘parents’, ’abn@ and ?abfad ‘children 
and grandchildren’ are co-hyponyms of an-nasl 
or al-xalaf ‘descendants’, and ibn ‘son’, rabib 
or ibn az-zawja ‘the wife’s son’, and da‘iyy 
‘foster son’ are co-hyponyms of ibn. In a few 
cases, the superordinate is not specified for 
gender. The kinship term sihr ‘in-law’, for 
example, includes as co-hyponyms ’axa# z-zawj 
‘husband’s brother’ and ’uxt az-zawj ‘husband’s 
sister’ with respect to the wife. Interestingly, 
there are few kinship terms that are stranded 
alone in terms of hyponymy. Examples include 
durra ‘co-wife’ and ‘adil ‘wife’s sister’s husband 
in relation to the husband’. 

The other two semantic relations involve a 
kind of opposition. The first relates to con- 
verseness, where two kinship terms function 
as relational opposites, or converses of each 
other, e.g. jadd/bafid ‘grandfather/grandson’, 
zawjlzawja ‘husband/wife’, ’ab/ibn ‘father/son’, 
>ummlibna ‘mother/daughter’. The second con- 
cerns the semantic relation of incompatibility 
where a number of kinship terms stand in an 
opposite relation to each other. The kinship 
terms ibn/ibna ‘son/daughter’ and haftd/bafida 
‘grandson/granddaughter’ constitute pairs of 
incompatibles. 

Interestingly, some Arabic kinship terms have 
taken on new senses in communication. First, a 
few are used as ordinary adjectives in expres- 
sions like mubddara ’axawiyyya ‘a brotherly 
initiative’ and dawla Saqiqa ‘a sister country 
[ie. an Arab country]’. Second, a few others 
have found their way into common interjec- 
tions such as ya madma/yammah ‘oh, mother!’, 
meaning ‘gee!, goodness!’, and ax ‘brother!’, 
meaning ‘ouch!’. Third, some are employed in 
ritualistic expressions such as ’axi [‘azizPuxti 
l-‘aziza ‘dear brother/dear sister’, as address 
terms in informal letters, and ?ayyuhd IP ixwatu 
wa-l~axawat ‘brothers and sisters’, as forms 
of address in formal speeches. These exam- 
ples, which are only a few among a multitude, 
clearly show the far-reaching impact of kinship 
terms on the affective function of communica- 
tion in Arabic. 

In addition to the above semantic properties, 
Arabic kinship terms enjoy a noticeable pres- 
ence in vocatives and in lamentation and/or dis- 
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tress calls. Standard kinship vocatives employ 
the vocative marker yd + kinship term, e.g. ya 
-ummi ‘oh mother’, ya ’abilabati ‘oh father’, 
yd *uxti ‘oh sister’, and yd ‘ammi ‘oh paternal 
uncle’. These vocatives can be rendered more 
intimate by deleting the vocative marker and 
effecting a uniform morphological change in the 
kinship term, namely ’ummah, ’abatah, ’uxtah, 
and ‘ammah, respectively. Lamentation forms 
are obtained by prefixing the intimate forms 
with the morpheme wd, namely wa@ummah, 
wa@abatah, w@uxtah, and wa‘ammah, respec- 
tively. For example, wa@ummdah ‘oh, mother! 
where are you?’ may be uttered upon the 
death of one’s mother. However, it may also 
be uttered to make a distress call by meta- 
phorically lamenting the referent (e.g. mother), 
who is not coming to the rescue of her son 
or daughter. Hence, these forms effectively 
perform lamentation and call-for-help func- 
tions. Similar forms exist in vernacular Arabic. 
These include wabayyah ‘oh, father! where are 
you?’, waxayyah ‘oh, brother! where are you?’, 
and wa‘ammah ‘oh, paternal uncle! where are 
you?’, as they are often heard in the Jordanian 
vernacular. 


3. BLOOD vs. 
RELATIONS 


NON-BLOOD 


Arabic kinship terms belong to two main cat- 
egories: blood relations and non-blood rela- 
tions. All immediate husband-wife-child blood 
relations, whether vertical, horizontal, or exter- 
nal, have non-blood counterparts. The follow- 
ing pairs and sets illustrate this: ’ab/‘ar-rab 
or zawj al?ummlab_ bi-t-tabannilbamilal-ab 
ar-rubi ‘father/stepfather/foster father/father- 
in-law/godfather’, *ummfar-rdbah or zawjat 
al?abPumm _ bi-t-tabannilhamat ‘mother/step- 
mother/foster mother/mother-in-law’, ibn/ar- 
rabib or ibn az-zawjalda‘iyy or ibn bi-t-tabanni 
‘son/stepson/foster son’, bint/lar-rabiba or bint 
az-zawjalda‘iyya or bint bi-t-tabanni ‘daughter/ 
foster daughter/stepdaughter’, ’ax/Sagiql’ax bi- 
t-tabannil’ax bi-r-ridaalax az-zawja ‘brother/ 
stepbrother/foster brother/milk brother/brother- 
in-law’, and ’uxt/SaqiqaPuxt bi-t-tabannil’uxt 
bir-ridauxt az-zawja ‘sister/stepsister/foster 
sister/milk sister/sister-in-law’. 

Excluding Saqiq and Saqiqa, only the first 
member of the above sets necessarily designates 
a blood relation. The other kinship relations 
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may or may not designate a blood relation 
depending on the type of marriage, that is, 
whether or not the marriage in question is 
consanguineous. For example, in the case of 
cousin marriages, in-laws include blood rela- 
tions. Conversely, in non-consanguineous mar- 
riages, in-laws will not involve blood relations. 
This partially contrasts with kinship relations 
in Western cultures where consanguineous 
marriages are not sanctioned, hence, there is 
no overlap between blood and non-blood rela- 
tions as it exists in the Arab culture. In case 
of overlap, blood kinship relations take prec- 
edence in address forms. A Jordanian wife, 
for example, would call her father-in-law who 
happens to be her maternal uncle xaloh ‘mater- 
nal uncle’ rather than ‘ammdh ‘father-in-law’ 
in Jordanian Arabic. The latter kinship term 
may, however, coincide with ‘ammoh ‘paternal 
uncle’ if her husband’s father happens to be her 
paternal uncle. 


4. TEKNONYMS 


Arabic teknonyms also employ kinship terms 
such as ?abu, ?umm, and ibn or bin, and 
they are commonly used in absolute titles 
of address (Yassin 1978). These constitute a 
popular and, probably, culture-specific trait of 
Arab culture. Foreigners interested in Arabic 
and Arab culture cannot miss the heavy pres- 
ence of teknonyms in both spoken and written 
communication. Classic examples include ’Abu 
l-Odsim ‘Prophet Muhammad’, ’Abua Bakr as- 
Siddiq ‘Abu Bakr [the first caliph in Islam]’, 
"Abu t-Tayyib al-Mutanabbi ‘al-Mutanabbi 
[a medieval Arab poet]’, Umm al-Mu’minin 
‘Mother of the Believers [i.e. the Prophet’s 
wife Aysha]’, ’umm al-ma‘arik ‘mother of all 
battles [i.e. the 1991 Gulf War]’, ’umm ad- 
dunya ‘mother of the universe [i.e. Egypt]’, 
-umm al-qura ‘mother of villages [i.e. Mecca]’, 
Ibn Rusd ‘Ibn Rusd [a medieval Arab _phi- 
losopher]’, Ibn al-Mugaffa’ ‘Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ 
[a medieval Arab writer]’, al-Xalil ibn Abmad 
‘al-Xalil [a medieval Arab grammarian]’, and 
Bin Ladin ‘Bin Laden’, among scores of other 
celebrity figures and expressions in Arab-Mus- 
lim culture. 

Teknonyms still play an important role in the 
sociolinguistics of present-day Arabic. In the 
Levant and the Arabian Gulf, the combination 
(a)buPumm + proper name is a common title of 
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address among friends and in casual interaction, 
where a more formal title like duktor ‘medical 
doctor; university professor’ or a less formal 
title like the addressee’s first name would be 
avoided. Teknonyms, as they are applied to 
individuals, do not always reflect the reality 
of the individual’s situation. In Jordan, for 
example, they do reflect that reality, whereby 
the eldest son of the addressee corresponds to 
the proper name in the formula. Terms such as 
-abu yazid and *umm yazid will be employed 
to address a couple whose eldest son’s given 
name is Yazid. Alternatively, they may be used 
in anticipation of a son for an addressee who 
is still unmarried or who is married but only 
has daughters. Furthermore, the same formula 
is heavily present in Jordanian family names, 
where the second item in the teknonym is a 
common rather than proper noun, e.g. ’abu 
I-basal ‘father of onions’, ’aba |-bandora ‘father 
of tomatoes’, aba r-riaz ‘father of rice’, ’abu 
d-dahab ‘father of gold’. Teknonyms can also be 
used relationally as praise formulas in expres- 
sions like *abu I-karam ‘father of generosity’ 
and ’umm al-moda ‘mother of vogue’ or as 
condemnation formulas as in ’aba |-mwamarat 
‘father of conspiracies’ and *umm al-masakil 
‘mother of troubles’. In both cases (praise or 
condemnation), it serves as an intensifier add- 
ing the meaning of ‘very’ or ‘extremely’. 

The other teknonym ibn/bin + proper name 
is still frequently used in personal names in 
North African Arab countries and Arabian 
Gulf states, e.g. “Abmad bin Billa ‘Ben Bellah 
[the first Algerian president after independ- 
ence], Zén il-abidin bin ‘Ali ‘Zeinilabidin 
[Tunisian president]’, and Odbus bin Sa‘id 
‘Qabus [sultan of Oman]’. A common variant 
of this teknonym in North Africa is wild ‘son’ 
+ proper name, e.g. Mu‘awiyah wild Tayi‘ 
‘Ould Tayi [ex-Mauritanian president]’. These 
teknonyms are only rarely used in the Levant 
and Egypt, except in the case of members of the 
ruling family in Jordan. 

Of particular interest is the employment 
of analogous teknonyms featuring ibn/bint/ 
wild’'axi + common noun in Arabic impreca- 
tives, considered by some a hallmark of Arabic 
swearwords. Examples often include obsceni- 
ties such as ibn is-Sarmuta ‘son of a prostitute’, 
bint il-manyuka ‘daughter of the fucked [fem.], 
ibn/wild il-haram ‘son of the forbidden [i.e. 
bastard]’, and ?axu-l-qawwadi ‘brother of a 
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pimp [fem.]’. Targets of these swearwords are 
the subject’s kinswomen, who represent the 
important concept of “ird) ‘honor’ in the Arab 
culture (> insults). The formulas, however, 
may also involve attributes that do not relate 
to honor, such as ’ibn-il-baywan ‘son of an 
animal’ and bint-il-majnini ‘daughter of the 
crazy one [fem.]’, among others. Furthermore, 
kinswomen often occur in popular impreca- 
tives featuring kus ‘pussy’ + kinship term such 
as (yil‘an) kus ’ummak ‘damn your mother’s 
pussy!’ and (yil‘an) kus *uxtak ‘damn your sis- 
ter’s pussy!’. These imprecatives may exclude 
the obscene part but retain the kinship terms, 
as, for example, in the popular yil‘an ’°ummak 
‘damn your mother!’ and yil‘an ’abuk ‘damn 
your father!’. 

5. RELATIONAL VS. ABSOLUTE 
KINSHIP TERMS 


The above discussion has focused primarily on 
absolute kinship terms that denotationally des- 
ignate family relations, such as ’ab/ibna ‘father/ 
daughter’, zawj/zawja ‘husband/wife’, ’ax-’uxt 
‘brother/sister’. However, kinship terms in 
Standard Arabic as well as in different Arabic 
vernaculars are frequently used connotation- 
ally to maintain and enrich social interaction 
among both related and unrelated participants. 
These terms can be divided into distant and 
affectionate kinship terms, depending on their 
function (Levinson 1983; Farghal and Shakir 
1994; Farghal 2002). 

Distant kinship terms are commonly used to 
promote solidarity and politeness in casual sum- 
monses among strangers. The best way to get a 
stranger’s attention on the street is to employ, 
among other honorifics, a kinship term. The 
summons yd ’ax/yd ?uxt ‘hey, brother/hey, sister 
[i.e., excuse me, sir/ma’am]!’, for example, are 
frequently used, admittedly with some pho- 
nological variation, in the Levant, Egypt, and 
the Arabian Gulf. Other vernacular formulas 
include yd xdl/xala ‘hey, maternal uncle/mater- 
nal aunt!’, ya ‘amm/‘ammi ‘hey, paternal uncle/ 
paternal aunt!’, ya jiddo/jiddi ‘hey, grandfather/ 
grandmother!’, ‘ammo ‘hey, paternal uncle!’, 
ya garaba ‘hey, relative!’. These and other dis- 
tant kinship terms may vary from one Arabic 
vernacular to another and may be subject to 
subtle pragmatic constraints. Inter-regionally, 
for example, the summons formula yalaxu ‘hey, 
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brother’ is frequently employed in Arabian Gulf 
vernaculars but may not be heard in urbanized 
areas in the Levant or Egypt, where the for- 
mula yd ’ax ‘hey, brother!’ would be employed. 
Similarly, age or social class constraints within 
the same region may instigate variation. For 
instance, ‘ammo is asummons kinship term used 
by children and urbanized female youths when 
addressing adult male strangers in Levantine 
Arabic, but may not be used by a male youth. 
Rural female youths would employ xayyo ‘hey, 
brother!’ rather than ‘ammo in this context, at 
least in Jordanian and Palestinian Arabic. Dis- 
tant kinship terms often interact with Arabic 
greetings when addressing strangers in expres- 
sions such as marhaba ya garaba ‘hi, relative!’ 
(Jordanian Arabic), izzayyak ya ‘amm ‘how are 
you, paternal uncle?’ (Egyptian Arabic), and 
Slonak yalaxu ‘how are you, brother?’ (Arabian 
Gulf or Bedouin Arabic). 

Affectionate kinship terms, on the other 
hand, are usually employed among relatives 
and close friends to show intimacy. One of the 
main resources here is the use of morphology 
to indicate intimacy. Expressions such as xayy6 
‘brother’, xayyi ‘sister’, ‘ammo ‘paternal uncle’, 
xal6 ‘maternal uncle’, *ibnayyi ‘my son’, ibnayti 
‘my daughter’ are often used for this purpose in 
the Levant. Another important and common 
resource of intimacy manifests itself in the 
reversal of absolute kinship relations in Arabic, 
viz., mamalyammalyumma ‘mother’ and baba/ 
yabalyuba ‘father’ are overwhelmingly used by 
Arab mothers and fathers in addressing their 
children (Farghal and Shakir 1994; Rieschild 
1998). Differences among the alternates are 
due to regional and/or social variation in Ara- 
bic vernaculars. The absolute kinship relation 
reversal is applicable to other kinship terms like 
‘ammo ‘paternal uncle’, ‘ammi ‘paternal aunt’, 
xalo ‘maternal uncle’, xdla ‘maternal aunt’, 
jiddo ‘grandfather’, and jiddi ‘grandmother’. 
This metaphorical application of kinship terms 
may obliterate natural or traditional social 
roles. It is customary, for example, in Egypt 
for educated husbands to address their wives 
by the kinship term mama ‘mother’ and for 
their wives to use baba ‘father’ in addressing 
them. In addition to showing intimacy toward 
each other, this may be interpreted as a strategy 
to avoid the use of first names, which may 
sound a little direct and unaffectionate in this 
context. The avoidance strategy in the Levant 
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vernaculars is not realized by twisting social 
roles but rather by using teknonyms such as 
?abu ?abmad or ?umm ?abmad in husband-wife 
interaction as well as other non-kinship terms 
of endearment such as habibti ‘my love [fem.]’, 
rubi ‘my soul’, and ‘umri ‘my age/life’. 
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MouHAMMED FarGHAL (Kuwait University) 


Ki-Nubi 
I. GENERAL 


About 25,000 (Ki-)Nubi speakers live scattered 
throughout the towns of Uganda and Kenya. 
Nubi is essentially a spoken language. Written 
literature hardly exists. Nubi, used as a lingua 
franca in the West Nile district in northern 
Uganda, has often been called an Arabic creole. 
(> Creole Arabic). 

The Nubi language most likely originated 
in the southern Sudan. Owens (1996) suggests 
that before 1820 a pidgin Arabic was already 
in use in sub-Saharan Africa, also called the 
Sudan. The events that fostered the develop- 
ment of Nubi, however, began around 1820 
when Arabic speakers from the north moved 
southward for military operations and trading 
activities. Black Sudanese were taken as slaves, 
or they entered the military and trading camps 
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deliberately. Around 1885, the trading and 
military activities came to an abrupt end as a 
result of the Mahdist revolt. Emin Pasha, gov- 
ernor of Equatoria province, withdrew to the 
Lake Albert area in present-day Uganda with 
his mixed Arab-black Sudanese troops. After a 
three-year period of seclusion, they left for the 
coast. However, Selim Bey and Fadl al-Mawla 
were left behind with approximately 900 armed 
men and 10,300 followers, and were joined by 
many native Lendu and Lur. The group was 
met in 1891 by Captain Lugard, representative 
of the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
and later incorporated into the King’s African 
Rifles. The group was divided into garrisons 
and scattered thoughout present-day Uganda 
and Kenya. The downfall of the Ugandan Nubi 
came soon after. Idi Amin brought them a 
period of revival, but in 1979 Amin fled and 
the Nubi were forced to seek exile in the sur- 
rounding countries. From 1986 onward, under 
Museveni, the Nubi gradually began to return and 
resettled throughout Uganda. 

Presumably the Arabic lingua franca used for 
commercial purposes in the Sudan before 1820 
found its way initially to the military training 
camps in and around Aswan, and later on in 
the southern Sudan through southward move- 
ments of the military and through the activities 
of merchants. The high-status Arabic-speaking 
officers and traders probably used a simplified 
Arabic when communicating with their southern 
Sudanese subordinates. The black slaves were thus 
addressed directly with a foreigner-talk variety of 
Arabic. Through contacts with the Arabic-speak- 
ing population they must have picked up some 
knowledge of Arabic native speech as well, how- 
ever impeded they were by limited access to Arabic 
and by processes of imperfect language learning. 
The pidgin Arabic may have become a symbol of 
group membership for its speakers, differentiating 
them from their own tribal background and from 
their Arabic-speaking superiors. 

By 1888, when Emin left for the coast, the 
pidgin Arabic had already evolved into a stable 
pidgin. It then experienced extensive input from 
speakers of local languages from the Lake Albert 
area, especially Lur and Lendu. It must still have 
taken many years before the number of newborn 
children in the group was large enough to bring 
about structural nativization or creolization of the 
language. By the time the groups were separated 
and the Nubi settlement in Nairobi was estab- 
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bilabial labio dental alveolar post- palatal velar uvular pharyn _ glot 
dental alveolar geal tal 

plosive p b t d kg (q) (?) 
nasal m (-) n p (g) 
trill r 
flap (r) 
fricative fv (0) (0) s z (x) (h) h 
affricate t) d3 
approx w j 
lateral 1 


approx 


If] = $ [ef] = & [d3] = 5 In] = ays [w] = w or us [j] = y or 4 [8] = & [6] = ds [x] = x, [h] = b 


lished in 1902, creolization must have taken place 
on a large-enough scale to explain the lack of 
major structural differences between the regional 
varieties. These were only affected marginally by 
substrate and adstrate influences. The extensive 
contacts between the Nubi people who live scat- 
tered nowadays in the larger towns of Kenya and 
Uganda, especially after 1979, when many Nubi 
went into exile, have affected the Nubi regional 
varieties and reduced their differences. 

Owens (1977) and Heine (1982) describe the 
Nubi of Nairobi, while Wellens (2005) gives 
a detailed description of the Ugandan Nubi, 
including history and some texts. The latter is 
available on the Internet. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Inventory 

2.1.1.1 Consonants 

The consonants in parentheses have a mar- 
ginal status and occur in Arabic and English 
loanwords or as the result of phonological 
processes. Nasal compounds may occur in bor- 
rowings from Bantu languages. 

All consonants may occur in word-initial 
position. The consonants t, d, k, g, ny, v, 2, €, 
j, and h do not normally occur in word-final 
position, except for a few words, like the 
nouns ‘bit and ‘bint, both meaning ‘girl’. 

The consonants s — § and y — z are subjected 
to phonemic variation. The consonants § and 
z occur in the speech of older and/or north- 


ern Ugandan speakers, whereas s and j are 
restricted to young and/or southern speakers. 
The consonants q, t, d, b, and x, may be used 
in Islamic expressions, or by speakers who 
have some knowledge of Arabic, alternatives 
for the more common Nubi k, t, d, and h. 


2.1.1.2 Vowels 
Nubi has five vowel phonemes: i u 
e Oo 
a 


Allophonic variants: a [a; at; e; 21; a; ar] 
é [es et; €5 €f5 &; 2; 3; 3] 
i [15 113 a] 
0 [03 0:3 93 91] 
u[u; ur; a] 


Vowel length is neither lexically nor gram- 
matically distinctive in Nubi. Heine and 
Owens, however, mention at least one mini- 
mal pair each for Kenyan Nubi: ‘bara ‘out- 
side [adverb])’ — 'baara ‘the outside [noun]’ 
(Heine 1982:25), ‘sara ‘to herd cattle’ — 
‘saara ‘to bewitch’ (Owens 1985:234). In 
Ugandan Nubi, this distinction is not made 
for the above words or for others. There is, 
however, a general tendency for vowels to be 
realized long in stressed syllables, while short 
vowels tend to occur in unstressed syllables, 
for instance in ‘basala ['ba'sala] ‘onion(s)’ and 
bi'niya [bi'ni:ja] ‘girl; daughter’. 

Usually, front vowels do not co-occur with 
back vowels morpheme-internally (vowel har- 
mony). The final vowel is exempted from this 
general tendency, as in ‘beredu ‘bath’. The 
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Table 1. Stress and tone in verbs (H = high tone, L = low tone; bold characters indicate stress) 


trisyllabic 
(a) 'kasulu ‘to wash’ 
bare verb HLL 
gerund LHL 
infinitive HHL 
passive LLH 
(d) ni'situ ‘to forget’ 
bare verb LHL 
gerund LHL 
infinitive HHL 
passive LLH 
(f) fata'ran ‘to be’ 
tired’ 
bare verb LLH 
gerund LLH 
infinitive HHH 
passive LLH 


vowel a may co-occur with both groups of 
vowels, as in anka'buti ‘spider’. 


2.1.1.3 Syllable 

There is a tendency toward a CV structure. 
However, syllables of the following types may 
occur: 


Vv ‘ju-a ‘house’, ju-'a ‘houses’ 

VC 'am-suku, ‘to grab, take’ 

C m-'ze ‘old man’, kele-'m ‘it was said’ 
CV 'ka-su-ru ‘to break’ 

CVC _ ii-'fil ‘elephant’ 

CVCC ‘bint ‘girl’ 

CCVC _'sten ‘to wait for’ 


The last two types are far less common than 
the others. Disyllabic and trisyllabic words are 
more frequent than monosyllables. Words with 
more than three syllables are rare. 


2.1.1.4 Stress, pitch, and tone 

Stress is generally confined to one of the last 
three syllables in the word. There is a relation 
between stress and vowel length in Nubi. Vowels 
in stressed syllables are mainly articulated long, 
whereas vowels in unstressed syllables are gener- 
ally short. Stress is also marked by loudness and 
high pitch. Word stress in Nubi largely depends 
on the stress patterns in the source languages of 
the Nubi words. The majority of words origi- 
nally derive from the Arabic lexifier language. 


disyllabic 
(b) ‘fata ‘to open’ 


HL L 
HL L 
HH H 
LH H 


monosyllabic 
(c) 'so ‘to do’ 


(e) we'di ‘to give’ 
LH 
LH 
HH 
LH 


Although the words are subjected to phonemic 
changes, stress is retained, e.g. in Nubi ge'ri 
‘near(by)’ from Sudanese Arabic ga'rib. Stress is 
lexically distinctive in a few cases, as in the nega- 
tor 'ma vs. ma ‘with; and’. 

Stress is associated with grammatical mean- 
ing in some domains of grammar. Linked to 
vowel length and pitch, it distinguishes the 
predicatively used singular demonstrative from 
the one in attributive position: 'wede and we'de 
‘this’, respectively. In plural formation, stress 
is shifted to the final syllable, as in ‘jua ‘house’ 
>ju'a, ‘bagara ‘cow’ >baga'ra. Stress shift in 
verbs is shown in Table 1. The unmarked verb 
usually takes stress on the first syllable, with the 
exception of verbs in (d), (e), and (f). To form a 
gerund, stress is shifted to the penultimate syl- 
lable, while the passive takes stress on the last 
syllable. Tonal contrasts are also involved, as 
shown in the table. Pitch behaves independently 
of stress in marking verbal forms. 


2.1.2 Phonotactics 
Nubi nasal consonants tend to assimilate 
toward the articulation place of the following 
consonant, as in kele'm neita > [kele'n'ne'ta] 
‘you were told’ and ‘jengis ['d3engis] ‘like’. 
Consonants k, d, h, and | may be palatal- 
ized and are realized as y in the vicinity of 
front vowels, as in la'kin > la'yin ‘but’. Voiced 
consonants are generally devoiced in prepausal 
position and before voiceless consonants, as 
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Table 2. Personal pronouns 

person singular plural 

3rd ‘uo (‘owo) ‘he, she, it’ ‘umon (‘omon) ‘they’ 

and ‘ita (‘ta) ‘you’ ‘itokum (itakum, 'tokum, 'tom) ‘you [pl.]’ 
rst ‘ana (‘an) T ‘ina ‘we’ 


in ‘'kalabtu > ['katlaptu] ‘to mix’. Voiceless 
consonants may become voiced if followed by 
a voiced plosive, as in ‘katif ‘buku > [ka'tiv 
‘bu'ku] ‘to write a book’. 

Regressive vowel assimilation is a common 
phenomenon in contemporary Nubi, especially 
in southern Uganda: 


i/a > o/u before back vowels/bilabials, as in fi 
'‘bele > fu ’bele ‘in the country’; 

ula > efi before front vowels/y, as in man'dil > 
men'dil ‘handkerchief’; 

r/l may cause an adjacent a to change into e, as 
in tara'biya > tere'biya ‘custom(s)’. 


Unstressed i and u may be realized as a cen- 
tralized vowel, as in fi 'sokol > [fa 'sokol] ‘in 
something’. 


2.1.3. Morphophonology 
Geminates are not common in Nubi; ‘tenna 
(an allomorphic variant of 'tenna ‘our’), ‘Allah 
‘God’, and 'yalla ‘well’, ‘okay’ are probably 
the only instances. However, consonants can 
become geminated after processes of vowel dele- 
tion and/or consonant assimilation, as illustrated 
in me'dida > 'medda |'medda] ‘porridge’. The 
doubled consonant may, however, be degemi- 
nated in allegro forms, as in 'meda ['meda]. 

Unstressed vowels are often elided in allegro 
forms. Deleted vowels are marked by round 
brackets, as in 'gez(i)ma ‘shoe’, (a)nka'buti ‘spi- 
der’. As a result, the number of syllables in the 
word or word phrase may be reduced. Vowel 
elision occurs especially between homorganic 
consonants, as in 'badul(u) le'bis ‘to change 
clothing’. Vowels, especially unstressed ones, 
may be elided before other vowels (fusion). 
In some cases, both vowels are absorbed and 
emerge as a new single vowel. This may occur 
across word boundaries, leading to new syllabic 
structures, as in ‘ana li'go ‘ita > ‘ana li'g-eta ‘I 
met you’. Glide loss from the coda may take 
place in allegro forms, as in ‘youm > 'yom ‘day’ 
and ‘leil > ‘lel ‘night’. 

Vowels are added word-finally to avoid 
closed syllables, and particularly to avoid 


monosyllabic words. This is especially common 
in prepausal position. If the final consonant is 
alveolar and/or the preceding vowel is a front 
one, then 7 is attached, as shown in ke'bir > 
ke'biri ‘big’, a'nas > a'nasi ‘people’. However, if 
the word-final consonant is nonalveolar and/or 
the preceding vowel is a back vowel, then the 
added vowel is u, as in 'num > 'numu to sleep’, 
a'‘jol > a‘jolu ‘person’. 


2.2 Morphology 


2.2.1 Pronouns 
The Nubi pronominal system does not make a 
distinction for gender. 


2.2.1.1 Personal pronouns 

Nubi does not have a set of pronominal suffixes 
(verbal, prepositional) but rather uses the inde- 
pendent pronoun. Inanimates are normally not 
expressed pronominally: 


‘itokum bi- 'sten helicopter. 
PRN2PL _ FUT- wait for helicopter 
bi- ‘tala min En'tebbe. 
FUT- leave from Entebbe 


“You [pl.] will wait for the helicopter. [It] will 
leave from Entebbe’ 


2.1.1.2 Possessive pronouns and adjectives 


Table 3. Possessive pronouns and adjectives 





singular plural 
person 
3rd 'to ‘his, her, ‘toumon ‘their’ 
its? 
2nd ‘taki ‘your’ ‘takum ‘your 
[pl.] 
Ist ‘tai/ta’yi ‘my’ ‘tena ‘our’ 


2.2.1.3. Demonstratives 

The core element of the Nubi demonstrative is 
‘de. Plural is marked by ‘dol. The proximal and 
distal aspects are indicated by ‘in ‘here’ and 
‘na' ‘there’. 
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Table 4. Demonstratives 


proximal distal 
singular — (,u)we'de (ATTR) 'na'de 
~ ( u)'wede (PRED) 
'de (ATTR ~ PRED) 
plural ‘dol'de, do'lin'de ‘na'de, 'na 
'‘dol'de 


The proximal singular demonstrative is com- 
posed of the 3rd person pronoun ‘uo and ‘de, 
interpreted as one form and subjected to some 
minor phonological changes (fronting of 0): 
‘uwe'de. The independent predicative demon- 
strative is subjected to a stress shift to the penul- 
timate syllable: u'wede. The particle 'de, which is 
formally similar to demonstrative ‘de, is option- 
ally attached to convey a certain emphasis. 


2.2.2 Adverbs 

Nubi adverbs often consist of a preposition 
or the genitive marker ta followed by a noun, 
like ta 'tab ‘problematically’. The emphasizing 
element 'de may be attached to the adverb, e.g. 
'ase'de ‘now’, even in reduplicated form, as in 
'ase'de'de ‘now’. 


2.2.3 Particles 


2.2.3.1 Articles 

The indefinite article 'wai is derived from the 
numeral 'wai ‘one’. The article 'de marks defi- 
niteness of singular and plural definite nouns. 


2.2.3.2 Genitive marker 

The genitive marker is ta, as in 'jua ta 'ragi ‘de 
‘the house of the man’ and in the possessive 
pronouns (see 2.2.1.2). 


2.2.3.3 Question words 

The most common question words are mu'nu? 
‘who?’, su'nu? ‘what?’, (f)(u)'wen? ~ we'nu? 
‘where?’, mi’ten? ‘when?’, ke'fin? ~ 'kef? ‘how?’, 
‘le? ‘why?’, ma'lu? ‘why?’, ya'tu? ‘which?’, 
‘what?’, ‘kam? ‘how many?’. 


2.2.3.4 Prepositions 

Nubi shows a variety of prepositions: single 
ones, like fi ‘in’, min ‘from’; combined prepo- 
sitions, such as ‘ladi min ‘up to [spatial]’, fi 
gi?dam ‘in front of [spatial]’; and constructions 
like fi 'batna (ta) ‘in the belly of’, ‘inside of > 
‘inside’, fi 'te (ta) ‘at the bottom of? > ‘under’. 
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2.2.3.5 Conjunctions 

The conjuction ma ‘with; and’ is homophonous 
with the comitative marker. It generally joins 
together two noun phrases with similar func- 
tions. Occasionally, it joins together two sen- 
tences. The conjunction wu, wa, u ‘and’, on the 
other hand, generally joins together sentences, 
and only occasionally noun phrases. 


2.2.3.6 Focus markers 

The most frequent Nubi focus marker is ‘ya, 
which is homophonous with the vocative par- 
ticle and with the conjunction ‘ya ‘thus’. 


2.2.4 Nouns 

Gender is only indicated for persons and domes- 
tic animals. There either are separate names for 
masculine and feminine, like bi'niya ‘girl’ vs. 
yo'wele ‘boy’, or gender is expressed by juxta- 
posing '‘marya or bi'niya and 'ragi or yo'wele 
respectively, as shown in a'ku bi'niya ‘sister’ vs. 
a'ku yo'wele ‘brother’. 


Plurals are formed in many ways: 


i. by a shift of stress toward the final syllable. 
As a consequence of the heavy stress, the 
pitch on the last syllable becomes high, as in 
gi'dida ‘chicken’, pl. gidi'da, 'bele ‘country’. 
pl. be'le; 

ii. by suppletion, as in 'marya ‘woman; wife’; 
pl. nus'wan; 

iii. by ablaut, as in ke'bir ‘director’ pl. ku'bar; 

iv. by suffixation of -’(y)a, as in ’seder ‘tree’, 
pl. sede'ra; -'iya, as in ‘asker ‘soldier’, pl. 
aske'riya; -'in, as in ‘tajir ‘rich person’ pl. 
taji'rin; -'an, as in ‘ter ‘bird’, pl. 'te'ran; -'na, 
as in 'sokol ‘thing’, pl. sokol'na; -'ka, as in 
nyere'ku ‘child’, pl. nyereku'ka; and -'u, as 
in 'bab ‘door’, pl. ba'bu. The word stress is 
shifted toward the suffix; 

v. by a combination of plural markers, as in 
ke'bir ‘director’, pl. ku'bar ~ kubari'na. 


Many words have more than one plural form, 
like nyere'ku ‘child’, pl. nyereku'ka ~ ‘yal - 
ya'la. Nubi adjectives are not marked for gen- 
der, but they may be marked for number 
by suppletion, as in sa'kar ‘small’, pl. du'ga 
~ duga'ga; by ablaut, as in to'wil ‘long’, pl. 
'‘tu'wal; by addition of a stressed suffix -'in, as 
in a'sas ‘beautiful’, pl. asa'sin; -'ya, as in a'jusi 
‘old’, pl. ajusi'ya; -'iya, as in fi'lan ‘certain’, pl. 
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fila'niya. Like nouns, adjectives may combine 
plural markings, and they may have more than 
one plural form. Not all adjectives, however, 
have plural forms. 


2.2.5 Numerals 
The Nubi numeral system is a decimal one. 
Cardinals: 


‘wai ‘one’ i'dasar 
‘eleven’ 

ti'nin ~ ti'nen  it'nasar isi'rin ‘twenty’ 

‘two’ ‘twelve’ 

ta'lata ‘three’ tala'taSar tele'tin ‘thirty’ 
‘thirteen’ 

‘arba ~ ‘aruba arba'tasar — ar'bein ~ 

‘four’ ‘fourteen’ arbe'yin ‘forty’ 

'kamsa ‘five kam(1)s- kam'sin ‘fifty’ 
‘taSar ‘fifteen’ 

'sita ‘six’ si'tasar si'tin ‘sixty’ 
‘sixteen’ 

'saba ‘seven’ saba'taSar __ se'bein ~ sebe'yin 
‘seventeen’ ‘seventy’ 

ta'mantya taman'tasar tama'nin 

‘eight’ ‘eighteen’ ‘eighty’ 

‘tisa “nine? tisa'tasar ti'sein ~ 
‘nineteen’ tise'yin ‘ninety’ 

‘asara ‘ten’ ‘mia ‘hundred’ 


After ‘twenty’, the cardinal numerals are com- 
posed of the numeral followed by the tens and 
optionally linked together by u, wu, or wa 
‘and’, as in ta'lata w(u) ar'bein ‘forty-three’. 
An exception is ‘wai ‘one’, which is realized 
as ‘waid. It is joined with isi'rin by u/i: 'waid 
(i) isi'rin ‘twenty-one’. Plurals of hundreds: 
numeral + ‘mia, as in ta'lata ‘mia ‘three hun- 
dred’, with the exception of mi'ten ‘two hun- 
dred’. Plurals of thousands are formed the 
other way around: ‘elf ‘thousand’ + numeral. 
Thousands and hundreds are optionally linked 
by u, wu, or wa; hundreds and tens are not, as 
in ‘elf'arba (wu) 'kamsa ‘mia 'sita (wu) ti'sein 
‘four thousand five hundred and ninety-six’. 

Ordinals are formed by the genitive particle 
ta and the cardinal. The ordinal ‘first’ is ta 
aw'lan or ta ‘wai. 


2.2.6 Verbs 

The core element of the Nubi verbal system 
is the unmarked verb form (@). Verbs are not 
inflected morphologically, except for the pas- 
sive and the gerundival verb forms. 
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2.2.6.1 Werb-final u 

Most Nubi verbs end in a vowel, whether -i, 
-€, -d, -o, or -u. This feature corresponds to 
the Nubi tendency toward CV syllables. In 
Ugandan and Kenyan Nubi, about 57 percent 
and 45 percent of the verbs respectively end 
in -u. 


‘itokum 'sulu. nyere'ku ‘de 
PRON 2PL _ take-@ child DEF 
“You took the child’ 


The function of -u is a topic for discussion. 
Some regard it as a verbal marker while others 
go much further, considering it a marker of 
high transitivity of the clause. 


2.2.6.2 Passive, stative passive, and verb 
nominalizations 
The passive is formed by a stress shift toward 
the final syllable, together with high pitch on 
that syllable. Passive monosyllabic verbs are 
marked by a high tone (see Table 1). Nubi has 
several verbs that can have both transitive and 
intransitive meanings without a change of form, 
like ‘fata ‘to open’ and ‘to open something’. 
There are two types of verb nominalization 
in Nubi. The stress pattern of the first type, 
called ‘infinitive’ corresponds to the stress pat- 
tern of the simple verb form. However, tone on 
the first and second syllables is high, irrespec- 
tive of stress (see Table 1). Shifting the stress to 
the syllable preceding the last consonant forms 
the second type, called ‘gerund’. The stressed 
syllable has higher pitch than the unstressed 
syllables (see Table 1). There are a few verbs 
where final -u is turned into -a in the gerund 
form, in addition to the usual stress changes, 
as in 'karabu ‘to destroy’—ka'raba ‘destroying, 
destruction’. 


2.3. Syntax 


2.3.1 Noun phrase 

2.3.1.1 Expression of number and gender 
Nubi does not obligatorily mark number in the 
noun itself. The lower the noun is situated on 
the scheme of animacy hierarchy in Table 5, the 
less likely it is to be marked overtly on the noun 
for plurality: 
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Table 5. Number marking in the noun according 
to animacy hierarchy 


Human beings: Kin, tribe, and/or gender terms> 
Human beings in reference to their activities> 
Domestic animals> 

Non-domestic animals> 

Inanimates, associated with the house and with 
housekeeping / ka'lam, 'sokol ‘thing’ 

> Other inanimates 


If not marked in the noun, plurality is inferred 
from the context, expressed periphrastically 
with separate quantifiers, such as mi'lan, 'zaidi, 
ke'tir ‘many’, numerals, and/or via the use 
of plural demonstratives. Adjectives express- 
ing properties of human beings or animates 
are more frequently marked for number than 
others. 


2.3.1.2 Definiteness and indefiniteness 
A three-way division can be posited for the 
article use (Table 6; after Givén 1984, 1990). 


Table 6. Three-way division of article use 





definite indefinite 
referential ‘de ‘wai 
nonreferential bare noun () 


It is, however, possible for definite, referential 
noun phrases to appear without any overt 
marking because of their thematic centrality, 
and in certain contexts, such as nonindividu- 
ated ones, the unmarked noun phrase may 
occur instead of the indefinite article. 


2.3.1.3. Possessive constructions 

Possession is expressed by an analytic construc- 
tion that binds the possessed to the possessor 
by means of the genitive marker ta: Possessed 
ta Possessor, e.g. 'kalwa ta ‘Seik ‘Musa ‘the reli- 
gious school of Sheikh Musa’. Another possibil- 
ity is to juxtapose possessed and possessor, e.g. 
ba'kan be'redu ‘place used for bathing; bath- 
room’. In general, the N N-construction marks 
inalienable possession, which applies to kin- 
ship terms, body parts, some other part-whole 
relations, and goal. Alienable possessive rela- 
tionships, such as typical owner-possessed rela- 
tions, class, time, and location, are expressed 
by the possessed ta possessor-construction. 
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2.3.1.4 Quantifiers 

The class of non-numeral quantifiers is small 
and includes mi'lan ‘many, a lot of’, ke'tir 
‘many, a lot of’, 'sia ‘few, some’, ‘kulu ‘all of’, 
'kila ‘every’. Except for ‘kulu ‘all’, all quanti- 
fiers typically modify indefinite, often nonrefe- 
rential nouns. 


2.3.1.5 Numeral phrase 

The Nubi numeral follows the noun. Nubi 
numerals do not agree with their head nouns. 
Similarly, Nubi head nouns have no obligatory 
agreement with numerals, as in ku'baya ti'nin 
“two cups’. 


2.3.1.6 Elative constructions 

Comparison is expressed mainly by the prepo- 
sition ‘futu, derived from the verb ‘futu ‘to 
pass’, and infrequently by the preposition min. 
The compared quality may be expressed by 
an adjective, quantifier, or noun and is often 
followed by a non-numeral quantifier or an 
adverb of degree. 


‘bei ta lese'ri ‘hari 'futu 

price GEN maize high in comparison 
with 

‘bei ta 'gwanda 

price GEN cassava 


‘The price of maize is high in comparison with 
the price of cassava’ 


An alternative is a clause with the verb 'futu/ 
's(h)inda ‘to surpass’: ‘X (sur)passes Y, regard- 
ing quality Z’. 

The superlative is realized with adverbs of 
degree following the adjective, as illustrated in: 
‘bele ke'bir 'sei-'sei ‘de 
country _ big very EMPH 
‘a very big country’ 


Superlative meaning may also be expressed by 
a relative clause (see 2.3.1.7) and by reduplica- 
tion of adjectives. 


2.3.1.7. Relative clauses 

Nubi relative clauses consist of the relative 
marker (‘ali, a'li, al, ‘abu, a'bu, or ab) and the 
subordinate clause, and are placed directly after 
their head noun. Nubi distinguishes between 
nonrestrictive and restrictive relative clauses. 
The head noun of a nonrestrictive relative clause 
is optionally marked by a definite article. Often, 
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nonrestrictive relative clauses are modified by 
the definite article or a demonstrative, as in: 


‘abadi ‘na'de al ku'tu 
agreement DEMDIS_ REL _ put-PASS-0 
‘nena ‘na'de 

for+PRN DEM DIS 

IPL 


‘that agreement, which was made for us’ 


Restrictive relative clauses are normally not 
marked by a determining element, and their 
head nouns are either definite or indefinite. 

A resumptive pronoun is optional in the sub- 
ordinate clause in object position and is obliga- 
tory in the prepositional phrase and_ possessive 
phrase. The co-referent of relative clauses 
related to place, time, manner, and purpose is 
indicated by ‘fogo, either compulsory (place, 
purpose) or optional (time, manner). 


2.3.1.8 The focus marker 'ya 

The focus marker 'ya functions as a contrastive 
device or as a highlighter of new or asserted 
information. 


gi- ‘ben je ‘uo 
PROG-seem like PRN 3SG 
‘ya ma'ma ‘taki 

FOC mother PRN POSS2SG 


‘It looked as if she were your mother’ 


The focus marker may refer to any sentence 
constituent except the verb. It may, however, 
focus on the verbal predicate. 


2.3.2 Verbal phrase 
No typical analytic or synthetic devices exist to 
mark the direct or indirect object on the verb. 


2.3.3 Verbal tense and aspect 


2.3.3.1 Stative vs. nonstative verbs 

Nubi distinguishes between stative and nonsta- 
tive or dynamic verbs. Stative verbs include 
verbs expressing feeling and emotions, like ‘aju 
‘to wish’, ‘to want’, ‘to like’, ‘to need’; verbs 
reflecting a mental activity, like 'fahamu ‘to 
understand’; verbs semantically pertaining to 
state, like ‘gen/'gai ‘to sit’, ‘to stay’; and verbs 
of (non-)possession, like '‘endi(s)(i) ‘to have’. 
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Stative and nonstative verbs behave differently, 
as seen below. 


2.3.3.2 The unmarked verb vs. the gi- prefix 
The unmarked verb form of nonstative verbs 
marks punctual aspect and realis. As long as no 
other time marking is available, the unmarked 
form of nonstative verbs refers to the past. 
Nonpunctuality of nonstative verbs is marked 
by the prefix gi- and essentially refers to pres- 
ent events. Stative verbs do not normally take a 
marker to express nonpunctuality, except when 
indicating inchoativeness or denoting habitual 
or generic aspect, and with the verbs ‘gen, ‘gai, 
‘to sit; to stay’ and ‘ben ‘to look like’, ‘to seem’ 
in the speech of a limited group of Nubi speak- 
ers. However, the unmarked verb form may 
express any tense or aspect, including continu- 
ation and repetition, on the condition that these 
are marked by other means, such as adverbs 
and adverbial phrases, the context, or other 
marked verbs, as illustrated in: 


yo'wele, ‘kila min ‘sub, ‘uo 

boy every (in) morning PRN 3SG 
'kub ‘moyo ‘te te 'maua 
pour-O water under GEN _ flowers 


‘The boy, every morning, he pours water under 
the flowers’. 


The progressive marker gi- is equally neutral 
as regards tense, but it always denotes non- 
punctuality. 


2.3.3.3. The future marker bi- 

The verbal prefix bi- marks unrealized future 
events involving volition, or strong expectation 
of future events. It may also mark habitual 
actions irrespective of time. In this respect, bi- 
and gi- are interchangeable. 


'kweis, ‘ana ka'man 
fine PRON iSING _ also 

bi- ‘wonusu 'sid... 
FUT- talk a little bit 


‘Fine, I will also talk a little bit (...)’ 


2.3.3.4. The anterior marker ‘kan 

The marker ‘kan indicates that the event or state 
took place before the time in focus and is no 
longer in existence. Followed by a nonstative 
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verb, 'kan may also denote perfective aspect. 
With stative verbs, 'kan often marks modality. 
The three core-markers gi-, bi-, and 'kan may be 
combined in the order ANT FUT PROG. 


ka'lam_ al gi'bel ‘kan rasu'l 
thing REL before ANT send- 

PASS-© 
‘nana ‘ana 


to + PRON 1SING PRON 1SING 


'so ka'la 

do- already 

‘The thing that was sent to me before, I have 
done [it]’ 


2.3.3.5 Other auxiliaries and markers 
Intention is marked by the auxiliary 'rua ‘to 
go’, gi-'rua V and gi-'ja V are typically used to 
express immediate future, bi-'rua V and bi-'ja V 
mark an uncertain and remote future. The aux- 
iliaries 'gum ‘to get up’ and ‘ja ‘to come’ express 
inception, ‘arija V marks repetition, and the 
auxiliaries 'gen/'gai ‘to stay’, ‘to sit’, and ‘fi ‘to 
be there’ typically mark duration. The marker 
ka'la(s)(i) signals completion. With gi-marked 
and stative verbs, ka'las emphasizes the current 
relevance of states or processes, ‘lisa marks that 
an action or state is still in progress. 


‘ase'de ka'las ‘ja la'siya. 'gu- 
now COMPL come-@ evening PROG- 
rwa ja 'sa ta num, 

go come-@ hour GEN sleep-GER 
‘Now, it has already become evening. It is going 
to become the time of sleeping? 


2.3.3.6 The imperative 

The singular imperative consists of the unmarked 
verb form, e.g. ‘jib ‘bring!’. Exceptions are 
‘rua/'ro from ‘rua ‘go’, ‘ja/'tal from ‘ja ‘come!, 
and ‘lib from ‘alabu -play!’. To form the plural 
imperative, the subject suffixes -kum, -'tokum, 
or -'takum are fixed to the unmarked verb, e.g. 
‘gum-kum ‘wake up [pl.]!,'lebis-'takum ‘get 
dressed [pl.]!, and ‘aruf-'tokum ‘know [pl.|!’. 


2.3.3.7 The subjunctive 

Subjunctive mood is expressed by the marker 
ke'de or ‘ke introducing a verbal clause. The 
verb is generally unmarked. 
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2.3.3.8 The stative passive 

The stative passive is formed by prefixing ma- to 
the unmarked verb form, e.g. 'kasuru ‘to break 
— ma-'kasuru ‘(to be) broken’. The stative passive 
behaves like a predicative adjective and expresses 
a state resulting from a completed action. 


2.3.3.9 Negation 

Nubi employs two different devices for negat- 
ing sentences or clauses. The marker 'ma may 
take any position in the sentence, but sentence- 
final position is most frequent. The marker 
‘maf(i) occurs generally in sentence-final posi- 
tion. Double negation exists, though rarely. For 
the negative imperative, the unmarked verb is 
preceded by 'mata and 'matakum for the nega- 
tive singular and plural imperative respectively, 
e.g. ‘mata ‘fata ‘do not open!’ and 'matakum 
*wonus ‘do [pl.] not talk!’. Occasionally, the 
negative imperative consists of the positive 
imperative form followed by 'ma, e.g. 'sul 'ma 
‘do not take [it]!’. 


2.3.4. Word order 

Nubi is essentially an SVO language, in both 
the main and subordinate clauses. The word 
order may be reversed with focus-attracting 
devices, such as left dislocation, Y-movement, 
and strategies for introducing new informa- 
tion. Questions do not normally have a devi- 
ant word order. The question words mu'nu? 
‘who?’, su'nu? ‘what?’, ya'tu? ‘which?’, ‘kam? 
‘how many?’, ke'fin?, 'kef? ‘how?’, and mi'ten? 
‘when?’ remain in situ depending on their func- 
tion in the sentence. The question word (f)(u) 
'‘wen?, we'nu? ‘where?’ usually takes sentence- 
final positions; ‘Je? and ma'lu? ‘why?’ may take 
any position. 

Within the noun phrase; the head noun is 
preceded by ‘kila ‘every’, ‘aya ‘any’, or collec- 
tive marker ‘nas and is followed by the indefi- 
nite article ‘wai or a pronominal possessor, 
the adjective and/or the numeral, which may 
exchange positions, the relative clause, the defi- 
nite article 'de, and/or the demonstrative. The 
quantifier 'kulu ‘all’ closes the noun phrase. 


a'ku 'to ‘wai 
brother PRN POSS 38G NUM 
ke'bir ‘de 'na'de 

big DEF DEM DIS 


‘that one eldest brother of his’ 
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2.3.5 Agreement 

Number agreement within the noun phrase and 
agreement across the predicate are optional. 
The verb is not marked for gender or number, 
except for the imperative, which may take a 
plural suffix. 


2.3.6 Existential sentences 

Existence is indicated by the marker ‘fi ‘there is, 
there are.’ The marker 'fi may be analyzed as a 
stative verb with a reduced tense/aspect system, 
restricted to the gi-, bi-, and ‘kan markers. To 
negate, the negative marker 'ma is prefixed: 
'‘ma'fi, also produced as 'mafi, ‘maf, or even 
'ma. Definite subjects generally precede the 
existential marker. Indefinite subjects follow it. 
The negated existential marker 'ma'fi is gener- 
ally preceded by its definite subject. 


3. LEXICON 


Approximately 90 percent of Nubi vocabulary 
is of Arabic origin. Wellens (2005) argues that 
the Nubi vocabulary indicates Egyptian Arabic 
sources, apart from its general Sudanese origin. 
Owens (1985, 1996), on the other hand, points 
to a western Sudanese Arabic origin. Nubi took 
borrowings especially from Swahili, Luganda, 
and Nilotic languages such as Bari, Luo, and 
Alur. 
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Koine > Dialect Koine; Poetic Koine 


Kufic 


Kufic (Arabic ka#f7) is an angular style of script 
used in early Islamic times for monumental 
inscriptions and Quran manuscripts. Derived 
from Kafa, the city in southern Iraq renowned 
for its erudition in early Islamic times, the term 
‘Kufic’ was introduced to Western scholarship 
in the late 18th century by Jakob George Chris- 
tian Adler (1756-1834), a Lutheran cleric from 
Schleswig who was charged with cataloguing 
the Quranic material in the Royal Library at 
Copenhagen. The collection comprised a mere 
five fragments, and Adler grouped them all 
under the rubric ‘Kufic’, a term he had found in 
the writings of the 13th-century biographer Ibn 
Xallikan and the 14th-century lexicographer 
al-Firuzabadi. The term gained currency and 
became widely accepted. 

In the late 1980s, however, Francois Déroche, 
the French expert on Quranic paleography, 
objected to the term ‘Kufic’, noting that it 
encompassed a wide variety of hands and that 
the connection to Kufa was misleading because 
not all of the inscriptions or manuscripts writ- 
ten in an angular script were connected with 
that city. He proposed, as an alternative, ‘old 
(or early) Abbasid style’, a term chosen to con- 
trast with the newer rounded style of script that 
came to the fore in Arabic manuscripts during 
the 9th and roth centuries. To account for the 
many variants of the angular style, Déroche 
divided his ‘early Abbasid style’ into six groups 
(lettered A-F), further subdivided into catego- 
ries identified by Roman numerals and subcat- 
egories identified by the addition of a lowercase 
letter (e.g. B.I.a). 

In many ways, Déroche’s choice of name was 
equally unfortunate. As he himself noted, this 
angular style was already used before the Abba- 
sid period and, furthermore, was not necessar- 
ily connected with or limited to the Abbasid 
caliphate. His divisions, moreover, may seem 
subjective. They also assume a standardiza- 
tion readily obtainable only with mechanical 
means of dissemination, and they overlook a 
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calligrapher’s ability to adapt a style to different 
materials, sizes, and shapes. 

The term ‘Kufic’ (French coufique) therefore 
should be retained. It should be taken, how- 
ever, not as the name of a specific script used 
at a particular time or place, but as a general 
rubric for the angular style used in early Islamic 
times to inscribe monuments and transcribe the 
Quran. Using this broad definition, we can 
trace the use of the term in texts, describe the 
salient characteristics of this style, enumerate 
its various forms, and chart its demise. 


1. TEXTUAL EVIDENCE 


The term ‘Kufic’ appears already in the Fibrist 
by Ibn an-Nadim (d. 380/990), our main source 
for much of the information about books and 
copyists in the early Islamic period. The roth- 
century encyclopedist uses the term (Fibrist 
12) to designate the script written by a group 
of Ouran copyists in the time of the Abbasid 
caliph al-Mu‘tasim (r. 833-842): “Aba Juday 
and, following him, Ibn "Umm Sayban, al- 
Mashir, *Aba Xamira, Ibn Humayra, and 
finally ’Abu |-Faraj, a calligrapher and Qur'an 
reader who was active in Ibn an-Nadim’s own 
day and a friend of Ibn Sanabiad, the Baghdadi 
scholar condemned for his variant readings of 
the Quran. No examples of these calligraphers’ 
hands are known, nor do we know how Ibn an- 
Nadim distinguished Kufic from similar scripts 
like mubaqqaq and masq, which he mentions 
in his following paragraph as also used to tran- 
scribe the Qur’dn in Abbasid times. 

There is at least one instance in which a ref- 
erence to Kufic in a late medieval text can be 
matched with an actual specimen. An inventory 
dated 693/1293-1294 of the library of the Great 
Mosque of Qayrawan refers to a large-format 
seven-part Ourdn manuscript written on blue 
C?akhal) parchment in gold ink in Kufic script 
with silver chapter headings and verse counts. 
Already in 1956 Ibrahim Sabbah matched the 
description to the famous Blue QOur’dn (see 
Fig. 1), a manuscript now dispersed but with 
at least 75 folios once in the Great Mosque at 
Qayrawan (Déroche 1992, no. 42). A codex 
in seven sections (manzil), it is transcribed in 
gold ink and silver incidentals on large sheets 
of parchment dyed dark blue. Many sheets 
are trimmed, but on average they measure 30 x 
35 cm and probably once measured 31 x 41 cm. 
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Each page contains fifteen lines of bold angu- 
lar script notable for its blocky and elongated 
letters. 

The term ‘Kufic’ became widely accepted in 
later times, particularly by Persian authors who 
applied it to the angular style used before the 
codification of the round scripts known as the 
‘Six Pens’ (Arabic al-aglam as-sitta; Persian 
Sis qalam). According to these sources, Kufic 
had one-sixth round strokes and five-sixths 
straight. This description is given, for example, 
by the Safavid calligrapher and commentator on 
calligraphy Qadi *Ahmad (1959:53-54), who 
contrasts Kufic with the completely straight 
ma‘qili, said to be named from the Ma‘qil Canal 
near Basra. These two terms were repeated by 
many authors in the prefaces to the albums of 
calligraphy and painting composed at this time. 
Dust Muhammad, in the preface to the album he 
prepared for the Safavid prince Bahram Mirza 
in 951/1544 (Thackston 2001:7), for example, 
credits ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib with perfecting the 
Kufic used until the time of the master Ibn 
Muala (d. 328/940). So do Mir Sayyid "Ahmad 
(Thackston 2001:24) and Muhammad Muhsin 
(Thackston 2001:35). The Mughal chronicler 
Aba |-Fadl ‘Allami repeats the same informa- 
tion. The Mamluk author at-Tayyibi compiled 
a treatise in 908/1503, dedicated to the Mam- 
luk sultan Qansawh al-Gawri, on the kinds of 
script in the tradition of Ibn al-Bawwab. His is 
the first album of calligraphic scripts to survive 
from the Arab lands. At-Tayyibi, like other 
Mamluk authors, neither discusses nor illus- 
trates the angular Kufic style because Kufic was 
regarded as predating the round scripts. 


2. THE CLASSIC KUFIC STYLE 


Kufic is written with thick uniform strokes and 
few diagonals and curves. The ’alif is a straight 
vertical stroke that ends with a hook or foot to 
the right, and the upper strokes of other letters, 
such as fa’, are similarly vertical. In contrast to 
this verticality, the letter bodies are horizontal, 
posed on a flat (though usually unruled) base- 
line and connected directly with each other 
without the notch or indentation used in other 
scripts. Letters are aligned linearly; connected 
letters are usually not raised, even when join- 
ing to jim or other letters that are tradition- 
ally begun from the top in other scripts. In 
Kufic, diacritical marks are not usually added 
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to distinguish homographs or letters of similar 
shapes, such as ba’, ta’, and nan, although they 
can be indicated by thin slashes in cases where 
important to avoid ambiguity. Vowels are not 
written, and the script is one of the scriptiones 
defectivae in which alif is omitted in certain 
words, such as samdwat ‘heavens’ or qdla ‘he 
said’, or hortative phrases with yd. To compen- 
sate for the unwritten vowels, in some Kufic 
Qurdn manuscripts vowels are indicated by red 
dots, one above the line for fatha, one below 
the line for kasra, and one following the letter 
for damma. 

The spacing in Kufic is also distinctive, as 
the spaces between words are the same width 
as the spaces between the letters within words. 
That is, calligraphers writing Kufic willfully 
abandoned the spaces between words. In manu- 
scripts written in Kufic, furthermore, both the 
right and left edges of the written area are 
justified. The alignment along the left edge is 
accomplished by stretching out the connecting 
strokes between letters or the horizontal bod- 
ies of letters such as dal, kaf, and sad. Words 
can also be broken between lines. Such spac- 
ing, especially when combined with the lack 
of pointing, served deliberately to slow down 
reading and enhance the oral and rhetorical 
aspects of the text. 

Angular script was used for the earliest monu- 
mental inscriptions in Arabic, such as the six 
lines scratched on a rock near T2@if in the Hijaz 
that record the construction of a dam by the 
Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiya in 58/677—-678 (Blair 
2006, Fig. 3.3). The script there includes a 
diagonal upstroke on fa’, but a more rectilinear 
style was regularized in the 70s/690s with the 
reforms by the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, 
who made Arabic the language of the chancery 
and administration. Arabic legends in Kufic were 
introduced on coins, culminating in 77/697-698 
with the appearance of dinars, or gold coins, 
that are entirely epigraphic (Blair 2006, Fig. 
3.4). Letters are posed flat and descend only 
slightly from a uniform baseline, with medial 
jim a short stroke that bisects the baseline diago- 
nally. Several traits show that the inscriptions 
were designed by a calligrapher using pen and 
ink. The ’alif, for example, has a bent right foot; 
isolated b@ opens with a short curved stroke; dal 
has a small hairline stroke at the top; final mim 
ends with a short horizontal tail; and final ya’ 
swings to the right below the word. 
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Many of the same features can be seen even 
more clearly in the mosaic inscription ringing 
the interior of the Dome of the Rock in Jeru- 
salem begun in 72/692 (see Fig. 2). The text, 
which contains the first dated evidence of the 
writing down of the Our’an, is executed in gold 
mosaic against a blue-green ground. Diagonal 
strokes for pointing accompany at least 92 let- 
ters. Like the inscriptions on coins, the text for 
this inscription was drawn up by a calligrapher. 
Final ya’, for example, not only swings to the 
right but also tapers to a point. A similar but 
even more calligraphic style was used for the 
hammered copper plaques that once adorned 
the lintels over the inner doors of the east and 
north entrances to the building. 

In addition to monumental inscriptions, Kufic 
was standard for transcribing OQur’dn manu- 
scripts. The style seems to have been reserved 
for scripture, as distinct from the rounded 
scripts that scribes had used since the begin- 
ning of Islam for correspondence and non- 
Quranic texts. Of the 1,300 manuscripts or 
fragments written in Kufic, only two do not 
belong to Quran manuscripts: a fragmen- 
tary genealogical work (Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, ms. arabe 2047, 13 folios; Berlin, 
Staatsbibliothek, ms. Or. 379, 2 folios); and a 
copy of the Acts of the Apostles transcribed 
by the monk Musa ar-Rahib, probably in 9th- 
century Palestine (Mount Sinai, Monastery of 
St. Catherine; Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
ms. arabe 6725; Guesdon and Vernay-Nouri 
2001, no. 13). These two exceptions seem anec- 
dotal, and Kufic remains a hallmark of Quran 
manuscripts. 

In format, most Kufic Our’dan manuscripts are 
horizontal (landscape), although a few vertical 
(portrait) ones are known. We do not know why 
this oblong format was chosen, perhaps to dis- 
tinguish scripture from other texts and certainly 
to take advantage of the elongations possible 
in Kufic script. Kufic OQur’an manuscripts are 
transcribed on parchment, usually in a brown- 
ish-black ink whose iron tannates eat into the 
support. A few are copied in gold ink, as in a 
codex with fifteen lines to the page (Istanbul, 
Nurosmaniye Library ms. 27; Déroche 1992, 
no. 41) or another with five lines to the page 
(Tunis, ms. Rutbi 198; Déroche 1992, no. 19). 
As with these two gold examples, the text in 
most Kufic Qur’dn manuscripts ranges from a 
smaller and more crowded script written with 
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fifteen to seventeen lines per page to larger and 
more spacious scripts with only three to five 
lines per page. The Blue Qur'an exemplifies 
the former; a good example of the latter is the 
’Amajur Ouran (see Fig. 3), so called because it 
was endowed by ’Amajir, Abbasid governor of 
Damascus, to a foundation in the port of Tyre 
in 262/876 (Déroche 1990-1991). None of the 
surviving Quran manuscripts or fragments in 
Kufic is signed or dated, and such an endow- 
ment notice (wagfiyya) provides a convenient 
terminus ad quem, although we do not know 
how much earlier such a manuscript might have 
been copied. 


3. THE ELABORATION OF KUFIC 


To judge from examples in dated media such 
as coins, tombstones, and tirdz (the inscribed 
textiles issued by state manufactories), over the 
course of the 9th and roth centuries inscrip- 
tions in Kufic became taller with more elon- 
gated stems to the letters. As the upper part of 
the band became increasingly large, designers 
gradually developed new devices to fill the 
empty space and balance the bodies of the let- 
ters in the lower part of the band. In addition 
to beveling the ends of the letters and carrying 
the tails of descending letters like ra’ upward in 
sweeping strokes, designers added decorative 
devices such as barbs and palmettes. In this 
way, foliated Kufic slowly evolved into a flori- 
ated style in which flowers, tendrils, and scrolls 
seem to grow from the final or medial forms of 
the letters. Floriated Kufic was in full bloom by 
the mid-roth century, and magnificent bands 
of floriated Kufic sculpted in stone became 
a hallmark of the Fatimids, the wealthy and 
sophisticated rulers of Egypt from 969 to 1171 
C.E. Some of the finest examples are found on 
the facade of the Aqmar Mosque, erected on 
the main street of Cairo in 519/1125-1126 (see 
Fig. 4). Such bands in floriated Kufic were also 
used for stra headings in Kufic Quran manu- 
scripts to distinguish supplementary informa- 
tion from revelation (e.g. Déroche 1992, no. 
68). In floriated Kufic, the decoration some- 
times threatens to obscure the writing, which 
then devolves into a meaningless design. This 
type of script, called pseudo-Kufic or kufesque, 
was popular from the roth century to the r2th, 
particularly in the Byzantine lands (e.g. Blair 
1998, Fig. 7.32). 
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In the eastern Islamic lands artists developed 
another decorative device — interlacing — to 
meet the same demand of filling the upper zone 
of a Kufic inscription. Whereas in the western 
Islamic lands elaboration of the letter stems had 
led from beveling to foliation and then to floria- 
tion, in the East the tendency toward elongation 
and distortion of horizontal letters led to inter- 
nal modifications and superimposed ornament. 
Like floriation, interlacing had already reached 
sophisticated levels by the 11th century, as 
shown by the tomb tower erected at Radkan 
in 411/1021, or the minaret erected at Tirmidh 
in 423/1031-1032 (Blair 1998, Fig. 7.33). The 
plethora of decorative devices threatened to 
overwhelm the readability of the words, and 
so artists increasingly moved the decoration to 
the upper zone above the bodies and even the 
stems of the letters. This type of bordered Kufic 
was particularly popular in the eastern Islamic 
lands in the rrth and 12th centuries, as with 
the foundation inscription that once graced the 
madrasa founded by Nizam al-Mulk at Khar- 
gird and now in the Iranian National Museum 
(Blair 1998, Fig. 7.34). 

Bricklayers also took advantage of the angu- 
larity of Kufic to develop the script known as 
ma‘qili (square), banna’i ‘builder’s [technique]’, 
or square Kufic. In this script, words, phrases, 
and even sentences are inscribed within a 
square. Perhaps the most exotic examples are 
the stucco panels covering the interior of the 
shrine built in the opening decades of the 14th 
century for Pir-i Bakran at Linjan near Isfahan, 
with the Ninety-Nine Names of God and the 
names of the Four Orthodox Caliphs and the 
Fourteen Immaculate Ones beloved by Twelver 
Shi‘ites (Ali, his daughter Fatima, and the 
Twelve Imams). The texts are readable mainly 
because they are so well known. 


4. THE DEVOLUTION OF KUFIC 


From the late 9th or early roth century, copy- 
ists began to replace Kufic with round scripts. 
The first surviving example of a Ouran manu- 
script penned in a round hand is a tiny dis- 
persed copy with notes in Persian saying that it 
was corrected by one Ahmad ibn ’Abi |-Qasim 
al-Xayqani in 292/905 (Blair 2006, Fig. 5.2). 
The round book hand used in this manuscript 
is frankly unattractive, with wiggly lines and 
awkward spacing. It was clearly an experimen- 
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tal copy, as calligraphers were trying to regular- 
ize and monumentalize the round hands they 
traditionally used for copying documents and 
secular texts in order to transform them into 
a new style suitable for transcribing scripture. 
This new style, characterized by distinct diago- 
nals and a marked difference between thick 
and thin strokes, is sometimes dubbed eastern 
(or occasionally, western) or broken Kufic, 
misnomers implying that it developed from 
Kufic. Rather, this stylized script, called broken 
cursive or ‘new style’ by Déroche (1992, nos. 
75-98), should be seen as a stylization of round 
scripts. 

Broken cursive came to the fore in the roth 
century as shown by two fine manuscripts: an 
autographed copy of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar an-Niffari’s mystical reflections, Mawa- 
fiq, dated 3 44/95 5-956 (Dublin, Chester Beatty 
Library ms. 4000), and a Qur’dn manuscript 
copied by ‘Ali ibn Sadan ar-Razi in 361/972 
(Blair 2006, Fig. 5.3). This script was also used 
for notes added to earlier manuscripts, as in 
the waqfiyya added at the top of each folio 
of the "Amajur Our’dan (see Fig. 3). From the 
rith century, Quran manuscripts in broken 
cursive were increasingly supplanted by cop- 
ies in round scripts, notably the Six Pens, as 
in the well-known manuscript transcribed by 
Ibn al-Bawwab at Baghdad in 391/1000-1001 
(Chester Beatty Library ms. 1431). 

From the late rrth century, round scripts 
replaced Kufic in monumental epigraphy. At 
first they were used for religious inscriptions, 
such as the Qur’anic verses inscribed across the 
facade of the south dome erected in the Fri- 
day Mosque at Isfahan in 479-480/1086-1087. 
They were then adopted for historical texts. 
While this was a gradual change in the East, it 
was more abrupt in the central Islamic lands. 
The last Kufic inscription in Cairo, for exam- 
ple, is found on the mosque of Amir Talal ibn 
Ruzziq built in 555/1160. With the arrival of 
Saladin in Egypt a dozen years later, Kufic was 
swiftly replaced by a round > nasx. The advent 
of the Zangid Nur ad-Din (r. 1146-1174 C.E.) 
heralded a similar transition in Syria. 

There are many reasons why the angular Kufic 
style was supplanted by round scripts. One is 
the nature of the support used in manuscripts. 
‘Ali ibn Sadan’s manuscript dated 361/972 is 
not only the first surviving Qurdn in broken 
cursive, but it is also the first copied on paper. 
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The more fluid round scripts took better advan- 
tage of the smoothness of the new support. The 
change to round scripts also heralds a change 
in the status of copyists: As opposed to the 
anonymous Kufic Quran manuscripts, those 
in round scripts are signed by calligraphers and 
eventually by illuminators as well. This change 
was also part of the new grammar of legibility, 
in which oral recitation increasingly gave way 
to private reading. The abandonment of Kufic 
for monumental epigraphy also coincided with 
new propagandistic politics. Rulers like Saladin 
and Nur ad-Din Zangi did not invent round 
scripts, but they certainly exploited them to 
distinguish their works from their predecessors’ 
and to establish distinctive dynastic styles. 

In succeeding centuries Kufic became a con- 
scious archaism. It continued to be used spo- 
radically for headings and incidentals in Our’an 
manuscripts, particularly those made in the 
r5th century for the Timurids. It was also 
revived occasionally for historical texts. For the 
foundation inscriptions dated 839/143 5-1436 
on the minarets of the mosque of Gawhar Sad 
at Herat, for example, the designers plaited the 
stems to form a interlaced band between the 
smaller letter bodies and the decorative termi- 
nals. Such Kufic was, however, rare, perhaps 
because it was difficult to read (and still is: it 
is sometimes reproduced upside down). Square 
Kufic was popular for wall revetments of matte 
and glazed bricks, in which the shining sacred 
names and phrases reverberated visually like 
the verbal repetitions in a Sufi dikr. Square 
Kufic was also used for puzzles and rebuses and 
often juxtaposed to the flowing round scripts, 
as in the double frontispiece to a volume of 
religious texts penned by the noted Ottoman 
calligrapher Ahmad Karahisari for Sultan Sil- 
eyman around 1550 (Istanbul, Tiirk ve Islam 
Museum 1443, Blair 2006, fig. 11.8). 

Kufic remains a symbol of tradition. In 1846 
Renard designed type fonts in Kufic and so- 
called Qarmathian Kufic (the new style of 
broken cursive) for the Imprimerie Royale in 
Paris. Kufic is still recognized as one of the 
traditional scripts in the international calligra- 
phy competitions sponsored by IRCICA, the 
Research Center for Islamic History, Art and 
Culture founded in Istanbul in 1980. The grid- 
ded basis of square Kufic makes it a favorite for 
computer graphics, as in the designs composed 
by the Syrian-born American designer Mamoun 
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Sakkal. In most cases, these Kufic texts are 
readable only because they are well known, and 
Kufic is primarily used not to convey informa- 
tion but to evoke the past. 
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Figure 1. Page from the Blue Qur’dn. Museum Associates/LACMA. 
The Nasli M. Heeramaneck Collection, gift of Joan Palevsky. 2005 © 
Museum Associates/LACMA. 
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Figure 2. Dome of the Rock: Mosaic inscription. Photo Credit: Sheila Blair 
and Jonathan Bloom. 





Figure 3. Amajiir Our’dn: Damascus, 256-260H. In: Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1927. 
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KURDISH 


Figure 4. Floriated Kufic on the facade of the Aqmar mosque dated 5 19/1125—-1126. Photo Credit: 


Sheila Blair and Jonathan Bloom. 


eee — — Sites 


Kurdish 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Kurdish is an Iranian language spoken in 
eastern Turkey, northern Syria, northern Iraq, 
and northwestern Iran, in a contiguous area 
known by the Kurds as Kurdistan. It is also 
found in pockets in the Caucasus, and even in 
Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan, as well as in 
central Anatolia and in Lebanon. The number 
of Kurds is difficult to estimate; the following 
numbers are sometimes quoted: 12 to 20 million 
Kurds in Turkey; 6.5 to 8 million Kurds in Iran; 
4.5 to 5 million Kurds in Iraq; 1 to 2 million 
Kurds in Syria, but by now these numbers may 
be higher. However, the number of Kurds and 
the number of Kurdish speakers are not iden- 
tical, particularly not in Turkey, where Kurdish 
is an endangered language. 

The northern dialect of Kurdish, Kurmanji, is 
spoken by the Kurds of Turkey and Syria and 
the Caucasus, as well as in the villages in the 
hinterland of Urmia in northwestern Iran, and 
by half of the Kurds of Iraq, where it is known 
as Bahdinani. The central dialect is known as 
Sorani and is spoken by half of Iraq’s Kurds (in 





and around the towns of Sulaimania, Kirkuk, 
and Arbil), and by the majority of the Kurds 
of Iran (from Mahabad to Sanandaj [Sinneh]). 
The southern Kurdish dialects are spoken in the 
area of Kermanshah. Mention should also be 
made of the minority languages Zaza (Dimli), 
spoken in Turkey, and Gorani (Hewrami), 
spoken along the Iraq-Iran border region. 
Although contact with Semitic languages ( Ara- 
maic) predates the Islamic campaigns of the 7th 
and 8th centuries C.E., Arabic has had a great 
deal of influence on Kurdish ever since those 
momentous events. Arabic, and to a lesser ex- 
tent Persian, have been the languages of learn- 
ing, culture, and science as well as religion, and 
until recently it has been fashionable to pepper 
one’s Kurdish with Arabic (and Persian) words. 
Consequently, early Kurdish classics such 
as Ahmed-i Khani’s Mem &@ Zin are so full of 
Arabic and Persian vocabulary that they cannot 
be used as models for modern Kurdish usage. 
Personal names also manifest Arabic influence. 
Only since the last decade of the 2oth century 
has it become common practice to name 
Kurdish children after figures in Kurdish history 
and folklore, whereas before that period many 
people had Islamic names. This reflects a rise in 
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Kurdish national awareness. A common social 
phenomenon is the replacement of an original 
Arabic name with a new Kurdish name, so 
that someone originally named Ferhad is now 
known as Birisk. 

In transliterating Kurdish in this entry, the 
standard orthography is used, for which see: 
http://www.loc.gov/catdir/cpso/romanization/ 
kurdish. pdf. 


2. PHONETICS 


In the realm of phonetics, certain guttural and 
emphatic sounds are attributed to Arabic influ- 
ence, such as the gutturals // and /h/ in Kurdish. 
This is in fact an areal feature, also found in the 
Turkish of Diyarbakir, Van, etc., e.g. ‘arabaya 
bin! ‘get in the car!’, rahatsizlanmak ‘to be 
uncomfortable’. It may well predate the advent 
of Arabic (i.e., it may be due to Aramaic influ- 
ence). Several regional dialects are known for 
confusing // and /h/, for instance the dialect 
of Yezidi speakers of Kurmanji, e.g. sibet = 
seat ‘hour’ (also in Turkish: saatler olsun = 
sthhatler olsun, said to someone who has just 
had his hair cut, or has just emerged from 
the hammam); likewise in the Sorani dialects 
of Arbil (Iraq) and Serdest and Sino [Ushnu] 
(Iran), e.g. ‘Ac? Hali = Haci ‘Ali. 

There are instances of hypercorrection, in 
which gutturals are added to Arabic loanwords 
originally lacking them, e.g. /h/ in dehbe < 
Arabic dabba ‘beast’; // in ‘erd < Arabic ’ard 
‘earth, ground, land’; and ‘emir < Arabic ’amr 
‘order, command’, in Kurdish a homonym with 
‘emir ‘age’ < Arabic ‘umr. This phenomenon is 
not limited to words of Semitic origin, e.g. ‘egit 
‘hero’ < Turkish yigit; ‘ewr ‘cloud’, cf. Persian 
abr. The // is unpredictable, having vanished 
in certain loanwords, such as zeyf ‘thin, weak’ 
< Arabic da%f, sayir ‘poet’ < Arabic sar, but 
preserved in si‘ir/sé°r ‘poetry’ < Arabic Si‘r. 

Although Kurdish has the fricative /g/ (Arabic 
gayn), spelled ¥ in Kurdish orthography (e.g. 
axa ‘agha, feudal lord’), in Arabic loanwords 
it is pronounced as unvoiced /x/ by many 
speakers, e.g. xelet ~ <xelet ‘mistake, error’ < 
Arabic galat, also Sorani [het]xetetandin ‘to 
deceive, cheat, dupe’; xesim ~ xesim ‘naive’ < 
Arabic gasim; xulam ~ Xulam ‘servant boy’ < 
Arabic gulam; zext ‘pressure’ < Arabic dagt. 

The emphatics /s/ and /t/ are of limited occur- 
rence. Neither xelet nor zext (see preceding para- 
graph) carried over the Arabic /t/. In addition 
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to appearing in words — largely names — that 
were borrowed from Arabic, e.g. Salih, Tayyib, 
these sounds also occur in words of Iranian 
origin, e.g. se (Kurmanji)/seg (Sorani) ‘dog’, 
ta (Kurmanji) ‘thread’, tovik ‘seed’ (cf. Persian 
toxm + -ik). 

The sounds /q/ and /x/ (see discussion of /g/ 
above) are common in Kurdish, even in native 
Iranian words, e.g. pagij ‘clean’ (cf. Persian pak), 
genc ‘good’, xwe ‘oneself’ (cf. Persian xvis and 
xvud), xwar|[d]in ‘to eat’ (cf. Persian xvurdan). 

Arabic /d/, /d/, and /d/ all generally become z 
in Kurdish, e.g. 


/d/: ‘erz ‘honor’ < Arabic ‘ird; raz? ‘willing, 
content’ < Arabic rddi; Remezan ‘Ramadan’ < 
Arabic Ramadan; zext ‘pressure’ < Arabic dagt; 
zirarlzerer ‘damage’ < Arabic darar 


/d/: Mezher ‘Mazhar [man’s name]’ < Arabic 
madhar; we’z ‘sermon’ < Arabic wa‘d; wezife 
‘duty’ < Arabic wadifa; zerf ‘envelope; adverb’ 
< Arabic darf 


/d/: zikir ‘recitation of the names of God’ < 
Arabic dikr; zilfeqar ‘trusty sword’ < Arabic du 
|-fiqar ‘name of Ali’s sword’; zu7et ‘offspring’ < 
Arabic durriyya 


Some of the above examples may have been 
borrowed through the intermediary of Turkish. 
There are also a few examples of all three 
being realized as d, which may indicate direct 
borrowing from spoken Arabic: dérandin ‘to 
winnow’ < Arabic dara; derb ~ zerb ‘blow, stroke’ 
< Arabic darb; ‘erd ‘earth, ground, land’ < Arabic 
ard; xeyidin ‘to be angry’ < Arabic gayd 

In an article on Kurdish proverbs, MacKenzie 
(1970:110) mentions a phenomenon peculiar 
to Sorani, the pronunciation of Arabic /d/ as 
velar 7, as an affectation of mullahs “who have 
been known to inject a fine emphatic Arabic [z] 
into such plain Kurdish words as minat ‘child’, 
belam ‘but’, elé ‘says’, etc.”. He quotes a proverb 
containing the form welffet, i.e. wezife[t] ‘duty’. 

Arabic /t/ generally corresponds to s, e.g. behs 
in behskirin ‘to discuss, talk about’ < Arabic 
babt ‘studying’; espab ‘armor, equipment’ < 
Arabic ’atwab, pl. of tawb ‘garment’; isbat in 
isbat kirin ‘to prove’ < Arabic ’itbat ‘proving’; 
mesel ‘fable, tale’ < Arabic matal ‘parable; 
proverb’. As with /d/, /d/, and /d/, this ¢ > 
s correspondence may also be through the 
intermediary of Turkish, whereas there are 
some examples of t > ¢ possibly from spoken 
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Arabic, e.g. metet (Sorani) ‘riddle’ < Arabic 
matal ‘proverb’; miratgir ‘heir’ < Arabic mirat 
‘inheritance’ + Kurdish -gir ‘taker’. 

The ta’ marbiuta (-a) is realized in some cases 
as -e and in others as -et/-at, as in > Persian and 
> Turkish. Examples of the former include: 
feyde ‘benefit’ < Arabic fa@ida, hile ‘ruse, trick’ 
< Arabic bila, mixare ‘cave’ < Arabic magdra. 
Examples of the latter include: hekyat (Kur- 
manji) ‘folktale’? < Arabic bikdya ‘story’; 
hikiimet ‘government’ < Arabic bukiima; se’at 
‘hour’ < Arabic sd‘a; siyaset ‘politics’ < Arabic 
siydsa; welat (Kurmanji)/wilat (Sorani) ‘country’ 
< Arabic wilaya ‘province’; xivet (Kurmanji)/ 
xéwet (Sorani) ‘tent’ < Arabic xayma. Rarely, 
both -e and -et occur as variants of the same 
word, such as wezife ~ wetifet (affected Sorani 
form), or tobe/t] ‘repentance’ < Arabic tawba. 

An original Arabic long d@ is often realized 
in Kurdish as é, e.g. b iséb ‘account’ < Arabic 
hisab; kitéb ‘book’ < Arabic kitab; lib éf ‘quilt’ 
< Arabic libaf; séwirin ‘to consult, deliberate’ 
< Arabic Sdwara; xizém ‘nose ring’ < Arabic 
xizam. 

An original Arabic -m- often becomes Kurdish 
-v-l-w-, e.g. civat ~ cema’et (Kurmanji) ‘group’ 
< Arabic jamd‘a; bh eravi (Kurmanji) ‘thief’ 
< Arabic harami; silav ~ silam (Kurmanji) 
‘greeting’ < Arabic salam[aj; silaw (Sorani) 
‘greeting’ < Arabic salam[a]; tewaw (Sorani) 
‘complete, finished’ < Arabic tamam. The same 
correspondence can be seen in native Iranian 
words, e.g. hev (Kurmanji)/baw (Sorani) = ham 
(Persian) ‘each other’; nav (Kurmanji)/naw 
(Sorani) = nam (Persian) ‘name’. 


3. SEMANTICS 


In the semantic realm, categories of borrowing 
from Arabic include: 


i. Change in form, without change in meaning 
cema@et (Kurmanji) ‘group, assembly’ < Arabic 
jamdca ‘group, community’; barsim (Kurmanji) 
‘unripe grapes’ < Arabic bisrim; helbet (Kur- 
manji) < Arabic al-batta ‘absolutely’; hekyat 
(Kurmanji) ‘folktale’ < Arabic bikdya ‘story’; 
kitéb < Arabic kitab ‘book’; mesiyan (Kurmanji) 
< Arabic masa ‘to walk’; mizgeft (Kurmanji)/ 
mizgewt (Sorani) < Arabic masjid ‘mosque’; 
teqawit (Sorani) < Arabic taqd‘ud ‘retirement’; 
wext < Arabic waqt ‘time’ 
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ii. Compound verbs 

These consist of an Arabic noun and a Kurdish 
auxiliary verb, kirin (Kurmanji)/Rirdin (Sorani) 
‘to do’. This is not limited to foreign borrowings 
(e.g. nas kirin ‘to know a person’, where nas 
is Kurdish). Examples with Arabic nouns 
include: beyan kirin ‘to declare’ < Arabic bayan 
‘statement’; fém/fehm/fe’m kirin ‘to understand’ 
< Arabic fabm ‘understanding’; texmin kirin ‘to 
suppose, presume’ < Arabic taxmin ‘estimation, 
assessment’; xilas kirin ‘to finish; to rescue, 
save’ < Arabic xalds ‘rescue, salvation’ and 
colloquial Arabic xallas ‘to finish’. The last 
example shows that both Classical Arabic and 
spoken Arabic dialects (Syrian and Iraqi in 
particular) are sources of borrowing. 


iii. Kurdish singular meaning from original 
Arabic plural 

ciran ~ cinar (Kurmanji) ‘neighbor [sg. or pl.]’ < 
Arabic jirdn [pl.]; cemawer (Sorani) ‘crowd; 
group of people’ < Arabic jamabir [pl.] ‘multi- 
tudes, crowds’; zilam (Kurmanji)/zelam (Sorani) 
‘man, fellow’ < Syrian Arabic zilam [pl.] ‘men’ 
(sg. zalameh). This phenomenon also occurs in 
Turkish, e.g. talebe ‘student’ < Arabic talaba 
pl. of talib ‘student’; tiiccar ‘merchant’ < Arabic 
tujjar pl. of tajir ‘merchant’; ukela ‘smart aleck’ 
< Arabic ‘ugala’ pl. of ‘aqil ‘wise man’. 


iv. Change in meaning (Kurdish innovation) 

berdéli (Kurmanji) ‘practice of marrying a 
brother and a sister of one family to the sister 
and brother of another family’ < Arabic badil 
‘substitute, replacement, stand-in’; cahil/cibél 
(Kurmanji) ‘young’ < Arabic jahil ‘ignorant’; cehs 
(Kurmanji)/cas (Sorani) ‘donkey foal; collabo- 
rator, Kurd who cooperates with the government 
against his own people’ < Arabic jabs ‘donkey 
foal’; celeb (Kurmanji)/celeb (Sorani) ‘flock of 
sheep being led to market’ < Arabic jalaba 
‘to bring, fetch, import’; civat (Kurmanji) 
‘society; evening social gathering of men’ < 
Arabic jamd‘a ‘group, community’; dewat 
(Kurmanji) ‘wedding celebration’ < Arabic 
da‘wa ‘invitation’; feg? (Kurmanji) ‘religious 
student? < Arabic fagih ‘jurisprudent’; fegir 
‘nice, harmless’ < Arabic faqir ‘poor, indigent’; 
herikin (Kurmanji) ‘to flow’ < Arabic haraka 
‘movement’; hérs ‘anger, fury, rage’ < Arabic hirs 
‘greed’; hez in: jé hez kirin (Kurmanji) ‘to love’ 
< Arabic badd ‘luck, fortune’; isim (Kurmanji) 
‘spell, incantation, charm’ < Arabic ism ‘name’; 
kulfet (Kurmanji) ‘woman’ < Arabic kulfa 
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‘lady’s maid; standing on ceremony; etc.’; mamik 
(Kurmanji) ‘riddle’ < Arabic mu‘amma ‘literary 
riddle’; metet (Sorani) ‘riddle’ < Arabic matal 
‘proverb’; micewir (Sorani) ‘mosque steward’ 
< Arabic mujdwir ‘neighboring, adjacent; 
student at al-Azhar University in Cairo’; mitirp 
~ mirtiv (Kurmanji) ‘Gypsy musician’ < Arabic 
mutrib ‘singer, entertainer’; gelp (Kurmanji) 
‘counterfeit, fake, false’ < Arabic galb ‘reversal, 
inversion, overthrow’ [note that the Kurdish 
word is an adjective, while the Arabic original 
is a noun]; gutabi (Sorani) ‘pupil, student’ < 
Arabic kuttab ‘Quran school’ + -?; sekinin 
(Kurmanji) ‘to stop, stand’ < Arabic sakana ‘to 
calm down, rest’; sibleh]é ~ subahi (Kurmanji)/ 
sib[h]eyné (Sorani) ‘tomorrow’ < Arabic subh 
‘morning’; ser ‘war’ < Arabic Sarr ‘evil, 
wickedness’; stexilin (Kurmanji, dialectal) 
‘to speak’ < Arabic istagala ‘to work’; taqi 
kirdinewe (Sorani) ‘to test, try out’ < Arabic 
tabqiq ‘realization, assertion, verification’; 
wehs (Kurmanji) [noun] ‘pig’ < Arabic wabs 
[adj.] ‘wild, untamed’; xirab (Kurmanji)/xirap 
(Sorani) [adj.] ‘bad’ < Arabic xarab [noun] 
‘ruins? 


iv. Calques from Arabic 

pé rabiin (Kurmanji) ‘to undertake, carry out’ < 
Arabic gama bi- lit. ‘to stand up + in [preposi- 
tion|’; [Robtinewe] bestin (Sorani) ‘to hold [a 
meeting]’ < Arabic ‘agada [ijtima‘an] (bestin = 
‘aqada ‘to tie’) 


v. In the realm of word formation, one 
remarkable phenomenon is the existence of 
predictable patterns in Kurmanji, based on 
Semitic triliteral roots. All examples quoted in 
Table 1 are from Arabic and Aramaic. 


Table 1. Word formation patterns in Kurdish 





noun simple verb causative verb 
<FeaL> <Fe%Lin> <Fe%Landin> 
‘elam ‘elimin ‘to learn’ ‘elimandin ‘to 
‘notification’ teach’ 
lebat lebitin ‘to move, lebitandin ‘to 
‘movement’ stir’ move’ 


> 


sewat ‘burning 
xebat ‘work’ 
xepar ‘digging’ 


zewac 
‘marriage’ 


sewitin ‘to be 
on fire’ 
xebitin ‘to work’ 


xepirin ‘to dig’ 


zewicin ‘to be 
wed’ 


sewitandin ‘to 
burn’ 
xebitandin ‘to 
use’ 
xepirandin ‘to 
cause to dig’ 
zewicandin ‘to 
wed, marry off 
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4. REGIONAL INFLUENCES 


In the section on Kurdish language in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, MacKenzie(1954:497b) 
states that “Northern Kurdish appears to have 
been somewhat more open to the penetration 
of Arabic and especially Turkish loanwords”. 
Arabic words may be found in Kurmanji (= 
Northern Kurdish) dialects as far afield as 
Armenia and Azerbaijan, and the same can 
be said for the neighboring Azerbaijani and 
Persian languages. Whereas Anatolian Turkish 
influence is prevalent throughout the Kurmanji 
subdialects, both in Turkey and beyond, the 
influence of other neighboring languages can 
also be discerned in particular regions. In the 
Northeast (the Serbedan or ‘[Ottoman and 
Persian] Border’ dialects, spoken in Kars, Agri, 
the Republic of Armenia, and in the hinterland 
of Urmia in Northwest Iran), Azerbaijani 
influence can be seen in such words as begem 
kirin <beyen- ‘to like’, gatix <gatig ‘yoghurt’, 
Rok < kok ‘fat’. In the Northwest (Dérsim/ 
Tunceli, Bingdl, Elazig), the Armenian influence 
is most strongly felt, e.g. [b]avlik < avel ‘broom’, 
héli < hayeli ‘mirror’, as well as the numbers 
t1-19 deh-it-yek, deh-ti-dido, etc., patterned 
after Armenian dasn-u-meg, dasn-u-ergu, etc. 
Semitic influence is strongest to the south of 
this area: Aramaic influence is particularly 
noticeable in the Bahdinan region of Iraqi 
Kurdistan, both in vocabulary (misext ‘exiled, 
away from home’, xepirin ‘to dig’) and in the 
external marking of grammatical gender (yé 
masc., ya fem., [yé/t pl.) on adjectives and 
participles (Turkish yé bas 7 ‘you are well 
[masc.]/ya bas 7 ‘you are well [fem.]’). It should 
be noted that Kurdish influence on the Neo- 
Aramaic dialects is also quite strong. Arabic 
influence — in evidence throughout Kurdistan — 
is most strongly felt in Mardin province of 
Turkey and the Syrian dialects (the area known 
as Binxet ‘beneath the line [drawn to separate 
Syria from Turkey]’), e.g. ‘ecibandin ‘to be 
pleasing, to like’ < Arabic ‘ajaba; stexilin ‘to 
speak’ < Arabic istagala ‘to work’; necihin ‘to 
succeed’ < Arabic najaba. Arabic influence can 
also be seen in proverbs from this region, e.g. 
meymiin @evé dya xweda — xezale (Dzhalil 
and Dzhalil 1972:219, no. 1154) ‘a monkey 
is a gazelle in its mother’s eyes’, a well-known 
Arabic proverb (il-gird bi-‘ayn immo gazal). 
Another example is desté te nikani geskira té 
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mack? (Dzhalil and Dzhalil 1972:95, no.329) 
‘you will kiss the hand you cannot bite’ (Arabic: 
id il ma ftk ti‘iadda bisa, wid7 ‘aleya bilkasr 
‘kiss the hand you cannot bite, and pray for 
it to break’). By contrast, a version of this 
Kurdish proverb from the Mahabad region of 
Iranian Kurdistan resembles more closely the 
Turkish version, which is kesemedigin eli Op 
‘kiss the hand you cannot cut off, with ‘biting’ 
replacing ‘cutting off. 

Because the Sorani dialect (Central Kurdish), 
particularly the Sulaimania subdialect, boasts 
a literary tradition, Arabic influence on it 
is often minimized. However, many Sorani 
speakers use Arabic loanwords in their speech, 
particularly in Kirkuk and Arbil. There are also 
Sorani words of Arabic origin which have been 
changed beyond recognition, such as cemawer 
‘crowd, group of people’ < Arabic jamabir [pl.] 
‘multitudes, crowds’; qutabi ‘pupil, student’ 
< Arabic kuttab ‘Quran school’ + -i; teqawit 
< Arabic taqd‘ud ‘retirement’; tag? kirdinewe 
‘to test, try out’ < Arabic tahqig ‘realization, 
assertion, verification’. 


5. KURDISH INFLUENCE ON 
ARABIC 


With the exception of Arabic dialects spoken 
in the provinces of Mardin, Batman, Siirt, and 
Urfa in Kurdistan of Turkey (> Anatolian 
Arabic; Vocke and Waldner 1982:xlv-li), where 
Kurdish is the dominant language, there are 
very few Kurdish borrowings into Arabic. 

What few loanwords exist include: jabas 
(Arabic dialect of Aleppo, Syria) < Kurmanji 
zebes ~ sebes ~ cebes ‘watermelon’; sarqin < 
Kurmanji sergin ‘dunghill’ < sergo ‘ dung’ < 
ser ‘head; on’ + git ‘feces’; and possibly kawm 
‘heap’ < Kurmanji kom/Sorani ko ~ kom. 

There is a proverb shared by Arabic, Kurdish, 
and Aramaic: ‘He who knows, knows, and he 
who doesn’t know says, ‘It’s a handful of 
lentils’. It is unknown in Turkish and Persian. 
The Kurdish form exhibits rhyme: yé zane zane, 
yé nizane — bagé niskane. The Arabic lacks 
rhyme (il yidri yidri, il ma yidri yiqul kaff [or 
gadbit| ‘adas), which suggests Kurdish origin. 
This proverb, implying that there is more to the 
incident at hand than meets the eye, is roughly 
the equivalent of English ‘if you only knew the 
half of it’. 
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Kurmanji > Kurdish 


Kuwait Arabic > Gulf States 


Kuwaiti Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


LI Area 


The mainland of Kuwait is a wedge-shaped, 
almost perfectly flat expanse of desert (17,818 
km?) with borders to the north and northwest 
with Iraq and to the west and south with 
Saudi Arabia. It has a coastline approximately 
195 km in length. There are three principal 
islands: Failaka, 20 km east of Kuwait City, 
which once had a small population but has 
been uninhabited since the Iraqis expelled 
the population in 1990, and the much bigger 
islands of Warbah and Bubiyan, at the head 
of the Gulf, which are uninhabited but on 
which the Kuwait government has plans to 
resettle up to 100,000 people. The population 
of Kuwait was ca. 2.2 million in 1999, of 
whom 798,000, or 35 percent, are Kuwaiti 
by nationality. The rest of the population is a 
shifting multinational mix of foreign workers. 


1.2 Society 


There is a sharp social distinction between 
Kuwaitis who have full citizenship, including 
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the right to vote (if male and over 21) - urban, 
mainly mercantile, and descended from the 
Najdi tribes that arrived in the area from the 
mid-18th century — and other Kuwaitis, mostly 
recently sedentarized Bedouin who roamed the 
borderlands of Iraq and Saudi Arabia until 
the early 1950s, who have a lesser form of 
citizenship. There is an even sharper distinc- 
tion between Kuwaitis and non-Kuwaitis, with 
certain residential areas of Kuwait City being 
reserved for Kuwaiti nationals only. Kuwait 
is an overwhelmingly urbanized society: offi- 
cial estimates put the urban population at 97 
percent of the total, concentrated in Kuwait 
City and a few satellite townships such as 
Salmiyya, Fahahil, and Ahmadi. 


1.3. Regional context 


Kuwaiti Arabic is typologically similar to 
the Bedouin-descended dialects of other Gulf 
States, such as those of the ‘Arab popula- 
tion of Bahrain, Qatar, and the United Arab 
Emirates, though containing some distinctive 
local features which ally it with the dia- 
lects of nearby southern Iraq. The tribal dia- 
lects that could once be distinguished in the 
Kuwait of the 1950s, described in Johnstone 
(1961) and (1964), have gradually coalesced 
into a dialect that, while still distinctively 
Kuwaiti, is now a leveled and somewhat 
classicized Gulf koine which has absorbed 
influences from written Arabic (85 percent of 
the population is literate) and other Arabic 
dialects, although the degree of influence in 
any individual’s speech depends on age and 
level of education. The Kuwaiti population 
is approximately 75 percent Sunni and 25 
percent Shi‘, many of the latter being origi- 
nally immigrants from other areas of the Gulf 
such as Bahrain and eastern Saudi Arabia, but 
there is no sect-based dialect cleavage. 

Kuwait has a thriving television production 
industry that makes and exports soap operas 
in the local dialect to neighboring Gulf States. 
As in other Gulf States there is a thriving ver- 
nacular poetic tradition. 


1.4. Historical evidence 


There is no tradition of writing in the dialect, 
so little evidence of what the dialect was like 
before World War II, roughly the time when 
Western Arabists, principally with the aim of 
equipping Americans and others working in 
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the oil industry with a knowledge of the local 
dialect, began to write pedagogical grammars 
such as that published by the Kuwait Oil 
Company (KOC) in 1951. Modern Kuwaiti 
appears to be a leveled local koine which has 
several ingredients: the dialects of the coastal 
population, originally Najdi in character but 
which, like those in the rest of eastern Arabia, 
had absorbed Persian, Indian, Portuguese, and 
English vocabulary over a long period; and 
the dialects of more recent migrant groups 
from northern Arabia, southern Iraq, and 
even southwestern Najd (Johnstone 1961). 


1.5 State of research 


Following Johnstone’s (1961, 1964) early 
studies of the Dosiri dialects of Kuwait and 
his general study of the Gulf littoral dialects 
(1967), which places Kuwait in a regional 
context, Matar (1969, 1970) carried out use- 
ful phonological and morphological studies 
that largely replicate Johnstone’s work but 
provide many more examples. Ingham (1982) 
is a comparative study of the Bedouin and 
Bedouin-descended dialects of the whole 
northeastern region of the Arabian Peninsula, 
in which Kuwait is included. On the vocabu- 
lary side, Hanafi (1964) provides a study of 
the lexicon of the pre-oil culture of Kuwait, 
while Sab‘an (1983) is a brief study of the 
recent evolution of Kuwaiti neologisms and 
borrowings. There has been no more recent, 
in-depth, dialectological or sociolinguistic 
study of Kuwait City. 

In what follows, the language level des- 
cribed is that of urban Kuwaitis speaking in 
relaxed conversational circumstances. Where 
appropriate, differences between educated 
and uneducated speakers are noted. In most 
details, the Kuwaiti dialect is similar to the A 
dialect of Bahrain (> Bahraini Arabic). 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 
2.1 Phonology 
2.1.1 Inventory 
2.1.1.1 Consonants 

Plosives: (p), b, t, d, t, d, k, g, q,° 


Affricates: €, j 
Fricatives: f, t, d, d, x, g, h, ‘, h 
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Sibilants: s, s, z, § 
Laterals and vibrants: 1, r 
Nasals: m, n 
Semivowels/glides: w, y 


Some speakers have /p/ in borrowings, e.g. 
pép ‘pipe’, which others pronounce with /b/. 
/é/ and /g/ are common in borrowings, e.g. 
cay ‘tea’, rig ‘oil rig’, and are indistinguishable 
phonetically from /é/ and /g/ resulting from 
internal phonological changes. 

The Old Arabic interdentals, /t, d, d/, are 
preserved in Kuwaiti, and words with etymo- 
logical /d/ are pronounced with /d/, e.g. darab 
‘he hit’. Normally /g/ < Old Arabic /q/, e.g. gal 
‘he said’, but in front vowel environments /g/ 
was fronted and affricated in many words to 
/il, e.g. baji ‘remainder’, rij ‘saliva’. In similar 
environments, Old Arabic /k/ was fronted and 
affricated to /¢/, e.g. cibir ‘great, old’, facé ‘to 
open’. Nowadays, these affricated variants in 
even slightly formalized speech are replaced 
by the corresponding stops /g/ and /k/; some 
educated speakers do not use the affricate 
variants at all. Old Arabic /j/ became /y/ cate- 
gorically, e.g. yar ‘neighbor’, daray ‘step’, but 
/j\/ in foreign borrowings is usually preserved, 
e.g. juti (< Urdu) ‘shoes’, jam (< Persian) ‘pane 
of glass’ (although such old-fashioned borro- 
wings may be avoided altogether by educated 
speakers). As in Bahrain, Old Arabic /g/ > [G] 
or [q] as well as [y]: [qe:r] ~ [Gerr] ~ [yerr] 
are all possible realizations of /gér/ ‘other’. 
Modern Standard Arabic /q/ in neologisms is 
often pronounced [y] or [Gc], e.g. [tayaddum] 
~ [tacaddum] ‘progress’, its allophones thus 
overlapping completely with those of dia- 
lectal /g/. Old Arabic // disappeared initially 
and finally, e.g. xad ‘he took’, gada ‘fate’, 
and was replaced medially by vowel length, 
e.g. yit ‘I came’, rds ‘head’. // occurs even in 
uneducated speech in a few items which are 
Modern Standard Arabic-derived, e.g. yis’al 
‘he asks’ (alongside the dialect form ysdyil). 
// and /t/ have velarized allophones in some 
words, especially when a labial is present, 
when the whole word may become velarized, 
e.g. [sabi] ‘before’. 


2.1.1.2 Vowels 
Kuwaiti has three short vowels, /a, i, u/, and 
five long, /a, é, 1, 6, G/. Unstressed /i/ in non- 
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final open syllables is often deleted (see Sec. 
2.1.3.1). /é/ and /6/ are sometimes shortened 
in particular words, but the resulting short 
mid vowels are not phonemic. 


2.1.1.2.1 Short vowels 

Distribution and quality of short vowels: As 
in other eastern Arabian Bedouin-type dia- 
lects, /i/ occurred historically to the exclusion 
of /a/ in open, non-final syllables, except in 
the contiguity of guttural consonants /x, g, 
h, § h/, or where the following consonant 
was /l/, /n/, or /r/ when at the same time the 
vowel of the following syllable was /a/ or /a/ 
(Johnstone 1967:27). Thus, kitab ‘he wrote’ 
but barad ‘it got cold’, tkallam ‘he spoke’ 
but tkallimaw ‘they spoke’. However, there 
is now a tendency to replace /i/ with /a/ in 
such forms in educated speech. For some 
(perhaps less educated) speakers, the labials 
have a rounding and backing effect on /i/ (> 
/a/) whether /i/ is original or < /a/, especially if a 
velar, emphatic, or /I/ or /r/ are also present, e.g. 
mukan ‘place’, busal ‘onions’, srubat ‘she drank’, 
but xSiba ‘piece of wood’, where /b/ is present but 
none of the other factors. For such speakers, /i/ 
and /u/ are virtually in complementary distribu- 
tion in open syllables but not in closed ones. Final 
/al and /a’/ are shortened; when not in contiguity 
with a guttural, emphatic, //, or /r/, and when 
preceded by an open syllable, they are both shor- 
tened and raised, e.g. nisi ‘starch’, simi ‘sky’ (an 
exception is mdy ‘water’) but hamra ‘red [fem.]’, 
ramda ‘hot ground’. 

/al is realized: as [ze] or [e] where gutturals 
(excluding /h/) and emphatics are absent, e.g. 
[heli] ‘my family’, [daz:] ‘he pushed’; as [a] 
in guttural environments, e.g. [bafad] ‘after’ 
[xalre:t] ‘I/you allowed’; as [a] with an emp- 
hatic, and often with labials, /r/ and /g/, e.g. 
[tad] ‘mist’, [xamae] ‘alcohol’, [abr ‘before’. 
Medial /i/ is retracted, e.g. [bint] ‘girl’; in final 
position it is closer and more front, e.g. [rrhti] 
‘you [fem.] went’; with emphatics it is lowered, 
e.g. [ylttan] ‘he gabbles’. /u/ is back and roun- 
ded [u], e.g. [Jrubezt] ‘she drank’, [gumar] 
‘moon’, [sub:] ‘pour!’ 


2.1.1.2.2 Long vowels 

Generally, /a/ has a more retracted articulation 
than /a/, especially when an emphatic or any of 
/x, g, r, g/ are present, e.g. [sa:l] ‘it flowed’, but 
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[rath] ‘he went’, [ga:l] ‘he said’. // is a close, front 
vowel, but with the emphatics it is more centrali- 
zed, e.g. [bi s] ‘keel of a boat’. /é/ and /6/, both 
pure mid vowels, correspond to the Old Arabic 
diphthongs /ay, aw/ and occur medially, e.g. gem 
‘clouds’, /67 ‘color’. 


2.1.1.3. Diphthongs 

Where /aw/ occurs in the first syllable of a word 
which has a heavy syllable (Cv or CvC) following, 
it is often reduced to /a/, e.g. majud ‘existent’. In 
verb forms, final /aw/ > /o/ when suffixed, e.g. 
galaw ‘they said’, galoli ‘they told me’. /i/ is [u : ], 
e.g. [Jurf] ‘look!’ 


2.1.1.4 Syllable types 
The following syllable types are possible. 


Cv: darab ‘he hit’ (Cv-CvC) 


CvC: _— gafsa ‘spoon’ (CvC-Cv) 

CvCC: gilt ‘I said’, magarb ‘evening’ (Cv- 
CvCC), yisallimk ‘[may God] preserve 
yow (Cv-CvC-CvCC) 

[Cv]: sOlaf ‘he chatted’ (Cv-CvC) 

[CVC:] bag ‘he stole’ 


The above are the basic types. CvCC also 
occurs, but only in one type of form (the 
active participle of geminate verbs), e.g. rddd 
‘rejecting, replying’. The following also arise, 
partly as a result of the short vowel and resylla- 
bication deletion rules operated by some spea- 
kers, partly as a result of borrowings. 


CCyv: — drisat ‘she studied’, ghawa ‘coffee’ 
(CCy-CvC) 

CCVC: kwét ‘Kuwait’, smit ‘cement’ (borro- 
wing) 

CCvCC: fhimt JT understand’, trinj ‘citron’ 
(borrowing) 


Distribution of syllable types 

CCv is always word-initial: CvCvCv(C) is 
reduced by elision of the first vowel (see Sec. 
2.1.3.1). A prosthetic vowel is inserted before 
the resulting consonant cluster after a word 
ending in a consonant, e.g. l-ixsiba ‘the lump 
of wood’. 

CvCC is always word-final and, except for 
monosyllabic words like Sarg ‘east’, arises in 
some words as a result of the so-called ghawa- 
syndrome (see Sec. 2.1.2.4) and in a few fixed 
phrases (e.g. allah yisallimk). 
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2.1.1.5 Consonant clusters 

CCC clusters that arise via suffixation, where 
the first two consonants are the same, are 
usually reduced, e.g. bagna ‘our right, for 
us’ (< hagg + na), tagha ‘he hit her’ (< tagg 
+ ha), and kilkum, kilhbum ‘all of you/them’. 
In one common item, ‘ind, where the first 
two consonants are different, there is reduc- 
tion, e.g. idkum, “idna (although ‘imported’ 
epenthesized forms such as ‘indana are also 
heard). Otherwise, CCC clusters are stable, 
e.g. bintkum ‘your daughter’, siftkum ‘I saw 
you’, although again, there is variation: some 
speakers, unpredictably, have forms of the 
binitkum, Sifitkum type that are standard in 
Muslim Baghdadi and may be a reflection 
of Iraqi influence. Reduction in one high-fre- 
quency phrase is universal for all: git < gilt, 
‘T/you [masc.] said’ in phrases like git lik/lah 
‘T told you/him’. 

The treatment of non-doubled final clusters 
in words of the structure CvCC in Old Arabic 
depends on the preceding vowel and the 
consonants: 


Old Arabic CaCC 


i. C, is /l, m, n, r/: the form is stable, e.g. galb 
‘heart’, danb ‘sin’, waré ‘thigh’, Sams sun’. 

ii. C, is a guttural: CaCaC is normal, e.g. babar 
‘sea’, Sahar ‘month’, naxal ‘palm trees’. 

iii. In all other cases, the form is CaCiC, e.g. 
babil ‘rope’, xaSim ‘nose’, gasir ‘palace’, the 
/i/ having a central quality if a labial and an 
emphatic consonant (including /I/ and /r/) 
occur together as C, and C,, e.g. in “adim 
‘bone’, gabil ‘before’, tamir ‘dates’. 


Old Arabic CiCC and CuCC 


i. C, is A, n, r/: the form is stable, e.g. bint 
‘girl’, “lé ‘chewing gum’, ‘irs ‘marriage’, 
bunk ‘essence’, gurs ‘flat piece of bread’. 

ii. In other cases CvCvC, with vowel har- 
mony, is the most common form, e.g. 
‘ugub ‘after’, dubur ‘noon’, dihin ‘oil, fat’, 
misit ‘comb’, but there are exceptions, e.g. 
rizg ‘sustenance’, bist ‘man’s cloak’, subh 
‘morning’. 


2.1.1.6 Stress 
The rule is that the last syllable of a polysyl- 
labic word is stressed if long (CVC, CvCC); 
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otherwise, the penultimate is stressed, except 
in cases of a succession of three short Cv sylla- 
bles, when the antepenultimate is stressed, e.g. 
baraka ‘blessing’, although some (uneducated) 
speakers reduce all such concatenations, verbal 
or nominal, to CCvCv and stress them accor- 
dingly, viz brika. Stress is nondistinctive. 


2.1.2 Phonotactics 


2.1.2.1 Assimilation 
The following are major loci: 


i. The definite article: sun-letters and moon- 
letters behave as in Old Arabic. 

ii. /l/in the imperative xall ‘let’ > /n/ before the 
-ni and -na suffixes, e.g. xanna ‘let’s...’ For 
some speakers, this assimilation is general, 
e.g. Staganna ‘we worked’, ginna ‘we said’. 

iii. /g/ > /b/ in the imperfect forms of the verb 
baga ‘to want, need’ e.g. abbi, tabbi, etc. 

iv. /h/ in the 3rd person suffixes -ha and -hum 
is assimilated to the -t of the 3rd person 
singular feminine perfect verb and other 
feminine forms, e.g. drisatta ‘she studied it 
[fem.]’, rgubattum ‘their neck’. 

v. /t/ in ti- verbal prefixes of various kinds is 
assimilated by some speakers to /t, t, t, d, 
d, d, d, &, j, s, s, 8/ as a consequence of the 
deletion of unstressed /i/ in open syllables 
(see Sec. 2.1.3), e.g. (i)ssir ‘she becomes’, 
(i)ttawwar ‘it developed’, (i)éciddun ‘you 
work for your money’. 


2.1.2.2 Dissimilation 

Certain dialectal quadriliteral verbs may have 
arisen historically via consonantal dissimila- 
tion, e.g. xarbat ‘to get confused’ < xabbat 
‘to beat’. 


2.1.2.3. Metathesis 
Occasional examples noted gadb, ‘grasping’ for 
gabd, but no regular and clear pattern was noted. 


2.1.2.4 Ghawa-syndrome 

The ghawa-syndrome (> gahawa-syndrome) is the 
deletion of /a/ in CaC non-final syllables where 
C, is a guttural, and epenthesis of /a/ after C,, 
e.g. nxala (< naxla) ‘palm tree’, yi‘arf (< yiarif < 
yarif ) ‘he knows’, magarb (< magarib < magrib) 
‘evening’. This rule is now moribund as an active 
phonological process, although its results survive 
in a few common words, especially colors, e.g. 
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xadar ‘green [masc.]’, bamar ‘red [masc.]’, and 
some proper names, e.g. bamad (< ’abmad). 


2.1.2.5 Conditioned ’imdla 
See Section 2.1.1.2: vowel raising. 


2.1.2.6 Spread of velarization 

Velarization may spread, especially to /l/, /r/, 
/b/, /m/, e.g. sabi ‘boy’ (= [sabi]), tabil ‘drum’ 
(= [tabH], sabir ‘patience’ (= [saboe]. Combina- 
tions of velars, labials, and /l/ or /r/ may also 
become velarized when an emphatic consonant 
is not present, e.g. ramil ‘sand’ (= [earaH]), gabil 
‘before’ (=[gabrH]), ixtarab, ‘to go rotten’ (= 
[ixtazab]). 


2.1.3. Morphophonology 


2.1.3.1 Elision of vowels 

Unstressed /i/ and /u/ in non-final open syllables 
are deleted in certain syllable structures (e.g. 
in CvCvC, CvCvCC, and as the first vowel in 
CvCvCv(C)), and a prosthetic vowel /i/ is inserted 
utterance-initially or if a consonant-final word 
precedes, e.g. itgil ‘you say’, |-ibyit ‘the houses’, 
LiSyara ‘the tree’ (citation forms buyit, Siyara). 
Medially doubled consonants are reduced in cer- 
tain verb forms as a result, e.g. (i)t‘allim ‘you 
[masc.] teach’ but (i)t‘almin ‘you [pl.] teach’, 
labbisaw ‘they dressed’ but labsoha ‘they dressed 
her’. Uneducated speakers tend to delete /a/ in the 
initial syllable of CvCvC(v/v) strings, e.g. Sarab 
‘he drank’ > (i)Srubah ‘he drank it’, Srubaw ‘they 
drank’. 


2.1.3.2 Insertion of vowels 

See Section 2.1.3.1 for prosthetic /i/. See Section 
2.1.1.5 for epenthetic vowels, and Section 2.1.2.4 
for the ghawa-syndrome. 


2.1.3.3. Shortening and lengthening of vowels 
Where two or more long vowels occur in a word, 
the unstressed first long vowel may be shortened, 
especially in rapid speech, e.g. raydyil ‘men’ = 
[reeyzeyiil]. Final vowels that are short in unsuf- 
fixed form are lengthened and stressed when 
suffixed, e.g. yxdili ‘he lets’, yxallini ‘he lets me’; 
xdlla ‘he let’, xallaha ‘he let her’. 


2.1.3.4  Clitics 

There are a number of clitics: 

i. Deictic ha- prefixed to the definite articles, 
e.g. ha-l-bét ‘this house’. 
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ii. b- prefix indicating proximate intent, e.g. 
b-inruh bacir ‘we'll go tomorrow’. 

iii. taw(w)- is arguably a clitic, as it does not occur 
unsuffixed and signifies recently completed 
action, e.g. taw-ni yay ‘T’ve just arrived’. 

iv. S- ‘what?’, e.g. s-gilt ‘what did you say?’, 
S-haggah? ‘what for?’. 

v. Presentative kd-, e.g. ka-hu-ydy! ‘here he 
comes!’. 

vi. Presentative hd-, e.g. hd-¢ il’es ‘here’s the 
rice for you [fem.]!’. 

vii. md, inserted between the repetition of a 
word to indicate ‘and such like’, e.g. far 
ma-far ‘rats and things like that’. 


2.1.3.5 Construct state 

This is less used because of the development 
of an analytic genitive (Sec. 2.3.1.3). Plural 
and (for some speakers) dual nouns retain 
their endings when they are the head noun, 
e.g. yuniyyat ‘és ‘a sack of rice’, robat issif 
‘going to the seashore’, mwaddafin ilhukuma 
‘government employees’, idén irrayyal ‘the 
man’s [two] hands’ (but also idé Imara ‘the 
woman’s hands). 


2.1.3.6 Suffixation 

(a) The /h/ of the -ha and -hum suffixes assi- 
milates to the suffix /t/ of feminine forms (see 
Sec. 2.1.2.1). When vowel-initial suffixes are 
added to suffix-stem 3rd person verb forms, 
they are resyllabified, in line with the general 
rule which replaces /a/ in non-final open syl- 
lable with /i/ except in certain well-defined 
phonological environments (Sec. 2.1.1.2) and 
then deletes it, e.g. (i)Srabat ‘she drank’ + ah > 
(Srubitah) > (i)Srubtah ‘she drank it [masc.]’. 
In all suffixed plural forms, the final -aw 
becomes -6 and is stressed, e.g. Srubaw ‘they 
drank’ + ah > (i)srub6h ‘they drank it’. 


(b) Active participle + suffix forms: 


Table 1. Participle katib ‘writing’ + suffix in 
Kuwaiti Arabic 


vowel-initial consonant-initial 


suffix (-ah) suffix (-ha) 
sg. masc. katbah katibha 
sg. fem. katbitah katbatta 
pl. katbinah katbinha 


The corresponding forms in IIw/y and IIy roots 
are banih, banyitah and Cayifha, cayfitah, etc. 
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(c) The treatment of suffixed CvCvC nouns is 
somewhat unpredictable. Some ‘core’ nouns 
such as yimal ‘camel’ become ymalik ‘your 
camel’, but others, seemingly neologisms, do 
not undergo this rule. Contrast barasah ‘his 
defense force’, a neologism, with hrisah ‘he 
defended him’, both < haras + ah. 


2.2 Morphology 
2.2.1 Pronouns 


2.2.1.1 Personal independent pronouns 


Table 2. Independent pronouns in Kuwaiti 
Arabic 


3rd pers. masc. sg. hu, huwa 
3rd pers. fem. sg. hi, hiya 
3rd pers. pl. hum 

2nd pers. masc. sg. inta 

2nd pers. fem. sg. inti 

2nd pers. pl. intu 

Ist pers. sg. ana 

Ist pers. pl. ibna, hinna 


2.2.1.2 Possessive/object suffixes 


Table 3. Possessive/object suffixes in Kuwaiti 
Arabic 


3rd pers. sg. masc. -ah 

3rd pers. sg. fem. -ha 

3rd pers. pl. -hum 

2nd pers. sg. masc. -ik 

2nd pers. sg. fem. “iE 

2nd pers. pl. -kum 

Ist pers. sg. -i (poss.); -7i (obj.) 
Ist pers. pl. -na 


There is some allomorphy in the 1st person with 
certain prepositions, e.g. with /-: Ji with ila: ili, 
ilayya; with fi: fryya, fini; with ‘ala: ‘alayya; with 
bi: biyya; with wiyya: wiyydy. 


2.2.1.3 Indirect object suffixes 

With some verbs, the indirect object is suffixed 
directly to the verb and the direct object carried 
by the particle, e.g. ‘atni iyyah ‘give it to me}; 
but in most cases of such constructions involving 
two pronoun objects, it is the direct object that is 
suffixed to the verb and the indirect object (= the 
embedded subject) to iyya-, e.g. samma‘oha iyydy 
‘they made/let me listen to it’ (lit ‘they made it 
audible to me’). 
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2.2.1.4 Demonstratives 


Table 4. Demonstratives in Kuwaiti Arabic 


proximal sg. masc. (ha)da 
proximal sg. fem. (ha)di 
proximal pl. (ha)dol 
distal sg. masc. (ha)dak 
distal sg. fem. (ha)dié 
distal pl. (ha)dolak 


When used as an adjective, the demonstra- 
tive precedes the noun; used contrastively, it 
follows. The proximal set of forms can be 
reduced to a clitic ha- prefixed to any defined 
noun, e.g. ha-lbét ‘this house’, ha-rrajajil 
‘these men’. 


2.2.1.5 Presentatives 

ka- may be prefixed to any suffixed pronoun, 
e.g. kd-ni ihni! ‘here lam!’ (see Sec. 2.1.3.4 (e)). 
It is also used with verbs, e.g. kd-yat issayydra! 
‘here’s the car!’. bd- followed by a 2nd person 
suffixed pronoun is also used, especially when 
handing over something, e.g. ha-kum liktab 
‘here’s the book for you [pl.]!’. 


2.2.1.6 Relative pronouns 
illi is used. 


2.2.1.7. Interrogative pronouns 

Typical examples: Sinhu ‘what?’; min, 
minhu ‘who?’; kéf ~ cef ‘how?’; cam ‘how 
much/many?’; wén ‘where?’; mita ~ muta 
‘when?’. 

§- formations: §- + verb, ‘what..?’, e.g. S- 
gilt? ‘what did you say?’; § + prep: S-baggah, 
§-‘aléh, §-léh, §-minnah ‘why, because of 
what?’; § + noun: S-kitir, §-gadd ‘how much/ 
many?’; s-lon ‘how?’; ‘what kind?’; s-fr + 
pronoun ‘what’s wrong with...?; yahu ~ yahi 
and ayhu, ayhi ‘which one?’ Other forma- 
tions borrowed from other dialects are also 
often heard, e.g. /és ‘why?’. 

Interrogatives have no fixed sentence position: 
pragmatic factors determine their position. 


2.2.2 Adverbs 
Note that only unusual forms or local innova- 
tions are listed in this section. 

Some adverbs, e.g. ‘dd ‘just, so, then, again’, 
have very many diverse uses and are not easily 
classifiable. 
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2.2.2.1 Temporal 

albin ‘now’; ha-lhazza, hazzat hadir ‘at this 
moment’; bdacir ‘tomorrow’; ‘ugub bdcir ‘the 
day after tomorrow’; ilbdrha ‘yesterday’; dom 
‘always’; (min) issubh ‘in the early morning’; 
iddiba ‘in the forenoon’; ilgayla ‘at mid-day 
[i.e. approximately 12:00-2:00]; il‘asir ‘in the 
late afternoon’; lawwal ‘in the old days’; 
ba‘ad ‘still, yet’; abdan ‘totally; ever, never’; 
rayib ‘continuously’; iljabla ‘tomorrow night’; 
illabla ‘the day after tomorrow’; mbaccir 
‘early’; msayyif ‘late’. 


2.2.2.2 Local 

ibni ‘here’, ithnadk ‘there’, badir ‘beneath’, 
hadir fog ‘upside down’, sida ‘straight ahead, 
directly’, ba-ssob ‘over here’. 


2.2.2.3 Manner 

ham ‘also’, bass ‘only’, cidi ‘thus’, wajid ~ 
wayid ‘much, very’, zén ‘well’, Rillis ‘comple- 
tely’, zitat ‘quickly’, falla ‘well, excellently’, 
wakdd ‘certainly’, ‘asa- ‘hopefully’. 


2.2.3 Particles 


2.2.3.1 The definite article 

The article is (i)/- and is assimilated by the 
sun-letters as in Old Arabic. In a few com- 
mon phrases it is al-, e.g. albin ‘now’. When 
prefixed to nouns whose first syllable is an 
open, unstressed /i/ or /u/, especially if the fol- 
lowing vowel is long, it normally become Ii-, 
e.g. liktab. 


2.2.3.2 Indefinite article 

Some uses of wdahid have the function of an 
indefinite article when it follows the noun, e.g. 
‘idna walad wabid yigal lib ‘we once had a boy 
here called...’; marra wabda ibna fi SSweéx ‘one 
time, when we were in Shuwaykh...’. 


2.2.3.3 Genitive markers 

mal(at) and bagg are both used as geni- 
tive markers, e.g. issayydra malat ‘ammi ‘my 
uncle’s car’, ilmuftah hagg ilbab ‘the key to 
the door’, mal can be used with inalienable 
possession, e.g. ilidén mdlah ‘his hands’. Both 
markers have a wide range of other uses. 


2.2.3.4 Negative particles 
With indicative verbs the normal negative 
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particle is md. It is also used with ‘dummy’ 
verbs expressing possession (‘izd) and exi- 
stence (aku, fih, less commonly hast), e.g. 
ma fib say fi Iguti ‘there’s nothing in the 
can’, maku ¢ara ‘it can’t be helped’. Note 
also md min in, e.g., ma min mustaSfa fi dak 
ilwagt ‘there wasn’t a hospital at that time’. 
mabhbad or ma...had is used for ‘no one’. 

With other parts of speech — nouns, adjec- 
tives, prepositions — mu or mubu are used, 
and (for some speakers) the following vari- 
ants: mub, mubub, hub, humb (masc.) and 
mahi, bib, mahib (fem.). In negating nega- 
tives, e.g. ‘I didn’t not tell you’, one uses mu 
or a variant, e.g. mub ma abibbah, ahibbab! 
‘it’s not that I don’t like him, I do like him!’. 
In nominal sentences, and those with partici- 
pial predicates, ma + independent pronoun 
is an alternative to pronoun + mu, etc., e.g. 
inta mub rayyal or minta (bi) rayyal ‘you’re 
not a [real] man’, ana mub rayib or mana 
bi radyib ‘I’m not going’. 

la is used for prohibitives and optatives, 
e.g. ld yirkab fog issatib! ‘don’t let him 
climb up on the roof!’, la samab allah! ‘God 
forbid!’. It is also used in the sense of ‘lest’, 
e.g. itla‘ la ahibsik wast iljilib! ‘get out or I'll 
throw [= ‘lest I throw’] you down the well!’. 


2.2.3.5 Particles to introduce questions 
The tag mu Cidi ‘isn’t that so?’ is used. 


2.2.3.6 Existentials 

aku is the local form, which Kuwait shares 
with southern Iraq. fib is also common, but 
hast is heard less often than in Bahrain. All are 
negated with md: see Section 2.2.3.4. 


2.2.3.7 Prepositions 

li ‘to, for’; bi (or ib) ‘with, by means of’; fi 
(or if ) ‘in, on’; bagg ‘to, for’; ila ‘to, toward’; 
‘ala ‘on, against’; min ‘from’; ‘an ‘away from’; 
fog ‘on top of, above’; taht ‘under, near’; badir 
‘under, below’; sob ‘toward’; wara ‘behind’; 
bol ‘around’; jiddam ~ giddam ‘in front of’; 
mjabil ~ mgabil ‘opposite’; bén ‘between’; 
gabil ‘before’; ba‘ad, ‘ugub ‘after’; bidiin, 
min dun ‘without’; ‘ind ‘at, with, according 
to’; mal ‘of, relating to’; wiyya ‘with’; yamm 
‘beside’; dun ‘in contrast with, different from’; 
gufa ‘dependent upon, incumbent on’; ddyir 
madar ‘around’; mitil, sikil ‘like’. 
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2.2.3.8 Conjunctions 

wi ~ u ‘and’; willa, aw ‘or’; amma...aw 
‘either...or’; lakin, bass ‘but’; innamd ‘only, 
except that’; inn ‘that’; yom, min, lamma, 
lamman ‘when’; lén, ilén, ilamma ‘whenever, 
until’; l?ann ‘because’; hatta, hagg ‘so that’; ‘an 
la ‘lest’; gabil la, gabil ma ‘before’; ba‘ad ma, 
‘ugub ma ‘after’; mitil md, Sikil ma ‘like’; wen 
ma ‘wherever’; ma dam ~ im dam ‘as long as’; 
cinn- ‘as if’; md...illa ‘as soon as, no sooner 
than’. Conditional conjunctions: in, ida, ila, 
lén, lo, (in) Can. 

2.2.3.9 Exclamations 


Particles of affirmation and denial are: 


“Yes!’: é! 
mbala! 
‘No?V’: la! 


é na‘am! ajal, ‘ajal! bala, 


yallah! ‘come on!’; yd rét! ‘would that...!’; 
bass! ‘stop! enough!’; ‘ajal ~ ‘ayal ‘well...’; 
ila...‘lo and behold!’; ‘ad, which has many 
uses, e.g. mild reproach, e.g. isma‘ “dd! ‘just 
listen, will you!’, cajoling, e.g. rahi s-‘dd! ‘go, 
why don’t you?’ ya! ‘what?!’ for incredulity, 
often coupled with dismissal of a proposition; 
ax! used to express pain; wél! to express woe, 
sorrow; bwél! used to express surprise; afa! 
used to express disgust. § + diminutive noun 
is used to express admiration/surprise, e.g. 
s-ibléla! ‘what a pretty little thing [she is]!’ 


2.2.4 Nouns 


2.2.4.1 Gender 

Feminine by usage: double parts of the body; 
notes denoting females, e.g. umm ‘mother’, 
‘arus ‘bride’; names of countries; a few com- 
mon nouns, e.g. Sams ‘sun’, ard ‘earth, land’, 
nar and daww ‘fire’, rab ‘soul, spirit’, especi- 
ally those which are reflexes of Old Arabic 
-@, e.g. kahbraba ‘electricity’. mdy ‘water’ 
may be of either gender. 


2.2.4.2 Productive patterns 

Common patterns are similar to those in Bahraini 
Arabic. Particularly productive are CaCCaC for 
occupations, e.g. ‘ayyar ‘swindler’; CaCCaCa 
for tools, e.g. taffdya ‘ashtray’, dabbasa ‘stapler’; 
and miCCaC(a)/miCCaC, e.g. misxal ‘sieve’, 
mid‘ab ‘sewer’, midwisa ‘treadle’. 
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A few nouns of very local reference (now 
obsolete) end in the suffix -0, e.g. balwayo ‘a 
type of fish’, caftd ‘keelson’ (in maritime ter- 
minology). 

The -iyya suffix is also productive, e.g. 
yomiyya ‘daily wage’, ‘asriyya ‘afternoon’. 


2.2.4.3 External and internal plural 
External plurals for human nouns are mainly 
formed with -im (masc.) and -dt (fem.), the lat- 
ter also being used for borrowings, e.g. bds/ 
basat ‘bus’. -a is used for some human nouns 
of the CaCCaC form, e.g. badddda ‘ironmon- 
gers’. The -iyya suffix is used for some male 
human nouns, e.g. dréwil/dréwiliyya ‘driver’, 
especially those ending in the relational -i, e.g. 
babréniyya ‘Bahrainis’ (although the plural in 
-in is now more common for this type of form). 
abu ‘father’ forms a plural ububat. 

Internal plurals are similar to those of the 
Gulf dialects as a whole, for which see Bahraini 
Arabic. 


2.2.4.4 Diminutives 

Diminutive forms are common, e.g. kléb ‘lit- 
tle dog’, mréx ‘mist’, hléla ‘sweet little thing’, 
Snétir ‘chicken pox’, mrékib ‘little ship’, dwérat 
hamam ‘pigeon loft’, and are especially com- 
monly encountered in the names of animals, 
birds, etc., e.g. dxéxla ‘type of warbler’, dbébna 
(< dubbana) ‘little fly [the name of a children’s 
game]’. The form with a relational -i suffix 
is also common in animal names, e.g. zhéwi 
‘cockroach’, tbéji ‘type of poisonous sea crea- 
ture with tentacles’, wdeéhi ‘oryx’. 

CaCCuC is used for the diminutive of names, 
e.g. ammun < amina, lattuf < latifa, xallud < 
xdalid. The suffix -6 or -(a)w is also used for this 
purpose, e.g. zambaw (< zénabaw), fiddaw (< 


fidda). 


2.2.4.5 Vocatives 

There is a complex system of vocatives invol- 
ving bipolar address forms, e.g. yabi-k, yaxu-k, 
yaxt-ic, yumma-k, ya nasib-ik, etc., as well as 
(ya) yubba, (ya) yumma. See Yassin (1977). 


2.2.4.6 Adjectives 

The following are additional to the nominal 
patterns: 

CaCCan: for example ta‘ban, pl. ta‘aba 
(also ta‘banin) ‘tired’. 
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CaCCaCi: a type of relative adjective, e.g. 
rawwasi ‘method of pearl diving 
in shallow water in which the diver 
dives headfirst’, dabbabi ‘type of 
fly-eating bird’. 


CaCCuC: intensive pattern, e.g. akkul ‘greedy’. 

CaCuC: intensive pattern, e.g. sagul ‘hard- 
working’. 

CaCCa: the feminine of some CaCiC and 
CaCCaC adjectives, e.g. xanta 
‘catamite’ (< xanit), gadba ‘angry’ 
(< gadban). 

CuCaC: plural of some adjectives, e.g. 
kubar ‘old’. 

CiCCaC: plural of some adjectives, e.g. 


‘“ittag ‘old’, sg. ‘atij. 


2.2.4.7 Color and deficiency adjectives 
aCCaC (masc.), CaCCa (fem.): e.g. aswad, 
sdda ‘black’. The masculine forms of some 
words in this class are resyllabified because of 
the ghawa-syndrome, e.g. xadar ‘green’, gatam 
‘dumb’. The plural is CuCC or CuCCan, 
the latter pattern usually designating animate 
beings: thus bumrdn is (somewhat pejorati- 
vely) used to mean ‘pink-skinned [people]’ 
(i.e. Westerners and Persians). 


2.2.4.8 Elatives 

These are formed as in Classical Arabic. The 
aCCaC pattern has been extended, however, 
e.g. aswa < Sway ‘better’ (as in ittdz sdr aSwa 
‘the dusty weather has abated’), aStan < Sétan 
‘naughtier’. 


2.2.5 Numerals 

‘One’ is wabid, fem. wahda. It precedes the 
noun as an indefinite article (Sec. 2.2.3.2), and 
follows it to signify ‘one’ (as opposed to ‘two’, 
etc.), e.g. sayydra wahda ‘one (single) car’, 
marra wabda ‘in one go, all at once’. 

‘Two’ is tnén, fem. tintén. The dual or the 
plural followed by ‘two’ can be used, with 
no difference in meaning, e.g. bintén or banat 
tintén ‘two daughters’. 

‘Three’ to ‘ten’: there are two systems in 
operation. The first (probably imported from 
non-Gulf dialects) uses the masculine form of 
the numeral with enumerated nouns of either 
gender, e.g. xams awldd ‘five boys’, xams 
banat ‘five girls’. 

In the alternative system, which appears to 
be the original one, the gender polarity system 
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operates as in Modern Standard Arabic, with 
no reanalysis of forms with -t, e.g. xamsat 
awldd, xams banat. 

Telling the time: the masculine form is 
normally used, except in sd‘a tintén ‘two 
o’clock’. 

‘Eleven’ to ‘nineteen’: there is considerable 
variability, but the most common forms are 
those without the -ar ending (contrast this with 
Bahrain), whether there is an enumerated noun 
or not, and there is also some variability in the 
form of the numeral in the numbers ‘eleven’ and 
‘twelve’, e.g. idas ~ ihdas ~ ibda‘as sana ‘eleven 
years’, itnds ~ itna‘as yom ‘twelve days’. 


‘Hundred’: 
‘Thousand’: 


miya or imya, pl. miyat. 

alf, pl. ulaf. ulaf iPuluf ‘thou- 
sands upon thousands’ 
Larger numbers: lakk, pl. [kuk signifies a large 
number (cf. English ‘zillion’), 
for some speakers 10,000, for 
others 100,000! 


Ordinal numbers are regular. 

Count nouns: an -a suffix is added to the col- 
lective, e.g. x0x ‘peaches’, x6xa ‘a peach’, or to 
a verbal noun to form an instance noun, e.g. 
nom ‘sleep’, nOma ‘a nap, period of sleep’. 


2.2.6 Verbs 


2.2.6.1 Verbal forms 


2.2.6.1... Form! 

(a) Perfect stems 

In verbs of the CaCaC- stem type in Old Arabic, 
the factor determining the first vowel was, as in 
the Bedouin-type Eastern Arabian dialects as a 
whole, originally phonological (see Sec. 2.1.1.2 
(a)), thus kitab, wusal vs. halak, daxal, darab. 
Many of the dialectal CaCaC verbs, however, 
now have an alternative in CiCaC, e.g. dixal, 
dirab as in southern Iraq and Muslim Baghdadi. 
Verbs of the Old Arabic CaCiC/CaCuC- stem 
type were originally voweled in the Kuwaiti 
dialect according to the same phonological 
rule as the CaCaC- type, thus Sarab, sima‘, but 
again CiCaC is an alternative for virtually any 
CaCaC- dialectal stem < Old Arabic CaCiC- 
/CaCuC-. Examples: 
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Old Arabic Kuwaiti 
Sariba Sarab ~  Sirab ‘he drank’ 
zaila zaal~ — zi‘al ‘he got upset’ 
katura kitar ‘it grew more 
numerous’ 
daraba darab ~ dirab ‘he hit’ 
kataba kitab ‘he wrote’ 
dafa‘a difa‘ ‘he pushed’ 


(b) Imperfect stems 

As in the rest of Bedouin-type Eastern Arabic 
dialects, such as the Bahraini A dialect, if C, 
or C, is a guttural, the theme vowel is /a/ and 
the prefix vowel /i/, e.g. yig‘ad, yitbax. If C, is 
a guttural, the stem vowel is /i/ and the prefix 
vowel /a/, the form then being resyllabified 
according to the rule already given, e.g. y‘arf 
< yaif, yxatib < yaxtub. Non-resyllabified 
forms (which apparently sound ‘more educa- 
ted’) are now common in this dialect. In non- 
guttural stems, the dialect generally, like the 
rest of Bedouin-type Eastern Arabic dialects, 
follows the Old Arabic system: theme vowel 
/al for Old Arabic /a/, otherwise theme vowel 
/il or /a/ depending on the consonants in the 
C, and C, position, with the prefix vowel 
typically opposite in height from the theme 
vowel, e.g. yilbas, yisrab, yigdar but yabriz, 
yadkir, yasbur, yaglub, where in the last two 
examples the labial /b/ (as also /f/, /m/) has a 
backing effect. 


2.2.6.1.2 Derived forms 
Noteworthy semantic aspects are the following: 

Form II is mainly causative and has largely 
supplanted Form IV, which survives only in a 
few verbs such as asbab/yisbih ‘to get up in the 
morning’. There are some denominative Form 
II verbs, e.g. sayyan ‘to stink’ < sydna ‘stagnant 
dirty water’. 

Forms V and VI: in the perfect, the vowel 
of the ¢-prefix is often elided; in the imperfect, 
Kuwaiti Arabic normally has yit-, tit-, nit- type 
forms. Form V is often reflexive or passive, e.g. 
tbattat ‘to burst open’. Form VI most often 
signifies reciprocal action, e.g. thawas ‘to argue 
with one another’, but also often implies gra- 
dation or repetition, e.g. tgdsar ‘to peter out’, 
tmayal ‘to sway, incline’. Form VI has other 
values also, e.g. tardxas ‘to buy cheaply’. 
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Form VII is the normal means of passiviza- 
tion but is also used for reflexives, e.g. intaras 
‘to be filled’, insaf ‘to be seen’, but also inkamas 
‘to shrink’, inbatah ‘to collapse, throw oneself 
down’. 


2.2.6.1.3 Internal passive 

The internal passive occurs in normal speech 
only in a few fixed phrases, and usually in the 
imperfect, e.g. wabid yigal lib ‘someone cal- 
led...’, wlidt ‘I was born’, but more commonly 
in proverbs, e.g. ida tigg ilxasim, ibmalat il‘én 
‘if the nose is struck, the eye weeps’. 


2.2.6.2 Inflection 
2.2.6.2.1 


Imperfect 


Table 5. Inflection of the imperfect in Kuwaiti 
Arabic 


yaktib ‘he writes’ sg. pl. 

3rd pers. masc. yaktib yikitbiin 
3rd pers. fem. taktib 

2nd pers. masc. taktib tikitbun 
2nd pers. fem. tikitbin 

Ist pers. aktib naktib 
yilbas ‘he wears’ sg. pl. 

3rd pers. masc. yilbas yilibsiin 
3rd pers. fem. tilbas 

2nd pers. masc. tilbas tilibsun 
2nd pers. fem. tilibsin 

Ist pers. albas nilbas 


These are the canonical syllable structures for 
verbs that do not have a guttural in C, position 
in the original dialect, but forms like yaktibun, 
taktibin are also now freely variant with the 
forms noted. Verbs with C, = guttural routinely 
have resyllabified forms of the y‘arf, y‘arfun, 
tarfin type, but forms like ya'rif, ya‘rifun are 
also now freely variant with them. It seems 
that this is a tendency mainly found in educated 
speakers influenced by non-Gulf dialects and/or 
Modern Standard Arabic. 

Like other eastern Arabian dialects, Kuwaiti 
prefixes b- to imperfect verbs to express proxi- 
mate intent. gd@‘id is used to express continu- 
ous or iterative processes. 

The imperative: iktib, kitbi (or kitbay), 
kitbu (or kitbaw), the bracketed forms being 
more typical of older, less educated speakers, 
especially women. The negative imperative is 
la tiktib/tikitbi/tikitbu. 
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2.2.6.2.2 Perfect 


Table 6. Inflection of the perfect in Kuwaiti 
Arabic 


kitab ‘he wrote’ sg. pl. 

3rd pers. masc. kitab ktibaw 
3rd pers. fem. —ktibat 

2nd pers. masc. kitabt kitabtaw 
2nd pers. fem. kitabti ~ kitabtay 

Ist pers. kitabt kitabna 


These syllable shapes apply to all Form I perfect 
verbs. In the 3rd person, forms of the kitbat, 
kitbaw type are also common and are syllabi- 
cally similar to those of neighboring southern 
Iraq and Muslim Baghdadi. 


2.2.6.3 Participles 

The morphology of participles is similar to 
Old Arabic. CvCCan is productive for stative 
verbs, e.g. damydn ‘thirsty’, bardan ‘(feeling) 
cold’, za‘lan ‘annoyed, upset’. 


2.2.6.4 Verbal nouns 
Form I: The patterns are similar to those 
found in other dialects (see > Bahraini Arabic 
for some Gulf examples). 

Derived form verbal nouns that are original 
to the dialect (and attested in Old Arabic) but 
now obsolescent are: 


Form II: tvCCaC: ta‘lam ‘teaching, educa- 


tion’ 


tiCCaC: tisgam ‘advance paid to 
pearl divers’ 
CvCCaC: _— giffal ‘end of the pear- 


ling season’ 

Form III: m(u)CaCaC: m‘afar ‘wrestling, thro- 
wing to the ground’, 
mxazar ‘staring some- 
one out? 


Modern Standard Arabic-type verbal nouns of 
Forms II, II, IV, V, VI, VII, VII, X occur, but 
less often in uneducated speech. 


2.2.7. Weak verbs 


2.2.7.1 Geminate verbs 

Perfect forms with consonant-initial suffixes 
are on the usual pattern CaCCéC, e.g. dazzét ‘I 
pushed, sent’. There is contraction in the active 
participle of Form I, e.g. marr ‘passer-by’. But 
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in Forms III and VI, there is no vowel contrac- 
tion, e.g. yithdjaj ‘he gets into an argument’. 


2.2.7.2 Verbs P 

In the perfect of Form I, some verbs lose the 
initial //, e.g. akal, axad, and behave like 
strong verbs. akal and axad have alternatives 
kal and xad which behave like doubled verbs, 
although these forms are less common in edu- 
cated speech. In all cases, the imperfect is of 
the form yaCvC, e.g. yakil, yaxid and the 
active participle makil, mdxid and the passive 
participle makul, maxud. In Forms II and III, 
P/ has either been lost, e.g. amman ‘to trust’, 
or been replaced by a semivowel, e.g. waxxar 
‘to move back, get out of the way’ (axxar 
has the Modern Standard Arabic sense of ‘to 
postpone’). In the first case, in the imperfect, 
it reappears: yiaddin, yiakkil. In Form VII it 
is preserved, e.g. in’axad, in’akal, but in Form 
X it is lost, e.g. istanas ‘to be content’ in the 
typically Kuwaiti greeting mistanis? 

Form I imperatives: ikil, ikli, iklaw. 


2.2.7.3 Verbs Iw 

The perfect verb is formed as for the normal 
Form I, with 3rd person variants of the two 
types wsilat ~ wuslat. The /w/ is preserved 
in the Form I imperfect, normally becoming 
yo- or yu- e.g. yoguf, yosal, yu‘a, and in the 
imperative, e.g. dguf! ‘stop!’ However, some 
speakers have a yd- prefix (which also occurs 
in parts of Najd), as in the proverb allah 
yagah ‘may God protect him’. 


2.2.7.4 Verbs IIw/y 

The perfect and imperfect paradigms are syl- 
labically similar to those of most Arabic dia- 
lects. The vowel of the Form I imperative is 
always long: gil ‘say’, etc. In the passive par- 
ticiple, /y/ and /w/ are treated as strong con- 
sonants (with /w/ > /y/), e.g. madyus ‘trodden 
on’, maby‘ ‘sold’, masyuf ‘seen’, mabyug 
‘stolen’. The Form VIII perfect behaves as 
Form I, e.g. ibtijt ‘I needed’, gilt ‘I said’. 


2.2.7.5 Verbs IIw/y 

There are two types: the /a/ type, e.g. nisa, 
yinsa, and the /i/ type, e.g. misa, yimsi. Verbs 
which in Old Arabic had final hamza lost it 
and were absorbed into the /a/ type, e.g. gara, 
yigra, and Old Arabic IIw verbs have been 
absorbed by the /i/ type, e.g. tala/ yatli ‘to fol- 
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low’. One verb, baga ‘to want’, has alterna- 
tive forms in the imperfect: yabgi/ yabbi. 

Like the Bahraini dialects, the Kuwaiti dia- 
lect has masculine imperatives which lack a 
final -i, e.g. ‘at ‘give!’, saww ‘do!’ tagadd ‘eat 
lunch!?’. It also, like many other Gulf and Najdi 
dialects, allows iCC imperative forms in form 
I, e.g. ibg ‘stay!’, ims ‘go!’, isg ‘water!’. Other 
verbs, somewhat unpredictably, may have an 
epenthetic vowel, e.g. imi (variant of ims) 
‘gol’, igir ‘read!’, irim ‘throw!”’, iSiw ‘roast!’. 

In the imperfect, the endings of the suffixed 
forms of the imperfect in /a/ type verbs are -én 
and -0n, e.g. tinsén, tinson. 


2.2.7.6 Irregular verbs 

The verb ja ~ ya ‘to come’: this verb is nowa- 
days often encountered with /j/ than with /y/, 
but /y/ is the ‘original’ form for Kuwait City: 


Table 7. Inflection of the verb ja ~ ya ‘to come’ 
in Kuwaiti Arabic 


singular perfect imperfect 
3rd pers. masc. ya iyi 

3rd pers. fem. yat ~ yat tyi 

2nd pers. masc. it tyi 

2nd pers. fem. _—yiti tyin 

Ist pers. yit ayi 
plural 

3rd pers. yaw iyun 

2nd pers. yitaw tyuin 

Ist pers. yina nyi 


2.2.8 Quadriliterals 

Both Forms I and II are common. The main 
types: reduplicatives (some mimetic), e.g. 
gargar ‘to gargle’; echoic, mimetic in which C, 
=/l, r, n, m/, e.g. bamba‘ ‘to bleat’; C, = /w/: 
color verbs and bodily states (replacing Old 
Arabic Form IX), e.g. bdyad ‘to be whitish, 
go white’, fosah ‘to be bowlegged’, and deno- 
minatives, e.g. sdlaf ‘to chat’ < salfa ‘mat- 
ter, affair’, with reciprocal pattern tisdlaf ‘to 
chat to each other’; C, =/y/: with a t- prefix, 
denoting affectations of one kind or another, 
e.g. tSéhat ‘to claim superiority, put on airs’, 
tsémax ‘to feign deafness’, tlégab ‘to butt in 
on a conversation and ruin it’ (cf. > Bahraini 
Arabic, > Omani Arabic); C, = /r, n/ inserted 
into a triliteral root, e.g. Sarbak ‘to ensnare’ < 
Sabak ‘net’, txarbat ‘to get confused’ < xabat 
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‘to beat’. Others fall into no particular pat- 
tern: bartal ‘to bribe’, tgaSmar ‘to joke, play 
tricks’. Apart from the above, there are deno- 
minatives, some formed from foreign bor- 
rowings, e.g. Ransal ‘to cancel’, tbanéar ‘to 
get a puncture’, both the latter from English 
(cancel, puncture). 

Inflection, participle formation, and verbal 
nouns (where they exist) conform to the pat- 
terns already described, e.g. verbal nouns: 
gargara ‘gargling’, mfosab ‘state of being 
bowlegged’, kilfat ‘caulking’ (< kalfat ‘to 
caulk [a boat])’. 
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Labiovelarization 


Labiovelarization may be described as a round- 
ing of the lips, accompanied by the raising of 
the back of the tongue; it may be analyzed as 
a case of secondary combined articulation or 
of co-articulation. This phenomenon is com- 
mon to all > Afro-Asiatic (Hamito-Semitic) 
languages. 

Cantineau (1960:30) mentions what he calls 
“Vaffrication des labiales b, m, f”, which can 
be uttered with “un w furtif, ‘spirante de pas- 
sage’”. This appears mainly before vowels with 
“une ouverture maxima des lévres”, whereas 
the labials need “une fermeture des lévres”. The 
contradiction leads to a mechanic “son de pas- 
sage”, used as a transition. 

In the Maghreb, one finds two types of 
labiovelarization, whose origins are probably 
quite different. One is a labialization of velars, 
which clearly comes from contact with Berber 
and is one of the discriminants used in the 
comparative dialectology of Maghrebi dialects 
(stikkar vs. sakk”“ar). The other type, closer to 
what Cantineau described and used in a wider 
zone, corresponds to a velarization of labials, 
resulting from the contact of a labial or front 
consonant with the semivowel w, generally 
followed by a long vowel (m + w, b + w, f + 
w), with simultaneous velarization and dou- 
bling, together with rounding: bwiba > bb*iba 
(diminutive of bab ‘door’), mwima > mm'ima 
(diminutive of mma ‘mother’). 


1. LABIALIZATION OF VELARS 


Labialization of velars is probably borrowed 
from Berber and thus remains a trait typical 
of the Maghreb. In the environment of velars, 
especially when the following phoneme is a 
front consonant or a vowel, there is a labializa- 
tion of the velars. 

In Morocco, this is mostly present in the 
southern dialects, such as that of Marrakesh 
and its region, which has a heavy Berber influ- 
ence; it is also found commonly in Casablanca, 
where a number of southerners now live. In 
the northern region, this phenomenon is much 
scarcer. Morocco, for that matter, opposes 
two types of dialects: those with strong labio- 
velarization in the contact of velars, uvulars, 
and sometimes pharyngeals (/k, g, q, x, g, h/, as 
described in Elmdari 1997:6 for Marrakesh), 
and those which have developed an opposi- 
tion between two short vowels /a/ : /t/ (in the 
region of Rabat, Meknes, and Fes). This affects 
the phonological system of Moroccan Arabic, 
which varies from four to five vocalic pho- 
nemes, according to the presence or absence of 
a short /i/ (to which must be added the long or 
medium phonemes /A, i, ii/). 

Thus, regional differences appear explicitly in 
offering either an opposition between two short 
vowels /a/ : /a/ in northern dialects, with a long 
series of minimal pairs (see Table 1) or an opposi- 
tion between only one short vowel, /a/, and labio- 
velarization, as in Marrakesh (see Table 2). 
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Table 1. Opposition pairs /a/ : /t/ in northern 
dialects 

lal fal 


rikba ‘knee’ 








rakba ‘the fact of 
riding’ 


xadra ‘green [fem.]’ xudra ‘vegetable’ 


dxul ‘the fact of 
coming in’ 

kbul ‘kohl [eye 
makeup)’ 


dxal ‘he came in’ 


khal ‘black’ 





Table 2. Opposition pairs /a/ : labiovelarization 


LABIOVELARIZATION 


case of velarization of labials. This second type 
is what Cantineau (1960:30) describes for the 
nomadic dialects of North Africa and in the 
Orient. 

In Morocco, velarization of labials can also 
distinguish between regional/dialectal accents 
(see Harrell 1962:10), when a word like bwiba/ 
mwima is realized as bb”ibalmm” ima, implying 
an important change at the level of the syllable, 
bw > bb”: a gemination of the initial consonant, 
which is also pharyngealized and rounded (see 
Table 4). 


Table 4. Velarization of labials 











in Marrakesh Northern Marrakshi/rural 
/a/ labiovelarization bwiba bb«iba ‘door [dim.|’ 
rakba ‘the fact of rak’ba ‘knee’ ds asad OEE: mother [dim.] 
riding’ mwiha Dh a little water 
xadra ‘green [fem.]’ x”adra ‘vegetable’ : [ im.] ae: : 
mwagan mm” dagan ‘wristwatches 
dxal ‘he came in’ dx’’al ‘the fact of fwat feat ‘towels’ 


coming in’ 
khal ‘kohl [eye 


makeup] 


khal ‘black’ 





Other pronunciations can appear without a pho- 
nemic opposition, denoting either a Marrakshi 
or rural accent (see Table 3): 


Table 3. Regional variants [a] : [0] 








Northern Marrakshi/rural 

sukkar sakk’ar ‘sugar’ 

gzal g’z4l ‘gazelle; handsome’ 
sgar sg“ar ‘small [pl.]’ 

grab grab ‘crows’ 

hakka hakka ‘like this’ 

qtal q’tal ‘he killed’ 

kbar kbar ‘big [pl.]’ 
xabbiza xabb“iza ‘mallow [bot.]’ 
gbila g’bila ‘before’ 

shah shah ‘strong; real [pl.]’ 
tqal tq’al ‘heavy [pl.]’ 





2. VELARIZATION OF LABIALS 


Labialization of velars seems to occur essentially 
in the Maghreb, with the presence of a Berber 
substratum. The second type, velarization of 
labials, occurs in all Arabophone areas. It takes 
place when labials such as /b, m, f/ encounter 
the labiovelar semiconsonant /w/, followed by 
a long vowel, which could be presented as a 


muvalin (pl. of mm”alin ‘owners’ 


mul) 





Some words beginning with labials are always 
pronounced labiovelarized, especially names 
of parents, used as terms of address or in 
construct state, e.g. bb’a ‘father, my father’; 
mm”-i ‘mother, my mother’ (other dialects have 
yamma instead); mm”-uk/-ha/-u ‘your/her/his 
mother’ (can be used in insults); bb”a-k/-h/-ha 
‘your/his/her father’ (used in insults). 

As for other dialects, Cantineau (1946:92- 
95), indicates similar facts for the Horan for 
/b/ and /m/ ("“ma%n, “m"”d‘%in). For the Fezzan 
region, as described by Ph. Margais, the first 
type exists rarely, only for sedentaries, in Gorda 
(s“gar; see Marcais 2001:6). For the second 
type, there are many occurrences: fi-l-"m”éyya 
(Margais 2001:12), “mwali (Marg¢ais 2001:32), 
fi-"mwéin (Margais 2001:52), and for the 
nomads of Brak, the 3rd person plural pronoun 
is himm'a. D. Cohen (1963:4) describes velari- 
zation of labials for Hassaniyya, in bb”’é’b (the 
diminutive of bab) and mm'assax ‘dirty’. 

To sum up the two cases, one (case 2, 
velarization of labials) has been described for 
the entire Arabophone area, the other (case 1, 
labialization of velars) seems to appear only on 
a Berber substratum. Both phenomena are vari- 
ants inside an area or a country, pointing to a 
particular dialectal pronunciation. 
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DOMINIQUE CAUBET (INALCO) 


Lafd 


rt. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Etymologically, the term lafd is a masdar, i.e. a 
verbal noun. Originally it meant ‘to spit, reject, 
vomit’ and, in the specific context of speech 
activities, ‘to emit words, to utter’. In practice, 
there has been a shift from action to result and 
hence from a verbal value of the masdar to a 
nominal one. Taken substantively, lafd is not 
to be understood as a singular noun but rather 
as a collective one. This collective and conse- 
quently generic meaning implies a globalizing 
comprehension of the utterance perceived as a 
whole, as opposed to the words that make it up. 
This means that /afd must not be understood as 
referring to an isolated word but rather to the 
global result of the uttering process. When 
single units making up this whole are intended, 
one uses the singulative form /afda ‘term, word’ 
and its plural ’alfad. 

In its original meaning, nothing suggests that 
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lafd only refers to the signifier side of utter- 
ances: on the contrary, it can be shown that the 
term > ma‘nd, with which it is generally con- 
trasted, did not refer primarily to the signifier 
side of an utterance but rather to the com- 
municative intention which motivated it. This 
implies that /afd covered all specifically linguis- 
tic aspects of an utterance (kalam). As a matter 
of fact, one cannot understand the actual use 
of the word Jafd in a great number of texts, 
linguistic or otherwise, unless it is understood 
as referring to a global linguistic entity, with 
its own rules, its own logic, and even its own 
‘meaning’. 

In its original meaning, lafd does not refer 
to the concept of ‘signifier’, understood as the 
mere phonetic (or more generally, material) 
medium distinct from the semantic content 
which it conveys. Rather, it refers to the lin- 
guistic sign as a whole. This is why one finds 
in some ancient texts that grammar is defined 
as an ‘art of lafd’ (sind‘a lafdiyya), i.e. a disci- 
pline which studies the global properties of the 
linguistic sign. It is from this point of view that 
this entry presents the main technical uses of 
the term lafd (but also, inevitably, of its con- 
ceptual counterpart ma‘nd) in different fields of 
Arabic grammar. 


2. LAFD (AND MA‘NA) IN 
MORPHOPHONOLOGY (TASRIF) 


Tasrif is one of the two basic components of 
traditional Arabic grammar, the other one being 
nahw. The object of tasrif (> sarf) is, on the one 
hand, the exhaustive description of the nominal 
and verbal base forms of the language, and on 
the other, the study of the changes which these 
bases may undergo in the course of inflectional 
or derivational processes. Traditionally, these 
two aspects of tasrif are carefully distinguished 
in a way which crucially involves the lafd/ 
mana distinction. The Andalusian grammarian 
Ibn ‘Usfir (d. 669/1270), for instance, presents 
this question in his great treatise al-Mumiti‘ fi 
t-tasrif as follows: 


Tasrif is divided into two parts: the first consists 
in modifying the form of a word in order to 
express different meanings, as in daraba, darraba, 
tadarraba, tadaraba, or idtaraba: on the word 
formed on d, r, and 6, that is darb, these differ- 
ent forms have been built to express different 
meanings.... The other part of tasrif [studies] the 
change in the base form of the word, without 
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this change being an indication of a new meaning 
that would affect the word, like the change from 
qawala to qala. Don’t you see that this has not 
occurred in order to indicate a meaning other than 
the one gawala, which is the base form, would 
have indicated, had it been used? (Mumti‘ 3 1-32) 


After characterizing the first part of tasrif, 
which ultimately consists in making a complete 
inventory of all the nominal and verbal bases of 
the language, together with a semantic descrip- 
tion thereof, Ibn ‘Usfur stipulates that this part 
is not generally the object of detailed studies 
in tasrif treatises and that his work will be no 
exception to this habit. This is tantamount to 
saying that in practice tasrif only deals with 
those changes in lafd which do not correlate 
with a change in ma‘nd. As a matter of fact, 
tasrif treatises very seldom refer to semantic 
considerations, at least explicitly. 

On closer scrutiny, however, the lafd/ma‘na 
distinction does have a methodological role, be 
it only implicit, in the study of tasrif. For exam- 
ple, in the above-cited text of Ibn “Usftr, the 
mere fact of stating that forms such as daraba, 
darraba, tadarraba, tadaraba, and idtaraba are 
somehow ‘derived’ from the word darb, and 
that each form has a different meaning, implies 
that all these words belong to the same seman- 
tic family and that each one differs from the 
others semantically in a specific way, as a result 
of its change in form. The invariable ma‘na 
which makes it possible to consider this series 
of words as related is linked with the invariable 
lafd, manifested by the persisting three radicals 
d, r, and b, which show up in each word of this 
series. It is the “semantic load common to all 
words derived from the same root” according 
to Bohas (1984:27), who proposes to identify 
it as ‘MANA I. As to the ma‘ani (plural of 
mana) which result from the changes in form 
of words of the same root, they are considered 
by the specialists of tasrif as semantic-grammat- 
ical meanings attached to the different verbal 
and nominal patterns, for instance daraba, in 
which the verbal pattern expresses the ‘past’, or 
madrib, in which the nominal pattern expresses 
the ‘name of place’. Bohas (1984:27) proposes 
to identify this level of semantic content as the 
‘MANA IP. 

Admittedly, this type of semantic analysis 
remains rather minimal in the works of the spe- 
cialists of tasrif. It plays a crucial role, however, 
in some types of technical reasoning. Such is the 
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case, for instance, when they say that a verb 
like gala has qawala as its base and not a con- 
ceivable gawula, because it is transitive while 
all verbs with a FAULA pattern are intransitive 
(Bohas 1984:73ff.). Similarly, when a given 
lafd exhibits two ma‘nds normally related to 
two different patterns, as for example muxtar, 
which may be understood either as a name 
of agent (ism fail) ‘choosing’ or as a name of 
patient (ism maful) ‘chosen’, they will posit at 
the base level (asl) two different representa- 
tions matching the normal constructions (in the 
above case, /muxtayir/ and /muxtayar/, respec- 
tively), and devise morphophonological rules 
applying to these basic representations in order 
to generate the ambiguous Jafd. This clearly 
implies that there is a postulated regular corre- 
spondence between lafd and ma‘nd. Sometimes 
they might even adduce that a given morpho- 
phonological process is blocked, precisely in 
order to avoid generating an ambiguous lafd 
(li-man' al-iltibas). 

All this suggests that even in a field appar- 
ently indifferent to meaning, such as tasrif, 
semantic considerations, however minimal, do 
play an indispensable role. 


3. LAFD (AND MA‘NA) IN SYNTAX 
(NAHW) 


Sibawayhi’s (d. ca. 177/793) Kitab, the oldest 
Arabic grammatical treatise to have reached 
us, refers in its introduction (I, 24) to the lafd/ 
mand opposition, one of its chapters bearing 
the title “Chapter of [the relationship of] form 
to meanings” (Bab al-lafd li-l-ma‘ani). As a 
matter of fact, this rather brief chapter only 
refers to ideas current at the time and accord- 
ing to which there may be differences in form 
expressing differences in meaning (the default 
case), differences in form without differences 
in meaning (ie. synonymy), and differences 
in meaning without differences in form (i.e. 
homonymy). In spite of this, Stbawayhi does 
not seem to make any technical use of these 
distinctions in the rest of his book. 

The chapter devoted, in the same introduc- 
tion, to ‘the changes in word endings in Arabic’ 
(majari ?awaxir al-kalim min al-‘arabiyya) is in 
this respect very different. This chapter presents 
a systematic and exhaustive description of the 
various endings, nominal and verbal, and pro- 
poses a different terminology for the final short 
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vowels according to whether they are lexical 
vowels or case markers. This chapter somehow 
sets the tone for the rest of the book, where 
Sibawayhi continually discusses the case endings 
of inflected words in an attempt to justify them. 
And yet, the word ma‘nd is far from absent in 
the Kitab: according to Troupeau (1976) there 
are 891 occurrences of this word in the singular 
and 19 in the plural, not counting the multiple 
uses of the verb ‘and/ya‘ni. But as Carter (1968) 
convincingly argues, almost all these uses refer 
to the notion of ‘syntactic function’ of a form 
or construction. A typical example from the 
Kitab, in which the lafd/ma‘nd pair is used as 
well, is the following. Sibawayhi says about 
doubly transitive verbs: “You may say kasawtu 
zaydan tawban ‘I gave Zayd [acc.] a garment 
[acc.]’, assigning a second object [to the verb], 
and you may say kusiya zaydun tawban ‘Zayd 
[nom.] was given a garment [acc.]’, without 
assigning [the verb] a second object, as the 
first [argument of the verb] has the status of an 
accusative, because the ma‘nd is identical even 
if the lafd [of the verb’s first argument] is in 
the nominative” (Kitab I, 42). The point here 
is to show that in the doubly transitive verb in 
the objective (passive) form one cannot men- 
tion the agent, and therefore, the first object is 
promoted to the function of syntactic subject. 
It is clear that for Stbawayhi the ma‘nd is here 
nothing more than the syntactic function, in 
this case of the verb’s arguments. 

Accounting for the assignment of cases 
remains the main concern of Arabic gram- 
mar at all steps of its development, and this 
largely justifies its traditional characterization 
as an ‘art of lafd’ (sind‘a lafdiyya). This does 
not mean, however, that it has not paid any 
attention to questions relating to ma‘nd and its 
relationship with Jafd. But in fact, in the frame- 
work of nabw, semantic considerations were 
always subordinated to the analysis of case 
assignment and were only taken into account 
in a sporadic and sometimes even contradictory 
manner, as illustrated below. 

This is all the more striking as the writings 
of the first theoreticians of the fundamentals of 
grammar (’usul an-nahbw) do present ideas that 
give the impression that they intended to give 
semantic considerations a real place in their 
systematization. For example, az-Zajjaji (d. 
340/951), in one of the first treatises on the sub- 
ject, the Idah fi “lal an-nabw, explains that the 
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reason why there are cases is that “inasmuch as 
nouns undergo differences in meaning so as to 
be sometimes subjects, and sometimes objects, 
specified or specifiers, while nothing indicates 
these meanings in their invariable forms, the 
case endings were made to indicate such mean- 
ings in them” (‘Idab 69). This was admittedly 
a good starting point for the development of a 
real ‘grammatical semantics’. But the increas- 
ingly formalistic approach to the discipline in 
the course of its development led to a rejec- 
tion of such semantic justifications, which were 
regarded as inadequate in the new framework 
of ideas. The new trend is well illustrated by 
Ibn al-’Anbari (d. 577/1181), who argues in his 
celebrated book al-’Insaf (81) that the idea of a 
correlation between case ending and semantic 
function is false since in the objective (passive) 
construction (mabni li-l-maful) the semantic 
‘patient’ occupies the syntactic position of the 
subject and takes the nominative. Such argu- 
ments led to a complete rejection of ‘semantic- 
minded’ interpretations of case endings and 
imposed the idea that their sole acceptable jus- 
tification was that they were imposed by a ‘case 
assigner’ (‘dmil), notwithstanding the semantic 
function of the element concerned. 

The theory of case assignment (nadariyyat 
al-‘amal) has had a ‘blocking effect’? on other 
aspects of morphosyntactic analysis with respect 
to the integration of the semantic dimension 
(> ‘amal). One obvious case has to do with 
the fact that this theory stipulates that only 
nouns are ‘originally’ (ft asl) entitled to case 
marking. When it came to accounting for the 
verb (modal) endings of the imperfect, which 
Arabic grammar considers to be case endings, 
these ‘verb cases’ were explained by the for- 
mal ‘resemblance’ (muddra‘a) of the imperfect 
with certain nominal forms, hence the name 
of ‘resembling verb’ (fil mudari‘) given to this 
verbal paradigm. But the postulate according 
to which only nouns are rightfully entitled to 
declensional marks led to the idea that as far as 
verbs were concerned, these marks were purely 
formal (lafdiyya) and devoid of any semantic 
content. This is why the great grammarian az- 
Zamaxsari (d. 538/1144), when tackling the 
study of the imperfect verb endings in his well- 
known treatise al-Mufassal, states: “On the 
declensional forms of the resembling [verb]: 
these are the nominative, the accusative, and 
the apocopated; unlike the declensional forms 
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of the noun, these forms indicate no meaning, 
because the verb has no primacy in case mark- 
ing” (Mufassal 244-245). It is interesting to 
observe that this declaration of allegiance to 
the dogmas of the theory of > ‘amal does not 
prevent az-ZamaxSari, as a true linguist, from 
perceiving and citing many cases in which a 
‘nominative’ (i.e. an indicative) contrasts with 
an ‘accusative’ (i.e. a subjunctive) with a dif- 
ference in semantic interpretation. Such is the 
case, for instance, in the contrasting pair sirtu 
hatta *adxula-ha ‘I walked so as to enter it’ 
and sirtu hatta ’adxulu-ha ‘I walked so that 
I entered it’, the first utterance indicating the 
aim, the second its fulfilment. Surprisingly, he 
introduces the discussion of these cases by the 
following preamble: “It is not compulsory to 
put the verb in the accusative in such contexts. 
On the contrary, doing otherwise has an appre- 
ciable effect on the meaning that depends on 
the case marking”. The least that can be said 
is that this contradicts the dogmatic statement 
introducing the study of verb endings. 

There is another aspect of syntactic analy- 
sis where considerations articulating Jafd and 
mand came into play in Arabic grammar, but 
following rather different modalities. That is 
when the linguistic form of an utterance, its 
lafd, exhibits a case ending which cannot be 
attributed to a visible case assigner (‘amil). 
In such a case, it was necessary to postulate 
an underlying representation of that linguis- 
tic form, which reveals the reason for that 
case assignment. This operation, which played 
a fundamental part in the general workings 
of traditional Arabic grammar, was called > 
taqdir ‘postulation’, as it consisted in postulat- 
ing (qaddara) in the underlying representation 
of the sentence the presence of a case assigner, 
invisible in the phonetic form. In some cases, 
this operator was simply elided in the phonetic 
realization of the utterance and could, without 
difficulty, be restored even by a speaker with 
no particular grammatical sophistication. This 
is the case, for example, for certain ‘emotional’ 
utterances, in which one utters only a noun in 
the accusative, e.g. al-kilaba! ‘the dogs [acc.]!’, 
as a form of warning. Everyone would admit 
that the speaker had in mind something like 
ihdar al-kilaba! ‘beware of the dogs!’, and the 
grammarian did nothing more, in his taqdir, 
than formalize this truism. In other cases, how- 
ever, it was much more difficult to admit that 
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the grammarian’s taqdir really reflected what 
went on in the speaker’s head. In the classic 
example zaydan darabtu-hu ‘Zayd [acc.], I hit 
him’, in which the noun bears an accusative 
ending notwithstanding the fact that the object 
position of the verb is saturated by an object 
pronoun, the theory stipulated that the under- 
lying form of the utterance is darabtu zaydan 
darabtu-hu ‘I hit Zayd [acc.], I hit him’, and 
that the first occurrence of the verb, postulated 
to account for the accusative in the noun is later 
‘obligatorily elided’. In this case, the tagdir 
no longer consists in restoring in the phonetic 
form something which has simply been elided 
in speech, but in positing in the underlying 
syntactic structure of the utterance something 
which is explicitly characterized as impossible 
to say. At this point of its development, tra- 
ditional Arabic grammar may be said to have 
drifted away from common sense, so much 
so that as great a grammarian as Ibn Jinni (d. 
392/1002) even felt the need to warn the begin- 
ner against the temptation to cling too much to 
the meaning of an utterance when attempting 
to build a taqdir to account for a case ending. 
For example, in an utterance like ’abla [acc.|-ka 
wa-l-layla [acc.] ‘go back to your family before 
the night’, he warns against the appeal of such 
a taqdir as ilbaq ’abla-ka qabla I-layli ‘join 
your parents before the night’, which, although 
quite near to the intended ma‘nd, would leave 
unexplained the accusative present in the lafd 
and, even worse, could induce the use of a geni- 
tive instead of the accusative, which would be 
a gross violation of the linguistic usage of the 
Arabs. The expert grammarian will propose as 
the underlying representation of the utterance 
in question something like ilhag ’ahla-ka wa- 
sabiq al-layla ‘join your parents and precede 
night’, which alone can explain the structure of 
this utterance’s lafd. 

In practice, the technique of tagdir not 
only took grammar away from the ordinary 
intuitions of the speakers, it also introduced, 
within that discipline itself, more or less deep 
divergences between grammarians, insofar as 
numerous ‘postulations’ proposed by one of 
them could differ from those advocated by 
another. It is not surprising then that many 
methodological writings bear on this question 
in an attempt at constraining taqdir. 

It is also necessary to mention another aspect 
of the ancient grammarians’ method that 
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proved harmful to a meticulous and methodi- 
cal study of the relationship between lafd and 
ma‘nd, namely the tendency, already present in 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab, to consider a given structure 
that is analyzed as ‘equivalent’ to another, bet- 
ter-known structure. A typical case is the well- 
known example from the Ouran (2/184) in 
which the string wa-’an tasumu xayrun la-kum 
‘and that you should fast is good for you’ is said 
to be equivalent to siyamu-kum xayrun la-kum 
‘your fasting is good for you’, so that the phrase 
°an + verb’ is equivalent in this context to a 
noun in the nominative. This analysis, which 
may have some validity at a very general level 
(comparable to the distributional method), has 
nevertheless the very negative effect of sug- 
gesting that two different /afds have the same 
mand. No wonder that al-Jurjani (d. 471/ 
1078), the founder of grammatical semantics, 
fought energetically against the implications of 
this kind of approach so widely used among 
grammarians. In this respect, he writes in his 
epoch-making book, Dal@il al-ijaz: 


Do not be fooled by the fact that, when treating 
of questions bearing on topic (mubtada’ > ibtida’) 
and comment (> xabar), we postulate that the 
verb in such structures is the equivalent of a noun, 
as when we say that zaydun yaqumu ‘Zayd stands 
up’ is equivalent to zaydun q@imun ‘Zayd is stand- 
ing up’. This by no means entails that the ma‘nd 
is identical in the two structures, so that there 
would remain no difference. If this were so, you 
would not have a verb in one case and a noun in 
the other, but [you would have] in both either two 
verbs or two nouns. (Dal@il 136) 


In another passage of the same book, he criti- 
cizes the grammarians’ view according to which, 
if the two constituents of a nominal sentence 
are both defined, as in zaydun al-muntaliqu 
‘Zayd is the one leaving’, you may assume 
either word to be the mubtada’, and treat al- 
muntaliqu zaydun ‘the one leaving is Zayd’ 
as exactly equivalent to the first utterance. Al- 
Jurjani explains that the semantic implications 
of the two utterances are completely different 
and that regarding them as equivalent entails 
a complete disregard of ma‘nd. He even criti- 
cizes Sibawayhi in this respect, since all he said 
about word order in this sentence was a vague 
formula on the ‘attention’ (‘indya) the speaker 
gives the different terms involved. He even 
goes so far as to say that this ‘devil-inspired 
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negligence’ closed the doors of knowledge to 
grammarians! 

One last aspect of the grammarians’ han- 
dling of the lafd/ma‘nd relationship must be 
mentioned here, albeit in a very cursory way: 
it has to do with the theory of ‘expletive’ ele- 
ments. One example will help us define the con- 
cept better than a long theoretical exposition. 
Grammarians say, for instance, that md gama 
min ?abadin is equivalent to ma qama ’abadun 
‘no one stood up’ because in the first utter- 
ance the particle min is, as it were, superfluous 
(z@ida) from a strictly grammatical point of 
view, even if it is generally conceded that it 
may slightly enhance the overall meaning. Some 
grammarians would even go so far as to say 
that “its presence or absence in the utterance 
makes no difference” (duxtlu-ha fit |l-kalam 
ka-xuruji-ha). Again, such points of view are 
severely criticized by rhetoricians, mindful of 
giving a careful account of the actual semantic 
value of such utterances. 

To conclude this cursory presentation of the 
place of semantics in Arabic grammar, it must 
be admitted that the characterization of nahbw 
as being essentially a sind‘a lafdiyya is finally 
rather realistic. Admittedly, no minimally ade- 
quate grammar of a natural language can alto- 
gether neglect to take into account the semantic 
dimension, and traditional Arabic grammar is 
no exception to this principle. It would even be 
possible to conduct a systematic study of all the 
points where nabw makes crucial use of seman- 
tic considerations. It remains true, however, 
that the permanent concern of Arab grammar- 
ians has been to account for the mechanisms of 
case assignment and that, in the course of this 
endeavor, the recourse to meaning has always 
remained essentially accessory. 
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Lahn 


In Medieval Arabic texts Jahn is the key term to 
refer to linguistic mistakes. According to Fick 
(1955:205), who studied the term in detail, it 
is first attested in this sense after the advent of 
Islam, at the end of the rst century A.H., but 
the term itself is older. The common element 
in all archaic examples is ‘leaning over; devia- 
ting’ (mala ’ild in Classical Arabic dictionaries). 
Another element in its meaning is the connection 
between labn and sound or voice. These two 
elements explain that in the earliest examples 
labn is used for any manner of speaking that 
deviates from the usual way, for instance a 
psalmody, a melody (a meaning still current), 
a way of speaking with outstanding eloquence 
(in a prophetic tradition), or an allusive way of 
speaking. The only Quranic attestation of the 
term has this last meaning (wa-la-ta‘rifanna- 
hum fit labn al-qawl, Q. 47/30). According to 
the Lisan al-‘Arab, the expression rajul labin 
‘clever man’ in a line by the poet Labid (d. 
40/660) is connected with this. 

There is yet another element in the sense of the 
word which is significant for the history of lan- 
guage and culture. In the classical era, linguistic 
thought clearly distinguishes between Jahn and 
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— luga, for instance in a treatise by Ibn Hisam 
al-Laxmi (d. 577/1181): “On what has been 
transmitted by the Arabs with two luga or even 
more. The common language has used the wea- 
kest luga, sometimes the better established one, 
and sometimes it has diverged from the correct 
form and has used lahn” (Taqwim Il, 99). In 
this passage, luga refers to the dialectal variant 
of the kalam al-‘Arab, particular to a region or 
tribe. It represents legitimate linguistic varia- 
tion, prior to the ‘corruption of the language’ 
that according to the sources appeared in the 
rst century A.H. Labn, on the other hand, is 
illegitimate linguistic change, “the diverging [in 
speech] from the correct form” (Ibn Manzur, 
Lisdn 4013), as a result of ‘corruption of the 
language’. But the Lisdn (4013) also states that 
labn, in one of its meanings, is synonymous 
with luga: “Labana can be said of a man who 
speaks his own luga”. 

Thus, labn also means ‘the proper way of 
speaking of a person or an ethnic group’. This 
meaning seems to be old: al-Asma‘ (d. 216/ 
831) says that it was used in a sentence attri- 
buted to the caliph Umar: ta‘allama |-far@id 
wa-s-s-sunan wa-l-labn (Zubaydi [d. 379/989], 
Tabaqat 13; Ibn Manzur, Lisdn 4013-4014; 
Fiick 1955:199). When reporting this sentence, 
Ibn al-Atir (d. 606/1210) explains that ‘Umar 
meant, “Study the language of the Bedouin 
with their endings” (Nibdya, reported by Aba 
I-Fadl Ibrahim in Zubaydi, Tabaqdat 13, n. 9). 
This meaning of /abn is also found in the words 
of a Bedouin informant working for the scho- 
lar Aba ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala@ (d. 154/770). When 
the transmitter Xalaf al-Ahmar (d. 180/796) 
quotes an unacceptable sentence to him, the 
informant says: laysa hada min labni wa-la min 
lahni qawmi. He then recites a few lines to the 
effect that he is determined not to speak Persian 
instead of his own idiom, using labn to desig- 
nate both Arabic and Persian: “I’ll not abandon 
my own idiom in order to speak correctly their 
idiom” (wa-la tarikan labni li-uhsina labna- 
hum; Zubaydi, Tabaqat 43-44; Suyuti, Muzhir 
I, 291). 

All these usages of labn as a synonym of luga 
seem to come from an archaic meaning of labn 
prior to the setting up of a linguistic norm. The 
norm is what differentiates between the clas- 
sical use of labn and its more archaic use as a 
synonym of luga. With the implementation of 
the norm, Jahn, which in its pre-classical accep- 
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tation meant a detour of speech in a positive 
sense, came to express a negative ‘deviation’, a 
speech error. The norm is also what differen- 
tiates abn from Iuga in classical use: luga is a 
way of speaking which does not go against the 
norm. 

There is yet another difference between the 
classical and the pre-classical use of the term. 
Originally, labn seems to have denoted the 
wrong use of language in speaking, since it is 
linked to voice and sound. This is confirmed by 
the various stories (probably spurious), dating 
from the rst century A.H., in which labn is one 
way to make puns and get laughs because of its 
play on the homophony of the language, which 
involves pronunciation (Versteegh 1984:11). 
Moreover, lahn is associated with xutba and 
gasid in the first attestation of the word to indi- 
cate linguistic errors (Fiick 1955:26, 205); in 
other words, Jahn is associated with the oral use 
of the language, even in a literary context. Soon 
after, it came to refer to mistakes in the written 
language, demonstrating the status acquired 
over nearly a century by the > ‘arabiyya as a 
literary language, essentially linked to writing. 


rt. TREATISES ON LAHN 


Treatises listing linguistic errors are found as 
early as the 8th century C.E., under the gene- 
ric term of kutub labn al-Gmma ‘treatises on 
common language mistakes’. The first such 
treatise, attributed to al-Kisa?t (d. 183/799), 
is contemporary with Stbawayhi’s Kitab (d. 
177/793), thus confirming that labn and gram- 
matical norm are corollaries. The genre is fairly 
productive. More than 50 treatises are listed, 
extending over more than eight centuries. The 
most commented upon are, in the East, Islah 
al-mantiq by Ibn as-Sikkit (d. 244/858), "Adab 
al-katib by Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), Kitab 
al-fasib by Ta‘lab (d. 291/904), and Durrat 
al-gawwas by al-Hariri (d. 516/1122), and in 
the West, Kitab ma yalbanu fi-hi ‘awamm al- 
?*Andalus by az-Zubaydi (d. 379/989), Tatgif 
by Ibn Makki (d. sor/1t108), and Taqwim 
by Ibn Hisam al-Laxmi (see Thorbecke in the 
introduction to his edition of Hariri’s Durra); 
Rizzitano 1956; Krotkoff 1957; Pellat 1960 
for a full bibliography). After the 15th cen- 
tury C.E., these treatises were succeeded by 
treatises such as at-Tanbih ‘ala galat al-jahil 
wa-n-nabih by Ibn Kamal Basa (d. 940/1533) 
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and in modern times by treatises such as Lugat 
al-jar@id by Ibrahim al-Yaziji (1847-1906) or 
by dictionaries dealing with common mistakes 
(ma‘ajim al-axta@ as-$@i‘a). 

The aim of these treatises is puristic: the 
authors do not intend to understand the errors 
but rather to denounce them and to recall 
the kalam fasib (Versteegh 1984:7; Ayoub 
2001:103-111). So, although many of the 
authors are grammarians, none of them use 
> giyds or > “illa to understand the rationality 
of the mistakes. Their educational aim is clear. 
While assuming Quranic expressions and style, 
al-Hariri states: “I wrote this book so that it 
might shed some light for those who want some 
clarification and something to resort to for 
those who wish to have the language ever pre- 
sent in their mind (tabsiratan li-man tabassara 
wa-tadkiratan li-man ’ardda ’an yaddakkara)” 
(Durra 2). These works consist in catalogs of 
entries, without any systematic arrangement. 
The material is usually presented in identical 
ways: first the incorrect use is recorded, then 
the correct form. The word labn generally 
refers to the mistake, but words like wahm, 
xata’, galat, and saqta are also used. The cor- 
rect forms are called sawab, wajh al-qawl, 
wajh al-kalam, etc. In some treatises, the cor- 
rect form is legitimized by a sentence from 
the kalam al-‘Arab: a Quranic verse, a line of 
poetry. The proof is then a matter of transmis- 
sion (naql). Grammarians’ opinions may also 
be given as evidence. Sometimes, albeit rarely, 
treatises like the Taqwim had recourse to the 
poets of the first three centuries, who either 
were great scholars themselves, like "Aba 1-‘Ala’ 
al-Ma‘arri (Taqwim II, 291), or who were never 
corrected by contemporary grammarians, like 
al-Mutanabbi. 

In all texts (Tabaqat and Majalis) dealing 
with language mistakes in the first century 
and in the early stages of grammar, lahn often 
consists in an incorrect ending or an error 
in pronunciation. The symbolic value of the 
syntactic endings is clearly seen in the forceful 
rejection of such errors. Whatever the linguistic 
situation at the dawn of Islam and the status 
of the koine, the system of syntactic endings 
definitively collapsed with the conquests (Blau 
1963, 1977; Fick 1955; Versteegh 1983, 1984; 
etc.) or had already collapsed (Rabin 1951; 
Corriente 1971; etc.). The manifest collapse 
of the inflectional system became the emblem 
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of radical linguistic change in the texts. Such 
a view is not unreasonable since the collapse 
of the inflectional system brought about a 
chain reaction: the word order (Blau 1977), 
the verbal system (Blau 1977; Versteegh 1984; 
etc.), the negative system (Ayoub 1996), the 
complementary system (Blau 1977), etc., all of 
them linked to the system of syntactic endings. 
The endings gained a highly symbolic value, 
becoming the “finery of the language and the 
embroidery embellishing it” (Ibn Qutayba, 
‘Uyun Il, 172; Zubaydi, Tabaqat 11; etc.) and 
one of the features of the Arabic language that 
made it superior to other languages (Ibn Faris, 
Sabibi 40-41; Suyuti, Muzhir 1, 327-328). 

The treatises on lahn are sometimes regarded 
as a ‘branch of lexicography’ (Pellat 1960: 
V, 609; Molan 1978). Numerous entries are 
indeed devoted to semantic shifts, confusions 
in meanings (juniba ‘to be altered by the sou- 
thern wind’ for ’ujniba ‘to be spoiled by the 
flow of sperm’, Hariri, Durra 122), the use 
of one derived form for another (xati?a for 
-axta’a, Hariri, Durra, 113; ’arsat as-safina for 
rasat, Ibn Hisam, Taqwim Il, 171), etc. But 
the mistakes occur at all grammatical levels, 
whether phonetic or phonological: substitution 
of a consonant by another in some contexts 
(tut for tut, Durra 66; barham for marham, 
Taqwim II, 260), weakening of the hamza 
(matlab bi-t-tar for matlib bi-t-ta’r, Taqwim 
Il, 184; as-sam for as-Suwm, Hariri, Durra 
48), diphthongization, emphasis, palatalizati- 
ons, etc., and the mistakes are morphological 
(musan from sdna for masun, Hariri, Durra 
58; magrafa for migrafa, Ibn Hisam, Taqwim 
II, 174), syntactic (hab-ni fa‘altu for hab ?anni 
fa‘altu, Hariri, Durra 111), morphosyntactic 
(agreement of the verb or the adjective: gama 
r-rajulani, Hariri, Durra 108; etc.), and syntac- 
tico-semantic (value of rubba and rubbama, 
value of la‘alla, etc.). 


2. TREATISES ON LAHN AND 
HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE 


The validity of these lexical data for a ‘recon- 
struction’ of the contemporary dialects is dis- 
puted. In fact, their existence is due to both 
the grammatical norm and the ~ diglossia. 
Quite often, the implicit influence of the spoken 
dialectal form is to be held responsible for the 
‘deviation’. Thus, Molan (1978) attempted to 
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reconstruct elements of the dialects in Sicily and 
Andalusia, starting from four Western treatises 
on lahn, and Pérez Lazaro, in his edition of Ibn 
Hisam’s Taqwim (1990:i), deduced some of the 
features of Hispano-Arabic from the Taqwim’s 
data. However, this raises difficult epistemolo- 
gical problems. The first one concerns the status 
of the data and the identity of the speakers. 
For instance, the expression “a@mmat al-‘Arab is 
used by Sitbawayhi, and the expression ‘awamm 
al~atibba@ is found in Ibn Hisam (Taqwim I, 
180). Al-Jahiz (Bayan 1, 137) clearly rules out 
the notion of a ‘mob’ and of allophone elements 
in ‘amma. In the texts, other social categories, 
often of literate people, are mentioned: Hariri 
(Durra 199) mentions al-xawass, al-kuttab, al- 
kubara’, and al-’a‘ yan; an-nuhdat are mentioned 
in ‘Umar ibn Sabba’s book Kitab an-nabw 
wa-man kana yalhanu min an-nabwiyyin, quo- 
ted in all the sources; al-‘ulama@ is used, for 
instance, by Ibn Jinni (Xasa@’is III, 282-309), as 
are the native Bedouin (Xasq@’is II, 273-282). 
Another question concerns the target group 
of the treatises. In his introduction, al-Hariri 
addresses the well-read and high-ranking per- 
sons of his time (man tasannamu ?asnimat 
ar-rutab); Ibn Hisam addresses the talib al-luga 
‘the student in lexicography’, who must first 
correct the altered Arabic words; and Ta‘lab is 
known to have written his book for the novice 
learner (Suyati, Muzhir I, 204). The question 
remains whether these mistakes stem from pre- 
vious catalogs or from personal observation. 
Pérez Lazaro notes that out of 1,906 words of 
the Taqwim, 1,549 are characterized as gawl 
‘ammat zamdanina, qawl al-‘awadmm, yaqulina, 
etc. But Ibn Hisam (Taqwim II, 291) borrows 
most of al-Hariri’s entries before quoting his 
book. A more general question is which langu- 
age these mistakes concern. It seems that the 
mistakes mentioned are ‘deviations’ from the 
literary language (‘arabiyya, fushd) in its oral or 
written use. Actually, many errors concern wri- 
ting, for instance tabrif and tashif, i.e. mistakes 
stemming from inversion of letters (mubazraq 
instead of mubarzaq; Ibn Jinni, Xasa’is Ill, 283) 
and mistakes in reading or writing through 
badly placed diacritic marks. An example of 
the latter is the anecdote in as-Suyuti (Muzhir 
Il, 393) about the Kitab at-tashif by al-‘Askari 
(d. 382/993). According to him, the name of 
one poet was read by great scholars, including 
az-Zajjaji (d. 337/949) and Ibn al-Anbari (d. 
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271/885), as Mahfas, Maxfad or Muhaysin, 
his real name being Muhaffad. Other data are 
difficult to explain. The observations in Ibn 
Hisam’s Taqwim (II, 326) about daily-life inter- 
jections, e.g. ‘they say sab to the cat when they 
want it to go away’ or interjections of pain (?ah 
for ’ax), hardly concern the written register. It 
is, therefore, not certain that all data in these 
works have the same status. 

The mistakes reported are generally made by 
learned people in their use of the ‘arabiyya and 
usually do not give any direct indication about 
the dialect spoken at the time of the author. 
Yet, sometimes they do. Thus, Molan (1978:3) 
notes that the alternation nktb/nktbw — a spe- 
cific feature of Western dialects — is mentioned 
as a mistake only in the Western treatises, never 
in Eastern ones. Ibn Hisam (Taqwim II, 195) 
denounces dialecticisms still current in Eastern 
dialects involving the interdentals: dibbana/ 
dibban instead of dubdaba ‘fly’, and min barra 
for min barrin. Therefore, these treatises can 
provide indirect indications about the author’s 
dialect if the data are judiciously assessed, inas- 
much as they allow us to formulate hypotheses 
on the dialectal forms that caused them. 

Moreover, these treatises enable us to define 
the changes in the literary language in relation 
to the norm and indicate the interference by 
current dialectal forms, without providing a 
precise chronology of the changes (Versteegh 
1997:97): the changes they denounce may be 
old (e.g. the agreement in number of the sub- 
ject with the verb). It is necessary to take into 
consideration > hypercorrections (e.g. when 
inflectional vowels are assigned to the names 
of numbers or letters of the alphabet; Hariri, 
Durra 171-172) and questionable comparisons 
by the author, e.g. al-Hariri’s (Durra 183) com- 
parison of the ‘Persianism’ am in the dialect 
of Basra with the form ’am of the article used 
among the Himyar. Yet, this Persian ‘form’ 
must stem from the spoken language and have 
existed at the time of al-AxfaS (d. 221/835), 
300 years earlier. 

Even with these reservations in mind, the 
treatises are very instructive. They generally 
emphasize the kind of data produced by interfe- 
rence, as we know them from today’s dialectal 
usage, modern Arabic writing, and the learning 
of the literary language by Arabic speakers. 
Thus, al-Hariri denounces the use of infa‘ala 
forms for the apophonic passive form (indafa 
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s-Say 7ilay-hi, infasada |’amr ‘alay-hi; Durra 
38). In morphology, he denounces the con- 
fusion between fa‘ala, fa‘ila, and fa‘ula (bala 
S-Say ft sadri wa-bi-‘ayni for baliya fi ‘ayni, but 
bala fi fami; Durra 166); the weakening of the 
causative value of Form I in favor of Form IV 
(u‘lifat ad-dabba instead of ‘ulifat; Durra 68); 
the formation of the zomina instrumenti; the 
formation of elatives and exclamatory words 
(ma ?abyada hada t-tawba, Durra 30, already 
present in a Quranic verse; ’aSarr and ’axyar 
for Sarr and xayr, Durra 40; al--awwala for al- 
ula, Ibn Hisam, Taqwim Il, 261); errors linked 
to the dropping of the declensional endings 
(confusion between -iyy of the nisba and the 
-7 of the manqus: mukariyy for mukdrin; *ma‘ 
for ma‘a); hypercorrections (dunyan mut‘iba; 
Durra 70); the syntax of the numerals; pho- 
nological rules specific to the literary language 
(*al-muganiyyin, *al-musammaun for al-musam- 
mawn); and last, classic morphological questi- 
ons involving the diminutives, or the nisba 
(already a concern for grammarians before 
Sibawayhi; Versteegh 1983:142-148). 

At times, a chronology of interference can 
be established. Thus, the form of the zomina 
instrumenti gave rise to errors as early as the 
8th century, probably because it differed from 
the dialectal form. al-Kisa’t (Md talhanu 114) 
already mentions this error, but unfortuna- 
tely he only gives the corrected form: mitqab, 
minjal, mibrad, mijmara, mixadda, etc. His 
data are taken up again by Ta‘lab in his Fasih, 
by Ibn Qutayba (Adab al-katib 583), and in 
many later works. Likewise, Hariri tells us that 
by the 11th century gattu had already lost the 
temporal value given by the norm, as in modern 
usage (Ayoub 2001:110). al-Hariri’s (Durra, 
13) contemporaries say [a *ukallimu-hu qattu, 
a ‘mistake’ confirming the change in the verbal 
system: gattu in complementary distribution 
with ’abadan is the norm, being used for the 
past, while *abadan is used for the present and 
the future. Unfortunately, al-Hariri does not 
say whether it is purely modal, as in present 
usage, nor does he speak about the real value 
of ’abadan. 


3. TREATISES ON LAHN AND 
HISTORY OF THE CULTURE 


The treatises that discuss labn are instruc- 
tive not only linguistically but also from an 
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anthopological and sociological point of view. 
They help us to define the representations relat- 
ing to language in the classical era through the 
connotations of the terms used, the anecdotes 
scattered in the works, and so on. The analysis 
of the notions of > fasih and labn shows that 
correct speech is the condition for sincere and 
beautiful speech: aesthetics, ethics, and linguis- 
tic accuracy are closely linked (Ayoub 2001). 
Linguistic errors are moral errors, a wander- 
ing from the straight and narrow. On hearing 
a man misusing the language, the Prophet is 
said to have exclaimed: “Guide your brother 
[on the right path], for he has gone astray”. 
In fact, the misuse of language threatens the 
continuity of the sacred text, which must be 
safeguarded and guaranteed out of concern for 
the beyond, but also for the affairs of this world 
and, first and foremost, for the laws determin- 
ing social life — the sources of the law being 
based on the scriptures, first of all on the sacred 
text. In these works one finds quite remark- 
able and uncommon qualifying terms for labn: 
labn fabis wa-xata’ §a@’in ‘a horrible mistake, a 
shameful mistake’ (Hariri, Durra 10); wahm 
yasin wa-xata mustabin ‘a shameful mistake; 
an obvious mistake’ (Durra 125); mafadibu 
l-labn as-Sani° ‘among the ugly mistakes and 
the disgraceful mistakes’ (Durra 38); etc. These 
qualifying terms point at the special status of 
this language: language mistakes belong to the 
hideous, the horrible, the obscene, the dreadful, 
the indecent, the immoral, to turpitude. 

Furthermore, linguistic errors degrade the 
beauty of the language. ’Abua |’ Aswad ad-Dwali 
(d. 62/681), the legendary founder of grammat- 
ical science, is quoted as saying, “I find that a 
language mistake is like the smell of bad meat” 
(Siraft, "Axbdar 14). ‘Arabiyya is the language of 
’adab, based on pre-Islamic poetry, an essential 
linguistic and literary reference. To claim to 
distinguish oneself by one’s ’adab and then to 
misuse the language is to have a stain on one’s 
honor and reputation. This is what al-Hariri 
asserts in his preface: 


I have seen (fa-inni ra’aytu) many people who 
have risen to the highest ranks in society want- 
ing to distinguish themselves by their ’adab but 
being nothing less than vulgar in the incorrectness 
of their speech (kaldm) and their written work 
(aqlam). If these incorrect manners were to be 
known and become customary, they could dimin- 
ish the respect due to distinguished people for their 
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nobility (al-“lya), and tarnish the splendor of their 
merit. (Durra 2-3) 


Thus, what is at stake in the language is social 
dignity and rank, people’s gadr and manzila. In 
the passage quoted, some terms relate language 
to social rank. Countless anecdotes assert this. 
Numerous others illustrate the following idea: 
the ‘arabiyya is a source of material wealth 
and power. The treasure-language is worth its 
weight in gold: the learned man is honored by 
the greatest princes, the poor man is showered 
with riches. 

The importance attached to linguistic correct- 
ness had tremendous consequences on the cul- 
ture. First, it generated a grammatical tradition 
of high theoretical content. It also gave birth 
to a remarkable stylistic analysis, developed by 
great theoreticians. But it also led to purism. 
Language was regarded as a treasure that must 
be jealously protected from the vicissitudes of 
history, even more so when speakers lost their 
feel for the language, as early as the advent of 
the Arabic language in history. From then on, 
the language was perceived as an unattainable 
ideal. It enjoyed an extraordinary fortune and 
was the noble language of an empire, the lan- 
guage of tremendous poets and great minds, 
but it was never referred to as ‘our language’ in 
classical works, but rather as ‘their language’, 
the language of the Bedouin of Central Arabia, 
from whom the grammarians of the 8th century 
collected their data. Throughout its history, it 
was ‘the language of the absent one’ (Ayoub 
2001:78-86). 

The ill effects of purism were heavily felt in 
the history of the culture: in the name of the 
Arabic language, there was a lot of haggling 
and ostracizing as early as the first centuries. In 
the episode of al-mas’ala az-zunburiyya (Blau 
1963; Talmon 1986; Ayoub 2003:52-55), 
many details are emblematic. The real gram- 
matical argument was between Sibawayhi and 
Kisa’i, focusing on data. It dealt with ‘what 
can be said’ and ‘what cannot be said’ in 
Arabic. The founder of the grammatical tradi- 
tion, Sibawayhi, was being judged on his ability 
to speak correctly and not on the depth and 
the subtlety of his analysis: “You have made 
a linguistic mistake! This is not the way Arabs 
speak!”. Linguistic mistakes were a matter of 
syntactic ending. Besides, ‘the pure-speaking 
Arabs’ (fusaba@ al-‘Arab) were symbolically 
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those ‘at the door’, not in the room. The critics 
judged between the two grammarians, but were 
absent from the debate. 

Moreover, the views on language determined 
the views on evolution: linguistic change, a 
necessary consequence of the action of time, 
could only be a matter of decay and corruption. 
This view also affected innovation in language 
and literature. The fascination with the langu- 
age, the magic of words, brought about tre- 
mendous masterpieces. But at the same time, 
the status of the written work was such that the 
spoken language was at risk. The views on 
works of art necessarily entailed a scrupulous 
respect of the Arabs’ speech, and on account of 
the status of the literary language, any mistake 
whatsoever became a mistake forever. These 
fears are expressed by al-Hariri in his conclu- 
sion of the Magamat (IV, 272): “If I had been 
enlightened by the divine light and if I had 
looked at myself sympathetically, I would have 
buried my incompetence into oblivion forever”. 

However, every law calls for its infringement, 
and every culture, even the most literate one, 
arranges a necessary breathing space. The hor- 
ror of the mistake in Arab culture is linked with 
a certain fascination. Lahn fills with horror, but 
also intrigues. Linguistic errors become fresh 
and stylish in anecdotes and witty remarks, 
as confirmed by great writers, from al-Jahiz 
(Bayan I, 145-146) to al-Hariri: “An anecdote 
is told as it is; a language mistake and coarse 
words remain unchanged. Didn’t some people 
say: all the charm of the anecdote lies in its 
faulty enunciation, and it is delightful when it is 
told with brio (mulbat an-nddira fi labni-ha wa- 
hbalawatu-ha fi hardra maqta‘i-ha)?” (Hariri, 
Durra 96). 
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Language Academies 
rt. ACADEMY PRECURSORS 


The first ‘academy’ in the Arab world was 
established by the French during the Napole- 
onic occupation of Egypt (1798-1801); it came 
to an end with the French exit from Egypt in 
1801. There were several attempts in the roth 
century, especially in Egypt and Lebanon, by 
enlightened scholars concerned with intellec- 
tual issues in general, and language matters in 
particular, to establish similar organizations. 
A serious effort was made in 1892/1893 when 
the first meeting of al-Majma‘ al-Lugawi al- 
‘Arabi ‘Arabic Language Academy’ was held 
at the home of Muhammad Tawfiq al-Bakri 
(1870-1933). Its goal was to coin terminology 
for newly introduced Western cultural items. 
In a subsequent meeting, more new coinages 
were suggested (Fahmi 1967:64-65). Despite 
the membership of leading scholars and writers, 
however, the Majma‘ did not persist (Ubada 
1928:307; Madkir 1981:22). 

In 1907/1908 the Nadi Dar al-‘Ulim ‘Dar 
al-Ulam Club’ was founded by Hafni Nasif 
(18552-1919/1920?) in Cairo to coin new 
terminology and to address the dilemma of 
foreign words introduced into Arabic. Dur- 
ing its brief life, the club proposed thousands 
of coinages in its journal (Ubada 1928:307; 
Madkir 1964:15). In 1916/1917, “Ahmad Lutfi 
as-Sayyid (1872-1963), then director of the 
Egyptian National Library, established al-Majma‘ 
al-Lugawi al-Awwal ‘First Arabic Language 
Academy’, modeling it after the Académie Fran- 
caise. Its purpose was to compile a comprehen- 
sive dictionary of terminology in sciences, arts, 
and crafts. Like its predecessors, it disbanded 
without leaving a trace after the 1919 revolu- 
tion (Ubada 1928:308; Madkir 1964:15). In 
1921 some founding members convened to 
resurrect the Majma‘. Thus renewed, it held 
40 sessions, the last one in December 1925. 
Eventually, it too became moribund, because 
of political divisions among members, lack 
of financial and moral support from the gov- 
ernment, and linguistic polarization for philo- 
sophical reasons. The bone of contention 
between the two groups evolved around sup- 
port of derivation vs. advocacy of Arabicization 
(Ubada 1928:308-309). Certain members of 
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the group, however, continued their untiring 
quest to establish an academy. Their efforts 
finally bore fruit in 1932 (Ubada 1928:308- 
309). 

Discussion follows of the language academies 
in Damascus, Cairo, Baghdad, and Amman, 
according to their chronological establish- 
ment, and of the Union of Arabic Language 
Academies, all established in the 2zoth century. 
Al-Majma‘ at-Tanisi_ li-l-Ulim  wa-l-’Adab 
wa-l-Funiin -— Bayt al-Hikma in Tunis and 
Markaz at-Ta‘ib in Rabat will not be treated 
in this entry. Reports about recently established 
academies in Libya, Sudan, and Palestine (al- 
Fahham 1996:28; ar-Rawi 2002:78) have not 
been confirmed. Due to the paucity of informa- 
tion as to their existence or productivity, they 
are not discussed in this entry. 


2. THE ARABIC LANGUAGE 
ACADEMY IN DAMASCUS 


Following the dissolution of the Ottoman 
Empire after World War I, the newly estab- 
lished state of Syria faced new realities with 
respect to language. During the Ottoman rule 
(1516-1918), Turkish had been the official lan- 
guage. The Arab authorities that took control 
of the country in 1918 were bound to replace 
Turkish with Arabic; thus, for example, they 
established a special department for translation 
and book preparation (Su‘bat at-Tarjama wa-t- 
Ta’lif) in Damascus. This section later became 
the D@irat al-Ma‘arif ‘Education Department’ 
in 1919. Subsequently, it was replaced by al- 
Majma‘ al-‘Ilmi al-‘Arabi ‘Arabic Language 
Academy’ on 8 June 1919. The newly estab- 
lished Majma‘ held its first meeting on 30 June 
r919. In 1920, it became a part of the Educa- 
tion Department, later coming under the aegis 
of the Syrian University, founded in 1923. In 
the early part of 1927, the Majma‘ severed its 
relationship with the university and was placed 
again under the Ministry of [Public] Education 
(Kurd ‘Ali 1926:555-557). It finally acquired 
independent status in 1927. 

The Damascus Majma‘ was the first to be 
established in any Arab country and was in 
its turn modeled after the Académie Fran- 
caise (Kurd ‘Alt 1922:3). The Majma‘ al-‘Ilmi 
al-‘Arabi merged with its Egyptian counter- 
part in 1960 following the political unifica- 
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tion of Egypt and Syria in 1958, and acquired 
the name of Majma‘ al-Luga al-‘Arabiyya bi- 
Dimasq. Despite the collapse of that political 
unity in 1961, the Damascus Majma‘ continues 
to carry this name (al-Fahham 1996:27). When 
first established in June 1919, the Majma‘ had 
only eight members in addition to its president, 
Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali (1876-1953). Initially, 
it comprised two branches, one concerned with 
linguistic and literary matters and the other 
with scientific and technical issues. However, 
due to administrative reasons and financial 
difficulties, the work of the Majma‘ was sus- 
pended in November 1919; only two members 
were retained to supervise the public library 
and the museum. Then, on 14 September 1920, 
the Majma‘ was reconstituted and Kurd ‘Ali 
was reinstated as president. 

In its meeting on 12 October 1920, the 
Majma‘ elected Arab and European members, 
thereby swelling the ranks of its membership 
(al-Futayyih 1956:233-237). The May 1947 
legislative decree established two membership 
categories, active members (‘dmiliin) and cor- 
respondent members (murasiltin). 

New statutes were issued in May 2001 to 
regulate the work of the Majma‘, effectively 
abrogating the previous statutes and redefining 
the membership categories. The active-member 
category was replaced by the category of ‘udw 
Majma‘ ‘Academy member’. This category’s 25 
members are required to be Syrian nationals 
and residents of Damascus. The correspondent- 
member category was maintained in the new 
regulations without restriction as to number 
of members, which may include Syrians, other 
Arabs, and non-Arabs. The 2001 law intro- 
duced the new category ‘udw Saraf ‘honorary 
member’ (Majalla Majma‘ al-Luga al-‘Arabiyya 
bi-Dimasq 78:1.109-136). 

The statement of the Majma’s goals under- 
went several amendments. In 1919, the goals 
were determined by the needs of the nascent 
government and included dissemination of lit- 
erary Arabic works to the public; resuscitation 
of Classical Arabic manuscripts and establish- 
ment of a national public library; coinage of 
technical and scientific idioms; and publication 
of a journal (al-Futayyih 1956:11-14). 

Kurd ‘Ali (1922:3-4) modified the goals of 
the Majma‘ three years later to include reform 
of the Arabic language; coinage of new termi- 
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nology for modern technical inventions; and 
support for research and encouragement of 
book publishing and translation, especially in 
the sciences. 

The 2oo1 regulations redefined some of the 
Majma’s earlier objectives and added others. 
They stipulated, for example, that scientific, 
technical, and literary coinages follow set para- 
digms. Efforts should be made to standardize 
coinages and disseminate them in all Arab 
countries. Additionally, the regulations empha- 
sized that the methods of teaching Arabic gram- 
mar and morphology must be simplified, along 
with standardization of orthography and spell- 
ing. Emphasis was, furthermore, placed on 
finding ways to limit the spread of dialects in 
all spheres of language use. 

The Majma‘ rendered valuable services to the 
new Syrian government and its administrative 
apparatus in three ways: by training employees 
in Arabic, by translating the Ottoman adminis- 
trative terminology into Arabic, and by coining 
new terminology in fushd ‘Standard Arabic’ 
(Kurd ‘Ali 1921:43-46). 

The transition into the new idiom took many 
forms. Ottoman Turkish administrative termi- 
nology was abolished and Arabic counterparts 
were adopted instead. Sometimes, Ottoman 
administrative words were slightly modified to 
bring out the vestiges of their Arabic elements, 
and certain terms were redefined to denote spe- 
cialized meanings. To encourage use of the new 
technical terminology, the Majma‘ urged the 
heads of governmental departments to enforce 
such usage in their transactions. 

The Majma‘ was concerned with serving the 
public at large. It initiated public lectures in 
1921, some of which were designed for all- 
women audiences. Developed by Majma‘ mem- 
bers and guest lecturers including women, the 
lectures covered topics in literature, language, 
history, geography, health, medicine, sociol- 
ogy, ethics, etc. Insofar as those lectures devi- 
ated from the original Majma‘ goals, long and 
heated debates flared about its mission. Despite 
the rancor, however, the Majma‘ pursued its 
commitment to lecturing as well as to publish- 
ing both in its journal and in separate mono- 
graphs. The first monograph appeared in 1925 
(al-Futayyih 1956:75-76). 

The Majma‘ combated widespread linguistic 
errors common in the writing of journalists and 
others. Lists of corrections of errors were pub- 
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lished in the Majma‘ journal under the heading 
‘Atarat al~aqlam ‘Writers’ errors’. Errors in 
speech were also combated by the Majma‘, 
appropriately acquiring the title of ‘atarat al- 
-afmam ‘slips of the tongue.’ 

The journal Majallat al-Majma‘ al-Tlmi al- 
‘Arabi (‘Majalla’) was first established in Janu- 
ary 1921. Initially published monthly, in 1931 it 
became a bimonthly. Beginning with Volume 24 
it became a quarterly, continuing in this format 
to the present (an-Nass 1966:105-116). Due to 
financial difficulties and administrative reasons, 
publication of the Majalla was interrupted 
twice, during 1932-1935 and 1938-1941. It 
resumed publication in 1941. The Majalla 
changed its name to Majalla Majma‘ al-Luga 
al-Arabiyya bi-Dimasq beginning with Vol- 
ume 36, following the political union between 
Syria and Egypt in 1958 and subsequent to the 
merger of the Cairo and Damascus Academies 
in 1960. However, after the breakup of this 
political union in 1961, effective with Volumes 
37, 38, 39, and 4o, the Majalla reverted to its 
original name Majallat al-Majma‘ al-Ilmi al- 
‘Arabi. From Volume 41 on, the name was once 
again Majalla Majma‘ al-Luga al-‘Arabiyya 
bi-Dimasq (Xatib 1969:19; an-Nass 1996:114; 
Hamzaoui 1988:11I-112). 

The publishing and rehabilitation of Arabic 
manuscripts had been a primary Majma‘ goal 
since the organization’s foundation. Despite a 
limited budget, it published small pamphlets, 
extracts from larger classical works, and some 
of its public lectures. As of 1944 it focused on 
publishing works in literature, history, and lan- 
guage, especially Classical Arabic manuscripts 
from the Zahiriyya Library collection. 

The Majma‘ publications, presented as gifts 
to universities, were also made available to 
the public at reasonable cost. Because early 
publications have gone out of print, the cur- 
rent Majma‘ has arranged with commercial 
publishers to reproduce such items — possibly a 
financially unfeasible arrangement due to lim- 
ited readership. The volume of publications has 
shrunk in recent years due to the modest royal- 
ties extended to authors or editors, compared 
to larger royalties and wider publicity offered 
by commercial publishers. 

Demands were placed on the Majma‘ to 
publish a dictionary comparable to that of the 
Académie Francaise. Kurd ‘Ali was resistant to 
these demands for two reasons: the unlikelihood 
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of the young Majma’s being able to accomplish 
results comparable to those of centuries-old 
Western academies; and the fact that the nec- 
essary terminology for sciences and material 
objects was unavailable. A dictionary without 
such coinages, Kurd ‘Ali (1924:65) maintained, 
would amount to a mere duplication of Clas- 
sical Arabic dictionaries. Nonetheless, the idea 
of a dictionary is still alive insofar as the 2001 
statutes stipulate the compiling of modern dic- 
tionaries for the various scientific fields. 

The Majma‘ organized public commemora- 
tives to honor leading classical poets, writers, 
and former members of the Majma‘. It also 
held ceremonies in honor of major figures in 
modern Arabic literature, including members 
of the Majma‘. In 1920 the Majma‘ organized 
the first commemorative anniversary for its 
member Tahir al-Jaz@iri (1851-1920), credited 
with the founding of the public Zahiriyya Library 
in Damascus. In August 1924 another commem- 
orative was held to honor the Egyptian essayist 
and writer Mustafa Lutfi al-Manfalitt (1876- 
1924) and the Iraqi scholar Mahmid Sukri al- 
*Alasi (1857-1924) (al-Futayyih 1956:8 5-86). 

Commemorative ceremonies on a larger scale 
were held to honor poets and writers from 
the classical period. A week-long millennary 
memorial was held in 1936 to honor the roth- 
century poet al-Mutanabbi. A similar cere- 
mony was held in 1944 in honor of the poet, 
writer, and philosopher Aba |-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri 
(d. 1058) on the millennary occasion of his 
birth (al-Futayyih 1956:95-99). The Majma‘ 
assumed the authority to defend Arabic against 
‘foreignisms’ resulting from intensified contacts 
with Western languages. Three guidelines were 
established: existing Arabic words should be 
used to convey foreign notions; in the absence 
of existing words, new terminology that was 
coined from Arabic radicals must adhere to 
Arabic morphological and phonological pat- 
terns; and if appropriate Arabic words could 
not be devised, foreign words could be adopted 
provided they approximated those of Arabic, 
morphologically and phonologically. 

One of the early attempts to coin technical 
and scientific terminology was made by a 
Majma‘ member in 1935. ‘Izz ad-Din at-Tanuxi 
(1889-1966) published Tasrih ad-darraja ‘Anat- 
omy of the bicycle’, an article in which he 
provided Arabic terms for the various parts 
of the bicycle, newly introduced to the region. 
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At-Tanuxi based his terminology on the French 
equivalents by providing literal translations (at- 
Tantxi 193 5:363-368). He suggested, for exam- 
ple, ad-dulab al-muwajjih for the front wheel in 
imitation of the French Ja roue directrice. By the 
time he suggested this term, though, the popular 
term ad-diulab al~amdmi ‘the front wheel’ had 
already gained currency. A complicating factor 
in the acceptance and currency of such coin- 
ages was the gap between the Majma‘ and its 
members on the one hand, and society at large 
on the other. Another complicating factor was 
the multiplicity of suggested terms for the same 
referent. 

Such technical and scientific lexical contri- 
butions were accomplished by Syrian schol- 
ars, scientists, and medical professionals. The 
Majma‘ maintained, however, that other com- 
parable Arab institutions must be involved for 
such terms to be adopted in educational and 
governmental institutions throughout the Arab 
countries. The Majma‘ solicited views from 
specialists in other Arab countries with a view 
toward producing standard Arabic terminol- 
ogy and perhaps, eventually, a comprehensive 
modern dictionary. 


3. ARABIC LANGUAGE ACADEMY, 
CAIRO 


The 1932 decree of the Egyptian government to 
establish the Majma‘ al-Luga al-‘Arabiyya al- 
Malaki ‘Royal Language Academy’ was a result 
of demands for such an organization (Mad- 
kar 1964:15). In 1934, the Majma‘ started its 
activities, modeled after the Académie Fran- 
¢aise with respect to objectives and organiza- 
tion (Hamzaoui 1988:48-50, 107). In 1938 
the name changed to Majma‘ Fi’dd al--Awwal 
li-l-Luga al-‘Arabiyya ‘[King] Fouad I Academy 
for the Arabic Language’. In 1954 the name 
changed again to Majma‘ al-Luga al-‘Arabiyya, 
then, in 1960, the name became Majma‘ al- 
Luga al-‘Arabiyya fi |-Oabira as a result of the 
1958 political union between Egypt and Syria. 

The Cairo Academy set the following objec- 
tives: preservation of the Arabic language and 
its development in ways expressive of mod- 
ern sciences, arts, and society; inquiry into all 
means that could enhance the Arabic language; 
editing of Classical Arabic texts and manu- 
scripts; compilation of a historical dictionary; 
and publication of a journal. 
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The journal was issued on an annual basis 
from 1934 until 1937. It was later suspended 
for eleven years for several reasons: the budget 
was too modest, the administrative and bureau- 
cratic procedures were slow, and it was difficult 
to print the journal (Madkir 1964:36). The 
fifth volume appeared in 1948; between 1948 
and 1956 only four volumes were printed. 
Effective 1957, the journal resumed publication 
on an annual basis. 

Membership is open to scholars recognized 
for their scholarship in the Arabic language 
without restriction to nationality or political or 
sectarian affiliation, thus giving the Majma‘ the 
potential to be an international organization. 
The members are Egyptian, Arab, and non- 
Arab, membership being based on their quali- 
fications and contributions to Arabic studies. 
They fall into three categories: active (‘ami- 
lun), honorary (faxriyyiin), and correspondent 
(murasilun). 

The Cairo Academy contributed the follow- 
ing advances: simplification of Arabic grammar 
and writing style; provision of scientific and cul- 
tural terminology through the mechanisms of 
— istiqaq ‘derivation’, > majdz ‘metaphors’, 
naql ‘translation’, naht ‘calque’, and_ ta‘rib 
‘Arabicization’; refinement of Arabic language 
dictionaries; rehabilitation of Classical Arabic 
works; and compilation of a comprehensive 
historical dictionary (Madkir 1964:34, 51ff.; 
Madkir 1981:27-29; El-Khafaifi 198 5:68-178; 
Sawaie 1983:58-61). In 1936, the Academy 
recommended support for the preparation of 
August Fischer’s al-Mu‘jam al-lugawi at-tarixi 
‘Etymological historical Arabic dictionary’ 
(Fischer 1967:31). It should be added that this 
project has never been realized. 

The Majma‘ published two dictionaries. 
al-Mu‘jam al-wasit appeared in 1960 in two 
volumes. In this dictionary, words are arranged 
alphabetically rather than morphologically. 
Verbs are introduced before nouns, tricon- 
sonantal verbs before augmented ones, and 
intransitive before transitive. With respect to 
nouns, concrete meanings are organized before 
abstract, real meanings before metaphorical. 
It also introduces items generated by analogy 
apart from that transmitted (Madkur 1964:67). 
The second dictionary is al-Mu‘jam al-kabir, an 
endeavor begun in 1946, with the first volume, 
comprising part of the letter hamza, published 
in 1956 on an experimental basis. Five volumes 
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have been published to date. Its organiza- 
tion is similar to al-Mu‘jam al-wasit in that 
it introduces Arabicized items alphabetically, 
with indication of their foreign sources. It also 
mentions the Semitic cognates where possible 
(Madkur 1964:68-70; ‘Umar 2002:309-312). 

The Cairo Academy faced various obstacles. 
In 1942 there was governmental interference 
in appointing members. Kurd ‘Ali mentions 
that the selection of members in the early 
stages of the Academy in Cairo was based on 
merit. However, membership appointment was 
at times compromised as a result of political 
considerations, and its workings were affected 
by partisanship (Kurd ‘Ali 1948:495-498). The 
situation may not have been dissimilar to that 
of the Damascus Majma‘ (Kurd ‘Ali 1948:791- 
792; Hamzaoui 1975, 1988:58-71). More- 
over, political instability and wars caused the 
suspension of Majma‘ sessions and prevented 
members from attending meetings (Madktr 
1964:20; Kurd ‘Ali 1948:277-286). 

Kurd ‘Ali provides a comparison between the 
Cairo and Damascus Academies, lauding Damas- 
cus Academy members for their successes while 
harshly criticizing members of the Cairo Acad- 
emy for their ineffectiveness. Some members, he 
adds, never contributed or expressed an opinion 
to its journal (Kurd ‘Ali 1948:529-530). 


4. THE IRAQI ACADEMY 


The first attempt to establish an academy in 
Iraq was in 1921, through the establishment 
of al-Ma‘had al-Ilmi fi Bagdad ‘Scientific Insti- 
tute in Baghdad’, whose main goals were the 
revitalization of the heritage of Islamic and 
Arab past, the abolishment of illiteracy, and the 
support of education (al-Jubari 1965:3 1-33). 
In 1934, Nadi I-OQalam al-‘Irdgi ‘Iraqi Pen 
Club’ was founded to cement relations among 
authors and writers and to support research 
and Arabic literature in general. In 1945 Lajnat 
at-Ta’lif wa-n-Nasr ‘Committee on Writing and 
Publishing’ was established to support authors, 
translators, and publishers, and continued until 
1947, when the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion established al-Majma‘ al-Tlmi al-‘Traqi ‘the 
Iraqi Academy.’ 

In 1963 a presidential decree abolished the 
Iraqi Academy, along with its 1947 regulating 
guidelines and the 1949 amendments, and insti- 
tuted new regulations (al-Juburi 1965:47). Thus 
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reformed, the academy set up its own printing 
press and began an annual public lecture series 
by its active and honorary members as well as 
by other qualified scholars. These lectures were 
published in the Academy journal and also in a 
separate monograph in an effort to reach wider 
audiences (al-Jubirt 1965:70-74). In addition 
to al-Majma‘ al-Ilmi_ al-‘Traqi, the Kurdish 
Language Academy and the Syriac Language 
Academy were established in 1968. All three 
academies were merged into one in 1978. This 
new unified academy was named al-Majma‘ al- 
‘Ilmi al-Traqi fi Bagdad (Matlab 1983:16r). 

Al-Majma‘ al-Ilmi al-Traqi was modeled 
after the Damascus Majma‘in its focus on lan- 
guage, sciences, literature, history, etc. (Majal- 
lat al-Majma‘ al-Iraqi 1950, 383-384). The 
Cairo Academy’s primary interest, by contrast, 
was in language matters: grammar, morphol- 
ogy and coinages, etc. To unify the coinages in 
all Arab countries, the Iraqi Academy tradition- 
ally consulted scholars of Arabic and the pro- 
ceedings of the Cairo Academy and its journal, 
in addition to the Damascus Majma‘ journal 
(Jawad 1955:121). 

In 1995, a new law was passed regulating 
the Academy and naming it al-Majma‘ al- 
‘Ilmi. The new academy was placed directly 
under the Presidential Office instead of the 
Ministry of Public Education or the Ministry 
of Higher Education (established 1968). The 
1995 regulations reorganized the Academy into 
the following specialized sections, each charged 
with a special task: the Arabic language; Arabo- 
Islamic heritage; humanities; theoretical and 
applied sciences; terminology; and translation 
(al-Alusi 1997:62-63). In addition, two com- 
mittees were established: a committee of the 
Kurdish language charged with all matters per- 
taining to the Kurdish language, culture, and 
heritage; and a committee for Syriac that was 
charged with the Syriac language, culture, and 
heritage. No updated information is available 
at this moment regarding the activities of the 
Kurdish and Syriac sections. 

The goals of the Iraqi Academy were modi- 
fied over the years. The 1947 goals were to 
enable the Arabic language to express the needs 
of the modern age in the sciences and arts; to 
publish, in Arabic, literature, history (especially 
Iraqi), languages, sciences, and civilization; to 
preserve rare manuscripts and archival materi- 
als; and to encourage translations of modern 
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sciences and arts and promote scientific inquiry. 
In 1963, the goals were reformulated to include 
revitalization of scientific inquiry in Iraq to 
cope with the advancement of science; protec- 
tion of the Arabic language from deterioration 
and promotion of ways to enrich it to express 
modern sciences and the arts; encouragement of 
original research, translation, and publishing in 
the sciences and the arts; and revitalization of 
Arabo-Islamic heritage in the sciences and arts. 
In 1995, the regulations set the following objec- 
tives: emphasis on and care of the preservation 
of Arabic; inquiry into modern sciences and 
technology; encouragement of translation and 
scientific inquiry; revitalization of the Arabo- 
Islamic heritage; and support for and revital- 
ization of humanities, sciences, and the arts 
(al Altsi 1997:61). 

The 1947 regulations created four mem- 
bership categories: active (‘amilin), assistant 
(musadidun), honorary (faxriyyun), and cor- 
respondent (murdsilin) (Majallat al-Majma‘ 
1950, 4). New categories were established in 
1949 as follows: active (‘amilin), supporting 
(mwazirun), honorary (faxriyyun), and corre- 
spondent (murdsilun). In 1949, the ‘assistant’ 
category was replaced by the ‘supporting’ cat- 
egory. In the 1995 guidelines, members were 
divided into three categories: active (‘amilun), 
comprised of residents in Baghdad who formed 
the membership of the Academy Council; cor- 
respondent (murdsiliin), referred to at times 
as supporting, who were selected from among 
Iraqi scholars as well as various Arab, Islamic, 
and other foreign countries; and honorary 
(faxriyyun), Iraqi nationals who were residing 
outside Iraq for extended periods of time. In 
addition, the Academy had the authority to 
select no more than ten non-Iraqi Arab scholars 
as active members to participate in Academy 
activities while residing in Iraq. 

In 1950, the Academy established Majal- 
lat al-Majma‘ ‘Journal of the Iraqi Academy’. 
Until its abolishment in 1963, the journal pub- 
lished ten volumes in twelve parts (al-Jubari 
1965:75-83). A considerable amount of writ- 
ing in these journals was devoted to topics per- 
taining to the Arabic language and coinages for 
various new inventions introduced in Iraq: the 
oil industry, the railway, air and space, public 
transportation, etc. In addition, the Academy 
published dictionaries, lists of coinages, and 
books on language, literature, and history and 
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subsidized the publishing of other books (al- 
*Aluisi 1997:515). 

Like the other academies, the Iraqi Academy 
faced several obstacles. Interference of polliti- 
cians in the Majma’s affairs in various ways 
created difficulties, e.g. by decreasing the bud- 
get and by appointing unqualified members. 
The bureaucracy of the various governmental 
offices affected the operation of the Academy in 
its connection with those offices, and unilateral 
decisions by governmental bureaucrats were 
made on Academy matters (al-Alusi 1997:283; 
‘Alt 1959:318-354). Due to the 2003 war on 
Iraq, no reliable information is available at this 
moment about the fate of the Iraqi Majma‘. 


5. THE JORDAN ARABIC 
LANGUAGE ACADEMY 


The idea of establishing an Arabic language 
academy in Jordan dates back to the early 
years of the Arab Kingdom in 1921. At the end 
of April 1922, the government of Transjordan 
wished to establish an academy in Amman 
comparable to the one in Damascus. Prince 
Abdullah issued a decree in July 1923, naming 
the new academy’s active members, whom he 
charged with electing honorary members from 
outside Jordan. The members held meetings, 
but in the end the academy idea was abandoned 
due to financial difficulties and lack of quali- 
fied members (Xatib 1969:66-67; Kurd ‘Ali 
1948:518-519). 

However, the idea of an Arabic language 
academy never died. In 1961, the Jordan Com- 
mittee on Arabization, Translation, and Pub- 
lishing was founded. In 1976, authorization 
to establish Majma‘ al-Luga al-‘Arabiyya al- 
?Urdunni ‘Jordan Arabic Language Academy’ 
was issued, and the Academy, consisting of five 
members, was inaugurated in 1977; it joined 
the Union of Arabic Language Academies that 
same year. 

Majma‘ al-Luga_ al-‘Arabiyya al-Urdunni 
is headed by a president and vice president. 
There are three categories of members: active 
members from Jordan, honorary members from 
Jordan and elsewhere, and supporting members 
from Arab and foreign countries, as the Acad- 
emy stated in its first annual decision in 1977. 

The Academy set the following goals: pre- 
serving the Arabic language and enabling it to 
express modern sciences, arts, and technology; 
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standardizing terminology of sciences and arts; 
and compiling a dictionary expressive of the 
needs of modern times. The Academy proposed 
the following means to accomplish its goals: 
inquiry into and research on Arabic; support 
of translation and publishing; publication of 
new coinages; publication of a journal (the first 
issue was published in 1978); and convening of 
conferences on language issues. 

To that end, several practical steps were 
taken. Investigations were made into weakness 
in Arabic among speakers; foreign scientific ter- 
minology was Arabicized; university instruction 
was Arabicized; and, finally, steps were take to 
revive the Arabo-Islamic heritage. The follow- 
ing are among the Academy’s accomplishments 
to date: translation of scientific books as part 
of all-Arabic instruction at the university level, 
including books in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and geology; editing of Classical 
Arabic books and books on Arabic; cultural 
conferences; cataloguing of manuscripts; and 
coinages for metrology, commerce, economy, 
agriculture, and the military. 

Despite its successes, the Jordan Academy 
has faced several problems, among them lack 
of financial support and lack of coordination 
among language academies, particularly with 
respect to standardization of new coinages. 


6. UNION OF THE ARABIC 
LANGUAGE ACADEMIES 


The call for establishment of a union of Arabic 
language academies first appeared in October 
1956, eventually bearing fruit in 1971. A consti- 
tution for the Union, which then included only 
the Academies of Damascus, Cairo, and Bagh- 
dad, and its council were established (Majalla 
Majma‘ al-Luga al-‘Arabiyya bi-Dimasq 1971, 
593-598). The Jordan Arabic Language Acad- 
emy joined the Union in 1977 as its fourth 
member. The Union has an executive council 
consisting of two members from each Acad- 
emy, headed by a president who is elected from 
among the members, in addition to a secretary- 
general and two assistant secretaries-general. 

The goals of the Union are to facilitate con- 
tacts among all the Arabic language academies, 
to coordinate their activities, and to standardize 
Arabic scientific, technical, and cultural termi- 
nology and its dissemination. 


Several mechanisms were suggested for 
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coining terminology: the revivification of termi- 
nology from the Arab heritage, and the coining 
of new terminology by means of metaphors 
(majdaz), derivation (istiqaq), calque (nabt), and 
Arabicization (ta‘vib). Emphasis was placed on 
the use of fushd ‘Standard Arabic’ terminology 
instead of Arabicized terms. Preference is to 
be accorded to terminology that yields itself to 
derivation. 

The Union organized the following confer- 
ences to posit technical and scientific termi- 
nology on various topics: Legal Terminology 
(Damascus, 1972), Oil Terminology (Bagh- 
dad, 1973), Simplifying the Teaching of Ara- 
bic (Algeria, 1976), the Teaching of Arabic 
in the Last Quarter of the Century (Amman, 
1978), Arabicization of Higher and University 
Education (Rabat, 1984), Unification of Sci- 
entific Symbols (Amman, 1987), Standardiza- 
tion of Arabic Medical Terminology (Tunis, 
1992), Dictionary of Oil Terminology (Damas- 
cus, 1994), and Dictionary of Geology (Tunis, 
1994) (Dayf 1996:92). 

The Union of the Arabic Language Academies 
has faced obstacles, some quite severe at times. 
These include political disagreements among 
various Arab states that affect Union activities; 
lack of financial and moral support; and the 
failure of some Academies to pay their annual 
membership fees. In addition, there was a sched- 
ule conflict with the meetings of the Arabic Lan- 
guage Academy in Cairo, causing the meetings 
to lack seriousness; in general, some representa- 
tives failed to attend the meetings. There has 
also been a lack of support for Union decisions, 
both in the media and in institutions of higher 
learning. As a result, coinages have not filtered 
down easily to institutions of higher learning, 
academics, or research institutes. Finally, the 
Union has faced competition from other orga- 
nizations engaged in coinages, such as the Arab 
League’s Educational, Cultural, and Scientific 
Organization (ALECSO) (ar-Rawi 2002:5-16). 
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Language and Gender 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The Arabic fusba has two. gender-linked 
characteristics: it is not a mother tongue, and it 
entertains a diglossic (> diglossia) relationship 
with the dialectal Arabic mother tongues with 
which it co-exists. Both characteristics make 
of Arabic a typically ‘public’ language in an 
overall patriarchal context where ‘public’ 
denotes ‘male power’, as opposed to ‘private’, 
which denotes ‘women’s realm’ (El Saadawi 
1980; Mernissi 1997; Sadiqi and Ennaji 2006). 
The study of Arabic from a gender perspective 
is still in its beginnings in spite of the fact 
that Arabic sociolinguistics has attracted the 
attention of scholars worldwide (Fick 1955; 
Cohen 1962; Al Ani 1978; Ibrahim 1986; 
Daher 1987; Ferguson 1987; Eid 1988; 
Suleiman 1994; Ennaji 1995; Holes 1995; 
Versteegh 1997; Boumans 1998; Haeri 2000; 
Owens 2001; Rouchdy 2002; Messaoudi 2003; 
Miller 2004; Caubet 2004). Some of this work 
uses the variable of ‘sex’ in deconstructing 
Arabic usage, but without paying significant 
attention to the use of gender as an analytical 
tool in deconstructing the men/women power 
relationship among Arabic users. 

The interaction of Arabic and gender may be 
attested at two levels: the formal (grammatical) 
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level and the sociolinguistic (relational) level. At 
the formal level, Arabic exhibits grammatical 
and semantic gender usages which may be 
qualified as ‘androcentric’ (male biased), and 
at the sociolinguistic level, Arabic is more often 
used in male-associated than female-associated 
contexts. It is important to note that although 
Arabic is androcentric, the claims made here 
should not be understood in strong Whorfian 
terms according to which language determines 
thought/culture, and culture determines lan- 
guage. Such claims would be too strong and 
at best unrealistic. Hudson (1996) makes clear 
that meaningful claims in Whorfian terms 
have to be carefully qualified and empirically 
established, which is not always feasible. Thus, 
the observations and claims made about the 
androcentric nature of Arabic are not related 
to Arab culture in a direct way. Whatever 
links exist in this respect must be mediated 
and indirect. Various factors are involved in 
this mediation such as the speaker’s personal 
judgment and the general context of language 
use. 


2. FORMAL ANDROCENTRICITY IN 
ARABIC 


Scholarship on Arabic grammar contains 
extensive accounts of gender as a grammatical 
category (~ gender). Such grammatical accounts 
of Arabic gender have often been presented in 
androcentric terms. The term ‘gender’ was first 
used by grammarians; it is only in the mid- 
1970s that feminists took up the term and 
used it as an analytical tool to deconstruct 
the power relation between men and women 
in given societies and cultures. Thus, for 
example, Aba Bakr Ibn al-Anbari (d. 328/ 
940), a reputed medieval Arab grammarian, 
not only investigated the gender system of 
Arabic grammar in his Kitab al-mudakkar wa- 
l-mwannat in great and impressive detail, but 
he accompanied his investigation with typically 
androcentric explanatory comments on why 
things were the way they were so far as gender 
marking was concerned. According to this 
scholar, Arabic exhibits two types of gender 
markers: masculine and feminine (there is no 
morphological encoding of a neuter). These 
markers appear on verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
determiners, and quantifiers and may be used 
to signal grammatical agreement between these 
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various categories. Thus, adjectives generally 
agree with the noun they modify in person, 
number, and gender, as in: 


(1) mu‘allim-at-un 
schoolteacher-fs-Nom 
-aniq-at-un 
elegant-fs-Nom 
‘an elegant female schoolteacher’ 


But this pattern is far from being regular, as 
some adjectives may not show feminine gender 
agreement with the noun they modify, as in (2) 


and (3). 


(2) imra’-at-un 
woman-fs-Nom 
‘a female lover’ 


“asiq-un/-at-un 
lover-fs-Nom 


halub-un/-at-un 
milky-fs-Nom 


— 
ISS) 


baqar-at-un 
cow-fs-Nom 
‘a milky cow’ 


Such forms are not very frequent and could 
easily have been listed as exceptions to specific 
rules, a common feature of natural languages. 
What is interesting, however, is the explanation 
that Ibn al’Anbari gives to account for them. 
According to this author, the masculine forms 
‘asiqun and halibun in (2) and (3) are ‘better’ 
than the feminine forms ‘“asiqatun and halubatun 
because these forms denote “intensity and 
abundance”, which are typically masculine 
qualities that are more associated with men and 
male attributes than with women and female 
attributes. Ibn al-Anbari adds in relation to 
‘asiqun ‘lover [masc. sg.]’ that ‘being in love’, 
which is closely related to ‘courting’, is a typi- 
cally male state, as only men are supposed to 
‘show’ or ‘express’ love. 

The formal androcentricity attested in the 
comments on the examples above are far from 
being neutral; they stem from the subjective 
views of the grammarian that could not but 
creep into his supposedly scientific renderings 
of the gender system of Arabic. These comments 
also reflect the subordinate position in which 
women were (and still are) held in relation to 
men in the patriarchal Arab-Islamic societies and 
cultures. The force of such comments resides in 
the fact that they emanate from outstanding 
scholars who had considerable influence on 
their contemporaries’ gender views. 
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Another example of grammatical andro- 
centricity is attested in the fact that the masculine 
normally precedes the feminine in expressions 
and sentences, as in rajulun wa-mra’atun, tiflun 
wa-tiflatun, etc. Again, this precedence would 
have seemed ‘normal’, except for the accom- 
panying comments of grammarians such as Ibn 
al-Anbari (cited in Abu-Risha 1996: 31-32): 


The proof that the masculine precedes the feminine 
is that when you say qa@’im ‘standing [3rd pers. 
masc. sg.]’ and ga@ima ‘standing [3rd pers. fem. 
sg.]’ and qga%d ‘sitting [3rd pers. masc. sg.]’ and 
qa ida ‘sitting [3rd pers. fem. sg.]’ and jdlis ‘sitting 
[3rd pers. fem. sg.]’ and jdlisa ‘sitting [3rd pers. 
fem sg.]’, you find that the feminine contains 
additional material, and words in which something 
is added to the root are secondary. And when you 
see something from a distance and you do not 
know what it is, you say: ‘a woman, an animal or 
something like that’. 


Ibn al~Anbari’s relegation of women to a 
secondary position in the above quote and his 
association of them with animals and unknown 
entities is reminiscent of the folk ideology still 
prevalent in the Arab-Islamic world whereby 
males are given precedence over females, as 
reflected, for instance, in the contemporary 
Moroccan proverb lemra u lehmara ma ka- 
ydayfus ‘a woman and a donkey should not be 
treated as guests’, i.e., they should not be served 
lest they become spoiled. Indeed, the comments 
of traditional Arab grammarians can be read 
only as a particular kind of language ideology, 
which often leads to stereotypical and sexist 
views in society at large. 

Grammatical androcentricity is also attested 
in the derivation hypothesis on which a great 
part of the morphology of Arabic is based. The 
fact that in this language the feminine gender 
marker contains one sound or letter more than 
the masculine marker has been interpreted by 
traditional and modern grammarians as evidence 
that the feminine gender is historically derived 
from the masculine one. Grammar books on 
Arabic by grammarians like Stbawayhi, Ibn 
Jinni, and Ibn al’ Anbari are full of grammatical 
rules that formalize this derivation hypothesis. 

The derivation hypothesis in the case of Arabic 
gender markers is, however, questionable. In 
fact, history has shown that human languages 
are naturally subject to economy (reduction at 
the level of form) as a result of being spoken. 
For example, so-called Modern English lost 
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some of the inflection that characterized its 
ancestors, namely Middle English and Old 
English. Furthermore, the formalists’ accounts 
of Arabic agreement data are different from the 
traditional grammarians’ accounts; thus, some 
transformational generative accounts, for exam- 
ple, begin with the feminine form and derive the 
masculine form by a rule of deletion because it 
is ‘less costly’ on the theoretical level, and 
more predictable from the ‘explanatory power’ 
perspective than starting with the masculine and 
deriving the feminine form (Chomsky 1965). 

Likewise, as languages are subject to the 
rule of economy, it is more logical to assume 
that the original form in Arabic is the feminine 
and that the masculine is obtained by the 
‘shrinking’ process which languages undergo. 
These accounts show that the traditional 
Arab grammarians’ derivation hypothesis was 
advanced and maintained mainly because it 
served sociocultural purposes and had a social 
meaning that fits within the overall Arab-Islamic 
patriarchy where women were subordinate to 
men, and hence men needed to ‘grammatically’ 
precede women. Additionally, the fact that the 
masculine usually doubles as the generic in 
grammatical forms or word choice makes it the 
social norm from which the feminine derives, 
hence excluding the feminine from the generic. 
Thus, the word imra’a ‘woman’ in Arabic is 
said to derive from mar’ ‘person’, but only mar’ 
is used generically because it is grammatically 
masculine. Likewise, words like al-muwéatin ‘the 
citizen [masc. sg.]’, al-‘amil ‘the worker [masc. 
sg.]’, or even al-ustdd ‘the teacher [masc. sg.]’ 
are used generically, although there are at least 
as many female as male citizens, workers, and 
teachers, and in spite of the fact that Arabic 
contains gender morphemes even in the dual 
form. This seems to be a general feature cross- 
linguistically: in many languages the masculine 
noun is used generically. 

These facts show that the male social sym- 
bolic power is carried over to the grammatical 
masculine inflection. In the grammatical hierar- 
chization process, as well as in the grammatical 
comments that explain this hierarchization, 
the masculine category is commonly taken 
to be bigger, unmarked, and higher than the 
feminine category because the social category 
‘male’ has a bigger and higher status in Arab- 
Islamic societies and cultures than the ‘female’ 
category. As a result, the feminine category is 
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socially viewed as the smaller, marked, and 
‘degenerate’ version of the male category. A 
further supporting example of this view is the 
grammatical use of the term al~’insdn ‘man/ 
person’. Although this term may take both the 
masculine and the feminine gender markers in 
the singular, only the masculine appears when it 
is pluralized: ’insdn-at-un ‘person [fem. sg.]’ but 
>unas-un ‘people [masc. pl.]’ and not *unds-dtun 
‘people [fem. pl.]’. Furthermore, although the 
term ?insdn-un ‘man/person’ is used generically, 
it cannot be used with feminine agreement 
markers: *gara’a-t al-insdn lit. ‘read-she man/ 
person’, i.e., ‘the person read’ is ungrammatical. 
Likewise, although ’insdn-un has a feminine 
counterpart, ’insdn-atun, the term fardun 
‘individual’ does not: *fard-atun ‘individual 
[fem. sg.|’. Indeed, the grammatical expression 
of individuality is predominantly male in Arab 
culture - except in the case of singulative nouns 
like namlatun ‘ant’, dubabatun ‘fly’, dajdjatun 
‘chicken’, where the feminine gender is used 
precisely for the individual. The expression 
‘abdu rabbihi ‘God’s servant’, a modest way of 
referring to oneself, has a feminine counterpart, 
‘abdatu rabbiha ‘God’s (female) servant’, which 
is never used. The reason is that the expression 
‘abdu rabbibi was first used in all-male public 
formal domains. 

At the syntactic level, full > agreement be- 
tween the subject and the verb obtains in both 
VSO (Verb-Subject-Object) and SVO (Subject- 
Verb-Object) sentences and even in the dual 
form of nouns and verbs in Arabic. However, 
when the subject is plural, Arabic shows an 
interesting idiosyncrasy because agreement 
ceases to be symmetrical in this context, as in 


(4) and (5). 


l-awlad-u 
Def-boys-Nom 


(4) ja’-a 
came-3ms 
wa-l-bandat-u 
and-Def-girls-Nom 
‘the boys and the girls came’ 


al-banat-u 
Def-girls-Nom 


(5) ja’-at 
came-3 fs 
wa-l~awlad-u 
and-Def-boys-Nom 
‘the girls and the boys came’ 


Examples (4) and (5) are characterized by 
the fact that the subject is formed of two 
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coordinated nouns: a masculine and a feminine. 
In (4), the masculine gender agreement obtains 
between the verb and the subject because the 
nearest noun to the verb is masculine, and in (5) 
the gender agreement is feminine because the 
closest noun to the verb is feminine. 

Grammatical gender in Arabic can be rather 
complex (Wright 1981; Benmamoun 1996; 
Harrell 2004, among many others). In fact, 
the appearance of the gender feature in Arabic 
does not always depend on the bipolar male/ 
female opposition, as in (6). 


(6) gqdla-t 
said-3 fs 
‘the prophets said’ 


al~anbiy@-u 
Def-prophets-Nom 


In (6), the verb is in the singular form, 
whereas the subject is in the plural form, and 
interestingly, the agreement on the verb is 
feminine and singular. This type of agreement 
is referred to in the literature as ‘deflected 
agreement’ and appears on the verb only when 
the latter is initial in the sentence and when 
the subject is plural. If the subject precedes the 
verb, the feminine gender feature disappears: 
al~anbiya@u qal-u ‘the prophets said’, where 
the morpheme -# ‘they [masc. pl.]’ refers to al- 
’anbiya@u ‘the prophets’. The appearance of the 
feminine singular ending -at in (6) is, therefore, 
due to the syntax of the words gdla-t and al- 
’anbiya@u, i.e. their specific distribution in the 
sentence in (6). 

As it does not match the gender of the 
agreeing constituents, this type of agreement 
may be termed ‘functional’ in the sense that it is 
not gender-dependent and pertains rather to the 
internal grammatical distribution of verbs and 
subjects and not to the relation of words with 
the outside world. Functional gender marking 
is not based on the male vs. female notion: in 
(6) above, the masculine noun al-anbiya@u is 
functionally feminine because it agrees with 
a feminine verb, but it is not grammatically 
feminine, because its agreement is not based on 
the male/female opposition by virtue of the fact 
that all prophets were male. 

Arab grammarians hypothesized that in in- 
stances such as (6) above, the gender morpheme 
-t refers to majmi‘a ‘group’, that is, to majmi‘a 
min al~anbiy@i ‘a group of prophets’, where 
agreement takes place with majmi‘a, which 
has the feminine ending -a. However, here 
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again, majmi‘a min al-anbiyad can never refer 
to a group of females, or even to a mixed-sex 
group of prophets because, again, all prophets 
were male. The explanation seems to be that 
the feminine ending on the verb is used with 
collectives, i.e. all broken plurals (which seem 
to function as collectives in Classical Arabic), 
but also cases like al-’anbiya’u or even al-‘Arab, 
which is almost always used with a 3rd person 
feminine singular, e.g. kamd taqulu I|-‘Arab’; 
in pre-Islamic Arabic, but even much later, 
tribal names (like Hudayl or Tayyi’) are almost 
always treated as feminine. As a result, gender 
in Arabic may sometimes be purely functional 
(see Sadiqi 2003b for many more examples 
from the Quran). 

Overall, formal or grammatical androcentri- 
city in Arabic is mainly due to the interpretations 
that Arab grammarians gave to grammatical 
phenomena. Such interpretations abound in 
grammar books, and it is high time for a new 
look at grammatical gender in Arabic. Two 
questions that arise at this juncture are, first, in 
what specific ways grammatical androcentricity 
in Arabic is related to the overall sociopolitical 
background in which this language is used 
nowadays. And second, what the general 
relationship of Arabic is to present-day Arab- 
Islamic women. Possible answers to these and 
similar questions bring us to the sociolinguistic 
androcentricity in Arabic. 


3. SOCIOLINGUISTIC 
ANDROCENTRICITY 


Sociolinguistic androcentricity in Arabic can 
be understood only within the overall sociocul- 
tural framework within which it is created and 
perpetuated (Badran a.o. 2002; Sadiqi 2003b). 
Like most societies and cultures today, Arab- 
Islamic societies and cultures are patriarchal. 
However, patriarchy is far from being uniform 
across cultures; it differs from culture to cul- 
ture. Arab-Islamic patriarchy is based on the 
notion of space dichotomy (El Saadawi 1980; 
Mernissi 1997): men are associated with the 
public space and women with the private space. 
This ‘space’ notion (budud ‘frontiers’) is not 
only spatial but also linguistic and symbolic. 
Thus, in addition to public places being associ- 
ated with men and private places with women, 
public languages like Arabic are associated 
with men and mother tongues with women, 
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and public rituals that are culturally symbolic, 
like Friday prayers, are associated with men, 
and those that are private, like birth rituals, are 
associated with women. Further, public spatial, 
linguistic and symbolic rituals are associated 
with the male attributes of rationality and rea- 
son. Arab-Islamic patriarchy is different from 
mainstream Western patriarchy in the sense 
that whereas the former is based on space, the 
latter is based on the power of ‘image’, which 
creates ‘models’ for men and women. Western 
women’s emancipation has not been brought 
about by the church or through militancy, but 
mainly through the power of the great multi- 
national companies, which kept ‘guessing’ at 
the needs of women and providing those needs 
through constant image creation. 

The repercussions of the gendered space 
dichotomy are multifaceted and far-reaching: 
they not only associate the public space with 
the outside/exterior and the private space with 
the inside/interior, but they also imply that the 
outside is the place of power where the social 
norms are produced and the inside is the place 
where this power is exercised. These two spaces 
are strictly gender based and interact in a 
dynamic way in the sense that one does not 
exist without the other. It is true that women 
can be in some public spaces — for example on 
the street — but they are not encouraged to 
stay there as men are; rather, they must do 
their business and move on. And men do not 
generally spend time in the kitchen, for example, 
so the taboo works for them, too, though with 
very different consequences. 

It is in these contacts that gender identities 
are constructed and power is negotiated. The 
private space is culturally associated with 
powerless people (women and children) and 
is subordinated to the public space, which is 
culturally associated with men, who dictate 
the law, conduct business, manage the state, 
and control the economy, both national and 
domestic. It is true that the strict public/private 
space dichotomy has been significantly disrupted 
ever since women started to take jobs outside 
their home from the 1960s onward. At least 
this was the case in North Africa; elsewhere, 
participation of women in work outside the 
home may have begun at an earlier date, for 
instance in Egypt. In rural areas, women have 
always worked on their families’ farms, but 
it is also true that men insert themselves into 
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the private space, where women may have real 
power (Davis 1983; Sadiqi 2003b), in order 
to satisfy their needs (food, rest, procreation), 
and some of men’s most important life ex- 
periences, such as circumcision and marriage, 
take place in the private space. Thus, Arab- 
Islamic men have socially sanctioned power over 
both the public and private spaces which they 
direct and control. This control is supported 
by the various Sari‘a-based family laws. The 
question to ask here is what the place of 
Arabic is in this overall space-based patriarchal 
system. 


4. ARABIC/GENDER INTERACTION 


Arabic has been very instrumental in creating 
and maintaining this gendered space dichot- 
omy. In fact, although Arabic co-exists with 
a number of other indigenous and foreign 
languages in present-day Arab-Islamic societies 
and cultures, it has had a special social func- 
tion ever since it became associated with Islam 
and was introduced as such by the Prophet 
Muhammad in the year 622 C.E. This special 
function of Arabic made it a powerful tool in 
the hands of the rulers. Dominant groups in 
a society tend to achieve power through con- 
trol of high languages, and it is through this 
control that they ensure the ‘obedience’ and 
‘allegiance’ of ‘subordinated’ portions of the 
population, including women, as Mary Kaplan 
(1979) rightly puts it: “Refusal of access to 
public language is one of the major forms of 
the oppression of women within a social class 
as well as in trans-class situations.” 
Arabic/gender interaction is best perceived 
through the relationship between this language 
and the four sites of public power in the Arab- 
Islamic world: religion, politics, the law, and 
literacy. 
4.1 Arabic, religion, and gender 
As the language of the Qur'an and the mosque, 
Arabic is more accessible to, and significant 
for, men than women. Although Arab-Islamic 
women strongly feel that they ‘belong’ to the 
official religion of their countries, and hence 
to Arabic as the medium through which 
this religion is expressed, they do not really 
participate in public religious practices because 
their culture does not encourage them to do so. 
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Most formal speeches involving women’s issues 
are used as an opportunity to remind Arabs 
and Muslims that a woman’s raison d’étre is 
her home and children. Consequently, women’s 
religious space in Arabic, through which religion 
is expressed, is rather limited and publicly 
constrained (Sadiqi 2003a). For example, in 
spite of the fact that many women are erudite 
in religious matters in the Arab-Islamic world, 
women’s opinions in matters of religion lack 
authority and are not publicly sought. Even 
when some women venture to advance religious 
opinions in books, newspapers, and so on, 
they are never taken seriously and may even 
be severely rebuked or attacked, as the cases of 
Nawal El Saadawi and Amina Wadud attest. 
Many of Nawal El Saadawi’s opinions on 
religious rituals, such as her view that circling 
the Ka‘ba during the bajj is a Jahiliyya (pre- 
Islamic) ritual, were severely attacked by the 
religious authorities in Egypt. Amina Wadud’s 
leading of a mixed prayer stirred up very 
hostile reactions across the world. This overall 
negative attitude toward women’s opinions on 
religious matters, especially those dealing with 
behavior, is explained by their lack of religious 
credibility in the eyes of society. As a reaction, 
many feminists (men and women) attribute 
this lack of religious authority more to the 
male-biased interpretations of the Ouran and 
the Hadit (the Prophet’s sayings) than to core 
teachings of Islam (El Saadawi 1980; Mernissi 
1997; Wadud 1999). 

Thus, women’s religious space is more 
restricted than men’s and never coincides with 
the latter as it is very different from it (Buitelaar 
1993). Women often recite Quranic verses in 
their prayers without understanding what they 
mean, and listen to official formal speeches on 
the radio or television without understand- 
ing them. Most Arab-Islamic women are not 
daily exposed to Arabic; unlike men, women, 
especially younger ones, do not usually attend 
the mosque and, thus, do not participate in 
the daily ritual of public prayers as frequently 
as men. Even when they attend the mosque, 
women are usually apologetic in this space. 
They pray in special places, where they may see 
men without being seen by them. As compen- 
sation, women visit tombs of saints and holy 
sanctuaries of ancestors more often than men in 
their search for baraka ‘blessing’, which ambig- 
uously intermingles with religion in their minds 
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(Gellner 1969; Doutté 1984). These sacred 
tombs are generally perceived by women as 
being associated with religious power. This is 
reinforced by the important place that religious 
sites have in Arab-Islamic culture; they are vis- 
ited for a variety of reasons, which range from 
seeking to enter paradise after death to implor- 
ing God’s help for bearing children, especially 
boys. Overall, women in general, and illiterate 
ones in particular, have a ‘strange’ relationship 
with Arabic: they venerate it but do not really 
feel spontaneously attached to it the way they 
are to their mother tongues (cf. Sadiqi 2003b, 
reporting on the results of a survey in 2002). 

The fact that women in the Arab-Islamic 
world do not publicly announce prayers, pray 
aloud, or pronounce religious formulae that 
accompany important religious rites is often 
exploited by patriarchal ideology and taken as 
proof that women are not fit for public power. 
This explains the rather rare use of words 
like *imama ‘female leader of prayers’, fagiha 
‘female religious consultant’, muftiya ‘female 
religious legislator’, musalliya ‘female leader of 
prayers’, muqri’a ‘female reader of the Quran’, 
and mujawwida ‘female reciter of the Quran’ 
in spite of the fact that the language does 
contain them. 


4.2. Arabic, politics, and gender 


Politically, the official standardization of Arabic 
was a direct consequence of the Arab countries’ 
association with the Arab nation (’umma) after 
independence. This consciously constructed 
alliance was based on the ‘one nation, one reli- 
gion, one language’ principle and was needed 
for cultural unity and cultural identity of newly 
independent countries in a specific historical era 
when such unity made genuine political sense. 
It is basically for these reasons that Arabic 
is the official language of all Arab states 
which, just after independence, joined the Arab 
League, in which Arabic is the lingua franca. 
Indeed, on the eve of independence, women 
were not a priority on the political agenda of 
the newly formed Arab states in spite of the 
fact that almost all nationalists used Arabic and 
women’s issues to promise more open and more 
egalitarian societies after independence. 
Women were excluded from the political 
arena and had to fight for decades to grad- 
ually gain some public visibility. Because of 
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their relative exclusion from politics, a general 
tendency to disqualify women as competent 
public speakers in Arab-Islamic societies has 
developed. This state of affairs has created an 
apparent paradox: women are perceived as 
‘conservative’, in the sense that they preserve 
oral culture by speaking indigenous, often oral, 
languages and transmitting cultural values, and 
‘non-conservative’ because they do not use the 
conservative means of public linguistic expres- 
sion: Arabic. This paradox, however, makes 
sense politically in that it highlights the political 
status of oral and written mediums of language. 
It is true that both Arabic and indigenous oral 
languages (such as > Berber in Morocco) are 
socially defined as conservative, but that is so 
in very different ways: whereas Berber, for 
example, is perceived as ‘conservative’ because 
it expresses traditional oral literature and folk- 
lore in the Maghreb, Arabic is perceived as 
‘conservative’ because it perpetuates traditional 
written literature, history, and poetry, in addi- 
tion to the fact that it is the language of the 
Quran, the Holy Book of all Muslims. Of 
course, the Arab Muslim world is not a uni- 
form world, and all three categories (Arabs, 
Muslims, and women) are extremely variable, 
as sociolinguistic and other cultural studies 
have shown. 


4.3. Arabic, the law, and gender 


Legally, Arabic is the reference and vehicle of 
the law and its implementation. As the exercise 
of the law takes place in the public sphere, 
Arab-Islamic women, especially illiterate ones, 
do not generally understand the language of 
the law, and hence often fail to know their 
rights. A recent national survey of Leadership 
(a Moroccan NGO) has revealed that at least 
87 percent of Moroccan women know nothing 
about the new 2004 Family Law. Although 
Arabo-Islamic laws regulating policy-making 
and the economy are based on liberal, modern, 
universal laws, those regulating the family and 
relations and behavior between men and women 
are still largely based on the Sari‘a, which 
makes them more inaccessible to women. 

It is important to note that Arab-Islamic 
feminist movements realize the legal power asso- 
ciated with Arabic. Politically aware feminists 
started to target the improvement of family 
law, using Arabic to enlarge their audiences 
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and gain public credibility. In Morocco, for 
example, women feminist writers, activists, 
journalists, and others, who started by express- 
ing their views in French during the 1960s 
and 19708, skillfully switched to Arabic from 
the mid-1980s onward, especially when giving 
statements to the media, in an attempt to 
stop radical Islamists from using the language 
argument against them. By using Arabic in the 
public sphere, these women are also seeking a 
place in the powerful religious and legal spaces. 
They have succeeded in this respect, as the new 
Moroccan Family Law attests (cf. Sadiqi and 
Ennaji 2006). They have exhibited dexterity 
in the use of the Quran and the Prophet’s 
sayings on television to show that Islam as a 
religion and Arabic as a language are not the 
prerogative of men only. In so doing, these 
feminists highlight the fact that Islam preaches 
universal ideas about equality and tolerance 
between the sexes. This particular use of Arabic 
may be seen as being motivated by the wish 
to instigate ideological change and gain more 
credibility in society at large. 


4.4. Arabic, literacy, and gender 


Arabic is backed by a centuries-old documented 
history, literature, poetry, and prose; it is 
perceived as the language of literacy par 
excellence. Arabic poetry and literature have 
always been prestigious forms of symbolic 
language. The relatively greater number of 
male scholars and intellectuals both dramatizes 
the gap between literate and illiterate Arabs, 
and distances men from women. As Arabic is 
tightly linked to literacy (it can be learned only 
at school), the large number of Arab-Islamic 
women who are illiterate are excluded from 
using it. The rate of female illiteracy in the Arab- 
Islamic world varies from country to country. 
Morocco is one of the most affected countries 
in this regard: around 60 percent of Moroccan 
women are illiterate, according to the most 
recent official 2002 census. The rate is much 
higher in rural areas. This is one of the factors 
that make Berber (the indigenous language) 
and darija (the Moroccan Arabic dialect) more 
accessible to women than fushd. In other words, 
the fact that Arabic is learned at school and not 
acquired during childhood puts it on a pedestal 
where men, not women, can use it and gain 
power through its use. Elsewhere in the Arabic- 
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speaking world, the situation may be somewhat 
different, although one could probably say that 
the standard form of the language is usually 
felt to be more associated with men than 
with women. As a result, the Arabic language 
and Arabic writings have strong ‘masculine’ 
connotations and often result in the false view 
that thinking and rationalizing are ‘male’. In 
contemporary times, Arab women’s relation 
to literate knowledge is still ambiguous; it is 
generally believed that knowledge threatens 
women’s ‘femininity’. On a more general level, 
the scarcity of women writers in general is due, 
according to Kaplan (1979), to a prohibition at 
a deeper psychological level so far as women are 
concerned. The idea that poetry and literature 
are not a woman’s domain is deeply internalized 
in women, according to this author. 

Literate women have a less ‘detached’ attitude 
toward Arabic, but just like illiterate women, 
they are subject to a heavy patriarchy; they 
are not encouraged to be actors in the public 
sphere, and generally speaking they tend to use 
Arabic less than men do. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Overall, as the language of Islam, politics, the 
media, and written knowledge, Arabic is the 
‘recipient’ of the dominating ‘public’ and ‘high’ 
culture that constitutes the male domain in 
Arab countries. It is the language of institutions 
where the gatekeepers of Arabic are most active. 
Only males have the right to recite the Ouran 
aloud in public, to lead the Friday prayers, to 
deliver Friday sermons, to slaughter animals 
while uttering specific religious formulae, to be 
present and participate orally during marriage 
and burial rites, to deliver ‘important’ political 
speeches, to debate ‘serious’ literary works. 
It should be added that there are degrees of 
exclusion. Women are excluded from leading 
the Friday prayers and delivering the Friday 
sermon in all Islamic countries, but in some 
countries, like Morocco, Egypt, and Lebanon, 
women do deliver political speeches and debate 
literary works, and they are seen doing all of this 
in the media, in abundance. Current research 
on the use of Arabic in the media, especially 
in Egypt, shows an increase in the use of the 
vernacular language (Gmmiyya) in contexts 
that used to be reserved for fushd. Some literary 
genres are written in Egyptian Arabic (poetry 
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and plays); novelists and short story writers 
also incorporate elements of Egyptian Arabic 
into their texts. This, of course, may have a 
positive effect on the visibility of women in 
public life. Standard Arabic remains associated 
with formal, influential, and ‘serious’ language 
functions in which women’s voices are often 
marginalized, at least in some countries. These 
are the main factors that mark Arabic as a 
male language. They do not make Arabic a 
men’s language in the literal sense of the term; 
they simply mean that historically, more men 
may have been competent in the religious and 
literary-language-dependent professions, given 
their greater social opportunities. 
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FaTIMA Sapiqi (University of Fes) 


Language Attitudes 


Social psychologists define ‘attitude’ as “a psy- 
chological tendency...expressed by evaluating 
a particular entity with some degree of favor 
or disfavor” (Eagly and Chaiken 1988:269). 
The entity, or attitude object, may be anything 
from the color of a car — purple — to a class of 
behaviors — encouraging democracy — to spe- 
cific individuals or groups - Oum Kalthoum 
or immigrants. When the entity is or involves a 
specific language, language variety, or language 
practice, social psychologists speak of ‘lan- 
guage attitudes’. As Eagly and Chaiken have 
explained, because attitudes are internal states, 
they cannot be observed directly but must be 
inferred on the basis of observable behaviors, 
and the evaluative responses to which they give 
rise may be overt or covert — facts that make 
the study of any sort of attitudes particularly 
challenging. These psychologists likewise noted 
that evaluative responses have generally been 
seen as cognitive, affective, or behavioral in 
nature. Cognitive responses involve beliefs, and 
affective responses involve emotions, feelings, 
and sympathetic nervous system activity, while 
behavioral responses involve overt actions. Such 
responses are often in conflict. For example, 
people trained in linguistics agree that all lan- 
guage varieties are equally systematic and logi- 
cal — a cognitive response — although they often 
continue to cringe on hearing a socially stigma- 
tized dialect — an affective response reminding 
us of the visceral or embodied nature of this 
category of language attitude. Whether the cog- 
nitive or affective response wins out often influ- 
ences overt behaviors, for example in assessing 
whether a speaker of the stigmatized variety 
is employable. Understandably, applied lin- 
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guists — both students of second/foreign lan- 
guage acquisition and language planners — are 
likewise interested in questions of language 
attitudes because these researchers assume that 
a person’s willingness to learn or use (or not 
learn or refuse to use) a language is linked to 
motivation, which grows at least partly out of 
attitudes that influence behavior. Indeed, much 
of the research related to language learning 
is couched in terms of motivation rather than 
language attitudes per se. 

Anthropologists have likewise been interested 
in what psychologists term ‘language attitudes’ 
because “a group’s beliefs about language, often 
unexamined beliefs at that, are typically at the 
heart of its sense of group identity” (Kroskrity 
2004:511). Much of the recent work on this 
subject falls under the rubric of language ide- 
ology (Kroskrity 2004; cf. Eagly and Chaiken 
1988 for social psychologists’ understanding of 
attitudes and ideology), which can be defined 
as “the cultural system of ideas about social 
and linguistic relationships, together with their 
loading of moral and political interests” (Irvine 
1989:255). Irvine’s definition highlights several 
important aspects of language ideologies. They 
do not represent discrete, isolated attitudes 
but rather function as systems, linking aspects 
of language to aspects of social organization 
and to various sorts of positioned interests. 
Thus, members of a community come to believe 
that a particular language or language variety 
is appropriate for a specific function or con- 
text — reciting a sacred text, delivering a formal 
speech, talking with one’s parents, or speak- 
ing on television. Similarly, they come to see 
the speakers of certain languages or language 
varieties as intelligent or not, as hard work- 
ing or lazy, and so on. Likewise, political 
leaders often seek to persuade citizens that by 
speaking or not speaking certain languages, 
the society can achieve particular goals — the 
country can become modern or independent or 
be (or become) part of some larger entity, such 
as the Arab world or the European Union. In 
contrast to social psychologists, whose focus 
is individual or group differences, linguistic 
anthropologists are concerned with the ways 
that beliefs about language(s) structure and are 
structured by society, influencing everything 
from face-to-face interactions to local instan- 
tiations of abstractions like nationalism. Socio- 
linguists have drawn on all these strands of 
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research in their analysis on language attitudes, 
combining them with research in quantitative 
sociolinguistics, which focuses on the unequal 
distribution and use across any speech com- 
munity of various communicative resources. 
Generally, regardless of discipline, those using 
the phrase ‘language attitude’ align themselves 
with psychology and its methods, while those 
speaking of ‘language ideology’ are probably 
anthropologically informed. 

Readers having any familiarity with the 
Arabic-speaking world should see the many 
questions about language attitudes that imme- 
diately arise in that connection. Likely every 
paper written about the sociolinguistics of the 
Arab world (and about many other topics rel- 
evant to the area) represents, in a nontrivial 
sense, a discussion of some aspect of language 
attitudes in the region. 

Following a discussion of relevant research 
methodologies, this entry discusses five broad 
areas relating to language attitudes and attitude 
objects involving Arabic: the Arabic language 
itself; the relationship between the fushd and 
national varieties of Arabic; the relationships 
among various regional and social varieties of 
Arabic; the relationship between Arabic and 
other languages used in the region; and lan- 
guage practices like diglossic switching and 
code-switching. 


1. METHOD IN THE STUDY OF 
LANGUAGE ATTITUDES 


Because language attitudes are psychological 
states related in complex ways to larger abstract 
language ideologies, they cannot be inspected 
directly. Researchers use a range of direct or 
indirect methods in an effort to document their 
existence and nature. Borrowing from psychol- 
ogy and sociology, researchers using direct 
methods employ questionnaire-based studies or 
interviews wherein questions about language 
are posed. However, many find questionnaire- 
based studies suspect, contending that their 
findings are best taken as evidence of overt or 
imagined norms rather than actual behaviors. 
Additionally, it is very difficult to determine 
what speakers specifically have in mind when 
responding to questionnaire items. If they are 
asked their opinion about the fushd or French, 
for example, what kind of fushad or French 
do they ‘hear’ as they respond? The fusha or 
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French as spoken by whom and in what cir- 
cumstances? Even more complex is the question 
of how speakers define a language variety like 
the fushd or why they might define it as they do 
(Dweik 1997). Perhaps more important, a clear 
fact about language attitudes and language 
behaviors more broadly is that language users 
are unable (and sometimes unwilling) to report 
accurately their own attitudes and behaviors 
or those of others. For example, speakers will 
consistently underreport the use of stigmatized 
varieties (e.g. dialectal Arabic in contrast to 
the fushd) or stigmatized practices (e.g. code- 
switching), and bilinguals are often unable to 
recall accurately the language(s) used in a par- 
ticular interaction. In such cases, researchers 
do not assume that speakers are lying or have 
faulty memories. Rather, such reports are taken 
as evidence of the robust structuring power of 
language ideologies. Speakers generally believe 
they are reporting accurately on their behaviors 
and are surprised, shocked, or humiliated when 
presented with empirical evidence (such as tape 
recordings) to the contrary. A further problem 
with questionnaire-based studies is the quick- 
ness with which researchers and consumers of 
the research assume that the reported attitude 
(e.g. ranking Levantine Arabic as ‘more beauti- 
ful’? than Egyptian Arabic) or behavior (e.g. 
claiming never to code-switch between Arabic 
and English) can be taken as evidence of actual 
behavior — a very serious but nevertheless recur- 
ring logical fallacy. Similarly, researchers some- 
times write as if the findings of a study done 
decades ago on a specific population represent 
current generalized attitudes, a risky assump- 
tion given the nature of social change in the 
Arab world and elsewhere. 

To address the problem of the gap between 
speaker reports of attitudes and actual attitudes 
they might hold, in the 1960s social psycholo- 
gists of language developed an especially power- 
ful - and many would claim ingenious — indirect 
method, the matched-guise test, in work on 
bilingualism in Canada and elsewhere (Lambert 
a.o. 1960; Lambert a.o 1965; Lambert 1967). 
Lambert and colleagues initially recorded bal- 
anced English/French Canadian bilinguals reading 
the same passage twice, once in each language 
(or guise); they then created an experimental 
stimulus — an audiotape — on which the record- 
ings, along with additional recordings of the 
same passages by monolinguals, were ordered 
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so as to minimize the likelihood that experi- 
mental subjects would realize they were hear- 
ing the same voice more than once. Groups of 
Anglophone and Francophone subjects were 
then asked to evaluate each sample on the basis 
of a number of characteristics or personality 
traits (height, intelligence, religiousness, socia- 
bility, etc.), using a six-point scale of the sort 
pioneered by Osgood (Osgood a.o. 1957). 
Although the Francophone subjects expressed 
favorable attitudes toward French Canadi- 
ans — their own group — on direct measures 
of attitudes, they evaluated the Anglophone 
guises in the matched-guise test more highly 
on most characteristics than the Francophone 
guises produced by the same speakers. In other 
words, there was a mismatch between attitudes 
elicited by direct and indirect measures. In 
these early studies, care was taken to employ 
both direct measures of attitudes toward vari- 
ous groups and indirect measures based on 
language sample, correlating the two. Over 
time, it has come to be assumed by some that 
the findings of the matched-guise test represent 
a group’s ‘real’ attitudes toward a language or 
its speakers, attitudes that speakers themselves 
might not be consciously aware of. Innovations 
in the methodology have included the use of 
spoken-language samples, rather than samples 
read aloud, to make the stimuli more natural, 
and averaging responses to several stimuli from 
a specific style when balanced bilingual (or 
bidialectal) speakers are not available (e.g. El- 
Dash and Tucker 1975). Although each of these 
innovations ostensibly solves a methodological 
problem, it also results in less controlled experi- 
ments than the original methodology does, 
making comparison across studies difficult. 
Additionally, as Agheysisi and Fishman (1970) 
point out, designing completely parallel stimuli 
in diglossic situations is especially challenging 
because of the functional differentiation that 
defines appropriate use of each variety. Despite 
the many critiques of the matched-guise tech- 
nique (see Fasold 1984:147-179; Bradac a.o. 
2001), work on language attitudes continues to 
presume the use of the matched-guise method- 
ology for many scholars. 

Several important matters of interpretation 
arise with all these quantitative methods. One 
relates to the problem of the relationship of 
the sample — those responding to the question- 
naire or participating in the experiment — to the 
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population or sampling universe. As quickly 
becomes clear, most of the questionnaire-based 
research on Arabic has polled students or fac- 
ulty, an elite and important group but hardly 
representative of society as a whole. As studies 
that seek a broader range of the population 
remind us, even samples that appear similar 
can, in fact, be quite different. For example, 
Bentahila investigated a number of topics 
related to language attitudes in Morocco, using 
several different subsamples, and concluded 
that his subsamples were not, in fact, com- 
parable (1983:110). Additionally, the results 
of questionnaire-based studies conducted by 
researchers not trained as psychologists are 
often reported as percentages; at best, descrip- 
tive statistics, rather than inferential statistics, 
including tests of statistical significance, are 
used. Hence, generalizing from questionnaire- 
based studies presents a great challenge, one 
rarely addressed in research on language atti- 
tudes in Arabic (or other languages). A final 
methodological challenge results from the fact 
that most research on language attitudes in 
general remains in many ways locked in the 
past (cf. Bradac a.o. 2001). The research cited 
and models used date from several decades 
ago, and researchers have generally not kept 
abreast of empirical and theoretical work in 
sociolinguistics or social psychology and psy- 
chology more broadly, whether work on the 
nature of attitudes (Eagly and Chaiken 1998) 
or the complexity of constructing valid surveys. 
In research on language attitudes conducted by 
those who have not, for example, had training 
in social psychology, discussions of reliability 
and validity with respect to questionnaire items 
or methods are rarely found. The questions and 
methods used by earlier researchers are merely 
assumed to be reliable or valid and are recycled 
or adapted without comment. As Krauss and 
Chiu (1988:44) pointed out, research in social 
psychology demonstrates that surveys present- 
ing questions about multiple attitude objects 
in distinctive contexts — e.g. within a single 
questionnaire — elicit different responses than 
those elicited when the objects are examined in 
different contexts. Sociolinguists would surely 
not be surprised to find this phenomenon rel- 
evant when the attitude objects are languages 
or language varieties. For example, expatriate 
and emigrant Tunisians living in the United 
States created a T-shirt with the slogan “With- 
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out Tunisian (Arabic), we’re not Tunisian”, 
transliterated into Roman script. Despite this 
overt expression of direct allegiance to Tunisian 
Arabic, one may expect all these Tunisians to 
rate the fusha more highly than the dialect on 
matched-guise tests that test attitudes toward 
the two language varieties in such a maximally 
contrastive context. In other words, attitudes 
reported are heavily influenced by the context 
in which they are reported, and the likelihood 
of isolating a group’s real or true attitude is 
probably limited because of the complex nature 
of attitudes. For all these reasons, then, research 
on language attitudes does not figure in theory 
building on attitudes; none of the references in 
Eagly and Chaiken’s 1998 survey, for example, 
discuss language attitudes in the sense treated 
here. Further, because the social psychology of 
language (e.g. Bradac a.o. 2001) is concerned 
with general processes, there has been little 
focus on the situations of specific languages or 
language communities, with notable exceptions 
such as Francophone Canada. Thus, there is no 
unified body of quantitative research treating 
attitudes involving Arabic. 

Nonquantitative research methods take several 
distinct forms. Researchers often find evidence 
of language attitudes in a range of phenomena, 
including jokes, comedy routines, media and 
literary representations of language in use, meta- 
linguistic comments in ongoing conversation, 
and public debates about language, as well 
as government policies and institutional prac- 
tices that somehow involve language. Anthro- 
pologists in particular have favored long-term 
participant observation, where researchers use 
a combination of direct observation of com- 
munity practices — including language prac- 
tices — in context, ethnographic interviews, and 
other sorts of evidence to offer a ‘thick descrip- 
tion’ of beliefs and ideologies in light of con- 
temporary theorizing. Haeri (2003) represents 
such a perspective. The goal of such research is 
not prediction but rather interpretation. 


2. THE ARABIC LANGUAGE AS 
ATTITUDE OBJECT 


Not surprisingly, there has been discussion 
of what can be characterized as the Arabic 
language as an attitude object. First, because 
definitions of ‘Arab’ often claim that an Arab 
is ‘one who speaks Arabic’, the language itself 
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becomes an essential, nondetachable compo- 
nent of group membership — often the single 
such component. Likewise, because Arabic is 
spoken across a group of contiguous states 
that refer to themselves as ‘the Arab world’ 
(despite the presence now and in the past of 
various non-Arab groups), the language itself 
has become an important tool in theorizing 
and creating nationalism and pan-nationalism, 
often in exclusionary ways, as thinkers, groups, 
and polities have struggled to define the proper 
role and meaning of Arabic in defining nations 
or supranational entities (e.g. Suleiman 2003, 
2004). Such theorizing has been markedly 
shaped by the experience of Ottoman and 
European colonization and their aftermath, 
when these countries were labeled ‘underdevel- 
oped’ by the West. Finally, because the Ouran 
was delivered in Arabic, the language itself 
has become linked to Islam in ways that many 
believers, especially Arab believers, experience 
as essentialist, despite the presence of other 
faiths in the region and the fact that the major- 
ity of the world’s Muslims are not speakers of 
Arabic (although many study it as a liturgical 
language). Part of the Qur’an’s miraculous 
nature, for believers, lies in its language as well 
as the variety and style of Arabic in which it 
was delivered. 

Understandably, then, the Arabic language 
itself has become a powerful signifier, a ready 
resource for those who wish to link Arabic 
and group, political, or religious identity, often 
collapsing these latter categories. Such uses 
are predicated on the indexical meanings of 
the language (on indexicality, see Ochs 1992; 
Myers-Scotton 1993). In recent years, linguistic 
anthropologists in particular have focused on 
the social processes that create links between 
language or language varieties and abstractions 
like the nation-state, social descriptors like ‘reli- 
gious’ and ‘masculine’, or social categories like 
class or religious confession. Attitudes about 
the language and its nature are, as noted, a 
significant part of such ideologies. At least 
since Ferguson (1959a, 1959b), there has been 
discussion of Arabs’ beliefs about the Arabic 
language. Ferguson used the potentially prob- 
lematic label ‘myths’ to refer to such attitudes, 
and, as Eisele (2003) noted, Ferguson drew 
broad unqualified generalizations and did not 
contextualize the imputed attitudes discussed 
in a larger comparative framework. In par- 
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ticular, Ferguson discussed attitudes or beliefs 
in three general areas: the language’s superi- 
ority resulting from what are perceived to be 
its beauty, logical structure, rich lexicon, and 
divine nature; speakers’ frequent contention 
that their native dialect of Arabic is closest to 
the Classical variety; and the language’s future, 
which is envisioned as a variety that is “unified, 
standardized, universal in the Arab world, used 
for both speaking and writing, and appropri- 
ate for all kinds of literature” (1959b:381). 
Elsewhere, Ferguson (1959a) discussed a fourth 
domain of language attitudes, those related to 
Arabic > diglossia, especially the stigmatized 
nature of dialectal varieties and the elevated 
status of the fushd. Ferguson’s original fram- 
ing of these issues has taken on a life of its 
own. Nader (1962), for example, expanded and 
critiqued the notion of ‘prestige’ assumed by 
Ferguson and, indeed, by many sociolinguists 
today, and Zeinab Ibrahim’s survey-based 
attempts to test several of Ferguson’s conten- 
tions led her to conclude that his “observations 
about Arabic language attitudes are still largely 
accurate” (2000:23). Eisele’s (2003) comments 
on Ferguson’s discussion of these ‘myths’ and 
reformulation of it are most promising. 


3. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE FUSHA AND VARIOUS 
NATIONAL VARIETIES OF ARABIC 


Likely no topic relating to attitudes about 
Arabic has spawned the volume or intensity 
of commentary as the complex relationship 
between the fusbd and the various national 
varieties of Arabic, and the proper or possible 
roles of each. The functional differentiation 
between the two - often labeled High and 
Low, respectively - in terms of both modal- 
ity (written/spoken) and context (formal/infor- 
mal), which has held for centuries, is usually 
termed — diglossia. This functional differen- 
tiation is predicated on certain sets of atti- 
tudes or ideologies, a fact acknowledged by 
Ferguson (19594) in his initial characterization 
of the phenomenon, even as he predicted the 
social circumstances that might give rise to 
its reconfiguration (Walters 2003). Ferguson 
(19592) likewise explained that diglossic situa- 
tions inevitably give rise to communicative ten- 
sions, which, under certain conditions, come to 
be constructed as social problems. As he also 
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noted, the simple existence of spoken variet- 
ies of Arabic is seen as a problem — indeed, a 
crisis — by many commentators on the lan- 
guage. Bluntly put, “Arabs still revere fusha” 
(Z. Ibrahim 2000:23) and are quick to speak in 
pejorative terms of the dialects. Indeed, as Hus- 
sein and EI-Ali (1989:41) insightfully pointed 
out, with regard to matched-guise experiments 
that include the fusha, “The colloquial variet- 
ies cannot withstand comparison with it”. In 
fact, such attitudes follow logically when one 
considers recent work in language ideology and 
the nature of diglossia. In her efforts to under- 
stand discrimination based on speakers’ accents 
in the United States, Lippi-Green (1994:166), 
building on the work of Milroy and Milroy 
(1985), posited the notion of standard language 
ideology, which she defined as “a bias toward 
an abstracted, idealized, homogeneous spoken 
language which is imposed from above, and 
which takes as its model the written language. 
The most salient feature is suppression of varia- 
tion of all kinds”. In other words, the written 
language becomes the model for speaking (even 
though, as Milroy and Milroy [1985] amply 
demonstrated, there are many functional rea- 
sons to expect spoken and written language 
forms of any language to differ). We can predict 
that an ideology of the sort described by Lippi- 
Green, which is associated with the language 
variety accorded overt prestige, will be found 
in all speech communities where a superposed, 
consciously standardized variety of language 
exists (e.g. French, whether in Paris or Algiers). 
In many regards, we can claim that diglossia 
of the sort found in Arabic represents the most 
complete instantiation of standard language 
ideology. The fushd is, indeed, superposed; 
being no one’s native language, it is necessarily 
idealized and abstracted (though not ill-defined, 
pace Kaye 1972; see Walters 2003:104, n. 4). 
Because of its history, the fushd is inevitably 
and essentially associated with writing because 
the texts of the Islamic heritage, including the 
Quran, and what many see as the zenith of 
Arab thought - a glorious past never to be 
equaled — are written in this variety. Similarly, 
it is the written version of the fushd that serves 
as the basis for its spoken variety: when speak- 
ing the fushd, one is, in some very real sense, 
talking like a book or, minimally, using the 
language variety historically associated with 
books and literacy to speak aloud. Given the 
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symbolic loadings of these phenomena, the 
fusha has understandably come to be imbued 
with near-totemic power. There is persistent 
hand-wringing across the Arab world about > 
lexical variation in the fushd as used in various 
countries (especially in the domain of jour- 
nalism) and about the language’s contamina- 
tion because of lexical borrowings from other 
languages and about structural and stylistic 
influences from those same languages. This 
hand-wringing provides strong evidence for the 
desire to suppress variation of the sorts linguists 
expect to find in any living language, especially 
one in intense contact with other languages 
and other varieties of the same language. Lippi- 
Green’s (1994) description shares much with 
Ferguson’s (1959b) discussion of the idealized 
future of Arabic; in fact, they are identical in 
many regards. 

In the same way that the circumstances of Ara- 
bic diglossia might lead us to predict the nature 
and strength of the ideology associated with 
the fushd, as well as the power granted it, they 
set up a polarized structural contrast with the 
dialects, which come to represent symbolically 
the absence of everything the fushd is claimed 
to be. Predictably, we might argue, some have 
come to the defense of the dialect as a way of 
overcoming the very real practical challenges 
Arabic diglossia presents, whether educating all 
a country’s citizens or creating a vibrant and 
vital literary language that reflects and instanti- 
ates daily life and contemporary national cul- 
ture. Indeed, there have been proponents of 
elevating local varieties so that they could be 
used for functions traditionally reserved for 
the fusha, much as European vernaculars were 
elevated in status, ultimately replacing Latin 
as the language of learning. Suleiman (2004, 
Chap. 3) has offered an excellent survey and 
analysis of the history of these debates. As he 
aptly states, “Acting as a proxy for extralin- 
guistic issues, the SA [Standard Arabic] versus 
dialects debate is used to signal metonymically 
the concern with identity, modernization, tradi- 
tion, change, and globalization.... The fact that 
the main arguments in [this debate] tend to be 
repeated ad nauseam in each generation and, in 
the same generation, in different locations testi- 
fies to the perennial nature of the issues that 
animate them” (Suleiman 2004:93-94). 

Likely the most provocative and fully devel- 
oped recent such argument is that of Haeri 
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(2003), who analyzed the conflicts inherent 
in a situation in which ‘ordinary people’ are 
expected to use a ‘sacred language’ in their 
daily lives in the context of a nation-state in 
the modern world. Despite the richness of 
Haeri’s insights in problematizing the Egyptian 
situation, she did not discuss the practical prob- 
lems associated with elevating the status of 
the dialectal variety, including the challenge 
of standardizing Egyptian Arabic and the sorts 
of social inequalities any such standardization 
project would create or replicate. Nor did she 
engage the predictable (indeed, in many ways, 
ready-made) ideological critiques of any such 
suggestion. These critiques include the potential 
loss (or even destruction) of the ‘unity’ assumed 
to exist among Arab nations, a concern of 
those who claim that the fushd is the glue hold- 
ing Arab culture and the Arab world together 
(given the essential role assigned to language in 
defining ‘Arab’), and the potential loss of access 
to the texts of the past, especially a concern of 
those who link Islam and the fushd. Follow- 
ing Suleiman (2004), it may be predicted that 
Haeri’s arguments will change the attitudes of 
few, if any, Egyptians or Arabs more broadly 
and that her status as non-Egyptian and non- 
Arab (though Muslim, trained in the West) will 
result in her being labeled a traitor (especially 
to Islam) in collaboration with modern-day Ori- 
entalists. That we can accurately predict such a 
response teaches important lessons about how 
language attitudes become part of larger social 
discourses. Such ideologies become part of 
the creation and perpetuation of social struc- 
tures, granting power or hegemony to some 
but not others. Suleiman, for example, outlined 
the arguments made, on the one hand, by those 
who cast themselves as defenders of the fusha 
and simultaneously Islam, Arab nationalism, 
authenticity, purity, or any of several other val- 
ues — positions that align them with a preexist- 
ing dominant ideology, and, on the other hand, 
by those who argue for modernizing the fusha 
or for expanding the roles in which the use 
of dialectal Arabic is legitimated, often in the 
name of democratizing the language or mak- 
ing it more useful in a globalized marketplace. 
Within such a context, the available positions 
to which one can stake claim are limited. Situ- 
ations like this one demonstrate that it is not 
simply that we, as members of a society, choose 
to subscribe to particular ideologies, including 
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language ideologies, but rather that, in a real 
sense, ideologies choose us, based on our posi- 
tion in the social order, our life experience, and 
our value commitments of various sorts. 

From this perspective, ideologies can be said 
to beckon us, and we recognize ourselves in 
them much as we might respond to a stranger 
on the street hailing us with ‘Sir’? or ‘Madame’ 
or imagine that some piece of clothing we see 
in a shop window would suit us perfectly. An 
understanding of such structural configurations 
of attitudes and ideologies helps account for 
the findings of research on attitudes toward the 
fushd, the dialect(s), and projects like Arabiza- 
tion. Predictably, questionnaire-based surveys 
of attitudes, whether using direct questions or 
the matched guise in which the fushd appears 
alongside one or more dialects, yield results 
favoring the former. Thus, the sample of high 
school and university students studied by El- 
Dash and Tucker (1975) ranked the fusha high, 
in contrast to Egyptian Arabic and English 
spoken with three accents, on intelligence, like- 
ability, religiousness, and leadership. 

Hussein and EI-Ali (1989) studied a sample 
of 303 university students enrolled at Yar- 
mouk who ranked Modern Standard Arabic 
highest in status in contrast to three local dia- 
lects of spoken Arabic. Sawaie’s (1994) study, 
which manipulated sociolinguistic variables in 
a matched-guise context, found that his sample 
of 321 Jordanians and Palestinians, mostly 
university students in their 20s, ranked the 
variants associated with the fushd, especially 
the sociolinguistic variant [q], as most elegant, 
in contrast to those associated with three local 
dialects of spoken Arabic. Al-Haq’s (1998) 
sample of 211 faculty members at Yarmouk 
agreed that the fushd was superior to all other 
varieties, that it was beautiful, and that it 
marked a person as well educated; this sample 
expressed overwhelming support for Arabiza- 
tion of the curriculum. Respondents likewise 
agreed that Arabization represented ‘a national 
and academic duty’ (and thus, to raise any 
questions about Arabization is to set oneself 
up to be labeled unpatriotic). Such findings led 
Al-Haq to conclude that “using the colloquial 
does not entail attachment and loyalty to it, 
but rather is functional” (1998:21). Given the 
findings of other research, however, such an 
interpretation is likely too simplistic. Arabs 
generally prefer their own national dialect to 
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those from elsewhere, clear evidence of attach- 
ment and loyalty in the ears of many. Further, 
Al-Kahtany’s (1997) survey of 40 male univer- 
sity and postgraduate students from fourteen 
countries in the Arab world studying in the 
United States found that respondents under- 
stood and appreciated the functional differen- 
tiation of varieties associated with diglossia and 
did not perceive the situation to be a problem 
(cf. also Dweik 1997). In fact, Al-Kahtany’s 
small sample of North Africans believed that 
local dialects could replace Modern Standard 
Arabic in schooling and the media, evidence 
of possible regional differences in perceptions 
of the imagined community of the Arab (and 
Arabic-speaking) world. Such a finding will pre- 
dictably be troubling to those who fetishize 
the fushd. At the same time, it should not be 
surprising, given the history of North Africa, 
including the ways in which it is often margin- 
alized in the Arab world. 

In fact, we might say that the outcome of 
surveys of attitudes in which the fushd is placed 
in a context of contrast with other varieties is 
overdetermined: multiple factors that cannot 
easily be teased apart contribute to predictable 
responses. Additional challenges associated with 
any such survey — especially one that asks about 
the subject’s ability to speak the fushd — are the 
question of using self-report data to assess abili- 
ties in such a value-laden attitude object (cf. 
Z. Ibrahim 2000) and the larger, more abstract 
issue of what speakers believe the fushd to 
be. Parkinson’s work (e.g. 1991, 1993, 1994) 
is most instructive with respect to this latter 
question. All these factors help account for the 
apparent gap between expressed loyalty to and 
esteem for the fushd, even as speakers continue 
to use and prefer local varieties — their mother 
tongue — in their daily lives, if preference is 
assessed on the basis of practice. An especially 
interesting and robust finding of quantitative 
studies of sociolinguistic variation with respect 
to language attitudes between the dialects and 
the fushad involves behavior with respect to 
what Haeri (1996) has termed ‘diglossic vari- 
ables’. Such variables, like (q), which in Cairene 
Arabic has the variants [q], associated with the 
fushd, and [?], associated with the dialect, show 
distributions unlike the sorts of patterns found 
in most Western speech communities. As Wal- 
ters (1996) demonstrated, at the most general 
level these patterns fall out from the nature of 
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diglossia, which presumes very different norms 
for speaking and writing (and hence predicts 
different distributions of data gathered from 
informal interviews and literacy-based prompts 
like paragraphs, word lists, and minimal-pair 
lists read aloud — data-gathering procedures 
most often used by quantitative sociolinguists). 
Especially relevant to this discussion, however, 
is the fact that in informal interviews, males as 
a group favor variants associated with what we 
might term the ‘deterritorialized’ written stan- 
dardized variety, i.e. the fushd, more so than do 
females, who as a group use a higher percent- 
age of the variants associated with the prestige 
variety of the local urban spoken dialect (> 
language and gender). One way of interpreting 
this finding, which recurs across the Arabic- 
speaking world and contrasts markedly with 
findings in Western urban areas, is to claim 
that males and females have different attitudes 
toward these variants (i.e., they assign them 
different social meanings) and use them differ- 
ently in constructing their respective gendered 
identities — masculinity or femininity — as these 
interact with their social class position. In other 
words, following Muhammad Ibrahim (1986), 
we can claim that in Arabic speech communi- 
ties, because of diglossia we find a standard 
variety, associated with the fushd, and a local 
prestige variety (in contrast to Western speech 
communities, where the two are, with rare 
exception, the same) and that attitudes to these 
varieties can differ. 


4. RELATIONSHIPS AMONG 
VARIOUS REGIONAL AND SOCIAL 
VARIETIES OF ARABIC 


A third relevant area of interest and research 
involves attitudes toward the various regional 
and social varieties of spoken Arabic (although 
national boundaries often do not correspond 
to regional dialect boundaries — the Arabic of 
northeastern Algeria is surely closer to that of 
northwestern Tunisia than it is to the dialect 
of Arabic spoken in southwestern Algeria, yet 
both are perceived and treated as Algerian 
Arabic). Natives of every country in the Arab 
world have strong attitudes about how people 
of various regions, faiths, and social groups 
within their country and across the region 
speak, and language and language attitudes 
become components of prototypes or stereo- 
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types about these various groups. As Muhawi 
(1994) demonstrated, understanding the punch 
line to many jokes told in the Arab world 
presumes knowledge of just such linguistically 
based stereotypes. As nonnative speakers of 
Arabic learn the language, they internalize such 
attitudes or at least gain knowledge of them. 
Students in anthropology, folklore, and cultural 
studies remind us that in television programs 
around the world, we can expect the buffoons 
to speak socially stigmatized language varieties, 
a reflection of attitudes linking social hierarchy 
and language use. Interestingly, within a coun- 
try, stigmatized urban and rural varieties of 
a language are generally treated differently. 
Again, around the world, researchers find that 
city folk are quick to laugh at the country 
bumpkin’s speech, assuming him or her to be 
simple but trustworthy; in contrast, they are 
less charitable to the urban poor, whose speech 
is stigmatized in other ways, as Hussein and 
EI-Ali (1989) and Sawaie (1994) illustrate for 
Jordan. Suleiman (2004, Chap. 4) has offered 
a different reading of the Jordanian situation, 
focusing on urban, Bedouin, and rural fellahi 
variants of the sociolinguistic variable (q) as 
well as the standard variant, which is also asso- 
ciated with the Druze and Syriacs in Jordan; 
he contextualized his findings in terms of the 
demographics of Jordanian society, especially 
the various waves of Palestinian immigrants to 
the country, linking the distribution of variants 
to historical events and the renegotiation of Jor- 
danian nationalism in light of these immigrants. 
An interesting aspect of language attitudes in 
Arabic is the value attached to Bedouin varieties 
of Arabic (Ferguson 1959b; Nader 1962; Hus- 
sein and EI-Ali 1989), which have been taken as 
purer or more authentic since the earliest study 
of the language (Versteegh 1997:57ff.). 
Attitudes toward various national varieties 
of Arabic are, however, more complex. There 
has been no comprehensive study of this situa- 
tion, for instance from the perspective of social 
psychology, one in which a representative ran- 
dom sample of raters from each of the Arab 
countries evaluates a well-constructed stimulus 
tape of samples from all the countries where 
Arabic is spoken natively, using the matched- 
guise technique. However, some outlines of 
the situation can be sketched, based on exist- 
ing research. Herbolich’s (1979) matched-guise 
experiment compared responses to Egyptian, 
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Syrian, Saudi, and Libyan dialects by a sample 
of 80 female and male Egyptians, representing 
professionals, American University of Cairo 
students, national university students, and high 
school students. The sample ordered these dia- 
lects in the following way: Egyptian, Syrian, 
Saudi, and Libyan. (Thus, the study provides 
additional evidence of a speaker’s preference 
for her or his own dialect.) As Herbolich 
demonstrated, however, raters often incorrectly 
identified speakers’ nationality. Hence, it was 
the perceived nationality of the speaker and 
attitude toward the perceived nationality that 
influenced various rankings more than actual 
nationality or actual native dialect. (Similar 
findings are common in matched-guise studies 
in other languages, reminding us that raters are 
guided by their assumptions of what particular 
groups sound like rather than by how members 
of those groups in fact sound.) Al-Kahtany’s 
matched-guise study of 40 Arab students in the 
United States included conversational stimuli 
representing six dialects, but his 1997 article 
focused only on attitudes toward Modern Stan- 
dard Arabic and the Damascene dialect. With a 
sample of 70 male and female university gradu- 
ates in Egypt and Morocco, Zeinab Ibrahim 
(2000) found that the Egyptians overwhelm- 
ingly ranked their dialect as most beautiful, 
while the Moroccans favored Egyptian (n=28) 
over Moroccan (n=25) and Levantine (n=17). 
(Responses to questions about which dialect 
subjects preferred males and females to speak 
showed that attitudes about national dialect 
were likewise linked in complex ways to the 
sex of the speaker. One might also question 
whether Ibrahim’s own nationality, Egyptian, 
might not have influenced some Moroccans to 
rank Egyptian as they did.) As Ibrahim noted, 
Egyptians appear ‘dialectally insulated’ from 
the remainder of the Arab world, a finding 
she, like many, attributed to the role Cairo 
has long played in the entertainment indus- 
try — music, cinema, radio, and television. This 
situation results in Egyptian Arabic’s being 
almost universally understood across the Arab 
world — especially the Cairene dialect of Egyp- 
tian Arabic. Ibrahim also pointed out that 
changing technology, especially the satellite 
dish and pan-Arab television stations, means 
that Arabs are (or can be) exposed to varieties 
of Arabic other than their native variety to a 
degree formerly not possible. Interestingly, she 
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likewise contended that “Arabs usually do not 
feel the urge to learn another Arabic dialect”, 
a claim called into question by Shiri (2002), 
who examined Tunisians’ understanding of 
their own accommodation to the Arabic of 
those she termed Middle Easterners. As Shiri 
explained, because Middle Easterners often 
complain that they cannot understand Tunisian 
Arabic (and North African varieties of Arabic 
more broadly), Tunisians are encouraged, if not 
forced, to engage in asymmetrical accommoda- 
tion, suppressing Tunisian forms while using 
forms more familiar to their interlocutors. For 
Shiri, the causes of such a situation are both 
cultural and linguistic. Indeed, the differences 
in the verb morphology and stress, as well as 
lexis, between the Western and Eastern varieties 
of Arabic are great (Versteegh 1997, Chap. 
to), and Easterners have little or no exposure 
to North African, or Maghrebi, varieties of 
Arabic. However, according to Shiri’s inter- 
viewees, Eastern Arabs often claim that because 
of the Maghreb’s history of colonization by 
the French and the lexical influences on North 
African Arabic from Berber, Italian, Spanish, 
and French, they find the Maghrebi varieties 
incomprehensible. Not surprisingly, such atti- 
tudes reflect a much broader set of attitudes 
about the Mashriq, or Arab East, and about the 
Maghreb, or Arab West, a distinction replicated 
in many interesting ways. Even scholars writing 
about language as a unifier in the Arab world 
often focus on what they term ‘the Middle East’, 
noting that the North African situation is so 
distinct as to require separate treatment. 

The relevant issue here is not the actual 
degree of difference or the need for separate 
treatment, but rather the observation that in 
focusing on the Middle East and so labeling it 
(instead of using a label like ‘the eastern part of 
the Arab world’, much closer to the meaning 
of the Arabic term masSriq), scholarly practice 
helps perpetuate and reify an East/West distinc- 
tion, one in which North Africa, including its 
varieties of Arabic, is marginalized. 


5. ARABIC AND OTHER 
LANGUAGES IN THE REGION 


A fourth area of relevant research has involved 
attitudes toward Arabic as compared with 
those toward other languages in the region, 
whether indigenous (e.g. Berber and Kurdish) 
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or superposed (English, French, Hebrew, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish). With regard to indigenous 
languages, attitudes influence the behavior of 
the society and those in power with respect 
to the treatment of the language, especially its 
legitimated presence or absence in the public 
domain (e.g. education, media), and its speak- 
ers (e.g. whether those who continue to use 
the language are seen as backward or, more 
seriously, as not fully loyal to the nation- 
state). Within minority-language communities, 
the issues include whether the ethnic language 
is seen as a detachable or nondetachable part 
of group identity, whether speakers of these 
languages assimilate to the dominant language 
by choice or force, and how attitudes change 
across time, as they clearly have in Morocco and 
Algeria with respect to Berber since the 1990s. 
Because of the nature of Arab nationalism and 
nationalism in the Arab world, reliable data 
do not exist on minority-language speakers. 
Questions about such matters are not asked on 
censuses inasmuch as the national governments 
see such information as potentially divisive and 
threatening to national unity. Similarly, there is 
limited research on these languages or attitudes 
about them, with the exception of > Berber 
(> language shift: Amazigh). Discussions of 
the situation of Berber in North Africa include 
Bentahila and Davies (1992), which also con- 
siders > Judaeo-Arabic, Ennaji (1997), Sadiqi 
(1997), Marley (2004), and Errihani (2006). 
There has been far less written on > Kurdish, 
but see Hassanpour (1992) on Kurdish in Iraq 
and elsewhere. 

In contrast, there has been extensive discus- 
sion of superposed languages, notably French, 
English, and Hebrew. Discussions of French and 
English cannot, in most cases, be divorced from 
impassioned debates about Arabization, i.e. the 
use of some form of Arabic as the language of 
government, education (including higher edu- 
cation), and the media, in the postcolonial era 
and more recent discussions of competitiveness 
in times of globalization. (In this regard, Ara- 
bization represents a case of language spread: 
Arabic — or the standard variety of it — is to be 
used in contexts previously reserved partly or 
exclusively for the use of some other language.) 
Just as those defending the fushd against the 
dialects position themselves as defenders of spe- 
cific cultural values, those arguing for Arabiza- 
tion and a reduced role for European languages 
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do likewise. Bentahila (1983, Chap. 6) and 
Mouhssine (1995) have analyzed the ideolo- 
gized contradictions such positions have repre- 
sented in Morocco. Studies of language attitudes 
in North Africa have offered especially interest- 
ing findings with respect to language and what 
Bentahila (1983, Chap. 3) termed ‘views of 
the world’. In sentence-completion tasks, his 
87 respondents, aged 17-38, representing a 
range of professions and various regions of 
Morocco, demonstrated very different ideas, 
depending on whether they responded in Ara- 
bic or French, about what a person needed in 
order to have a successful life; the nature of 
marriage; one’s duty to society; and one’s own 
goals in life, among other views. Using a sample 
of 120 Tunisians aged 20-28, stratified by edu- 
cation, sex, class, and size of town or city of 
residence, Riguet (1981-1982a, 1981-1982b) 
used French- and Arabic-language versions of 
a questionnaire about attitudes regarding fam- 
ily, work, and society to investigate whether 
the language of the questionnaire influenced 
responses. (Thus, questions were not asked 
about language, but as in the study by Benta- 
hila, language was an independent variable.) 
Riguet found that educated subjects reported 
different attitudes on some items depending 
on the language of the questionnaire, with the 
French-language version favoring certain mod- 
ernist attitudes. At the same time, he did not 
find any simple or clear distinctions according 
to the language of the questionnaire; however, 
he found abundant evidence of a clear attach- 
ment to Islam, regardless of the questionnaire 
used. While questionnaires about language atti- 
tudes often demonstrate that students across 
the Arab world exhibit instrumental, rather 
than integrative, motivations for studying 
Western languages, reality is likely more com- 
plex. Lambert’s (1967) instrumental/integrative 
dichotomy itself has been called into question 
by researchers in second-language acquisition. 
Further, one might contend that students who 
report wanting to master English in particu- 
lar, because of its current global status — a 
motivation that might traditionally be seen as 
instrumental — simultaneously seek to integrate 
themselves into a globalized economy that uses 
English as its language and is much influenced 
by Anglo-American capitalist practices that 
currently may have little to do with Ameri- 
can or British culture directly. Additionally, 
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mastery of a Western language represents an 
important kind of embodied symbolic capital 
(Walters t999b), a fact not lost on future 
elites across the Arab world. Knowledge of a 
Western language may be useful in getting a 
job or helping one’s country modernize, but it 
also increases one’s social status and may help 
women, in particular, in the marriage market. 
It does, however, appear that speakers from 
across the Arab world have different sets of 
attitudes about mastering second/foreign lan- 
guages and particularly about speaking them 
‘without an accent’, which, of course, means 
speaking them with an accent that resembles 
or is indistinguishable from that of a native 
speaker of the language. 

North Africans and Lebanese, citizens of 
countries that were heavily colonized by the 
French (and where French is often considered a 
second, rather than foreign, language), appear 
more willing to adopt native-like accents when 
speaking French, English, or other languages, 
a practice those from other parts of the Arab 
world sometimes criticize, taking it as evidence 
of disloyalty to some construction of Arab- 
ness. Females, more so than males, seem will- 
ing to adopt native-like accents and are often 
expected to do so (e.g. Diab 2000). Represen- 
tative discussions of attitudes toward English 
in the Arab world include El-Dash and Tucker 
(1975) for Egypt; Walters (1999a), Lawson 
and Sachdev (2000), and Daoud (2001) for 
Tunisia; Malallah (2002) for Kuwait; and Abu- 
Rabia (2003) for Israel. On French, see Benta- 
hila (1983) and Marley (2004) for Morocco; 
Stevens (1983), Lawson and Sachdev (1997), 
and Daoud (2001) for Tunisia; Taleb Ibrahimi 
(1997) for Algeria; and Diab (2000) for Anglo- 
phone Lebanon. 

Examining the status of Arabic in > Malta, 
a country whose linguistic situation does not fit 
comfortably with those of the rest of the region, 
Scirha (2001) sought to explain why second- 
ary school children there showed little interest 
in studying the language although their native 
language is derived from Arabic and considered 
by many to be a variety of Arabic. For many 
reasons, the linguistic situations in Palestine 
and — Israel and attitudes toward > Hebrew 
among Arabs have been the subject of much 
research on language attitudes. Research on 
this area includes attitudes toward Hebrew and 
Arabic of Israeli Arabs, versus those of Palestin- 
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ians in a divided community (Amara and Spol- 
sky 2001) and of Israeli Arabs in contrast to 
Israeli Jews more broadly (Lambert a.o. 1965; 
Kraemer and Olshtain 1989; Kraemer and 
Birenbaum 1993, who also consider English; 
Ben-Rafael and Brosh 2001). Bentolila exam- 
ined attitudes concerning > Judaeo-Arabic vs. 
Hebrew among Israeli Jews of Moroccan origin 
(Bentolila 2001). Suleiman (2004, Chap. 5) has 
offered a critique from a Palestinian perspec- 
tive of much of the work done by Jewish Israeli 
scholars. Using the specific example of the lan- 
guages of street signs and the larger issues of 
the naming or renaming of streets, he likewise 
documented the ‘language conflict’ in public 
spaces in Palestine and Israel. Al-Haq (2000) 
reported on changing attitudes toward Hebrew 
among Jordanian university students, who are 
now permitted to study that language. 


6. LANGUAGE PRACTICES: 
DIGLOSSIC SWITCHING AND 
CODE-SWITCHING 


Experience and research demonstrate that prac- 
tices like diglossic switching between the fusha 
and a national variety (Walters 1996) and > 
code-switching between Arabic and another 
language evoke strong responses from speakers. 
Although there has been no empirical research 
on attitudes toward diglossic switching per se, 
given the ideologies associated with diglossia, 
it can be predicted that someone speaking the 
dialect can almost always use lexical resources 
from the fushd without criticism, whether sin- 
gle words or set expressions, especially where 
these fill lexical gaps, when interacting with a 
comparably educated person. Indeed, in many 
contexts, especially among educated speakers, 
one is expected to do so. As an early study 
of radio Arabic (Schulz 1981) demonstrated, 
speakers speaking extemporaneously, espe- 
cially in group settings, often begin in the 
fusha, but the longer they talk, the more likely 
they are to move toward using the dialect, 
as what some researchers in code-switching 
would term the matrix or base language with 
frequent and extended embeddings from the 
fushda. Such language practices enable speakers 
to demonstrate simultaneously their loyalty to 
the local dialect and their education by using 
the fusha. It likewise enables them to overcome 
an especially complex interactional situation. 
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Because the fushd indexes formality, because 
it is a superposed variety, and because of the 
ideologies of correctness associated with it, 
few speakers are comfortable speaking it for 
long periods of time — especially if they are 
expected to use all the case endings. Their 
switching — whether through using the dialect 
as a matrix or through using some form of what 
some would term > Educated (Spoken) Arabic 
(ESA) — permits them to transform the situa- 
tion from one of formality to one of solidarity, 
as connoted by the use of dialectal Arabic. (As 
Suleiman [2004:8, n. 28] explains, Educated 
Spoken Arabic and diglossic switching, which 
he lumps together, have not become ideologized 
in the way varieties of Arabic like the dialect 
and the fusba have.) On the other hand, we 
can predict that if one is speaking the fusha, 
especially in a formal context, any switch to 
a dialect or another language must be rhetori- 
cally marked (e.g. as humor or solidarity more 
broadly); otherwise, the speaker is assumed to 
be unable to speak the fushd well. 

There have been several studies of attitudes 
toward code-switching (e.g. Bentahila 1983, 
Lawson and Sachdev 2000 on Arabic and 
French; Hussein 1999 on Arabic and English). 
Bilinguals are sensitive - and often very sen- 
sitive — not only to whether code-switching 
occurs but also how often it occurs; which 
specific structural constituents are switched; 
which social contexts the switching occurs in; 
and what the relative social status of the person 
switching is vis-a-vis their own. Thus, it is not 
at all clear how to interpret the findings of these 
studies, especially those using matched-guise 
methodology. Clearly, such code-switching is 
stigmatized — and doggedly so — even by people 
who engage in it. The claim that code-switch- 
ing constitutes a language variety (e.g. Lawson 
and Sachdev 2000) rather than, say, a commu- 
nicative resource or language practice, remains 
problematic. For students of language struc- 
ture, the claim of a new variety would require 
evidence of novel structures found in neither 
variety, structures that cannot be accounted for 
by existing models of code-switching. Likewise, 
given the nature of standard language ideolo- 
gies and language purity, it should come as a 
surprise to no one that code-switching is often 
highly overtly stigmatized, especially when it 
involves two languages, each of which has 
undergone standardization. At the same time, 
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speakers often willingly acknowledge that they 
engage in the practice and admit its potential 
usefulness in communicating. 


7. CONCLUSION 


Language, language varieties, and language 
practices are attitude objects in every speech 
community that has been investigated. Although 
the construct of language attitudes has tradi- 
tionally been associated with social psychology, 
scholars from a wide range of disciplines are 
concerned with whatever it is that the label rep- 
resents. Applied linguists, language teachers of 
native and nonnative languages, and language 
planners repeatedly demonstrate the signifi- 
cance of attitudes in their projects. 
Anthropologists are quick to remind us that 
attitudes, including attitudes about language 
of one sort or another, become constitutive of 
communities and community membership: To 
speak a language or language variety (especially 
if one speaks it natively or speaks it well as a 
nonnative speaker) is to be aware of sets of 
beliefs associated with that language by in- 
group and out-group members, even if one 
seeks to reject them. Thus, language, or some 
aspect of it, becomes a proxy for other atti- 
tudes or beliefs, often justifying behaviors of 
many sorts. The Arabic-speaking world offers 
an especially rich and instructive context in 
which to examine attitudes associated with lan- 
guage in some way. Because of the language’s 
intimate association with Islam, it presents an 
important example of the sorts of links believ- 
ers can create between language and religious 
experience or practice, as well as the special, 
indeed, sacred, registers of language that can be 
created for religious purposes (Nelson 1985). 
Because of the nature of the Arab world-a 
group of contiguous states sharing a major- 
ity religion and a cultural past linked directly 
with the fusha but speaking different national 
dialects as mother tongues and having very 
different colonial and postcolonial trajecto- 
ries — language varieties and practices pre- 
dictably become ideologized. Attitudes toward 
them figure prominently in the available social 
and political positions with which individuals 
and groups can align themselves. Finally, an 
essential part of Arabic diglossia is attitudinal. 
It is not merely that, by convention, one writes 
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the fushda, but that, in the minds of many, it 
is the fushd alone that should be written. For 
some, to seek to write the dialect or legitimate 
its use as a written variety is to engage in heresy 
or to favor national over pan-national interests, 
thereby playing into the hands of those who 
would destroy the Arab world. 

As Gal and Irvine (2000) remind us, the 
processes such as those by which the conven- 
tional use of the fushd for writing gives rise 
to the array of attitudes and social, political, 
and moral arguments one finds in the Arab 
world merit close attention. Indeed, the com- 
plex chain of assumptions and reasoning that 
licenses such arguments, as one moves from 
the act of writing to debates about the sacred 
or nationalism (often linking the two), is by no 
means simple or transparent. That such links 
have become naturalized — or taken for granted 
as natural or commonsensical — in no way ren- 
ders the Arab world or Arabic unusual; simi- 
lar complex ideological processes recur across 
languages, cultures, and societies. At the same 
time, these links are very real; for certain Arabs, 
they are reality, not a mere representation of it, 
clear evidence of the importance and power of 
language attitudes. 
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Language Contact 


The study of contact situations involving Arabic 
permits a number of generalizations, most of 
which are unsurprising. More interesting, there- 
fore, are the sometimes quite striking differences 
among the contact situations and their linguis- 
tic and sociolinguistic outcomes. In this entry, 
three sets of topics are surveyed, and some of 
their implications for general theories of con- 
tact-induced language change are discussed. Less 
attention is paid to the historical, political, and 
socioeconomic settings of the various contact 
situations, not because they are unimportant 
or uninteresting but because they vary so 
much: the one thing almost all of them have in 
common is the crucial role of Islam in the spread 
of Arabic throughout and beyond the Arabian 
Peninsula. 
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1. TOPICS AND TERRITORIES 


By far the most prominent topic in virtually all 
studies on language contact involving Arabic 
is the adoption and adaptation of loanwords 
(see Sec. 2), primarily from Arabic into other 
lan-guages but also, in a small number of cases, 
from other languages into Arabic. The promi- 
nence of this topic comes as no surprise: with the 
exception of isolated minority communities of 
Arabic speakers in > Latin America, > North 
America, and > Europe, structural interference 
is only likely to have occurred within Arabo- 
phone areas; and most of the contacts with 
other languages - sub-Saharan African contacts, 
South and Southeast Asian contacts, and even 
European contacts — took place outside Arab 
lands. The most important subtopics within this 
area concern the semantic domains of loan- 
words, the particular word classes that are 
borrowed, and the phonological and morpho- 
logical nativization, or lack thereof, of the 
loanwords. The question of structural interfer- 
ence is explicitly raised much less often, but 
is especially interesting when it does arise (see 
Sec. 3). Next comes a discussion of multilingual- 
ism and its manifestations, including language 
death and pidgins and creoles (Sec. 4). The 
final main section concerns language planning 
in a broad sense, with special emphases on the 
goals of teaching Arabic, the choice(s) of writ- 
ing system(s), and language purism movements 
(Sec. 5). The sixth and final section is a brief 
conclusion. 

The regions and languages covered in this 
entry can be roughly divided into five groups 
according to the nature of their contacts with 
Arabs and/or Arabic. First, the most intimate 
contacts are (or, in some historical cases, were) 
with languages spoken within or near Arabic- 
speaking territory, namely, the Near and 
Middle East and modern Turkey: > Modern 
South Arabian languages, ~ Aramaic/Syriac, 
Modern Hebrew or > Ivrit; > Coptic; > Berber 
languages; > Persian, and nearby > Tajik and 
> Kurdish (closely related to Persian); and > 
Turkish and other Turkic languages, such as 
> Tatar, ~ Kazakh, and > Uzbek. In these 
cases — with the possible exception of Coptic, 
because details of its contacts with Arabic 
are not well understood — influence between 
Arabic and the other language(s) has often been 
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mutual and has involved a significant degree 
of bilingualism. Influence from other languages 
on Arabic all fall in this group, except for the 
influence of European languages like English, 
French, or Italian, which is a relatively recent 
phenomenon (> English loanwords; > French 
loanwords; > Italian loanwords). 

In the next three groups, influence has been 
entirely, or almost entirely, from Arabic into 
the other language(s), although of course this 
generalization is not meant to rule out the 
possibility of other-language influence on local 
varieties of spoken Arabic, where there were 
any (but usually there were not). The second 
group comprises languages of sub-Saharan 
Africa, primarily spoken in modern countries 
lying on or near the Arabs’ ancient trade routes: 
+ Nubian; > Somali; Tigrinya, Afar, and other 
languages of the Horn of Africa (> Ethiopia); 
> Swahili and other East African languages; > 
Hausa, ~ Kanuri, > Songhay, > Wolof, > 
Yoruba, > Fulfulde, and — Bambara. In the 
third group are languages of Europe, where 
Arabic once had a dominant presence both in 
southern Spain (> al-Andalus) and in > Sicily 
and (to a lesser extent) southern Italy, and 
from those regions influenced other European 
languages as well, including —> Italian, the > 
Ibero-Romance languages, and ~ English. 
Fourth, and more distantly, Arabic has long 
been in contact (often indirect contact, via 
Persian) with languages of South and Southeast 
Asia, in the Indian subcontinent (in what 
are now Pakistan, India, and Bangladesh; > 
Indonesian/Malay) and in Thailand (> Thai) 
and Indonesia (> Urdu/Hindustani; > Bengali), 
especially the latter, with its largely Muslim 
population. In addition to its spread with Islam, 
Arabic reached the Indian subcontinent via 
trade, including trade settlements in Indian 
Ocean coastal areas. Finally, the fifth group is 
the case of the Arab ‘diaspora’, in the first place 
to > Latin America, where communities of 
t9th-century Arabic-speaking immigrants came 
into intimate contact with Spanish and Brazilian 
Portuguese; here, the pattern was Spanish 
or Brazilian Portuguese influence on Arabic, 
rather than vice versa. At a later stage, such 
communities arose in ~ North America; in > 
Europe, Arabic was brought by the large labor 
migration movement from the 1960s onward. 

A methodological issue that arises frequently 
should be mentioned here. Although there exist 
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deep and wide-ranging studies of the various 
phenomena for particular locations (for instance 
Arabic loanwords into Turkish), for other con- 
tact situations (for instance on Turkish loan- 
words into Arabic and Arabic loanwords into 
Nubian) no systematic studies have as yet been 
carried out, so that only preliminary analyses 
are possible. Among other things, this problem 
affects discussions of the numbers and vari- 
able phonological nativization of loanwords, 
and it also hinders attempts to discover struc- 
tural interference in those (relatively few) cases 
where one might expect to find some. But the 
lack of definitive answers in most cases should 
not be seen as any kind of defect in existing 
research; rather, it is an indication that there is 
still much room for exciting new research on 
language contacts involving Arabic. 

For the most part, sources on particular con- 
tact situations may be found in other entries, 
which are cross-referenced in the present entry 
(for a general survey somewhat similar to the 
one presented here, but with more limited 
access to data, see Versteegh 2001). For general 
literature on contact linguistics, see Thomason 
and Kaufman (1988) and Thomason (2001). 


2. LOANWORDS 


In all studies of contact between Arabic and 
other languages, loanwords are a central issue, 
often to the exclusion of other topics. Studies 
on loanwords from other languages into Arabic 
range from > English and > Italian loanwords 
in modern Arabic; > Turkish loanwords; > 
Ethiopian and > South Arabian loanwords in 
Classical Arabic; and > Ivrit (Modern Hebrew) 
loanwords in (specifically) Palestinian Arabic. 
One of the most interesting, but admittedly 
controversial, topics is that of the estimated 
322 loanwords in the Ouran (Jeffery 1938), 
for instance from > South Arabian and from 
— Aramaic/Syriac. The near-universal focus on 
loanwords fits the general picture of Arabic 
in contact with other languages, especially 
but not only those spoken relatively far from 
Arabophone_ regions. Without the presence 
of communities of native speakers of Arabic, 
it is likely that linguistic interference will be 
largely or entirely limited to non-basic lexi- 
cal items. The reason is that intimate contact, 
including significant degrees of bilingualism, is 
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needed to provide an appropriate social set- 
ting for contact-induced language change that 
affects the receiving language more deeply than 
the adoption of loanwords (cf. Thomason and 
Kaufman 1988:47ff.). Accordingly, with the 
possible exception of highly formal Arabic- 
related contexts (such as religion and poetry), 
deeper influence is found only in Arabophone 
regions (see Sec. 3 for further discussion of this 
point). 

Numerical estimates of Arabic loanwords in 
other languages are rare, but one figure that is 
given is startling: loanwords from Arabic and 
Persian once formed more than 80 percent of 
the vocabulary of written Ottoman Turkish; 
nonetheless, Ottoman Turkish is claimed never 
to have been a mixed language because the 
grammar and ‘verbal core’ remained Turkish 
(see > Turkish). For Modern > Persian, a much 
lower estimate is given: 8,o00 loanwords in a 
dictionary countand considerably fewer, depend- 
ing on the genre, in a count of text frequency. 
Since Persian, like Turkish, underwent a period 
of attempts to purge its vocabulary of loan- 
words (see Sec. 5), this figure is much lower 
than it would have been before the 1930s. 

Calques (loan translations) are frequently 
highlighted in the consideration of loanwords. 
These are a subtype of lexical borrowing, 
involving morpheme-by-morpheme translation 
of words (involving only roots and derivational 
affixes, not inflection) and/or word-by-word 
translations of phrases. The most prominent of 
these discussions are in contact situations in the 
first group listed above (henceforth Group 1) — 
the regions in or near Arabophone territory, 
i.e. the Near and Middle East and modern 
Turkey. There are many calques from Hebrew 
in both written and spoken Arabic of the region 
(see > Ivrit); and conversely, there are many 
calques from Arabic in Ivrit. In the latter case, 
they come both from ‘natural’ sources — that 
is, from people’s daily interactions with each 
other in speech and writing — and from planned 
calquing, especially by numerous innovators, 
beginning with Eliezer Ben-Yehuda and con- 
tinued by the Hebrew Language Council and, 
later, by its successor, the Academy of the 
Hebrew Language. In > Turkish, calques were 
much harder to identify as being of foreign ori- 
gin and were thus left as traces after the post- 
Ottoman Turkish language reform attempted 
to eliminate all Arabisms. And among the 
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Turkish loanwords in the Arabic dialects spo- 
ken by minority groups within Turkey there 
are many calques, but it is often impossible 
to tell in which direction the borrowing went 
because there are no detailed studies of phra- 
seology in Arabic and Turkish (see > Turkish 
loanwords). 

The major semantic domains in which loan- 
words cluster are roughly predictable, with one 
or two surprises, from the nature of the contacts. 
Words connected with Islamic religious prac- 
tices and beliefs are prominent in almost all 
regions with a significant Muslim population, 
notably in sub-Saharan Africa and South and 
Southeast Asia; for — Hausa, for instance, 
over 50 percent of the Arabic loanwords are 
estimated to concern religion. Strikingly, how- 
ever, and despite very large numbers of Arabic 
loanwords in other domains, > Persian has not 
borrowed heavily from Arabic in the domain of 
religion. This may be accounted for by the com- 
mon-sense reasoning that a successful effort to 
convert people to a new religion will necessarily 
require that they understand what the mission- 
aries are telling them, so that it makes sense for 
the missionaries to use the prospective converts’ 
own words in the process (see — Persian). 
But this explanation does not work for other 
areas to which Islam spread, as indicated by 
the extent to which more distant cultures have 
adopted Arabic religious vocabulary along with 
Islam. This does not necessarily mean that the 
explanation is invalid for Persian, but it seems 
more likely that the explanation lies instead, 
or at least in part, in the prestige of Persian 
at the time of the conversions, rivaling that of 
Arabic and far higher than the prestige of most 
other languages spoken in regions in which 
Arabic loanwords predominate in the field of reli- 
gion (> Iran). It is worth noting in this context 
that the absence of lexical borrowing is well 
attested in even quite intense contact situa- 
tions elsewhere in the world, for instance 
in Native American languages of the Pacific 
Northwest of the United States and Canada, 
some of which have borrowed almost no 
words from English in spite of more than 
Iso years of intimate contact and extreme 
cultural pressure. Clearly, therefore, cultural 
factors can and do influence the likelihood of 
lexical (and other) borrowing. 

Other semantic domains are largely or wholly 
unconnected with religion, except insofar as 
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Arabic-language administration and culture 
accompanied Islam. The most frequently men- 
tioned domains, obtaining also in Europe and 
other regions that did not turn to Islam, are 
trade, science and technology, time, literacy 
and grammar, administration, maritime termi- 
nology, jurisprudence, food, items connected 
with daily life (curiously, ‘soap’ seems to be 
the item most frequently mentioned), and flora 
and fauna. Many authors emphasize the very 
wide semantic range of Arabic loanwords, but 
overall these domains, especially the first few, 
reflect the features of Arabic civilization (out- 
side religion) that have been most important 
internationally: ancient trade routes around the 
Mediterranean and south to sub-Saharan Africa 
and the Indian Ocean, and world dominance in 
science — a dominance still visible in the large 
number of international words of Arabic origin 
in mathematics and astronomy. Items of trade 
(including ‘soap’!) and food, as well as other 
everyday terms, speak to the influence of Arabic 
culture in near and distant regions. 

When Arabic is the recipient language in a 
contact situation, religion is not a source of 
loanwords, which is hardly surprising. Instead, 
everyday items predominate; recent English 
loanwords in the domains of computers, cars, 
foods, and clothes provide one obvious example 
(obvious because English terms in these areas 
have spread around the world in recent dec- 
ades). An interesting example of a more spe- 
cialized set of loanwords is found in Sudanese 
Arabic, which has mainly borrowed agricul- 
tural terms from — Nubian. 

Another topic that is covered in many stud- 
ies of language contact involving Arabic con- 
cerns borrowed word classes. There is quite 
general agreement that nouns are by far the 
largest class of loanwords — no surprise there, 
as this is true all over the world. It is some- 
what surprising, however, to find that in many 
contact situations involving Arabic, verb bor- 
rowing does occur, given the still widespread 
(though mistaken) view that verbs are rarely 
borrowed. True, finite verbs are very seldom 
borrowed from Arabic into Turkish; but even 
this means that at least a few verbs have 
been borrowed. Verbs have been borrowed 
into Arabic from (at least) Aramaic, Ivrit, and 
Turkish, and from Arabic into (at least) Neo- 
Aramaic, Modern South Arabian languages, 
Turkish (rarely), Tatar, Persian, Kurdish, 
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Hausa, Yoruba, Fulfulde, Songhay, Swahili, 
Nubian, Urdu, Bengali, Telugu, Indonesian, 
and Malay. Sometimes, there are many such 
loanwords: by one count, there are 75 verbs in 
Syrian Arabic dialects from Turkish (> Turkish 
loanwords). The actual mechanism of borrow- 
ing varies. As has been noted for other contact 
situations around the world, verb borrowing 
often involves the adoption of a nominalized 
verb (such as an infinitive or a participle) which 
is then combined with an auxiliary verb native 
to the borrowing language; this is found in some 
of the Arabic contact situations as well, for 
instance in > Persian, ~ Urdu/Hindustani, and 
> Bengali. But the language contact literature 
also has examples of direct borrowing of verbs 
as verbs, and that, too, happens in these contact 
situations, e.g. in > Fulfulde and > Songhay, 
where the Arabic imperfect is borrowed, and 
in the Nubian language Nobiin. By contrast to 
Nobiin, the closely related Nubian language 
Kenzi-Dongolawi borrows verbs by means of 
an auxiliary -e(e) ‘to say’ (see > Nubian), in a 
striking instance of different borrowing strat- 
egies employed in very similar systems. The 
overall picture of diverse means and rates of 
verb borrowing in contact situations involving 
Arabic is of considerable significance for general 
investigations of lexical transfer in language 
contact situations, because it arises from par- 
allel studies of the phenomenon in situations 
involving a single language. 

Two other frequently mentioned borrowed 
word classes are numerals and discourse mark- 
ers (both particles and full words). Numerals 
have been borrowed in (at least) > Modern 
South Arabian languages, where most numerals 
above 10 are of Arabic origin; > Swahili, prob- 
ably the best-known case, where the numer- 
als for 6, 7, and 9 are of Arabic origin, the 
numerals for 11-19 are expressed by doublets, 
both Arabic terms and Bantu terms, and other 
numerals are Arabic; and in > Nubian, > 
Hausa, and —> Javanese. 

The borrowing of discourse markers is 
interesting from a syntactic and pragmatic 
viewpoint, as such morphemes tend to have 
structural functions, not (just) lexical ones; no 
details are available in the literature on syntactic 
implications of these borrowings, however. In 
some situations apparently all word classes can 
be borrowed, including adjectives, conjunctions, 
prepositions, and various kinds of particles, e.g. 
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in Modern South Arabian languages, > Hausa, 
and > Nubian, all borrowing from Arabic, 
as well as in the case of > Ivrit loanwords in 
Arabic. Other languages have borrowed mainly 
nouns, including some deverbal nominals, and 
also some adjectives (e.g. > Persian, > Indo- 
nesian/Malay, all from Arabic, and > Italian 
loanwords in Arabic). 

One final point on loanword domains: > 
Modern South Arabian is said to have borrowed 
from Arabic a rst person singular suffix. This 
isolated instance is worth noting because the 
borrowing of personal pronouns is rather rare 
in this and most other parts of the world. Pro- 
noun borrowing is also mentioned in Turkish 
from Arabic (see > Turkish), but no details are 
given, so its significance cannot be assessed: it 
is only the borrowing of personal pronouns 
that is believed to be especially rare. Versteegh 
(2001:479) has noted that the Arabic pronouns 
ane ‘T and ente ‘you’ are used in Betawi Bahasa 
Indonesia “in order to avoid the complicated 
system of prestige pronouns that exist in many 
Indonesian languages”; pronoun borrowing is 
actually rather common, for this and other 
purposes, in Southeast Asia (see Thomason and 
Everett 2005 for discussion of similar cases). 

The phonological, morphological, and syn- 
tactic nativization of loanwords is the norm 
in casual-contact situations, where typically 
only non-basic vocabulary items are borrowed 
(Thomason and Kaufman 1988:77-78). Only 
where there is enough knowledge of source-lan- 
guage structure within the borrowing-language 
speech community is there the possibility of 
borrowing structure along with words, includ- 
ing the possibility that loanwords will retain 
some source-language features that are new 
to the borrowing language (Thomason and 
Kaufman 1988:78-95). Since the lack of nativi- 
zation is in fact structural interference, it is 
covered primarily in Section 3 below. 

For contact situations involving Arabic, the 
phonological and, to a lesser extent, the mor- 
phological treatment of loanwords in the receiv- 
ing languages is often mentioned. The main 
theme is indeed nativization, as one would expect 
in Arabic contact situations outside Group 1. 
In most varieties of > Hausa, for instance, Arabic 
sounds foreign to Hausa are replaced by the 
perceived closest equivalents in the native 
Hausa inventory, and Arabic loanwords with 
closed word-final syllables undergo either dele- 
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tion of the final consonant(s) or epenthesis of a 
vowel (for instance the suffix - for masculine 
nouns). The same seems to be true of > 
Bambara, in which (for instance) the Arabic 
glottal stop is either deleted or replaced by /w, 
y, h/, and of > Fulfulde, where, for instance, 
Arabic /q/ is replaced by /k/ or /g/ and consonant 
clusters are either broken up by an epenthetic 
vowel or simplified by consonant deletion. In 
most of the languages, emphatic consonants 
are replaced by non-emphatic counterparts or, 
when these are lacking, other (fairly) similar 
phonemes. 

Nativization also often occurs when Arabic is 
the receiving language. In > Italian loanwords 
in Arabic, for instance, Italian /p/ is replaced by 
Arabic /b/, and only educated persons realize it 
as a voiceless stop; besides, initial Italian conso- 
nant clusters are broken up by epenthesis, e.g. 
Cairo Arabic kiréma ‘cream’ from Italian crema. 
In > Turkish loanwords non-Arabic sounds 
are usually replaced by native sounds; for 
instance, /p/ is almost always replaced by /b/. 

Although, as seen in Section 3, lexical bor- 
rowing in these contact situations is some- 
times accompanied by phonological interference, 
at least in Group 1 contact situations, morpho- 
logical interference is much rarer and is almost 
entirely confined to a few borrowed plural 
endings in situations where Arabic is the donor 
language. That is, morphological nativization 
is pervasive in these contact situations. Telugu 
is a typical case. Although, like Arabic, > 
Telugu has a noun-class system that is semantic- 
ally based partly on biological gender, the two 
languages differ sharply in their gender cate- 
gories, and Arabic words are nativized into the 
Telugu gender system. Moreover, nominals are 
borrowed as uninflected singular forms and 
then used with Telugu plural suffixes — in other 
words, complete nativization (likewise in two 
other Dravidian languages, > Tamil and > 
Malayalam). Even in > Swahili, where phono- 
logical interference from Arabic is significant, 
Arabic loanwords are generally nativized mor- 
phologically (but see Sec. 3 for exceptions to 
this generalization). In most other languages 
that have borrowed from Arabic, morphologi- 
cal nativization is complete. 

One final point should be emphasized here: 
the frequent pattern in which an Arabic noun 
is borrowed with the Arabic definite article 
al- (or one of its allomorphs) attached is not 
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evidence of Arabic morphological interference 
in the receiving language. The reason is that 
the Arabic morpheme and the following nomi- 
nal are borrowed as an unanalyzable whole. 
In none of the languages that have borrowed 
from Arabic is any productive use of the Arabic 
article mentioned as a separate morphosyntac- 
tic element; instead, it is a mere phonological 
part of the noun in the borrowing language, 
just as an English word like alcohol, also origi- 
nally a borrowing from Arabic consisting of an 
incorporated Arabic article al- plus a nominal 
stem, is a single English morpheme. It has been 
suggested that the Arabic article al-, although 
not productive, has morphemic status in > 
Indonesian/Malay (cf. Verhaar 1984) — that is, 
it is identifiable as a morpheme. But there seems 
to be no evidence that nouns occur both with 
and without al-, which would be a requisite for 
identifying al- as a morpheme. 


3. STRUCTURAL INTERFERENCE 


In spite of the fact that most contacts involving 
Arabic are not intense enough to make extensive 
structural interference likely, the link between 
Arabic and one of the world’s major religions 
raises the possibility of relatively minor kinds of 
structural interference in languages spoken in 
Muslim areas distant from Arabophone coun- 
tries. This is especially likely in the writings of 
highly educated people who have learned Arabic 
as a second (or third or further) language. These 
phenomena will probably be confined mainly 
to features that enter the language attached to 
loanwords and are used only with loanwords, 
but the rather frequent reports of borrowing 
of conjunctions and discourse markers means 
that contact-induced syntactic change is also 
possible (although this possibility is rarely 
explored; for examples of syntactic interference 
in written Afrikaans, see > South Africa). 

All these are the kinds of features that appear 
in (for instance) English as a result of bor- 
rowing from Latin, which once enjoyed the 
high level of prestige in Europe that Arabic 
has in the Muslim world. In addition to the 
many loanwords that English has adopted from 
Latin, and the many technical terms coined 
within English from Latin morphemes, English 
has a small number of Latin morphosyntactic 
features, e.g. a handful of Latin plurals such as 
alumni [masc.], alumnae [fem.], and millennia 
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(compare the singular forms alumnus, alumna, 
and millennium). Typically, in such a situation, 
a language will borrow different forms of the 
same word separately and then, later on, speakers 
analyze the forms morphologically. In English, 
the singular/plural -us/-i pattern in particular 
has become modestly productive in loanwords, 
as seen in the innovative (non-borrowed, non- 
original) plural octopi: here, the singular, octo- 
pus, is ultimately from Greek, not Latin, and 
was originally a Greek compound okto-pous, 
eaning ‘eight feet’, which originally had the 
Greek plural oktopodes. 

Similar kinds of minor structural incur- 
sions from Arabic are found in regions outside 
Arabophone territory that have been influenced 
by Arabic, for instance broken plurals in Arabic 
loanwords. Swahili, for instance, has a few of 
these, although they compete with native Bantu 
plural formations (> East Africa); an exam- 
ple is binti ‘daughter’, variously pluralized as 
mabinti (with a Bantu plural class prefix) and 
as banati (with an Arabic broken plural forma- 
tion). Ottoman Turkish, Tajik, and Persian all 
had broken plurals on some loanwords. Indeed, 
broken plurals were a target of the 2oth-century 
movement to purge Turkish of foreign elements, 
and the broken plurals that remain in Turkish 
are lexicalized as singular forms (see > Turkish). 
In Ottoman Turkish, before the language reform, 
both Arabic and Persian loanwords were plural- 
ized with Arabic formations (see > Turkish), 
a circumstance which, like the English plural 
octopi, indicates a cer-tain level of productivity 
of the Arabic plural patterns, even though they 
remained confined to loanwords. Elsewhere, 
too, Arabic broken plurals are borrowed intact 
but lexicalized as singular forms rather than as 
plurals (see e.g. > Tajik, > Persian, > Kurdish 
and > Indonesian/Malay). These lexicalized sin- 
gular forms of course do not exemplify struc- 
tural interference, since only the Arabic forms, 
and not their structure, have been adopted. It 
is worth noting that although borrowed nouns 
often have Arabic plural suffixes (and other 
Arabic features: see below), borrowed verbs are 
always nativized (Versteegh 2001:479). 

Most examples of minor structural inter- 
ference are reported for the phonology. For 
instance, some loanwords in > Wolof are pro- 
nounced with Arabic consonants not native to 
Wolof when the speakers have some acquaint- 
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ance with Arabic — that is, these are learnéd 
loans. They display such Arabic features as a 
voiceless uvular stop /q/ and even, apparently, 
occasional pharyngeal consonants. Likewise, > 
Italian loanwords in Arabic are generally nativ- 
ized, but the fact that educated people maintain 
the distinction between Italian /p/ and /b/ seems 
to reflect a similar pattern: people who know 
some Italian do not (always) nativize loanwords 
completely. And the varieties of > Hausa that are 
spoken in the Sudan differ from Hausa varieties 
spoken farther west: in the Sudan, where Hausa 
speakers have more exposure to Arabic, the 
speakers sometimes keep emphatic consonants 
in Arabic loanwords, even to the point of 
inserting them via hypercorrection where they 
were not present in the Arabic source word. 
Both for > Turkish and > Tatar, it is reported 
that Arabic loanwords often violate the two 
Turkic languages’ vowel harmony rules. 

The only hints of more extensive structural 
interference are found in contact situations in 
Group 1, namely regions in and near Arabo- 
phone territory — and also in Swahili, which is 
a special case. Versteegh (2001:495) reports, 
for instance, that in Ottoman Turkish one finds 
“much more productive” Arabic (and Persian) 
morphosyntax, including not only the broken 
plurals mentioned above but also such features 
as Arabic agreement rules in noun phrases. 
Citing Prokosch (1980:40), he also notes that 
such rules were used variably, not consistently, 
which might reflect a distinction between edu- 
cated and less educated usage and/or between 
formal and less formal registers. And there is 
evidence of the use of some Ivrit loanwords in 
Palestinian Arabic with both Ivrit and Arabic 
suffixes (see > Ivrit loanwords); the choice of 
suffix often seems to reflect the speaker’s level 
of education, such that highly educated peo- 
ple tend to use Ivrit suffixes in most contexts 
and words. There are some indications that 
the dialects of speakers of Arabic in Turkey 
are affected by interference from Turkish, not 
only in the lexicon but also to some degree in 
morphology and syntax (see > Turkish loan- 
words and > Uzbekistan Arabic), but the lack 
of details about this situation suggests that this 
is a topic that has not yet been systematically 
explored. 

In the phonology, chronological layers of 
borrowing may be identified in some Jewish > 
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Neo-Aramaic dialects of northern Iraq accord- 
ing to the degree to which Arabic loanwords 
are nativized: in older borrowings, Arabic pho- 
nemes not native to Aramaic have been replaced 
by native Aramaic phonemes, but in more recent 
loans, certain Arabic phonemes are retained. 
Similarly, thanks to Nubian speakers’ increas- 
ing proficiency in Arabic, Arabic loanwords in 
Nubian sometimes preserve non-native Arabic 
segments and structures, which leads to changes 
in the original Nubian phonological system. So, 
for instance, although emphatics are replaced by 
non-emphatic consonants, and Arabic con- 
sonant clusters are broken up by epenthetic 
vowels, a voiced alveolar fricative /z/, new to 
Nubian, is now found in loanwords only, and 
/l/ and /r/, previously barred from initial position 
in Nubian, now occur there in loanwords (see > 
Nubian). This picture resembles changing con- 
tact situations elsewhere in which an early 
period of casual contact, with little bilingualism 
among borrowing-language speakers, saw full 
phonological nativization of loanwords, while 
later on, when bilingualism had become wide- 
spread among borrowing-language speakers, 
loanwords were not nativized. A clear example 
is found in Siberian Yupik (Eskimo), where early 
Russian loanwords have only native Yupik 
sounds, but later Russian loanwords preserve 
(previously) foreign sounds and have thus 
changed the phonemic inventory of Siberian 
Yupik (Menovs¢ikov 1969:124-130). 

Swahili, with its huge number of Arabic loan- 
words and its establishment as the major lingua 
franca of East Africa by Arab traders, lies out- 
side Group 1 regions but nevertheless seems to 
have undergone more extensive influence from 
Arabic than have other sub-Saharan African 
languages within the Arabic sphere of influence. 
In addition to the broken Arabic plurals on 
loanwords that were mentioned above, Swahili 
also has several new phonemes, confined to 
Arabic loanwords. These are used variably, but 
especially by those who have acquired some 
knowledge of Arabic and who feel that the 
use of Arabic phonemes adds to the prestige 
of their speech (see > Swahili). Non-Muslim 
Swahili speakers who have less (or zero) 
knowledge of Arabic nativize loanwords fully. 
Register matters: Arabic pronunciation may 
be heard in ‘highly formal’ speech but not in 
casual speech. The recurrent view that Swahili 
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may have originated as a pidgin or creole, with 
Arabic as a major component, is rejected by 
modern scholars (see Nurse 1997). But there 
is little doubt that the flood of Arabic loan- 
words has had structural effects, and not only 
in semantic domains like the numeral system 
(where most native Bantu numerals have been 
replaced by Arabic numerals): Swahili is one of 
very few Bantu languages that have lost pho- 
nemic tone distinctions entirely, and the trigger 
for this development was surely the impact of 
all those tone-less Arabic loanwords. 

Overall, then, the amount of structural inter- 
ference reported in language-contact situations 
involving Arabic is nontrivial but also not 
deep. It is likely that further research, espe- 
cially on Arabic contacts in Group 1 regions, 
will reveal considerably more structural inter- 
ference, not only from Arabic into other lan- 
guages, but also from other languages into 
Arabic-speaking minority groups. 


4. MULTILINGUALISM AND ITS 
EFFECTS 


Not surprisingly, bilingualism/multilingualism 
in Arabic and other language(s) is concentrated 
in Group 1 regions that have a major Arab pres- 
ence. Almost all speakers of > Modern South 
Arabian languages (except in Soqotra) speak 
their own language, one or two other Modern 
South Arabian languages, and also Arabic; and 
Hausa-speaking communities in Sudan, Libya, 
and Saudi Arabia tend to be bilingual in Arabic 
and > Hausa. The picture is often less clear 
for past eras — the question of when, and even 
whether, bilingualism obtained in > al-Andalus 
is highly controversial, for instance, but past 
bilingualism can be confidently discussed in, 
for instance, Aramaic-speaking regions (> 
Aramaic/Syriac), > Sicily, Persia (> Persian), 
and certain Indian towns whose residents were 
bilingual in Sindhi and Arabic (> India; cf. 
Yusuf 1967:56). The ups and downs of bilin- 
gualism in Arabic and Portuguese (Brazil) and 
in Arabic and Spanish (especially Argentina) is 
particularly interesting, covering such factors 
as the speed of assimilation of Arabic-speak- 
ing immigrants and the wider community’s 
negative or positive reactions to Islam (> Latin 
America). The situation in Latin America also 
highlights, by contrast, the extent to which 
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elucidation of the political and social condi- 
tions of past contact situations is hampered 
by incomplete information: even with all the 
documentation available on the former use of 
Arabic in Persia, Turkey, Andalusia, Sicily, and 
elsewhere, it remains impossible to carry out 
the kinds of fine-grained analyses that one can 
conduct on a live contact situation, and gener- 
ally impossible to speak with confidence about 
the linguistic repertoires of illiterate folk, as 
opposed to the literate, educated, higher strata 
of society. 

In some cases, there are reports of a recent 
decline in the use of Arabic in public life in 
regions outside Group 1, for instance on the 
Tanzanian mainland, where one no longer sees 
shop signs and other signage in Arabic in the 
towns (> East Africa). But the instances of 
contact situations within Group 1 regions in 
which Arabic is replacing other languages — that 
is, in which language death is occurring - are 
more striking. Some > Modern South Arabian 
languages are being replaced by Arabic, and 
several > Nubian languages have already van- 
ished as a result of Arabization. 

A parallel topic, one that concerns the most 
dramatic things that happened to Arabic as 
it spread rather than what happened to the 
languages with which it came into contact, 
has to do with Arabic-lexifier pidgins and 
+ creoles. The topic has been addressed by 
Owens in a number of articles (e.g. in two gen- 
eral survey articles, 1997, 2001), and it seems 
to provide at least some of the background for 
the situation in the > Horn of Africa where 
Arabic functions as a > lingua franca; it is also 
a topic that has received a significant amount 
of attention within Arabic studies over the 
past 20 years. The first major work to focus 
on pidgins and creoles in this domain was 
Versteegh (1984), an investigation of the pos- 
sibility of > pidginization as a phenomenon 
accompanying the spread of Islam to what are 
now Arabophone territories; two years later, 
Prokosch (1986) surveyed Arabic-based pidgins 
and creoles in Africa, where almost all the ones 
reported in the literature are located. Proposals 
about Arabic-lexifier pidgins spoken early in 
the history of the spread of Arabic and Islam 
have been based on fragmentary documenta- 
tion from as early as the r1ith century CLE. 
(Thomason and Elgibali 1986, reporting on a 
passage in al-Bakri) and on inferences about 
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the kinds of contact situations that likely arose 
as Arabic spread (e.g. Versteegh 1984). This 
topic is not addressed in detail here because 
for the most part, though obviously related 
to the general subject of Arabic contacts with 
other languages, it does not lend itself to direct 
comparisons with other kinds of contact situa- 
tions — namely those whose social contexts and 
linguistic results were less drastic. 


5. LANGUAGE PLANNING 


A final recurring set of topics in the liter- 
ature on language contact involving Arabic 
falls under the general heading of language 
planning. Many authors discuss the teaching 
of Arabic in various regions, the choice(s) of a 
writing system for other languages in regions 
influenced by Arabic, and language reform 
movements designed to purge various lan- 
guages of Arabic loanwords. These are all huge 
topics, of course, and space limitations make it 
impossible to do justice to them, especially as 
policies and practices have changed over time 
in a number of regions, sometimes more than 
once. This section, therefore, is merely a sketch 
of the issues that arise in this area. 

The teaching of Arabic outside Arabophone 
regions has often, as one might expect, aimed 
at a reasonable level of competence in written 
or spoken Arabic, or both. But sometimes the 
goal is instead to teach the rudiments of the 
alphabet and the recitation of prayers, nothing 
more; comprehension of the Arabic prayers is 
neither required nor expected. There are vari- 
ous religious and political motivations for the 
latter practice, and it is tolerably widespread 
in Muslim regions; it is mentioned especially 
in South Asia (> India; > Pakistan; and > 
Bangladesh). In > Pakistan, familiarity with 
the Arabic script has remained part of the 
traditional education, and even those who do 
not understand the text are taught to read 
the letters. Various other political and social 
motives have driven Arabic teaching in these 
and other regions, and there exists rich material 
for the study of the issues. 

A related topic is the choice of one or 
more writing systems for languages in contact 
with, and under the influence of, Arabic and 
(usually) Islam (> Arabic alphabet for other 
languages). This matter is mentioned for many 
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contact situations involving Arabic, an indi- 
cation of its central importance in language 
planning: it is a topic with profound political 
implications. Modern Persian, for instance, is 
written with a version of the Arabic alphabet, 
but Middle Persian was not — it was written in 
an Aramaic script (> Iran). The change to the 
Arabic alphabet came with Islam by the mid-9th 
century C.E. Ottoman Turkish was written with 
Arabic letters, but Modern Turkish is written in 
the Latin alphabet; the change was made as part 
of the language reform undertaken by a secular 
government looking to the West for its future. 
The history of > Tatar writing has been unusu- 
ally complex: in the mid-roth century, Tatar 
was written in the Arabic alphabet; in 1927, 
the Arabic alphabet was abandoned in favor of 
Latin letters; and in 1938, in accordance with 
Soviet policies regarding minority languages, a 
Cyrillic alphabet replaced the Latin one. 

In > Malta, where the spoken Arabic variety 
lost its cultural connection to Classical Arabic 
very early, Maltese Arabic was never written 
in the Arabic alphabet; even the earliest texts, 
starting in ca. 1470 C.E., were written in Latin 
letters. In sub-Saharan Africa, the first writing 
systems were often Arabic (> Swahili; > Wolof; 
+ Fulfulde). Under European colonial rule, 
literate Swahili speakers generally knew only 
the Arabic alphabet, but the colonial govern- 
ment in Zanzibar persisted in publishing Swahili 
in the Latin alphabet (> East Africa), a prac- 
tice that guaranteed that almost no Swahili 
speakers would be able to read it. In South and 
Southeast Asia, Urdu, an official language of 
Pakistan that is also widely spoken in India, is 
written in Arabic script, while Hindi, an official 
language of India, is written in a Sanskrit- 
derived script; and yet Urdu and Hindi are so 
closely related as to be arguably dialects of the 
same language (> Urdu/Hindustani). Farther 
east, a comparable split is found in Indonesia: 
until the end of the roth century, Malay was 
(and sometimes still is) written in a version 
of the Arabic alphabet, while certain other 
Indonesian languages — notably — Javanese — 
still use a Sanskrit-derived writing system (> 
Indonesia; > Indonesian/Malay). 

This brief survey of alphabet choices neces- 
sarily omits a great many useful and important 
details in the discussions on the various language 
contact situations. It does, however, provide 
an indication of the spread of Arabic writing 
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in addition to, and sometimes partly independ- 
ently of, the spread of the Arabic language itself. 
A very recent development in Morocco under- 
scores the cultural and political dimensions of 
such a choice. With the newly established pol- 
icy of introducing Berber into some schools 
came the necessity for standardizing > Berber 
(specifically Tamazight Berber; > language shift: 
Amazigh), including establishing an official 
writing system. The planners rejected both the 
Latin alphabet, formerly a symbol of the French 
colonial government, and the Arabic alphabet, 
the writing system of the country’s official lan- 
guage, Arabic; instead, they chose to revive the 
ancient Tifinagh writing system because it is 
unique to Berber (Hamid Ouali, p. c., 2005). 
The move to establish Berber in Moroccan 
schools as a language independent of Arabic 
(and French) is just one of many instances in 
which speech communities have tried to free 
themselves of the cultural weight of Arabic 
(although in most cases they continue to revere 
Arabic as the language of the Ouran). Vigorous 
debates and policies on this issue took place in 
Persia/Iran and Turkey. The use of Persian itself 
in scholarly writing was controversial in Persia 
a thousand years ago; that changed in the 13th 
century, when Arabic ceased to be spoken in 
Persia (> Iran), but it was not until the 1930s 
and 1940s, in Iran, that language reformers 
attempted to replace Arabic loanwords with 
native Persian words (see > Persian). They were 
less successful (or less radically inclined) than 
the language reformers in Turkey. There, during 
the transition from the Ottoman Empire to the 
modern Turkish state in the 1920s, the politic- 
ally dominant radical purists wanted to elimin- 
ate all foreign elements, especially those from 
Arabic and Persian, from Turkish. As a result 
of their efforts, the percentage of Arabic (and 
Persian) loanwords in Standard Turkish was 
sharply reduced (see > Turkish). Similarly, > 
Tatar lost most of its Arabic and Persian loan- 
words as a result of Soviet policies, which led 
to a wholesale replacement of those words, not 
by native words as in Iran and Turkey, but by 
Russian words. Nowadays, half the words in a 
Standard Tatar-Russian bilingual dictionary are 
of Russian origin, although since perestroika 
some Arabic words have again been appearing in 
written Tatar. In old Bengal, an influential 18th- 
century grammarian, Halhed, regarded foreign 
elements as a ‘pollution’ of ‘pure’ > Bengali; but 
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in the r9th century there was an influx of Perso- 
Arabic borrowings into Bengali in reaction to 
the British/Hindu Sanskritization of the lan- 
guage. Differences of opinion about the cultural 
mean-ing of loanwords remain, however. 

A very different form of linguistic purism was 
inflicted on, and resisted by, the Maltese speech 
community (> Malta). The British, while trying 
to replace Italian with English on the island, 
also promoted Maltese; but their efforts along 
these lines involved trying to make Maltese a 
‘purer’ language by bringing it closer to Clas- 
sical Arabic, an approach that met with strong 
negative reactions among the community’s edu- 
cated elite. 


6. CONCLUSION 


The study of Arabic in contact presents a pic- 
ture of the rich variety of linguistic, social, and 
political settings. The picture is not complete, of 
course: most of the issues discussed above still 
need further systematic investigation, includ- 
ing both case studies of individual contact situa- 
tions and comparative studies of partly similar 
contact situations. Comparative information is 
already available in the literature on some top- 
ics, for instance strategies of verb borrowing, 
patterns of phonological nativization of loan- 
words, and motivations for choosing writing 
systems. Other topics are barely touched on in 
the literature, perhaps most notably the issue 
of morphosyntactic structural interference; if 
its absence in the literature reflects the state of 
research on the topic, this is clearly a growth 
area for Arabic scholarship. 
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SARAH G. THOMASON (University of Michigan) 


Language Impairment 


The term ‘language impairment’ covers a wide 
array of language disorders that affect language 
abilities, including hearing, speaking, signing, 
reading, and writing across all levels of language 
structures and functions as well as processes of 
language comprehension and production. The 
field dedicated to the study of language impair- 
ments is called > language pathology. 


I. CLASSIFICATION AND CAUSES 


Language impairments can generally be clas- 
sified into two main categories: acquired and 
developmental disorders. Acquired language 
impairments result from a variety of causes 
affecting the functioning of the brain and the 
nervous system, including disease (e.g. degener- 
ative diseases, such as Alzheimer’s and Parkin- 
son’s, and brain tumor), stroke or brain injury, 
and mental retardation due to genetic disorders 
such as Down Syndrome, Williams Syndrome, 
and Fragile X syndrome. The most widely and 
historically studied phenomenon of acquired 
language disorders is that related to stroke or 
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brain injuries resulting in a language impair- 
ment, whether total or partial, called aphasia or 
dysphasia (> language pathology). 

Developmental language impairments are 
usually classified into two subcategories: (1) 
impairments associated with congenital mental 
retardation or brain damage (caused during 
pregnancy or at birth), such as cerebral palsy, 
autism (although the exact causes of autism are 
still not known), and verbal dyspraxia (also 
called developmental verbal dyspraxia); con- 
genital physical abnormalities (caused before, 
during, or after birth) having to do with hear- 
ing (loss), abnormalities of the tongue, palate, 
lips, jaw, teeth, etc., or with early childhood 
illnesses such as otitis media ‘middle ear infec- 
tion’ that result in temporary or permanent 
hearing loss; and (2) impairments that have no 
apparent causes and are detected during child- 
hood. Developmental impairments of the latter 
type are also known as developmental aphasia, 
developmental dysphasia, developmental lan- 
guage disorder, developmental language delay, 
etc., but the term that is increasingly gaining 
currency and more widely used is ‘specific 
language impairment’ (SLI). Other language 
impairments that fall under neither of these cat- 
egories include those associated with non-brain 
diseases, drug and alcohol abuse, vocal abuse, 
and swelling of the vocal cords, and result in 
many different voice disorders, the severest of 
which is aphonia or ‘voice loss’. Other impair- 
ments (such as stuttering or abnormal dysflu- 
ency) are assumed to be caused not by a single 
factor but by a combination of factors: neu- 
rological, environmental, and developmental. 
This entry focuses on developmental language 
impairments, particularly non-brain acquired 
disorders (for acquired language impairments, 
see > language pathology). 


2. DEFICITS OF SOME 
DEVELOPMENTAL LANGUAGE 
IMPAIRMENTS 


Deficits of developmental language impairments 
that are caused by (congenital) physical dis- 
abilities are usually specific to the abnormality 
associated with the disorder and are usually 
accompanied with compensatory articulations 
or strategies that individuals develop to over- 
come or minimize the impairment deficit. What 
follows are deficit descriptions of most widely 
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known and studied developmental language 
impairments that have been observed among 
speakers of Arabic. 


2.1 Hearing loss and speech of the hearing 
impaired 


Hearing loss directly impacts auditory and 
receptive processing abilities (of the under- 
lying phonological, morphological, syntactic, 
semantic, pragmatic systems, etc. of language 
rules), which in turn impairs articulatory and 
expressive abilities. Children with hearing loss 
have no way of assessing the linguistic input or 
accessing a proper representation of the speech 
code nor of monitoring their own speech. 
Language impairment varies according to the 
degree of hearing loss and onset, whether pre- 
or post-lingually; hence the ability to develop 
compensatory skills varies accordingly (includ- 
ing use of speech, lip-reading, and signing; > 
sign languages). For example, a mild (sensory- 
neutral) hearing loss mainly affects the high fre- 
quencies, resulting in the reduced ability to hear 
consonantal information — consonants being 
higher pitched than vowels - important for 
comprehension of auditory information. To a 
lesser extent, high vowels may also be affected 
more so than low vowels, the former being 
relatively higher pitched than the latter. Speech 
of the hearing impaired is usually character- 
ized by sound/syllable/word omission and/or 
distortion, high-pitched segments, and uncoor- 
dinated speech breathing patterns, resulting in 
an abnormal tone of voice. Additional charac- 
teristics include the use of simple sentence con- 
structions, inflexible or stereotyped language 
style, overuse of content words (such as nouns 
and verbs), and underuse of function words 
(auxiliaries, conjunctions, and prepositions). 
Similarly, temporary hearing loss caused by 
an illness such as a history of otitis media usu- 
ally results in similar impediments to language 
acquisition, since fluctuation in auditory output 
may impede the process of analyzing, categoriz- 
ing, and organizing auditory information (see 
Gold 1980; Bamford and Saunders 1991). 


2.2 Cleft palate 


Cleft palate is a congenital physical defect in 
which the closure of the velo-pharyngeal port 
is incomplete. It mainly affects the production 
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of vowels and oral obstruent phonemes (requir- 
ing intra-oral pressure) such as stops, fricatives, 
and affricates. Thus, vowels are nasalized and 
oral obstruents are produced with weak pres- 
sure. Additionally, nasal emission, weak or 
strong expiratory air, glottal replacement, glot- 
tal reinforcement, and backing are character- 
istic compensatory articulations of cleft palate 
impairment. Crosslinguistic data suggest that 
cleft palate deficits are universal and may per- 
sist even after repair, depending on many fac- 
tors such as type of cleft and time of repair (e.g. 
Bronsted a.o. 1994; Bzoch 1997; Bernhardt and 
Stemberger 1998). 


2.3 Specific language impairment and 
phonological disorders 


Unlike the above conditions, specific language 
impairment (SLI) is not specific to a particular 
physical abnormality. Children with SLI exhibit 
no physical disability, mental retardation, or 
neurological damage. They display normal 
hearing and age-appropriate scores on nonver- 
bal intelligence tests. The number of children 
with SLI seems to be significant. According to 
a U.S. survey, about 5-10 percent of children 
exhibit language delay, some of whom are 
able to catch up later, but some seem to con- 
tinue to show persistent problems (Bishop and 
Leonard 2000:ix). SLI is generally character- 
ized in terms of significant deficit or delay in 
language development. Thus, children whose 
language development lags behind other chil- 
dren in the same age group are considered to 
have SLI. Based on crosslinguistic evidence, SLI 
deficits include late emergence of first words, 
late emergence of word combinations, a pro- 
tracted period of lexical development, problems 
with inflectional forms (e.g. grammatical mor- 
phemes for agreement and tense as in he plays 
football > he play football), and more difficulty 
with language production than with language 
comprehension (Leonard 2000). Additionally, 
children with SLI acquiring a language with 
rich morphology (what is referred to as the 
Sparse Morphology Hypothesis) are found to 
be generally less impaired than children with 
SLI acquiring a language with impoverished 
morphology. Errors in the production output 
of the former are usually characterized with 
substitutions but not omission. Function words 
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seem to be problematic for children with SLI 
regardless of the nature of the morphological 
system of their language, due to the presence of 
additional production factors such as prosodic 
features (Leonard 2000). Finally, to be identi- 
fied as exhibiting SLI, a child with phonological 
disorders needs also to perform poorly on other 
measures of language (e.g. exhibiting deficits in 
comprehension, production, and grammar); a 
child with only a phonological deficit is con- 
sidered to exhibit simply ‘a language disorder’, 
not SLI (Leonard 1998:13-14). Children who 
are developing normally resort to naturally 
occurring phonological and phonetic processes 
as a means of simplifying or approximating 
mature adult speech that they cannot yet pro- 
duce fully. Phonological disorders are identified 
in children when those processes persist longer 
than usual (see Sec. 5.3 for examples). Thus, 
usually this type of disorder is referred to in 
terms of delay (e.g. Ingram 1990). 


3. MEDIEVAL ARABIC VIEWS ON 
LANGUAGE IMPAIRMENTS 


The earliest recorded views of language impair- 
ments or speech defects are made, although 
in passing, by Sibawayhi (765-796 C.E.) in 
his Kitab (Il, 415), considered, to the present 
day, to be the most authoritative extant work 
on Arabic grammar. In explaining the close 
proximity of the yd’ /y/ with respect to both 
the r@ /r/ and the lam /l/, Sibawayhi observes 
that al-altag ‘one who lisps’ the ra@ or the lam 
substitutes for this speech defect by producing 
the y@ [y], since it is the closest of all other 
sounds to the ra’ and the Jam with respect to 
their points of articulation. Al-Jahiz (780-869 
C.E.), the well-known medieval Arab encyclo- 
pedic thinker, linguist, orator, rhetorician, and 
writer, takes more interest in the phenomenon. 
He identifies many different speakers with dif- 
ferent types of speech defects in the introduc- 
tory chapters of his Kitab al-bayan wa-t-tabyin, 
including al-lajlaj ‘the stutterer’; at-tamtam ‘the 
one who stutters with ta [t]; al-fa’fa@ ‘the one 
who stutters with the fa’ [f]’; al-altag ‘the lisper 
who mispronounces gdf [q] as ta’ [#], sin [s] as 
ta’ [0], lam [1] as ya’ [j] or Raf [k], and ra’ [r] as 
y@ [j], gayn [y], dal [6] or za [z)’; du l-hubsa 
‘the one whose speech is not heard’; da I-bukla 
‘the one whose speech is not clear’; da r-rutta 
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‘the one whose speech is too fast’; dit I-lafaf ‘the 
one with intermingled speech’; and al-’a‘lam 
‘the one with a cleft lip’. He also discusses the 
necessity of the teeth and the nasal cavity for 
proper pronunciation of sounds and speech 
(Jahiz, Baydn 15-50). In addition, al-Jahiz con- 
siders such defects to be quite different from 
al-xaras ‘muteness’. Although deaf individuals 
may or may not be able to use speech, depend- 
ing on the extent of their residual hearing, the 
association between hearing and speaking was 
also observed by al-Jahiz. He states explicitly: 
“A mute person is language-impaired not due to 
defects with his tongue but rather for not hav- 
ing heard sounds, speech sounds or otherwise, 
and therefore he does not know their composi- 
tion so as to emulate them” (Hayawdn 404; see 
also Rockey and Johnstone 1979). 

Ar-Razi/Rhazes (865-925 C.E.), the well- 
known medieval Arab scholar and medical 
doctor, seems to have been similarly interested 
in language impairments. He dedicates a siz- 
able chapter in his book al-Hawi to the subject. 
In particular, he points to different types of 
impairments attributable to congenital abnor- 
malities of the tongue due to tongue size (al- 
-aratt ‘the one with a too-big tongue’, al-’alkan 
‘the one with a too-wide tongue’, and al~altag 
‘the one with a too-short tongue’), weakness 
of the muscle/nerve of the middle ear, and 
what is widely known today as lingual frenum. 
With respect to lingual frenum, ar-Razi states: 
“The more forward in the mouth the frenum 
is placed, the more speech becomes impeded” 
(Hawi 207; see also Rockey and Johnstone 
1979:233). In addition, he mentions at least 
three main types of stutterers: al-fa’fa ‘the 
one who stutters with the fa [f]’; al-altag ‘the 
one who pronounces sin [s] as ta’ [8] or ra [r] 
as gayn [y], lam [I] or ya [j]’; and at-tamtam 
‘the one who stutters with ta [t] and mim [m]’ 
(Hawi 208). He points out that lutga ‘lisp’ is 
caused by the short length of the frenulum, as 
a temporary phonological disorder that goes 
away with age, and briefly mentions develop- 
mental speech delay in children (abta’a kalam 
al~atfal; Hawi 208). Ar-Razi also speculates on 
the brain as a possible source of speech impair- 
ments when accompanied with a disorder of the 
bawass ‘senses/sensory perception’ (Hawi 211; 
Rockey and Johnstone 1979:234), implying a 
brain-acquired language disorder (> language 
pathology). 
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4. DATA FROM RECENT STUDIES 
ON ARABIC 


Data reported in contemporary studies on devel- 
opmental language impairment with respect to 
Arabic relate to three areas: speech of the hear- 
ing impaired, cleft palate disorders, and phono- 
logical disorders in SLI. 


4.1 Speech of the hearing impaired 


At least one study examines the speech of 
some hearing-impaired speakers of Egyptian 
Arabic. Ammar and Rifaat (1998) examined 
the acoustic characteristics of ten prelingually 
deaf females within the age range of 13-18 
years. All the subjects were diagnosed as having 
severe to profound hearing loss. Ten normally 
hearing subjects within the same age range were 
included as a control group. The study focuses 
mainly on examining three widely attested 
features of deaf speech: high pitch, segment 
lengthening, and vowel reduction (in quality). 
The study therefore focuses on the three corre- 
sponding acoustic characteristics: fundamental 
frequency, duration frequencies, and formant 
frequencies, respectively. All participants were 
required to read four words containing long 
vowels flanked by similar consonants. The 
four words were fal ‘omen’, fil ‘elephant’, ful 
‘beans’, and far ‘mouse’. The words were ran- 
domized and presented to the participants in 
five lists. The main findings of the study reveal 
a statistically significant difference across the 
two groups with respect to fundamental fre- 
quency. In other words, the deaf participants 
exhibited significantly higher pitch in vowel 
production than did their hearing counterparts. 
In addition, whereas the hearing participants 
exhibited the widely attested phenomenon that 
high vowels have higher frequency in similar 
phonetic contexts than low vowels, the deaf 
participants did not. 

A similar (statistically significant) difference 
with respect to duration frequencies was also 
found across the two groups. However, both 
groups showed (in line with a generally attested 
observation) that low vowels have higher dura- 
tion values than high vowels. The two main 
results above are in line with crosslinguistic 
evidence (e.g. Plant and Hammarberg 1983; 
Oster 1990). An additional finding of Ammar 
and Rifaat’s (1998) study is that fundamental 
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frequency seems to be the better predictor of 
the two, since the results showed that while the 
subjects could not maintain the normal intrinsic 
fundamental frequency distinction between high 
and low vowels, they did maintain the normal 
intrinsic duration distinction between high and 
low vowels. As for the result of formant fre- 
quencies, it was found that high vowels of the 
deaf participants were significantly lower (in 
position) than those of their hearing counter- 
parts. But no difference was found with respect 
to low vowels. In other words, only high vow- 
els were found distorted in the deaf data; low 
vowels remained intact and kept within normal 
position. While this last finding is also observed 
in earlier studies, there is too much variability 
in the production of deaf vowel patterns for 
this observation to be universal. 


4.2 Cleft palate 


At least one study considers Arabic cleft palate 
data. Shahin (2002) analyzes data from three 
Palestinian-Arabic-speaking children: a girl, age 
3% years, and two boys, ages 5 and 5% years, 
all with complete (soft and hard) cleft palate. 
The data sets comprised 80 (mostly discrete) 
words produced mostly in picture-naming tasks 
during speech therapy sessions. The data show 
that all three subjects produced vowels as nasal- 
ized long vowels with weak expiratory air and 
oral obstruents as weak pressure consonants. 
Additionally, all three subjects exhibited devoic- 
ing of /b/ > [b]. Some exhibited devoicing of /d/ 
and /d/ and backing of /t/ and /t/, realizing them 
all as [k], or realizing /d/, /t/, and /k/ as [q], e.g. 
battéthum ‘I put them’ > hakkéekhum, batata 
‘potato’ > baqadqa. Some also exhibited glottal 
replacement of stops /b/, /t/, /d/, /k/, and /t/, 
realizing them as [?], as in Surab ‘drink’ > Sura’, 
tabt ‘under’ > ah’. At least one subject exhib- 
ited nasal emission [b] > [m], e.g. ’abyad ‘white’ 
> -amyad. Devoicing is explained as a strategy 
for increasing intra-oral pressure to “coun- 
teract velo-pharyngeal leak”. More evidently, 
the exhibited backing and glottal replacement 
processes, compensating for the articulation of 
the affected phonemes, result in phoneme con- 
flation or merger ‘insensitive’ of the phonemics 
of the language. Thus, the findings of the study 
support the crosslinguistic evidence and the 
general observation that the deficits resulting 
from cleft palate are universal. 
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4.3 Specific language impairment and 
phonological disorders 


The area of specific language impairment has 
only recently begun to receive interest in studies 
investigating developmental language impair- 
ments in Arabic-speaking children. Ammar 
(1992) studies delayed speech in Arabic-speak- 
ing children but focuses exclusively on phono- 
logical deficits, hence, the conclusions reached 
are not sufficient to relate to SLI findings. 
The study examines the speech of 32 Egyp- 
tian children. The subjects belonged to two 
groups: 16 with normal speech and 16 with 
delayed speech. The age range of the former 
was 4 years one month-4 years ro months; 
the age range of the latter was 4-9 years. The 
phonemic inventories and phonological pro- 
cesses exhibited in the output production of 
the groups were compared. The findings reveal 
that out of the 27 Egyptian Arabic conso- 
nants reported in Harrell (1957), 14 phonemes 
were acquired at the ‘mastery’ range level (at 
90 percent correct criterion), and the other 13 
were acquired at the ‘customary’ range (of over 
5© percent correct criterion) by the normal 
group. The phonologically disordered/delayed 
group exhibited ro of the Egyptian phonemes 
at the customary level (at 50-70 percent cor- 
rect), 4 phonemes at below the customary 
level (at 25-50 percent correct), and 13 pho- 
nemes at much lower than the customary 
level (less than 25 percent correct). As for 
the phonological processes exhibited by the 
participants, 15 such processes were identi- 
fied in both groups, including devoicing, de- 
emphatization, sibilant fronting, [r] deviation, 
velar fronting, cluster simplification, syllabic 
simplification, diminutization, reduplication, 
metathesis, stopping, backing, consonant dele- 
tion, glottal replacement, and assimilation. The 
normal group exhibited a much lower number 
of processes in their speech samples with very 
low percentages (less than 25 percent), while 
the disordered group exhibited a larger number 
of such processes with considerably higher per- 
centages than their normal counterparts. 

A more recent study (Salameh 2003; Salameh 
a.0. 2003a, 2003b) investigated both phono- 
logical and grammatical disorders, thus falling 
more closely than Ammar’s (1992) study within 
the scope of specific language impairments. 
Salameh a.o. (2003a) focus on the phonologi- 
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cal disorders of the impaired participants of the 
study while Salameh a.o. (2003b) focus on the 
grammatical disorders. Salameh a.o. (2003a) 
produce similar findings to those of Ammar 
(1992). Salameh a.o. report on data from two 
groups of bilingual Swedish- and Arabic-speak- 
ing children with and without impairment in 
both languages. The two groups consisted of 
20 children, ro in each group. The two groups 
were matched for age (with age means of 4.96 
and 5.03 for the normal and the delayed group, 
respectively), gender, and time of exposure to 
Swedish preschool and parental Arabic dialect 
at home. The language development of the chil- 
dren with impairment was found significantly 
lagging behind other areas of development, 
such as nonverbal intelligence and motor and 
socioemotional abilities, thus fitting inclusion- 
ary criteria of SLI. Moreover, they exhibited 
delay in both languages. The children came 
from different Arabic dialect backgrounds, 
including Iraqi, Lebanese, Palestinian, Gulf, 
and Syrian Arabic. Data from the two groups in 
the two languages were compared on the basis 
of a number of phonological simplification pro- 
cesses, similar to those examined in Ammar’s 
(1992) study, but with more refined definitions 
of such terms as ‘syntagmatic’ or context-sensi- 
tive processes and ‘paradigmatic’ or context- 
free processes. The most frequent processes 
were found to be the same for both groups 
and both languages. Syntagmatic processes 
included consonant deletion (e.g. dayl ‘tail’ > 
sei), metathesis (e.g. talj ‘snow’ > [@al3d]), and 
assimilation (e.g. dufda‘ ‘frog’ > dufba‘). Para- 
digmatic processes included devoicing (e.g. dib 
‘teddy bear’ > [dub]), and fronting (e.g. warde 
‘flower’ > walib). The main findings revealed 
that the children with impairment displayed 
a significantly higher number of both syntag- 
matic and paradigmatic processes in each of the 
two languages than their normal counterparts. 
There were also significantly fewer syntagmatic 
processes in the children with impairment if 
they had been additionally exposed to Swed- 
ish input for longer than 1.6 years. Thus, it 
is necessary to know both age and length of 
exposure to assess bilingual children. The gen- 
eral conclusion is that both groups seem to fol- 
low roughly the same developmental paths as 
monolingual children in each language, based 
on results from Nettelbladt (1983) and Hans- 
son and Nettelbladt (2002) for Swedish, and 
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Ammar (1992), Dyson and Amayreh (2000), 
and Amayreh and Dyson (2000) for Arabic. 
Children with language impairment, however, 
exhibited a higher degree of phonological sim- 
plifications typical of younger children. 

Salameh a.o. (2003b) report on the gram- 
matical disorders described in Salameh a.o. 
(2003a). They used Pienemann’s (1998) process- 
ability model as a base line for language devel- 
opment by which morphological agreement 
forms are stipulated to be acquired along a set 
implicational sequence. The earliest stage of 
language development, stage 1, is characterized 
by the emergence of single words or unanalyzed 
chunks, followed by a ‘category’ stage 2, where, 
for example, tense and number suffixes are 
acquired, followed by a ‘phrasal’ stage 3, where 
grammatical-agreement morphemes within the 
same phrase, such as Noun-Adjective agreement, 
are acquired, then an ‘inter-phrasal’ stage 4, 
where grammatical-agreement morphemes across 
phrases, such as Subject-Verb agreement, are 
acquired, and a final stage 5, where subordinate 
clauses emerge. The Arabic results of Salameh 
a.0.’s (2003b) study were based on longitudinal 
data that examined the productive use of the 
feminine plural suffix /-at/ as in biss-e ‘female 
cat’ vs. biss-at ‘female cats’, 3rd person singular 
and plural suffixes of the imperfect and the per- 
fect as in yaktub ‘he writes’ vs. yaktub-u ‘they 
write’, and gender and number agreement in 
Noun-Adjective constructions as in kalb kabir 
‘a big male dog’ vs. biss-e kabir-a ‘a big female 
cat’ for gender agreement and al-walad al-kabir 
‘the big boy’ vs. al’awlad al-kubdar ‘the big 
boys’ for number. 

The main findings show that the children 
with impairment did in fact develop their two 
languages during the twelve months of observa- 
tion but did so at a slower pace than their coun- 
terparts without impairment. With respect to 
the Arabic data, only three of the ten children 
with impairments progressed to stage 3 (Noun- 
Adjective agreement), while all children with- 
out impairment progressed to stage 3. Despite 
a number of methodological limitations of the 
study, including the limited Arabic structures 
examined, the mixed colloquial backgrounds of 
the children, and the use of Pienemann’s model, 
which has been shown to be problematic in 
other studies examining Arabic acquisition data 
(Lykke-Nielsen 1997; Alhawary 1999, 2003), 
the general finding of Salameh a.o. (2003b) 
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shows that the children with impairment ex- 
hibited problems with inflectional agreement 
forms at the phrasal level - an observation 
supported by crosslinguistic observations of 
children with SLI. 

Another study (Abdalla 2002) examined SLI 
in Hijazi-Arabic-speaking children. The chil- 
dren exhibited developmental language-learn- 
ing difficulties (both receptive and expressive) 
without displaying nonverbal deficits (including 
hearing, cognitive, behavioral, neurological, or 
psychological deficits). Speech production of 
three groups of children, ten in each group, 
was compared. One group consisted of children 
diagnosed with SLI, while the other two groups 
consisted of children with typical development 
used as control groups matched with those of 
the SLI group by Mean Length of Utterance 
(MLU) and age. The age range of the groups is 
4.0 tO 5.3, 4.0 to 5.2, and 2.0 to 3.0 years of the 
SLI and the two control groups, respectively. 
The language level of the SLI group was found 
comparable to approximately that of 24- to 28- 
month-old normally-developing children. The 
target structures examined are Subject-Verb 
agreement, tense (present and past), determin- 
ers, and prepositions. The findings showed that 
the SLI group exhibited significantly more diffi- 
culty in all target forms than the control groups 
did. In particular, the performance of the SLI 
group is marked by more inconsistency than the 
control groups in the use of tense, substitution 
of rst person in 3rd person masculine and femi- 
nine contexts in Subject-Verb agreement cases, 
and omission of determiners and prepositions. 
Such results, based on grammatical-agreement 
mismatches in the SLI group, lend further sup- 
port for the general crosslinguistic observation 
that grammatical-agreement deficit is a charac- 
teristic of SLI. The study also provides support 
for another generally observed crosslinguistic 
tendency, expressed in the Sparse Morphology 
Hypothesis (see section 2.3 above). The errors 
of the children with SLI acquiring Arabic, an 
inflected language with rich morphology, are 
characterized as substitution rather than omis- 
sion errors. More significantly, the correctness 
rate of one of the forms investigated, the past 
tense, is found at 82 percent, as opposed to, 
for example, the 22 percent found in Rice and 
Wexler’s (1996) study of children with SLI 
speaking English, a language with impoverished 
morphology. Thus, children with SLI acquiring 
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a language with rich morphology are found to 
be generally less impaired than children with 
SLI acquiring a language with impoverished 
morphology. 

Language impairment continues to be of 
interest to Arabists, past and present. Stud- 
ies of language impairment in Arabic con- 
ducted within current psycholinguistic models 
of analysis have been on the rise. Such studies 
are significant in that they add to the body of 
crosslinguistic evidence on the subject, provid- 
ing support for crosslinguistic generalizations 
that often have theoretical implications as well 
(for more discussion of theoretical implications, 
> language pathology). 
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Language Loss 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Language loss refers to a variety of phenomena 
relating to the loss of a whole language or a por- 
tion thereof by an individual or a speech com- 
munity (Freed 1982:1; Jaspaert a.o. 1986:38; 
Lambert and Freed 1982:6). Different defini- 
tions converge onto an understanding of lan- 
guage loss as partial or complete disappearance 
of one or more linguistic features from the 
grammar of a speaker. This feature can be 
the meaning of a lexical item (reception skills), 
the item itself (production skills), or a language 
rule (phonological, morphological, syntactic, or 
pragmatic). 

Acommonly accepted definition in the psycho- 
linguistic tradition of language loss in general is 
that it “can be best characterized as difficulty 
in retrieval rather than total loss” (Hakuta and 
D’Andrea 1992) or that language loss is more 
of a “decrease in the ability to have immediate 
access to a word in production and perception” 
(Hulsen a.o. 2002:33), rather than a total loss 
of grammatical notions or lexical knowledge. 
The notion that inaccessibility rather than loss 
is at stake stems from research on memory sys- 
tems. In essence, findings about retrieval and 
retention of knowledge in general are extended 
to retention of a specific type of knowledge, 
namely language. Loftus and Loftus qualify 
forgetting “much like being unable to find 
something that we have misplaced somewhere” 
(1976:78). In their view, forgetting is a mat- 
ter of temporary inaccessibility, and once the 
right retrieval cue is provided, the information 
sought after could successfully be retrieved. 

The literature also makes a distinction between 
pathological and nonpathological loss. As the 
terminology suggests, pathological loss occurs 
as a result of physical damage to the brain, as 
in certain types of aphasia (Broca’s aphasics) or 
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simply as a result of aging (> language pathol- 
ogy). Nonpathological loss occurs in bilingual 
and multilingual situations where one language 
ceases to be used or becomes limited in the con- 
texts in which it can be used. In the remainder 
of this entry, only nonpathological language 
loss is covered. 

The term ‘loss’ does not imply that there is 
a total or complete loss of a language feature. 
To avoid this implication, some researchers use 
‘attrition’, instead (e.g. Weltens and Grendel 


1993). 
2. DOMAINS OF LANGUAGE LOSS 


In addition to the categorization of individuals 
who can be subject to language loss, another 
categorization has been made, this time in 
reference to the languages that can undergo 
language loss and the contexts in which this can 
happen. De Bot and Weltens (1985) provide a 
useful categorization of the languages and con- 
texts where language loss can occur. 


i. Loss of Lr in Lr environment (e.g. dialect 
loss within the dialect community) 

ii. Loss of Lr in L2 environment (e.g. loss of 
native languages by migrant workers) 

iii. Loss of Lz in Lr environment (e.g. foreign- 
language loss) 

iv. Loss of L2 in L2 environment (e.g. second- 
language loss by aging migrants) 


In this categorization, L2 does not necessarily 
stand for the second language a speaker has 
learned; it can refer to any language learned after 
or simultaneously with one’s native language. 


3. FACTORS DETERMINING 
DEGREE OF LANGUAGE LOSS 


Weltens and Grendel (1993:144-148) list five 
factors that can explain variation in the degree 
of lexical attrition to which bilinguals are sub- 
jected. The length of the period of disuse is one 
of these factors, although it cannot explain all 
the variation between individuals. Some speak- 
ers end up retaining more language skills after 
a long period of disuse, compared to speakers 
with a shorter period of disuse. A second factor 
is the original proficiency level. The third fac- 
tor is attitude and motivation, both important 
in explaining the amount of lexical loss. The 
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fourth factor discussed by Weltens and Grendel 
is the language distance. It is generally assumed 
that the further apart the mother tongue is from 
a second or foreign language, the more difficult 
it will be for a speaker to retain lexical knowl- 
edge in the nonnative language. Finally, the lan- 
guage environment can also have tremendous 
effects on the degree of attrition. In situations 
where a second or foreign language is widely 
in use, attrition will not proceed as fast as it 
would under circumstances where the second 
or foreign language is not so widespread. 


4. METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES IN 
LANGUAGE LOSS RESEARCH 


Ideally, to determine whether speakers have lost 
a certain feature of their language, one has to 
establish first what is learned or known (origi- 
nal proficiency level), choose a time period over 
which to test whether this feature is still pres- 
ent in the language system of the speaker, and 
devise a method by which to test this. The first 
step is rather straightforward. A number of tests 
and experiments can indicate whether a speaker 
knows a certain feature of a language system. 

Once the problem of determining the issue 
of ‘knowing’ a linguistic feature is solved, one 
can proceed to test whether this knowledge 
still exists after a certain period of time. In 
psycholinguistic literature, word-recognition 
experiments, for example, can tell us whether 
speakers know if a word X is part of language 
Y and whether they know the meaning of 
the word in question. Picture-naming tasks 
and word-recognition tasks are often used in 
psycholinguistic research on language attrition 
to test production skills and perception skills 
respectively. The advantage of this method 
is clear: instead of a wholesale testing of the 
knowledge of a word (‘do you know what a 
book is called in Arabic?’), one can test this 
knowledge at different levels. Can speakers 
produce the linguistic form if shown a picture 
corresponding to that form? Do speakers know 
the meaning of a word they have identified as 
part of language Y? Do the speakers know the 
exact meaning of word X, or, as in our example 
of ‘book’, only that word X has to do with the 
semantic field of ‘writing’? All these levels can 
be tested in an online method, which adds the 
extra dimension of measuring reaction times in 
the tasks at hand. 
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If speakers do not provide the meaning of 
a word, it does not follow that they do not 
know its meaning. The well-known ‘tip of the 
tongue’ phenomenon applies in a large number 
of cases where speakers almost certainly know 
the meaning of words but cannot get to them or 
access them in their mental lexicon. 

In addition to the issue of the original profi- 
ciency level, there is also the problem of choosing 
a time interval after which a test or experiment 
can be run to check for language loss. Choosing 
a long period of disuse (e.g. ten years or longer) 
raises the problem of finding speakers who are 
willing to sit for an experiment or test and will 
also be available after such a period of time 
to re-sit for a similar experiment. Choosing 
shorter periods of time might have a test-retest 
effect. One way to get around this problem is 
to test immigrants who left their home country 
when they were adults and settled in a country 
with a different dominant language. Some stud- 
ies in this vein are Hulsen (2000) and de Bot 
and Weltens (1992). An alternative method is 
to design a pseudolongitudinal research study 
that is synchronic in nature but uses different 
age groups. For example, in an immigrant com- 
munity, one would test the language skills of 
the second generation in their home language 
and compare their skills to those of their par- 
ents. Obviously, such a comparison is flawed in 
that the researcher cannot know what the origi- 
nal language skills were like before the onset of 
language loss. The same problem would also 
arise when one compares similar age groups 
residing in different countries (El Aissati 1997). 
The purely longitudinal method is certainly the 
one with the most robust results; if there is a 
decrease in language skills, the decrease will be 
easy to identify since there is a clear reference 
point, namely the original proficiency level. 

The following review, although not exhaus- 
tive, illustrates the studies in this field. 


5. EXAMPLES OF CASES OF 
LANGUAGE LOSS 


Research on language loss has uncovered a 
number of linguistic features susceptible to loss 
(see Andersen 1982 for a useful list of hypothe- 
ses about aspects of language susceptible to lan- 
guage loss). In a large number of publications 
on this issue, reference is made to attrition at 
the level of language and not at the level of the 
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speaker. When we read that a given feature is 
not found in a language in an immigration con- 
text but is found in the ‘same’ language in the 
original country, we should not assume that a 
speaker has in fact lost this feature. A speaker 
not using the feature in question might simply 
never have learned it. With this in mind, we 
proceed to a brief survey of cases of language 
attrition. 


5.1 Lexical knowledge 


Knowing a word involves knowing its form, 
its position, its function, and its meaning 
(Nation 1990:31, cited in Weltens and Gren- 
del 1993:141). In psycholinguistic tradition, 
this knowledge is measured by the speed with 
which it can be retrieved. Studies on attri- 
tion at the lexical level outnumber those on 
other aspects of language attrition because the 
lexicon is the domain most likely to be affected 
by the process of language attrition (Seliger 
1985), but also because of the relative impor- 
tance of vocabulary in language learning classes 
(Weltens and Grendel 1993:142). Some of the 
studies dealing with word processing in bilin- 
gual contexts, where language attrition is likely 
to occur, are reviewed in Weltens and Grendel 
(1993). The results of these different investiga- 
tions conflict in a number of ways, for example 
in the amount of knowledge that was found to 
be subject to loss. Scherer (1957) and Weltens 
(1989) found no lexical attrition, while Bahrick 
(1984) and Verkaik and van der Wijst (1986) 
found some attrition, and others (Geoghegan 
1950 and Schumans a.o. 1985) showed an 
improvement in the lexical knowledge of their 
subjects (Weltens and Grendel 1993:144). Next 
to this variation, in terms of the amount of 
lexical attrition, the authors also cite the rate of 
attrition as an important point of conflict. Thus, 
while Bahrick (1984) reports a 25 percent rate 
of attrition during the first year of disuse, Mes- 
selink and Verkuylen (1984) explain that attri- 
tion proceeds at a much lower rate in the first 
periods of disuse, and they speak of an ‘initial 
plateau’ before attrition can be evidenced. 

At the level of word meaning, Seliger and 
Vago (1991:8) report that in Hungarian spoken 
in the United States, the distinction between 
the verb tud ‘to know how to do something’ 
and the verb ismer ‘to know someone’ has been 
lost as a result of > semantic extension under 
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the influence of English. Another example is 
the category switch (Schmidt 1991), whereby a 
category is maintained at the conceptual level 
but is designated by a different category, for 
example by using prepositions to substitute for 
affixes. Further, loan translation or calquing 
has also been considered as a possible result 
of language loss. Seliger and Vago (1991:8-9) 
provide the example of an Lz phrase trans- 
lated into L1, where it is ungrammatical. They 
explain that the German equivalent of the Eng- 
lish forget it! is lass es bleiben! But the literal 
translation vergiss es! is attested in contexts of 
language loss. 


5.2 Morphosyntax 


Morphosyntactic constructions can also be sub- 
ject to erosion or loss. For example, Maher 
(1991), drawing on minority languages like Fin- 
nish in Minnesota, Slavonic languages in the 
American Midwest, French in Louisiana, and 
Albanian in Greece, reports a tendency to replace 
synthetic forms by analytic forms or periphrastic 
constructions, and, as a result of disappearing 
inflections, a rigid word order replaces a previ- 
ously more flexible one. Clyne (1977) reports a 
preference for SVO over SOV among the immi- 
grant Dutch population in Australia. 

A number of morphological changes instan- 
tiating language loss have been identified in the 
literature. Weinreich (1966:43) reports the loss 
of the dative/accusative case distinction among 
speakers of German in Texas. Maher (1991:71) 
cites Bhatia (1982) in reporting on an inter- 
generational loss of gender, number, and case 
distinctions in the NPs of young speakers of 
Trinidad Hindi. Romaine (1989:73) gives the 
example of gender distinctions in Asia Minor 
Greek, under the influence of Turkish, which 
does not have gender distinctions. Plural forma- 
tion has also been documented as a case of lan- 
guage loss. Dorian (1978:601) reports that East 
Sutherland Gaelic has lost most of the variation 
it had in plural formation in the speech of semi- 
speakers (Dorian’s terminology) of this lan- 
guage, who have resorted to the invariable use 
of the suffix -en. A further instance of morpho- 
logical loss can be found in the Hebrew spoken 
as an Li in a dominant L2 environment, where 
the verbal template iCaCe(C) has been found 
to be overgeneralized to other forms in a case 
study (Kaufman and Aronoff 1991:185). 
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5.3. Phonology 


The phonological component has also been the 
subject of some research dealing with language 
loss. Weinreich (1966:18-19) provides a clas- 
sic categorization of what could happen in a 
— language contact situation, i.e. in situations 
where language loss is very likely to be attested. 
Weinreich speaks of underdifferentiation of 
phonemes, overdifferentiation of phonemes, 
reinterpretation of distinctions, and phone sub- 
stitution. An example of underdifferentiation is 
the merging of short /i/ and long /i:/ in English 
by French/English bilinguals who produce the 
two as a short vowel, since this distinction is 
not found in French (Romaine 1989). Over- 
differentiation can be illustrated by speakers 
of Romansch as a native language who make 
a vowel-length distinction in Swiss German, 
where no such phonological distinction applies. 
Seliger and Vago (1991:9) report that Hungar- 
ian/English bilinguals growing up in the United 
States show evidence of attrition in intonational 
patterns of Hungarian as a minority language, 
under the influence of English as a dominant 
language. 


6. LANGUAGE LOSS IN ARABIC 


Studies on Arabic within the psycholinguistic 
tradition are in general very rare, and those 
specific to language loss are even more so. 
Kenny (1996) conducted research on fluency 
rates of adult Arab immigrants in the Detroit 
area, originating from Ramallah. Kenny used 
a combination of sociolinguistic and psycho- 
linguistic insights in a ‘Macro-Fluency Model’ 
(1996:234), an approach that has as a goal 
“to provide information about the intensity of 
the overall breakdown of competence in Lt, 
that is the loss of a speaker’s ability to retrieve 
and process linguistic elements generally”. His 
results indicate different degrees of processing 
difficulties among the informants, evidenced 
by a higher frequency of silent pauses in the 
speech of immigrants who had been living in 
the Detroit area for 21 years or more. The 
strength of this model, according to Kenny, is 
that it opens a window on the actual speech 
disturbances characteristic of speakers show- 
ing signs of language attrition, mainly pauses, 
errors, and false starts. These were correlated 
with external factors, like education level and 
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length of stay. Data for Kenny’s study were 
collected using a questionnaire for the socio- 
linguistic background and an interview for the 
speech part. In particular, silent pauses and 
verboseness were taken to be signs of language 
attrition in the study in question. 

Kenny (1996) interprets his findings about 
the speech-delivery disturbances as being symp- 
tomatic of attrition at the competence level of 
language. This interpretation, however, goes 
against other findings on language attrition. 
Evidence of attrition at the level of competence 
has yet to be provided in studies on language 
attrition. The observed speech ‘disfluencies’ in 
Kenny’s study might as well be indicative of 
troubles at the language-processing level and 
not at the competence level. 

In a more recent article, Kenny focuses his 
search on the relationship between fluency 
in Arabic/English and English/Arabic > code- 
switching as an indicator of language attrition, 
and “a variety of temporal, social, and psy- 
chological variables” (2002:332). The findings 
of this study indicate a variety of correlations 
between code-switching disfluency and other 
speech disturbances, but they do not support 
a linear interpretation of the relationship of 
speech disturbances with length of stay, or lan- 
guage attrition with language disuse. 

Another study on language attrition among 
speakers of Arabic is El Aissati (1997), which 
examines the loss of language skills in Moroc- 
can Arabic of second-generation youngsters of 
Moroccan descent, born and/or living in the 
Netherlands. The areas examined in this study 
are phonology, morphology, and morphosyn- 
tactic sentence processing, at the production 
and perception levels. 


6.1 Phonology 


To test the production skills in Moroccan Ara- 
bic, participants in the study of El Aissati 
(1997) were asked to tell a narrative based 
on a picture book (Mayer 1969). The record- 
ings of these narratives were checked for any 
anomalies, especially regarding the so-called 
marked phonemes or segments (like the uvular 
/q/ and the pharyngeals /h/ and /%/). Infor- 
mants with the lowest language proficiency did 
show some difficulties in pronouncing some 
segments, especially /q/, /8/, and /z/. None of 
these three segments is part of the phonological 
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inventory of Dutch, which might be the rea- 
son for these difficulties. The uvular /q/ was 
substituted by the velar /k/ in a large number 
of cases. The palatals /S/ and /z/ were substi- 
tuted by the alveolars /s/ and /z/ respectively. 

Next to substitution, the informants in ques- 
tion resorted to geminate reduction, which 
might be partly explained by the absence of 
lexical gemination in Dutch. Some of the lexical 
geminates that underwent reduction are /qq/ in 
kayneqqez ‘it is jumping’ and /dd/ in dda ‘he 
took’. Geminates resulting from assimilation, 
especially word-initially, were more affected 
by the process of reduction. Some illustrative 
examples are /dd/ in d-derri ‘the child’, /nn/ in 
nnmel ‘the ants’, and /v/ in ssbah ‘the morning’. 
Next to geminate reduction, a speaker with the 
lowest proficiency score in Moroccan Arabic 
resorted to resyllabification. The word nnhel ‘the 
bees’ was produced as nebhel instead of nnbhel. 
The informant turned the monosyllabic word 
with the structure CCCVC into a bisyllabic one 
with the structure CVC.CVC. The initial gemi- 
nate n followed by + results in a cluster that is 
not allowed by Dutch syllabification rules. This 
can be an explanation for the resyllabification 
carried out by the informant in question. While 
geminate reduction was observed in a large 
number of the informants, resyllabification was 
limited to one informant who was at a very 
advanced stage of language loss. 

The lack of ability to produce a certain 
segment does not necessarily mean that the 
informant in question also cannot perceive this 
segment. The informants in El Aissati’s (1997) 
study took part in an experiment that was set 
up to test the capacity of identifying the marked 
segments /h/ /q/ /’/ /s/ and /d/, none of which 
is part of the Dutch phonological inventory. 
The results indicate that the target group liv- 
ing in the Netherlands did not differ from the 
reference group in Morocco in identifying these 
segments. This confirms the general idea that 
production is more affected than perception in 
contexts of language loss. 


6.2 Morphology 


To test language loss in the area of morphology, 
a plural formation task was elaborated. Plural 
formation in Moroccan Arabic is a rather com- 
plex area of grammar, especially when com- 
pared with the plural morphology of Dutch. 
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In addition to the Classical Arabic distinction 
between broken plurals and sound plurals, Ara- 
bic has a large number of irregular forms. In his 
classic grammar manual for Moroccan Arabic, 
Harrell (1962) devotes 28 pages to plurals in 
this language. 

The procedure of the morphology test was 
as follows. Informants were shown a picture of 
one object, and asked to say what it was; then, 
they were shown a picture of the same object 
drawn twice and asked to say what that was. 
The examiner noted the answers on a piece of 
paper. 

The analysis of the results indicated large gaps 
in the knowledge of the speakers. The general 
tendency was that the speakers with the lowest 
proficiency levels opted for a limited number of 
preferred strategies, like the suffixation of -in 
or the suffixation of the Dutch plural marker 
-s, resulting in forms like kursin ‘chairs’, kel- 
bin ‘dogs’, Zmilin ‘camels’ in one speaker, and 
dubbs ‘bears’, sendugs ‘boxes’, bmars ‘don- 
keys’ in another (El Aissati 1997:74). 


6.3. Morphosyntax 


Languages differ in how they use morphosyn- 
tactic cues in sentence processing (MacWhin- 
ney and Bates 1989). English, for example, 
relies heavily on word order to determine the 
role of agent in an utterance, while Dutch 
monolinguals rely more on case inflection. To 
examine whether second-generation speakers 
of Moroccan Arabic in the Netherlands differ 
from native speakers of Moroccan Arabic in 
Morocco in the way they process sentences 
in determining the agent function, a test was 
designed manipulating the following cues: word 
order, Subject-Verb number and gender agree- 
ment, animacy, and word stress (see El Aissati 
1997:71-95). The results indicate that the group 
growing up in the Netherlands relied slightly 
more on agreement and a little less on animacy 
than the control group. These results can be at 
least partly ascribed to the influence of Dutch. 
Here, too, one can speak of signs of ‘losing’ pro- 
cessing strategies of the native language. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


Research on language loss in Arabic is very 
scant. The limited amount of available data sug- 
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gests that native speakers of Arabic as a minor- 
ity language, as a consequence of restricted 
language input, show signs of language loss 
at the different levels of language. This does 
not necessarily imply a loss of linguistic fea- 
tures previously under the command of a given 
speaker. More research is certainly needed to 
uncover the processes that the different varieties 
of Arabic undergo when they are transplanted 
in an immigration context or when they are 
used as minority languages. 
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ABDERRAHMAN EL AtssatI (Tilburg University) 


Language Maintenance > Language 
Shift: Amazigh 


Language Pathology 


Language pathology’ (also known as ‘language 
disorder’ or > ‘language impairment’) refers 
to deficiencies in language use (production or 
comprehension or both) due to a clear physi- 
cal cause. Roman Jakobson (1971) was prob- 
ably the first linguist to stress the insights that 
can be drawn from pathological deficits in 
linguistic performance. What he called ‘experi- 
ments in nature’, he argued, not only provide 
information on the nature of the deficit itself 
but also provide a testing ground for theo- 
retical linguistic claims and _psycholinguistic 
models of language acquisition and use. Over 
the past few decades, language deficits have 
indeed been used to argue for the psychological 
reality of constructs developed within linguistic 
theory. Likewise, both psycholinguists who fol- 
low the Chomskyan ‘nativist’, ‘autonomous’, 
‘modular’ tradition and those who adhere to 
the more ‘cognitivist’, ‘interactive’, ‘connection- 
ist? position often turn to language-impaired 
populations as a source of neurolinguistic and 
psycholinguistic data to support their claims. 
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Language pathologies are distinguished 
from speech pathologies in that the former are 
concerned with dysfunctions of the symbolic 
linguistic system, including manifestations of 
the deficit in all modes of language use such 
as writing, reading, speech, hearing, and sign- 
ing (e.g. aphasia, dyslexia, agraphia), while the 
latter are concerned with the use of sounds 
without any reference necessarily to meaning 
or phonology (e.g. aphonia, stuttering, or hear- 
ing impairment). The traditional classification 
of language pathologies is along the lines of 
production and comprehension. Several terms 
have been used to refer to this distinction, 
e.g. expressive/receptive, motor/sensory, decod- 
ing/encoding. Another classification within the 
field reflects whether the disorder affects the 
linguistic system during the course of its devel- 
opment (developmental language disorder), or 
after the system is realized (acquired language 
disorder). 


1. DEVELOPMENTAL LANGUAGE 
DISORDERS 


By the age of five or six most children will have 
mastered the sound system and the basic struc- 
ture of their native language. Although there 
will be aspects of the language that they con- 
tinue to refine, by six years old they will have 
an impressive vocabulary and a more impres- 
sive command of syntax. They can take part in 
conversations and use language appropriately 
in most social situations. There are children, 
however, who, in the absence of any organic 
etiology (e.g. cleft palate or hearing impair- 
ment), produce speech that exhibits a sound 
system that is deviant from adult language, have 
difficulties acquiring new words or using newly 
acquired words, or tend to acquire simpler, 
more frequently used and concrete vocabulary 
items limited to names of persons and objects. 
Likewise, there are other children who continue 
to use words and phrases stripped of gram- 
matical morphemes, such as plural or past tense 
markers or articles, and there are those who 
produce short or incomplete utterances, often 
with incorrect word order. Complex structures 
such as passives or embedded questions may 
appear much later in development or not at all. 
These language-disordered children often show 
deficiencies in all aspects of language (phono- 
logical, morphological, syntactic, semantic, and 
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pragmatic) that manifest themselves in produc- 
tion as well as comprehension. 

Language disorders are often but not neces- 
sarily associated with well-defined physical hand- 
icaps such as cerebral palsy, Down syndrome, 
autism, brain injury, and hearing impairment. 
Normal hearing is essential for oral language 
development. Consequently, some language 
disorders can be attributed to hearing impair- 
ment or loss; the extent of the language disor- 
der is positively correlated with the amount and 
time of onset of hearing loss (partial or total) 
the child suffers (> language impairment). In 
many cases of developmental language disor- 
ders, however, it is not possible to specify the 
cause or causes of the language deficit. 

One of the most studied syndromes that 
affect the developing sound system is known 
as Phonological Disorder. The speech produc- 
tion of children in this category exhibits a 
sound system that is deviant from the target or 
adult language and which continues beyond the 
norms of development. The disorder manifests 
itself in substitution errors such as substitut- 
ing glides for liquids or stops for fricatives, or 
omission errors such as word-final stop deletion 
(see Dyson and Amayreh 2000). Stoel-Gam- 
mon and Dunn (1985) characterize the pattern 
of substitution and omission in phonological 
disorders within the framework of Natural 
Phonology. Assuming an adult-like underlying 
representation, the disorder then is the result of 
the application of natural simplifying phonetic 
processes such as fronting or gliding. Dinnsen 
and Elbert (1984) and Dinnsen (1993), how- 
ever, attribute the errors to an underspecified 
underlying representation that varies among 
children (thus explaining the different patterns 
of substitution and omission observed in this 
disorder). For a full review, see Dinnsen (1996a, 
1996b). Ingram (1989) argues that the disorder 
is one of delay rather than deviance, since 
the phonetic inventory of phonologically disor- 
dered systems resembles those of younger nor- 
mally developing children. Ingram also argues 
that the reduced inventory is the result of 
merger between segments. Instrumental analy- 
ses, however, of the acoustical quality of these 
children’s reduced inventory have revealed that 
the children indeed have some knowledge of 
the underlying target distinctions (see Maxwell 
and Weismer 1982; Hoffman a.o. 1983; Forrest 
a.0. 1990). Maxwell and Weismer (1982), for 
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example, found that the child under investiga- 
tion who collapsed or merged the voice con- 
trast between /t/ and /d/ nevertheless used Voice 
Onset Time (VOT) for producing an adult-like 
[d] and for distinguishing [d] from other voiced 
obstruents and from voiceless obstruents. They 
argue that although the phonemic inventory is 
perceptually reduced, the children’s underlying 
system retains the adult phonemic distinctions, 
albeit differently. 

Developmental Aphasia (also known as con- 
genital aphasia or childhood aphasia) tradition- 
ally referred to comprehension and production 
language disorders that are not attributed to 
postnatal neurological damage, hearing impair- 
ment, mental retardation, or social or physical 
deprivation (the term is controversial since it 
reflects diagnosis by exclusion rather than by 
confirmed neurological evidence). The child’s 
language is characterized by limited vocabulary, 
short utterances, and a high degree of gram- 
matical morpheme omission. Recently, the term 
Specific Language Impairment (SLI) has been 
used to refer to this syndrome. There is dis- 
agreement in the literature as to whether word 
order or phrase structure is affected in SLI. The 
consensus, however, is that SLI children suf- 
fer from damage to grammatical morphology, 
with inflectional morphology (free and bound 
grammatical morphemes encoding case, gen- 
der, number, person, etc.) being most impaired. 
SLI children either omit or use grammatical 
morphemes incorrectly. Abdalla (2002) inves- 
tigated tense, Subject-Verb agreement, deter- 
miners, and prepositions in the production of 
children speaking Hijazi Arabic with SLI. She 
found that the performance of SLI children was 
significantly different from that of matched-age 
and matched-language groups, with more errors 
of substitution than deletion. The SLI children 
in her study, for example, substituted rst per- 
son for 3rd person and masculine for feminine, 
as well as the imperative verb form for the 
finite tense marking (see Safi-Stagni 1992 for 
similar findings on agrammatic aphasic speak- 
ers in the same dialect). Clearly, with highly 
inflectional languages like Arabic and Hebrew, 
children with SLI tend to have fewer omissions 
than in English. The linguistic accounts of the 
syndrome suggest that the normal develop- 
ment of the grammatical representations (the 
central grammatical module) is disrupted (see 
Clahsen 1991; Gopnik and Crago 1991; Leon- 
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ard a.o. 1992). The psychological accounts, on 
the other hand, suggest a processing impair- 
ment, such as an auditory processing prob- 
lem or a short-term memory deficit. Most of 
the empirical results, however, are consistent 
with a missing-agreement hypothesis where SLI 
children have problems establishing agreement 
relations in grammar, e.g. Subject-Verb agree- 
ment, agreement within noun phrases, and case 
and gender agreement (see Rice and Otting 
1993; Clahsen and Rothweiler 1993). For a full 
review, see Bishop (1992, 1997) and Leonard 
(1998). 

Children exhibiting a selective deficit to the 
processing of the written code (reading, writ- 
ing, and/or spelling) are called dyslexic, and the 
deficit is known as Developmental Dyslexia. 
Dyslexia (which also includes dysgraphia) is 
characterized by systematic but peculiar read- 
ing and spelling errors (such as reversed or 
misordered letters), poor directional ability 
that often confuses left and right, difficulty in 
naming letters of the alphabet or correlating 
graphemes with phonemes, difficulty reading 
nonsense words, and better reading perfor- 
mance of concrete as opposed to abstract words 
(see Ellis 1993; Miles 1993). 

Many researchers believe that language acqui- 
sition and language processing involve rules 
and representations that form a distinct cogni- 
tive subsystem. Others believe that the rules 
and representations developed within linguistic 
theory are epiphenomena of the more general 
and basic cognitive processes used in general 
learning. Since various components of gram- 
matical knowledge develop in parallel, with 
normal development, it is difficult to determine 
whether any component is autonomous. Disor- 
ders of language during the early years of lan- 
guage development, such as SLI, can shed light 
on the nature of the developing representations 
and processes involved in normal acquisition. 
Developmental language pathologies attributed 
to genetics (autism or Down syndrome) have 
been used to argue for innate domain-relevant 
rather than domain-specific mechanisms that 
are crucial to language acquisition and devel- 
opment. See Elman a.o. (1996) and Karmiloff- 
Smith (1997, 2001) for a full discussion of the 
contribution the study of atypical language has 
to the question of innateness and to the bigger 
issues of nature vs. nurture or the role of gene 
vs. environment. 
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2. ACQUIRED LANGUAGE 
DISORDERS 


The total or partial inability to understand or to 
use language in any one of its forms as a result of 
brain damage is known as ‘aphasia’. The type and 
extent of the language disturbance is a function 
of the site and size of the associated brain lesion. 
Aphasias are qualitatively different from non- 
aphasic disorders of speech such as dysarthria 
(speech disorders due to paralysis or weakness 
of the speech muscle) or verbal apraxias (disor- 
ders of sequenced movements in the absence of 
speech muscle weakness or paralysis). 

One of the first outcomes of the study of lan- 
guage pathologies, adult aphasia in particular, 
is the correlation of language functions or com- 
ponents with brain sites (the localizationist the- 
ory). In this theory, which was proposed back in 
1885 with the Wernicke-Lichteim model, pro- 
duction and comprehension, reading and writ- 
ing, inflectional morphology, or even regular vs. 
irregular morphology are localized in different 
brain regions such as Broca’s area, Wernicke’s 
area, the angular gyrus, the arcuate fasciculus, 
etc. Evidence, however, from patients who had 
lesions in Broca’s or Wernicke’s areas and who 
presented different language deficits, as well as 
patients who exhibited similar language dif- 
ficulties as a result of lesions in different areas, 
has been used to advance the opposite view that 
claims that every region in the brain is equally 
involved in all language functions (the theory 
of equipotentiality). Despite the controversy, in 
the majority of cases where language was dis- 
rupted as a result of brain damage, the lesion is 
in or around the classic Broca’s and Wernicke’s 
areas. Additionally, data from brain-damaged 
adults and children have been relevant to issues 
of hemispheric lateralization or asymmetry and 
to questions of the roles of each hemisphere in 
language processing. 

The classic taxonomy of aphasic syndromes 
was either neurologically (e.g. Broca’s or Wer- 
nicke’s aphasia) or behaviorally (e.g. anomia) 
motivated, or both (e.g. conduction aphasia). 
Broca’s aphasia, associated with lesions to 
Broca’s area, is also known as non-fluent apha- 
sia, expressive aphasia, efferent aphasia, verbal 
aphasia, and encoding aphasia and is charac- 
terized by telegraphic speech (characteristically 
lacking grammatical markers), which is uttered 
slowly, with great effort and poor articulation 
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and a relatively intact comprehension. Wer- 
nicke’s aphasia is correlated with lesions to 
Wernicke’s area and is also known as fluent 
aphasia, expressive aphasia, sensory aphasia, 
and decoding aphasia. Wernicke’s aphasics pro- 
duce well-articulated long structures with nor- 
mal grammatical marking and correct prosody, 
which are nevertheless abnormal since they are 
devoid of content and are replete with circum- 
locutionary phrases or verbal or phonemic sub- 
stitutions. The comprehension of Wernicke’s 
aphasics is usually severely disrupted. 

Goodglass and Kaplan (1972) and Goodglass 
(1982) offer a classification along the lines of 
comprehension and production, which is based 
on the nature of the language disturbance rather 
than lesion site. Auditory and visual compre- 
hension can be disrupted jointly or indepen- 
dently. In the former, affected individuals fail 
to attach meaning to words or structures they 
hear, particularly if the words are presented in 
isolation or the structures are complex, while 
in the latter, affected individuals may not be 
able to recognize individual letters or attach 
meaning to symbols they see written on a page 
(a syndrome also known as alexia). The most 
prominent of production disorders are word- 
finding difficulty, paraphasia, and loss of gram- 
mar or syntax. These can affect oral as well as 
written production (a phenomena described 
as ‘agraphia’). Difficulties in naming (things, 
objects, or persons) where the individuals know 
what they want to say but cannot ‘find’ the 
right word or cannot get the right word ‘acti- 
vated’, are known as word-finding difficulty. 
Sometimes, affected individuals cannot find or 
retrieve a word but can talk about it. If this dif- 
ficulty occurs in the absence of all other aphasic 
symptoms, the condition is known as anomia. 
Often, patients (typically Wernicke’s aphasics) 
produce phonemic (sound-based) paraphasias 
(word substitutions) or verbal (meaning-based) 
paraphasias to substitute for words they can- 
not retrieve. At times, the patient substitutes 
the missing word with an invented form or a 
neologism. The loss of grammar or syntax is 
apparent in the production of short utterances 
that are either stripped of grammatical markers 
(a phenomenon also known as agrammatism) 
or carry the wrong markers (paragrammatism). 
For a full review, see Bates and Wulfeck (1989), 
Bates and MacWhinney (1991), and Crystal 
and Varley (1998). 
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Safi-Stagni (1991, 1992) describes the mani- 
festation of aphasia in two agrammatic speak- 
ers of the Hijazi dialect of Saudi Arabia. The 
agrammatic speakers in the study showed rela- 
tively intact auditory and reading comprehen- 
sion with a severe naming deficit and a severe 
agraphia, being able to write only their names, 
addresses, and letters of the alphabet. Their 
oral production was laborious and replete with 
substitution errors. Both individuals substituted 
major content words and function words such 
as pronouns and clitics, and above all inflec- 
tional bound morphemes marking tense, gender, 
and number. The substitutions, however, were 
always within category, i.e. one clitic pronoun 
for another or one tense marker for another. 
One of the most pronounced difficulties these 
patients exhibited lay in the breakdown of 
agreement relations, specifically of those mark- 
ing number and gender. The breakdown was 
sensitive to structural constraints, i.e., it was 
more evident across phrasal boundary (e.g. 
between NP and VP) than within phrasal cat- 
egory (e.g. between adjective and noun within 
an NP). Safi-Stagni argues that the ‘manifesta- 
tion’ of agrammatism is language-dependent, 
insofar as the production errors of the affected 
individuals occur within the morphophono- 
logical constraints of the affected language. 
Thus, in Arabic, grammatical morphemes are 
substituted, as opposed to the deletion observed 
in Indo-European languages like English (the 
omission of grammatical markers in Arabic 
would result in unpronounceable three-conso- 
nant roots). 

Mimouni a.o. (1995) describe an agramma- 
tic Lebanese bilingual (Arabic-French) patient 
whose oral production was severely impaired 
but whose oral and written comprehension of 
single words was spared. Sentence comprehen- 
sion, on the other hand, was severely affected 
in both Arabic and English. He showed pat- 
terns of semantic paraphasias and a plethora of 
errors mainly on morphological markers and 
prepositions. Mimouni a.o. argue that although 
the patient’s written comprehension in general 
was better preserved in Arabic than in French, 
the locus of the selective ‘functional’ lesion was 
limited to the output lexicon but affected the 
same component in both Arabic and French. 
More recently, Friedmann (2001) presented 
findings of a syntactic analysis of 14 Hebrew 
and Palestinian Arabic agrammatic patients. 
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Friedmann uses the Tree Pruning Hypothesis 
(TPH) to provide a unified account for the 
patterns of dissociations observed within and 
between languages (like English and Arabic), 
where structures that relate to high nodes of the 
tree (e.g. full relatives and embeddings as well 
as WH-questions) are impaired, whereas lower 
structures (e.g. agreement inflection, reduced 
relatives, non-finite verbs, and yes/no questions 
in Hebrew and Arabic) are spared. The under- 
lying deficit, then, is in the inability to project 
the syntactic tree to its highest nodes of TP and 
CP. Friedmann uses these findings to argue for 
the psychological reality of the syntactic tree. 
Within the domain of psycholinguistics, pat- 
terns of impaired and intact language func- 
tions are explained in terms of damage to one 
or more components of a theory or model 
of normal language processing in an attempt 
to draw conclusions about language process- 
ing in normal subjects. For example, the fact 
that the processing elements (or modules) of 
language (e.g. inflectional morphology) can be 
and are selectively impaired (e.g. in agram- 
matic and SLI cases) has been used to sup- 
port hypotheses regarding the ‘modularity’ or 
autonomy of cognitive systems advocated by 
Chomsky (1980, 1999), Gardner (1983), and 
Fodor (1983). Data from language disorders 
are relevant to the understanding of the mental 
representations and computations involved in 
language use (production and comprehension) 
and acquisition. For example, using aphasic 
data, computational distinctions have been 
drawn between inflectional and derivational 
affixation (see Badecker and Caramazza 1989). 
Garrett (1980, 1984) develops a model of 
language production using evidence from both 
speech errors and aphasic patients. Safi-Stagni 
(1991, 1992) correlates the aphasic errors with 
speech errors of normal speakers of Hijazi 
Arabic and attributes the aphasic deficit to a 
breakdown in the operations that specify the 
positional level in Garrett’s model. Safi-Stagni 
(1995) uses the discrepancy in the performance 
of an Arabic-speaking patient in reading aloud 
simple vs. complex forms to argue for the 
decompositional view of processing complex 
forms. The substitution (almost always within 
class) of grammatical morphology shows that 
complex forms are stored decomposed and 
that speech production involves a process of 
assembly. In the same study, Safi-Stagni also 
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reports an observed discrepancy in the process- 
ing of derivationally vs. inflectionally complex 
forms with a 50 percent success rate in reading 
the former as opposed to 2 percent in reading 
the latter. Additionally, a frequency effect was 
noted for derived but not for inflected forms. 

In a study investigating aspects of the mental 
lexicon (representation, organization, and access), 
Mimouni a.o. (1998) describe two agrammatic 
speakers of Algerian Arabic. Both speakers in 
their study were bilingual (Arabic-French). Both 
individuals had lesions in the left hemisphere, 
which left them with a mild right hemiplegia. 
The female speaker exhibited a mild oral com- 
prehension deficit of morphologically complex 
words and sentences, but a severe comprehen- 
sion deficit when the same complex words and 
sentences were presented in writing. The second 
speaker (a male subject) had a relatively intact 
oral production with a severe impairment in 
oral and written comprehension of morpholog- 
ically complex words and sentences. Mimouni 
a.o. used a lexical decision task of regular 
(sound) vs. irregular (broken) plural forms in 
Arabic to compare the performance of normal 
and language-disordered Arabic subjects. Their 
study revealed a discrepancy in the process- 
ing of irregular vs. regular forms of plurals in 
Arabic, with the irregular forms indicating a 
whole-word access strategy, while a decompo- 
sitional strategy of word-plus-affix was used 
for the regular ones. They argue that although 
the overall pattern of lexical access for both 
normal and aphasic subjects was the same, the 
aphasic subjects in their study showed a higher 
Reaction Time (RT). Accordingly, the speakers’ 
performance (on the lexical access) was simply 
slower than normal subjects rather than lexical 
access being unavailable. Recently, Prunet a.o. 
(2000) used production errors from an Arabic- 
speaking aphasic as well as normal subjects 
(speech errors and language games) as evidence 
for the independent psychological status of the 
consonantal > root as a computational unit 
used in production (a theoretical framework 
proposed by McCarthy [1981] and [1982] for 
Semitic languages). 

Many researchers believe that reading and 
writing involve the mapping of written forms 
onto phonological representations and as such 
require prior activation of a phonological code, 
arguing that the initial stage of word recogni- 
tion consists of extracting a pronunciation from 
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sublexical units (also known as the phonologi- 
cal route to reading). Thus, the recognition of 
spoken and written words is the same. There 
are others who maintain that entire written 
words are recognized prior to being understood 
or transformed into sounds (also known as 
the lexical route to reading). The third group 
of researchers argue that reading and writing 
must involve both a phonologically mediated 
subword translation process (for reading novel 
forms) and a whole-word recognition and pro- 
duction process (for reading words with regu- 
lar spelling). The relative contribution of the 
phonological as opposed to the lexical routes to 
processing written forms hinges on the nature 
of the orthographic system used, i.e. whether 
the language uses deep orthography where 
there is no one-to-one grapheme-to-phoneme 
correspondence, or whether the orthography is 
shallow where the relationship is transparent 
(Bentin and Frost 1987). Since Arabic has two 
types of orthographies (deep when written with- 
out diacritics and shallow when all the vowels 
are indicated with diacritics), it can be used to 
test the claim that individuals with Deep Dys- 
lexia will present more semantic errors when 
confronted with deep orthographies. Beland 
and Mimouni (2001) describe a bilingual Ara- 
bic/French patient (ZT) who showed typical 
symptoms of Deep Dyslexia, such as semantic 
errors and morphological errors, concreteness 
effect when reading aloud, and impossibility 
of reading nonwords. The distribution of ZT’s 
errors was significantly different in the two 
languages he spoke, with more semantic errors 
in French and more translation errors in Ara- 
bic. In addition, Beland and Mimouni (2001) 
show that the percentage of correct responses 
was significantly higher when ZT read Arabic 
stimuli presented in deep orthography than 
in shallow orthography. They also found that 
semantic errors (a key feature of Deep Dys- 
lexia) occurred with the same proportion in 
both of the patient’s languages. Interestingly, 
the concreteness effect, function word effect, 
and lexicality effect were found to be the same 
in both of his languages, whereas grammatical 
class effect was found only in Arabic (ZT had 
more difficulty reading verbs than nouns and 
adjectives). Beland and Mimouni attribute the 
discrepancy to ‘the heavy morphological load 
characterizing Arabic verbs’. 

The study of language pathologies has over 
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the decades provided (and continues to pro- 
vide) insights not only into the units of gram- 
matical knowledge but also into the nature of 
the representations of these units and the men- 
tal computations involved in their acquisition 
and use (comprehension and production). 
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Language Policies and Language 
Planning 


t. INTRODUCTION 


The place of Arabs in the modern world has 
been determined to a large extent by the fact 
that, beginning around the end of World War 
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I and well into the post-World War II period, 
the majority of the countries of the Arab world 
were under British or French mandate, in accor- 
dance with the Sykes-Picot agreement of 1916. 
The development plans of these countries and 
their emergent political, economic, administra- 
tive, and educational systems were established 
during the colonial period and modeled largely 
after the French and British systems. As a 
result of the colonial hegemony at the time, 
the indigenous Arab linguistic, religious, and 
cultural traditions “tended to be swept under the 
carpet” (Findlow 2001). Immediately following 
independence — mainly as a reaction to years 
of deliberate suppression or marginalization 
of their native language(s) and culture (Haeri 
2000) — Arab countries adopted a general pol- 
icy of Arabization in all domains of societal life, 
especially in administration, media, political 
discourse, physical environment, and educa- 
tion. The expressed goal of plans, policies, and 
decrees promoting Arabization was the rees- 
tablishment and regaining of an autonomous 
Arab identity. In practical terms, this Arabi- 
zation policy involved the use of the mother 
tongue, Arabic, in dispensing education to 
Arab children; in communication, self-expres- 
sion, and interaction in all societal functions 
and domains; in the naming of streets, shops, 
companies, and other objects of the physical 
environment; and in all public and private oral 
and written communication in administrative 
offices and departments (Shaaban and Ghaith 
1999; Daoud 2002; Marley 2004; Mostari 
2004). 

The first Arabization campaigns did not make 
significant gains in Arab societies due to both 
lack of adequate planning and underestimation 
of the degree of entrenchment of the colonial 
systems. However, later campaigns managed 
to overcome many of the shortcomings of 
earlier efforts and to achieve a great degree of 
success in pre-university education, in the phys- 
ical environment, and in public administra- 
tion (Maamouri 1998; Hammid 2000; Mostari 
2004). Despite its gains and successes, the 
Arabization movement fell short of fulfilling its 
promises and was marred by some questionable 
practices regarding indigenous languages other 
than Arabic. Thus, it is clear to any outsider 
coming into the Arab world that the colonial 
language (French or English) still occupies a 
prominent place in daily communication, in the 
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physical environment, and in education, espe- 
cially in private business and educational insti- 
tutions. Furthermore, speakers of indigenous 
languages other than Arabic, such as Berbers, 
Kurds, Assyrians, Nubians, and southern Suda- 
nese, still feel that their language, even when 
tolerated in communication and education, is a 
liability rather than an asset in the job market, 
government, and higher education. 

The advent and crystallization of the phe- 
nomenon of globalization during the last few 
years of the 20th century, however, has forced 
the Arab countries to revise their original plans, 
for a variety of reasons: in order not to be left 
behind, to survive the assault of external pres- 
sures, to create social harmony among all indig- 
enous communities, and to maintain global 
competitiveness. The response to globalization 
and to the pressures applied on the Arabs after 
the 9/11 attacks in the United States came in the 
form of a reevaluation of educational systems 
and curricula that were partly blamed for the 
development and promotion of a culture of vio- 
lence and intolerance in the Arab Middle East 
(Chugtai 2004; Dokainish 2004). In addition to 
implementing major changes in religion curri- 
cula, the Arab countries opted for reviving and 
strengthening foreign-language education, as 
well as for maintaining and expanding the use 
of minority languages (Marley 2004; Benrabah 
2004). Furthermore, serious work is underway 
throughout the Arab world to join and take 
advantage of the fruits of the worldwide revo- 
lution in information and communication tech- 
nology (ICT) through the medium of the Arabic 
language, in order to empower young Arabs 
with tools and attitudes that help them function 
and prosper in a diversified, multilingual, and 
multicultural world and to provide them access 
to a continuing stream of knowledge coming 
through the Internet and multimedia satellite 
systems. 

The challenges facing the Arab world in the 
area of language planning and language policy 
in the age of globalization are too many and 
too complicated to be covered adequately in 
one study. Therefore, it is the intent of the pres- 
ent entry to focus on the policies of Arabiza- 
tion and the issues associated with them. More 
specifically, this entry first presents a brief 
overview of the current language situation in 
the Arab world. Then it presents, analyzes, and 
discusses policies of Arabization and the related 
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issues of standardization and modernization of 
Arabic, the choice of medium of instruction in 
schools and universities (— first language teach- 
ing). It will also address the place of minority 
languages in the lives of their speakers and in 
the societies in which they live. 


2. THE LANGUAGE SITUATION IN 
THE ARAB WORLD 


Language in the Arab world is characterized 
by — diglossia and > multilingualism. The 
original definition of diglossia centered on the 
existence of two main varieties of the Arabic 
language, what Ferguson (1959) called High 
(H), which refers to Classical Arabic (CA), 
known in the Arab world as fusha; and Low 
(L), which refers to the spoken varieties of Ara- 
bic. The concept has been modified and revised 
by many linguists to emerge as the existence of 
a standard-vernacular, or H-L, continuum with 
many variations and overlaps in between (Ben- 
tahila and Davis 1991; Parkinson 1992; Owens 
2001). Multilingualism refers to the existence 
of other languages, in addition to the native 
language, in the speech communities that serve 
various communicative functions. 

All Arab countries have decreed in their 
constitutions that Arabic is the only official lan- 
guage of these countries, but the sociolinguistic 
situation remains far from being dominated by 
a unitary language. The sociolinguistic profile, 
a concept suggested by Ferguson (1971), shows 
that the Arab world exhibits a great degree of 
language diversity, where Arabic and one major 
foreign language, usually French or English, 
serve as major languages; indigenous languages 
serve as minor languages; and a variety of other 
languages serve as special-purpose languages. 
In diglossic terms, the fusbad and the main 
foreign language constitute the high varieties, 
and the vernaculars, indigenous languages, and 
special-purpose languages constitute the low 
varieties. 

The fushd, in its Classical Arabic (CA) and 
Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) forms, is used 
in formal written and spoken communica- 
tion. It is “the literary dialect which is used 
in the Quran; in most publications includ- 
ing books, magazines and newspapers; and 
in formal spoken discourse, including prayer, 
television news broadcasts and formal prepared 
speeches” (Warschauer a.o. 2002). This variety 
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is mutually intelligible among all literate, and 
many illiterate, Arabs from various countries. 
It exhibits slight variations in stress patterns 
and word choice, but its syntax and morphol- 
ogy are virtually the same. The vernacular, on 
the other hand, appears mostly as a spoken 
variety and “is used [though not exclusively] in 
conversation, songs, films, and television soap 
operas. As for written forms, it is used in comic 
strips and, occasionally, in novels and short 
stories” (Warschauer a.o. 2002). Researchers 
and scholars have also identified other variet- 
ies that lie somewhere between the fushad and 
the vernaculars. Blanc (1960), Shaaban (1978), 
Sayah (2002), Boukos (1995), and Zughoul 
(1980) speak of an ‘educated’ form of Arabic 
(> Educated Arabic) that draws heavily on 
Modern Standard Arabic for vocabulary and 
morphology but whose syntax and phonology 
are heavily affected by the vernaculars. 

The role of foreign languages in Arab societ- 
ies remains crucial, and in many countries these 
languages continue to compete with the native 
language in many societal, educational, and eco- 
nomic communicative functions. English and 
French remain the major languages of instruc- 
tion at the tertiary level in most professional 
and scientific specializations in most Arab coun- 
tries. In Lebanon and in some North African 
countries, the foreign language is the medium 
of instruction for mathematics and sciences in 
the secondary cycle and in some instances even 
earlier, especially in private schools (Shaaban 
1997; Daoud 2002; Marley 2004). In fact, in 
countries where French is the dominant foreign 
language, we find that bilingualism is turning 
into trilingualism as a result of the desire on 
the part of Arab governments to be part of the 
wave of globalization. Thus, “the dynamism 
and complexity of the [language] situation are 
further enhanced by the promotion of several 
foreign languages, especially English as the lan- 
guage of science and technology, international 
trade and electronic communication” (Daoud 
2002:207). Even in countries such as Egypt, 
Syria, and Sudan, where Arabic is the main 
language of instruction at the university level, 
English plays a dominant role in the educa- 
tion process because it is the major language 
in which research is disseminated worldwide. 
It is important to note that many Arab Gulf 
countries such as Saudi Arabia, Qatar, the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE), and Bahrain are 
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planning to start teaching English as a foreign 
language in public schools in the first grade. 
Similar plans are underway in Palestine (Amara 
2003). 

Another impetus for the spread of English 
among Arabs is the introduction of informa- 
tion and communication technology (ICT) into 
the Arab world; in fact, “emphasis on ICT has 
tended to privilege the use of English over Ara- 
bic” (Warschauer 2003). 

Minority languages, which have suffered as 
a result of policies of Arabization originally 
enacted “with the apparent aim of creating a 
monolingual nation” (Marley 2004:25), have 
managed to survive in the local communities to 
which they belong, serving as the vernaculars 
alongside spoken Arabic. Recently, however, 
these languages have acquired respectability as 
a result of being allowed to be used in commu- 
nication, mass media, and education. 


3. ARABIZATION 


The terms ‘Arabization’ and ‘Arabicization’ 
have been used interchangeably in the literature 
on language planning in the Arab world to refer 
to the declared ta‘rib policy of Arabic-speak- 
ing countries, which decrees that Arabic is the 
official national language of these countries. 
Although the term ‘Arabicization’ seems to be 
more accurate as a reference to the concept, 
as it involves the language and not the ethnic 
group, ‘Arabization’ is the term most frequently 
used in the literature. Needless to say, this 
definition excludes its use in Arabic linguistic 
terminology to refer to loanwords that enter the 
language through “total assimilation of foreign 
vocabulary into Arabic” (Abu-Absi 1984:113). 
It also excludes its reference to the assimilation 
of non-Arab ethnic minorities and imposition 
of the Arab identity on them. 

The policy of Arabization came as a natural 
move on the part of the newly independent Arab 
governments after years of linguistic and cultural 
submission to foreign colonizers during which 
Arabic served as the rallying point of opposition 
to the hegemony of the colonizer. It was a move 
to restore to Arabic all its natural rights and 
communicative functions as the native language 
of the population. The national constitutions 
that were drawn up after independence in all 
Arab countries stipulate that Arabic is to be 
adopted as the only official language. 
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In the countries of the Maghreb, which were 
under French rule, independence brought with 
it the launching of major Arabization cam- 
paigns, whose purpose was to replace French 
with Arabic in the various public sectors, most 
notably in administration, mass media, the 
physical environment, and education. Arabic 
was viewed by leaders of the Maghreb coun- 
tries as the symbol of identity and of the rich 
cultural heritage that they share with the Arab 
countries of the Middle East (Marley 2000). 

In the Middle East, on the other hand, the 
nationalist movements in the newly independent 
countries saw Arabic as the major force in their 
drive for a pan-Arab political and economic 
entity extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Arabian Gulf (Barakat 1993). The attempts to 
Arabize administration, mass media, political 
and economic discourse, the physical environ- 
ment, and education achieved varying degrees 
of success for a variety of reasons, including 
inadequate preparation and planning; paucity 
of resources; resistance by the elite who owed 
their privileges, especially in administrative 
positions, to their high level of proficiency in 
the language of the colonizer; and the deep 
resentment of the minority groups, who believed 
that their languages and cultures would be 
marginalized. 

In Algeria, where French rule lasted from 
1830 to 1962, the process of Arabization proved 
particularly difficult. The French left behind a 
heavy legacy in which French was the principal 
language of administration, education, and the 
environment. The vernaculars, Algerian Arabic 
and > Berber, were nurtured at the expense 
of the fushad, and Algerian leaders and civil 
servants of independent Algeria did not have 
the ability to express themselves in the fusha 
(Abu-Absi 1984; Mostari 2004; Benrabah 2004). 
“Several laws, decrees and ordinances aimed 
at implementing Classical Arabic and strength- 
ening its position in all public domains were 
duly enacted, reinforced and applied” (Mostari 
2004:27). The initial campaign faced many 
difficulties in the area of education, due to a 
shortage of teachers of Arabic in the country 
and the high cost of importing teachers from 
the Middle East who had to teach as well as 
train local teachers; a lack of linguistically and 
culturally appropriate instructional materials; 
and resistance by Algerian Francophones who 
fought to retain French, claiming that Arabic 
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was incapable of coping with the demands of 
technology and modernity. 

The Algerian government had to relaunch 
new Arabization campaigns, trying to avoid the 
pitfalls of the original campaign. In 1968, Presi- 
dent Boumediene issued a decree which stated 
that “within a period of three years, functionar- 
ies should learn enough Arabic to work in the 
language” (Grandguillaume 1991:3). Although 
the implementation of such a decree was not 
very effective, the fact that it represented a 
serious step in the direction of Arabizing the 
administration made it possible to introduce 
other measures, such as the law known as Gen- 
eralization of the Use of the Arabic Language, 
which stipulated that by July 1998, all admin- 
istrative, financial, technical, and social interac- 
tion and communication in public institutions 
should be fully in Arabic (Mostari 2004). The 
Arabization of the environment was also carried 
out at a fast pace in compliance with “Article 
3 of the Circular of July 1976...[which] stated 
its intent to Arabize totally all the external and 
internal signage of public administrations and 
companies and absolutely forbid any inscrip- 
tion in a foreign language” (Mostari 2004:28). 
The campaign was successful, but it did not 
entirely change the face of the country because 
many private enterprises opted to keep French 
names in their signs. 

The Arabization of education was the most 
painful, especially in the first few years, owing 
to an attempt to achieve too much in a very 
short time. The ambitious plans to Arabize all 
levels of education at the same time backfired, 
creating many logistical and educational prob- 
lems and forcing the government to maintain the 
teaching of science and mathematics through the 
medium of French. In an attempt to remedy the 
situation, the Algerian government introduced 
a number of legislative reforms in the 1970s, 
such as the Arabization of all teacher-training 
centers. Furthermore, the government estab- 
lished the tradition of holding periodic national 
conferences to assess the Arabization process 
and to move it in new directions. It is impor- 
tant to mention that although Arabization at 
elementary and secondary levels was achieved, 
Arabization at the university level failed to take 
hold. The humanities (Arabic language and 
literature, history, Islamic philosophy, and edu- 
cation) have been totally Arabized; the social 
sciences (economics, business administration, 
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journalism, law, political science, psychology, 
and sociology) have been Arabized only par- 
tially; and the technical and scientific subjects 
(computer science, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, medicine, and engineering) are 
still taught in French (Mostari 2004). 

In Morocco, initial plans for total Arabiza- 
tion, adopted after independence in 1956, were 
abandoned in favor of a gradual approach 
in order to avoid the problems of scarcity of 
instructional materials, shortage of teachers, 
and unneeded disruption in the educational sys- 
tem (Abu-Absi 1984). Another reason for the 
change in the pace of Arabization was the fear 
that it could lead to a rise in Islamic fundamen- 
talism, similar to what had happened in Algeria 
(Marley 2004). One of the major moves in the 
direction of Arabization was the establishment 
in 1961 of the National Institute of Arabiza- 
tion Studies and Research, whose function was 
to assess and support the Arabization process 
and to address any problems that might arise 
(Abu-Absi 1984). Hammid (2000:99) divides 
Morocco’s Arabization efforts into five major 
phases. The first phase, which started in 1958, 
launched the process without affecting the role 
of French; the second phase, 1968-1972, saw 
the completion of Arabization of the elementary 
cycle; the third phase, 1973-1977, involved the 
Arabization of social studies in the secondary 
school; the fourth phase, 1978-1980, witnessed 
intensive efforts to Arabize all secondary school 
subjects; and the fifth phase, 1980 and beyond, 
relaunched a campaign for Arabizing scientific 
subjects in the secondary school to achieve 
total Arabization of pre-university education 
and civil service. The Arabization of univer- 
sity education has not been more successful 
than it was in neighboring Algeria. French 
remains the main medium of instruction in all 
technical and scientific fields, and English is 
entering the picture as an additional language 
of professional fields. Establishment of the 
English-medium, American-style Al-Akhawayn 
University in Ifrane in 1995 gave English a big 
boost in the country. 

Moroccan authorities realized in the 1990s 
(and maybe even earlier) that the Arabization 
policy, despite its importance for the creation 
of a unified Moroccan identity, was in fact 
ignoring the reality of the long-established mul- 
tilingual structure of the country, especially the 
vital role of French in Moroccan society and 
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the language rights of the Berbers, who con- 
stitute more than one-third of the population. 
Therefore, in 2000 the government issued the 
Charter for Educational Reform, which high- 
lights three main themes: “the reinforcement 
and improvement of Arabic teaching, diversi- 
fication of languages for teaching science and 
technology and openness to Tamazight” (Mar- 
ley 2004:31). The charter also provides for the 
establishment of an Arab Language Academy 
charged with modernization of the language. It 
is obvious that the new policy represented by 
the charter recognizes that Arabization has not 
achieved its goals and that the Arabic language 
needs to be developed to become fit for the 
teaching of scientific and professional subjects. 
Furthermore, it opens the door for restoring the 
role of French, as well as the possible introduc- 
tion of English in the teaching of science and 
technology. 

In Tunisia, the campaign for Arabization fol- 
lowed a gradual methodical approach in order 
to ensure a smooth transition from French to 
Arabic as the language of teaching in Tunisian 
schools. Arabic was added, one or two classes at 
a time, with a hiatus from time to time to allow 
for a natural assimilation of the changes. The 
Arabization campaigns, started after indepen- 
dence from France in 1956, were accompanied 
by fluctuations in the fortunes of French, which 
was delayed to the fourth grade, then brought 
back to second and third grades, then dropped 
again. Arabization of sciences, mathematics, 
and technical education up to the ninth grade 
was achieved in 1997 (Daoud 2002). In the 
year 1999, the Tunisian government confirmed 
its policy of Arabizing administration and set 
the year 2000 as the deadline for achieving that 
goal. It also emphasized the need to Arabize 
computer software and databases in all pub- 
lic institutions, and established committees to 
work on preparing specialized dictionaries in 
all fields of knowledge (Daoud 2002). Tunisia 
was more successful than the other Maghreb 
countries in the area of preparing teachers and 
instructional materials in Arabic. In fact, the 
textbooks are research-based and follow a com- 
municative, functional approach that differs 
radically from traditional approaches to teach- 
ing Arabic (Habib and Shaaban 1983). Univer- 
sity education in technical and scientific fields is 
mainly conducted in French, with a significant 
move toward English as well. 
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In the countries of the Middle East, Arabic 
was seriously challenged by the Turks during 
the rule of the Ottoman Empire (1517-1918), 
when Turkish was introduced as the language 
of instruction in schools as well as the language 
of government. However, in the r9th century, 
especially the second half, there was a liter- 
ary, cultural, and journalistic renaissance spear- 
headed by Egypt, Lebanon, and Syria as well as 
by recent immigrants from the eastern Mediter- 
ranean region to the Americas. This literary and 
educational awakening started with Napoleon’s 
campaign in Egypt and Syria in 1799 and the 
subsequent follow-up on what this campaign 
had started by Egypt’s Muhammad Ali Pasha, 
whose rule extended beyond Egypt to include, 
for some time, Syria and Lebanon. The posi- 
tion of Arabic was strengthened by the open- 
ing of missionary schools in Lebanon, Syria, 
and Palestine (Amara 2003). These mission- 
aries represented different Christian churches 
in the West. Their schools taught their own 
respective languages in addition to Arabic, the 
native language of the land: French or Italian 
by Catholics; English by British and American 
Presbyterians, Anglicans, and Quakers; Ger- 
man by Lutherans; and Russian by the Ortho- 
dox. Strong competition among these schools 
resulted in strengthening Arabic, the language 
they all stressed in order to attract students to 
their schools. The competition was especially 
fierce between the Jesuits and the Presbyteri- 
ans; it culminated in the establishment of the 
French-medium Saint Joseph University and the 
American University of Beirut (AUB), the two 
most prominent universities in Lebanon and 
the Middle East. At AUB, Arabic was used for 
a short while as a medium of instruction in all 
fields, even medicine. 

The defeat of Turkey in World War I put an 
end to the challenge of the Turkish language. 
However, a more serious challenge for Arabic 
emerged in the form of French and English, after 
the Sykes-Picot agreement of 1916 between 
Britain and France placed Lebanon and Syria 
under French mandate and Egypt, Sudan, Iraq, 
and Palestine under British mandate. French 
colonial authorities introduced new systems 
of education and administration modeled after 
the French system, and decreed that French and 
Arabic would be the two official languages in 
Syria and Lebanon, to be used in the physical 
environment, education, and administration. In 
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reality, however, French dominated in educa- 
tion, as it was used as the medium of instruc- 
tion in social studies, sciences, and mathematics 
(Shaaban and Ghaith 1999). In Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Sudan, the British introduced English 
as an official language alongside Arabic. 

In the case of Palestine, Hebrew was also 
treated as an official language (Amara 2003). In 
education, English was introduced as a second 
language, but it was not made to replace Arabic 
in schools, although many private schools were 
established emphasizing the use of English as 
a medium of instruction in areas of scientific 
subject matter. 

Upon achieving independence, all of the Arab 
Middle Eastern governments proclaimed Arabic 
as the only official national language of their 
countries. The Arabization process in Egypt, 
Iraq, and Syria took place smoothly. In Syria, 
the Syrian Arab Science Academy “was estab- 
lished in 1919 with the goal of developing badly 
needed instructional materials and adopting the 
necessary scientific and technical vocabulary” 
(Abu-Absi 1984:116); in Egypt, the Arabic Lan- 
guage Academy was established in 1932; in Iraq, 
the Iraqi Science Academy was founded in 1947; 
and in Jordan, the Jordanian Arabic Language 
Academy was founded in 1976” (Elkhafaifi 
2002; > language academies). It is important 
to mention here that the Permanent Bureau for 
Coordination of Arabization in the Arab World 
was established in 1962 by the Arab Educational, 
Cultural, and Scientific Organization (ALECSO) 
in Rabat to help coordinate all the various 
efforts of coining new terminology, especially in 
scientific and technical fields. These Arabic-lan- 
guage planning agencies have set for themselves 
four major goals: “the regeneration of Arabic as 
an effective communication medium for modern 
science and technology|;]...the preservation of 
the purity of the language[;]...collecting, edit- 
ing, recording, and restoring manuscripts to 
preserve classical works, and to reprint and 
publish them for modern use[; and encouraging] 
new works by Arab scholars, including transla- 
tions of foreign works into Arabic” (Elkhafaifi 
2002:25 5-256). 

The process of Arabization is considered 
most successful in Syria, mainly because it has 
covered all levels of education, including uni- 
versity education and scientific and technical 
fields such as engineering and medicine. Abu- 
Absi (1984:116) considers that “the Syrian 
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experiment has thus set an example to the rest 
of the Arab world by demonstrating that Ara- 
bic can indeed be used as a language of science 
and technology”. 

The same is true in some Egyptian universi- 
ties. However, all Arab countries have recently 
started to emphasize the knowledge of English as 
a necessity for students of scientific and technical 
fields, a very rational move in the age of global- 
ization, in which English is the language of over 
80 percent of scientific and technical research. 

In Sudan, Arabic is the official language and 
the main language of education in the North. 
In the south, and after the Addis Ababa accord 
between north and south, a bilingual system 
has been installed with Arabic and English, 
and in some cases a minority language, used as 
media of instruction in schools. The Sudanese 
government remains committed to the Arabiza- 
tion of university education, after having suc- 
cessfully Arabized pre-university education. In 
t991, Sudan established the Higher Authority 
of Arabicization (HAA) in order to implement 
a policy stating that Arabic should be the lan- 
guage of teaching and scientific curricula at 
Sudan’s institutions of higher education. The 
HAA was entrusted with overseeing the pro- 
cesses of language standardization, including 
coining and unifying terminology in physical 
and applied sciences at all universities; estab- 
lishing an Arabic-language scientific library; 
encouraging translation and scientific publi- 
cation in Arabic; convening conferences on 
Arabization in Sudan; and coordinating with 
ALECSO and other Arab agencies for language 
planning. 

The Arab Gulf States (Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
UAE, Oman, Qatar, and Bahrain) have always 
looked upon the Arabic language as the symbol 
of their identity and Islamic faith. In fact, these 
countries assign more hours in their curricula 
to the teaching of Arabic and Islamic studies 
than the other Arab countries (- first language 
teaching). Furthermore, Arabic is the language 
of instruction of all school subjects; interna- 
tional schools operating in these countries are 
forced to teach Arabic. In the UAE, for exam- 
ple, “all subjects taught at government schools 
use Arabic language as a medium of instruction 
except for the English language classes. In tech- 
nical education, English is used for technical 
and specialized subjects, but the rest of the 
subjects are taught in Arabic.... Some private 
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schools for which Arabic is not the medium 
of instruction are to teach Arabic language to 
non-speakers of Arabic” (UAE 1996). At the 
university level, Arabic is officially the medium 
of instruction for all subjects, but some courses 
are taught in English. However, during the 
last decade, many private and public English- 
medium universities have been established in 
the Gulf countries, and they usually offer pro- 
fessional and scientific specializations. 


4. ISSUES ASSOCIATED WITH 
ARABIZATION 


After gaining their independence, Arab coun- 
tries in the Middle East and North Africa 
alike adopted a policy of Arabization in order 
to promote the use of Arabic in all aspects of 
Arab life. The “purpose has been to provide 
a modern standard language that enhances 
the transfer and growth of knowledge among 
speakers whose mother tongue is (colloquial) 
Arabic... thus enhancing the efficiency of educa- 
tion, and strengthening the cultural consciousness 
in Arab societies” (Meiering 2004:2). How- 
ever, although the motivation was noble, actual 
implementation has been fraught with prob- 
lems that have slowed down and continue to 
slow down the pace of educational and linguis- 
tic reform. Some of these problems include the 
need for modernizing and standardizing the lan- 
guage; the relation between the Arabic language 
and Islam; and limitations in the job market for 
those who are fluent only in Arabic. 


4.1 Standardization and modernization of Arabic 
Language standardization involves the creation 
or borrowing of new vocabulary and expres- 
sions, especially - technical terminology; 
the use of language in mass media, public 
spheres, government offices, courts, and politi- 
cal institutions; the use of language as a medium 
of instruction in schools and universities; and 
its use in economic, scientific, and political spo- 
ken and written discourse. Modernization, or 
“creating contemporaneity”, as Haeri (2003) 
calls it, refers to the introduction of linguistic 
and educational reforms needed to make Ara- 
bic a more effective language of communication 
in the modern world. In particular, the empha- 
sis has been on providing the tools that would 
turn Arabic into a suitable vehicle for mass 
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media, modern science, and technology and 
making it easy to learn by both children and 
adults. Unfortunately, despite all the efforts 
put into standardizing and modernizing the 
language, little has been achieved, and little 
consensus has been reached regarding the need 
for these reforms. Thus, the debates that started 
at the time of independence about the place 
of Arabic and the need to modernize it con- 
tinue years after the establishment of language 
academies and the publication of all kinds of 
lexicons and dictionaries and the holding of 
so many conferences on the issues related to 
Arabization. The calls by Arab scholars to 
modernize the language “by avoiding older or 
archaic vocabulary, accepting foreign borrow- 
ings, use of shared cognates with the nonclas- 
sical varieties, avoiding some of its syntactic 
constructions, and so on, proved to be highly 
contentious”, and they remain so today (Haeri 
2000:72). 

Maamouri (1998) identifies three schools of 
thought regarding language modernization in 
the Arab world. The first is highly resistant to 
any change, claiming that Arabic is adequate 
for the functions that its speakers demand of it. 
The second school is striving to simplify some 
of the language rules without deviating radically 
from the traditional prescriptive approach. The 
third school demands radical changes in the 
rules, patterns, and uses. Maamouri himself 
suggests a few reforms based on experiments 
carried out in Egypt, Lebanon, Tunisia, and 
elsewhere in the Arab region: the selection of 
‘common Arabic’ terms in reference to Modern 
Standard Arabic (MSA), terms that have their 
counterparts in the vernaculars, or using what 
Frayha (1955) called “cultivated fusha”, which 
highlight forms closely related to the various 
colloquial varieties; doing away with gram- 
matical declensions; secularization of Arabic 
grammar by taking it away from the hands 
of religious institutions and establishments, as 
proposed by Taha Husayn (1957); first estab- 
lishing > literacy in colloquial Arabic whereby 
“the incorporation of colloquial Arabic into the 
oral classroom discourse will reduce miscom- 
munication and improve learning” (Maamouri 
1998:59); and “the use of the diacritical marks 
and the use of only one letter form [which] 
should help reduce the complexities of the Ara- 
bic reading process and improve Arabic reading 
results” (Maamouri 1998:63). 
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Proponents of linguistic reform have identi- 
fied four major areas that need to be addressed: 
orthography, syntax, technical vocabulary, and 
lexical expansion. Abu-Absi (1984, 1986) has 
discussed in great detail specific issues per- 
taining to each of these four areas. In the 
area of orthography, the main complaints are 
that Arabic does not have clear representation 
for short vowels, and that there are different 
shapes for consonants depending on their place 
in the word. The introduction of diacritics and 
the different proposals for having one or two 
shapes for each letter have reduced the acute- 
ness of this problem. However, the increasing 
use of the Arabic language on the > Internet 
has highlighted some of the problems that 
need to be addressed before such use becomes 
more effective and widespread. Diab states that 
“the Arabic language is being increasingly used 
on the internet despite significant obstacles.... 
One of the biggest problems is the issue of 
multiple character sets that represent Arabic” 
(2003:17). 

The area of grammar, which in the Arabic 
educational context refers to morphology and 
syntax, has traditionally been the most difficult 
part of learning Arabic, mainly because it is the 
grammar of Classical Arabic. Because Classical 
Arabic is not part of everyday communication 
in the Arab world, learning Arabic grammar 
is much like learning the grammar of a for- 
eign language, with one major difference: Arab 
teachers avoid using foreign-language method- 
ology in order not to be accused of treating the 
‘native tongue’ as a foreign language. Calls for 
the simplification of Arabic grammar have been 
echoed all over the Arab world. The following 
reforms have been suggested: “(a) reduction 
of the most exceptional cases for maximum 
consistency; (b) a simplification of the declen- 
sional system; (c) freedom from multiplicity of 
forms; and most importantly, (d) selection of 
uses which have their counterparts in the collo- 
quials” (Maamouri 1998:56). Similar reforms 
were advocated by Frayha (1955), but without 
much success because of the stand of tradition- 
alists against such changes and accusations that 
such reforms are intended to weaken the Arabic 
language. 

In the area of vocabulary expansion — espe- 
cially the development of words and expressions 
in technical and scientific fields — the various 
language academies and the Arabization offices 
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have been rather active in developing dictionaries 
in various fields to allow Arabic to express new 
concepts in Arabic. Thus, since the mid-1990s, 
the Bureau of Coordination of Arabization in 
Rabat and ALECSO have been producing what 
they call unified dictionaries of terms in differ- 
ent fields, such as meteorology (1999), hydrol- 
ogy (2000), information (1999), pedagogical 
techniques (1999), vocational and_ technical 
endeavors (1996), human science (1997), and 
geology (2000). However, how many of these 
dictionaries are in active use in the hands of 
practitioners in these fields and how much use 
is made of them is debatable. One of the rare 
studies to address the issue of the use of Arabi- 
zed words in written Arabic discourse is that of 
Al-Qahtani (2000), who examined a corpus of 
1,068,236 words compiled from Saudi newspa- 
pers to check the extent of use of 288 Arabized 
words. The findings of his study indicate that 
the selected words occur with reasonable fre- 
quency, especially in scientific discourse, and 
that words coined by morphological derivation 
are used more frequently than words coined by 
compounding. He also found that around 15 
percent of the words were used in their origi- 
nal English form rather than in their Arabized 
form. 

Yet, despite extensive efforts exerted in the 
area of developing technical terminology, the 
controversy continues, with traditionalists call- 
ing for tapping the language’s inner resources, 
citing its use in the past as a language of science 
and technology, and warning of the danger that 
these foreign words might bring with them lin- 
guistic elements incompatible with the Semitic 
characteristics of the language (Maamouri 1998: 
55). Modernists, on the other hand, call for 
assimilating foreign vocabulary into Arabic. 
Their argument rests on the actual assimilation 
by Arabic speakers of foreign terms as the need 
arises for using them, as in the case of computer 
science, in which new terms are added at a fast 
pace. They argue that users cannot wait for the 
academies to coin new terms for loanwords 
that have already been in active use for some 
time. 

Finally, in the area of lexicographic reform, 
efforts have been exerted to modernize the way 
dictionaries are compiled, both in content and 
form (> lexicography: monolingual dictionar- 
ies). The traditional Arab method of listing 
words by their roots rather than alphabetically 
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has proven to be confusing to beginning learn- 
ers of Arabic, who may have trouble recogniz- 
ing the prefixes, suffixes, and internal changes 
that a root might undergo. At present, one can 
find dictionaries that arrange words by roots 
and others that arrange them alphabetically 
(Abu-Absi 1984). Maamouri (1998) calls for 
the compilation of an Arabic thematic dic- 
tionary that could blend Modern Standard 
Arabic with the colloquial to help build the 
confidence of Arab children by allowing them 
to be more articulate when they speak about 
familiar objects and actions in familiar lan- 
guage. One important development in the area 
of dictionary making in Arabic is the attempt 
by some researchers to base the dictionaries on 
language use, rather than on archaic and made- 
up examples. Thus, a team of researchers at 
the Catholic University of Leuven in Belgium, 
funded by the Dutch Language Union, has col- 
lected a database corpus of 3,000,c00 words 
from various authentic written and spoken text 
materials to use as a base in compiling Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic-Dutch and Dutch-Modern 
Standard Arabic dictionaries (Van Mol and 
Paulussen 2001). The database “contains a 
completely elaborate learner’s dictionary con- 
sisting of 19,000 Arabic words translated in 
context and more than 10,000 illustrative sen- 
tences.... It is the first Arabic dictionary which 
is based on extensive corpus analysis” (Van 
Mol and Paulussen 2001:1). 


4.2 Language of instruction 


Teaching through the medium of the mother 
tongue is the preferred practice in most coun- 
tries of the world; it is advocated by the United 
Nations as vital for the preservation of culture 
as well as for facilitating the process of learn- 
ing (United Nations Foundation for Endan- 
gered Languages 2002). In fact, educators and 
researchers believe that educating children in 
their native language is necessary not only for 
their cognitive development but also for their 
sense of belonging and national identity, for 
“language is not a neutral tool of communica- 
tion but is everywhere implicated in the ways 
in which we read and write the world, the 
ways in which knowledge is produced and 
legitimated, the ways in which a human subject 
is constructed as a complex set of identities 
based on, amongst other things, race, class, 
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gender, education, age, nationality, [religion]” 
(Hanks 1997:241). In education, it is believed 
that “when... [classroom] communication takes 
place in a language known to the student, the 
chances of achieving understanding are high 
compared to when it takes place in a language 
with which the student is not familiar” (Ejieh 
2004:73). 

Given these facts, it looks and sounds strange 
to have a debate on which language to use — 
the native language or the ex-colonizer’s lan- 
guage — in the Arab world, whose language, 
Arabic, is at the core of Arab identity and has 
a rich literary heritage and successful experi- 
ence in serving as a language of science. But 
the fact of the matter is that this debate still 
goes on, and the educational practices reflect 
this dichotomy of opinion. In private schools in 
most countries of the Arab world, the foreign 
language is used in the teaching of science, 
mathematics, and technology as of the fourth 
or seventh grade; in Lebanon this phenomenon 
occurs as of the first grade. Arabic, on the other 
hand, is used in the teaching of all other subject 
matter in these schools and in all subjects in 
public schools. 

In most Arab countries, educational authori- 
ties claim that because of the need for mod- 
ernization and technology and its fruits, they 
cannot afford to wait for academies to coin 
new terms; thus, they argue for retaining a 
major role for foreign language in education. 
Furthermore, most Arab citizens themselves 
believe it is important to get education through 
the medium of international languages in order 
to stay competitive in the age of globaliza- 
tion. Parents who, for economic or ideological 
reasons, send their children to Arabic-medium 
educational institutions remain uncomfortable 
with their decision, as it becomes obvious to 
them that their children do not have the same 
competitive edge in the job market as children 
who have had their education in English- or 
French-medium schools. Babault and Caitucoli 
(1997) state this is the case in most former colo- 
nies, where the struggle between the national 
language and the colonial language continues 
even after independence, as is the case with for- 
mer French colonies in many parts of Africa. 

The expanding role of foreign languages, espe- 
cially English, is more pronounced in tertiary 
education, where most professional, scientific, 
and technological fields are taught in French or 
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English or a combination of both. Furthermore, 
many American-style, English-medium univer- 
sities that teach all specializations in English 
are being established in many Arab countries 
in the East and in North Africa, and many 
British, American, and Australian universi- 
ties are opening regular or distance-education 
branches. Another example of the increasing 
importance of foreign languages has been the 
production of literature in French and English 
by Arab writers in an attempt to achieve inter- 
national recognition. This phenomenon began 
with Middle Eastern immigrants to Europe and 
America, such as Gibran Khalil Gibran, George 
Chehadeh, and Amin Rihani, and has grown 
phenomenally in the last four decades, with 
names like Taher Ben Jalloun, Kateb Yacine, 
Rashid Boujedra, Salah Stetie, Ahdaf Soueif, 
and Amin Maalouf leading a long list of lesser- 
known writers. Marley (2000) observes that 
“the use of French [and English] is still wide- 
spread in certain areas of cultural production, 
most notably literature, and in fact is actually 
expanding for a number of reasons”. 

Researchers have recently noticed that a 
new utilitarian attitude is becoming prevalent 
in most Arab countries (Shaaban and Ghaith 
1999; Hammid 2000; Daoud 2002). Very few 
Arabists are fighting for Arabization; similarly, 
very few French-educated elitists are insisting 
on French. Parents seem to be looking for what 
gives their children an edge in a competitive 
world of globalization. So, although the Ara- 
bists insist on their children acquiring a good 
basis in Arabic, and the others insist on a good 
French education, both parties are espousing 
English as a language of education in Arab 
societies, especially at the tertiary level. In this 
context, educators have warned of the danger 
of promoting bilingualism or multilingualism 
without having proper planning and adequate 
resources. They believe such a scenario would 
result in a situation of semilingualism and code- 
switching as a result of the absence of good 
school programs, especially in public schools, 
for any of the languages involved (Bagdadi 
1998; Baydin 1998). 

Another issue raised by researchers is the 
fear that school graduates educated in Arabic- 
medium schools would not have a solid base 
in foreign languages and thus would not be 
able to compete in the job market. In extreme 
cases, such graduates are turning to Islamic 
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fundamentalism, as is the case in Algeria (Mar- 
ley 2000). 

Many of the problems that plague Arab 
policies regarding the place of the Arabic lan- 
guage in education nowadays go far beyond 
the choice of medium of instruction. The main 
problem resides in the low quality of education 
in general and the absence of good language 
education programs in particular. Despite the 
various reforms, the most prevalent mode of 
teaching remains the lecture format. Students 
are not active participants in their classrooms; 
they concentrate mainly on memorizing hand- 
outs or summaries. Classroom interaction is 
didactic, supported by a set of textbooks in 
which knowledge is factual and by a national 
examination system that tests memorization 
and factual recall. ‘Study skills’, ‘autonomous 
learning’, and ‘critical thinking skills’ are terms 
thrown around in new curricula, but methods 
that embody the terms have not made their way 
into the actual classroom. 


4.3. Minority languages 


Minority languages in Arab societies have been, 
up to the very recent past, rather marginalized. 
Despite marginalization, these languages have 
had enough ethnolinguistic vitality to remain 
alive in their communities, serving as the ver- 
naculars alongside spoken Arabic. Recently, 
however, there have been radical changes in 
the Arab world in this area. Minorities have 
continued the struggle to have their languages 
and cultures recognized inside their countries; 
activists have carried their cause to the inter- 
national level; and Western countries, along 
with the United Nations, have applied pres- 
sure in the last decade, issuing calls emphasiz- 
ing language rights and the preservation of 
endangered languages. UNESCO director-gen- 
eral Kochiro Matsuura has stated that “favor- 
ing the promotion of linguistic diversity and the 
development of multilingual education from an 
early age helps preserve cultural diversity and 
the conditions for international understanding, 
tolerance and mutual respect” (United Nations 
Foundation for Endangered Languages 2002). 
Thus, in 2000, Morocco issued its Charter 
for Educational Reform, which recognized the 
language diversity in the country and allowed 
“local authorities to use Tamazight or ‘any 
local dialect’ in order to facilitate...learning” 
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(Marley 2004:32). Similarly, in 2001, the Alge- 
rian government amended the constitution to 
make Tamazight a national language, thus rec- 
ognizing the right of the Kabylians (Algerian 
Berbers) to use their language in schools (> 
language shift: Amazigh). The Algerian gov- 
ernment also allowed the use of the language 
in university education at the University of 
Tizi Ouzou (Mostari 2004). The language of 
the Kurds of northern Iraq is now used in 
schools alongside Arabic, and it is also used in 
university education for humanities and social 
sciences (> Kurdish). In Lebanon, the Arme- 
nians have full rights to use their language at all 
levels of education (Cobban 1985). 

It is not enough, however, to merely refrain 
from suppressing or neglecting minority in- 
digenous languages in favor of the national 
language. Governments must nurture these lan- 
guages. Skutnabb-Kangas (2000:312) believes 
that “unsupported coexistence” will not be 
enough and will most likely lead to the extinc- 
tion of minority languages. Even when policies 
are enacted, it is difficult to guarantee that 
such policies will have an impact on language 
behavior (Bourhis 2001). Therefore, advocates 
of minority languages have repeatedly stressed 
that “demographically weak languages need 
firm policies in order to survive and thrive” 
(Romaine 2002:7). Arab countries have taken 
the first positive steps in recognizing the right 
of minorities to their language and culture, and 
they certainly need to consolidate and develop 
this new approach. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The first United Nations Arab Human Develop- 
ment report, issued by UNDP in 2002, identified 
the major problems facing human development 
in the Arab world: deficiencies in knowledge 
and freedom; lack of empowerment of women; 
high levels of illiteracy; and lack of readers and 
reading material. The second report issued in 
2003 reports that the same problems persist 
and are becoming more serious. Further, the 
brain drain of scientists and other intellectu- 
als to the West is increasing as a result of the 
absence of government support for scientific 
research, as well as a lack of an environment 
conducive to generating science. 

The report draws a vision for building an 
Arab knowledge society through encouraging 
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freedom of expression; good and just gov- 
ernance; and quality education with priority 
for early childhood education. It also calls for 
building a genuinely open general-knowledge 
base through “promoting the Arabic language; 
invoking the Arab knowledge heritage in forg- 
ing the knowledge society model; enriching, 
enhancing and appreciating cultural diversity; 
and opening up to other cultures through stim- 
ulating Arabization and translation from other 
languages” (Fergani 2003:10). 

The UNDP reports address the same issues 
discussed in this entry in relation to the Arabic 
language. The ailments of the Arabic language 
are caused by societies and governments that 
have neither succeeded in generating and build- 
ing a general-knowledge base, nor managed to 
create a culture of freedom of expression, good 
governance, and diversity that would be condu- 
cive to intellectual productivity. It is not reason- 
able, for example, to expect Arabic to serve as 
a vehicle for science and technology in schools 
and universities if Arab researchers (and they are 
not to be blamed) publish their work in English 
or French. However, it needs to be stressed that 
Arabic has in the past served as a language of 
science par excellence and has supplied the West 
with the base for its modern science (Versteegh 
1997); there is no reason to claim that it cannot 
serve that function again if its speakers use it as 
a vehicle of scientific experiments. 

It is also unrealistic to expect that any Arab 
country can on its own succeed in achieving 
the needed level of Arabization in its educa- 
tion, administration, economic and commercial 
trade, and wider communication. A coherent 
pan-Arab plan for economic and human devel- 
opment is needed, and within it one can factor 
in Arabization (Daoud 2002). Furthermore, 
it needs to be stressed that Arabization cam- 
paigns, no matter how intense, cannot succeed 
if they produce university graduates who are 
unemployable because they are not fluent in a 
foreign tongue. 

Despite the abundance of problems and chal- 
lenges facing Arabic, the language will always 
rule strong and supreme in the Arab world, not 
to be replaced or surpassed by a vernacular or 
foreign language. The domains of its use could 
well increase, but they will not as long as there 
are no serious concerted Arab efforts in the 
areas of economic development. The source of 
the Arabic language’s strength and survivability 
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is multifold. Thus, Arabic has a cultural dimen- 
sion as the main identity base for 280 million 
people who use it as an official language and 
another 140 million people who use it as a 
first language (al-HannaS 2004). Second, the 
religious dimension of Arabic as the language 
of the Qur'an helps rally around it 900 million 
Muslims worldwide. Third, Arabic is seen as an 
aspect of the struggle with the West, amount- 
ing to an ideology for the Arabs in the face of 
“the other”, as Jacques Berque says (Shaaban 
1993). In brief, there is no fear that Arabic will 
become extinct or be taken over by the dialects, 
as happened with Latin, although it could be 
marginalized in some domains. 

The need for language planning in the Arab 
world, which has always been emphasized by 
concerned Arab linguists, educators, journal- 
ists, and researchers (Shaaban 1990; Maamouri 
1998; Haeri 2000; Satat 2002; Elkhafaifi 2002), 
is much greater now in light of the linguistic and 
cultural challenges of globalization. Globaliza- 
tion makes it imperative that every individual 
Arab country and the Arab world as a whole 
come up with clear policies for language educa- 
tion and societal language use before Arabic is 
swept by globalization that might obliterate its 
linguistic and cultural distinctiveness (Findlow 
2001; Chugtai 2004). The main challenge lies 
in the need to produce policies that draw a 
three-way balance among the need to maintain 
and strengthen the mother tongue, Arabic, as 
a language of social, cultural, and educational 
communication as well as a symbol of identity 
and culture; the need to master at least one 
international language in order to stay abreast 
of technological and scientific development; 
and the need to give indigenous languages and 
cultures a voice. Such policies will ensure that 
each language or language variety operating 
in Arab societies has clear-cut, well-defined 
communicative functions that could overlap in 
some cases but should not be allowed to create 
tensions and conflicts that could upset societal 
harmony, productivity, and development. 
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Language Shift: Amazigh 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘language shift’ refers to the change 
from the habitual use of one language to that of 
another. This implies that a community gives up 
a language in favor of another one. When shift 
has taken place, members of the community are 
said to have collectively chosen a new language 
instead of their native one (Fasold 1984). This 
is, in fact, a common result of extensive > lan- 
guage contact, occurring typically where there 
is a sharp difference in prestige and levels of 
official support for the languages concerned. 
Language shift is not the only possible outcome 
of language contact; in some circumstances, 
communities or groups are motivated to main- 
tain their language (see below, Sec. 4). 

This entry analyzes language shift and/or 
maintenance in three North African countries, 
Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia, with a focus 
on the Moroccan situation, where the largest 
Amazigh population is found. The reference 
to the North African context is motivated by 
the features that the three communities share, 
especially at the historical and linguistic levels. 
They are Muslim states and former French 
colonies that have resorted to the process of 
‘Arabization’ as a means to put an end to cul- 
tural colonization. 

Language shift in the North African context 
in general and the Moroccan one in particular 
appears in the gradual disappearance of the 
Amazigh language from communities where 
it was widely spoken until the 1970s. The 
members of the Amazigh community seem to 
have collectively chosen an outside language 
(i.e. the colloquial or dialectal Arabic spoken 
in Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia) where their 
native language, Amazigh, was formerly used. 
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This shift is the outcome of many factors, 
including language contact and bilingualism. In 
this context, Amazigh is shifted from because 
it is the language of the sociological minority 
group. The present entry explores the situa- 
tion of Amazigh as a minority language in its 
contact with dialectal Arabic, a nonprestigious 
language when compared to Standard Arabic 
and French, but a more prestigious language 
when compared to Amazigh. The aim is to 
reveal the degree of shift the Amazigh language 
has undergone and to assess the outcome of the 
contact between Amazigh and dialectal Arabic, 
the two national mother tongues in North 
Africa. The objective is to determine the factors 
leading to shift, as well as those acting in favor 
of language maintenance in a community where 
orality predominates. 

Given the nature of the topic, namely the 
outcome of the contact between the two 
ethnic groups and particularly the interplay 
between their languages, colloquial Arabic and 
Amazigh, a brief overview of the general lin- 
guistic situation in North Africa is needed 
to provide a sociolinguistic profile of North 
Africa, its language configurations, and the 
status of both Amazigh and dialectal Arabic 
in these countries. Although it is very hard to 
extend and generalize the facts in one country 
to the others, since each society has its own par- 
ticularities, the overall situation is, to a great 
extent, similar. 


2. THE LINGUISTIC SITUATION 
IN NortTH AFRICA: A BRIEF 
OVERVIEW 


Amazighs, formerly referred to as Berbers, are 
the oldest known inhabitants of North Africa. 
Their language is also claimed to be the most 
ancient in the Maghreb. While the three coun- 
tries (Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia) share a 
number of features, each has its own particu- 
larities. Whereas Amazigh is moving toward 
extinction in Tunisia, it is fighting for revival 
and maintenance in Algeria and Morocco. 
Algerian, Moroccan, and Tunisian varieties of 
Arabic are referred to as colloquial or dialectal 
Arabic. These varieties are the mother tongues of 
the large majority of the population in Tunisia 
(about 99 percent of whom are considered to be 
Arabs and speak Tunisian Arabic as their first 
language, while fewer than 1 percent of the pop- 
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ulation speak Amazigh), and of a great number 
of both Algerians and Moroccans, even those 
people who are of Amazigh origin. Algerian, 
Moroccan, and Tunisian Arabs use it in their 
everyday conversations. It can be considered to 
be the lingua franca (i.e. in areas of intensive 
language contact, a language adopted by speak- 
ers of different speech communities as their com- 
mon medium of communication) of these three 
countries because it is used not only between the 
Arabs and Amazighs but also among Amazigh 
people speaking Amazigh varieties that are not 
mutually intelligible. It is originally an unwritten 
and noncodified language, standing in a diglos- 
sic relationship with Classical Arabic (Ferguson 
1959; > diglossia), for they have different func- 
tions and a different status. Classical Arabic 
is the prestigious or ‘High’ variety, while col- 
loquial Arabic is the ‘Low’ variety, not socially 
valued. Colloquial or dialectal Arabic is a mother 
tongue, the language of the home and intimacy 
and the vehicle of oral popular literature. It rep- 
resents the most widely used language form in 
North Africa, both as concerns the number of 
speakers and the areas covered. Classical Arabic 
is learned only in a formal educational context. 
It is used for literature, newspapers, broadcast- 
ing, and religious ceremonies. 

Colloquial Arabic is stigmatized because it 
is not codified. An individual who speaks only 
Algerian, Moroccan, or Tunisian Arabic is illit- 
erate because these varieties are not taught at 
school. The prevailing attitude is that dialectal 
Arabic is a corrupt or incorrect form of Arabic, 
useless and inappropriate in important matters. 
For religious and historical reasons, the written 
medium is almost exclusively reserved for Clas- 
sical Arabic. 

The differences between Classical Arabic 
and dialectal Arabic concern all levels (lexical, 
phonological, morphological, syntactic, and se- 
mantic), to the degree that uneducated speakers 
of Algerian, Moroccan, and Tunisian Arabic 
cannot understand Classical Arabic, while flu- 
ent Classical Arabic speakers need some time 
to understand dialectal Arabic. The contrast 
between the two varieties is accentuated by 
the prestige of Classical Arabic as a sacred lan- 
guage, the language of the Our’dn, used by God 
to give His message to the Prophet. 

Amazigh is also known as > Berber. This 
name derives from the Latin term barbarus, 
which designated uncultivated people who 
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lived outside the civilized world. The Amazigh 
people refer to their native language as Tama- 
zight (tamazigt or tmazigt) and to themselves 
as Imazigen (sg. Amazig). Most Amazigh 
researchers, especially in Morocco, have aban- 
doned the term ‘Berber’ because of its negative 
connotations and adopted the term ‘Amazigh’ 
instead. 

It is very difficult to estimate the number or 
percentage of Amazighs in North Africa, espe- 
cially in the urban centers where the language 
is in clear regression because it is in strong 
competition with dialectal Arabic. There has 
never been any census for determining the exact 
figures of the Amazighs (or the Imazighen, to 
use the correct plural form) in any of the three 
countries because this has always been a very 
sensitive issue. Yet, the number is estimated to 
be about 40 percent of the overall population 
in Morocco, between 20 and 25 percent in 
Algeria, and less than 0.5 percent for Tunisia. 
Morocco has the largest Amazigh community. 
It also represents the largest number of Amazigh 
varieties. The discontinuous geographical dis- 
tribution of Amazigh not only in Morocco but 
also in Algeria and Tunisia reflects the effect 
of rural exodus that North Africa has under- 
gone especially since its independence from the 
French colonization. Today, Amazigh is spoken 
in various urban centers of the Maghreb such 
as Casablanca, Rabat, Agadir, and Nador in 
Morocco, and Algiers, Oran, and Tizi-Ouzzou 
in Algeria. In Tunisia, however, Amazigh is 
spoken only by a handful of people in Guellala 
on the island of Jerba and in a few southern vil- 
lages in the regions of Mednine and Tataouine. 
In some remote and isolated areas, it is still 
possible to find monolingual Amazighs, mainly 
among women and children, especially those 
under the school age of seven years. 

Amazigh is a spoken language with practi- 
cally no written history. The Touareg dialects 
do have a writing system called Tifinagh. There 
is, however, no evidence that it has been used 
extensively, for no texts or documents exist. 
Nowadays, the language is essentially reserved 
for the domains of the home, family, and friends. 
The Amazigh literature is transmitted via oral 
tradition. Thus, the various Amazigh varieties 
are the vehicles of cultural traditions specific 
to the areas where they are spoken. With the 
growing interest in the Amazigh language and 
identity and the development of research in 
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Morocco and Algeria, both the Arabic and 
the Latin alphabets have been used to write 
Amazigh. Recently, however, an adapted form 
of Tifinagh has been adopted as the official 
Amazigh alphabet by the Moroccan Royal 
Institute of the Amazigh Culture (IRCAM). 
This Amazigh alphabet has been acknowledged 
by the International Standardization Organiza- 
tion (ISO-UNICODE). 

The areas where Amazigh is spoken are not 
continuous but are broken up into ‘islands’ sur- 
rounded by Arabic-speaking populations. The 
boundaries between the different areas are not 
well known because of the lack of a linguis- 
tic atlas. This discontinuity has brought the 
populations and their languages into contact. 
Given the inequality of the two languages 
and their speech communities, the majority 
language (i.e. dialectal Arabic) imposed itself 
as the language of intercommunication. Ama- 
zigh people had to learn dialectal Arabic for 
communication needs. Progressively, Arabic 
has gained in prestige and status among the 
Amazigh speech communities in North Africa. 
The Amazigh language has progressively lost 
its usefulness and a language shift is in pro- 
gress in the three North African Amazigh com- 
munities. Amazighs learn Arabic not only for 
instrumental reasons, such as to achieve socio- 
economic mobility, but also for integrative rea- 
sons, such as to become part of the Muslim 
community. Arabic is thought to be essential 
for understanding the Our’an and all the facets 
of Islam. 

The shift from Amazigh to Arabic has been 
going on for centuries. It has been speeded up 
by recent sociopolitical developments. Many 
factors have, in fact, encouraged the spread of 
dialectal Arabic. Arabic/Amazigh bilingualism 
is progressively leading to the abandonment of 
Amazigh and the adoption of Arabic. 


3. LANGUAGE SHIFT AND 
LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE 


There are a number of indications that a shift 
is in progress in the North African countries 
of Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia. The exten- 
sive use of Algerian, Moroccan, or Tunisian 
Arabic in domains previously restricted to the 
Amazigh language is the most important evi- 
dence. Many factors have contributed either 
directly or indirectly to the weakening of the 
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Amazighs’ linguistic and communicative com- 
petence, especially in contact areas. Amazighs 
have been submitted to a linguistic and cultural 
assimilation or accommodation process due to 
the stigmatization and exclusion of their native 
language and identity. Yet, recently language 
awareness and a cultural-identity conscious- 
ness have emerged with the aim to protect, 
maintain, and revive the Amazigh language, 
culture, and identity. The discussion is focused 
on causes of language shift as well as forces 
leading to maintenance or revival. 

The factors that seem to have played — and 
are still playing — a role in the Amazigh language 
shift in North Africa in general and Morocco 
in particular are more or less the same as those 
associated with language shift in the literature. 
They include bilingualism or > multilingualism, 
language transmission and language attitudes, 
urbanization, migration, as well as intermar- 
riage, the school system, and the media. 

The situation of continuous contact between 
Amazigh and dialectal Arabic in North Africa 
makes it an ideal condition for the phenomenon 
of shift, although it is not a sufficient one. Most 
Amazighs are bilingual. The few monolingual 
people are those living in remote and isolated 
areas. A large number of the Amazigh people 
in Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia had, in fact, 
to go through different linguistic stages. They 
moved from the exclusive use of their native 
language (i.e. Amazigh monolingualism) to the 
exclusive use of colloquial or dialectal Arabic 
(i.e. colloquial Arabic monolingualism). This 
was motivated by a number of factors such as 
migration, the school system, and the media. 

Within the Moroccan context, El Kirat (2004) 
undertook extensive fieldwork to determine the 
degree of bilingualism among Amazigh speak- 
ers. The research showed that fluent bilingual 
speakers are in general past the age of 4o. 
Younger people can still be fluent bilinguals 
depending on the area where they are (an urban 
contact area or a rural isolated area), the degree 
of contact they have with the language, and 
their attitudes toward it. Some people beyond 
forty can have low competence in the language 
given the lack of contact, diminished opportu- 
nities to use the language, and their attitudes 
toward it. People below the age of twenty 
have, in general, a reduced proficiency and a 
low degree of bilingualism. Unlike Morocco 
and even Algeria, however, no monolingual 
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Amazigh speakers remain in Tunisia (Batten- 
burg 1999). Pencheon (1968) reports the exis- 
tence of a small number of elderly monolingual 
Amazigh females. Today all Amazighs (except 
for some preschool children) are at least bilin- 
gual, and many also speak other languages, 
including French (Battenburg 1999). 

The degree of active bilingualism (i.e. the 
active use of more than one language in everyday 
interaction) is high only among the older gener- 
ation (i.e. people aged fifty and above). It is very 
unstable among people aged between twenty 
and forty, and nearly absent among young 
people. The low degree of active bilingualism 
is mostly due to the reduction of the domains 
of use of the language and the decrease of 
the community’s competence in its mother 
tongue. This is, indeed, clear evidence that 
a rapid shift is in progress among the young 
Amazigh generations. 

The intergenerational dimension of language 
shift in Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia should 
be emphasized. Language shift in this context 
should be seen as an intergenerational process 
rather than an individual phenomenon. An 
unmistakable sign of Amazigh language shift is 
the bilingual parents’ transmission of only one 
language to their children, in this case Algerian, 
Moroccan, or Tunisian Arabic. As a result, 
the whole community is shifting to the use 
of dialectal Arabic because of the feeling that 
Amazigh, the language being shifted from, is 
not a prestigious language. The deliberate non- 
transmission of the Amazigh language to the 
younger generations is the main symptom not 
only that a language shift is in progress but also 
that the language is facing loss and even death. 

Language shift in the North African bilingual 
community appears in the unstable form of 
bilingualism. Stability does not mean that the 
degree of use of the two languages, in this case 
Amazigh and dialectal Arabic, should be the 
same, but rather that the functional distribution 
should remain intact. The Amazigh commu- 
nity provides evidence for Boyd’s (1986) claim 
that great domain overlap is a clear indication 
of language shift. As the domains of use of 
the Amazigh bilingual speakers overlap, the 
prospects for the maintenance of the Amazigh 
minority language are bleak. The domains of 
use of dialectal Arabic and Amazigh are so 
blurred that it is very difficult to establish any 
separation. The collective shift of the Amazigh 
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community to a language other than its native 
language, dialectal Arabic here, has led — and is 
still leading — to the failure by some members 
of the Amazigh community to acquire the lan- 
guage or to partial acquisition. 

The pattern of language use between the 
generations is also indicative of a language shift 
in progress, since larger proportions of older 
people use the language than the younger ones. 
This is mainly due to the fact that the use of 
Amazigh by the young people is vertical rather 
than horizontal (i.e., Amazigh is not the means 
of communication between the members of the 
same generation of young people). Interaction 
with age peers takes place in dialectal Arabic, 
while use of Amazigh is confined to interaction 
with the older generation. 

At this stage, the degree of language shift in 
most of the Amazigh communities in North 
Africa has reached an advanced level. The 
members of the Amazigh community almost 
unavoidably shift to the use of dialectal Ara- 
bic, not only in their contacts and interac- 
tions with the dominant group (i.e. the Arab 
group), but also in their interactions within the 
Amazigh group. Indeed, if only interethnic shift 
had occurred in the Amazigh community, the 
situation would have evolved toward a form of 
stable bilingualism: Amazigh would have been 
used for communication within the group while 
Arabic would have been the language of com- 
munication in the other instances. What has 
led to language shift and even > language loss 
is the intra-ethnic shift that is widely spread- 
ing in the community. The choice of dialectal 
Arabic for communication within the group 
is a new form of behavior. This is central to 
the language shift and maintenance issue, for 
as long as there is an Amazigh minority group 
and as long as the minority group is not demo- 
graphically broken up, the use of the Amazigh 
language should not disappear unless the norms 
for language use within the group are changed. 
The argument here is that the intra-ethnic shift 
has destabilized the situation to the extent that 
bilingualism has disappeared, or is disappear- 
ing, in the North African context in general and 
the Moroccan community in particular. 

In the fieldwork in the Moroccan context (El 
Kirat 2001), people from different age groups 
and generations spoke about the phenomenon 
of shift and the lack of transmission of the 
Amazigh language in the community. A large 
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number expressed no regret about the shift and 
loss of their native language. They all seemed 
to consider its nontransmission to children as 
an efficient solution to school failure. They also 
insisted on the disadvantages of not knowing 
Arabic. Many parents referred to their personal 
experience with the Amazigh language and how 
much they have psychologically endured. Many 
of them admitted that they have consciously 
and deliberately not transmitted their mother 
tongue to their children in order to spare them 
all the psychological pressures they went through 
themselves. They also insisted that Amazigh is of 
no use nowadays and that it represents a stigma 
that sets them apart and contributes to their 
estrangement from the dominant group, i.e. the 
Arabs. They also consider it a socially discredit- 
ing marker, a minus, and a handicap. Most of 
the informants pointed to the effects of school 
in lowering the value of the Amazigh language. 
Examples of cases of language shift and non- 
transmission in the North African community 
are found in abundance. 

Urban life is not favorable to Amazigh 
because of the presence of another ethnic and 
linguistic group whose language is more highly 
valued and more widespread than Amazigh. 
This has encouraged Amazigh/dialectal Ara- 
bic bilingualism, which is, however, present 
only on the Amazigh side (i.e. unidirectional), 
because the Arabs have not felt the need to 
learn Amazigh. 

The use of dialectal Arabic increased in North 
Africa with the increase of contact between the 
two ethnic groups. Arabic is used in all the 
domains of interaction between the two com- 
munities for communicative purposes because 
it imposes itself as the language of daily activi- 
ties in the urban centers. This has been encour- 
aged by the low official status of the Amazigh 
language and its institutional exclusion, as well 
as by intermarriage patterns. The two groups 
(i.e. the Amazighs and Arabs) have become so 
close that intermarriage between them is a very 
common phenomenon, invariably resulting in 
a failure to transmit the Amazigh language. 
It does not matter who is Amazigh: the father 
or the mother. Indeed, most of the communi- 
ties where Amazigh is maintained (e.g. Souss 
and Rif for Morocco, Kabyle for Algeria) are 
opposed to intermarriage and marry mostly 
within their ethnic group. 

The hard conditions of life in most Amazigh 
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mountainous and rural areas, together with 
demographic pressures, have forced the Ama- 
zighs to migrate to the closest urban centers and 
even to some European countries (> Europe). 
The 1960s were the starting point for an impor- 
tant wave of emigration toward the industrial 
European countries (mainly France and Italy) 
in search of work for the survival of the whole 
group. As it was easy then to find jobs because 
these countries needed cheap labor, all the male 
members of the same family used to emigrate, 
leaving behind only the elderly, the women, 
and the children. The men would soon return, 
either to buy a house in the city for the family, 
or to take their family members (i.e. wife and 
children) back with them, leaving behind in the 
homeland the elderly and those with no other 
alternatives. The dispersal of the Amazigh com- 
munity together with its abandonment of the 
homeland made its language and culture easy 
prey to shift and loss, especially in the urban 
environment, which is the ideal setting for such 
a process. 

The influence of dialectal Arabic as the domi- 
nant language (i.e. the most widely used) has 
increased exponentially with better commu- 
nication and transport, and access to radio, 
television, and videos, which has extended to 
include even the remote areas. This has not 
only increased exposure to Arabic as a lan- 
guage and a culture, but also has enabled it to 
become the language of daily life. 

The media is relevant here in terms of lan- 
guage broadcasts. It facilitates access to Arabic 
even in remote areas where there is no contact 
between the two communities. The Amazigh 
language has for a long time been excluded 
from the media and especially television. In 
Morocco, for instance, only very short pro- 
grams in some varieties of Amazigh, mainly 
Tarifit, Tashelhit, and Tamazight, are broad- 
cast. Until now, and even after the creation of 
the Royal Institute for the Amazigh Culture, 
there are still no Amazigh radio or television 
stations as such. The written press is available 
only for some Amazigh varieties, mainly in the 
Souss (i.e. southern Morocco). This is mainly 
due to the marginalization and exclusion of 
Amazigh and the lack of institutional support. 
In Algeria, the situation is a bit more favorable. 
Yet, this concerns mainly the Kabyle area. The 
school system has for long been an instrument 
of language suppression. In Morocco, Amazigh 
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had no place in that system until September 
2003. In Algeria, the regime created the Haut 
Commissariat 4 l’Amazighité (High Commis- 
sion for Berber Identity) in 1995, describing 
Tamazight as a heritage language and promis- 
ing to allow its use in education and the media. 
By 1997, the universities of both Tizi Ouzou 
and Bejaia were offering Algeria’s first-ever 
degree courses in Amazigh language and cul- 
ture, and Algerian television offered a short 
daily newscast in Amazigh. In Tunisia, the 
language has always been completely excluded 
from both education and the media. 

The educational system’s exclusion of the 
Amazigh language has transmitted an indirect 
message to the Amazigh people about the rela- 
tive worth of their mother tongue. School sup- 
port for languages such as French and English 
has been taken to mean that these languages, 
spoken hundreds, if not thousands, of miles 
away, are worth the time and effort, while 
Amazigh is not worthy of any expenditure. The 
school can be seen to have played a negative 
role with regard to Amazigh at three levels: it 
has excluded Amazigh as a medium of com- 
munication; it has excluded Amazigh from the 
curriculum; and, in taking these actions, it has 
transmitted to the community at large and the 
Amazigh community in particular a low assess- 
ment of the value and utility of the Amazigh 
language. School is not singled out here to 
be held responsible for the stigmatization and 
derogation of Amazigh but rather to show 
that as a national institution in terms of the 
policies it sets and the practices and attitudes 
it adopts, it reflects the national rejection of 
Amazigh. Schools have a more persistent and 
penetrating effect in remote areas than most 
of the other institutions not only because they 
reach far more people directly but also because 
their impact is greater as it begins so early in 
the individual’s life. Although Amazigh was not 
outlawed as a communicative medium within 
the school setting, as was the case for Gaelic 
in the United Kingdom or Breton in France, 
it was implicitly excluded by sociolinguistic 
rules existing in the community and assimi- 
lated by every Amazigh child before arriving 
at school. Although the Amazigh language has 
been introduced in the educational system — at 
the university level for Algeria and the primary 
school level for Morocco — this in no way 
means that the situation has changed and that 
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the above facts do not hold anymore. Yet, it 
will surely reinforce the language awareness 
and cultural identity consciousness that have 
emerged recently, especially among the edu- 
cated elite and young people. 

Assimilation is the factor most often used 
by analysts to explain language shift and loss 
in minority language settings. As a universal 
phenomenon, it refers to the situation where 
a whole group takes on the characteristics of 
another, an out-group, in order to achieve 
equality with it. This is what has happened in 
the Amazigh language contact areas in Algeria, 
Tunisia, and mainly Morocco. 

Consideration of the political, historical, eco- 
nomic, and linguistic realities of intergroup 
relations (i.e. Amazighs and Arabs) is essential 
for an understanding of the North African lin- 
guistic situation. Tajfel’s (1974) theory of inter- 
group relations and social change, based on the 
understanding that individuals have a desire to 
belong to groups that provide them with satis- 
faction and pride, provides the ground for the 
discussion and explanation of the linguistic and 
cultural assimilation in the Amazigh commu- 
nity. The Amazigh people are not proud of, nor 
are they satisfied with, their social identity. This 
can, indeed, help account for their strong desire 
to change and their attempt to attain a more 
adequate and positive social identity through 
total assimilation into the mainstream society. 

Fieldwork in the Moroccan Amazigh com- 
munity (El Kirat 2001) has revealed not only 
the degree of linguistic and cultural assimilation 
but also the indifference and lack of concern 
the community shows towards the Amazigh 
identity and language. The research also shows 
that, despite their awareness of their inadequate 
social identity and low status as a group, the 
Amazigh people endure their negative social 
identity and do not undertake any collective 
attempts to change or improve it. The majority 
of Amazigh people (i.e. common people) consider 
the position of their own group vis-a-vis the 
out-group (i.e. the Arab group) as stable and 
legitimate. This leads them to attribute the 
blame for their low position in society inter- 
nally to themselves as a group because of its 
inferior characteristics and to their language 
as a useless and primitive language. As they do 
nothing to change their group situation they 
adopt individualistic actions as a means of 
attaining a positive social identity and avoid- 
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ing social stigmatization and exclusion. Thus, 
they attempt to pass into the dominant group 
so as to achieve a more positive identity. This 
involves assimilation along both linguistic and 
cultural lines, which leads to the abandonment 
of all those visible markers of ‘groupness’ or 
identity that might compromise their chances 
of success in the mainstream society. 

In these social movements which lead to the 
erosion of the Amazigh group markers, one fact 
stands out: most Amazigh people, if not all, 
are animated by the desire for material well- 
being and advancement and are drawn toward 
the majority group’s language, culture, and 
way of life. They do, indeed, welcome all the 
changes required for social mobility and access 
to a more positive social identity. The cost- 
benefit aspects seem to justify this enterprise. 
Throughout Moroccan society, Amazigh dress, 
ornamentation, and dance (and even songs and 
fairy tales in some Amazigh communities) have 
disappeared as ordinary markers of the group. 
They persist or are remerging only as symbolic 
markers. Their appearance is, indeed, limited to 
special festivals, ‘days’, and the like, linked to 
commercial interests (such as cultural manifes- 
tations and folklore shows for attracting tour- 
ists), and they have become available to anyone 
interested, group member or not. 


4. LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE 


Language shift is not an automatic outcome 
of language contact. The same conditions that 
may lead one community to shift from its native 
language may motivate another one to main- 
tain it. In cases of maintenance, the minority 
language shows not only retention of both use 
and proficiency but also resistance to replace- 
ment. In this situation, the minority language 
is used for communication within the group 
while the dominant group language is used in 
all other instances. The functional distribu- 
tion of the two languages remains intact. Such 
a case resembles a diglossic situation. What 
governs the maintenance of a language is the 
community’s choice of the minority language 
in intragroup communication. While Tunisia is 
claimed to be a nearly monolingual community 
because its Amazigh community has totally 
shifted to the use of Tunisian Arabic, Algeria 
and Morocco offer cases of Amazigh communi- 
ties fighting for the revival and maintenance of 
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their native language. This concerns mainly the 
Amazigh communities in noncontact areas such 
as the Rif, Souss, and the south in Morocco and 
the Kabyle area in Algeria. Thus, many factors 
have come into play for the maintenance of 
Amazigh. Among those having had a key role 
it is possible to distinguish between internal 
and external factors. The internal factors have 
to do with the isolation of the language and the 
nonintegration of some Amazigh communities. 
The external factors include language aware- 
ness, cultural action, scientific activities, and 
the authorities’ change in attitude. 

Internal factors refers to the causes that are 
directly related to the Amazigh community 
and language. Two major internal factors are 
identified: the isolation of the language and the 
nonintegration of the Amazigh community. 

The isolation of Amazigh in rural and moun- 
tainous areas in the North African communities 
is a double-edged sword. It has, on one hand, 
led to its exclusion and stigmatization in these 
communities, especially in the urban context, 
but has, on the other hand, contributed to 
its protection and maintenance in these areas. 
Amazigh owes its continuity over centuries to 
its isolation. The use of the language in the 
rural areas far away from Moroccan social 
and political power has allowed the language 
to continue as the means of communication of 
large populations. Amazigh is a vehicular lan- 
guage used for all the needs of everyday com- 
munication, including oral, familial, and social 
needs. It has been maintained even in some 
urban centers where the Amazighs are the dom- 
inant group (i.e. Agadir and Nador in Morocco 
and Kabylie in Algeria). This isolation of the 
Amazigh communities and their limited contact 
with and exposure to the Arabic language has 
contributed to the maintenance of Amazigh as 
a major means of communication within these 
communities. The shift to Arabic occurs only 
for communicative reasons (i.e. in interethnic 
communication). Intra-ethnic communication 
is done in the native language. In the language 
contact areas with an Amazigh minority group, 
the language is mainly used within the family. 

Another determining factor in the mainte- 
nance of Amazigh comes from the nonintegra- 
tion of some Amazigh communities. This is 
mainly the case in noncontact areas (e.g. the 
Rif and the south of Morocco, and Kabyle in 
Algeria). In contact areas, the psychological 
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pressure on individuals is such that they opt 
for assimilation and accommodation for social 
promotion and mobility and also for social 
integration. Indeed, this is what has happened 
not only to most of the Amazigh communities 
in Tunisia but also to some communities in 
Morocco (especially in the central and north- 
eastern parts) and Algeria (e.g. Chaouia). 

They attribute the cause of their plight exter- 
nally to the out-group’s unfair advantage over 
them and to the fact that the intergroup situ- 
ation can be changed. This motivates their 
search for distinctiveness. This is the group that 
articulates the attribution of blame away from 
oneself as an inferior individual group member 
to the dominant group as an agent of oppres- 
sion. This awareness of the illegitimacy of their 
inferiority and their perception that change 
is possible in the status relationship between 
them and the dominant group has led them to 
undertake an action to achieve a positive social 
identity through collective group action. 

One of the main external causes of the Ama- 
zigh language shift in North Africa was the 
authorities’ negative attitudes toward the lan- 
guage and its people. For years, the language 
was excluded from all the formal domains 
(e.g. school and the media), and Amazigh was 
a political rather than a linguistic issue. It was 
taboo to speak of the Amazigh language or iden- 
tity. These were perceived as dividing elements 
threatening the national unity. In Morocco, 
national attention has focused on the Amazigh 
language and culture only quite recently, espe- 
cially with King Hasan II’s 20 August 1994 
speech in which he proclaimed Amazigh an 
important part of the Moroccan identity and 
announced the introduction of the language 
in primary school instruction. A spectacular 
shift also occurred in Algeria with the status 
of the Amazighs, their language, and culture 
when the Algerian government approved a new 
constitution in November 1996, the first in the 
Maghreb or even in North Africa that officially 
recognized its Amazigh population in a docu- 
ment stipulating that three fundamental features 
characterize the Algerian people: Muslim, Arab, 
and Amazigh. Given the very small number of 
Amazigh speakers in Tunisia, the Amazigh peo- 
ple and language did not receive any attention. 

The shift in the authorities’ attitudes in Alge- 
ria and Morocco is perceived as an official 
recognition for the Amazighs. This has made 
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some people feel more at ease in their Amazigh 
identity. The introduction of Amazigh into the 
educational system has reinforced a positive 
feeling among young people. It has also led to 
more language awareness, especially in the lan- 
guage contact areas where a negative attitude 
was prevailing. 

The cultural action undertaken at both the 
international and local levels by the Amazigh 
elite in the form of cultural associations has 
had a very positive impact on the status of the 
Amazigh language, identity, and culture. A 
large number of such associations are located 
in Rabat, Casablanca, Agadir, and Nador in 
Morocco, and Algiers, Tizi Ouzzou, Bejaia, 
and Gherdaya in Algeria. This has contributed 
to the development of language awareness and 
the valorization of the language and identity in 
these areas. The Summer Institute of the Agadir 
University (held from 1980 to 1991) has contrib- 
uted to a deep reflection on both the language 
and culture. The publication of periodicals such 
as Amud and Tasafut in Morocco, and Tafsut 
and Asalu in Algeria, has enabled the diffusion 
of the Amazigh written literature. The associa- 
tions allowed for cultural manifestations. The 
Fourth Moroccan Summer Institute of Agadir 
elaborated a charter with recommendations 
aiming at the juridical and legal recognition 
of Amazigh and its promotion at the level of 
public institutions, especially in education and 
the media. Algeria succeeded in gaining an 
institutional breakthrough with the creation of 
two departments of the Amazigh language and 
culture in Tizi Ouzzou and Bejaia. 

Cultural production has contributed to an 
indirect normalization of the language. Many 
writers contributed to the coining of new terms. 
Two types of literature have emerged: an oral 
one (e.g. poetry, tales, proverbs, and riddles), 
connected with traditional architecture, songs, 
and jewelry; and a modern written one, including 
mainly written productions and modern instru- 
mental songs. The song is the domain where the 
vitality of the Amazigh culture appears. It is the 
most efficient one, indeed. The production of 
audio- and videotapes testifies to the dynamism 
of the mass culture (Boukous 1995). 


5. CONCLUSION 


Language shift in the North African context, 
i.e. Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia, appears 
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to be the direct outcome of language contact 
between two unequal communities, the Arab 
and Amazigh communities. The members of the 
Amazigh community in the three North Afri- 
can countries seem to have collectively chosen 
an outside language (dialectal Arabic) where 
their mother tongue (Amazigh) was formerly 
used. Pragmatic considerations of power, social 
access, material advancements, and so on are 
of the utmost importance in understanding the 
patterns of language use and shift in these com- 
munities. Language shift in Algeria, Morocco, 
and Tunisia appears in the gradual disappear- 
ance of the Amazigh language from a commu- 
nity where it was widely used until the 1970s. 
The Amazigh language is being shifted from 
because it is the language of the sociological 
minority group. 

Along with widespread bilingualism, another 
indication of language shift appears from the 
reduction or complete absence of domains in 
which the language is used. The failure in the 
transmission of the Amazigh language to the 
young people has allowed dialectal Arabic to 
invade all the domains where the Amazigh lan- 
guage was exclusively used, even at home. The 
ignorance of the mother tongue by the younger 
generation will progressively lead not only to lan- 
guage shift but to language loss and death. The 
analysis of such spheres of activities reveals that 
although Amazigh is still employed in Morocco 
and Algeria, its use is restricted to only a few 
domains. If nothing is done to maintain and 
revive the language, it will not exceed the limits 
of the home, as is the case in Tunisia. 
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Latin America 
t. INTRODUCTION 


Arabic speakers have been part of Latin Ame- 
rican society since the mid-17th century, when 
the Syrian Chaldean priest “Ilyas al-Mawsili 
came to South America on a papal mission. The 
ties between Iberian and Arab culture date even 
further back, to the conquest of the Iberian 
Peninsula by the Moors, an event that left an 
indelible impression on Spanish and Portuguese 
culture, architecture, and language. So it should 
come as no surprise that Latin America, in 
particular the great economic powerhouses of 
Brazil and Argentina, formed one of the most 
important destinations for Middle Eastern emi- 
gration beginning in the late r9th century. The 
relative ease of acculturation, in particular on 
the part of the Syro-Lebanese, bespeaks the 
similarities of a common cultural heritage, as 
well as the ability of these migrants to adapt to 
shifting circumstances. 

This entry examines the state of the Arabic 
language and the cultural space that Latin Ame- 
ricans of Arab descent have carved for them- 
selves in the past century. It first presents a 
gloss of the historical background of Arab emi- 
gration to Latin America and then a discussion 
of the role and place of Arabic in the region. 
Overall, the discussion focuses on the two most 
important groups of Arab immigrants, those in 
Brazil and Argentina, although other countries 
with an important Arab presence, such as Chile, 
Ecuador, and Mexico, are touched upon. 


2. THE SOCIOCULTURAL 
BACKGROUND 


The first Arabic speakers to emigrate en masse 
were Maghrebi Jews leaving Morocco in the 
wake of the Spanish-Moroccan war (1859- 
1860), a time when business shrank and xeno- 
phobia against Jews increased. Unlike later 
waves, the vast majority of these migrants 
left exclusively for South America, particularly 
Brazil, where by 1890 more than one thousand 
migrants worked as peddlers or middlemen 
in the great Amazonian rubber trade in Para. 
Brazilian naturalization was readily available, 
an important factor for the many migrants 
who returned home to establish commercial 
ventures and did so with the protection of the 
Brazilian government against imprisonment or 
xenophobic violence (Lesser 1999:46-47). 

The largest wave of emigrants, however, 
were the Syro-Lebanese, a group that began 
a massive migration at the close of the roth 
century, driven largely by the economic flux 
in the Ottoman Empire and the dreams of a 
better future in America. (Because they histori- 
cally formed a single province in the Ottoman 
Empire, the two nationalities are treated here 
as a single group.) Their entry during this time 
also led to their being labeled turcos by the 
local population, an appellation that the group 
has been unable fully to shake off despite the 
existence of independent Syria and Lebanon. 
Foreign and Lebanese companies attempted to 
profit from their migration and developed great 
advertising campaigns that brought many a 
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landlubber onto their boats. Several embarked 
unaware of their final destination, assuming 
that America meant the United States and only 
realizing their mistake when it was too late. For 
Maronite Christians from Lebanon, the larg- 
est group emigrating, another factor was the 
increasing dominance of Muslims throughout 
the empire, following the large migrations from 
the Crimea, the Caucasus, and the Balkans 
in the wake of the Ottoman-Russian wars. 

These early settlers navigated their new coun- 
tries by tapping into the existing trade networks 
developed by the Moroccans. The Syro-Leba- 
nese tended to congregate in large urban cen- 
ters and formed a conduit for goods from the 
rural interior as well as for products obtained 
from overseas. The greatest populations were 
in large commercial centers such as Sao Paulo, 
Buenos Aires, Baranquilla, and Guayaquil. Ara- 
bic-speaking enclaves appeared, e.g. the neigh- 
borhood surrounding Rua 25 de Marco in Sao 
Paulo, which rapidly developed into the urban 
heart of the local population. Many of these 
merchants swiftly acquired wealth and pres- 
tige, and by the early years of the 2oth century 
they began to play a prominent role in local 
society. 

At the same time, a backlash against the suc- 
cessful economic rise of the Syro-Lebanese 
began to be felt. While many Latin American 
countries had encouraged immigration from 
Europe in the roth century, the influx of people 
from an unknown and unfamiliar land encour- 
aged xenophobia. The settlement patterns of 
Arabic speakers in the large cities also dis- 
pleased many elites in Brazil and Argentina, 
who had hoped immigrants would become 
agricultural workers. Violence fed by vitriolic 
anti-immigrant rhetoric rose against the Arabs 
in Buenos Aires in the r910s, while restrictions 
on Middle Eastern entry were passed in Brazil 
and Colombia in the 1930s. Although efforts by 
the Ottoman commercial and diplomatic elite 
led some new-comers to venture into the hinter- 
lands, the escalating Arab population (65,000 
in Argentina by 1914, 107,000 in Brazil by 
the end of the 1930s) continued to congregate 
in the main centers (Klich 1993:199; Lesser 
1999:49). 

The concentration of the community helped 
to propel the Syro-Lebanese into their status 
as a powerful economic and political block 
in the 1920s, when they established banking 


concerns across the continent. These financial 
institutions featured generous credit policies for 
the community, fostering the creation of indus- 
trial endeavors such as the great Arab tex- 
tile factories of Sao Paulo and Santiago de 
Chile. The most prosperous of these manu- 
facturers began to assimilate into the upper 
strata of Latin American society. They moved 
into wealthy neighborhoods, and their children 
attended the best schools, becoming profession- 
als and marrying into powerful families. 

Although industrialists such as Juan Yarur 
in Chile had long used personal networks to 
organize manufacturing concerns, the second 
generation applied their connections to enter 
politics. In some areas, such as Sa4o Paulo and 
Guayaquil, the vast political web created by the 
Syro-Lebanese led to a situation that Oswaldo 
Truzzi (1995) has called sobre-representacao 
‘overrepresentation’. Populists such as Ecuador’s 
Assad Bucaram used the slums of Guayaquil to 
build the CFP party in the 1950s, while Paulo 
Jorge Mansur, owner of Radio Difusor in Sao 
Paulo, bankrolled a number of winning cam- 
paigns beginning in the 1960s (for Brazil, see 
Truzzi 1995:31-42; for Ecuador, see Almeida 
1996:106-108). By the 1990s, the consolidation 
of the Arab position in Latin American politics 
had become obvious as presidents of Arab 
descent were elected in Argentina, Colombia, 
Ecuador (two), and Venezuela. 


3. THE ROLE AND PLACE OF 
ARABIC IN LATIN AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


The spectacular ascent of the Syro-Lebanese 
during the 2oth century was largely predicated 
upon their initial bond as members of the same 
culture. While the first generation of immigrants 
remained largely endogamous, subsequent gen- 
erations have mostly assimilated into the local 
culture. Their common linguistic bond has 
suffered throughout the region, though miti- 
gated by local circumstances. In general, the 
presence of Arabic is much higher in Brazil than 
in Spanish Latin America, except among the 
latter’s largely bilingual Muslim community. 
The cosmopolitanism of the early settlers 
and their numerical strength contributed to this 
quick assimilation. As merchants with extensive 
ties across the Mediterranean, the Maghrebi and 
Syro-Lebanese immigrants were already familiar 
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with the French and Spanish languages before 
coming to the Americas. In countries like Mexico 
and Ecuador, where there were rather small 
communities initially, this cosmopolitan iden- 
tity aided their absorption into the local culture. 
The lack of a large population also diminished 
the possibility of setting up Arabic-language 
schools, as happened in Argentina and Brazil. 
The second generation, by necessity, had to take 
advantage of the national public school system, 
which quickly eroded their use of Arabic in 
daily life to the point where the language is 
little used in these countries today. 

In Argentina the situation was rather dif- 
ferent. The large Arab immigrant population 
led to the development of schools conducted 
completely in Arabic, particularly among the 
Aleppine community. Arabic-language news- 
papers also circulated in the main cities and 
continue to do so, even though most contem- 
porary Arabic newspapers are bilingual. How- 
ever, the intensity of the negative reaction 
against a language that symbolized Islam in the 
early 2oth century fed the desire to blend in, 
particularly among Christian circles. Over the 
years, the use of Arabic declined until it was 
largely relegated to the Muslim community, 
who often converted to Christianity in order to 
conduct business with greater ease and achieve 
prosperity. The case of Argentine ex-president 
Carlos Menem is a case in point. Like so many 
others, Menem’s childhood in the La Rioja 
district in the north of the country was plagued 
by the anti-Muslim sentiment dominating the 
conservative Catholic province. His conversion 
to Catholicism in 1963 was a prelude to his rise 
in politics. 

Among the Muslim community, Arabic con- 
tinued to flourish in the private and religious 
spheres while diminishing in the public sphere 
as later generations became increasingly bilin- 
gual. A study by Estela Biondi Assali (1989) 
reviewed the correlation between social codes 
of conduct and the use of Arabic or Spanish 
among Muslims of the first, second, and 
third generations in Tucuman. Her research 
revealed that a highly stratified system of usage 
existed among Arab Argentines, who tended to 
equate the language with the intimacy of the 
home, the mosque, and the family, while Spanish 
constituted the language of public life. The 
degree of Arabic usage differed across genera- 
tions. For the first immigrants, familial and 


pan-Islamic communication remained tied to 
Arabic, while both languages were used in their 
professional life. Reading and writing also 
tended to be mostly confined to Arabic. In 
the second and third generations, bilingualism 
increased to include both the home and the 
mosque, while reading and writing tended to be 
conducted in Spanish. The exceptions to these 
norms occurred at moments of intense emo- 
tion, when Arabic would become the dominant 
tongue, or in writing letters to relatives either in 
the Middle East or other parts of Argentina. In 
effect, the language was relegated to secondary 
status among a group striving to restrict their 
identity in order to prosper in a society intoler- 
ant of their religion, with which the language 
remained indelibly linked. 

This situation has begun to change in recent 
years as Argentine society has become more 
tolerant of Islam, largely because of Menem’s 
presidency and in particular because of the 
shocking death in 1995 of his son, who had 
reclaimed the faith of his forefathers. The pre- 
sence of Islamic funeral rites on Argentine radio 
and television directly led to a revalorization of 
the religion by a great number of Argentines as 
well as the onset of an extension of the Islamic 
infrastructure in Argentina (Jozami 1996:67- 
68). To wit, the government provided support 
for the construction of a major cultural center 
in the Palermo Mosque in Buenos Aires. Built 
on land donated by the government, the cor- 
ner-stone was laid on 7 December 1998. The 
structure now forms a major cultural com- 
plex, complete with religious instruction as 
well as both a primary and secondary school, 
each of which has about three hundred stu- 
dents. Independent cultural centers have also 
appeared since the early 1990s, as the younger 
generation seeks to understand their heritage. 
These centers often celebrate the trappings of 
Arab culture like music, food, and dance; at 
times they also offer Arabic lessons. 

However, the overall state of Arabic in Argen- 
tina continues to be relatively under-developed, 
with little presence of the language outside of 
the religious and private spheres. There are 
no major universities, for instance, that offer 
courses in the language. This situation is rather 
distinct from Brazil, the other main center of 
Latin America’s Arab population. 

While Argentina’s Arab community was 
forced to contend with a strong degree of xeno- 
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phobia from the onset of their tenure in their 
adopted country, those who came to Brazil man- 
aged to formulate a prouder sense of identity by 
adopting Brazilian traits without shedding their 
Arab past. Part of the reason for their success 
concerned the racial differences prevalent in 
Brazil, a country whose population is largely of 
European and African descent. Arabic speakers 
entering Brazil did not stand out racially to the 
same degree as those who settled in Spanish 
and Italian Argentina. In addition, idealized 
notions of Arab culture had existed as part of 
Brazilian r9th-century romanticism, as in Teé- 
filo Braga’s lauding of the Mozarabs. Although 
many native Brazilians rebuked the growing 
Syro-Lebanese population during the strongly 
nationalist Vargas regime of the 1930s, nativist 
rhetoric paled in comparison to Argentina, and 
the turco continued to captivate the imagina- 
tion of Brazilian intellectuals as in the central 
character Nassim of Jorge Amado’s celebrated 
novel Gabriela, clove and cinammon. 

Some Arab Brazilians felt pressured to assim- 
ilate by abandoning highly visible markers 
and adopting Portuguese-sounding names. One 
of the primary strategies, however, was to praise 
the notion of a special relationship between the 
two cultures in works such as Tanus Jorge 
Bastani’s O libano e os libaneses (1945), which 
extols Middle Eastern culture while focusing 
on its historic connections with Brazil. One 
of the most noticeable signs of this apprecia- 
tion for the synchronicity between the groups 
came in 1922 with the erection of a statue called 
Amizade sirio-libanesa ‘Syro-Lebanese Friend- 
ship’ that celebrated the centennial of Brazilian 
independence. The base of the statue represents 
Syro-Lebanese contributions to world culture, 
while the central figures depict the Brazilian 
Republic embracing an indigenous warrior and 
a Syrian maiden. The ceremonies dedicating the 
statue also included a poetry contest in which 
contestants presented material describing the 
life of the émigré in Brazil. The victor, “Ilyas 
Habib Farhat, wrote in Arabic to underscore 
the hyphenated identity of the immigrant, at 
once thankful for Brazilian acceptance and con- 
fident that the new Lebanese presence expanded 
Brazil’s Christian heritage. 

The presence of Arabic poetry at this impor- 
tant event was due to the rapid inauguration 
of Arabic-language educational institutions, 
beginning in 1912 with the Gimnasio Oriental. 


Three others in Sao Paulo alone were founded 
by 1922, helping to transform the city into the 
center of South American Arabic intellectual 
production. Over the course of the next couple 
of decades, Brazil became the cornerstone of 
the southern mahjar literature. One of the early 
Brazilian poets was Fawzi al-Ma’lif, whose 
poem ‘Ala bisat ar-rib, published in 1929, 
paints the world of the immigrant alone in a 
vast wilderness. Others, such as Farhat, Michel 
Ma lif, and RaSgid Salim al-Xuri (al-Khouri) 
celebrated the vast riches of Arab Brazilian 
culture when they founded the literary society 
al~Usra al-’Andalusiyya as a place in which a 
‘second Andalusia’ would be built. Al-Xutri’s 
early work celebrates pastoral themes. 

The development of Arab-Brazilian literature 
continued through the next several decades, 
significantly after Jorge Salim Safady founded 
a publishing house that catered to Arabic-lan- 
guage texts. Arabic poetry, histories of Brazil 
in Arabic, and translations of Brazilian litera- 
ture formed the bulk of his publishing work, 
illustrating the degree to which the wish to 
formulate a simultaneously Brazilian and Arab 
identity dominated the community. Jose Xiuri 
added to this possibility when he wrote a Por- 
tuguese/Arabic dictionary in the 1950s. Others, 
such as Jorge Suleiman Yaziji, crafted Arabic 
manuals for Brazilians using Latin letters to 
make the language more familiar. 

As a result of these endeavors, Arabic flow- 
ered as an important aspect of Arab-Brazilian 
life and, indeed, of Brazilian culture in general. 
The University of Sao Paulo recognized this 
fact when it incorporated Arabic literary and 
language studies into its program of Oriental 
literatures in 1970. The program, which also 
offered instruction in Armenian, Chinese, Heb- 
rew, Japanese, Russian, and Sanskrit, formed 
a joint department with the linguistics depart- 
ment until 1986, when the two were split into 
separate entities. Today, students can take an 
eight-term sequence in Arabic language and six 
courses on Arabic literature. Included in the 
latter is extensive study of immigrant literature 
(see www.usp.br). 

Brazilian Arabic thus continues to flourish. It 
has also incorporated a number of Portuguese 
loanwords, illustrating its validity to contem- 
porary Arab-Brazilian life. In a recent study 
by Neuza Neif Nabhan (1994), several levels 
of interference are identified. As in Argentina, 
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Portuguese dominates the public sphere and 
so the presence of Portuguese loanwords is 
most highly noted in terms of work-related 
subjects. Some examples from Nabhan’s study 
(1994:223-225) include: 

bi-maskiet < mascatear ‘to peddle, to sell’ 
bi-marik < marcar ‘to mark’ 
buluza suf, pl. < blusa de 1a ‘woolen sweater’ 

bluzat suf 

gravata, pl. gravatat 
mahall mubilia 


< gravata ‘tie’ 
< loja de mobilias ‘furniture 
store’ 


Other domains in which loanwords are com- 
mon are domestic and social life, particularly 
involving relationships, food, and education 
(Nabhan 1994:23 5-238): 


brimu, primu — < primo ‘cousin’ 


namurado < namorado ‘boyfriend’ 
forn < forno ‘oven’ 
mamun < mamao ‘papaya’ 


bil-brimariu < no primdrio ‘in nursery school’ 
Some of these words represent the incorpora- 
tion of words from Portuguese that do not have 
exact equivalents in Arabic, such as mamun and 
namorado. Others, however, represent a sim- 
pler lexeme than that contained in Arabic, in 
which brimu (< primo ‘cousin’) replaces ibn xal 
‘mother’s brother’s son’ or ibn ‘amm ‘father’s 
brother’s son’. In cases where there is a complex 
lexeme in both languages, there are three ways 
to organize the resulting loanword (Nabhan 
1994:238-240), either an Arabic/Portuguese 
syntagm (mahall mubilia ‘furniture store’ < 
Portuguese loja de mobilia + Arabic maballatat), 
aPortuguese/Arabicsyntagm (buliuzasuf‘woolen 
sweater’ < Portuguese blusa de la + Arabic 
gamis suf), or a Portuguese/Portuguese syn- 
tagm (béti finu ‘fine-tooth comb’ < pente fino). 

Nabhan’s study also showed that this phe- 
nomenon was common both in established 
descendants of earlier immigrants and in the 
smaller groups of newer émigrés who began 
appearing in the 1970s as trouble roiled the 
Middle East, particularly during the Lebanese 
civil war. In effect, Arabic continues to evolve 
as a living language in Brazil even as the Arab- 
Brazilian population grows. 

Throughout the region, then, it is possible to 
say that Arabic has a definite presence in the 


countries with a larger Arab population, such as 
Brazil and Argentina, while it has largely faded 
from use among the descendants of Arabic 
speakers in countries with a smaller popula- 
tion such as Ecuador, Colombia, and Mexico. 
In Argentina, the resurgence of Islam in recent 
years is perhaps leading toward a renewed use 
of Arabic outside of religious circles, although 
that waits to be seen. In Brazil, with a strong 
tradition of Arabic literature and a transition 
relatively free of intense persecution, Arabic 
continues to hold a key place in Arab-Brazilian 
society as a method of communication, artistic 
expression, and academic study. 
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ERNESTO CAPELLO (University of Vermont) 


Latin Loanwords 


Latin loanwords entered the Arabic language 
during the seven centuries or so which elapsed 
between the Roman conquest of Bilad a’-Sam 
in 63 B.C.E. and its subsequent conquest by the 
Arabs in the 630s C.E. The area extended from 
the Euphrates River or the Amanus Mountains 
in the north to the Sinai Peninsula in the south. 
Roman rule in this area was preceded by some 
three centuries of a Macedonian presence, initi- 
ated by the conquests of Alexander the Great. 
During that time the Greek language spread 
in this region and became its language of cul- 
tural dominance, even as Aramaic/Syriac had 
become dominant among the Semitic popula- 
tion of the region. Consequently, many Latin 
loanwords reached Arabic through the filter 
of Greek or Aramaic (> Greek loanwords; > 
Aramaic/Syriac loanwords). 

Greek contributed more loanwords than 
Latin, but some loanwords from Latin, as 
relatively few as they are, have become part 
and parcel of the Arabic language, owing to 
the strong Roman military and administrative 
presence in the region. Others had an ephem- 
eral life in Arabic and have survived only in 
medieval historical texts that refer to the distant 
past, sometimes used only once hapax lego- 
mena. Sirdt < strata ‘paved Roman road’ is a 
key Qur’anic term meaning ‘path’ or ‘way’ (Q. 
1/5, 6). Oasr < castrum, in the sense of both 
‘castle’ and ‘palatial mansion’ (Q. 22/45, 7/74), 
nowadays only means ‘palace’. Oastal < castel- 
lum ‘forti-fied post; tank, cistern’ still appears 
in Modern Arabic as a toponym deriving from 
the first signification and as ‘water pipe, water 


main’, deriving from the second meaning (Dozy 
1927:l], 352-353). Fustdt < fossatum ‘camp; 
ditch’ (Shahid 2002:64) survives until the pres- 
ent day as the name of Old Cairo. ‘Askar < 
exercitus ‘army’ is a more plausible etymology 
than Persian laskar (Fraenkel 1886:239). Mil < 
miliarium ‘milestone’ and ‘measure of dis- 
tance, mile’ were both used in Classical Arabic 
(Maqrizi, Xitat 199), but the word has sur- 
vived only in the second signification. Sijill 
< sigillum ‘signet or its impression; a docu- 
ment; an imperial edict’ in Late Antiquity is 
used in Arabic only as ‘document, official or 
juridical’ (Q. 21/104; De Blois 1997). Sijn 
< signum ‘signet, signet’s impression; prison 
[in Late Antique usage]’ is still used in this 
sense in Arabic (Niehoff-Panagiotidis 1996; 
Schneider 1997). Istabl derives from stabulum 
‘stable’ (Fraenkel 1886:124; Viré 1978). Barid 
< veredus was applied in classical times to 
the post horse, the courier, and the stage and 
is used nowadays only for the postal service 
and the mail (Sourdel 196o0b). Hury, pl. ’abra’ 
derives from horreum ‘storehouse, granary’ 
(Fraenkel 1886:136). Furn derives from furnus 
‘oven, bakehouse’ (Dozy 1927:II, 262). Baldt < 
palatium ‘imperial residence’ means in Arabic 
‘royal court’; in the sense of ‘flagstone, paved 
way’, it derives from Greek mAateia (Sourdel 
1960a). The Latin term cohors, pl. cohortes 
‘division of the Roman army; police’ appears 
in Arabic in its two significations as kurdus, 
kurdiusa, pl. karddis ‘a company, a subdivi- 
sion in the army’ (Fraenkel 1886:239) and as 
Surta ‘police’ (Brockelmann 1961:122; Nielsen 
1997). Oaysar < Caesar, the generic title for the 
head of the Roman/Byzantine state (Shahid a.o. 
1978), also survives as a personal name among 
Christian Arabs. The name ar-Ram < RhOmaioi 
was applied to both the Romans of Rome and 
those of Constantinople, the Byzantines (Q. 
30/2), although now the former are referred to 
as Ruman < Romani. 

Less common words from the Roman mili- 
tary and administrative establishment are bitriq 
< patricius ‘honorary title of high-ranking dig- 
nitary, unrelated to any specific function’, by far 
the most common of all Roman military terms in 
the sources, sometimes applied indiscriminately 
to a Persian commander (Xwarizmi, Mafatih 
128; Shahid 1960); figar < vicarius ‘nonmili- 
tary officer endowed with various administra- 
tive functions’ (Tabari, Ta’rix, prima series IV, 
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2099); qustar < quaestor, a financial officer 
(Fraenkel 1886:187; Kunitzsch and Ullmann 
1992, nos. 391, 392); qubiqlar < cubicularius 
‘praepositus sacri cubiculi, the high-ranking 
grand chamberlain’ (Tabari, Ta’rix, prima series 
IV, 2099, 2100); dumustuq < domesticus, a 
term applied to ecclesiastical, military, and civil 
officers, but in Arabic only to military com- 
manders (Xwarizmi, Mafatih 129); qawmas < 
comes ‘companion [honorary title for officers 
in various functions]’ (Xwarizmi, Mafatib 129; 
Dozy 1927:I], 436); *ibraturytin < praetorium 
‘the tent or headquarters of a Roman general’, 
hence ‘palace’ (Ullmann 2002); bagt < pactum 
originally ‘agreement or compact’ but later 
‘tribute’, which is what it signified in Arabic 
(Maqrizi, Xitat 199-200). 

Certain words pertaining to the Roman mon- 
etary system have come from Latin, such as 
dinar < denarius ‘gold coin’ (Q. 3/75; Baladuri, 
Futubh 573; Miles 1965); fils < follis ‘copper 
coin piece’ (Udovitch 1965); nummiyya < num- 
mus ‘coin of the lowest denomination’ (Ma‘arri, 
Gufran 583). From Latin come four words for 
weights: gintdr < centenarium ‘weight of a hun- 
dred pounds’ (Q. 3/14, 75; Xwarizmi, Mafatih 
179), *ugiyya < uncia ‘twelfth part of a pound’ 
(Xwarizmi, Mafatih 178), mudd ‘measuring 
vessel’ < modius (Oxford Latin Dictionary 
1123; Arabic sources in Fraenkel 1886:206- 
207), italiqus < italicus ‘weight of sixteen 
uqiyyas’ (Xwarizmi, Mafatib 178). Both num- 
miyya and 7itdliqus are now extinct. 

Words related to everyday life have also come 
from Latin, e.g. sabiin < sapo ‘soap’ (Kihnel 
1995; Dietrich 199 5); gindil < candela ‘wax light, 
Arabic lamp’ (Fraenkel 1886:95); mindil < 
mantelum ‘hand towel; napkin’, in Arabic, 
‘handkerchief; head kerchief’ (Rosenthal 1992); 
dals < dolus ‘fraud in commercial transac- 
tions’ (Schacht 1964:9; Fraenkel 1886:188). 
Now extinct are mustdr ~ mustdr < mustum 
‘new wine’ and mustarium ‘new wine’s con- 
tainer’ (N6ldeke 1961:54.12), siglatun < sigil- 
latus ‘textile covered with figures and patterns 
in relief? (Mas‘tdi, Murij I, 230; Colin 1930). 

In modern times Arabic has picked up from 
Latin two terms, possibly three: gunsul < con- 
sul ‘functionary in an embassy’ (Spuler 1965); 
*imbaratur < imperator, never used for the 
Roman or Byzantine ruler in medieval texts 
but used in modern times for heads of states 


that still have emperors. OQubtan, the captain 
of a ship from Late Latin capitaneus, is not 
attested in the Classical Arabic lexica but is 
used in post-Medieval and Modern Standard 
Arabic, mediated through Ottoman Turkish 
(Dozy 1927:I, 310). 

Latin etymologies have been suggested for 
certain loanwords in Arabic, but questions still 
surround them: ‘atiq < antiquus ‘old, ancient’ 
(Q. 22/33; Fraenkel 1886:210-211); gamis < 
camisia ‘shirt or mantle’ (Fraenkel 1886:45; 
Brockelmann 1961:169; Teubner 1997); 
balad < palatium ‘town, inhabited area’ 
(Fraenkel 1886:28); gist < iustitia ‘justice’ 
(Q. 3/18, 21) or < sextarius ‘measure of fluid or 
dry material’ (Xwarizmi, Mafatih 179); qistds 
< ‘balance’ (Q. 17/35; Fraenkel 1886:198), 
related to constans as used of the libra ‘pair of 
scales, balance’. 

Latin loanwords in Arabic have never been 
the topic of a monograph as Greek, Aramaic, 
and Persian have been. In medieval times, 
Muslim scholars were aware of the problem of 
foreign words in the Quran, including Latin, 
which they called Rumiyya, often confused 
with Greek, while others strongly denied this 
since it ran counter to the orthodox Islamic 
dogma of ‘arabiyyat al-Quran, the Arabness 
of the Ouran. Of these medieval authors, Jalal 
ad-Din as-Suyuti (d. 916/1610-1611) was the 
only one who listed Latin words from what 
he called ar-Ruimiyya (Latin and Greek) in 
his work al-Mutawakkili (91-100), which he 
arranged according to the various languages 
from which he thought the foreign vocabulary 
words were derived. In spite of the fact that 
modern research has shown many inaccuracies 
in his etymological attributions, some terms 
he listed as Latin are correct, such as sirdt and 
qintar, from strata and centenarium. The first 
scientific monograph on the foreign vocabulary 
of the Ouran including Latin was written in 
1938 by Arthur Jeffery, whose work, arranged 
alphabetically, is still indispensable. Like as- 
Suyuti, he limits the Latin loanwords in his 
work to those in the Ouran (Jeffery 1938:82, 
133, I46-147, 163-174, 211, 243-244; cf. 
Rippin 2002); hence, the present entry is the 
first attempt to list Latin loanwords found not 
only in the Qur’an but also in the Arabic lan- 
guage generally. 
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IRFAN SHAH{D (Georgetown University) 


Leveling 
1. DEFINITION 


Leveling is defined by Blanc (1960:62) as a 
process that occurs in “inter-dialectal contact”. 
In such contacts, speakers may replace some 
features from their own dialect with those of 
another dialect that carries more prestige. The 
different dialect is not necessarily that of the 
listener. Blanc cites the example of villagers in 
central Palestine who may try to use the dialect 
of Jerusalem, or of non-Muslim Baghdadis who 
may try to move toward linguistic features of 
Muslim Baghdadis. 

Leveling does not necessarily mean that the 
speakers will abandon their own dialect in favor 
of another one. They may, for example, select 
features which are more urban and abandon 
those which are more rural — and therefore 
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more difficult for the listener to understand. 

Thus, leveling, as defined by Blanc, is not just 
accommodation to a different dialect but also 
includes a process of unselecting local and rural 
features in favor of others which are easier to 
understand because they are more common. 

This entry provides an in-depth explanation 
of the process of leveling. It includes examples 
of leveling, discusses factors that influence the 
occurrence of leveling, and explains the relation 
between leveling and language change. 

According to Holes (1995:39), leveling is 
limited to the “elimination of very localized dia- 
lectal features in favour of more regionally gen- 
eral ones”. Standardization (or ‘classicization’, 
as it is called by Blanc), on the other hand, is the 
elimination of local features in favor of standard 
ones. Standard or classical features are used not 
only to facilitate conversation but for other 
purposes as well. It is worth noting, however, 
that this distinction is not always maintained. 
Sometimes the term ‘leveling’ is used to refer to 
both standardization and classicization. 

Versteegh (1993:65) defines leveling as a gen- 
eral process in which the differences between 
varieties of speakers that comprise a speech 
community have almost disappeared. This new 
variety of speech, which is the result of leveling, 
is different from all the specific existing variet- 
ies. He also uses the term ‘koineization’ as a 
term synonymous with leveling, and maintains 
that the process of koineization is in most cases 
connected with situations in which groups of 
speakers have been thrown together by acci- 
dent. Thus, leveling, in his opinion, is usually 
an unplanned process. However, he mentions 
one case in which leveling was a planned pro- 
cess, namely that involving settlers in the new 
polders of North Holland that were reclaimed 
in the first half of the 2oth century (Versteegh 
1993:65). 

Note that Versteegh prefers the term ‘leveling’ 
to that of ‘koineization’, which has diachronic 
connotations. The term ‘leveling’, on the other 
hand, is a sociolinguistic notion with synchronic 
connotations in a certain speech continuum. 
From an historical perspective, leveling could 
be used to describe the process of convergence 
between the early Arabic dialects, and it could 
also be used in connection with regional stan- 
dards — in particular in the western part of the 
Arab world. The term ‘leveling’ refers to a pro- 
cess by which a mixture of dialectal varieties in 


a region take on the function of a prestigious 
substandard, often taking over from the exist- 
ing varieties (Versteegh 1993:69). According to 
Versteegh, the emergence of a regional standard 
in Arab countries is connected with the pre- 
dominance of the dialect of the capital, which 
imposes its variant on the surrounding areas. 
An example of this is the ‘Moroccan dialect’, 
meaning the dialect of Rabat, or the ‘Egyptian 
dialect’, meaning the dialect of Cairo. Again, 
according to Versteegh, this concept of the 
emergence of a dialect as a standard in a specific 
community is related to a process of leveling 
and may be its direct outcome. 


2. EXAMPLES OF LEVELING 


In 1960, Blanc offered an example of leveling 
involving a conversation between Arabs from 
different countries. The speakers were discussing 
the future of the Arabic language and the dif- 
ferences between the various dialects. They 
then used leveling in order to facilitate their 
conversation. 

According to Holes (1995:294), leveling can 
affect all linguistic levels: semantic, syntactic, 
phonological, etc. He gives the example of 
a conversation among educated Arabs from 
the Gulf, Baghdad, Cairo, and Jerusalem, and 
examines how these people express the existen- 
tial ‘there’, as in ‘there are people’. These speak- 
ers of Arabic had at least three dialectal ways 
of expressing existential ‘there’: Gulf: hast, aku, 
Baghdad: aku, Cairo: ft, Jerusalem: ff. 

In this case, fi is the feature likely to be used 
by all of the speakers, since it has no association 
with any particular area and represents the near- 
est thing to a dialectal common meeting point 
for this specific group. Speakers in a “hetero- 
geneous group tend to level their speech in the 
direction of a pan-Arab dialectal form”. In such 
a case, Iraqis, for example, would resort to using 
a form that they do not have in their dialect. 

Some linguists, like Versteegh, tend to study 
the process of leveling in relation to language 
change. Versteegh (2001:103) gives the histori- 
cal example of the Arab armies. These armies 
consisted of a mix of different tribes, in which 
the existing differences between pre-Islamic dia- 
lects were leveled out. He posits that the new 
dialects in the conquered territories must have 
been the result of local independent evolution. 

Continuing on this historical line, Versteegh 
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(2001:149) explains cases of leveling within the 
same dialect. He believes that in the Arabian 
Peninsula, the “nomadic sedentary dichotomy 
does not function in the same way as outside”. 
This is because many tribes have settled mem- 
bers with whom there is frequent interaction, 
both economically and socially. Therefore, all 
dialects - including the sedentary ones — exhibit 
Bedouin features. 

Versteegh (1993:70) also cites Egypt as an 
example of the process of leveling between 
speakers of the same country. He speaks about 
the influence of Cairene Arabic in the Nile 
Delta and mentions the example of the “iso- 
glosses of the realisation of q and j”. In 
Cairene Arabic, the reflex of Classical Arabic 
/q/ is P/ and that of Classical Arabic /j/ is /g/; 
in the Delta the reflex of /q/ is /g/ and of /j/ 
it is /j/. Versteegh thinks that there is a “for- 
midable clustering of isoglosses” in Egypt. 
Many Egyptians will admit to modifying their 
dialect once they come in touch with the 
speech of the capital, and with time, they may 
give up their speech habits altogether. Note 
that Versteegh also mentions that Cairene 
Arabic is the language of the media, movies, 
and songs. Therefore, Cairene Arabic could 
become the future ‘koineized’ variety of the 
Arabic-speaking world. This is doubtful, how- 
ever, because the influence of media is only one 
of a number of factors that influence leveling. 

Versteegh (1993:72-75) also gives an exam- 
ple of leveling in relation to language change, 
in which there is an emergence of a regional 
standard. The example he offers is that of the 
development of > Juba Arabic in the southern 
Sudan. This example is significant, because 
Juba Arabic dialect displays ongoing decreoliz- 
ing change in the development of aspectual 
and agreement marking of the verb. Versteegh 
refers to a thesis on Juba Arabic (Mahmoud 
1979), which predicts that in the future, the 
linguistic variety or varieties spoken in Juba will 
become more and more similar to the Arabic 
spoken in Khartoum. Depending on the politi- 
cal situation, which determines the amount of 
exposure to standard Arabic, Juba Arabic may 
undergo the same equalizing influence of stan- 
dard Arabic that all Arabic dialects undergo. 
This could result in a situation in which Juba 
Arabic would be nothing more than a regional 
variety of general Sudanese Arabic, without any 
trace of its creole origins. Versteegh concludes 


that if it is possible for a creolized variety to 
acquire through a process of semantic change 
features that pertain to normal dialects, one 
could conclude that the only way to distinguish 
between a decreolized and a normal dialect 
would be by an analysis of the historical facts 
connected with those varieties, since the linguis- 
tic structure does not offer us any clue to the 
genetic origins. 

Versteegh’s conclusion leads the linguist to 
wonder about the real origins of present-day 
regional varieties. He concludes that the level- 
ing which takes place in Sudan and the rest of 
the Arab world proves that the emergence of 
a regional standard, when it occurs, is identi- 
cal with the leveling process resulting from 
the influence of a prestigious variety of speech 
forms. For example, a creolized dialect may 
become decreolized to such a degree that it 
looks like a normal dialect. 


3. FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE 
LEVELING 


Because of the > diglossia in Arab countries, 
leveling is different there than in other coun- 
tries (Ferguson 1959). Two language varieties 
in Arab countries exist side by side, each with 
its own function: standard Arabic and the ver- 
nacular of the individual country (as well as 
Classical Arabic, which is the language of the 
Quran and pre-Islamic poetry). The position 
of standard Arabic is very strong, and it is dif- 
ficult for any vernacular to replace it (Versteegh 
2001:71). In most Arabic-speaking countries, 
Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) is the language 
of individual constitutions. Leveling in these 
countries may be different from leveling in 
other communities in which no language or va- 
riety has been given a special status. Versteegh 
believes that as a result of the special status of 
Modern Standard Arabic, inter-Arabic conver- 
sation in dialect will not converge in the direc- 
tion of a regional dialectal variety but rather 
exhibit an increasing use of Modern Standard 
Arabic features. That is to say, leveling is not 
likely to lead to the ultimate disappearance 
of Modern Standard Arabic in favor of any 
vernacular. 

Holes (1995:294) argues that leveling is a 
reaction to the dialectal differences between 
speakers whose aim is to emphasize shared 
elements and eliminate local ones. In addition, 
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interaction between dialects — both economi- 
cally and socially — also encourages the use of 
leveling (cf. Versteegh 2001). 


ii. 


lil. 


lv. 


Leveling is influenced by the following factors: 


Stigmatization 

Stigmatization can play a role in the direc- 
tion of leveling. When there is interaction 
among different groups and one group’s 
variety is stigmatized, leveling will take 
elements from the nonstigmatized variety. 
The following example clarifies this point. 
Woidich (1994) mentions that the Cairene 
dialect of today is a mixed dialect formed in 
the second half of the 19th century, when 
many people from the countryside moved 
to Cairo. A number of features became 
stigmatized as a result of being associated 
with low-prestige rural dialects. According 
to Versteegh (2001), this process of stigma- 
tization led to the disappearance of rural 
forms and the emergence of new forms as 
a result of overgeneralization and leveling, 
as exemplified by the loss of the pausal > 
imala. 

Political and social issues 

Al-Wer (2002b:45) discusses why pressures 
toward regional koineization will not lead 
the dialects of Beirut, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
and Amman to become identical. The rea- 
son she offers is that the countries of the 
Levant are separate political entities, with 
different political and social attitudes. 
Thus, political factors are important in the 
process of leveling. 

The issue of identity 

The concept of identity also plays a major 
role in the process of leveling. Al-Wer 
(2002b:45; 2003) cites the example of 
Amman, where leveling has occurred as the 
country has acquired a new population — 
and, therefore, a new identity (> Jordan 
Arabic). Among older population groups 
in Amman, the dialects can be clearly rec- 
ognized as either Jordanian or Palestinian; 
however, among the new generation, lev- 
eling plays a role in decreasing regional 
differences and constructing a new dialect. 
Leveling here is used to increase localized 
and marked features, as well as to mark a 
symbol of a new identity. 

Markedness and simplification 

Al-Wer (1997) mentions markedness and 


Vi. 


It 


simplification as factors which influence the 
occurrence of a specific variable. She argues 
that a marked variable, which is associated 
with indigenous dialects, is not often used 
because people tend to simplify. This is con- 
nected to Myers-Scotton’s (1997) idea of 
minimizing costs and maximizing rewards. 
She states that people try to facilitate the 
process of communication with the least 
effort on their part, at the same time trying 
to have a greater impact on the listener. 
Context 

Holes (1995:40) mentions that context 
plays a major role in the process of leveling. 
He asserts that in a supranational speech 
context, national dialects may be used, but 
with leveling and standardization. Holes 
adds that this kind of leveling may occur in 
certain contexts, such as a pan-Arab discus- 
sion on educational cooperation, depend- 
ing on contextual factors (including the 
subject itself, which may have more or less 
strong associations with Modern Standard 
Arabic). Al-Wer (1997) also offers an inter- 
esting example of Palestinian and Jordanian 
dialects in contact. She claims that although 
the contact between the dialects is nothing 
new, the context for the interaction is new 
and different. Both groups form together 
the population of a new city, Amman, 
and thus share a new political entity. This 
context, Al-Wer argues, plays an important 
role in leveling. 

Media and education 

Gibson (2002) mentions the fact that 
increased mobility and education influence 
leveling in Tunisia. He speculates that dur- 
ing the 2oth century, nonstandard dia- 
lects became closer to the standard vari- 
ety in many languages, including English. 
Gibson attributes this to the spread of 
media — print, television, and radio. He 
examines whether the same is true in the 
Arabic-speaking world, with reference to 
ongoing phonological and morphological 
changes in Tunisian Arabic. He admits 
that although there is a great influence of 
Modern Standard Arabic on the vocabulary 
of Arabic dialects — including Tunisian — the 
same may not be true for phonology and 
morphology. Gibson examines the assump- 
tion that because of the prestige of Modern 
Standard Arabic, as well as the spread 
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of education and media, change favors 
Modern Standard Arabic. He studies four 
Tunisian variables, including the increased 
use of /q/ instead of /g/, which is used in 
Bedouin dialects. One should bear in mind 
that the realization of this variable is shared 
between the urban dialect of Tunis and 
Modern Standard Arabic. Another variable 
Gibson examines is the treatment of the 
final vowel in weak verbs. He concludes 
that the direction of many language changes 
is toward the modern-day dialect of Tunis 
(Gibson 2002:28). In fact, in the case of 
the conjugation of weak verbs, changes 
are moving away from Modern Standard 
Arabic-like forms. This may be related to 
the spread of education and media. 


4. LEVELING IN RELATION TO 
LANGUAGE CHANGE 


In drawing conclusions about leveling in rela- 
tion to language change, an essential question 
must be considered, i.e., whether leveling has 
played a major role in explaining the process 
of decreolization and the formation of dif- 
ferent dialects of Arabic. According to Holes 
(1986:221), leveling cannot explain the large 
difference between modern Arabic pidgins or 
creoles and mainstream dialects. He believes 
that similarities between modern dialects must 
stem from the main input, comprised of a range 
of slightly different dialects sharing similarities 
to Arabic, as opposed to being a unified form 
of Arabic. Versteegh (2004:352), on the other 
hand, stresses that the influence of the standard 
language should not be ruled out completely. 
Throughout the modern Arab world, one can 
find examples of illiterate speakers who can 
still produce standard forms (Palva 1969). This 
shows that the standard language may still have 
played a major role in current Arabic dialects. 
He also adds that at all levels, hybrid forms 
such as b-tuktab ‘it [fem.] is being written’ are 
heard (cf. Bassiouney 2003). The influence of 
Modern Standard Arabic is not just related to 
the spread of education and media but, accord- 
ing to Versteegh (2004), has religious signifi- 
cance as well, because it is used in mosques. 
The difference between Classical Arabic and 
Modern Standard Arabic is not discussed in 
detail here, because it does not contribute to the 


main argument; see Bassiouney (2003) for a full 
discussion of this difference. 


5. CONCLUSION 


A number of linguists who have studied leveling 
in Arabic argue that leveling is not necessarily 
in the direction of Modern Standard Arabic. 
Ibrahim (1986), Abdel Jawad (1987), Al-Wer 
(1997), and Gibson (2002) explain that Modern 
Standard Arabic is not a spoken variety. Thus, 
leveling does not necessarily have to be toward 
Modern Standard Arabic but could instead be 
directed toward the prestigious vernacular of 
different countries. Gibson also rejects the term 
‘prestige’ when discussing leveling, since there is 
an overt and a covert prestige (cf. Trudgill 1974). 
Holes (1983) cites as an example to support 
Gibson the fact that despite increased literacy 
and urbanization in Bahrain, the local lan- 
guage has not moved toward Classical Arabic 
features. According to Al-Wer (2002b:46), lin- 
guistic change in the Arab world is determined 
by the status of the native varieties, which is in 
turn determined by the status of the speaker 
rather than the status of Modern Standard 
Arabic. Similarly, a higher level of education 
does not necessarily mean that speakers will use 
more standard Arabic forms. 

Finally, it should be noted that leveling may oc- 
cur in differing degrees. For example, Egyptians 
in an interdialectal context tend to accommod- 
ate their speech to others and use leveling less 
than Gulf Arabic speakers (> speech accom- 
modation). As stated above, leveling is not 
necessarily toward Egyptian Arabic in spite of 
the prestige of this dialect. This is because level- 
ing is not only dependent on prestige but on a 
combination of factors. Versteegh (2001) offers 
another example to prove that there are degrees 
of leveling. He posits that the Bedouin dialects 
in the Arabian Peninsula are more conservative 
than those outside that region, the most conser- 
vative of them being Najdi Arabic. Therefore, 
they do not allow leveling to the same extent as 
other dialects outside the Peninsula do. 

According to Al-Wer (2002b), the most im- 
portant feature in leveling which may lead to 
language change is not education but rather 
frequency of interaction. Meanwhile, Versteegh 
(2004:355) argues that what is needed is “a 
much more detailed and fine-grained analysis 
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of the demographic, cultural and social circum- 
stances of the early period of Arabization”. 
Since it is difficult to study change in progress 
(Gibson 2002:38), it is also difficult to study 
leveling in relation to language change. In fact, 
relatively few detailed studies on leveling in 
Arabic have been conducted, and there remains 
an urgent need to study this phenomenon from 
different perspectives and in relation to differ- 
ent variables, such as education, gender, social 
class, and country. 
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REEM BassIOuNEY (Georgetown University) 


Lexical Variation: Modern 
Standard Arabic 


1. LEXICAL VARIATION IN ARABIC 


Lexical > variation is an area of sociolinguis- 
tics which studies differences in certain lexical 
items used by various speech communities. 
This phenomenon can be attributed to many 
variables, such as the nature of the language 
itself, geography, social status, individual pref- 
erences, topic, hierarchy, language academies, 
media, etc. > Modern Standard Arabic reflects 
the variability of one language still in use. It 
can be traced back centuries to the pre- and 
early-Islamic periods and found in the lexical 
variability among the numerous Arab tribes. 
Lexical variation continues to exist in Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic because it is of the used 
language variety and thus cannot remain static. 
A certain lexical item may be used in one Arab 
country while another is used in other Arab 
countries. In some cases, these lexical varia- 
tions are simply a different form of the same 
root, while in other cases they are a completely 
different word. There are several elements con- 
tributing to this phenomenon, such as lexical 
preferences, > diglossia, the activities of the 
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Arabic > language academies and the media, 
and the influence of > Educated Spoken Arabic 
(Ibrahim 1997). 

Modern Standard Arabic has been defined 
as “the mutual official language in the Arab 
world today” (‘Abd al-‘Aziz 1992:11), and as 
“the language uniting the Arab countries” (as- 
Sayig 1990:20). It is sometimes referred to as 
fusha I-‘asr and defined as occurring “in all the 
subjects that deal with our contemporary life, 
and in which fushda Arabic is used. It is used to 
broadcast political commentaries on the radio, 
and found in prepared scientific speeches that 
are read from a written paper. Since this level 
is wide and comprehensive, it includes differ- 
ent types such as the scientific, political, liter- 
ary, social...etc.” (Badawi 1973:90). Modern 
Standard Arabic is also defined as “the variety 
of Arabic that is used in newspapers, magazines, 
textbooks, academic books, novels, short stories 
and other ‘serious’ writing. It is used orally in 
some university contexts, in political and other 
‘read’ speeches and in the delivery of the news 
on radio and television” (Parkinson 1991:32). 

Lexical variation in Modern Standard Arabic 
is not a new phenomenon in the Arabic lan- 
guage; on the contrary, it has existed for cen- 
turies. The morphological system of Modern 
Standard Arabic holds inherent characteristics 
which enable the formation of different lexical 
items derived from the same root. It also allows 
for the existence of different words carrying 
exactly the same meaning. The diglossic nature 
of the Arabic language influences the choice of 
words in Modern Standard Arabic. Personal 
preferences have always been and will continue 
to be a factor in the process of word choice. 


2. VARIATION IN CLASSICAL 
ARABIC 


Lexical variation has existed in the Arabic 
language as early as the pre-Islamic period 
(> pre-Islamic Arabic). At the time of the 
Islamic Revelation, there was a certain degree 
of dialectal variation between the tribal groups 
living in the Hijaz and Najd (Holes 1995:14), 
leading Rabin (1951:1-2) to conclude that the 
Eastern dialects (Tamim, ‘Uqayl, and others) 
“must have sounded to the Arab from Najd like 
a foreign language”. Linguists such as Rabin 
attribute the lexical variation to dialectal varia- 
tion between tribes. Others, such as Versteegh 
(1997), attribute it to stylistic variation. 


Numerous anecdotes are reported about 
lexical variation in the pre-Islamic period. For 
example, it is said that when a knife fell from 
the Prophet Muhammad, he told Abt Hurayra 
to hand it to him, using the word sikkin for 
‘knife’. "Aba Hurayra did not understand, so 
he asked the Prophet to repeat his words 
three times. Finally, “Abu Hurayra said, “Is it 
the mudya ‘knife’ that you want?”, and the 
Prophet answered “yes”. Then Aba Hurayra 
asked, “Is it called sikkin among your tribe?”. 
And he continued, “I had never heard it until 
that day” (Anis 1973:138-139). 

Another story is told about ‘Ali ibn ’Abi 
Talib, cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet 
Muhammad, who heard him speaking to a del- 
egation from the tribe of Nahd (Bana Nahd). 
‘Ali said to the Prophet, “We hear you speaking 
to the Arabs, and we are from the same father 
[i.e., ‘we speak the same language’], but we do 
not understand much of what you say” (‘Attar 
1958:26). 

Lexical variation is also referred to in the 
words of the Prophet, “The Our’dn was revealed 
in seven letters” (nazala I-OQuran ‘ala sab‘ati 
-abruf; Nassar 1956:79). The seven ‘letters’ are 
the seven different ways of reading the Qur’an 
(> qir@at). The variations are due to dialectal 
and pronunciation differences among the tribes 
(Nassar 1956:79). The Ouran includes dialec- 
tal words from the various tribes (al-Munjid 
1946:8). For example, in sura Al Imran (Q. 3/ 
39), there is the following example of a lexi- 
cal item from different tribes: sabur means ‘a 
patient man’ in the tribe of ‘Amir, but in the 
tribe of Kinana it means ‘a man who does not 
need women’. There are also phonetic varia- 
tions in the realization of the word massakum 
garb ‘you were wounded’, as the Tamim tribes 
pronounced it gurb and the Hijazi tribes pro- 
nounced it garb. 

Examples of phonological variation are 
found in the variation in short vowels, e.g. 
nasta‘in and nista‘in ‘we seek help’, one with a 
fatha in the prefix and the other with a kasra. 
According to al-Farra (Nassar 1956:77-78), it 
was pronounced with a fatha in the language of 
the tribes of "Asad and Qurays (the tribe of the 
Prophet Muhammad), while other tribes say it 
with a kasra (> taltala). Another example is 
found in cases of deletion, e.g. ma‘akum ‘with 
yow’ and ma‘kum, and in istabyaytu ‘I was shy’ 
and istahaytu, with deletion of the first y. 

Examples of sound substitution are *ul@ika 
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‘those’ and *uldlika; ’amma ‘as for’ and ’4mma, 
where the hamza is substituted with a long 
vowel /a/; deglottalization of the hamza, as 
in mustahzi’tin ‘those who ridicule’ and mus- 
tahzun; > metathesis, as in sd‘iga ‘thunderbolt’ 
and sdqi‘a; > assimilation, as in muhtadun 
‘those rightly guided’ and muhdawn; lengthen- 
ing of the vowel, as in undur ‘look!’ and undur. 

An example of grammatical variation is that 
some Arabs say hadihi I-baqar ‘these [fem.] 
cows’, while others say hddd I-baqar ‘these 
[masc.] cows’. An example of lexical variation 
in the plural form is ’asrd ‘prisoners of war’ 
and ’asdard. Variation in verbs involves the fam- 
ous story about the imperative tib ‘rise!’ or 
Sjump!’, which in > Himyaritic meant ‘sit down!’ 
(Nassar 1956:77-78). 

Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002), who has been 
described in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (II, 
754) as the founder of the science of etymology 
(> iStiqdq), wrote a chapter about variation 
in his Xasa@is (I, 370), with the title Fr I-fasth 
yajtami‘u ft kalamihi lugatani fa-sa‘idan ‘About 
eloquent persons in whose speech there are 
two or more dialectal forms’. He wrote that 
if one says bagdad ‘Baghdad’ or bagdan, or 
even migddn, all these variations are correct. 
Likewise, one can say both libya or ’aym for 
‘beard’, both being correct. 

Acase of lexical variation in poetry is reported 
by Ibn Jinni (Xasa@is Il, 467), about a poet 
using zabn ‘narrowness, tightness, closeness’ in 
one verse, and then reciting diq in another line. 
A friend of the poet remarked, “This is not how 
you said it before, you used zabn before”. The 
poet answered, “Don’t you know that zabn and 
diq are one [i.e. ‘have the same meaning’]?”. 

Variation of this kind existed in pre-Islamic 
times and has continued since then. Dialectal 
variation among the Arab tribes led to the 
existence of many words with the same mean- 
ing but differing in form (Anis 1973:138). 
Obviously, lexical variation is not a new phe- 
nomenon in the Arabic language. 


3. LEXICAL VARIATION IN 
MODERN STANDARD ARABIC 


3.1 Lexical items from the same root 


The following are examples of words which 
come from the same root yet in some instances 
carry two or more meanings. In some Arab 
countries one derived form of the verb is used, 
while in other countries another form is used. 


The following examples illustrate specific cases 
of preference on the part of some Arabs for 
a certain lexical item or form over another, 
despite the fact that they are derived from the 
same root. 


i. Tadaburat and mudaharat ‘demonstra- 
tions’ both come from the root d-h-r ‘to be 
or become visible, clear, apparent’? (Wehr 
1980:583). Form III of this root, dabara, 
means ‘to help, assist, aid, support’, verbal 
noun mudahara (Wehr 1980:584). In Form 
VI (tafa‘ala), the root means ‘to mani- 
fest, display, show, pretend’, verbal noun 
tadabur (Wehr 1980:584). Both verbal 
nouns are used to mean ‘demonstrations’. 
Some speakers choose to use mudaharat 
in order to avoid confusion with the word 
meaning ‘to pretend’. In the sense of ‘dem- 
onstrations, riots’, muddhardt is used in 
Egypt, while tadahurat is used in this sense 
in Lebanon; the latter word refers in Egypt 
to art exhibitions, musical concerts, or film 
festivals, just as it does in Morocco. 

ii. Istixbarat and muxabarat ‘intelligence’ both 
come from the root x-b-r ‘to try, test, experi- 
ence, know by experience, have experience’ 
(Wehr 1980:225). In Form X (istaf‘ala), 
this root means ‘to inquire, ask about’, 
verbal noun istixbar (Wehr 1980:225). In 
Form III (fa‘ala), the root means ‘to contact 
in writing, negotiate, treat’, verbal noun 
muxdbara (Wehr 1980:225). Both verbal 
nouns are used in the plural to mean ‘intel- 
ligence’. In Lebanon and Morocco, istix- 
barat is used, while muxdbardt is used in 
Egypt. 

iii. Taxsisa, xasxasa, and xawsasa are all three 
used for ‘privatization’. The first and third 
word come from the same root, x-s-s ‘to 
particularize, designate, allocate to’ (Wehr 
1980:240), taxsisa being the verbal noun of 
Form II of the verb, while xawsasa is from 
the form faw‘ala. The second word, xas- 
xasa, is from a quadrilateral root. In Egypt, 
xasxasa is preferred, while in Lebanon one 
uses taxsis and in Morocco xawsasa. 

iv. Makman and kamin ‘ambush’. The root is 
k-m-n, used in Form las kamana or kamina 
‘to hide; to be hidden, concealed, latent; to 
ambush’ (Wehr 1980:841). Kamin means 
‘hidden, lying in ambush, ambush, secret 
attack’ (Wehr 1980:841), while makman 
means ‘place where something is hidden, 
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ambuscade, ambush hiding place’ (Wehr 
1980:841). The pattern of makman is 
maf<al, which is used to form the nouns of 
places. In Lebanon, makman is used, while 
kamin is used in Egypt. 


3.2 Lexical items from different roots 


The examples provided below are cases of lexi- 
cal preferences between synonyms. 


i. 


lil. 


Iv. 


Istanfara and istad‘a ‘to put on alert’. The 
verb istanfara (Form X) means ‘to be fright- 
ened away, to call upon, to fight, to call 
out? (Wehr 1980:984). The verb istad‘a@ 
(Form X) means ‘to call or send, to sum- 
mon, to recall [e.g. a diplomatic envoy]’ 
(Wehr 1980:283). Thus both not only share 
the same meaning, they also share the same 
Form, istaf‘ala (Form X). In Egypt, isti‘dad 
(or ta’abhub) used to be the term for ‘alert’, 
often in combination with the adjective 
quswa ‘ultimate’, while in Lebanon and 
Morocco istinfdr was used. However, from 
the year 2000 onward, Egyptian newspa- 
pers have switched to istinfar. 

Humiim and masakil ‘concerns; prob- 
lems’. Humuim is the plural of hamm 
‘anxiety, concern, solicitude, worry’ (Wehr 
1980:1033), while masakil is the plural of 
muskila ‘problem, unsolved question, issue, 
difficulty’ (Wehr 1980:483). In Lebanon, 
humum is preferred, while in Egypt masakil 
is more common in this sense. 

Tatimma and bagiyya are used in newspa- 
pers and magazines in the sense of ‘con- 
tinuation’. The literal meaning of tatimma 
is ‘completion’ (Wehr 1980:97); this is the 
current term in Lebanon and Morocco. The 
literal meaning of bagiyya is ‘remainder, 
rest’ (Wehr 1980: 69); this is the current 
term in Egypt. 

Masagil and wiras ‘workshops’, the for- 
mer being the plural of masgal (Wehr 
1980:476), the latter the plural of warsa 
(Wehr 1980:1061). Masagil is used in 
Lebanon, while wiras is used in Egypt. 


4. CAUSES OF VARIATION 


4.1 


Influence of dialect 


Diglossia plays a decisive role in the choices 
illustrated in the following examples. Speakers 


of a dialect sometimes prefer to restrict one par- 
ticular lexical item to the dialect and another to 
Modern Standard Arabic to avoid confusion. 


i. 


lil. 


Iv. 


*Tjaza and Sahdda ‘university degree’. The 
verb ’ajdza means ‘to permit, allow; to 
license; to approve’ (Wehr 1980:147). In 
Lebanese and Moroccan Modern Standard 
Arabic, ’ijdza is used for ‘degree’, while in 
Egyptian Sahdda is used in this sense; *ajaza 
is a false cognate because in Egyptian col- 
loquial it means ‘holiday, vacation’. Since 
the short vowels /i/ and /a/ do not occur in 
printing, Egyptians would read the word 
as ’agdza (the /z/ sound in Lebanese cor- 
responds to /g/ in Egyptian). The word 
Sahdda ‘certificate’ may come from the verb 
Sahada ‘to certify’, which is usually written 
in contexts such as “The Ministry of... cer- 
tifies...’. Ijdza appears to be a translation 
from the French word license, meaning a 
bachelor of arts degree, a term still used in 
Lebanon. 

The oldest Arabic dictionary, al-Xalil’s Kitab 
al-‘ayn states that “the two thighs (wirkani) 
are above the two legs (faxdani)” (V, 403). 
This difference has become obsolete in 
Modern Standard Arabic, and both wirk 
and faxd are now used to refer to the same 
body part, ‘thigh’. However, in written 
Lebanese Modern Standard Arabic, only 
wirk is used, while faxd is the correspond- 
ing word in written Egyptian Modern 
Standard Arabic, wirk being reserved for 
the colloquial. 

Mandasir and mansirat ‘leaflets’ are two 
plurals for the singular manSur, from the 
root n-s-r ‘to spread out, unfold, publicize, 
publish’ (Wehr 1980:965). However, in the 
Egyptian dialect, mandsir is used as the 
plural of minsar ‘saw [carpenter’s tool]’, 
leading Egyptians to prefer mansurat as the 
plural of mansir. 

Kulfa and taklifa ‘expenditure’. Kulfa means 
‘expenditure; trouble, fuss [for the benefit 
of guests]; trimming, garniture [of a dress 
or shirt]? (Wehr 1986:750). Egyptians limit 
the usage of the word kulfa to the dialect 
when it refers to the trimming of a dress, 
and prefer taklifa to refer to ‘expenses’ in 
both Modern Standard Arabic and dialect. 
Both basala and badata mean ‘to happen’. 
Since some dialects use the verb hasala in 
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their colloquial, they tend to use badata in 
written Modern Standard Arabic. 


4.2 Choosing different meanings of the same 


word 


The following examples illustrate the process 
of word choice between two meanings of a 
word. One group of speakers chooses a certain 
word, while another group chooses a different 
meaning. 


i. The verbal noun taG@ti comes from the verb 
ta‘ata (Form VI) ‘to take, swallow, take 
medicine; to be occupied or busy with, 
undertake’. Tati is, therefore, used to 
indicate two things, either ‘to be occupied 
with, to be busy with’ (Wehr 1980:622), or 
‘to take medicine’. In the former sense it is 
used in Lebanon and Morocco, in the latter 
in Egypt. 

ii. Takris ‘dedication, devotion’, the verbal 
noun of Form II karras (Wehr 1980:820). 
However, it is used in Egypt to mean ‘dedi- 
cation’, while in Morocco and Lebanon it 
means ‘stabilization’ or ‘continuity’. 

iii. Jabawiyya is used in Morocco for ‘side, 
direction, region, part, section, area, dis- 
trict?’ (Wehr 1980:1052), while in Egypt 
it only means ‘side, direction’. In Egypt, 
iglimiyya is used instead for ‘district’ (from 
iglim ‘climate, area, region, province’; 
Wehr 1980:210). 


4.3. Influence of translation 


Asa result of the French occupation of Lebanon, 
the French language exerted linguistic influence 
on Lebanese Arabic. This influence is clear in 
the two words tawgqif and ’ijaza. Both words 
are used in Lebanon. There is evidence that 
the word ’ijdza is a translation of the French 
word license, and the same applies to the word 
tawqif ‘arrest’. Tawgif is the verbal noun of 
the Form II verb waqqafa, and it means ‘rising, 
apprehension, seizure, arrest, parking’ (Wehr 
1980:1093). It may be derived from the French 
word arréte ‘stop’. The verbal idiom gabada 
‘ala means ‘to arrest’, as well. 

The influence of French on the written real- 
ization of Modern Standard Arabic in the 
Maghreb was studied extensively by Kropfitsch 
(1977, 1980). He mentions obvious manifesta- 


tions of French influence, as in the names of the 
months (e.g. jwilya ‘July’, ut ‘August’, instead 
of the current forms in the Mashreq, juliyi, 
-agustus), the use of French loanwords, such as 
bartman (< French appartement) ‘apartment’ 
or tambar ‘stamp’ (< French timbre), and the 
use of names of countries with the article, such 
as al-birui (French le Pérou), at-tSad (French 
le Tchad), al-viyetnam (French le Vietnam). 
In addition, French influence is found in the 
— semantic extension of words, e.g. when the 
adjective jihawi is used in the sense of French 
régional; when ’ijrd’at is used not only in the 
sense of ‘measures’ but also in that of ‘regula- 
tions’ (cf. French mésures); when huqiiq is used 
in the sense of ‘sees’ (French droits; Mashreq 
rusum); or when ’itdrdt is used for persons, 
just like French cadres. Loan formations from 
French in Standard Arabic as it is found in 
media Arabic in the Maghreb include sarika 
majhiulat al-ism ‘company with limited liabil- 
ity’ (French société anonyme; Mashreq Sarika 
dat mas’iliyya mabduda), sami |-muwaddafin 
‘high-ranking officials’ (French hauts fonction- 
naires), and even verbal constructions such 
as wada‘a fi I-istimal ‘to put to use’ (French 
mettre en usage). Such lexical items contribute 
to the reader’s intuitive feeling of a differ- 
ence between the language of the press in the 
Maghreb and the Mashreq. 


4.4 Different usages of verbal nouns 


When verbal nouns are abstract and do not 
indicate gender, tense, or number (Hassan 
r96o:III, 183), they should not be plural, but 
if used as an ordinary noun, they can be plural 
(Hassan 1960:I, 24). To avoid confusion, in 
Egypt, for instance, the plural of such nouns 
is formed through the ‘artificial verbal noun’ 
(al-masdar as-sina%), so that the plural of igtisad 
becomes igtisddiyyat. This kind of verbal noun 
is formed by suffixing -iyydt to the singular 
noun. Ittifdq means ‘treaty, agreement’, just 
like ittifaqiyya. The plural of the first is ittifaqdat, 
and the plural of the second is ittifaqiyydt. 
Both words are derived from the same root, 
w-f-q. According to Badawi a.o. (2004:749), 
“There is now a massive number of new nouns 
with the -iyya suffix, exploiting a C[lassical] 
A[rabic] mechanism for creating abstract nouns 
by this means”. Their examples include igtisa- 
diyyat ‘economics’ (< igtisdd ‘economy’, which 
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is both a noun and a verbal noun; as a noun 
it can occur in the plural, igtisadat); siydsiyyat 
‘political science’ (< siydsa ‘politics, policy’). 
There is another type of noun or verbal 
noun, to which the ‘artificial verbal noun’ 
(al-masdar as-sind%) cannot apply, e.g. najabat, 
the plural of the verbal noun najab ‘success’; 
insibabat, the plural of insihab ‘withdrawal’; 
and ?i‘damat, the plural of ?i‘ddm ‘execution’. 


4.5 Differences in usage of verb preposition 


Some Arab countries, including Lebanon and 
Morocco, tend to use the verb iltagd ‘to meet’ 
as a transitive verb, without a preposition; 
others use it with the preposition bi- ‘with’, or 
with the preposition ma‘a (Wehr 1980:876). 
This again can be a result of translation from 
American English, as British English uses the 
preposition with with the verb to meet. 

In Lebanon, the verb bahata ‘to discuss’ is 
used with the preposition ff ‘in’, while in Egypt 
it is used without a preposition, but tababata 
‘to discuss mutually’ is preferred with the prep- 
osition fi. The opposite situation occurs in 
Lebanon, where other verbs, such as iltazama 
‘to adhere’ and ta‘ahada ‘to promise’, are used 
without a preposition, while these verbs are 
commonly used with the preposition bi- ‘with’ 


in Egypt. 


5. THE PRESENT LINGUISTIC 
SITUATION 


All of the above are examples of the lexi- 
cal variation process that takes place in Arab 
countries. The > language academies and the 
interference of the colloquial language through 
the use of > Educated Spoken Arabic play an 
important role which is quite different from 
the influence of the language of the > media. 
Language academies were formed to discuss 
urgent issues of the Arabic language and to 
ensure that Arabic could be used in all scien- 
tific fields. There are numerous organizations 
in the Middle East, including the linguistic 
organization that was established in Beirut in 
1882 by Faris Namir under the name of the 
Eastern Scientific Academy; language acade- 
mies in Damascus, Cairo, Baghdad, Amman, 
and Jordan; and the Rabat-based Bureau 
of Arabization, affiliated with the Arab 
League. 


Although the academies have played a major 
role since the end of the roth century, several 
problems remain (> terminology). First, the 
coining of a new word, or the translation of 
another, often must be done on the spot, and 
when the academies are not in session. For 
example, the words sayydra ‘car’? and t@ira 
‘plane’ were innovations of the media, which 
used the process of qgiyds ‘analogy’ (as-Saig 
1992:186) to create new words. Sometimes, 
old pre-Islamic words were revived, such as 
hatif ‘ghost voice whispering in the desert’ for 
‘telephone’ or qitdr ‘caravan, line of camels’ for 
‘train’. In some cases, these attempts succeeded, 
but in others they did not (for instance, in spite 
of the efforts of the academies, the French 
loanword farat is almost universally used for 
the ‘headlights’ of a car). Second, these acad- 
emies rarely achieve consensus among them- 
selves concerning the choice of a new word. 
For example, ‘television’ is telfaz in Lebanon, 
while it is tilivizyon in Egypt; the official term 
for ‘radio’ is mawwaj in Lebanon, while it is 
midya‘ in Egypt; in Lebanon, a computer is 
officially called basub, while the official term in 
Egypt is ‘aq! *iliktruni (along with kumbyiitar, 
obviously). Finally, the impact of their deci- 
sions is slow, and, in many instances, their 
recommendations remain theoretical. 

Educated Spoken Arabic is one level of the 
Arabic language in which features of Modern 
Standard Arabic and a dialect exist. Speaking 
and writing are separate yet connected traits, 
and educated speakers are influenced by these 
speaking traits when they write. Thus, regional 
variations that exist in speech may well extend 
to writing. Mitchell (1986:8) refers to “the 
interplay between written Arabic and ver- 
nacular Arabic(s) that creates and maintains 
Educated Spoken Arabic (ESA), both nationally 
and internationally. A shared standard arising 
from a modern literary tradition has to be sup- 
ported by a wide educated public and appear in 
their speech as well as in their writing”. 

In spite of the differences between Educated 
Spoken Arabic and Modern Standard Arabic, 
they still share many similar aspects. Both are 
an elevated level of the language, not used by 
illiterate people. Lexical choices in both are of 
fusha words and not colloquial words. In addi- 
tion, since both are used daily in the media, 
whether written or oral, they must deal with 
rapidly changing, everyday issues. Moreover, 
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there is a continuous interchangeable effect 
between the two. Journalists are educated and 
are expected to speak Educated Spoken Arabic 
during formal occasions. They are also expected 
to write in Modern Standard Arabic. They face 
urgent and sudden demands to either translate 
or coin new words. These newly coined words 
are found in Modern Standard Arabic and are 
used immediately in Educated Spoken Arabic. 
For example, the word barid ‘mail’ was coined 
by journalists (Saraf 1980:153). 

Journalists, as speakers of Educated Spoken 
Arabic and writers of Modern Standard Arabic, 
are extremely influential in the area of lexical 
variation. This continuum in the journalistic 
linguistic repertoire plays a very important role 
in illustrating the variation in lexical items in the 
Arabic language. Journalists are impacted by 
their regional affiliation. Consequently, the ten- 
dency to use lexical items that are used in one’s 
country dominate written Modern Standard 
Arabic. For example, a Lebanese journalist 
would use tawgif ‘arrest’ instead of al-qabd 
‘ala, and tatimma ‘continuation’ rather than 
bagiyya, unlike his Egyptian counterpart. In 
newspaper writing, a mobile phone is referred 
to as mabmul (< bamala ‘to carry’) in Egypt, 
while it is jawwal (< jdla ‘to roam, wander 
about, move freely’) in the Gulf and xalyawi 
(< xaliyya ‘cell’) in Lebanon. 

Interestingly, many educated Arabs, when 
reading articles in a newspaper, immediately 
perceive the origin of the writer on the basis 
of the lexical items used. As anecdotes are 
reported from the early Islamic era, there is 
anecdotal evidence from the modern period as 
well. Thus, for instance, Moroccan telephone 
booths carry the sign mixda‘ hatifi, where 
mixda‘ originally means ‘small room, chamber 
cabinet, bedchamber’ (Wehr 1980:229), lead- 
ing Egyptians and Lebanese to wonder why 
bedrooms are being used as telephone booths 
in Morocco, because in their lexicon the word 
is only used in this sense. 

In fact, several of the examples of polysemy 
mentioned by Ibrahim (2005:51-64) for Arabic 
dialects can be extended to the lexical variation 
in Modern Standard Arabic, especially those 
in the domain of food. For instance, the two 
Egyptian terms bamiya ‘okra’ and muluxiyya 
‘Jewish mellow’ have a reversed meaning in 
Morocco. Likewise, a report about an Egyptian 
eating lubiyd ‘black-eyed peas’ would be inter- 


preted by a Lebanese as a report about fasulya 
‘cowpea’ (Wehr 1980:882, 692). 

The existence of large newspaper corpora 
makes it possible nowadays to supplement intu- 
itive judgments by native speakers with statisti- 
cal analysis. Thus, the example of the different 
meanings of tadahurat in Lebanon and Egypt, 
mentioned in Section 3.1, can be validated by 
a count in the arabiCorpus of Brigham Young 
University: in the Egyptian al-’Ahbram, the word 
occurred only 47 times in one year (1999), 
while in the Lebanese al-Hayat it occurred 
no fewer than 714 times in one year (1977), 
almost always in the sense of ‘demonstrations’. 


6. CONCLUSION 


At the beginning of the 1990s, Fasold (199o:II, 
240) wrote that “geography becomes an issue 
when the community that supplies the new 
influence is some distance from the one receiving 
the innovations”. However, lexical variation is 
not geographically limited to its place of birth 
but rather extends throughout the Arab world 
by means of the satellite television channels. 
These channels have helped the spoken word of 
a certain area to spread to other areas and then 
be used in the local written media, as shown 
by the examples of istinfar ‘putting on alert’, 
which is now current in Egyptian media, and 
the term bdsib ‘computer’. 

One of the main factors in the spread of 
lexical items is the country where an event took 
place. News starts from the original country 
and spreads to other countries through the 
different news > media. Egypt always had the 
most influential role, linguistically speaking, of 
all Arab countries, due to its movie industry, in 
addition to its TV soap operas and songs, and, 
of course, its political role in the region and the 
many political events taking place there. After 
the emergence of satellite channels such as Al- 
Jazeera, though, this role is being eroded, in 
addition to the fact that nowadays, most of the 
political news comes from other Arab countries 
rather than from Egypt. This results in mutual 
linguistic influence among all Arab countries. 

All of the above-mentioned elements, such as 
language academies, Educated Spoken Arabic, 
and media, in addition to diglossia, affect each 
other consciously or unconsciously. The inno- 
vations are continuing to appear and the spread 
is continuing as well, depending on the geo- 
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graphical source of the events. National iden- 
tity, therefore, plays an important role in the 
choice of words, in addition to the role of the 
media and the language academies. Each Arab 
country coins its own words without prior con- 
sensus or planning among the different institu- 
tions. This point was stressed by Elkhafaifi, 
who states in his discussion of > language pol- 
icy that “in effect, each country is developing 
its own terminologies (if indeed, development 
is taking place at all)” (2002:258). 
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Lexicography: Bilingual 
Dictionaries 


This entry deals with bilingual dictionaries 
which have Arabic as the source or target lan- 
guage. The first bilingual dictionaries developed 
within the Arabic lexicographical tradition 
from rith-century monolingual dictionaries 
(> lexicography: Classical Arabic). In the 17th 
century, European Orientalists started to take 
part in Arabic lexicography (> Arabic stud- 
ies in Europe). The earliest representatives of 
this European development followed the origi- 
nal Arabic tradition closely. Only at a later 
stage did they join the Western lexicographical 
tradition. 


rt. HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


According to Haywood (1965), in the early 
period of Arabic lexicography, the practical 
needs that necessitated the compilation of 
Arabic dictionaries were twofold: the need to 
preserve the language of the Revelation, i.e. the 
Quran, and the need to impart knowledge of 
the language of the state to its new subjects 
in the Islamicized territories. Initially, this led 
to the compilation of monolingual dictionaries, 
in which Arabic words were explained with 
definitions in Arabic and with quotations from 
texts, mainly poetry, in order to justify their 
inclusion in the dictionary. 

It was only in the r1th century that bilingual 
dictionaries started to appear. Their aim was to 
assist the inhabitants of the newly conquered 
states to learn and understand the language of 
their victors and their new religion. It was at 
this stage that dictionaries containing Persian 
and Turkish appeared. 

The early monolingual dictionaries need to 
be mentioned for yet another reason. Their 
compilers applied different systems of diction- 
ary ordering, and the first bilingual dictionaries 
followed these traditions. First of all, there 


were three different alphabetical orders: the 
old Semitic *abjada ordering (alif, ba, jim, 
dal, etc.); the phonetic order, beginning with 
pharyngeals and laryngeals and ending with the 
labials; and, of course the ‘normal’ alphabetical 
order of Arabic (alif, ba’, ta’, etc.). Then there 
were different systems of arrangement of the 
roots. Some dictionaries used a permutative 
system, in which all possible combinations of a 
set of radicals were grouped together in the dic- 
tionary under the highest letter. Another way of 
root arrangement was by ordering the roots by 
their last letter, i.e. a rhyming order. To make 
things even more complex, Carter (1990) points 
out that these different systems could be com- 
bined: permutative/phonetic (Kitab al-‘ayn by 
al-Xalil), permutative/alphabetical (al-Jamhara 
by Ibn Durayd); alphabetical by first radical 
(Kitab al-jim by a8-Saybani); alphabetical by 
last radical (as-Sihab by al-Jawhari). 

Of the monolingual Arabic dictionaries, the 
following should be mentioned: Kitab al-‘ayn 
(8th century), ascribed to al-Xalil; as-Sihah 
(roth century) by al-Jawhari; the Lisan al-‘Arab 
by Ibn Manzur (13th century); al-Odmus al- 
mubit by al-Firazabadi (14th century); and the 
Taj al-‘arus by az-Zabidi (18th century). 

The Kitab al-‘ayn is usually regarded as 
the first dictionary of Arabic, but the entries 
are presented according to the roots, and 
within certain roots not all existing words are 
included. Furthermore, the arrangement of the 
roots is very complicated. This may explain the 
fact that the Kitab al-‘ayn was not used on a 
broad scale. According to Haywood (1965), 
the Kitab al-‘ayn was not designed for popular 
use but rather for scholars. He also asserts 
that, while early lexicography was undoubtedly 
Arabic, it was not Arab, since Persians played 
an important role in it, not to mention natives 
of Transoxania, Armenia, and Spain. Al-Xalil 
may well have been the first scholar to attempt 
to register the complete vocabulary content of 
any language. By this, he meant all the roots, 
rather than all the words (Talmon 1997). 

In the Sibab, al-Xalil’s principle of arrange- 
ment was modified into an arrangement by 
the last radical of a root. The work con- 
tains definitions, often identical to those in the 
Kitab al-‘ayn, as well as illustrative examples 
from Bedouin poetry and speech. Since the title 
means ‘correct’ or ‘pure’, this indicates that 
the author tried to include only pure Arabic, 
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but he has been criticized for his too strict 
interpretation. 

The Lisdn al-‘Arab may be regarded as the 
apogee of the early development in Arabic 
lexicography. It set a standard of comprehen- 
siveness and systematic arrangement that stood 
unchallenged for a number of centuries. It was 
in fact, as Ibn Manzir himself stated, entirely 
derived from previous works. The Lisdn was 
the first dictionary that was fully based on the 
system of ordering by root. The aforementioned 
systems of dictionary ordering became obsolete 
because of lack of standardization. 

In the Oamuis, al-Firuzabadi aimed at elimi- 
nating extraneous matter from the works of his 
predecessors and added economy by using abbre- 
viations. The Odmiis served as the basis for the 
early European bilingual dictionaries (see Sec. 3). 

In the Taj al-‘ariis, az-Zabidi restored all 
the information that had been discarded by 
al- Firuzabadi in his Odmuis. At the same time, 
he added an enormous amount of information 
from other sources, among them the Lisdn al- 
‘Arab. This work became the starting point for 
Lane’s immense bilingual dictionary. 

In terms of macrostructure (the number and 
type of words serving as entries), all three 
monolingual dictionaries mentioned above 
have very much in common. In microstructure 
(quantity and type of information within the 
entries), however, there are considerable differ- 
ences, which will not be elaborated on here. 

In general, Haywood (1965) concludes, the 
Arabic lexicographers contributed to keeping 
the written language static and in spreading 
its understanding, thus preventing the spoken 
dialects from developing into independent lan- 
guages, as the Romance languages did. 


2. EARLY BILINGUAL 
DICTIONARIES 


Historically, bilingual Arabic dictionaries can 
be divided into two categories: (i) dictionar- 
ies in which the foreign language is one of 
the other languages from the region, such as 
Persian, Turkish, Coptic, etc., and (ii) dictionar- 
ies in which the foreign language is a European 
language (Latin remained the first language for 
a number of centuries and was then followed 
by English, German, French, and Spanish). 
The first bilingual Arabic/foreign language 
dictionary to be mentioned here is the Arabic/ 


Persian dictionary by az-ZamaxSari (middle of 
the rith century). It introduces the modern dic- 
tionary order in its entirety, listing words under 
their roots alphabetically. This dictionary was 
a pioneering work, and it certainly helped the 
people from Persia to understand Arabic better. 
As a matter of fact, many dictionaries in Arabic 
were compiled and collected by Persians. The 
first Arabic/Turkish dictionaries were transla- 
tions of the Sibah and the Odmus. Haywood 
(1965) also mentions a Turkish/Arabic dic- 
tionary (Diwan lugat at-Turk by al-Kasgari; 
cf. Ermers 1999:16-20). Some Arabic/Coptic 
word lists were compiled in these early years as 
well (cf. Sidarus 2000). 

Lexicography in these languages became 
influenced by principles from Arabic lexicogra- 
phy, such as the ordering of the entries. Since 
the Arabic/foreign language dictionaries were 
translations of the early monolingual dictionar- 
ies like the Sibab and the Oadmius, the compil- 
ers tended to adopt the Arabic ordering of the 
entries. 

The first Arabic/foreign language dictionary 
in Europe was Golius’ Arabic/Latin dictionary. 
Golius was a professor of Arabic at Leiden and 
set himself to compiling his Lexicon Arabico- 
Latinum, which was published in Leiden in 
1653 in one volume. It was based mainly on the 
Sibah, but rearranged in the modern dictionary 
order. 

The second Arabic/foreign language diction- 
ary, also from Europe, was an Arabic/Latin 
dictionary, compiled by Georg Wilhelm Freytag 
and published in Halle in four volumes between 
1830 and 1837. Freytag based his work on 
the Odmus, rearranging the entries, but he 
claimed that he had also consulted the Sihab 
and Golius’ dictionary. Since the Odmis is a 
lexicon without illustrative examples and quo- 
tations, Freytag’s dictionary does not contain 
any examples, either, and the different mean- 
ings of Arabic words are explained without 
quotations from Arabic texts. 

In the early stages of bilingual lexicography, 
the Orientalists followed Classical Arabic mod- 
els like the Sibab and the Odmiuis very closely 
with respect to their contents, although they 
adopted the modern arrangement of ordering 
the roots according to the first radical. 

Edward William Lane decided to fill the 
gap that Freytag had left. He started his work 
in 1842, and when he died in 1876, he had 
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reached the root q-d-d. His dictionary (Lane 
1863-1893) remains an outstanding lexico- 
graphical tool, but the information on the roots 
after q-d-d is incomplete. Later dictionaries, 
such as Dozy (1881) and Kazimirski (1860), 
went some way toward completing the work 
that Lane had started. 

In the third decade of the 2oth century, 
August Fischer believed that this practice was 
no longer adequate; what was needed was an 
Arabic lexicon based on historical principles, 
which should illustrate every word and mean- 
ing from actual use in literature. However, he 
was unable to finish this immense task before 
his death. 

Arabic/foreign language dictionaries in those 
days were meant for passive use by Orientalists, 
rather than as active dictionaries for speakers 
of Arabic. The rather isolated position of the 
Arab world during these centuries may have 
contributed to this tendency. As for foreign 
language/Arabic dictionaries during this early 
period, there are fewer initiatives to be men- 
tioned. Pedro de Alcala’s Spanish/Arabic dic- 
tionary (1505) is worth mentioning, although it 
contains the spoken Arabic of Granada, and so 
is the Latin/Arabic dictionary of Jean-Baptiste 
Du Val (1632). 


3. MODERN BILINGUAL ARABIC 
DICTIONARIES 


The dividing line between the early stages of 
Arabic lexicography and modern lexicography 
is difficult to draw, but on the basis of the fol- 
lowing characteristics it is possible to make 
a distinction. Most early dictionaries can be 
characterized as follows: they contain Classical 
Arabic; they are mainly meant for passive use; 
they present examples (Sawahid) as evidence, 
rather than illustrating the use of a word; 
and they were compiled through a philologi- 
cal approach. All bilingual dictionaries men- 
tioned in the previous sections share a number 
of these characteristics. For modern bilingual 
dictionaries, this is obviously not the case. The 
most complete list of Arabic dictionaries is 
the bibliography by Wagdy Rizk Ghali (1971) 
and its supplement (1974). For each combina- 
tion of languages, Ghali makes a distinction 
between Arabic/foreign language and foreign 
language/Arabic dictionaries. No other distinc- 
tions are made, so that many different kinds of 


dictionary are mentioned without any further 
categorization. Even travelers’ vocabulary lists 
are sometimes included, as well as colloquial 
Arabic dictionaries. Since 1974, no compre- 
hensive bibliography of Arabic dictionaries has 
been published. 

For the purpose of the present entry, only bilin- 
gual Arabic dictionaries published after 1900 
have been consulted, and specialized dictionar- 
ies are not included. Only bilingual dictionaries 
with a European language are dealt with here, 
with the emphasis on dictionaries with English, 
French, or German as source or target lan- 
guage. Most of the other European languages 
have a reference dictionary serving primar- 
ily the academic community in that particular 
language area, e.g. Corriente (1988), Spanish/ 
Arabic (30,000 entries); (1991) Arabic/Spanish 
(70,000 entries); Baldissera (2004), Italian/ 
Arabic (24,000 entries) and Arabic/Italian 
(27,000 entries). Most East European languages 
(Czech, Polish, Rumanian) have dictionaries in 
the middle range (about 30,000 entries), e.g. 
for Polish, Danecki and Kozlowska (1996). 
For Russian, Baranov’s (1976) Arabic/Russian 
dictionary (33,000 entries) and Borisov’s 
(1981) Russian-Arabic dictionary remain the 
classic reference tools. For the Scandinavian 
languages, most bilingual dictionaries are of 
lesser size, and only Rasmussen’s (1984) Cairo 
Arabic/Danish is a scholarly dictionary. Others, 
e.g. Statens Institut for Laromedel (1987) for 
Swedish/Arabic and Touma (1991) for Arabic/ 
Swedish, are more intended for practical use by 
Arabic-speaking immigrants. A special case is 
the Arabic/Hebrew dictionary by Ayalon and 
Shinar (1960), because both languages are offi- 
cial languages of Israel. 

The bibliography by Ghali (1971, 1974) also 
mentions bilingual dictionaries for the languages 
of non-Arabic-speaking Islamic countries, such 
as Persian, Turkish, Urdu, and Indonesian. 
The list contains 2 Persian/Arabic dictionaries 
and 13 Arabic/Persian; 4 Turkish/Arabic and 
4 Arabic/Turkish; 28 Arabic/Urdu and 2 Urdu/ 
Arabic. The number of Arabic/foreign language 
dictionaries is significantly higher than the 
reverse, which may be explained by the fact that 
Muslims from non-Arabic-speaking countries 
probably have a greater need for understanding 
Arabic than for producing Arabic. Besides, the 
language variety used in these dictionaries is 
more Classical than Modern Standard Arabic. 
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Table 1. Numbers of Arabic bilingual dictionaries 
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Table 1 lists the number of general Arabic bilin- 
gual dictionaries mentioned in Ghali (1971, 
1974). 


4. CLASSIFICATION OF MODERN 
ARABIC BILINGUAL DICTIONARIES 


In modern lexicography, dictionaries are usually 
classified according to the following criteria: 


i. Language variety (in the case of Arabic: 
Classical Arabic, Modern Standard Arabic, 
colloquial Arabic); 

ii. Type of language (general vocabulary or 
specialized terminology from specific pro- 
fessional or scientific fields); 

iii. Purpose of the dictionary (active for encod- 
ing in the target language, or passive for 
decoding the source language). 


The principle of classification by language vari- 
ety is particularly relevant for Arabic because 
there are at least three language varieties — 
Classical, Modern Standard, and colloquial - 
which should be treated differently. Dictionaries 
for all three categories do exist, but they have 
very few characteristics in common. One might 


say that Classical Arabic is a static language; 
many words have very specific meanings which 
are no longer current. On the other hand, 
Modern Standard Arabic is a language which, 
although evolved from Classical Arabic, is fully 
involved in the developments of modern times, 
where the language is trying to cope with the 
need for a rapidly extending scientific and tech- 
nical vocabulary. The third language variety of 
Arabic is colloquial Arabic. Given the funda- 
mental differences between Modern Standard 
Arabic and colloquial Arabic, as a consequence 
of the presence of > diglossia throughout the 
Arab world, as well as the immense differences 
between the varieties of colloquial Arabic, there 
is no other solution than compiling separate 
dictionaries for Modern Standard Arabic and 
colloquial Arabic. Given these differences in 
colloquial Arabic, the existence of separate dic- 
tionaries for all different varieties of colloquial 
Arabic is justified. According to this principle, 
at least three categories of Arabic/foreign 
language dictionaries exist: Classical Arabic/ 
foreign language, Modern Standard Arabic/for- 
eign language, and colloquial Arabic/foreign 
language. Obviously, the same division can be 
made for the reverse direction. 

Theoretically, bilingual dictionaries could 
exist with two varieties of Arabic (for example 
Modern Standard Arabic/colloquial Arabic or 
Classical Arabic/Modern Standard Arabic), but 
if they exist at all, they should be treated as 
monolingual dictionaries. 

The second criterion for classifying diction- 
aries is the type of language in the dictionary: 
general vocabulary or specialized terminology, 
related to specific domains. Both types have 
their own characteristics. General dictionar- 
ies contain general vocabulary not related to 
specialized domains. They contain not only 
words and their translations but also expres- 
sions, collocations, etc. Furthermore, a general 
dictionary contains grammatical information 
about the source or target word, as well as 
other information to assist the user in using 
such a word. 

Specialized dictionaries contain vocabulary 
related to specific professional or scientific 
fields. Specialized dictionaries do not normally 
contain additional information and in most 
cases can simply be regarded as vocabulary 
lists. Specialized dictionaries make up a con- 
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siderable percentage of all existing Arabic dic- 
tionaries. Ghali (1971, 1974) mentions 855 
items, of which 331 are specialized dictionaries, 
which are classified by him according to the 
subject field and, subsequently, according to 
the language. 

The vast majority of specialized dictionar- 
ies are of the foreign language/Arabic type. 
This can probably be explained by the fact 
that technical and scientific terminology is not 
unified in the Arab world, in spite of the enor- 
mous efforts that have been made by Arabic > 
language academies, the Arabization Bureau of 
ALECSO, and other organizations ( technical 
terminology). 

The last criterion for classifying bilingual 
dictionaries is the target group for which they 
are compiled. Usually, active dictionaries (for 
encoding in the target language) are distin- 
guished from passive dictionaries (for decod- 
ing the source language). Passive dictionaries 
should contain information about the source 
language that will enable the user to decode 
texts written or spoken in the foreign language, 
while active dictionaries should provide the user 
with all necessary information to encode texts 
in the target language as correctly as possible. 
There are dictionaries which combine the func- 
tions of passive and active dictionaries, the so- 
called bidirectional dictionaries, which contain 
all necessary information for both languages. 

The three criteria for classifying dictionar- 
ies can be combined, so that theoretically, one 
could have twelve types of Arabic/foreign lan- 
guage dictionaries: i. Classical Arabic-general- 
active; ii. Classical Arabic-general-passive; iii. 
Classical Arabic-specialized-active; iv. Classical 
Arabic-specialized-passive; v. Modern Standard 
Arabic-general-active; vi. Modern Standard 
Arabic-general-passive; vii. Modern Standard 
Arabic-specialized-active; viii. Modern Standard 
Arabic-specialized-passive; ix. colloquial Arabic- 
general-active; x. colloquial Arabic-general- 
passive; xi. colloquial Arabic-specialized-active; 
xii. colloquial Arabic-specialized-passive. 

Obviously, not all of these categories actually 
exist. In the case of colloquial Arabic active 
dictionaries, colloquial Arabic/foreign language 
may at first sight seem rather unusual, because 
a speaker of Arabic is unlikely to need a 
dictionary of this type for the production of 
speech or written text in another language. 


On the other hand, a passive dictionary of col- 
loquial Arabic/foreign language for non-Arabs 
is very common. In general, one might say that 
Modern Standard Arabic/foreign language dic- 
tionaries exist in all four possible combinations 
(i.e. categories v, vi, vii, viii), whereas Classical 
Arabic/foreign language dictionaries are almost 
exclusively passive (categories ii and iv), and 
colloquial Arabic/foreign language dictionar- 
ies exist as general passive dictionaries only 
(category x). 

The same classification in twelve catego- 
ries may be applied to foreign language/Arabic 
dictionaries. But here, too, not all types actu- 
ally exist. Foreign language/Classical Arabic 
dictionaries, for instance, seem to be rare, and 
specialized dictionaries of foreign language/ 
colloquial Arabic are very unusual. The most 
widespread types appear to be the categories 
v (Modern Standard Arabic, general, active), 
vi (Modern Standard Arabic, general, passive), 
vii (Modern Standard Arabic, specialized, 
active), viii (Modern Standard Arabic, special- 
ized, passive), and ix (colloquial Arabic, gen- 
eral, active). Type vii (foreign language/Modern 
Standard Arabic, specialized, active) is very 
frequent, while its reverse counterpart (Modern 
Standard Arabic/foreign language, specialized, 
passive) is rather uncommon, due to the already 
mentioned lack of unification in technical and 
scientific terminology in the Arab world. 

One additional category of specialized foreign 
language/Modern Standard Arabic dictionary is 
that of the so-called encyclopedic dictionary, 
which contains not only translations of techni- 
cal and scientific terms but also explanations in 
Arabic. One example of this category is Najjar 
a.0. (1983), with 7,000 entries. 

According to this classification system, it 
would be possible to assign a category indica- 
tion to existing bilingual Arabic dictionaries, 
and it would certainly be useful for students 
of the languages involved to have this kind of 
information. As a matter of fact, however, no 
list or bibliographical index containing this 
type of information is available. 


5. EXISTING BILINGUAL ARABIC 
DICTIONARIES 


All dictionaries in the sample have been con- 
sulted by reading the introductions and looking 
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at the presentation of the data. Thus, it was 
possible to determine which target groups the 
dictionary compilers had in mind for their 
dictionaries, as well as the language varieties 
included, the methods used for collecting the 
data, and so on. Amazingly, it came to light that 
some dictionaries do not contain any introduc- 
tion at all. This group includes Abcarius (1974), 
English/Arabic, 23,000 entries; and Wahrmund 
(1898), German/Arabic, 7,500 entries, Arabic/ 
German, 50,000 entries. Others contain only 
a very brief introduction, e.g. Belot (1963), 
French/Arabic, 33,000 entries. Other diction- 
aries contain extensive introductions in which 
the compilers account for the policy applied in 
compiling the dictionary, make general state- 
ments about the Arabic language, etc. 

Some dictionary compilers mention their 
sources, including other dictionaries, while oth- 
ers do not mention their sources; there is very 
little agreement on what categories of informa- 
tion a dictionary introduction should contain. 

The language variety covered by a diction- 
ary is usually indicated by its title. If not, this 
information is given either in the introduction 
or by the content itself. A mixture of Classical 
Arabic and Modern Standard Arabic in one 
single dictionary is possible. The inclusion of 
colloquial Arabic in Modern Standard Arabic 
dictionaries, on the other hand, is very rare and 
considered improper. 

The introduction of a dictionary should also 
supply the user with information about the cat- 
egory to which the dictionary belongs, and its 
contents show at first glance if a dictionary is 
of the general or specialized type. Most existing 
bilingual Arabic dictionaries can be classified as 
general or specialized on the basis of their title, 
introduction, or content. General dictionaries, 
on the basis of their title, are, among others, 
Wehr’s (1979) ‘Modern Written Arabic’, trans- 
lated from German into English by Cowan, 
with 28,000 Arabic/German entries and 28,000 
Arabic/English entries; and Madina’s (1973) 
‘Modern Literary Language’, with 27,000 
Arabic/English entries. The absence of any indi- 
cation of a specific subject field also indicates 
the generality of the dictionary. Examples of 
specialized foreign language/Arabic dictionar- 
ies are Faruqi (1986; 11,000 entries) for legal 
terminology, and Al-Khatib (1978; 66,000 
entries) for scientific and technical terminology 
(both English/Arabic). 


However, the question of whether a dic- 
tionary is an active or a passive dictionary is 
often difficult to answer. Many introductions 
to existing dictionaries simply do not make 
mention of the dictionary’s target group (Wehr 
1979; M. Baalbaki [1981], al Mawrid, English/ 
Arabic, 56,000 entries). Still, there are other 
indications which throw a light on the inten- 
tions of the dictionary compiler or publisher. 
The first indication is the language in which 
the introduction is written. If an Arabic/for- 
eign language dictionary has an introduction 
in Arabic, it is aiming at Arabic-speaking users, 
which means the dictionary is meant to be an 
active one, e.g. R. Baalbaki’s (1996) al Mawrid, 
with 27,000 Arabic-English entries. On the 
other hand, if the introduction is in the foreign 
language, the Arabic/foreign language diction- 
ary is intended to be passive (Wehr 1979, 1985; 
Reig [1983], 16,000 entries). Some dictionar- 
ies contain introductions in both languages 
involved, a clear indication that the dictionary 
is meant by the compiler or the publisher to be 
a bidirectional dictionary (Wahba 1989). 

The type of information included in the 
entries of a dictionary also indicates the target 
group it addresses. An active dictionary should 
contain as much information as possible about 
the target language, whereas a passive dic- 
tionary should provide as much information 
as possible about the source language. Thus, 
a dictionary may conceivably be intended to 
serve both groups of users, while the type of 
information provided indicates it is actually 
a monodirectional dictionary (Doniach 1972; 
18,000 entries). 

Within the sample of Arabic/foreign lan- 
guage dictionaries, it is clear that there are 
very few active Arabic/English dictionaries for 
speakers of Arabic. Only two dictionaries, 
R. Baalbaki’s (1996) Arabic/English al Mawrid 
and Elias (1960), seem to be intended as active 
dictionaries by their compilers. However, a 
more thorough look at these two dictionar- 
ies reveals that neither contains information 
about the English equivalents presented. There 
is no information about pronunciation or word 
stress in English, no grammatical information, 
etc. So, if the above-mentioned criteria for 
active use are applied to these two dictionaries, 
they cannot be considered active dictionar- 
ies for speakers of Arabic. This observation 
leads to the conclusion that no single modern 
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active Arabic/English dictionary for speakers of 
Arabic is available. As for the other languages 
in the sample, there are a number of bidi- 
rectional dictionaries Arabic/German (Schregle 
1981-1986), Arabic/French (Reig 1983), or 
Arabic/Dutch (Hoogland a.o. [2003], Dutch/ 
Arabic, 37,000 entries, Arabic/Dutch, 25,000 
entries). But obviously, no single Arabic/foreign 
language dictionary supplies enough informa- 
tion in the target language for active use by 
speakers of Arabic. 

Given this lack of active dictionaries for 
speakers of Arabic, some Western dictionary 
compilers have made an effort to provide Arab 
users with some information about the target 
language in dictionaries that were intended to 
be passive dictionaries. Thus, one finds gender 
information for German in Krotkoff (1976; 
German/Arabic, 13,000 entries, Arabic/German, 
12,000 entries), or an index of French words in 
order to facilitate the use of an Arabic/French 
dictionary in reverse direction (Reig 1983; in 
this particular case there is no information 
about the gender of the French equivalents). 

Some dictionaries contain directions for use 
in Arabic in order to serve the Arabic-speak- 
ing users (Elias 1960), and some of them could 
even be categorized as suitable for limited bidi- 
rectional use, since the amount of information 
in the target language is limited. Very few dic- 
tionaries seem fully suitable for bidirectional use, 
containing all essential information in both 
source and target language (Hoogland a.o. 
2003). 

Hinds and Badawi’s (1986) dictionary of 
Egyptian Arabic/English, with 25,000 entries, 
deserves special mention as a good example of 
lexicography that is primarily of a dialect, but 
which covers many Modern Standard Arabic 
lexical items as well and labels them appropri- 
ately. Given the fact that written forms of the 
dialects are becoming increasingly more com- 
mon, this kind of mixed dictionary containing 
more than one variety of Arabic might become 
more widespread in future. 


6. MACROSTRUCTURE OF 
BILINGUAL ARABIC DICTIONARIES 
WITH ARABIC AS SOURCE 
LANGUAGE 


In the literature, the lack of a modern and reli- 
able monolingual Arabic dictionary to serve as 


a reference to determine which words should be 
included in Arabic/foreign language dictionar- 
ies has frequently been deplored (R. Baalbaki 
1996; Kropfitsch 1981; Krahl 1988; > lexicog- 
raphy: monolingual dictionaries). Many dic- 
tionaries with Arabic as source language are 
limited in their macrostructure with regard to 
modern words and expressions. On the other 
hand, these dictionaries contain many words 
and expressions that are no longer current in 
everyday usage. 

One reason for the lack of modern termi- 
nology is the fact that most dictionaries are 
rather outdated. Abou El Aazm (2003), in 
comparing the root ‘-/-m in the Arabic/French 
As-Sabil (Reig 1983) and the monolingual al- 
Wasit (> lexicography: monolingual diction- 
aries) remarks that al-Wasit does not con- 
tain a number of frequently used words, such 
as ‘ilmi ‘scientific’, ‘dlima ‘dancer’, ma‘lim 
‘known’, muta‘allim ‘educated’, ’i‘lam ‘notifica- 
tion’, ma‘lama ‘data’, ma‘lamdti ‘informatic’, 
ta‘lim ‘education’, ma‘lama ‘contour, outline’, 
%Ilami ‘informative, informational’, istilam 
‘inquiring’, istilamat ‘inquiries’, ‘alami ‘global’, 
‘alamiyyan ‘globally, worldwide’, ‘alamiyya 
‘internationalism’, ‘almana ‘to secularize’. But 
even in al-Mawrid Arabic/English (M. Baalbaki 
2003), which seems to be reprinted regularly, 
recently formed, nonspecialized technical and 
scientific terms are missing. Of the words just 
mentioned in El Aazm’s comparison, in the 
2004 edition of al-Mawrid Arabic/English, 
the following words are missing: ma‘limadti, 
ta‘limat, ma‘lama, isti‘lamat, ‘alamiyyan. Other 
modern words, such as ‘awlama ‘globalization’, 
faks ‘fax’, mawgi‘ ‘website’, intarnit ‘Internet’, 
mudim ‘modem’, hatif mabmul/naqqal ‘mobile 
telephone’, are missing as well in this edition. 
Not only does this underline the need for mod- 
ern dictionaries of Arabic, but it also shows 
the speed with which Arabic is expanding or 
modernizing its vocabulary. 

Regarding the method of arrangement of 
Arabic/foreign language dictionaries, it is ironic 
to note that most Western lexicographers tend 
to retain the tradition of arrangement by root, 
while Arab lexicographers are tending toward 
the more ‘Western’ alphabetical arrangement 
(exceptions are Krotkoff [1976] and Kropfitsch 
[1996], which use alphabetical ordering). 

Another phenomenon related to the macro- 
structure of bilingual Arabic dictionaries is the 
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fact that some dictionaries, especially foreign 
language/Arabic dictionaries compiled by Arab 
authors, contain many neologisms and coinages 
in Arabic, made up as equivalents for foreign 
language words. Asfour (2003) studied a num- 
ber of foreign language/Arabic dictionaries and 
states that it is not imperative for a translator 
or a dictionary maker to find or make up a 
single word for a foreign single word. He lists 
a number of examples from M. Baalbaki 1981 
(al-Mawrid English/Arabic), which he describes 
as “horrible coinages”. Idriss (1996; 50,000 
entries) introduces many neologisms in Arabic, 
but marks them with an asterisk to make the 
dictionary user aware of the fact that the equiv- 
alent is a newly coined word. These neologisms 
are followed by an explanation between brack- 
ets, to supply the user with an extra means for 
understanding the meaning of both the foreign 
word and the Arabic neologism. 


7. MICROSTRUCTURE OF ARABIC 
BILINGUAL DICTIONARIES 


The microstructure of a dictionary consists of 
the information provided within the entries. 
Included are illustrative examples such as idi- 
omatic expressions, > collocations (frequent 
combinations), and short sentences illustrating 
the use or meaning of words. Modern Arabic 
bilingual dictionaries contain very few of these 
examples. 

According to Al-Kasimi (1977), the early 
Arab lexicographers provided quotations from 
prose and poetry as evidence that the word 
under discussion was found in the Arabic lan- 
guage, rather than as an illustration of its 
meaning. The fact that in modern lexicography 
this need for examples as evidence is no longer 
present might explain the fact that in mod- 
ern Arabic lexicography the desire to provide 
examples seems to have faded. 

The absence of collocations is signaled by 
Hoogland (1993), who searched a number of 
Arabic/foreign language and foreign language/ 
Arabic dictionaries for a number of frequent 
combinations (collocations) in Arabic. Frequent 
combinations like irtakaba jarimatan ‘to com- 
mit a crime’, badala jubiidan ‘to make an 
effort’, ?abraza taqadduman ‘to make progress’ 
appear in very few dictionaries, despite their 
frequent co-occurrence in actual usage. 

One example worth mentioning is Schregle’s 
(1981-1986) Arabic/German dictionary. This 


dictionary has a unique depth of coverage in 
its microstructure but was never completed. Its 
last volume covers part of the letter gaf. 


8. ARABIC DICTIONARIES IN THE 
COMPUTER ERA 


Various dictionaries are available on electronic 
media these days. In 1996, the Sakhr com- 
pany (Cairo) produced a CD-ROM called Al 
OQamoos, which was a compilation of existing 
printed bilingual dictionaries. The first version 
was bilingual Arabic/English, but a later ver- 
sion included other European languages and 
Turkish. Since the market for this kind of prod- 
uct is much more ephemeral than the market 
for printed dictionaries, it is of no use to report 
on the present state of affairs. 

Another recent development is the avail- 
ability of Internet pages containing dictionaries 
or vocabulary lists. Lexicool.com has a list of 
t1g dictionaries containing Arabic, of which 
40 are available on-line. The website of the 
ALECSO Bureau of Arabization offers a data- 
base containing all unified thematic dictionar- 
ies published by the organization in Arabic, 
English, and French (www.arabization.org.ma/ 
Dictionnaire.asp). International organizations 
such as the UN (http://unterm.un.org/) or the 
World Health Organization (www.emro.who. 
int/umd/) have online databases with special- 
ized terminology available. 


9. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Not many dictionaries of Modern Standard 
Arabic have been published in recent years, 
especially not for speakers of Arabic. It seems 
that principles of modern lexicography have 
been applied in very few dictionaries. To con- 
clude, we may quote Al-Ajmi (2002:130), who 
states that “bilingual lexicography in the Arab 
World is suffering from a lack of guided prac- 
tice and is in dire need of radical changes 
in both design and approach”. According to 
him, neither the existing English/Arabic nor the 
Arabic/English dictionaries are suitable for the 
purpose for which they were designed. 
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Lexicography: Classical Arabic 


1. RANGE AND IMPORTANCE 

Within Classical Arabic literature, lexicographi- 
cal writings form an extensive and multifaceted 
branch, having produced remarkable results in 
the period from the late 2nd/8th century to the 
r2th/18th century and flourishing particularly 
in the 4th/roth century. Along with dictionaries 
proper — i.e. books arranging all the elements of 
the Classical Arabic vocabulary in alphabetical 
order and explaining them — there were many 
other types of books. The aim of covering 
the whole lexicon only seems to have arisen 
two centuries after the appearance of the first 
lexicographical monographs. The contributions 
range in length from just a few pages in the case 
of specialized treatises to more than five thou- 
sand quarto pages in the case of the printed 
edition of Murtada az-Zabidi’s monumental 
Taj al-‘arts (one of the latest and largest tradi- 
tional works, compiled toward the end of the 
r2th/18th century). 

Medieval Arabic lexicography is impor- 
tant in several respects, not least for its great 
practical value in understanding Classical 
Arabic texts. European lexicographical activi- 
ties were for a long time mainly limited to 
translating the indigenous medieval dictionar- 
ies (> Arabic studies in Europe). This method 
was followed from the times of Antonius 
Giggeius (Thesaurus linguae Arabicae, Milan 
1632) and Jacob Golius (Lexicon arabico- 
latinum, Leiden 1653) until the second half of 
the roth century, when Edward William Lane 
published his Arabic-English lexicon (London 


1863-1893). Modern scientific lexicography of 
Classical or post-Classical Arabic started in 
1881 with the Supplément aux dictionnaires 
arabes by Reinhart Dozy (published in Leiden), 
when, for the first time, texts were used as the 
basis for dictionaries. This method has been 
taken up on a much larger scale since 1957 in 
the Worterbuch der Klassischen Arabischen 
Sprache, but so far only two letters (kaf and 
lam) have been covered (published Wiesbaden 
1957-2004, mainly thanks to the self-sacrificing 
efforts of Manfred Ullmann). Paradoxically, 
one can say that the richness of the indigenous 
lexica has impeded the development of modern 
scientific lexicography. Therefore, we are still 
forced to make use of the medieval dictionaries 
with all their deficits in range, exactness, and 
documentation. Despite these failings, classical 
dictionaries are quite important for the his- 
tory of linguistic thought due to their different 
methods of arranging the roots and the various 
types of dictionaries and their intentions and 
linguistic foundations. 


2. LINGUISTIC AND CULTURAL 
PRECONDITIONS 


As early as the reign of the Umayyad dynasty 
(660-750 C.E.), the texts of the Our’dn and 
the tradition (insofar as it was fixed) were can- 
onized as reference points for jurisprudence, 
theology, ritual, and the public demonstration 
of political power. Consequently, a certain his- 
torical stage of the Arabic language attained 
the position of an enduring ideal. In the belles 
lettres and in learned circles (majdlis), from 
about 750 C.E. onward, great importance is 
attached to ancient Arabic tradition, above 
all to pre-Islamic poetry. This interest is due 
to struggles within Arab society as well as to 
rivalries between Arabs and non-Arabs over 
cultural orientation, known as the Su‘abiyya 
struggle (see the references in Seidensticker 
2002:149, n. 4). Pre-Islamic poetry or prose, 
the Ouran, and prophetic tradition could no 
longer easily be understood by Arabs of the 
8th century because the language had changed 
considerably due to radical shifts in social and 
cultural life after the conquest of Egypt, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Iran. These changes affected 
morphology, phonetics, syntax, and, of course, 
vocabulary. These developments — canoniza- 
tion and change — inevitably brought about a 
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need to preserve and systematize. Attention 
was paid to both religious and nonreligious 
texts, and this is reflected in the development 
of two parallel strands of Arabic lexicography, 
which later partly merged. A voluminous litera- 
ture devoted to obscure lexemes in the Qur’an 
and the prophetic tradition (garib al-Quran/al- 
Hadit) stands alongside dictionaries of merely 
secular orientation, such as the Kitab al-jim 
by Aba ‘Amr a&-Saybani (d. about 213/828), 
which mentions only two quotations from the 
Quran against 4,300 lines of poetry. A fur- 
ther factor strengthening the development of 
Arabic lexicography is the growing importance 
of Arabic as the language of administration. 
The Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 685-705 
C.E.) had installed Arabic as the official lan- 
guage, and by the middle of the 8th century 
the conquerors’ language had gained recog- 
nition in the chancelleries even of the more 
peripheral provinces. From the early Abbasid 
times onward (i.e. after 750 C.E.), officials 
of whatever ethnic background were required 
to have an advanced mastery of Arabic style. 
Moreover, Arabic was employed as a medium 
of literary expression even in nonreligious fields 
in many parts of the Islamic world (the most 
important exception being Persia). This pro- 
liferation meant that a growing need was felt 
for dictionaries designed less for scholars than 
for the educated classes, to concentrate on the 
common vocabulary rather than on obscure or 
rare items. An example of this type of diction- 
ary is the Mujmal al-luga by Ahmad ibn Faris 
(d. 395/1005), who explicitly says in his intro- 
duction that he has disregarded obscure words. 
The popularity of his book is attested by the 
large number of manuscript copies in libraries 
all over the world. 

This demand for lexicographical works was 
met by a great variety of dictionaries. The 
new interest in language gained a momentum 
of its own and thus added to the diversity of 
approaches. The most important systems of 
arrangement and their historical development 
are presented in the following sections, begin- 
ning with the semasiological lexica (starting 
from sign to meaning) with their three main 
types of arranging the roots (Secs. 3 to 5), 
followed by the onomasiological lexica (start- 
ing from meaning to sign, i.e. those which 
arrange the notions according to topic areas; 
Sec. 6), and finally the different types of spe- 


cialized lexica (Sec. 7). As for the question of 
foreign influences, the hypothesis of influence 
by Greek lexicography is discussed on account 
of typological parallels (Rundgren 1973; Wild 
1965:6-7; Weninger 1994), and in the case of 
the phonetic arrangement of the Arabic let- 
ters in al-Xalil’s order (see below, Sec. 3), the 
impact of Indian linguistic thought has been 
assumed (discussed in Law 1990). Yet, Arabic 
lexicography is a branch of literature which 
has its roots in Arabic-Islamic culture and was 
influenced only marginally by foreign cultures. 


3. THE PHONETIC-PERMUTATIVE 
SYSTEM 


The phonetic-permutative system of arranging 
the roots of the Arabic words, probably the 
most impractical system, is known to us from 
the earliest Arabic semasiological dictionary, 
the Kitab al-‘ayn, which in its main traits goes 
back to al-Xalil ibn "Ahmad (d. about 175/ 
791). It is based neither on the so-called Abjad 
order of the letters (/b/j/d/h/w/z etc.) nor on 
the common Arabic alphabet (’/b/t/t/j/h/x etc.), 
which was probably already known in the 8th 
century C.E., but instead uses a third method of 
ordering. The key factor in this arrangement of 
letters is the place of articulation in the mouth 
or pharynx. The sounds articulated at the back 
of the pharynx (i.e. the laryngeals) are first in 
this sequence; the labials, articulated in the 
front of the mouth, close the so-called ‘Xalilian 
order’. The resulting alphabet is ‘/h/h/x/g/q/k/ 
j/S/d/s/s/z/t/d/t/d/d/t/r//n/f/b/m/w alif/y?. Much 
more momentous for practical purposes was al- 
Xalil’s decision not to arrange the roots strictly 
according to this new alphabet but to include 
in each lemma the other combinations of roots 
which result from all possible permutations of 
the radicals. This means, for example, that the 
first triliteral root treated in the Kitab al-‘ayn, 
‘-h-q, is immediately followed by the root h-q-‘ 
(which one would expect to be treated two 
letters later). A third complication is the fact 
that within each chapter devoted to one of the 
letters from // to //, there are subchapters treat- 
ing separately the biliteral, geminated, sound 
triliteral, simply weak triliteral, doubly weak 
triliteral, and quadriliteral roots containing the 
letter in question. 

To be accurate, this complicated system of 
ordering should be called ‘phonetic — root- 
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classificatory — permutative’. It allowed Arab 
scholars to gain some interesting insights; for 
example, it showed that certain consonants 
are never combined in a true Arabic root. For 
everyday use, the system is distinctly impracti- 
cal, but despite these drawbacks it survived until 
at least the 14th century C.E. Quite famous 
dictionaries arranged according to al-Xalil’s 
method are the Tahdib al-luga by al-Azhari 
(d. 370/980) and the Mubkam by the blind 
Andalusian scholar Ibn Sida (d. 458/1066). 
Even in some dictionaries which abandoned 
the Xalilian order of letters, either the root- 
classificatory or the permutative system (or 
both of them) are retained. Like most other 
Arabic dictionaries, the Kitab al-‘ayn gives 
numerous quotations, primarily taken from 
early poetry but also from the Ouran and from 
prophetic tradition (Hadit). 


4. THE ALPHABETICAL SYSTEM 


The second method of ordering the roots is 
the alphabetical system, which is the one most 
familiar in Western lexicography. It is found in 
rudimentary form in the second oldest semasio- 
logical dictionary known to us, the Kitab al-jim 
by Aba ‘Amr a8-Saybani (d. about 213/828). 
Its order is not fully alphabetical, as the author 
groups the roots only according to the first rad- 
ical. Within the chapters 7alif, ba, ta’, etc., the 
roots are grouped by the informants who pro- 
vided them or by mere association. This stage 
could be called one-third alphabetical, as only 
one of the radicals, usually three in number, is 
taken into account when ordering. Naturally, 
this was only a transitory stage, used primar- 
ily for specialized lexica on difficult words in 
the Ouran, in prophetic tradition, etc., from 
the roth to the rath centuries. Ibn Durayd’s 
(d. 321/933) voluminous Jambarat al-luga is 
admittedly not a specialized dictionary and also 
uses this system, but by mixing it with the other 
peculiarities of the Kitab al-‘ayn, its method of 
ordering proved to be a dead end. 

The next stage, ordering by the first and 
the second radical, is known from Kura‘ an- 
Naml’s (d. 310/922) al-Mujarrad, devoted to 
rare words. Another two-thirds alphabetical 
work is the voluminous Kitab Sams al-‘ulum by 
Naswan al-Himyari (d. about 573/1178), which 
aims to encompass the whole Arabic lexicon. A 


peculiarity is NaSwan’s way of grouping the 
words within the single chapters, defined by the 
first and second radicals. Within a division into 
nouns and verbs, he arranges the derivations 
of a given root according to a fixed order of 
morphemes, thus providing information which 
is not generally provided by the Arabic script. 

The final stage of this system, i.e. com- 
plete alphabetical arrangement, seems to have 
developed as early as the 9th century. One of 
the earliest philologists to use the fully devel- 
oped alphabetical system was ’Aba Hanifa ad- 
Dinawari (d. 282/895) in the encyclopedic 
section of his Kitab an-nabdt, a work devoted to 
botany in the widest possible sense. He himself 
points out the practical advantage of this way of 
ordering. Az-ZamaxSari’s (d. 538/1144) ?Asds 
al-balaga, devoted to metaphorical expressions, 
and al-Fayyami’s (d. about 770/1368) Kitab 
al-misbabh, treating the technical vocabulary of 
Islamic jurisprudence, are two famous exam- 
ples from later centuries. 


5. THE RHYME SYSTEM 


The rhyme arrangement in its mature form 
was used right up to modern times and can be 
considered as the Arabic way of ordering roots 
par excellence. In fact, it is closely related to 
the alphabetical system. The single chapters 
or books of these dictionaries using the rhyme 
system contain all roots having a common last 
radical consonant; within these parts, one has 
to look up entries in the same way as in an 
alphabetical work. It seems that this system 
was first developed for compiling rhyme dic- 
tionaries. This is evidenced by the title of al- 
Bandaniji’s (d. 284/897) Kitab at-taqfiya, which 
means ‘rhyme book’. As the title suggests, 
it gives rhyming words (and their respective 
meanings) and is thus a helpful tool when com- 
posing poetry. Al-Bandaniji’s work may well 
have been the model for al-Farabi’s (d. about 
350/961) Diwan al~adab, but he combines 
the rhyme arrangement with subtle classifica- 
tions of roots, parts of speech, and morphemes. 

The fact that these dictionaries could be 
used for finding rhymes was useful not only 
for poets but also for the wider sections of 
the educated classes who needed to express 
themselves in rhymed prose (> saj‘). But none 
of all the works mentioned so far, whatever 
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their system for arranging roots, provided 
users with easily accessible information on 
the meaning of all the lexemes of the sim- 
pler as well as the more elevated Classical 
Arabic vocabulary. It was al-Farabi’s nephew 
al-Jawhari (d. about 400/1009) who filled 
this need, in his Taj al-luga wa-sihab al- 
‘arabiyya (commonly as-Sibah). It is arranged 
exclusively according to the radicals in rhyme 
order, and from al-Jawhari’s times onward 
until the Taj al-‘artis (late 18th century), 
most important dictionaries were arranged 
according to this prototype. Ibn Manzir’s 
(d. 711/1311) Lisdn al ‘arab is based on the 
Sibab in its arrangement and material and 
also contains the data from four other works 
(namely, the books of al-Azhari and Ibn Sida 
mentioned above as well as two works by Ibn 
Barri and Majd ad-Din ibn al~Atir). In mod- 
ern Western scholarship, the Lisdn has gained 
preeminent status as a work of reference for 
Classical Arabic vocabulary. The Odmiis 
of al-Firtizabadi (d. 8147/1415), also composed 
according to the Sibah, was held in similarly 
high esteem in Arab countries, its title al-Odmus 
having become the Arabic word for ‘dictionary’. 


6. THE ONOMASIOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARIES 


From around the end of the 8th century C.E., 
the first so-called onomasiological dictionaries 
or thesauri were composed (i.e. those which 
supply the notions for certain topic areas). 
Depending on the thematic scope of the subject 
matter treated, two groups can be distinguished. 
The first group consists of monographs on nar- 
row semantic fields, such as treatises on camels, 
horses, falcons, pigeons, sheep, goats, palm 
trees, grapevines, the sun and moon, clouds 
and rain, and weapons, and also on oaths and 
curses. A strong interest in pre-Islamic Bedouin 
life is evident. These specialized treatises were 
composed from the earliest days of Arabic lexi- 
cography until quite late times. By the middle 
of the 11th century, for example, about thirty 
books on the parts of the human body (xalq 
al~insdn) had been written, and on the eve of 
the Ottoman invasion of Egypt, Jalal ad-Din as- 
Suyati (d. 911/1505) contributed to this branch 
of lexicography by writing his Kitab gayat al- 
-ibsan fi xalq al-’insan. 


The second group is made up of books not 
restricted to a narrowly defined subject matter 
but rather at least intending to cover the com- 
plete Arabic vocabulary. One of the earliest of 
these works was an-Nadr ibn Sumayl’s (d. 203/ 
819) Kitab as-sifat, the organization of which 
is known to us although the work itself is lost. 
The earliest extant book is al-Garib al-musan- 
naf by ’Abia ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838). The organi- 
zation of the subject matter does not always 
seem very logical to us; animals, for example, 
are treated in three different places in the book. 
The onomasiological branch of lexicography 
reached its zenith in Islamic Spain in the roth 
and rith centuries, starting with Ibn Sid al- 
’Andalusi’s (d. 382/992) Kitab as-sam@ wa-l- 
‘alam ‘Book of heaven and the world’, which is 
said to have run to forty or even one hundred 
volumes but is now mostly lost. Ibn Sida’s (d. 
458/1066) similarly extensive Kitab al-mux- 
assas has been preserved and printed. Judging 
by the extant part of it, the former work was 
less finely subdivided than the latter, but it 
is probable that it served as a model, as did 
»Aba Ubayd’s al-Garib al-musannaf. The Cairo 
printed edition of the Muxassas runs to seven- 
teen large volumes. The thematic organization 
in the first volumes is better thought-out than 
in Aba ‘Ubayd, although there are a number of 
quite arbitrary insertions. From a certain point 
onward, Ibn Sida seems to have given up his 
attempts at intelligible organization and merely 
arranged short chapters at random. The latter 
part of the Muxassas, from Volume 13 onward, 
is in any case organized according to morphol- 
ogy, the model again being "Abt ‘Ubayd’s book. 
Ibn Sida explains that only the onomasiological 
arrangement allows the user to find a term he 
does not know. In fact, his book is extremely 
useful for the study of the historical develop- 
ment of the Arabic vocabulary. 

Even lexica that made no attempt at a sys- 
tematic arrangement of the individual chapters 
could be successful. As the great number of 
manuscript copies show, the Kitab al-alfad 
al-kitabiyya by Abd ar-Rahman ibn ‘Isa al- 
Hamadani (d. 320/932) was highly esteemed. 
More than three hundred chapters, bearing titles 
such as “To prepare for something” or “To do 
something well or badly”, list nouns, verbs, 
and whole phrases, the connection between the 
chapters being more or less arbitrary. Another 
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popular book of this type was at-Ta‘alibi’s 
(d. 429/1038) Figh al-luga. 


7. SPECIALIZED DICTIONARIES 


Books on nawédir contain the unorganized raw 
material of Arabic lexicography. They explain 
rare and obscure (nddir) expressions from 
ancient poetry and Bedouin speech. The begin- 
nings of this type date back to the 8th century, 
and its heyday was in the 9th century. Abi Zayd 
al-Ansari’s (d. 215/830) and Aba Mishal’s (d. 
mid-3rd/9th century) Kitab an-nawddir are pre- 
served, and both have been printed. 

Books on garib al-Qur’an and garib al-Hadit 
explain rare and difficult words from the Our’an 
and from the prophetic tradition. Normally 
they are devoted to one corpus or the other, but 
’?Aba ‘Ubayd al-Harawi (d. 401/1or1), in his 
Kitab al-garibayn, treats lexemes and phrases 
from both sources. The earliest preserved book 
on garib al-Ourdn is Tafsir garib al-Qur’an, 
ascribed to Zayd ibn ‘Ali (d. 122/740), grand- 
son of the caliph ‘Ali ibn ’Abi Talib. However, 
most of it is now considered apocryphal. We 
are not on firm ground until we reach Ibn 
Qutayba’s (d. 276/889) Tafsir garib al-OQuran 
and ’Aba ‘Abdallah al-Yazidi’s (d. ca. 313/925) 
Garib al-Qur’an. Both books give the words 
they explain in the order of their occurrence in 
the Ouran, i.e. from Sura 1 to Sura 114. In ar- 
Ragib al-Isfahani’s (d. 502/1108) al-Mufradat 
fi garib al-Qur’an, the notion of garib is given 
such a wide meaning that the book is in fact a 
concise dictionary of Quranic language. It is 
arranged in full alphabetical order. The earlier 
works on garib al-Hadit follow the order in 
which prophetic traditions are arranged in the 
large Hadit collections: either like a musnad 
collection ’Abia Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam [d. 
224/838] and Ibn Qutayba [d. 276/889]) or like 
a musannaf collection (al-Harbi [d. 285/898]). 
The first dictionaries to use a strictly alphabeti- 
cal order date from comparatively late times 
(Ibn al-Jawzi [d. 597/1200]: Garib al-Hadit; 
Majd ad-Din ibn al-Atir [d. 606/1210]: an- 
Nihaya fi garib al-Hadit wa-l-~atar). 

Works on ’addad are devoted to homonyms 
with two meanings which in some way are 
opposed to each other (— didd). The great inter- 
est Arab philologists took in this phenomenon 
can perhaps be explained by the role the theory 


of ’addad played in the exegesis of the Ouran 
(references in Seidensticker 2002:158, n. 23). 
Books on ’addadd were composed from the last 
decades of the 8th century onward. Their total 
number amounts to nearly two dozen, about 
half of which are preserved. Among them an 
early example is Qutrub’s (d. 206/821) Kitab al- 
*addad. The matter of the ’adddad was intensely 
discussed within the larger framework of the 
so-called Suibiyya quarrel, ie. the dispute 
about the merits of Arabic culture compared to, 
principally, the Iranian cultural tradition. The 
Arabs’ opponents argued that the large num- 
ber of such lexemes could only be the result 
of intellectual confusion. The Arab reaction to 
this charge in part denied the existence of con- 
tradictory meanings, and in part tried to qualify 
and explain the phenomenon. ’Abu t-Tayyib 
al-Lugawi (d. 3 51/962) adds an appendix to his 
Kitab al~adddad, listing ‘pseudo-’addad’, and 
Ibn al’Anbari (d. 328/940), in his book of the 
same title, argues that the seemingly contradic- 
tory meanings have a common semantic origin 
and that the context normally provides clarity. 
Many books on ’adddad did not order the words 
treated; al-Lugawi groups them according to 
the first radical; and as-Sagani (d. 650/1252) 
uses a fully alphabetical arrangement. 

Books on homonyms were composed from 
the beginning of the 9th century. An early 
instance is "Abu |-‘Amaytal’s (d. 240/854) Kitab 
ma ttafaqa lafduhu wa-xtalafa ma‘nahu. Here, 
no system of ordering is discernible at all. 
Al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898) devoted a small 
book to homonyms and ellipses in the Qur’an; 
perhaps his apologetic mode of argumentation 
is due to the fact that the matter was also dis- 
cussed in the Suabiyya quarrel. Ibn as-Sajari’s 
(d. 542/1148) book, arranged according to the 
first radical, contains no fewer than 1,670 lem- 
mata. Kura‘ an-Naml (d. 3 10/922) preferred the 
onomasiological arrangement, which is quite 
surprising in the case of homonyms, because in 
theory every word ought to be included in at 
least two places. In fact, the author decided to 
enter each word only under the more common 
meaning and to give the other meanings under 
that heading. 

The Diwan al-adab by al-Farabi (d. 350/ 
961), mentioned in Section 5, orders words 
according to parts of speech, simple or 
extended morphemes, and vocalization, on the 
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level just below the root class. Because of this 
arrangement and the huge amount of material 
included, the Diwan al-’adab is the most impor- 
tant Arabic dictionary with a morphological 
arrangement. In addition, the last volumes of 
Ibn Sida’s (d. 458/1066) Muxassas may be 
counted among these works, as well as “Aba 
Ubayd’s book, which Ibn Sida uses as a model 
(see above, Sec. 6). From the 9th to the 13th 
centuries, several books were written to discuss 
the question of the agreement or difference 
in meaning of the verbal Forms I and IV. As- 
Sagani (d. 650/1252) composed some smaller 
works on the lexemes of the morpheme types 
infi‘al, fa‘alan, fa‘ali, and yaf'ul. 

The term used by Arab philologists for the 
phenomenon of pairs of synonymous lexemes 
which differ in just one of the radicals (e.g. 
jadat and jadaf ‘grave’) was > 7ibdal. Ibn as- 
Sikkit’s (d. about 246/860) Kitab al-qalb wa- 
libdal treats these pairs in 36 chapters, each 
one devoted to one of the consonants which 
can replace each other. The most voluminous 
book in this area, Aba t-Tayyib al-Lugawi’s 
(d. 351/962) Kitab al~ibdal, arranges the chap- 
ters in strictly alphabetical order. 

Language change posed a special problem 
in Classical Arabic because the canonization of 
the pre-Abbasid educated standard language 
led to a markedly conservative attitude. Not 
surprisingly, the literature devoted to cleans- 
ing the language is quite extensive. Along with 
semantic ‘errors’, deviant vocalization and 
morphology were also denounced. The first 
extant work of this ilk is Kitab ma yalhanu fthi 
l-“awamm by al-Kisa’i (d. 189/805), and many 
other books bear the same title or were called 
Lahn al-‘awamm. Despite the term ‘Gmma/ 
‘awamm ‘common people’, the target of the 
criticism is not colloquial or dialectal Arabic but 
rather insufficient mastery of standard Arabic. 
Many books lack an alphabetical or onomasio- 
logical arrangement of subject matter, although 
in some cases a distinction is made between 
formal and semantic offenses. Ibn al-Jawzi’s 
(d. §97/1201) Taqwim al-lisan arranges its mate- 
rial according to the first radical. Particularly 
prominent are Ibn as-Sikkit’s (d. about 246/ 
860) "Islab al-mantig and Ta‘lab’s (d. 291/904) 
Kitab al-fasitb, which both present the cor- 
rect forms and usages, arranged according to 
morpheme and vocalization in large numbers 
of chapters (about one hundred and forty, respec- 


tively). The large number of manuscript copies, 
commentaries, and extracts shows that they were 
very popular. Some works devote special atten- 
tion to pairs of lexemes which differ only in 
one consonant of similar pronunciation. As 
the titles suggest, the risk of error was es- 
pecially great in the case of the phonemes dad 
and da’. 


8. CHARACTERISTICS 


Arabic lexicography did not develop a theory 
of semantics or lexicology. A special branch 
of thought called “lm al-wad° (> wad al- 
luga) touched upon questions of semantics and 
the philosophy of language, but as it did not 
emerge before the 14th century, it did not 
influence lexicographical practice, which had 
reached its final form centuries earlier. 

From the very beginning, compilers of Arabic 
dictionaries attached great importance to quo- 
tations to illustrate the particular meaning of a 
lexeme. In some cases, data were collected by 
special field research. Several philologists of the 
gth century are said to have traveled extensively 
in order to receive instruction from the Bedouin 
of central Arabia. For the modern user, it is 
important to be aware of the limitations of what 
was considered worth explaining. Apart from 
the Qur’dn, prophetic tradition, proverbs, and 
ancient Bedouin prose, only pre-Abbasid poetry 
prior to about 730 C.E. was considered wor- 
thy of treatment. Consequently, large areas of 
the Arabic lexicon were completely ignored by 
Arab lexicographers. Some new material was 
added in the roth century, but from the begin- 
ning of the rth century the predominant 
method was to recompile material from earlier 
dictionaries. 

From the modern point of view, the defini- 
tions given in the ancient lexica have many 
deficiencies. Metaphorical and rare use stand 
indistinguishably side by side with literal and 
common meanings. In addition, meanings are 
wrongly deduced from the context or simply 
guessed at. In general, the formulation of an 
abstract lexical definition was not considered 
an aim of prime importance (on definitions 
in Arabic lexica, see the literature adduced in 
Seidensticker 2002:164, n. 42). 

An interesting exception to this general rule 
is "Ahmad ibn Faris’s (d. 395/1005) Mu‘jam 
maqayis al-luga. As its aim is to trace back all 
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derivations of a root to one or two primary 
meanings, the author does not direct his atten- 
tion to single quotations or special usages but 
rather tries to find a common origin for several 
lexemes. 

Not surprisingly, religious matters had reper- 
cussions for Arabic lexicography (cf. Kopf 
1956). The notion of the divine origin of 
language certainly contributed much to the 
conservative attitude to the Arabic language 
because it did not allow for language change. 
AlPAsmait (d. 213/828) is said to have kept 
aloof from certain philological problems in the 
Quran and the prophetic tradition in order not 
to come into conflict with traditional exegesis. 
In using the ancient dictionaries, it is use- 
ful to know that in some cases meanings are 
given which have their origins in exegetic or 
dogmatic disputes (cf. Rippin 1983). A particu- 
larly delicate issue was the question of foreign 
words, especially in the Ouran. Many thought 
it hardly conceivable that there should be words 
of non-Arabic origin in a text which styled itself 
‘a clear Arabic book’. Some early and some 
late authorities did not take offense at that pos- 
sibility, but others objected. "Aba ‘Ubayd (d. 
224/838) prudently argued that some foreign 
words dated from the pre-Islamic period. The 
famous jurist a8-Safil (d. 204/820), the phi- 
lologist "Aba Ubayda (d. about 213/828), and 
the historian and commentator on the Ouran 
at-Tabari (d. 310/923) denied that there were 
any such borrowings but rather asserted a 
coincidental similarity in the articulation of 
words with a similar meaning in two languages 
(cf. Kopf 1956, Sec. 3; Gilliot 1990, Chap. 4). 
A separate set of lexicographical monographs 
on the question developed only at a later date. 
The most famous representative is al-Jawaliqi’s 
(d. 539/1114) al-Mu‘arrab, which orders the 
words according to the first letter only. 


9. FURTHER READING 


For more bibliographical references, see 
Seidensticker (2002). References to many 
printed editions of Arabic dictionaries can be 
found in Weipert (2002). An important work 
of reference for bio-bibliographical informa- 
tion for the time up to about 430/1038 is 
Sezgin (1982; Sezgin 1984:310-319 supp.; and 
Weipert 1989:228-246). A weighty contribu- 
tion to the history of Classical Arabic lexicog- 


raphy, arranged chronologically, is Kraemer 
(1953). Haywood (1960) is the fullest mono- 
graph on the topic in a Western language but 
is outdated now. The most complete overview 
in a monograph in Arabic is Nassar (1968). 
Important information far beyond the topic 
proper (al-Xalil’s Kitab al-‘ayn) is given in Wild 
(1965). 
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TILMAN SEIDENSTICKER (Jena University) 


Lexicography: Monolingual 
Dictionaries 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In the first half of the 2nd century A.H. (8th 
century C.E.), speakers of Arabic encountered 
numerous communication problems due to the 
variability of their language at the time. Natural 
processes of language change, due primarily to 
the lack of standardization, were evident in 
the way people pronounced words, structured 
words morphologically, and structured sen- 
tences. This phenomenon spurred Sitbawayhi 
(d. 168/784) to write the first comprehensive 
Arabic grammar, al-Kitab. This work set forth 
rules for all aspects of grammar, including pho- 
nology, morphology, and syntax. 

Much of the variability in grammar during 
this period was evident in how people used 
words to convey meaning. Speakers of Arabic 
used familiar words in novel ways, which cre- 
ated the need for a standardized dictionary of 
Arabic. This need was satisfied when al-Xalil 
(d. 175/791) developed the Kitab al-‘ayn, the 
first Arabic dictionary. Thus began the disci- 
pline of Arabic lexicography (‘Attar 1990:11; 
—> lexicography: Classical Arabic). 

This entry focuses primarily on the prepara- 
tion and development of modern Arabic/Arabic 
dictionaries and how they compare with med- 
ieval Arabic/Arabic dictionaries. It also dis- 
cusses the methodologies and techniques used 
in the creation of Arabic dictionaries and pro- 
vides a critical analysis of these methods. The 
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first section includes some preliminary notes 
and details on the history of Arabic dictionaries 
from both medieval and modern times. Section 
2 discusses modern Arabic/Arabic dictionaries 
in greater length. Section 3 provides a critical 
analysis of the techniques used in the develop- 
ment of Arabic dictionaries. Finally, Section 4 
provides a brief conclusion. 


2. MEDIEVAL VERSUS MODERN 
ARABIC/ARABIC DICTIONARIES 


The discipline of Arabic lexicography began 
with the development of the Kitab al-‘ayn by al- 
Xalil (> lexicography: Classical Arabic). This 
first Arabic dictionary was organized according 
to place of articulation of the first sound of 
the word. Between the end of the 8th century, 
when the Kitab al-‘ayn was written, and the 
end of the 18th century C.E., 43 Arabic dic- 
tionaries were created, only 14 of which can 
be considered ‘general’ Arabic/Arabic diction- 
aries, as the remainder included specialized 
or technical vocabulary and items from tribal 
vocabulary, and some dictionaries contained 
linguistically relevant information in the entries 
(Muhammad 2001:36). 

The term ‘dictionary’ in itself can have a 
number of meanings. A dictionary can be a list 
of words that correspond to the vocabulary 
used by a language community. Most often, a 
dictionary is a book that lists words along with 
corresponding meanings, which is helpful when 
dealing with obscure words or less frequently 
used definitions (Bahnasawi 1990:8). Arabic 
dictionaries generally serve both purposes. 

Many different strategies are used in writing 
definitions for Arabic dictionaries, and these 
strategies vary according to both the diction- 
ary compiler and the words to be defined. One 
method for defining a word is to list synonyms. 
For example, ’asad ‘lion’ is defined in some 
dictionaries by using the word layt, a similar 
but vaguer term. Associations are frequently 
used in definitions: barb ‘war’ can be listed in 
the definition of waga ‘battle sound,’ since they 
are closely related. Antonyms are also used in 
defining words, e.g., tawil ‘tall’ can be defined 
in terms of its opposition to gasir ‘short’ (al- 
Jilalt 1999:20-24). 

The primary purpose of medieval Arabic dic- 
tionaries was similar to that of modern diction- 
aries: to introduce knowledge about words to 


the user. It is important to consider what type 
of knowledge was encoded in these works. In 
medieval Arabic dictionaries, the primary type 
of information that was conveyed to the user is 
termed > ma‘nd (pl. ma‘anin), which basically 
translates as ‘meaning’. A distinction is made 
between ma‘nd and dilala (or daldla) ‘semantics’. 
Ma‘na, or more technically, lexical ma‘nd, is an 
entry in a dictionary that contains one or more 
definitions as well as notes on spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and morphology (i.e. case endings 
and irregularities). Lexical meaning, therefore, 
consists of three primary aspects: denotation 
of the word; connotations associated with the 
word; and correspondences between the deno- 
tation and connotations. Dildla, on the other 
hand, is specific to words used in context and 
is generally not included in entries in Arabic 
dictionaries. 

One issue with defining ma‘nd is the problem 
of circularity of reference — the classic problem 
of stating exactly what a definition is. Two 
facts from Arabic lexicography illustrate this 
phenomenon fairly well. First, Arabic words 
often have multiple meanings. Often, these 
meanings are given classifications, such as cen- 
tral, basic, marginal, additional, impressive, or 
stylistic. In the second place, Arabic lexicogra- 
phers seldom agreed on a specific meaning for 
a word. As discussed above, when defining a 
word, medieval Arabic lexicographers relied on 
a number of techniques, such as providing addi- 
tional semantic content and using synonyms 
and antonyms. Medieval Arabic lexicographers 
also relied on a number of techniques to bolster 
the entry. One major method used to clarify 
the definition of a dictionary entry was to pro- 
vide the user with illustrative examples from 
literary and religious texts (Sawahid). In addi- 
tion, authors offered comprehensive conceptual 
definitions and, for further support, traced the 
etymological development of words. 

These techniques seem to be subjective and 
somewhat in conflict with one another (and 
thus suspect), if the distinction between ma‘nd 
and dilala is considered. This conflict is evi- 
denced in the interaction between Arabic lexi- 
cographers and Arabic writers of poetry and 
prose. Arabic lexicographers generally assigned 
the most narrow, basic meanings to words, and 
literary use of vocabulary was constrained by 
those definitions. This greatly affected the poets 
of the time, as the figurative use of words was 
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violently condemned by Arabic literary critics. 
The use of old or no longer used words was 
also fiercely condemned, even though these 
archaisms were present in the dictionaries and 
were often listed as synonyms in the entries 
for more common words. Colloquialisms (even 
those derived from Classical Arabic, yet unrec- 
ognizable to the general reader) and foreign 
words (which are clearly not within the scope 
of Arabic dictionaries) were strictly banned 
from medieval Arabic prose and poetry. Thus, 
a conspiracy arose (either intentional or latent) 
between literary critics and the authors of 
dictionaries, which propagated conservatism 
within the Arabic language. Definitions for 
dictionaries were written in a very narrow way, 
supported by literary citations. In turn, the 
literary critics used these dictionaries as part of 
the basis for their criticism, excluding new liter- 
ary works on the grounds that they did not con- 
form to the standards of the Arabic language. 
In this manner, a very traditional, conservative 
form of Arabic was maintained, while linguistic 
innovations were suppressed from literary cul- 
ture (Hassanein 1977:210—-212). 

As an extension of the medieval tradition, 
modern Arabic/Arabic dictionaries generally 
resemble medieval Arabic dictionaries, with 
one major exception. In recent times, it has 
become acceptable to develop dictionaries with 
an encyclopedic bent, allowing entries detailing 
historical, political, and geographical facts such 
as the names of well-known figures, govern- 
mental agencies, historic battles, rivers, moun- 
tains, cities, countries, and the like. 


3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
ARABIC/ARABIC DICTIONARIES 


3.1. The modern age of Arabic lexicography 


The beginning of modern Arabic lexicography 
can be traced to the second half of the 18th cen- 
tury, with the development of Mubhit al-mubit 
by Butrus al-Bustani (d. 1301/1883), published 
in 1870. The modern age of Arabic lexicogra- 
phy continues till the present time; the Odmuis 
al-hadi, published in Tripoli (Libya) in 1994 
by Fayiz Yusuf Muhammad, is the most recent 
dictionary to be produced. 

During the modern era of Arabic lexicog- 
raphy, sixty Arabic/Arabic dictionaries have 
been produced. Thus, in only a century and a 


quarter, about a third more dictionaries were 
written than in the ten centuries of the medieval 
period (60 dictionaries were written between 
1870 and the present, as against 43 between 
the 8th and 18th centuries). One of the factors 
contributing to this dramatic increase in the 
number of dictionaries published is modern 
printing technology, i.e. mass-produced paper 
and ink and the accessibility of printing presses 
and publishing houses. The efforts of Lebanese 
lexicographers should be noted as well; their 
extensive experience and novel techniques have 
proved invaluable to the field. The Sami authors 
(primarily Syrian, Lebanese, and Palestinian) 
have also contributed greatly, not only to the 
field of lexicography but also to the disciplines 
of translation, journalism, and the Arabic liter- 
ary tradition (Hassanein 1983:17). 

Modern Arabic/Arabic dictionaries have pri- 
marily been published in Beirut. However, oth- 
ers have been published in Damascus, Cairo, 
Morocco, and Libya. Many of the early diction- 
aries were written by individuals, while Arabic 
— language academies in Damascus and Cairo 
and UNESCO (United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization) in Tunisia 
recently sponsored the development of Arabic 
dictionaries. Individual efforts continue to this 
day, either in conjunction with, or independent 
of, their corporate sponsors. 


3.2. The early modern period 


In the modern age of Arabic lexicography, three 
distinct stages of development can be identified. 
The dictionaries developed in any one stage 
generally share some common features, and a 
natural trend is that the dictionaries developed 
in one stage assimilate the advances made in pre- 
vious stages. The first stage of modern Arabic 
lexicography extends for sixty years, from 1870 
to 1930. Four works from this period can be 
distinguished as being especially important in 
the history of Arabic lexicography: 


i. Mubit al-mubit, 
1870) 

ii. al-Munjid, by al-Ab Lawis Ma’luf al-Yasu‘t 
(Beirut, 1908) 

iii. Agrab al-mawdrid, by Said as-Sartini 
(Beirut, 1912) 

iv. al-Bustan, by ‘Abdallah al-Bustani (Beirut, 
1930) 


by al-Bustani (Beirut, 
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These dictionaries share one common feature 
in that they list entries based on the trilateral 
> root (a distinguishing characteristic of most 
Semitic languages, such as Hebrew and Arabic). 
Technical terms of the day are included in these 
four works, as well as proverbs and idioms, 
terms related to Christianity, and some ency- 
clopedic entries (the names of historical figures, 
cities, geographical points of interest, etc.). 
Terms related to sexual relations are strictly 
excluded. 

The lexical data presented in these four dic- 
tionaries are derived from medieval lexicons 
such as the Lisdn al-‘Arab by Ibn Manzir 
(d. 7111/1311), al-Odmus al-mubit by al- 
Fayrazabadi (d. 817/1414), and the Taj al- 
‘arus by az-Zabidi (d. 1205/1791; Daqqaq 
1977:191-199). 

Of these four dictionaries of the early mod- 
ern period, the Agrab al-mawarid by a8-Sartini 
is the most systematic, presenting linguistic 
data including verbal and nominal forms, verb 
tense forms, and internal vocalization for all 
entries. Repeated words are marked with a 
hyphen. The format of the dictionary is set up 
to facilitate research by the user, with each page 
divided into three columns and each column 
headed with a word title. 

Al-Munjid is perhaps the best of the four in 
that it employs an advanced format and the 
subject matter is presented in a unique way, 
similar to modern European dictionaries. 


3.3. The middle modern period 


The middle period of modern Arabic lexicog- 
raphy runs from 1946 to 1989. It is marked 
by a general movement away from individual 
production and toward development sponsored 
by language academies, established seminars, 
and the Arab League Educational, Cultural and 
Scientific Organization (ALECSO). Individual 
efforts were still involved, but these individu- 
als worked in conjunction with the staff at 
such institutions. In this period, many com- 
mon Arabic dictionaries were produced. The 
pioneering work of this period is al-Mu‘jam 
al-kabir, issued by the Fu’ad al-Awwal (King 
Fuad) Academy for Arabic. Its first edition was 
printed in 1946, and it was reprinted in 1956 
(twice) and in 1970, after the academy changed 
its name to the Arabic Language Academy in 
Cairo. This work consists of one volume and is 


unique in the fact that it organizes data based 
on certain parameters: basic to subordinate; 
concrete to abstract; direct to metaphoric; and 
familiar to odd. Verbs are presented in one sec- 
tion, followed by nouns, and texts are quoted 
to support definitions. It compares Arabic 
words with historically related terms from 
other Semitic languages. It is meant to serve 
both traditionalists and modernists equally well 
(DarwiS 1956:147; also Daqqaq 1977:225). 

Another important dictionary from the mid- 
dle modern period is Matn al-luga, developed 
by ?Ahmad Rida and inspired by the instruc- 
tions of the Language Academy in Syria. Rida 
supervised the development of Matn al-luga and 
participated in the editing process in Damascus 
in 1958. The five-volume work was published 
in Beirut in 1958. One distinctive feature of this 
dictionary is that it excludes technical terms 
from the arts and sciences. Rida chose to omit 
these terms because he believed their produc- 
tion did not belong to the pure language. When 
compiling the definitions of entries, Rida also 
chose to exclude istishadat ‘cited literary exam- 
ples’ and lengthy explanations. Matn al-luga 
should be credited, however, with including 
new meanings for words employed by contem- 
porary poets and writers. 

In comparison to rival dictionaries of the 
same era, Matn al-luga must be regarded as a 
unique lexicon. It should be noted that Rida was 
not completely free from traditional notions of 
Arabic lexicography in his development of this 
work. For example, he included an immense 
number of names of geographical locations that 
were either vague or had fallen into disuse in 
contemporary speech and had therefore become 
irrelevant to the users of his dictionary. 

Following the publication of Matn al-luga, 
language academies began to play a more direct 
role in the development of new dictionaries. 
The Arabic Language Academy in Cairo issued 
two good dictionaries, the first of them being 
Mu'‘jam al-wasit, which was first edited in 1960- 
I961 in two 1,200-page volumes. Each page 
was divided into three columns, and the diction- 
ary contained approximately thirty thousand 
entries. The second lexicon developed by the 
Academy in Cairo was an abridged version of 
the Mu‘jam al-wasit, entitled Mujam al-wajiz 
‘Concise dictionary’ and published in 1980. 
Both works, but to a greater extent al-Wajiz, 
were well received by students and scholars. 
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These dictionaries are still in use by university 
professors and research students, as well as by 
students in primary and secondary schools. 

The Mu‘jam al-wasit excels in several aspects, 
primarily due to the collaboration between 
scholars and researchers who possessed a great 
deal of expertise in the Arabic language and in 
lexicography. The compilers of this work were 
highly regarded in their fields of study, not only 
in Egypt but in other Arabic-speaking countries 
as well, and the Academy is well-recognized for 
the authentic criteria and impeccable standards 
used in the creation of al-Wasit. This diction- 
ary (and its abridged form) excludes entries 
for archaic terms that are irrelevant to mod- 
ern usage. Words are arranged in alphabetical 
order, which is generally considered to be a 
good technique. Single-root derived forms are 
organized into categories, and related roots are 
listed at the beginning of each entry. 

Additional supporting data adduced in al- 
Wasit are quotations from the Qurdn, pro- 
phetic traditions, common literary expressions 
and proverbs, and established rhetorical expres- 
sions. A problem that has traditionally plagued 
Arabic lexicographers has been how to express 
the middle vowel of a present tense verb or a 
verbal noun derived from Form I. The editors 
of al-Wasit overcame this dilemma by placing a 
symbol that designated the proper pronuncia- 
tion next to entries of this form. Illustrations 
were used for entries for types of birds, plants, 
and tools. 

In spite of al-Wasit’s success, minor short- 
comings remain evident. For example, some 
non-Arabic words and borrowings are included, 
under the assumption that non-borrowed equiv- 
alents in Arabic will be found at a later time. 
Another shortcoming — not limited to al-Wasit 
but common among Arabic dictionaries as a 
whole — is a failure to introduce definitions in 
entries on the basis of frequency of use. In addi- 
tion, grammatical notions are not exhaustively 
presented for all entries in al-Wasit. 

In 1965, through the individual efforts of 
Jibran Mas‘td, ar-R@id was published in Beirut 
in two volumes. Each volume consisted of 
1,638 pages, and each page was divided into 
two columns. Ar-Rd@id is unique in a number of 
ways. Entries are organized according to pro- 
nunciation, making it much more user friendly. 
In addition, lexical entries have greatly simpli- 
fied definitions, many of which are accompa- 


nied by illustrations. More important, defini- 
tions are listed in the entries sequentially, so 
that the most common or most frequently 
used definitions appear first. Novel definitions 
for words, as well as newly coined terms and 
foreign borrowings, are present in ar-R@id. 
Lebanese words are also included, making this 
dictionary more appropriate for an audience 
from that region. 

The dictionary that marks the end of the 
middle modern period in Arabic lexicography 
is the Mu‘jam al-‘arabi al--asdsi, produced by 
ALECSO in 1989. It is divided into about 
twenty-five thousand sections, each contain- 
ing derived and conjugated forms based on a 
trilateral root. Each entry is well-explained and 
supported with examples from the Ouran, the 
Hadit, proverbs, and expressions from contem- 
porary Arabic. This dictionary is regarded by 
scholars as a reference for special topics and is 
therefore not accepted as a general-use diction- 
ary. The importance of this work lies in the 
organization and functionality of the entries, 
and thus it is duly noted in this survey. 


3.4 The late modern period 


The late modern period of Arabic lexicography 
extends from 1991 to the present. Four works 
should be noted in particular: 


i. al-Hadi ’ila lugat al-‘Arab, by Hassan Sa‘id 
al-Karmi (1991) 

ii. al-Mubit, by ’Adib al-Lujami (1993) 

iii. Lugat al-‘Arab, by George Mitri ‘Abd al- 
Masih (1993) 

iv. al-Kaft, by unknown author(s), printed by 
the Books Company, Beirut (1994) 


Al-Haddi is the most extensive of these four 
works, consisting of 2,372 pages in four olumes. 
This dictionary has good print quality and col- 
orful graphics; in addition, it classifies the data 
according to the trilateral root followed by 
other verb forms. It includes many terms from 
modern technology and science, politics, and 
industry. It also cites the names of many plants, 
animals, and gems and some cosmic phenom- 
ena, accompanied by their English equivalents. 
One criticism of this work is that it is physically 
large, weighing about six kilograms. Another 
complaint is that it contains a great many col- 
loquialisms (Ma‘taq 1999:113-119). 
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Al-Mubit is more authentic than al-Hadi. It 
contains a great many color illustrations depict- 
ing parts of human anatomy, instruments, 
audiovisual equipment, and aspects related to 
the generation of electrical and nuclear power. 
Photographs of famous international sports 
figures and stadiums, farms, factories, and 
national flags accompany pertinent entries. In 
this manner, al-Mubit resembles an encyclope- 
dia. One commonly praised aspect of this work 
is that it maintains many of the high usages 
from Classical Arabic, rendering it appropriate 
for advanced users (Ma‘ttiq 1999:125). 

Lugat al-‘Arab, published in 1993, is a 
lengthy work of three volumes. It was devel- 
oped using old and new lexicographical meth- 
odologies, and it includes both traditional and 
archaic language, as well as much modern 
usage. This work is arranged according to the 
trilateral root, and in most cases words are 
cross-referenced with other words. It is not 
uncommon for an entry to appear in more than 
one location. Definitions within entries are not 
listed according to frequency of use (Ma‘taq 
1999:125-133). 

The one-volume dictionary al-Kafi was pub- 
lished in 1994. It contains 116 pages, divided 
into two columns per page, and is organized 
according to pronunciation. This dictionary has 
many shortcomings and appears not to have 
benefited from the advancements made in prior 
works (Ma‘tag 1999:133). 

In addition to the historical stages of devel- 
opment of Arabic lexicography described in the 
previous four sections, there are about twenty 
works that are abridged or derived from pre- 
vious dictionaries. Most of these dictionaries 
were published primarily to serve students. 
For example, al-Fayyumi’s (d. 770/1368) al- 
Misbab al-munir is an abridged version of 
ar-Rafit’s (d. 623/1226) dictionary Sarh al- 
Wajiz, which as a commentary on al-Gazzali’s 
al-Wajiz contained a large number of technical 
terms from figh (Nassar 1988:I, 55; "Ahmad 
n.d.:129-130). Similarly, the Muxtar as-Sibah 
was published by al-Jawhari (d. 396/1005) at 
the end of the 13th century C.E. as a revision 
of ar-Rafil’s dictionary. The Muxtar al-Qamus 
al-mubit by az-Zawi is an abridged version of 
al-Fayrazabadi’s work, and Outr al-Mubit by 
al-Bustani is an abridged version of al-Bustani’s 
original work. 


AlL-Waft or Fakihat al-bustan is a smaller 
edition of al-Bustani’s original work, first pub- 
lished in 1930. R@ id at-talib is an abridged edi- 
tion of Jibran’s ar-R@id, and many editions cite 
al-Munjid as their primary source, including 
al-Munjid al~abjadi by Faad ’Afram Bustani, 
and Munjid at-tullab and al-Munijid al-7i‘dadi. 
Some authors regard these abridged versions as 
an independent phase in Arabic lexicography, 
as they appear to be simply repetitions and revi- 
sions of previously published works. 


4. ANALYTICAL REMARKS 


Now that the history of Arabic lexicography 
and the development of modern Arabic/Arabic 
dictionaries have been reviewed, a few critical 
remarks are in order. First, it is important to 
observe the similarity between medieval and 
modern Arabic/Arabic dictionaries in their strat- 
egy for defining words. Generally, dictionaries 
from neither the medieval nor from the modern 
age have been particularly effective at convey- 
ing word definitions, due to the method known 
as the explanation technique. This methodology 
relies upon roundabout descriptions in order 
to provide definitions for entries; al-Munjid, 
al-Wasit, and ar-R@id are three examples of 
works which employ this technique. 

A good example of the explanation technique 
can be seen in the perfect tense verb faraga 
‘to be finished with, etc.’. Among the modern 
Arabic/Arabic dictionaries, 14 different syn- 
onyms are provided for this verb: xalasa ‘to be 
matriculated’, ’atamma ‘to complete’, gasada 
‘to go toward’, intaha ‘to reach’, ’aqbala ‘to 
come’, mdta ‘to die’, taxalld ‘to give up’, nafada 
‘to go through’, ittasa‘a ‘to become wide’, 
-asra‘a ‘to hurry’, dahaba ‘to go away’, dahaba 
hadran ‘to go in vain’, insabba ‘to be poured’, 
and kanada qalaq ‘to be anxious’. It should 
be noted that not all modern Arabic/Arabic 
dictionaries contain each of these synonyms 
that serve as definitions (Muhammad 2001:60). 
Al~Asds mentions four of these definitions; 
al-Wasit and al-Munjid both include five; al- 
Jadid contains eight; and al-Hadit employs nine 
of these meanings. Thus, we can see that Arabic 
lexicographers are not always consistent and 
exhaustive when assigning definitions to entries. 

Another aspect of modern Arabic/Arabic dic- 
tionaries worthy of further discussion is their 
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use of illustrative examples in supporting defi- 
nitions. The authors of most modern Arabic/ 
Arabic dictionaries make a clear distinction 
between the central meaning of a word and its 
peripheral meanings within the framework of 
conceptual semantics. The use of illustrative 
examples is often much more effective than a 
classical definition in conveying meaning, espe- 
cially when peripheral or contextual meanings 
are involved. For example, the verbal noun 
darb ‘striking’ can have a number of different 
meanings, depending on the context: ‘shape’, 
‘multiplication [in mathematics]’, ‘coverage’, 
‘extension’, or ‘prosodic form at the end of the 
second half of a line of poetry’. The use of such 
examples can help to clarify and explain these 
alternate definitions (Umar 1998:120). 

An additional method used to support the 
meaning of entries of modern Arabic/Arabic 
dictionaries is the use of Sawahid ‘cited literary 
examples’, usually derived from Qur’anic verses, 
texts from other prophetic traditions, tradi- 
tional poetry, and proverbs and other common 
expressions. These cited examples serve to con- 
firm the meaning(s) of words through their con- 
textual connotation as well as their functional 
usage. These examples reinforce the definition, 
while manifesting common word usage. 

Voltaire would argue that literary citations 
used to support meaning in dictionaries add 
very little and simply illustrate stale associa- 
tions that display neither the rich rhetoric not 
the genuine value of a language. Voltaire’s posi- 
tion, however, may not apply to Arabic. This is 
due to the fact that the many abstract meanings 
of Arabic words are well-served by support 
from literary examples, providing the user with 
meaningful background contexts. Thus, quo- 
tations from literature, whether drawn from 
medieval or modern texts, can greatly enhance 
a word definition (al-Jilali 1999:205). 

In an attempt to verify the infrequency with 
which cited examples are used in modern 
Arabic/Arabic dictionaries, a brief statistical 
study has been conducted to demonstrate how 
four dictionaries measure up with respect to 
this methodology. In an examination of the 
entries of the letters B and Y that contained 
quotations, the following numbers were found: 
al-Wasit contained 161 examples; al-Hadit 197; 
al-Jadid 237; and al-’Asdsi 217 — out of a total 
of 812 cited examples. 


Another notable feature in modern Arabic/ 
Arabic dictionaries is the use of symbols and 
abbreviations. Modern Arabic dictionaries are 
not consistent in the number and use of sym- 
bols and abbreviations, but most employ them 
to some degree. For instance, al-Munjid uses 35 
abbreviations, 26 of them referring to the classi- 
fication of plants, animals, mathematics, astron- 
omy, and fine arts, as well as morphological 
and grammatical terms. Al-Mubit contains 25 
abbreviations; al-Wasit includes 20; the Mu‘'jam 
al-‘arabi al--asdsi employs 13 abbreviations; and 
the New lexicon for students contains 12 (al- 
Jilali 1999:264-271). In comparison with the 
French dictionary Petit Robert, which includes 
more than four hundred abbreviations and 
signs, Arabic lexicons employ relatively few of 
these instruments (al-Jilali 1999:87). 

The nature of the content of modern dic- 
tionaries is another issue to consider. Although 
modern Arabic/Arabic dictionaries are relatively 
faithful to medieval Arabic dictionaries in both 
comprehensiveness and encyclopedic nature, 
the modern dictionaries are not completely 
devoted to matn al-luga ‘the basics of pure 
language’. Most modern Arabic dictionaries 
include information that is not directly relevant 
to the language. 

A major issue to address is the internal orga- 
nization of entries in modern Arabic/Arabic 
dictionaries. Contrary to the tradition of mod- 
ern dictionaries in other languages, such as 
the Oxford English dictionary, definitions in 
Arabic dictionaries are generally not arranged 
according to frequency of use. Similarly, most 
modern Arabic/Arabic dictionaries do not trace 
the meaning of words through their etymologi- 
cal development. An attempt was made by the 
German scholar August Fischer to develop an 
etymological dictionary of Arabic as part of a 
larger project, but this work was never com- 
pleted. Arabic scholars look forward to the day 
when such a project is realized. 

Despite the shortcomings of modern Arabic 
dictionaries, the efforts of Arabic lexicogra- 
phers from both the medieval and modern eras 
have yielded many positive results. Generally, 
the most important definitions for entries pre- 
cede peripheral ones (i.e. general, common defi- 
nitions come before specialized ones, concrete 
definitions come before abstract ones, etc.). This 
shows that Arabic lexicographers have care- 
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fully considered their undertaking and devoted 
a great deal of planning to their works. 

In organizing their entries, medieval Arabic 
dictionaries employ three primary methods. The 
first is organization by rhyme, whereby words 
are arranged on the basis of the final letter, be 
it consonant or vowel. This technique can be 
traced back to al-Jawhari (d. 396/1005). The 
second is organization by alphabetical order, 
and the third is by the first radical consonant. 
The latter two techniques dominate in modern 
Arabic/Arabic dictionaries, as organization by 
rhyming ultimately fell out of favor with both 
lexicographers and users. 

Arabic dictionaries demonstrate a wide vari- 
ety of titles, some more modest than others. 
Some of the more unassuming titles include 
al-Mu‘jam al-kabir, al-Mu'jam al-wasit, and 
al-Mu‘jam al-wajiz, all sponsored by the Arabic 
Language Academy in Cairo. These titles illus- 
trate the care and effort with which they were 
prepared, in contrast with the ambitious titles 
of some commercially produced dictionaries. 
The latter bear titles such as al-Mufid ‘the use- 
ful’, al-Mu‘tamad ‘the most authoritative or 
authentic’, al-Munjid ‘the safe’, al-Marji° ‘the 
source code’, and al-Faysal ‘the last word (or 
decisive)’. Some dictionaries in each group are 
specialized, targeting specific users. These are 
typically designated as school lexicons or as 
lexicons for students. 

In contrast to the effort and the quality of 
research that has gone into the development of 
modern Arabic/Arabic dictionaries, the printing 
quality of most of these works is mediocre, if 
not altogether poor. They are often large sized 
and contain an immense number of pages, mak- 
ing them heavy and unwieldy. Cheap paper, 
haphazard typesetting, and inordinately small 
fonts end up detracting from the overall user 
experience (Ma‘ttiq 1999:120). 


5. CONCLUSION 


In tracing the history of Arabic lexicography, it 
is evident that many advances have been made 
in the development of Arabic dictionaries. At 
the same time, many of the techniques (benefi- 
cial and otherwise) used in the medieval dic- 
tionaries have carried over to the modern ones. 
Due to the shortcomings still present in modern 
Arabic dictionaries, many Arab scholars look 
forward to the development of an advanced 


Arabic lexicon that will avoid the errors of 
the past and better respond to the needs of all 
users. Prospective developers of such a work 
will have to answer many questions: What 
types of items should be included? What man- 
ner of organization should be utilized? What 
techniques should be used in developing the 
entries, including the ordering of the definitions? 
Another consideration central to the develop- 
ment of a superior Arabic dictionary will be the 
development of a consistent and thorough tech- 
nique for giving the meanings of words. In 
pursuing such an endeavor, compilers could 
learn much from the experience of European 
lexicographers and linguists. The ideal mod- 
ern Arabic dictionary would simultaneously 
do two things: it would avoid the mistakes and 
shortcomings of previous dictionaries, and it 
would respond to the needs of modern users. 
The ideal dictionary would be clear, concise, 
user friendly, comprehensive, and manageable 
in terms of both size and price. 
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Lexicon: Matrix and Etymon 
Model 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The first comments by Arab grammarians on 
the relationship between sound and meaning 
(> lafd; > ma‘nda) were related to the imitation 
of the sounds made by insects and birds. Their 
observations correspond to the theory that ono- 
matopoeia is at the origin of human language. 
The idea that the shape of a word is the copy of 
the perceptible form, and thus a way of grasp- 
ing the intelligible, is an idea that appears with 
considerable insistence in Ibn Jinni’s writings. 
He was one of the grammarians who paid the 
most attention to matters pertaining to the phi- 
losophy of language. This grammarian accepted 
that “at the origin of all languages, one finds 
the sounds which can be heard: the roar of the 
wind, the rumbling of the thunder, the murmur 
of water, the whinnying of the horse, and the 
bark of the deer” (Xas@’is I, 47). For Ibn Jinni, 
as well as for his predecessors and followers, 
sounds can be either ‘light’ or ‘heavy’, which, 
all things considered, means that the mean- 
ings these sounds generate by their qualities 
do not greatly vary. The same may be said of 
the common meanings he proposes for certain 
triconsonantal roots in the framework of what 
he calls ‘the great derivation’ (> al-istiqaq al- 
-akbar). Taking as his point of departure the 
‘small derivation’ (al-istiqdq al-’asgar), in which 
the meanings are grouped around what was 
called the > root, he posits a general meaning 
linked not to the root of the word but rather to 
the radical consonants, independently of their 
syntagmatic linearity. The consonants s-l-m, he 
informs us, are capable of expressing the idea 


of ‘gentleness’ in all six of the possible com- 
binations or rather in all those combinations 
that can form part of the language. The con- 
sonants k-I-m express the idea of ‘force’, while 
q-w-l expresses the idea of ‘haste’ and ‘light- 
ness’ (Ibn Jinni, Xas@’is I, 133-139). Versteegh 
(1984) speaks of this as a kind of ‘curiosity’. 
In his view, one is confronted by a theory that 
transgresses the two postulates underlying con- 
temporary linguistics: the arbitrary nature of 
the sign (or more precisely of its signification) 
and its linear nature, the evidence of which is 
accepted without hesitation. 

Despite the a priori character of his theory 
and in spite of certain excesses in the details 
of his etymologies, Ibn Jinni may be consid- 
ered the precursor of modern research on the 
role of > metathesis in the Semitic languages. 
Although his ideas did not rally all traditional 
Arab grammarians, they were nonetheless taken 
up by several scholars, including Faxr ad-Din 
ar-Razi. In his commentary on the Our’an, 
Mafatib al-gayb, Faxr ad-Din dedicated a judi- 
cious analysis to the principle of the ‘great 
derivation’. Ibn Jinni should be credited above 
all for having seen, or rather grasped, a certain 
linguistic mechanism that could describe both 
the primary and the secondary forms of the 
Arabic lexicon within the process of a dual 
motivation. 


2. THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
ARABIC LEXICON 


The organization of the Arabic lexicon is one of 
the oldest topics in the study of this language. 
In order to analyze the internal structure of the 
lexicon, it is not enough to draw up a list of 
the lexical items. Rather, it is important to set 
as a goal the explanation of the relationships 
among the words, such as the phenomena of 
synonymy, polysemy, homonymy, and _ anti- 
thetical polysemy. For a long time, specialists 
have agreed that the minimal unit of the lexi- 
con for Arabic and other Semitic languages is 
a compound of consonants. However, they 
part company when it comes to the question 
of whether the compound is bi- or triconso- 
nantal. The majority favor the triconsonantal 
approach: “The predominance of roots with 
three consonants in Semitic is extremely clear” 
(D. Cohen 1974-1975:269). As early as 1817, 
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Gesenius had noticed (and he was not the first 
to do so) that “this regular uniformity of the 
radicals in the Hebrew language consists... of 
the well-known fact that, except for a relatively 
small number of exceptions, all of the root 
words (at least the nouns and verbs) are 
made up of three root consonants” (Gesenius 
1817:181-186). He adds in the next paragraph, 
though: “Nevertheless, no matter how striking 
this uniformity might be, there exist nonethe- 
less numerous phenomena that leave no doubt 
that this [uniformity] was not so widespread 
from the start, but rather it was established 
only a bit later”. One of these phenomena is 
the fact that “in a large number of roots words, 
which admittedly have in the present state of 
the language three radical consonants, it is 
clear that there were but two that were original 
and essential, to which the third one was then 
added or created by duplicating the second, or 
by attaching one of the movable vocal letters 
(at the beginning, middle, or end) or by adding 
at the beginning the semivowel min”. 

During the first half of the 2oth century, 
authors such as Brockelmann (1908, 1910), 
M. Cohen (1947), Fleisch (1947), and Can- 
tineau (1950) denied the importance of this 
binary conception. They advocated an orga- 
nization based on the triconsonantal root, 
which imposed itself as an axiom among 
many of those scholars working on Semitic 
languages. Several studies, of which the best 
known is that of Ehret (1989), tried nonethe- 
less to develop a biconsonantal conception of 
the lexicon. Unfortunately, in Ehret’s theory 
the two primitive consonants of the biradi- 
cal root are the first two, so that his results 
are manifestly different from those presented 
here. (For a treatment of the Arabic lexicon 
within the framework of standard theories 
on the structure of the root, > biradicalism.) 


3. THE THEORY OF MATRICES AND 
ETYMA 


The demonstration that the triconsonantal root 
does not take into account the immediately 
accessible relationships between words at the 
semantic and phonetic levels is at the heart of 
the reflection which led to the elaboration of 
the matrix and etymon theory (Bohas 1997, 
2000). 

Take, for example, Paradigm 1 (here and 


elsewhere, unless cited otherwise, definitions 
are taken from Lane). 


Paradigm 1. The etymon {b, t} ‘cutting’ 


batta ‘he cut it off, severed it’ 
batara ‘he cut, cut off’ 
‘he cut off his tail’ 
inbata’a ‘he was/became cut off’ 
(definition borrowed from 
Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-‘Arab) 
bataka ‘he cut it, severed it’ 
‘he plucked it out’ 
batala ‘he cut it off, severed it’ 
‘he separated it’ 
balata ‘he cut it off? (Lisan) 
al-burtu/al-bartu ‘the axe’ (Lisdn) 
sabata ‘he cut the thing, cut the 


thing off 
‘he shaved off his hair, 
shaved his head’ 


It is clear that all these words include a b and a 
t (in bold type in the paradigm) and they refer 
to the same idea of ‘cutting’. This basis bt will 
be called an etymon and will be marked as fol- 
lows: €{b, t}. The verbs in Paradigm 1 can be 
derived from the etymon € {b, #} by duplicating 
the last consonant — as in the case of batta — 
or by adding a final (e.g. batara), medial (e.g. 
balata), or initial (e.g. sabata) consonant, with- 
out affecting the ‘common primordial significa- 
tion’ (Brockelmann 1910). The etymon allows 
us to see that all of these words have something 
in common in phonetic terms, i.e. the phonemes 
b, t, as well as in semantic terms, i.e. the mean- 
ing of ‘to cut’. Obviously, a dictionary orga- 
nized in triconsonantal roots cannot take into 
account such observations. 
Additional data are given in Paradigm 2. 


Paradigm 2. The matrix {[+labial] [+coronal]} 
‘to deliver a blow’ 


badaba ‘he cut off, split’ (definition taken 
from Firazabadi, al-Odmius  al- 
mubit) 

badaba ‘he split the camel’s tongue’ (Ibn 
Manziur, Lisan) 

bazzun ‘sword’ 

bazala ‘he cleft it, split it, slit it’ 

bada‘a ‘he cut it, cut a piece off from it, he 
cut into pieces’ 

batta ‘he slit a wound or an ulcer’ 
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batara ‘he cut it, divided it, slit it, split it’ 

tabba ‘he cut, cut off? 

hadafa ‘he cut it off 

dubab ‘point or extremity of the sword’ 

‘adaba ‘he cut, cut off? 

‘adiba ‘she had her ear slit’ 

hadaba ‘he cut it, cut it off’ 

fa’sun ‘an axe’ 

fattun ‘a fissure in a rock’ 

farata ‘he ripped the basket (julla) and 
then scattered its contents’ 

farasa ‘he [a lion] bruised or crushed and 
broke it’ 

farasa ‘he cut it, slit it, divided it length- 
wise’ 

farada ‘he notched it, made a notch or an 
incision in it [a piece of wood]? 

fasa’a ‘he slit [the garment]’ (Odmuis) 

fasama ‘he separated, divided’ 

fassa ‘he separated something from some- 
thing’ 

fatara ‘he cleft, split, slit, rent, cracked it’ 

fatama ‘he cut it, severed it’ 

sayfun ‘a sword’ 

Safratun ‘a large knife’ 

safibatun ‘a sword’ 


Semantically, these words have something in 
common. They all revolve around the notional 
invariant ‘to cut’, although it is obvious that 
one cannot reduce them to one common root 
or etymon. At this point it is important to take 
up another level of analysis, not by focusing 
on the phonemes but rather by considering 
the features composing them. Note that each 
of the words in the paradigm contains a b or 
an f, which constitutes a class characterized 
by the feature [+labial], and in addition con- 
tains one of the elements of the category: 1, 
d, d, t, d, t, s, 2, §, s. This class is defined by 
the feature [+coronal], which characterizes all 
sounds produced by the constriction formed by 
the front of the tongue and the area between 
the upper incisors and the hard palate (dental, 
alveolar, palato-alveolar, etc.). The common 
phonetic properties of the terms in Paradigm 2 
can thus be expressed in the form of a formal 
invariant, [+labial] and [+coronal]. It is this 
combination of a formal invariant linked to a 
notional invariant that constitutes the matrix. 
In Paradigm 2, the formal invariant is made 
up by the two phonetic vectors [+labial] and 


[+coronal], and the notional invariant by the 
idea ‘to deliver a blow’ with the added meaning 
of using an instrument, ‘with a cutting object’. 
In the context of this theory, the matrices con- 
stitute the minimal unit for establishing mean- 
ing. They allow us to group together all the 
terms on the basis of their common phonetic 
and semantic properties, which the root obvi- 
ously cannot do. 

This formal and conceptual organization of 
the lexicon is not only based on the identifi- 
cation of the lexical link ‘among the words’ 
(simultaneous existence of a formal invariant 
and a conceptual similarity) but also on the 
existing relationship ‘between the words and 
the world’. This connection is of a mimophonic 
(vocomimetic) kind, i.e., there is an analogy 
between the phonetic material of the matrix, its 
notional invariant, and its referent. The physio- 
logical foundations of this analogy are of three 
kinds: “acoustic, when sounds reproduce a 
noise; kinetic, when an articulation reproduces 
a movement; visual, when the facial appear- 
ance (lips, cheeks) is modified, something which 
involves kinetic elements” (Guiraud 1967:125). 
This relationship is particularly manifest in 
Paradigm 3. 


Paradigm 3. The matrix {[+pharyngeal] [+labial]} 
‘constriction’ 


e{b, s} 

sabara ‘he confined him, held him in cus- 
tody, detained, retained, restrained, 
withheld him’ 

‘asaba ‘he bound it, tied it’ 

e {b, d} 

dabba ‘he clung to the ground’ 

ibadun ‘the cord or rope with which the 
pastern of a camel’s foreleg is tied’ 

E {b, 2} 

tunubun ‘a tent rope’ 

rabata ‘he tied, bound, made fast’ 

E(b, b} 

babasa ‘he confined, restricted, retained, 
arrested’ 

habaka ‘he bound it, tied it and made it fast 
or firm’ 

hablun ‘a rope, a cord’ 

€ {b, x} 

xabala ‘he restrained, withheld’ 


‘he prevented or hindered someone 
from doing something’ 
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€{b, 4 

‘abala_ ‘he hindered, prevented, impeded’ 

eff, d} 

dafrun ‘a camel’s girth’ 

dafana ‘to milk [a camel, cow, etc.] by hand’ 
(Oamius) 

eff, t} 

taffa ‘he bound all legs of the female camel’ 

eff d} 

daffa ‘he bound the legs of the camel’ 
(Oamius) 

elf] 

‘affa ‘he abstained’ 

‘afasa_ ‘he restrained him’ (Lisdn) 


All terms of Paradigm 3 revolve around the 
notion of ‘constriction’. The etyma making it 
up are composed either of a labial (b, f) and 
a guttural (x, b, S b) or a labial (6, f) and an 
emphatic (s, ¢, d, d). An analysis which only 
considers the phonemes cannot go any further. 
However, if one adopts the framework of the 
matrix and etymon model, one can go beyond 
this simple observation and detect the com- 
mon phonetic denominator. Numerous studies 
have shown that the emphatics and the guttur- 
als have the common feature [+pharyngeal], 
which refers to the constriction formed in the 
pharyngeal cavity, from the larynx to the uvula 
(Clements 1993:105). The matrix can thus 
be identified as: formal invariant: {[+labial], 
[+pharyngeal]}; notional invariant: ‘constric- 
tion’. All the terms in the paradigm are mani- 
festations of this matrix. They include both 
constituent phonetic features and the notional 
invariant, which is the unifying element of 
all the words and refers directly or indirectly, 
metaphorically or metonymically, to the idea 
of ‘constriction’. 

A mimophonic (vocomimetic) relationship 
between the notional invariant of ‘constriction’ 
and its developments on the one hand and 
an articulatory property of the pharyngeal is 
simple to demonstrate. One only has to con- 
sider Figure 1 taken from Ghazeli (1977:38) to 
realize that, for the articulation of pharyngeals, 
the pharynx is constricted. The relationship 
between the notional invariant of ‘constriction’ 
and the form of articulation then becomes clear. 

A property which already appeared in the 
above paradigm (e.g. batta/tabba ‘to cut, cut 
off’) is the nonlinear ordering of the constitu- 
ent parts of the matrix and the etyma descend- 


ing from it. This property has been amply 
demonstrated for Arabic by Bohas (2000) and 
Bohas and Darfouf (1993), for Hebrew by Dat 
(2002), and for Moroccan dialects by Bohas 
(1997:13 5-138). Of all the constituent parts 
of the matrix and etymon model, the nonlin- 
ear ordering without a doubt poses the most 
problems for structuralist linguists, who are 
bound to point out that no other example of 
this phenomenon is known in the languages of 
the world. In fact, one must accept that, for the 
time being, no other linguistic group has been 
studied in this light. Although the search for 
other languages with this property should be 
pursued, there is always a theoretical possibil- 
ity that the Semitic languages are the only ones 
with such a feature. 


Figure 1. Articulation of a pharyngeal (Ghazeli 
1977) 





---- Shape of the lower pharynx during the articu- 
lation of the pharyngeal consonant [{] in 
[Tell] 

—— Shape of the pharynx before the initiation of 
the [{] movement 


Nonlinear ordering is a particularity which 
calls into question the linear principle of the 
linguistic sign, for each of its elements can be 
switched around freely without the semantic 
load being undermined. This fact expresses a 
characteristic of the Semitic lexicon, according 
to which meaning does not rely on the spatial 
configuration of the audible and/or graphic 
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signs. The signification is based upon the con- 
stituent elements of the signifier irrespective of 
their layout (a+b: b+a) or their discontinuity 
(accretion of other elements, whatever their 
position in the chain, does not destroy the 
unity of the meaning). In terms of the lex- 
emes, the reversibility within the biliteral units 
brings about > metathesis, conceptualized 
as a ‘normal’ phenomenon in Semitic languages 
(Lipiiski 1997:192). In fact, if metathesis exists, 
it is because the etymon, by its very nature, 
transgresses the linear nature of the sign. The 
notion of nonlinear ordering is preferred here 
to that of metathesis, since it does not require 
one to set up an initial form (i.e. the one which 
undergoes the metathesis). 

The general organization of the lexicon in 
the matrix and etymon model revolves around 
three levels of representation: 


i. Matrix level: (u) a combination, not 
arranged in linear fashion, of a pair of vec- 
tors of phonetic features, considered as a 
linguistic pre-sign or macro-sign and linked 
to a generic notion. It is at this level that 
the ‘primordial meaning’ is not linked to the 
sound or to the phoneme but rather to the 
phonetic feature which cannot be handled 
without the addition of supplementary pho- 
netic material. At this level, the sounds 
appear as the translators of an articulation 
that evokes an object. 

ii. Etymon level: (€) the combination, not 
arranged in linear fashion, of phonemes 
containing these features and developing 
this generic notion. The etymon cannot be 
put on the same level as what is tradition- 
ally called the biconsonantal root; it is 
rather the element that is the basis of the 
multiconsonantal structures. 

iii. Radical level: (R) etymon developed by 
the diffusion of the last consonant, or by 
infixation (word-initially, -medially, or 
-finally), and containing at least one vowel, 
recorded in the lexicon or provided by the 
morphological mechanisms of the language, 
and vectoring the notional invariant of the 
matrix and the etymon. 


4. ADVANTAGES OF THE MATRIX 
AND ETYMON THEORY 


Obviously, the model presented here is quite 
different from the organization of a lexicon 


by roots, i.e. from an organization in which 
the triconsonantal root is the primitive. The 
triconsonantal root is a hypothesis concern- 
ing the organization of the lexicon. Since this 
hypothesis cannot deal with a large number of 
regularities, the present model replaces it with 
a more explanatory model in terms of matri- 
ces and etyma. The latter takes into account 
the semantic and phonetic regularities existing 
between words (polysemy, homonymy, anti- 
thetical polysemy, etc.) that are not explained 
or even, in many cases, detected. In this con- 
text, one may resolve several lexical prob- 
lems involving homonymy and polysemy (> 
mustarak). 

Homonymy may stem from two sources, the 
intersection of two etyma carrying two differ- 
ent semantic loads, or the actualization of two 
different matrices within the same etymon. 

An example of homonymy by _intersec- 
tion is the verb garaza, which means both ‘he 
inserted a needle into a thing; he stuck, fixed’ 
and, more specifically, ‘the locust stuck its 
tail into the ground to lay her eggs’ and ‘she 
[camel, sheep, or goat] had little milk; her 
milk became little’. In terms of the root, one 
cannot go further than this observation. With 
the help of the etyma, however, one observes 
that gazza (E{g, z}) means ‘the female camel 
became scant of milk or deficient in milk (III)’ 
and razza (€ {r, z}) means ‘he pierced, stuck, or 
stabbed him and more particularly: the locust 
stuck her tail into the ground and laid her eggs’. 
This leads one to conclude that garaza results 
from the intersection of two etyma and this is 
why it combines meanings as different as ‘the 
locust stuck her tail into the ground to lay her 
eggs’ and ‘deficiency of milk’. 

Another example is that of the verb xaSafa, 
which means both ‘he entered into the thing’ 
and ‘he hastened, made haste’. In the context 
of the matrix and etymon model, one observes 
that xasSa (€{x, s}) means ‘he entered into it’ 
and xaffa (€ {x, f}) means ‘he was light, active, 
prompt, and quick’. This leads one to conclude 
that xaSsafa results from the intersection of these 
two etyma and this is why it combines mean- 
ings as different as ‘the entrance into the thing’ 
and ‘hurriedly, quickly’. 

An example of homonymy stemming from 
an etymon which is the phonetic actualization 
of two different matrices is the word dafrun, 
which means (1) ‘camel’s girth’, (2) ‘a plait of 
hair’, and (3) ‘a great quantity of sand that has 
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become heaped up on itself’. The r is an accre- 
tion, and the etymon €{d, f} is an actualiza- 
tion of the matrix mentioned above, {[labial], 
[pharyngeal]} notional invariant: ‘constric- 
tion’, while the second and third meanings 
are actualizations of the matrix {[labial], [dor- 
sal]}, which is linked to the idea of ‘curva- 
ture’ viewed in diverse ways (Bohas 2000). 

For antithetical polysemy (> didd), two types 
of solution can be found: the intersection of 
etyma of opposite meanings, and reverse inter- 
pretation of the matrix. The first case was 
already noted by Leguest (1858). The verb Sa‘aba 
means both ‘he collected, brought, gathered, 
drew together, united’ and its opposite, ‘he sep- 
arated, put apart, divided, dispersed, scattered’. 
Within a matrix and etymon model, this can be 
explained by the intersection of the two etyma 
{s, } and {‘, b}, the former being the carrier of 
the first meaning as it appears in its other actu- 
alizations, such as Sa‘ita ‘the being separated or 
disunited’ (masdar II and V), sa‘a ‘he dispersed, 
scattered’ (Ibn Manzir, Lisdn), the latter being 
the carrier of the second meaning as it appears 
in its other actualizations, such as ‘aba’a ‘he 
packed up goods or utensils, put goods or 
utensils one upon another’, wa‘aba ‘he col- 
lected, gathered together, congregated’. 

An example of the reverse interpretation of 
the matrix is the term jafjafun, which means 
(1) ‘raised ground’, (2) ‘hollow ground’ (both 
Firazabadi, Odmiis). This term is a realization 
of the matrix {[labial], [dorsal]}, whose notional 
invariant is ‘curvature’, viewed from different 
perspectives. The fact that there are two con- 
trary meanings can be explained unproblemati- 
cally: in the first case the mimophonic meaning 
[convex] is apparent. In the second case, it is 
the mimophonic meaning U [concave], with the 
same phonetic form. In this case it is possible to 
speak of antithetical polysemy of a polysemic 
type because there is a link between the two 
meanings, the notional invariant of the matrix. 
The same explanation goes for jab’un ({j, b}), 
which comes from the same matrix and means 
both ‘a hill’ and ‘a hollow, a cavity in a moun- 
tain in which the water stagnates or collects’. 

The elaboration of the theory of matrices 
was first based on the observation that the root 
was not able to explain such relationships. The 
matrix and etymon theory does not uphold the 
idea of a universal miming of form but rather 
the nonarbitrary character of the principle that 


directs the association of sound and meaning. 

Without being absolutely universal, it is pos- 
sible that the matrix level possesses a wider gen- 
eral nature. It is actualized in dialects so widely 
separated that one cannot posit a contact or a 
linguistic relationship (a large number of what 
may be called ‘kinship terms’, for instance, may 
be nothing more than the result of separate 
geneses to be explained by mimophony and not 
by genetic links). The perusal and systematic 
analysis of relative data allows one to extract 
a coherent system which assigns a notional 
value to the combinations of phonetic features. 
These combinations, linked to notional values, 
allow one to hypothesize both phonic and 
notional structuring characterizing the Semitic 
languages, even though some lexical zones may 
still appear opaque today. It all comes down to 
identifying a foundation process, one which has 
traversed the entire language and governs the 
structuring of the Semitic lexicon. 


5. OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE 
THEORY 


Various objections have been leveled against 
the model presented here. Some critics (e.g. 
Weipert 2000) have objected that the search 
for minimal units in the lexicon is useless, but 
clearly, if a particular theory enables us to dis- 
cover and explain more semantic relationships 
between words than other theories, it consti- 
tutes a contribution to a better understanding 
of the linguistic structure of the lexicon. 

It could be asked to what extent this theory 
is falsifiable. It seems that part of the theory, 
its very basis, is not falsifiable in the way this 
word is normally understood, ‘to prove that a 
proposition is not founded’. Indeed, the prin- 
ciple that in Arabic meaning revolves around 
the matrices of the features, as assumed here, 
rather than around the phonemes, is not a the- 
ory but rather a ‘discovery’, in the sense that it 
provides a framework in which the data can be 
interpreted from a new angle. The same can be 
said in phonology: the axiom that the phoneme 
is not the fundamental, indivisible element of 
language is not a theory. That it can be broken 
down into features is a discovery. Admittedly, 
this discovery can be formulated in diverse 
ways. There are several theories on features, 
and one could always come up with others, in 
terms of elements rather than features, viewing 
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the acoustic aspect rather than the articulatory 
one, etc. But the axiom that the phoneme can 
be broken down is not refutable. 

There has also been an objection that the the- 
ory leaves too much freedom for the reconstruc- 
tion of semantic relationships. For instance, the 
concept of ‘family resemblances’ appears to lend 
itself to all kinds of interpretations, for example 
linking up ‘to walk, to run’ with ‘to divide up, 
to split off’, which would be the consequence of 
‘to strike’. All work using the notion of family 
resemblances comes up sooner or later against 
this remark. Nevertheless, there are ways to 
limit the effects of arbitrary comparisons, e.g. by 
referring to parallel developments in other lan- 
guages. The example mentioned above may be 
compared to similar developments in other lan- 
guages. Indeed, it is precisely an area where the 
derivation of French, as Bohas has underlined, 
parallels closely that of Arabic and other Semitic 
languages. He remarks that “if one looks at the 
article partir in the dictionary of Bloch and von 
Wartburg (1932), one will note that it comes 
from the popular Latin, partire, itself derived 
from the Classical Latin, partiri and which “first 
meant ‘to share’, its everyday meaning until the 
XVIth century and [it] was preserved in the 
idiomatic ‘avoir maille a’” (Bohas 2002:101). 
In both cases, it is clear that ‘to cut’ is the con- 
crete point of departure from which ‘to leave; 
to set into motion’ is derived. This is admittedly 
not the case in all languages, but for these two 
well-known languages, it is. This derivation is 
accepted by all in French, judged to be perfectly 
normal, banal, and expected, and no one thinks 
of treating Bloch and von Wartburg’s (1932) 
approach as arbitrary. 

In the context of the formal and notional 
fields organized around a matrix, lexical forms 
may have a common origin even if, for the time 
being, no element allows us to affirm this with 
certainty. Similarly, it is likely that numerous 
borrowed words are included in the matrix 
paradigm, whereas others, initially indepen- 
dent, would have been linked by paronymic 
attraction to the lexical grouping covered by 
the matrix in question. The morpho-phono- 
semantic structuring of the matrix generates 
this process and differentiates it from tradi- 
tional etymological research. 

The matrix and etymon model has been 
criticized, at least at the outset, for basing itself 
essentially on translated data. It is true that in 


the absence of a veritable etymological diction- 
ary, it is sometimes hard to succeed in detect- 
ing the concrete, primitive meaning of a term, 
the etymon of a lexical form in the traditional 
sense of the word. The development of a theory 
should allow us to refine the lexical analyses 
progressively. 

It should be emphasized that the theory 
sketched out here is not a return to the old 
biconsonantal theories. Its originality in theo- 
retical terms stems from the fact that the matrix 
and etymon model shifts the discussion from the 
level of tangible structures to the more abstract 
level of phonology: the semantics of a given 
lexical form is supported not by the two conso- 
nantal elements, i.e. the constituent parts of the 
given lexical structure, but rather by a certain 
number of their constituent phonetic features. 

It is clear that the matrix and etymon model 
is still under development. However, the empir- 
ical results obtained up to this point must be 
taken into account. The consequences stem- 
ming from it are not negligible, for the phe- 
nomenon touches upon the whole body of the 
lexicon. One should recognize that an analysis 
which takes into account the notion of matrix 
features is indeed possible and explanatory. 
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Libya 
1. HISTORY AND ARABIZATION 


Before the Arab invasion in the 7th century C.E., 
Libyans, Jews, Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, 


Vandals, and Byzantines peopled those coun- 
tries which make up today’s Libya. The Liby- 
ans were ancestors of the Berbers and spoke 
Libyan, from which derived the rest of the Ber- 
ber dialects. Libyco-Berber (along with Egyp- 
tian, Couchitic, Chadian, and Semitic) is one of 
the five branches of the Hamito-Semitic or > 
Afro-Asiatic linguistic tree (Larcher 2001:43). 

The Phoenicians, having first founded the 
Punic town of Carthage, built a coastal empire 
in Tripolitania, which lasted more than six 
hundred years (from the 8th to the 2nd century 
B.C.E.). They spoke Punic, the first Semitic 
language in North Africa, which was spoken 
in Tripolitania well after the Roman conquest, 
until the 2nd century C.E. Meanwhile, the 
Greeks settled in eastern Libya, as early as the 
7th century B.C.E., founding Cyrene in 631, 
which would later give its name to the eastern 
part of Libya (Cyrenaica). For more than one 
thousand years, eastern Libya was a hotbed 
of Hellenistic culture. The Romans destroyed 
Carthage in 146 B.C.E. and invaded Libya 
shortly thereafter, making their home there until 
the 5th century C.E. With the Romans came 
Latin, but, neither replacing Greek in Cyrenaica 
nor Punic in Tripolitania, it was nothing more 
than an administrative language. The Vandals, 
heretofore established in Spain, invaded north- 
ern Africa in 430 C.E. and claimed Carthage 
for their own in 439, and then moved on to 
Tripolitania. The Byzantines were in Libya 
from 535 until the Arab invasion. Both occupa- 
tions were brief and had little cultural effect on 
preceding civilizations. 

The Arabization of North Africa, related to 
the Muslim conquest coming from the east, 
took place in two waves: first in the 7th cen- 
tury, and then much later in the r1th. These 
successive Arab invasions were responsible for 
its Arabo-Muslim features. The first conquest 
did not lead to a profound Arabization of 
Libya, nor of other North African countries, 
which remained essentially Berberophone. It 
was not until the rith century — when the 
Bedouin tribes of the Bana Hilal and the Bana 
Sulaym subsequently settled and left a strong 
influence on the second wave - that North 
Africa was significantly Arabized. Upon their 
arrival there, the first Arab conquerors were 
confined for 150 years in those countries which 
make up Tunisia, some of Tripolitania, and the 
eastern part of today’s Algeria. 
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As for Libya, in 642 ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, then 
governor of Egypt, took over Cyrenaica and 
then Fezzan; in 643 came Tripolitania, fol- 
lowed by Tripoli in 645. Shortly thereafter, 
between 669 and 675, the Uqba ibn Nafi‘ 
expedition allowed the introduction of Arabs 
and of Islam into Tripolitania. As a result, 
several Berber tribes converted to Islam. Yet, 
it was not until 696-697 that the Hassan 
al-Gassani_ military expedition guaranteed 
the definitive settlement of oriental Arabs in 
Libya. Meanwhile, Kairouan, the first Arab city 
in North Africa and the center of Arab activi- 
ties in North Africa, was founded in 689-690. 

This first conquest (7th century) was not 
characterized by a systematic peopling by the 
conquerors, who were relatively few and only 
occupied cities and strategic points. Conversely, 
the Berber populations remained untouched in 
the countryside and high up in the mountains 
until the middle of the rrth century (Mantran 
1975:21). Pre-Hilalian Arabic thus became the 
Arabic that was spoken in these first occu- 
pied and Arabized areas by Arabs in the 7th 
century. 

The Bedouin arrived in North Africa in the 
middle of the 11th century. In just two years, 
the Bana Hilal, followed by the Bana Sulaym, 
both banished by the Fatimid caliph, came 
from the east and reached North Africa; these 
tribes are mainly responsible for North Africa’s 
Arabization. The Banu Hilal traveled all across 
Libya, settled in Tripolitania and Tunisia, and 
also went all the way to Morocco, via northern 
Algeria (between the high plateaus and the 
Mediterranean Sea). The Bant Sulaym followed 
the path of the Bana Hilal with some stopping 
along the way in Cyrenaica, others in Tripoli- 
tania, in the south of Tunisia and the southeast 
of Algeria. Another tribe was that of the Ma‘qil, 
whose members took a more southern route 
(via the northern Sahara) and, reaching south- 
ern Morocco (Tafilalt), one of their branches, 
the Bana Hassan, Arabized Mauritania and 
even gave the name to the Arabic spoken there, 
> Hassaniyya (Caubet 2000-2001:78). 

As for Libya, these same tribes penetrated 
into Cyrenaica in 1050-1051. While the Banu 
Sulaym stayed in Cyrenaica, the Bani Hilal 
continued their journey toward the west. In 
Tripolitania, the Bana Zugba tribe (a branch 
of the Banu Hilal) occupied the whole region 
extending from Tripoli to Gabes, whereas 


the Bani’ Dabbab peopled the eastern part 
of Tripolitania. Since the rath century, Ara- 
bization and Islamization made considerable 
progress: Arab peopling was more significant 
in the coastal area and in the interior part 
of Tripolitania, especially during the Hafsid 
period, from 1230 onward. 

During this period, Cyrenaica, under Egyp- 
tian rule, was mostly made up of nomadic 
Arabs. Fezzan was, at this time, an independ- 
ent state, with some prosperous towns, and a 
station for caravaneer commerce, where Mus- 
lim merchants established commercial relations 
between the south (Sudan and Central Africa) 
and the Mediterranean. Bedouin Arabic thus 
became the Arabic spoken in these occupied and 
Arabized areas by Arabs in the rrth century. 


2. ARABIC OF LIBYA 


With regard to the dialects, Libya can be divided 
into three areas (Owens 1983): a western area 
(which includes Tripolitania and Fezzan), an 
eastern area (Cyrenaica), and a transitional 
zone (which includes Sebha in the Fezzan, 
Misurata in Tripolitania, going until Cyrenaica, 
which also includes the Syrt region and the 
Jufra area, i.e. the region of the Sokna, Houn, 
and Waddan oases). 

Libyan dialects belong to the Maghrebi group, 
characterized by the prefix n- for the rst person 
singular and by the prefix n- with the suffix -u 
for the 1st person plural, in the imperfect form 
of the verb; the difference in rst person verbal 
forms, in the imperfect, is considered to be 
the main discriminant between Maghrebi and 
Levantine dialects. Philippe Margais (1977:IX) 
wrote: “La Libye se présente comme un en-sem- 
ble relativement homogéne. Elle est caractérisée 
par des traits bédouins marqués au coin d’un 
conservatisme assez remarquable. Certains des 
rares centres urbains qui s’y trouvent (Tripoli 
notamment) usent de parlers sédentaires, mais 
ils ont parfois subi une forte influence des parl- 
ers bédouins”. However, concerning certain 
features, Eastern Libyan dialects are clearly 
opposed to Western Libyan dialects. As for 
the dialects of the transitional zone, they show 
features of these two zones at the same time, 
but they also have their own features. Owens 
(1984:242) states that Sebha shares many pho- 
nological features with the Eastern Libyan dia- 
lects, but with regard to the lexicon, its features 
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are closer to the Western Libyan ones. As for 
the dialect of Misurata, it has many common 
features with the dialects of Tripolitania, but it 
also has its own specific features. 

Indeed, as a whole, the Libyan Arabic dialects 
are of the Bedouin type. This can be observed in 
phonetics, morphology, syntax, and lexicon. In 
phonetics, *g corresponds to a voiced plosive 
[g], a sound revealing the Bedouin origins of the 
dialect. Examples: gaddid ‘dried meat’, gal awi 
‘yellow melon’, garfa ‘cinnamon’, gamla ‘louse’, 
Ige ‘he found’, naga ‘she-camel’, rydga ‘saliva’, 
dgiga ‘minute’, tuggdsa ‘spark’, msagga‘ ‘cold’, 
naggaz ‘he jumped’, naggal ‘he copied’, srag 
‘he choked himself’, fayyag ‘alarm clock’, lasag 
‘glued’, maSstdg ‘nostalgic’, hagg ‘price; truth’, 
dagg ‘he knocked at the door’. The phonemes 
/é/ and /6/ represent the reduction of the diph- 
thongs /ay/ and /aw/, respectively, cf. for /é/ Zéb 
(< *Zayb) ‘pocket’, kéf (< *kayf) ‘enjoyment’, 
séf (< *sayf) ‘summer’, dél (< *dayl) ‘tail’, Sén 
(< *Sayn) ‘ugly’, Sétdn (< *Saytan) ‘devil’, ben 
(< *bayn) ‘between’, wen (*w-ayna) ‘where’, 
xsem (< *xSaym) ‘kiss’, nwéma (< *nwayma) 
‘nap’, Zwew (< *Zwayw) ‘a quite good atmos- 
phere’, dwew (< *dwayw) ‘a little bit of light’, 
waldén (< *wadldayn) ‘parents’, wadnén (< 
*wadnayn) ‘(two) ears’, babén (< *babayn) 
‘two doors’, ktabén (< *ktabayn) ‘two books’, 
xassét (< *xasSayt) ‘I entered’; and for /o/: bosa 
(< *bawsa) ‘kiss’, mot (< *mawt) ‘death’, yom 
(< *yawm) ‘day’, lon (< *lawn) ‘color’, bos (< 
*bhaws) ‘house’, lom (< *lawm) ‘blame’, dom 
(< *dawm) ‘long time’, n6m (< *nawm) ‘sleep’, 
xOf (< *xawf) ‘fear’, sot (< *sawt) ‘voice’, z0z 
(< *Zawz) ‘two’, Sg (< *Sawg) ‘nostalgia’, loh 
(< *lawh) ‘wood’, dog (< *dawg) ‘taste’, loza 
(< *lawza) ‘almond’, sdka (< *Sawka) ‘thorn’, 
kosa (< *kawsa) ‘courgette, zucchini’, fog (< 
*fawg) ‘on, above’. The reduction of the diph- 
thongs /ay/ and /aw/ to /é/ and /6/, respectively, 
is a characteristic to be found in certain other 
North African Bedouin dialects. 

As to morphophonemics, when a suffix with 
an initial vowel is added to the 3rd person femi- 
nine singular of the perfect form of the verb, 
the final vowel of the verb ending is lengthened 
from -at to -dt, e.g. darbat ‘she hit’ + -ak ‘you’ > 
darbat-ak ‘she hit you’, fabmat ‘she understood’ 
+ -ah ‘him’ > fabmat-ah ‘she understood him’. 
This feature is found in the Bedouin and rural 
Maghrebi Arabic dialects. 

In the verbal morphology, in the 2nd person 


singular, there is a gender distinction for the 
independent personal pronoun (masc. dnta vs. 
fem. dnti), but also for the verbal inflexion 
(masc. klét ‘you ate’ vs. fem. kléti; masc. tzib 
‘you bring’ vs. fem. t27bi; masc. dir vs. fem. diri 
‘do!’). For verbs Illy, the vowels /a/ and /i/ of 
the basis are elided with inflectional suffixes, 
e.g. the 2nd person feminine singular telgi ‘you 
[fem. sg.] find’, in the plural, nesru ‘we buy’, 
telgu ‘you [masc. pl.] find’ and yebdu ‘they 
[masc. pl.] begin’. The same holds for the per- 
fect: for the 3rd person plural sru ‘they [masc. 
pl.] bought’, for the 3rd person feminine singu- 
lar Libyan Arabic exhibits the form C,C,at, e.g. 
mat ‘she went away’. There are no forms with 
retention of stem final /a/, e.g. telgdy ‘you [fem. 
sg.] find’, yebdaw ‘they [masc. pl.] begin’, sraw 
‘they [masc. pl.] bought’, mat ‘she went away’ 
(featuring the long vowel d@) common in other 
North African dialects. 

As to pronominal morphology, the 3rd _per- 
son masculine singular personal pronoun suffix 
is -a with a pausal form -ah, and never -u as 
in the pre-Hilalian dialects, e.g. alxal f-xér len 
yukbur |-a wuld uxt-ah ‘the uncle is fine until 
his nephew has grown up’; -a is lengthened 
when a suffix is added, e.g. md gal Ila ‘he did 
not tell him’. 

As to nominal morphology, diminutives of 
nouns based on a triliteral root are formed 
on the model C,C,éC,; note that this form is 
characteristic of Bedouin dialects as opposed 
to the model C,C,ayyaC, of sedentary dialects. 
Examples: kalb ‘dog’ and kléb ‘puppy’; marsa 
‘port’ and mrésa ‘small port’; gubba ‘dome’ 
and gbéba ‘small dome’; halu ‘sweet’ and hléw 
‘a little bit sweet’; bab ‘door’ and bwéb ‘small 
door’; bods ‘house’ and hwés ‘small house’; 
ras ‘head’ and rwés ‘small head’. Quadrilit- 
eral nouns of the model C,vC,C34aC, (with a 
long vowel between the third and fourth radi- 
cal consonants) form their diminutives on the 
model C,C,éC,iC,, e.g. maftab ‘key’ and mfetih 
‘small key’; sarwal ‘trousers’ and sréwil ‘small 
trousers’; Sabbak ‘window grill’ and sbébik 
‘small window grill’; dalla‘a ‘watermelon’ and 
dlélia ‘small watermelon’; farru#z ‘cock’ and 
frérig ‘small cock’. Moreover, quadriliteral 
nouns of the C,vC,C,dC, pattern form plurals 
on the model C,C,aC,iC,, e.g. meftah ‘key’ and 
mfatih ‘keys’; masmar ‘nail’ and msamir ‘nails’; 
Sabbak ‘window grill’ and sbabik ‘window 
grills’; babur ‘boat’ and bwabir ‘boats’; farruz 
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‘cock’ and frariz ‘cocks’; sakkin ‘knife’ and 
skakin ‘knifes’. This also brings Tripoli spoken 
Arabic closer to Bedouin dialects. 

As to syntax, we notice that in Libyan Arabic 
dialects, the noun appears without any marker 
for indefiniteness, and unlike the urban dialects 
of Algeria and Morocco, they do not use the 
indefinite construction wdhad al formed from 
the numeral wdabad ‘one’. Examples: bir ‘a 
well’, zZrdna ‘a frog’, krasi ‘chairs’ instead of 
wahd albir etc., the latter being used only in a 
very limited way in Bedouin dialects. 

The lexicon of the Libyan Arabic contains 
many items of Bedouin origin. Indeed, verbs 
such as ddr ‘he did’, xasS ‘he entered’, tla‘ ‘he 
went out’, yabbi ‘he wants’, sbah ‘he saw’, nsad 
‘he asked’, rdZa ‘he waited’, ga‘maz ‘he sat’, 
g‘ad ‘he stayed’, dfa‘ ‘he paid’, walla ‘he came 
back’, rkab ‘he went up’, tsubb almtar ‘it’s rain- 
ing’ are employed; the following nouns are also 
used: mtar ‘rain’, dabya ‘an egg’, bos ‘house’, 
bét ‘tent’, yadd ‘hand’, subb ‘morning’, razzdla 
‘men’; other words such as humma ‘they [masc. 
pl.|’, dmas ‘yesterday’ and increased forms such 
as gudwika ‘tomorrow’, gddikdy(a) ‘over there’, 
hadukdy(a) ‘those’, that are found in other 
Bedouin dialects, are also employed in Libyan 
Arabic. 

However, certain differences in phonetics, 
morphology, syntax, and lexicon oppose the 
various Libyan dialects. As to phonetics, the 
Eastern Libyan dialects (Benghazi, Tobrouk, 
and Kufra) display interdental fricatives /t/, 
/d/, and /d/ (such as lata ‘three’, dhab ‘gold’, 
dull ‘shade’). In the Western Libyan dialects 
(Tripoli, Darj, Misurata, Sorman, Garabulli, 
and Sebha), these merged with the correspond- 
ing dental stops /t/, /d/, and /d/ (i.e. tlata, dhab, 
dull; see Owens 1983). Owens also mentions 
that in the Zawia dialect (west of Tripoli), some 
people use the interdentals and say hada ‘this 
one’, and others replace them by the dental 
stops and say hdda ‘this one’. Philippe Marcais 
(2001) points out that, in the Fezzan, interden- 
tals are found in the Bedouin dialects but not in 
the sedentary ones. 

In final position, in Tripolitania (Pereira 
2004) and in the Fezzan (Caubet 2004:73), > 
*imala has an impact on the final /a/ (<*d) in 
pause, moving it to [e], e.g. dne ‘T, hne ‘we’, 
hne ‘here’. Final /a/ of the perfect of verbs IIy 
undergoes ?imala and is pronounced as [e], even 
if it follows a back or emphatic consonant, e.g. 


Ze ‘he came’, kre ‘he rented’, gle ‘it became more 
expensive’, kse ‘he wore’, bde ‘he began’, mse 
‘he went away’, Ige ‘he found’, sge ‘he watered’, 
kfe ‘he covered’, gre ‘he studied’, ngle ‘it was 
fried’, ntfe ‘it turned off’, rtxe ‘he relaxed’, 
dwe ‘he talked’, sthe ‘he was ashamed’, gze ‘he 
attacked’, stagne ‘he became rich’. The same 
holds true for nouns ending in /a/ (< *a): me 
‘water’, sme ‘sky’, ‘Se ‘dinner, gde ‘lunch’, nse 
‘women’, gte ‘blanket’. 

As to syllabic structure, short vowels in open 
unstressed syllables are found in the Eastern 
Libyan dialects, in the Fezzan, and in Misurata, 
whereas Tripolitanian dialects do not know this 
feature (e.g. Zibal ‘mountain’, mutdr ‘rain’, kitab 
‘he wrote’, as opposed to zbal, mtar, ktab in 
Tripoli). 

As to morphology, unlike the Western Libyan 
dialects, Cyrenaica dialects and the dialects of 
the transitional zone (Fezzan, Misurata, and 
Jufra) make a gender distinction in the 2nd and 
the 3rd person plural of the independent per- 
sonal pronouns (in the 2nd person masculine 
antum is distinguished from feminine antan 
‘you’, and in the 3rd person masculine hum and 
humma ‘they’ are distinguished from feminine 
han and hanna). For the pronominal suffixes, 
masculine /ékum ‘for you [pl.]’ is opposed to 
feminine /ékan, and masculine m‘ahum ‘with 
them [pl.]’ is opposed to feminine m‘ahan. The 
conjugation of the perfect of the verb shows 
masculine ktabtu ‘you [pl.] wrote’ vs. feminine 
ktabtan, and masculine ktabu ‘they [pl.] wrote’ 
vs. feminine ktaban; in the imperfect, masculine 
tekt*bu ‘you [pl.] write’ vs. feminine tekt*ban, 
and masculine yekt*bu ‘they [pl.] write’ vs. 
feminine yekt*ban; in the imperative, masculine 
ekt*bu ‘write [pl.]! vs. feminine ekt*ban); and 
in the demonstratives, bddol ‘these [masc. pl.]’ 
vs. hadén ‘these ones, [fem. pl.]’ and hadolok 
‘those ones [masc. pl.]’ vs. hadanak ‘those ones 
[fem. pl.]’. 

With respect to syntax, in the Western Libyan 
dialects (Tripolitania and Fezzan), the preverbal 
marker b- is used to express the future of inten- 
tion (i.e. bansufak gudwa ‘I will see you tomor- 
row’) and the preverbal marker /a- is used to 
express a close/coming future (e.g. bd-nastabas 
libya ‘I am going to miss Libya’). 

Lexical differences (see Owens 1983) include 
the verb gall ‘to bring’, which is used in the 
Fezzan, whereas the verbs Zab and rfa‘ are 
used in Tripolitania and in Cyrenaica with the 
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same meaning. In western Libya, wgaf, yugaf 
is used for ‘to stand’, whereas sabba is used in 
the east. In Darj (in the extreme west of Libya, 
in Tripolitania) and also in Cyrenaica, sannat 
means ‘to hear’, but in Kufra, in Tripolitania, 
and in the Fezzan the word sma‘/yasma‘ is 
used. In the Fezzan, almtar tzi means ‘it’s rain- 
ing’, but almtar tsubb is used in the other parts 
of Libya. The verb saf ‘he saw’ is used in the 
Eastern Libyan dialects, whereas Sbah is used 
in the Western Libyan ones. In Libya, ga‘maz 
means ‘he sat’, but Owens also mentions yizlis 
in Kufra (in Cyrenaica). 

With respect to the nouns, the word rusd 
means ‘onions’ in the Fezzan, but the word 
bsal is used in the other parts of Libya. bazra 
means ‘stone’, but we also find héta in the East- 
ern Libyan dialects and rsada in the Western 
Libyan ones. In Cyrenaica, bafir means ‘nail’, 
whereas the word used in Tripolitania and in 
the Fezzan for ‘nail’ is duf“r. In Tripolitania, 
the word used for ‘teeth’ is san, but in Darj the 
term employed is durs (dars in Tripoli means 
‘molar’). In Cyrenaica, immayya means ‘water’ 
(in Tripoli mmayya and “mmwéya, besides the 
less common me), but the word used in Kufra 
is Surab. subab is the word used in Benghazi for 
‘cloud’ (shab in Tripoli), but the word mizin 
is used in Kufra. With respect to the adverbs, 
bukra is the word used in Cyrenaica and in 
the Fezzan with the meaning of ‘tomorrow’, 
whereas gudwa is the one used in the other 
parts of Libya, in Tripoli gadwika as well. 
halba is the word used in Tripolitania with the 
meaning of ‘a lot’, but we also find ydsar in the 
Fezzan and in Darj and wazid in Misurata and 
in Cyrenaica. Moreover, because of the Otto- 
man presence in Libya (from 1551 to 1911) 
and because of the Italian occupation (from 
r91r to 1955), we find Turkish loanwords 
such as baya (< boya) ‘shoe polish’, kubri (< 
koprii) ‘bridge’, kasik (< kasik) ‘spoon’, Sisa (< 
sise) ‘bottle’, kisa (< kese) ‘bag’, Sarit (< serit) 
‘tape’, and Iranian words such as Sisma (< 
Cesme doi) ‘source; tap, faucet’ which found 
their way to Libya via Turkish cesme ‘public 
fountain; old copper tap). > Italian loanwords 
in Libyan dialects include barkdjo (< parcheg- 
gio) ‘parking’, baku (< pacco) ‘pack’, biro 
‘pen’ (< biro), baskléta ‘bicycle’ (< bicicletta), 
marsabédi (< marciapiedi) ‘pavement’, kubarta 
(< coperta) ‘blanket’, jiboto (< giubotto) ‘lum- 
berjacket, windbreaker’, kacafiti (< cacciavite) 


‘screwdriver’, and simdforo (< semaforo) ‘traf- 
fic lights’. As a matter of course, many English 
words reflecting modern life have been adopted 
in recent times, e.g. bortabal (< portable) ‘lap- 
top’, mobayl (< mobile) ‘mobile phone’, miksar 
(< mixer) ‘mixer’, mdsdaj (< message) ‘message, 
SMS’. Other English words have been bor- 
rowed from English soldiers during the 1940s, 
such as bufta (< poofter ‘homosexual’), boy 
(< boy ‘homosexual’), silfar (< silver) ‘inox’, 
sayyav (< save) ‘he saved’. makyaz ‘makeup’ 
(< maquillage) is a French loan. 


3. OTHER LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN 
LIBYA 


In Libya there are 14 percent of Berberophones. 
Berberophone islets are found today in Tripoli- 
tania (in Zwara, in the Djebel Nefoussa, in 
Yefren, in Nalout, in Sinaouen, and in Ghad- 
ames). Nowadays, there are no more Berbero- 
phones in Cyrenaica, but they were found there 
at the beginning of the 2zoth century in Awjila 
oasis and in Al-Jagbub. There may be some 
remaining Berberophones in the Joufra oasis, 
in Houn, in Waddan, and in Sokna (Larcher 
2001:46-48; Souriau 1986:40). In the extreme 
southwest of Libya (in Ghat and Barakat area), 
and also in Oubari and in Morzouk in the Fez- 
zan, Touaregs are still to be found; they are also 
found in Ghadames. There are about 17,000 
Touaregs in Libya (Anthony 2002:29). 

At least one Nilo-Saharan language, Tou- 
bou, is spoken in the southeast of Libya, in the 
Koufra area. There are about 2,600 Toubous in 
Libya (Ham 2002:30). 

Some old persons can still speak Italian, Eng- 
lish, and French in Libya. Libya was under Ital- 
ian occupation from rorr until 1955, British 
troops invaded Libya after the Second World 
War, and the United States had a dominant 
position in the oil industry in Libya; the French 
also occupied Libya in 1943 and stayed there 
until 1955. 


4. MODERN STANDARD ARABIC IN 
LIBYA 


Modern Standard Arabic is the official language 
of Libya and of all members of the Arab League 
(to which Libya has belonged since 1953). It is 
the language of the Our’an (in a more Classical 
register); of Modern Written Arabic (in use in 
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schools, literature, the press, and correspond- 
ence, and on signs and billboards); and of 
spoken monologue (on television, radio, and 
in public speeches and conferences). Colloquial 
Arabic is used in the arena of spontaneous oral 
communication and in everyday conversation. 

The current government of Libya adopted 
a significant policy of Arabization in the early 
1970s intended to fortify the country’s Arab- 
Islamic identity. Learning the Qur’an (read- 
ing and memorizing it) is obligatory in Libya. 
Moreover, systematic translation to Standard 
Arabic was encouraged in all domains of pub- 
lic life. The Latin alphabet was abandoned to 
make way for the exclusive use of the Arabic 
script; thus, road signs in Libya are written 
only in Arabic, and foreign visa applicants must 
translate their passports into Arabic. These 
policies contrast with what can be observed in 
other Arab countries, where languages such as 
French or English are used in addition to Ara- 
bic (in civic, administrative, and educational 
settings). Moreover, in 1984, and for about 
a decade, foreign languages were no longer 
taught in Libya. 

In line with these policies the Libyan govern- 
ment introduced in the late 1980s a new set of 
names for the months of the year, which are 
used by the Jamahiriyya News Agency (JANA) 
and the official press: ’ayanndr, ’an-nuwwar, 
ar-rabi‘, at-tayr, al-ma@’, as-sayf, nasir, hanibal, 
al-fatib, at-tumiur, al-bart, kdnun (cf. Azema 
2000:20). 

Libya has made > literacy another national 
priority. A long-term literacy plan was in effect 
between 1972 and 1992. In 1973, approxi- 
mately 32 percent of men and 73 percent of 
women (over ten years old) could not read. 
Today, Libya is home to North Africa’s most 
literate population: in 1995, 63 percent of 
women and 87.9 percent of men — a total of 
76.2 percent of the population — were literate. 

Due to a lack of native educators, Libya has 
to resort to foreigners (from other Arab coun- 
tries), who are required to teach in Arabic and 
sometimes in English. Wherever possible, for- 
eign teachers are replaced by Libyans. Accord- 
ing to the National Report (2001) presented in 
Geneva in 2001, there are 2,814 Libyans and 
2,714 foreigners teaching in Libyan universi- 
ties; and 1,403 Libyans and 2,234 foreign- 
ers teaching in other institutions and higher 


vocational centers. There are, therefore, more 
foreigners than natives teaching in Libya. 
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Lihyanitic > Thamudic 


Lingua Franca 


1. LINGUA FRANCA: FUNCTIONS 
AND STRUCTURES 


The term ‘lingua franca’ (or vehicular language) 
designates any language used as a means of 
interethnic communication in a multilingual 
setting. It usually refers to the spoken levels 
rather than to written levels, although an oral 
form of a lingua franca can become a writ- 
ten and standardized language. Lingua francas 
have been known since early Antiquity (for 
instance, Akkadian and Aramaic in the Near 
East). The development of a lingua franca is 
usually associated with one of the following his- 
torical and socioeconomic factors: expansion of 
trade, military conquest, political and religious 
domination, migration, or urbanization within 
multilingual areas. Its communicative function 
has no direct correlated impact on the linguistic 
structures, although expansion of a vernacular 
language as a lingua franca often results in a 
number of linguistic processes associated with 
simplification and semantic transparency, for 
example, phonological reduction, rule general- 
ization, development of analytic structures over 
synthetic structures, and use of autonomous 
grammatical markers. It does not necessarily 
lead to a drastic linguistic restructuring such as 
those implied in > pidginization processes. 

The linguistic structures of a lingua franca 
vary according to the social and _ historical 
context of its development and its contact. A 
lingua franca can develop from various types of 
language (an indigenous language, an imported 
dominant language, a ‘mixed’ language, or a 
pidgin language). 

Due to its long historical expansion through- 
out many parts of the world, Arabic provides 
many different cases of its use as a lingua franca. 
Classical Arabic and, in particular, Modern 
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Standard Arabic (MSA) can be considered 
kinds of lingua franca among Arab intellectuals 
speaking different colloquial Arabic vernacu- 
lars and resorting to Modern Standard Arabic 
for inter-Arab communication, including in the 
American diaspora (Rouchdy 2002). An Arabic 
colloquial variety can became a regional or 
national dialectal lingua franca in countries or 
areas with high dialectal diversity (e.g. Casa- 
blanca Arabic in Morocco). Dialects spoken 
as regional or national lingua francas among 
Arab speakers have usually undergone > level- 
ing processes and are labeled ‘koine’ (— dialect 
koine). However, the typical cases of Arabic 
lingua francas are those where Arabic was or 
is used as an interethnic language among the 
non-Arab or non-Arabic-speaking population 
(e.g. in the > Horn of Africa). Some examples 
are provided herein, but due to the scarcity of 
available data, much remains to be studied in 
this domain. 


2. ARABIC AS A HISTORICAL 
LINGUA FRANCA 


Before the advent of Islam, there is no men- 
tion of an Arabic variety spoken as a lingua 
franca by non-Arabs or between Arabs and 
non-Arabs. Other languages, like Aramaic or 
Greek, were the regional lingua francas of the 
Middle East, and Old Arabic was either a col- 
loquial vernacular or a literary koine (— poetic 
koine). Following the first waves of the Arab 
conquests in the 8th century, Arabic is believed 
to have been spoken as a lingua franca among 
the Arabs and the various non-Arab groups of 
the Arab Empire, especially in the cities and the 
military garrisons. The spread of Arabic as a 
lingua franca has been regarded as one of the 
factors that could explain the formation of the 
Neo-Arabic dialects, which are characterized 
by a number of phonological reduction and 
analytic features compared to Classical Arabic 
(> dialect koine). Early Arab sources (cf. Fiick 
1955) state that the expansion of Arabic and its 
use as a lingua franca induced the ‘corruption’ 
of the ‘pure’ Arabic language. 

Very few data on the oral use of either the 
Arabic- or non-Arabic-speaking population are 
available for this early period in the written 
sources. The only linguistic sources are the 
numerous anecdotes about the speech of the 
early non-Arab converts, the mawali. These 


anecdotes do not document the actual col- 
loquial speech of the new converts but rather 
their effort to adopt the standard language in 
certain formal situations (Versteegh 1997:97). 
It is, therefore, difficult to assess what types of 
Arabic were spoken as a lingua franca and by 
whom exactly, including in the most bilingual or 
multilingual areas of the Arab Empire, such as 
Romance-speaking Andalusia, Berber-speaking 
North Africa, and South Yemen. 

The further expansion of Islam and Arab 
traders or Arab groups in Africa and East and 
Central Asia throughout the medieval and Otto- 
man periods fostered contact between Arabic 
and local languages. Traces of this process are 
attested by the high degree of Arabic loanwords 
(Classical and sometimes colloquial), and often 
by the use of Arabic script to write the local 
African and Asian languages. Classical Arabic 
or ~ Middle Arabic may have functioned as 
a religious lingua franca among the various 
Muslim converts. However, we have as yet 
very little evidence of an Arabic lingua franca 
spoken in these areas during the premodern 
period. Other languages, such as Manding, > 
Fulfulde, > Songhai, > Hausa, > Swahili, > 
Persian, > Turkish, > Urdu, and > Malay, are 
known to have functioned and still function as 
lingua francas in these areas. 

The few available historical data refer to 
very rudimentary forms of Arabic, which have 
been considered as kinds of ‘pidgin’ or ‘jargon’ 
by the authors who analyzed them. One of 
the earliest records is Maridi Arabic, which 
has been adduced as possible evidence of the 
presence of an Arabic-based pidgin used as a 
lingua franca in Saharan Africa (Thomason and 
Elgibali 1986). It was mentioned by the Anda- 
lusian geographer al-Bakri in the r1th century. 
The geographical area of this pidgin is not clear 
(Mauritania, North Sudan, Upper Egypt?). The 
document is a very short text of fifty words 
written in Arabic script and characterized by a 
reduced morphosyntax (r). 


(1) <rdwl dwm‘ lw sm dml 
man  Jumu‘a to-him name camel 
lw ww bn lww> 
to-him and son to-him 


‘A man called Jumu‘a had a camel and a son’ 


In spite of a careful linguistic analysis by Thom- 
ason and Elgibali, the limited data are not 
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sufficient to establish the exact nature of the 
language or to prove the existence of a stable 
pidgin acting as a trade language in the south- 
ern marches of the Arab Empire. 

Another source has been found in the writ- 
ings of two Italian travelers of the 15th/16th 
centuries, who provided some Arabic sentences 
written in Latin script (Contini 1994, 1996). 
The Arabic variety presented in these Ital- 
ian writings includes two registers: a Classical 
Arabic one, used in religious formulas, and a 
vernacular register, characterized by a simpli- 
fied grammar, as in (2). 


(2) incane inte mayrith 
if you not-want 
ane (=’in kan inta ma yrid ana) 
me 


‘if you don’t want me’ 


It has been analyzed as possible evidence of the 
existence of an Arabic lingua franca spoken 
by traders all around the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean 
(Cifoletti 2004). If the existence of an Arabic 
trade lingua franca appears historically quite 
probable, it has so far not been attested by the 
available linguistic data, which are merely cari- 
catures of a ‘corrupted’ form of Arabic. 


3. ARABIC LINGUA FRANCA IN 
MODERN TIMES 


Today, the use of Arabic as an interethnic 
lingua franca among non-Arab speakers is 
recorded mainly in some African countries and 
in the Arabian Peninsula. It is linked either to 
the spread of Arabic in former non-Arabic- 
speaking areas or to the presence of a high 
percentage of non-Arabic-speaking migrant 
groups within an Arab host country (Gulf 
countries). In the first case, a distinction must 
be drawn between two types of areas: in bilin- 
gual areas, where non-Arabic-speaking groups 
have been living in more or less close contact 
with Arabic-speaking groups in a dominant 
Arabic environment (e.g. South Arabian-speak- 
ing groups in South Yemen, Berber groups 
in North Africa, African-speaking groups in 
northern Sudan and Mauritania); and in areas 
where Arabic native speakers are in the minor- 
ity but where, nevertheless, Arabic functions as 
a lingua franca (Chad, South Sudan, Ethiopia, 


Eritrea). Information about the various types 
of Arabic spoken as lingua franca are rather 
scarce, and linguistic description is difficult 
due to the high degree of individual and social 
variation. It is often difficult to isolate a dis- 
crete linguistic variety, and very few structural 
factors appear to be shared by all vehicular 
Arabic varieties. According to the context, the 
Arabic lingua franca tends to approximate the 
regional Arabic colloquial varieties, with indi- 
vidual variation according to the degree of 
proficiency/acquisition, or it exhibits significant 
linguistic restructuring. Another trend is the 
development of mixed languages or > code- 
switching among the youth living in ethnically 
mixed urban areas. 

In Algeria and Morocco, the bilingual > 
Berber-speaking population (approximately 40 
percent of the population in Morocco and 
20 percent in Algeria) is said to speak local 
colloquial Arabic as a lingua franca with the 
Arabic-speaking groups and with the Berbers of 
other dialectal/language groups (Boukous 1995, 
1997). The degree of colloquial Arabic profi- 
ciency among Berber-speaking groups varies 
according to place and style of life. There is 
no precise description of a vehicular kind of 
Arabic spoken by the Berbers. The fact that 
Berber and North African dialects have coex- 
isted for a long time and tend to converge (El 
Medlaoui 1998; Maas 2000) may explain the 
nonspecificity of Berber vehicular Arabic. Use 
of Berber/Arabic/French code-switching is also 
mentioned for young urban Berbers but is not 
well documented. 

In Egypt, Arabic has been spoken as a lin- 
gua franca among the Matoki and Fadicca > 
Nubian speakers since their relocation after the 
construction of the Aswan High Dam (Rouchdy 
1980). Nubian Arabic presents some cases of 
phonological restructuring (lack of pharyngeals 
/h/ and //) and some morphological particulari- 
ties due to Nubian substrate (systematic use of 
suffix -a to mark adjectives). 

In > Mauritania, there is no description of 
a specific Arabic vehicular spoken by the non- 
Arab population, although a simplified form of 
— Hassaniyya is reported to be spoken between 
the African population and the Bidan (Taine- 
Cheikh 1997). The lingua francas of the African- 
speaking population, who usually cluster in 
specific urban quarters, have been > Wolof and 
French. Today the urban youth tend to mix the 
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various African languages, incorporating some 
Hassaniyya words, as, for example, in (3). 


(3) biyye miappiye nak 
[Hassaniyya Wolof Wolof 
mais no wiyete 
French Pular Pular] 
‘She is beautiful, but what is her name?’ 
(Dia 2004) 


In > Chad, Arabs represent about ro percent 
of the population and have been, since the 16th 
and 17th centuries, scattered in the central part 
of the country. Since 1978, Arabic is one of the 
two official languages, together with French. 
Arabic is the first vehicular of Chad and is 
spoken as an interethnic lingua franca by about 
50 percent of the Chadian population (Jullien 
de Pommerol 1997). Vehicular Arabic is one 
of the broadcast Chadian national languages 
and is often used in official contexts instead 
of Classical Arabic. The dominance of Arabic 
is a rather recent phenomenon, linked to the 
social and political transformations of Chad 
in the last three decades of the 2oth century, 
but the use of a simplified Arabic as a trade 
language is attested since the beginning of the 
zoth century. In 1900, a military Arabic pidgin 
known as Turku was imported from Bahr al 
Ghazal (southwest Sudan) into Chari-Logome 
(present southern Chad) by the fleeing Suda- 
nese soldiers of Rabeh. Turku became one of 
the trade languages of southern Chad, Central 
Africa, and northern ~ Cameroon (Derendiger 
1923; Muraz 1932; for a detailed updated lin- 
guistic and historical analysis, see Tosco and 
Owens 1993). Turku was characterized by a 
reduced phonetic inventory (21 phonemes) and 
the quasi absence of derivational and inflec- 
tional morphology, as in (4) and (5). 


(4) ana doro kutu fi 
I want put on 
dabra anaki dawa seme 
ulcer your medicine good 


‘T want to put good medicine on your ulcer’ 


anaki 
your 


(5) nas mardan ana hille 
people sick of _ village 
‘sick people of your village’ 


Today, the term ‘Turku’ is no longer in use, 
but Hagége (1973) briefly mentions a variety of 


‘rudimentary Arabic vehicular’ with the same 
characteristic pidgin features, without giving 
any indication of the extent of its use. Jullien de 
Pommerol (1997:65) mentions a vehicular vari- 
ety, Bongor Arabic (> pidgin Arabic: Bongor), 
which is spoken in the south and is very similar 
to Turku, as in (6). 


(6) amis ana kutulu kalib al 
yesterday I kill dog who 
addu wiled hanay 
bite boy mine 


“Yesterday I killed the dog who bit my son’ 


Jullien de Pommerol distinguishes Bongor Ara- 
bic from the other levels or varieties of vehicular 
Arabic spoken in the central and western parts 
of the country, as well as in urban environ- 
ments like Abbéché (Roth 1979) or N’djamena 
(Jullien de Pommerol 1997, 1999). In these 
areas, the Chadian Arabic vehicular reproduces 
the main grammatical features of the regional 
dialectal varieties (i.e. derivational and inflec- 
tional morphology), albeit with a number of 
phonological and morphological restructuring 
processes: lack of emphatics, /x/ often realized 
as [k], /8/ realized as [s], reduction of mor- 
phological derivation, larger use of analytical 
structures, and idiomatic or lexical particulari- 
ties indicating the influence of the local African 
languages or of French, as in (7) and (8). 


(7) musa bufutna kullina fi ilim 
‘Musa is more learned than us’ 


(8) hi galat kadar mohammet yamii | lekkol 
hi tamsi tibi leyah fangdsu 
‘She says that when Mohammed goes to 
school, she will buy him fritters’ 


It may be noted that vehicular Arabic shares 
a number of phonological features with the 
non-nomadic Chadian Arabic dialects: lack of 
pharyngeals /h/ and //, frequent omission of 
laryngeals /h/ and //, presence of /é/, and /p/ 
and /f/ in non-Arabic loanwords. It also tends 
to select the features common to all Chadian 
Arabian dialects and excludes some more 
specific features (the genitive particle hana is 
generalized, while hint tends to disappear). 
Vehicular Arabic is becoming the national 
Chadian Arabic koine through the influence 
of the media, which act as a unifying force. 
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Vehicular Arabic is also becoming the mother 
tongue of urban children in major cities such 
as N’Djamena. 

In northern Sudan, where Arab groups rep- 
resent 50 percent of the population, Arabic 
began to expand during the 16th/17th centuries 
(Thelwall 1978; Miller 1989). Today, the degree 
of Arabization and bilingualism varies from one 
group to another and from one individual to 
another. During the second half of the zoth cen- 
tury, Arabic spread either as a lingua franca or 
as a mother tongue (51 percent Arabic as mother 
tongue in 1956, and 74 percent in 1993, accord- 
ing to the national census), mainly because of 
internal migration, urbanization, and intereth- 
nic mixing. The Arabic lingua franca is usually 
based on the local colloquial varieties, more or 
less influenced by the dominant Khartoum Ara- 
bic. Compared to the local Sudanese Arabic col- 
loquial varieties (like Baggara Arabic in western 
Sudan, Sukriyya Arabic in eastern Sudan, and > 
Khartoum Arabic in northern central Sudan), it is 
often characterized by the following phonological 
and morphological restructuring: lack of emphat- 
ics; lack of pharyngeals; realization of velar /g/ 
as [x] or [g]; irregular gender and number 
agreement; irregular use of definite article; pre- 
dominance of analytical genitive constructions 
(with hana or bta); use of preposition fi after 
a verb of motion; etc.; see, for example, (9) and 
(ro). 


(9) mara bitak al kwayes 
‘your good wife’ 


(10) yarju fi lbalad 
‘They go back to the country’ (Miller and 
Abu Manga 1992) 


However, the Arabic lingua franca does not 
exhibit major linguistic restructuring and is 
often rather similar to the vernacular Ara- 
bic varieties spoken by some Arabized/sed- 
entary groups of western Sudan or Chad. In 
Khartoum, the Arabic vehicular variety of the 
migrant population tends to adopt some koine 
features, such as the genitive particle bta/bta‘ 
instead of Sudanese hagg or hana, but it seems 
to retain (or adopt) many western Sudanese 
features (e.g. Ist pers. sg. imperfect in 1-: namSsi 
nagod ‘I go and stay’). 

The situation is rather different in southern 


Sudan, where a pidgin Arabic has developed 
as a lingua franca since the middle of the roth 
century, due to a particular historical and social 
context (> Juba Arabic). Although Arabic in 
southern Sudan presents extremely varied forms, 
going from pidgin/creole varieties to approximate 
colloquial forms, Juba Arabic appears today as a 
symbolic standardized norm clearly distinct from 
any colloquial varieties and structurally close to 
the Arabic-based creole ki-Nubi (= Ki-Nubi). 
Juba Arabic may also be spoken in Sudan among 
the displaced populations of the south. 

In > Ethiopia, mention of an Arabic lingua 
franca has been made by Ferguson (1972), 
who distinguishes three Arabic varieties: (i) 
the dialect spoken by a very small minor- 
ity of about ten thousand former Yemenis or 
Sudanese immigrants; (ii) the lingua franca, 
structurally close to the Yemeni and eastern 
Sudanese dialects, which was used as a com- 
municative medium between the Ethiopian 
Muslim communities; and (iii) the trade jar- 
gon used between the Arab traders and the 
local non-Arab population, which Ferguson de- 
scribes as a “rudimentary pidginized form of 
Arabic with the usual features of pidginized 
Arabic, such as the m.sg. for all persons of the 
verb, and so on”. No updated information is 
available. 

In Eritrea, Arabic became one of the offi- 
cial national languages in 1993 (together with 
Tigrinya and English). A vernacular colloquial 
Arabic related to Saudi dialects is spoken by 
the Rashaida (1 percent of the Eritrean popula- 
tion). Arabic is also spoken as a lingua franca, 
particularly among the Muslim population of 
the Eritrean southern coasts (Simeone-Senelle 
2000; > lingua franca: Horn of Africa). Various 
factors explain the past and present diffusion of 
Arabic in Eritrea: the historical links between 
the African Red Sea Coast and the Arabic 
Peninsula; the diffusion of Islam; and the war 
between Eritrea and Ethiopia (1962-1992), 
which displaced more than one million Eritre- 
ans to neighboring Sudan, Egypt, and Saudi 
Arabia and created many internal displace- 
ments. The Arabic lingua franca spoken by the 
Kushitic-speaking population shows interfer- 
ence with the local languages (Afar, Saho), 
particularly regarding word order, which is 
Subject-Object-Verb, with the auxiliary coming 
after the verb (11). 
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(11) barb isdwwu wu igéttau kan ennds 
‘They were fighting and slaughtering the 
people’ 


Furthermore, it exhibits reduction at the pho- 
nological level (lack of or weak emphatization, 
velar /g/ and /x/ realized as [g] and [k], merger 
of /8/ and /s/ in [s], etc.); and irregular use of 
definite article and of gender and number agree- 
ment. However, it remains structurally close to 
Yemeni and eastern Sudanese dialects. 

In southern Yemen, Arabic is spoken as 
a lingua franca by the Mehri speakers (a > 
Modern South Arabian language) to commu- 
nicate with Arabic speakers and with other 
South Arabian speakers (Hobyot and Sogotri 
speakers). The Arabic lingua franca spoken 
by the Mehri speakers is phonologically and 
morphologically close to the local Yemeni vari- 
eties (Simeone-Senelle 2002). Some structures 
indicate a possible Mehri influence (feminine 
gender assignation of some words such as babr 
‘sea’ like the Mehri equivalent rdwram). It tends 
to be a leveled variety and excludes the very 
specific features of both Mehri (like the ejective 
realization of emphatics) and the local Yemeni 
Arabic dialects (the realization of /j/ as [y] in 
some dialects). 

In the Gulf countries, the foreign migrant 
population has increased drastically since the 
late 1960s. In countries such as Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates, foreign migrants represent 
60 to 90 percent of the total population. A pidgin 
Arabic has developed as a lingua franca between 
native Arabic speakers and foreign migrant work- 
ers, especially those from the Indian subconti- 
nent. Gulf Pidgin Arabic is marked enough to 
be satirized in serial TV shows, songs, and other 
media (Smart 1990). There is evidence (Wiswall 
2002) that the Gulf foreigners’ talk used by 
native Arab speakers is different from the lingua 
franca spoken by the migrants (overuse of 
copula fi among native speakers in sentences 
like anta fi fakkar ~ anta sawwi fakkar ‘you 
[sg.] think’). Gulf Pidgin Arabic is based on 
Gulf Arabic, but it presents a reduced phono- 
logical and morphological system and is 
characterized by a high degree of analytical 
structures and many foreign loanwords, as in 
(12)-(15). 


(12) ana kallim inta sida 
‘T address you [sg.] directly’ 
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(13) nibna ma yifham 
‘We don’t understand’ 


(14) sayara mal axa barra sawwi nazif 
‘Wash my brother’s car outside’ 


(15) yemen janubi sim sim lubnan 
‘South Yemen is the same as Lebanon’ 


4. CONCLUSION 


At the linguistic level, it appears impossible 
to provide a unified description of Arabic as 
a lingua franca. Each vehicular variety is built 
upon the local vernacular Arabic dialects and 
exhibits various degrees of restructuring. Two 
phenomena can be noted, however. First, in 
most recorded places, the Arabic lingua franca 
tends to approximate the local varieties, and 
there are very few examples of the emergence 
of a specific stabilized Arabic pidgin variety. 
Second, some regular linguistic tendencies can 
be found at the phonological and grammatical 
levels, such as the tendency to drop emphatic 
and pharyngeal consonants, irregular use of 
gender and number agreement or generalization 
of affix plural markers -im and -dt, irregular 
use of the definite article, predominance of ana- 
lytical genitive construction, absence of specific 
marked local dialectal features, etc. Substrate 
influence may appear at the phonological and 
lexical levels and in a few morphosyntactic fea- 
tures. In this sense, one may note the similarity 
of trends between the linguistic processes which 
led to the emergence of Neo-Arabic dialects 
and the linguistic restructuring of contempo- 
rary Arabic lingua franca. It should be noted 
that Arabic may function as a lingua franca in 
many other places that, for lack of data, are not 
recorded here. 
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CATHERINE MILLER (Iremam, Aix en Provence) 


Linguistics and Arabic 
1. INTRODUCTION 


This entry shows some of the key relations 
between data from the Arabic language and 
developments in general linguistics. Although 
the relevant aspects are sometimes described 
primarily as contributions from general linguis- 
tics to Arabic language studies and sometimes 
from Arabic to general linguistics, the crucial 
point throughout is the interaction between our 
understanding of the structure of the Arabic 
language and our understanding of language as 
a general phenomenon. In most, if not all, cases, 
the particular phenomenon that is referred to in 
Arabic is also found in some other languages 
of the world, in particular in other > Semitic 
or, more generally, > Afro-Asiatic languages. 
However, given the prestige of Arabic and the 
amount of scholarship that has been devoted to 
this language — including all of Classical Ara- 
bic, Modern Standard Arabic, and the modern 
vernaculars — it is usually Arabic, rather than 
any other relevant language, that has played the 
crucial role in the development of the interplay 
with general linguistics; only Hebrew competes 
seriously with Arabic in this respect. Nonethe- 
less, on occasion it is useful to refer to other 
languages in addition to Arabic, in order to 
emphasize the position of Arabic with respect 
to its linguistic structure among the languages 
of the world. 

Until recently, in order to compare Arabic 
typologically with other languages, it was nec- 
essary to rely on essentially intuitive assess- 
ments by linguists of the frequency of different 
structural types across the languages of the 
world. With the publication of Haspelmath 
a.0. (2005), a tool has been placed in linguists’ 
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hands that permits rather exact statistical eval- 
uation of certain structural features of language 
across the world’s languages, and reference to 
the contributions to Haspelmath a.o. therefore 
figures in the body of this article. However, for 
features not covered in Haspelmath a.o., reli- 
ance must still in general be placed on subjec- 
tive assessment of the incidence of particular 
structures crosslinguistically. 


2. PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 


While one’s initial impression might be that 
it is the richness of the consonant inventory 
of Classical Arabic (and many other varieties 
of the language) that is most striking, includ- 
ing the presence of crosslinguistically rather 
unusual articulations such as uvulars and pha- 
ryngeals, it is worth noting initially that one of 
the most striking features of the phonology of 
most varieties of Arabic, including the Classical 
and Modern Standard languages, is an absence, 
namely that of the phoneme /p/. Maddieson 
(200§c), using a sample of 566 languages, 
notes that only 32 languages (including Arabic, 
here represented by Egyptian Arabic of Cairo), 
or 5.7 percent, lack /p/. What is perhaps even 
more surprising is that all but five of these lan- 
guages are spoken in the northern half of Africa, 
and Maddieson (2005c:27) speculates that the 
prestige of Arabic may have been one (though 
surely not the only) factor in the high incidence 
of /p/-less languages in northern Africa. 

In terms of crosslinguistically rare articulatory 
types attested in Arabic and discussed in the 
contributions to Haspelmath a.o. (2005), the 
two relevant ones are uvulars and pharyngeals. 
Maddieson (2005b) finds uvular consonants in 
98 of the 566 languages of his sample, or 17.3 
percent, but the relatively unusual position of 
Arabic increases somewhat when we note that 
it has both uvular stops and continuants, found 
in only 48 languages of Maddieson’s sample, 
or 8.5 percent. Turning to pharyngeals, Mad- 
dieson (2005a) finds them in only 21 of the 
566 languages of his sample, or 3.7 percent, 
with the only areas of widespread incidence 
of pharyngeals being Afro-Asiatic languages 
and the languages of the North Caucasus. 
Since Maddieson’s (2005a) reference variety 
of Arabic is Egyptian Arabic of Cairo, one 
other rare phoneme of many other varieties of 
Arabic, including both Classical and Modern 


Standard Arabic, is missed, namely /t/, which 
occurs in 40 of Maddieson’s 566 languages, 
or 7.1 percent. Maddieson (2005a) goes on to 
note the number of languages that contain both 
pharyngeals and /t/, with a grand total of 2 in 
his sample, putting varieties of Arabic that have 
both in very select company indeed. 

Among other phonetic features of the Arabic 
consonant system, pride of place must of course 
go to ‘emphasis’, i.e. the phonetic correlate of 
the so-called emphatic consonants, a feature 
that is unfortunately not covered in Haspelmath 
a.0. (2005). This feature in Arabic is important 
first for its phonetic nature, which seems to 
comprise > velarization as the main secondary 
articulation — and not, incidentally, pharyngeal- 
ization, since velarization (including ‘emphasis’ 
in Arabic) and pharyngealization have very dif- 
ferent assimilatory effects on neighboring vow- 
els, as can be seen perhaps most clearly in the 
back [a] quality in an emphatic environment 
versus the front [a] quality in a pharyngeal 
environment. Second, ‘emphasis’ is important 
in Arabic for the fact that it characterizes not 
only the phonetic nature of its locus, i.e. the seg- 
mental phoneme that is phonemically emphatic, 
but also spreads, to different extents in different 
varieties of Arabic, to other segments. Although 
a few varieties of Arabic, such as Maltese, have 
lost the phonemic opposition of ‘emphasis’, the 
former presence of emphatics has played an 
important historical role in the enrichment of 
the Maltese vowel system. A simple example can 
be seen in the Maltese realizations of Classical 
Arabic sayf ‘sword’ and sayf ‘summer’, namely 
sejf and sajf respectively, i.e. with the front 
vowel /e/ in a historically nonemphatic environ- 
ment and the back vowel /a/ in a historically 
emphatic environment. As noted by Schabert 
(1976:50-52), in Maltese the effects of former 
emphatics show up essentially only in the case 
of r (where the distinction of emphatic vs. non- 
emphatic is secondary but widespread across 
varieties of Arabic) and of words that contained 
a labial or 7. In other words, in the example of 
sayf vs. sayf, ‘emphasis’ must first have spread 
across to the f, and it is this f that is then most 
directly responsible for the originally allophonic 
vowel quality distinction; contrast the Maltese 
counterpart dejjaq of Classical Arabic dayyiq 
‘narrow’, where in the absence of a labial, 7, or 
n there is no trace of the earlier emphatic. 

As a final feature of phonetic interest, we 
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might note the > stress system, which varies 
considerably from one variety of Arabic to 
another. Although there is a basic system that 
characterizes Arabic in general, with stress fall- 
ing on the last heavy syllable (where a syl- 
lable is heavy if it contains a long vowel or 
diphthong followed by at least one consonant 
or a short vowel followed by at least two con- 
sonants), there are nonetheless unusual excep- 
tions that can pose problems for an elegant 
description, such as the characteristic Egyptian 
stress pattern... VC’CVCV, e.g. mudar'risa 
‘female teacher’, contrasting with equivalents 
of mu'darrisa in most other varieties. Reference 
may be made to the discussion of stress in Ara- 
bic varieties in Goedemans a.o. (forthcoming). 


3. MORPHOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 


Arabic is well known for its basic triconso- 
nantal root pattern, whereby the > root of a 
family of words, carrying the basic meaning of 
that family of words, typically consists of three 
consonants, with vowels, as well as prefixes, 
suffixes, and infixes, serving to express deri- 
vational or inflectional relations among words 
and word forms from the same root, as illus- 
trated in the following forms derived from the 
root k-t-b ‘to write’: 


kataba ‘he wrote’ 

kutiba ‘it [masc.] was written’ 
kitab ‘book’ 

kutub ‘books’ 

katib ‘writer’ 

maktab ‘office’ 

maktaba ‘library’ 

muktatib ‘subscriber’ 


This feature of Arabic was one of the main driv- 
ing forces behind the development of autoseg- 
mental phonology (> morphology), with its 
use of distinct tiers to represent different parts 
of the phonological structure of a word. In 
Arabic, for instance, the similarities and dif- 
ferences between kataba and kutiba would be 
represented by having the invariable root k-t-b 
on one tier and the vowels, a-a-a or u-i-a, on 
another, with rules for combining the two into 
a single derived representation by interdigitat- 
ing consonants and vowels. But the power of 
this approach to the interface of phonology and 
morphology and its value in the description of 
Arabic goes beyond simple examples of the kind 


presented above. For instance, the third verbal 
derivative (Form III) of the root k-t-b has the 
active perfect form kdtaba ‘he corresponded’, 
with the corresponding passive katiba. In this 
pair, one notes not only the difference in qual- 
ity of the first vowel, which parallels that found 
in the basic form active kataba, passive kutiba, 
but also the consonant length of that first 
vowel in Form III, irrespective of its quality. 
In other words, decomposing the phonological 
representation into different tiers enables one 
to give a more adequate characterization of the 
interface between phonology and morphology. 
See further McCarthy (1985). 


4. MORPHOLOGICAL CATEGORIES 


For some of the morphological categories of 
Arabic, detailed comparison with other lan- 
guages of the world is facilitated by relevant 
contributions to Haspelmath a.o. (2005), and 
in some instances Arabic turns out to represent 
an interestingly rare type. For instance, Siewier- 
ska (2005) examines the distribution of > gen- 
der across grammatical persons in independent 
persons. In her sample of 378 languages, 254 
have no gender opposition in independent pro- 
nouns, and 103 restrict the gender opposition 
to the 3rd person, while only 20 (5.3 percent of 
the total sample, or 16.1 percent of those that 
show some gender opposition) have a gender 
opposition in the rst and/or 2nd person; one of 
these is, of course, Arabic — Siewierska’s refer- 
ence variety is Modern Standard Arabic — with 
a gender opposition in both 3rd and 2nd per- 
sons. (There is, incidentally, an even rarer type, 
with a gender opposition in the rst and/or 2nd 
person but not in the 3rd person, represented 
by only two languages in Siewierska’s sample.) 

One might also wonder about the crosslin- 
guistic distribution of ‘conjugated adpositions’, 
which would include the combinations of prep- 
osition and pronominal suffix in Arabic, such 
as min-hda ‘from her’. It is important to note in 
this connection that Arabic does not extend this 
phenomenon to prepositions governing lexi- 
cal noun phrases, i.e. Arabic has min bagdada 
‘from Baghdad’ and not *min-ha bagddada, a 
construction type that is found in some lan- 
guages. Bakker (2005) provides relevant infor- 
mation. In his sample of 378 languages, 63 
have no adpositions, and are thus irrelevant 
to the present question. Of the 315 languages 
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that do have adpositions, 209 have no agree- 
ment, while 106 (33.7%) do, putting Arabic in 
a minority, but a sizable one. Incidentally, only 
23 languages (included in the just mentioned 
106) go further by having agreement even when 
the adposition governs a lexical noun phrase. 

The interest of the Arabic dual lies not so 
much in the existence of this category as in its 
transformation in the passage from Classical 
Arabic to the vernaculars. In Classical Arabic, 
the dual is a full-fledged grammatical category, 
obligatory on nouns in reference to a group 
consisting of two entities, and with an almost 
complete set of parallel morphological forms to 
express agreement (e.g. in adjectives) or to index 
pronominal arguments, with the sole exception 
of the absence of rst person dual distinct from 
plural, both in the independent pronouns and in 
the morphology of the verb. Although the form 
of the dual is continued into the vernaculars, 
there have been two kinds of changes. The first 
is a shift in semantics, whereby the originally 
dual (here often called the > ‘pseudodual’) is 
simply used in the sense of the plural, as with 
Maltese id-ejn ‘hands’, which can refer to any 
number of hands greater than one, not neces- 
sarily just two; the pseudodual is characteristic 
of entities that typically occur in pairs but is not 
restricted to the interpretation of a pair. The 
second shift is a restriction of true dual seman- 
tics to a small number of nouns, typically of a 
type that are frequently counted, such as time 
units, e.g. Moroccan yum-ayn ‘two days’, Mal- 
tese sent-ejn ‘two years’. Interestingly, some 
vernaculars have slightly different forms in 
the case of duals and pseudoduals; Moroc- 
can, for instance, has -in for the pseudodual 
(e.g. yadd-in ‘hands’), contrasting with -ayn for 
the true dual. Syrian even has a minimal pair 
with dual ’id-t-én ‘two hands’ vs. pseudodual 
*id-én ‘hands’, distinguished by the presence 
vs. absence of the originally feminine marker 
-t. In other words, the loss of productivity of 
the Classical Arabic dual - arguably a simpli- 
fication — has led to innovations marked by 
unusual complications. 

One unusual feature of Arabic noun mor- 
phology, though one shared by a number of 
other Semitic and, more broadly, Afro-Asiatic 
languages, is the construct form of the noun, 
with its accompanying syntax, as in the con- 
trast between the independent form of the 
nominative masculine sound plural seen in 


mu‘allim-uina ‘teachers’ and the construct form 
seen in mu‘allim-u |-walad-i ‘the boy’s teach- 
ers’. One feature of this construction is that 
the possessive relation is marked not only by 
the genitive case on the possessor (the -i suffix 
of walad-i), but also by a special form of the 
head noun. While a number of languages mark 
the head noun of a possessive construction by 
means of a possessive affix agreeing with the 
possessor, as in Turkish adam-in kitab-i ‘the 
man’s book’, where the possessor adam ‘man’ 
has a genitive suffix and the head noun kitap 
‘book’ has a 3rd person singular possessive 
suffix, an otherwise special form of the head 
noun as in Arabic seems crosslinguistically very 
unusual, although no specific detailed typo- 
logical study seems to exist. Nonetheless, the 
presence of a distinct construct form seems 
remarkably tenacious across Semitic and some 
other branches of Afro-Asiatic. While the Ara- 
bic vernaculars have in general lost the distinc- 
tion between independent and construct plural 
and dual forms (though they may survive in 
frozen form before possessive suffixes, as in 
Egyptian rigl-ay-ya ‘my legs’), a new kind of 
construct has developed with nouns ending 
in ta@ marbuta, following the loss of any seg- 
mental realization in the independent form but 
the retention of a pronunciation as /t/ in the 
possessive construction, as in Egyptian rukba 
‘knee’, rukb-it ‘ali ‘Ali’s knee’, rukb-it-u ‘his 
knee’. For syntactic properties of the construct, 
see Section 5. 

Turning now to the verb, a major focus of 
attention has been on the tense/aspect sys- 
tem. Arabic has a basic morphological distinc- 
tion between two forms, the so-called perfect 
(fa‘ala) and imperfect (yaf‘ulu), with varia- 
tion in the vocalization separating ‘ and /. In 
the analysis proposed, for instance, in Comrie 
(1976:78-81), the semantics of this opposition 
is a combination of tense and aspect, which 
renders otiose the question whether this is a 
— tense or an ~ aspect opposition; it is both. 
The perfect combines past time reference with 
perfective aspect. The imperfect covers all other 
possibilities, i.e. any situation that holds at or 
after the reference point (thus covering present 
and future time reference), as well as imperfec- 
tive with past time reference. An added feature 
is that the reference point is not necessarily 
the present moment, so that in appropriate 
contexts, for instance, the perfect can indicate a 
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situation that precedes a future reference point. 
The use of various > auxiliaries and particles, 
some of which are already present in Classical 
Arabic, others of which develop differentially in 
the various vernaculars, and also of participial 
forms of verbs, enables more specific time ref- 
erence and other values to be made explicit. 
For instance, to ensure an interpretation of the 
imperfect that combines imperfective aspect 
with past time reference, the perfect of the 
auxiliary ‘to be’ can be used to indicate the 
past time reference along with the imperfect of 
the lexical verb to indicate imperfective aspect, 
as in kdna yaktubu ‘he was writing, he used to 
write’; the combination of the imperfect of the 
auxiliary ‘to be’ - this form of ‘to be’ normally 
receives future time reference, present time ref- 
erence being expressed by absence of ‘to be’ 
even in copular sentences — with the perfect of 
the lexical verb indicates a perfective situation 
prior to a reference point in the future, as in 
yakunu kataba ‘he will have written’. The pos- 
sibility of combining a small number of distinct 
forms into a number of different combinations 
gives rise to a system capable of expressing 
a rich set of semantic distinctions, with the 
vernaculars in particular having developed a 
number of fine semantic oppositions; see, for 
instance, Brustad (2000:16 5-230). 


5. SYNTAX 


In terms of constituent order typology, Arabic, 
or at least those varieties of Arabic that have 
basic Verb-Subject-Object constituent order in 
the clause, are typical representatives of this 
constituent order type, combining this order of 
the major constituents of the clause with prepo- 
sitions rather than postpositions, a possessive 
construction in which the possessor (genitive) 
follows its head noun, and an order in which 
the adjective also follows its head noun. And 
even with respect to varieties of Arabic that 
have Subject-Verb-Object basic order in the 
clause, or for which it is hard to decide between 
the two orders, the correlations still represent 
by far the majority type. In this respect, then, 
Arabic is a good representative of a type that is 
widespread among the languages of the world, 
but equally does not display any strikingly 
unusual features. (Data relating to crosslinguis- 
tic variation here can be gleaned from com- 
paring the relevant maps in Haspelmath a.o. 


[2005]; several varieties of Arabic are included 
in the samples of all or some of these maps, 
e.g. Modern Standard Arabic, Egyptian Arabic, 
Syrian Arabic, Iraqi Arabic, Gulf Arabic, Moroc- 
can Arabic.) 

While the differentiation of the major word 
classes (parts of speech) in Arabic, e.g. verb, 
noun, pronoun, adverb, preposition, is in gen- 
eral rather straightforward, there is a class of 
words where morphology and syntax seem to 
go in separate directions, in that these items 
have at least many syntactic properties of verbs 
although morphologically they appear to be 
nouns, pronouns, adverbs, or prepositions. In 
Arabic grammar these have come to be called 
— ‘pseudoverbs’; for the most part, they are 
original nonverbs that have acquired some 
properties of verbs, although the class also 
includes original verbs that have lost some 
verbal properties. In Syrian, for instance, ‘and 
is originally a preposition expressing location 
at, and can still be used in this sense, but it 
can also be used as the translation equivalent 
of English to have, in which case it has some 
verbal properties, for instance being negated by 
means of the preverbal particle ma, and even 
taking a pronominal direct object suffixed to 
yd- (— locatives). While the historical pathway 
by which pseudoverbs arise is reasonably clear, 
the phenomenon nonetheless presents problems 
in synchronic description, in particular in defin- 
ing the word classes. 

Within noun phrase syntax, perhaps the most 
striking feature of Arabic is the > construct (> 
idafa), the basic way of expressing possession 
within the noun phrase in Classical Arabic and 
still a frequent construction in most vernacu- 
lars. In Section 4, the morphological peculiarity 
of this construction was already noted, namely 
the fact that there is often special marking of 
the head of the possessive construction (in addi- 
tion, in Classical Arabic, to the genitive case on 
the possessor). But the construction also has 
unusual syntactic properties, as documented, 
for instance, by Benmamoun (2000:140-15 5) 
and other references cited there. First, there 
are restrictions on definiteness: while the pos- 
sessor can be either definite or indefinite, the 
possessum can only be interpreted as definite, 
although it can never take an actual definite 
article, as can be seen in kitab-u |-mu‘allim-i 
‘the teacher’s book’, kitab-u mu‘allim-i-n ‘a 
teacher’s book’. Thus far, the construction is 
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perhaps not strikingly different, other than in 
constituent order, from the so-called Saxon 
genitive construction in English, where again 
only the possessor, not the possessum, can 
show a definiteness opposition (the teacher’s 
book = the book of the teacher; a teacher’s 
book = the book of a teacher). However, the 
close link between possessor and possessum 
in the Arabic construction that is reflected in 
such restrictions goes well beyond that found 
in English. In Arabic, for instance, an adjective 
that belongs with the possessum may not sepa- 
rate possessum and possessor but instead must 
follow the possessor, e.g. kitab-u |-mu‘allim-i 
l-jadid-u ‘the teacher’s new book’; contrast 
kitab-u |-mu‘allim-i |-jadid-i ‘the new teach- 
er’s book’. (In the absence of case marking, 
or if the possessum is also in the genitive, for 
instance after a preposition, ambiguity results 
as to whether the adjective belongs semantically 
with the possessum or the possessor.) These 
restrictions have given rise to a rich literature, 
including, in particular, attempts to find formal 
descriptions of the construction that are both 
general and well motivated as well as account- 
ing for what might seem to be a set of rather 
idiosyncratic restrictions, all of which are, how- 
ever, in some sense related to the particular 
tight relation between possessum and possessor 
in this construction. 

An area of particular complexity in Arabic, 
— agreement, has parallels in other Semitic and 
more broadly Afro-Asiatic languages. This can 
be seen, for instance, in the number of refer- 
ences to Arabic (both Modern Standard Arabic 
and various vernaculars) and other Afro-Asiatic 
languages in Corbett (2006). The complexities 
in Classical Arabic range from the rule whereby 
broken plurals (at least if not referring to male 
humans) take feminine singular agreement, via 
the rule whereby the verb preceding its subject 
agrees in gender but not in number (remain- 
ing in the singular), to the piéce de résistance 
whereby the > numerals three to ten disagree 
in gender with their noun (i.e. masculine nouns 
take a feminine numeral, and vice versa), for 
example, tamdniya-t-u kutub-i-n ‘eight books’, 
with feminine -t, while kitab ‘book’ is mascu- 
line. And while one could reanalyze the last of 
these by saying that the apparently feminine 
numerals are really irregular masculine forms, 
likewise for the apparently masculine forms 
used with feminine nouns, it should be noted 


that ‘gender polarity’ is not unknown in other 
languages of the world, especially other Afro- 
Asiatic languages; see, for instance, Corbett 
(1991:195-197). But even without going to the 
idiosyncrasies that delight typologists, more 
mundane features of the agreement system give 
rise to problems that have attracted the atten- 
tion of formal grammarians, as can be seen, 
for instance, in Benmamoun (2000:121-139) 
and other references cited there. Benmamoun 
(2000:13 3-136) provides a nice example from 
Moroccan Arabic relating to conjoined noun 
phrases of the type marwan w karim ‘Marwan 
and Karim’. If such a noun phrase as subject 
precedes its verb, then the verb must be in the 
plural, as in marwan w karim Za-w ‘Marwan 
and Karim came’. In the order where the verb 
precedes the conjoined subject, either singular 
or plural verb is possible, i.e. Za marwan w 
karim or Za-w marwan w karim. However, 
under certain circumstances, only the plural 
verb is possible even when it precedes its sub- 
ject. This is the case, for instance, when the 
verb expresses a ‘collective predicate’, such as 
tlaqa ‘to meet’, in the sense of ‘to meet together, 
meet with one another’, so that Moroccan 
allows tlaqa-w marwan w karim ‘Marwan and 
Karim met’ but not *tlaga marwan w karim. 
(By contrast, Modern Standard Arabic would 
have a singular verb in this last example.) 
Another area of complexity in Classical Ara- 
bic, > negation, has been considerably simpli- 
fied in the vernaculars (and to some extent in 
Modern Standard Arabic, at least in less formal 
registers). In Classical Arabic, the most general 
negator is la, which is simply preposed to the 
imperfect (e.g. yadribu ‘he strikes’, la yadribu 
‘he does not strike’). It also negates the impera- 
tive, although here instead of the imperative 
form one finds the jussive (e.g. idrib ‘strike!’, la 
tadrib ‘do not strike!’). The negative correspond- 
ing to the perfect is the particle lam followed by 
the jussive (e.g. daraba ‘he struck’, lam yadrib 
‘he did not strike), while that corresponding to 
the future with the particle sawfa is lan followed 
by the subjunctive (e.g. sawfa yadribu ‘he will 
strike’, lan yadriba ‘he will not strike’). The only 
such complication likely to survive to a vernacu- 
lar is a different means of negating the impera- 
tive. For instance, Maltese normally negates by 
simply adding the preposed particle ma and the 
suffix -x (pronounced [J]), but the imperative is 
negated by using the corresponding indicative 
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verbal form with the suffix -x, and either no 
preposed particle or preposed la, e.g. ikteb 
‘write!’, (la) tiktib-x ‘do not write!’. The theo- 
retical implications of the splitting of different 
pieces of verbal semantics between the lexical 
verb and the negative particles are examined by 
Benmamoun (2000:94-II0). 

Object suffixes are a characteristic of all vari- 
eties of Arabic, but particular problems arise 
in the case of ditransitive verbs like ‘to give’. 
In Classical and Modern Standard Arabic, it is 
possible for such a verb to take two accusative 
suffixes, as in wahaba-ni-hi ‘he gave it to me’, 
although another possibility is to construct 
the direct object as object of the particle iyya, 
as in *ahdaytu-ka ’iyyd-hu ‘I gave it to you’, a 
possibility that is also found in some vernacu- 
lars, e.g. Syrian Arabic ‘atd-ni yd-ha ‘he gave 
it [fem.] to me’. In the West, the form used is 
rather with a reflex of the preposition Ji ‘to’ to 
mark the indirect object pronoun, as in Moroc- 
can ‘tit-hom-lek ‘I gave them to you’. This is 
also the pattern in Maltese, as in tajt-hom-lu 
‘I gave them to him’. However, as discussed in 
detail in Comrie and Borg (1985) for Maltese, 
if the only pronominal object of certain ditran- 
sitive verbs (in particular, ta ‘to give’) is the 
indirect object, then in place of the dative form 
the accusative form is used, as in tajt-u I-kotba 
‘she gave the books to him’. Such examples 
point to an area of unexpected complexity that 
merits further examination across the full range 
of Arabic vernaculars. 


6. SOCIOLINGUISTICS 


Surely the most famous contribution of Arabic 
to the sociolinguistic literature is the concept of 
> diglossia, most clearly brought to the atten- 
tion of general linguists by Ferguson (1959). 
The term refers to the substantial distinction 
between the ‘High’ variety of Arabic (Modern 
Standard Arabic) and the ‘Low’ variety (the 
local vernacular), with differences at all levels 
of grammar and in vocabulary. For instance in 
Iraqi Arabic (Baghdad), all four Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic 2nd person nonsingular forms — 
masculine dual katabd, feminine dual kata- 
bata, masculine plural katabu, feminine plural 
katabna — merge as the one form kitbaw, 
historically continuing the masculine plural. 
In Egyptian Arabic (Cairo), Modern Stand- 


ard Arabic ’anf ‘nose’ is replaced by manaxir, 
while the verb dahaba ‘to go’ appears as rab. 
Although the sharp division suggested by the 
term ‘diglossia’ has been useful in pointing 
to the differences between Modern Standard 
and vernacular Arabic, and may have been 
reasonably accurate in the past, it is clearly an 
oversimplification of the present-day situation, 
where not only are many intermediate varieties 
between ‘High’ and ‘Low’ found, but also other 
parameters of prestige define relations among 
language varieties, such as the higher prestige 
attached in many Arabic-speaking countries 
to urban over rural varieties, even when both 
might in some sense be characterized as ‘Low’ 
in terms of the original concept of diglossia. For 
a summary of the current situation, see Holes 


(2004, esp. 46-50, 341-389). 
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Lisan 


The basic meaning of lisdn is ‘tongue’ (cf. al- 
Yaziji 1954, s.v.). However, it has numerous 
other meanings. The data about this word can 
be gathered from texts in the Ourdn and the 
Hadit and from common literary expressions in 
both prose and poetry. The purpose of this entry 
is to clarify the sense in which this word is used 
in the Arabic heritage as well as in linguistics. 

In the Our’an, lisdn is used 25 times, 18 times 
in the singular, 7 times in the plural ’alsina (“Abd 
al-Baqi 1963:647, entry /-s-). It means ‘a part 
of the mouth’ or ‘an organ of speech and taste 
in human beings’. It is a blessing from God, for 
instance in Q. 90/9 “We have blessed him [sc. 
man] with two eyes, a tongue and two lips” 
(a-lam naj‘al labu ‘aynayni wa-lisdnan wa- 
Safatayn). Accordingly, it distinguishes mankind 
from animals: the tongues of animals are only 
for eating and swallowing, although they can 
be used as a means to produce various sounds. 
Lisdn also means ‘language’: every apostle who 
receives a revelation is asked by God to address 
his people in their own tongue (Q. 14/4 wa-ma 
’arsalna min rasilin 7illa bi-lisdni qawmihi). 
Through the Qur’dn, the Prophet Muhammad 
was given a revelation specifically in the Arabic 
tongue, contrasting with those in non-Arabic 
tongues (e.g. Q. 26/195 bi-lisanin ‘arabiyyin 
mubin; cf. Q. 16/3). 

The word lisdan is also used in the Qur’dn in 
other contexts. The ‘faithful tongue’ (Q. 26/84) 
is not only a blessing, it is also something that 
good people wish for. Lisén may also mean 
‘means of expression’. Moses first asks God to 
cure his speech defect or constraint (‘“uqda lisani, 
Q. 20/27), then he describes Aaron (Hariin) as 
being more fluent than he is (Q. 28/34 huwa 
-afsah minni lisanan). Once, the singular lisdn is 
mentioned as an instrument of Ja‘ ‘cursing or 
damning [of unbelievers]’ (Q. 5/78). 

The plural form ’alsina is mainly used for 
‘tongues’, in various contexts. Muslims are 


warned not to employ their tongues as a means 
for satisfying their own desires (Q. 16/116). 
The creation of multifarious languages and 
colors for human beings is among the signs of 
the One God (Q. 30/22). ’Alsina ‘tongues’ can 
utter false expressions (Q. 48/14), a character- 
istic of someone being a hypocrite (mundfiq): in 
the Hereafter, tongues will bear witness to the 
sayings and acts of mankind (Q. 34/24). 

Other examples of the use of lisan are found 
in Arabic literature, both in prose and poetry. 
In prose, an example is a quotation from the 
Prophet Muhammad: when asked about the 
meaning of jamal ‘beauty’, he replied that it 
is the wording produced by the tongue (Jahiz, 
Bayan 1, 19, 170). The tongue, though, the 
Prophet said, could in some cases be the cause 
of driving a person to hell (Jahiz, Bayan I, 
194). Al’Aktam ibn Sayfi, an Arab thinker 
known for his wisdom, once preached to his 
people saying: “Be careful when you use your 
tongue in speech, because one word can be 
a direct cause of your death” (Faxuri 1960: 
215). ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abbas is reported to have 
obtained his knowledge through two strategies, 
a wise heart and a frequently asking tongue 
(Jahiz, Baydn I, 85). The thing that needs to be 
kept permanently in jail is the tongue; once you 
release it, you will be charged for mistakes, and 
being silent in this case is much better than talk- 
ing, for the tongue is a wild animal (sab‘ ‘aqur; 
Jahiz, Bayan I, 194). 

In popular wisdom, people still quote tra- 
ditional statements such as these in various 
situations, or they use similar sentences in col- 
loquial Arabic. A famous proverb says: lisdnak 
bhusdnak ?in sunto sdnak, wi ?in hunto hanak 
‘your tongue is as your thoroughbred; if you 
maintain it in good condition, it will do the 
same for you, and if you scorn it, it will scorn 
you’. The best and worst are contrasted in this 
respect, some people being characterized by 
having a tongue dripping with sugar or honey 
(lisano bi-ynaqqat sukkar or ‘asal), whereas 
others are accused of having an evil tongue 
(liséno zifir), or their tongue is described as 
being as sharp as a file (lisano mabrad), so that 
it should be cut off. 

In Arabic poetry, the use of the tongue is 
frequently referred to. In many lines of poetry, 
it is said to be as sharp as a sword that brings 
victory (Jahiz, Bayan I, 156, 234). The tongue 
is the only defender of fame and reputation 
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(Jahiz, Bayan I, 159). An Arab jeweler-poet 
is quoted as saying that he is proud not of his 
skillful hands making jewelry but rather of his 
tongue composing poetry (Jahiz, Baydn I, 160). 
According to many poets, mankind is charac- 
terized by two things, either tongue and heart, 
or tongue and mind (Jahiz, Bayan I, 166). The 
lisan is always considered to be a tool that 
can be used to realize either good or evil. A 
body cut by a sword can be easily healed, but 
a hurt by a word of the tongue is never healed, 
remaining forever (Jahiz, Bayan I, 167, 170). 

In his Lisdén al-‘Arab (XII, 385-387), 
Ibn Manzur (d. 711/1311) lists some of the 
Quranic expressions in which lisdn is a speech 
organ or a language, adding other meanings as 
well: ‘a message’, ‘a piece of news’, ‘a word’, 
‘speech in general’, ‘a lip’, according to the 
context. Sartiini (1989:II, 1141) also includes 
expressions in which the word lisdn is used 
in genitive constructions (’iddfa). Some of the 
examples he cites are quoted and translated 
by Wehr (1971:866): ‘silent language’, ‘mute 
expressions [as distinguished from the spoken 
word]’, e.g. lisan al-bal ‘the language which 
things speak for themselves’, wa-lisan balibhi 
yaqulu ‘while he seemed to say; with an expres- 
sion as if he wanted to say’, ‘ald lisanihi ‘from 
this mouth; through him’; ‘a newspaper’, e.g. 
‘ala lisan as-subuf ‘through the medium of the 
press’; ‘organ of a party or political movement’, 
e.g. lisdn rasmi ‘official organ’; ‘spokesman’, 
e.g. mutabaddit bi-lisan wizdarat al-xdarijiyya ‘a 
spokesman of the foreign ministry’; dara ‘ala 
-alsinat al-xdssa wa-l-“amma ‘to be the talk of 
the town, to be on everyone’s lips’ (see also 
Anis a.0. 1972, S.v.). 

The word lisdn in addition is used in some 
compounds, especially names of plants, such 
as lisan al-bamal ‘plantain [Plantago major]’, 
lisan al-‘usfur, al-‘usfur ‘common ash [Fraxinus 
excelsior]|’. In popular speech, it is used for an 
object that resembles the tongue of a small bird, 
lisan al-qufl ‘the tongue of the bolt of a lock’. 

When people say about a person that he is da 
lisanayn, this literally means that he is double- 
tongued, as a result of his being a hypocrite; 
hence, malstin means ‘a liar’. In addition to the 
entries of lisdn/’alsina, there are two derivatives 
in the plural with a technical meaning, lisani- 
yyat and ’alsuniyydat, both used to indicate a 
master’s-level study in language or linguistics. 

In the grammatical tradition, lisdn is pre- 


dominantly used for the tongue in a phonetic 
context. In the Kitab Sibawayhi, the word 
lisan occurs 95 times, its plural ’alsina 21 times 
(Troupeau 1976:189 translates with ‘langue 
[phon.]’). Likewise, in al-Farra’s Ma‘ani I- 
Quran the word is used for the articulatory 
activity of the tongue (Kinberg 1996:744). The 
only context in which lisdn means ‘language’ is 
in connection with foreign languages. Al-Farra’, 
for instance, mentions the lisdn al-HabaSa ‘lan- 
guage of the Ethiopians’ (Ma‘ani III, 206.7-8). 
In the early Quranic commentaries, foreign 
languages are referred to both with Juga and 
with lisdn, for instance, in references to the 
lisan ‘Akka and even to the lisén Ouray (cf. 
Versteegh 1993:99-100); probably, this use 
was inspired by the Quranic usage of lisadnun 
‘arabiyyun mubinun ‘a clear Arabic tongue’. 
In the meaning of ‘(foreign) language’, it was 
replaced in Modern Standard Arabic by luga, 
not unlike the development in English, where 
‘tongue’ gave way to ‘language’. 

For dialectal varieties of Arabic, for instance 
of the Bedouin, > luga was used. This also 
applies to the few descriptions of foreign lan- 
guages in the Arabic linguistic tradition: "Abu 
Hayyan calls his book on Turkic Kitab al~idrak 
li-lisan al-’Atrak ‘the Book of comprehending 
the language of the Turks’, but when he men- 
tions dialectal varieties in Turkic, he switches 
to luga (Ermers 1999:292). Ibn Jinni (Xasa@is 
I, 243), however, uses al-luga al-‘ajamiyya even 
when he speaks about the Persian language in 
general, and az-Zajjaji (Idab 45.6) says that 
he checked the number of parts of speech “in a 
number of languages we got to know” (ff ‘idda 
lugat ‘arafnahd). 

In the Coptic grammar in Arabic by 
Athanasius of Quis (13th/r4th century), Sahidic 
and Bohairic Coptic are said to form one luga 
(Bauer 1972:234.5), but when Athanasius dis- 
cusses the issue of the first language of man- 
kind, he uses lisdn al-qawm al-awwalin (Bauer 
1972:244.11). Yet, lisdn is not always used 
in discussions about the original language of 
mankind. The Quranic phrase wa-md ’arsalna 
min rasulin 7illa bi-lisani qawmihi (Q. 14/4) 
is discussed by Ibn Hazm (Ibkam I, 32-33) 
in a discussion about the original language of 
mankind, but in this discussion he consistently 
uses luga to indicate the various languages that 
lay claim to this title, for instance when he 
quotes Galenos as saying that Greek is the 
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best of all languages (inna lugat al-yuindniyyin 
-afdal al-lugat). 

In philosophical language, lisdn and 7alsina 
are used more frequently to indicate ‘language’, 
for instance by al-Farabi (Huruf 137.1), who 
speaks about the cause of the ixtilaf ’alsinat 
al~umam ‘divergence of the languages of the 
nations’; in his enumeration of the sciences 
(Ihsa@ 9.10ff.), he uses the term “lm al-lisan 
rather than “ilm al-luga. The predominance 
of lisan in philosophical usage is emphasized 
by Hadj-Salah (1986); he also states that luga 
in the sense of lisdn ‘language’ is unknown in 
grammatical treatises from the first centuries of 
Islam; it appears infrequently at the end of the 
8th century, but usually /uga remains restricted 
to the naming of ethnic varieties. 

The conclusion must be that lisén as a term 
for ‘language as structure’ was not common in 
linguistics but typically belonged to philosophi- 
cal language. The usual term for ‘language as 
structure’ is ~ kaldm, for instance in the fre- 
quent expression fi I-kalam ‘in speech/in lan- 
guage’ in Sibawayhi’s Kitab. Lisén was mainly 
used in a phonetic context for the tongue as an 
articulatory organ, which is involved in produc- 
ing 16 consonants in Arabic out of the total 
number of 28. These 16 consonants are /g/, /8/, 
/yl, lal, M, In/, Mel, M1, /d/, /t/, Isl, Isl, /2/, 1dl, 1d/, 
/t/ (Hassanein 1987:27, 28; Stbawayhi, Kitab 
Il, 404-405). In his description of the pronun- 
ciation of the Arabic consonants, Stbawayhi 
lists both the active and the passive articula- 
tor, the tongue being involved mostly as an 
active articulator, but he consistently derives 
the names of the categories of consonants from 
their place of articulation (maxraj). The action 
of the tongue is already mentioned in the 
Kitab al-‘ayn, ascribed to al-Xalil ibn Ahmad. 
According to him (‘Ayz I, 51-52), the tongue 
only serves as an active articulator in the case 
of three consonants, /I/, /r/, and /n/ (la yantaliqu 
|-lisanilla bi-r-r@ wa-l-lam wa-n-niin wa~amma 
s@ir al-huruf fa~innaha rtafa‘at fawqa dahr 
al-lisin min ladun bdatin at-tandya min ‘inda 
maxraj as-sin bayna I-gar al-a‘la wa-bayna 
dahr al-lisan laysa li-l-lisan fihinna ‘amal). In its 
nomenclature, the Kitab al-‘ayn does not distin- 
guish between active and passive articulators, 
selecting either the one or the other to name 
the categories of consonants; the tongue is 
involved through its tip (asala) in the ’asaliyya 
consonants (/z/, /s/, /s/) and through its apex 


(dalaq) in the dalagiyya consonants (/r/, /I/, /n/; 
Al-Nassir 1993:14-16). 
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Literacy 


This entry describes the definitional scope of 
Arabic literacy. Current literacy and educa- 
tional statistics in the Arab region are presented 
and linked to the nature and complexities of 
Arabic reading. Some underlying linguistic rea- 
sons for the spread of illiteracy, such as > 
diglossia, > language policy and attitudes, and 
the Arabic writing system are then introduced 
and analyzed. Finally, a brief analytical review 
of current Arabic reading research and a short 
reference list are provided. 


1. DEFINITIONAL SCOPE 


Although not exactly a synonym of ‘reading’, 
the English term for ‘literacy’ has frequently 
been associated and often equated with ‘read- 
ing’ and ‘reading achievement’. Literacy seems 
to refer to the basic knowledge of reading. 
Research summarized by the National Reading 
Panel (2000) describes literacy as a set of com- 
ponent skills, including phonemic awareness 
and decoding, fluency (speed and accuracy), 
vocabulary, and comprehension. Until recently, 


‘literacy’ has frequently been understood and 
defined as a universal set of transferable read- 
ing and writing skills. This definition dominates 
much of the current policy and practice in lit- 
eracy education and is opposed to the existence 
of different literacies. 

Although the Arabic language has a term for 
‘reading’ (qird’a), and even one for ‘readability’ 
(ingir@iyya), which relates to the ease with 
which a text can be deciphered and read, there 
is no word that translates the English term ‘lit- 
eracy’ in Arabic. This latter concept is jointly 
covered by ’ummiyya, the term used for ‘illit- 
eracy’, and mahw al~ummiyya, which means 
‘eradication of illiteracy’ or ‘anti-illiteracy’. 
The frequent use of *ummiyya when dealing 
with the literacy context gives a special social 
connotation to the meaning and place of the 
‘literacy’ effort in the Arabic-speaking region. 
It also shifts the locus from the linguistic real- 
ity of the phenomenon to the social conditions 
and attitudes that are closely attached to it. 
This terminological void, which is detrimental 
to a clear understanding of the nature of the 
problem, would end with the coining and use 
of a new word such as gird@iyya, which would 
link Arabic literacy to its etymological source 
(Maamouri 1999). 

Finally, ‘literacy’ and its opposite concept 
‘illiteracy’ seem to relate to two different facets 
of the same reality. Stephen Pinker (1994:188) 
recently noted that illiteracy, the result of insuf- 
ficient teaching, needs to be addressed within 
the defining framework of an incomplete and 
unsuccessful educational process — or the total 
lack of one — the reasons for which need to be 
studied and thoroughly analyzed. 

In this entry, Arabic literacy is studied only 
within the linguistic perspectives of the Arabic 
language. 


2. LITERACY STATISTICS IN THE 
ARAB REGION 


The number of illiterate persons in the 22 
countries of the Arab region reached some 67 
million in 2002, which accounts for 40 percent 
of the total population aged 15 years and over. 
A recent study conducted by UNESCO-Beirut 
in 2001 shows that Arab regional efforts have 
contributed greatly in reducing the levels of 
illiteracy from 48.7 percent in 1990 to 38.5 
percent in 2001. Projections indicate that if 
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these efforts continue successfully, 28 percent 
(about 75 million) of the region’s population, 
estimated at 280 million, will still be illiterate. 
However, it is interesting to note that some 
experts believe that there must now be more 
than 100 million illiterate persons in the region 
because official literacy and educational statis- 
tics suffer from inadequate data collection and 
lack of accurate information. 

According to UNESCO (UIS 2003), there 
is a noticeable regional discrepancy in coun- 
try illiteracy statistics within and across the 
Arab states. Illiteracy rates vary widely in the 
region, ranging from 10.2 percent in Jordan 
to 59.8 percent in Mauritania. Five countries, 
namely Yemen (53.6%), Morocco (51.2%), 
Egypt (44.7%), Sudan (42.3%), and Algeria 
(33.3%) account for 49 out of the 67 mil- 
lion officially recognized illiterate adults in the 
region, while ten countries, namely Jordan, 
the United Arab Emirates, Bahrain, Djibouti, 
Oman, Qatar, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, and 
Mauritania, account for only 3.6 million illiter- 
ate adults. 

The Arab region continues to show very 
alarming illiteracy rates among women and 
young girls, especially in the rural and under- 
privileged areas and sectors of society. Women’s 
illiteracy is linked to other serious indicators 
of underdevelopment, such as infant mortality 
and family size. Although illiteracy rates for 
Arab women reached percentages which varied 
between 80 and 90 percent in the 1950s and 
1960s, there has been a marked improvement 
in the education of girls in the past decades 
(Maamouri 1999). This improvement in edu- 
cation contributed to a drop in the average 
female illiteracy rates from 86.3 percent in 
1970 to 49.4 percent by the year 2000, with a 
noticeable disparity which varies by age groups 
across and within most Arab countries. The 
breakdown of the illiteracy rates into age- 
specific rates shows that the highest proportion 
of female illiterates are in the 50-and-over age 
bracket. While illiterate older women are a fea- 
ture common to all Arab states, with little or 
no exception, the illiteracy of young girls, who 
have traditionally been left out of the educa- 
tional system, is highest in Saudi Arabia (44%), 
Sudan (50%), Morocco (56%), Yemen (66%), 
and Djibouti (69%). 


3. BRIEF REVIEW OF SOME ARAB 
EDUCATION STATISTICS 


The high rates of illiteracy that characterize the 
Arab region seem to indicate that the educa- 
tional system is failing. While the educational 
crisis varies from country to country, all the 
Arab educational systems share the follow- 
ing negative characteristics: a questionable rel- 
evance, an unacceptably low quality level, and 
high repetition and drop-out rates, especially 
in poor rural and urban communities. There 
is a growing sense of inadequacy in the face 
of the deterioration of education in the Arab 
states. 

Even though the Arab region registered a 
rapid expansion of its educational system, with 
enrollments increasing by 85 percent from 1975 
to 1991, the proportion of school-age children 
who are left out of the system is still extremely 
high in Yemen, Morocco, and Sudan (almost 
50% and higher). Between 1990 and 1995, 
enrollment grew by 5.2 million in the Arab 
states (from 30 to 35.2 million). As of 2000, 
school enrollment reached over 39 million. 
The 9 million school-age children (two-thirds 
of whom are girls) who are not yet enrolled 
represent 22 percent of the school-age popula- 
tion and are still a matter of great concern to 
the region. 

The International Bureau of Education 
(IBE) — UNICEF statistics for primary school 
repetition based on 1990 figures supplied to 
UNESCO indicate that in ten studied Arab 
states, and with the exception of Jordan, the 
repetition trend appears to show a fall in the 
overall percentage and an increase in the actual 
number of repetitions. Analyzing the grade 
repetition phenomenon, the IBE study makes 
the following three points: (i) There is a sig- 
nificant link between repetition in the first 
grades of primary education and the learning 
of reading and writing; (ii) there is a need for 
signi-ficant changes in the teaching of reading 
and writing and for a thorough overhaul of the 
parameters and traditional practices usually 
applied to first literacy in formal and nonfor- 
mal situa-tions; and (iii) there is a need for 
greater awareness of the impact of linguistic 
factors on school performance in general and 
on literacy in particular. 
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4. SOCIOLINGUISTIC CHALLENGES 
TO LITERACY 


There is a marked differentiation between two 
related varieties of Arabic. On the one hand, 
fusha is mostly used for ‘high’ functions such 
as formal prayers, speeches, or lectures, and 
on the other hand, a number of Arabic dialects 
are usually used for ‘low’ functions, defined as 
home and family discourse, or trade and mar- 
ket conversations within and across diversified 
Arab societies. This situation, known as > 
diglossia, gives fushd special prestige valuation, 
as the language of the written Qur’anic tradi- 
tion, literary heritage, literacy, and education. 
It also creates a significant linguistic distance 
(Ibrahim 1983; Maamouri 1998) between the 
language of orality and the language of lit- 
eracy, fusbd, more commonly referred to as 
—+ Modern Standard Arabic (MSA). Modern 
Standard Arabic and fusha are used _ inter- 
changeably from here on in. 

The gap between fushda, the Arabic language 
of formal education and adult literacy, and the 
Arabic dialect or vernacular spoken at home 
and almost everywhere outside of school walls 
seems to be a major cause of low learning 
achievement in schools and low adult literacy 
levels everywhere in the Arab region. The mix- 
ture of language patterns in the classrooms 
(fushad and dialectal Arabic code-switching) is 
a cause of serious pedagogical problems, some- 
times leading to a lack of adequate language 
competence, low linguistic self-confidence, and, 
consequently, social problems. Fusha, which is 
at the same time ‘formal Arabic’, the official 
language of all Arab states and a major key 
to socioeconomic promotion in the region, is 
difficult to learn and use because it is nobody’s 
native language. The learning difficulties that 
relate to the common language of all Arabs 
stem from its lack of immediate relevancy to 
the learning process and to the environment of 
both child and adult learners. 

The compartmentalization of the two major 
Arabic language varieties places fushd, the sole 
language of first literacy acquisition and edu- 
cational learning, outside the immediate daily 
activities of the learners, whether children or 
adults. There is an important linguistic dis- 
tance which separates fushd from the learners’ 
personal experience, familiar topics, and con- 


crete real-world materials. Fushd is thus discon- 
nected from the reality of expressive functions, 
and its relevance and motivation for learners 
are significantly reduced, which in turn leads 
to serious educational and social consequences. 
The experience of learners with fushd literacy 
is that of an abstract and decontextualized 
language-learning situation, which brings with 
it ‘linguistic insecurity’ and often results in 
learner distress at error or failure to recall 
correct structures and patterns. Fushd is some- 
what disconnected from the everyday reality of 
adult learner needs, and some literacy special- 
ists are beginning to feel that it has now become 
somewhat urgent to look for new pedagogical 
approaches to literacy work. 

Children come to the formal school setting 
with a great deal of knowledge about their 
oral language and with two to five thousand 
words which they comprehend aurally and can 
use grammatically to communicate. This is the 
foundation on which reading is usually built 
in other linguistic situations. Because they are 
rarely in contact with fushd in normal discourse 
situations with parents or friends or in real-life 
activities (at home or at play), Arab children’s 
experience with their oral language does not 
serve as a satisfactory vehicle for drawing their 
attention to the features and conventions of 
Arabic reading. Instead, Arab children’s pro- 
ficiency in their mother tongue seems to cre- 
ate confusion and difficulty for the learning 
of connections between the diverse sounds of 
their oral language and the marks of the writ- 
ten language presented to them in the formal 
school setting. In special discourse events, in 
the classroom, or in play situations, Arab chil- 
dren learn to use oral fushd, but this does not 
usually happen without the appearance of arti- 
ficiality and lack of spontaneity. 

When learning to read, young and adult 
Arab readers cannot put their inherent native 
linguistic competence in colloquial Arabic to 
task. They cannot use their lexical familiarity 
with their native basic Arabic sounds, forms, 
structures, and syllabic and prosodic features 
because these are not necessarily identical with 
fusha forms and structures, even though they 
may show important and striking similarities. 
The linguistic relatedness which exists between 
fusha and the colloquial does not always pro- 
vide helpful clues and does not necessarily 
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contribute positively to successful reading, sim- 
ply defined as easy and fluid word recognition 
and language comprehension (Perfetti 1986). 
In spite of their familiar etymological structure, 
fusbad words are not necessarily easily under- 
stood because they show varying degrees of 
phonological and semantic differentiation. 


5. LINGUISTIC AND 
ORTHOGRAPHIC CHALLENGES 
TO LITERACY 


The Arabic writing system is an alphabetic sys- 
tem, with 28 basic consonant letters. Most of 
these consonants show a very close resemblance 
in form, with only additional dots or strokes 
to distinguish them from each other. They are 
usually composed of one base form, and most 
of them have up to three or four distinct variant 
shapes. Graphemic variants differ depending on 
whether they occur independently (nonconnec- 
tors) or in initial, mid-, or final position within 
the word. The Arabic orthographic system is 
characterized by a plurality of letters (more 
than sixty base forms), which stems from the 
cursive nature of the Arabic script and its ample 
use of ligatures and letter combinations. The 
use of multiple letter forms leads to graphemic 
difficulty and becomes a significant learning 
problem and a considerable burden for the 
Arabic text-decoding process, which is vital for 
the acquisition of basic literacy skills. 

The Arabic script uses diacritical forms (or 
diacritics) for vocalic representation (a, i, u). 
Four letters (alif or > ?imdla, waw, ya’) are also 
used to represent vocalic length. One diacritical 
marking, the sadda, is used for lexical differ- 
entiation. Most of the grammatical functions 
at both the morphological and syntactic level 
are represented by the short vowels, which also 
represent mood and case endings in the Verb- 
Subject-Object fushd syntax. Thus, vocalic rep- 
resentation carries the weight of the whole 
grammatical system and is therefore extremely 
important in setting up functions leading to 
correct reading and acceptable text understand- 
ing. However, these short vowels are rarely 
present in everyday out-of-school writing, and 
they do not, as a rule, appear in most printed 
materials in the Arab region. Diacritical mark- 
ings are rarely used in printed documents, and 
this generalized practice includes the Sadda 


(consonantal length), as well as the > hamza 
(glottal stop). 

The use of diacritics, which is restricted 
to primary school education and the sacred 
Quranic text, seems to be limited to what- 
ever length of time is considered sufficient for 
the learner to be initiated to reading without 
them - which generally amounts to between 
four and six years. The absence of vowels 
in the fusha Arabic text is an unnecessary 
and costly idiosyncrasy of the Arabic writ- 
ing system. Nowadays, vocalized Arabic text 
seems to be used only in pure deference to 
the needs of young and inexperienced learn- 
ers. In order to be able to read, everybody — 
even inexperienced neo- and low-literates — have 
to provide their own grammatical interpreta- 
tions and bring to task considerable additional 
knowledge of syntax, vocabulary, and some- 
times contextual interpretation in order to 
obtain correct and meaningful vocalizations, 
which allow them to reach acceptable word 
recognition and sense disambiguation. Because 
the Arabic reader needs to understand in order 
to read, the Arabic reading process seems to 
have completely reversed what is usually the 
norm in other languages, where people read in 
order to understand. The following examples 
show how complex and arduous the Arabic 
reading process is. 


i. The bare unvocalized fushad form <k-t-b- 
t> has five readings and five correspond- 
ing semantic interpretations: (a) katabtu ‘I 
wrote’; (b) katabta ‘you [masc. sg.] wrote’; 
(c) Ratabti ‘you [fem. sg.] wrote’; (d) kata- 
bat ‘she wrote’; and (e) kutibat ‘it [fem. sg.] 
was written’. 

ii. Another important example of the reading 
complexities that are created by the above 
situation is found in the use of passive verb 
forms as sentence openers. These open- 
ers usually lead to interesting instances of 
‘garden path’ sentences. In the bare/unvo- 
calized Arabic sentence, graphemically rep- 
resented by the consonantal strings <k-t-b + 
»-|-k-t’-b>, one can, from the same graphemic 
form, start with the verb in the past tense, as 
in kataba ‘he wrote’, or choose the passive 
form, as in kutiba ‘it was written’. Making 
either one of these two initial interpreta- 
tions leads to specific and different reading 
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paths. If the initial path is in the past tense, 
it should then be followed by the direct 
object, and the noun kitab is in the accusa- 
tive (al-kitaba). If the path is in the passive 
voice, then the noun kitab is in the nomina- 
tive (al-kitabu), and it is the agent of the 
passive verb. The comprehension monitor- 
ing required for a successful reading of 
the above sentence is usually difficult, as 
it sometimes takes a lengthy sequence of 
segments to reach the final clue that signals 
an incorrect initial interpretation and forces 
a startover in the reading process. Compared 
to English garden-path sentences cited by 
Pinker (1994:212), such as Fat people eat 
accumulates or The man who hunts ducks 
out on weekends, which are common to all 
languages, the above Arabic graphemic gar- 
den-path examples present a gratuitous and 
unnecessary obstacle to reading and would 
not exist if complete vocalic marking prac- 
tices had been the norm in writing. 


6. REVIEW OF CURRENT ARABIC 
READING RESEARCH 


Surprisingly little scientific research has been 
conducted on Arabic reading acquisition and 
literacy, and even less in the Arab region itself. 
Most research on literacy relates to official and 
politically minded literacy statistics or statisti- 
cal assessment of the performance of young 
or adult learners in reading skills in a for- 
mal or nonformal context — mostly done by 
UNESCO and affiliated education institutions. 
Little research appears to exist on the Arabic 
reading process as viewed from a cognitive or 
psycholinguistic perspective. Although scarce 
and not well-distributed in the Arab region, 
the currently available research mainly seems 
to address the contention that the linguistic 
duality which exists between the two variet- 
ies of Arabic might be related to some of the 
hardships that native Arabic beginning read- 
ers encounter and might even hinder their 
basic acquisition of basic academic skills (Ayari 
1996; Maamouri 1998). The current research 
tries to provide some empirical backing to the 
role of diglossia in initial reading development 
and to the significant cognitive effect all diacrit- 
ics and specifically vowels have on word recog- 
nition and reading comprehension. 


An important body of existing research is 
represented in the longitudinal work done 
in the 1980s by Daniel A. Wagner and the 
University of Pennsylvania research team on 
the acquisition of literacy and Arabic-reading 
skills in Morocco. The researchers’ objective 
was to provide a profile of the variability 
that exists in Arabic literacy acquisition in 
Morocco. Wagner (1993) gives a complete 
synopsis of the research project in his account 
“How to become literate in Morocco”, as well 
as the two chapters he devotes to learning to 
read in Arabic and learning to read in a second 
language. The findings that orthographic fea- 
tures of Arabic are common stumbling blocks 
for word comprehension among young learners 
of Arabic (Wagner 1993:240) confirm the the- 
sis presented above. The research also shows 
that knowledge in year one of Arabic letters, 
their graphemic variability, and pronunciation 
predicted more than 30 percent of the variance 
in reading achievement five years later. Early 
decoding skills at the single-word level explain 
an additional 14 percent of the same variance. 
Wagner’s conclusion shows that there is “sub- 
stantial reason to believe” that learning to read 
in Arabic necessitates an even greater reliance 
on decoding skills than in other languages. 
Wagner highlights the absence of vocalization 
diacritics as the main reason behind the grow- 
ing difficulty of decoding for word recogni- 
tion and paragraph comprehension, a difficulty 
which mars advanced Arabic reading stages 
and requires knowledge of appropriately cor- 
rect inflectional endings and the ability to place 
full and correct diacritical marking. Wagner 
recognizes, however, that there is a great need 
for further empirical research to investigate the 
important question of the utility of diacritical 
marks for beginning versus proficient readers 
in Arabic. 

In an empirical research study undertaken in 
Abu Dhabi on primary school reading errors 
and the role of diacritics for beginning readers, 
Rima Azzam (1990) examines the misreadings 
and misspellings that Arab primary school chil- 
dren make and identifies vocalization and its 
use of diacritical markings as the main culprit. 
Her research seems to suggest that diacriti- 
cal markings are significantly important in the 
process of reading and comprehending written 
language at all levels of Arabic reading. 
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Salim Abu-Rabia (1998) investigated the 
effect of vowels on reading accuracy in Arabic 
orthography. Four kinds of written fushd 
Arabic texts (narrative, informative, poetic, 
and Qur’anic) were administered to 64 native 
Arabic speakers. Three texts of each kind were 
presented in three reading conditions: correctly 
vocalized, unvocalized, and wrongly vocalized. 
The most important finding of this study is that 
vowels were found to significantly influence the 
reading of both poor and skilled readers in the 
four fushd writing styles in all three conditions. 
It was also found that both skilled and poor 
readers improved their reading accuracy in 
all writing styles when they read with vowels. 
This last study reinforces and supports simi- 
lar previous findings obtained by Abu-Rabia 
(1996, 1997), in which it was demonstrated 
that the vowels and the sentence context were 
significant factors for word recognition for 
both skilled and poor fushd readers. Abu-Rabia 
(2000) investigated the contention that read- 
ing difficulties in Arabic in elementary school 
result from the diglossic situation of fushd, 
the language of books and school instruction, 
and its opposition to the spoken dialect of 
the home. Starting from the belief shared by 
educators, teachers, and parents that the expo- 
sure of young Arabic speakers to fushd in the 
preschool period is not useful and a burden to 
all, Abu-Rabia compared the reading compre- 
hension performance of first- and second-grade 
children who had been experimentally exposed 
to literary Arabic throughout their preschool- 
ing period with the reading performance of a 
parallel control group only exposed to spoken 
Arabic during that period. He found, con- 
trary to the commonly held belief, that the 
early exposure of Arab preschool children to 
fushd text (stories) enhanced their reading com- 
prehension abilities and improved their per- 
formance in reading comprehension tests two 
years later. Finally, the following conclusions 
by Abu-Rabia (2000:155) are worth noting: 
(i) Policy makers may incorporate this peda- 
gogy in all preschool years; (ii) kindergarten 
and elementary school teachers should be edu- 
cated about diglossic issues; and (iii) “teachers 
at all levels [should] use literary Arabic as the 
language of instruction”. 

Elinor Saiegh-Haddad (2003a) examined pho- 
nemic awareness and pseudo word decod- 


ing in kindergarten and first-grade Arabic native 
children. She hypothesized that because native 
speakers of Arabic first learn to read in fusha 
—a language structurally different from the local 
dialect they grow up speaking — the linguistic 
differences between the two Arabic language 
varieties would interfere with the acquisition of 
basic reading processes in fushd. Saiegh-Haddad 
studied the role of oral language in the acquisi- 
tion of basic fushd reading processes for the pur- 
pose of researching the interface between expo- 
sure to fushd and top-level comprehension skill 
development, a vital issue for a theory of initial 
reading acquisition in diglossic or bidialectal set- 
tings. Going beyond the mere establishment of a 
possible causal link between exposure to fusha 
and the achievement of top-level comprehen- 
sion reading skill development, Saiegh-Haddad 
(2003b) addressed some aspects of questions 
such as: Do diglossic variables or linguistic 
distance parameters interfere with the acquisi- 
tion of basic reading processes in fusha? Which 
diglossic structures interfere with the acquisition 
of basic reading skills, the phonological, syntac- 
tic, morphosyntactic, or lexical? Finally, which 
reading skills (phonemic awareness, word decod- 
ing, reading fluency, or reading comprehension) 
are sensitive to diglossic variables? The study 
focused on phonemic awareness and pseudo 
word decoding because both are prerequisites 
to the acquisition of word reading. Its findings 
showed that although the first-grade children 
seemed to have benefited from the increased 
exposure to fushd structures that formal literacy 
instruction allowed, they still found the task of 
isolating standard phonological structures quite 
difficult. The study showed that diglossia and 
the phonological distance between the two vari- 
eties of Arabic are related to the native decoding 
ability of young Arab children. 


7. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


An important part of the Arabic literacy prob- 
lem is posed by the Arabic orthographic system 
and its failure to support easy and efficient 
reading. Orthography-related challenges, which 
usually result from centuries of use and misuse 
of the script, aggravate the linguistic problems 
described above. While it is difficult to deal 
with these linguistic issues, simple orthographic 
reforms could be introduced to improve read- 
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ing and literacy in the Arab region. The only 
obstacle would be the mind-set of Arabs them- 
selves and their adversity to — and reluctance 
toward — accepting any changes that relate to 
their most beloved language. 
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MouHAMED Maamour! (University of Pennsylvania) 


Literary Arabic > Modern Standard 
Arabic; Classical Arabic 


Locatives 
1. INTRODUCTION 


In Arabic, as in many other languages, sen- 
tences with locative predicates, existentials, and 
possessives (have-type predicates) share many 
syntactic features. Crosslinguistic research 
shows that formal differences among these sen- 
tence types are restricted and highly predict- 
able. Clark (1978), for example, groups them 
as ‘locationals’, and Freeze (1992) considers 
them part of a “universal locative paradigm”, 
arguing that all three are derived from a single 
underlying structure in which a prepositional 
phrase is predicate and includes its own internal 
subject. Evidence from Arabic provides compel- 
ling evidence in support of this position. 
Locatives are so called because their primary 
role is to “relate a referent to some point or 
location in space”, a relation expressed for- 
mally through prepositions, case marking, or 
both; existentials differ in that they “indicate 
what may or may not exist”, hence assert 
the existence of an item, or lack thereof, in a 
certain location; and possessives indicate “a 
relationship between someone who possesses 
something and the thing that they possess” 
(Matthews 1997:212, 121, and 288, respec- 
tively), with the possessor representing the 
location and the possessed the theme ( posses- 
sion). These semantic distinctions are at times 
associated with formal differences as well. The 
differences, as the English paradigm in (1)-(3) 
demonstrates, involve three areas: word order 
(predicate vs. theme), verb type (be in (1)-(2) 
vs. have in (3)), subject type (definite in (1) vs. 
indefinite in (2)), and the distribution of the 
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expletive ‘there’ (present in existentials (2c), 
absent elsewhere). 


a. The book is on the desk 
b. On the desk is the book 


(1) Locatives 


(2) Existentials a. A book is on the desk 
b. On the desk is a book 
c. There is a book on the desk 


(3) Possessives a. John has a book 


Substantial research has been done on these 
structures in the literature on syntax, semantics, 
pragmatics, and information structure (see the 
references at the end of this entry and others 
included therein). 

The linguistics literature on Arabic, however, 
is curiously silent on the analysis of these struc- 
tures. A brief survey of the literature shows 
that if they are discussed at all, the discussion is 
mostly within the context of a theoretical issue, 
such as grammatical relations and subjecthood 
(Comrie 1991; Mohammad 2000), relationship 
to other structures, typically under the rubric 
of equational (also equative, copular, nominal, 
or verbless) sentences (Anwar 1979; Eid 1991; 
Mohammad 2000), word order (Mohammad 
2000), or some other syntactic phenomenon 
that is independent of their nature as locative, 
existential, or possessive constructions (Bahloul 
1993; Belyayeva 1997; Eid 1993). The silence 
may be partly due to the extraordinary similar- 
ity of these structures in Arabic vis-a-vis such 
languages as English, where the similarity is at 
times not as obvious (see existentials and pos- 
sessives in (2) and (3), respectively). 


2. THE ARABIC PARADIGM 


The Arabic paradigm, based on Egyptian in 
(4) and Modern Standard Arabic (henceforth 
“Standard Arabic”) in (5), shows that they are 
all copular constructions consisting of a Theme 
(kitab), a Locative Predicate (‘ala |-maktab, 
hina, ‘and sami in (4)-(6) and their equivalents 
in (7)-(9)), and a Copula (kan ‘to be’, which 
is not lexical in these examples but appears in 
other tense-aspect configurations, as illustrated 
below in Sec. 5). Two major differences emerge 
between locatives, on the one hand, and exis- 
tentials and possessives, on the other. First, the 
word order of the theme and its predicate is 


freer in locatives than it is in existentials and 
possessives: the subject can occur in pre- and 
post-predicate positions. Second, the existential 
marker ff and its equivalent hundka appear in 
existentials and possessives but not in locatives. 
This patterning of possessives with existentials 
makes the two structures formally nondistinct, 
so much so that sometimes native speakers 
do not distinguish them. Anwar’s (1979:118- 
122) discussion of existential ‘expletive’ fh, for 
example, is illustrated by possessive sentences 
which include prepositional phrase predicates 
headed by the preposition ma‘a ‘with’ and 
translated into English with the possessive verb 
‘to have’, e.g. ma‘aya kitab (Anwar 1979:138) 
and fih ma‘aya kitab (Anwar 1979:120), both 
translated as ‘I have a book with me’. This may 
be explained on the basis that the possessive 
reading in Arabic is determined by the preposi- 
tional predicate head. Locatives and existentials 
allow a wide range of predicate locatives, which 
include adverbials such as hina ‘here’ and hinak 
‘there’ (Standard Arabic buna and hundka) 
and almost any preposition with a locative 
meaning, e.g. Egyptian Arabic gamb ‘beside’, 
tabt ‘below’, ‘and ‘at’, and fo’ ‘above’, and 
their Standard Arabic counterparts bi-janib, 
tabta, ‘inda, and fawqa, respectively. In posses- 
sives, however, the choice is limited to three: 
‘and/‘inda ‘at’, ma‘a ‘with’, and Ii ‘to’, which 
are not always interchangeable and are subject 
to dialect variation. In Egyptian Arabic, ‘and 
is the most common, being applicable in more 
contexts than ma‘a or li, which is the most 
restricted (— possession, esp. Sec. 3). Some 
speakers indicate a preference for the posses- 
sive in (6d) over (6b-c) and for the existentials 
in (§c) over (5b). The structure in (6d) involves 
the movement of the locative NP (complement 
of the prepositional head) and co-indexation 
with its pronominal trace. This process is inde- 
pendently motivated in the language and is 
available to any definite NP. 


(4) Locatives 

a. il-kitab ‘ala |-maktab/hina 
the-book on the-desk/here 
‘The book is on the desk/here’ 

b. ‘ala I-maktab/hina _ il-kitab 
on  the-desk/here _ the-book 
‘On the desk/here is the book’ 

c. *ft Lkitab ‘ala |-maktabshina 
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(5) Existentials 

a. *kitab ‘ala l|-maktab/hina 
‘A book is on the desk/here’ 

b. ‘ala Il-maktab/hina kitab 
‘On the desk/here is a book’ 

c. fi kitab ‘ala |-maktab/hina 
there book on __ the-desk 
‘There is a book on the desk/here’ 


(6) Possessives 


a. *kitab ‘and sami 
book at Sami 
‘Sami has a book’ 

b. ‘and = sami ___ikitab 
at Sami book 
‘Sami has a book’ 

c. fi kitab ‘and sami 
there book at Sami 
‘Sami has a book with him’ 

d. sami; ‘and-u; kitab 
Sami at-him_— book 


‘Sami has a book’ 


The Standard Arabic paradigm in (7)-(9) is 
identical to the Egyptian Arabic paradigm, 
except that the adverbial bundka ‘there’ 
replaces ft. This use of bundka as an existential 
marker may be an innovation in Modern Stand- 
ard vis-a-vis Classical Arabic. (For comparable 
data from Palestinian and Standard Arabic, 
see Mohammad 2000:13-17.) In addition, the 
sentence-initial position occupied by hundka in 
(8c) and (9c) can equally well be occupied by 
the verb yijadu ‘is present’, an option not avail- 
able in Egyptian (*mawgid kitab ‘ala |-maktab) 
without fi (ff kitab mawgtd ‘ala |-maktab 
‘there’s a book present on the table’). Other 
distributional differences emerge between the 
two varieties due to the nature of the existential 
markers. Because the Standard Arabic hundka 
is also an adverbial, it may occur pre- or post- 
verbally. Hence, both orders, yajadu hundka 
and hundka yujadu, are possible, in which case 
the adverbial is interpreted as deictic, equiva- 
lent to English ‘over there, there is a book on 
the table’. In Egyptian Arabic, mawgid cannot 
precede fi. 


(7) Locatives 
a. al-kitab-u ‘ala I-maktab-i 
the-book-Nom on __ the-desk-Gen 
‘The book is on the desk’ 
b. ‘ala Il-maktab-i |-kitab-u 


(8) Existentials 

a. *kitab-un ‘ala 

b. ‘ala — |-maktab-i 
on the-desk-Gen 
‘On the desk is a book’ 

c. hundka kitab-un ‘ala |-maktab-i 
there | book-Nom on_ the-desk-Gen 
‘There is a book on the desk’ 


l-maktab-i 
kitab-un 
book-Nom 


(9) Possessives 

a. *kitab-un ‘inda sami 

b. Sinda sami — kitab-un 
at Sami book-Nom 
‘Sami has a book’ 

c. hundka_ kitab-un ‘inda 
there book-Nom at 
‘There’s a book at Sami’s’ 

d. sami ‘inda-hu, kitab-un 
‘Sami has a book with him’ 


sami 
Sami 


There is a preference for the inversion strategy, 
illustrated in the (b) versions of (8) and (9), 
over the existential marker strategy in the (c) 
versions, in opposition to preferences expressed 
in the Egyptian Arabic paradigm, possibly sup- 
porting the view that the existential marker 
is an innovation in Modern Standard Arabic 
under the influence of the dialects. With the 
exception of the existential marker, syntactic 
differences among the three structures in Ara- 
bic are the result of processes independently 
motivated in the language and involve inter- 
actions of word order with subjecthood and 
(in)definiteness effects. 


3. WORD ORDER AND 
SUBJECTHOOD 


Variation in word order that distinguishes loca- 
tives from existentials or possessives is attrib- 
uted to the (in)definiteness of the thematic 
subject and restrictions that apply to indefi- 
nite subjects. Mohammad (2000), for example, 
finds that there are no restrictions on the place 
that definite subjects can occupy in a sentence 
since they can occur before or after a verb in 
VS and SV positions (ndmat al-bintulal-bintu 
namat ‘the girl slept’). But there are restrictions 
that apply to indefinite subjects, one being that 
nonspecific subjects cannot occupy the initial 
sentential slot (*waladun nama/nama waladun 
‘a boy slept’). The restriction is relaxed if the 
subject is specified; a specific subject is any NP 
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that is modified, irrespective of its being definite 
or indefinite, by an adjective (waladun tawilun 
j@a ‘a tall boy came’), by another nominal 
(rajulun tabibun jaa ‘a man doctor came’), and 
by being the first member of the construct state 
(ibnu tabibin j@a ‘a son of a doctor came’). 
Examples are from Mohammad (2000:9-12), 
who also cites the Arabic grammatical tradition 
for the view that “the subject of an equative 
sentence can be any specific NP” (Mohammad 
2000:13). For discussion of — specificity, see 
Anwar (1979:45-64) on Egyptian Arabic and 
Mohammad (2000) on Palestinian and Stand- 
ard Arabic, among others; and for the analy- 
sis of the locationals in Arabic grammatical 
theory, > maf‘al fthi. 

This restriction on the distribution of non- 
specific subjects explains the ungrammaticality 
of the (a) versions of the existentials and pos- 
sessives in the Arabic paradigms. The thematic 
NP (kitab) is a nonspecific indefinite, hence it 
cannot occur in sentence-initial (pre-predicate) 
position. The inverted word order, illustrated 
in the (b) versions, is one of the strategies 
employed in the language to mitigate this 
restriction, allowing the predicate to appear in 
this sentence-initial position. Another strategy 
used to mitigate this word order restriction 
is the use of the locative marker fth/ft ‘there’, 
as in the (c) versions, thereby licensing the 
word order nonspecific subject < predicate. 
As Mohammad (2000:17) correctly observes, 
word order becomes freer with hundka and fi 
where the subject and predicate can occur in 
either position relative to each other. 

The discussion above explains away the 
word order variation in the Arabic Locative 
Paradigm on the basis of a language-specific 
restriction on the distribution of definite and 
indefinite subjects, attributing it to language- 
specific constraints that motivate the two strat- 
egies: ‘inversion’ and ‘proform’. Freeze (1992), 
however, finds that inverted word order, as in 
the (b) versions of the existential paradigms, 
is characteristic of existentials across the 35 
languages he studied, which included Arabic. 
The ‘pro-form’ strategy, i.e. the use of a loca- 
tive marker such as there, ft, and hundka, is 
found only in some of them and is, therefore, 
restricted crosslinguistically. 


4. THE EXISTENTIAL PRO-FORM 


In the literature reviewed, two transcriptions 
appear for the existential dialectal marker fth 
and fi, but there is no discussion of the differ- 
ence, which may be coincidental but may also 
be related to an author’s assumptions about 
the nature of this marker. The first transcrip- 
tion (Anwar 1979; Mohammad 2000; Mug- 
hazy 2006) is supported by the written form 
which appears in some texts as 43 with a final 
ha@ [h]; the second (Eid 1991; Freeze 1992; > 
pseudoverbs; — possession) more clearly cap- 
tures the prepositional source of this marker. 
The advantage of the first transcription is that 
it distinguishes this form, available only in the 
dialects, from the preposition ff ‘in’, which is 
assumed to be its source. Its drawback is the 
potential for an interpretation of the [h] as 
being the pronominal 3rd person masculine 
singular clitic -» that appears postvocalic, as 
in ‘alé-h ‘on him’, fi-h ‘in him’, and wayyd-h 
‘with him’, which it is not. The distinction, 
however, is not formally necessary since the 
existential and prepositional forms are distinct 
in terms of their behavior and the positions in 
the syntactic structure in which they can occur. 
There is also a tendency to maintain vowel 
length in the pronunciation of the existential 
marker, which tends to produce aspiration, 
hence the final [h] pronunciation, although the 
vowel may be shortened as in a question like fi 
badd fi-I-bét ‘is there someone in the house?’, 
where word stress falls on badd, allowing the 
vowel to shorten in accordance with Egyptian 
syllabification rules. A similar phenomenon 
occurs with question words such as 7éh/é 
‘what?’ and /éh/lé ‘why?’, where the glottal [h] 
is pronounced when followed by a vowel, as 
in the famous song entitled léh ana bahibbak 
‘why do I love you?’. Syllabification is indi- 
cated on the first word where /éh ‘why’ and 
ana ‘? merge phonologically into one word 
[lerhana]. No such evidence is available for the 
existential marker, as the impossibility of *mma- 
fib-§ walad fi I-bét with the meaning ‘there is 
no boy in the house’ demonstrates. Since the 
transcription issue has not been raised so far 
in the literature, it remains to be seen whether 
arguments will emerge in favor of one or the 
other transcription in the future and the extent 
to which such arguments would generate dis- 
cussions of the nature of this marker. 
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Table 1. The existential marker in some Arabic 
dialects 


A. San‘ani Arabic bib 
Egyptian Arabic fi(h) 
Levantine (Jordanian, 

Lebanese, Palestinian, 
Syrian) fi(h) 
Mardin Arabic (Anatolia) fiyu 


Cypriot Maronite Arabic 
Daragoézii Arabic (Anatolia) 


fia 
keft, keft 


B. Afghanistan/Uzbekistan hast (< Persian 


Arabic hast ‘it is’) 
Khuzestan Arabic hasset 
Baghdad Arabic aku 
Moroccan Arabic kayen 


tamm, famm 
tam 


C. Tunisian Arabic 
Andalusian Arabic 


D. Omani Arabic Say 


Crossdialectal studies of these structures may 
also provide interesting insights into the nature 
of this marker. While the majority of Arabic 
dialects use a version of ff, there is variation 
among some. The list in Table 1, which is not 
exhaustive nor systematically selected, illus- 
trates this variation. The forms in groups A 
and B are related to the meaning of ‘in’ and 
‘be’, respectively, the Omani Arabic form in D 
is related to ‘thing’, and those in C need further 
research. 

There is substantial debate in the literature 
on the nature of the existential/locative marker 
‘there’ and its equivalents across languages 
as being an argument, an expletive, or a pro- 
form. Freeze (1992) uses the term ‘pro-form’ 
and argues on the basis of its locative nature 
in his sample of 35 languages that it is not an 
argument and cannot be generated in argument 
position. 

In the literature on Arabic, the term ‘expletive’ 
has been used by both Mohammad (2000) and 
Anwar (1979) to refer to dialectal ff; Moham- 
mad uses it in relation to Standard Arabic as 
well. Mohammad (2000:10 n. 14) describes 
Standard Arabic hundka as being exactly the 
same as English ‘there’ since hundka can occur 
“both as subject [hunaka fi d-dar-i walad-un] 
and as a locative predicate [al-waladu hunaka]”. 
It is possible to infer that Mohammad considers 
the Palestinian Arabic fih as being an exple- 
tive as well. In another footnote (Mohammad 
2000:39 n. 24), he includes ‘the expletive fth’ 


as one of the ‘non-specific’? nominals that can 
amalgamate with negation and be licensed by 
it; others include pronouns (ma-hu-s ‘he’s not’ 
and the nominal badd ‘someone’ (ma- hadda-s 
‘no one’). Anwar (1979) and Freeze (1992), 
however, argue explicitly against the argument 
nature of this marker. Anwar considers it part 
of the predicate (1979:119), and Freeze includes 
it in INFL as a feature of verbal inflection, argu- 
ing that it is the spell-out of the feature [+Loc] 
in INFL. Eid (1991, 2004) also includes it as a 
feature in INFL on the basis of its behavior in 
relation to negation, agreement, and the copula 
kan. 

Arguments in favor of the existential/locative 
marker being part of the predicate involve its 
ability to select its subject: it selects an indefi- 
nite thematic subject, allows —Def, +Spec, and 
excludes +Def, +Spec. Thus, it exhibits verblike 
(> pseudoverbs) behavior in subject selection. 
Like verbs, it also licenses subject-initial word 
orders where they would not otherwise be 
licensed. 


5. COPULA VISIBILITY, NEGATION, 
AND AGREEMENT 


Additional evidence in support of the nonargu- 
ment status of the existential ff comes from 
its interaction with a visible copula verb (Eid 
1991, 2004), negation (Eid 1993), and agree- 
ment patterns. 

The pro-form ff can co-occur with the copula 
verb kan when the copula is visible (i.e. in past, 
future, and present progressive/habitual tense- 
aspect configurations), but it cannot precede 
the copula verb. 


(10a) kan fi walad fi I-bet 
was there boy in the-house 
‘There was a boy in the house’ 


(10b) *ft kan walad fi I-bét 


It also carries sentential negation, taking the 
discontinuous ma-s characteristic of verbs 
rather than mis-associated nominal negation, 
e.g. mis ana ‘not I’. If the copula verb is visible, 
it carries negation, however. For the distribu- 
tion of pronouns and negation, see Eid (1991) 
and Benmamoun (2000). 


(11a) ma-fi-s walad fi  I|-bét 
Neg-there-Neg boy in _ the-house 
‘There isn’t a boy in the house’ 
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(1tb) ma-kan-§ fi walad fi 
Neg-was-Neg there boy in 
l-bet 
the-house 


‘There wasn’t a boy in the house’ 


This behavior supports the analysis of ff as 
part of the verbal categories represented, in one 
theoretical model, as features included in INFL 
(Freeze 1992; Eid 1993). Finally, fr differs from 
the copula and other verbs in that it does not 
show any agreement features with its thematic 
subject. Eid (1993) shows this to be true of 
the verb kan in Egyptian Arabic as well. She 
finds, for example, no evidence of agreement 
with thematic subject in existential and pos- 
sessive constructions, suggesting that they may 
be impersonal constructions; and if they are, 
then their subject would be an expletive (pro), 
which in Arabic is always 3rd person mascu- 
line singular. The examples in (12) taken from 
Eid (1993) illustrate the absence of gender and 
number agreement with feminine and plural 
themes. 


(12a) ft maktab-a/mudarris-in fi 
there bookcase-f/teacher-mp in 
‘There is/are a bookcase/teachers in the 
room’ 

loda 

the-room 

kan ft maktab-a/mudarrisin fi l--oda 
‘There was/were a bookcase/teachers in 
the room’ 


(12b) 


ma-fi-§ maktab-a/mudarris-in fi |6da 
‘There isn’t/aren’t a bookcase/teachers in 
the room’ 

ma-kan-s ft maktab-a/mudarris-in fi I- 
dda 

‘There wasn’t/weren’t a bookcase/teach- 
ers in the room’ 


In structures with > topicalization (14)-(15), 
pronominal co-indexing with the topicalized 
NP appears on the copula and on ff, a phenom- 
enon independent of subject agreement. 


(14a) iloda, ft maktaba fi-ha, 
(14b) il~oda, ma-ft-§ maktaba fi-ha, 
(14c) il’oda, ma-kan-s fi-ha,, maktaba 








(15a) ma-fi-ha-§ haga 
Neg-there-her-Neg something 
‘There’s nothing in it’ 

(15b) ma-fi-s haga fi-ha 
Neg-there-Neg something  in-her 
‘There isn’t anything in it’ 

(15c) ma-fi-s fi-ha haga 
Neg-there-Neg in-her something 
‘There isn’t anything in it’ 

(16a) ma-‘and-i-§ kitab 
Neg-at-me-Neg book 
‘T don’t have a book’ 

(16b) ft ‘anda-ha — kutub 
there —_at-her books 
‘She has books with her [in her posses- 
sion]’ 


Comrie (1991) points to dialectal variation 
in patterns of agreement involving the copula 
verb kan in possessive constructions (cf. Stassen 
1995 for crosslinguistic variation). According 
to Comrie, there is an across-the-board pref- 
erence for the default 3rd person masculine 
singular, as illustrated in (12)-(13). But in 
some dialects, for instance those of Tunis and 
Meknes, the copula may agree with the posses- 
sor (i.e. location) or the possessed (i.e. theme). 
Agreement with the possessor is possible, as in 
(17) from Comrie (1991), but less preferred. In 
(17a), Runt carries marking for the rst person 
singular, and in (17b), for the 3rd person femi- 
nine singular. 


(17a) kunt ‘and-i  djdja 
was-I at-me_ chicken 
‘T had a chicken’ 

(17b) fatima kant ‘end-a___le-ktuba 
Fatima was-3fs at-her  the-books 


‘Fatima had the books’ 


These two dialects also distinguish between 
gender and number agreement. In (18a—b), the 
Tunis dialect, the verb kan may agree in gender 
with a feminine singular possessor (theme) but 
may not agree in number with a plural posses- 
sor (theme), and in (18c), the Meknes dialect, 
agreement in number is allowed. 


(18a) kan-it ‘and-i 
was-3fs at-me 
‘T had a chicken’ 


djaja 
chicken 
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(18b) *kan-u  ‘and-i wldad 
was-3p at-me boys 

(18c) fatima kan-u—— ‘end-ha ___le-ktuba 
Fatima was-3p at-her  the-books 


‘Fatima had the books’ 
6. APPROACHES AND ANALYSES 


6.1 Formal/syntax-based 


The literature on Arabic syntax does not 
explicitly address the derivation of these struc- 
tures, perhaps because their syntax involves 
operations independently motivated in the lit- 
erature. One proposal (Eid 1993) addresses 
the structure and derivation of locatives and 
possessives within the context of prepositional 
predicates and negation. The derivation pro- 
ceeds in much the same way as suggested 
by Freeze (1992). The underlying structure 
from which all three constructions (locatives, 
existentials, and possessives) are derived is 
given in (19) and is based on Chomsky’s 
(1986) Barriers model. The subject position 
(Spec of IP) is empty and is not assigned a 
theta role; the predicate phrase is preposi- 
tional (PP). The theme argument is the Speci- 
fier of the predicate phrase and the location is 
the complement. 


(19) IP 
/ \ 
XP r 
/ \ 
I PP 
| / \ 
| NP P 
[+agr] / \ 
[+loc] P NP 


The analysis is reminiscent of the predicate- 
internal subject analysis; it essentially extends 
it to say that certain predicates contain all their 
arguments, i.e. the PP predicate phrase is a 
complete functional complex (CFC) in the sense 
of Chomsky (1985:168ff.). The copula arises in 
INFL and consists of morphological and syn- 
tactic features which, in the locative paradigm, 
include a locative feature and is given phono- 
logical form at the Phonological Form (PF). 
The movement of the theme or the location 
to the subject position is governed by the [+/- 


definite] feature of the theme: a definite theme 
may move to the subject position, yielding the 
predicate locative. Alternatively, an indefinite 
theme may stay in place while the location 
moves to the subject position, yielding the exis- 
tential. Given the arguments Theme and Loca- 
tion within a predicate PP, Predicate Locatives 
are the result of the theme moving to [Spec, 
IP], and Existentials, including Possessives, the 
result of locative phrase movement to [Spec, IP] 
(Freeze 1992:5 58-559). 

According to this analysis, the locatives in 
(4a) and (7a) are the result of the movement 
of the definite theme al-kitab to Spec of IP. 
The existentials in (sb) and (8b) are derived by 
moving the locative phrase - ‘ala I-maktab, ‘and 
sami and their Standard Arabic equivalents — 
to Spec of IP. In (5c) and (8c), no movement 
takes place, and the pro-form is lexicalized as 
the locative feature in INFL, hundka in Stand- 
ard Arabic, and ff in Egyptian Arabic. The 
pro-form, being a feature in INFL, is simply a 
spell-out of that feature and has no syntactic 
relevance. As part of INFL, the pro-form is not 
an argument and cannot occur in argument 
position, contrary to some analyses of English 
where the pro-form there is placed in subject 
position. 


6.2 Discourse-based analyses 


Discrepancies have been reported in the litera- 
ture on Arabic between (morpho)syntactic con- 
ditions for the realization of (in)definites, such 
as those discussed above, and results obtained 
from discourse-based analyses and pragmatic 
accounts. These typically involve notions of 
topicality and given/new information as expla- 
nations for the (in)definite effects. In concluding 
this entry, two such studies are briefly reviewed 
in order to provide as full a picture as possible 
of perspectives available in the literature on the 
subject. 

Belyayeva (1997) proposes to account for 
certain realizations of definiteness in Palestin- 
ian Arabic discourse structure by adopting the 
Givenness Hierarchy (Gundel a.o. 1993), which 
utilizes six implicationally related cognitive sta- 
tuses to explain the use of referring expressions 
in discourse, associating degree of topicality 
with cognitive status on the Givenness Hierar- 
chy (20). 
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(20) Givenness Hierarchy 

in focus > activated > familiar > 
{pronouns} {that,this} {that N} 

uniquely indentifiable > referential > 

{the N} {indefinite this N} 
type identifiable 

{a N} 


Belyayeva examines cases where nouns are not 
morphologically marked for definiteness but 
occur in environments associated with defi- 
niteness effects and from which indefinites are 
excluded, as, for example, modified indefinite 
nouns that occur in strictly definite environ- 
ment (e.g. walad zgir ’akal teffaba ‘a small 
boy ate an apple’). The modification of the 
indefinite noun gives it a higher status on the 
hierarchy than nonidentifiable nouns, which 
as ‘type-identifiable’ have the lowest status on 
the hierarchy. Thus, the higher cognitive status 
acquired by a noun allows that noun to appear 
in definite environments. 

Mughazy (2006) provides perhaps the 
only detailed discussion of existentials and 
(in)definiteness in Arabic from a pragmatic 
information structure perspective. He takes 
issue with analyses that treat indefiniteness as a 
prerequisite for grammaticality of the subjects 
in existential sentences and with pragmatic 
explanations that justify them. Such analyses, 
he argues, propose to explain the definiteness 
effect by arguing that only topical NPs occupy 
sentence-initial position because their referents 
are familiar to the addressee and represent old/ 
given information. Since the use of indefinite 
NPs presupposes lack of familiarity with their 
referents (i.e., they present new information), 
they are usually unacceptable sentence-initially. 
To avoid sentence-initial indefiniteness, the 
argument continues, the existential marker is 
used. 

Mughazy shows, on the basis of a corpus 
of Egyptian Arabic, that definite NPs occur in 
existential sentences with ff, a context ruled 
out by the syntax. See earlier discussion and 
the Egyptian Arabic paradigm in (3)-(5). His 
data include the examples in (21)-(23), where 
a definite NP occurs with the existential marker 
fth: il-badil ‘the alternative’, il-mubami ‘the 
lawyer’, and id-doktor galal ‘Dr. Galal’. Mug- 
hazy’s transcription of the existential marker is 
retained in the examples. 


(21) A: ‘andu-ku id-dawa da? (to a pharmacist) 
‘Do you have this medicine?’ 
B: 1a wa-llahi xalas bass fth il-badil il- 
mistawrad 
‘T am afraid it is sold out, but there is 


the imported alternative’ 


: ‘amalt éh ma‘a |-muhami? 
‘What did you do with the lawyer?’ 
B: kullu tamam, bass lissa fth il-muskila 
iyyaha 
‘Everything is fine, but there is still 
that problem’ 
(23) A: mati‘rafs min fi l-lagna di? 
‘Do you know who is on this com- 
mittee?’ 
B: fth id-doktor galal w-id-doktora samiba 
‘Dr. Galal is on it, and Dr. Samiha’ 


The felicity of existentials in Egyptian Arabic, 
Mughazy concludes, is not dependent on the 
indefiniteness or the hearer-new status of exis- 
tential NPs, since they can be felicitous even if 
these NPs are definite and/or hearer-new, as in 
(21)-(23). He proposes that an existential sen- 
tence is felicitous only if it is informative, i.e. if 
the integration of the existential and the relevance 
propositions provides propositional information 
assumed to be new to the addressee. The existen- 
tial proposition asserts or presupposes the exist- 
ence of the NP referent, hence introduces it to 
the current universe of discourse. The relevance 
proposition relates that referent to the address- 
ee’s background knowledge. This analysis, as 
Mughazy argues, differs from accounts based 
on hearer-new status in that it assumes informa- 
tion structure to be concerned with propositions 
rather than NPs or their referents. 
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Musuira Erp (University of Utah) 
Loss > Language loss 
Lowering > Vowel Backing 


Luga 


1. THE MEANING OF THE TERM 
LUGA 


In the Arabic grammatical tradition, the term 
luga (pl. lugat) means (i) ‘dialect’, (ii) ‘(dialec- 
tal) word’, (iii) ‘word in a dictionary’, and hence 
(iv) ‘lexicography’, and finally (v) ‘language’. 
The term /uga was used in this latter meaning 
in the phrase > wad‘ al-luga ‘the conventional 
nature of language’ in speculations about the 
relationship between names and designation 
(see Versteegh 1987:168; Goldziher 1994:38- 
44; for a more detailed study, see Weiss 1974). 
The original meaning of the word may have 
been ‘the way people [not in our tribe] speak’, 
i.e. similar to lahja ‘way of speaking’, then later 
also ‘dialect’. In Modern Standard Arabic, the 
word has come to mean ‘(foreign) language’, 
for which in Classical Arabic the term > lisan 
was used more often. 

Arabia before Islam can be divided into two 
environments, nearly independent from each 
other: the sedentary population in Mecca, 
Yathrib, the cities of Greater Yemen, Hira 
in southern Iraq, and the Gassanid cities in 
southern Syria; and the environment of the 
roaming Bedouin, who cannot be connected 
to fixed places. The different parts and groups 
of Arabia were not completely separated from 
each other, but they were separated enough to 
allow for the development of different tribal 
dialects. The important meeting places of the 
different tribal groups were the Meccan pil- 
grimage and the commercial marketplaces. 
These offered good opportunities for rivalry 
and debate among poets and reciters of various 
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tribes, not only about the excellence of their 
poems but also about the superiority of their 
tribal dialect (a8-Salqani 1977:102-103). Rabin 
(1951:1) supposes that the two main groups 
of tribes may have had different origins in the 
family of Semitic languages, but this view is not 
shared by many scholars. 

The oldest Arabic dictionary, the Kitab al- 
‘ayn, attributed to al-Xalil ibn ’Ahmad al- 
Farahidi (d. 170/786), contains the following 
explanation: “Luga is the difference of speech 
with the same meaning. The [verb] Jaga means 
mingling of the speech with invalidity. In the 
badit we find: He who says on Friday: ‘Harken!’ 
has spoken (laga ’ay takallama) [in Buxari, 
Jum‘a: “If you tell your companion on Friday: 
‘Listen!’, while the imam is still preaching, 
lagawta, i.e. ‘you have spoken’”].... ‘I deleted 
(algaytu) this word’, i.e. ‘I found it invalid and 
superfluous in speech, and redundant’” (‘Ayn 
IV, 449). 

Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002) explains the mean- 
ing of the root /-g-w as follows: “As for its 
morphology and the knowledge of its conso- 
nants, it is of the pattern fu‘la from the [verb] 
lagawtu, that is, ‘I spoke’. The origin of luga is 
lugwa, similar to words of the same type, like 
kura, qula, tuba, each of which has waw in the 
position of the Jam [i.e. the third radical]. They 
say: lugat — luguna, like kurat — kuruna. It is 
also said: lagiya/yalga in the meaning ‘to talk 
irrationally, to rave’, its masdar being al-laga... 
and also al-lagw. We find in the Quran [25/72] 
‘And those who encounter foolish talk (lagw), 
encounter it with dignity’” (Ibn Jinni, Xas@’is 
I, 33-34). 

Ibn Manzir (d. 7111/1311) in the Lisdan al- 
‘Arab defines the verbal stem of Iuga with the 
following expression: lagd ‘an as-sawab wa-‘an 
at-tariq ‘if he deviates from the right thing and 
the [right] way’. Then he quotes Ibn al-A‘rabi, 
saying: “The word Juga is taken from this 
meaning because some people speak in a way 
(kalam) that deviates from the way (luga) of 
other people” (Lisdn al-‘Arab s.v. I-g-w). 

The word Juga does not occur in pre-Islamic 
poetry, perhaps because its syllabic structure 
is not appropriate for the meter. Its first two 
occurrences are from the Umayyad period, 
in the lamiyya of Aba Dihbil al-Jumahi (d. 
62/682) hada lugatun ?unkiruhd ‘this is a dialect 
[or: way of speech] I dislike’; and in the lamiyya 
of al-Kumayt ibn Zayd al-Asadi (d. 126/743) 


lahum lugatun tubayyinu man ?abuhum ‘they 
possess a dialect which shows who their father 
is’. In the Abbasid age, the word occurs fre- 
quently, as well as in scientific prose. 

Although /uga does not occur in the Ouran, 
different words from the root /-g-w occur eleven 
times in the forms ilgaw, al-lagwu/a, lagwan, 
lagiyatan, all with a negative connotation. In 
Q. 5/89 it has the meaning of ‘unintentional 
speech [oath]’. 


2. SOURCES OF LUGA 


The basic sources of the Classical Arabic dia- 
lects (lugat) are the following: (i) the variant 
readings (> qir@dt) of the Quran; (ii) the 
material recited by the ‘Arabs’ of the desert (in 
reality, by the specialist reciters, rdwi), mainly 
but not exclusively poetry; (iii) the Arabic prov- 
erbs (amtal al-‘Arab). As a fourth source, the 
evidence from modern Arabic dialects may be 
included here, since according to many scholars 
(al-Jundi 1983:101-103, 213-233), these are 
the direct descendants of the Classical Ara- 
bic dialects. Although others hold that there 
is no link between the Classical Arabic and 
the modern dialects, Goldziher (1994:13) has 
noted that the data about the dialect of Tamim 
show that this dialect already exhibited features 
later found in the colloquial Arabic of the roth 
century. 

In the 8th century, many longer or shorter 
treatises were compiled with the title Kitab al- 
lugat ft |-Qurdn ‘The book of the dialects in 
the Ouran’. Rabin (1951:6) mentions eleven 
works with this title, of which only the titles 
are known, with the only exception of ’Abi 
Ubayd’s (d. 224/838) Risala fima warada fit 
l-Qur’dn min lugat al-qab@il ‘Epistle on what 
appears in the Our’dn from the tribal dialects’. 

The earliest extant Quranic exegeses of the 
8th century mention /uga or its plural lugat 
(Versteegh 1990, 1993). Muaatil (d. 150/767), 
for instance, refers in his Tafsir to the specific 
tribal dialects in order to explain the meaning 
of obscure words, or to confirm that a par- 
ticular word is part of the Arabic language, e.g. 
the dialects of Tayy?, ’Azd Sani’a, “Uman, 
Qurays, Bani Gatif, and Bani Malik ibn Kinana 
(Versteegh 1990:217, 1993:91). Muhammad 
al-Kalbi (d. 146/763; Tafsir 131b27-28) refers 
to the luga of Bal Harit ibn Ka‘b to explain 
the phrase ?inna hadani ‘Verily, these two’ (Q. 
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20/63), which he contrasts with the standard 
form inna hadayni (Versteegh 1993:127). Ver- 
steegh (1993:99) believes that Juga may have 
been used here as a general term for pre-Islamic 
dialects, since elsewhere al-Kalbi refers to a spe- 
cial tribal dialect with the word > lisan. 


3. LUGA IN GRAMMATICAL 
LITERATURE 


As a rule, early Arab grammarians were not 
interested in preserving and describing dialectal 
material. They dealt with these data only when 
they were forced to do so because their inform- 
ants accepted them. *Aba ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala@ 
admits this freely (Ibn Faris, Sabibi 49; also in 
Suyuti, Muzhir I, 260): “Once Abu ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘Ala was asked about ‘arabiyya, whether 
they [the grammarians] put everything in it that 
they collected from the speech of the Arabs. He 
said ‘no’. Answering a further question about 
how he decided what to choose from among 
a set of contradictory data, he said: ‘I choose 
the most frequent ones (al-’aktar) and I call the 
others dialect (luga)’”. 

In the first Arabic grammar, Stbawayhi’s 
Kitab, the term luga occurs 136 times (its plural 
17 times), according to Troupeau (1976), who 
translates it as “maniére de parler”. As a rule, 
Sibawayhi uses the term Iuga in cases where 
he cannot avoid mentioning variants to the 
forms preferred by him and his circle, because 
they are accepted by his informants or occur 
in well-known lines of poetry. He says, for 
instance, that there is an assimilation (i imma 
< ni‘ima ma) in the dialect (Iuga) of those who 
say ni‘ima, but not in the dialect of those who 
say ni‘ma. This is luga Hudayl. Or, with regard 
to sound variation, he speaks of “the velar- 
ized 7alif, i.e. in the dialect of the people of 
the Hijaz” (alif at-tafxim ya‘ni bi-luga ’ahl al- 
Hijaz; Kitab Il, 452; cf. Semaan 1968:40). He 
rejects, however, sound variation when it is not 
accepted by reliable speakers: “[The number of 
the consonants] is 42, when those that are not 
considered correct are included; not many of 
these consonants are used in the dialect (luga) 
of those whose Arabic (‘arabiyya) is approved 
of. These consonants are not considered cor- 
rect in Quranic reading, nor in poetry” (Kitab 
Il, 452). In many places, however, he does 
not use the word luga but simply says, for 
instance, that the people of Mecca, according 


to some opinions, do not differentiate the two 
ta’s in words like tatandjaw (Kitab Il, 457). 
Elsewhere, he says: “All [imperfect verbs] that 
I have mentioned have the vowel a (maftib) in 
the dialect (uga) of the people of the Hijaz’, 
and this is the basic rule (’as/). The basic rule 
(asl) in fa‘iltu is to have -a- [in the imperfect]: 
yaftab according to the dialect (Iuga) of the 
people of the Hijaz”. Later, however, he omits 
the word luga: “The people of the Hijaz say 
yawjalu” (Kitab Il, 276). Other dialects are 
not considered good enough to be considered 
correct by the grammarians. Stbawayhi says 
that the kasra in yif‘al is irregular and isolated 
(Sadd; Kitab Il, 276), although we know from 
other sources that it was in use in a large part of 
Arabia. This bias, however, is understandable, 
since Sibawayhi and the other grammarians 
aimed at the description of a unified Arabic lan- 
guage. Once they decided on the ‘basic’ nature 
of the Hijazi dialects, they had to regard the 
others as irregular, rare, or dialectal, and not 
acceptable as the point of departure for anal- 
ogy. In connection with kam, Stbawayhi (Kitab 
I, 253-254) states that “the first explanation 
for it is stronger, because it is not traced back 
to poetic license (idtirdr) or irregular (Sadd) 
linguistic forms, and constitutes a good way [of 
explaining] (wajh) it”. In another place (Kitab 
I, 253), he says: “There are those among the 
Arabs [Bedouin], who put it in the accusative 
(nasb)”. These last two remarks refer to differ- 
ent tribal dialects — without calling them luga - 
which are not rejected, although they are not 
as prestigious as others. Since Sibawayhi did 
not aim at describing different tribal dialects, 
he prefers the phrase “some Arabs” (ba‘d al- 
‘Arab), sometimes meaning by it a whole tribe, 
sometimes only individuals. Speakers chang- 
ing the ‘rab system are not recognized as 
speaking any truly Arabic dialect, but speak 
‘erroneously’: “Some people from among the 
Arabs make errors and say ?innahum ?ajma‘ina 
dahibuna instead of ’ajma‘ina” (Kitab I, 250). 
Thus, we can only know from external evidence 
whether Sibawayhi meant by ‘some Arabs’ a 
whole tribe or only individual speakers. How- 
ever, when a similar phenomenon (as-sabi’tina) 
occurs in the Our’an, he explains it by a syn- 
tactic reinterpretation, because no grammarian 
could possibly say that the Ouran contains 
faulty forms. Even though the word luga occurs 
very often in Stbawayhi’s Kitab, it could have 
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occurred much more frequently, considering the 
significance and quantity of the Arabic dialectal 
material preserved in later books. Sometimes 
Sibawayhi refers to individual choices that are 
easily explained by grammatical means, rather 
than to tribal differences. Speaking about the 
habit of reducing the feminine ending of nouns 
to -a(h), he says: “Some people from among 
the Arabs maintain the [feminine ending] ha’ 
and say yd salamatu and some say yd salamata. 
Those who elide (badf) [this ending] in junc- 
ture, say in pause (wagf) yd salamah. It is a 
compulsory ha’, which cannot be omitted, since 
its function is to preserve the vowel (baraka) a 
after the mim” (Kitab I, 287-288). 

Al-Farra’ (d. 207/822) quotes the words of 
the Prophet’s wife ‘A’iga on lagw, a close cog- 
nate of Juga, in a negative sense: “Verily, lagw 
is what runs in speech (kalam) without conclu- 
sion (‘aqd), although it is similar to the speech 
of the Arabs” (Ma‘ani I-OQur’an 1, 144). He 
also uses the word Iuga many times in con- 
nection with various Quranic readings, for 
instance with regard to Q. 2/235: “The Arabs 
[Bedouin] have in ’aknantu §-Say ‘I concealed 
it? two dialectal forms (lugatdni): kanantuhu 
wa-aknantuhu” (cf. Sallam 1987:397 k-n-n; 
see also al-Jundi 1983:495). Then, he adds 
that the same is found in poetry, quoting two 
versions of a line: takunnu, tukinnu (al-Farra’, 
Ma‘ani I, 152). The use of Form IV instead of 
Form I must have been a widespread phenom- 
enon among different tribal groups, so that 
understandably it occupied a significant place 
in early grammatical literature, and is reflected 
even in modern dictionaries. Like Stbawayhi, al- 
Farra does not always mention the word luga 
in connection with variant readings, but some- 
times only defines the geographical place where 
a specific linguistic phenomenon occurs in a 
reading. He says, for instance, that instead of 
yaxtafu some readers of Medina have yaxttifu, 
while in other (unspecified) places it is read 
as yaxittifu, yaxattifu (Ma‘ani I, 18.1). These 
readings, however, are not explained by him as 
dialectal forms. Instead, he thinks that there are 
special linguistic subrules replacing the vowels 
of 7i‘rab according to the speaker’s preference. 
In this, he follows Sibawayhi’s approach to 
linguistic variants. All grammarians, even those 
from Kufa, who were said to be more lenient 
toward irregular forms, are apt to consider 


dialectal forms only if they can be explained 
by their linguistic rules: “In every ya’ referring 
to the speaker [i.e. the suffixed pronoun of the 
Ist person singular], there are two [possible] 
linguistic forms (lugatdni): release [of a vowel, 
irsal| and vowellessness (sukiin), i.e. ni‘matiya 
and ni‘mati’” (Ma‘ani I, 29, explaining 
Q. 2/40: ya Bani Isr@ila udkuru ni‘matiya lati 
-an‘amtu ‘alaykum). If this ya was followed 
by the article (al), the Arabs favored that form 
(luga) in which the yd’ was supplied with a 
vowel (-iya) and rejected the other (/uga). It can 
be seen from this explanation that al-Farra’’s 
way of thinking strictly follows that of his 
Basran colleagues in that like them he does not 
accept tribal dialects and their variant forms 
in their own right but only inasmuch as they 
can be explained away by grammatical rules 
(qiyds). Therefore, he considers Juga in many 
cases only as a ‘context-dependent variant’. On 
Q. 2/61 wa-fumihba he says: “The word fum is 
an ancient [dialectal] form (luga).... The Arabs 
sometimes change the f@ into ta and the other 
way round, ...and I heard many times speakers 
of the ’Asad tribe use al-magatir instead of al- 
magafir” (Ma‘ani I, 41). In this way, luga may 
have come to mean ‘lexical entity’. On /uga in 
al-Farra”’s Ma‘ani, see ‘Abd al-Karim (1986); 
on the opinion of the Kufan grammarians con- 
cerning /uga in general, see §. ar-Rajihi (2002). 

Ibn Faris (d. 395/1005) gives a list of some 
of the most conspicuous differences between 
the Arabic dialects (Figh 19-22; cf. Goldziher 
1994:16-17): (i) yaf‘al in the dialects of the 
Qurays and the ’Asad, yif‘al elsewhere; (ii) two 
open short syllables vs. one syllable with a con- 
sonantal ending: ma‘akum vs. ma‘kum, kalima 
vs. kilma, etc.; (iii) > *ibdal al-huruf, the sub- 
stitution of one consonant with another, e.g. 
?anna > ‘anna ‘that [conj.]’; (iv) talyin al-hamza 
‘softening of the hamza’, i.e. using the so-called 
‘soft consonants’, ’alif, waw, ya’, instead of the 
> hamza: mustabzina < mustahzi’ina ‘mock- 
ers’; (v) galb al-buruf ‘> metathesis’: sd‘iga > 
sdqi‘a ‘thunderbolt’; (vi) > badf al-huruf ‘eli- 
sion of consonants’: istahyaytu > istabaytu ‘I felt 
ashamed’; (vii) ‘weakening of a strong conso- 
nant’, i.e. the use of a mu‘tall ‘weak’ consonant 
instead of a sabih ‘strong’ consonant (> ‘“illa): 
-amma > ?ayma ‘as for’; (viii) > ?imala ‘inclina- 
tion [of the d toward é and j]’, and its opposite, 
— tafxim ‘intensification, emphatization’ of the 
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pronunciation of a long vowel: qada > qadé 
‘he spent’; (ix) ta’nit ‘making a word feminine’ 
instead of tadkir ‘making a word masculine’ 
and vice versa: bagar ‘oxen, cows’ and naxl 
‘palm trees’ are either feminine or masculine in 
the dialects; (x) > ’idgam ‘assimilation’ or its 
absence: muhtadtina > muhadduna ‘the rightly 
guided ones’; (xi) differences in the ‘rab: the 
negation md may govern the nasb ‘accusative’, 
instead of the more common raf‘ ‘nominative’: 
ma zaydun q@iman instead of g@imun; (xii) 
the differences in the jam‘ at-taktir ‘broken plu- 
ral’ of a noun: the plural of ’asir ‘prisoner’ may 
be ’usrd or ?usara’; (xiii) ixtilds ‘slurring, omis- 
sion’ vs. tabqiq ‘[full] realization’ of a short 
vowel: yamurukum > yamurkum ‘he orders 
you [pl.]’; (xiv) the use of -ah (ha marbita) 
instead of -at (ta marbuta) as feminine ending: 
?ama(h) > ’amat(un) ‘slave girl’; (xv) the use of 
a long vowel instead of a short one (tahwil al- 
baraka 7ila barf): undur > undur ‘look!’; (xvi) 
difference or even opposition in the meaning 
of words: wataba means ‘to sit down’, but in 
the > Himyaritic dialect it means ‘to jump’. 
With the collection and transmission of the 
gira@at of various gurrd during the 8th and 
oth centuries, some explanation was needed 
for the presence of apparently dialectal mate- 
rial in them. The mysterious expression that 
“the Ouran was revealed according to seven 
‘letters’ (abruf)” was sometimes interpreted 
as referring to the Arabic dialects. Ibn ‘Abbas 
related that the Prophet Muhammad had said: 
“Gabriel recited to me [the Quranic verse] 
according to one dialect (barf), then I repeated 
it. But I did not cease to ask for more [dialects] 
and he gave more to me, until he reached the 
number of seven dialects (sab‘a ’abruf)” (Ibn 
Hajar, Fath al-bar’ 1X, 19; also mentioned by 
Ibn al-Jazari, Nasr I, 19). The books on the 
ma‘ani |-Qurdn are full of so-called irregu- 
lar readings (gir@at Sadda), but their authors 
defend them as pertaining to the dialects of 
those Arabs who spoke correct, pure Arabic 
(fusaba’) but for one reason or another could 
not attain the same rank as others. Thus, their 
special linguistic usage was called ‘rare’ or 
‘irregular’ (Ibn Jinni, Mubtasib I, 3; cf. al-Jundi 
1983:107-108). “Abu Hayyan says: “The read- 
ings have come according to the Arabic dialects 
(luga), the regular ones and the irregular ones as 
well” (Babr VIII, 493). In the treatise attributed 
to Ibn ‘Abbas, al-Lugat fi |-Our’an, the names 


of 36 tribes are mentioned in this connection 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab, 16 tribes; Sirafi, Sarb Kitab 
Sibawayhi, 25 tribes; "Aba Hayyan, Babr, 64 
Arabic dialects; see al-Jundi 1983:112-113). 

There were and still are, however, great dif- 
ferences of opinion on how the word —> harf 
should be interpreted: as luga, or gird’a, or yet 
something else. Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) says: 
“When you say: someone reads [the Ouran] 
according to the ‘letter’ (barf) of Aba ‘Amr or 
‘Asim, this does not mean that there is a letter 
in the Qur'an which can be read in seven dif- 
ferent ways (awjuh). The explanation of the 
badit that the Qur’an was revealed according 
to seven ‘letters’ is that it was revealed in seven 
different dialects (Iugat), scattered in the Book. 
As the Prophet said: ‘Read [it] as you like!” 
(Ta’wil 3.4). Then, Ibn Qutayba continues: “The 
meaning of barf is ‘all the letters in a word, the 
whole word or the whole speech [act]’” (Ta’wil 
35). Ibn Qutayba says explicitly: “It was an 
alleviation for His servants that He ordered 
His Prophet that every tribe should read [the 
Ouran] in its own dialect (Juga) and accord- 
ing to their customs. So the Hudali reads ‘atta 
instead of battd, since he speaks in this way, 
and the ’Asadi reads tiamuana, ti‘lam, tiswaddu 
wujubun, and the Tamimi uses hamza, while 
the Qurasi does not” (Ta’wil 39ff.; also Ibn 
al-Jazari, Nasr I, 22). Elsewhere, Ibn Qutayba, 
commenting on the different tribal readings, 
states: “Had every tribal group from among 
these [tribes] wanted to abandon its dialect 
(luga) ...it would have become unbearable for 
them and it would have led to suffering among 
them” (Ta’wil 39). This, however, is correct 
only in connection with the so-called accepted 
dialects, which are labeled by the grammarians 
muttarid ‘in widespread, general usage’. In the 
chapter in the Ta’wil (50-64) about the accusa- 
tion that the Ouran contains > labn ‘faulty 
speech’, Ibn Qutayba tries to prove that the 
alleged faulty speech is either accepted usage, 
which can be explained within grammatical 
theory, or it consists of errors made by copy- 
ists or readers (qurra’). Thus, Ibn Qutayba did 
not connect the seven ‘letters’ with the seven 
readings, and did not, as a rule, accept their 
‘irregular’ linguistic forms (Sadd, pl. Sawdadd, 
the opposite of muttarid) as correct Arabic, 
even when later sources reported their use by 
large tribes or groups of tribes. 

Similar views about the presence of traces of 
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tribal dialects in the Ouran are presented later 
by scholars like at-Tabari: “If they had to devi- 
ate from their dialect (Juga), and to depart from 
their tongue (isdn), that would have been such 
a burden upon them that they could not have 
borne it” (at-Tabari, Tafsir I, 22). He adds that 
the Prophet asked his Lord to reveal the Qur'an 
in more Arabic dialects as a relief (taxfifan). 
Aba Sama (d. 665/1266-1267) says: “The 
Arabic Ouran contains all the dialects (ugdat) 
of the Arabs, because it has been revealed for 
all of them. So it was allowed to them to recite 
it in their own dialects. This is the cause of 
the differences between the Quranic readings” 
(Ibrdz 487). For a comprehensive overview of 
the dialects in the Quranic readings, see A. ar- 
Rajihi (1999). 


4. MODERN VIEWS ON LUGA 


Noldeke (1860) was the first to deal with the 
question of the lugat vs. the ‘arabiyya (> pre- 
Islamic Arabic). He rejected the customary Arab 
explanation of the sab‘a ’abruf phrase as dif- 
ferent dialects in the Quranic text or in the 
variant readings, but took into account only the 
meanings ‘letter’ and ‘way of reading’ of > barf, 
ignoring the meaning ‘word’. Néldeke (1961:1, 
58-59) believed that Juga rarely replaced barf 
in the tradition, and Noldeke was the initiator 
(1904:2, 1910:4) of the traditional view in West- 
ern scholarship that the Arabic language was a 
unified, strongly standardized form of speech. 
Neither Noldeke, however, nor any other scholar 
who accepted his views, did any research into 
the large amount of dialectal data. Their main 
argument, the mutual comprehensibility of the 
tribal poetry, is based on the mistaken view that 
tribal dialects were separate languages. 
Goldziher (1994:10-18) was the first Euro- 
pean scholar to deal with Classical Arabic 
dialects (Iugat) in a detailed way, giving a 
brief overview of the question on the basis of 
some medieval Arab authors. He states that 
the Arabs considered the dialect of the Meccan 
tribe of Qurays, the tribe of Muhammad, in 
which the Qur’dn had been revealed, the pur- 
est (afsah) dialect, and that Arabic grammar 
was nothing else but the codification of this 
dialect. According to him, the medieval editors 
of poetry standardized the language, but they 
were corrected by commentators who adduced 
variant readings, which revealed dialectal pecu- 


liarities. According to Goldziher, lexicography 
also helped to preserve the fragments of Arabic 
dialects. Although he, like Néldeke, did not 
believe that the most prominent Arabic dialects 
are represented in the Ouran, he recognized 
the significance of this theory for the efforts 
of collecting the dialects and assumed that the 
sab‘a abruf tradition helped to preserve dialect 
material. Goldziher abundantly quotes from 
such late works as as-Suyuti’s “Itqdn and Muz- 
hir; Ibn Faris’ Fiqh al-luga, which contains a 
vast corpus of data about the /ugat, was known 
to him only through the Muzhir. Although 
these works inform us about such characteristic 
dialectal features as > kaSkaSa, they helped to 
create a false image of the early linguistic situ- 
ation, contrasting these dialectal features with 
an allegedly unified Arabic language. Goldziher 
quotes a long paragraph from the work of Ibn 
Faris, listing the main differences between Ara- 
bic dialects of the 6th and 7th centuries. 

Vollers (1906) made an important step 
toward a better understanding of the linguistic 
situation in the pre-Islamic period, positing the 
existence of a ‘popular language’ on the basis 
of noncanonical Qur’anic readings. One of the 
criticisms of this view was that Vollers had 
collected his material on the ancient dialects 
from the Muzhir and similar ‘late’ works. His 
daring conclusions were not shared by most of 
the critics. Yet, the book contains many valu- 
able ideas and is an important study of early 
Arabic. Classical Arabic dialectal research was 
for a long time hindered by the view that the 
lugat are irrelevant for a better knowledge of 
the Classical Arabic language and grammar. 
Kofler (1940-1942) presents the hitherto fullest 
collection of data, assembling not only forms 
attributed to specific dialects but also unspeci- 
fied material from the whole field of grammar, 
arranged under grammatical headings, without 
any attempt at geographical treatment. A fur- 
ther step was made by “Ibrahim ’Anis (1946). 
He produced a critical study based on wide 
reading, although he was mainly interested in 
phonetic differences, minimizing the value of 
grammatical and syntactic data. 

The first really significant contribution to 
the study of the Classical Arabic dialects was 
made by Rabin (1951). He shares Vollers’ 
(1906) and Sarauw’s (1908) hypothesis that 
the grammarians’ schematization of all dialect 
differences into Hijaz and Tamim was correct, 
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and believes that this schema corresponds to 
a real division of the pre-Islamic dialects into 
Eastern and Western groups (Rabin 1951:1). 
For other dialect groups there is insufficient 
evidence. Rabin (1951:ix) assumes that the 
Eastern dialects are the result of comparatively 
recent linguistic developments and that they 
are basically the same as the Classical Arabic 
of the poets. In his view, Classical Arabic is 
based on one or several of the dialects of Najd, 
perhaps in an archaic form: “Najd was an area 
where East-Arabians and West-Arabians met 
and mingled. In the West of the region the 
Gatafan and Hawazin dialects were strongly 
West-Arabian, in the East those of Gani and 
Ugayl clearly Eastern” (Rabin 1951:3). He 
also holds the view that Western dialects pos- 
sessed archaic features which set them apart 
from Classical Arabic. He classifies the follow- 
ing tribes as Western Arabian: Tayyi’, Sa‘d, 
Gatafan, Hudayl, Kinana, Xat‘am, Madhij, 
Harit, Hamdan, Murad, Himyar, ’Azd-Saniva; 
and the following as Eastern Arabian: Bahra’, 
Kalb, Namir, Taglib, Tamix, Bakr, Hanifa, 
Tamim, ‘Abd al-Qays, Gani, ‘Uqayl, Bahila, 
Dabba, ’Azd-Uman. Finally, he states that 
there is a North-Western subgroup, not consid- 
ered part of the Western group, consisting of 
Juhayna and Muzayna. 

The most comprehensive and convincing 
presentation hitherto has been given by al- 
Jundi (1983). Based on an impressive corpus, 
he sheds new light on several problems and 
presents new explanations of many contro- 
versial issues, reasoning that both Sawddd (so- 
called ‘irregular linguistic forms’) and dard’ir 
as-sir > ‘poetic licenses’ are in reality dialectal 
phenomena not considered part of the standard 
(‘unified’) Arabic language. According to al- 
Jundi (1983:103-114), the Qur'an and its vari- 
ant readings provide the best sources for the 
investigation of the tribal dialects. This view 
is nowadays shared by many Arab scholars 
(see, e.g., ‘Abd al-Karim 1986; Imam 1998). 
Al-Jundi regards "Aba Hayyan’s Bahr, which 
contains vast material on the dialects, as one 
of the most important sources for study of 
the variant readings. This is why he criticizes 
Rabin for not having perused this voluminous 
Quranic exegesis. He also rejects the so-called 
Eastern (Tamimi) and Western (Hijazi) dialec- 
tal division (al-Jundi 1983:55-56). According 
to him, we cannot base our judgment on this 


assumption, for the following reasons: (i) the 
Eastern and Western dialectal division is a 
vague notion, including units that are too vast 
and undefined, not being fine-grained enough, 
and unknown to the Arab geographers; (ii) 
the Bedouin tribes of Arabia have always been 
migrating, so that their homelands and centers 
were not fixed and cannot be incontrovertibly 
determined; (iii) even if their homeland can be 
determined with some certainty, the ancient 
geographical names were not reliable and the 
Arabian place names have always been used 
with great laxity. Medina, for example, was 
sometimes situated in the desert, sometimes in 
the Hijaz, and sometimes it was said to be in the 
Najd. Contrary to Rabin, he argues convinc- 
ingly that many more dialects can be known 
and described than the Hijazi and Tamimi 
groups. Al-Jundi also demonstrates that even 
these two groups cannot be treated as two uni- 
fied blocks, strictly separated from each other, 
since there are tribes and subtribes in both of 
them that exhibit linguistic features similar to 
those of the other group. 

Mostly under the influence of ’Anis (1946) 
and al-Jundi (1965, 1983), a flourishing litera- 
ture has been published on Juga in the latter 
half of the 2oth century, mainly in Egypt, deal- 
ing not only with the dialects in general, but 
with specific dialects as well (see, e.g., Matlabi 
1978). 
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Mabni — Bina 


Madagascar > Malagasy 


Madi and Mudari‘ 


Madi and mudari‘ are two terms for the verb in 
its apparent temporal or aspectual modes. They 
are part of the oldest vocabulary of Arabic 
grammar, occurring already in the opening 
pages of the Kitab of Sibawayhi (d. ca. 180/796), 
where verbs are classified as mddi lit. ‘having 
passed, elapsed’, or mudari‘ ‘resembling’, an 
abbreviation for fi‘l mudari‘ li-sm al-fa%l ‘verb 
resembling the agent noun’. Since there is no 
firm evidence that they were in use much before 
Sibawayhi’s time, they probably arose in the 
period of his association with the pioneers of 
grammar, who were active from about the 
middle of the 2nd/8th century. The asymmetry 
of the terms is remarkable: the first refers 
to the completed state of the action, hence 
commonly, but misleadingly, translated as 
“past (tense)’, better ‘perfect’, the second to the 
morphosyntactic properties of the paradigm, 
seldom reproduced literally in English and 
usually replaced by the ad hoc label ‘imperfect’. 
In this entry they are not translated. 

Of the various features which interested the 
Arab grammarians, there is space here to deal 
only with the time reference of verbs and the 
nature and consequences of the resemblance 
between the mudari‘ verb and the agent noun. 
Verb morphology in general, especially the 
numerous problems resulting from the clash of 
morphology and phonology, must be left out of 


account, although the larger texts devote scores 
if not hundreds of pages to this topic under 
the heading of sarf or — tasrif ) ‘conjugation’. 
Because of the abundance of sources and 
wide variety of opinions, only the gist is offered 
here, without individual attribution. The reader 
is referred to the secondary works in the bib- 
liography, especially Versteegh (1995), for a 
more detailed discussion. 

In the earliest grammar, represented by Siba- 
wayhi, there is no sign of the grammaticalization 
of time as verbal tenses. Consider the following 
selection from Sibawayhi’s vocabulary for 
time in relation to both verbs and nouns. The 
bracketed components are not always used but 
cumulatively produce a composite definition: 


i. Past: ma mada [min az-zaman, min ad-dahr] 
‘what has passed [of time]’, 7d tardxd ‘anka 
‘what has gone away from you’ in time or 
space, ma qad waqa‘a ‘what has indeed 
happened’, md ngata‘a ‘what has ceased’ 

ii. Present: k@inun lam yanqati‘ ‘being, unin- 
terrupted’, md ’anta fthi ‘what you are in’, 
ma lam yamdi ‘what has not passed’, al- 
binu lladi fihi I-fil ‘the time in which the 
act (or verb) is’, ff yawmika ‘on this day 
of yours’, /ittisdlu fi'lin] ft bini wuqu‘ihi 
[gayri munqati‘] ‘[the connection of an 
act (or verb)] at the time of its occur- 
rence, [uninterrupted]’, ff bali I-fi'l ‘in the 
immediate circumstance of the act (or verb)’, 
filun muttasilun fi bali dikrika ?iyyahu ‘an 
act (or verb) connected with the immediate 
circumstance of your mentioning it’ 

iii. Future: ma yakunu wa-lam yaqa‘ ‘what 
will be and has not happened’, md lam y@ti 
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‘what has not come’, md yastaqbilu [min 
az-zaman, min ad-dahr] ‘what is in the 
future [of time]’, 714 lam yakun ba‘du ‘what 
has not yet been’, md sa-yaqa‘u ‘what will 
occur’ 


It is apparent that Sibawayhi’s position is 
entirely pragmatic, that time reference is a 
matter of the speaker’s perception and the 
context of the utterance. As shown elsewhere 
(> parts of speech), Sibawayhi does not even 
define the future verb formally as the one 
prefixed with the future marker sa- or sawfa. 
On the contrary, having set up a category of 
verb for ‘what will be and has not happened’, 
he illustrates it with the unmarked muddri‘ 
form yadribu, ambiguously ‘he strikes’ and ‘he 
will strike’. Moreover, his definitions of certain 
negative constructions involving time shifts 
seem deliberately framed to avoid mentioning 
tenses. Thus, Jam ‘not’, which negates mudari‘ 
verbs but fixes their time reference in the past, 
is simply described as nafyun li-qawlibi fa‘ala 
‘negation of a person’s statement ‘he did”’, scil. 
lam yafal ‘he did not do’; likewise, lan, which 
again negates mudari° verbs but gives them a 
future meaning, is nafyun li-qawlihi sa-yaf‘alu 
‘negation of a person’s statement “he will do”’ 
(here with the future marker!), scil. lan yaf‘ala 
‘he will not do’. It seems Sibawayhi would 
rather issue circular definitions than invoke the 
concept of tenses. 

The closest Sibawayhi comes to a three-tense 
system is in his discussion of pseudoverbal 
interjections such as sah ‘sh!’. These do not 
take the agent markers of what he calls al-fi‘lu 
L-baditu fima mada wa-fima yastaqbilu wa-ft 
yawmika ‘the act/verb happening in what has 
passed, in what is in the future, or on this day 
of yours’ (Kitab I, 102, ed. Derenbourg; the 
Bulaq edition, I, 123, reads yustaqbalu), but 
no verb paradigms are linked with these three 
times. More than once, Sibawayhi refers to 
verb patterns generically as li-ma madd wa-ma 
lam yamdi ‘denoting what has passed and what 
has not passed’, suggesting that in fact there is 
no third category. For him, time reference lay 
in the pragmatic context and in the adverbial 
complements known collectively as the > 
maf ul fthi ‘what the act was done in’, expressed 
as a noun signifying a place or time in the 
dependent (= adverbial) case, generically labeled 
the darf ‘container’ of the action (= maf‘ul fthi), 


e.g. ’amsi ‘yesterday’ (uninflected), al-yawma 
‘today’, gadan ‘tomorrow’. 

In the two centuries after Sibawayhi, the 
grammarians found themselves having to 
superimpose the Greek concept of past, present, 
and future time on the indigenous bi-aspectual 
system, even though they were aware that it was 
a mismatch. To their credit, they did not try to 
replicate the Greek conjugations in Arabic (they 
would not have known what they were), and 
in the end all they could do was to paraphrase 
Sibawayhi’s original classification, but now 
with the additional mention of time zamdn, so 
madi, originally ‘passed’ (in time and space, as 
was pointed out) now came to mean ‘past’ in 
time, while the muddari° was acknowledged as 
ambiguously referring to both present and future 
time, the first metaphorically and the second 
literally, according to the theory that an act in 
present time is only the coming into being of a 
potential future and so is logically subordinate to 
the future. The imperative is sometimes included 
in the future category, exactly as in Stbawayhi, 
but there is no suggestion that it constitutes a 
third paradigm to make up a set of three tenses. 
It is hardly surprising that the terminology 
itself also vascillated. Although madi remained 
the most common term for ‘passed/past’, it 
is occasionally expressed as munqadi ‘having 
come to an end’; the ‘present’ was either hddir, 
i.e. [physically] present’ or bal ‘the (current) 
situation’, and in one context muqim ‘abiding’, 
while ‘future’ was usually mustagqbal (which 
occurs occasionally in the Kitab, mostly with 
reference to the real future rather than a verb), 
but also muntadar ‘awaited’ and mutawaqqa‘ 
‘expected’. 

A different solution was found by the Kufans, 
who distributed the three times as follows: 
madi verbs for the past, the mudari‘ verbs for 
the future mustaqbal, and between them the 
agent noun (> ism al-fa%il), under the name of 
the fi‘l d@im lit. ‘ongoing action, lasting action’ 
for the present badir. It is not likely that the 
Kufans were proposing this as a formal tense 
system, but rather as a method of exemplifying 
the three times, although the question deserves 
more study. The role of the active > participle 
in the modern colloquial Arabic tense system, 
of which the fil da@’im may be a distant relation, 
cannot be touched upon here, but Eisele (1999) 
is recommended for its coverage, not only of 
the Egyptian dialect but also of the whole topic 
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of tense and aspect in Arabic. It would appear 
from this work (especially 1999:22ff.) that the 
Kufans were close in spirit to Koschmieder’s 
theory that the present cannot be a point of time 
but only an interval in time. In any case, their 
inclusion of the agent noun in the tense system 
was easily disqualified on the ground that it 
was not a verb at all. Furthermore, it has no 
specific time reference, as one grammarian was 
happy to point out with the pair ’ana q@imun 
gadan ‘I am/will be standing tomorrow’ and 
’ana q@imun ’amsi ‘I was standing yesterday’. 
It was well known that a time difference could 
be encoded syntactically with the agent noun, 
distinguishing ’ana qadtilun gulamaka ‘I will 
be killing your slave boy’ (verbal syntax) from 
’ana qatilu gulamika ‘I am the killer of your 
slave boy’ (nominal syntax, > ism al-fa‘il), 
but this is irrelevant to the issue of tense as a 
morphological property of verbs. 

Mention of the agent noun brings us to the 
most interesting feature of the mudari‘, from 
which it derives its full technical name, al-fi‘l 
al-mudari‘ li-sm al-fa%l ‘the verb resembling 
the agent noun’. This ‘resemblance’ (muddra‘a) 
is empirical, i.e., it is already observed in 
the language and not due to any synchronic 
assimilative tendencies by speakers (historically 
it may well be otherwise, of course). The 
features shared with the agent noun are: (i) 
both may function as predicates prefixed with 
the marker /a- ‘indeed’, e.g. *innahu la-katibun/ 
la-yaktubu ‘verily he is indeed writing’; (ii) both 
may be prefixed with particularizing elements, 
viz. the definite article on the agent noun 
al-katibu ‘the writer’ and the future prefix on 
the verb sa-yaktubu ‘he will write’. The concept 
of ‘resemblance’ is well developed in Stbawayhi 
and was identified in a wide range of linguistic 
phenomena, but the idea was lost as grammar 
moved from the descriptive to the prescriptive, 
and the name al-fi'l al-mudari‘ ‘the resembling 
verb’ is almost the only survival. Significantly, 
the resemblance is bidirectional: the inflection 
of mudari‘ verbs is due to their resemblance to 
agent nouns, but by the same token the verbal 
behavior of agent nouns (as in ’ana qdatilun 
gulamaka J will be killing your slave boy’, 
see above) is attributed to their resemblance 
to the verb. Sibawayhi was criticized for this 
apparent circularity, but in his defense Ibn Jinni 
pointed out that such inconsistency is natural 
in language. 


Because of this resemblance, the muddri‘ 
verb shares two out of the three nominal 
inflections, with a third unique to itself. The 
two common inflections (which could be called 
‘moods’, but Arabic makes no terminological 
distinction between them and the nominal 
‘cases’) are yaktub-u ‘he writes’ for syntactically 
independent verbs, similar to indicative, cf. al- 
katib-u ‘the writer’ (independent case); and 
yaktub-a ‘he may write’ for subordinate verbs, 
similar to subjunctive, cf. al-katib-a (dependent 
case). The third is a privative inflection, typically 
the loss of the final short vowel, e.g. yaktub 
‘he might write’ used in a variety of contexts, 
negative, prohibitive, conditional, and indirect 
imperative, and having no analogue among 
nouns, which have their own unique case, the 
oblique (al-katib-i ‘of the writer’; > parts of 
speech). 

In one respect, the resemblance is misleading: 
the dual and masculine plural suffixes on both 
nouns and verbs are superficially identical, but 
they are entirely different in segmentation. 
On nouns, the suffixes are -dmi and -ana, 
respectively, alternating with -ayni and -ina for 
the oblique cases (thus, katibuna/katibina ‘men 
writing’), with the final -2- also being dropped 
in possessive constructions (thus, kdtibu/ 
katibi |-madinati ‘the writers of the city’). On 
mudari‘ verbs, they are also -dni and -aina, 
but this time alternating with -@ and -# for 
the nonindependent ‘moods’ (thus, yaktubuna/ 
yaktubu ‘they write/may write’), in addition to 
which there is a 2nd person feminine singular 
suffix -ina/-i (taktubina/taktubi ‘you [fem. 
sg.] write/may write’). In the nouns, the long 
vowels and diphthongs are analyzed as case 
markers and the -v- as an allomorph of the 
— tanwin, while in the verbal morphemes the 
long vowels are analyzed as agent pronouns 
and the alternation -1-/-@ as an inflectional 
(scil. mood) marker. 

This has important consequences for the 
analysis of the verb, where the agent pronouns 
may be overt or latent. In the madi, the agent 
suffixes are mostly overt, e.g. Ratab-tu ‘I wrote’, 
katab-nd ‘we wrote’, etc., the exception being 
the 3rd person singular masculine and feminine, 
kataba and katabat. Given the agreement rules 
for verbal sentences (> ism al-fail), kataba 
and katabat are ambiguous until it is known 
whether an overt agent noun is present (usually 
immediately following), contrast kataba r-rajulu 
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‘the man wrote’ but also kataba r-rajulani/ 
r-rijdlu ‘the two men/the men [pl.] wrote’ with 
kataba alone, understood by default as ‘he 
wrote’. Under these circumstances the -a and 
-at of kataba/katabat cannot be analyzed as 
agent suffixes in parity with katab-tu etc., 
although this is a nearly universal practice in 
Western pedagogical and other treatments. In 
the Arab theory, since the verb is not marked 
for number when it precedes the overt agent, 
there is no visible element in the verb which 
can be identified as the agent marker, hence the 
agent is said to be ‘latent’ (mustatir lit. ‘hidden’) 
in the verb, and the sequences -a/-at mark only 
gender and otherwise are semantically empty 
and phonologically arbitrary (the a vowel is 
chosen because it is the ‘lightest’ ’axaff). 

The same is true for the muddri‘, but the 
situation is more complex. Consistent with 
the above, the invariable 3rd person masculine 
singular yaktubu in yaktubu r-rajululr-rajulani/ 
r-rijalu ‘the man/two men/men [pl.] write’ is 
held to contain only a latent mustatir masculine 
agent pronoun, but the Arabs take it a stage 
further. All the prefixes of this paradigm are 
regarded as insufficiently distinctive to qualify 
as agent pronouns: in taktubu ‘you [masc. sg.] 
write’, for example, the ta- is not an agent 
pronoun but only a marker of the 2nd person. 
The reasoning for this is as follows: in the 
set taktubu, taktubina, taktubdni, taktubuna, 
taktubna ‘you [masc./fem. sg., common dual, 
and masc./fem. pl.] write’, the agent pronoun 
is generally discernible as a suffix, mostly a 
long vowel followed by the mood marker 
-na/-ni, as in taktubina ‘you [fem. sg.] write’, 
segmented as ta-ktub-i-na, leaving the ta- prefix 
with no pronominal function, according to 
an axiom that no feature can be marked by 
more than one morpheme. By a similar logic, 
the na- of naktubu ‘we write’ is not an agent 
pronoun but only a marker of the 1st person 
plural. If its latent agent pronoun were to 
be expressed at all, it might be one of the 
suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd person plural, scil. 
*naktubuna, although historically such a form 
is most unlikely, unattested in any ancient 
Semitic language. Interestingly, however, in 
certain dialects of Arabic, there is indeed a 
contrast between niktib ‘I write’ and niktibu ‘we 
write’, showing a two-way analogical spread. 
While this may seem confusing, it is at least as 


coherent as the Western habit of treating the 
prefixes and suffixes together as discontinuous 
agent morphemes. 

Justice has not been done to the Arab 
grammarians in this short entry: their sensitivity 
to the aspectual and temporal features of the 
verbal system can perhaps best be appreciated 
by looking at the limits in which they had to 
operate, unlike English, which has, in addition 
to the two simple tenses ‘write’ and ‘wrote’, 
probably hundreds of compound verb forms, 
ranging from ‘he is writing’ to monsters such 
as ‘he would have had been going to have been 
writing’. Excluding participial constructions, 
Arabic has only four compound verb forms, 
one with a variant, all involving kana ‘be’. 
These are, with ad hoc translations, (i) mddi 
+ mudari‘, e.g. Rana yaktubu ‘he was writing’; 
(ii) mudari’ + mudari‘, e.g. yakunu yaktubu 
‘he will be writiing’; (iii) madi + mddi, e.g. 
kana [qad] kataba ‘he had written’; and (iv) 
mudari’ + madi, e.g. yakunu [gad] kataba 
‘he will have written’. Type (i) has a variant 
with the future prefix, kana sa-yaktubu, which 
might be translated ‘he was going to write’, 
although it is a mistake to try to map any of 
the Arabic structures unequivocally on to the 
possible English translations. The bare madi 
itself can have present and future time reference 
in performative, optative, and conditional uses, 
and the mudari‘ in its different environments 
can likewise be rendered by any of the three 
tenses in English (> aspect). 

In the end, Western scholars reveal much 
the same lack of unanimity as their medieval 
predecessors on the question of the relationship 
between the three times and the binary verb 
system of Arabic (and indeed of many other 
languages). Nebes (1982), for example, gathered 
three thousand tokens of the kana yaktubu 
combination, and from a closer examination of 
a thousand or so, he confirmed that they denote 
some kind of imperfective with anteriority 
(Vorzeitigkeit, not Vergangenheit ‘past’) in an 
aspectual system. On the other hand, Aartun 
(1963) argued for a tense system, specifically an 
opposition of preterite and nonpreterite, but his 
still very valuable collection of data insidiously 
seems to demonstrate the contrary, that time 
reference is inferred from the context and the 
lexical properties of the verb, rather than from 
its conjugated form. 
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MIcHAEL G. CarTER (Sydney University) 


Maf ‘al 
1. DEFINITION 


The word maf%l is derived from the Arabic 
root f-“-1 ‘to do, make’ and refers to something 
done or made. In the Qur’dn, the word maf “l 
occurs twice: “that Allah might conclude a 
thing that must be done” (Q. 8/42, 44; transla- 
tion Pickthall 1938:262-263). In grammatical 
terminology, maf‘ul refers to the accusative 
noun/pronoun on which the act of the verb 
‘falls’. This covers all the nominal comple- 
ments of the verb, in particular the object, 
which was also called maf‘al bibi. Both terms 
are usually translated with ‘object’, although a 
better equivalent for maf‘l is ‘patient’ (Mosel 
1975:247): maf ul indicates the part of the sen- 
tence whose referent is affected by the verbal 
action, just as > fal indicates the one who 
performs the verbal action and is therefore best 
translated with ‘agent’. In later grammatical 
terminology, the term acquired a meaning that 
is closer to ‘object’, which is the translation 
used here. 

An essential characteristic of the verb’s com- 
plements is that they are additive, that is, they 
are external to the core proposition in a clause 
or sentence and thus constitute optional ele- 
ments in the clause structure. Arabic grammar- 
ians referred to this optional status as fadla 
or the ‘surplus’ part of a sentence, which does 
not form part of the kernel or core predication 
(Ryding 2005:276). According to them, the 
two basic constituents of the core verbal sen- 
tence are the verb and the agent, traditionally 
referred to as ‘umda. Any noun complement 
occurring after the inclusion of the verb and 
agent may be omitted or not mentioned, while 
the meaning of the sentence remains intact. 
Al-Mubarrad (Muqtadab III, 116) defines fadla 
as “an element which adds to the meaning 
expressed by the verb and its agent and whose 
omission from speech does not affect the integ- 
rity of the text” (ida dakartahu zidta fi |-f@ida 
wa~ida hadaftahu lam tuxlil bi-l-kalam; cf. 
Taha 1995:113-114). 

The canonical case ending for optional nomi- 
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nal elements is the accusative case. All comple- 
ments share this ending, but they differ in the role 
each plays. The Basran and Kufan grammarians 
disagreed about the number of mafa%l. Accord- 
ing to the Basrans, there are five mafa7l, while 
the Kufans recognized only the direct object as 
maf‘Ul. Al-Farra’, for instance, uses the term 
maf Ul infrequently, and without distinguishing 
between different types (Owens 1990:160). 

The most common accusative complements 
(mafail) are the following (Mosel 1975:248, 
253-257; Owens 1988:167-168; Ryding 2005). 


i. Mafl bihi ‘direct object [lit. ‘that to which 
it is done’]’; the direct object is the thing 
done. It is used with the transitive verb, 
which may have one, two, or three maf Ul 
bibi. 

ii. Maf al mutlag ‘absolute object’; the absolute 
or cognate object emphasizes or enhances a 
previous statement by a verbal noun derived 
from the main verb (> object, absolute). 

iii. > Maf%l ftbi ‘locative object [lit. ‘that in 
which it is done’]’; the adverbials of time 
and place are locative objects, called in Ara- 
bic darf ‘container, vessel’, which refers to 
either time or place. 

iv. Maf%l ma‘ahu ‘object of accompaniment 
[lit. ‘that with which it is done’]’; an accom- 
panying object denotes the thing with which 
the action is done; it must be prefixed with 
the particle wa-. 

v. Maf‘al li-ajlibi ‘object of cause [lit. ‘that 
for which it is done’]’; the accusative noun 
indicating the cause is the thing for (the sake 
of) which the action is done; it consists of 
an indefinite dependent noun expressing the 
reason for the action. 

vi. > Tamyiz ‘specification’; the accusative 
noun of specification is the noun that speci- 
fies the content of a number between 11 and 
19, or the term of a comparative or superla- 
tive structure; at the sentence level, this is an 
indefinite dependent noun which provides 
specific information about an antecedent, 
usually the agent. 

vii. > Hal ‘circumstance’; the accusative noun 
of circumstance is a dependent adjective 
or active participle which indicates the 
(temporary) condition of its antecedent; it 
answers the question of how the action was 
performed (Badawi a.o. 2004:161; Ryding 
2005:276). 


Tol 


Some of these nominal complements function 
as adverbial elements denoting degree, manner, 
place, or time. Later summaries of the commen- 
tators contain up to fifteen different accusative 
complements (mansubat). For instance, the one 
by a8-Sirbini (Carter 1981:324-329) adds to 
the ones mentioned above the excepted element 
after *illa (— istitna’); the noun negated by Ia; the 
vocative after yd; the predicate of kana (> kana 
wa-axawatuha); the topic after ’inna (> ?inna 
wa--axawadtuha); the two objects of danna and 
related verbs; and those constituents that derive 
their accusative from the word with which they 
agree in case ending (tabi‘), such as the adjec- 
tive (> sifa) and the substitute noun (badal; > 
apposition). As-Sirafi and Ibn Manzir intro- 
duced two additional types of mafa%l (Xudayr 
2003:30): the mafl minhu and the maf‘ul 
‘alayhi (cf. Suyuti, ?ASbah II, 59). The term 
maf ‘ul minbu is used once by Sibawayhi (Kitab 
I, 273; perhaps not part of the original text) to 
indicate the accusative al-asada in the phrase 
-iyyaka wa-l~asada ‘beware of the lion!’, which 
indicates the thing one is warned about (Mosel 


197 5:25 3-254). 
2. TRANSITIVITY AND OBJECT 


Within the standard theory of Arabic grammar, 
the governor of the object is the verb. Initially, 
there was a controversy between the Kufan and 
the Basran grammarians about whether the 
governor of the maf‘Ul bibi is the verb alone, 
or the agent, or the verb and the agent together 
(Ibn al-Anbari, *Insaf 40-42; > ‘amal). Eventu- 
ally, the Basran view prevailed that it is the verb 
which governs the maf “il bibi, or one of the ele- 
ments that resemble the verb, such as the verbal 
noun (~ masdar), the active participle, the pas- 
sive participle, the mubdlaga, the ta‘ajjub, the 
sifa musabbaha, or the > ism fil. Of crucial 
importance in the debate were the concept of 
transitivity (> ta‘addin) and the role of the verb 
denoting the action and the agent carrying it 
out. The Basran view, which regarded the verb 
as the sole governor of the direct object, was 
based on formal, syntactic grounds, and did 
not take into account the semantic reference of 
verbs such as mata in mata zaydun ‘Zayd died’, 
or the role of the agent, as in duriba zaydun 
‘Zayd was hit’: in neither case is Zayd the real 
agent of the action denoted by the verb (Ibn as- 
Sarraj, Usual I, 169). 
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The maf “al closest to the concept of maf ‘liyya 
‘objectness’ is the cognate accusative, which is 
called by many grammarians ism al-hadat ‘noun 
of the event’ because it indicates and refers to 
the essence of the verb. Many grammatical 
treatises referred to the cognate object with the 
term maf ‘Ul baqigi ‘real object’. A late com- 
mentator on Ibn Malik’s ’Alfiyya, al-Xudari 
(Hasiya I, 167; cf. Xudayr 2003:34), says about 
the ranking of the mafa‘il: “Rank their objects, 
first the cognate...then the direct, adverbial, 
cause, accompaniment” (mafailahum rattib fa- 
saddir bi-mutlaqin...wa-tanni bihi, fthi, lahu, 
ma‘ahu qad kamul). Al-Mubarrad (Muqtadab 
II, 121, IV, 299) confirms that the real maf‘“l is 
the cognate object, since it indicates the action 
of the verb, and with it the agent becomes the 
carrier of the action. 

Philosophically speaking, some grammar- 
ians, especially those who worked within a 
Muttazilite framework, argued that the cognate 
maf Ul is the real object because it refers to the 
action produced by the agent. Thus, if one says 
daraba zaydan ‘he hit Zayd’, the agent neces- 
sarily preceded his action, which only exists 
because of the action he carried out. The maf Ul 
bibi, i.e. Zayd, in this sentence was not created 
by the agent, but by God, and may very well 
have existed before the agent, while the act of 
hitting only took place by the agent’s carrying it 
out (Zajjaji, Idah 83; cf. Versteegh 1995:136, 
82-83). 

Outside the philosophical context, Arabic 
grammarians assigned a special syntactic status 
to the maf Ul bihi, distinguishing it from all the 
other mafa7l. The analysis of transitivity and 
the explanation of the role of the agent and the 
patient in completing the grammatical meaning 
of transitivity is apparent in most early gram- 
matical treatments of this topic. Grammar- 
ians made it clear that transitive verbs (af‘al 
muta‘addiya) are those whose action goes 
beyond the agent to reach a direct object. Their 
treatment of transitivity did not contradict the 
basic belief that accusative complements are 
not ‘essential’ elements of the proposition. Yet, 
the direct object usually received special atten- 
tion, because it is the only nominal complement 
implied by the definition of transitive verbs. 
It is not clear, therefore, whether it really is a 
fadla. 

Sibawayhi’s Kitab contains many passages 
in which all nominal complements are referred 
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to as mafa%l. From a purely structural point of 
view, they all form part of the verbal sentence, 
yet, Sibawayhi never regards them as essential 
for the meaning of the verbal sentence. Later 
grammarians, however, shifted toward a more 
verb-centered focus, together with an in-depth 
analysis of the verb’s domain and the role it 
plays with respect to doer and direct object (in 
the case of transitive verbs). As a result, the 
function of the direct object continued to be 
perceived as different from the other comple- 
ments of the verb. 

Al-Mubarrad suggests, albeit indirectly, that 
the maf‘l bibi has a different status from 
other accusative complements of the verb. 
Apparently, he believes that the direct object 
is necessarily implied by the transitive verb 
(Muqtadab Ill, 116; Taha 1995:114; cf. Owens 
1988:173-174). This means that it could not 
be an optional element (fadla) of the sentence 
(Muqtadab IV, 335): 


If you say ‘Abdallah hit Zayd’, you could if you 
want, say ‘Abdallah hit’. You inform me [with this] 
that there was an [action of] hitting [performed] 
by Abdallah, and [the verb] will be equivalent to 
[the verb in] ‘Abdallah stood up’, except that you 
know that the [action of] hitting has gone beyond 
its doer to the one hit. [You also know that] your 
saying ‘he stood’ does not go beyond the doer. If 
you say ‘Abdallah hit Zayd’, you inform me who 
that patient was (fa-ida qulta daraba ‘abdullahi 
zaydan, fa-’in Sta qulta daraba ‘abdullahi fa- 
‘arraftani ’annabu qad kana minhu darbun fa-sara 
bi-manzila qama ‘abdullahi ?illa ’annaka ta‘lamu 
?anna d-darb qad ta‘adda ’ila madrub fa-in qulta 
daraba ‘abdullahi zaydan ?a‘lamtani man dadlika 
l-maf‘Ul) 


Although indications of the different status 
of the verb’s direct object are present in Siba- 
wayhi’s Kitab and al-Mubarrad’s Muqtadab, it 
was in Ibn as-Sarraj’s Usa#l that the status of 
the direct object, and ultimately the concept of 
fadla, became distinct from the status of other 
surplus items. The term fadla remains for Ibn 
as-Sarraj a structural term referring to the fact 
that a verbal sentence can be represented on the 
surface structure level by the verb and the agent 
only. On the other hand, because the meaning 
of a transitive verb is only complete with the 
inclusion of its direct object, the semantic status 
of the object must not be considered that of a 
surplus (Usal I, 412): “For the direct object of 
the verb [there exists] a share in the verb as [it 
is the case] for the agent...” (li-L-maf%l bissa 
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min al-fil kama li-l-fa%l...). This view is sup- 
ported by his innovative classification of verbs 
(> ta‘addin). Transitive real verbs are explained 
by Ibn as-Sarraj as those which include a refer- 
ence to their patients. Due to the verb’s mean- 
ing, the action of experience denoted by it is 
carried out by the agent to affect a patient. This 
argument depends on semantic criteria rather 
than the traditional structural arguments held 
by his predecessors. Ibn as Sarraj (Usual I, 171) 
says, “These transitive verbs are not complete 
[as a semantic whole] nor do they exist except 
with the existence of the [direct] object, because 
if you say: ‘I mentioned’, and nothing is men- 
tioned, [this] would be impossible...” (wa-la 
tatimmu hadihi |-af‘al al-muta‘addiya wa-la 
tujadu 7illa bi-wujud al-maf ‘Ul li-annaka ?ida 
qulta dakartu wa-lam yakun madkur fa-huwa 
mubhal). 

From the above, it is clear that while the ini- 
tial argument presented by earlier grammarians 
confirms that the direct object is a structural 
surplus, Ibn as-Sarraj presents a different argu- 
ment, highlighting the existence of a semantic 
patient of the transitive verb. Such a semantic 
patient may be realized on the surface struc- 
ture in the form of a direct object. The direct 
object of the transitive verb is never a semantic 
surplus, because it always exists in the deep 
structure of the verbal sentence. In his argu- 
mentation, it is clear that he looks into each 
verb’s semantic field in order to determine the 
components that form it. The direct object is 
one of the components with which the semantic 
field of a transitive verb is completed. 

Later grammarians, such as az-Zajjaji and 
al-Farisi, did not pay much attention to the 
semantic classification of verbs proposed by 
Ibn as-Sarraj. In their work, the treatment of 
maf Ul shifts back to the structural explanation, 
which systematically uses the term fadla to refer 
to any accusative complement, whether direct 
object or other complements. Modern gram- 
marians often subsume the maf‘l bihi, as well 
as the other accusative complements, under the 
category of mafda7l, in that they are all com- 
plementary items. Nevertheless, the terms darf, 
bal, tamyiz, and maf%l mutlaq are retained 
to refer to specific noun complements, each 
according to its structural role in the sentence. 

Sibawayhi employs the term muta‘addin to 
refer not only to the transitive verb but also to 
any verb taking any noun complement, such as 
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the cognate accusative or the adverbial of time 
and place. The term muta‘addin in this sense 
should not be understood to mean ‘transitive’ 
in the sense of a verb having a direct object. 
Instead, it means that the verb’s syntactic effect 
actually passes over and beyond the agent to an 
accusative complement (cf. Levin 1979). This 
accusative complement may be a cognate accu- 
sative or an adverbial of time or place. Along 
the same lines, the term muta‘addin is used to 
refer to the operation of verb-like elements such 
as the interjection (> ism al-fi'l). 

The category of verbs that are connected 
with their nominal complement by means of a 
preposition remained problematic throughout 
the history of Arabic grammar. There are a 
few instances where Sibawayhi directly com- 
pares the direct object of the verb to other 
complements, whether in the accusative or the 
genitive case. In one instance (Kitab I, 92, 
94), he explains that the prepositional phrase 
bi-zaydin in the example marartu bi-zaydin 
‘I passed Zayd’ equals both in meaning and 
in status a direct object zaydan, so that it is 
as if the speaker had said marartu zaydan. 
Sibawayhi states that such a verb ‘reaches’ or 
‘links with’ (yasilu) the object noun by means 
of a preposition (wasil bi-barf al-idafa). The 
verb in this case does not operate on the object 
noun, since the preposition is the operator and 
causes the object noun to be in the genitive 
(Mosel 1975:249). Thus, the noun governed 
by the preposition was regarded by him as 
being actually a direct object, which ‘occupies 
an accusative slot’, because the action of the 
verb either befalls the noun or reaches it in one 
way or another (cf. Ibn as-Sarraj, ?Usil 1, 162; 
Owens 1988:176-177). Contemporary gram- 
marians consider the genitive noun to be in the 
accusative slot but do not necessarily refer to it 
as the direct object of the verb. 

A second problematic issue was the status 
of the agent of a passive verb, which func- 
tions syntactically as an agent, but semantically 
refers to something that is affected by the verb’s 
action and is therefore a maf‘ul ft l-ma‘nd 
‘object in meaning’. In Sibawayhi’s Kitab, a 
maf Ul that is raised to become the ‘agent’ of a 
passive verb remains a maf‘Ul (Kitab I, 4rff.). 
In a sentence like duriba zaydun ‘Zayd was hit’, 
zaydun is categorized by Sitbawayhi (Kitab I, 
42.5) as ‘an object/patiens whose verb does not 
go beyond it to an object/patiens’ (al-maf ul 
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alladi la yata‘addahu fi'luhu ila maf Ul; Mosel 
1975:65-70). Sibawayhi does not say that this 
maful takes the place of an agent, a concept 
introduced by al~Axfas and used by al-Mubar- 
rad, who states that the mafl “takes the 
position of the agent” (yagqumu maqam al-fa‘il; 
Muqtadab IV, 50; Owens 1990:155). In later 
grammatical terminology, such a maf ‘Ul was 
called ‘a substitute of the agent’ (naib al-fa‘il; 
Owens 1988:180-185). Obviously, this is con- 
nected with the controversy about agency and 
the role of the agent in carrying out the action 
denoted by the verb. Note, however, that later 
grammarians, such as as-Sirafi (Sarb I, 262) and 
Ibn Jinni (Luma‘ 117), continued to regard the 
n@ib al-fa%l as a ‘real’ object. 

Confusion between technical terms and 
semantic reference was common practice in 
early grammatical description. Yet, grammar- 
ians agreed on one thing: the direct object is the 
noun governed by the verb in that the transitive 
verb passes over the agent and reaches the noun 
that represents the entity affected by the action 
of the agent. 


3. THE STATUS OF THE OTHER 
ACCUSATIVE COMPLEMENTS 


In early grammatical treatises, several terms are 
used to refer to the accusative complements in 
the verbal sentence after the verb and its agent 
have been specified. Thus, the terms maf Ul 
or even mafUl bihi are used indiscriminately 
to refer either to the direct object or to any 
accusative noun occupying the slot after the 
verb and agent. Yet, most Arabic grammarians 
regard the maf ‘ul bihi as representing an entity 
different from the other accusative comple- 
ments. They explain that the transitive verbs 
refer both to the agent (doer of the action) and 
to the direct object (the entity affected by such 
action). In addition, they argue that all verbs, 
whether transitive or intransitive, contain an 
indication of the essence of the act (expressed 
by the absolute object), the time (expressed by 
the adverb of time), the place (expressed by 
the adverb of place), the manner by which the 
action is carried out (expressed by the object 
of specification), the reason for carrying out 
the action (expressed by the object of cause), 
and other implications for the circumstance 
(expressed by the object of circumstance and of 
accompaniment). These indications constitute 
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different elements pertaining to the meaning of 
the verb and illustrate what, how, when, where, 
and why a certain action takes place (Xudayr 
2003:28). 

With respect to most of the accusative com- 
plements other than the direct object, some of 
the earlier grammarians made an effort to ana- 
lyze them as belonging to the category of the 
direct object, for instance the object of accom- 
paniment. Other grammarians argued that the 
function of the particle wa- was to introduce 
the accompanying object in order to avoid con- 
fusion with the direct object. There was also 
disagreement about what governed this object, 
the particle wa- or the verb (Ibn al-Anbari, 
*Insaf 110-113). 

Some grammarians, including Sibawayhi 
(Kitab I, 211), contemplated the possibility 
of explaining the accusative case endings of 
adverbials of time and place by their share of 
‘objectness’ (maf ‘uliyya). Many grammarians 
regarded them as ‘objects’ by expansion, i.e. 
‘ala s-sa‘a. Others argued that what makes 
them adverbials is the inclusion of the meaning 
of the preposition ff ‘in, at’ in their meaning (> 
maf Ul ftbi). 

Along the same lines, some earlier grammari- 
ans considered the object of cause to be a direct 
object clarifying the cause of the action, espe- 
cially when the preposition bi- or li- is omitted 
from the proposition. One argument in favor 
of this view was that the verb sometimes has a 
direct object in the genitive case governed by a 
preposition, in which case the verb is described 
as ‘reaching’ the accusative noun by means of a 
preposition (Xudayr 2003:46). 

In the excepting construction (> istitnd’ al- 
mufarrag), the accusative noun after the excep- 
tive particle *illa@ is a direct object. After verbs 
such as hdsa and ‘add, the noun is also a 
direct object. Several grammarians considered 
the noun after the exceptive verb to be a direct 
object, for it “comes after the completion of 
thought by mentioning the verb and its agent” 
(Ibn as-Sarraj, ?Usil I, 342; Xudayr 2003:53). 
One argument justifying the accusative case for 
the mustatnd is that the particle ’illd carries out 
the role of the verb, and, thus, the noun fol- 
lowing it is in the accusative, just as the direct 
object of a verb would be. 

Many grammarians called the accusative 
of specification (> tamyiz) a maf‘Ul. There 
was disagreement between the Basran and the 
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Kufan grammarians as to what a tamyiz is (Ibn 
al-Anbari, “Insdf 351-353). They all agreed, 
however, that it is an optional element (fadla) 
added to the sentence after its indispensable 
constituents have been included, i.e. the verb 
and the agent (Xudayr 2003:57-59). Several 
grammarians identified the tamyiz with the 
maf‘Ul bibi when it occurred after kam ‘how 
much?’, or after an elative verb (Mubarrad, 
Muqtadab IV, 299; Jurjani, Muqtasid 1, 671; 
Ibn as-Sarraj, "Usul I, 258). The accusative of 
circumstance (> hdl) was a similar case since 
most early grammarians considered the accusa- 
tive noun following the verb and the agent to 
be a maf ‘Ul. 

There was much terminological confusion 
in early grammatical treatises with respect to 
the relationship of verbs like kana to their 
predicate (> kana wa~axawdatuhda; > nawadsix). 
Sibawayhi regards the predicate of kdna in a 
sentence like kana zaydun muntaliqan ‘“Zayd 
was leaving’ as its object because for him 
kana is a transitive verb with an agent and an 
object (Mosel 1975:282-285; Levin 1979:186- 
190). Later grammarians posited an underly- 
ing nominal sentence (zaydun muntaliqun) and 
accordingly called the underlying predicate the 
predicate of kdna (xabar kana). Apparently, 
Ibn as-Sarraj was the first grammarian to treat 
kana as different from other verbs in that it is 
not a real verb whose action goes beyond the 
agent to a direct object (’Us#l I, 74), Here, too, 
the discussion revolves around the question of 
whether the status of the object is determined 
by semantic or syntactic criteria. 

The case of the topic after ?inna and simi- 
lar particles is less problematic (> inna wa- 
-axawatuha). Here, the grammarians emphasized 
(e.g. Ibn al-Warraq, ‘Ilal 333.7-8; Zajjaji, "Idab 
64.17) that the comparison of the topic to an 
object is purely formal and that, semantically, 
the topic governed in the accusative case by inna 
has nothing to do with a direct object. 

With respect to verbs like kada (af‘al al- 
muqaraba), and for the verbs of perception 
(Caf‘al as-suvir) and the verbs of requiring 
(af ‘al ar-raj@), many early and modern gram- 
marians consider the verbal noun or the clause 
composed with an after these verbs to be in the 
place of the direct object of such verbs, rather 
than their predicate (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 51.3, 
158.3, 160; Mubarrad, Mugqtadab Ill, 70, 75; 
Dayf 1987:III, 231). 
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The disagreement among grammarians about 
what constitutes a ‘real’ direct object extended 
toward the category of the exclamatory verbs 
(af ‘al at-tafdil). The accusative after these verbs, 
as in ma ’absan-a zayd-an ‘how beautiful Zayd 
is!’, is sometimes regarded as a direct object. 
Other grammarians consider it to be ‘similar 
to the maful’ because it comes after the elative 
verb, which is similar to verbs in that it gov- 
erns an accusative noun (Ibn al’Anbari, “Insaf 
57-68). In this case, the discussion is more 
about the underlying structure of this construc- 
tion. According to the Basran grammarians, 
the elative in this sentence is indeed a verb, and 
they analyze the underlying meaning as Say’un 
-absana zaydan ‘something made Zayd beauti- 
ful’. For the Kufan grammarians, the question 
of the status of this object never arose because 
they analyzed ’absana as a noun, so that it could 
not have a direct object in any event. 
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ZEINAB AHMED TAHA 
(American University in Cairo) 


Maf‘al fthi 


In the canonical theory of the Arabic gram- 
marians, the term maf‘ul fihi indicates the 
adverbial adjunct of time and place as one of the 
complements of the verb. Adjuncts usually have 
an accusative ending, both in Classical and in 
Modern Standard Arabic, e.g. sumtu ramadana 
‘I fasted during Ramadan’, sirtu farsaxayni 
‘I walked two parasangs’, sa--adhabu gadan 
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‘Tm going away tomorrow’, qumtu xalfa-ka 
‘I stood up behind you’. In the case of place 
adverbials, a prepositional phrase is preferred 
when the location is specified, e.g. sallaytu ft 
masjidi n-nabiyyi ‘I prayed in the Prophet’s 
mosque’, not *sallaytu masjida n-nabiyyi (for 
Classical Arabic, see Wright 1964:I], to9-112; 
for Modern Standard Arabic, see Badawi a.o. 
2004:149-1 52; > locative). 

In early Arabic grammar, the usual term 
for adverbial adjuncts was darf (pl. durdf), 
lit. ‘container’. It has been suggested (Merx 
1889:146; cf. Talmon 2000:248) that this is 
a Greek borrowing from the word anggeion 
‘vessel, receptacle’, used by Aristotle to indi- 
cate the temporal or local circumstances. In 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab, the term darf denotes both 
the extralinguistic reality of location and time, 
and the syntactic function (Mosel 1975:345- 
362). The extralinguistic reality is clearly what 
is meant by him when he says (Kitab I, 201.8-9) 
at the beginning of the chapter on the adverbs 
of time and location: 


This is the chapter of those locations and times 
that receive an accusative; this is because they are 
containers in which things happen and exist; the 
reason they receive the accusative ending is that 
they are that in which something happens and in 
which something exists. (badd bab ma yantasibu 
min al?amdakin wa-l-waqt wa-daka li-annaha 
durufun taqau ftha I-asy@ wa-takunu ftha fa- 
ntasaba li-annahu mawquun fiba wa-makanun 


fiha) 


Other passages in the Kitab give the impression 
that Stbawayhi treats the duruf as a category of 
words, for instance when he distinguishes (Kitab 
I, 209.1ff.) between words that are neither ism 
nor darf (e.g. bi- ‘in’), words that are darf (e.g. 
xalfa ‘behind’), and words that are ism, but not 
darf (e.g. bimar ‘donkey’; Mosel 1975:345). 
This implies that he posits a difference between 
those nouns that can function as darf and those 
that cannot. The words jawf and daxil, for 
instance, which both mean ‘interior’, cannot 
be used in a darf construction: *huwa daxila 
d-dari, whereas nouns like xalfa ‘behind’ and 
?amama ‘in front’ can, e.g. buwa xalfa d-dari 
‘he is behind the house’. The reason he gives is 
that the latter indicate a space that is contiguous 
to the noun (tali l’asma@ min ?aqtariha), 
whereas the former are presumably parts of the 
noun, just like batn ‘belly’ or dabr ‘back’ (Kitab 
I, 204.10ff.; Mosel 1975:348-349). 
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Words that can function as adverbials of 
time and location continue to belong to the 
category of the nouns, as demonstrated by 
the fact that they can be governed by the 
particle min, e.g. min xalfika ‘from behind 
you’. In this construction, however, they no 
longer function as darf. Their status as nouns 
also implies that they can become the topic of 
a nominal sentence. This point is emphasized 
by al-Mubarrad (Mugqtadab IV, 341), who cites 
sentences like xalfu-ka wasi‘un ‘the area behind 
you is wide’, in which the noun xalf, which 
usually functions as an adverbial of space, is the 
topic of the sentence (Owens 1990:148-149). 

A different situation obtains when adverbial 
adjuncts of location are used as predicate (Mosel 
1975:347), for instance zaydun xalfa-ka ‘Zayd 
is behind you’. In such a construction, most 
grammarians posit an underlying verb zaydun 
mustaqirrun xalfa-ka ‘Zayd is residing behind 
you’ in order to fulfil the requirement that the 
topic and the predicate refer to the same entity 
(cf. Gully 1995:226). Time adverbials can only 
occur in this function if the topic of the sentence 
refers to an event, e.g. al-laylata I-hilal, which 
is only allowed under the reading ‘tonight the 
sighting of the new moon takes place’ rather 
than ‘tonight is the new moon’ (cf. Ibn Jinni, 
Luma‘ 11-12). 

In Stbawayhi’s theory, the adjunct of time 
or place is not a direct object (cf. Owens 
r990:111-115). A sentence like sdra l-yawma 
can therefore have two different readings: ‘he 
went today’ (adjunct of time) or ‘he spent the 
day going’ (direct object). The only way to 
find out which of the two readings is meant 
is to passivize the sentence; the direct object is 
promoted to the position of agent of the passive 
sentence (7@ib al-fa%l), as in sira l-yawmu, 
whereas the adjunct remains in the accusative, 
sira l-yawma. According to Sibawayhi (Kitab 
I, tro), the former is an example of sa‘at al- 
kalam or ittisa‘ (cf. Versteegh 1990), because 
the underlying sentence is sira sayru I-yawmi, 
in which the word sayr is deleted (on ittisa‘ 
in adverbial expressions, see also Ibn Hisam, 
Mugni Il, 693-694; Gully 1995:227). The 
preferred reading determines which element 
is responsible for the accusative ending: if al- 
yawma is a direct object, it is governed by 
the verb; if it is an adjunct, its accusative is 
explained by the fact that it is separated from 
the verb (see below). 
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In the early stages of the Arabic grammatical 
tradition, an alternative terminology existed for 
the local and temporal adjuncts, in which they 
were regarded as — sifat ‘properties, attributes’. 
According to Talmon (2000:247-248), the 
Kufan way of looking at the adverbials as sifat 
goes back to what he calls the period of Old 
Iraqi Grammar and is the result of borrowing 
from the Syriac and Greek tradition. The two 
terms occur together in al-Xalil’s Kitab al-‘ayn 
(Talmon 1997:147) in the entry on the root 
d-r-f (‘Ayn VIII, 157, cf. VII, 325), where darf 
is defined as follows: 


Darf: container of anything, just as a jug is a 
container of something in it; sifat like "amdma and 
quddama are called duriuf; you say xalfaka zaydun 
‘behind you is Zayd’ and it is put in the accusative 
because it is a container of what is in it and it is 
a place for something else. (wa-d-darf wi@ kull 
Say’ batta |~ibriq darf lima fihi wa-s-sifat nabwa 
amama wa-quddama tusamma durufan taqulu 
xalfaka zaydun ?innama ntasaba li-annahu darf 
lima fthi wa-huwa mawdi' labu) 


This view of local and temporal adverbials 
as attributes of the noun was discontinued 
by Sitbawayhi but retained by the Kufan 
grammarians: al-Farra’ never uses the word darf 
to describe the adjuncts (the one occurrence in 
the edition of the Ma‘ani I-Qur’an Il, 95.3-4, 
is probably a printing error for taraf li-I-fi‘l; cf. 
Kinberg 1996:448), but he calls them sifat. In 
fact, he uses this term to indicate any locative, for 
instance when he says (Ma‘ani Il, 385.5) “li- or 
any other of the locatives” (bi-l-lam ’aw gayriha 
min as-sifat; Owens 1990:145). Sometimes, he 
uses the term mabhall to refer to them (five times, 
according to Kinberg 1996:187-188). Ta‘lab, 
too, uses sifa and, like al-Farra’, includes all 
prepositional phrases in this category (Owens 
1990:149). In this approach, all expressions 
that are locative in meaning (i.e. both yawma 
l-xamisi and fi yawmi I-xamisi ‘on Thursday’) 
are brought together in one syntactic category, 
that of the sifat (Owens 1990:147). 

According to Ibn al’Anbarit (Insaf 1o8- 
tro, problem 29), the Kufans explained the 
accusative ending of the adjuncts by the 
fact that they are independent from the con- 
struction of the sentence, i.e. through the 
principle of xilaf or sarf, analyzed first by 
Carter (1972, 1973, 1981:355) and called by 
Owens (1990:111-115) the “separation and 
non-identity principle”. In fact, Sibawayhi, 
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too, employs this principle. It explains the 
accusative ending in constructions like ‘“isrina 
dirhaman ‘twenty dirhams’ or kam dirhaman 
‘how many dirhams?’, which in Stbawayhi’s 
view is caused by the fact that the ending -ana 
separates the two words and prevents it from 
being governed by the preceding word. But 
he also holds this principle responsible for the 
accusative ending in adverbial adjuncts, when 
he explains the difference between yd sdriqan 
al-laylata ’ahla d-dari and yd sdriqa I-laylati 
-ahla d-dari ‘O you who steals during the night 
from the people in the house’ (Stbawayhi, Kitab 
I, 89-90; Owens 1990:112). In this pair of 
phrases, the first phrase contains the adjunct al- 
laylata, which is separated from the verb by the 
ending -an; in the second phrase, the al-layla is 
the direct object and is therefore governed by 
the participle (in this particular construction, it 
receives the genitive). 

The later tradition of Arabic grammar retained 
the memory of the original difference in the form 
of a terminological difference between Basran 
and Kufan grammar. A&-Sirbini, for instance, 
in his chapter on the darf az-zaman wa-darf 
al-makan (Carter 1981:3 51-367) mentions that 
this class is also called maf‘ul fthi and by the 
Kufans sifa. This demonstrates that Stbawayhi’s 
Basran successors replaced the term darf with 
maful fibi, in line with a new explanatory 
framework for all accusative endings as objects. 
Al-Mubarrad (Mugtadab Il, 120, IV, 328; 
Owens 1990:149), for instance, uses maf “Ul fthi 
as the normal term for adverbials of time and 
place. The term darf remained in use, however, 
as an alternative. When introducing the maful 
fthi in his list of objects, az-ZamaxSari (Mufassal 
25.15) says, for instance, that it is represented 
by the “two adverbials of time and place” 
(darfa z-zaman wa-l-makan). 

The term maf‘l fihi was already employed 
by Stbawayhi (Kitab I, 195.21, 260.12), in the 
chapter “On nouns that are in the accusative, 
and are neither attributes, nor masdars, because 
they are the situation in which the thing takes 
place, and it is in the accusative because it is 
that in which the action is performed” (hada 
bab ma yantasibu min al-asma@ allati laysat 
bi-sifat wa-la masddir livannahu hal yaqa‘u 
fihi l’amr fa-yantasibu li-annahu mafuul fihi). 
This has nothing to do with the adverbial 
adjuncts of time and place but rather indicates 
the bal in expressions like hada ‘abdullahi 
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muntaliqan ‘this is Abdallah, while he is 
leaving’; kallamtubu fahu ila fiyya ‘I spoke 
with him directly [lit. ‘his mouth toward my 
mouth’]’ (Mosel 1975:274-275). 

In later grammatical theory (e.g. ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 25-26), all maf‘als are brought 
together in one framework of transitivity (> 
ta‘addin). A verb may have several objects: 
the action of the verb itself (mafl mutlaq 
+ absolute object); the direct object (mafl 
bibi or simply > mafUl); the object of 
accompaniment (maf‘“l ma‘ahu), which covers 
constructions like md sana‘ta wa-abadka ‘what 
have you done together with your father?’; the 
object of purpose (maf‘Ul lahu), which covers 
constructions like fa‘altu dalika biddara s-Sarri 
‘I did this in order to avoid evil’; and the 
circumstantial (> bal). 

The central thought behind analyzing the 
adverbial adjuncts as objects is that a verb by 
itself implies the existence of several things: 
an agent, an object, the action itself, the cir- 
cumstances, and the time and location. Az- 
Zajjajt ?Idah 100.16-101.2; Versteegh 1995: 
178) discusses this in connection with his 
explanation of the heaviness of the verb as 
compared to the lightness of the noun. Some 
grammarians, he says, give the following 
explanation for this difference: 


The only reason why nouns are lighter is that they 
do not signify more than one underlying referent, 
whereas the heaviness of the verb is caused by the 
fact that they have to indicate an agent, as well as 
one, two, or three objects, an infinitive, the two 
adjuncts of time and place, the circumstantial, 
and other things like these. (?innamd xaffa l-ism 
livannahu la yadullu ?illa ‘ala I-musamma Iladi 
tabtahu wa-taqula I-fil li-dalalatihi ‘ala |-fa%l wa- 
L-maful wa-l-mafulayni wa-t-talata wa-d-darfayni 
min az-zaman wa-l-makdn wa-l-hal wa-mda ?asbaha 


dalika) 


This analysis of the arguments of the verb is used 
by the Basran grammarians as an explanatory 
framework for the presence of accusative end- 
ings in sentences as markers of the objects. 
They believe that each and every accusative 
ending is the result of the governance (> ‘amal) 
of a verb, which implies that the adverbials of 
time and place have to be analyzed as objects 
on account of their accusative ending. Al- 
Mubarrad, for instance, states unequivocally 
(Mugqtadab IV, 299; Owens 1990:121) that all 
accusative endings are objects, thus integrating 
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all constructions mentioned above in one theory 
of transitivity. 

The general problem the adverbial adjuncts 
posed for the Arabic grammarians is neatly 
summarized by Owens (1990:151): 


The Arabic grammarians were faced with two 
potentially contradictory classificatory criteria, the 
need to reconcile a mutually exclusive tri-partite 
word classification (= Sibawayh) with distributional 
facts brings two of these word classes, prepositions 
and nouns, into a common class as _ locatives 
(= Farra’). The resolution of this problem in this 
case genuinely did lead to an interesting synthesis 
of the two approaches, one originally represented 
by Sibawayh, the other by Farra’ 


In al-Farra”s analysis, different word groups 
enter into the definition of locative, whereas in 
Sibawayhi’s analysis the semantic relationship 
between adjuncts and prepositional phrases is 
lost. The synthesis consists in the supposition 
of an underlying preposition ff which operates 
on the distinction between specific (muxtass) 
nouns like dar ‘house’ and vague (mubham) 
nouns like ’amdm ‘front’? and xalf ‘behind’ 
(Owens 1990:150-151). In this later synthesis, 
only vague nouns are allowed to be used as 
locatives. Another way of putting this is to state 
that locativity implies the preposition ff, whose 
use is obligatory in the case of vague nouns (e.g. 
Ibn Jinni, Luma‘ 138). Here, the locative has 
really become a maf‘ul fthi. 

There is one other distinction to be mentioned 
here, that between fully inflected (mutasarrif) 
and incompletely inflected (gayr mutasarrif) 
adverbs; the latter category includes words 
like gablu and gattu, which are called by some 
grammarians gdydt (e.g. ZamaxSari, Mufassal 
67, who calls them part of the durif; Ibn al- 
-Anbari, Luma‘ 54.11ff.; cf. Carter 1981:367). 
This terminology goes back to Stbawayhi 
(Kitab II, 47), and also occurs in al-Farra’ 
(once, according to Kinberg 1996:539, namely 
Ma‘Gni Il, 320.11-13). The term occurs already 
in Ibn al-Muqaffa’s commentary on Aristotle’s 
Peri herméneias, in which he enumerates the 
eight parts of speech. The last part of speech 
is that of the gaydat, which he identifies as the 
prepositional phrase in a sentence like fulan 
al-katib fi d-dari ‘someone is writing [or ‘the 
writer’ in the house’ (Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, Mantiq 
26.24-25): “His words ff d-dari are the limit 
that is reached by the complete speech, and 
it is that which he wishes to affirm” (kana 
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gawlubu fi d-dari huwa I|-gaya allati yasiru 
ilayha jam kalamibi wa-iyyaha ?arada °’an 
yutbita). Talmon (2000:247-248, 2003:166- 
167) concludes from this that the term is 
borrowed from Greek logic. 
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Magribi 


The term magribi is the generic name for a 
host of scripts or styles used in the western 
part of the Islamic world from Tunisia to 
Morocco (7Ifrigiya, Magrib), southern Spain 
(Andalusia), and sub-Saharan Africa, for the 
copying of books and for use in the state 
apparatus (principally the chancery), as well as 
for ordinary purposes of writing. 

Although magribi is easily identifiable as a 
group, there is still much research that needs to 
be done before we can attempt a comprehensive 
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history of its development and its various styles. 
In a way, the problem here is similar to the 
situation with the > nasx script, the bookhand 
of the Islamic East (Masriq). 

There are a number of theories as to the 
origin of the magribi scripts. The traditional 
view is given by Ibn Xaldiin (d. 808/1406), 
who was of the opinion that magribi scripts 
developed from ’andalusi, which eventually 
(after the collapse of Muslim rule in Spain) 
supplanted all the scripts of "Ifrigiya (al-xatt al- 
*ifrigi) and, later, the Maghreb (Morocco). This 
view was originally opposed by Octave Houdas 
(1886), who pointed out that the inhabitants of 
the Maghreb made a clear distinction between 
the two scripts. However, recent research 
appears to support the view that the scripts 
and codicological practices first elaborated in 
Spain were then diffused through northwestern 
Africa (Stanley 1995:23). 

Houdas was the first scholar to point out that 
the magribi scripts had a common ancestor: 
‘cursive > Kufic’ (Houdas 1886:95). Indeed, 
the latest research done by F. Déroche points to 
the development of magribi from the Abbasid 
bookhand (Houdas’ ‘cursive Kufic’; other 
appellations include semi-Kufic, Eastern or 
Persian Kufic), which dates from the 3rd/oth 
century but has its roots in the rst century of 
Islam in a handwriting used for documents, 
either in the chancery or for judicial purposes 
(Déroche 1994:77, 2004:75). 

‘Abbasid bookhand’ (écriture livresque abbas- 
side), a term coined by F. Déroche, is a generic 
term for a variety of scripts used originally for 
non-Quranic texts. These scripts are known to 
have been used in the western part of the Arab 
world from the second half of the 3rd/9th century 
to the middle of the 5th/rrth century (Déroche 
1999:237); in other words, they coexisted with 
magribi. Some of them appear to have been 
influenced by the Syriac serta script. The alif 
in these scripts often looks like a reversed <s> 
or a club, and can be found with or without a 
head-serif (seriffed or sans serif). Here we also 
encounter a lam 7alif ligature known later as 
the lam 7alif al-warrdqiyya (Déroche 1992:132). 
A dressed-up (stylized) version of the Abbasid 
bookhand is known as the New Abbasid Style or 
New Style (NS), used mainly, but not exclusively, 
for the copying of the Quran, which had its 
golden age in the 4th/roth century. This term 
again was introduced by F. Déroche, although 
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other contemporary scholars prefer to refer to it 
as ‘broken cursive’ (Blair 2006:15 1-160). 

Magribi comes into the domain of book 
production perhaps even before the first half of 
the 4th/roth century (Déroche 2004:75). The 
oldest known manuscript in magribi script is 
Kitab ma‘rifat al-bawl wa-aqsdmih by Ishaq 
ibn Sulayman al-Israili, dated 345/957. Two 
other prominent examples from a later period 
are Kitab siyar al-Fazari, dated 379/989-990, 
a copy of al-Muwatta by Malik ibn ’Anas, 
copied in 391/1001, and the earliest surviving 
magribi Quran, copied in 398/1008 (Déroche 
2004:74-75, 1999:239-240). 

In magribi scripts, letters are not learned 
individually according to specified norms as is 
the case with the new ‘proportioned’ scripts of 
the Islamic East. Instead, writing is learned by 
imitating complete words. It is worth noting also 
that the expansion of the magribi script is linked 
in a special way with the exclusive diffusion 
of the Malikite jurisprudence throughout that 
whole region (Houdas 1886:99, ror). 

Magribi is written using a calamus having a 
fine and soft point to the nib (Déroche 2004:75, 
79-80), as opposed to the straight or obliquely 
cut nibs used for most of the eastern (maSriqi) 
scripts. This manner of cutting the nib was 
apparently connected with the type of reed 
available in the Maghreb, which was not as 
hard as the reeds used in the eastern part of the 
Islamic world (Houdas 1886:96, 98). This fact 
is of great importance since we know that the 
cut of the nib has a direct impact on the type 
of strokes produced by a pen. The pen strokes 
in magribi are, therefore, almost always of the 
same thickness. 

Two other major features are worth noting 
here: the magribi alphabet (hija’) has a different 
sequence from the one used in the eastern part 
of the Islamic world and its mnemotechnical 
arrangement (’abjad), and the numerical val- 
ues are also different. In the magribi sequence 
zdy(za’) is followed by ta’, da’, kaf, lam, mim, 
nun, sad, dad, ‘ayn, gayn, fa, qaf, sin, Sin, ha, 
waw, and ya’. 

Since the arrangement of the ’abjad in groups 
of five, six, and eight also differs, the differences 
in terms of numerical values are substantial. 
Thus, sin = 300, Sin = 1000, sdd = 60, dad = 90, 
d@ = 800, and gayn = 900. 

Other distinctive features of the magribi 
scripts concern the pointing, vocalization, and 
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orthography. Thus, the letter fa’? had one point 
below and the gaf one above, while the two 
letters (as well as nuin and ya’) at the end of a 
word were rarely pointed (Houdas 1886:107). 
This way of pointing goes back to the first 
centuries of Islam. Also, the points of the ta’ 
marbuta were very often suppressed, and their 
suppression was obligatory at the end of peri- 
ods in rhymed prose. 

Just as in the New Abbasid Style (‘broken 
cursive’) manuscripts of the Ouran, in magribi 
manuscripts the vocalization and orthoepic 
signs were executed in colors (red, green, yel- 
low, and blue). Red was used for vowels. Sadda 
was indicated by a semicircle in red: U (with 
fatha) or A (with kasra). Hamzat al-qat‘ was 
marked with a red or yellow dot, and hamzat 
al-wasl with a green dot (Déroche 1991:231; 
Blair 2006:222, 223, 226). Many non-Qur’anic 
manuscripts were also polychrome, using red, 
blue, and green colors for key words, chapter 
headings, and the like. 

Although many magribi manuscripts are asso- 
ciated with the square format, as far as we 
know, the square Qur’ans appear only at end 
of the 5th/rith century. The earliest square- 
format codex was made at Malaga in 500/ 
1106. Originally, magribi manuscripts were 
written in codices of other formats such as 
the oblong format (Déroche 2001:593, 606, 
611). Here, mention should also be made of 
the use of parchment in manuscripts as late 
as the 9th/15th century, as well as the use of 
colored paper (peach, red, purple, pale pink) 
from as early as the 7th/13th century (Blair 
2006:393). 

There are great differences in style; some 
manuscripts were written with very thin nibs, 
and others with thicker ones, and the scripts 
vary from very small to very large, often spiky 
in appearance. Moreover, the form of a letter is 
never characteristic of a style. On a single page, 
executed by the same hand, one may encounter 
up to four forms of the same letter. Looking at 
some manuscripts, one forms the impression of 
admiring a spiderweb-like composition. 

Nevertheless, we find certain common char- 
acteristics, such as: the ascenders in 7alif, lam, 
t@’/d@ are rarely straight and are often curved; 
the loop of the sdd/dad is identical with that 
of ta@’/d@ and has no ‘tooth’; the initial ‘ayn/ 
gayn has a very wide opening; some descend- 
ers (such as in the final or isolated niin) have 
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enormous but often irregular curves; the “alif of 
prolongation has a characteristic spur-like tail 
which descends below the baseline; and the dis- 
tinct shape of lam alif al-warrdqiyya (Houdas 
1886:105-107; van den Boogert 1989:30). 

Just as with the Abbasid bookhand and the 
New Abbasid Style, most magribi scripts are 
seriffed, but there are some which are serifless 
(sans serif). The head-serif, when present, is left 
sloping and often in the shape of a dot, like a 
paunch (kirs; Gacek 2003:28). 

Magribi scripts are difficult to classify because 
of the great confusion of forms, stemming 
from the variety of scripts, itself the result of 
the lack of calligraphic standards seen in the 
Islamic East. Indeed, magribi scribes tended to 
imitate the scripts of the manuscripts they cop- 
ied, which could have been written in another 
region or country (Houdas 1886:100; Boogert 
1989:31). 

There are, at this stage, two classifications of 
the magribi scripts. The first main classification 
of elegant scripts, suggested by O. Houdas, 
divides them according to regions or towns 
(centers of learning), e.g. gayrawani, ’andalusi, 
fasi, and sttdani (Houdas 1886:104; Abbott 
1939:41-44). 

The second classification, common in con- 
temporary magribi literature, divides the 
scripts into the following categories: mabsit, 
mujawhar, musnad (also known as zimdmi), 
and masriqi. According to Muhammad al- 
Manini, these scripts established themselves 
during the Marinid dynasty (probably at the 
end of the 7th/13th century), after the *andalusi 
script became ‘Maghribized’. Mabsat script was 
used for Qurans, mujawhar (the most com- 
mon of magribi scripts) for state documents 
and official correspondence, musnad for legal 
documents and personal use, and masrigi for 
titles and headings in books and all types of 
other decorations, as well as in large inscrip- 
tions, e.g. in the Alhambra. Being an adapta- 
tion of > tulut, the masriqi is also referred to 
as tulut magribi (Gacek 2001; van den Boogert 
1989:3 1-32). 

The earliest mention of ’andalusi script (as 
one of the twelve kufi scripts) comes from 
?Aba Hayyan at-Tawhidi’s work on calligraphy 
(Rosenthal 1971:24). Althoughsomeresearchers, 
perhaps following Ibn Xaldiin’s argumenta- 
tion, have made a distinction between ’andalusi 
and magribi scripts (e.g. James 1992:87), this 
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is perhaps an unwarranted distinction, since 
?andalusi, like the scripts of Qayrawan and Fas, 
certainly belongs to the large magribi family of 
scripts. 

This script has come to be seen as a “small, 
angular, archaic looking hand in which such 
letters as kaf, sad and dad are rather elongated” 
(James 1992:87), as opposed to a larger magribi. 
We are told that it was a compact script usually 
found in small-format, square manuscripts of 
the Ouran. In this script, unlike other magribi 
scripts, the final forms of such letters as fa’, qaf, 
nin, and yd’ were pointed (James 1992:87). 

The distinction between the small (andalus7) 
and larger (magribi) is, however, confusing 
and perhaps even erroneous as it presupposes 
that the use of the small script was confined 
to al-Andalus. It is likely, however, that both 
originated in Spain, and certainly both were 
later employed across the Straits of Gibraltar 
and in southern Spain. T. Stanley (1995:22-23) 
argues, “In fact, the two scripts can be seen 
as complementary, for in general the smaller 
type was used for single-volume copies of the 
Qur’an, and the larger type for multi-volume 
copies”. 

The stddni scripts, employed in sub-Saharan 
Africa, are offshoots from magribi, possibly 
coming from Tunisia (mainly Qayrawan), but 
perhaps also touched by influences coming 
from Egypt (Houdas 1886:102; Stanley 1999). 
The history of these scripts is not well known 
due to the fact that there are few dated manu- 
scripts and not enough data regarding their 
provenance. Furthermore, they greatly differ 
in style; some are very coarse and heavy in 
appearance and others are more delicate and 
easy flowing. The strokes are often irregular 
in length and thickness (Abbott 1939:43). The 
oldest specimens of this script do not appear 
to be earlier than the r1th/17th century, and 
most come from the r2th/18th and 13th/roth 
centuries. The oldest manuscript we know of 
was copied as late as 1080/1669 (Déroche 
2004:86—-88; Bivar 1960:203). 

Magribi survived in its various forms into the 
early 14th/zoth century thanks to printing by 
lithography. The well-known Fes lithographs 
are the best representation of the various styles 
used at that time. In movable type, however, 
magribi was replaced by — nasx, and only 
recently have attempts been made to revive 
traditional magribi calligraphy. 
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Mahmul 


The term mahmiul ‘predicate’ is part of Arabic 
philosophical terminology, equivalent to the 
Latin praedicatum (Georr 1948:217; Afnan 
1969:80-81; Versteegh 1993:24-25). Its mean- 
ing in philosophical terminology corresponds 
to that of > xabar in linguistics (Elamrani- 
Jamal 1983:138-144; Farabi, Huruf 111.5-7), 
or > sifa as opposed to mawsuf in theologi- 
cal terminology (Wolfson 1976:112-132; Ibn 
Sina, Maqulat 18-19). The composition of > 
mawdu‘ ‘subject’ and mabmul can be brought 
about ‘in the way of limitation’ (‘ala nabw 
at-taqyid) or ‘in the way of report’ (‘ald sabil 
al-xabar). Following the pattern of definitions, 
the first kind of composition has a nominal 
predicate: ‘[man is] a logical, mortal living 
being’, i.e. ‘[man is] an animal that is logical 
and mortal’ (al-hayawan alladi huwa natiq), 
while the second one has a verbal predicate (Ibn 
Sina, ‘Ibdra 30-34). 

In speaking of predicates, the Arab philos- 
ophers take Aristotle’s Categories (1 a 20-1 
b 9) as their point of departure. On the basis 
of Aristotle’s text, they usually distinguish 
between yuqdlu ‘ala and yuqalu fi. As Ibn Rusd 
(d. 595/1198) puts it in his short commentary 
on Aristotle’s Categories (Talxis 12; cf. Ibn 
Sina, ‘Ibdra 20), the names and definitions 
of secondary substances can be predicated of 
(yuqalu ‘ald) a subject, but accidents can be 
‘predicated in’ (yuqalu fi) them. 

A detailed presentation of a more elaborate 
version of Aristotle’s theory was given by Ibn 
Sina (d. 428/1037). He distinguishes five types: 


i. The subject of a sentence has a well- 
established essence and existence, e.g., the 
property by which it is characterized accedes 
‘from outside’ as an accident or attribute 
(rid, lazim): ‘a human being is white’ or 
‘laughing’. 

ii. The subject of a given sentence is taken 
as something having a fixed essence, but 
the property is part of its constitution: ‘a 
human being is an animal’. 

iii. The subject is taken without having a well- 
established essence, and the property helps 
to establish its essence and existence, e. g. 
matter and form. Form always appears as 
a property of matter, not belonging to its 
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essence but contributing to the establishment 
of its actual subsistence. 

iv. The subject is taken without having a well- 
established essence, and the property does 
not accede from outside, since it is part of 
its existence, e.g. ‘substance’ for ‘body’, 
being a predicate of ‘animal’. ‘Substance’ is 
part of the definition of ‘body’. 

v. The subject does not have a well-established 
existence, and the property does not accede 
to its essence but rather to some inseparable 
attribute that gives it subsistence or to one 
of its first accidents. 


‘Human being? is the subject of ‘animal’ because 
‘animal’ is a constituent part of ‘human being’. 
‘Animal’ is the subject of ‘body’ because ‘body’ 
is a constituent element of ‘animal’ and part 
of its existence. These are examples of the first 
type. 

‘Body’ is the subject of ‘whiteness’ or 
‘blackness’, without being constituted by these 
properties. A body is visible, consequently, it has 
color. Nevertheless, a body is not constituted 
by color, but ‘color’ is the subject of ‘whiteness’ 
or ‘blackness’. This is the second type. 

Consequently, a human being can be 
characterized by all these properties (Ibn Sina, 
‘Ibdra 18-19). Ibn Sina always refers here to the 
Tabula Porphyriana as being in the background 
of these five types (Maréth 1994:89-128). 

In the logical approach to predication, there 
are problems which are unknown to linguists. 
The most interesting ones are the following: 


i. A predicate can be expressed ‘in agreement’ 
(bi-l-muwdda‘a: zaydun insdnun ‘Zayd is 
a human being’) or with ‘derivation’ (> 
istiqaq: zaydun ’abyadu ‘Zayd is white’; 
Aristotle, De Interpretatione 16 b 20; Farabi, 
Huruf 113.9-11; Ibn Sina, Madxal 28). 
A secondary substance can be predicated 
of (yuqalu ‘ald) a subject in agreement: 
‘a human being is an animal’ (al-insanu 
bayawanun). The properties qualifying a 
subject (yuqalu ft) can be expressed by 
derivation: ‘Zayd is white’ (zaydun abyadu), 
derived form zaydun fthi bayddun ‘in Zayd 
is whiteness’. If ‘walking’ (dahabun) is a 
property that can be found in Zayd (yuqdlu 
fi zayd), then the following sentences can be 
derived from it: ‘Zayd is walking’ (zaydun 
dahibun, zaydun yadhabu). ‘Walking’ 
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(dahibun, yadhabu) is derived from ‘(the 
act of) walking’ (dahabun), which is the 
property being in Zayd. Consequently, 
all utterances have the same basic form: 
substance (the first one among Aristotle’s 
categories) is connected with (or: is a 
bearer of) a property (one of the other 
nine categories). Thus, the ever-changing 
linguistic expression of this elementary struc- 
ture is of secondary importance because 
zaydun dahibun, zaydun yadhabu, and 
yadhabu zaydun are various linguistic rep- 
resentations of the same structure consisting 
of subject and predicate. All this means 
that accepting the theory of iStiqdq, the 
dichotomy of jumla fi'liyya/jumla ismiyya, 
as well as the dichotomy of verbal/nominal 
predicates, becomes irrelevant because all 
of them go back to the same common 
logical pattern: ‘whiteness is a property 
existing in Zayd’, i.e. zaydun ’abyadu, and 
‘walking is a property existing in Zayd’, i.e. 
zaydun dahibun, zaydun yadhabu, etc. The 
difference between yuqdlu ‘ala and yuqdlu 
fi was usually explained by philosophers in 
their commentaries written on Aristotle’s 
De interpretatione (Farabi, ‘Ibdra 36-37; 
Ibn Sina, Maqiulat 20, 27; etc.). Referring 
to Aristotle, Ibn Zur‘a (d. 398/1008) says 
that the predicate of a sentence always 
indicates an actual condition (bal) of the 
subject (Mantiq 34). Actual condition is 
an ‘influence, impression’ (ta’tir; the term 
corresponds to Greek pathos in the sense of 
‘quality, feature’), and because all qualities 
are of temporary character, and all words 
connected with time are considered verbs, 
the predicate (mahmuil) is always a verb. 
What Ibn Zur‘a says corresponds to Ibn 
Sina’s views; only their point of departure 
differs. Ibn Zur‘a’s opinion tacitly assumes 
that a nominal predicate is always connected 
with an ‘existential verb’, i.e. a copula that 
expresses time. 

Philosophers realized that the lack of a 
+ copula indicating present tense in sen- 
tences with nominal predicates was a basic 
difference between Arabic and other lan- 
guages (Versteegh 1997:82-84; Jeremids 
2002:5 50-574; Farabi, Huruf 112; Ibn Sina, 
‘Ibdra 37-39). Even in this case there was an 
‘existential verb’, if the connection between 
subject and predicate was made in the past 
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or future tense. The Arab philosophers 
tried to express this connection by using 
the word huwa, for instance, in sentences 
like zaydun huwa ’abyadu ‘Zayd is white’ 
(cf. al-bayawanu Iladi huwa ndatiqun cited 
above). In this case, huwa was not regarded 
as a pronoun but rather as a derived form 
from huwiyya, expressing existence. The 
idea of connection can be expressed by 
other ‘existential words’ (kalim wujidiyya) 
as well: zaydun mawjudun ‘adilan ‘Zayd is 
(being) just’. In the past and future tenses, 
the corresponding forms of ‘to be’ (kana, 
sa-yakunu) are used, as they are in other 
languages. The ‘existential words’ and the 
theory of their replacement by huwa as 
derived from huwiyya, expressing ‘exist- 
ence’, were necessary, because verbal predi- 
cates themselves implied the existence of the 
subjects they were connected with (Farabi, 
‘Ibadra 129.7-8.). Ibn Sina (Tbdra 39.13) 
says that kana at the beginning of a sentence 
(kana Ilabu ‘adilan gafuran ‘God is just 
and forgiving’) has a general validity for all 
three tenses, because kdna expresses here 
only a connection. The most important dif- 
ference between verbs and existential verbs 
is that the former indicate their own con- 
nection with the subject, whereas the latter 
only establish a connection between two 
other things, one of them being a subject 
and the other one a predicate (Farabi, ‘Ibara 
36-37). 

In the logical analysis of language, a special 
problem is connected with quantification. 
A subject can be individual or general. 
This problem had been raised already by 
Aristotle (De interpretatione 20 b 13-18). 
If the subject is individual, should the predi- 
cate be individual as well? If its predicate, 
too, is individual, then there will be no 
similar individual in the outside world. In 
addition, two different individuals cannot 
be predicated of each other. In language 
this is admissible, especially in the case of 
names, but not in nature: ‘Zayd is "Abi 
I-Qasim’. In all other cases, the situation 
is similar to the sentence ‘Zayd is white’. 
‘Zayd’ is an individual being one can point 
at, but ‘white’ is a quality shared by many 
things. Consequently, in a sentence with 
both an individual and a general subject, 
the predicate will always be general (Ibn 
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Sina, Maqulat 20-21; a similar problem is 
treated by al-Farabi, ‘Ibdra 141-142). In 
grammatical terms, Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002) 
gives what is basically the same rule (Luma‘ 
1o.10-11): “If in a sentence a definite and 
an indefinite word co-occur, you make the 
definite word topic and the indefinite word 
comment” (fa-’in ijtama‘a ft |-kalam ma‘rifa 
wa-nakira ja‘alta |-mubtada’ huwa I-ma‘rifa 
wa-l-xabar huwa n-nakira). 
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MIKkLos MarOTH 
(Pazmany Péter Catolic University) 


Mahmisa > Majhtra/Mahmisa 


Maintenance > Language shift: 
Amazigh 


Majaz 


The term majaz, used both in Arabic linguistic 
thought and in the hermeneutics of the Our’an, 
is usually translated as ‘trope’, although its 
meaning is not completely congruent with the 
Western concept. Majaz is explained as a verbal 
noun of jdza ‘to go beyond something’, in 
the sense of a participle denoting al-kalimatu 
al-j@izatu ’ay al-muta‘addiyatu makdnaha |- 
-asliyya ‘a word that goes beyond its original 
place [i.e. its literal meaning in the language 
system]? (cf. Jurjani, *Asrdr 365; Mehren 
1853:75). In the history of the term, a semantic 
specialization or narrowing from denoting all 
kinds of rhetorical features to some kinds of 
tropes can be observed. Whether majaz should 
be translated as ‘trope’ depends on the author 
examined. 

Tasbibh and majaz, along with > kindya, are 
the main topics of the “il al-baydn, the second 
branch of Arabic rhetoric as systematized in 
the 12th and 13th centuries, metaphor (istiGra) 
being the most important part of majaz. In time, 
metaphor became the predominant subject in the 
works of those who were engaged in building 
up a theoretical framework for Arabic rhetoric, 
and, thus, the study of majdz is essentially the 
study of metaphor (> isti‘Gra). 

In Arabic language theory, tropical speech is 
closely linked with the notion of transference 
(naql) of meaning. Functioning as a unifying 
factor, this notion first complements and then 
almost replaces both the concepts of metaphor 
as a ‘borrowing’ of a name or a thing, and majaz 
as a licensed transgression. Another notion 
that majdz is connected with is its counterpart 
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haqiqa. Both are used in the discourse about 
the question of whether all passages of the 
Qur’an have to be taken at face value. The idea 
of God sitting on a throne is true, of course, 
in a sense, but does it mean the same as in 
normal language? Given that it is the truth 
(haqiqa), the question remains whether it is 
a veridical expression (baqiqa) or a figurative 
one. Thus, in kalam a discourse developed 
about the connection between the ontological 
concept of hagiga and the modes of expressing 
reality in language. While majaz is rooted in the 
discussion of features of the language, hbagiqa, 
mostly denoting transcendental truth or the 
real nature of a thing, has an epistemological 
background. In his commentary on the Our’an, 
Muhammad al-Kalbi (d. 146/763) mentions 
baqiqa and majaz along with a number of other 
dichotomies (cf. Versteegh 1993:106, 122). 

Both haqiqa and majaz may denote the word 
as a formal unit (> lafd) and the corresponding 
concept (> ma‘nda), and sometimes the referent 
as well. But, since the dichotomy form/meaning 
is firmly grounded in Arabic linguistic reasoning, 
the danger of confusing these levels is even less 
likely than in the Western tradition. Moreover, 
theorists from the 12th century were fairly 
aware of the fact that what words refer to are 
mental representations. 

From the very beginning, grammarians of 
Arabic were conscious of deviant forms and 
rhetorical elements in language. Dealing with 
> poetic license, Kufan grammarians like al- 
Farra (d. 207/822) employ the term ’ijdza, 
a derivate of the same root j-w-z that majaz 
belongs to. Sibawayhi’s (d. 180/793) expression 
saat al-kalam suggests an interpretation as 
a semantic expansion beyond the common 
function in the language system. Sitbawayhi 
uses the term ittisd‘, referring to cases like is’al-i 
l-qaryata ‘ask the village!’, instead of is’al ’ahla 
l-qaryati ‘ask the people of the village!’ (Q. 
12/82), a standard example and constant 
companion throughout the history of Arabic 
linguistic thinking. This case is not an ordinary 
elision, as the sentence is inno way grammatically 
defective. One has to consider the meaning and 
the compatibility of components beyond formal 
aspects of the language. As-Sirafi, examining 
the passage in his commentary on Sibawayhi’s 
Kitab, uses the terms bagiga and majaz (cf. 
Versteegh 1990:281), a usage gradually becom- 
ing prevalent. Expansion (tawassu‘) as a basis 
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for metaphorical wording is still discussed in 
Islamic jurisprudence, even in our times (cf. 
Modarressi 1986:790). 

More explicitly dedicated to linguistic exegesis 
than Ibn al-Kalbi, "Aba ‘Ubayda (d. 210/825), 
following the order of the verses, writes his 
Majaz al-Qur’an as a contribution to preserving 
the proper understanding of the Holy Scripture. 
This motivation prevails through the centuries 
and must be seen as the generally accepted 
background for research. Aba ‘Ubayda does 
not couple majdz with baqiqa. At the beginning 
of his work, he lists 39 modes or means of 
expression, to be found in the Quran and 
elsewhere. Several kinds of derivations, elisions, 
paraphrastic expressions, tropes, and the like 
are treated as majdz. Yet, there is no elaborate 
technical vocabulary in "Aba “Ubayda’s work. 
Without defining terms, he briefly characterizes 
the linguistic convention or means he wishes to 
present, or he limits himself to exemplifying it. 
Asaresult, later theorists often read his examples 
in a different way. Majaz in this context seems 
to stand for ‘another way to say it’, according 
to the standards of those who are learned in 
the Arabic tongue, or ‘to say it in other words’, 
using the means of the Arabic language to color 
speech, as applied in the Qur’dn and poetry, 
and also by the pure Arabs living in the time 
of the Prophet. Majaz is predominantly used 
for rhetorical devices. In some cases, however, 
it is the regular expression that is intended. On 
several occasions, the meaning of majdz comes 
close to wujuh. For Aba “Ubayda, the variety 
of expressions in the unsurpassable Ouran 
(> 7i9jaz) is evidence of the possibilities and 
virtues of the Arabic language itself. 

A number of his successors use the term 
majaz in a generic way. Al-Jahiz (d. 255/868) 
calls every use of words going beyond their 
conventional function in language majaz. It 
has a wider scope than metaphor and seems 
to cover everything that is not a_veridical 
expression, and therefore forms a counterpart 
of hagiga. Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) employs 
majaz to cover various features, such as elision, 
and other means to make speech more concise 
or to extend it by paraphrasing. Isti‘dra, which 
has a wider meaning than in later times, is also 
included. Early writers in the field of literary 
theory, like Ta‘lab (d. 291/904), do not use the 
term (cf. Heinrichs 1991:271). Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
(d. 296/908) does not mention majaz in his 
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Kitab al-badi° among the figures of speech he 
presents. This may be an indication that it was 
not in use in literary circles, where the lines of 
the modern poets of his time were discussed. 
Qudama ibn Ja‘far (d. between 328/939 and 
337/948) seems to apply the term in the same 
way that Aba ‘Ubayda did. The majdz/hagiqa 
dichotomy is mentioned by Ibn Tabataba (d. 
322/934). “Ishaq ibn “Ibrahim (d. middle of 
the 4th/roth century) uses the term along with 
isti‘dra in the sense of figurative expression. 
Al-Hatimi (d. 388/998) finally comes to apply 
it to all kinds of deviant use of language found 
in poetry. 

In the Kitab as-sind‘atayn of al-‘Askari (d. 
after 395/1004), no clear distinction is made 
between istiGra and majdz. The definition 
given for metaphor as a motivated transfer 
(naql) of an expression from its normal use 
in language to another seems to be intended 
to also cover majdz (Sind‘atayn 295). Most of 
the numerous examples are followed by some 
stereotyped formulas declaring metaphorical 
speech superior to veridical wording (ablag 
min al-baqiqa). 

In at-Ta‘alibi’s (d. 429/103 8) Sirr al-‘arabiyya 
(e.g. Sirr 397), a catalog of various features 
assigned to the Arabic tongue, another case 
of majaz used in a less systematic way is 
encountered. Quoting al-Jahiz, he states that 
the Bedouin have a linguistic habit that makes 
it easy for them to speak in tropes and the like, 
for they can always count on being understood. 
Majaz in this sense points at the creativity 
possible in speech, i.e. how far one can digress 
from veridical meaning, if only one can rely 
on the other participants’ communicative com- 
petence to figure out the intended meaning. 
Ibn Ra&giq (d. 456/1063 or 463/1070) is among 
those who have a broader concept of majaz 
that includes metonymy and even simile. 

‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjant’s (d. 471/1078) main 
works, ’Asrar al-balaga and Dalal al-ijdz, are 
both milestones in the history of Arabic rhetoric, 
the former being an analysis of tropical speech 
while the latter is mainly dedicated to the 
idea of nadm, i.e. generating semantic nuances 
by word combination and construction. He 
establishes the distinction between majdz as a 
kind of trope formed by a single word used in 
a sense other than its conventional meaning 
(majaz lugawi), on the one hand, and as a 
trope on the sentence level (majdaz ‘aqli), on the 
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other. In the latter case, the words retain their 
original lexical meaning, and the trope lies in the 
affirmative predication (itbdt) alone, not in the 
thing ascribed, e.g. wa-sayyaba ’ayyamu I-firdgqi 
mafariqi ‘the days of separation have made 
my head white’. Here, religious considerations 
come into play, for it is God who makes hair 
turn white. In cases like fa~ahyayna bihi l~arda 
ba‘da mawtiha ‘We made the earth living after 
it had been dead’ (Q. 35/9), the trope is due to 
the thing ascribed. In the given verse, ‘liveliness’ 
stands for the freshness and bountifulness of 
the earth turning green, while the predication 
is a veridical one. 

Simile, analogy, and metaphor are considered 
the roots of eloquence (Jurjani, *Asrdr 26). The 
implied comparison of two things on the word 
level forming an isti‘dra, e.g. ‘I saw a lion’, 
is paralleled by a comparison of two sets of 
things on the sentence level forming an analogy 
(tamtil), e.g. ‘the horses and riding camels of 
youth’s passion are unharnessed’. In contrast 
with the former example, here ‘horses and 
riding camels’ do not refer to any objects in the 
real world. 

Al-Jurjani’s concept of majdz, and especially 
metaphor, is based on what he calls mulahada 
(cf. "Asrar 325), a kind of immediate blending 
of the two mental images that the word evokes 
in conventional and metaphorical usage. 
This mental visualization may be strong and 
impressive, as in the lion example, or may 
evoke a less vivid association, such as ‘hand’ for 
‘benefit’. At any rate, in al-Jurjani’s conception 
this manner of indirect and abstract thinking 
is at the same time the most concrete one. 
Evoking a more concrete representation of 
meaning, majdaz as a graphic description enters 
the hearer’s mind in a more effective way. 

Al-Jurjani is not the first to interpret meta- 
phor as an intensified comparison. He cites 
al-Qadi al-Jurjani and the lexicographer Ibn 
Durayd as his predecessors. However, unlike 
his predecessors, al-Jurjani points out that the 
concept of majdz is a broader one and not 
identical with metaphor. Every metaphor is a 
trope, but not every trope a metaphor. Al-Jurjani 
suggests that dimensions other than similarity 
are to be excluded from the concept, thereby 
introducing a new aspect into the discussion. 
Consequently, two meanings connected on 
the basis of special property (ixtisds), contact 
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(mulabasa), or inextricable combination (xalt) 
cannot be taken as metaphor. However, this 
dictinction is not observed consistently. 

The notorious disagreement about whether 
a metaphorical interpretation of the Ouran 
is admissible or not is paralleled by a thread 
of discussion in another field, namely that 
about the relation between poetry and lie. 
Some circles held that art would flourish best 
when fantasy is not limited by any restrictions, 
however far from reality mental pictures may 
be. This position found its expression in the 
dictum ‘The finest poetry is the most untrue’. 
Others held that ‘The finest poetry is the most 
truthful’ and wished to keep poetry free from 
exaggeration and excessive use of rhetorical 
devices (tajawwuz). Al-Jurjani tends toward the 
latter opinion but refuses a general decision. He 
states that metaphor has more in common with 
ellipsis than with the construction of fantastic 
worlds without any connection to reality. This 
could be seen in the Ouran, whose metaphors 
always have a substratum of reality. Again, 
reflections on language are related to religious 
arguments. 

Majaz, as presented by al-Jurjani, is a com- 
municative strategy meant to go beyond the 
limits of conventional language and create 
new fields of associations. It operates on both 
the emotional and cognitive levels. Rhetorical 
communication is a process of encoding and 
decoding, with the words merely giving a vague 
indication and the listener being challenged 
to infer what is intended on the basis of his 
knowledge of context and situation. 

The idea of a second meaning behind the 
original one is not restricted to the single-word 
level. Al-Jurjani is very aware of the fact that 
not only single words but also whole classes 
of sentences can be used at odds with their nor- 
mal function in the language system. Used 
as rhetorical questions, for example, > inter- 
rogative sentences may serve several commu- 
nicative goals, such as ordering or blaming. 
Albeit not under the heading of majaz, al- 
Jurjani deals in his Dal@il with questions that 
prepared the ground for what was later to 
be called “lm al-ma‘Gni. Known in his time 
mostly as a grammarian, he also discusses the 
functioning of majdaz in terms of grammar. 

Although in his works the methodological 
influence of the mutakallimun has not yet 
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completely superseded literary criticism and 
aesthetics, al-Jurjani, an ’AS‘arite, eventually 
promoted Muttazilite thinking. He laid down 
the foundations of a system upon which his 
successors built a firm edifice of theory. 

Faxr ad-Din ar-Razi (d. 606/1209) dedicates 
the first of the two parts of his Nibdyat al-ijaz 
mainly to the linguistic unit of a single word 
and to the parts of speech, while the second 
deals with the combination of words on the 
sentence level. As a preliminary to simile and 
metaphor, he discusses majaz and finally adds 
> kindya as a figure in its own right. 

Following al-Jurjani, ar-Razi defines majaz as 
a word with a meaning other than its original 
one, because some relationship between the 
first and the second meaning is to be brought 
to one’s eyes (mulabada nisba; Nibdya 49). 
Ar-Razi discusses the relation between veridical 
and tropical speech and also the case of speech 
that is both simultaneously, and he makes 
some efforts to distinguish majaz from lying 
or talking nonsense. He stresses that majdz is 
the general term of which isti‘dra, being further 
subdivided according to various aspects, is one 
kind. The garya example of Q. 12/82, again, 
corresponds to an elliptical majadz (majaz bi-n- 
nugsan), and its counterpart, majdaz bi-z-ziyada, 
too, is discussed not primarily as a grammatical 
phenomenon. 

Ar-Razi contributes to the theory of majaz by 
introducing notions from logic and advocating 
a methodological approach that focuses on the 
way things are referred to by dalala wad‘iyya 
or daldla ‘aqliyya. In his work, the hitherto 
achieved progress in rhetorical analysis meets a 
philosophically inspired theory of language that 
is in some respects of Greek origin (cf. Bauer 
2005:292). Basic elements of this thinking 
found their way into the science of ’usal and 
became an accepted part of the framework. As 
one of the outstanding exponents of the ’usdl, 
ar-Razi combined the methods of this science 
with the tradition of rhetoric represented by 
al-Jurjani. 

As-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229) goes a long way 
toward a unifying theory of language in his 
Miftab al-‘ulum. The author establishes a system 
of classes following the well-known scheme 
of genus proximum and differentia specifica. 
To start with, he defines hagiqa as a word 
used in its original meaning without further 
interpretation, al-kalimatu |-musta‘malatu fi- 
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ma hiya mawdu‘atun labu min gayri ta’wilin 
fi l-wad‘ (Miftab 358). A word may be used 
(i) according to its original meaning (lugawi); 
or (ii) as a legal term (Sar‘%); or (iii) according 
to a special terminological or generally known 
and well-established convention (‘urfi). Hence, 
the trope must be realized within one and the 
same mode, otherwise, every terminological 
use would constitute a majdaz. This restriction 
is important because many words in Arabic, 
the language of science in the East, have several 
specific meanings, depending on the branch of 
learning referred to. If you call a brave man a 
lion, the meaning is transferred on the level of 
two words of nonterminological usage. If salat, 
which designates the obligatory ritual prayer, 
stands for dua, i.e. private prayer, again, 
the transference remains on the same plane 
of defined terms of legal relevance. The third 
mode of expression refers to cases like the use 
of dabba ‘(creeping) animal’ for a mule, being 
a shift from the lexical mode to a secondary 
conventional usage. 

Then, as-Sakkaki defines majdaz as al-kalimatu 
l-mustamalatu fi gayri ma hiya mawdi‘atun 
lahu_ bi-t-tahqiqi istimdlan fi I-gayri bi-n- 
nisbati 7ila naw‘%i hagiqatiba ma‘a qarinatin 
mani‘atin ‘an ?iradati ma‘naha fi dalika n-naw% 
‘a word that is used for something other than 
its original veridical meaning, both meanings 
pertaining to the same mode of expression [i.e. 
lugawi, Sar, or ‘urfi], while the context renders 
the word impossible to be intended in the literal 
sense’. 

As-Sakkaki gives the following summary of 
the basic notions of his system (cf. Simon 
1993:44): a word gives information (i) through 
its original meaning in the language system, or 
(ii) through an implication of that meaning. 
When using the word, one either intends (i) its 
lexical meaning alone, or (ii) something else, or 
(iii) both the one and the other. The first case 
is hagiqa; the second is majdz as a single word 
figure, requiring a situational or contextual 
indication that blocks literal meaning; the third 
case is > kindya. 

Both (i) and (iii) are considered veridical 
expressions, but they differ in the way they 
supply the information, either straightforwardly 
or in an indirect way. Majaz either substitutes 
an intensified comparison (mubdlaga fi t-tasbih) 
for the literal meaning, thus being a metaphor 
(isti‘Gra), or it does not, in which case it is a 
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‘free’ trope (majdz mursal). Metaphor is seen 
as an implied comparison mentioning either 
the thing compared, or the thing compared 
with, but not both at the same time. If the 
thing compared is named, it is the case of an 
isti‘ara bi-l-kindya, where the muSsabbabh (i.e. 
musta‘ar lahu) is given a characteristic trace 
of the musabbah bihi (i.e. musta‘ar minbu), 
e.g. ‘I saw heads that had grown ripe’ in al- 
Hajjaj’s famous inaugural speech in Kafa. If the 
thing compared with is mentioned, as-Sakkaki 
speaks of an istidra bi-t-tasrib, e.g. ‘I saw a 
lion’, either in the form of an istiGra tabqiqiyya 
naming a real quality of the omitted compared 
thing, or of an istiGra taxyiliyya in cases where 
the thing compared with does not belong to the 
compared thing in reality. 

The background for the whole system is 
a theory of referentiality similar to what ar- 
Razi taught. The intended meaning of a word 
may be the whole of its conventional meaning 
(daldlat al-mutabaqa) or a part of it (daldlat at- 
tadammun), or the word is used as a reference 
to something outside the literal meaning, yet 
connected to it (daldlat al-iltizam). 

In as-Sakkaki’s view, the division into majdz 
lugawi and majaz ‘aqlii is basically the wrong 
approach. Every majaz is lugawi, in his opi- 
nion. He advocates a semantic concept that 
comprises two meanings of a word. A wider 
range denotes all corporal and incorporeal 
qualities of the thing, while a reduced one 
stands for the incorporeal qualities alone. These 
abstract attributes might come to the speaker’s 
mind when claiming an identity between the 
two things implicitly compared. 

Kinadya is different from majdz in two 
respects. First, it does not exclude the veridical 
communication and thus allows a double 
understanding; and second, the direction of 
inference is from consequence (/dzim) to origin 
(malzum). 

Although being more interested in building 
a system than in the detailed explanation of all 
facets of a given expression, as-Sakkaki holds 
that using majdz makes communication more 
impressive and effective (ablag), because it 
operates on different levels and a multiplicity of 
channels, and therefore bears more information 
than straightforward veridical speech. 

The formation of a standard system of Arabic 
rhetoric theory did not exclude terminological 
and classificatory differences. For example, 
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Diya’ ad-Din Ibn al-Atir (d. 637/1239) divides 
majaz into simile and expansion (tawassu’; 
cf. Modarressi 1986:789), and Badr ad-Din 
Ibn Malik (686/1287) does not use the term 
majaz mursal in his Misbah when dealing with 
majaz. 

As-Sakkaki’s commentator Jalal ad-Din al- 
Qazwini (d. 739/1338), again, presents in 
his °Idah a tripartite arrangement of the ‘ilm 
al-bayan. The first section deals with simile, 
followed by a section dedicated to bagiqa and 
majaz, and finally kindya. The second part 
contains discussions of (i) majdz mursal; (ii) 
istiara, including the isti‘dra bi-l-kindya and 
istiara taxyiliyya; and (iii) majaz murakkab, i.e. 
the compound trope focusing on the predication, 
along with a critique of as-Sakkaki’s ideas. Al- 
Qazwini does not reject the idea of majaz ‘aqli 
but assigns it — with constructions like the 
garya example (Q. 12/82) in mind — to the field 
of rhetoric called “ilm al-ma‘Gni rather than to 
“ilm al-bayan. 

Al-Qazwini points out that the ‘free’ trope is 
defined per negationem. Its common feature is 
simply that it is not built upon the relationship 
of similarity between the conventional and the 
tropical meaning of the word. Nine relations 
are listed as categories of majdz mursal: the 
synechdochical relations (i) pars pro toto and 
(ii) totum pro parte, (iii) the cause/consequence, 
and (iv) consequence/cause relation, (v) applying 
a specification that does not fit anymore, or 
(vi) will fit in future times, (vii) place/event 
that happens in the place relation, or (viii) 
vice versa, and finally (ix) the tool/purpose 
relation. At least fourteen more relations are 
added by commentators (cf. Mehren 1853:81). 
Principally, there is no limit to finding additional 
relations that might form a majdz mursal. It is 
worth noting that majdz mursal is subdivided 
mostly along the fundamental dimensions of 
time, space, quantity, and causality. These 
dimensions form the framework for mental 
operations, and speakers are used to relate 
things to each other within that framework. 
Thus, inferring hidden connections between two 
things along those lines has more in common 
with logical deduction than with the capability 
of association and fantasy. Compared with 
a true metaphor encoding a thought through 
metonymy or decoding, it is apparently seen as 
a less creative process. 

With majaz ‘aqli being finally reintegrated into 
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the system, in at-Tibi’s (d. 743/1342) Tibyan 
a very clear structure has been established: 
majaz is subdivided into lugawi, comprising 
the ‘informative’ (mufid) or ‘not informative’ 
free trope and metaphor, on the one hand, 
and majdaz ‘aqli on the other. Al-Jurjani called 
an exchange of words with the same basic 
meaning, e.g. ‘nose’ and ‘camel’s nose’, a ‘not 
informative metaphor’ (isti‘dra gayr muftda). 
Considering the status of the two parts of the 
predicative relation, majdaz ‘aqli is of four kinds: 
(i) both parts are baqgiqi and wad‘, e.g. ’anbata 
r-rabi‘u |-baqla ‘spring made the green grow’; 
or (ii) neither part is hagigqi or wad‘, e.g. -abya 
larda Sababu z-zaman ‘the youth of time made 
the earth alive’; or (iii) the predicate (mabkum 
bibi) is a hagiqa wad‘iyya, e.g. ’anbata I-baqla 
Sababu z-zamdn ‘the youth of time made the 
green alive’; or (iv) vice versa, e.g. ’abyd r-rabi‘u 
l-arda ‘spring made the earth alive’ (Tibyan 
259). Avoiding the term majdz ‘aqli, as-Sakkaki 
had already classified predicative expressions 
according to the four combinations resulting 
from the fact that both the predicate (mabkum 
bibi) and the subject (mabkiuim labu) of a 
predication can be veridical or tropical words. 

Paradoxically, majdz sometimes happens to 
be treated on the same hierarchical level as 
other figures, while being used as a cover 
term at the same time. In a late source of the 
badi tradition, majaz is subdivided into two 
classes: (i) applying the name of one object 
to another (dikr as-Sayi bi-smi gayrihi), for 
which ‘bottle’ instead of ‘a drink in a bottle’, 
ie. a case of majdz mursal, is cited as an 
example; and (ii) attributing to an object a 
characteristic belonging to another (itbat ma 
li-gayri s-Say’i labu), e.g. personifying stars by 
assigning them qualities of living creatures (cf. 
Cachia 1998:65). This wording is reminiscent 
of early definitions of istiGra. Moreover, it 
reminds one of ar-Razi’s definition of the two 
main categories of metaphor, although it lacks 
the addition “for the purpose of an intensified 
comparison”. 

A variety of terms are used to point at 
some specific qualities of the trope, e.g. a 
majaz at-tasbih is a simile without a particle of 
comparison. One may find further diversification 
of the terminological vocabulary, such as majaz 
*isnddi or majdaz at-tarkib in the sense of majaz 
‘aqli, which may also be named majaz hukmi or 
majaz fi litbat. 
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Since the free trope comprises inferring reason 
from consequence, a partial overlapping of the 
categories majdz mursal and kindya seems to 
be a weak point of the system. As kindya 
is sufficiently defined by the two conditions 
mentioned above, the problem lies in the part 
of the free trope. However, kindya may imply 
a kind of creative reasoning over a chain of 
several intermediate consequences to the final 
deduction of the origin or antecedents. This 
may be the reason why al-Qazwini interprets 
an allusion to extraordinary hospitality like 
zaydun katiru r-ramdadi ‘Zayd has a great deal 
of ash’ as kindya, whereas ‘wine’ for ‘grapes’ is 
classed with majaz mursal. 

It may be noted that in classical Western 
tradition, too, metaphor is usually interpreted 
as a result of transference (cf. Eggs 2001:1106). 
This corresponds to the notion of maq/ in 
Arabic theory. The Stoa knows three modes of 
transference: similitudo, vicinitas, and contra- 
rium. Similarity covers metaphor, allegory, and 
the like, vicinity matches with antonomasia, 
metonymy, and synecdoche, and contrariness 
is associated with irony. While similarity 
and contiguity are parameters in the Arabic 
tradition as well, contrariness, being the under- 
lying principle of irony, is not a parameter in 
classification. The strong connection between 
systematized rhetoric and Qur’anic studies may 
be one of the reasons for this. Emerging from 
Quranic studies, the hagiqa/majaz problem has 
an ontological dimension which is absent in 
literary contexts, for it goes without saying that 
God’s own word does not comprise any faults 
and mistakes, neither incorrect grammatical con- 
structions nor tropical expressions of dubious 
quality. 

As al-Jurjani points out, there are two 
attitudes toward the use of majaz, both equally 
erroneous (cf. ’Asrdr 361). Some deny its 
existence as such and even refuse to take it 
into consideration. For them, it is a religious 
obligation to hang on to the literal meaning of 
the words. Hence, they take literally verses like 
j@a rabbuka ‘your Lord comes’ (Q. 89/22), or 
ar-rabmanu “ald |-‘arsi stawda ‘the Merciful sits 
down upon the throne’ (Q. 20/5; cf. 7/54, 10/3, 
13/2), despite the fact that movement in space 
and change of place can only be stated for a 
corporal entity and not for the incorporeal 
creator of space itself. Others mistake almost 
all expressions for figurative speech and make 
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it a habit to go to extremes by applying 
far-fetched explanations to unambiguous pas- 
sages. According to al-Jurjani, these people 
are unaware of the fact that God would not 
have made the Ouran a miracle if the Holy 
Book were notoriously enigmatic, cryptic, 
incomprehensible, and unclear. On the contrary, 
the scripture has been revealed in clear Arabic 
language. In ‘Abd al-Qahir’s view, a thorough 
knowledge of the features and patterns of the 
Arabic language allows a valid interpretation 
of the text. Moreover, the methods of linguistic 
and hermeneutical analysis are not the secret 
knowledge or exclusive possession of some 
chosen ones but are accessible to everyone. 

A disapproving attitude toward metaphorical 
interpretation is ascribed to Malik ibn ’Anas 
and grosso modo shared by Ibn Hanbal and 
al-AS‘ari, the latter admitting the possibility 
of figurative language in the Our’an at least. 
This should not be confused with inclinations 
toward anthropomorphism, as the adherents 
of anthropomorphism who draw parallels 
between the human sphere and God (tasbih) 
turn out not to have been influential in Islamic 
discourse. 

On the contrary, any comparison with human 
attributes must be excluded. God has hands, in 
fact, but of course they are not the same as 
human hands. Every attempt to compare such 
attributes with whatever physical qualities must 
be banned. Thus, we do not know what kind 
of quality is ascribed. The idea of God sitting 
down ona throne is not at all absurd. According 
to these authors, we do not know exactly 
what it means but have to believe it without 
further asking (bi-la kayfa). Reasoning about 
ambiguous (mutasabib) passages cannot go 
beyond speculation and is therefore worthless. 

Thinkers of the opposite school, later to be 
called Mut‘tazila, take the ‘hands of God’ as 
a symbol for his power and grace. They, too, 
reject anthropomorphism but see the concept of 
majdaz as an interpretive tool to preclude it. 

Even more frequently than in the OQur’an, 
anthropomorphism occurs in Hadit and in 
other sayings that give rise to the danger of 
denying God’s absolute power, for instance 
when the Prophet Muhammad is called “the 
lawgiver (as-Sari‘)”. 

However, both philosophers like Ibn Ru&d 
and the adherents of Sufism hold that the 
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concreteness and plasticity of language help 
those who are unable or unwilling to engage 
in abstract thinking. Moreover, metaphorical 
speech cannot be altered without suffering a 
loss of specific information. Some believe the 
use of tropes to be a bridge to the real nature of 
things (al-majazu qantaratu |-baqiqa). Extreme 
mystics hold that every word has an inner sense 
to be detected, the outer sense being a figurative 
expression for the real meaning. 

Epistemological considerations from the 
“ilm al-kalam helped in the formation of the 
methodological apparatus of the principles of 
religious law. The classical form of the ’uszil al- 
fiqh contains a good deal of Mu'tazili ideas, and 
even those who argue against it employ methods 
borrowed from them. The state of the discourse 
about majdaz within the “ilm al-usul around the 
middle of the roth century is reflected in the 
work of al-Jassas (d. 370/981). Compared to 
as-Safi'’s Risdla, the combination of linguistic 
analysis and hermeneutical exegesis has come 
to a new stage. In an extensive chapter on 
majdaz, al-Jassas enumerates six subcategories, 
such as ellipsis and metaphor, sometimes 
without having a clear term for the case (cf. 
Heinrichs 1991:258-270). Here, the idea of 
an indication (dalil), later known as garina, 
that blocks the literal meaning and leads to 
the tropical one, is part of the explanation. 
The history of the ’usil al-figh documents the 
increasing influence of communication theory 
on the hermeneutical process. In ar-Razi’s 
Mahsul, the section about bagiga and majaz is 
mainly dedicated to semantics and the analysis 
of linguistic expression. He quotes a definition, 
most likely by "Aba I-Husayn al-Farisi, with 
whom he agrees, md ?ufida bibi ma‘nan musta- 
labun ‘alayhi gayru ma stuliba ‘alayhi fi ?asli 
tilka I-muwada‘ati Ilati waqa‘a t-taxdtubu 
biba li-‘alagatin baynabu wa-bayna |-awwali 
(Mahsual I, 112). 

Although a number of disciplines, such as 
grammar, literary criticism, and philosophy, 
have made contributions to the development 
of rhetoric as a system, its status as a semiotic 
theory comes from the decisive influence of 
hermeneutics of the Ouran and the method- 
ology of religious law. Finally, a kind of 
regrammaticalization of rhetoric, already identi- 
fiable in ar-Razi’s work, entered the handbooks. 
In modern times, Arabic linguists reconsider the 
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classical heritage and try to integrate aspects of 
the old, and remarkably fresh, rhetorical theory 
into contemporary research. 
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Upo SiMon (University of Heidelberg) 


Majhira/Mahmisa 


The terms majhura/mabmiusa denote a phono- 
logical correlation, generally held to correspond 
to the opposition between voiced/voiceless (e.g. 
Schaade 1911:13), or to that between lenis/ 
fortis phonemes (for a discussion of the differ- 
ence between these two oppositions, see 
Ladefoged and Maddieson 1996:95-99). Both 
terms were first used by Sitbawayhi (d. 175/791) 
in his Kitab (II, 405). He probably based 
his observations on earlier research by his 
predecessors. However, his teacher al-Xalil ibn 
>Ahmad (d. 175/791) does not mention this 
classification in the Kitab al-‘ayn, although he 
does seem to know the terminology because he 
defines hams (‘Ayn IV, 10) as “the perception 
of sound in the mouth without mixing with 
sound from the chest, and without loudness 
in speaking, but it is a whispered sound in the 
mouth, like a secret” (al-hams hiss as-sawt ft 
L-fam mimma la ?israba lahu min sawt as-sadr 
wa-la jabarata fi l-mantiq wa-lakinnahu kalam 
mahmus fi |-fam ka-s-sirr). Nonetheless, he 
does not use it in his classification of sounds in 
the phonetic introduction (Talmon 1997:131). 
The terms are not used, either, in the Kufan 
tradition, for instance in al-Farra’s Ma‘ani 
LOQur’an. 

It cannot be excluded that Indian phonetic 
theory influenced the formation of the Arabic 
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description of the process (cf. Danecki 1985). 
The starting point of Sibawayhi’s definition is 
the concept of i‘timad, which may be understood 
as a phonatory effort or simply phonation, i.e. 
acoustic energy. This somewhat puzzling term 
was used only by him, and was dropped in later 
Arabic theory. The term may well derive from 
Indian phonetic theory, where phonation was 
called prayatna (but cf. Law 1990). 

Sibawayhi defines majhura as phonemes in 
the articulation point of which the phonatory 
effort is full (usbi‘a litimad fi mawdi‘ihi; 
Kitab Il, 405.19-20), while in mahmiuisa it 
is reduced (ud‘ifa; Kitab Il, 405.23). The 
following phonemes he regarded as majhira: ’, 
alif, ‘, 8 q,j,y, 4,1, n, 1, t, d, z, d, d, b, m, w. 
As mahmusa Sibawayhi defines the following 
phonemes: /, b, x, k, S, s, t, s, t f. 

Later grammarians unanimously repeat 
Sibawayhi’s classification without any serious 
attempt to explain or even understand his 
criteria of classification. Al-Mubarrad (285/898) 
in his Muqtadab (1, 194.11) gives the following 
definition of the mahmisa (Danecki 1990:91): 
“There are phonemes which, repeated on the 
tongue, cause the voice to flow with them” 
(wa-minha huruf raddadtaha fi I-lisan jara 
ma‘aha s-sawt wa-hiya mahmisa). In contrast, 
he describes the majhura phonemes as follows: 
“If you repeat them, the voice will be stopped 
within them; these are voiced phonemes” 
(ida raddadtaba urtudi‘a s-sawt ftha wa-hiya 
majhura; Muqtadab 1, 194.12). The notion 
of hindrance (urtudi‘a, elsewhere muni‘a ‘is 
prevented’) of the voice (sawt, elsewhere nafas 
‘breath’), which replaces Sibawayhi’s i‘timdd, 
seems to be used by al-Mubarrad to indicate the 
phonatory process. Situating it ‘on the tongue’ 
introduces a confusion between articulatory 
and phonatory processes, connected with the 
fact that the function of the vocal cords was 
unknown in ancient phonetics. 

One ‘major’ contribution of later grammarians 
was the invention of mnemotechnical phrases 
to learn the mahmusa phonemes: sa-tashatu-ka 
xasafatun (Ibn Jinni, Sirr 1, 60) and batta-ha 
Saxsun fa-sakata (Haydara, Kasf Il, 281). 

The status of the majhura group remains 
unclear, since it includes phonemes which are 
usually regarded as voiceless, namely ’, t, and 
q. The terms jabr and hams do not necessarily 
mean voicing and voicelessness. A number 
of interpretations were suggested to explain 
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their inclusion in the group of majhira. These 
interpretations either posited that majhiura 
are voiced phonemes and therefore strove to 
prove that the three phonemes in question were 
voiced, or aimed at explaining that majhura 
defined phonemes that were different from 
voiced phonemes. 

The first group of arguments aimed to 
prove that the three phonemes were voiced 
in Stbawayhi’s time, rather than voiceless 
as they are realized in present-day Arabic 
(cf. Cantineau 1960:22). 


i. From the fact that Sibawayhi (Kitab I, 
406.23) defines the phoneme ¢ as voiced by 
stating that without > ’itbdq ‘emphasis’ t 
(4) would become d (5), one could draw the 
conclusion that t (4) was realized voiced, 
i.e. that it was pronounced as present-day d 
(4) (see, for instance, Cantineau 1960:32). 
But against this it might be argued that 
there are no borrowings from Arabic in 
which ¢ is rendered as d. Moreover, in 
this case the status of d would become 
unclear, since ¢ and d must have been 
different phonemes. If one considers that 
d (42) in modern dialects is frequently 
pronounced as interdental emphatic d, then 
perhaps this pronunciation of d was meant 
by Stbawayhi, unless, of course, it was 
realized as a special lateral(ized) phoneme, 
as seems to be implied by Sibawayhi’s 
description of this phoneme (> dad). A 
much later grammarian, Ibn Jinni (d. 392/ 
1002), regards 4 (d), which is also classified 
as majhura, as an emphatic equivalent of d 
(3) (Sirr I, 61), ie. d, thus excluding the 
pronunciation of d (2) as d. Moreover, 
he states that d (2) has no equivalent 
within nonemphatic consonants (Sirr I, 
61). His description, however, does not 
necessarily reflect the original classification 
of Sibawayhi. 

ii. The classification of g as majhura may also 
be explained by facts from modern Arabic 
dialects, since g is pronounced as a voiced 
phoneme (emphatic g; > qdaf). According 
to Cantineau (1960:67-71), the original 
pronunciation of q was voiced, as in the 
majority of the modern Bedouin dialects, 
whereas he believes that the voiceless 
pronunciation originated in the urban 
dialects. 
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iii. The consonant * (+ hamza) is a pure 
vibration of vocal cords, and this is exactly 
what a phonatory process (Sibawayhi’s 
itimdd) means, so it could have been 
classified as voiced. According to modern 
phoneticians (Ladefoged and Maddieson 
1996:38, 74-76), glottal stops could not 
literally be voiced. 


With the three above reservations, the distinction 
between majhira and mahmiusa could be 
described as corresponding to the opposition 
between voiced and voiceless consonants. 

The other set of arguments aims at showing 
that the majhura represent a category defined 
differently than the modern notion of voiced 
phonemes (see, e.g., Bravmann 1934:21-25; 
Gairdner 1935:243-246; cf. Krotkoff 1960). 
In a lengthy discussion of earlier investigations 
of the problem, Blanc (1967:307) arrives at the 
conclusion that mahmusa must be understood 
as lenes and majhvira as fortes. A further 
argument for this position is al-Haydara’s (d. 
599/1202) definition (Danecki 1990:93-94), in 
which instead of Sibawayhi’s i‘timdd the term 
ittisa’ ‘openness’ appears. The mahmiisa are 
wide open at their articulatory points (li-ttisa‘ 
maxrajiba), while the articulation points of 
the majhtira are not wide open (lam yattasi‘ 
maxrajuha; Uaydara, Kasf Il, 281-282). 
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Malagasy 


Malagasy is a Malayo-Polynesian language spo- 
ken in Madagascar by approximately 13 million 
speakers. Its closest relative is Ma’anyan, a lan- 
guage spoken in southeast Kalimantan (cf. Dahl 
1991). The language was probably brought to 
Madagascar around 4oo c.£. Between the rith 
and the 14th century, Islamic peoples migrated 
to the island, probably from the East African 
coast (Rajaonarimanana 1990:180), who be- 
came the ancestors of present-day clans like the 
Antemoro. 

The medieval contacts between Madagascar, 
called by the Arab geographers Jazirat al-Oamar 
(this term later came to designate the > 
Comoros), and the Arabo-Islamic world gave 
rise to a culture in the southeastern part of 
the country which preserved several traits of 
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Arab origin, without fully adopting Islam or 
the Arabic language, even after the reorienta- 
tion of the maritime relations toward Europe 
as a result of the Portuguese colonization. 
Among these traces is the use of Arabic script, 
adapted to the structure of Malagasy, known 
as sorabe or arabico-malgache, which was used 
for recording esoteric knowledge in the field 
of astrology and geomancy (Munthe 1982; 
Rajaonarimanana 1990). Another trace is the 
existence of a number of Arabic loanwords that 
have become integrated into Malagasy. 

The shape of the Arabic loanwords in Mala- 
gasy has to a large extent been determined by 
the existence of the sorabe script, which exhib- 
its some particularities in the use of the Arabic 
alphabet, such as the reading of ts for ©, k 
for ZU for ,, and z for (s. The esoteric nature 
of these writings is clear from the semantic 
domain of some of these loanwords. 

The sorabe writings are not the only way 
through which loanwords reached Malagasy. A 
second route was that between the northeastern 
coast of Madagascar and the East African coast, 
through the Arabo-Islamic culture of the Bantu 
languages > Swahili and Comorian (Shikomor). 
These languages have borrowed a large number 
of words from Arabic and transmitted several 
terms to Malagasy. In some cases, these may 
be distinguished from the direct loanwords 
by the different phonetic treatment. Thus, for 
instance, Arabic xabar ‘news’ is usually real- 
ized in Malagasy as kabary in accordance with 
the form attested in the sorabe literature, but 
regionally - in Majunga — this loanword has 
the form habary, in accordance with Swahili 
pronunciation. 

The loanwords are not very numerous. Dez 
(1997) mentions about two hundred loanwords 
in his inventory, some of which belong to the 
basic lexicon and are frequently used. Most of 
the loanwords are found in special semantic 
domains: 


i. Words belonging to commerce and tradi- 
tional economic life. Some of these words 
remain current, e.g. mizana ‘balance’ (< 
mizdn) and ariary ‘piastre, five-francs 
piece’, today the name of the national cur- 
rency (< ar-riyal, itself a loan from Spanish 
real); loso ‘half-piastre’ (< an-nuss ‘half’) 
has dropped out of usage. 

ii. Words referring to the measuring of time. 


iil. 


Iv. 
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The most coherent group of words refers 
to the measuring of time; apparently this 
group may be traced back to ancient esoteric 
practices connected to knowledge imported 
from the Arab world. To this field belong, 
in particular, the names of the days of the 
week, which may be traced back to sorabe 
writings, e.g. alatsinainy ‘Monday’, which 
represents Arabic (yawm) al-itnayni; alaka- 
misy ‘Thursday’, which represents Arabic 
(yawm) al-xamis, etc. To this category also 
belong the names of the signs of the Zodiac, 
which served as the names of the months in 
calendars that were originally used in divin- 
ing, e.g. alahamaly ‘Ram’, which is still in 
use nowadays as the name of a traditional 
ritual in the ancestral cult (< al-bamal); 
adaoro or asaoro ‘Taurus’ (< at-taw7), etc. 
Words in the political domain. Some words 
refer to the political domain, such as kabary, 
which has preserved the original meaning 
of Arabic xabar but is also used in Mala- 
gasy for ‘official discourse, communications, 
affairs, process’; jama ‘traditional gathering 
[in the ancestral cult]? (< jama‘a ‘group’); 
tale (< tali‘ ‘ascendant [in astrology]’), origi- 
nally a technical term in soothsaying, indi- 
cating the first box in the geomantic square, 
but today frequently used in the profane 
sense of ‘director’. 

Greetings. A greeting term taken from 
Arabic is salama (< salam), which originally 
may have been used in the healer’s jargon 
because it used to mean ‘in good health’; it 
has become one of the most frequently used 
Arabic loanwords, equivalent to French 
salut or ¢a va; nowadays, it is a neutral way 
of greeting which avoids the hierarchical 
connotations of the more refined ways of 
greeting in Malagasy. Another expression 
is arababa ‘congratulations’ (< marhaban 
‘welcome!’), with the verb miarahaba ‘to 
congratulate’, which has probably entered 
Malagasy through the intermediation of 
Swahili marahaba ‘hello; thank you [greet- 
ing when addressing someone inferior or 
dependent, or of lower rank]’. 

Religious terms. Recently, a modest degree 
of conversion to Islam has taken place, 
which builds on the most ancient contacts, 
but this time in an urban environment (cf. 
Gueunier 1994). In this context, certain rit- 
ual or religious terms that used to be limited 
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to internal use in Muslim communities have 
found their way into the common lexicon, 
e.g. ramadany ‘[the month of] Ramadan’ 
(< ramadan), mikosoaly ‘to pray’ (< salla + 
Swahili infinitive prefix ku- and Malagasy 
verbal prefix mi-). Other loanwords denote 
concepts that no doubt were first intro- 
duced in a religious context before passing 
into the common lexicon, e.g. minia ‘to act 
intentionally’ (< niyya ‘intention’), mino (< 
mumin ‘believer’) ‘to believe’. 

vi. Urban jargon. Finally, some words have 
found their way into the urban jargon, 
e.g. Raoatry ‘cafe’ (< qahwa ‘coffee’), per- 
haps through French argot caoua; masikiny 
‘poor, miserable’ (< miskin). 


To some extent, the terms in the last category 
revive the old tradition of a secret jargon on 
the basis of Arabic, which used to be current 
in the restricted context of Anakara soothsay- 
ers on the southeast coast of Madagascar, who 
guarded it jealously (Rajaonarimanana 1990; 
Beaujard 1998). This secret jargon, called 
kalamon’Antesitesy ‘language of the people of 
the sand’ is of special interest for the history of 
Arabic because it seems to have preserved some 
archaic traits of Arabic in the form of loanwords 
(Versteegh 2001). Its precise origin is unknown, 
and it is unclear which functions the kalamo 
originally had, apart from ritual. According 
to Rajaonarimanana (1990:255-256), it was 
still used in the 1990s between members of the 
clan, possibly in conversations that were not 
intended to be understood by strangers. 

The structure of this secret speech is entirely 
Malagasy, but about 70 percent of the lexicon 
is Arabic in origin. The shape of the Malagasy 
words in the kalamo is disguised by the kind 
of coding by insertion of meaningless syllables 
that is known from other > jargons; this proce- 
dure is found in a small number of Arabic loan- 
words as well, e.g. kadamafy < qadam ‘foot’, 
and bedaly < ‘abd ‘slave’ (along with abodo). 
Most of the Arabic words have been borrowed, 
however, without formal changes. The Arabic 
words freely combine with Malagasy mor- 
phemes, e.g. voahaky ‘satisfied’ (< Malagasy 
prefix passive participle + baqq ‘right’); mi- 
dokolo ‘to enter’ (< daxala + Malagasy verbal 
prefix mi-), mi-kolo ‘to eat’ (< ’akala). As the 
last two examples show, the borrowed form 
of the Arabic verb may have been the Arabic 
imperative (udxul, kul). 
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Arabic nouns are sometimes borrowed with 
the article, e.g. ladiky ‘rooster’ (< (ad-)dik), 
lanofy ‘nose’ (< (al-)anf). There are cases 
when the article seems to be a morpheme in 
its own right, e.g. alibétsy ‘house’ (< (al-)bayt), 
which becomes ambétsy ‘in the house’ with the 
Malagasy preposition am-. Most borrowings are 
lexical, but there are a few grammatical items 
as well, e.g. anta ‘you [sg.]’ (< ’anta), alaikomo 
‘you [pl.]’ (< ‘alay-kum ‘on you’), as well as the 
Arabic prepositions by and vy ‘in’ in set expres- 
sions like fizalaly ‘night’ (< ft I-layl ‘at night’). 

Some of the loanwords seem to point to 
learned transmission, for instance those words 
that preserve the Arabic feminine ending -at, 
e.g. sanantso ‘year’ (< sanat-) and mardatsy 
‘woman’ (< marat-). One interesting point is 
that some of the loanwords exhibit traces of a 
differential treatment of Arabic d (> z) and d 
(> v), e.g. azohora < (ad-)dubr ‘afternoon’, as 
against alibiavy < (al-)abyad ‘white’. 

The origin of the secret jargon is probably 
hybrid, since it seems to stem partly from a pre- 
existent Arabic pidgin used by Arabic-speaking 
immigrants in contacts with the indigenous 
population, and partly from later borrowing, 
just like the loanwords in Malegasy. Whereas 
the other Antemoro and Antambahoaka groups 
of southeastern Madagascar preserved their 
Islamic heritage in the written literature of the 
sorabe, the clan of the Anakara was the only 
one to incorporate it in a secret jargon. 
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Malay > Indonesian/Malay 


Malayalam 
rt. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Malayalam, a South Dravidian language (see 
Krishnamurti 2005), is the mother tongue of 
96 percent of the population of the Indian state 
of Kerala. It is also the principal language of 
Lakshadweep, the Laccadive Islands, a chain 
of islands in the Arabian Sea running parallel 
to the coastal strip in the southwest of India 
that makes up Kerala. The total number of 
inhabitants recorded for Kerala in the 2001 
census was 31,841,374, and for Lakshadweep 
60,650. The history of Malayalam as a separate 
language goes back approximately twelve hun- 
dred years; for a comprehensive description of 
the Malayalam of today, see Asher and Kumari 
(1997). 

The modern, linguistically homogeneous 
state of Kerala was formed in 1956, at the 
time of the major reorganization of states in 
India, by the merging of Malabar in the north, 
Cochin in the central part, and Travancore in 
the south. A year later, in 1957, the people of 
Kerala produced the world’s first democrati- 
cally elected communist government (that of 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad). Kerala, with an area 
of 38,863 km?, is the most densely populated 
region of India, a fact that can be attributed 
to its fertile soil and abundant rainfall. The 
main occupation of its people is agriculture. 
There is also a developing tourist industry, 
resulting in part from its exceptional scenic 
beauty. The state’s economy is now dependent 
to a considerable extent on money remitted by 
expatriates, numbering some millions, working 
in the United States of America, Germany, and 
the United Kingdom and in the Arabian/Persian 
Gulf countries. 

External contacts with Kerala go back two 
millennia or more, with the spices that abound 
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there being one of the attractions. The earliest 
contacts from distant lands were Greek and 
Roman. Next came Arab traders. The most 
widely held view of scholars is that this was 
before the time of the Prophet Muhammad, 
although clear historical evidence that would 
allow anything like precise dating is not avail- 
able. Ibn Battita visited the region between 
1342 and 1347; in his account of his voyages, 
he grouped Quilon and Calicut among the five 
greatest ports in the world (Ibn Battita, Ribla 
46, 234) and gave the title zamorin to the rul- 
ers of the Malabar region during those days. 
The Chinese explorer Zheng He (a Muslim) 
sailed to places on the southwest coast of India 
— Quilon, Cochin, and Calicut — in 1409-1411. 
It was toward the end of the same century, in 
1498, that Vasco da Gama landed at Calicut. 
Dutch influence in the region, which began 
when the Dutch East India Company sent 
Admiral van der Hagen there in 1603, ended 
a century and a half later with the defeat of 
the Dutch forces by Marthanda Varma of 
Travancore. British interest began with the 
arrival of Captain Keeling in Calicut in 1615, 
but firm control over the region as a whole 
was established only toward the end of the 
18th century. Calicut, which is the port most 
frequently visited, was known to the Arabs as 
the capital of what they called Malabar ‘the 
land of mountains’. Kozhikode (kdzikk6ta), 
as the town was called by the inhabitants, was 
Arabized to Kalikit, which was further modi- 
fied into Calicut by the Europeans. 

Many of these contacts from overseas had 
an impact on the structure of the lexicon of 
Malayalam, with that of English being the most 
widespread and lasting. Equally important in 
this respect was the development of the religious 
scene over the centuries. The census of 2001 
records 17,883,449 Hindus (56.2% of the total 
population of the state), 7,863,842 Muslims 
(24.7%), 6,057,427 Christians (19.0%), 4,528 
Jains, 2,762 Sikhs, 2,027 Buddhists, and 2,256 
others (including Jews, who many centuries ago 
settled in and around Cochin). Statistics from 
the same census show that, as has been the 
case since records were first kept more than a 
century ago, the level of literacy, for males and 
females alike, in Kerala is significantly higher 
than for any other part of India, at 94.20 per- 
cent and 87.86 percent respectively. There are 
some variations among the different religious 
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communities, but the differences have become 
progressively less with each decennial census. 
For the three dominant groups, the percentage 
figures in 2001 were Hindus 90.2 and 86.7, 
Muslims 89.4 and 85.5, and Christians 94.8 
and 93.5. These literacy figures are clearly rel- 
evant in discussing the spread of lexical items 
from one community to another, since much of 
the expansion of the understanding and use of 
new terms is through the written word. 

The long history of Hinduism in southwest 
India, the beginnings of which have been traced 
back as far as 1000 B.C.E. (Sreedhara Menon 
1967:94), had an impact on the structure of 
society and on language. The aspect of the caste 
system, which determined people’s occupation 
on the basis of their place within society, was 
extended to the followers of other religions, 
such as Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, The 
borrowing into Malayalam of words from the 
language of Hinduism, namely Sanskrit, had 
the effect in due course of changing the phono- 
logical structure of the language by the intro- 
duction of sounds that were not present in the 
Dravidian base. This development was reflected 
in the writing system by the addition of a score 
of new symbols to make possible the represen- 
tation of an increased number of phonological 
distinctions (see Asher and Kumari 1997:406— 
422). This greater range made it easier to 
accommodate later borrowings from Arabic 
and English without too great a departure from 
the sound patterns of the source language. It 
remains the case, of course, that some changes 
are necessary to make these loans fit into the 
phonology and orthography of Malayalam. 

There is a belief among Syrian Christians, 
the oldest Christian group in Kerala, that Chris- 
tianity was brought there by St. Thomas in 52 
C.E., and among the Jews of Cochin that their 
ancestors took refuge there after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 C.E. (Spear 
1961:73). Similarly, there is a belief among 
Muslims that Islam reached Kerala during the 
lifetime of the Prophet himself. There are rea- 
sons to believe that Arabs traveled to southwest 
India before the 7th century with a view both to 
conquest and trade, but Islam was introduced 
to Kerala not by the conquerors or the traders 
but by Malik ibn Dinar and his companions, 
who came with a specific interest in preach- 
ing the religion. Cheraman Perumal, a king of 
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Kerala, is believed to have gone to Mecca to 
convert to Islam. Cheraman Masjid, located at 
Kodungallur, one of the port cities of Kerala, is 
the first mosque of India. 

The oldest document available about the 
Muslim community of Kerala is the reference to 
a Muslim in the 849-850 C.E. record, the so- 
called Syrian Plates of Kottayam (Tarisappalli 
Sasanam). A Muslim royal family by the name 
of Arakkal, which happens to be the only 
Muslim dynasty of Kerala, ruled a small por- 
tion of land at Kannur and in the Laccadive 
Islands (Lakshadweep) for some considerable 
time. As regards the beginning of the dynasty, 
which lost its power in the early 2oth century, 
there are two very divergent opinions: it was in 
the 9th century or in the 17th. 

The social life of the Mappilas, as Muslims 
of Malabar are better known, indicates the 
presence of Arabic in the various spheres of the 
cultural life of Kerala. The medium of religious 
education of religious scholars and people who 
aspire to be priests (generally known as mulla/ 
maulavilmusliar) is still Arabic. Most of their 
prayers are in Arabic. Mappilas respect Arabic 
as the language of heaven. Just as in the reli- 
gious educational centers known as madrassa, 
dars, ‘Islamiya college’, or ‘Arabic college’, 
facilities are available for the study of Arabic in 
the secular educational centers as well. There 
are many Muslim students studying Arabic in 
Kerala, and the universities there offer post- 
graduate and doctoral courses in the subject. 
C.H. Mohammed Koya (1927-1983), who was 
the chief minister of Kerala for a few months in 
1979 and minister of education from 1967 to 
1973, took a special interest in the matter. 

There are many books, including historical 
writings as well as creative literature in prose 
and verse, written in Arabic by Malayali writ- 
ers. Tubfat al-mujahidin, an Arabic text writ- 
ten by Sheikh Zainuddin Maqdoom from the 
cultural center of Ponnani in the 16th century, 
is one of the seminal texts on the early history 
of Kerala. The Muslims of Kerala developed 
a system of writing Malayalam in modified 
Arabic script called Arabic-Malayalam, which 
is very similar to the Persian and Urdu scripts 
(see Fig. 1). 

There is an important point to be noted 
here: just like Muslims all over the world, the 
Muslims of Kerala also consider Arabic to be 
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Fig. 1. Arabic Malayalam alphabet 


This is a system of writing Malayalam in modified Arabic script. It imitates the alphabets of Per- 
sian and Urdu and has a history of at least 500 years. The first three lines of the table show the 
vowels and the other lines the consonants. 
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the language of their religion. By and large, 
Muslims of India think of Urdu as their mother 
tongue, not the languages used in the region 
where they live. Muslims of Kerala are an 
exception to this phenomenon observed across 
India, in that they have accepted Malayalam as 
their mother tongue. 

With a history of not less than five hundred 
years and numerous works of literature both 
in verse and prose, a category of literature 
called Arabic Malayalam literature has come 
into existence. Mappilappattu (mappilappattu), 
the verse branch of this Arabic Malayalam, 
is immensely popular with Malayalis at large. 
The most prominent among the writers of Map- 
pilappattu is the poet Moyinkutty Waidyar 
(1852-1892). Prose writers such as Muham- 
mad Abdurahiman (1898-1945) and _ the 
famous fighter for the national freedom of 
India, Vaikom Muhammad Basheer (1908- 
1994), are very much part of the mainstream 
of modern Malayalam literature. It is perhaps 
because of the success of Basheer as a novelist 
and short story writer, whose tales are often, 
though by no means exclusively, set in his own 
community, that Arabic words, particularly 
those relating to aspects of Islam, have increas- 
ingly become part of the everyday vocabulary 
of Malayalam (see, for example, the glossary at 
the end of Basheer 1980). 


2. WORDS USED IN RELIGIOUS 
LIFE 


Arabic words used within Malayalam utter- 
ances can be seen as being of two types. The 
first are those connected with Islamic reli- 
gion and used by Muslims in a religious con- 
text. These words are generally adapted into 
Malayalam without phonological or morpho- 
logical modifications. For example, Allahu is 
pronounced in the correct manner, in accord- 
ance with the phonological structure of Arabic. 
On the other hand, since Malayalam does not 
have the phone corresponding to the Arabic 
emphatic /ll/ in Allabu, a Malayali non-Muslim 
would substitute what he felt to be the nearest 
Malayalam sound, i.e. retroflex [||], and so, as 
far as a Muslim is concerned, mispronounce the 
word. Such words when used in a religious con- 
text are to be regarded at best as unassimilated 
loans, e.g. ibddatta ‘prayer, rituals’ (< Arabic 
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‘ibdda), jamd@ atta ‘mass’ (< Arabic jamda‘a), din 
‘religion’ (< Arabic din), mad-hab ‘school of 
thought’ (< Arabic madhab), wahabi ‘a disciple 
of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’, -iman 
‘the [real] faith’ (< Arabic *t#mdn), hajj ‘pilgrim- 
age’ (< Arabic hajj), isa ‘night prayer’ (< Arabic 
‘as@ ‘evening, night’), /ubar ‘noontime prayer’ 
(< Arabic dubr ‘afternoon’), phikh ‘jurispru- 
dence’ (< Arabic figh). 


3. SECULAR DOMAIN 


The second type of Arabic words to be heard 
within Malayalam utterances comprise those 
that are used in the secular domain and are fully 
assimilated into the phonology of Malayalam. 
In different domains there may be more than 
one thousand such Arabic words current in 
Malayalam. These words fall into two main 
classes: words relating to Islam used in a secu- 
lar context, and words belonging to other 
domains. These words, and especially those 
in the latter class, have been adopted into 
the vocabulary of Malayalam so well that 
their Arabic origin is often not recognized. 
Most of them do not have parallel Malayalam 
words. A number of them have come through 
Persian, which was the official language of 
India during the Mughal period in the domains 
of law and administration, e.g. sulitan ‘king’ 
(< Persian, Arabic sultan), kasaba ‘main town’ 
(< Arabic gasaba), jilla ‘district’ (< dil®?), talukka 
‘a subdivision of a district’ (Persian ta’allog or 
Arabic ta‘alluqg ‘dependency’), tdsildar ‘head 
of a taluk’ (< Persian tahsil-dar ‘tax collec- 
tor’ < Arabic tahsil ‘levying [of tax]’), addlatta 
‘court’ (< Persian adalat < Arabic ‘addla ‘jus- 
tice’), amdnatta ‘an amount deposited with 
the court for bail’ (< Persian amdnat < Arabic 
?amadna ‘deposition in trust’), harji ‘petition’ 
(< ‘ard?), osyatta ‘will’ (< Persian wasiyat < 
Arabic wasiyya), japti ‘confiscation’ (< Persian 
zabt < Arabic dabt), vakkil ‘advocate’ (< Persian, 
Arabic wakil), hdajar ‘state of being present’ 
(< Persian hazir ‘present’ < Arabic hadir). Some 
other important loanwords widely used in 
everyday language, both spoken and written, 
are given in Table r. 

Salam and inkvilab need to be elaborated 
upon. Salam is abstracted from as-salamu 
‘alaykum ‘peace be upon you!’, and is used to 
convey one’s regard. Salam has thus become a 
form of salutation. Lalsalam is used for ‘red 
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Table 1. Arabic loanwords in Malayalam 


Arabic gloss 


Malayalam _ gloss 





xatt ‘letter, handwriting’ 
bagi ‘remnant’ 

salam ‘peace’ 

mamiul ‘that which is done’ 
dunya ‘that which is near; physical world’ 
inqgilab ‘change, revolt’ 

badal ‘substitute’ 

sabur ‘patient’ 

Saytan ‘Satan’ 

takrar ‘repetition’ 

xalds ‘salvation; settlement’ 
musdfir ‘traveler’ 

xalds ‘to save; the final’ 
qissa ‘story’ 

tabla ‘drum’ 

nabi ‘prophet’ 

iblis ‘Satan’ 

suft ‘ascetic, Sufi’ 

qabr ‘grave’ 

qalb ‘heart’ 

mulla ‘scholar’ 

maydan ‘playground’ 

xali ‘empty’ 

baraka ‘grace’ 

balaq(a) ‘earring’ 

‘attara ‘to emanate fragrance’ 
jubba ‘long dress of men’ 
kis ‘pocket’ 

fatir ‘unleavened bread made of wheat’ 
‘araq ‘Juice’ 


salute’? among Communists (/a] being Hindi 
for ‘red’). Inkvilab, from the Arabic word for 
a continuous change, is now a word commonly 
found in the rhetoric of politicians, especially 
of Communists, for ‘revolution’. Both of these 
loans have thus taken on new connotations in 
the Malayalam context. 


4. PERSONAL NAMES 


Generally, Muslims in Kerala, both men and 
women, use Arabic personal names just as 
Muslims elsewhere do. Most of them recall the 
Prophet Muhammad, his family members, his 
companions, and Sufi saints. A large number of 
male names begin with the element abd (Ara- 


katta ‘letter’ 

bakki ‘remnant’ 

salam ‘regards, salute’ 

mamul ‘tradition, custom’ 

duniyava ‘the physical world’ 

inkvilab ‘the revolution’ 

badal ‘substitute’ 

sabur ‘to forgive’ 

cekuttan ‘the devil’ 

takarar ‘trouble, problem’ 

khalasi ‘porter working in a shipyard’ 

musavari ‘tourist bungalow’ 

kalagsam ‘the final’ 

kissa ‘story’ 

tabala ‘a percussion instrument’ 

nabi ‘prophet’ 

iblis ‘Satan’ 

sufi ‘Muslim saint’ 

khabar ‘grave’ 

khalb ‘heart’ 

mulla ‘Muslim priest’ 

maitanam ‘ground’ 

kali ‘empty’ 

varkkatta/ ‘grace’ 

barkkatta 

alikkatta ‘a type of earring’ 

attar ‘aromatic spray’ 

juba ‘long dress of men’ 

kiga ‘pocket’ 

pattiri ‘unleavened bread made from rice 
flour’ 

rakka ‘arrack’ 


bic ‘abd) ‘servant [of God]’. God is referred to 
here by one of His one hundred holy names 
(al~asm@ al-husna), such as Rahman (rabman), 
Raheem (rabim), etc. Examples (given here first 
in the form in which they are usually romanized 
by Malayalis) of male names are Muhammad 
(mubammad), Abdullah (abdulla), Abubakar 
(abubakkar), Umar (umar), Usman (usman), Ali 
(ali), Abdul Khader (abdulkhdadar), Abdurahi- 
man (abdurahiman), Fakruddin (phakruddin), 
Jamaluddin (jamaluddin), Abdul Gafoor (abdul- 
gapur), Abdul Jabbar (abduljabbar); and of female 
names: Aysha (dyisa), Khadeeja (khadija), Zain- 
aba (sainaba), Jameela (jamila), Safiya (saphiya), 
Maimoona (maimina), Za-keena (sakkina), 
Amina (amina), Zuhara (subara), Laila (laila). 
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These names are used in two different forms, 
either the original form as used in Arabic, or 
a changed form to suit the local phonological 
system. Examples of nativization include Mu- 
hammad > Mammad (mammad), ’Ahmad > 
Ammad (ammad), Muhyi d-Din > Moideen 
(moytin) ~ Maideen (maytin). Syllabic reduc- 
tion occurs in many ways, e.g. ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
> Rahman (rahman), Abdul (abdul), Abdu 
(abdu), Abdura (abdura), Adraman (adraman), 
Andraman (antramdn). Sometimes Arabic 
names are used with the Malayalam prefix or 
suffix Kunhi (Rku7ini), Kutty (kutti), Unni (unni), 
or Kochu (koccu), all meaning ‘child’, e.g. 
Kunhi Muhammad (kufiii muhammad), Kunhi 
Amina (kui dmina); Muhammad Kunhi 
(mubammad kunni), Ali Kunhi (ali kunni); 
Kutty Ali (Rutti ali), Kutty Ahammad (kutti 
ahammad); Muhammad Kutty (muhammad 
kutti), Ahammad Kutty (ahammad kutti); Unni 
Muhammad (unni muhammad), Unni Ali (unni 
ali); Muhammad Unni (muhammad unni), 
Ahammad Unni (ahammad unni); Kunhi Ali 
Kutty (kunni ali kutti); Kutty Ahammad Kutty 
(kutti ahammad kutti); Kochu Muhammad 
(koccu muhammad), Kochu Zuhara (koccu 
subara). In rare cases, the Muslims of Kerala 
may use Malayalam (e.g. Marakkar, marakkar), 
Sanskrit (e.g. Sunita, sunita), or Persian (e.g. 
Shajahan, sdjabdn) names as personal names. 


5. PHONOLOGICAL CHANGES 


The Semitic origin of Arabic and the Dravidian 
roots of Malayalam posit problems of being 
mutually exclusive in the case of certain 
phonemes. All the vowels in Arabic (a, i, u) 
are present in Malayalam as well, although 
Malayalam has 15 vowel sounds in addition to 
these. The Arabic consonants /b/, /t/, /j/, /d/, /t/, 
Is/, [8/, Ik/, M/, Im/, /n/, h/, /w/, /y/ are present 
in the Malayalam inventory. Malayalam does 
not have sounds corresponding to all those of 
Arabic, as found in such words as Allabu and 
Muhammad, and because of the phonological 
structure of their language, Keralites are not 
able to pronounce such words properly. Instead, 
Malayalam uses the sounds that are closest to 
the original. Allahu, for instance, is pronounced 
as [alla:hu], and Muhammad as [muhammad]. 
Muslims throughout Kerala make a conscious 
effort to pronounce words of religious impor- 
tance such as Allahu properly, although other 
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Arabic words are transformed phonologically 
to suit the framework of Malayalam. Non- 
Muslims routinely change the unfamiliar Arabic 
sounds to familiar Malayalam sounds. Table 2 
lists the sounds used by Malayalam in place of 
the Arabic ones. 


Table 2. Substitution of Arabic sounds by 
Malayalam speakers 





Arabic Malayalam 

/t/ /s/ (voiceless alveolar fricative) 

/h/ /h/ (voiceless glottal fricative) 

/x/ /k/ (voiceless unaspirated velar 
plosive), /kh/ (voiceless aspirated 
velar plosive), /h/ (glottal fricative) 

/d/ /d/ (voiced dental plosive) 

/2l /s/ (voiceless alveolar fricative) 

/s/ /s/ (voiceless alveolar fricative) 

/d/ // (voiced retroflex lateral), /d/ 
(voiced dental plosive) 

/t/ /t/ (voiceless dental plosive) 

/d/ /\/ (voiced retroflex lateral), /d/ 
(voiced dental plosive) 

If /al (open central vowel) 

/s/ /g/ (voiced velar plosive) 

/f/ /ph/ (voiceless aspirated bilabial 
plosive), /p/ (voiceless unaspirated 
bilabial plosive) 

/q/ /k/ (voiceless unaspirated velar plo- 
sive), /kh/ (voiceless aspirated velar 
plosive 


The symbol used for representing the voice- 
less labiodental fricative /f/ of Arabic loans in 
Malayalam is the one originally used for the 
voiceless aspirated bilabial plosive — /ph/ — in 
Sanskrit loans. In modern Malayalam, its pre- 
dominant use has come to be the representation 
of [f], as in the case of phan [fain] and phon 
[forn] for the English loanwords fan and phone. 
Earlier loans from Arabic replaced Arabic /f/ by 
Malayalam /p/, e.g. fatima > pdattumma. 


6. SEMANTIC CHANGES 


Most Arabic loanwords in Malayalam are 
confined to the domains of administration, 
religion, and food, and it could be that the 
chances of these words undergoing semantic 
change are comparatively remote. But the sense 
of humor associated with the Malayali Muslim 
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(what has come to be called mappilaphalitam < 
mappila ‘Malayali Muslim’ + phalitam ‘joke’) 
gives a humorous twist to meanings in the 
case of words that are phonologically close. 
Arabic xalaqa s-samawati, for instance, is a 
Quranic expression meaning ‘God has cre- 
ated the skies’; but in Malayalam, if someone 
says kalakkassamavati, it means ‘everything 
got messed up’, ‘turmoil’, or ‘a turbulent situa- 
tion’. The word mahsara (< Persian mahzar < 
Arabic mahdar), meaning ‘assembly for the last 
trial after doomsday’, is used with the meaning 
‘any place with a huge crowd’ or ‘any place 
that is in utter chaos’. In Malayalam, phitna 
(< Arabic fitna ‘trouble’) also means ‘gossip’ 
and ‘backbiting’. The word cakkdtta is a modifi- 
cation of zakat, which according to Islam is the 
mandatory distribution of a particular portion 
of one’s property during Ramadan. Cakkatta 
in Malayalam has a different connotation. It 
means what is given freely without any binding 
commitment. This word undergoes phonologi- 
cal as well as semantic changes. Arabic /z/ first 
became /s/, and this was later transformed into 
/c/. The development of the Arabic term sahib 
‘companion; comrade’ was first used as an 
honorific term or suffix in referring to Muslim 
gentlemen, e.g. Muhammad Sahib (muham- 
mad sahib). Alongside this usage, the word 
underwent a number of phonological changes 
over time to become sdyippa, the Malayalam 
word for ‘foreigner’, and more specifically a 
Westerner. Now, both sdhib and sdyippa are 
used, but in different domains. 


7, MORPHOLOGICAL CHANGES 


In general, there was not much correspondence 
between Arabic and Malayalam in the domain 
of scholarship and knowledge. Those who 
were working in Arabic language and litera- 
ture had no exposure to Malayalam literature. 
There could be such transactions in ‘Arabic- 
Malayalam’, but that was off the mainstream 
of Malayalam. Morphological changes are 
very few due to the lack of such exposure, but 
there are a few exceptions, e.g. Arabic ‘alim 
‘scholar’, pl. ‘“ulama@. Both alim and ulamd are 
used in Malayalam, but Malayalis took ulama 
as singular and pluralized it as ulamakkal, with 
the Malayalam plural suffix. This somewhat 
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unusual instance illustrates the normal treat- 
ment of words borrowed into Malayalam, 
in that they are fitted into the morphological 
structure of the language in the sense that 
the inflectional endings — such as markers of 
case — are added to them. 


8. SYNTACTIC CHANGES 


Grammatical peculiarities of Arabic have not 
affected Malayalam syntax. This might be 
partly because of the lack of contact between 
the two languages at the spoken level — the 
contact was mainly literary and cultural — and 
partly because, despite the considerable number 
of Muslims in southwest India, the members of 
the population having contact with Arabic were 
always in a minority. 


9. KINSHIP TERMS 


Of the kinship terms used by Malayali Muslims, 
only one is from Arabic, namely umma ‘mother’ 
(< Arabic ’umm). The terms for father, bappa/ 
vappaluppaluppavalbappiccilvappiccilvayicci, 
are variants of bap in Hindi/Urdu. A few of the 
kinship terms of Malayali Muslims were bor- 
rowed from Persian (e.g. kakka ‘elder brother’ 
< Persian kaka), and the remaining ones are 
from Malayalam (e.g. ammdvan ‘uncle’). It is 
nevertheless the case that there are marked dif- 
ferences among the kinship terms of Muslims, 
Christians, and Hindus (see Asher and Kumari 


1997:451-454). 
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Mali 


In the contemporary Republic of Mali in West 
Africa, Arabic is not a native language of the 
largely Muslim population (80-90% Muslims), 
except for a minority of approximately 1 per- 
cent of Hassaniyya speakers (www.ethnologue. 
com). However, Standard Arabic plays an 
important role in Islamic education and schol- 
arship in Mali, and in this role the language 
has a long history in the region. Arabic did not 
spread to the Sahel region of West Africa pri- 
marily as the language of Islam, however, but 
as a language of commercial communication. 
Trade routes connected West Africa across the 
Saharan desert to North Africa and the Middle 
East long before the rise of Islam (Hiskett 
1994:92-93, 97; Saad 1983:4). It has even 
been suggested that these trade connections 
date from the introduction of the camel as a 
means of long-distance transport through the 
Sahara around the beginning of the Common 
Era (Levtzion 1973:6). 

After the Islamic conquests and the subse- 
quent spread of the Arabic language to Egypt 
and North Africa in the 7th and 8th centuries 
C.E., the language started to play an increas- 
ingly important role as a > lingua franca in 
commercial relations with the West African 
Sahel (Levtzion 1979:15). Unlike North Africa 
and the Middle East, however, West Africa was 
never conquered as part of the Islamic Empire. 
Instead, Islam was disseminated in West Africa 
through trade from as early as the 9th cen- 
tury (Hiskett 1994:97; Mbiti 1969:243), and 
it made its first documented appearance in 
the region in the first half of the roth century 
C.E. (Amiji 1984:105). Muslim traders were 
the main agents who spread Islam, through 
trade networks that transcended family and 
village boundaries (Amiji 1984:105; Levtzion 
1979:15-16). They were much respected for 
their wealth (Levtzion 1979:11). Moreover, 
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they shared one law, the Sari‘a, which included 
a uniform system of weights and measures, 
and one language, Arabic (Hiskett 1994:100, 
194; Levtzion 1979:15; Saad 1983:4). Arabic 
occupied a special position in the region, not 
only because it was an interregional lingua 
franca of trade but also because it was the first 
written language in West Africa. Muslims who 
used Arabic script were greatly respected for 
this knowledge (Levtzion 1979:11) and much 
sought after as scribes, advisors to local rulers, 
and faith healers (Amiji 1984:105). The appeal 
of the Arabic-writing Muslim traders from the 
north and east and the appeal of Islam as the 
first written and universal religion in the region 
(Amiji 1984:106; Goody 1971:461) resulted in 
conversions to Islam, first among local traders 
and rulers from the roth century C.E. onward. 
An increasing number of conversions among 
larger parts of the population of West Africa 
took place from the late 13th century onward 
(Clarke 1982:47-48; Hiskett 1994:94). As a 
result, the role of Arabic expanded from that 
of a lingua franca of transregional trade to its 
present role as language of Islamic education 
and scholarship (Abdulaziz 1984:132; Amiji 
1984:106). 

In the 14th century, the famous Muslim ruler 
Kankan Musa of the ancient kingdom of Mali 
went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, also visiting 
Egypt on his way. He spent so much of his 
wealth in Egypt that his spending led to infla- 
tion there. His journey to the heartland of Islam 
left a strong impression on him. He became 
aware of the imperfections of Islamic practice 
in his kingdom. Upon his return, he therefore 
invested in Islamic education and scholarship 
by building mosques and sending local Islamic 
scholars to study in centers of Islamic scholar- 
ship in the Maghreb, above all in Fes. He firmly 
established Islamic education and scholarship 
in the West African Sahel, and the regional 
centers of trade Timbuktu and Djenné devel- 
oped into centers of Islamic learning (Levtzion 
1986b:18 5-186, 196-197). 

In the 16th century, Timbuktu reached its 
peak as the center of Islamic scholarship for the 
entire region of West Africa. The city counted 
some 150 Quranic schools and attracted 
students and scholars from West Africa, the 
Maghreb, and even the Middle East. Islamic sci- 
ences were taught on a large scale in the houses 
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of scholars, Quranic schools, and mosques, 
the main language of study and instruction 
being Arabic. From the surviving Arabic manu- 
scripts of the 16th century, we know that West 
African scholars achieved a level of Standard 
Arabic that enabled them not only to study 
the classical corpus of Islamic literature but 
also to write commentaries and chronicles in 
Standard Arabic (Cissoko 1969:48, 59, 72, 
1975:68; Hunwick 1966:25; Kaba 1984:248; 
Levtzion 1977:416-417, 1986a:12; Saad 1983: 
Chap.3). A large number of West African 
manuscripts written in Arabic in the 16th to 
roth centuries are preserved and collected in 
various places, including libraries in Timbuktu 
such as the Centre de Recherche, Education et 
Documentation Ahmed Baba (CEDRAB) and 
the Mama Haidara Library. Some of the pre- 
served Arabic texts, such as the Nayl al-ibtihaj 
bi-tatriz ad-dibdj, a bio-bibliographical diction- 
ary of Maliki scholars by Ahmad Baba, a 16th/ 
r7th-century scholar from Timbuktu, and the 
r6th/17th-century Timbuktu chronicles Ta’rix 
as-Sudén and Ta’rix al-Fattas, contain further 
details on the system and content of Islamic 
education and scholarship at the time. 
Students in Islamic education first learned to 
read and write, and sometimes memorized, the 
entire Ouran. In this way, they also learned 
the Arabic script. Students then proceeded to 
the second level of Islamic education, in which 
they studied books from the corpus of classical 
Islamic literature. These books were studied 
in Arabic, and, presumably, students learned 
Arabic in the first place through the study 
of these books, i.e. through the explanations 
their teacher gave of the Arabic text. They 
started with books on Maliki figh. Later on, 
they studied other Islamic sciences, such as 
theology (tawhid lit. ‘[dogma of the] unity of 
God’), hadit, and exegesis (tafsir). Next to the 
Islamic sciences, the study comprised subsid- 
iary subjects, above all related to language, 
such as grammar and syntax (nabw), inflection 
(sarf), logic (mantiq), and rhetoric (baydn). 
Students could eventually reach a level where 
they started writing papers and commentaries 
on the classical works themselves. From the 
surviving works we know that at least some of 
them reached a level of Arabic and of Islamic 
scholarship that did not fall short of that of 
scholars in the Middle East and North Africa 
(Cissoko 1969:59-60; Levtzion 1977:417-418, 
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1986a:12; Saad 1983: Chap. 3; Kaba 1984:248; 
Bouwman 1996:19-24). 

In the 16th century, scholars from the region 
of Timbuktu also traveled to other centers 
of Islamic learning in West Africa and the 
Maghreb, and even as far as Egypt and Arabia. 
They stayed abroad for years to study with 
the illustrious scholars of their time, especially 
at al-Azhar University in Cairo. Upon their 
return, they transmitted the knowledge thus 
acquired to their students. During their travels 
and studies in Muslim communities outside 
their native region, Arabic played an inevitable 
role as the language of communication and 
instruction. Timbuktu scholars also obtained 
*ijazas, diplomas in which teachers authorized 
their advanced students to teach a specific 
work, from well-known Islamic scholars of the 
Maghreb and Middle East, and brought them 
to Timbuktu. The ’isndds, chains of authorized 
transmission of Islamic knowledge, were thus 
continued in West Africa (Hunwick 1966:25- 
26; Saad 1983:66; Bouwman 1996:24-28), and 
even today one can find Islamic scholars in 
Mali possessing ’ijdzas with an ’isndd that goes 
back to the medieval Middle East (Bouwman 
2005:30). 

The industrious intellectual life of Timbuktu 
came to a halt at the end of the 16th cen- 
tury C.E., when the Sa‘dian forces from the 
Maghreb conquered the region of Timbuktu 
and killed or deported the greater part of the 
intellectual elite. Of some scholars, above all 
the famous Ahmad Baba, it is known that 
they continued their studies and teaching in 
the Maghreb after their deportation, but in 
general the educational and scholarly activi- 
ties in the West African Sahel are said to have 
declined (Hunwick 1962; Levtzion 1977:414- 
416; Saad 1983:66-67). Islamic education and 
conversions reached a new peak in the wake of 
the roth-century Jihadist movements in West 
Africa. However, unlike earlier periods, con- 
versions now often took place under pressure 
and with force. Islamic education neverthe- 
less started to flourish again, especially among 
the followers of the Jihadist movements, who 
established an Islamic state in part of the region 
of contemporary Mali. Islamic education was 
still the only formal education for children, and 
Arabic was still the only written language in the 
region (Amiji 1984:107; Brenner 1993:63-65; 
Mommersteeg 1996:21-22). Next to its pre- 
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dominant role in scholarship and trade, Arabic 
served diplomatic and documentary purposes 
in the precolonial period (Amiji 1984:106), 
and the Arabic script eventually was also used 
for writing West African languages (Abdulaziz 
1984:133; Tamari 2002:99). 

The situation changed drastically with the 
arrival of the French colonial powers in the 
region at the end of the roth century. In their 
constant fear of anticolonial, pan-Arab, and 
pan-Islamic opposition, the French tried to 
counteract Islamic education and the predomi- 
nant role of Arabic in West Africa. At first, 
they used Arabic in their dealings with West 
African rulers because it was the only possible 
language of communication, but in r911 they 
banned Arabic from all official administration 
dealings and suppressed the circulation of writ- 
ten Arabic materials. They introduced secular 
education, with French as the language of 
instruction, and forced the children of the local 
elite into their schools (Brenner 1984:36-37, 
1986:9; Harrison 1988:51-52; Mommersteeg 
1996:22). 

With several measures, the French tried to 
oppose the Quranic schools and to limit the 
scope of Islamic education. In order to attract 
the local population to French education, they 
even set up a Franco-Arabic school in which 
Arabic and Islam were to be taught next to 
French and secular subjects, but with little suc- 
cess. The Islamic educational institutions of 
local scholars continued to exist alongside the 
official French system, and West African parents 
continued to resist enrolling their children in 
French schools and to opt for Islamic education 
instead. Parents of the elite who were forced 
by the French to enroll their children in French 
schools went so far as to enroll the children of 
their slaves, to prevent their own children from 
being influenced by the ‘culture of the unbe- 
lievers’ (Brenner 1984:36, 2000:39-54; Cissé 
1992:84-85; Mommersteeg 1996:22). 

Local initiatives in the first half of the 2oth 
century added a third component to the edu- 
cational landscape, the madrasa, which in the 
long run became a strong competitor of what 
henceforth came to be known as traditional 
Islamic education, but also of the secular, 
French education that had been established by 
the colonial administration and was continued 
by the independent government of Mali. This 
new educational system of the madrasa came 
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up in the 1940s, first in Segou and Bamako, 
but soon similar institutions followed all over 
the region. The founder of the madrasa system 
in Segou was Saada Toure (b. ca. 1912). As 
a child, Toure received an Islamic education, 
without learning the Arabic language as such, 
as was common practice. Before he reached 
a higher level of proficiency, he was forced 
into French education by the French colonial 
administration (Brenner 1986, 2000:39-41, 
54-84). Once in French school, he learned 
French with only four years of study. He thus 
became aware of the advantages of the French 
didactic system, but without being affected by 
its secular character and without giving up the 
path of Islam. Toure set up a new educational 
system in which he applied French didactic 
methods to the teaching of Arabic and Islam. 
Children in his school studied both Islamic and 
secular subjects and learned Arabic as a ‘living 
language’ from the start. Arabic was taught 
and employed as the language of instruction 
for all subjects, but Toure eventually added a 
limited teaching of French to his curriculum in 
order to prepare children for life in an increas- 
ingly Francophone society. The new school 
was called madrasa, after the Arabic word 
for school, and it was soon copied and spread 
throughout the region, together with the books 
Toure wrote on the teaching of Arabic (Brenner 
1986, 2000:74-84). 

Similar developments took place in Bamako, 
but these were influenced by another move- 
ment. In the first half of the 2oth century, 
West African students of traditional Islamic 
education went to study in Egypt at al-Azhar 
University and came under the influence of new 
Islamic reformist movements, above all the 
Salafiyya, a movement that rejected secularism 
while at the same time relying fully on rational 
arguments in the interpretation of the Islamic 
sources. As part of this thinking, Muslims 
should study and know Arabic at a level that 
would enable them to read the Islamic sources 
in Arabic and take part in the global Islamic 
discourse. Students of Islam should become 
independent from the traditional religious lead- 
ers, above all from the Sufi orders that were 
dominant in West Africa and strongly opposed 
by the Salafists. They believed that a thorough 
knowledge of Arabic was needed to reach this 
goal, and therefore Islamic education in West 
Africa had to be reformed to achieve more 
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efficient teaching of Arabic and less conserva- 
tive teaching of the Islamic sciences. Upon their 
return to West Africa, the Azhar graduates set 
up a madrasa in Bamako similar to the one of 
Saada Toure in Segou, even though Toure was 
still closely associated with the Sufi orders and 
adverse to the Salafi movement and therefore 
more acceptable to the French. In the long 
run, Toure’s initiative was the more influen- 
tial one in the spreading of the madrasas in 
the region (Brenner 1986:6, 2000:54-84; Kaba 
1974:13 5-139, 154-166). 

Independence in 1960 resulted in a Franco- 
phone, secular administration. The new Repub- 
lic of Mali counted three parallel educational 
systems as a legacy of colonial and earlier 
times. The traditional Islamic education in the 
Quranic schools continued to exist, especially 
in rural and remote areas. The French colonial 
school continued as the public school system of 
independent Mali, offering secular education 
with French as the language of instruction. The 
third factor in formal education remained the 
private madrasas, with Arabic as the language 
of instruction and a limited teaching of French. 
The number of madrasas continued to grow, 
and is still growing. The proportion of children 
enrolled in madrasas nowadays is estimated at 
30-40 percent of children being enrolled in for- 
mal education (Bouwman 2005:11-14, 50). 

Government policy does not consider tradi- 
tional Islamic education to be formal education; 
consequently, it is not included in official census 
figures. Together with the mosques, Quranic 
schools fall under the Ministry of the Interior 
rather than the Ministry of Education, and as 
institutions of education, they are neglected 
by the government (Bouwman 2005:101). In 
spite of this, they still constitute an important 
component in the educational landscape of 
Mali and are still the only education many, if 
uncounted, children receive, especially influ- 
ential in rural and remote areas that are not 
reached by the public educational programs or 
private madrasa initiatives. Many traditionally 
oriented parents still prefer to send one or two 
children to a Quranic schoolteacher for years, 
to be educated as the Islamic expert of the fam- 
ily, while their other children do not receive any 
formal education at all. These parents are often 
opposed to the secular, French school system, 
which they perceive as foreign to their culture 
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and traditions and as leading their children 
astray from the path of Islam. To many of these 
parents, even the Arabic Islamic madrasas are 
too much influenced by the French educational 
system (Cissé 1992:149; Bouwman 2005:20- 
21, Chap. 6). 

Children in traditional Islamic education still 
read the same books and study in much the 
same way as in 16th-century Timbuktu (Diakite 
1991:34; Tamari 2002:104-111; Bouwman 
1996:51). This system is today often criti- 
cized for the passive method of instruction and 
the limited knowledge students acquire. It is, 
moreover, criticized for harsh conditions; chil- 
dren are often severely beaten by their teacher, 
while living in their teacher’s home for years 
under poor conditions and obliged to work and 
beg for their teacher (Dumestre 1997:39-43; 
Mommersteeg 1996:58-59; Tamari 2002:105; 
Bouwman 2005:11, 24-25, 44-46). Yet, many 
parents view this educational system as the only 
one fit to socialize their children and prepare 
them for the poor and harsh living conditions 
of the rural population in West Africa (Brenner 
1991:64; Mommersteeg 1996:59; Bouwman 
2005:24-25). In addition, proponents of tradi- 
tional Islamic education stress that only in tra- 
ditional Islamic education are the entire Qur'an 
and works of Islamic sciences studied and their 
content memorized, so that the advanced stu- 
dents and scholars have instant access to the 
knowledge contained in the texts; according 
to them, madrasa students read only selected 
parts of the Ouran and Islamic literature with- 
out usually memorizing the content (Bouwman 
2005:175-178). 

Nevertheless, the madrasa system has 
also started to influence Quranic education 
(Bouwman 2005:44-46). Traditionally, stu- 
dents were taught through individual tuition 
by the teacher, who taught them a new piece 
of text for ten to thirty minutes a day, which 
the students then repeated on their own for the 
rest of the day. In this way, students progressed 
according to their own abilities (Mommersteeg 
1996, Chap. 3; Tamari 2002:112; Bouwman 
2005:22-23, 29). Under the influence of the 
madrasa system, children in Quranic schools 
are now increasingly taught in a class, with 
repetition of texts in chorus. Some Quranic 
teachers, who were themselves educated in the 
madrasa system, even apply the teaching meth- 
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ods of the madrasa. In urban and semiurban 
regions, where the madrasa system is read- 
ily available, it has pushed traditional Islamic 
education even further to the background of 
the educational landscape. Children in cities 
usually attend Quranic education only in the 
margin of formal education in a madrasa or a 
public French school, either before they enter 
this school or during the three months of sum- 
mer vacation. In the Qur’anic school, they usu- 
ally only memorize a few suras that are relevant 
for prayer (Bouwman 2005:25-27). 

Parents oriented toward Arabo-Islamic edu- 
cation who have access to a madrasa nowa- 
days usually opt for the madrasa instead of 
traditional Islamic education. A madrasa is in 
many respects similar to the public, French 
school system. Whereas in Quranic schools 
children often sit on the floor in the house or 
sous hangar of their teacher, madrasas are 
genuine school buildings, in which children are 
taught in a class according to a set schedule, 
curriculum, and path of progress. Like the 
French system, the madrasa system is divided 
into three circles, after each of which students 
obtain an acknowledged diploma. The last 
diploma, the baccalaureate after twelve years, 
gives access to the secular study of Arabic at the 
public University of Mali — after an entrance 
exam — and to universities in Arab countries 
and some non-Arab Muslim countries (Brenner 
2000:219ff.; Bouwman 2005:67-68, 89-92, 
126-131). 

The madrasa system, with its emphasis on 
the acquisition of a good working knowledge 
of Modern Standard Arabic, has a crucial influ- 
ence on Islamic scholarly discourse in Mali 
and West Africa as a whole. For one thing, 
students come under the influence of differ- 
ent Islamic thoughts and new Islamic move- 
ments during their studies abroad; moreover, 
knowledge of Arabic has become an important 
factor in the Islamic knowledge hierarchy of 
Mali, in which scholars of traditional Islamic 
education increasingly fail to compete. In spite 
of the Francophone character of public life in 
contemporary Mali, the role of Arabic in soci- 
ety has not diminished but rather is growing, 
because those who want to participate fully 
in Islamic scholarly discourse in Mali have to 
know Arabic at a level enabling them to argue 
on the basis of Islamic sources they read inde- 
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pendently in Arabic (Zappa 2004; Bouwman 
2005:179-185). 

Along with its role in Islamic scholarship and 
education, Arabic has yet another, very differ- 
ent role in Mali, as is the case in other West 
African societies. Throughout the centuries, 
Arabic was and still is employed in the field 
of magic, mysticism, and divination. People 
who need help with a specific problem, such 
as finding work or a marriage partner, or 
curing an illness, can address a so-called mar- 
about (Bouwman 2005:166-167). According 
to Tamari (2002:110), many traditionally ori- 
ented scholars are involved in maraboutism, and 
Amiji (1984:112) observes that by “dispensing 
amulets, talismans, medicine and advice, [mar- 
abouts] eventually become indispensable to the 
community”. 

In order to solve people’s problems, a mar- 
about generally makes a gris-gris for them. A 
gris-gris is a material that has esoteric power 
attached to it for the benefit or harm of a per- 
son. The term is often translated as amulette, 
but it can also be, for instance, water one has 
to drink. For one type of gris-gris, the mar- 
about writes words from the Ouran on a piece 
of paper which is then folded into an amulet. 
Another type requires the marabout to write 
words from the Qur’dn on a wooden board, 
then wash the words off; the supplicant ingests 
or pours that water over his or her body. 
In the making of a gris-gris, marabouts have 
to employ the Arabic script. However, apart 
from copying Arabic words from the Ouran, 
which they may have learned in traditional 
Islamic education, they need no further knowl- 
edge of Arabic (Mommersteeg 1996, Chap. 
7; Bouwman 2005:167-168). Marabouts also 
offer benedictions, for which they have to 
recite from the Our’dn, again without actually 
knowing the meaning of the words. As in the 
case of gris-gris, the ability to do benedictions 
depends on the knowledge of secrets rather 
than on knowledge of Arabic (Mommersteeg 
1996, Chap. 5; Bouwman 2005:168). 

Although the only knowledge of Arabic 
required for gris-gris and benedictions is the 
correct writing out and pronunciation of the 
Arabic words employed, a marabout who knows 
more Arabic is also considered more powerful 
in the secrets. Mommersteeg (1996:47) notes 
that the employment of Arabic in the making 
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of gris-gris is directly related to the belief that 
Arabic is a revealed language and scripture. 
Clients believe that knowledge of Arabic puts 
a marabout in a special position, or in a closer 
contact to God, and that it provides him with 
special powers. Knowledge of Arabic is not a 
condition for his work, but it adds to the status 
and success of a marabout. On the other hand, 
marabouts without knowledge of Arabic can be 
considered even more powerful than marabouts 
with knowledge of Arabic if the former know 
more secrets (Bouwman 2005:168-169). As 
phrased by Kaba (1974:89), a marabout is first 
of all a person “who is initiated in mysticism 
and divination”. 
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Diniz BouwMAN (University of Groningen) 


Malta 


Situated 93 km south of Sicily, 288 km east of 
Tunisia, and 355 km north of Libya, the island 
of Malta presents an intriguing linguistic situ- 
ation. Although nearer to Sicily and culturally 
European, its inhabitants still speak a language 
that is basically a variety of Arabic, albeit a 
“highly deviant offshoot of vernacular Arabic” 
(Borg 1997:271, see also 245-247; Kaye and 
Rosenhouse 1997:263). The deviation derives 
from two parallel processes: while the origi- 
nal Arabic dialect lost contact with written 
and spoken Arabic in the 13th century, the 
urbanization of the harbor area in the 16th 
century introduced a koine which was heav- 
ily romanized by daily contacts with Sicilian 
and Italian. This variety was standardized in 
the roth century and became modern Maltese. 
The disproportion between Malta’s size (246 
km?) and its population (400,000 inhabitants), 
as well as the large number of Sicilian, Italian, 
and English surnames, shows the importance of 
immigration in Malta’s linguistic development 
(Brincat 2004b). 

The language spoken in prehistory might 
have been a Mediterranean language, accord- 
ing to the traditional theory, but since Renfrew 
(1987) linked the diffusion of the Indo-Euro- 
pean linguistic family with the spread of agri- 
culture, it seems likely that the temple builders, 
who came over from Sicily, spoke an Indo- 
European language. The first inscriptions found 
in Malta date back to the 6th century B.C.E. 
and are in Punic. The Romans introduced Latin 
in 218 B.C.E., but for two centuries three lan- 
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guages were in formal use, Punic, Greek, and 
Latin. However, St. Luke’s definition of the 
islanders as “barbarians” (Acts 28:1-11) does 
not specify whether in 60 C.E. they spoke Punic 
or a local variety of vulgar Latin or Greek. The 
600 years of Roman rule could have changed 
the language of a small community (under 
10,000) and so would have the succeeding 
Byzantine period, 350 years long. Although 
isolation might have maintained Punic as the 
spoken language up to 870, the Punic origin of 
Maltese was a myth introduced by Jean Quin- 
tin (1536) and repeated by J.H. Majus (1718) 
before Punic script was deciphered by Barthé- 
lemy in 1758. The confusion in the early clas- 
sificatory attempts is illustrated by Megiser’s 
(1606:8) definition of Maltese: “im reden der 
Saracenischen, Mohrischen, oder Carthaginen- 
sischen oder der lingua Punica, welche ein art 
von der Arabischen ist und ihren Ursprung auss 
der Hebreischen hat”. Yet, the Punic theory 
was fondly defended by Maltese scholars (De 
Soldanis 1750, Vassalli 1791, Magri 1907) up 
to the early 2oth century because the connec- 
tion with a glorious extinct civilization satisfied 
national pride and was exploited for political 
reasons by the imperialists (Strickland 1920). 
Nonetheless, Gian Francesco Abela (1647) was 
already aware of the Arabic origins of Maltese 
and knew that Arabic was widely spoken in 
Sicily under the Normans and in Pantelleria in 
his times. Although J.J. Bellermann opted for 
the Punic theory in 1809, W. Gesenius refuted 
it scientifically in 1810 (see Kontzi 1994). 

The roots of the Maltese language date back 
to around 256/870, or perhaps to 440/1048. 
Arab geographers and historians gave little 
attention to Malta, and this is taken as proof 
of the island’s insignificance during that period 
(Redjala 1973). An exception is al-Himyari’s 
description, based on sources almost contem- 
porary with the events, which was unknown to 
Maltese historians until 1990 (Brincat 1995). 
The Rawd al-mi‘tar describes a ferocious raid 
in 255/870 that destroyed the Byzantine social 
structure and says that the island was sub- 
sequently only visited for wood, honey, and 
fishing until a new community settled there in 
1048-1049. This explains the lack of a pre- 
Arabic substratum in present-day Maltese (see 
Borg 1996a): the descendants of the survivors 
of the 870 raid were too few to influence the 
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new settlers’ language. Distinguishing between 
‘Muslims’ and their more numerous ‘slaves’, 
al-Himyari suggests a religiously mixed but 
homogeneously Arabophone community. This 
may have come from Sicily, where Norman 
raids had already begun, but deeper compara- 
tive studies are needed to provide conclusive 
evidence (see Agits 1996; Dessoulavy 1938; 
Kontzi 1993). Another intriguing point is that 
the conquerors of 870 might have introduced 
Berber, unlike the 1048 settlers who appar- 
ently spoke the variety of Arabic that had been 
forged in Sicily, untouched by the second wave 
of Arabicization brought by the Banu Hilal into 
North Africa. According to Vanhove (1998:97- 
98), this accounts for the main differences 
between Maltese and the Maghreb dialects. 

The Norman conquest of rog1 introduced 
contacts with Romance languages and dialects, 
but the use of Classical Arabic is witnessed by 
12th-century tombstones, verses written at the 
court of Roger II by poets called ‘al-Maliti', 
and by the Arabic version of the first known 
document in Latin addressed to the rulers of 
Malta, signed by Queen Constance in 1198. 
Although Christians were present on the island 
in 1091 and certainly comprised locals in 1150, 
the change in culture, religion, and population 
was gradual because in 1175 Bishop Burchardt 
described Malta as inhabited by Saracens, and 
in 1241 Giliberto Abbate reported the presence 
of 836 Muslim families. Thus, Malta was no 
different than Sicily, where Arabic was still 
widely spoken around Palermo and Agrigento 
(Varvaro 1981:150), and Christian rites were 
still held in Arabic in 1330 (Ludolphus 1851). 
After the Muslims’ expulsion in 1224 and 1249, 
the linguistic history of the two islands diverged 
because in Malta total Christianization was not 
accompanied by full Latinization. Romance 
speakers increased under the Angevins, the 
Aragonese, and the Castillians, and many set- 
tled permanently, were slowly absorbed, and 
adopted Maltese speech. All documents were 
drawn up in Latin and Sicilian, while Arabic 
writing was only used by the Jewish community 
until 1492 (Wettinger 1985:174-204). 

When the Maltese variety lost contact with 
Quranic and Classical Arabic, it went through 
a process of phonological readjustment, mor- 
phological simplification, and constant lexical 
growth by Sicilian and Italian accretions (Cre- 
mona 1990; Krier 1976; Brincat 2004a:109- 
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167, 344-366). Its speakers’ perception was 
strikingly different from that of foreigners. 
While the latter tended to fit the local tongue 
into a genealogical or areal classification, call- 
ing it parlata africana (1536), parlar saracino 
(1558), lingua degli Africani (1567), or un 
langage Arabe corrompu (1694), the Maltese 
saw it from an autonomous point of view: 
in lingua maltensi (1436), in lingua nostra 
maltensi (1525), in lingua melitea (1540), or 
in melivetana et vernacula lingua (1554; see 
Cassola 1991-1992). Significantly, the first 
documented words since 1241, and the earliest 
known full text in Maltese, a Cantilena written 
about 1470 by Pietro Caxaro (Wettinger and 
Fsadni 1968; Brincat 1999), are in the Latin 
alphabet. The locals never wrote in Arabic 
script, although some scholars did propose the 
use of some Arabic letters in the 17th and 18th 
centuries when the first grammars and word 
lists were drawn up. The Knights introduced 
Italian as the language of administration and 
culture, but, being supranational, they never 
imposed a linguistic policy for the people, and 
thus Maltese survived. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of a dynamic urban society around Grand 
Harbour created the right conditions for the 
koine which became standard Maltese. Areal 
varieties were summarily described by Vassalli 
in 1796 and are still perceivable, but a compre- 
hensive systematic study is lacking (see Schabert 
1976; Aquilina and Isserlin 1981; Agits 1991; 
Kaye and Rosenhouse 1997; Vanhove 1999). 
Due to Saracenic raids and the Ottoman 
threats that culminated in the Siege of 1565, the 
prestige of Arabic was low because it was only 
spoken by slaves. Although commercial contacts 
with North Africa must have existed, they were 
probably negotiated in the lingua franca (whose 
influence on Maltese deserves further investiga- 
tion; see Borg 1996b). Surprisingly, interest 
in Arabic was revived by the Roman Catholic 
Church. In 1622, the Roman Congregazione de 
Propaganda Fide decided to establish the study 
of Arabic in Malta to prepare missionaries for 
spreading Christianity in Arab countries, and 
lessons started in 1632. One of the most impor- 
tant Maltese Arabists was Michele Antonio 
Vassalli, who furthered his studies in Rome and 
became a lecturer in Oriental languages at La 
Sapienza University. Vassalli considered Arabic 
useful for a deeper knowledge of Maltese and 
wrote a scientific grammar (1791) and diction- 
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ary (1796) of Maltese. He also drew up plans 
for teaching Maltese, Italian, and Arabic in the 
schools and abandoned the Punic myth in later 
works (1827). 

Linguistic policies were launched by the 
French (1798) and the British (1813). The for- 
mer were unsuccessful, and the British struggled 
to substitute English for Italian, but they pro- 
moted Maltese and encouraged the teaching 
of Arabic for academic reasons. However, in 
line with the naturalistic concepts of the com- 
parativist school that privileged genealogical 
classification, they fostered a puristic approach, 
which would bring Maltese closer to its parent 
language, and provoked strong reactions among 
the educated classes, especially George P. Bad- 
ger’s suggestion that Arabic should spread easily 
in the Maltese islands and should become “in 
a short period the established language of the 
people” (1838:296-298). Academic prejudice 
against dialects threw Maltese into a precarious 
position. Diglossia, with Italian as the cultural 
language available to around ro percent of the 
population and with spoken Maltese reigning 
supreme among illiterate monolinguals, was 
not ideal from the educational point of view, 
but it safeguarded the local idiom and ethnic 
identity. In the 1840s that balance was bro- 
ken, and the defense of Italian, the introduc- 
tion of English, and the confusion of Maltese 
with Arabic threatened the local language with 
extinction. Although John Hookham Frére had 
encouraged the study of Maltese since 1821 and 
established a chair at the university for Vassalli, 
Badger proposed teaching Arabic instead of 
Maltese in the schools because “the dialect is 
already corrupt” (1838) and insisted that in the 
schools Maltese should only be employed as 
a medium of instruction (1841). This attitude 
sparked off the Language Question which raged 
on for a hundred years. The battle was fought 
in all the institutions — the schools, the Church, 
the Law Courts, and the House of Representa- 
tives — where for seventy years members spoke 
in Italian or English, according to their stand 
for the nation or for the empire. Being mainly 
a question of identity, it was also fought in the 
literary field with interventions in and for Eng- 
lish, Italian, or Maltese (Brincat 2001). 

After the unification of Italy, the British 
twinned the building of coastal fortresses with 
stronger efforts to replace Italian with English. 
In the meantime, Maltese, which had been 
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promoted by the locals throughout the roth 
century as a literary medium, acquired the sta- 
tus of a ‘language’, according to the criteria of 
the times, and advanced steadily. Neither the 
purists, who would have stifled the language, 
nor the denigrators, who would have replaced it 
by Italian or English, had their way, and so the 
empirical approach prevailed. On the one hand, 
the high-quality verses of Dun Karm Psaila con- 
ferred on Maltese the prestige it formerly lacked. 
On the other, the rise of the political parties in 
a democratic environment made the leaders 
realize that their message would not reach the 
monolingual masses, whose support was now 
indispensable, unless it were delivered in their 
own tongue. The use of Maltese was allowed in 
parliamentary debates in 1921, in notary deeds 
in 1927, and in parliamentary records in 1933, 
and it obtained official status in 1934, next 
to English and Italian. In 1935 the university 
introduced the matriculation exam in Maltese, 
and the local channel of cable radio was set 
up and spread the standard variety to all the 
homes in Malta and Gozo. Italian was dropped 
in 1936, and public notices, street names, and 
Christian names were changed. English became 
compulsory for employment in the armed forces 
and the civil service, and the war dealt a decisive 
blow to the prestige Italian had enjoyed before 
1939. Ironically, Anglicization spread faster in 
the 1950s when it no longer interested the Brit- 
ish government. After World War II, Maltese 
society changed drastically: introduced in 1946, 
compulsory education strengthened the use of 
Maltese and English, while exposure to English 
increased with the cinema, pop music, and all 
things modern. In the meantime, Maltese kept 
pace in administrative domains and in higher 
education, thanks to the institution of a chair 
of Maltese (Joseph Aquilina in 1937). It became 
a compulsory subject for entry into the uni- 
versity (1945), and degree courses in Maltese 
language and literature were set up in 1948. 
Italian regained popularity in the late 1950s 
when television mended the image created by 
prewar propaganda. In 1964, a local station 
started broadcasting home-produced programs 
in Maltese and imported ones in English, but 
Italian channels continued to attract the major- 
ity of the audience up to 1996, when the politi- 
cal parties set up their own stations. Together 
with the introduction of satellite and cable 
television, they brought Italian viewership down 
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to around 20 percent. In 1975, the study of 
Arabic was made compulsory at the secondary 
level, but the government’s decision, aimed at 
developing commercial ties with North Africa, 
was not popular, and results were disappoint- 
ing. It was therefore made optional in 1986, 
and now very few students choose it. Yet, at 
the university level, the quality of its teaching 
has improved, although numbers remain small, 
and, after a long break, which unfortunately 
included the notorious 18th-century forgeries 
of abate Giuseppe Vella (Agits 1990:28-30; 
Freller 2001), scientific contributions are being 
published (Zammit 2002). 

The historical events in the last millennium 
have produced a community that has been 
exposed to different languages for many centu- 
ries. The census held in 1995 revealed that out 
of a population of 324,386 persons aged six- 
teen and over, 317,311 speak Maltese, 246,157 
learned English well, and 118,213 know Ital- 
ian, while languages studied only as school 
subjects follow at a certain distance: French 
(31,945), German (6,807), Arabic (5,955), and 
Spanish (1,955). The first result of this strong 
exposure to and widespread use of different 
languages is the ongoing development of the 
native language. Under the cumulative effect 
of nine hundred years of contacts, with foreign 
rulers and administrators as well as settlers at 
lower social levels, the stratification of the Mal- 
tese language evolved rapidly and substantially. 
The oldest layer, which is perceived as the main 
stratum (proving its Arabic origins), only pro- 
vides 32.41 percent of the lexemes in Aquilina’s 
Maltese-English Dictionary (1987-1990). Sicil- 
ian and Italian account for 52.46 percent, while 
English words make up 6.12 percent of the 
total of 41,000 lexemes. Consequently, words 
of non-Arabic origin form 60.23 percent of the 
lexicon, although the quantitative factor is off- 
set by frequency. In fact, Arabic words prevail 
in any text because function words are repeated 
many times and basic terms occur more often 
than specialized terms. Although there are only 
6 Romance words in the fundamental 1oo- 
word list, at the threshold level 52.8 percent of 
1,585 words are of Romance origin. However, 
the lexical composition of texts varies greatly 
according to register or domain. For detailed 
morphosyntactic descriptions of Maltese, see 
Borg and Azzopardi-Alexander (1997); Mifsud 
(1995); Vanhove (1993); and > Maltese. 
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After more than fifty years of compulsory 
education where Maltese and English are not 
only taught as subjects but as the medium 
of instruction, and in spite of the practice of 
code-switching in informal conversation, there 
does not seem to be a real danger of English 
words eroding the core vocabulary, provided 
the two codes are kept apart by the schools 
and by social awareness. At present, Maltese is 
still spoken regularly by over 90 percent of the 
inhabitants, although most of them consider 
English indispensable in today’s world. Interest 
in Italian is still alive, but it is no longer seen as 
a threat to Maltese. The latter has penetrated 
areas that a few decades ago were dominated 
by English, namely the written register and 
official use. Maltese is used regularly in Parlia- 
ment, the Law Courts, the Church, all govern- 
ment offices, and in banks and private firms, 
and it has just been recognized as one of the 
official languages of the European Union. It is 
therefore the only “peripheral erstwhile Arabic 
dialect” (Borg 2001:422) to enjoy such a status. 
If official policy succeeds in achieving bilingual- 
ism with good competence in both languages, 
Maltese will survive so long as it is still con- 
sidered important and efficient by its speakers. 
The community’s knowledge of English may 
even ensure the survival of the local language, 
since the use of English for international com- 
munication will ease the pressures on Maltese 
to change and grow too rapidly. 
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Maltese 
I. GENERAL 


The affiliation of Maltese within other Arabic 
vernaculars is a controversial issue. It is likely 
that successive waves of impact reached the 
Maltese shores from different Arab stations and 
at different points in the island’s history (for 
theories about a Phoenician origin of Maltese, > 
Malta). Most linguists (see, for example, 
Aquilina 1961, 1979) agree that typologically 
Maltese fits well into the general characteristics 
of Maghrebi dialects, including the most dis- 
tinctive isoglosses such as the 7- prefix for the 
Ist person plural of the imperfect (niktbu ‘we 
write’, nimxu ‘we walk’). Some curious similar- 
ities with the Eastern dialects led others to posit 
the theory of an eastern extraction (cf. Stumme 
1904) or, recently and more mildly, to point 
out suggestive Levantine traits in the language 
(Alex. Borg 1997). A recent theory developed 
from the former would regard Maltese as a 
brand of Sicilian Arabic implanted here at a 
later date (Agius 1996). 

Today, Maltese is considered by its speech 
community to be a language on its own, and 
scholars of Arabic vernaculars tend to treat 
it separately (see, for example, Kaye and 
Rosenhouse 1997). The early loss of > diglos- 
sia with any form of Arabic standard and the 
massive influence of European languages, which 
it has subsequently undergone, are among 
the most important reasons to treat Maltese 
separately. Maltese has gone through a long 
and close contact and the Arabic dialect rooted 
on the island has gone through a fusion with 
the European languages which came in contact 
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with it: medieval Sicilian, mainland Italian in 
its Tuscan form, and later English. This earned 
it the epithet of ‘mixed language’, a term which 
undoubtedly needs a clearer definition. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Consonants 
The phonological inventory of standard Maltese 
has 24 consonantal phonemes (see Table 1). 

Maltese has lost no fewer than eleven conso- 
nantal phonemes, seven of which are recorded 
in old Maltese documents. Positionally, five 
of the lost phonemes lie from the velum back- 
ward. Maltese has added seven new phonemes 
from non-Arabic sources, of which only one 
lies in this rear area. The changes have brought 
the general sound of the language closer to that 
of its languages of contact, from which only the 
glottal stop // now sets it apart. 

The emphatic consonants of Maltese Arabic 
have merged with their nonemphatic counter- 
parts (/s/ > /s/, /t/ > /t/, /d/ + /d/ > /d/), presum- 
ably at a very early stage, and there are no 
traces of their existence in any document of the 
language. Maltese has also merged the rest of 
the interdental series, which, on the contrary, 
are attested in old documents from the 16th to 
the 18th centuries (cf. H. Megiser, reproduced 
in Friggieri and Freller 1998, note: veheb, fne; 
Vassalli 1796:xxix n. 11); they are now rep- 
resented by their alveolar counterparts (/t/>/t/ 
and /d/ > /d/). Of the velar and pharyngeal 
fricatives, only the voiceless pharyngeal /h/ sur- 
vives, although records (cf. Agius De Soldanis 
1750; Wzzino 1752; Vassalli 1791) point to 
a distinction still made in the 18th century 


Table 1. The consonantal phonemes in standard Maltese (phonemes in bold are subsequent additions 


to the Arabic repertory) 





Bilabial Labio- Alveolar Post- Palatal Velar Uvular Pharyn- Glottal 
dental alveolar geal 
Plosive p b t d k og ? 
Nasal m n 
Trill r 
Affricate ts dz tf & 
Fricative f vos Z J 3 hi 
Approximant w j 
Lateral 1 
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between it and the voiceless velar fricative /x/, 
with which it is now merged. The latter may 
still be heard as a conditioned allophone of 
the former (Aquilina and Isserlin 1981:135). 
Although they are now indiscriminately repre- 
sented by the digraph gh in the orthography, /g/ 
and // are both muted in standard Maltese (e.g. 
xoghol [Jo:l]; xaghar [Jerr]) and are realized as 
/h/ in definable morphophonemic contexts (e.g. 
qlugh [?lurh]) ‘sails’, tefaghbom |[te'feh:om]. 
However, the velar sound /g/ survives in the 
dialectal speech of a few speakers in remote vil- 
lages such as Gharb in Gozo. The Arabic glottal 
stop /’/ has been enfeebled to the point of losing 
its phonemic status, but the sound now exists 
in Maltese as the reflex of Arabic /q/. However, 
the uvular plosive survives in the speech of 
presumably few conservative speakers in Isla 
(Senglea). The voiceless glottal fricative /h/, 
though regularly represented in the orthography 
by 4, has been muted in standard Maltese (e.g. 
dahri [*detr1] ‘my back’), but is pronounced 
as [A] in certain conditioned contexts, such 
as word-final position (ikrah ['tkreh] ‘ugly’). 
Consonantal reflexes of /h/ may still be heard in 
the pronunciation of some older village speak- 
ers (e.g. dabri [‘dehri], xahar [‘Jeher], b(e)diet 
[Adr:t]), irrespective of its position (for a survey 
of the mergers, see Table 2). 

Maltese has a rich dialectal situation which 
has yet to be fully documented before it disap- 
pears. The data available are still fragmentary 
and have been collected and analyzed at differ- 
ent times and with different aims and criteria 
(cf. Aquilina and Isserlin 198r). 

The merging of a good number of phonemes 
and the muting of others inevitably resulted in 
the convergence of several pairs of root-bases 
originally differing only in one radical, less 
frequently in two, e.g. Arabic s-y-f ‘summer’ 
+ s-y-f ‘sword’ > Maltese s-j-f conveying both 
meanings; Arabic s-g-] ‘work’ + s-“/ ‘to light 
up’ > Maltese x-gh-I. This often resulted in 
(i) homophones, e.g. [der] = dar ‘a house’ or 
dahar ‘a back’, ['ermes] = hemez ‘to attach’ 
or ghemez ‘to wink’; or (ii) homographs, e.g. 
shab = ‘clouds’ (< s-b-b) or ‘partners’ (< s-h-b), 
ghereq = ‘he sweated’ (< “r-q) or ‘he sank’ (< 
g-r-q), ghazel = ‘he chose’ (< ‘-z-l) or ‘he spun’ 
(< g-z-l), nstamat = ‘he was scalded’ (< s-m-t) or 
‘he was dumbfounded’ (< s-m-t). 

To this impoverished consonantal repertory, 
Romance and English contributed through the 
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Table 2. Historical phonemic mergers 














/t/ /x/ 

/t/ /t/ /h/ } a 

a = } <gh> 
8g 

/s/ 

/s/ } st Iqi > 7’! 

/d/ Pl > @ 

ig /d/ /h/ > <h> 

/d/ 

/d/ 








accretion of no fewer than seven consonantal 
phonemes: /p/, /g/, /ts/, /dz/, /ts/, /v/, and /2/. 
Only /ts/ and /dz/ create a new ‘gap’, although 
[ts] could have resulted from the adjacency of 
[t] or [d] to [s] in words of Arabic origin like 
ghatsa |"extste| ‘a sneeze’ and gaddsu ['?etstu] 
‘they sanctified’. The phoneme /Z/, presumably 
already present as the voiced version of /8/ in 
words like [3beir] ‘spans’, is a relatively recent 
acquisition from English, and so far occurs 
in unconditioned environment only in a few 
recent loans such as televixin [tele'vi3In] and 
bex [be:3]; both /8/ and /z/ are represented by 
<x> in the orthography. Some linguists (e.g. 
Alb. Borg and Azzopardi-Alexander 1997:303) 
are cautious in accepting the phonemic status 
of this consonant in view of its rarity and the 
difficulty in finding minimal pairs which would 
definitely confirm this status. 

There are in Maltese automatic constraints 
affecting the voicing feature of obstruents in 
definable phonological environments. Thus, a 
voiceless obstruent is normally voiced when it 
is immediately followed by a voiced segment 
(e.g. jisbah [j1zbeh] ‘dawn breaks’), and a 
voiced obstruent is unvoiced when followed 
by a voiceless segment (e.g. bsarna ["pserne] 
‘we foresaw’). Moreover, a voiced obstruent is 
regularly devoiced in word-final position (e.g. 
habib [hevbitp] ‘friend’, tieg [ti:t)] ‘wedding’). 
This rule, however, seems to gradually become 
less obligatory in the Maltese pronunciation 
of loans from English, especially in bilingual 
speakers. On the other hand, the frequency 
of nondevoiced final voiced consonants in the 
orthography of old Maltese deeds (see, for 
example, calb, tirag, ard in P. Caxaro’s medi- 
eval Cantilena) seems to suggest that it might 
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be possible to date this obligatory devoicing 
rule with a proper examination of documents. 

Maltese displays several cases of combinatory 
phenomena between phonemes which are adja- 
cent or near to each other. The frequent cases of 
assimilation involve mainly the voicing feature 
and are sometimes sanctioned by diachrony (e.g. 
gideb ‘to lie’ < Arabic kadab, cabad ‘to refuse’ 
< jabad, niggez ‘to prick’ < Arabic nakaz). 

Cases of historical dissimilation involve 
mainly resonant segments and are found in both 
Arabic and Romance loans (e.g. sinsla ‘back- 
bone’ < Arabic silsila, gunglien ‘sesame seeds’ 
< Arabic juljulan, kurunell ‘colonel’ < Italian 
colonello, franella ‘flannel’ < Italian flanella). 

Diachronic cases of metathesis, especially from 
Romance, exist and are fully accepted and en- 
shrined in the orthography (see, for example, 
nofs ‘half? < Arabic nisf; gibed ‘to pull’ < 
Arabic jadab; tema’ (gh) ‘to feed’ < Arabic 
-at‘am; denfil ‘dolphin’ < Italian delfino; porvli 
‘gunpowder’ < Italian polvere, korla ‘anger’ < 
Italian collera). 


2.1.2 Vowel nuclei 

The phonology of Maltese operates witha system 
of eighteen vocalic nuclei, of which eleven are 
monophthongs (five short vowels and six long 
vowels) and seven are diphthongs (see Table 3). 


Table 3. The vocalic nuclei of standard Maltese 





Monophthongs Diphthongs 
fix! /to/ 
[tf Ail /et/ 
/e/ lex! /ev/ 
Tel Tex! lei/ 
/o/ lox! /eu/ 
/o/ /oi/ 
fux/ /5u/ 


The segments /1/, /e/, /e/, /o/, /tu/, /et/, /ev/, /er/, 
and /eu/ occur both in stressed and unstressed 
positions, while /is/, /t:/, /ex/, /ex/, /ox/, far/ occur 
only in stressed position. Stressed /u/ is rare. 
With the exception of /o1/, which occurs only 
in loanwords, all the diphthongs are reflexes 
of Old Arabic /ay/ and /aw/, or secondary 
diphthongs developed within Maltese, mainly 
through the adjacency of gh to a following 7 or 
u. [tu/ is very rare, while the pairs /e1/ and /e1/, 
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/ev/ and /su/, as well as /eu/ and /ou/ in tonic 
position, often occur in free variation (e.g. 
eghir: [zetr] ~ [zeir], tieghu: ["tijeu] ~ [trv], 
ghuda: ['evde] ~ [ude]). 

Historical changes in the vocalism of Maltese 
have affected both the quantity and the quality 
of vowels. Like most North African vernaculars 
(parlers non-différentiels), Maltese has system- 
atically lost Old Arabic short vowels in open 
syllables (Arabic tarig > trig, Arabic kilab > 
klieb, Arabic katabt > ktibt). Since similar vowel 
reduction occurs also with Romance Maltese 
material (Italian popolo > poplu, Italian manico 
> manku), it seems reasonable to believe that 
this process is attributable to the stress factor. 
The effect of this vowel loss is twofold: (i) the 
presence of many consonant clusters and the 
need to have frequent recourse to a euphonic 
vowel (usually i, referred to in Maltese gram- 
mar as il-vokali tal-leben) to break unwieldy 
clusters made up of consonant + resonant (or 
gh) + consonant, or at word boundary, e.g. 
jiksbu ‘they acquire’, joftqu ‘they unstitch’, but 
joborgu ‘they go out’, jifirxu ‘they spread’, jixe- 
ghlu ‘they light up’, galb imsagar ‘in the middle 
of forests’; and (ii) the automatic development 
of stem allomorphs in verbal and nominal para- 
digms, e.g. kiteb/ktib-t/kitb-et ‘he/I/she wrote’, 
niezel/nizl-in ‘descending [masc. sg./pl.]’. 

Final clusters made up of obstruent + resonant 
are broken up by inserting an epenthetic vowel, 
which now has phonemic status (e.g. *habl- > 
habel, *gism- > gisem, *lebn- > lehen). 

Maltese tends to merge short a and i into 
one phoneme, while u is retained. This change 
becomes very significant in cases where the 
merged vowels originally had distinctive fea- 
tures. Such is the case, for example, of a few 
residual Form II participles with both active 
and passive meanings (e.g. Maltese mghallem 
‘teacher’ and ‘taught’; Maltese mreddgha ‘wet 
nurse’ and ‘breast-fed [fem.]’). These are the 
result of a merger between the Arabic active 
and passive participle forms, which were insuf- 
ficiently marked by a short vowel (e.g. mu‘allim 
and mu‘allam). 

The most important historical change in the 
vocalic content of Maltese is undoubtedly > 
imala, i.e. the fronting and raising of vowel 
/e/ in normal conditions. Thus, the Arabic long 
vowel d@ normally corresponds to a long high 
unglided vowel [1:], represented in the official 
orthography by the digraph <ie> (e.g. Arabic 
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salam ‘peace’ > sliem, Arabic xaddam ‘servant’ 
> haddiem ‘worker’). Short a also inflects to e 
and eventually to i if accented (Arabic katab 
‘he wrote’ > kiteb, whence kitibli ‘he wrote 
to me’). Conditions that inhibit ?#mdla include 
adjacency to back consonants /h/ and // as 
well as to any historical emphatic consonant, 
e.g. Arabic talab > talab ‘he asked for’, Arabic 
naqas > naqas ‘he decreased’, Arabic gatal > 
gatel ‘he killed’, Arabic sarag > serag ‘he stole’, 
Arabic xajjat > hajjat ‘tailor’). 

One result of this change was a large variety 
of vowel sequences in both verbal and nominal 
forms. The 3rd person masculine singular of the 
perfect alone displays six different sequences 
(a-a, a-e, e-d, e-e, i-e, 0-0) against three in Old 
Arabic (a-a, a-i, a-u). The fine distinction of 
meanings associated with the three classes of 
Arabic verbs could not hold good anymore, 
and phonology got here the better hand of 
morphology. 

One of the most intriguing phenomena dis- 
played by Maltese comes from the dialects in 
contrast with standard Maltese. In most of 
the Maltese dialect area, a long vowel 4 regu- 
larly recedes and takes a color between 6 and 
u. This feature practically constitutes a line 
of demarcation between Maltese dialects as a 
group and standard Maltese, where it is totally 
absent. Cantineau (1960:100-101) compares 
this unconditioned > tafxim of a with the dia- 
lects of North Lebanon. 


2.2 Morphology 


The basic morphological structure of Maltese 
remains largely that of a typical dialect of 
Arabic, and one can find in it reflexes of most 
of the canonical forms of Old Arabic, albeit 
often supported by a small number of members. 
On the other hand, due to its severance from 
Arabic and its long and strong contact with 
languages with a different morphological type, 
Maltese may be the Arabic vernacular that has 
moved farthest from the original structure. 

In its morphology, Maltese displays a ten- 
dency both to reduce the number of forms and 
to create innovative ones, often through the 
reorganization of existing elements. Besides, 
the productivity of the different Arabic canoni- 
cal forms varies greatly and may be generally 
described as being in crisis, mainly due to the 
strong inroads which Romance and English 
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have cut into the language through their eight- 
hundred-year-old contact. Due to its strong 
structural constraints, the root-based Arabic 
morphology of Maltese could not continue to 
cope with the full integration (i.e. ta‘rib) of 
Romance loans and eventually gave way to 
a hybridized schema of the stem-based type, 
incorporating both flexible elements of the 
native morphology and new features contracted 
from Sicilian and Italian (Mifsud r995b). The 
morphology of Maltese is presently undergo- 
ing a slow but major typological shift from the 
Arabic root-centered structure to a more open 
concatenative morphology of the European 
type. This is leading, on one hand, to a con- 
stant search of paradigms with a stable stem 
rather than others which make use of stem 
allomorphs (hence, for example, the frequent 
use of verbal Form II at the expense of Form I 
and the neutralization of the intensive meaning 
associated with Form II), and on the other, to 
the frequent recourse to suffix morphemes in 
preference to internal or broken structures (e.g., 
the old Maltese plurals sfuf ‘layers’ and iradi 
‘lands’ gave way to modern Maltese saffi and 
artijiet). This view of Maltese morphology finds 
support in the undeniable fact that hardly any 
of the hundreds of words that are added every 
year to the Maltese lexicon are being integrated 
according to the root-based patterns. 

2.2.1 Pronouns 

2.2.1.1 Personal pronouns 

Personal pronouns are marked for person, gen- 
der, and number (see Table 4). 

Just like some Maghrebi dialects, Maltese 
has lost the gender distinction in the 2nd per- 
son singular of the independent pronouns and 
uses the form with final -i for both genders. 
The gender distinction has been lost also in the 
plural forms, as is normally the case in seden- 
tary dialects. 

As in most forms of Arabic, the rst person 
singular has a grammatically conditioned allo- 
morph -ni, which occurs as the direct object of 
a verb after both consonant and vowel (saw- 
watni ‘he beat me’, rani ‘he saw me’). 

There are two forms for each of the rst, 
2nd, and 3rd person masculine singular bound 
pronouns, one occurring after a consonant and 
the other after a vowel or semivowel (sieqi ‘my 
foot’ but sagajja ‘my feet’, sabu ‘he found him’ 
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Table 4. Personal pronouns 


MALTESE 





Independent Bound pronouns 
pronouns 
(Subject) (Direct object) (Indirect object) 
after after followed by 
consonant vowel indirect object 
3rd sg. masc. hulhuwa -u -h -hu- -lu 
3rd sg. fem. hilbija -ha -hie- -lha 
2nd sg. int/inti -ek/-ok -k - -lek/-lok 
Ist sg. jienljiena “i -ja - li 
3rd pl. huma -hom -hom- -lhom 
2nd pl. intom -kom - -lkom 
ist pl. abna -na - -Ina 


but rah ‘he saw him’, warajh ‘behind him’). 

The 2nd person singular has a phonologically 
conditioned allomorph -ok (indirect object -/ok) 
which occurs after a syllable with vowel o 
(ommok ‘your mother’, inbobbok ‘I love you’, 
nghoddlok ‘I count for you’). 

The singular forms of the independent (sub- 
ject) personal pronouns have short variants 
(jien etc.), which are used freely even within the 
speech of the same speaker. Since the subject 
is normally marked on the verb, the indepen- 
dent pronoun is optional, except in the case of 
emphasis or to avoid ambiguity. 

The forms of the personal pronouns func- 
tion also as a copula in nominal sentences, 
even when they are not strictly necessary, e.g. 
it-tabib (huwa) hija ‘the doctor is my brother’. 
When used as a copula, the independent pro- 
nouns (including the shorter variants) are nega- 
tivized in the same manner as verbs, i.e. with 
malm’...... x (see Table 5). 


Table 5. The copula 





Copula + Negative 
3rd sg. hulhuwa mv hux/m’huwiex 
masc. 
3rd sg. hithija nv hix/m’hijiex 
fem. 
2nd sg. intlinti nvintx/m’intix 
Ist sg. jien/jiena miniex 
3rd pl. huma m’humiex 
2nd pl. intom mintomx 
ist pl. ahna mabniex 


Bound (or object) personal pronouns are suf- 
fixed forms denoting the possessor of a noun, 
the direct object of a verb, or the object of a 
preposition (e.g. rasu ‘his head’, baghtu ‘he sent 
him’, fuqu ‘upon him’). Preceded by / (harking 
back to the Arabic preposition li and Maltese 
lil ‘to’), they also serve as the indirect object of 
a verb (baghatlu ‘he sent to him’) and as such, 
may occur together with the direct object suffix 
(baghathulu ‘he sent it [masc.] to him’). 

With a transitive verb, the sequences in Table 
6 are possible, in which every additional suffix 
can cause the stress (here marked by underlin- 
ing) to recede. 


Table 6. The receding stress 


verb seraq ‘he stole’ 

verb + direct object seraqha ‘he stole 
her’ 

verb + indirect object seraqli ‘he stole 
from me’ 

verb + direct object seraqhieli ‘he stole 

(3rd pers. only) + her from 

indirect object me’ 

verb + direct object ma seraqhilix ‘he did 

+ indirect object not steal 

(+ negation) her from 
me’ 


Only the 3rd person object pronouns can stand 
between a verb and the indirect pronoun suffix 
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(hence, baghathomli ‘he sent them to me’, but 
not *baghatkomli ‘he sent you to me’, etc.). 


Table 7. Demonstrative pronouns 





Near Far 
+ article 
sg. masc. da/n(a) dal- dak(a) 
sg. fem. —_di/n(a) dil- dik(a) 
pl. daw/n(a) _ dal- dawk(a) 


2.2.1.2 Demonstrative pronouns 

Maltese has two sets of demonstratives refer- 
ring to entities that are relatively near to or 
relatively far from the speaker. They have the 
dual function of pronouns and adjectives and 
are marked for number and (in the singular) 
also for gender (see Table 7). 

The longer forms (ending with -a) are less 
common and are encountered only in more for- 
mal speech or writing. Historically, Maltese had 
a variant set of demonstratives in which he- was 
prefixed to the above (e.g. hedin, hedawk); an 
example occurs in Caxaro’s Cantilena: Hactar 
min hedaun heme tred minne tamarra. 

Demonstrative adjectives always precede a 
definite noun. When used adjectivally, the near 
demonstrative can remain separate or it can be 
joined to a following definite article, e.g. dal- 
kumment ‘this comment’, dit-tfajla ‘this young 
lady’, dal-grajjiet ‘these events’. 


2.2.1.3. Relative pronouns 

The relative pronoun is i, which alternates freely 
with a fuller form ili (il-guvni li dahal ‘the young 
man who entered’, id-dar illi beghtu ‘the house 
you sold’). Both are invariable and regularly fol- 
low the head noun, but they may be omitted if 
followed by a nonfinite subordinate verb (e.g. il- 
kotba maghzulin minnkom ‘the books chosen by 
you’). They may also introduce nominal clauses 
(e.g. li ghamiltu qabel ma jghoddx ‘what you did 
before does not count’, ghedtlek illi qed jidbak 
bina ‘I told you he was cheating us’). 


2.2.1.4 Interrogative pronouns 

Maltese interrogative pronouns include min 
‘who’, xi (or x’ before a vowel or single conso- 
nant) ‘what’, and selective ema ‘which, which 
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one’ (min dahal? ‘who entered?’, xi rbabt? 
‘what did you win?’, x’kantajt? ‘what did you 
sing?’ liema trid? ‘which one do you want?’). 

As the object of a preposition, xi may take 
the form either of a suffix, -iex, or of a separate 
pronoun, xiex (e.g. biex ‘with what?’, fiex ‘in 
what?’, ghaliex or ghal xiex ‘for what, why?’, 
mniex or minn xiex ‘from what?’). 

Interrogative pronouns normally introduce 
the question. 


2.2.2 Adverbs 
Some adverbs are loan translations into Arabic 
of their Sicilian or Italian counterparts, and, 
although they are composed of recognizable 
Arabic lexemes, they tend to fill the syntactic 
space occupied by the Romance model in the 
source language. Some (like kultant ‘some- 
times’ < Arabic kull ‘every’+ Romance tant 
‘so much’) are clearly local hybrid formations. 
The Romance Maltese suffix -ment (< Italian 
-mente) is now a very productive tool for the 
formation of adverbs. 

The following is a small sample of Maltese 
adverbs. 


i. Adverbs of time: gabel ‘before’, wara ‘after’, 
issa ‘now’, mbaghad ‘then’, Ilum ‘today’, 
ghada ‘tomorrow’, pitghada ‘the day after 
tomorrow’, pitpitghada ‘two days hence’, 
Ibierab ‘yesterday’, Ibirabtlula ‘the day 
before yesterday’, filghodu ‘in the morning’, 
filghaxija ‘in the evening’, kmieni ‘early’, 
tard ‘late’; 

ii. Adverbs of place: hawn ‘here’, hemm ‘there’, 
tabt ‘underneath’, fuq ‘above’, quddiem ‘in 
front’, wara ‘behind’, kullimkien ‘every- 
where’, gewwa ‘inside’, barra ‘outside’; 

iii. Adverbs of manner: sewwa ‘well’, tajjeb 
‘well’, bazin ‘badly’, malajr ‘quickly’, bil- 
mod ‘slowly’, gentilment ‘gently’; 

iv. Adverbs of quantity: bafna ‘much’, ftit ‘a 
little’, izjed ‘more’, iktar ‘more’, zzejjed 
‘excessively’, bilkemm ‘hardly’, wisg ‘much, 
abundantly’, kwazi ‘almost’,  bil-wisq 
‘exceedingly’, immensament ‘immensely’; 

v. Interrogative adverbs: kif ‘how’, meta 
‘when’, fejn ‘where’, min ‘who’, ghaliex 
‘why’, biex ‘with what’, fiex ‘in what’; 

vi. Other adverbs: verament ‘really’, possibil- 
ment ‘possibly’, certament ‘certainly’. 
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2.2.3 Particles 


2.2.3.1 The article 

Nouns, and sometimes adjectives, are marked 
for definiteness with the article /- (< Arabic al-) 
preceding the word, but orthographically sepa- 
rated from it by a hyphen. The article is 
preceded by a euphonic vowel i when this 
is needed to break up the cluster C/C (gara 
I-kotba ‘he read the books’, grajt il-kotba ‘I 
read the books’). The euphonic vowel usually 
follows the article with nouns beginning with 
two consonants (e.g. rajt l-imtiehen ‘I saw the 
windmills’, gar I-isptar ‘he visited the hospital’, 
but grajt il-ktieb ‘I read the book’). 

The article assimilates to the ‘sun letters’, 
which in Maltese are: é [t[], d [d], ~ [n], r [r], s 
[s], ¢ [t], voiceless x [J], 2 [z], z both voiceless [ts] 
and voiced [dz], but not ¢ [&]. 

There is a tendency to use the article with 
adjectives only when they are contrastive (e.g. 
il-laqghat importanti li attendejt ‘the impor- 
tant meetings which I attended’, but il-laqghat 
generali m’attendejthomx kollha imma attendejt 
il-laqghat |-importanti ‘I did not attend all the 
general meetings but I did attend the important 
ones.’). In some cases, the article may even be- 
come unacceptable before the adjective (e.g. *il- 
katastrofi |-mondjali ‘the global catastrophe’). 

The lack of a definite article usually indicates 
indefiniteness, but occasionally wiehed (fem. 
wahda) ‘one’ or Ccertu (with fem. -a, pl. -i, but 
also treated as invariable by many speakers) 
‘certain’ may also precede the indefinite noun 
(hajjat, wiehed hajjat, certu hajjat ‘a (certain) 
tailor’). 


2.2.3.2 The genitive 

In modern Maltese, the use of the construct 
state is largely limited to a closed list of nouns 
indicating inalienables (parts of the body, rela- 
tives, some personal belongings), as well as to 
a limited number of words that automatically 
trigger this structure, such as nofs ‘middle’, ras 
‘head, beginning’, tarf ‘last part’, tmiem ‘end’, 
bieb ‘door’, ktieb ‘book’, genb ‘side’ (e.g. ma’ 
genb il-bieb ‘by the side of the door’, fnofs it- 
triq ‘in the middle of the road’). 

The more productive formation today is the 
analytic structure with ta’ + noun, in which 
ta’ (tagh-) ‘of? is the Maltese reflex of North 
African mita, mtd‘, or nta° , Egyptian bita‘ (< 
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Old Arabic mata‘ ‘possession’). Both mita‘ and 
bita® are attested in old notarial deeds of the 
15th century from Malta. 


2.2.3.3. Negation 

Positive statements are made negative, as in other 
Arabic vernaculars, by circumfixing ma..... x 
around the finite verb (e.g. ma rebahx ‘he did 
not win’, ma pparkjatx ‘she did not park’). 

Negative commands, however, just suffix.... 
x to the imperfect 2nd person forms (tirkibx, 
pl. tirkbux ‘do not ride!’). In a stronger type of 
command, /a (< Arabic /a) is placed before the 
imperative (e.g. la tirkibx, la tirkbux). 

A small class of words originally having a 
strongly positive meaning (namely, badd origi- 
nally ‘someone’, gatt ‘ever’, mkien ‘somewhere, 
[lit.] a place’, xejn ‘something’, and ebda ‘(any) 
at all’) have developed an alternative meaning 
which is definitely negative (hence, badd ‘some- 
one’ and ‘no one’; gatt ‘ever’ and ‘never’; mkien 
‘somewhere, [lit.] a place’ and ‘nowhere’; xejn 
‘something’ and ‘nothing’; ebda ‘(any) at all’ 
and ‘(none) at all’), as a result of their asso- 
ciation with negative statements, in which they 
were introduced for emphasis. They still retain 
a positive meaning in some common utterances 
(e.g. gatt mort it-Tajlandja? ‘have you ever 
been to Thailand?’; taf lil xi hadd jismu Fidiel? 
‘do you know anyone called Fidiel?’). 


2.2.4 Nouns 

Among so-called primitive or underived nouns, 
the collective category has not only survived 
in Maltese but, within the semantic limits of 
genus or type, it is still very productive and has 
roped in many nouns from Romance and some 
from English, which produce derivatives in the 
normal way (e.g. Romance Maltese coll. sardin 
‘sardines’ > sardina ‘a sardine’, palm ‘palm 
trees’ > palma ‘a palm tree’, injam ‘wood’ > 
injama ‘a piece of wood’, sandli ‘a pair of san- 
dals’ > sandlija ‘a sandal’; English Maltese tofi 
‘toffee’ > tofija ‘a sweet’, buz ‘[pair of] boots’ 
> buza ‘a [loose] boot’, buziet ‘[loose] boots’, 
bwiez ‘[pairs of] boots’. 


2.2.4.1 Nominal derivation 

Much of the derivative machinery of Arabic 
Maltese is now practically unproductive and 
its use is limited to Arabic Maltese and early 
Arabicized loans (cf. Mifsud 1995a). 
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2.2.4.1... The noun of agent (form 1v22d3) 
is common with Arabic and Arabicized root- 
bases and often assumes the role of noun of 
profession. As such, it is largely bound to and 
limited by a relatively small class of verbs indi- 
cating rudimentary crafts and handiwork (e.g. 
bajjad ‘painter’, baddied ‘blacksmith’, reffiegh 
‘coffin bearer’, kabhal ‘plasterer’). Many nouns 
with suffixes -ar, -atur, -ant, -ist(a) indicating 
sophisticated jobs were imported from Italo- 
Romance (e.g. tapizzar ‘upholsterer’, argentier 
‘silversmith’, induratur ‘gilder’, awtur ‘author’, 
kantant ‘singer’, bandist(a) ‘musician, bands- 
man’). The same thing is happening today 
with English nouns ending in -er (e.g. plamer 
‘plumber’, welder ‘welder’, maniger ‘manager’) 
and others without a specific marker (e.g. mek- 
kanik ‘mechanic’, ners ‘nurse’). 


2.2.4.1.2 The mimated formations for the 
nouns of place and instrument, partly merged 
in Maltese, today are both practically unpro- 
ductive. The formation for the noun of place 
survives in several place-names harking back 
at least to medieval times (e.g. marsa ‘harbor’, 
migra ‘watercourse’, mgarr ‘watercourse’, msida 
‘fishing place’ (cf. Wettinger 1983). Beyond 
that, it is limited to a few nouns of Arabic origin 
(e.g. masgar ‘wood’, maqdes ‘temple’, mohba 
‘hiding place’, mbadda ‘pillow’). A few learned 
neologisms from Arabic roots are Vassalli’s 
mylsen ‘grammar’, Serracino Inglott’s miklem 
‘lexicon’, Psaila’s miftel ‘tepidarium’, as well as 
the recently coined mitjar for ‘airport’. Many 
Maltese nouns of place of Romance origin 
today end with the suffix -erija (e.g. librerija 
‘library’, spizerija ‘pharmacy’, birrerija ‘brew- 
ery’, biljetterija ‘ticket office’, and the recent 
coinage fenkerija ‘rabbitry’). 


2.2.4.1.3. The two formations of the noun 
of instrument (types mit2a3 and mi12d3) are 
found only with a number of names of tradi- 
tional tools (e.g. minfah ‘bellows’, maghsar 
‘press’, mansab ‘bird trap’, mithna ‘grinding 
mill’, mghazga ‘hoe’, muftieh ‘key’, moqdief 
‘oar’, mebriez ‘mortar’, mobriet ‘plow’, mizien 
‘scales’), some of which seem to be head- 
ing toward extinction. The names of more 
sophisticated tools are of Romance origin 
(e.g. cana ‘plane’, martell ‘hammer’, furmatur 
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‘chisel’). The names for home appliances and 
more sophisticated technological or electronic 
equipment are almost exclusively derived from 
English, most of them ending in the suffix 
-er (e.g. towster ‘toaster’, stejpler ‘stapler’, 
driler ‘electric drill’, Huver ‘vacuum cleaner’, 
kompjuter ‘computer’). 


2.2.4.1.4 The noun of quality (types 1234 
and 12v3ija) and the diminutive formations 
(12vjjv3 etc.) are all root-based formations 
limited to closed sets of words of Arabic 
origin (e.g. grusa ‘sourness’, bluba ‘foolish- 
ness’; bruxija ‘cruelty’, qlubija ‘courage’; kte- 
jjeb ‘booklet’, dwejra ‘small house’). Sporadic 
diminutive formations on nouns of Romance 
origin seem to be very old and now are rarely 
used; they include the affectionate form of 
some personal names (e.g. crejjev ‘small deer’, 
kmajra ‘small room’, mnejka ‘small door- 
knocker’; Stejfen ‘little Stephen’, Trejza ‘little 
Theresa’). Romance suffixes which have taken 
over the diminutive function in Maltese are - 
in(a) (e.g. festin ‘small party’, gallettina ‘small 
biscuit’) and -ett(a) (e.g. fjurett ‘small bunch 
of flowers’, kaxxetta ‘small box’, banketta 
‘stool’). 


2.2.4.1.5 The relative adjective (> nisba), 
formed by the suffix -i (Arabic -i), has fared 
better. It is used to form adjectives from many 
nouns, including some canonical forms like 
the noun of agent 1v2243 (e.g. rabli ‘related 
to or coming from the village’, belti ‘coming 
from the city’, dinji ‘worldly, international’, 
demmi ‘bloody’, kabbari ‘having a tendency to 
grow big’, ghaggieli ‘hasty’, gabbiezi ‘jerky’). 
Formerly, it was relatively successful with 
nouns/adjectives of Romance origin (e.g. tali 
‘certain’, gastni ‘chestnut color’, gganti ‘gigan- 
tic’, bluni ‘bluish’) and also with a few English 
adjectives (e.g. buli ‘first rate’ [< English 
bully], tobi ‘tubby’, blondi ‘blonde’, gingri 
‘redheaded’). The Arabic relative adjective for- 
mation, however, faces the strong competition 
of some very popular Romance adjectival suf- 
fixes such as -iz, -uz, -iku, and -ali (e.g. Slimiz 
‘from the town of Tas-Sliema’, gustuz ‘nice, 
charming’, demokratiku ‘democratic’, person- 
ali ‘personal’). 
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2.2.4.2 Nominal inflection 


2.2.4.2.1 Gender 

The standard Arabic Maltese feminine marker 
-a (kelb/kelba ‘dog/bitch’) has converged with 
the Romance feminine suffix (impjegat/a 
‘employee’). Loan nouns from English are 
assigned a grammatical gender on the basis of 
diverse criteria (cf. Farrugia 2004) but are not 
marked for gender (e.g., miter ‘meter, gauge’ 
and vann ‘van’ are masculine, but frizer ‘freezer’ 
and frigg ‘fridge’ are feminine). 


2.2.4.2.2 Number 


2.2.4.2.2.1 The dual 

As in other dialects, the use of the dual, a suffix 
formation, is limited to names of measurements 
and to parts of the body (for the latter, > pseu- 
dodual). Hybrid formations (Romance Maltese 
+ Arabic Maltese) include spallejn ‘shoulders’, 
koxxtejn ‘thighs’, vjeggejn ‘two trips’, and 
passejn ‘a short walk [lit. ‘a couple of paces’]’. 
Synchronically, the productivity of the dual is 
nil, and the analytic formation with zewg + 
plural is used instead. 


2.2.4.2.2.2 The broken plural 

Broken (or internal) plural formations were very 
active both with Arabic material and with 
Romance loans. In Arabic Maltese, one plu- 
ral pattern has sometimes been extended ana- 
logically at the expense of another (e.g. Arabic 
Maltese fgar ‘poor’, ilbna ‘voices’, kotba ‘books’, 
for Arabic fugara’, ’alban, kutub). Borrowed 
nouns only rarely now receive a broken plural, 
and a suffix plural is being increasingly pre- 
ferred to a broken plural whenever a competing 
pair occurs (e.g. twapet ~ tapiti ‘carpets’; laned 
~ landi ‘tins’; bnadar ~ bandieri ‘flags’; tazez ~ 
tazzi ‘glasses’; bolol ~ bolli ‘stamps’). 


2.2.4.2.2.3 The sound plural 
The sound (or suffixed) plurals, on the con- 
trary, have withstood the test of time much 
better. The suffix -iz, as in other Arabic dia- 
lects, is largely limited to the plural of Arabic 
participles and nisba formations (e.g. hergin 
‘going out’, mhaddmin ‘employed’, Ghawdxin 
‘Gozitans, from the island of Gozo’). 

The Arabic collective plural with suffix -a 
is still productive, both as a variant of -in and 
with nouns of profession of Arabic or Romance 
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origin, thanks to an accidental appui form 
in Sicilian (cf. Galante 1969:64; e.g. Arabic 
Maltese kittieba ‘writers’, kelliema ‘speakers’, 
gaddiefa ‘rowers’, telliefa ‘losers’, ghalliema 
‘teachers’; Romance Maltese furnara ‘bakers’, 
arluggara ‘watch repairers’, nutara ‘notaries’, 
xufiera ‘drivers’, infermiera ‘nurses’). The 
names of modern jobs, however, are being 
introduced from English together with their 
plural form (e.g. fiters ‘fitters’, elektrixins ‘elec- 
tricians’, plamers ‘plumbers’). 

The suffix -ijiet (presumably derived from 
the plural of verbal nouns with a weak final 
radical, like tigrijiet ‘races’, tiswijiet ‘repairs’) 
is very productive, not only with Arabic nouns 
(e.g. ommijiet ‘mothers’, artijiet ‘lands’, isqfijiet 
‘bishops’), but also with innumerable Romance 
loans (e.g. bzonnijiet ‘needs’, sptarijiet ‘hos- 
pitals’, princpijiet ‘princes’, patrijiet ‘friars’, 
postijiet ‘places’). It is also applied to many 
English loans, where it is often in competition 
with the English plural -s (e.g. Rejkijiet ‘cakes’, 
tankijiet ‘tanks’, basktijiet ‘baskets’, garaxxijiet 
‘garages’; gowlijiet ~ gowls ‘goals’, cekkijiet ~ 
cekks ‘checks’, brejkijiet ~ brejks ‘brakes’). 

Two suffixes of European origin, Romance -i 
and English -s, are very productive. The former 
is limited to Romance Maltese nouns and adjec- 
tives (e.g. Rartieri ‘wallets’, angli ‘angels’; cari 
‘clear’, goffi ‘bulky’) and sporadically to a hand- 
ful of Arabic Maltese and English Maltese nouns 
(e.g. Arabic Maltese saffi ‘layers’, weghdi ‘prom- 
ises’, nofs-ta’-nbari ‘half days’; sammi ‘very 
hard’; English Maltese jardi ‘yards’, frilli ‘frills’; 
raffi ‘rough’). The English plural, although lim- 
itedtoloannouns from English, is becoming more 
important as the number of such nouns, most of 
which take only this plural, is increasing rapidly 
(plejers ‘players’, tajers ‘tires’, films ‘films’). 


2.2.5 Numerals 

The Maltese numerical system (see Table 8) is 
largely derived from the Arabic system, with 
some influence from Italian and English. Some 
of the numbers, in fact, have correlates in 
Italian and English, which are used in particular 
sociolinguistic situations and sometimes in idi- 
omatic expressions (e.g. wiehed/unu ‘one’; issa 
gejna ottu! lit. ‘now we have taken the shape 
of an eight!’, meaning ‘we’re in a fix’). English 
numbers are used extensively by speakers 
of Maltese in any mathematical context and 
generally when speaking out series of numbers, 
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T55 








Cardinal Ordinal 
Alone +Nominal Alone +Nominal 
+ C- or V- + CC- 

I wiehed /fem. wahda art (wabda) kelb (wiebed) ‘(one) l-ewwel l-ewwel (kelb) ‘the 

‘one’ ‘(one) land’ dog’ ‘the first? first dog’ 
2 tnejn zews (artijiet) zewst (iklieb) it-tieni it-tieni 
3 ~~ tlieta tliet tlitt/tlett it-tielet it-tielet 
4 erbgha erba’ erbat ir-raba’ ir-raba’ 
5  hamsa hames hamest il-hames __ il-hames 
6 sitta sitt sitt is-sitta is-sitt 
7 ~~ sebgha seba’ sebat is-seba’ is-seba’ 
8 tmienja tmien tmint it-tmienja it-tmien 
9 disgha disa’ disat id-disa’ id-disa’ 
Io. ghaxra ghaxar ghaxart Lghaxra — |-ghaxar 
11 hdax bdax-il (art, kelb) il-hdax il-hdax-il 
12 tnax tnax-il it-tnax it-tnax-il 
13 tlettax tlettax-il it-tlettax _it-tlettax-il 
14 erbatax erbatax-il l-erbatax _ |-erbatax-il 
15  hmistax hmistax-il il-bmistax  il-hmistax-il 
16 sittax sittax-il is-sittax is-sittax-il 
17 sbatax sbatax-il is-sbatax _ is-sbatax-il 
18  tmintax tmintax-il it-tmintax  it-tmintax-il 
19 dsatax dsatax-il id-dsatax _id-dsatax-il 
20 © ghoxrin ghoxrin l-ghoxrin  |-ghoxrin 
50 hamsin hamsin il-bhamsin — il-hamsin 
I0o mija mitt il-mija il-mitt 


such as telephone numbers. A likely reason 
for this would be the almost exclusive use of 
English in education. 

Cardinal numbers have two forms, depend- 
ing on whether they stand alone or precede 
a nominal. Of the independent forms, only 
wiehed ‘one’ has a feminine form wahda. 

When cardinal numbers are followed by a 
nominal, they add a final -t (a residue from the 
Old Arabic numeral system) when followed by 
a plural noun beginning with two consonants 
(bamest ibliet ‘five cities’, tlett ikmamar ‘three 
rooms), but there are exceptions (e.g. tliet 
snin ‘three years’). In such cases, an epenthetic 
vowel is normally added to the noun to break 
the consonant cluster. Note also the use of 
zews/t for ‘two’ followed by a nominal. 

Numerals from 11 to 19 have two forms, 
a shorter independent one ending in -ax (e.g. 
hmistax ‘fifteen’) and a longer one when fol- 
lowed by a noun (e.g. Amistax-il targa ‘fifteen 


steps’); ax-il is clearly the reflex of Arabic ‘aSar 
(Maltese ghaxar). 

‘Hundred’ is mija, and mitt when followed 
by a noun. The conjunction u ‘and’ is placed 
between the units and the tens, and between 
the hundreds and the tens (e.g. mija u erbgha u 
sittin ‘one hundred and sixty-four’). 


2.2.6 The verb 

Maltese has generally preserved the basic Ara- 
bic structure consisting of two indicative tenses 
(perfect and imperfect) and an imperative. 
These two tenses, together with other nonfi- 
nite verbal forms, such as the active participle, 
also support an aspectual system distinguishing 
between three different aspects of the action: 
completeness, progressivity, and habituality. 


2.2.6.1 Verbal derivation 
The vitality of the verbal Forms is reduced 
greatly, both formally and semantically (see 
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Table 9. Verbal Forms 





Form Example 

I IVv2Vv3 fired ‘to separate’ 

II IV22V3 fisser ‘to explain’ 

Il 142v3 bierek ‘to bless’ 

Vv tlv22v3 tfisser ‘to be explained’ 
VI t1d2v3 tbierek ‘to be blessed’ 
Vila = ntv2v3 nfired ‘to be separated’ 


bs ntiv2v3 ntrebah ‘to be won’ 
(1=resonant) 
Cc AItv2v3 


(r=sibilant) 


nsteraq ‘to be stolen’ 


VI Itv2v3 ntesa ‘to be forgotten’ 
IX 1243 twal ‘to become long’ 
Xa _— stv12v3 staghgeb ‘to be surprised’ 


b  strv22v3 sthajjel ‘to imagine’ 
QI IV23V4 


QU 


harbat ‘to destroy’ 


tlv23V4 tharbat ‘to be destroyed’ 


Table 9). Four Forms (I, II, V, and VII) are 
represented by a large number of verbs, five 
(II, VI, VII, EX, and X) are of very limited use, 
and one (IV) is defunct. At the semantic level, 
the rich array of meanings associated with the 
Arabic verbal Forms is practically reduced to a 
simple semantic schema in which Forms I, II, 
Ill, and quadriliteral I are active, corresponding 
to passive/reflexive Forms VII, V, VI, and quad- 
riliteral II, respectively. Form IX stands alone 
as a small class of verbs with a clear definition: 
the inchoative. 

The system of verbal Forms is only operative 
with verbs of Arabic origin (e.g. cekken ‘to 
reduce’, daqqas ‘to make proportional in size’, 
xejjen ‘to annihilate’, labbar ‘to fasten with 
pins’), and with some fully integrated Romance 
loans, probably dating from a time when 
Maltese, severed from the other dialects, was 
developing new words from its own resources. 

Maltese dictionaries (e.g. Aquilina 1987- 
1990) record 373 fully integrated loan verbs 
which hark back to 247 different roots. Of these, 
217 verbs (from 132 different roots) are still in 
use. These verbs, derived through the extraction 
of three or four root consonants from the stem, 
generally partake fully in Arabic Maltese mor- 
phology (cf. Mifsud 1995b:272-295). 
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In spite of this apparent productivity, the 
process of full integration by the extraction 
of roots has practically stopped today, except 
for sporadic coinages recorded in literature 
(e.g. pallam ‘to plant with palms’, ganpen ‘to 
ring’). The fact that in the last two centuries 
there has been only one fully integrated verb 
from English (fajjar ‘to hurl’ < English fire) is 
an indication of the failing productivity of the 
system in modern Maltese. Besides, several of 
these loans are in competition with stem-based 
cognates, the latter being more often preferred. 
Some of the former are now obsolete (e.g. 
obsolete mannas ~ mmansa ‘to tame’, barrag 
~ mborgja ‘to heap up’, rambel ~ rrombla ‘to 
roll’, senneg ~ ssingja ‘to draw lines’). Modern 
Maltese increases its verbal repertoire exclu- 
sively through loan stems coming mainly from 
English and preserving their consonantal and 
syllabic form practically intact (e.g. startja ‘to 
start [a machine]’, pparkja ‘to park’, ffrejmja ‘to 
frame a person’, ddawnlowdja ‘to download’). 

The active participle (1d2v3, fem. 14234, 
pl. 1v23im) is found almost exclusively with a 
group of verbs of Form I, mainly intransitive 
verbs indicating a state or a movement. When 
denoting a state, it tends to have an adjecti- 
val function (e.g. biered ‘tepid’, hieles ‘free’, 
hiemed ‘silent’). It retains its original verbal 
sense only in verbs of motion, where it conveys 
the aspectual meaning of progressivity (e.g. 
niezel ‘going down’, hiereg ‘going out’, diehel 
‘entering’). 

The passive participle is generally found with 
all verbal Forms, but it is unusual with Forms 
that normally have a passive meaning (e.g. 
Imv1243, Imiv22v3, Wm1d2v3, Vmvtiv22v3). 
Feminine forms add -a and the plural -im or -a. 
The passive participle often acquires an adjecti- 
val sense (e.g. maghlub ‘thin’, mabmug ‘dirty’). 
Alternatively, it occurs frequently as the last 
element of the passive construction after finite 
forms of the verbs kien ‘to be’ and gie ‘to come’ 
(e.g. kien imgieghel jigri ‘he was forced to run’, 
gew magqtulin ‘they were killed’). 

Within the Arabic Maltese lexicon, verbal 
nouns display great vitality. The active Forms 
share the same verbal noun with their passive 
counterpart (e.g., III bierek ‘to bless’ and VI 
tbierek ‘to be blessed’ make use of the same 
verbal noun tberik). 

Form I has at least six different patterns 
(1V23, IV2V3, I12V3, 1243a, 1v23dn, mv123a). 
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Apart from the old tv1273 type, Form II has 
developed a new type t1v2273, which seems to 
be spreading at the expense of the former. The 
verbal nouns of all the other Forms normally 
keep the stem of the Form but carry a charac- 
teristic long vowel -7- in their last syllable; some 
also have a t- prefix (e.g. III bierek: verbal noun 
tberik, X staghgeb: verbal noun staghgib). 

The verbal noun and the passive participle 
are both very active with Arabic Maltese verbs, 
where they often form the basis for potential 
lexemes, i.e. word formations that may be cre- 
ated spontaneously by a productive process. 
These may eventually become established, espe- 
cially if they acquire a specific technical sense 
(e.g. titqiba ‘medical injection’, (gie fis-) sebh 
‘(to come in) force’, tisliba ‘crossword puzzle’, 
tisbib ‘embellishment’, xandir ‘broadcasting’). 

Since they are both closely bound by the 
root-system, both formations are only opera- 
tive with fully naturalized loans (e.g. Romance 
Maltese thaxxija ‘act of lowering’, mbaxxi 
‘lowered’). 


2.2.6.2 Verbal inflection 

Like most sedentary dialects, Maltese has lost 
the gender distinction in the 2nd and 3rd person 
plural and, together with the Western dialects, 
also in the 2nd person singular. The result is a 
paradigm with just seven forms (Table ro). 


Table 10. Conjugational affixes of the verb 


singular plural 
Indicative Perfect 
3rd masc. -O —u 
3rd fem. -et 
2nd -t —tu 
Ist -t —na 
Indicative Imperfect 
3rd masc. j- jou 
3rd fem. t- 
2nd t- t-u 
Ist n—- n—-u 
Imperative 
2nd v- v-u 


Verbal inflection is still fully productive and 
has been extended to all loan verbs. This was 
achieved through a paradigm made up of pre- 
fixes and a set of suffixes derived from that 
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of weak-final verbs and consisting of the final 
weak radical -j- plus the normal suffixes (hence, 
-ajt, -a, -at; -ajna, -ajtu, -aw). These affixes 
are applied to the imported stem, which is left 
unchanged. The following could be possible 
reasons for the preference of the weak-final 
paradigm to that of sound verbs: (i) these suf- 
fixes are all vowel-released, like those of the 
Romance paradigm; (ii) since they do not bring 
about allomorphic changes other than stress 
shift, they guarantee the formal integrity of the 
stem and hence its immediate recognizability; 
(iii) the weak-final conjugation has long been in 
the process of encroaching on other classes of 
Arabic verbs (doubled verbs, hamza-final verbs, 
verbs with final ‘ or g, and other defective or 
anomalous verbs; cf. Mifsud 1995b:296-318). 
As a result, the weak-final paradigm, originally 
a weak and marginal variant, has become the 
most important channel of integration for loan 
verbs, indeed its only productive category. 

The new Maltese verbal paradigm has even 
adopted suffixes of Romance origin to comple- 
ment those of the weak-final suffixes wherever 
Arabic Maltese had broken forms and could 
not offer a concatenative solution (e.g. pas- 
sive participle -dt, -u#t, -it instead of mv1203, 
miv22V3, etc. and verbal noun -dr instead of 
1213, tv1273, etc.). 

In the process of integration, Romance verbs 
of the -ere and -ire conjugations joined the 
conjugation of weak verbs of the jimxil/jimxu 
type, while the larger group of Romance verbs 
of the -are conjugation fitted well with weak 
verbs of the jaqra/jaqraw type (e.g. Italian ping- 
ere > jping-iljping-u ‘he paints, they paint’, like 
jimx-iljimx-u, and Italian protest-are > jippro- 
test-aljipprotest-aw ‘he protests, they protest’, 
like jaqr-aljaqr-aw). 

Table 11 gives examples of typical loan verbs 
integrated to different degrees, together with 
their Arabic Maltese models. 


2.3. Notes on syntax 


2.3.1 Maltese is basically an SVO language. 
The neutral order of the constituents of a sen- 
tence with a transitive verb is Subject — Verb — 
Direct object — Indirect object. Adverbial expres- 
sions follow in this order: Manner — Place — 
Time (cf. Alb. Borg and Azzopardi-Alexander 
1997:57-58, e.g. it-tabib kiteb ittra lil hub bil- 
ghagla fl-ispizerija dalghodu ‘the doctor wrote 
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Table 11. Conjugation of loan verbs in Maltese 


Arabic Maltese verbs 
with weak final 


MALTESE 


Loan verbs (< Italian and English) 
integrated in Arabic Maltese to different degrees 


Verb ‘halla ‘qara ‘falla 'kanta ppre'tenda ‘pparkja 

‘to leave? ‘toread’ ‘to fail’ ‘to sing’ ‘to pretend’ ‘to park’ 
Root h-l-y q-r-y fl-y k-n-t-y - - 
Stem - - fall- kant- ppretend- pparkj- 
Perfect 
3rd sg. masc. ‘halla qr-a ‘fall-a ‘kant-a ppre'tend-a ‘pparkj-a 
3rd sg. fem. hall-‘iet qr-at fall-'iet kant-'at ppretend-'iet pparkj-'at 
2nd sg. hall-'ejt qr-ajt fall-'ejt kant-'ajt ppretend-'ejt pparkj-'ajt 
Ist sg. hall-'ejt qr-ajt fall-'ejt kant-'ajt ppretend-'ejt pparkj-'ajt 
3rd pl. hall-'ew qr-'aw fall-'ew kant-‘aw _ ppretend-'ew pparkj-'aw 
2nd pl. hall-'ejtu = -qr-'ajtu fall-'ejtu kant-'ajtu — ppretend-'ejtu —_ pparkj-'ajtu 
tst pl. hall-'eina qr-'ajna__—fall-'ejna__kant-'ajma__ppretend-'ejna__ pparkj-'ajna 
Imperfect 
3rd sg. masc. —j.-"hall-i j-'aqr-a j-fall-i j-'kant-a ji-ppre'tend-i ji-'pparkj-a 
3rd sg. fem. t-'ball-i t-'aqr-a t-'fall-i t-'kant-a ti-ppre'tend-i ti-'pparkj-a 
2nd sg. t-'ball-i t-'aqr-a t-'fall-i t-'kant-a ti-ppre'tend-i ti-'pparkj-a 
Ist sg. n-'hall-i n-'aqr-a—n-'fall-i n-'kant-a_ —ni-ppre'tend-i _ni-'pparkj-a 
3rd pl. j-'ball-u j-aqr-'aw  j-'fall-u j-kant-'aw  ji-ppre'tend-u _ji-pparkj-'aw 
2nd pl. t-'ball-u t-aqr-'aw  t-'fall-u t-kant-'aw  ti-ppre'tend-u _ti-pparkj-'aw 
tst pl. n-'hall-u n-aqr-‘aw n-'fall-u n-kant-‘aw  ni-ppre'tend-u _ni-pparkj-'aw 
Imperative 
2nd sg. ‘ball-i ‘aqr-a ‘fall-i ‘kant-a ppre'tend-i ‘pparkj-a 
2nd pl. ‘ball-u aqr-'aw ‘fall-u kant-'aw __— ppre'tend-u pparkj-'aw 
Passive participle 

“mboll-i ‘moqri ‘mfall-i 

fall-'ut kant-'at ppretend-'ut pparkj-'at 

Verbal noun 

tho'llija ‘qari tfa'llija 

fall-i'ment ‘kant pretens-'joni pparkj-'ar 


a letter to his brother in a hurry in the phar- 
macy this morning’. 

VSO order also occurs, especially in subor- 
dinate clauses where VSO may be preferable in 
certain cases, e.g. dablu shabu u sabuh minxur 
fl-art ‘his colleagues entered and found him 
spread out on the floor’; it-tfal siktu fdaqqa 
meta dahal is-surmast ‘the children suddenly 
became silent when the headmaster entered’. 


2.3.2 Unlike most Arabic vernaculars, Maltese 
has a specific object marker Jil. This particle is 
traditionally associated with the preposition Jil 


‘to’ and in fact is subject to the same morpho- 
phonemic variation. It is obligatory only before 
personal names and stressed personal pronouns 
(cf. Alb. Borg and Comrie 1984), e.g. is-seftura 
rat lil Fredu ‘the maid saw Alfred’; Pawlu hafer 
lil hub ‘Paul forgave his brother’; is-surmast 
ghazel lilna ‘the headmaster chose us’. 

The use of the object marker is governed by 
a hierarchy of animacy based on the following 
criteria: expressions higher in the scale of ani- 
macy (such as personal names) regularly take an 
object marker, while expressions at the lower 
end, such as abstract nouns, or those referring 
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to inanimates, regularly do not. Moreover, the 
animacy hierarchy is complemented by that of 
definiteness, so that definite common nouns 
referring to humans are more prone to be 
marked (e.g. missierek sab lit-tifel or it-tifel ‘your 
father found the boy’; missierek sab il-kelb or, 
less frequently, /ill-kelb ‘your father found the 
dog’) than those referring to indefinite animate 
ones or nonhumans (e.g. il-karozza laqtet guvni 
‘the car hit a young man’, is-seftura ferrghet 
il-kafé ‘the maid poured the coffee’; il-folla 
semghet |-abbar ‘the crowd heard the news’). 

Particle object marking seems to be totally 
absent in Western Arabic, and in Eastern 
Arabic it tends to be rare and occurs predomi- 
nantly in conjunction with head marking. It is, 
however, attested in a vast area encompassed 
by Romance, from Portuguese and Spanish, 
through popular French to Italian and Sicilian, 
where it involves the use of the preposition a ‘to’ 
and is associated with animacy and definiteness 
(cf. Alb. Borg and Mifsud 2002). It remains to 
be decided whether the Maltese object marker 
lil represents a case of retention of an Aramaic 
substratal feature (cf. Sutcliffe 1936:171-172; 
Aquilina 1961:55; Alex. Borg 1994:41-67), or 
the result of adstratal Romance influence. 
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ManweEL Mirsup 
(Kunsill Nazzjonali ta’ |-Ilsien Malti) 


Ma‘na 
1. INTRODUCTION 


In a modern Arabic-English dictionary, the 
term ma‘nd is rendered by such words as 
‘sense’, ‘meaning’, and ‘signification’, so that it 
forms with its conceptual counterpart > lafd a 
semantic pair quite akin to the signifier/signified 
couple familiar to contemporary linguistics. 
Yet, a close examination of a number of Arabic 
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texts of different periods in which both these 
terms show up, separately or together, reveals 
that it has not always been so, and that it is 
only in the final stage of a long evolution that 
the lafd/ma‘na couple ended up with its pres- 
ent-day functional load. This evolution was not 
uniform but rather produced differing results in 
the various fields in which the two terms were 
widely used. 

Consequently, it seems necessary, in order to 
properly understand how the term ma‘nd was 
used in different domains and at different times, 
to start from its original conceptual content. 
This gives us an idea of how it was compre- 
hended by speakers prior to any specialized use. 
The first section below shows that in a primitive 
stage of their use, the relationship between lafd 
and ma‘nd was essentially conceived of as ‘inde- 
terminate’, a given lafd being able to refer to 
different ma‘ani (pl. of ma‘nd), and vice versa. 
The section describes how the efforts of scholars 
who aimed to reduce this ‘indetermination’ of 
the lafd/ma‘nd relationship led, at least in some 
of the disciplines having language as their object 
of study, to a one-to-one relation between the 
two words. Grammar (nahw) is not included in 
this disciplinary excursus as it cannot really be 
regarded as a discipline in which semantic con- 
siderations play a fundamental role; grammar- 
ians themselves considered that grammar was 
essentially a ‘formal art’ (sind‘a lafdiyya), aimed 
specifically at ensuring the quality of linguis- 
tic expression and in particular its correctness 
regarding case assignment (> lafd). The third 
section describes the specific way in which Ara- 
bic grammar, in the course of the conflict which 
opposed the major Islamic science of grammar 
to logic, dealt with the lafd/ma‘nda articulation, 
when this ‘profane’ discipline was introduced in 
the Islamic cultural field (for a more complete 
view, see Versteegh 1997). 


2. THE ORIGINAL VIEW OF THINGS 


The noun ma‘nd is originally a verbal noun 
(masdar) formed on the verb ‘and/ya‘ni, which 
properly means ‘to aim at something’. Ma‘nd 
consequently means, primarily, ‘the act of aim- 
ing at something’. This primary sense is still 
perceived by Arab lexicographers. We find, 
for instance, in Aba Hilal al-“Askari’s (d. 3.95/ 
1004) Kitab al-furuq fi |-luga the following 
statement: “The ma‘nd is the intention which 
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causes an utterance to be used in a certain 
way and not in another one. [But] in everyday 
use the ma‘nd of an utterance may be that to 
which the intention refers”. The last part of this 
definition clearly indicates how current usage 
passed from the original sense of ‘act indicating 
a communicative intention’ to that of ‘content 
of this intention’, and hence its ‘meaning’. It is 
important, however, to bear in mind that the 
term ma‘nd has, in many of its uses, retained 
something of its origin, referring more to the 
subjective goal of an act of communication 
than to the linguistic (or nonlinguistic) means 
used to reach this goal. 

In its primary sense, ma‘nd as a manifestation 
of a communicative intention has no privi- 
leged relationship with linguistic expression. 
The traditional view concerning this question is 
synthesized in a masterly way in the first work 
specifically devoted to this field of scholarship 
in Arab culture, Jahiz’ (d. 256/869) Book of 
expression and exposition (Kitab al-bayan wa- 
t-tabyin). Jahiz stresses the relative indepen- 
dence of ma‘nd from the means to convey it, 
listing five different means of expressing ma‘ani: 
articulate language (lafd), indication (sara), 
numbers (‘ugad), graphic representation (xatt), 
and situation (bal; Bayan 55). It is true that 
the Kitab al-baydn wa-t-tabyin sets lafd in 
the lead of the means of expression, and that 
Jahiz continually extolls it under the category 
of eloquence (baydn). Yet, it is significant that 
he does not present it as the exclusive means of 
expressing ma‘ani. In fact, and although bayan 
mostly means ‘eloquence’ in the Kitab al-bayan 
wa-t-tabyin, he insists that it may originally 
apply to all forms of expression, writing that 
“expression (baydn) is a term that encompasses 
everything, allowing you to disclose the ma‘nd 
and lift the curtain on thought, so that the 
hearer may reach its essence and grasp its con- 
tent, whichever it may be, no matter what this 
means of expression may be and whatever the 
nature of the sign [used]” (Baydn 54). 

All this makes it possible to understand that, 
in the primordial Arab view of things, the 
term lafd globally referred to linguistic expres- 
sion, i.e. both its signifier and signified side. It 
would consequently be a mistake to understand 
this word, in many of the ancient texts where 
this view of things was effective, as the mere 
formal aspect of linguistic expression. Much 
textual data supports this hypothesis. Jahiz, for 
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example, in the general considerations on lafd 
and ma‘nd, makes it quite clear that there exists 
between the two a difference of nature which 
precludes any possibility of setting them in a 
one-to-one relationship. He writes: “You must 
know, may God keep you, that the status of 
ma‘ani is different from that of ’alfad, because 
ma‘ani extend without limit and develop to the 
infinite, whereas the names that express them 
are limited, finite and fixed” (Bayan 55). This 
situation, in which ma‘Gni in infinite number 
can only be connected to ’alfad in finite num- 
ber, i.e. in a one-to-many relationship (surjec- 
tion), is very typical of the traditional Arab 
conception of the relations between lafd and 
ma‘na. It is, moreover, complicated by the fact 
that different *alfad are considered to be able to 
refer to the same ma‘nd (synonymy). 

Another of Jahiz’ important ideas on the rela- 
tionship between /afd and ma‘nd is presented in 
another book of this great thinker and writer, 
the Book of animals (Kitab al-hayawan). Jahiz 
posits that ma‘ani are universal and common 
to all human beings, whereas ’alfad as linguis- 
tic expressions are specific to a given language 
(Hayawdn 132). From that position ensues the 
conclusion that all aesthetic judgments aiming 
at evaluating an author or a text can only and 
specifically bear on lafd. This is the real mean- 
ing of Jahiz’ well-known saying that “ma‘ani 
fill up the streets” (al-ma‘ani matruha fi t-tariq; 
Hayawdan 131), which stresses the fact that a 
literary or poetic text must not be judged on 
its moral intentions or its content but rather 
on its qualities of formal expression, that is, 
on its lafd. 

From all this we may conclude that in the 
traditional view, the relationship between lafd 
and ma‘nd is basically “indeterminate”, a given 
lafd being able to refer to different ma‘ani and 
vice versa. 


3. THE CONFRONTATION WITH 
LOGIC 


When Greek logic came to be known in the 
Islamic world, around the roth century C.E., it 
quickly exerted a deep fascination on scholars 
of all branches of knowledge, who saw in it 
the tool they needed to produce better founded 
and more systematic scientific works. At the 
same time, this foreign and profane discipline, 
with its potential claims to hegemony, aroused 
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strong resistance from more traditional schol- 
ars. This was especially the case in the field of 
grammar, because logic pretends to have as 
one of its major fields of competence the cor- 
rect use of language, a claim which could only 
be interpreted by grammarians as a threat to 
their specific fiefdom. In the course of the fierce 
debates which opposed the advocates of logic 
to those of traditional Arabic grammar, the 
idea emerged, among the moderate, that logic’s 
domain was that of meaning (ma‘nd), while 
grammar’s domain was that of form (lafd). 
Thus, the famous polygrapher "Aba Hayyan 
at-Tawhidi (d. 400/1010), in his well-known 
book al-Muqabasdt, states, in a chapter deal- 
ing with the relationship of grammar and logic 
(Mahdi 1970), that “the gist of the logician’s 
attention goes to meanings although he may 
not neglect forms which are, so to say, their 
containers and displayers, and the gist of the 
grammarian’s attention goes to forms, although 
he may not neglect meanings which are, so 
to say, their content and essence” (al-Muqa- 
basdt 22). However, this idea was not accepted 
by most grammarians, who considered that 
all fields of knowledge relative to the Arabic 
language fell within their competence. Logic’s 
claims concerning its ability to deal with ques- 
tions of meaning were generally swept away by 
showing the logician’s failure to account for 
subtle semantic distinctions made in Arabic, 
such as the different values of the conjunctive 
particle wa- or those of topicalizing particles 
like *inna (> grammatical tradition: history). It 
is important to point out that it is in the context 
of such discussions that the expression ma‘ani 
an-nabw ‘grammatical semantics’ made its first 
appearance, precisely to point to the subtle 
shades of meaning that specialized markers 
were able to express when aptly used by com- 
petent speakers of Arabic and which, grammar- 
ians claimed, completely eluded the gross tools 
of logical analysis. The detailed specification of 
the concept of ma‘ani an-nahw will be central 
in the ‘science of meanings’ (“ilm al-ma‘ani), 
whose foundations were laid by ‘Abd al-Qahir 
al-Jurjani in the r1th century C.E. 


4. THE DEBATE AROUND 
SYNONYMY 


Another field of research to which reference 
must be made in discussing the evolution of 
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ideas on lafd and ma‘nd is that of lexicography 
(> lexicography: Classical Arabic). Arab philol- 
ogists generally held the view that Arabic was 
the richest language in the world and that this 
was manifested, among other ways, by its rich- 
ness in synonyms (> mustarak; > mutarddif). 
Thus, Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004) writes, in one of 
the standard works of Arabic philology: 


The Arabic language is the best of languages and 
the widest [...], for if we wanted to talk about the 
sabre and its characteristics in Persian, we could 
only do it with one word, whereas we have for 
the sabre in Arabic a multitude of qualifications, 
and the same goes for the lion, the horse, and still 
other things named by synonyms. How then could 
one draw a parallel between this and that? And 
whence could other languages have the abundance 
of Arabic? (as-Sabibi fi figh al-luga 44) 


Comparable assertions are to be found in 
many other classical sources. The standard 
view that the abundance of synonyms is a sign 
of wealth in Arabic was not, however, held 
by all scholars. Some of them, admittedly a 
minority, maintained that synonyms, if they 
really existed, would not bear witness to the 
perfection of the language but, on the con- 
trary, would indicate its lack of precision. Abu 
Hilal al-‘Askari (d. 395/1004), one of the most 
thorough proponents of this challenging view, 
writes, “If referring to a thing once makes it 
known, referring to it two or three times would 
be of no avail. Now the establisher of the lan- 
guage is too wise to have introduced in it non- 
informative elements” (Kitab al-furigq fi |-luga 
13). Aba Hilal concludes that strict synonymy 
cannot exist in language. Only one word, he 
insists, directly refers to a given notion, and all 
supposed synonyms are only indirect designa- 
tions, bringing secondary qualifications and 
connotations. In the introductory chapter of his 
Book of differences (cf. Kouloughli 1997), he 
proposes no fewer than eight different linguistic 
tests to demonstrate that there are no absolute 
synonyms in language, and the rest of the book 
is devoted to showing that the systematic use 
of these tests makes it possible to differenti- 
ate between words some people believe to be 
synonymous, like ‘“ilm ‘science’ and matrifa 
‘knowledge’. 

The debate around synonymy went on for a 
long time, and it cannot be said that the more 
rigorous approach represented by ’Abu Hilal 
was victorious. The debate, however, played an 
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undeniable role in the emergence of a clearer 
intuition of the functional relationship between 
lafd and ma‘na. 


5. THE THEORETICAL 
ELABORATION OF LAFD AND MA‘NA 
IN ARABIC RHETORIC 


Theoretical debates on the relationship between 
lafd and ma‘nd took place both in the context of 
the confrontation between grammar and logic 
and within the field of lexicography. It must 
be stressed, however, that it was neither in the 
field of Arabic grammar nor in that of lexicog- 
raphy that decisive advances were to be made 
toward the systematic study of the interrelations 
between form and meaning. Such advances 
actually emerged in a very different field of 
research, that of theological controversies, and 
more specifically the debate around the ques- 
tion of the exact nature of the Qur’dn’s inimi- 
tability (> jaz). Briefly put (for more details, 
see Kouloughli 1983, 2002), two opposite ori- 
entations progressively emerged concerning the 
nature of *ijdz. The first one attributed it to the 
very nature of Quranic themes: omniscience, 
wisdom, eschatological and moral content, etc., 
i.e. to the ma‘ani conveyed by the revealed text. 
The second one, relying among other things 
on the many passages of the Our’dn in which 
human beings are challenged to imitate the very 
expression of the divine text (for example Q. 
2/23 or 10/38), considered 7ijaz to be primarily 
a linguistic phenomenon and hence a matter of 
lafd. Furthermore, in the context of the latter 
orientation, two opposite approaches were pro- 
posed. Some considered that it was essentially 
in the rhetorical design of the text (metaphors, 
comparisons, and other figures) that jaz man- 
ifested itself, while for others, it was in the text 
as a whole, and more specifically in its ‘textual 
organization’ (nadm) that the secret of iJaz 
was to be sought. 

The first significant breakthrough toward 
establishing that jaz was to be identified 
within the global textual structure of the 
Quranic text was made by the Mu‘tazilite Abu 
Hasim al-Jubba’i (d. 321/933). His ideas on the 
subject are known to us through the account 
which his disciple, the gddi ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
(d. 415/1024), gave of his thoughts in the bulky 
treatise known as the Mugni and devoted to the 
defense of Mu‘tazilite positions on questions of 
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theology. The question of ’i'jaz seemed impor- 
tant enough to this thinker to dedicate an entire 
book (Vol. XVI) of his treatise to its eluaidation. 
‘Abd al-Jabbar writes the following concerning 
the teachings of al-Jubba’i: “Our master, “Aba 
Hasim, said that discourse is eloquent only if 
it combines the elegance of expression with 
the beauty of content (jazdlatu lafdi-hi wa- 
busnu ma‘na-hu), the two being indispensable 
because a discourse whose expression is elegant 
but whose content is defective is not eloquent. 
[In order to be so] it must consequently asso- 
ciate both qualities” (Mugni XVI, 197). At 
this point, he goes somewhat further than his 
master by showing that one cannot speak of 
eloquence concerning isolated words and that, 
consequently, one must take into account the 
modalities of composition (damm) of words 
relative to one another. In this respect he 
writes: “You must know that eloquence cannot 
appear in isolated words but only in the com- 
position of the utterance according to specified 
modalities (bi-d-damm ‘ald tarigqatin maxsusa)” 
(Mugni XVI, 199). He identifies three possible 
modalities for any composition: the choice of 
lexical units, their case marking, and their posi- 
tion relative to one another, making it clear 
that he thinks this analysis to be exhaustive, for 
he adds: “There is no fourth term after these 
three, for the word is either ‘onsidered in itself, 
or regarding its case marking, or its position, 
and these aonsiderations are neaessary for eaah 
word, and the same goes for all other words 
when composed together [...]. Therefore, it 
is only according to these modalities that elo- 
quenae can appear and in no other way”. 

This methodologiaal conalusion reaahed by 
the qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar concerning the precise 
modalities to be taken into account in seeking 
the exact locus of eloquence in texts may be 
regarded as a decisive step towards the elabo- 
ration of operational procedures for text analy- 
sis, as it makes it possible to seek a connection 
between this emerging discipline and the more 
solidly established techniques of grammatical 
analysis. But although some passages of the 
Mugni do suggest that the qddi perceived these 
logical repercussions of his analysis perfectly, 
the credit for actually elaborating its method- 
ological conclusions and founding an effective 
technique for the semantic analysis of texts 
goes to the great ’AS‘arite grammarian ‘Abd al- 
Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078). In his seminal 
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book Dal@il al~ijaz, in which he lays down 
the theoretical and methodological foundations 
of the new discipline, he blames his Mu‘tazilite 
predecessors for having remained too vague 
when speaking of utterances as resulting from 
“composition according to specified modali- 
ties”. He insists that, concretely, these modali- 
ties are nothing but the set of grammatical 
categories which the language puts at the dis- 
posal of all its users to express what they need 
to say but which are not used with the same 
felicity by all. Thus, what appeared as a mys- 
tery concerning the nature of 7ijdz receives a 
clear and convincing explanation: the text of 
the Qur’dn is indeed inimitable, but all speak- 
ers of Arabic, inasmuch as they know and 
master the basic grammatical categories and 
rules of their language, can understand it and 
recognize its superiority. 

The great contribution of al-Jurjani in the 
debate around 7ijaz is to have given to the term 
nadm, which had remained up to then a vague 
notion, a well-defined content likely to give rise 
to effective analytical procedures. He declares 
in this connection: “All I wanted to show you 
is that it is necessary, for any utterance which 
you find beautiful and any linguistic expression 
which you appreciate, that there be a recog- 
nized and rational foundation for this judgment 
and that we have means to express that and 
proofs to argue its validity” (Dal@il 33). 

Al-Jurjani strives to elaborate analytical pro- 
cedures making it possible to characterize the 
precise way in which two different texts held to 
have the ‘same ma‘nd’, in the traditional sense, 
actually differ from each other. His endeavors 
in this sense led him to his fundamental discov- 
ery, that of the existence of a strict correlation 
between a minimal variation of form and a 
minimal variation of meaning in utterances. 
This discovery, which establishes the principle 
of a strict functional relation between the form 
of an utterance and its semantic content, leads 
al-Jurjani to ‘displace’ the sense of the word 
mand: since a difference in lafd, however small, 
necessarily entails a difference in ma‘nd, which 
will be perceived by the hearer, and since it 
must be admitted that a competent speaker 
always resorts deliberately to such differences, 
then, it must be admitted that the intention of 
the speakers (their ma‘nd) is strictly correlated 
to the lafd they use to express it, and hence 
that the semantic value of that Jafd is nothing 
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but the ma‘nd aimed at by the speaker. As a 
consequence, and, as far as we know, for the 
first time in the technical literature, the term 
lafd may be reduced to the univocal sense of 
signifier, i.e. as the purely material representa- 
tive of ma‘nd. 

From this a complete reversal of the relation- 
ship between lafd and ma‘nd follows: whereas, 
in the primitive view, two different texts could 
loosely be said to have the same ma‘nd, and 
consequently any difference between them had 
to be seen as a pure difference in lafd, the new 
approach posits that the difference in form has 
at its root a difference in ma‘nd, this difference 
being the necessary and sufficient reason why 
the two texts have a different nadm, i.e. are two 
different texts. This radical reversal of perspec- 
tive explains why al-Jurjani so heavily insists 
on criticizing the traditional, deeply rooted 
view that two different /afds may have the same 
ma‘na. This view, he says, “is absolutely unten- 
able” (ft gayat al~ihdala; Dal@il 202). 

Some superficial (or biased) readers have tried 
to argue that al-Jurjani, as an ’AS‘arite, was a 
‘champion of ma‘nd’ against the Muttazilites, 
who are supposed to have been ‘defenders 
of lafd’. As a matter of fact, one would com- 
pletely misinterpret al-Jurjani’s thought by try- 
ing to bring it down to one of the antagonistic 
terms of the traditional Arab conception of the 
lafdimanda relationship. What makes him so 
important in the history of linguistic thought 
is precisely that he promoted a new methodol- 
ogy for the analysis of utterances resting on the 
thesis of a rigorous correlation of the two terms 
of the semiotic equation, so that any change in 
lafd necessarily entailed a change of ma‘nd and 
vice versa. 
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DJAMEL EDDINE KOULOUGHLI (CNRS) 


Mansub > I‘rab 
Marfu‘ > I‘rab 


Masculine > Gender 


Masdar 


1. INTRODUCTION 


One of the first times a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the term masdar is encountered in 
the linguistic literature is in Sibawayhi’s (d. 
ca. 177/793) grammatical treatise al-Kitab ‘the 
book’. His approach is presented here follow- 
ing Mosel (1974) by describing the category, 
form, and function of the masdar in Classical 
Arabic. Then, on the basis of Cantarino (1974- 
1975), the use of the masdar in Modern Liter- 
ary Arabic is analyzed in order to allow for a 
comparison between past and present. 
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2. THE MASDAR IN CLASSICAL 
ARABIC 


In the context of transitive verbs, Stbawayhi 
speaks about the ‘event’ and the ‘noun of the 
event’ from which the verb originates, hence its 
name masdar ‘origin, source’. In doing so he 
represents what will later be called the Basran 
point of view, as opposed to the Kifan theory, 
which regarded the verb as the basis for the 
derivation of the noun (al’Anbari, *Insaf I, 
masala 28). 

Mosel (1974:185-189) follows Stbawayhi’s 
description of the masdar as an element of the 
category ‘noun’ but combining a noun-like 
behavior, as in example (6) below, with verb- 
like characteristics (cf. example (1)). Moreover, 
the masdar may realize different functions in 
the sentence which other elements of the cate- 
gory noun do not realize. On the other hand, 
Sibawayhi distinguishes between the occurrence 
of the masdar and the ism al-masdar ‘masdar 
noun’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 320.22-321/Bulaq 
I, 275.18): 


Table 1. Masdar and ism al-masdar 


masdar translation ism al- equivalent translation 





masdar to 
wazn weighing wazn mawzin weight 
xalq creating xalq = maxliq creation 
balab- milking bhalab) mablib milk 


3. THE REALIZATION OF THE 
MASDAR IN CLASSICAL ARABIC 


Sibawayhi presents a number of examples of 
the use of the masdar: 


(1) An indefinite masdar with an object accusa- 
tive: 
‘ajibtu min darbin zaydan 
was-surprised-I at beating zayd 
(Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 118.6/Bulaq I, 97.1) 
‘A beating of Zayd surprised me’ 


(2) A definite masdar with an object accusa- 
tive: 
‘ajibtu mina d-darbi zaydan 
was-surprised-I at the beating zayd 
(Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 120.8/Bulaq I, 99.1) 
‘The beating of Zayd surprised me’ 
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(3) An indefinite masdar with a nominative 
subject and an object accusative: 


‘ajibtu min darbin zaydun 
was-surprised-I at beating zayd 
‘amran 

‘amr 


(Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 118.7/Bulaq I, 97.2) 
‘Zayd beating ‘Amr surprised me’ 


(4) A masdar with a genitive subject and an 
object accusative: 
‘ajibtu min darbi-hi zaydan 
was-surprised-I at beating-his zayd 
(Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 119.7/Bulaq I, 98.2) 
‘His beating of Zayd surprised me’ 


(5) A masdar with a genitive object and a 
nominative subject: 
‘ajibtu min darbi-hi zaydun 
was-surprised-I at beating-him zayd 
(Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 119.8/Bulaq I, 98.2) 
‘Zayd’s beating of him surprised me’ 


(6) A masdar with two genitive objects (or 
subjects) in coordination: 


“ajibtu min darbi zaydin 
was-surprised-I at beating zayd 
wa-‘amrin 
and-‘amr 


(Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 120.3/Bulaq I, 98.8) 
‘Zayd and ‘Amr being beaten surprised 


> 


me 


(7) A masdar with a genitive object in coordi- 
nation with an object accusative: 


‘ajibtu min darbi zaydin 
was-surprised-I at beating zayd 
wa-‘amran 
and-‘amr 


(Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 120.4/Bulaq I, 98.9) 
‘The beating of Zayd and ‘Amr surprised 


> 


me 


4. THE FUNCTION OF THE MASDAR 
NOUN PHRASE IN CLASSICAL 
ARABIC 


Mosel (1974:191-192) discusses the functions 
Sibawayhi assigns to the masdar. Her presen- 
tation is changed slightly in order to follow 
more closely Sibawayhi’s order of presentation 
and the selection of some of his alternative 
examples. 
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(8) A masdar construction instead of a finite 
verb of estimation (af‘al al-qulub): 
mata zaydun danna-ka dabibun 
when zayd = opinion-your _ leaving 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 80.8/Bulaq I, 63.8) 
‘When is Zayd, in your opinion, leaving?’ 


(9) A masdar as temporal adverbial in a 


sentence: 

mata sira “alay-hie maqdama 
when is-traveled upon-him? arriving 
-bajji 


the-pilgrim 

(Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 137.2/Bulaq I, 114.1) 
‘When will he be used? When the pilgrims 
arrive’ 


(10) A masdar as absolute object but subject in 
a passive construction: 


sira ‘alay-hi — sayrun — Sadidun 
is-traveled upon-him traveling intense 
(Stbawayhi, Kitab 1, 140.7/Bulaq_ I, 
117.7) 


‘He was used intensively for traveling’ 


(11) A masdar as substitute for a finite verb 
expressing a command or wish: 
bu‘dan 
being-distant 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab 1, 184.15/Bulaq I, 157.1) 
‘Take distance’ 


(12) A masdar as substitute for a finite verb 
expressing a habit: 
-inna-mad = ’anta_~—s sayran sayran 
however you moving moving 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 197.17/Bulaq I, 168.10) 
‘How restless you are!’ 


(13) A masdar as a post-modifying comparison: 
marartu bi-hi fa-ida la-hu 
passed-I by-him and-suddenly to-him 
sawtun  sawtu bimdarin 
sounding sounding donkey 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 208.18; Bulaq I, 
177-23) 

‘T overtook him and suddenly he produced 
a braying-like sound’ 


(14) A masdar in the function of object of 
reason: 
fa‘altu daka  maxdfata fulanin 
did-I that being-afraid someone 
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(Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 216.6; Bulaq I, 
184.11) 
‘T acted so for fear of somebody’ 


(15) A masdar describing the situation of the 
subject or object: 
gataltu-hu — sabran 
killed-I-him _ fettering 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 218.2; Bulaq I, 
186.6) 
‘T killed him fettered’ 


(16) A masdar with an emphasizing sentence 
adverbial value: 


hada ‘abdullahi baqqan 

this ‘abdallah  being-true 
(Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 221.23; Bulaq 
1,189.19) 


‘This really is ‘Abdallah’ 


5. THE MASDAR IN MODERN 
LITERARY ARABIC 


In more recent literature, different terms are 
used to refer to the masdar, e.g. ‘verbal noun’, 
‘infinitive’, ‘event noun’, ‘(deverbal) process 
nominal’ as opposed to ‘result nominal’. They 
all have in common their emphasis that the 
masdar belongs to the category ‘noun’ but 
may exhibit some characteristics of its cor- 
responding verb. A standard definition speaks 
about the occurrence, in nominal form, of the 
corresponding verb without any reference to 
the aspect of time: “The nomina verbi, plea 
ball, are abstract substantives, which express 
the action, passion, or state indicated by the 
corresponding verbs, without any reference to 
object, subject, or time” (Wright 1974:I, 110). 
Here, the term masdar is used with the follow- 
ing definition: ‘a noun, conditioned in its com- 
binatorial behavior at phrase and sentence level 
by the semantic value and argument structure 
of the corresponding verb’. 


6. THE LEXICAL FORM OF THE 
MASDAR 


The root-and-pattern-based Arabic language 
system uses vowels (or their absence) and a 
limited number of auxiliary (semi)consonants 
in combination with the productive tri- and 
quadriliteral verbal root combinations to com- 
pose the most frequently used nominal repre- 
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sentations of the abstract semantic value of the 
verbal root combination involved, as well as 
all possible regular masdar derivates within the 
Literary Arabic language system such as the ism 
al-marra, i.e. expressing a single realization of 
the finite verb. 

Notwithstanding some phonologically and/ 
or semantically based regularities, the masdar 
forms of stem I of triliteral root combinations 
are scarcely predictable. One needs to con- 
sult the dictionary to be sure about them. The 
lexical form of masdars of the derived stems 
of the triliteral root and those of quadriliteral 
roots are very regular and far more predictable 
(> verbal noun). Wright (1974:1, r1off.) presents 
a rather comprehensive list of masdar forms. 


7. THE FUNCTION OF THE MASDAR 
NOUN PHRASE 


As a noun, a masdar can realize the functions 
any element belonging to the category ‘noun’ 
may fulfill in a sentence. Any exception to this 
statement is due to specific characteristics of 
the masdar. 


(17) A masdar noun phrase as topic in a nomi- 
nal sentence: 
safku d-dim@i mubarram 
shedding the-blood forbidden 
(Cantarino 1974-1975:], 15.4) 
‘Shedding of blood is forbidden’ 


(18) A masdar noun phrase as comment in a 
nominal sentence: 
as-sababu_ t-tani intiqalu ‘dsimati 
the-reason the-second transfer capital 
L-xilafa 
the caliphate 
(Cantarino 1974-1975:, 18.6) 
‘The second reason is the transfer of the 
capital of the caliphate’ 


(19) A masdar noun phrase as subject in a ver- 
bal sentence: 


gad kana stixdamu — |-mawaili 
certainly was-he employment the-clients 
nadiran 

rare 


(Cantarino 1974-1975:I, 46.5) 
‘The appointment of clients (mawali) was 
not common’ 
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(20) A masdar noun phrase as direct object in a 
verbal sentence: 
wa-lakinna-ka taf‘alu ma-la -astatiu 
and-but-you you-do what-not I-can 
fi‘la-hu 
doing-his 
(Cantarino 1974-1975:II, 402.10) 
‘But you do things that I cannot do’ 


A masdar noun phrase as prepositional 
object in a verbal sentence: 


(21) 


ida Ssa‘artu bi-suquti I-kitabi min 
when felt-I by-falling the-book from 
yad-i 

hand-my 


(Cantarino 1974-1975:II, 402.1) 
‘when I felt the book falling from my 
hand’ 


(22) A masdar noun phrase as (temporal) sen- 
tence adverbial: 
qubayla buzugi §-Samsi 
a-little-before rising — the-sun 
(Cantarino 1974-1975:II, 402.2) 
‘shortly before sunrise’ 


(23) A masdar noun phrase as verb phrase 
adverbial: 
taradtu-ha = min bund tarda 
threw-I-her from here throwing 
L-kilabi 
the-dog 


(Cantarino 1974-1975:II, 170.4) 
‘I threw her out as one would a dog’ 


8. THE STRUCTURE OF THE MASDAR 
NOUN PHRASE 


A masdar noun phrase is a phrase in which a 
masdar realizes the head function. The seman- 
tic value of the head is defined in the lexicon 
and represents the abstract meaning of the 
corresponding verb in its base or derived stem. 
The number of arguments that can co-occur in 
a masdar noun phrase is lexically determined. 
The relationship between the head and its argu- 
ments may be governed by the characteristics 
of the head as belonging to the category ‘noun’ 
or be expressed by verbal characteristics of the 
corresponding verb. 

The semantic value of the masdar blocks 
the occurrence of elements such as pre- or 
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post-modifying demonstratives. It also pre- 
cludes some other nominal processes such as 
the occurrence of a dual, plural, or diminutive 
form. On the other hand, a verbal modifier may 
occur (Fassi Fehri 1993:232-237). 

The minimal structure of a masdar noun 
phrase is the occurrence of an obligatory head 
realization. Optional extensions are the occur- 
rence of a pre- or post-determiner, possible 
complements, and post-modifying elements. 


(24) Simple head realization: 


zawaju-hu tazwirun bayatu-hu 
marriage-his falsifying live-his 
tazwirun 

falsifying 


(Cantarino 1974-1975:I, 18.7) 
‘His marriage was a fake and so was his 
life’ 


(25) A head realization with a pre-determiner: 
li-mada |-buk@u 
for-what the-crying 
(Cantarino 1974-1975:], 15.5) 
‘Why this crying?’ 


(26) A head realization with a post-modifier: 
hatta safartu. min al-qahira safaran 
until traveled-I from Cairo traveling 
tawilan 
long 
(Cantarino 1974-1975:II, 170.1) 

‘until I left Cairo on a long trip’ 


(27) A head realization with a post-determining 
genitive of the subject: 
gqabla-— majr-i huna 
before coming-my here 
(Cantarino 1974-1975:II, 402.4) 
‘before my coming here’ 


(28) A head realization with a post-determining 
genitive of the object: 


hamma_ __ bi-idxali yadi-hi 
tried-he — by-introducing _hand-his 
fi s-sundugi 

in the-box 


(Cantarino 1974-1975:II, 402.7) 
‘He tried to introduce his hand in the box’ 
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(29) A head realization with a genitive of the 
subject and an accusative of the object: 
min talab-i tabwila — I-burriyya 
of asking-my granting the-freedom 
li-n-nis@i 
for-the-women 
(Cantarino 1974-1975:II, 403.1) 
‘because I asked to grant freedom to 
women’ 


(30) A head realization with a genitive of the 
subject and prepositional object: 
kana ya‘vifue min h@ula@i s-Sababi 
was-he he knows of these  the-boys 
hubba-hum li-l-ilmi 
loving-their for-the-science 
(Cantarino 1974-1975:II, 404.6) 
‘He knew how much these young men 
loved to learn’ 


(31) A head realization with a genitive and an 
accusative of the object: 


wa-lam  yaktafi Lxuiri ?ilyds 
and-not __was-satisfied  the-priest ilyas 
biviblagi  §-Sayxi hada |-xabara 


with-bringing the-sheikh this the news 
(Cantarino 1974-1975:II, 404.2) 
‘Father Ilyas, the priest, was not satisfied 


with just bringing such news to the sheikh’ 
9. COMPARISON AND CONCLUSION 


Looking at the examples of masdar realization 
in Classical Arabic, one might say that a num- 
ber of them (examples (1-3), (5), and (7)) seem 
to be theoretical constructs. In Modern Literary 
Arabic, a masdar with a nominative subject no 
longer occurs. The construction with a subject 
or object post-determiner (6) or with a sub- 
ject post-determiner and object complement (4) 
seems to be the most common or most frequent 
realization in Modern Literary Arabic, but this 
has to be verified by a statistical corpus inven- 
tory (Badawi a.o. 2004: 237-241). 

The masdar has an important function as 
source for the expansion of the lexicon, especially 
but not exclusively in the domains of science and 
technology. The notions ‘event noun’ and ‘process 
nominal’ are often used in describing the masdar , 
as opposed to a ‘result nominal’. For a number of 
examples of ‘result nominals’ as masdar derivates, 
we refer to Monteil (1960:111ff.). 
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Mauritania 


In 1960, Mauritania, a French colony along 
the Atlantic Coast in West Africa, achieved 
independence under the name of the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania. The name ‘Mauritania’, 
once used as the name of the Roman colonies of 
North Africa (Mauretania), was reintroduced 
by the colonial administration to designate 
this western part of the Saharo-Sahelian zone, 
which was called in Arabic literature bilad 
Singit ‘country of Singit’, trab al-bidan ‘land 
of the Whites’ (Taine-Cheikh 1990), or bilad 
as-sayba ‘country of anarchy’. 

The borders of the country are as arbitrary 
as its name. Indeed, they do not follow at all 
the territorial limits of the Moorish Arabic- 
speaking country, which extended far beyond 
those borders, especially in the north, in 
the region of the Rio de Oro and of the 
Sagya el-Hamra, occupied by the Spanish. 
The Senegal River, chosen as the southern 
border, is inhabited on either side by the same 
black African populations, which have Pulaar, 
Soninke, or Wolof as their mother tongue. 

Originally, Mauritania was conceived as 
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a ‘transition’ country between ‘arabity’ and 
‘africanity’ (Baduel 1990), hence the situation 
of Arabic is particularly complex but also, as in 
other places, subject to ceaseless change. 


1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: THE 
RELIGIOUS ‘ARABIZATION’ 


A variety of Arabic (> Hassaniyya) is currently 
the mother tongue of a majority (usually 
estimated between 70 and 80 percent of a 
total of 2.9 million people) of the Mauritanian 
population. This is the consequence of the 
abandonment of the Berber language (Zenaga), 
at the end of a very long process of Arabization, 
which seems to have begun at the end of the 
14th and beginning of the 15th century but has 
not yet been completed even today. The first 
contacts with the Arabic language took place 
at the end of the rst millennium, through the 
Islamic religion, and concerned all the ethnic 
groups of the region. 

For all societies concerned, Islamization 
represented a global cultural phenomenon, but 
its linguistic effects were variable. Although 
a perfect command of Classical Arabic is 
strongly recommended for every good Muslim, 
this perfect command was (and still is) often 
much more limited than expected. The ancient 
populations of Mauritania were no exception 
to this rule, although a relatively large number 
of people apparently became literate. This is 
probably due to the history of the region and the 
social organization of the different ethnic groups. 

The Islamization of the Saharo-Sahelian part 
of West Africa was linked with the Almoravid 
movement, initiated in the rith century by 
the Berber tribes of the region, according to 
local traditions, somewhere between the Adrar 
and the Senegal delta. This movement was 
to be very successful in Morocco and Spain 
(Norris 1972, 1986). The name ‘Almoravid’ is 
supposed to have come, through the Spanish 
language, from murabitun; it probably does 
not signify ‘those from the ribat “fortified 
monastery”’, as has been supposed for a long 
time, but rather ‘those who wage a holy war’ 
(participle of the verb rabata). 

Nevertheless, the penetration of Islam does 
not begin with the armed fighters of Yahya 
ibn Ibrahim al-Gdali. In fact, conversions had 
already taken place since the middle of the 8th 
century, especially among the Lemtuna Berbers 
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and the Soninke of the Ghana empire. This 
peaceful Islamization was linked with trade (in 
particular with the Kharijite Mzab) but remained 
quite superficial. The local sources do not always 
distinguish it from the traditions concerning 
the Bafour, the mysterious population from the 
Adrar that is sometimes associated with the 
breeding of dogs. The preaching of Ibn Y4sin, 
spread by the Almoravid troops, was a message 
of faith, but it also aimed at eradicating the 
strong influence exerted until then by Ibadite 
Kharijism in the Sahara and on its southern 
(and northern) borders. Henceforth, the aim 
was to attain a deeper knowledge of the sacred 
texts and a more orthodox practice of religion, 
in particular through the banishment of the 
pleasures of music and dance. 

Apart from the Almoravid episode (and, later, 
some Peul Jihadist movements), the conquests 
did not play a very important role in the 
diffusion of Islam in sub-Saharan Africa. Yet, the 
numerous conflicts, between the communities 
as much as between the tribes, and even within 
the tribes, resulted among other things in social 
fissure and tribal or ‘lineage’ specializations. 
Some tribes chose to relinquish their arms and 
dedicate themselves entirely to the study and 
teaching of the religious sciences, particularly 
at the end of the Surbubba war that in the 
17th century opposed two tribal coalitions in 
southwest Mauritania. The ‘learned’ tribes are 
the zwdya among the Arabic speakers and the 
gudayan (literally ‘qadis’) among the Zenaga 
speakers. In addition, among the neighboring 
Pulaar speakers, the influence of the Torobe 
group, representing the majority, relies partially 
on its religious status. 

In all ethnic groups (including the Soninke 
and the Wolof), the learned men had at their 
disposal a unified corpus of reference, based 
on the triad of Malikism, Ash‘arism, and Sufi 
brotherhoods, and applied largely similar 
methods to transmit knowledge. These methods 
made a strong demand on memory and used all 
possible memorization techniques: repetitions 
and recitations (supported by rhythmic move- 
ment of the body), poetry (even about abstract 
topics such as grammar), and copying of texts. 
Writing was at the center of learning, but 
transmission took place from the master’s voice 
to the student’s ear. The performance was 
less an oralization, corresponding to a real 
command of Classical Arabic as a language 
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of oral communication, than an auralization, 
meaning the recitation of literary Arabic (Taine- 
Cheikh 1998; Ould Cheikh 1998). Over the 
years, however, teaching has diversified and 
deepened thanks to a more frequent recourse 
to the mother tongue in order to explain the 
meaning of the text. Altogether, the level of 
Arabo-Islamic culture was significant, especially 
but not exclusively in the traditional schools 
(mahadar) of the desert. 


2. THE DIALECTAL ARABIZATION 


The four major Mauritanian caravan cities of 
the 2nd millennium (Wadan, Singiti, Tisit, and 
Walata) were founded around the 12th and 13th 
centuries, as the decline of Awdagust (probably 
to be identified with modern Tagdawast, in 
southeast Mauritania) was already sealed. At 
that time, the Islamic religion had already 
reached an important breakthrough in the 
region, paving the way fora certain adaptation to 
the Arabic language. The only Arabic-speaking 
communities, though, still seem to have been 
made up by small groups of traders coming 
from the Maghreb. In all cities with a Berber 
majority, whose destiny was unquestionably 
linked to the road taken by the trans-Saharan 
trade, the Azer language — probably a variety of 
Soninke as spoken by Zenaga speakers — may 
have played a key role as lingua franca, despite 
the weakening and finally the disappearance of 
the Ghana empire. 

The influence of Arabic-speaking groups only 
began to be felt in the Sahara from the 15th 
century onward. At the end of the r4th century, 
Ibn Xaldtin had pointed out the presence of 
the Bani Hassan in the Dra wadi (wad dar‘a) 
in the south of Morocco. In constant rivalry 
with their cousins, the Sbanat, they oppressed 
their neighboring Berber tribes (Ould Cheikh 
1995:43). Ibn Xaldiin traced back the genealogy 
of their chief, Hassan, to a certain Ma‘qil, but 
he did not specify the relationship between 
the latter and the Banu Hilal. One should be 
careful not to take at face value a history of 
the Bana Ma‘qil, even if certain authors tend to 
present them as a group distinct from both the 
Bani Hilal and the Banu Sulaym. 

The testimony of Arabic and Portuguese 
travelers provides some information about the 
migration of the Banu Hassan to the south 
and their slow penetration into the Sahara. 
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Nevertheless, there is, unfortunately, a lack of 
data for the reconstruction of the history of this 
‘dark age’, during which the dominance of the 
Arabs over (part of) the local Berber populations 
was established. Although the traditions and 
the local denominations encourage simplistic 
equations — ‘warlike tribes = Arabs’ vs. ‘mara- 
boutic tribes = Berbers’, or more recently, 
‘aristocratic = Arabs’ and ‘those who pay 
tribute = Berbers’ — there is some evidence 
that history has given rise to a complex society 
whose culture probably achieved some kind 
of symbiosis between ‘arabity’ and ‘berberity’, 
even though generally speaking, only the Arabic 
part of the heritage is claimed. 

As regards the language, the name Hassaniyya 
(or klam hassan lit. ‘the language of Hassan’), 
assigned to the spoken Arabic of Mauritania, 
clearly suggests that this dialect is a legacy from 
the Hassan tribes. In view of what is known 
about Arabization in the Saharo-Sahelian 
zone, this identification is not surprising in 
itself. Because all Arabic-speaking groups that 
came to settle in this area claim to be of 
the same origin, it is not too far-fetched to 
think that the fundamental characteristics of 
the Mauritanian dialect were already present in 
the 15th century. This is all the more plausible 
since even today for Hassaniyya speakers 
mutual comprehension seems to be easiest with 
the Bedouin in the whole Arabic world, not 
only from the Maghreb but also from the 
Middle East (especially Jordanians). Besides, 
the Hassaniyya language shows a remarkable 
homogeneity from east to west and from north 
to south (and even beyond the Mauritanian 
borders). This fact would seem to support 
this theory, although it does not explain one 
of the rare important regional differences, the 
occlusive or fricative pronunciation of /g/. 

Of course, even if the Hassaniyya language 
has retained many characteristics from the 
dialect once spoken by the Banu Hassan, 
this does not mean that it has gone through 
the centuries without changes. Even without 
mentioning the most recent evolutions, the 
numerous borrowings from local dialects, 
especially Zenaga, show the lexical enrichment 
produced by the contact with the Berber 
substrate language. 

Various morphosyntactic innovations are 
particularly characteristic of the Hassaniyya 
language, especially the passive voice, the 
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diminutive, and the elative (> Hassaniyya 
Arabic). Despite certain similarities with 
Zenaga, the neologisms of the Hassaniyya 
language cannot be interpreted as a simple 
calque but must be regarded as an internal 
evolution of the Arabic dialect. Although 
it is even harder to understand the general 
uniformity of innovations than the permanency 
of conservatisms, the successful innovations 
must have corresponded to particularly 
important needs of expression for the Moorish 
society. 


3. WRITTEN LITERATURE IN THE 
CLASSICAL AGE 


The dispersal of the Banta Hassan and their 
settlement in Saharan Mauritania led to new 
relations between the Arabic speakers and the 
(former) Berber speakers. Between the 17th 
century and the first half of the 18th century, 
four emirates (Trarza, Brakna, Adrar, and 
Tagant) were established, which corresponded 
to the early stages of political concentration, 
when a family of warriors (coming from the 
Bani Hassan, except in the case of the Tagant) 
exerted their authority on the tribes of the 
region. Starting at the end of the 18th century 
and flourishing above all in the roth century, an 
era ensued that seems to have been propitious 
for the development of culture and literature. 
Inscriptions in tifinag characters seem to have 
ceased around the 15th/16th centuries. Between 
the arrival of the Bani Hassan and that of the 
European colonizers, virtually all writing was 
done in Arabic characters, probably most of it in 
Classical Arabic, because there are few traces in 
Mauritania of Berber manuscripts written 
in Arabic characters (did they disappear?), 
although there did exist literary productions in 
Soninke and Pulaar, some of which, such as the 
beytol, were written with an Arabic alphabet. 
Broadly speaking, the concept of written 
literature is applicable to all intellectual 
productions recorded in the familial libraries. 
These were extremely numerous, even if they 
were often limited to the contents of a trunk. 
In the case of the literate Moors, the trunk 
was carried around on camels when the camp 
was moving. The Hassaniyya speakers of the 
western Sahara take a lot of pride in the fact 
that they were one of the rare nomadic societies 
in the Arab world to be strongly attached to the 
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book and to the study of Muslim Arabic culture 
(Bonte and Claudot-Hawad 1998). 

In the last few decades, some collections 
have been institutionalized, for both material 
and political reasons. The attention of the 
institutional power and the public was focused 
on this small number of libraries, particularly in 
the ancient cities of the Sahara. Such sedentary 
establishments may not have been the general 
rule, but the inventory of their contents gives 
an idea of the texts that were bought or copied 
most frequently. 

Between Singiti and Wadan, for example, 
twelve family libraries can be counted. The 
contents are variable in size, from several pages 
to hundreds of pages, and the 1,106 documents 
are unequally shared between the libraries. The 
library of the Ahl Habat from Singiti alone 
contains more than half of these documents, 
most of them purchased. Founded by Sidi 
Muhammad wall Habat in 1845 upon his 
return from his Mecca pilgrimage, the library 
is said to have contained up to three thousand 
books. As in most libraries, the great majority 
of the books date from the roth century, but a 
considerable number date from the 17th and 
18th centuries. Some are even more ancient; 
indeed, five copies of manuscripts made prior 
to the end of the 15th century are listed, with 
ten copies realized in the 16th century. The 
oldest document kept in Mauritania can also be 
found here, a copy (made in 480/1087—-1088) 
of a commentary on the Ouran written by 
the Iraqi author ’Abu Hilal al-Askari (d. 395/ 
IO04-1005). 

The books contained in the libraries of Singiti 
and Wadan are mainly about religion and 
jurisprudence: about 40 percent on theology 
(figh, ?usul, qawd%id, nawazil) and almost 30 
percent on the Quranic sciences (copies of 
the vulgate, the exegesis, the words of the 
Prophet, and the hagiographical stories) and 
mysticism (tasawwuf). Among the remaining 
30 percent, mathematics (1.70%) and_ logic 
(2.78%) are relatively well represented, more 
so than history, astronomy, and medicine. But 
linguistic topics (nabw, sarf, luga, and ’adab) 
are particularly popular (23.77%). The great 
lexicographical corpus al-Odmus al-mubit, for 
instance, gathered by the scholar from Siraz, 
Muhammad ibn Ya‘qib al-Firazabadi (d. 817/ 
I414-1415), was written in calligraphy for the 
library of the Ahl Habat over the course of 
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several years (the copy of the two first volumes 
dating from 1251/1835-1836 and of the last 
two from 1260/1844). 

With regard to Mauritanian scholars, no 
writings are known before the 18th century (al- 
Bartali 1981; Ould Bah 1981; Hamidun 1990; 
Rebstock 2001). With the apparent exception 
of a Wadanian scholar of the 16th century 
who left a written commentary on the Our’an, 
the most ancient Moorish author known is 
the great fagih of Singiti, Muhammad wall 
al-Muxtar woll Billa‘mas (1625-1695). This 
major figure of the cultural history of the 
western Sahara wrote, among other things, a 
commentary on a book about the foundations 
of the dogma and one on astronomy. 

It is precisely because the Moorish books are 
so recent that the middle of the 18th century 
appears as the beginning of a new era. However, 
in a strictly literary sense, Mauritanian cultural 
production was of variable value. Indeed, there 
is not a lot of prose literature, and it is often 
badly represented. Globally, works on ’adab 
are rare. The only real prose writer seem to 
have been a$-Sayx Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti 
(d. 1826), who wrote a biography of his father 
(the great mystic a3-Sayx Sid al-Muxtar) and a 
number of treatises. 

On the other hand, poetry is both abundant 
and of high quality, as demonstrated by "Ahmad 
ibn al’Amin a8-Singiti. In Cairo, he wrote from 
memory a book on his country of origin, al- 
Wasit fi tarajim ’udaba@ Singit ‘The best [book] 
on the work of poets and men of Singit’ (Miské 
1970), including no fewer than 4,500 lines of 
verse. This anthology brings together 82 poets, 
divided into 18 tribes (all maraboutic), most of 
them from the roth century, testifying to the 
vitality of the classical gasida of the Moorish 
literate elite and of their high level in literary 
Arabic (Ould Bah 1971:26-48; Tulba 2000). 

Since Classical Arabic poetry belongs to the 
domain of written (or ‘auralized’) literature, 
presumably the entire oral literature in Arabic 
is expressed in dialect. Indeed, despite the 
numerous isomorphisms between the written 
and the oral spheres, the separation between 
the two fields coincides almost exactly, at least 
until the 2oth century, with the distinction 
between the two varieties of Arabic in use in 
Mauritania. 

The first resemblance to note is the preemi- 
nence of poetry as literary genre (Martin-Granel 
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a.o. 1992; Bariou a.o.1995). Even though 
Classical Arabic poetry is called > Sir, in 
Hassaniyya it has the generic name of gnd. The 
metrical system of oral poetry (Taine-Cheikh 
1985) presents many common points with 
the classical > meters in its general principles 
(regularity of the number of syllables per meter, 
quantitative distinction between short and long 
syllables, constant presence of a rhyme). More 
precisely, there may even be a fundamental 
common opposition between ascending rhythms 
(with a metrical accent on the long second 
syllable of the watid majmi‘ ‘rising foot’: short 
+ long) and descending rhythms (with a metrical 
accent on the long first syllable of the watid 
mafrug ‘descending foot’: long + short). 

Despite the obvious resemblance between 
the two metrical systems, there are important 
differences as well. The first of these is the 
general tendency to simplify in the gd, through 
a reduction of the number of syllables per meter 
and through an increase of the proportion of 
short syllables compared to the long ones, the 
latter tending to remain only in rhyme. The 
second one is the adaptation of the principle 
of quantity to the vocalic system of the dialect. 
Open syllables of the Cv type having almost 
disappeared in Hassaniyya, closed syllables 
CvC or long vowels Cv are counted as short in 
contrast with the ‘extra-long’ syllables CvCC 
(twice closed) or CvC (closed with a long 
vowel). The third difference concerns the use 
of rhyme in a verse unit that seems peculiar to 
the dialect, even if it shows some similarities 
with other forms of poetry expressed in dialect. 
On the one hand, the gav is made up of 
four hemistichs with alternating rhymes ab- 
ab, and on the other hand, the tal‘a is made 
up of six hemistichs (aa-ab-ab), differing from 
the quatrain through the two first identical 
rhymes. 

Until the 2oth century, the great themes of 
the gnd (Taine-Cheikh 1994) were very close 
to those of the Si‘r, in spite of the difference 
in name. Put simply, one might say that there 
were eulogies (madih or tana@ for the si‘r, Sakr 
for the gd) and satire (Satm or hija in Classical 
Arabic, sdtm or ‘ayb in Hassaniyya), on the one 
hand, and elegies and love poems (respectively 
nasib and gazal, although these apply mostly 
to Si‘r), on the other. The last two themes, very 
frequent, were practiced by authors (mgannyin) 
who belonged more or less to all social classes. 
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Many anonymous poems belong to common 
culture, even if they sing about a particular 
region, the one of the poet (Sidi Brahim 1992). 
Others have well-known authors (Ould Zenagui 
1994), sometimes very famous, including, in 
certain cases, those known for their knowledge 
or for their poetry in Classical Arabic. The 
verses may be purely elegiac or only about love, 
but very often they are both simultaneously. 
The expression of feelings of love always respect 
the laws of decency (Tauzin 1982, 1990) and 
often are limited to mention of places formerly 
frequented by the loved one (always a woman, 
as the men traditionally kept for themselves the 
right to compose gnd, leaving to women only 
the minor, and historically more recent, form 
of the distich called tabra‘). 

The writing of eulogies and criticism was 
subject to even more constraints. If the recitation 
of poetry took place in a context of rhymed 
exchanges between people of equivalent status, 
they assumed the form of sparring matches 
(the gta‘, which imposed certain rules of meters 
and rhymes). As these matches often played a 
role in the rivalries between the tribes, certain 
warriors, including the chiefs, distinguished 
themselves in it. However, more generally (and 
with the exception of the very particular case 
of the madb an-nabi ‘the praise of the Prophet’, 
which was composed and sung only by the 
former slaves and the bratin), eulogies as well 
as satire were inseparable from the very closed 
social group of the musician-singers (Norris 
1968; Guignard 1975). It was their role not 
only to sing the gna (which is not necessarily 
sung, despite the meaning of its root g-n-y), 
but to do and undo reputations. According to 
certain local traditions (Ould Bah 1971:14), 
their ancestors, in the 18th century, were 
responsible for the most ancient verses known 
in Moorish poetry. The long poems with epic 
accents that some griots like Saddim wall 
Ndyartu or ‘Ali wall Manu composed in honor 
of their warrior chiefs constitute a particular 
genre (thdydin) of Moorish poetical heritage, 
quite esoteric but also highly regarded. 

Nonpoetic genres exist, of course, but not 
all are represented. In the field of the narrative 
forms, there are mainly fairy tales and stories. 
Of great variety, they are not limited to wisdom 
fairy tales and marvel stories intended for 
children (Tauzin 1993; Ould Mohamed Baba 
2000-2001; Ould Ebnou n.d.). In the discursive 
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field, mainly short forms can be noted. Among 
the dialogic, playful, and/or didactic forms, 
there is the one, quite common, of the riddle 
(thazi) — often around wordplay — and the more 
specific one of the pastoral enigma (Taine- 
Cheikh 1995) in which the playful rivalry 
between shepherds expresses itself (this is called 
zarg, like the riddles students of Classical Arabic 
posed to one another). Finally, proverbs and 
sayings (‘amtal) are also found in large numbers 
(Ould Ebnou n.d.), which demonstrates the 
strong fondness of Hassaniyya speakers for 
gnomic speech. 


4. ORAL LITERATURE 


Mauritanian Arabic literature peaked in the 
roth century, but the seeds of change were 
already present before that time. The influence 
of France began to develop in the south in 
1857 and soon led to a tight control of the 
whole Senegal River valley. The beginning of 
the colonial conquest itself took place at the 
beginning of the 2oth century. As of 1920, 
Mauritania was officially regarded as a French 
colony, governed from Saint-Louis in Senegal. 
The effects of colonization were felt for a long 
time after the granting of independence. 

For several decades, colonization, which 
was carried out essentially from the strategic 
perspective of pacifying the region, remained 
superficial. Its impact was especially weak on 
the nomadic world, which only experienced 
indirect administration (enlistment in the 
goums, particular groups of military nomads, 
taxes imposed on the tribes, etc.). During 
that time, the sedentary black Africans of the 
earlier colonized valley were already subject to 
conscription and scheduled taxes. The Moors 
offered a particularly tenacious resistance to 
the French education system, and the most 
aristocratic people did not hesitate to send the 
children of their slaves or their dependents to 
school instead of their own children, when 
pressure became irresistible. As the back- 
wardness of Hassaniyya speakers increased, 
the colonial authorities agreed to open special 
schools, known as medersas, for the sons from 
good Moorish families, in which Arabic was 
given an important place. These schools were 
abolished in the 1940s, but as compensation 
a few hours of Arabic were introduced in all 
schools attended by Hassaniyya speakers. This 
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measure tended, however, to be withheld from 
the black Africans, under the pretext of making 
a distinction between the Arabic language as a 
‘language of culture’ (reserved for speakers of 
Arabic) and as a ‘language of religion’ (excluded 
from the French state school system). 

One of the effects of the colonial policy was 
that of modifying social relations, weakening 
the power of the warriors and supporting the 
position of the marabouts (zwdya). It is no 
accident that the first president of Mauritania, 
Mokhtar Ould Daddah, and most of the 
Moorish executives of the young state belonged 
to the literate tribes, in particular those of 
the southwest, who had been schooled before 
the others. However, the securing of the 
latter’s loyalty was realized to the detriment 
of traditional education, and, in the course of 
the 20th century, the influence of the mahddar 
and the number of students attending them 
continued to diminish. 

The nascent republic was qualified as 
‘Islamic’, based on the idea that religion 
was the common denominator of the entire 
population of Mauritania, but the language of 
administration and the education system were 
French, even if at the time this concerned only 
a small minority of children. Very soon, this 
official predominance of a foreign language was 
denounced by the Moorish community. 

Ever since its creation, Mauritania has 
belonged to various organizations uniting the 
black African countries formerly colonized by 
France. Its recognition by the other Arabic 
countries and its entry into the Arab League 
were less immediate because of the opposition 
voiced by Morocco. Only by the end of the 
1960s did the Moroccan claims cease, opening 
the possibility for a readjustment between Arabic 
and the black world, more in accordance with 
the wishes of the Moorish community (Ould 
Cheikh 1995:32-33). However, the changes 
were fought by the black African communities 
of Mauritania, who regarded them as harmful 
to their vested benefits, inherited from colo- 
nization, and perceived them as contrary to 
their elementary political rights. 

If one considers the education system of 
Mauritania, which is usually the first stumbling 
block in contacts between the ethnic groups, it 
becomes clear that the country has never ceased 
to Arabize since its independence. The first 
measures were directed at the whole student 
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body: Arabic was imposed on all secondary 
school students, at least as a second foreign 
language, and before the primary cycle a first 
year was added, entirely in Arabic, under the 
pretext of introducing Quranic Arabic. Soon, 
the influence of Arabic nationalist movements, 
affected by events in the Middle East, was 
reinforced by the massive settlement of 
nomadic people. Ruined by years of severe 
drought, Moorish cattle breeders were asking 
for schools for their children and possibilities 
of employment in the administration for those 
who were educated in the mabddar. Under 
these circumstances the number of hours of 
Arabic were increased considerably, facilitating 
the integration into the state education system 
of teachers coming from the traditional system. 
One of the two curricula put in place — the one 
dominated by the Arabic language — was then 
invaded by students who were total beginners 
in the French language. In the 1980s, the 
contrast deepened between the ‘Arab’ course of 
study, compulsory for all Hassaniyya speakers 
and with a minor place for French, and the 
‘bilingual’ one, leading generally only to a 
master’s degree in French and attended by a 
majority of the black African population. 

This system, which through two different 
courses of study was supposed to lead to 
Arabic/French bilingualism, was finally aban- 
doned because of the costs involved and the 
inefficiency (Taine-Cheikh 2004). The balance 
of power became extremely unfavorable to 
the black Africans after the ethnic conflict of 
1989, the most violent since independence. 
Consequently, the government decided to 
abolish the bilingual course of study. The 
effect of the measure was softened by the 
existence of a private educational system that 
was increasingly successful. Additionally, the 
French language was not removed entirely from 
the educational system, although the precedence 
of the Arabic language was affirmed. This was 
facilitated by the adoption of Arabic as the only 
official language as early as 1991, one of the 
consequences being a significant Arabization 
of toponyms, often to the detriment of French 
and Berber names, which had long been in use 
(Ould Cheikh 199 5:3 3-34). 

The 21st century seems to have opened a 
new era in which Arabization will once again 
experience considerable progress, probably 
being marked as much by education as by the 
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Arabic media (in particular satellite television). 
The future will tell what the result will be for 
the practice of literary Arabic, of the Hassaniyya 
dialect, and of its ‘modernized’ version, the 
local version of standard Arabic (Taine-Cheikh 
2002, 2004). 
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MAWDUS 


Mawdi‘ 


1. THE MEANING OF THE TERM 
MAWDU‘ 


The term mawdi‘ is used in two senses: 


i. When derived from wad‘, which serves in 
the literature translated from Greek as the 
equivalent of the verb tithémi ‘to place’, 
mawdu‘ refers to ‘mutual agreement, con- 
vention’ (Pollak 1913:58; Georr 1948:249; 
Afnan 1969:315-316). Mawdi‘ is used in 
this sense by az-Zajjaji (d. 339/949): “A noun 
is an invented sound with a conventional 
meaning, not specified by time” (al-ism 
sawt mawdu‘ dall bi-ttifaq ‘ala ma‘nan gayr 
magqrun bi-zaman; Versteegh 1995:58). This 
term refers to the prevailing view in Arabic 
linguistics according to which the meaning of 
words can be derived from the conventions 
of human society rather than from nature 
(Talmon 1990:270; Versteegh 1995:58). This 
is a reaction to the general problem discussed 
in Greek philosophy, whether things are by 
convention (nd6mdi/thései) or nature (phisei). 
In connection with the meaning of words, 
the question was raised by Plato in his 
Kratylos. The Arabs accepted Aristotle’s view 
(De interpretatione 16 a 19-20) about the 
conventional origin of language (Versteegh 
1977:139). The same term mawdiu‘ also 
served for the translation of bupdthesis, for 
instance, in Ibn at-Tayyib, “Are [the species] 
found [in nature] or are they just posited in the 
imagination?” ([al-anwa‘| hal hiya mawjuda 
’am *innama hiya mawdi‘a fi |’awham; Tafsir 
55), which refers to the axiomatic principles 
of sciences (Mar6th 1994:129-153). 

ii. In the Arabic translation literature, the Greek 
(hupo)keimai (Latin (sub)iaceo/sterno) ‘to lie 
under’ is rendered by wad‘ as well. In this 
case, the word has either a metaphysical or a 
linguistic sense. In metaphysics, hupokeime- 
non corresponds to the Latin substratum and 
refers in philosophical terminology to the 
bearer of qualities; in linguistics, accordingly, 
it refers to the subject of a proposition (Pollak 
1913:58; Georr 1948:249; Afnan 1969: 
315-316; Versteegh 1997:123). Summing 
up the views of al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, al- 
Gazzali (d. 505/r111) states that a categori- 
cal proposition (gadiyya hamliyya) consists 
of two parts, e.g. ‘the world is created’ 
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(al-‘Glam hadit). In this sentence, al-‘alam is 
the ‘underlying concept’ or ‘the bearer of the 
quality’ (al-mawdu‘) of which the quality of 
‘being created’ is reported (muxbar ‘anhu; 
al-Gazzali, Maqdsid 54). In another passage, 
while expounding his own views, al-Gazzali 
says that a sentence consists of a ‘report’ (> 
xabar) and ‘that which is reported’ (mux- 
bar ‘anhu). “It is the habit of logicians (al- 
mantiqiyyun) to refer to the word ‘reported 
of by the term mawda™ (al-Gazzali, Mantiq 
110). These words prove that the term cor- 
responds to the Latin term subiectum in 
medieval scholastic logic (about mawdu‘ and 
its meaning in al-Farabi’s “Ihs@ al-‘ulum, see 
Versteegh 1997:87, 123). 


The Andalusian Arab grammarian’Abu‘Abdallah 
al-Batalyust (d. 521/1127) writes that the more 
or less philosophical term mawda‘ corresponds 
to mubtada’ in linguistic terminology (Elamrani- 
Jamal 1983:137-141, 182-183, 1979:76- 
89; Endress 1986a:203; Versteegh 1993:138; 
> ibtida@). Aba Hayyan at-Tawhidi transmits 
a discussion between the logician Abi Biér 
Matta ibn Yunus and the grammarian Aba 
Sa‘id as-Sirafi which took place in 320/932. 
The latter blamed the logicians for using Arab 
words in unknown meanings and for creating a 
new language within the traditional Arabic lexi- 
con. One of his examples was the word mawdu‘ 
(Tawhidi, Imta° 107-108, esp. 122; Endress 
1986b:260; Versteegh 1977:139). Accordingly, 
this term should be regarded as an innovation 
in the language of philosophy. 

Thus, in philosophical terminology, the word 
mawdu‘ denotes the subject of a judgment 
(bukm) in a categorical proposition, and in the 
linguistic tradition it corresponds to mubtada’ 
as used by Arab grammarians referring to the 
topic or grammatical subject of a sentence. 


2. MAWDUS AND MUBTADA’ 


Although the logical term mawdi‘* and the 
linguistic term mubtada’ share the meaning 
of ‘subject’, the connotation of the two terms 
is not exactly the same. All grammarians rec- 
ognized two basic types of sentences: verbal 
(jumla fi'liyya) and nominal (jumla ismiyya). 
These terms indicate that the sentence begins 
with a verb or a noun (Versteegh 1997:49), 
whereas in the philosophical tradition the basis 
of division was whether the predicate was a 
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verb or a noun (> mahmiul). This implies that 
grammatical analysis was more concerned with 
formal criteria, whereas the philosophical tradi- 
tion concentrated more on material aspects. 

In sentences with a verbal predicate, the noun 
was necessarily the subject in every case, because 
verbs were necessarily analyzed as predicates. 
The situation was more complicated in sen- 
tences with a nominal predicate. Nouns refer to 
entities having qualities or distinctive features. 
Explained in terms of Aristotle’s logic, subject 
always fell under the category of substance, 
physical or intellectual, of which the other nine 
categories were predicated. However, it always 
depends on the context which word can be 
explained as substance in a given sentence. In 
the sentences ‘a human being is mortal’ and 
“Zayd is a human being’, the same concept may 
be analyzed either as subject or as predicate. 
In the case of an inductive enumeration, even 
sentences like ‘a human being is Zayd’ admitted 
in logical analysis. 

In the sentence ‘Zayd is white’, however, 
“Zayd’ is substance, and ‘white’ is a color fall- 
ing under the category of quality. Nevertheless, 
‘whiteness is a color’? complies with the above 
criteria, ‘whiteness’ being regarded as a sub- 
stance. All of this means that the subject and 
predicate of a proposition were interchangeable 
in logic, if the nature and meaning of the con- 
cepts permitted so. 

Some texts suggest that this was not the case 
in linguistics. As al-Batalytsi states, there were 
discussions among grammarians concerning the 
sentence Sarru n-nis@i al-bahdatiru ‘the most 
malevolent women are those who are stout and 
short’. When analyzing this sentence, some held 
the view that al-bahdatiru is mubtada’, conse- 
quently, Sarru n-nis@i is predicate, while others 
held the opposite view. The author says that 
only the first option can be admitted (Elamrani- 
Jamal 1983:182). 

The discussion quoted by al-Batalyusi indi- 
cates that in grammar, in contradistinction to 
logic, one term was analyzed as natural subject 
while the other was analyzed as natural predi- 
cate within a sentence. In linguistic analysis, 
subject and predicate do not seem to be inter- 
changeable. The different attitudes of gram- 
marians and logicians point to the difference 
between the meaning of mawdu‘ in philosophy 
and mubtada’ in grammar. 

Referring to Aristotle, Ibn Zur‘a (d. 398/ 
1008) states that the mawdu‘ is always and 
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necessarily a noun (Ibn Zur‘a, Mantig 35). This 
view relies on Aristotle’s metaphysical doctrine, 
as indicated above, because nouns denote sub- 
stances, and substances are bearers of the other 
nine categories being regarded as predicates. 

A further theoretical difference concerned the 
fact that the definition of mubtada@ included an 
indication of grammatical government (Vers- 
teegh 1977:73-74). Its definition tradition- 
ally consisted of formal elements (Ibn Malik, 
-Alfiyya, chapter on ibtida@): “[Mubtada’ is] a 
noun devoid of overt governors without addi- 
tions” (ism mujarrad ‘an al-‘awamil al-lafdiyya 
gayr al-mazida), whereas this was not an official 
requirement in the case of mawdi‘ (Versteegh 
1997:87). 

Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037) says that mawda‘ can 
be universal (kulli), particular (juz’i), individual 
(Saxsi), and devoid of quantification (muhmal). 
The sentence zayd yamsi ‘Zayd walks’ refers to 
an individual subject (zayd), but ‘walks’ (yamsi) 
is ‘of more general occurrence’ than zayd, but 
if his essence (dat) is described (mawsuf) by an 
attribute (sifa), it is universal (Ibn Sina, Sifa’ 
25). The connection of two equally individual 
terms can only express identity: zayd huwa ’abu 
|-qasim ‘Zayd is ’Abi 1-Qasim’ (Ibn Sina, Sifa@’ 
21). As Ibn Sina states, one can speak here of 
subject and predicate only from the point of 
view of linguistics, but this does not correspond 
to the nature of things. 

All these considerations indicate that logic 
was always concerned with the nature of things 
and examined the linguistic expressions from 
the point of view of whether they adequately 
express the natural disposition of things, 
whereas linguistics analyzed mainly the form of 
sentences and the role that concepts play within 
the sentence. 

The terminology in the passage quoted fur- 
ther proves that mawdu‘ roughly corresponds 
to mawsuf in kalam terminology (Ibn Sina, 
Sif@ 18-20). 
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Meccan Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


Meccan Arabic refers to the variety of Arabic 
spoken mainly in the holy city of Mecca, Saudi 
Arabia. In addition, it is widely used and under- 
stood in both Jeddah and Madinah, and less so 
in Tavif. While the majority of the native speak- 
ers of the dialect live in Mecca and its suburbs, 
it is difficult to arrive at an accurate number 
of the speakers due to the extremely cosmo- 
politan nature of the population of Mecca and 
its constant settlement by speakers of other 
dialects. The annual pilgrimage season and the 
continuous religious visits paid by Muslims 
bring different cultures and languages to the 
city. These have given Mecca its unique multi- 
cultural structure and left their influence on the 
vocabulary as well. 

Meccan Arabic is basically a spoken language 
used in informal situations. Its use in recording 
literature depicting the area and its culture is 
restricted to a small number of books, pam- 
phlets, and poems published sporadically in 
local newspapers. 

Historically, Meccan Arabic belongs to 
the West Arabian (Hijazi) group of dialects; 
however, it is substantially different from the 
Bedouin dialects of the Hijaz and Tihama, and 
displays several characteristics of the sedentary 
dialects. It bears close linguistic affinity to the 
dialects spoken in Egypt, Sudan, and parts 
of the Levant (Ingham 1971). However, the 


Table 1. Inventory of Consonants 


bilabial 


labio- 
dental 


alveolar 


alveo- 
palatal 
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structure of Meccan Arabic shows most of the 
features shared by the Arabic dialects in gen- 
eral. These include the changes that took place 
in the phonological system of these dialects and 
the reduction of morphological categories (Ver- 
steegh 2001:99-100). 

Earlier studies of Meccan Arabic include 
Snouck Hurgronje’s (1886) collection of Mec- 
can proverbs and his (1888) description of life 
in Mecca in the last part of the roth century. 
Satterthwait (1960) deals with the rate of mor- 
phemic decay in Meccan Arabic in relation to 
Classical Arabic. 

The first serious description of the phonology, 
morphology, and syntax of the dialect is found 
in Schreiber (1971). This book also includes a 
glossary and the translation of selected texts 
into German. Ingham (1971) is a brief descrip- 
tion of the phonology and morphology of the 
verb. Meccan Arabic has also been studied as 
part of the so-called Urban Hijazi Arabic. Thus, 
Sieny (1978) is a syntactic description of the 
dialect conducted in the Tagmemic framework. 
Al-Sasi (1972) includes some Meccan proverbs 
and texts translated into German. 

Bakalla (1973, 1979) present the first detailed 
transformational generative analysis of the mor- 
phology and phonology of the verb in Mec- 
can. Abu-Mansour (1987) offers an extensive 
nonlinear analysis of syllable structure and syl- 
lable structure-related processes, while Kabrah 
(2004) is the most comprehensive optimality- 
theoretic account of syllable structure and stress 
phenomena. Word order in Meccan Arabic is 


palatal velar uvular pharyngeal laryngeal 





plosive 
voiceless, voiced b 
emphatic 
nasal m 
fricatives 
voiceless, voiced f s, 
emphatic 8, Z 
affricates 


st ost 
aa 


5 


voiceless, voiced j 


trill 
emphatic 
lateral 
emphatic 
glides w 


— SHOOK 


N 
nx 


x, § h, * h 
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described extensively in Abu-Mansour (1982). 
A glossary of Meccan terms can be found in 
Natto (1997). 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


The following is a description of the major pho- 
nological, morphological, and syntactic proper- 
ties of the dialect. 

2.1 Phonology 

2.1.1 Consonants 

The two phonemes /x, g/ are uvular sounds, 
while /j, 8, y/ are palatal. The only minimal 
pair that contrasts velarized /l/ with clear /l/ is 
/walla/ ‘by God’ and /walla/ ‘or else’ (Bakalla 
1979:460). Other occurrences of [4] result from 
emphasis spread. Recent studies show that /h/ is 
voiced: ’abkam > [?apkam] ‘mute’, but ’azhdar > 
[?azharr] ‘flowers’ (Abu-Mansour 1996:217). 

Generally, interdentals are reflected by plo- 
sives in Meccan, e.g. dahab ‘gold’, taldata ‘three’, 
and by sibilants in loans from Standard Arabic, 
thus zanb ‘sin’ and surayya ‘chandelier’. 

Meccan has four emphatic consonants, /t, d, 
s, z/; /r/ and /x/ behave like the emphatics in cer- 
tain contexts. Standard Arabic interdental /d/ is 
realized as the dental emphatic fricative /z/, in a 
large number of lexical items, e.g. galim ‘unjust’ 
and garif ‘charming’ for Standard Arabic dalim, 
and darif. A few words have /d/ instead: dahar 
‘back’, dalam ‘darkness’. 

Standard Arabic /q/ is reflected by /g/ in Mec- 
can, e.g. gamar ‘moon’, except in loans from 
Standard Arabic such as al-qur’dn ‘the Quran’ 
and al-qabira ‘Cairo’. 


2.1.2 Vowels 


Table 2. Inventory of vowels 


Short vowels Long vowels 


I 
key 


1 u 
a a 


The mid vowels /a/ and /6/ result from the 
historical change of *ay and *aw: bét < *bayt 
‘house’, mot < *mawt ‘death’. The old diph- 
thongs are preserved in the realization of mor- 
phological patterns: aysar ‘easier’ (aCCaC), 
mawwat ‘to cause to die’ (CvC,C;vC). 
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Nouns that end in CvCa in Standard Arabic, 
e.g. Sita@ ‘winter’, bamrd ‘red’, are realized as 
Sita and bamra in Meccan. Long vowels can 
only occur in open syllables except in final 
position, thus fdnius, bét, but fanisaba ‘her 
lantern’, bétana ‘our house’. Long /a/ occurs 
in closed syllables in medial position only in 
the active participle CaCiCa pattern: katba < 
katiba ‘female writer’. Long 7, a, 6, and a in 
final position represent the pronominal subject 
and object: kRatab+na ‘we wrote’ vs. katab+nd 
“we wrote it [sg. masc.]’. 

Vowels are strongly affected by adjacent con- 
sonants (Ingham 1971:275-276). First, /i/ and 
/a/ are both fronted and higher in the environ- 
ment of /j/ and /y/, thus, ['?ad3i] < aji. Second, 
all vowels have a more open pronunciation 
in the environment of pharyngeals, with an 
off-glide in the case of tense vowels: ['jehlib] < 
yiblib ‘he milks’, ['Tzeli] < ‘ali ‘Ali’, and [rirh] < 
rth ‘wind’. Third, an advanced realization of the 
vowels /u/ and /u:/ and a centralized realization 
of /a/ and /a:/ are found in the environment of 
plain consonants: ['gurdy] < gédu ‘guide him, 
['gatal] < gatal ‘he killed’. Fourth, emphatics 
are associated with a more retracted quality 
in the vowels with an on-glide accompanying 
tense vowels: ['tabSzn] < tab‘an ‘naturally’, 
[turl] < ful ‘length’. 


2.1.3 Syllable 

The possible phonological syllable types include 
Cy, Cv, CvC, CvC, and CvCC. The last two 
occur only in word-final position. The conso- 
nant clusters in the CvCC class of nouns must 
follow the sonority hierarchy principle; other- 
wise, a vowel, /a/, /i/, or /u/, is inserted (Abu- 
Mansour 1987): zarf ‘envelope’, bint ‘girl’, but 
gutn > gutun ‘cotton’, babr > bahar ‘sea’, samn 
> samin ‘ghee’. 


2.1.4 Stress 

The stress generalizations in Meccan are as 
follows (Kabrah 2004). First, in two-syllable 
words, stress lodges on the rightmost heavy 
syllable if there is one; otherwise, the penult 
is stressed: nadeét ‘I called’, katdbt ‘I wrote’, 
kdtab ‘he wrote’, xala ‘maternal aunt’. Second, 
in three-syllable words, stress falls on the right- 
most heavy syllable, else on the antepenult: 
manadil ‘handkerchiefs’, ragabatha ‘her neck’, 
but sdmaka ‘fish’. Third, in four-syllable words, 
the rightmost heavy syllable within the last three 
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syllables is stressed; otherwise, the penultimate 
syllable bears the stress: mudarrisin ‘teachers 
[masc.]’, astalémna ‘we received’, kitabana ‘our 
book’, burtukdna ‘orange’, ragabdtu ‘his neck’. 

The feminine subject marker -at receives 
stress only before suffixes. Compare ramdtu 
‘she threw it [sg. masc.]’ and saldtha ‘she car- 
ried it [sg. fem.]’ to rdmat ‘she threw’. 

A light syllable is stressed despite the pres- 
ence of a heavy syllable only in words that 
involve High Vowel Deletion and Epenthesis in 
initial position: sabibdtu > sabbdatu ‘his friend’, 
btaram > abtaram ‘he respected’. 


2.2 Phonotactics 


Emphasis spread: The true emphatic conso- 
nants /t, d, s, z/ spread pharyngealization to 
their plain counterparts. /x/ spreads emphasis 
to /s/ only (Kabrah 2004), e.g. tarddi [ta'eardi| 
‘agreement’, zéta ['ze1ta] ‘mess’, ’atwassax [Pat 
'wassax] ‘it became dirty’. Rightward spread- 
ing is weaker, as in basmati ['basmati] ‘my 
fingerprint’. Emphasis spread is blocked by /i/ 
and the pharyngeal /h/; however, a great deal 
of variation is involved (Abu-Mansour, forth- 
coming): wisix [wisix] ~ [wisix] ‘dirty’, tibtadir 
[tihtadir] ~ [tihtadir] ‘she is dying’. 

Voice assimilation: Medial and final biconso- 
nantal clusters can be voiced, voiceless, or voice- 
less-voiced, e.g. kibda ‘liver’, maska ‘a catch’, 
and “akbar ‘older’. Voiced-voiceless clusters do 
not occur unless the first member of the cluster 
is a sonorant or a guttural sound, thus, mabsam 
‘mouth’ and adfa ‘warmer’ are pronounced as 
[mapsam] and [?atfa], but ’ams [?ams] ‘yester- 
day’ and ba‘tara |ba%tara] ‘scattering’ (Abu- 
Mansour 1996). The voiceless gutturals /x/ 
and /h/ trigger devoicing in a preceding conso- 
nant, as in midxana > [mitxana] ‘chimney’ and 
’abhar > [?aphar] ‘he sailed’. The presence of 
voiceless-voiced clusters distinguishes Meccan 
from other dialects, such as Daragézii, Maltese, 
and Sudanese Arabic. 

The prefix of the reflexive passive at- assimi- 
lates its /t/ to alveolar stops and sibilants but not 
to sonorants, velars, uvulars, or pharyngeals. 
Compare addaffa ‘he became warm’ to atlattam 
‘he was masked’, atgammar ‘it got roasted’. 


2.3. Morphophonology 


Epenthesis: Medial CvC and CvCC syllables 
require the insertion of a vowel /a/ when fol- 


r8r 


lowed by consonant-initial suffixes. The final 
consonant of the CvCC or CVC is always syl- 
labified as an onset to the epenthetic vowel: 
katabt+ha > katabtaha ‘I wrote it [fem.]’, kitab- 
ha > kitabaha ‘her book’. 

Vowel shortening: The vowels of hollow 
verbs are shortened in closed syllables before 
the clitics, -] ‘to/for’ and -b ‘with’. Compare 
sibahum < sib+hum and siblahum <« sib+l+hum 
‘leave for them’. Long vowels of the interroga- 
tive particles also shorten: ’iSbaha < °és-b-ha 
‘what is wrong with her?’. The vowel of a 
closed syllable does not shorten when followed 
by a pronominal object suffix only, instead, a 
vowel is inserted: Saf+ha > Safaha ‘he saw her’ 
and fen+ha > fénaha ‘where is she?’. 

Vowel deletion: Meccan is a differential dia- 
lect. Vowel deletion is restricted to the deletion 
of unstressed short high vowels from open syl- 
lables, provided that deletion will not result in 
medial CvCC (Abu-Mansour 1987): kibir+u > 
kibru ‘they grew old’, but yidarrisu < yi-dar- 
ris-u ‘they teach’. CVC syllables are allowed as 
a result of high vowel deletion, e.g. katib+a > 
katba ‘a female writer’. 

Gemination of the applicatives: Meccan is one 
of the dialects of Arabic that exhibit gemination 
of the two clitics -l- and -b- (Abu-Mansour 
1987; Kabrah 2004). Obligatory gemination 
occurs when the clitic follows the subject mor- 
pheme -t and is followed by a consonant-initial 
object pronoun suffix with all types of roots, 
e.g. ka.tab.tal.la.ba ‘I/you wrote for/to her’, 
ra.mé.tab.ba.ha ‘V/you threw with it [fem.]’ not 
*ka.tab.ta.la.ha,* ra.mé.ta.ba.ha. It also occurs 
in geminate consonant roots when the clitic 
follows the 3rd person singular subject pro- 
noun realized as zero morpheme and followed 
by consonant-initial object pronoun, thus rad. 
dal.la.kkum not *rad.dd.la.kum ‘he returned 
to you [pl.]’. Optional gemination occurs 
when these clitics follow the subject morpheme 
-t and are followed by a vowel-initial object 
suffix: ka.tab.tdl.lu ~ ka.tab.ta.lu ‘I wrote to 
him’, mad.dé.tdl.li ~ mad.dé.ta.li ‘you stretched 
for me”, gil.ta.li ~ gul.tal.li ‘you told me’. 


2.4 Morphology 


Meccan Arabic distinguishes between mascu- 
line and feminine only in the 2nd and 3rd 
person singular. Verbal phrases tend to be syn- 
thetic and may include several suffixes: md-kan- 
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u-b-yi-n-darb-u ‘they were not being beaten 
up’. Noun phrases, on the other hand, show 
analytical tendencies, such as the use of the 
genitive particle bagg instead of the construct 
structure. 


2.4.1 Pronouns 


2.4.1.1 Independent personal 


(Table 3) 


pronouns 


Table 3. Independent personal pronouns 


3rd 2nd Ist 
sg. masc. huwwa inta ana 
sg. fem. hiyya inti 
pl. humma intu ihbna~nibna 


2.4.1.2 Possessive/object pronouns 
Possessive and object pronouns are essentially 
the same with a few differences. They exhibit 
three forms depending on the final sound of the 
word. (Table 4) 


Table 4. Possessive/object pronouns 


after -v (e.g. abu) after -vC (e.g. Ritab) 


-(b)  -k -ya -u -ak -1 
-ha -ki -aha -ik 
-hum -kum = -na -ahum -akum -ana 


after -vCC (e.g. bint) 


-u -ak -i 
-aha -ik 
-ahum -akum = -ana 


abu(h) ‘his father’, kitabu ‘his book’, bintu ‘his 
daughter’ 


2.4.1.3 Indirect object suffixes (Table 5) 
Table 5. Indirect object suffixes 

after -v 

-lu -lak -li 

-laha -lik 

-labum  -lakum — -lana 


katabolu ‘they wrote to him’ 


after -C 

-lu -lak -li 
-laha -lik 

-labum  -lakum _ -lana 
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after -CC 

-allu -allak -alli 
-allaha — -allik 

-allahum -allakum — -allana 


katablu ‘he wrote to him’, katabatlu ‘she wrote 
to him’, katabtallu ‘I wrote to him’ 


2.4.1.4 Demonstratives (Table 6) 


Table 6. Demonstratives 


close proximity distant proximity 


sg. masc. hdda hadak(a) 
sg. fem. hadi hadtk(a) 
pl. hadol hadolak(a) 


These forms can be used attributively and 
might drop /a- in informal situations. 


2.4.1.5 Relative pronouns 

The relative pronoun “illi ‘who [masc./fem.], 
that, which, those’ is invariable and introduces 
either a verbal or a nominal relative clause. 


2.4.1.6 Interrogative pronouns 

The main interrogative particles are min ‘who?’, 
és ‘what?’, ’ayyi ‘which one?’. They can be used 
in pre-/post-verbal position: min tibubb? or 
tibubb min? ‘whom do you love?’. The particle 
-ayyi must be used in a prenominal position, e.g. 
-ayyi kitab tibga ‘which book do you want?’. 


2.4.2 Adverbs 
Temporal: mita ‘when’, ’ams ‘yesterday’, ’alyOm 
‘today’, bukrah ‘tomorrow’, ba‘ad bukrah ‘after 
tomorrow’, sd‘“at ~ ’abydnan ‘sometimes’, ddy- 
man ‘always’, ba‘dén ‘later’, and al‘am ‘last 
year’, e.g. mdtat al‘am ‘she died last year’. 
Place: fén ‘where’, hina ‘here’, hinak ‘there’, 
guddam ‘in front of, wara ‘behind’. Man- 
ner adverbs include kéf ‘how’, zayy kida ‘like 
this’, and gawdam ‘quickly’, e.g. ta‘al gawadm 
‘come quickly!’ and may be formed by using 
the preposition bi- ‘by’: biguwwah ‘by force’, 
biswes ‘gently’. 


2.4.3 Particles 


2.4.3.1 Article 

The definite article al- is prefixed to certain 
proper and common nouns, such as annds ‘the 
people’ and aPurdun ‘Jordan’. 
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2.4.3.2 Genitive 

The genitive marker is bagg [masc.], haggat 
[fem.], bagg6n [pl.]; it can be used interchange- 
ably with the construct structure except with 
inalienable nouns, thus kitdb albint or alkitab 
bagg albint, but rdsi ‘my head’ and ’abuha ‘her 
father’. 


2.4.3.3 Negation 

There are four negation particles; mad ‘be not’ 
is used with verbs and pronouns, e.g. mahbum 
hina ‘they are not here’. Other parts of speech 
are negated by mu, a variant of md, e.g. mu 
kabir ‘not big’, mi laha ‘not for her’. The par- 
ticle /a ‘do not’ is used with negative commands 
or requests, e.g. ld tinam ‘do not sleep’. isha 
‘let...not’ implies both warning and threats, 
e.g. “isha tinsa ‘do not forget!’ 


2.4.3.4 Prepositions 

Prepositions are followed by nouns, e.g. ff 
makka ‘in Mecca’, or suffixed pronouns, e.g. 
minnaha ‘from her’, fihum ‘in them’. 


2.4.3.5 Conjunctions 

Coordinators include wu ~ w ~ u ‘and’, ’aw 
‘or’ and ’amma...walla, e.g. ’amma dabbhin 
walla ba‘dén ‘either now or later’. Subordinat- 
ing conjunctions express time, place, manner, 
conditional, and purpose: lamman ‘when’, ’ilén 
‘until’, yOmma ‘as soon as’, mabalma ‘wherever’, 
zayy ‘as’, law ‘if’, lola ‘had it not been’, ‘asan 
‘because’, walawin ‘even though’, madam ‘as 
long as’, and absan ~ labsan ‘lest that’, e.g. rib 
absan ’adrubak ‘go!, otherwise, I will hit you’. 


2.4.4 Nouns 


2.4.4.1 Gender 

Nouns without the feminine marker -a include 
names of parts of the body, places, and nouns 
that denote females: yad ‘hand’, masur ‘Egypt’, 
Sams ‘sun’. The gender of the noun governs the 
gender inflection of verbs, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns: yad karima(h) ‘a generous hand’. 


2.4.4.2 Productive patterns 

The majority of nouns are derived from verbs, 
adjectives, and other nouns: katab/kitaba, batall/ 
butila ‘hero/heroism’. muCCaC, CaCCaCa are 
used for instruments, muftah ‘key’, walla‘a 
‘lightener’; maCCaC(a), maCCiC for location: 
madrasa ‘school’, masjid ‘mosque’; and CaC- 
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CaC for occupation: sabbak ‘plumber’. The 
nisba suffix -i and the Turkish suffix -ji are also 
used: kahrab@i ‘electrician’, gahwaji ‘coffee 
seller’. 


2.4.4.3. Dual 

The dual is marked by the morpheme -én 
added to a masculine noun: maktabén ‘two 
offices’. For phonological reasons, final -t of 
the feminine marker appears before the dual 
ending : warda/wardatén ‘a rose/two roses’. In 
the nisba nouns, and in nouns ending in -#, the 
dual marker is -yén and -wén: makkilmakkiyén 
‘from Mecca/two Meccans’, and axu/axuwén ‘a 
brother/two brothers’. 


2.4.4.4 Diminutives 

Diminutives are used for nicknames only. 
The most common patterns are fa““l(a), fa‘lu: 
hasan > hasstin(a), su‘ad > sa‘du (Abu-Mansour 
2000). 


2.4.5 Numerals 

1-2: wahid masc., wahdah fem.: walad wabid 
‘one boy’, bint wabdah ‘one girl’. In questions 
or negatives, abad is used: ft ’abad? ‘anybody 
there?’. itnén is invariant and used with dual 
or plural nouns to reinforce the dual meaning: 
rijal (pl.)\/rijjalén itnén ‘two men’. 

3-10: There is one form: taldta, ’arba‘a, 
xamsa, sitta, sab‘a, tamanya, tis‘a, ‘aSara, e.g. 
talata rijal. When the number takes the definite 
article, the following noun has to be indefinite: 
attamanyah banat. 

1-19: The long forms keep the last syl- 
lable of ‘aSar ‘ten’: *ihda‘s?ibda’sar ‘eleven’, 
xamista‘s/xamista‘sar ‘fifteen’. Only the long 
forms can be used as a linked form and be 
followed by a singular noun: xamista‘Sar bint 
‘fifteen girls’. 

oo: miyya, miyyatén, tultumiyya, ?urbu- 
‘umtyya, etc. 

Ordinals from 2 to to follow the pattern 
CaCiC(a) and may be postposed: ‘asir bint ~ 
bint ‘asra. Irregular forms include a?awwal 
(masc.), aPula (fem.), a?awa'il (pl.) ‘first’, aPaxir 
(masc.), al’axira (fem.), a?awdxir (pl.) ‘last’. 


2.4.6 Verbs 
2.4.6.1 Forms 


Form I may have two morphological types only, 
CaCaC and CiCiC. The latter corresponds to 
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both CaCiC and CaCuC in Standard Arabic 
(Table 7). 


Table 7. Morphological types of Form 1 


Standard Meccan 

Arabic Arabic 

kataba katab ‘to write’ 
sami‘a simi ‘to hear’ 
kabura kibir ‘to grow up’ 
hbasuna -athassan ‘to improve’ 


Form I is transitive in meaning and serves as the 
base of derivation for nine other forms. 

Form II verbs are generally causative in mean- 
ing and can be derived from verbs, adjectives, 
or nouns, e.g. wasi‘ ‘wide’ > wassa‘ ‘to enlarge’, 
xéma ‘tent? > xayyam ‘to put up a tent’. Some 
verbs denote intensity: kasar ‘to break’ > kas- 
sar ‘to smash’. The perfect is Rattab and the 
imperfect yikattib. 

Form III is usually reciprocal: katab-ni ‘he 
corresponded with me’; a few are intransitive: 
sdfar ‘he traveled’. The perfect is katab, the 
imperfect yikatib. 

Form IV verbs have the prefix a- and are rare, 
e.g. a‘ta/yiti ‘to give’, a‘lan/yi'lin ‘to announce’. 
The causative meaning is expressed through 
the use of analytical expressions meaning ‘to 
make’: xalla yi'ti ‘he made him give’, or by 
Form II, cf. Standard Arabic ’ajlas, Meccan jal- 
las ‘to make sit’. 

Form V is derived by prefixing at- to Form 
II verbs. It expresses the reflexive meaning 
of Form II, ‘Sallam ‘to teach’ > at‘allam ‘to 
learn’, or the passive: tannas > attannas ‘to be 
ignored’. 

Form VI is derived by prefixing at- to Form 
III verbs. They express reciprocity or pretense: 
Sdwar+na ‘we consulted’ > atSdwarna ‘we con- 
sulted each other’, marid > atmdrad ‘he pre- 
tended to be sick’. 

Form VII verbs have replaced the internal 
passive of Standard Arabic: ankatab addars 
instead of kutiba d-darsu ‘the lesson was writ- 
ten’. n- is replaced by t- before /n/, /I/, /r/, /y/, 
and /w/, thus atlasa‘ ‘to get burned’, atyassar 
‘to become easy’; before other consonants n- 
and t- alternate, ankatab ~ atkatab, anhabas 
~ athabas ‘to be detained’. 

Form VIII verbs are derived from Form I 
by infixing -t- after the first radical. They 
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are reflexive: (a)htamm ‘to become concerned’, 
(a)‘taraf ‘to confess’. This pattern is productive, 
although a few verbs have a passive meaning, 
artabat ‘to become obliged’. 

Form IX is not productive and has been 
replaced by verbs of Form II. Thus, Meccan 
Arabic bammar and bayyad are used instead 
of Standard Arabic ibmarra ‘it turned red’ and 
ibyadda ‘it turned white’. 

Form X verbs are common. They have the 
prefix sta- and denote the meaning of seeking 
for oneself: gafar ‘to forgive’: astagfar ‘to ask 
for forgiveness’. 


2.4.6.2 Inflection of the verb 


2.4.6.2.1 Imperfect 

The base vowel can be /u/, /a/, or /i/. The prefix 
vowel is /i/, except for the rst person singular 
(Table 8). 


Table 8. Inflection of the imperfect 


yiktub ‘he writes’ 


3rd 2nd Ist 
sg.masc. _yiktub tiktub aktub 
sg. fem. tiktub tiktubi 
pl. yiktubu tiktubu niktub 
yisrab ‘he drinks’ 
3rd 2nd Ist 
sg.masc. yisrab tisrab asrab 
sg. fem. tisrab tisrabi 
pl. yisrabu tisrabu nisrab 
yitif ‘he knows’ 
3rd 2nd Ist 
sg. masc. yirif tirif avif 
sg. fem. tirif tivrifi 
pl. yi'rifu tirifu nivif 


The imperfect may express a modal meaning: 
tijlis Suwayyah ‘would you like to stay for a 
while?’. 


2.4.6.2.2 Perfect 

Verbs in the perfect tense are inflected by suf- 
fixes which show person, gender, and number 
(Table 9). 
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Table 9. Inflection of the perfect 


katab ‘he wrote’ 


3rd 2nd Ist 
sg.masc. katab katabt katabt 
sg. fem. katabat katabti 
pl. katabu katabtu  —_katabna 

kibir ‘he grew old’ 

3rd 2nd Ist 
sg.masc. _ kibir kibirt kibirt 
sg. fem. kibrat kibirti 
pl. kibru kibirtu kibirna 


2.4.6.3 Participles 

The active and passive participles CaCiC, maC- 
CaC can both express the perfective, continu- 
ous, or future aspect, e.g. bét maby‘ ‘a sold 
house’, annabhr ajjdri ‘the running river’, bddir 
bukrah ‘he is coming tomorrow’. The participle 
of the verbal forms is derived by replacing the 
imperfect suffix yi- by mi-: huwwa m(i)xallis 
‘he is finished’. The passive participle of Form 
I can be used as the participle of Form t-I, thus 
atkasar ‘to be broken’, but maksar ‘broken’. 


2.4.7 Weak verbs 


2.4.7.1 Geminate verbs 

Geminate verbs, e.g. babb ‘to love’, madd 
‘to stretch’, have two allomorphs in the per- 
fect, one before consonant-initial suffixes, the 
other before vowel-initial suffixes: habbé-na, 
but babb-at. The imperfect is invariant: ’abubb 
‘Tlove’, yibubbu ‘they love’. The active and pas- 
sive participles follow the patterns CaC,iC, and 
maCCC;: babib, mahbab. 


2.4.7.2 Verbs P 

The initial glottal stop of ’akal ‘to eat’, ’axad 
‘to take’, and ’amar ‘to order’ disappears after 
the imperfect prefixes, and the vowel lengthens: 
adkul ‘I eat’, nakul ‘we eat’, ydkul ‘he eats’, 
yaklu ‘they eat’. // is kept in Form II: yiakkil 
‘he feeds’. The imperative is kul and xud, the 
active participles *akil, ’axid, ’dmir, the passive 
mekul, maxud, ma’mur. 


2.4.7.3. Verbs Iw 
Iw verbs take the same inflection of the sound 
verb, e.g. wigif, yiwgaf ‘to stand up’. The 
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imperative is awgaf, awgaf-i, and the active and 
passive participles are wagif ‘standing up’ and 
maweguf ‘detained’. 


2.4.7.4. Verbs Iw/y 

IIw/y verbs shorten their vowels before con- 
sonant-initial subject suffixes in the perfect. 
The conjugation of *gwm ‘to stand up’ and 
*Syl ‘to carry’ is: gam, gam+u, Sal, Sal+at, but 
gum+t, gumtna and Sil+t, Sil+tu. The vowels 
of the imperfect and imperative depend on the 
medial glide of the root, thus yi-gam, gum and 
yi-sil, sil. The reflexive and the passive of these 
verbs, too, follow this rule: ’atsal, yitsal and 
-atsal-na. 


2.4.7.5 Verbs IIw/y 

The a- type and the i- type of these verbs behave 
alike, except that in -i verbs /i/ changes to -y- 
before -it of the third person singular feminine 
and -u of the third person plural. The perfect and 
imperfect paradigms of rama ‘to throw’ and 
nisi ‘to forget’ are given in Table 10. 


Table ro. Inflection of the verbs IIw/y 


perfect 3rd 2nd Ist 
sg. masc. ramal ramet! ramet! 
nist nisit nisit 
sg. fem. ramat/ rametil 
nisyat nisiti 
pl. ramul ramétul —raménal 
nisyu nisitu nisina 
imperfect 
sg. masc. yirmil tirmil armil 
yinsa tinsa ansa 
sg. fem. tirmil tirmil 
tinsa tins! 
pl. yirmul tirmul nirmil 
yinsu tinsu ninsa 


The imperative forms of the these verbs are 
armilansa (sg. masc.), armi/ansi (sg. fem.), and 
armulansu (pl.). 


2.4.8 Quadriliteral verbs 

Few of these verbs have four different radicals, 
e.g. laxbat ‘to mess up’, barbag ‘to mingle’. 
Reduplicated quadriliterals, most of which have 
onomatopoetic meaning, are derived from Form 
I geminate verbs, e.g. ‘aknan ‘to annoy’ and 
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waswas ‘to whisper’. Derivation from nouns 
is productive: attaryag < taryaga ‘making fun’. 
The vowel of the second syllable is /a/ in the 
perfect and /i/ in the imperfect: marmar/yima- 
rmir ‘to make miserable’. Derived quadriliterals 
are similar in structure and meaning to Form V 
verbs, e.g. atlaxbat ‘to become confused’. The 
active and passive participles are derived by 
prefixing mi- and changing the final vowel to 
i, e.g. milaxbit ‘confusing’, but mitlaxbit ‘con- 
fused.’ Verbal nouns have the suffix -a: laxbata 
‘confusion’, waswasa ‘whispering’. 


2.5 Syntax 


2.5.1 Noun phrase 

The first item in a construct structure is indefi- 
nite if the second item is indefinite, e.g. galam 
bint ‘a girl’s pen’. Certain particles, such as 
wahidlwabda and ’ayyi, may express indefinite- 
ness and specificity: Suft wahid ’amriki ‘I saw 
an [a certain] American’ is indefinite but spe- 
cific, while akul ’ayyi Sayyi ‘I will eat anything’ 
is both indefinite and nonspecific. 


2.5.2 Verbal aspect 

Present tense is expressed by the simple imper- 
fect or the bi- imperfect: yikzib dayman ‘he 
lies’, biyinjab ‘he always passes’. The past tense 
and the perfect aspect are rendered by the per- 
fect: xallas ‘he is finished’. The future tense is 
expressed with the prefix ha- or the verb rab: 
baktub ‘I will write’. The active participle may 
express the present or future tense depending 
on the adverb it is used with: sami‘ ‘I am listen- 
ing’, raji° bukrah ‘he is returning tomorrow’. 

Several prefixes express the progressive, either 
alone or in combination with one another: 
biyiktub ‘he is writing’, kan (bi)yiktub ‘he was 
writing’, and kan gda‘id ‘ammal biyiktub ‘he was 
sitting writing’. 

Continuation, durativity, and intensity may 
be expressed by a preverb particle ‘ammal or 
by auxiliary verbs such as fidil and ga‘ad ‘to 
remain’: ‘ammal yinigg ‘he is continuously nag- 
ging’, fidil wagif ‘he kept standing’, and gad‘id 
yiktub ‘he kept on writing’. Intent and wishes 
are rendered by the use of ibga, as in ibga yisrab 
‘he wants to drink’. Verbs like bada’, riji‘, and 
gam express resuming or starting an action: 
badalrijilgam yiarid ‘he started/resumed/ini- 
tiated objecting’. Phrases like md ‘dd express 
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cessation of an action, e.g. md ‘dd tizurana ‘she 
does not visit us any more.’ 


2.5.3 Word order 

The basic word order is SVO; VSO is equally 
frequent. Both OVS and OSV occur in special 
contexts and require a resumptive pronoun 
that agrees with the preposed object in gen- 
der and number (Abu-Mansour 1982), e.g. al- 
bint darras-ha mhammad ‘Muhammad taught 
the girl’ and al-awlad mihammad darras-hum 
‘Muhammad taught the children’. 


2.5.4 Existential sentences 

The main existential particle is fi ‘there is/are’. 
Other prepositions ‘ind, li ‘to have’ and minn 
are used to form verblike constructions. The 
noun in such constructions is indefinite, e.g. 
fi sayydrat katira ‘there are many cars’, bét 
li babén ‘a house with two doors’, ma minnu 
fayda ‘it is useless’. 


2.5.5 Conditional sentences 

Conditional sentences are introduced by iza or 
law and less commonly by inn: iza Suft-u gull-u 
‘if you see him, tell him’. iz is used in unlikely 
conditionals when both verbs are in the perfect, 
e.g. inn jd gultalu ‘if he came, I would tell him’. 
In counterfactual conditionals, kan ‘to be’ is 
obligatory in the main clause but optional in 
the if-clause, e.g. law (kan) daras, kan najab ‘if 
he had studied, he would have passed’. 


2.5.6 Hal sentences 

Hal sentences are used as temporal adverbial 
sentences. They are introduced by w- ‘and’. They 
can be nominal, e.g. zahamni w-ana xdarij ‘he 
called me as I was leaving’; verbal, e.g. Rafasu 
(wu-huwwa) yiguss ‘he caught him cheating’; 
or existential, e.g. mat (wu-)‘indu flus katira 
‘he died, having acquired a lot of money’. In 
nominal sentences, the conjunction w- can be 
deleted only if the bal sentence is preposed, e.g. 
’ana xdrij...zabamni ‘he called me as I was 
leaving’. 


3. LEXICON 


Some words can be traced back to old dialects, 
e.g. madyun ‘in debt’, a form attributed to 
the Tamim dialect, is used in Meccan Arabic 
instead of the Standard Arabic form madin. 
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Other words came from Standard Arabic with 
some modifications in form or meaning: zayy 
‘like’ < Standard Arabic ziyy ‘a manner or 
fashion’, duwweérah < d@irah ‘circle’. The 
third group of words is strictly Meccan Arabic: 
mirakkab ‘kitchen’, mabit ‘a room on the top 
floor’, suffa ‘living room’, xdarja ‘roof’, judruw- 
wah ‘walls’, barajon ‘marbles’, and mibramah 
and midawwarah ‘head scarves worn by old 
Meccan ladies’. 

Some old loans are Turkish or Persian: dugri 
‘straight’, Rurtab ‘dress’, badron ‘basement’, 
dandurma ‘ice cream’, and agzaxdna ‘phar- 
macy’. Others came from European languages 
such as French, English, and Italian: kanaba 
‘sofa’, taksi ‘taxi’, Ramira ‘camera’, baranda 
‘veranda’, wins ‘winch’, balakona ‘balcony’, 
darakson ‘steering wheel’. Recent borrowings 
describe new concepts and inventions adopted 
by society; kundésan ‘air conditioner’, tilifon, 
tilifizyon, kumbuyutar, intarnit, and diss ‘satel- 
lite dish’ are preferred to their Standard Arabic 
synonyms mukayyif, hatif, rai, basub, Sabakah 
‘ankabutiyyah, and sabin fada@’i. 

Examples of blending include bétalma ‘bath- 
room’ < bét alma@ ‘house of water’, dabhin 
‘now’ < hdda ’al-hin ‘this moment’, and daxil- 
ak ‘I beg you’ < daxil ‘ala, a phrase used by a 
person who enters a house and requests some- 
thing. 

Diachronic metonymy is exhibited in the 
unique use of sabi/sabiyya to mean ‘male/ 
female servant’ instead of the original meaning 
‘boy/girl’. In synchronic metonymy, the origi- 
nal and extended meanings exist side by side, 
thus, bint ‘girl, daughter’ exists alongside bint 
‘virgin’. 

Grammaticalization changes include the 
development of an auxiliary from a main verb 
rab ‘he went’, occasionally reduced to ha- used 
to express the future tense; the use of a gram- 
maticalized adverb ba‘dén ‘later’ as a future 
marker, e.g. dkul ba‘dén ‘I will eat later’; 
and the use of a > serial verb construction 
to express the causative meaning, e.g. axallih 
yiktub ‘I make him write’. Grammaticalized 
bi-, a reduced form of bada’ ‘started’, expresses 
the progressive, while the preposition ff is used 
in existential sentences, e.g. ff ’amal ‘there is 
hope’. 
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Mechanisms of Linguistic Change 
1. INTRODUCTION 
Language change is a process at work in any 


language at any time, affecting all parts of 
its grammatical system. In an immediately 
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perceptible way, the lexicon especially undergoes 
changes, either by introducing loanwords from 
other languages or by creating new words 
from material already existing in the language. 
The latter process, as well as phonological 
and morphological changes, takes place within 
the language system and, therefore, follows 
some generally valid lines of development, 
owing to the fact that, as shown by F. de 
Saussure in his Cours de linguistique générale, 
the linguistic sign is arbitrary and therefore 
conventional: Language is a system of symbols 
in which concepts are represented by sequences 
of sounds, and the relation between a concept 
and its acoustic symbol, the linguistic sign, is 
arbitrary. That is, there is no rule by which 
a certain concept might automatically evoke 
a certain sound chain, which is why the same 
concept may be symbolized by sound chains as 
different as Arabic /kalb/ and English /dog/. The 
arbitrariness of the linguistic sign, therefore, 
requires that it be conventional, i.e., a language 
community is constituted by a convention about 
which concept is symbolized by which sound 
chain. Linguistic change, then, implies either 
that a concept is symbolized by a different 
sound chain than before or that a sound chain 
is used to symbolize a different concept, and 
this, again, is subject to convention. 

Although there is no interruption in the 
transmission of a language from one generation 
to the next, the accumulation of changes in 
the course of time are perceived as a new 
stage in the history of the language, leading 
to chronological distinctions like old, middle, 
and modern. Different changes in different 
regions and social groups lead to a regional or 
sociological diversification of the language into 
dialects and sociolects (— variation). 

On the other hand, linguistic change may 
also cause the unification of several dialects 
into a so-called koine (— koineization). In this 
case, typically dialectal forms are substituted 
by forms that are used in a wider area. Any 
standard and literary language is characterized 
by this phenomenon to a greater or lesser 
degree, and the dialects may or may not survive 
beside the koine. 

All these types of linguistic change can be 
observed in the history of Arabic, from its oldest 
documents through Quranic and Classical 
Arabic to Modern Standard Arabic and the 
vast variety of dialects. They must equally be 
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assumed for the prehistory of Arabic, i.e. for 
the time up to the first written records. 


2. LANGUAGE CHANGE AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Although the different forms of Arabic, 
especially those which are remote from each 
other with respect to their chronological 
and spatial location, are no longer mutually 
understandable, they still are regarded as 
appearances of one and the same language 
because they are linked to each other by regular 
correspondences in the grammatical system and 
in the lexicon, and every dialect is characterized 
by certain sound changes and morphological 
developments with respect to Old and Classical 
Arabic. Again, what can be observed within the 
history of Arabic must be assumed as well for 
its prehistory. As is well known, Arabic shares 
regular correspondences in the grammatical 
system and in the lexicon with a number of 
other languages to such a degree that both 
accidental similarity and borrowing from one 
language to another must be excluded. The only 
viable explanation of these correspondences, 
then, is that all the languages involved go 
back to a common ancestor language and that 
the differences between them are the result of 
linguistic change - in other words, that these 
languages are genetically related, constituting 
the so-called — Semitic language family. 
Since the ancestor language, called Proto- 
Semitic or Common Semitic, is not attested, 
it must be reconstructed in order to show the 
different processes of change which led from 
it to the individual languages. This is why the 
reconstruction of a protolanguage is not an 
end in itself. It is, rather, a methodological 
requirement which cannot pretend to elaborate 
the ancestor language in its totality, but only as 
an abstract model containing all those features 
which can be claimed for it on the basis of the 
methods of comparative linguistics (cf. Stempel 
1999:3-4; Schmidt 1973). 


3. ARCHAISMS AND (COMMON) 
INNOVATIONS 


Since from the point of view of the older 
language any change is an innovation, every 
more recent or dialectal form is characterized 
by certain typical innovations which, therefore, 
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are the only relevant criteria for establishing 
it. Important innovations shared by two or 
more dialects may point to an intermediate 
stage in which these formed a single dialect 
or dialect area. Archaisms, on the other hand, 
are important for obtaining a more complete 
picture of the ancestor language and may point 
to a marginal position of the dialect in which 
they are found. Hence, the substitution of Old 
Arabic /t d d/ by /t d d/ in the dialects of Egypt 
and parts of Syria and Lebanon, e.g. taldata ‘three’ 
instead of talata, must be taken into account as 
a common innovation when looking for greater 
dialect areas, while the preservation of the Old 
Arabic values in the Bedouin dialects, as well as 
those in Mesopotamia and Tunisia, only proves 
that this pronunciation must be assumed as the 
old one, not implying any closer connection 
between these dialects. With respect to the 
prehistory, a number of innovations shared 
by Arabic, on the one hand, and Epigraphic 
South Arabian and Ethiopic, on the other, 
point to a common South West Semitic stage 
(> South Semitic languages), such as */p/ > 
/f/, development and expansion of the ‘broken’ 
plural (cf. below, Sec. 6), and certain verbal 
stem forms (cf. Stempel 1999:112ff., 116-118). 
On the other hand, the preservation in Arabic 
of 28 out of 29 consonants, 6 out of 6 vowels, 
case forms, and nasal endings (> tanwin) in 
the declension does help us to establish the 
grammar of Common Semitic, but it does not 
allow of any conclusion as to the position of 
Arabic within the Semitic languages. 


4. CAUSES OF LINGUISTIC CHANGE 


One of the most important motives for 
linguistic change is > language contact. By 
this we understand a situation in which large 
parts of a speech community use, temporarily 
or permanently, one or more other languages 
regularly beside their own, thus transferring 
words, elements of word formation, syntactic 
patterns, and articulatory peculiarities from 
one language to the other. These influences 
or interferences may result in different types 
of strata: From a synchronic point of view, 
one language constitutes an adstratum to the 
other, e.g. Classical and Modern Standard 
Arabic to the vernaculars; the original language 
of the community may form a substratum 
within an adopted one, e.g. Berber dialects in 
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Maghrebinian or Hispano-Latin in Andalusian 
Arabic; a second language used during a certain 
time may leave a superstratum in the original 
one, e.g. Arabic in Romance languages or 
Italian in Maltese (> substrate). 

Internal factors causing language change are 
to be sought in irregularities and inconsistencies 
within the grammatical system of the language. 
The latter are brought about by the fact that 
especially morphological change (see Sec. 6) 
does not mean the immediate replacement of 
one form by another but rather the coexistence 
of an older and a newer form side by side, one 
of which is often later given up in favor of the 
other. 

Another motive is to be found in the tendency 
to reduce to a minimum the features which 
distinguish forms opposed to each other, the 
so-called linguistic economy. An example 
of this kind may be seen in the phonetic 
development of the sound known in Arabic 
as ddd. On the basis of Arabic loanwords 
in Spanish, e.g. alcalde ‘mayor’ from al-qadi, 
and the results of the comparison with the 
other Semitic languages, this phoneme may 
be reconstructed as a lateral ejective affricate 
[tP], opposed to the simple voiceless lateral 
affricate */é/ [tt] (cf. Stempel 1999:56-60; > 
dad). After the development of the latter to 
Arabic /8/ (cf. Churchyard 1993), both the 
lateral and the affricate pronunciations are no 
longer distinctive, with the result that only the 
original point of articulation (dental) and the 
‘emphatic’ pronunciation are preserved. 


5. PHONETIC-PHONOLOGICAL 
CHANGE 


A phonetic-phonological change occurs when 
a phone — either phoneme or allophone — is 
replaced by another one which may already exist 
in the language or be newly introduced by the 
very sound change in question. The substitution 
of phones is generally carried out by adding 
or giving up just one distinctive feature (cf. 
Hoenigswald 1960:72-73). In the case of */p/> 
/f/ already mentioned, the feature [+fricative] 
is introduced into the pronunciation, while all 
other features are retained. Similarly, the sound 
change /t/ > /t/ means that [0] has been replaced 
by [t] by giving up the feature [+fricative]. 

In the majority of cases, changes in the phonetic 
realization of phones affect the phonological 
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system as a whole. In the case of */p/ > /f/, the 
old opposition between /p/ and /b/ as voiceless 
and voiced counterparts of a series of labial stops 
is given up. More important reorganizations of 
the system are brought about, however, by > 
phonological merger and > phonological split. 
The loss of the fricative pronunciation of /t d 
d/ leads to the merger of these phonemes with 
/t d d/ and hence to a complete loss of the 
opposition between dental stops and fricatives. 
The pronunciation of /k/ as [tJ] before front 
vowels in the Bagil group of Syro-Palestinian (cf. 
Grotzfeld in Fischer and Jastrow 1980:174-175) 
means, at first, simply that the phoneme /k/ is 
realized by the two allophones [k] and [tJ] which 
occur in complementary distribution, e.g. baccir 
‘early’, kurr ‘young donkey’; but the subsequent 
generalization of one of the two allophones 
through a whole lexeme, independently from 
the following vowel, produces the split of 
/k/ into two independent phonemes, namely, 
/k/ and /é/, which may now occur in the same 
phonetic contexts. 

As to the prehistory, of the 29 consonant 
phonemes reconstructed for Common Semitic, 
28 are preserved as distinct phonemes in Arabic, 
and only one merger can be observed, namely, 
Semitic */s/ and */8/ > Arabic /s/. This does 
not mean, however, that the phonetic values 
of Arabic may be assumed also for Common 
Semitic, as has often been and still is done, e.g. 
in the case of the (inter)dental spirants /t/, /d/, 
and /d/, which may rather be reconstructed as 
former palatalized dentals */r/, */d’/ and */t/ 
or affricates */ts/, */dz/ and */ts’/ (cf. Stempel 
1999:46-50). 

Another phonetic feature typical of Arabic is 
the pharyngealized or velarized pronunciation 
of the ‘emphatic’? consonants. Apart from 
the question as to their original articulation 
in Common Semitic, it should be noted that 
only in Arabic are they continued both by 
voiceless and voiced consonants, while their 
correspondences in the other Semitic languages 
are always voiceless. The substitution of an 
earlier feature, most probably [+ejective] (cf. 
Stempel 1999:64-67), by [+velarized] gives way 
to a totally new system of oppositions in the 
consonantism, especially in the dental series: 
Mtl : Id: Mt) : /d/ and /s/ : /z/ : Is! : Iz! (/d/). The 
fact that /q/, the ‘emphatic’ member of the 
velar series which has no voiced counterpart, 
is pronounced voiced in some dialects also 
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points to a rather recent development of voiced 
emphatics within Arabic. 

The examples seen so far already indicate 
that sound change takes place in an absolutely 
regular manner, i.e., every occurrence of, for 
example, /t/ in Old or Classical Arabic has 
been substituted by /t/ by the speakers of the 
Egyptian dialect. This is what in traditional 
historical linguistics is called a sound law 
without exception. Apparent deviations in 
which, in the case at hand, a sibilant is 
found instead of a dental stop are either later 
borrowings from Classical Arabic, e.g. zarf 
‘envelope’ from Classical Arabic darf instead of 
*darf, which should be expected as the regular 
Egyptian outcome according to the sound laws 
(cf. Fischer and Jastrow 1980:50), or due to 
analogical influence within the paradigm, like 
the above-mentioned generalization of k or ¢ 
regardless of the vowel that follows. Although 
in many cases the regular correspondences may 
be blurred by analogies no longer transparent, 
comparative linguistics cannot abstain from 
the principle that sound laws are basically 
exceptionless. It should be noted that even in the 
popular understanding of dialectal differences, 
the regular correspondences described here 
in the terms of sound laws are perceived as 
decisive. 


6. MORPHOLOGICAL CHANGE 


Morphological change encompasses several 
types of change which follow basically the same 
mechanisms, independently from whether the 
morphological system as a whole is affected, 
i.e. whether a new grammatical category comes 
into being by the morphological change in 
question. The starting point is that any morph 
w has a primary and a secondary function 
(or rather secondary functions), m, and m, 
respectively. The changing process begins 
when one of the two functions is expressed 
by another morph. Normally, a totally new 
morph p’ is only used for the primary function, 
while for the secondary function a derivative 
formation already existing in the system may 
be introduced (cf. Kurylowicz 1964:11). At this 
stage, the old and the new morph coexist side 
by side, the new one gradually taking over the 
secondary function(s) as well, so that in the 
end the old form may be given up. If, however, 
the coexistence of the two forms persists, the 
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original morph splits into two independent 
ones, giving rise to a new grammatical 
opposition. An example of this type is the 
split of the Common Semitic prefix conjugation 
(cf. Stempel 1999:102-107). While *yaqtul 
(p), a so-called injunctive, is indifferent as to 
tense and mood, a new morph *yaqtulu (p’) 
is introduced to express the primary function 
(m,), called indicative, the old form being 
restricted to several secondary functions (m,). 
This situation is still preserved in Arabic in the 
opposition between the indicative and the so- 
called jussive, while in the other West Semitic 
dialects, the new form has taken over, apart 
from a few residues, the secondary functions 
of the old one as well. Another possibly new 
category in this sense is the Arabic subjunctive 
(cf. Testen 1994). 

From a morphological point of view, the 
source of a new morph is of no importance. It 
may result (i) from phonological change, e.g. 
by the loss of a final consonant, which is often 
and not quite correctly treated only among 
phonological changes; (ii) from — analogy 
within the morphological system, which we 
might call morphological change in the narrow 
sense; or (iii) from the use of a derivational 
form in a new syntactic context, which we 
might call morphosyntactic change. 

The first source can be observed in the 
morphological exploitation of forms with and 
without final -7 in the nominal declension of 
Arabic (> tanwin), which go back to Common 
Semitic endings in *-m (> mimation) and show 
the frequent development of final /m/ to /n/. The 
loss of the final nasal must have been a gradual 
development, most probably in accordance 
with the phonetic context, i.e., the final nasal 
may have been dropped before a consonant 
but preserved before a vowel; this implies at 
first the existence of the old and the new form 
side by side. Instead of generalizing the n-less 
form, however, Arabic preserves the old form, 
though regularly only in the literary language, 
in special syntactic contexts, thus constituting a 
new opposition between indefinite and definite 
forms. The fact that some nouns always show 
tanwin, even though they are inherently definite, 
e.g. personal names like muhbammadun, proves 
that the nasal ending originally does not convey 
any special meaning but was exploited once 
forms with and without final nasal existed. 

The second source of a new morph, a 
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proportional analogy within the morphological 
system, is based upon the oppositional character 
of the linguistic sign, ie. on the fact that every 
linguistic form stands in opposition to another. 
At first, there must exist a model in which one 
part of the opposition is perceived as marked 
by a certain feature absent in the other. The 
dual ending of the 2nd person of the prefix 
conjugation, not known from other Semitic 
languages, is evidently due to an analogy of this 
kind. The proportion between singular, plural, 
and dual in the 3rd person, yagtul : yaqtulu : 
yaqtuld, is the model for the 2nd person: taqtul : 
taqtulu : X; X = taqtuld. 

The third possibility of creating new morphs, 
the > grammaticalization of derivational forms, 
is best represented by the spread of the so-called 
broken plural (cf. Fischer 1987:51-58 as to the 
different formations) in South West Semitic. 
The starting point are collective formations 
characterized not by external morphemes 
(prefixes, infixes, or suffixes), but by certain 
apophonic types, e.g. kutub ‘books’ (sg. kitab), 
-ayyam ‘days’ (sg. yawm), which are known 
also from other Semitic languages, though not 
to the extent known from Arabic (> apophony). 
These collective forms were evidently used with 
such frequency that they could take over the 
plural proper, i.e. the expression of several 
individuals. It goes without saying that only 
the nucleus of the ‘broken’ plurals is inherited 
from Common Semitic; the vast majority are 
developed within South West Semitic and 
Arabic itself, following the models presented 
by those first oppositions between a noun and 
its collective counterpart. 

A quite similar replacement of regular forms 
by derivative, and hence less regular, ones, can 
be observed in the infinitive (masdar) of Form 
I, which by comparison with the other Semitic 
languages originally had the vocalization scheme 
gatal, still preserved in Arabic outside the 
infinitive, cf. salam: Hebrew salom. Again, some 
regularity is achieved by combining certain 
verbal vocalizations with certain apophonic 
masdar types (cf. Fischer 1987:109-111). 


7. OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


A further utilization of apophony is the > 
passive of the type qutila (: qatala). Although 
there are apophonic passives also outside 
Arabic, especially in Hebrew, their development 
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must be independent (cf. Rets6 1989:6-31). 
The main difficulty is that there is no evident 
model on which the vocalization schemes may 
have been established. 

With respect to deictic pronouns (— deixis), 
Arabic shows a specific expansion by combining 
different pronominal stems and suffixes (cf. 
Fleisch 1968:139-151), e.g. dalika ‘that there 
[by you]’, which contains the old deictic da; the 
second element / is known, from a comparative 
point of view, from the plural ’ulda(i), cf. 
Hebrew ’él(leh), but of course also from the 
definite article of Arabic, and it is not quite 
clear how this combination exactly arose; the 
third element is simply the personal/possessive 
pronoun of the 2nd person and in the Ouran 
may still vary according to number and gender 
of the person addressed. 

Another special development of Arabic 
is the emergence of the > relative pronoun 
alladi, which in its turn is also a combination 
of elements already known from deictic 
pronouns. 

It is a point of controversy whether the 
article (a)l goes back to a Common Semitic 
formation or must be seen as a specific Arabic 
innovation, at least with respect to its form (cf. 
Zaborski 2000). 


8. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The changing processes which can be observed 
in the history of Arabic, from its Common 
Semitic ancestor language to the modern 
dialects, may in general be called ‘normal’ or 
‘expected’ in comparison with similar deve- 
lopments known from, for example, Indo- 
European languages. Among these we find the 
loss of final consonants, palatalization of velars 
before front vowels, compensatory lengthening 
of vowels, and so on. 

There is a remarkable tendency toward 
‘introflexion’ (cf. Skali¢ka 1979:340) or 
‘flexion interne’ (cf. Fleisch 1968) by privileging 
apophonic or ‘inner’ formations to such with 
affixes. At first glance, this seems to contradict 
the general tendency of avoiding irregular 
formations in favor of regular paradigms, 
but this latter process takes effect as well by 
aligning certain apophonic oppositions into 
more regular patterns. 

The position of Arabic within Semitic is 
certainly that of an archaic language in some 
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respects, namely the phonological system and 
the preservation of the nominal declension. 
On the other hand, many of the changing 
processes have brought about a particularly 
complex language system with a multitude of 
new grammatical oppositions, so that on the 
whole it must be called ‘modern’ against the 
Common Semitic background. 
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REINHARD STEMPEL (Universidad del Pais Vasco) 


Media 


‘Media’ (Arabic was@il al-i‘lam, pl. of wasilat 
al~i‘lam) is a term for vehicles for the wide- 
spread communication to and entertainment of 
an audience, including printed and electronic 
means. It is widely agreed that the media are 
not neutral impassive agencies that transmit 
news and views, but are themselves influential 
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selectors, shapers, manufacturers, and even, 
on occasion, fabricators of news and views 
(McArthur 1998). The topic of this entry is 
the development of Arabic language media, 
specifically in Egypt; it discusses journalism, 
radio, cassette recorders, multichannel televi- 
sion, satellites, new media technology, and the 
Internet. For the language of the media, > 
Media Arabic. 


tr. NEWSPAPERS 


Arabic journalism originated in Egypt in 1798. 
During the French campaign, Arabic pamphlets 
were distributed instead of the newspapers. The 
first official newspaper, issued in 1828, was 
al-Waqa@’i‘ al-misriyya ‘The Egyptian proceed- 
ings’, edited by Rifa‘ at-Tahtawi. Al’Ahram 
‘The pyramids’ newspaper was issued by Salim 
and Busara Taqla in 1875. It has been Egypt’s 
leading newspaper ever since. 

At that time, the newspapers played an 
important role in politics. ‘Ali Yusuf issued 
al-Mwayyid ‘The supporter’; "Ahmad Lutfi 
as-Sayyid issued al-Garida ‘The newspaper’; 
Mustafa Kamil issued al-Liwa ‘The banner’; 
and Amin ar-Raf’i issued al-’Axbar ‘The news’. 
Humor magazines began to appear, such as 
Abu naddara “The man with glasses’, issued 
by Ya‘qub Sanu‘, and at-Tankit wa-t-tabkit 
‘Joking and rebuking’ by Nadim, as a means of 
criticizing the negative aspects of society. 

In 1884, Jamal ad-Din al-Afgani and Muham- 
mad ‘Abdu founded al-‘Urwa al-wutqa “The 
unbreakable bond’. Under British rule, jour- 
nalism enjoyed a period of relative freedom. 
However, during World War I, strict censor- 
ship followed, especially after the event of 
Dinshaway (Al Gindi 1963). After the war, the 
political parties started to publish their own 
newspapers in an effort to promote their ideas 
and principles. The following are some of the 
more famous newspapers published at that 
time: Sawt al--umma ‘The voice of the nation’, 
al~Asds ‘The basis’, Misr al-fattab ‘Victori- 
ous Egypt’, al-Istiraki ‘The socialist’, al--Ixwan 
al-musliman “The Moslem Brothers’, and al- 
Gamahir ‘The public’. The Wafd party owned 
al-Balag al-misri ‘The Egyptian communiqué’. 
In 1944, al-Axbar ‘The news’ and ?Axbar al- 
yawm ‘The news of the day’ were published by 
Mustafa and ‘Ali Amin. 
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In those years, newspapers enjoyed a period 
of freedom in which they could discuss politi- 
cal and social problems. It was during that time 
that journalism reached its golden age, espe- 
cially since martial laws and censorship were 
abolished (Abdu 1982). 

Nasser’s new regime was welcomed by al- 
Misri ‘The Egyptian’ and Raz al-yusuf. How- 
ever, it was not long before the new regime 
began to impose hard censorship and abol- 
ished the multiparty system. A private Social- 
ist newspaper was established as a voice of 
the one-party system established by President 
Nasser. During his rule, Egyptian newspapers 
became the machine for international misinfor- 
mation campaigns and falsified stories labeled 
by Egyptians as kalam gardyed ‘journalistic 
talk’ (Abdelfattah 1990). When nationalization 
was declared, all media outlets were placed 
under the control of the Arab Socialist Union, 
which set strict guidelines for the press. When 
multiple political parties were restored under 
Sadat’s regime, the number of daily newspapers 
and weeklies increased, and many Egyptians 
consider al-’Ahram to be the official newspaper 
of the country. 

The important Egyptian newspapers and 
magazines are issued by a number of asso- 
ciations: Al Ahram Association issues the daily 
newspaper al--Ahram and the periodicals al- 
-Ahram al-iqtisadi ‘The economic Ahram’, 
as-Sabab wa-l-ulim ‘Youth and science’, al- 
Mustaqbal ‘The future’, as-Siydsa ad-dawliyya 
‘International politics’, al-‘“Arabi ‘The Arab’, 
and others. 

Axbar al-Yom Association issues al-’Axbar 
‘The news’, ’Axbar al-yawm ‘The news of the 
day’, and °Axir sd‘a ‘The last hour’. 

Dar al-Ma’aref issues Uktabar. Ros al-Yusuf 
issues Raz al-yisuf and Sabab al-xayr ‘Good 
morning’. Dar al-Tahrir issues al-Gumbhuriyya 
‘The republic’, al-Mas@’ ‘The evening’, ‘Aqidati 
‘My belief’, and Hurriyyati ‘My freedom’. 

Dar al-Helal issues al-Musawwar ‘The illus- 
trated’, Hawa ‘Eve’, al-Kawakib ‘The stars’, 
and al-Hilal ‘The crescent’. In addition, each 
political party issues its own newspaper: al- 
-*Abrar ‘The liberals’ (1977), al~Ahali ‘The 
masses’ (1978), Mayo ‘May’ (1981), as-Sa‘b 
‘The people’ (1979), and al-Wafd ‘The delega- 
tion’ (1984). 

According to Schleifer (1989), the first major 
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impact of new satellite technologies on Arab 
media occurred in the 1980s, not the 1990s, 
with satellite daily newspapers, not television. 
First, the as-Sarg al-’Awsat newspaper and later 
the al-Haydt newspaper began satellite trans- 
missions from London to major population 
centers throughout the Arab world. 


2. RADIO BROADCASTING 


2.1. Egyptian broadcasting 

The official opening date of the Marconi-oper- 
ated Egyptian radio service was 31 May 1934. 
The Marconi contract was renewed in 1943. 
However, anti-British sentiment in the wake 
of World War II caused the government to 
cancel the Marconi contract, and the radio 
service became Egyptian-owned and operated 
(Youssef 1971). After the formation of the 
Egyptian Radio Television Federation, control 
over the electronic media alternated between 
the Ministry of Information and the Office of 
the President. Law No. 98 mandated that the 
language of the service be Arabic (Barrada 
1970). However, the service has never broad- 
cast domestically exclusively in Arabic. 

Radio became the voice of the revolution. 
President Nasser’s accomplishments were 
broadcast to all Arab countries. Nasser, a 
gifted public speaker, understood the power 
of the Arabic language and culture. Thus, 
he profited from this electronic medium to 
articulate the goals of the revolution. Village 
peasants and women found themselves sought 
after as important members of the listening 
audience. The radio service offered a variety 
of programs: Radio Cairo, ‘the Main Program’ 
broadcast, which expanded after July 1952 
(Metwally n.d.), offered and continues to offer 
news, commentary, and various forms of enter- 
tainment, the most dominant of which has 
been drama. Residents of other countries have 
always been interested in what Egypt’s Main 
Program is saying, especially during times of 
war. The Main Program is the most listened- 
to station in the Arab world, following the 
BBC and Radio Monte Carlo Middle East 
(RMCME; British Broadcasting Corporation 
yearly report, 1990). The second ‘Program’ 
provided the elite with intellectual programs. 
The Alexandria Local Service was established 
in 1954 as the first of a series of local serv- 
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ices. The People’s Program transmissions were 
intended for illiterate farmers, to promote agri- 
cultural advances, literacy training, population 
planning, and the concept of nationhood (Boyd 
1999). 

The Middle East Program (MEP) began in 
1959. Nasser’s presidential decree established 
new goals for Egyptian broadcasting: strength- 
ening national feeling, reviving and spreading 
Arabic culture, encouraging talents, inform- 
ing foreign countries about the United Arab 
Republic and the Arab world, and provid- 
ing entertainment. Of particular importance, 
MEP allowed broadcast services to accept 
commercial advertising. This service quickly 
became popular and an important source of 
hard currency. 

Egypt’s religious service, the Holy Qur’an 
Broadcast, was established as an important 
means of emphasizing the fact that Egypt was 
an Islamic country, in spite of its close ties with 
the Soviet Union. It transmitted Quran recita- 
tions and religious discussions. 

Youth Broadcast started in 1975, intending 
to reach school-age audiences with educational, 
political, and social messages. 

The Egyptian Palestine Program was devoted 
to the discussion of the Palestinian problem. 
After the Egyptian-Israeli Sinai agreement in 
1975, the Palestine broadcasts were stopped. 

The Voice of the Arabs is the best known and 
most widely listened-to regional Arabic radio 
service. Nasser used this medium to promote 
his views on Pan-Arabism (Boyd 1999). The 
Voice of the Arabs was the first major propa- 
ganda radio station in the Middle East to have 
a measurable impact on listeners. It was also 
used to broadcast to African countries south 
of the Sahara for the specific purpose of sup- 
porting liberation struggles. Since Sadat’s assas- 
sination, the service has become Egypt’s main 
regional service. 

Radio Cairo’s Main Program became domes- 
tic in orientation. In April 1981, Egyptian radio 
was reorganized around seven general net- 
work programs: the Main Network, the Local 
Network, the Qur’an Network, the Cultural 
Network, the Voice of the Arabs, the Commu- 
nication Network, and the Overseas Network 
(Egyptian Radio and Television Union, 1988). 
In the 1990s, despite the name changes for 
some of the services, relatively few major pro- 
gramming changes took place. The new names 
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are the General Program, the Local Network 
(comprising eleven stations), the Qur’an Net- 
work, the Cultural Network, the Voice of the 
Arabs, the Middle East Broadcasting Service, 
and the Foreign Language Service. 

Radio remains an important medium of 
communication within the Arab world. The 
majority of the people in the Arab world still 
depend on radio as a source of entertain- 
ment, education, and information. Although 
the number of illiterate Arabs is decreasing, 
the overall rate of illiteracy remains very high. 
Today, Arab listeners no longer need to tune 
to the transmissions of other Arab countries 
for news and entertainment. It is also widely 
believed that television has decreased interest 
in radio broadc ast. 

Egypt has expanded its international broad- 
casts. Programs in Arabic are transmitted to 
Southeast Asia, Latin America, East, Central, 
and South Africa, and North America (Egyp- 
tian Radio and Television Union 1988). 


2.2 International radio broadcasting to 
Arabic-speaking countries 


Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union have 
been significant contributors to the number of 
Arabic hours transmitted to the Middle East. 
However, the political and economic changes 
that have taken place in Eastern Europe since 
1989 have negatively affected the number of 
services using Arabic. For example, Moscow’s 
Radio Peace and Progress, a long-time Ara- 
bic broadcaster, ceased operations on 31 May 
1991 (British Broadcasting Corporation yearly 
report, 1991). After English, Arabic is the 
world’s most internationally broadcast lan- 
guage. The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August 
of 1990 and the subsequent Gulf War, along 
with the deterioration of the Eastern European 
countries, are two main factors that influenced 
transmission in Arabic. Since this period, elec- 
tronic media in the Arab world have been oper- 
ated by governments. Many Arab world radio 
listeners tune to foreign stations to learn the 
international perspective on news and current 
affairs and to hear programming not generally 
broadcast by government-operated stations. 
The Arab world was the location of the first 
effort by the West to broadcast to a developing 
area for the purpose of attempting to influence 
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people. Beginning in 1934, Italy, through its 
international radio service BARI, started broad- 
casting across the Mediterranean in Arabic 
(Radio Televisione Italiana 1979). Mussolini’s 
radio broadcasts turned increasingly anti- 
British just after 1935. Britain began studying 
the possibility of an Arabic service. The BBC 
hired Egyptian announcers and tried to present 
appealing radio offerings. Competition arose 
between Radio BARI and the BBC. In 1939, 
the Soviet Union and France began broadcast- 
ing in Arabic. During the Second World War, 
the main international broadcasters to the Arab 
world were Germany and the United Kingdom. 
The BBC had popular announcers during the 
war. In his study in the early 1950s, Brunner 
(1953) mentions the importance of the cof- 
feehouse as a place for listening to radio. There 
have been numerous major post-World War II 
events that have tended to increase Arabic 
broadcasts to the Middle East: the creation 
of Israel; the 1956 Suez War; the Arab-Israeli 
conflicts of 1967 and 1973; the increase of 
the oil price following the October 1973 war; 
the beginning of the Lebanese civil war in the 
mid-1970s; President Sadat’s trip to Jerusalem 
in 1977 and his subsequent assassination; the 
1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon and the sta- 
tioning of United States Marines in Beirut; and 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 1990 and the 
Gulf crisis. 

Western Europe continues to be the leader 
in Arabic transmission hours. RMCME serves 
the eastern Arab states and Egypt. Since the 
1980s, Radio France International (RFI) has 
broadcast an Arabic service. It was believed 
that a popular radio service competing with 
the Voice of America (VOA) and the BBC 
would produce closer Arab-French ties. The 
Radio Monte Carlo Middle East moved in the 
mid-1970s to the SOFIRAD building in Paris 
(Regnier 1980). The station has attained an 
enviable position among rival VOA and BBC 
broadcasts. Its pro-Arab political orientation 
influences its popularity. 

Medi 1-Radio Mediterranée Internationale, a 
private venture between France and Morocco, 
began broadcasting in Arabic in 1980. Surveys 
indicate that among the major international 
services transmitting in Arabic are VOA, BBC, 
RMCME, Deutsche Welle (1959), and Radio 
Moscow. 
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Dutch Arabic programming by Radio Ned- 
erland Wereldomroep started in 1948. Austria, 
Greece, Italy, Malta, Spain, and Switzerland are 
minor Arabic broadcasters. Finally, the Aus- 
trian radio service started an Arabic service in 
1989 (British Broadcasting Corporation yearly 
report, 1989). 

Iranian Arabic transmission increased after 
the Iran-Iraq war and during the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait. Cyprus, an active Arabic broadcaster 
because of its geographic location, increased 
broadcasts in Arabic during the Lebanese civil 
war. India, which has a Muslim minority and 
many expatriate workers in the Arab world, 
began Arabic broadcasts in 1941. The People’s 
Republic of China started an Arabic service 
after the 1949 revolution to increase its trade 
with Arab countries. The Muslim countries of 
Turkey, Pakistan, Indonesia, and Malaysia have 
increased their Arabic transmission hours. Four 
factors — history, trade, politics, and religion - 
are the major incentives to transmitting in Ara- 
bic. Presently, only four countries in North and 
South America broadcast to the Middle East 
in Arabic: the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
and Argentina. The VOA service ranks third, 
behind RMCME and the BBC, in terms of 
audience size in the Middle East. The newest 
North American Arabic service is that of Radio 
Canada International (RCI). 

In 1964, Nigeria began transmitting in Ara- 
bic (Okesanya 1975). Ethiopia has a modest 
Arabic service, the Radio Voice of the Gospel 
(RVOG). Djibouti transmits in Arabic because 
of its Islamic orientation. We should also men- 
tion that religious Christian broadcasters wish 
to reach Christians whose native language is 
Arabic. New Jersey has the largest religious 
international radio broadcaster, and Arabic is 
an important language of Trans World Radio 
(TWR). 


3. EGYPTIAN TELEVISION 


In late 1959, a contract was signed between the 
United Arab Republic and the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America (RCA) to provide a complete 
television service for Egypt. It was due to the 
vision of Nasser that ‘Channel Five’ began trans- 
mitting news and programs for development 
and education. The second program, ‘Channel 
Nine’, was designed to reach the urban areas. 
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A third channel started in 1960 but was closed 
after 1967. The end of the war of 1967 saw a 
decrease of foreign programming. More impor- 
tance was given to nationalistic, educational, 
and religious topics. However, the quality of 
Egyptian TV programs declined between 1967 
and 1974. President Nasser signed a decree 
establishing the Egyptian Radio-Television Fed- 
eration. Television in Egypt is owned by the 
state. The national television channels were 
extensions of the Ministry of Information. 

More than any other mass media, television 
tended to reflect the changing international 
political orientation of the country. During 
the Egyptian-Israeli war of 1973, the Egyptian 
media took a very different attitude than they 
had during and after the 1967 war. Radio 
tended to be more honest and less confident 
about the victory when the Suez Canal was 
crossed. Television reflected the happiness of the 
Egyptians after 1973. With Sadat’s declaration 
of an open-door policy, British and American 
programs increased on Egyptian television. The 
income of advertisement and commercials and 
the revenue from exporting Arabic programs to 
other countries increased significantly. Since the 
1980s, the Egyptian television became the most 
important outlet to advertize a variety of goods 
and services (Egyptian Radio and Television 
Union 1988). The system of Egyptian Radio 
and Television Union (ERTU) is the most influ- 
ential in the Arab world. Arab countries have 
generally relied on Egyptian media produc- 
tion for television programming such as drama 
series, variety programs, talk shows, and films. 
The ‘Voice of Cairo’ was established to become 
involved in production and distribution in the 
Arab world, and has become an important 
source of hard currency. After Egypt’s peace 
treaty with Israel, some countries decreased or 
stopped altogether the purchase of Egyptian 
TV programs: Lebanon, South Yemen, Libya, 
Syria, and Iraq. 

The weekly magazine al-’Idd‘a wa-t-tilivizyun 
was first issued in 1935 under the name of 
ar-Rddiyu al-misri to provide articles about 
broadcasting figures, features of the various 
aspects of the broadcast media, and a detailed 
television and radio schedule. During the period 
from 1981 to 1992, several factors contributed 
to the development and expansion of Egyptian 
television: A third channel was established. 
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Currency restrictions on the import of goods 
were lifted. The death in October 1983 of Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat and the evolution of Egypt as 
part of the Arab world have contributed to the 
confidence building of Egyptian television and 
greatly added to the attractiveness of Egyptian 
video products. The Lebanese civil war ended 
Lebanon’s competition with Egyptian program 
exports. President Mubarak gave more room 
for free expression in news, films, and televi- 
sion series. 

Television has become the main source of 
entertainment over information at home or in 
the local coffee shop. For many lower-income 
people, a television set is more important than 
a refrigerator. With the spread of digital mul- 
tichannel satellite platforms, the impact of tel- 
evision in this decade has exploded. 


4. VIDEOCASSETTE RECORDERS 


Egyptians working outside the country brought 
home to their families television sets and video- 
cassettes. Videocassette recorders are widely 
used in Egyptian urban and rural areas by 
viewers who want to have a choice in what they 
watch. Both Egyptian and Western films are 
widely available in rental stores and shops. 


5. SATELLITE TELEVISION 


Satellite distribution has offered new oppor- 
tunities to Egypt. The ARABSAT system has 
made it possible for television systems in the 
Middle East to rebroadcast Egyptian television 
live. Beginning in 1990, Egypt began offer- 
ing via satellite connection rebroadcasts of the 
Egyptian main service. In late 1990, Bahrain 
permitted limited rebroadcasting of Egyptian 
television. For a time following the 1991 Gulf 
War, Egyptian television was used in place of 
Kuwaiti television. In 1992, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment legalized the import and ownership of 
dishes. 

Tapes of Egyptian television programming 
are part of virtually every Middle East televi- 
sion system. Satellite distribution has presented 
Egypt with new opportunities. Egypt’s stock 
of films and television productions and ARAB- 
SAT-leased transponders make this technically 
possible. NILESAT was inaugurated in May 
1995, providing specialized educational, cul- 
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tural, family, children, religious, health, sports, 
drama, and other programming. It allows the 
rebroadcast of all Egyptian television and radio 
services, as well as national channels from other 
Arab countries. The activation of Egypt’s NILE- 
SAT direct broadcast service makes it clear that 
the Egyptian government will continue to invest 
in television and radio production and delivery 
systems to maintain its historical dominance of 
Arab-world electronic media (Boyd 1999). 

In 1989 CNN began to rebroadcast terres- 
trially, a pay-TV operation that came to be 
known as CNE (Cable Network Egypt) Cairo. 
MultiChoice Egypt now administers a subscrip- 
tion management service and holds a small 
minority share in CNE Cairo. 

The Egyptian Space Net (ESN) began to 
broadcast thirteen hours of daily program- 
ming. After the Gulf War, dish ownership was 
further stimulated because of a decline in the 
price of satellite dishes, wider international 
programming, and an increase in the number 
of companies marketing, servicing, and even 
manufacturing dishes. Television broadcasting 
directly to receivers in and to the Arab world 
via satellite became possible. The first of these 
satellite systems was the Middle East Broad- 
casting Centre (MBC), which began transmis- 
sion and production in London in September 
t991. It broadcasts eighteen hours a day, pro- 
viding a mix of news, sports, fashions, movies, 
and general entertainment. 

The second private Arab satellite system — 
and the largest in reach and in Arabic program- 
ming — is Arab Radio and Television (ART), 
established by Sheikh Saleh Kamel. It began 
transmission via ARABSAT from Cairo in Jan- 
uary 1994. ART started separate channels for 
movies, sports, and children’s programming, as 
well as a general channel. Since then, ART has 
become a global platform for more than twenty 
channels, besides live and syndicated sports 
coverage. By mid-1997 ART offered six satel- 
lite program services. In its quest for quality, 
ART has increased the number of public shows 
which involve audience participation and tackle 
controversial and daring social issues, such as 
divorce, premarital sex, male impotence, and 
drug use (Schleifer 1998). 

The most recent Arab satellite system to come 
onto the scene is Orbit, launched in May 1994 
and transmitted from Rome. Orbit’s Arabic pro- 
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gramming is more or less confined to at-Tdaniya, 
an Arabic-language general channel with some 
of the most successful entertainment and public 
affairs programming on the air. Orbit chal- 
lenged MBC’s strong card — an Arabic-language 
news service that provided field reporting at an 
international standard beyond comparison to 
propagandistic tendencies of the Arab world’s 
national channels. Orbit made a contract with 
the BBC to produce a BBC Arabic World Tel- 
evision Service, which was offered exclusively 
in the Orbit package. It is an independent and 
credible news source in the Arab world. Orbit 
began transmitting an Arabic version of the 
BBC World Service with full editorial control 
remaining in the hands of the BBC — in other 
words, in the hands of non-Arabs. 

When the BBC Arabic TV Service began in 
June 1994, it appeared to overwhelm MBC; 
however, the relative indifference to Arab cul- 
tural values on the part of many BBC execu- 
tives, combined with often culturally irrelevant 
programming, troubled many Arab viewers. 
Thus, Orbit’s management was obliged to 
break its contract with the BBC in 1996. MBC 
distinguished itself by following the interna- 
tional format; newsworthiness rather than gov- 
ernment press releases determined the line-up 
and news stories were scripted to picture rather 
than to an anchor reading wire copy. MBC’s 
style was also unique because, in contrast to 
the BBC Arabic service, it retained the more 
cautious approach (Schleifer 1998). 

MBC’s chief problem is that it is no longer 
alone. Al-Jazeera, the all-news Arabic-language 
channel transmitted via satellite from Qatar, 
employs many of the former Arabic-speaking 
broadcasters from the BBC venture. The other 
competitors include the Arab News Network 
(ANN), Abu Dhabi, Dubai, LBC, El Arabia, 
and the Egyptian channels. 

As for Orbit, it has gained from the BBC expe- 
rience to increase the amount of original Arabic 
programming by dramatically expanding its 
own production facilities in Cairo, Beirut, and 
the Gulf. 

Arabic satellite programming - Arab in its 
cultural authenticity — has dramatically stimu- 
lated the sale of dishes. With the increasing 
availability of dishes, Islamic society in general, 
and Arab society in particular, is proud of the 
use of Classical Arabic and the media-prevalent 
Modern Standard Arabic. However, there is a 
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concern about what is shocking to Arab con- 
ventions and against Islamic principles and eth- 
ical, moral, and social values. The first political 
danger is the fear of reaction of anti-Western, 
Islamic fundamentalism to the sudden easy 
availability of disorienting, subversive cultural 
materials of Western television programming 
via Direct Broadcast Satellite (DBS)/Direct To 
Home (DTH) satellite transmission. The second 
political concern has to do with government 
sensitivity to unfavorable news reporting by 
satellite stations. The third political concern 
is the possibility of satellite broadcasts from 
hostile countries. 

By the mid-1990s, DTH television had 
become a fact of life, with widespread dish 
ownership throughout the region, particularly 
in the Gulf. DTH satellite transmission has 
become increasingly popular in Egypt. The 
increasing popularity of satellite television and 
the wide variety of choices have led some to 
question whether there should be some control 
over what is transmitted. Programs span all 
fields of knowledge: scientific, political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, religious, and educational, as 
well as entertainment programs. 

Egypt has always been a pioneer in media 
production in the Middle East. Egypt is very 
keen to preserve the Arabic culture and to 
spread it to native and non-native speakers of 
Arabic. Satellite makes it possible for > Media 
Arabic to reach all parts of the world. Thus, 
the challenge for Egypt lies in upgrading and 
expanding its own television product, whether 
news or entertainment, so that it can ensure its 
cultural sovereignty in a globally competitive 
situation. Egypt, alone among the Arab states, 
has the depth of talent for such an undertak- 
ing. It has scores of actors, singers, dancers, 
musicians, comedians, journalists, producers, 
directors, and even Ouran reciters. In addi- 
tion, Egyptian colloquial Arabic is universally 
understood throughout the Arab world due to 
the spread of Egyptian films. 

Al-Mehwar, Nile News, and Nile TV are 
news channels that broadcast from Egypt. They 
provide something different than most of the 
news channels in the Gulf region. They repre- 
sent the essence of Egyptian life from a news 
angle with a comprehensive concept of news, 
not just political news but also business news, 
cultural news, sports, and fashion. Egypt is 
a different culture, a different civilization, a 
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different political situation. Egypt is the most 
populated country in the region, with the long- 
est history, and many people across the region 
are interested in it. 


6. CONCLUSION 


Nowadays, the influence of the print media has 
declined in the face of technological advances. 
The televised media have now adapted the print 
media and blended it with visual and vocal 
material. In the 21st century, it is not the print 
news media but the space and terrestrial chan- 
nels of the television, as well as the Internet, 
that have the greater influence in the trends of 
international and public opinion. 

New media technology, from cassette record- 
ers to multichannel television, mobile phones, 
and even the Internet, afford wider circulation to 
communications to a highly educated generation. 
The new generation has unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for participation in media, and receptor 
models changed to be more interactive ones. 
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Media Arabic 


One of the most important aspects of Arab 
press and radio broadcasting is the Arabic lan- 
guage itself. The growth of Arab mass > media 
since the 1950s has greatly enhanced the wider 
use of > Modern Standard Arabic. This is the 
language of the newspapers and the electronic 
media, which is generally understood by the 
population of the Arab world. 

Arabic itself is viewed as an important ele- 
ment in the effectiveness of a propaganda effort. 
The Arabic language, creatively employed and 
strongly delivered, will produce the intended 
reaction among listeners. Arabic is in many 
ways suited to radio broadcasts that are espe- 
cially designed to influence others because of its 
rich grammar, repetitive style, and vagueness. 
The Arabic speaker who seeks to persuade 
others uses appeals that are more emotional 
than logical (Boyd 1999). The radio station 
Voice of the Arabs constituted a major part 
of the entire Egyptian propaganda effort, and 
its broadcasts were the most influential part of 
the propaganda campaign. As Glubb (1959) 
notes, “Broadcasting indeed appears to be ide- 
ally suited to the Egyptian mentality, with its 
eloquence, excitability and emotional appeal”. 
In 1958, Nasser emphatically refused to stop 
the Voice of the Arabs broadcast. 

Populations in urban and rural areas first 
became aware of the media through the spread 
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of education. The language of the newspapers 
developed and reflected the reality of the con- 
temporary language, in which the gap between 
Classical Arabic and Egyptian colloquial Ara- 
bic is narrowed (Badawi 1973). At the end 
of the roth century, the Egyptian colloquial 
dialect began to be used with standard Arabic 
in a new trend known as ‘Folkloristic Journal- 
ism’. The main target of such writing was the 
social situation in Egypt: “The conscious effort 
to downscale the complexity in Journalistic lan- 
guage was obviously successful, as evidenced 
when illiterate members of a family had their 
literate relatives read the newspapers for them, 
apparently with no difficulty of comprehen- 
sion” (Abu-Lughod 1963). 

In general, the use of dialect in the newspa- 
pers continues to be frowned upon, although it 
is occasionally used, for instance in reporting 
direct speech (cf. Diem 1974:91-95). Holes 
(1995:309-310) explains that when dialect is 
used in newspaper articles, it serves a special 
purpose; he quotes as an example an interview 
with a Lebanese politician who emphasizes 
the importance of the ordinary voters. In this 
instance, dialect is deemed to be appropriate. 
Nonetheless, the use of dialect continues to 
be something requiring a special excuse. An 
example is the speech President as-Sadat held 
the day before he was assassinated. This speech 
appeared two days later in the newspapers in 
its original form, i.e. in a mixed form of dialect 
and standard Arabic, and the editors of the 
newspaper apologized for not having been able 
to ‘translate’ it into standard Arabic because of 
the lack of time. 

The use of dialect Arabic in an article is 
commonly regarded as a mistake. This con- 
cept throws together two categories: deviations 
from Standard Arabic as the result of code- 
mixing, and hypercorrections or grammatical 
mistakes. An interesting source for both kinds 
of ‘mistakes’ is constituted by the style books 
that some newspapers publish for their own 
journalists. These style books usually contain a 
chapter on ‘frequent mistakes’ (axta@ lugawiyya 
$@i‘a) which illustrates the kind of phenomena 
one may find in newspaper Arabic. Thus, the 
stylebook of al-’-Ahram (Nafi‘ n.d.), along with 
mistakes in the orthography of the hamza and 
in the construction of the numerals, mentions 
such examples as nahnu I-misriyyuna or nahnu 
ka-misriyyina instead of the correct nabnu I- 
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misriyyina (Nafi‘ n.d.:52), and the ubiquitous 
la‘iba dawran kabiran ‘to play a big role’ (Nafi‘ 
n.d.:53), which is cited frequently as an exam- 
ple of nefarious foreign influence and is decried 
by the al-Ahram stylebook as wrong (their 
argument being that this expression is often 
used for serious matters that have nothing to 
do with play!). 

The Modern Standard Arabic used in the 
newspapers differs in some respects from the 
language as it is used elsewhere. According to 
Ashtiany (1993), two general features character- 
ize newspaper Arabic: variation and padding. 
Variation seems, for instance, to be at the root 
of the frequent use of synonyms for conjunc- 
tions. Of the simple conjunctions wa- and 
fa-, wa- continues to be used in Media Ara- 
bic, in particular in bal constructions, but it 
is often reinforced or replaced by compound 
conjunctions, e.g. kama, (wa-)jadirun bi-d-dikri 
’anna...(Ashtiany 1993:31); in correlative sen- 
tences it is often replaced by baytu or id. 
As for fa-, outside its use in the expression 
-amma...fa-...‘as for...’, and in conditional 
sentences, it is not used frequently in Media 
Arabic (Ashtiany 1993:31). For other conjunc- 
tions, too, several new variants have become 
popular in newspaper Arabic (Girod 2000). 
Another example of variation is the shifting 
between prepositions, such as bi-/ft, fi/lada, 
ladafinda (Ashtiany 1993:32). 

For the purpose of padding, which in itself 
can be a means to achieve variation, the fol- 
lowing devices are mentioned by Ashtiany 


(1993:28): 


i. The use of gama bi- as a synonym of active 
verbs, e.g. gama bi-ziydra instead of zara 
‘to visit’; tasallama r-ra’is risdlatan qama 
bi-taslimihd s-safir ‘the president received 
a letter which was delivered by the ambas- 
sador’ (1993:30). 

ii. The use of tamma bi- as a synonym of pas- 
sive verbs, e.g. sa-yatimmu gadan tawgqi 
ittifaqiyyatin tijadriyyatin ‘a commercial 
treaty will be signed tomorrow’; tamma I- 
ittifaq ‘ala *irsal wafdin ?ila |-mwtamar ‘it 
was agreed to send a delegation to the con- 
ference’ (1993:30). Holes (1995:258-259) 
points out that this ‘periphrastic passive’ 
has an aspectual connotation as well, since 
it is typically used for durative or iterative 
actions. The same point is made by Girod 
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(2000), who has studied the use of this 
construction extensively. The verb jard is 
used with the same meaning, e.g. jard xilal 
al-ijtima’ tabadul al~ard@ ‘during the meet- 
ing an exchange of opinions took place’ 
(Ashtiany 1993:44). 

iii. The use of redundant expressions, such as 
wa-dalika, e.g. garrara |-wazir bi-tajil az- 
ziyara wa-dalika li--asbab Saxsiyya ‘the min- 
ister decided to postpone the visit, [and this] 
for personal reasons’ (Ashtiany 1993:32), 
or kull min, to introduce a list of two or 
more names. 

iv. A padding device that may have its source 
in the contemporary dialects is the increased 
use of tabi‘ li-, which sometimes indicates 
things that are under someone’s control 
but may also be used as an expansion of 
li- without further connotations (Ashtiany 
I1993:122). 


The effect of translation from Western lan- 
guages on the language of the press should also 
be recognized. In the roth century, Egyptian 
newspapers began to depend on foreign news 
agencies to obtain news (Hassan 1976). The 
language of the press must necessarily be up 
to date in order to meet the needs of the soci- 
ety and keep up with the political, economic, 
and technological changes that occurred within 
that society. Kanun (1983) confirms that thou- 
sands of new words and structures began to 
enter the language and enrich it, either through 
translation or metaphor. New loanwords and 
expressions were either translated or Arabized 
through derivational conventions adapted to 
the structure of the Arabic language. In fact, 
the press enriched Modern Standard Arabic 
with new vocabulary to express new ideas, 
concepts, and terms of technology by coining, 
adapting, or borrowing. In some cases, the 
introduction of new words can be pinpointed 
exactly, for instance the term qgamar sina% 
‘satellite’ (perhaps from English man-made 
or artificial moon), which was used for the 
first time in 1957 in an Arabic broadcast the 
day the first Sputnik was launched (Monteil 
1960:191). This and similar words gradually 
became popular and an integral part of the 
language. 

The influence of journalistic English and 
French was not limited to the lexicon but was 
also manifest in the style and > phraseology 
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of the language of the Arab media. As far 
back as 1960, Monteil (1960:306-312), in 
his treatment of stylistic calques, especially 
in journalistic Arabic, referred to complaints 
by Arab intellectuals in the 1930s about for- 
eign influence in expressions such as qatala I- 
waqt ‘to kill time’ and sddat al-fawda ‘anarchy 
reigned’. Monteil also refers to such stylistic 
calques in political speeches, for instance in one 
of President Nasser’s speeches, Misru kulluha 
sa-tugatilu li-dxiri qatratin min dima@ihda ‘all 
of Egypt will fight till the last drop of blood’ 
(Monteil 1960:309). In modern newspaper 
Arabic, Ashtiany (1993:56, 61) mentions rajul 
al~amal ‘homme d’affaires, businessman’, and 
a host of foreign metaphors and idioms are 
mentioned by Holes (1995:256), e.g. jumbuiriy- 
yat mawz ‘banana republics’ (1995:275 n. 
15). An interesting example is that of the use 
of kubra in the sense of English major, e.g. 
gadiyyatun kubrd ‘a major issue’ or al-xatdya 
l-kubra ‘major errors’ (Badawi a.o. 2004:249). 
The influence of the foreign languages is also 
manifest in the use of new prepositional idioms, 
e.g. iltaqa with and without the preposition 
ma‘a (Ashtiany 1993:26); ’a‘lana and ’a‘lana 
‘an ‘to announce’; wasala and wasala 7ild ‘to 
arrive’ (Ashtiany 1993:32). 

Translation also necessitated the assimilation 
of grammatical structures. The use of intro- 
ductory sentences and the increase of Subject- 
Verb-Object (SVO) sentences and prepositional 
phrases reflect the effect of translation. Accord- 
ing to Parkinson (1981), SVO is the basic 
word order of Egyptian colloquial Arabic. His 
study also confirms the tendency to use SVO in 
the language of the newspapers. Verb-Subject- 
Object is considered to be the basic word order 
in Classical Arabic, while Subject-Verb-Object 
or prepositional phrases for the most part are 
used only for emphasis. Abdelfattah (1990) 
confirms the same trend toward the use of 
SVO sentences in Modern Standard Arabic, in 
al-’Ahram from 1935 to 1989. Such sentences 
are particularly frequent in headlines, often in 
the imperfect tense; in these headlines, the usual 
constraint against an indefinite subject (agent) 
is waived, e.g. katib ’isbani yubdi |~amira Ilina 
bimarayn bi-mundasaba zafafiha ‘Spanish writer 
gives Princess Elena two donkeys on the occa- 
sion of her wedding’ (Watson 1999:170). 

Note, however, that Badawi a.o. (2004:349) 
point out that in the body of the text the same 
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sentence often recurs in the VSO order of Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic, and this is also reported 
by Holes (1995:264). Nonetheless, the trend of 
using SVO word order brings Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic closer to the colloquial dialects and 
to the more common structure of non-Semitic 
languages (Parkinson 1981; Abdelfattah 1996). 
According to El Hakim (1998), the noticeably 
high rate of nominal sentences, as well as the 
use of particles, conjunctions, and prepositional 
phrases could be considered a shift in the struc- 
ture of journalistic Modern Standard Arabic in 
favor of a more universal structure. 

In some cases, it is difficult to determine 
whether a certain change represents an inde- 
pendent innovation or a calque. This is the 
case with new functional expressions like sa’ala 
ma *idd, which is sometimes regarded as a 
translation of English whether. About this con- 
struction Badawi a.o. (2004:721) remark “The 
compound is clearly not a direct calque of any 
Western conjunction but an indigenous inno- 
vation reproducing the semantic components 
of English ‘whether’”, as in sa@altubu ‘amma 
ida kuntu ?astatiu an ’ard walidahu ‘I asked 
him whether I could see his father’ (Badawi 
a.0. 2004:721). The same may apply to the 
stereotypical use of al-’amru Iladi, which has as 
its antecedent the entire preceding clause (Bad- 
awi a.0. 2004:513-514) and probably became 
popular as a handy device to translate English 
which in this function. A similar example is 
represented by the use of new expressions to 
translate the concept ‘not only... but also’: in 
Standard Arabic this should be expressed as /a/ 
laysa...fa-qat, bal..., but one often finds now- 
adays laysa fa-qat...wa-lakin (aydan) (Bad- 
awi a.o. 2004:488). The tendency to express 
notions as one syntactic unit, which is apparent 
in this construction, may also be at the root 
of the use of Ia ’abad and Ida Say to translate 
no one and nothing. Within traditional gram- 
matical analysis, these could be interpreted as 
instances of the absolute negator /a followed by 
a relative sentence, as in min al-mu’akkad ’an 
Ia ?’abada yastati‘u ’an yalimahu ‘it is certain 
that no one can blame him’ instead of ’an la 
yastatiu ’abadun (Badawi a.o. 2004:471). Ata 
stretch, this might be interpreted as ‘it is certain 
that there is no one who can blame him’, but 
more likely, it is simply a translation of no one 
as one syntactic unit. 
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For the expression of the concept of reciproc- 
ity, newspaper Arabic increasingly uses expres- 
sions of the type ba‘dubum al-ba‘d, which 
are frowned upon by the official linguistic 
authorities. This, too, may very well be an 
instance of an expression that is not directly a 
calque but owes its popularity to the fact that 
it is a quick-and-ready translation of expres- 
sions like English each other. In the case of 
-abaduhum...al-dxar, there can hardly be any 
doubt that it originated as a translation of 
French [’un...Pautre, e.g. kila |-qissatayni ft 
l-majmu’ tukammilu ?ibdahuma |-uxra ‘both 
stories in the collection complement each other’ 
(Badawi a.o. 2004:394). Holes (1995:274 n. 9) 
claims that the use of bundka as an existential 
in Modern Standard Arabic (> locatives) was 
the result of massive translation from English 
and French. 

A difficult case is that of the frequent occur- 
rence of > passives with expressed agent in 
the language of the newspapers. According to 
the strict laws of Classical Arabic, in a pas- 
sive sentence the agent cannot be expressed. 
Nonetheless, even in Classical Arabic, passives 
are sometimes connected with a preposition bi- 
or min, which comes very close to indicating 
the agent, e.g. (Q. 2/173) man ‘ufiya lahu min 
-axthi Say’un ‘whoever is forgiven something by 
his brother’ (Reckendorf 1921:233, 251-252). 
The frequency with which the agent of a pas- 
sive verb is expressed in newspaper Arabic, 
however, seems to be connected with the influ- 
ence of Western languages. When messages of 
the international news agencies are translated, 
these often contain an expressed agent with a 
passive, which tend to be translated with min 
gibal or min taraf (cf. Holes 1995:259-260); 
Badawi a.o. (2004:385-386) mention alterna- 
tive expressions like bi-wdsita, min janib, etc. 

There are certainly innovations in newspaper 
Arabic that do not have their origin in foreign 
influence. An example is that of the use of 
wa- before a coordinated relative clause (Ash- 
tiany 1993:32). This is one of the features of 
journalistic style that is mentioned explicitly 
in the al--Ahram stylebook as an example of 
bad grammar (Nafi‘ n.d.:64): instead of Bank 
Misr wa-lladi yu‘tabaru r@idan fi |-iqtisdd, 
journalists should write Bank Misr alladi 
yu‘tabaru ‘the Bank of Egypt, which is regarded 
as leading in the economy’. Other examples 
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include the increasing use of sawdan...’am 
instead of sawdan...’aw ‘regardless if...or’ 
(NafiS n.d.:55), and the repetition of kullama 
in expressions like kullamd jada fulan kullama 
-akramahu ‘each time someone came, he hon- 
ored him’ (Nafi‘ n.d.:5 4). 

Perhaps the increased use of > compounds 
may also be counted as an innovation, although 
similar tendencies toward compounding 
already existed in the older language (Ashtiany 
1993:58), like radd fil ‘reaction’, and ra’s mal 
‘capital’. Such compounds were often used in 
the creation of technical > terminology. Con- 
nected with this is the tendency to use certain 
constructions in order to translate the frequent 
prefixes in international technical terminology. 
Holes (1995:266-267) mentions the case of 
the prefix re-, which has led to numerous com- 
binations of the verb ’a‘dda ‘to repeat’ with a 
verbal noun, e.g. ’a@da tandim ‘to reorganize’; 
the use of the substantive ‘adam with a verbal 
noun to translate Western non- or in-, e.g. 
‘adam al-istiqrar ‘instability’; and the many 
combinations of muta‘addid to translate West- 
ern poly- or multi-, e.g. muta‘addid al-jinsiyyat 
‘multinational’. 

The increased use of nominalizations in news- 
paper Arabic is in line with a general tendency 
in newspaper language all over the world to use 
nominal constructions. As Holes (1995:260) 
puts it: “Nominalisation, like passivisation, 
allows ‘unattributable’ claims to be made”, 
for instance in expressions like hundka i‘tiqad 
?anna...‘it is believed that...’, rather than an 
active sentence from which it is clear whose 
belief is at stake. Watson (1999:167) discusses 
the strategy of using noun phrases with nomi- 
nalization in headlines, e.g. i‘tiqgal ‘adad min 
’ansar mawj ft'adan ‘arrest of a number of Mawj 
supporters in Aden’. Holes also mentions as pos- 
sible motives for this increased use of nominal 
constructions the need for abstract reasoning in 
much of journalistic writing, and perhaps the 
wish to differentiate formal writing from dialect 
speech in which verbal phrases are more com- 
mon than nominal ones (1995:261-262). 

The Arabic of newspapers is a national and 
international pan-Arab medium of commu- 
nication with limited regional variations, as 
opposed to the different regional dialects that 
impede rather than enhance the communication 
between them (Murgida 1993). Nonetheless, a 
certain amount of variation, especially in the 
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lexical domain and in technical terminology, is 
apparent. Since terms in different countries may 
go back to different foreign languages, this may 
lead to > lexical variation, as in the example 
given by Ashtiany (1993:60) of the equivalents 
for ‘workforce’ in the Maghreb and the Mashreq, 
al-quwa |-‘amila (< English workforce) and al- 
yad al-amila (< French main d’oeuvre). The 
increased popularity of inter-Arab broadcasts, 
such as the immensely popular al-Jazeera, is 
difficult to assess for the moment, but a cer- 
tain amount of > speech accommodation may 
be expected to result from this. Eventually, 
the popularity of such channels may lead to a 
more homogeneous terminology. 

Although newspaper and media Arabic have 
been studied by several scholars, there is as yet 
no comprehensive account of this variety avail- 
able. Two language courses focus on the variety 
of Arabic used in the media: Ashtiany (1993) 
is an exercise book teaching students how to 
write journalistic Arabic, whereas McCarus 
and Yacoub (1962) is a reader of texts taken 
from Arabic newspapers. 
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Metathesis 
1. INTRODUCTION 


‘Metathesis’ is a term used to describe a lan- 
guage sound pattern in which a sequence of 
sounds appears in one order in one context but 
in the opposite order in a related context. The 
transposition of sounds of this type is com- 
monly observed in Arabic languages, as can 
be seen in Maltese, for example, by comparing 
verb forms such as [yokrob] and [yokorbu] ‘to 
groan [3rd pers. sg./pl. imperf.]’; the sequence 
[ro] occurs in the singular form of the word 
while the reverse order [or] is found in the 
plural. 

In addition to the use of metathesis as a 
descriptive term, in generative linguistics (see 
e.g. Chomsky and Halle 1968), metathesis has 
taken on theoretical status as well. In this sense, 
metathesis is the term used to refer to a rule or 
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process of reordering, i.e., the order of sounds 
in a word changes (or is derived) from an ear- 
lier (or underlying) form of the word that con- 
tains the opposite order. A sound change of this 
type is assumed for some varieties of French as 
a means of explaining different orders of conso- 
nants and vowels observed in words at different 
stages of the language’s development (Maze 
1969; Spence 1990): Jersey French, *Sevret > 
Servet ‘shrimp’; Le Havre French *farme > 
frame ‘closed, fermé’. It is likely that not all 
instances of metathesis are due to a process of 
reordering. Blevins and Garrett (1998), among 
others, argue that some cases of diachronic 
consonant-vowel metathesis are the result of 
syllable reduction, while others involve the 
insertion of a vowel identical to the preceding 
vowel with subsequent vowel deletion. 

Metathesis is widely attested in the > Afro- 
Asiatic language family, of which Arabic is a 
member, as well as in many other language 
families, including Altaic, Austronesian, Salis- 
han, Carib, Dravidian, Indo-European, Mayan, 
and Mixe-Zoque. While less common than 
processes such as > assimilation and deletion 
(> elision), metathesis can be systematic within 
a language, and like more common sound 
changes, it is conditioned by phonetically natu- 
ral properties, as well as by the phonological 
and lexical knowledge of language users. 


2. MORPHOLOGICAL AND 
PHONOLOGICAL METATHESIS 


In Arabic languages, transposition of conso- 
nants and vowels is commonly used as a means 
of distinguishing meaning in related words; 
in this sense, metathesis is morphological in 
nature. Recall the Maltese example from above: 
[yokrob] and [yokorbu] ‘to groan [3rd pers. 
sg./pl. imperf.|’. In these forms, a change in the 
order of the consonant and vowel is one means 
by which the singular form is distinguished 
from the corresponding plural. While the trans- 
position of sounds in such forms is typically 
described as metathesis, theoretical linguists 
have argued that a process of metathesis is 
not required to explain the transposition. One 
alternative explanation involves vowel dele- 
tion and insertion (see e.g. McCarthy 1989; 
Hume 1994). For example, if we assume that 
the plural is derived from the singular form 
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/krob/ with the addition of the prefix /yo/ 
and suffix /u/, metathesis involving /ro/ can be 
explained with two processes: one that deletes 
the vowel in /krob/, giving /krb/, and a second 
process that inserts a vowel before the medial 
consonant, i.e. [korb]. In this analysis, the 
derivation of the plural form would involve the 
following changes: /yot+krob+u/ => yo+krb+u 
=> yotkorb+u => [yokorbu]. 

Metathesis can also be phonological. In Mod- 
ern Hebrew, as illustrated in (1), binyan 5 per- 
fect verbs typically have the form /hit/ + verb, 
as shown in (ra) (the coronal stop /t/ agrees in 
voicing with an adjacent obstruent). However, 
when the stem-initial consonant is a sibilant, 
the coronal stop of the prefix /hit/ occurs to 
the stem-initial consonant’s right, as in (b) 
(Bat-El 1988, 1989, 1992). Notice that unlike 
morphological metathesis, the transposition of 
sounds in (xr) does not, in and of itself, result 
in a change in meaning. Rather, metathesis in 
this instance is phonological, conditioned by 
the quality of the consonant adjacent to the 
coronal stop. 


(1) Modern Hebrew 


a. hitnakem ‘he took revenge’ 


hitraxet® ‘he washed himself’ 
hidbalet ‘he became prominent’ 
hitkabel ‘it was accepted’ 

b. histader ‘he got organized’ 
hizdaken ‘he grew old’ 
histamer ‘he preserved himself? 


Bedouin Arabic provides a further example 
of phonological metathesis, as can be seen by 
comparing the verbal forms in (2a) and (2b). 
While both sets of verbs begin with a conso- 
nant, the order of the following two sounds dif- 
fers. In (2a) we see the order vowel+consonant, 
e.g. taktib ‘you write’, while in (2b), the order 
is consonant+vowel, e.g. mxatuf ‘we snatch’. 
The presence or absence of a guttural conso- 
nant, e.g. /h/, /x/, //, next to the initial vowel 
in each word is an important factor in explain- 
ing the different orders. In (2a), there is no 
guttural consonant flanking the first vowel, 
while in (2b) there is. A second key factor to 
understanding why the vowel follows, rather 
than precedes, the guttural consonant in (2b) is 
the observation that in Bedouin Arabic, a gut- 
tural consonant never occurs after the vowel 
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[a] (Al-Mozainy 1981; Al-Mozainy a.o. 1985). 
Phonological theorists take this observation as 
evidence for a constraint in the language that 
prohibits the occurrence of a guttural conso- 
nant after /a/. Thus, while the verbal pattern in 
(2a) would lead us to expect the verbs in (2b) 
to show a word-initial CVC pattern, such a 
sequence is not possible since it would position 
the guttural consonant after /a/, a prohibited 
sequence. Thus, the order of consonant/vowel 
is reversed, creating a licit structure with the 
guttural preceding /a/ (> gahawa-syndrome). 


(2) Bedouin Arabic 


a. CVCCVC 

taktib ‘you write’ 
nasbah ‘we swim’ 
b. CCVCVC 

ybakum ‘he rules’ 
nxatuf ‘we snatch’ 


3. THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
PROCESS OF METATHESIS 


Understanding how and why metathesis occurs 
has interested linguists for a great many years 
(see e.g. Grammont 1933). The best-developed 
explanations are currently perceptual in nature 
(Blevins and Garrett 1998, 2004; Hock 1985; 
Hume 1998, 2004; Steriade 2001) and gener- 
ally point to the importance of indeterminacy 
in the auditory signal as a factor necessary for 
metathesis to take place. Indeterminacy in this 
context relates to how well a listener is able to 
correctly identify the sounds in an utterance. 
The degree to which a sequence of sounds is 
indeterminate is influenced in part by the qual- 
ity of the information in the speech signal: the 
better the quality, the more easily the sounds 
and their order can be recognized. The quality 
of information is, in turn, determined by the 
types of sounds involved and the context in 
which the sounds occur. 

Pairs of sounds that undergo metathesis gen- 
erally share one or more of the following 
properties. First, key phonetic cues that would 
aid in identifying at least one of the sounds 
are masked. The observation that stop con- 
sonants, as seen above for Modern Hebrew, 
commonly participate in metathesis relates to 
this point; phonetic cues such as vowel transi- 
tions and release bursts are crucial to the cor- 
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rect identification of the place and manner of 
articulation of stop consonants. When these 
cues are masked, as may happen when there 
is a following consonant, the quality of the 
stop consonant can be difficult to identify, thus 
creating indeterminacy in the signal. Second, 
the phonetic cues of at least one of the sounds 
are often relatively long in duration, as can be 
observed in vowels, liquids, glides, and frica- 
tives (Blevins and Garrett 1998, 2004; Hume 
2004). Cues of this nature tend to extend over 
a domain that may encompass adjacent sounds, 
leading to the overlap of important phonetic 
cues and resulting in potential ambiguity in 
a sound’s onset and offset. The final property 
is auditory, or perceptual, similarity between 
the sounds involved; metathesis commonly 
involves sounds that are similar in terms of 
sonorancy, manner, or place of articulation. 
Similarity between sounds diminishes the dis- 
tinctiveness of each of the sounds and, as a 
result, renders the sounds and their order less 
easily identifiable (Hume 1998, 2004). The 
observation that metathesis typically involves 
adjacent sounds also contributes to similarity 
given that proximity enhances similarity (Pier- 
rehumbert 2002). 

The sound patterns of an individual’s lan- 
guage are also important in understanding the 
emergence of metathesis. This is particularly 
relevant when the speech signal is ambigu- 
ous. Indeed, the greater the indeterminacy, the 
more the listener will rely on familiarity with 
native sound patterns to infer the order of 
elements. This includes the particular sounds 
and types of sound sequences that occur in the 
language, as well as how often these elements 
are used. Hume (2004) makes two claims in 
this regard. First, the sound pattern resulting 
from metathesis must be an attested structure in 
the language, with the relevant structure being 
defined in terms of subsegmental properties of 
sounds (e.g. place, manner of articulation), or 
suprasegmental properties (e.g. syllable struc- 
ture). Second, less frequent language structures 
are replaced by those that are more frequent 
within the particular language. Since languages 
differ in terms of their sound systems as well as 
in terms of the frequency with which the sound 
patterns are used, this approach correctly cap- 
tures the observation that the result of meta- 
thesis can differ from language to language. 
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In other words, either order of a given 
sound combination can emerge as the result 
of metathesis in some language. The case 
of metathesis in Modern Hebrew involv- 
ing [t] + coronal sibilant (cf. Arabic ifta‘ala) 
is consistent with this approach. Bat- 
El (1988) reports that this sequence is less 
common than the opposite order, which is 
restricted to tautomorphemic forms such as 
[hi-tsis] ‘he fermented’ and nonverbal forms 
like [tfuva] ‘reply’. Metatheses where the stop 
metathesizes to a position preceding a conso- 
nant are also attested, as discussed in Nakao 
(1986) for Old English and Silva (1973) for 
Lappish. 

This view of metathesis also explains the 
observation that the sound sequence resulting 
from metathesis often has better phonetic cues 
than the original order. The explanation for 
this phenomenon draws on facts concerning the 
type of sounds that undergo metathesis, and the 
type of sequences that are most likely to influ- 
ence how a language user interprets a speech 
signal. On the one hand, sounds with strong 
phonetic cues are not good candidates for 
metathesis since the language user would not 
generally have difficulty identifying the sounds 
or their order. On the other hand, sound 
sequences with weaker cues are prime canidates 
since there is a greater likelihood that their 
onsets and offsets will be ambiguous. Further, 
sounds with robust cues tend to be more fre- 
quent in a language system and will thus have a 
greater influence over how the speech signal is 
interpreted by the user. This then suggests that 
the reason why improved perceptual salience 
is a characteristic of so many cases of metath- 
esis is simply an artifact of the nature of the 
sequences that undergo metathesis and those 
that influence how an indeterminate speech sig- 
nal is interpreted by the language user. 

There are a number of resources available 
to readers interested in learning more about 
metathesis in Arabic and other languages. A 
good starting point is the metathesis website 
at www.ling.osu.edu/~ehume/metathesis/, 
which contains information on about one hun- 
dred cases of metathesis, a metathesis bib- 
liography, and other tools. Crosslinguistic 
surveys may also be helpful. These include 
Ultan (1978), Hock (1985), Blevins and Gar- 
rett (1998, 2004), Hume (1998, 2004); see the 
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biography at the metathesis website for a more 
complete listing. In addition to the references 
throughout this entry, other sources which 
focus specifically on Arabic include Kenstowicz 
(1981), Kilani-Schoch and Dressler (1986), and 
Yoshida (1993). 
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ELIZABETH HuME (Ohio State University) 


Meter 


1. THE THEORY OF METER 


Arabic versification (‘artid) is quantitative, a 
unique phenomenon among the Semitic lan- 
guages, where accent verse systems dominate. 
Its theory was developed by al-Xalil ibn "Ahmad 
(d. 175/791 or 170/786 or 160/776), who was 
also a prominent figure in the genesis of Arabic 
linguistic science. The classical theory postulates 
sixteen meters, although the number of meters 
used in poetic practice does not exceed a dozen. 

The pioneers of the study of ‘arid in Europe, 
such as William Jones (1777), Georg Wilhelm 
Freytag (1830), and Georg Ewald (1825-1854), 
saw it as a purely quantitative system, but 
their position was put to question later on. In 
spite of the fact that neither Arabic grammar, 
nor Arabic metrical theory, nor the science of 
Quranic recitation (> tajwid) mention any- 
thing about accent, the question of the nature 
of Arabic versification became a controversial 
one. The most daring attempts to prove the 
accent nature of Arabic verse were made by 
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Stanislas Guyard (1877), who was followed in 
Russia by David Gincburg (1893-1897) and 
Gotthold Weil (1958). Still, in spite of their 
ingenious arguments, their theories did not 
hold. At the end of the 2oth century, several 
scholars independently and almost simultane- 
ously reaffirmed the quantitative character of 
Arabic metrics (Stoetzer 1989; Frolov 1991, 
2000; Bohas and Paoli 1992, 1997). 

A fitting start for an exposition of the system 
of ‘arid is the following passage, in which it 
is explained succinctly and clearly: “The verse 
lines (abyat) are composed (murakkaba) of 
hemistichs (masdari‘), the hemistichs are com- 
posed of feet (tafa7l), the feet are composed 
of ’asbab, ’awtdad, and fawasil, and the root 
(asl) of all these are vocalized and unvocalized 
buruf”(Ras@il 1, 197). 


2. LEVEL ONE: HARF (MORA) 


“You should know that the student of ‘arad 
must begin with the knowledge of unvocalized 
and vocalized huruif” (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, ‘Iqgd 
V, 424; cf. also “Axfas, ‘Arad 135; Ibn as-Sar- 
raj, Mi‘yar). 

The rhythmic core of Arabic meter is the 
alternation of longer and shorter prosodic seg- 
ments. The central notion of Arabic metrical 
theory is that of > harf, which is the most 
convenient instrument for the analysis of the 
structure of Arabic verse, by far surpassing in 
that capacity the traditional European notion 
of ‘syllable’. The inadequate character of the 
notion of syllable, especially the short syllable, 
is stressed by Stoetzer (1989:121-123). The 
barf has a twofold function in the metrical 
structure. 

First, it is used as the means of the segmenta- 
tion of speech into elementary prosodic units 
(EPUs) produced by the alternation of vocalized 
buruf (barf mutabarrik) and unvocalized buruf 
(barf sakin), the terms themselves conveying the 
idea of a prosodic inertia (> baraka) and a pro- 
sodic pause (sukuin; Sanées 1968). This goal is 
achieved by stops at each unvocalized barf, and 
as a result, each EPU has an identical structural 
pattern: a number (one or more) of vocalized 
buruf and a final unvocalized barf. All linguis- 
tic phenomena occurring in ordinary language, 
such as consonant clusters, resulting from what 
is called in Arabic grammar iltiqd’ as-sdkinayn 
‘the meeting of two unvocalized huraf’, or > 
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pausal word forms, and even speech pauses 
themselves, were eliminated altogether from 
the poetic diction because they might have 
distorted this unified pattern of the EPU. Partly 
because of this, a word like sabb ‘youth, young 
man’, which conveys a notion very common in 
the poetic imagery, is never used in poetry and 
is substituted by its synonym fata. 

Second, barf is a unit of measurement of 
prosodic length, which may be regarded as the 
functional equivalent of the universal notion of 
‘mora’. 


3. LEVEL TWO: METRICAL 
SYLLABLES (EPU) 


“Then come ’asbadb and ’awtdd, and feet 
(ajza@’) are composed of them” (Ibn as-Sarraj, 
Mi‘yar). 

The theory of ‘arid speaks of two-harf, 
three-barf, four-harf, and five-barf EPUs as 
building elements of the verse structure. The 
two-harf element, which is the minimum for 
the EPU of the above pattern, is called sabab lit. 
‘rope’; the three-barf element is called watid lit. 
‘peg’; and the four-harf and five-harf elements 
are called smaller and larger fasila lit. ‘cut, sec- 
tion, segment’. 

A mnemonic phrase which probably goes 
back to al-Xalil himself helps one to memorize 
the whole set (each word stands for one type 
of EPU postulated by the theory): lam ’ara ‘ala 
dahri jabalin samakatan (or Sajaratan) ‘I have 
not seen a fish [or: a tree] on the slope of a 
mountain’. 

Incidentally, the set of the EPU, which is the 
basis of the ‘arid rhythm, coincides with the 
set of the Arabic root patterns (usual; > asl), 
which can consist of two to five huruf at the 
most. This coincidence is not surprising as both 
systems go back to the same person, al-Xalil, 
as the Kitab al-‘ayn attributed to him shows 
(Frolov 2000). 

The similarity between the two sets of ’usdl, 
linguistic and metrical, conveys traces of delib- 
erate planning, because the longest EPU (the 
larger fasila) in fact never occurs in ideal metri- 
cal schemes but only as a transform, and has to 
be regarded not as a ‘root’ (’as/) or primary part 
of the structure but rather as a ‘branch’ (far‘) 
or secondary part. Moreover, the theory intro- 
duces the prosodically impossible notion of the 
‘heavy sabab’ (symbolized by ara in the above 
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phrase), which consists of two vocalized buruf 
and thus cannot be considered an autonomous 
element of the prosodic structure. 

The distribution of this heavy sabab — only 
before the normal, ‘light’ sabab — leads to the 
conclusion that the four-barf segment is to be 
treated not as an elementary but rather as a 
complex entity, made up of two ’asbab (2 + 2 
= 4), with the eliminated prosodic stop between 
them, or a kind of ‘syllabic cluster’. This con- 
clusion was actually drawn by some Arabic 
theoreticians, who postulated that Arabic verse 
is made up only of ?asbab and ’awtdad, while all 
the rest are complex entities produced by their 
combination and belonging to the ‘branch’ or 
secondary part of the structure (cf. Ibn Rasiq, 
‘Umda I, 138). This view is mirrored in a beau- 
tiful legend about an aged Sayx, who taught 
a youth to compose poems by saying that all 
verse is made up of na‘am ‘yes’ (three-harf seg- 
ment, watid) and [da ‘no’ (two-barf segment, 
sabab). 

The last element invented by al-Xalil in order 
to solve some theoretical difficulties is discussed 
later in this entry. It is a special kind of watid, 
the so-called watid mafrigq ‘disjointed or dis- 
sociated watid’ (symbolized by dahri), the name 
itself being significant. Although it consists of 
three buraf, its structure — dtu, or 21 — is pro- 
sodically impossible because the prosodic bor- 
derline cuts it in half, and so it can be neither 
heard nor scanned. In other words, it is not a 
prosodic unity. 

Frolov (1991, 2000) proposed to call the 
EPUs, which have no generic name in Arabic, 
‘metrical syllables’ because of their function as 
the building elements of the ‘ard feet. The term 
covers only those types which are prosodically 
real: two-, three-, and four-barf segments of the 
normal structure, in other words mostly ’asbab 
and ’awtdd. In this case, the larger fasila, or 
both of them, can be called ‘syllabic clusters’. 


4. LEVEL THREE: ‘ARUD FEET 
(ARABIC JUZ> ‘PART’ OR TAF‘ILA) 


Metrical theory distinguishes eight different 
types of feet, but only seven of them are real. 
Their symbolic representation is of two kinds. 
The first kind gives the scheme of the foot 
on the level of burif and uses two signs, one 
for the vocalized barf (for instance, the sym- 
bol 0), another for the unvocalized barf (for 
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instance, the symbol /). This representation is 
used mostly in the famous ‘circles’ (dawdir) 
of al-Xalil (see below). The second kind gives 
the scheme of the foot on the level of ‘metri- 
cal syllables’ and uses artificial words derived 
from the root f--/, similar to, but not identical 
with, the well-known morphological device for 
the representation of word models, both being 
the product of al-Xalil’s genius. This second 
representation, which has the benefit of making 
the rhythm heard by the mere repetition of the 
foot pattern, is the main one in the treatises on 
‘arud. It is used here with an additional numeri- 
cal symbolic representation proposed by Sanées 
(1968): sabab — 2; watid — 3; fasila — 4. 

The maximum length of the ‘arid foot is 
seven huruf, which is also the maximum length 
of the word models in Arabic, as al-Xalil and 
his pupil Stbawayhi established. The feet are 
divided according to their length into five- 
barf type (xumdsi) and seven-harf type (suba%). 
The first type comprises two foot patterns: 
faulun, or 32, and failun, or 23. The second 
type comprises six patterns, including a ficti- 
tious one. The five real feet are mafa%lun, or 
322; mufd‘alatun, or 34; faildtun, or 232; 
mustafilun, or 223; mutafailun, or 43. 

Note that each foot consists of one and only 
one watid and a variable number of ’asbab, one 
or two, or a fdsila. The Arabic metrical scholars 
stress that the watid is the core of the rhythm, 
and as such it is not affected by any deforma- 
tions in the real verse. It turns out that Weil 
(1958) was basically correct when he applied 
the terms arsis and thesis to the structure of 
Arabic verse and identified the place of the 
arsis with the watid segment. The difference is 
that the basis of the rhythm is purely quantita- 
tive, and watid is not the place of ictus, as Weil 
thought, but simply the longer segment of the 
two basic ‘metrical syllables’. 

Weil’s idea of dividing rhythms of Arabic 
verse into rising and falling also proves very 
fruitful, provided it is carried out without any 
connection with the accent. Starting from the 
position of the arsis (watid) in the foot, three 
basic rhythms in the Arabic verse may be 
discerned: descending, either trochaic (32) or 
dactylic (322); ascending, either iambic (23) 
or anapestic (223); ambivalent, ascending- 
descending, or amphibrachic (232). 

All three rhythms are found in the archaic, 
pre-‘arud stage of the development of the 
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Arabic verse and may be associated with differ- 
ent forms of ancient poetry, which were given 
names already in the time of the Jahiliyya: 
descending rhythms were designated with the 
name hazaj, ascending rhythms with > rajaz, 
ambivalent rhythms with ramal. Two of them 
were originally associated with singing, hazaj 
with the autochthonous Arab tradition, now 
practically extinct, ramal with the Persian tradi- 
tion imported via al-Hira, rajaz with declama- 
tion (Frolov 2000). 

The anomalous eighth foot is represented 
symbolically as maf‘ulatu, or 2221-. The first 
thing to notice is that it is prosodically incom- 
plete and thus not autonomous, unlike the other 
foot patterns. Secondly, the foot does not seem 
to contain a watid, and so its structure is totally 
alien to the nature of Arabic verse. In short, it 
violates practically all rules of ‘arid metrics. 

In order to solve this complication, al-Xalil 
invented the strictly conventional notion of the 
watid mafruq ‘disjointed or dissociated watid’. 
The Arabic metrical scholars stress that this 
foot has a very unusual distribution. Unlike all 
other feet, for instance, it cannot make a meter 
on its own, nor can it occur more than once in 
a verse. 

Turning from theory to practice, one finds 
that the anomalous foot is entirely fictitious, 
as it practically never occurs in any real verse 
patterns. Of the three meters in which, accord- 
ing to the theory, this foot can be found, 
one (sari‘) never realizes it in its theoretical 
form and shows no anomalies, and the second 
(muqtadab) is a fictitious meter itself, never 
used by Arab poets. Only one meter (munsarih) 
exhibits metrical schemes that can be analyzed 
with the use of this strange foot; it does allow 
for an alternative interpretation, however, in 
conformity with the ‘arid rules, except one. 
The middle part of the munsarib may exhibit a 
shift of the real watid, the core of the rhythm; 
if one takes this one step further, one has to 
admit for the prosodically oriented analysis of 
the structure the possibility of a nine-barf foot 
(2223). This shift can occur in the verse only 
once, and only in the meter of the ascending, 
most archaic, rhythm. This explains the above 
statements by metrical scholars. 

Al-Xalil chose another solution. For him, the 
correspondence between the maximum length 
of the word model and verse foot (seven hurif) 
was so important that he preferred to keep it 
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untouched. He did this by introducing a whole 
set of theoretical notions that had no relation to 
the prosodic and rhythmic reality of the Arabic 
verse, and in fact make the theory rather cum- 
bersome (for details see Frolov 2000). 


5. LEVEL FOUR: METERS 


Al-Xalil himself distinguished a total of fifteen 
meters; the sixteenth meter, mutadarik (which 
also goes under different names), was added by 
his pupil and rival al-Axfa8 (d. 215/830?). This 
meter retained its place in theoretical exposi- 
tions of ‘arid but never became a reality, as 
Arab poets never used it. 

The order of the meters in metrical treatises 
has been fixed once and for all, as well as 
the poetical Sawahid that exemplify them, and 
many seem to have been invented by al-Xalil, 
or by others shortly after him. The meters are 
arranged in circles. The circle pattern always 
gives the longest possible, though not neces- 
sarily the most frequent or ancient form of the 
meter, which is considered to be the ‘root’ of 
all shorter forms. The ideal meter in the circle 
(often called babr) generates a family of con- 
crete meters, characterized by length (number 
of feet) and the form of the final foot of the 
first hemistich (called ‘ar#d like the name of 
the discipline) and the second hemistich (called 
darb), which is the place of the > rhyme 
(qafiya). These final feet may have a rhythm 
of their own, regarded as deformations of the 
basic rhythm, but in fact playing a role as end 
markers of the first hemistich and of the whole 
line, making the quantitative rhythm slightly 
less monotonous. In al-Xalil’s system, the term 
> “lla is used for this phenomenon, consist- 
ing of the deletion of an element. Bohas and 
Paoli (1997:156ff.) distinguish these deviations, 
which are confined to the last feet of the hemis- 
tich, from those called zibafa in Arabic metrical 
theory, which only take place in the interior of 
a verse (hasw). The difference between them 
is that the “Jal are obligatory in the sense that 
they apply to all verses of the poem, unlike the 
zibafa; besides, the latter can only occur in the 
sabab of a verse, whereas the ‘“ilal may occur in 
both sabab and watid. This part of the theory is 
not dealt with here, but the initial pattern of the 
meter is presented with some additional basic 
information. Deviations of the sample bayt 
from the ideal scheme are not specially men- 
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tioned. For detailed analytical tables of the fre- 
quency of meters, see Frolov (2000:259-290). 
The first circle 


(1) tawil ‘long’. An eight-foot meter, and the 
only one which does not have shorter forms. 
It is the main meter of gasid poetry, almost 
half of which is written in this meter. 


Scheme 
fa‘ulun / mafailun / fa‘ilun / mafaTlun // 
32 322 32 33 
fa‘ulun / mafailun / fa‘ilun / mafailun 
32 322 32 322 


Example (Tarafa) 
-aba mun / dirin kanat / gurtiran / sabifati 
fa-lam 7u‘/ tikum fi-t-taw [i mali /wa-la “irdi 


‘Aba Mundhir, my face was arrogant, 
And I did not voluntarily give you my 
wealth or my honor’ 


(2) madid ‘stretched, extended’. Theoretically 
an eight-foot meter, but used exclusively as 
a shorter six-foot variation. The frequency 
of madid, absent from many poetic diwans, 
rarely exceeds 1 to 3 percent. 


Scheme 
failatun / failun / fa%latun // 
232 23 232 
failatun / failun / fa%ilatun 
232 23 232 


Example (Muhalhil) 
ya la-bakrin /ansiru / li kulayban 
ya la-bakrin / ayna ’ay / na-l-firdri 
‘O Bakrites, bring Kulayb back to life for me! 
O Bakrites, where, where to flee?’ 


(3) basit ‘outspread, unfolded’. An eight-foot 
meter, but with a shorter six-foot variation. 
It is one of the four main gasid meters, 
whose frequency is Io to 20 percent, rarely 


more. 
Scheme 
mustafilun | failun | mustafilun | fa%ilun // 
223 23 223 23 


mustafilun | failun | mustafilun | fa%ilun 
223 23 223 23 
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Example (Zuhayr) 
ya hari la /°urmayan / minkum bi-da / hiyatin 
lam yalqaha / sugatun / qabli wa-la / maliku 
‘O Harith, let me not be hit from you by a blow, 
Which never hit before either subjects or 
kings’ 


The second circle 

(4) wafir ‘abundant, full’. A six-foot meter, 
which also has a rare four-foot variation. It 
is one of the four main gasid meters, whose 
frequency is 7 to 20 percent. 


Scheme 
mufa‘alatun / mufda‘alatun / mufa‘alatun // 
34 34 34 
mufa‘alatun / mufa‘alatun / mufa‘alatun 


34 34 34 


Example (Imrwulqays) 
land ganamun / nusawwiqubhda / gizarun 
ka--anna quru / na jillatiha / isiyyu 
‘We have numerous sheep for sale, 
horns of the biggest are like poles’ 


(5) Ramil ‘complete’. A six-foot meter, which 
also has a four-foot variation. It is one 
of the four main gasid meters, whose fre- 
quency is ro to 25 percent. 


Scheme 
mutafailun | mutafailun | mutafailun // 
43 43 43 
mutafailun | mutafailun | mutafa‘ilun 
43 43 43 


Example (‘Antara) 
wa~ ida sahaw/tu fa-ma’uqas/siru‘annadan 
wa-kama ‘alim / ti Sam@ ili / wa-takarrumi 
‘When I sober up, I do not stop being 
generous; 
You know well my virtues and my 
nobleness’ 


The third circle 

(6) hazaj ‘quick vibration of sound’. Theoreti- 
cally a six-foot meter, but used exclusively 
as a shorter, four-foot variation. It is a rare 
meter, rhythmically close to wafir, whose 
frequency does not exceed 1 to 2 percent. 


Scheme 
mafdailun | mafaTlun |! mafatlun | mafailun 
322 322 322 322 
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Example (Tarafa) 
‘afa min a / li layla-s-sah 
bu fa-l~amla / bu fa-l-gamru 
‘No trace of Layla’s clan in as-Sah- 
b or alAmlah or al-Gamr’ 


(7) rajaz ‘trembling sound, murmur’. One of 
the oldest meters, used from time immemo- 
rial exclusively as a short three-foot (or even 
a two-foot) variation; in the theory of ‘artid 
it is present as a ‘normal’ six-foot meter, 
which emerged not earlier than the Abbasid 
times and never became popular. The short 
variation produced in the Umayyad period 
a quasi-qgasida type of poetry called ’urjuza. 
The meter is not frequent in the poetic 
diwans but occurs very frequently in his- 
torical and linguistic pedagogical writings. 
Rhythmically, it is close to Ramil. 


Scheme 
mustaf ilun | mustafilun | mustaf‘ilun // 
223 223 223 
mustaf ilun | mustafilun | mustafilun 
223 223 223 


Example (anonymous) 
darun li-sal / ma id sulay / ma jdratun 
qafrun tara / ayatiha / mitla-z-zubur 
‘A campsite of Salma with Sulayma in the 
neighborhood 
Is empty, but its signs for you are like a 
book’ 


(8) ramal ‘woven cloth; sound of rain drops’. 
A six-foot meter, which also has a four-foot 
variation. Its frequency rarely exceeds 5 


percent. 

Scheme 
failatun | fa‘ilatun | failatun I! failatun | 
232 232 232 232 
failatun | failatun 
232 232 

Example 


mitla sahqi-l / -burdi ‘affa / ba‘daka-l 
-gatru magna / hu wa-tawi / bu-s-simali 
‘His dwelling place was made after you like 
a torn 
Cloak by rains and blasts of northern 
winds’ 
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The fourth circle 

(9) sari® ‘quick’. A six-foot meter, but also 
having a short, three-foot variation, which 
definitely shows its affinity to rajaz. In met- 
rical theory, it is presented as having at the 
end the anomalous prosodically incomplete 
foot (see above), but in reality, it never has 
an ideal form, and the meter turns into a 
specific variation of rajaz, nothing more. Its 
frequency rarely exceeds 5 percent. Unlike 
previous meters, the deviation of the sam- 
ple verse from the ideal scheme is shown 


here. 
Scheme 
mustaf ilun / mustaf‘ilun / maf‘ulatu- // 
223 223 2221- 
mustafilun / mustafilun / mafulatu- 
223 223 2221- 


Example (anonymous) 
?azmana sal /maé la yara / mitlaha-r // 


223 223 23 
-r@una fi / Samin wa-la / fi “iraq 
223 223 23+1 


‘The time of Salma! Nobody sees // a simi- 
lar time, neither in Syria, nor in Iraq’ 


munsarib ‘free, easygoing, unbound’. 
A six-foot meter, but having a short, 
two-foot variation, which also shows its 
affinity to rajaz. In metrical theory, it is 
presented as having the anomalous foot 
in the middle of the hemistich, but the 
prosodically relevant scanning shows that 
it is another specific variation of rajaz 
with a watid shifted one step further. Its 
frequency rarely exceeds 4 percent. Both 
ways of scanning are shown in this case. 


Scheme 
mustafilun / mafulatu- lmustafilun // 
223 2221- 223 
223 2223 23 


mustafilun / mafulatu- /mustafilun 
223 2221- 223 (theory) 
223 2223 23 (reality) 


Example (anonymous) 
?inna-bna zay / din la zala / musta‘milan 
li-l-xayri yuf / si ft misri / hi-l-“urufa 
‘Ibn Zayd is still a deputy 
of good and spreads favors in his capital’ 
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(11) xafif ‘light’. A six-foot meter, which also 
has a four-foot variation. The sequence of 
three watids in a row does not present a 
theoretical problem here, as they can be 
made part of different feet. Therefore, the 
interpretation with the help of the notion 
of the anomalous watid was not very 
popular among metrical scholars. Its fre- 
quency is about ro percent, although with 
some poets it can rise up to 15 or even 20 


percent. 

Scheme 
failatun / mus-taf‘i-lun [or simply 
232 223 
mustaf ilun] / failatun // failatun / 

232 232 

mus-tafi-lun / failatun 
223 232 


Example (al~A‘sa) 
balla ?abli / ma bayna dur / na fa-badaw 
1a wa-hallat / ‘ulwiyyatun / bi-s-sixali 
‘My kin settled between Durna and Ba- 
daw-la and ‘Ulwiyya settled in as-Sixal’ 


mudari‘ ‘similar’. Theoretically a four- 
foot meter, but never used by poets. Again 
as in the case of xafif, the sequence of 
three watids does not present a theoretical 
problem here, as they can be made part of 
different feet. 


(12) 


Scheme 
mafa‘ilun / failatun // mafa%lun / failatun 
322 232 322 232 


Example (anonymous) 
da‘ani i / la su‘adin // dawa% hawda su‘adi 
‘I was attracted to Su‘ad // by my pas- 

sion for Su‘ad’ 


(13) mugqtadab ‘cut or torn off’. A four-foot 
meter, the third one for which al-Xalil 
postulated the occurrence of the anoma- 
lous foot, which is placed in the beginning 
of each hemistich. Because it never existed 
in poetic practice, it is not necessary to 
enter into details here. 
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Scheme 
maf ulatu-mustaf ilun // maf ulatu- 
222I— 223 (of: 2223 23 // 2223 23) 
mustaf ilun 


Example (anonymous) 
-aqbalat fa /-laba laha 1! ‘“Gridani / ka-l- 
baradi 
‘She came up and showed // her teeth 
which were like hailstones’ 


(14) mujtatt ‘cut or carved off’. A four-foot 
meter whose frequency oscillates around 
I percent. It presents no theoretical prob- 
lems, as the sequence of the three sababs 
exists only in the structure of the circle 
and nowhere else. 


Scheme 
mustaf ilun / failatun // mustafilun / 
223 232 223 
failatun 
232 


Example (anonymous) 
-al-batnu min / ha xamisun // wa-l-wajhu 
mit / lu-l-hilali 
‘Her abdomen is hollow // And her face 
is the moon’ 


The fifth circle 

(15) mutaqarib ‘contracted or drawn near each 
other’. An eight-foot meter made only of 
five-harf feet, which is unusual for Arabic 
verse, hence its name. Its frequency is 5 to 
I5 percent, and it is one of the six most 
popular meters of Classical Arabic poetry. 
Its short six-foot variation is much less 
frequent than the long one. 


Scheme 
fa‘ulun / failun / fa‘ulun / faulun // 
32 32 32 32 
fatilun / failun / fatilun / failun 
32 32 32 32 


Example (Bisr ibn “Abi Xazim) 
fa-amma / tamimun / tamimu-b / nu 
murrin 
fa-alfa / humu-l-qaw / mu rawba / 
niyama 
‘As for the Tamimites of Tamim ibn Murr, 
People found them drunk, sleepy’ 
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(16) mutadarik ‘following closely each other’ 
or mubdat ‘newly invented’. Not origi- 
nally included in the theory of al-Xalil but 
added later by al-Axfa8. It is postulated as 
an eight-foot meter, which is difficult to 
sustain or refute, as the meter was never 
practiced by the Arab poets. 


Scheme 
failun / failun / failun / fa%ilun // failun / 
23 23 23 23 23 


failun / failun / failun 
23 23 23 


Example (anonymous) 
j@ana / ‘amirun / saliman / sdliban 
ba‘da ma / kana ma / kana min / ‘amiri 
‘Amir came to us healthy and safe 
After all that happened to ‘Amir’ 


6. LEVEL FIVE: CLASSIFICATION 
OF METERS AND CIRCLES 


Arabic philologists proposed several principles 
for the classification of meters. According to 
one of these, the meters are divided into two 
groups: homogeneous (mufrada or basita), 
which are made of feet of only one type, and 
heterogeneous (murakkaba), which are made 
up of more than one type of feet (Ibn as-Sar- 
raj, Mi‘yar 16; Jawhari, ‘Arud 11; ZamaxSari, 
Oistds 75-77). This classification can be useful 
in comparative studies. 

Another classification divides types (varia- 
tions) of meters according to their length. Thus, 
as-Sakkaki (Miftab 523-524) speaks of meters 
composed of eight, six, four, three, two, and 
one feet. The last three extrashort types are 
used only in rajaz (and in sari° and munsarib, 
which are closely related to rajaz), which proves 
the very archaic nature of the rajaz verse. The 
developed structure of the ‘arid verse is based 
on the extralong (eight-foot), long (six-foot), or 
short (four-foot) variations, the first type being 
a purely Arabic innovation, as other ancient 
Semitic versifications know only shorter forms. 

European scholars added to these classifica- 
tions of meters a classification according to the 
underlying rhythms. Hartmann (1896) consid- 
ered Arabic poetry to be monorhythmic, based 
on one ascending (iambic) rhythm, which he 
correctly associated with rajaz. He attempted 
to derive all meters from this basic rhythm as 
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its variations. Weil (1958) regarded the watid 
as the core of the verse rhythm and based his 
classification on the two types of watids (one 
of them described above as theoretical only). 
Accordingly, he postulated two basic rhythms 
in Arabic verse, rising and falling. In his early 
work, Bohas (1974) proposed a tripartite classi- 
fication of Arabic meters according to the place 
of the watid at the beginning, the middle, or the 
end of the foot, in some respects similar to the 
classification proposed in Frolov (2000). 

The classification of the three basic rhythms 
proposed above leads to the classification of 
the ‘arid meters into three metrical families: 
that of the descending rhythm (tawil, wafir, 
hazaj, mutaqarib, mudari‘), that of the ascend- 
ing rhythm (basit, kamil, rajaz, sari‘, munsarib, 
mujtatt, muqtadab, mutaddarik), and that of 
the intermediate, ascending-descending rhythm 
(madid, xafif, ramal). This classification proved 
very fruitful in the analysis of the genesis of the 
‘arud verse and the study of the metrical reper- 
tory of Arabic poetry from the classical period 
(Frolov 2000). 

The original classification of meters incorpo- 
rated in the ‘arid theory by its author is that of 
the circles, which are often called ‘mysterious’. 
The division of the meters into the five circles 
has been shown above. The circle represents 
the ordered sequence of the ’awtdd and the 
-asbab (or fawadsil), which has neither a begin- 
ning nor an end, and which generates different 
meters according to the point of departure. This 
classification has nothing to do with rhythm, 
as every circle comprises meters of different 
rhythms. There are reasons to believe that 
the device of the circles apart from its evident 
mnemonic value (often combined with similar 
names of meters belonging to the same circle, 
with the exception of the anomalous fourth 
circle) was a means to fix the rhythmic law dis- 
covered by al-Xalil, which is based on ordered 
alternation of the metrical elements (EPUs) of 
different length. The first three circles constitute 
the center of the system: the first two comprise 
all four main meters (tawil, basit, wafir, kamil), 
the third comprises three archaic forms of Ara- 
bic verse representing the system of the three 
basic rhythms which were made regular ‘artid 
meters (hazaj, rajaz, ramal). The fourth and 
the fifth circles are the periphery of the system 
and deal with metrical schemes that are in some 
way anomalous, or fictitious. The system of the 
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circles is, in a manner of speaking, the ‘trade- 
mark’ of al-Xalil’s system, since it can produce 
not only ‘used’ (musta‘mal) or recognized met- 
rical schemes, but also ‘neglected’ (muhmal) 
schemes, which are sometimes referred to in 
metrical treatises. In this respect, the circles 
resemble the device of root derivation that is 
practiced in the lexicon attributed to al-Xalil, 
Kitab al-‘ayn. 
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Dmitry FRoLov (University of Moscow) 


Middle Arabic 


1. DEFINITION 


The very term ‘Middle Arabic’ is ambiguous 
because of the history of its use, the multiple 
meanings of the term ‘middle’ (historically mid- 
dle, sociolinguistically intermediate, linguisti- 
cally mixed - not to mention the middling 
quality of texts, in the opinion of some people), 
and the variety of views on the history of 
the Arabic language. Different definitions or 
characterizations have thus been proposed. As 
is the case for other languages, ‘Middle’ has 
been used to refer to a historical (post-Classical 
and modern) stage during which Standard Ara- 
bic itself had undergone deviations from the 
Ancient Arabic norm and innovations. The 
problem gets even more complicated, since it 
is often considered that Middle Arabic is struc- 
turally connected to Neo-Arabic dialects as 
regards linguistic typology and that, along 
with them, it breaks off from Ancient Arabic. 
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However, a thorough examination of the most 
ancient Middle Arabic texts that have reached 
us leads at least to a reconsideration of this 
point of view, since they suggest that Arabic > 
diglossia already existed in ancient times in a 
not substantially different way from the way it 
appears in later periods. 

Consequently, there is no convincing reason 
why Middle Arabic should not start with the 
earliest documented period. In the same way, 
although it is customary to speak of Mid- 
dle Arabic for the medieval period only (Blau 
2002:4), there is no convincing reason for 
confining it to this period. As a matter of fact, 
Middle Arabic texts abound in later periods, 
at least until the Nahda (which seems to have 
put an end to its extensive written use, for rea- 
sons still to be elucidated), and sometimes until 
the beginning of the zoth century. For these 
periods, one also speaks of ‘post-Classical Ara- 
bic’. This term is more explicitly chronologi- 
cal, but not unambiguous. Many post-Classical 
linguistic features are to be found in Middle 
Arabic, starting from the Classical period and 
even before (Blau 2002:15). One could thus 
consider using it only to qualify the language 
of the post-Classical period, when it is “almost 
[...] devoid of deviations in the field of orthog- 
raphy and morphology” (Blau 2001:4, n. 12), 
which actually means that it shares with Mid- 
dle Arabic many syntactic, lexical, and stylistic 
features. 

Whatever the precise chronological delimita- 
tion, one can agree to mean by Middle Arabic 
the language of numerous Arabic texts, distin- 
guished by its linguistically (and therefore sty- 
listically) mixed nature, as it combines standard 
and colloquial features with others of a third 
type, neither standard nor colloquial (for a 
noticeably different view, see e.g. Fischer 1982, 
1991). To be more precise, Middle Arabic 
encompasses all the attested written layers of 
the language which can be defined as entirely 
belonging neither to Classical Arabic nor to 
colloquial Arabic, and as an intermediate, mul- 
tiform variety, product of the interference of 
the two polar varieties on the continuum they 
bound, a variety that, for this very reason, has 
its own distinctive characteristics. Since the 
mixing is achieved to variable extents, one actu- 
ally has to deal with a whole set of mixed vari- 
eties. One might try to draw up a typology of 
these varieties; Blau, for instance, has proposed 
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the tentative categories of ‘Literary Standard 
Middle Arabic’ and ‘Substandard Middle Ara- 
bic’. However, it should be remembered that, 
stylistic homogeneity not being the rule, dif- 
ferent subvarieties often obtain in one and the 
same text. 

If Middle Arabic refers to a variety (to varie- 
ties) of written Arabic, this is because there 
is obviously no direct testimony of any oral 
mixed Arabic variety available before modern 
times. But the nature of the linguistic mixing 
in Middle Arabic displays many similarities 
to what can currently be found in some oral 
mixed varieties (sometimes set down in writ- 
ing, in the case of political speeches, debates 
in parliament, or in law courts). In this regard, 
nothing prevents us in theory, as far as the 
particular nature of oral and written language 
is taken into account, from regarding Middle 
Arabic written until precontemporary times 
as belonging to a large ensemble that could be 
labeled ‘Mixed Arabic’. 


2. THE TEXTS 


Middle Arabic is the language of a very large 
number of texts: inscriptions, archival docu- 
ments, public or private correspondences (the 
most ancient ones on papyri; see e.g. Diem 
1997), travel accounts, historical chronicles, 
scientific (e.g. medical, physical) treatises, and 
juridical, religious, or mystical philosophical 
writings. Belles lettres belong here, too, not 
only ‘popular’ literature (The Thousand and 
One Nights) but also many texts of ‘learned’ 
literature (e.g. works by ‘Izz ad-Din at-Tanuxi, 
d. 384/994). One might reasonably think that 
the language of Classical Arabic texts (includ- 
ing celebrated ones like the Kitab al-agani 
of ’Abu I-Faraj al-Isbahani, d. 356/967; cf. 
Corriente 1975), often standardized by editors, 
is to some extent to be assigned to Middle Ara- 
bic, more than is usually supposed. In the later 
Middle Ages, some literary works were written 
in Middle Arabic, with an introduction and 
conclusion in literary Classical Arabic. The case 
of poetry is particularly complex (see Sec. 4). 
This statement leads us to reconsider the 
accepted idea that Middle Arabic was the lan- 
guage of authors having insufficient command 
of Classical Arabic although their target was 
this linguistic level. One cannot but observe 
that many writers have left us works written 
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both in faultless or even sophisticated Classical 
Arabic and works written in Middle Arabic. 
For those writers at least, one has to abandon 
the idea of their inadequacies in Classical Ara- 
bic. Moreover, it may be supposed that their 
choice to write some of their works in Middle 
Arabic was not arbitrary and was probably 
dictated, among other considerations, by the 
kind of audience they were writing for. All this 
points to the existence, beside the standard 
usage of Classical Arabic, of another standard- 
ized register available for those who wanted 
to use it. It may further be assumed that 
some authors, probably more trained in Mid- 
dle Arabic than in literary Classical Arabic, a 
language with which they did not feel comfort- 
able, actually gave their preference to Middle 
Arabic as their favorite or even only means of 
expression. From this point of view, it should 
be noticed that Middle Arabic facilitated for 
both writers and readers (and for the illiterate 
to whom texts were read aloud) access to writ- 
ten culture. 


3. THE NORM OF MIDDLE ARABIC 


To talk about a standardized register means that 
the register conforms to a norm. Admittedly, 
this norm is neither institutionally codified nor 
explicitly recognized. More flexible than the 
classical norm, since it derived from different 
sources and hence admitted more variants, it is 
nevertheless present, agreed upon, and followed 
by all. One actually finds in all texts written 
in Middle Arabic, beyond their differences, 
a large amount of common features or com- 
mon general processes, particularly regarding 
the peculiar (neither standard nor colloquial) 
features, the regular or systematic occurrence 
of which proves the existence of a norm to 
which anybody writing in Middle Arabic has to 
conform. Therefore, it is impossible to describe 
Middle Arabic as ‘wild’ use of the language, in 
which variation could be haphazard or even 
strongly idiolectal. On the contrary, one finds 
well-established usages, as well as stylistic hier- 
archies between variants. Notwithstanding a 
certain amount of freedom in its proportions, 
the mixing that obtains is all but random. This 
linguistic tool has been shaped and perfected 
through centuries in dealing with > diglossia, 
certainly perpetuating old traditions (including 
orthographical ones) that had been rejected by 
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the classical norm, and certainly laying down 
new ones: Middle Arabic, being a living instru- 
ment of communication, grew richer in new 
features as it developed. 

These considerations urge us to use the notion 
of pseudocorrection (hypocorrection and > 
hypercorrection; cf. Blau 1970) with great cau- 
tion when analyzing the linguistic phenomena 
encountered in Middle Arabic. One cannot 
deny that some Middle Arabic features were in 
the beginning the result of incomplete or over- 
zealous attempts to produce standard forms or 
constructions. Yet, their eventual systematic 
occurrence set them free from this original sta- 
tus and established them as genuine features, 
sometimes stylistically prestigious, of this sec- 
ond standard language. 

In spite of the general conformity to the norm, 
one nevertheless notes differences according to 
space, time, and, to a lesser extent, communal 
affiliation. 


i. Space. Dialectal diversity is ancient in the 
Arabic-speaking area, and it is only natural 
that it should exert an influence on Mid- 
dle Arabic. Such an influence can be easily 
acknowledged in lexicon and, in a less direct 
and more subtle manner, in syntax. It is also 
obvious in phonetics and morphology and, 
more generally, in the frequent use of some 
linguistic devices, like demonstratives, con- 
junctions, adverbs, and auxiliary verbs, for 
which the Middle Arabic norm admits and 
sometimes prescribes the use of colloquial 
forms. True dialecticisms automatically end 
in differences between texts, according to 
the dialectal background, but the important 
fact is that dialecticisms are parallel. One 
must add that at least some dialecticisms 
also conform to a norm, in the sense that 
they are borrowed from prestigious dialects. 
Incidentally, this means that they cannot 
always be interpreted as deriving directly 
from the scribe’s dialect, but rather from the 
dominant dialect in the surrounding socio- 
political context. Moreover, circulation of 
dialecticisms all over the Arabic-speaking 
area could occur, under the influence of 
dialects that were culturally prestigious 
or boasted a prestigious literary tradition 
(e.g. the Andalusian tradition in North Afri- 
can sung poetry), or even sometimes under 
the influence of particularly important indi- 
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viduals (like Saadia Gaon or Maimonides 
for Judaeo-Arabic). For all these reasons 
it is not always possible, especially in the 
case of only slightly colloquializing texts, to 
determine exactly the geographical origin of 
the texts and their authors (when no exter- 
nal element betrays it). It is also difficult 
to determine whether local Middle Arabic 
koines existed, like the Melkite lingua franca 
from the second half of the rst millennium 
that Blau (1994) believes is identifiable. 
Time. Middle Arabic has undergone modifi- 
cations throughout its long history, whether 
under the influence of the evolution of 
the dialects, or the evolution of the clas- 
sical language. But these changes are still 
insufficiently studied and not well known. 
One should not underestimate the fact 
that because of its long tradition, Mid- 
dle Arabic has accumulated, like any other 
literary language, including Classical Arabic, 
a large corpus. The history of Middle Arabic 
is incorporated in this corpus and is thereby 
at the disposal of the authors. Dating texts 
exclusively on the basis of linguistic criteria 
is therefore most of the time difficult, espe- 
cially as supposedly recent phenomena often 
turn out to be rather ancient. 

Communities. It is often stated that Mid- 
dle Arabic was more connected with Jews 
and Christians than with Muslims because, 
allegedly, these communities were less sub- 
jected ideologically to the requirement of 
excellence in language teaching and oral 
and written practice. This last point is 
questionable, as is the whole statement. 
Among other reasons, it might be the result 
of the development of Middle Arabic stud- 
ies, which at first were devoted mainly to 
texts originating from these communities 
(such as translations or commentaries of 
religious texts from Greek and Syriac or 
Hebrew and Aramaic). It might also be 
due to the fact that many texts by Muslim 
authors are studied in artificially normal- 
ized editions. It remains true, however, 
that in some respects > Christian (Middle) 
Arabic and (Middle) > Judaeo-Arabic may 
be considered special varieties of Middle 
Arabic, at least if one considers the (quanti- 
tatively predominant) texts intended for the 
members of the communities concerned, 
which in practice were often accessible 


to them only, all the more so when they 
were written in non-Arabic scripts, which 
was the rule for Judaeo-Arabic (Hebrew 
characters) and Samaritan Arabic (Palaeo- 
Hebraic characters) and to a lesser degree 
for ‘Christian Middle Arabic’, which only 
in certain periods and areas and for certain 
communities was written in various scripts, 
among them an adapted version of the Syr- 
iac alphabet (karsni). These texts consti- 
tute largely autonomous literary traditions. 
Hebrew or Aramaic words and expressions 
are often found in Judaeo-Arabic, as well 
as calques of these two languages. Simi- 
larly, one finds in ‘Christian Arabic’ texts, 
at least in early ones, a clear influence of 
Greek or Syriac. Another element is that 
the influence of the various Neo-Aramaic 
dialects may have been stronger in the Ara- 
bic dialects spoken among Jewish or Chris- 
tian communities, although their influence 
in the dialects spoken among the Muslims 
should not be underestimated (Blau 2000; 
— Neo-Aramaic loanwords). 


Why is this Middle Arabic norm to be acknowl- 
edged through space and time and beyond com- 
munal affiliations? Or to put it differently, why 
did a unified Middle Arabic have such a long 
life? One can put forward two main reasons. 
First, in a manner comparable with literary 
Classical Arabic, Middle Arabic was an instru- 
ment of written communication in many fields 
of social and cultural life between the various 
societies concerned, and it must therefore have 
been standardized to a large extent. Second, as 
has been referred to above, one may think that 
Middle Arabic has inherited, through a long 
tradition, dating back maybe to pre-Islamic 
times, a transdialectal and transcommunal vari- 
ety of Arabic, already standardized in actual 
fact, which continued living its parallel life 
after literary Arabic had been institutionally 
standardized in the 2nd and 3rd century of the 
Hijra, keeping alive ancient features eliminated 
from the ‘learned’ tradition. 


4. THE FUNCTION AND 
IMPORTANCE OF MIDDLE ARABIC 


As has been said, Middle Arabic embodies a 
whole set of mixed varieties. One may won- 
der whether a correlation exists between the 
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various Middle Arabic subvarieties (more or 
less classicizing or colloquializing) and, for 
instance, the types or genres of texts, or maybe 
the types of audience aimed at or the types of 
written communication they set up. This is not 
unlikely but remains to be demonstrated. One 
might also wonder whether literary texts can 
be linguistically set apart from texts free from 
artistic ambition. This problem remains to be 
studied, but the answer could very well be 
affirmative, although literary texts, too, exhibit 
a large diversity of registers. Furthermore, one 
has to distinguish between literary prose and 
poetry. Popular literature comes first to mind. 
Among many others, the tales of The Thou- 
sand and One Nights are a good example. 
The language of the manuscripts edited by M. 
Mahdi (1984) is indisputably Middle Arabic. 
Compared with the language of nonliterary 
Middle Arabic texts, it makes moderate use of 
certain dialecticisms and of features proper to 
Middle Arabic. On the other hand, it makes 
extensive use, as can be expected, of stylistic 
and formulaic devices borrowed from literary 
Classical Arabic (often with modifications). 
The case of poetry is more complex, since it 
uses language even more for the purpose of 
artistic expression, by pressing it, playing with 
words and constructions, bringing it to submit 
to new formal constraints (with specific modifi- 
cations or distortions). For the ancient period, 
the so-called > rajaz poetry (Ullmann 1966) is 
a good example of the use of a sophisticated 
variety of Middle Arabic. The same can be 
said, some centuries later, about the Anda- 
lusian zajal. In Maghrebi poetry, along with 
more popular genres, malbun poetry exhibits 
another type, equally sophisticated, archaistic, 
but far more colloquializing, to the extent 
that one has to be an expert to understand it 
properly. In this regard, one should probably 
abstain from characterizing its language as 
Middle Arabic: it is impossible to speak in this 
case of ‘pan-Middle Arabic’, but rather of a 
local (Moroccan and partly Algerian) literary 
colloquializing variety. 

The importance of Middle Arabic should 
obviously not be underestimated. Quantita- 
tively, it is the language of an important part 
of the written production in Arabic. Cultur- 
ally, the alleged semiliteracy of writers must 
be reconsidered in many cases, even if some of 
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them belonged to this category, as did a good 
part of their audience. As regards this audience, 
broadly speaking, it must be stressed that for 
centuries Middle Arabic was the main, if not 
the only, means of access to a part of learned 
culture, especially for the illiterate. In that 
sense, it can be labeled a cultural mediator. 
From a linguistic point of view, Middle Arabic 
is invaluable for the linguist and the historian 
of the Arabic language. It preserves very ancient 
features, it provides evidence of the dialects 
throughout their history, and at the same time 
it is the melting pot where new linguistic phe- 
nomena emerge, which eventually may spread 
to the literary language as well as to the col- 
loquials. Incidentally, familiarity with Middle 
Arabic often helps to avoid misinterpretations 
of words and constructions in texts in ‘Classi- 
cal’ Arabic. 

To sum up, Middle Arabic has taken upon 
itself the glorious and obscure task of pragmati- 
cally dealing with Arabic diglossia, by filling 
the space of the linguistic continuum between 
both polar varieties, thus preventing it from 
becoming a ‘no language’s land’ with all the 
consequences of such a situation. All things 
considered, this is perfectly natural, but in the 
case of Arabic, the function and importance 
of these intermediate varieties has often been 
neglected, both by Arabs and Arabists, mainly 
because of the outstanding status of Classical 
Arabic, and for reasons of purism and elitism. 
Yet, Middle Arabic is of fundamental impor- 
tance for a correct understanding of the nature 
and history of the Arabic language. 


5. TYPICAL FEATURES 


Below is given a short list, all but exhaustive, of 
linguistic features that can be considered typical 
of Middle Arabic. They have been selected for 
their universality (they can be found in vari- 
ous periods and areas) and for the representa- 
tiveness of the phenomena or processes they 
exemplify. The list includes dialecticisms and 
features found only in Middle Arabic. It should 
be kept in mind that the occurrence of these 
features is never systematic, Middle Arabic 
texts being characterized by variation. How- 
ever, the more the texts are colloquializing, the 
more colloquial features are likely to occur (in 
an order which is more or less fixed). 
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i. Orthography and phonetics 


Hamza is written in various ways, some of 
them unknown in classical orthography; final 
hamza is generally absent. Interdentals are 
often replaced by the corresponding stops (t, d, 
d), but d and d sometimes exchange, because 
of the merger of the two phonemes in dialects. 
Long vowels can be shortened in agreement 
with colloquial morphological patterns. Largely 
dependent on the classical norm, orthography 
also uses genuine notations (mostly gener- 
alizations of existing classical orthographic 
peculiarities) like alif before an initial cluster 
of two consonants to indicate that it has to 
be pronounced CC-, or 7alif after any final 
u or o. Consonantal assimilations, secondary 
‘emphatic’ consonants (s < s etc.) are often 
noted, as well as secondary loss of ‘empha- 
sis’. Enclitic morphemes are generally rightly 
attached to the word. In many texts, a syntac- 
tic distinction is made between the two allo- 
morphs of the final feminine suffix, by using 
the letter ha for -a(h) in absolute state and ta’ 
marbuta for -at in construct state. > *Imdla of 
long d@ can be noted by yd’. Scriptio plena of 
short vowels occurs mainly in borrowings from 
Standard Arabic or foreign languages. Texts 
are generally unvocalized, only unpredictable 
short vowels being skillfully noted, as well as 
some others which would pass unnoticed or 
misread if not specified. But some texts are 
more or less fully vocalized, like the famous 
work of the Andalusian al-Hajari (written in 
1637) or some manuscripts of popular lit- 
erature. Their vocalization sometimes appears 
rather strange, mainly because their technique 
has not yet been accurately studied or inter- 
preted; indeed, they should provide us with 
important information about actual oraliza- 


tion of Middle Arabic. 


ii. Morphology and syntax 


Nouns: Gender is often colloquial; some plural 
patterns, colloquial or not, are largely used, 
like ‘mixed’ plural CCaCat; the 1 of the sound 
plural ending -im is often retained in construct 
state. A t can be added to plurals ending in *-a@ 
in construct state. Classical nominal declen- 
sional inflexion is normally absent, and occurs 
only in classicisms or pseudoclassicisms. Hence, 
the predominant ‘sound plural’ masculine end- 
ing is -im (and for the dual -ayn), -tin* (and -an') 
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being left free for stylistically marked use, e.g. 
in numbers or collective proper names. The 
ending -an often appears as the mark of what 
could be labeled the ‘emphatic state of the 
noun’, whatever its syntactic function may be. 
The use of a final element -an, possibly histori- 
cally related to > tanwin, is largely attested; it 
mostly functions as a connective element, in 
a manner which recalls the connective -Vn, 
attested in present-day Bedouin dialects. In 
Judaeo-Arabic, it is often written as a separate 
word. As regards definiteness, mention can 
be made of the not-infrequent construction in 
which a noun qualified by an attributive adjec- 
tive or relative clause has no determiner (yawm 
at-tali ‘the next day’); kull + noun is definite or 
indefinite; colloquial ‘genitive’ particles appear 
in most colloquializing texts but are otherwise 
generally avoided. 

Pronouns: Independent personal pronouns 
are occasionally colloquial (especially in the rst 
person plural). Interrogative pronoun ‘what’ 
is often colloquial (ays, etc.). Very frequent is 
(a)bada(n) ‘somebody, someone’. Demonstra- 
tive pronouns and adjectives are often collo- 
quial; besides their Classical Arabic use, dalika 
and tilka are stylistically elevated demonstra- 
tives, irrespective of gender. The reflexive pro- 
noun can be colloquial (bal-, riib-, etc.). The 
relative adjective rather commonly appears as 
invariable alladi, which could very well be a 
conventional notation of colloquial ili, ildi, 
etc. The resumptive pronoun can be absent in 
clauses introduced by this relative. 

Verbs: Verbal morphology is deeply influ- 
enced by the dialects. The 2nd person (com- 
mon) plural of the perfect can be -t#; and 
verbs IIIw or IP generally shift to verbs IIy 
(with active participles CaCyin in the plural or 
3rd person plural perfect CVCyz). In geminate 
verbs, the 1st and 2nd persons of the per- 
fect are conjugated like verbs IIIy; and in the 
imperfect of Iw verbs, w can be retained. In 
Andalusian and Maghrebi texts the colloquial 
1st persons of the imperfect occur (singular n-, 
plural n-a). In the 2nd and 3rd persons com- 
mon plural of the imperfect, -# is more frequent 
than -ana. Mood inflection being absent, -ana 
often appears as a variant occurring for pro- 
sodic reasons or as a Stylistically or syntacti- 
cally marked form, for instance after final 
conjunctions (li-yamtalikunahd ‘in order that 
they become the owner of it’). 
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The use of derived verbal forms is often close 
to the colloquial pattern. In particular, Form 
VII is the prevailing means of expressing the 
personal and impersonal passive (although apo- 
phonic standard passives are not excluded); on 
Form X are formed ~ ‘middle’ verbs. ‘Pseu- 
doform IV’ (= with the meaning of Form I) is 
frequent, in many cases apparently for pho- 
netic reasons (presence of a ‘weak’ radical 
consonant), e.g. ‘abkd ‘he spoke’. Colloquial 
or genuine > auxiliary verbs (e.g. inchoative 
or durative) are used frequently, e.g. gama, 
baqiya, istaqama, istagala, etc. Preverbal parti- 
cles seem to be more frequent in the Mashreq 
(b-/bi-) than in the Maghreb. ‘Future’ particles 
occur, both colloquial (ha-, etc.) and typically 
Middle Arabic muzmi‘ and ‘atid. Colloquial 
verbal nouns are not infrequent, e.g. for derived 
Form II tiCCaC (Maghreb) and, if C, = y, 
taCCay(a) (Mashreq). The active participle 
(written CayiC for Form I of II w/y verbs) is 
readily used with its colloquial constructions 
and aspectual values, among which the resulta- 
tive perfect is particularly common for proces- 
sive verbs. The ‘neo-participle’ CaCCan is of 
constant use in the Mashreq for many ‘middle’ 
Form I verbs. 

Adverbs: Some adverbs are frequently used, 
e.g. bi-l-kulliyya ‘entirely, completely’; some 
are colloquial, e.g. barra ‘outside’; some 
are peculiar to Middle Arabic, e.g. xdssatan 
‘exclusively’. 

Prepositions: A frequent procedure is to 
generalize a partial correspondence between 
a dialectal and a standard preposition into 
total interchangeability (thus sometimes bring- 
ing about a pair of stylistically contrasting 
variants). The most typical example is li/ila 
(hence the frequent gala ’ilayhi ‘he told him’); 
cf. also fi/bi-, ‘ala/‘an. Other prepositions are: 
wiyyd- + bound personal pronoun ‘with, in 
the company of’; ka-matal/ka-mitl ‘as’; nadir 
‘like’; min jibat ‘from, by, on behalf of’; min ’ajl 
‘because of’, ‘about’. Compound prepositions 
(with li-, pre- or postponed min) are frequent. 
Determinate direct object can be marked by Ji- 
(and sometimes bi-/ft). Various prepositions or 
prepositional phrases can introduce the agent 
of a passive verb. 

Quantifiers: jami‘ is extensively used as a 
substitute for kull ‘all (the)’ even with singu- 
lar (determined) nouns; sa@’ir also means ‘the 
totality of; ba‘d is often used with nonclassi- 
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cal constructions; xilaf means ‘other than’ (= 
standard gayr). 

Negation: Verbal negation is predominantly 
with md with perfect or imperfect (as in the dia- 
lects). Lam appears as stylistically marked and 
is often used with verbs in the perfect, or even 
as a nominal negation; this is a good example 
of a common procedure in Middle Arabic 
which consists in borrowing a linguistic tool 
from Standard Arabic and using it in a genuine 
manner without conforming to the syntactic 
constraints (and sometimes to the semantic 
limitations) attached to it. Classical laysa has 
become an invariable particle lays (és, lis). The 
second element §(i) of the bimorphematic col- 
loquial negative particles is rather infrequent, 
except in strongly colloquializing texts or some 
types of poetry. 

Subordinate clauses: Syndetic as well as 
asyndetic constructions abound. The latter are 
particularly frequent after modal verbs or > 
pseudoverbs (‘to want to’, ‘to be able to’, ‘to 
have to’). The difference between ’an, ’anna, 
and ?imna is blurred, ’an (written <’2>) is the 
predominant subordination tool (Blau 1966- 
1967: § 402 and 2002: § 130). Many verbs (not 
only ‘declarative’ ones) govern bi-’an. Mood 
inflection is absent (except in classicizing pas- 
sages or texts), as indicated for example by 
unapocopated imperfect forms of verbs IIw/y 
or imperfect ending in -a#n* after lam. On the 
whole, the system is close to that of the collo- 
quials; distinctions parallel to classical ones can 
appear in texts in which the ‘indicative’ prever- 
bal particles are used. Subjunctive particles are 
often colloquial. Typically Middle Arabic are 
kawn (and compound /i-kawn and min kawn) 
‘because’ (kamad is used with the same meaning, 
but can also mean ‘as soon as’) or lammd ’an 
‘when’. It seems that to a certain extent, the 
shaping of these particles, often from a nominal 
to which md is added, is free. 

Concord/agreement: The system is mixed and 
complex. As in the colloquials, verbs and adjec- 
tives associated with nouns referring to nonhu- 
mans stand generally in the plural, as do those 
associated with nouns in the dual (referring to 
humans or nonhumans). Likewise, as in the col- 
loquials, when the verb precedes its plural sub- 
ject, it generally stands in the plural. As in the 
colloquials and in Ancient Arabic, some nouns 
referring to human groups have an agreement 
in the ‘feminine singular’. But the concord pat- 
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terns can vary in the same passage and even 
within the same sentence. This is due to the 
play between the colloquials and the standard 
rules, but also, it seems, to the fact that once an 
explicit agreement has been made, the sentence 
can go on with a less marked one, provided that 
the basic agreement is marked again whenever 
necessary. 

Word order is not submitted to the con- 
straints of classical use; as a matter of fact, it is 
close to the colloquials, for instance, regarding 
the position of the subject of the verb. 

Lexicon, as can be expected, is extremely 
diversified and never refrains from making use 
of both the classical and the colloquial lexical 
store. The most usual words, nouns, and verbs 
referring to the most fundamental objects and 
operations, as well as basic adverbs or conjunc- 
tions, are most often colloquial. Examples of 
verbs: (7i)jd ‘to come’, jab ‘to bring’, saf ‘to 
see’ (also note Mashreq bidd- = Maghreb babb 
or bga ‘to want’; Mashreq tala‘ ‘to go out/ 
away’, Maghreb nad ‘to stand up’); adverbs: 
batta ‘also’ (Maghreb), hallaq or hassa‘ ‘now’ 
(Mashreq); swayya ‘a little’. But for this basic 
vocabulary, Middle Arabic has also shaped or 
extensively developed the use of special words; 
they are often calques or transpositions of 
colloquial words, which can thus be avoided: 
nadar [trans.] ‘to see’. 

Stylistics: Clichés and formulas are frequent 
in narratives as well as in narrative passages 
of many texts (e.g. historical); passages in 
rhymed prose are not rare, especially in popu- 
lar literature. 


6. TEXTS IN MIDDLE ARABIC 


For references about text editions see Blau 
(1981b); Blau (2002) gives large annotated 
extracts from early texts. Famous texts have 
been edited by Miller (1884), Zetterstéen 
(1919), Mahdi (1984), Wehr (1956), Berg- 
strasser (1914), Cachia (1960), Grand’Henry 
(1996, 2005), Hitti (1930), Shehadeh (1989), 
and Bengtsson (1995). 

Among the numerous historical works in 
Middle Arabic from later periods, one could 
mention al-Hajari, Nasir ad-din (al-Andalus, 
17th century); Riblat Ibn ‘Abid (970-1048 
A.H.); Damurdasi, Durra (Egypt, 17th/18th 
century); Muhammad as-Sagir, Masra‘ (Tunis, 
18th century); Tasafti, Ribla (Morocco, 18th 
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century); Hawliyyat yamaniyya (Yemen, roth 
century); Ibrahim al-“Awra, Tarix (Lebanon, 
early roth century). 
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Middle Verbs 


The transitivity system in Arabic includes two 
classes of verbs: lazim lit. ‘stationary’, corre- 
sponding to the intransitive pattern in English, 
and muta‘addin lit. ‘crossing over [to an object]’, 
corresponding to the transitive pattern (> 
ta‘addin). Intran-sitive verbs are self-sufficient, 
not requiring for the completion of their mean- 
ing more than the subject or > fa‘il lit. ‘the 
doer’, e.g. dahaba zaydun ‘Zayd left’. It is 
agreed that transitive verbs need for the com- 
pletion of their meaning a maf] bihi lit. 
‘affected complement’, a direct object form. 
For a more comprehensive treatment of this, 
see Sibawayhi (Kitab I), al-Astarabadi (Sarh 
V), Ibn Ya%S (Sarh VI), Ibn ‘Aqil (Sarb 1), al- 
*Antaki (n.d., I), an-Nadiri (1995), etc. Unlike 
English, which is a three-place language, Arabic 
is a four-place language, requiring two-, three- 
or four-place verbs. Illustrations of these are 
as follows: daraba zaydun ‘amran ‘Zayd hit 
‘Amr’, ’a‘ta zaydun ‘amran nuqudan ‘Zayd gave 
‘Amr money’, ’a‘lamtu ‘amran zaydan fadilan ‘I 
informed ‘Amr that Zayd is honest’. In Quirk 
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a.0.’s (1972) terminology, the first example is 
monotransitive, the second ditransitive, and 
the third complex transitive, with the differ- 
ence that, unlike Arabic, English realizes the 
complex transitive with a place adverbial rather 
than a nominal, as in I keep my money in a safe 
or I put my money in a bank. 

The assumption behind middle verbs (‘mid- 
dles’, for short) is that they fill the middle ground 
between transitive and intransitive verbs in 
Arabic, without constituting a separate class of 
their own. In English, middles are more or less 
covered by what is known in the literature as 
the ‘unaccusative hypothesis’, which consists in 
regarding the subject of certain intransitive con- 
structions as the underlying object (Matthews 
1997:388), e.g. in she died/she arrived. The 
situation of these verbs in Arabic is more com- 
plex. Middles in Arabic do not totally overlap 
with unaccusatives in English. While unaccusa- 
tives occur only in intransitive constructions in 
English, middles in Arabic may occur as intran- 
sitives and transitives, and can be captured 
under what is known as muSdaraka lit. ‘copartic- 
ipation’; as al-mabni li-l-majhual lit. ‘that which 
is built for the unknown’, or the apophonic > 
passive; and as mutdwa‘a lit. ‘compliance’. Co- 
participation consists in transitivizing the verb, 
while the apophonic passive and compliance 
detransitivize it. Thus, the former operates a > 
valence promotion to the verb, and the latter a 
valence reduction. 


I. COPARTICIPATION 


Coparticipation is expressed in Arabic through 
the pattern fa‘ala, as in mdSaytu sadiqi ‘I had 
a walk with my friend’. The overt morphosyn- 
tax of the verb inscribes it as a transitive verb, 
where sadiqi ‘my friend’ is in the accusative 
form as a direct object to the process of walk- 
ing. However, semantically the direct object is 
actually a subject, coparticipating in the process 
of walking with the noun subject. According to 
the framework of the present entry, a process 
of valence promotion is at play here, transitiv- 
izing what was intransitive. To understand the 
sentence, it must be paraphrased as follows: 
-ana wa-sadiqi masaynd ma‘an ‘my friend and 
I walked together’. The likely motivation for 
this process of transitivization and its morpho- 
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logical correlate is to simplify the expression of 
accompaniment, which syntactically alleviates 
the structure of the sentence by shifting the 
morphology to the pattern of coparticipation, 
faala. The other likely motive for attributing 
agency exclusively to the subject agent in overt 
morphology is probably linked to the subject 
being the initiator of the process of walking, 
which explains why the subject is thematized 
and the coparticipant is relegated to an accusa- 
tive status in the rheme structure. Evidence that 
verbs of coparticipation are not transitive in 
meaning can be found in passivization. Since in 
Arabic only transitive verbs can be passivized - 
masaytu sadigi ‘I had a walk with my friend’ 
yields a passive, as in muSiya sadiqi ‘my friend 
was walked’, although the form is pragmati- 
cally unnatural. 


2. PASSIVIZATION 


Whatever their grammatical persuasion, early 
Arab grammarians agreed that al-mabni li- 
l-majhul, the apophonic passive in Modern 
Standard Arabic, deals with “a verb built for 
the object whose agent has not been named” 
(Astarabadi, Sarh IV, 128). Arabic morphology 
is based on binyanim, which are templates that 
semantically generate Arabic verbs. The verb is 
assumed to consist of a discontinuous root tier 
(consonantism), penetrated by a prosodic tier or 
template, showing a skeletal sequence of conso- 
nants and vowels, and a melody tier (vocalism) 
marking the phonological melody a particular 
verb pattern takes (McCarthy 1981:399). The 
stem vocalism of the passive is u-i, which is 
infixed into the verb stem k-t-b, yielding Rutiba 
‘was written’. Since the passive in Arabic only 
occurs with transitive verbs, it brings about a 
reduction of > valence, which gives the impres- 
sion of intransitivity. 

The subject of the apophonic passive in Arabic 
is obviously not the agent of the process but rather 
one who is affected by the process. The motives 
for adopting the apophonic passive are prag- 
matic, such as the obvious nature of the agent, 
ignorance of who the agent is, fear for oneself 
in mentioning the agent’s name, or fear that 
something might happen to him or her by men- 
tioning the agent’s name (an-Nadiri 1995:503). 
Thus, transitive verbs of all patterns in Arabic 
have their valence reduced when they are shifted 
to the apophonic passive. 
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3. COMPLIANCE 


Like the passive, the compliance form acts on 
all of the three types of transitive verbs, reduc- 
ing the valence of four-place verbs to three, of 
three-place verbs to two, and of two-place verbs 
to one. One of the important motives for this 
reduction of valence as exemplified in cases of 
compliance is the fact that, as in the passive 
construction, the agent is too well known to 
mention, e.g. ’idd s-samd’u nSaqqat ‘when the 
sky is rent asunder’ (Q. 84/r), therefore, it is 
left implicit and its slot is left to the affected 
patient. It is implicit in this example that God is 
the agent of rending the sky asunder. This form 
is sometimes mistakenly taken to be a reflexive 
pattern, formed on the infa‘ala template in 
Classical Arabic and Modern Standard Arabic, 
as in inkasara I-ka’s ‘the glass broke’, where 
the sky and the glass act on themselves without 
causation. There is implicit causation underly- 
ing all forms of compliance. 

In defense of the ja‘liyya ‘causation’ behind 
verbs of compliance, most of the verbs dealt 
with are change-of-state verbs, in which the 
grammatical subject has no physical responsi- 
bility for the change. For instance, in inkasara 
I-ka’s, it is not the case that the glass as an inan- 
imate object can break of itself, for instance 
by deliberation or intention. Therefore, it 
could only be that the agent of change-of-state 
from the absence of brokenness to broken- 
ness is backgrounded under expression, with 
the caused object coming to occupy subject 
position. This is not, however, the opinion 
of Fassi Fehri (1997:97), who argues that, 
unlike English, there is no possible correla- 
tion in Arabic between compliance and causa- 
tion. Another piece of evidence for the reality 
of causation in compliance can be studied 
through the particle fa- ‘(and) so...’, which 
has a resultative value in Arabic. In examples 
such as jama‘tu I~ibila fa-jtama‘at ‘I gathered 
the camels, so they gathered’, the initiative for 
gathering is not incumbent on the subject of the 
compliant verb but rather on the subject of the 
first verb — the human agent, which counts as 
evidence that the two clauses stand in a cause- 
effect relation, with the subject of the first as 
the causal agent. 

In a footnote, an-Nadiri (1995:3 53) explains 
compliance as follows: 
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The complier is not necessarily the intransitive as 
many believe. Compliance is being influenced and 
accepting the influence of the verb, be it intransitive 
as in ‘I opened the door and it opened’, or transi- 
tive as in ‘I taught him grammar and he learnt’. 
The complier in reality is the direct object which 
becomes a subject as in ‘I pushed Khalil away, so 
he pulled away’. The complier is Khalil, but they 
called the verb that he performed as the one that 
does the compliance metaphorically. [Laysa ma‘na 
L-mutawi‘ al-lazim kama yadunnu ba‘duhum wa- 
-innama |-mutawa‘a hiya t-ta’attur wa-qubulu ?atar 
al-fil sawa@an ?a-kana t-taattur laziman nabwa 
‘fatabtu |-baba fa-nfataba’, ’am muta‘addiyan ka- 
“allamtubu n-nabwa fa-ta‘allama’ wa-l-mutawi' fi 
l-haqgiqa huwa |-maf'ul bihi lladi sara fa‘ilan nabwa 
‘ba‘adtu xalilan fa-tabd‘ada’ al-mutawi’ huwa 
xalil lakinnahum sammaw filabu |-musnad ?ilayhi 
mutawi'an majazan| 


It is the direct object that complies with the 
logical agent, thus becoming the subject without 
becoming thereby the actual agent of the action. 
There is confirmation in the literature that 
“compliance is when you want something from 
something, and you get it” (Ibn Usfar, Mumti‘ 
183). Thus, the volition of an implicit agent 
behind compliance is clear. 

The verb patterns that express compliance in 
Arabic are the following (Hilwani n.d.: 155-174): 


i. infa‘ala, as in infataha ‘to open’. This is the 
pattern for compliance par excellence, occur- 
ring with most dynamic verbs. Importantly, 
Ibn as-Sarraj (Usual 138) divides verbs with 
this pattern into two types according to 
active participation of the subject, which 
is the agent of causation. He writes: “You 
would not say about ‘I wrinkled’ ‘I did it’, 
as in ‘I broke it, so it broke’” (wa-nkamaSat 
Ia taqulu fthi fa‘altubu mitla kasartubu fa- 
nkasara). Thus, in inkamasSat ‘it wrinkled’, 
the speaker does not participate in the 
process of wrinkling, while in inkasara ‘it 
broke’, the speaker plays an active part in 
the process of breaking. 

ii. ifta‘ala, as in ijtama‘a ‘to gather’. This pattern 
alsoexpresses compliance but with both dyna- 
mic and nondynamic verbs such as in jama‘tu 
l-ibila fa-jtama‘at ‘I gathered the camels, so 
they gathered’, and gamamtuhu fa-gtamma ‘I 
saddened him, so he was filled with grief’. 

iii. tafa“ala, as in takassara ‘to break’. This 
pattern expresses compliance, as in kassartu 
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l-aqlama fa-takassarat ‘I broke the pencils, 
so they broke’. The difference between forms 
of compliance with tafa“ala and infa‘ala is 
that the former derives compliance from 
fa“ala (a four-consonant verb; note the dou- 
bling of the consonant), while the latter does 
so through the regular trilateral verb. 

iv. tafa‘ala, as in tabd‘ada ‘to keep away’. This 
pattern is not specialized exclusively in com- 
pliance; it is also shared with reciprocity as 
seen above. This pattern uses verbs deriving 
from fa‘ala, which is a four-consonant verb, 
as in bd‘adtubu fa-tabd‘ada ‘I kept him at a 
distance, so he kept away’. 

v. tafa‘lala, as in dahraja ‘to roll’. This pattern 
is compliant with the pattern fa‘lala, as in 
dahrajtu |-‘araba fa-tadabrajat ‘I rolled the 
car, so it rolled’. 

vi. if‘anlala, as in ibranjama ‘to gather’. This 
pattern is also compliant with the pattern of 
fa‘lala, as in barjamtu |-ibila fa-branjamat 
‘I gathered the camels, so they gathered’. 
Verbs of this type are rarely used in contem- 
porary Modern Standard Arabic. 


It is interesting to note that not much remains 
of these patterns of compliance in the dialects of 
Arabic. In Tunisian Arabic, for instance, infix- 
ation is simplified to prefixation, with the com- 
pliance form being expressed predominantly 
by the prefix t-, as in I-kas t-kissar ‘the glass 
broke’. Brahim (1996:43) reports, however, 
that the prefix in- is in complementary distribu- 
tion with #- as a regular prefix in some southern 
subvarieties in Tunisia, where both the prefixed 
(tkassar) and infixed (inkasar) forms can still be 
heard (Zarzis, south of Tunisia). 

The role of verbs of compliance in valence 
reduction is clear. The consequence of this 
reduction shows the verb overt morphology as 
if it were reflexivity, while its covert morphol- 
ogy is that of causation. The causation hypoth- 
esis can be used to account for why we can say 
kasartubu fa-nkasara ‘I broke, so it broke’, but 
not *gara’tuhu fa-nqara’a ‘| read it, so it read’. 
There is a strategy of mystification at work, 
allowed by the overt morphology of verbs, 
which reduces the valence of the verb, thus hid- 
ing the agent of causation by raising the direct 
object to subject position. 
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ZOUHAIR MAALEy (University of Manouba-Tunis) 


Mimation 


The term ‘mimation’ is used for the -m ending 
of the case suffixes in some Semitic languages. 
In Proto-Semitic, the singular of the noun had 
case suffixes with final - (Diem 1975:243), as 
reflected in the most ancient attested languages: 
Akkadian and Amorite (both -um, -im, -am), 
Old Canaanite in Egyptian transcription (-7), 
and Sabaic (-m) (Brockelmann 1908:472-474; 
Moscati a.o. 1964:96—-99; Diem 1975:241-242; 
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Layton 1990:157-159; Lipifski 1997:272- 
273; Streck 2000:259-260). This final -m 
originally had no (in)determinate value. It 
cannot be assigned any other function, either, 
so that it seems to have been part of the case 
suffixes itself. Consequently, these have to be 
reconstructed as -um, -im, -am, rather than *-u, 
*-7, *-a (Diem 1975:246-249). Sabaic shows a 
secondary development in assigning nouns and 
proper names with final -m an ‘absolute’ value 
(slmm ‘a statue’, °BDM /Abdum/), as opposed 
to nouns ending in -7 with determinate value 
(slmn ‘the statue’) and nouns in the construct 
state (Beeston 1984:30). In addition to the 
singular, mimation is also found in the feminine 
plural of Akkadian and Sabaic (-dtum, -dtim, 
and -m) as well as in the broken plural of 
Sabaic (-m). According to Diem (1975:243- 
246), the -m in the dual and plural suffixes of 
Ugaritic (-dmi, -é€ma, -tima, -ima; cf. Tropper 
2000:289-290, 293-294) and Hebrew (-ayim, 
-im) replaced an original -n by analogy to the 
mimation of the singular. 

North Arabian usually has nunation instead 
of mimation in the singular. This has been 
explained either as a phonological (Brockelmann 
1908:472; Gelb 1969:140; Stempel 1999:92) 
or as an analogical (Diem 1975:243) process. 
Nevertheless, some pre-Classical North Arabian 
dialects show vestiges of mimation in personal 
names, e.g. Lihyanic bmrm ‘donkey’, Safaitic 
brbm ‘warrior’, Amiritic ‘bydm ‘slave’ (Gelb 
1930:255; Harding 1971:4; Miller 1982:27; 
Layton 1990:195), sometimes apparently with 
indeterminate (or ‘absolute’?) value in oppo- 
sition to the prefixed article b- (Moscati a.o. 
1964:99; cf. the situation in Sabaic). Gelb 
(1930:255) also quotes some certainly archaic 
personal names with mimation in Classical 
Arabic, e.g. fusbum. Some of these names have 
the article al-, e.g. al-xasdrum, which shows 
that mimation here is fossilized. 
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Micwaez P. Srrecx (Leipzig) 


Minimalism 
Te THE MINIMALIST FRAMEWORK 


Minimalism is the name of the predominant 
approach in generative linguistics today. It was 
first introduced by Chomsky in his work The 
minimalist program (1995) and has undergone 
several developments and changes since. The 
central idea of minimalism is that a linguis- 
tic theory should contain as few nonderived 
assumptions as possible. Many notions that 
had been developed in earlier generative theory, 
in particular the > Government and > Binding 
theory (GB), have been abandoned in an attempt 
to derive them from more basic concepts. 

In Chomsky’s (1995) view, minimalism is 
an implementation of the more general Prin- 
ciples and Parameters model. According to this 
language model, the human language capacity 
consists of a set of universal principles com- 
bined with a set of parameters. The principles 
are thought to be innate, which means that 
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every language adheres to them. The para- 
meters can be thought of as switches that can 
be set in two positions. A typical example of 
a parameter is the so-called > pro-drop (pro- 
noun-drop) parameter, which specifies whether 
a language can drop its subject pronoun (as, 
for example, in Spanish, Italian and Arabic), or 
not (as in English and in Germanic languages 
in general). Learning the syntax of one’s native 
language, according to Chomsky, is a matter of 
acquiring the correct parameter settings for the 
language. 

Chomsky describes syntax as a cognitive 
system that connects two other cognitive sys- 
tems: the conceptual-intentional system and the 
articulatory-perceptual system. Because syntax 
is linked to these two systems, the syntactic 
model defines two interface levels, one for each 
of them: Phonological Form (PF), the interface 
to the articulatory-perceptual system, and Logi- 
cal Form (LF), the interface to the conceptual- 
intentional system. 

The grammar model is built as follows. A 
clause is derived by selecting a set of lexical 
items from the lexicon. This set is called the 
numeration. The syntactic (tree) structure of 
the clause is built by taking words one by one 
out of the numeration and putting (‘merging’) 
them in the structure. At the same time, other 
syntactic operations can take place. The end 
result of this derivation is Logical Form, the 
interface form for the conceptual-intentional 
system. If, during the derivation of Logical 
Form, a principle of grammar is violated, the 
derivation is said to crash. The clause under 
consideration is then considered ungrammati- 
cal. At some point during the derivation of 
Logical Form, spell-out takes place. Spell-out 
refers to the process of deriving PF, the inter- 
face form to the articulatory-perceptual system. 
PF basically contains the phonological and 
prosodic features of the clause. 

Apart from Logical Form and Phonological 
Form, the fundamental concepts in minimal- 
ist syntax are ‘economy’, the principle of ‘Full 
Interpretation’, and ‘features’. These concepts 
are discussed here in order. 

Economy means that operations of the syn- 
tax component (the computational system) 
must cost as little as possible. Cost is defined 
in terms of the number of operations that it 
takes to derive a certain structure, and some- 
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times also in the relative ‘heaviness’ of different 
operations, i.e., some operations can be more 
costly than others. 

In the earlier years of minimalism, there was 
much discussion of economy. The idea was that 
the language model must be able to compare the 
cost of different derivations and then select 
the least costly one. However, this idea (often 
called ‘global relative economy’) was abandoned 
because it would require too much from the 
computational system: instead of deriving just 
one clause, two or even more would need to be 
derived. Furthermore, it turned out to be dif- 
ficult to establish which derivations would be 
candidates for comparison of their ‘cost’. Global 
relative economy was therefore replaced by local 
absolute economy, which basically means that 
at each step in the derivation, when there are 
different options for continuing, the least costly 
option would have to be selected, no matter 
what the cost of the entire derivation would be. 

The adoption of local absolute economy has 
resulted in the disappearance of the notion of 
economy from most domains of the theory. The 
idea of economy was based on comparison of 
different options, but local absolute economy 
means that in each situation only one option 
is possible, and therefore there is no need for 
comparison. (The notion of ‘economy’ is still 
at the basis of what is often called ‘minimality’: 
the condition that the distance between two 
agreeing elements be as short as possible.) 

Full Interpretation (FI) is a principle that is 
fundamental to minimalism. Full Interpreta- 
tion states that the syntactic representation 
cannot contain elements that have no seman- 
tic relevance. Earlier generative theories had 
introduced a number of elements into the syn- 
tactic representation that existed solely to facili- 
tate syntactic computation. On the basis of 
the principle of Full Interpretation, Chomsky 
(1995) claims that these elements should not 
be postulated: Full Interpretation has led to 
the abandonment of several core notions of 
Government and Binding theory, most notably 
+ X-bar theory, indices, and category labels. 
(Many authors, however, still make use of 
indices and category labels and even of X-bar 
levels, because they make an analysis easier to 
read. Strictly speaking, however, they should be 
taken as mnemonic devices, not as part of the 
theoretical apparatus.) 
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Features are properties of heads. Heads are 
the basic syntactic components, the elements 
with which the computational system builds 
structures. In principle, each word is a head, 
but elements such as affixes, determiners, and 
complementizers are also heads. Heads can 
be covert, i.e. void of phonological content. 
Technically speaking, a head can be described 
as a bundle of features. Typical features are 
gender, number, person, (in)definiteness, tense, 
aspect, and case, which are examples of so- 
called syntactic features. The grammar model 
also specifies semantic features, such as a quan- 
tifier feature, an interrogative feature, focus and 
topic features. Less important to syntax proper 
but nonetheless essential for language are pho- 
nological and prosodic features. 

In earlier minimalist models, features were 
often considered binary. A head, for example, 
had a feature [Tense], which took the value 
[+Tense] or [-Tense]. In more recent develop- 
ments, there is a move toward a valued feature 
system, in which features can have more than 
just plus or minus values. For example, a noun 
has a feature [Gender], which can have the 
value masculine, feminine, or neuter, and possi- 
bly others, depending on the language. The fea- 
ture [Tense] now specifies tense (past, present, 
or future); its absence indicates an infinitival 
form (which in the old system was [-Tense]). 

Features are at the heart of the syntax model 
of minimalism. All syntactic computation is 
done on the basis of features. The computa- 
tional system, i.e. the component that builds the 
syntactic tree, has two operations: Merge and 
Agree. Merge is the operation that combines 
syntactic elements into larger structures. This is 
how trees are built. Agree is the operation that 
establishes a relation between two different ele- 
ments in the syntactic structure through which 
feature values can be exchanged. This opera- 
tion is responsible for agreement phenomena 
in language. 

The approach sketched here can be con- 
sidered strictly Chomskyan, because it is in 
essence the approach that Chomsky develops 
in his work. There are other approaches within 
generative grammar, however, that adopt mini- 
malist principles in varying degrees and that 
at times may interpret certain principles dif- 
ferently, leading to different formalizations. 
For example, the operation Agree establishes 
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an agreement relation between two elements. 
These two elements will obviously be in differ- 
ent locations in the structure, the higher one 
(which is always a head) being called the probe, 
the lower one (which is generally a phrase) the 
goal. In Chomsky’s (1998) view, Agree can 
only be established from the probe to the goal, 
while other authors (e.g. Lasnik 1999) argue 
that it can be established in either direction. 

The most influential alternative proposal 
within generative grammar has been developed 
by Kayne (1994). In a strict sense, his proposal, 
generally called antisymmetry, is not minimal- 
ist, because it is more of a continuation than a 
break with Government and Binding theory: 
some concepts that Chomsky (1995) abandons 
because they violate Full Interpretation, most 
notably X-bar theory, are retained by Kayne. 
In a broader interpretation, however, antisym- 
metry can be seen as a minimalist approach, 
because like minimalism it is an attempt to 
reduce concepts from Government and Binding 
to more basic notions. 

The tree in Figure 1 may serve to illus- 
trate differences between Chomsky’s minimal- 
ism and Kayne’s antisymmetry. It presents the 
basic structure of syntactic trees that generative 
grammar uses. H is the head (i.e. a bare verb, 
bare noun, preposition, etc.) which projects to 
H’ (pronounced as H-bar) and HP. Here, the P 
stands for ‘Phrase’, while H can represent any 
head, such as N (noun), V (verb), A (adjective), 
P (preposition), and others. Thus are formed NP 
(Noun Phrase), VP (Verb Phrase), AP (Adjec- 
tive Phrase), and PP (Prepositional Phrase) The 
head is combined with a complement, and the 
head-complement complex is further combined 
with a specifier. The first difference between 
Chomsky and Kayne is that Chomsky argues 
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that if the complement is absent, there is no 
H’, and similarly, if there is no specifier, HP is 
absent, (i.e., H or H’ equals HP in that case). In 
Kayne’s view, however, H’ and HP are always 
present, even if specifier and/or complement are 
absent. Chomsky also argues that there can be 
more than one specifier, while Kayne maintains 
the stricter notion that there can be only one 
specifier. Furthermore, according to Kayne, the 
specifier always precedes the head, and the 
complement follows it, while Chomsky argues 
that there is no predefined order. 

Other differences are more technical. Chom- 
sky argues that the agreement relation is between 
a head (the probe) and an element further down 
in the tree (the goal). When an agreement rela- 
tion is established, the goal can be moved up to 
the specifier position of the probe. In Chomsky’s 
view, this is the only situation in which move- 
ment can occur: it must follow a successful 
Agree operation. Kayne, on the other hand, 
argues that Agree always takes place between a 
head and its specifier, and he argues that move- 
ment can always take place. In other words, 
for him, there is no relation between Agree and 
movement, as there is for Chomsky. 

In short, minimalism is not a specific, well 
worked-out syntactic theory. Rather, it is a set 
of ideas on what a linguistic theory should look 
like. In principle, if one wished, it would be 
possible to distinguish several different syntac- 
tic theories based on minimalist ideas, but in 
practice it is very rare to find an author adhering 
strictly to one such theory. Most authors com- 
bine concepts from different sources. In other 
words, the field is still searching for a minimalist 
syntactic theory that suits both the data and the 
fundamental conceptual notions best. 

One consequence of minimalist theory is that 
certain phenomena that were previously seen 
as syntactic are no longer considered as such, 
or at least it is questioned whether they should 
be. Generally, the derivation toward Logical 
Form as explained above is called core syntax. 
The operations that are available in core syn- 
tax are limited, which means that the type of 
phenomena that can be accounted for in core 
syntax is strictly defined. It turns out that there 
are systematic phenomena that have always 
been regarded as syntactic that cannot easily 
be described in core syntax within a minimalist 
framework. As a result, ideas have developed 
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in which such phenomena are dealt with not in 
core syntax but in other domains, most notably 
in the derivation of Phonological Form. 


2. MINIMALIST STUDIES IN 
ARABIC SYNTAX 


In Arabic formal syntactic research, minimal- 
ism is the dominant approach (> syntax; > 
interface studies). Although many different 
aspects are discussed (see, for example, the 
series Perspectives on Arabic linguistics), there 
are a few issues that receive more attention than 
others. One of the topics no doubt most often 
discussed is the VSO > word order pattern, 
the alternation with SVO order and the verbal 
agreement that appears in these cases. There 
are few authors who follow the idea of tradi- 
tional Arabic grammar that SVO is basically a 
> topic/comment (mubtada’/xabar) structure, 
although they would probably agree that it can 
sometimes be. The discussion therefore focuses 
on several points: what is the cause of the 
word order variation, i.e., what is the syntactic 
structure of both word orders, and how are 
the structures derived? How is the agreement 
relation established between the verb and the 
subject, both in SVO and in VSO orders? And 
why does SVO show full agreement, while VSO 
only shows agreement in gender? 

There are several different proposals to solve 
these questions. A discussion of some of them 
can be found in Harbert and Bahloul (2002). 
One proposal says, for example, that there are 
actually two different types of > agreement rela- 
tions in language (as opposed to the ‘standard’ 
assumption that there is only one type). SVO 
instantiates spec/head agreement (the standard 
type), while VSO instantiates agreement under 
government. The difference has to do with the 
structural relation that the agreeing element has 
to the element it agrees with. The alternative 
stipulates that there is only one type of agree- 
ment (spec/head agreement), but there are two 
independent agreement processes, which take 
place in different positions in the clause: one 
establishes agreement in gender, and the other 
establishes agreement in number. The idea is 
that the subject of a clause always first moves 
to the position where gender agreement occurs, 
which is the position directly following the 
verb. It is then possible but not obligatory to 
move the subject to a higher position preced- 
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ing the verb, where number agreement takes 
place. If the verb moves to this position, SVO 
order results, together with agreement in both 
gender and number. If the verb does not move, 
VSO order results, and there is only agreement 
in gender. This type of proposal is somewhat 
problematic for minimalist theory, because a 
strict interpretation of minimalism does not 
allow optionality. Therefore, it would be neces- 
sary to establish why the subject moves to the 
highest (most frontal) position in some cases 
and not in others. 

Another type of proposal is worked out 
by Ackema and Neeleman (2004). Their pro- 
posal is a good example of the development 
mentioned above that certain phenomena 
are no longer seen as part of core syntax. 
Ackema and Neeleman’s proposal is formu- 
lated in another minimalist-based framework, 
called flexible syntax (Neeleman and Weerman 
1999). The central idea of this framework is 
that certain types of operations take place not 
within syntactic domains but within prosodic 
domains. With this idea, Neeleman and Weer- 
man account for word-order variation between 
various languages (VO vs. OV), and they link 
other phenomena to it (such as the possibil- 
ity of scrambling: deviations from ‘standard’ 
word order for pragmatic reasons). Ackema 
and Neeleman build on this, arguing that there 
are more phenomena than just word order and 
scrambling that can be better accounted for in 
prosodic domains than within syntactic ones. 

One example they discuss is so-called split 
agreement, the fact that certain languages show 
different subject-verb agreement paradigms in 
VS orders than they do in SV orders. The phe- 
nomenon occurs, for example, in some eastern 
Dutch dialects, and even in one form of present 
tense agreement in Standard Dutch. When the 
subject follows the verb, the subject and verb 
form a prosodic domain. The idea is that when 
this happens, a ‘phonological’ agreement process 
can take place, which has a different paradigm 
than ‘syntactic’ agreement. The latter occurs 
when the subject precedes the verb, in which 
case the two do not form a prosodic domain. 

Ackema and Neeleman then develop the idea 
that something similar happens in Arabic. In 
an SVO order, subject and verb do not form a 
prosodic domain, and hence full agreement is 
required. In VSO order, however, subject and 
verb are in the same prosodic domain, which 
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results in a weakening of the agreement. In 
other words, Ackema and Neeleman argue that 
there are two types of agreement, but unlike 
the proposal mentioned above, it is not the case 
that there are two types of syntactic agreement. 
Rather, the two types can be distinguished by 
the place where they occur: one type of agree- 
ment exists in core syntax, another type can 
occur in the derivation of Phonological Form. 

The VSO nature of Arabic and the split 
agreement that it has are actually quite impor- 
tant to generative grammar and minimalism in 
particular. The most heavily studied languages 
in generative grammar are the Romance and 
Germanic languages, which are SVO with SOV 
alternations in some languages, and Japanese, 
which is SOV. Together with the Celtic lan- 
guages, Arabic is probably the most widely 
studied VSO language in generative grammar, 
and as such it has much to contribute to the 
development of the general theory. 

There are one or two other properties of Ara- 
bic that have a similar status, the > construct 
state being one of them. The first to discuss the 
construct state within a generative framework 
was Ritter (1991), who discusses the posses- 
sive structures of Modern Hebrew. As with the 
VSO/SVO alternation, there are several differ- 
ent proposals for the structure of the construct 
state. One proposal (e.g., Mohammad 1988), 
and perhaps the most common, is based on 
the observation that with deverbal nouns, the 
subject of the original verb becomes the geni- 
tive possessor. This prompts the suggestion that 
the possessor is located in the specifier position 
of the possessed noun, just like the subject of 
a verb is in the specifier location of the verb. 
Since this would lead to a surface order of pos- 
sessor-possessed, which is incorrect for Arabic, 
it is suggested that the possessed noun moves 
to the position of the determiner. This move- 
ment would explain why the possessed noun 
in the construct state does not have a definite 
determiner at all: its canonical position (usually 
labeled D), is already occupied by the noun. 

Another proposal is put forth by Benmamoun 
(2000), who argues that the lack of number 
agreement in VS structures is related to the 
absence of a determiner on the possessed noun 
in the construct state. The idea is that the verb 
and its subject, and likewise the possessed noun 
and its possessor, undergo some form of phono- 
logical ‘merger’ operation after syntax proper, 
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that results in a single complex (phonological) 
word, in which the number feature and the defi- 
niteness feature can only be represented once. 

A different analysis is developed by Kremers 
(2003). Kremers, whose analysis is made within 
a strictly minimalistic, Chomskyan approach, 
points out some similarities between the con- 
struct state and the so-called ‘Saxon genitive’ 
in English (the prenominal possessor construc- 
tion such as the man’s car) and argues that 
both constructions have basically the same 
structure. The obvious word order differences 
between the two constructions, which would 
normally follow from the structural analysis, 
are accounted for with an extrasyntactic linear- 
ization procedure. 

This analysis shows that the concept of con- 
struct state has had some influence in genera- 
tive syntax in general. Kremers is not the first 
to suggest that a construct state analysis could 
apply to possessive constructions in non-Semitic 
languages. Longobardi (1995) makes a similar 
suggestion for a certain type of possessive con- 
struction in Romance languages. 

Another topic that may be considered to be 
of interest to generative grammar in general is 
— negation in Arabic. The fact that Standard 
Arabic has two types of negation, one that car- 
ries tense (la, lam, and lan) and one that does 
not (mda) confirms the notion that both tense 
and negation are present on independent heads 
in the structure. Furthermore, Ouhalla (2003) 
argues that the negation circumfix that is com- 
mon in several spoken varieties of Arabic con- 
firms certain ideas on the logical representation 
of negation (i.e. its representation in Logical 
Form). 

A final topic to be mentioned here is that 
of adjective ordering (and ordering on noun- 
phrase modifiers in general, i.e. demonstra- 
tives, numerals, quantifiers). Arabic has strictly 
postnominal adjectives, and as such contrasts 
with Germanic (which has prenominal adjec- 
tives) and with Romance (which usually has 
both prenominal and postnominal adjectives). 
Because of certain restrictions that the antisym- 
metric framework of Kayne (1994) mentioned 
above places on syntactic trees, a very specific 
type of analysis has to be developed to account 
for postnominal adjectives, which is attempted 
for example by Fassi Fehri (1999) and Shlonsky 
(2000). This analysis is challenged, however, by 
Kremers (2003), who develops an alternative 
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account, which is compatible with Chomsky’s 
minimalist approach rather than with Kayne’s 
antisymmetry. 

There are many other topics that are the 
object of investigation and discussion in Arabic 
syntax. Some good recent collections of papers 
can be found in Ouhalla and Shlonsky (2003) 
and in the series Perspectives on Arabic lin- 
guistics: Papers from the annual symposia on 
Arabic linguistics. 

Because generative grammar aims at develop- 
ing a universal syntax theory, it has a strong 
comparative nature. Structures that are studied 
in a Germanic or Romance language are often 
compared to equivalent structures in other 
Germanic or Romance languages, because the 
languages within these families are often very 
alike. As a result, there is some focus now- 
adays on microvariation, variation in details 
among languages and dialects that are by and 
large very similar. Arabic, with its large vari- 
ety of spoken dialects, would lend itself quite 
well to this sort of research, but to date not 
much comparative work between different dia- 
lects within a generative framework has been 
done, one recent exception being Benmamoun 
(2000). Similarly, comparative studies between 
Standard Arabic and the spoken varieties are 
still not common. 

A bit more comparative work is being done 
on Hebrew and Arabic, although mainly with 
Hebrew as the point of departure, as wit- 
nessed by several papers in Shlonsky (1997) 
and Ouhalla and Shlonsky (2002). Although 
the results of these studies are used, where 
appropriate, in studies focusing on Arabic (the 
construct state, for example, was first analyzed 
in Hebrew, and this analysis was adapted to 
Arabic), the results of the latter are usually not 
extended to Hebrew. 
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Joost Kremers (University of Nijmegen) 


Modal Verbs 


I. MODAL VERBS IN CLASSICAL 
ARABIC 


The modal verbs in Arabic, as in other lan- 
guages, are those verbs which through their 
meaning and function are linked to the category 
of > ‘mood’ (modus vs. dictus; cf. Ducrot and 
Schaeffer 1972), within a framework of ‘modal- 
ization’, borrowed from Aristotelian logic. The 
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presence of a ‘modal’ verb in a sentence changes 
its content by offering information on the man- 
ner in which the speakers relate themselves to 
the respective content: whether they assume it 
to be true or false, known, necessary, impos- 
sible or possible, desired, good or bad, etc. The 
classification of the modalities adopted here was 
proposed by Anghelescu (2000:304) in a chap- 
ter about the modalities in Arabic: 


i. Alethic (or ‘classic’) modalities: necessary, 
impossible, possible, etc. 

ii. Temporal modalities: it is (was, will be) the 
case; always, sometimes, etc. 

iii. Deontic modalities: obligatory, defended, 
permitted, etc. 

iv. Evaluative modalities: good, bad, suitable, 
regrettable, etc. 

v. Epistemic modalities: I know, I think that 

vi. Boulomaic modalities (attitudes and states 
of mind): I hope, I wish, I am afraid 


According to Anghelescu (1981:15-21, 2000: 
306-307), Classical Arabic grammarians had 
in mind an implicit theory of modalities when 
they spoke about the lexical-syntactical cat- 
egory of ‘modifying words’ (> nawdsix). These 
words “have a formal ‘action’, which consists 
in the ‘modification’ of the case of the incho- 
ative and predicative elements, and a ‘semantic’ 
one, related to the signification of each type [of 
modifying words] and, finally, of each word” 
(Anghelescu 1981:17). 

The Arabic grammarians explain the inflec- 
tional endings of nouns and verbs by the action 
of an ‘operator’ (‘amil; > ‘amal), which is either 
expressed (lafdi) or semantic (ma‘awi). Both 
the inchoative constituent (mubtada’; — ibtida’) 
and the predicative constituent (> xabar) are 
affected by the ‘operator’, if it is present in 
the phrase. The ‘modifying words’, which 
express modalities, are a special category of such 
‘operators’. 

A large number of modal verbs and modal 
expressions with verbal value in Arabic tradi- 
tional grammar are included in the category of 
‘modifying words’. They are classified in the 
following (nonexhaustive) list, together with 
the modality they represent in Classical and 
Modern Literary Arabic: 


i. Classes of ‘sisters’ (words with similar syn- 
tactic behavior), each having as ‘head’ a 
prototypical element: 


ii. 
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a. kana ‘to be’ stands for temporal modali- 
ties (having various other values that will 
be indicated below); other verbs in the 
same class are: ’asbaha, sara, ’amsd, bata, 
-adha, gada, all in the sense of ‘to become’, 
which express temporal modalities and 
the transformation from one state or situ- 
ation to another; dalla, dama, baqiya, 
labita, ma zdla, ma bariba, ma fati’a ‘to 
continue’, md *dda ‘to stop doing some- 
thing’ express temporal modalities also 
related to the aspect of the action, namely 
its duration (> kdna wa-axawdtuba). 

b. danna ‘to think, believe, suppose’, hasiba, 
‘adda, ra’d, wajada, lagiya, ’alfa in the 
sense of ‘to consider, find something in 
a specific way’; each of these has addi- 
tional meanings, which are not relevant 
here; za‘ama ‘to pretend’, ‘alima, dard ‘to 
know, learn’, which stand for epistemic 
modalities related to the ‘mood’ of the 
assertion. 

c. ?inna, an intensifying particle which, with- 
out being a verb, exercises the influence 
of a verb on the inchoative element; it 
may have the contextual meaning of ‘to 
be certain, convinced; to affirm, confirm’, 
or it may be translated by ‘verily, truly’, 
expressing an epistemic modality of cer- 
tainty; to this class also belong particles 
that may have a verbal value because of 
their verbal origin, such as “alla, la‘alla, and 
‘asd ‘it is possible; perhaps, maybe; who 
knows if...; it might/could be’, expressing 
the alethic modality of possibility; and 
layta ‘God willing!; if only...’, express- 
ing the boulomaic modality of wishing or 
desiring (> ’inna wa-axawadtuha). 

The class of the ‘verbs of imminence’ 
(af‘al al-muqdaraba), which are sometimes 
included in the expanded category of ‘modi- 
fying words’: bada’a, ’axada, ja‘ala, Sara‘a, 
tafiga, ’ansa’a, qama, raba, habba in the 
sense of ‘to begin, to start doing something’, 
expressing inchoativity, a temporal-aspec- 
tual modality. The same class includes also 
verbs like ’awsaka, kdda ‘to be on the point 
of doing something, to be about to, to be 
close to’ and md labita (in the negative 
form) in the sense of ‘to keep doing some- 
thing; it did not take long before he...’, 
which express temporal-aspectual modali- 
ties related to an ‘inchoative’ sense. 

Other modal verbs and modal expressions 
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with verbal value which are not part of the 
category of ‘modifying words’ behave syn- 
tactically in different ways, which are not 
discussed here; some of them are classified 
according to semantic criteria. 

The class of ‘transformation verbs’ (af‘al 
at-tabwil): sayyara ‘to transform’, ja‘ala 
‘to make someone do something; to believe 
someone to be something; to take someone 
for something’, ittaxada ‘to take someone 
or something as’, radda ‘to trace back to an 
origin; to transform’; taraka ‘to let someone 
do something’. They are used to express the 
‘inchoative’ in the extended sense of trans- 
formation, change, modification of the situ- 
ation, which may be regarded as varieties 
of the temporal-aspectual modalities. The 
Arabic grammarians classify them close to 
the ‘verbs of imminence’ of the type badaa, 
’axada, ja‘ala, Sara‘a, tafiqa, ’ansa’a, qama, 
raba, etc., because of their general signifi- 
cance. Anghelescu (1981:115—-116) notes 
that they do not express modalities because 
there are no nucleus phrases in the deep 
structure of the phrase marked by such a 
‘transformation verb’. 

wajaba (almost always in the imperfect 
yajibu), inbaga (frequently in the imperfect 
yanbagi), la budda (min), lazima, ‘ala + 
affix or noun in the accusative, all of them 
expressing the alethic modality of necessity. 
*arada, wadda ‘to wish, desire’ (epistemic 
modality). 

raja ‘to hope’ (boulomaic modality). 
’?amkana (especially in the imperfect yum- 
kinu) ‘to be possible’, jdza (in the imperfect 
yajuzu) ‘to be possible, admissible’ (alethic 
modality). 

jadara (in the imperfect yajduru) ‘to be 
suitable, worthy’, basuna, ‘to be suitable, 
proper’, nina ‘what a wonderful... [he/ 
it is]!’, expressing positive evaluation or 
approval, bi’sa ‘what an evil... [he/it is]!’, 
expressing negative evaluation or disap- 
proval, sa‘uba (in the imperfect yas‘ubu) 
‘to be hard, difficult, unpleasant’, babbada 
‘how nice/lovely [he/it] is..., babbada 
law ‘how nice it would be if...! (evalua- 
tive modalities). 

la Sakka ‘it/there is no doubt’ (epistemic 
modality related to the assertion, the 
expression of doubt). 
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x. rubbamd ‘many a time’ (alethic modality 
expressing possibility). 

xi. Ji + affix +’an in the sense of ‘to be able 
to’ or expressing possibility, permission 
(deontic modality expressing the permis- 
sion), etc. 


The large morphological variety and the absence 
of any classificatory criteria of these verbs and 
particles are obvious. Syntactically, the verbs 
in class (ia) have in common that they put 
the predicative element (xabar) in the accusa- 
tive, while the inchoative element or subject 
(mubtada’) is in the nominative (kdnalasbaha 
zaydun maridan ‘Zayd is/became sick’). In the 
case of class (i.b) (danna and its ‘sisters’), the 
two elements of the nonmodal initial phrase 
zaydun maridun (zaydun: inchoative nominal 
element, subject; maridun: predicative element), 
are put in the accusative case in the correspond- 
ing modal phrase, by the ‘action’ of the modal 
verb danna: danantu zaydan maridan ‘I consid- 
ered Zayd [to be] sick’. The modal particles in 
class (i.c) trigger the accusative for the incho- 
ative nominal element and the nominative for 
the predicative element: ’inna zaydan maridun 
‘Zayd is [truly] sick’. Likewise, the particles 
‘alla, la‘alla, and layta place the inchoative 
nominal element in the accusative, but in their 
case, the second element of the phrase is a verb 
in the imperfect: layta s-Sababa ya‘udu ‘if only 
youth came back!’. The particle ‘asd is usually 
employed with a following verb in the subjunc- 
tive: madd ‘asa ’an ’af‘ala ‘what should I do?’, 
but sometimes it is followed by a noun or affix 
in the accusative: madd ‘asad-hu yaqulu ‘what 
could he possibly say?’. The verbs in class (ii) 
are followed by another verb in the imperfect: 
-ansa’a yaqulu ‘he began to speak’; gama/raba 
yaqussu ‘he started to tell [a story]. 
Semantically, it may be remarked that each 
compact class (classes i, ii, iii) includes both 
modal verbs and expressions ‘specialized’ in 
expressing the same modalities or similar modal 
nuances (e.g. i.a kana and its ‘sisters’). The 
semantic criteria must have been observed by 
the Arabic grammarians; in fact, when classify- 
ing these verbs, they actually classify modalities. 
The other modal verbs and modal expres- 
sions (classes iii—xi), which are not part of the 
category of ‘modifying words’, vary in syntactic 
behavior, which is not discussed here in detail, 
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but some of them are grouped on semantic cri- 
teria, as in the case of the verbs of ‘evaluation’ 
in class (viii). 

Within this classification of the Arabic modal 
verbs and phrases, one subcategory, which 
is interesting from several points of view, is 
conspicuous, that of the ‘semi-auxiliaries’, to 
which verbs from the classes (i.a), (i.b), and 
(ii) belong. Messaoudi (1985:158) has drawn 
up a list of fifteen semi-auxiliary verbs from a 
large corpus (Naguib Mahfiz’s novel Zuqaq 
al-midaqq), which she groups as follows (> 
auxiliary): 


i. Inchoative verbs: kdda ‘to be about to do 
something’, ja‘ala ‘to start doing some- 
thing; to let someone do something’, ’axada, 
badaa, ’anSa’a ‘to start something’, ’awsaka 
‘to be on the point of doing something’, 
(ma) infakka, (ma) fati’a ‘not to cease being/ 
doing something’; 

ii. Motion verbs: rdba, madd ‘to go away, 
leave; to continue’, ‘dda ‘to come back; to 
continue’; 

iii. Duration verbs: labita ‘to remain, stay’, 
(ma) zala ‘not to cease doing’, dalla ‘to 
spend [time]; to remain; to continue’, bata 
‘to spend the night; to continue’. 


Messaoudi remarks that the verb kana holds a 
special place among its ‘sisters’, which are semi- 
auxiliaries. The values that she assigns to this 
verb (1985:174, from which the examples are 
derived) are: autonomous verb (lammd kdanat 
al-laylatu t-taniyatu ‘when the second night 
came/was’); copula (kdnat masgilatan ‘she was 
busy’); auxiliary (kana yakrahu-ha ‘he hated 
her’). She adds that, as an auxiliary, kana ren- 
ders itself void of meaning, becoming only a 
base of the temporal modality, while the semi- 
auxiliaries do not lose their lexical meaning 
completely; the lexical meaning is weakened 
but does not disappear completely (Messaoudi 
1985:175). According to her, kana as a perfect 
auxiliary enters in the structure of some ‘com- 
pound tenses’ (kana la yakddu yafqahu ‘he 
knew hardly anything’; kanat la tazalu musir- 
ratan ‘she remained decided’). 

According to Larcher (2003:143), kdna is 
not ‘a conjugation auxiliary’, i.e., it is not 
used to form new compound tenses. He trans- 
lates a sentence like kuntu qad qila li not as 
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on m’avait déja dit ‘I had already been told’ , 
but as je me trouvai [qu’]on mait dit ‘I was in 
the situation that I had already been told’. At 
first sight, this sentence contains a compound 
tense, but Larcher asserts that the transla- 
tion into languages with compound tenses 
has caused this misleading analysis. In the 
spirit of the Arab grammarians, he analyzes 
it as a nominal phrase to which the operator 
kana is applied (Larcher 2003:143-144), and 
explains that in some contexts, kana unques- 
tionably has the value of introducing the 
modalities of possibility, necessity, and dura- 
tion (2003:148, 153-154, 157). Therefore, it 
must be analyzed as a ‘modal exposant’ rather 
than an auxiliary. This point of view changes 
the view on this verb entirely, because it 
highlights its modal values. It also provides 
additional justification of the fact that the 
Arab grammarians introduce it without any 
hesitation in the list of the modal verbs as one 
of the modal operators. 

The majority of the verbs and expressions 
listed here are still in use in Modern Literary 
Arabic, especially in literature, with the same 
values they have in Classical Arabic. 


2. MODAL VERBS IN MODERN 
DIALECTS 


Many recent studies in Arabic dialectology 
show that modal verbs from Classical Arabic, 
in the forms they have reached in various 
dialects, are affected by a process of > gram- 
maticalization. This process has different stages 
for different items in each individual dialect, 
but almost always, it leads from a stage of 
full verbs to one of semi-auxiliaries, clitics, or 
even particles through decategorialization. In 
many cases, the full verb does not disappear 
but rather coexists with the decategorialized 
forms (for the Egyptian modals rab, ’am/qam, 
ga, ba’a, for example, see Woidich 1995; for 
the Egyptian modal baa: full verb > auxiliary > 
particle expressing various modalities, see Fira- 
nescu 2002). 

The most frequently discussed modal verb 
is kana, which in Classical Arabic expresses 
existence but many other values as well. In 
dialects, the complex nature of kdna is even 
more conspicuous because it has undergone a 
process of grammaticalization while preserving 
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the value of ‘full verb’. Numerous dialectologi- 
cal studies have dealt with this modal and with 
the various stages of grammaticalization it has 
undergone in the dialects. Grigore (1999:10- 
11) shows that in Mardin Arabic the verb kan 
is used with the following values: full verb (kent 
fe-mardin/lfe-mardin kent ‘I was in Mardin’); 
intermediate form between autonomous word 
and affixes (kan nabne we-l-akrad sadqan ‘we 
and the Kurds were friends’), functioning as a 
clitic without conjugation; inflectional affix ka-, 
as a result of grammaticalization (lbent katerjef 
kama lwardaq ‘the girl was shaking like a leaf’). 
Grigore (1999:14-15) also indicates the modal 
value of conditional-optative for the particle 
ka-: nuri kateyedrab lay ‘ali be-l-xanjar, bas xaf 
Nuri would have struck Ali with the sword, 
but he was afraid’. Grigore (2002:374-375) 
also mentions the existence of a particle ku 
in Mardin Arabic, whose origin may be the 
imperfect yikuin of the same kdn, express- 
ing the present continuous. Jastrow (1995:99) 
mentions the verbal modifier kun (< kan) for 
past habitual in Uzbekistan Arabic, which he 
compares with ka, kan, kan in some Anato- 
lian dialects. According to Youssi and Zniber 
(2002:384), the ‘modality’ ka- has three val- 
ues in Moroccan Arabic: declarative, durative, 
and repetitive. Sasse (1971:266) mentions that 
Blanc and Fischer recorded the existence of the 
‘prefix’ kan in various Arabic varieties (Iraq, 
Uzbekistan), and reports that this prefix exists 
in the Mhallamiye dialect (Turkey), where it 
has the same functions as in the extended area 
of Anatolian Arabic. The possibility modality 
of the prefix ka- is mentioned also by Fer- 
rando (1998:198) for Andalusian Arabic (16th 
century). 

Specialized studies deal with other modals 
in various dialects, for instance, Eksell (1995), 
who analyzes modal ‘existential verbs’ in the 
Syro-Palestinian dialects (kan, baqa, sar, ‘Gd, 
‘am, dall) and ‘verbs of motions’ (gam, rah, 
raja‘, dar, ja, qa‘ad), showing that they “signify 
a structural renewal of the verbal system within 
the Arabic dialects studied”. She considers 
that “the revitalization is still anchored in the 
ancient Semitic verbal system, exploring new 
possibilities within the old structural mould” 
(Eksell 1995:48). For the study of this develop- 
ment, a more detailed perusal of the Medieval 
Arabic historical documents is crucial, because 
they provide an important link between Classi- 
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cal Arabic and the newly emerging dialects, as 
Lentin (1995) suggests regarding an extended 
area (Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Egypt). He lists 
a number of dialectal auxiliaries and ‘mixed’ 
forms (such as rdyib, ‘awiz, badd, rad, ‘awed, 
baqa, etc.), shared within a “trans-regional sub- 
standard koiné”. By observing the stages of its 
diachronic development in dialects of the Bilad 
as-Sam, Lentin is able to explain the values of 
the particle ‘am (< ‘ammal), used for various 
temporal modalities and going back to Classi- 
cal Arabic ‘amila ‘to make’ (factitive-causative, 
synonym of ja‘ala). 

Versteegh (1997:108) observes, as a general 
trend in all Arabic dialects, that “for non-modal 
aspects, the dialects have developed a new sys- 
tem of aspectual markers, originally auxiliary 
verbs or temporal adverbs, which became fos- 
silised as part of the morphology of the verbal 
form”. He mentions the following markers for 
continuous/habitual//future: ‘am-, bi-//rah(a), 
lab(a) (Syrian Arabic, Damascus); bi-//ba- 
(Egyptian Arabic, Cairo); ka-//ga- (Moroccan 
Arabic, Rabat); da-//rab (Iraqi Arabic, Bagh- 
dad); bi-//‘a (Yemeni Arabic, Sanaa) and states 
that “it seems to be the case that future markers 
often derive from verbs meaning ‘to go’ [...], 
whereas continuous markers derive from the 
verb kana, or from participial forms mean- 
ing ‘sitting’, ‘doing’, standing’ [...]” (Versteegh 
1997:108). The incorporation of these markers 
(“originally auxiliary verbs”) in the morphol- 
ogy is one aspect of the multifarious evolution 
of modals in dialects (> auxiliary). 

Another general trend is that some modal 
verbs and expressions acquire, both in peri- 
pheral and nonperipheral spoken Arabic, a 
surprisingly large number of various pragmatic 
values in expressing modalities (cf. Vanhove 
1998 and Woidich 1995 on xalli > xa for 
permission, consecutive and cohortative parti- 
cle, etc., in Maltese and Egyptian, respectively; 
Ingham 1994 and Firanescu 2000 on badd for 
opposite modal meanings, from wish to obliga- 
tion and necessity, etc., in Saudi and Syrian 
Arabic, respectively). Some recent studies have 
collected more and more examples of these 
phenomena in various dialects (cf. for instance 
Cuvalay-Haak 1997) and analyzed them within 
linguistic frameworks that are valid for other 
languages, as well. 

Within the verbal system in dialects, the 
modals seem to be the most dynamic and ‘crea- 
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tive’ part; consequently, the study of modals 
in different dialects and their connection to 
those in Classical Arabic is important for the 
analysis of the contemporary verbal system of 
Arabic, the characteristics of the newly emerged 
dialects, and, not least, for understanding the 
semantic—pragmatic development through his- 
torical periods. 
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(Dalhousie University) 


Modern Standard Arabic 


I. GENERAL 


Arabic is a > Semitic language of the > Afro- 
Asiatic family of languages; it is the official lan- 
guage of the 22 nations of the Arab world, the 
area bounded by the Atlantic on the west, the 
Mediterranean on the north, the Sahara on 
the south, and the Arabian Peninsula and Iraq 
on the east; it is spoken by more than two hun- 
dred million people. Modern Standard Arabic 
is the High literary form of Arabic that goes 
back to the literary language of pre-Islamic 
Arabia (> poetic koine; > Classical Arabic; 
see Ferguson 1956); it is learned in schools 
and is not the day-to-day language of any Arab 
population. It is used universally in formal 
writing and speaking, in professional meetings 
and conferences, in radio and TV news, and on 
other occasions where the aim is to communi- 
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Table 1. Modern Standard Arabic consonant phonemes 





Type labial labio- dental alveo- alveolar pharyn- velar uvular pharyn- glottal 
dental palatal gealized geal 

plosives b t, d t,d k q : 

affricates j 

fricatives f td d x, g h, < h 

sibilants 8, Z g $ : 

liquids I r 

nasals m n 

glides w y 


Table 2. Modern Standard Arabic vowel 
phonemes 





front central back 
close i a 
High 
open i u 
Mid a 
Low a 


cate on specialized topics or with Arabs of dif- 
ferent dialectal backgrounds (foreign-language 
soap operas and TV cartoons are dubbed in 
formal Modern Standard Arabic). The primary 
differences in Modern Standard Arabic as used 
across the Arab world are in the lexicon (> 
lexical variation), because the structures are 
remarkably constant across space and time. 
As the language of Islam and the Our’an, it 
is used in speech and writing throughout the 
Muslim world (> diglossia; see Badawi 1973; 
Versteegh 1997; Holes 2004). 


2. PHONOLOGY 


2.1. Consonants and vowels 

Modern Standard Arabic has 28 consonants 
and 3 long-short pairs of vowels. They are pre- 
sented in Tables 1 and 2. 

Noteworthy among the consonants are the 
unaspirated voiceless uvular stop g (> qdf); 
the phonemic glottal stop ? (> hamza); the 
voiceless/voiced pair of faucalized pharyngeal 
fricatives b, and t, d, d, s, the pharyngeal- 
ized counterparts of the dental ¢, d, d, s. The 
term ‘emphasis’ from Semitic linguistics is often 
applied to these four pharyngealized conso- 
nants; they are articulated with tongue retrac- 


tion, tongue tension, and lack of any aspiration 
(see also > velarization). The glottal fricative 
h is pronounced in all positions, including syl- 
lable-final; j is pronounced [g] in Cairo and the 
Nile Delta; [d3] in Upper Egypt (Egypt south of 
Cairo), Saudi Arabia, and Iraq; and [3] in the 
Levant and North Africa. 

Emphatic J. On the basis of such minimal 
pairs as wallahbu ‘and God’, where 4 is low 
back [ar], and wallabu ‘he appointed him gov- 
ernor’, where d is low front [zx], / is set up as 
a separate phoneme (Ferguson 1956); it does 
not occur after i, as in Ji-llahi ‘for God’. It is 
generally marked only in this word, since it is 
otherwise predictable from the semantic and 
phonetic environment. 

The long vowels are twice as long in dura- 
tion as their short counterparts in stressed open 
syllables; unstressed word-final long vowels are 
shortened to half-long. As there are only three 
phoneme types, there is much room for allo- 
phonic fluctuation; all vowels come in two 
main allophonic types, a front and a marked 
backed type. The front (unmarked) allophones 
are, broadly speaking, d [zx], a [e ~ x], 7 [ir], 7 
[I], # [ur], « [vu]. The backed allophones, a [az], 
a [a], 7 [11], 2 [I], @ [ur], w [v], occur contiguous 
to, and in some varieties of Modern Standard 
Arabic preceding in the same word, a pharyn- 
gealized consonant or following the uvular stop 
q; following pharyngeal / or ‘, a has a backed 
low front allophone [ar]. Backing in general 
refers to centralizing the vowel and producing 
it with some tenseness. To illustrate with Leba- 
nese Modern Standard Arabic, 7 is preceded by 
a high central glide [Tit], i is centralized [I], # 
and u are [+tense]. 


2.2 Syllable structure 


There are two basic syllable structures, CV 
(consonant — vowel) and CVC, as in fa.qat. 
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‘only’. The vowel may be long, as in kd.nd ‘they 
[masc. du.] were’; long vowels cannot occur 
before two nonidentical consonants: *ixtdrta 
> ixtarta ‘you [masc. sg.] chose’ but ham. 
mun ‘important’. CVC syllables may occur 
word-medial, as in ’ah.san.tum ‘you [masc. pl.] 
have done well!; bravo!’ (> syllable structure). 
CVCC and CVCC structures appear in pausal 
form: ka.tabt ‘I wrote’ and hamm ‘important’. 


2.3. Stress 


Whereas Modern Standard Arabic > intona- 
tion seems fairly uniform over regions, word > 
stress in Modern Standard Arabic reflects the 
local colloquial dialect. Egyptian and Lebanese 
seem to represent two major patterns of stress 
and are briefly summarized here. Reference is 
made to strong units: a vowel plus two conso- 
nants VCC or a long vowel plus a consonant 
VC, independent of syllable structure. Egyptian 
word stress falls on the penult after a strong 
unit: tukallimu, takatabu; otherwise, it falls on 
the vowel of the strong unit: katdbta. If there 
is no strong unit in the word, stress falls on the 
first vowel in the word but not further back 
than the antepenult: mata, kdtaba, inkdtaba. 

Lebanese word stress falls on the last strong 
unit in the word; otherwise, on the antepe- 
nult or earlier: tukdllimu, takatabi, katabta, 
kdtaba, mata, inkdtaba or inkataba. 


2.4 Pause 


Any interruption in speech — signaled in writing 
by > punctuation like commas, dashes, periods — 
is called pause. In formal Arabic, when all 
vowels at the ends of words are pronounced, 
it is customary not to pronounce short vowels 
(and > nunation) immediately preceding pause; 
this form of the word with its final vowel not 
pronounced is called the > ‘pausal form’, and 
the form with the vowel is called the ‘contex- 
tual form’. 

The pausal form of the feminine ending ta’ 
marbiita is -a, as in (1). 


(1) ?a‘ti-ni fursa, fursatan 
give.Imper.2fs-me chance chance 
wahida! 
one 


‘Give me a chance, just one chance!’ 
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2.5 Morphophonology 


The inflectional and derivational morphology 
of Modern Standard Arabic is almost totally 
regular, given a set of morphonological rules 
(Brame 1970). The following informal rules are 
given to illustrate some of the morphophono- 
logical changes dealt with here (C = any conso- 
nant, G = glide, V = any short vowel, V = long 
vowel, period [.] denotes syllable boundary and 
plus [+] denotes a morpheme boundary). 


i. Underlying Form 
a. Glide deletion. VGV > VV, except uwa, iya 
b. Vowel assimilation. aV > aa 
Vowel rewrite. V, + V,—> V, 
c. Vowel shortening. V + C. > VC 
Surface Form 
huday+u+n ‘guidance [indef. noun]’ 
a. *hudayun > hudaun 
b. hudaan 
hudan 
c. hudan 
hudan ‘guidance’ 


ii. Another instance of Vowel shortening is 
*ixtar-+tu > ixtartu ‘I chose’. 


iii. Vowel Syncope: C,VC,V >C,C,V *madada 
> madda ‘he stretched’; *yahbmariru > yabmarru 
‘it turns red’, but yahbmarirna ‘they [fem. pl.] 
turn red’: no change. 


3. LEXICON 


The Modern Standard Arabic word is built on 
a root-and-pattern system; the ‘root’ is a series 
of typically three consonants, always occurring 
in a fixed sequence that has lexical identity. The 
consonants making up a root are called ‘radi- 
cals’ and may number as many as four (TaR- 
JaMa ‘to translate’), five (SaFaRJaL ‘quince’), 
or six (OaNDaLaFT ‘sexton’). Thus, the root 
k-t-b means ‘to write; writing’, s-k-7 means ‘to 
dwell, reside’, and f-‘- means ‘to eat, savor’. 
A ‘pattern’ is a fixed framework of consonants 
and vowels that likewise has lexical meaning, 
e.g. the pattern maF‘aL means ‘noun of place’; 
the root is variable but the ma and the vowel a 
before the last radical are obligatory. Following 
the Arab tradition, the verb fa‘ala ‘to do, make’, 
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with the root f-“/, serves to model all verbs. 
Substituting a root x in place of the model root 
f--l produces a noun meaning ‘place where x 
takes place’, like maktab ‘office; desk’; maskan 
‘dwelling place, residence’; and mat‘am ‘restau- 
rant’. In principle, all native Modern Standard 
Arabic words except particles are subject to this 
analysis (— root). 

Since the > glides w and y are subject to 
morphophonological change, verbs containing 
a glide as a radical show differences in verb 
conjugation (~ weak verbs). 

Word compounding is foreign to Semitic 
morphology, but Modern Standard Arabic has 
produced, under foreign language pressure, 
loan translations and calques, e.g. al-huwal 
al-hu ‘the id’, lada@in ‘plastics’, raqmiyy ‘dig- 
ital’, Sarq-’awsatiyy ‘Middle Eastern’, lamarka- 
ziyya ‘decentralization’, la‘udwiyy ‘inorganic’; 
and new forms, e.g. ‘awlama ‘globalization’ 
(from ‘alam ‘world’), taxasxasa ‘privatiza- 
tion’ (xdss ‘private’); and > compounds, e.g. 
kahrumagnatisiyy ‘electromagnetic’. Finally, 
there is outright borrowing, e.g. diktaturiyy 
‘dictatorial’, sikulujiyyan ‘psychologically’, 
jiyusiydsiyy ‘geopolitical’. Various > Arabic 
language academies publish lists of recom- 
mended new technical > terminology. 

The relative adjective (gentilic, > misba) suffix 
-iyy-u-n is added to nouns to make adjectives: 
gamar ‘moon’ — qamariyy ‘lunar’; al-‘irdg - 
“iraqiyy ‘Iraqi’; madina ‘city’ — madaniyy ‘civil, 
civilian’. The feminine gentilic suffix -iyyat-un 
is an important word formant for creating 
new abstractions, e.g. madaniyya ‘civilization’; 
madytun ‘indebted’ — madytiniyya ‘indebted- 
ness’; sabran ‘sleepless, awake’ — sahraniyya 
‘vigil [in church]’; bakim ‘ruler’ — hakimiyya 
‘rule, dominion’. It is even added to abstract 
nouns, e.g. istiqlal ‘independence’ — istiqldliyya 
‘freedom of choice, personal freedom, privacy’. 
It is also used as a human collective plural (> 
collective). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Parts of speech 


The traditional Arab classification of > parts of 
speech into > ism ‘noun’, > fi‘l ‘verb’, and > 
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barf ‘particle’ is an apt one: noun morphology 
fits all nominal forms well, including adjectives 
and pronouns; verbs have a unique set of inflec- 
tions; and particles are indeclinable. 


4.2 Nouns 


‘Nouns’ include the subclass adjective, which is 

treated here with nouns, with degree, the main 
distinction between them, treated under ‘Adjec- 
tives’. Nouns are inflected for case, number, 
gender, and determination. 


4.2.1 Case 

The noun has three cases, nominative, genitive, 
and accusative. In brief, the nominative is the 
citing case, naming the subject in the clause, the 
predicate in certain clauses, items in titles and 
lists, vocatives, etc. The genitive modifies other 
nouns, expressing possession, origin, measure, 
etc. And the accusative is the adverbial case, 
identifying verbal objects and modifying verbs, 
phrases, and other units (> tamyiz). For exam- 
ples see Section 5. 

There are two noun declensions, ‘triptote’ 
with a three-case declension and ‘diptote’ with 
a two-case one. Triptotes have a distinctive 
vowel for each of the three cases, nominative u, 
genitive i, and accusative a, in both singular and 
plural; all nouns share the same dual declension 
(see Table 5). The illustration in Table 3 is with 
nunation -7 (see below, 4.2.4); rajulun ‘man’ is 
masculine singular. 

Diptotes have the inflection -a for both the 
accusative and genitive cases in both the sin- 
gular and the plural; further, they do not take 
nunation (> diptosis). 

Diptotes made definite formally become trip- 
totes, e.g. min makatib-a jadidat-in ‘from new 
offices’, but min makatib-i |-jdmi‘at-i ‘from 
the offices of the university’ (defined by geni- 
tive construct), and ff lubnan-a ‘in Lebanon’, 
but ft hada I-lubnan-i ‘in this Lebanon’ (with 
definite article). If proper noun diptotes are 
used as common nouns, they become triptotes 
with nunation, signifying a nonspecific refer- 
ent, e.g. hddibi ‘ammdadn-u ‘this is Amman’, but 
hadibi ‘ammadn-u-n taniyat-u-n ‘this is a differ- 
ent Amman’. (See Table 4) 
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Table 3. Triptote declension 





singular ‘a plural ‘noble men’ 
noble man’ 

nominative —rajul-u-n rijal-u-n kiram-u-n 
karim-u-n 

genitive rajul-i-n rijal-i-n kiradm-i-n 
karim-i-n 

accusative —rajul-a-n rijdl-a-n kirém-a-n 
karim-a-n 


Table 4. Diptote declension 





singular plural 

© bs © > 

Lebanon offices 
nominative  lubndn-u makatib-u 
genitive/ lubnan-a makatib-a 
accusative 


Diptotes fall into the following semantic 
and morphological classes: foreign names, 
e.g. *ibrahim-u ‘Abraham’, landan-u ‘London’, 
although European names are generally not 
vocalized in Modern Standard Arabic; feminine 
proper names ending in ta’ marbiuta, like kari- 
mat-u ‘Karima’; words of specific patterns such 
as the elative pattern *aFaL-u, e.g. ’akbar-u 
‘greater’; and broken plural patterns contain- 
ing four consonants (excluding gender and case 
markers), e.g. makatib-u ‘libraries’, fandjin-u 
‘cups’, asatidat-u ‘professors’, ’akabir-u ‘older; 
seniors’, jar@id-u ‘newspapers’. The feminine 
suffix -@-u (21 -) is diptotic, as in kibriya@-u 
‘hubris’. 

Nouns ending in long vowels are invari- 
able, showing no change in case inflection; this 
includes ‘indeclinable’ nouns (not taking nuna- 
tion), like those ending in the feminine suffix 
-alif magqstra ((s), e.g. dikrd ‘remembrance’, 
hadaya ‘gifts’, and proper names like sami 
‘Sami’; and ‘declinable’ nouns (accepting nuna- 


Table 5. Dual inflections 
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tion), exemplified by defective-root nouns, e.g. 
(sax hudan (for *huday-u-n) ’right guidance’. 


4.2.2 Gender 

+ ‘Gender’ in nouns, masculine and feminine, 
may be indicated by the presence or absence 
of feminine markers or by semantic content. 
Gender is determined in the first instance by 
the nature of the referent: if the noun has an 
animate referent, grammatical gender reflects 
natural sex; thus, masculine are: rajul ‘man’, 
xalifa ‘Caliph’, bisdn ‘horse’, and feminine: 
ragqisa ‘danseuse’, umm ‘mother’, faras ‘mare’. 
Some unmarked nouns are of common gender: 
‘ajuz ‘old woman; old man’; na@ib ‘deputy’ 
(masc. or fem.; @ib-a means ‘disaster’). 

Names of cities are all feminine, reflecting the 
word madina ‘city’, such as bayrat-u ‘Beirut’, 
baris ‘Paris’. Country names are mostly femi- 
nine, agreeing with dawla ‘the state (of)’: misr 
‘Egypt’, al-kuwayt ‘Kuwait’, except for a few 
with the definite article, which are masculine: 
al~urdunn ‘Jordan’, as-sidan ‘the Sudan’, al- 
“iraq ‘Iraq’, al-magrib ‘Morocco’. The names 
lubnan ‘Lebanon’ and al-yaman ‘Yemen’ may 
be either gender. 

Most parts of the body that come in pairs are 
feminine: yad ‘hand’, ‘ayn ‘eye’; but xadd ‘cheek’ 
is masculine. A few unmarked common nouns 
are feminine by convention: “ard ‘earth, ground’, 
barb ‘war’, sug ‘marketplace’, Sams ‘sun’. 

The usual feminine marker is -at-un (pausal 
form -a), called ta marbiuta (3), as in malik 
‘king’? and malika ‘queen’. Other feminine 
markers are the suffix -@-u (21) on singu- 
lar nouns or adjectives, e.g. baydau ‘white’, 
and the suffix *alif maqsura (s), as in dikra 
‘remembrance’. 


4.2.3. Number 
The bare noun is either singular or a > collec- 
tive. The singular noun can be inflected for dual 





masculine feminine 
sayyid-u-n ‘gentleman’ _—sayyidat-u-n ‘lady’ 
nominative sayyid-d-ni ; sayyidat-d-ni 
ie TWO: : ‘two ladies’ 
genitive gentlemen 
sayyid-ay-ni sayyidat-ay-ni 
accusative 
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Table 6. Case inflections: Sound plurals 
masculine feminine 
singular plural singular plural 
nominative -u-n -u-na -at-u-n -at-u-n 
genitive -1i-n -at-i-n 
accusative -a-n one -at-a-n cde 





or pluralized by means of suffixation (called the 
‘sound plural’) or by internal vowel or pattern 
change (‘broken plural’). With the dual and 
sound plural endings the genitive case has been 
generalized to include accusative case functions, 
resulting in two-case declensional systems. 

The singular noun is dualized by the addition 
of the dual suffix -d-ni, where the suffix -ni is a 
form of nunation in the dual (but without the 
meaning of indefinite): sayyid-d-ni ‘two gentle- 
men’, sayyidat-d-ni ‘two ladies’, yad-d-ni ‘two 
hands’ (see Table 5). 

The sound plural endings are lengthened 
forms of singular inflectional vowels. Thus, 
the masculine sound plurals -#-na (nominative 
plus ‘nunation’) and -i-na (genitive/accusative 
plus ‘nunation’) are lengthened forms of the 
masculine singular -v-n (nom.) and -i- (gen.). 
The feminine sound plurals involve lengthening 
of the feminine suffix vowel itself, -at-u-n > 
-at-u-n; here, too, the feminine genitive plural 
includes the accusative plural functions (see 
Table 6). 

‘Broken plurals’ are ablaut forms (> apoph- 
ony) of the singular, e.g. kitab-un/kutub-un 
‘book/books’, galb-un/qulub-un ‘heart/hearts’; 
note the polarity in vowel length in the two 
forms. Broken plurals may include prefixes, 
as in kalb-unla-klab-un ‘dog/dogs’ or suffixes, 
as in faris-un/fursdn-un ‘horseman/horsemen’. 
If the singular has four or more metric units 
(consonant or long vowel), a fixed broken plu- 
ral pattern may be accessed: faris-un/fawdris-u 
‘horseman/horsemen’. These patterns are largely 
predictable: briefly, any four-unit singular or a 
singular with five consonants takes a plural 
of the diptote type CaCaCiC-u: maktab-un/ 
makatib-u ‘office/offices’, safarjal-un/safarij-u 
‘quince/quinces’ (the fifth radical is dropped). A 
second-position long vowel is replaced by w and 
a third-position long vowel is replaced by ”: Sari‘ 
unlSawdir-u ‘street/streets’, jaridat-unljar@id-u 
“‘newspaper/newspapers’, ‘ajuiz-un/‘aj@iz-u ‘old 


man/old men; old woman/old women’. A five- 
unit noun containing a long vowel takes the 
diptote pattern CaCaCiC-u, as in finjdn-un/ 
fanajin-u ‘cup/cups’, and a five-unit noun with 
two long vowels takes the pattern CawaCiC-u, 
mizan-un/mawazin-u ‘scale/scales’. Specialized 
patterns preempt these rules: singular nouns 
of the pattern Fa%L-un, referring to occupa- 
tions or customary activities, for example, take 
the plural Fu“aL-un, e.g. katib-un/kuttab-un 
‘writer/writers’. and the pattern *aFa%Lat-u is 
used for four- and five-unit human nouns, as 
in *ustad-unfasatidat-u ‘professor/professors’, 
maruniyy-un/marawinat-un ‘Maronites’. 

The collective noun refers to a class of items 
or substances, and not to an individual member 
of such a class. Collective nouns are a kind of 
abstraction that includes the whole class of 
items and so cannot be counted or measured, 
but are in contrast with other types of object 
or material. They fall into three classes, mate- 
rial or smaller animals, human, and animal 
collectives. 

Material collectives are the major type: nouns 
that are masculine singular in form but plu- 
ral or unlimited in meaning: Sajar-u-n ‘trees’, 
labm-u-n ‘meat? naml-u-n ‘ants’. A ‘noun of 
unity’ may be formed from material collec- 
tives by the addition of -a (ta marbiita), which 
can then be pluralized and counted: waraq-un 
‘paper’/waraq-at-un ‘a piece, sheet of paper’: 
xams-u waraq-at-in ‘five sheets of paper’. The 
feminine plural of the noun of unity is not only 
countable, but, by contrast with the singular, it 
tends to have a specific referent, e.g. al-mawz-u 
ladid-un ‘bananas are delicious’ but kdnat-i-I- 
mawzatu I-lati ’akalnd-ha |-yawma ladidat-an 
‘the bananas we ate today were delicious’. 
These collectives may also have broken plurals, 
which then have the general meaning of various 
types of object: Sajar-un ‘trees [coll.]/Sajarat-un 
‘a tree’/Sajarat-un ‘trees [countable]’?asjar-un 
‘trees, shrubs’; labm-u-n ‘meat’/lahmat-u-n ‘a 
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piece of meat’; al-labmadt-u ‘the meat [specific]’/ 
lubum-u-n, libam-u-n ‘meats’. 

Human collectives which refer to ethnic or 
national groups are masculine plural; the indi- 
vidual is indicated by the gentilic suffix -iyy- 
un, e.g. -armaniyy-un [masc.], ’armaniyyat-un 
[fem.]/?arman-un ‘Armenian/Armenians’. Some 
human collectives may also have broken plu- 
rals, e.g. Rurdiyy-un/kurd-un, ’akrad-un ‘Kurd/ 
Kurds’. The feminine singular of the gentilic 
suffix may also have a collective plural mean- 
ing, e.g. al-kuwaytiyya ‘the Kuwaitis’. 

Collectives referring to larger animals are 
feminine singular and have no noun of unity 
but may have a broken plural: *ibil-un ‘camels’; 
xayl-un/xuyul-un ‘horses’; ganam-unlagnam- 
un ‘sheep; sheep and goats’. 


4.2.4 Determination 

Common nouns are made definite with the 
definite article, al-, e.g. al-kitab-u ‘the book’, 
and indefinite nouns receive > nunation (> 
tanwin), e.g. kitab-u-n ‘a book’. The functions 
of nunation in the dual and plural are quite 
different from those of the singular. The form 
of the nunation is -7 in the singular, -vi in 
the dual, and -va in the plural. The dual and 
plural forms require a suffixed vowel, since by 
phonological rule a syllable cannot end in a 
long vowel and a consonant; the vowel is the 
opposite of the preceding long vowel in height, 
that is, low 4 + high -mi and high 7 + low -na. 
Every triptote noun in its citation form receives 
nunation, unless it is blocked by addition of the 
definite article, or if the noun becomes formally 
definite as the first term of an > iddfa, as in 
kitabu |-’agani ‘the Book of Songs’, or receives 
a suffixed pronoun, kitabu-hu ‘his book’. 


4.2.5 Adjectives 


— ‘Adjectives’ are a subclass of nouns in that 
they share the inflectional features of nouns and 


Table 7. Independent pronouns 
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may perform some of the functions of nouns; 
they are distinctive in that only adjectives may 
be inflected for comparative/superlative degree 
(the —> ‘elative’), and have some distinctive 
word patterns not shared by nouns. 

The elative form proper is the diptote 
-aFaL-u, e.g. the elative of kabir-un ‘big, great’ 
is “akbar-u. When indefinite it means ‘bigger, 
greater’, and the compared item is introduced 
by min ‘than’; in this usage it is inflected for 
case but not for gender or number, e.g. kari- 
mat-u ?akbar-u min karim-in ‘Karima is older 
than Karim’ and ’ila mudun-in ’aqdam-a ‘to 
older cities’. When definite, whether by the 
definite article or as the first term of an ?idafa, 
it has superlative meaning, becoming a triptote 
and showing full agreement with the modi- 
fied noun; the full nominative case paradigm, 
including the dual, is for the masculine ’af‘al-u - 
-af‘ala-ni — ?afa‘il-u, ’af‘al-u-na, and for the 
feminine fu‘la — fu‘laya-ni — fu‘laydt-un. 

The plural elative forms may serve as adjec- 
tives or as substantives, e.g. al--asma’-u I-husna 
‘the Exquisite Names [i.e. the 99 names of 
God)’; ad-duwal-u I-kubra ‘the great powers’; 
quwa d-duwal-i ‘the most powerful [sg. or pl.] 
of the nations’; ma‘a ’akabir-i |-jaliyat-i ‘with 
the leaders of the community’. 

The masculine singular positive form and the 
masculine and feminine singular elative may 
be used attributively in fixed terms or official 
names, as in lubndan-u I|-kabir-u ‘Greater Leba- 
non’; as-Sarg-u l~awsat-u ‘the Middle East’; 
baritaniyd |-‘udma ‘Great Britain; ad-duwal-u 
I-kubra ‘the great powers’. This amounts to a 
kind of lexical capitalization. 

Some basic adjective patterns are fa‘il-un, 
which indicates features by which something 
is characterized, e.g. kabir ‘big’, fahim ‘intelli- 
gent’; and fa‘lan-un, which indicates a resultant 
condition, e.g. ta‘ban-un ‘tired’. 

The noun da ‘possessor of’ plus a genitive 





person singular dual plural 

rt comm. ?ana ‘T — nabnu ‘we’ 
7 MASC. -anta ‘yow : prPner -antum ‘you’ 

antuma ‘you 
fem. -anti ‘yow’ -antunna ‘yow 

3 masc. huwa ‘he, it’ hum ‘they’ 
me ne huma ‘they’ re 
fem. hiya ‘she, it hunna ‘they 
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Table 8. Suffixed pronouns 


person singular 
3 masc. -hu ‘him, it’ 
fem. -ha ‘her, it’ 
2 masc -ka ‘you 
fem. -ki ‘you’ 
I comm. -7 (gen.) ‘my’ 


-ni (acc.) ‘me’ 


noun serves an adjectival function, e.g. du 
jadwa ‘advantageous, beneficial’. 

Some feminine plural adjectives may serve 
as neuter plural nouns, like ma‘lim ‘known’ - 
ma‘limat ‘known things, data’, from which 
comes the back formation ma‘lima ‘a piece of 
information, datum’. 


4.2.6 Pronouns 

— Pronouns are independent (Table 7) or suf- 
fixed (Table 8) (— clitics). They are inflected for 
person, number, and gender. 

The dual pronouns consist of the plural pro- 
noun plus -d (bum-d), and the feminine plurals 
are the masculine plural plus the feminine plu- 
ral suffix -na (hum + na > hunna). 

The independent pronouns are basically 
nominative in case and serve as (i) subjects in 
verbless sentences, as in ’ana |-’ustada maha ‘I 
am Professor Maha’, or for contrastive focus or 
special highlighting of the pronoun, as in wa- 
mada ‘amil-tu la-ka ’ana? ‘and what did I do to 
you?’, where the rst person agent is expressed 
in the verb (-tu) and in the pronoun (ana). 
The suffixed pronouns perform genitive and 
accusative functions, e.g. ismu-ka ‘your name’ 
(genitive as second term of an ’iddfa); mada 


Table 9. Relative pronoun 
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dual plural 


-humd ‘them’ _-Pum ‘them’ 
-hunna ‘them’ 
-kumaé‘yow — ~kum ‘yow 


-kunna ‘yow 


-nd ‘us’ 


gala la-ka ‘what did he say to you?’ (genitive 
as object of preposition); la-gad zurnd-ka ’alfa 
marra! ‘we have visited you a thousand times!’ 
(accusative as direct object); ’inna-ka ‘arifun 
kulla dalika ‘but you know all that!’ (accusative 
as subject after ’inna); ?inna-hu sadiqu-ka ’anta 
‘he’s your friend!’ (two pronominal references 
to one person). 

Suffixed pronouns beginning in /u- change 
the uw to i after i, 7, or ay: ‘his book’ is kitabu-hu 
(nom.) but kitabi-hi (gen.). 

— Relative pronouns are inflected for case, 
number, and gender (see Table 9). 

The relative pronoun links a definite anteced- 
ent and the modifying clause, which must con- 
tain a pronominal or agreement reference to 
the antecedent (> ‘@id). The relative pronoun 
does not enter into the syntax of the relative 
clause, as in (2) and (4). If the antecedent is 
indefinite, there is no relative pronoun (> sifa), 
as in (3). 


(2) ?avifu  I|-katiba l-ladi 
I-know the-author who 
kataba dalika 
write.Perf.3ms that 


‘T know the author who wrote that’ 





singular dual plural 
masc. fem. masc. fem. masc. fem. 
nom. al-ladani al-latani 
gen. al-lati, 
al-ladi al-lati al-ladayni al-latayni al-ladina al-lawati, 
acc. al-lai 
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Table 10. Demonstrative pronoun hada 
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singular dual plural 
masc. fem. masc. fem. masc. fem. 
nom. hadi, hadani hatani 
hada hadihi, h@ula@i 
gen./acc. hatihi hadayni hatayni 
Table 11. Perfect tense 
singular dual plural 

3rd masc. katab-a ‘he wrote’ katab-a ‘they wrote’ katab-u ‘they wrote’ 

3rd fem. katab-at ‘she wrote’ katab-ata ‘they wrote’ katab-na ‘they wrote’ 

2nd masc. katab-ta ‘you wrote’ _ ; katab-tum ‘you wrote’ 
katab-tuma ‘you wrote 

2nd fem. katab-ti ‘you wrote’ katab-tunna ‘you wrote’ 

Ist comm. katab-tu ‘I wrote’ — katab-nd ‘we wrote’ 

(3) ?a‘rifu. katiban kataba (6) ?uridu hada |-kitab-a 
I-know writer write.Perf.3ms want.1s this the-book-Acc 
dalika wa-tilk-a_ |-waraqat-a 
that and-that the-paper-Acc 
‘T know a writer who wrote that’ ‘T want this book and that sheet of paper’ 

(4) man al-katibu — I-ladi 4.3. Verbs 
who the-writer who 
katabta ‘an-hu? 4.3.1 Conjugation 
write.Perf.2ms about-him The Arabic verb has two tenses, the perfect 


‘Who is the writer about whom you 
wrote?’ 


— Demonstrative pronouns are of two degrees, 
hada (proximal: rst person ‘this’ and 2nd per- 
son ‘that’; see Table 10) and dalika (distant: 
3rd person ‘yon, that over there’) (> deixis). 

The masculine singular demonstrative pro- 
noun ddlika ‘that’ has the feminine singular 
tilka and the common plural ’ul@ika ‘those’. 

The demonstratives are built on hd ‘this’, da 
‘that’, and the demonstrative / (Wright 1951:I, 
267). The first two often serve as an envelope 
for the independent pronouns, as in the word 
h@andada ‘behold, here Iam’. The demonstrative 
pronouns are used as independent pronouns, as 
in (5), and attributively with a following noun 
having the definite article, as in (6). 


dalika 
that 


hbasan-an 
good-Acc 


(5) sa-yakunu 
Fut-be.Ind.3ms 
‘That will be fine’ 


and the imperfect; it is inflected for person 
(rst, 2nd, 3rd), number (singular, dual, plural), 
and gender (masculine, feminine, common). The 
perfect tense paradigm is given in Table 11 
using the verb kataba (u) ‘to write’ as a model; the 
imperfect stem vowel is given in parentheses. 

The perfect tense is inflected solely with suf- 
fixes. The dual formative -d is added to the 2nd 
person masculine plural for the 2nd person 
dual and to the 3rd person singular forms for 
the 3rd person duals. 

The — defective verb laysa ‘not be’ is con- 
jugated only in the perfect, albeit with present 
tense meaning: laysa ‘he is not’. It has the stem 
lays- before vowel-initial endings (lays-at ‘she 
is not’, lays-a, etc.) and the stem Jas- before 
consonant-initial endings (las-tu ‘I am not’, 
las-tum, etc.). 

The imperfect indicative is given in Table 12; 
prefixes denote person and (in the rst person) 
number, while suffixes denote number, gender, 
and mood. 
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Table 12. Imperfect indicative 


247 


dual plural 





ya-ktub-a-ni ‘they write’ 


ta-ktub-d-ni ‘they write’ 


ya-ktub-ii-na ‘they write’ 
ya-ktub-na ‘they write’ 


ta-ktub-u-na ‘you write’ 


ta-ktub-d-ni ‘you write’ 


singular 
3rd masc. ya-ktub-u ‘he writes’ 
3rd fem. ta-ktub-u ‘she writes’ 
2nd masc. ta-ktub-u ‘you write’ 
2nd fem. ta-ktub-i-na ‘you write’ 
Ist comm. ’a-ktub-u ‘I write’ 


The preformatives are subject markers: ’a- and 
na- Ist person singular and plural respectively; 
ta- may denote any 2nd person verb as well 
as 3rd person feminine singular and dual; and 
ya- denotes all 3rd person masculine as well 
as 3rd feminine plural. The long vowels and 
the suffix -na contiguous to the stem are gen- 
der/number markers: -i- is feminine singular, 
-a- is dual, -a- is masculine plural, and -na- is 
feminine plural. The indicative mood marker is 
-u when attached directly to the stem or -ni/-na 
after a long vowel. The feminine plurals are a 
special case, the indicative suffix -na originally 
found after the feminine plural suffix -na hav- 
ing been lost via haplology (*ya-ktub-na-na > 
ya-ktub-na). 

The verb ra’a/yard ‘to see’ loses its middle 
radical glottal stop ’ in the imperfect: ra’aytu 
‘T saw’/ard ‘I see’. For the conjugation of verbs 
with roots containing glides, > weak verbs. 


4.3.2 Tense 

The primary meaning of the > tenses is that 
of > ‘aspect’: the perfect, of perfective aspect, 
denotes an event, an occurrence with some kind 
of result or conclusion, e.g. Saribat finjan-an 
min as-Sady ‘she drank a cup of tea’; basunat 
al~abwal-u ba‘da dalika ‘conditions got better 
after that’. 

The imperfect tense is imperfective in aspect, 
denoting actions or states without a beginning 
or ending point: habitual, progressive, predic- 
tive (‘future’), generic, stative, etc.: ya’kul-u 
‘he eats, is eating, will eat/is going to eat’. 
Generic meaning is common in statements 
of common knowledge, e.g. al-gamar yatla‘u 
kulla masa’ ‘the moon rises every evening’, and 
proverbs, e.g. al-kilab al-lati ta‘wi Ila ta‘add-u 
‘dogs that bark don’t bite’. The other sub- 
aspects are denoted by adverbial contexts: kulla 


ta-ktub-na ‘you write’ 


— na-ktub-u ‘we write’ 


marra ‘every time’, and d@iman ‘always’, for 
example, signal habitual action. Punctual time 
expressions like ba‘da sd‘atayni ‘in a couple of 
hours’ and ff s-sd‘a ar-rabi‘a ‘at four o’clock’ 
are predictions of future action. 

It should be noted that, except for the verb 
kana and its negative laysa, all verbs in the 
perfect denote an event — something which 
took place. Accordingly, ‘stative’ verbs in the 
perfect denote a change of state. The perfect 
‘araftu does not mean ‘I knew’ but ‘I learned, 
found out’ — an event. The equivalent of Eng- 
lish ‘I knew’ is kuntu ?a‘rifu — a state in past 
time. 

The tenses differ also in ‘timing’: the perfect 
denotes an event that was completed before the 
moment of speaking, i.e. anteriority of action: 
gara@tu-ha s-sanata I-lati fatat ‘I read it last 
year’ (past time); gara’tu-hda |-yawm-a ‘I read 
it today’ (present time). The imperfect depicts 
an action or state co-occurring with the main 
verb of the utterance or, if it is the matrix verb, 
with the utterance itself, denoting simultaneity 
of action: madd tadrus-u, yd salim? ‘what are 
you studying, Salim?’; wa-mdda kunta tadrusu? 
‘and what were you studying?’; ra’aytu-hu wa- 
huwa yadrusu ‘I saw him as he was studying’. 
Time/tense is set by the adverbial context: 
‘today’, ‘yesterday’, ‘last year’, etc. The verb 
kana functions as a time switcher: it removes 
the timing from a present context to a past one, 
anterior to the time of the utterance. The verb 
kana plus imperfect depicts habitual, progres- 
sive, etc., in past time (kana yadrusu ‘he was 
studying, used to study, studied’, kana sa-yad- 
rusu ‘he was going to study’), and kana plus a 
perfect tense verb produces a past perfect tense, 
with gad preceding the main verb: kana I-’ustad 
gad nasiya d-dars ‘the professor had forgotten 
the lesson’. The imperfect of kana, yakunu, has 
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only future meaning, ‘will be’; with gad and 
the perfect tense of the main verb, it provides 
future perfect tense: sa-yakunu qad tagaddaw 
‘they will have had lunch’. 

The two tenses differ also in ‘function’: the 
perfect denotes events in a narrative, whereas 
the imperfect is situational, depicting back- 
ground information against which the events of 
the perfect tense are foregrounded, as in 


kana dawman yasbabu ma‘a rufaga@i-hi fi birka 
sagira laysa ba%da jiddan ‘an bayti-hi wa-lakin 
data yawmin ‘ala gayri ‘Gda dahaba wahda-hu 
ila nabri dijla wa-sabaha bi-mufradi-hi ‘he would 
always swim [imperf.] with his friends in a small 
pond not far from his house, but one day, contrary 
to his custom, he went [perf.] to the Tigris and 
swam [perf.] alone’ 


The perfect answers the question ‘What hap- 
pened?’, and the imperfect, ‘How were things?’. 

In addition to the primary functions above, 
each of the tenses has secondary functions in 
specific contexts. Both tenses may have > ‘per- 
formative’ force, i.e., an act is performed by the 
very uttering of the verb itself. For example, 
one cannot make a promise without saying ‘I 
promise’. Performatives are typically 1st person 
singular active voice; in some way or other, 
they create a change, whether in the hearer’s or 
the speaker’s own condition or behavior. There 
are five classes of performative. Two types are 
factive, asserting the truth value of the proposi- 
tion. One, Assertives, commits the speaker to 
belief in or support of the proposition, such as 
-~wakkidula'tarifu anna ‘I assure/admit that...’. 
The other, Declarations, is a formal statement 
affecting the official status of a person or thing; 
it is typically uttered by an official representing 
an institution such as the government, church, 
etc. and sometimes occurs in the 3rd person, 
perfect tense, or passive, such as ’u‘linu istiqalati 
‘I [hereby] announce my resignation’; ‘ayyanna- 
ka raisan li-s-Sarika ‘we hereby appoint you 
president of the company’; tw’ammimu Sarikatu 
l-qanati ‘the canal company is hereby national- 
ized’. Two classes are nonfactive and require 
changes in behavior, either on the part of the 
hearer — Directives — or of the speaker - Com- 
missives. Unlike the first two classes, which 
take ’anna clause complementation, these two 
take ’an clauses. Some Directives are ’atlubu 
‘I request’ and ’amna‘u ‘I forbid’, and some 
Commissives are ’a ‘idu ‘I promise’ and ’arfudu 
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‘T reject’. The fifth class, Expressives, expresses 
the speaker’s psychological state concerning the 
propositional content, such as ’askuru-ka ‘I 
thank yow’ and ’a‘tadiru ‘an ‘I apologize for...’ 
(Khalil and McCarus 1999). 

The imperfect is inherently situational in func- 
tion, but the perfect may assume that function 
after the circumstantial particle gad, describing 
a resultant situation, as in gad ’ataw ‘they have 
come; they are here’. On the other hand, in fic- 
tion or other narrative contexts, such as events 
in progress, the imperfect often performs a 
perfect tense function, the ‘historical narrative’, 
wherein the writer can choose either the perfect 
or the imperfect to denote events in the context 
of the narrative: yuwaddiu ?ashaba-hu wa- 
yarkabu t-taksi ‘he bids his friends goodbye and 
gets into the taxi’. Lastly, the perfect (negated 
by /a) has ‘optative’ force in the context of an 
oath: [a ’aflaha! ‘may he not succeed!’. 

The semantic structure of the verb is summa- 
rized in Table 13. 


4.3.3. Mood 


The imperfect distinguishes four > moods, the 
indicative, subjunctive, jussive, and imperative. 
The mood of the verb expresses the attitude 
of the speaker to the truth value of the statement: 
the indicative verb declares that the statement 
is a factual or truthful one, e.g. tatakallamu 
l‘arabiyya wa-l-farisiyya ‘she speaks Arabic 
and Persian’. The subjunctive makes no claim 
about the actual realization of the denotation 
of the verb but instead presents the notion in 
the abstract; it deals with the unrealized act, 
not a fact, e.g. yanbagi ‘alay-ka an tatakallama 
l‘arabiyya ‘you ought to speak Arabic’. The 
jussive has two primary uses, (i) a relic function 
as a perfect tense after the negative particle lam 
‘did not’, e.g. lam tatakallam ‘arabiyya ‘you did 
not speak Arabic’, and in both clauses of the 
conditional sentences with ’in ‘if, e.g. ?in tadrus 
tanjah ‘if you study you will succeed’; and (ii) 
as an indirect command after the exhortative 
particle /i- (I- after wa-, fa-) ‘let, have...’, as 
well as a (iii) negative imperative after /d, as in 
la taqul dalika ‘don’t say that!’. This indirect 
command is generally in the 3rd person, e.g. [i- 
yadxul balan ‘have him come in immediately!’, 
but it also occurs often in the rst person plural, 
e.g. li-nasrab finjan-an min al-qahwa ‘let’s have 
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Table 13. The Modern Standard Arabic tenses 


PERFECT TENSE 
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IMPERFECT TENSE 





A. FUNCTION 
1. Primary 
2. Secondary 
a. Performative 
ceremony] 
b. Situational 


she’s here now’ 
c. Narrational 


d. Optative 
grant you success’ 


B. ASPECT 


1. Perfective 
2. Imperfective 


a. Habitual 

b. Progressive 

c. Dispositional 

d. Predictive (Future) 
e. Generic 


f. Stative 


C. TIMING 


1. Anteriority 
yesterday’ 


2. Simultaneity 


Table 14. Subjunctive verb 


singular 


Narrational: ‘araftu dalika minka 
‘I learned that from you’ 


gabiltu ‘I accept’ [wedding 


Situational: ’a‘rifu dalika 
‘T know that’ 


-aidu bi-d-dahab ma‘a-kum 


‘I promise to go with you’ 


gad wasalat ‘she has arrived; 


taqifu fajatan fa-taqulu... 
‘she stops suddenly and says...’ 


waffaqa-ka |-lahu ‘may God 


Saribnd Say ‘we had tea’ 


yaktubu kulla yawm ‘he writes 
every day’ 

yaktubu |-’ana ‘he’s writing 
now’ 

yaktubu jayyidan ‘he writes 
well’ 

sa-yaktubu qariban ‘he’ll write 
soon’ 

tusriqu S-Samsu min as-Sarq 
‘the sun rises in the east’ 
yujidu |-kitaba ‘he is good at 
writing’ 


kataba-ha ’amsi ‘he wrote it 


SaGhadtu-hu wa-huwa yaktubu-ha 
‘I saw him as he was writing it’ 


dual plural 





ya-ktub-a ‘that he write’ 

ta-ktub-a ‘that she write’ 
ta-ktub-a ‘that you write’ 
ta-ktub-i ‘that you write’ 
’a-ktub-a ‘that I write’ 


3 masc. 
3 fem. 

2 masc. 
2 fem. 

I comm. 


a cup of coffee’, and, rarely, in the 2nd person, 
e.g. fa-L-ta‘rif ?annani...‘so know that I..., you 
should know that I...’. The imperative issues a 
direct command, e.g. idhab 7ila n-namlat-i ya 
kaslan-u! ‘go to the ant, thou sluggard!’. 

The subjunctive (Table 14) differs from the 
indicative by substituting -a for -w and deleting 


ya-ktub-a ‘that they write’ 
ta-ktub-a ‘that they write’ 


ta-ktub-a ‘that you write’ 


ya-ktub-u ‘that they write’ 
ya-ktub-na ‘that they write’ 
ta-ktub-v ‘that you write’ 
ta-ktub-na ‘that you write’ 
— na-ktub-a ‘that we write’ 


the indicative suffixes -2i and -na, which follow 
a long vowel. 

The jussive (Table 15) is a shortened form of 
the subjunctive: the short vowel -a is deleted; 
in phrases a short i is suffixed before a word 
beginning in two consonants (> epenthesis). 

The imperative is like the jussive but without 
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Table 15. Jussive verb 
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singular dual plural 

3 masc. ta-ktub ‘(that) she write’ —ta-ktub-d ‘(that) they write’ ya-ktub-na ‘(that) they write’ 
3 fem. ya-ktub ‘(that) he write’ —-ya-ktub-a ‘(that) they write’ ya-ktub-a ‘(that) they write’ 
2 masc. ta-ktub-i ‘(that) you write’ t4-ktub-a (that) you write’ ta-ktub-na ‘(that) you write’ 
2 fem. ta-ktub ‘(that) you write’ ta-ktub-u ‘(that) you write’ 
I comm. ?a-ktub ‘(that) I write’ — na-ktub ‘(that) we write’ 

Table 16. Imperative verb 

singular dual plural 
2 masc. u-ktub ‘write!’ u-ktub-ti ‘write!’ 
u-ktub-a ‘write!’ ; 
2 fem. u-ktub-i ‘write!’ u-ktub-na ‘write!’ 


the preformatives (see Table 16). If the stem 
begins with a two-consonant cluster, a helping 
vowel that may be elided is prefixed: u before 
stems with the stem vowel u, and i with the 
others. Thus, i-gra’ hada wa-qra’ hada! ‘read 
this and read this!’, u-ktub li qarib-an ‘write 
me soon!’. 

The ‘energetic’ suffix, -an or -anna (> ener- 
gicus), may be added to the negative jussive or 
the imperative to give different degrees of force 
to commands; it is rare in Modern Standard 
Arabic and has a poetic or Quranic flavor, e.g. 
la taqtulanna ‘thou shalt not kill!?’, idbaban! 
‘now gol’. 


4.3.4. Stem vowels 
The ‘stem vowel’ is the vowel occurring before 
the last radical, e.g. i in fabima ‘he understood’, 
mudarris ‘instructor’, and yastaqdimuna ‘they 
receive, they welcome’. The stem vowel has 
particular significance in the perfect tense verb 
as well as in other parts of speech. Here we dis- 
cuss the ‘ablaut’ patterns of stem vowels in per- 
fect and imperfect tense verbs (> apophony). 
Verbs may be classified as action verbs or 
qualitative verbs, with the latter further typed 
as temporary or permanent states or qualities. 
The perfect tense stem vowel a typically denotes 
an action, and wu a permanent quality or state, 
while i often denotes an action or a temporary 
state; consider the following, which all share 


the semantic field of being in front of, spatially 
or temporally: 
gqadama ‘to precede [someone]’ 


gadima ila ‘to arrive at [a place]’ 
gaduma ‘to be old’ 


There are many intransitive/transitive pairs 
like gamuralyagmuru ‘to be copious, abun- 
dant [water]? -— gamaralyagmuru ‘to flood, 
inundate [something]’. Table 17 shows the 
relationship between the stem vowels of the 
two tenses; notice how the low vowel a and 
the high vowels i and u are always in opposi- 
tion to each other; this polarity does not obtain 
with qualitative verbs with uw in the perfect. 

If an adjacent radical is a laryngeal (’, h, h, ‘), 
the imperfect stem vowel i assimilates to a, as in 
fatabal*yaftibu > yaftahu ‘to open’. 


4.3.5 Derived verb Forms 

The base verb has a stem consisting of the three 
root consonants and one vowel or two, e.g. 
katab-alya-ktub-u ‘to write’. In addition, there 
are nine other verb Forms (plus five rare ones), 


Table 17. Stem vowel ablaut patterns 


perfect imperfect illustration 


a i jalasalyajlisu ‘to sit’ 
u darasa/yadrusu ‘to study’ 
i a ‘amilalya‘malu ‘to work’ 
u u kaburalyakburu ‘to grow large’ 
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which bear a patterned relationship to the base 
form in terms of both morphology and seman- 
tics. Table 18 presents verb Forms I-X. 

Unlike Form I there are no stem vowel vari- 
ations in the derived Forms: only a occurs in 
the perfect tense, except for epenthetic i (> 
epenthesis), and the imperfect stem vowel is i 
in all derived Forms except for a in Forms V 
and VI, which have the reflexive prefix ta-. The 
preformative is ya- in all but Forms II, III, and 
IV, where it is yu-. The formatives are vowel 
lengthening (associative) and consonant gemi- 
nation (intensive, causative) and the affixes ta- 
(reflexive) and ’a-/s- (causative). Thus, Forms 
II and IV are causative of Form IJ; Form II is 
intensive of Form I (e.g. kasara ‘to break’ and 
kassara ‘to smash’), and Form IX is intensive 
of natural traits; Form V is reflexive of Form 
II, Form VI is reciprocal of Form II, and Form 
VIII is reflexive/middle of Form I; Form VII is 
reflexive-passive of Form I; and Form X is mid- 
dle of Form IV (= causative/middle of Form I). 
Causatives tend to become estimative (Form II 
kaddaba ‘to call someone a liar [kadib]’, Form 
X istabsana ‘to make someone out to be good 
[hasan], to approve of’), and reflexives tend to 
become intransitive or passive (Form I kasara 
‘to break [trans.]’, Form VII inkasara ‘to break 
[intrans.]; to be broken’). 

Quadriliterals are verbs based on four-radi- 
cal roots, e.g. saytara ‘to dominate, control’. 
Many are biradical reduplications, e.g. zalzala 
‘to quake’, often with iterative meaning like 
natta ‘to jump’ and natnata ‘to jump up and 
down, skip’, and others are augmented trilit- 
erals, e.g. Samaxa ‘to be lofty, towering’ and 
musmaxirr ‘lofty, towering’. Basic quadriliter- 
als QI (Fa‘LaLa/yuFa‘LiLu) are conjugated like 
triliteral Form II verbs, and have a derived con- 
jugation QII in ta- (taFa‘LaLa/yataFa‘LaLa), 
which is conjugated like triliteral Form V. This 
derived form may be reflexive or intransitive 
of the basic form, e.g. dabraja ‘to roll [trans.]’ 
and tadabraja ‘to roll [intrans.]’, or simulative 
(‘to act like or claim to be’), e.g. ta’amraka ‘to 
imitate the Americans, become Americanized’, 
tabagdada ‘to act like a Baghdadi, swagger’, 
tamaskana ‘to feign poverty [miskin ‘poor’]’. 
Quadriliteral II (iF'anLaLa/yaF‘anLiLvu) is rep- 
resented by islantabalyaslantibu ‘to be broad’ 
(cf. sataba ‘to spread out’) and IV (iF'aLaLLa/ 
yaFaLiLLu), with doubled fourth radical, by 
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itma’annalyatma’innu ‘to be reassured’ (cf. 
tam’ana ‘to reassure’) (— istiqdq). 


4.3.6 Voice 

+ Voice is indicated primarily by ablaut pat- 
terns: — passive voice is indicated in all perfect 
tense verbs by the stem vowel i preceded by u 
in all preceding positions in the word, and in 
imperfect tense forms with the preformative 
vowel u followed by a in the rest of the stem: 


katabalyaktubu ‘to write’ and kutiba/yuktabu ‘to 
be written’ 

istaqdamalyastaqdimu ‘to welcome’ and ustuqdimal 
yustaqdamu ‘to be welcomed’ 


Passive may also be denoted by certain derived 
verb Forms with basically reflexive meaning 
(see Table 18). 

The passive voice may have the meaning of 
potential action, e.g. hddd la yusaddaqu! ‘that is 
unbelievable!’, maqbul ‘accepted; acceptable’. 

Passive is expressed lexically by the verb 
tammalyatimmu ‘to be effected, accomplished’, 
especially in scientific and other formal writing, 
e.g. tamma ?ijr@u mubdhatatin bayna r-ra’i- 
sayn ‘discussions were held between the two 
presidents’. 


4.3.7 Transitivity 

The verb may be transitive, intransitive, or 
reflexive/middle in form (> valency). In Form 
I, the stem vowel pattern /u-u/ is intransi- 
tive, and the patterns /a-i/ and /i-a/ tend to be 
transitive; Form VII is reflexive/middle and so 
intransitive; Forms V (reflexive) and VI (recip- 
rocal) are essentially intransitive, and Form VIII 
when it has reflexive meaning is intransitive but 
transitive when the meaning is middle. Form 
IX, change of state, is exclusively intransitive. 
Forms II, Il, IV, and X are largely transitive 
(see Table 18). Intransitive verbs may become 
transitive with preposition complements, e.g. 
taraddada ‘to hesitate’ and taraddada ‘ald ‘to 
frequent [a place]’; most notable is the preposi- 
tion bi-, which makes verbs of motion causa- 
tive and transitive, as in ’atd bi- ‘to come with, 
bring’ (see Sec. 4.3.8). 


4.3.8 Semantic classes 

Modern Standard Arabic verbs fall into four 
semantic groups on the basis of the presence or 
absence of progressive meaning in the imperfect 
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Table 18. Derived verbal Forms 


meaning 


imperfect 


darabalyadribu ‘to hit’ 
taraka/yatruku ‘to leave’ 
fahimalyafhamu ‘to under- 
hasunalyahsunu ‘to be 
kaburalyakburu ‘to become 


fabhamalyufahhimu ‘to 
cause to understand, 


katabalyukatibu ‘to 
correspond with someone’ 
-afhamalyufhimu ‘to make 


someone understand, 
to explain something to 


tafabhamalyatafahhamu 
‘to come to understand by 


tafahamalyatafabamu 
‘to reach a mutual under- 


ingata‘alyanqatiu ‘to be 
ijtama‘alyajtamiu ‘to 
gather together, meet’ 


ibmarralyabmarru ‘to turn 


action 
(temporary) state or activity 


permanent trait 


causative 


associative 


causative 


reflexive-causative: deliberate 


reciprocal/associative 


reflexive-passive 


reflexive/middle 


inchoative: become (a color 


Form __ perfect example 
I Fa‘aL-a ya-FiL-u 
Fa‘aL-a ya-FuL-u 
Fa%L-a ya-FaL-u 
stand’ 
FauL-a ya-FuL-u 
good’ 
big’ 
II Fa“aL-a yu-FaiL-u 
instruct’ 
Ill Fa‘aL-a yu-Fa%L-u 
IV -aFaL-a yu-FiL-u 
someone’ 
Vv taFa“aL-a yataFa“aL-u 
degrees’ 
VI taFa‘aL-a yataFa‘aL-u 
standing’ 
Vil inFa‘aL-a yanFa%L-u 
cut off? 
VII iFta‘aL-a yaFtaiL-u 
Ix iFaLL-a yaFaLL-u 
red’ 
x istaF‘aL-a yastaFiL-u 


inquire’ 


indicative and on the meaning of the active par- 
ticiple; they are Statives, Activities, Acts, and 
Inchoatives (> Aktionsart). 

‘Stative’ verbs never have progressive mean- 
ing: the imperfect is essentially existential, 
denoting a state or condition with a particu- 
lar semantic coloration, and never denotes an 
action; their active participles have only perfec- 
tive meaning, i.e. ‘having entered the state of/ 
having come to be...’, and are often translated 
as present tense verbs in English. Examples 
are ya‘rifu ‘he knows’ and “Grif ‘(having come 
to) know, having learned, knowing’; ’ajdda ‘to 
become good at, master’/yujidu ‘he is good at’ 
and mujid ‘having mastered, mastering, good at’. 


istafhamalyastafhimu ‘to 


or a defect) 


causative-middle: 
requestative 


There are two subclasses of statives, ‘quali- 
tative’ verbs and > ‘impersonal verbs’. Quali- 
tatives are existential statives that denote a 
quality or condition and for which the impera- 
tive is blocked; their participles are often non- 
canonical in shape. Examples are hasuna ‘to be 
good’/yahsunu ‘it is good’ and hasan ‘(having 
become) good’; wasi‘a ‘to be wide, spacious’/ 
yasa‘u ‘it is wide, spacious’ and wadsi‘ ‘(having 
become) wide, spacious’. 

Impersonals are qualitatives that take only 
clauses or verbal nouns as subject; they conse- 
quently occur only in the 3rd person singular. 
Examples are wajaba ‘ald ‘to be necessary for’/ 
yajibu ‘it is necessary’ and wajib ‘necessary’; 
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jadura bi- ‘to be worth (do)ing’/yajduru bi- ‘it is 
worth...-ing’ and jadir bi- ‘worth...-ing’. 

‘Activities’ are actions that take place over 
a period of time and so entail expressions of 
extent of time, such as ‘for (an hour)’; there is 
no result or achievement or change in action — 
the action is the same at every point in time 
from the beginning to the end of the activity. 
Thus, in ‘he waited for two hours’, there is no 
change in or result from the activity, but the 
activity was unvaried at every point in those 
two hours; we do not know whether he met 
the party in question. Arabic activity verbs 
have progressive meaning in both the imperfect 
indicative and the active participle, as in Sagala 
‘to occupy’/yasgalu ‘he occupies, is occupy- 
ing’ and Ssagil ‘occupying’; intadara ‘to wait 
for’/yantadiru ‘he waits, is waiting for’ and 
muntadir ‘waiting for’. 

‘Acts’ are actions that entail punctual adver- 
bial expressions like ‘in (an hour)’ and, unlike 
activities, may result in the successful realiza- 
tion of a goal, as in ‘he wrote the article in two 
hours’. Acts may have progressive meaning in 
the imperfect indicative, but the active participle 
has only future meaning with the element of 
positive intention, e.g., the active participle katib 
means ‘going to write [without fail]’. Acts are 
of two types, (i) volitional, called ‘accomplish- 
ments’, like kataba ‘to write’/yaktubu ‘he writes, 
is writing’ and katib ‘going to write, will write’; 
accomplishments are typically transitive; and (ii) 
intransitive nonvolitional change-of-state actions, 
called ‘achievements’, whose active participles 
have perfective meaning (‘having become’), such 
as kabura ‘he became big’/yakburu ‘he becomes, 
is becoming big’? and kabir ‘(having become) 
big’; tabajjara ‘he turned to stone’/yatabajjaru 
‘he turns, is turning to stone’ and mutahajjir 
‘(having) turned to stone, ossified’. Note that as 
change-of-state qualitative verbs they may have 
noncanonical participles. 

‘Inchoative’ verbs essentially denote the 
beginning of an activity or condition; they may 
be transitive or intransitive. They all lack pro- 
gressive meaning in the imperfect indicative but 
are subdivided into three subsets on the basis of 
the meaning of the active participle: 


i. ‘Developmental’ inchoative participles, like 
all other change-of-state participles, have 
perfective and not progressive meaning: 
ta‘iba ‘to get tired’/yat‘abu ‘he gets tired’ 
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and ta‘ib, ta‘bdn ‘tired’; nasiya ‘to for- 
get’/yansa ‘he forgets’ and ndsin ‘having 
forgotten, forgetting’. 

ii. ‘Inceptive’ verbs may denote either an 
activity or the commencement of that 
activity; they thus combine the features 
of both Activity verbs and Developmen- 
tal verbs, e.g. rakiba ‘to ride; to mount, 
get on [horse, train, etc.]’/yarkabu ‘he 
rides; mounts, gets on’ and rakib ‘riding; 
mounted, on’. The participle has progres- 
sive meaning of the activity and perfective 
meaning of the inceptive act. Other exam- 
ples are ndma ‘to sleep; to fall asleep’/ 
yanamu ‘he sleeps; falls asleep’ and na@’im 
‘sleeping; asleep’; labisa ‘to wear; to don, 
put on’/yalbasu ‘he wears; puts on’ and 
labis ‘wearing; having put on, having on’. 

iii. ‘Movement’ verbs are a subset of Incep- 
tives that denote a change of location 
and whose participles may additionally 
denote predictive (‘future’) action; as with 
Inceptives the movement participle may 
have progressive meaning of the activity 
or perfective meaning of the state, but 
may further have predictive meaning of the 
activity, e.g. sdfara ‘to travel; to set out, 
depart’/yusdfiru ‘he travels; departs, leaves’ 
and musdfir ‘traveling; having departed, 
left; going to depart’; ijtama‘a ‘to come 
together, assemble, meet’/yajtami‘u ‘meets, 
is meeting’ and mujtami‘ ‘meeting; having 
met, assembled; going to meet’. Included 
are zero members of this semantic class, 
verbs of staying: bdgin (ld) ‘staying 
(until)’. These verb classes are summarized 
in Table ro. 


‘Phrasal verbs’ consist of a verb plus a prepo- 
sition which create a meaning different from 
that of the verb alone, e.g., gama means ‘to 
rise, stand erect’; its meaning is altered as fol- 
lows with the following prepositions governing 
the object: gama ‘ald ‘to rise up against; to be 
based, founded on’; gama li- ‘to rise in honor 
of; gama 7ild ‘to go to’; gama bi- ‘to undertake, 
begin, do’, as in gama bi-dirdsati s-sanskritiyya 
‘he undertook the study of Sanskrit’, gadmat 
bi-gatli ’abihi ‘she killed his father’. Phrasal 
verbs also include verb plus noun, such as 
-atlaqa saraba ‘to release [from imprisonment]’, 
consisting of ’atlaga ‘to unloosen’ and sardha 
‘release’ (> collocations). 
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Table 19. Verbal semantic classes 


Perfect tense: Event in 
narration 


Semantic class 
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Active participle: 
Resultant state: ‘having 
become...’; ‘having 
begun to...’ 


Imperfect tense: 
Attendant 
circumstance 





1. STATIVES Event: Entered a state 
or condition 
a. States ‘arafa ‘he learned’ 


basuna ‘it became 
good’ 

lazima ‘it became 
necessary’ 


b. Qualitatives 


c. Impersonals 


2. ACTIVITIES intadara ‘he waited’ 


3. ACTS 


a. Accomplishments — kataba ‘he wrote’ 


ibmarra ‘he turned 


red’ 


b. Achievements 


4. INCHOATIVES 
a. Developmental 
b. Inceptive 


ta‘iba ‘he got tired’ 
labisa ‘he wore; put 
on, donned’ 
safara ‘he traveled; 
he departed’ 


c. Movement 


4.3.9 Participles 

‘Participles’ are adjectives derived from verbs 
and retaining verbal force: they are active or 
passive in voice and transitive or intransitive; 
they denote a state resulting from a completed 
action (perfective) or one of having begun an 
action (progressive or future). Active participles 
from states, achievement, and developmental 
verbs (see Table 19) have perfective meaning; 
Activity participles have progressive meaning, 
and accomplishment verbs have [+volitional] 
future meaning; inceptive participles may have 
perfective or progressive meaning, and move- 
ment ones may have perfective, progressive, 
or future meaning. Passive participles denote 
‘having undergone the action of being...’, e.g. 
maktub ‘(having been) written’, ar-risdla al- 
maktuba ‘the letter that has been written, the 
written letter’. The timing of participles is 
present time, that is, co-occurring with the time 
of the matrix clause, e.g. ’a-ld tard-hu rakiban 
al-bisan? ‘don’t you see him riding/mounted 
on the horse?’ and ’a-lam tara-hu wa-huwa 


Existential: State, Perfective: ‘having 


condition or quality become...’ 
yarif ‘he knows’ “Grif ‘knowing now’ 
yabsunu ‘it is good’ basan ‘good’ 


> 


yalzamu ‘it is necessary’ Idzim ‘necessary’ 


yantadiru ‘he waits, 
is waiting’ 


muntadir ‘waiting’ 


yaktubu ‘he writes, katib ‘going to write’ 
is writing’ 

yabmarru ‘he turns 
red, is turning red’ 


mubmarr ‘reddened, 


reddish’ 


ta‘ib, ta‘ban ‘tired’ 
labis ‘wearing; having 


> 


yat‘abu ‘he gets tired’ 
yalbasu ‘he wears; 
puts on’ on 
yusdafiru ‘travels; musafir ‘traveling; 
departs’ departing; departed; 
going to depart/travel’ 


rakibun al-bisan? ‘didn’t you see him as he was 
riding/mounted on the horse?’. See also Section 
4.3, Verbs. All participles take sound plurals: 
labis/labistin and labisa/labisat ‘having donned; 
wearing’. 

Participles often become nouns, in which case 
Form I participles may take broken plurals: 
katib/katibun ‘have written’, but katib/kuttab 
‘writers’. 

The passive participle denotes patient, e.g. 
madris ‘(having been) studied’, mubaddad 
‘limited’. Passive participles may have potential 
meaning, e.g. maqbul ‘accepted; acceptable’, 
mas’ul ‘(having been) asked; responsible [‘can 
be questioned’]’. They may also be used as 
nouns of place, e.g. muxayyam ‘camp, encamp- 
ment’, mustaqbal ‘future’. 

There are active and passive patterns specific 
to Form I and to the derived Forms. The active 
participle of Form I pattern is Fa%L, and the 
passive pattern is maFUL: katib and maktub. 
There are also noncanonical Form I active 
participles, no doubt reflecting original parti- 
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Table 20. The derived participles 


imperfect stem active participle 


II -Fa7L- muFaiL 
Ill -Fa%L- muFaiL 
IV -FUL- muFiL 

V -taFa“aL- mutaFaiL 
VI -taFa‘aL- mutaFaiL 
VII -nFa%L- munFaiL 
VIII -FtaiL- muFtaiL 
IX -FaLL- muFaLL 
X -staF%L- mustaFiL 
QI -Fa‘LiL- muFa‘ LiL 


cipial forms: Fa‘L, Fa‘aL, Fa‘iL, FaTL, e.g. sa‘b 
‘difficult’, basan ‘good’, rajil ‘going on foot, 
walking’, kabir ‘big’. For derived verbs the pre- 
fix mu- is added to the imperfect verb stem, and 
the stem vowel is changed to i for active parti- 
ciples and to a for passive participles (see Table 
20). The stem vowel in Form IX is deleted by 
phonological rule (see Sec. 2.5). 

The passive participle of Form VII does 
not occur as a participle, but, just like the 
other derived participles, it does occur as a 
noun of place, as in munxafad ‘low ground, 
depression’. 


4.3.10 Verbal nouns 

Verbal nouns’ are nouns (gerunds) derived 
from verbs on the basis of semantics (Form I) 
or by phonological rule (derived Forms); they 
name the denotation of the verb and retain 
some verbal force; they may be active or passive 
in voice. They are often lexicalized as concrete 
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passive participle illustration 


muhaddid ‘limiting’ 
muhaddad ‘limited’ 


musafir ‘traveling; 
traveler’ 

mubarak ‘blessed; 
fortunate’ 


muFa“aL 


muFa‘aL 


muFaL mursil ‘sending? 


mursal ‘sent’ 


mutaFa‘aL mutakallim ‘speaking; 
spokesman’ 
mutahaqqaq 


‘ascertained, certain’ 


mutaFa‘aL mutaqabil ‘exchanging 
(with each other)’ 
mutaqabal ‘exchanged; 


reciprocal’ 


[munFa‘aL] munsahib ‘withdraw- 


ing’ 

mustarik ‘participant’ 
mustarak ‘common, 
collective’ 


muFta‘aL 


= mubmarr ‘reddened, 
reddish’ 

mustamil ‘using? 
musta‘mal ‘used’ 


mustaFaL 


muFa‘LaL mutarjim ‘translator’ 


mutarjam ‘translated’ 


nouns resulting from the action of the verb, like 
bing@ ‘building [gerund]’ and ‘a building’, e.g. 
dubisna min qatli xalilin ‘we were astonished 
at the killing of Khalil/at Khalil’s murder’ and 
dubisna min qatli xalilin jawadan ‘we were 
astonished at Khalil’s killing of Jawad’ (> 
masdar; — verbal noun). 

Form I verbal nouns show a high degree of 
semantic correlation with the verb. For exam- 
ple, transitive verbs with perfect stem vowel a 
or i tend to take the form Fa‘L, e.g. dars ‘study- 
ing’; intransitive verbs with perfect stem vowel 
a tend to take the pattern Fu'dL (jalasa ‘to sit’ — 
julus; wasala ‘to arrive’ — wusiul ‘arrival’) as do 
passives (wujtid ‘to be found; existence’); hol- 
low verbs of movement gravitate to Fa‘aLan 
(dawardn ‘turning, rotation’ and tayaran ‘fly- 
ing; aviation’). See Wright (1951:I, r10) for a 
detailed listing of verbal nouns. 

The basic rule for derived verbal nouns is 
to insert long @ before the final radical and to 
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Table 21. Verbal noun formation 


Form perfect stem verbal noun 

I Fa‘VL- FaL, Fa‘aL, etc. 
I Fa“aL- taFiL, tiF'GL, taFaL 
TI Fa‘aLa- muFa‘aLa, FiaL 
IV -aF'aL- iF GL 

Vv taFa“aL- taFa“uL 

VI taFa‘aL- taFauL 

VII inFa‘aL- inFi'GL 

VII iFta‘aL- iFti‘aL 

IX iF‘aLL- iFiLaL 

x istaF‘aL- istiF'aL 

Ql Fa‘LaL- Fa‘LaLa 

QU taFa‘LaL- taFa‘ LuL 


change all the preceding vowels to i. Exceptions 
are those of Form II, which fit the major pattern 
taF7L (‘allama ‘to teach’ — ta‘lim ‘teaching, 
instruction’) and the intensive canonical pattern 
tiFaL or taFaL (dakkara ‘to remind’ — tidkar 
‘remembrance’) (weak verbs have the special 
pattern taFiya); Form III with the patterns 
muFadaLa (dafa‘a ‘an ‘to defend’ — mudafa‘a 
‘defending, defense’) and the canonical Fi‘aL 
(difa‘ ‘defense’); and Forms V and VI which 
change the stem vowel to u: taFa“uL, taFauL 
(takallum ‘speaking [noun]’, tagabul ‘exchange’) 
(see Table 21). 


4.4 Particles 


‘Particles’ are uninflected words, subclassified 
on the basis of function into > adverbs, > 
prepositions, ~ conjunctions, nominal parti- 
cles, verbal particles, and > interjections. 


4.4.1 Adverbs 

Primary adverbs are a closed class, such as 
’aydan ‘also’, fagat ‘only’. Most adverbials are 
indefinite accusative nouns or adjectives, e.g. 
ruwaydan ‘slowly, gently’, laylan ‘at night’, 
gariban ‘soon’; or accusative pairs without 
nunation, e.g. layla nahara ‘day and night’; or 
prepositional phrases, e.g. ka-dalika ‘like that, 
thus, also’, bi-sur‘atin ‘quickly’, ‘an qaribin 
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illustration 


> 


fabm ‘understanding, comprehension 
taqsim ‘division; partition’ 
tasmiya ‘naming’ 

mudafa‘a, difa‘ ‘defense’ 

-ixraj ‘extracting, extraction’ 
ta‘ajjub ‘amazement’ 

taSadwur ‘joint consultation’ 
insibab ‘withdrawing, withdrawal’ 
intixab ‘electing, election’ 

ibmirar ‘reddening’ 

istimal ‘use’ 

handasa ‘engineering’ 


tafalsuf ‘acting like a philosopher 
[ faylasuif|, philosophizing’ 


‘soon’. There is also a closed class of adverbs 
in -u of nominal origin complementing prepo- 
sitions in -a/i, such as ba‘du ‘afterward; yet, 
still’, fawqu ‘up, above’, gablu ‘earlier, previ- 
ously’. The particles -’idin and -daka ‘at the 
time of’ may be suffixed to accusative time 
nouns to form time adverbials, e.g. waqta-idin 
and hina-daka ‘at that time’. Expressions like 
bi-saklin...and bi-siratin...plus adjective are 
also a fertile source of adverbials, e.g. bi-suiratin 
mitaliyya ‘ideally’. 

The ‘cognate accusative’ (> object, absolute) 
is frequently used to strengthen, clarify, or 
modify the meaning of the verb; it is the accu- 
sative case form of the (cognate) verbal noun 
of the verb in question, as in English I wal- 
loped him a walloping. The cognate accusative 
may be unmodified, e.g. Saraytu-ha Sird’an ‘I 
bought it [i.e., it wasn’t a gift]’, or modified, 
especially with a noun of quantity, e.g. sd‘adu- 
na musa ‘adatan kabiran/kulla |-musd‘ada ‘they 
helped us greatly/in every way’; sakata sukuta 
I-mayyiti ‘he fell silent as a corpse’; ‘amala- 
hu mu‘amalata |-walidi li-bni-hi ‘he treated 
him like a son [i.e. a father’s treatment of his 
son]’. 

The particle ’inna ‘indeed, verily’ is a sen- 
tence-initial adverb that is followed by an accu- 
sative subject (> ’inna wa~axawatuba). 
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4.4.2 Prepositions 

Prepositions show the semantic or grammatical 
relationship between their objects and other 
portions of the sentence. Primary prepositions 
are a closed class, like ‘ala ‘on’, ila ‘to’, bi- 
‘in; by, with’, fi ‘in’, li- ‘for, to’, ka- ‘like, 
as’, ma‘a ‘with’, min ‘from’. There are many 
noun-prepositions occurring in the accusative 
case, or genitive case when serving in a geni- 
tive function, e.g. ’amama-ka ‘in front of you’, 
but min ’amami-ka ‘from in front of yow (> 
prepositions). 


4.4.3 Conjunctions 

Conjunctions connect words, phrases, clauses, 
and sentences. On the clause level they may be 
coordinating (— parataxis) or subordinating (> 
subordination). The conjunctions wa- ‘and’ and 
fa- ‘and, and then, and so’ occur on all of these 
levels. Of these two, wa- is a pure coordina- 
tor; fa- connotes subsequence or consequence, 
and in a dialogue may denote change of sub- 
ject. Other coordinating connectors are tumma 
‘then, and then’, bal ‘nay, indeed’, wa-lakinna 
‘but’. Subordinating conjunctions are ’an ‘[the 
concept] that’ (followed by subjunctive verb); 
’anna ‘[the fact] that’ (taking an indicative 
verb); fa- ‘in order that’, li-(kay)/lian ‘in order 
that’. Combinations exist, such as bi-md anna 
‘inasmuch as, since’ (+ conjunctions; > causal 
clause; > concessive clause; > connectives). 


4.4.4 Interjections 

Interjections are words or phrases that express 
emotions; they do not enter into the syntactic 
structure of the sentence, but may serve as an 
entire utterance. Illustrations are ’ajal ‘yes’, la 
‘no’, wa-...ah ‘oh, what a...’ as in wd-asaf- 
ah! ‘oh, what grief!’, wa-farbat-ah! ‘what joy!’, 
and wayla-ka! ‘woe is you!’ (— interjections). 


4.4.5 Nominal particles 

Nominal particles occur only with nouns; they 
include the vocative particles yd and -dh ‘o’, as 
in ya rabb-i and rabb-ah ‘o, (my) Lord!’, and 
the annunciative particle ida (bi-) ‘and then, 
all of a sudden there is ...’, e.g. *idd bi-sawtin 
yaqulu ‘all of a sudden there was a voice say- 
ing...’. The particle wa- with following geni- 
tive introduces an oath (wa-llabi ‘by God!’) or 
may indicate quantity, ‘many a...’ (wa-laylatin 
‘many a night’). 
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4.4.6 Verbal particles 

Verbal particles include gad and la-. The cir- 
cumstantial particle gad with a perfect verb 
denotes the resultant state of an event (present 
perfect); e.g. gad ‘alimtu ’anna-hu fi |-qahira ‘I 
have learned/I know now that he is in Cairo’. 
With the imperfect it denotes possibility: gad 
yakunu |~ana fi l-qahira ‘he might be in Cairo 
now’. The > asseverative particle Ja- empha- 
sizes the force of the verb: la-qad ‘ddat! ‘she has 
returned!, she’s back!’. 


4.4.7 Negation 

The negative particle /@ is the unmarked nega- 
tive, serving to negate most parts of speech and 
structures (~ negation). 

With indefinite accusative nouns, /a negates 
the class of items denoted by the noun, e.g. /a@ 
-ahad-a ‘no one’, Id Say’-a ‘nothing’, la mafarr-a 
min-hu ‘unavoidable, inevitable [lit. ‘there is no 
escape from it’]’, la naqat-a Ii fi |’amr ‘I have 
nothing to do with this [lit. “I have no camel in 
the matter”]’. 

The noun gayr followed by a genitive noun 
or adjective means ‘non-, in-’, e.g. al-‘arab-u 
wa-gayr-u |-arab-i ‘Arabs and non-Arabs’, 
gayru sabib-in ‘incorrect’. The noun ‘adam 
‘nothingness’ also negates a following geni- 
tive noun, e.g. ‘adam at-tadaxxuli ‘nonin- 
terference’, ‘adam at-tiqa ‘[vote of] lack of 
confidence’. 

With verbs the perfect tense is typically negated 
by lam ‘did not’/lammd ‘has not’ + jussive 
(mata ‘he died’ — lam yamut ‘he did not die’ — 
lamma yamut ‘he hasn’t died yet’). The auxil- 
iary verbs > kdna wa-axawadtu-hd are negated 
with lam + jussive or md + perfect (lam nakun 
hundka = ma kunna hundka ‘we weren’t there’, 
lam yazal fi |-bayt ‘he is still in the house’). The 
perfect tense negated with /a has optative force, 
e.g. la samaha-ka |-lahu ya najib! ‘may God not 
forgive you, Najib!’. 

The imperfect indicative is negated by 1a, 
occasionally by md (la yafalu Sayan ‘he’s 
not doing anything’). Stative verbs may be 
negated by the verb laysa ‘not be’, producing 
a more literary style (lastu ’adri ‘I don’t know’ 
= la ’a‘rifu). Future tense (predictions) with 
sawfa/sa- are negated by sawfa Id, e.g. sawfa la 
-usafiru 7ild tunisa gadan ‘I will not depart for 
Tunis tomorrow’. 

The subjunctive with Jan ‘will never, will not’ 
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traditionally supplies a strong denial of future 
tense, but in contemporary usage it also serves 
as a negative of sawfa/sa-, e.g. lan ’aqil-a la-ka 
mada fa‘alnabu ‘I will never tell you what we 
did’. 

The 2nd person jussive with /d gives a nega- 
tive command, e.g. ld tansd-nd! ‘don’t forget 
us!’. In the rst and 3rd persons it produces 
an indirect command, e.g. fa-la nadhab 7ila |- 
magqha |-yawma ‘let’s not go to the coffee shop 
today’; la yadxul wahda-hu ‘let him not enter 
alone’. 

Correlative /a...wa-Id ‘neither...nor’ occurs 
with single word and with clauses, e.g. la hada 
wa-ld daka ‘neither this nor that’; la talfana wa- 
la kataba ‘he neither phoned nor wrote’. 

The defective verb /aysa also negates phrases, 
e.g. laysa bi-t-t@ira bal bi-s-sayydra ‘not by 
plane but by car’. 

Equative sentences are negated by the verb 
laysa ‘not be’ and occasionally by mad; a 
predicate nominal may be governed by J0i-, 
e.g. laysa I-mudir bi-xayr ‘the director is not 
well’; lastu qaliqan ‘alayhim ‘I am not worried 
about them’; md huwa bi-kddib-in ‘he is not 
lying’. 

Clauses are negated by negating the verb. 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Agreement 


Noun modifiers agree with human nouns in 
number, case, and gender, e.g. ma‘a talibatin 
gatariyyatin ‘with Qatari students [fem. pl.]’ 
(> agreement). Nonhuman plurals, however, 
are syntactically feminine singular, as in (7): 


(7) hal ?akalat hadihi |-kilabu 
QQ. eat.Perf.3fs_ this.fs the-dogs 
l?a‘duma kulla-ha? 
the-bones all-her 


‘Did these dogs eat all of the bones?’ 


There is full agreement between a verb and a 
preceding subject, but number agreement is 
blocked if the subject follows, as in (8). 


(8) ?ata lawladu 
come.Perf.3ms_ the-boys 
wa-la‘ibu kurata |-qadam 


and-play.Perf.3mp_ ball the-foot 
‘The boys came and played soccer’ 
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For the semantic difference between the two 
word orders, > topic/comment and > theme/ 
rheme. 


5.2 Nominal phrases 


Apposition is the juxtaposition of two nouns 
with the same referent to serve as a single 
syntactic unit, sharing the same case, e.g. al- 
*anisatu hindun ‘Miss Hind’; ’axitka salimun 
‘your brother Salim’. 

Demonstrative phrases contain a demonstra- 
tive pronoun joined to a following noun by the 
definite article; they are analyzed as a subclass 
of appositives, the demonstrative agreeing with 
the noun in number and gender, while the noun 
agrees with the demonstrative in case, e.g. ‘an 
hadibi |-mas-alati ‘concerning this question’. 
The demonstrative may alternatively, for sty- 
listic reasons, follow the definite noun, as in 
fi l-maqali hada ‘in this article’. If the noun 
is modified, the demonstrative must follow it, 
e.g. al-“Glamu l|-jadidu hada ‘this new world’, ft 
madinati-na hadihi ‘in this city of ours’. 

Noun Phrases consist of a noun head plus 
modifiers, which may be any other phrase. The 
‘genitive — construct’ (> iddfa) consists of a 
noun in an appropriate case (‘the first term’) 
and a genitive noun (‘the second term’). It may 
denote any of the following: 


i. Possession: possessor — possessed, e.g. 
sayyaratu z-z@ iri ‘the car of the visitor, the 
visitor’s car’ 

ii. Naming: feature — name, e.g. madinatu I- 
kuwayti ‘the city of Kuwait, Kuwait City’ 

iii. Composition: concrete noun — material, 
e.g. finjanu faxxdrin ‘an earthenware cup’ 

iv. Limitation: class — item, e.g. finjdnu qahwa- 
tin ‘a coffee cup’ (cf. finjanu qahwatin min 
al-m@i ‘a coffee-cupful of water’) 

v. Content: container — contents, e.g. finjdnu 
gahwatin ‘a cup of coffee’ = finjanun min 
al-qabwati 


The first term never takes definite article or 
nunation but is definite by construction, e.g. 
sd‘atu |-marati ‘the woman’s watch’ and sd‘atu 
mraatin ‘a woman’s watch’. 

The following are specialized genitive con- 
structs: 
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i. — Quantifier phrases have as first term a 
noun of quantity, such as kull, jami‘ ‘all’; 
-aglab, ’aktar ‘most’; ba‘d ‘some’, e.g. kullu 
n-nasi ‘all of the people’, ba‘du |’abyani 
‘some times’. Numerals 3 through ro form 
a subclass of quantifier phrases, as in xam- 
satu ’ayydmin ‘five days’ (> numerals). The 
first term may also be an interrogative noun 
(Cayyu safhatin? ‘what page?’), elative adjec- 
tive (adkda tullabin ‘the most intelligent 
students’; — elative), and ordinal numeral 
(liawwali marratin ‘for the first time’). 

ii. Verbal noun phrases. If the first term is a 
verbal noun, the following constructions 
are possible: 

State: existential, e.g. wujiidu I-haribi ‘the 
whereabouts of the fugitive’ 

Action: agent or patient, e.g. gatlu s-sdrigi 
‘the thief’s murdering (of someone); the 
thief’s murder’ 

Action: agent (gen.) + patient (acc.), e.g. 
gatlu s-sdriq-i sabib-a I-maballi ‘the thief’s 
murdering (of) the shopkeeper’ (Qafisheh 
1968) 


Adjectives may be modified by prepositional 
phrases, as in mashur bi-amwali-hi ‘famous 
for his wealth’. They may also be modified 
by a defined genitive noun, as in midfa‘ bad 
al-mada ‘a long-range gun [lit. ‘gun long of 
range’|’. Attributively, it agrees with the noun 
in definiteness, e.g. ar-rajul al-qasi |-qalb-i ‘the 
hard-hearted man’. 

Participles have the force of verbs without 
expressing aspect, time, or agent but do have 
other verbal behaviors, e.g. wa‘idan an-ndsa 
bi- l-‘awda ‘promising the people to return’ 
(participle with two objects); gadimina min dar 
bayda@ coming from Casablanca’ (intransitive 
participle; > participle). 


5.3. Sentences 


There are two basic types of sentence, the verb- 
less sentence (~ nominal sentence; > locatives) 
and those with verbs (— verbal sentence). 


5.3.1 Verbless sentences 

Verbless sentences contain a subject and a 
predicate nominative adjective or noun, or a 
prepositional phrase or clause; the predicate 
modifies or identifies the subject. Nominalized 
clauses may serve as subject. The unmarked 
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word order is Subject Predicate (SP), but the 
order is reversed if the subject is indefinite or a 
clause. If the predicate begins with the definite 
article al-, a ‘pronoun of separation’ (a 3rd 
person pronoun typically in agreement with 
the subject) is inserted between the subject and 
predicate. The predicate may be an adjective, 
as in (9). 


(9) hadibi I-fikratu mumtdaza 
this the-idea excellent 
‘That’s an excellent idea!’ 


or a noun, as in (ro): 


(10) al-ustadu ‘abdu |-qadir 
the-professor ‘Abd al-Qadir 
mudarrisu-na_ |-jadid 
instructor-our the-new 
‘Professor ‘Abd al-Qadir is our new 
instructor’ 


or a prepositional phrase, as in (11): 

(11) yusuf bdliyyan ft maktabi-hi 
Yusuf at.present in office-his 
“Yusuf is in his office at present’ 

or a noun with definite article, as in (12): 

(12) tawfiq huwa_ I-bhakim 
Tawfiq he the-doctor 


‘Tawfiq is the doctor’ 


or a clause, as in (13): 


(13) ?axt-ki huwa_ I-ladi 
brother-your he who 
la‘iba dawr-a_— |-malik-i 
play.Perf.3ms role.Acc the-king-Gen 
fi t-tamtiliyya 
in the-play 


‘Your brother is the one who played the 
role of the king in the play’ 


Clauses may also serve as subject, as in (14): 


(14) min I-mafriud -an 
from the-assumed that 
yazuru-na taniyatan 
visit.Subj.3mp-us again 


‘It is assumed that they will visit us 
again’ 
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In a sentence with an indefinite subject, the 
word order is Predicate Subject, as in (15): 


(15) ‘ind-i swalun 
with-me question.Nom.Indef 
‘T have a question’ 


Existential sentences are exemplified by the 
previous sentence, which contains an indefinite 
subject and a preposed predicate. Existence 
is also expressed by the passive verb wujida/ 
yujadu ‘to be found’, e.g. hal yujadu lawh-un 
fi |-gurfa? ‘is there a blackboard in the room?’. 
Existence in past time is expressed with the 
insertion of the perfect tense of kana, e.g. Rana 
yawma-daka lusisun katirun ‘there were at 
that time many thieves’. 


5.3.2 Verbal sentences 

In Verb Phrases, ‘modal’ or ‘auxiliary’ verbs 
may modify the meaning of the main verb in 
the clause, normally in the indicative mood; 
in addition to kdna, which switches the time 
frame of the main verb, there are auxiliary 
verbs that denote the commencing of an action 
or state, such as bada’alyabda’u ‘to begin’ and 
-axadalya’xudu ‘to take’, e.g. badaulaxadu 
yadrustina ba‘da I|-imtiban ‘they began to study 
after the exam’; auxiliary verbs of continuing, 
such as istamarra ‘to continue’, dalla/yadallu 
‘to remain’ and md zdlalmd yazdalu ‘not cease 
to’, e.g. lam tazal tatakallamu ‘an-ka ‘she still 
talks about you’; and miscellaneous verbs best 
translated as adverbs, such as kdda/lyakadu 
‘almost’, e.g. kddat taqa‘u ‘she almost fell’, 
kidtu *uqtalu ‘I was almost killed’ (> auxiliary 
verbs; > modal). 

The unmarked > word order in the verbal 
sentence is Verb Subject Object (VSO), with 
optional modifiers at any position. The verb 
preceding its subject is always singular, but oth- 
erwise agrees in person and gender (— agree- 
ment; — verbal sentence), as in (16) and (17). 


(16) Sahida r-r@ isu 
witness.Perf.3ms_ the-president 
l-mundawardt-i I-babriyya 
the-maneuvers-Acc_ the-naval 
‘The president witnessed the naval 
maneuvers’ 
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(17) badarat al-mumarridatu ila 
come.Perf.3fs the-nurses to 


l-mustasfa fawran 
the-hospital immediately 
‘The nurses came to the hospital 


immediately’ 


The word order SVO, however, is equally com- 
mon with the imperfect tense, whose function 
is to describe the background situation rather 
than events, as in (18). 


(18) al-bayanu ywakkidu baqq-a 


the-statement affirms right-Acc 
§-Sa‘b-i fi ntiqad-i 
the-people-Acc in criticizing-Gen 
|-bukima 


the-government 
‘The statement affirms the right of the 
people to criticize the government’ 


5.3.3 Focus 
— Focus extraposition of the topic occurs typi- 
cally with ’ammd...fa- ‘as for...then’, as in 
(19) and (20): 


-amma z-zuwwadru fa-lam 

as.for  the-visitors fa-not 
yashadu-ha 

witness.Juss.3mp-her 

‘As for the visitors, they did not witness 
them’ 


(19) 


wa-l-jarba najaw 
and-the-wounded be.saved.Perf.3mp 
kulla-hum 

all-them 

‘(As for) the wounded, they were all 
saved’ 


(20) 


The inna group (> inna wa~’axawatuha) intro- 
duces clauses and is followed by an accusative 
subject, whether noun or pronoun, as in (21) 
and (22). 


(21) ’inna  I-qitar-a qad 
indeed the-train-Acc gad 
gdadarat 
depart.Perf.3 fs 


‘The train has left’ 
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(22) na‘rifu -anna-hu 
know.Imperf.rp that-him 
taxarraja min jami‘ati-i 
graduate.Perf.3ms from university-Gen 
L-qahira 
Cairo 
‘We know that he graduated from Cairo 
University’ 


inna does not trigger subject movement in 
verbless sentences, as in (23): 


inna li-d-dayri buquq-an 
verily for-the-monastery rights-Acc 
muqaddasat-an 

sacred-Acc 

‘The monastery does have sacred rights’ 


(23) 


5.3-4. Relative clauses 

The relative clause is a syntactically complete 
clause related to a definite antecedent by an 
agreeing form of the > relative pronoun al- 
ladi ‘who’ (> relative clause); if the anteced- 
ent is indefinite, the relative pronoun, which 
is definite, is blocked (— sifa). In either case, 
there must be an agreement feature in the rela- 
tive clause with the antecedent (> ‘@id). The 
agreement features in (24) — (26) are in bold 
and italics. 


(24) hada huwa I-mutribu  |-ladi 
this he the-singer who 
takallamnad  ‘an-hu 
talk.Perf.1p about-him 


‘This is the singer that we talked about’ 


(25) hada huwa mutribun takallamna 
this he singer talk.Perf.rp 
‘an-hu 
about-him 


‘This is a singer that we talked about’ 


(26) hada mutribun darasa fi 
this singer study.Perf.3ms in 
-urubba 
Europe 


‘This is a singer who studied in Europe’ 


When there is no antecedent, al-ladi or man 
‘whoever’ serves as the subject of two consecu- 
tive clauses, as in (27) and (28). 
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(27) al-ladi qdla dalika 

who _ say.Perf.3ms_ that 

sadaqa 

speak.the.truth.Perf.3ms 

‘Whoever said that spoke the truth’ 
(28) man jadda wajada 

who - strive.Perf.3ms__find.Perf.3ms 


‘He who tries hard will succeed’ (proverb) 


5.3.5 Circumstantial clause 

The ‘circumstantial clause’ (jumla hdliyya; > 
bal) modifies a noun describing an attendant 
circumstance (bal) in which the antecedent 
finds itself. The basic structure of the clause 
is (i) wa- ‘as, while’ + a verbless sentence; or 
(ii) wa- ‘as, while’ + an independent pronoun 
referring to the antecedent + a verbal sentence; 
in every instance there is ideally a pronominal 
reference to the antecedent. An example of 
the former is intadara qalilan wa-zawjatu-hu 
fi |-matbax ‘he waited a while, while his wife 
was in the kitchen’; of the latter ‘ada I-kahin 
wa-huwa yurattilu bi-luga qadima gariba ‘the 
priest returned as he was chanting in a strange 
ancient language’. 

A perfect tense in circumstantial clauses is 
preceded by wa-qad, e.g. ada wa- gad baraka 
t-tifl ‘he returned having blessed the child’. 

The wa- + pronoun is often omitted before 
an imperfect tense verb, e.g. ‘dda yurattilu ‘he 
came back chanting’, and the imperfect may be 
changed to an accusative indefinite participle, 
e.g. dda murattilan ‘he came back chanting’. 


5.3.6 Conditional sentences 

Conditional sentences consist of a condition 
clause (protasis) and a result clause (apodosis; 
— jaza@). There are three conditional particles, 
which indicate the degree of probability of the 
realization of the condition: ’in ‘if, if it should 
be that...’ (pure hypothesis); ’ida ‘if, when’ and 
ida ma ‘whenever’; and law....la- ‘if it were 
the case that...’ (contrary-to-fact condition). 
The verbs in both clauses have perfect tense 
but refer to present time; a form of kana plus 
gad preceding the main verb switches it to a 
past-time context, and a form of yakunu + qad 
switches it to future perfect. The jussive mood 
may replace the perfect tense in conditions with 
in, e.g. ?in dahabta dahabtu ‘if you go, I'll go’ 
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(perfect tense) and ’in tadhab ’adhab ‘if you go, 
Pll go’ (jussive mood); ?in ixtarta ?anta |-qahwa 
ixtartu-ha ’and kaddlika ‘if you choose coffee, 
I will, too’; ida dahabta dahabtu ‘if/when you 
go, PIl go’; ’ayna-mda dahabta dahabtu ‘wher- 
ever you go, I'll go’; law dahabta la-dahabtu 
‘if you were to go, I would go’; law kunta qad 
badarta I-jalsa la-kuntu qad ra’aytu-ka ‘if you 
had attended the session, I would have seen 
you’. If the result clause verb does not have 
perfect tense, fa- must introduce the clause, as 


in (29). 


(29) ida ’ataw ma‘a-na_ fa-sawfa 
if come.Perf.zmp withus fa-will 
nazuru leahram 
visit.Imperf.1p the.pyramids 


‘If they come with us, we will visit the 
Pyramids’ 
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Modifier > X-bar Syntax 


Mood (Arabic Dialects) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Mood in spoken Arabic is a complex grammati- 
cal category. Standard Arabic grammarians did 
not have a term for it and therefore made no 
explicit reference to it (~ mood (Standard 
Arabic)). Mood in spoken Arabic is complex 
for the following reasons: (i) There is no univer- 
sally agreed definition of the term; (ii) spoken 
Arabic, including > Educated (Spoken) Arabic, 
is characterized by variation, which, albeit sys- 
tematic, is manifested in seemingly messy reali- 
zations of forms and structures in the different 
Arab countries; and (iii) mood cuts across the 
grammatical categories of tense, aspect, modal- 
ity, and person. An additional factor is that 
spoken Arabic is not codified; there are no 
definitive grammars to date nor comprehensive 
and exhaustive lexicons of any of the various 
Arabic vernaculars. These factors and the lack 
of respect for spoken Arabic among the Arabs, 
particularly among Arab grammarians, kept 
the term ‘mood’ in Arabic linguistics outside 
the interest and focus of researchers. 


2. DEFINITION OF MOOD 


Aworkable definition of mood may beattempted 
here at the risk of arousing objections among 
some linguists and students of language. 
A good starting point is Lyons’ definition 
(1968:307): 


Mood, like tense, is frequently realized by inflecting 
the verb or by modifying it by means of ‘auxilia- 
ries’. It is best defined in relation to an ‘unmarked’ 
class of sentences which express simple statements 
of fact, unqualified with respect to the attitude of 
the speaker towards what he is saying. 
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This definition involves both verb inflections 
and speakers’ attitudes toward the propositions 
in their utterances. In several world languages, 
including Arabic, the differences between state- 
ment, commands, and (to a lesser extent) ques- 
tions are grammaticalized in verb inflections. 

Mood, therefore, cannot be restricted to the 
study of the morphological forms of verbs: its 
nature and significance can only be revealed 
in reference to the semantico-pragmatic mean- 
ing of utterances in context. The various verb 
forms, in other words, have to be syntacti- 
cally and pragmatically contextualized, so that 
statements of meaning can be attributed to 
them (cf. Lyons 1977). After all, the bound- 
ary between morphology and syntax is often 
hard to delineate. Obviously, the morphologi- 
cal forms by themselves fall short of revealing 
the diversity of propositional, functional, and 
interpersonal meanings expressed in contextu- 
alized language. 

An anticipatory example from Jordanian/ 
Palestinian spoken Arabic illustrates this point. 
Consider the b- non-past and the zero non-past 
as two modal verb forms: b(y)il‘ab ‘he plays/is 
playing’, yil‘ab ‘he plays’. To say that the b- 
non-past form b(y)il‘ab is in the indicative mood, 
whereas the zero non-past yil‘ab is in the so- 
called subjunctive mood, does not bring out 
the meaningful contrasts between them, unless 
these forms are contextualized. For instance, 
in answer to wén ilwalad ‘where is the boy?’, 
the b- non-past bil‘ab ‘he is playing’ is accept- 
able, whereas the zero non-past *yil‘ab is not. 
However, ilwalad bibibb yil‘ab ‘the boy likes to 
play’, with the zero non-past subjunctive form 
is acceptable, but ilwalad bibibb *bil‘ab with 
the b- non-past is not. 

Now, compare the above-mentioned forms in 
subordinate clauses: ’ulnalu bil‘ab (b- non-past) 
‘we told him (that) he is playing’ and ’ulndlu 
yil‘ab (zero non-past) ‘we told him to play’. In 
the former, the accusative pronominal form -u 
and the agent of bil‘ab are not coreferential, 
whereas in the latter they are. It is such con- 
textualized contrasts that make linguistic state- 
ments meaningful, and therefore worthwhile. 


3. MODAL FORMS AND 
STRUCTURES IN SPOKEN ARABIC 


Arabic, being the language of literate people, 
comprises a continuum of several varieties in- 
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cluding > Classical Arabic, > Modern Standard 
Arabic, > Educated (Spoken) Arabic, and collo- 
quial vernaculars. The study of mood in spoken 
Arabic must take cognizance of variation as a 
salient feature of this medium of communica- 
tion. The imperative form of the root k-t-b ‘to 
write’, for instance, is realized variously as ktob 
in Syria, ’iktib in Egypt, and ’uktub in Jordan/ 
Palestine. But this kind of variation hardly 
interferes with mutual intelligibility. 

In this entry, the grammatical category of 
mood is seen as comprising three main types 
(cf. Lyons 1977; Cowell 1964): the indicative 
mood, the imperative mood, and the subjunc- 
tive mood. 

The indicative mood is mainly used in declar- 
ative sentences to make statements of fact, but 
the same verb form may also be used to ask 
questions and express surprise, provided the 
intonation is appropriate. For example, the b- 
non-past in the following utterances expresses a 
statement and a question/surprise, respectively: 
bikdib ‘aléna ‘he lies/is lying to us’, bikdib 
‘aléna? ‘is he lying to us?’. 

The imperative mood is a means of express- 
ing mands (i.e. commands, requests, directives, 
etc.). 

The subjunctive mood is appropriate for sev- 
eral semantico-pragmatic functions, including 
the speech acts of suggesting, exhorting, pray- 
ing (or invoking the aid of God), and similar 
performative illocutions (cf. Lyons 1977). 

Each of these moods is discussed and illus- 
trated herein. But it should be pointed out here 
that the following analysis pertains primarily 
to the non-past tense in spoken Arabic, since it 
is the non-past that exhibits the various inflec- 
tions and proclitics of mood. The past tense in 
spoken Arabic is not subject to modal inflec- 
tions, but it is capable of expressing factive 
(i.e. realized) propositions (e.g. misi ‘he left’), 
where it is understood that the action asserted 
was unequivocally realized prior to the moment 
of speaking, and non-factive propositions (e.g. 
-aftikir innu misi ‘I think he left’), whereby the 
speakers make no firm commitment to the truth 
or falsity of the proposition. They are simply 
saying that it is not a fact that the action was 
realized; it is only a possibility. 

A further modality which the past tense can 
convey is what Mitchell and El-Hassan (1994: 
7-8) call contrafactivity. Consider the Jordanian/ 
Palestinian ya retni ’bilt nasihtak ‘I wish I had 
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accepted your advice’ and the Egyptian law 
kutti smiti kalami kutti ksibt ‘if you had 
listened to me, you would have won’. These 
utterances are modal means of expressing con- 
trafactivity, i.e. the unequivocal nonrealization 
of the propositions involved. Finally, the past 
tense cannot convey mands (commands, re- 
quests, directives), i.e. cannot be used in the 
imperative mood, simply because mands are 
addressed to a second person to perform an 
act subsequent to the moment of utterance (not 
prior to it). In the following sections, the focus 
of discussion is on the non-past, which exhibits 
the typical moods and diverse modal distinc- 
tions in Arabic. 


4. MOOD AND THE NON-PAST 
TENSE 


4.1 The indicative mood 


The indicative mood typically expresses asser- 
tions in declarative sentences. The non-past tense 
compatible with this type of mood is fairly con- 
stantly marked by the prefix bi- or byi-, as in: 


yusif da bifakkar ibnafsu w bass 

‘This Yusif thinks of himself only’ 

*inta ssabab fi kull illi byibsal 

“You are the cause of all that is 
happening’ 

huwwa lwabid illi habbétu °u lissa 
babibbu 

‘He is the only one I (ever) loved and 
still love’ 

da guz’ min ilmifsal ill ana barakkibu 

‘This is part of the joint that I fix’ 

di axir haga baulhdlak 

‘This is the last thing I say to you’ 


Egyptian 


hada rrijjal bikdib ‘aléna 

‘This man is lying to us’ 

buktub maktub 

‘He writes/is writing a letter’ 

bimsu fillél 

‘They leave/are leaving at night’ 

btishar ‘indhum 

‘She spends/is spending the evening 
with them’ 

’ana baxtalif ma‘ku fi rra’y 

‘T disagree with you’ 


Jordanian/ 
Palestinian 
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byakol 

‘He is eating [in answer to wénu 
yusif ‘where’s Yousif?’] 

wi bta‘rif tirsim 

‘And she can [lit. ‘knows how to’] 
paint? 

bisa‘id ?immu 

‘He helps his mother’ 

btikwi Igasil 

‘She irons the laundry’ 

bisufhun kill Zim‘a 

‘He sees them every week’ 


Syrian 


hayda si byid‘u lattafaul 

‘This is something that prompts 
optimism’ 

bass nibna binwézih mustamir 
Zalim 

‘But we face/are facing an oppres- 
sive imperialist’ 

il alam bithakkam fina 

‘The world mistreats/is mistreat- 
ing us’ 

byirzZa‘ ‘a baladu 

‘He returns to his country’ 

’ana bhiss bali garib 

‘T feel I am an alien’ 


Lebanese 


The b- prefix of the non-past may be optional in 
certain contexts and regions (Mitchell and El- 
Hassan 1994:22-23); this phenomenon is quite 
common in Egyptian but not Levantine Arabic, 
e.g. ilmilh (bi)ydub fi lmayya ‘salt dissolves in 
water’, (bi) yi‘gibik ilfustan da ‘do you like this 
dress?’. Sometimes the b- prefix is optionally 
replaced by an m- prefix, e.g. (Lebanese) minul 
‘we say’, mna‘rif ‘we know’, mnikrah iPisti°‘mar 
‘we hate imperialism’; (Jordanian/Palestinian) 
minhibb inniqas ‘we like discussion/debate’. 
As these examples show, this process is gram- 
matically conditioned in that the m- prefix is 
followed by the alveolar nasal of the rst person 
plural prefix. Thus, both bin’al and min’ul ‘we 
say’ are attested. 

One more contrastive note concerning the 
b- prefix of the non-past. The spoken Arabic of 
the Arabian Gulf rarely exhibits the b- prefix. 
Consider sa gul ‘what should I say?/by the 
way’, tigdar tamsi ‘you can go’, tal‘ab b °a‘sabi 
‘you are vexing me [lit. ‘playing on/with my 
nerves’|’, ?ana xdim baladi ‘I serve/am serv- 
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ing my country’. Similarly, the b- non-past is 
rare in Bedouin Arabic in Jordan, Palestine, 
Syria, etc. Compare ’ana Shad ‘I bear witness’ 
(Jordanian/Palestinian bashad), ?int tafham ‘do 
you understand?’, (i)5séx yiridak ‘the chief [of 
the tribe] wants you’, yisir yawlidi ‘is that pos- 
sible, sonny?’, ’agul ya hamdan ‘by the way, 
Hamdan’ (cf. Egyptian ba’ullak éh). 

If the b- non-past is preceded by the nega- 
tive particle md ‘not’, usage varies between 
maintaining the b- prefix (e.g. in Jordan, 
Palestine, Lebanon, and Syria) and dropping 
it (in Egypt). Consider (Egyptian) ma’dars ‘I 
can’t’, ma‘rafs ‘I don’t know’, matithamals ‘it 
can’t be carried’; (Jordanian/Palestinian) ma 
ba’dar(is) ‘Tl can’t’, ma ba‘rif(is) ‘I don’t know’, 
ma btinhamil/btinbamligs ‘it can’t be carried’; 
(Syrian) ma btinbamil ‘it can’t be carried’, ma 
bhaki ‘I don’t/won’t talk to him’. A similar 
contrast between retention and dropping of b- 
is found in Egyptian ’ilbab yifawwit gamal ‘the 
door is wide enough [lit. ‘admits a camel for 
those who wish to quit’]’ and the Jordanian/ 
Palestinian equivalent *ilbab bifawwit jamal. 
Similarly, Egyptian Arabic has tibat nar tigbah 
ramad ‘it starts the night as fire/amber and in 
the morning it turns to ash’, where Jordanian/ 
Palestinian Arabic has bitbat jamra btisbib 
ramad. 

Two other prefixes and proclitics associated 
with the non-past are ba- and ‘am-. The former 
is attested in various forms, depending on the 
region. In Egypt, ha- is fairly regular but may be 
attested as ha- (with a glottal fricative instead 
of the pharyngeal fricative). In the Levant, 
the morphemic variants of ha- include rab-, 
rab(a)-, rayib, and, particularly in Damascus, 
lab(a)-. The prefix ‘am- also exhibits some 
morphemic variation across the region, e.g. 
‘amma, ‘ammal. Now, ha- typically expresses 
the speaker’s proximate intention; it is voli- 
tional when prefixed to a Ist person non-past, 
e.g. barub ‘I will/am going to go’, baullu(h) ‘I 
will/am going to tell him’, hanzurkum ‘we will/ 
are going to visit you’. The volitional modality 
signaled by this proclitic also implies refer- 
ence to the near future. For the distant future, 
ba- normally precedes the verbal form nib’a, 
as in hanib’a nzurkum ‘we will [sometime] 
visit you’. Note that the future, which tradi- 
tionally was regarded as one of the tenses, is 
rarely of purest alloy — it is typically associated 
with some modality or other, e.g. promising, 
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intention, volition, possibility, prediction, etc. 
(Lyons 1968:310). With the 3rd person, e.g. 
bayigi ‘he will/shall come’, bayiwfi bwa‘du(h) 
‘he will/shall fulfill his promise’, the speaker 
acts as a guarantor to assure the addressee that 
a third person will come, fulfill his promise, 
etc. Thus, the Jordanian/Palestinian rab yiji 
labétak u yi‘tadirlak ‘he will/shall come to your 
house and apologize to you’ may in fact be 
said by someone with institutionalized author- 
ity, e.g. a parent, tribal chief, district commis- 
sioner, cleric, school headmaster, mediator. In 
a Jordan TV panel discussion on 17 December 
2003, one of the panelists, a cabinet minister, 
said *ilbarlaman mis rab yinball ‘Parliament 
won’t/isn’t going to be dissolved’. Within a 
second, a caller from the public phoned the 
presenter of the program taking the minister to 
task for saying something not within the juris- 
diction of his authority as a minister. As the 
caller rightly said, only His Majesty the King 
has that authority. 

The Egyptian /a- does not inflect for any of 
the categories of person, gender, and number. 
The Levantine rayib, in contrast, is inflected 
for all of these categories: rdyih (1st/3rd person 
masc. sg.), rdyha(h) (1st/3rd person fem. sg.), 
raybin (1st/3rd person pl.). Examples: 


Egyptian  banstifak tani 
‘We will/are going to see you again’ 
bakallimik ba‘dén 
‘T will/am going to call you later’ 
Syrian ’addés laba tgib? 
‘How long will/are you going to stay 
away?’ 
min rah inagzif iPoda 
‘Who will/is going to clean the 
room?’ 
daxlak kif labathill halmiskli 
‘Incidentally/by the way how will/ 
are you going to solve this 
problem?’ 
Lebanese = basuifak ‘ala bukra(h) 
‘Twill/am goingtoseeyoutomorrow/ 
in the morning’ 
Jordanian/ rab ’akalimmak ba‘dén 
Palestinian ‘I will/am going to call you later’ 


mis raybin iwaf’u 
‘They won’t/aren’t going to agree’ 
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The proclitic ‘am- precedes the non-past to 
mark durative, progressive, or habitual aspect 
depending on context, particularly when 
accompanying time specifiers. Examples: 


Jordanian/ 
Palestinian 


ittifil ‘am bibki 

‘The child is crying’ 

‘am bithassan yom ba‘id yom 

‘He is improving day by day’ 

‘ammal  yibarrak fina 
il‘ardyis 

‘He is moving [manipulating] us 
like dolls’ 


Egyptian zayy 


‘am yistaziwbu(h) 

‘They are questioning him’ 

Su ‘am Pul? 

‘What is he saying?’ 

‘am izur bayrut kil zim‘a(h) 

‘He visits/is visiting Beirut every 
week’ 


Lebanese 


Su ‘am ta‘mel? 
‘What are you doing?’ 


Syrian 


Note that ‘am(mal) typically occurs before the 
zero non-past, except in Jordanian/Palestinian 
Arabic, where the b- non-past is much more 
common. Compare Egyptian ‘ammal yibarrak 
fina zayy il‘ardyis ‘he is moving [manipulat- 
ing] us like dolls’ with Jordanian/Palestinian 
‘ammalu bibarrik fina zayy ibjar issatranj ‘he is 
moving [manipulating] us like chessmen’. 


4.2 The imperative mood 


The imperative mood in spoken Arabic is formed 
from the b- non-past of unaugmented triliteral 
roots by dropping the b- prefix and any person 
prefixes, and then prefixing the glottal stop and 
adding theappropriate personsuffix,e.g. b(y)iktib 
‘he writes’, iktib ‘write [masc. sg.|!’; b(y)idris ‘he 
studies’, ’idris ‘study [masc. sg.]!’; b(y)iftab ‘he 
opens’, iftab ‘open [masc. sg.]!; bitiftab ‘she 
opens’, *iftahi ‘open [fem. sg.|!’. 

In Syrian Arabic, the glottal stop is often 
deleted along with the following vowel, and 
the second vowel is lengthened. Consider the 
following imperative forms addressed to the 
2nd person masculine singular: ftah, drds, ktob. 
If the glottal stop is the first of the three con- 
sonantal radicals of the root, the imperative 
simply drops the b- prefix and person prefixes, 
e.g. -x-d ‘to take’: xud ‘take!’; ”-k-] ‘to eat’: 
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kul/kOl ‘eat!’. In Jordan and Palestine, however, 
the usual variant with the glottal stop is also 
attested, e.g. *uxud, ’ukul. 

The imperative in spoken Arabic expresses 
mands addressed to a second person, but un- 
like European languages, e.g. English, spoken 
Arabic imperatives are inflected for gender and 
number. Consider the following Jordanian/ 
Palestinian examples: ’imsik ‘catch/hold [masc. 
sg.|!, *imsikiPimiski ‘catch/hold [fem. sg.|!’, 
-imsikulimisku ‘catch/hold [masc. pl.]!’, imiskin 
‘catch/hold [fem. pl.]!’. Note that in Egyptian 
and Syrian spoken Arabic the masculine and 
feminine plural imperatives have the same 
form: msiku, ktibu. 

Evidently, these morphological inflections are 
also accompanied by vowel alterations includ- 
ing phonological processes like > anaptyxis 
(i.e. inserting short close vowels to obviate the 
occurrence of consonantal clusters) and — eli- 
sion of certain vowels. 

Mands addressed to two people usually take 
the plural form, and only rarely do they exhibit 
the dual form. Out of context, therefore, such 
imperatives as irhalu ‘depart!’ are ambiguous — 
they are equally addressable to two or more 
people. In fact, the dual in spoken Arabic mood 
may, for all practical purposes of synchronic 
description, be regarded as nonexistent. 

Geminate triliteral verbs (e.g. biymurr ‘he 
passes’, biy‘idd ‘he counts’) form the imperative 
by removing the b- prefix along with the person 
prefixes and observing the required vowel alter- 
ations, if any, e.g. biymurr > murr ‘pass [masc. 
sg.|!; bitmurr > murri ‘pass [fem. sg.|!’; bit- 
murru — murru ‘pass [pl.]!’. The corresponding 
imperatives of biy‘idd are ‘idd, ‘iddi, ‘iddu. 

The imperative of verbs derived from non- 
triliteral roots as well as from augmented verbs 
of triliteral roots is made by dropping the b- 
prefix of the non-past as well as person prefixes 
thereof. Consider bidabrij ‘he rolls’ > dabrij 
‘roll [masc. sg.]!’, bitdabrij ‘she rolls’ > dabrijil 
dahirji ‘roll [fem. sg.]!’; bi(y)safir ‘he travels’ 
=> sdfir ‘travel [masc. sg.]!?; bi(/y)sakkru ‘they 
close’ > sakkru ‘close [pl.]!. 

In sum, the imperative mood in spoken Arabic 
is formed from the b- non-past by: (i) dropping 
the b- prefix and person prefixes, (ii) allowing 
for vowel alterations where necessary, and (iii) 
adding the appropriate 2nd person suffixes. 

Verbs derived from unaugmented triliteral 
roots also require the prefixing of the glottal 
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stop (often absent from the surface structure of 
spoken Syrian). Here are some miscellaneous 
examples: 

Egyptian: biysafru ‘they travel’, safru ‘travel 
[pl.]!; biyaxud ‘he takes’, xud ‘take [masc. 
sg.|!; biyulu ‘they say’, “alu ‘say [pl.]!; biy- 
ibtidi ‘he begins’, (i)btidi ‘begin [masc. sg.|!’; 
bitit‘allam ‘she learns’, t'allami ‘learn [fem. 
sg.|!; bitganni ‘she sings’, ganni ‘sing [fem. 
sg.|!; biyigri ‘he runs’, igri ‘run [masc. sg.]!’. 

Syrian: b(i)yiktob ‘he writes’, ktob ‘write 


[masc. sg.]!’; bitimsik ‘she holds’, msiki ‘hold 
[fem. sg.]!’; bit‘allamu ‘they learn’, tallamu 
‘learn [pl.]!; birih ‘he goes’, rub ‘go [masc. 
sg.|!. 


Lebanese: bixdlif ‘he disagrees’, xalif ‘oppose/ 
disagree [masc. sg.]!; btirZa‘ ‘she returns’, 
(i)rza% ‘return [fem. sg.]!’. 

Jordanian/Palestinian: bimsik ‘he holds’, 
*imsik ‘hold [masc. sg.]!; bitdiar ‘she/it turns’, 
duri ‘turn [fem. sg.|!’; bydklu ‘they eat’, kulu 
‘eat [pl.]!; bit‘allamu ‘they learn’, (i)t‘allamu 
‘learn [pl.]!’. 

Note that the imperative of augmented b- 
non-pasts of triliteral roots as well as quadrilit- 
eral roots involving the infix -t- in such forms as 
bitqaddam ‘he advances’, btit‘allam ‘she learns’, 
bitsallamu ‘they receive’ form the imperative by 
maintaining the infix -t-: (i)tgaddam ‘advance 
[masc. sg.]!, (i)tallami ‘learn [fem. sg.]!’, 
(i)tsallamu ‘receive [pl.]!’. The -t- infix must be 
distinguished from the ¢- pro-form in btit‘allam/ 
bitit‘allam, which is deleted along with the b- 
prefix in the imperative. 

Finally, prohibitions semantically belong to 
mands except that the addressee is required 
not to carry out the speech act in question: /a 
tisrab ‘don’t drink [masc. sg.|!’, la Pumi ‘don’t 
rise [fem. sg.]!’, la titkallamu ‘don’t talk [pl.]!’. 
Similar prohibitions are also realized as md + 
verb + §, particularly in spoken Egyptian, e.g. 
ma tisrab§ ‘don’t drink!’, ma tamis ‘don’t 
rise!’, ma titkallamus ‘don’t talk!’. In rural 
areas of Jordan and Palestine, prohibitions may 
be realized as [a4 + verb + S, e.g. Ia tisrabis, la 
tumis, la titkallamus. Occasionally, the nega- 
tive particle /a or md, especially in rapid retorts, 
is left out, e.g. tisrabis, Pumis, titkallamus. 

Note that, at least in the spoken Arabic of 
Jordan and Palestine, the imperative may be 
addressed to a second person in absentia, so to 
speak. The form is imperative, but the function 
is advice or directive, often when it is too late. 
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Thus, in a situation where someone has made a 
mistake or made a decision seen by others (e.g. 
relations, friends) as being unwise or harmful, 
they might, while discussing the issue, use the 
imperative in reference to the absent addressee 
with a patronizing, often ironic or pejora- 
tive, vocative, e.g. willa fakkir, ya gabi lba‘%id 
‘alternatively, think, oh distant fool!’. This 
imperative is equivalent to ‘you [in absentia] 
should have thought [more carefully]!’. Other 
examples include willa sibhum °u la tiddaxxal 
bsugulhum ‘better leave them and don’t inter- 
fere with their business!’, meaning that the 
absent addressee should have left them and 
not interfered with their business; yadxi blas 
bbalak ‘my dear, mind your own business!’, ya 
maskin rub lasséx wiskilu(h) ‘poor fellow, go 
to the chief and complain to him!’. This type of 
imperative is (semantically and pragmatically) 
different from, say, the equivalent of English 
let him go to hell. 

In expressions with xallih ‘let him’, e.g. xal- 
lib yisrab ilbahr ‘let him drink the sea!’, the 
imperative xallih ‘let him’ is often deleted, e.g. 
(Egyptian) yisrab ilbabr, (Lebanese) ykun fi 
maktabu sséa tléti ‘let him/he is to be in his 
office at three o’clock’, (Jordanian/Palestinian) 
yitbarraku badri ‘let them/they are to depart 
early’. Whether xalli is overt or covert, the 
zero non-past is the vehicle for conveying such 
instructions or directives to a third party. 


4.3. The subjunctive mood 


The subjunctive mood in spoken Arabic takes 
the form of the zero non-past (i.e. non-past 
without the b- prefix). Examples include tisrab 
Say? ‘would you like to drink some tea?’, 
-@ul libadritik ‘ala haga witsadda’ini? ‘shall I 
tell you something, provided you believe me?’, 
ilbab yifawwit gamal ‘the door is wide enough 
to admit a camel [i.e. those who don’t agree 
can leave]’, ’arjuk ya sidi ‘I beg you, sir’, rab- 
bina yaxdik (yagdik) ‘may our Lord take youl’, 
alla y“inak ‘may God help you!’, ’alla yibmikun 
‘may God protect you!’, ’aftablak iddaw(w)? 
‘shall I turn on the light for you?’. 

As these examples show, the subjunctive is 
the vehicle for expression of suggestions, invita- 
tions (tisrab Say), implorations (arjuk ya sidi), 
prayers and invocations (alla yibmikun, rab- 
bina yagdik); for seeking instructions (aftablak 
ilbab, ?aftablak iddaw(w)); and for asser- 
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tions with implicit illocutionary force (ilbab 
yifawwit gamal). The last-mentioned category 
is expressed in Jordanian/Palestinian by the 
b- non-past, *ilbab bifawwit jamal. Such asser- 
tions tend to be fossilized idioms. Here is 
another example: (Egyptian) tibat nar tisbah 
(tizbah) ramad, (Jordanian/Palestinian) bitbat 
jamra btisbib ramad. 

The subjunctive in spoken Arabic is attested 
in main clauses and in embedded (i.e. subordi- 
nate) clauses. All the above examples contain 
subjunctives in main clauses. Here are some 
more examples in main clauses: ’abkilak ra’yi 
bsraba(h) ‘shall I tell you my opinion frankly?’, 
compare babkilak ra’yi bsaraba(b) ‘I am tell- 
ing/will tell you my opinion frankly’. Here, 
the b- non-past is retained in contrast with the 
subjunctive: the former (i.e. the b- non-past) 
being assertive, the latter (i.e. the subjunctive) 
entailing a suggestion, waiting for the address- 
ee’s response or instructions; ’astagfiru Ilah ‘I 
seek God’s forgiveness’. 

Other examples include: 


Egyptian ndxud ba‘dina w nimsi 
‘Let’s go! [lit. ‘we take ourselves 
and go|’ 
tisrab ‘asir burtw’an? 
‘Would you like orange juice?’ 
tizbab ‘ala xér 
‘Good night!’ 


Syrian alla ynazzhak 
‘May God make you successful’ 
tisbib ‘ala xér 
‘Good night!’ 

Lebanese nis’ikun Say willa (wella) ahwi? 


‘Shall we offer you tea or coffee?’ 
tinturni hawn? 
‘Would you wait for me here?’ 


The subjunctive in embedded clauses is typi- 
cally introduced by the complementizer ’inna 
‘that’ overtly stated or covertly understood: 
bzinn innha trbal ‘I think that she will accept/ 
agree’; ?ana nsab inniha timil il‘amaliyya(h) ‘I 
recommend that she undergo the operation’; 
law ?a’dar asa‘dak hasa‘dak ‘if 1 can help you, 
I will’; talab min sahbu yiktim issirr ‘he asked 
his friend to keep the secret’; widini nnik ma 
tikizbi ‘promise me that you won’t lie!’. 
Subordination of this kind includes clauses 
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introduced by the purposive phrase ‘ala San/ 
‘asan ‘for/in order to’ and the temporal (la) 
batta ‘until’, e.g. ’ana jay ‘asan ’axabbirku ‘ve 
come to let you know’; kdl mnih ‘asan ti'wa 
‘eat well in order to be strong!’; ’ana ba‘mil 
kulli da ‘aSan ’abmiku(m) ‘I am doing all this 
in order to protect you’; ’intazgir hatta ywaqqi‘ 
ilgardr ‘wait until he signs the decision/resolu- 
tion’; xallik fi Ibéet lahatta yittaslu bik ‘stay at 
home until they contact you!’. 

Related to subordination is the syntactic 
process of catenation, where two (or more) 
verb forms succeed one another such that the 
second verb functions as a complement of the 
first verb (> serial verbs), e.g. Zarrab yi‘zif ‘ala 
lipyano ‘he tried to play the piano’; (?i)ttafa’na 
nizzawwaz ‘we agreed to get married’; md ’ibil 
inadzilhon (indzilon) ‘he did not agree to meet 
them in combat or compete with them’; mad 
bibsin il‘ab tanis ‘I can’t play tennis’. 

Modal auxiliaries in spoken Arabic can also 
be regarded as catenating in the sense that they 
are followed by the zero non-past, as in lazim 
tisma‘ kalami ‘you must listen to me’, mumkin 
yiwsalu bukrah ‘they may arrive tomorrow’, 
daruri tkallimba ‘it is necessary that you talk 
to her’. The affinity between the process of 
catenation and subordinate clauses is that most, 
if not all, such catenatives can be regarded as 
having the complementizer ’inna in their struc- 
ture. Compare Zarrab yi‘zif with zarrab innu 
yiczif, (it)tafana nizzawwaz with (it)tafa’na 
nnana nizzawwaz, lazim tisma‘ kalami with 
lazim innak tisma‘ kalami, darturi tkallimha 
with darari nnak itkallimha. 

As these examples show, the complementizer 
inna is inflected for person, e.g. inni ‘that I’, 
*inna(na) ‘that we’, ?innak ‘that you’, ’innha 
‘that she’. Note that dariri tiji is ambiguous: 
‘it is necessary that you/she come’, whence the 
corresponding complementizer takes the forms 
daruri nnak/nnik tiji or dartri nnaba/nnha tiji, 
which are not ambiguous because the pronoun 
suffixed to inna signals the intended person. 

There is much more to be said about the sub- 
junctive in spoken Arabic if only space would 
permit. But one last very common context of 
the subjunctive has to be added, namely where 
two verb phrases are joined by walla ~ willa 
‘or’. Consider yiji willa ma yiji ‘whether he 
comes or not’ in yii willa ma yiji ’ana ma lis 
‘al@’a ‘whether he comes or not is none of my 
business’. The same phrase yiji willa ma yiji 
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can be used as a question calling for instruc- 
tions, ‘is he to come or not?’, e.g. yinzab willa 
yifsal ‘whether he passes or fails’; titim walla ~ 
willa tigra ‘whether you float/she floats, or 
drown/s’. 

Note that the second verb phrase in these 
structures is the opposite/negative of the first, 
but this limitation is by no means mandative, as 
the following questions/suggestions show: tira 
willa ~ walla tndm? ‘would you like to read or 
go to bed?’, takul willa tnam xafif? ‘would you 
like to eat or sleep on a light stomach?’. 

Finally, compare the zero non-past of the 
subjunctive with the b- non-past in biji willa 
ma biji? ‘does he come or not?’, yiji willa ma 
yiji ‘whether he comes or not’. The contrast 
is systematic and meaningful, as this entry has 
intended to show. 


5. CONCLUSION 


This entry addresses the category of mood 
in spoken Arabic from a morphological and 
syntactico-semantic perspective. Mood and 
modality are shown to be intertwined. The 
statement presented here is based on formal 
contrasts and the semantico-pragmatic mean- 
ings associated therewith. True, there is need 
for further elaboration to bring in regional 
variation and the impact of grammatical cat- 
egories of the verb on the subject, but the 
limitations of space and the fact that this entry 
must not be too technical compel one to leave 
out any confounding details (cf. Mitchell and 
El-Hassan 1994). 
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Mood (Standard Arabic) 


1. Moop IN ARABIC GRAMMAR 


The term ‘mood’ in Western grammars of Stan- 
dard and Classical Arabic applies to the ‘imper- 
fect’ or ‘prefixed’ verbal stem -qtul- and its four 
endings -u, -a, -O (zero), and -an(na). (The 
full paradigms are given in Table 2, and the 
prefixes for grammatical person are discussed 
in Table 1.) The form ya-qtul-u ‘he kills/will 
kil? (hyphens separate morphemes) serves as 
the present/future tense in direct opposition to 
the past or perfect tense stem qatal-. The same 
ya-qtul-u is called indicative or ‘realis’ mood in 
contrast to the two ‘irrealis’ moods, subjunctive 
ya-qtul-a ‘that he kill’ and jussive ya-qtul ‘let 
him kill’. These last two forms signal different 
kinds of non-narrative future senses. The sub- 
junctive gives a ‘presumed’ or desired action in 
certain subordinate clauses, whether the action 
actually occurs or not, actions that the speaker 
offers as the purpose or motivation for the 
action of the main clause. The jussive (from 
the Latin verb jubére ‘to command’) presents 
a wish, request, or order expressing the 3rd 
person imperative and 1st person imperative 
(na-qtul ‘let’s kill’). The jussive with no person 
prefix, gtul, is the imperative. (In utterance-ini- 
tial position the consonant cluster requires a > 
prothetic vowel, thus uqtul.) 

The European grammatical terms for these 
Arabic verb forms come from the tradition of 
Latin and Greek grammar and only approxi- 
mate their syntactic and semantic range. The 
Arabic terms for these forms are partly syntac- 
tic and partly formal (see Fleisch 1979:123- 
132). The form ya-qtul-a is called mansiub 
(meaning tautologically ‘pronounced with a 
final -a’) because it occurs only in subordi- 
nate clauses introduced by certain particles: ’an 
‘that’ (after verbs of wishing or wanting) and 
prefixed /i- and separate kay, both meaning ‘so 
that, in order that’. Recent Western grammars 
of Modern Written Arabic tend to replace the 
term ‘subjunctive’ with the more syntactic term 
‘dependent imperfect’ to reflect its limited syn- 
tax. The form ya-gtul, compared to ya-qtul-u, is 
observed to be majztim ‘truncated, apocopated’ 
since it has, by comparison with -u and -a, no 
ending. Modern grammars parallel this formal 
assessment by calling it ‘apocopated imperfect’. 
Traditional Arabic grammar collects this set 
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of forms under the term mudari‘ ‘resembling’ 
(> madi and mudari‘), a formal definition relat- 
ing to the ‘resemblance’ of the mood endings -u, 
-a, -© to the three case endings of definite trip- 
totic nouns nominative -u, accusative -a, genitive 
-i, although the formal resemblance is only par- 
tial. Genitive -i and jussive ‘zero’ do not resemble 
each other, and the moods have no parallel to 
the indefinite case endings, which add -n to the 
vowel ending, termed > tanwin, e.g. al-kitab-a 
‘the book-Acc.’ vs. kitab-an ‘a book-Acc.’. By 
contrast, the Arabic term for the gatal- stem is 
madi ‘past’, a semantic definition. 

A discussion of Arabic mood must also 
include the intensifying form called > energicus 
or energ(et)ic, ya-qtul-an(na) ‘he will certainly 
kill’. (Older Arabic may also leave off final — 
na.) This fourth mood has no formal parallel in 
the series of case endings, nor is its syntax or 
semantics like the other moods. Nonetheless, it 
is a member of the set of non-past forms based 
on the imperfect stem -qtul-. 

The primary opposition of the Arabic verbal 
system is gatala/yaqtulu, discussed extensively 
in the literature as either ‘perfect/imperfect 
(completed/incompleted) aspect’, ‘past/non-past 
tense’, a mixture of > tense and > aspect, or 
the lack of both. In the analysis of the moods, 
however, linguists do not explicitly raise the 
question of tense or aspect. (There is some dif- 
ficulty with this in connection with the jussive 
negated with Jam, as discussed below.) 


2. PERSON-GENDER-NUMBER 
FORMS 


The two stems gatala/yaqtulu encode the ex- 
pression of three persons, two genders, and 
three numbers, but they distribute this infor- 
mation quite differently. The ‘suffixed’ stem 
gatal- uses thirteen synthetic endings, while 
the ‘prefixed’ stem -qtul- has both a prefix and 
a suffix. In general, the prefix encodes person, 
and the ending encodes mood; expression of 
gender and number is divided asymmetrically 
between the prefix and the suffix. 

The stem -qgtul- divides the three persons over 
four prefixes, but the mix with the gender (mas- 
culine, feminine), number (singular, dual, plural), 
and the four moods at issue here is not straight- 
forward and illustrates some interesting prin- 
ciples of morphological economy. The rst person 
distinguishes only singular and plural: ”- for rst 
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singular and n- for 1st plural. There are no forms 
for gender or dual, and the suffixes express mood 
only. The prefix y- marks only but not all 3rd 
persons. The prefix ¢- marks all 2nd persons and 
also 3rd feminine singular and dual. Table 1 
illustrates the overlap of the prefix t- with 2nd 
person masculine and 3rd person feminine. 


Table 1. Imperfect prefixes and person-gender- 
number marking 


























sg du. | pl | 
Ist m.-f. >. n- 
m 
2nd t- 
f, 
3rd 
m. y- 














Table 2 shows how the person-gender-number 
prefixes combine with gender-number-mood 
suffixes. 

Four forms in each mood have short vowel 
endings, and these signal mood only: indicative 
-u (1st sg. ’a-qtul-u, rst pl. na-qtul-u, 2nd masc. 
sg./3rd fem. sg. ta-qtul-u, 3rd masc. sg. yaqtul-u), 
subjunctive -a (a-qtul-a, na-qtul-u, ta-qtul-a, ya- 
qtul-a), and jussive zero (’a-qtul, naqtul, ta-qtul, 
ya-qtul). In Modern Literary Arabic, speech- 
final short vowels (after a single consonant) are 
usually deleted, leaving the semantic distinctions 
of the moods to the syntax. (In roots termed 
‘hollow’, i.e. with an internal long vowel such as 
-qum- ‘to arise’, the indicative and subjunctive 
are both ya-qum, while the jussive shortens that 
vowel in ya-qum ‘let him arise’.) 

Five forms have endings beginning in a long 
vowel, and the indicative has the final syllable 
-n(a): 2nd fem. sg. ta-qtul-in(a), 2nd masc. pl. 
ta-qtul-tin(a), 3rd masc. pl. ya-gtul-un(a), 2nd 
du./3rd fem. du. ta-gtul-dn(i), 3rd masc. du. ya- 
qtul-an/(i). Both subjunctive and jussive of these 
forms have only the long vowel ending: ta- 
qtul-i, ta-qtul-u, ya-qtul-u, ta-qtul-d, ya-qtul-d. 
The ending of the other two forms is the con- 
sonant-initial syllable -7a, which never loses its 
vowel and is shared by all three moods: 2nd 
fem. pl. ta-qtul-na and 3rd fem. pl. ya-gtul-na. 
All five 2nd person jussives with zero prefix are 
the imperatives (see Table 3): masc. sg. (u)-qtul, 
fem. sg. (u)-qtul-i, masc. pl. (u)-qtul-u, fem. pl. 
(u)-qtul-na, dual (u)-qtul-a. 
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Table 2. Combined imperfect paradigms with person prefixes (double-outlined sections show forms 
with prefix ta- that are ‘shared’ with the area just below it; parentheses enclose deletable elements) 














































































































sg. du. pl. 
st m.-f. ind. -a-qtul-(u) na-qtul-(u) 
subj. -a-qtul-(a) na-qtul-(a) 
juss. -a-qtul na-qtul 
erg. -a-qtul- na-qtul- 
an(na) an(na) 
and f, ind. ta-qtul-in(a) ta-qtul-an(i) ta-qtul-na 
d subj. ta-qtul-i ta-qtul-a 
juss. 
erg. ta-qtul- ta-qtul-anni ta-qtul-nanni 
in(na) 
m. ind. ta-qtul-(u) [shared with ta-qtul-tin(a) 
subj. ta-qtul-(a) 2m.du., ta-qtul-n 
juss. ta-qtul 3f.du.] 
erg. ta-qtul- ta-qtul-un(na) 
an(na) 
3rd f ind. shared with ya-qtul-na 
subj. 2m.sg. 
juss. 
erg. ya-qtul-nanni 
m. ind. ya-qtul-(u) ya-qtul-an(i) ya-qtul-tin(a) 
subj. ya-qtul-(a) ya-qtul-a ya-qtul-u 
juss. ya-qtul 
erg. ya-qtul- ya-qtul-anni ya-qtul-un(na) 
an(na) 














The energetic is always distinct in form from 
the other moods. The four forms discussed 
above with short vowel endings have a two- 
syllable energetic marker, -anna. (Shortened 
-an is more frequent in older Arabic than in 
Modern Literary Arabic.) Thus, one finds rst 
sg. ?a-qtul-an(na), 1st pl. na-qtul-an(na), 2nd 
masc. sg./3rd fem. sg. ta-gtul-an(na), 3rd masc. 
sg. ya-qtul-an(na). The indicative endings with 
long high vowels, -im(a) and -un(a), close the 
syllable by adding -va and shorten that vowel: 


2nd fem. sg. ta-gtul-in(na), 2nd masc. pl. ta- 
qtul-un(na), 3rd masc. pl. ya-gtulun(na). The 
duals have only one variant with long vowel 
and geminate consonant: 2nd masc./fem., 3rd 
fem. ta-qtul-dnni; 3rd masc. ya-qtul-anni. The 
two feminine plural forms have similarly invari- 
able -nanni in 2nd fem. pl. ta-qtul-ndnni, 3rd 
fem. pl. ya-qtul-ndnni. (These last four forms 
are highly specialized in several respects: the 
energetic is the most semantically specialized 
of the moods; the feminine plural and dual are 
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the most grammatically specific, and the end- 
ings ‘long vowel plus geminate consonant’ are 
unusual in Arabic phonology.) The 2nd persons 
without a prefix are the energetic imperative 
(see Table 3): masc. sg. (u)-qtul-an(na), fem. sg. 
(u)-qtul-in(na), masc. pl. (u)-qtul-un(na), fem. 
pl. (u)-qtulnanni, dual (u)-qtul-anni. 


3. SYNTAX 


The indicative, energetic, imperative, and jus- 
sive can all occur as the verb in a main clause. 
The imperative occurs only in a main clause, 
while the other three and the subjunctive also 
occur in subordinate clauses usually governed 
by certain conjunctions or particles. The moods 
also have purely temporal uses to be treated 
below (cf. Cantarino 1974-1975:1, 77-83). 


Table 3. Imperative 





imperative energetic imperative 
m. sg. (u)-qtul (u)-qtul-an(na) 
f. sg. (u)-qtul-i (u)-qtul-in(na) 
m. pl. (u)-qtul-u (u)-qtul-un(na) 
f. pl. (u)-qtul-na (u)-qtul-nadnni 
du. (u)-qtul-a (u)-qtul-anni 


The indicative opposes the perfect stem gatal- 
as the narrative present and future. It forms 
the negative md ya-qtul-u or Id ya-qtul-u. The 
adverb sa(wfa) specifies the future in sa-yaq- 
tul-u or sawfa ya-qtul-u, but only the latter 
can form the negative sawfa la ya-qtul-u. The 
indicative also forms a past continuous with the 
past tense of kdn-a ‘to be’ in kdn-a ya-qtul-u. 
The particle gad in gad ya-qtul-u adds the 
modal sense of ‘can kill, might kill’. 

The jussive, often reinforced with the par- 
ticle li-, gives the rst and 3rd person indirect 
imperatives. The rst person is called hortatory 
li-na-qtul ‘let’s kill’, li-a-qtul ‘let me kill, I think 
Pll kill’; the 3rd person is li-ya-qtul ‘let him 
(go ahead and) kill’. The negative is Ia: la ’a- 
qtullla ya-qtul ‘let me not kill/may he not kill’. 
The imperative is simply the 2nd person jussive 
without the prefix t-: (u)qtul ‘kill, but it can 
occur only in the positive. Its negative with la 
requires the full jussive with the prefix: Ia ta- 
qtul ‘do not kill’. 

The topic of conditional sentences in Clas- 


MOOD (STANDARD ARABIC) 


sical and Modern Standard Arabic requires a 
separate discussion (Cantarino 1974-1975:II, 
309-371; Badawi a.0. 2004:636-670), but suf- 
fice it to say that in Classical Arabic both the 
jussive and the perfect functioned in hypotheti- 
cal conditions after the particle in ‘if? of the 
type ’in ta-qtul, na-qtul; ?in qatal-ta, qatal-na 
‘if you (were to) kill, we will/would kill’. In 
Modern Standard Arabic the perfect is taking 
over from the jussive in this type of condition 
and replacing in with the particle law. 

The subjunctive can occur only in a subor- 
dinate clause (for the syntax of subordinate 
clauses, see Badawi a.o. 2004:575-635). The 
complementizer ’an, followed immediately by 
the subjunctive, forms noun clauses equivalent 
to an infinitive in English: ’arad-tu ’an taqum-a 
‘wanted-I that you-rise-Subj’. The negative is 
also Ia, which merges with ’an to form alla: 
-arad-tu alla ta-qum-a ‘J-wanted that-not you- 
rise-Subj’. The conjunctions /i- (prefixed) and 
kay (written as a separate word) both express a 
purpose, like English in order that (Badawi a.o. 
2004:617—620), as in (I). 


(1) maddat 
stretched3fs. 
li-tusafib-a-ni 
to-3 fs-greet-Subj-me 
‘She stretched out her hand to greet me’ 
(Cantarino 1975:III, 80) 


yada-ha 
hand-her 


In addition, Ji- can modify a noun like an 
English purposive infinitive, as in (2). 


(2) ‘ind-i kitabu-n 
with-me —_ book-a 
‘I have a book to read’ 


livaqra’a-hu 
to-1s-read-Subj-it 


The energetic has no unique syntactic distri- 
bution but can add force to almost any of 
the other moods, often, but not obligatorily, 
introduced by the particle /a-. In place of the 
regular imperfect in a main clause one finds the 
energetic in (3). 


(3) fa-la~af‘alanna bi-hi ma 
and-Part-1s-do-Energ with-him what 
fa‘al-tu bi-sabibi-hi 
did-1s with-friend-his 
‘T will indeed do to him what I did to his 
friend’ (Cantarino 1974-1975:I, 82) 
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Instead of a regular imperative or jussive, one 
finds the energetic in (4) and (5). 


(4) ijabanna min 
be.surprisedImper-Energ from 
salimin kayfa naja 
healthy.one how — survived3ms 


‘Be (very) surprised that the healthy survived!’ 
(Cantarino 1974-1975:I, 83) 


(5) la ?asma‘anna  ?abadan yaqulu 
Neg 1s-hear-Energ one.person 3ms-say 
‘Don’t let me hear anyone say... !’ (Cantarino 


1974-197 5:1, 83) 
4. NEGATION, TENSE, MOOD 


As demonstrated above, the mood forms yaq- 
tulu, yaqtula, and yaqtul are negated with Ia. 
The forms called subjunctive and jussive moods, 
however, also combine with special negative 
particles that occur nowhere else in Arabic to 
function as negative tenses (> negation). The 
future-oriented subjunctive moodisalsothenega- 
tive future indicative in lan ya-qtul-a, the equiv- 
alent of (sawfa) la ya-qtul-u. The normally 
futuristic jussive becomes the negative of the 
perfect in lam yaqtul, the equivalent of the 
negated perfect md qatal-a. In Classical Arabic 
these special moods may have felt like ‘strong’ 
negations, but they are now the norm in Mod- 
ern Written Arabic. 
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Moroccan Arabic 
1. GENERAL 


This is a tentative description of the Moroccan 
koine, spoken in most urban areas of Morocco. 
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It is important to note that this is not one of 
the old, prestigious, pre-Hilalian dialects like 
the ones spoken in Fes, Old Rabat, Salé, or Tet- 
ouan. The latter present too many peculiarities 
to become koineized. There are many regional 
varieties of Moroccan Arabic, but among a 
group of speakers from the Maghreb, one can 
always distinguish a Moroccan from an Alge- 
rian or a Tunisian after only a few words. 


1.1 Area, range 


The Moroccan koine serves as a linguistic 
vehicle in most large towns of Morocco. More 
than 55 percent of the population now live in 
towns (51.4 percent at the 1994 census, and 
55-I percent in 2004, according to the Haut 
Commissariat au Plan du Maroc). Morocco 
is a special country because of the importance 
of the presence of > Berber. Over 40 percent 
of the population is Berberophone; this is an 
estimate because there are no official figures. 
But one must add that the great majority 
of Berberophones are also fluent speakers of 
Moroccan Arabic, to the point that it can 
often be considered a second mother tongue. 
Another estimate states that probably only 8 
percent of Berberophones are monolingual in 
Berber. Morocco is the only officially ‘Arab 
country’ that has such a range (in percentage 
and in absolute figures) of native speakers of a 
language other than the local Arabic. 

Moroccan Arabic is spoken by nearly all 
Moroccans, and the koine is understood every- 
where; it has been described as being the vari- 
ety of Casablanca, the economic capital of the 
country. 

Morocco has a very particular situation in 
that the dialect of the political capital, Rabat, is 
too peculiar (old pre-Hilalian dialect of Anda- 
lusi families) to be adopted as a koine; the intel- 
lectual capital, Fes, offers the same situation, 
and although the dialects of these old cities 
are prestigious in a way, they are not adopted 
nationwide. 

This koine is a vehicular language in Morocco, 
used in the media and contaminating speak- 
ers of more excentric varieties, as in Oujda, 
where studies have noted that youngsters tend 
to adopt the koine and keep their local dia- 
lect for family use. It is also the language in 
which those Berberophones who speak varieties 
that are not mutually comprehensible (Tarifit, 
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Tachelhit, and Tamazight) will communicate. 
The number of speakers equals the total popu- 
lation of Morocco, i.e. 30,850,000 (2005), 
from which one must deduce the monolingual 
Berberophones (estimated at 8 percent). 


1.2 Lifestyle 


The speakers live in towns and are, for the 
most part, of rural origin, so Moroccan Arabic 
may rightly be called the language of urbanized 
rurals. 


1.3. Position 


1.3.1. The variety described here is the koine, 
spoken by the younger generations in large 
towns, and in the media for spontaneous speech 
(interviews in the streets, debates, etc.). It was 
not used very much for writing until recently, 
and if it was written, it was mostly for literature 
or for the publication of poetry, theater plays, 
or the Moroccan patrimony, such as melhoun, 
proverbs, etc. It is also used for contempo- 
rary artistic creation (lyrics of songs, theater, 
humorists, dialogues in some novels, etc.). 
Historically, it was written quite commonly, 
using various scripts: Jews wrote it in Hebrew 
script in text dating from the 15th century 
onward; Muslims wrote it in Arabic script; 
and, since the French colonization, Latin script 
was developed intensively, for toponyms, in the 
Records office, and in schoolbooks, and also 
for artistic purposes (cartoons). Since the mid 
1980s, Arabic script is much more commonly 
used to represent Moroccan Arabic, due to the 
Arabization of teaching. Since the beginning of 
the 21st century, Moroccan Arabic is written 
frequently in Latin script on the Internet, during 
chat sessions, and for sending e-mails and SMS 
on mobile phones. In 2002, between 2 and 6 
million SMS were sent daily, most of them in 
Moroccan Arabic; the figures were even higher 
in 2007, with over 17 million mobile phones in 
Morocco. The number of Internet connections 
was estimated at 1 million for 2003; there were 
over 4 million in 2006 (with 8,000 cyber-cafés), 
and 6 million in 2007 via cyber-cafés, although 
there were only 434,000 home connections. 


1.3.2 There is another type of koine, not 
described here, which would be the Common 
North African literary language, the > diglossia 
of the people, who alternate between everyday 
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and literary North African Arabic. This liter- 
ary variety is probably common to the entire 
Maghreb (see Cohen 1994). 


1.4 Linguistic type 


Moroccan Arabic in the sense described above is 
a Western, North African type of Arabic, charac- 
terized by a mixture of Bedouin, rural, and urban 
features. Although it is spoken mostly by Mus- 
lims, a small Jewish minority of a few thousand 
individuals remain, essentially in Casablanca, 
among which young people speak exactly like 
Muslims, whereas older people have kept their 
old variety (mostly pre-Hilali dialects). 


1.5 Historical evidence 


There are texts in Moroccan Arabic that date 
back to the 15th century, written by Jews (see 
Bar-Asher 1977), but the koine under review 
here is recent. It appeared when masses of rural 
people came to live in the main towns in the 
northwest of the country (Casablanca, Rabat- 
Salé, Fes, Tangiers, and also Marrakesh) and 
shows many traits that are pre-Hilali, but also 
Bedouin influences. 


1.6 State of research 


Moroccan Arabic is a well-known dialect 
described in numerous descriptions in the first 
half of the 2oth century and studied in a num- 
ber of recent publications. There is detailed 
research on phonology, morphology, and syn- 
tax. Grammars: Harrell (1962); Caubet (1993); 
Youssi (1992). Dictionaries: Colin (1993). Dia- 
lect atlas: Heath (2002). Textbooks: Benjel- 
loun (1998, 2000); Quitout (1999); Hoogland 
(1996); Herrero (1998, 2003). Chrestomathy: 
Colin (1951). For the main sources, see refer- 
ences in Caubet (1993, 2002). 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


Moroccan Arabic is characterized by innova- 
tion on the phonological level: there are some 
new phonemes, no interdentals, and four or five 
vowels only, according to the region. 


2.1.1 Consonants 
The inventory of the consonants is given in 
Table r. 
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Table 1. Consonantal phonemes 


bilabial labio- 


dental 


dental alveolar 


post- 
alveolar 
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palatal post- velar uvular pharyngeal glottal 


palatal 





emphasis -E+E -E+E -E+E 


+/- 


plosive tt 
unvoiced 


plosive bb dd 
voiced 
nasal mm n 


trill rr 


wn 


fricative f S$ 
unvoiced 


N< 


fricative ZZ 
voiced 


lateral 1] 


semivowel w 


Marginal consonants include /z, 1, m, b/; bor- 
rowed consonants are /Vv, p/. There is no impact 
of Modern Standard Arabic; on the contrary, 
the standard interdentals are often replaced in 
Morocco by stops, as in dahab for dahab ‘he 
went’; in fact, it depends on the teacher, but 
news on public television is often read without 
the interdentals. There is some impact from 
Bedouin dialects, so that [g] may show up 
instead of [q], e.g. gal, which is the common 
verb for ‘to say’, bagra ‘cow’, gamra ‘moon’ in 
the koine. 

New phonemes include /z, |, m, b/, e.g. 
Zawz ‘sparrow’, zaza ‘wailing’, zga ‘to shout’, 
mummu ‘baby’, balbal ‘to mumble’ vs. balbal 
‘to speak fluently’. /r/ can be depharyngealized 
from /r/, mostly in the context of the vowel /i/; 
examples (minimal pairs) are rab/yrib ‘to fall 
apart’ vs. rab/yrib ‘to curdle’; dar/ydir ‘to do’ 
vs. dar/ydur ‘to turn’. 

The sibilants /s, z/ tend to merge with the pal- 
ato-alveolars, as in the root z-w-Z > Z-w-Z: Zz 
‘two’, Ziwwaz ‘to marry’, Zwdz (zwaz) ‘mar- 
riage’; S-m-s > S-m-S: Sams ‘sun’, tSammas ‘to 
sunbathe’, smisa (diminutive of Sams) ‘nice and 
sunny’. There are cases of passage from /I/ to /n/: 
sansla ‘chain’, sansal ‘to bind, to chain’. In some 
contexts, in the presence of liquids and sibilants, 


historical *j may be reflected by [g] and lexical- 
ized as such; this is another typically Moroccan 
trait: glas ‘to sit down’, gabs ‘gypsum’, gndza 
‘funeral’, gazzar ‘butcher’, ngds ‘pear’. 

Emphasis means phonetically pharyngealiza- 
tion or > velarization. It may spread forward, 
as in rtab ‘to become smooth’, where [b] is 
emphasized because of the presence of the pre- 
vious /t/ and /r/; or dlam [dom] ‘to oppress’, 
where [4] is emphasized because of /d/; Srab 
[feob] ‘to drink’ [b] because of /r/. On the other 
hand, in bayyad [bay:ad] ‘to whiten’, [b] is 
emphatic because of the following /d/. 

There are some articulatory pecularities pres- 
ent in the Moroccan koine: affrication of /t/ 
> [ts]. /z/ is pronounced as [3]: Zmal [3mal] 
‘camel’, azZrdd [a3:ra:d] ‘grasshoppers’. 


2.1.2 Vowels 
There are five vowels, three long or medium 
ones: /a/, /t/, /a/, and two short or ultra-short 
ones: /a/, /i/. People from Marrakesh and the 
south only have /9/, i.e. four vocalic phonemes. 
Historically, the number of short vowels has 
been reduced: /a/ and /i/ merge into /a/ which 
is opposed to /i/: skat ‘he shut up’ versus skit 
‘shut up!’. 
The phonetic realization depends very much 
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on the consonantal environment. /o/ is realized 
as [a] in the context of emphatics and pharyn- 
geals, e.g. in ‘allam ‘to teach’ [Salam]; [u] in the 
context of /w/ [wuld] ‘son’; [i] in the context of 
/y/: [biy:an] ‘to show’; otherwise [a]. 

Sociolinguistically, there are two systems of 
short vowels. Speakers of southern dialects 
(Marrakesh) who now live in the north, in 
Casablanca, retain a system of four vowels /a, 
i, u, o/, with > labiovelarization, as borrowed 
from Berber. The word ‘sugar’ is pronounced 
[sukrai#] in the northern part of the country, 
and [sak:’ate] by Marrakshi speakers and in 
the south. 


2.1.3. Diphthongs 

In most cases, /aw/ and /ay/ are reduced to /i/ 
and /ua/, e.g. bit ‘room’, but ‘fish’, tam ‘garlic’, 
but the diphthong may remain in some words, 
e.g. bayt ‘wall’, xayt ‘thread’, bawma ‘neigh- 
borhood’, fayn ‘where’, mndyn ‘from where’ 
next to bit, xit, buma, fin, mnin. The preserva- 
tion of diphthongs is a Bedouin (rural) trait. 


2.1.4 Syllable 
There is a rule which states that there can be no 
short vowel in an open syllable. This affects the 
syllable structure. Vowel length is neutralized 
in final position. 
Open syllables Closed syllables 
v: ana ‘TT’, a.Zi ‘come!’ 
Cv in final position: 
ma.Si ‘going’ 


CvC: tak.tab ‘you 
will write’ 

CvCC: Sadd ‘to grab’ 

CVC: ban ‘to show 
up’ 

CvCC: sddd ‘holding’ 

CCvC: kiab ‘to 


Cv: ma.si ‘going’ 


CCv in final position: 


mSa ‘to go” write’ 
CCV: kbi.ra ‘big [fem.]’ CCvC: glad ‘he grew 
thick’ 


2.1.5 Consonant clusters 

In general, a cluster of two consonants is 
allowed, according to the syllable structure 
described above. The form #CC- is very com- 
mon, and does not require a vowel between 
the two consonants; it mostly occurs in verbs, 
perfect or imperative: ktab ‘to write’, xraz ‘to 
go out’, xruz ‘go out!’, xdam ‘to work’, lbas ‘to 
dress’, gras ‘to plant’; in nominals: bna ‘we’, 
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ktab ‘book’, bmar ‘donkey’. The form -CC# 
is also very common for nominals: kalb ‘dog’, 
gars ‘plant’, Sams ‘sun’, bant ‘girl’; in verbs it 
occurs in Sadd ‘to grab’, kuibb ‘pour!’. 


2.1.6 Stress 
Stress does not have a distinctive role in Moroc- 
can Arabic. It is linked to intonation and 
expressivity. 


2.1.7. Phonotactics 

Sun letters including /z/ assimilate the article: 
azzmadn ‘the time passed’, az%mal ‘the camel’, 
arrazal ‘the man’, assiugq ‘the market’, attdt 
‘the mulberry’. The > ’imdla is very slight in 
Moroccan Arabic; it accompanies front conso- 
nants. For suprasegmental spread of pharynge- 
alization, see section 2.1.1. In contact position, 
the imperfect prefix ¢- assimilates to the first 
consonant of the root, if it is voiced: tdir > 
[dritr] ‘she will do’. 


2.1.8 Morphophonology 

When a vocalic suffix is added to the 3rd per- 
son singular feminine of the perfect, the /a/ of 
the suffix is altered in both quality and length 
to /a/: /darbat + -ak/ >: darbatak. This contrasts 
with some pre-Hilali dialects, like in Fes, which 
lengthen the /t/ of the suffix: darbattak. Vocalic 
suffixes are added to the 3rd person plural 
without change of the ending: /xdaw + u/ah/ > 
xdawah. 

In the construct state of the feminine noun, 
the -a is replaced by -at and the /d/ is elided 
subsequently when a vocalic possessive suffix is 
added: /fsalat + u/ > fsaltu ‘its shape’; /xalat + i/ 
> xalti ‘my aunt’, sometimes with lengthening 
of the vowel of the feminine suffix: /rukbat/ > 
rukbati ‘my knee’. The active participle func- 
tions like a verbal form. When feminine, the 
suffix is directly added to the final -a, which 
is not replaced by -at as with nouns: /msebbna 
+ ha/ > msabbnaha ‘I/you/she [sg. fem.] have 
washed it’. 

In the > pseudodual, the final -1 disappears 
when a suffix is added: > /yaddin + i/ > yad- 
diya ‘my hands’; /yaddin + k/ > yaddik ‘your 
hands’. 

Indirect object suffixes are added to the direct 
ones with the usual vowel lengthening: gulthdlu 
‘T told him so’, giiInahalu ‘we told him so’. 
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2.2 Morphology 


As a characteristic of Moroccan Arabic, there is 
no gender distinction in the 2nd person singular 
in the perfect, the historically feminine form 
serving for both persons: xdamti ‘you worked’. 
But in the koine pronouns, the imperative, and 
the 2nd person singular of the imperfect do 
distinguish between the two genders: anta ‘you 
[masc.]’, anti ‘you [fem.]’; mad ‘get up [masc.]!’, 
nudi ‘get up [fem.]!?; ka-taxdam ‘you [masc.| 
work’, ka-txadmi ‘you [fem.] work’. There is 
no gender distinction in the plural. 

The verbal system displays synthetic ten- 
dencies with several suffixes added one to the 
other: ma-sifat-nd-ha-l-u-§ ‘we didn’t send it 
to him’. 


2.2.1 Pronouns 
2.2.1.1 Personal independent pronouns 
singular plural 
3rd masc. hiwa 3rd hima 
3rd fem. _— hiya 
2nd masc. anta/lantdya 2nd antuma 
2nd fem. anti/antiya 
Ist ana Ist bna 
2.2.1.2 Possessive/object suffix 
singular plural 
3rd masc.  -u/-ah 3rd -hium 
3rdfem. = -ha 
2nd -ak 2nd -kiim 
Ist -i/-ni (object) 1st -na 


2.2.1.3 Indirect object: /- or li- (more Bedouin, 
used in Casablanca) 


singular plural 

3rd masc. Iu/lih 3rd lhiimllihiim 
3rd fem. —Tha/liha 

2nd lak/lik 2nd lkiim/likiim 
Ist lilltya Ist Inallina 


2.2.1.4 Demonstratives 

Proximal demonstratives include hdda [masc.], 
hadi [fem.], badu [pl.], which are used indepen- 
dently for ‘this [one]’. As an innovation, with 
the disappearance of the gender distinction, 
invariable bdd-al is found in head position: 
hdd-arrazal ‘this [masc.] man’, hdd-albant ‘this 
[fem.] girl’, bdd-annds ‘these [pl.] people’. 
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As distal demonstratives hddak [masc.], 
hadik |fem.], hdduk are found. These occur 
without the /d- in head position: dak-arrdzal 
‘that man [masc.]’, dik-albant ‘that girl [fem.]’, 
duk-annas ‘those people [pl.]’. 


2.2.1.5 Presentatives 

There are two > presentatives: ba- and ra- 
(see Caubet 1992); their paradigms (Table 2) 
are complex, mixing independent pronoun and 


suffix. 


Table 2. Presentatives 











singular plural 

3rd masc. hahiiwa 3rd hahuma 

3rd fem.  hahiya 

2nd hak/banta 2nd hakum/hantima 
Ist hanilhana 1st habna 

singular plural 

3rd masc. rah 3rd rabum 

3rd fem. raha 

and rak and rakum 

Ist rani Ist rabna 


Whereas ha- is a simple presentative, as in bani 
Zit ‘?ve come!’, ra- is a means of reasserting 
or opposing what was said before; it is always 
linked to a previous utterance: rd-ni mrid 
means ‘I am really ill [contrary to what you 
thought].’ 


2.2.1.6 Relative pronoun 
The invariable /li serves as a relative pronoun. 


2.2.2 Adverbs 

Temporal adverbs include daba ‘now, right 
away’; dima ~ da’iman ‘always’; gadda ‘tomor- 
row’; albarah ‘yesterday’; alyum ‘today’. 

Local adverbs: proximal hna ‘here’, bndya 
‘here’, ha fayn ‘here’; distal: tamma ‘there’, 
tammak ‘over there’, tammdya ‘over there’, 
hnak ‘there’, ra fayn ‘over there’. There is 
a third deixis which points to the not vis- 
ible: [hib, dakazzih. Other local adverbs are 
alfug ‘above’, altaht ‘under’, allur ‘at the back’, 
aldaxal ‘inside’, alguddam ‘forward’, man hna 
‘through here’, man tamma ‘through there’, 
barra ‘outside’. 

The following manner adverbs may be noted: 
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walu ‘nothing’; bazzaf ‘a lot’; swiya ‘little’; 
ga ‘completely’; shal ‘how much/many’; dagya 
‘fast, quickly’; yamkan, wagqila, tayli ‘maybe’; 
gala, galak ‘on the contrary’. 

An innovative general question particle was 
is placed at the beginning of the sentence: was 
Zaw ‘did they come?’, was klitu ‘did you eat?’, 
was yziw ‘will they come?’ (see 2.2.3, v). 

Interrogative adverbs, placed at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, include: skan ‘who?’, 
Skun Za ‘who came?’; Suu ‘what?’, Snu Sriti 
‘what did you buy?’; shal ‘how much/many?’, 
b shal xditib ‘how much did you pay for it?’; 
‘las ‘why?’, ‘las Ziti ‘why did you come?’; kifas 
‘how?’, kifas Igitih ‘how did you find him?’; 
faynifin ‘where?’, mndayn/mnin ‘where from?’, 
fayn mSiti ‘where did you go?’; mndyn Ziti 
‘where did you come from?’; fuqds ‘when?’ 
(< *f-waqt-ds), fugds zaw ‘when did they 
arrive?’; amta is used more in Casablanca and 
in the south; md lak ‘what’s wrong with you?’ 


2.2.3 Particles 


i. The definite article is al/la-, which assimi- 
lates to sun letters (see 2.1.7). 

ii. Moroccan Arabic is extremely innova- 

tive in the use of the indefinite article, 
more than most other North African dia- 
lects (> article, indefinite). There are two 
new quantifiers which mark some degree 
of indetermination, one formed on the 
numeral wabad and the other on a gram- 
maticalization of the word *Sdy > Si ‘thing’, 
(see Caubet 1983a, 1983b, 1984). 
The construction with the numeral is 
extremely common, using a construct state: 
wahad-arrazal ‘a man’, wdbhad-alwald ‘a 
child’, wabad-albant ‘a girl’. The quantifier 
Si marks a certain kind of indetermination: 
Si wald ‘a boy/some boy’, si nhar ‘one day/ 
some day’. 

iii. The most common genitive marker is dyal/ 
d, but there are more and more occurrences 
in the Moroccan koine of mtd‘, which 
originates from the Bedouin dialects. dyal 
is mostly used with affix pronouns, d more 
in nominal constructions. 

iv. Negational particles: Verbs, including the 
active participle, are negated by discon- 
tinuous ma...§ (Si/Sdy) (see Caubet 1986, 
1990, 1993, 1996b), e.g. ma-suftus ‘I did 
not see him, ma-qalhalis ‘he didn’t tell it to 
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me’, ma-qdaris ‘he hasn’t studied [he can’t 
read|’, ma-msabbnas albwadyaz ‘I haven’t 
washed the clothes’, whereas continuous 
masi serves as nominal negation and is 
normally not combined with pronouns, e.g. 
alwald masi mrid ‘the boy is not ill’, dna 
masi mrida ‘I am not ill’, dna masi tbiba ‘I 
am not a doctor’. If the speaker insists and 
one really wants to deny, one may say: ma- 
nis tbiba bas tgulu... ‘Iam not a doctor for 
you to say...’. 

v. Interrogative particles: The particle was 
introduces questions bearing on the whole 
clause: was albant safat xaha ‘did the girl 
see her brother?’ (see Caubet 1993:73-76). 
There can also be a curious use of &, after 
the predicate: Safti Si alwald ‘have you seen 
the boy [at all]?’, Rliti si ‘have you eaten [at 
all]?’ (see Caubet 1983a, 1984). 

vi. Existentials: kadyn, ma kdyn § ‘there is, 
there isn’t’ serve as existentials. 

vii. Prepositions: Monoconsonantic preposi- 
tions are f-/fi- ‘in, at’: f alwadd ‘in the river’, 
fiya ‘in me’, fib ‘in him’; b-/bi- ‘with’, 
indirect object b addariza ‘in Moroccan 
Arabic’, biya ‘with me’, biha ‘with her’; 
I-/li- ‘to, for’, I-fas ‘to Fes’, li, liya ‘to me’. 
Other simple prepositions include man 
‘from’, man Fas ‘from Fes’, mannu ‘from 
him’, manha ‘from her’; ‘la ‘on’, ‘la Ikursi 
‘on the chair’, ‘lzya ‘on me’, ‘libiim ‘on 
them’. 

viii. Conjunctions include, “#/w ‘and, with’, 
alwald w albant ‘the boy and the girl’; 
wiyya ‘with’, dna wiyyak ‘you and me’; 
walla, aw ‘or’, albant walla lwald ‘the girl 
or the boy’, assabb daw lla ‘right or no?’; 
walayanni ‘but’. 

ix. Vocative particles are the following: a, ya, 
to insist: a mbammad! ‘hey Mohamed!’. If 
he doesn’t answer at first, one may insist: 
ya mbammad! (see Caubet 1995b). 

x. Exclamations: Both verbal and nominal 
sentences can be used for exclamations: 
Shal kayazri! ‘how fast he runs!’, ‘la bant! 
‘what a girl!’ 


2.2.4 Nouns 


2.2.4.1 Gender 

Some of the feminine nouns without feminine 
marker -a(t) are common in Semitic (Caubet 
1990), while others are specific to the Maghreb 
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under the influence of Berber. Body parts: rZal 
‘leg’, wdan ‘ear’, yadd ‘hand, arm’, ‘in ‘eye’, 
kars ‘belly’, dat ‘body’, sann ‘tooth’, and also 
rub ‘soul’. Knives and swords: sif ‘sword’, 
mus ~ sakkin ‘knife’. Others are ddr ‘house’, 
bab ‘door’ (sometimes masc.), trig ‘road’, suf 
‘wool’; Sams ‘sun’, sman ‘preserved butter’, zit 
‘oil’, xdtam ‘ring’, xddam ‘woman slave’, bant 
‘girl’, xatt ‘sister’. 


2.2.4.2 Productive nominal patterns 


2.2.4.2.1 Instruments 
For instruments ms-CCaC is used 


I993:100). 


(Caubet 


2.2.4.2.2 Professions 

The intensive CaCCaC is used for professions, 
with a peculiar pattern of plurals. There are 
often two plurals, one for the tradesmen, one 
for the borough, in traditional towns like Fes: 
nazzdra ‘carpenters’ as opposed to nazzarin ‘the 
carpenter quarter in Fes’. A pattern for names 
of profession or trades is borrowed from Berber 
ta-CaCCaC-t: tanazZart ‘carpentry’. 


2.2.4.3. Plural patterns (see Caubet 1993; 
Harrell 1962) 


2.2.4.3.1 External plurals 

Common suffixes for external plural are -im, 
which occurs mainly with participles (maktiub/ 
maktubin), — nisba adjectives (fasi/fdsiyin 
‘from Fes’), diminutives of adjectives (kbibar/ 
kbibarin ‘biggish’, zwin/zwinin ‘nice’); -a, 
which occurs with human groups, such as 
names of trades, ethnonyms (zallayzi/zallayziya 
‘mosaicist’), the intensive pattern CaCCaC 
(nazzar/nazzara ‘carpenter’, banndy/banndya 
‘mason’); -dt, which occurs with diminutives of 
nouns in both genders (skikan/skikndat ‘knife’, 
snidaq/snidqat ‘box, chest’); then nisba in - 
iya (fugiyalfugiyat ‘overgarment’, ndmuisiyal 
namusiyadt ‘bedstead’), the pattern CaCCaCa 
for females (xayydtal xayydatat ‘dressmaker’), 
plurals of noun of unity (namla/namlat ‘ant’, 
bida/bidat ‘egg’), new loanwords ending in -u 
(kadulkdduyat ‘present’, ridu/riduyat ‘curtain’, 
kamyulkamyat~kamwat ‘lorry’); -dn, which 
occurs with a small number of nouns in CCaC 
> CaCCan (dra/dar‘an ‘forearm’, dfar/dafran 
‘nail’, as well as trig/tarqan ‘road’, xruflxarfan 
‘lamb’, gzal/gazlan ‘gazelle’). 
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2.2.4.3.2 Internal patterns (see Caubet 1993: 
I; Harrell 1962) 

Internal patterns include the insertion of /a/ 
after the second consonant, as in CCaC, CCaC- 
a, CCaC-i, CCaC- in, CWaC, CYaC, formed 
from singulars in CCaC, CaCC, CuCC: zmal/ 
adjectives in CCiC: kbir/kbar ‘big; old’; tqil/ 
tqal ‘heavy’; feminines in CaCCa: balga/blagi 
‘babouche’; Zarha/zrabi ‘wound’. 

The insertion of /a/ after the second conso- 
nant, as in CCaC, CCaC-a, CCuC-at, CwaC, 
CYuC, formed from singulars in CCaC, CaCC, 
CuCC: garn/griun ‘horn’, galb/qlib ‘heart’; in 
CCaC: ktab/kiub ‘books’; in CiC, CaC: tir/tyur 
‘bird’, bit/byut ‘room’, dar/dyur ‘house’, dib/ 
dyuba ‘wolf’. 

In patterns such as CCaC, there is a shorten- 
ing of the word: gaba/gyab ‘forest’, tbib/tabba 
‘doctor’. 

CaC, CiCan represents a mixed pattern: far/ 
firdn ‘mouse; rat’, bab/biban ‘door’; even with 
loanwords, kar/kirdn ‘coach’, and ethnonyms 
in nisba > CCaCa: rifilrydfa ‘Rifian’, tinsi/ 
twansa ‘Tunisian’, sasi/swdasa ‘from the Sous 
region’, Zabli/zbala ‘from the Jbala mountain 
region’. 

CCuacCat marks a great amount in the case of 
uncountable nouns: zit/zyutat ‘lots of oil; too 
much oil’; dhab/dhubat ‘lots of gold; too much 
gold’. 


2.2.4.4 — Pseudodual 

The plurals of body parts are formed with a 
suffix -in, like external plurals: yadd/yaddin 
‘hand’; wdan/wadnin ‘ear’; rzal/razlin ‘leg’. 


2.2.4.5 Diminutive 

The diminutive is very productive and is used 
to express affectivity or close relations with the 
addressee, or to establish a climate of intimacy. 
Patterns are usually those of the adjectives of 
color, but there are differences according to 
the region. More urban: khibal ‘blackish’, blilu 
‘nice’, bmimar ‘reddish’. More rural: kbiyyal 
‘blackish’, sgiyyar ‘smallish’, Rbiyyar ‘biggish’. 


2.2.4.6 Colors and deficiencies 

The pattern is CCaC. The plural forms of these 
adjectives differ from one dialect to another: a 
more rural koine will have a plural in CaCCin: 
kablin ‘black [pl.]’. A more urban one will use 
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the pre-Hilali plural form in CauCaC: kuhal 
‘black [pl.]’, bamar ‘red [pl.]’, xadar ‘green 
[pl.]’. 


2.2.4.7 Elative patterns 

The pattern is generally CCaC: kbir > kbar 
‘bigger’, ktir > ktar ‘more’, with emphatic /r/ 
showing up in the absence of the /i/: sgir > sgar 
‘smaller’; twil > twal ‘longer’. It is generally 
followed by man for comparison: kbar manni 
‘older/bigger than me’, twal mannu ‘taller than 
him’. 

With the same meaning, the basic form of the 
adjective with the preposition ‘la may be used: 
twil ‘Itya ‘taller than him’, kbir ‘lib ‘older/big- 
ger than me’. This is propably a calque from a 
Berber construction (see Aguadé and Vicente 


1997). 
2.2.5 Numerals 


2.2.5.1 wabad, wabda, wabda is used as an 
adjective: ‘andu bant wahda ‘he has only one 
daughter’. 


2.2.5.2 Dual vs. Z#zZ (d-al)+ plural 

The dual suffix is -dyn or -dyan. This has very 
restricted usage, in the sense that it is only used 
with nouns of measures of time, distance, and 
weight, of Arabic origin; for example, one finds 
from rtal ‘pound’, from ratléyn ‘two pounds’; 
from yum, yumdyn ‘two days’; from ‘am, 
‘amayn ‘two years’; from shar, Sabrayn ‘two 
months’; from ugiya, ugiytayn ‘two ounces’, 
from Sbar, Sabrayn ‘two spans’. All metric mea- 
sures are excluded from the use of the dual, so 
that yitru ‘liter’, mitar ‘meter’, kilu ‘kilo’ do not 
take a dual, but Z#Z is used instead: Zaz kilu 
‘two kilos’, Z#z yitru ‘two liters’. 


2.2.5.3. From 3 to 10 

There are two paradigms, one for nouns of 
measure, the other for all other nouns. The 
nouns of measure are those which take the 
dual suffix (see 2.2.5.2). These form a special 
paradigm using the reduced invariable form 
CaCC of the numeral. All other nouns use an 
analytic construction with the particle d, very 
similar to the one expressing possession (see 


Table 3). 
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Table 3. Numerals from 3 to 10 





Noun Short form Analytic 
(measure) construction 
tlata talt iyyam tlata d-alktub 
arb‘a ~ rab'a rab‘ iyyam rab‘a d-alktiub 
xamsa xams iyyam — xamsa d-alktub 
satta satt iyyam satta d-alktub 
sab‘a sab‘ iyyam sab‘a d-alktib 
tmanya tamn iyyam — tmanya d-alktub 
tasud tas iyyam tas‘a d-alktub 
‘asra “asr iyyam ‘asra d-alktib 


This analytic construction is peculiar to Moroc- 
can Arabic. Another peculiarity is the taboo 
on the form tas‘a lit. ‘let him beg!’, which is 
replaced by a longer form tas%id, probably 
from the root s--d ‘happy’. 


2.2.5.4 From 11 to 19 

The isolated form has lost the // and the final /r/ 
(*xamsat ‘aSar > *xmast‘asr > xmastds ‘fifteen’), 
the emphatic quality of which is still present 
in /t/, which harks back to the feminine suffix 
*at: bdds, tndas, taltas, rba‘tas, xmastds, satta§, 
sba‘tas, tmantds, tsa‘tds. 

There are two tendencies: one is to expand 
this short form by -al, the /I/ of which represents 
the former final /r/ of ‘asr (-an and -ar can be 
found in this case elsewhere in the Maghreb), 
e.g. bdasal yim ‘eleven days’, 


‘fifteen days’ 
‘sixteen days’ 


xmastasal yum 
sattasal yuim 


The other tendency is to use the same paradigm 
as for the numbers between 3 and 10, i.e., by 
connecting the above numerals with the plural 
form of the noun, which leads to construction 
such as tds d-al-ktab. 


2.2.5.5 Higher numbers 
20-99: The counted noun is in the singular; the 
nouns are ‘asrin, taltin, rabin, xamsin, sattin, 
sab%n, tmdanin, tasin as in rab‘in ktab ‘forty 
books’. Units precede the tens: wahad u taltin 
‘thirty-one’, xamsa u xamsin ktab ‘fifty-five 
books’. 

oo: mya > myadt before a singular noun: 
myat ‘am ‘a hundred years’, myat ktab ‘a hun- 
dred books’. 
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200 > 900: mya remains in the singular. 

I,000 > 9,000: “alf is converted into the plu- 
ral alaf. 

The paradigms are constructed like nouns of 
measure (see 2.2.5.3); the counted noun is always 
in the singular: talt myat ktab; talt alaf ktab. 


Table 4. Hundreds and thousands 


myatayn alfayn 
talt mya talt alaf 
rab‘ mya rab‘ alaf 
xams mya xams alaf 
satt mya satt alaf 
sab‘ mya sab‘ alaf 
tamn mya tamn alaf 
tas° mya tas‘ alaf 
‘asr mya ‘asr alaf 


2.2.5.6 Ordinal numbers 

These are usually formed with the pattern 
CaCaC, tani, tdlat, sdtat, etc., which is applied 
to the numbers 11 and 12 as well: bddas 
‘eleventh’, tanas ‘twelfth’. For the rest of the 
paradigm, the isolated form is used: xmastas 
‘fifteenth’, ‘asrin ‘twentieth’. 


2.2.5.7 Count nouns 

For collectives or small elements, babba is 
used to indicate the unit: habba d-azZalbana ‘a 
green pea’, habba d-azzitun ‘one olive’, babba 
d-almalba ‘one grain of salt’. 


2.2.6 Verb 


2.2.6.1 Forms 


2.2.6.1... Form! 

In Form I the two short vowels /a/ and /i/ of 
Moroccan Arabic often distinguish between 
perfect and imperfect, as in skat/yaskut ‘to shut 
up’, Sxar/yasxur ‘to snore’; on the other hand, 
one finds ktab/yaktab ‘to write’, sxaf/yasxaf ‘to 
pass out’. 


2.2.6.1.2 Derived Forms 
Form XI replaces Form IX and has an inchoative 
meaning; the pattern is CCaC, with some cases 
of CCaC: glad ‘to become thick’, sgar ‘to become 
small’, sman ‘to become fat’, twal ‘to grow’, but, 
on the other hand, kbar ‘to get old’. 

The derived Forms are given in Table 5. 
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Table 5. Derived Forms 


Il CaCCaClyCaCCaC:  ‘allam/yallam ‘to 
teach’ 


Il CaCaC/yCaCaC: faraq/yfaraq ‘to leave’ 


VV tCaCCaC/ tallam/yatallam ‘to 
yatCaCCaC: learn’ 
VI tCaCaC/yatCaCaC: — tfaraq/yatfarag ‘to be 
separated’ 


The prefix for the passive Form VII is ¢- in 
the koine, but there are dialectal cases of n-, 
tn-, and nt- (see Aguadé a.o. 1995). This t- 
prefix becomes tta- when the stem starts with 
a consonant cluster: tta-ktab, t-katbat ‘it was 
written’. There are only a few items of Form 
VIII with a -t- infix: htaz ‘to need’, htamm ‘to 
be interested in’. 

Form II has the usual factitive, intensive, and 
denominative functions; Form V is reflexive, 
Form VI reciprocal. 


2.2.6.2 Inflection of imperfect and perfect 





2.2.6.2.1 Imperfect 

singular plural 
3rd masc. yaktab ykatbu 
3rd fem. taktab 
2nd masc. taktab tkatbu 
2nd fem. tkatbi 
Ist naktab nkatbu 


The prefixes ka- and/or ta- express for all per- 
sons habit, repetition, concomitance, generality: 
ka-yaktab ‘he is writing, he writes, usually or 
habitually’, see 2.3.3.1. 





singular plural 
3rd masc. ka-yaktab ka-ykatbu 
3rd fem. ka-taktab 
2nd masc. ka-taktab ka-tkatbu 
2nd fem. ka-tkatbi 
Ist ka-naktab ka-nkatbu 


2.2.6.2.2 Perfect 

Moroccan Arabic does not make gender dis- 
tinction in the 2nd person singular of the 
perfect. 
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singular plural 





3rd masc. ktab katbu 

3rd fem. katbat 

2nd masc./fem. ktabti — ktabtu (pre-Hilali -tiw) 
rst ktabt ktabna 


2.2.6.3 Participles 

In general, the active participle of Form I is 
CaCaC sarab ‘having drunk’, faham ‘having 
understood’, but there are some exceptions 
where the pattern CaC,C,aC is used, e.g. xad- 
dam ‘working’. 

Derived Forms: The active and passive parti- 
ciples of Forms II and V, and Forms II and VI 
are the same, e.g. m‘allam ‘having taught, hav- 
ing learned’ (active and passive participle of the 
two verbs ‘allam ‘to teach’ and t‘allam ‘learn’); 
msdalah ‘having reconciled [trans. or reflex.]’: 
(active and passive participle of the two verbs 
slab and tsalah). In verbal usage, the feminine 
suffix is -a, and suffixes are added with length- 
ening of the -a as in msabbnahim ‘l/you [fem.] 
have washed them’. 


2.2.6.4. Verbal nouns 

Among the verbal nouns, one must distinguish 
between the abstract noun naming the activity, 
and the name of an individual action, usually 
marked by the suffix -a, e.g., both tabmim ‘the 
action of going to the public bath, of having a 
bath’ and tabmima ‘a bath, a session at the pub- 
lic bath’ are derived from the verb thammam ‘to 
go to the public bath, to have a bath’. Irregular 
is the verb kla ‘to eat’ with the verbal noun 
makla. 


2.2.6.4... Form I 

Regular verbs: The most common types of ver- 
bal nouns derived from verbs CCaC are CaCC, 
CCiC, CCac. 


i. CaCC (CCaC-a for the nomen vicis). The 
position of the a distinguishes between verb 
and nominal: frag ‘to separate’ > farg ‘dif- 
ference’; Zrab ‘to wound’ > Zarb ‘wound’; 
traz ‘to embroider’ > tarz ‘an embroider- 
ing’. For geminated verbs in CaC,C,, the 
verbal noun has the same form (sakk ‘to 
doubt; doubt [noun]’, barr ‘to tickle; tickle 
[noun]’). 

ii. CCiC: gsal > gsil ‘washing’; nbah > nbih 
‘barking’; srab > Srib ‘drinking’. 
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iii. CCaC: Ibas > bas ‘clothing, clothes’; dras > 
dras ‘threshing’. 


2.2.6.4.2 Derived Forms 

Forms II and V: CaC,C,aC/tCaCCaC. The ver- 
bal noun has the pattern taCCiC or taCCaC; 
sometimes both forms exist: baddal > tabdal/ 
tabdil ‘change’; thammam > tabmim ‘having a 
bath’; sabban > tasbin ‘laundry’; fattat > taftat 
‘the act of crumbling’. 

Forms III and VI: CaCaC/tCaCaC have a 
verbal noun with the pattern mCaCC-a: gabal 
> mgabla ‘the act of taking care’, bdwal > 
mbawla ‘an attempt’, t'dnaq > m‘adnqa ‘a hug’, 
laqa > mlaqya ‘a gathering’. 

Forms IX or XI; CCaC have a verbal noun 
with the pattern CCiC: sgar > sgur ‘the fact 
of being small, youth’; tga] > tqul ‘the fact of 
being heavy; weight’. 


2.2.7. Weak verbs 


2.2.7.1 Geminated verbs 
dakk/ydakk ‘to tramp down’ and kabb/ykubb 


‘to pour’ 








2.2.7.1.1 Imperfect of geminated verbs 
singular plural 
3rd masc. —ydakk/ykuibb ydakku/ykiibbu 
3rd fem. tdakk/tkubb 
2nd masc. _ tdakk/tkiibb tdakku/tkubbu 
2nd fem. tdakki/tkiubbi 
Ist ndakk/nkubb — ndakku/nkubbu 
2.2.7.1.2 Perfect of geminated verbs 
singular plural 
3rd masc. dakk/kubb dakku/kiibbu 
3rd fem. dakkat/kubbat 
2nd masc./fem. dakkiti/kubbiti dakkitu/ 
kubbitu 
Ist dakkit/kubbit dakkina/ 
kubbina 
Imperative sg. dakk dakki kubb kubbi 
pl. dakku kuibbu 
Participles dakk kabb 


2.2.7.2 Verbs P 

The perfect of the verbs P has merged with that 
of the verbs IIIy, e.g. kla/yakul ‘to eat’, xda/ 
yaxud ‘to take’, whereas in the active participle 
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Pl! is replaced by /w/: wakal. The imperative 
follows the paradigm of verbs IIw: kul ‘eat!’. 
Like the participle, Form II replaces initial // by 
Iwi: wakkal/ywakkal ‘to feed’, active participle 
mwoakkeal. 








2.2.7.2.1 Imperfect of the verbs I’ 
singular plural 
3rd masc. yakul yaklu 
3rd fem. takul 
2nd masc. takul taklu 
2nd fem. takeli 
Ist nakul naklu 
2.2.7.2.2 Perfect of the verbs P 
singular plural 
3rd masc. kla klaw 
3rd fem. klat 
and masc./fem. — kiiti klitu 
Ist klit klina 
Imperative sg. kal kuli xud xudi 
pl. kalu xudu 
Participles sg. wakal wakla waxad wdaxda 
pl. waklin waxdin 


2.2.7.3. Verbs Iw 
waaflyawgqaf~yugaf ‘to stand, stop’ 








2.2.7.3.1 Imperfect of verbs Iw 

singular plural 
3rd masc. yuqaf yugfu 
3rd fem. tugaf 
2nd masc. tugaf tuqfu 
2nd fem. tuqfi 
Ist nuqaf nugfu 
2.2.7.3.2 Perfect of verbs Iw 

singular plural 
3rd masc. wat waqfu 
3rd fem. wagqfat 
2nd masc./fem. wqaoafti wqaftu 
Ist wgoft wqafna 


wgof wagfi waqfu 
wagoef wagfa waqfin 


Imperative 
Participle 
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2.2.7.4. Verbs Iw/y 
dar/ydir ‘to do’, gal/ygil ‘to say’, bat/ybat ‘to 
spend the night’ 





2.2.7.4.1 Imperfect of verbs IIw/y 

singular plural 

3rd masc. ydir/ygul/ ydiru/ygulu/ 
ybat ybatu 

3rd fem. _tdir/tgul/tbat 

2nd masc.  tdir/tgul/tbat tdiru/tgulu/tbatu 

2nd fem. _— tdiri/tgili/tbati 

Ist ndir/ngul/ ndiru/ngulu/ 
nbat nbatu 


2.2.7.4.2 Perfect of verbs Iw/y 





singular plural 
3rd masc. dar/gal/bat daru/galu/batu 
3rd fem. darat/galat/batat 
2nd masc./ — darti/giilti/ dartu/gultu/ 
fem. batti battu 
Ist dart/gult/ darna/gilna/ 
batt batna 
Imperative — dir/gul/bat 
Participles  dayar/gdayal/bayat 


The derived forms take the endings of the verbs 
Illy: 1.sg. VIII: rtabit ‘I took a rest’. 


2.2.7.5 Verbs Illy 

There are three types: a- type and i- type, which 
are very productive, and u- type, represented by 
only one verb (hba/yabbu ‘to crawl’). The para- 
digm has been entirely renovated: nsa/yansa 
‘to forget’, mSa/yamsSi ‘to leave’, bba/yabbu ‘to 
crawl’. 





2.2.7.5.1 Imperfect of verbs IIIy 
singular plural 

3rd masc. yansa/yamsi/yabbu yansaw/yamsiw/ 

yahbu 

3rd fem. tansa/tamsi/tabbu 

and tansa/tamsi/tabbu tansdw/tamsiw/ 

masc. tabbu 

2nd fem. tansdy/tamsi/tabbu 

Ist nansa/namsi/ nansaw/namsiw/ 
nahbu nahbu 
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2.2.7.5.2 Perfect of verbs IIIy 2.2.8.1 Imperfect of quadriradical verbs 
singular plural singular plural 
3rd masc. nsal/msa/ nsdw/msaw/ 3rd masc. yza‘za° yararu 
bba bbaw 3rd fem. tza‘za° 
3rd fem. nsat/msat/bbat 2nd masc. tza‘za‘ tazazu 
2nd masc./ —_nsiti/mSiti/ nsitu/msitu/ 2nd fem. taz‘azT 
fem. bbiti bbitu rst nza‘za‘ naxazu 
Ist nsit/msit/ nsina/ 
bbit msinalbbina 4.2.8.2 Perfect of quadriradical verbs 
; 7 - singular plural 
Imperative sa, nsd'y, nsaw 
sir, siri, siru is used instead of 3rd masc. za‘zae varu 
msi, msiw 3rd fem. Zarat ~ xazat 
hbu 2nd masc./fem. za°za‘ti za‘za‘tu 
Participles ndsi, nasya, nasyin Ist za‘za't za‘za‘na 


2.2.7.6 Irregular verbs 
dda/yaddi ‘to take away’, Za/yzi ‘to come’ 








2.2.7.6.1 Imperfect 

singular plural 
3rd masc. yaddilyzi yaddiwlyziw 
3rd fem. taddi/tzi 
2nd masc./fem. taddi/tzi toddiw/tziw 
Ist naddi/nzi naddiw/ 

nziw 

2.2.7.6.2 Perfect 

singular plural 
3rd masc. dda/za ddaw/zaw 
3rd fem. ddat/zat 
2nd masc./fem. dditi/Ziti dditu/zitu 
Ist ddit/zit ddina/zina 
Imperative ddi ddiw aki, aziw 
Participles dday ddaya 

ddayin, zdy Zaya 

Zayin 


2.2.8 Quadriradical verbs 

Reduplication: karkar ‘to pack up hurriedly’, 
balbal ‘to mutter’, balbal ‘to talk fluently’, 
za°za ‘to wobble’, za‘za° ‘to yell’. The fourth 
radical is often §, s, t, |, t, e.g. zagrat/yzagrat 
‘to ululate’. 


Imperative za°za’ Zaxd zazu 

Participles mzaza’ mza'Za 
mza Zin 

2.3. Syntax 

2.3.1 Noun phrase 


2.3.1.1 Definiteness 
The article al- expresses definiteness (see Cau- 


bet 1993, 1983). 


2.3.1.2 Expressions of indefiniteness and 
specificity 

Two quantifiers are very often used in Moroc- 
can Arabic to increase the determination some- 
what; one is derived from the numeral wahad: 
wahad-alwald ‘a boy’, the other from the word 
*Say ‘thing’ > Si wald ‘a boy, some boy’ (see 
2.2.3); bdd-alwald ‘this boy’; bdza ‘thing’ > Si 
bdza ‘something’. 


2.3.1.3. Construct state: Types 

The — construct state is restricted to certain 
domains (see Harrell 1962:19 1-200): constructs 
in which the first term is an adjective: byad 
alwzah ‘whitefaced’; body parts, used literally 
or metaphorically: rds asshar ‘the first day of 
the month’, “nq arrdzal ‘the man’s neck’; kin- 
ship terms: bant ‘ammi ‘my cousin’, wlad annds 
‘people’s children’; expressions using mul (lit. 
‘owner’): mul addzaz ‘the chicken seller’, mul 
addar ‘the master of the house’, mul albdnut 
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‘the shopkeeper’; and finally a series of set 
expressions, e.g.: bab addar ‘the main door’, 
klam anndas ‘what people say’. 


2.3.1.4 Quantifiers 
‘all, every’ is expressed by kill as elsewhere; it 
may be postposed: annds kullbum/killba ‘all 
the people’. 

‘some’: Si nds ‘some people’ 

‘little’: Swiya d-alma ‘a little water’ 

‘a lot’: bazzaf d-alma ‘a lot of water’ 


2.3.1.5 Relative clauses 

When the antecedent is definite, /li usually 
introduces the relative clause, as in alktab alli 
Srit ‘the book I bought’; with an indefinite 
antecedent, an asyndetic relative clause fol- 
lows: wabad albant siuftha albarah ‘a girl I saw 
yesterday’. 


2.3.2 Verbal phrase 

A direct object introduced by ff expresses dura- 
tion, as in albagra katakiul f arrbi ‘the cow is 
eating grass’, but this is marked as more Bed- 
ouin speech. Pronominal indirect objects are 
suffixed to the verb by means of the preposition 
I or li: gal-l-u or gal-li-h (Casablanca). Direct 
and indirect suffixes may be combined: ma-ka- 
ygul-ha-lhum-s ‘he does not say it to them’. 


2.3.3 Verbal aspect; time and tense 


2.3.3.1 Aspectualizers 

ka- ~ ta- serve as aspectualizers with a global 
imperfect meaning, compatible with general- 
ity, repetition, and concomitance (see Caubet 
1993: II). Concomitance can also be marked 
by xaddam ~ galas, as in xaddam kayakil ‘he 
is busy eating’ (Caubet 1996a). Some people 
tend to use only ka-. In Fes, the same speaker 
can alternate between ka- and ta-. Old families 
from Fes use mostly ta-. 


2.3.3.2 Future-intent prefixes 

The future-intent prefix is gddi, as in gdadi yzi 
‘he’ll come’, which can be reduced to ga as in 
ga yzi ‘he will come’, ma-ga-yzi-§ ‘he won’t 
come’. 


2.3.3.3 Use of active participle 
The meaning of the active participle depends on 
the semantics of the verb. In particular, verbs 
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of movement and position of the body form 
a class on their own (Caubet 1991, 1993: II), 
the participle of which has a concomitant and 
prospective aspectual value: Zay ‘he’s coming’, 
fin masyin gadda ‘where are you going tomor- 
row?’, waldak nd‘as ‘your son is asleep’. With 
verbs not belonging to this group, the participle 
has resultative value (present perfect): msabbna 
albwayaj ‘V/you/she [fem.] have/has washed the 
clothes’, qari ‘he can read and write’, wakla 
‘Tve [fem.] already eaten’. 


2.3.3.4 Auxiliaries 

Auxiliaries expressing durativity, intent, wishes, 
and so on include bda ‘to start’, bqa ‘to go on’, 
rza‘ ‘to do again’, mabqas ‘to be no longer’, ma 
zal (fem. ma zdla, pl. ma zalu) ‘to continue’. 


2.3.3.5 Use of periphrastic narratives 

The use of Za as a periphrastic narrative is com- 
mon in Moroccan Arabic: za huiwa gallu lit. 
‘he came he told him’ > ‘then he told him’ (see 
Caubet 1995a). 


2.3.4 Word order 

The normal word order is SVO for proposi- 
tions, but VSO in subordinate clauses and 
with some interrogatives (see Caubet 1993: II). 
Interrogatives generally introduce the sentence: 
fin msiti ‘where did you go?’, snu bgiti ‘what 
do you want?’, figqads msa alwald ‘when did the 
boy leave?’. The grade adverb bazzaf may fol- 
low a noun, as in alma bazzaf ‘a lot of water’, 
huwa qsir bazzaf ‘he is very short’. 


2.3.5 Agreement/concord 

There is agreement in gender (sg.) or number 
(pl.). Examples (within the noun phrase) are: 
albant assgira ‘the little girl’. There is gener- 
ally no gender distinction for the plural of 
adjectives: albnat ~ lulad assgar ‘the little girls 
~ boys’. Human and nonhuman take plural 
agreement: asskdkan alkbar ‘the big knives’, 
attumubilat alkbar ‘the big cars’, uladak ma 
zdlin sgar ‘your children are still small’. Within 
the verb phrase: attumubilat azzdad kayzriw 
ktir man alqdam ‘the new cars go faster than 
the old ones’. Reference by pronouns: annds Ili 
ma kan‘arfubums ‘the people we do not know’. 
Bedouin dialects and Casablanca mark concord 
for plurals of human groups in the feminine sin- 
gular: annds killba katabgi allbam ‘everybody 
likes meat’. 
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2.3.6 Existential sentences 

kadyan and its negation ma kdyans serve as 
markers of the existential; a definite subject is 
possible: Rayan alma ‘there is water’; ma kdyans 
alma ‘there is no water’. 


2.3.7 Conditional sentences 

The marker for the realis is mainly ila, e.g. 
ila Za daba, daba ‘if he comes right now’. For 
the irrealis there are many markers, all with 
the same usage: lakdn, tka kan, kun, kukan, 
kuin kan, e.g. likdn Za ‘if he came’, ‘if he had 
come’. 


2.3.8 Hal- sentences 

Hal- sentences have the usual form w + subject 
+ predicate, as in hadi sd‘a w-dna kantsanna ‘I 
have been waiting for an hour’, hddi sa‘a wa- 
hwa nd‘as ‘he’s been asleep for an hour’. 


3. LEXICON 


There are many loanwords from Berber, 
Romance languages (probably very old), the 
lingua franca, Valencian, Catalan, Venetian, 
Sicilian, and others. (see Lévy 1990: V, VI). 
More recent loanwords come from French 
(> French loanwords) and Spanish, especially 
for all technical terms. They are used for neolo- 
gisms: French prise > p/briz; French téléphone > 
tilifon; for all car parts, e.g. French frein > frin, 
pot d’échappement > sakma, code de la route > 
kudlarut (see Heath 1989). When their pattern 
is compatible with Moroccan words, and when 
they are well integrated, they form a broken 
plural, e.g. gamiza ‘shirt’, pl. qwamaz; tanbar 
‘stamp’, pl. tnabar. 
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DOMINIQUE CAuBET (INALCO, Paris) 


Morocco 


I. STUDIES ON MOROCCAN 
DIALECTS 


1.1 Modern research on Moroccan Arabic is 
more than two centuries old: the first grammar 
of a Moroccan dialect was published in the year 
1800 in Vienna (Dombay 1800). But it was at 
the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 
zoth century that publications on Moroccan 
dialects increased (Lerchundi 1872, 1892; 
Marcais 1911; Kampffmeyer 1912). During 
the French-Spanish Protectorate (1912-1956), 
some of the most important works on Moroccan 
dialectology were published (see, for instance, 
Brunot 1931-1952; Colin 1921, 1955; Destaing 
1937; Lévi-Provengal 1922; Loubignac 1952; 
Mercier 1951; Singer 1958a, and 1958b). In 
the years following independence, publications 
decreased rapidly (one exception being Harrell 
1962, 1966), and only at the end of the 
1980s did interest in Moroccan dialects and 
sociolinguistics begin to rise again, resulting in 
a considerable number of new studies (Stillman 
1988; Youssi 1992; Caubet 1993; Durand 
1994; Aguadé and Elyaacoubi 1995; Ishihara 
2000; Vicente 2000; etc.). 

A small but very useful dialectal atlas has 
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been published by Heath (2002), and Peter 
Behnstedt is now working on a regional atlas for 
northern Morocco (Behnstedt 2002; Behnstedt 
and Benabbou 2005; Behnstedt 2005). 


1.2 Inspite of the existing body of publications, 
research on Moroccan dialects is still far from 
complete, and for large areas (mainly in eastern 
and southern Morocco), data are still very 
scarce. 


2. LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN 
Morocco 


2.1. The kingdom of Morocco has, according 
to the last census, an estimated population of 
32 million inhabitants (July 2004). 

In Morocco, there are two vernacular 
languages: Arabic and > Berber. No official 
data are available concerning the number of 
Berber speakers, but according to some scholars, 
they may represent between 35 percent and 40 
percent of the whole population. In any case, 
due to the rapid increase of migration from 
rural to urban areas, Berber is in regression: 
its low social prestige leads Berber speakers 
to speak Moroccan Arabic more than their 
mother tongue, for integrative purposes (Ennaji 
2005:78). 


2.2 In outline, Berber is spoken in the Rif 
Mountains (Tarifit), in the Middle Atlas (Tama- 
zight), and in a vast area between the High 
Atlas and the edges of the Sahara (Tashelhit: 
in the Sous, Draa and Dades Valley, Tafilalt, 
Antiatlas, with some Arabic language islands 
like Skura in the Dades or Oulad Tayma in the 
Sous). 


3. ARABIC DIALECTS OF 
Morocco 


3.1 Little is known about the linguistic 
situation in the country prior to the arrival 
of the Arabs. Berber was the mother tongue 
of the majority of the population, and in the 
north (in the former Mauretania Tingitana) a 
Romance language was also spoken in some 
major urban centers like Tangier, Ceuta, Sala, 
Volubilis, etc. 

The Arabization of Morocco was the result 
of two waves: first, the Islamic conquest in the 
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7th century C.E., and second, the arrival of the 
Bani Hilal in the 12th century. 

From a diachronical point of view, there 
are therefore two different groups of Arabic 
dialects in Morocco: pre-Hilalian and Hilalian 
dialects. 


3.2 To the pre-Hilalian group belong all 
dialects which arose after the Arab conquest in 
the 7th century: it seems that in the first centuries 
after the Islamic conquest the Arabization was 
quite superficial, and Arabic was spoken only 
in the most important cities; the rest of the 
country continued using Berber or a Romance 
language (Lévy 1998). Dialects belonging to 
this type are those spoken in the mountains of 
Jebala, in the traditional towns (like Tangier, 
Tetouan, Chaouen, Fes, Sefrou, Rabat, etc.), 
and all Jewish dialects. 


3.3 The Hilalian dialects came to the country 
with the Bana Hilal (Bani Sulaym and Bani 
Ma‘ail) tribes, which emigrated from Arabia to 
Egypt and North Africa and eventually arrived 
in Morocco in the 12th century. 

To the Hilalian type belongs > Hassaniyya, 
the dialect spoken in southern Morocco and in 
Mauritania. 


3.4 A broad classification of Moroccan was 
made first by Colin (1986) and then completed, 
with more data, by Heath (2002:2-12). Accord- 
ing to Heath, Moroccan dialects can be classified 
in the following categories: 


i. The northern type (sedentary, pre-Hilalian): 
dialects of Tangier, Tetouan, Jbala, ancient 
medina of Rabat, Fes, Sefrou, Taza, etc. 

ii. The central type (Hilalian, sedentary, rural): 
dialects of Oujda, Atlantic coast south of 
Rabat, Casablanca, rural dialects around 
Fes and Sidi Kasem, Atlantic coast south 
of Casablanca, El Jadida, Essaouira, Marra- 
kech, Skura, etc. Due to the increasing 
influence of Casablanca (economic pole and 
biggest city in the kingdom) and migration 
of speakers of rural dialects to the most 
important urban centers, this type is now 
the most widespread in Morocco. 

iii. The Saharan type (Hilalian, Bedouin but 
now sedentary): > Hassaniyya in Saharan 
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towns like Mbhamid, Tata, Goulimine, 
Bedouin dialects like that of the Zr in the 
plains between Rabat and Casablanca. 

iv. The Jewish dialects (pre-Hilalian, sedentary): 
dialects of the Jewish communities in 
the traditional Moroccan towns. Almost 
all Jewish dialects have now disappeared 
in Morocco due to emigration to Israel, 
Europe, and America. 


4. PHONETICS 


4.1 Vowels 


From a phonological point of view, Moroccan 
dialects show two vocalic systems. 


4.1.1 By far the most common vocalic system 
in the Moroccan dialects (Hilalian and pre- 
Hilalian) shows three long and two short 
vowels: 


/al fil fal 
/al /u/ 


4.1.2 In such dialects, [a, a] are merely 
allophones of /a/ in contact with opening 
phonemes like /h/, /x/, //, /q/, etc.: xamsa 
[xamsa] ‘five’, galb [qalb] ‘heart’, ‘and [Sand] 
‘at, with, near’. In the same contexts /u/ has 
the allophone [u, o]: wagt [wuqt] ‘time’. There 
is no /i/ in such dialects: [i, 1] are allophones 
of /i/ in contact with /y/: zayynu [zijjnu] ‘they 
adorned’, xayyat [x1jjot] ‘he sewed’, yaktab 
[jiktab] ‘he will write’. 


4.1.3. Allophones of the three long vowels 
are: 


/a/: [z:] in plain contexts, e.g. Safu [Jerfu] 
‘they saw’; [a!, at] in contact with pharyngeal, 
uvular, and pharyngealized consonants, e.g. 
xala [xa:la] ‘maternal aunt’, bbal [bha:]] ‘like’, 
gadi |qa:d1] ‘judge’. 

/i/: [it] in plain contexts, e.g. zit [zitt] ‘oil’; [1:, 
e:] in contact with pharyngeal, uvular, and 
pharyngealized consonants, e.g. ‘i [ern] ‘eye’, 
sif [st:f] ‘summer’. 

/a/: [ur] in plain contexts, e.g. Z#% [3u13] ‘two’; 
[ur, ot] in contact with pharyngeal, uvular, 
and pharyngealized consonants, e.g. sig [suiq| 
‘market’, quq e.g. [qorq] ‘artichoke’. 
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4.1.4 Examples of vowel oppositions are: 


/al vs. hal: madd ‘hold out!’ vs. mudd ‘container 
used for measuring grain’, babb ‘he kissed’ vs. 
bubb ‘love’. 

/al (= [a]) vs. /a/: xamsa [xamsa] ‘five’ vs. xdmsa 
[xarmsa] ‘fifth [fem.]’, baaq [hmaq] ‘crazy’ vs. 
bmaq [hma:q] ‘he became crazy’, kbal [khal]| 
‘black’ vs. khal [kha:l] ‘he turned black’. 

/u/ vs. /a/: dxul ‘enter!’ vs. dxul ‘entrance’. 


4.1.5 The second system has been documented 
only in some north-eastern Hilalian dialects (to 
the north of Debdou and south of Oujda), 
classified as types B and C by Behnstedt and 
Benabbou (2005:17-19). 

It shows three long and three short vowels 
(whose phonetic realizations are the same as 
those described above): 


/al fil fal 
/al [al /ul 


4.1.6 Examples of vowel oppositions in these 
dialects are: 


/al vs. lal: banna ‘grandmother’ vs. hanna 
‘henna’, bazz ‘he made the pilgrimage’ vs. bazz 
‘make the pilgrimage!’. 

lal vs. ful: dagg ‘he pulverized’ vs. dugg 
‘pulverize!’, ras§ ‘he sprinkled’ vs. russ 
‘sprinkle!’. 

/al vs. /u/: skat ‘he shut up’ vs. skut ‘shut up!’, 
xraz ‘he got out’ vs. xruz ‘go out!’. 


4.1.7. The short diphthongs *-aw and *-ay 
of Classical Arabic are generally preserved in 
northern and Jbala dialects as well as in some 
(Hilalian) Bedouin dialects (Zr): examples 
from Anjra are *yawm > yawm ‘day’, *nawba 
> nawba ‘time, turn’, *lawha > lawha ‘wooden 
tablet’ (Vicente 2000:3 4). 

In most Moroccan dialects (for instance 
Rabat, Casablanca, Fes, Marrakech), though, 
such diphthongs are monophthongized. 


4.1.8 Common to all Moroccan dialects is 
that short vowels do not occur in open syllables 
or word-finally: *daxaltu > dxalt ‘I entered’, 
*fahima > fham ‘he understood’, *madina > 
mdina ‘town’, *tariq > triq ‘way’. In order to 
avoid the occurrence of a short vowel in an 
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open syllable, vowel elision and metathesis take 
place: sdfar ‘he traveled’ > safru ‘they traveled’, 
kammal ‘he finished’ > kammlu ‘they finished’, 
ktaf ‘shoulder’ > katfi ‘my shoulder’, srab ‘he 
drank’ > Sarbu ‘they drank’ (Aguadé 2003a:95, 
99). 


4.1.9 Stress is not a distinctive feature: con- 
cerning its position some rules can be found for 
isolated words (see for instance Durand 1994:47- 
48), but in a phrase it is absolutely free. 


4.1.10 The question about the existence 
of quantity opposition in Moroccan dialects 
is a controversial one: most scholars accept 
its existence, others, however, simply deny 
it. According to Heath, there is no length 
opposition in northern and Jbala dialects, but 
it is present in other, central and southern, 
dialects (Heath 2002:188-189). 

In two recent articles, Behnstedt has defended, 
with strong arguments, quantity opposition in 
Moroccan, pointing out that long vowels in 
such dialects are as long as in Oriental dialects 
(Behnstedt and Benabbou 2002:62; Behnstedt 
2004:53). 

In any case, even if it is true that quantity 
Opposition is not very functional in Moroccan 
dialects due to the general loss of vowels, an 
important number of minimal pairs can easily 


be found. 


Consonants 


4.2.1 *b: reflexes of *b are [8] and b. In 
northern dialects, [8] appears in intervocalic 
position: biban > bifan ‘doors’, bibi > bifsi 
‘turkey’ (Vicente 2000:3 8). / appears in pharyn- 
gealized contexts: drab > drab ‘he beat’. 

There are some examples of the shift *b > m: 
masa > bsa ‘he went’ (dialect of the Zr), m‘a 
ban ‘with whom?’, dyal ban ‘whose?’ (dialect 
of Chaouen). 


4.2 


4.2.2 “t, *d, *d: reflexes of the interdentals 
*t, *d, and *d are respectively t (t), d(d), and d 
in the majority of the Moroccan dialects: *tlata 
> tlata ‘three’, *ta‘lab > ta‘lab ‘fox’, *burgut > 
bargut ‘flea’, *tawr > tur > tur ‘bull’, *dahbab > 
dhab ‘gold’, *hadda > hdd ‘this’, *hadara > hdar 
> hdar ‘he spoke’, *dura > dra > dra ‘corn’, 


*dill > dall ‘shadow’. 
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The interdentals of Classical Arabic are 
preserved only in Hassaniyya and some Bedouin 
dialects like that of the Zr. Examples from the 
dialect of the Zir are *harrat > harrat ‘farmer’, 
*-aktar > ktar ‘more than’, *dabaha > dbah ‘he 
slaughtered’, *dalla > dall ‘he spent the day’, 
*galid > glid ‘thick’ (Loubignac 1952; Aguadé 
1998:142). 

In the dialect of the Ztr, the interdental *t has 
a reflex fin cases like *tamma > fammak ‘there’, 
tani > fani ‘also, again’ (Heath 2002:132). 

Interdental phonemes in some northern pre- 
Hilalian dialects (Chaouen, for instance) are 
secondary (the result of the influence of Berber 
substratum), and they occur only in intervocalic 
or final position: *qgdlat > dlat ‘she said’, * zayt 
> zit ‘oil’, *tlita > tlata > tlata ‘three’, *ibn 
*adam > mnadam ‘human being’, *bildad > blad 
‘land’ (Moscoso 2003:39-40). 


4.2.3 t* is very often affricated and becomes 
[t’]. In pharyngealized contexts it is realized as 
t [el]. 


4.2.4 *j: reflexes of *j in contact with sibilants 
are deaffricated to d or g, e.g.*jabs > dahs 
‘young donkey’, *jdza > gdz ~ daz ‘he passed 
[by]? (Heath 2002:136-138). In most dialects, 
*7 is pronounced as Z (= [3]). In northern 
and Jbala dialects, */ is pronounced as [d3] 
if geminated or in contact with n or 1: jjbal 
‘the mountain’, jjirdn ‘the neighbors’, sfanj 
‘doughnut’, but in other positions it is realized 
as Z (Vicente 2000:45). The shift Z > z is very 
common in Jewish dialects: ibal > zbal (Heath 
2000:13 2-133). 


4.2.5 *I: In some dialects of the Tafilalt valley 
(Igli/Igni, Zrigat), */ is pronounced as n: nxal > 
nxan ‘palm trees’, ta-ngulu > ta-ngiinu ‘we say’ 
(probably Berber influence: Behnstedt 2004). 
In other dialects, the shift */ > ” in cases 
like *silsila > sansla ‘chain’ or zilzal > zanzal 
‘earthquake’ is very common. 


4.2.6 *k: is pronounced as ¢ in the Jewish 
dialect of Tafilalt: /kalb > ltalb ‘the dog’ (Heath 
2002:140). Reflexes of *k are [¢] and sometimes 
[x] in northern and Jbala dialects. Examples: 
*yakul > yacul ‘he will eat’, *’akaltu > klit > clit 
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‘T ate’, *ktar > xtar ‘more’ (Heath 2002:140- 
141). 


4.2.7. *r is very often realized as a pharyn- 
gealized r (see below, 4.2.10). In some pre- 
Hilalian dialects (Fes, Tetouan, Chaouen, 
Taza), *r is realized as ¢ (= [y]) or [B] (Aguadé 
2003:78; Behnstedt 2003:165). 


4.2.8 *qg:in pre-Hilalian dialects *q is realized 
either as q or ’ (= [?]). The pronunciation gq is 
found for instance in Anjra, Tangier, Chaouen, 
or Tetouan: qdlu ‘they said’. The realization ” 
is found in Jewish dialects, Chaouen (female 
speakers), Fes, Taza, and Tetouan (especially 
among female speakers), but it is an archaic 
feature which now tends to disappear (Heath 
2002:139, 141; Aguadé 2003:87-88): ’al ‘he 
said’, *bib ‘bad, ugly’, “adi ‘judge’. 

In all Hilalian dialects the regular realization 
of *q is g: galat ‘she said’, dgig ‘flour’, bagra 
‘cow’. However, exceptions to the shift *q > g 
are numerous: bgdat ‘she remained’, glil ‘little’, 
qdim ‘old’. 


4.2.9 In northern and Jbala dialects there is 
a phoneme ¢, especially in borrowings from 
Spanish: kucdra (< Spanish cuchara) ‘spoon’, 
planéa (< Spanish plancha) ‘iron [for pressing]. 
In some dialects (in Anjra, for instance), Saf ‘he 
saw’ > Caf resulting from a generalization of 
forms with ¢-prefix like tsaf ‘she/you will see’ 
(Vicente 2000:44). 


4.2.10 Pharyngealization of plain consonants 
isa very common feature in Moroccan (especially 
in all Hilalian dialects): *dar > ddr ‘house’, 
*ras > ras ‘head’, *fam > fumm ‘mouth’, 
*jarad > zrad ‘grasshoppers’, *sultan > saltan 
‘sultan’, *zdra > zdar ‘he visited’. Examples 
of a phonemic opposition between plain and 
pharyngealized consonants are bila ‘urine’ vs. 
bila ‘light bulb’, baba ‘crumb’ vs. |-baba ‘to 
daddy’, Ila ‘no’ (emphasizing) vs. Ila ‘God’. 


4.2.11 Labialization of some consonants (b, 
m, f, k, g, &, and q) is characteristic for 
Hilalian dialects: bb’a ‘daddy’, mm’i ‘mum’, 
g’bar ‘dung’, kbar ‘old persons’, x”raz ‘he got 
out’, g”tal ‘he killed’ (examples from Skura; > 
labiovelarization). 
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5. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


5.1 The independent personal 
most dialects are: 


pronouns in 


3rd 2nd rst 
masc. huwwa nta dna 
fem. hiyya nti 
pl. huma ntuma bna 


According to the dialect, there may be some 
divergences in the singular, but never in the 
plural. The rst person singular pronoun is ima 
or dni in the Tafilalt, dni in Debdou (Heath 
2002:269; Behnstedt 2004:56). In northern 
dialects (Anjra, Tangier, Tetouan, Chaouen), 
there is no gender distinction for the 2nd 
person singular, and a common pronoun ntin 
~ ntina is used. 

A suffix -ya is sometimes added to the 
independent pronouns: dndya, bndya. 


5.2 The suffixed pronouns are: Singular: 3rd 
person masculine -u ~ -h, 3rd person feminine 
-ha (-a in northern dialects), 2nd person -(a)k, 
Ist person -i ~ -y(a) ~ -ni. 

Plural: 3rd person -hum (-ham, -um, -am 
in northern dialects), 2nd person -kum, 1st 
person -va. Gender distinction in the 2nd 
person singular is attested in the dialect of 
Igli: Saftak ‘I saw you [masc.]’ vs. Saftki ‘I 
saw you [fem.]’. This dialect has -ku for the 
2nd person plural and -hu for the 3rd person 
plural: ‘andku ‘you have’, ‘andhu ‘they have’ 
(Behnstedt 2004:57). 


6. INDEFINITE ARTICLE 


Moroccan dialects have two indefinite articles, 
Si and wabad (— article, indefinite). The inde- 
finite si indicates vagueness or uncertainty, 
is invariable, and precedes singular or plural 
substantives: Si bant ‘some girl’, Si drari ‘some 
children’, si tbib ‘some doctor’, si nds ‘some 
people’, si bdZa ‘something’. The specifying 
article wabad (sometimes wah) is also invariable 
and precedes the definite substantive: wahad 
Ibant ‘a girl’, wabad ttbib ‘a doctor’, wabad 
sahbi ‘a friend of mine’, wahad wald ‘ammi ‘a 
cousin of mine’. 
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7. GENITIVE 


The most common genitive markers are dyal/ 
d- and nta‘/ta’; both markers sometimes have 
a feminine dyalt, ntat and a plural dydwl, 
ntaw® (Heath 2002:461462). The following 
examples are from Skura: #% dyal ‘nin ‘two 
eyes’, lwlad dyawl zzdwya ‘the children of the 
zawya’, ‘am alharka dyalt sagru ‘in the year of 
the Sagro campaign’, ssalham nta° bbwah ‘the 
salham of his father’, lbiban ntaw‘ ddar ‘the 
doors of the house’, wabad tassuifra nta‘t almal 
‘a little bag of money’ (Aguadé and Elyaacoubi 


1995:130). 
8. VERBAL MORPHOLOGY 


8.1 Characteristic for all Moroccan dialects is 
the prefix n- for the rst person singular of the 
imperfect (a feature common to all Maghrebi 
dialects, from Libya to Mauritania, including 
Maltese and Andalusi Arabic): kd-naglas ‘I am 
sitting’, 2suf ‘I will see’, nasri ‘I will buy’. 


8.2 The perfect endings in most dialects are: 


3rd 2nd Ist 
masc. -O -ti, -t -t 
fem. -at ~ at, -t 
pl. -U, -W -tu~-tiw  -na 


Examples: ktab ‘he wrote’, Sarbat ~ Sarbat 
‘she drank’, Safti ~ Saft ‘you [sg.] saw’, fhamt 
‘I understood’, fhamtu ~ fhamtiw ‘you [pl.] 
understood’, msdw ‘they went’, ktabna ‘we 
wrote’. 


8.3. The -t ending in the 3rd person feminine 
singular occurs in all dialects after a vowel: 
msat ‘she went’. The ending -at occurs in Fes, 
Anjra, Chaouen, Taza: katbat ‘she wrote’. The 
variant -dt is secondary (an analogy from the 
weak verbs) and occurs in Casablanca, Meknes, 
Marrakech. 


8.4 In the 2nd person singular -ti occurs in 
Tangier, Rabat, Casablanca, Marrakech, Fes, 
Atlantic coast: ktabti ‘you [masc./fem.] wrote’. 
The ending -t occurs in Anjra, Chaouen, Jewish 
dialects: ktabt ‘you [masc./fem.] wrote’. 
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Some dialects, however, distinguish gender in 
the 2nd person singular: 2nd person masculine 
singular -t, 2nd person feminine singular -ti. 
This is the case in the Jewish dialect of Fes and 
in the Muslim dialects of the southern oases 
(Heath 2002:220). 


8.5 As to the 2nd person in the plural, the 
ending -tu is the most common. The variant 
-tiw (a secondary form, plural of a singular 
-ti) occurs in Fes and in Jewish dialects of 
the Atlantic coast. Very interesting is the 2nd 
person plural ending -tum in Anjra: ktabtum 
‘you wrote’, which seems to be of Andalusi 
origin (Vicente 2000:61-62). 


8.6 The most widespread imperfect paradigm 
is: 


3rd 2nd Ist 
masc. y(a)-...-6 t(a)-...-0 n(a)-...-@ 
fem. ¢(a)-...-9 t(a)-...-1,-y 
pl. y(a)-...-U, t(a)-...-u, -w  n(a)-... 
-w -U, -W 


Examples: yaktab ‘he will write’, tkatbi ‘you 
[fem.] will write’, ykatbu ‘they will write’, 
naktab ‘I will write’; tagra ‘she will read/learn’, 
taqray ‘you [fem.] will read/learn’, naqraw ‘we 
will read/learn’; thall ‘she will open’, nballu ‘we 
will open’. 

An alternation between vowel a in the perfect 
and wu in the imperfect stem occurs often, 
especially in northern dialects: Samm ~ ysumm 
‘to smell’, ball ~ ybull ‘to open’, skat ~ yaskut 
‘to be silent’. 


8.7 Some dialects (Anjra, Chaouen, Tangier, 
Jewish dialects) do not distinguish gender in the 
2nd person singular: taktab ‘you (masc./fem.) 
will write’. 


8.8 Stems with initial *’, like *’akala ‘to eat’ 
or ’axada ‘to take’, are generally reshaped as 
weak, hollow, or even geminate verbs: kla ~ 
kal ~ kall ‘he ate’, xda ‘he took’. Form like kal 
(Skura) occur only in a very few dialects. 


8.9 The passive voice is expressed either by 
the prefix t(a)-/tt(a)- or n(a)-. The prefix t(a)- 
~ tt(a)- is the most widespread and occurs in 
almost all Muslim dialects: ttaktab ~ yattaktab 
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‘to be written’, tfass ~ yatfass ‘to go flat’, than 
~ yatban ‘to be visible’. Forms with 7(a)- occur 
in eastern Jewish dialects and in some Jbala 
dialects (Anjra, Chaouen), where they coexist 
with t(a)- ~ tt(a)- forms: ncaf ~ yancaf ‘to be 
visible’ (Heath 2002:3 56). 


8.10 Present and future markers 


ka- and ta- are the most common present 
markers: kd-ni, ta-nzi ‘I come, I am coming’, 
ka-takul ‘she is eating’, ta-nsufu ‘we are looking’: 
in Casablanca it is not unusual for speakers to 
use indiscriminately both in the same phrase 
(Aguadé 2003b:304). The marker dd-occurs 
only in some Jewish dialects, a- in dialects of 
Jbala (Heath 2002:210-211). The marker /d- 
occurs in Chaouen and Anjra (however, in both 
places kd-is also used): la-naqqiwah f-alma ‘we 
put it in the water’ (Vicente 2000:103). 

Future preverbs are gddi (gad, ga) and mdsi 
(mas). The Jewish dialect of Sefrou uses d-: d- 
nasma‘ ‘I will listen’ (Stillman 1988:40). 


9. ADVERBS 


The most common adverbs for ‘now’ are 
daba (Jewish, northern and Jbala dialects, 
Casablanca, Rabat) and druk ~ dritka (< *had 
lwuqt: Marrakech, southern Atlantic towns, 
darwak in Oujda, cf. Heath 2002:452). 

For ‘today’ lym is predominant: in northern 
dialects lytima occurs, and Chaouen has Ilima 
~ Ilium. 

‘There’ is tamma in almost all dialects 
(famma ~ tamma among the Zr); tammak 
(in Skira sometimes tammdakina) is also usual. 
Widespread through all dialects is /hih ‘there.’ 

The adverb for ‘here’ is bna, with the variant 
hndya. 
to. NEGATION 
The most common nonverbal negation is mdSi 
or ma...8(i): lbit masi kbir, bit ma kbir-§(i) 
‘the room is not big’, biyya masi hna ‘she is not 
here’, masi f-addar ‘not in the house’. In Skura, 
mihi and muhu can be used (as well as mdSi): 
mihi ~ muhu had albab ‘it is not this house’ 
(Aguadé and Elyaacoubi 1995:147). 

The verbal negation is ma...S: ma tamsi-§ 
‘do not go!’, ma kd-yakul-s ‘he is not eating’, 
ma zaw-s ‘they did not come’. 
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tir. INTERROGATIVES 

The interrogatives are Skin ‘who?’, aS ~ w-ds 
‘what?’, aSnu ‘what?’, dS man ~ ina ‘which?’, 
Shal ‘how much?’, kifas ‘how?’, fayn ~ fin 
‘where?’, ‘Tass ‘why?’, imta/ fugas/waqtds (fiwax/ 
fuydax in northern and Jbala dialects) ‘when?’. 
I2. CONDITIONAL CLAUSES 

Possible conditional clauses are introduced by 
ila (ida in some Jewish and northern dialects 
like Tangier, Tetouan, Anjra): ila mSiti f-zzanqa 
‘if you go by the street’, ila kan ‘andi Iflis 
nasri siyydra ‘if | have money, I will buy a car’ 
(examples from Casablanca). 

Impossible conditional clauses are generally 
introduced by kin, lu kan, or lu kuin: kin ma 
kanat-§ razli mrida na‘malha ‘if my foot were 
not sore, I would do it’ (Harrell 1962:169; 
Heath 2002:490-491). 

13. LEXICON 

In the lexical domain, the following terms 
are characteristic for Moroccan dialects: sariut 
‘key’, maftab ‘needle’ (euphemism, to avoid 
ibra), qniyya ‘rabbit’, tubba ‘rat’, Zrdna ‘frog’, 
babbus ‘snail’, bibi ‘turkey’, ballaraz ‘stork’, 
xizzu ‘carrots’, Gfya ‘fire’ (euphemism, to avoid 
nar), Sarzam ‘window’, gdna ‘patience, good 
humor’, dar/ydir ‘to make’, dda/yiddi ‘to take 
away’, mal ‘to curse’, sifat ‘to send’, Zz ‘two’, 
tas‘ud ‘nine’ (euphemism, to avoid tas‘a ‘you 
[masc.] will beg’), /alla ‘lady, Madam’, nisan 
‘straight’, gud ‘straight’, ballati ‘slowly’, bazzaf 
‘much, many, very’, walu ‘nothing’, waxxa 
‘yes, okay, of course’. 


14. BERBER SUBSTRATUM 


14.1 About the influence and importance 
of Berber substratum in Moroccan Arabic, 
scholars have expressed completely opposite 
views, ranging from a general assumption of 
Berber influence to a general denial (Diem 
1979:52-53). However, concerning this ques- 
tion it is important to take into account that 
we still lack comprehensive studies (> Berber 
loanwords). One should keep in mind that 
matters may differ according to the dialect 
studied: substratal influence is surely less strong 
in a typical urban dialect like Fes than it is 
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in Skuira, whose inhabitants are completely 
surrounded by Berber-speaking populations and 
where the influence of Berber substratum and 
adstratum is obvious (Aguadé and Elyaacoubi 


1995). 


14.2 In any case, there are in Moroccan 
Arabic some features whose Berber origin can 
hardly be questioned. Among the most common 
features which usually are explained as a result 
of Berber substratum, we can mention the 
following (Diem 1979:52-5 5; Colin 1986:1196; 
Lévy 1996:13 1-136): 


i. Reduction of short vowels, especially in 
open syllables (a characteristic and striking 
feature of Moroccan Arabic) 

ii. Spirantization of the occlusives *k, *t, and 
*d to the fricatives x/c, t, and d 

iii. Labialization of k and g 

iv. Affrication of *t > ft 

v. Gender and number shifting in some nouns 


14.3 Other clear cases of substratal influences 
are, for instance, the shift /] > in Igli (see 
above, sec. 4.2.5), as well as comparative 
sentences with the preposition ‘Ja instead of 
man: ttalz byad ‘la ssuf ‘snow is whiter than 
wool’ (Aguadé and Vicente 1997). 


14.4 Of course it is in the vocabulary that the 
Berber influence is most evident, and among the 
most common Berber loanwords in Moroccan 
dialects maybe quoted: dgwal ‘large drum’, 
aglal ‘snail’, argan ‘argan tree’, dmrad ‘crickets’, 
drazzady ~ rzuzi ‘wasp’, asku ‘because’, dzdglu 
‘yoke’, sdriut ‘key’, sifat ‘to send’, takawt ‘gall’, 
tata ‘chameleon’, tallis (< Latin trilix) ‘burlap 
sack, bag’, xizzu ‘carrot’. Berber loanwords 
(and, by analogy, some European borrowings) 
never take the definite article: diay (< English 
tea) ‘tea/the tea’ (e.g. Srabt atdy ‘I drank the 
tea’), tata ‘chameleon/the chameleon’ (e.g. 
Safti tata lli kayna f-az%ndn? ‘did you see the 
chameleon in the garden?’). 

15. SOCIOLINGUISTICS 

15.1 Concerning — diglossia in Morocco, 
the situation is the same as described for > 
Egypt and other Arabophone countries, i.e., the 
coexistence of two varieties of the language, a 
High one for the written variety and a Low one 
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for the spoken vernacular, each of them being 
used depending on the circumstances (the High 
variety predominates in formal, the Low one in 
informal situations). Shifting between registers 
is not unusual, however. 


15.2 Classical Arabic is the only official 
language of the country, but recently the Moroc- 
can government created a Royal Institute for 
Berber Studies (IRCAM in its French acronym; 
see www.ircam.ma) and in 2003 decided that 
Berber has also to be taught in the schools 
(this does not mean, however, that in Berber- 
speaking areas teaching should occur in this 
language: it is only intended that children 
learn Berber in the schools). According to the 
Moroccan Ministry of Education, in the near 
future, Berber should be taught in every school, 
not only in regions with a Berber population 
(Errihani 2006:143). Of course, it is too early 
to consider whether such a goal is feasible. But 
in any case, the problems facing such general 
implementation of Berber are enormous: lack 
of standardization, resources, and specialized 
teachers, teaching Berber in a new script 
(tifinag) that even teachers have difficulty with, 
the fact that children will have to learn three 
different scripts, Arabic, Latin, and Tifinagh, 
and, especially, lack of interest on the part of 
non-Berber speakers (Errihani 2006:152). 

Bilingualism among Moroccan Berbers is 
now very common and generally they speak 
an Arabic dialect in addition to their mother 
tongue; trilingualism (Berber, Arabic, and 
French/Spanish) is common (> language shift: 
Amazigh). 


15.3 Soon after the beginning of the French- 
Spanish Protectorate in 1912, French became 
the first foreign language for Moroccans in the 
Southern Zone: everywhere in the country, new 
schools arose, with European curricula, and thus 
French became the key to a modern education 
and allowed the indigenous elites to acquire 
Western knowledge. Such schools coexisted 
with the traditional ones where students learned 
to read and write and memorize the Ouran. 
In Berberophone areas, the colonial adminis- 
tration tried to strengthen the teaching of 
French, thereby weakening that of Arabic; in 
1930 the Dahir Berbére created schools where 
only French and Berber were taught. The aim 
of this divide-and-rule policy was to encourage 
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the separation of Arabs and Berbers in order to 
spread French values and thus thwart national- 
ist movements, which sought independence 
(Bentahila 1983:9-10). Moroccan nationalists 
countered the French educational policy by 
creating private schools where teaching in 
Classical Arabic and nationalist ideology was 
reinforced. 

In spite of colonialism, the influence of the 
French language in Morocco was never as strong 
as in > Algeria because the Protectorate lasted only 
44 years in Morocco (in some southern regions 
even less), and the number of French settlers and 
officials established there was far smaller than it 
was in the case of Algeria. It may seem paradoxical, 
but it was especially after independence in 1956 
that French became widespread as a result of 
generalization of primary and secondary school 
teaching in the whole country; this was also 
stimulated through massive emigration to France, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium during the 1960s 
and 1970s. Today, almost all Moroccans are 
able to speak French, if sometimes only in a 
rudimentary fashion. Educated people switch 
immediately to this language when speaking 
about specialized topics. 

There is an important Moroccan literature 
in French, with internationally known very 
popular authors like Noufissa Sbai, Tahar 
Ben Jelloun, Driss Chraibi, Lotfi Akalay, and 
Ahmed Sefrioui. 


15.4 Prior to the Protectorate, Spanish was 
the mother tongue of the Jews and the majority 
of the Moriscos expelled from the Iberian 
Peninsula (the Jews in 1492, the Moriscos 
between 1492 and 1610), who took refuge 
in Morocco and settled mainly in towns like 
Tetouan, Fes, Meknes, and Salé. The Moriscos 
Arabized early on, but the Jewish communities 
retained their archaic Spanish until the roth 
century. 

With the establishment of the Protectorate, 
Spanish became the language of the admin- 
istration in the Northern Zone as well as in 
the International Zone of Tangier and thus the 
second language of an important part of the 
native population. Spanish was taught in the 
schools, and some schoolboys went to Spain to 
continue their studies in Spanish universities. 
The Spanish administration (unlike the French 
one, and fearing the urban population less than 
the Rifian peasants) promoted the teaching 
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of Classical Arabic, not only in the Arabic- 
speaking areas but also among Berbers in the 
Rif, who had previous revolted against Spanish 
colonial rule, and then even imported Arabic 
teachers from Lebanon. 

After the end of the Protectorate and the 
independence of Morocco in the year 1956, 
the use and knowledge of Spanish decreased 
rapidly. However, in the last two decades of 
the 20th century Spanish partially recovered 
its former importance due to wide reception of 
Spanish television and radio channels (especially 
in the north but also in the south due to the 
proximity of the Canary Islands), emigration 
to Spain, and the increasing number of Spanish 
tourists who visit the country each year. 

In northern Morocco there is today a small 
Spanish literature. Moroccan authors writing in 
Spanish are, for instance, Mohamed Lahchiri, 
Abderrahman El Fathi, Mohamed Sibari, and 
Mohamed Bouissef Rekab. 


15.5 Today English and Spanish have become 
the preferred second languages in Morocco 
and are taught in secondary schools as well as 
in American or Spanish cultural centers and 
schools. In the year 1993, the Al Akhawayn 
University was founded in Ifrane. It is an elite 
academic institution where instruction is in 
English or Arabic. Wealthy Moroccans now 
prefer to study in the United States in order 
to have access to the latest knowledge and 
technology (Ennaji 2005:115). German is the 
third foreign language and is pursued mainly 
by Moroccans dealing with tourism as well as 
by students or scholars who intend to study in 
Germany or Austria. 

There is a Hebrew school in Casablanca, 
belonging to the Moroccan Jewish minority, 
where Hebrew is taught to Jewish and Muslim 
children. 


15.6 The Moroccan Radio and Television 
channels broadcast daily news and cultural 
programs (sometimes also films) in the three 
main Berber dialects. News is broadcast in 
French and Spanish as well. Arabic is the main 
language in all the Moroccan TV channels, 
but French continues to play an important 
role. According to official data, in 2005 the 
first channel of Moroccan TV (at-Talfaza al- 
Magribiyya) broadcast 80 percent of its pro- 
grams in Arabic (Classical as well as Moroccan, 
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Egyptian, or other Arabic dialects), 16.4 percent 
in French, 1.6 percent in Berber, and 1.4 percent 
in Spanish. However, most Arabic/French 
bilingual Moroccans prefer the semiprivate 
second channel 2M, which broadcasts more 
than 75 percent in French, because of its better 
quality and more interesting programs (Ennaji 
2005:I104-105). 

Due to the abundance of Egyptian films and 
songs on Moroccan TV or radio, Egyptian 
Arabic is now generally understood, especially 
by young people. Some Moroccan singers prefer 
to sing in Egyptian in order to become well 
known in other Arabic countries. 


15.7 Concerning the press, Moroccan news- 
papers have to face serious competition with 
the French (Le Figaro, Le Monde) and the Saudi 
Arabian press (as-Sarg al--Awsat). For decades 
the majority of the Moroccan newspapers, some 
of them published in both Arabic and French, 
belonged to political parties and generally had 
small print runs. In the last decade, a new 
independent press (newspapers, tabloids, and 
magazines) has begun to arise: the number of 
newspapers and tabloids in Arabic is slightly 
higher than those in French. On the other hand, 
the most important magazines are in French 
(Ennaji 2005:103-104). 


15.8 Publications in dialect are very scarce in 
Morocco because almost all authors prefer to 
write either in Classical Arabic or in French. 
Only a few authors, e.g. Yusaf Fadal, az-Zubir 
Bon Busta, ‘Abd as-Samad al-Konfawi, and 
Yusof ’Amin ol-‘Alami, have written some small 
pieces (mainly theater) in dialect. However, in 
many novels written in Classical Arabic, the 
authors use the dialect in all the dialogues, 
looking for more realism. 

Other works in vernacular are, of course, 
compilations of dialectal poetry (malin) and 
proverbs and sayings. 


15.9 Immediately after independence in 1956, 
a very important effort was made to decrease 
the influence of French (Spanish in the Northern 
Zone) and to Arabize the educational system 
and administration. Concerning the attitude of 
political parties to the Arabization policy, two 
main groups can be distinguished: supporters 
of bilingual education, and followers of a more 
radical Arabization. Thus, the Moroccan policy 
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in this field was marked by contradictions 
and inconsistencies depending on the chan- 
ging influence of either tendency in each 
government. 

The process of Arabization is even today 
far from being completed. It has been almost 
completed for primary and secondary schools, 
but in the universities scientific matters like 
medicine, biology, and engineering are still 
taught in French due to the lack of an adequate 
terminology. In business, the banking sector, 
and commercial transactions, French continues 
to be the preferred language: for many Moroc- 
cans, French is the language of social success 
(Ennaji 2005:41). 
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Morphology 


Morphology is the study of word formation. 
Arabic has a rich morphological system with 
many interesting properties. This entry begins in 
Section 1 with a synopsis of some important 
morphological concepts. Sections 2 and 3 de- 
scribe the morphology of Arabic verbs and 
nouns. Section 4 is an overview of recent 
research on morphology in Arabic and other 
Semitic languages. 
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1. MORPHOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


Words are composed of meaningful units called 
morphemes. The English word obese consists 
of a single morpheme, while obesity has two 
morphemes, the root obese and the affix +ity, 
which changes adjectives into nouns that refer 
to qualities. Every language has a large number 
of root morphemes, typically at least one thou- 
sand, and often many more. Furthermore, lan- 
guages are always able to add to their stock 
of root morphemes by coining new ones or by 
borrowing words from other languages. On the 
other hand, languages typically have no more 
than about one hundred affixal morphemes, 
and often many fewer. Affixes are rarely bor- 
rowed from other languages. 

Most affixes in most languages are prefixes 
or suffixes, like pre+ in preboard or +ity in 
obesity. Infixes, which go inside a root, are 
rarer; an example is +um+ in Tagalog grumad- 
wet ‘graduated’. Circumfixation is discontinous 
affixation, in which a prefix and suffix combine 
to mark a single morphological distinction (e.g. 
German ge+sag+t ‘said’). > Clitics are a special 
type of affix; to the syntax, clitics seem like 
separate words, but to the phonology, they 
seem like affixes. (The contracted form of not 
in English wasn’t is a clitic.) Many languages 
mark morphological distinctions by copying 
all or part of a word. This is called > redu- 
plication, as in Ilokano jan+jdnitor ‘janitors’. 
Ablaut (or > apophony) is the term used for 
morphology that involves vowel changes, as in 
English sing/sang/sung. Occasionally, morphol- 
ogy is subtractive, removing part of a word to 
change its meaning or usage. An example is the 
formation of English nicknames, like Benjamin 
=> Ben (> truncation). 

Morphological processes are traditionally 
classified as inflectional, like the +s suffix in 
English gets, or derivational, like the +ity suf- 
fix. This distinction is not uncontroversial, 
but it usefully describes a loose correlation 
of properties. Inflectional morphology is usu- 
ally fully productive (— inflection), but deriva- 
tional morphology need not be (> derivation). 
(Morphology is productive if it applies even to 
newly borrowed or coined words.) Inflectional 
morphology has compositional meaning, but 
derivational morphology often does not. 
Meaning is compositional when the meaning 
of the whole equals the sum of the meaning 
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of its parts; an example of noncompositional 
meaning is English electricity, which does not 
mean ‘the quality of being electric’ (cf. obes- 
ity). Inflectional morphology marks syntacti- 
cally relevant distinctions and never changes 
a word’s part of speech, whereas derivational 
morphology marks lexically relevant distinc- 
tions and may change the part of speech (e.g., 
obese is an adjective and obesity is a noun). 
For more information about morphology 
and morphological theory, Spencer (1991) or 
Spencer and Zwicky (1998) may be consulted. 


2. VERB MORPHOLOGY 


The Arabic > verb has a complex morphologi- 
cal structure. Its many parts are best understood 
by peeling back the layers of morphology from 
the outside in. The diagram in (r) is the starting 
point, using the word /wa+ya+ktub+i+na+hu/ 
‘and they [masc.] are writing it [masc.]’. 


(1) Schema for verb 


/wa ya ktub 
proclitic infl. prefix verb stem 
u+na hu/ 

infl. suffixes enclitic 


In addition, grammatical voice is shown by 
changes in the vowels of the inflectional prefix 
and the verb stem. Like all other aspects of the 
verb’s morphological structure, this is discussed 
in detail below. 

By convention, proclitics are written as a 
single word with the following verb if they 
consist of a single consonant and a vowel, like 
/wa+/ ‘and’, /fa+/ ‘then’, and /li+/ ‘for, that’. 
Their meanings are typical for conjunctions and 
prepositions. The enclitic system is reserved for 
pronominal objects of the verb, like /+hu/ ‘him’. 
They are distinguished for person, number, and 
gender, e.g. /+ka/ ‘you [masc. sg.]’, /+ki/ ‘you 
[fem. sg.]’, /+kuma/ ‘you [com. dual]’, /+kum/ 
‘you [masc. pl.]’, and /+kunna/ ‘you [fem. pl.]’. 
Verbs that take both an indirect and a direct 
object can bear two enclitics in that order: 
Pa+ta+na+hu/ ‘he gave us [/+na/] it [/+hu/]’. In 
many modern colloquial varieties of Arabic, 
this system has been extended to include enclit- 
ics that combine /+1+/ ‘to, for’ with a pronoun, 
e.g. Maltese /kitib+hu+l+na/ ‘he wrote it [/+hu/] 
for [/+l+/] us [/+na/]’. 


MORPHOLOGY 


The inflectional prefixes are part of the sys- 
tem of subject > agreement. In general, the 
inflectional morphology of the verb is deter- 
mined by the person, number, and gender 
of the verb’s subject. The Arabic verb has 
two aspects, perfect, which refers to completed 
actions or events, and imperfect, which refers 
to incomplete actions or events. Different mor- 
phemes are used for subject agreement in the 
perfect and imperfect. 

Subject agreement in the perfect involves 
suffixes only. There are thirteen different agree- 
ment suffixes in the perfect, ranging from 3rd 
person masculine singular /+a/ through 2nd 
person dual /+tuma/ to rst person plural /+na/. 
There are various partial resemblances among 
these suffixes, suggesting that fewer than thir- 
teen actual morphemes are involved. For exam- 
ple, all of the 2nd person suffixes contain /t/, 
and all of the dual suffixes contain /a/. 

Subject agreement in the imperfect involves 
a kind of circumfixation: prefixes and suffixes 
combine to mark the relevant distinctions. For 
example, /ta+ktub+i+na/ means ‘you [fem. sg.] 
are writing’, combining the /ta+/ prefix of the 
2nd person with the /+i+na/ suffix of the 2nd 
person feminine singular. The prefixing part 
of this system is simple: /ta+/ throughout the 
2nd person and in the 3rd person feminine 
singular and dual, /ya+/ in all other 3rd person 
forms, and /a+/ and /na+/ in the 1st person 
singular and plural, respectively. The suffixing 
part of the imperfect subject agreement system 
is more complex, however, because it is tied 
up with the marking of verbal > mood, which 
depends on how a verb is used in a sentence. 
The suffix /+i+na/ consists of two morphemes: 
/+i/ and /+na/. The /+i/ part is found in all 2nd 
person feminine singular verbs, regardless of 
their mood, but the /+na/ part is limited to the 
indicative mood and is absent in the subjunc- 
tive and jussive moods: /ta+ktub+i/ ‘(that) you 
[fem. sg.] are writing’ or ‘may you [fem. sg.] 
be writing!’. This special indicative morpheme 
appears only after the agreement suffixes that 
end in long vowels — /+i+na/, /+a+ni/ [dual], 
and /+t+na/ [znd, 3rd pers. masc. pl.] — and 
the height of its vowel is dissimilated from the 
height of the preceding vowel. (Other suffixes 
with /n/ mark the two energetic [> energicus] 
moods of Classical Arabic: /ya+ktub+a+n/, 
/ya+ktub+a+nna/ ‘he really is writing’.) 
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The jussive and imperative moods are related 
both functionally and formally. The imperative 
is used for commands and the jussive for exhor- 
tations. (The jussive is also required in certain 
negative and conditional contexts.) Like the 
subjunctive, the jussive lacks the /+na/ and /+ni/ 
suffixes of the indicative mood. The jussive 
also lacks the /+u/ suffix of the singular and rst 
person plural indicative; for example, /ya+ktub/ 
‘may he write!’ and /na+ktub/ ‘let us write!’ 
are typical jussives (cf. indicative /ya+ktub+u/, 
/na+ktub+u/). It is not quite accurate to say, 
however, that the /+u/ suffix is absent from the 
jussive. Rather, this suffix has been removed by 
a process of morphological subtraction (also 
called — truncation; for relevant discussion, see 
Aronoff 1976; Brame 1970; Levy 1971; Prince 
1975; Weeda 1992). 

The nature of this subtraction process is clear 
from the jussives of so-called - weak verbs, 
whose final consonant (originally /w/ or /y/) is 
absent for phonological reasons. For example, 
the indicative verb /ya+rmi/ ‘he throws’ has a 
corresponding jussive form /ya+rmi/ ‘let him 
throw!’, in which the final vowel has been 
shortened. Similarly, the jussive of /yat+rda/ ‘he 
is satisfied’ is /ya+rda/ ‘may he be satisfied!’. In 
Arabic, as in many languages, there is a phono- 
logical equivalence between a single long vowel 
and two short vowels. Shortening a final long 
vowel, as in /ya+rda/ > /ya+rda/, is therefore 
equivalent to deleting a final short vowel, as 
in /yat+ktub+u/ > /yat+ktub/. This truncation 
process is the characteristic morphology of the 
jussive. 

The imperative is identical to the 2nd person 
jussive, except that the inflectional prefixes 
are also truncated: /ktub/ ‘write [masc. sg.|!’, 
/ktub+i/ ‘write [fem. sg.]!, etc. (In Classical 
and Modern Standard Arabic, as well as some 
colloquial varieties, these initial clusters require 
an epenthetic vowel to be pronounceable: 
[?uktub].) That imperatives involve morpho- 
logical subtraction and not simply the absence 
of an affix is shown by looking at weak verbs of 
another type, those that have /w/ as their initial 
consonant. The perfect verb preserves the /w/ — 
e.g. /wa‘ada/ ‘he made a promise’ — but the 
/wi/ is deleted for phonological reasons after 
the imperfect prefixes: /ta+‘id+u/ ‘you [masc. 
sg.] make a promise’. The imperative is /‘id/ 
‘promise [masc. sg.]!’, with the /w/ also missing, 
so it must be derived from the imperfect verb 
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by truncating the prefix. The imperative, then, 
involves double truncation, subtracting both 
the inflectional suffix /+u/, as in the jussive, and 
the inflectional prefix /ta+/. 

We have now stripped back all of the outer 
layers of the Arabic verb in (1) to reveal its 
inner core, the > stem. The stem has consider- 
able internal structure, and a good case can be 
made that several distinct morphemes are com- 
bined to form a verbal stem. The key observa- 
tions are these: 


i. In many languages, there are no limita- 
tions on the length or structure of stems 
except those that are required for pro- 
nounceability. In English, for instance, the 
noun telephone can also be used as a verb 
to telephone without difficulty. But when 
this same noun was borrowed into Arabic 
as /tilifan/, it could only become a verb by 
adopting the disyllabic stem /talfan/. 

ii. Arabic verbs can change their meaning by 
changing their syllable structure. For exam- 
ple, a verb stem like /katab/ ‘to write’ may 
take on a causative meaning by doubling 
the middle consonant (/kattab/ ‘to make 
someone write’) or a reciprocal meaning by 
lengthening the first vowel (/katab/ ‘to cor- 
respond with someone’). 

iii, As in many languages, the Arabic verb 
stem may also contain affixes. For example, 
prefixing /ta+/ to the /katab/ form con- 
tributes a reflexive meaning: /ta+katab+u/ 
‘they corresponded with one another’. 
(This /ta+/ should not be confused with the 
homophonous prefix of the subject agree- 
ment system.) 

iv. The vowels of the verb stem are not freely 
chosen. For example, causative verbs of the 
/kattab/ type always have the vowel /a/ in 
both stem syllables of the perfective active 
and the vowels /i/ and /u/ in the same syl- 
lables of the perfect passive: /kuttib/ ‘to be 
made to write’. 


Points (i)-(iii) fall naturally together and so 
they will be addressed first, with point (iv) 
taken up later. 

Every verb fits into one of a small number of 
patterns or verbal Forms (called ’awzdn ‘meas- 
ures’ [sg. wazn] in Arabic). A pattern or measure 
has a characteristic syllabic structure and may 
also include an affix. Most verbal Forms also 
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Table 1. Principal verb Forms 


MORPHOLOGY 





Pattern Western Syllable Affixes Approximate Remarks 
number structure meaning 

fa‘al I CVCVC The ‘basic’ pattern, with no 
characteristic meaning 

fa“al II CVCCVC Causative Middle consonant is 
doubled 

tafa“al Vv tatCVCCVC Prefix ta+ Reflexive of II 

fa‘al Il CV:CVC Reciprocal First vowel is lengthened 

tafa‘al VI ta+CV:CVC Prefix ta+ Reflexive of III 

-af ‘al IV CVCCVC Prefix + Transitive 

nfa‘al VII CCVCVC Prefix n+ Intransitive 

fta‘al VIII CCVCVC Infix +¢+ Reflexive Has infix +¢+ after first 
consonant 

staf<al Xx CCVCCVC Prefix st+ Reflexive 

fralal IX CCVCVC Color or bodily Final consonant is 


make a contribution to the meaning of the verb. 
The patterns /kattab/, /katab/, and /ta+katab/ 
exemplify three different verb Forms. 

Any verb is in principle capable of assum- 
ing fifteen different Forms in Classical Arabic, 
although six of the Forms are significantly 
rarer than the others (Fleisch 1968:124-126). 
In the Western nomenclature, the patterns are 
identified by the Roman numerals I-XV; in the 
Arabic tradition, they are denoted by examples 
formed on the verb /fa‘al/ ‘to do’. As it happens, 
no verb is attested in all fifteen Forms — for 
example, /katab/ is found with seven different 
Forms, according to Wehr (1971). Nonetheless, 
it is standard practice to exemplify the Forms 
using the citation verb /fa‘al/ as if it were actu- 
ally attested in all of them. Table 1 provides 
information about all of the common Forms 
and the best-attested rare one, Form IX. (The 
column headed ‘Syllable structure’ is explained 
below.) 

Form I of the verb is basic in two senses: it 
has no added material like affixes, doubling, or 
lengthening; and it contributes no characteristic 
meaning to the verb. It is not basic in any other 
sense; for example, it is not the case that every 
verb must appear in Form J; indeed, 16 percent 
of the verbs in Wehr (1971) are not found in 


defect reduplicated 


Form I. Furthermore, it is Form II rather than 
Form I that is typically used for newly bor- 
rowed verbs like /barrak/ ‘to park a car’. 

Forms II and V stand in an obvious morpho- 
logical relationship to one another, as do Forms 
Il and VI. Adding the derivational prefix /ta+/ 
to Forms II and III makes them reflexive. The /t/ 
of this prefix is related historically to the affixal 
/t/ of Forms VIII and X. In Form VIII, this /t/ is 
actually an infix, falling immediately after the 
first consonant of the root. 

Form IX is uncommon, with just eighteen 
examples in Wehr (1971), but that is because 
it is limited to verbs that mean ‘to be or 
become the color x’ or ‘to have or acquire the 
bodily defect y’, such as /swadad/ ‘to be or 
become black’ or /hwalal/ ‘to have a squint, be 
cross-eyed’. 

The verbal Forms are a type of derivational 
rather than inflectional morphology. One rea- 
son for saying this is that they are not fully pro- 
ductive. Speakers of Arabic are not at liberty 
to impose any pattern on any verb, although 
typically they can recognize and understand in 
context a verb form they have never seen before 
if they are acquainted with the same verb in 
a different pattern. Another reason that the 
verb patterns must be derivational is that their 
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meaning is not fully compositional. The brief 
explanations of meaning given in Table 1 are 
far from being comprehensive. For example, 
while Form II often conveys a causative mean- 
ing, it can also act as an intensifier, as in the 
pair /kasar/ ‘to break’ and /kassar/ ‘to smash’. 
Often, a verb pattern will acquire some idi- 
osyncrasies of meaning or usage, much like the 
English electricity example cited earlier. 

From the perspective of formal linguistics, 
particularly phonological and morphological 
theory, the most interesting thing about the 
Arabic verb patterns is their fixed syllabic struc- 
ture. The ‘Syllable structure’ column in Table 
1 schematizes the syllable structure of each 
pattern using the symbols ‘C’ for consonant 
and ‘V’ for vowel. (The V symbol is doubled 
to indicate a long vowel.) It has been proposed 
that these schematizations are morphemes of 
Arabic (McCarthy 1979, 1981). Each verb pat- 
tern specifies one of these morphemes, called 
a CV-skeleton. The consonants of the verb 
are associated with C positions in the skeleton 
according to the principles of autosegmental 
phonology (see Goldsmith 1976a, 1976b, or 
consult any post-1980 phonology textbook). 
An affix, such as the ++ infix, may also be 
associated with a C-slot. The autosegmental 
diagrams in (2) show how Forms II and VIII are 
represented in this system: 


(2) a. Form II b. Form VIII 
f‘] f‘ 
LN fo 
CVCCVC a 
t 


Example (2a) represents the stem /fa“al/. The 
consonants of this verb are linked to C positions 
of the template, with the medial consonant // 
occupying two such positions — and therefore 
doubled in pronunciation. Example (2b) repre- 
sents /fta‘al/, with the infix /+t+/ separated from 
the rest of the consonants in the stem. 

Verb stems with different patterns are related 
to one another if they have the same consonan- 
tal root, such as f-“-I in (2) or k-t-b in the pair 
/katab/ — /kattab/. The mapping of a consonan- 
tal root onto a CV-skeleton, as in (2), is there- 
fore the basis of Arabic verbal derivation. The 
roots are morphemes, as are the CV-skeleta, in 
what is known as root-and-pattern morphol- 
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ogy. In terms of linguistic theory, root-and-pat- 
tern morphology is a special case of templatic 
morphology. A template is a specification of the 
syllabic structure of certain morphemes, stems, 
or words. The Arabic CV-skeleta are templates 
that apply to the entire stem; in Ilokano redu- 
plication (recall the example jan+janitor), a 
CVC template applies to the reduplicative pre- 
fix (Marantz 1982). 

The consonantal > root is basic to the 
organization of the Arabic mental dictionary, 
called the lexicon (see Sec. 4). Words that have 
nothing in common with one another except a 
shared root will typically also share the mean- 
ing of that root. This is obviously true for verb 
patterns like /katab/ and /kattab/, but it is also 
true for nouns with very different patterns, 
such as /kitab/ ‘book’, /kutayyib/ ‘booklet’, 
/makatib/ ‘offices’, /stiktab/ ‘dictation’, /katib/ 
‘writer’, and so on. Words of diverse phono- 
logical shapes, sharing nothing except the con- 
sonant sequence k-t-b, all include the notion of 
‘writing’ in their meaning. 

In addition to triconsonantal or triliteral roots 
like k-t-b and f-“l, Arabic also has roots with 
four consonants, called quadriliterals. These 
roots fall into two classes, simple like /dahraj/ 
‘to roll something’ and reduplicated like /was- 
was/ ‘to whisper; to tempt; to arouse scruples’. 
Quadriliteral roots are not common - they con- 
stitute just 6 percent of all the verbal roots in 
Wehr (1971), roughly evenly divided between 
plain and reduplicated — but the class of plain 
quadriliterals is clearly productive, since new 
borrowings readily enter it: /talfan/ ‘to tele- 
phone’, /talfaz/ ‘to televise’. Quadriliterals have 
a detransitivizing pattern with prefixed /ta+/ like 
the triliteral Forms V and VI: /tadahraj/ ‘to roll 
along’, /tawaswas/ ‘to have scruples’. They also 
have two other patterns, both rare. Only one is 
attested in Modern Standard Arabic, with eight 
exemplars in Wehr (1971): /dlahmam/ ‘to be 
dark’ from the root d-I-h-m (cf. Form IX, also 
with a reduplicated final consonant). 

Besides the CV-skeleton or template, the con- 
sonantal root, and the affixes, there is a fourth 
piece of the verb stem: the vowels. In (2), the 
V positions are shown as empty, but in a more 
complete representation they must be associ- 
ated with vowels. These vowels are supplied 
by morphemes. This is clearest in the > passive 
voice. In the perfect passive, the last vowel of 
the stem is /i/ and the preceding vowels are all 
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/u/ (long or short, depending on the pattern): 
/ful/, /ful/, /tufu“il/, /fal/, /cufaGl/, and so on. 
In line with the overall root-and-pattern analy- 
sis, the vowel sequence /u-i/ is a morpheme that 
marks the perfect passive. The representation of 
/tufaGl/ is given in (3). 


(3) Form VI passive 
i 


Ni 


Similarly, the imperfect passive is indicated by 
the morphemic vowel sequence /u-a/, with the 
/u/ realized on the imperfect prefix and the /a/ 
filling all of the V positions of the verb stem 
proper. 

Except for Form I, the vowels of the perfect 
active are /a/ across the board, indicating that 
this vowel is a perfect active morpheme. The 
vowels of the imperfect active are not quite 
so predictable, although there are significant 
regularities. The patterns with prefixed /ta+/, 
namely Forms V and VI, have /a/ across the 
board in the imperfect as well. And the pat- 
terns whose skeleta begin with a CC sequence, 
namely Forms VII-X, select an /a-i/ imperfect 
active morpheme. 

It is not uncommon for languages to exhibit 
irregular behavior only in the simplest and most 
common words; English strong verbs like see/ 
saw and sing/sang/sung are typical examples. 
It is therefore no surprise that Form I in Ara- 
bic has certain idiosyncrasies in its vowels. All 
Form I active verbs have /a/ in the first syllable 
of both perfect and imperfect, but they differ in 
the vocalization of the second syllable. Table 2 
summarizes the data. 

The two least common classes of verbs in 
Table 2 have no alternation in vowel quality 
between the perfect and imperfect. These two 
classes are also distinguished on phonological 
or semantic grounds: in /fa‘al/ - /yaf‘al/, the 
vowel remains fixed as /a/ for phonological 
reasons, because the adjoining second or third 
consonant of the root is an /a/-like guttural 
consonant; and in /balud/ — /yablud/, the verb 
has an adjectival or stative meaning. 

As for the three most common classes of 
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Table 2. Ablaut in Form I of the verb 





Example Gloss Frequency Remarks 
in Wehr 
(1971) 
katab/yaktub ‘to write’ 34% 
darab/yadrib ‘to beat’ 28% 
Sarib/yasrab ‘to drink’ ~=17% 
fa‘al/yafral ‘to do’ 15% C, or C, is 
a guttural 
consonant 
balud/yablud ‘to be 6% Adjectival 
stupid’ meaning 


verbs in Table 2, it is generally impossible to 
predict which class a particular verb will belong 
to, so this information must be stored in the 
lexicon. There is, however, some predictabil- 
ity in the vowel alternation: a high vowel /u/ 
or /i/ in the imperfect is matched by the low 
vowel /a/ in the perfect, while low /a/ in the 
imperfect is matched by high /i/ in the perfect. 
This height-switching ablaut pattern has pro- 
voked discussion in the phonological literature 
(e.g. by Anderson and Browne 1973; Brame 
1970; Chomsky and Halle 1968; Guerssel and 
Lowenstamm 1996; ~ apophony). 


3. NOUN MORPHOLOGY 


This section does for the noun what Section 2 
did for the verb. Like the verb, the Arabic noun 
has an outer layer of affixing inflection and an 
inner core of templatic morphology. Affixation 
in the noun is much simpler than in the verb, 
but the templatic morphology of the noun 
presents complications that are not found in 
the verb. A particular focus of attention is the 
system of ‘broken’ plurals (> number). 

The basic schema for an Arabic noun is given 
in (4), which may be compared to the verb 
schema in (1). 


(4) Schema for noun 


/i walad i 
proclitic noun stem infl. suffix 
ka/ 

enclitic 


‘to your [masc. sg.] boy’ 
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In addition, the feminine suffix /+at/ falls 
between the stem and the inflectional suffix: 
/li+malik+at+i+ka/ ‘to your [masc. sg.] queen’. 

Among the proclitic elements are CV prepo- 
sitions like /li+/, the definite article /al+/, and 
combinations of the two, as in /li+(a)l+waladi/ 
‘to the boy’. The enclitics of the noun are pos- 
sessive pronouns. They are identical to the 
pronominal enclitics of the verb, except that rst 
person singular is rendered as /+ni/ in verbs and 
/+i/ in nouns. 

In Classical and Modern Standard Arabic, 
the inflectional suffixes of the noun mark case 
and sometimes definiteness, construct state, 
and number. Most nouns are ‘triptotes’, which 
means that they have three distinct case forms, 
nominative /walad+u/, genitive /walad+i/, and 
accusative /walad+a/. Triptotic nouns are 
marked for indefiniteness by adding the suffix 
/+n/, called > ‘nunation’ or > tanwin, after the 
case ending: /walad+u+n/ ‘a boy [nom. indef.]’. 
For phonological and grammatical reasons, 
some nouns are diptotic, with syncretism of 
the genitive and accusative (— diptosis), and a 
few are monoptotic or indeclinable: /utman+u/ 
‘Othman [nom.]’, /‘utman+a/ ‘Othman [gen./ 
acc.]’; /dunya/ ‘world [nom./gen./acc.]’. 

Number inflection in Arabic nouns is a com- 
plex matter, and it has proven to be of great 
relevance to questions of phonological and mor- 
phological theory. There are two basic modes of 
plural formation, the suffixing or ‘sound’ plural 
and the templatic or ‘broken’ plural. (Whether 
a noun takes a sound or broken plural depends 
on its stem, explained below.) The sound femi- 
nine plural lengthens the vowel of the femi- 
nine suffix /+at/: /malik+at+u+n/ ‘queen [nom. 
indef.]’, /malik+at+u+n/ ‘queens [nom. indef.]’. 
The suffixes of the sound masculine plural are 
/+a/ in the nominative and /+i/ in the genitive/ 
accusative. To these suffixes /+na/ is added if 
the noun is not in the > construct state (i.e. if 
it is not immediately followed by a pronominal 
suffix or nominal possessor): /al-mu’min+u+na/ 
‘the believers [nom.]’, /mu’min+i/ ‘believers 
of’. There is in addition a dual number that is 
marked by the suffixes /+4+ni/ in the nomina- 
tive and /+ay+ni/ in the genitive/accusative. 

Before considering the broken plural, it is 
necessary to examine the system of noun stems 
in the language. Arabic noun stems fall into 
two basic classes that can be called canonical 
and noncanonical (Levy 1971; McCarthy and 
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Prince 1990b). Canonical noun stems are anal- 
ogous to verbs in that they are limited in their 
syllable structure: canonical nouns are never 
longer than two syllables and must begin with a 
CV sequence. Nearly all native, basic nouns are 
canonical, as are many borrowings and coin- 
ages; some examples are given in Table 3. 


Table 3. Patterns of Arabic canonical nouns 





Example Gloss Syllable Approximate 
structure frequency 
in Wehr 
(1971) 
babr ‘sea’ CVCC 33% 
badal ‘substitute’ CVCVC 7% 
-atan ‘she-ass’ CVCVVC 21% 
katib ‘writer’ CVVCVC 12% 
jamus ‘buffalo’ CVVCVVC 2% 
xanjar ‘dagger’ CVCCVC 114% 
waswds ‘temptation? CVCCVVC 11% 


Noncanonical nouns are usually either bor- 
rowings that do not conform to the syllabic 
canons in Table 3, such as /tilifiin/ ‘telephone’ 
or /safarjal/ ‘quince’ (< Persian), or they are 
deverbal > participles or gerunds (> masdar) 
acting as nouns, such as these derivatives of 
Form III /katab/ ‘to correspond with’: active 
participle /mukatib/ ‘(the one) corresponding 
with’, /mukatab/ ‘(the one) corresponded with’, 
/mukatab+at/ ‘act of corresponding with’. 

Canonical nouns from strong roots must 
conform to one of the syllable-structure pat- 
terns in Table 3. Moreover, some (perhaps 
most) canonical nouns are derived templatically 
in the same way that verbs are: they combine 
a productive or semiproductive CV-skeleton 
morpheme with a consonantal root, a vowel 
pattern, and possibly an affix. For example, the 
root f-t-h not only forms verb stems like /fatah/ 
‘to open’ but also noun stems like /miftah/ ‘key’. 
The stem /miftah/ exemplifies a template used 
to form instrumental nouns, as do /mibrad/ 
‘file’, /mibda‘ ‘scalpel’, and so on. Similarly, 
the root x-y-t, forms the verb stem /xat/ ‘to sew’ 
as well as the noun /xayyat/ ‘tailor’. This is an 
example of the template for occupational and 
habitual nouns like /sarraf/ ‘money changer’ 
and /jarrar/ ‘potter’. 

With few exceptions, all and only those 
nouns that conform to the canonical patterns 
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in Table 3 form broken plurals. Broken plurals 
are marked by a change in syllable structure 
and vowel quality rather than suffixation. The 
broken plural system initially looks chaotic; 
in Wright’s (1971) reckoning, there are 31 
distinct plural patterns. Closer analysis shows 
that the system is much more orderly than it 
might seem. Arguably, all broken plurals can be 
assigned to one of four formal categories, and 
there are strong tendencies and even systematic 
regularities about which singular nouns map 
onto which plural patterns: 


i. About 30 percent of singular nouns with 
the pattern CaCiC form their plural by dou- 
bling the middle root consonant and impos- 
ing the vowel pattern /u-a/, as in /kafir/, pl. 
/kuffar/ ‘infidel’, or, less commonly, /kafil/, 
pl. /kuffal/ ‘breadwinner’. 

ii. Several broken plural patterns have a 
monosyllabic stem, sometimes with a suffix 
added. Of these, only the CuCC plural is at 
all common, although it is limited to adjec- 
tives of color and bodily defect: Pahmar/, pl. 
/humtr/ ‘red’. 

iii. Plurals formed on a CVCVC template are 
not unusual. This is the most common way 
of forming plurals of feminine singular nouns 
witha CiCC or CuCCstem, suchas/hikm+at/, 
pl. /hikam/ ‘maxim’, or /rukb+at/, pl. /rukab/ 
‘knee’. With different vocalization, this tem- 
plate is responsible for the plural of almost 
60 percent of CVCVVC nouns, such as 
/wazir/, pl. /wuzar+a’/ ‘vizier’. (When the 
CVCVC template has /a/ in the first sylla- 
ble, it undergoes > metathesis: /janah/, pl. 
Pajnih+at/, from /janih+at/ ‘wing’.) 

iv. Overall, the most common broken plural 
pattern begins with a CVCVV... sequence; 
it is called the iambic plural because this 
sequence recalls the short-long iambic 
foot (watid) of verse. Almost 95 percent 
of monosyllabic CVCC masculine singular 
nouns take a disyllabic iambic plural with 
one of three different vocalization patterns: 
/nafs/, pl. /nufiis/ ‘soul’; /qidh/, pl. /qidah/ 
‘arrow’; and /hukm/, pl. ?ahkam/ (from 
iambic */hakam/ by metathesis) ‘judgment’. 
Of CVCVC singular nouns, 92 percent 
form their plural in the same way: /asad/, 
pl. Pustid/ ‘lion’. Nearly all members of the 
populous class of noun stems with four 
consonants form their plurals on the iambic 
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pattern as well, though with a third syl- 
lable added: /jundub/, pl. /janadib/ ‘locust’; 
/sultan/, pl. /salatin/ ‘sultan’. All nouns with 
CVCVVC+tat singulars take iambic plurals 
(some have another mode of pluralization 
as well), as do all nouns with CVVCVVC 
singulars: /jazir+at/, pl. /jaz@ir/ ‘island’; 
/jamis/, pl. /jawamis/ ‘buffalo’. The iambic 
plural pattern is also used with nearly all 
CaaCic+at nouns: /fakih+at/, pl. /fawakih/ 
‘fruits’. 


Not only is the iambic pattern the most com- 
mon way of pluralizing a noun in Arabic, but 
it is also used in the > diminutive. Compare 
the plurals cited above with the diminutives of 
the same nouns: /nufays/, /qudayh/, /hukaym/, 
/junaydib/, /sulaytin/, /juzayyir/, /jwwaymis/, 
/fuwaykih/. This diminutive pattern is used 
productively with all canonical nouns, even 
those that do not form an iambic plural. The 
only difference between the diminutive and the 
iambic plural is that the diminutive always has 
the vowel sequence /u-a-i/ and a /y/, rather than 
a long vowel, in the second syllable. 

The iambic plural and diminutive have been 
approached from various theoretical perspec- 
tives (Hammond 1988; Idrissi 1997; Levy 1971; 
McCarthy 1983b, 2000; McCarthy and Prince 
1988, 1990a; Ratcliffe 1990). The McCarthy 
and Prince (1990a) analysis is sketched in this 
entry. Plural and diminutive morphology have 
characteristic effects on word shape, vowel 
quality, and appearance of the consonants /w/, 
/y/, and /’/. Descriptively, iambic plurals and 
diminutives have both invariant and varying 
properties of word shape. The invariant part 
is the initial iambic sequence, and the varying 
part is the rest. The data are shown in (5) with 
these two parts separated from one another. 


(5) Singular Plural Diminutive 
nafs nufus nufay 
fakib+at fawa_ kih fuway  kib 
jazir+at jaza ir juzay yir 
jamus jawa mis juway = mis 
jundub jana dib junay — dib 
sultan sala tin sulay tin 


This division into invariant and varying por- 
tions is a consequence of ‘prosodic circumscrip- 
tion’. The initial syllable of the singular noun 
is circumscribed and mapped onto an iambic 
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template: /jun/ > /jana/. (For /jazir+at/, which 
involves a further complication, see McCarthy 
and Prince 1990a.) The uncircumscribed part 
of the singular stem is then reattached to this 
template: /jana/ = /janadib/. In this way, the 
correct descriptive generalization is obtained: 
the plural and diminutive impose a fixed iam- 
bic template on the first syllable of the singular 
stem, but they do not affect properties like 
vowel length in the second syllable of the sin- 
gular stem, as shown by the contrast between 
/janadib/ and /salatin/, whose final syllables 
have the same length (though not the same 
vowel) as the corresponding singular nouns 
/jandub/ and /sultan/. 


4. RECENT RESEARCH 


Most research on Arabic and more generally 
Semitic morphology since about 1985 falls into 
one of four loose categories. There is a body 
of literature discussing the psychological impli- 
cations of root-and-pattern morphology, using 
data from language games (McCarthy 1982, 
1985), nicknames (Davis and Zawaydeh 1999; 
Zawaydeh and Davis 1999), aphasia (Prunet a.o. 
2000; Safi-Stagni 1991, 1995), and psycholin- 
guistic experiments (Berent a.o. 2001; Berent 
and Shimron 1997; Boudelaa and Marslen-Wil- 
son 2001, 2004; Feldman a.o. 1995; Frost a.o. 
1997). Many of the contributions to Shimron 
(2003) are also relevant to this topic. A number 
of works extend the templatic analysis to Ara- 
bic vernaculars like Moroccan (Boudlal 2001; 
Heath 1987) and Cairene (Watson 2002), as 
well as other Semitic languages like Chaha, 
which is spoken in Ethiopia (McCarthy 1983a; 
Prunet and Banksira 1996; Rose 1997). Some 
works address the issues surrounding consonant 
doubling in Form IX and geminate verbs like / 
madad/ ‘to measure’ (Gafos 1996, 1998; Hober- 
man 1988; McCarthy 1986; Rose 2000). By far 
the largest body of literature, however, is devoted 
to exploring the nature of and alternatives to the 
root-and-template system of morphology (Bat-El 
1989, 1994, 1996; Farwaneh 1990; Gafos 2003; 
Hudson 1986; McCarthy 1993, 2005; McCa- 
rthy and Prince 1986/1996, 1990b; Ratcliffe 
1997; Ussishkin 1999, 2000a, 2000b, 2003). 
This high level of ongoing research activity is 
proof that Arabic morphology continues to chal- 
lenge and help advance the study of phonologi- 
cal and morphological theory. 
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Joun J. McCarty 
(University of Massachusetts Amherst) 
Motherese > Caretaker Talk 
Mudari‘ > Madi and Mudari‘ 
Mu‘rab > I‘rab 
Mubtada’ > Ibtida’ 
Mudaf — “Idafa 
Mudgam > Idgam 
Mudmar > Idmar 


Mufaxxam —> Tafxim 


Muhaqqaq 


Although the term mubaqqaq as a script or 
style of handwriting appears in a number of 
early sources, it is far from clear what its salient 
features were. Moreover, some of these sources 
explore the term muhaqqagq not as a particular 
script, but as a standard of handwriting. Thus, 
for instance, as-Suli (d. 335/946), to begin with 
the earliest text, says that “the best looking 
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of scripts is the delicate muhaqqaq, with its 
rounded letters, its open (maftub) s’s and f’s, 
and its slurred or curtained (muxtalis) t?s and 
b’s” (Abbott 1939:29). 

Aba Hayyan at-Tawhidi (d. after 400/1009), 
the author of Risdla fi ‘ilm al-kitaba, defines 
tabqiq as one of the principles or forms of 
writing which involves accuracy, clarity, and 
elegant arrangement of letters (Rosenthal 
1971:26). One could therefore say that perfec- 
tion and accuracy of letter forms were the hall- 
mark of this script. This idea is also explored 
by Ibn Xalaf, who, writing at the turn of the 
4th/toth and the beginning of the sth/11th 
century, states that script is divided into two 
categories: muhaqqag ‘exact’ and mutlaq ‘neg- 
ligent; common’. The former is characterized 
by properly executed letters, and it is used 
for important matters such as appointments, 
registrations, and grants of property, while the 
latter, which allows for (unconventional) join- 
ing of letters, is used for urgent correspondence 
and everyday matters (Stern 1964:105—-106; 
Abbott 1939:28-29). 

Indeed, the letter forms that are termed by 
al-Qalqasandi (Subb IN) mubaqqaq are all 
mudhar ‘with their elements clearly visible’; 
they stand in contrast to those termed mudgam, 
mabduf, mu‘allaq, and muxfa, i.e. ‘assimilated/ 
contracted/elliptical’, a more common feature 
of the scripts belonging to the > tulut family. 

Muhaqqaq as a script, however, features 
in the Fibrist of Ibn an-Nadim (d. 380/990), 
who refers to scribes (warrdqun) in the early 
Abbasid period who copied Our’dns (masabif) 
in the mubaqqaq and maésq scripts (xatt), quot- 
ing an earlier unspecified source to the effect 
that mubaqqaq was also known as al-‘irdqi 
‘the script of ‘Iraq’ and al-warrdqi ‘the script 
of the scribes [as opposed to secretaries]’ (Ibn 
an-Nadim, Fihrist 15, 17). 

Although Ibn an-Nadim does not tell us what 
this ancient script looked like, some scholars 
have linked it to the New Abbasid Style or 
‘broken cursive’ (known in the past by many 
names, including ‘Kufic nasxi’) supposedly can- 
onized by Ibn Muqla (Blair 2006:180, 6or). 
Whether this is true or not, this piece of infor- 
mation is important, as it places this script in 
the domain of scribes and, therefore, the copy- 
ing of books. 

This is also evident from a Risdla fi I-kitaba 
al-mansuba, which may tentatively be assigned 
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to the early 5th/rith century. Its anonymous 
author states that Ibn Asad, one of the teachers 
of Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 413/1022), wrote poetry 
in > nasx, which approximated (qarib min) al- 
mubaqqagq (Risdla fi |-kitaba, 126). This char- 
acterization of mubaqqagq also fits in with the 
later Mamluk tradition, which defines it as one 
of the two fundamental scripts (’as/, the other 
one being tulut), having a rectilinear aspect/ 
ductus and being rarely used in the chancery. 

It is clear from this and other later statements 
by medieval Arab authors, as well as the numer- 
ous specimens of the script that have survived, 
that mubaqqaq, as a well-defined formal script, 
is one of the new scripts that Arabic calligraphic 
tradition links with the reform of Ibn Muala, 
initiated at the beginning of the 4th/roth cen- 
tury, but that are in reality associated at a later 
time with the figure of Ibn al-Bawwab, whose 
life spans the second half of the 4th/roth and 
the beginning of the 5th/11th century. 

Works on penmanship, principally from the 
Mamluk period, following the tradition (¢ariqa) 
of Ibn al-Bawwab, give us a rich picture of 
this script and its variants (Gacek 1987, 1989, 
2003). According to this tradition, mubaqqaq 
was established as the principal rectilinear 
script (yabis, mabsut), in which only a small 
proportion of pen strokes (perhaps one-third) 
are curved or curvilinear (Soucek 1979:14). 
By the 7th/13th century, mubaqqaq became a 
bookhand, more specifically a Quranic hand/ 
script, used for large-format Qur’ans, although 
according to al-Qalqagandi (Subb III, 48), it 
was also used in the chancery for the writing 
of tugras and for letters issuing from rulers 
(tugrawat wa-kutub al-qanat). 

The script, as practiced in the eastern Islamic 
lands (from Egypt eastward), was seriffed with 
a right-sloping serif (tarwis). Some head-serifs 
were very sharp and long, like barbs; others, 
especially in outlined letters, looked like short, 
thick beaks, wedges, or teardrops. Its ’alif was 
straight, but tapered at its lower end (foot), and 
some sources indicate that its length was from 
seven to nine or even ten rhombic dots. 

Another characteristic letter encountered in 
mubaqqagq is the lam alif. Although the lam 
alif al-mubaqqaga (with a loop at its base, the 
alif heavily tilted to the right, and the right- 
sloping serif on the /am) quite appropriately 
predominates, and in the manuscripts from the 
eastern Islamic lands appears to have been the 
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only form used, we also encounter, here and 
there, especially in Mamluk Qur’ans, the lam 
-alif al-warrdqiyya (¥), which has a triangular 
base, and the almost vertical upper part of the 
shaft (hast) of the ’alif. 

Other features include: open counters (‘eyes’ 
of letters) and flattened and tapered (mabsit) 
endings of most of the descenders (sublinear 
strokes); indeed, the difference between the 
ascenders (supralinear upstrokes) and the de- 
scenders is very evident (Gacek 2003; Tayyibi, 
Jami’ 67-72). The flattened and tapered 
descenders (‘ardqat, mu‘aqqafat) of not only 
ralz@, mim, waw but also jim/ha/xd, and 
‘ayn/gayn contrast with the upward curve of 
these in the tulut script, and are the best indi- 
cation of the difference between these two 
scripts. 

Furthermore, mubaqqaq, because of its large 
size, was vocalized (dabt) with a different pen, 
and often in a different color, such as blue. 
Some deluxe mubaqgaq Qurans also have 
superscript alifs of prolongation executed in 
red ink (Lings 2004). 

According to various sources, mubaqqaq had 
two varieties: large (jalil) and small (xafif). The 
smaller variants included masahif and rayhan 
‘sweet basil’. Mubaqqaq was used from Egypt 
to Iran, and a type of mubaqqaq, probably 
current before the Mongol invasion (5th/r1th 
century), was later used in China (Stanley 1999: 
12-21). Both mubaqqaq and rayhan were 
almost entirely discontinued in Ottoman Turkey 
and Iran after the roth/16th century in favor 
of nasx. 

Some of the greatest mubaqqaq Qur’ans 
were produced in the Il-Khanid, Mamluk, and 
Timurid periods (7th/13th—g9th/z 5th centuries). 
Special mention should be made here of Qur’ans 
associated with Sultan Ulyayta (Oljajtii) and 
Sultan Sa‘ban (James 1988), the superb Quran 
penned by Ahmad as-Suhrawardi, Yaqut’s most 
famous pupil, between 7or and 708/1301- 
1308 (Blair 2006:248-253), the largest Quran 
to survive from Mamluk times penned by Ibn 
as-S@ig (d. 845/1441 or 1442), the author of 
Tubfa uli l~albab, an important work on cal- 
ligraphy (Blair 2006:323-325), and finally the 
gigantic Baysunghur Qur'an, measuring 177 x 
Tor cm, penned in the early 9th/15th century 
(Lings 2004:81; Blair 2006:265-268). 

The masabif script (galam al-masbhif lit. ‘script 
of the Qur’ans’) is mentioned in the anonymous 
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treatise Risdla fi I-kitaba al-mansuba. Here 
we are told that Ibn al-Bawwab distinguished 
between two scripts: matn ‘body of the text; 
block of text’ (i.e. large > nasx) and masabif 
(Risdla fi |-kitaba 126). Another reference to 
this script comes from the Mu‘jam al--udaba’, 
whose author, Yaqut al-Hamawi, mentions 
that ‘Ali ibn Talha ar-Razi al-BaqaSlan (d. 515/ 
1121), who followed Ibn al-Bawwab’s method 
or ‘school’ (tariga), was particularly famous 
for writing in galam al-masabif (Rice 195 5:10). 
This script is later illustrated in a unique album 
from the end of the Mamluk period executed 
by at-Tayyibi (Jami° 54-57). It emerges as a 
script similar in size to nasx, but much bigger 
than rayhdan (see below). One of the features 
of this script is that, just as with mubaqqag, it 
is seriffed, in contrast to nasx (matn), which is 
serif-less (sans serif). Furthermore, its appella- 
tion points to its usage, namely, the copying of 
single-volume Qur’ans. 

Probably the best example of this script 
(referred to in the original description by Rice 
as nasxi) is the codex of Ibn al-Bawwab pre- 
served in Chester Beatty Library (Dublin) and 
dated 391/1000 or root. It is worth noting 
here that the use of the head-serif in this copy 
is not systematic. A similar script (also seriffed) 
is seen in a Quran falsely attributed to Ibn 
al-Bawwab copied in 401/1o10 (Rice 1955: 
24-25). 

S.M. Stern, although speaking of the script 
of the Chester Beatty Quran as being writ- 
ten in masx, concedes in a footnote that 
“the specimen of the masabif script accord- 
ing to the manner of Ibn al-Bawwab [...] 
corresponds fairly well to the script of the 
Chester Beatty MS”. He goes on to say, “The 
name ‘Koranic script’ suggests that the nasx 
used by Ibn al-Bawwab and his school for 
Korans was of a particular kind, distinguished 
from ordinary nasx” (Stern 1969:19). David 
James, even though he refers to this script 
as nasx, also concedes that “the semi-circular 
strokes are flattened out slightly in the manner 
of mubaqqaq” (James 1988:18; for similar sug- 
gestions, see Blair 2006:167). 

If Ibn al-Bawwab really distinguished 
between matn and masabif scripts, as the text 
of the aforementioned Risdla has it, then it 
would stand to reason that he would have 
used this latter script, and not masx, for the 
copying of Qurans. Masabif script, however, 
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seems to have had a short-lived existence as 
it was replaced, perhaps as early as the 6th/ 
t2th century, in favor of a large mubaqqaq 
and a very small raybdn as a favored pair of 
scripts for large Qurans. A good example of 
an early Quran using a combination of a large 
mubaqqag (top, middle, and bottom lines) and 
a small raybdn (in the two blocks in between) is 
a Chester Beatty copy dated 582/1186 and exe- 
cuted by ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Katib al-Maliki 
(James 1980:3 5; see also Blair 2006:217—218) 

Rayhan script, also mentioned in the anony- 
mous Risdla and other later works, had more 
or less the same relationship to muhaqqaq as 
the hawaii to nasx or the gubdar (the smallest 
of all scripts and a hybrid) to riga‘® (— tulut), 
or, according to al-Atari, it was half the size 
of mubaqqaq. All the letters in this script were 
the same as in mubaqqaq but finer, and the 
script was also seriffed. Furthermore, unlike 
muhaqqaq, its vocalization was done with the 
same pen, because of its small size (Gacek 
1989:146; Tayyibi, Jami‘ 17, 73-77). One of 
the earliest specimens of this script can be 
found in a multi-script manuscript of the poetry 
of Salama ibn Jandal, executed, according to 
the colophon, by Ibn al-Bawwab (although this 
attribution is yet to be proven convincingly) 
and used for the text of the commentary (Blair 
2006:172-173). A later excellent example of 
rayban as text script (as opposed to display 
script) is a Tehran Qur'an attributed to Yaqut 
al-Musta‘simi completed in 685/1286 (Blair 
2006:243-245). 

In the later Ottoman period and in Iran, the 
term raybdni was often used for, or as a vari- 
ant of, mubaqqaq (Soucek 1979:12; Gacek 
2003). It is worth noting here that the same 
appellation (ar-rayhdni) is mentioned by Abi 
Hayyan at-Tawhidi as one of the twelve ‘Kufic’ 
styles, perhaps a reference to ‘Ali ibn ‘Ubayda 
ar-Rayhani (d. 219/834), “a master of elegant 
writing and style” (Rosenthal 1971:24; Blair 
2006:167). 

Raybdn does not seem to have been used 
widely as a script of the Ourdn in Egypt and 
Syria in the Mamluk period. On the other 
hand, the combination mubaqqaq and rayhan 
on the same page was common in Iran and the 
Ottoman world (James 1988:20-21). One of 
the best examples of this kind of Quran using 
both mubaqqag (first, median, and last line) and 
rayban on the same page, from the Ottoman 
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Fig. 1. Jalil al-mubaqqaq by Muhammad at-Tayyibi (Tibi), ca. 908/1502 (Istanbul, TSM K.882, f.3 5b). 
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period, is the large Qur’an (615 xX 425 mm) 
of *Ahmad Qarahhisari (Ahmed Karahisari), 
executed before 953/1546, preserved in the 
Topkap: Palace Library and recently repro- 
duced in facsimile. 

As far as is known, muhaqqag and its deriva- 
tives have not been used in printing (litho- 
graphy or movable type), and even in modern 
calligraphy it does not occupy the important 
place it once had. 
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ADAM GAcEK (McGill University) 


Multilingualism 


Multilingualism can be defined either at the 
societal level, where two or more languages 
are used within a single community, or at the 
level of the individual, where the same person 
uses more than one language. These two phe- 
nomena do not always co-occur; within the 
Arab world, multilingual individuals may live 
within states that are regarded as monolingual, 
while in multilingual states many or even most 
individuals may be monolinguals. The multilin- 
gualism of individuals or communities may or 
may not receive official recognition within the 
constitution or legal system of a state. Attempts 
to influence and manipulate multilingual situ- 
ations, with varying degrees of success, may 
come from state intervention or from activist 
movements. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Discussions of language in the context of the 
Arab world have often focused on the status 
of Arabic as a cement holding together this 
community (for examples, see Suleiman 2003). 
Again and again it has been declared that Arabic 
is the key component of Arab identity, the heart 
and soul of the Arab nation (— nationalism and 
language). According to al-Husri (1985:46), 
for instance, every individual belonging to 
an Arabic-speaking community is an Arab, 
whether or not he/she accepts this identity. Yet, 
these states, like the majority of other states in 
the world today, are far from monolithic, mono- 
lingual societies. Many of them are the sites of 
complex interactions among several languages. 
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The term ‘Arabic’ subsumes a large num- 
ber of highly differentiated varieties which are 
not always mutually intelligible. States from 
Morocco to Oman are united in recognizing as 
an official language the formal written variety of 
Arabic (> Classical or > Modern Standard) — 
a variety that is not the native language of any 
community but is acquired through formal 
education. Considerable differences between 
colloquial varieties can also be considered an 
obstacle to communication rather than a unify- 
ing force. An educated Algerian and a Lebanese 
may very well find it easier to understand 
each other if they both speak French, while a 
Sudanese and a Palestinian may find it more 
convenient to communicate via English! 

This entry does not address differences across 
varieties of Arabic, although such differences 
have frequently resulted in their being treated in 
statistically oriented language research as sepa- 
rate languages (for instance by Gordon 2005 
and Leclerc 2003). It instead focuses on cases 
where Arabic varieties are in contact with other 
languages on either the individual or societal 
level. The examples above simply argue against 
the tendency to assume that Arabic inevita- 
bly unites its community of speakers whereas 
other languages divide it. Furthermore, within 
the Arab world, linguistic divisions frequently 
fail to correlate with cultural differences. For 
instance, Arabic in the Middle East is used 
by both Christian and Muslim communities, 
whereas in North Africa Berber- and Arabic- 
speaking communities are distinguished by lan- 
guage and united by Islam. In Morocco, the 
Toshabim, a native Jewish community whose 
ancestors have been present there since before 
the advent of Islam, have for centuries also 
used Arabic and Berber varieties, depending on 
their geographical distribution. Thus, a shared 
language does not imply a shared religion, and 
vice versa. 


2. SOURCES OF MULTILINGUALISM 


Current instances of multilingualism involving 
Arabic can be traced to different sources. Many 
of the earliest large-scale contacts between 
Arabic and other languages are the result of 
the Arabs’ movements out of Arabia following 
the founding of Islam in the 7th century C.E., 
which culminated in their conquest of the lands 
stretching from North Africa and Spain in the 
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west to the Indus Valley in the east. As conquered 
peoples converted to Islam, they often adopted 
Arabic. The consequences, more than a thou- 
sand years later, are various. In some places, 
such as Tunisia, Arabic has almost totally dis- 
placed the indigenous languages; in others, such 
as Spain, the use of Arabic over centuries can 
now be attested only through traces identified 
in borrowings and place names, for example. 
In one remarkable case (~ Maltese), the Arabic 
spoken centuries ago has survived and remains 
the first language of the majority of the popu- 
lation, although it has changed its name and 
its alphabet; the Maltese language, written in 
the Roman alphabet and designated an official 
language of Malta along with English, is unmis- 
takeably a variety of Arabic similar to those 
used in North African countries. 

In those places where Arabic and the other 
languages still coexist side by side, a number of 
different types of situation can be found. There 
are many states now dominated by other lan- 
guages where small Arabic-speaking communi- 
ties still exist, as in the case of > Mali, Niger, 
— Nigeria, > Ethiopia, > Djibouti/Eritrea, > 
Turkey, and > Afghanistan. In states where 
Arabic is used on a large scale, there are quite 
sizable groups using other languages, such as 
the > Kurdish-speaking communities of Iraq 
and Syria and, in Morocco and Algeria, speak- 
ers of Amazigh (the name currently preferred 
in referring to the > Berber varieties spoken in 
this area). As discussed below, the assignment 
of official status to Arabic does not always cor- 
relate with the existence of an Arabic-speaking 
majority. 

Alongside these old-established cases of bilin- 
gualism, there is a second, much more recent 
category, the result of the colonization of North 
Africa and the Middle East by European pow- 
ers in the r9th and 2oth centuries. Colonization 
led to the use of French in Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Syria, and Lebanon, Spanish in the 
north of Morocco and the western Sahara, 
Italian in Libya, and English in Egypt, Iraq, 
Kuwait and Palestine. Another recent devel- 
opment is the presence of Hebrew alongside 
Arabic in Israel. 

In all these cases where two speech commu- 
nities have come into contact, the extent to which 
individual members of each maintain their lan- 
guage, become bilingual, or abandon their origi- 
nal language may be determined by factors such 
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as the amount of interaction between the two 
communities, relations of power and/or solidar- 
ity between them, group policies on providing 
or withholding access to the two languages, 
ideological positions, and perceptions of the 
value or usefulness of the other’s language. 
For instance, the survival of Arabic-speaking 
communities in places like Nigeria may be 
related to its special status within Islam; the 
much greater use of French among Algerians 
compared to the use of Italian among Libyans 
may relate to degree and length of contact as 
well as colonizers’ policies; and the fact that 
both Palestinians in the occupied territories and 
Israeli Arabs take advantage of opportunities 
to learn Hebrew (Spolsky 1997; Spolsky and 
Shohamy 1999) shows that ultimately prag- 
matic motives may dominate over ideological 
considerations. 

Contacts between Arabic speakers and other 
groups have also continued as a result of migra- 
tion, largely from the Arab world toward > 
Europe and > North and > Latin America. The 
first wave of emigration to the United States 
began in the 1870s, and current estimates of 
the number of Arab Americans vary between 
one and three million. In the 2000 U.S. census, 
614,414 people claimed to use Arabic at home. 
The majority of Arabs in the United States are of 
Lebanese, Syrian, Palestinian, Egyptian, or Iraqi 
origin (for more details, see Rouchdy 1992; 
Samhan 2001; Suleiman 1999). On the other 
hand, large numbers of Arabic-speaking North 
Africans emigrated to France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Italy; the Arabic-speaking 
population of France is currently estimated at 
between four and five million. Immigrants in 
most cases rapidly become bilingual, and there 
is typically a process of language shift over 
two or three generations, so that these bilin- 
gual communities may well prove transient. 
However, a recent Australian study found that 
the Arabic-speaking community of Melbourne 
was more resistant to language shift than the 
Chinese and Spanish-speaking communities 
(Clyne and Kipp 1999). 

Other multilingual situations arise from the 
presence, within certain Arab states, of large 
numbers of foreign workers. For instance, in 
Kuwait, foreigners outnumber citizens and 
include speakers of Farsi, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, 
and Filipino. Similar language communities are 
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to be found in Saudi Arabia and several other 
Gulf states. 

One final type of bilingualism should be men- 
tioned - one which results from educational 
and cultural activity rather than from direct 
contact between different language communi- 
ties. Citizens of Arab countries, like those of 
the rest of the world, are very conscious of the 
value of knowing an international language; 
many are willing to make a great deal of 
effort and sometimes financial investment in 
order to reach a high degree of proficiency in 
English, French, or Spanish. Likewise, Muslims 
all around the world are strongly motivated to 
acquire at least a minimal knowledge of Arabic. 
Knowledge of Classical Arabic is often trans- 
mitted through traditional Quranic schools, 
particularly to those who may not use this lan- 
guage outside the religious domain. 

The various historical factors have yielded 
several different types of language situation, 
ranging from multilingual communities where 
Arabic is very much a minority in terms of num- 
ber of speakers to those where Arabic speak- 
ers predominate and where even those whose 
first language is not a variety of Arabic are 
almost bound to learn it as a second language. 
However, the official statements on language in 
the constitutions and laws of the various states 
frequently do not reflect the complex multilin- 
gualism prevalent among their peoples. 


3. OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF 
MULTILINGUALISM 


The states that are typically felt to constitute 
the Arab world are in fact unanimous in rec- 
ognizing Arabic (understood to refer to the 
Classical or Modern Standard variety) as their 
sole official language. Among these states, rela- 
tively few, such as Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, 
can be described as linguistically homogeneous, 
in the sense that Arabic is the first language of 
(almost) all their citizens. In addition to these, 
there are states like Iraq, which includes com- 
munities speaking Kurdish, Azeri, Syriac, Farsi, 
Turkmen, Armenian, and Circassian, or Egypt, 
with its speakers of > Nubian, Greek, Kenuzi- 
Dongola, Siwi, and Domari. Many of these 
linguistic communities are spread across several 
states: Armenian speakers are found in Syria, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Iraq, and speakers of 
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varieties of Berber, known by different names, 
are found in Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, 
Egypt, and Mauritania. As for European lan- 
guages, Lebanon, with its 45 percent French- 
speaking population (according to a recent 
IPSOS survey), hosted the 2002 summit of 
Francophone countries. At the other extreme of 
the Arab world, French and Spanish are actually 
the first learned and home languages for many 
of the Jewish families remaining in Morocco 
(Bentahila and Davies 1992b). Linguistic diver- 
sity is most striking along the periphery of the 
Arab world - in > Mauritania, which recog- 
nizes four national languages besides its official 
one, and > Sudan, where about one hundred 
different languages are spoken. 

The fact that, after independence, all these 
states chose to designate Arabic as their sole 
official language can easily be related to politi- 
cal as well as purely linguistic considerations. 
Identification with Arabic was often a highly 
symbolic move, representing a reaffirmation of 
the people’s historical identity, internal unity, 
and wider solidarity with the other Arab states. 
For instance, in Morocco there was a tremen- 
dous counterreaction to the French coloniz- 
ers’ attempts to foster divisions between the 
Berber- and Arabic-speaking groups, through 
measures such as the Dahir Berbére (Berber 
decree) of 1930, which sought to provide the 
Berber-speaking areas with a separate educa- 
tion system using French and Berber but not 
Arabic (Bentahila 1983; Bidwell 1973). Once 
the colonizers left, national unity remained 
a priority; this was one of the considerations 
which led many states to focus on Arabic and 
offer little if any recognition of the other lan- 
guages used by their citizens. Laws aimed at 
protecting Arabic from the dominance of the 
colonizers’ language were passed, imposing the 
use of Arabic in domains such as education and 
administration; they also had the effect, coinci- 
dental or deliberately calculated, of excluding 
the use of indigenous minority languages from 
these domains. 

The strategy of resorting to Arabic as a uni- 
fying symbol has not been equally successful 
across the entire region. For instance, although 
Arabic is the sole official language of Sudan, 
Arabic dialects are the first language of slightly 
more than half the population, concentrated in 
the North, while in the South around a hun- 
dred other languages are spoken, many by very 
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small communities. The North/South linguistic 
division also coincides with religious and ethnic 
divisions, with the South harboring Christians 
and animists while the North is Muslim. These 
cultural and language divisions together with 
attempts by the North to impose its culture and 
language on the South are at the root of the 
civil war that has ravaged the country for more 
than forty years. Sudan represents a case where 
Arabization, far from being a unifying force, 
has torn a country apart. 

In Mauritania, too, the relations between 
the Arabic-speaking North and the rest of the 
country are not entirely harmonious. Although 
the Constitution recognizes > Hassaniyya (an 
Arabic dialect), Fulfulde, Soninke, and Wolof 
as national languages, only Arabic has official 
status. Members of the Negro-African ethnic 
group of the South have perceived measures to 
promote the use of Arabic as another kind of 
colonialism and some have protested vocifer- 
ously against what they see as a racist system 
which marginalizes users of other languages 
(see, for instance, Abou Sall 2001). 

A second group of states consists of those 
that are officially bilingual, recognizing two 
official languages of which one is Arabic. In 
many of these cases, Arabic is actually spoken 
by only a small minority of the population. 
For instance, Arabic is one of the two official 
languages of the - Comoros (the other being 
French), yet 96.8 percent of the population 
speak Comorian, a Bantu language, as their 
first language. Arabic is also one of the official 
languages of Somalia, along with Somali. Yet, 
while the latter is spoken by 62 percent of the 
population, Arabic is spoken only by a tiny 
minority of 46,000. Similarly, in Djibouti, only 
11 percent of the population are classified as 
Arabs, and in Chad only 12.3 percent, although 
Arabic is an official language in both of these 
states (all statistics are from Leclerc 2003). 

The justification for giving Arabic official 
status in cases like these could be related to 
its symbolic value as the language of Islam. 
The vast majority of Comorians, for example, 
are Muslims, as are almost all Djiboutians. 
In communities where Islam predominates, 
Arabic tends to be highly valued even by those 
who have very little knowledge of it. A sur- 
vey by Brahimi and Owens (2000) found that 
the non-Arabic-speaking Kanuri of northeast 
Nigeria would prefer to learn Arabic rather 
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than English. Another factor favoring Arabic 
is its value as a language of much wider use 
than most of the indigenous languages of these 
states. In Chad, for instance, around 130 lan- 
guages are spoken, but only eighteen of these 
have more than 50,000 speakers. In some cases, 
however, the strongest motive may have ulti- 
mately been mercenary. In the 1970s, states like 
Somalia and Chad adopted pro-Arabic poli- 
cies in exchange for massive financial aid and 
political support from the Gulf States (Laitin 
1992:90). 

Assigning Arabic the status of an official 
language does not necessarily imply that it will 
be used in all official domains. Sometimes, its 
status is more symbolic than anything else, for 
where there is more than one official language 
there is not always equality of status between 
the two. Thus, in Chad, French remains the 
working language of the administration, and 
Arabic, though proclaimed as its co-official 
language, has a role which is very much sub- 
ordinate to that of French. Likewise, although 
Arabic is one of the two official languages of 
Israel, where the Arabic-speaking community 
constitutes just 20 percent of the population, 
the true status of Arabic is more like that of 
a minority language. While it may be used in 
parliamentary debate and in courts of law, in 
practice most Arab deputies choose to address 
the parliament in Hebrew; and while the law 
stipulates that children in Jewish schools should 
study Arabic for a minimum of three or four 
years, in practice many of them are allowed to 
choose French instead (Spolsky 1997; Spolsky 
and Shohamy 1999, 2001; Talmon 2000). 

Finally, Arabic-speaking minorities in states 
where Arabic has no official status have been 
treated in very different ways. For instance, 
in the Hatay province of Turkey, it is forbid- 
den to teach through the medium of Arabic, 
to use Arabic personal names, or even to sing 
Arabic songs in public (Arnold 2000). On the 
other hand, in several European states, such 
as France and the Netherlands, fairly generous 
provisions are made within the state education 
system to provide Arabic language lessons for 
the children of North African immigrants (see 
Altena and Appel 1982; Bentahila and Davies 
1991, 1992c; Extra and Gorter 2001, among 
others). Opinions have differed as to the use- 
fulness of such provisions. In November 2002, 
President Chirac emphasized that French policy 
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was to encourage the study of Arabic in French 
schools. In the Netherlands, however, the gov- 
ernment abolished the state-financed system of 
Arabic language education in 2004. 


4. CONFLICTS AND RIVALRIES 


In situations where one language is perceived as 
threatening the position of another, movements 
aimed at protecting the supposedly threatened 
language often arise. In the immediate after- 
math of colonization, most Arab governments 
were preoccupied with the need to restore 
Classical Arabic to what was perceived as its 
rightful position as the medium of government, 
administration, and education. Vast amounts of 
energy and money have since been expounded 
on campaigns for the protection and promo- 
tion of Arabic, subsumed here under the label 
of ‘Arabization programs’. States have varied 
in the zeal with which they have pursued these 
programs. Syria, for instance, has pursued a 
fairly aggressive policy, targeting what is essen- 
tially monolingualism by making Arabic practi- 
cally the exclusive medium for instruction in the 
public education system and for written media. 
At the other extreme is Lebanon. Despite its 
having currently opted for Arabic as its sole 
official language, Lebanon maintains generous 
provisions for the teaching of other languages 
right from the first year of primary school and 
has adopted a noninterventionist approach, 
allowing considerable freedom to schools in 
both the public and private sectors that wish 
to use other languages as media of instruction 
(Ghaith and Shaaban 1996). Nevertheless, as a 
whole, Arabization programs can ultimately be 
seen as attempts to reduce multilingualism at 
the societal level, by removing languages other 
than Arabic from official domains, and at the 
individual level, by reducing the time devoted 
to teaching these other languages. 

Probably the most powerful protection tool 
available to Arab states is the education sys- 
tem. Many states have pursued a policy of 
gradually removing the use of the colonizers’ 
language as a medium of instruction, first in 
primary and then in secondary schools, and 
to varying degrees in higher education as well. 
Once relegated more or less to the status of a 
foreign language, its introduction into the cur- 
riculum is then delayed. This trend stands in 
sharp contrast to the more global movement 
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toward introducing these same international 
languages, English and French, at earlier points 
in the curriculum, and to the general tendency 
to increase the time devoted to teaching foreign 
languages. 

The other domain most readily manipulated 
by governments is administration. Strategies 
employed in this case have included laws des- 
ignating Arabic as the only, or most promi- 
nent, language to be used in domains such as 
parliamentary debate, legal documents, and 
official reports. For instance, in Algeria, a 1968 
law required all civil servants to be proficient 
in Arabic, while a 1991 law declared any 
document drawn in a language other than 
Arabic invalid and imposed fines of up to 
5,000 Algerian dinars on anyone signing such a 
document. One of the most dramatic measures 
taken was Libya’s 1973 decree requiring that 
persons entering the country must hold pass- 
ports in which personal details were recorded 
in Arabic. 

Quite a number of states also found it neces- 
sary to pass laws controlling the languages used 
on official signs and notices, business signs, 
and product labels. In Algeria, a 1976 circular 
required all company, administration, and road 
signs to be exclusively in Arabic, while the laws 
of 1991 and 1996 allowed bilingual labeling 
of products only if the Arabic version was 
prominent. Egypt passed a decree in 1986 ban- 
ning monolingual signs in any language other 
than Arabic. More recent interventions have 
included the enforcement in Amman, Jordan, 
in 2001, of a municipal regulation requiring the 
removal of English shop signs, while a similar 
campaign in Tunis in 1999 required shop- 
keepers to remove the French parts of their 
signs. The continuing concern to defend Arabic 
against the use of other languages can also be 
seen in a symposium held in Cairo in 1999, 
which passed seventeen resolutions, one of 
which was implemented by the 1999 law ban- 
ning businesses from using non-Arabic names, 
trademarks, or brand names. 

Despite these often elaborate attempts to 
obtain a more homogeneous linguistic profile, 
multilingualism is still flourishing, even in those 
states that have pursued vigorous Arabization 
campaigns. Some of the measures taken failed 
to produce the intended effects; paradoxically, 
some have produced counterreactions. In many 
places, including Egypt and Morocco, the 
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reduction in the use of English or French in the 
public education system has led to an increased 
recourse to private education as an alternative 
for extensive training in these languages, often 
to the detriment of Arabic. State policies have 
thus turned a high level of proficiency in French 
or English into something exclusive, for which 
parents are willing to pay. While the options 
open to the majority are often reduced by pro- 
tectionist policies, the position of the elites able 
to bypass this policy is only strengthened. Laitin 
(1992:152) reports on a similar phenomenon, 
which he terms the “private subversion of a 
public good”, in Somalia, where reforms making 
+ Somali the dominant language in the national 
education system led the elite to send their chil- 
dren to Egypt to attain proficiency in Arabic. 

Global trends in information technology and 
communications provide even stronger moti- 
vations for acquiring proficiency in just those 
languages weakened by Arabization programs, 
notably English. The World Wide Web has 
undoubtedly given new impetus to the study of 
English as a foreign language and reinforced its 
role as a global language (Crystal 1997). Some 
interesting recent statistics indicate that in 2001 
Arabic accounted for only 0.04 percent of all 
web pages (68.39% being in English). When the 
numbers of pages in each language are ranked 
by the number of speakers of that language, 
Arabic comes right at the bottom of the list, 
with one Arabic web page for every 1,583.5 
Arabic speakers, whereas English has one page 
per 1.5 English speakers (Carvin 2001). Figures 
like these would seem to represent a power- 
ful motive for preserving bilingualism among 
Arabic-speakers. 

In the administration, too, there is still a dis- 
crepancy between the public, official face and 
what goes on behind the scenes. For instance, 
official documents may be published only 
in Arabic, but the discussion in preparatory 
meetings and even preliminary drafts of the 
document may well involve the use of French 
or English. And when officials, businessmen, 
or intellectuals from different Arab countries 
meet, it is still common to find them opting to 
communicate, not in any variety of Arabic but 
rather in French or English. 

Finally, attempts to regulate the languages 
used in street signs have rarely had the intended 
effects. Sometimes they were never fully enforced 
in the first place, having been applied only to 
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certain cities, on a piecemeal basis, or only for 
a short period of time. Some were later with- 
drawn altogether. For instance, the 1999 Tunis 
campaign mentioned earlier initially led to the 
French parts of shop signs being hastily covered 
up with cardboard or plastic bags, practically 
overnight, in order to avoid hefty fines; but a 
few months later these temporary screens dis- 
appeared and the issue was dropped. 

While governments have for decades been 
seeking to protect Classical Arabic from the 
excolonizers’ languages, indigenous languages 
such as Kurdish in the Middle East and Berber 
varieties in North Africa have long suffered 
from a total lack of recognition. There are, 
however, notable signs of change here. For 
instance, the Kurds of North Iraq, thanks to 
the relative autonomy obtained following the 
t991 Gulf War, are now able to use their lan- 
guage in education and adminstration. In con- 
trast, in neighboring Syria, the use of Kurdish 
as a medium of instruction is not allowed. 
Similarly, when Morocco and Algeria obtained 
independence, no provision was made for the 
teaching of Amazigh in schools and no effort 
made to encourage writing in this language. 
A survey in Morocco by Bentahila and Davies 
(1992b) suggested that younger generations 
were abandoning the use of Amazigh, although 
Brahimi and Owens’ (2000) study on Algeria 
did not find significant evidence for such a 
shift. As a result of activists’ campaigns, such 
as the Berber Manifesto published in 2000, 
there have recently been significant changes in 
the status assigned to Amazigh, the year 2001 
being a turning point. In October of that year, 
President Bouteflika promised to bestow official 
status upon Amazigh in Algeria; during that 
same month Morocco’s Mohamed VI set up the 
Royal Institute of Amazigh Culture. Morocco 
now has a new policy of teaching Amazigh in 
primary schools, due to be implemented across 
the country by 2008. New materials are rapidly 
being prepared using the traditional Berber 
alphabet, Tifinagh, despite objections that opt- 
ing for this writing system means that chil- 
dren will be required to master three separate 
alphabets (Tifinagh, Arabic, and Roman) in 
the early years of schooling (> language shift: 
Amazigh). 

New communication opportunities provided 
by satellite televisison and the Internet have 
been exploited effectively by promoters of 
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minority languages. For instance, the Kurdish 
language television channel MED TV is acces- 
sible to the many Kurds living in exile, while 
web sites using Amazigh have proliferated in 
recent years (a recent compilation lists 288 
such sites). 


5. MULTILINGUALISM IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


The multilingual situation prevalent in large 
parts of the Arab world means that many 
speakers of Arabic also use one or more other 
languages on a regular basis, and that many 
more who are not actually bilingual themselves 
are accustomed to being exposed to other lan- 
guages in their daily environment. In some cases, 
languages are associated with quite separate 
domains, with fairly rigid divisions between the 
situations where each is likely to be used. A lan- 
guage may be closely associated with particular 
types of interlocutor, topic, and/or setting. For 
instance, a young Amazigh-speaking Moroccan 
may use this language only with parents and 
grandparents, speaking Arabic with his or her 
friends and peers and French with a doctor 
(for a detailed investigation of language choice 
among Moroccan bilinguals, see Bentahila 
1983). An Egyptian may use Arabic in writing 
a letter about family news, but English when 
writing about a financial or business matter. A 
Tunisian out shopping may use Arabic at the 
butcher’s but French at the bank. Furthermore, 
the emergence of new domains may lead to 
changes in the norms of usage for particular 
languages. For instance, colloquial varieties of 
Arabic have traditionally been used only orally, 
not in writing; yet, one interesting consequence 
of the new communication technology is that 
many people have taken to using colloquial 
Arabic, transliterated in the Roman alphabet, 
for e-mails and text messages as well as Internet 
chatting. This habit is now common among 
young people in Morocco. A recent study from 
Egypt (Warschauer a.o. 2002) reports that 
young professionals there tend to use English 
for formal e-mail correspondence and Egyptian 
Arabic for informal messages, suggesting that 
this may be a new type of > diglossia, from 
which Standard Arabic is being squeezed out. 
In many cases, however, there is considerable 
overlap between the domains of the various 
languages. In domains where two languages 
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seem usable, or in a situation involving a mix- 
ture of factors, some favoring one language and 
some another, speakers may find themselves fre- 
quently switching back and forth between the 
two languages. In many bilingual communities, 
varieties have emerged that exhibit recurrent 
patterns of > code-switching: French/Arabic 
in Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, as well as 
among immigrants in France (Belazi 1992; 
Bentahila and Davies 1983, 1992a, 1993, 1994, 
1995,1998;Boumansand Caubet 2000), Spanish/ 
Arabic in the north of Morocco, English/Arabic 
by Egyptians and by immigrants to North 
America (Atawneh 1992; Eid 1992; Hussein and 
Shorrab 1993), Dutch/Arabic by Moroccans 
resident in the Netherlands (Nortier 1990), 
Hebrew/Arabic by Israeli Arabs, and so on. 
These code-switching varieties often serve as 
powerful in-group markers, allowing bilin- 
guals to distinguish themselves from monolin- 
gual speakers of either language. The norms 
for where switches occur and what types of 
structure are typically involved may also vary 
among subgroups of a bilingual community; for 
instance, in Morocco, different types of code- 
switching have been associated with different 
generations and related to differences in edu- 
cational background and experience with each 
language (Bentahila and Davies 1992a, 1995, 
1998). 

Naturally enough, where two or more lan- 
guages are used within a community, each 
will acquire particular associations and val- 
ues. Members of the community, whether or 
not they are themselves bilingual, may develop 
contrasting attitudes toward the different lan- 
guages due to cultural, historical, and educa- 
tional factors. Arabic speakers are known for 
their tendency to admire and respect Classical 
Arabic for its special religious and nationalist 
associations and for their feeling that collo- 
quial Arabic varieties are inferior, inadequate 
forms of expression. Attitudes to other home 
languages may vary from a fierce attachment 
to the symbol of one’s heritage among some 
Amazigh or Kurdish speakers, for example, 
to a feeling that such languages are not very 
useful or relevant to the modern world among 
others. Some studies have suggested that many 
people of Amazigh origin do not feel that this 
language is an essential marker of their identity 
(Bentahila and Davies 1992b). In a survey, 
many Moroccan bilinguals identified as their 
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‘own language’ a language other than the one 
they first learned or used at home (Davies and 
Bentahila 1989). As for the colonizers’ lan- 
guages, these have inspired very mixed feelings: 
some resent having to use them, seeing them 
as weapons of the Western aggressor; others 
enjoy them as keys to modernity and social 
advancement. 

Interesting results have been obtained from 
matched guise tests where respondents are 
asked to listen to sound recordings and evaluate 
speakers for a list of personality traits without 
being told that they are hearing the same per- 
sons in two or more different guises (speaking 
different languages). In one such study carried 
out in Morocco, bilinguals were judged to 
be more modern, intelligent, important, and 
educated when using French than when using 
Moroccan Arabic; differences also emerged 
depending on the type of accent used in French 
(Bentahila 1983). 

At present, then, multilingualism appears to 
be a normal, everyday part of people’s lives 
throughout much of the Arab world. Moroccans, 
for instance, view national television channels 
where programs in Arabic alternate with ones 
in French and where the news is read each 
day in Standard Arabic, Amazigh, French, and 
Spanish, while on local radio stations speakers 
may switch freely between Arabic and French. 
They can listen to popular music of vari- 
ous genres whose lyrics exhibit code-switching 
between two languages (Bentahila and Davies 
2002). National newspapers are available in 
Arabic, Amazigh, French, and Spanish; offi- 
cial forms and information signs are usually 
offered in both French and Arabic; and a stroll 
through any city center will confront the casual 
observer with shop and business signs using 
English, French, Arabic, and other languages 
in many different combinations. Trade names 
are sometimes formed by combining elements 
of two languages, while others use Arabic 
words transliterated in the Roman alphabet or 
French words transcribed in Arabic script. The 
overall effect is definitely of a place where mul- 
tilingualism is the norm rather than a marked 
phenomenon. 


6. FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 


The coexistence of Arabic and other languages 
can be traced to contacts between different 
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language communities, some very long-stand- 
ing and others quite recent. Although firm 
predictions about future language situations 
are difficult to make, it is safe to say that lan- 
guages will continue to be used as long as they 
are perceived to have a specific value for their 
users. This value may be pragmatic, as when a 
language is a key to employment, education, or 
social advancement; but it may equally be sym- 
bolic, as when a language is valued for what 
it represents: cultural heritage, religion, and 
minority group identity. Governments across 
the Arab world have made huge efforts to 
strengthen the position of Arabic in relation 
to both indigenous and colonizers’ languages. 
Nevertheless, languages such as Kurdish and 
Amazigh have continued to defy their titanic 
neighbor, Arabic. There are also signs that num- 
bers of users and/or domains of use are likely 
to increase for these languages in the future. On 
the other hand, despite determined attempts to 
root out English and French, the eradication of 
these languages from everyday life in the Arab 
world in the near future is very unlikely, due 
to their instrumental value in offering access 
to the West, hated or loved. The Arab world’s 
currently multilingual societies will most likely 
maintain the use of other languages together 
with Arabic for the forseeable future. 
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L’emigration maghrébine vers l’ Europe: Cahi‘homonymous polysemic words’ and 
‘synonymous words’ depart from the basic prin- 
ciple governing the invention of speech, namely 
*ibana ‘clarification’? (Ibn Durustawayhi [d. 
346/957], as quoted by Suyuti, Muzhir I, 385). 
They are two parts of the same question and as 
such, they were dealt with by the same authors. 
Ibn Durustawayhi is among those who deny 
the possibility that a language can use the same 
word to signify different meanings because 
this would not lead to the intended clarity, 
which is the aim of language, but rather to 
obscurity and blindness. He holds that words 
which seem to have different meanings have 
in fact one meaning only. Wajada ‘he found’, 
for instance, which is a particularly authorita- 
tive example since it is the example of a hom- 
onymous word quoted by Sibawayhi (wajadtu 
‘alayhi ‘I was angry with him’ and wajadtu ‘I 
found’, e.g. ad-dalla ‘a lost [animal, or other 
thing]’), only has the meaning of ‘hitting upon’ 
or ‘reaching’ (isdbatu-hu) something, which 
may be good or evil (Ibn Durustawayhi, Tashih 
I, 364; Suyuti, Muzhir I, 384). In his view, 
homophonic words with a different meaning 
may exist either in two different languages, or 
in one language as the result of a process of 
ellipsis or elision, which led the two words to 
coalesce. In the same way, ’Abu ‘Ali al-Farisi (d. 
395/1004) states that homonymy cannot be the 
aim nor the original condition of the invention 
of speech, although it can come about owing 
to contact between different languages (or of 
different dialects in the case of Arabic, lugdtin 
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tadaxalat), or to metaphorical use (Ibn Sida [d. 
458/1066], Muxassas XIII, 258-259; and also 
Ibn as-Sarraj [d. 316/928], Istiqdq 32). 

As-Suyuti (Muzhir I, 374-375) also remarks 
that almost all meanings of ‘ayn, such as 
‘source; the choice, or best [of a thing]; money; 
spy’, represent metaphorical or metonymical 
uses (tasbih) of the basic meaning (‘eye’), or 
can be derived from it. The same idea is found 
in works such as Kitab isti‘dra ’a‘da’ al-’insadn 
by Ibn Faris, which deals with the metaphorical 
meaning and use, especially in poetry, of terms 
denoting the parts of the human body. 

Traditional legal theorists (usuliyyiin), too, 
had to deal with the question of the musStarak, as 
they did with the mutarddif ‘synonyms’, because, 
as Weiss (1984:21) points out, they believed 
that “certain things must be established in the 
realm of language before one can proceed to 
interpret or to deduce law”. Not surprisingly, 
their definition of this phenomenon is much 
more accurate and detailed than that of the 
philologists. The definition of ’abl al-usil is 
the only one reported by as-Suyati (Muzhir I, 
369). In particular, they take care to exclude 
from their definitions the possibility to consider 
a word mustarak, if its two (or more) meanings 
comprise one proper meaning and in addition 
metaphorical ones, or if they do not refer to 
entities that differ in themselves. The word 
lawn ‘color’, for instance, which may refer to 
redness, blackness, or whiteness, cannot be 
considered muStarak, because it is applied to 
these meanings not in order to indicate entities 
that differ in themselves but because of their 
common character. This word is not a case of 
mustarak but rather of mutawati ‘referring 
to different things in the same way’ (see e.g. 
Gazali [d. 505/1111], Mustasfa 42-43). 

The linguistic thinking of the traditional legal 
theorists on the question of the muStarak deals 
with several aspects: its definition, as we have 
seen; the possibility of its occurrence from a 
rational point of view; and its actual occurrence 
and the reasons for its occurrence. Those who 
maintain that the occurrence of the mustarak 
is rationally necessary argue that ‘words’ are 
finite (mutanahiya), while ‘meanings’ are, on 
the contrary, infinite. They also believe that 
languages need some general words, such as 
‘thing’. Moreover, they point out that words 
that are mustarak do occur in fact, either 
because two identical words with different 
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meanings in different Arabic dialects merged 
(an explanation often advanced by the philolo- 
gists as well), or because one of the two mean- 
ings is metaphorical, or even because ambiguity 
may sometimes be the aim of language, when 
explicitness or completion can be a cause of evil 
(Razi [d. 606/1209], Mabhsul 1, 97-99; Suyiti, 
Muzhir I, 369). In this respect, we owe to Ibn 
Durayd (d. 321/933) a book (Malahin) con- 
taining a list of 184 words which have both a 
well-known meaning and another, much more 
unusual or rare one. One may resort to the lat- 
ter when one is forced to take an oath one does 
not want to take. 

They also remark that if we take into consid- 
eration not only ‘nouns’ (’asmd’) but also par- 
ticles and verbs, we find that the phenomenon 
of istirak ‘sharing’, i.e. the existence of homo- 
phonic polysemic words, is actually more wide- 
spread than infirdd ‘singleness’, i.e. the existence 
of words with one meaning only (Razi, Mabsul 
I, 106). The legal theorists believe that the basic 
condition is infirdd, rather than istirak. The lat- 
ter is a matter of probability (ibtimal, rujban), 
when it is impossible to ascertain, for instance 
in a passage of the Qur’dn or the Sunna, which 
single meaning the word concerned has. 

Those who deny the possibility of the occur- 
rence of mustarak words base their arguments 
mainly on the ambiguity which necessarily re- 
sults from using homophonic polysemic words 
and which leads to misunderstandings anderrors. 
This ambiguity cannot have been the aim of 
the ‘inventor’ of the language (Razi, Mahsul 1, 
106-107). 

The traditional legal theorists also dealt with 
the question of the possibility that a muStarak 
word could be used in all its meanings at the 
same time, as seems to happen in some Quranic 
passages, for instance Q. 22/18, where yasjudu 
‘he bows down’ refers not only to human 
beings but also to the moon, stars, mountains, 
trees, and animals. Ar-Razi’s answer (Mahsal 
I, ro1—-105) is that this would be inadmissible, 
because these words are invented for one of the 
two or more meanings separately, not for all of 
them together. 

The linguistic thinking of the ’usuliyyun, 
which shows many similarities to that of logi- 
cians, has been analyzed in several studies; for 
a recent work, see al-Kafrawi (2002). 
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Livia BETTINI (University of Firenze) 


Muta‘addin —> Ta‘addin 
Muttall > ‘Ila 


Mutamakkin > Tamakkun 


Mutaradif 


The term mutarddif means ‘synonym’; in addi- 
tion to this technical term, other expressions 
are found in Arabic medieval works: muwafiq 
li- ‘corresponding to’, makdna ‘in the place of’ 
(Gully 1994:38-39). 

The question of synonymy was dealt with by 
medieval Muslim scholars from both a practical 
and a theoretical point of view. Of the former 
type are works such as al’ Asma‘t’s (d. 213/828) 
Ma xtalafa ?alfadu-hu wa-ttafaqat ma‘ani-hi ‘A 
collection of synonymous words and expres- 
sions’, a sort of mirror image of works bearing 
titles such as Ma ttafaqa lafdu-hu wa-xtalafa 
mana-hu ‘A collection of homonymous poly- 
semic words’, for instance by al-Mubarrad (d. 
286/900). Both treatises show a different side of 
the lexicographical activity of the Arab philolo- 
gists, who made an effort to collect and classify 
the copious lexical heritage of the Classical 
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Arabic language. In these works, homonymous 
and synonymous words are accompanied by 
poetical or Quranic Sawahid ‘textual evidence’, 
and authors are not concerned with a theoreti- 
cal definition of ‘synonymy’ (tardduf). It is at 
any rate noteworthy, although not surprising, 
that one and the same author (e.g. Ta‘lab [d. 
291/904]) does not admit theoretically the exis- 
tence of synonymy, but at the same time draws 
up lists of synonymous words (e.g. Ta‘lab, 
Majalis 101; cf. Suyuti [d. 911/1505], Muzhir 
I, 411, 412). Lists of synonymous terms are 
found also in Ibn as-Sikkit (d. ca. 244/858), 
ar-Rummani (d. 384/994), and others (Schulz 
1994b:248, 252). 

Theoretical questions about synonymy occu- 
pied not only philologists but also theologians 
and literary critics. They all have the same 
point of departure, the notion of > ism ‘noun’, 
considered in its semantic-philosophical con- 
nection with its ontological correspondent, the 
musammad ‘nominatum’ (lit. ‘the named one’), 
or the dat ‘essence [of the thing]’. According to 
the grammarian ’Abi ‘Utman al-Mazini (d. ca. 
249/863; cf. ‘Askari [d. 395/1004], Furtig 20), 
in fact, two kinds of ‘noun’ exist: the ism mahd 
which indicates its nominatum ‘as a gesture’, 
and the ism sifa ‘descriptive epithet’, which 
connotes or signifies it. This important distinc- 
tion influenced the thinking of all those who 
were interested, for various reasons, in defin- 
ing synonymy rather than just showing a rich 
choice of similar words to be used for literary 
or lexicographical purposes. 

According to Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004; Sahibi 
114-116) and as-Suyuti (Muzhir I, 402-407), 
two opposite views exist toward synonymy: the 
point of view of those who think that different 
words with the same meaning do exist, and the 
point of view of the others, who affirm, as Ibn 
Faris himself does, that in fact every different 
word has a different meaning. The first and 
more general way of distinguishing between 
words appearing to have the same meaning 
is to apply the distinction between noun and 
attribute at a grammatical and formal level. 
For instance, for sayf ‘sword’, which can be 
designated by items such as muhannad, sdarim, 
and others, the only is is sayf, the other desig- 
nations being sifat (‘the Indian one‘, ‘the sharp 
one’, and so on; cf. Suyuti, Muzhir I, 405). 
Yet, at this level, the distinction barely touches 
the question of whether synonymy occurs in 
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the Arabic language and it needs to be speci- 
fied. The theologian al-Gazali (d. 505/111; 
Magsad 18-24) deals with semantic questions 
in connection with the main issue, the relation 
between the essence of God and His attributes 
(sifat). He argues that two words are ‘syn- 
onymous’ only when they refer to ‘one and 
the same thing’, as for instance layt and ’asad 
for ‘lion’ (Maqsad 21). As for sifat, al-Gazali 
distinguishes them from the ism, not from the 
point of view of their grammatical function 
but as far as their relation with the ‘thing’ they 
describe is concerned. When many epithets 
refer to the same ‘noun’ (as in the case of the 
attributes of God), al-Gazali locates the rela- 
tion existing among them in the ‘unity of the 
substrate’ (ittibad al-mahall; Maqsad 22, 24). 
Just like Faxr ad-Din ar-Razi (d. 606/1209; cf. 
Suyuti, Muzhir, 402-403), al-Gazali introduces 
the distinction between ism and sifa in the defi- 
nition of ‘synonymous’ nouns in the form of 
the ‘point of view, way of considering’ (i‘tibdr). 
According to them, ‘two nouns are synony- 
mous when they denote the same thing from 
the same point of view’. 

The approach of the philologists moves within 
an entirely linguistic framework, and the crite- 
ria they introduce for distinguishing among the 
meanings of words are not dependent on their 
relation to the ontological reality. For Ta‘lab 
(d. 291/904; cf. Ibn Faris, Sabibi 114-115) 
and his pupil Ibn Faris, two different words, 
no matter if they are ism or sifa, cannot have 
exactly the same meaning. These scholars also 
take into consideration verbs (e.g. jalasa/qa‘ada 
‘to sit’, or dahabalintalaqa ‘to go’). According 
to al-‘Askari (Furitg 13), al-Mubarrad does not 
count two words as synonymous if they can 
be joined by a conjunction: this is impossible 
unless the two words have a different meaning. 
Criteria for establishing whether two words 
have the same meaning were advanced also 
by Ibn as-Sarraj (d. 316/928; Istiqdq, 39-41): 
for instance, if the two words have the same 
antonyms, or if they can be qualified by the 
same attributes. Al-‘Askari’s Furiq is entirely 
devoted to the ‘differences’ between similar 
words; he takes into account, for instance, the 
prepositions and the attributes which are used 
with the nouns in question, or their etymo- 
logical meaning, or, for verbal nouns, the form 
(radical or derived) of the verb to which they 
belong (Furtiq 13-19). Similar criteria (syntac- 
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tic construction, antonym) are put forward by 
al-Xattabi (d. 388/998), a traditionist mindful 
of linguistic issues (Bayan 29-33). 

Since semantic questions occupied the atten- 
tion of traditional legal theorists (usdliyyun) a 
good deal (Weiss 1984:15-21), not surprisingly 
one finds in al-Amidi (d. 631/1233, Ibkam I, 
30-33) a detailed account of the arguments put 
forward by those who deny the existence of syn- 
onymy. The four arguments are as follows. First, 
it is useless to have more than one ism to desig- 
nate a unique musammd ‘nominatum’. Second, 
the prevalent condition being that multiple 
nouns correspond to multiple nominatums, it 
can be argued that this was the intention of the 
inventor of language. Moreover, what is con- 
trary to the prevalent situation is contrary also 
to the basic rule. Third, to learn a single noun 
is less toilsome than to learn two or more of 
them. Finally, if nouns are multiple (for the same 
thing), it becomes necessary to learn either all 
of them or only some, at the risk that other 
people know the nouns one has neglected to 
learn. Al-Amidi refutes these arguments one by 
one and points out, as his senior contemporary 
Faxr ad-Din ar-Razi did, that nouns are not 
synonymous when they refer to the same object 
(mawdu‘) from the point of view (itibar) of its 
sifat, as for instance sayf and sdrim (Ihkam 33). 

This kind of abstract argument contrasts 
with the ‘sociolinguistic’ considerations of the 
grammarian Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002) about the 
question of synonymy. Like other scholars, he 
points out the possibility that two ‘synonyms’ 
can originate from different nouns in the dia- 
lects of two different Arab tribes (cf. Suyati, 
Muzhir I, 405-406), but he adds that they must 
be heard by the same hearer to be counted as 
‘synonyms’, i.e., they must exist in the same lin- 
guistic variety at the same time (Xasa@’is I, 373; 
on this and other aspects of Ibn Jinni’s views on 
synonymy, see Schulz 1994a, 1994b). 
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Nahw > Grammatical Tradition 
(Approach) 


Najdi Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


This entry provides a description of the Arabic 
dialect of Najd in Central Arabia. Because this 
is a large area, showing considerable linguistic 
diversity, the description is based on the dialect 
of Sudayr in the central area, mentioning 
variation in the northern and southern areas 
where relevant. 


1.1 Area 


Geographically, the Najdi dialects span the 
following regions: 


i. The speech of the sedentary population of 
the areas of Central Najd and of Qasim and 
Jabal Sammar to the north and Najran and 
Biga to the south. 

ii. The speech of the main Bedouin tribes 
of those regions, i.e. ‘Anizah, ‘Utaybah, 
Subay‘*, Suhul, Bugam, Dawéasir, Harb, 
Mutayr, ‘Awazim, and RaSsayidah in the 
center, Sammar and Dafir in the north, and 
Ghatan, Al Murrah, and Tjman in the south 
and east. 

iii. The speech of the emigré Bedouin tribes of 
the Syrian desert and the Jazirah of Iraq of 
‘Anizah and Sammar extraction. 


The geographical core of the dialect area can be 
seen to be the sedentary speech of Central Najd 
and Jabal Sammar, the dialects of the Bedouin 
being an overspill into the surrounding area. 
These dialects can be divided into subgroups by 
linguistic criteria as follows: 


i. Central Najdi. The dialects of Central Najd 
and associated Bedouin tribes, also the 
‘Anizah of the Syrian desert. 

ii. The Northern Najdi. The dialect of Jabal 
Sammar and of the Sammar tribes of north- 
ern Najd and the Jazirah. 

iii. The Mixed Northern-Central. The dialect 
of Qasim and of the Dafir tribe. 

iv. Southern. The dialect of Najran and the 
Ghatan tribe of the south and of the Al 
Murrah and ‘Ajman tribes of the east. 


The southern group is also linked to the 
dialects of Yemen by syntactic and _ lexical 
features. 


1.2. Linguistic type 


The dialects are archaic, as noted by earlier 
travelers such as Burckhardt, who remarks 
(1831:372-373): “The bedouins also agree in 
using, as common, many select words, which in 
the towns would be called ‘literal terms’...and 
in speaking with grammatical accuracy”. This 
impression arises from the preservation of 
nunation, of a particle gid or gid (a reflex of Old 
Arabic gad), and of the internal passive system. 
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1.3. State of research 


General descriptions of dialects of this 
group have been available since the early 20th 
century. More recently, an interest in the oral 
literature of the area has added to our knowledge 
(see Sowayan 1992; Kurpershoek 1994). 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


The main characteristics of the dialect are given 
below. 


2.1 Phonology 


The inventory is as follows: 


2.1.1 Consonants 

b_ voiced bilabial plosive 

w voiced labiovelar continuant 

f voiceless labiodental fricative (often pro- 
nounced rather laxly and sometimes voiced) 

d voiced dental fricative 

t voiceless dental fricative 

d_ voiced dental plosive 

t voiceless dental plosive 

z voiced alveolar fricative 

s voiceless alveolar fricative 

& voiced alveolar affricate 

€ voiceless alveolar affricate 

d_ pharyngealized voiced interdental fricative 

t pharyngealized voiceless or voiced dental 
plosive; often sounds like the realization of 
dad in other dialects 

s pharyngealized voiceless alveolar fricative 

y voiced palatal continuant 

j voiced palatal plosive or palato-alveolar 

affricate 

voiceless palato-alveolar fricative 

voiced velar plosive 

voiceless velar plosive 

voiced uvular fricative sometimes pro- 

nounced plosive in the north, when initial 

q_ voiced uvular plosive occurring in Classical 

borrowings equivalent to g above 

voiceless uvular fricative 

voiced pharyngeal continuant 

voiceless pharyngeal fricative 

voiceless glottal fricative 


ga. Ar OQ x 


* 
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2.1.2 Vowels 


I 
cl 


The phonetic realization of the vowels is as 
follows: 


a Does not show the marked > ’imdla or 
‘fronting’ in some environments familiar 
from some dialects. 

a Generally central in quality. In the 
environment of the pharyngeals /h/ and /‘/, 
it has a closer pronunciation near to [a], 
as shown in ‘amm [Sam:] ‘paternal uncle’ 
and hamlin [homlin] ‘a burden’. 

i/u May have a schwa-like quality in neutral 

environments, such as in the neighborhood 

of /r, h, h, ‘§, x, g/, as in xirzah ‘bead’. 

Pure vowel realizations in most environ- 

ments, but with a gliding pronunciation 

preceding a plosive: [leit] ‘would that’, 

[zoud] ‘extra’. Contrast [he:l] ‘very much’, 

[zern] ‘good’, [zo:]] ‘figure in the distance’, 

[Jorr] ‘advice’. 


e/o 


The distinction between final -a and -ah, which 
is lost in many dialects, is retained in Najdi, 
with the final -h being pronounced, as in xirzah 
‘bead’. Final -a may join with a following 
nonstressed particle or monosyllabic word, as 
in ma lind-bibh faydah ‘we have no use for it’, 
ma lha-dwa ‘there is no cure for it’. In the 
southern dialect of the Al Murrah, the final -a 
is regularly long, as in zargd ‘blue [fem.]’, ‘ilwa 
‘upward; southwesterly’, badra ‘downward; 
northeasterly’. 


2.1.3. Phonological processes 
Certain phonological processes are important 
in the derivation of affixed words. These are: 


i. Anaptyxis 
Anaptyctics are connected with (a) words 
ending in a consonant cluster and (b) the 
junction of a word with final long syl- 
lable Cv¥vC- or CvCC- and consonant- 
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initial suffixes. Type (a) involves clusters 
in which the second element is one of the 
voiced continuants, i.e. 7, | w, y, and n: 
masur ‘Egypt’, rajil ‘husband’, baduw ‘Bed- 
ouin’, filiy ‘lamb’, firin ‘oven’. Contrast 
barg ‘lightning’, “sb ‘grass’, barb ‘war’, 
xabt ‘colliding with’, zand ‘bolt of a rifle’. 
Type (b) involves such examples as galb- 
a-ha ‘her heart’, bét-i-hbum ‘their [masc.] 
house’, Ssaf-i-na ‘he saw us’, Sifti-kum ‘I 
saw you [pl. masc.]’. These vowels are very 
unstable, especially if the consonants on 
either side are voiceless. In that case they 
are not always present, giving Sift-kum ‘I 
saw you [pl. masc.]’, bét-hbum ‘their [masc.] 
house’. 

The relationship of short vowels to syllable 
structure 

The relationship of short vowels to syllable 
structure produces high short vowels /i/ or 
/u/ in nonfinal open syllables and a low 
vowel /a/ in closed syllables, as in kitab ‘he 
wrote’, ktibat ‘she wrote’, glubat ‘she over- 
turned’, gallab ‘he overturned repeatedly’, 
gallubat ‘she overturned repeatedly’, sam‘ 
‘he heard’, sam‘at ‘she heard’, sam‘itib ‘she 
heard him’. This general rule is constrained 
by the influence of the guttural conso- 
nants (see below, Sec. 2.1.3.iii), which, in 
most environments, require an /a/ vowel 
preceding or following them in open syl- 
lables, giving hamal ‘he carried’, not hbimal, 
and by the influence of a group of apical 
voiced continuants, /l, n, r/ and also /w/. 
This gives such forms as halaf ‘he swore’, 
xalat ‘he mixed’, gamaz ‘he winked’, sarad 
‘he related’, Jawa ‘he twisted’, tala ‘he fol- 
lowed’, bana ‘he built’. 

The influence of the guttural group on syl- 
lable structure 

The guttural group /x, g, h, § h/ block the 
application of the vowel-raising rule men- 
tioned above under ii. and do not occur in 
syllable-final position after /a/, giving bafar 
‘he dug’ and yhafir ‘he digs’. 

The elision of the short high vowel /i, u/ in 
a sequence of open syllables 

In forms where the addition of affixes to 
a stem results in a sequence of open syl- 
lables, one of these is elided; thus, ktibat 
‘she wrote’ (< kitab-+ at), ktibtib ‘she wrote 


it [masc.]’ (< kitab+at+ih); also glimi ‘my 
pen’, glimih ‘his pen’ (< galam+-i ,-ih). 


2.2 Morphology 


The morphology is conservative. Many of 
the Old Arabic morphology and word class 
distinctions are maintained. 


Pronouns and similar elements 


2.2.1 


2.2.1.1 Personal pronouns 
Personal pronouns are as follows: 


hu ‘he’ ant(a) ‘you ana T 
[masc. sg.]’ 
hi ‘she’ anti ‘you 
[fem. sg.]’ 
hum ‘they  antum ‘you binna ‘we’ 
[masc.]’ masc. pl.]’ 
hin ‘they  antin ‘you 
[fem.]’ [fem. pl.]’ 


2.2.1.2 Object pronoun suffixes 

The forms of the suffixes are -ni ‘me’, -(i)k ‘you 
[masc. sg.]’, -(i)é ‘you [fem. sg.]’, -(i)h ‘him’, 
-ha ‘her’, -na ‘us’, -kum ‘you [masc. pl.]’, -kin, 
-in ‘you [fem. pl.]’, -bum ‘they [masc.]’, -hin 
‘they [fem.]’. The suffixes -(i)k and -(i)é show 
the nonvocalized forms following a consonant, 
as in nisadk ‘he asked you [masc. sg.]’, niSadé 
‘he asked you [fem. sg.]’, mSidatk ‘she asked you 
[masc. sg.]’. The suffix -(i)h ‘him’ occurs as -h 
when followed by a vowel, as in salh azza‘al 
‘anger took him off’. Contrast nsidtih ‘she 
asked him’. Examples: 


Safibh ‘he saw him’ s4afibum ‘he saw them 
[masc.] 
Sdfaha ‘he saw her’ Safihin ‘he saw them 
[fem.]’ 
Safik ‘hesaw you Ssafikum ‘he saw you 
[masc. sg.]’ [masc. pl.]’ 
Safié ‘hesaw you Saficin ‘he saw you 
[fem sg.].’ [fem. pl.]’ 
Safini ‘he saw me’ Safina ‘he saw us’ 


added to the 


‘for’ and then 


These same suffixes can be 
prepositions bi- ‘by’ and [i- 
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suffixed to verb forms, as in gal6-li ‘they said 
to me’, yittaslin-bina ‘they get in touch with 
us’, galib-li ‘he said it to me’, galohda-li ‘they 
said it to me’, giltib-lih ‘I said it to him’. Where 
two object pronoun suffixes occur, the suffix- 
bearing particle -iyya- may also be used, giving 
the alternatives 


‘T said it to them’ 
‘I said it to them’ 


gilt-li-hum-iyya-h 
gilt-ih-li-bum 


Note also that following the prepositions min 
‘from’ and ‘an ‘from, about’ the form of the 
suffix -(i)b ‘him’ is -h, as in minh ‘from him’, 
‘anh ‘about him’. 

The north Najdi dialects differ in showing 
-an ‘me’, -ak ‘you [masc.  sg.]’, ub/-w 
‘him’, -ah/-h ‘her’, -kam ‘you [masc. pl.]’, 
-ham ‘them [masc.]’. Junction with stem and 
suffix also differs in such forms as Sdfitak 
‘she saw you [masc. sg.]’, Sifndw ‘we saw 
him’, Ssifndh ‘we saw her’, safwah ‘they [masc.| 
saw her’. 


2.2.1.3 Demonstrative pronouns 

The demonstrative pronouns show variant 
forms in some cases, with or without final short 
vowels and with or without the element ha-. 


masculine feminine 
‘this’ singular hada, da, ha- —— hadi, di 
plural hadola, hadol — hadoli 
dola, dol 
‘that’? singular dak, hadak dié, hadié 
plural dolak, hadolak_ dolié, 
hadolié 


These may follow or precede the head noun, 
as in ya zén da Sssof, min hi nigih ‘what 
a beautiful sight, whose camels are they?’, 
ma lik hagg batturigah di ‘you have no 
right to behave in that way’. The unmarked 
demonstrative is ha- or hd, as in halyom ‘today’, 
halmukdan ‘this place’, snitin min hd-ssnin ‘one 
of these years’. In the north for the feminine 
plural, badalli, dallié or dalliné occur. 


2.2.1.4 Interrogative words 

These include éam ‘how many’, léh, lés ‘why’, 
min ‘who’, mita ‘when’, wén ‘where’, wis ‘what’. 
WH- questions where an object suffix is involved 
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show a specific type of structure, with the WH- 
word occurring initially and the object suffix 
following the preposition or verb, as in éam ha- 
bib ‘how much is it for’, min-ant wiyyah ‘who 
were you with’, min-ant ‘indib ‘who were you 
staying with?’, wis kitabib ‘a book of what?’, 
wen ribt-lib ‘where did you go to?’, min nisadt 
‘anh ‘who did you ask about?’, wis ‘anh ‘what 
about?’, wen jit minh ‘where did you come 
from?’, min-ant minhum ‘who [what tribe] are 
you from?’, wén antum mitillinin ‘aléh ‘where 
are you [masc. pl.] looking out onto?’, min 
hi-lib taktib, min taktib lammih ‘who are you 
writing to?’, min-ant Saryin-lib da ‘who did you 
buy that for?’, min hi nigih ‘whose camels are 
they?’, hada wis sotih ‘what is that the sound of?’. 


2.2.2 Particles 

Included here are elements of a syntactic nature: 
can ‘if, hna ‘there is’, md min ‘there is no...’, 
hbadr ‘under, downward’, lén ‘until’, méd 
‘rather, I mean’, mér, mdr ‘but’, wild-, wilyd 
‘behold’, wila min- ‘when’, lon ‘thing’ (used in 
negative and interrogative sentences), yamm 
‘beside’, yom ‘when [with past reference]’, 
lamm ‘toward’, wara ‘why’. Examples include 
ma hna abrak min hannagah ‘there is nothing 
better than that she-camel’, mda min nahdar 
‘there is no daylight left’, md-Ina lon ‘we have 
nothing’, tabi lon ‘do you want something?’, 
ma-bha lon ‘there is nothing there’. 


2.2.3. The noun 

Nominal morphology does not differ from the 
general Arabic form except for a preference 
for broken plurals even in the participle, as in 
sbiig/sbag ‘fast, fleet-footed’, zén/zyan ‘good’, 
wagif/hwaggafi, wuguf ‘standing’, gdnis/ganndasi 
‘hunting’, jdlis/jilus ‘sitting’, and for the form 
filan for human plural nouns, as in Sixan 
‘shaikhs’, siban ‘old men’, Suydn ‘shepherds’, 
‘urban ‘nomads’, bidwan ‘Bedouin’, xuwwdn 
‘brothers’, Sija@n ‘brave men’, xiblan ‘mad 
people’, hiblan ‘silly people’, wigdan ‘small 
boys’. 

Certain of the phonological processes 
mentioned under 2.1.3 produce idiosyncratic 
forms in the following ways: (ii) relationship of 
short vowels to syllable structure: citab ‘camel 
saddle’; (iii) the influence of the guttural group: 
hal- ‘people, family’, nxalah ‘palm tree’, ghawah 
‘coffee’, shama ‘dark [of camels],’ dhana ‘sand 
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Table zr. Form I of Action Verb 


Action verb 


Perfect 

kitab ‘he wrote’ kitabta ‘you [masc. sg.] wrote’ kitabt ‘I wrote’ 
ktibat ‘she wrote’ kitabti ‘you [fem. sg.] wrote’ 

ktibaw ‘they [masc.] wrote’ kitabtu ‘you [masc. pl.] wrote’ kitabna ‘we wrote’ 
ktiban ‘they [fem.] wrote’ kitabtin ‘you [fem. pl.] wrote’ 

Imperfect 

yaktib ‘he writes’ taktib ‘you [masc. sg.]’ aktib ‘T write’ 
taktib ‘she writes’ taktibin ‘you [fem. sg.] write’ 

yaktibun ‘they [masc.| write’ taktibiin ‘you [masc. pl.] write’ mnaktib ‘we write’ 
yaktibin ‘they [fem.] write’ taktibin ‘you [fem. pl.] write’ 

Imperative 

iktib ‘write [masc. sg.|!’ 

ikitbi ‘write [fem. sg.|! 

ikitbu ‘write [masc. pl.]!’ 

ikitbin ‘write [fem. pl.]!’ 


desert’; (iv) elision of the short high vowel /i/u/ 
in a sequence of open syllables: wlidin ‘a boy’, 
snitin ‘a year’, bduwi ‘Bedouin’, sjarah ‘tree’, 
Sbiéah ‘net, fence’, snimih ‘its hump [the best 
part of it]’. 

The stress rules of the dialect also lead to 
stressing of the definite article dl- preceding 
nouns of the form CvC or CvCvC, as in dlbil 
‘the camels’, dlwalad ‘the boy’, adlhawa ‘love’. 


2.2.4 The verb 

The basic morphological distinctions of the 
Classical Arabic verb are maintained with some 
further developments. 


2.2.4.1 Form I 

Form I exhibits Action and State types, 
illustrated in Table 1 and 2 by the Action verb 
kitab ‘to write’ and the State verb sam‘ ‘to 
hear’. 

When followed by an object pronoun suffix, 
the -n- of -in and -an is doubled and the vowel 
in the suffixes -i, -u, -aw, -ti, -tu, and -na 
is lengthened: ktibannib ‘they [fem.] wrote 
it [masc.]’, yaktibinnib ‘they [fem.] write it 
[masc.]’, ikitbih ‘write [fem.] it [masc.]!’, 
ikitbuh ‘write [masc. pl.] it [masc.]!’, Rtiboh 
‘they [masc.] wrote it [masc.]’, Ritabtih ‘you 


[fem. sg.] wrote it [masc.]’, kitabtuhb ‘you 
[masc. pl.] wrote it [masc.]’. With the suffix 
-ta of the 2nd person masculine singular, 
the vowel is elided, giving kitabtih ‘I wrote 
it [masc. sg.]’ or ‘you [masc. sg.] wrote it 
[masc.]’. Often the inde pendent pronoun ant 
‘you’ is postposed to the verb, as in kitabtih 
ant ‘did you [masc. sg.] write it [masc.]?? The 
southern dialect of the Al Murra, Ijman, and 
Yam has taken this a stage further and shows 
a suffix -hant for ‘you [masc. sg.]’, as in Sifhant 
‘you [masc. sg.] saw’. 

The suffixes for the feminine singular and 
masculine plural in the imperative of the above 
are -i and -uv. In most other verb classes and 
in the derived Forms from II onward, the 
forms -ay and -aw often occur, with, however, 
considerable regional variation. 

The influence of the guttural group mentioned 
under 2.1.3 iii. above gives forms such as yhalif 
‘he swears’, yxalut ‘he mixes’, agalut ‘I make a 
mistake’, thalik ‘you [masc. sg.] perish’, y‘arif 
‘he knows’, balaf ‘he swore’, xalat ‘he mixed’, 
galab ‘he conquered’. 

The north Najdi dialects differ in showing 
the suffix -tam for ‘you [masc. pl.]’. 

Strong verbs in this conjugation include 
xafd ‘to be reduced’, wagf ‘to stand’, raxs ‘to 
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Table 2. Form I of State verb 


a3: 


State verb 

Perfect 

sam‘ ‘he heard’ simi‘ta ‘you [masc. sg.] heard’ simit ‘I heard’ 
sam‘at ‘she heard simi ti ‘you [fem. sg.] heard’ 

sam‘aw ‘they [masc.] heard’ — simi‘tu ‘you [pl. masc.] heard’ simi‘na_ ‘we heard’ 
sam‘an ‘they [fem.] heard’ _simi‘tin ‘you [fem. pl.] heard’ 

Imperfect 

yisma‘ ‘he hears’ tisma‘ ‘you [masc. sg.] hear? asma‘  ‘Thear’ 
tisma‘ ‘she hears’ tisma‘in ‘you [fem. sg.] hear’ 

yisma‘on ‘they [masc.] hear’ tisma‘on ‘you [pl. masc.] hear’ —nisma‘ ‘we hear’ 
yismain ‘they [fem.] hear’ tisma‘in ‘you [pl. fem.] hear’ 

Imperative 

isma‘ ‘hear [masc. sg.]!’ 

isma‘t ‘hear [fem. sg.|!’ 

ismau ‘hear [masc. pl.]!’ 

isma%in ‘hear [fem. pl.]!’ 


become cheap’, samn ‘to become fat’, salm ‘to 
survive’, galut ‘to be mistaken’, xarub ‘to be 
spoiled’, xasir ‘to lose’, rabh ‘to gain’, xalus 
‘to finish’, fabim ‘to understand’, da‘f ‘to 
become weak’, dabé ‘to laugh’, labg ‘to follow’, 
ganim ‘to win’. The northern and southern 
dialects show CiCiC or CaCiC for these, i.e. 
simi, wigif, rixis, galut, etc. 


2.2.4.2 Derived patterns 

The system of derived patterns is highly 
developed in the dialect, showing most of the 
Old Arabic Forms and some new developments. 
The system is as follows: 


Form I gita ‘to cut’ 

Form II gatta ‘to cut in pieces’ 
Form III gata’ ‘to boycott’ 

Form IV asmal ‘to go north’ 

Form V tifassax ‘to undress’ 

Form VI tuwdjah ‘to meet with’ 

Form VII _ingita’ ‘to be cut off (from)’ 
Form VIII — intisar ‘to be distributed’ 
Form IX iswadd ‘to become black’ 
Form X istankar ‘to regard as strange’ 


Four other Forms occur in the dialect which are 
not known in Old Arabic. These are: 


Form XI 
Form XII 


‘to totter’ 
‘to chat, talk’ 


totah 
tisOlaf 


Form XIII 
Form XIV 


déwar 
tibebal 


‘to turn around [car]’ 
‘to act stupidly’ 


In addition, the prefix in- of Form VII can be 
combined with Forms V and VI, giving a complex 
prefix -int-, producing items such as yintuwaggaf 
‘he can be stopped’, yintigatta‘ ‘it can be cut up’, 
yintixdlat wiyyah ‘he can be mixed with’, ma 
yintisolaf wiyyah ‘he cannot be spoken with’, 
yintifabham ‘he is capable of being enlightened’. 


2.2.4.3 Geminated verbs 

These are of the expected form, as in radd 
‘he returned’, raddat ‘she returned’, raddét ‘I 
returned’, yirid(d) ‘he returns’, yriddun ‘they 
return’, ridd ‘return!’ Note, however, that in forms 
like yirid(d) the stress comes on the first syllable 
when unsuffixed, hence, the -d(d) represents a 
single consonant. When followed by a vowel- 
initial suffix, however, the double consonant is 
heard, as in yiriddih ‘he returns it [masc.]’ 


2.2.4.4. Weak verbs 


2.2.4.4.1 Verbs Iw/y 

In the imperfect, the exponent of the first radical 
is d, as in the following examples: wizan/yazan 
‘to weigh’, amin /yaman ‘to believe’. Some I’ 
verbs have assimilated to the Iw type, giving 
wamin ‘he believed’ (but yadman), wadééad/ 
ywacéid ‘assured’, wkdd ‘surely’, etc. 
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2.2.4.4.2 Verbs Iw/y 

Here the forms are of the usual type, as in Sal 
‘he took away’, Sdlat ‘she took away’, Silt ‘I took 
away’, ysil ‘he takes away’, ysiliin ‘they [masc.] 
take away’. Note, however, the imperative Sil 
‘take away [masc. sg.]!’, Silay ‘take away [fem. 
sg.|!, Silaw ‘take away [masc. pl.]!’, Silin ‘take 
away [fem. pl.]!’. 


2.2.4.4.3. Verbs Illy 
Here both Action and State types appear. 


Action: misa ‘he went’, misat ‘she went’, misét 
‘I went’, yamsi ‘he goes’, yamsiin ‘they [masc.] 
go’, yamsin ‘they [fem.] go’. 

State: nasi ‘he forgot’, nasyat ‘she forgot’, nisit 
‘T forgot’, yinsa ‘he forgets’, yinsOn ‘they [masc.] 
forget’, yinsan ‘they [fem.] forget’. Note also 
the form of the plain imperative, which shows 
no final vowel, giving ims and ins. 


The verbs axad/ydxid ‘to take’ and akal/yakil 
‘to eat’ have alternative perfect forms of the 
final weak type, as in xada ‘he took’, xadat ‘she 
took’, xadét ‘I took’, kala ‘he ate’, kalat ‘she 
ate’, kaléna ‘we ate’. Note also the verb baga 
‘to want’, which shows imperfect forms with 
elision of the g: yabi ‘he wants’, abi ‘I want’, 
yabun ‘they [masc.] want’, etc. 


2.2.4.5 The internal passive 

The Old Arabic internal passive is still operative 
in the dialect. It involves syllabic and internal 
vowel change and attendant velar fronting 
where relevant, as well as a difference in the 
vowel quality of the plural suffixes, giving the 
forms in Table 3. 


Table 3. Internal passive 


NAJDI ARABIC 


Other verb classes have the expected type 
of form, as in the following: simm ‘he was 
poisoned’, ysamm ‘he is poisoned’, rimi ‘it was 
shot’, yirma ‘he is shot’, Sil ‘it was carried’, ysal 
‘it is carried’, wixid ‘it was taken’, yiixad ‘it is 
taken’. The internal passsive is frequently used in 
the meaning of ‘to be... - able’ or ‘to be in... - 
able’, as in ma yikal ‘it is inedible’, which is an 
alternative to ma yinwikil. 


2.2.5 Preverbal particles 
Preverbal particles mark negation, mode, and 
tense. The dialect has a particularly elaborate 
system of modal particles. 


2.2.5.1 Negators 

The verb is negated by the particles md and la. Ma 
may be combined with bi- as in Old Arabic, when 
preceding the participle. Md precedes indicatives, 
while /@ precedes wishes and imperatives, as in 
1a tisal al ‘“irris lamman md tidur albol ‘do not 
inquire of the bridegroom until the (first) year 
is over’, wara md ricibtum min diratkum ‘why 
did you not ride here from your tribal lands?’, 
ma hum bsdaylin ‘they are not asking [i.e. “not 
worried” ]’, mana brayib ‘I am not going’. 


2.2.5.2 Modals 
The modals are often reduced forms of verbs or 
other elements. 


i. baga/yabi future intent/imminent future 
‘will’, Examples: insid ‘anh w akid tabi 
tilgah ‘ask about him and you will defi- 
nitely find him’, tibi tilid ‘she is about to 
give birth’, bagéna nmuit ‘we almost died’. 


Perfect 
srig/sirg ‘he was robbed’ sirigta ‘you [sg. masc.] were robbed’ sirigt ‘I was robbed’ 
sirgat ‘she was robbed’ _ sirigti ‘you [sg. fem.] were robbed’ 
sirgaw ‘they [masc.] were sirigtu ‘you [pl. masc.] were robbed’ sirigna ‘we were robbed’ 
robbed’ 
sirgan ‘they [fem.] were _ sirigtin ‘you [pl. fem.] were robbed’ 
robbed’ 
Imperfect 
yisrag ‘he is robbed’ tisrag ‘you [sg. masc.] are robbed’ israg ‘I am robbed’ 
tisrag ‘she is robbed’ tisragen ‘you [sg. fem.] are robbed’ 
yisragon ‘they [masc.] are tisragon ‘you [pl. masc.] are robbed’ nisrag ‘we are robbed’ 
robbed’ 
yisragan ‘they [fem.] are tisragan ‘you are [pl. fem.] robbed’ 
robbed’ 
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vill. 
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Xii. 


Xiil. 


NAJDI ARABIC 


lét-, ya lét desiderative/precative ‘would 
that, please’: ya létha ma njabat ‘I wish 
she had not passed’, ya letik hadir ‘if 
only you had been there’, létik tinawilni 
assamma‘ah ‘could you please pass me the 
microphone’. 

‘asa- optative (1) ‘I hope’: ‘asa ma xlaf 
‘T hope nothing is wrong’, ‘asahbum waslin 
bissalamah ‘Thope they have arrived safely’. 
jiil- optative (2) ‘may’: jilik tislam ma 
gassart ‘may you be well; you did well’. 
xal-, xall- jussive (1) ‘let’: xallik ‘indana 
‘stay with us!’, xallih yijina ‘let him come 
to us!’, xal naxdith ‘let’s take it!’. 
da‘-jussive (2) ‘let’: da‘ih yinbab ‘let him 
bark’. 

illa, kad (northern) necessitive ‘must’: illa 
tifikk nagiti ‘you must release my she- 
camel’, illa tidig ma dagaw ‘you must suf- 
fer their fate’, kuid yincfun wala yasrbun 
illa mnah ‘they must turn back; they have 
no other well to drink from’. 

kud- (central), agadi- (northern) optative 
resultant ‘mayhap, in case, perchance’: 
abarih kid alga ma‘hin zod ‘I will go 
[and look] and perchance may find more 
[coins] with them’, kid uxiy salab yigwah 
‘perchance my brother Salah will bea match 
for him’, nabi nistarxas min alamir agadih 
yasmabilna ‘we will ask permission from 
the prince in the hope that he will permit us’. 
yallah qualificatory ‘just, barely’: yallah 
tigdar tits ‘ala harratib ‘you can only just 
survive on this salary’, ba‘ad ta‘ab kitir 
yallah inni gidart aji ‘after much effort, I 
just managed to come’. 

éan obligative unfulfilled ‘should have’. 
This precedes the perfect only in this mean- 
ing: wallah éan gilt li ‘by God you should 
have told me’. 

éan b- unfulfilled past intent ‘was going 
to’: éan battasil bik ‘I was going to tele- 
phone you’, éan abariih ‘I was going to go’. 
widd-ak (northern) obligative remote 
‘ought to’: widdak tijina ‘you ought to 
come to us [“please come to us”]’, widdak 
ysir absan ‘it should be better’. 

cinn- speculative (1), polite inquiry ‘it 
seems’: Cinnih ma yifham wajid ‘he doesn’t 
seem to understand much’, farasin tay- 
yibah ma éinnaha riébat ‘a good horse, as 
though it had not been ridden’. 


‘ 
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xiv. tigil speculative (2) ‘it seems, it looks 
like, perhaps’: tigil jayyhum ‘ilm nidir tigil 
jayyhum Sayy ‘it seems they received a 
warning or something’. 

Il- jurative ‘I swear that’: bjizur inni 
ladbahah ‘I swear I will slaughter a fat 
camel [as a thanksgiving sacrifice]’. 


XV. 


2.2.5.3 The tense-marking particle gid/gid 
When preceding the perfect, the tense-marking 
particle gid/gid produces the meaning ‘has/had 
done something’. It corresponds to what has 
been called the ‘experiential perfect,’ as in ‘he 
has/had been to America’: hu gid ricib ‘he has 
ridden [i.e., knows how to ride, but is not at 
this moment mounted on a horse]’, int gid 
jitahum gabul ‘you have visited them before [I 
think]’, md gid Siftih ‘I have never seen him’. 
Where the general context is past, the meaning 
will be past perfect: ana lahagtkum Iakin gid 
ta‘addétu I-kulliyyah ‘I came after you, but you 
had already turned the corner of the college’, 
ma gid jarrab rgad anniswan ‘he had not 
experienced the love of women’. 


2.3. Syntax 


2.3.1 Noun phrase structure 

The noun phrase structure is remarkable for 
its preservation of > nunation. This occurs 
particularly between noun and adjective and in 
phrases containing /i- belonging to’, but it may 
also occur phrase-final. Examples include snitin 
min ha ssnin ‘one of these years’, alla brxustin 
minh ‘except by permission from him’, rifigin-li 
‘a friend of mine’, ligéna sdygin, wlidin barbi 
‘we found a driver, a Harbi lad’. 


2.3.2 Sentence structure 

Sentence structure does not differ markedly 
from Old Arabic. The unmarked word order is 
VSO in verbal sentences, while topic fronting 
can produce other orders as shown below: 


VSO order 

Safat bint ilamir laha barg Simal ‘the daughter 
of the prince saw lightning to the north’, /én 
jat al‘asur...‘when evening came...’, rikib 
tirki bin ibméd... “Turki bin Humaid mounted 
up...’, wi ysil ibin garmalah min najd ‘and Ibn 
Garmalah moved away from Najd’. 
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Topic fronting 

ahalna xallénahum yamm assifa ‘we \eft our 
families at al-Shifa’, bini hlal jalibum dorin 
wagt Swayya ‘a slight drought came upon the 
Bani Hilal’,...1 bini blal tali addirah ‘and the 
Bani Hilal took over the area’. 


3. LEXICON 


Certain characteristic lexical items are shown 
here: abxas ‘more knowledgeable’, amda/ 
yimdi ‘to be time for’ (used impersonally, as 
in md yimdini ‘I have not time to..., cannot 
manage to...’), baga/yabi ‘to want’, bag/ybig 
‘to steal, betray’, bég ‘muffler for holding a 
coffeepot’, bda, fida ‘here’ (northern bhdda), 
darrab/ydarrib ‘to do a thing properly’, dall/ 
ydill ‘to be afraid, act dishonorably’, tigahwa/ 
ytigahwa ‘to take coffee’, haga/yhaga ‘to think, 
hold an opinion’, baya ‘rain, grass’, igt ‘weys’, 
“ilm/‘lam ‘news’, badaf/yhadif ‘to throw’, mizin 
‘rain cloud’, nddar/ynadir ‘to look at’, nida 
‘grass’, sdm/ystim ‘to make an offer’, sanna‘/ 
ysanni‘ ‘to do a thing properly’, sawwa/ysawwi 
‘to do, make’, Sanag ‘side’, tar/ytur ‘to stand 
up’, tawwar/ytawwir ‘to shoot a gun’, zaham/ 
yizham ‘to call’, zén ‘good’. 
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NASALIZATION 


Nasalization 


In order to discuss nasalization, one has to give 
a brief account of nasality. Both nasality and 
nasalization are natural properties of language. 
Nasality in speech, as opposed to orality, is a 
reflection of the physical position of the soft 
palate, or the velum. In this position, the poste- 
rior part of the velum, or the uvula, is lowered 
so as to keep the nasal cavity or specifically the 
velopharyngeal port open while pronouncing 
the nasal sounds. There are two basic nasal 
consonants in most languages of the world, 
namely /m/ and /n/. In terms of place of articu- 
lation, the phonemes are stops at the bilabial 
and alveolar regions, respectively. The illustra- 
tions below display velic closure while articu- 
lating oral sounds (Fig. 1); velic opening while 
articulating nasal sounds (Fig. 2); and velic as 
well as oral opening during the articulation of 
nasalized sounds (Fig. 3). 


Figure 1. Velic closure. 


Figure 2. Velic opening. 


0 
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Figure 3. Velic and oral openings. 


~ 
Ne 


According to Sibawayhi (d. 180/796), the basic 
Arabic nasal consonantal phonemes are /m/ 
and /n/. He describes /m/ as a voiced (majhiir) 
bilabial (min bayni s-Safatayn) nasal (min al- 
’anf); and /n/ as a voiced alveolar (fuwaygqa 
t-tandyda) nasal (Stbawayhi, Kitab IV, 431ff.). 
In the same description, both /m/ and /n/ are 
analyzed as stop consonants (hburuf Sadida). 
Sibawayhi (Kitab IV, 435) assigns the feature of 
nasality (gunna) when the egressive air escapes 
through the nose and not the mouth. The term 
gunna, which is derived from the root g-n-n ‘to 
sing’, indicates the nasal resonance resulting 
in the nose during the articulation of the nasal 
consonants. A nasal consonant is traditionally 
described as ’agann (Ibn Jinni [d. 392/1001], 
Sirr Il, 435). As an experiment, Sibawayhi 
(Kitab IV, 434) adds, “If you held your nose 
tightly during the articulation of /n/ or /m/, 
the sound would not flow”. In addition, he 
recognizes a group of nonbasic speech sounds 
resulting from the contact of /-n/ (niin sdkina 
‘unvoweled /n/’), whether in word-medial or 
word-final position, with certain consonants 
producing allophonic homorganic variations 
of /n/. The details about the min sakina and 
> nunation (> tanwin) are explicitly given in 
grammatical and phonetic works, under the 
sections on > 7idgam, which largely involves 
assimilation (Sibawayhi, Kitab IV, 445ff.; Ibn 
Jinni, Sirr I, 421ff.). 

The Arab and Muslim grammarians and > 
tajwid (see below) specialists divide assimila- 
tion into two major types: 


i. Assimilation with gunna 
The rules state that /n/ assimilates to any of 
the immediately following sounds: /y/, /m/, 
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/w/, or /n/, whether it is within a word or 
in word-final position. Thus, for instance 
(Stbawayhi, Kitab IV, 452ff.): 
/n/ + /y/ > [py], where /n/ is palatalized and 
/y/ may be partially nasalized 
/n/ + /w/ > [n], where /n/ is labialized and 
/w/ may be partially nasalized 

ii. Assimilation without gunna 
This class includes the combination of /n/ 
with /I/ or /r/. Thus (Bakalla 1982b:168): 
/n/ + /\/ > [Il], where /n/ may lose its nasality 
in the sequence 
/n/ + /r/ > [rr], where /n/ may lose its 
nasality 


However, Stbawayhi (Kitab IV, 452) mentions 
that nasality and/or nasalization largely occur 
in Arabic in such given sequences. It is appar- 
ent from the above statements and the above- 
given phonological rules that the nasal sounds 
basically underlie the spread of nasality, and, 
hence, nasalization may spread over a certain 
stretch of sounds. 

It would be appropriate here to introduce the 
feature of nasalization, or what may be called 
tagnin. Unlike nasality, in nasalization the 
vibrating air passes through both the nostrils 
and the mouth at the same time (see Fig. 3). 
In principle, this is a nonphonemic feature. 
Prosodically, the nasal consonants may spread 
their nasality over the neighboring sounds, 
whether they are vowels or consonants or, pos- 
sibly, both. In some modern Arabic dialects, 
including the Meccan dialect, this process may 
affect the preceding and/or succeeding elements 
on either or both sides of the nasal consonants. 
Detailed analyses of the extent of, and con- 
straints on, its spread have not yet been fully 
done. 

Furthermore, in tajwid (‘ilm at-tajwid ‘the 
science of Quranic recitation’), both /m/ and /n/ 
are dealt with in a more extensive and elaborate 
way in chapters on the rules of /n/ and /m/. As 
for /n/, it is treated under four headings, one 
of which is assimilation as outlined above. A 
second heading is *idhdr (i.e. proper and clear 
pronunciation) when word-medial or word- 
final /n/ is followed by one of the following 
guttural sounds: ’, hb, «, b, g, x. The third is 
*iglab or mutation, i.e. where a word-medial or 
word-final /n/ changes into [m] in the context 
of a following /b/; in modern terminology, this 
case would be treated as regressive assimilation, 
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e.g. “anba’a > ’amba’a. The fourth case is ?ixfa’ 
‘hiding’ of the [n], which involves the pronun- 
ciation of /n/ as a homorganic nasal consonant. 
Here, /n/ assumes the pronunciation of one 
of fifteen consonants, such as /d/ and /t/; e.g. 
mundir > mundir, in which the alveolar [n] is 
articulated interdentally under the influence of 
the following interdental consonant. Regarding 
/m/, it is also studied under three subheadings, 
which include assimilation and doubling of the 
nasal /m/. 

As for the frequency of occurrence of the 
Arabic nasals, the Arab and Muslim grammar- 
ians and phoneticians made some statements 
concerning doubling of nasal and non-nasal 
consonants in Arabic, which is not uncommon 
and occurs, in fact, frequently. Thus, a doubled 
(musaddad) nasal [mm] or [nn] continues and 
lasts as long as two short vowels, in terms of 
duration, estimated as one second by modern 
standard (Taweel 2000:43). 

The grammarians and phoneticians have also 
studied the duration nasality takes in pro- 
nouncing the nasal sounds. Different methods 
of measurement have been applied. One is by 
counting with the fingers: nasality lasts as long 
as it takes for one folding and one unfolding 
of the palm, in a style that is neither slow nor 
fast. Another method is by measuring nasality 
in terms of the short vowel duration: nasality 
takes the duration of what one, or more than 
one, short vowel takes in normal speech (Baka- 
lla 1982a:402ff.). 

A final note on nasality or nasalization con- 
cerns its presence or absence in some indi- 
viduals’ speech. Cleft lip or cleft palate patients 
tend to nasalize throughout their speech. On 
the other hand, people who suffer from acute 
cold or flu experience partial or complete loss 
of nasality and nasalization throughout their 
utterances. The first case is known as hyperna- 
sality (taxnin). Al-Kindi (d. ca. 256/868; ‘Uyub 
530) lists it among the speech defects. The 
other one is currently known as hyponasality 
(Ball 1989:41). 

To conclude, nasality and nasalization were 
studied by early Arab and Muslim grammarians 
and orthoepists in some detail. Their works, 
though fragmentary in some cases, deserve a 
close look and scientific assessment by modern 
Arabists and phoneticians as well. 


NASTA‘LIQ 
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Nasb > I‘rab 


Nasix — Nawasix 


Nasta‘liq 


Nasta‘liq is the Persian script par excellence, 
emerging in its definite form in Iran (Tabriz and 
Shiraz) in the late 8th/r4th century (Richard 
2001:77). This script, originally known as nasx- 
ta‘liq or nasx-i ta‘liq (Richard 2003b:77), 
implies a blend or derivation from both > nasx 
and ta‘liq ‘hanging, suspended’, the latter being 
a Persian chancery script which appears to have 
been derived principally from tawgqi‘ script (> 
tulut) and which, although employed earlier 
(perhaps as early as the sth/11th century), was 
practiced in its definitive form in the 7th/13th 
century (Richard 2003b:76-77). In the Arab 
world, nasta‘lig is known as al-xatt al-farisi ‘the 
Persian script’. 

Ta‘liq had a characteristic aspect and ductus 
in which words descend onto the baseline and 
the end of the line curves upward. Just as with 
tawqi‘, this script was found in its seriffed and 
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serifless (sans serif) forms. When seriffed, the 
letters alif and lam had their head-serifs left 
sloping (Gacek 2003). 

The derivation from both nasx and ta‘liq has 
recently been challenged by Elaine Wright, who, 
through a meticulous analysis of specimens and 
textual support (notably a document drawn 
up by a Timurid scribe in the early 9th/15th 
century), showed that nasta‘liq developed from 
nasx by modifying a number of letter forms, 
and that the name nasx-i ta‘liq should therefore 
be interpreted as ‘hanging nasx’ (Wright 2003; 
see also Blair 2006:274-276). 

One of the first to use the appellation nasx-i 
taliq was Ya‘qub, known as Siraj Sirazi (fl. 
858/1454), the author of an important Per- 
sian treatise on calligraphy, Tubfat al-mubibbin 
(Richard 2003a:8). Nasta‘liq was used initially 
for copying Persian poetry and romantic or 
mystical epics, but by the end of the 9th/15th 
century it had replaced nasx for the transcrip- 
tion of prose as well (Soucek 1979:18). It was 
rarely used for copying of the Quran. To 
our knowledge, there are only three surviv- 
ing copies of the Quran penned in this script 
(Schimmel and Rivolta 1992:34). A superb 
copy of the Ouran in nasta‘lig is preserved in 
Topkapi Palace Library, copied in 945/1538 by 
Sah Mahmiid an-Nisabiri (Lings and Safadi 
1976:14; Blair 2006:433). 

Other uses of nasta‘liq included private pur- 
poses, inscriptions on coins, seals, inkpots, and 
other objects, as well as architectural inscrip- 
tions, albums of calligraphy (muraqqa‘at), and 
interlinear translations and glosses in man- 
uscripts of the Our’an (Bayani and Stanley 
1999:125). It is thought that nasta‘liq was 
particularly well suited to the grammatical 
structure of the Persian language because this 
language “has many verbal and nominal end- 
ings that require one of the rounded Arabic 
final letters” (Schimmel and Rivolta 1992:30). 
Nasta‘lig became the script of choice in the Per- 
sianate world, i.e. the countries under Persian 
cultural influence, and it was widely used in its 
regional forms or variants in Mughal India and 
Ottoman Turkey. 

According to Persian tradition, nasta‘liq 
was given its definite shape by Mir ‘Ali Tabrizi 
(d. 850/1446) and was practiced in its two dif- 
ferent styles: that of Mirza Ja‘far Tabrizi (9th/ 
15th century), later known as the Xurasani (or 
Eastern) style, and the style of ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
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Xwarizmi (9th/1 5th century) and his sons (“Abd 
ar-Rahim and ‘Abd al-Karim), known as the 
Western style. The Western style was regarded 
as less perfect and was eventually discarded 
in favor of the Eastern style (Hanaway and 
Spooner 1995:3; “Ahmad, Gulzdr 1959:100- 
174). The main surviving manuscript by Mir 
‘Ali appears to be a copy of Nizami’s Xusraw 
va Sirin, preserved in the Freer Gallery of Art 
(Smithsonian Institution), Washington, D.C., 
penned ca. 813/1410. He signs his name as ‘Ali 
ibn Hasan as-Sultani (Blair 2006:277-278). 

In the late 9th/15th and the roth/16th centu- 
ries, the main exponents of this style were such 
famous calligraphers as Sultan ‘Ali Mashadi 
(d. 926/1519), the author of Sirdt as-sutur 
(Ahmad 1959:106-125), Mir ‘Alt Husayni 
Haravi (d. 951/1544), the author of Middad 
al-xutut, Baba Sah Isfahani (d. 996/1587), the 
author of *Adab al-masq, and Mir ‘Imad al- 
Hasani (d. 1024/1615) (Akimushkin 1996). 
Sultan ‘Ali Mashadi, apart from copying books 
in Persian and Turkic, was responsible for 
designing inscriptions for buildings and tomb- 
stones (Soucek 1979:30). 

In spite of the various differences in styles, 
nasta‘liq on the whole has a characteristic duc- 
tus in which words descend onto the baseline, 
many horizontal lines are greatly elongated, 
and the last letter or word is often superscript. 
Unlike most types of ta‘liq, the script is serifless 
(sans serif). The ?alif is rather short in com- 
parison with the nasx of the same period, and 
the nan looks like a semicircle (or bowl). The 
curves on the descenders of gdf, ‘ayn, and lam 
are also deep and pronounced. Just as in medi- 
eval ‘proportioned’ scripts, the dimensions of 
the letters are determined by measuring them 
with the rhombic dot of the reed pen. 

Nasta‘liq, as seen in many calligraphic speci- 
mens, also has a characteristic system of point- 
ing in which the letter si has three superscript 
dots arranged in the shape of a triangle, and 
where the letter sim features three subscript dots 
executed also in a triangular fashion. There 
is usually no vocalization, due to its compact 
aspect, except sometimes for kasra, which can 
be vertical as opposed to inclined. 

As a result of writing nasta‘lig rapidly, a new 
style, known as Sikasta-nasta‘liq (Sikastah-yi 
nasta‘liq) and later xatt-i Sikasta ‘the broken’ 
script, developed in the raith/17th century. 
Combining the forms of nasta‘liq and ta'‘liq, 
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Sikasta appeared in the Safavid chancery in 
1670 (Richard 2001:78). It was given its defini- 
tive form by Muhammad Safi‘ Haravi (d. 1081/ 
1670-1671), and its most beautiful examples 
date from the early r2th/18th century. One of 
its greatest masters was ‘Abd al-Majid Taliqani 
(d. 1185/1771; Schimmel 1979:202; 1984:31). 
Just as with nasta‘liq, it is a serifless script. 

Some of the salient features of Sikasta include 
the free use of ligatures, assimilation/contraction 
of letters, and logographs, many of which have 
to be learned individually, as well as a scarcity 
and often misplacement of diacritical points. 
In terms of letter forms, there is, for instance, 
the characteristic final main, with its reversed 
(recurved) loop, and the long, uncurved final 
ya@ (Hanaway and Spooner 1995). Sikasta had 
its epistolary variants, known as xatt-i tarassul 
and xatt-i tabriri (xatt-i tabrir; Gacek 2001: 
30, 79). 

By the 13th/roth century, sikasta script had 
become difficult to read, and therefore efforts 
were made to reform it. The result was a 
broad array of nasta‘liq styles with elements 
of Sikasta, which came to be known as Sikasta- 
amiz (Hanaway and Spooner 1995:3-4). 

Nasta‘liq quickly spread to neighboring coun- 
tries and regions such as Afghanistan, Indo- 
Pakistan, and Turkey. No rigorous study of the 
regional styles exists yet, however. In Ottoman 
Turkey, nasta‘liq was mostly known as ta'‘liq 
(talik), rarely as nestalik. It began to be used 
in Anatolia around the middle of the 9th/15th 
century for Turkish, Persian, and Arabic texts 
alike. It was not, however, until the r1th/17th 
century that this script became fully accepted 
and appreciated. This was due to the influence 
of the style of the Persian master Mir ‘Imad 
al-Hasani (d. 1024/1615). Muhammad As‘ad 
al-Yasari (Yesari Es‘ad Efendi; d. 1213/1798) 
was one of the greatest practitioners of nasta‘liq 
in Ottoman Turkey, and his son Mustafa ‘Izzat 
Afandi (Izzet Efendi; d. 1265/1849) is regarded 
as the founder of a truly Turkish school of 
talik. The main characteristics of the Ottoman 
talik of Mustafa Izzet are the enlargement of 
letters and the establishment of fixed propor- 
tions between them using the rhombic dot 
of the pen (Alparslan 1973:277-278; Derman 
1998:20). 

Written rapidly and contrary to the rules, 
it was known as ta‘lig-qirmasi (talik kirmasi). 
This type of less formal, though often quite 
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elegant, style was often employed for major 
Arabic textbooks on jurisprudence, philoso- 
phy, biography, etc. Apart from being used 
as a bookhand, Ottoman talik was also used 
for architectural inscriptions, calligraphic speci- 
mens and panels and, in the office of the Sayx 
al-Islam, for fatwas and endowment deeds. 

After the end of the Timurid rule, many cal- 
ligraphers and artists relocated to the Subcon- 
tinent to enjoy the patronage of the Mughal 
emperors, and nasta‘liq quickly became the 
favorite script in the Mughal court. Introduced 
probably toward the middle of the 9th/r5th 
century, nasta‘liq in India was used widely only 
at the end of the roth/1éth century. The first 
known Indian specimen of nasta‘liq (somewhat 
clumsy and inelegant) is a copy of Xamsa by 
>Amir Xusraw Dihlavi, datable to the first half 
of the 9th/15th century. It was only during the 
toth/1é6th century that the use of nasta‘lig began 
to supplant nasx, which was still predominant 
in the royal manuscripts in the middle of that 
century (Brac de la Perriére 2003:91-92). 

The Mughal period produced many great 
calligraphers of nasta‘liq. A number of names 
stand out in particular: Muhammad Husayn 
Kasmiri, known as Zarin-qalam ‘Golden 
Pen’ (d. 1020/1611 or 1612); ‘Abd ar-Rahim, 
known as ‘Anbarin-qalam ‘Amber Pen’, one of 
Jahangir’s court calligraphers, whose portrait 
can be seen at the end of the colophon on 
his copy of Nizami’s Xamsa, painted by the 
artist Dawlat (Blair 2006:538); Awrangzeb’s 
librarian Hidayat Allah, called Zarin-qalam 
(d. 1118/1706 or 1707); and ‘Abd ar-Rasid 
Daylami, a nephew and pupil of ‘Imad Hasani, 
who became the court calligrapher of Sah Jahan 
(Rahman 1979:74-92). 

Although heavily influenced by the Persian 
style, nasta‘liq in Mughal India developed a 
number of characteristics of its own, including 
an increased frequency of elongated strokes and 
the regular width of spacing between words. 
It was used there not just as a bookhand for 
some of the greatest texts of Persian literature 
but also on coins and imperial seals (Blair 
2.0065 54-557). 

In the 13th/t9th century, nasta‘liq was 
adopted in Iran for many texts printed by 
lithography, and in the Indo-Pakistani context 
it was chosen as the style for writing Urdu. It is 
still being used in Pakistan, even in newsprint. 
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ADAM GacEK (McGill University) 


Nasx 


Nasx is a generic name for a variety of Arabic 
scripts used for many centuries, mostly for the 
copying of books and later for printing, from 
Egypt to China and Southeast Asia. 

The root 1-s-x of the word nasx is Nabataean 
in origin and appears to have been associated 
with copying and transcription from an early 
period of Islam. The term masxi was originally 
introduced by Western Arabists to cover all 
round scripts of the earlier Muslim centuries 
(Abbott 1939:34, 37). Even though the original 
sources use the term nasx, the term nasxi has 
remained in use to cover both formal and infor- 
mal (personal, idiosyncratic) scripts/hands, and 
may be taken as meaning vasx-related. 

It is not known exactly when nasx was 
introduced as a formal script or what its origi- 
nal characteristics were. The name does not 
appear among the scripts mentioned by Ibn 
an-Nadim, nor is it mentioned in any manual 
for secretaries (kuttab) from or prior to the 
4th/roth century. It is not found, either, in 
the treatise on calligraphy attributed to Ibn 
Mula (d. 328/940) himself, but quotations 
referring to this script come from Mamluk 
sources, principally an-Nuwayri (d. 733/1333) 
and al-Katib ad-Dimasqi (fl. 781/1379; Gacek 
1987:127; al-Katib ad-Dimasqi, Lamha 43). 
These same sources report that masx was prac- 
ticed by ‘Abdallah ibn Muala, the brother of 
Aba ‘Ali, the famous vizier (d. 328/940), who, 
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in turn (surprisingly) is reported to have writ- 
ten in darj (a chancery script; Qalqasandi, Subh 
Ill, 13). 

Possibly the earliest direct reference to nasx 
as a script practiced in the 4th/roth century 
comes from an anonymous Risdla fi I-kitaba 
al-mansuba (‘Asakir 1955:126). Interestingly, 
the author of the Risdla (which is likely to have 
been composed in the early 5th/11th century) 
mentions that Ibn ’Asad (4th/toth century), one 
of the teachers of Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 413/1022), 
who in turn was a pupil of Ibn Mugla, wrote 
poetry in a asx that was close to (garib min) 
—> muhaqqaq script, because nasx in Mam- 
luk texts on calligraphy is viewed precisely as 
belonging to this family of bookhands. Yet, the 
affiliation of nasx to mubaqqagq in that period 
would indicate that this type of proto-nasx, as 
well as the mubaqqaq, was probably quite dif- 
ferent from the nasx and mubaqqagq as elabo- 
rated and refined later by Ibn al-Bawwab (Blair 
2006:173-178). 

There appears to be no doubt, however, that 
the use of ‘modern’ nasx (and the other new 
scripts) goes back to the end of the 4th/roth 
and the beginning of the 5th/r1th century. 
Indeed, there is important evidence that a new 
family of scripts was in use toward the end of 
that period. Probably the best example here is 
the Chester Beatty Quran, penned by Ibn al- 
Bawwab in 391/1000 or Ioo1, using a number 
of new scripts. Although some have suggested 
that the main text of this copy was executed in 
nasxi or nasx, it is more likely that the script 
is in fact masabif, a relative of nasx used for 
medium-size Qur’ans (> mubaqqagq). 

The existence of this new family of ‘pro- 
portioned’ scripts, including nasx, is attested 
also by other 5th/r1th-century manuscripts, 
some perhaps genuine, but some clearly falsely 
attributed to Ibn al-Bawwab himself. A good 
example of this is a manuscript of the poetry of 
Salama ibn Jandal, executed before 456/1064 
and using a number of scripts, including > 
tulut and rayhan, and a remarkable very small 
Chester Beatty codex of the Ouran (K16(1)), 
executed in a nasx hand and dated 428/1037 
(Rice 1955:19-22, 26; see also James 1992:22; 
Lings and Safadi 1976:43-46). 

Although a type of asx script was certainly 
used for the copying of small and middle- 
size Qur’ans from the early 5th/rith century 
onward, nasx remained the principal bookhand 
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for the copying of non-Qur’anic texts, in the 
fields of hadit, tafsir, figh, nahw, and the like 
(Gacek 1989:146). 

Even though all subsequent calligraphers 
trace their pedigree to Ibn Mugla and Ibn al- 
Bawwab, the ‘school’ or method (fariqa) of Ibn 
al-Bawwab was really preserved in the main 
Arab lands (Egypt and Syria). By contrast, Iran, 
Central Asia, and the later central Arab lands 
under the Ottomans appear to have followed 
the tradition of the third major figure in cal- 
ligraphy, Yaqut al-Musta‘simi (d. 698/1298). 
It is interesting to note here that, throughout 
most of the Mamluk period, nasx was regarded 
as belonging to the rectilinear family of scripts 
(the mubaqqaq family), whereas in the Yaquti 
tradition nasx was paired with tulut, the curvi- 
linear family. 

A great number of distinct types of formal 
and informal nasx developed over the centuries 
in various regions and centers of learning in the 
Arabic-, Persian-, and Turkic-speaking lands. 
J.J. Witkam (1978:18), in the epilogue to his 
Seven specimens of Arabic manuscripts (copied 
mostly in Baghdad in the 5th/11th and 6th/12th 
centuries), made a remark that he could not 
properly label the various styles of nasxi, since 
no adequate criteria for their description and 
classification yet existed. The above statement, 
after some 28 years, is still valid, not just as 
regards informal hands but also, to a large 
extent, formal scripts. Many labels already 
assigned to various specimens may have to be 
changed and/or redefined in view of recent and 
future research and discoveries. The few gen- 
eral remarks which follow therefore have to be 
understood in this context. 

One of the better known periods and geo- 
graphical regions, thanks to the combination 
of extant literature and specimens, is the Mam- 
luk period in Egypt and Syria (648/12 50-923/ 
1517). As mentioned above, asx script, accord- 
ing to the Mamluk tradition, was regarded as 
belonging to the rectilinear family of scripts 
used mainly as bookhands. It was viewed by 
most calligraphers as one of the five or seven 
fundamental scripts (al--aglam al-’usil). The 
earliest description of masx comes from an- 
Nuwayri, who states that it has larger (lit. 
‘thicker’, galid) and lighter (xafif) versions: 
galam al-matn ‘body of the text; block of text’ 
and galam al-hawasi ‘glosses’. From nasx also 
stems the mantur script, which is characterized 
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by large spacing between words. The matn 
script is referred to in other Mamluk sources as 
an-nasx al-waddah ‘clear’ or an-nasx al-faddah 
‘divulging secrets’, while the counters (‘eyes’) of 
its letters are described as open (fath al-“uqad; 
Gacek 1987:127, 1989:146). 

The Mamluk asx has a rather stiff (upright) 
aspect, with words firmly seated on the base- 
line. There is an almost total absence of head- 
serifs (tarwis, Sadiyya, minqar), especially on 
such letters as ’alif and lam of the definite arti- 
cle but also in such letters as the dal/dal, ta’/da’, 
and nun. Often only the head-serif, in the form 
of a downward stroke, is visible on the letters 
jimlb@!x@ in their isolated forms. Another 
major feature is the presence of the lam 7alif 
al-warraqiyya (Y), which is to be found in most 
types of mubaqqaq-related scripts, although 
other types of this letter can be present (e.g. 
lam ?alif with a rounded base, al-mubaqqaqa; 
Gacek 1989, 2003). 

In the 7th/13th century, nasx as a medieval 
bookhand became established as one of the so- 
called Six Pens (al-’aqlam as-sitta) in the eastern 
part of the Islamic world (principally Baghdad). 
According to the tradition, these six scripts 
(paired: tulut/nasx, mubaqqaq/rayhan, taqwi‘/ 
riqa‘) were canonized by Yaqit al-Musta‘simi, 
and by the early 9th/rsth century, the Yaquti 
tradition had become firmly established in Iran 
and Central Asia (Roxburgh 2003:52). 

There is some evidence that Yaqut may have 
penned, as early as 668/1269 or 1270, a manu- 
script in Persian in which he employed a type 
of nasx influenced by tulut (Richard 2003:76). 
Certainly, the asx in Iran was very differ- 
ent from the rather stiff Mamluk asx. It was 
rounded but upright, with the letters extremely 
neatly drawn. A distinctive style also developed 
in Shiraz in the early 9th/15th century. It was 
characterized by its lightness and long (swoop- 
ing) sublinear tails on the final forms of the 
letters sin, niin, and ya (Blair 2006:263-264). 
It was exported to the east and west (Ana- 
tolia and India). This small hand is beauti- 
fully illustrated in Raizbihan Sirazi’s multiscript 
Quran from the mid—roth/1é6th century (Blair 
2006:419-420). The swooping tails are also 
visible in the nasx of Muhammad al-Qinyawi, 
who transcribed the Matnavi of Rimi in 677/ 
1278 (Blair 2006:367-369). It was from this 
type of nasx that > nasta‘liq developed. 

In Iran, in the early r2th/18th century, nasx 
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acquired a particular character given to it by 
the calligrapher "Ahmad Nayrizi, hence, it was 
popularly known as Nayrizi nasx. Nayrizi was 
a leading calligrapher at the court of Sah Sultan 
Husayn (Raby 1996). He specialized in nasx, 
which by his day had become associated with 
the Ouran and other explicitly religious texts 
in Arabic. On the whole, Nayrizi’s nasx is 
relatively large in size, with wide spacing of 
the lines of text, but smaller size was also prac- 
ticed. Nayrizi wrote with a very obliquely cut 
pen, and his script had a characteristic sharp 
left-sloping head-serif, especially on the lam of 
the definite article, a feature which is seen in 
many examples of Persian nasx from preceding 
centuries. On the other hand, the free-standing 
-alif was serifless (sans serif). In the 13th/19th 
century, the Nayrizi style was continued by 
Muhammad Safi, better known as Visal-i Sirazi 
(Gacek 2003; Blair 2006:424-428). 

Like their Iranian counterparts, Ottoman 
Turkish calligraphers refined the nasx used 
earlier in that region. In this period tulut (siiliis) 
and nasx (nesih) emerged as the most popular 
pair of scripts, used both for text and display 
purposes with fine graceful letters which have 
a slight tilt to the left. The calligrapher respon- 
sible for the refinement of this style was Hamd 
Allah al-Amasi (d. 926/1620), who studied 
under teachers from both Ibn al-Bawwab’s 
and Yaqiut’s traditions. His nasx, after further 
refinements by later calligraphers (principally 
Utman ibn ‘Ali, known as Hafiz al-Qur’an, or 
Hafez Osman, d. 10/1698), became a model of 
beauty. Indeed, Hamd Allah created what came 
to be known later as at-tariga al-bamdiyya 
‘method/school of Hamd Allah’. 

Hamd Allah’s nasx is small and compact, 
with fine strokes of more or less the same 
thickness, short ascenders, and elegant sublin- 
ear loops (e.g. in lam, niin, sad). The counters 
of many letters are closed, and the lam 7alif 
al-warrdgqiyya is used throughout. There is no 
head-serif on the free-standing alif, but such 
letters as ta and lam (in combination with jim 
or mim) are seriffed, but inconsistently with the 
head-serif right-sloping (Gacek 2003). 

Nasx has survived in various forms and is 
practiced today by modern calligraphers. In the 
13th/roth century and the early 14th/2zoth cen- 
tury, it was used in lithographic printing in such 
countries as Egypt, Turkey, Iran, and India, 
and in fact the books printed by lithography in 
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Fig. 1. Nasx al-faddab by Muhammad at-Tayyibi (Tibi), ca. 908/1505 (Istanbul, TSM K.882, f.33a) 
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those countries represent the best recorded pic- 
ture of its various regional styles (Gacek 1996). 
The small Ottoman Turkish nasx (perfected 
later by Hafez Osman) also became a favorite 
script for the copying and printing of medium 
and small-size Qur’ans. In India (and later Paki- 
stan), on the other hand, Manziri nasx, intro- 
duced by the calligrapher Manziar Muhammad 
(1866-1950), has been used principally for 
printing Qurans (Ahmad 1984). 
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ADAM GaceK (McGill University) 


Nationalism and Language 
1. DEFINITION 


Language is a communication tool and a cul- 
tural vehicle, which implies that it is also a 
reference for identifying ‘ours’ and ‘theirs’, a 
content of loyalty and hostility, of social and 
cultural status. For nationalists, language is a 
tool that connects past and future, projecting 
a reconstructed centripetal unity out of the 
centrifugal reality of the present. Language is, 
therefore, one of the most visible symbols in the 
nationalistic museum, a symbol with a power- 
ful legitimizing role (Fishman 1972). 

The etymology of the word > ‘Arab is still 
uncertain. It was connected with the desert 
in many Semitic inscriptions, and Arabic is 
claimed to have developed from a process of 
nomadization. As a revealed language, Arabic 
spread from the Arabian Peninsula. As an eth- 
nic attribute, at the time of the Islamic conquest 
the term ‘Arab indicated groups of Arabian 
conquerors, natives of the Arabian Peninsula. 
It became the ethnic attribute of those who 
acquired the Arabic language or are citizens of 
the member states of the Arab League. Through 
all its history, the most constant feature of 
this term has been and still is linguistic (Kallas 
I1999:17-30, IO5—II6). 

Numerous levels of identification cohabit in 
the ‘Arab worlds’: religious, linguistic, regional, 
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confessional, social, ethnic, and tribal (— reli- 
gion and language; > ethnicity). Sometimes two 
or more levels become integrated. Sometimes 
they are in conflict. This makes it hard to define 
the term ‘Arab nation’ and to understand how 
Arabic language(s) and Arab nationalism(s) 
have affected each other — a question whose 
elements are all subjective and symbolic since 
Arabic is neither one single language nor does 
it have a well-defined frame of reference (> 
‘arabiyya). A Palestinian may immediately 
identify a Jordanian speaker and sympathize 
more with a Christian Palestinian than with 
a Muslim Jordanian, even though he lives in 
Jordan. As for identity, it is empirically an indi- 
vidual experience; its collective formula weaves 
through many situational variables (profession, 
religion, etc.), and its national expression is an 
elitist construct. Hence, this article asks more 
questions than it provides answers. 

All the aforementioned concepts oscillate 
between a minimal and a maximal definition, a 
completely positive or negative interpretation. 
At the minimal definition of Arabic stands only 
Standard Arabic, al-fushad, while the adjec- 
tive ‘Arab’ includes all ‘Arabic speakers’, i.e. 
speakers of non-Standard Arabic, since al-fusha 
is nobody’s mother tongue. As for the term 
‘nationalism’, it wends between the clearly neg- 
ative connotations of the Italian nazionalismo 
and the neatly positive implications of the 
Arabic correspondent gawmiyya. The former is 
biased by the fascist experience, the latter by the 
anticolonialist struggle for self-determination. 

To translate nation and nationalism, Arabic 
uses at least two terms of different roots: ’umma, 
which goes back to a Quranic concept of ‘com- 
munity of faith’ or ‘nation of the Prophet’ 
(Q. 3/110), and gawmiyya, which derives from 
the tribal term gawm, denoting a group of 
people claiming a common ancestor. Coined 
at the turn of the zoth century from watan, 
initially a place of residence, the concepts of 
‘citizen’ (muwatin) and ‘nationality/citizenship’ 
(muwatiniyya) assume a connotation related to 
location. By adding the adjective ‘arabiyya to the 
term ’umma, some pan-Arabists advocated to 
disassociate the ’umma from its Islamic conno- 
tations, and by adding the same adjective to the 
term gawmiyya they meant to detach gawmiyya 
from its ethnic and tribal context, too. Some pre- 
fer a regional or national-state adjective, arguing 
that smaller entities are less generic. 


NATIONALISM AND LANGUAGE 


Three types of nationalism are discussed in 
this article: pan-Arab, regional (e.g. pan-Syr- 
ian), and national-state (e.g. Egyptian, Tuni- 
sian, and Lebanese). Linguistic, cultural, and 
political features are examined, focusing on 
the role language plays in them, whether it be 
Standard Arabic or the language spoken in a 
specific state. 


2. THE EXCURSUS OF ARAB 
NATIONALISMS 


Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt (1798) was 
one of the most serious culture shocks the Otto- 
man Empire experienced. It also enhanced the 
debate over the capacity of Arabic to keep up 
with modernity and the compatibility of the lat- 
ter with Islamic tradition. From the beginning 
of the 18th century, this debate was preceded 
by intensive missionary activity and the Chris- 
tian revival (nahda) in Greater Syria, followed 
by the determined reforms of Muhammad ‘Ali 
(1805-1848) in Egypt. 

The drastic Turkification imposed upon the 
Arab provinces by the Young Turks (1908) 
forced nascent Arab nationalism to adopt more 
radical choices (al’Afgani 1962). The Arabic 
language emerged as that ingredient which dis- 
tinguished Arabs from Turks. Arab national- 
ism elaborated from history and from Arabic 
literature a modern topic for Arabness (‘uriba). 
It soon developed into a political movement, 
supported by Britain, aiming to weaken the 
Ottoman Empire. At the end of the First World 
War, no unified Arab nation was created, only 
colonized polities shared mainly between Britain 
and France. Except for Saudi Arabia, which 
was independent, political activism focused on 
resisting foreign occupation, and independence 
was negotiated by local partners often willing to 
safeguard colonial interests in exchange for their 
national sovereignty (Nassar 1986; Zeine 1973). 

The new Arab rulers established the Arab 
League in 1945, but continued to consolidate 
their local nation building. When, three years 
later (1948), they failed to halt the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, overwhelming 
militant and populist Arab nationalism brought 
new Arab socialist regimes to power. Conflict 
between ‘progressive’ regimes and ‘conserva- 
tive? monarchies dominated the scene between 
the mid-r950s and 1967. The most active 
pan-Arab among the nationalists was President 
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Nasser of Egypt. Arab nationalism witnessed a 
euphoric period after he nationalized the Suez 
Canal Company, leading to a short-lived union 
between Egypt and Syria (the United Arab 
Republic, 1958-1961). The slogans were ‘to 
restore Arab unity over every inch of Arab land 
from the Gulf to the Ocean’ and ‘Arab unity is 
the only means to liberate Palestine’. All hopes 
were, however, shattered when Israel (1967) 
single-handedly beat the armies of Egypt, 
Syria, and Jordan and seized what was left of 
Palestine. 

Disappointed by socialism, Arabness found 
its way back to Islam with substantial financial 
support from the wealthy conservative rulers. 
The defeat of Arab nationalism brought new 
Arab regimes to power; Arab intellectuals are 
still debating the reasons for this defeat and 
prescribing remedial solutions. 

Different forms of government are repre- 
sented in the Arab world. Some of the coun- 
tries are monarchies: Bahrain, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Morocco, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the 
United Arab Emirates. The other Arab coun- 
tries are all republics, and their official names 
proclaim that they are democracies. In reality, 
in most Arab states, with the exception of 
Lebanon, the political power is concentrated in 
one monarch, president, or party. 


3. PAN-ARABISM AND MINIMALIST 
LINGUISTIC ASSUMPTIONS 


Arab national definitions of Arabness range 
between a minimalist and a maximalist assump- 
tion. Sati‘ al-Husri (d. 1968), one of the prin- 
cipal exponents of pan-Arabism, sought to 
exorcize religious, racial, and linguistic supe- 
riority from the national idea, claiming secular 
and minimalist objective principles (history and 
language). For him, a member of an Arabic- 
speaking people is an Arab, by definition (al- 
Husri 1955). This idealistic and romantic 
nationalism had cultural, rather than civic, 
priorities in common with the German nation- 
alistic model. It had many advocates between 
the two world wars. If for al-Husri the nation 
was a moral construct and an act of faith, for 
Sheikh ‘Abdallah al-‘Alayli and for the Chris- 
tian Michel ‘Aflaq, Arab self-identification is 
instinctive and mystical. The latter is the co- 
founder with Salah ad-Din al-Bitar of the Ba‘th 
party (1940), which, in its Constitution (Art. 
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ro), considers self-identification in Arabness a 
matter of language and self-ascription (Haim 
1962:23 3-241). 


4. PAN-ARABISM AND 
MAXIMALIST ASSUMPTIONS 


The maximalist assumption singles out five 
fundamental features that have been uniting 
all ‘Arabs’: race (‘irqg), ancestors’ homeland 
(ard al-’ajdad), history and historical memories 
(tarix wa-dikrayat), ethical principles and cus- 
toms (axlaq wa-Gdat), and language (> luga 
or > lisdn). In its maximal concept, nation- 
alism is self-contradictory (being pan-Arab, 
pan-Slavic, or whatever), for any perfect com- 
bination between all these features is rather 
improbable or improper. 


4.1 Language and race 


Otherness is one of the most ancient contrastive 
tools of group self-identification; other lan- 
guages were compared to the croaking of frogs, 
and common language meant common tribal 
origins. In the Qur’dn, non-Arabs were called 
‘ajam (Q. 16/103, 26/198, 41/44), referring to 
their ‘ujma, i.e. their obscure way of speaking, 
and the adjective ‘arabi refers not to a race but 
rather to linguistic features. 

Arab genealogists divide the Arabian Penin- 
sula’s populations into three main groups: 
(i) al-‘ariba indicates the first and only pure 
Arabs, but it is also an extinct group of tribes; 
they descend from Iram and Lit ibn Sam ibn 
Nah, the first to speak Arabic after the confu- 
sion of tongues in Babel (tabalbul al-lugat); 
(ii) al-muta‘arriba are not pure-blooded; they 
descend from Qahtan and live in southern Ara- 
bia; (iii) al-mustaiba ‘the arabicized’ descend 
from Ma‘add and ‘Adnan through *Isma‘Il 
and inhabit the north. To one of these tribes 
(Qurays), a tribe which learned Arabic by 
settling among the ‘true’ Arabs, the Prophet 
Muhammad belonged. 

A link between Arabic and the Arabs’ superi- 
ority has been advocated by the most eminent 
grammarians, historians, and_ philosophers, 
such as Ibn as-Sarraj (d. 316/928) and Ibn 
Jinni (d. 392/1002). They all argue that shared 
and elevated natural and sociocultural values 
(Siyam) mold among Arabs a shared and supe- 
rior language. Arabs are generous, ready to 
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help and succor, proud and courageous, hon- 
orable and loyal, intuitive and patient. Hence, 
their language has a genealogical etymology, 
according to Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933), and a 
syntactic flexibility, for Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004). 
When rebutting anyone who dared mention the 
Arabs’ corrupted tongues and solecism (labn), 
the Arabic linguistic tradition was ready to 
swear that solecism had to be attributed to 
the Arabs’ contact with the non-Arabs (‘ajam; 
Suleiman 2003:3 8-68). 

These assumptions were reevoked in modern 
times by the pan-Arabist Zaki al’ Arsuzi (1962) 
through ‘acrobatic philology’ aiming at ‘restor- 
ing the Arab nation’ and giving Arabs back 
their linguistic genius. 


4.2 Language, race, and religion 


According to some hadits, the Prophet affirmed 
several times that Arabness is not genetic but 
rather linguistic (Ibn Babawayhi, Ma‘ani I- 
’axbar 199). As for the Ouran, it never refers 
by the term ‘arabi to an ethnic identity but 
rather to a clear (mubin) language (Q. 16/103); 
but many of the verses in the Our’an reflect the 
problematic relationship with Jews and Chris- 
tians. Sometimes, they are praised and granted 
forgiveness; at other times, they are blamed. 
Hence, they are to be treated as dimmi to 
whom hospitality and protection are accorded 
on condition of their submission to Islam and 
their paying a poll tax (jizya; Q. 9/24). This 
inferiority status of non-Muslims broke the 
bonds between claiming ethnic and linguistic 
Arabness and being Muslim, since many of the 
dimmi belonged to both categories. 

Once Islam crossed the borders of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula, the conversion of many non- 
Arabs to Islam broke even more of these bonds. 
The Umayyad caliphs (41/661-132/750) gave 
institutional weight to Arabic and ethnic cre- 
dentials to Arabness; ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Mar- 
wan, the fifth caliph of the Umayyad line 
(tr. 65-86/685-705) proclaimed Arabic as the 
only language of administration (displacing 
Greek, Coptic, Persian, etc.). When the Abbasid 
dynasty overthrew the Umayyad caliphate, 
both language and ethnic affiliation became the 
target of non-Arab Muslims, most of whom 
were Persians, and claimed their merits even 
over Arabic grammar, denying any privileged 
position of the Arabs. This anti-Arab polemical 
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movement is known as su‘ibiyya. It appeared 
in the 2nd/8th century and reached its peak in 
the 3rd/oth century. In the 5th/r1th century 
suubiyya appeared in al-Andalus, where anti- 
Arab polemics were practiced mainly by Ber- 
bers. In the Middle Ages, the term su‘ubiyya fell 
out of use and reemerged at the time of Arab 
nationalism, when Arabness projected itself 
into the glorious past, calling modern subiyya 
any call for the promotion of the vernaculars 
and any attack of Standard Arabic. 

The elevated status of Arabic and its longev- 
ity are known to be attributed to the fact that it 
is the medium of the Our’dn and God’s mouth- 
piece (see Ferguson 1990). Its linguistic quali- 
ties are evoked several times in the Ouran (Q. 
12/2) and its inimitability (> jaz) and rhetori- 
cal perfection by the tradition (badit) and the 
exegesis (tafsir), which suggest a tripartite affili- 
ation between Islam, the Arabs, and the Arabic 
language. Since the Prophet was Arab, heaven’s 
language is Arabic, and so is the language of 
the Ouran. This link was emphasized mainly 
by jurists and philologists, among whom stands 
out the famous imam a§-Safit (d. 204/820). 
It was reaffirmed between the roth and the 
2oth centuries by many Islamist reformers, e.g. 
Jamal ad-Din al-Afgani (d. 1897), ‘Abd ar- 
Rahman al-Kawakibi (d. 1902), Muhammad 
Rida (d. 1935), and Sakib ’Arslan (d. 1946). 
Their vast rhetorical literature embraces with 
ease both Islam and Arabic, as if to say that the 
former is indissolubly connected with the latter 
(see Haim 1962). 

The reconciliation process through language 
takes place, however, on both sides, Christian 
and Muslim. Like al-Husri, many Muslims 
praise the role the ‘Christian Levantine’ played 
in the revival of the Arabic language and the 
Arab national identity. Like Ibrahim al-Yaziji 
(d. 1906), many Christians defend the mod- 
ernization of Standard Arabic, urging Arabs 
to defend Arabic regardless of their faith. As 
for the incompatibility of the universalism of 
Islam and Arab nationalism, the latter seems to 
infect the former in the thought of some schol- 
ars and leaders, such as ?Abu I|-‘Ala’ Mawdidi 
(d. 1979), who advocates an Islamic ‘world- 
state’, while other thinkers, such as al-Bazzaz, 
see no contradiction between nationalism and 
the universal character of Islam (Donohue and 
Esposito 1982). 
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4.3. Language and education 


Language imposes cognitive categories that 
force an individual into a particular symbolic 
order in thinking, communicating, and the 
ordering of personal experience. Understanding 
the dynamics at work, Islamist and pan-Arabist 
leaders make the Arabization of the school sys- 
tem a primary goal. For nationalists, the edu- 
cational field is crucial; the original circles that 
founded the Ba‘thist Party in Syria, for instance, 
belonged to this same field. 

Immediately after their independence, in the 
2oth century, the new Arab states urged the 
Arabization of school curricula. Some of them 
(e.g. Lebanon) kept their multilingual systems; 
others, such as Tunisia, tried Arabization but 
later backed down; and some others accom- 
plished their transition to Arabic, Algeria for 
instance, where twelfth-graders graduated (in 
1989) from a completely Arabic education sys- 
tem. As for the university system, while Syria 
managed to Arabize it, other Arab countries 
partially accomplished this, with the humani- 
ties and the social sciences largely or completely 
in Arabic and the scientific and technical sectors 
largely or completely in English or French. Sci- 
entific and technical instruction is conducted in 
English, even at Cairo’s venerable Arab-Islamic 
institution al-Azhar. 

Summing up the results for the Maghreb, 
Grandguillaume (1983:21) denounced the un- 
suitability of textbooks and pedagogy based 
on memorization, while for Algeria some soci- 
ologists like Abdelkader Yefsah (1990:381- 
382) state that the use of the Arabic language 
“leads straight to...the primacy of the reli- 
gious”. These researchers seem to say that 
Arabic and Islam are mutually reinforcing, for 
they partially share common cultural, cogni- 
tive, and symbolic thinking ‘tool kits’ (Moat- 
assime 1992). 


4.4. Language and society 


Immediately after the death of the Prophet 
Muhammad in 10/632, the Islamic conquests 
marked a turning point in the history of Ara- 
bic and the languages in use in the conquered 
empire. Later processes of contact and blending 
between the different Arabian superstrata (being 
a mixture of different tribes) and substratal 
languages into which they were imported gen- 
erated ‘New-Arabic’ (or ‘Neo-Arabic’) types, 
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the ancestors of the currently known spoken 
varieties. Since 750 C.E., thousands of gram- 
marians have illustrated the fushd as a fully 
declined system (> fasib). The disappearance 
of declension, if it ever was present in the con- 
querors’ dialects, is an intrinsic dynamic factor 
in linguistic renewal. There is no global expla- 
nation for the evolution of individual dialects, 
since the historical sociolinguistic situation of 
each particular area is still terra incognita. The 
substratal influence and analytical nature of the 
spoken varieties are relevant, but they are not 
the only explanation for this historical develop- 
ment, or the only demarcation line between 
Standard Arabic and spoken varieties. 

Since its standardization, the spread of Stand- 
ard Arabic has been the exclusive task of the 
education system. For more than one thousand 
years, most of Greater Syria and the Nile Valley 
were under non-Arab rulers (Mamluks, Seljuqs, 
Ottomans, etc.). Schooling and literacy were 
not widespread. Arabic was operative in the 
religious and traditional education systems of 
the libraries (maktaba) and Islamic education 
institutes (madrasa), and only a small minor- 
ity, most of whom were ‘ulama’, scholars who 
were versed in the Muslim sciences, had full 
access to it. 

In the roth century, the Arabic press pro- 
posed Arabic as a media tool. Arabic was seen 
as a uniting factor whereas neo-Arabic dialects 
were symbols of fragmentation. Arabic acade- 
mies were supposed to play a central role in this 
linguistic revival (> language academies), but 
the new Arab states failed to create a pan-Arab 
academy or to cooperate. After the founda- 
tion of the Academy of Damascus (1919), new 
academies were founded in Cairo (1932), Iraq 
(1947), and Jordan (1976). Before they found 
their way into dictionaries, new terms were 
preceded by long periods of heated discussion, 
and some were considered too artificial to be 
used after all (see Ali 1987). New terms were 
being created every day, sometimes at break- 
neck speed; dictionary compilation was thus 
assigned to individual experts in specific fields. 

Despite all efforts, and more than a century 
and a half after the foundation of the School 
of Languages in Cairo (1837), Standard Arabic 
remains no one’s mother tongue. People learn it 
at school for years and still make many mistakes 
in writing it. The idea of an absolute superiority 
of Arabic (practically Classical Arabic) has also 
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been strengthened by the fact that Western Ori- 
entalists, with only a few exceptions, learned 
Arabic as a dead language (like Latin) and had, 
also with very few exceptions, no speaking 
proficiency, neither in Classical Arabic nor in 
any dialect. The failure of the traditional teach- 
ing of Arabic in Europe has greatly contributed 
to the idea widely spread among Arabs that 
Arabic is so difficult and marvelous that no 
European can learn it properly. 

As for the prestige of Arabic, linguistic 
upgrading is not necessarily accomplished only 
through classicizing. “In the case of the Jor- 
danian students, it is the urban dialect that is 
regarded by most speakers as the prestige vari- 
ety” (Versteegh 1997:193). 


4.5 Language and/or dialects 


Among other linguistic situations, Arabic was 
described by Ferguson (1959) as ‘diglossic’, 
referring to Classical Arabic as a high variety 
(H) and Colloquial Arabic as a low variety 
(L). It is beyond the scope of the present article 
to discuss this topic (see Kallas 1999:59-97; 
— diglossia); the concern here is with the differ- 
ent solutions nationalism gave to this linguistic 
situation. 

As mentioned earlier, pan-Arab national- 
ism considers Standard Arabic fushd as the 
most important link binding the Arab nation 
and the colloquial languages, and those who 
study the colloquial language as suspicious. 
All through her book dealing with the “call 
for adopting vernacular in Egypt, history and 
repercussions”, Naffisa Zakariyya Sa‘id (e.g. 
1964:9, 18, 37) accuses the West, mainly Brit- 
ain, of encouraging Egyptians, through Spitta 
and Orientalism, to occupy themselves with 
their dialect, to be able to learn their vernacular 
and spy, divide, and subjugate the Egyptians. 
While this may not be totally wrong, the role 
vernacular poetry played in the social and anti- 
colonial struggles cannot be ignored (— dialect 
literature). Vernacular poetry called for British 
withdrawal from Yemen (‘Abdallah "Ahmad 
‘Amir and Ahmad Fadl al-‘Abdali), Iraq (Molla 
‘Abbid al-Karxi), and Egypt (‘Abdallah an- 
Nadim and Fa’ad Nigm). It celebrated Nasser’s 
revolution in Sudan (Hardallii) and criticized 
the French mandate over Lebanon (‘Umar ez- 
Ze‘enni) and Syria (Salama al-Argawani). 
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5. REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL-STATE PATRIOTISM 


5.1 Syrian nationalism 


Before the crystallizing of pan-Arab national- 
ism, a Syrian patrie was present in the mind 
of the Christian Lebanese Butrus al-Bustani 
(d. 1883), including a physical entity called 
‘Greater Syria’. A roughly similar entity called 
the ‘Fertile Crescent’ became a national-state 
dogma in the hands of another Christian Leba- 
nese, Antiin Sa‘ada (killed in 1949). It included 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Palestine, and, 
for some reason, Cyprus. Needless to say, this 
entity did not remain a Lebanese political ten- 
dency. After the Anglo-Iraqi war of 1941, Nuri 
s-Sa‘id, back in power, emphasized the creation 
of a ‘Greater Syria’ out of Syria, Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, and Palestine, with which Iraq would be 
associated. The role of Standard Arabic in this 
Greater Syria was subject to some debate. It 
was an essential requisite in al-Bustani’s mind, 
for example, but it was not a means of self-iden- 
tification in Sa‘ada’s doctrine (Sa‘ada 1951). To 
him, Arabic was one of several languages the 
Syrians have adopted through their history. If a 
national language were to characterize them, it 
would have to be Syrianized Arabic. 


5.2 Lebanese nationalism 


In September 1920, the League of Nations 
declared the newborn Lebanese state under a 
French mandate, which intensified the debate 
over pan-Arab, regional, and specifically Leba- 
nese nationalism. The latter movement was led 
by Michel Chiha (d. 1954) and Jawad Bulus 
(d. 1982), calling for a liberal, multiethnic and 
multilingual Lebanese formula, with a touch of 
Phoenician ascendancy. Basically, this formula 
had little appeal to Muslim communities. 
When the Lebanese Constitution was fixed, 
French was considered (Art. rx) an official 
language alongside Arabic. Many Catholics 
appreciated this solution because it concep- 
tualized Lebanese national identity in a non- 
Islamic but Mediterranean culture. Some of 
them were Francophiles, using French as a 
medium of literary expression. Among them, 
Choucri Ghanem (d. 1930), Jacques Tabet (d. 
1956), and other thinkers were convinced of 
their Phoenician past and their universal voca- 
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tion; they were gathered (in 1920) by Charles 
Corm’s (d. 1963) editorial initiative La Revue 
Phénicienne. The most famous of them were 
Elie Tyane (d. 1957), Hector Klat (d. 1976), 
and Michel Chiha (d. 1954). To this same trend 
belonged Said Akl (b. 1912), who was to lead 
the philo-Phoenicians into the 21st century. 

After an exceptional literary career in Stand- 
ard Arabic, Akl broke with the language and 
published his first collection of poems (Ydra, 
1961) in the Lebanese vernacular, using his 
own version of the Roman alphabet. To pro- 
mote this experience, Akl founded several pub- 
lishing houses, launched the weekly newspaper 
Lebndan (in 1983), and established many pres- 
tigious prizes. The effects of his determination 
are still apparent in 2006, although it is still for 
the most part a one-man movement (Akl 1997; 
Ptonka 2004). 

Currently, nationalist Catholics are the keen- 
est on differentiation through the use of French 
(Abou 1961). Some, however, opposed both 
Lebanese Francophiles and colloquialists. For 
example, Kamal Yusuf al-Hajj (killed in 1976) 
conceived of complete bilingualism (Arabic/ 
French) as an impossibility that only serves to 
divide the Lebanese, and he saw the diglos- 
sia (izdiwaj al-luga; fushd vs. Lebanese) as a 
universal duality of psyche and mind, essence 
and existence, a basic human need. For him, 
the solution was in simplifying Arabic (al-Hajj 
1978). 

Currently, globalization and economic priori- 
ties are taking over all sectarian ideologies. This 
is best shown in the new educational policies 
adopted by the formerly Arabized Sunnite al- 
Maaasid and the mostly Francophile University 
of Saint Joseph, both introducing more and 
more English in their curricula. 


5.3. Egyptian nationalism 


Egyptian nationalism goes back to the rise to 
power of Muhammad ‘Ali in 1805 and his 
rivalry with the Ottoman sultan. He launched 
educational reforms, founded the School of 
Languages (Dar al-Alsun), whose main task 
was to translate foreign works into Arabic, 
and appointed as its head Rifa‘a at-Tahtawi 
(d. 1873), who promoted the vision of Egypt as 
a nation, culturally distinct, historically unique, 
and territorially well defined, aiming at being 
a powerful and modernizing state. To many 
Egyptian nationalists of the time, modernizing 
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meant breaking with the Arab past. They basi- 
cally agreed with at-Tahtawi’s vision. While 
all agree on the need for modernizing the 
language, variations existed as to strategies to 
be adopted in realizing this vision. Some, like 
Muhammad Husayn Haykal (d. 1956), were 
less radical toward the language issue; others, 
like Taha Husayn (d. 1973), were opposed to 
the use of vernacular and called for linguistic 
reform; some others, like “Ahmad Lutfi as- 
Sayyid (d. 1963), supported a modernizing 
linguistic strategy so as to develop a middle 
or Egyptianized Arabic (tamsir al-luga); oth- 
ers, like Louis ‘Awwad and ‘Ibrahim Jum‘a, 
maintained that Arabic reflects desert values 
and that it was imposed on Egypt, which has 
its own language that should be used in writing 
and literature. The most radical, however, was 
Salama Masa (1945), who went so far as to call 
for the adoption of a Roman alphabet, although 
he never put his call to practice. By the end of 
the 1930s, the increasing role of Islam softened 
Egyptian nationalism, which eventually turned 
more in the direction of Arabism (Suleiman 
1996, 2003:169-204). 


5.4 Tunisian nationalism 


The Tunisian president Habib Bourguiba can- 
not be considered a supporter of Arabization. 
He publicly supported the Tunisian vernacular 
(29 July 1968), declaring that Classical Arabic 
was not the language of the Tunisian peo- 
ple. The Tunisian language, he proclaimed, is 
the Tunisian vernacular. Tunisification instead 
of Arabization was debated at the National 
Assembly (December 1970). Among Tunisian 
intellectuals, Hedi Balegh was the most con- 
vinced (1973-1974) of the use of the Tunisian 
vernacular instead of what he called “deux 
langues aristocratiques” (Standard Arabic and 
French). In 1958, a monolingual Arabic section 
was created in the Tunisian scholastic system 
alongside the bilingual sections. Later, the Ara- 
bic section was closed, officially because of lack 
of interest on the part of the parents in sending 
their children to monolingual courses (Grand- 
guillaume 1983:59-68). 


6. ARABIZING AND THE 
“NON-ARAB’ MINORITIES 


Many ethnolinguistic minorities live in Arab 
states (> multilingualism): Armenian (Lebanon, 
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Iraq, Syria, Jordan, Palestinian West Bank, and 
Gaza), Assyrian > Neo-Aramaic (Iraq, Syria), 
Azerbaijani (Iraq, Syria), Balochi (United 
Arab Emirates, Oman), Bathari (Yemen, 
Oman), > Berber (Morocco, Algeria, Libya, 
Tunisia, Egypt), Chaldean Neo-Aramaic (Iraq), 
Chechen (Syria, Jordan), Cushitic Bedawi 
(Sudan), Domari (Iraq, Syria, Jordan, Palestin- 
ian West Bank, and Gaza, Egypt, Sudan, Libya; 
+> Gypsy Arabic), Farsi (United Arab Emir- 
ates, Oman, Qatar), Harsusi (Oman), Chadic 
+ Hausa (Sudan), Kordofanian Acheron 
(Sudan), Kumzari (Oman), ~ Kurdish (Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon), Mehri( Yemen, Oman, Kuwait), 
Niger-Congo Languages (Sudan), Nilo-Saharan 
Languages (Sudan), Pashto (United Arab Emir- 
ates), Shehri (Oman), Sogotri (Yemen), Turkish 
(Iraq, Syria), Turoyo (Syria), West Circassian 
Adygey (Iraq, Syria, Jordan), Western Neo- 
Aramaic (Syria), Nile > Nubian (Egypt), Tigré 
(Sudan). Only the linguistic rights of Berbers 
in Morocco and Algeria and Kurds in Iraq are 
discussed in this article. 


6.1 Berbers 


Descendants of the pre-Arab inhabitants of 
North Africa, the Berbers are scattered across 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, Mau- 
ritania, Mali, Niger, and Burkina Faso. They 
speak various languages belonging to the Afro- 
Asiatic language family. To write > Berber, 
three alphabets are used: Tifinagh, Arabic, and 
Latin-based scripts. Collectively, the Berbers 
refer to themselves simply as ‘Imazighen’ which 
has become a major indicator of Berber self- 
awareness and nationalism (— language shift: 
Amazigh). In Libya, however, any suggestion 
that a Berber might be a non-Arab remains 
taboo. 

Despite the Berber commitment to the cause 
of national unity and liberation in North Africa, 
both the Algerian and the Moroccan regimes 
have systematically pursued de-Berberization 
and Arabization policies since independence. 
However, centuries of social contacts, cul- 
tural borrowing, and intermarriage have made 
any purely ethnic distinction an arduous task. 
Therefore, what are known as Arabic-speaking 
groups are constituted to varying degrees by 
Arabized Berbers. Berber and Arab identities 
in these countries are generally defined by lan- 
guage rather than racial distinction. 
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When Morocco and Algeria achieved inde- 
pendence, their first constitutions made it clear 
that they were fully sovereign Islamic states 
whose official language was Arabic. Not a 
single mention was made of Berber, either as 
a language or as a part of the identity of the 
country. 

The Berber demands originated in 1967, 
the year in which the Berber Academy was 
established in Paris to promote Berber cul- 
ture and language. In the same year, a simi- 
lar association, the Moroccan Association for 
Research and Cultural Exchange, was founded 
in Morocco. An event of paramount importance 
in the modern struggle of the Berber movement 
is the Berber Spring (Tafsut n Imazighen) of 
1980. This collective awareness led to the tacit 
creation of university departments and uni- 
versity courses in Algiers, Tizi-Ouzou (1990), 
and Bejaia (1991), and to the politicization of 
the Berber movement. The Algerian reaction 
to these developments was the promulgation 
of Law 91-05 (16 January 1991), which con- 
sidered null any official document written in 
a non-Arab language (Art. 29) and imposed 
heavy sanctions as punishment for any infringe- 
ment of this law (Art. 31). Arabic was laid 
down as the only teaching language permitted, 
and a commitment was made fully to Arabize 
the education system by 5 July 1994 (Art. 37). 
Chairs for Berber studies were closed, and Ber- 
ber singers were banned from singing in their 
own language. Language recognition demands 
were behind a school boycott (known as the 
schoolbag strike) throughout the Kabyle area 
from September 1994 to April 1995. In 1995, 
President Liemin Zeroual announced the crea- 
tion of a High Commission for Amazighity. In 
the preamble of the revised Algerian Constitu- 
tion (December 1996), Islam, Arabness, and 
Amazighity were considered fundamental com- 
ponents of Algerian identity, but only Arabic is 
declared the official language (Art. 3). 

In Morocco, the Berber language question 
was publicly dealt with by the highest authori- 
ties on 20 August 1994. King Hassan II spoke 
of the importance of including Berber in the 
Moroccan education system. However, this 
was not achieved until September 2003. 

In 2003, the Algerian authorities were com- 
pelled to recognize Tamazight as a national 
language, but Berbers there want it to have 
equal status as an official language alongside 
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Arabic. In 2004 Algerian Berbers threatened 
to boycott the presidential election over the 
language issue. 

Recently both Algeria and Morocco have 
undertaken to integrate Berber into their edu- 
cation systems, although there are still some 
differences between their policies. The teaching 
of Berber in Morocco is intended to cover the 
whole kingdom, while in Algeria it is limited to 
the areas where there is a high concentration of 
Berber speakers. As to the alphabet chosen to 
teach Berber, activists in Morocco promote the 
Tifinagh alphabet, whereas Algerian Berbers 
prefer the Roman (Latin) script. 


6.2 Kurds 


For centuries, Kurds fought their conquerors’ 
battles and wrote in their languages (Persian, 
Turkish, Arabic, Russian, etc.). A widespread 
conviction among Kurds was that their mother 
tongues were not a suitable medium for high 
literature (> Kurdish). They live mainly in 
five different states (eastern Turkey, northern 
Iraq, northwestern Iran, northern Syria, and 
Armenia). 

They use two main dialect groups closely 
related to Persian, and many subdialects 
(Kermansgahi, Gurani, Zaza, etc.). The northern 
group is called Kurmanji (known as Hawar in 
Turkey), and the central group is called Kurdi, 
or Sorani. Their alphabet was Arabic-based 
until 1920. Later, Kurdish intellectuals used 
the Latin alphabet in Syria and Turkey to write 
their Kurmanji, the Arabic alphabet in Iran and 
Iraq to write Sdrani, and the Cyrillic alphabet 
in the Soviet Union (since 1939). When in 1918 
British troops occupied what is now known as 
Iraqi Kurdistan, Kurdish replaced Turkish as an 
administrative language and made its entrance 
into school curricula. For a very brief period 
the Kurds enjoyed a form of limited autonomy 
within Iraq. In Syria, the French Mandate 
helped revitalize the Kurdish language and a 
Turkicized Latin-based alphabet was adopted 
in Kurdish periodicals. But when Syria became 
an independent Arab republic, Kurdish publi- 
cations were banned, and many Kurdish intel- 
lectuals fled overseas. Under the Syrian Ba‘thist 
regime, Kurds are required to feel that they are 
Arabs and act as Arabs. Under the Iraqi Ba‘thist 
regime, Kurds had to act as Arabs as well. But 
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in spite of Baghdad’s iron fist, in Iraqi Kurdis- 
tan the Kurdish language and culture were bet- 
ter safeguarded. 

The advent of the March Manifesto changed 
the general political atmosphere in the early 
1970s and paved the way for wider autonomy. 
In Iraqi Kurdistan, school curricula allowed 
ethnic minorities to be educated in their mother 
tongues (Kurdish, Turkish, Neo-Aramaic), 
while in the rest of Iraq the only teaching lan- 
guage was Arabic. A Kurdish Academy was 
established in Baghdad (1971) and a Kurdish 
University in Suleimania (1968-1981, 1992-), 
but they were strictly controlled by the author- 
ities. Currently (2006), Kurdish Universities 
are also present in Erbil and Dahok. Several 
publishing houses, cultural centers, newspa- 
pers, magazines, and radio and TV stations are 
flourishing in Iraqi Kurdistan, as well as in the 
Kurdish diaspora (mainly in Sweden, France, 
and Britain), where they were already active 
(Hassanpour 1992; Galletti 2002). 

In the transitional Iraqi constitution, prom- 
ulgated in March 2004, initial steps have been 
taken to restore linguistic pluralism. Article 
9 defines both Arabic and Kurdish as the 
two official languages of Iraq, and undertakes 
to guarantee the “right of Iraqis to educate 
their children in their mother tongue, such as 
Turkmen, Syriac, or Armenian, in government 
educational institutions in accordance with 
educational guidelines, or in any other language 
in private educational institutions”. 


7. ARABIC, ARABNESS, AND 
ISLAM IN THE CONSTITUTION 


A number of observations can be made based 
on the analysis of the constitutions of the 
22 members of the Arab League, including the 
Iraqi Transitional Law (8 March 2004) and 
the Palestinian Draft Basic Law (June 1994). 
First, Arabness oscillates between a minimal 
and a maximal level. At the minimal level, all 
constitutions declare Arabic the official and/or 
the national language. At the medium level, 
they define their states as Arab countries, or 
declare their people as belonging to a wider 
Arab nation, world, or family, the exceptions 
being the - Comoros, > Djibouti, ~ Soma- 
lia, and > Sudan. At the maximal level, some 
announce that the state will act to unify the 
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Arab nation (Bahrain, Egypt, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and Libya) or the Greater Arab 
Maghreb (Mauritania and Morocco). 

Second, Islam oscillates between a minimal 
and a maximal level as well. At the minimal 
level, Islam is not mentioned at all (Lebanon, 
Palestine, and Djibouti). At the medium level, 
Islam is the religion of the remaining states. At 
the maximal level, 14 states declare themselves 
Islamic and/or declare Islamic law (aS-Sari‘a) 
to be the source of law (Bahrain, Egypt, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco, Oman, 
Qatar, Somalia, Sudan, United Arab Emirates, 
Yemen, and Saudi Arabia). 

Actually, what the constitutions of the Arab 
League states share most is the desire to consoli- 
date their individual sovereignty and national 
identity. This principle is stressed in the first two 
articles of the Arab League charter as well. 


8. CONCLUSION 


A bird’s eye view of the Mediterranean lin- 
guistic space reveals a contrast between the 
southern and the northern shores. The former 
seems to be homogeneous; the latter looks like 
the Tower of Babel, where the European Union 
pays an army of translators to keep up to date 
and to disseminate its institutional communica- 
tions to an increasing number of member states. 
Nonetheless, while the latter moves toward 
an economic and political unity, the member 
states of the Arab League have no unity on 
their agenda, even though they share a com- 
mon official language and despite their frequent 
assertions of brotherhood and commitment to a 
pan-Arab nation. 

The Arab League defines an Arab as a person 
“whose language is Arabic, who lives in an 
Arabic speaking country, who is in sympathy 
with the aspirations of the Arabic-speaking 
peoples”. However, Djibouti, Somalia, and the 
Comoros are all member states of the Arab 
League, even though their inhabitants are not 
predominantly Arabic-speaking. On the other 
hand, the > Maltese language is closely related 
to Tunisian Arabic, but Malta does not use 
Standard Arabic, and its inhabitants do not 
consider themselves Arabs. Chad, Eritrea, and 
Israel all recognize Standard Arabic as an offi- 
cial language, but none of them are members of 
the Arab League. Mali and Senegal recognize > 
Hassaniyya, the Arabic dialect of their Moorish 
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minorities, as a national language, but grant no 
official status. 

Many argue that the Arab states, born out of 
the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire, are 
artificial. However, they are now an established 
reality, and their authoritarian nature may lead 
to the crystallization of new ways of conceiving 
linguistically based ideologies. 

Religious minorities (specifically Christians) 
promptly supported pan-Arab nationalism, for 
it gave them the illusion that through their 
linguistic status they could avoid religious dis- 
crimination and obtain equal civil rights. They 
were disappointed because their states’ consti- 
tutions continued to consider “Islamic jurispru- 
dence a major source of legislation”. Linguistic 
minorities feared it because of its hegemonic 
tendency. They witnessed radical Islamic move- 
ments imposing Arabic and ignoring their lin- 
guistic rights. 

The encounter with the West has led Arabs to 
ask themselves: ‘Who are we?’ ‘Who are they?’ 
Answers are mostly rhetorical. They emphasize 
subjective cultural factors and hardly touch 
on civil or political rights. The legitimacy of 
political entities depends more and more on 
their capacity to achieve unity in diversity and 
to pledge equal rights to all citizens. Arabic lin- 
guistic affiliation alone cannot build a modern 
nation. 
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Nawasix 


The term nawdsix (sg. ndsixa) ‘cancelers’ is 
borrowed from Muslim canonic law, where the 
verb from which it is derived, nasaxa ‘to make 
something disappear’, is used with the technical 
sense ‘to abolish’, with reference to a verse from 
the Our’an or a tradition about the Prophet 
which revokes another one. Used by the later 
Arab grammarians, probably not earlier than 
the time of Aba Hayyan (d. 1344; see Carter 
1981:207), to designate a category of ‘opera- 
tors’ (‘awamil, sg. ‘amil; > ‘amal) grouped by 
some previous grammarians under headings 
which indicate that these elements change the 
status of the basic members of the proto- 
typical nominal sentence, the theme (mubtada’ 
‘inchoative’ > ibtida’) and the nominal predi- 
cate (> xabar ‘information’, ‘comment’): bab 
al-awamil ad-daxila ‘ala |-mubtada wa-l-xabar 
‘chapter on the operators which affect the 
theme and the predicate’, or more specifically, 
ma yarfau |-mubtada’lal-xabar wa-yansibu I- 
xabar/al-mubtada’ ‘[elements] which assign the 
independent case [nominative] to the theme/ 
predicate and which assign the dependent case 
[accusative] to the predicate/theme’. Words 
belonging to this category are subdivided into 
three main subcategories, in accordance with 
the kind of ‘modification’ they produce, and 
named after the element which appears as pro- 
totypical of the series of ‘analogues’ (axawat 
‘sisters’; see Carter 1981:206—-238): 


i. Rana ‘to be’ and its analogues, elements 
which assign nominative case to the theme 
and accusative case to the predicate: ’amsd 
‘to be in the evening, to become’; ’asbaba 
‘to be in the morning, to become’; ’adbd ‘to 
be in the forenoon, to become’; dalla ‘to 
remain’; bata ‘to be at night, to remain’; sara 
‘to become’; laysa ‘not to be’; md zdla ‘not 
to cease’; md nfakka ‘not to stop’; md fati’a 
‘not to refrain’; md bariha ‘not to desist’; 
ma dama ‘as long as it remains’ (> kana 
wa--axawatuhda); 

ii. ?inna ‘verily’ and its analogues, which assign 
accusative case to the theme and nominative 
case to the predicate: ’anna ‘that’; lakinna 
‘but’; ka’anna ‘as if’; layta ‘would that’ [par- 
ticle of wishing]; /a‘alla ‘perhaps’, to express 
hope orexpectation (> inna wa-’axawatuha); 
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ili. danantu ‘I thought, I believed’ and its ana- 
logues, which assign accusative case to 
the theme and to the predicate: basibtu 
‘T reckoned’, xiltu ‘I imagined’, za‘amtu 
‘I asserted’, ra’aytu ‘I regarded’, ‘alimtu ‘I 
knew’, wajadtu ‘I found’. All these verbs 
are quoted in their rst person singular past 
form instead of the conventional 3rd per- 
son singular masculine; all are used with 
the meaning ‘I find that, I consider’ (in the 
present). Their appearance here in the rst 
person could be explained by the fact that 
they are, in Arabic as in other languages, 
verbs meant to convey the presence of the 
speaking subject in the utterance. Some 
grammars also add to the verbs mentioned 
in this class the verbs ittaxada ‘to adopt’, 
jaala ‘to make’, sami‘a ‘to hear’, whose 
semantic relation to the aforementioned 
verbs is less transparent. 


In addition to these three classes, some gram- 
mars also add to an-nawasix the category of 
‘verbs of imminence’ (af‘al al-muqdaraba), 
whose prototype is kdda. 

The concept shared by the category of func- 
tional elements subsumed under the name of 
an-nawasix is part of the Arab grammarians’ 
view on case assignment (> 7i‘rab), which pos- 
its the existence of an abstract case that may or 
may not have a phonological manifestation (for 
example, declension is virtual in the case of the 
predicate in the sentence kdna zaydun yaktubu 
‘Zayd was writing’). The very ‘action’ of the 
‘operators’ known as an-nawdsix is abstract 
(> ‘amal). Theoretically, all nawdsix have two 
arguments, which they derive from the ‘modi- 
fied’ version of the thematic structure (jumla 
ismiyya ‘nominal sentence’): mubtada’ ‘inchoa- 
tive’, the theme, becomes ‘noun’ (ism kana ‘the 
name [corresponding to] kana’, for example), 
and xabar is the ‘predicate’ (xabar kana ‘the 
predicate of kana’, for example). The view of 
the Arab grammarians starts to make sense if 
we accept that all nawdsix belong to the class of 
modalities, as defined a long time ago in logic 
and taken over in linguistics in modern times. 
From a semantic point of view, all these ele- 
ments belong to the class of modal expressions 
or modalities, i.e. expressions which introduce 
further qualifications to a given sentence (of the 
type ‘it is known, admitted, possible, desirable, 
etc.’ for inna and its analogues; ‘it is always 
the case, it is sometimes the case’ for kdna and 
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its analogues; of the type ‘I believe, I suppose, 
I find’ for danna and its analogues; etc.). Arab 
grammarians attempted to provide a semantic 
definition for at least one of the subcategories 
of this category (for instance, verbs in the 
third subcategory are called ’af‘al as-Sakk wa-l- 
yaqin ‘verbs of doubt and certainty’), and they 
also discussed the ‘verbal force’ of particles 
of the category ’inna (the latter paraphrased 
by *wakkidu ‘I affirm, I confirm’) in order to 
justify their ‘action’ (‘amal) on a theoretical 
level through comparison with the verb (‘the 
strongest operator’) from a semantic and for- 
mal perspective. All the elements belonging 
to the class of nawadsix can be seen as general 
predicates, normally placed at the beginning 
of the sentence in order to signal that what 
is being uttered is not ‘objective’ but rather a 
statement made from the speaker’s point of 
view. The relation of this shift of perspective to 
a virtual change of case (neither ‘nominative’ 
nor ‘accusative’, but different), shows how one 
can theoretically conceive a relation between 
the categories of case and modalization start- 
ing from the material provided by the Arab 
grammarians. 
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Negation 


Negation refers to the phenomenon whereby a 
function word with the meaning ‘not’ (negation 
marker) is used to negate a sentence (sentence 
negation) or a given constituent of the sen- 
tence (constituent negation). Sentence negation 
markers can be part of the auxiliary system 
and interact fairly intimately with some of its 
constituents, notably tense. Constituent nega- 
tion markers tend to relate to focus, the phe- 
nomenon whereby a given constituent of the 
sentence is highlighted for discourse considera- 
tions. Negation markers can consist of a single 
function word or a complex of two function 
words, one of which has a variable distribution 
determined by grammatical context and, when 
a clitic, by prosodic considerations as well. 


1. SENTENCE NEGATION AND 


TENSE: LA, LAM, LAN, LAYSA 


The Standard Arabic /a/lam/lan are used to 
negate sentences with a verbal predicate. The 
differences between them relate to the tense 
information they carry over and above their 
function as sentence negation markers. The 
marker lam expresses past tense (Neg+Past), 
lan future tense (Neg+Future), and /@ present 
tense (Neg+Present): 


(1) lam -aktub 
Neg.Past 1s.write.Imperf 
‘T did not write’ 
(2) lan -aktub-a 
Neg.Fut. 1s.write.Imperf-Suff 
‘T will not write’ 
(3) la -aktub-u 
Neg.Pres. 1s.write.Imperf-Suff 


‘I do not write’ 


The present tense /d is likely to be the vari- 
ant closest to the citation or base form of the 
negation marker on the grounds that present 
tense is generally unmarked in Standard Ara- 
bic. The variant /d@ appears in sentences where 
tense is expressed independently of the negation 
marker, e.g. by the future modal sawfa: 


(4) sawfa la -abdur-u 
will Neg 1s.attend.Imperf-Suff 
‘T will not attend’ 
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la (and its variants) exert two major selec- 
tional restrictions on the predicate over and 
above the restriction that the predicate must 
be verbal. First, the verb must be in the imper- 
fect form, widely thought to be unmarked 
for tense. This is expected in view of the fact 
that tense is expressed on Neg. The restriction 
extends to imperatives, which must include the 
person prefix of the imperfect form otherwise 
absent in non-negative imperatives, e.g. ktub 
‘you write!’: 


(5) la ta-ktub! 
Neg 2. write.Imperf.ms 
‘Don’t (you) write!’ 


The second restriction is expressed in terms of 
vocalic suffixes on the verb, the nature of which 
is subject to debate. According to a widely held 
view, the suffixes express > mood distinctions 
which oppose the jussive, marked with a zero 
morpheme, to the subjunctive, marked with 
-a, to the indicative, marked with -u. Another 
view, arguably rooted in the Arabic linguis- 
tic tradition, takes the superficial similarity 
between some of these suffixes and the Case 
suffixes of nouns and adjectives (nominative -u 
and accusative -a) to be more than accidental. 
According to this view, the verbal suffixes are 
also Case endings, each of them governed by a 
different variant of la. A recent defense of this 
view and the phenomenon of verbal Case can 
be found in Ellaty (1994). 

laysa, often described as a negative copula, 
is used to negate sentences with a nonverbal 
predicate: 


(6) laysat |-bint-u 
be.Neg.3fs  the-girl-Nom 
mudirat-an/hazinat-an 
director-Acc/sad-Acc 
‘The girl is not a director/sad’ 


The standard classification of laysa as a verb 
is due to at least three reasons. First, it triggers 
accusative Case on nominal and adjectival 
predicates, which otherwise carry nominative 
Case. Second, it inflects for tense-agreement and 
enters into agreement with the subject. Third, it 
occupies the initial position immediately before 
the subject usually reserved for the verb in the 
canonical order VSO. These properties are not 
inconsistent with an analysis which treats laysa 
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as a compositional category consisting of /d@ and 
a copula ‘to be’ with a restricted distribution, 
the presence of which is necessary to satisfy 
the selection requirement of Ja. If so, laysa 
does not constitute a separate sentence nega- 
tion marker but rather is a variant (sister) of Id. 
One obvious problem with this classification is 
that laysa takes the tense agreement inflection 
of the perfect paradigm, suggesting that its la 
constituent selects the perfect rather than the 
imperfect form of the verb. On the other hand, 
the perfect form of laysa is inconsistent with its 
present tense reading, suggesting that it does 
not have the compositional and transparent 
form that perfect verbs generally have. These 
apparently contradictory properties of laysa 
are not surprising in view of the fact that the 
copula is a historical remnant with the purely 
formal function of satisfying the selectional 
requirements of 1d. 

The selectional restrictions that it exerts 
on the predicate and the manner in which it 
interacts with tense indicate that /a@ (and its 
variants) is a clause-internal sentence negation 
marker (much like English vot). Its structural 
and derivational aspects are explored in Ben- 
mamoun (2000), Fassi Fehri (1993), Ouhalla 
(1991, 1997, 2002), Shlonsky (1997), among 
other sources. 

There is at least one context, cited in Mouta- 
ouakil (1993), where /d@ appears to function 
as a constituent negation marker with scope 
restricted to the constituent immediately fol- 
lowing it: 


(7) la rajul-a fi L-bayt 
Neg  man-Acc _ in the-house 
‘There is no man in the house’ 


While it is not unusual for negation markers to 
function as both sentential and constituent nega- 
tion markers, it is not clear how to reconcile the 
selectional restrictions of Ia in the contexts that 
include both functions. 


2. CONSTITUENT NEGATION AND 
FOCUS: MA 


Standard Arabic mad initially appears to over- 
lap in function with /d, its distinctive property 
being that it has a wider and less restricted 
distribution. For example, it can occur in sen- 


NEGATION 


tences with a nonverbal predicate as well as in 
sentences with a verbal predicate. Moreover, 
the verbal predicate can be in the perfect or the 
imperfect form: 


(8) al-bint-u ma hazina 
the-girl-Nom Neg sad 
‘The girl is not sad’ 

(9) ma — kataba L-jawab 
Neg write.Perf.3ms__ the-letter 


‘He has not written the letter’ 


ma yaktubu 
Neg 3ms.write.Imperf 
‘He doesn’t write’ 


(x0) 


The noted properties show that md does not 
exert any selectional restrictions on the predi- 
cate and does not interact with tense, at least 
not intimately. Other properties indicate fur- 
ther differences between it and /a and appear to 
show that md is a constituent negation marker 
with scope restricted to the constituent imme- 
diately following it. The scope of md can be 
reliably gauged through the use of bal-continu- 
ations, which pick out the negated constituent: 


(11) ma zayd fi I-bayt (bal ‘amr) 
Neg Zayd in  the-house (but ‘Amr) 
‘It was not Zayd who was in the house. (It 
was ‘Amr.)’ 


The negated constituent can also be a preposed 
direct object ([7da+NP-Acc]): 


(12) ma zayd raay-tu (bal ‘amr) 
Neg Zayd see.Perf-1s (but ‘Amr) 
‘It was not Zayd I saw. (It was ‘Amr.)’ 


The constituent negation use does not neces- 
sarily exclude the possibility that md could 
also be used as a sentence negation marker, 
e.g. in contexts (9) and (10). However, it seems 
plausible that md is a constituent negation 
marker even in (9) and (10), with the negated 
constituent being the whole sentence [md+S]. 
Sentence negation and constituent negation of 
a sentence (S) are logically equivalent, hence 
the impression that md functions as a sentence 
negation marker in (8) and (9). The constitu- 
ent negation use may itself be a function of 
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a more fundamental property of md, namely 
that it is a focus marker. In addition to helping 
gauge the scope of the negation marker, the 
bal-continuations bring out the focus reading 
of constituent negation. They spell out what 
the speaker believes is the more accurate value 
of the negated constituent. In other words, 
ma and the bal-continuation together have 
a discourse-related corrective function which 
can be described as contrastive focus. The 
focus properties of md and related issues are 
explored in Moutaouakil (1989) and Ouhalla 
(1997), among other sources. 

There is at least one context, cited in Ouhalla 
(1997), where the scope of md appears to 
bypass the constituent immediately following 
it and affect a lower constituent which bears a 
prepositional constituent focus marker (FM): 


(13) ma and bi-sdir (bal rasil...) 
Neg I FM-poet (but messenger...) 
‘Tam not a POET (but a messenger...)’ 


This appears to be an instance of association 
focus seen in English sentences such as John did 
not introduce MARY, which has the constitu- 
ent negation reading [~ Mary, John introduced 
x] (Jackendoff 1972). If this is indeed the cor- 
rect analysis for (13), then md has the function 
of a neutral sentence negation marker in this 
context. The focus reading is encoded by the 
prepositional constituent focus marker attached 
to the predicate rather than by md. 


3. NEGATION COMPLEX: M...§ 


The negation complex m...§ is found in many 
spoken varieties of Arabic with largely similar 
patterns of distribution (see Mohamed and 
Ouhalla 1995; Benmamoun 2000). This pres- 
entation is restricted to data from Moroccan 
Arabic, where the negation complex has the 
form ma-si. 

The complex ma-Si is used to negate sen- 
tences with a verbal predicate as well as sen- 
tences with a nonverbal predicate. In sentences 
with a verbal predicate, ma- appears before the 
verb and -si as an enclitic on the verb, follow- 
ing a clitic pronoun object if there is one. This 
is the case irrespective of whether the verb is in 
the perfect or imperfect form: 
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(14) ma — sarradt-lum-Si 
Neg _ send.Perf.1s-to.them-Neg 
l-kado 


the-present 
‘T didn’t send them the present’ 


ma ka-n-tkllam-si 

Neg Prog-1s-play.Imperf-Neg 
ma-hum 

with-them 

‘T don’t talk to them’ 


When the sentence includes the future modal 
gadi or the auxiliary kan along with the main 
verb, -Si appears as an enclitic on the modal or 
the auxiliary: 


(16) ma gadi-Si n-MSi 
Neg will-Neg 1s-go.Imperf 
‘I won’t go’ 

(17) ma kan-u-Si 
Neg _ be-3pl-Neg 


ka-yganni-w 
Prog-3ms-sing.Imperf-pl 
‘They were not singing’ 


However, when the future modal has the 
reduced form ga, -Si appears as an enclitic on 
the main verb, suggesting that the distribution 
of -si is subject to prosodic considerations in 
addition to structural ones: 


n-MSI-Si 
1s-go.Imperf-Neg 


(18) ma ga 
Neg. will 
‘I won’t go’ 


As far as sentences with a nonverbal predicate 
are concerned, there are two patterns. The 
negation complex can appear on the left edge 
of the predicate: 


(19) samir  ma-Si mudir/mrid/hna 
Samir Neg-Neg _ director/sick/here 
‘Samir is not a director/sick/here’ 


In the other pattern, -si appears as an enclitic on 
the predicate, although this is generally restricted 
to situations where the predicate consists of a 
simple noun, adjective, or adverbial element: 
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(20) samir ma mudir/mrid/hna -Si 
Samir Neg — director/sick/here-Neg 
‘Samir is not a director/sick/here’ 


A complicating factor in their distribution is 
that the two members of the negation complex 
can appear on opposite sides of what appears 
to be the subject in nominal sentences with a 
pronominal subject: 


(21) ma = huwwa-si_ — bna/mrid 
Neg he-Neg here/sick 
‘He is not here/sick’ 


In view of the fact that the distribution of the 
two members of the negation complex is gener- 
ally determined relative to the predicate, it is 
not unreasonable to conclude that the pronoun 
in (21) corresponds to the inflectional, auxiliary 
system of the sentence linked to the predicate 
rather than to the subject. The subject is likely 
to be a null category the content of which is 
recoverable from the overt pronominal inflec- 
tion (Eid 1983, 1991; Benmamoun 2000). Such 
sentences can have the more orthodox pattern 
for nominal sentences with the negation com- 
plex placed on the left edge of the predicate and 
the pronoun in the subject position: 


hnal/mrid 
here/sick 


(22) huwwa = ma-si 
he Neg-Neg 
‘He is not here/sick’ 


The negation complex can also be used for the 
purpose of constituent negation with a contras- 
tive focus reading. In this use, the two members 
of the complex invariably appear together on 
the left edge of the negated, focused constituent 
in the initial position of the clause: 


(23) ma-Si ktab Srit (majalla) 
Neg-Neg book buy.Perf.1s (magazine) 
‘It was not a book I bought. (It was a 


magazine.)’ 

(24) ma-Si samir huwwa lli 
Neg-Neg Samir he who 
Suft-u (rasid) 
see.Perf.1s-him (Rashid) 


‘Tt was not Samir whom I saw. (It was 
Rashid.)’ 


NEGATION 


The negated constituent can be an entire clause, 
including a negative clause: 


(25) ma-Ssi btasm (dhak) 
Neg-Neg = smile.3ms_ —_(laugh.3ms) 
‘He did not smile. (He laughed.)’ 

(26) ma-Ssi ma tkllam-si 
Neg-Neg Neg talk-3ms-Neg 
‘It is not the case/it is not true that he did 
not talk’ 


4. NEGATIVE POLARITY AND 
NEGATIVE CONCORD 


Polarity expressions (or items) are expressions 
with no inherent, fixed meaning of their own 
but which can acquire a variety of readings 
from the grammatical contexts in which they 
occur. Good examples are the Standard Arabic 
expressions consisting of the determiner ’ayy 
and a bare noun [’ayy N], which have a nega- 
tive reading (negative polarity) when included 
in a negative sentence and a WH-word reading 
when included in a question: 


(27) lam -ara -ayy 
Neg.Past s.see.Juss any 
-abad/say’/kitab 
one/thing/book 


‘I did not see anyone/anything/any book’ 
(28) ’ayy kitab qara’-ta? 
which book  read.Perf.2ms 
‘Which book did you read?’ 


Negative polarity expressions are also found 
in some spoken varieties, including Moroccan 
Arabic, where they have the form [betta N] 
(Benmamoun 1997). In non-negative contexts, 
these expressions have a non-negative reading 
which can be translated as ‘also N’ and ‘even 
N’, where N is a name: 


(29) ma Suft batta wabd/baja/ 
Neg see.Perf.1s anyone/anything/ 
ktab 
any book 


‘I did not see anyone/anything/any book’ 


batta samir ja 
also Samir come.Perf.3ms 
‘Samir also came’ 
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Negative concord refers to the phenomenon 
whereby an expression that includes a negation 
element, and therefore has an inherent negative 
meaning, is used along with the sentence nega- 
tion marker in a given sentence without yield- 
ing what is called a double negation reading. 
Negative concord is typically found in Levan- 
tine Arabic, where the negative expression has 
the form [wala N]. The examples below are 
from Lebanese Arabic (Lina Choueiri, p.c.): 


(31) ma Sift wala hada/ 
Neg _ see.Perf.1s no one/ 
Si/rallme 
nothing/teacher 


‘I saw no one/nothing/no teacher’ 


A characteristic property of negative expressions 
is that they can mark negation in the absence of 
a sentence negation marker, although this is 
restricted to the subject function. Thus, while 
the Moroccan example (30) cannot have a neg- 
ative reading, the Lebanese example (32) can: 


(32) wala walad ija 
no boy — come.Perf.3ms 
‘No boy came’ 


There is at least one other test often used to dis- 
tinguish between polarity and negative expres- 
sions. Polarity expressions cannot function as 
partial answers to WH-questions. In Moroccan 
Arabic, hatta aja ‘anything’ is not a possible 
answer for the question smu bagi? ‘what do 
you want?’. In contrast, negative expressions 
can function as partial answers to WH-ques- 
tions. In Lebanese Arabic, wala si ‘nothing’ is 
a perfectly possible answer to the question su 
baddik? ‘what do you want?’ 

Despite the differences, polarity and negative 
expressions resemble each other in that they 
are in complementary distribution with -s(i) of 
the negation complex. All the examples above 
which include a polarity or a negative expres- 
sion do not include the -S(i) of the negation 
complex. This suggests that these expressions 
and -S(i) have the same function, and that -s(i) 
performs this function on a default basis, i.e. 
in the absence of a polarity expression. These 
issues and their implications for the logical 
form of negative sentences are explored in Ben- 
mamoun (1997) and Ouhalla (2002). 
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5. CONCLUSION 


Standard Arabic lam, lan, and la, and argu- 
ably also Jaysa, are all variants of one sentence 
negation marker. The markers Jam and lan are 
marked for tense, and /aysa includes a copula. 
Ila appears to be the unmarked form. The dis- 
tribution of /@ (and its variants) is consistent 
with it being a clause-internal sentence negation 
marker. 

Standard Arabic md has a distribution con- 
sistent with its being a constituent negation 
marker. This is confirmed by the contrastive 
focus reading to which it gives rise. To the 
extent that it also functions as a sentence nega- 
tion marker, it occupies a peripheral position in 
the clause compared to /d. 

The Moroccan Arabic negation complex 
ma-si and its variants in other spoken varieties 
can function as a sentence negation marker or a 
constituent negation marker. The former func- 
tion is typically associated with the distribution 
whereby ma appears on the left edge of the 
predicate and -Si is an enclitic on the predicate, 
although in nominal sentences the two mem- 
bers of the negation complex can be appear on 
the left edge of the predicate. This particular 
pattern of distribution is also characteristic of 
the constituent negation function. 

Polarity and negative expressions can both 
be found in Arabic, the former in Standard and 
Moroccan Arabic and the latter in Levantine 
Arabic. 
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JAMAL OUHALLA (University College Dublin) 


Negev Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


1.1 Area and range 


Negev Arabic is spoken by some 150,000 Bed- 
ouin in the Negev (dn-Nagab in Negev Ara- 
bic) desert, which occupies most of southern 
Israel. Today it is an isolated, peripheral minor- 
ity dialect, not spoken and barely understood 
elsewhere within the contemporary political 
boundaries. Before 1948, however, the Negev 
belonged to a vast historical, economic, socio- 
cultural, and linguistic continuum extending 
from the Hijaz to North Africa, along which 
nomadic and seminomadic tribes conducted 
raiding, trading, and smuggling relations with 
other nomadic tribes and with sedentary com- 
munities at the fringes of the desert. Arabian 
Bedouin culture in the peripheries was in con- 
stant contact with border communities, and 
this impact is clearly seen in Negev Arabic. 


1.2 Speakers 


About half of the contemporary population 
of the Negev Bedouin are descendants of the 
Tiyaha, Tarabin, and ‘Azazmih tribal confed- 
erations who migrated from Sinai in the 18th 
and roth centuries (Bailey 1985). The rest are 
Bedouinized peasant families who migrated in 
waves throughout the roth century, mostly 
from Egypt and the Gaza Strip. Fewer than a 
thousand are descendants of Palestinian villag- 
ers from the Hebron hills. Their dialect will be 
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disregarded here, as will that of the Black Bed- 
ouin, descendants of Sudanese slaves. 
Following the establishment of the State of 
Israel, the vast majority of the then semino- 
madic Bedouin population fled or were forced 
out. Most of the remaining tribes were relo- 
cated within a small area in the northern Negev. 
Today, about half the Negev Bedouin live in 
seven Bedouin towns. The remainder, reluctant 
to give up their disputed lands and move into 
the tribally heterogeneous towns, live in their 
tribal locations, ‘the unrecognized villages’. 


1.3. Dialect type 


Negev Arabic comprises two major compo- 
nents: the original Bedouin Negev Arabic and 
the peasant or Fallahi Negev Arabic. 

Together with > Sinai Arabic, Bedouin 
Negev Arabic constitutes the western sub- 
group of the > North West Arabian group 
(Palva 1991a), with maximal affinity to the 
neighboring dialects of the Judaean des- 
ert (Rosenhouse-Katz 1980) and the Hwétat 
Najdi tribe (Palva 1986, but cf. de Jong 2000). 
In contrast, the northern Israeli Bedouin dialects 
belong to the North Arabian (> Najdi) type. 
These two Israeli Bedouin ‘islands’ are separated 
by a block of sedentary > Palestinian dialects. 

Since the Egyptian peasant migrants attached 
as hired laborers to the landowning tribes 
of the relatively fertile northern Negev, their 
dialects gradually accommodated, albeit only 
partially, to the socially prestigious Bedouin 
Negev Arabic of the majority. Mutual influence 
emerged between Bedouin and Fallahi-Bedouin 
groups whose interrelations were strong. As 
the Fallahi-Bedouin groups grew, though, their 
distinctive dialects developed separately, since 
Bedouin and Fallahi-Bedouin groups lived apart 
and did not intermarry, except for rare cases of 
Bedouin men taking Fallahi-Bedouin wives. 

Today, some leveling is taking place, primar- 
ily in the towns and among the young and 
educated. The emerging leveled variety, influ- 
enced by the sedentary Palestinian koine, is 
drifting closer to Fallahi Negev Arabic. Finally, 
the dominant professional and business lan- 
guage in Israel, Hebrew, infiltrates the dialect 
of the young and educated bilingual genera- 
tion, in some ways shielding it from further 
koineization. 
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Table 1. The consonants of Negev Arabic 
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bilabial labio- interdental alveolar palatal velar pharyngeal laryngeal 
dental 
stops bb ttd kg : 
affricates j 
fricatives ff tdd xg h* h 
sibilants SS$Z §Z 
liquids Ilrr 
nasals mm n 
semivowel w y 


1.4 State of research 


Blanc (1970) is a concise but amazingly accu- 
rate and encompassing description of Bedouin 
Negev Arabic. Other studies include Piamenta 
(1979, 1996), Borg (1996), and Henkin (1992- 
2002). An ongoing dialectal project initiated 
by the late Rafi Talmon will, it is hoped, make 
texts, a dictionary, a grammar, and sociolin- 
guistic analyses available in the near future 
(Israel Science Foundation, grant no. 800/03). 

Oral poetry from Sinai and the Negev is 
analyzed in a historical perspective in Bailey 
(1991). 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Inventory of phonemes 

2.1.1.1 Consonants (Table r) 

Interdentals are preserved, with some rare lexi- 
cal exceptions in loans such as dig‘n ‘beard’, the 
elevated zat aliyydm ‘one day’, and throughout 
the root z-b-t ‘to fix’. As elsewhere, the two 
historical velarized interdentals have merged; 
they are now /d/, i.e. a velarized /d/. 

As typical of North West Arabian, there is no 
affrication of /k/ or /g/ (Old Arabic *q). 

/-&/ with glottal stop is a characteristic pausal 
variant of /-a/, e.g. lha’# ‘to her’, masa@’# ‘he 
walked’ [2.1.2]. Otherwise, // is usually elided 
in non-onset status, or changed to /w/ in new 
roots such as w-k-d (*’-k-d) ‘to ascertain’; w-I-f 
(*-Lf) ‘to tame’; w-n-s (*’-1-s) ‘to keep com- 
pany’. The root s-’-I ‘to ask’ is realized with a 
pharyngeal // by the elderly. 

Secondary velarization of, for example, /I/, 
Im/, /b/, /t/, /f/ in lowback phonetic environ- 


ments has created minimal pairs such as xal-i 
‘my maternal uncle’ — xdliy ‘empty’; jar-i ‘my 
neighbor’ — jariy ‘running’. Lexical velarization 
characterizes culturally significant names such 
as Allab, M(u)bammad (in reference to the 
Prophet), and emotionally loaded items, such 
as yumma' ‘mum’, ‘asak tayyib ‘hope you are 
well’, ‘as/uj ‘young twig’, ixs! ‘pooh!’ Similarly, 
labialization of /m/ and /b/ seems to be lexical 
in amm"i ‘my mother’ and rabb“i ‘my Lord’. 

The affricate /j/ may be realized as a frica- 
tive [3] in assimilation to /z/: mijjawwiz Zidid 
‘newly married’; some speakers alternate [3] 
with [d3] in phonetic distribution. /§/ dissimi- 
lates to /s/ in the vicinity of /j/ in Fallahi Negev 
Arabic sdjar ‘trees’, sijd‘ah ‘bravery’. Sonorant 
interchange occurs in Isma‘%n, Jubrin, finjél 
‘cup’, gayn ‘clouds’, balzim (< Hebrew benzin) 
‘gasoline’, ramzon (< Hebrew ramzor) ‘traffic 
lights’. Metathesis occurs in the verbs a‘ta ~ at‘a 
‘to give’ and at‘am ~ a‘tam ‘to feed’. 


2.1.1.2 Vowels 
The three basic vocalic phonemes are high 
front /i/, high back /u/, low /a/, and their long 
counterparts /i/, /a/, /a/, often shortened when 
unstressed. Notably, the systemic opposition 
of short vowels has been considerably reduced 
in unstressed open syllables, due to the elision 
of historical /i/ and /u/ (Blanc 1970:II3a), e.g. 
jibal > jbeél ‘mountains’. Moreover, historical 
/a/ in open unstressed syllables has assimilated 
to a following /u/ or, more often, to /i/, in a 
large-scale /a/ > /i/ shift, e.g. kabir > kibir ‘big’. 
Today, however, this shift preceding an /a/ is 
partially reversed, so jimdal ‘camel’ (Blanc 1970; 
Stewart 1990) is now predominantly jamal 
(Fallahi Negev Arabic jamal), kitdl ‘killed’ is 
katal (Fallahi Negev Arabic kdtal), etc. 

A phonetically conditioned word-final -d# > 
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-iy# shift characterizes Bedouin Negev Arabic, 
so ‘arjd > ‘arjiy ‘lame [fem.]’, tarsd > tarsiy ‘deaf 
[fem.]’, alma@ > dlmiy ‘the water’; common 
to almost all Negev Arabic speakers are hniy 
‘here’ (*hund), kidiy ‘so’ (*kadda), Stiy ‘winter’ 
(*Sit@). This final > ’imdla, as its name sug- 
gests, is annulled with suffixes, hence ‘awjak 
‘your crooked [fem.] one’, i.e. she-camel. 

Internal imdla (/a/ > /é/), generally consid- 
ered nonphonemic in the Negev (Blanc 1970: 
Ir), is today a major sociolinguistic differ- 
ential, contrasting primarily Bedouin Negev 
Arabic and Fallahi Negev Arabic. It is typical 
of Bedouin Negev Arabic in patterns with a 
synchronic or historical front vowel, such as 
CaCiC (géid ‘sitting’), *CiCaC (rjél ‘men’), 
*yuCaCiC (ybérib ‘he will fight’), *muCaCiC 
(msé‘dib ‘helper [fem.]’), unless blocked by 
emphatics or /x/ or /g/. The plural feminine 
morpheme also undergoes ’imdla if the base 
fulfills the conditions: kilmét ‘words’; sabbét 
(*sabibat) ‘friends [pl. fem.]’ [2.1.3]. Minimal 
pairs include jdéd (*jidad) ‘new [pl.|’ — jdad 
(*ajdad) ‘forefathers’; ‘édiy (*‘ddiy) ‘attacking’ 
— ‘adiy (*Gd+iy) ‘regular’. 

The new phonemes /é/ and /6/, resulting from 
either ?imala or monophthongization [2.1.1.3], 
are not stable (Blanc 1970:II4). Many speakers 
do not differentiate at all, or not consistently, 
and pronounce minimal pairs such as dén 
‘debt? — din ‘religion’ or dor ‘turn’ — dur 
‘houses’ identically. 


2.1.1.3. Diphthongs 

None of the diphthongs /ay/, /aw/, /iy/, /uw/ 
(Blanc 1970:II4) are stable. In Bedouin Negev 
Arabic, especially of the older generation, /ay/ 
and /aw/ are preserved, primarily in backing 
environments and in certain morphological 
patterns such as nominal CaCC (ays ‘what’), 
verbal base-final (battayna ‘we put’, sawway- 
tiy ‘you [sg. fem.] did’), and the plural ending 
(galaw ‘they said’), as well as root-initial cases 
(mawliud ~ maylid ‘born’, awsa‘ ‘wider’, awfa 
‘fulfilled’). However, in all except aCCaC and 
word-final position (galaw), these diphthongs 
alternate with the new monophthongs /é/ and 
/o/. Moreover, due to the nondistinction of 
/6 ~ u/ and /é ~ 1/, multiple alternation is com- 
mon; jdbawh ~ jaboh ~ jabuh ‘they brought 
him’; ‘alayk ~ ‘alék ~ ‘alik ‘on you’. While 
certain lexical items, such as /él ‘night’, and 
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és ‘what’, seem to exclude /1/, most items 
fluctuate. 

The homorganic diphthongs, /iy/ and /uw/, 
tend to monophthongize and shorten in fast 
speech, so that biynam ‘he sleeps’ is actually 
pronounced bindm ~ binam, and yimsuw ‘they 
walk’ is yimsu ~ yimsu. In this entry the full 
forms are retained. 


2.1.1.4 Syllable 

Syllables may be short (Cv), long (CvC, Cv), or 
extralong (CvC bab ‘door’, CvCC bint ‘girl’). 
Trochaic structures, such as babana ‘our door’, 
are characteristic of poetic language, the quan- 
titative prosody of which excludes extralong 
syllables in context. 


2.1.1.5 Consonant clusters 

Initial obstruent-sonorant and sonorant-sonorant 
clusters can occur (kléb ‘dogs’, bmdar ‘don- 
key’, wlad ‘children’). Sonorant-obstruent clus- 
ters need a helping vowel (‘nfakkir ‘we think’, 
‘m‘aggid ‘going’). 

Word-final C,-sonorant clusters are usually 
dissolved (gab‘l ~ gab"! ~ gab'l ‘before’, suf“r 
‘yellow [pl.]’, ram'l ‘sand’, tamir ‘dates’, dilim 
‘dounam’, samin ‘sour cream’), as are voiced 
stop clusters (kibid ‘liver’, ‘ab'd ‘slave’, ‘ug'b ~ 
‘ugib ~ ‘ug"b ‘after’). 

Medial CCC clusters containing sk are fre- 
quent (usktuw ‘shut up [pl. masc.|!; imskuw 
‘catch [pl. masc.]!?; tusknuw ‘you [pl. masc.] 
live’). Liquid-obstruent C,C, help retain a CCC 
cluster (urbtiy ‘tie [sg. fem.]!’, yirkbib ‘he lets 
him ride’); otherwise, syllable reshuffling (Blanc 
1970:1I3a) is predominant (tik'tbuw ‘you [pl. 
masc.] write’, nud"rbak ‘we hit you’; tum"rguw 
‘you [pl. masc.] pass’, tifigduw ‘you [pl. masc.] 
lose’). 


2.1.1.6 Stress 

Stress (Blanc 1970:II5) falls on the last VC or 
vCC of the word, e.g. dndabah ‘he was slaugh- 
tered’. In the absence of extralong syllables, the 
second syllable is stressed in Bedouin Negev 
Arabic (waldd ‘boy’, bagdrah ‘cow’ or ‘his 
cows’, akdlah ‘he ate it’). Four-syllable words 
fluctuate: madrasdtak ‘your school’, akdlatih 
~ akalatih ‘she ate it’. The article and other 
clitics are considered part of the content word 
with respect to stress, hence dlwalad ‘the boy’, 
Albil ‘the camels’, dllbiy ‘the beards’, min-tahat 
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‘from beneath’, and sometimes galdt-lak ‘she 
told you’. 

Fallahi Negev Arabic speakers tend to stress 
the initial syllable and disregard the article: 
dkalah ‘he ate it’, dkalatib ‘she ate it’, (al)wdlad 
‘(the) boy’. 

Helping (anaptyctic) vowels do not change 
the underlying base, hence ds‘l ‘origin’ ~ asil 
‘T arrive’; due to such minimal pairs, stress is 
superficially distinctive. A notable exception, 
however, is gahawah vowels [2.1.2]. 

The stress on the rst person singular suffix 
-(n)i, e.g. binti” ‘my daughter’, katalawni” 
‘they killed me’, may be explained by the 
optional aspiration, especially in pause, which 
causes an extralong syllable. The stress of the 
bamrd pattern seems historically determined 
(*hamra@u). 


2.1.2 Phonotactics 

Assimilation patterns are those known in other 
dialects: mijjawwiz ‘married’, axatt ‘I took’ 
(Fallahi Negev Arabic also axad't), ‘nnd (Fallahi 
Negev Arabic inna) ‘to us’, yissd‘alaw ‘they ask 
around’, (ar‘ha ~) arbha ‘there she is’, (simi‘t ~) 
simibt ‘T heard’. 

The > gahadwah syndrome shifts a histori- 
cal aXC structure (X being a back spirant) to 
aXaC (gahwah > gahdwah ‘coffee’). In Negev 
Arabic the following patterns undergo this shift 
(Blanc 1970:IIIz), wholly or partially: 
CaCC(ah): ‘under’, 
bagulah 


Sahér ‘month’, tabdt 
ahdlak ‘your family’, 
‘mule [fem.]’ 


aCCaC: abamar ‘red’, a‘araj ‘crooked’, 
agdna ‘richer’ 

maCCaC: mahdram ‘women’s quarters’, 
ma‘anad ‘tent partition’ 

yaCCaC:  ya‘arf ‘he knows’, yagaziy ‘he raids’ 


Notwithstanding the general rule that anap- 
tyctic vowels are not stressed [2.1.1.6], the 
stabilized (hence unraised) gahdwah vowels are 
stressed in Bedouin Negev Arabic according to 
Bedouin stress rules; Fallahi Negev Arabic has 
hybrid variants, with vowel insertion but regu- 
lar stress on the first syllable (Sahar; dhamar, 
mdaharam, ydagaziy). 

Thus, at least three variants coexist in Negev 
Arabic for certain patterns: koineized mahram, 
Fallahi Negev Arabic mabaram, Bedouin Negev 
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Arabic mahdram; mbdram, however, is not 
heard in the Negev. 

Of course, the presence of an extralong syl- 
lable in the word will prevent the stress from 
moving to the new vowel: zahagan ‘fed up’, 
sa‘adan ‘monkey’, maxalig ‘creature’, sahabiy 
‘reddish-brown [fem.]’ (with several variants: 
sahabd, sahdba, sahba, sahbda). 

The syndrome does not cross morpheme 
boundaries, hence fatah-t ‘I opened’, ma‘-na 
‘with us’; Form IV a-gna ‘he enriched (but 
agdna ‘richer’). 

As in other dialects > velarization is a supra- 
segmental phenomenon. It spreads from a locus 
(primary or secondary) until blocked by a 
fronting element. In this entry just one velar per 
word is marked, because the spread of velariza- 
tion is predictable. 

Pausal phenomena are of several kinds, some 
of which are general, others particular to the 
dialect. Among the most general is devoicing of 
/b/, /d/, /g/: zibig > zibik# ‘he got bored’ (Blanc 
197o0:IIz). Characteristic of Bedouin Negev 
Arabic is pausal glottalization of /-4/ > /-a’/ 
[2.1.1.15 2.2.1.3]. 


2.1.3. Morphophonology 

The ‘vanished vowels’ /u/, /i/ [2.1.1.2] leave 
traces with respect to secondary velarization and 
*imala: historical /u/ is responsible for velariza- 
tion in cases such as trab ‘earth’ (*turab), rkab 
‘knees’ (*rukab); historical /i/ and /u/ explain 
*tmala in bled ‘land’ (* bilad) and mékil (*akil) 
‘having eaten’ as against its absence in ydkil ‘he 
eats’ (*ya’kul). 


2.2 Morphology 


2.2.1 Pronouns (Blanc 1970:IVr) 


2.2.1.1 Free subject pronouns 

singular plural 

regular long regular long 
3rd masc. hit”) hum humma"”) 
3rd fem. = hi” hiyyi” hin hinni®) 
2nd masc. int inti”) ~~ intuw 
2nd fem. intiy intin 
Ist ana ana” abna 
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Dialectal variants include Fallahi Negev Arabic 
dna and strengthened anahiy limited to some 
Bedouin Negev Arabic groups. 


2.2.1.2 Bound pronouns 
Bound pronouns (possessive, object, and prepo- 
sitional suffixes) are shown in the following 
inflections of ‘his sister and his brother love 
him’. 

3rd person singular masculine -ib alternates 
with allomorphic -ah (xdlah ‘his uncle’; Blanc 
1970:1V2d); 3rd person feminine has a wide- 
spread dialectal variant -hiy. Strengthened suf- 
fixes (lagabumma ‘he met them’, giddémhumma 
‘in front of them’) characterize Fallahi Negev 
Arabic. 


singular plural 
3rd masc. uxtih w axith uxthum w axt 
yhibbuh hum yhibbubum 
3rd fem. = uxtha waxitha —uxthin w axuhin 
yhibbubha yhibbubin 
2nd masc. uxtak w axiik uxtkuw w 
ybibbuk axttkuw 
yhibbukuw 
2nd fem. uxtkiy waxukiy uxtkin w axtkin 
yhibbukiy yhibbukin 
Ist uxti” w axty uxtna w axtna 
ybibbuni” ybibbuna 
2.2.1.3 Indirect (dative) object suffixes 
singular long plural long 
3rd masc. -lih -lhum — -lhumma”) 
3rd fem. -lha~ -lhiyyi” -lhin — -lhinni®) 
-lhiy 
2nd masc. -lak -lkuw — -lkuwwa) 
2nd fem. -lkiy -lkiyyi? -lkin — -lkinni” 
Ist -lay -layyi” -Ina 


The long forms, optionally aspirated, are often 
emphatic. The 3rd person masculine has an 
allomorph lah [cf. 2.2.1.2]. Pausal glottaliza- 
tion is frequent in lha’, Ina’ [2.1.1.1; 2.1.2]. 
A variant base /i- (likiy, libiy, lina, likuw...) 
characterizes the Tarabin [2.2.3]. 
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2.2.1.4 Demonstratives (Blanc 1970:VII2b) 


proximate sg. masc. 


hada ~ hada 
sg. fem. — hédi 

proximate plural 

Bedouin Negev Arabic fawdal ~ hodal(la) 


Fallahi Negev Arabic hadol(la) ~ hadola ~ 


hadalla 
distant sg. masc. haddk(a) ~ hadak(a) 
sg. fem. —_idik(a) ~ hidiki 


distant plural 

Bedouin Negev Arabic hédallak(a) ~ hodullak(a) 
~ hudullak(a) 

Fallahi Negev Arabic hadullak(a) 


All the strengthened variants ending in a 
vowel can be optionally aspirated. Unvelarized 
singular masculine forms characterize some 
Bedouin Negev families, especially the elderly; 
plural forms are always velarized. Rare femi- 
nine variants hddi and hadik are marked as 
either elevated or Fallahi Negev Arabic. The 
plural distant forms have several vocalic vari- 
ants, e.g. hddallak. 

The long distant forms in adjectival use 
always follow the noun; the singular construct 
is characteristic of temporal phrases such as 
hidik(t) albin ‘at that time’ [2.2.2] but also 
hidikt algisidih ‘that poem’. 


2.2.1.5 Presentatives 
Negev Arabic is rich in > presentatives (Blanc 
1970:VIl2c), as is typical of an orally transmit- 
ted narrative tradition. Some primarily nar- 
rative particles are (gar) win, wlin, illa w(in), 
willa, walla, e.g. willa w hu mésiy biyfakkir win 
halbil ‘and there he was walking; he looked up 
and there were these camels.’ illa lamminnih 
ja win hazzalamah ‘no sooner had he arrived 
and there was this man’. The first two may 
be inflected: ‘ugb ‘Swayyih winha mlawwdih 
‘alihum hassaban ‘after a short while there was 
this plate she had slipped in for them’. Unique 
to Bedouin Negev Arabic is the existential-pre- 
sentative wmar [2.2.2, 2.2.3] which may open 
a story: wmdar hassammak ‘there was once this 
fisherman’. 

Presentative particles include proximate 
hay, distant (often modal) hawén, and ar’, all 
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of which may inflect nominally: lomin mal 
winhum hayhum alli mardgaw ‘aléh albarib 
winhum hayhum mkattalin hum attnin ‘when 
he turned he found those who had passed by 
the day before, there they were, both killed’; 
ar’ wabad minhum, ar‘ah ‘indi f-addar ‘there’s 
one of them, there he is at my house’. ar‘, origi- 
nally an imperative ‘see!’ inflects as such (ar%, 
ar‘uw): ar‘ihum ma‘ attirig ‘there they are along 
the road’. 

The inflecting particle itr, primarily a modal- 
rhetorical evidential, has an additional presen- 
tative component: algom itratha jéyyih ‘[we 
found that] the enemies had apparently come 


3: 


up’. 


2.2.1.6 The relative pronoun 

The relative pronoun alli, emphatically halli, 
may shorten to the form of the article: and axadt 
al-amskib...‘I married him whom I grasp...’ 
It can function as a content complementizer: 
alhamd illéh alli raddéna alhalal ‘thank God we 
got the livestock back’. 


2.2.1.7 Interrogatives 
Interrogative pronouns and particles (Blanc 
1970:VIIza) include ays ~ é5, wés ~ wis ‘what’; 
as a sentential element, wissu (*wis hi) is often 
rhetorical: wissa almayy? hada wala isiy! ‘what 
of it, just water? That’s nothing!’: Other par- 
ticles include z-i§ ‘in what way’; lés ~ lis ~ léh 
‘why’; wén ‘where’; mata ‘when’; min ‘who’; 
yet ‘which’; kéf ~ kif ‘how’; ‘alamak ‘what’s up 
with you’. Sentence-final position (hada min? 
‘who is it?’) is pragmatically marked. 
Rhetorical yes-no questions may be intro- 
duced by (ay) hi: ay hi albadawiy ‘umrah byin- 
dimij l-algaryib almithaddrib? ‘do you honestly 
believe a Bedouin could ever fit in a sedentary 
village’. 


2.2.2 Adverbs (Blanc 1970:VII3) 

Temporal adverbs include (h)albin(iy) ‘now’; 
hidik(t) albin ~ alwagt ~ annahar; hinitha ~ 
sd‘itha ‘then’; yOm/(it)ha ‘that day’; assé° ~ issé 
‘still’, ‘not yet’. 

The adverb bekir may render ‘early in the 
morning’, as in békir aljim‘ih aljéyyih ‘early the 
following Friday’, but is more frequent as deic- 
tic ‘tomorrow’, which, however, is predomi- 
nantly bukrah for the younger generation (no > 
bukara-syndrome in the Negev). The narrative 
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equivalents are the prepositional phrases min 
bekir, min bukrabh ‘the following day’. A com- 
mon narrative sequencer is téniy min yom ~ 
nahar ‘another day’. 

Sequencers include ‘ug”b ~ bad ‘Swayyib 
‘after a while’ and the narrative particle wmdr 
typical of elderly Bedouin Negev Arabic speak- 
ers [2.2.2], wmdr jiddi ya‘dts ‘and then my 
grandfather sneezed’. 

‘Yesterday’ or ‘the day before’ is albérih; 
‘the day before that’ or, more generally, ‘the 
other day’ is awwal-ams. As an adverb, awwal 
means ‘previously, formerly, in the old days’. 
For specific temporal designation, possessives 
like y6m/(it)ha ‘that day’, sanatha ‘that year’ are 
common, while duration may be construed in 
constructs like sanat zaman ‘for a year’. 

Local adverbs include the proximate deictics 
hniy ~ hniyya”) ~ hniyyan(iy) ~ hniyydntiy; f- 
hada ‘here’; and the distant equivalents hnubh, 
gad, f(i) hadak ‘there’. 

Manner adverbs include kidiy ~ kidiyya” ~ 
kidiyyan(iy) ~ kidiyydntiy ‘so’; the short form 
often combines with the stressed particle zay 
‘like’ (zdy-kidiy ~ zé-kidiy). 


2.2.3 Particles 

The article al-, assimilating to sun letters and 
considered part of the lexeme for stress pur- 
poses [2.1.1.6], has a stable vowel which, in 
fast speech, may delete preceding vowels (Blanc 
1970:V13): z-aly6m ‘like today’, f-dlxala ‘in the 
wilderness’. 

There are two analytic genitive markers: The 
marker sug") (Suglit-, Suglin...) is specific to 
Bedouin Negev Arabic, while the sedentary 
taba‘ is in general use. They are also used 
to denote characteristics, e.g. mahum Ssuglin 
bisidih ‘they are not of the reaping type [i.e. 
‘they are not proficient farmers’]’. 

As elsewhere, the preposition ff functions as 
an existential, in which case it is realized in full 
and is often aspirated as f?’, in contrast with 
prepositional use, where it tends to shorten, 
often leaving the consonant alone, as in f- 
dlxala, f-hada above. 

Dialectal variation characterizes the inflec- 
tion of some basic prepositions. The Tarabin, 
for example, use long variants of the extrashort 
bases /-b- (li-bi-) and shortened bases of the 
longer ft, ‘ala (f-, ‘al-). 
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Tarabin non-Tarabin 

bina, bihiy bna, bha 

likiy, libum _ Ikiy, lhum 

fak, fah ftk, fib 

‘dlak ‘alayk ~ ‘alék ~ ‘alik ~ “ilék ~ 
“ilik 

‘alah ‘alayh ~ ‘aléh ~ ‘alih ~ “iléh ~ 
“lib 


Major conjunctions include the temporal hin(t)- 
ma, yomit-ma, and yom/(in) or lom(in) ‘when’, 
also inflected yominnak, lominnak, etc., as well 
as lamma(n), lammin(nak), lamma, etc. for 
‘when, until’. As is often the case, temporality 
shades off into conditionality and causality, as 
in yominnak raddét rab‘ak ‘innih ‘since you 
warded your men off him [we pardon you 
too]’. blominnak is unequivocally causal ‘since 
you’. 

The basic negator (Blanc 1970:VII1) is ma: 
ma hada hi ‘he’s not the one’; md wahid ~ ma 
bad ‘nobody’; mdsiy ‘nothing’, as in wka’in 
masiy séyir ‘as if nothing has happened’, often 
combined to md§ as in mas raws ‘absolutely 
no bustle’; mas jittah lit. ‘no body’, ‘feather- 
weight’. Emphatic negators are several: md 
biridna géyim ~ xalas ~ min marrah ~ b- 
almarrab ‘he doesn’t like us at all’. Nominal 
negation is inflected: 


singular plural 

3rd masc. mahi ~miuhi~ mdahbum, mihum 
mu”) 

3rd fem. mahi ~ mihi ~ mahin, mihin 
mi”) 

2nd masc. mant ~ manti”) ~ mantuw, mintuw 
mint ~ minti") 

2nd fem. = mantiy ~ mintiy — mantin, mintin 

Ist mani mabna 


A negated future or participle of a passive verb 
encodes nonpotentiality, e.g. md byindag or mui 
mindag ‘it is untastable’, ma byinfatin or mihin 
minfatat ‘they are unleavable.’ 

The sedentary mus ~ mis for nominal nega- 
tion is relatively frequent, existential ma-fis 
‘there is no’ considerably less so. Otherwise, the 
-§ suffix is highly marked as Fallahi Negev Ara- 
bic of Palestinian rather than Egyptian origin. 

Id serves for negation of the imperative, for 
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sentence negation, where it is more emphati- 
cally rendered lah lah lah! or lallih!, and in 
continued negation, where it may inflect as 
walani, walant. 

Particles discussed elsewhere include the rela- 
tive particle [2.2.1.6], interrogatives [2.2.1.7], 
and vocatives [2.2.4]. 


2.2.4 Noun 

The > pseudodual ending in Negev Arabic is 
-an, distinct from the true dual -ayn; but since 
the former often undergoes ’imdla in Bed- 
ouin Negev Arabic, while the latter undergoes 
monophthongization in Fallahi Negev Arabic, 
they often merge to -é7. The pseudodual cat- 
egory comprises the core lexical items such as 
idan ~ idén ‘hands’, rijlan ‘legs’ (but ‘yiin ‘eyes’, 
adan ‘ears’). Additional items include dur‘an 
‘arms’, dubtan ‘armpits’, jinban ‘wings’. These 
inflect as expected but may also retain the dual 
ending in suffixing: idah ~ idéh ~ idanih ~ 
idéenih ‘his hands’ (also adéh ~ adénib in some 
Bedouin Negev Arabic varieties). 

Diminutives are frequent in nouns (gimih 
from gom ‘enemy’, Igémih from lugmah ‘mor- 
sel’), personal names (X/Jayyil from Xalil; 
Rbay‘ét are members of the Abu Rabi‘ah clan), 
horse and camel names (Zraygan, fem. Zrégah 
from azrag ‘dark’) and adjectives (azirig, fem. 
zraygiy, from azrag; udymiy, fem. “mayiy from 
u‘ama, fem. ‘amyiy ‘blind’). Lexemes that have 
superseded their original forms include sgayyir 
‘small’, glayyil ‘little’, grayyib ‘near’, gsayyir 
‘short’, brayyim ‘women’, and d‘ayfin (along- 
side d%f) ‘children’. 

A common pattern CaCuC for a characteris- 
tic quality includes kudub ‘liar’, lub ‘one who 
likes to play’, dubuk ‘one who likes to laugh’, 
Surud ‘one who is always running away’. 

Common vocatives, usually introduced by 
the particle yd ~ ya, include yumma’ ‘mom’ and 
iba’ ‘dad’; the vocatives for ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ 
are diminutive ya xayy, ya xayyih, respectively. 
Reversed kinship terms are most frequent in 
vocatives, hence ya-xtak or yd xayytak, lit. ‘o 
your sister’ (sister addressing brother), yumma" 
(mother addressing son or daughter), ya jiddkiy 
(grandfather addressing granddaughter), etc. 


2.2.5 Verb (Blanc 1970:V; all paradigms here 
represent Bedouin Negev Arabic unless other- 
wise stated) 
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2.2.5.1 Verbal forms 


2.2.5.1. Form! 

The CaCaC and CiCiC patterns (Fallahi Negev 
Arabic CaCaC and CiCiC respectively) display 
the semantic distribution typical of Semitic lan- 
guages. CuCuC (Fallahi Negev Arabic CiCuC) 
is rare, e.g. kubur ‘grew up’ (but kabrit, Fallahi 
Negev Arabic kubrut). 


2.2.5.1.2 Derived Forms 


Form IV a‘ta ~ at‘a ‘to give’ 
Bedouin Negev — Fallahi Negev 
Arabic Arabic 


imperfect yi‘tiy ~ yitiy ya tiy 


Form V tajawwaz ‘to marry’ 
Bedouin Negev Fallahi Negev 
Arabic Arabic 
perfect tajawwaz tjawwaz 
imperfect ytajawwaz yitjawwaz 
2nd masc. ttajawwaz ~ titjawwaz 
tajawwa z 


2.2.5.2 Inflection of Form I perfect + imperfect 


2.2.5.2.1 Imperfect 

Paradigm of the verbs ‘to kill’ (representing 
/u/ and /i/ patterns), and ‘to understand’ (/a/ 
pattern). 


sg. pl. 
3rd masc. yuktul yuk"tluw 
3rd fem. tuktul yuk"tlin 
2nd masc. tuktul tuk"tluw 
2nd fem. tuk“tliy tuk"tlin 
Ist aktul nuktul 

sg. pl. 
3rd masc. yatham yafhamaw 
3rd fem. tafham yafhaman 
2nd masc. tafham tafhamaw 
2nd fem. tafhamay tafhaman 
Ist afham natham 
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The indicative b- prefix is well established in 
Negev Arabic. Cohortative xa- (*xall) ‘let’s’ is 
rare; d- (*widdi) ‘I want to’ is common for voli- 
tion and futurity. 


2.2.5.2.2 Perfect 


/al base 

sg. pl. 
3rd masc. katal katdlaw 
3rd fem. katalat katdlan 
2nd masc. katalt kataltuw 
2nd fem. kataltiy kataltin 
Ist katalt katalna 

lil base 

sg. pl. 
3rd masc. fibim fabmuw 
3rd fem. fabmit fabmin 
2nd masc. fihimt fibimtuw 
2nd fem. fibimtiy fibimtin 
Ist fihimt fibimna 


Fallahi Negev Arabic is koineized both in stress 
(katal, fihim) and in the paradigm-leveling shift 
of the bolded items to fibmit, fibmuw, fibmin, 
in analogy to the other forms, whereas Bedouin 
Negev Arabic preserves the original base vowel 
(*fabima). The 3rd person masculine form also 
preserves this form when cliticizing closes the 
syllable (fabm-al-harj ‘he understood the talk’; 
Fallahi Negev Arabic fibm-al-harj). 


2.2.6 Weak verbs 


2.2.6.1 DP and I guttural 
The I verb ‘to take’ inflects (a)xad, yaxid, xud, 
xdiy, etc. 

In the imperfect of I gutturals, the full 
gahdwah-syndrome (Blanc 1970:III2c) charac- 
terizes Bedouin Negev Arabic, while hybrid 
forms retaining the original stress characterize 
Fallahi Negev Arabic [2.1.2]. Both, however, 
are being replaced by koineized forms in the 
speech of the young generationm (Table 2). 


Table 2. gahadwah syndrome in Negev Arabic 


Negev Bedouin Fallahi Negev koineized 
‘he reaps’ yahds(i)d yabasid yubsud 
‘he milks’ yabal(i)b yabalib yiblib 
‘he raids’ yagaza ydgaza yagza 
‘he knows’ yaar (i) f yaarif ~ yd‘araf yaraf yiraf 
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2.2.6.2 Iw 

Bedouin Negev Arabic is characterized as con- 
servative by deletion of the root-initial semi- 
vowel in the imperfect base (yisil ‘he arrives’, 
yigfuw ‘they stand’), while Fallahi Negev 
Arabic, in analogy to the sound verbs, has 
a monophthong in that position: (yawsal >) 
yosal, gaf ‘stop!’ 


2.2.6.3 Iw 

Some singular masculine imperatives have short 
alternants (gum ~ gum ‘get up!’ and gil ~ gul 
‘say!’) 


2.2.6.4 Illy 
Short imperatives, typical of elderly speakers, 
include Form I ir'm ‘throw!’, Form II lagg ‘gol’, 
Form IV i‘tni ‘give me!’; more rare are short 
imperfects (tsaww gahbdwatak ‘you'll make 
your coffee’). 


2.2.6.5 Irregular verbs 
Most prominent is ja — yjiy, yjuw — ta‘al 
‘come!’; the equivalent Fallahi Negev Arabic 
form aja occurs in the perfect, but the imperfect 
yijiy is extremely limited. 


2.3. Syntax 


2.3.1 Noun phrase 

2.3.1.1 Construct state 

The typical analytic genitive markers are listed 
above [2.2.3]. Certain fixed time expressions 
may occur in the construct state (s(i)bu‘ aljéy 
‘next week’). 

A typical narrative pattern incorporates ver- 
bal noun constructs in presentatives [2.2.1.5] to 
denote vivid events: win margit jandzih ‘then, a 
funeral procession passed by’; win tallit halbil 
w dlganam ‘then suddenly, these camels and 
small livestock showed up’; win jayyitna lina 
“ijuz min kidiy ‘and suddenly, an old woman 
came up to us [out of nowhere]’. 


2.3.1.2 Nunated nominals 

Nunated nominals, typical of poetry, include 
noun/adjective phrases such as bkdran miséwih 
‘obedient camels’, and other nominal phrases 
such as badwin w fallab ‘Bedouin and peasant’. 


2.3.2 Verbal phrase 

Punctual actions in the imperfect can be made 
durative by ff preceding the object: ba byalbas 
fi bdumih ‘he is getting dressed’. 
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2.3.3. Verbal aspect 


2.3.3.1 Verbal prefixes and auxiliaries 

Some verbal prefixes are listed above [2.2.5.2.1]; 
auxiliaries such as progressive gé‘id (lit. ‘sit- 
ting’) and future intent rdyib (lit. ‘going’) are 
rare, while nominally inflected widd- (lit. ‘to 
want’) is the general future marker. 


2.3.3.2 Active participle 

In certain motion and emotion verbs the active 
participle is progressive; in all the rest it is resul- 
tative, as in many other dialects, and often func- 
tions modally as an evidential (Henkin 1992), 
e.g. betkuw...séyrih “iléh felih. utaxxin ‘aléhum 
usérdin ukidiyydniy ‘your home...there seems 
to have been an attack on it. And they were 
apparently shot at and ran off and so on’ (a 
host reporting rumors to his guest about the 
latter’s home, from which he had been long 
absent). 


2.3.3.3. Narrative imperative 

The narrative imperative (Palva 1977, 1984) is 
an integral characteristic of Negev Arabic nar- 
rative style, especially frequent in men’s stories 
(Henkin 1994). In a dramatic account of a war- 
rior committing suicide on his horse: mitrij ma‘ 
halmutraj w ugrut arrumb! yom garat arrumh 
w inthat alhsan ‘aleh, w siffih ya arrumb ‘he 
went down the slope and threw [lit. ‘throw!’] 
the spear. When he threw the spear he drove 
his horse onto it and the spear sliced him [lit. 
‘and you, Bring! the horse onto it and Slice him, 
O spear!’]. 


2.3.3.4 Other narrative tenses 
Other narrative tenses typical of men’s nar- 
ratives include motion verb complexes, often 
with the deictic dative suffix, namely jak/yjik + 
participle (Palva r991b; Henkin 1996, 2000<, 
2002), as in Wik migfry ‘and off he went [lit. ‘he 
comes to you going away’]’ and the sequencer 
wmar + imperfect [2.2.2], as in wmar yjibinha 
wmar yarkab ‘aléha wmar ywajjibh wara ‘and 
then they bring her [the mare] and he mounts 
her and turns around’. The more general auxil- 
iary gam (lit. ‘got up’) occurs in both men’s and 
women’s stories. 

kan as a narrative auxiliary is rare: kan yaxid 
fras alhsan, wkan ykudd ‘a-lgalytin, wkan 
ywinn ‘he grasped the horse’s head, and sucked 
at his pipe and sighed’. 
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2.3.5 Existential sentences 

The past marker kan is infrequent in existential 
structures at story openings, as narrative back- 
grounds are characteristically portrayed in the 
present (Henkin 1993), with simply the existen- 
tial particle fr’ [2.2.3] or wmar [2.2.1.5]. 


2.3.6 Conditionals (Blanc 1970:VII4b; 
Henkin 2000b) 

Potential conditions are introduced by in, lin 
+ perfect, or ida, also (i)la and rarely lan in 
poetry. The prototypically counterfactual law 
may be simply hypothetical, as in and law agul 
l-alwébid ‘suppose I say to one of them’, or 
concessive, as in law kan alkalb ma byanfa‘ 
‘even if the dog is no good’. As this last example 
shows, these particles are often followed by 
kan, fossilized or inflected nominally, as in ida 
kanak sddig ‘if you are right’, which can also 
act as an independent conditional: md bansak 
kan amut ‘I won’t forget you, even if I die’. It is 
also frequent in the apodosis: law dallayt mésiy 
kan katalawni ‘if I had gone on, they would 
have killed me’. 
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Neo-Aramaic 


rt. THE NEO-ARAMAIC DIALECTS 


The modern Aramaic dialects are the remnants 
of a wide variety of Old and Middle Aramaic 
dialects that dominated the Middle East in 
antiquity. The western variety of Aramaic sur- 
vived only in three villages in the Qalamin 
Mountains in Syria, 60 km north of Damascus, 
whereas the eastern variety survived until the 
beginning of the 2oth century in large areas 
with hundreds of thousands of speakers in 
southeast Turkey, in northern Iraq, in Persian 
Azerbaijan, and in Persian Kurdistan. The mas- 
sacres in eastern Turkey in 1915 exterminated 
not only Armenian but also Aramaic culture 
in the region, so that apart from single villages 
larger groups of Aramaic-speaking Christians 
survived only in the Tar ‘Abdin mountains until 
the 1960s. Their dialect, known as Turoyo, is 
still spoken in Turkey, although the majority 
of the speakers fled from the civil war between 
Turks and Kurds in the last quarter of the 
2oth century to Europe. Virtually all the Ara- 
maic-speaking Jews of Iraqi Kurdistan were 
forced to leave Iraq in 1951, together with 
the Arabic-speaking Jews of Iraq; the same 
thing happened to the Aramaic-speaking Jews 
of Persian Azerbaijan and Persian Kurdistan, 
although some left Iran only after the revolu- 
tion of Ayatollah Khomeini. Many Christian 
Aramaeans, too, fled from this area after the 
seizure of power by Saddam Hussein in Iraq 
and the ayatollahs in Iran. A small minority 
of Aramaic-speaking Mandaeans survived in 
the city of Ahwaz in Khuzistan in spite of the 
Gulf wars. 

Apart from the Mandaeans, the speakers of 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic are Christians and Jews, 
while Western Neo-Aramaic is spoken mainly 
by Muslims, and only the village of Ma‘lula has 
a Christian majority. 

Most of the Aramaic settlements are situated 
in regions where the dominant languages are 
different dialects of Kurdish, Persian, or Turk- 
ish. Only the Aramaeans in the Mosul plain, 
the Mandaeans in Khuzistan, and the speakers 
of Western Neo-Aramaic live in regions where 
Arabic is the dominant language. 

The fact that Aramaic and Arabic are very 
closely related languages, both with regard 
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to phonology and morphology, facilitates the 
mutual adoption and assimilation of loans, but 
it also makes the identification of loanwords 
rather difficult. Sometimes, extralinguistic 
arguments are necessary to prove that a certain 
word is a loan. 


2. DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
BORROWINGS FROM ARABIC 


The Arabic elements in Western Neo-Aramaic 
and in the Eastern Neo-Aramaic of the Mosul 
plain are direct borrowings from Arabic, as 
Arabic is the current language of the region 
as well as the official language of the country. 
Khan (2002:xxiii) states that the dialects in 
the Mosul plain “are rapidly becoming over- 
whelmed by Arabic”. The influence of Arabic 
along with the official Persian is also present in 
Modern Mandaic, as the spoken language of 
Khuzistan is Arabic. 

The other Eastern Aramaic dialects received 
most of their Arabic borrowings indirectly 
through other intermediary languages, such as 
Kurdish, Persian, Turkish, and Azeri. Compared 
with direct borrowings these indirect borrow- 
ings show phonological and semantic differ- 
ences, as is shown in the following examples. 


Jewish Aramaic 
Salamas (Shahpur): silab < (Turkish/Kurdish) 
silah < Arabic silab ‘weapon’ 


Christian Aramaic 
Mlahs6: hesir ‘refugee’ < Kurdish esir < Arabic 
-asir ‘prisoner of war’ 


Modern Mandaic 
Ahwaz: govab < Persian govab < Arabic jawab 
‘answer’ 


3. ARAMAIZATION OF ARABIC 
LOANS 


In Western Neo-Aramaic, the adoption of Ara- 
bic loans without any assimilation to the Ara- 
maic system of phonology and morphology is 
very rare. Arabic loans are normally integrated 
into Aramaic phonology and morphology. To 
a minor extent this is also true for the Eastern 
Neo-Aramaic dialects. Arabic a, for example, 
appears regularly as 6 in Western Neo-Aramaic 
and at least in older borrowings in the Eastern 
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Neo-Aramaic dialect of Turoyo, where also 
ancient Aramaic d shifted to long 6: 


Ma'‘lila (Western 
Neo-Aramaic) 


Turoyo (Eastern 
Neo-Aramaic) 


hayoto bayyOta < Old Aramaic 
bayyata ‘tailor’ 
nagoro nazzora < Arabic najjar 


(itself < Aramaic) 
‘carpenter’ 


As in genuine Aramaic words, short vowels 
in open pretonic syllables are usually elided 
in words of Arabic origin in Western Neo- 
Aramaic and to some extent also in Eastern 
Neo-Aramaic: 


Ma'‘lila (Western 
Neo-Aramaic) 
lhofa < libaf ‘blanket’ 


Turoyo (Eastern 
Neo-Aramaic) 


Ibéf 


Only in Western Neo-Aramaic are the speakers 
aware of the corresponding consonants in Ara- 
bic, so that they can easily replace the Arabic 
consonant by the corresponding Aramaic con- 
sonant, e.g. t > ¢: ilciboba < iltihab ‘inflamma- 
tion’; d > t: warta < ward ‘rose’. In this way, the 
language is able to borrow nearly any Arabic 
word. Most of these words are no longer intel- 
ligible for speakers of Arabic. 

In the field of morphology the Aramaization 
of Arabic words follows some simple rules, 
as illustrated by the following representative 
examples. Masculine singular nouns of Ara- 
bic origin receive the nominal ending -a, and 
-o in Turoyo and Mlahs6. Feminine singular 
nouns receive an ending reflecting -ta/-ta, which 
appears in Western Neo-Aramaic as -ta or -ca 
and in Eastern Neo-Aramaic Turoyo as -fo or 
-to; in many Jewish Neo-Aramaic dialects, it 
may even appear as -la: 


Western Neo- 
Aramaic 


kesma < qism ‘part’ 
Sappta < Sabba ‘young lady’ 


Eastern Neo-Aramaic 


Turoyo: gaddo < jidd ‘grandfather’ 
-aSarto < ‘aSira ‘tribe’ 
Hertevin: mira < amir ‘emir’ 


dawelta < dawla ‘state’ 
naggara < najjar ‘carpenter’ 
Samala < Sama‘a ‘candle’ 


Salamas (Jews): 
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In Western Neo-Aramaic, nouns of Arabic ori- 
gin normally take an Aramaic plural ending. In 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic, also, some examples can 


be found: 


Western Neo- 
Aramaic: 


masc. pl.: -6, kismo ‘parts’ 


fem. pl.: -Ota, Sappota 
‘young ladies’ 


Eastern Neo-Aramaic 


Hertevin: masc. pl.: -ane, mirane 
‘emirs’ 

Turoyo fem. pl.: -ydte, ‘aSaryéte 
‘tribes’ 


Arabic verbal roots are integrated into the 
Western Neo-Aramaic system of derived Forms 
(verbal stems) exactly like Aramaic roots within 
the traditional Aramaic system of derived 
Forms. This is the case with the following Ara- 
bic derived Forms: 


Arabic loan Aramaic word 


I Form idhek isme 

‘he laughed’ ‘he heard’ 
II Form bammel bassel 

‘he loaded’ ‘he cooked’ 
IV Form agrek arkes 

‘he fell asleep’ ‘he woke up’ 
V Form chammal ézappan 

‘he endured’ ‘he was sold’ 


All Arabic derived Forms can be incorporated 
into the Aramaic system of derived Forms. 
Those Arabic derived Forms that do not corre- 
spond to an Aramaic derived Form are con- 
verted in the following way: 


Arabic Western Neo-Aramaic 
loan 
Ill Form Sarat >Soret ‘to bet’ 
VI Form = tardfaq > ¢rofek ‘to accompany’ 
VII Form infajar > in’féar ‘to explode’ 
VIII Form iftaham > if*cham ‘to understand’ 
X Form _— istagbal > scakbel ‘to accept’ 


The integration of Arabic verbs into the Ara- 
maic verbal system also occurs in the Eastern 
Aramaic dialects. In Turoyo, for example, Ara- 
bic derived Forms I-IV are integrated into the 
three derived Forms of Turoyo as follows: 
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IForm _ flable <I ¢-l-b ‘to demand’ 
Form wméalaqle <I -l-q ‘to hang’ 
Form m‘awdnle <IWI‘w-n ‘to help’ 

Tl Form manfa‘le <IVn-f-“ ‘to benefit’ 


Sometimes also Arabic derived Form patterns 
are used in Eastern Neo-Aramaic with Aramaic 
inflections: 


Qaraqosh muftakdrhen < VIII f-k-r 
‘they thought’ 
mastaamliwa < X‘-m-l 
‘they used to use’ 


4. LAYERS OF ARABIC LOANS IN 
NEoO-ARAMAIC 


The divergence in phonemic representation of 
Arabic words must be attributed to different 
layers of borrowing. In some Jewish Neo-Ara- 
maic dialects of northern Iraq, for instance, 
the Old Aramaic phonemes f and / are usu- 
ally reflected by p and x. This is also the case 
in older borrowings from Arabic, but in more 
recent loans the Arabic phonemes are pre- 
served: (Zakho) gapla < qdafila ‘caravan’; safar 
< safar ‘journey’. 

Speakers of Western Aramaic dialects began 
perhaps already in pre-Islamic times in the 
transition area between steppe and arable land 
to adopt loans from Arabian Bedouin, as far as 
they refer to the vocabulary of specifically Ara- 
bic culture. The beginning of language contact 
in the Aramaic villages of the Qalamin Moun- 
tains, however, is not likely to have occurred 
before the time of the Umayyads, when the 
nearby city of Damascus became the capital city 
of the Islamic Empire. 

Thus, we have a period of 1,400 years in 
which both Arabic and Aramaic underwent 
many changes. Sound shifts, in particular in 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic, enable us to distinguish 
between older Arabic loans and those of more 
recent times. At the same time, the Arabic loans 
afford us an insight into the history of the Ara- 
bic language in Syria. 

The most noticeable sound shifts which 
occurred in Western Neo-Aramaic concern the 
so-called begadkefat consonants. In an earlier 
stage of the Aramaic language, the phonemes 
b, g, d, k, p, and t had the spirant allophones 
v, &, d, x, f, and t, which basically appear 
after vowels. In Neo-Aramaic, the acoustic 
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difference between spirant and plosive pronun- 
ciation is preserved but has become lexically 
determined, so that the former allophones have 
become phonemes. In Western Neo-Aramaic, 
the spirants are widely preserved and have 
in addition spread to word-initial position, 
whereas the old voiced plosives were devoiced 
and the old voiceless plosives k and t were 
palatalized. 

Spirantization is found in some loans of 
Arabic origin as well. These loans are convinc- 
ing evidence that in the time when they were 
incorporated into the Aramaic language, the 
alternating pronunciation of the begadkefat 
consonants still existed. The oldest layer of 
Arabic loans in Western Neo-Aramaic, which 
belong exclusively to the vocabulary of every- 
day life and not to specifically Arabic culture, 
shows however that in a secluded mountain 
area such as the Antilebanon, the alternating 
pronunciation of the begadkefat consonants 
could survive for a longer period. 

In words of Arabic origin we find, for instance, 
for the Arabic consonants /k/ and /j/ both k and 
x and k and ¢ respectively. The Arabic loans in 
which Arabic /k/ appears as x belong to an ear- 
lier period in which the phonetic law of spirant 
pronunciation of begadkefat consonants after 
vowels and in (an older stage of) Western Neo- 
Aramaic word-initial position was effective. 
In later loans Arabic k remained unchanged 
in all positions, e.g. (Ma‘lila): old loan xaffa 
< kafd ‘enough!’; later loan kaffa < kaff ‘palm 
[of hand)’. 

We might posit a pronunciation g for the 
Arabic consonant /j/ for the earliest time of 
language contact between Aramaic and Arabic 
in Syria; in any case, this Arabic /j/ was treated 
like Aramaic g. As in Aramaic words, Arabic 
/j/ shifted after consonants to the voiceless con- 
sonant k and in word-initial position and after 
vowels to the spirant g: 


Initial position: gmd‘éa < jamd‘a ‘crowd’ 
After vowels: farrag < farraj ‘he looked’ 
After consonants: mawk‘a < mawja‘ ‘pain’ 


In all later borrowings, Arabic /j/ appears in 
all positions as Z (ZaySa ‘army’). The above- 
mentioned word for ‘pain’ is of special interest, 
since it was borrowed twice in two different 
periods. The older loan mawk‘a is used now 
along with the later mawa, and speakers are 
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not aware that both words have the same Ara- 
bic origin. They rather believe that mawk‘a is 
an Aramaic word, whereas maw a is an Arabic 
loan. 

Modern loans may contain consonants which 
are not represented in the Aramaic phono- 
logical inventory, for example the consonants h 
and d in Modern Mandaic, e.g. (Ahwaz) safha 
‘page’, xadrd ‘vegetables’. 

Because the Neo-Aramaic dialects are vil- 
lage dialects and normally have no literature, 
the Arabic loans also have their origin in the 
spoken Arabic dialects of the area. The Arabic 
loan gibil ‘child’ in Modern Mandaic is a word 
typical of the Arabic dialect of the Arabian 
Gulf. In more recent times, words from more 
prestigious city dialects and from Standard 
Arabic have been borrowed, too. 

An Arabic word borrowed into Western Neo- 
Aramaic twice is darf. It was adopted in earlier 
times from the Arabic dialects in the neighbor- 
ing villages as darfa with the meaning of ‘skin 
bag for butter’. In a later period, the word was 
borrowed with different pronunciation once 
more from modern Damascene Arabic as zarfa 
with the meaning of ‘envelope’. 
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Nigeria 


1. THE INTRODUCTION OF ARABIC 
AND ISLAM TO NIGERIA 


In the precolonial era, the West African country 
now known as Nigeria was referred to as one 
of the countries in the Western Sudan. This 
reference was adopted by early Arab writers 
such as al-Bakri, Ibn Xaldin, at-Timbukti, 
and as-Sa‘adi. Others identified it as Bilad 
Tukrar. When the European colonists came, 
they imposed on it the name of Nigeria. Nigeria 
consists of several ethnic groups and tribes 
speaking approximately 396 vernaculars. A few 
of these tribes, the Hausa, the Yoruba, and the 
Igbo, have gained dominance over the others 
and are recognized as majority tribes. Others 
are recognized as minority tribes. 

The relationship between the Arabic lan- 
guage and the Nigerian people began very 
early in the history of some of the major tribes 
inhabiting the country. Their historical affinity 
to Arabs and the Arabic language in Nigeria 
may be full or partial. Full affinity applies to 
an Arab tribe called the Shuwa. They live in 
the northeastern part of the country, constitut- 
ing a part of the old Kanem Borno Empire. 
Today, they are found in the states of Borno 
and Yobe, along Lake Chad. The Shuwa speak 
a dialect of Arabic and exhibit several Arab 
customs in their daily life (Imam 2002). Several 
studies have been and are still being carried 
out on the tribe, its language Shuwa Arabic (> 
sub-Saharan Arabic), and the works of some 
of its prominent scholars. A milestone in the 
history of Shuwa Arabs was the establishment 
of an Arabic village, as demanded by students 
of Arabic in Nigerian universities. The federal 
government built this village in the midst of the 
Shuwa tribe at Ngala, near Lake Chad. 

A partial historical relationship with Arabic 
exists for some Nigerian tribes that claim a dis- 
tant descent from Arabs. They include the Ber- 
iberi, the Fulani, the Hausa, and the Yoruba. 
These tribes also claim that their languages 
have been influenced by Arabic. In Yoruba, 
some scholars, for instance Al-Ilori (n.d. 34), 
go so far as to claim that the Yoruba words 
of Arabic origin constitute at least 50 percent 
of the Yoruba language, although this is not 
generally accepted (> Yoruba). In addition, it 
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has been observed that words of Arabic origin 
in Yoruba are found in all aspects of daily life, 
such as the political, economic, legislative, edu- 
cational, and health spheres (Olayiwola 2002). 

Some reports suggest that Arabic infil- 
trated into Nigeria even in pre-Islamic times 
through trans-Saharan trade routes. Mustapha 
(1987) suggests that even before the coming 
of Islam, Arabs and the Arabic language were 
not complete strangers on Nigerian soil. Yet, 
recent findings have shown that the reports 
of trans-Saharan trade have been embellished. 
According to these findings, war and raids 
characterized virtually all communities at that 
point in time, so it is unlikely that mutual trad- 
ing activities could have flourished as asserted 
in those reports. Likewise, it may be noted 
that the nature of the trading activities, the 
commodities, the medium of exchange, and 
the successes which attended the trans-Saharan 
trade before the spread of Islam are obscure 
(Ajayi and Alagoa 1980:228). The conclusion 
must therefore be that it was only when Islam 
came that trans-Saharan trade received a boost 
and manifested itself (Olayiwola 2001). This 
implies that the impact of the trans-Saharan 
trade as a conductor of the Arabic language to 
Nigeria before the spread of Islam was either 
nonexistent or very weak. 

Islam serves as the harbinger to Arabic, while 
Arabic in turn serves as the gateway to Islam. 
The connection between the two is so tight 
that various researchers have referred to Arabic 
and Islamic studies as twin studies. Abubakar 
(1972), Fafunwa (1974), Gbadamosi (1978), 
and Galadanci (1982) all emphasize the insepa- 
rable alliance between Arabic and Islam. 

Arabic and Islamic studies are taught and 
administered in the same department in most 
Nigerian universities where these courses are 
available. Although experts are found teaching 
and specializing in either discipline, experi- 
ence has shown that many lecturers in these 
institutions teach courses in the two disciplines 
interchangeably, as for instance Isaac Ogun- 
biyi, who is a scholar in the fields of both 
Arabic and Yoruba, being the editor of the 
first Yoruba folktales written in Arabic (Oseni 
2002). Similarly, anyone who speaks Arabic is 
automatically attached to Islam. Azeez (2004) 
summarizes the situation as follows: “Right 
from its advent to the present time Islam has 
always been studied in Nigeria alongside Ara- 
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bic and there has never been a time that the two 
are totally separated”. 


2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
STUDY OF ARABIC IN NIGERIA 


The study of Arabic has passed through stages 
of development since the time of its introduc- 
tion to Nigeria. Arabic was introduced in the 
period before the roth century to the end of the 
13th century. Islam demands a great deal of 
knowledge. The first revelation to the Prophet 
Muhammad was an instruction on knowledge. 
It highlighted three basic elements involved 
in the process of acquiring knowledge, i.e. 
reading, teaching, and the pen (Q. 96/1-5). 
Therefore, no sooner had Islam penetrated into 
Borno than people understood the necessity of 
having a certain degree of knowledge of Arabic 
as a requisite for a successful practice of the 
new faith. The kalimat as-Sahdda has to be pro- 
nounced in Arabic and the ritual worship salat 
has to be performed five times daily through the 
medium of Arabic. For these and other ritual 
purposes, the whole of the Qur'an, or at least 
some portions of it, have to be learned by heart. 
The desire to satisfy this religious need marks 
the beginning of the learning of Arabic. 

In Nigeria, only Borno has had the singular 
privilege of being ruled by scholars, particularly 
at the time when Arabic was introduced, when 
many rulers memorized significant portions of 
the Ouran (Mustapha 1987). In the other 
regions, the position of Arabic was different. In 
Hausaland, individuals who converted to Islam 
or their children constituted the first group of 
scholars. After having studied the Qur’an, they 
in turn taught it to others. 

It was at about the end of this era that Islam 
and Arabic studies arrived in Yorubaland. The 
ruler, Oba, merely tolerated the scholars, allow- 
ing them to set up autonomous compounds in 
the suburbs where they practiced Islam and 
taught Arabic among themselves without being 
bothered (Gbadamosi 1978; Olayiwola 1990). 

From the 14th to the 18th century, Arab 
scholars from North African countries, such 
as Muhammad ibn Mani and al-Magili, vis- 
ited what is now known as Nigeria. This age 
witnessed a tremendous growth of the study 
of Arabic in Nigeria. Arab scholars came and 
taught Nigerians the Arabic language, begin- 
ning with the Quran. They also brought with 
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them some books which were unknown before 
then. Thus, Muhammad ibn Mani introduced 
the Risdla of Aba Zayd al-Qayrawani to the 
palace of Borno. 

In the last part of this period, Arabic had 
spread to such an extent that Borno rulers could 
establish strong links between their empire and 
the Arab lands, such as Tunisia, Morocco, Egypt, 
and even the Hijaz (Mustapha 1987). There are 
reports of written communication in Arabic to 
these Arab lands from the Borno rulers. 

In Hausaland, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim 
al-Magili at-Tilimsani visited Kano in the same 
period and taught its rulers Arabic (Galadanci 
1982). This era also marked the influx of Mal- 
ian traders and scholars into Yorubaland. Al- 
Ilori (1978) is of the opinion that those scholars 
cum traders taught and spread Islam and Ara- 
bic studies among people in Yorubaland during 
the reign of a Yoruba monarch called Alafin 
Obalokun. 

In this period, too, a conscious effort was 
made to teach Arabic to children, and a curric- 
ulum for this type of education was developed. 
According to Al-Ilori (1978:53), this curriculum 
was similar to the one described for Morocco 
by Ibn Xaldin in his Muqaddima. 

Katatib or elementary schools were held in 
three places: the mosque, the house of the 
imam or his assistant, or under shady trees in 
the compound. The imam, his deputy, or any 
one among the members of the immediate com- 
munity volunteered to shoulder the responsibil- 
ity of teaching the children. Even though this 
was a voluntary job, people who possessed the 
knowledge and were capable of transmitting it 
competed for it. 

The teacher is known as mallam (< Ara- 
bic mu‘allim), modibbo (< Arabic mu’addib), 
maalam, and aafaa (connected with various 
Arabic etyma, e.g. < x@ifan ‘fearing’, ‘afaf 
‘abstinence, asceticism’, 7alfan ‘thousand’) 
in Barbarchi, Fulfulde, Hausa, and Yoruba, 
respectively. At the earliest stage of study, 
children of about two years of age and above 
are gathered in groups and taught to recite the 
shortest chapters of the Ouran. This is read to 
them in short pieces, verses or parts of verses. 
The teacher reads while the pupils repeat in 
echo. Through this sing-song pattern, the short 
chapters of the Ouran are learned by heart 
without reading or writing. 

Later, the pupils are introduced to writing 
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on wooden slates called allo in Barbarchi and 
Hausa, alloha in Fulfulde (< Arabic al-lawh), 
or wa:la: in Yoruba. The pen, which is known 
as alkaram, alkalami (< Arabic al-qalam), bind- 
irgol, or kalamu, respectively, is inserted in the 
ink, which is called adowa, tawada, dawaa, and 
ta:da: (< Arabic dawda) in Barbarchi, Hausa, 
Fulfulde, and Yoruba as well, and used to write 
on the slate. 

Writing begins with the consonants of the 
Arabic alphabet and then the vowel signs. After 
the comprehension of each letter in its differ- 
ent position and shapes, the short chapters are 
taught in the form of spell-reading. This goes 
on simultaneously with further memorization 
of the Qur'an. Through this method, the whole 
of the Ouran or a part of it is memorized, with 
the ability to read and write all of the parts. 

After the study of the Ouran, competent and 
willing students begin the next level, which is 
generally known as ilmi (< Arabic “ilm ‘scholar- 
ship, knowledge’). Usually this level is attended 
by children of scholars. At this level, the begin- 
ning scholar is introduced to other books 
and disciplines, such as hadit, tafsir, and figh 
(Busairl 2002). Graduation from this level is 
normally at adulthood. The graduate can then 
devote himself to teaching. 

In rare cases, the graduate from this level pro- 
ceeds to the next level, which may be called the 
level of professionalization. Complex subjects 
such as philosophy, astrology, poetry, math- 
ematics, and world history are combined with 
deeper study of the Ouran and jurisprudence. 
Usually, scholars at this level do not graduate; 
rather, they shift to another teacher as they 
switch from one subject to the other. 

During the period between 1804 and 1903, 
Sheikh ‘Utman Danfodio waged his jihad 
against the monarchy in the north and estab- 
lished what has become known as the Sokoto 
Caliphate. During this period, Arabic studies 
were pursued with unprecedented zeal. The 
language of the administration was Arabic. 
Administrators, judges, and other public offic- 
ers were appointed on merit, one of the required 
qualities being literacy in Arabic. 

Although the Sokoto Caliphate was not the 
first Islamic administration in Nigeria, its pur- 
suit of Arabic knowledge was more zealous, 
and its application of the language affected 
the community more. Arabic manuscripts pro- 
duced during this age are still being studied and 
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referred to as evidence of the high quality of 
Arabic studies in Nigeria. 

There was a retrogression in the study of Ara- 
bic during the age of colonization (1903-1960). 
The expanding Sokoto Caliphate was curtailed 
by the British colonists in 1903 (Hisket 1984). 
When the British colonists introduced English 
education, they met Muslim communities with 
their own type of education in Arabic. The 
Sokoto Caliphate, and the Borno Empire in 
particular, kept their records and conducted 
their administration in Arabic. Perceiving Ara- 
bic as a threat to their language and civiliza- 
tion, the British Administration took measures 
against Arabic and put hurdles on its track. 
They relegated Arabic to the background and 
encouraged and promoted the English language 
by elevating the status of their trainees in Eng- 
lish in the society. Their trainees were offered 
paid jobs and appointed to leadership positions 
in all sectors of the administration. 

Muslim scholars who were teaching Arabic 
lost their elevated position and respected status 
in society, and were not offered jobs. When 
the Muslims insisted that the twin subjects of 
Arabic and Islamic studies had to be taught in 
Western schools if Muslims were to contribute 
fully to the success of the administration, Ara- 
bic and Islamic studies were introduced in the 
missionary schools and some Muslims were 
employed. They were, however, discriminated 
against on the job since their salaries did not 
take into account their years of study and 
experience, as was the case with those under 
Western education; they had no on-the-job 
training opportunities; they were low-paid; and 
they were not monitored to put in their best 
(Galadanci 1982). All this resulted in the dis- 
couragement of Arabic in all Muslim societies. 
Some Muslims who gave in to this pressure and 
sent their children to the English schools had to 
accept that the majority of them converted to 
Christianity. 

After independence in 1960, Muslims were 
able to improve the status of Arabic and its 
teaching. Due to the fact that the ritual prayer 
must be said in Arabic, Muslims have the obli- 
gation to learn sufficient Arabic to be able to 
perform this duty. The number of those who 
speak Arabic as a language of communica- 
tion is much lower, however. Arabic schools 
are numerous in those parts of Nigeria where 
Muslims have a majority, i.e. in the northern 
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and southwestern parts of the country. There 
are two types of Arabic students: those who 
learn the Ouran by heart (called Almajirai) 
and those who learn the Quran along with 
other Islamic subjects under the Islamiyah sys- 
tem. Not much is known about the number of 
people in each category. The government of 
Kano State, which has a large Muslim major- 
ity, announced in 2004 that the number of its 
Almajirai alone is two million. 

Institutions teaching Arabic and Islamic stud- 
ies have proliferated (Galadanci 1982). Univer- 
sities established on the platform of Western 
education have started to open departments 
for Arabic and Islamic studies. In 1964, for 
instance, the University of Ibadan started a 
certificate program, designed to assist students 
of private Arabic schools in their further devel- 
opment in the field (Abubakre 2002). At the 
present time, all federal universities, apart from 
those specifically dedicated to science or agri- 
culture, teach Arabic and Islamic studies. Col- 
leges of the federal government and some of 
the colleges owned by the states not only offer 
Arabic as a course but also recognize it as one 
of the official languages on their premises. 
Arabic has found its way into the broadcasting 
houses. Sawt Nayjiriya broadcasts in Arabic 
from Lagos. 

Although the electronic age with its comput- 
ers and electronic devices did not start with the 
year 2000, this year marked a clear departure 
from the past. For instance, before this year 
very few computer centers were available in the 
different parts of Nigeria with Arabic Windows. 
From the year 2000, however, several centers 
where Arabic can be processed and printed 
have been established. Publishing houses with 
facilities for quality printing and publishing of 
Arabic materials are on the increase. Bilingual 
academic journals have increased in number 
in Nigerian universities. Arabic magazines, 
periodicals, and weekly newspapers have been 
founded, particularly in Lagos. 

With the penetration of Islam into Nigeria, 
Arabic accompanied the faith as a tool neces- 
sary for its understanding. Since then, the two 
disciplines have maintained a close relation- 
ship. Between then and now, the study of 
Arabic has witnessed a tremendous growth. 
It has grown from the status of a discipline 
learned only by rote memorization, studied in 
private houses and under shade trees, into a 
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huge complex field with different branches and 
ample opportunities, offered through all types 
of media. 
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Nigerian Arabic > Subsaharan Africa 


Nisba 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The term nisba refers to an adjective which is 
derived from a noun. The nisba is sometimes 
called > iddfa (Stbawayhi, Kitab Tl, 335). It 
is first aimed at creating adjectives related to 
countries, tribes, cities, and persons (Ibn ‘Aqil, 
Sarb Il, 471) and thus plays an important role 
in personal names (see Sec. 5). 

There are many ways in Arabic to form the 
nisba: (i) insertion of the infix -iyy- between 
the noun and the declensional ending, which 
is by far the most common way; (ii) insertion 
of the infix -dniyy-, which denotes an inten- 
sive meaning and is used today mainly in the 
dialects; and (iii) the patterns fa“al, fal, fa‘il, 
fa‘al (al-fa‘ali), mif al, and mif Tl, which are 
no longer productive. The nisba is an adjective 
and is declined regularly, according to general 
adjectival patterns and grammatical rules. 

For cases in which the formation of the 
nisba was doubtful or problematic, early 
grammarians relied on what they heard from 
the Bedouin Arabs or deduced the form by 
analogy (qiyds) with existing forms. Quite 
often, they would even give more than one 
possibility and indicate their preference. Their 
aim was not only to prescribe or describe but 
also to make clear the underlying structures 
(Versteegh 1997:74). 

Reading the examples given by the grammar- 
ians, one might wonder about the purpose of 
forming a nisba from certain kinds of words: 
peculiar words (‘little shark’, ‘young female 
slave’), words which already have an adjec- 
tival meaning (‘long’, ‘good’), non-nominals 
(“i?, ‘how much’), numbers (‘fifteen’), phrases 
(‘the father of Bakr’, ‘sons of dogs’), complete 
sentences (‘he carried evil’), and even words 
that are already morphologically nisbas (as- 
Sdfi'ityy, name of the founder of a school of 
law). Actually, one should bear in mind that all 
of these are or could be personal names (par- 
ticularly nicknames), and as such are in need 
of a nisba. 
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2. THE INFIX -IYY- 


The infix -iyy— is the most common way to form 
a nisba. It is inserted between the word and 
the declensional ending. Since the declensional 
endings tend to be left out in the oral realiza- 
tion of Modern Arabic, the masculine singular 
form of this infix is generally pronounced and 
transcribed 7. In this article, it is transcribed 
fully in order to avoid confusion with the rst 
person pronominal suffix -7. Compare manzili 
‘my home’ (underlying structure /manzil-i/) and 
manzili ‘domestic’ (underlying structure /man- 
zil-iyy-/). 

The infix -iyy— is declined regularly. The fem- 
inine singular form is —iyyat-; the dual forms 
are -iyydni/-iyyayni; and the plural forms are 
-iyyunal—iyyina and —iyydt-. 

The infix is generally added to the masculine 
singular form of the word. Thus, the six words 
muslim, muslima, muslimani, muslimatani, mus- 
limuna, muslimat ‘Muslim [masc. sg., fem. sg., 
masc. du., fem. du., masc. pl., fem. pl]’ share 
the same nisba: muslimiyy. 

The feminine singular nisba, -iyyat-, has in 
more recent times been used to create neolo- 
gisms and abstract nouns (Sublet 1993:54) such 
as ta‘bir ‘expression’: ta‘biriyya ‘expressive- 
ness’; huwa ‘he’: huwiyya ‘identity’. The femi- 
nine plural nisba, —iyyat-, is also used to form 
abstract nouns, e.g. luga ‘language’: lugawiyydt 
‘linguistics’; sawt ‘sound’: sawtiyyat ‘phonetics’ 
(> terminology). 

In some cases, the addition of the infix may 
cause phonetic changes. If the word already 
ends in two yd’s, they are simply replaced by 
the infix -iyy- (kursiyy ‘chair’: kursiyy). If the 
word ends in an ’alif maqstra or 7alif manqusa, 
these are deleted (bubdrd ‘bustard’: hubdriyy; 
mu‘tad” ‘aggressor’: mu‘tadiyy). If the vowel 
before the last consonant is a kasra, it changes 
into a fatha (malik ‘king’: malakiyy; namir 
‘panther’: namariyy). If the word contains the 
sequence -yyi- before the last consonant, this 
is replaced by —y-/ (tayyib ‘good’: taybiyy). If 
the word is of the pattern fala and its root 
is neither hollow nor contains a geminate, it 
changes to the pattern fa‘aliyy (banifa ‘ortho- 
dox’: hanafiyy; but tawila ‘long’: tawiliyy, 
because the root is hollow). If the word is of the 
pattern fu‘ayl or fu‘ayla and its root is neither 
hollow nor contains a geminate, it turns to the 
pattern fu‘aliyy (qurays ‘little shark’: qurasiyy; 
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jubayna ‘little girl’: jubaniyy; but jalila ‘vener- 
able’: jaliliyy, because here the root contains a 
geminate). In phrases and sentences, the second 
element is deleted unless it is the more mean- 
ingful, so that the first part is deleted (xamsata 
‘asar ‘fifteen’: xamsiyy; ’abu bakr ‘the father of 
Bakr’: bakriyy; ibn az-zubayr ‘the son of az- 
Zubayr’: zubayriyy; ‘abd manaf ‘the slave of 
Manaf’: mandfiyy; ta’abbata Sarr’ ‘he carried 
evil’: taabbatiyy). In compounds it depends 
on the case (badramawt ‘Hadramawt [a region 
in modern Yemen)’: badramiyy; but ba‘albakk 
‘Baalbek [a city in Lebanon)’: ba‘liyy). In birad- 
ical non-nominals, the second consonant may 
be doubled (kam ‘how much?’: kammiyy; law 
“if: lawwiyy). 

In some cases, a hidden root consonant may 
resurface in the misba, and there is some- 
times a discussion among grammarians about 
the nature of this hidden consonant, as in 
’ab ‘father’: *abawiyy; sana ‘year’: sanawiyy 
or sanahiyy; Safa ‘lip’: Safiyy or Safahiyy or 
Safawiyy; bir ‘female genitals’: birabiyy (sic!; cf. 
Sibawayhi, Kitab Ill, 359.3-4) 

There are exceptions to these general rules. 
For example, in some rare cases the nisba 
can be formed from the plural form of the 
noun, especially for personal names (bani 
kilab ‘sons of dogs’: kilabiyy; ’ansar ‘support- 
ers [of Muhammad in Medina]’: ’ansdriyy), 
nouns that do not have a singular form (ababil 
‘ababil birds’: *ababiliyy), or nouns that have 
a different meaning in the singular (al-jazira 
‘the island’: jaziriyy; but al-jaz@ir ‘Algeria’: 
jaz@iriyy ‘Algerian’). There are other notable 
exceptions, with no explanation, such as the 
nisba of basra (a city in modern Iraq): bisriyy 
instead of *basriyy (sic!; cf. Sibawayhi, Kitab 
Ill, 336.2; Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarb Il, 471.2-3); marw 
(modern Mary, a city in Turkmenistan): mar- 
waztyy. 

In many cases, especially in some dialects, /w/ 
is added before the infix -iyy-, which surfaces 
as —awiyy— or —dwiyy-. The word itself may 
undergo minor modifications. The addition of 
this waw depends on the number of syllables 
in the word, as well as on the final phonemes 
of the word. It occurs after biradical words 
(ibn ‘son’: banawiyy; dam ‘blood’: damawiyy; 
itndn ‘two’: tanawiyy); after short words end- 
ing in ’alif maqsura (fata ‘adolescent’: fatawiyy; 
but mustafa ‘Mustafa’: mustafiyy, because it 
is a longer word); after short words ending 
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in ’alif manqusa (Saj” ‘worried’: Sajawiyy; but 
mu‘tad” ‘aggressor’: mu‘tadiyy, because it is 
a longer word); after short words ending in 
double /yy/ (nabiyy ‘prophet’: nabawiyy; hayy 
‘alive’: hayawiyy); after words with the femi- 
nine ending -a@ (sabra’ ‘desert’: sabrawiyy; but 
kisa@ ‘garment’: kis@iyy, because here -a@ is 
not a feminine ending); after short words with 
the feminine ending Cyat-, where C is any 
consonant (zinya ‘last child’: zinawiyy); after 
words whose root is weak (qusayy [a male 
given name]: qusawiyy; ’umayya ‘young female 
slave’: *umawiyy). If the root is both assimilated 
and weak, the initial waw is restored (Siya 
‘blotch’: wiSawiyy). 

In some rare cases, a hamza is added and the 
infix surfaces as -@iyy-. This applies generally 
to words with the feminine ending —dyat-, as 
in sigdaya ‘irrigation’: sig@iyy. Here, the ending 
and the infix combine into a new ending. 

These are only a few examples, but the gram- 
marians present many more detailed cases, and 
quite often they give two or three possible nisbas 
for one word. For example, aya ‘verse’ may have 
the following nisbas: ’@iyy, “dyiyy, and ’dwiyy, 
both because it is a short word and because it 
ends with a radical consonant ya’; and dabya 
‘female gazelle’ may have the following nisbas: 
dabyiyy and dabawiyy, according to usage. 

There are also many exceptions to the pre- 
ceding rules, such as zakariyyd’ [a male given 
name]: zakariyydwiyy, although the ending @ 
is not feminine; gad” ‘judge’: gddiyy, although 
it is a short word. 

In modern reference grammars (Afgani 
1971; Nima 1973), the morphological rules 
for the formation of the —-iyy— nisba are very 
simplified, especially the rules for the addition 
of a consonant before the infix. 


3. THE INFIX -—ANIYY- 


In some cases, the infix —dniyy— is used instead 
of -iyy- in order to indicate an ‘intensive’ 
nisba. In Classical Arabic, it was used only for 
physical traits (libya ‘beard’: libyadniyy ‘wear- 
ing a long beard’; ragaba ‘neck’: raqabdniyy 
‘stiff-necked’; Sar ‘hair’: Sa‘rdniyy ‘having 
strong hair’). In many dialects, this intensive 
nisba is used more frequently than the regu- 
lar -iyy— (compare ’amrikiyy and ’amrikdniyy 
‘American’; tahtiyy and tabtaniyy ‘lower’). 
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4. THE PATTERNS FA‘AL, FA‘IL, 
FA‘IL, FA‘AL'S (AL-FA‘ALI), MIF‘AL AND 
MIF‘IL 


When the nisba is used to indicate the pro- 
fession of the person represented in the root 
noun, such as ‘related to clothes’, ‘related to 
bread’, ‘related to camels’, the pattern fa“al 
is used, as in tiyadb ‘clothes’: tawwab ‘he who 
sells clothes’; xubz ‘bread’: xabbaz ‘baker’; sarf 
‘expense’: sarraf ‘money changer’. 

When the nisba is used to indicate a rela- 
tionship meaning ‘possessor of’, the patterns 
fail, fail, mif‘al, and mifZl are used, as in dir‘ 
‘armor’: ddari° ‘armored’; nabl ‘arrow’: nabil 
‘archer’; ta‘am ‘food’: ta‘im ‘possessor of food’; 
libds ‘clothes’: labis ‘possessor of clothes’; ‘itr 
‘perfume’: mi‘tar ‘possessor of perfume’; budur 
‘speed’: mibdir ‘running fast’. 

The pattern fa‘al (al-fa‘ali) also carries a 
nisba meaning, as in yaman ‘Yemen’: yamdan" 
“Yemenite’; as-sa’m ‘Syria’: Sa’am ‘Syrian’. 

These patterns are no longer productive in 
modern Arabic to build new nisbas. 


5. THE NISBA IN THE ONOMASTIC 
SEQUENCE 


For general information about the use of the 
nisba in onomastics, see Caetani and Gabrieli 
(1915), Schimmel (1989), and Sublet (1991, 
1993). The nisba ‘name of relation’ reveals 
the privileged participation of a personage 
in a determinate geographic space, as in the 
ethnonym al-qahiri, or in a definite sociocul- 
tural area, as in al-ansdri (cf. Fierro 2004), 
al-banbali, as-suft. (In this section, the nisba 
ending is transliterated by 7 instead of iyy, 
according to conventional usage in transliterat- 
ing names.) Whether the onomastic sequence 
by which a person is designated is short or 
expanded, the nisba is always placed at the end 
(> proper names). 

In fact, in contrast to the ism or the kunya, 
the nisba is not the primary component of 
the medieval Arabic name. Most of the per- 
sons mentioned by al-Jawzjani (d. 259/873), 
for instance, in his *Abwal ar-rijal, do not 
have any nisba. The nisba, however, supplies 
a complement of information often significant. 
Sometimes, it differentiates between homonyms, 
for example, one kunya from another in al’ Azdi 
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(d. 374/984; *Asmd? 29), who distinguishes 
between ’Abia "Umama al-Bahili, "Aba "Umama 
al-~Ansari, and ’Abua "Umama al-Hariti. The 
nisba’s special function is to reveal the socio- 
cultural links of the person (properties, tribe, 
family, sect, clientele, teacher, legal madhab). 
This is above all the case in the great bio- 
graphical repertories from the Mamluk period 
(Ayalon 1975). In as-Safadi (d. 764/1263) and 
al-Magqrizi (d. 845/1441), as well as in Ibn 
Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449) and as-Saxawi 
(d. 902/1497), the nisba can be aggregated dif- 
ferently, according to the wish of the author of 
the biographical notices. Different authors may 
present the same person with different chains 
of nisbas, giving the reader a very precise but 
nuanced idea of what his life was like. 

Thus, the sequence composed by al-Maqrizi 
about one of his contemporaries, “Isma‘l ibn 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd as-Samad, includes five nis- 
bas: al-Hasimi al-‘Aqili al-Jabarti as-Sufi as- 
Safil (Maqrizi, “Ugiid I, 404-406). Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani, in turn, composed a notice on this 
same person, whom he regarded as one of his 
teachers (Ibn Hajar, Mu‘jam III, 85, no. 447), 
attributing to him only two nisbas: al-Jabarti 
tumma az-Zabidi, this last nisba being the trans- 
formation of the expression nazil Zabid, which 
we find at the end of al-Maqrizi’s onomastic 
sequence. As for as-Saxawi, while he picks up 
the nomenclature of al-Maqrizi, he remains 
faithful to his teacher Ibn Hajar: al-Hasimi 
al-Aqili al-Jabarti tumma az-Zabidi a8-Safit 
(Saxawi, Daw’ II, 282-283, no. 893). Here, 
the nisba as-sufi, which connects the person to 
the world of the mystics, has disappeared. AS- 
Sawkani (d. 1250/1834) follows his example, 
using precisely the same combination as as- 
Saxawi (Sawkani, Badr I, 139). Thus, the nisba 
can disappear from an onomastic sequence from 
one author to another, but it can also acquire 
additional specifications. By the expression as- 
saxawi al~asl al-qahiri al-mawlid we under- 
stand that this person’s family hailed from Saxa 
(a village in West Fustat), but he himself was 
born in Cairo. The most relevant words are al- 
asl (his origin, whether of the person himself or 
of one of his ancestors), al-mawlid (his birth), 
al-mansa@ (where the person grew up, received 
his first education, or even more), ad-ddr (his 
residence), al-mawgqi‘ (his situation, especially 
with regard to the legal madhab he belonged 
to), and al-wafat (his death). 
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A nisba may be equivocal for two main rea- 
sons: (i) defective script (without subscripted 
points, al-jamali can be confused with al- 
bamuli); and (ii) homonymy (possible confu- 
sion between different nisbas, e.g. al-banaft, 
formed from the tribal name of the Banu 
Hanifa, and al-banafi, formed from the name 
of the founder of the Hanafi madhab, al-Imam 
*Aba Hanifa). These difficulties are amplified 
when the nisba reaches the level of the ‘name 
of celebrity’ (Subra). In order to deal with these 
difficulties, medieval authors at an early age 
composed specific works collecting and sorting 
all the problematic nisbas. For problems with 
unvocalized spelling, al-Azdi’s Mustabih may 
be mentioned here, and for problems arising 
out of homonymy, al-Qaysarani’s ’Ansab. 

The most important of the onomastic works 
is certainly the Kitab al-’ansab ‘Book of gene- 
alogies and proper names of relation’ by "Abu 
Sa‘d as-Sam‘ani (d. 562/1166). This book was 
abridged and corrected by ‘zz ad-Din Ibn 
alPAtir (d. 630/1233; Ibn al-Atir, Lubab), 
which in its turn was abridged and revised by 
the Egyptian polygraph Jalal ad-Din as-Suyuti 
(d. 911/1505; Suyuti, Lubb al-lubab). Thus, 
the nisba was, in both scholarly and folk 
literature (Galley 2003), not only the way by 
which persons were described in their own 
personal history but also in their strong adher- 
ence to any number of group identities. This 
usage was abandoned in the course of the 20th 
century. 
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Nominal Clauses 


Nominal clauses in Arabic (jumal ismiyya) 
are clauses in which the first constituent is a 
nominal expression (mubtada’ ‘that which is 
begun with, inchoative’; > ibtida’), of which the 
remaining subconstituent of the clause (> xabar 
‘news, announcement’) is predicated. Mubtada’ 
and xabar are translated here as ‘initial Noun 
Phrase (NP)’ and ‘report’, respectively. The 
report constituent has two basic types. The first 
is a complete > ‘verbal clause’ containing a pro- 
noun rabit ‘binder, connector’ which ‘resumes’ 
or is bound by the initial NP, as illustrated in 
(1) and (8) below. The second type is headed by 
a nonverbal > predicate, such as an adjective 
(13a), participle (13b), preposition (13c), or 
noun phrase (13d). The initial NP must also be 
definite or ‘specific’. Nominal clauses with ver- 
bal reports have two subtypes: those in which 
the initial NP is construed as the subject of the 
verb (x), and those in which the initial NP is 
construed as an object or oblique argument of 
the report (8), or possibly as an argument of a 
more deeply embedded clause (10). 

Western grammarians have studied whether 
initial NPs in these different kinds of nominal 
clauses can be analyzed uniformly as either > 
subjects or > topics, or whether the different 
types require different analyses. The consen- 
sus seems to be that in some nominal clauses 
the initial NP is a topic, while in others it is a 
subject. However, certain recent studies suggest 
that at least some initial NPs that appear to be 
topics may also have subject properties. 
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1. NOMINAL CLAUSES WITH 
VERBAL REPORTS 


The first major category of nominal clauses are 
those in which the report constituent is a verbal 
clause. There are two subtypes: those in which 
the initial NP is construed as the subject of the 
verb, and those in which it is construed as a 
more oblique argument. 


1.1. Nominal clauses with initial subjects 
The first subtype of verbal report takes the ini- 
tial NP as its subject (‘initial subject’): 


(1) a. al-awladu la‘abu 
the-boys.mp-Nom _ play.Perf.3mp 


kurat-a l-qadam 
ball-Acc the-foot 
‘The boys played football’ 
b. al-banat-u yadrusna 
the-girls.fs-Nom — study.Imperf.3fp. 
Ind 


l-qawd‘id-a 
the-grammar 
‘The girls study grammar’ 


Some grammarians analyze initial subjects 
as topics occupying a left-dislocated position 
(Bakir 1980; Fassi-Fehri 1988, 1991, 1993; 
Ouhalla 1988, 1991, 1994; Demirdache 1991; 
Plunkett 1993, 1996). Others argue that initial 
subjects are not topics but rather preverbal sub- 
jects (Mohammad 1988, 1990, 2000; Bolotin 
1995; Benmamoun 2000; Bahloul and Harbert 
2002). 
Four generalizations are at stake: 


i. Like other initial NPs, the initial subject 
must be semantically definite or specific; 

ii. The dependency between an initial sub- 
ject and the subject position of the report 
is more local than are the dependencies 
between nonsubject initial NPs and their 
rabit-pronouns; 

iii. The initial subjects, like other initial NPs, 
must precede fronted constituents (— front- 
ing) such as question words or preposi- 
tional phrases; 

iv. In Standard Arabic, initial subjects con- 
trol full > agreement on the verb, while 
a postverbal subject controls only gender 
agreement. 
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The two approaches focus on different subsets 
of (i)-(iv). Treating initial subjects as left-dis- 
located topics accounts for generalizations (i), 
(iii), and (iv). According to this approach, the 
agreement marking on the verb, and in particu- 
lar nonsingular number marking, is an incor- 
porated pronoun which acts as the rabit for 
the initial subject. This captures the distinction 
made in generalization (iv), a well-known con- 
trast in the 3rd person paradigm between initial 
subjects and postverbal subjects (+ agreement). 
Postverbal subjects control only agreement in 
gender, the verb being marked in the singular 
(2), while initial subjects control full agreement 
in gender and number (3). 


al-bandat-u 
the-girls.fp-Nom 


(2) a. j@at 
come.Perf.3 fs 
‘The girls came’ 
b. *j?na 
come.Perf.3fp 


l-banat-u 
the-girls.fp-Nom 


. al-banat-u jina 
the-girls.fp-Nom —come.Perf.3fp 
‘(As for) the girls, they came’ 

b. *al-bandat-u j@at 

the-girls.fp-Nom come.Perf.3 fs 


The analysis also captures the generalization in 
point (iii) by predicting data reported by Bakir 
(1980) and Fassi-Fehri (1982, cited by Plunkett 
1993:243-244) which show that the initial 
subject must precede fronted elements (see also 
Lalami 1995 for Moroccan Arabic): 


(4) a. at-tullabu, mata 
the-students.mp-Nom when 
dahabu ila Iirag? 
go.Perf.3mp to the-Iraq 


‘The students, when did they go to Iraq?’ 
(Bakir 1980:128) 
b. *mata t-tullabu dahabu ila I“irag? 


If left-dislocated NPs occupy a position higher 
than and to the left of the position occupied by 
fronted constituents, then initial subjects are 
left-dislocated. Likewise, generalization (ii) is 
easily captured by the left-dislocation analysis, 
because a simple constraint can be stated for 
all initial NPs requiring them to be definite or 
specific (— specificity). 

The competing approach to initial subjects 
treats them as subjects proper because they 
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behave more like English subjects than English 
topics. Mohammad (2000) argues that point 
(ii) — that initial subjects are in a more local 
dependency with their predicates than other 
initial NPs — shows that a different kind of 
dependency holds between an initial subject 
and the subject position in which it is construed 
than holds between a nonsubject initial NP and 
its rabit. 

In (5), for example, al-ijtima‘ ‘the meeting’ 
is construed as the subject of the embedded 
verb hasala ‘took place’. In (5a), it is an initial 
subject taking the clause headed by hasala as 
its report, while in (5b) it is the postverbal 
subject position. This complement clause is 
itself embedded within the interrogative clause 
headed by tatasa@alu ‘wonders’: 


zaynab-u 

Zainab.fs-Nom 

-inna-ha tatas@alu... 

that-cl3 fs wonder.Imperf.3fs.Ind 

‘Zainab said that she wonders...’ 

a. [man  iddaa -anna 
who claim.Perf.3ms_ that 
Lijtimda‘-a hasala 
the-meeting.ms-Acc — occur.Perf.3ms 
fi bagdad-a| 
in Baghdad-Gen 
‘...who claimed that the meeting took 
place in Baghdad’ 


(5) qalat 
say.Perf.3 fs 


b. [man  idda‘a ’anna fi 
who claim.Perf.3ms = that —in 
bagdad-a hasala 


Baghdad-Gen 
|-ijtima-a 
the-meeting.ms-Acc 


occur.Perf.3ms 


The examples in (6a, 6b) are variations on (5a, 
sb), with left-dislocation of al-ijtimd‘. (6a) is 
acceptable, while (6b) is not. The dependency in 
(6a) between al-ijtima‘-u and the rabit-pronoun 
crosses the WH-island headed by tatasd@’alu. In 
contrast, the unacceptable (6b) associates al- 
ijtimd’-u with the postverbal subject position 
of hasala, the unacceptability being due to the 
dependency crossing the WH-island boundary: 


(6) al-ijtima-u; qalat 
the-meeting.ms-Nom _ say.Perf.3fs 
zaynab-u >inna-ha 
Zainab.fs-Nom that-cl3fs 
tatas@alu 


wonder.Imperf.3 fs.Ind 
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a. [man iddaa ?anna-hu 
who claim.Perf.3ms _ that-cl3ms 
hasala fi bagdad-a| 
happen.Perf.3ms in Baghdad-Gen 

b. [man idda‘a -anna 
who claim.Perf.3ms__ that 
basalat;] fi bagdad-a 
happen.Perf.3ms in Baghdad-Gen 


‘The meeting, Zeinab said that she won- 
ders who claimed that it took place in 
Baghdad’ 


If agreement marking on the verb functions as 
a rabit-pronoun, as claimed by the left-disloca- 
tion approach, then (6b) should be acceptable, 
because it should be the same kind of island- 
crossing dependency as seen in (6a). Moham- 
mad (2000) takes the unacceptability of the 
example to indicate that initial subjects are 
not left-dislocated from the postverbal subject 
position but rather are associated with it by 
NP-raising. 

This conclusion is supported by data from 
Bakir (1980:162-163), showing that a sentence 
with two initial NPs of the same number and 
gender can only be construed with the second 
initial NP as the subject of the verb: 


hind-un 
Hind.fs-Nom 


(7) fatimat-u 
Fatima.fs-Nom 
raat-ha 
see.Perf.3 fs-cl3 fs 
‘Fatima, Hind saw her’ 
**Hind, Fatima saw her’ 
(Bakir 1980:163) 


The potential ambiguity caused by the identical 
gender and number values for the two initial 
NPs is resolved by interpreting the second ini- 
tial NP as a nondislocated subject. 


1.2. Topicalization and nominal clauses 


In the second subtype of verbal report con- 
stituents, the initial NP is associated with a 
resumptive pronoun in a more oblique position 
(> resumption). Clauses of this type are often 
analyzed as involving left-dislocation of the ini- 
tial NP. This means that the initial NP is ‘dislo- 
cated’ to a position outside of the clause where 
it fills a discourse role (such as > topic or > 
focus), rather than an argument or > thematic 
role (such as subject, object, or oblique). It is 
‘linked’ or ‘bound’ (— binding) to a rabit-pro- 
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noun occupying an object or oblique position 


within the report constituent: 


sami‘a-ha 
hear.Perf.3ms-cl3 fs 


(8) a. hind-un, 
Hind.fs-Nom 
muhammad-un 
Mohammad.ms-Nom 
‘Hind, Mohammad heard her’ 

b. as-Sari-u, qabaltu 
the-street.ms-nom  meet.Perf.1s 
sdlim-an fi-hi 
Salim.ms-Acc in-cl3ms 
‘The street, I meet Salim on it’ 


c. fatimat-u, iStaraytu 
Fatima.fs-Nom __ buy.Perf.1s 
kitab-a-ha l--ams-a 


book-Acc-cl3fs —_ the-yesterday-Acc 

‘Fatima, I bought her book yesterday’ 
d. al-mu‘allimana, dahabu 

the-teachers.mp.Nom  go.Perf.3mp 

ila buyut-i-him 

to houses-Gen-cl3 mp 

‘The teachers, they went to their houses’ 

(Bakir 1980:60-61) 


Clauses can contain more than one left-dislo- 
cated NP, showing that one nominal clause 
can take another nominal clause as its report 
constituent: 


salim-un, 
Salim.ms-Nom 


(9) a. hind-un, 
Hind.fs-Nom 
tadribu-hu 
beat.Imperf.3 fs-cl3 ms 
‘Hind, Salim, she beats him’ 
(Bakir 1980:165) 

b. mubammad-un, 
Muhammad.ms-Nom 


as-sayyarat-u, -uxt-u-hu, 
the-car.fs-Nom _ sister.fs-Nom-cl3ms 
ba‘a-ha la-ha 


sell.Perf.3ms-cl3fs _ to-cl3fs 
‘Mohammad, the car, his sister, he sold 
it to her’ 

(Bakir 1980:169) 


Left-dislocation of the initial NP has been 
analyzed as insertion of the initial NP into 
the left-dislocated position (Bakir 1980; Ayoub 
1981; Fassi-Fehri 1982, 1988, 1991, 1993; 
Plunkett 1993; Lalami 1995). The > binding 
relationship between the initial NP and its 
rabit-pronoun is then established by a co-index- 
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ing rule. This is motivated by the insensitivity 
of the relationship between the initial NP and 
the rabit to syntactic island constraints (Ross 
1967), such as the Complex-NP Constraint 
(10a) or the WH-Island Constraint (1ob): 


(10) a. zayd-un, ’adunnu 
Zaid.ms-Nom __ believe.Imperf.1s.Ind 
r-rajul-a [lladi 
the-man.ms-Nom _ Rel.ms 
intaqada-hu 
criticize.Perf.3ms-cl3 ms 
intabara] 
commit:suicide.Perf.3ms 
‘(As for) Zaid, I believe that the man 
who criticized him committed suicide’ 
(Mohammad 2000:68) 

b. al-walad-u, tas@altu 
the-boy.ms-Nom _ wonder.Perf.1s 
[man raa-hu] 
who _ see.Perf.3ms-cl3ms 
‘(As for) the boy, I wondered who 
saw him’ 

(Mohammad 2000:67) 


Island-sensitivity is widely assumed to be diag- 
nostic of syntactic movement, so the depend- 
encies in (8) show that the initial NPs are not 
associated with their rabit-pronouns by move- 
ment and so must be base generated in the left- 
dislocated position. 

Evidence from Lebanese Arabic, provided 
by Aoun and Benmamoun (1998), Aoun, a.o. 
(2001), and Aoun and Li (2003), shows that 
initial NPs that are in island-violating depend- 
encies should be distinguished from those that 
are not. This is because an initial NP in an 
island-compliant dependency can be interpreted 
in the position occupied by its rabit-pronoun. 
To illustrate, in (11) the possessive pronoun 
inside the initial NP talmiz-a ‘her student’ is 
interpreted as bound by the quantificational NP 
kall m‘allme ‘every teacher’. 


(11) talmiz-a §-Sitan 
student.ms-cl3 fs the-naughty.ms 
b-ta‘rfo -anno 
Ind-know.Imperf.zp that 
kall mallmet 
every __ teacher.fs 
°@ sat-o 


punish.Perf.3fs-cl3ms 
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‘Her naughty student, you know that 
every teacher; punished him’ 

“You know that every teacher punished 
her naughty student’ 

(Aoun and Benmamoun 1998:5 80) 


This is an example of syntactic reconstruction, 
a process which is also taken to be diagnostic 
of syntactic movement. 

By contrast, when the initial NP is separated 
from its rabit-pronoun by a syntactic island, 
the reconstructed interpretation is not available 
and the pronoun must be assigned an interpre- 
tation from the context, as in (12). 


(12) talmiz-a §-Sitan 
student.ms-cl3fs  the-naughty.ms 
fallayto -ablma _ kall 
leave.Perf.2p before — every 
ntallme ta@asat-o 
teacher.fs punish. Imperf.3 fs-cl3ms 


‘Her/*; naughty student, you know that 
every teacher; punished him’ 
(Aoun and Benmamoun 1998:5 80) 


The conclusions here are that (i) at least some 
initial NPs are moved into the initial position 
and (ii) the resumptive (> resumption) pronouns 
they bind are not independent constituents but 
rather pronounced traces of movement. 


2. COPULAR CLAUSES 


The second major category of nominal clauses 
are those in which the report constituent is 
headed by nonverbal predicates, such as adjec- 
tives (13a), participles (13b), prepositions (13C¢), 
and nouns (13d). 


(13) a. ‘isa tawilu s-sabr 

Isa.ms long.ms-Nom _ the-patience 
‘Isa is very patient’ 

b. xalil-un 
Khalil.ms-Nom 
n@im-un fi 
sleep.Act.Part.ms-Nom in 
L-bayt-i 


the-house-Gen 
‘Khalil is sleeping in the house’ 


c. jares ft Samal-i garb-i 
Jaresh in north-Gen west-Gen 
l?urdunn 
the-Jordan 


‘Jaresh is in the northwest of Jordan’ 
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d. dayzi l’amir — katibat-un 
Daisy al-Amir writer.fs-Nom 
“‘waqiyyat-un 
Iraqi.fs-Nom 
‘Daisy al-Amir is an Iraqi writer’ 


Clauses of this type are often called copular 
clauses. 

In copular clauses, the report constituents 
are lexical or simplex predicates lacking a 
subject argument. For this reason, the initial 
NPs are usually analyzed as subjects because 
they saturate the predicate (Jelinek 1981, 1983; 
Fassi-Fehri 1982; Eid ro91; Plunkett 1993; 
Mohammad 1998; Eisele 1999, who treats 
them as left-dislocated). Furthermore, as noted 
by Fassi-Fehri (1982, cited by Plunkett 1993), 
unlike initial subjects with verbal report con- 
stituents, the initial NP in a nonverbal predica- 
tion can follow a question word, as in (14). 


(14) a. Rayfa lLjaww-u fi 
how the-weather.ms-Nom in 
§-Sita@’-i? 
the-winter-Gen 
‘How is the weather in the winter?’ 
(Plunkett 1993:245) 

b. *al-jaww-u kayfa ft §-Sitd-i? 


Nonetheless, initial NPs in copular clauses must 
still be definite or specific (— specificity). 

An important subtype of copular clauses are 
those in which the report is a definite noun 
phrase. These are referred to as equational 
clauses and require that the initial NP and the 
report be linked by a ‘pronoun of separation’ 
(damir al-fasl), also known as a ‘copular pro- 
noun’, as in (15). 


(15) a. marwan-un huwa 
Marwan.ms-Nom_ cl.3ms 
t-tawil-u 
the-tall.ms-Nom 
‘Marwan is the tall one’ 


b. al-hagiqat-u hiya ?anna-ni 
the-truth.fs-Nom  cl.fs__ that-clis 
lam -aqra’ 
not.Past read.Juss.1s 
al-wajib-a 


the-assignment-Acc 
‘The truth is that I did not read the 
assignment’ 
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The pronoun of separation is required to make 
it clear that the report constituent is not an 
adjectival or appositive modifier (16a) and that 
the whole string has clausal structure (16b). 
(16) a. ’abmad-u t-tawil-u 
Ahmad.ms-Nom _ the-tall.ms-Nom 
‘Ahmad the tall, tall Ahmad?’ 


b. ?abmad-u huwa 
Ahmad cl.3ms 
t-tawil-u 


the-tall.ms-Nom 
‘Ahmad is the tall one’ 


The copular pronoun has been analyzed as an 
auxiliary, in the same category as verbs like 
kana ‘to be’ (Jelinek 1982; Eid 1983, 1991; 
Awwad 1987; Shlonsky 1997), and, in some 
dialects, as part of the > negation morpheme 
mis (Eid 1991, 1993). Eid (1983, 1991, 1993) 
and Awwad (1987), for example, note that cop- 
ular pronouns can host the ma-...-§ negation 
circumfix, which attaches primarily to verbs 
or auxiliaries. This suggests that the pronoun 
itself is an auxiliary. A copular pronoun host- 
ing negation (called a ‘pronoun of negation’) 
also licenses > pro-drop, a property shared 
with verbal stems but lacking for the simplex 
negation mis, as in (17a, 17b) from Egyptian 
Arabic. 


(17) a. (ana) ma-ni-s sakna hina 
Irs not-clrs-Neg _ living.fs here 
‘Tam not living here’ 
b. *(ana) mis sakna hina 
Irs not living.fs here 


‘T am not living here’ 
Egyptian Arabic (Eid 1991:51) 


Likewise, Eid (1991) shows that the copular 
pronoun can be used to contrast an auxiliary, 
as in (18). 


(18) ‘ali ma-kan-§ 
Aliims  not-be.Perf.3ms-Neg 
il-mudarris, ‘ali huwwa il-mudarris 
the-teacher Ali.ms he the-teacher 
‘Ali WASN'T the teacher, Ali IS the teacher’ 
(Eid 1991:49) 


The first clause is in the past tense, and its 
truth value is being negated and corrected by 
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the assertion of present tense in the second 
conjunct. Therefore, what is being contrasted is 
the information expressed by the tense-nodes in 
the clauses and, therefore, by the auxiliary ele- 
ment. Because the copular pronoun is providing 
this contrast, it appears to be in the auxiliary 
position. 


3. ARABIC AS A TOPIC-PROMINENT 
LANGUAGE 


Recently, it has been argued that initial NPs in 
non-island-compliant dependencies are in fact 
a kind of subject called ‘broad subject’ (Doron 
1996; Doron and Heycock 1999; Heycock and 
Doron 2003; Alexopoulou a.o. 2004). A broad 
subject is the subject of a clause in which the 
predicate is itself a clause. The claim is that 
Arabic clausal predications can be based on 
both lexical predicates and derived, relative- 
clause-like predicates. It differs in this respect 
from languages like English, in which only 
lexical predicates may be the basis of a clausal 
predication. 

The evidence for this claim is that broad 
subjects share four properties with the subjects 
of lexical predicates that distinguish them from 
initial NPs which are interpreted as topics. The 
first property is that a report constituent can be 
conjoined with a lexical predicate: 


(19) sayydarat-i, [lawn-u-ha 


car.fs-clrs color.ms-Nom-cl3 fs 
zahiyy-un] wa-[maftuhat-un 
bright.ms and-open.fs-Nom 
min al-a‘la] 


from the-above 

‘My car, its color is bright and [it is] a 
convertible’ 

‘My car is brightly colored and a 
convertible’ 

(Doron and Heycock 1999:73) 


The Coordinate Structure Constraint (Ross 1967) 
predicts that a constituent associated with a 
particular grammatical function in one con- 
junct must be associated with the same gram- 
matical function in the other. Since the second 
conjunct in (19) is an incomplete predicate if it 
occurs by itself as in (20), the initial NP in (19) 
must be construed as its subject. 
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(20) a. sayydrat-i maftubat-un — min 
car.fs-clrs open.fs-Nom — from 
al-ala 
the-above 


‘My car is open from above’ or ‘My 
car is a convertible’ 
b. *maftubat-un min al-a‘la 


According to the Coordinate Structure Con- 
straint, if the initial NP (19) is the grammatical 
subject of the second conjunct, it must be the 
grammatical subject of the first conjunct as well. 

The second property is that initial NPs can be 
semantically nonreferring, while topics must be 
referential. For example, the initial NP in (21) 
is a negative polarity item, and hence a non- 
referring expression: 


(21) ’ayy-u muxrif-in 
any-Nom _ director.ms-Gen 
-ajnabiyy-in, la 
foreign.ms-Gen not 
nuvidu -aflam-a-hu 
show.Imperf.rp.Ind  films-Acc-cl3ms 
min duni tarjamat-in 
without translation-Gen 


‘Any foreign director, we don’t show his 
films without subtitles’ 

‘We don’t show any foreign director’s 
films without subtitles’ 

(Doron and Heycock 1999:84) 


The third property is that broad subjects appear 
to be used inside embedded clauses while topics 
cannot be: 


lawn-u-ha 
the-house.fs 


(22) *adunn-u d-dar-a 
consider.Imperf.1s.Ind 
zahiyy-un 
color.ms-cl3fs bright.ms 
‘T consider the house to be brightly colored’ 


The last property is that the initial NP is not 
associated with a particular discourse function 
such as topic or focus. Instead, the initial NP 
can fill either of these functions, a point which 
Bakir (1980:129-130) also makes about initial 
NPs filling the subject function: 


(23) Lebanese Arabic 
a. min Sa'ar-a 
who hair.ms-cl3 fs 
‘Whose hair is long?’ 


tawil 
long.ms 
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tawil 
long.ms 


b. rana Sa‘ar-a 
Rana.fs _ hair-cl3fs 
‘Rana’s hair is long’ 
(Alexopoulou a.o. 2004:337) 


Doron and Heycock (1999), Alexopoulou a.o. 
(2004), and Heycock and Doron (2003) con- 
clude that Arabic is a discourse configurational 
language, meaning that it uses the subject func- 
tion to encode discourse relations in addition 
to thematic relations (see also Brustad 2000, 
Chap. ro). 
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Nominalization 


Event nominals, also known as verbal nouns, 
derived nominals, and action nominalizations, 
are nouns that refer to events, e.g. suqut ‘fall- 
ing’, wusul ‘arrival’, tadmir ‘destruction’ (> 
masdar). This particular class of nouns has been 
subject to much discussion because it sheds doubt 
on the traditional distinction between nouns 
and verbs. The controversy stems from the fact 
that although event nominals display external 
syntactic properties typical of nouns, they seem 
to have internal verbal syntax. For example, 
event nominals occur in argument positions such 
as subjects and objects, yet they have argument 
structures, and their objects can be marked for 
the accusative case in Standard Arabic. 

There are two main approaches to analyzing 
the mixed verbo-nominal properties of event 
nominals. The first is a derivational account based 
on the assumption that noun phrases headed 
by event nominals have underlying verbs, verb 
phrases, or complete clauses, and that there is a 
syntactic process of nominalization, namely V- 
raising to N, that provides the nominal output 
(Lees 1960; Wise 1975; Levi 1978; Fassi Fehri 
1990, 1993; Hazout 1991, 1995; Borer 1995; 
Stepanov 1997; Rozwadowska 1997; Emonds 
2000; Fu a.o. 2001; Ogawa 2001). The other 
approach is the Lexicalist Hypothesis, which 
treats event nominals as lexically specified nouns 
with argument structures that must be satisfied 
(Chomsky 1970; Lebeaux 1986; Zubizarreta 
1987; Grimshaw 1990; Siloni 1997). 

The motivation for treating event nominals 
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as nouns is based on the observation that they 
have morphosyntactic and semantic properties 
that are typical of nouns. For example, they 
gram-matically occur in argument positions, 
e.g. as subjects, objects, and complements 
of prepositions, as in (1a), (tb), and (tc), 
respectively. 


(za) (Standard Arabic) 


waqa‘a infijar-un fi 
occurred-3ms explosion-Nom _ in 
bagdad 

Baghdad 


‘An explosion occurred in Baghdad’ 


(rb) (Standard Arabic) 
intadar-tu wusil-a d-duyuf-i 
waited-1sg arrival-Acc the-guests-Gen 
‘T waited for the arrival of the guests’ 
(ac) (Standard Arabic) 
wasala-t as-Surta ba‘da 
arrived-3fs the-police after 
hurub-i L-liss-i 
escape-Gen __ the-thief-Gen 


‘The police arrived after the escape of the 
thief’ 


Occurring in argument positions is a necessary 
and sufficient characteristic of nouns, as they are 
the only forms that can be grammatically used 
in such positions. Moreover, event nominals 
carry case morphology according to their 
syntactic distribution, such as the nominative 
case in (1a), the accusative case in (rb), and the 
genitive case in (Ic). 

Other morphosyntactic properties that are 
restricted to noun phrases include the licensing 
of relative clauses, modification with adjectives, 
and heading > construct state constructions. 
Event nominals grammatically occur in these 
constructions, thus providing strong support 
for analyzing them as nouns. For example, the 
event nominal al-hujiim ‘the attack’ in (2a) is 
grammatically used as the head of a relative 
clause. In (2b), the nominal giyab ‘absence’ 
is modified by the adjective al-mutakarrir 
‘repetitive’ in a grammatical sequence. Finally, 
in (2c) the event nominal gurib ‘setting’ forms 
a construct state construction with the theme of 
the setting event. 
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(2a) (Standard Arabic) 
al-hujim  alladi tazdmana = ma‘a 
the-attack which coincided with 
giydrat-i ss r-ra@’ isi 
visit-Gen  the-president-Gen 
‘The attack which coincided with the 
president’s visit’ 
(2b) (Standard Arabic) 
fusila li-giyab-i-hi 
fired.Pass.3ms — for-absence-Gen-his 
l-mutakarrir-i 
the-repetitive-Gen 
‘He was fired because of his repeated 
absences’ 
(2c) (Standard Arabic) 
tagabal-na ba‘da_ gurub-i 
met-rpl after setting-Gen 
S-Sams-i 


the-sun-Gen 
‘We met after the setting of the sun’ 


Among the semantic properties of event nom- 
inals that support analyzing them as nouns is 
the fact that they can be marked for definiteness, 
both on a specific reading, as in (3a), and on 
a generic reading, as in (3b). In (3a) the 
event nominal it-tala@ ‘the divorce’ refers to a 
particular incident that was completed an hour 
before speech time, whereas in (3b) the same 
event nominal does not refer to any particular 
event but rather to the event type of getting 
divorced in general. 


(3a) (Egyptian Arabic) 
it-tala’ tamm min saa 
the-divorce completed.3ms from hour 
‘The divorce was completed an hour ago’ 


(3b) (Egyptian Arabic) 
it-tala’ b-yi-mil masakil 
the-divorce Imperf-3s-make — problems 
kitira 
many 


‘Divorce causes a lot of problems’ 


Finally, event nominals can be quantified, 
as in (4a), where the event nominal tab’? 
‘interrogation’ is bound by an_ existential 
quantifier, and in (4b), where the event nominal 
ibtiradg ‘burning’ is bound by a_ universal 
quantifier. 
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(4a) (Egyptian Arabic) 
fi tab? 
there.is interrogation 
Saggal guwwa 
working. Act.Part inside 


‘There is an interrogation in progress 


inside’ 

(4b) (Standard Arabic) 
kull ibtiraq  —-ya-ntuju ‘an-hu 
every burning 3ms-result  from-it 


tani °uksid al-karbon 

carbon dioxide 

‘Every burning results in the release of 
carbon dioxide’ 


Although event nominals share the above- 
mentioned morphosyntactic and semantic fea- 
tures with other types of nouns, the existence 
of certain properties suggests analyzing them as 
a separate class. Generally, event nominals do 
not have broken plurals, and the ones that have 
regular feminine plurals do not co-occur with the 
complete set of the arguments associated with 
their corresponding verbs. Event nominals such 
as suqut ‘falling’, tadmir ‘destruction’, and wusul 
‘arrival’ have no broken or regular plural forms. 
In (5a), the event nominal wusdl ‘arrival’ denotes 
a single instance of arriving, and it licenses two 
arguments. The phrase in (5b), on the other hand, 
has two readings: a collective reading where the 
event nominal denotes a single event, if the 
guests arrive together, and a distributive reading 
where there are several events of arriving that 
occur at different times. Even on a distributive 
reading the event nominal cannot be pluralized, 
hence the ungrammaticality of (5c). 


(5a) (Standard Arabic) 
wusul muna |-bayt-a 
arrival Mona the-house-Acc 
‘Mona’s arrival at the house’ 


(5b) (Standard Arabic) 
wusul ad-duyuf-i l-bayt-a 
arrival the-guests-Gen —_ the-house-Acc 
‘the guests’ arrival at the house’ 

(5c) (Standard Arabic) 
*wusul-at ad-duyuf-i 
arrival-pl the-guests-Gen 


l-bayt-a 
the-house-Acc 
‘the guests’ arrival at the house’ 


NOMINALIZATION 


Some Standard Arabic nouns with nominaliza- 
tion morphology have regular feminine plurals, 
e.g. intixab-at ‘elections’, tarmim-dt ‘renova- 
tions’, ta‘ziz-at ‘reinforcements’. These plural 
nouns do not refer to events, and they do not 
allow expressing the subject arguments of the 
verbs they are associated with. The singular 
event nominal ’islab ‘fixing’ in (6a) refers to 
a particular event of fixing that took a long 
time, and it co-occurs with both the Agent and 
the Patient argument, the latter of which is 
licensed via the preposition Ji- ‘for’. The plural 
form 7islabat ‘fixings’ in (6b), on the other 
hand, is ungrammatical when used to refer to 
events, even though there are multiple agents 
and patients indicating that there were several 
events of fixing. 

islab ‘ali 


(6a) istagragqa li-s-sayyara 


lasted.3ms fixing Ali  for-the-car 
waqt-an __ tawil-an 
time-Acc — long-Acc 


‘Ali’s fixing of the car took a long time’ 


*islab-at 
fixing-pl. 


*istagraqa-t 
lasted-3 fs 
al-fanniyy-ina li-s-sayydarat 
the-technicians-Gen _ for-the-cars 
-awqat-an tawil-at-an 

times-Acc long-fem.-Acc 

‘The technicians’ fixing of the cars took 
long periods of time’ 


Another property that distinguishes event 
nominals from other types of nouns is the fact 
that event nominals do not occur in possessive 
constructions with bita‘ in Egyptian Arabic 
or its equivalents in other dialects (> analytic 
genitive). The participants of an event can 
be represented in construct state constructions 
headed by an event nominal, as in (7a) and (7b), 
but bita‘ cannot be used regardless of which 
argument is represented, as indicated by the 
ungrammaticality of (8a) and (8b). 


(7a) (Egyptian Arabic) 


mahaddis _ yi-‘raf sabab 
nobody 3ms-know reason 
intibar ragil il-amal 
suicide man the-business 


‘Nobody knows the reason for the busi- 
nessman’s suicide’ 
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(7b) surb ileahwa ktir mis 
drinking the-coffee a.lot not 
kwayyis ‘asan-ak 
good for-you 
‘Drinking a lot of coffee is not good for 
you 

(8a) *mabaddis  yi-‘raf sabab 
nobody 3ms-know reason 
il-intibar __bita’ ragil il-a‘mal 
the-suicide of man __ the-business 

(8b) *is-Surb bita’ il-abwa _ ktir 
the-drinking of — the-coffee a.lot 
mis  kwayyis ‘asan-ak 
not good for-you 


Finally, event nominals have a special way 
of expressing constituent > negation that is 
not available for other types of noun phrases, 
namely the use of the negative marker ‘adam 
(< Classical Arabic ‘adam ‘lack of’), as in the 
Egyptian Arabic example in (9a). Using this 
operator with nouns that denote things rather 
than events is ungrammatical, as in (9b). 


(9a) (Egyptian Arabic) 


‘adam daf‘ _ il-igar 

not paying the-rent 

f-il-ma‘ad ‘amal-le-na 
in-the-appointment made-for-us 
masakil 

problems 

‘Not paying the rent on time caused us 
problems’ 

(9b) *‘adam  il-filis ‘amal-le-na 
not the-money made-for-us 
masakil 
problems 


‘Not (having) money caused us problems’ 


What makes event nominals particularly inter- 
esting is that they have certain syntactic pro- 
perties typically associated with verbs. For 
instance, they inherit the argument structures 
of the verbs they are derived from. In (10a), 
the event nominal hurub ‘escape’ licenses the 
single Theme argument associated with the 
verb haraba ‘to escape’. In (tob) the nominal 
tadmir ‘destruction’ licenses an Agent and a 
Patient argument, just like the verb from which 
it is derived. In (roc), the event nominal husal 
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‘obtaining’ requires a prepositional complement, 
and in (rod) the event nominal igtirab ‘sugges- 
tion’ licenses a sentential complement. 


(Standard Arabic) 

hurtib  as-sajin-i 

escape the-prisoner-Gen 
‘the prisoner’s escape’ 


(10a) 


tadmir al-a‘d@-i 

destruction the-enemies-Gen 
l-madinat-a 

the-city-Acc 

‘the enemies’ destruction of the city’ 


(10b) 


busul karim ‘ala = minha 
obtaining Karim on scholarship 
‘Karim’s obtaining a scholarship’ 


(roc) 


a 


(10d) igtirah al-mudir-i an 
suggestion the-manager-Gen that 
na-jtami‘-a fi l-masa@ 


tpl-meet-Subj in the-evening 
‘the manager’s suggestion that we meet 
in the evening’ 


Another verbal property of event nominals is that 
they license manner, temporal, and instrument 
adverbials, as in the Egyptian examples in 
(11a)-(r1c). However, sentential adverbs such 
as dayman ‘always’, sa‘at ‘sometimes’, and 
-abadan ‘never’ are excluded from phrases 
headed by event nominals, as indicated by the 
ungrammaticality of (11d). 


(11a) (Egyptian Arabic) 
kalam-i = ma‘a-h 
talking-my with-him 
bi-hidw/bi-gad 
with-quietness/with-seriousness 
-aqna‘-u 
convinced-him 
‘My talking with him quietly/seriously 
convinced him’ 


(11b) wusal-ak mitaxxar 
arrival-your late 
-imbarib/kull yom za“al 
yesterday/every day angered 
il-mudir 


the-manager 
‘Your arriving late yesterday/every day 
angered the manager’ 
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(11c) fath gozit il-hind 
opening coconut 
b-is-Sakus ha-yi-“mil 
with-the-hammer — Fut-3ms-make 
zarwata 
mess 
“Your opening the coconut witha hammer 
will make a mess’ 

(11d) *ta’xir-ak ‘an is-Sugl 


being.late-your for the-work 
saat/dayman ha-yi-tsabbib 
sometimes/always Fut-3ms-result 

fi fasl-ak 

in firing-you 

‘Your being late for work sometimes/ 
always will result in your getting fired’ 


The most significant verblike property of event 
nominals is that their object arguments can 
be marked for the accusative case in Standard 
Arabic, as in (12a). 


(12a) (Standard Arabic) 


sarra-ni jtiyaz-u 
pleased-me passing-Nom 
t-talib-i l-imtihan-a 


the-student-Gen — the-exam-Acc 
‘The student’s passing the exam pleased 


> 


me 


This pattern of case assignment is possible only 
if the nominalization phrase can be substituted 
with a complete clause headed by a complement- 
izer, but only if the event nominal is not dimi- 
nutive, dual, plural, or an instance noun (Hassan 
1974; as-Sarraj 1983; al-Galayini 2000). Inter- 
estingly, the Patient argument cannot be marked 
for the accusative case if the event is referred to 
by a pronoun, as in the second conjunct of the 
Standard Arabic example in (12b). 

(12b) *hubb-i_ |awtdn-a 
love-my the-homeland-Acc 
‘adim-un 

great-Nom 

wa-huwa_ bildd-an 


and-it countries-Acc 
-ajnabiyyat-an —’aqall-u 
foreign-Acc less-Nom 


‘My love for the homeland is great, and 
it is less for foreign countries’ (Hassan 
r974:III, 215) 


NOMINALIZATION 


To account for the verbal properties of noun 
phrases headed by event nominals, derivational 
analyses posit an underlying verbal constituent 
or a larger structure that includes a verb. 
Although the syntactic derivation changes the 
categorical status of the underlying constituent, 
it maintains argument structure, case marking, 
and modifying adjuncts. Wise (1975) argues 
that event nominals in Egyptian Arabic are 
syntactically derived from complete sentences 
through a process of nominalization that neu- 
tralizes tense, aspect, and mood. This analysis 
is motivated by the meaning relation between 
event nominals, such as ’ak/ ‘eating’ in (13a), 
and complete finite clauses with overt com- 
plementizers, such as ?innu yakul ‘that he eat’ 
in (13b). 


(13a) (Egyptian Arabic) 
Sagga‘-t-u ‘ala il~akl 
encouraged-1s-him on the-eating 
‘T encouraged him to eat’ 

(13b) (Egyptian Arabic) 
Sagga‘-t-u ‘ala ?inn-u 
encouraged-1sg-him on __ that-he 
ya-kul 
3ms-eat 


‘I encouraged him to eat’ 


The major complication for analyzing an event 
nominal as the output of a syntactic process 
that takes a sentence as its input is that several 
sentential components are disallowed within 
noun phrases headed by event nominals. For 
example, sentential adverbials cannot be licensed 
by event nominals, as mentioned earlier. More- 
over, sentential negation particles are ruled out 
within such phrases whether they are expressed 
continuously, as in (14a), or discontinuously, 
as in (14b). 


(14a) (Egyptian Arabic) 
*mis mirwab-ak  li-d-duktur 
Neg going-your _ to-the-doctor 
li-wahd-ak kan  galat 
on-own-your was mistake 
‘Your not going to the doctor on your 
own was a mistake’ 
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(14b) (Egyptian Arabic) 


*ma-mirwab-ak-§ li-d-duktur 
Neg-going-your-Neg __ to-the-doctor 
li-wahd-ak kan galat 
on-own-your was mistake 


‘Your not going to the doctor on your 
own was a mistake’ 


Such an analysis assumes that the noun phrase 
headed by the event nominal kawn ‘being’ in 
the Standard Arabic example in (15a) is derived 
from a verbless sentence such as that in (15b). 
However, there is no explanation within this 
framework for why the copular auxiliary verb 
appears after the application of nominalization, 
but not before. 


(15a) (Standard Arabic) 
kawn-u ‘ali = muhajir 
being-Nom Ali immigrant 
badit yamna‘u-hu min _ at-taswit 
recent disallow-him from the-voting 
‘Ali’s being a recent immigrant prevents 
him from voting’ 

(15b) ‘ali = muhajir hadit 
Ali immigrant recent 


‘Ali is a recent immigrant’ 


Other derivational analyses avoid the compli- 
cations of deriving event nominals from sentences 
by arguing that nominalizations are derived from 
verb phrases (Hazout 1995; Engelhardt 2000) 
or verbs (Fassi Fehri 1993; Gadalla 2000). 
However, other complications stem from the 
fact that there are numerous morphological 
templates for event nominals, as the basic 
fa‘ala verb form alone has forty templates 
for nominalizations (Gadalla 2000). Moreover, 
verbs can have multiple nominalizations, such 
as lagiya ‘to meet’ and sda ‘to turn bad’, 
which have ten event nominals associated with 
each (Halawani 2000). Finally, some verbs do 
not have nominalizations at all, such as the 
Egyptian Arabic xaff ‘to heal’, xallas ‘to end’, 
ba’a ‘to become’, and ’idda ‘to give’. Derivational 
analyses cannot explain how the morphological 
patterns of nominalizations are determined 
during the derivation or why some verbs do 
not have nominalizations, i.e., derivational 
accounts generate ungrammatical forms. 
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Lexicalist analyses argue that event nominals 
are lexically specified as nouns, rather than 
syntactically derived from verbs, and that they 
have argument structures that must be satisfied. 
The basic premise of the Lexicalist Hypothesis 
is that many nominalizations are ambiguous 
between a process reading that refers to 
events and a result reading that denotes things 
(Lebeaux 1986; Siloni 1997; Grimshaw 1990). 
For example, the nominal bind ‘building’ can 
refer to a process of building, as in (16a), or to 
the outcome of such a process, as in (16b). 


(16a) (Standard Arabic) 


istagraqa bind -u 
lasted.3ms_ building-Nom 
s-sadd-i ‘asr sanawat 
the-dam-Gen ten years 
‘The building of the dam lasted ten 
years’ 

(16b) (Standard Arabic) 
hada bing min _al-‘asr 
this building from _ the-era 
al-mamluki 
the-Mamluk 


‘This is a building from the Mamluk era’ 


Result nominals can be preceded by demons- 
tratives, have plural and dual forms, and carry 
diminutive morphology, while event nominals 
require the representation of their arguments, 
and their objects can be marked for the accusative 
case. Other diagnostics that distinguish process 
and result nominals include the observation 
that only event nominals can be used in control 
constructions, and that they co-occur with a 
wide range of modifiers, such as frequency and 
aspectual adverbials. It is important to note 
that event nominals do not always inherit the 
complete set of arguments associated with their 
corresponding verbs, as generic nominals that 
refer to types of events do not take arguments. 
Lexicalist analyses account for the variation in 
nominalization templates and their lexical gaps. 
However, they cannot explain the case-marking 
patterns associated with derived nominals, in 
particular those construct state constructions 
in which the subject argument is marked for 
nominative case, while the object argument is 
marked for the accusative case. 
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Nominative > Declension 


Non-Concatenative ~ Morphology 


North America 


Arabic has roots in North America that extend 
at least as far back as when Muslim slaves were 
brought from West Africa. In the late r9th and 
early zoth century, Arab immigrants (largely 
Christians from Lebanon and Syria) established 
Arabic-speaking communities, which eventu- 
ally assimilated. Unrest and difficult economic 
conditions have resulted in subsequent waves 
of immigrants arriving from Arabic-speaking 
countries, as well as even greater numbers of 
non-Arab Muslims. Arabic is also an important 
part of the religious life of millions of non-Arab 
Muslims. In addition, a comparatively small 
but steadily increasing number of non-Muslim, 
non-Arab North Americans are undertaking 
the study of this important world language. 


1. ARABIC IN COLONIAL NORTH 
AMERICA 


Relatively little is known of the West African 
slaves who first brought knowledge of Arabic 
to North America. More often than not, these 
slaves were educated and came from distin- 
guished families. They had studied in Qur’anic 
madrasas before being enslaved, a few having 
studied in Timbuktu (> Mali). Many were 
involved in trade and commerce. Their abilities 
seem to have been restricted largely to writ- 
ing verses from the Ouran or simple business 
correspondence. 

Extant remnants of the writing of these 
African Muslims are predominantly religious 
in nature. Versions of the Fatiba and other 
Quranic verses were common and at times 
written as novelties for their masters. Some 
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copies of the Fatiba are mislabeled ‘the Lord’s 
Prayer’. On the other hand, a document from 
the 1850s contains both the Lord’s Prayer and 
Christian hymns in English but is written in 
Arabic script. 


2. BUFFALO, NEW YORK: AN ARAB 
IMMIGRANT COMMUNITY 


Although Arabic-speaking communities existed 
first in New York City, as early as 1891, west- 
ern New York was the location of the first Ara- 
bic-speaking community in the United States to 
have been extensively studied. Lebanese immi- 
grants first came to Buffalo, New York, in 1888 
(Dweik 1992). Searching for better economic, 
religious, and political conditions, most came 
to work at the Pan-American Exposition. The 
community was a mixture of literates and illit- 
erates, the former opening shops and the latter 
peddling wares in the streets. Regardless of 
socioeconomic level, it was common for young 
men to immigrate first with their mothers, then 
send for other family members when enough 
money had been raised. 

Like many other immigrant communities of 
the time, the Lebanese community held to their 
customs and traditions as a means of retaining 
their identity. Coffeehouses abounded, trans- 
forming into social clubs. Bards and musicians 
gave voice to the immigrants’ experience and 
played at all major social functions of the 
community. It was to such a community in 
Boston that young Khalil Gibran came with his 
mother and three siblings in 1895. Young Leba- 
nese immigrants like Gibran and Ameen Rihani 
became bicultural and went on to play significant 
roles in both American and Arab literary circles. 

After World War II, the burgeoning Leba- 
nese community in Buffalo (and elsewhere) 
dispersed, and family ties loosened. Integration, 
both culturally and linguistically, took prece- 
dence over preserving custom and tradition. 
A small school which had been established 
in the 1920s and taught Arabic to children 
closed. The notion of maintaining one’s culture 
and language was regarded with much skepti- 
cism by the American public and politicians 
during this period. Arab Americans sought 
to disassociate themselves from their former 
culture and language. American xenophobia 
resulted in many Arabs anglicizing their names 
in order to more completely assimilate. Early 
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Arab immigrants often identified with villages, 
not nationalities, which encouraged factional- 
ism within the immigrant community, making 
it difficult to maintain a single ethnic identity. 
It was within this context that Arabic began to 
lose ground to English, which was perceived as 
having more prestige than Arabic. 


3. ARAB IMMIGRATION TO 
CANADA AND MEXICO 


The original patterns of Arab immigration in 
Canada (Hayani 1999) and Mexico (Marin- 
Guzman and Zeraoui 2003) are similar to those 
in the United States. Canada’s first Arab immi- 
grants were from Syria and Lebanon, arriving 
in Montreal in 1882. Most were Christians 
fleeing the Ottoman regime. Immigration was 
severely restricted until World War II, with 
only about seven thousand immigrants arriv- 
ing in a sixty-year period. After World War II, 
however, restrictions were lifted, and the num- 
ber of immigrants between 1946 and 1992 was 
approximately two hundred thousand. These 
later immigrants came primarily from Egypt 
and Morocco, in addition to the Levant, with 
roughly equal numbers of Muslims and Chris- 
tians. As in the United States, the first genera- 
tion of immigrants tends to have much stronger 
Arabic language abilities. Of those who have 
been in Canada less than ten years, 98.3 percent 
reported that they are able to speak Arabic and 
96 percent read it; only 55 percent, though, of 
Canadian-born Arabs speak Arabic, and only 
17 percent of them read it (Hayani 1999). 

The first Arab immigrants in Mexico, small 
groups from Lebanon, arrived in 1878, in 
a period when Mexico had few restrictions 
on immigration. About five hundred Leba- 
nese families settled in Mexico, mostly in the 
Yucatan Peninsula. There were also a few 
Palestinians, 122 between 1900 and 1909. The 
number of immigrants increased in the period 
just before World War II, with 245 regis- 
tered Palestinian immigrants between 1920 and 
1929, and an estimated 15,000 Lebanese living 
in Mexico by 1938. 

The majority of Mexico’s early Arab immi- 
grants were Christians from small towns with 
agricultural economies, but once in Mexico 
they practiced commerce, often, as in the 
United States and Canada, working as peddlers 
and in small shops, selling trinkets and religious 
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items. In 1933, although Arabs were only 4.23 
percent of foreigners in Mexico, they owned 
54.94 percent of the businesses registered to 
immigrants. 

Many of the early immigrants took Mexican 
names in order to assimilate, but most either 
brought their wives and families from their 
homeland or married other Arab immigrants 
once they were in Mexico. In later generations, 
most of the immigrants have intermarried and 
are well integrated into Mexican society. Most 
do not speak Arabic, and many stand out in 
the intellectual, professional, and cultural life 
of Mexico, including Jaime Sabines, a poet; 
Jorge Hayeg Selu, an intellectual; Hector Azar 
Barbar, a playwright; and Emilio Chuayffet 
Chemor, a former governor and secretary of 
education. 


4. RELIGIOUS AND CULTURAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Religious and cultural institutions have played 
a key role in the preservation of identity, but 
not always of the Arabic language. Many early 
immigrants to the United States were Maronite 
Christians, who established an Eastern-rite 
church with services performed in Arabic and 
Syriac. It was not long before it became appar- 
ent that these services would be difficult to 
maintain, due to the lack of clergy. Attrition 
was inevitable. The clergy on hand adapted ser- 
vices to their congregation and its needs. Other 
factors also favored English, Spanish, or French 
over Arabic in North American liturgical set- 
tings. Among these were the notion that reli- 
gion could be taught in any language; the death 
of older immigrants and lack of replacement 
immigrants; preference for English, Spanish, or 
French due to their prestige as the dominant 
language; and the changing ethnic composition 
of churches and mosques. The preference for 
the national language of their new home was an 
expression of immigrants’ adaptation to their 
new environment and reflected their identity 
transformation away from the Old World. 
North American Muslims come from varied 
backgrounds and countries. The language back- 
ground of Muslims may stretch from English, 
Spanish, or French to Albanian, Amharic, and 
Urdu. English, French, or Spanish becomes the 
lingua franca for these worshippers. Given the 
role of Arabic in Islam, Muslims tend to main- 
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tain Arabic better than Christians, especially 
since the recent Islamic resurgence. This trend 
can also be seen in a rise in the trend of wearing 
head scarves among young girls, as well as 
one Dearborn imam’s return to dressing like a 
Middle Eastern preacher. A prominent mosque 
in Dearborn that used to operate primarily in 
English hired a young Lebanese imam who 
speaks no English to take over for the retiring 
imam, and at the Islamic Institute in Dearborn, 
the sermons are given primarily in Arabic, to 
cater to many in the congregation who are 
new immigrants with poor English skills. The 
arrival of new immigrants is a key factor in 
creating the critical mass of Arabic speakers 
necessary to perpetuate or expand the use of 
Arabic. 

The use of Arabic is in flux, highly dependent 
on the community and rhetorical needs of the 
priest or imam. Depending on situation and 
context, Arabic is either used or set aside for 
greatest impact. Sermons focused on Islamic 
theology or ethical matters are more likely to 
be in Arabic. However, where the thrust of the 
sermon aims to reach out to non-Arabic-speak- 
ing Muslims, the local language takes prece- 
dence. The continued maintenance of Arabic 
by religious institutions therefore depends on 
topic and the demands of the community and 
congregation, but above all the flow of new 
immigrants. 

Cultural institutions based on ethnicity and 
language aided Arab immigrants in their tran- 
sition to life in North America. That local 
culture and its maintenance were important 
to the immigrants and Arab community is 
emphasized by the fact that cultural institutions 
flourished in the early 20th century. During the 
Depression, when prejudice against foreign- 
ers increased, societies and centers formed to 
defend themselves and to redefine their role in 
society. In the period following World War II, 
Arabs sought greater assimilation over cultural 
and linguistic maintenance. This is not to sug- 
gest that Arabic disappeared entirely, but it was 
not until the 1960s that a reassertion of cultural 
identity allowed incorporation of Arabic into 
mainstream life for many Arabs. 


5. ARABIC MEDIA 


Arabic-language newspapers sprang up shortly 
after the arrival of communities from the Arab 
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world (on the development of Arabic media in 
North America, see Tayash and Ayoubi 1992). 
In the short span of time between 1892 and 
1907, there were more than twenty such publi- 
cations in the United States; by 1930, there were 
fifty. The establishment of so many newspapers 
was intimately tied to the village-mindedness 
of Arab-American communities. Each publica- 
tion catered to the needs and views of a specific 
community or sector of a community. Supply 
outstripped demand, leading to the quick open- 
ing and closing of many publications. 

The Arab-American press soon faced similar 
issues confronting religious institutions: what 
would the continued role of Arabic be? In order 
to cater to the full community, newspapers 
began to publish both Arabic and English arti- 
cles. To provide coverage in only one language 
would effectively cut off half of the population 
and not contribute to the ideal of Arab unity 
through the press. As in the religious setting, 
context and topic are decisive in the use of 
Arabic or English. In bilingual papers, articles 
written in English deal primarily with issues 
related to life in North America. Publications 
dedicated to Islamic thought are primarily in 
Arabic. Student publications on university cam- 
puses fill the needs of expatriate students who 
share a common heritage and deal with U.S. 
and homeland issues. These highly specialized 
newspapers are typically funded by the home 
government in order to keep a connection 
between the expatriates and their country in an 
attempt to encourage students to return to their 
home countries after their studies. Representing 
a link between home and America, these papers 
offer coverage in Arabic and English. 

In major metropolitan areas, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts in Arabic have been available 
since the 1960s. Like its press counterpart, 
radio and television programming is designed 
to connect the immigrant community to its 
roots and serves to preserve Arab awareness 
and identity. Most programming is a mix of 
music, community news, and entertainment. 
Some programs advocate a political stance or 
ideology, but they do not dominate the air- 
waves. Where there are higher concentrations 
of Arabs there is naturally more programming 
available. By catering to different preferences, 
Arabic media are able to attract a wider audi- 
ence. However, the diglossic nature of Arab 
speech communities exerts pressure on pro- 
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gramming. A compromise between Modern 
Standard and vernacular Arabic is essential 
for appealing to the varied cross-sections of 
Arabs living in a given area. This is especially 
a difficult issue in terms of airing entertainment 
programs where humor is in large part linked 
to the dialect and turns of phrase. 

While the media allow Arabs contact with 
their roots, they do not impede assimilation. 
Some have maintained that ethnic media rein- 
force the immigrant’s culture at the expense 
of assimilation into the adopted country. This 
has not been the case with Arabic media. 
One study indicated that Arabic media in 
two Arab-dense centers (California and Michi- 
gan) attempt to impart assimilationist views 
to the community. This programming focuses 
primarily on American values and culture, 
addresses community issues, and motivates the 
Arab community to become involved with civic 
and local affairs. Arabic media are thus a tran- 
sition zone between older customs and the new 
environment. 

Programming available via Internet and sat- 
ellite is transforming the Arabic media land- 
scape, facilitating contact with the Arab world 
and Arabs elsewhere as never before. Two 
sizable television networks based in the United 
States cater to Arab audiences: the Arab Net- 
work of America (ANA; a subsidiary of the 
London-based but Saudi-funded Middle East 
Broadcasting Center) and TAC TV, a New 
Jersey-based private endeavor that prides itself 
on its independence. Internet resources also 
offer opportunities for Arabs living outside the 
Arab world to maintain connections previously 
unheard of to the homeland and to their native 
languages. 


6. ARABIC SPEAKERS IN NORTH 
AMERICA TODAY 


The Modern Language Association, using 
data from the 2000 U.S. Census (www.mla. 
org/map_main), estimates a total of 614,582 
Arabic speakers in the United States, focused 
primarily in cities such as Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Chicago, Dearborn, and New York. The vast 
majority, 91 percent, of Arab immigrants live 
in urban areas, with 33 percent located in only 
three states: California, where Arabic is the 
14th most spoken foreign language, New York, 
where it is the 13th, and Michigan, where it is 
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second only to Spanish. However, the extent of 
Arabic’s decline among Arab Americans is clear 
when the number of Arabic speakers is com- 
pared with the 1,189,731 people who reported 
Arab ancestry in the U.S. Census (this latter 
figure is smaller than many estimates, primarily 
because the U.S. Census form does not have a 
precise classification for Arab Americans). 

There are also a number of Arabic-speaking 
communities in Canada, primarily in Ontario 
and Quebec. The 2001 Canadian Census 
(www.12.statcan.ca/english/censuso1/home/ 
Index.cfm) reported 199,940 native speakers of 
Arabic, with 290,280 reporting some ability in 
speaking Arabic, making it the fifteenth most 
commonly spoken language. There are also 
nearly 10,000 speakers of Maltese, with 7,380 
reporting it as their mother tongue. No parallel 
data on Arabic in Mexico was found. 


7. THE STUDY OF ARABIC AS A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


The study of Arabic as a foreign language 
predates the American Revolution and _ has 
increased considerably from the 1950s onward. 
Recent world events have given particular impe- 
tus to its study. 

Complementing the study of Hebrew and 
the Old Testament, Harvard began offering 
Classical Arabic in 1654, with Yale following 
suit in 1700. The study of Arabic at this time 
was connected with Biblical studies and inter- 
est in Semitic languages. Interest in the Arabic 
of the modern world came about as a result 
of World War II, which exposed the United 
States’ lack of linguistic preparedness to deal 
with most of the world. Training manuals 
for various dialects of Arabic were quickly 
produced, and Arabic training programs soon 
appeared, created by the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute for diplomats and the Defense Language 
Institute (DLI) for military personnel. Sputnik 
resulted in the creation of federally funded area 
studies centers at major U.S. universities. Both 
federal and other external funding resulted in 
American universities beginning to incorporate 
Arabic into their curriculum. In 1957, a Ford 
Foundation grant to a consortium of schools 
(Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Michi- 
gan, and Princeton) sought to establish the 
regular offering of at least three of the major 
Middle Eastern languages each summer and to 
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develop new pedagogical tools and to improve 
teaching methodology. 

The trend toward teaching/learning Arabic 
with a greater focus on the modern world 
and with heightened emphasis on face-to-face 
communication (especially in the United States) 
was significantly accelerated by two major fac- 
tors. Since the 1970s foreign language educators 
in general have become increasingly focused on 
helping students develop ‘communicative com- 
petence’, ‘functionally useful foreign language 
skills’. Arabic was swept along with the ‘pro- 
ficiency movement’, resulting in new methods 
and materials. Changing student demographics, 
particularly in the United States, also contrib- 
uted to greater emphasis on oral skills. The 
typical student of the 1960s and before was a 
graduate student primarily interested in devel- 
oping Arabic reading skills. This is no longer 
the case. Undergraduates now vastly outnum- 
ber graduate students, accounting for nearly 95 
percent of all students of Arabic reported in the 
Modern Language Association’s 2002 survey. 

Increased emphasis on oral skills and on 
authenticity has resulted in more and more 
experimentation with introducing students to 
Arabic as it is actually used in the Arab world. 
For example, the DVDs that accompany the 
most widely used textbook series in North 
America (Brustad a.o. 2004) present mono- 
logues in Modern Standard Arabic but dia- 
logues in Egyptian Arabic (efforts are underway 
to also make these available in Moroccan and 
Jordanian/Palestinian). 

Significant growth in the number of heritage 
students in recent years has resulted in an even 
more varied pool of students. Some come to 
Arabic with considerable facility in spoken 
Arabic, looking to acquire literacy skills. Mus- 
lims interested in Arabic for purely religious 
reasons represent another type of heritage stu- 
dent. Accommodating the contrasting priorities 
of all of these students represents a significant 
challenge. 

The events of r1 September 2001 again 
revealed an America unprepared to effectively 
interact with the world. Government needs 
and heightened media attention focused on the 
Middle East have spurred U.S. Arabic enroll- 
ments in higher education from 5,505 in 1998 
to 10,584 in 2002, according to the Mod- 
ern Language Association. No comprehensive 
national survey has been conducted since this 
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time, but schools across the country have con- 
tinued to report steady increases in enrollments, 
and more and more institutions that formally 
did not offer the language have placed record 
numbers of ads for instructors and_profes- 
sors of Arabic. This remarkable growth attests 
to the importance and prominence Americans 
attach to Arabic and its relevance to their lives 
and society. 

Relatively few of the thousands of Amer- 
icans that embark on the study of Arabic 
achieve high levels of proficiency. The Center 
for Arabic Study Abroad (CASA) hosted at the 
American University in Cairo is an outstand- 
ing exception. In spite of vacillating federal 
funding, this consortium of U.S. universities 
has managed to survive for decades and leads 
in producing Superior-level speakers. Demand 
for CASA is now at an all-time high. The new 
Flagship program funded by the National Secu- 
rity Education Program seeks to build national 
capacity and is opening up opportunities for 
students with government service plans to pur- 
sue advanced study of Arabic and other critical 
languages in the United States and abroad. 

Opportunities for studying Arabic are largely 
restricted to major colleges and universities and 
programs for government employees. Public 
K-12 programs are rare but growing in num- 
ber. Arabic instruction is common in private 
Islamic schools but typically limited in effec- 
tiveness beyond the earliest years. The lack of 
quality age-appropriate learning materials and 
an acute shortage of qualified teachers present 
formidable obstacles at present, to say nothing 
of the challenges of dealing with the decentral- 
ized U.S. educational system. 

Students swelling the ranks of Arabic class- 
rooms in U.S. colleges and universities are part 
of a trend that has been underway for decades. 
They are predominantly undergraduates with 
a primary interest in the modern Arab world. 
A recent survey of more than six hundred 
students enrolled in Arabic courses at 37 U.S. 
colleges and universities (Belnap 2006) reveals 
that most are serious about learning Arabic 
well so they can “function in it comfort- 
ably in [their] professional activities”. They 
are learning Arabic for a variety of reasons. 
The most popular majors include Middle/ 
Near Eastern studies (24.2%), political sci- 
ence (9.4%), international relations (8.4%), 
linguistics (6.3%), and history (4.2%). Most 
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plan to work for the government (41%), for 
nongovernmental organizations (35%), in 
higher education (26%), or in business (20%). 
(These are nonexclusive choices, with ‘other’ 
chosen by 33 percent of the respondents.) 
Above all else, these students want to develop 
fluency in speaking. They want to travel to the 
Arab world. Most want to achieve a level of 
proficiency that will allow them to read the 
modern Arabic press and understand radio 
and TV broadcasts. 

Heritage students (those of Muslim or Arab 
descent) account for less than 20 percent of the 
total number of students in the sample. Only 
I2 percent reported that they come from a 
home where one or both of their parents speak 
Arabic natively. The number of heritage speak- 
ers appears to be growing, but not keeping 
pace with the numbers of nonheritage students 
enrolling in the study of Arabic. 


8. ARABIC AS A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE IN MEXICO AND 
CANADA 


Although their statistics are less documented, 
universities teaching Arabic in Mexico and Can- 
ada have seen patterns of enrollment resembling 
those in the United States. In Canada, several 
universities, such as the University of Toronto, 
have large numbers of heritage students, espe- 
cially from Egypt. Most have larger enrollments 
at the undergraduate than the graduate level, 
and all have seen increased enrollment since 
2001. McGill University in Canada has seen a 
20 percent increase in requests for enrollment, 
York University reports increased demand, and 
Universidad Regiomontana in Mexico reports 
offering Arabic classes for the first time ever, 
starting September 2006. 


9. CONCLUSION 


The presence of Arabic in North America is 
dynamic, responding equally to the world 
around it and to local conditions. Linguistic ter- 
ritory is contested space dependent on multiple 
factors. Language maintenance is always an 
uphill battle. Media outlets offer recent immi- 
grants and long-time residents a connection to 
their culture and language. Arabic in America 
is not only the domain of Arabs. American 
students, acutely aware of the relevance of 
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Arabic to their lives, are enrolling nationwide 
in courses. This Arabic renaissance assures the 
language’s continued place in America. 
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North Arabian > Thamudic 


Northwest Arabian Arabic 


Northwest Arabian Arabic is a group of dialects 
spoken by the Bedouin population of the Sinai 
Peninsula, the Negev, southern Jordan, and the 
northwestern corner of Saudi Arabia, an area 
virtually identical with Arabia Petraea with its 
eastern and southern extensions. Culturally, the 
area is relatively homogeneous, representing 
Bedouin culture of seminomadic, or at times 
semisedentary, type. The society is based on a 
tribal system, and the most important means of 
livelihood are the tending of sheep and goats 
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and, under favorable conditions, agriculture, 
palm cultivation — especially in the oases of 
southern Sinai — and also in a few cases, fish- 
ing. Lying at the crossroads between the Hijaz, 
Egypt, and Greater Syria, the area has tradi- 
tionally been of vital importance for trade and 
pilgrim traffic. Most of the tribes living along 
the routes have been engaged in transport of 
goods, providing the food supply for pilgrims, 
and protecting the routes — activities implying 
lively contacts with the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent sedentary areas. 

The relatively homogeneous culture of the area 
is well illustrated by the uniform — poetic koine 
used by the Bedouin. As to the western branch 
of the Northwest Arabian dialects, consisting of 
those spoken in Sinai and the Negev, their use of 
a uniform poetic koine appears clearly from the 
collection of poems published by Bailey (1991), 
but, broadly speaking, this is true of the eastern 
branch spoken to the east of the Wadi ‘Araba 
as well. Linguistically, the area is less homoge- 
neous, more as the result of language contact 
than of the migration history of the tribes. 


1. THE DIALECTS OF THE AREA 
AND THE STATE OF THEIR STUDY 


The western branch of the Northwest Arabian 
dialects can be divided into four areas: the Negev 
(> Negev Arabic), the northern Sinai littoral, 
the high plateau of at-Tih in central Sinai, and 
the mountainous southern portion of the Sinai 
Peninsula (~ Sinai Arabic). The Negev dialects 
are well covered by linguistic investigations, 
with Blanc’s (1970) concise monograph, chiefly 
based on the dialect of the Dullam, as the semi- 
nal pioneer study. Based on the material Blanc 
had collected from other Negev tribes, he found 
that only minor dialect differences exist between 
the Dullam and the rest. The dialect of the 
‘Azazmih, the Dullam’s neighbors in the region 
of Beersheba, is virtually identical, as appears 
from the narrative recorded by Yehuda Katz and 
published by Palva (1984b) and, above all, from 
the narratives, jokes, and dialogues included in 
Henkin’s (1985) monograph on the tense and 
aspect system in the dialect of the ‘Azazmih. 
The pre-Islamic origins of the two semino- 
madic tribes can be traced back to the northern 
Hijazi tribe of Bili, but they have been living in 
the northern Negev or its immediate neighbor- 
hood for several centuries. Since the spread of 
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the Tiyaha confederation and the Tarabin to the 
area between Gaza and Beersheba during the 
tg9th century, the Dullam and the ‘Azazmih have 
been in close contact with them (Oppenheim 
1943:122, 129; Bailey 1985, passim). 

For the central Sinai dialects, an extensive text 
collection in plain colloquial is available, pub- 
lished by Stewart (1988, 1990). The majority 
of the speakers of these texts are members of 
the Ahaywat, whose tribal area comprises the 
southeastern part of the high plateau between 
Naxl and al-‘Aqaba. The Ahaywat probably 
came to their present habitat in the 17th century 
from the eastern littoral of the Gulf of ‘Aqaba, 
where they had been attached to the Bani ‘Atiye 
in the 16th century (Oppenheim 1943:149-151; 
Bailey 1985:48). 

For the dialect of the Tawara (Tuwara) alli- 
ance living in southern Sinai, no descriptions 
have been published thus far, but for the small 
Jbaliyyah tribe living in the neighborhood of St. 
Catherine’s Monastery and the littoral next to it, 
a basic vocabulary has been published by Nishio 
(1992). This tribe has lived in symbiosis with the 
monastery since the 6th century, and still today 
the servants of the monastery are members of 
the Jbaliyyah (Oppenheim 1943:165; Nishio 
1992:ix-x). A more detailed description of the 
dialect of the Jbaliyyah and its western neigh- 
bor Gararsa was published by de Jong in 2003, 
based on recordings and notes taken by Woidich 
in the 1960s. The GararSa have been attached to 
the Sawalha, who may have come from the east- 
ern Delta, whereas the Mzéna and the ‘Alégat 
may be of Hijazi origin. In any case, the Tawara 
tribes have lived in close alliance since the 17th 
century (Oppenheim 1943:156-157), and the 
earlier dialectal differences must have faded 
away long ago. 

The dialects of the northern Sinai littoral have 
been investigated in detail, with special emphasis 
on dialect geography, by de Jong (2000). Among 
the tribes included in the study, the Bili probably 
came from the Hijaz to northern Sinai already 
in the pre-Islamic era, and the Biyyadiyyah dur- 
ing the first Islamic centuries. Also, the Axarsah, 
Sama‘nah, and ‘Agaylah had moved here before 
the 13th century (Oppenheim 1943:140; Bailey 
1985:47, 1991:51), while the rest arrived in the 
16th century or later. In the typological classi- 
fication of the dialects of the area, based on as 
many as 73 criteria, de Jong has joined together 
those spoken by the easternmost tribes, Rmelat, 
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Sawarkah, and Bill, into Group I, which displays 
important similarities with the dialects spoken in 
the Negev and central Sinai. The ‘Ayaydah and 
Masa‘id, although living close to the Sarqiyya 
province, also speak dialects of this group. Group 
III is composed of the dialects of the Biyyadiyyah 
and the Axarsah, which share many traits with 
those spoken in the eastern part of the Sarqiyya. 
The dialects of the Sama‘nah and ‘Agaylah con- 
stitute Group II, which occupies an intermedi- 
ate position between Groups I and III (de Jong 
2000:622-627). The dialect of the Dawagrah, a 
relatively isolated pariah tribe living on fishing, 
shows a great number of typological deviations 
from the dialects of the adjacent area and is clas- 
sified as a separate Group IV. 

The eastern branch comprises the dialects 
spoken by the Huwaytat (Hwétat), Bani ‘Atiye, 
and a number of small tribes attached to them. 
The Hwétat are divided into three subtribes: 
Hwétat Ibn Jazi, mostly living in southern Jordan 
between the Sara mountains, Wadi Sirhan, and 
Jabal Tubaygq (Tubég); Hwétat Ibn Nijad (or the 
‘Alawin), who live north and east of al-“Aqaba 
(al-“Agabe); and Hwétat at-Tahama (or the 
Hwétat Abu Tgéga), living in the littoral of the 
Red Sea between al-‘Aqaba and Wadi ad-Dama, 
about 60 km south of Muwaylih. The tribal area 
of the Bani ‘Atiye lies south of the Jordanian bor- 
der and stretches on the Saudi Arabian side to 
the depression of al-Jaww, an important cultural 
and linguistic boundary between Ahl a3-Simal 
and Ahl Gibli (Oppenheim 1943:352), about 
130 km south of Tabak. In the east it extends as 
far as the western fringes of the Nufid. 

The dialect of the eastern branch is relatively 
homogeneous; in the words of the Hwéti and 
“Atuwi tribesmen, these tribes speak one and the 
same dialect (luga wahde). The situation can 
plausibly be traced back to the common ori- 
gins of the two tribes. According to tribal tra- 
ditions, during the 16th and 17th centuries the 
Hwétat first emerged from the Bani ‘Atiye, then 
when they had expanded at the expense of the 
Bani ‘Atiye, they forced them to move from all 
coastal areas and to extend their habitat to the 
highlands of Hisma in the south, where Tabuk 
became their most important center (Oppen- 
heim 1943:291-292, 337-338). No extensive 
studies of these dialects have been published thus 
far. Their main characteristics are described by 
Palva (1984-1986), whose article was based on 
material recorded in al-Jafr (Hwétat Ibn Jazi), 
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al-Bad‘ (Hwétat at-Tah4ma), and Tabak with 
surroundings (Bani ‘Atiye), later complemented 
with material from ad-Dise in Wadi Ramm 
(Hwetat Ibn Jazi; Palva 2004). Also, a text pub- 
lished by Werner (2003) was recorded in Wadi 
Ramm. The stylistic target level of the speaker of 
this text is Standard Arabic, but it is interesting 
to note which Hwéti features are not suppressed. 
The dialect of the Bdil, who until recently used 
to live in the caves of Petra, is described in an 
article by Bani Yasin and Owens (1984), and 
that of the N‘émat living east of Petra by Yrt- 
tiaho (1988). 

As far as the origins of the Hwétat and the 
Bani ‘Atiye are concerned, only a few traditions 
claim that they — except some individual shaykhs 
or clans — have come from outside their present 
habitat. According to Rentz (1968:643),thereare 
indications that the conversion of the bulk of the 
Hweéetat to nomadism took place fairly recently. 
In spite of their marked identity as formidable 
Bedouin raiders and soldiers, the Hwétat, as well 
as the Bani ‘Atiye, probably are descendants of 
an old local population (ah! ad-dire) (Musil 
1926:20), whose culture for centuries has fluc- 
tuated between seminomadism and semiseden- 
tarism. The tradition that traces the origins of 
the tribe to the ‘Aneze confederation of north- 
ern Arabia (Werner 2003:62.2) can plausibly 
be attributed to the tendency of strengthening 
the identity of the Hwétat as Bedouin of ‘noble 
origin’ (asi). In view of the important role played 
by the tribe in the Arab Revolt in 1916-1918 
and its resolute fight against the attacks of the 
Wahhabis in the 1920s and at the beginning of 
the 1930s (Lawrence 193 5:25 6-287 and passim; 
Oppenheim 1943:180-181; Glubb 1948:70-88 
and passim; Peake 1958:98-103), this kind of 
self-assertion is only natural. In the descriptions 
written before World War I, the image of the 
Hweétat differs significantly from its later heroic 
identity. Thus, Wallin (1850:302) reports that 
they are “looked down upon by other tribes 
as mixed Bedooins sprung from Fellahs, not 
of pure nomadic origin”. Doughty (1923:234- 
235), who on his way from Cairo to the Hijaz 
in 1875-1876 crossed the area, describes some 
of the Hwétat at-Tahama as “nomad herds- 
men” and some as “husbandmen of palms and 
sowers of grain”, while many of those living 
in the Hisma are “barley sowers”. Doughty’s 
common impression of the tribe is that they are 
“liker nomad fellahin than Beduins” (Doughty 
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1923:29), and in his ears their speech “savours of 
peasantry, even in the mouths of those that live 
furthest in Arabia” (Doughty 1923:45). Typical 
of the early explorers’ observations, no specific 
linguistic traits are given. In the impressionistic 
way common to these descriptions, Burckhardt 
(1831:211-212) also points out that “the lan- 
guage of the Nedjd Bedouin is as different from 
that of Sinai, as the dialect of the latter is from an 
Egyptian Bedouin’s” (Palva 1997:228, 238). 


2. TYPOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF THE DIALECTS OF THE AREA 


In a short article, the typological classification 
has to be made on the basis of only a few crite- 
ria. In the selection of the distinctive features no 
objective method exists. In the following sketch, 
a kind of balance between phonetic, phonemic, 
morphological, syntactic, and lexical features is 
aimed at. In the transcriptions, as well as in the 
names of the tribes, the orthography used in the 
cited studies is followed. The secondary emphat- 
ics have not been marked, however. 

The Northwest Arabian dialects can unam- 
biguously be classified as Bedouin dialects, justi- 
fiably so called with reference to the traditional 
cultural type of the speakers. They display sev- 
eral distinctive Bedouin hallmarks, which as a 
rule are not shared by the sedentary dialects of 
the adjacent areas, among the most significant 
of which are: 


(a) The voiced reflex of *g, a feature com- 
mon to all Bedouin dialects. This trait is 
not restricted to Bedouin dialects alone, 
but appears in many sedentary dialects of 
Arabic as an integrated Bedouin feature (> 
qaf ). In the neighborhood of the Northwest 
Arabian dialect area, it is shared by the sed- 
entary dialects spoken in the greater part 
of the Sarqiyya province in the eastern Nile 
Delta, in the villages of southern Palestine, 
the eastern part of the Plain of Jezreel, the 
Jordan valley and the settled areas to the 
east of the River Jordan. In all of these dia- 
lects the /g/ reflex of *q is due to Bedouin 
influence, resulting from Bedouin predomi- 
nance in the area in past centuries, as well 
as from sedentarization of Bedouin (Abul- 
Fadl 1961:259 and map 3; Behnstedt and 
Woidich 1985, map 7; Bergstrasser 1915, 
map 4; Palva 1984a:363-364, 1965:24-25, 
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156-160, 1989:228; for the language situ- 
ation of modern Amman, see Abdel-Jawad 
1981 and > Jordanian Arabic (Amman)). 
The gahdwah syndrome (> gahawa-syn- 
drome), a term coined by Blanc (1970:125- 
127), or guttural resyllabication rule, so 
called by Ingham (1994:19). It consists in 
the insertion of an anaptyctic a after X in 
most older (C)aXC(V) sequences in which 
X is any of the back spirants h, ‘ h, g, and x, 
e.g. gahwa(h) > gahawa(h) ‘coffee’; naja(h) 
> na‘aja(h) ‘ewe’, mahl > mabal ‘drought’, 
bagl > bagal ‘mule’, naxl > naxal ‘date palms 
[coll.]’. 

This feature is not operative in all mor- 
phological categories. Two alternative dia- 
chronic explanations of the syndrome are 
given by de Jong (2z000:110-111). In dia- 
lects influenced by neighboring sedentary 
dialects, the gabdwah syndrome is gradu- 
ally losing currency; this is at present the 
situation in the dialects of the Biyyadiyyah 
and the Axarsah in the western part of the 
northern Sinai littoral (Group III; de Jong 
2000:3 51-352). Typical of the effort to 
speak Standard Arabic, the gahdwah syn- 
drome is completely suppressed in the text 
from Wadi Ramm published by Werner 
(2003), whereas it occurs regularly in the 
plain colloquial texts from the same village, 
e.g. nxabiz, n‘ajin, ngazi, nhasid, ygazu 
(Palva 2004:202-204). 

Gender distinction in the 2nd and 3rd per- 
son plural in personal pronouns, pronominal 
suffixes, and finite verbal forms. This trait is 
also found in the rural dialects of central and 
southern Palestine, although at present on 
the decline, as well as in the sedentary dia- 
lects east of the River Jordan (Bauer 1926:18 
and passim; Palva 1984a:367, 1989:232). 
Productivity of Form IV (aC,C,aC,, 
yiC,C,iC,). In the northern Sinai littoral it is 
productive in the dialects of the easternmost 
tribes only (Group I; de Jong 2000:218- 
221, 315-316, 391). In other dialects of the 
Northwest Arabian dialect area it is produc- 
tive; Blanc (1970:13 5) even mentions that in 
the Negev it is in particularly frequent use. 
The definite article al- and the relative pro- 
noun alli. The article is stressable as an inte- 
gral part of the word, e.g. dlwalad, dljabal, 
albahar. The initial /a/ is stable enough to 
be preserved after -7 (-7y), which is dropped: 


f-albét, ra‘-dlganam, fad albal, in some cases 
after -@ (-uw) as well: ab-albint, ax-ajj6z 
(Blanc 1970:143; Bani Yasin and Owens 
1984:219; Palva 1984-1986:306; de Jong 
2000:155-156). In the dialects of the 
Biyyadiyyah and Axarsah, as well as in the 
southern Sinai dialects of the Jbaliyyah and 
Gararsa, the forms have initial /i/ (Group 
III; de Jong 2000:15 5; 2003:163), probably 
owing to language contact. In koineizing 
speech, initial /i/ is gaining ground in the 
whole area. 

(f) A number of typical Bedouin lexical items 
(gOtar ‘to go’, sdlaf ‘to tell, narrate’, tabb ‘to 
arrive’, nisSad ~ nisdd ‘to ask’, etc.). 

(g) Frequent and productive use of diminutives, 
not only in lexicalized forms like Swayyi(h), 
kwayyis, or grayyib, but productively as well, 
e.g. glayyil ‘a little’, xbayz ‘bread’, abaymir 
‘red(dish)’ (Blanc 1970:140-141; de Jong 
2000:278; Rosenhouse 1984:23-24). 


The Northwest Arabian dialects share several 
salient features distinguishing them from the 
Bedouin dialects of the North Arabian type: 


(a) Absence of the > tanwin and its residues. 
The use of the tanwin in these dialects is 
limited to poetry, proverbs, and formulaic 
expressions. The morpheme /-an/ occurring 
in commonly used words such as tab‘an 
‘naturally’ and tagriban ‘about’ is not an 
inherited feature but an integral part of a 
lexical loan from Standard Arabic, often 
even adopted in urban form, e.g. masalan 
‘for instance’. The word abadan ‘never’ 
probably belongs to the same category, but 
inherited forms still survive: abdan in cen- 
tral Sinai (Stewart 1990:69.53) and abdan 
~ abda in the eastern branch (Palva 1984- 
1986:305). The absence of the tanwin as a 
typologically distinctive feature was already 
noted by Wallin, who in 1846 wrote in a 
letter that compared them with the dialects 
spoken in Najd and the northern desert, 
the dialects of the Tawara, Ahaywat, and 
Hwétat are an exception “as they do not 
make use of the tanwin”. This observation 
led him to assume that these tribes actually 
are not Najdi Bedouin (Elmgren 1864-1866: 
Ill 165; Palva 1997:23 1-232). 

(b) Absence of affricated variants of /g/ and 
/k/. In the North Arabian dialects these 
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phonemes have phonetically conditioned 
affricated variants g/g and C/é: Sarg, Sargi; 
yarkab, bacir. In Northwest Arabian Ara- 
bic, affricated variants occur only excep- 
tionally. A typical case is the pejorative use 
of € in the exclamations ¢éalb! ‘[you] dog!’ 
cidib! ‘that’s a lie!’ (Bani ‘Atiye; Palva, own 
observation). 

Absence of final /n/ in the imperfect, 2nd 
person feminine singular, 2nd person mas- 
culine plural, and 3rd person masculine 
plural, the only exception being the dialect 
of the fisherman tribe of the Dawagrah (de 
Jong 2000:460). This feature is so well estab- 
lished that the Hwéti informant interviewed 
by Werner (2003) in Wadi Ramm, in spite 
of his effort to speak Standard Arabic, only 
once uses an imperfect form with final /n/. 
The pronominal suffix of the 2nd person 
masculine plural is -ku (-kuw), which con- 
trasts with the North Arabian -kom/-kam. 
The use of the locative preposition fi (fry), 
which in the majority of North Arabian dia- 
lects is only used in fth ‘there is’. 


In spite of a number of internal differences, the 
Northwest Arabian dialects share several par- 
ticular features: 


(a) Stressed variants -7 and -ni of the pronomi- 


nal suffix in the rst person singular (Blanc 
1970:131; Palva 1984-1986:297; de Jong 
2000:167). This feature might be regressive; 
thus, in the Sargiyya province it is reported 
to appear sporadically in the speech of the 
older generation (Abul-Fadl 1961:237; 
Behnstedt and Woidich 1985, map 150). On 
the other hand, in the Negev it often occurs 
even in koineized discourse: mus ‘umrih 
absan min ‘umrak ‘my life is not better than 
yours’ (Henkin 1985:11.130-12.131). 
Plural comm. forms hadalla, hadallak, 
hédalla, hddallak of the demonstrative 
pronoun. These forms are historically most 
interesting, since they display affinities to 
other Semitic languages (Rabin 1951:153; 
Fischer 1959:109). 

Initial /a/ in Forms VII, VIII, and X in the 
perfect, and stressed when in stressable posi- 
tion. This trait is shared, for instance, by the 
dialects of Mecca and the Sukriyya in north- 
east Sudan (Schreiber 1970:38; Reichmuth 
1983:258-270). It is interesting to notice 


(e) 


that Werner’s Hwéti informant in Wadi 
Ramm, in his approximation of Standard 
Arabic, freely mixes these kinds of forms: 
andammu, antasari, astasShadui (Werner 
2003:63.25, 67.78, 67.80). For southern 
Sinai, forms of the type infatab are reported 
(de Jong 2003:169). 

Initial /a/ in a number of irregular nouns 
(amm, axt, axwdn, adén, afam). 

The invariable pronominal suffix -ki of the 
2nd person feminine singular. 


The internal differences between the western and 
eastern branches of Northwest Arabian Arabic 
include the following: 


(a) In the eastern branch of Northwest Arabian 


Arabic, the b- imperfect does not occur in 
plain colloquial, whereas in the entire west- 
ern branch it is in regular use. In the Negev, 
it functions “much as among Palestinian and 
Syrian sedentaries” (Blanc 1970:139), that 
is, as indicative non-past. The only dialect 
in Sinai in which it is not used is that of the 
fisherman tribe of the Dawagrah (de Jong 
2000:32). In the eastern branch, it has been 
reported from the two small tribes living in 
the Sara mountains, viz. the Némat (Yrttiaho 
1988:148) and the Bdil of Petra. Typical of 
a recently borrowed feature, in both cases 
the use of the b- imperfect is unsystematic. 
Thus, among the Bdul it is always optional 
and said to have been adopted as late as the 
mid-zoth century (Bani Yasin and Owens 
1984:214-216). Today it is rapidly gaining 
ground as part of koineizing discourse in the 
whole of southern Jordan, especially among 
the younger generation (Werner 2003:61). 
In al-‘“Aqaba and Tabuk with their mixed 
population, the b- imperfect is of common 
occurrence (Palva, own observations). It 
is worth noticing that the b- imperfect is 
also used in urban Hijazi dialects in which 
it is reported to indicate progressive aspect 
(Sieny 1978:17). 

Unlike the dialects of the eastern branch, the 
western branch dialects make use of an ana- 
lytic genitive, with sugl (masc. sg.), Suglah 
(fem.), suglin (masc. pl.), Suglat (fem. pl.) 
as genitive markers (Blanc 1970:147; Stew- 
art 1990, Glossary s.v. Sg/). Interestingly, 
elsewhere this marker has been attested for 
Upper Egypt only, viz. the dialects spoken 
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between Asyut and the bend of the Nile 
(Behnstedt and Woidich 1985, map 189). 
The dialects of the western branch have > 
vowel harmony in the preformative of the 
active imperfect of Form I (Blanc 1970:136; 
de Jong 2000, map 53), whereas in the 
eastern branch the vowel of the preforma- 
tive is mainly generalized /a/. In Hwéti, the 
ongoing dialect leveling is reflected by the 
difference between a female speaker of 
the older generation and the male speakers 
living in the same village. She uses systemati- 
cally the generalized /a/, e.g. narhal, naglib, 
n'ajin, ngazil, while the male speakers use 
the Jordanian koine pattern side by side with 
the older type, e.g. yibbat, nisha, yigta'u; 
yasrabaw, yasgu, ygazu (Palva, 2004:198). 
In this feature the Bdal and the N‘émat 
follow the western group (Bani Yasin and 
Owens 1984:211; Yrttiaho 1988:149). 

In the dialects of the eastern branch, as 
well as in the dialects spoken in southern 
Sinai, the reflexes of *aw and *ay are well- 
established monophthongs /6/ and /é/, usu- 
ally after back consonants and emphatics 
as well (Palva 1984-1986:296; de Jong 
2003:153). It is illustrative of the stability 
of the monophthongs that even the Hwéti 
speaker whose ambition it is to speak 
Standard Arabic, as a rule does not ‘cor- 
rect’ the monophthongs, not only in com- 
mon words such as yom, gom, dor, dola, 
Séx, bén, gér, gés, “en, but even in attora 
I‘arabiyya lkubra (Werner 2003, passim). 
In most dialects of the western branch, *aw 
and *ay have been partially monophthon- 
gized, but the new monophthongs fluctu- 
ate with long phonemes: /6/ ~ /u/, /é/ ~ fi/. 
This trait also occurs in some dialects of 
the North Arabian dialect type, e.g. that of 
the ‘Ajarma in the Balqa in central Jordan 
(Palva 1976:19-20). This implies that the 
phonemic status of the monophthongized 
diphthongs has not been established, and 
they tend to become merged into the older 
long vowel phonemes. 

Differences in the so-called gahdwah syn- 
drome. In North Arabian Bedouin dialects, 
the old /a/ of the initial syllable is dropped, 
e.g. ghawa, nxala, n‘aja (Cantineau 193 6:61- 
62, 1937:167-170). The eastern branch of 
the Northwest Arabian dialects follows this 
pattern, although not strictly (Palva 1984- 


(h) 


(i) 
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1986:297); the variants ghawa and gahdwa 
appear freely. In Sinai and the Negev, the /a/ 
of the initial syllable is preserved, except in 
the salutation hala (< ahdla) and in the dia- 
lect of the fisherman tribe of the Dawagrah 
(Blanc 1970:125-126; de Jong 2000, map 
19). Also in the dialect of the Bdul, which 
in several other respects stands closer to the 
Negev dialect than the other dialects of the 
eastern branch, the vowel of the initial syl- 
lable is often dropped: that/tabat, hamar! 
abamar, xawal (< axwal), ‘amam (< a‘mamy) 
(Bani Yasin and Owens 1984:203). 

There are differences in the synchronic 
resyllabification process of the CaCaCV 
sequence > CCiCV (zalama > zlimalzluma) 
or CCaCV (basdla > bsala). In the dialects 
of the western branch - with the exception 
of the dialect of the Dawagrah — it does not 
occur, as appears from forms such as ragd- 
batib ‘his neck’, zalamatih ‘his man’ (Blanc 
1970:133; de Jong 2000:461, map 17). In 
the dialect of the Bilt, traces of this feature 
are found (de Jong 2000:99). In the dialects 
of the eastern branch, resyllabified forms 
commonly occur, e.g. ilgaha ‘pregnant she- 
camel’, ibduwi ‘Bedouin’, perhaps as a result 
of language contact with speakers of dia- 
lects of North Arabian type, but forms like 
bagara, waraga, and ‘atuwi/“dtuwi, earlier 
interpreted as K-forms, may be more “genu- 
ine”, as suggested by ragabati (correction to 
Palva 1984a, 1984-1986, 1991; see de Jong 
2000:48-50). 

The imperfect of the Iw verbs in Form [are in 
the dialects of the western branch of the type 
yawsal, yOsal, whereas in the eastern branch 
it mainly follows the type ydsal (Stewart 
1990, Glossary s.v. wsl; de Jong 2000, map 
56; Palva 1984- 1986:300). 

The pronominal suffix of the 3rd person 
feminine singular is —ha throughout the area, 
with the exception of the Negev, in which it 
is -ha/-hiy (Blanc 1970:130). The masculine 
form in the dialects of the eastern branch 
is C-ah, in the western C-ih/-ah, as a rule 
phonetically conditioned; in southern Sinai 
-u(b) (de Jong 2000:165, 450; 2003:163; 
Bani Yasin and Owens 1984:217; Henkin 
1985, passim; Stewart 1990, passim). 

In the eastern branch of Northwest Ara- 
bian Arabic, the rst person plural personal 
pronoun has two variants, binna and ibna, 
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whereas the western branch only has ibna or 
abna. 

(j) In the eastern branch of Northwest Arabian 
Arabic and in parts of Sinai, -a is the main 
reflex of -d(’) in neutral environments. In the 
Negev and the eastern part of the northern 
Sinai littoral, it is -iy, in back environments 
-a (Blanc 1970:123-124; de Jong 2000, 
maps 9, Io). 


Differences (a) and (b) are obvious results of 
developments due to language contact, and 
consequently do not reflect deeper historical 
differences. A recent sedentary feature spread- 
ing especially in the Negev and among Group II 
speakers in the northern Sinai littoral, as well as 
in southern Sinai, is the split-morpheme nega- 
tion, e.g. biddis iyyak, ma-fiss, fis mayye kifdye, 
mus “Grif, mus mumkin (Henkin 1985, passim); 
ma-gus, ma-txafis minhi(b), ma-suftuks, ma- 
mis (de Jong 2000:317-318, 2003:174). The 
use of the analytic genitive markers taba‘, bia‘, 
and ta‘ is a further trait of the same kind, e.g. 
ilbyut taba‘na, aljamal taba‘ah, even dlmarah 
taba‘ak, ilmarah taba (Henkin 1985, passim); 
bta‘ (de Jong 2000:161-162, 281, 366, 449, 
map 29; 2003:171). An additional trait which 
has spread from Egypt is the use of the future 
markers ba- and ha- in Groups II and III (de Jong 
2000:319, 394). Such ongoing developments 
can be expected to increase the typological gap 
between the western and the more conservative 
eastern branch. Analogous developments have 
naturally taken place in the past. The rapidly 
proceeding dialect leveling is not leading toward 
a more uniform Northwest Arabian dialect 
area. Rather, in the four states to which the area 
belongs, increased central power, sedentariza- 
tion, and modern communications are bound 
to direct the development toward the linguistic 
centers inside the borders of each state. 

The generalized a in the preformative of the 
active imperfect of Form I in the dialects of the 
eastern branch, although following the North 
Arabian pattern, is probably not due to dialect 
contact. Rather, it is a conservative feature still 
leaving a morphological slot for marking the 
active vs. passive contrast (/a/ vs. /i/). With the 
loss of productivity of the internally marked pas- 
sive, the contrast has become neutralized, and 
the quality of the vowel of the preformative has 
lost its morphological function. This opens the 
way to phonetic changes, such as vowel har- 
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mony. Thus, the western branch probably rep- 
resents a later stage of the development, and the 
eastern branch can be expected to proceed in the 
same direction. 

On the other hand, some features of the 
dialects of the eastern branch, such as the use 
of binna alongside ibna and the CaCaCV => 
CCVCV resyllabification side by side with non- 
resyllabified CaCaCV sequences, can plausibly 
be attributed to the influence of the Bedouin 
dialects of the North Arabian type rather than 
regarded as inherited forms. 


3. CONCLUSION 


One might ask whether there are sufficient 
grounds for classifying the dialects of the east- 
ern and western branches together as “North- 
western Arabian Arabic”, as suggested by Palva 
(1991:165-166). In his thorough dialect-geo- 
graphical study, de Jong (2000:626—-630), refer- 
ring to a relatively high number of typological 
differences between the two branches, with good 
reason comes to the conclusion that the existence 
of such a group is questionable and deserves 
reconsideration. One of his most weighty argu- 
ments is that the dialects of the western branch 
belong to the ‘differential’ dialect type, whereas 
the eastern branch dialects are ‘nondifferential’. 
As referred to above, the dialects of the eastern 
branch probably are also basically ‘differen- 
tial’. Apart from this case, there are admittedly 
many typological differences between the two 
branches, and only on the basis of a detailed 
investigation of a great number of typologi- 
cally pertinent criteria can bundles of isoglosses 
defining the boundaries of the dialect groups be 
identified. 

The present stage of linguistic development 
in the area clearly shows how dialects change 
as the result of language contact. The fisherman 
tribe of the Dawagrah is a good example of the 
effects of long isolation. As the only dialect in 
the Northwest Arabian Arabic area, it has pre- 
served the /n/ in the -im and -an — final forms 
in the imperfect, it resyllabifies the CaCaCV 
sequence, and it has not adopted the b- imper- 
fect. As shown by de Jong, the Negev and the 
adjacent regions in Sinai constitute the core area 
of the western branch, while the dialects spoken 
west of this area, Group II in particular, occupy 
a middle position between the core area and 
the dialects of eastern Sarqiyya. In the eastern 
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branch, the situation is not quite analogous to 
that in the west. The dialects of the Hwétat and 
the Bani ‘Atiye have certainly been influenced by 
neighboring North Arabian dialects, but so rad- 
ical is the typological difference between them 
and their neighbors in the east and the south 
that they can scarcely be regarded as forming 
part of a transition to those dialects in the same 
sense. 

Apart from the dialect of the Dawagrah, which 
retains some traits of the North Arabian dialect 
type, it is virtually impossible to trace differences 
between the dialects of the different tribes in the 
Northwest Arabian dialect area on the basis of 
their different backgrounds or dates of arrival 
to their present habitats. This implies a long his- 
tory of a relatively uniform language type in the 
area, a kind of proto-Northwest Arabian Ara- 
bic, which was dominant enough to assimilate 
the dialects of the newcomers from different 
directions. Among its typologically most promi- 
nent distinctive features, compared to the North 
Arabian Arabic dialect type, were the lack of the 
tanwin, the lack of affricated variants of *q and 
*k, and the lack of the final /n/ in the imperfect, 
2nd person feminine singular, 2nd person mas- 
culine plural, and 3rd person masculine plural. 
These belong to the most essential classification 
criteria, which to a significant degree correspond 
to major historical divisions of Arabic. 
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HEIkk! Patva (University of Helsinki) 


Northwest Semitic Languages 


1. THE NORTHWEST SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES 


The term ‘Northwest Semitic’ is the traditional 
designation of a group of languages compris- 
ing Ugaritic, the Canaanite dialects, and the 
Aramaic dialects. 

Ugaritic is the language of the ancient city 
of Ugarit (modern Ras Samra, on the north- 
east coast of the Mediterranean in Syria). The 
roughly eleven hundred Ugaritic texts are writ- 
ten in an alphabetic cuneiform script on clay 
tablets; unlike other Semitic alphabets, the 
Ugaritic script reads from left to right. In addi- 
tion to several important mythological texts, 
there are also some hundred letters, a few legal 
documents and treaties, and several hundred 
administrative texts. Most of the texts date to 
the 13th/r2th centuries B.C.E., although some 
of the literary texts were probably written ear- 
lier. The alphabetic script indicates consonants 
only, although there are three signs for aleph 
(hamza), each of which indicates the glottal 
stop followed by a different vowel quality (e.g. 
<SMAL> for /Sim’alu/ ‘left’; <SIL> for /Sa’ila/ 
‘he asked’; <RPUM> for /rap?ima/ ‘healers’ 
[nom.]). The standard reference grammar of 
Ugaritic is Tropper (2000). 

The best-known form of Canaanite is Hebrew. 
The earliest Biblical Hebrew texts probably 
date to about the 12th century B.C.E., and the 
latest to the 2nd century B.C.E. There are also 
many Hebrew inscriptions, most of them quite 
short, beginning in the roth century B.C.E.; the 
grammar of these is nearly identical to that of 
Biblical Hebrew, although a number of geo- 
graphical variations are attested. Developments 
in the grammar over the centuries also occur in 
both biblical and inscriptional texts. From the 
2nd century B.C.E. to the 5th century C.E. is 
the period of Mishnaic Hebrew, which reflects 
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a spoken dialect not directly descended from 
Biblical Hebrew. Hebrew continued to be writ- 
ten in the medieval and early modern periods, 
and — a phenomenon unique among the world’s 
languages — was revived as a spoken language 
in the roth century (> Ivrit). Hebrew vocalism 
is known from the use of vowel letters (matres 
lectionis), which began early in the history of 
the written language, and from vowel points 
that were added to consonantal texts beginning 
in the late rst millennium C.E. Reference gram- 
mars of Biblical Hebrew include Gesenius a.o. 
(r910), Bauer and Leander (1922), Waltke and 
O’Connor (1990), and Jotion (1991). 

Another well-known form of Canaanite is 
Phoenician, the language of the city-states of 
the eastern Mediterranean coast, such as Tyre, 
Sidon, and Byblos. The earliest texts, from 
Byblos, date to the beginning of the roth cen- 
tury B.C.E., while the latest are from the 2nd 
century C.E. The dialect of the texts written 
in Phoenician colonies established around the 
Mediterranean and beyond, especially that of 
Carthage (Phoenician /qart hada&t/ ‘new city’) 
is referred to by scholars as Punic (from the 5th 
century B.C.E.). After the fall of Carthage, texts 
are said to be written in Neo-Punic (attested 
until the sth century C.E.). The Phoenician 
alphabet is purely consonantal; there is no indi- 
cation of vowels until late in the Punic period. 
The standard reference work on Phoenician is 
Friedrich, R6llig, and Amadasi Guzzo (1999). 

Another Canaanite dialect is Moabite, 
attested almost solely in the long 9th-century 
inscription of the Moabite king MeSa‘. Still 
other Canaanite dialects, attested in a few short 
inscriptions only, are Ammonite and Edomite 
(9th/6th centuries B.C.E.; see Parker 2002). 

The earliest attestation of Canaanite is found 
in a group of several hundred letters sent by 
vassal rulers in cities in Syria-Palestine (includ- 
ing Byblos, Tyre, Jerusalem, Shechem, Gezer, 
Ashkelon) during the first half of the r4th 
century B.C.E., to their Egyptian suzerain. The 
texts were found in excavations at Akhetaten, 
a short-lived capital of the Egyptian Empire 
under King Akhenaten (Amenophis IV), mod- 
ern el-“Amarna. While ostensibly written in 
Akkadian, the lingua franca of the period, the 
letters betray a great deal of the scribes’ native 
Canaanite language, especially in the morpho- 
syntax of the verb, which is strikingly similar 
to that of Classical Arabic. Glosses of actual 
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Canaanite words are also frequently encoun- 
tered in these texts. The still-standard critical 
edition of the texts is Knudtzon (1907-1915); 
the grammar is described in Rainey (1996). 
Aramaic is first attested in inscriptions on 
stone monuments dating to the 9th century 
B.C.E. These early inscriptions, down to the 
6th century B.C.E., are collectively referred 
to as Old Aramaic, an umbrella term, since 
the inscriptions reveal a variety of grammati- 
cal idiosyncrasies. The inscriptions are writ- 
ten in the 22-letter Phoenician alphabet; the 
usage of the consonants indicates that many 
of the consonantal mergers that characterize 
later Aramaic had not yet occurred in this 
early period. During the Achaemenid period, 
Aramaic became one of the official languages 
of the Persian chancery, a factor in its spread 
across the Near East as a lingua franca for 
much of the next millennium. Official (or Impe- 
rial) Aramaic, as this phase is called, comprises 
a large number of letters and legal documents, 
most found in Egypt, as well as the Aramaic of 
the Biblical book of Ezra. After the fall of the 
Persian Empire, in which Aramaic texts exhibit 
a relatively uniform standard language, Ara- 
maic begins again to show dialectal diversity; in 
the so-called Middle Aramaic period (3rd cen- 
tury B.C.E.-2nd century C.E.), dialects include 
Palestinian (in the Biblical book of Daniel, in 
texts from Qumran, and in certain targums, i.e. 
Aramaic translations of Biblical texts), Naba- 
taean, Palmyrene, and Hatran. In Late Aramaic 
(3rd-9th centuries C.E.), a division into eastern 
and western forms of the language is evident. 
Western Late Aramaic includes the large corpus 
of Jewish targum and talmud texts, a significant 
number of Christian texts in a dialect known 
as Christian Palestinian, and the Aramaic of 
the small Samaritan sect. Eastern Late Aramaic 
includes the text of the Babylonian Talmud, 
as well as Mandaic. Syriac, the dialect of an 
enormous corpus of Christian texts, is variously 
considered to be an Eastern dialect or a sepa- 
rate branch. Aramaic continues to be spoken 
by more than one hundred thousand people, 
especially the many dialects known collectively 
as Northeastern ~ Neo-Aramaic (from Iran, 
Iraq, and northeastern Syria) but also Taroyo 
in Turkey, and the Western dialects of the vil- 
lages of Ma‘lala and vicinity near Damascus. A 
comprehensive Aramaic grammar has not been 
written; for Old Aramaic, see Degen (1969) 
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and Hug (1993); for Imperial Aramaic, Folmer 
(1995) and Muraoka and Porten (2003); for 
Biblical Aramaic, Bauer and Leander (1927) 
and Rosenthal (1995); for Nabataean, Can- 
tineau (1930-1932); for Palmyrene, Cantineau 
(1935); for Mandaic, Macuch (1965); for Syr- 
iac, Néldeke (1904); for other late varieties of 
Aramaic, see, for example, Dalman (1905), 
Miiller-Kessler (1991), and Macuch (1982). 

In Akkadian (and a few Egyptian) texts of 
the late 3rd and early 2nd millennia B.C.E. 
personal names are found that do not conform 
to the usual pattern of Akkadian personal 
names. The individuals bearing such names 
are often called Amorites. Many of the names 
exhibit features of the later Northwest Semitic 
languages (in phonology, e.g. in the name ia- 
qa-rum = lyaqarum/ ‘esteemed’, with initial y, 
vs. Arabic waqara and Akkadian waqdarum; in 
morphology, e.g. preterite verbs with initial ya 
rather than i as in Akkadian, such as ya-su-ub- 
dda-gan = lyaQub-dagan/ ‘[the god] Dagan has 
returned’). In view of the great chronological 
and geographical spread of the relevant texts, 
it is likely that a number of early dialects are 
reflected in these Amorite names. A recent 
study is Streck (2000). 


2. FEATURES OF NORTHWEST 
SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


The following paragraphs review some of the 
linguistic features that distinguish and/or con- 
nect Arabic and the Northwest Semitic lan- 
guages. In order to compare the Northwest 
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Semitic languages with Arabic, we have to be 
aware of the linguistic features that were already 
present at a Proto-Northwest Semitic stage and 
those that ought to be considered innovations 
within the individual subbranches of Northwest 
Semitic. The following comparison is mainly 
based on Classical Arabic, although evidence 
from Ancient North Arabian, Old Arabic, and 
Arabic dialects is included where appropriate. 
For the relationship of these subgroups to Clas- 
sical Arabic, see, for example, Rabin (1951:3) 
for Ancient North Arabian and Old Arabic, 
Fischer (1995) for modern Arabic dialects. 


2.1. Phonology 


The consonantal inventory of Proto-Northwest 
Semitic has to be reconstructed with all 29 
Proto-West Semitic consonants. 

In Ugaritic. many of the Proto-Semitic 
consonants remain distinct phonemes. Two 
unconditional mergers took place: *§ and *s 
merged to §; and *’s and *§ merged to ¢ (e.g. 
<SGR> ‘small’; <ARS> /arsu/ ‘earth’ vs. Clas- 
sical Arabic ’ard). *@ was often preserved; it is 
transcribed z, as in <ZBY> /zabyu/ ‘gazelle’, 
although it sometimes merged with *g, as in 
<NGR> /nagara/ ‘he guarded’ (cf. Classical 
Arabic nadara ‘he watched’). The Proto-Semitic 
sound *6 had merged with *d to /d/ in most 
cases (e.g. <UDN> /udnu/ ‘ear’), although the 
alphabet still had a separate letter for /0/ (e.g. 
<DR‘> /dira‘u/ ‘arm’). 

In Hebrew (and Phoenician), *6 and *z 
merged to z: *u0n- > -6zen ‘ear’; *h and *x 


Table 1. Consonants in the Northwest Semitic languages 


Proto-Semitic — Ugaritic Hebrew Phoenician Aramaic Arabic 
and Proto- 

Northwest 

Semitic 

*6 d/d Zz Zz d (OA <Z>) d 
*8 (y) a : ‘ : 
*h (h) h h h h h 
*h (x) i Soh h h 
*8¢ x s § s s (OA <S>) 5 
*¢ : Ss : “(OA<Q) 
*s s s §& g g 5 
tg s S s s s s 
*tg § Ss $ $ § 
*0 t s  § 8 t (OA <S>) t 
*9 z/% Zz § § t (OA <$>) d 
*dz z Z Z Z 7 
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merged to hb: *ax- > ab ‘brother’; * and *¢ 


merged to ‘: “sagir- > sdir ‘small’; *s and *0 
merged to $: *s(i)m- > Sém ‘name’; *Oala6- > 
Salog ‘three’; *§, *‘s, and *@ all merged to s: 
*ars- > ars > éres ‘earth’; “‘sidg- > sédeq 
‘righteousness’; *naQara > ndsar ‘he guarded’. 
Common Semitic *§ remained distinct for most 
of the early history of Hebrew, but under Ara- 
maic influence it eventually merged with s (< 
*ts), Since *§ had merged with *s and *@ to 
§ in Phoenician, from which Hebrew scribes 
borrowed their alphabet, there was no special 
letter to represent the still-distinct §, and so the 
letter for § was used; later the two consonants 
were distinguished by diacritical dots. 

The orthography of early inscriptions indi- 
cates that nearly all Proto-Semitic consonants 
remained distinct in most Old Aramaic dialects. 
Consonants that were later lost through merg- 
ers were represented with the closest letter avail- 
able in the borrowed Phoenician alphabet. In 
Official Aramaic and in later Aramaic dialects, 
however, a large number of mergers occurred 
(examples from Syriac): *6 merged with *d and 
*x merged with *h: *axada > ’ebad (Old Ara- 
maic @HZ>) ‘he seized’; *§ merged with *'s to s: 
*$ama > sam (Old Aramaic <$M>) ‘he placed’; 
*@ merged with t: *OalaO- > tlat (Old Aramaic 
<SLS>) ‘three’; *¢ merged with % *bagaya > b'G 
(Old Aramaic <B‘H> ‘he sought’); *9 merged 
with t: *naQara > ntar (Old Aramaic <NSR>) 
‘he guarded’; the reflex of *§ in Old Aramaic was 
written with <Q> but later merged with ‘: Old 
Aramaic <MRQs, Syriac mra‘ ‘he was sick’ (cf. 
Classical Arabic marida). 

Table 1 provides an overview of the main 

mergers and differences in the individual North- 
west Semitic languages. 
Classical Arabicand most Ancient North Arabian 
dialects had a consonantal inventory of 28 con- 
sonants, following the merger of Proto-Semitic 
*tg and *s to s. The Ancient North Arabian 
dialect of Tayman is exceptional in having pre- 
served all three original voiceless fricatives (Mac- 
donald 2004:499). Although Ancient North 
Arabian is not the direct ancestor of what 
is called ‘Arabic’ today, it nevertheless might 
be related to pre-Islamic West-Arabian (Rabin 
1951:2). Should the dialect of Tayman be 
related to later ‘Arabic’, the preservation of *s, 
*ts’ and *§ could indicate that Proto-Arabic had 
all 29 Proto-West Semitic consonants. 

A significant sound change that distinguishes 
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Northwest Semitic from other Semitic languages 
is the shift of word-initial w to y, as in Hebrew 
yéled, Syriac yalda, Ugaritic <YLD> ‘child’, vs. 
Classical Arabic walad. In the Ancient North 
Arabian dialect Safaitic, we also find evidence 
for the occasional change of initial w > y, as in 
yrb ‘month’, which occurs as a biform of wrbh. 
This change is rare, though, and not limited to 
word-initial position. Thus, it should not be 
evaluated as the same isogloss found in North- 
west Semitic. 

Another sound change that has sometimes 
been postulated for Northwest Semitic is the 
assimilation of 7 to a following consonant, 
which is attested in Ugaritic and Canaanite. 
Biblical Aramaic occasionally preserves origi- 
nal 1 before a consonant, as, for example, in 
?ant(h) ‘you’ (2nd pers. masc. sg.) (Rosenthal 
1995:23), while Syriac has reflexes of precon- 
sonantal in its orthography, although 7 is not 
pronounced in such cases. These attestations 
suggest a preservation of this phoneme in pre- 
consonantal position until after the split of Ara- 
maic from the rest of Northwest Semitic. Thus, 
n was probably not assimilated at the earliest 
stages of Northwest Semitic. Classical Arabic 
and most modern Arabic dialects, of course, 
do not assimilate 7 to a following consonant; 
in nearly all Ancient North Arabian dialects, 
however, with the exception of Hasaitic, 1 
assimilates regularly (Macdonald 2004:501), 
as it does, less consistently, in the Old South 
Arabian dialects. 

The reflex of Proto-Semitic *p remains a 
stop, /p/, in Canaanite and Aramaic, although 
it has a postvocalic fricative allophone in both 
language groups, as do all nondoubled, nonem- 
phatic stops: Hebrew pdtab and yiftah, Syriac 
ptab and neftah ‘he opened’, ‘he will open’, vs. 
Classical Arabic fataba, yaftabu. 

The Proto-Northwest Semitic vowels can be 
reconstructed as in Proto-Semitic, viz. three 
basic short vowels, three long vowels, and 
two diphthongs, just as preserved in Classical 
Arabic: 


*Q, =, =a 
*aw, *ay 


The consonantal nature of the Ugaritic script 
precludes a detailed knowledge of the vowel 
system. Evidence of writings in syllabic cunei- 
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form texts, and the use of the three aleph 
symbols, however, show a number of devel- 
opments. The original diphthongs *aw and 
*ay contracted unconditionally to 6 and é, 
respectively: <MT> /motu/ ‘death’; <BT> /bétu/ 
‘house’. There is vowel harmony around gut- 
turals: /tuhiru/ < *tabiru ‘pure’; /tahamatu/ 
< *tihdmatu ‘sea’; and in the patterns CvC- 
CVC, as in Arabic: /sibbiru/ < *sabbiru ‘collec- 
tive land’; <ULP> Pullipu/ < *allipu ‘leader’. 
There is also evidence of the sporadic syncope 
of short, unaccented vowels: /nabakima/ and 
/nabkima/ ‘springs’. 

For Phoenician, because of the strictly con- 
sonantal orthography, we are dependent on 
transcriptions into other languages for any 
evidence concerning the vowel system. Such 
transcriptions show that in Phoenician, as in 
Ugaritic, the original diphthongs *aw and *ay 
contracted universally to /6/ and /é/ respec- 
tively: thus /mot/ ‘death’ and /bét/ ‘house’. A 
characteristic of all Canaanite languages is the 
change of Semitic *d to 6 (considered by some 
scholars to be dependent on stress, by oth- 
ers to be unconditioned): (Greek transcription) 
ozer for [‘Ozir] < *adir- ‘helper’. A specifically 
Phoenician development was the shift of an 
original short Semitic *a to o in accented syl- 
lables: (Greek transcription) labon for [labon] 
< *laban- ‘white’. 

Biblical Hebrew is characterized by a large 
number of developments in the vowel sys- 
tem. Diphthongs collapsed when unstressed 
but were triphthongized under the stress: béti 
‘my house’ but bayit ‘house’ (< *bayt(-i)); moti 
‘my death’ but mdwet ‘death’ (< *mawt(-i)). As 
in Phoenician and other Canaanite languages, 
original long *a@ became 6, as in k6dtéb < 


Table 2. Independent personal pronouns 
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*katib- ‘writer’. Short vowels underwent com- 
plex developments: lost word-finally; lowered 
or backed under the stress or in open syllables 
immediately before the stress: dabar < *dabar- 
‘word’, yittén < “yittinu ‘he gives’, yiktob < 
*yiktubu ‘he writes’; reduced to a or zero in 
open syllables otherwise, and generally in finite 
verbs: dabarim < *dabarima ‘words’, yittani < 
*yittinu ‘they give’, yiktabu < *yiktubu ‘they 
write’. Words of the shape CvCC underwent 
anaptyxis: *ar§ - > “ars > éres ‘earth’; *sipr- > 
séper ‘book’; *quds- > gédeé. Still other devel- 
opments occurred in the neighborhood of the 
guttural consonants (’, h, b, ‘). 

A number of vowel changes may be said 
to characterize Proto-Aramaic. As in Hebrew 
(and most Northwest Semitic languages), short 
final vowels were lost early, including the sin- 
gular case vowels: *katibu > *katib (> kateb) 
‘writer’; *kdtibina > *katibin (> katbin) ‘writ- 
ers’; “tismauna > *tisma‘un (> tesm‘un) ‘you 
[masc. pl.] hear’. Resulting final consonant 
clusters were resolved by epenthesis: *katabtu > 
*katabt > *katabit (> Targumic katabit; Syriac 
ketbet) ‘I wrote’. A pervasive feature of Ara- 
maic is the reduction of short vowels in open 
syllables: *kataba > *katab > katab ‘he wrote’; 
*katab+ib > katbeh ‘he wrote it’ (see also the 
preceding examples). Original long vowels gen- 
erally remained unchanged. 


2.2. Morphology 


2.2.1. Pronouns 

The Northwest Semitic system of personal inde- 
pendent pronouns and pronominal suffixes is 
similar to that of Classical Arabic, although 
only in Ugaritic are dual forms of the pronouns 


PNWS Ugaritic Hebrew Syriac Arabic 
Ics *-qna(+ku) Panaku/, <AN> ?anoki, “ni -ana -ana 
2ms *anta <AT> -atta -a(n)t -anta 
2fs anti <AT> att -a(n)t(y) -anti 
3ms *bwa /huwa/ hu(’) hu() huwa 
3fs *bPa <HY> hi(?) hi?) hiya 
3cd ns <HM> — — huma 
icp *nabnu ? “nahn bnan nabnu 
2mp *antum(+u) <ATM> -attem -a(n)ton -antum 
2fp *antin(+na) : -atten(nd) -a(n)ten -antunna 
3mp *hum/(+ii) <HM> hém(ma) ennon um 
3fp * hin(£na) <HN> henna hennen hunna 
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attested (vocalization unknown); Ugaritic even 
has a rst person dual suffix (<-NY>, as in 
<BLNY> ‘the lord of the two of us’). 

As the table indicates, the main differences lie 
in the 2nd person and 3rd person plural forms; 
while Ugaritic and Hebrew have m vs. 1 for 
the masculine/feminine contrast, as in Classical 
Arabic, the Hebrew forms exhibit an 7 vowel 
vs. the u of Classical Arabic. In most Aramaic 
dialects, the masculine/feminine contrast is in 
the vowels (w/o for masc. vs. i/e for fem.), the 
n having been leveled through all forms. In 
the 3rd person singular forms, it is likely that 
the aleph of the Canaanite and Aramaic forms 
is original, and developed into the glides w and 
y in Ugaritic, as in Classical Arabic, by assimi- 
lation to the preceding vowel. 

The common Semitic longer biform of the 
independent rst person singular pronoun, 
*anaku (cf. Akkadian andku), is found in 
Ugaritic and in the Canaanite languages (e.g. 
Hebrew ’andki) alongside the shorter form, 
which alone has been preserved in Aramaic, as 
in Arabic. 

Ugaritic and Phoenician also have independ- 
ent 3rd person forms with final <-T>, such 
as 3rd person masculine singular <HWT> (/ 
huwati/??); in Ugaritic these are oblique (geni- 
tive-accusative) forms. 

The Northwest Semitic pronominal suffixes 
were originally quite similar in form to those of 
Classical Arabic and were added to nouns (to 
indicate possession) and to verbs (to indicate 
objects) much as in Classical Arabic, i.e. simply 
attached to the bound form of a noun (or prepo- 
sition) and to the end of finite verb forms. Pho- 
nological and analogical developments, however, 
have produced complex changes in the forms of 
the suffixes in both Canaanite and Aramaic. 

It is possible to reconstruct a common Proto- 
Northwest Semitic determinative-relative pro- 
noun that was declined for case, number, and 
gender, *OV. For Ugaritic this pronoun has 
feminine and plural forms with <-T> (vocaliza- 
tion unknown): masculine singular nominative 
<D> (/di/), feminine singular <DT>, masculine 
plural <DT>. In Biblical Hebrew, the pronoun 
is only vestigially preserved in a few examples 
as indeclinable (old nominative) z# (this was 
generally replaced in Hebrew by the form “Ser, 
grammaticalized from a noun meaning ‘place’, 
cognate with Classical Arabic ’atar ‘trace’); a 
relative <Z> also occurs in some Phoenician 
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dialects. In Aramaic, the reflex is the common 
indeclinable relative and genitive marker di 
in Biblical Aramaic (the old genitive; writ- 
ten <ZY> in Old Aramaic inscriptions), which 
became d(a)- in Syriac. There are still traces of 
the same fully declined determinative-relative 
pronoun *dV in Classical Arabic, although 
its semantic range shifted to the expression 
of possession. In Ancient North Arabian, this 
form of the relative pronoun is still regularly 
used in the form d (masc. sg.) and d’t (fem. sg.) 
(Macdonald 2004:508), while Yemenite has an 
undeclined form di (Rabin 1951:39). 

There is no common Proto-Northwest Semitic 
demonstrative pronoun, although all languages 
use the same basic constituents to form demon- 
stratives. Ugaritic has a near deixis pronoun 
hnd, probably vocalized as /hanadu/, and, 
perhaps, a far deixis pronoun hnk /hunaka?/ 
(Tropper 2000:229-231). Especially the lat- 
ter resembles the Classical Arabic word for 
‘there’ hundka, while the first resembles Classi- 
cal Arabic hund ‘here’ + demonstrative element 
*§V. In Canaanite and Aramaic, near deixis is 
expressed by an element *6V in the singular, 
as in Hebrew ze ‘this’ (masc. sg.), z0(’)t (fem. 
sg.). Individual languages can add particles to 
this base, such as Targumic Aramaic hdden 
(masc. sg.) and hada (fem. sg.), but these seem 
to be secondary additions, since, for example, 
Biblical Aramaic has a feminine singular with- 
out prefix, dd ‘this’. Near deixis in the plural 
is expressed by a basic particle *7i//V, as in 
Hebrew ’élle (comm. pl.) and Biblical Aramaic 
illén (comm. pl.). Classical Arabic employs the 
same basic particles as Hebrew and Aramaic, 
although in a slightly different distribution, for 
example hada for the masculine singular and 
not, as in Targumic Aramaic, the feminine sin- 
gular. The main difference between the North- 
west Semitic and the Classical Arabic forms 
of the demonstrative pronoun is in the plural 
base. In contrast to the Hebrew and Aramaic 
base *711V, with 7 and double -I//-, the Classical 
Arabic base has u and single -I-, as in ha@ul@i. 
Modern Arabic dialects either do not use this 
base (e.g. Moroccan, Tunisian), or they have a 
base that seems to correspond to Classical Ara- 
bic (Lebanese hawltk < h@ul@i+k). Since this 
base is not attested in Ugaritic, it is impossible 
to determine whether this vowel alternation is 
Proto-Northwest Semitic or not. 

For far deixis, Biblical Aramaic uses the same 
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base *OV with the addition of final -k: dek 
‘that’ (masc. sg.), dak (fem. sg.), illék (comm. 
pl.). Other Aramaic dialects, such as Syriac, 
and Hebrew exclusively use the 3rd person 
pronouns as anaphoric elements to express far 
deixis, as in Hebrew ha@-i§ ha-ha(’?) ‘that man’. 
Classical Arabic is unusual among the Semitic 
languages in no longer employing the 3rd per- 
son pronouns anaphorically, using instead a 
full set of demonstratives, formed with the 
demonstrative elements for near deixis plus -k, 
as in dalika (masc. sg.), ul@ika (comm. pl.). 
The feminine singular is an exception in that it 
has initial t instead of expected d, tilka. Ancient 
North Arabian offers little evidence for demon- 
strative pronouns, but it seems that Dedanitic 
had a form d (hb) as well (Macdonald 2004:509; 
Miller 1982:20). 


2.2.2. Nouns 

Proto-Northwest Semitic undoubtedly had 
the same triptotic noun declension in the sin- 
gular as Classical Arabic (see Table 3). The 
full declension, however, is preserved only in 
Ugaritic and in the Canaanite reflected in the 
Amarna Akkadian texts, later Canaanite and 
Aramaic dialects having lost case distinctions 
with the general loss of final short vowels (like 
later Arabic dialects). Certain nominal forms 
with pronominal suffixes in Hebrew and Ara- 
maic still reflect the original case endings, such 
as Hebrew dabdrék ‘your [fem. sg.] word’ < 
*dabari-ki [gen.], malko ‘his king’ < *malku- 
hu [nom.], Syriac malkeh ‘his king’ < *malkibi 
(gen.; this last form is common Aramaic and 
reflects a frozen allomorph of the 3rd pers. 
masc. sg. suffix alternation -hu/-hi found in 
Classical Arabic). There is evidence in Ugaritic 
for a diptotic declension in the singular in some 
proper nouns (especially personal names end- 
ing in /-Vn/; see Liverani 1963), but its status 
for Proto-Northwest Semitic is uncertain. The 
declension of the dual and plural was diptotic 
as in Classical Arabic (> diptosis). 

Hebrew and Ugaritic also preserve a direc- 
tive ending -h, as in Ugaritic <ARSH> ‘to the 
ground’, Hebrew hd‘irah ‘to the city’, which is 
probably related to the Akkadian terminative 
ending -is. This morpheme is not attested in any 
form of Arabic. 

All Northwest Semitic languages lost > 
mimation/~> nunation in the singular and in the 
(external) feminine plural. This loss might thus 
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be reconstructed as Proto-Northwest Semitic 
(e.g. Proto-Semitic *tabum > Proto-Northwest 
Semitic *tabu ‘good [masc. sg. nom.]’; Proto- 
Semitic *tabdtum > Proto-Northwest Semitic 
*tabdatu ‘good [fem. pl. nom.]’), although the 
possibility that it was an independent develop- 
ment within the individual Northwest Semitic 
branches cannot be ruled out, since loss of 
mimation/nunation is a widespread phenome- 
non, which, for example, also occurred in post- 
Old Babylonian Akkadian and in Ge‘ez (and, of 
course, in most modern Arabic dialects). 

In Northwest Semitic languages, the plural 
is normally indicated by external markers. For 
the masculine plural, corresponding to the final 
-na of Classical Arabic (as in fallabtina), some 
Northwest Semitic languages likewise exhibit 
-n(a) (e.g. Aramaic, some Canaanite dialects 
such as Moabite and Mishnaic Hebrew), while 
others exhibit -m(a) (Ugaritic, other Canaan- 
ite dialects such as Phoenician and Biblical 
Hebrew). Syllabic cuneiform evidence indi- 
cates that in Ugaritic the ending was /-ma/ on 
masculine plurals. Only Ugaritic retains case 
distinctions; as in Classical Arabic, these are 
nominative in /-a/ and oblique (genitive-accu- 
sative) in /-i/ (e.g. nom. /yasiruma/ ‘potters’, 
oblique /dipranima/ ‘junipers’). In the other 
Northwest Semitic languages, with the loss 
of case distinction in the singular (see above), 
the oblique form was generalized in the mas- 
culine plural; further, the final a of the ending 
*-na/-ma also disappeared with the general 
loss of short final vowels; thus, we find, for 
example, Hebrew tobim, Aramaic tabin ‘good’ 
< oblique “*tab-i-ma/na. Vestiges of broken 
plurals are rare, but they are found in nearly 
every subbranch of Northwest Semitic (Rat- 
cliffe 1998:99). The most striking exception, 
and one of the major distinguishing isoglosses 
of Northwest Semitic, is the double marking 
of singular nouns of the pattern *qVz#l- in the 
plural with inserted a after the second radical in 
addition to external plural markers (Huehner- 
gard 1991:284), as in Hebrew malakim ‘kings’ 
< *malakima and Ugaritic /malakima/ ‘kings’ 
from the singular base *malk-. Vestiges of this 
a-insertion are also found in Syriac (Noldeke 
1904:63). In Classical Arabic double marking 
is also occasionally found, but it is not manda- 
tory; cf. la‘nat- ‘curse’, pl. la‘andat- vs. ’abl-, pl. 
-abluna ‘people’. 

The feminine singular is marked with either 
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-t or -at. While in Classical Arabic the latter 
ending has been generalized (except for a few 
words, such as bint and uxt), in Hebrew, the 
choice of ending appears to be lexical: e.g. delet 
< *dal-t- ‘door’ vs. ’dmd < *’am-at- ‘maidserv- 
ant’. (This seems to be true in Ugaritic as well.) 
In Aramaic, the choice of ending was prob- 
ably determined phonologically originally, *-at 
appearing after bases ending in a consonant 
cluster (and sometimes after bases ending in 
VC), *-t appearing otherwise. In both Hebrew 
and Aramaic, the original ending *-at became 
-d phrase-finally (ie. when not in construct 
or followed by a pronominal suffix), as in 
Hebrew malkd ‘queen’, bound form malkat, 
both < *malkat- and malkdati ‘my queen’ < 
*malkat-i; cf. post-Classical Arabic dialects. (In 
Phoenician, however, the final t remained in all 
forms.) Other feminine endings that are found 
in Arabic, such as -d (-ay), are attested only ves- 
tigially in a few Northwest Semitic languages 
(e.g. Syriac salway ‘quail’). 

The feminine plural is marked by the end- 
ing -dtu (nom.)/-ati (oblique), corresponding to 
Classical Arabic -dtun/-atin, but again with loss 
of the final mimation/nunation. In Ugaritic and 
Amarna Canaanite, this ending is unchanged. In 
later Northwest Semitic languages, once again, 
the final case-vowel has been lost; thus, we 
find Aramaic tabdat ‘good’, while in Canaanite 
the change of *d to 6 yields -6t, as in Hebrew 
tobot. Plurals of feminine nouns of the pattern 
qVtlat also exhibit a-insertion, as in Hebrew 
malak6t ‘queens’ < *malakdatu. 

The dual is fully productive in Ugaritic; the 
endings are nominative /-ama/ (also /-ami/), 
oblique /-€ma/ (also /-€mi/; from *-ayma/i), 
as in nominative /maslahama/ ‘two garments’. 
In Biblical Hebrew the dual is restricted to 
words denoting objects that naturally occur 
in pairs and a few time words; as in the mas- 
culine plural, the original oblique ending has 
been leveled, with *-aymV > -dyim: yadayim 
‘(two) hands’, yOmdyim ‘two days’. In Aramaic 
the dual appears on a few forms in the early 
dialects (e.g. Biblical Aramaic garndyin ‘(two) 
horns’ < *garnaynV), but in later dialects it has 
ceased to be used. 

Genitive expressions are constructed as in 
Arabic, with the nomen rectum standing in 
a bound (construct) form. In Ugaritic, the 
bound form of singular nouns was probably 
not distinguished from the absolute form (the 
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latter having lost the original final mimation). 
In Hebrew and Aramaic, different stress pat- 
terns in bound forms frequently resulted in 
allomorphism, as in Hebrew bdaqdar, bound 
form bagar ‘cattle’ (cf. Classical Arabic baqar). 
As noted above, feminine nouns that originally 
ended in *-at lost the t when not bound: sand, 
bound form Sanat ‘year’ (cf. Classical Arabic 
sana(tun)). Masculine plural and dual bound 
forms in Ugaritic lost the final -ma/-mi (e.g. 
/maqqaha/ ‘tongs of’), just as the final -na/-ni 
is lost in such forms in Arabic. Likewise the 
final -” or -m is lost in later Northwest Semitic 
languages in masculine plural and dual bound 
forms, as in Hebrew dual ‘éndyim, bound 
form ‘éné ‘eyes’ (< *ayn-ay(-mV)). Curiously, 
in both Aramaic and Hebrew bound forms 
of masculine plurals, the expected final -7 is 
replaced by what appears to be the dual end- 
ing, -@, as in Aramaic (Biblical) */ahin ‘god(s)’, 
bound form “abe. 


Table 3. Proto-Northwest Semitic noun 
declension (masc. sg.) 


singular dual plural 
nominative *malku *malkan/mali *malakun/ma 
genitive *malki *malkayn/mali *malakin/ma 
accusative *malka *malkayn/mali *malakin/ma 


It is unlikely that Proto-Northwest Semitic had 
a definite article, since Ugaritic does not contain 
evidence for such a morpheme. The different 
forms of the definite article in Canaanite and 
Aramaic also indicate that these two branches 
of Northwest Semitic underwent independent 
developments: in Canaanite, the definite article 
ha- is prefixed to the nominal base with gemina- 
tion of the following consonant, as in Hebrew 
ham-melek ‘the king’; in Aramaic, the definite 
article -d (originally -a’) is suffixed, as in malka 
‘the king’. While all Northwest Semitic definite 
articles are perhaps to be derived from the same 
original particle, *han- (Rubin 2004), Classical 
Arabic employs a different base for the definite 
article, ()al-, with the well-known variation 
()aC- when followed by a coronal ‘sun letter’. 
This article is already attested in the earliest 
evidence of Old Arabic (Macdonald 2000:50). 
Ancient North Arabian, on the other hand, 
employs the definite article h(n)-, a form that 
is much closer to the Canaanite definite arti- 
cle than to Old Arabic and Classical Arabic. 
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Yemenite has yet another form of the definite 
article, am-, which might be a phonemically 
altered form of h(n)- (Rabin 195 1:3 4-36). 

The syntax of the definite article in the 
Northwest Semitic languages that attest it is 
virtually identical to that of the Arabic article: 
the article may appear only on the last member 
of a genitive chain; it may not appear on a noun 
with a pronominal suffix; it does not appear on 
predicate adjectives. 


2.2.3. Verbs 

For the Proto-Northwest Semitic and Arabic 
finite verbal system, one suffix conjugation 
and several prefix conjugations may be recon- 
structed: 


* gatala 

*yaqtul pl. *yaqtula 
*yaqtula pil. *yaqtulu 
*yaqtulu pil. *yaqtulina 


‘energic’: *yaqtulVn(n)a 


The suffix conjugation generally denotes the 
past tense in the Northwest Semitic languages, 
as in Arabic. In the earliest Northwest Semitic, 
such as Ugaritic and Amarna Canaanite, it 
seems to alternate with *yagtul for the past. 
The latter form, *yaqtul, is the Proto-Semitic 
perfective form par excellence. As in Arabic, it 
is used as a jussive in all Northwest Semitic lan- 
guages (though usually without a preposed /i-). 
It also continues to be used as a past tense: in 
Ugaritic and Amarna Canaanite, as just noted; 
in Classical Hebrew with preposed conjunc- 
tion wa-, as in wayyiktob ‘and he wrote’ (also 
frequently in early poetry without the preposed 
wa-); similarly in a few examples in the earliest 
Aramaic inscriptions. The form *yagqtula is used 
in Amarna Canaanite as a virtual equivalent of 
the jussive *yagtul (Amarna scholars usually 
term it the ‘volitive’); in Ugaritic its function 
is debated, but it seems to be roughly similar 
to its use in Amarna Canaanite; in Hebrew it 
has been reduced in range to 1st person forms, 
called the ‘cohortative’, likewise injunctive in 
meaning, as in *ektabd ‘let me write’; in Aramaic 
*yaqtula has disappeared. The form *yaqtulu is 
imperfective in Northwest Semitic, as in Arabic, 
used as a future, a present, a past habitual, and 
a circumstantial. As in Arabic, the masculine 
plural of *yagtulu in Amarna Canaanite and 
in Ugaritic ends in -u#na (although the prefix 
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y has been replaced by t in those languages, 
i.e. tagtulina). In Hebrew and Aramaic, the 
loss of final short vowels has resulted in the 
falling together of original *yaqgtul and *yaq- 
tulu in singular forms. Thus, Classical Hebrew 
yiktob may be either jussive ‘let him write’ (< 
*yaktub) or imperfect ‘he writes, will write’ 
(< *yaktubu); a number of weak verb types, 
however, preserve the original distinction, such 
as yagom ‘let him stand’ < *yaqum vs. yaqum 
‘he stands, will stand’ < *yaqumu and yiben ‘let 
him build’ < *yabni(y) vs. yibne ‘he builds, will 
build’ < *yabniyu. Early Aramaic preserves this 
distinction in a number of verbs as well, but it 
is lost in later dialects. The merger of *yaqtul 
and *yagtulu in the singular made the distinc- 
tion between plural *yagtuli and *yaqtuluna 
redundant; Aramaic leveled the latter form 
(thus, e.g., Biblical Aramaic yiktabuin), while 
Hebrew leveled the former (yiktabu, although 
the latter, yiktabuin, continued to appear as a 
biform in imperfect usages). 

All Northwest Semitic languages attest > 
‘energic’ prefix conjugation forms, or at least 
vestiges of them. In Amarna Canaanite, the 
form is “yaqtuluna, which occurs especially in 
the rst person, and especially in emphatic ques- 
tions, as in mina ipusuna ‘what am I to do?’. In 
Ugaritic, energic forms written with both <N> 
(for /-an(n)a/?) and <NN> (for <-anVn(n)V/??) 
occur; their function is debated (see Tropper 
2000:497—506). In Hebrew and Aramaic, the 
energic appears only before pronominal object 
suffixes, as in Hebrew yiktabenni:, Aramaic 
(Biblical) yiktabinneh ‘he will write it’; such 
forms replace *yaqtulu + suffixes. (Both the 
Hebrew and the Aramaic suggest an earlier 
form *yaqtul-in-, with -i- rather than the a of 
Arabic yagtulan(na) [and Ugaritic?] and the u 
of Amarna yagtuluna.) A recent treatment of 
energic forms in Arabic and Northwest Semitic 
is Zewi (1999). 

The prefixes of the prefix conjugations in 
Proto-Northwest Semitic are similar to those 
in Classical Arabic except in the 3rd person 
plural, for which we have to assume an origi- 
nal heterogeneous distribution of *y- (3rd pers. 
masc. pl.) and *#- (3rd pers. fem. pl.) (see Table 
4). The distribution of prefix consonants in the 
individual Northwest Semitic languages would 
otherwise be difficult to explain. Ugaritic and 
Amarna Canaanite leveled the feminine *t-, so 
that the 3rd person masculine plural is most 
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Table 5. Derived verbal forms 


Classical Arabic | Hebrew 
D (I) fa“alalyufa“il- qittéllyaqattél 
Caus. (IV) ?af‘ala/yuf ‘il- hiqtillyaqtil 
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Aramaic (Biblical) Ugaritic 
qattél/yaqattél gattilaly Vgattil- 
haqteéllyabaqtel Saqt'lalaly Vsaqtil- 
Syriac: ’aqtel/naqtel 
— naqtalalyiqqatil- 
as ? 
(qamémlyaqameém) 2yukanin- a 
hitgatellyitqatél iqtatlalalyiqtatil-— 
hitqattallyitqattal taqattala or itqattila/ 

y Viqatt/hl- 


(i)staf alalyastaf ‘“il- (histab*walyistab*we) Syriac: ’ettaqtal/nettaqtal *istaqt'lally Vstaqtil- 


N(VIl) — (i)nfa‘alalyanfa‘il- niqtallyiqqatél 

L (II) fa‘alalyufa‘il- (qotél/yaqotel) 

R (IX) (i)f ‘allalyafall- — qomémlyaqomem 

tG (VIII) (j)fta‘alalyafta‘il- —_ (hitqatellyitqatel) 

tD (V) tafa“alalyatafa“al- hitqattél/yitqattel 

Ct (X) 

tL (VI) tafa‘alalyatafa‘al- (hitqdtéllyitqotél) 

tR (hitqamémlyitqomém) 


often attested as t-, while Aramaic leveled the 
masculine *y- (as did Akkadian and Ethiopic). 
Hebrew preserves the original distinction of 
3rd person masculine plural *y- and 3rd person 
feminine plural *t-. Since even Ancient North 
Arabian and Old Arabic seem to have *y- in 
both the masculine plural and feminine plural, 
this distribution might go back to the earliest 
stages of Arabic. 

The prefix vowels in the Proto-Northwest 
Semitic basic stem were originally dependent on 
the theme vowel of the imperfect base. When 
the theme vowel was i or u, the prefix vowel 
was a, yagtul and yaqtil, but it was i when the 
theme vowel was a, yigtal. This distribution 
is known as the Barth-Ginsberg Law. Ugaritic 
preserves this vowel distribution, while Hebrew 
and Aramaic only have vestige forms (Barth 
1894:4-5). Classical Arabic regularly has the 
prefix vowel a in the basic stem, but some 
ancient and modern dialects preserve reflexes 
of the Proto-Northwest Semitic distribution, 
indicating that the a of Classical Arabic is the 
result of leveling (Bloch 1967:22-25; Hetzron 
1973-1974; Hasselbach 2004). 

The feminine plural forms of the prefix conju- 
gations exhibit final -za in Hebrew (and, prob- 
ably, Ugaritic), e.g. 2nd person feminine plural 
tiktobna, as in Arabic taktubna. This was prob- 
ably also true in the earliest Aramaic dialects; 
later Aramaic, however, has replaced -na with 
-dn, as in tiktaban (Huehnergard 1987). 

A few Ugaritic imperative forms, all feminine 
singular, exhibit a prothetic vowel, as in Clas- 
sical Arabic imperative forms, e.g. <IBKY> for 
Pibkiyi/ ‘weep!’ (Tropper 2000:426-427). Most 
Ugaritic imperatives, however, have no pro- 


Table 4. Proto-Northwest Semitic prefixes 


3ms = *yV- = 3cd *yV- 3mp *yV- 
3fs *tV- 3fp *tV- 
2ms *tV- 2cd = *tV- 2mp *tV- 
2fs *tV- 2fp *tV- 
rcs OV. rcp *nV- 


thetic vowel; rather, the first two root conso- 
nants are separated by an anaptyctic vowel (e.g. 
<RGMs, probably /r*gum/ ‘speak!’). The latter 
is the norm in all other Northwest Semitic lan- 
guages (and the rest of Semitic), as in Hebrew 
and Aramaic katob ‘write!l’. 

The active participle of the basic form of the 
verb may be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic 
as qatil-, and this remains unchanged in both 
Arabic and the Northwest Semitic languages 
(> qotel in Hebrew, with the change of *d > 
6). A common passive participle, however, 
cannot be reconstructed. For Hebrew, the par- 
adigmatic form is *gatul, as in katub ‘writ- 
ten’, whereas Aramaic regularized “gatil, as 
in katib. The pattern *maqtul, which was 
leveled as the paradigmatic passive participle 
in Arabic, as in maktub, is not used as such in 
Northwest Semitic, with the possible exception 
of Ugaritic, where a few examples have been 
suggested, such as /masni’u/? ‘enemy’ (i.e. 
‘hated’) and <MDD> for /modidu/? ‘beloved’, 
but other interpretations of such forms are 
equally possible (see Tropper 2000:476-477). 
A few *maqtiul nouns in Hebrew seem to have 
passive semantics, e.g. maspunim ‘treasures’, 
i.e. ‘hidden things’. 

In contrast to the large set of patterns from 
which Arabic verbs may select their verbal nouns 
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(masdars), the Northwest Semitic languages 
exhibit only a small number of patterns. Most 
Aramaic dialects exhibit *migtal as the basic 
(G) infinitive, but the earliest inscriptions also 
attest forms without the initial mm (vocalization 
uncertain). Biblical Hebrew has two paradig- 
matic infinitive forms: gat6l < *qatal, tradition- 
ally called the ‘infinitive absolute’; and gatol 
(perhaps also < *gatal, or perhaps < *qutul), 
called the ‘infinitive construct’. There are ves- 
tiges of other patterns used as verbal nouns, 
however, such as *gitl and *gqitlat. In Ugaritic it 
is likely that *gatal and *qitl occurred as verbal 
nouns, and probably a few other patterns as 
well (Tropper 2000:480-490). 


2.2.3.1. Derived verbal forms 

Table 5 provides an overview of the derived 
forms in Classical Arabic and the main North- 
west Semitic languages. Forms in parentheses 
are rare. 

D-stem: The Proto-Central Semitic form of the 
D-stem was most likely *gattil-. Arabic (Clas- 
sical and dialects), and Ge‘ez for that matter, 
leveled the /a/-vowel, resulting in the attested 
form gattala, while Proto-Northwest Semitic 
preserved the form gattila, as reflected in Ugar- 
itic and Aramaic. In Canaanite, another change 
occurred from * gattila to * qittila (Huehnergard 
1992:219), resulting in the Hebrew form gittél. 
Both Canaanite and Arabic reflect independ- 
ent innovations, while Proto-Northwest Semitic 
preserved the original forms. For the meaning 
of the D-stem, which is similar in all Central 
Semitic languages, see Kouwenberg (1997). 

Causative stem: The Ugaritic form of the 
causative indicates that the sibilant formative 
that is likewise attested in Akkadian, as in 
usapris, was still preserved in the early stages 
of Northwest Semitic. For the reconstruction of 
an original sibilant, see Voigt (1988:60). The 
original sibilant of the causative is also still pre- 
served in the Arabic Form X, (i)staf‘ala. This 
sibilant changed to / in Canaanite and Biblical 
Aramaic, and further to ” in Classical Arabic 
and Syriac (Voigt 1988:57-59), i.e. *yusaqtil 
> *yubaqtil > *yu()aqtil > *yaqtil in Hebrew 
and Syriac, but yuqtil in Classical Arabic. Also 
note that Dadanitic still has a derived stem 
with prefixed h-, bf‘l, in addition to ’f‘I (Mac- 
donald 2004:512). The vowels of the suffix 
conjugation underwent the same changes as in 
the D-stem in both Canaanite and Arabic, i.e. 
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*haqtila > *higtila in Caananite and *haqtila > 
*haqtala in Arabic. 

N-stem: The N-stem is characterized by an 
/n/ that is prefixed to the verbal root in all 
languages that preserve it. In the suffix conjuga- 
tions of Ugaritic, Phoenician, and Hebrew, the 
/n/ stands at the beginning of the word with a 
vowel between /n/ and R,, 7 VR,-, while in Ara- 
bic the /n/ is immediately prefixed to the verbal 
base and has a hamzat al-was!l to resolve the 
initial consonant cluster, (7)nR,-. The vowel 
that follows /n/ in Northwest Semitic languages 
differs in that Hebrew has /i/, while Ugaritic 
has /a/. It is likely that Ugaritic preserves the 
original vowel of the perfect, while the Hebrew 
form is the result of an inner Hebrew develop- 
ment; cf. also the Akkadian N-verbal adjective 
naprus. In the imperfect, Arabic, Hebrew, and 
Ugaritic share the same basic form, except that 
Ugaritic and Hebrew assimilate the original /n/ 
to the following root consonant. Aramaic lost 
the N-stem completely. The N-stem is used as 
a middle/reflexive/passive stem in Arabic and 
in Ugaritic. When used as a passive, it usually 
relates to the G-stem. The function as passive 
to the basic stem is the one most commonly 
used in Hebrew and Phoenician, which might 
be explained by the loss of internal passives in 
these languages. 

L-stem: Northwest Semitic languages do not 
have a productive L-stem as found in Arabic 
(Form III). There are, nevertheless, vestiges 
of such stems in Hebrew and perhaps also 
in Ugaritic (Tropper 2000:577-585). The rare 
attestations of the form qotél for strong roots in 
Hebrew resemble the Classical Arabic Form III 
both formally — the long /o/ between R, and R, 
derives from original *@ — and semantically. As 
is well known, the L-stem of Arabic expresses 
the notion of ‘having an action/somebody as 
goal’, as in qgdtala ‘to fight’, i.e. ‘having kill- 
ing as a goal’. The same meaning is found in 
Hebrew, as in masopti ‘my adversary’, i.e. 
‘somebody who would contend with me’ (Ges- 
enius a.o. 1910, § 55b). In Ugaritic, a similar 
stem seems to be used for geminate roots, but 
with the semantic range of the D-stem, as in 
“zzk /tu‘azizika/ ‘may they make you strong’, 
from the root ‘-z-z ‘to be strong’. 

R-stem: The R-stem in Hebrew and Ugar- 
itic is confined to roots Iw/y for which it has 
the same semantic range as the D-stem, as in 
Hebrew motet ‘to slay, kill’ from the root *m- 
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w-t ‘to die’ and Ugaritic yrmm /yuramim/ ‘he 
built/made high’ from the root *r-y-m ‘to be 
high’. The Arabic R-stems (Forms IX and XI) 
are used for adjectival forms of the type “af ‘alu, 
as in (i)sfarra and (i)sfarra ‘to become yellow’ 
from the adjective *asfaru ‘yellow’. The differ- 
ent R-stems in Arabic and Northwest Semitic 
are probably not related since they differ both 
formally and semantically. 

t-stems: The forms of the t-stems in the indi- 
vidual languages differ with regard to whether 
the ¢-preformative is prefixed or infixed. In 
Syriac, we only find prefixed forms, while Ugar- 
itic and Hebrew have prefixed t-forms except 
in the Ct, where the ¢ is infixed, but note that 
Hebrew only has one verbal root that occurs in 
the Ct. The infixation of the ¢ in the causative 
is probably caused by the sibilant. In Hebrew, 
a metathesis of the prefixed ¢ with a following 
sibilant regularly takes place in the Hithpa’el, 
e.g. hitpallel ‘he prayed’ vs. histammeér ‘he 
guarded himself’. In Arabic, the tD and tL 
are prefixed and the Gt and Ct infixed. For a 
reconstruction of these forms, see, for example, 
Diem (1982) and Testen (1999). In most of the 
languages, the t-stems are used as reflexive/mid- 
dle, rarely as passive, although in Syriac, they 
are exclusively used for the passive. Note that 
the Proto-Semitic St stem (Arabic Form X) 
is vestigial in Hebrew (one verb, yistab*we < 
*yistabwiyu ‘he prostrates himself’) and was 
lost in Aramaic (though later reintroduced from 
Akkadian), where it was replaced by innovative 
ittaqtal. Also in Hebrew the Gt (Arabic Form 
VIII) was lost except for a few relic forms. 

Other stems, such as Forms XII-XV, are miss- 
ing or at best vestigial in Northwest Semitic. 


2.3. Syntax 


The basic word order in Arabic and the 
Northwest Semitic languages is the same, 
with Subject-Predicate in nominal sentences 
and Verb-Subject-Object in verbal sentences. 
Attributive adjectives usually follow the noun 
they modify. Variations to these basic rules 
are found when specific elements of a sentence 
are fronted for emphasis and topicalization 
(see Khan 1988). Classical Arabic differs from 
Northwest Semitic in that an indefinite subject 
cannot stand at the beginning of a sentence, in 
which case the predicate is fronted. This con- 
struction is not found in Northwest Semitic. 
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Predicate and subject usually agree in gen- 
der and number in both nominal and ver- 
bal sentences in Northwest Semitic languages, 
regardless of the position of the predicate in a 
sentence. (An exception is the dual in Canaanite 
and Aramaic, since the dual is only preserved 
in vestiges in these languages; dual subjects 
are therefore construed as plural, with the gen- 
der depending on the gender of the singular.) 
In Canaanite and Aramaic, as in Arabic, an 
attributive adjective also agrees in definite- 
ness with the noun it modifies, while predicate 
adjectives remain indefinite. Exceptions to these 
agreement rules can occur. In Hebrew, plu- 
rals of names, animals, things, and abstracts 
are sometimes construed as feminine singular 
with verbal predicates. There also occur vari- 
ations when the predicate precedes its subject, 
in which case the predicate can stand in the 
3rd person masculine singular, independent of 
the number of the following subject, although 
agreement is more frequent. Interestingly, 
unlike Hebrew, Ugaritic does not seem to have 
cases of lack of agreement in verbal sentences 
(Tropper 2000:886). 

Classical Arabic agreement rules differ from 
Northwest Semitic. Two major differences need 
to be addressed. First, a verbal predicate when 
it precedes its subject is always construed in 
the singular, whether the subject is singular or 
plural. Although this situation is sometimes 
found in Hebrew as well, it is not as strict as 
in Classical Arabic. In some colloquial Arabic 
dialects, a verbal predicate agrees in number 
and gender with its subject independent of its 
position (Rabin 1951:209). In Ancient North 
Arabian, verbs generally agree with their sub- 
jects in gender and number as well (Macdonald 
2004:526). The second major difference is that 
inanimate plurals are generally construed as 
feminine singulars, likewise a situation that is 
found only sporadically in Northwest Semitic. 

Another syntactic feature in which Arabic dif- 
fers from Northwest Semitic languages is with 
regard to relative clauses. In Classical Arabic, 
relative clauses are not introduced by a relative 
pronoun when the nominal antecedent is indefi- 
nite, but they have to be introduced by a rela- 
tive pronoun when the antecedent is definite. In 
Safaitic, this distinction is not kept as strictly; 
although relative clauses may be introduced 
by the relative pronouns d or mn, these pro- 
nouns can be absent even after a definite noun 
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(Macdonald 2004:528). In Northwest Semitic, 
no distinction of this kind is made in those 
languages that have a marker for definiteness. 
In Syriac, relative clauses are generally intro- 
duced by the relative pronoun d-. Exceptions 
to this rule are rare and often are Hebraisms 
(Noldeke 1904, § 354). In Hebrew, relative 
clauses are usually introduced by the pronoun 
“Ser, but asyndetic relative clauses occur as 
well, especially in poetry. These asyndetic rela- 
tive clauses, interestingly, are most commonly 
found after an indefinite antecedent, a situation 
that resembles Classical Arabic (Gesenius a.o. 
1910, § 155d). 


2.4. Lexicon 


The Northwest Semitic languages and Arabic 
share a significant number of lexical items that 
are not attested in other Semitic languages, 
such as the prepositions *’il(ay) ‘to(ward)’ 
and *im/ma‘ ‘with’; the nouns “abd ‘servant’, 
*kapp ‘palm of hand’, *laban ‘white’, and the 
extended form *ilah ‘god’; and verbal roots 
such as ‘-d-r ‘to help’, b-g-g ‘to make a pilgrim- 
age’, b-z-y ‘to see’, n-b-m ‘to console’, s-k-n ‘to 
dwell’, t-m-m ‘to be complete’, and t-r-p ‘to 
pluck’. There are also, however, many items 
that are found in Arabic but not in Northwest 
Semitic, and vice versa. 


3. SUBGROUPING 


The most disputed aspect concerning the sub- 
grouping of the Semitic languages is the posi- 
tion of Arabic. The traditional view is that 
Arabic belongs to a > South Semitic group 
that also includes Old South Arabian, Modern 
South Arabian, and Ethiopian Semitic (Ndldeke 
1899:17; Brockelmann 1908:21). This view 
was challenged in several influential articles by 
Hetzron (1974, 1976), in which he argued for 
a subgroup labeled Central Semitic, consisting 
of Arabic and the Northwest Semitic languages, 
on the basis of certain shared morphological 
innovations in the verbal system, particularly 
the imperfect form yagtulu. Hetzron’s clas- 
sification is widely accepted today (e.g. Faber 
1980, 1997; Voigt 1987), although a number 
of scholars continue to argue in favor of a 
subgrouping of Arabic as South Semitic (Blau 
1978; Diakonoff 1988; Diem 1980; Zaborski 
1991, 1994; Ratcliffe 1998). 
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The debate centers on different evaluations 
of certain isoglosses that Arabic shares with 
Northwest Semitic on the one hand and with 
South Semitic on the other. Scholars who argue 
in favor of the subgrouping of Arabic with 
Northwest Semitic, in a Central Semitic sub- 
grouping, usually consider the form of the 
prefix conjugation yaqtulu, underlying the 
Northwest Semitic and Arabic imperfect, to be 
a shared innovation of these languages (now 
known to be shared by the Old South Arabian 
languages as well; see Nebes 1994). South 
Semitic does not have a reflex of this verbal 
form but uses yagattal instead, a shared reten- 
tion from Proto-Semitic also found in Akkadian 
(Hetzron 1974:187, 1976:105). 

Scholars who support the subgrouping of Ara- 
bic as a member of South Semitic explain simi- 
larities between Northwest Semitic languages 
and Arabic as results of language contact. The 
main two isoglosses quoted against a genealogi- 
cal relationship with Northwest Semitic are the 
wide range of broken plural patterns used in 
Arabic and South Semitic (but see Huehnergard 
2005), and the Arabic/South Semitic verbal 
stems with lengthened first vowel, gdtala and 
taqatala (i.e. Arabic Forms III and VI), which 
are explained as shared innovations (Néldeke 
1899:17; Diem 1980:69; Zaborski 1991:370, 
1994:399; Ratcliffe 1998:120). Rare occur- 
rences of Hebrew Po‘el forms of strong roots 
resemble the Classical Arabic gdatala both for- 
mally and semantically, however (Gesenius a.o. 
1910, § 55b). Furthermore, this stem is attested 
outside Semitic, for example in Beja (Zaborski 
1991:371), and may go back to an early stage 
of Afro-Asiatic; if so, it would not constitute a 
shared Arabic/South Semitic innovation. 
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Noun 
1. DEFINITION 


Generally speaking, the term ‘noun’ can be 
used either as a synonym for ‘substantive’ and 
‘adjective’, or as an umbrella term for all ‘nomi- 
nal’ parts of the sentence, including adjectives 
as well as pronouns and numerals. In the con- 
text of Semitic and Arabic linguistics, ‘noun’ 
(> ism) is always used in the first, narrower 
sense. The demarcation between substantive 
and > adjective poses a morphosyntactic prob- 


NOUN 


lem in some Semitic languages (~ noun phrase; 
— adjective phrase) because from a typologi- 
cal point of view, substantive-adjective phrases 
could also be analyzed as two nouns in apposi- 
tion, e.g. ar-rajulu I-kabiru ‘the man the big 
(one)’. Moreover, the strict distinction between 
nominal patterns (including declensional fea- 
tures) specific to substantives and those specific 
to adjectives that is found, for instance, in 
Akkadian (Huehnergard 2000:607—609) does 
not exist in (Classical) Arabic (see, e.g., Fischer 
1997:192). Therefore, the following notes do 
not exclude references to adjectives, because 
these can function regularly as substantives, 
which is especially evident in the case of the > 
participle. 

From the native Arab grammarians’ point 
of view, the definition of ‘noun’ is more com- 
plicated. On the one hand, > ism philosophi- 
cally denotes everything that can be assigned 
a name. Much in the spirit of the Quranic 
verse wa-‘allama Adama I-asm@a kullaha ‘and 
He taught Adam all the names [sc. of things 
that can be assigned a name]’ (Q. 2/31), Siba- 
wayhi writes that *ida qulta marartu bi-rajulin 
-innnama za'amta ’annaka ?innamda mararta bi- 
wahidin mim-man yaqau ‘alayhi hada |-ism ‘by 
saying “I passed by a man” simply means that 
one passed by one of those to whom this name 
[i.e. ‘man’] applies’ (Kitab I, 2201ff./187.18ff.). 
On the other hand, Sibawayhi also subsumes 
the demonstrative pronoun, the participle, the 
elative form ’af‘alu, and certain indeclinable 
words under his concept of ’asmd’ (see Diem 
1970-1971:316ff.). This broader definition is 
still reflected in Wright’s grammar (1967:], 
1o4ff.), which lists six kinds of nouns: (rz) 
al-ism al mawsuf or al-manat ‘the noun that 
can be qualified by an adjective’, (2) as-sifa, al- 
wasf, or an-na‘t ‘the adjective’, (3) ism al-‘adad 
‘the number’, (4) ism al-’iSara ‘the demonstra- 
tive pronoun’, (5) al-ism al-mawsil ‘the relative 
pronoun’, and (6) ad-damir or al-mudmar ‘the 
pronoun’. 

The concept ‘noun’ in the sense of a word 
denoting a person or a thing (cf. Sanskrit 
naman or Greek 6noma) is discussed here with 
special attention to morphological notions; the 
entry does not, nevertheless, neglect semantic 
categories, because these are closely associ- 
ated with noun patterns. ‘Nominalized’ clauses 
(cleft sentences and relative clauses), which 
can adopt the syntactic position of a noun, are 
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excluded from further consideration. Questions 
regarding number, gender, and case (including 
the opposition of > diptosis vs. triptosis) are 
only touched upon briefly here (> declension). 
Proper nouns as well as recent developments in 
the integration of foreign words into Arabic are 
taken into consideration below. 


2. THE NOUN IN CLASSICAL 
ARABIC 


The formal apparatus of nonconcatenative tem- 
plate-based morphology is especially suitable to 
describe the interdigitation of a (prototypically 
triliteral) root morpheme and an inflectional 
morpheme, as is characteristic of the nominal 
and verbal realm of the lexicon in Arabic and 
in other Semitic languages (see McCarthy and 
Prince 1995 and Ratcliffe 1997, with copious 
further references for a formal treatment of this 
situation). The conceptual parallels between 
the native Arabic notion of tasrif ‘derivation’ 
(> sarf) and modern morphophonological the- 
ory are striking (see, e.g., Owens 1984; Bohas 
a.0. 1990). 

The most basic form of a noun is a C,vC,(v)C, 
structure. In addition, such nonconcatenative 
structures can be expanded by derivational 
affixes. This latter type of expansion is often 
defined in a way that includes ‘inner’ deriva- 
tion, e.g. derivation resulting in the > diminu- 
tive C,uC,ayC, pattern. 

As a basic notion it is important to keep 
in mind that the Arabic term — asl, conven- 
tionally rendered as > ‘root’ in the Western 
Arabist tradition, might better be understood 
as the ‘base’ out of which one Arabic word 
can be derived from another (see, for instance, 
Larcher 1999 and the contributions in Shimron 
2003). Nouns can be divided into two basic 
types, ‘primitive’ and ‘derivative’. Whereas rajul 
‘man’ and md’ ‘water’ constitute examples of 
primitive nouns, miftab ‘key’ and taqsim ‘divi- 
sion’ are derivative nouns, derived from fataha 
‘to open’ and gasama ‘to divide’, respectively. 
According to the traditional position in modern 
grammars of Arabic (notably Wright), deriva- 
tive nouns can in turn be divided into deverbal 
ones, e.g. miftab from fataba; denominal nouns, 
e.g. ma’sada ‘a place abounding in lions’ from 
’asad ‘lion’; and nouns derived from particles, 
e.g. “andniyya ‘egoism’ from ana ‘T’, or kayfi- 
yya ‘quality’ from kayfa ‘how’ (Wright 1967: 
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I, 106). Of these types, the category ‘deverbal’ 
might appear questionable, however, because 
it is difficult to determine whether the verbal 
realm or the nominal realm has any kind of 
linguistic ‘priority’ (see also the remarks regard- 
ing the masdar, below). Therefore, it might be 
more appropriate to divide nouns into those 
which are derivable from a root (e.g. f-t-b) and 
those which are not (e.g. the ones derived from 
particles). With regard to their morphological 
structure, nouns are either ‘simple’ or ‘extended’ 
by preformatives and afformatives or infixes. 

A true wealth of noun patterns can be iden- 
tified in Classical Arabic (see Wright 1967:], 
rioff.; for a data collection in the framework of 
comparative Semitics, see Barth 1894; Brockel- 
mann 1908:329-404; Lipifski 2001:21 5-235). 
The following survey of patterns that are rel- 
evant for Modern Standard Arabic is based on 
Badawi a.o. (2004:49); it does not take into 
account surface deviations in weak roots. 


i. Minimal triradical patterns (i.e. without 
affixes but with possible feminine end- 
ing): C,aC,C,, CiC,C,, C,wC,C,, C,aC,aC,, 
C,aCyiC,, C,iC,aC,, CuC,aC,, CuC,uC,; 

ii. Extended triradical patterns (i.e. with inter- 
nal lengthening of vowels and/or gemina- 
tion of either the second or third radical; 
the full inventory of affixes in Classical Ara- 
bic consists of the prefixes ’a-, i-, ’u-, ma-, 
mi-, mu-, ta-, ti-, tu-, ya- and the suffixes 
-a(t), -d, -@, -an, -iyy(a), -tit): C,dC,aC,, 


C,aC,C,4, C,aC,4aC,(a), C,aC,aC,4, 
C,.aC,aC,i, C,uC,C,4, C,aC,iC, (a), 
C,aC,uC, (a), CiiC,C,4, C,iC,dC, (a), 
C.uC,uC,(a), -aC,C,aC,(a), ?uC,C,aC,a, 
maC,C,aC,(a), maC,C,iC,(a), maC,C,uC,a, 
miC,C,aC,(a),  miC,C,dC,, yaC,C,aC,; 


ta(/i/u)-prefixes that are not part of a 
masdar of the Forms II, V, or VI are almost 
unattested in Modern Standard Arabic or 
are restricted to proper nouns; the pattern 
yaC,C,uC, is rare, e.g. yanbu' ‘well’; 

iii. Quadriradical (and longer) patterns: C,aC,. 
C,aC,(a), C,aC,aC,C,, C,aC,aC,iC, (in the 
native Arab system these are represented 
by adding another / to the f-/ skeleton, 
e.g. falala for C,aC,C,aC,a, a principle 
which is unfortunate in a modern descrip- 
tive framework because it suggests gemina- 
tion of the type that occurs, for instance, 
with the last radical in Form IX). 
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The most important types of deverbal and 
denominal nouns with their typical semantic 
load are the following: The C,aC,C,aC, pat- 
tern typically expresses intensity or profes- 
sionality (e.g. xayydt ‘tailor’). The C,uC,ayC, 
pattern expresses the diminutive (e.g. kulayb 
‘little dog’). The name of place or time (ism 
al-makanlism az-zamanlism ad-darf) has the 
pattern maC,C,iC,(a) for verbal roots with i 
or u as thematic vowel in the imperfective (e.g. 
manzil ‘resident place’ from nazala/yanzilu ‘to 
descend’) and maC,C,aC,(a) for such verbal 
roots with a as thematic vowel (e.g. masrab 
‘drinking place’ from Sariba/yasrabu ‘to drink’). 
The noun of instrument ism al-ala is character- 
ized by a mi- prefix (e.g. miftab ‘key’); in Classi- 
cal Arabic this prefix can also denote intensity, 
e.g. mibrab ‘very belligerent or mintiq ‘very 
articulate’. 

Two other Classical Arabic patterns that 
are still productive are the noun of instance 
(ism al-marra), which indicates occurrences of 
an action (pattern C,aC,C,a), and the noun 
of manner (ism an-naw*‘), which indicates the 
manner of an action (pattern C,iC,C,a). Other 
types of nouns that are not denoted by a spe- 
cial term include the pattern C,uwC,aC,, which 
denotes different kinds of illnesses, such as 
bubar ‘seasickness’, xumdr ‘hangover’, and 
tubal ‘infection of the spleen’. 

The > masdar, properly meaning ‘origin’ and 
commonly referred to as the > ‘verbal noun’, 
is set on the borderline between noun and verb 
(see Wright 1967:I, 110-122) and is thus the 
prototype of a deverbal noun, corresponding 
to both an infinitive and a gerund in some 
European languages. The > participle (noun of 
agent/patient — ism al-fdillism al-maf‘ul) can 
likewise function as a substantive, an adjective, 
and — notably in the Arabic dialects - as a ver- 
bal continuous form or as a verbal form with 
resultative (perfective) function. For a synopsis 
relevant for both Classical Arabic and Modern 
Standard Arabic, see Wright (1967:I, 116ff.); 
for Forms XI-XV, see Fischer (1972:215); 
quadriliterals are only construed according to 
Forms II and V; Forms XI to XV are virtually 
unattested in Modern Standard Arabic. Rets6 
(1989) gives an overview of the diatheses in 
the Arabic dialects (for the semantic load of the 
individual forms/stems/diatheses, > aspect; > 
diathesis; > verb). 
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Interestingly, the question of directionality 
between the masdar and the finite verb forms 
also figures as one of the issues (masa@il) dis- 
cussed between the Basran and Kufan gram- 
marians in Ibn al-Anbari’s ’Insdf (102; no. 28 
in the enumeration of the Leiden codex). The 
Kufan grammarians derived the masdar from 
the (finite) verb (al-masdar mustaqq min al-fi'l), 
whereas the Basran grammarians derived the 
(finite) verb from the masdar (al-fil mustaqq 
min al-masdar). 

In modern times, many of the nouns of agent 
(active participles) designate not only persons 
but also instruments, e.g. mukayyifa (II) ‘air con- 
ditioning’, mursila (IV) ‘transmitter’. The nouns 
of place or time of stems higher than the basic 
Form I use the nouns of patient (passive parti- 
ciple), e.g. muntalaq ‘point of departure (Form 
VII), mustasfa ‘hospital (Form X) (see, e.g., 
Badawi a.0. 2004:89ff.; Holes 2004:15rff.). 

In accordance with the terminology used 
in other Semitic languages, notably Akkadian 
(cf. Huehnergard 2000:24ff.), certain types of 
adjectives derived from the basic Form I are 
labeled ‘verbal adjective’ (see Wright 1967:1, 
133ff. for the most comprehensive list). Note- 
worthy in a comparative Semitic perspective is, 
for instance, the pattern C,aC,iC, of transitive 
verbs that has a passive meaning comparable 
to maC,C.uC,, e.g. gatil ‘slain’. The pattern 
C,aC,iC3 also has an active/stative meaning as 
‘participle’ of verbs of the type C,aC,uC,a, e.g. 
jamil ‘beautiful’ (from jamula) and taqil ‘heavy 
(from taqula). 

In certain cases, a noun of action has his- 
torically acquired the meaning of noun of actor 
associated with the action in question, notably 
rasul ‘message’, which acquired the meaning 
of ‘messenger’ (cf. also Old Akkadian Siprum 
‘message’ and later, ‘messenger’). 

While the previous patterns usually are 
referred to as ‘deverbal’, there are also a number 
of notable ‘denominal’ patterns. Abstract nouns 
are regularly expressed by adding the feminine 
form of the > nisba- (gentilic) ending (e.g. 
*imkaniyya ‘possibility’). Just like the noun of 
instrument (ism al-’ala, see above), the noun of 
vessel (ism al-wi‘a’) is expressed by a mi- prefix 
(e.g. mbar ‘needle case’ from *ibra ‘needle’). 
The noun of individuality (ism al-wahda) des- 
ignates one individual out of a species (e.g. 
baqara ‘one cow’ vs. bagar ‘[the species] cow’). 
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Figure 1. Alternative analyses of firdaws ‘paradise’ 


first analysis 
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second analysis 


plural > singular plural > singular 
root f rd is f rds f r dies f r dws 
pattern CyvCzvvC3vvC4 CyvC,C,vwCy CyvCzvvC3vvCy CyvC,C3vC4C5 
vocalism aoa i i au aaii i a 


An example of the noun of abundance (ism 
al-katra) was given above (ma’sada ‘a place 
abounding in lions’). 

While the root-pattern system in Arabic nom- 
inal (and verbal) morphology is highly regular, 
there are other synchronic and diachronic fac- 
tors that determine the morphophonological 
analysis (and hence the place in the lexicon) 
of a number of nouns. This can be seen, 
for instance, when the different plural forma- 
tions of the noun madina ‘city’ are taken into 
consideration. While the older broken plural 
madd@’in testifies to an analysis of this noun as 
a maC,C,aC,a (or maC,C,iC,a) pattern, the 
noun of place derived from the root d-y-n, the 
more recent broken plural mudun testifies to a 
synchronic reanalysis of the maC,C,vC,a pat- 
tern as C,aC,iC,a, as is clearly witnessed by 
the entry of this noun under the root m-d-n 
in the modern dictionaries (Wehr’s dictionary 
actually has both entries, d-y-n and m-d-n). A 
similar analysis can be presented for the noun 
taqwa ‘faith’. While this noun synchronically 
must be analyzed as a C,aC,C,d pattern of the 
root t-q-y, a diachronic analysis will derive it as 
a back-formation of Form VIII ittaga belonging 
to the root w-q-y. Such developments are by no 
means restricted to weak roots. The neologism 
taaslum ‘[passive] Islamization’, for instance, 
must be synchronically interpreted as a Form II 
masdar (corresponding to a Form V masdar of 
a triliteral root) of a quadriliteral root ’-s-l-m, 
comparable to a root ’-m-r-k, which yields 
ta’amruk ‘[passive] Americanization’. Only dia- 
chronically can one claim in this case that ”-s-/- 
m reflects the Form IV of the root s-l-m, which 
has another meaning, namely ‘to surrender 


oneself [to God]’. 


The extrapolation of consonants of non- 
Arabic lexical items that are incorporated into 
Arabic is a well-known process, attested as 
such in nearly all ancient and modern Semitic 
languages. One interesting example in point is 
the ‘retrograde’ derivation firdaws ‘paradise’ 
(< Greek parddeisos). Parddeisos is reanalyzed 
as the plural pattern C,aC,dC,iC,, to which a 
fictitious singular pattern C,iC,C,awC, would 
belong (thereby, r and d are being ‘mapped’ 
onto the C, and C, slots). Alternatively, firdaws 
could be analyzed as a quinquiliteral back-for- 
mation (such nouns are regularly ‘reduced’ to 
quadriliteral nouns in the plural, e.g. ‘andalib/ 
‘anadil ‘nightingale’) of the attested pattern 
C,iC,C,aC,C,, in which w is taken as a root 
consonant, and not as part of a diphthong. A 
formal representation of the two analyses is 
given in Figure 1. 

While this lemma is not concerned with the 
noun phrase per se (> noun phrase), there 
exist tendencies toward the formation of > 
compound nouns in Arabic that are of interest 
for morphology. Of the four types of nabt (lit. 
‘sculpture’) occurring in Arabic, the last three 
types affect the nominal realm (Stetkevych 
1970:48-5 5): 


i. an-nabt al-fi'li (verbal): sam‘ala ‘to say wa- 
s-salamu ‘alay-kum’ 

ii. an-nabt al-wasfi (adjectival): dabata ‘to 
hold tight’ + dabara ‘to jump’ > dibatr 
‘strong [said of a lion]? 

iii. an-nabt al-ismi (nominal): jaluda ‘to be 
strong’ + jamada ‘to become firm’ >julmid 
‘big rock’ 

iv. an-nabt an-nisbi (referential): tabarxazi 
‘belonging to Tabaristan and Khwarizm’ 
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Compound formations (including the phenom- 
enon of blends, where one or both of the consti- 
tuting elements are shortened) are not unusual 
in Modern Standard Arabic (see, e.g., Brockel- 
mann 1908:481-484; Monteil 1960:13 1-142; 
Blau 1981:172-174; El-Ayoubi a.o. 2001:49- 
51; Badawi a.o. 2004:58ff., 751ff.). One finds 
substantives and adjectives with prefixes, as 
well as structures with an internal apposi- 
tional structure. (As the entry on ~ abbre- 
viations shows, acronyms, which abound in 
modern Ivrit, are untypical of Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic.) 


‘infinity’ 
‘anti-Semitism’ 
*Zio-Khomeinism’ 
‘governor [Iraq]’ 
‘South African’ 
‘Middle Eastern’ 
‘Afro-Asiatic’ 


la-nih@iyya 
la-samiyya 
sabyu-xumayniyya 
q@im-maqam 
janub-~ifrigi 
Sarq-awsati 
-afru--asiyawi 


Sibh-rasmi ‘semiofficial’ 
qab-tarixi ‘prehistoric’ 
bar-ma@i ‘amphibic’ 
watani-qawmi ‘ethnopolitical’ 
iqtisadi-ijtimat ‘socioeconomic’ 


The phenomenon of naht (blending) is also pro- 
ductive in modern times (see, e.g., Versteegh 
2001:181-183) e.g. Rahraba@ ‘electricity’ + 
magnatis ‘magnet’ => kahratas ‘electromagnet- 
ism’. Such structures can in turn be the starting 
point of linear derivation with the nisba- and 
the feminine ending, e.g. ra’smal ‘capital’ > 
rasmaliyya ‘capitalism’; la-niha@i ‘infinite’ => 
la-nib@iyya ‘infinity’. 

On the level of the noun phrase, annexa- 
tions can be synchronically reanalyzed as 
compound nouns (or ‘quasi compounds’) in 
modern Arabic, e.g. ra’st+mal > ra’smal ‘capi- 
tal’ = ar-ra’smal ‘the capital’ (?ra’s al-mal) (cf. 
Syriac résmala); gayr(u) haqiqi(yyin) ‘untrue’; 
‘adam(u) tadaxxul(in) ‘noninterference’. 

Arabic nouns are either masculine (mudak- 
kar), feminine (mwannat), or of common gen- 
der (for details, see Wright 1967:I, 177ff.; > 
gender). Assuming masculine as the ‘default’ 
gender, feminine nouns may be feminine by vir- 
tue of denoting females, certain kinds of wind or 
fire, body parts occurring in pairs, or collective 
animal names. Alternatively, feminine nouns 
can be marked by the endings ta’ marbuta, ’alif 
mamduda or magqstra, and -@ if that ending 
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does not belong to the root (conversely, not 
all nouns with these endings are feminine, e.g. 
xalifa ‘caliph’). A restricted number of Arabic 
nouns can take either gender, e.g. tariq ‘path’. 

Arabic nouns come in three numbers, the 
singular, the dual, and the plural (~ number). 
While the dual is always expressed by a suf- 
fix, there exist two kinds of plural, the sound 
(external) plural, al-jam‘ al-musahbab, and the 
broken (internal) plural, al-jam‘ al-mukassar. 

Nouns designating persons, tribes, or places 
(> proper nouns; ~ toponyms) have recourse 
to a wide variety of nominal patterns. Even 
verbal patterns (and whole verbal clauses) are 
attested, for instance yazid ‘he augments’ or 
taabbata sarran ‘he bore evil under the arm- 
pits’. Nominal patterns are often characterized 
by > diptosis, even when the respective noun as 
a common term would be triptotic (for details, 
see Wild 1982). 

Loanwords denoting scientific vocabulary can 
either be fully integrated in the Arabic nominal 
system or retain (part of) their original structure. 
These principles can be followed back all the 
way to the transmitters of Greek terminology 
(via Syriac) into Arabic (see Schall 1982; Endrefs 
1992:14-23, for a typology of loan mechanisms; 
technical > terminology). A modern example of 
a fully integrated technical term is the neologism 
raskala ‘recycling? (C,aC,C,aC,a). A modern 
example of a partially integrated technical term 
is the neologism kibritid ‘sulfide’, where a Euro- 
pean-style suffix -id is attached to the Arabic 
equivalent of ‘sulphur’, Ribrit (see Badawi a.o. 
2004:741 for this example, and Ali 1987 in 
general on such issues). 


3. THE NOUN IN THE ARABIC 
DIALECTS 


Noun patterns in the Arabic dialects feature 
exactly the same correspondence between form 
and semantic content that can be observed in 
Classical Arabic and Modern Standard Arabic. 
A comprehensive description of this situation 
can be found in Woidich (2006, Chap. 2.4 
‘Nomen’), one of the most detailed grammars 
of any Arabic dialect to date (here: > Cairene 
Arabic). Instead of the typology established 
above (including minimal triradical patterns, 
extended triradical patterns, and quadriradi- 
cal or longer patterns), a typology based on 
syllable number, number of consonants, and 
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featured preformatives and afformatives may 
be more appropriate to describe the situation 
in a modern Arabic dialect. 

Many colloquial patterns can be derived from 
their ‘underlying representation’ in Classical 
Arabic, e.g. the diminutive pattern C,(u)C,éC, 
from C,uC,ayC, (see, e.g., Broselow 1976 for 
Cairene Arabic). But new (or extended) types 
are found as well. A prominent example is 
given by the afformative -dn, which desig- 
nates adjectives (e.g. barddn ‘freezing’, Sa‘ban 
‘satiated’), certain animals (e.g. ti‘bdn ‘snake’), 
verbal nouns (e.g. Sukrdn ‘thanking’, bunyan 
‘building’), and certain professions (e.g. rubban 
‘captain’), far beyond its scope in Classical Ara- 
bic. In Cairene Arabic (cf. Woidich 2006:10), 
the pattern C,aC,aC,dn can express the verbal 
noun of virtually all verbs, e.g. gamadan ‘clos- 
ing of the eyes’, galaydn ‘cooking’, rawaban 
‘going’. 

In addition, Cairene Arabic features the fol- 
lowing types of derivational suffixes, all except 
the first three representing innovations (cf. 
Woidich 2006: 105-109: -a (feminine, noun 
of individuality, etc.), -i (nisba), -iyya (cer- 
tain devices, actions, abstract terms, etc.), -dna 
(derogatory), -dwi (provenance), -dya (diminu- 
tive, noun of individuality, etc.), -dni (body 
colors), -dti (certain professions), -gi (of Turkish 
origin: professions, certain characteristics, e.g. 
bustangi ‘gardener’, ixwdngi ‘Muslim brother’), 
-angi (negative characteristics), -li (relation), 
-xdna (building), -u (hypocoristic), -ah (regret), 
-ti (relation), -éra (vessel). 

In the incorporation of foreign words, a high 
degree of flexibility can be observed. Lower 
sociolects tend to follow indigenous noun 
patterns more closely in such processes (e.g. 
garabuks instead of girbuks ‘gear box’). See 
Bolozky (1999) for an analysis of competing 
strategies in such cases of incorporation of loan 
vocabulary in modern Ivrit. 


4. CONCLUSION 


The formation of noun patterns has proven to 
be an open, productive process throughout the 
history of Arabic. The situation in the dialects 
reflects the precise mapping between morpho- 
logical form and semantic content in the stand- 
ard language. New patterns continue to emerge, 
e.g. the pattern C,awC,aC,a for denominal 
verbs from nouns with a long first syllable, 
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e.g. ‘awlama ‘globalization’ from ‘alam ‘world’ 
(Badawi a.o. 2004:762). By coincidence, some 
patterns have become popular on the basis of > 
qiyds from one word, e.g. C,dC,uC, for techni- 
cal instruments, a pattern which was triggered 
most likely by the noun hdsi#b ‘computer’. 
See also Kaye and Rosenhouse (1997:282) for 
the development of new verbal nouns in some 
Maghrebi dialects. 
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Noun Phrase 
I. OVERVIEW 


The Arabic noun phrase (tarkib ismi) is a syn- 
tactic constituent consisting of a noun (— ism) 
or verbal noun (— masdar) and its dependents 
or modifiers. The Arabic noun phrase has been 
one of the major preoccupations of researchers 
studying Arabic syntax from a variety of theo- 
retical and methodological points of view, and 
a very extensive literature is dedicated to it. 

General studies of the Arabic noun phrase 
have been done by Ayoub (1981), Ditters 
(1992), Fassi Fehri (1993), and Kremers (2003). 
The greater part of the literature on Arabic 
noun phrases focuses on more specific aspects 
of its grammar. 


2. PROPERTIES OF NOUN PHRASES 


Arabic nouns have several morphosyntactic 
and semantic properties. These include definite- 
ness, case (> declension), > gender, > num- 
ber, > specificity, and individuation. Although 
some of these properties are expressed through 
noun-internal morphology, the categories they 
express affect the syntactic distribution and 
semantic interpretation of the noun phrase as a 
whole, and as such they are properties of noun 
phrases rather than just nouns. 


2.1 Definiteness 


Arabic noun phrases are either definite or indef- 
inite. Definiteness is a morphosyntactic rather 
than semantic property, but it generally coin- 
cides with the semantic/pragmatic categories of 
familiarity (ta‘rif) and/or > specificity (taxsis). 
The definiteness or indefiniteness of a noun is 
expressed by the presence or absence of the def- 
inite article (— article, definite), but either can 
be further augmented with various > determin- 
ers, such as quantificational determiners (ull 
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‘every’, Id ‘no’, ba‘d ‘some’, etc.; > quantifiers), 
+ demonstrative adjectives (badd ‘this [masc. 
sg.|’, bdadihi ‘this [fem. sg.]’, etc.), and, in some 
dialects, indefinite articles (Lebanese, Moroc- 
can Si ‘some’, Iraqi fad ‘a; some’, wabid ‘one’). 

A noun phrase as a whole is definite if it is 
headed by a noun marked with the definite 
article (al-kitab-u ‘the book’), or if it is a > 
construct state possessive construction with a 
definite possessor (mudaf ’ilayhi). 

There is considerable variation in indefi- 
niteness marking. In fully inflected Standard 
Arabic, most morphologically indefinite nouns 
that are declinable (mu‘rab) are marked with 
a final -2 following the case-vowel (> tan- 
win ‘addition of -n’), as in kitab-un ‘a book’. 
In the dialects, degrees of indefiniteness are 
distinguished through different strategies. In 
the Najdi Bedouin dialects of Saudi Arabia 
(Abboud 1964; Ingham r994a), as well as in 
some dialects of Central Asia (Fischer 1961; 
Ingham 1994b), the Sudan (Owens 1993), and 
Yemen (Behnstedt 1985), vestigial tanwin is 
used on indefinite nouns to indicate degrees of 
specificity. Other dialects use forms of indefi- 
nite articles, such as s7 ‘some’ in Moroccan Ara- 
bic (Harrell 1962; Harrell and Sobelman 1966) 
and some Levantine dialects (Feghali 1923; 
Cowell 1964), fad in Iraqi (Van Ess 1961; Wal- 
lace 1969), and derivatives of wabid ‘one’ in 
various dialects (see Brustad 2000, Chap. 1) to 
indicate various degrees of specificity. 

In contemporary Western syntactic theory, 
the Arabic definite article has been analyzed as 
a nominal affix; the fact that the article assimi- 
lates to the place and manner of articulation of 
a stem-initial sun letter has been cited as evi- 
dence of this. In transformational approaches 
to syntax, the affixhood of the article has 
been analyzed by treating it as the head of a 
Determiner Phrase (DP), to which the nomi- 
nal head raises and incorporates (Mohammad 
1988; Fassi-Fehri 1993; Benmamoun 2000), 
as in (1). 


al-kitab-u 
the-book-Nom 


(ra) 


(tb) [pp [p al- kitab-u; ] [xp t; ] ] 


However, in some dialects and in Modern Stan- 
dard Arabic, the definite article appears to be a 
phrasal affix or > clitic which attaches to the 
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noun phrase constituent as a whole, rather than 
directly to the noun stem. Evidence for this 
are noun phrases in which numeral modifiers 
occur prenominally and host the definite arti- 
cle, as in (2)-(5) (Hoyt 2000, 2002; Shlonsky 
2004; Borer 1996 adduces similar arguments 
for Hebrew). 


(2) hat-talat habbat 
these-three _ pills 
‘these three pills’ (Palestinian Arabic: 
Schmidt and Kahle 1918:31.6) 


(3) ba‘ el-arba’ ?ebsan 
sell.Perf.3ms_ the-four horses.pl 
el-mlab 
the-good.pl 


‘He sold the four good horses’ (Lebanese 
Arabic: Feghali 1928:190) 


(4) al-xams-u qur-an 
the-five-Nom  villages-Gen 
‘the five villages’ (Wright 1898:II, 264) 


(5) at-talatat-u rijal-in 
the-three-Nom men-Gen 
‘the three men’ (Wright 1898:II, 264) 


Accordingly, analyses have been proposed 
according to which > numerals occupy a posi- 
tion between the article and the noun stem 
(Hoyt 2000, 2002; Shlonsky 2004; see Ritter 
r991 for similar constructions in Hebrew). 


2.2 Case 


Nominal case marking (> ’i‘rab ‘declension’) is 
exclusive to more formal registers of Standard 
Arabic and has been entirely lost in the dialects 
(but see Owens 1998a, 1998b, for arguments 
that the dialects have never had case marking). 
In Standard Arabic with full 7i7a@b, nouns with 
regular (mu‘rab ‘inflectable’) form are marked 
with one of three cases: the nominative (marfu‘ 
‘raised’), the accusative (mansub ‘lifted’), and 
the genitive (majrur ‘attracted’), marked with 
the suffixes -u, -a, and -i, respectively. Singular 
nouns with irregular (mabni ‘fixed’) form are 
not marked for case (> bind’). 


2.3. Gender 


Grammatical gender in Arabic corresponds to 
several different semantic categories, including 
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biological feminine gender as well as inanimate 
plurality, individuation of mass nouns, and, in 
some dialects, unindividuated human plurals 
(see below). Gender is indicated morphologi- 
cally only in specific classes of words, but it 
plays an important role in > agreement mark- 
ing and other concordial relations. 

Feminine gender is most often expressed with 
the ‘bound -? morpheme (ta marbita). The 
bound -t morpheme is used to express feminine 
sex (talib ‘student’/talib-a ‘female student’); 
individual instances of mass noun denotations 
(bagar ‘cattle’/baqar-a ‘[a] cow’); collective plu- 
rals of sound plural nouns (al-filastiniyyun ‘the 
Palestinians’/al-filastiniyy-a ‘the Palestinians [as 
a whole]’); devices used for specific purposes 
(Sams ‘sun’, Samsiyy-a ‘umbrella, parasol’); or 
more specific meanings of preexisting nouns 
(maktab ‘office’, maktab-a ‘library’); and, in 
a few cases, nouns denoting biologically male 
entities (e.g. xalifa ‘caliph’; Levantine collo- 
quial zalami ‘guy’). Other feminine nouns are 
unmarked for gender and are feminine either 
because they denote biologically feminine per- 
sons (bint ‘girl, daughter’, ‘aris ‘bride’), or 
by convention (barb ‘war’, dar ‘house’, sams 
‘sun’). 

Masculine gender is unmarked on singular 
nouns except for relative (> nisba) adjectives 
and de-adjectival nouns derived from nisba 
adjectives (‘arab-iyy ‘Arabic man’ vs. ‘arab-iyy-a 
‘Arabic woman’), and is only marked in plural 
nouns with sound plural forms (mudarrisiun 
‘[male] teachers’/mudarrisdat ‘female teachers’). 


2.4. Number 


Number is explicitly marked only on singular 
nouns ending with the bound -t morpheme and 
relational adjectives. Arabic plural morphology 
is extremely complex and is divided into two 
paradigms: sound plurals and broken plurals. 
Sound plurals are marked with suffixal endings, 
while broken plurals are expressed with a range 
of roughly thirty different forms of varying 
degrees of productivity and semantic specifi- 
city (Levy 1971; McCarthy and Prince 1990). 
Mass nouns take two plural forms; the plural 
of plenty, usually expressed as a broken plural, 
expresses different varieties of the object in 
question, while the paucal plural, usually a 
sound plural, expresses a specific and limited 
number of objects (e.g. Sajar ‘trees’, ’asjar ‘kinds 
of trees’, Sajara ‘a tree’, Sajarat ‘[some] trees.’ 


NOUN PHRASE 


2.5 Individuation 


Individuation (tafrid) is the degree to which 
the members of the denotation of a plural or 
mass noun can be counted or identified as indi- 
viduals. It is closely related to specificity, and so 
many of the devices used to express specificity 
imply individuation as well. 

In some dialects, plural nouns with low indi- 
viduation sometimes control feminine singular 
agreement even though they denote groups 
of human males (Sallam 1979; Belnap 1991; 
Brustad 2000). In (7), from a story in the Bir 
Zeit dialect of rural Palestinian Arabic, describ- 
ing an attack by a group of Bedouin tribesmen 
on a Turkish governor’s palace, two conjoined 
clauses show different agreement forms for this 


group. 


(6) lammin  sim‘u hada 
when heard.Perf.3mp that 
kamat il-“urban 
rose.Perf.3fs the-Bedouin 
tibdim “a-s-saraya 


attack.Imperf.3fs | upon-the-palace 
‘When they heard that, the Bedouin 
attacked the palace’ (Schmidt and Kahle 
1918: §15.3) 


The sheikh of the tribe instructs his followers 
to listen for a pistol shot as the signal to attack, 
and goes inside to confront the governor. The 
first clause describes the followers’ hearing the 
signal and shows the verb sim‘u ‘they heard’ 
marked in the masculine plural. In contrast, 
the main clause describes them attacking the 
palace, and the verb sequence is marked in the 
feminine singular kamat tihdim, presumably 
indicating that they attacked en masse (and 
are therefore not individuated). Belnap (1991) 
notes similar alternations in Cairene Egyptian 
Arabic. 

In dialects which distinguish gender in the 
plural, nonsentient nouns with plural denota- 
tions are marked as feminine in the plural but 
can control either singular or plural agreement, 
the former expressing less individuation and the 
latter more. To illustrate again with examples 
from Bir Zeit Palestinian Arabic, (7) shows the 
nonspecific indefinite clab ‘dogs’ controlling 
feminine singular agreement on the verb, while 
(8) shows the specific-marked indefinite hac- 
élab ‘these dogs’ controlling feminine plural 
agreement. 
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(7) bdda lammin tili‘ 
this.ms when __ left.3ms 
twarsa‘at-e lab 


attacked.3fs-cl3ms dogs 
‘When he left, dogs attacked him’ (Schmidt 
and Kahle 1918:§38.5) 


(8) ‘awadat illa w-hac-clab 
returned.3fs except and-these-dogs 
b-déilin fi-c-cbebat 
Ind-eat.3fp in-the-meatballs 
min  rakbat-e 
from — neck-cl3ms 


‘She went back, and there were these 
dogs eating the meatballs from his neck’ 
(Schmidt and Kahle 1918: §30.11) 


3. ADJECTIVAL MODIFICATION 


Arabic noun phrases can include modification 
by simplex — adjectives or > adjective phrases, 
as well as other modifiers, such as — relative 
clauses and prepositional phrases. Modifiers 
generally follow the nouns they modify, as in 
(9)-(11). 


L-kabir-u 
the-big.ms-Nom 


(9)  al-kitab-u 
the-book.ms-Nom 
‘the big book’ 


(10) ar-rajul-u lladi 
the-man.msg-Nom  Rel.ms 
yubibbu-ha 
Ind-love.3ms-cl3 fs 
‘the man who loves her’ 

(11) madinat-un fit misr-a 
city.fs-Nom in Egypt-Gen 


‘a city in Egypt’ 


However, ~ elative adjectives and ordinal 
numerals can precede the nouns they modify in 
a construct state, as in (12). 


(12) ?akbar bayt-in 
biggest house-Gen 
‘[the] biggest house’ 


Pawwal = yawm-in 
first day-Gen 
‘[the] first day’ 


The preferred order of postnominal adjectives 
mirrors that of English adjectives, with more 
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inherent properties following less inherent ones 
(Fassi Fehri 1998). In noun phrases containing 
both adjectival modifiers and other kinds, such 
as relative clauses or prepositional phrases, 
adjectival modifiers precede the others. 

A particularly interesting form of adjecti- 
val modification common in Standard Arabic 
involves an adjectival construct or ‘pseudo- 
construct’ (iddfa gayr haqiqiyya; see Siloni 
2000, 2002 for the equivalent phenomenon in 
Hebrew). This consists of an adjective or parti- 
ciple ‘possessed’ by a noun (referred to here as 
the ‘inner noun’) specifying the degree or man- 
ner of the property expressed by the adjective. 
This constituent then modifies or is predicated 
of another noun (the ‘outer noun’), as in (14) 
and (15). 


(14) tawil-u s-sabr-i 
long-Nom _ the-patience-Gen 
‘long of patience, very patient’ 


kabir-u s-sinn-i 
big-Nom the-age-Gen 
‘great of age, elderly’ 


The adjective agrees with the outer noun, just 
as any other adjective does, in number and gen- 
der, as in (16) and (17), as well as in definite- 
ness, as in (18) and (19). 


tawil-u 
long.msg-Nom 


(16) basan-un 
Hasan.ms-Nom 
s-sabr-i 
the-patience-Gen 
‘Hasan is very patient’ 


(17) layla tawilat-u 
Layla.fs-Nom long.fs-Nom 
s-sabr-i 
the-patience-Gen 
‘Layla is very patient’ 

(18) bint-un jamilat-u 
girl.fs-Nom _ beautiful.fs-Nom 
L-wajh-i 
the-face-Gen 
‘a girl with a beautiful face’ 

(19) al-bint-u L-jamilat-u 
the-girl.fs-Nom  the-beautiful.fs-Nom 
L-wajh-i 


the-face-Gen 
‘the girl with a beautiful face’ 
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Note that, although the adjective agrees with 
the outer noun, its meaning is applied to the 
inner noun. For example, in (17) tawilatun 
‘long’ modifies sabr ‘patience’, a noun with 
masculine gender although it agrees with layla, 
a feminine noun. 

The meaning of the pseudoconstruct suggests 
that it is interpreted by means of abstraction 
over an understood possessor of the inner noun 
(where ‘possessor’ is construed very generally). 
For example, in (20) Hasan is understood as 
the possessor of the face referred to. 


(20) basan-un 
Hasan.ms-Nom 
L-wajh-i 
the-face-Gen 
‘Hasan has a beautiful face’ 


jamil-u 
beautiful.ms-Nom 


With respect to its interpretation, the adjectival 
construct resembles two other constructions: an 
adjective modified by the accusative of specifi- 
cation (> tamyiz), as in (21), and the connected 
modifier (tasbib an-na‘t; > sabab), as in (22). 


jamil-un 
beautiful.ms-Nom 


(21) hasan-un 
Hasan.ms-Nom 
wajhan 
face-Acc 
‘Hasan has a beautiful face’ 


(22) hasan-un al-jamil-u 
Hasan-Nom the-beautiful.ms-Nom 
wajh-u-hu 


face-Nom-cl3 ms 
‘Hasan, with his beautiful face’ 


In (21), wajhan ‘face’ is marked with the adver- 
bial accusative and specifies the manner in 
which jamil ‘beautiful’ can be an attribute 
of hasan. In (22), the possessor of the face is 
explicitly marked and is bound by hasan. The 
adjective phrases in (20), (21), and (22) are 
therefore interpreted as the property of having 
a beautiful face. 


4. POSSESSIVE NOUN PHRASES 


Perhaps the best known and most studied kind 
of noun phrase in Arabic is the > construct 
state possessive construction, a construction 
that Arabic shares with other Semitic languages 


NOUN PHRASE 


and in particular Hebrew (Borer 1981, 1996; 
Hazout 1991, 1994, 1995, 2000; Siloni 1996, 
1997a, 1997b, 2000, 2002). Theoretical analy- 
ses of the construct state have focused on par- 
allels between its structure and the structure of 
full clauses, particularly in word order. 

In Standard Arabic, the construct state 
expresses a wide range of possessive and parti- 
tive relationships. These include both material 
and inalienable > possession, location, part/ 
whole relationships, measure or quantity, and 
comparison. In the dialects, the construct state 
is used with varying productivity and competes 
with the > analytic genitive for expressing 
the various genitive relationships (see Harning 
1980; Mohammad 1999; Brustad 2000:70-88; 
Holes 2004:208-210). 

The parallels between the construct state and 
a verbal clause are particularly clear in verbal 
constructs, and as such, much of the literature 
on the construct state focuses on examples in 
which the construct head is a verbal noun (> 
masdar ‘source’) and the possessor its subject or 
object (Aoun 1978; Ayoub 1985; Aboudi 1985; 
Mohammad 1988, 1999; Fassi Fehri 1993; 
Benmamoun 2000; Kremers 2003; Shlonsky 
2004), as in (23) and (24). 


l-walad-i 
the-boy-Gen 


(23) kitabat-u 
writing.fs-Nom 
li-l-wajib-i 
to-the-assignment 
‘the boy’s writing of the assignment’ 
ixfa-u L-mal-i ‘ala 
hiding-Nom the-money-Gen from 
$-Surtat-i 

the-police-Gen 

‘the hiding of the money from the police’ 


Additional arguments can follow the inner NP 
either in the accusative case or marked with 
a preposition, and are subject to an order- 
ing restriction which parallels the ordering 
restrictions on arguments in verbal clauses, 
namely that the possessor-NP must be the least 
oblique. 

Most analyses of the verbal construct argue 
that the lexical phrase is a > verb phrase rather 
than a noun phrase. The verbal noun is the head 
of the verb phrase, and it raises and adjoins to 
the head position of DP, with the inner noun in 
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a VP-internal subject position, and any objects 
in the complement of VP, as in the analysis of 
(25) in (26) and (27). 


L-bint-i 
the-girl-Gen 


(25) taksir-u 
breaking-Nom 
s-Subbak-a 
the-window-Acc 
‘the girl’s breaking the window’ 


[op D [vp [pp I-bint-i ] [y taksir-u 
[pp 8-Subbak-a | | | | 


[pp [p D taksir-u; | [vp [pp I-bint-i ] 
Lv: ti [pp 8-Subbak-a | | ] ] 


However, Fassi Fehri (1993) notes that if the 
object is marked with the accusative case, the 
verbal noun can be modified with adverbs 
(28a), while if it is marked with the preposition 
li-, the verbal noun must be modified with an 
adjective (28b): 


(28a) intiqdd-u 
criticizing-Nom 
bi-stimrar-in 
with-persistence-Gen 
al-masriu‘-a 
the-project.ms.Acc 
‘the man’s persistently criticizing the 
project’ 


r-rajul-i 
the-man-Gen 


(28b) 


r-rajul-i 
the-man-Gen 


intiqad-u 
criticism.ms-Nom 
l-mustamirr-u 
the-persistent.msg-Nom 

li-l-masru-i 

to-the-project-Gen 

‘the man’s persistent criticism of the 
project’ 


This suggests that verbal nouns which mark 
accusative case on their objects are more ‘verb- 
like’ than those which do not. Fassi Fehri 
argues that more ‘verb-like’ construct states 
consist of a verb phrase which is dominated by 
the DP (29), while more ‘noun-like’ constructs 
consist of a noun phrase dominated by the DP 
(30). 


(29) [pp [p D intiqad-u; | [vp [pp r-rajul-i | 
Lv: t; [pp al-masria | | | 
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(30) [pp [> D intiqad-u; ] [Np [pp r-rajul-i ] 
[w ti [pp li-l-masri-a ] ] ] 


The parallel with verbal clauses noted for the 
construct state has also been noted to hold 
for analytic genitive constructions. Moham- 
mad (1999) proposes that the analytic posses- 
sive in Palestinian and Standard Arabic has a 
DP structure which mirrors the structure of 
clauses in SVO word order. The possessed 
noun is the ‘subject’ of the DP headed by the 
possessive particle, with which it agrees under 
a specifier/head relation. For example, the 
noun phrase it-tawla taba‘it abmad ‘Ahmad’s 
book’ (Mohammad 1999) would have the 
structure in (31). 


(31) [pp [pp it-tawla | [p taba‘it [yp ahmad ] ] | 


Mohammad argues that this analysis supports 
the overall approach of assigning a parallel 
structure to Arabic noun phrases and clauses. 
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Nubi > Ki-Nubi 


Nubian 


Loanwords are lexical items which are pho- 
netically and morphologically integrated into 
a language other than the one where they 
originated. The prerequisite for such lexical 
items to be incorporated in another language 
is the presence of bilingual individuals. Ara- 
bic/Nubian bilingualism can be characterized 
as replacive in the sense that the Nubian lan- 
guages are threatened by complete replacement 
by Arabic. 

The Nubian languages are scattered today 
over a large area comprising both the northern 
half of the Republic of Sudan and southern 
Egypt. They form a language family that can 
be divided into three geographically defined 
branches (Map 1): Darfur Nubian in the western 
Sudan, comprising Midob and Birgid; Kordofan 
Nubian, a group of closely related dialects spo- 
ken in the northern Nuba Mountains; and Nile 
Nubian, comprising Kenzi-Dongolawi, Nobiin, 
and its medieval predecessor, Old Nubian. 
Before the successive building of the dams near 
Aswan, the Nile Nubian languages were spoken 
in the Middle Nile Valley between the first Nile 
cataract upstream to Debba at the great bend 
of the river. After the inundation of a large 
part of Nubia in the waters of Lake Nasser, a 
considerable part of the local Nubian popula- 
tion was displaced. The resettlement — outside 
of Nubia, near Kom Ombo in Egypt, and in the 
Khashm el-Girba scheme of the eastern Sudan - 
has contributed considerably to the decay of 
Nubian and the decreasing number of mono- 
lingual speakers. 

Typologically, the Nubian languages are 
characterized by SOV word order and postpo- 
sitions. The genitive usually precedes the noun, 
while the adjective follows it. Genetically, the 
Nubian language family forms a subgroup of 
Eastern Sudanic, which in turn is a subgroup 
of the Nilo-Saharan phylum (Greenberg 1963; 
Ehret 1989; Bender 1991). 

Early contacts between Arabic and Nubian 
were probably established by Arab nomads and 
merchants who came from Arabia and entered 
the Nile Valley long before the coming of Islam 
(Hasan 1973:12). After the Islamic conquest of 
Egypt in 641 C.E., and throughout the era of 
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the Christian Nubian kingdoms (6th—-1 5th cen- 
turies), Arabic as a spoken language was gradu- 
ally spread by Arabs engaging in trade between 
Egypt and the Middle Nile Valley. Arabic 
(along with Old Nubian, Coptic, and Greek) 
was also used as a written language in medieval 
Nubia, as attested by gravestones, graffiti, and 
letters of commerce (Shinnie 1974:46; Adams 
1977:447ff.). The few Arabic loanwords in 
the medieval Old Nubian texts suggest that, 
despite the long presence of Arabic in the Nile 
Valley, its influence on Nubian was insignifi- 
cant. It was only at the end of the Middle Ages, 
after the successive breakdown of the Christian 
kingdoms, that Arabization and Islamization 
gained momentum in Nubia and the Central 
Sudan (Adams 1977:556-563; Spaulding and 
Spaulding 1988). The immigration of Arab 
nomads, mainly from Egypt, and the inter- 
marriage of the Arabs with the local Nubian 
population resulted in the spread of Arabic 
as a lingua franca. The intensified linguistic 
contacts appear to have triggered Nubian/Ara- 
bic bilingualism both among the Nubians and 
those Arab immigrants who became farmers. 
This can be inferred from the incorporation of 
Nubian loanwords, mainly terms from agricul- 
ture, into Sudanese Arabic (Gasim 1965). 

Because of the impact of Arabization, several 
Nubian languages have disappeared, among 
them the Old Shaiqi language, spoken south 
of the fourth cataract until the beginning of 
the roth century (Spaulding 1990), the Nubian 
languages of northern Kordofan, probably spo- 
ken until the end of the roth century (Mac- 
Michael 1912:85; Newbold 1924; Bell 1975; 
Lea 1994:147), and, more recently, Birgid of 
eastern Darfur (Thelwall 1977; Idris 2004). 
Recent sociolinguistic studies (Rouchdy 1991; 
Patriarchi and Rottland 1993; Satti 2004) high- 
light the various factors that threaten to replace 
the Nubian languages with Arabic. 

The integration of Arabic loanwords into 
the Nubian languages has not yet been sys- 
tematically investigated, although most linguis- 
tic publications on Nubian languages dedicate 
some passages to them. Nor does the following 
discussion exhaust this topic. For example, 
Arabic stress patterns and their integration into 
the Nubian phonological system are an inter- 
esting but unconsidered problem. The present 
entry focuses on the Nile Nubian languages, 
drawing Kenzi data from Massenbach (1933) 
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and Kamil (1937), Dongolawi data from Arm- 
bruster (1960), and Nobiin data from Werner 
(1987). 

Nobiin is a tone language, distinguishing 
between a high, a low, and a falling tone. The 
tones are marked on a vowel by an acute (4), 
grave (a), or circumflex (4) accent, respectively. 
In the case of long vowels, which in the Nubian 
items are represented by doubled vowel signs, 
only the first vowel receives a tone mark (da). 
Long vowels in Arabic items, in contrast, are 
marked by a stroke (4). 

The source of Arabic loanwords in the var- 
ious Nubian languages is usually the local 
Sudan Arabic dialect, rather than Modern 
Standard/Classical Arabic. This is attested by 
the following loanwords in Kenzi, which has 
adopted huusa < Sudan Arabic xdsa, rather 
than Classical Arabic sikkin ‘knife’; angaree < 
Sudan Arabic ‘angaréb, rather than sarir ‘bed’; 
bit-ee < northern Sudan Arabic beyyat, rather 
than bat ‘to spend the night’. Further evidence 
is provided by the following phonological char- 
acteristics of Sudan Arabic, which are also 
attested in loanwords integrated in the Nubian 
languages: (i) the opposition of Classical Arabic 
t/t and d/d is neutralized in favor of the dental 
plosives t/d, respectively; (ii) Classical Arabic q 
is realized as g or sometimes even as §; (iii) the 
voiced palatal affricate j may by replaced by the 
voiced alveolar plosive d, e.g. dees < jé5 ‘army’; 
(iv) final consonant clusters in syllables of the 
type CVCC are often simplified by inserting 
an epenthetic vowel; (v) the short central low 
vowel a is realized as front mid vowel [e] if 
it occurs in an open syllable and if the vowel 
of the following syllable is i or ii (Reichmuth 
1983:58); in loanwords [e] is therefore often 
rendered by e, déris, dérs < dars ‘lesson’; jediid 
< jadid ‘new’. 

Arabic loanwords are phonetically adapted 
to the Nubian phonological system. Because of 
the increasing knowledge of and proficiency in 
speaking Arabic, loanwords may preserve some 
of the characteristic Arabic segments or struc- 
tures, thus enlarging and modifying the original 
Nubian phonological system. The following 
examples consider only those Sudan Arabic 
consonants which are foreign to the Nubian 
language, the data being drawn from Dongo- 
lawi. The emphatic consonants f, d, s, d (z) are 
replaced by their nonemphatic counterparts 7, 
d, s, z: tabbaah < tabbax ‘cook [noun]’; fuuta < 
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futa ‘towel’; daruuri < daruri ‘necessary’; haa- 
dir < badir ‘ready’; seed < séd ‘hunting’; halaas 
< xalds ‘finished’; zarif < darf ‘envelope’; naazir 
< nadir ‘superintendent’. The voiced alveolar 
fricative z is not an original consonant of the 
Nubian phoneme system, but, as the examples 
show, it is admitted in loanwords. The voiced 
velar fricative ¢ is replaced by the voiced velar 
plosive g: garib < garb ‘west’, gulgul < gulgul 
‘cottonseed’. The voiced pharyngeal fricative 
‘ is usually deleted: adu < ‘aduww ‘enemy’; 
arbaiin < ?arba‘in ‘forty’; Sema < Sam‘, Sama‘ 
‘wax’. The voiceless velar and pharyngeal frica- 
tives x and h are replaced by the voiceless glot- 
tal h, which is a marginal consonant phoneme 
in the Nile Nubian languages: babar < xabar 
‘news’, washaan < wasxdan ‘dirty’, baal < hal 
‘state’, ahsen < ’absan ‘better’, Saaleh < Salih 
[proper name]. In final position, may be 
deleted: faala < falib ‘skillful’. Originally, in the 
Nubian languages, the lateral / and the vibrant 
r were not admitted in initial position. In loan- 
words, however, they do occur there: lijaam < 
lijam ‘bridle’, rukun < rukn ‘corner’. 

The syllable structure in Nubian is CVC, 
i.e. consonant clusters in word-initial and final 
position are not admitted. This explains why 
the CVCC structure of (Sudan) Arabic words 
is changed to CVCCV or CVCVC when they 
are integrated into a Nubian language. In Kenzi 
the structure CVCCi is chosen if the Arabic 
CC cluster consists of geminates: kummi < 
kumm ‘sleeve’, bunni < bunn ‘coffee’, hajji < 
bajj ‘pilgrim’, Sarri < Sarr ‘evil’. The structure 
CVCVC is chosen if the final Arabic CC cluster 
is represented by different consonants: darub 
< darb ‘path, road’, fejir < fajr ‘dawn’, sahal < 
sabl ‘easy’. The change from Arabic CVCC > 
CVCVC is also attested in Nobiin. There are 
often two versions of the loanwords, however, 
which indicates that the Arabic CC cluster may 
be retained, although it does not conform to the 
canonical Nubian syllable structure: drig < ‘ars 
‘roof’; déris, dérs < dars ‘lesson’; ésim, ésm < 
ism ‘name’; mdsir, masr < masr ‘Egypt; Cairo’. 

As for the morphological integration of Ara- 
bic loanwords, the data show that Nubian 
grammatical suffixes are attached to these loan- 
words. In Nobiin, for instance, consonant-final 
nouns take the low tone plural suffix -ii, which 
lowers all tone(s) of the singular form: bahar 
[sg.], babarii [pl.] < bahr ‘river; Nile’; déris 
[sg.], dérsii [pl.] < dars ‘lesson’; dukkdan [sg.], 
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dukkaanii [pl.]| < dukkdn ‘shop’; féjir [sg.|, 
fejrii [pl.] < fajr ‘dawn’. Nouns ending in the 
Arabic feminine suffix -a are pluralized by the 
low-tone suffix -ncii, which lengthens the final 
-a and lowers all preceding tones: sébékd [sg.|, 
Sébékaancii [pl.] < sabaka ‘net’; taagyd |sg.], 
taagyaancii [pl.] < tdgiyya ‘skull cap’; médrésd 
[sg.], médrésaancii [pl.] < madrasa ‘school’. 
Less frequently, a loanword, whether conso- 
nant-final or vowel-final, takes the plural suffix 
-guu or -rii. These suffixes lower the preced- 
ing tone as well: dadém |sg.], aadémrii [pl.] < 
*ddami ‘person’; jéeb [sg.], jeeppuu (< jéeb-guu) 
[pl.] < jib ‘pocket’; sémdaa |sg.], sémaaguu [pl.] 
‘sky’ < sama’. The Dongolawi postposition 
-gi marks adverbs of time. It is attached to 
loanwords from Arabic: baad-ki < ba‘d ‘after’, 
kulyoom-gi < kull yom ‘every day’, abadan-gi < 
’abadan ‘never’. 

In Kenzi-Dongolawi, verbs based on loan- 
words from Arabic are formed by the auxiliary 
-e, -ee ‘to say’. The loanword preceding -e, -ee 
is not necessarily a verb; its main function is to 
provide the lexical information, whereas -e, -ee 
is inflected, providing the grammatical informa- 
tion. This composite mode of verb formation is 
well known from the Saharan languages (Crass 
and Jakobi 2000:21), as well as from several 
Semitic and Cushitic languages of Ethiopia 
(Armbruster 1960, Secs. 226-233, 234-237). 
Examples from Kenzi: barg-ee ‘to flash’ < barg 
‘lightning’, lezm-ee ‘to be necessary’ < lazim 
‘necessary’; examples from Dongolawi: harb-ee 
< xarab ‘to destroy’, gaabil-ee < gabal ‘to meet’, 
Sekkir-ee < itSakkar ‘to thank’. The last items 
attest that the prefix it- is deleted when such an 
Arabic verb stem is borrowed into Dongolawi 
(Armbruster 1960, Sec. 3652). In Nobiin, how- 
ever, this auxiliary construction does not exist. 
The data in Werner’s vocabulary (1987:338- 
383) suggest that a loan verb functions as a base 
to which the inflection suffix -ir, -il is attached 
(only rst pers. sg. present is attested). The 
loan verbs are integrated into one of the three 
tone classes typical of Nobiin verbs (Werner 
1987:141-145): Class 1: low-low; Class 2: 
(high-) high-low; Class 3: (low-) low-high, real- 
ized in pausa as (low-) low-high-low. Examples 
of this are: féttis-ir (Class 2) < fattas ‘to look 
for’; garb-ir (Class 2) < garbal ‘to sift’; safar- 
ir (Class 3) < safar ‘to travel’; sall-ir (Class 3) 
< salla ‘to pray’. The loanwords exhibiting 
the stative extension -fii are morphologically 
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treated like a Nubian verb, which is required to 
appear in the ‘a-form’ (Werner 1987:167-170): 
sakan-d-fiir < sakan ‘to dwell’, suum-d-fil < 
som ‘fast [noun]’. The tone patterns of these 
verbs correspond to Class 3. 

The preceding sections show that the loan- 
words come from a wide range of semantic 
domains. It should be pointed out that a sub- 
stantial portion of the loanword vocabulary 
is borrowed from the Islamic domain, such 
as Dongolawi jaama < jami‘ ‘mosque’, hamd- 
ee < bamad ‘to praise [God]’, halwa < xalwa 
‘Ouran school’. The loanwords comprise all 
word classes, such as nouns and verbs, adjec- 
tives, and numerals. To these may be added 
discourse markers (such as Dongolawi bes < 
bas ‘only, just’, halaas < xalds ‘finally’) and 
conjunctions (illa < illd ‘except that’, laakin < 
lakin ‘but’, wala...wala < wald...wald ‘nei- 
ther...nor’). The loanwords are not restricted 
to the cultural lexicon, but may exist side by 
side with or even replace Nubian core vocabu- 
lary, such as Dongolawi eer and jediid < jadid 
‘new’; kal and akil < ’akl ‘food’; Nobiin gém 
and séna < sana ‘year’; shirdy and turbd < turba 
‘grave’. 
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ANGELIKA JAKoBI (Bayreuth) 


Null Subject > Pro-Drop 


Number 


In Classical and Modern Standard Arabic, 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs are 
morphologically marked for number. Three 
categories of number are recognized by both 
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medieval and modern grammarians: singular 
(mufrad), dual (mutannda), and plural (jam‘). 
The singular in general refers to a single item 
in a class, the dual to two items of a class, the 
plural to three or more. An important excep- 
tion to this generalization is that for a small set 
of nouns, termed — ‘collectives’, the unmarked 
singular form refers to a collection or group, 
and a singulative (ism al-wahda lit. ‘noun of 
the unit’) referring to a single individual of the 
group can be derived from the singular-collec- 
tive by suffixation. Within the category of ‘plu- 
ral’, the Arab grammarians traditionally draw a 
distinction between plurals of paucity (jam al- 
qilla), referring to from three to ten items and 
plurals of multiplicity (jam al-katra), referring 
to more than ten items. However, such a dis- 
tinction is not productively exploited in Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic, and to what extent it ever 
has been is unclear (Ferrando 2006). Number 
marking is not optional in Arabic. The plural 
is required in certain syntactic environments, 
for example after the numbers from three to 
ten. Inflectional number marking in the verbal 
conjugation refers exclusively to the number of 
the subject, although > agreement patterns are 
complex. 

Aside from the singulatives, singular nouns 
are not overtly marked as such. The dual is 
marked by the suffixes -dmi (nominative) and 
-ayni (oblique). For feminine nouns ending in 
ta marbuta, the -t- is retained before the dual 
suffix (Table r). 


Table 1. Singular and dual endings 


sg. du. 
nom. talib(un) talibani 
gen./acc. tdlib(in/an) talibayni 
‘student [masc.]’ 
nom. taliba(tun) talibatani 
gen./acc. tdliba(tin/tan) talibatayni 


‘student [fem.]’ 


Formally, there are two different methods of 
plural marking in the noun and adjective. These 
are traditionally termed ‘sound’ (al-jam‘ as- 
salim) and ‘broken’ (al-jam‘ al-maksur or al- 
mukassar) plurals. The sound plurals, like the 
duals, are characterized by a suffix (or more 
precisely by the lengthening of an existing 
suffix). The broken plurals are characterized 
by syllable and vowel patterns distinct from 
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their corresponding singulars (or, in processual 
terms, by stem-internal modification). 

The endings of the masculine sound plu- 
ral (Table 2) are -a4na (nominative) and -ina 
(oblique) and of the feminine sound plural 
-at(un) (nominative) and -at(in) (oblique). 


Table 2. Endings of the sound plural 


sg. pl. 
nom. mudarris(un) mudarrisina 
gen./acc. mudarris(in/an) mudarrisina 
‘teacher [masc.]’ 
nom. mudarrisa(tun) mudarrisat(un) 
gen./acc. | mudarrisa(tin/tan) — mudarrisat(in) 


‘teacher [fem.]’ 


Acknowledging that the genitive and accusative 
have collapsed into a single case, this deriva- 
tion can be most economically analyzed as a 
lengthening of the vowel after the stem, i.e. the 
case-marking vowel in the case of the mascu- 
line, and the gender-marking vowel in the case 
of the feminine (Moscati a.o. 1964). 

Dual and sound masculine plural formations 
interact with case and definiteness markings in 
a complex way. The final -”a of the sound mas- 
culine plural and the final -1i of the dual are, 
etymologically, simply the indefinite marker -n 
followed by an epenthetic vowel required to 
break up the overlong -CVC- syllable. The dis- 
tribution of these sequences is slightly different 
from that of the singular indefinite marker -n, 
termed ‘nunation’ (> tanwin). They are deleted 
in the genitive construct construction (> *iddfa) 
before a noun in the genitive, but not when the 
definite article is attached (Table 3). 

The sound plural does not have an unrestricted 
distribution. It cannot simply be applied freely 
to any noun as the dual can be. It is restricted 
to productively derived adjectives and nouns 
(such as participles) and to some loanwords 
and to words which cannot be readily ana- 
lyzed in terms of a > root and a pattern. The 
sound masculine plural is further restricted to 
masculine nouns referring to rational beings. 
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Other masculine nouns not subject to broken 
plural formation take a sound feminine plural 
(hayawan ‘animal’, pl. hayawandt). 

Virtually all lexical (nonderived) nouns and 
adjectives having what McCarthy and Prince 
(1990) term one of the canonical syllable shapes — 
CvCC, CvCvC, CvCvC, CvCvC, CvCCvC, 
CvCCVvC — can only form a broken plural. This 
includes the vast bulk of the basic vocabulary 
of the language. The sound plural, ultimately 
the sound feminine plural, can nonetheless be 
defined as the default, meaning not the most fre- 
quent plural but rather the plural of last resort. 

The broken plural exemplifies a morphologi- 
cal phenomenon typical of Arabic and Semitic 
languages: the plural is distinguished from its 
corresponding singular not by a specific affix 
but rather by a difference in syllable structure 
and vocalism. The broken plural system is 
characterized by a high degree of allomorphy. 
Allomorphy in this context naturally refers 
not to a variety of diverse affixes but rather 
to a variety of syllabic/vocalic patterns associ- 
ated with the plural function. Older grammars 
traditionally list approximately thirty plural 
patterns (depending upon criteria employed for 
defining a pattern). Wright (1896), for exam- 
ple, lists 32 patterns, with 5 noted as rare. This 
approach to describing the system is mislead- 
ing, however, since it gives the false impression 
that plural patterns are associated with singu- 
lars in an entirely arbitrary way. In fact, there 
are strong patterns of correlation between sin- 
gular and plural forms, as the medieval gram- 
marians recognized (Abu s-Su‘td 1971; ‘Abd 
al-‘Al 1977) and as modern statistical studies 
(Murtonen 1964; Levy 1971) have confirmed. 
For any given singular class, defined in terms of 
syllable structure, gender marking, and vocal- 
ism, no more than five allomorphs generally 
account for more than 90 percent of all plurals, 
and a single allomorph generally accounts for 
a majority. Phonological factors, such as pres- 
ence of a glide, and semantic and word class 
features (adjective vs. noun) also influence the 
choice of plural. On the basis of these criteria, 


Table 3. Endings in the genitive construct construction 


indefinite with definite article in idafa 
sg. mudarris(un) al-mudarris(u) mudarrisu l-madrasa(ti) 
du. mudarrisani al-mudarrisani mudarrisa |-madrasa(ti) 
pl. mudarrisina al-mudarrisiuna mudarrisu |-madrasa(ti) 
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Table 4. Class 1 plural patterns 


CuCuC 9 ?’aCCuC —’aCCaC CiCaC 


CaCC galb qulub ‘heart’ 
najm nujum -anjum ‘star’ 
Sabr Subur -ashur ‘month’ 
kalb kilab ‘dog’ 
bayt buyut ‘house’ 
wazn -awzan ‘measure’ 
CiCC tiql -atqal ‘weight’ 
jism jusum -ajsam ‘body’ 
hizb ’abzab ‘group’ 
CuCC bukm -abkam ‘decision’ 
qufl quful -aqfal ‘lock’ 
bulm -ablam ‘dream’ 
CvCvC galam -aqlam ‘pen’ 
sanam -asnam ‘idol’ 
jabal -ajbal jibal ‘mountain 


Ratcliffe (1998) groups the singular-plural pat- 
terns into seven classes as follows. (Statements 
about frequency are based on Levy’s statistics 
and refer to the Modern Standard language.) 


Class 1: For underived masculine nouns 
with the syllabic patterns CvCC and CvCvC, 
the preferred plural patterns are *aCCaC, 
CuCaC, CiCaC, and ’aCCuC. CuCaC is the 
most frequent plural for singulars CaCC with 
vowel a and no glide in the stem. ’aCCaC is 
the most common for nouns with the vocal- 
ism CiCC, CuCC, CvCvC and for CaCC sin- 
gulars containing a glide. Note that here, as 
elsewhere, some nouns may have more than 
one accepted plural (Table 4). 


For nouns of this class with the pattern CvC 
(usually analyzed as containing an underly- 
ing medial glide as the second root conso- 
nant), "aCCdC is the most common pattern, 
but two other patterns, CiCCan and CiCa- 
Cat are also frequent, the latter exclusively 
with CiC singulars, the former with singulars 
CaC and CaC. 


CiCan CiCaCat ’aCCaC CuCaC 


CaC jar jiran ‘neighbor’ 
nar niran ‘fire’ 
CuC but bitan -abwat “fish; 
whale’ 
CiC dik diyakat ?adyak duyitk ‘rooster’ 
fil fiyalat afyal = fuyal ‘elephant 


However, roughly 50 percent of singulars 
of the pattern CaC resist analysis into a 


consonantal root and take a sound feminine 
plural. 

There are six masculine nouns in Arabic 
that have only two consonants in the sin- 
gular, having the shape CvC. They all take 
either the plural "aCCaC or CiCaC. The 
interesting peculiarity of these nouns is that 
in order to fill out the plural pattern, an extra 
non-root default consonant, usually a glottal 
stop, is supplied in the plural. 


’aCCaC —- CiCaC 


CvC ham ?abma@ ‘father-in-law’ 


dam dima ‘blood’ 


Class 2: For feminine singulars with the pat- 
tern CiCCa/(tun), the usual plural is CiCaC, 
and for singular CuCCa(tun), the plural is 
CuCaC. The only other possible broken plu- 
ral is CiCaC. 


CvCaC 
CvCCa  gurfa guraf ‘room’ 
xirqa xiraq ‘rag? 
qima giyam ‘value’ 


Feminine CaCCa(tun) singulars, with stem- 
vowel a, as well as CvCvCat, overwhelmingly 
prefer the sound feminine plural, although 
CiCaC and rarely CiCaC and CuCaC are 
also possible plurals. Many feminine nouns 
have a mixed plural with an a or a copy of 
the preceding vowel between the second and 
third consonants and a sound feminine plural 
suffix. 
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CiCaC CaCaCat singulars and CaCa’iC> for CvCvCat singu- 
CvCvCa ‘aqaba ‘iqab ‘steep road’ lars. Nouns of this class which do not have 
CaCCa farxat firdx  faraxat ‘he this plural have a sound feminine plural. 
jabhat jababat ‘face’ 
ended CaCaCiC 
Class 3: Broken plural formation is quite CyCiCa risala  ras@il etter’ 
regular for four-consonant nouns. For CvC- rakuba  raka@ib ‘mount’ 


CvC singulars, the only broken plural pattern 
is CaCaCiC* (superscript ‘2’ indicating > 
diptote inflection). For CvCCvC singulars, 
the broken plural is either CaCaC7C*, or 
rarely CaCaCiCat, with a feminine suffix 
‘compensating’ for the loss of vowel length 
in the last stem syllable. 


CvCvC(a) — s@iga sawa iq ‘thunderbolt’ 
bamil  hawamil ‘pregnant’ 


The few nouns with the pattern CvCvC, 
whether feminine or masculine, might also be 
grouped here, as they also form a plural on 
the four-consonant pattern CawaCiC’. 


CaCaCiC CaCaCiC CaCaCiCat 


CvCCVC maktab  makdatib ‘desk; CaCaCiC 
office’ CvCvC jamis jawamis ‘buffalo’ 
‘aqrab — ‘aqarib ‘scorpion’ qamus qawdamis ‘dictionary’ 
CvCCVvC © sultan salatin ‘sultan’ 
R ustad -asatidat ‘professor’ 


Class 5: For masculine nouns and adjec- 
tives with the syllable structure CvCvC, the 
frequent plural forms are CawdCiC (as in 
the previous case), CuCCaC, CuCCaC, and 
CaCaCa(tun). Almost all singulars of this 
class are lexicalized active participles with 


Feminine four-consonant singulars also 
either take one of these patterns or a sound 
feminine plural. 


CaCaCiC sound the vocalism Ca@CiC. Singulars with other 
fem. pl. vowel patterns and some nonrational nouns 
CvCCvCa madrasat madaris ‘school’ CaCiC have the plural CawaCiC?: 
maktabat makatib  maktabdat ‘library’ 
CawCiC 
Words of more than four consonants are dif- CvCvC — qdlab qawalib ‘mold’ 
ficult to integrate into the root-and-pattern ‘lam ‘awalim ‘world’ 
“amil ‘awamil ‘factor’ 


system and normally do not take broken plu- 
rals. When they do, however, they also con- 
form to the four-consonant CaCaCiC? plural 
pattern. This is accomplished by deleting or 
ignoring one of the singular consonants in 


For singulars of the pattern Ca@CiC which 
retain an adjectival sense, CuCCaC is a fre- 
quent pattern. 


the plural. CuCCaC 
an CaCiC sdmix  summax ‘proud’ 
CaCaCiC sajid sujjad ‘bowing down’ 


CvCCvCvC — barnamij — baramij ~— ‘program’ 
zanbarak = zanabik —_ ‘[metal] 


spring’ For nouns of the pattern CaCiC, referring to 
CvCCvCvC  ‘ankabat = ‘andkib ‘spider’ human beings, the usual plural patterns are 
CuCCaC and CaCaCa(tun). For nouns of 
Class 4: The greatest degree of allomorphy this class with a glide as the final root conso- 
is found with nouns having three consonants nant, the plural is CuCa(C)at. 
and a long vowel, syllable patterns CvCvC 
and CvCvC. Feminine nouns with these pat- CuCCaC CaCaCat CuCa(C)at 
terns, CvCvCa(tun) and CvC¥Ca(tun), how- CCC bakin bukkam ‘judge’ 

: ; . talib tullab talabat ‘student’ 
ever, present little difficulty. Virtually all of bamil Wanda porte? 
them have a plural analogous to that of four- qad(in) qudat ‘judge’ 
consonant plurals: Cawa@CiC> for CvCuvCat $az(in) guzdt ‘raider’ 
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Table 5. Class 6 plural patterns 


?aCCiCat CuCuC 

CvCaC janab -ajnibat 

swal -as ilat 

silah -aslibat 

kitab kutub 

bilad 
CvCaC rasul rusul 
CvCiC gamis -aqmisat qumus 

damir 


Class 6: For masculine nouns and adjectives 
of the pattern CvCvC, the most frequent plu- 
ral patterns are CaCa@iC*, CiCaC, CuCuC, 
*aCCiCat, CuCCan, CuCaCa?, ’aCCiCa> 
(Table 5). The pattern CiCaC is restricted 
to adjectives with the vocalism CaCiC, for 
which it is the most common broken plural 
pattern. 


CiCaC 
CaCiC  tawil tiwal ‘long’ 
kabir kibar ‘big’ 
qasir qisar ‘short’ 


The patterns CuCuC and ’aCCiCat are the 
most frequent plurals for nonrational sin- 
gulars with the pattern CvCVC. There is a 
marked skew based on vowel quality: nouns 
with long d in the second syllable favor plu- 
ral *aCCiCat, and nouns with @ or 7 favor 
CuCuC or more rarely CuCCan. The pat- 
tern CaC@ iC is also possible, as with the 
feminines. 


The most frequent plurals for CaC7C nouns 
referring to human beings are CuCaCa™ and 
-aCCiCa” (geminate variant ’aCiCCa”). The 
latter is preferred for nouns containing a 
glide or geminate, the first elsewhere. 


’uCaC@ ?aCCiC@ ?aCiCCa@’ 


CaCiC ?amir ?umara@ ‘prince’ 
wazir wuzara ‘vizier’ 
baxil buxala ‘miser’ 
ganiyy -agniya? ‘wealthy’ 
tabib -atibba@ ‘doctor’ 


Class 7: Finally, there are a number of adjec- 
tives for which both gender and number are 
marked in an idiosyncratic fashion. Adjec- 
tives of color and bodily defect have the pat- 
terns °aCCaC* masculine singular, CaCCa™* 
feminine singular, and CuCC or CuCCan, 
common plural. 


CuCCan CaC@iC 
‘wing’ 
‘question’ 
‘weapon’ 
‘book’ 
buldan ‘country’ 
‘prophet’ 
qumsan ‘shirt’ 
dama@ ir ‘pronoun’ 


masc. sg. fem.sg. pl. 
7aCCaC = CaCCa”—CuCC ——CuCCain 


-abmar hamra@ = bumr ‘red’ 
-aswad sawd@ std sudan ‘black’ 
-atras tarsa turs ‘deaf’ 
-araj ‘arja ur] ‘urjan ‘lame’ 


Adjectives of form CaCCdn* have a femi- 
nine CaCCa, and usually a common plural 
CaCaCa, formally a Class 3 four-consonant 
pattern from the feminine. 


masc. sg. fem.sg. pl. 

CaCCan = CaCCa CaCaCa 
‘ajlan 
kaslan kasla kasala_ kasla ‘lazy’ 


a 


ajla ‘ajala = ‘yal ‘quick’ 


The pattern CaCCa appears as a plural for 
adjectives with a variety of patterns (though 
principally CaC7C) having a meaning of 
weakness or injury. 


CaCCa 
CaCiC jarih —jarba ‘wounded’ 
zamin zamnda ‘chronically ill’ 


CaCiC fasid  fasda ‘decayed’ 


The plurals of the elative (comparative/super- 
lative) might be included here, too, masculine 
singular ’aCCaC?, plural ’aCaCiC>; feminine 
singular CuCCa, plural CuCaC. 


masc. sg. masc. pl. fem. sg. fem. pl. 
7aCCaC =CaCaCiC ~CuCCa = CuCaC 
akbar = °akabir = kubra  kubar ‘bigger’, 


‘biggest’ 


aqdam = -aqadim_ = qudma_~—s qudam_ ‘older’, 


‘oldest’ 


But the feminine elative plural is essentially 
identical with the Class 2 feminine plural. 
It only has to be specified that the feminine 
suffix (which is deleted in the plural) is in 
this case -d rather than the usual -a(tun). The 
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Table 6. The Arabic ‘broken’ plural system 


i. CaCC >> 
CvCC >> 
CvCvC >> 
il. CvCCat >> 
CaCCat >> 
ili. CvCCvC (at) >> 
CvCCvC(at) >> 
iv. CvCvCat >> 
CvCvCat >> 
CyvCvC >> 
v. CaCiC (n.)(-rat.) >> 
CaCiC (n.)(+rat.) >> 
CaCiC (adj.) >> 
vi. CvCaC >> 
CaCaC >> 
CaCiC (n.)(-rat.) >> 
CaCiC (n.)(+rat.) >> 
CaCiC (adj.) >> 
vil. -aCCaC >> 
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CuCuC, ’aCCaC, CiCaC, 'aCCuC], (CiCan) 
?aCCaC, CuCaC, (CiGaCat) 
>aCCaC 

CvCaC, CvC(a)Cat 
CaC(a)Cat, CiCaC 
CaCaCiC 

CaCaCiC, CaCaCiCat 
CawaCiC 

CaCa@iC 

CawaCiC 

CawaCiC 

CuCCaC, CaCaCat, (CuCat) 
CuCCaC 

?aCCiCat, CuCuC 

CuCuC, ’aCCiCat 

?aCCiCat, CuCuC 

CuCaCa@’, ?aCCiCa@’ 

CiCaC, [CaCCa] 

CuCC, CuCCan 


masculine elative is formed on the Class 3 
four-consonant pattern. 


The preceding discussion is summarized in 
Table 6, which indicates all broken (and mixed) 
plurals representing 10 percent or more of the 
plurals of each singular. The forms in paren- 
theses ( ) count for less than ro percent of the 
class as a whole but more than ro percent of 
words containing glide or geminate. The forms 
in brackets [ | are statistically rare (less than ro 
percent) plural forms strongly associated with 
a particular class. 

This scheme covers more than 90 percent 
of the broken plural system, but there remain 
a number of exceptions and anomalies. The 
pattern CaCiC, for example is quite rare as a 
plural, but it is found with some high-frequency 
items. 


sg. pl. 
‘abd ‘abid also ‘ubdan ‘ibdan ‘ibad ‘slave’ 
bimar hamir also humur ?abmirat ‘donkey’ 


The same can be said for the pattern CiCCat. 


sg. pl. 
gazal gizlat also gizlan ‘gazelle’ 
-ax ixwat also *ixwdn ‘brother’ 


Other singulars have plurals not normally asso- 
ciated with words of their syllable class. These 
too include high-frequency items, e.g. the word 
sabib with the meaning ‘friend; owner; com- 


panion’, which has the plurals *ashab, sahb, 
sababa, suhban, and subbat. Some seemingly 
anomalous plurals like ’ahddit, pl. of badit 
‘talk’ and ’aqarib, pl. of garib in the sense 
‘relative’ can be analyzed as plurals of plurals. 
(The expected plurals are *ahdita and ’aqriba’; 
with the initial glottal stop incorporated, these 
become four-consonant stems, hence the plural 
?aCaCiC.) In addition, there are a few cases of 
complete suppletion: imra’a ‘woman’, pl. nisa@’ 
‘women’. 

As is clear from the examples above, some 
words may have more than one accepted plu- 
ral. Occasionally, the possibility of multiple 
plurals is exploited to make distinctions of 
meaning. For homonyms or polysemous words, 
different plurals may be used for the different 
singular senses. From singular bayt we find 
buyut ‘houses’ and ’abydt ‘verses’; from ‘ayn 
we find ‘uyin and ’a‘yun ‘eyes’ or ‘springs’, 
’a'yan ‘notable; important person’ and ‘ayndat 
‘ayns [letter of the alphabet]’. According to 
the grammarians, the patterns ’af‘ul, af‘al, 
-af “ilat, and fi‘lat are plurals of paucity, and the 
rest are plurals of multiplicity. As noted above, 
this distinction is not exploited in the Mod- 
ern Standard language, although there may 
be some historical basis for it. Fischer (1980), 
developing a proposal first made by Ferguson 
(1959), suggests that the ’a- prefix in most of 
these forms may have originated as a junctural 
feature after the numbers from three to ten. 

Outside of the broken plural system proper, 
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nouns of profession of the pattern CaCCaC, 
relational nouns with the suffix -iyy, and some 
others occasionally form a plural by addition 
of the feminine ta’ marbiata suffix, in lieu of the 
more usual sound masculine plural. 


sg. pl. 
xabbaz xabbazuna xabbaza ‘baker’ 
fallab — fallabina_ fallaba ‘farmer’ 


Collective nouns capable of deriving a singu- 
lative belong to a semantically restricted set and 
refer to plants, animals, and products derived 
from them. The marker of the singulative is the 
polyfunctional ta’ marbuta termination charac- 
teristic of the feminine gender. Singulatives are 
construed as feminine singular, while the cor- 
responding singular collective is masculine. 


singular collective singulative 
baqar ‘cattle’ bagara ‘a cow’ 
tuffab ‘apples’ tuffaba ‘an apple’ 


From the singulative, duals and plurals can be 
derived. 


baqaratani ‘two cows’ baqarat ‘several cows’ 
tuffabatani ‘two apples’ tuffabat ‘several apples’ 


A somewhat similar phenomenon is found with 
names of tribes and ethnic groups, which also 
refer to a group or collectivity. The attachment 
of the relational adjective suffix (> nisba) yields 
a singular adjective, which can be construed as 
a noun. 


‘Arabs’ 
‘Turks’ 


‘Arabic; an Arab’ 
‘Turkish; a Turk’ 


‘arabiyy 
turkiyy 


‘arab 
turk 


Technically, however, this is not primarily a 
number-based derivation but rather a noun-to- 
adjective derivation. 

Within the context of the ‘orthodox’ theory 
of root-and-pattern morphology (represented 
most explicitly according to Bohas 1993 by 
Cantineau 1950a, 1950b), the broken plurals 
present something of a problem. If one thinks 
of root-and-pattern morphology as a rigorous 
matrix, where lexical meaning is expressed by 
the consonantal root and grammatical func- 
tions by syllabic vocalic patterns, it is para- 
doxical to have a great variety of patterns for a 
single function. However, when one considers 
that plurals are not plurals of an abstract con- 
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sonantal root but rather are plurals of specific 
singular nouns or adjectives, and that under 
any given consonantal root there are usually 
several distinct words distinguished from each 
other by differences in syllable structure and 
vocalism, the functionality, indeed the necessity 
for having a variety of plural patterns becomes 
apparent. It is convenient to be able to distin- 
guish ’anwar ‘lights’ (pl. of nur) from niran 
‘fires’ (pl. of nar), and ’abkam ‘legal judgments’ 
(pl. of bukm) from hikam ‘wise sayings’ (pl. of 
bikma), and bhukama@ ‘wise men’ (pl. of hakim) 
from hukkam ‘rulers’ (pl. of bakim); and to dis- 
tinguish ‘riders’ rukkab or rukban (pl. of rakib) 
from the beasts they ride upon rak@ib (pl. of 
rakuba) and marakib (pl. of markub), as well as 
from rukab ‘knees’ (pl. of rukba) and marakib 
‘boats’ (pl. of markab). 

The fact that plurals of different singular pat- 
terns are generally distinct, combined with the 
fact that in many cases features of the singular 
are maintained in the plural (the first vowel in 
the feminines, vowel length in the four-conso- 
nant stems), raises the issue of whether there 
might be derivational processes relating words 
in this system, and if so how to formalize them. 
McCarthy and Prince (1990) argue that the 
so-called ‘productive’ plurals (the most statisti- 
cally prominent forms in Classes 1, 3, 4 in the 
schema above) are formed by essentially the 
same rule, which brackets off an initial heavy 
syllable as a locus for the intercalation of a 
long -a-. 


CvCC <CvC>aC (going to "aCCaC by 
later rule) 

CvCvC <Cy>aCvC (yielding CawaCiC) 

CvCvC <CvC>avC (yielding CaCa@7iC) 

CvCCvC <CvCsaCvC 

CvCCvC = <CvCsaCvC 


The closest thing to verbal number as such in 
Arabic is perhaps to be found in the system of 
derived stems or ’awzdn. The intensive sense 
of the so-called Form II verbs (pattern CaC- 
CaCa), like kassara ‘to break to pieces, shat- 
ter’, has been analyzed as plurality of action 
or of object (Greenberg 1991). However, the 
most common use of these stems is to indicate 
valence, that is, to add or subtract from the 
number of arguments a verb can take. The 
Forms conventionally labeled II, II, and IV, 
add an argument to the Form I verb (thus 
making intransitives transitive and transitives 
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causative, or in the case of Form III, raising a 
peripheral actor to the role of a direct object). 
The Forms labeled VII, V, VI, and X, gener- 
ally function as the > middle or intransitive of 
Forms I, II, Ill, and IV, respectively, and thus 
can be said to subtract an argument. There are 
notable formal parallels between this system 
and the system of nominal number marking. 
Two of the argument-adding patterns, CaC- 
CaCa II and Ca@CaCa II, are marked by a 
length increase over the Form I CaCvC verb 
and a characteristic -a- vowel, as are the most 
frequent broken plural patterns (Benmamoun 
2003). The argument-subtracting verbs iCta- 
CaCa VIII, taCaCCaCa V, taCadCaCa VI, and 
istaCCaCa X are each marked by a prefix or 
infix -z, in the same way the singulative, which 
represents a decrease in number, is marked by 
the -t- of the t@ marbita suffix. 

Conventionally, verbal number is understood 
as the verbal inflection indicating the number 
of the subject. There is no object agreement, 
although there are object clitics. Both dual and 
plural are indicated by inflectional affixes in 
Classical Arabic, although the dual paradigm 
is defective, marking only the 3rd person of 
both genders and common 2nd person. The 
rules of > agreement established for Modern 
Standard Arabic are as follows. Verbs must 
agree in number with their subject only when 
the subject is a noun referring to a rational 
being, and only when the subject precedes the 
verb. When the subject follows, only gender 
agreement is obligatory for rational nouns. For 
the plurals of nouns with nonrational referents, 
the verb is feminine singular, regardless of the 
gender of the noun. Adjectives agreeing with 
nonrational plural nouns, and pronouns refer- 
ring to them, should also be feminine singular. 
In fact, this pattern of agreement represents a 
comparatively late development in written Ara- 
bic. The oldest Arabic texts (pre-Islamic up to 
the roth century C.E.) often show plural verb 
agreement and frequently show plural adjective 
agreement with inanimate plural nouns (Belnap 
and Shabaneh 1992; Beeston 1975). 

While the sound plural and dual uncontrover- 
sially derive from Proto-Semitic, the question of 
the historical origin of the broken plural system 
has generated an extensive debate stretching 
back to the roth century. The older viewpoint 
(developed by Barth 1904 and Kurylowicz 
1962, 1973), reiterated in most handbooks of 
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comparative Semitic (e.g. Moscati a.o. 1964), 
is that the patterns of the broken plural were 
Proto-Semitic deverbal abstract noun patterns 
which gradually shifted into the role of the 
plural. The motivation for this hypothesis is 
found in the fact that patterns like CuCaC 
and CiCaC appear both as plurals and as ver- 
bal nouns (jihdd, kitab, julus). The principal 
difficulty is that the most productive plural 
patterns (aCCaC, CvCaC, CaCaCiC, CuC- 
Cal, ’aCCiCat, CuCaCa’, etc.) do not appear 
in the role of verbal nouns or any other non- 
plural function in Arabic or any other Semitic 
language. Greenberg’s (1955) discovery that 
languages distantly related to Arabic in the 
Berber, Chadic, and Cushitic subfamilies of 
Afro-Asiatic have plurals formed by infixing an 
a/a vowel between the second and third conso- 
nant of the stem threw the older consensus into 
question (although Greenberg did not explicitly 
draw a connection with the Arabic broken 
plural). Taking this evidence into account as 
well as newer evidence from the South Arabian 
and Ethiopian Semitic languages with similar 
plural systems, Ratcliffe (1992, 1998) proposes 
that the core of the broken plural system has 
developed from a Proto-Afro-Asiatic process of 
plural formation by -d- infixation, through a set 
of sound changes and analogies. 

In broad outline, the system of number 
described above remains intact in the modern 
spoken Arabic dialects. Case distinctions are 
lost in all dialects, and only the oblique forms 
of the sound masculine plural and dual are 
retained, generally as -in and -én, respectively 
(> pseudo-dual). The productivity of the dual 
decreases as one goes from east to west. In 
Moroccan Arabic and neighboring Maghreb 
dialects, it is restricted to a few words of 
time and measurement. In the dialects of Syria 
and Lebanon it is actively employed (Ferguson 
1959; Blanc 1970). Some of the less frequent 
broken plural patterns are lost in the dialects. 
Some new plural forms are created by --> anal- 
ogy (Ratcliffe 2002, 2003). Loanwords are 
freely adapted into the system of broken plu- 
rals (Holes 1995:139-140). In contrast to the 
written standard, all the dialects, to varying 
degrees, allow the possibility of plural verb and 
adjective agreement with plural nouns regard- 
less of word order or referent type (Brustad 
2000). Dual marking in the verb and pronoun 
are lost. 
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RoBeErRT R. RATCLIFFE 
(Tokyo University of Foreign Studies) 


Numerals 


Numerals represent a very particular semantic 
field of the lexicon. They concern a very small 
number of roots because, at least originally, all 
numbers, apart from zero (named sifr in Clas- 
sical Arabic), are formed by a combination of 
a limited series of twelve numbers (1-10, 100, 
and 1,000). These roots mainly belong to a 
common semantic background. In addition to 
the cardinals, the ordinals, and the fractions, 
they have produced a certain number of verbal 
and nominal lexemes in ancient Arabic. 


I. CARDINALS 


Cardinals have several usages that correspond 
to different syntactic functions, in which they 
belong to different linguistic categories, such 
as noun, pronoun, and adjective. In Arabic, 
the situation is particularly complex because 
these categories can change, not only with the 
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syntactic function, but also according to the 
definiteness of the noun and the appropriate 
numeral, with significant differences from one 
variety of Arabic to another. A detailed pres- 
entation of the first ten cardinals in modern 
dialects is found in Morth (1997). 


1.1. Numbers used in isolation 


Numerals are used alone in order to name the 
numbers or to count in the abstract, or in refer- 
ence to names. As pronouns, they often have 
complements. 


r.1.t ‘One’ 

In Classical Arabic, the number ‘one’ is 
expressed by ’ahad, fem. ’ibdad or by wabhid, 
fem. wahbida. In modern dialects, the most fre- 
quently used forms to count are wahid/wabad, 
fem. wah(i)dalwah(a)dalwibda. Like those of 
wahid, the dialectal equivalents of Classical 
Arabic ?ahad (abhadlhadanlhad(d) etc.) are 
often used as indefinite article (— article, indefi- 
nite). It is the same for their negative counter- 
part ma-hadd(is). 


1.1.2 ‘Two’ 

In Classical Arabic, ‘two’ is itndn/itnayn in 
counting. When it is used as a noun or pro- 
noun, its feminine equivalent is itnatdn/itnatayn 
(more rarely tintdni). In the main Maghrebi 
dialects, its dialectal equivalent is zawj ‘pair’ 
(under various forms, such as Z#2/zu#z/Zus), 
which is used for ‘two’. In the Bedouin Magh- 
rebi dialects and the Eastern Arabic dialects, 
reflexes of itndn are used, e.g. t(i)nayn/t(i)nén/ 
hintén/sanin, etc. In the feminine tantayn, t and 
ay are realized with a similar degree of varia- 
tion, and sometimes (in Chad and especially in 
Yemen) assimilation of nt > tt takes place, as in 
titté(n). In certain Eastern dialects, the isolated 
form ends in -a(t), probably under the influence 
of the numerals from three to ten, e.g. (Mekka) 
itnena. 

In Classical Arabic, a specific form kild-, fem. 
kilta- is employed with pronominal suffixes. In 
dialects, pronominal suffixes are annexed to the 
common form (or to a lengthened form in -dt): 
(Syria) tnénat-/tnenat-. 


1.1.3. From ‘three’ to ‘ten’ 

In Classical Arabic, forms in -a(t) are used in 
counting: taldta ‘three’, ’arba‘a ‘four’, xamsa 
‘five’, sitta ‘six’, sab‘a ‘seven’, tamdniya ‘eight’, 
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tis‘a ‘nine’, ‘aSara ‘ten’. As pronouns, these 
forms in -a(t) are used to refer to masculine 
nouns. For feminine nouns, forms devoid of the 
final -a are used: taldt, ’arba‘, xams, sitt, sab‘, 
tamanin, tis‘, ‘asr, e.g. ar-rijalu talatatun ‘the 
men are three’, an-nis@u taldtun ‘the women 
are three’. This behavior, peculiar to numbers 
from three to ten, which seems to reverse the 
usual gender agreement (-a(t) for the masculine 
instead of the feminine), can be found in other 
Semitic languages and remains hard to under- 
stand. For certain Arabic grammarians, it is the 
isolated form (in -a) which is prior, and this 
would explain its use for the masculine. 

Most of the dialects only have forms in -a(t) 
and use them both for counting and in refer- 
ence to nominals, both feminine and masculine. 
Bloch’s hypothesis (1971) about the prevalence 
of the polysyllabic forms in isolation is discussed 
by Cowan (1972). The following points may 
be noted: 


i. Frequent final ’imadla (-a > -i) 

ii. Elision of the / of ‘three’ in certain galtu 
dialects of Mesopotamia: Mardin tate 

iii. r > g and Vg > V: in ‘four’: Mossul 6b‘a, 
‘Aqra (Jewish) ab‘a 

iv. Diminutive form for ‘six’: Takrotina stéta 

v. Elision of // in ‘seven’ and ‘eight’: Chad 
saba and tise 


Euphemistic forms are attested for certain num- 
bers, sometimes becoming the only forms in 
use, e.g. ‘odd yaddak (lit. ‘count [the fingers 
of] your hand’) for ‘five’ among the Jewish 
women of Tunis. This is particularly frequent 
with ‘nine’, where it is done in order to avoid 
saying tis‘a, which can also mean ‘you will beg’, 
e.g. tas‘ud (lit. ‘you'll be happy’) in Morocco or 
tas‘ad in Lebanon. 

Cardinals from three to ten regularly admit, 
as pronouns, a pronominal complement through 
suffixation. The masculine form ends in -(a)t: 
Classical Arabic at-taldta ‘the three [masc.]’ > 
talatat-kum ‘your three’, (Damascus) tlatatna 
‘the three of us’. 


1.1.4 From ‘eleven’ to ‘nineteen’ 

In Classical Arabic, the cardinals from eleven 
to nineteen are compound nouns, ending in 
-a, and indeclinable (with the exception of 
‘twelve’). In counting and in referring to mascu- 
line nouns, ‘ten’ is always in the masculine form; 
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in referring to feminine nouns, the ten has the 
feminine form. The units follow the same rule as 
for the first ten cardinals: agreeing in gender for 
eleven and twelve, polarity of gender for thir- 
teen through nineteen. The element ‘ten’ has a 
particular vocalization in these cardinals (masc. 
‘asara, fem. ‘asrata). The resulting numerals 
are as follows: masc. ’abada ‘asara, fem. ’ihda 
“asrata ‘eleven’; masc. 7itnd ‘aSara, fem. ?itnatal 
tintd ‘asrata ‘twelve’; masc. taldtata ‘asara, fem. 
talata ‘aSrata ‘thirteen’; masc. ’arba‘ata ‘aSara, 
fem. ’arba‘a ‘aSrata ‘fourteen’; masc. xamsata 
‘aSara, fem. xamsa ‘aSrata ‘fifteen’; masc. sit- 
tata ‘aSara, fem. sitta ‘asrata ‘sixteen’; masc. 
sab‘ata ‘aSara, fem. sab‘a ‘asrata ‘seventeen’; 
masc. tamdniyata ‘aSara, fem. tamdniya ‘asrata 
‘eighteen’; masc. tis‘ata ‘aSara, fem. tis‘a ‘asrata 
‘nineteen’. 

In Arabic dialects, the gender distinction has 
disappeared almost everywhere. The form cor- 
responding to the Classical Arabic one used for 
counting and for referring to masculine nouns 
is at the basis of the dialectal numerals, so for 
thirteen through nineteen, the units are in the 
feminine form (ending in -t), and the element 
‘ten’ is in the masculine form. The cardinals 
eleven through nineteen have undergone fre- 
quent abbreviations and contractions, of which 
the following may be noted: 


i. The phoneme // in the units has often elided, 
e.g. in ‘seven’, (Damascus) sabata‘s, and the 
same applies to the // of the ten, which is 
often compensated by the lengthening of the 
vowel, (Jewish Tunis) tnds ‘twelve’, (Cairo) 
saba‘tdsar ‘seventeen’. 

ii. In most dialects (except in the Arabian 
Peninsula, in Uzbekistan, and in the non- 
Bedouin dialects of the Chadian-Sudanese 
zone), the -t- of the feminine ending in 
the cardinals thirteen through nineteen has 
become emphatic. This emphasis is often 
extended to the precedent consonants, and 
by analogy to ‘twelve’ or even to ‘eleven’: 
(Iraq) sitta‘as ‘sixteen’, tna‘as ‘twelve’. 

iii. The last consonant, -(a)r, of the element 
‘ten’ has been elided in many dialects (Ara- 
bian Gulf) sittds ‘sixteen’; it was maintained 
only in Egypt, in Chad-Sudan, and in part of 
the Arabian Peninsula: Oman, Dubai, and 
Qatar. 
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Certain peripheral dialects of Africa do not use 
compound nouns: (Nigeria) ’aSara (haw) xamsa 
‘fifteen’ (lit. ‘ten + five’). 


1.1.5 Cardinal tens 
There is no gender distinction for the tens from 
twenty through ninety. In Classical Arabic, 
they are derived from the units through the 
ending of the masculine plural form (-a#ma in 
the nominative, -ima in the genitive/accusative), 
including ‘twenty’, for which a dual would 
have been expected (and a first vowel -a-): 
‘isruna ‘twenty’, talatuna ‘thirty’, ’arba‘ina 
‘forty’, xamsuna ‘fifty’, sitttina ‘sixty’, sab‘vina 
‘seventy’, tamdanuna ‘eighty’, tis‘ina ‘ninety’. 
In dialects, the nouns of the tens correspond 
to the oblique case of the Classical Arabic 
forms and are in -in/-in. 


1.1.6 Beyond ‘ninety-nine’ 

There is no distinction of gender for the hun- 
dreds, thousands, and millions. The dual is 
regularly used for ‘two hundred’ and ‘two thou- 
sand’, even where the dual has become rare: 
(Morocco) myatayn/mitin ‘two hundred’. 

‘Hundred’ is mia (pl. mitin/miat) in Clas- 
sical Arabic, miyya/miyalmyd in dialects. For 
three hundred to nine hundred, mia is nor- 
mally preceded by the unit noun in the feminine 
(without -at), but exceptionally it remains singu- 
lar in Classical Arabic and in most dialects (but 
not in Hadramawt). In Classical Arabic (with 
mia in genitive): talatu mi’atin ‘three hundred’, 
-arbau matin ‘four hundred’, xamsu matin 
‘five hundred’, sittu mi’atin ‘six hundred’, sab‘u 
miatin ‘seven hundred’, tamdani miatin ‘eight 
hundred’, tis‘u miatin ‘nine hundred’. 

In some dialects, the form of the unit noun 
is slightly different (less contracted and closer 
to the one in Classical Arabic) in front of the 
hundred than in front of the other nouns, thus 
(Damascus) tlat (*tlatt) miyye ‘three hundred’, 
tman (*tman) miyye ‘eight hundred’. 

‘Thousand’ is 7alf (pl. ’alaf) in Classical 
Arabic; dialects generally have closely related 
forms. For three thousand to nine thousand, 
-alf is normally preceded by a unit noun in 
the long form (with -at) and itself becomes 
plural. In Classical Arabic (with alaf in geni- 
tive): talatatu ’alafin ‘three thousand’, ’arba‘atu 
-alafin ‘four thousand’, etc. 
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The feminine ending -(a)t was exceptionally 
kept in front of dlaflalaf in a number of dia- 
lects, especially Eastern ones, but also in Kor- 
makiti and in Hassaniyya. These dialects do not 
follow gender polarity anymore, hence, after 
reinterpretation, a new plural beginning with t- 
appeared, e.g. (Iraq) *xamist alaf > xamis talaf 
‘five thousand’. In the Maghrebi dialects, on the 
contrary, it is usually the form without -¢ that is 
used, e.g. (Morocco) xems alaf ‘five thousand’. 

‘Million’ is malyun (pl. malyundtlmalayin) 
and ‘billion’ is milydr or balyun. 


1.1.7. Complex numbers 

In numbers from 21 to 99 the units precede the 
tens, and both of them, connected by wa-, are 
declined. Numerals indicating numbers includ- 
ing thousand, hundred, tens, or units, can be 
constructed in two ways. They are arranged 
either in a growing order or in a descending 
order, except for the units that precede the tens. 
The elements are normally connected by wa-. 
In composition, for ‘two’ tnayn is used, even in 
those dialects that have the dialectal equivalent 
of ‘pair’ for the first decade. 


1.2 Numbers used in counting nouns 


When they are accompanied by the noun of the 
counted thing, numerals can still be in the inde- 
pendent form, but more frequently, especially if 
the numeral precedes the nominal and above all 
in the absence of a definite article, they are in a 
state of annexion. 


1.2.1 ‘One’ 

To the question ‘how much?’, the answer 
in Classical Arabic is a singular noun (kitab 
‘a book’), the adjectival use of wabid ‘only, 
unique’ being emphatic (yawm wabid ‘a unique 
day’, al-kitab al-wabid ‘the only book’). 

In some modern dialects, wahid (maybe also 
*abad) has produced an indefinite article (> 
article, indefinite). This evolution is probably 
the result of the pronominal construction of 
wahid directly constructed (without min ‘of’). 
?abad is often used in dialects only for ‘Sunday, 
first day of the week’ (Classical Arabic (yawm) 
al~abad). 


1.2.2 ‘Two’ 
To the question ‘how much?’, the answer in 
Classical Arabic is a dual (kitdb-d-ni ‘two 
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books’). The use of the cardinal, agreeing in 
gender, is possible and has an emphatic mean- 
ing (kitab-d-ni tndni ‘two books’, with the 
definite article, al-kitab-d-ni |-itndni ‘the two 
books’). 

The more conservative dialects (especially the 
Bedouin dialects) use the dual with all nomi- 
nals, whether definite or not: (Aleppo) ssahrén 
‘the two months’. Some use the dual only with 
indeterminate nouns and the cardinal adjective 
in all other cases: (Hassaniyya) raglayn ‘two 
men’ but ar-razzala at-tantdyn ‘the two men’. 
Other, especially Moroccan, urban dialects use 
the dual only for a more limited series of nouns 
(in particular for measure units of time, space, 
quantity; > number). 

If it is the cardinal zawj (or one of its vari- 
ants) that is used, it is normally in a construct 
state. This construction (with the meaning of 
‘the pair of’) is found in dialects that have pre- 
served tnayn. 


1.2.3 From ‘three’ to ‘ten’ 

With indefinite nouns, the numerals three 
through ten govern the pluralis paucitatis and, 
in Classical Arabic, the genitive. The Classical 
construction is that of the construct state, with 
the cardinal as a noun in the position of deter- 
mined word. The fact that in Classical Arabic 
the form in -at is used with masculine nouns 
and the form without -at with feminine nouns, 
was interpreted by some Europeans as a rule 
of gender crossing, intended to emphasize the 
substantival rather than adjectival nature of 
the cardinals (cf. Wright 1898: Sec. 319, Rem. 
a). But many other hypotheses have been pro- 
posed to explain this ‘gender polarity’, which 
originally may have been more connected with 
the notion of plurality than with gender (cf. 
in particular Rundgren 1968 and Brugnatelli 
1982). 

Gender differentiation has been maintained 
in some dialects of the Arabian Peninsula 
(San‘a xamsah biyit ‘five houses’, xams nisé 
‘five women’), but it seems that in some dia- 
lects, it is disappearing. In other dialects, the 
short form was generalized to the detriment of 
the masculine form in -(a)t. However, the latter 
has left traces in several masculine nouns, in 
particular in those whose plural begins with a 
vowel, following the example of (t-)alaf ‘thou- 
sands’: xamstiyam ‘five days’, xamsteshur ‘five 
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months’ (already written xams tiyam and xams 
tishur in Middle Arabic). 

The form of the cardinals used in the con- 
struct state has generally been subjected to a 
certain contraction (particularly the 4 of ‘three’ 
and ‘eight’), so that in those dialects in which 
the state of annexion remains the usual con- 
struction (essentially Eastern and/or Bedouin 
dialects), this series of numerals is clearly dif- 
ferent from the first series used to count (series 
in isolation or ‘free’). 

This system, which seems to confirm the 
hypothesis of a koine (Ferguson 1959:624- 
625), represents, however, only one of the solu- 
tions chosen in the dialects (Cohen 1970; Kaye 
1976:173-174; Taine-Cheikh 1994). 

On the one hand, there is a tendency to use 
the free form in -a with the counted nouns, 
either directly in a direct construction as first or 
second noun, e.g. (Chad-Sudan) tamdne bagar/ 
bagar tamdane ‘eight cows’ or (with a preposi- 
tion) in an analytic construction (Morocco) 
tlata d-la-ktub ‘three books’. The abandon- 
ment of the state of annexion for an analytical 
construction (with the exception of a small 
number of nouns frequently used with cardi- 
nals) is very frequent in the Maghreb, espe- 
cially in the western part. Sometimes the use 
of the free form can also be linked to certain 
morphological or semantic characteristics of 
the counted noun (loanword without plural, 
adjective with an internal plural designating 
persons, nouns of measurement, orderings, etc.; 
cf. Woidich 1989), e.g. (Cairo) ‘aSara g(e)ram 
‘ten grams’, xamsa ‘umy ‘five blind people’, 
talata dahab ‘three golden ones’, talata ’ahwa 
‘three coffees!’. 

On the other hand, there is a tendency to use 
both variants (with or without -a/t) according 
to the initial of the second word. Thus, the 
ending -(a)t is used before a vowel, e.g. in Kfar 
‘Abida, instead of the short form (arba‘t-enfos 
‘four persons’) and in Sudan, instead of the free 
form ending in -a. Conversely, the ending -a 
appears before a double consonant (Gabés) or 
before a simple consonant (Jewish Tunis) sab‘“G 
(but without the -a before the vowel in Sab‘ uléd 
‘seven children’). 

With definite nouns, the regular construction 
in Classical Arabic is the apposition of the noun 
to the cardinal (defined by the article al-), with 
the same gender polarity as in the construc- 
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tion with the indefinite noun, e.g. as-Sarikatu 
l-xamsu ‘the five companies’. Constructions 
with an annexion are, however, frequent. Gen- 
erally, the article precedes the counted noun, 
e.g. talatatu |-kutubi ‘three books’. Two other 
constructions are more or less tolerated (par- 
ticularly in written Modern Standard Arabic): 
at-talatatu kutubin and at-talatatu |-kutubi. 

A certain diversity of constructions can also 
be found in modern dialects. In the case of the 
apposition (the most frequent construction in 
Classical Arabic, often in decline in the dia- 
lects), the free form in -a is used when the gen- 
der polarity has disappeared, e.g. (Hassaniyya) 
l-a‘layydt as-sitta ‘the six women’. In the con- 
structions with a construct state, frequent in 
the Middle East, the article generally precedes 
the numeral, e.g. (Iraq) l-xams isnin ‘the five 
years’, sometimes with a repetition (San‘a’) 
as-sitt al-bandat ‘the six girls’, a less frequent 
variant of al-bandt as-sitt. On the other hand, 
the ‘normal’ form of the construct state (with 
an article before the counted noun) does not 
seem to be used. 


1.2.4 From ‘eleven’ to ‘nineteen’ 

In Arabic, all cardinals above ten govern the 
singular (unit noun for the collectives). In Clas- 
sical Arabic, the counted noun is in the accusa- 
tive as a ‘specifying complement’ (> tamyiz), 
always indefinite (in -7), xamstina dirhaman 
‘fifty dirhams’. 

With indefinite counted nouns, gender agree- 
ment in Literary Arabic is marked for the units 
and the tens, but always with the same gender 
polarity as for three through nine. Dialects with 
gender variation are rare. Some modern dia- 
lects use the same forms in isolation and with 
counted nouns. The -ar forms are attested in 
particular in Egypt, Sudan, Chad, and Dubai, 
e.g. (Cairo) tamantasar daraga ‘eighteen steps’, 
and the forms without -ar are attested in Meso- 
potamia and in part of the Arabian Peninsula, 
e.g. (San‘a’) itn‘as bint ‘twelve girls’. 

Other dialects (in the Middle East, e.g. 
Mecca, Damascus, Bahrain; in the Maghreb, 
e.g. Djidjelli, Zaér, Hassaniyya) have kept the 
final consonant r/r in the series used in annex- 
ion, while in isolation truncated forms (without 
-ar) occur, (Gulf Arabic) sitta‘sar bmisa ‘sixteen 
turtles’. A variant of this system is found in 
some sedentary Maghrebi dialects in which the 
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enlarged form is not in -r (except when assimi- 
lated to the following consonant), but in -an, 
(Cherchell) xamstasan yom ‘fifteen days’, or in 
-al, (Tlemcen) xmastdsal mra ‘fifteen women’, 
or it may even be assimilated to the first radical, 
just like the / of the definite article. 


1.2.5 From ‘twenty’ to ‘ninety-nine’ 

In Classical Arabic agreement in gender is 
only marked in the unit, but always with the gen- 
der polarity mentioned for three through nine. 
In the dialects, there is no difference between 
the form used in isolation and in compound- 
ing. The constructions appear to be always 
synthetic, even in the Maghrebi dialects, e.g. 
(Morocco) xemsa u ‘esrin xetma ‘twenty-five 
steps’, tes‘ud u tes‘in merra ‘ninety-nine times’. 

In the cardinals 11-99, definiteness of the 
counted noun as tamyiz is expressed in Clas- 
sical Arabic by the article in the numeral, e.g. 
at-talatata ‘asara rajulan ‘the thirteen men’. 
It is this type of construction that is gener- 
ally used in the dialects, e.g. (Gulf Arabic) 
li-hda‘sar bi‘ir ‘the eleven camels’, [-“srin gub- 
guba ‘the twenty crabs’. Sometimes, however, 
the article is repeated before the counted noun, 
e.g. (San‘a) alarba‘in yawm/(less frequent) al- 
-arba‘in al-yawm ‘the forty days’. 

Sometimes, the dialects only use the ‘adjec- 
tival’ construction, normally reserved for the 
numerals three through ten, while the form used 
for eleven through nineteen is the independent 
one, e.g. (Hassaniyya) I-lyali l-axmasta‘s ‘the 
fifteen nights’, /-lyali l-xamsin ‘the fifty nights’. 


1.2.6 After ‘one hundred’ and ‘one thousand’ 
In Classical Arabic, the counted noun is in 
the genitive singular. In Arabic dialects, the 
numeral ‘one hundred’ is different from the 
others because it has the form associated with 
feminine nouns in the construct state, e.g. 
(Morocco) myat ne‘la ‘a hundred curses’. 

In Classical Arabic, definiteness with ‘one 
hundred’ and ‘one thousand’ is the same as 
with ‘three’ through ‘ten’, the only syntactic 
difference lying in the use of the singular for the 
counted noun. 

In dialects, the construction is generally the 
one used for 11-99, mostly with the numeral 
following the article, e.g. (San‘a’) al-miyat faris 
‘the hundred horsemen’. 


NUMERALS 


2. ORDINALS 


In Classical Arabic, ‘first’, as in many other lan- 
guages, is isolated because of its radical and its 
form. It is an elative, whose root is ?-w-l: masc. 
-awwal, pl. awwalin, fem. *uld, pl. *uwal. 

The ordinal numerals from ‘two’ to ‘ten’ 
have the form fa%l and behave like adjectives 
(with a feminine form in -a(t)): tani, talit, rabi‘, 
xamis, sddis, sabi‘, tamin, tasi‘, ‘Sir. 

Numerals from ‘eleven’ to ‘nineteen’ are 
invariable and always have the accusative end- 
ing; the tens stay in -a. Only the units take the 
fail form (for ‘eleven’, the unit is bddiya, fem. 
bddiyata), but the two parts agree in gender. If 
the noun is definite, the article is only present 
once; the ordinals 11-19 function as compound 
nouns. 

From ‘twenty’ onward the cardinals are used 
as ordinals, without gender modification, except 
concerning the units. With a definite noun, the 
article is repeated in front of each element. 


3. FRACTIONS 


In Classical Arabic, ‘half? is nisf, and the frac- 
tions from three to ten are expressed through 
nouns of the pattern fu‘l or (more rarely) fu‘ul: 
tul(u)t ‘one third’, rub(u) ‘ ‘one quarter’. 
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Nunation 


In Classical Arabic, the grammatical term 
‘nunation’ (from Arabic > tanwin) is defined as 
the usually unvocalized suffix -n, which is pro- 
nounced but not written at the end of nouns. 
At first, nunation was graphically represented 
by double-colored dots (Endress 1982:179; 
Lipifski 1997:163), and later by doubling the 
appropriate vowel signs. The masculine accusa- 
tive ending -an, which sounded in pause -d was 
written with an 7alif as lengthening marker in 
combination with the double vowel marker. 
As a marker of indefiniteness (tankir), nuna- 
tion is applied to triptotic nouns without the 
definite article al-, many proper names (Fleisch 
1961:270-273), and some adverbs. Nouns with 
only two endings, diptotic nouns (~ diptosis), 
not fully inflected nouns, and proper names 
when followed by the word ibn or ibna in 
a genealogical series (Wright 1896:I, 249B- 
250A; A. Fischer 1931:106-108) do not fall 
under this rule. 

The genesis and derivation of the nuna- 
tion, especially in connection with the so-called 
+> mimation in other Semitic languages, e.g. 
Akkadian and South-Arabian, was disputed 
for a long time. In the Semitic context, the best 
summary for this topic from a comparative 
and diachronic point of view is given by Diem 
(1975:239-258), to which a few references 
may be added (Carter 1981:75, Par. 3.87; 
Edzard 1998:121-122; Kienast 2001:143-144, 
Par. 139; Lipifski 1997:272-273; Stempel 
1999:92). 

From the point of view of modern Western 
grammars, e.g. Wright (1896:I, 234D), Reck- 
endorf (1898, Par. 87-88; 1921, Par. 110), 
Krahl a.o. (1999:72), and W. Fischer (2006, 
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Par. 11-12), nunation in Classical Arabic pri- 
marily serves as a marker between definite and 
indefinite nouns. 

By comparison, the Arab grammarians distin- 
guish up to five, sometimes even ten important 
functions of the nunation (cf. Howell 1883- 
tori:lI-Ill, 699-703, Chap. 23). The first and 
most important distinction is that between com- 
plete, i.e. triptotic (munsarif ), and incomplete, 
i.e. diptotic (gayr munsarif ), declension. Called 
at-tanwin ad-dall ‘ala |-makdna, ‘the nunation 
which shows that a noun is fully declinable’, 
this tanwin at-tamkin or tanwin at-tamakkun 
‘nunation of establishment’ is found in the sin- 
gular and in the broken plural, whether defined, 
e.g. zaydun ‘Zayd’, or undefined, e.g. rajulun 
‘man’ and rijdlun ‘men’ (Howell 1883-1911: 
II-III, 699; Wright 1896:], 235B n.; Carter 
1981:16-17; Versteegh 1995:171-172; Ayoub 
1991:154-155; Kouloughli 20o1:21). Next is 
the tanwin al-muqabala ‘nunation of corre- 
spondence’, which refers to the plural feminine, 
e.g. muslimdtun ‘female Muslims’ (Howell 
1883-1911:II-IIl, 700; Wright 1896:1, 235B 
n.; Fleischer 1885:I/1, 325; Carter 1981:18-19; 
Ayoub 1991:153; Kouloughli 2001:22). The 
third type is the tamwin at-tankir ‘the nunation 
which distinguishes [in the case of an indeclin- 
able noun] between the definite (ma‘rifa) and 
the indefinite (xakira)’, for which examples are 
given by Howell (1883-1911:II-III, 699-700), 
Wright (1896:I, 235C n.), Carter (1981:18- 
19), and Versteegh (1995:172; cf. also Ayoub 
1991:153-154; Kouloughli 20o01:21). The 
fourth function is called tanwin al-iwad ‘nuna- 
tion of compensation’, which is divided further 
into three, clearly more marginal, subcategories, 
including the elision at the end of the plural of 
some words with a third weak radical, e.g. 
jawarin ‘girls’ (Howell 1883-1911:II-III, 700; 
Wright 1896:I, 235C-D n.; Carter 1981:18-19; 
Versteegh 1995:172; Ayoub 1991:154; Kou- 
loughli 2o0o01:21). Apart from these kinds of 
nunation, which are peculiar to the noun, some 
Arab grammarians added another six, con- 
nected with — poetic licenses and more or 
less artificial (see e.g. Howell 1883-191 1:II-II, 
701-703 Chap. 23, and the instructive example 
of two verses of an anonymous writer, quoted 
by a8-Sirbini, in Carter 1981:20-21). 

Of special usage and connected with poetic 
recitation is the tanwin at-tarannum ‘nunation of 
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trilling’. Attached to nouns, verbs, and particles, 
this nasalization of the rhyming vowel occurred 
especially in the eastern dialects of the Bani 
Tamim (Howell 1883-1911:II-IIl, 701; Birke- 
land 1940:10-18; Rabin 1951:36-37; Fleisch 
1961:192-193; Guillaume 2000:193) and of the 
Banu Qays (Wright 1896:II, 369C remark). Asa 
phenomenon of phonetics at the sentence level, 
not of morphology (Rabin 1951:36), the pausal 
vowel was written -an (°) ~) instead of -an (C) 
(Fleischer 188 5:I/1, 323-325). 

Although the case endings and with them 
the nunation have disappeared in all modern 
Arabic dialects, nunation still functions as an 
indefinite marker in some Bedouin dialects of 
the Bedouin in the Tihama in Yemen (Versteegh 
1997:149), among other things in the annexion 
of attributive complements, e.g. bint ‘amm-in 
lib ‘a niece of his’ (W. Fischer 1982:84). 
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Object > Transitivity: Object 


Object, Absolute 


1. DEFINITION 


The absolute object (al-maf‘ul al-mutlaq) is 
defined in the Arabic syntactic tradition as “an 
accusative noun phrase that takes the form of 
its masdar (nomina verbi or infinitives) or its 
substitute; it is used to emphasize the action of 
its governor (the verb or its substitutes), its kind 
or number” (ar-Rajihi 1988:277). The term 
maful mutlag is not used by Sibawayhi; he 
discusses the function of the masdar in the con- 
struction of the absolute object under the term 
ism al-hadatan or al-hadat ‘the event’ (Kitab 
I, 15.2-3; cf. I, 117-120 Bab mda yakunu min 
al-masddir maf‘ulan ‘Chapter on those verbal 
nouns that are object’): 


Know that the verb that does not go beyond the 
agent [i.e. the intransitive verb] goes beyond it to 
the noun of the event [i.e. has the verbal noun as 
object], which is derived from it, because it is only 
mentioned in order to indicate the event (wa-‘lam 
?anna I-fi'l alladi la yata‘adda I-fail yata‘adda ’ila 
ism al-hadatan alladi ?uxidat minhu li-annahu 
?innama dukira li-yadulla ‘ala |-badat) 


The term maf‘ul mutlag appears for the first time 
in a grammatical treatise from the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, Ibn as-Sarraj’s Kitab al-usul (1, 190.15). 
For the theories of the Arabic grammarians 
about the mafl mutlaq, see az-ZamaxSari 
(Mufassal 16-18; cf. Levin 1991). 

The canonical form of the absolute object 
is the > masdar of the verb, which normally 


precedes it in the sentence. Wright (1964:53) 
states: 


All verbs, whether transitive or intransitive, active 
or passive, may take their own abstract nouns 
(nomina verbi or infinitives) as also the deverbal 
nouns of the classes nomina vicis and nomina 
speciei as objective complements in the accusative. 
This may be the case either when they have no 
other objective complement or complements, or 
when they have one or more; and the verbal noun 
may either stand alone, or it may be connected 
with an adjective or demonstrative pronoun, a 
noun or pronoun in the genitive, or a descriptive 
or relative clause. 


The absolute object is sometimes called ‘abso- 
lute accusative’ (Cantarino 1975:I], 170). It 
is called ‘absolute’ because it is considered to 
be the only true object among the other kinds 
of objects in Arabic, i.e. al-maf‘ul bihi ‘the 
direct object’ (> mafiul), al-maf'ul ma‘ahu ‘the 
comitative object’, al-maf‘ul liajlibi ‘the object 
of result’, and > al-maf‘ul fthi ‘the adverbial 
object designating either place or time’. 


(1) Sarib-na |-baribat-a 
drank-we the-yesterday-Acc 
wa-xdlid-an finjan-a 
and-Khalid-Acc cup-Acc 
gahwat-in Surb-an sari‘an 
coffee-Gen drinking-Acc — quick-Acc 


‘We drank a cup of coffee very quickly 
with Khalid yesterday’ 


In (1) there are four accusative noun phrases: al- 
baribata, xalidan, finjana, and Surban sari‘an. 
According to traditional Arabic syntactic analy- 
sis, only Surban is the true object because it is 
the only object affected by the agent/subject 
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‘we’. The other objects, i.e. al-baribata (tem- 
poral object, designating the time in which 
the action was done), xdlidan (the comitative 
object, with whom the drinking was done), 
finjana (an object which we did not make our- 
selves but with which the action of drinking 
was performed), are objects not affected by the 
agent/subject of the sentence. 

For the absolute object construction in Classi- 
cal Arabic, see Wright (1964:53-57) and Reck- 
endorf (1921:79-83); for the absolute object 
in Modern Standard Arabic, see Badawi a.o. 
(2004:145-149, 451-453). The maf'ul mutlaq 
in the Our’dn is studied by Talmon (1999). In 
contemporary Arabic dialects, the construction 
with an absolute object, as an instance of > 
paronomasia, is not unknown, for instance in 
Egyptian Arabic, as in (2), 


(2) ndyim fi l-‘asal nom 
sleep.Partic in the-honey _ sleep 
‘Heissleeping soundly’ (Woidich 2006:269) 


or in Syrian Arabic, as in (3): 


(3) sddaf-t-o msddafe 
encounter-1s.Past-him encounter 
‘T ran across him by chance’ (Cowell 


1964:442) 


2. SEMANTIC FUNCTIONS OF THE 
ABSOLUTE OBJECT 


The main semantic functions of the absolute 
object are the following: 


i. The absolute object is used to emphasize the 
verb, as in (4). 


(4) battam-a -ax-1 
broke brother-Nom-my 
lu‘bata-hu tabtim-an 
toy-Acc-his breaking-Acc 


‘My brother destroyed his toy completely’ 


The emphasis may be indicated by the repeti- 
tion of the absolute object, as in (5). 


(5) zayd-un sayr-an sayr-an 
Zayd-Nom walking-Acc walking Acc 
‘Zayd is walking continuously’ 


ii. If the absolute object is a nomen vicis (a 
noun that expresses the performing of an 


OBJECT, ABSOLUTE 


action once), it is used for enumeration, as 


in (6). 

(6) darab-a 
hit-Past 
l-kurat-a 


the-ball-Acc 


-abmad-u 
Ahmad-Nom 
darbat-ayni 
hitting-du.Acc 


‘Ahmad hit the ball twice’ 


iii. If the absolute object is a ‘noun of kind’, it 
is used to indicate the manner of doing what 
is expressed by the verb, as in (7). 


(7) jalas-a 
sat-Past 
jultis-a 
sitting-Acc 


zayd-un 
Zayd-Nom 
al-qurfus@i 
the-squatting-Gen 


‘Zayd sat squatting [i.e. with thighs 
against the stomach and arms enfold- 
ing the legs]’ 


A masdar as absolute object may also serve as 
a further specification of an earlier masdar, as 
in (8). 


(8)  li-zayd-in sawt-un 
to-Zayd-Gen voice-Nom 
sawt-a [-bulbul-i 
voice-Acc the nightingale 


‘Zayd has a voice like a nightingale’s’ 


It may also specify the speaker’s attitude toward 
the meaning of the sentence, as in (9), 


(9)  haqqu-ka ‘alay-ya_ i‘tiraf-an 
right-your on-me — confession-Acc 
‘T owe this to you, I admit’ (instead of 
baqqu-ka ‘alayya, ’a‘tarifu) 


or to disambiguate or assert the truth of the 
statement, as in (10). 

(10) zayd-un -ax-T baqq- an 
Zayd-Nom  brother-my — truth-Acc 
‘T confirm that Zayd is my true [blood] 
brother’ 


In some cases, the absolute object serves to 
specify an earlier statement, as in (11). 


(11) sa-tadxul-ana  |-imtiban-a 
will-sit-2mp the-exam-Acc 
fa?imma najab-an 


then-either passing-Acc 
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wa-imma rusub-an 

and-either failing-Acc 

‘You will sit for the exam and then 
you will either succeed or fail’ 


3. THE ABSOLUTE OBJECT AS 
REPLACEMENT OF THE VERB 


The absolute object can be used as a substitute 
for its verb, in which case the verb is deleted 
and the absolute object is left, as in (12a), for 
which the full form is (12b). 

(12a) sayr-an ila 
walking-Acc to 
lPamam-i 
the-fore-Gen 
‘TYou,| advance forward!’ 


(x2b) sir-a sayr-an ila 
walk-Imper.2zpl | walking-Acc to 
lamami 


the-fore-Gen 


There are some semantic conditions specifying 
when the masdar form of the verb, i.e. the abso- 
lute object, can be used as a substitute for its 
verb. This is possible in imperatives as in (12a) 
or in (13), 

ila l-war@-i 
the-back-Gen 


ruju’-an 
returning-Acc ‘to 
‘TYou,] go backward!’ 


(13) 


or in statements expressing prohibition, as in (14), 


(14) sabr-an la jaza‘-an 
: J 
patience-Acc not being.bewildered- 
Acc 


‘Be [you] patient, not bewildered’ 


or in statements expressing a prayer to God, a 
good wish, or a request, as in (15), 


bu‘d-an li-d-dalim-ina 
distance-Acc for-the-oppressors-Gen 
‘May God destroy the oppressors!’ 


(15) 


or in statements expressing scolding, astonish- 
ment, or complaint, as in (16)—(18). 


(16) ?a-tahadwun-an wa-qad 
Q-negligence-Acc and-already 
sabaqa-ka rifagq-u-ka 
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surpassed-you friends-Nom-your 
‘Are you still negligent, now that your 
friends have surpassed you?’ 


(17) °a-Sawq-an wa-lam — yamdi 
Q-yearning-Acc and-not passed 
‘ala safar-i 
on traveling-my 
siwa Sabrin 
except month-Gen 
‘Do I yearn for my homeland, having 
been away for one month only?’ 

(18) °a-fagr-an wa-dulm-an 


Q-poorness-Acc and-oppression-Acc 
‘Is it fair that I become poor and 
oppressed [on top of everything else]?’ 


Sentences of this last type are preceded by a 
question particle (in this case ’a) and have inter- 
rogative intonation. 

A special case is that of a group of words that 
occur exclusively as absolute objects, such as 
labbayka ‘here I am, at your service’, sa‘dayka 
‘good luck to you!’, handnayka ‘how unfortu- 
nate for you!’, dawdlayka ‘by turns, alterna- 
tively’, ma‘dada (Ilah) ‘God forbid!’, and subbana 
(llab) ‘God be praised!’. These are analyzed as 
absolute objects by the Arabic grammarians. 
According to them, the element -ay- in these 
words, except the last two, is a dual ending. 
The duality is interpreted to mean repetition 
of meaning and not duality of the morphology; 
labbayka is then assumed to mean ?ana muqim 
‘ala td‘atika *iqamatan ba‘da ?iqamatin ‘I am 
here at your service one time after another/ 
I am here at your service all the time’ (Ibn 
Manzur, Lisdn III, 214). Another interpretation 
of this element is that it is a similar vocalic ele- 
ment as in the preposition ‘ala, which becomes 
before suffixes ‘alay-(ka) (Fleisch 1979:348). 


4. FORM OF THE MASDAR 


The masdar as absolute object is derived from 
the verb whose object it is. It may, however, 
be replaced by a masdar from another derived 
Form of that verb, e.g. nabat instead of ?inbat 
from the verb ’anbata ‘to plant’, or kalam 
instead of takallum from the verb takallam ‘to 
talk’, or of taklim from kallama ‘to address’,as 
in (19), or tabtil instead of tabattul from the 
verb tabattala ‘to devote oneself’, as in (20). 
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(19) kallama-ni zayd-un 
talked-me Zayd-Nom 
kalam-an mufid-an 
talking-Acc useful-Acc 
‘Zayd did indeed make sense to me’ 

(20) wa-tabattal *ilayh-i 
and-devote.yourself-Imper — to-him 


tabtil-an (Q. 73/8) 

devoting-Acc 

‘And devote yourself to Him com- 
pletely/exclusively’ 


Instead of the masdar of a particular finite verb, 
that of another verb with the same meaning is 
sometimes employed, as in (21). 


jalast-u quud-an 
sat-I sitting-Acc 
‘I took my seat’ (instead of julisan) 


(21) 


The masdar may be replaced by the instrument 
by which the action of the absolute object is 
performed, as in (22). 

(22) darab-tu-hu sawt-an 
beat-I-him whip-Acc 
‘T beat him with a whip’ (instead of 
darabtubu bi-sawtin) 


The masdar may also be replaced by a word 
that indicates how the action was performed, 
as in (23). 


jalast-u L-qurfusa‘a 

sat-I the-squatting-Acc 

‘I sat squatting’ (instead of jalastu 
julisa |-qurfusa@i) 


(23) 


The masdar may also be replaced by a word 
that denotes how many times it was done, as 
in (24). 


zur-tu-ka marrat-ayni 
visited-I-you time-du-Acc 
‘T visited you twice’ 


(24) 


It may also be replaced by the interrogative 
ma as in (25), and with the conditional/relative 
ma/mahma as in (26). 


ma -akram-ta zayd-an 
what honor-2ms.Past Zayd-Acc 
‘How did you honor Zayd?’ 


(25) 


OBJECT, ABSOLUTE 


(26) mda/mahma  tajlis ?ajlis 
whatever you-sit L-sit 
‘T will sit the way you sit’ (instead of 


-ajlisu kulla julusin tajlisuhu) 


5. GOVERNMENT OF THE ABSOLUTE 
OBJECT 


The typical absolute object in Arabic is always 
an accusative NP, and its typical governor is 
the verb or one of its substitutes, i.e. which can 
assign an accusative case, as in (27). 


(27) daraba l-walad-u ‘aduww-a-hu 
hit3ms.Past the boy- | enemy-Acc- 
Nom his 
darb-an — mubarriban 


hitting-Acc violent-Acc 
‘The boy hit his enemy violently’ 


The verb daraba is the governor, and the word 
in italics is the absolute object. Diagrammati- 
cally, the tree structure of (27) could be rep- 
resented as in (28), (assuming that Arabic is a 
configurational language with a VP initially; see 
Homeidi 1987, 1994). 


(28) IP 


NP 


< 


V_s+iInfl 
+past 
+third 

+singular 


+persons 


darab -a darban mubarriban ‘aduww-ahu lawaladu 
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Other accusative case assigners to the absolute 
object in Arabic include the active participle 
(ism al-fa%l) and the passive participle (ism al- 
maf‘ul), which are nominal forms derived from 
the same lexical root and which have the same 
governance as a verb, as in (29). 


(29) inna I-qarv-a kutub-a-hu 
indeed reading-Acc books-Acc-his 
gir@atan muammagqat-an 
reader-Acc deepened-Acc 


sawfa yanjah-u 

Fut succeed-Ind 

‘The one who reads his books thor- 
oughly will succeed’ 


The governor is the active participle al-qar?, 
and the absolute object gir@atan mu‘amma- 
gatan is governed by it. Another example 
in which the passive participle is the gover- 
nor and case assigner of the absolute object 
is (30). 


(30) hada r-rajul-u 
this-Nom the-man-Nom 
muhtaram-un ibtiram-an 
respected-Nom respect-Acc 
Sadid-an fi qawm-i-hi 


enormous-Acc in people-Gen-his 
‘This man is greatly respected among 
his people’ 


6. POSITION OF THE ABSOLUTE 
OBJECT 


In canonical structures, the absolute object 
should come after its governor in the structure — 
although not necessarily immediately after it, 
especially when it emphasizes the action of the 
verb, as in (31). 


(31) daras-a t-tullab-u 
study.3ms.Past the-students-Nom 
|-kitab-a dirdsat-an 
the-book-Acc studying-Acc 
wafiyat-an 


comprehensive-Acc 
‘The students studied the book com- 
prehensively/very carefully’ 


However, the absolute object should be moved 
to the beginning of the sentence when it is 
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substituted by a question or a conditional par- 
ticle/word because these words occur sentence- 
initially in Arabic, as in (32) and (33). 


(32) ‘ayyat-a kitabat-in 
what-Acc writing-Gen 
taktubu 
you-write 
‘What a wonderful kind of writing are 
you writing? 
(33) ‘ayy-a julus-in tajlisu °ajlisu 


what-Acc sitting-Gen you-sit I-sit 
‘T sit the way you sit’ 


In other cases, where the absolute object is 
used to clarify the way the action is performed, 
or when it is used for enumeration of the action, 
preposing the absolute object is optional, as in 
(34a, b) and (35a, b). 


(34a) raja‘-tu l-qahqara 
retired-I backward-Acc 
‘T retreated backward’ 

(34b) al-qahqara raja‘-tu 

(35a) sdafar-tu “iSr-ina marrat-an 
traveled-I_ twenty-Acc  time-Acc 
‘T traveled twenty times’ 

(35b) ‘isr-tna marrat-an  sdafar-tu 


7. MODIFIERS OF THE ABSOLUTE 
OBJECT 


The masdar as absolute object may have an 
adjectival attribute, as in (36). 


(36)  daraba zayd-un ‘amr-an 
hit3ms.Past Zayd-Nom ‘Amr-Acc 
darb-an Sadid-an 


hitting-Acc  violent-Acc 
‘Zayd hit ‘Amr violently’ 


When the masdar is deleted, only its attribute 
remains, as in (37). 


sdfar-tu katir-an 

traveled-I_ = much-Acc 

‘I traveled (too) much’ (instead of 
sdfartu safaran katiran) 


(37) 
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The masdar as absolute object may also be 
specified by a demonstrative, as in (38). 

(38) jalast-u hada Ljulus-a 
sat-I Dem. sitting-Acc 
‘T sat in this way [lit. I sat this sitting]’ 


The absolute object may be specified by a rela- 
tive sentence in which the resumptive pronoun 
refers to the masdar, as in (39). 


(39)  katab-tu kitabat-an lam 
wrote-I writing-Acc not 
yaktub-ha_ gayr-i 
wrote-it other.than-me 


‘I wrote something not written by 
anyone else’ 


The absolute object may be a > construct state 
with a word such as ayy ‘whichever’, kull ‘all’, 
or ba‘d ‘some’, to which the masdar is annexed, 
as in (40)-(42). 


zayd-un —ya‘malu 
Zayd-nom work.3ms 
kull-a l-‘amal-i 
all-Acc the-work-Gen 
‘Zayd works very hard’ 


(40) 


sahir-tu ba‘d-a 
pass.sleepless-1s.Past some-Acc 
s-sahar-i 

sleeplessness-Gen 

‘I spent some of the night sleeplessly’ 


(41) 


ijtahad-tu ?ayya jtibad-in 
exerted-I_ whichever exertion-Gen 
‘I worked very hard/I did my utmost’ 


(42) 


A similar construction is that with the inter- 
rogative ’ayy, as in (43), and the conditional/ 
relative ’ayy as in (44). 


(43) 7ayyat-a kitabat-in 
what kind-Acc  writing-Gen 
taktub-u 
write.2ms 
‘What kind of writing are you writing?’ 
(44) 7?ayya julus-in ta-jlis  °ajlis 
any-Acc sitting-Gen you-sit  I-sit 


I will sit the way you sit/whichever 
way you sit’ 


OBJECT, ABSOLUTE 


Words such as mitl and the particle ka- and 
other words with similar meanings may be 
used in combination with the masdar, as in (45) 
and (46). 


jalas-tu mitl-a julis-i-ka 
sit-1s.Past like-Acc sitting-Gen-your 
‘T sat like you/I sat the way you sat’ 
(instead of jalastu julisika) 


(45) 


jalas-tu ka-ma jalas-ta 
sit-ts.Past like-what  sit-2ms.Past 
‘I sat the way you sat/I sat as you did’ 
(instead of jalastu ka-julusika) 


8. TRANSLATION OF ABSOLUTE 
OBJECT STRUCTURES INTO 
ENGLISH (AND PROBABLY OTHER 
LANGUAGES) 


The absolute object in Arabic is usually to 
be translated in English with an > adverbial 
phrase, regardless of its governors (Homeidi 
2000:218). A typical example was given in (27), 
where the absolute object darban mubarriban 
was translated with ‘violently’. Other examples 
were given in (29), where the absolute object 
gir@atan mu‘ammagqatan was translated with 
‘thoroughly’, and (30), where the absolute 
object ibtiraman Sadidan was translated with 
‘greatly, highly’. In (47), the word marratayni 
‘twice’ replaces a masdar. 


L-qissat-a 
the-story-Acc 


gara-tu 

read-1s.Past 
marrat-ayni 
time-du.Acc 
‘T read the story twice’ 


(47) 


9. CONCLUSION 


Arabic has many types of objects according to 
the Arabic syntactic tradition, i.e. al-mafUl bihi 
‘direct object’, al-maful ma‘ahu ‘comitative 
object’, al-maful fihi ‘the object that designates 
time or place of the verb’, al-maf‘al al-mutlaq 
‘absolute object’, al-maf‘ul li-ajlibi ‘object of 
result’. It seems, however, that these terms that 
designate different types of object are simply 
semantic terms or categories and do not reflect 
different syntactic structures. All these types of 
objects are complements of the verb; that is, the 
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verb, or one of its substitutes, such as the verbal 
noun, is the governor. 

The absolute object is an infinitive (verbal 
noun, masdar, nomen verbi) in the accusative, 
governed by the verb or any +verb, + noun 
word, derived from the same lexical root of 
its verb. It is used to express many differ- 
ent semantic functions, the most important of 
which relate to the manner in which the action 
is performed. 
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MOouEeEIppIN Att Homerp1 (King Saud University) 


Obligatory Contour Principle 


The Obligatory Contour Principle (OCP), origi- 
nally proposed to account for the distribution 
of tones in West African languages (see Leben 
1973; Goldsmith 1976), has been extended 
to a wider range of phenomena, leading to 
McCarthy’s formal definition of the principle: 
“At the melodic level, adjacent identical ele- 
ments are not permitted” (1986:208). The study 
of Arabic phonology and morphology has had a 
profound influence in extending the role of the 
OCP in grammar. The OCP, as first proposed, 
is illustrated by the tonology of Mende, which 
has surface tone patterns LHH and HLL (H 
high tone; L low tone), but there are no words 
with tone patterns HHL and LLH. The OCP 
prohibits adjacent identical tones; therefore, the 
grammatical sequences LHH and HLL must be 
derived from LH and HL sequences, with dou- 
bling of the final tone as a result of autosegmen- 
tal spreading (Goldsmith 1976). Since adjacent 
identical tones are not permitted, HHL and 
LLH surface tone patterns are ungrammatical, 
because autosegmental association (i.e. associ- 
ating tones one-to-one, left to right) can only 
produce the grammatical HLL and LHH from 
HL and LH, respectively. 

Although there are counterexamples to the 
OCP in the African tone phonology (see Odden 
1986), the distribution of consonants and vow- 
els in Arabic stems exhibits a similarity to 
the distribution of tones. McCarthy (1979) 
accounts for the distribution of consonants and 
vowels in Arabic by proposing that the OCP 
governs the Arabic lexicon. Arabic triliteral 
verb roots display a striking asymmetry: there 
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are a number of verb roots where the second 
and the third radical are identical (called gemi- 
nated verbs), e.g. samam ‘poison’, jarar ‘pull’, 
traditionally considered to be derived from 
the roots s-m-m and j-r-r. However, there are 
no triliteral verb roots with identical first and 
second radicals, that is, there are no verbs such 
as *sasam or *jajar from the roots *s-s-m and 
*T--7. 

The asymmetry in Arabic roots, as McCarthy 
(1979) demonstrates, follows from the OCP’s 
application to the Arabic lexicon. By extending 
the OCP to prohibit identical adjacent segments, 
McCarthy argues that all geminated verbs are 
derived from underlying biliteral roots, e.g. s-m 
and j-r. Autosegmental association (one-to-one, 
left-to-right) to the CVCVC template of Form I 
will never produce doubling of the first radical 
(see Fig. 1). 


8 


Figure 1. Template of Form I 


Quadriliteral roots also show evidence of the 
OCP. There are no Form I stems like *dadraj 
or *darraj, because *d-d-r-j and *d-r-r-j are 
impossible roots by the OCP. Any doubling in 
a quadriliteral stem must be due to an underly- 
ing triliteral root, such as d-r-j, and to associa- 
tion to a CVCCVC template. This can only be 
mapped autosegmentally as darjaj. 

The OCP is pervasive throughout Arabic 
grammar, as is also evident in the distribution 
of the vocalism of verb stems. Consider the dis- 
tribution of vowels in the different morphologi- 
cal classes in (1) (from McCarthy 1979). 


(1) perfect active: {aa,aaa,aaaa} 
perfect passive: {a,aa,aaa} 1 
imperfect passive: u {aa,aaa,aaaa} 
active participle: u {a,aa,aaa} 1 
passive participle: u {aa,aaa,aaaa} 


Perfect active stems can have two to four vow- 
els, all of which are /a/, and perfect passive 
stems also have two to four vowels, with /i/ 
as the final vowel. Abstracting away from the 
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final /i/ of the perfect passive and the active 
participle, the distribution of vowels in the 
stem can be accounted for autosegmentally. 
With the OCP, the underlying vocalism of the 
imperfect passive, for example, is /u a/, and 
autosegmental association ensures the second 
vowel spreads to all unassociated vowel slots. 
The underlying vocalism of the active participle 
is /u, a, i/, and it is /a, i/ in the perfect passive. 
The consistent appearance of /i/ as the final 
vowel of the stem is handled by a specific rule 
that associates it to the last vowel slot of the 
template before left-to-right association of the 
vowels (McCarthy 1979). 

The OCP not only accounts for the absence 
of identical first and second radicals, but it can 
also account for the distribution of homorganic 
consonants in roots. Consonants (excluding 
glides) in the classes in (2) tend not to co-occur 
in roots (Greenberg 1950; McCarthy 1994). 


Coronal fricatives: 
Gutturals: 


(2) Labial: {f, b, m} 
Coronal stops: {t, d, t, d} 
Dorsals: {j, k, q, x, g} 
Coronal sonorants: {l, r, n} 

{t 
{ 


Leaving aside the issue of the dual class mem- 
bership of /x, g/, the distribution of consonants 
in roots can be accounted for by applying the 
OCP to the place node of the feature-geometry 
(Yip 1989; McCarthy 1988, 1994; Padgett 
1995). A root such as f-b-t, shown in (3), 
is ungrammatical because the adjacent labial 
nodes violate the OCP. OCP effects on place 
features have been noted in other languages (see 
Mester 1986; Yip 1989). 


(3) * £ b t 
| | | 
[Labial] [Labial] [Coronal] 


The logic of feature-geometry predicts that 
nonadjacent homorganic consonants are also 
ungrammatical. Since the place features occupy 
different autosegmental tiers, the two labial 
nodes in a root such as b-t-f are adjacent, so the 
OCP is applicable. However, there are excep- 
tions when the consonants are not adjacent. 
The fact that coronal consonants with the 
same manner features tend not to co-occur is 
captured formally by augmenting the arrange- 
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ment of the features in the feature-geometry. 
Padgett (1995) proposes that the manner fea- 
tures [continuant] and [sonorant] are domi- 
nated by the place features, as shown in (4). 
Hence, the absence of a root such as t-k-d is 
captured by the OCP’s application to the man- 
ner features as well as the place features. As 
before, the OCP at the place node applies to 
nonadjacent homorganic consonants, although 
there are exceptions. 


(4) * t k d 
| | | 
[Coronal] [Dorsal] [Coronal] 
| | | 
[-cont] [-cont] [-cont] 


The OCP, as presented, is a categorical con- 
straint, but this interpretation is too strong to 
apply in all cases in Arabic. The OCP properly 
accounts for the absence of identical conso- 
nants as first and second radical in roots, but 
it cannot properly account for the distribution 
of homorganic consonants because there are a 
number of exceptions when the homorganic 
consonants are not adjacent. As a result, the 
OCP is often considered to consist of two 
different constraints, with the OCP place con- 
straint a weaker constraint (McCarthy 1988). It 
is difficult to formalize this notion of a weaker 
constraint (even in > Optimality Theory), since 
the co-occurrence restrictions on homorganic 
consonants are best described as tendencies 
and cannot be considered a set of categorical 
constraints that can be ranked in an Optimal- 
ity-theoretic grammar. Furthermore, as noted 
by Pierrehumbert (1993), identical consonants 
are also homorganic, and so it is difficult to 
effectively separate these two uses of the OCP. 

A statistical interpretation of OCP phenom- 
ena (Pierrehumbert 1993; Frisch a.o. 2004) 
provides an alternative to the categorical OCP. 
A statistical analysis of consonant co-occur- 
rence in Arabic reveals that the OCP is a 
gradient constraint and that the basis for the 
OCP in Arabic is a tendency to avoid similar 
consonants in the root. The presence of differ- 
ent consonant combinations in the lexicon is 
measured by the O/E value, which is “the ratio 
of the observed number of occurring consonant 
pairs (O) to the number that would be expected 
if consonants combined at random (E)” (Frisch 
a.o. 2004:185). An O/E value of less than 1 
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indicates that there are fewer observed combi- 
nations of consonants than expected by chance. 
Lower values (approaching 0) indicate that 
there is a greater co-occurrence restriction on 
the consonant pair. Eliminating cases of identi- 
cal consonants, the O/E values for homorganic 
consonants in roots are given in (5) (taken from 
Pierrehumbert 1993). 


(5) Class O/E O/E 
adjacent nonadjacent 

Labial 0.00 0.41 

Coronal sonorant —_0.09 0.95 

Coronal obstruent 0.32 0.70 

Dorsal 0.04 0.36 

Guttural 0.07 0.69 


The ratio of observed cases of adjacent homor- 
ganic consonants (either as first and second 
radical or as second and third radical) com- 
pared to expected combinations by chance is 
extremely low. This indicates strong avoidance 
of these consonants in the root, which is com- 
patible with an OCP place constraint. Notice 
that in classes other than coronal obstruents 
there is a categorical OCP effect. However, in 
cases where the homorganic consonants are not 
adjacent (i.e. the first and third radical), there 
is a weakening of the OCP, as is evident by the 
greater O/E values. Nonadjacent, homorganic 
consonants are dispreferred but not categori- 
cally ungrammatical, as predicted by the OCP 
and feature-geometry. Even in cases in which 
the first and the third radical are identical, there 
is a weakening of the OCP, but there is still a 
strong tendency against co-occurrence (O/E = 
0.14). Frisch a.o. (2004) note that this is prob- 
lematic because the identical consonants are 
separated by intervening material on all rele- 
vant tiers, so a categorical interpretation of the 
OCP predicts there should be no co-occurrence 
restriction. 

Frisch a.o. (2004) propose that the weak- 
ening of the OCP should be interpreted as 
avoidance of similar consonants in the same 
root. Similarity is measured as a function of 
the shared and nonshared natural classes of 
the homorganic consonants. Formally, similar- 
ity is equal to shared natural classes divided 
by the sum of shared and nonshared classes. 
Looking at the labial consonants, /f/ and /m/ 
have two shared natural classes and seven non- 
shared natural classes, whereas /f/ and /b/ have 
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three shared natural classes, thus producing a 
higher similarity rating. Therefore, /f/ and /m/ 
are more likely to co-occur than /f/ and /b/. 
This is correct: of the 17 cases of nonadjacent 
homorganic labials in a root, only one con- 
tains two labial obstruents. The tendency for 
coronals to co-occur in a root is a product of 
the large number of natural classes of coronal 
consonants. Coronals /s/ and /n/ differ in a large 
number of natural classes (since there are many 
coronal distinctions). Hence, /s/ and /n/ are less 
similar to each other than any two labials and 
so the former pair of consonants are not sub- 
ject to the co-occurrence restrictions. Similar- 
ity avoidance accounts for the subregularities 
found among coronals. For example, adjacent 
emphatic coronals do not co-occur (O/E = 0), 
but an emphatic coronal and other coronals are 
more likely to co-occur (O/E = 0.35) since these 
coronals are less similar. The effect of manner 
in the distribution of coronals (and in other 
classes) is directly accounted for by similarity 
avoidance. There is no need to separate coro- 
nals by manner features or to manipulate the 
feature-geometry. 

By extending the OCP beyond tone distri- 
bution to the distribution of segments and 
features, the study of Arabic phonology and 
morphology has been instrumental in promot- 
ing principles in phonology. Furthermore, OCP 
effects on place of articulation and manner 
are used to justify the place node in feature- 
geometry and the organization of the tiers. 
The gradient nature of OCP place phenomena 
raises many interesting questions concerning 
the nature of gradient constraints in phonology, 
phonological principles in general, and ques- 
tions concerning the interface between phonet- 
ics and phonology. 
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SAMUAL ROSENTHALL 
(Rochester, Mich.) 


Old Arabic (Epigraphic) 


1. THE EVIDENCE FOR OLD 
ARABIC 


The term ‘Old Arabic’ (vieil-arabe, Altarabisch), 
like the terms ‘Old English’, ‘Old Aramaic’, 
etc., refers to the earliest surviving examples of 
the Arabic language, from which, it is assumed, 
the later forms evolved. This early stage almost 
certainly existed as a number of spoken dialects, 
used at various times in the pre-Islamic period 
in different parts of the Arabian Peninsula, 
the Levant, Mesopotamia, and Egypt (on the 
presence of peoples called ‘Arabs’ (— ‘Arab) in 
these regions from early times, see Macdonald 
2003:313-316). However, several factors make 
it difficult to reconstruct the early stages of the 
language and complicate attempts to trace its 
development into the forms of Arabic known 
from the early Islamic period onward. 

At present, we have no evidence that Arabic 
was widely written before the rise of Islam, 
or that any particular script was regularly 
associated with it, at least before the 5th 
century C.E. Although this may partly be due to 
accidents of survival and discovery, it is virtually 
certain that Arabic was a purely spoken, rather 
than a habitually written, language for most of 
its pre-Islamic history. 
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We have two sources for Arabic in the pre- 
Islamic period. The first may loosely be called 
the ‘epigraphic evidence’ and consists of a small 
number of documents expressed in the Arabic 
language but transcribed in scripts normally 
used to write other tongues (Sabaic, Nabataean 
Aramaic, Dadanitic, see Macdonald 2004:490, 
492; Safaitic, see Macdonald 2004:492, see 
2.1 below). In addition, there are some Arabic 
lexical items embedded in written texts in 
other languages. Some of these occur in a 
number of brief graffiti in Nabataean Aramaic 
recently discovered in northwest Arabia, which 
are written in transitional scripts between 
late Nabataean and what is recognizably an 
early Arabic script. When they can be dated, 
these appear to come from the 4th and 5th 
centuries C.E. 

The second source for Arabic in the Jahiliyya 
can loosely be called the ‘literary evidence’ since 
it consists of large numbers of texts from the 
pre-Islamic period (principally the Quran, the 
pre-Islamic poetry, and the *Ayyam al-‘Arab), 
which were originally transmitted orally and 
were not written down until the first two 
centuries of Islam. 

These two types of source differ in several 
ways. First, while the epigraphic evidence has 
survived undisturbed since antiquity, the literary 
evidence has a transmission history. This is 
particularly relevant because the philologists 
of the early Islamic centuries took the language 
of the pre-Islamic poetry and the Ourdn as 
the basis for the systematized form of the 
Arabic language, which became known as > 
alarabiyya al-fusha or > Classical Arabic. It is 
difficult to be sure whether, or to what extent, 
elements of the language of the pre-Islamic 
poetry and the Ourdn may have been altered 
in order to exemplify the grammatical system 
of Classical Arabic (see, e.g., Rabin 1951:24, 
195§5:21-22; > pre-Islamic Arabic). 

Second, with the exception of inscription 
no. VI, and possibly nos. V and VII, below, 
the documents which make up the epigraphic 
evidence are not literary works and did not 
call for a high or rhetorical style. By contrast, 
the literary evidence for Old Arabic is oral 
literature (only later recorded in writing) which 
is expressed in a high style and, in the view of 
many scholars, in a supratribal poetic dialect, 
often referred to as a koine (> poetic koine). 
For a balanced description of the debate on 
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this point, plus the essential references, see 
Versteegh (1997:46-52). 

Finally, while the epigraphic evidence all 
comes from the western two-thirds of the 
peninsula, the poetic (and perhaps religious) 
koine is thought to be closer to the dialects of 
the tribes of eastern Arabia, although it was 
used in both areas for poetry and other forms 
of declamation. 

The epigraphic evidence, with which this 
article is concerned, presents a number of 
problems. The documents in which it is con- 
tained date from periods when Arabic was not 
habitually written but instead coexisted with a 
number of other languages which were written 
(see Macdonald 2000:48-5 4, 2005:98). 

None of the scripts used to transcribe Arabic 
were particularly suited to the task. Greek 
lacked a number of the consonants of Arabic, 
and, while it showed approximations to the 
quality of the vowels, by late antiquity it 
no longer showed vowel length. Nabataean 
Aramaic showed long vowels, except medial 
/a/, but had only 21 signs to express the 28 
consonants of Arabic (Aramaic semkath ex- 
pressed a sound which, at that time, was not 
in the phonemic repertoire of Arabic and so 
was not used in writing Arabic; see Macdonald 
2004:498-499, and the detailed discussion in 
Macdonald [in preparation]). The Sabaic and 
Ancient North Arabian scripts at least had a 
sufficient quota of signs to express Arabic’s 
consonantal repertoire, but (with the exception 
of Dadanitic; see Macdonald 2004:495) nor- 
mally expressed no vowels or diphthongs at all. 
Apart from Greek, none of these scripts showed 
short vowels, medial /a/, or doubled letters, so, 
for instance, the Arabic verb Forms I, II, and III 
were indistinguishable from each other in these 
scripts, as were Forms V and VI. Thus, while 
we can be sure that the texts of these documents 
are original and have not been subjected to 
later interference, their inter-pretation is often 
uncertain, and the information they provide, 
though valuable, is incomplete. 

Apart from the handful of texts composed 
intentionally in the Old Arabic language, there 
are texts where Old Arabic seems to have been 
recorded accidentally. The Arabic speakers 
who composed these inscriptions appear to 
have been trying to produce correct Sabaic or 
Nabataean Aramaic, for example, but because 
they had an imperfect grasp of these languages, 
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they filled in the gaps in their knowledge with 
Arabic words or phrases. A parallel to this can 
be found in most > Middle Arabic texts, whose 
authors were trying to write Standard Arabic 
but often fell back on forms and structures 
from their spoken dialects (Blau 1981:189). 

A particular difficulty is caused by the fact 
that from the second half of the rst millennium 
B.C.E. until about the 4th century C.E., spoken 
Old Arabic coexisted with a number of written 
Ancient North Arabian dialects (~ Thamudic). 
These were distinct from Arabic in a number of 
ways, for instance by having a definite article 
h- (or no definite article), rather than ’/- (see 
Macdonald 2000:41-50, 2004:488-493). Old 
Arabic and Ancient North Arabian can be 
seen as distinct but related dialect bundles 
which together formed the North Arabian 
linguistic group (Macdonald 2004:488). Given 
their closeness, however, and the deficiencies 
of the writing systems employed, it is often 
difficult to distinguish whether a particular 
text is in Old Arabic or in Ancient North 
Arabian (see Macdonald 2000:50-57). The 
language of texts where this is the case has 
therefore been classified as ‘Undifferentiated 
North Arabian’ (see Sec. 2.4) and is not really 
valid as evidence for Old Arabic specifically 
(Macdonald 2000:54-57, 61). 


2. THE MATERIAL OF EPIGRAPHIC 
OLtp ARABIC 


2.1 Early fragments 


Livingstone (1997) suggests that two North 
Arabian words (ndga ‘she-camel’ and bakr 
‘young male camel’) were included in the annals 
of the Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser III (744- 
727 B.C.E.), in the forms a—na—qa-a-te and ba- 
ak—-ka-ri-si-na. The former bears the Assyrian 
feminine plural ending -dte, and the latter 
has the Assyrian 3rd person feminine plural 
pronominal suffix -sina. Livingstone suggests 
that the initial a- in a—na—qa—a-te represents the 
Arabic definite article al- (with the [I] assimilated 
before the [n] of maga) or the Ancient North 
Arabian definite article ha- (the [h] of which 
would not be represented in Akkadian). He 
considers that the Assyrian scribes may have 
accidentally included the article in the word 
when they took it over from the (spoken) 
language of the vanquished Arab tribes about 
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whom they were writing. While this analysis 
is not undisputed, it certainly cannot be ruled 
out. 

In the 5th century B.C.E., Herodotus reports 
that “the Arabs” (in this case in eastern Egypt) 
worshipped a sky goddess called Alilat (Histo- 
riae III.8; see also I.131). Alilaét presumably 
represents *al~ilat ‘the goddess’ (on the form 
of the word, see Macdonald [in preparation]). 
Interestingly, there is a roughly contemporary 
witness to the worship of ‘the goddess’ at a 
shrine at Tell al-Masxita in the eastern Nile 
Delta, where she appears in the Ancient North 
Arabian form /n-lt in inscriptions in Aramaic 
(Rabinowitz 1956, 1959). 

The Nabataeans were regularly called ‘Arabs’ 
by their contemporaries, although it is unclear 
what exactly was meant by the term. It is widely 
supposed that, although they used Aramaic as 
their written language, most of the inhabitants 
of the Nabataean kingdom from the Hawran to 
Hegra, spoke forms of Arabic. While that may 
well be correct, at least for some parts of the 
kingdom, this view was until recently based on 
very little secure evidence (see the discussion in 
Macdonald 2000:46-48, and in preparation). 
Only a few Arabic loanwords had been identified 
in Nabataean Aramaic, and of these all but two 
were confined to texts in Arabia (O’Connor 
1986; Macdonald 2000:47). Recently, how- 
ever, a relatively large number of Arabic words 
have been identified in the Nabataean legal 
documents on papyrus found near the Dead 
Sea (Yadin a.o. 2002). This has more than 
doubled the number of Arabic loanwords 
so far recognized in Nabataean. Although they 
occur in legal documents, the words are taken 
from widely varied spheres of life, some being 
used as metaphors and others in their primary 
meaning. Moreover, Levine has shown how, 
in this archive, “the Jewish-Aramaic and the 
Nabataean-Aramaic documents differ in the 
way each proliferates legal formulas to embrace 
all sorts of conceivable, often redundant pro- 
visions”. He reports that “scribes writing in 
Nabataean-Aramaic proliferated legal formulas 
by using Arabic equivalents of the Aramaic 
terms of reference, whereas scribes writing 
in Jewish Aramaic accomplished the same 
result with Hebrew and Aramaic synonyms” 
(Levine 2000:844-845; and see Yadin a.o. 
2002:221-222, and 170-276 passim). If this 
comparison is exact, and Arabic had for the 
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Nabataeans anything like the status which 
Hebrew had for the Jews, then it implies 
that Arabic played a sophisticated cultural 
role in Nabataean society, even in regions 
where it might not be expected at that period 
(e.g. Moab [P.Yadin 1] and the southern end 
of the Dead Sea [P.Yadin 2 and 3]). For 
a detailed study, see Macdonald (in prep- 
aration). Some 250 years later, Epiphanius of 
Eleutheropolis records that the people of Petra, 
and Elusa in the Negev, sang hymns in the 
Arabic language (Panarion 51.22.11). While 
we do not know how long this had been going 
on, it could be another indication of the place 
of Arabic in the life of the Nabataeans, as is the 
‘En ‘Avdat inscription, no. VI below. 

The 6th-century Greek papyri found at 
Petra contain approximately 130 toponyms 
and names of buildings which are recognizably 
Arabic, 110 of them in two papyri, Inv 10 and 
Inv 98 verso, neither of which has yet been 
published. For a survey and discussion of these 
papyri, see Daniel (2001) and references there. 
A name or word ndy/(i)f or ndy(i)q inscribed 
on a piece of wood in what would normally 
be regarded as a late form of the Arabic script 
using diacritical marks was apparently found in 
the same locus as some of the scrolls (see Ghul 
2004). However, doubts must remain as to the 
authenticity of this piece given the relatively 
late form of the final letter, the arrangement 
of the diacritical dots under the ya, and the 
difficulty of interpreting the word as anything 
other than the modern name Nayif. 

To this evidence should be added the substi- 
tution of the Arabic passive participle mdkwr 
(*madkur) for its Aramaic equivalent dkyr in 
three (out of almost four thousand published) 
Nabataean graffiti in Sinai (CIS ii 1331, 2768; 
Negev 1977:56, no. 219). However, apart 
from this one word, the language of these 
three graffiti (insofar as it is visible in texts 
consisting mostly of names) is Aramaic. Thus, 
Aramaic bar is used rather than Arabic ibn 
for ‘son of’ (although this is also a feature of 
the Old Arabic Namara, Harran, Zebed, and 
Jabal ’Usays inscriptions; see below), and the 
Aramaic phrase b-tb (*bi-tab) occurs in CIS 
ii 2768 and Negev no. 219, as it does in huge 
numbers of the graffiti from Sinai. There is also 
some scattered evidence for Arabic influence on 
the syntax of Nabataean Arabic (see al-Hamad 
2005). 
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There is much less evidence of Arabic influence 
on the Palmyrene Aramaic language, with only 
a handful of Arabic loanwords appearing in 
the inscriptions known to date. See Miiller 
(1982:3 1-32). 

See Contini (1987:51-60) and Millar (1998) 
for excellent discussions of the complex 
problems of language use in Syria during the 
Roman and Byzantine periods. 


2.2 Old Arabic texts 


For a brief description and discussion of most of 
these texts, see Macdonald (2000:48-57, 61). 
For a full study of each of them and their 
contribution to our knowledge of the language, 
with a list of linguistic features and vocabulary, 
see Macdonald (in preparation). 


2.2.1 In the Sabaic script 

An Old Arabic text in the Sabaic script was 
found at Qaryat al-Faw on the northwestern 
edge of the Empty Quarter, in Saudi Arabia. 
This was a thriving city on the caravan route 
between South Arabia and the Arabian/Persian 
Gulf, Mesopotamia, and the Levant. It had a 
wealthy and sophisticated culture between the 
3rd/2nd century B.C.E. and perhaps the sth 
century C.E. (al’Ansari 1982). Although it 
was the ‘capital’ of the Arab tribes of Qahtan, 
Madhij, and Kinda, whose leaders called them- 
selves ‘kings’, it was within the cultural orbit 
of the great South Arabian kingdom of Saba’ 
(Sheba), and thus the Sabaic language and 
script was the normal medium for written 
documents, even though Arabic was almost 
certainly the most widely spoken language. 


I. The grave inscription of ‘Igl bn Hf‘m 
Aten-line text in Old Arabic written in the Sabaic 
script, dated on palaeographical grounds (which 
are uncertain) to approximately the end of the 
Ist century B.C.E. See al~Ansari (1979:6-8, 
Pl. 1); Beeston (1979:1-2); Robin (2001:548- 
549). Photographs al-Ansari (1979, Pl. 1; 1982: 
146). 


2.2.2 In the Dadanitic script 

Dadan (biblical Dedan, modern al-Ula) was a 
large oasis in northwest Arabia, situated at a 
strategic point on the trade route between South 
Arabia and the Levant (Macdonald 1997:341- 
343). It was the seat of the kingdoms of Dadan 
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and Lihyan, whose subjects left numerous 
monumental inscriptions and graffiti in their 
own forms of the Ancient North Arabian 
alphabet and language: ‘Dadanitic’ (formerly 
called ‘Dedanite’ and ‘Lihyanite’; see Macdonald 
2000:33). Unfortunately, these are at present 
impossible to date (Macdonald, in the press). 


Il. JSLih 384 

An inscription of four lines in the Dadanitic 
script and orthography (Macdonald 2004:494- 
496), probably from al-Xereibah or al-Ula and 
now in the Musée du Cinquantenaire, Brussels 
(registration no. 0.715). Published by Jaussen 
and Savignac (1909-1922:II, 532-534, Pl. 94). 
Recognized as Old Arabic by W.W. Miller 
(1982:3 2-33). For a discussion of its Old Arabic 
features, see Macdonald (2000:50). 


Ill. JSLih 276 

A single line in the Dadanitic script. Photograph 
in Jaussen and Savignac (1909-1922:II, Pl. XCII, 
facsimile from a squeeze Pl. CXXXV). For the 
reading, see Macdonald (2000:53), where it was 
treated as a ‘mixed text’. However, it is now 
considered to be pure Old Arabic (Macdonald, 
in preparation). It contains a formula which is 
also found in Dadanitic, but with the Arabic 
definite article — with the [l] assimilated before 
a following sibilant, rather than the Dadanitic 
definite article h. 

Other inscriptions in the Dadanitic script 
which appear to contain the Arabic article have 
recently been discovered and will be studied in 
Macdonald (in preparation). 


2.2.3 In the Safaitic script 

Safaitic was an Ancient North Arabian al- 
phabet used almost entirely by nomads to carve 
graffiti on the rocks of the deserts in what is 
now southern Syria, northeastern Jordan, and 
northern Saudi Arabia, between the rst century 
B.C.E. and the 4th century C.E. (see Macdonald 


1995, 2000:45-46, 2005:74-75). 


IV. CIS v 5137 (not in Macdonald 2000) 

A short inscription in the Safaitic script and 
orthography, known only from a hand copy 
(CIS v Pl. XLVI, no. 801). It was found in the 
basalt desert east of the Hawrdn. It contains the 
author’s genealogy followed by the statement 
w bil ?l-dr (*wa-ballal ?al-dar) ‘and he camped 
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here [lit. ‘in the place’]’, which parallels the 
very common Safaitic statement w hll h-dr. On 
the spelling bil, see Macdonald (2004:510). 
Note that in the inscription the / of the article 
is not assimilated to the d of dr (on this feature 
see Macdonald, in preparation). Naturally, this 
single feature in a text which otherwise consists 
only of names is by no means conclusive 
evidence that its author spoke ‘Old Arabic’, 
but given the rarity of ?/- rather than h- in 
the Safaitic inscriptions, its occurrence here is 
worth noting. 

A few other texts in the Safaitic script may 
contain a form of the Arabic article, this time 
assimilated before a sibilant (e.g. ’-s'nt (‘the 
[this] year’ and ’-s'fr ‘the [this] writing’; see 
Macdonald 2000:51-52). However, these 
should be treated as uncertain since the letters 
? and h in the Safaitic script are differentiated 
by only one small sidestroke, which could have 
been added or omitted accidentally. 


2.2.4 In the Hismaic script 

Hismaic (see Macdonald 2000:44-45) is an 
Ancient North Arabian script used by nomads in 
southern Jordan and northwestern Saudi Arabia, 
and possibly by some settled people in central 
Jordan, ca. rst century B.C.E. to 3rd century C.E. 


V. The language of two inscriptions in the 
Hismaic script from the region of Madaba, 
Jordan, has been identified as Old Arabic (Graf 
and Zwettler 2004). However, this identification 
is bynomeans universally accepted and will be ex- 
amined in detail in Macdonald (in preparation). 


2.2.5 In the Nabataean script 

The Nabataeans used Aramaic as their written 
language and wrote it in a particular form of 
the Aramaic alphabet, the ‘Nabataean script’. 
This continued in use in several parts of the 
kingdom, particularly northwest Arabia, long 
after Rome’s annexation of the kingdom, 
and eventually came to be used to write the 
Arabic, rather than the Aramaic, language (see 
inscriptions VI, VII, and VIII). A late form of 
the Nabataean alphabet is what we know as the 
‘Arabic script’ (> Arabic alphabet: origin). 


VI. The En ‘Avdat inscription (Negev a.o. 1986) 
A graffito of six lines from ‘En ‘Avdat in the 
Negev in which lines 1, 2, 3, and 6 are in 
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Nabataean Aramaic and lines 4 and 5 in Old 
Arabic, written in the Nabataean script. It is 
undated (the dating suggested in Negev a.o. 
1986:60 is speculative). The two lines of Arabic, 
which appear to be in praise of the deified 
Nabataean king Obodas (‘bdzt), have attracted a 
large number of interpretations, none of which 
has met with general agreement (see Lacerenza 
2000 for most of the bibliography). However, 
the lines clearly have a rhetorical structure and it 
has even been suggested that they are the earliest 
example of Arabic verse (Noja 1989:192-193 
[rajaz|; Bellamy 1990:78-79 [tawil]; on both 
of which see Beeston 1994:239-243). For a 
photograph, see Negev a.o. (1986:Pl. 11B) or 
Kropp (1994:Pl. 1). 


VII. The Namara inscription 

Discovered in t901 by René Dussaud and 
Frédéric Macler in the desert of southern 
Syria near the Roman fort at a place known, 
both in antiquity and today, as Namara. It 
is now in the Musée du Louvre (registration 
no. Antiquités Orientales 4083). The text 
consists of five long lines of Old Arabic in the 
Nabataean script, recounting the deeds of Mr/- 
qys (often transcribed as ‘Imrw’ al-Qays’, like 
the Arab poet who lived two centuries later) 
br ‘mrw, mlk ?l-‘rb kI-h ‘son of ‘Amr, king of 
all the Arabs’ or ‘king of the entire territory 
of *I-Arab’ (Zwettler 1993:18). It is dated in 
Kslwl 223 in what is assumed to be the era of 
the Roman Province of Arabia (= November/ 
December 328 C.E.). It has a large bibliography 
(see Kropp 1993:81-84), but for the most 
recent interpretation (by Christian Robin), 
together with an excellent new facsimile by 
Alain Desreumaux, see Bordreuil a.o. (1997), 
to which add the interesting discussions of 
the first line in Zwettler (1993, 2006) and the 
full-scale study of the inscription by Zwettler 
(in preparation). A recent detailed study of 
the original inscription by Macdonald has 
shown both that - with one or two small 
amendments (see Macdonald, in preparation) —- 
Desreumaux’s facsimile made from the original 
is extremely accurate and that none of the 
new readings proposed by Bellamy (1985) 
can be justified on the stone. The detailed 
interpretation of the text is, however, still a 
matter for lively debate among epigraphists, 
linguists, and historians. 
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2.2.6 In the transitional script between 
‘Nabataean’ and ‘Arabic’ 


VIII. Theeb 2002:146-148, 311: nos 132-133 
A graffito from Jabal "Umm Jadayid, near al- 
Ula, Saudi Arabia, dated to 250, which, if the 
era is that of the Roman Province of Arabia, 
would be 356 C.E. It is mostly in Nabataean 
Aramaic, but at the end it refers to ‘mrw ?I-mlk 
(reading different from that of the editor, who 
reads the inscription as two texts). A number 
of other graffiti in Old Arabic, or with Old 
Arabic elements, written in this transitional 
script and apparently dating to the 5th century 
C.E., have been discovered recently by Saudi 
Arabian scholars and are being prepared for 
publication. 


IX. The Jabal Ramm Arabic inscriptions 
Three fragmentary lines in a transitional form 
of the Nabataean script as it developed into 
Arabic. They were incised in the plaster on an 
inner wall of the Nabataean temple at Jabal 
Ramm, in southern Jordan. On the same piece 
of plaster are two graffiti in the Ancient North 
Arabian scripts ‘Thamudic D’ and ‘Thamudic 
B’ (see Macdonald and King 2000:438; Mac- 
donald 2000:33-35, 44). The original has 
disappeared. None of the texts is dated. They 
were presumably cut after the destruction of 
the temple, but there is at present no secure 
date for either the construction or destruction 
of the latter. The very speculative attempts at 
dating the texts (e.g. Grimme 1936:91) should 
be treated with caution. The best published 
photograph is in Grohmann (1967-1971: II, pl. 
I). The most recent discussion and bibliography 
are in Bellamy (1988:370-372), although no 
interpretation has found general acceptance. 
The right edge of the piece of plaster is broken 
and the beginnings of the three lines of Arabic 
are missing, so we have no way of knowing 
how much of each line has been lost. The 
second line seems to consist of the words... 
yd-h b-rm (*yad-hu bi’iram) ‘...his hand, at 
Iram’ (the premodern name of Ramm, known 
from Nabataean inscriptions and medieval 
Arab geographers), an identification made 
independently by Macdonald (2000:76, n. 171) 
and Mascitelli (2006:168). 
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2.2.7 In what is recognizable as the early 
‘Arabic’ script 


X. The Arabic inscription at Zebed 

This inscription was found, together with one 
in Greek and another in Syriac, on the lintel 
of a martyrium at Zebed in northern Syria (ca. 
60 kms southeast of Aleppo), and is now in 
the Near Eastern Department of the Musée du 
Cinquantenaire, Brussels (Inv. A.1308). It is 
not strictly speaking a trilingual (as it has been 
called) because the content of each inscription 
is different. The Greek and Syriac texts are 
dated to 823 of the Seleucid Era (= 512 C.E.). 
It should be noted that apart from a damaged 
word at the beginning, followed by the word 
-Plh (*al-il(a)h), the text in the Arabic script 
consists entirely of names, and the Aramaic 
word br ‘son of’ is used rather than Arabic 
ibn. Thus, although the script is recognizably 
‘Arabic’, there is very little on which to 
identify the language. For bibliography see 
RCEA 1, no. 2; for excellent photographs see 
Grohmann (1967-1971:II, Pl. II.2); and for the 
most recent, and very interesting, treatment see 
Robin (2006:3 36-338). 


XI. The Arabic graffito at Jabal Usays 

Four lines scratched on a rock at Jabal Says/ 
’Usays in southern Syria. In situ. Dated to 
423 in what is assumed to be the era of the 
Province of Arabia (= 528 C.E.). See Grohmann 
(1967-1971:II, 15-17, Pl. 1); and the new 
reading in Robin and Gorea (2002), based on a 
new photograph by Robert Hoyland (Hoyland 
2001:202, Pl. 32b). The graffito is by a man 
who says he was sent to Usays by 7/-hrt I-mlk 
(who is assumed to be the Jafnid [Ghassanid] 
king, al-Harit ibn Jabala, 529-569 C.E.). 


XII. The Arabic inscription at Harran 

An Arabic inscription with a parallel Greek text, 
dedicating a martyrium, now used as the lintel 
over the door of a house at Harran in the Leja, 
southern Syria. Dated in both the Arabic and 
the Greek to 463 of the Province of Arabia and 
in the Greek to the first year of the indiction, 
thus 568 C.E. For bibliography see RCEA 1, 
no. 3; for the most recent discussion, see Robin 
(2006:3 32-336, and, briefly, 2001:544). 
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XIII. LPArab 1 from Umm al-Jimal, in 
northeastern Jordan 

In situ. A five-line inscription on a rather 
rough piece of basalt found in a church at 
Umm al-Jimal (for a description, see Littmann 
1949:1). The letters were originally filled 
with red paint. It is undated and may not be 
pre-Islamic, and it is uncertain whether it 
should really be included in the Old Arabic 
corpus. The most recent discussion and bib- 
liography are in Bellamy (1988:372-377), 
although no interpretation has found general 
acceptance. 


2.3. Old Arabic mixed texts 


These are inscriptions in which elements of Old 
Arabic are mixed with those of the language 
usually associated with the script in which the 
text is written. The most natural explanation 
of this linguistic mix would seem to be that an 
Arabic speaker was trying to compose a text 
in a foreign (written) language and filled the 
gaps in his knowledge with words and phrases 
from his spoken language (Arabic), although 
this can, of course, be no more than a working 
hypothesis. The Old Arabic mixed texts can be 
divided according to the scripts in which they 
are written. 


2.3.1 Dadano-Arabic 

JSLih 71 is an honorific inscription incised on 
a rock face in the oasis of al-Ula in northwest- 
ern Saudi Arabia. Photograph and squeeze 
in Jaussen and Saviganc (1909-1922: II, PI. 
LXXXVI, facsimile Pl. CVIII). It recounts the 
exploits of a certain ‘nzh bn ’st (*‘Anaza ibn 
>Aws) from the tribe of ?/’hnkt, members of 
which have left inscriptions in various other 
parts of Arabia (see Robin 1992:54-55). The 
writer of the inscription incised the name, 
genealogy, and tribal affiliation of ‘zh bn ’s 
in the formal ‘calligraphic’ Dadanitic script 
(see Macdonald, in the press) and used the 
Dadanitic definite article }(n)- instead of the 
Arabic article ?/- in front of the tribal name, 
thus hn-hnkt for Il hnkt. However, in the lines 
which follow, the script becomes more and 
more informal, and the language appears to 
change to Old Arabic, written in the Dadanitic 
script and using Dadanitic orthography. See 
Beeston a.o. (1973); Macdonald (2000:52-53, 
and in preparation). 
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2.3.2 Nabataeo-Arabic 

JSNab 17 is a funerary inscription at Hegra 
(al-Hijr, modern Mada’in Salih, some 20 km 
north of al-Ula, in northwest Saudi Arabia). 
Photograph and facsimile in Healey and Smith 
(1989:Pl. 46). It is dated to the year 162, 
presumably in the era of the Province of Arabia 
(= 267 C.E.), and is carved in the Nabataean 
Aramaic script, with the name and patronym 
of the deceased repeated in a Thamudic D 
inscription carved vertically down the right- 
hand edge of the text. It is on a rock face 
between two monumental Nabataean tombs, 
with a rectangular burial slot beneath it (see 
Nehmé 2005:Fig. 20). It appears that the 
author was attempting to write a Nabataean 
Aramaic text, but like the author of JSLih 
71, he filled in the gaps in his knowledge 
with Arabic words and phrases. For a detailed 
analysis, see Macdonald (in preparation). For a 
reading of the text as ‘Arabic’, see Healey and 
Smith (1989); for further discussion see Healey 
(2002), and Macdonald (2000:53). 


2.3.3 Safaeo-Arabic 

There are a few graffiti in the Ancient North 
Arabian script, in Safaitic, which seem to 
contain the Arabic definite article ’/- rather 
than the Safaitic article )-, in texts which are 
otherwise in Safaitic. By contrast with the 
other mixed texts, these do not seem to have 
been attempts to write Safaitic by speakers of 
Old Arabic, since in each case, apart from the 
definite article, the text is indistinguishable from 
similar Safaitic graffiti. The clearest example is 
CIS v 2446, which contains the word 7/-nbty 
(‘the Nabataean’), referring to the killer of the 
author’s brother, in an otherwise Safaitic text 
(see Macdonald 2000:51 for discussion). 


2.4 Undifferentiated North Arabian 


These are texts which are clearly in either 
an Old Arabic or an Ancient North Arabian 
dialect, but which do not contain sufficient 
diagnostic elements to distinguish which they 
represent. The majority of those identified so 
far come from the site of Qaryat al-Faw. 

Ja 2122 (Jamme 1967:182-183, Pl. XLVII.1): 
Robin (1991:115; 2001:548, 560); Macdonald 
(2000:54). See Macdonald (in preparation) for 
a full analysis of the text. 
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The tomb inscription of M‘wyt bn Rb‘t. 
Found at Qaryat al-Faw (al-Ansari 1979:8). 
Photographs in al’Ansari (1979:Pl.2) and 
Kropp (1992:65, Table 2), facsimile in al- 
*Ansari (1982:144/2). See the discussions in 
Macdonald (2000:54-55, and in preparation). 
Like the previous text, this could be either Old 
Arabic or Ancient North Arabian. 


AlP Ansari (1982:147/6) in the Sabaic script. See 
Macdonald (in preparation) for a reading and 
discussion. The language could be either Old 
Arabic or Ancient North Arabian. It should 
be noted that, despite its Arabic etymology, 
the divine name ?/?hwr, which occurs in this 
inscription, can tell us nothing about the 
language of the text. 


2.5 Texts which cannot be treated as Old 
Arabic 


2.5.1 In the Sabaic script 

Ghoneim (1980:323, Abb. ro). An inscription 
in the Sabaic script from Qaryat al-Faw, dated 
on palaeographical grounds (which are not 
particularly reliable) to the end of the 3rd or 
the beginning of the 2nd century B.C.E. (Robin 
t991:114). Photograph Ghoneim (1980:323, 
Abb. 10); Kropp (1992:65, Table 1 [printed 
upside down]). For detailed discussions see 
Kropp (1992) and Macdonald (in prepara- 
tion). The inscription is almost certainly in 
a mixture of Sabaic and Ancient North Arabian. 
However, Robin sees the language of the 
text as Old Arabic (1991:114, 2001:548, 
550). For a counterargument, see Macdonald 
(2000:49). 


Ja 2138 and 2142 (Jamme 1970:120-122, 
137). Jacques Ryckmans (1980:197-198, 199 
nn. 2-3) suggested that the language of these 
two fragmentary texts in Sabaic characters, 
also from Qaryat al-Faw, was North Arabian, 
rather than specifically Old Arabic. For 
arguments against this, see Macdonald (in 
preparation). 


AlPAnsari (1982:143/2), an isolated personal 
name ‘bd~I-‘zy (lit. ‘servant of [the goddess] ’I- 
“zy), carved in the Sabaic script into the plaster 
of a wall at Qaryat al-Faw. As explained above, 
a name is not evidence for the language of its 
bearer. 
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Haram 8, 10, 13, 33-36, 40, 53 (2), and 
56. Robin (1992:33-34) suggested that these 
are in “un variété d’arabe avec un habillage 
morphologique inspiré du sabéen”. However, 
for a discussion and counterargument, see 
Macdonald (2000:55-57), and for a fuller 
study, see Macdonald (in preparation). 


2.5.2 In the Dadanitic script 

JSLih 70/5-6. Werner Caskel (1954:120) 
claimed that these lines contain a statement in 
Arabic rhymed prose. This seems far-fetched, 
and indeed Caskel’s interpretation of the whole 
inscription is unconvincing. 


2.5.3. In the Nabataean script 

Littmann and Meredith (1953:12, no. 23, Pl. I). 
It has been claimed (e.g. in Greenfield 1992:10) 
that this graffito from the eastern desert of 
Egypt, known only from an extremely bad 
hand copy, contains one line in Old Arabic. 
However, a glance at the copy shows that 
any interpretation can only be highly specula- 
tive, while that proposed (in desperation) by 
Littmann is more or less meaningless. It is 
therefore better to exclude this text from the 
Old Arabic corpus until a proper record of it 
is available. 


2.5.4. In an eastern Arabian Aramaic script 
Teixidor (1992). In Macdonald (2000:54, 61), 
it was suggested that a nine-line inscription on 
a bronze plaque from Mleiha [Mulayha] on the 
Oman Peninsula (Teixidor 1992) was ‘Aramaeo- 
Arabic’, i.e. an attempt to write a dialect of 
Aramaic by an Arabic speaker. However, this 
did not take into account Puech’s rereading 
of the text with no Arabic elements (1998). It 
therefore seems safer to remove it from the list 
of evidence for Old Arabic. 


2.5.5 Inthe Hebrew script 

Jaussen and Savignac (1909-1922: II, 641-644, 
Pl. CXXI) published a handful of graffiti in the 
‘Hebrew’ square script, from al-Ula, and it has 
been suggested that at least some of these are in 
Judaeo-Arabic (Halper 1924-1925:243; Milik 
1970:163; Noja 1979:308-313; Mascitelli 
2006:149-151; Hopkins, in the press). How- 
ever, these texts are undated, and there is 
no way of knowing whether or not they are 
pre-Islamic. 
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2.5.6 Inthe Greek script 

In Macdonald (2000:50) and Macdonald 
(2005:100-103), it was suggested that the Arabic 
gloss written in Greek letters to the Septuagint 
version of part of Psalm 78 (LXX 77) on 
a parchment fragment published by Bruno 
Violet (1901) is in Old Arabic. Since then, 
good photographs of the parchment have been 
discovered, and it seems that it must be dated 
to the early Islamic period. See Mavroudi (in 
the press). 


2.5.7 In what is considered to be the Arabic 
script 

A mosaic in a church of the 6th century C.E. 
at Xirbat al-Muxayyit in Jordan carries a name 
(Sa6la) in Greek and a Semitic word, phrase, or 
name which the original editors interpreted as 
bi-salam, written in the Arabic script. However, 
this interpretation is palaeographically very 
difficult, and no convincing reading of the 
text has yet been offered (see Knauf 1984 for 
references). 


3. CONCLUSION 


It will be obvious from the above that our 
knowledge of epigraphic Old Arabic is at 
present extremely fragmentary, and it will 
probably always be so. However, in recent 
decades the pace of discovery and identification 
of texts has accelerated, and it is hoped that 
this will continue. Once their linguistic content 
is established, they need to be studied in the 
context of the other languages and dialects 
which coexisted with Old Arabic in pre-Islamic 
Arabia. At the same time, they need to be 
compared with the evidence from literary 
Old Arabic, the Classical Arabic language, 
and the dialects. The picture is becoming a 
little clearer, but there is still a long way 
to go. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


CIS II Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. I. 
Inscriptiones aramaicas continens. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1889-1954. 

CIS V Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. V. 


Inscriptiones Saracenicae _Continens, 
Tomus 1, Inscriptiones Safaiticae. 2 vols. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1950-1951. 
Ja Inscriptions in Jamme (1967) 
JSHeb Inscriptions in the Hebrew script in 
Jaussen and Savignac (1909-1922). 
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JSNab Nabataean inscriptions in Jaussen and 
Savignac (1909-1922). 

JSLih Dadanitic (Lihyanite) inscriptions in 
Jaussen and Savignac (1909-1922). 

LPArab = Arabic inscriptions in Littmann (1949). 

RCEA.1 Arabic inscriptions in Combe, Sauvaget, 


and Wiet (1931). 
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Fig. 1. The Tomb inscription of ‘Igl ibn Haf‘am at Qaryat al-Faw, Saudi Arabia. The language is Old 
Arabic written in the Sabaic alphabet. (National Museum, Riyadh. Reproduced by kind permission 

of the Deputy Ministry of Antiquities and Museums, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, and of the excavator, 
Professor ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Ansari). 
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Fig. 4. A graffito of 528 C.E. at Jabal Usays (Says). Old Arabic written in what is already 
recognizable as the Arabic script. (Photograph reproduced by kind permission of Robert Hoyland). 


is Risin 2s 


Fig. 5. The dedication of a martyrium at Harran, in the Leja, southern Syria, in 568 C.E. A bilingual 
text in Greek and in Old Arabic written in what is recognizably the Arabic script. (Photograph 
reproduced by kind permission of Christian Julien Robin). 
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Old Church Slavonic > Slavonic 
languages 


Omani Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


r.1 Area 


The Sultanate of Oman is situated in the south- 
east corner of the Arabian Peninsula. In the 
north, a land corridor belonging to the United 
Arab Emirates divides the main land area from 
the Omani enclave of Musandam. Masira and 
the Kuria Muria islands (now known as the 
Hallaniyyat), both a few miles off the southern 
coast, also belong to Oman. Northern Oman is 
very mountainous, and the Batina coastal strip 
runs between the northern mountains and the sea 
for approximately 300 km. Salala on the Indian 
Ocean is the main town of Zufar, the southern 
province of the country. The population of 
Oman was ca. 2.9 million in 2003, but this 
figure includes many foreign workers. 


1.2 Society 


Until the coup d’état that brought the pres- 
ent sultan to power in 1970, many families of 
Omani extraction lived outside the country, in 
particular in East Africa. With the change of 
government, there were many Omani ‘return- 
ers’ from East Africa who spoke Swahili as 
their first language. In the 1970s, the gov- 
ernment made a major effort to reintegrate 
this group into Oman society: an adult Ara- 
bic-teaching program was launched, backed 
by UNESCO. In Muscat, Mutrah, and other 
coastal towns, there have for centuries been 
South Asian elements in the Omani popula- 
tion, in particular Baluchis. These elements still 
speak the languages of their ancestral commu- 
nities, as well as Arabic. In Musandam, there 
are tribes, collectively known as Sihth, who 
speak a variety of dialects (Jayakar 1902), some 
of which (e.g. Kumzari) appear to be (Old-)Per- 
sian-based (Thomas 1930). The southern prov- 
ince of Zufar contains several tiny communities 
of speakers of the so-called - Modern South 
Arabian languages (Harsisi, Jibali, Mehri), 
although almost all those who speak them also 
speak Arabic. Smart (1990) provides data on 
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the widespread > pidginization of Gulf Arabic 
that has occurred in the region as a whole as 
a consequence of the recent immigration of 
Gastarbeiter from the Indian subcontinent. 


1.3. Regional context 


Typologically, the dialects of Oman are divisible 
into two groups: the dialects of the mountain- 
ous interior, which are ‘sedentary’, and those of 
the deserts to the west, south, and southeast of 
the mountains, which are of the Bedouin type. 
The Batina coast is a ‘mixed’ area where both 
types of dialect are encountered. The western 
Bedouin dialects are similar to those of south- 
ern Najd (Ingham 1986; > Najdi Arabic) and 
those of the northwest and southeast to the 
eastern Arabian dialects of the Gulf Coast. The 
sedentary dialects are similar to those described 
by Landberg (1920-1942) for the Hadramawt 
(> Wadi Hadramawt Arabic), and by Holes for 
the Baharna of Bahrain (> Bahraini Arabic). 
However, there is a bundle of features which 
virtually all Omani dialects, sedentary or Bed- 
ouin, share and which distinguishes them, as a 
group, from the dialects of neighboring areas: 


(a) The interdentals /t, d d/ are retained. 

(b) Absence of the ghawa syndrome (> gahawa- 
syndrome), except in the northwest Bedouin 
dialects. 

(c) 2nd person feminine singular object/pos- 
sessive suffix is -is, except in the northwest 
Bedouin dialects (-ic) and the dialect of the 
Al-Wahiba (palatalized -ik; > kagkaSa). 

(d) There is an obligatory -in(n)- infix between 
an active participle having verbal force and 
an object suffix. 

(e) Feminine plural verbs, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns occur regularly. 

(f) The ‘internal’ passive is common. 


1.4 State of current research 


It is a century or more since the writing of the 
four most detailed studies of Omani Arabic we 
have: Jayakar (1889), Reinhardt (1894), and 
Rhodokanakis (1908, 1911). Galloway (1977) 
produced a mimeographed outline study of 
northern Omani sedentary dialects; Brockett 
(1985) is a useful study of the agricultural 
vocabulary of Xabura on the Batina coast; 
Webster (1991) provides notes on the Bed- 
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ouin dialect of the Al-Wahiba of southeastern 
Oman. Holes (1989, 1996) attempts a typologi- 
cal study of the Omani dialects, placing them in 
an areal context. The present entry is based on 
Holes’ own still largely unpublished materials, 
gathered during a two-year stay in the country 
(1985-1987), mainly in the north. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1. Phonology 


2.1.1 Inventory 

2.1.1.1 Consonants 

Bracketed consonants are marginal, found 
either in formal, educated speech or in a few 
foreign borrowings. 


Plosives: b, t, d, t, (d), k, g, 4, (’) 
Affricates: ¢, j 

Fricatives: f, (v), t, d, d, x, gh,‘ h 
Sibilants: s, s, z, § 

Laterals and vibrants: J, r 

Nasals: m, n 

Semivowels/glides: w, y 


Distribution: 

All Omani dialects have the interdental frica- 
tives as in Old Arabic, /d/ being the normal 
realization of words which in Old Arabic had 
/d/. 

The most common sedentary Omani Arabic 
reflex of Old Arabic /j/ is a velar stop /g/. In the 
Bedouin dialects of the west and southeast, it is 
a glide, /y/. In parts of the Sargiyya and in some 
parts of the Empty Quarter, it is an alveolar /j/. 
In this feature, as in so much else, the Batina is 
a mixed area. 

Old Arabic /k/ remained (a) a velar stop in 
the Capital Area and most of the Batina, but 
was (b) palatalized in some mountain village 
dialects and affricated unconditionally to /é/ in 
others; and (c) affricated to /é/ in front vowel 
environments only in the Bedouin dialects on 
the border with the United Arab Emirates, in 
the northern Batina, and in the port of Sur and 
its hinterland, but not in the deserts of west and 
southeast Oman, where it is /k/. 

Old Arabic /q/ developed as follows: (a) The 
Capital Area, most of the Batina coast, the big- 
ger towns on the mountain fringes, and some 
mountain villages have /q/; (b) some villages on 
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the western and southern slopes of the Jabal 
Axdar — the same ones that palatalize Old 
Arabic /k/ or unconditionally affricate it to /é/— 
have /k/ < Old Arabic /q/; (c) the Bedouin dia- 
lects of the northern Batina have /g/ with some 
evidence of affrication to /j/, as in the dialects of 
the neighboring United Arab Emirates; (d) the 
other Bedouin dialects — of the west, south, and 
southeast, including the ports of Sar and Salala— 
have /g/, but, in the case of Sur only, with some 
affrication to /j/. 

Old Arabic /’/ disappeared initially, e.g. akal 
‘he ate’, or was replaced by /w/, e.g. waxxar 
‘he moved out of the way’, or by /y/, e.g. yal 
bu said °Al Bu Said’ [name of the ruling 
family]’; medially, it was mostly replaced by 
vowel length, e.g. yakil~yukil ‘he eats’, or lost, 
e.g. yinnis ‘it feels happy’ < ywannis (Bedouin 
Empty Quarter example), but survives in a few 
words, e.g. mitdnis ‘healthy’ (Batina example); 
and finally it was either lost or replaced by /w/, 
e.g. daww ‘fire’, or by /y/, e.g. galay ‘cooking’. 
In some Jabal Axdar mountain dialects, how- 
ever, // survives in particular roots, e.g. -amur 
‘the matters, affairs’, yw?mur ‘he ordered’. 

/V/ and /r/, and /I/ and /n/ are for some (seden- 
tary) speakers interchangeable in many words, 
e.g. sultan~sirtan ‘sultan’, even raha~liba ‘for 
her’? (Sur); dandal~daldal ‘it rocked, swung 
[something]’. 

In a few foreign borrowings, /p/ has become 
/f/ or even /v/, a sound not otherwise heard, e.g. 
firtugal~virtugal ‘orange’ < portugal. 


2.1.1.2 Vowels and diphthongs 
The values given here are for the sedentary dia- 
lects of the north. 

There are three short vowels, /a, i, u/, and five 

/al and /a/ are realized as [x] or [e] where 
gutturals (excluding /h/, but including /q/) and 
the emphatics are absent, e.g. [kalb] ‘dog’; 
as [a] in guttural environments including /q/, 
e.g. [qalam] ‘pen’; as [a] with an emphatic, 
e.g. [talab] ‘request’. There is, however, some 
unpredictable variation between front and back 
realizations of /a/, e.g. [szetr] and [satr] ‘he 
went’. Medial /i/ is retracted, e.g. [gild] ‘skin, 
leather’; in final position it is closer and more 
front, e.g. [bmti] ‘my daughter’; before /b, m, 
f, r, q/ and the emphatics, particularly when 
these are in final position, it is backed and 
(with the labials) rounded, e.g. [zathub] ‘ready’; 
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with the gutturals it is lowered and centralized, 
e.g. [jhabro] ‘he likes him’. /i/ is a close, front 
vowel, but with the gutturals it is lowered, e.g. 
[jterh] ‘he falls’, and with the emphatics cen- 
tralized, [bits] ‘keel of a boat’. /u/ and /i/ are 
back and round, e.g. [murr] ‘bitter’, [sannu:ra] 
‘cat’, but lowered in emphatic environments, 
e.g. [sobb] ‘pour!’. /é/ and /d/ correspond 
to the Old Arabic diphthongs /ay, aw/ and 
occur medially, e.g. bét ‘house’, bos ‘camels’. 


2.1.1.3. Syllables types 
Basic syllable types on which there is no restric- 
tion as to position: 


Cv: 

katab ‘he wrote’ (Cv-CvC) 

CvC: 

kambal ‘blanket’ (CvC-CvC) 
CvCC: 

Suftkum ‘I saw you’ (CvCC-CvC) 
Cv: 

galis ‘sitting’ (Cv-CvC) 

CvC: 

xdz ‘he moved out of the way’ 


The above are the basic types. CvCC also 
occurs, but only in one type of form (the active 
participle of geminate verbs), e.g. mddd ‘extend- 
ing’. The following types also frequently arise 
in word-initial position only as a result of the 
deletion of short unstressed vowels (see 2.1.3.1) 
and via borrowings: 


CCv: 

Starét ‘I bought’ (CCv-CvC) 

CCV: 

brabur ‘correct, right’ (CCv-CvC) 
CCvC: 

glast ‘I sat’ 

CCVvC: 


smit ‘cement’ (borrowing) 


When words ending in a CvC have a con- 
sonant-initial suffix, no epenthetic vowel is 
inserted, e.g. sdgha ‘her jewelry’ (but some 
Jabal Axdar dialects s#qgana ‘our market’). In 
many types of trisyllabic CvC-Cv-Cv(C) forms, 
in which stress falls on the penultimate syl- 
lable (see 2.1.1.5), there is a strong tendency to 
resyllabify to Cv-CvC-Cy, e.g. yigilsu ‘they sit’, 
yisitgil ‘he works’, the non-final short vowel 
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often then being deleted, e.g. ygilsu, ysitgil. 
Suffixed CvC-Cv forms are transformed in the 
same way in all dialects, e.g. burma ‘woman, 
wife’, burumti~brumti ‘my wife’. 


2.1.1.4 Consonant clusters 

CCC clusters 

Where a CCC cluster is a consequence of the 
suffixation of doubled verbs, some speakers 
insert an epenthetic schwa, e.g. Saqqaha ‘he 
tore it’. Otherwise, CCC clusters are normally 
stable, e.g. bintkin ‘your [fem. pl.] daughter. 
The /I/ of qult in phrases of the qult I-type is 
often elided, e.g. gut lak ‘I told you [masc. 
sq.]’. 

Initial CC- clusters arise frequently. Medial 
geminate clusters in forms of the CvC-CvCv 
type reduce the cluster, e.g. tkalmu ‘they spoke’ 
< takallamu. 

The treatment of nondoubled final clusters 
in words of the structure CvCC in Old Ara- 
bic depends on the preceding vowel and the 
consonants: 


(a) Old Arabic CaCC 

i. C, is a /l, n, r/: The form is stable, e.g. 
galb ‘heart’, gamb (< ganb) ‘side’. 

ii. C, is a guttural: CaCaC is normal, e.g. 
bahar ‘sea’. 

iii. In other cases, there is a strong ten- 
dency toward CaCvC, in which the v 
is a mid vowel with an [a] coloring, or 
an [u] coloring in the presence of labi- 
als, e.g. akil ‘food’, nahub ‘robbery’. In 
such forms, some speakers delete the 
first vowel of the form, which is now in 
open syllable: wgit ‘time’ as in l-awgit 
hadi ‘at that time’ (Sur). 

(b) Old Arabic CiCC and CuCC 

i. C, is /l, n, r/: The form is usually stable, 
e.g. bilf ‘oath’, rinz ‘rice’, girs ‘Maria 
Theresa dollar’ (although in some Bed- 
ouin dialects, forms like milib ‘salt’ 
occur). 

ii. In other cases, the form is usually sta- 
ble, but if C, is /Il, n, r/, some speakers 
have a CvCvC form with vowel har- 
mony, in which the first vowel, now in 
open syllable, is liable to deletion, e.g. 
sugul~séul ‘work’, gibin~gbin ‘cheese’ 
(cf. the B dialects of Bahrain) with a 
shift of stress, e.g. l-adbur. 
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2.1.1.5 Stress 
The rules are: 


i. Stress the long syllable (CvC, CvCC) in a 
word, e.g. galsa ‘sitting [fem. sg.]’, galdst 
‘I sat down’; if there are two, stress the sec- 
ond, sayfin ‘seeing [masc. pl.]’. 

ii. If there are no long syllables, stress the pen- 
ultimate syllable, except in cases of Cv-Cy- 
Cy, when the antepenultimate is stressed, 
e.g. Sdrika. Such forms are almost invariably 
reduced, however, to two-syllable CvC-Cv 
structures by the deletion of the second short 
vowel, viz. Sdrka. Stress is nondistinctive. 


2.1.2 Phonotactics 


2.1.2.1 Assimilation 

The following are typical: 

(a) The definite article: sun letters and moon 
letters behave as in Old Arabic. 

(b) The -2 of the preposition min before the 
definite article assimilates to the /l/ of the 
definite article (or the replacing sun letter), 
e.g. mi lbét, mi SSams. 

(c) The -la of the preposition ‘ala is similarly 
assimilated, e.g. ‘a ssahil. 

(d) The b-verbal prefix of proximal intent 
becomes /m/ before the - of the 2nd per- 
son plural imperfect in some dialects, e.g. 
minsan'uh ‘we make it’ (Bahla example; cf. 
Bahrain B dialects). 

(e) /g/ > /b/ in the imperfect forms of the verb 
baga ‘to want, need’ aba, tba, yba, etc. 

(f) /t/ in ti-verbal personal prefixes and the 
prefixed t- of Forms V and VI is assimilated 
to /t, t, t, d, d, d, ¢, j, s, s, §/ as a secondary 
consequence of the deletion of unstressed 
short vowels in open syllable (see 2.1.3), 
e.g. (i)ddur ‘you [masc. sg.] search’. Dou- 
bling of t@ marbiuta via the assimilation 
of the /h/ of suffixes is heard in some dia- 
lects, e.g. gimatta ‘its value’ (< gimat + ha) 
(Batina example; cf. Bahraini A and Kuwait 
dialects; see also 2.1.3.6 (a) below). 

(g) The forms dok, dos, ddkum, dokin ‘here 
you are!’ may have arisen via the loss of 
intervocalic n- (cf. Old Arabic dznak, etc., 
with the same meaning, although Reinhardt 
[1894:31] derives them from da ‘this’). 


/8/ is replaced by /h/ in some words, e.g. dib- 
dasa < disdaga ‘man’s long shirt’, xamsta‘har 
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< xamsta‘sar ‘fifteen’, and /‘/ devoiced to /h/ if 
a voiceless consonant is in contiguity, e.g. yabti 
‘he gives’ < ya‘ti (all Sur examples). The /d/ of 
wahid is regularly lost in many dialects: wabi 


© > 


one. 


2.1.2.2 Dissimilation 
There are a few cases, such as xast < xass ‘let- 
tuce’, ring < ruzz ‘rice’. 


2.1.2.3 Metathesis 

Examples are plentiful, e.g. yixtifar < yiftixar 
‘he is proud’, tinqut < tintug ‘she speaks’, 
xamas~sSamax ‘he scratched’. 


2.1.2.4 Ghawa syndrome 

The ghawa syndrome, which is common to 
all the Bedouin-descended dialects of eastern 
Arabia, does not occur in the Omani sedentary 
dialects (cf. the Bahrain B dialects). Individual 
forms like hal ‘family’ which do occur are prob- 
ably not to be interpreted as evidence of the 
syndrome but are rather the product of the twin 
tendency of CaCC forms to become CaCaC 
where C2 is a guttural, and // to be lost when 
in initial position (cf. xit ‘sister’, bad ‘someone’, 
nta ‘female’). The syndrome occurs irregularly 
in the Omani Bedouin dialects as a whole, but 
more consistently in the northern border areas 
near Buraymi and ‘Ibri. 


2.1.2.5 Conditioned > ?imala 

Along the Batina coast (Bedouin-type dialects) 
and in the towns of the seaward side of the 
mountains (sedentary dialects), there is a strong 
tendency to raise final -a, when not in contigu- 
ity with the emphatics, to [e] or even [i], e.g. 
mistasfi (Rustaq), as opposed to the speech 
of those originating from the mountains, who 
have [a] in such forms. In some inland loca- 
tions in the Sarqiyya (e.g. Mudaybi), very pro- 
nounced ?imdla of d in nonemphatic contexts 
was noted, e.g. milba (< malba). 


2.1.2.6 Spread of velarization 

Velarization may spread, especially to /l/, /r/, 
/b/, /m/, e.g. sabi ‘boy’ (= [svbi]), tabil ‘drum’ 
(= [eob+4]). In a few roots, an originally non- 
emphatic consonant has become velarized, e.g. 
dbab ‘flies’. This is particularly common with 
/s/, e.g. sath ‘roof’, sumt ‘woman’s neck orna- 
ment’, salat ‘to swallow’, where the presence of 
/t/ seems to have been the cause. 
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2.1.3. Morphophonology 


2.1.3.1 Elision of vowels 

Unstressed short vowels of whatever quality in 
open, non-final syllables are liable to deletion in 
all kinds of forms, for example: 


(a) Before a long (stressed) syllable: 
glast < Cv-CvCC ‘I sat’ 
klab < Cv-CV¥C ‘dogs’ 
kalmat < Cv-Cv-Cv¥C ‘words’ 
katbat < Cv-Cv-CvC ‘writing [fem. pl.|’ 
mbarkin < Cv-Cv-Cv-CvC ‘blessed [masc. 
pL’ 


zs 


Before a short (stressed) closed syllable: 
rga‘na < Cv-CvC-Cv ‘we returned’ 

dzawgu < Cv-CvC-Cy-Cv ‘they [masc. pl.] 
got married’ 


(c) In a succession of more than two short syl- 
lables: 
kalma < Cy-Cv-Cv ‘word’ 


rguba < Cy-Cv-Cv (Bedouin dialects) 
‘neck’ 

galsit < Cv-Cv-CvC (sedentary dialects) ‘she 
sat’ 


ylasit~ylisat < Cv-Cv-CvC (Bedouin dia- 
lects) ‘she sat’ 

mdarsa < Cv-CvC-Cv (regularly < CvC-Cv- 
Cv) ‘school’ 


(d) In a succession of two short syllables: 
Generally the vowels are stable, but some 
speakers have forms of the type: dhur < Cv- 
CvC ‘noon’ 


2.1.3.2 Insertion of vowels 
See above, 2.1.1.3-4. 


2.1.3.3. Shortening and lengthening of vowels 
Where two or more long vowels occur in a 
word, the unstressed first (and second, if there 
is one) long vowel may be shortened, especially 
in rapid speech, e.g. Sdyfin ‘seeing [masc. pl.]’ = 
[Jeeyfizn]. Final vowels that are short in unsuf- 
fixed form are lengthened and stressed when 
suffixed, e.g. yxalli ‘he lets’, yxallini ‘he lets me’. 


2.1.3.4 Clitics 

There are a number of clitics: 

(a) In the sedentary dialects, a question particle 
a, after vowels ha or ya, suffixed to the ques- 
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tioned word or phrase, e.g. bass-ak-a? ‘have 
you had enough?’ fr ‘ok Si-ha? ‘is there any 
pain?’ (cf. the B dialects of Bahrain). 

(b) Deictics da/di prefixed to the definite article, 
e.g. da Ibét ‘this house’, di [bint ‘this girl’. 

(c) The prefixes b- and ha- (or ha-), indicating 
volition or proximate intent, e.g. b-itkabyu? 
‘would you like coffee?’ (Jabal Axdar exam- 
ple), ba-nsir bakir ‘we’ll go tomorrow’. 

(d) sa-/sa- prefixed to a suffixed pronoun in 
subject position, e.g. min sd-h ixtam minna, 
sd-h yrub isktn ‘when he’s finished with 
learning the Ouran, he goes to [govern- 
ment] school’. 

(e) Presentative ha- attached to the indepen- 
dent pronouns, e.g. ha-hiyya brumti ‘this is 
my wife’. 

(f) Presentative do- (some dialects hd-) attached 
to suffixed pronouns, e.g. hén galmi? do- 
k! ‘where’s my pen? there it is!’, ha-é 
tumurtuh! ‘here’s its fruit!’ (Jabal Axdar 
example). 

(g) -in, a vestige of Old Arabic > tanwin, in 
certain phrase types, e.g. ilinsan kill-in bi 
nadritah ‘everyone is entitled to his own 
opinion’. 

(h) ma, inserted between the repetition of a 
word to indicate ‘and such like’, e.g. tawi 
ma-tawi ‘wells and such like’, tla° md-tlu‘ 
‘climbing [palm trees] and things like that’ 
(> Bahraini Arabic). 


2.1.3.5 Construct state 

This is less used because of the development of 
an > analytic genitive (2.2.3.3), e.g. gOniyyit ‘es 
‘a sack of rice’. The form of the feminine suffix 
in the sedentary dialect is -it, e.g. Swayyit fijil 
‘a few radishes’. Plurals and duals that occur 
as head noun normally retain their final -n, e.g. 
sabbartén tamat ‘two boxes of tomatoes’. 


2.1.3.6 Suffixation 

(a) When a vowel-initial suffix is added to verb 
forms ending in -it and -an (2nd person 
feminine plural, 3rd person feminine singu- 
lar and plural of the perfect, 2nd and 3rd 
person feminine plural of the imperfect), 
the final consonant is doubled (and the 
stress is thereby shifted), e.g. darbit + ub 
> darbittuh ‘she hit him’, darban + uh > 
darbannuh ‘they [fem.] hit him’. 

There is an obligatory -in(n)- infix between 
the active participle, singular and plural, 


(b 


a 
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and an object suffix (cf. the B dialects of 
Bahrain). In the singular, the -7 is doubled 
if the suffix is consonant initial (cf. (a) 
above); e.g., for katib + ub/ha ‘having writ- 
ten it’, we have: 


masc. sg. katbinnuh katbinha 
fem. sg.  katbitinnuh — katbitinha 
masc. pl. katbinnuh katbinha 
fem. pl. = katbatinnuh — katbatinha 


Some speakers have alternative forms of 
the type katbitnub, katbitnha for the fem- 
inine singular forms. Weak and hollow 
roots follow the same pattern, e.g. bdnin- 
nuh/baninha, etc. Some verbs form their 
active participle on the pattern CiCCaC, 
but behave in the same way, e.g. nisydn 
‘forgetting’, nisydninnuh ‘having forgot- 
ten it’. Note also ‘Silman ‘knowing’ and 
“ilmanibbub ‘knowing about it’ (< “Silman + 
buh), where the doubling process affects the 
governed preposition (both these are moun- 
tain dialect examples). Where an active par- 
ticiple has nominal force, it lacks the infix, 
so huwwa m‘alminnub ‘he has taught him’, 
but huwwa m‘almuh ‘he is his teacher’. 


(c) Some speakers also insert an -n(n)- infix 
between imperfect verbs more generally, 
not just in the feminine forms specified 
in (a) above, and suffixed pronouns, e.g. 
ysillinnah ‘he removes it’, ydagtinhum 
dagt ‘he oppresses them’ (western Bedouin 


examples). 


2.2 Morphology 


2.2.1 Pronouns 
2.2.1.1 Personal pronouns 
3rd masc. sg.  buwwa, hu -uh, -ah 
3rd fem. sg. hiyya, hi -ha, -a 
3rd masc. pl. hum -hum, -him 
3rd fem. pl. hin -hin 
2nd masc. sg. inta -ak, -ik, -ié 
2nd fem. sg. inti -i8, -ik, -i¢ 
2nd masc. pl. intu -kum, -cim 
2nd fem. pl. = intan -kin, -cin 
Ist sg. ana -i (poss.), 
-ni (obj.) 

tst pl. naban, ibna,  -na 

nabna, 

hanna, han 
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Notes: 

i. 3rd person forms: -ah is a Bedouin form, 
-uh sedentary. 

ii. 2nd person forms: Feminine singular -ik is 
confined to the Al-Wahiba in southeastern 
Oman, and feminine singular -ic to areas 
in the north which border the United Arab 
Emirates. Both are Bedouin. Masculine sin- 
gular -i¢, masculine plural -cim, and femi- 
nine plural -cin are found only in certain 
central Jabal Axdar villages (cf. Bahraini B 
village dialects). Some speakers have anta, 
anti, etc. rather than the forms listed. 

iii. Ist person forms: hanna and han are 
Bedouin. 

iv. The independent pronouns are frequently 
‘suffixed’ to a verb or noun without any 
particular emphatic sense, e.g. abidana ‘I 
know’ (< ahid + ana), fi zamannabna ‘in our 
[= my] time’ (< zaman + na + bna), ‘indina 
‘at my house’ (< ‘indi + ana). 


2.2.1.2 Indirect object suffixes 

Indirect objects are often expressed by preposi- 
tional complements involving /i ‘to’, which form 
part of the phonological word, e.g. Ratibilli ‘he 
has written to me’ (cf. katbinnuh ‘he has writ- 
ten it’, with a direct object, katibuibbuh ‘he has 
written with it’, with an instrumental object). 
With some verbs, the indirect object is suffixed 
directly to the verb and the direct object carried 
by the particle, e.g. ‘atni iyyah ‘give it to me!’; 
in most cases of such constructions, it is the 
direct object which is suffixed to the verb and 
the indirect object to iyya, e.g. xarriboha iyydy 
‘they’ve ruined it for me’. 


2.2.1.3 Demonstratives 


Proximal masc. sg. (bd)da 
Proximal fem. sg. (ha) di 
Proximal pl. (ha)déla 
Distal masc. sg. (ha)dak 
Distal fem. sg. (ba)dik 
Distal pl. (ha)délak 


The ha- element may be omitted, particularly 
when the demonstratives are used adjectivally, 
e.g. da lbét ‘this house’, dak iss6b ‘that direction’. 
There are some variants, e.g. hddiya (masc. sg.) 
in Sur. 


2.2.1.4 Presentatives 
ha- and do- are used with 2nd person suffixes, 
e.g. hac tumurtub! ‘here’s its fruit [for you]! 
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(Jabal Axdar example), dok grabak! ‘here’s 
your [masc. sg.] date sack!’. The latter form 
can also be used with a double suffix, e.g. 
dokhum man ‘umrahum sittaasar sana wa ma 
foq...‘there are those who are over sixteen 
years old...’. ha- may be prefixed to 3rd person 
suffixes, e.g. ha-hum ulddi ‘these are my sons’. 
The Bedouin dialects, like those of Najd, use the 
particle hummaleé-, to which suffixed pronouns 
are added, to depict a sudden event or scene: 
wila jaha ssta, hummaléba fi mabhallha illi hi 
rabb bah ‘and when winter comes, there she [= 
oryx] is, back in her own territory’ (southern 
Empty Quarter example). 


2.2.1.5 Relative pronouns 

bu, illi, illadi, and il are all in use, often 
by the same speaker, although bu appears to 
be the main sedentary form, e.g. labbub bu 
tistamilihin ‘the pills that you [fem.] are tak- 
ing’, and is less common in Bedouin dialects. 


2.2.1.6 Interrogative pronouns 
mu, mbu, hés, es, wes ‘what?’?; min, minhu 
‘who?’; hén ‘where?’; mata ‘when?; kéf ‘how?’; 
kam/kam min, Sgadd (Batina) ‘how many?’; hal 
min, mal min ‘whose?; min wes, ‘ala mu, bal 
hes, bal mu ‘why??; hén min/mu min ‘which 
of?’. In parts of the Batina, min for ‘what?’, e.g. 
min ismak ‘what’s your name?’ 

Interrogatives have no fixed sentence posi- 
tion; pragmatic factors determine the position. 


2.2.2 Adverbs 

Note that only unusual forms or local innova- 
tions are listed in this section. Some adverbs, 
e.g. ‘dd ‘just, so, then, again’, have very many 
uses and are not easily classifiable (see Brockett 
1985:25—-32 for details). 


2.2.2.1 Temporal 

taw, albin, fi ttari, (fi) l-awgit hadi ‘now, these 
days’; nOb/noba ‘sometimes, also’; md ‘dd ‘no 
longer’; dom ‘always’; killah ‘constantly’; ba‘ad 
‘still, yet, also’; tinna ‘then’; mboén + pronomi- 
nal suffixes ‘originally’; min qabil ‘beforehand’; 
xlaf, ‘uqub ‘afterward’; dxir ‘finally’; marra 
‘straightaway’; abdan, marra (with negation) 
‘never, not at all’; rdyib ‘continuously’; awgat 
‘sometimes’; awwal bddi ‘first of all’; bakir 
‘tomorrow’; ‘uqub bakir ‘the day after tomor- 
row’; ilbdrba ‘last evening’; (min) issubb ‘in 
the early morning’; iddaba ‘in the forenoon’; 
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ilqayla ‘in the early afternoon’; il‘asir ‘in the 
late afternoon’; /éliyya ‘all night’; nhdriyya ‘all 
day’; awwal ‘in the old days’; fi Igddi ‘in the 
future’. 


2.2.2.2 Local 

ibni, hnaha ‘here’, ibnak ‘there’, minnika ‘over 
there’, badir ‘below’, dayir madar ‘around’, 
sida ‘straight ahead, directly’, dak ssob ‘over 
there’, gad/gadi/agadi ‘yonder’, ajay ‘over here’, 
Sawir ‘outside’, bddir ‘seaward’, sdnid ‘inland’. 


2.2.2.3 Manner 

bass ‘only’; kida, kidaha, kidak, Ciba ‘thus, like 
this’; hada nnamana ‘like this’; hast, wdgid/ 
wayid ‘much, very’; zén, hudar, brabar ‘well, 
properly’; killif ‘completely’; yigi, gob/yob, 
taqdir ‘approximately’; (kill) rba‘a ‘together’; 
mul/miliyya ‘at all’ (used only negatively); 
zitat ‘quickly’; didih ‘quickly, directly, on the 
spot’; balas ‘in vain’; ‘asa + pronominal suf- 
fixes ‘maybe, perhaps’; gins ‘like, such as’; ‘ala 
gort...(with following noun) ‘like’. 


2.2.3 Particles 


2.2.3.1 The definite article 

The article is (i)/- or (a)I- and is assimilated by the 
sun letters as in Old Arabic. When prefixed to 
nouns whose first syllable is an open, unstressed 
/i/ or /u/, especially if the following vowel 
is long, it normally becomes la-, e.g. laktab. 


2.2.3.2 Indefinite article 

Some uses of wdahi and had ‘one’ have the 
function of indefinite article when they precede 
the noun, e.g. mat wahi Sadyib, ba‘ad had bagi 
minhum ‘if an old man dies, another one of 
them still remains’. Say ‘thing’ is also used in 
this way when used with objects, e.g. Say yusib, 
u Say taw tamir ‘some [fruits] fattening up, 
some just coming out’. Dialectal tanwin also 
fulfils this function in some phrase types, often 
in a ‘generic’ sense, e.g. rajjal-in ‘aqil ‘a/the wise 


> 


man. 


2.2.3.3. Genitive markers 

mal, bal, hagg, and bu (see 2.2.1.5) are all in 
use, e.g. innabat mal ilfabbala ‘the pollen of the 
male palm tree’, gasmar hal hiwan ‘sorghum 
[feed] for farm animals’, isséb haqq ilbadu ‘the 
steppe of the Bedouin’, ilwayr bu lkarhab ‘elec- 
trical wire’. 
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2.2.3.4 Negative particles 

With all verbs: md, e.g. md rumt asir ‘I couldn’t 
go’. ‘To be no longer’ is md ‘dd, e.g. sbii° wabda 
bass...taklifah ma ‘ad ‘just a week, and the 
pain was no_ longer there’. The particle ma 
is also used with prepositional expressions of 
possession (‘ind, ma‘a, il-), e.g. ma ma‘dy Say fi 
Ibét ‘I have nothing in the house’, and, in most 
sedentary dialects, with adjectives and other 
prepositional phrases as well, e.g. md azyad 
‘not more’. Bedouin dialects in the Batina nor- 
mally have mu, mubu in all these cases, and in 
the Sarqiyya one hears mab, md hub, e.g. ‘adan 
mab zéna albin ‘Aden is no good now’, ilhubub 
ma hub zen...‘if the wind wasn’t blowing 
well...’. md is also used in a variety of set 
expressions to negate existence: md Say (or mda 
Si), md fih, ma mis, e.g. ma Say masluh ‘there 
was no benefit’; md fth biwdandat katir ‘there 
aren’t many [farm] animals’; sayydra md mig 
‘there were no cars’. In western and southern 
Bedouin dialects, md bah is used, e.g. ma bah 
ibil ‘there were no camels’. md had is normally 
‘no one’, e.g. md bad yutri mal sor ‘no one 
mentioned about consultation’. In nominal sen- 
tences, md + independent pronoun or pronoun 
+ mu are both possible, e.g. inta mu(b) rayyal 
or minta (bi) raggal ‘you’re not a [real] man’, 
the former construction being more typical of 
negative of existence, e.g. sisi byut ‘there were 
no houses at all’. 

Ia is used for negative imperatives and opta- 
tives, and as the second negative particle in all 
coordinated negations: ‘an Id = ‘lest’, e.g. mda 
axalliha trub ilmadrasa ‘an Ia titqabhab ‘I don’t 
let her go to school for fear that she’ll become 
immoral’. 


2.2.3.5 Particles to introduce questions 

Like the Bahraini B dialects, the Omani dialects 
attach a clitic a to any word or phrase to create 
a yes-no question (see 2.1.3.4 (a) above). Say/Si 
may also be placed before or after the element 
to be questioned, e.g. si ahlik bakin? ‘are your 
parents still alive?’, ilamma tsili haga, igi lwaga‘ 
aktar Say? ‘when you lift something, does the 
pain get worse?’. Some speakers of mountain 
dialects attach /a to the end of sentences as a 
kind of tag question, or an attention-maintain- 
ing device, e.g. yamlub bi rigluh, yikanzuh, la? 
‘he makes it with his foot, he compresses it [= 
dates], right?’ (cf. Bahraini B dialects). 
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2.2.3.6 Existentials 

fih and Say are most commonly used, e.g. zdjra 
Say mbonha ‘there were ox-walk wells, origi- 
nally’ (Jabal Axdar example), both negated by 
ma, e.g. ma Si fiha ta‘ab ‘there was no effort 
involved in it’. bast (as in Bahrain) is also occa- 
sionally heard, e.g. hast Say md zén ‘there were 
some not very good ones’. 


2.2.3.7 Prepositions 

li ‘to, for’, bi (or ab) ‘with, by means of’, fi (or af) 
‘in, on’, baqq ‘to, for’, ila ‘to, toward’ ‘ala ‘on, 
against’, min ‘from’, ‘an ‘away from, instead of, 
than [in comparisons]’, fog ‘on top of, above’, 
tabt ‘under, near’, badir ‘under, below’, ‘ind 
‘at, with, in the possession of’, ma‘a ‘with, in 
the possession of’, wiyya ‘with’, sob ‘toward’, 
wara, gafa ‘behind’, quddam ‘in front of, oppo- 
site’, mqabil ‘opposite’, ben, ma bén ‘between’, 
gabil ‘before’, ba‘ad, xalf, xlaf, “uqub ‘after’, 
bila, bidun ‘without’, mal, bal, bu ‘of, relating 
to, concerning’, kimda/cima ‘like’, mitil, Sarwa 
‘like’, yamm, bi gamb ‘beside’, din ‘in contrast 
with, different from’, min San ‘for the purpose 
of, for the sake of’, da@yir madar ‘around’. li and 
min form compound prepositions with several 
of these, indicating movement toward or away 
from, e.g. li wara, min foq. 


2.2.3.8 Conjunctions 

walwi/u ‘and’; willa, aw, yallab ‘or’; amma... 
willalamma...amma ‘either...or’; lakin/ldcin 
and bass ‘but’; inn ‘that’; l?ann ‘because’; kinn/ 
cinn ‘as iff; gér innub ‘except that’; b wastit 
innah ‘because of the fact that’; yom, lamma, 
‘when’; min ‘when, since’; lén, ilén, léma ‘until’; 
hatta, ‘asan ‘so that’; ligil ‘because, so that’; ‘an 
la ‘lest’; gabil la, qabil mda ‘before’; ba‘ad ma, 
xalf ma, ‘uqub ma ‘after’; kill ma ‘the more... 
the more; whenever’; mitil md ‘like’; ma dam/ 
imdam ‘as long as’. Conditional conjunctions: 
in, ida, ila, lo, (in) kan/can. 


2.2.3.9 Vocative particles 
yd is used when addressing people by name. 


2.2.3.10 Exclamations 
Particles of affirmation and denial: 

All of the following are used for ‘yes!’: i! é! 
ké! ila! hi! naam! € naam! 

‘No?’ is la! or hd! 

yallah! ‘come on!’; ya lét! ‘would that...!’; 
bass! ‘stop! enough!’; zén! ‘OK’; ila...‘lo and 
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behold!’; ‘ad, which has many uses, for exam- 
ple reproach, e.g. walla ‘ad! = ‘clear off, will 
you!’, cajoling, e.g. isa‘ “ad! ‘listen, why don’t 
you?’; ax! is used to express pain; afa! is used 
to express disgust; ad hid! is said by someone 
wishing to enter a house. s- and wés + noun 
are used to express admiration/surprise, e.g. S- 
balawatha! ‘how pretty she is!’; yd md...‘how 
often!’, e.g. ya mad qit lak...‘how often have I 
told you...’ Also amma: amma badar hiyya! 
‘what a pretty girl [lit ‘full moon’] she is!’ 


2.2.4 Nouns 


2.2.4.1 Gender 

Feminine by usage: most double parts of the 
body; nouns denoting females, e.g. bibi ‘wife’; 
most names of countries; a few common nouns, 
e.g. tawi ‘well’, ard/ard ‘earth, land’, yom ‘day’ 
(some dialects). 


2.2.4.2 Productive patterns 
Common patterns are similar to those found in 
Bahrain and Kuwait. 

A few nouns of local reference end in the 
suffix -0, e.g. balwayo ‘a type of fish [jack pom- 
fret (?)]’. 

The -iyya suffix is highly productive, e.g. 
nhariyya ‘the whole day, by day’, barriyya ‘the 
hot part of the summer’, muxxiyya ‘brains, 
intelligence’ (this form is also common in the 
Bahraini B dialects). 


2.2.4.3. External and internal plural 
Common patterns are similar to those found in 
Bahrain and Kuwait. 

Examples of anomalous or rare patterns: 

sinin < sana ‘year’ 

abwa < abu ‘father’ 

xut < xit ‘sister’ 

fuda < fwad ‘heart’ 

External plurals for human nouns are mainly 
formed with -im [masc.] and -dt [fem.], the lat- 
ter ending also being used for diminutives, e.g. 
bwébdt ‘little doors’ < bwéb), and borrowings, 
e.g. basdt < bds ‘bus’. Words ending in -d(ya) 
also so pluralize, e.g. hasaydt ‘stones’ (< hasa). 
-a is used for some human nouns of the CaC- 
CaC form, e.g. bayyd‘a ‘sellers’, babbdra ‘sea- 
men’. The -iyya suffix is used for some male 
human nouns, e.g. dréwiliyya < dréwil ‘driver’, 
especially those ending in the relational -i, e.g. 
ibadiyya < ibadi ‘Tbadi’. 
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2.2.4.4 Diminutives 
The main patterns are: 


CCéC(a): gséSa ‘small [self-seeded] palm tree’ 
CCéCiC: dkékin ‘small shop’ 

CCayCiC and CCayiC, common in (Bedouin) 
men’s names: zwayyid < zdyid, swaylim < sdlim, 
slayyim < salim 


The suffix -ina is used to denote ‘a bit’ of some- 
thing, e.g. tiSSuina (< tisSa ‘a little’). The -6 suffix 
commonly added to personal names in the east- 
ern Arabian dialects as a hypocoristic diminu- 
tive is also occasionally heard, e.g. abmado. 


2.2.4.5 Vocatives 

The system of vocatives involving bipolar 
address forms (> Bahraini Arabic, Kuwaiti 
Arabic) does not seem to be used in Oman. 
Address forms are on the pattern yd biyi, ya 
xuyi, etc. yak + wi + noun is used in warnings, 
e.g. yak wi lliss! ‘watch out for the thief!’ 


2.2.4.6 Adjectives 

CaCCan/CiCCaC: This is particularly com- 
mon, and in the Omani reflexes of verbs that 
had CaCiC- stems in Old Arabic, it often 
replaces the active participle e.g. sam‘dn ‘having 
heard’, nisydn ‘having forgotten’, kahsdn ‘hard- 
working’, labman ‘bogged down, run aground’, 
miblan ‘affected by drought’. 


2.2.4.7 Color and deficiency adjectives 

CCaC [masc.], CaCCa [fem.], e.g. swad, soda 
‘black’, bmar, hamra ‘red’. Forms such as 
bamar, xadar are heard in the Bedouin dialects, 
although not consistently (see 2.1.2.4). The 
plural uses the suffixes -im [masc.], -at [fem.], 
e.g. bamrin, hamrat. Forms such as abmar are 
interpreted as elatives, i.e. ‘redder’. 


2.2.4.8 Elatives 

These are formed as in Old Arabic. The aCCaC 
pattern has been extended, however, to include 
colors and physical defects (see 2.2.4.6) and 
other forms to which this pattern does not 
apply in Old Arabic, e.g. argal ‘more manly’ 
< ragil ‘man’, astad ‘more expert’ < ustdd ‘mas- 
ter, expert’. 


2.2.5 Numerals 
‘One’ is wahi ~ wabid, wabda |fem.]. It may 
precede the noun (2.2.3.2), or follow it with 
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no obvious difference in sense. Note also the 
phrase kam min wabid/wahda ‘a few’. 

‘Two’ is tnén, feminine tintén, hintén, tnéna. 
The dual or the plural followed or preceded 
by ‘two’ can be used, with no difference in 
meaning; e.g. brumtén, brumtén hintén, harim 
hintén, and hintén harim, for example can all 
be used to mean ‘two women’. In some moun- 
tain dialects, structures of the type tnén nafar 
‘two persons’ are used alongside these. The 
numeral in such structures is always masculine 
even where the noun is feminine, e.g. tnén yom 
‘two days’ (note that yom is feminine in these 
dialects), tnén sd‘a ‘two hours’. Note also the 
common construction involving the number 
‘two’ with suffixed pronouns = ‘both’, e.g. siran 
bi hintén-kin! ‘go, both of you [fem.]!’ 

‘Three’ to ‘ten’: In the sedentary dialects, 
denominations of money and dry weight are 
always singular, and the numeral follows the 
polarity principle. yom, sd‘a, Sahar, sana are 
also often singular, but here the numeral is 
always feminine e.g. taldta yom ‘three days’. 
Otherwise, the sedentary dialects follow the 
normal gender polarity system. The Bedouin 
dialects treat money and weight denomina- 
tions in the same way as the sedentary dialects, 
otherwise, they have plural forms with gender 
polarity marked on the numeral. But there 
are exceptions: ‘month’ is treated as feminine 
when in the plural, e.g. talat Subir. When post- 
posed, the numerals are normally masculine, 
e.g. sibydan taldat ‘three boys’. Telling time: The 
feminine form is normally used in the sedentary 
dialects, and the masculine in the Bedouin dia- 
lects (except sd‘a tintén ‘two o’clock’ for all). 

‘Eleven’ to ‘nineteen’: When enumerating, all 
speakers use the long form, e.g xamsta‘Sar sana 
‘fifteen years’; in counting, and when no noun 
is mentioned, the Bedouin speakers have the 
short form without -ar. 

‘Hundred’: miya or imya, pl. miyat. ‘Thou- 
sand’: alf pl. alaf. 

Larger numbers: lakk, pl. [kak signifies 
100,000. 

Ordinal numbers are regular. 

Count nouns: Some speakers use the -dya 
suffix, e.g. tamdtdya ‘a (single) tomato’; for 
animals, rds or haySa is used, e.g. haySat ganam 
‘one goat’; for bananas, garn, e.g. arba‘it qriun 
moz ‘four bananas’; for other fruits, sob, e.g. 
S6b min da zzaytin ‘one of those olives’; for 
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flowers and plants on stalks, ‘ud, e.g. ‘ud qatt 
‘a single stalk of lucerne grass’. 


2.2.6 Verbs 


2.2.6.1 Forms 


2.2.6.1. Form! 

(a) Perfect stems 

In the sedentary dialects, the factor determining 
the first vowel in the perfect stem is morpho- 
logical, broadly corresponding to the Classical 
Arabic split between roots with V, /a/, which 
have a dialectal a-a pattern, and those with 
Classical Arabic V, /i/ or /u/, which have a 
dialectal i-i or u-u pattern, the latter usually 
occurring in the presence of a labial in C, and 
C, position, e.g. simi‘, Rubur. In these i-i and 
u-u stems, the first vowel is often deleted, e.g. 
smi, kbur. In the Bedouin dialects, the vowel- 
ing of stems depends on phonological factors 
(cf. the Bahraini A dialects): roots in which C, 
or C, are gutturals have a-a, for example, and 
the rest have 7-a, or u-a if labials are C, or C,, 
There is, however, a great deal of variability, 
particularly in areas where speakers of the two 
dialect types live in close proximity. 


(b) Imperfect stems 

In all dialects, sedentary and Bedouin, vowel- 
ing reflects both phonological and (diachronic) 
morphological factors. 


i. If C, or C, is a guttural, the theme vowel is, 
virtually invariably, /a/ and the prefix vowel 
/i/. This same i-a vowel pattern is applied in 
both dialect types to any dialectal imperfect 
verbs that in Classical Arabic had CaCiC 
and CaCuC perfect stem voweling. If C, is a 
guttural, the sedentary and Bedouin dialects 
differ in their treatment. In the sedentary 
dialects, the stem vowel is /i/ or /u/ (depend- 
ing on the dialect), and the prefix vowel 
is /a/ in some dialects, /u/ in others. In the 
Bedouin dialects, the stem vowel is /i/ and 
the prefix vowel is /a/, but in some north- 
ern and southeastern Bedouin dialects, the 
ghawa syndrome (2.1.2.4) applies to such 
verbs. Interestingly, where a verb has C, as 
a guttural and at the same time was in the 
Classical Arabic CaCiC-perfect-stem class, 
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(i.e. where two different imperfect dialectal 
voweling systems, a-i and i-a, ‘compete’) a 
‘compromise’ a-a form results, e.g. ya'mal, 
ya‘lam. 

ii. In nonguttural stems, there is a good deal 
of variation in all dialects, but the most fre- 
quent type of form has /i/ for both theme and 
prefix vowel. However, one also encounters 
forms with u-u in both dialect types. 


2.2.6.1.2 Derived Forms 
Noteworthy semantic aspects are as follows: 

As in most dialects, Form II is mainly tran- 
sitive and causative but can also be denomi- 
native, e.g. Satta ‘to flower in winter’ < Sita 
‘winter’, and intransitive, e.g. rawwah ‘to go 
home’. Like Form II verbs, Form III verbs can 
also be denominative, e.g. ‘dyad ‘to go Eid visit- 
ing’ < ‘id, and intransitive, e.g. xdfas ‘to shrink, 
shrivel [fruit on a branch]’. 

Form IV scarcely exists, having been replaced 
by Forms I and (mainly) II. 

Forms V and VI: Form V is often reflexive or 
mediopassive, e.g. tlabbam ‘to cicatrize, heal’, 
tsaffad ‘to get dressed up’, but it can also 
describe actions which have an effect on the 
agent, e.g. tSawwaf ‘to have a look’. As well 
as its ‘reciprocal action’ value, Form VI often 
implies gradation or repetition, e.g. tihawan 
‘to get better from an illness’. In the perfect of 
Form V and VI verbs, the vowel of the ¢- prefix 
is often elided; in the imperfect some Bed- 
ouin dialects have iyt-, tti-, nti- type prefixes, 
whereas the sedentary have yit-, tit-, nit-. 

Forms VII and VIII are frequently associated 
with reflexive or change-of-state verbs, e.g. 
inqalad ‘to become fused together’, ibtds ‘to 
become thick, coagulated’. Form VII is used to 
express the passive, but in all Oman dialects the 
normal means of passivization is internal vow- 
eling of the form (see 2.2.6.1.3). The in- prefix 
may be prefixed to Forms other than Form I 
to form a passive, e.g. Form II sawwa ‘to do’ 
= insawwa ‘to be done [by human agency]’ 
(as opposed to VIII istawa ‘to turn out [of its 
own accord]’). In some sedentary dialects, there 
has been a > resyllabication of Form VIII, e.g. 
gathad ‘to work hard’ < igtahad. 

Form IX is not used. 

Form X is common, e.g. istabmag ‘to get 
angry’. 
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2.2.6.1.3 Internal passive 

As in a number of other Arabian dialects, the 
internal passive is a common dialect feature in 
Oman, especially in Forms I and II, but passives 
of Form V are also heard. The imperfect forms 
(yiCCaC/yiCaCCaC-type) seem more common 
than perfect ones (C(i)CiC/CiCCiC-type), and 
3rd person forms are more common than rst 
or 2nd person (see Holes 1998 for suggested 
explanations). In general, internal passives 
occur more often in rural sedentary dialects 
than Bedouin ones. In the Capital Area, pre- 
fixed inCaCaC-type forms, the normal means 
of passivization in the eastern Arabian dialects 
in general, seem to be taking over from the 
internal passive. 


2.2.6.2 Inflection 


2.2.6.2.1 Imperfect 
Sedentary dialects: 


yiglis ‘he sits’ singular plural 
3rd masc. yiglis ygilsu 
3rd fem. tiglis ygilsan 
2nd masc. tiglis tgilsu 
2nd fem. tgilsi tgilsan 
Ist aglis niglis 


The above are the canonical syllable structures 
for all sedentary dialect imperfect forms. An 
exception noted is that in a few dialects (e.g. 
Qalhat), in verbs in which C, or C, is a guttural, 
there is no resyllabication of plural forms, with 
stress as usual on the penultimate syllable, e.g. 
yizrdu. The principles for determining prefix 
and theme vowels in unsuffixed forms are in 
2.2.6.1.1 (b) above. In resyllabicated suffixed 
forms, the theme vowel is normally the same 
as in the unsuffixed form, e.g. yiskin/yisiknu, 
yabzim/yhizmu, although there is a tendency 
for /a/ to replace /i/ in verbs which have a gut- 
tural as C,, e.g., y‘arfu often occurs instead of 
yirfu. 
Bedouin dialects: 


yiylis ‘he sits’ singular _ plural 
3rd masc. yaylis iyalsu or iyalsun 
3rd fem. taylis iyalsan 
2nd masc. taylis tyalsu or tyalsiin 
2nd fem. tyalsior _ tyalsan 

tyalsin 
Ist aylis naylis 
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In the Bedouin dialects of the Empty Quar- 
ter and in the dialect of the Al-Wahiba in 
the southeast, one regularly encounters plural 
forms in -dn, typical of the dialects of eastern 
and central Arabia. In areas where there has 
been prolonged contact with other Bedouin 
dialects — the northern Batina and Sur — such 
forms are also encountered, though here mixed 
with sedentary forms lacking -an. 

Aspect/mood prefixes: All dialects have ba- 
and ha- for proximate intent. q/gd‘id is used to 
express continuous or iterative processes. 

The imperative: glis, gilsi, gilsu, gilsan. The 
negative imperative is /d tiglis/tgilsi/tgilsu/tgilsan. 


2.2.6.2.2 Perfect 
Sedentary dialects: 


galas ‘he sat’ singular plural 
3rd masc. galas galsu 
3rd fem. galasit or 

galsit or galsan 

galsat 
2nd masc. galast/glast galastu/glastu 
2nd fem. galasti/glasti galastan/glastan 
Ist galast/glast galasna/glasna 


Verbs with i-i voweling have similar forms, 
except that the initial /i/ is usually deleted in 
the 3rd person masculine singular, e.g. ktir ‘it 
grew abundant’, and the 3rd person feminine 
singular is of the type kitrit. Where C, is a 
guttural, the vowel of the 3rd person feminine 
singular ending tends to be -at, rather than -it, 
e.g. firbat ‘she was happy’, sim‘at ‘she heard’. 
In all forms with a Cv-CvCC syllable structure, 
the unstressed short vowel is often deleted, e.g. 
glast, etc. 
Bedouin dialects: 


yalas ‘he sat’ singular _ plural 
3rd masc. ylas ylasaw/u or ylisaw/u 
3rd fem. ylasit or ylasan or ylisan 
ylisat 
2nd masc. ylast ylastaw/tu 
2nd fem. ylasti ylastan 
Ist ylast ylasna 


In some Bedouin dialects of the Empty Quarter, 
/j/ is the usual reflex of Old Arabic jim, not /y/, 
thus jlast, etc. 
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2.2.6.3 Participles 

The morphology of active and passive partici- 
ples is similar to that of Old Arabic. CvCCan is 
a highly productive innovation and provides an 
alternative to CaCiC in many verbs that have i-i 
voweling in the perfect (i.e. those that had Old 
Arabic CaCiC- and CaCuC- perfect stems) — see 
2.2.4.5 above. See 2.1.3.6 (b) for the shape of 
suffixed active participle forms. 


2.2.6.4 Verbal nouns 
Form I: These are similar to those in other Gulf 
dialects. 

Derived form verbal nouns: 

The unusual asterisked forms below were all 
recorded in the speech of uneducated speakers in 
interior villages in the Jabal Axdar region, and 
from the Sargiyya town of Mudaybi. Several 
of them are attested for Old Arabic in Wright 
(1896: I, 115-116). Reinhardt (1894:168-169) 
gives many more such forms, now obsolescent. 


II: taCCiC: tasfid ‘tidying, cleaning preparing 
[coffee]’ 
tvCCuC (also Form V): taqdum ‘offering of 
food’ 
CaCCiCa/CaCCaCa: 
‘development’ 


tawwira*/tawwara* 


V: tiCaCCiC(a): tixarrib* ‘becoming corrupt’, 
tilabbisa* ‘dressing up’, tisawwifa* ‘having 
a look’ 
tiCvCCaCa: tibissara ‘season when dates 
first ripen’ 
tCuCCa: trukba ‘fireplace of stone’ 


Modern Standard Arabic-type verbal nouns 
Forms V, VI, VII, VIII, X do occur, but not in 
uneducated speech. 


2.2.7. Weak verbs 


2.2.7.1 Geminates 

Perfect forms with consonant-initial suffixes are 
on the usual pattern CaCCéC. There is contrac- 
tion of the doubled consonant in the active 
participle of Form I, e.g. babb rib ‘dextrous, 
expert’, and in the Form III and VI paradigms, 
e.g. thaggu ‘they argued with each other’. 


2.2.7.2 T verbs 
In the perfect of Form I, the initial syllable is 
lost in some verbs, e.g. kal ‘to eat’, xad ‘to 
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take’, and the verb is conjugated either like a 
strong verb (kalt, etc.) or like a doubled one 
(kalét); if it has final weak radical, e.g. ta ‘to 
come, bring’, it behaves like a weak verb (tét, 
etc.). In other verbs, /’/ has simply been lost, 
e.g. amar ‘to order’, or been replaced by /w/, 
e.g. wann ‘to groan’. In the sedentary dialects, 
the imperfect of kal, xad has the prefix vowel 
/a/ or /d/, e.g. yokil. In the Bedouin dialects, 
this vowel is /a/: yakil. The verb ta, which is 
only found in the sedentary dialects, has a ya- 
imperfect prefix: ydti ‘he comes, brings’, passive 
yata or yuta ‘it is brought’. The active participle 
is of the maCCiC form: makil, mati, passive 
participles makul (or maykul), matday. 

In Form II, // has been lost in the perfect 
in some verbs, e.g. addan ‘to call to prayer’, 
but reappears intervocalically in the imperfect: 
y?addin (but Bedouin yinnis). In others, it has 
been replaced by /w/, e.g. wakkad ‘to be certain 
of, know well’. 

Form I imperatives are typically of the type 
kil, kli, klu, klan. 


2.2.7.3. Iw verbs 
The /w/ is preserved in the Form I imperfect in 
all dialects, becoming y0- or yi-, e.g. yiSab, 
and in the imperative, e.g. dquf! ‘stop!’ In the 
passive participle, /aw/ often becomes /a/, e.g. 
magud ‘existent’. 


2.2.7.4 IIw/y verbs 

The vowel of the Form I imperative is usually 
long in the Bedouin and most sedentary dialects, 
e.g. gul ‘say!’, etc. but short in a few sedentary 
ones: sir ‘go!’. In the passive participle, /y/ and 
/wi/ are treated as strong consonants (with /w/ 
> /y/), e.g. masyud ‘caught’. The VIII perfect 
behaves as Form I, e.g. Stuft ‘I saw’. 


2.2.7.5 Iw/y verbs 

All IIIw/y verbs are treated as verbs with final 
/y/. There are two types: the imperfect /a/ type, 
e.g. bqi, yibgqa, and the imperfect /i/ type, e.g. 
dara, yidri. Verbs which in Old Arabic had 
final hamza lost it, and their imperfects were 
absorbed into the /a/ type, and Old Arabic final- 
/w/ verbs have been absorbed by the /i/ type. 
One verb appears in both forms baga, yabgi/ 
yibga ‘to want’. In both types of weak verb, it is 
a characteristic of the Omani sedentary dialects 
that /y/ is always treated as a strong radical in 
all forms, e.g. daryit ‘she knew’, tdaryan ‘you 
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[fem. pl.] know’. The same is true of the derived 
forms. In the Bedouin dialects, forms without 
the /y/ are the rule, as in eastern Arabia. 

In the sedentary dialects, another peculiarity 
is that the passive participle of final weak verbs 
is typically of the form maCCay, e.g. maqlay 
‘cooked’. 


2.2.7.6 Irregular verbs 
The verb ga/ya ‘to come’: 


sedentary Bedouin 
singular 
3rd masc. ga ygi ya iyi 
3rd fem. gayit tgi yat or tyi 
yat 
2nd masc. git tgi yit tyi 
2nd fem. giti tigyi or yiti tyi or 
tgiyi tyin 
Ist git agi yit ayi 
plural 
3rd masc. giyuor yigyuor yaw tyu or 
giyyu —-ygiyu iyun 
3rd fem. giyan or yigyan or yan iyan 
giyyan giyan 
2nd masc. gitu tigyuor yitaw tyu 
tgiyu or yitu. or 
tyun 
2nd fem. gitan tigyan or yitan — tyan 
tgiyan 
Ist gina ngi yina nyt 


In some Bedouin dialects of the Empty Quarter, 
as previously noted, this verb would have /j/, 
e.g. jit etc. On suffixation with a consonant- 
initial suffix, there is, in the case of -aw often, 
and in the case of -an always, consonant dou- 
bling, e.g. yawwok ‘they [masc. pl.] came to 
you’ (also: yok), yannak ‘they [fem. pl.] came 
to you’. 

There are a number of interesting variants 
for ‘to come’, all in the sedentary dialects. As 
already noted, ta ‘to come; to bring’ survives, 
used mainly in the imperfect, e.g. tati lib ta‘am 
‘she brings him food’. It also occurs, as in Old 
Arabic, with bi in the sense ‘bring’ e.g. yata buh 
‘it is brought’, and in the ‘amalgamated’ form 
tab, yitib ‘to bring’, e.g. tabu li Sway duwa ‘they 
brought me some medicine’, alongside the more 
common gdb, yigib. The variant ada, yddi ‘to 
come; to bring’ also occurs in some dialects as 
an alternative to ta, ydti. 
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2.2.8 Quadriliterals 

Quadriliterals are common. The main types 
are reduplicatives, e.g. taftaf ‘to tear, rip’, and 
with t- prefix ddabdab ‘to become covered in 
pustules’; echoic, mimetic in which C, often = 
/l, r, n/, e.g. barbag ‘to bubble’; C, = /w/ or /y/: 
sOlaf ‘to chat’ with reciprocal pattern tisdlaf 
‘to chat with each other’ < salfa ‘matter’; tfosa 
‘to sit with parted legs’; béxal ‘to be miserly’. 
With a t- prefix, the latter denotes the adop- 
tion of bodily/mental states which are foreign 
to the individual concerned, e.g. tsémax ‘to 
pretend to be deaf’ (cf. Kuwaiti and Bahraini 
dialects). C, = /r, n/ may be an insertion or the 
result of dissimilation, e.g. xarbat ‘to mix up’ 
< xabat ‘to beat’, tsansah ‘to slide, slither’ < 
tsabsab. Others fall into no particular pattern, 
e.g. labwaz ‘to stain, make dirty’, thankar ‘to 
become turbid’. Apart from the above, there are 
denominatives formed from secondary forms, 
e.g. tmargah ‘to swing, sway’ (< marguba). For 
more examples see Holes (2004). 
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Onomastics > Proper Names 


Onomatopoeia > Sound Symbolism 


Optimality Theory 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Many phonetic and phonological observations 
can be conveniently recast in terms of theories 
of linguistic preference and natural generative 
phonology (cf. Hooper 1976), notably in terms 
of the approach of Vennemann (1983, 1988), 
which was applied to Semitic by Edzard (1991). 
Optimality Theory, originally proposed by 
Prince and Smolensky (1993), offers a formal 
means to capture the ‘constraint ranking’ 
that is implicit in the rejection of disallowed 
forms and the evaluation of competing forms 
(‘candidates’) of linguistic surface forms. While 
Optimality Theory nowadays also provides 
meaningful applications to other realms of 
grammar, notably syntax (for an application 
in Arabic historical morphology, see Kusters 
2003), it continues to be most prominent as an 
explanatory device for linguistic features at the 
interface of phonology and morphology. Recent 
linguistic theory has paid so much attention to 
the phonotactics of Arabic dialects and other 
Semitic and Afro-Asiatic languages, notably 
varieties of Berber, that a summary of the most 
interesting applications of Optimality Theory 
to the morphophonology of different varieties 
of Arabic is warranted. 

In Optimality Theory, the set of forms that 
may reasonably be assumed to be potential 
surface forms is often referred to as the ‘richness 
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of the base’. One can, in principle, use the 
same term in reference to the availability of 
simultaneously occurring forms, some of which 
may be true alternatives and some of which 
may be regional variants. In the framework of 
Optimality Theory, the co-occurring forms, or 
rather the forms that are subject to linguistic 
evaluation, are called ‘candidates’. 

One other central concept in Optimality 
Theory is markedness. Broadly speaking, 
‘marked’ refers to forms that are unusual, rare, 
or harder to pronounce, whereas ‘unmarked’ 
refers to forms that are natural, more frequent, 
or easier to pronounce. The latter state is often 
called ‘well-formedness’. On the segmental level, 
for example, velarized stops are considered 
‘marked’, whereas plain (nonvelarized) stops are 
considered ‘unmarked’. On the suprasegmental 
level, for example, the universally ‘unmarked’ 
syllable structure is CV: onset, nucleus, and no 
coda; other syllable structures (CVC, CVCC, 
CCVCC, etc.) are then considered ‘marked’. 
And even within one and the same syllable type, 
there may be more or less marked specimens of 
different quality, depending on the internal 
structure of syllable onset and syllable coda. 


2. BASIC CONCEPTS AND TENETS 
OF OPTIMALITY THEORY 


Optimality Theory, which always aims at 
singling out one ‘optimal’ form, has the po- 
tential to evaluate at least the following mor- 
phophonological parameters (cf. McCarthy and 


Prince 1994:335): 


i. Segmental harmony (unmarkedness, itself 
consisting of various dimensions, some 


conflicting); 

ii. Syllabic harmony (having an onset, lacking 
a coda); 

iii. Faithfulness (identity between input and 
output); 


iv. Alignment (coincidence of edges of mor- 
phological and phonological constituents); 

v. Metrical parsing (satisfying constraints 
on exhaustivity and alignment of metrical 
feet); 

vi. Template satisfaction (meeting shape or 
constituency requirements imposed on the 
reduplicated string); 

vii. Exactness of copying relation; and 
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viii. Identity between the reduplicated string 
and the base to which it is attached. 


While the references to segmental harmony 
and syllabic harmony are quite straightfor- 
ward and unproblematic, the reference to 
faithfulness is interesting insofar as the 
concept of ‘underlying representation’ (i.e. the 
‘input’), which Optimality Theory purports to 
discard, is reintroduced, so to speak, via the 
backdoor. 

It is important to note that usually not 
all of these parameters can be optimized in 
any given form. The principle underlying this 
circumstance is often called the ‘fallacy of 
perfection’ (cf. also Vennemann 1988:1ff.). For 
instance, words that are entirely made up of 
CV syllables — this being the ‘optimal’ syllable 
structure — may turn out to be lengthy or 
otherwise clumsy to pronounce. 

One can narrow down Optimality Theory 
to five basic tenets (cf. McCarthy and Prince 


1994:3): 


i. Universality: U[niversal] G[rammar] pro- 
vides a set {Con} of constraints that are 
universal and universally present in all 
grammars; 

ii. Violability: constraints are violable, but 
violation is minimal; 

iii. Ranking: the constraints of {Con} are 
ranked on a language-particular basis; the 
notion of minimal violation is defined in 
terms of this ranking, and a grammar is a 
ranking of the constraint set; 

iv. Inclusiveness: the constraint hierarchy eval- 
uates a set of candidate analyses that are 
admitted by very general considerations of 
structural well-formedness; 

v. Parallelism: best-satisfaction of the con- 
straint hierarchy is computed over the whole 
hierarchy and the whole candidate set; 
there is no serial derivation. 


McCarthy and Prince (1994:335-336) con- 
clude: 


The construction of a grammar in 
Optimality Theory is essentially a matter 
of determining the proper ranking of the 
set of constraints {Con}, and to that end the 
constraint tableau is a useful calculational 
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device. A typical constraint tableau, 
showing the domination of constraint B by 
constraint A, is the following: 


(1) Example of a Constraint Tableau, A > 
B, /in,/ = k-cand, 


Candidates A B 


a. & k-cand, 


b. = k-cand, ae 


In this tableau, it is assumed that, given the 
input /in,/, the generator Gen supplies at 
least the candidates k-cand, and k-cand,. 
Constraints A and B disagree on these two 
candidates, and since the A-obeying k-cand, 
is optimal, constraint A must dominate 
constraint B. In this and other tableaux, 
constraints are shown in domination order, 
and violation-marks are indicated by ‘*’. 
The optimal candidate is called out by ‘=’, 
and fatal constraint violations are signalled 
by ‘!. Below these fatal violations, cells 
are shaded to indicate their irrelevance to 
determining the outcome of the comparison 
at hand. 


Preservation of faithfulness and preservation 
of markedness are the two basic competing 
constraints at the heart of Optimality Theory. 
Then, there are many other language-specific 
constraints that determine the morphopho- 
nological ‘fine-tuning’ in the language under 
observation. While constraints as such are 
supposed to be universal, their ordering is 
usually language-specific. 

For an in-depth introduction to Optimality 
Theory, see Kager (1999) and McCarthy 
(2002). McCarthy (2004) is a reader covering 
the areas of prosody, segmental phonology, and 
interfaces between various levels of grammar. 
The Rutgers Optimality Archive (http://roa. 
rutgers.edu/index.php3) is an excellent resource 
for pdf versions of papers in the Optimality 
Theory framework. The OT archive can also 
be searched specifically for languages; as of 
this writing (May 2007), a search yields twelve 
papers dealing (among others) with Arabic, 
nine dealing with Modern Hebrew, and one 
dealing with Berber and Cushitic data. 
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3. IsSUES IN SEMITIC AND 
AFRO-ASIATIC LINGUISTICS AS 
REFLECTED IN OPTIMALITY 
THEORY 


Already in their seminal paper on Optimality 
Theory, Prince and Smolensky (1993) place 
much weight on the analysis of syllabification 
in the Imdlawn Tashilhiyt dialect (variety) 
of Berber, based on data provided in Dell 
and Elmedlaoui (1985) and later studies (see 
the precise algorithm for syllabification in 
McCarthy 2004:7-17). In this language variety, 
almost any consonant apparently can serve as 
the nucleus of a syllable, but a nucleus with 
a higher degree of sonority is more natural. 
Consider the syllabification output of the form 
/kaul-tn/ ‘make them [masc.] plentiful!’ (cf. Dell 
and Elmedlaoui 1985:110), which is fa.wL. 
tN (syllable-nuclear consonants are represented 
in capitals). The relevant constraints for a 
preferred syllable structure in this context are 
the following: 


Ons (the Onset Constraint): Syllables must have 
onsets (except phrase-initially). 


Hnuc (the Nuclear Harmony Constraint): A higher 
sonority nucleus is more harmonic than one of 
lower sonority. 


As the top priority is to provide syllables 
with onsets, the constraint ONS ‘outranks’ or 
‘dominates’ the constraint HNuc in this case. 
This circumstance is mirrored in Tableau 2. 


(2) Constraint Tableau for the comparison of 
second syllable candidates for /haultn/ ‘make 
them [masc.] plentiful!’ 


Candidates Ons 


~.WwL.~ III 


Hnuc 


a. 


b. ~.ul.~ a lul 


Having no consonantal onset, the candidate 
~.ul.~ incurs a fatal violation (* !), as stipulated 
by the constraint Ons. As in Tableau 1, cells 
‘below’ (i.e. to the right of) the fatal violation 
are shaded to indicate their irrelevance to 
determining the outcome of the comparison 
under investigation. In other words, the fact 
that lul is a ‘better’ nucleus than Ill plays no role 
in terms of its place on the sonority scale. 
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Alderete (1997) analyzes dissimilation phe- 
nomena in the Cushitic language Oromo and 
in Tashilhiyt Berber, among other languages. 
As a result of a co-occurrence restriction in 
the latter variety of Berber, which rules out 
more than one labial in a word, derivational 
m-prefixes are dissimilated (or delabialized) in 
front of a root already containing a labial (/b, 
f, m/; cf. also Edzard 1992 for related processes 
in Akkadian and Ethio-Semitic). Again, we are 
looking at two competing constraints: 


*PL/LAB* stem: Ban any stem with two segments with 
independent Place specification [labial]; 


Ipent[Place]: Corresponding segments in input and 
output agree in [space] specification. 


Tableau 3, using the reflexive form nkaddab 
‘he was considered a liar’, captures the intrinsic 
hierarchy of these two constraints, i.e. the 
circumstance that *PL/LAB?sem dominates IDENT 
[Place]. 


(3) Constraint Tableau for delabialization as a 
result of dissimilation 


Input: m-kaddab *PL/LAB* 
a. © [n-kaddab] tem * 
b. [m-kaddab]eem | * ! 


IDENT[PLACE| 


A number of recent papers (e.g. Graf 2000; Graf 
and Ussishkin 2002) analyze stress assignment 
and nominal reduplication in Modern Hebrew. 
Bat-El (1996) covers the morpho-phonology of 
Hebrew blends. Rose and Walker (2004) deal 
with co-occurrence restrictions in the Ethio- 
Semitic languages Amharic and Chaha and the 
Omotic language Gimira. 


4. CASE STUDIES OF THE 
APPLICATION OF OPTIMALITY 
THEORY TO ARABIC 
DIALECTOLOGY 


The interaction of > stress on the one hand and 
vowel > epenthesis and deletion (> syncope) 
on the other hand in Arabic dialects has been a 
crucial issue in recent linguistic theory (roughly 
since the late 1970s; see, e.g., Selkirk 1981; 
Broselow 1982). At issue are first and foremost 
the different patterns (or ‘directionalities’) of 
vowel epenthesis in various groups of Arabic 
dialects. Morphologically derived CCC clusters — 
one of the ‘model forms’ being /gilt-la/ ‘I/you 
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[masc. sg.] told him’ — can be syllabified as 
gilitla (‘VC-dialect’; this is how it appears in 
many Iraqi dialects), as giltila (‘CV-dialect’; 
cf. Cairene 7ultilu), or (without change) as 
giltla (‘C-dialect’, cf. giltlu in many Moroccan 
dialects). More recent research analyzes these 
different output forms in connection with 
constraints posed by prosodic theory and gives 
an account of the resulting surface forms in 
terms of constraint ranking (cf., e.g., Broselow 
1992; Abu-Mansour (1995); Farwaneh 1995; 
Zawaydeh 1997). Kiparsky (2003) and Watson 
(forthcoming) additionally resort to the status 
of ‘semisyllables’ in order to describe the ‘input’ 
forms. The model form /giltla/, for instance, 
can be represented prosodically as in Figure 1 
in VC- and C-dialects (» = word; @ = foot; o = 
syllable; 1 = mora): 


Figure 1. Prosodic representation of /giltla/ 


oO 


Ina VC-dialect, the less-than-fortunate situation 
with the unaffiliated t is remedied in that an 
epenthetic i is inserted to its left side. Watson, 
making use of the constraint designations 
developed in Kiparsky (2003), provides the 
analysis in Tableau 4 for the postlexical level 
in VC-dialects. The crucial point here is the 
ranking of the constraints LICENSE-u and 
Repuce. The former stipulates that each mora 
must be ‘licensed’, i.e. affiliated with the next 
higher prosodic level, in this case the syllable. 
The latter stipulates that the number of light 
(CV) syllables be minimal. 


(4) Constraint Tableau for gilitla ‘I/you [masc. 
sg.] told him’ on the postlexical level in VC- 
dialects 


Input:/gilt-la/ LICENSE-[_ | REDUCE 


as. (gil)tu.la at 


b. «= (gi)lit.la = 
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Tableau 4 illustrates that the candidate (gil)tu.la 
incurs a fatal violation of the LIcENSE-y con- 
straint (the ¢ is not ‘licensed’), which outranks 
(dominates) the other constraint REDUCE. 
Beyond that example, Watson (forthcoming) 
shows that Kiparsky’s (2003) typology of CV-, 
VC-, and C-dialects must indeed be refined and 
expanded to a four-type model in view of the 
complexity of the data. 

In Table 1, the perfect paradigm of the verb 
kitab (Standard Arabic kataba) in the Arabic 
dialect spoken by educated Muslims in Baghdad 
(cf. Erwin 1963:84; Broselow forthcoming:16— 
20) is given. 


Table 1. Perfect paradigm of kitab ‘he wrote’ 


3.M.sg. kitab 

3.£.sg. kitbat 

2.m.sg. kitabit 
2.f.sg. kitabti 
L.c.sg. kitabit 
3.c.pl. kitbaw 
2.c.pl. kitabtu 
t.c.pl. kitabna 


Broselow is interested first and foremost in a 
contrastive analysis of the forms kitbat (3rd 
pers. fem. sg.) and kitdbit (2nd pers. masc. 
sg./Ist pers. comm. sg.), as the latter surface 
contradicts normal stress patterns in this and 
other Arabic dialects. Both forms can be derived 
synchronically as in Table 2. 


Table 2. Synchronical derivation of kitbat 
and kitabit 


/kitab+at/ /kitab+t/ 
Syncope kitbat — 
Syllabification kit.bat ki-tab.t 
Stress assignment __ kit.bat ki.tab.t 
Epenthesis — ki.tab.it 
Resyllabification — ki.ta.bit 

[kitbat] [kitabit] 


Broselow’s careful argument shows that the 
data do not lend themselves to a coherent 
phonological analysis in terms of serial deriv- 
ation, especially if one takes into consid- 
eration corresponding forms of weak verbs. 
As an alternative within the Optimality Theory 
framework, she suggests an effect of morpho- 
logical distinctness, contrasting the bases of 
[+3.ps.] and [-3.ps.] forms. This constraint is 
formulated as follows: 
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[-3] Contrast: A base bearing a non-third person 
([-3]) suffix must be distinct from the unmarked 
[+3] base in the identity of the stressed vowel. 


This constraint is in turn outranked (dominated) 
by a constraint which outrules complex codas in 
this dialect (*CoMpLExCopa), but it dominates 
the other two other relevant constraints in this 
case, STRESSCONSTRAINTS and SyNcorE. The 
Tableaux 5 and 6 illustrate the situation. 


(5) Constraint Tableau for kitbat ‘she wrote’ 


Input: ComPLeX | [-3] STRESS SYNCOPE 
/kitab+at/ | Copa CONTRAST | CONSTRAINTS 
(kitab) 
a. kitabat ba 
b. &© kitbat 
c. kitabat det} 


(6) Constraint Tableau for kitabit ‘you [masc. 
sg.|/I wrote’ 


Input: ComPLex| [-3] STRESS SYNCOPE 
/kitab+at/ Copa CONTRAST | CONSTRAINTS| 
(kitab) 
a. kitabit pa 
b. kitbit 
c. & kitabit ae) 


In the case of (5), the candidates kitabat and 
kitdbat incur fatal violations with respect to the 
constraints STRESSCONSTRAINTS and SYNCOPE, 
respectively. In the case of (6), the candidates 
kitabit and kitbit incur fatal violations with 
respect to the constraint [-3]CONTRAST, as the 
desire is to maximize contrast between the [+3] 
and [-3] forms. Hence, it is irrelevant here 
that the optimal candidate kitabit violates the 
constraint STRESSCONSTRAINTS. 

Another highly prominent issue in cyclic 
phonology, which by now has also witnessed 
an Optimality Theory treatment, concerns the 
‘underapplication’ of > syncope in (most) VC- 
dialects, notably Levantine dialects, in which 
minimal pairs such as fhimna ‘we understood’ 
(Standard Arabic fahimnd) vs. fibimna ‘he 
understood us’ (Standard Arabic fahima-nd) 
arise; in both cases /fihimna/ is considered to 
be the ‘underlying representation’ or ‘input’ 
(cf. Brame 1974; Kenstowicz 1981; Mitchell 
1993:156). Precisely this minimal pair has also 
caught the attention of scholars working in the 
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framework of Optimality Theory (cf. Kenstowicz 
1996; Kager 1999:278-293; Kiparsky 2003: 
162-163). The traditional derivation of these 
forms in terms of a cyclical analysis (‘extrinsic 
rule ordering’) in Table 3 shows the interaction 
of stress assignment and vowel syncope, viz. the 
blocking of the latter in the base in front of the 
object (accusative) suffix (cf. Kager 1999:281). 


Table 3. Derivation of fhimna ‘we understood’ 
and fibimna ‘he understood us’ 


we understood heunderstood us 


Input [fihim-na]s.1j [[fihim-]na],.. 
Cycle 1 
Stress fihim-na fihim 
Cycle 2 
Stress — fihim-na 
Postcyclic 
i-Syncope _—_ fhim-na application 
blocked 
Destressing mot applicable  fihim-na 
Output fhimna fihimna 


Within the framework of Optimality Theory, 
which avoids derivations (and hence inter- 
mediary representations), it is possible to 
capture the emergence of the different output 
forms by claiming that the unstressed vowel [i] 
in a verb form with object suffix is protected 
from deletion if the verb form’s base (without 
the object suffix) is indeed stressed, as is the case 
with fihim ‘he understood’. (The same holds 
mutatis mutandis for nouns with possessive 
suffixes.) Technically, this constraint can be 
formulated as follows: 


HeapMax-BA: Every segment in the base’s pro- 
sodic head [i.e. in this case, the first syllable of the 
word (‘base’) fihim] has a correspondent in the 
affixed form: 
[fi-him] 

| 
([[fi.-him]na] 


The other two necessary constraints in this 
context are: 


No [1]: /i/ is not allowed in light [open, unstressed] 
syllables; 


Max-IO: Every segment in the input has a 
correspondent in the output. 


No [i] Is ranked higher (and thus represented 
more leftward in the tableau) since vowel 
deletion in forms such as fhimna occurs at the 
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expense of the constraint Max-IO. In turn, 
HeEADMax-BA is ranked higher than No [i], 
since vowel deletion is blocked, i.e. i-syncope 
is ‘underapplied’ whenever the base identity 
constraint is relevant, as in fibimna. 

The interaction of these three constraints is 
shown in Tableaux 7 and 8. 


(7) Constraint Tableau for fhimna ‘we 
understood’ 


Input: filhim-na/ | HEADMax-BA 


No [i] | Max-IO 
Base: none 


a. [fi.him.na] ihe 


b. «= [fhimna] 


(8) Constraint Tableau for fibimna ‘he 
understood us’ 


Input: fihim-na/ | HEADMax-BA | No [i] | Max-IO 
Base: none 

a. & [fi.him.na] 4 

b. [fhimna] at 


In the case of (7), the constraint No [i] ‘outranks’ 
the faithfulness constraint requiring that input 
segments have correspondents in the output. 
Therefore, the candidate [fi.him.na] incurs a 
fatal violation. The constraint HEADMax-BA 
does not apply in this case, as there is no base. 
In the case of (8), where there is a base ([fi.him]), 
it is the candidate [fhimna] that incurs a fatal 
violation, since the highest ranking constraint 
HeEADMax-BA is not upheld. 

Kiparsky (2003:162ff.) deals with the same 
minimal pair based on his constraint-based 
elaboration of Lexical Phonology and Mor- 
phology and presents pertinent constraint 
tableaux for the lexical (as opposed to the 
postlexical) level of these output forms. 

These examples of applications of Optimality 
Theory to Arabic (dialectology) are by no 
means exhaustive. Further applications include 
McCarthy (2005a), where the length of stem- 
final vowels in colloquial Arabic is accounted 
for, and McCarthy (2z005b), where whole 
paradigms are ranked in terms of Optimality 
Theory. 

Finally, one should not forget that there 
is also a historical dimension to Optimality 
Theory. Prince and Smolensky (1993; cited 
here after McCarthy 2004:29) acknowledge 
this by referring to the following statement as 
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“Panini’s Theorem on Constraint ranking”: 
“the presence of a more general constraint 
in a superordinate position in a hierarchy 
will eliminate all opportunities for a more 
specialized constraint in a subordinate position 
to have any effects in the grammar”, such as 
“Panini’s Theorem on Constraint ranking”. 
Sibawayhi’s radically descriptive approach to 
grammar (cf. Carter 1973:146 n.) lends itself 
especially well to Optimality Theory, as he 
often lists simultaneously occurring forms — 
sometimes associated with the speech of 
different tribes — which he then indeed ranks 
with value judgments such as hasan ‘good’, 
-absan ‘better’, or simply ‘arabi ‘Arabic’ (e.g. 
in the very last sentence of Chap. 571, Kitab 
IV, 485), according to certain parameters. The 
different masddir (sg. masdar ‘infinitive’) of 
the verb watada ‘to pin’ may serve as an 
illustration (cf. Kitab IV, 474). According to 
Sibawayhi, there occurred an array of forms, 
ranging from watd/watid (in the Hijaz) and 
wadd (with the Tamim) to tida (cf. Rabin 
1951:1-5). While the masdar forms watd and 
watid are superior in terms of preserving the 
linguistic input (especially with respect to 
the root consonants), the assimilated masdar 
form wadd is superior in terms of linguistic 
‘naturalness’, i.e., it is easier to pronounce 
and hence phonologically unmarked. The latter 
form has the disadvantage, though, of being 
identical with the masdar form of the verb 
wadda ‘to love’, which is, of course, not related 
to watada. The best (‘optimal’) masdar form 
is clearly tida, which meets the criteria of both 
faithfulness to the linguistic input (with respect 
to the second and third root consonants) and 
naturalness. 

Sibawayhi’s observations may be recast more 
technically in terms of Optimality Theory (cf. 
Edzard 2000). Recall that Optimality Theory is 
in principle designed to single out the optimal 
surviving candidate and to throw out the rest 
of the candidates. In contrast to the standard 
application of Optimality Theory, the masdar 
forms watd/watid (in the Hijaz) and wadd (with 
the Tamim) are not disallowed, even though 
they are (were) regionally limited. The masdar 
form tida has the advantage of best preserving 
the root structure w-t-d in its (acoustic) output 
form, even though the first root consonant C, 
(= w) is lost. But in the case of verbs Iw (C, = 
w) in Arabic, the clear articulatory preservation 
of the last two consonants appears to be crucial 
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for an easy recognition of the form. This 
observation can be technically rephrased to the 
extent that the output has to match the input 
with respect to C, and C,. Hence, this is the 
dominating constraint in this context, and wadd 
is clearly the worst candidate. Incidentally, 
watd is probably just as bad, because the 
surface pronunciation is almost certainly bound 
to be [watt]. The next constraint operating in 
this example is the circumstance that syllable 
codas with increasing sonority are universally 
disfavored for clear articulatory reasons. Such 
syllable codas are almost ‘crying out’ for an 
epenthetic vowel. The form watid may be 
considered the result of such an epenthetic 
process. Finally, there is the universal tendency 
to reduce the number of syllables with weak 
onsets. Tableau 9 simply demonstrates the 
mutually opposing forces (‘constraints’) of 
faithfulness between input and output on the 
one hand (IpENT-IO-RootT), and phonological 
naturalness (unmarkedness) on the other hand 
(*INCR-SON-Cop) — the opposing ‘candidates’ 
here are watd and wadd: 


(9) Constraint Tableau, IDENT-IO-ROOT >> 
*INCR-SON-COD 


Candidates | IDENT-IO-RooT| *INcR-SON-CoD 
a. & watd 

b. wadd |*! 

Tableau 9 illustrates that neither of the 


two candidates watd and wadd is ‘perfect’. 
Assuming, however, that preserving the root 
consonants is more important than having an 
easy-to-pronounce syllable coda, i.e. in technical 
terms, that IDENT-IO-Root dominates *INCR- 
Son-Cop, the candidate watd emerges as the 
better and hence ‘optimal’ masdar form. 
Tableau 10 summarizes the more complex 
situation involving all four masdar forms. 


(ro) Constraint Tableau, IbENT-IO-C,-C, >> 
*INCR-SON-COD >> *WEAK-ONS 


Candidates] IDENT-IO-| *INcR- *WEAK-ONS 
C.-C, Son-CoD 

a. & tida 

b. — watid i 

c. watd i He 

d. wadd zal 
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Tableau ro clearly illustrates the ranking of 
the three constraints — here one might also 
call them ‘tendencies’ — that are operational in 
determining the ‘quality’ of the different masdar 
forms. Note that the form wadd is marked with 
an exclamation mark, which signals the fatal 
incurrence of the violation of the constraint 
IpENT-IO-C,-C,. The forms watd and watid 
incur violation marks as well, but only on a 
lower constraint level. 


5. SUMMARY 


The central idea of Optimality Theory is that 
surface forms of language reflect resolutions 
of conflicts between competing constraints. 
A surface form is ‘optimal’ if it incurs the 
least serious violations of a set of constraints, 
taking into account their hierarchical ranking. 
Languages differ in the ranking of constraints, 
and any violations must be minimal. The data 
in the realms of Arabic phonetics, phonology, 
and elsewhere can be analyzed in harmony with 
these principles. This supports an explanatory 
approach to Arabic morphophonology in terms 
of naturalness and preference theory in general, 
and of Optimality Theory in particular. 
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Orality 


Orality refers to the ways in which information 
is processed and knowledge is transmitted in cul- 
tures that do not rely on the written word. The 
notion of orality derives primarily from work 
on oral-formulaic techniques of verse composi- 
tion by Parry (1971) on Homeric Greek poetry 
and Lord (1960) on Serbo-Croatian verse epics 
(> poetic koine). They describe oral texts as 
composed of standardized themes associated 
with formulaic phrases, all of which make up 
a poetic repertoire upon which the experienced 
poet-reciter can draw instead of relying on rote 
memorization (Ong 1982:23). Parry and Lord 
conclude that, although we know texts from 
preliterate cultures as written texts, they “may 
well have been, in reality, a written record of 
the words uttered during a single performance 
by a singer, performer, or narrator who was, at 
the same time, not reciting from memory but 
rather composing the work so taken down” 
(Zwettler 1978:4). Ong (1982) builds on work 
by Parry, Lord, and others to contrast orality 
with literacy, the more familiar way in which 
we process information and transmit knowl- 
edge in writing. He lists nine characteristics of 
orality and the oral style: it is additive rather 
than subordinative; aggregative rather than 
analytic; redundant or copious; conservative 
or traditionalist; close to the human lifeworld; 
agonistically toned; empathetic and participa- 
tory rather than objective; homeostatic; situa- 
tional rather than abstract (Ong 1982:37-57). 
Zwettler’s (1978) study of the Mu‘allaga of 
Imrw’ al-Qays is the most detailed treatment 
of orality in Arabic to date. It considers the 
presence of formulaic techniques (1978:15- 
64), the infrequent occurrence of enjambment 
(1978:65-77), and the presence of conventional 
themes and thematic elements (1978:77-84) in 
the Mu‘allaqa. It also examines the language of 
pre-Islamic poetry, > al-‘arabiyya, to see whether 
oral-formulaic techniques can shed any light 
on the origins of al‘arabiyya (1978:97-188). 
Zwettler concludes that orality is an intrinsic 
aspect of classical Arabic poetry (1978:225) and 
of al-‘arabiyya (1978:171). He admits, however, 
that this “does not, of itself, solve all the prob- 
lems which that poetry presents” (1978:225). In 
an earlier work, Bateson (1970) investigates lin- 
guistic patterning and thematic divisions of five 
pre-Islamic gas@id. She finds a correspondence 
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between language and theme but suggests that 
oral formulaic techniques may not tell the entire 
story of pre-Islamic Arabic poetry: “When 
called upon to recite, the poet might recite 
whole odes in which the passages had been 
carefully united to form a totality, or he might 
improvise long stretches at the interstices of the 
original design, to suit a mood or an audience” 
(Bateson 1970:123). A study by Monroe (1972) 
examines the use of formulas in samples of pre- 
Islamic poetry and compares it with the use of 
formulas by later, literate poets. He concludes 
that later poets used far fewer formulas than 
pre-Islamic poets, who relied on oral-formulaic 
techniques (1972:37). 

Other researchers have considered the role 
played by orality in contemporary Arabic. 
Kurpershoek (1995) finds that oral transmis- 
sion among Bedouin of the central Arabian 
Peninsula produces multiple versions of a poem 
in some cases. They result from variations in 
the order and number of verses or in vocabulary 
and phrasing (Kurpershoek 1995:12). In other 
cases, oral transmission results in a high degree 
of accuracy when oral texts are compared 
with versions recorded in writing (Kurpershoek 
1995:11). Oral composition, however, relies on 
oral-formulaic techniques: “One might com- 
pare the Najdi oral culture to a ‘do-it-yourself’ 
store from which oral poets can draw freely 
in order to construct a house of their own lik- 
ing” (Kurpershoek 1994:28). In fieldwork with 
professional epic-singers of the Strat Bani Hilal 
in Egypt, Reynolds also observes techniques 
similar to those described by Parry and Lord: 
texts are composed in performance rather than 
sung from memory (1995:12). Sowayan por- 
trays a similar process in a description of the 
salfih, a genre of oral historical narrative in 
the northern Arabian Peninsula: “The narra- 
tion of the sa/fth is not a recital. It is a creative 
process” (Sowayan 1992:23). This creative pro- 
cess becomes more complex when the salfih 
includes poetry. The presence of a gisidih, a line 
or more of poetry, within the salfib may require 
commentary. Because the gisidih and the salfih 
are so closely connected, a change in the word- 
ing of the gisidih often entails a change in the 
salfih (Sowayan 1992:25-26). 

Not all contemporary genres, however, pres- 
ent clear-cut examples of oral composition. 
Johnstone (1991) looks at repetition, parallel- 
ism, and paraphrase in written persuasive dis- 
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course by several authors. Although she finds 
in that discourse a number of linguistic features 
identified with orality, she declines to char- 
acterize the language and style used by well- 
educated, literate authors as oral (Johnstone 
I991:1T4). 

Even oral genres show variation in the degree 
to which oral composition occurs. Caton’s 
work on oral poetry in Yemen examines sev- 
eral genres to describe a range of compositional 
conventions (1990:256—-257). At one end is the 
balah, a competition in which poets compose 
and recite before an audience that evaluates 
their verses (1990:80). At the other is the gasi- 
dah in its distinctly Yemeni form, which is com- 
posed in advance of performance (1990:257) 
and may be recorded in writing or on tape 
to preserve and distribute it (1990:188). In a 
study of Nabati poetry, oral poetry of Arabia, 
Sowayan finds that poets rely on “conventional 
themes, stock motifs, topics, and formulas” 
(1985:95). They do not, however, compose in 
performance. Performance is, instead, recita- 
tion of a memorized text (Sowayan 1985:111). 

One aspect of orality that has been the subject 
of little research to date is ‘secondary orality’ in 
Arabic. Ong coined the term to refer to oral 
communication taking place through electronic 
technology, including telephone, radio, televi- 
sion, and sound recording (Ong 1982:136). It 
has, however, come to refer to all kinds of elec- 
tronically mediated communication, whether 
that communication relies on sound or sight. 
Brief studies examine the orthography used 
by speakers of Arabic when communicating 
electronically (Berjaoui 2001; Palfreyman and 
al Khalil 2003). Another (Belnap and Bishop 
2003) includes chat room communication as 
a type of personal correspondence in a consid- 
eration of the increasing use of spoken Arabic 
in domains formerly dominated by Modern 
Standard Arabic. In-depth research on the 
effects of secondary orality on electronically 
mediated Arabic language use, and especially 
on discourse, is still to come. 
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Ottoman Empire 


Arabic was one of the elsine-i seldse ‘the three 
languages’, which constituted the basis of Otto- 
man elite culture. Thus, the Ottoman Empire 
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can be described as part of a historical space- 
time characterized by the use of Arabic as a 
means of communication, which in analogy 
to Fragner’s concept of ‘Persophonie’ can be 
named ‘Arabophonia’ (Fragner 1999). In the 
Ottoman Empire, in addition to its function 
as an ethnic language in the Arab provinces, 
Arabic was cultivated as the language of Islam 
and, more broadly, as a “written lingua franca 
in the Islamic world” (Richard Frye as quoted 
in Fragner 1999:32). Since Arabic in the Otto- 
man context has not been studied in terms of 
sociolinguistics and language ideologies, only a 
preliminary outline can be given. 

The position of Anatolia and the Balkans 
within the Arabophonia can be divided into 
three phases: the emergence of Turkish as a 
literary language in competition with Arabic 
(and Persian) until the late 15th century, the 
period of Arabic as a transnational language 
of Islam until the early roth century, and 
finally the recognition of Arabic as an ethnic 
language. The first phase is characterized by 
ongoing Islamization and the lack of a stable 
network of institutions and of Arabophone 
readers in the Ottoman and other principalities 
in Anatolia. The result was a certain fluidity 
between the spheres of Arabic and Turkish, 
due to which certain genres, such as legal and 
religious texts, were incorporated in the Turk- 
ish domain, which later became exclusively 
part of the Arabic sphere. The most prominent 
example is the translation of the Quran made 
around 1405, entitled Jewahbiru |-asdaf (Zajacz- 
kowski 1937; Topaloglu 1983). For other exam- 
ples, see Adamovic (1990), Yavuz (1983), and 
I. Fazhoglu (2003). 

From the late 15th century onward, the 
Ottoman state acquired an increasingly Sunni- 
Hanafi character. The corresponding interest in 
the Islamic territories resulted in the conquest 
of Syria (1514) and Egypt (1517) and subse- 
quent easy access to Arabic literature. Large 
numbers of manuscripts were transferred to 
Istanbul. Out of the 14,500 titles recorded in 
Hajji Xalifa’s bibliographical dictionary, 95 
percent are estimated to be in Arabic (Bilge and 
Yaltkaya 1941-1943:15; for a slightly different 
estimate, see Birnbaum 1994:154). At the same 
time, a unified system of higher education came 
into being as a venue for the study of a canon 
of scholarly texts in Arabic, and as a place to 
study Arabic. Subsequently, a stable division 
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between the domains of Arabic and Turkish is 
characteristic for the second phase of Ottoman 
Arabophonia. 

The hybrid character of Ottoman culture 
blurred the distinction between Arabic and Per- 
sian as distinct languages, on the one hand, and 
as components of Classical Ottoman, on the 
other, as is evident in a statement by the poet 
and historian Mustafa ‘Ali (d. 1600): “In fact, 
the astonishing language current in the state of 
Rum, composed of four languages [West Turk- 
ish, Cagatay, Arabic, and Persian] is a pure 
gilded tongue which, in the speech of the liter- 
ati, seems more difficult than any of these. If one 
were to equate speaking Arabic with a religious 
obligation [farz], and the use of Persian with a 
sanctioned tradition [séinnet], then the speak- 
ing of a Turkish made up of these sweetnesses 
[Arabic and Persian] becomes a meritorious act 
[miistebabb|” (Fleischer 1986:253ff.; Turkish 
text in I. Fazhoglu 2003:160). The status of 
Arabic as a transnational language as opposed 
to Turkish as an ethnic language is illustrated by 
the following dialogue between a Turkish and 
an Iranian scholar in the course of a scholarly 
discussion of an Arabic text: “You don’t know 
Turkish because you’re not a Turk” — “Thank 
God for that!” (Canta la ta‘rif bi-t-turkiyya 
li-annaka lasta min at-Turk — al-hamdu li-llahi 
‘ala dalik; 1. Fazhoglu 2003:18r). 

Lexicography reflected the twofold status, 
serving the understanding of Arabic texts as 
well as the expansion of the vocabulary of 
Ottoman Turkish. Two Turkish Quranic 
glossaries from the 15th century prepared the 
ground for the second phase of Arabophonia 
(Muhtar 1993). Axtari’s (d. 968/1560) diction- 
ary was an original achievement (Tiirkiye Diya- 
net Vakft Islam Ansiklopedisi, s.v. Ahteri), and 
al-Jawhari’s Sibab was translated into Turk- 
ish several times, the most popular translation 
being that by Vankult in the late roth/1é6th 
century. It was to be the only Ottoman book 
printed three times in the course of the 18th 
century (Islam Ansiklopedisi, s.v. Vankulu). 

Especially since the classical period Ottomans 
not only consumed but also produced literature 
in Arabic. The option for one of the ‘three lan- 
guages’ is not self-evident but requires analysis 
in context. Ottoman authors tended to justify 
their writing in Turkish (numerous examples 
in I. Fazhoglu 2003), while apparently they 
regarded Arabic as the natural choice. Ottoman 
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authors preferred Arabic for certain genres of 
texts, especially in prose. In keeping with the 
inherited canons of law, theology, philoso- 
phy, science, and Arabic philology as taught 
in the medreses, Ottomans wrote such works 
preferably in Arabic (e.g. see Atsiz 1966-1972 
for a list of 183 works in Arabic by the ‘alim 
and historian Ibn Kemal PaSa [d. 940/1534)). 
Arabic was the preferred language for gen- 
eral as well as biographical, bibliographical, or 
geographical encyclopedias, such as works by 
Task6priizade (d. 1561), Hajji Xalifa (d. 1657), 
and Sipahizade (d. 1588). While chronicles of 
the Ottoman dynasty were written in Turkish, 
there are several prominent examples of world 
histories written in Arabic, including works by 
Jenabi (d. 1590), Hajji Xalifa, and Miinejjimbasi 
(d. 1702). Ottomans studied poetry in Persian 
and Arabic and usually began writing poetry 
in imitation of canonical examples (Flemming 
1977:16). Yet, while many Ottoman authors 
wrote substantial poetic works in Persian, the 
465 verses in Arabic in Fuzuli’s (d. 1555) 
Diwan seem to have been an exception, and 
these verses were not regarded as highly as 
his other poetry or his Arabic prose (Demirel 
1991). Deeds of larger pious foundations, as 
texts of legal importance as well as literary 
quality, were regularly drafted in Arabic (Kalesi 
1972; Uzungarsili 1941; Schwarz and Win- 
kelhane 1986) or existed in parallel versions 
(Singer 2002:44-46). 

Modern scholars have offered explanations 
of the language choices of Ottoman writers, but 
only in limited contexts. Given the examples 
above (and below), geographical reasons cannot 
account for the choice of Arabic. Likewise, the 
status of Arabic as the language of the Islamic 
Revelation and the connection of Arabic to the 
sphere of religion do not suffice as explanations 
of language choice (see TaSk6priizade, Miftah 
I, 86, for the religious and literary merits of 
Arabic). Both the 15th-century s#fi Yazijiogh 
Mehmed and the 1é6th-century preacher Bir- 
givi wrote their works in Arabic, before they 
prepared popular versions in Turkish. In the 
widespread genre of ‘Forty hadit’ collections, 
it is possible to distinguish Ottoman works of 
theological and doctrinal content in Arabic, 
and didactic and edifying works in Turkish (see 
Karahan 1991). I. Fazhoglu (2003:154) sug- 
gests that in the works of Ibn Sina, al-Gazali, 
Tusi, and others, Arabic had been developed 
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into a ‘semisymbolic’ language of formalized 
logic appropriate for the description of the 
exterior world and used as such in the Ottoman 
world as well. This concept may explain why 
many extant Turkish translations of Arabic 
texts do not simply transfer but paraphrase 
and interpret the original Arabic. It may be 
objected that the function of a symbolic lan- 
guage hinges on the vocabulary and thus could 
have been fulfilled by Classical Ottoman after 
its wholesale incorporation of Arabic vocabu- 
lary (Arabic loanwords in > Turkish). In his 
discussion of the works of Hajjt Xalifa, Birn- 
baum (1994:15o0ff.) points out that works in 
Arabic could expect a wider audience in the 
Islamic world as a whole. However, there is no 
indication that Hajji Xalifa ever thought of an 
audience beyond the Ottoman elite of his time. 
Statements about prospective readership tend 
to be based on genre, which therefore should 
be the starting point for a general explanation. 
The examples gathered so far suggest that Otto- 
mans wrote in Arabic about topics of universal 
validity and relevance, while issues of local or 
regional interest were dealt with in Turkish. 
Many such universal topics were typically dealt 
with in the medreses, while little literature in 
Arabic emerged from the dervish lodges. This 
hypothesis would explain the widespread use 
of translations as the application of universal 
knowledge to local contexts. Numerous Otto- 
man authors wrote in Arabic first and then 
produced a Turkish version of the same text 
(in addition to Jenabi’s and Sipahizade’s works 
mentioned above, see Hasan Kafi Akhisari’s 
[d. 1616] treatise on ethics and politics). 
Although Turkish works frequently claimed 
to have been written for an audience with- 
out knowledge of Arabic, it can be assumed 
that the Ottoman elite in general had at least 
reading proficiency, so that Arabic could not 
be instrumentalized to monopolize knowledge. 
Ottoman literacy was based on education in 
the mekteb, the elementary school, in which the 
recitation of the Ourdn was taught as a ritual 
practice. However, proficiency in Arabic was 
not a goal of the mekteb (Ergin 1939; Somel 
2001). TaSk6priizade’s recommendation to use 
only Arabic in sermons was only theoreti- 
cal, and allowed exceptions “in case of need” 
(Miftab I, 56; see Flemming 1977:8). It was pri- 
marily the medrese as the institution of higher 
education which integrated Ottomans into 
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Arabophonia. Instruction in the medrese was 
in Turkish, but the required texts were entirely 
in Arabic (lists of textbooks in Izgi 1997:I, 
61-108; §. Fazlioglu 2003; Sesen 1986). In the 
lower ranks of the medrese, the topics of > 
sarf ‘phonology/morphology’, nabw ‘syntax’, 
and ma‘ani ‘semantics’ made up a consider- 
able part of the curriculum. According to Sesen 
(1986:272), tables of morphological paradigms 
(often in anonymous works with contemporary 
commentaries) have been added since the mid- 
16th century (see the descriptions in Quiring- 
Zoche 1994, 2000). This would indicate an 
increasing consciousness of the difficulties of 
language education. 

Training provided in the palace school for 
military and administrative officials was not 
substantially different than in the medrese. 
Ortayli (1986:194) raises doubts regarding the 
proficiency of Ottoman officials. Mistakes in 
Hajji Xalifa’s Arabic, as noted by Bilge and 
Yaltkaya (1941-1943:I, 15), were due more to 
negligence than ignorance. On the other hand, a 
decree by Stileyman I in 1553 to provide Turk- 
ish summary translations of all previous sultans’ 
wagfryes (Uzungarsili 1941:550) indicates that 
clerks in the imperial chancery had difficulty 
reading Arabic documents, the administrative 
language being Turkish. In exceptional cases, 
Arabic was used by the central chancery in 
internal correspondence (Veinstein 2001:427, 
pointing out that Arabic documents were reg- 
istered in a different script in the miihimme 
defterleri). Local administration in the Arab 
provinces often involved the local language, as 
attested by extant court records (Encyclopae- 
dia of Islam, 2nd ed., s.v. Sidjill). While there 
is some evidence of translators being used in 
courts in different parts of the empire, so far 
translators in the service of governors and their 
employees (beglerbegi, sanjaqbegi, subas1) have 
been found in the Arab provinces only (Vein- 
stein 2001:434-437; see also Islam Ansiklope- 
disi, s.v. Terciiman). It is unknown whether this 
was for pragmatic reasons or for ideological 
reasons linked to the status of Arabic. 

From the r2th/r8th century onward, the 
Ottoman literate public extended more and 
more beyond the medrese-trained elite, as is 
indicated by the number of newly founded 
libraries. Thus, a growing section of Ottoman 
society remained outside Arabophonia. Numer- 
ous new translations from Arabic into Turkish, 
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including theological works as well as Miiter- 
jim Ahmed ‘Asim’s translation of Firazabadi’s 
Oamus, entitled el-Ogydntis (1815), have to be 
seen in this context. 

The emphasis on ethnolinguistically defined 
identities among the subjects of the Ottoman 
Empire in the roth century shaped the last 
phase of Ottoman Arabophonia in contradic- 
tory ways. Since the Tanzimat era, the cen- 
tral government resorted to an ideology of a 
transnational Islamic Ottoman identity. Thus, 
it maintained the teaching of Arabic as a cen- 
tral part of the school curriculum throughout 
the numerous stages of the reform of pub- 
lic education (Somel 2001). In the Hamidian 
period (1876-1909), the Arabic element was 
consciously supported as the language of the 
caliphate and as the language of the largest 
non-Turkish ethnic group. On the other hand, 
attempts at centralization and tighter control 
intensified the contacts between authorities and 
subjects, and thus exacerbated the problem of 
ethnic languages. Government policies to pro- 
mote the use of Turkish culminated in Article 
18 of the Constitution of 1876, soon suspended 
but reinstated in 1908: “A prerequisite for 
Ottoman subjects’ employment in State serv- 
ice is that they know Turkish, which is the 
official language of the State [devletin lisan-i 
resmisi|” (quoted in Lewis 1999:16; see Prator 
1993b). Unification as a corollary of Ottoman 
modernization brought together the spheres 
of Arabic as an ethnic language and Ara- 
bic as a semisymbolic transnational language, 
and revealed the discrepancies between them. 
Typically contradicting attitudes are reflected 
in a debate in Parliament in 1916, during 
which a Turkish member insisted that Arabic 
was not a foreign language, while the Minis- 
ter of Education sought to distinguish Eastern 
from Western foreign languages, subsuming 
Arabic together with Persian, Urdu, and Hindi 
under the former (Prator 1993a:266). The Sen- 
ate received numerous petitions in Arabic and 
debated about having them translated officially, 
but translators were available only for French 
(Prator 1993c:217). 

The concept of Arabic as a “ready-made Espe- 
ranto of the Orient”, as a journalist expressed 
it in 1911, was not tenable: any use of Arabic 
had to be aligned with the standards of con- 
temporary living Arabic. Numerous Turkish 
memoirs from the 19th century expressed frus- 
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tration that the training in the mekteb did not 
provide communicative skills in Arabic (Prator 
1993a:264; see also Ergin 1939). Complaints 
about Turkish teachers of Arabic unable to 
speak and teach the language were common 
in the Arab provinces (Somel 2001:205, 218). 
Learning Arabic according to modern methods 
was promoted in Young Turk circles as well as 
by the government; one Young Turkish member 
of Parliament published a newspaper in Arabic 
in Istanbul (al-‘Arab; see Prator 1993,a). 

Language policies of the central government 
caused tensions in the Arab provinces which 
were not resolved before the end of the Otto- 
man Empire. The requirement of Article 68 in 
the Constitution of 1876/1908 that members 
of Parliament had to be proficient in Turkish 
was never enforced (Prator 1993b:133). On the 
other hand, ignorance of Arabic among Otto- 
man officials was a general complaint (Prator 
1993c:164-183). The unification of the law 
created a law code that was exclusively in 
Turkish (the so-called mejelle), but the law 
code pertaining to property (ardgi qdnun- 
namesi) had been translated into Arabic, so 
that both versions were valid in court (Ortayli 
1986:195). Debates about Arabic as an official 
language in the Arab provinces occurred first 
in 1877 (Ortayli 1986:196), but a directive in 
1909 making Turkish the exclusive language 
of courts gave rise to widespread complaints 
about possible errors in rulings due to linguistic 
problems. Arabic was officially admitted as a 
language in court in 1913. The degree to which 
this was implemented is unknown. The same 
decree introduced Arabic as the language of 
instruction in the schools in the Arab provinces 
(Prator 1993b). 

While the Young Turk era had begun to reunite 
the different spheres of use of Arabic, it was the 
loss of the Arab provinces in World War I and 
Kemalist secularism that ultimately excluded 
the Ottoman world from Arabophonia. 
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Pakistan 


1. THE HISTORY OF ARABIC IN 
SouTH ASIA 


Pakistan is a multilingual country with 6 major 
languages (see Table 1), and 69 languages in all 
(Grimes 2000:588-598). Urdu is the national 
language, but it is English, the ex-colonial lan- 
guage, which is used in the higher domains of 
power — government, military, higher education, 
judiciary, commerce, research, and media. 


Table 1. Languages spoken in Pakistan 


Language Percentage of | Number of 
speakers speakers 
Punjabi 44.15 66,225,000 
Pashto 15.42 23,130,000 
Sindhi 14.10 21,150,000 
Siraiki 10.53 155,795,000 
Urdu 7.57 11,355,000 
Balochi 3.57 5,355,000 
Others 4.66 6,990,000 


Source: Census 2001, Table 2.7. (Population assumed 
to be 150 million in 2003 as it was 132,352,000 in 
1998, the growth rate being 2.69%) 


Arabic is not one of the indigenous languages 
of Pakistan, although some people claim Arabic 
as a mother tongue and others use it as an addi- 
tional language (see Tables 2 and 3). Arabic 
periodicals are published, although they have 
a very small circulation (see Table 4). Since 
most Pakistanis (96.16%, according to Census 
1998:107) are Muslim, Arabic is a symbol of 
religious identity and the liturgical language 


of the country. Because of its symbolic and 
affective significance, Arabic has always been 
an important part of the education of Pakistani 
and, indeed, South Asian Muslims. 

Arabic came to South Asia with the Arab 
merchants who traded on the Malabar Coast 
and Sri Lanka, and even settled down there in 
due course, before the Arabs conquered Sindh 
in 711-712 C.E. (Nadwi 1972:69-71, 259-301; 
Koken 1974). Some Arab historians claim that 
the languages of Mansura and Multan were 
Arabic and Sindhi (Ibn Hawgal, Masalik). It 
is possible that the Arabs who settled in Sindh 
and some parts of the Baluchistan coast after 
Muhammad ibn Qasim’s conquest used Ara- 
bic, especially after the Umayyad caliph Walid 
(r. 705-715) substituted Arabic for Greek in 
parts of his empire overlapping or adjacent 
to present-day Pakistan (Elliott 1867:I, 461). 
It is also possible that, because of frequent 


Table 2. Speakers of Arabic in Pakistan (in 
millions) 


I951* 1961** 2004 
Mother tongue —_1,249 3,398 data not 
available 
Additional lan- 63,794 250,522 data not 
guage commonly available 


spoken 


N.B.: Detailed data on languages was not compiled 

after 1961. 

* Census 1951, Tables 7 and 7-A (population 
75,635,496) 

** Census 1961, Statement 5.1 and 5.2 (population 
90,282,674) 
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Year Population Ability to read Ability to speak Ability to read General literacy 
and write Arabic Arabic fluently Quranic Arabic 
without under- 
standing 
1951 75,842,000 0.23 (out of popu- 0.09 10.5 (out of 22 (out of popula- 
lation aged 5 and Muslims) tion aged 5 and 
above) above) 
1961 93,720,613 0.46 (out of 0.28 6.29 (out of total 19.2 
population aged population aged 5 
5 and above) and above) 
1981 84,254,000 Noinformation No information 38.37 (out of 26.17 (aged 10 and 
Muslims aged 5 above) 
and above) 
1998 132,352,000 Noinformation No information 55.35 (Muslims 43.92 (aged 10 and 


Source: Census reports 1951, 1961, 1981, and 1998. 
NB: ‘Literacy’ was defined in each census as follows: 
Census 1951 The ability to read any language in clear print (even without understanding) 

Census 1961 The ability to read with understanding a short statement on everyday life in any 


language 


Census 1981 The ability to read and write with understanding 
Census 1998 The ability to read a newspaper and write a simple letter 


Table 4. Publications in Arabic 


aged 5 and above) 


above) 


Numbers Circulation 
Year Arabic Total Percentage of Circulation Total circulation in Percentage of 
newspapers Arabic out of of Arabic all categories Arabic out of 
and total publications total 
periodicals 
1999 2 1,571 0.13 1,750 753 10,986 0.092 
biweeklies) 
5,000 
monthlies) 
2000 4 815 0.49 1,750 
biweeklies) 
5,000 75458,662 0.09 
monthlies) 
2001 4 763 0.52 5,100 7,589,136 0.067 
(dailies) 
2002 4 720 0.55 5,100 7,976,177 0.064 
(dailies) 
2.003 4 945 0.42 55350 8,250,635 0.065 
(dailies) 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulation, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govt. of Pakistan, May 


2004. 
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intercourse with the Arabs, members of the elite 
picked up verses or bon mots from Arabic and 
could quote them on occasion (Mubarakpuri 
1989:31 5-316). 

The northern part of Pakistan was conquered 
by the Ghaznavid Turks in 1026, and there 
are references to Arabic being used by them in 
some domains of the state (Munawar 1972:27- 
28). It was taught in the maktabs (schools) and 
the madrasas (colleges), and religious personali- 
ties wrote their works, including letters and the 
Xilafat ndmas of mystics (séfis), in it (Shirani 
1929:83). Among the Arabic books taught dur- 
ing Ghias Uddin Balban’s (r. 1266-1287) time 
were canonical works of grammar from the 
13th century onward (see Table 5), some of 
which are still taught in South Asian madra- 
sas. The prose classic was the Magamat of al- 
Hariri of Basra (1054-1122), which recounted 
the picaresque, somewhat risqué, adventures 
of Aba Zayd from Sarij, which was valued 
highly as a model of elegant Arabic prose. The 
Magqdamat were often memorized, Sheikh Nizam 
ad-Din Aulia (1234-1324) having memorized 
forty chapters (maqdmas; Hai 1947:], 163). 
It was also emulated; Sayyid Aba Bakr al- 
‘Alawi wrote al-Maqdamat al-Hindiyya (1715), 
in which the protagonist, Abul Zafar al-Hindi, 
plays out his adventures in South Asian cit- 
ies such as Surat, Ahmadnagar, and Lahore 
(Ahmad 1946:225-228). 

Even as writing in Arabic decreased, the 
Indian ulema continued to produce works in 
Arabic, as described in the Nuzhat al-xawatir 
(Hai 1947) and other sources (Ahmad 1946). 
For example, the famous Muslim reformer Shah 
Waliullah (1703-1762) wrote his magnum 
opus, Hujjat Allah al-baliga (published 1869), 
in Arabic. Even in the 18th century, when 
European learning appeared in India, Tafuzzul 
Husain (1727-1800) translated Newton’s Prin- 
cipia (1687) and other scientific works into 
Arabic, on the assumption that Arabic would 
remain the language of science in the Islamic 
world including India (Khan 1998:274). 

Arabic was a much more important part of 
Muslim education before the decline of the 
Mughal Empire than after it. Not only the 
ulema but also others, like Sher Khan (r. 1545- 
1553), who wrested away the Mughal Empire 
from Humayun (d. 1556), studied books on 
Arabic grammar (Sarwani 1586:9). The empha- 
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sis on Arabic grammar and literature may 
have been more than pragmatic people realized; 
Aurangzeb Alamgir (r. 1658-1707), the most 
Islamic minded of the Mughal emperors, is said 
to have reprimanded his former teacher for 
having given far more attention to Arabic than 
to foreign languages (Bernier 1826:176-177). 
Later, the Arabic script (> nasx) remained 
part of the traditional course of studies of a 
Muslim gentleman, and even women, while 
being denied literacy in other languages, were 
taught how to read the Ouran, though without 
understanding. The pupils merely learned to 
recognize the Arabic alphabet before going on 
to study Persian, a marker of elitist identity as 
well as the language of upward social mobility, 
the script of which (> nasta‘liq), was based on 
the Arabic script. 

When the British arrived, they found elemen- 
tary schools (maktabs) teaching basic literacy 
in Persian and Arabic, Persian schools teaching 
some Arabic and advanced Persian literature, 
and Arabic schools teaching religious subjects 
through Arabic with explanation in Persian. 
Initially, they followed the Orientalist policy of 
retaining the traditional system of study, and 
they learned Persian as well as Arabic them- 
selves. Thus, the first educational institution 
established by the British in India in 1781, the 
Calcutta Madrassah, taught the usual texts in 
Arabic language and literature. However, the 
British added texts like the ’Alf layla wa-layla 
‘The Arabian nights’ and Nafbat al-Yaman, 
the latter written by "Ahmad al-Yamani (ca. 
1820s). These texts were also taught in the 
secular educational institutions created by the 
British, where Arabic was an optional subject. 


2. ARABIC IN THE ISLAMIC 
SEMINARIES 


The madrasas, usually based on an endowment 
(waqf), had served primarily as Islamic seminar- 
ies since the r1th century C.E., when they were 
created to teach the tenets of Islam (Makdisi 
1981:36-38). They taught Arabic grammar, lit- 
erature, and rhetoric, again through canonical 
works and commentaries, all written in Arabic 
but sometimes with explanations in Persian. 
Different teachers taught different books (Sufi 
1941:68-70), and there was no standardized 
curriculum until the Dars-i Nizami was created 
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Table 5. Arabic texts used in the madrasas 


Morphology (sarf) 


Hafiz Muhammad ibn Barak Allah Laxwi (d. 1893), Abwab as-sarf. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd as-Samad al-Harisi, known as Sheikh Baha’ ad-Din (1546-1621), Sarf-i Bahdi. 

‘Alt Akbar ’Allahabadi (d. 1680), Fusal-i “Akbart. ‘Abd al-Karim (n.d.), Irsdd as-sarf. 

’>Ahmad ibn ‘Ali Ibn Mas‘td (n.d.), Marah al~arwab. 

Mizan as-sarf. Author unknown (Sheikh Sa‘di, Hamza Badayini, and Muhammad ibn Mustafa 
[d. 1505-1506] are named in different sources). 

Hamza Badayuni, Munsa‘ib, n.d. (Siraj ad-Din al-Awadi is also named in some sources as the 
author.) 

Jam‘ al-Muqaddimat, n.d. (Two works on sarf, ’Amtila and Sarb ’Amtila; taught in Shii madrasas.) 

Panj Ganj. Probably by Siraj ad-Din Utmani al’ Awadi (d. 1356). 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad Mir Sayyid a-Sarif al-Jurjani (1339-1413), Sarf-i Mir. 

Jamal ad-Din ’Aba ‘Amr ‘Utman ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Hajib (1174-1248), as-Safiya. 

Jnayat “Ahmad Kakorvi (1812-1863), ‘Im as-siga, 1859. 


Syntax (nabw) 


Baha’ ad-Din ‘Abdallah ibn "Ahmad Ibn ‘Aqil (1298-1367), Sarb Ibn ‘Adil. 

Siraj ad-Din al-Awadi (or Aba Hayyan al-’Andalisi), Hidayat an-nabw, 14th c. 

*Qadi Sihab ad-Din al-Gaznawi ad-Dawlatabadi (d. 1455), al-Irsad fi n-nabw. 

Aba Barkat Nar ad-Din ‘Abd ar-Rahman Jami (1414-1492), Sarh al-Kafiya (Mulla Jami), 15th c. 

Ibn al-Hajib, al-Kafiya fi n-nabw. 

‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 1078), Mia ‘amil. 

Aba |-Fath Nasir ibn as-Sayyid Aba |-Mukarram ibn ‘Ali al-Xuwarizmi al-Mutarrizi (1143-1209 or 
1213), al-Misbah fi n-nabw. 

Sarif al-Jurjani, Nabw-i Mir, 14th c. 

Sarif al-Jurjani (or others?), Sarh Mia ‘amil, 14th c. 


Rhetoric/Poetics 


*Siraj ad-Din ’Aba Ya‘qub Yusuf ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad as-Sakkaki (d. 1228), Miftab al-‘ulum. 

Sad ad-Din Mas‘td ibn ‘Umar as-Sa‘d at-Taftazani (1322-1389), Muxtasar al-ma‘ani, 1355. 

at-Taftazani, al-Mutawwal, 1347. 

Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman Jalal ad-Din Muhammad Qazwini (1268-1338), 
Talxis al-Miftab. 


Literature 


Ahmad ibn Muhammad a8-Sirwani al-Yamani (d. 1840), ‘Ajab al-‘ujab fima yufid al-kuttab. 

’>Aba Tammam Habib (786-845), Diwan al-hamasa. 

>Aba Muhammad al-Qasim al-Hariri (1054-1121 or 1122), Magamat al-Hariri. 

Aba t-Tayyib “Ahmad ibn Husayn al-Mutanabbi (915-965), Diwan al-Mutanabbi. 

* Ahmad al-Yamani, Nafhat al-Yaman, ca. 1820. 

Muhammad ‘Aziz ‘Ali (1883-1955), Nafbat al-‘Arab. 

‘Ali ibn ’Abi Talib, Nahj al-balaga, roth c. (Mostly taught in Shit madrasas.) 

Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr (d. 645), Oasidat al-Burda. 

Sab‘a Mu‘allaqat, by several pre-Islamic Arab poets, transmitted by “Aba |-Qasim Hammad ibn Sabur 
ibn al-Mubarak ar-Rawiya (d. 772). 


Code: In bold - books used in the Dars-i Nizami; with asterisk — books no longer used. 
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by Mulla Nizam Uddin of Sihali (d. 1748), 
a village near Lucknow (Robinson 2002:48- 
50). The texts used in the Dars-i Nizami are 
still used in the madrasas of South Asia (Sufi 
1941:73-75). 

In present-day Pakistan there are about ten 
thousand madrasas registered, with private 
boards of their own sects and subsects (ICG 
2002:2). They teach in Urdu and sometimes in 
Pashto or Sindhi, but the qualifying examina- 
tions are held in Urdu or Arabic. Most students 
answer the questions in Urdu, although they 
use memorized passages from Arabic texts in 
their answers. In short, their understanding of 
Islam is predominantly in Urdu, despite their 
apparent ease with Arabic quotations. 

The canonical texts of the Dars-i Nizami still 
have explanations in Arabic and sometimes 
in Persian. However, most texts are available 
in Urdu translation, and the important ones 
have commentaries and explanations in Urdu. 
The grammatical texts are on grammar, mor- 
phology (sarf) and syntax (nahw), literature, 
and rhetoric. The aim of grammatical stud- 
ies is to preserve the language from change, 
which is seen as corruption (as by Ibn Xaldin, 
Mugqaddima 322; Shalaby 1954:44-47). The 
role of literature and rhetoric too is similar. 
The best writings of the classical period are 
meant to be exemplars. Since they are either in 
Classical Arabic or in a literary style considered 
elegant, they are still taught in the madrasas. 
The objective is to conserve what is seen to be 
the identity-confirming icons from the past. 

As the madrasas saw themselves as the cus- 
todians of an increasingly beleaguered and 
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besieged Islamic identity during colonial rule 
and after independence in 1947 when Pakistan 
came to be ruled by a secular elite, they remain 
defensive of the Dars-i Nizami and refuse to 
change the traditional texts. 

In Pakistani madrasas, however, Arabic 
grammar is actually taught through contem- 
porary books which follow modern methods 
of language teaching (Rahman 2002:106-107). 
In Table 6, only the most commonly used text- 
books are listed; otherwise, most Arabic texts 
have translations and explanations in Urdu. 

In short, while the ulema preserve the Dars-i 
Nizami for identity-related reasons, they are 
pragmatic enough to have introduced at least 
some modern means of teaching Arabic in their 
madrasas. Despite this, students of madrasas 
are generally unable to understand or speak 
modern Arabic. They are also unaware of mod- 
ern Arabic literature or scholarship on Arabic 
outside their own texts. 


3. ARABIC AND THE ISLAMIC 
IDENTITY IN PAKISTAN 


Among the Muslims of South Asia, Arabic 
has been seen more as a symbol of Islamic 
identity than as a language. Ordinary people 
begin their children’s education in the tradi- 
tional way by teaching them the rudiments 
of the Arabic script. Sometimes, however, the 
child merely recognizes Arabic letters in the 
Quran without knowing Arabic or developing 
the ability to read languages in similar scripts. 
However, while in 1951 about 10.5 percent of 
Muslims could read the Ourdn, in 1998 this 


Table 6. Newer textbooks of Arabic of all the textbook boards of Pakistan, from classes 6 through 12 


Charthawali, Mustaq Ahmad. N.d. ‘I/m as-sarf. 3 vols. Rawalpindi: Raza Publications. 


—. N.d. ‘Im an-nabw. Hazro: Maktaba-i Siddigqia. 


——. N.d. ‘Arabi zuban ka Gsén qa‘ida [primer]. Hazro: Maktaba-i Siddiqia. 


. 1962. R6zatul adab. Multan: Maktaba Imdadia. 


Misri, Muhammad Amin ul. N.d. at-Tariqa al-jadida fi ta‘lim al-‘arabiyya. 2 vols. Medina: al-Jami‘a 


al-Islamiyya bi-l-Madina al-Munawwara. 


Nadwi, ‘Abdul Majid. 1951-1952. Mu‘allim al?ins@, I. Karachi: Majlis NaSarat-i Islam. 


. 1954-1955. Muallim al-ins@, I. Karachi: Majlis NaSarat-i Islam. 
. 1955. Mu‘allim al’ins@, Il. Karachi: Majlis NaSarat-i Islam. 


Nadwi, Abul Hasan ‘Ali. N.d. al-Oir@at ar-rasida. 3 vols. 


—. N.d. Muxtarat min ’adab al-Arab. 2 vols. 
——. N.d. Oisas an-nab? in. 


Razzak, ‘Abdul. 1980. at-Tariga al-‘asriyya fi ta‘lim al-luga al“arabiyya. Rawalpindi: Urdi Bazar. 


(Copy used in Pakistani madrasas is dated 1980.) 
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figure had increased to 55.35 percent, reflecting 
both an increase in literacy and the increasing 
Islamization of Pakistani society (see Table 3). 

The Pakistani state emphasized the Islamic 
identity to counter language-based ethnic- 
ity (Rahman 1996) and to differentiate the 
Pakistani identity from the Indian Other. 
Religious symbolism was employed, and Arabic 
was one major such symbol. Thus, Arabic 
roots were used to create new technical terms 
in Urdu (Durrani 1993:446-504, Chap. 15; 
Rahman 1999:265-267). There was a proposal 
that all languages of Pakistan, including > 
Bengali, the language of 55.5 million Pakistanis 
from 1947 to 1971 when East Pakistan sepa- 
rated to become Bangladesh, were to be writ- 
ten in the Arabic script to create national 
cohesion (ABE 1949:9). The Bengalis opposed 
this, and the proposal was never implemented 
(Legislative Assembly Debates, Pakistan-P 02, 
March 1951:471-472). Similarly, the proposal 
for introducing Arabic as the national language 
of Pakistan was not implemented as it was 
considered impractical (Rahman 2002:92). The 
Council of Islamic Ideology, created in 1962 
in order to Islamize Pakistani society and the 
state, recommended in 1971 that the teaching 
of Arabic should be encouraged at all levels 
and that it should be an “alternative compul- 
sory language” (1982 report of the Council 
of Islamic Ideology, p. 13). Later, the 1973 
constitution, though prepared by the Left-lean- 
ing prime minister Z.A. Bhutto (1928-1979), 
provided that the teaching of the Ouran should 
be compulsory and that the teaching of Arabic 
should be encouraged and facilitated (Article 
31 [2] a). The proposal that Arabic should 
be taught in government schools was imple- 
mented, but the language was taught as part of 
Islamic studies. 

General Zia ul Haq (r. 1977-1988), who 
legitimized his usurpation of power by appeal 
to Islam, equated Arabic with the ideology of 
Pakistan and Islam (Edn. Pol. 1979: 48). The 
teaching of Arabic was increased, and it was 
taught through Islamic texts, making it an 
extension of Islamic studies. In 1982, Arabic 
was made compulsory for children in state 
schools (not for children in English-medium 
private schools for the elite) in classes 6 through 
8 (Malik 1996:271). The Council of Islamic 
Ideology insisted on granting Arabic compul- 
sory status from the secondary stage onward 
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and requiring that it be taught to judges. As 
Islamization had strengthened the Islamists in 
the country, all subsequent governments con- 
tinued with these policies. 


4. ARABIC IN SECULAR 
INSTITUTIONS IN PAKISTAN 


The secular educational institutions of 
Pakistan — schools, colleges, professional col- 
leges, training institutions, and universities — 
prepare students for careers in the state or the 
private sector. Arabic is only of limited use in 
these sectors, and parents do not want to over- 
burden their children with learning it. At the 
same time, parents as well as the state want the 
Islamic identity of the children to be preserved, 
and they therefore encourage the teaching of 
the rudiments of Islam, including the recogni- 
tion of the words of the Qurdn. Thus, the 
state’s policy of making Arabic compulsory in 
government schools is not opposed despite the 
burden on the children. Private English-medium 
schools, catering to the elite, do not follow gov- 
ernment curricula and have never made Arabic 
compulsory. In the colleges and universities, 
as well as on the competitive examinations for 
state services, students see Arabic as an easy 
option. It is taught through the translation 
method so that competence in the subject, even 
among university graduates, is very rare. 

Modern methods and means of teaching 
Arabic, including the television, were used by 
the Allama Iqbal Open University (a distance- 
teaching institution) and the National Institute 
(now University) of Modern Languages. Help 
was received from Arab countries to expose 
Pakistani children to Arabic (Misri 1984), and 
many secular institutions, like the Pakistan 
National Centres, started teaching everyday 
rather than traditional Arabic to students. Even 
Z.A. Bhutto’s government disseminated the 
knowledge of Arabic during the 1970s on the 
grounds that many Pakistanis were emigrating 
to the Middle East for employment. As demand 
for teachers rose, a number of madrasa gradu- 
ates joined state schools as teachers (Malik 
1996:271-272). 

The Islamic International University, estab- 
lished in Islamabad, uses Arabic and English 
as the media of instruction for all subjects. 
Because of the presence of students and faculty 
with Arabic as their mother tongue, the students 
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of this institution get exposure to living Arabic. 
However, except as readers of Arabic news, 
interpreters, teachers of Arabic, and liaison 
persons with the Arab world, Pakistanis do not 
find Arabic of much utilitarian value. Thus, 
the number of those who learn it and gain real 
competence in it remains small. 

To conclude, Arabic remains an iconic lan- 
guage for Pakistani Muslims as well as for 
the ruling elite of Pakistan, who legitimize 
themselves in the name of Islam whatever their 
actual policies and practices. For the religious 
forces, too, it is part of identity, an identity 
which is in confrontation with the secularizing 
trends of Pakistani mainstream education and 
perceived Western hegemony. 
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Palaeography 


Palaeography is the science of deciphering and 
determining the date of ancient documents or 
systems of writing. Arabic palaeography is the 
study of the development of the Arabic script 
through time and place. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The very first verses that were revealed to the 
Prophet Muhammad, according to the tradi- 
tion, symbolize the importance attached to 
writing in the society in which Islam arose: 
“Recite! Your Lord is the Most Bountiful One, 
who by this pen taught man what he did not 
know” (Q. 96/1-5). While only a minority in 
the world of medieval and premodern Islam 
(7th-r9th centuries) would have been able to 
read and write, the written word was every- 
where — in the form of administrative records, 
private and public legal documents, literary 
texts, monumental inscriptions, and graffiti. 
Arabic writing found its way onto almost every 
kind of surface, including textiles, bone, glass, 
marble, metal, wood, ostrich eggs, and ostraca, 
as well as those materials produced specifi- 
cally for the purpose, such as leather, papyrus, 
parchment, and paper. 

The central role of the Ourdn and the related 
consecration of the Arabic language and script, 
combined with Islam’s doctrinal aversion to 
depictions of animated objects, promoted the 
role of writing as the main vehicle of decora- 
tion, and with it the high valuation placed on 
penmanship and the art of writing in the Islamic 
world. Greatest veneration was reserved for the 
Arabic of the Quran, and special rules gov- 
erned how it was to be transcribed. But even 
profane texts, via their linguistic and formal 
associations with religious writings, attracted 
a certain degree of reverence, reinforced by the 
religious formulae frequently attested within 
them. 

When studying Arabic palaeography, schol- 
ars — both Arabic and Western — have tradition- 
ally confined their attentions to formal, literary 
manuscripts and other documents of a self-con- 
sciously calligraphic nature. The drafts of liter- 
ary texts, legal and administrative documents, 
and private letters, meanwhile, have tended to 
be excluded, even though they were composed, 
read, and used by, or contemporary with, the 
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same individuals who wrote the literary manu- 
scripts on which the discipline of palaeography 
is based. 

Not surprisingly, parallels do exist between 
Arabic documents, the descriptions of scripts 
given in premodern sources, and the writing 
samples seen in manuscripts. Moreover, while 
maintaining a distinction between informal or 
nonprofessional texts (letters, bills, dockets, 
graffiti, and such like) and elaborate or cal- 
ligraphic texts (albums, monumental Qur ans, 
and other manuscripts; QalqaSandi, Subb III, 
26; Déroche 2000:232), modern concepts of 
palaeographical classification are beginning to 
allow for, and even demand, the inclusion of 
documentary sources within the field’s purview. 
This entry, therefore, takes into account the pal- 
aeography of decorative and monumental writ- 
ings as well as mundane documents intended 
for everyday use. The focus is on writings 
executed with a pen, with occasional reference 
to those hewn in stone and other materials, 
because of the continuous reciprocal influence 
between these media and the links between the 
designers of documents and those of inscrip- 
tions (cf. Grohmann 1952:69, 1967-1971:1-2; 
Sourdel-Thomine 1978:1115). 


2. TOWARD A HISTORY OF ARABIC 
PALAEOGRAPHY 


That a self-conscious palaeographical aware- 
ness already existed in the medieval Islamic 
world is shown by the interest and deliber- 
ate experimentation in different writing styles, 
exemplified by manuscripts in which a text 
written in an older hand might, for exam- 
ple, be transcribed into a newer one, or a 
magribi text ‘translated’ into an oriental one. 
Forgeries of old scripts made in antiquity are 
another indication of this awareness, as are 
documents written in an ‘old’ style. It is also 
clear from the presence of different names for 
scripts, as seen, to take but one example, in the 
medieval catalog of the library of Qayrawan 
(Déroche 2000:206-207), in which the script 
of each manuscript is carefully classified. The 
full extent of this awareness, however, is not 
easy to determine, and what the Qayrawan 
catalog’s classifications actually signified at the 
time and in the place it was composed remains 
obscure. A similar problem exists with descrip- 
tions of Arabic scripts by medieval authors, 
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who took no account of regional variations in 
script designation and were largely unaware of 
possible terminological changes in time. This 
issue of definition is further complicated by the 
replication of mistakes by copyists and deliber- 
ate changes in the script samples accompanying 
script descriptions. 

Although there was an explosion in the roth 
century of books describing the many different 
scripts in use, it is often difficult to match their 
descriptions with contemporary documents 
(Abbott 1941:86-89). Written for contempo- 
raries, these studies were not intended for use 
by later generations, and the typologies they 
use are typically vague and imprecise. The 
script descriptions that Ibn an-Nadim (d. after 
377/987-988) gives in his Kitab al-fibrist are 
entirely characteristic in this respect, and were 
much copied in later administrative handbooks. 
Rather than offering precise definitions tied to 
actual writing samples that could be used by 
working calligraphers, their focus is on collect- 
ing interesting snippets of disconnected infor- 
mation. They reflect the erudite but traditional 
outlook of the time, whose basic unit of under- 
standing was the workshop, and which pre- 
ferred to ascribe developments in script patterns 
to the innovations of individual master calligra- 
phers rather than as the result of evolutionary 
adaptations to changing conditions or usages. 
The most important and extensive of these 
descriptions can be found in al-Qalqasandi’s 
(d. 821/1418) Subb al~a‘Sa. Attempts to assign 
terms and classifications from these medieval 
Arabic sources to book and document hands 
have therefore been largely ineffective, or have 
resulted in the unhelpful division of manu- 
scripts under very generic labels such as ‘Kufic’ 
for essentially angular scripts or ‘nasxi’ for 
essentially cursive ones. Another complicating 
consequence of the prestige of the Arabic writ- 
ten language is the emphasis placed on callig- 
raphy as an art form (> script and art), where 
subjective aesthetic value judgments dominate 
and individual artistry becomes the focus of 
analysis. While the lore of penmanship gave 
individual calligraphers enormous prestige, and 
compilations of biographies of calligraphers 
became very popular, making them among the 
best known professionals, the profession itself 
remains obscure. 

Nor, in the absence of a robust Arabic typol- 
ogy, can typologies developed in Western pal- 
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aeography, which are based mostly on studies 
of Latin manuscripts, be called upon to fill the 
gap. Cursive writing, for example, is defined 
in Western palaeography as that in which the 
letters of a word are connected by ligatures 
and which is used for documents and other 
mundane writings, in contradistinction to the 
noncursive, ‘calligraphic’ script used in manu- 
scripts and literary texts. But this definition 
does not apply to Arabic script, which has a 
well-established, clearly defined system of liga- 
tures. Cursive script in the Arabic tradition is 
better defined as that in which the scribe limits 
the movements of the pen and lifts it from the 
page as little as possible, using ligatures also in 
places where they do not otherwise appear, and 
which has a tendency to turn angles into curves 
and curves into straight lines (see below, Sec. 6). 
Arabic formal scripts have a horizontal baseline 
defined by the ligatures between the letters, and 
the writing is regular with a clear ductus (i.e. 
letter formation). Only atypologythatisset within 
specifically Arabic parameters, with samples 
of securely dated and geographically defined 
texts grouped taxonomically, will suffice. 

While recent Arabic palaeographical studies 
have tended to use this approach, taking more 
samples into account and basing their script 
descriptions on the hands found in the manu- 
scripts themselves (e.g. Déroche 1992), several 
problems still remain. First and foremost is 
the lack of sound descriptions of book hands 
and document scripts (cf. Grohmann 1967- 
1971:32-65; Déroche 1998), the sole exception 
being the script of Quranic manuscripts, which 
has been studied in detail (Déroche 2003, 1992; 
George 2007). While there are currently no 
handbooks of Arabic palaeography, a handful 
of palaeographical albums do exist, but these 
consist mainly of collections of photographs 
and facsimiles without proper analysis or discus- 
sion of the scripts depicted. Detailed and exact 
descriptions of securely datable manuscript and 
document collections according to standardized 
rules are only now slowly appearing. 

The sheer complexity of the material also 
poses significant challenges. Writing styles did 
not, of course, change from one day to the next, 
and in practice it is very difficult to observe the 
transformation from one style to another and 
to determine clear chronological developments. 
Moreover, new scripts did not replace older 
ones, and different scripts could exist in mixed 
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forms or separately at the same time and even 
in the same place. A long-lived scribe might 
employ a variety of scripts during his lifetime, 
or, if well traveled, take regional practices with 
him from place to place, such as a magribi 
manuscript which was composed in Mecca in 
706/1307 (Géhin 2005:98). All of this tends 
to frustrate attempts to draw up neatly defined 
script categories. 

Turning to the scripts themselves, any mean- 
ingful system of classification must take into 
account, first, the shape and size of individual 
letters, with ligatures and the spacing between 
characters and words considered as an integral 
part of the script; and second, the page layout, 
with the number and size of lines, and the use 
of colored ink and other embellishments. 

The practice of diacritical dots, which dif- 
fered through time and place in the Islamic 
world, should be noted when distinguishing 
scripts (Géhin 2005:102). Dots, which in Ara- 
bic distinguish letters that have the same shape 
(rasm) are used, albeit occasionally, in the 
earliest known Arabic writings, including the 
first two dated Arabic papyri from 22/643 
(see Fig. 1) and in the earliest inscription from 
Arabia dated 24/644-645 (Ghabban 2003). 
Dashes are used for the same purpose in some 
early Quranic manuscripts, the Dome of the 
Rock Quranic inscription (> epigraphy), the 
Egyptian graffito dated 117/735 (Moritz 1905, 
plates 107-108), and some papyri (e.g. P.Cair. 
Arab. Il 147.2; cf. Grohmann 1952:83 n. 
292). Early papyri (7th-8th centuries) show 
the practice maintained in North African texts 
of writing the f@ with one dot under the letter 
(as opposed to the eastern practice of one dot 
over the letter) and the gaf with one dot over 
the letter as opposed to two. Other letters, too, 
are attested with a dot under instead of over the 
letter (Grohmann 195 2:8 5-86). 

Vowels are seldom encountered except in 
Quranic manuscripts, and their presence gen- 
erally indicates a manuscript on which par- 
ticular care and attention has been lavished. 
In the earliest Qur’ans, vowels are not used, 
while in the Abbasid period differently colored 
dots were applied, a practice continued in the 
Maghribi tradition. By the end of the 9th cen- 
tury, the system that is currently in use, with 
small lines drawn over and under the letters in 
the same color ink as the main text, had been 
introduced. 


S15 


3. THE SOCIAL AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT 


The shape and form of letters used to write a 
text affect not just its appearance but also its 
‘atmosphere’, conveying important messages 
about the social and professional intentions and 
background of the scribe and reader beyond the 
content of the text itself. 

Conversely, the function of the text and how 
readable it was required to be — whether it was 
a draft or a final text, a private letter or a peti- 
tion, a monumental inscription or a graffito, 
a decorative band of (pseudo-) writing on a 
textile, an amulet or esoteric text — as well as 
the training and proficiency of the scribe and the 
time available to complete it all influenced the 
choice of script and the quality of execution. 
The relation between the content and form of 
a text is also important. For example, some 
texts, such as Qur’ans, early Christian Arabic 
manuscripts, and chancellery documents, are 
more homogeneous in their style, while oth- 
ers, such as drafts of literary works or private 
letters, show more variation. While this varia- 
tion should be distinguished from the histori- 
cal development of the script, one wonders 
what influence changes in execution had on the 
emergence of new script types, and how scripts 
evolving from earlier practice were related to 
those introduced from different geographical 
areas or cultures, or developed by individual 
calligraphers. 

The development of the Arabic script is also 
closely related to the question of literacy, the 
level and accessibility of schooling, the cost and 
availability of writing materials, and the use 
of public and private scribes. Different levels 
of expertise are clearly visible in witness state- 
ments at the end of legal documents. Through- 
out the premodern period, reading and writing 
were limited to a minority in society, but the 
production of texts fluctuated. The 9th century 
saw a sharp increase in Arabic writings, both in 
documentary and literary production, coincid- 
ing with the coming into use of a small, cursive 
script. The role of Arabization and Islamization 
in the development of the Arabic script, both 
processes becoming increasingly important at 
this time, also had a bearing, and, similarly, 
that role has not been adequately explored. 

The sparse use of diacritical dots in early 
Qur’ans has led to the suggestion that these texts 
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functioned more as an aide-mémoire. Classical 
authors argued that diacritics were an insult to 
the reader and should only be used to prevent 
mistakes, and many documents and manu- 
scripts in the medieval and early modern period 
continued to be written without full diacritics 
(Grohmann 1952:82-87). Similarly, technical 
texts, such as fiscal accounts, legal contracts, 
or petitions, used a specialized language and 
writing style, including abbreviations and ideo- 
grams, which required expert knowledge. On 
the basis of these observations, scholars have 
argued that the expertise required to write 
Arabic was limited to a highly educated, select 
minority whose writings were understood only 
by the initiated, well-trained few. Yet, these 
were specialized fields of activity; a better sense 
of everyday usage can be gained from the more 
mundane writings. Although used sparingly, 
diacritical dots in administrative letters seem to 
follow a definite pattern, suggesting that they 
were seen as an integral part of the text. Docu- 
ments written by unskilled scribes and private 
documents, moreover, show a similar sporadic 
use of diacritics, implying that this was the nor- 
mative way to write. 

The 7th-century conquests greatly enlarged 
Arabic’s field of operation, and, although 
non-Arabic languages continued to be used 
in the administration up to the end of the 8th 
century, local languages and scripts were to 
a certain extent sidelined. As Arab rulers at 
the end of the 7th and beginning of the 8th 
century became more involved in the day- 
to-day administration of their empire, and as 
the diwan became increasingly Arabicized 
(decreed by ‘Abd al-Malik in 74/693), the 
demand for Arabic writers and the circula- 
tion of Arabic documents steadily rose. The 
link between the development of the Arabic 
script and the chancellery was also reinforced 
by the fact that many of those associated in 
the Arabic literary tradition with the develop- 
ment of Arabic scripts, or who described them, 
worked in the chancellery or had high posi- 
tions in the court administration (Grohmann 
1967-1971:13-32; Robin 2006:349-3 50). For 
the influence of chancellery writing on the 
development of Arabic script, see also below, 
Sections 6 and 7. 

The use and spread of the Ouran, the most 
copied text in the Islamic world, and develop- 
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ments in its scripts were intimately connected 
to palaeographical trends in the wider Islamic 
world. As with other writings, certain scripts 
were exclusively reserved for the Quran, while 
others were expressly prohibited, and copying 
the Ouran was a specialized profession in its 
own right. Nevertheless, interaction and cross- 
fertilization between Quranic scripts, monu- 
mental inscriptions, government decrees, and 
chancellery scripts and more informal, ‘lower’ 
genres seems evident, not because the same 
scribes were often writing them but rather 
because of the emblematic and exemplary func- 
tion that these writings served. 

Little work has been done on education 
and schooling of scribes in the early medieval 
period. In the earliest bilingual Greek/Arabic 
papyri, the Greek and Arabic parts of the text 
were written by different scribes, with subtle 
differences in content. By the early 8th century, 
Arab and Greek scribes are still mentioned 
separately in the budget of the Muslim admin- 
istration in Egypt. Scribal technique also dif- 
fered, with Greek continuing to be written with 
a generally thinner cut reed than the Arabic, a 
practice which can be clearly observed in the 
(bilingual) papyri. Although the Arabic word 
for pen, galam, was derived from the Greek 
kdlamos («&Aauos), we know of no examples 
of Arabic written with a ‘Greek’ reed pen and 
vice versa — as occurred in the Ptolemaic period 
in Egypt when Greek was occasionally written 
with an Egyptian rush — suggesting that there 
continued to be a separate educational tradition 
in the two languages in Egypt. From the end 
of the 7th century, however, bilingual Arabic/ 
Greek papyri are literal translations of one text, 
implying a closer knowledge of both languages 
among the employees of the chancellery. 


4. THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS: HijAzi 


No complete or substantial manuscripts in 
Arabic, including Qurans, Christian Arabic 
writings, and other texts, survive from the 
first two centuries of Islam. The oldest books 
preserved on paper, parchment, and papyrus 
date to the first half of the 9th century (Raghib 
1996:1-5). By contrast, there are thousands of 
papyrus and parchment documents and frag- 
ments of literary texts, including Qur’anic ones, 
as well as inscriptions - including five pre- 
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Islamic Arabic inscriptions (~ Old Arabic) - 
datable to the 7th and 8th centuries with which 
a typology of the script of the earliest period 
can be tentatively established. 

Within a century of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
death, the Arabic script had spread from Sogdi- 
ana to Upper Egypt, showing a well-developed 
and regular form from its first occurrence, 
although with a great variety of styles. It is 
not clear whether these variations were due to 
Arabic script still being in its developmental 
stage, or whether this was the result of the 
widespread increase in its use, unrestricted by 
any rules or canons of style. Variations also 
occurred as a result of the writing materials 
used, without there being, for example, recog- 
nizably different lapidary, documentary scripts, 
or book hands. There are, however, enough 
common characteristics for these scripts to be 
given the universal name of hijdazi, after the 
area in western Arabia where the cities Mecca 
and Medina are located. This script was used 
in Qurans of the 7th and 8th centuries, on 
papyrus and parchment letters and documents, 
and in inscriptions (Abbott 1941:70; Gruendler 
1993:131-132; Déroche 1992:27). Strikingly, 
it was used throughout the Islamic Empire, 
such as in a petition written on leather from 
Sogdiana (Tajikistan), dated 99-100/718-719; 
the earliest dated papyri (22/643) from Upper 
Egypt (Grohmann 1952:113-115; see Fig. 1); 
tax demand-notes, such as P.Ness. III 60 dated 
54/674, and letters, all from Palestine (Grohm- 
ann 1963); pre-Islamic inscriptions from Ara- 
bia (Hoyland 2007); the oldest dated Arabic 
inscription, a graffito from Zuhayr in Arabia 
dated 24/644 (Ghabban 2003); the oldest Ara- 
bic epitaph from Egypt dated 31/652 (RCEA 
6); Sasanian-Arab and Byzantine-Arab coins; 
and the earliest Quranic fragments, found 
in Yemen, datable to the second half of the 
7th century (cf. Robin 2006). Orthographic 
characteristics distinguish inscriptions and 
papyri from Quranic texts, while the papyri 
have recognizable cursive tendencies of their 
own, due to their more rapid execution and a 
need to economize the efforts of the scribe. 

Hijazi writing is characterized by elon- 
gated ligatures between letters and long spaces 
between freestanding letters, sometimes extend- 
ing over two lines, and not to be differentiated 
from the spaces between words. Individual letter 
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shapes are cursive, and the writing is generally 
large with letters extending high while slanting. 
The only characteristic of this script identified 
in literary sources (by Ibn an-Nadim) is the 
shape of the 7alif, extending high above the 
other letters, slanting and bending to the right 
at the bottom, which is attested in documents 
and manuscripts (Abbott 1939, 1941:71). 


5. SCRIPT STANDARDIZATION: THE 
FIRST GEOMETRIC STYLE 


It is tempting to see the development of a more 
uniform and homogeneous Arabic script in the 
late 7th and early 8th centuries as the result 
of contemporary Umayyad administrative 
reforms aimed at the Arabization and Islam- 
ization of the government (Déroche 1992:34). 
Although it is impossible to trace the influence 
from the empire’s center in Damascus out- 
ward, the introduction of a consistent script 
over the vast Umayyad Empire (660-750) 
required a well-functioning infrastructure, and 
government officials were surely involved 
in the development and propagation of this 
script. The Iraqi governor al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf 
(d. 95/714), for example, allegedly standard- 
ized the diacritical system. With the decision to 
use Arabic exclusively in the administration, as 
an expression of the caliphate’s state-forming 
ambitions, the number of Arabic public writ- 
ings, monumental inscriptions, and documents 
rose, and the distinction between ‘private’ and 
‘public’ writings became more pronounced. 
Closely related variations of this script appear 
in administrative papyrus documents, such as 
the correspondence of the Egyptian governor 
Qurra ibn Sarik, dating from 90-92/718-720 
(P.Heid.Arab. 1; P.Cair.Arab. III); treaties and 
protocols, especially those purely in Arabic 
(CPR II; P.Cair.Arab. I); milestones erected at 
the order of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 64-86/ 
685-705; RCEA 14-17), and other inscrip- 
tions; and in the earliest dated testimony of the 
Quran, the mosaic inscription in the Dome of 
the Rock dating to 72/692 (Creswell 1969); as 
well as in Umayyad Quranic manuscripts. 
Based on this standardized hijdzi style, 
a form arose that has often been called > 
Kufic, but which Francois Déroche has sug- 
gested should be labeled instead “early Abba- 
sid scripts” because of the many variations it 
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encompasses (Déroche 1992). ‘Kufic’? Quranic 
manuscripts can be grouped according to cer- 
tain script characteristics (Déroche 1992), and 
similar classifications have been suggested for 
papyri (Abbott 1941:84; Gruendler 1993:132- 
137). Some documents and manuscripts show 
a mixture of the two types, but the relationship 
between the bijdzi and the early Kufic scripts 
has not been satisfactorily explained. Some 
common features of this script are the regular 
baseline, below which curves take the form of 
parts of perfect circles; thick lettering, with 
pronounced horizontal strokes, and short verti- 
cal ones; regular proportions for the text area; 
and identical spaces between groups of letters, 
creating a balanced layout. 

The script of papyri dating to the first two 
Muslim centuries also shows quite a bit of vari- 
ation, but it has clear commonalities with the 
writing of the bijazi and Kufic Quranic manu- 
scripts, as well as pre-Islamic and early Arabic 
inscriptions, coins and seals, and early papyrus 
protocols (Sijpesteijn, in press). Less thickly 
written than the Qurans, the letters show 
similar angular features and proportioned style 
(for examples and an extensive description, 
see Khan 1992:27-39; cf. Déroche 1992:28). 
In spite of their cursive tendencies and great 
variations in script pattern, even within one 
document, papyrus letters and other documents 
were occasionally executed with great care, in 
a style comparable to contemporary Quranic 
and other monumental manuscripts, e.g. the 
treaty with the Nubians dated 141/758, edited 
by Hinds and Sakkout (1981), and the letter 
dated 112/730, edited by Diem (1984:147; 
see Fig. 2). Hence, it is possible to mistake 
literary for documentary texts (Kister 1964). 
Dal/dal has a right-bending tip. The final and 
freestanding ’alif extends below the line and 
often has a rightward bend at the bottom. 
The three dots of sim are aligned horizontally. 
The sdd/ddd extends horizontally with straight 
parallel strokes. Initial and freestanding ‘ayn/ 
gayn extends to the right horizontally. Medial 
and final ‘ayn/gayn is open at the top. The tail 
of the final gaf extends vertically downward 
before curving up. Initial and medial kaf has a 
hairpin shape. Final and freestanding kaf has 
an upward-moving and right-extending top. 
Mim has a round head and a very short tail. 
Final y@ has a back-bending tail. The greeting 
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formulas, blessings, and layout used in official 
and private letters of this period also show 
uniformity and are recognizably different from 
later documents. 

The execution of Kufic differed due to the 
material used and the aims of the text, but the 
variants used under the Umayyads and early 
Abbasids were all recognizably one script fam- 
ily. Kufic remained popular and continued to 
be used for inscriptions and for headings and 
decorations in books. 


6. LATER STYLES 


Administrative documents from the 8th and 9th 
centuries show how new developments in the 
Arabic script were common in the chancellery 
before they were introduced in book hands. 
They also indicate how in the 8th century 
scribal conventions spread from the eastern 
provinces, the heart of the Abbasid empire 
(750-1250), to the rest of the Islamic world. A 
recently discovered batch of 32 leather docu- 
ments from Bactria (northeastern Afghanistan) 
dating to the early Abbasid period (138/75 5- 
160/777) allows us to examine these processes 
more closely. Most of the documents are tax 
receipts and other writings issued by the local 
administration (Khan 2007:201-202). They 
show a distinctively new style of writing with 
more cursive trends, a smaller script, and new 
administrative scribal practices, with different 
technical bureaucratic terms and formularies. 
These features appear several decades later in 
the Egyptian papyri, presumably introduced by 
Persian administrators appointed there in the 
Abbasid period (Khan 2007:207, 209-210). 
Equally, legal terminology attested first in doc- 
uments from Central Asia appears later in the 
Egyptian papyri (Khan 1994). 

Late-8th- and 9th-century papyri are writ- 
ten in a script clearly distinguishable through 
the more cursive round hand in which they are 
written, even though the change is not absolute 
and features from the early script continue to 
occur (Khan 1994:39-43; Sijpesteijn, in press 
see Fig. 3). The script is also noticeably smaller. 
Documents issued by the Egyptian chancellery 
and legal documents stand out by their uni- 
formity (Abbott 1939:110). This style became 
popular also for letters and other private docu- 
ments and by the mid- to late 9th century, 
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book hands had taken it over (Sourdel-Tho- 
mine 1978:1121; see Fig. 4). In the beginning 
of the rrth century, these cursive scripts began 
to be used to copy the Ouran, first in Iran and 
Iraq and spreading from there throughout the 
rest of the Islamic world over the next two hun- 
dred years (James 1992:14; Abbott 1941:83); 
from the 12th century onward they also appear 
in inscriptions. ‘Broken Kufic’ (or nasxi, East- 
ern or Persian Kufic, or broken cursive), as 
this script was called, was the last script that 
became universally accepted throughout the 
whole Islamic Empire. 

The success of this new script seems to be 
related to an increase in literary production to 
which the cursive, smaller script was more eas- 
ily applied. Arabic private and official writings 
increased greatly in number in the 9th century, 
as witnessed by the large number of papyri dat- 
ing to that period. Paper first introduced in the 
east had by this time started to spread through 
the rest of the Islamic Empire in this and the 
following century. The availability of this much 
cheaper writing material led to an increase in 
demand for books. Paper also became the pre- 
ferred material for documents, replacing papy- 
rus even in the main production center, Egypt, 
by the late roth century. At this time, too, 
Arabic started to make serious headway as the 
dominant language also among non-Muslim 
communities, a process accelerated by large- 
scale conversion to Islam, all of which greatly 
enlarged the pool of Arabic users. 


7. REGIONAL DIFFERENTIATIONS 


By the middle of the 9th century, some three 
dozen scripts existed for secular use, many 
of which were related to each other (Abbott 
1941:88-104). Of those scripts, six basic cal- 
ligraphic forms (> nasx, > tulut, > mubaqqaq, 
rayhan, tawqi®, and > ruq‘a) and their varia- 
tions remained in use in the central lands of the 
Islamic Empire. Of these, tawqi‘ and ruq‘a were 
mainly known as chancellery hands, and the 
other four were used for Quranic manuscripts, 
while nasx especially had a wider usage. In 
Persia, > nasta‘liq, which had become popular 
through its use in the chancellery, became the 
most frequently used script. It is possible to 
identify few documents that show character- 
istics of the calligraphic scripts as described in 
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literary sources and that can be compared with 
writing samples from the calligraphic manu- 
script tradition (Abbott 1938:110, 1941:98-99; 
Grohmann 1952:69-82, 1963:XV—-xxix). 

Regional variations had always existed, but 
from the roth century onward — doubtlessly 
related to the political situation of semi-inde- 
pendent separatist provinces — artistically diver- 
sified, regional scripts started to be used in 
books, documents, and inscriptions. By the 
end of the roth century, the magribi script 
had become dominant in the western part of 
the Islamic Empire, forming the basis of the 
°andalusi script. This script is characterized by 
the use of one dot over the gaf and one under 
the f@, colored dots for vowels, and the very 
round form of its letters, as well as an idio- 
syncratic book format (van den Boogert 1989; 
James 1992:14). Sub-Saharan communities used 
another distinctive script, called sidani. Local 
variations also existed in more marginal areas 
of the Islamic world, such as China (sim), Indo- 
nesia, and India (bihdari). 

Political and religious motives always played 
a role in the dissemination and popularity of 
scripts. Influences moved from politically and 
economically important centers outward, while 
books reflected the relative importance of the 
areas in which they were produced. In the 14th 
century, Mamluk Egypt produced extraordi- 
nary manuscripts, but by the 15th century and 
continuing under Safavid rule (1502-1722), the 
center of book production lay in Persia, and its 
styles were imitated everywhere in the Islamic 
world. In the Ottoman lands and Mughal India, 
the two other political centers of the time, many 
different styles were in use, but by the 16th 
century nasx had become dominant following 
the practice in Persia (James 1992:10-12). In 
the 18th century, these empires all came under 
important European influence, which had an 
effect on cultural production, sometimes, as in 
the Ottoman Empire, blending foreign elements 
successfully with indigenous ones. Manuscripts 
continued to be copied by hand in the Islamic 
world until the early 2oth century, and while 
the main scripts did not undergo the same 
dynamic development as in the first centuries of 
Islam, styles continued to develop and change. 
Cursive tendencies dominate documents of this 
period, with clear chronological developments 
and regional distinctions comparable to the 
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developments in book hands. Scripts differed 
according to the function of the document and 
at times acquired such specialized styles that 
they were indecipherable, except by the prac- 
ticed (see Fig. 5). 


8. CONCLUSION 


The art of the pen in the Islamic world, where the 
Arabic language is inseparably linked with the 
religion of Islam, became one of the most 
revered and highly regarded of professions. 
The special place accorded to writing in Islam 
resulted in a vast literature on scripts, penman- 
ship, and famous calligraphers, which has not 
necessarily made it easier to follow the devel- 
opment of the many scripts in use during the 
almost fifteen hundred years of Arabic manu- 
script culture. 

The shape and form of individual letters or 
a script and the connotations associated with 
them determine the scope and propagation of 
a text, its meaning, and value at a specific time 
and place. And as associations and ideas about 
their expressive or aesthetic effect changed, 
so too did their perceived utility and thereby 
their use. Arabic palaeography thus exhibits 
the changing political, religious, cultural, and 
artistic perceptions in the Islamic world. 

Only by combining the information found in 
document and book samples with the extensive 
literature on Arabic palaeography can a typol- 
ogy of Arabic palaeography through time and 
place be established with which we can start 
to understand the historical changes in Arabic 
scripts. 
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Figure 1. Oldest dated Arabic papyrus, 22/643 (Austria National Library). Published Grohmann 
(1967-1971). 


Figure 2. AP 359. Letter dated 112/730 (Austria National Library). Published Diem (1984). 
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Figure 3. AP 9807. Papyrus with cursive tendencies (Austria National Library). Published CPR XVI, 
no. 6. 
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Fig. 5. Official Mamluk letter dated 698/1299-708/13.09?) (ACh 12511) (Austria National Library). 
Published P. Vindob., no. 69. 
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PALATALIZATION 


Palatalization 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Palatalization characterizes a set of phonetic 
and/or phonological processes that have out- 
put segments produced with an articulation 
in or close to the palatal region (for a review, 
see Bhat 1978). This term has two common 
meanings: i. palatalization involves the shift 
of the articulation of a consonant toward the 
palatal region before front vowels, especially 
[i], and the glide [j] (e.g., /k/ > [tJ] in Slavic and 
Arabic, and t > [tJ] in Romance and Slavic); 
ii. palatalization adds a palatal articulation, 
generally considered as secondary, before front 
vocoids, without changing its primary articula- 
tion (e.g., /k/, /g/ > /ki/, /gi/ in Acadian French; 
see Clements and Hume 1995). In this second 
case, as the phonetic transcriptions show, an 
off-glide separates the palatalized consonant 
from the following vowel. Palatalization, as a 
secondary articulation, can also phonologically 
distinguish between palatalized vs. nonpalatal- 
ized consonants (example: Russian). 


2. SOME PHONETIC CORRELATES 
OF PALATALIZATION 


One frequent type of palatalization is that 
which is responsible for the derivation of a 
palato-alveolar affricate [t/] from a dorsal /k/. 
This alternation is often attributed to articula- 
tory (Recasens 2003) and/or perceptual (Guion 
1998; Flemming 1995) factors. Indeed, the dor- 
sals /k g/ crosslinguistically undergo substantial 
fronting before front vocoids. In Romance, for 
example, different allophones (prepalatal, pala- 
tal, palato-alveolar, alveopalatal, or alveolar) 
can result from this fronting. These allophones 
vary with the Romance dialects and the speaker 
(Recasens and Espinosa 2003). This variability 
is due, according to Recasens (2003), to the 
difficulty of achieving a dorsopalatal closure. 
Recasens (2003) provides another argument 
in favor of this hypothesis, and mentions that 
palatographic observations show that plosive, 
nasal, and lateral ‘palatal consonants’, in many 
languages, are generally produced as alveopala- 
tal ones (Recasens 1990). The alveopalatal (and 
palato-alveolar) stop possesses a burst that has 
acoustic properties similar to those of [J], hence 
[t/] is often the final step in the fronting of /k/ 
before the front vocoids. 
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The conditioned or context-free palataliza- 
tion that induces the realization of a segment 
with a palatal off-glide (C’) is regarded by sev- 
eral phoneticians and phonologists as a vocalic 
gesture (secondary articulation) that is super- 
imposed on the consonantal gesture (primary 
articulation). In fact, four types of second- 
ary articulation are possible (labialization CY, 
palatalization C, > velarization C’, and pha- 
ryngealization C‘), and these articulations are 
analyzed in parallel. Two main arguments can 
justify the vocalic character of these secondary 
articulations. First, ‘labialization + velariza- 
tion’, ‘palatalization’, and ‘pharyngealization’ 
share several articulatory and acoustic features 
with the vowels [u] (labiovelar), [i] (palatal), 
and [a] (pharyngeal) respectively. Second, the 
gesture of a secondary articulation is often 
coordinated with that of the primary articula- 
tion in such a way that the target of the former 
is closer to the syllable nucleus, i.e. to the vowel 
(Sproat and Fujimura 1993). 


3. PALATALIZATION IN ARABIC 


The least controversial palatalization example 
in Arabic concerns the alternation /k/ > [tJ] 
present in some old and modern Arabic dia- 
lects. Indeed, the Arabic grammarians signaled 
the presence in some dialects of their time of an 
affricate [tJ] that is the allophonic realization 
of /k/ followed by a front vowel (> kaskaSa). 
This special pronunciation of /k/ is regarded 
by the Arab grammarians as ‘faulty’ (Moscati 
1980). An example of this same alternation is 
attested nowadays in Jordan, Kuwait, and Iraq. 
In other modern Arabic dialects (as in Baghdad, 
Kuwait), /g/, the realization of Classical Arabic 
/q/ in these dialects, is palatalized before front 
vowels and becomes [d'] (Mitchell 1993). 

For the majority of modern linguists, Classical 
Arabic > jim was generally pronounced [d3]: a 
palatoalveolar affricate (Moscati 1980; Mitchell 
1993), but for Cantineau (1960), Classical 
Arabic jim was [g']: a ‘palatalized dorso-palatal 
plosive’. Whereas the affricate [d3] is the more 
frequent modern reflex of Classical Arabic jim, 
[gi] is attested only in a very few present dialects 
(Al-Nassir 1993). 

Another palatalized consonant, [dj], is men- 
tioned by modern linguists as a possible real- 
ization of jim (e.g. in Sudan and Arabia; see 
Al-Nassir 1993). In some modern Arabic dia- 
lects (e.g. in Kuwait and Basra; see Mitchell 
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1993), we also have an alternation between 
[d3] and the palatal glide [j]; this latter appears 
in general in the context of a low vowel. 


4. PHONOLOGICAL ANALYSES OF 
PALATALIZATION 


This section is limited to two major models 
proposed for the representation of palataliza- 
tion. The differences between these models are 
attributed to the hierarchical feature represen- 
tations proposed for vocoids. 

A first type of analysis of palatalization was 
initiated by the hierarchical model of Sagey 
(1986) that uses, for the representation of vow- 
els, the same features proposed by Chomsky 
and Halle (1968), arranged under different 
articulatory nodes: [+back], [+high], [+low] 
dominated by [Dorsal], and [+round] domi- 
nated by [Labial]. Front vocoids are specified 
[Dorsal [-back]], and palatalization is repre- 
sented by the spreading of [-back] and the 
insertion of the [Dorsal] node. Other rules and 
principles, generally language specific and often 
ad hoc (Lahiri and Evers 1991), are added to 
explain the different possible outputs of this 
process. 

In the second type of analysis, inspired by the 
model of Clements (1989; see also Clements 
and Hume 1995), vowels and consonants are 
represented by identical place features, but 
these features are dominated by two different 
class nodes: [C-place] for the consonants and 
[V-place] for the vocoids. The front vocoids 
are specified [V-place [Coronal [-anterior]]]. 
The palatalization /k/ > [tJ] is analyzed by the 
spreading of the complex [Coronal [-anterior]], 
from the front vocoid, to the [C-place] node of 
/k/, replacing its [Dorsal] node. The palataliza- 
tion /k g/ > [k’ gi] is treated as the spreading 
of [Coronal [-anterior]] and its association to 
[C-place] after the ‘interpolation’ of [V-place] 
(and [Vocalic]) node. This model formally 
represents, then, the hypothesis according to 
which the secondary articulations are vocalic 
gestures. 

Even though Cantineau’s hypothesis (Classical 
Arabic jim was [g']) might explain why jim did 
not behave as a Samsi (or coronal) letter, other 
factors weaken this hypothesis. Indeed, it is 
an isolated hypothesis, and [g'] is present only 
in very few modern Arabic dialects. It is more 
probable that Classical Arabic jim was pho- 
netically a coronal consonant but continued 
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to behave phonologically as its proto-Semitic 
cognate /g/. 
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PALESTINIAN ARABIC 


Palestinian Arabic 


This entry describes Palestinian colloquial Ara- 
bic: its phonemic system, prosody, phonotac- 
tics, morphophonology, morphology, syntax, 
semantics, and lexicon. The description is based 
on the documentation of a sizeble body of lit- 
erature since the early 1900s. 


I. GENERAL 


1.1 Area 


Palestinian Arabic is spoken in Palestine (Israel, 
West Bank, and Gaza Strip; see Map 1). As 
more than 50 percent of Palestinians live else- 
where, it is also spoken around the world. 


Map t. Dialect area of Palestinian Arabic 


Q Sea of Galilee 


1.2 Speakers 


Palestinian Arabic is a native language to appro- 
ximately 8.5 million people. The lifestyles in 
the dialect area are urban, rural, Bedouin, and 
Gypsy. In 1948 and 1967, when the State of 
Israel was formed and expanded on Palestinian 
land, many rural families resettled in towns and 
cities, so the number of speakers with an urban 
lifestyle has increased. Most speakers in the dia- 
lect area live under military occupation by the 
State of Israel, a large number in refugee camps. 
The others live inside Israel, subject to discrimi- 
nation. Outside the dialect area, the speakers in 
refugee camps live in depressed conditions. 


1.3. Position and varieties 


Palestinian Arabic is a collection of mutually 
intelligible dialects which vary by social group 
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and location. The social groups are urban, 
rural, Bedouin, and Gypsy. Urban, rural, and 
Bedouin speech differ in consonant phonemes. 
Urban speech frequently has > ?imadla and 
more restricted ‘emphasis spread’. It uses ma- 
for verb negation, whereas rural speech also 
uses ma- and -s; Bedouin uses either system. 
Certain words are dialect specific, e.g. urban 
hon(i) ‘here’ vs. rural/Bedouin hdan(a). Not 
much is known of current Gypsy speech (> 
Gypsy Arabic). Another socially based dialect 
is ‘intellectual’, which approximates the pro- 
nunciation and lexicon of Modern Standard 
Arabic (> Educated Arabic). The locations are 
northern, southern, eastern, western, central, 
or coastal. Northern dialects share features 
with Lebanese Arabic. The Gaza dialect shares 
features with Egyptian. Southern Bedouin is 
similar to Jordanian; the two are sometimes 
grouped together. Certain cities have their 
own unique dialect, e.g. Nablus and Khalil 
(Hebron). Differences exist based on religion; 
Christian speech might tend to be more urban. 
Due to interdialectal contact, the language on 
the street is now currently a mix of features. 
However, no general West Bank or Gaza dia- 
lect is emerging; the territorial cells enforced by 
the Israeli army help the nonhomogenization. 
Nonurban Palestinians are typically bidialectal, 
speaking their marked variety and an urban 
dialect. Schoolchildren are typically adopting 
urban speech, and rural varieties are possibly 
becoming more urban, so some marked dialects 
are endangered. Urban dialects have influenced 
Jordanian Arabic (most Jordan residents are 
Palestinian). Palestinian Arabic is not written 
or used in official media. In a computational 
setting, a system for writing Levantine Arabic 
has been developed. 


1.4 Historical evidence 


Early Palestinian texts date from 800 to 1000 
C.E. Little documentation exists from 1000 C.E. 
until the Orientalist studies of the early 1900s. 


1.5 State of research 


There are several grammatical descriptions, dic- 
tionaries, and text collections (including Seeger 
1998, with audio data on the Internet) and also 
theoretical linguistic studies. However, more 
work is needed in all areas, especially com- 
prehensive documentation and comparison of 
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the dialects, text collection, and semantics, in 
celebration of Palestinian culture and identity, 
of which the language is an integral part. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Inventory 

2.1.1.1 Consonants 

The consonant phonemes of urban, rural, and 
Bedouin dialects differ (see Fig. 2, Table 1). Some 
rural dialects realize g as velar [y]. In rural 
dia-lects, pharyngealized q is realized between 
velar and uvular (transcribed as k). x is real- 
ized always as a postvelar [x]. Phonetic [p] 
occurs by b-devoicing; g and ‘ are approxi- 
mants. ‘Emphasis’ is uvularization with pha- 
ryngealization. 


Table 1. Consonant cognates of Palestinian 
Arabic dialects 


> 


urban k z t dorz dorz 
rural éork kork j t d d 
Bedouin k gorG j t d d 


In the historical development of consonants 
(Fig. 3),*q has disappeared (except in intel- 
lectual speech); urban dialects have also lost *t 
*d *d. Innovations are m b; and Z z in urban, ¢ 
k in rural, g G in Bedouin speech. More study 
might reveal whether the reflexes of one con- 
sonant, e.g. urban d z < *d, are free variants, 
allophones, or dialectal variants. Mergers are: 
+4 % ae *t*t >t, *d *d > d, *d a z *q *d 
> din urban, *k *g > k in rural. Within root 
morphemes, consonants tend to differ in place 
of articulation. Phonemic ’ is infrequent mor- 
pheme-initially. Emphatic m b | are infrequent 
and do not lexically contrast with their nonem- 
phatic counterparts, unlike, for example, d s ¢, 
e.g. tin ‘mud’, tin ‘figs’. 


2.1.1.2 Vowels 

Environmental conditioning of the vowels (Fig. 4) 
yields backed a a (vs. front d 4), lax short 
vowels, a and a. Lax vowels do not occur mor- 
pheme finally. Low-frequency short e (e) < *a 
and o < *u are innovations in progress. (Some 
centenarians have them.) Final a < *@ occurs, 
e.g. Sita ‘winter, cold weather’. Some northern 
rural dialects have merger of *u with *i and a. 
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Table 2. Palestinian Arabic consonants 


PALESTINIAN ARABIC 


labial labiodental interdental alveolar post-alveolar palatal velar uvular pharyngeal glottal 
a. urban 
bb tt dd k 2 
mm n 
r 
f SS ZZ § Zz x g he.’ h 
1] 
y 
other consonant: w — voiced labiovelar approximant 
b. rural 
bb ttdd k k : 
mm n 
r 
f t dd S$ Zz g x g h ‘ h 
I] 
y 
other consonants: w; € — voiceless post-alveolar affricate; j — voiced post-alveolar affricate 
c. Bedouin 
bb ttdd k g G 2 
mm n 
r 
f t dd SS Z s x g h ‘ h 
I] 
J: 


other consonants: w; € (some dialects); j 


2.1.1.3. Diphthongs 

The diphthongs ay, aw usually occur followed by 
long or short y and w, respectively, e.g. mayy(a) 
[maaijj:(a)] ‘water’, tawla [tauwla] ‘table’; ay has 
the variant oy in Sswoyy(a) ‘some, a bit’. 


2.1.1.4 Syllables 

Syllables are (C)(C)V(C)(C) or (C)(C)V(C). 
Phrase-initially, phonetic [?] is inserted at the 
beginning of a vowel-initial syllable, e.g. [id 
‘hand’. Word-internal and word-final vowel- 
initial syllables, and word-final (C)CV are infre- 
quent. Word-internal (C)(C)VC occurs only 
before object/possessive pronouns, e.g. Saf.-ha 
‘he saw her’, bab.-na ‘our door’. Nasals and 
I can be syllabic, e.g. m.sax.xan (type of main 
dish). Vowel hiatus is tolerated, e.g. maaja ‘he 
didn’t come’. 


2.1.1.5 Consonant clusters 
Word-initial CCC clusters occur rarely, with 
equal, then rising sonority, e.g. btatih ‘you give 


to him’. Word-internal CCC onsets and CCC 
codas do not occur. Onset CC occurs with 
equal or rising sonority, e.g. fhimit ‘I under- 
stood’, kraniyya [type of herb]; word-initially 
the first consonant can be a devoiced nasal, e.g. 
msax.xan [type of main dish]. Forms with ini- 
tial CC vary freely with VC epenthetic forms, 
e.g. bmar ~ ib.mar ‘donkey’. CC codas occur 
word-internally with equal or falling sonor- 
ity, e.g. masakt.ha ‘I held it [fem.]’, Rult.la ‘I 
said to him’. Word-final CC codas occur only 
phrase-internally, e.g. sribt balib ‘TI drank milk’ 
vs. Sribit ‘I drank’, unless the first consonant is r 
or an approximant, e.g. hdda iddars ‘that’s the 
lesson’, bita‘b ‘he gets tired’. 


2.1.1.6 Stress 

The primary stress weight scale is basically 
V(C) > VCC > VC > V. The heaviest rightmost 
syllable in the word is stressed. If all syllables 
are V, the leftmost, maximally antepenulti- 
mate syllable is stressed. Prefixal syllables are 
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Table 3. Historical development of Palestinian Arabic consonants 


a. urban 
wk *q > *y Et *t 
EN ‘7 
k : Z t 
b. rural 
*k  “q ns oe *t 
ae re J 
é k k ? j t t 
c. Bedouin 
a eh ee. 
I. af ly «| | 
k g¢ G ? J t t 


front back 
high ii u u 
mid e é oe) 
low a a 


not considered for stress assignment, and a 
word-final consonant never is, e.g. ta-t-."é.sur 
‘when you [masc.] will squeeze’. Object and 
possessive suffixes shift primary stress to the 
stem-final syllable, e.g. ra.md.-ha ‘he threw it 
[fem.]’, a.bu.-ha ‘her father’; direct object shift 
supercedes indirect object shift, e.g. ra.ma-l.- 
hay.ya-h ‘he threw it [masc.] to her’. Stress shift 
occurs for the negative -5, superceding other 
shifts, e.g., ma-ra.ma-l.-hd.-§-iy.ya-h ‘he didn’t 
throw it [masc.] to her’. Negative ma- can 
attract stress in urban dialects, e.g. md-suftha ‘I 
didn’t see her’. The epenthetic vowel, i, is invis- 
ible to stress, e.g. Ratdbit ‘I wrote’, although 
this is variable for shifted stress, e.g. jabilha, 
jabilha ‘he fetched for her’. In Bedouin speech, 
stress can fall exceptionally on the vowel of the 
definite article in masdlxér ‘good evening’. The 
stress system is trochaic and binary. Secondary 
stress is phonetic and rhythmic, on alternate syl- 
lables either side of the primary stress, e.g. ma.- 
ra.ma-l.-ha-.s-iy.ya-h (Broselow a.o. 1997). 


2.1.2 Phonotactics 

Sun letters for total assimilation of the / of the 
article include j. Total assimilation occurs with 
min ‘from’ in mis-sdni ‘for me [lit. ‘from my 
sake’|’ and yom mil-layam ‘one day [lit. ‘a day 
from the days’]’, and with wén ‘where’ in wer- 
rayib ‘where are you [masc. sg.] going?’, also in 


*d 


aa 


LOA eX 


“d d *Z d d 
| | | ot 
d d Zz d d 
*d d *Z d d 
| | L - il 
d d Zz d d 


ha éta (< ha-l-éta) ‘now’ and mab-ha (< ma'- 
ha) ‘with her’. Lower-sonority features tend 
to be preserved. Emphatic articulation spreads 
to other consonants, e.g. tawl-at ‘tables’, ndif 
‘clean [masc. sg.]’; § blocks this, e.g. ‘atsan 
‘thirsty [masc. sg.]’, as do other post-alveolars, 
w, y, and high vowels, depending on dialect 
(Davis 1995). The r de-emphaticizes in certain 
environments. In rural dialects, k palatalizes 
(and becomes an affricate) in the environment 
of i ori, e.g. dié ‘rooster’. In some rural dialects, 
é has replaced k as phoneme; in others, ¢ occurs 
outside the palatalization context in only some 
words, e.g. calb ‘dog’, but kursi ‘chair’ (Naim 
1999). Nasal spread can occur, for instance 
affecting the imperfect b-, which becomes m- 
on account of the prefix n- in m-in-rawwih 
‘we’re going home’. Assimilatory voicing and 
devoicing occur, e.g. zgir < sgir ‘small [masc. 
sg.|’, p-sura’ < b-sura‘ ‘quickly’. 

Low a dare backed in words with an emphatic 
consonant. In the numbers 11-19, backing 
occurs as a remnant of deleted r of “GSara ‘ten’ 
(Sec. 2.2.5). In a closed syllable, backed a raises 
to [A]. Short vowels are laxed in a closed syllable 
and adjacent to a postvelar (emphatic, uvular, 
pharyngeal, or glottal) consonant; the laxing 
spreads throughout the word, e.g. binit ‘girl’. 
Phonetically, i « lower in the context of a 
postvelar, e.g. belu ‘pretty [masc. sg.]’, morr 
‘bitter [masc. sg.]’. Strong phonetic lowering of 
epenthetic i occurs in words like subah ‘morn- 
ing’. The epenthetic vowel assimilates to root u, 
e.g. kutub ‘books’. Short a or i can occur as u 
conditioned by an emphatic or velar, e.g. yun- 
buy (not yinbuy) ‘he excels’. In northern and 
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some urban dialects, ?i#mdla raises word-final a 
to e (sometimes ¢), e.g. zalame ‘man’; this can 
be blocked by postvelar consonants, e.g. Sajara 
‘tree’. Rural dialects have unconditioned raising 
and fronting, e.g. midrasa ‘school’, timm ‘mouth’ 
(cf. urban madrasa, tumm). Unstressed short a 
typically reduces to schwa, e.g. Sajara ‘tree’. 

Some words have historical metathesis, e.g. 
j6z ‘husband’ < jowz < z6wj. Where affixation 
yields CVCCVCV, metathesized CVCVCCV 
occurs, e.g. bikitb-u ‘they [masc.] write’, via 
syncope, then epenthesis. 


2.1.3. Morphophonology 

Consonants occasionally elide morpheme- 
finally, e.g. ha-l-ké ‘now (~_ ha-l-két). 
Morpheme-initial elision occurs in min-én 
(< min wen) ‘from where?’. Unstressed i and u 
elide in non-final open syllables, e.g. fhimit (not 
fibimit) ‘I understood’, and after geminates, e.g. 
sakfu (not sakkifu) ‘clap [masc. pl.]!’. Syncope 
in the first context has cyclic effects, e.g. fhimna 
‘we understood’, but opaque lack of syncope 
in fihimna ‘he understood us’. Unstressed a 
can elide, e.g. katb-at-ha (not katabat-ha) ‘she 
wrote it [fem.]’. On insertion of ’, see Section 
2.1.1.4; t is inserted word-finally in the con- 
struct state. The vowel i is inserted for syllabi- 
fication of consonant clusters. True geminates 
are never split by epenthesis, e.g. bisuwbb (not 
bisubib) ‘he’s pouring’. 

Geminate consonants typically shorten before 
another consonant, e.g. sakfu ‘clap [masc. pl.]!’ 
(cf. sakkif ‘clap [masc. sg.]!’). Long vowels 
shorten before another long vowel in the word, 
e.g. jibi-h ‘fetch [fem. sg.] it [masc. sg.]!’ (cf. 
jibi ‘fetch [fem. sg.]!), and in a closed syl- 
lable before a consonant-initial subject suf- 
fix, e.g. rub.-na ‘we went’ (cf. b-a-rub ‘I go’). 
Exceptionally, rab.-na ‘we went’ can occur. The 
shortening can occur in forms with -/- ‘for’ and 
an object pronoun, e.g. jdb-il-ha ‘he fetched 
for her’, in which the epenthetic vowel shows 
its invisibility to vowel shortening (cf. jab ‘he 
fetched’). Lengthening occurs in minn-i ‘from 
me’, minn-ina ‘from us’. Short vowels lengthen 
in an open syllable under shifted stress, e.g. 
abu-ha ‘her father’ (cf. dbu ‘father’). 


2.2 Morphology 


In urban and northern dialects, masculine and 
feminine are not distinguished in the plural. In 
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other dialects, they usually are. Gender can be 
distinguished for rst person in noun phrases, 
e.g. ibna sak‘an-at ‘we [fem.] are cold’. Many 
words are truncations, e.g. the numbers 11-19 
(Sec. 2.2.5), eS ‘what [nom.]?’ (< ay Say ‘what 
thing?’), su(hu) ‘what?’ (< ay say hu ‘what 
thing is it [masc.]?’), m-iS ‘not’ (< ma ‘what?’, 
Say ‘thing’), yilla ‘let’s go! (< ya allah ‘O 
God’), animma ‘which [pl.]?? (< anu himma 
‘which are they [masc.]?’) 

2.2.1 Pronouns 

2.2.1.1 Personal independent pronouns 

With the subject pronouns (see Table 5), final 
a can become e by ’imdla; nibna ‘we’ occurs in 
Negev Bedouin Arabic. Independent possessive 
subject pronouns are il- with a possessive de- 
pendent pronoun, e.g. il-ak ‘yours [masc. sg.]’. 


Table 5. Subject independent pronouns 


singular plural 
3, masc. hu(wwa) urban/Bedouin: 
hum(ma) 
rural: him(ma) 
3 fem. hi(yya)  rural/Bedouin: hin(na) 
2 masc. inta intu 
2 fem. inti rural/Bedouin: intin 
I ana ihna 


2.2.1.2 Possessive/object dependent pronouns 
The clitic possessive/object pronouns for verbs, 
prepositions, and nouns (Table 6) serve for 
direct and indirect objects, e.g. bi-ta‘mi-ha- 
yyd-ha ‘he’s feeding it [fem.] to her [fem. sg.]’. 


2.2.1.3. Demonstratives 

The demonstratives are hay ‘this’, hdd(a) 
[masc.], bddi [fem.] ‘this’, hadak [masc.], hadik 
[fem.] ‘that’, badol ‘these [masc., fem.]’, hadolak 
‘those [masc., fem.]’. (Rural and Bedouin have 
d in these forms, except for hadi and hadik). 
Other demonstratives are huta, hita ‘this, that 
[human, specific] [masc., fem.], and ha- ‘such 
(a), that, this, these, those [masc., fem.]’, which 
is the only demonstrative that occurs with the 
definite article, e.g. ba-l walad ‘such a boy’. 


2.2.1.4 Presentative 

The presentative is hay(u) (sometimes haya) 
‘this is, here is’. It can be followed by a noun 
or object pronoun, e.g. hay(u)-ha ‘this is she’, 
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Table 6. Possessive/object dependent pronouns 


singular plural 
I for verbs: -i -na 
for prepositions 
and nouns after a 
consonant: -i 
for prepositions and 
nouns after a vowel: 
-l(yy)a 
2masc. after a consonant: -ak urban: 
-ko(m)/ku(m) 
after a vowel: -k rural/Bedouin: 
cu(m) 
fem. after a consonant: rural/Bedouin: 
cin 
urban: -ik; rural/ 
Bedouin: -ié 
after a vowel: urban: 
-ki; rural/Bedouin: -é 
3 masc. after a consonant: urban/Bedouin: 
-hum 
urban: -o(h)/-u(h); 
rural/Bedouin: -a(h) 
after a vowel: -(h) rural: -him 
3 fem. -ha rural/Bedouin: 
-hin 


‘here she is’; -i is used for 1st person singular 
object, e.g. bay-ni ‘here I am’. 


2.2.1.5 Relative pronouns 

The relative pronoun is illi/alli ‘which, which- 
ever, who(m), who(m)ever’. Interrogative pro- 
nouns and lemma ‘when, whenever’ are used 
as relative pronouns, as are interrogative pro- 
nouns, e.g. kultilba min inta ‘I told her who 
you [masc. sg.] are’. In Negev Bedouin Arabic, 
alli can be shortened to al-, and demonstrative 
ha-lli ‘whoever, he who, whatever, that which’ 
(< ha-alli) occurs. 


2.2.1.6 Interrogative pronouns 

Interrogative pronouns are es ‘what [nom.]?’; 
és ‘what [acc.]?’; Su ‘what?’; subu, Su-hi ‘what 
[specific]? [masc. sg., fem. sg.]’; min ‘who 
[nom]?’; min ‘whom?’; an-u, an-i, an-imma 
‘which?’ [masc. sg., fem. sg., pl.]; /és ‘why?’; 
waktes, émta ‘when?’; wén ‘where?’; kif ‘how?’ 
(céf occurs in Gaza); kam ‘how many?’; kaddés 
‘how much?’. They are usually clause-initial. 
The form wén can take an object suffix, e.g. 
wen-ak ‘where are you [masc. sg.]?’. Frozen 
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*ma- ‘what?’ occurs in ma-l-ak ‘what’s [the 
matter] with you [masc. sg.]?’ 


2.2.1.7. Indefinite pronouns 
The forms isi ‘something’ and 
‘(some)one’ are indefinite pronouns. 


(wa)bad 


2.2.2 Adverbs 

Adverbs include hon(i), hdan(a), hin(a) ‘here’ 
(urban, rural/Bedouin, Gaza); hondk, hanak, 
hinak ‘there’ (urban, rural/Bedouin, Gaza); 
halkét(a), bella ‘now’; f-ilwakit hay ‘then’; 
kabil ‘before’; ba‘den ‘after’; hék, héd ‘(like) 
so’; wen makadn ‘anywhere’; kull makdn ‘every- 
where’; wala mahal ‘nowhere’; dayman, d@iman 
‘always’; marrdt ‘sometimes’; wala marra, bi-l 
marra, abidan ‘never’; lahal- ‘alone’ and ma‘ 
bad ‘together’, e.g. ajina labal-na ‘we came 
alone’, ajina ma‘ ba‘d(-na) ‘we came together’. 
Adverbs of time include bukra ‘tomorrow’, 
ilyOm ‘today’, issubah ‘in the morning’. Adverbs 
of manner include swoy(a)Swoy ‘carefully’, 
sawasdwa ‘fairly, nicely’, and nouns prefaced 
with b(i)- ‘in, with’, e.g. rah ib-sura® ‘he went 
quickly [lit. ‘with haste’]’. Sentential adverbs 
include ins(a)alla ‘God willing’; bamdilla, al- 
bamdulillah ‘thank God!’; lazim ‘necessarily’; 
mumkin, yimkin ‘possibly’; and ma‘lam ‘of 
course’. 


2.2.3 Particles 

In addition to the definite article / ‘the’, particles 
include the prepositions ‘a(la) ‘to, at, for’; la, -I- 
‘for, to’; taht ‘under, below’; fok ‘over, above’; 
f(i)- ‘in, with, at’; b(i)- ‘in, with’; wara ‘behind’; 
kuddam ‘in front of; bén ‘between’; ‘an 
‘away from’; ma‘ ‘with’; juwwa ‘inside (of)’; 
barra ‘outside (of); min (min) ‘from’; hawalé 
‘around’; jamb ‘beside’; ‘end ‘with [French 
chez], to, in the possession of’; Ja occurs as 
genitive marker, e.g. bddi la walid ‘this [fem.| 
is Walid’s’; fi takes -ni or -yya for 1st person 
singular object. The particle fr() ‘there is’ is 
an existential marker. It sometimes occurs as 
f-. Urban and some Bedouin dialects use ma- 
for negation, e.g. ma-Sufit ‘I didn’t see’, ma-ba-suf 
‘IT don’t see’. Other dialects use ma-...-S for 
a perfect tense verb, otherwise -s, e.g. ma- 
Suft-is ‘I didn’t see’, basuf-is ‘I don’t see’. The 
prepositions ma‘ and ‘ind, existential fi(h), and 
independent pronouns can be negated, e.g. 
ma-ma‘-i, ma‘-i-§ ‘I don’t have (any)’ (urban, 
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rural/Bedouin); ma-fi(b), f-i§(i) ‘there isn’t any’ 
(urban, rural/Bedouin); ma-hiyy binti, ma-hiyy- 
is binti ‘she’s not my daughter’ (urban, rural/ 
Bedouin). Other forms of negation use m-is 
‘not’, e.g. m-is ta°bdn ‘not tired’. The form 
wala ‘no, not a, not any’ is used for nouns, e.g. 
wala géma ‘not a cloud’; I@ ‘no’ can negate an 
imperative, e.g. la t-iji ‘don’t come [fem. sg.|!’. 
Conjunction particles include u ‘and’; willa, 
aw ‘or’; bass, lakin ‘but’; ‘a(la)San ‘because’; 
illa ‘except’; zay ka ‘as if’; batta, ‘abén ‘until’. 
The vocative particle is ya, e.g. ya rabbi ‘o 
Lord’. Exclamations include walla ‘really!’, ‘an 
jadd ‘truly’, wallahi ‘truly/l swear’, masalla, 
masa()allah (expression of awe and praise), 
yilla ‘let’s go’, and ‘al yom ‘if only’. 


2.2.4 Nouns 

A noun is feminine if it is inherently female, is a 
body part of which there are two, or ends in -a. 
A masculine noun can be made feminine with 
the feminine singular suffix -a, e.g. m‘allim-a 
‘teacher [fem.]’. Dual is marked by -én, e.g. 
bint-én ‘two girls’. Regular plurals are formed 
with -in [masc. pl.], -dt [fem. pl.]. Irregular 
plurals are formed by an alteration of the 
segmental pattern of the singular, e.g. malakit 
‘pins, tongs’ (sg. milkat). Nouns are definite or 
indefinite, e.g. ilwalad ‘the boy’, walad ‘a boy’. 
Partitives/diminutives are sometimes formed 
with feminine endings, e.g. ruzz-a ‘bit of rice’, 
snan-at ‘little teeth’. Endearment forms for 
some nouns use medial consonant gemination 
and # vocalism, or a possessive suffix, e.g. bin- 
nut ‘(dear) girl’, walad-i ‘my (dear) boy’. Nouns 
are primitive, e.g. bsdn ‘horse’, ruzz ‘rice’, or 
derived from a noun, e.g. dirdsa ‘studies, les- 
sons’ (cf. dris ‘studies, lessons’), verb, or verb 
participle (Sec. 2.2.6.4). Some are reduplicative, 
e.g. mismis ‘apricot’. Southern Bedouin dialects 
have the > ‘gahawa syndrome’, inserting a 
between one of x g b ‘hb and another consonant 
when they are preceded by a, e.g. gahawa ‘cof- 
fee’. Adjectives are primitive, e.g. mnib ‘good’, 
or derived from a noun or verb. Adjectives 
from a noun use the -i(yya) > ‘nisba’ suffix, e.g. 
balad-i, balad-iyya ‘local, domestic [masc. sg., 
fem. sg.]’ (cf. balad ‘land, country’), or -dn, e.g. 
bard-dn ‘chilled [masc. sg.]’ (cf. bard ‘chill’). 
Participles can function as adjectives, e.g. isi 
ma‘ruf ‘something known [masc. sg.]’. Colors 
and deficiencies use verbal Form IX (without 
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the final geminate), e.g. abmar ‘red’, atrus 
‘deaf’, or -i, e.g. lélak-i ‘violet’. Comparatives 
and superlatives use the > elative form, e.g. 
absan ‘better, best’. Adjectives are inflected 
for gender and number like nouns; sometimes 
the plural is irregular. They agree in gender, 
number, and definiteness with the noun they 
modify; masculine plural sometimes replaces 
feminine plural, e.g. bindt Satrin ‘clever girls’. 


2.2.5 Numerals 

Cardinal numbers from 1 to 21 are wahad, 
itnén ~ tintén, talat(a), arba‘, xamsa, sitta, 
saba‘, tamania, tisa‘, ‘aSara, hdas, tnd§, talattas, 
arb‘atas, xamstds§, sittas, sab‘atas, tamantd§, 
tis‘atas, ‘asrin, wabad u ‘asrin. Cardinals 11-19 
are truncations of the phrase ‘X il ‘aSara with 
the construct state t, e.g. arb‘atas < arb‘a-t 
iFasara. Other cardinals are talatin ‘thirty’, 
arb%n ‘forty’, xamsin ‘fifty’, sittin ‘sixty’, sabn 
‘seventy’, tamanin ‘eighty’, tis‘ ‘ninety’, miyya 
‘one hundred’, wabadu miyya ‘one hundred 
and one’, miytén ‘two hundred’, talat miyya 
‘three hundred’, alf ‘one thousand’, malyon 
‘one million’, malyar ‘one billion’. Cardinals 
3-10 do not have agreement polarity. The ordi- 
nal numbers from first to thirteenth are awwal 
~ awwal (fem. awl-a), tani, talit, raba‘, xamis, 
sdadis, saba‘, tamin, tasa‘, ‘dsir, bddsir, tndsir, 
talattasir; others are il‘asrin ‘twentieth’, ilmiyya 
‘hundredth’, iPalf ‘thousandth’. 


2.2.6 Verb 

Denominative verbs include mallib ‘to make 
salty’ (cf. malib ‘salt’). This section presents 
indicative and imperative moods; for subjunc- 
tive, see Section 2.3.3. 

2.2.6.1 Verbal Forms (patterns) 

2.2.6.1.1 Form! 

In Form I, strong verbs in the imperfect tense 
have i in the first syllable and i or a in the second 
syllable, e.g. iktib ‘write’, although u occurs in 
forms with an emphatic, e.g., udrub ‘hit’. 


2.2.6.1.2 Derived 

Several secondary verb forms are used pro- 
ductively (see Table 7, from Munther Younes 
p.c.). Productive forms comprise an active set 
and a set of their passive/reflexive counterparts. 
Other forms occur nonproductively: Form IV 
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Table 7. Productive secondary verb forms 
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Form Meaning of the Form Example 
imperfect perfect meaning 
II: C,VC,C,VC, _ intensive/extensive jammi‘ jamma ‘to gather’ 
causative farriz farraz ‘to freeze’ 
declarative/estimative saddik saddak ‘to believe’ 
denominative mallib mallah ‘to make salty’ (cf. malib ‘salt’) 
Il: CVVCVC reciprocal (participative) kdatil katal ‘to fight’ 
V: t-C,VC,C,VC, reflexive of II tfarriz tfarraz ‘to be frozen’ 
denominative tgannim tgannam ‘to become a goat owner’ 
(cf. ginim ‘goats’) 
VI: t-CVVCVC reflexive of III tkatil tkatal ‘to fight with each other’ 
VII: n-CVCVC passive/reflexive of I nharik nharak ‘to burn oneself’ 
(cf. harik ‘burn’) 
VIII: i-CtVCVC ___passive/reflexive of I iktasif iktasaf ‘to discover [i.e. ‘to uncover for 


(aCCVC, causative or denominative), e.g. atlij 
‘to snow’; Form IX (i-C,C,VC,C,, becoming 
[color or quality]), e.g. ibmarr ‘to become 
red’; and Form X (ista-CCVC, denominative 
[becoming or thinking of something or oneself 
as]), e.g. istaggir ‘to think of oneself as small’. 


2.2.6.1.3 Passive 

Forms VII and VIII express passive voice, 
e.g. nkasar ‘it [masc.] was broken’, intafax ‘it 
[masc.] was inflated’. 


2.2.6.2 Inflection of imperfect and perfect 


2.2.6.2.1 Imperfect 

Imperfect tense is formed with b- and subject 
inflectional affixes (see Table 8, for strong 
verbs). Some urban and southern dialects use 
y- for 3rd person masculine singular and 3rd 
person plural e.g. b-y-iktib ‘he’s writing’. The 
positive imperative is the imperfect stem, e.g. 
iktib ‘write [masc. sg.]!’. The negative impera- 
tive has 2nd person subject inflections, e.g. 
ma-t-iktib, t-iktib-is ‘don’t write [masc. sg.|!’ 
(urban, rural/Bedouin). 


Table 8. Imperfect conjugation of strong verbs 
(iktib ‘he writes’) 


singular plural 
3 masc. b-iktib b-ikitb-u 
3 fem. b-t-iktib b-ikitb-in 
2 masc. b-t-iktib b-t-ikitb-u 
2 fem. b-t-ikitb-i b-t-ikitb-in 
I b-a-ktib b-n-iktib 


oneself?’ (cf. RaSif ‘uncover’) 


2.2.6.2.2 Perfect 
Perfect tense inflection has a vocalism (see 
Table 9, for strong verbs). 


Table 9. Perfect conjugation of strong verbs 
(katab ‘he wrote’) 


singular plural 
3 masc. katab katab-u 
3 fem. katb-at katab-in 
2 masc. katab-it katab-tu 
2 fem. katab-ti katab-tin 
I katab-it katab-na 


2.2.6.3 Participle forms 

The active participle of Form] is CaCiC, e.g. katib 
‘writing’. The passive participle is ma-CCaC, 
e.g. maktub ‘written’. The active participles of 
productive secondary verb Forms are m-CaCCiC 
(II), e.g. #kammil ‘finishing’; m-CaCiC (III), m- 
safir ‘traveling’; mi-t-CaCCiC (V), e.g. mitfarriz 
‘being frozen’; mi-t- CaCiC (VI), e.g. mitkatl-in 
‘fighting with each other [masc. pl.]’; mu-n- 
CaCiC (VII), e.g. munbarik ‘burning oneself’; 
m-i-CtVCVC (VIII), e.g. miktasif ‘discover- 
ing’. (Other participles are mu-CCiC (IV), m- 
i-C,C,VC,C, (IX), and m-ista-CCVC (X).) The 
passive participles are the same as the active, 
except for a vocalism. Participles are inflected 
for number and gender like adjectives. 


2.2.6.4 Verbal nouns 

Verbal nouns are usually mu-CCaC for instru- 
mentals and mu-CVCiC for professions, e.g. 
muftah ‘key’, murdasil ‘reporter’, and maCCaC 
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for places, e.g. maktab ‘office’. (Adjustments 
depend on verb Form, e.g. m-CaCCiC for 
a profession based on Form Il, e.g. m‘allim 
‘teacher’.) The plural is mza-CVCiC, e.g. mafatih 
‘keys’, or external, e.g. m‘allim-in ‘teachers 
[masc.]’. Others nouns are CVCVC, e.g. kitab 
‘book’, or use the participle, e.g. msaxxan (type 
of main dish). 


2.2.7. Weak verbs 

Initial weak verbs with primary y, e.g. ibas ‘to 
dry up, become hard’, are rare. Imperfect vocal- 
ism depends on the verb type. Perfect vocalism 
is a, although i and uw sometimes occur in rst 
and 2nd persons. The imperative is formed as 
for strong verbs. 


2.2.7.1 Geminated verbs 
In verbs with a two-consonant root, the second 
consonant is a geminate (Table ro). 


Table 10. Conjugation of biliteral verbs 
(batt ‘to put’) 


imperfect perfect 

sg pl sg pl 
3masc. b-hutt  b-hutt-u batt —_—batt-u 
3 fem. b-t-hutt b-hutt-in  batt-at  batt-in 
2masc. b-t-hutt b-t-hutt-u_ hatt-é-t hatt-é-tu 
2fem. b-t-hutt-i b-t-hutt-in hatt-é-ti hatt-é-tin 
I b-a-hutt b-n-hutt —hatt-é-t batt-é-na 


Active participle: batit 
Passive participle: mahtit 


2.2.7.2 Initial weak verbs: primary’ 
A second type of weak verb has primary ’ 
(Table rx). 


Table 11. Conjugation of initial weak verbs: 
Primary ’ (6kil ‘to eat’) 


imperfect perfect 
sg pl sg pl 
I b-okil b-n-okil — akel-it akel-na 
2masc. b-t-okil b-t-6kl-u— akel-it_akel-tu 
2fem. b-t-0kl-i__b-t-6kl-in akel-ti akel-tin 
3, masc. b-okil b-okl-u ss akel_~—aki-u 
3 fem. b-t-okil b-okl-in — akl-at_—akl-in 


Active participle: mékil 
Passive participle: makul 


2.2.7.3 Initial weak verbs: Verbs Iw 
In Iw (Table 12), w is realized in the imperfect 
as u vocalism. 
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Table 12. Conjugation of initial weak verbs: 
Verbs Iw (wakif ‘to stand (up)’) 


imperfect perfect 
sg pl sg pl 


3 masc. b-tikaf = b-tikaf-u ss wakif ~~ wakaf-u 

3 fem. b-t-tikaf b-tikaf-in wakf-at wakaf-in 
2masc. b-t-tikaf  b-t-tkaf-u wakif-it wakaf-tu 
2fem. b-t-akaf-i b-t-ukaf-in wakif-ti wakaf-tin 
I b-a-wkaf b-n-ukaf —wakif-it wakaf-na 


Active participle: wakif 
Passive participle: mawkuf 


2.2.7.4. Medial weak verbs: Medial w, y, or 4 
A ‘hollow’ verb (Table 13, verbs Iw) with medial 
w has it in the imperfect, while verbs with 
medial y have 7 in the imperfect, e.g. da‘ ‘to lose 
oneself’’; medial @ has d, e.g. ndm ‘to sleep’. 
The participles of all hollow verbs have medial 
y. In the perfect for rst and 2nd persons, d is 
shortened and raised to u for verbs Iw, to i for 
verbs IIy and verbs with medial d, e.g. dit ‘I lost 
myself’, zimit ‘I slept’. 


Table 13. Conjugation of medial weak verbs 
(kdm ‘to get up’) 


imperfect perfect 
sg pl sg pl 
3 masc. b-ikim  b-ikum-u kam —kdm-u 


3 fem. b-it-ktim b-iktim-in  kam-at kam-in 
2masc. b-it-kiim  b-it-kum-u_ kum-it kum-tu 
2fem. b-it-kim-i b-it-kum-in kum-ti kum-tin 
I b-a-ktim —_b-n-kiim kum-it kum-na 


Active participle: kayim 


2.2.7.5 Final weak verbs: Tertiary y or 4 
Final weak verbs have tertiary y or d (see Table 
I4). 


2.2.7.6 Irregular verbs 
Some verbs are double (initial and final) weak, 
e.g. aja ‘to come’ (Table 15). 


2.2.8 Quadriliteral verbs 

The primary form of verbs with a four- 
consonant root is Qr (CVCCVC) (Table 
16). Secondary forms are Q2 (tCVCCVC, 
reflexive of Qr or denominative) and Q4 (i- 
C,C,VC,C,VC, becoming [state]). Qz is pro- 
ductive, e.g., txarbit ‘to be confused’. The 
participles for Qt are mCaCCiC and mCaC- 
CaC. The active participles for Q2z and Q4 are 
m-i-C,C,VC,C,VC,, and m-i-C,C,VC,C,VC,, 
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Table 14. Conjugation of final weak verbs 


i. Tertiary y (nisi ‘to forget’) 


imperfect perfect 

sg pl sg pl 
3, masc. b-insa b-ins-u—— nisi nis-u 
3 fem. b-t-insa b-ins-in _nis-it __nis-in 
2masc. b-t-insa  b-t-ins-u n.s-i-t—n.s-i-tu 
2fem. b-t-ins-i_—_b-t-ins-in_n.s-i-ti__n.s-i-tin 
I b-a-nsa— b-n-insa_n.s-i-t_—11.5-i-na 
Active participle: ndsi 
Passive participle: mansi 
ii. Tertiary a (bana ‘to build’) 

imperfect perfect 

sg pl sg pl 
3masc. b-ibni  b-ibn-u— bana ban-u 
3 fem. b-t-ibni b-ibn-in ban-at — ban-in 
2masc. b-t-ibni b-t-ibn-u ban-é-t ban-é-tu 
2fem. b-t-ibn-i b-t-ibn-in ban-é-ti ban-é-tin 
I b-a-bni —b-n-ibni_—ban-é-t_—_ ban-é-na 


Active participle: bani 
Passive participle: mabni 


Table 15. Conjugation of double weak aja ‘to 
come’ 


imperfect perfect 
sg pl sg pl 
3masc.  b-iji b-ij-u aja aj-u 
3 fem. b-t-iji ——-b-ij-in aj-at aj-in 
2masc. b-t-iji  b-t-ij-u ait —aj-i-tu 
2 fem. b-t-ij-i —b-t-ij-in — aj-i-ti_—aj-i-tin 
I b-4-ji b-n-iji aQj-i-t —aj-i-na 


Active participle: jay 


Table 16. Conjugation of quadriliteral verbs 
(xarbat ‘ to confuse’) 


imperfect perfect 


sg pl sg pl 


xarbat  xarbat-u 


b-xarbit-in xarbat-at xarbat-in 


3 masc. b-xarbit —_b-xarbit-u 
3 fem. b-t-xarbit 
2masc. b-t-xarbit b-t-xarbit-u xarbat-it xarbat-tu 
2fem. b-t-xarbit-i b-t-xarbit-in xarbat-ti xarbat-tin 


I b-a-xarbit b-n-xarbit  xarbat-it xarbat-na 


Active participle: mxarbit 
Passive participle: mxarbat 
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respectively. Quadriliteral verbs are frequently 
reduplicative, denoting repetitive action or 
action all over the place, e.g. mut-nitt ‘to jump 
repeatedly, jump all over the place’ (cf. natt ‘to 
jump’). Borrowed words are sometimes realized 
as quadriliteral verbs, e.g. fantaz ‘to fantasize, 
imagine’ < English fantasy. 


2.3. Syntax 


2.3.1 Noun phrase 

2.3.1.1 Definiteness 

The noun phrase is definite if the head noun is 
definite. 


2.3.1.2 Expression of indefiniteness with 
specificity 

If prefaced by the definite article, wabad ‘one, 
someone’ denotes a specific individual (out of 
a general group), e.g. bita‘b ilwahad ‘one gets 
tired’. 


2.3.1.3. Construct state 

Characteristics of the > construct state are (i) 
the last member determines the definiteness; (ii) 
-t is affixed to a nonfinal feminine noun ending 
in a, e.g. sda ‘hour’ in sd‘a-t m-a-siifak ‘the 
hour when I see you’; (iii) any modifier, includ- 
ing a demonstrative pronoun, occurs only after 
both members, e.g. tawla-t ilbinit hadi ‘that 
table of the girl’, ‘that girl’s table’; and (iv) only 
the second member can have the definite article 
attached. The word orders of the construct state 
mimic those of the verb phrase. The construc- 
tions immlabu X and taba‘ X, e.g. abu ilkitaba 
‘the best writer [masc.]’, taba’ walid ‘Walid’s 
thing’, are similar to the construct state. 


2.3.1.4 Quantifiers 
Frequently used quantifiers are kull ‘all’ and 
Swoyy(a) ‘some, a bit’. 


2.3.1.5 Numeral phrase 

The number usually precedes the noun, e.g. 
tnén waldd ‘two boys’, except for wahad ‘one’, 
e.g. binit wabad-a ‘one girl’. 


2.3.1.6 Adjectives 
The adjective follows the noun or phrase it 
modifies, e.g., ittawla likbira ‘the big table’. 
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2.3.1.7. Elative constructions 
Elative constructions use the pattern aCCaC, e.g. 
m/(a)-absan-ak ‘how good you [masc. sg.] are!’. 


2.3.1.8 Relative clauses 

Asyndetic relative clauses are rare. If the object is 
relativized, a redundant object pronoun occurs 
on the verb, e.g. hada zzalama illi Suft-o ‘that’s 
the man whom I saw [lit. ‘whom I saw him’].’ 


2.3.2 Verbal phrase 


2.3.2.1 Synthetic tendencies in the verb phrase 
The pronominal verbal object can be doubled 
to increase its definiteness or for emphasis, e.g. 
katab-t-hum himma ‘I wrote them [masc.]’. 


2.3.3. Werbal aspect 

The structural imperfect expresses simple pres- 
ent, present continuous, present habitual, and 
future tenses, e.g. b-iktib ‘he writes’, ‘he’s writ- 
ing’, ‘he will write’. The perfect expresses sim- 
ple past, e.g. Ratab ‘he wrote’. Past continuous 
tense is formed with auxiliary kin ‘to be’ (with 
ibki ‘to remain’ in rural dialects) in the perfect 
tense, and a main verb in the subjunctive; 
it expresses past continuous or past habitual, 
e.g. kan y-iktib, baka y-iktib ‘he was writing’, 
‘he used to write’ (urban/Bedouin, rural). The 
continuous tenses can be expressed using the 
active participle (Section 2.3.3.4), and future 
tense by using an aspect prefix (Section 2.3.3.3). 
The subjunctive mood (Table 17) is used for 
contingent or possible action; for exhortations 
and wishes, e.g. -rih ‘let us go!’; in a comple- 
ment clause e.g. b-a-suf-o y-iktib ‘I see him 
write’; and for questions, e.g. a-kul ‘should 
Isay?’. 


Table 17. Subjunctive conjugation (katab ‘to 
write’) 


sg pl 
3 masc. y-tktib y-tkitb-u 
3 fem. t-iktib y-ikitb-in 
2 masc. t-iktib t-ikitb-u 
2 fem. t-ikitb-i t-ikitb-in 
I a-ktib n-iktib 
2.3.3.1 Innovations in the verbal system 


Infixal -iyya- links indirect objects and direct 
objects, in that order. If -I- ‘for, to’ occurs, it 
precedes the indirect object, e.g. ‘at-e-t-il-ha- 
iyya-him ‘I gave them [masc.] for/to her’. 
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2.3.3.2 Indicative prefixes 
The indicative prefix b- marks the imperfect. 


2.3.3.3 Future-intent prefixes 

Future is marked with ta- or ha- affixed to a 
subjunctive verb, e.g. ta-y-iktib ‘when he will 
write’, ba-y-iktib ‘he will write’. 


2.3.3.4 Use of active participle 

The active participle can express present or 
past continuous: kdatib hu ‘he’s writing’, suf-t-o 
katib ‘I saw him [and he was] writing’. 


2.3.3.5 Narrative imperative 

The imperative is used instead of imperfect 
or perfect in Negev Bedouin Arabic for audi- 
ence engagement or foregrounding of narrative 
content, e.g. yOm mil-layam aja u suf esma il 
awamir ‘one day he came and saw and heard 
what was going on’ [lit. ‘see! hear!’] (Henkin 


1998). 


2.3.3.6 Other means to express durativity, 
intent, wishes, etc. 

Serial verbs express aspect, emphasis, purpose, 
or sequence of action, e.g. rab yimsi ‘he went 
and walked’. The verbs dall ‘to stay’, Ra‘ad ‘to 
sit’, and tila‘ ‘to get up’ are used as auxiliaries 
to mark continuous action or to emphasize 
actuality, e.g. dall y-‘azzib-ni ‘he kept getting 
me upset’; kan kad‘ad y-okil ‘he was there just 
(carrying on) eating’; tila’ y-okil ‘he turned out 
to be eating’. 


2.3.3.7 Use of periphrastic narratives 

In narrative speech, auxiliary verbs as listed in 
Section 2.3.3.6 can be used for foregrounding 
information. 


2.3.3.8 Negation 

On negation of verbs, pronouns, and preposi- 
tions, see Section 2.2.3. The form m-is ‘not’ 
negates a nonverbal predicate, e.g. mis hon 
‘not here’. 


2.3.4. Word order 

The default word order is Verb-Subject-Object. 
Several orders are permitted. In Subject-Verb, 
the subject is topicalized. Subject is frequently 
non-overt, e.g. Safat ‘she saw’ (cf. Safat hi(yya) 
‘she saw’). Object is sometimes non-overt, e.g. 
allah y-sabhil ‘alék ‘may God make it easy for 
you [masc. sg.]’. Grade adverbs, e.g. asra‘ ‘faster, 
fastest’, usually occur directly after the verb. 
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2.3.5 Agreement/concord 

See Section 2.2.4 on adjective-noun agreement 
and Section 2.3.1.3 on the construct state. For 
a plural noun Subject in a Subject-Verb-Object 
sentence, the adjective is masculine. In con- 
structions like ilwalad illi maksur ilijir ‘the boy 
with the broken leg’, the adjective agrees with 
the noun modified by the relative clause, not 
with the noun it modifies within the relative 
clause. 


2.3.6 Existential sentences 

Existential sentences are equational, adjectival, 
or locative. The subject is definite unless the 
existential marker fi(h) ‘there is’ is used, e.g. 
fi(h) walad izgir ‘there is a small boy’. An 
indefinite subject without ff(h) can occur if the 
predicate is negated, e.g. ma‘-nd-s basala ‘we 
have no onion [lit. ‘not with us an onion].’ 
An existential clause is interpreted as present 
tense; kdn is inserted for past tense, yielding a 
verbal sentence, e.g. kan walad izgir, kan fth 
walad izgir ‘there was a small boy’. A depen- 
dent existential clause can be interpreted with 
nonpresent tense (Sec. 2.3.9). The subject can 
be covert if it is available from the immediately 
preceding discourse, e.g. Satrin ‘they [masc.] are 
clever’, lit. ‘clever [masc. pl.]’. 


2.3.7 Clause chaining and adverbial clauses 
Clause coordination usesa coordinating conjunc- 
tion. Subordination uses (i) a relative pronoun, 
(ii) a subordinating conjunction introducing an 
adverbial clause, e.g. ta‘al ‘aSdn a-suf-ak ‘come 
[masc. sg.], so I can see you [masc. sg.]!’, or 
(iii) one of the complementizers: (la)inn- ‘that’, 
an ‘so that, to’, or ma- ‘so that, e.g. bat an 
sauwwihum ‘let [masc. sg.] me do them [masc.|!’; 
zay ma kultlak ‘like I told you [masc. sg.]’ 
(Awad 1995). The complementizer (la) ?inn- 
takes an object pronoun, e.g. smi‘it (la-) ?inn- 
hum ishab ‘I heard that they [masc.] were 
friends’. An adverbial clause usually directly 
follows the verb. 


2.3.8 Conditional sentences 

The antecedent clause usually precedes the con- 
sequent in a conditional sentence. Conditional 
particles include iza (urban), ida (rural) for 
realis; and law ‘if, if only, were (that)’ and kan 
‘if only’/had ...’ for irrealis, with kan occurring 
only in a past counterfactual, e.g. iza b-t-iji b- 
it-Suf-i-ha ‘if she comes, you [fem. sg.] will see 
her’; law b-t-iji b-it-Suf-i-ha ‘were she to come, 
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you [fem. sg.] would see her’; law ij-it kan Suf- 
t-i-ha ‘had she come, you [fem. sg.] would have 
seen her’. 


2.3.9 Hal sentences 

With the conjunction u ‘as, when’, an existential 
subordinate clause is interpreted with the tense 
of the main clause, e.g. b-d-ji u inta gdyib ’m 
coming when you [masc. sg.] are absent’; aj-i-t 
u inta gdyib ‘I came when you [masc. sg.] were 
absent’. Asyndetic bal sentences do not occur. 


2.4 Semantics 


The immlabu X and taba‘ X constructions (Sec. 
2.3.1.3) are used with alienable possession. The 
same can be true of ‘end ‘with, chez, etc.’. Bare 
nominals have an existential interpretation. The 
complementizer (la-)inn- induces uncertainty 
about the matrix proposition. 


3. LEXICON 


Many borrowings exist, e.g. brdm ‘blanket’ from 
Classical Arabic, sabon ‘soap’ from French, baba 
‘dad’ from Italian, nerviz ‘nervous [masc. sg.]’, 
‘to be nervous’ from English, belifon ‘cellular 
phone’ from Modern Israeli Hebrew. Metaphor 
and metonymy are common, e.g. tawwil roh-ak 
‘be patient [masc. sg.]!’ [lit. ‘lengthen your 
[masc. sg.] spirit!’, mastura ‘married woman’, 
lit. ‘covered [fem. sg.]’ (Negev Bedouin Arabic) 
Onomatopoeic words include tuxx ‘shoot’, 
‘aww ‘bark [as a dog barks)’. 
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Parataxis > Sentence Coordination 


Paronomasia 


Commonly known as ‘pun’ (Redfern 1984), 
paronomasia is a figure of speech which is 
based on a play on meanings, either by using, in 
the same context, one homonymous or polyse- 
mic word, or by using two or more words with 
synonymous or closely related meanings, which 
are often alliterative or rhyming. Examples 
of this include situations where an important 
personality who has passed away is cynically 
described as a grave man (homonym), or where 
the expression kith and kin (alliterative idiom) 
is used. 

Paronomasia is widely used in all genres 
of literature, as well as in daily communica- 
tion, and is usually employed for a special, 
often humorous effect. Related English terms 
in stylistics include ‘ambiguity’, ‘antanaclasis’, 
‘catachresis’, ‘syllepsis’, ‘zeugma’, and even 
‘jingles’, ‘quibbles’, and ‘polyptoton’, while in 
other European languages we find, in addition, 
‘annomination’, ‘double entendre’, ‘calembour’, 
and a few more terms, which come under the 
general notion of ‘jeux sémantiques’ in French, 
or ‘Wortspiel’ and ‘doppelsinnig’ in German. 

Arab scholars of rhetoric (‘ilm al-balaga), 
who postulate that rhetoric consists of three 
main branches, “ilm al-ma‘ani ‘semantics’, ‘ilm 
al-bayan roughly ‘stylistics’, and ‘ilm al-badi‘ 
‘the study of figures of speech’, discuss parono- 
masia at length, and use different equivalent 
terms for it. The term tawriya (from the root 
w-r-y ‘to hide, conceal’) is used for cases where 
a word has two meanings (is ‘ambiguous’), 
both of which may apply in a certain text 
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or context, while only one, usually the less 
expected or ‘far’ meaning, is really intended, 
e.g. huwa mubammadun ‘he is Muhammad’/ 
‘he is praiseworthy’, where mubammad may 
mean a proper name or an attribute formed as 
a passive participle. 

The term > jinds (or its equivalents tajnis, 
*tham, istirak fi I-lafd, or istirak ft |-ma‘nd) 
refers to the use of two polysemic or hom- 
onymous words in one phrase or sentence, e.g. 
xafagat al-qulib lamma ?axfaqa I-inqilab ‘the 
hearts beat when the revolution failed’. Here, 
the play on the words qalb ‘heart’ and inqilab 
‘revolution’, both derived from the same root 
q-l-b ‘to turn’ and both making sense in com- 
bination with the root x-fq ‘to palpitate; to 
fail’, is intentional. In addition, the syntactic 
phenomenon known as maf‘ul mutlaq ‘abso- 
lute object’, e.g. wasafahu wasfan dagiqan ‘he 
described him in detail’, is regarded as jinds (> 
object, absolute). 

Bonebakker (1966), who has investigated 
the tawriya in classical Arabic poetry, has 
researched most aspects of it, as discussed by 
“Arab critics or literary theorists”. According 
to his analysis, Arab scholars identify four (and 
possibly five) types of tawriya: 


i. Tawriya mujarrada ‘simple pun’, when the 
tawriya word has no lawdzim ‘attributes’, 
and both meanings are possible. 

ii. Tawriya murassaha ‘prepared tawriya’, 
when the tawriya word is used in a context 
that contains ‘attributes’ of the meaning 
that is not intended by the writer. This is 
called al-ma‘nda al-muwarra bibi ‘the hid- 
ing sense’ or al-ma‘nd al-qarib ‘the nearer 
sense’. 

iii. Tawriya mubayyana ‘explained tawriya’, 
when the tawriya word is used in a context 
that contains ‘attributes’ of the intended 
meaning, known as al-ma‘nd al-muwarrd 
‘anhu ‘the hidden sense’ or al-ma‘nd al-ba‘id 
‘the further sense’. 

iv. Tawriya muhayyaa ‘supported tawriya’, 
when the context contains a word which 
clarifies the tawriya itself. 

v. Tawriya muqtarina ‘double tawriya’, when 
two tawriyas may yield four possible 
meanings. 


Three other terms are used in the study of 
tawriya: 
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i. Istixdam, when the double meaning of a 
word used as tawriya serves in two different 
morphological or syntactic constructions. 

ii. ?I[bbam (tawjib), when two opposite mean- 
ings are possible, often using contradictory 
senses, a positive and a negative, which 
may leave the context vague or ambigu- 
ous, or when no clear indication is given as 
to whether the literal or the metaphorical 
meaning is meant. 

iii. Tawhim, when the tawriya may be a mis- 
take, though allowing a possible interpreta- 
tion (Bonebakker 1966:9-23). 


According to a modern work (‘Isbir and 
Junaydi 1981), there are several types of 
tawriya or jinds. Tawriya includes the four 
types mentioned above, whereas jinds includes 
al-murakkab, al-mutlaq, al-mustaqq, al-mulaf- 
faq, al-mudayyal, al-labiq, al-mutarraf, al- 
musabbaf, al-mubarraf, al-lafdi, al-maqlub, 
and al-ma‘nawi. In general, there are two cat- 
egories. The first category is that of al-jinds at- 
tamm, in which the two words are in complete 
harmony, i.e. they are homonyms or polysemes. 
The types found are al-mumatil, al-mustawft, 
jinds at-tarkib, al-marfuw, al-mutasabih, al- 
mafrug, and al-mubarraf. The second category 
is that of al-jinds an-ndqis, in which there is 
some difference between the two words. To 
this category belong al-mutarraf, al-mudayyal, 
al-labiq, al-mudari‘, jinds al-qalb (al-mujannah 
or al-muzdawaj), al-mutlaq, jinds al-istiqaq, 
al-mulaffaq, al-musabbaf al-lafdi, al-aksi, and 
al-ma‘nawi. The conditions are that either the 
two words have a common derivation (istiqaq 
wahid), or the two words resemble each other 
morphologically (mutasabibdani istiqaqan; Isbir 
and Junaydi 1981:369-370, 409-410). 

The various classifications provided by Arab 
rhetoricians are, no doubt, too detailed, and 
according to Bonebakker, they are arbitrary 
and often vague. In his view, they are used 
inconsistently and leave room for speculations 
and different interpretations of what the writer 
or speaker has really meant. 

‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078), who 
begins his book ’Asrar al-balaga with a long 
chapter on paronomasia, advocates that a 
good style is judged by ‘the beauty of ideas’ 
not ‘the beauty of words’. Hence, using too 
complex paronomasia, not easily grasped by 
the intellect, may miss the point, and “it is 
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like overdressing a bride with too many orna- 
ments, that may make her look repulsive” 
(Asrar 9). Al-Jurjani goes on to quote Arab 
rhetoricians, such as al-Jahiz, and a number of 
famous poets to illustrate good and bad use of 
paronomasia. 

Obviously, the richness of the Arabic lan- 
guage with its wealth of synonyms, antonyms, 
homonyms, and polysemes puts at the disposal 
of writers an inexhaustible supply of puns, 
which have from time immemorial been current 
both in classical and modern poetry and prose, 
orally and in writing (cf. Somekh 1992:78-79), 
usually reflecting the author’s eloquence and 
aesthetic. 

The following are but a few examples chosen 
randomly. The Quran contains many instances 
of tawriya and tajnis, e.g. bismi llahi r-rabmani 
r-rabim ‘in the Name of Allah the Most Gra- 
cious, the Most Merciful’ [the paronomasia 
involves the last two words, which are derived 
from the same root and are close in meaning]; 
wa-s-sam@u banaynaha bi-aydin (Q. 51/47) 
‘We have constructed Heaven with power/by 
hands’ [where the last word may be interpreted 
as ‘with strength’ from the noun ayd or as the 
plural of the word yad ‘hand’]; wa-r-rabmanu 
‘ala l‘arsi stawd (Q. 20/5) ‘and the Most 
Gracious has established Himself’. In the last 
example, according to some commentators, the 
‘far’ meaning of istawd is istawld ‘to take con- 
trol’, and this is meant, rather than the ‘close’ 
meaning of ‘to establish oneself, to get seated’ 
(see, e.g., Bustani 1987, s.v. tawriya). 

Arabic poetry has innumerable examples of 
paronomasia, e.g. wa-ida masat tarakat bi- 
sadrika difa ma bi-buliyyiba min katrat al- 
waswas (Abu Tammam) ‘and when she walks, 
she leaves in your heart twice as many of her 
jewels, the manifold of her seductive stomping’. 
Here, the wordplay is on the word al-waswas, 
which is an onomatopoeia, meaning ‘speaking 
under one’s breath, whispering’, but should 
also be associated with the Qur’anic epithet for 
the ‘seductive Devil’ (Q. 114/4). Other exam- 
ples include ’agarra Ilab ‘aynahu wa-kafahu 
Sarraba wa-ajra labu ‘adbahad wa-aktara 
ladayhi tibraba (Ibn Hisam) ‘may God please 
him, and may He protect him against its evil, 
and may He make its sweet water flow for him, 
and may He increase his gold [i.e. wealth]’; 
the poet is using as paronomasia four different 
meanings of the word ‘ayn: the idiomatic use of 
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‘eye’ in the sense of ‘delight, pleasure’; ‘evil eye’; 
‘spring’; ‘wealth’; and min babri sivika ’agtarif 
wa-bi-fadli ‘ilmika ?a‘tarif (Aba Nuwas) ‘from 
the ocean of your verse I will draw and your 
abundance of knowledge I will acknowledge’; 
paronomasia is achieved here by the playing 
on the rhyming verbs ’agtarif and ’a‘tarif. Even 
popular songs in Arabic employ paronomasia, 
e.g. bahibbak wa-udari u~inta mus dari ‘I love 
you and conceal my [feelings] and you are not 
aware of it’, where the wordplay is based again 
on the morphological similarity between Forms 
I and III of the same root d-r-y. 

Arabic prose offers many examples of parono- 
masia, e.g. ma tard raya ma nard ‘you don’t see 
our point of view’; dna l~awdan li-jam‘ samlinad 
‘the time for a reunion has come’; kdn wa-mda 
kan ‘once upon a time’, a traditional beginning 
of children’s stories. 

Many Arabic > proverbs and dicta are based 
on paronomasia, e.g. kuff fakkayk wa-fukk 
kaffayk lit. ‘stop your jaws and untie your 
hands’, i.e. ‘don’t talk, do!’; hamiha haramiha 
‘her guards are those who stole her/it’; al- 
°agarib ‘aqarib \it. ‘relatives are scorpions’, 
i.e. ‘those who are close to you are those who 
harm you’. 

A large number of > collocations contain 
paronomasia, e.g. junna juninubu ‘to become 
frantic’; layla layl@ ‘dark night’; bisn basin 
‘stronghold’. 

Many ~> idioms are paronomastic, e.g. lam 
yatruk baban 7illa wa-taraqahu lit. ‘he left no 
door without knocking on it’, ie. ‘he left no 
stone unturned’; Sayan fa-Sayan lit. ‘a mat- 
ter following a matter’, i.e. ‘gradually’; dassa 
s-samm ft d-dasam lit. ‘to put poison in the fat’, 
i.e. ‘to poison the good atmosphere’. 

Many daily expressions (> greetings, voca- 
tives, interjections, etc.) contain paronomasia, 
e.g. ?ablan wa-sahlan lit. ‘you are part of the 
family and an easy guest’, i.e. ‘you are wel- 
come!’; “dmirin wa-tamirin ‘[may God grant 
you] a long and fruitful union!’ as a congratu- 
lation for a newlywed couple; han?an marran 
‘bon appétit’. 

Titles of books, especially medieval works, 
were formed as paronomasia, e.g. Fakihat 
al-xulaf@ wa-mufakahat ad-duraf@) by Ibn 
‘Arabsah (d. 1450); Fawat al-wafayat by Ibn 
Sakir al-Kutubi (d. 1362); Xaridat al-qasr 
wa-jaridat al“asr by Muhammad al-Isfahani 
(d. 909). 
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Headlines often contain paronomasia, prob- 
ably in order to attract the attention of the 
reader, e.g. al-laj?tina s-sumaliyyun yahrubuna 
min nar biladibim ?ila jabim al-yaman ‘the 
Somali refugees escape from the inferno of 
their country to the hell of Yemen’; ?adabuna 
°ila |“ibriyya bawwaba li-ma‘rifat al-bawatin 
al-‘arabiyya ‘our literature [translated] into 
Hebrew is the gate for the knowledge of the 
Arab hidden secrets’; 7iflds xaz@in bamas 
‘Hamas’ insolvent treasures’. 

Advertisements may also use paronomasia 
to attract the attention of the customer, e.g. 
istatmir ft misr al-habiba balad al?amn wa-l- 
aman ‘invest in beloved Egypt, the country of 
safety and security!’ [a government advertise- 
ment]; taqniya jadida ma‘aha sa-taqulu d@ iman: 
kull say tabta s-saytara ‘a new technology with 
which you will always say: everything is under 
control’ [an advertisement by IBM for a new 
computer, alluding also to the control key 
on the keyboard]; rababa f@iga qiydda salisa 
quwwat heimi ‘exquisite space, smooth driv- 
ing, Heimi power’ [an advertisement for a new 
car where the words rababa and qiydda have a 
double meaning; the former indicates spacious- 
ness but also alludes to generosity, while the 
latter means ‘driving’ but also ‘leadership’ and 
‘control’]. 

Finally, a large number of humorous pieces 
(‘fun verses’, comic sketches, jokes, graffiti, rid- 
dles, tongue twisters, cartoons, mainly political, 
etc.) amuse because of wordplay i.e. parono- 
masia, e.g. taragtu |-baba hatta kalla matni 
wa-lamma kalla matni kallamatni ‘I knocked 
on the door until my strength was sapped and 
when it was sapped she spoke to me’ [a well- 
known ‘fun verse’); al-ilm nur wa-l-jahl anwar 
‘knowledge is light and ignorance is more illu- 
minating’ [a political joke heard in Egypt, 
offering a wordplay on the first name of the 
late president Anwar Sadat]; bubb Ia tubdarib 
‘love, don’t fight’ [a ‘mitigated’ version of the 
slogan ‘make love not war’, seen in graffiti; the 
Arabic word bubb simply means ‘love’ and not 
‘make love’]. 
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AVIHAI SHIVTIEL (Leeds) 


Participle 


Both Classical Arabic and modern spoken 
varieties of Arabic have what are customarily 
termed active and passive participles. Although 
nearly identical in form in both varieties, the 
semantico-syntactic status of the active parti- 
ciple differs. This entry summarizes the com- 
monalities, particularly the morphological, then 
deals separately with the two varieties. 


I. COMMON STRUCTURES 


1.1 Morphology 


Morphologically, both active and passive par- 
ticiples are regularly derived from a verb. The 
active/passive participles have the form fa‘il/ 
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maf ul in the basic form, and and in the derived 
forms they essentially have mV- + imperfect/per- 
fect stem. Because both participles are inflected 
like adjectives, in Classical Arabic they take 
case endings. Furthermore, with a rare dialec- 
tal exception (see (22) and (23) below), like 
adjectives, they are not inflected for person. 
In Classical Arabic the masculine plural usu- 
ally takes sound plural suffixes -dna/-inal-at, 
although the active participle in particular may 
be associated with a broken plural (e.g., see 
(1)). Table 1 summarizes the basic set of forms, 
using spoken Arabic inflectional forms, further 
variants being noted below. 


Table 1. Basic set of forms of the participle 


active passive 
masc. fem. masc. fem. 
sg. katib katib-a(t) maktub maktub-a(t) 


pl. katib-in katib-at | maktub-in maktub-at 
Derived forms attach the prefix mi-, Classical 
Arabic mu-, to the respective imperfect (for the 
active participle) and perfect (for the passive 
participle) stems, e.g. mi-haddid/mu-haddid 
‘limiting’, mi-baddad/mu-haddad ‘limited’. 

For the active participle, verbs Iw/y, Ilw/y, 
IIIw/y, and geminated verbs all display irregu- 
larities of certain kinds. In spoken Arabic, 
geminated verbs have either the form fail, e.g. 
radid ‘returning’ (Levantine), or fd‘l, e.g. rddd 
(Cairene, North African, all Sudanic variet- 
ies, Arabian peninsular dialects); hollow verbs 
have fayil, e.g. Sdyil ‘having picked up’; and 
weak verbs have fai, e.g. rami ‘having thrown, 
throwing’. Verbs I have either m- or w-, makil 
or wakil ‘having eaten’. In Classical Arabic, 
geminated verbs have fa‘l, e.g. rddd; verbs IIw/ 
y have f@il, e.g. b@i ‘buying’, g@il ‘saying’; 
and verbs IIIw/y have fa%, e.g. rami ‘having 
thrown, throwing’ (indefinite rami-n by pho- 
nological rule), da7 ‘calling’. In some derived 
Forms (VI, VII, VIII), verbs IIw/y and gemi- 
nated verbs neutralize the difference between 
active and passive participle, in agreement 
with the perfect/imperfect verbs of the same 
classes, mustaqq ‘deriving from/derived from’ 
(cf. iStaqqalyastaqqu), mubta‘ ‘buying, bought’ 
(ibtaalyabtau). In Forms V and VI, the active 
participle has the form mutafa“il/mutafdail (cf. 
imperfect yatafa“al, yatafa‘al). 
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Irregularities in the passive participle in 
Classical Arabic are generally explicable by mor- 
phophonological rule, the -w- of the participle 
infix being assimilated to a neighboring y, for 
instance; mabi < *mabyuw‘ ‘bought’, mabni 
‘built? < *mabnuwy. However, in Classical 
Arabic in particular, there are for both the 
active and the passive participle irregular- 
ities of various types, of which three can be 
mentioned: 


i. Verbs in Form IV may take their passive 
participle from the basic stem, ’ahbabba ‘to 
love, like’ but mabbib ‘loved’; ?ajanna ‘to 
make crazy’, majniin ‘crazy’. 

ii. A number of intensive (mubdliga) nomi- 
nal patterns are considered to behave like 
active participles and are treated as such, 
including the patterns faal, faul, fail, and 
mifal, e.g. natuj ‘bearing many [camels]’ 
<’antaja, qadir ‘very able, potent’, sami ‘lis- 
tener, hearing, the All-hearing [of God]. 

iii. Participles can have irregular broken plu- 
rals, as in (x) and (2). 


(1) bunna hawajj-un bayta lah 
‘They [fem.] are performing the pilgrimage 
to the Ka‘ba’ (sg. hajj/bdjja) 


(2) guttan makkat-a 
‘those who dwell in Mecca’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab I, 46; ZamaxSari, Mufassal 229) 


1.2 Syntax 


In the Arabic linguistic tradition, the two parti- 
cipial forms are classified as subtypes of noun, 
the active participle being the noun of the agent 
(> ism al-fa%l) and the passive the noun of 
the patient (ism al-maf‘ul). This classification 
gives priority to their inflectional properties. 
Although active and passive participles lack an 
agent marker (see Ibn al-Anbari, *Insaf I, 5 5- 
65, on the status of an inferred agent pronoun 
in participles), early linguists recognized that 
they replicate many properties of a verb. Like a 
verb, they allow fronting of a direct object and 
maintain the argument structure of the verb, 
for instance an active participle governing an 
object in the accusative, as in 


(3) zaydun darib-un gulam-a-hu 
‘Zayd is beating his boy’ 
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Participles therefore stood between verbs and 
nouns (asad ‘lion, lion-like’) in a cline from 
most verblike to most nounlike, a detailed 
classification of structures dependent on a com- 
plicated conjunction of lexical, syntactic, and 
semantic factors (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 194ff.). 
In Classical Arabic, the precise rules of object 
governance become quite complex, with the 
case form of governed objects, definiteness, and 
number all being interacting factors (see Ibn as- 
Sarraj, Usual 1, 122ff.; Wright 1977:II, 63ff.). In 
Classical Arabic, the passive participle as well 
has the governance capability of a verb, for 
instance governing a nominative subject, as in 


(4) zaydun madrub-un gulam-u-hu 
‘As for Zayd, his boy is beaten’ (ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 229) 


In modern spoken varieties, the basic syntactic 
behavior of the passive participle mirrors that 
of Classical Arabic. However, the passive par- 
ticiple generally does not carry over the actants 
from a corresponding verb. In Nigerian Arabic, 
for instance, from an active verb Sarrab al- 
walad alme ‘he made the boy drink water’, one 
cannot have *al-walad misarrib alme (where 
misarrib is active or passive participle) ‘the boy 
was made to drink water’. Moreover, the pas- 
sive participle itself may be lexically restricted. 
In Cairene Arabic, for instance, passive parti- 
ciples of derived verbs are comparatively rare. 

In general, the major difference between 
Classical Arabic and spoken Arabic resides in 
tense/aspect, so at this point the varieties will 
bifurcate. The main point of difference is that 
in Classical Arabic the active participle is repre- 
sented within the logic of basic tense categories. 
A standard explanation, for instance, is found 
in az-ZamaxSari (Mufassal 228), that when an 
active participle governs an accusative, as in (3) 
above, the meaning is present or future (bal or 
mustaqbal), and when a genitive, past (mddi), 
as in (5) and (6). 


(5) zaydun darib-u gulam-i-hi 
‘Zayd has beaten his boy’ 


(6) fa qalat°a-anti bnatu gatil-i sayyid-i-hi 
‘And she said, are you the daughter of 
the one who killed his master?’ (Youssef 
1990:205) 
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According to az-Zajjajt (?Idab 86-87), the 
Kufan grammarians regarded the participle 
as the present tense, called fil d@im ‘perma- 
nent verb’, along with the past and the future 
(Owens 1988:136-138). There are hints (e.g. 
Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 194, summarizing Yunus 
and ‘Isa) that lexical aspect played a systematic 
role in Classical Arabic as well, although it was 
not a perspective elaborated upon in the Arabic 
linguistic tradition. Nonetheless, as is seen in 
the next section, aspect colors the meaning of 
the active participle in Classical Arabic. 


2. THE ACTIVE PARTICIPLE IN 
STANDARD/CLASSICAL ARABIC: 
SYNTAX 


An active participle must be contextualized to 
represent a tense, i.e., it has no inherent tense. 
One example of contextualization is the gov- 
ernance of the object (see (3) vs. (5) above). In 
the literature, the active participle is sometimes 
represented as a stylistic variant of either the 
imperfect or the perfect (Reuschel and Blohm 
1973:125ff.), as in (7) and (8). 


(7) nahbnu natlubu musdwat tamma 
‘We demand complete equality’ 


(8) wa mada ?anta talib-un ilayya 
‘And what do you demand of me?’ 


Note that in this respect, the status of the active 
participle in Classical Arabic contrasts mark- 
edly with its role in spoken Arabic, where it 
nearly always contrasts in meaning with either 
an imperfect or perfect verb (see Sec. 3). 

Lexical aspectual nuances are also relevant 
in Classical Arabic, however. In both punctual 
verbs, such as jalasa ‘to sit down’, wagafa ‘to 
stand up’, labisa ‘to wear, dress’, and itta- 
faqa ‘to agree’, and durative verbs, describing 
an enduring action, e.g. masa ‘to go, walk’, 
tazdyada ‘to increase’, and qdma ‘to stand’, the 
active participle implies an action embarked 
upon, whose effects are still apparent. 


(9) huwa jdlis 
‘He is sitting’ (has sat and is still sitting) 


(10) huwa mugim-un bi-l-kufa badu lam yabrah 
‘He is still in Kufa and hasn’t left yet’ (Yous- 
sef 1990:209) 
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With such verbs, the perfect tense may some- 
times be paraphrased with an active participle 
(Youssef 1990:204ff.), as in (11) and (12). 


(11) alladi Sariba al-xamra = Sarib-u |-xamri 
‘The one who drank the wine = the drinker 
(having drunk) of the wine’ 


(12) qad fagqada ‘aqlahu = fagid-un ‘aqlahu 
(Youssef 1990:204ff.) 
‘He has lost his senses = the one who has 
lost/having lost his senses’. 


Active participles of verbs of motion either 
describe an action (durative) at the time of 
speaking, or they have a future meaning, often 
implying an impending action. Here, the time 
may be specified through an adverb. 


(13) ?inni musafir-un ba‘da yawmayn 
‘T’'ll travel in two days’ (Reuschel and Blohm 


1973:135) 
?inni dahib-un...ibqa?anta ida s’t 

‘Tm going now; stay only if you want to’ 
(Reuschel and Bl6hm 1973:135) 


(14) 
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inna mursil-u n-naqati fitnatan labum 
‘We have sent a camel to them as a temp- 
tation’ (Q. 54/27; Youssef 1990:211) 


(15) 


With such verbs, the active participle, as 
opposed to the verb, is frequently intensified 
via particles inna, ?anna), or via mda/ld zdla: 


(16) fa-la yazal-u la-nad h@ib-ina li-qatli-na 
min-hum ?amir-a-hum 

‘And they still fear us, because we killed 
their leader’ (Youssef 1990:202) 

-inni raji'-un al-an ila manzili 
‘?m now on my way to my house’ 


(17) 


The active participle has a fixed function in the 
so-called > hal sentence, fixed as Sentence + wa 
+ subject + active participle, in which the hal 
describes an action or state coterminous with 
the preceding main clause. 


(18) fa mat-at wa-hiya raji‘-at-un ila makka 
‘And she died as she was returning to 
Mecca’ (Youssef 1990:215) 
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Both active and passive participle in Classical 
Arabic often lexicalize into an adjective (often 
from intransitive verbs) or noun. 


(19) labisat tiyaban faxirat-an 


‘She wore a beautiful dress’ 


(20) wa-lakinnahda gayr l@ig-atin bika 
‘But it doesn’t suit you’ 


(21) huwa faris-un 


‘He is a horseman’ 


3. THE PARTICIPLE IN SPOKEN 
ARABIC: SYNTAX, MORPHOLOGY 


In spoken Arabic, the passive participle largely 
has the status of an adjective and therefore will 
not be treated further here (see (4)). The active 
participle, on the other hand, has a central role 
in the > aspect system of Arabic (see Sec. 3.1), 
and in this function it takes the pronoun object 
inflections of a verb, thus -7, not -i in the rst 
person singular. Over and above the basic 
features described in Section 1, the addition of 
a suffix may induce change in the active parti- 
ciple. Arabic dialects fall into three classes in 
this respect. The forms can be illustrated with 
the feminine singular of the active participle, 
because in this form the relevant changes are 
most obvious. 


i. No change. An object suffix is simply added 
to the active participle + gender/number 
suffix: kdtib-a + ha = katiba-ha (= katb-a- 
ha after phonological adjustment) ‘she has 
written it [fem.]’ (Cairene Arabic). 

ii. Feminine -it. The feminine singular takes 
the construct form -it: katb-it-ha; there are 
no other changes (Eastern Libyan Arabic). 

iii. Intrusive -im. An intrusive -in is added 
before the suffix, kdtb-it-inno ‘she has writ- 
ten it’, katb-in-no ‘he has written it’ (Omani 
Arabic; Reinhardt 1972:139). 


The first alternative is found, inter alia, in 
most of Egypt, the Sudan and Western Sudanic 
Arabic, and in most of Syria. The second one is 
found in much of the Arabian Peninsula, Algeria, 
Eastern Libyan Arabic, and in the Sinai. The 
third one is rare, found in the extreme eastern 
Arabian Pensinula, beginning in Bahrain and 
moving east and south through the Emirates 
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into Oman, in one dialect of Western Sudanic 
Arabic, and in the isolated dialects of Khurasan 
and Uzbekistan. 

There are many variations on these forms. 
In Omani Arabic, Shukriyya in eastern Sudan, 
and Nigerian Arabic, for instance, the intrusive 
-in/an is added to the feminine plural suffix 
-at, katbat-ann-a. ‘they [fem.] have written it 
[masc.]’ (Reichmuth 1983; Owens 1993). The 
distinction between masculine/feminine plural 
occurs only in those dialects where the plural 
gender distinction is maintained. In Nigerian 
Arabic, the phonological contrast between 
active and participle is lost in derived forms, 
mifa“il being used for both. In Uzbekistan, the 
active participle has been completely refunc- 
tionalized so that the first pronominal suffix 
on the active participle marks a subject. This 
turns the participle into a form morphologi- 
cally marked for subject, since in the 3rd per- 
son the typical gender and number distinctions 
characteristic of the active participle (see Sec. 
rt) remain intact (Rets6 1988; Zimmermann 
2002), as in (22) and (23): 


(22) zorb-in-nd-hum (< z6rib < *zarib < *darib) 
beat-in-1p-3mp 
‘We have beaten them’ 


(23) zorb-in-na 
beaten-3mp-1p 
‘They have beaten us’ (-inn-V < -in-V by 
general rule) 

3.1 Function and syntax 


The use of the active participle is difficult to 
describe because it depends on structural and, 
more importantly, lexical factors (> Aktionsart, 
i.e. lexical aspect), as Mitchell (1952) points 
out. As a verbal element, the active participle 
represents an event conceived of as a completed 
entity and having internal duration. It is aspec- 
tual, not temporal, and as in Classical Arabic, 
in and of themselves active participles do not 
specify a time or tense. Rather, the time is orien- 
tated according to the moment of speaking, or 
by the time implicit in a given textual context. 

The active participle carries the same dia- 
thetic properties as does the verb it is derived 
from (— diathesis), a ditransitive verb, for 
instance, remaining ditransitive in the active 
participle. 
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ana wmalm-it-ha  s-sawga 

I taught-fs-her Def-driving 
‘I [fem.] have taught her driving’ 
(Algerian Arabic) 

cf. Perfect: ‘allimitha s-sawga 

‘T taught her driving’ 


(24) 


Effectively, the active participle thus introduces 
a third temporal form, in addition to the perfect 
and imperfect, into the spoken Arabic verb sys- 
tem, although, as noted, the values are lexically 
sensitive. 

Three basic categories of usage of the active 
participle can be distinguished, depending 
largely on the nature of the verb stem. The 
following examples are taken from Nigerian 
Arabic, Gulf Arabic, Egyptian Arabic, and 
Algerian Arabic; they are with a very few excep- 
tions (e.g. Maltese; Mifsud 1995:70) applicable 
to nearly all varieties of modern spoken Arabic, 
as the geographical spread of the examples 
indicates. 


i. Motion verbs. The active participle describes 
either a motion in progress, or one which has 
been decided upon. 


(25) jdy-in wabran ‘they were coming to 
Oran’ (Algerian Arabic) 


(26) ?ul-t ana rayib iskandariyya ‘I said I 
intended to go to Alexandria’ (Egyptian 
Arabic) 


ii. Action and stative verbs. The active par- 
ticiple describes a state which has been 
entered into. For an action verb, the dif- 
ference between the active participle ydlsin 
and the imperfect verb yilistin (Gulf Arabic) 
is that between ‘they are seated’ and ‘they 
are sitting down [now]’, between an event 
whose effect is still visible and an incom- 
pleted event. Among statives, the active par- 
ticiple describes a state, e.g. ndyim ‘asleep’, 
whereas the imperfect describes a future 
or habitual event, b-indm ‘he will sleep, he 
sleeps’ (Egyptian Arabic). Looking at the 
perfect, the difference between the active 
participle - 


(27) hat karasi barra (Gulf Arabic; tt > f) 
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and the perfect — 


(28) bhatt kardsi barra (Gulf Arabic) 


is that between ‘he has put chairs out’ (and 
you can see them there, perfective) and ‘he 
put chairs out’ (and they may or may not still 
be there, punctual). 


iii. The third category, comparable to, e.g., 
(18)-(21) above in Classical Arabic, con- 
sists of various words having the form of an 
active participle, but which are lexicalized 
as adjectives, adverbs, or nouns. 


Adjective 
(29) id-dora ij-jdya 
‘the coming week’ (Nigerian Arabic) 


Adverb 
(30) xarij al-bét 
‘outside of the house’ (Nigerian Arabic) 


taal jay 
‘Come in this direction!’ (lit. ‘come 
coming’; Nigerian Arabic) 


(31) 


lamma yib’a aswad xdlis 
‘when it becomes completely black’ 
(Egyptian Arabic) 


Noun 


(33) is-sdyig hani 
‘The driver is here’ (Gulf Arabic) 


3.2 Further remarks 


Beyond these three basic categories, dialect- 
specific usages may further refine the aspectual 
range of the active participle, again accord- 
ing to lexical factors. In Cairene Arabic, for 
instance, lissa ‘still’ combines with what Eisele 
(1992) terms ‘noninchoative verbs’ to give a 
reading of either ‘just’ or ‘still’. 


(34) bu lissa did fi kursi 
‘He is still seated in a chair/he has just sat 
in a chair’ 


Noninchoatives, on the other hand, have only 
the ‘just’ reading’ with Jissa. 
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(35) hu lissa kawi il milabis 
‘He has just ironed the clothes’ 


The active participle may also be realized in 
the form fa‘lan (pl. fa“al, or sound plural). In 
Nigerian Arabic, certain perception verbs take 
only this form. 


(36) hu fahmdn-inn-a 
‘He has understood it’ (with intrusive par- 
ticipial -in; not *fabim-a) 


n-rub nabna sayyam 
‘We go fasting’ (Gulf Arabic; instead of 
saym-in) 


In Cairene Arabic, a two-way contrast may be 
found between fail and fa‘lan among statives, 
e.g. bdrid ‘cold [usually, weather]’, bardan 
‘cold [feeling cold]’. In Algerian Arabic, on the 
other hand, fa‘lan is not used at all as an active 
participle alternative to fail. 
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Parts of Speech 


The division of speech into its parts, or of words 
into their categories, is the first preoccupation 
of every significant grammatical text in Arabic, 
starting with the opening lines of the Kitab of 
Sibawayhi (d. ca. 180/796): hada babu “ilmi ma 
L-kalimu min al-arabiyya. fa-l-kalim: ismun, 
wa-filun, wa-barfun j@a li-ma‘nan laysa_ bi- 
smin wa-la fi'lin (I, 1 ed. Derenbourg/I, 2 ed. 
Bulaq). This can be translated fairly literally 
as ‘Chapter on the knowledge of what words 
are in Arabic. Those words are: name (> ism), 
action (> fil), and a bit (> barf) which comes 
for some meaning and is neither a name nor 
an action’. The rest of this article, like Arabic 
grammar itself, is essentially a commentary on 
that statement. 

It is at once striking that there are only 
three parts of speech, which will henceforth 
be referred to in their appropriate technical 
style as ‘noun’, ‘verb’, and ‘particle’, with the 
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caveat that the literal meaning is never absent 
from discussion of these elements as linguistic 
entities. The question of where this threefold 
classification came from cannot be answered 
by direct evidence: a possible inspiration, it has 
been claimed (J. Fischer 1962-1963, 1963- 
1964; but see Carter 1972), is Aristotle’s broad 
division in the Poetics into 6noma and rhéma 
and a miscellaneous group of items compris- 
ing syllabé ‘syllable’, arthron lit. ‘joint’, and 
stindesmos ‘conjunction’, all characterized as 
phoné dsémos ‘a nonmeaningful sound’. Of 
these, however, only 6noma ‘name’ is a natural 
fit with ism ‘name/noun’, while rhéma ‘(predi- 
cate-) word’ is very far from fi‘ ‘action/verb’, 
and phoné dsémos ‘nonmeaningful sound’ 
seems to be the opposite of ‘bit which comes 
for some meaning’. (Merx [1889:142ff.] shows 
that this was a problem for the Greek commen- 
tators as well, one of whom, Ammonius, came 
to an interpretation similar to Sibawayhi’s that 
these words are used to change the modalities 
and other aspects of sentences.) The post-Sib- 
awayhian term rabit(a) ‘linking element’ may 
look like a calque of the Greek drthron or 
sundesmos, but it refers to an entirely different 
category, a kind of anaphoric copula pronoun 
(see Carter 1997:40ff.). In the 4th/roth century, 
a literal rendering of rhéma as > kalima ‘word’ 
(Latin verbum!) appeared, but only in the works 
of logicians like al-Farabi (see Zimmermann 
1981, index s.v. kalima), and the grammarians 
rejected it as incompatible with their established 
terminology. Sibawayhi himself had no first- 
hand acquaintance with Greek thought, and he 
was either unaware of (or chose to ignore) the 
fact that Greek grammar divided speech into 
eight parts, information which he could easily 
have absorbed from his Syriac contemporaries 
(cf. Talmon 1991 for the parts of speech in 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘). Such was the influence of the 
Kitab that the Greek system was never adopted, 
even though Sibawayhi’s successors did import 
the classification of utterances into five types: 
‘imperative, request, entreaty, vocative, state- 
ment’ (after Zimmermann 1981:43), which 
cannot be explored further here (see Versteegh 
1977:145ff., 2004). 

Sibawayhi hardly defined the parts of speech 
at all but simply enumerated them with a 
handful of examples. Nouns are illustrated 
by rajul ‘man’, faras ‘horse’, and, in a later 
manuscript tradition, b@it ‘wall’. Verbs are 
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described as ’amtilatun ’uxidat min lafd ?abdati 
lPasm@, freely translated ‘patterns taken from 
the expression of nouns denoting events’, a puz- 
zlingly laconic formulation, which occasioned 
much disagreement. They are then subdivided 
by their form and time/aspect reference into 
an asymmetric scheme of three types, (i) ‘built 
for what has passed’ (buniyat li-mda mada), e.g. 
dahaba ‘he went’, sami‘a ‘he heard’, makuta 
‘he remained’, bumida ‘he was praised’; (ii) 
‘for what will be and has not happened’ (ma 
yakunu wa-lam yaqa‘), e.g. the imperatives 
idhab ‘go!’, ugtul ‘kill’, idrib ‘strike!’ and the 
predicatives yaqtulu ‘he will kill’, yadhabu ‘he 
will go’, yuqtalu ‘he will be killed’, yudrabu ‘he 
will be struck’ (we are left to infer that there is 
no passive imperative); (iii) ‘for what is existing 
uninterrupted’ (md huwa k@inun lam yanqati), 
illustrated by the same predicative verbs as in 
the second category. Curiously, what we call the 
imperfect verb (> mddi/mudari) occurs twice in 
the list, once bundled with the imperative in a 
future meaning and once in a present meaning. 
Furthermore, even though there is an explicit 
future prefix, e.g. sa-yadhabu ‘he will go’, it 
is not invoked anywhere in this classification, 
nor in the definition of type (ii), where yakunu 
‘will be’ is used in its default future meaning. 
The particle is illustrated, without further com- 
ment, by tumma ‘then’, sawfa (another future 
marker!), wa- in swearing an oath (e.g. wa-llahbi 
“by God!’), and the preposition Ji- ‘of’ etc. (the 
list varies slightly among manuscripts). 

These three categories so tersely set out by 
Sibawayhi are perfectly adequate for his own 
analysis of Arabic, but the later grammarians 
soon increased the number and length of the 
definitions, which became topics of contro- 
versy between both individual grammarians 
and schools of grammar, as well as between 
the different disciplines which were by this time 
starting to assert their autonomy. What follows 
is condensed from a large body of material, 
which has been comprehensively surveyed by 
Versteegh (1995), and individual attributions 
are mostly dispensed with here. 

The noun came to be defined with more 
precision, drawing heavily on Aristotle: it is a 
simple entity (mufrad, i.e., its constituent let- 
ters have no independent meaning), unrelated 
to time, denoting either a physical individual 
Saxs lit. ‘person’, i.e. concrete objects both 
animate and inanimate (‘man’, ‘Bakr’, ‘stone’) 
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or nonphysical gayr Saxs, i.e. abstract (‘strik- 
ing’, ‘eating’, ‘day’, ‘hour’). The second group 
of examples is intended to defuse the objection 
that some nouns are related to time or actions: 
the verbal noun (masdar) does indeed denote 
an action, but it has no time reference, while 
nouns which lexically refer to time do not 
denote an action. 

Nouns are further defined by their morphol- 
ogy, although this is usually left implicit, in 
contrast with the comprehensive treatment of 
the distinctive morphology of verbs in the larger 
grammars. A set of markers unique to nouns 
was drawn up (although, like all such criteria, 
they were challenged, and exceptions were eas- 
ily found), viz. the affixing of the morphemes of 
definiteness (a/-) and indefiniteness (> tanwin, 
but see below), the oblique case ending in pos- 
sessive and prepositional structures, and some 
negative collocations (neither gad ‘already’ nor 
the future marker sawfa may precede nouns, 
although there are counterexamples for gad), 
and, finally, only nouns may be pronominalized 
(excluding the interrogative nouns). 

In addition, nouns are defined by their syn- 
tactic function: they alone may be both sub- 
jects (this includes agents) and predicates (e.g. 
Zajjaji, Idab 48). It did not go unnoticed that 
this borders on the logical definition of nouns 
as the subject of propositions, and some gram- 
marians refused to accept it for that reason. 
From it arose the pedagogical simplification 
that a noun is any word which may be the agent 
of the verbs darrani ‘harmed me’ and nafa‘ani 
‘benefited me’ (attributed to al-Axfas al~Awsat 
[d. 215/830] by Zajjaji, *Idab 49). A more 
sophisticated variant is the definition of nouns 
as those elements which function as what we 
might now call arguments of the verb, i.e. as 
agents and direct objects, or the equivalent, 
such as periphrastic agents and other kinds 
of complements. These comprise a number 
of subclasses of the noun which are identified 
more by their function than their form, such as 
the agent noun (> ism al-fail), patient noun, 
(ism al-maful), adjective (> sifa), circumstan- 
tial qualifier (> hal; e.g. rakiban ‘riding’), space/ 
time qualifier (darf, e.g. laylan ‘by night’, ma‘an 
‘together’; > maf‘ul fibi), and specifying element 
(> tamyiz, e.g. tafaqgaa Sabman ‘he was bursting 
with fat’). 

Verbs, too, underwent a more rigorous 
process of definition in the centuries after 
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Sibawayhi’s death. They are now distinguished 
from nouns by their being semantically com- 
pound (murakkab), i.e. denoting an action 
and an agent (cf. ’Astarabadi, Sarh I, 3ff.). 
The latter, being integral with the verb, can 
never be elided, unlike subjects and predicates, 
which reminds us that there is no infinitive 
or agentless verbal form in Arabic. Verbs are 
also contrasted with their agent nouns in that 
they cannot be made definite, dualized or plu- 
ralized, in other words the dual imperative 
idriba can only mean ‘beat, you two!’ and not 
‘beat twice!’. Sibawayhi’s notion that verbs are 
denominative, i.e. derived from nouns denoting 
the action (called the > masdar or ‘source’ of 
the verb, the nearest to an infinitive in Arabic), 
led to a debate which polarized the grammar- 
ians into those who accepted his ‘Basran’ posi- 
tion and the ‘Kifans’, who maintained that the 
masdar was in fact derived from the same radi- 
cal consonants as the verb (see the discussion in 
Ibn al-Anbari, ?Insaf 102-107). 

In parallel to the logical definition of the 
noun as subject, verbs were defined as inher- 
ently predicative. This is certainly a borrowing 
from Greek, but the predicative function of 
verbs was already axiomatic for Sibawayhi, 
which he may have arrived at inductively or 
by some intellectual osmosis which we cannot 
document. It is taken for granted in the first 
chapter of the Kitab, where verbs are said to 
be used either in ‘giving orders’ (amiran) or 
‘giving information’ (muxbiran), i.e. as predi- 
cates, and it is an important component in 
his explanation of the inflectional behavior of 
certain word patterns which, when they occur 
as adjectival qualifiers, do not take full nominal 
inflection (see below). 

The time element is the most problematical 
feature of verbs, possibly because the Arabic 
verb does not fit into the three-tense system of 
the classical European languages, and it is clear 
that Sibawayhi had no specific terminology 
for past, present, and future tenses (~ mddi/ 
mudari‘). Later grammarians soon filled this 
lacuna, though not with total consistency: the 
past is uniformly called mddi ‘passed, elapsed’, 
but the present is either badir ‘[physically] 
present’ or hal ‘the [current] situation’, and 
even mugqim ‘abiding’ in one context, and the 
future is mostly mustaqbal ‘future’ lit. ‘what 
you are faced with’, but sometimes muntadar 
‘awaited’ and mutawaqqa‘ ‘expected’. Perhaps 
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because there are only two paradigms to spread 
over the three times, some grammarians were 
sympathetic to the sophism that the present 
does not really exist, while others, notably the 
Kufans, created a virtual present continuous 
tense out of the active participle, which they 
labeled the fil d@im ‘ongoing, lasting action’ 
(> ism al-fail). The borrowed philosophical 
term zaman mubassal for the time reference of 
verbs (Versteegh 1995:58) has given rise to dif- 
ferent interpretations, although it seems clear 
that it means simply a ‘finite time’, i.e. one to 
which limits can be set (cf. the synonymous 
alternative zaman mu‘ayyan lit. ‘an appointed 
time’), thus escaping from the philosophical 
paradox of time being an infinite sequence of 
dimensionless points (a debate which is still 
going on; > mddi/mudar‘). 

The particle is, by its negative definition, an 
amorphous category, and its name barf lit. ‘bit 
on the edge’, expresses this. All the grammar- 
ians, Sibawayhi included, were perfectly aware 
that the same term was also applied to letters 
of the alphabet and their individual sounds, 
graphemes and phonemes respectively in our 
vocabulary, as well as to the etymological 
radical and augmentative consonants in the 
derivational system. These are not ‘parts of 
speech’ in the syntactic sense of ‘morpheme’ 
and are not dealt with here, but it is vital to 
give due weight to the key descriptive phrase 
j@a li-ma‘nan ‘comes for a meaning’, which 
distinguishes the syntactic barf and has been 
part of its definition from the very beginning. 
It is not enough to translate it as ‘meaningful’: 
the Arab grammarians themselves pointed out 
that even a letter of the alphabet has a mean- 
ing of sorts. For Sibawayhi, > ma‘nd ‘meaning’ 
was primarily grammatical, i.e. it denoted a 
linguistic function, and he speaks of ma‘nd 
n-nasb ‘the meaning of the dependent case’, 
mana I-istifham ‘the meaning of asking a ques- 
tion’, ma‘nd n-nid@ ‘the meaning of calling’, 
and many others. Nearly all these ‘meanings’ 
are effected through a particle, so when we 
read of a harf j@a li-ma‘nan, the statement is 
incomplete until we add the grammatical func- 
tion mediated by that barf. Thus, ’ila ‘except’ 
is a barf istitn@ ‘a particle [which comes for the 
meaning] of making an exception’; the wa- in 
wa-llahi ‘by God’ is a harf qasam ‘a particle 
[which comes for the meaning] of swearing an 
oath’; Ia ‘not’ is a barf nafy ‘a particle [which 
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comes for the meaning] of negating’; and so on 
for all the grammatical ‘meanings’ of which the 
particles are the exponent. This was the only 
way to identify the particle, and it is worth not- 
ing that an alternative name for it in this instru- 
mental function was add ‘tool’, used once only 
by Sitbawayhi (Kitab II, 146 ed. Derenbourg/II, 
143 ed. Bulaq) in tandem with barf, but more 
frequently by others, and allegedly typical of 
the Kufan technical vocabulary (see Kinberg 
1996:8-10 for ’add in al-Farra’). 

Because it lacks a demonstrable external 
denotation, signifying rather a_ relationship 
between other elements or participants in the 
discourse, the barf generated its own problems, 
both theoretical and pedagogical. It could not 
be a subject or predicate in natural language 
(but see below), so it was also devoid of the 
typical collocational features of nouns and verbs. 
Some grammarians seized on Stbawayhi’s am- 
plification of his original definition, where he 
added that the barf occurs ‘only’ for a mean- 
ing (here contrasting the noninflectional end- 
ings of invariable words and the true case 
morphemes). Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004) seems 
to have overinterpreted the negative aspects 
(as-Sabibi 86): where Sibawayhi states that 
the barf has a meaning but is not a noun or 
a verb, Ibn Faris infers that it has a meaning 
which is not in a noun or a verb, and he cites 
as an example zaydun muntaliqun ‘Zayd is 
going away’, which becomes a question when 
preceded by the interrogative particle hal, viz. 
hal zaydun muntaliqun ‘is Zayd going away?’, 
now containing a meaning which is neither in 
zaydun nor muntaliqun. This hardly seems to 
have been Sibawayhi’s intention. 

Needless to say, none of the definitions out- 
lined above were accepted without question. 
In the period when the Islamic sciences were 
being formalized, there were two complemen- 
tary pressures, the urge to bring the linguistic 
sciences into conformity with the principles laid 
down by Aristotle, and the desire for prestige 
and power within each science, which was most 
easily achieved by taking a position slightly dif- 
ferent from one’s predecessors and colleagues: 
in the words of a 4th/roth-century catchphrase, 
xalif tudkar ‘disagree and be famous’. Over 
some two and a half centuries, from the 3rd/9th 
to the mid s5th/r1th, there was an effervescence 
of public disputation, very lively and experi- 
mental (much of it recorded as controversies 
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between the Basrans and the Kufans), but by 
the 6th/t2th century the debates, while still 
allowing dissent and interpretative latitude, 
were conducted in a purely scholastic frame- 
work, i.e. the Arabic data were now all agreed 
(and Arabic was technically no longer a living 
language), the analytical methods were fixed, 
and grammar was fully in the service of Islamic 
linguistic conservatism, its main purpose often 
expressly declared to be the correct understand- 
ing of the language of the Qurdn and the sayings 
of the Prophet, from which both theology and 
law were derived by scholars, whose competence 
in this now artificial language was the prime 
source of their professional authority. 

This does not mean the debates were ster- 
ile: indeed, they foreshadow familiar issues 
of modern linguistics, and the outcome was a 
reinforcement of methodology. There was, for 
example, disagreement on whether the ‘parts 
of speech’ should be considered as a division 
of the whole (kalam ‘speech’) into its parts 
(where the name of the whole does not apply 
to its separate parts, so we cannot say, for 
example, ‘all nouns are speech’; cf. Sirbini, 
Carter 1981:12-14), or of the universal (kalima 
‘word’) into its particulars (where the name of 
the category applies to all its members, which 
can be tested by inversion: all nouns are words 
but not all words are nouns). This distinction 
has practical consequences for the nature of 
linguistic generalizations, not unlike that now 
recognized between langue and parole, and 
also influenced the arrangement of pedagogi- 
cal grammars. A prominent symptom of the 
scholastic approach is the creation of hierar- 
chies: nouns, verbs, and particles were ranked 
in that order because a valid utterance can be 
constructed of nouns alone, while verbs need 
nouns, and particles need both, a view already 
ascribed to al-Mubarrad (Bernards 1997:177- 
179). Another hierarchy gave priority to nouns 
because they are substances, then to verbs, 
which are accidents, with particles last because 
they are neither. 

Even the number of three parts was con- 
tested. Needless to say, the Kufans did not 
accept the pragmatic assumption of their 
Basran opponents that only three parts and 
no more were found after an exhaustive study 
of the language, and they put forward, among 
other words, kalla ‘by no means’ as a coun- 
terexample, which, they claimed, was neither 
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noun, verb, nor particle (Carter 1981:13). The 
Kufan challenge has deep implications: if they 
were right, then linguistic authority would be 
retained by the speaker in an open system, 
hence unpredictable and therefore uncontrol- 
lable, while the Basrans, well aware of this, 
made sure to close the corpus so that they 
could derive their authority deductively from 
it, exactly as their partners in the legal sciences 
were doing at this time. In the end, a degree of 
slippage was admitted, by conceding that not 
every element could be adequately defined, nor 
could every definition be watertight, especially 
when even the original Bedouin informants had 
been unsure, e.g. the syntactic behavior of the 
exceptive particles basa, ‘ada, xald ‘except’, 
which fluctuates between that of particles and 
verbs. The so-called verb of admiration (fil at- 
ta‘ajjub) is another good example: it certainly 
has verbal form and syntax (e.g. md ?absana 
zaydan ‘how handsome Zayd is!’, with zaydan 
marked as a direct object), but not everyone 
agreed that it was a verb, especially as a dimin- 
utive (a nominal feature) is reported, e.g. mda 
-umayliba zaydan ‘how rather sweet Zayd is!’. 

It was recognized from the first, ie. by 
Sibawayhi, that object language and metalan- 
guage are different. For the parts of speech, 
this led to the rather flippant (though not at 
all irrelevant) observation that all words are 
nouns since they are things we say, an idea 
attributed to al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898) by az- 
Zajjaji ’Idab 44). In metalanguage, this is pre- 
cisely the case, as in, to quote a later example, 
min harfu jarrin ‘[the word] min is a particle 
of obliqueness’, where min ‘from’, being the 
subject, functions as a noun. At a higher level 
of abstraction, there was controversy about the 
nature of speech itself: if considered solely as an 
act of the speaker, the challenge was to justify 
analyzing this activity into ‘noun’, ‘verb’, and 
‘particle’, in other words, where the boundary 
lies between the linguistic and the extralinguis- 
tic. For Sibawayhi, this boundary was deliber- 
ately obscured, as he treated language entirely 
as an activity of the speaker, hence fil always 
meant for him both the physical ‘action’ and 
the linguistic entity ‘verb’. He went further: 
not only the words but also the speaker and 
the circumstances are part of the grammatical 
structure, such that, if the situation is already 
clear, an utterance need not be articulated in 
full, hence an isolated noun in the dependent 
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case could literally be the direct object of the 
situation and not of an elided verb. There are 
other issues here which cannot be pursued: 
speech is an attribute of God, and grammar 
has to reconcile the divine and secular linguistic 
planes of the chosen language, Arabic. There 
was particular sensitivity to the heretical specu- 
lation that human speech acts might be the 
result of free will and not predestination. 

The threefold classification also had gen- 
eral consequences for the theory of inflection. 
After the major cleavage between variable/ 
inflected (nouns, verbs) and invariable/unin- 
flected words (particles), it remained to account 
for the overlapping inflections of some of the 
variable words. Nouns are morphophonologi- 
cally ‘lighter’ ?axaff) than verbs, i.e., they have 
a limited number of forms compared with the 
large range of the verbal paradigm, and for 
this reason they have a set of three case inflec- 
tions (> 7rab) and, most important, a unique 
suffix -n (> tanwin) as the marker of their full 
nominal status (tanwin also marks indefinite- 
ness, but that is a secondary function). Verbs 
are by contrast ‘heavier’ (atqgal) than nouns, 
and large parts of the paradigm are therefore 
invariable (the whole of the mddi), and the 
tanwin suffix is totally absent. On this basis, 
verbs which have a functional resemblance to 
nouns (i.e. the muddri form) also partake in 
nominal inflection (as a kind of mood marker), 
while conversely nouns and adjectives which 
have the same pattern as verbs (e.g. ’akbaru 
‘greater/greatest’, cf. >adhabu ‘I go’) may for- 
feit some of their nominal markers, notably 
the tanwin, and one of the case endings under 
certain conditions, especially when used adjec- 
tivally, because here they assume the qualifying 
function which is the property of verbs (Carter 
2004:I1 15-119). 

While the arguments about the parts of 
speech may appear to be pedantic, they are the 
foundation of a complex grammatical theory 
which not only had to satisfy its practitioners 
but also fit into the scheme of the Islamic sci- 
ences in maintaining the doctrines and law of 
Islam. Treatises of legal theory usually deal 
with the parts of speech very early in the work, 
and the first systematic semantics in Arabic 
arose out of legal hermeneutics. It goes without 
saying that Quranic exegesis would be almost 
impossible without a stable grammar. Perhaps 
only a mystic could fail to see the importance 
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of the three parts of speech, or rather, would 
see through them, like the s#ft who, when 
told by a grammarian that all speech is nouns, 
verbs, and particles, tore his robe and cried out 
in disappointment at the twenty years he had 
wasted looking for something more than that. 
What the grammarian did not know is that the 
suft was only teasing him, for he had heard the 
speech of God directly, but the less enlightened 
remain imprisoned in the ism, fil, and harf 
of the grammarians (van Ess 1991-1997:IV, 
618). 
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MIcHAEL G. CarTER (Sydney University) 


Passive 
1. MORPHOLOGY 


The finite passive is formed two ways in Arabic: 
internally (the apophonic passive) and exter- 
nally (formed by a prefix). The apophonic pas- 
sive displays the vowel sequence u — i instead 
of a —a or a—i of its active counterpart in the 
perfect. In the imperfect, the apophonic passive 
uniformly displays the vowel a instead of i/u 
(as the second vowel), and all the forms are 
inflected with the w-series of the prefixes: 
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(x) perfect imperfect 
I fadala fuila  yaf'ahi/ulu yuf‘alu 
Tl fa“ala fu“ila yufailu yufa“alu 
IV 2afala ?ufila yuf*ilu yufialu 


The apophonic system ‘leaks’ in the forma- 
tion of the causative imperfect (IV), which 
is homophonous with the basic imperfect (I). 
Hence, the ambiguity of the type yut'amu ‘he is 
eaten’ (active yat‘amu ‘he eats’) and ‘he is fed’ 
(active yut'imu ‘he feeds’; Fischer 2002:120). 
Originally, however, the passivized causative 
imperfect displayed the characteristic struc- 
ture of the causative stem *ywaf‘alu, which 
yielded the attested form by contraction yufalu 
(uncontracted causative forms are preserved in 
Akkadian u-Sa-pris and Aramaic ya-ha-ktib). 

‘Reflexive’ (or rather ‘mediopassive’ or ‘> 
middle voice’ verbs) are passivizable in the 
same fashion as in (2). 


(2) perfect 

Vv tafa“ala tufuila 
VII ifta‘ala uftuila 

xX istaf‘ala ustuf‘ila 

imperfect 

Vv yatafa“alu yutafa“alu 
VI yafta ilu yufta‘alu 
xX yastaf ‘ilu yustaf‘alu 


Some examples are provided in (3): 


(3) tawaffa-hu |-labu ‘God has taken him unto 
Him’, passive tuwuffiya ‘he was taken [by 
God]; he died’ 
iftahama-hu ‘he understood him’, passive 
uftuhima ‘he was understood’ 
istaqama-hu ‘he made him stand straight’, 
passive ustugima ‘he was made to stand 
straight’ 


The verbs of Form VII, formed by the prefix 7-, 
possess for the most part passive meaning; nev- 
ertheless, there are also many whose meaning 
can be described in the broadest sense as that 
of ‘middle voice’. Therefore, it is customary to 
refer to this stem as ‘reflexive-passive’ (or rather 
‘mediopassive’). For instance, ingdda, Form VII 
of qdda ‘to lead’, means not only ‘to be led’ 
but also ‘to follow, obey’ (cf. Indo-European 
verba deponentia, Latin sequor ‘to follow’, 
Greek gneo8ou ‘to follow’, Sanskrit sacate ‘to 
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follow’, all of them displaying the mediopassive 
morphology). In addition, the passive meaning 
is found also with the Form VIII igtdda ‘to lead 
(for oneself)’ and ‘to be led’. 

The same is true of modern vernaculars. For 
instance, Cowell (1964:23 8-239) gives several 
verbs distinguishing ‘mediopassive’ from ‘true 
passive’ in Syrian Arabic: Ztama‘ ‘to meet, get 
together’ vs. nZama‘ ‘to be brought together’; 
mtadd ‘to extend, stretch’ vs. ‘to be extended, 
stretched’; rtafa‘ ‘to rise’ vs. nrafa‘ ‘to be raised’; 
etc., but then he reminds the reader that medio- 
passive rtafa‘ can also mean ‘to be raised’, and, 
vice versa, passive nmadd can also mean ‘to 
extend, stretch [intransitive]’. 

The distribution of n- and t- forms across 
the spectrum of Arabic dialects is quite com- 
plex. According to the productive passive 
marker formation (in Form I), it is possible 
to distinguish (following Rets6 1983:164ff.) 
n- dialects, t- dialects (with t- prefixed), and 
Gt- dialects (with -t- infixed). Without going 
into their geography, it is important to realize 
that (i) there is a common stock of mG and Gt 
forms in all dialects, and (ii) Classical/Standard 
Arabic is an nG dialect. This classification also 
bears on the entire Semitic family (Hebrew and 
Akkadian are n- dialects, while Aramaic and 
Ethio-Semitic are t- dialects). 

The polysemy of both v- and t- forms (pas- 
sive ~ middle voice) undoubtedly contributed to 
the emergence of double marked passive forms, 
i.e. apophonic forms of Form VII and VIII, 
which are unambiguously passive in Classical 
Arabic, as in (4). 


(4) VI infa‘ala unfu‘ila 
VII ifta‘ala uftu‘ila 
ungida < *unquyida) ~ ingida ‘to be led’ 
ugtida < *uqtuyida) ~ iqtida ‘to be led’ 


Given the two synthetic passives and the adjec- 
tival nature of the passive participle, one does 
not expect an analytic (periphrastic) passive 
construction (familiar from Modern Germanic 
and Romance languages) in Modern Standard 
Arabic. Nevertheless, Cantarino (1975:417) 
quotes the example in (5) from al-Mazini 
involving the passive participle of Form II: 


(5) wa-lakinni kuntu muqayyadan bi-l-kitabi 
‘But I was guided by the book’ 
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Its synthetic counterpart would be ingdattu 
(Form VII) or igtdttu (Form VIII) ‘I was led’ 
(or, perhaps, unquyyittu [passivized Form II] ‘I 
was guided’) with a ‘disfigured’ root due to the 
voicing assimilation. 

In vernaculars, one finds passive perfect 
forms realized by the passive participle (with- 
out the verb ‘to be’). Brustad (2000:184) gives 
example (6) from Moroccan Arabic: 


(6) ?iwa I-bawli masri... 
‘Well, the sheep has been bought...’ 


There are also instances of an analytic gerundi- 
val construction (combining the verb ‘to be’ 
with the passive participle in its modal meaning 
of the future participle of necessity). The fol- 
lowing example is from Nagib Mahfiz (Zuqaq 
40.4): 


(7) batta yaqdiya |-labu’?amran kana maf‘ulan 
‘until God determines what has to be 
done’ 

(cf. Latin...rem faciendam or rem, quae 
facienda est) 


2. SYNTAX 


In contemporary syntax, it is commonly 
assumed (as it was already by the Arab gram- 
marians) that the passive construction is syn- 
tactically derived from its active counterpart. 
In morphosyntactic terms, active constructions 
containing transitive verbs and, to a certain 
degree, even intransitive verbs are passivizable. 
The following semantico-syntactic categories 
may be assigned the function of the gram- 
matical subject in the passive construction: in 
Modern Standard Arabic, (i) direct objects and 
(ii) prepositional objects; in Classical Arabic, 
also certain (iii) expressions of place (distance) 
and time (duration), and (iv) cognate accu- 
satives (if modified or specified). Under the 
functional approach, actives and passives dif- 
fer in regard to subject assignment (Siewierska 
1991:79ff.). In Classical Arabic, the functions 
of the agent and the goal are expressed by the 
nominative and the accusative, respectively. 
The GoalObject of the active sentence is real- 
ized as the GoalSubject in the passive sentence, 
which involves its movement into the immedi- 
ate postverbal position, as in (8). 


PASSIVE 


(8) daraba‘umaru = duriba zaydun 
zaydan (GoObj) — (GoSubj) {min ‘umara] 
‘Zayd hit Omar’ = ‘Zayd was hit (by Omar)’ 


This movement does not take place when the 
theme is realized as a subordinate object clause 
and the experiential phrase is added, as in (9). 


= ‘urifa min zaydin 
-annaha min -annaha min 
lubnana lubnana 

‘Zayd knew that she => ‘It was known to 
was from Lebanon’ Zayd that she was 
from Lebanon’ 


(9) ‘arafa zaydun 


Arabic may assign the syntactic function of sub- 
ject not only to the goal but also to the semantic 
function of recipient with three-argument verbs 
of ‘giving’ (cf. English I was given a book): 


-ataytu zaydan [Rec] kitaban [Go| 
‘I gave Zayd a book’ 
b. -u‘tiya kitabun [Go, Subj] 
zaydan [Rec] 
‘The book was given to Zayd’ 
c. °-u‘tiya zaydun [Rec, Subj] 
kitaban [Go| 
“Zayd was given a book’ 


(ro) a. 


The retained ‘paradoxical’ accusatives of 
Classical Arabic in (10b) and (roc) are aban- 
doned in Modern Standard Arabic (the func- 
tion of receiver is realized analytically by the 
prepositional phrase: ’a‘taytu I-kitab li-zayd > 
-u'tiya |-kitab li-zayd, and ’u‘tiya zayd al-kitab 
‘Zayd was given the book’). 

Prepositional objects (phrases) are treated in 
the same fashion from the point of view of the 
assignment of the subject, as in (11) and (12). 


murra bi-zayd 

lit. ‘it-was-passed 
by Zayd’ 

“Zayd was passed 
by’ 


(11) marartu bi-zayd => 
‘T passed by Zayd’ 


(12) nama zayd fi I-firas => nima fi I-firas 


‘Zayd slept lit. ‘it-was-slept 

in the bed’ in the bed’ 
‘This bed was 
slept in’ 
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The passivized versions in (11) and (12) need 
a special context. If one wants to assure the 
police searching the bedroom for an escapee 
that ‘nobody has slept in this bed’, it is possible 
to predicate to ‘bed’: ma nnam b-hat-tax’t ‘this 
bed hasn’t been slept in’. Typologically, these 
passive constructions correspond to the ‘pseu- 
doreflexive’ constructions of Slavic, Altaic, and 
other languages (e.g. Turkish bu yol-dan gid-il- 
ir, Czech jde se touto cestou lit. ‘it-is-gone by 
this path’, ‘one goes by this path’). 

Classical Arabic may assign the function of 
subject even to expressions of place (distance) 
and time (duration). Saad (1982:31) provides 
examples (13) and (14): 


(13) sara zaydun milayni = sira milani 


‘Zayd walked ‘Two miles 
two miles’ were walked’ 
(14) sdra zaydun sdatayni => sirat sd‘atani 
‘Zayd walked ‘Two hours 
two hours’ were walked’ 


It should be observed that subject agreement in 
the passive versions indicates that we are deal- 
ing with local and temporal nouns that were 
indeed assigned the function of grammatical 
subject. This is impossible in Slavic pseudore- 
flexive constructions; in Czech, for instance, 
one cannot say *Sla se hodina [nom.| ‘one hour 
was walked’; only the impersonal construction, 
which retains the accusative form of the tem- 
poral noun, is possible (Sli jsme hodinu [acc.| 
‘we walked one hour’ => Slo se hodinu [acc.]). 
It is not known whether the above construc- 
tions in Classical Arabic are found enlarged 
by the agentive phrase, e.g. ?sira milani min 
an-nasi ‘people walked two miles’. Notice, 
however, that it is impossible to add the agen- 
tive phrase to their impersonal counterparts in 
Slavic (Czech slo se *od nds/*ndmi), and that 
their German parallels are extremely unlikely 
(oben wird *von uns getanzt). 

The same is true of the passivized expressions 
involving cognate accusatives (jalasa zaydun 
julusan hasanan lit. ‘Zayd sat down a nice sit- 
ting-down => julisa julisun hasanun lit. ‘a nice 
sitting down was sat’). Neither of the above 
two types is productive, and they do not exist 
in Modern Standard Arabic. 
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3. AGENTIVE PHRASE 


Classical Arabic belongs to those languages 
which normally do not add the agentive phrase 
to the passive construction because the agent 
“was not known or ought not to be men- 
tioned” (to quote Cantarino 1974:52). The for- 
mer constraint is a general pragmatic restriction 
on the expressibility of the agent; the latter can 
be related to the specific cultural phenomenon 
of not naming God in numerous expressions 
involving the divine agency. 

If the agent has to be mentioned, it is pos- 
sible to augment the agentless passive con- 
struction with its active version, in which the 
direct object is replaced by the pronominal 
clitic. Cantarino (1974:53) quotes the follow- 
ing relevant example (15) from Taha Husayn's 
al~Ayyam (II, 42.4): 


(15) gad muddat al-m@idatu, maddat-ha kubra 
-axawati s-sabiyyi 
lit. ‘the table was set, set-it the boy’s old- 
est sister’ 
‘The table was set by the boy’s oldest 
sister’ 


Modern Standard Arabic can add the agentive 
phrase to the passive construction by means of 
a prepositional phrase involving the preposition 
min ‘from’ or, less frequently, bi- or li-. Min 
possesses two senses: partitive ‘[part] of and 
ablative ‘from’. As in Latin, the ablative sense 
lends itself to the agentive/instrumental usage 
(origin > cause > agent/instrument). Cantarino 
(1974:53) gives example (16) from Muhammad 
Haykal (Haydt 36.21): 


(16) X. yuba ilayhi min al-lahi datibi 
‘X. has been revealed to him by God 
himself?’ 


The semantics of bi-, which has two notions, 
that of proximity (‘in contact with’) and that 
of instrumentality (‘by means of’), makes this 
preposition less suitable for the expression of 
agentivity. Thus, the sentence duriba bi-l-‘asa 
‘he was struck with a stick’, if augmented 
by another prepositional phrase featuring bi-, 
would be ambiguous between ‘he was struck 
with a stick by Zayd’ or ‘he was struck with a 
stick instead of Zayd’ (as in duriba bi-zaydin 
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‘he was struck instead of Zayd’). To guarantee 
the agentive reading, the agentive phrase would 
have to be introduced by min ‘from’ > ‘by’: 
duriba bi-l“asad min zaydin. 

The examples for the putative agentive use 
of the preposition [i- ‘to’, quoted by Fischer 
(2002:110, 157) and Cantarino (1974:53), are 
apparently limited to the verba sentiendi (but 
Reckendorf 1921:26 provides Classical Arabic 
examples of the type al-ladina yus aliina labu 
‘those who were asked by him’). They are of the 
type tubdlu labu I-‘aynu lit. ‘the eye is fright- 
ened by him’, ‘one is struck with terror by him’. 
Here, we are not dealing with (proto)typical 
action verbs, and their passive subjects are not 
patients in the ordinary sense (daraba-hu ‘he 
hit him’) but rather experiencers (?ahdla-hu ‘he 
frightened him => ’ubila ‘he was frightened’) as 
in (17). 


(17) jad‘ala s-sabiyyu yurd'u li-hddayni s-sawtayni 
‘The boy began to be frightened by these 
two voices’ (Husayn, ’Ayyam II, 42.4) 


In vernaculars, one finds the agentive phrase 
in the passive construction introduced by the 
simple min (e.g. lattif@iyye lazem tatsadda@ 
man mailes °s-Suyux ‘the treaty has to be rati- 
fied by the senate’) or, more commonly (?), by 
one of its several compound varieties, such 
as (Syrian) man qabal (gibal ‘power, author- 
ity’) and man taraf (taraf ‘side’). According to 
Cowell (1964:236), “such usage is limited to 
a rather pedantic classicizing style”. Standard 
Arabic has several other compound agentive 
prepositions such as ‘ald yad lit. ‘at the hand 
of’, min jdnib lit. ‘from the side of, min qibal 
lit. ‘from the authority of? (examples in Retso 
1983:26). 


4. MODAL MEANING 


A special modal meaning of possibility and 
necessity results from the agentless passive 
along the grammaticalization cline: ‘X that 
is done’ > ‘X that CAN be done’ > ‘X that is 
WORTHWHILE doing’ > ‘X that SHOULD 
be done’. Examples in (18) are quoted by 
Cantarino (1974:56) from Tawfiq al-Hakim 
and Muhammad Mandir, respectively: 


PASSIVE 


(18) laysa laka rubun tuqbadu 
lit. ‘...a spirit [that] is taken away’ > 
‘you do not have a spirit that CAN be 
taken away’ 
lam yakun ladaynad minhu 
yudkaru 
lit. ‘...a thing [that] is mentioned’ > ‘we 
did not have any that are WORTH men- 


tioning’ 


Sayun 


Many of these verb phrases have been lexi- 
calized as expressions corresponding to Indo- 
European adjectives of possibility (and impossi- 
bility): yudkaruSayun‘athing|that]ismentioned’ 
> Sayun yudkaru ‘a thing [that] is mentioned’ 
> ‘a thing [that] is WORTH mentioning’; 1a 
yusaddaqu Say un ‘a thing [that] is not believed’ 
> Sayun la yusaddaqu ‘an unbelievable thing’. 
The adjectival status of these finite verbal 
phrases is indicated by their postnominal posi- 
tion (compare Sayun yudakkaru ‘a thing [that] 
is worth mentioning’ with Sayun madkurun ‘a 
memorable thing’). 

Also, passive participles of certain verbs can 
be used as adjectives of possibility ("X that can 
be done’), as in (19). 


(19) ma‘qul ‘understood’ => ‘conceivable’ 
mas ul (‘an) ‘asked (about)’ => responsible’ 
mu‘tamad (‘ald) ‘relied (on)’ = ‘dependable’ 


An example of the necessitative reading of the 
finite passive participle from ar-Rayhani is in 
(20). 


...wa-l-haqqu yugqalu... 

lit. ‘and the truth is told’ => ‘and the 
truth SHOULD be told’ (Rayhani, Muluk 
25.23) 


(20) 


Several passive participles acquired the mean- 
ing of the future participle of necessity (corre- 
sponding to the Latin gerundive): e.g. al-xaruf 
al-madbuh lit. ‘the slaughtered lamb’ = ‘the 
lamb TO BE slaughtered’ (cf. Latin agnus 
immolandus). 

Thus, the same participle may perform a 
triple duty of passive participle, adjective of 
possiblity, and future participle of necessity 
(corresponding to the Indo-European gerun- 
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dive); e.g. madkur ‘remembered’, ‘memorable’, 
and ‘to be remembered’ (contrast this polysemy 
of a single form with the three-way morphol- 
ogy of Latin: memor-dtus, memor-abilis, and 
memor-andus). 


5. PRAGMATICS 


While the passive voice occurs in spoken Arabic, 
in many cases speakers prefer a topicalized 
construction of the type in (21) 


(21) far?na galabo n-ndadi r-riyadi (Syrian) 
‘Our team, the Athletic Club beat it’ 


to its passive counterpart in (22) 


(22) ngalab far?na man (taraf) n-nddi r-riyadi 
‘Our team was beaten by the Athletic 
Club’ 


In negative terms, the use of the passive con- 
struction is practically ruled out in the illo- 
cutionary acts of commanding, questioning, 
and responding to questions (dialogue). For 
instance, if one is asked man fataha s-Sababik 
‘who opened the windows?’ (structuring the 
question in the passive is only conceivable as 
an echo question ‘the windows were opened 
by WHOM??’), the response is going to be in 
the active of the interrogator: zayd fataba-ha 
‘Zayd opened them’. The participant in this 
dialogue is not going to switch to the passive 
voice “*infatabat as-sSababik min zayd. This 
option, however, is claimed to be available to 
‘subject-prominent’ languages such as English 
(‘Who opened the windows?’ ‘The windows 
were opened by John’). The overwhelming pro- 
clivity of Arabic to use the topicalized version 
in the active voice derives from one of its salient 
typological features, namely that of a ‘topic- 
prominent’ language (cf. Bubentk 1979; Brustad 
2000). The > topic (mubtada@ lit. ‘beginning’; 
— ibtid@) of the Arab grammarians is the noun 
or noun phrase which introduces the comment 
(> xabar lit. ‘message’) and delimits its scope 
(individual, spatial, temporal). It is possible for 
the topic and comment not to be linked mor- 
phologically (of the type ‘the eggs, the dozen 
is at fifty piasters’). However, the construction 
exemplified in (21), featuring the pronominal 
clitic whose antecedent is the topic, is by far 
most common (> topicalization). 
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Finally, one may ask the question in positive 
terms: in which circumstances may the speaker 
of Arabic prefer the passive construction to its 
active counterpart? Xrakovskij’s (1975) detailed 
inquiry into this matter has been summarized 
by Rets6 (1983:183-186) in three points: (i) 
the passive construction is preferred if the 
agent is referred to by another argument whose 
semantic role is different (location, possession, 
instrument), e,g. ba-s-séf ’ahtare bas-Sams ‘in 
the summer I want to get burnt by the sun’ (the 
agent is identical with the instrument); (ii) the 
agent not being mentioned results in a context- 
conditioned finite passive voice, which serves as 
a stylistic means of binding sentences together; 
and (iii) the agent is unspecified (according to 
Xrakovskij, there are different degrees of non- 
specification, ranging from the unknown actor 
to a vague specification of professional agent). 
It goes without saying that one does not expect 
to encounter the agent with verbs designating 
‘events’ that may take place without any agent 
(such as expressions of ‘state’ and ‘change of 
state’ realized typically by the mediopassive 
forms of Form VIII, e.g. irtafa‘ mustawa |-m@ 
fi n-nahr ‘the river rose’). 
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Passive (Syntax) 


The passive in Arabic is a sentence structure 
in which the semantic subject or agent, i.e. 
the performer of or person/thing responsible 
for an action, is suppressed and, in fact, can- 
not be mentioned. This renders the passive in 
Arabic an impersonal structure. In the passive, 
the understood object of the active verb is the 
subject of the passive sentence and is marked 
for this role by nominative case in the Classical/ 
Standard Arabic variety. The verb changes into 
the passive by either changing the vowels in the 
stem and tense prefix or by the insertion of a 
prefix (— passive). 


1. STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES OF 
THE PASSIVE 


An active sentence changes into the passive by 
undergoing a number of structural changes. 
First, the subject of the sentence is deleted. 
Second, the object becomes the subject of the 
sentence and receives nominative case. Third, 
the active verb changes into the passive by 
changing its vowels, the change being depen- 
dent upon the tense or type of the verb, as 
described below. Fourth, the verb agrees in 
person and gender with the new subject in the 
Verb-Subject order and in person, gender, and 
number in the Subject-Verb order. 


(1) naSara l-katib-u 
published.3ms the-writer-Nom 
I-maqal-at-a 


the-article-fs-Acc 
‘The writer published the article’ 


(2) nuSira-t al-maqal-at-u 
Pass.published-3 fs the.article-fs-Nom 
‘The article was published’ 


PASSIVE (SYNTAX) 


(3) al-magalatu nuSirat 


Like active sentences in Arabic, the passive 
sentence can be subjectless, i.e. with an implicit 
subject represented by the agreement features 
expressed on the verb. 


(4) nusira-t 
Pass.published-3 fs 
‘It was published’ 


The same rules apply in spoken Arabic, except 
that the verb is marked for the passive by the 
addition of a prefix rather than vowel change 
(see Sec. 4). 

Because of their reliance on both structural 
and semantic properties of the passive in their 
account of it, the name given by the Arab 
grammarians to the passive indicates its most 
outstanding property — the absence of the sub- 
ject. Thus, the passive voice is called ‘that 
whose subject is not named’ or sigat al-maful 
‘the form of the patient’ (Wright 1967:I, 50). 
To indicate that the subject of the passive is 
the semantic object/patient, the subject of the 
passive is also called n@ib al-fail ‘the subject 
substitute’ (Gaballa 1986:244), ‘supplying the 
place of the agent’ (Wright 1967:I, 50), or ‘the 
deputy or representative of the doer’ (Haywood 
and Nahmad 1965:144). 

The subject of the passive is the object of 
the verb in the active counterpart. Once the 
morphology of the verb has changed to the 
passive, the object receives nominative case and 
becomes the structural subject of the sentence. 
Semantically, however, it retains its understood 
patient function in relation to the verb. 

In terms of constituency, the subject of a pas- 
sive sentence can be a noun phrase, an adverb, 
e.g. ‘the month Ramadan’ in sima ramadanu 
‘Ramadan was fasted’ (Wright 1967:II, 270), a 
+> masdar, e.g. tu'ina tanatan ‘he was stabbed 
once’, or a prepositional phrase (Babti 1992). 


2. FORM OF THE PASSIVE VERB 


Passivization is a phenomenon normally associ- 
ated with transitive verbs. Transitive verbs in 
Arabic, in both their primitive and derivative 
forms, can occur in the passive. The verb in 
Classical and Modern Standard Arabic changes 
into the passive by changing the vowels in the 
active verb. Overall, the change is regular for 
each verb type, and the form it takes hinges 
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upon the tense of the verb. The perfect verb is 
changed into the passive by changing the vowel 
in the first syllable into a damma /u/ and the 
vowel before the last radical into a kasra /i/ - 
thus taking the pattern fu‘ila, e.g. kusira ‘was 
broken’ for a trilateral and fu‘lila for a quadri- 
lateral verb, e.g. turjima ‘was translated’. Some 
verbs in Form VII of trilateral verbs, marked 
by the addition of the prefix in-, have a pas- 
sive meaning, e.g. inbazama ‘was defeated’. 
Significantly, this is the prefix that has become 
the predominant passive-forming method in 
spoken Arabic, together with its phonological 
variant it-. 

In the imperfect verb, the vocalic change indi- 
cating passivization is realized differently. The 
damma /ul replaces the tense and agreement 
prefix vowel; the vowel in the second syllable 
changes to a fatha /a/. 


(5) ?uridu an —_—tunsara 
Imp.ts.want that Imp.3fs.Pass.publish 
l-maqal-at-u 


the-article.fs-Nom 
‘T desire/want the article to be published’ 


In spoken Arabic, the prefix in-/it- is attached 
to the active verb to change it into the passive. 
The voweling internal to the stem does not 
change. Thus, the passive verb has the form 
illustrated in the following structures: 


Imperfect: tense + gender + Passive + verb 
stem 


(6) il-kitab  biyitba fi ma‘rad 
the-book Pres.3ms.Pass.sell in fair 
il-kitab 
the-book 


‘The book is on sale at the book fair’ 


Perfect: Passive + verb + tense + gender 


(7) ilLkitab  itba fi ma‘rad 
the-book PerfPass.3ms.sold in fair 
il-kitab 
the-book 
‘The book was on sale at the book fair’ 


In Modern Written Arabic orthography, the 
marks indicating short vowels are hardly ever 
used, making the passive verb in its written 
form identical to its active counterpart. Badawi 
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a.0. (2004:383), however, point out that read- 
ers are rarely confused, as they use the absence 
of the agent as a syntactic cue to interpret the 
structure as a passive one. They also point out 
that it is only when there is potential ambiguity 
that short vowels are used. 


3. VERBS THAT PASSIVIZE 


As indicated above, the passive in Arabic is 
associated with transitive verbs. Verbs taking 
two objects, i.e. ditransitive verbs, allow both 
the direct and indirect objects to become the 
subject of a passive sentence. 


(8) sallama -ax-1 r-rajul-a 
handed.3ms_ brother-my — the-man-Acc 
r-risdl-at-a 


the-message-fs-Acc 
‘My brother handed the man the message’ 


ar-risal-at-u 
the-message-fs-Nom 


(9)  sullimat 
Pass.handed.3fs 
li-r-rajul-i 
to-the-man-Gen 
‘The message was handed to the man’ 


r-rajul-u 
the-man-Nom 


(10) sullima 
Pass.handed.3ms 
r-risal-at-a 
the-message-fs-message-fs-Acc 
‘The man was handed the message’ 


sullima r-risal-at-a 
Pass.handed.3ms the-message-fs-Acc 
“He was handed the message’ 


(rz) 


In each case, the verb must agree in gender with 
the subject of the passive clause. 

An interesting property of Arabic is that 
verbs with prepositional complements can pas- 
sivize. In a discussion of these verbs, Haywood 
and Nahmad (1965:253-254) point out that 
transitivity in Arabic is possible through a 
preposition, especially with verbs of motion. 
One of the verbs that passivize in this manner 
is ja ‘to come’. It occurs in two patterns, and 
its meaning changes depending on the pattern 
in which it occurs. In j@a “Sumaru ‘Omar came’, 
for instance, the verb does not take any comple- 
ments. It can optionally take an adverb or a 
prepositional phrase with an adverbial func- 
tion, i.e. an adjunct as in j@a ‘umaru ft |-mas@i 
‘Omar came in the evening’. In this pattern, the 
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verb cannot occur in the passive *jra ft l-mas@i 
‘he was come in the evening’. But in the other 
pattern, where the verb is followed by a prepo- 
sitional complement, it can passivize. 


l-burrds-u 
the-guards.mp-Nom 


(12) j@a 

came 
bi-l-muttaham-ina 
with-the-defendants.mp-Gen 


‘The guards brought the defendants’ 


(13) jra bi-l-muttaham-ina 
Pass.came.3ms_ with-the-defendants.mp- 
Gen 
ila l-mahkam-at-i 
to the-court-fs-Gen 
‘The defendants were brought to the 
courthouse’ 


Notably, the verb j?a in (13) changes its mean- 
ing from ‘come’ to ‘bring’. 

In traditional treatments of prepositional 
verb passives, the prepositional phrase is taken 
to be the subject or substitute of the subject. In 
the active voice, Arab grammarians call these 
prepositional complements ‘impure objects’ 
(maf‘ul gayr sarih), indicating that their being 
prepositional gives them a different status from 
noun phrases or ‘pure’ objects. In modern 
analyses, the passive in (13) is assumed to have 
an implicit, expletive pronoun in the subject 
position (Agameya 2001; Mohammad 1987). 
This is based on the evidence that the verb 
carries default 3rd person singular masculine 
agreement in prepositional passives, regard- 
less of the nature of the features of the object 
of the preposition, even in the Subject-Verb 
order, which suggests that the subject is per- 
haps a nonovert, expletive element (equivalent 
to the overt impersonal subjects it and there in 
English; Mohammad 1987). 


(14) al-muttabam-ina; ja 
the-defendants.mp-Nom Pass.brought. 
3ms 
bi-him,; 
with-them 
‘The defendants were brought’ 


The lack of full agreement between the subject 
and verb in (14) suggests that the subject is in 
> topic position. A striking syntactic prop- 
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erty of this sentence is the resumptive pronoun 
(> resumption) that is attached to the prepo- 
sition and which co-refers to the subject al- 
muttahamiuna. The resumptive pronoun is a 
requirement of Arabic syntax, which does not 
allow prepositions to strand. 

In spoken varieties, the range of prepositional 
verbs allowing passivization is much narrower 
than that in the standard variety. Example 
(13) does not have a grammatical counterpart 
in spoken Egyptian Arabic, for instance. The 
equivalent would use an impersonal structure, 
with an active verb (15). 


(15) gabu l-muttahamin 
brought.3mp the defendants.mp 
‘They brought the defendants’ 


The following are examples of a prepositional 
verb in spoken Arabic occurring in the passive 
in both word orders. 


(16) it’abad ‘ala 
Pass.arrested.3ms on 
l-mugrimin 


the-criminals.mp 
‘The criminals have been arrested’ 


(17) il-mugrimin, itPabad 
the-criminalsmp — Pass.arrested.3ms 
‘alé-hum; 
on-them 


‘The criminals were arrested’ 


Of these two examples, the second is marked 
phonologically, as the fronted object of the 
preposition receives higher stress, indicating 
its status as a topicalized element (Agameya 
2001). 


4. THE AGENT IN THE ARABIC 
PASSIVE 


The property of Classical Arabic passives that 
the agent cannot be mentioned makes it impos- 
sible for certain passive structures requiring 
the obligatory presence of the agent phrase in 
other languages, e.g. the ‘by-phrase’ in English, 
to be expressed in Arabic using the passive. It 
follows that a sentence like Oliver Twist was 
written by Dickens, in which the agent phrase 
by Dickens cannot be omitted without destroy- 
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ing the meaning, must be translated into Arabic 
using the active voice. 

In Modern Standard Arabic, however, the 
agent phrase is sometimes expressed. Badawi 
a.o. (2004) observe, based on a corpus of 
current written Arabic, that the agent can be 
expressed following a number of prepositions. 
They ascribe the emergence of the agent prepo- 
sitional phrase in modern Arabic passives to 
the influence of European languages. The fol- 
lowing examples are adapted from Badawi a.o. 


(2004:385). 


(18) ?utligat ‘alayhi =n-nadru— min 
Pass.shot.3fs on-him  the-fire from 
qibali ‘isabati I|-mafya 
direction gangs the-mafia 


‘He was fired on by the Mafia gangs’ 


(19) ?udina bi-wasitati 
Pass.sentenced.3ms by-means.of 
l-mahakim al-‘askariyya 
the-courts the-martial 


‘He was sentenced by the court martial’ 


In both the standard and spoken varieties, a 
prepositional phrase containing the instrument 
can be used. This, though, is not to be confused 
with the agent prepositional phrase. 


(20) qutila bi-s-sikkin 
Pass. killed.3ms by the-knife 
‘He was killed with a knife’ 


In spoken Arabic, the use of the agent phrase is 
more limited both in the range of prepositions 
used and in its meaning (see Sec. 5). 


5. USES OF THE PASSIVE 


The reasons for using the passive voice in Ara- 
bic are purely pragmatic. It is used mainly when 
the agent responsible for performing the act is 
not known or when the speaker chooses not 
to mention it. The passive is also used to place 
emphasis on the object, i.e. the patient. When 
the subject of the passive is absent, the structure 
is said to be impersonal. One interpretation 
of impersonal passives, identified by Wright 
(1967:II, 50), is when the agent is understood 
to be God. 


kutiba 


Pass.written.3ms 


(21) 
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‘alay-kumu 
on-you 


s-siyam (Q. 2/183) 
the-fasting 
“You are required to fast’ 


When the agent/subject of a verb is not known 
or the speaker does not wish to mention it, there 
are two options for expressing the proposition: 
a personal or impersonal structure (Wright 
1967:II, 266-267). The ‘personal’ way essen- 
tially uses the active voice without an explicitly 
stated subject pronoun, i.e. > pro-drop, with 
3rd person masculine plural agreement on the 
active verb. 


(22) yaquluna anna las‘ara 
Imp.3.say.mp that the-prices 
sa-tartafi° 
Fut.rise 


‘They say that prices will go up’ 


The second option, the impersonal, employs 
the passive voice with 3rd person masculine 
singular agreement. 


(23) yuqalu -anna lPas‘ara 
3.Pass.say.ms that the-prices 
sa-tartafi 
Fut-rise 


‘It is said that the prices will go up’ 


In spoken Egyptian Arabic, both personal and 
impersonal forms are used. 


ilPasar — ha-tirtifi 
the-prices Fut-rise 


(24) bi-yulu inn 
Imp-3.say.mp that 


(25) bi-yugqal inn il’as‘ar 
Imp-3.Pass.say.ms that the-prices 
ba-tirtifi 
Fut.rise 


The last example is interesting in that the form 
of the verb combines the colloquial imperfect 
tense prefix bi- and the typical Standard Arabic 
passive form. This form is limited in its use to 
educated speech and formal contexts. 

The passive is sometimes used in written 
Arabic with an imperative sense “in labels and 
instructions for use” (Badawi a.o. 2004:389). 
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In spoken Egyptian Arabic, it is sometimes used 
as an imperative, where the speaker assumes 
absolute authority over someone else perceived 
to be of lower status. 

(26) kuwayyis 
well 


ilarabiyya titnaddaf 
the-car Pass.clean.3 fs 
‘The car is to be cleaned well’ 


To convey the same meaning with a toned- 
down effect, obliterating the speaker’s absolute 
authority in (26), an impersonal active struc- 
ture is used. 


tandif 


cleaning 


(27) ilarabiyya mibtaga 
the-car needs 
‘The car needs to be cleaned’ 


In spoken Arabic, an agent phrase realized as a 
prepositional phrase with min ‘from’ in the pas- 
sive has a special function when it occurs with 
verbs denoting some damage being done. Its use 
identifies the person responsible for the act and 
significantly exonerates this person from having 
done it deliberately or as an act of negligence. 
The effect is that the agent, the ‘min phrase’, 
inadvertently caused the damage. 


it-kasarit 
Pass-broke.3 fs 


(28) il-kubbaya 
the-glass.fs 
min-ni/min yusif 
from-me/from Yousef 

‘The glass was broken by me/Yousef’ 


The use of an agent phrase is not very frequent 
in Egyptian Arabic, however. It can be used in 
contexts where the agent has a general, rather 
than specific, reference. 


(29) il-iqtirab da mitayyid 
the-proposal this Pass-supported 
min kull il-a dav 
from all the-members 
‘This proposal is backed by all the mem- 
bers’ 

(30) *iligtirab da mit-ayyid 
the-proposal this Pass-supported 
min -abmad 
from Ahmed 


‘This proposal is backed by Ahmed’ 
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The ungrammaticality of (30) is due to the fact 
that the prepositional phrase min °ahbmad refers 
to a specific individual. 


6. INTERPRETATION OF THE 
PASSIVE 


In some treatments of the passive in different 
languages within the framework of generative 
grammar, it has been argued that the passive 
morpheme stands for the subject, i.e. that the 
structurally absent subject is in fact implicitly 
present in the interpretation of the structure. 
The empirical test employed to support this 
argument is the use of certain adverbs that mod- 
ify the manner in which the subject performs 
the action in active sentences. There is evidence 
that the Arabic passive has an implied subject 
with indefinite reference (Agameya 2001:21). 
The implicit subject in passive structures can be 
modified by certain manner adverbs. 


(31) il?ustaz laga 
the-professor canceled.3ms 
l-muhadra ‘amdan 
the-lecture deliberately 

(32) il-mubadra itlagit 
the-lecture Pass.3fs.canceled 
‘amdan 
deliberately 


‘The lecture was deliberately canceled’ 


The adverb ‘amdan ‘deliberately’ modifies 
the way the agent/subject performed the act 
expressed by the verb. It cannot be used with 
expletive subjects, since these subjects lack ref- 
erents, as, for example, in *’amtarat as-sam@u 
‘amdan ‘it rained deliberately’. The same test 
demonstrates that impersonal passives of prep- 
ositional verbs do not have implicit subjects. 


(33) *iPabad ‘ala _I-bar? 
PerfPass.arrest.3ms on  the-innocent 
‘amdan 
deliberately 
‘The innocent person was arrested delib- 
erately’ 

(34) *il-bar? itabad 
the-innocent PerfPass.arrest.3ms 
‘aléh ‘amdan 
on-him deliberately 
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Similarly, other types of impersonal passives 
cannot be modified by this type of adverb — 
indicating that no agent is involved in the 
interpretation of these structures. 


(35) *biyugal ‘amdan 
ImpPass.say.3ms deliberately 
inn il-bart ivabad 


that the-innocent PerfPass.arrest.3ms 


‘al-éh 

on-him 

‘It is said deliberately that the innocent 
was arrested’ 


Again, this suggests that the pleonastic implicit 
subject in these sentences lacks reference. 


7. PASSIVE-RELATED STRUCTURES 


In some structures, often called ‘unaccusatives’ 
(> middle verbs), the subject of the sentence, 
like that of the passive, is the semantic object of 
the verb. The verb, however, does not undergo 
passivization — the morphological change asso- 
ciated with the passive. An intrinsic differ- 
ence between passives and unaccusatives is that 
unlike the case with passives, where the agent 
is implied even though it is phonologically 
absent, no agent is implied in these structures. 
The unaccusative clause can only contain an 
adverbial that modifies the verb; it can never 
allow one that modifies the absent subject. The 
following examples from Egyptian Arabic have 
an unaccusative structure (see Agameya 2001). 
Examples from Standard Arabic demonstrate 
the same structural property. 


(36) il-maball fatah/biyiftab is-sa‘a 
the-store opened/opens.3ms_the-hour 
tis‘a 
nine 
‘The store opened/opens at nine o’clock’ 

(37) *il-maball  fatab ‘amdan 
the-store opened deliberately 

(38) il-mahall fatab/biyiftah 
the-store opened/opens.3ms 
badri 
early 


In unaccusatives, the fact that the morphology 
of the verb maintains its active form prohibits 
an implicit interpretation of the absent subject, 
as the ungrammaticality of (37) demonstrates. 
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morpheme stands for the absent subject in 
passives. 

Classical/Standard Arabic, furthermore, has 
the interesting property of changing the mor- 
phology of the verb to derive new forms 
expressing different, but semantically related, 
ideas. For instance, there is a group of verbs 
called ‘effective’, whose semantic patient 
(object) becomes the subject of the sentence, 
as is the case with the passive (Wright 1967). 
These verbs are derived from the > causative 
form of some verbs, marked by the doubling of 
the second radical. In these structures, no agent 
is implied. 


(39) ‘allama l-ustadu 
Perf.taught.3ms the-teacher 
t-tilmida L-gir@ ata 
the-pupil the-reading 


‘The teacher taught the pupil to read/the 
art of reading’ 


taallama t-tilmidu 
Perf.learned.3ms_the-pupil 
‘The pupil learned to read’ 


l-gir@ ata 
the-reading 


The class of effective verbs in Egyptian Arabic 
is much smaller than that in Standard Arabic. 
Hence, the counterpart of (40) in spoken Arabic 
must take the passive morpheme, rather than be 
used in its active form. 


(41) il?ustaz ‘allim 
the-teacher Perf.taught.3ms 
it-tilmiz ilirdya 
the-pupil the-reading 

(42) it-tilmiz it allim 
the-pupil PerfPass.learned.3ms 
il?ir dya 


the-reading 


Causative verbs, however, can be used unac- 
cusatively in spoken Arabic. 


(43) il-barr sayyab it-talg 

the-heat Perf.Caus.-melted.3ms_ the ice 
‘The heat caused the ice to melt/the heat melted 
the ice’ 


sah 
Perf.melted.3ms 


(44) it-talg 
the-ice 
‘The ice melted’ 
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Pausal Forms 
t. INTRODUCTION 


A pausal form is the form a word has at the 
end of a sentence or major phrase or before a 
pause or stop in the speech flow (wagqf), if that 
is different from the form it takes in the begin- 
ning or middle of a phrase. In Classical and 
Modern Standard Arabic, most words have 
different pausal and medial forms. Phonetic 
pausal phenomena probably occur in all lan- 
guages, although they may differ from language 
to language, but morphologically conditioned 
pausal changes are much rarer, and they are 
the ones most often referred to when discussing 
pausal forms in Arabic. The morphological 
pausal phenomena of Arabic prose are of a 
single general type: the pausal form is produced 
by subtracting from the base form of the word 
a final short vowel and the final consonant 
of certain suffixes. The pausal form is thus 
shorter than the medial form, and grammatical 
features (case and mood) that in a full form are 
marked by suffixes consisting of a short vowel 
are absent from the pausal form. Therefore, the 
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medial or context form of a word may be appro- 
priately called its full form or basic form, in 
that the pausal form can be deduced from it but 
it cannot be derived unambiguously from the 
pausal form. When mentioning an Arabic word 
in isolation, one usually cites the pausal form, 
for two reasons: a word in isolation is, in effect, 
in pausal position; and the Standard Arabic 
pausal forms are, on the whole, more similar 
than the full forms are to the way the words are 
pronounced in the modern vernacular dialects of 
Arabic. Thus, if one asks what the Holy Book of 
Islam is called, or how to say ‘city’, the answer 
is given in the pausal form, al-qurdn or madina, 
not the full form al-qurdanu or madinatun. 

The most detailed description of the pausal 
forms in a Western language is by Fleisch (1990: 
172-197). Wright (1898:3 68-373) gives a con- 
cise but full statement of the facts, Rets6 (1994) 
presents a lucid synthesis of them, Birkeland 
(1940) focuses on the historical development 
of the system, and Roman (1982:493-554) 
attempts to reconstruct the phonetics and 
phonology behind it. 
2. PAUSAL FORMS IN STANDARD 
ARABIC 


Pausal forms are derived from the basic, full 
forms by (i) deleting final short vowels (so the 
pausal form of kataba ‘he wrote’ is katab); (ii) 
deleting a final suffix -v (so the pausal form of 
kitabun ‘book’ is kitab); (iii) replacing the suffix 
-at- with -ah (kitab-at-u-n ‘writing’? becomes 
kitabah). This Standard Arabic morphological 
alternation between full and pausal forms is 
absent from the modern vernacular dialects and 
was lost in the medieval period, if not earlier; 
the vernacular form of a word is generally 
derived from the Standard Arabic pausal form, 
not the full form. 

The deletion of final short vowels is integrally 
related to the fact that, in both Old Arabic 
and the modern vernacular dialects, with few 
exceptions, the phonemic opposition of vowel 
and consonant quantity is neutralized in pausal 
position. (In some modern dialects this applies 
only to unstressed vowels.) Thus, the final 
consonants of the words yad ‘hand’ and radd 
‘response’ are identical, when not followed by 
another word (both may be pronounced with 
a longer or a shorter d). The same is true 
with vowels. In the Damascus vernacular, for 
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example, “If a final vowel is...unaccented, it 
varies between long and short depending on 
the phrasing and intonation. Thus...the i in 
xadi [‘take:IMPER:FEM:SG’| is unaccented (i.e. 
xéddi), but is sometimes actually long” (Cowell 
1964:19), so the difference in the vowels 
between xéddi ‘take!’ and xadi-ha ‘take her!’ 
is that in xadi-ha the stressed 7 must be long, 
but in xddi the unstressed final i may be long 
or short. Something similar was likely the case 
in Old Arabic (although stress is not known 
to have been a factor), and the same is true 
of Modern Standard Arabic, where the final 
vowels of ?anti ‘you [fem. sg.|’ and binti ‘my 
daughter’ are pronounced identically. 

A word that ends in a long vowel is unchanged 
in pausal position, but when a word that 
basically ends in a short vowel appears in pausal 
position, it either loses that vowel, lengthens 
the vowel, or adds h (Rets6 1994). Loss of 
the vowel is the norm for final short vowels 
that are suffixes or part of suffixes, so the 
pausal form of al-bayt-u ‘the house [Art-house- 
Nom)’, mu‘allim-ana ‘teachers [teacher-Nom. 
pl’, bayt-u-ka ‘your house [house-Nom-2ms]’, 
daras-a ‘he studied [studied-3ms]’, daras-na- 
hu ‘we studied it [studied-rp-3ms]’, ‘an-hu 
‘from it’ are al-bayt, mu‘allimiun, baytuk, daras, 
darasnah, ‘anh respectively. Lengthening is 
frequent at the ends of lines in poetry. Final 
short vowels that are not part of suffixes are (in 
normative Classical Arabic) followed in pause 
by -h (called by the grammarians h@ as-sakt, cf. 
Fleisch 1990:185-186), so the pausal forms of 
the jussive yagi ‘he protects’, the imperative ra 
‘see!’, and kayfa ‘how’ are yaqih, rah, kayfah. 

The suffix -2, marking the absolute state of 
nouns and adjectives or the energetic mood of 
verbs, is also deleted in pause; thus, the pausal 
forms of bayt-u-n ‘a house [house-Nom-Abs]’ is 
bayt. However, for words ending in a-n, the -n 
is deleted, but the -a (which may be the marker 
of accusative case or part of the stem) is not 
dropped but rather lengthened, so the pausal 
forms of bayt-a-n ‘a house [house-Acc-Abs]’, 
fata-n ‘a boy [boy-Abs]’ are baytd, fata. 

Pausal forms are based on the corresponding 
medial, full forms, and not directly on the 
abstract underlying form. For example, fatan 
‘boy’ is derived from an underlying form /fatay- 
u-n/ [boy-Nom-Abs], via an intermediate stage 
fata-n; if the pausal form were derived directly 
from /fatay-u-n/, deletion of the final -u-n 
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would yield the incorrect form *fatay (which 
is, however, attested in certain ancient dialects, 
cf. Rabin 1951:116). Rather, the pausal form 
must be derived from the full form fata-n (or 
an intermediate form fatd-n), yielding fata. 
Similarly, in both the indicative and jussive 
forms of the verb ‘he stands’: yaqiimu and 
yaqum, the stem vowel is underlyingly long 
(indicative /yaqum-u/, jussive /yaqum/), but in 
the jussive the /a/ becomes u by the general 
rule that shortens vowels in closed syllables. 
The difference of vowel length between the 
indicative yaqumu and the jussive yaqum is 
maintained in their pausal forms, which are 
respectively yagum and yaqum. The vowel in 
the pausal indicative yaqam does not shorten. A 
special case concerns words like gadi-n [judge- 
Nom/Gen-Abs], which is derived from /qadi-n/ 
by the same vowel-shortening rule. In pause, 
where the -7 is deleted, the word may have the 
form qadi, qad, or qadi (Carter 1990). Two of 
these are problematic: gdd is not acknowledged 
by the foremost grammarian, Sibawayhi, and 
probably is not used in oral Modern Standard 
Arabic; and gadi ends in a short vowel, which is 
unexpected in pausal position (where in any case 
it is not phonemically distinct from a long i). 

A special rule applies to the suffix -at.-, 
which marks several different morphosyntactic 
features on nouns and adjectives, most often 
feminine gender but also some masculines 
and plurals. Regardless of function, -at- has 
the pausal form -ah, so for the full forms 
mu‘allim-at-u-n_ |teacher-fs-Nom-Abs], xalif- 
at-a-n_ [caliph-at-Acc-Abs], al-hardmiyy-at-u 
[Art-thieves-at-Nom], the corresponding pausal 
forms are mu‘allimah, xalifah, al-baramiyyab. 
(This does not apply to the suffix -at which 
marks the 3rd person feminine singular on 
verbs; katab-at ‘she wrote’ is unchanged in 
pause.) In many dialects, the suffix is -a rather 
than -ah, and for this reason the suffix is 
often represented in conventional transcriptions 
simply as -a. That the suffix was -ah in Old 
Arabic is clear from the facts that some modern 
dialects preserve the 4 and that in classical 
poetry it rhymes with stems ending in ah, and 
not with final 4d. One might suppose that the 
formation of this pausal -ah from -at- is a two- 
step process, first deleting the -t specifically in 
this suffix and then epenthesizing -h after the 
final short vowel by the general process. This 
might well have been the historical sequence 
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of events, but this does not account for bayah, 
the pausal form of baydatun (haya-at-u-n) ‘life’, 
where deletion of the final t-u-n would leave 
bayd, which does not end in a short vowel and 
so would not get an epenthetic 4. In Modern 
Standard Arabic, there is an alternative pausal 
form haydt, a back-formation from suffixed 
forms like baydt-i ‘my life’. 

Arabic orthography does not normally 
indicate the difference between pausal and full 
forms. The spelling is based on the pausal 
forms rather than full forms, and a word is 
spelled identically, whether in medial position 
or in pause. To be precise, the basic spelling, 
composed of letters of the alphabet, represents 
the pausal form, even in medial position, 
while the optional diacritics that augment the 
basic spelling with additional phonological 
information, including short vowels, represent 
the full form, even at the end of a sentence. 
This practice brought about the creation of two 
orthographic features that exist specifically to 
represent the full-pausal alternation. One is the 
representation of the absolute-state suffix -n, 
which is deleted in pausal forms. Rather than 
being written with the letter <N> (nzn), it is 
indicated by doubling the diacritical sign that 
represents the short vowel preceding it. For 
example, dar-i-n [house-Gen-Abs] is written )\> 
<DaARii> (transliterating Arabic letters with 
roman capitals, and optional diacritics with 
lowercase letters); and this spelling indicates a 
full pronunciation ddrin and at the same time 
a pausal pronunciation dar. The sequence -a- 
n, which becomes -d in pause, is written with 
the letter *alif that normally represents the 
sound d, so \\ <DaARaaA> or |,\> <DaArAaa> 
‘house’ (accusative, absolute) represents the full 
form ddran and the pausal form dard. The 
second orthographic feature specific to a pausal 
phenomenon is the representation of the suffix 
-at-, which is -ah in pause. This is spelled with 
the symbol 3, known as t@ marbita ‘tied T’, 
which is a hybrid of two letters: it has the 
shape of o <H> but the dots of & <T>. Thus, 
a spelling like 4g. <MaDiYNaH'uu> ‘city 
[nom., absolute]’ (representing the dots of <T> 
with a superscript) simultaneously indicates the 
full pronunciation madinatun and the pausal 
pronunciation madinah. When -at- is followed 
by a suffix that contains a long vowel or a 
consonant other than the suffix -v, so that the 
-at- is not final and cannot change to -ah in 
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pause, as in the word madinati ‘my city’, the 
t@ marbuta is replaced by a regular <T>: (gy6 
<MaDiYNaTiY>. ee 

The indigenous medieval grammarians de- 
scribe several other phonetic features of Old 
Arabic in connection with the pausal phenomena 
(cf. Owens 2006:21-23, 230-234). In some 
ancient dialects or recitation traditions, a 
final short vowel might be neither deleted nor 
lengthened but rather shortened (this is referred 
to as rawm), or in place of a final uw the lips 
might be inaudibly rounded after the preceding 
consonant (ismdadm), and perhaps something 
analogous could occur with i. A final consonant 
might be lengthened (tad‘if ‘doubling’), so that 
-abmad (the name Ahmad) could sound like 
-abmadd in pause, and this is quite audible 
in some modern dialects. If deletion of a 
final vowel would leave a word ending in a 
consonant cluster, metathesis (naq/) might take 
place instead, so that bakr-u-n [Bakr-Nom-Abs] 
would become bakur (Rabin 1951:39). 

In Modern Standard Arabic, speakers follow 
the same three basic rules: deletion of final 
short vowels, of the suffix -1, and of the ¢ of the 
suffix -at- (usually pronouncing this as -a rather 
than -ah). Vowel reduction and metathesis are 
obsolete. However, the sequence -a-n, which in 
Classical Arabic should be -aa in pause, is more 
often retained as -an when reading, and deleted 
in spontaneous speech. 

All the pausal phenomena that occur in prose 
also appear in poetry, but in poetry there is 
another possibility, which in fact occurs more 
frequently: a final short vowel may either be 
deleted or lengthened, as required for the > 
rhyme. Although -i and -uv rhyme with -i, -a 
and presumably they were to be pronounced as 
long, they are often written as short, but final -a 
in such cases is always written long. Thus, ’anti 
might rhyme with binti, and be pronounced 
?anti, although both ’anti and binti might be 
written with a long or short final vowel. A 
similar option exists for the suffix -at-: a word 
like madin-at-u-n may appear in pause as either 
madinah or madinatu (but not as madinatun). 


3. WHERE DO PAUSAL FORMS 
OCCUR? 


What kinds of actual pauses, or the ends of 
what kinds of phrases, trigger the appearance 
of pausal forms? Because the technical term in 
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Arabic is waqf ‘stopping, standing’, it is usually 
assumed that pausal forms should appear before 
actual pauses. However, in speech, intonation 
contours signaling the end of a clause or other 
major syntactic constituent often are followed 
without delay by further sound, and the 
contrary is also true: one may pause to think, 
swallow, cough, or correct oneself in the middle 
of a phrase without applying a final intonation 
contour. Rather than viewing pausal forms as, 
ideally, an automatic consequence of a following 
actual pause, or silence, it is more realistic to 
think of pausal forms as signaling the end of a 
major syntactic constituent (Fleisch 1990:196- 
197). What is formalized for Quranic recitation 
applies to all sorts of utterances: “The types of 
pauses are characterized by the syntactic and 
semantic completeness or incompleteness of the 
preceding phrase and determine whether the 
reciter is to stop, to continue with what follows, 
or back up to bridge a break in meaning or 
syntax” (Nelson 1985:19). It is the syntax that 
determines the potential for the use of pausal 
forms as well as for appropriate actual pauses 
in speech. 

For classical Arabic prose we do not know 
where pausal forms occur, because the spelling 
does not differentiate between full and pausal 
forms. For classical poetry, the rhyme makes 
it clear that words at the end of a line, which 
always coincides with the end of a major 
syntactic constituent, are to be read in pausal 
form, and the meter shows that full forms 
appear in midline. In the Quran, too, rhyme 
frequently shows where pausal forms are called 
for. For example, in sura 1, al-Fatiba, the 
words ar-rahimi, al-‘alamina, ad-dini, nasta%nu, 
mustagima, and ad-dallina nearly rhyme as ar- 
rabim, al-Glamin, ad-din, nasta‘in, mustaqim, 
ad-dallin. According to the rules of > tajwid, 
which prescribe the phonetics of Quranic 
recitation, pausal forms are used at the end of 
a verse and at certain spots in midverse, which 
are indicated by special symbols in the standard 
editions of the Qurdn, but reciters have some 
discretion as to which of the indicated pausal 
locations they actually apply. An enlightening 
discussion of the rules and esthetics is found 
in Nelson (1985:27-31). Pause is obligatory 
following “semantic and syntactic independence 
of what precedes or follows....[where] the 
phrase preceding the obligatory pause is self- 
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contained and takes the form of an epigram 
or summation and most commonly signals the 
end of a subject matter” (1985:28), while, if 
there is “syntactic and semantic dependence 
on what follows, yet it may be a complete 
phrase...[p]ause...is permitted here, especially 
if the phrase is the first half of a conditional 
sentence, or similarly syntactically dependent 
on the following phrase” (1985:29). 

In the oral use of Modern Standard Arabic, 
the practice is complex and variable (Meiseles 
1977; Schulz 1981; Diem 1974:36-37 and 
passim; Holes 2004:63-68). Since the Standard 
Arabic system of cases and moods, which are 
marked for most words by short-vowel suffixes, 
is not part of any modern vernacular dialect, 
Arabs must expend significant effort as part of 
their schooling to learn it, and, like all school 
subjects, some individuals master it thoroughly 
and others less so; some can apply it ‘on the 
fly’, while others need to think before deciding 
on the appropriate form. Using pausal forms 
eliminates the need to make case and mood 
distinctions in many types of words. In the most 
formal situations, i.e. the reading of a prepared 
script by a skilled reader such as a professional 
newscaster or some public speakers, pausal 
forms are relatively few and found almost 
exclusively before actual pauses, i.e. silences 
or phrase-final intonation contours at the ends 
of clauses and sentences. At the opposite end 
of the spectrum, speaking spontaneously, all 
or nearly all words may be in their pausal 
forms. Thus, full forms connote formality, 
and pausal forms in medial position connote 
informality (Diem 1974:37), and for this reason 
full forms occasionally occur even before actual 
pauses. The grammatical function of the word 
may also influence whether a pausal or a full 
form is used. Holes (2004:63-68) observes 
the following tendencies in the retention of 
full forms in pausal position, in recent news 
broadcasts: nouns but not adjectives tend to 
keep the -i-n marking the genitive absolute; and 
the accusative absolute -a-n is generally retained 
in adverbs like tagrib-a-n, may be retained or 
dropped in masculine nouns and adjectives, 
but is dropped in feminine nouns after the -at-, 
which becomes -a(h). Extensive transcripts of 
speech in different registers, showing varying 
degrees of use of full and pausal forms, are 
given by Diem (1974). 
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4. FROM OLD ARABIC TO THE 
MODERN VERNACULAR DIALECTS 


Most scholars accept that in Old Arabic full and 
pausal forms alternated just as the indigenous 
grammarians described, and that over the 
course of time the full forms (and with them 
the case and mood distinctions, represented 
predominantly by short final vowels) were lost 
from ordinary speech, surviving only in the 
learned use of Classical Arabic, so that the 
forms that appear in the modern vernaculars 
are derived from the Old Arabic pausal forms. 
Diem (1991) shows that the high degree of 
redundancy of the case and mood marking in 
Classical Arabic, followed by the loss of the 
syntactic-semantic categories of case and mood, 
must have preceded, and been conducive to, 
the elision of the final short vowels, that is, 
the generalization of pausal forms to medial 
position. Just when the full forms dropped out 
of colloquial use is a matter of dispute, with 
opinions ranging from a couple of centuries 
before the time of Muhammad to a couple 
of centuries after. The issue of timing has 
profound implications for the understanding of 
how natural or artificial the language of early 
Arabic poetry was, and hence to what extent 
that poetry should be relied on as a basis for 
interpreting the Qurdn. As important as the 
question of timing is, it does not affect the 
general picture of the history of the language, 
for it is clear that the short-vowel case endings 
were features of Proto-Semitic, having cognates 
in other Semitic languages, and that the pausal 
forms correspond closely to the forms in the 
modern dialects; the transition from the former 
type to the latter in Arabic could not have been 
abrupt, so there must have been a period of 
variation. 

However, Owens (1998; 2006) has challenged 
this picture, suggesting that varieties of Arabic 
with full forms, case, and mood, and varieties 
without them, coexisted for many centuries, and 
in fact that such coexistence may have predated 
the rise of Arabic as a distinct Semitic language. 
If so, they must have remained in close contact 
and shared in the many innovations of grammar 
and vocabulary that characterize Arabic as a 
whole vis-a-vis other Semitic languages. In this 
view, Classical Arabic represents the variety 
that retained case and mood endings, while the 
modern dialects descend from a form that lacked 
them, and not from Classical Arabic at all. 
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There are, however, good reasons to believe 
that pausal and full forms coexisted within 
a single variety of Arabic and that such a 
variety is the ancestor of the modern dialects 
(Hoberman 1995:162-164). The grammarians, 
especially Sibawayhi, took pains to describe the 
language as they observed it in use, and would 
not have invented as pervasive a phenomenon 
as the pausal/full alternation; Classical Arabic 
poetry can be parsed for meter and rhyme only 
if words in midline are in their full forms but 
at line-ends are in pausal forms; there is also 
evidence from non-Classical spellings in the 
early Islamic period and from a transcription of 
an Arabic text in Greek letters (Hopkins 1984). 
Another sort of evidence comes from relics 
of the alternations that survive in the modern 
dialects. These are of two kinds. 

The first involves the suffix -at- (pausal 
-ah). Nouns with this suffix have two forms 
in modern vernacular Arabic, a form ending 
in -t that appears when suffixed or followed 
immediately by another noun in a ‘construct 
phrase’ (> ’iddfa), as in sayyart-i ‘my car’ or 
sayyarit it-tabib ‘the doctor’s car’, and the other 
form, without -t, that appears everywhere else: 
sayydra. The structure of sayydrit it-tabib derives 
from an Old Arabic genitive structure like 
sayyarat-u t-tabib-i ‘the doctor’s car [car-Nom 
Art-doctor-Gen]’. When final short vowels were 
lost, Old Arabic full forms (like sayydratu) were 
replaced by pausal forms (sayydrah) wherever 
possible, i.e. at the end of every phrase, but the 
t was retained in a construct because the first 
element of a construct phrase is not a noun 
phrase but a single noun. Furthermore, the t 
has survived as a fossil in two types of words: 
as a ‘connective ? in a few vowel-initial noun 
plurals after numerals, such as xams-t-iyydm 
‘five days’, from Old Arabic xams-at-u ?ayyam- 
i-n, and as ¢ in the numerals from 13 through 
19, for instance xamsta‘s(ar) from xams-at-a 
‘asar-a. These examples are from Syrian Arabic 
(Cowell 1964:170-171), but the forms are 
similar in many dialects. 

Alternations like sayydra ~ sayydrit are found 
in all modern dialects. The second relic exists 
in only a few (Blau 1965:187—-202; Fischer 
and Jastrow 1980:120-121; Owens 1998:215- 
217). In these dialects, an indefinite noun may 
be linked to a following adjective, prepositional 
phrase, or relative clause by a suffix consisting 
of a short vowel plus 7. This is evidently a relic 
of the Old Arabic absolute state suffix -n, which 
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is deleted in pausal forms (> nunation). Thus, 
an Old Arabic structure like nds-u-n katir-u-n 
‘many people [people-Nom-Abs many-Nom- 
Abs]’, or in pause nds-u-n katir, became nds- 
en cetir [people-Linker many], where the -n 
survives internally but not at the end of the 
construction. Furthermore, this accounts for 
the 1 in such relic forms as Baghdadi sinu 
‘what’, from (ayyu) Say-i-n huwa [(which) 
thing-Gen-Abs it]. 

The survival of the ¢ and 1 medially, but not 
finally, in these two modern productive alter- 
nations (sayydra ~ sayydrit and nds ~ nds-en) 
and in the fossilized relic forms shows that at 
some time pausal and full forms coexisted in the 
same variety of Arabic, in synchronic alternation 
very much as the grammarians described it. 


5. PAUSAL PHENOMENA IN 
MODERN VERNACULAR DIALECTS 


The ends of phrases in modern Arabic dialects, 
as in all other languages, are marked by slight 
phonetic modifications of the sounds of words. In 
the simplest case, there might be a prolongation 
of some sounds. Thus, in Damascus Arabic, “the 
end of a phrase is often signaled by drawling 
out what comes after the accent.... With certain 
kinds of intonation — in questions, for instance — 
the phrase-end drawl is often exaggerated so 
that a post-tonic short vowel is as long as or 
longer than a true Jong vowel in other positions. 
In the question kif hdlak? ‘how are you?’, the 
last a may actually be longer than the d@ in the 
preceding syllable” (Cowell 1964:17). In some 
dialects, the phrase-end effects are greater. In 
the dialect of the Negev Bedouin, in pause, 
stressed a is followed by a glottal stop (medial 
misd, pausal mis@ ‘he went’), and stressed 
long vowels may be followed by [h] (medial 
dammi, pausal dammih ‘my blood’), among 
other effects (Blanc 1970:119, 122-123). Final 
i and % become diphthongs in some dialects of 
Maltese and Lebanese and Palestinian Arabic 
(Borg 1977). In parts of Egypt (including Cairo 
until the end of the roth century), final a is 
replaced by e in pause (Blanc 1973-1974). 
Some of these effects are strikingly reminiscent 
of those described for Classical Arabic. 
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RoBeErT D. HoBERMAN (Stony Brook University) 


Perfect > Tense 


Performatives 


Performatives are utterances that are unam- 
biguous with regard to their illocutionary force 
(Austin 1962, 1979). For example, the per- 
formative utterance I hereby promise that I 
will come at noon can only be interpreted as 
a promise, whereas the nonperformative state- 
ment I will come at noon can be intended and/or 
interpreted as a promise, a threat, a prediction, 
or a warning, among other possible illocution- 
ary forces. A performative utterance is issued 
to perform only a particular type of communi- 
cative act, and it has no other interpretations 
regardless of the nature of the context. 

The motivation for the distinction between 
performatives and statements is that the former 
constitute events rather than descriptions of 
events or states of affairs (Searle 1969, 1971). 
In other words, the act of uttering a performa- 
tive is itself the action purported by the speaker. 
For example, the performative utterance in (1), 
when issued by a lawyer in the context of a 
court session, amounts to registering an objec- 
tion rather than reporting or describing an 
event of objecting taking place at speech time. 


(x) ?ana -a-‘tarid 
I 1s-object 
‘T object!’ 


The major difference between performative and 
nonperformative utterances is that performa- 
tives do not have truth conditions (Stampe 
1975); they cannot be judged as true or false. 
Rather, they have contextually and culturally 
specified felicity conditions that must be met 
for a performative to take effect. For example, 
the performative utterance in (2a) presupposes 
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that the speaker is the bride in a wedding cer- 
emony and that she satisfies the cultural and 
legal requirements that give her the institutional 
capacity to issue a marriage performative, e.g., 
she is above a certain age, sober, and willing. 


zawwaj-tu-ka nafs-i 
married-1s-you.2ms _ self-my 

‘I married you myself’ = ‘I hereby take 
you as a husband’ 


(2a) 


The performative utterance in (2a), and hence 
the marriage, is void if any of the felicity 
conditions are violated. For instance, if the 
speaker does not willfully intend to get mar- 
ried, say, because she is an actress perform- 
ing a scene in a play, or if the performative is 
issued under duress, the act of marrying is not 
accomplished. 

Certain performatives require uptakes. These 
are other performative utterances where the 
speaker acknowledges and validates a preced- 
ing performative (Lyon 1977). For example, the 
performative in (2a) by itself is not enough to 
institute a marriage. Rather, the other partici- 
pant in the ceremony has to utter the uptake in 
(2b), which amounts to accepting and perform- 
ing the marriage ritual. 


(2b) gabil-t-u  —-z-zawaij min-ki... 
agreed-1s_ the-marriage from-you.2fs 
‘I accepted marrying you’ = ‘I hereby 


accept to marry you’ 


Arabic devices indicating illocutionary force, 
which are linguistic forms or constructions that 
ensure the successful recognition of the speak- 
er’s motivations for issuing a performative, fall 
into three types: explicit performative verbs, 
performative particles, and certain frozen for- 
mulaic expressions. Explicit performative verbs 
definitively specify the action purported in 
producing an utterance. Searle (1979) clas- 
sifies explicit performative verbs into five cate- 
gories representing the basic types of actions 
accomplished through speech, viz. representa- 
tives, directives, commissives, expressives, and 
declarations. 

The pragmatic function of a representative 
performative is to commit the speaker to the 
truthfulness of the propositional content of the 
clause embedded under an explicit performa- 
tive verb (Levinson 1983). In (3a), for example, 
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the writer asserts that it is the case that he/she 
received the mentioned sum, and in (3b) the 
speaker affirms his/her belief in the truthful- 
ness of the embedded clause proclaiming the 
oneness of God. Other verbs that can be used 
as explicit representative performatives include 
-uqsimu ‘I swear’, *wakkidu ‘I assure’, and 
-a'tarifu ‘I admit’. 


2 


(3a) ?u-qirr-u ana al-muwaqqi' 
1s-affirm-Ind I the-signing.ActPart 
?adna-h -an-ni_—_tasallamt-u 
under-it that-I__ received-1s 
mia junayh 
hundred pound 
‘J, the undersigned, affirm that I received 
the sum of one hundred pounds’ 

(3b) ?a-Shad-u anna la 
1s-testify-Ind that no 
*ilaba ila llab 
god except Allah 


‘T testify that there is no god but Allah’ 


Directive performatives constitute attempts by 
the speaker to get the addressee to do some- 
thing. In (4a), the speaker tries to get the 
addressee to provide assistance, and in (4b), 
the speaker attempts to receive redemption by 
directly asking for it. 


2 


(4a) ?a-rjit-ka an 
1s-beseech.Ind-you.2ms that 
tu-sdid-a-ni 
2ms-help.Subj-me 
‘T beseech you to help me’ 

(4b) ?allah-umma ?a-s'al-u-ka 
God-Voc ts-ask-Ind-you.zms 
Lafw 


the-forgiveness 
‘O God! I ask your forgiveness’ 


Directive performatives vary in terms of the 
power relations they presuppose. For example, 
demanding and ordering require the speaker 
to have social or institutional power sufficient 
to legitimize attempting to control the actions 
of others. On the other hand, beseeching and 
seeking forgiveness or permission require the 
speaker to assume that he/she is at a lower sta- 
tus than the addressee and that the addressee is 
capable of fulfilling the directives. Other explicit 
directive verbs include ’dmuru-ka ‘I order you’, 
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-astagfiru-ka ‘I request your forgiveness’, and 
-asta’dinu-ka ‘I request your permission’. 

By uttering commissive performatives, speak- 
ers commit themselves to the completion of 
future actions that they will perform or cause. 
For example, in (5a) and (5b), the speakers hold 
themselves responsible for the achievement of 
the future events of increasing the salaries and 
paying off the debts. 


(5a) ?a-id-u-kum bi-ziyad-at-i 
1s-promise-Ind-you.2mp_with-increasing- 
f-Gen 
r-rawatib 
the-salaries 
‘I promise to increase the salaries’ 


(5b) 2a-ta‘ahhad-u -an 
1s-pledge-Ind that 
-adfa‘-a diytin-i 
1s-pay-Subj debts-my 


‘T pledge to pay my debts’ 


For a commissive performative to be felicitous, 
the speaker has to be willing and able to per- 
form the expected action directly, or indirectly 
by getting others to execute it. Other explicit 
commissive performatives include ’admanu ‘I 
guarantee’ and ?urabinu-ka ‘I bet you’. 

Expressive performatives emote psychologi- 
cal states of mind resulting from preceding 
events. For example, the utterance in (6a) con- 
stitutes expressing gratitude and that in (6b) is 
used to register an apology. Other expressive 
performatives include °’urabbibu bikum ‘I wel- 
come you’, *uhannru-ka ‘I congratulate you’, 
and ?ubayyi-kum ‘I salute you’. 


-a-Skur-u-ki 
ts-thank-Ind-you.2fs 
‘T thank you’ 


(6a) 


(6b) ?a-‘tadir-u ‘am-ma fa‘al-tu 
ts-apologize-Ind for-what —_ do-1s 
‘T apologize for what I have done’ 


Finally, performative declarations bring about 
immediate changes in the institutional status 
of the individuals involved in the speech con- 
text or its character. For example, uttering the 
performative in (7a) results in the addressee’s 
being a nominee for chairing the committee, 
whereas uttering (7b) results in the auction’s 
being open. 
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(7a) ?u-rassib-u-ka ra@is-an 
Is-nominate-Ind-you.2ms __chairperson- 
Acc 


li-l-lajn-a 

for-the-committee-f 

‘I nominate you to be the committee 
chairperson’ 


fath-a 
opening-Acc 


(7b) ?u-‘lin-u 
rs-announce-Ind 
l-mazad 
the-auction 
‘T announce the auction open’ 


Declarations require the speaker to have par- 
ticular institutional qualifications. For exam- 
ple, only an official in a position to nominate a 
committee chairperson can effectively perform 
(7a), and only an auctioneer on duty can open 
the auction, as in (7b). Other verbs that can 
be used in performative declarations include 
-attahimu ‘I accuse’ and ?axtatimu ‘I close/ 
conclude’. 

Although many performative utterances 
involve using explicit performative verbs, per- 
formativity is a pragmatic property of utter- 
ances, not of verbs. There are performative 
utterances that involve nonverbal predicates 
such as active and passive participles, as in the 
Egyptian Arabic examples in (8a) and (8b), 
respectively. 


(8a) inti tal? 
you.fs divorced.PassPart 
‘You are divorced!’ 

(8b) ?inta marfud 
you.ms fired.PassPart 


“You are fired!’ 


Issuing a performative with a participial predi- 
cate accomplishes the action denoted by the 
verb from which the participle is derived, such 
as divorcing in (8a) and firing in (8b). Note 
that the sentences ’atalla’-ik ‘I divorce you’ and 
°arfid-ak ‘I fire you’ do not have performative 
effects. Moreover, some idiomatic expressions 
are conventionally associated with particu- 
lar speech acts, such as the Egyptian Arabic 
bissak ‘énak ‘your voice, your eye’, which 
exclusively signals threats. Besides, there are 
many Standard Arabic verbs that denote com- 
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municative acts but cannot be used as explicit 
performatives, including: 


bawlaqa ‘to say Ia hawla wa-la quwwata’illa 
billah’ 

basmala ‘to say bismi llabi r-rabmani r-rabim’ 

kabbara ‘to say allahu akbar’ 

hallala ‘to say Ia 7ilaha 7illa Ilab’ 

Sammata ‘to say yarhamukum allah’ 


These verbs are not performative, because, for 
example, a person who says ’ubasmilu does not 
perform the act of naming God. 

Arabic performatives vary significantly with 
regard to their linguistic structure, as they 
allow both rst and 3rd person subjects, as in 


(9a) and (9b). 


(9a) ?a-nsah-u-ka bi-lPigla 
1s-advise-Ind-you.2ms_ with-the-quitting 
‘an at-tadxin 
from the-smoking 
‘T advise you to quit smoking’ 


(9b) tu-‘lin-u Sarikat misr 
3fs-announce-Ind company Egypt 
li-t-tayaran ‘an 
for-the-aviation about 
giyam riblati-ha ila roma 
departure flight-its — to Rome 


‘Egypt Air announces the departure of its 
flight to Rome’ 


Performatives marked for the 3rd person are 
used when the speaker acts on behalf of the 
intended agent of the communicative act, pre- 
supposing that the speaker is not the source of 
the performative and hence not responsible for 
its consequences. 

Arabic performative utterances allow verbs 
marked for the active voice, as in all preced- 
ing examples, as well as the passive voice as 
in (10). 


(10) yu-stad'a l-madkur 
3ms-summon.Pass __ the-mentioned 
li-t-tabqiq ma‘a-h 
for-the-questioning = with-him 


‘The mentioned individual is to be sum- 
moned for questioning’ 


Performatives that involve the impersonal pas- 
sive are usually directives where it is not the 
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speaker or the addressee who will carry out the 
requested action. Rather, the speaker issues an 
order or a recommendation for others to act 
upon, usually for official rather than personal 
motivations. For example, by uttering (10), 
the speaker, if a police officer, officially issues 
a subpoena even though he/she is not the one 
who will actually carry out the action of sum- 
moning that individual. 

The fact that issuing a performative is itself 
an event rather than a description of an event 
motivates analyzing performatives as tenseless 
constructions. There are two observations sup- 
porting this argument. First, Egyptian Arabic 
verbs that are used as explicit performatives 
do not allow the imperfective prefix bi-, which 
marks the progressive and habitual aspects, as 
in (xa) and (11rb). 


lu-kum 
to-you.2mp 


’a~-addim 
1s-introduce 
‘ali -ibn ‘amm-i 

Ali son uncle-my 

‘T introduce to you my cousin Ali’ 


(11a) 


(t1tb) °a-blif-la-k 
Is-swear-to-you.2ms 
ma sara-t il-filus 

Neg stole-1s the-money 

‘I swear to you that I didn’t steal the 


money’ 


-inn-i 
that-I 


If these verbs describe events that are taking 
place at speech time, it is expected that they 
would be grammatical only if the imperfective 
bi- forms were used. However, the progressive/ 
habitual marker inhibits performative inter- 
pretations. 

The other observation is that in Standard 
Arabic perfect verb forms are restricted to 
declarations (Khalil and McCarus 1999). For 
example, the utterance (12) constitutes senten- 
cing the defendant to a year in prison, provided 
that all felicity conditions are satisfied. These 
conditions include the requirement that the 
speaker be a judge on duty in a court session. 
However, if the same utterance is issued by 
a reporter as a newspaper headline, i.e. if the 
felicity conditions are not satisfied, the utter- 
ance is a mere description of a past event of 
sentencing. 
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c 


al-mabkam-at-u ‘ala 
the-court-fem.-Gen on 
l-muttabam _ bi-sana sijn 
the-defendant with-year prison 
‘The court sentenced the defendant to a 
year in prison’ 


(12) bakam-at 
sentenced-3 fs 


Another way of unambiguously signaling the 
communicative intent of an utterance is to 
use a performative particle. These particles 
are conventionally associated with particular 
speech acts such as wd (waw an-nadba), which 
is used for lamenting, the verbal suffix -nna 
(ntin at-tawkid), which is used to mark rep- 
resentative performatives (— energicus), and 
instigative halla and ‘ala ?adawat at-tabdid), 
among many other such particles. 
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Persian 


This entry includes an account of the incor- 
poration of Arabic vocabulary into literary 
New Persian in general, and some discussion 
of the Arabic vocabulary in Standard Persian, 
the written and spoken language of educated 
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Iranians today. The topic is pertinent also for 
other Iranian, Turkic, and Indic literary lan- 
guages of the region, such as Chaghatay and > 
Ottoman, Pashto, > Urdu, and Bangla (> Ben- 
gali), which received their Arabic vocabulary 
through the medium of Classical Persian. 


rt. HISTORY AND EVOLUTION 


With the Arab conquest of Iran in the 7th cen- 
tury and the conversion of a majority of the 
population to Islam, Arabic came to exert a 
profound influence on the Persian language. The 
form of Persian affected was not literary Mid- 
dle Persian (parstk, commonly called Pahlavi), 
which was identified with Zoroastrian religious 
literature and written in a form of the Aramaic 
script, but rather the related vernacular of the 
court milieu of Seleucia-Ctesiphon (Mada’in) 
and other parts of the Persian Empire, called 
Dari by Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘ (see Lazard 1990). 
By the middle of the 9th century, this spoken 
form of Persian had become a poetical koine, 
presented in Arabic script; within the following 
century, it systematically incorporated Arabic 
loanwords and became established at the quasi- 
independent Samanid court of Bukhara as a 
literary language, New Persian. Arabic works 
such as at-Tabari’s Tarix and Tafsir were trans- 
lated into New Persian, and a tradition of origi- 
nal prose ’adab developed. 

Arabic script was quite well adapted to tran- 
scribing Persian. Iranian bureaucrats continued 
in office even after the language of adminis- 
tration was changed to Arabic; and from the 
outset many Iranians became bilingual in the 
two tongues. Persian preserves traces of this 
vernacular component in a few early Arabic 
borrowings morphophonologically assimilated 
to Persian, and which have survived subsequent 
orthographic normalization: e.g. mosalman 
‘Muslim’ (by metathesis and, probably, modi- 
fication of a plural, < Arabic muslim|-un)); 
the onomastic bu (Arabic ’aba ‘father [of]’); 
mir (Arabic ?amir) ‘commander, prince’ and its 
compounds such as mir-ab ‘official in charge 
of water distribution’, mir-dxor ‘head groom’, 
mir-za ‘born of a prince’, which parallel the 
apheresis in Dari reflexes of Pahlavi words 
at this time; cf. (a)yar ‘friend’, (a)ba ‘with’, 
(a)nahid ‘Anahita’, etc. Thereafter, the bulk 
of Arabic loanwords entered Persian as mots 
savants in the writings of bilingual poets and 
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scholars, mostly from the roth to the rath 
centuries, and trickled down into spoken usage 
(Telegdi 1973). 


2. PHONOLOGY AND 
ORTHOGRAPHY 


With very few exceptions, Arabic loanwords in 
Persian are written exactly as in Arabic. A num- 
ber of Arabic characters represent consonants 
alien to Persian, which are therefore assimilated 
to the closest Persian phonemes: s, t, and s are 
all realized as /s/; z, d, d, and zg as /z/; t and 
t as /t/; hb and bh as /h/. Sounds of Persian not 
found in Arabic (p, ¢ % g) were written with 
letters representing similar sounds (0, j, z, k), 
distinguished by diacritics (> Arabic alphabet 
for other languages). 

The glottal stop of Arabic (written as hamza) 
is pronounced after a consonant, but generally 
it is realized before a consonant as a prolonga- 
tion of the (short) vowel, and between vowels 
as a glide: /sowal/ ‘question’ (Arabic swal). The 
peculiarly Arabic sound of ‘ayn is ignored in 
initial (and, colloquially, in final) position; it is 
realized between vowels as a glide or a glottal 
stop, and before a consonant as a prolongation 
of the vowel: /ba:d/ for ba‘d ‘after’; in Persian 
of Afghanistan, the quality of the vowel is also 
changed, as /ba:d/. The sounds of gaf and gayn 
are pronounced alike in Standard Persian, as a 
voiced velar affricate or fricative: Arabic waqt > 
Persian /vagt/ > /vaxt/ (after devoicing before a 
voiceless consonant). Thus, Arabic gid@ ‘food’ 
and gad@ ‘judgment, destiny’, as loanwords, 
become homophones: /gaza/. Arabic /w/ is real- 
ized as labiodental /v/ in Standard Persian. The 
other Arabic consonants have close Persian 
counterparts. 

The Standard Persian articulation of vowels 
and diphthongs in Arabic loanwords is shown 
in Table 1. The equivalence of quantity between 
Arabic and Persian short and long vowels is 
fully preserved only in poetry, where the Arabic 
prosodic system of ‘arid has been adapted to 
Persian prosody. In spoken Standard Persian 
the phonemic distinction is one of quality; but 
there is also a division between ‘stable’ vowels 
(corresponding to the Arabic long vowels; first 
three cells) and ‘unstable’ vowels (correspond- 
ing to the Arabic short vowels; next three cells). 
The stable vowels do not change appreciably 
in quality or length in response to the pho- 
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netic environment, whereas the unstable vowels 
may shift allophonically in quality and become 
shorter when unstressed, or assimilate to adja- 
cent vowels or semivowels (see the diphthongs 
in Table 1). Consistent in current Standard Per- 
sian is the raising of word-final /a/ > /e/, which 
affects all Arabic loans in the feminine ending 
that do not have final -t in Persian (see Sec. 
7): gabda > /gabzé/ ‘handful; handle’. The low 
back vowel /a/ is generally unrounded (though 
more rounded in Eastern dialects). Stress in 
Persian nominals (to which class belong most 
polysyllabic loans from Arabic) is word-final. 


Table 1. Correspondence of Arabic and Persian 
vowels 


Long vowels Short vowels Diphthongs 
Arabic 4 1 ta i u ay aw 
Persian 4 i ua eo ey ow 


Stable vowel Unstable vowel 


Arabic short/Persian unstable vowels in loan- 
words are also subject to assimilation, dissimi- 
lation, and syncope in certain environments, 
and to analogical changes. Thus, Arabic nahdar 
‘noon’ > Persian ndhar ‘lunch’ (one of very few 
such changes to be reflected in the spelling); 
sada > Iseda/ ‘sound’ (/a/ is raised in proxim- 
ity to a sibilant); baraka(t) > /harekat/ ‘move- 
ment’, but Sarika(t) > /Serkat/ ‘partnership’. The 
vowel shift musdfara(t) > /mosaferat/ ‘journey’ 
(/a/ is raised in an open penultimate syllable), 
which applies to the whole form class of about 
150 mufdala loans in all dialects of Persian, 
may result from morphological analogy rather 
than phonetic law, i.e. by contamination with 
the corresponding participial loanword, as in 
Persian mosdfer ‘passenger’, mobdrez ‘fighter’, 
monaseb ‘suitable’, etc. This tendency to harmo- 
nize transparent cognates on familiar (Turco- 
Persian) principles of suffixation instead of the 
alien nonsegmental morphology of Arabic can 
clearly be seen in the Persian pronunciation 
/Sojaat/ ‘bravery’ (Arabic Sajd‘a[t]), by analogy 
with the borrowed adjective Soja‘ ‘brave’. 
Arabic posed a challenge to the phonotactics 
of Persian by introducing a number of alien 
word-final consonant clusters, as in rabt, fiqh, 
‘adl. In eastern dialects of Persian (and most 
Turkic and Indic languages), the difficulty of 
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articulation is solved by inserting an epenthetic 
vowel (generally schwa), as /huk’m/ for hukm 
‘decree’ or /qab*l/ for gabl ‘before’; Standard 
Persian prefers to delete one of the two conso- 
nants, as /vaxt/ or /vax/ for waqt ‘time’, /so:b/ 
for sobb ‘morning’ (with compensatory vowel 
lengthening). 


3. LEXICAL STATISTICS 


A dictionary-based sample yields an inventory 
of approximately eight thousand Arabic loan- 
words in current use (Razi 1987), or about 40 
percent of an everyday literary vocabulary of 
twenty thousand words (excluding compounds 
and derivatives). Corpus-based inventories, and 
frequency of use of Arabic vocabulary per text, 
vary with date of composition, stylistic regis- 
ter, individual author, and topic of discourse. 
Thus, a sample from the versified national 
epic, the Sdhndme of Ferdowsi (completed ca. 
400/ro10), yields an Arabic vocabulary of only 
8.8 percent and a frequency of 2.4 percent 
(Moinfar 1970:61—-66); the eulogies of Ferdow- 
s’s younger contemporary Onsori (Unsuri), 
modeled on the Arabic gasida, yield approxi- 
mately 32 percent and 17 percent, respectively 
(Osmanov 1970). In a sample of Sufi verse from 
about the 14th century, these proportions rise 
to 51.8 percent and 24.3 percent respectively 
(Utas 1977:75-102); and in prose fiction from 
the 1950s, they drop to 46.5 percent and 19.7 
percent respectively (Koppe 1959-1960:90-93; 
see also Perry 1991a:203-205). 

Since Arabic lexical morphology is highly 
systematic, certain prefixed and suffixed forma- 
tives of Arabic are salient in the Persian dic- 
tionary, as are certain assonant word patterns. 
Thus the letter mim, the initial of three highly 
productive Arabic prefixes, accounts for about 
eighteen hundred loanwords, or almost a quar- 
ter of the Arabic inventory in modern Persian 
(including, e.g., seventy words of the pattern 
maf‘ala); the overall inventory of initial m- is 
inflated to twice the size of the average letter. 


4. LOANWORD CLASSES 


Arabic loanwords in Persian are almost entirely 
nominal in origin: nouns, deverbal nominals 
(action nouns and participles), adjectives, and 
adverbs. With the exception of tanwin adverbs 
(see Sec. 5) and feminine-ending loans (see Sec. 6), 
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Arabic nominals are inducted into Persian in 
their bare stem form, without inflection or other 
modification. To this form may be juxtaposed 
all appropriate Persian affixes and enclitics: 
ketab-hd-i ‘some books’; bi-vafa-i ‘disloyalty’. 
Verbs are not borrowed in inflected forms, but 
Arabic action nouns (masdar) and other dever- 
bal nominals may form Persian verbs, in one of 
two ways: 


i. Synthetically, by suffixation of the Persian 
past stem and infinitive, as fabm-idan ‘to 
understand’ (the original way of forming 
denominal verbs in Persian, e.g. ndm-idan 
‘to name’); this stratagem was favored in 
earlier Classical Persian. 

ii. Analytically, by combining with a dummy 
auxiliary such as kardan ‘to do, make’ or 
Sodan ‘to become, be done’: gat kardan ‘to 
sever, interrupt’ (gar ‘cutting’, action noun), 
mane Sodan ‘to hinder, prevent’ (mani ‘ 
‘hindering [part.]’). This way is preferred 
in Modern Persian. The meaning may be 
refined by use of an auxiliary with some 
semantic weight: gabul kardan ‘to accept, 
receive’, gabul dastan ‘to agree, concur; to 
take for granted’ (Arabic gabul ‘acceptance’; 
Persian dastan ‘to have, hold’; here, ‘to hold 
to be, consider as’). 


The incorporation of masdars was recorded, 
regulated, and probably accelerated by the com- 
pilation of Arabic-Persian dictionaries devoted 
to them, called masddir, produced in Iran and 
India from the r1th to the 15th centuries. Other 
Arabic nominals were glossed in dictionaries 
called ’asm@ or ?asdmi ‘nouns’ (Perry 1993). 
Hundreds of action nouns and participles 
from ten of the thematic extensions of the 
Arabic verb have been borrowed into Persian 
and commonly form compound verbs of the 
above type; these are the action nouns of Form 
II, both types of Form III, and those of IV-VIII 
and X, and the masdar mimi (for a convenient 
overview, largely in tabular form, see Elwell- 
Sutton 1963:157-167). Thus, from the triliteral 
root s-l-h ‘(being) right, fit, proper, harmoni- 
ous’, the following Arabic derivatives appear 
in Persian, often as verbs or verbal idioms: solh 
‘peace’ (Arabic sulb), salah ‘honesty, propri- 
ety, fitness’ (Arabic salah), salah danestan ‘to 
deem appropriate, see fit’ (ddnestan ‘to know, 
acknowledge’), eslah kardan ‘to improve, cor- 
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rect, edit; to shave’ (Arabic 7islab), mosdle- 
hat ‘reconciliation’ (Arabic musdlaha), estelah 
(Arabic istilab) and mostalah (pl. -at; Arabic 
mustalabdat) ‘(technical) term, idiom’, maslehbat 
‘interest, expediency’ (Arabic maslaha), masle- 
hat didan ‘to deem prudent’ (didan ‘to see 
[as]’), the plural masdleh ‘benefits, interests’ (in 
Indo-Persian, and hence Hindi-Urdu, > masala 
‘materials, ingredients, spices’), the adjective 
sdleb ‘wholesome, beneficial’ (Arabic sdlih), the 
compounds salah-kar ‘charitable [good-doer]’ 
and eslah-nd-pazir ‘irremediable [reform-not- 
accepting]’. 

There are many other such multiple root- 
cognates in the Persian lexicon, conditioning 
educated readers by alliteration to the connec- 
tion of a particular consonant combination 
with a certain semantic field, even though they 
may not know Arabic as such. Other patterns 
supplying loans are nouns of place, as madrase 
‘school’ (place of teaching; cf. the cognate 
loan dars ‘lesson’); of instrument, as mezrab 
‘dulcimer hammer’ (Arabic midrab; cf. zarbat 
‘blow, beat’, Arabic darba); of occupation, as 
raggdas ‘dancer’ (Arabic raqqds; cf. rags, Ara- 
bic rags ‘dance’, from which are derived both 
rags-idan and rags kardan ‘to dance’); several 
sorts of adjective (Sarif ‘noble’, fa’dl ‘active’ < 
Arabic fa“al) and quality nouns from adjectives 
(nejasat ‘impurity’, cf. najes ‘impure’). A few 
patterns, notably the elative and diminutive, 
do not normally appear as loanwords except as 
names (Akbar, Hoseyn). 

Apart from participles (from 18 Arabic par- 
ticipial patterns, active and passive: see Elwell- 
Sutton 1963:162-163), the largest class of 
morphologically salient Arabic adjectives in 
Persian comprises the derivatives with the > 
nisba or relative suffix -i (< -iyy"”), e.g. makki 
‘Meccan’, Saxsi ‘personal’ (Arabic Saxsi). This 
suffix coincides in form and meaning with the 
Persian -i (< Middle Persian -ik), as in Sirdzi 
‘of Shiraz’, xaki ‘earthen, brown’. Highly pro- 
ductive, this hybrid may be suffixed directly 
to any class of nouns, including assimilated 
Arabic loanwords: e.g. tejdrat-i ‘commercial’, 
gahve-i ‘coffee-colored, dark brown’ (where the 
orthography shows that this is not an Arabic 
form). In many cases, however, it is not obvious 
whether an adjective in -i represents an integral 
Arabic borrowing or a Persian derivative. The 
coincidence also results in homographs such as 
dudi ‘smoky, smoked’ (Persian dud ‘smoke’ + 
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-i[k|) and didi ‘wormlike, peristaltic’ (< Arabic 
dud ‘worm’ + -iyy"”). 


5. PSEUDOLOANS AND 
RUCKWANDERER 


The degree to which not only individual loan- 
words but also their characteristic patterns 
entered Persian consciousness is shown in a 
number of common Persian words coined on 
Arabic morphological patterns from a native 
Persian or other lexical base: thus, kaffas ‘cob- 
bler’ (< Persian kafs ‘shoe’), nezdkat ‘daintiness’ 
(< Persian ndzok ‘dainty’). The tanwin accusa- 
tive adverb, commonly borrowed into Per- 
sian (rasman ‘officially’, nesbatan ‘relatively’, 
etc.) has remained productive, even forming 
adverbs from Persian nouns and adjectives: 
janan ‘wholeheartedly’, ndcdaran ‘willy-nilly’ 
(nd-car ‘having no recourse’). 

Arabicized forms of Persian words borrowed 
into Arabic were also accepted back, such as 
febrest ‘list, register’, Arabic fibrist, originally 
Middle Persian pahrist. The form Fars ‘Pars 
province’ is in origin a convention of the Ara- 
bic geographers (several of whom were ethnic 
Persians), but farsi ‘Persian (language)’ is a 
gratuitous Arabicization, virtually a blend of 
Middle Persian parsik and Arabic farisiyy"’; 
fil ‘elephant’ is a Riickwanderer from Persian 
pil, loaned to Arabic and returned with the 
enhanced prestige of its inclusion in the Ouran. 
Some Persian writers in all periods have pre- 
ferred to use pars, parsi, and pil, thereby mak- 
ing a politico-cultural statement. 


6. LOANWORDS WITH THE 
FEMININE ENDING 


The grammatically feminine marker in Arabic is 
realized phonetically as either /-at/ (in pre-junc- 
ture position) or /-a/ (pausal form), according 
to the contextual syntax of Arabic, but written 
with a single graph (the t@ marbuta). This syn- 
tactically determined variation in Arabic was 
irrelevant to Persian, where these loans needed 
to be lexicalized systematically with or without 
final ¢: accordingly, some were written with 
regular final ¢ (e.g. hekmat ‘wisdom, philosphy’ 
< bikma) and others with nonlinking final h 
to represent the open final syllable /a/ (later 
/e/; as in xerga, xerge ‘rag; dervish’s cloak’ < 
xirqa). Historically, many have ‘shifted’ from 
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the originally preponderant -at inventory to 
-a, so that in current Standard Persian there 
are more than 800 words ending in -at, and 
approximately 640 in -a (now realized phoneti- 
cally as /-e/); this includes some forty pairs of 
doublets lexicalized with both endings. Analy- 
sis of the rationales behind this dichotomy and 
the associated shift affords some insight into 
the process of loanword incorporation from 
Arabic to Persian. 

Distribution between -at and -e in the 
modern inventory is determined primarily by 
semantic features, and additionally by stylistic 
register or historical evolution of the words 
(Perry 1991a:195-224). Thus, nouns with 
more abstract and intangible, or less image- 
able and countable, referents tend to end in 
-at: roxsat ‘permission, leave’ (Arabic ruxsa), 
xosunat ‘asperity, roughness’ (Arabic xuSiina), 
mojdanebat ‘avoidance, nonintervention’ (Ara- 
bic mujdnaba); nouns with more concrete, 
tangible, imageable, and countable referents 
(more likely to be pluralized) tend to end in -e: 
nosxe ‘text, prescription’ (Arabic nusxa), vasige 
‘bond, security’ (Arabic watiga ‘document’), 
mahalle ‘place, neighborhood’. Even masdar 
forms ending in -e are more likely than those in 
-at to form common compound verbs in Persian 
and to have evolved count-noun referents: este- 
fade kardan ‘to use’, estefade-ha ‘uses’ (Arabic 
istifdda); esdre kardan ‘to point out, indicate’, 
esare-had ‘indications’ (Arabic ?isdra). These 
processes are even more apparent in the dou- 
blets: Arabic quwiva > govvat ‘strength, power’ 
(general, intangible), vs. govve ‘(military) force, 
(industrial) energy’ (pl. govve-hd, gova); eradat 
‘wish, goodwill’, erdde ‘resolution, edict’ (Ara- 
bic *irdda), etc. (Perry 1995). 

In historical perspective, this process can be 
seen as one of ‘exaptation’, the adaptation of a 
redundant feature to a productive new purpose. 
The loans that were adopted in the form -a were 
often morphologically assimilated with the large 
class of native substantives in -a (such as dana 
‘grain’, barndma ‘program’, and the active and 
passive participles), a lexical class which at the 
time of the Arab conquest had already lost (in 
spoken Dari) the final velar of Pahlavi (still to 
be seen in earlier Arabic borrowings from Per- 
sian, such as ddnaq and barndmaj): by analogy 
with the Persian class, this consonant (which 
still surfaces in derivatives of Persian words 
in final -e: e.g. gorosne-gi ‘hunger’ < gorosne 
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‘hungry’) was supplied to many of the Arabic 
loans before Persian suffixes, as in xebre-gan 
‘experts’ (Arabic xibra ‘expertise’), bi-saliqe- 
gi ‘uncouthness’ (Arabic saliga ‘refinement’, 
also borrowed). This expanding class was thus 
marked as vernacular and productive. 

Conversely, those loans adopted in -at stood 
out as unproductive Fremdwé6rter, since by this 
time virtually all instances of final t in Persian 
had been voiced (t > d). In the course of the 
next several centuries, hundreds of the -at class 
shifted to the -a class, some leaving behind 
traces as doublets in -at. In other words, an 
existing vernacular form in -a was acknowl- 
edged as useful and incorporated in the written 
language, either to replace the -at reflex or to 
supplement it (Perry 1991a:189-195). Some of 
the resulting doublets were mobilized to expand 
the technical lexicon; e.g., al-Gazali uses govvat 
to mean ‘power, potential’, but govva (pl. 
govd; see above) for a particular physiological 
or mental faculty. In general, the resulting -e 
words are semantically more specialized and/or 
more firmly established in the vernacular. 

The loss of -t often corresponds addition- 
ally to a change of register, from literary to 
vernacular: thus Standard Persian hekdyat 
‘(literary) anecdote’ (< Arabic bikdya) has 
remained more of a literary word (in contrast 
with gesse ‘tale, story’ (< Arabic gissa), whereas 
in modern > Tajik and > Turkish it has 
dropped final -t orthographically and functions 
as an everyday word, respectively hikoya and 
hikaye ‘tale, story’. 

These rules for binary sorting in Persian were 
transmitted to Turkish, Urdu, etc., together 
with the Arabic loans that they incorporated 
via Persian, and were slightly expanded or 
modified (Perry 1991a:139-188). 

Salient among the earliest loanword classes 
(coined in Arabic during the philosophical- 
scientific heyday of Islam in the 3rd/oth and 
4th/roth centuries) was the nisba subset of the 
feminine substantives, incorporated as -iyat/ 
-iyd, e.g. ensdniyat ‘humanity’, zojdjiya ‘crystal- 
line lens’. Then during the 19th century, a wave 
of Arabic (and artificial Arabicate) neologisms, 
many calqued on French and originating in 
Ottoman Turkish, supplemented the techni- 
cal and legal-administrative lexicon of Persian; 
these, too, included a large nisba-noun compo- 
nent, such as melliyat (Turkish milliyet) ‘nation- 
alism’, agalliyat ‘minority’ (Arabic ’aqalliyya), 
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ehzdriye ‘(writ of) summons, subpoena’ (< Ara- 
bic ?ibdar ‘summons’), babriye ‘navy’ (< Arabic 
bahr ‘sea’; see Farsidvard 1969:61-63). Some 
of these coinages, paradoxically, were circulat- 
ing in Turkish and Persian before they were 
incorporated into Arabic. 


7. CHANGE OF CATEGORY 


Semantic change, especially vernacularization, 
in a loanword may entail a shift of grammati- 
cal categories. An early example is tamiz ‘clean’ 
(adjective, with orthographic modification, < 
Arabic tamyiz ‘discernment, distinction’). Sev- 
eral quality nouns of Arabic origin are now 
used primarily as adjectives in Persian, e.g. 
xalvat ‘private, quiet’ (Arabic xalwa ‘seclu- 
sion’), rahat ‘easy, comfortable’ (Arabic raha 
‘ease, rest’), salamat ‘safe, well’ (Arabic salama 
‘safety’); the change was presumably achieved 
by way of a reanalysis of the word as predicate 
(in rabat nist ‘this is not [my idea of] comfort’ 
= ‘not comfortable’). Most such words may 
now be used attributively (an exception is 
Sohre ‘famous; a byword’, a doublet of Sohrat 
‘fame; surname’, both < Arabic subra); they 
may usually derive a new quality noun by suf- 
fixing -i: salamati ‘health’, etc. Other nouns 
have become adverbs: xoldsa ‘gist; in short’ 
(Arabic xuldsa). Others were produced by dele- 
tion of the head noun in a phrase: kolfat ‘maid, 
cleaning woman’ < zan-e kolfat ‘woman for 
chores’ (Arabic kulfa ‘inconvenience, chore’); 
balad ‘familiar (with), knowledgeable (about)’ 
< ?(ahl-e) balad ‘local, native’ (Arabic colloca- 
tion ’abl al-balad ‘belonging to the locale’). 


8. GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS 


Arabic plurals may sometimes be used 
instead of Persian plurals: ketab-hd or kotob 
‘books’, moallem-dan/-ha/-in ‘teachers’ (Arabic 
mu‘allimin). The choice is usually stylistic, but 
some plural loans have been lexicalized with a 
singular meaning (arbab ‘landlord; boss’; the 
singular rabb ‘Lord’ refers only to God); or the 
choice of plural is lexicalized, each form denot- 
ing a part of the semantic range of the singular, 
e.g. Arabic sahib > saheb-an ‘owners’, sahabe 
‘the Companions (of the Prophet)’, ashab-e X 
‘people characterized by X’; Arabic barf > harf- 
ha ‘(spoken) words, utterance’, boruf ‘letters 
(of the alphabet), written characters’. Arabic 
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broken plurals have occasionally been applied 
to Persian and other non-Arabic nouns, some 
still current: bandder ‘the lower Gulf littoral’ < 
Persian bandar ‘harbor’. 

The few nouns in which the Arabic definite 
article al- is incorporated in Persian function as 
interjections or adverbs: al~amdn ‘mercy’, al- 
veda ‘farewell’ (Arabic al-wada@), alan ‘now’, 
al-batte ‘of course’. Arabic nominal collocations 
(adverbial and noun phrases), frozen and lexi- 
calized, play a larger role: bel~aks ‘vice versa’ 
(Arabic bi-l-‘aks; also Persianized as bar aks). 
In recent centuries, macaronic collocations such 
as hasab al-farman ‘in accordance with decree’ 
(modeled on Arabic hasab al~amr) were in 
vogue. Some Persian compounds originated as 
Arabic collocations: kotob-xdne ‘library’, origi- 
nally in the form of a direct calque on Arabic 
dar al-kutub ‘house of [the] books’, was soon 
normalized as ketdb-xdne, with the modifier 
as a generic singular (although the original 
form survives in Turkish). Arabic sentences 
and verb phrases (interpreted as reduced rela- 
tive clauses) also serve as adjectives: ld-yanfakk 
‘inseparable’ (Arabic ‘[it, etc.] is not detached’), 
or as nouns: md-jarda ‘adventure, affair’ (Arabic 
‘what transpired’; see Jazayery 1970). 


9. SEMANTIC DISTRIBUTION 


Studies of the Arabic component of specific 
semantic and experiential fields in Persian are 
as yet few and limited (see Asbaghi 1997). 
Arabic loans in Persian appear to comprise a 
greater proportion of abstract and intangible 
referents than of entities and other tangible 
and countable referents — i.e. more intellec- 
tual and high-cultural vocabulary (see Koppe 
1959-1960; Perry I991a: 206-208). In one 
experiment, comparing a random sample of 
Arabic loans in four languages, the vocabulary 
of material culture in Spanish was 52 percent 
of the Arabic loan inventory, while in Persian 
the total was 14 percent; the Arabic vocabulary 
of intellectual life was 8 percent in Spanish, 24 
percent in Persian. This result for Persian is 
consistent with a sophisticated society actively 
involved in the ideological and _ intellectual 
aspects of the superimposed culture through 
its language (Perry t991b). On the other hand, 
it is evident that many Arabic loanwords have 
(and had) everyday synonyms in Persian (e.g. 
Arabic marid, Persian bimar ‘sick, ill’), and 
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were probably borrowed for reasons of prestige 
or literary variety rather than need. 

The field of (Islamic) religion is not (and 
never was) dominated by Arabic loanwords. 
Scores of Persian words, from dxund ‘cleric’ to 
zendig ‘heretic’ (the latter in Arabicized form), 
are Persian, including the everyday terms for 
God, prophet, prayer, prayer leader, fasting, 
angel, creation, creator, heaven, hell, soul, sin, 
to worship, to repent, to forgive, etc. This is 
not surprising, since the process of conversion 
depends for its early success on comprehension, 
achieved by translation into, analogy with, and 
use of the language of the target population. 


Io. PURISM AND RELEXIFICATION 


The debate over the use of the vernacular in 
scholarly writing was already lively in the 11th 
century. Both Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037) and al- 
Gazali (d. 505/1111), known for their works in 
Arabic, wrote their less specialized treatises in 
Persian and consciously resurrected or invented 
terminology in Persian; but al-Birani (d. after 
442/1050) argued that Persian should be con- 
fined to popular literature and only Arabic 
was lexically sophisticated enough for scien- 
tific writing (Lazard 1975:631). After the Mon- 
gol conquest of Baghdad (656/1258), Arabic 
became a dead language in the Turco-Iranian 
world, and this source of loan vocabulary soon 
dried up; Persian, with its existing stock of Ara- 
bisms, became a medium of scientific writing in 
virtually all fields except mathematics. 

With the language purism movement of the 
19308-19408 in > Iran, Arabic vocabulary was 
targeted for replacement by Persian neologisms. 
Although this reform was not as drastically 
implemented as in Turkey, many of the more 
recent technical terms were replaced, and offi- 
cially sanctioned lexical policy ever since has 
preferred coinage of Persian terms or tolera- 
tion of European loanwords (Perry 1985). The 
Islamic Revolution of 1979 has not fundamen- 
tally affected these trends. A few ideologically 
inspired Arabisms have been introduced, such 
as mostazaf (with Persian pl. -dv or Arabic pl. 
-in) ‘dispossessed, underprivileged’ (mustad‘af); 
but vocabulary is still being expanded primarily 
by appeal to native Persian words and morphs 
(supplemented in the spoken language by bor- 
rowings from English). Arabic is no longer a 
live lexical source for Persian. 
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PERSIAN LOANWORDS 


Persian Loanwords 


The history of mankind is characterized by 
an ongoing cultural exchange between differ- 
ent nations and cultures. Generally speaking, 
older cultures exert a much greater influence 
on the younger ones because they possess a 
greater number of achievements with regard 
to civilization. This process also has linguistic 
implications. Because the Arabs lived in a rela- 
tively remote area before the advent of Islam 
and had only limited cultural exchange with 
other peoples, they did not possess words for 
things uncommon in their cultural and eco- 
logical environment. Even in the pre-Islamic 
period, the Arabs borrowed words from the 
Persian language, but the process increased 
after the spread of Islam throughout the Middle 
East, which united peoples of different cultural 
backgrounds. 

In the pre-Islamic period, Arabs and Per- 
sians had some contact in border areas of the 
Arabian Peninsula. There were, for example, 
the Lakhmids, who were in the service of Sas- 
sanian Persia and secured the border against 
invasions from Bedouin tribes from the desert. 
Almost half a century before the advent of 
Islam, Yemen came under the rule of Sassanians 
and Persian governors, who ruled there even 
after the advent of Islam. These contacts had 
linguistic implications, and we find a compara- 
tively large number of Persian loanwords in the 
Arabic language already before the advent of 
Islam, e.g. ?ibriqg < Middle Persian abréz ‘jug’; 
sanj < Middle Persian cang ‘harp’; taj < Middle 
Persian taj ‘crown’. 

After Islam became the dominant religion 
throughout the Middle East, including Iran, 
this process changed to a certain degree in the 
opposite direction. However, since the new 
Arab rulers had no experience in the adminis- 
tration of a great empire and were dependent 
on Iranian experts, Iranian culture still exerted 
a very remarkable influence. That influence was 
felt, for example, in the translation of Middle 
Persian treatises on administration into Arabic 
and the adaptation of such Middle Persian 
administrative terminology as daftar ‘register, 
account book’; diwdn < Middle Persian déwan 
‘archive, collected writings’; jizya ‘head tax, 
tax’ < Middle Persian gazidag ‘poll tax’; firman 
‘edict, decree’ < Middle Persian framdn ‘order, 
command’, 
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Administration was not, however, the only 
field in which the Arab language derived its 
terminology from Persian. Because their natural 
environment differed from other, much richer 
cultural areas, the Arabs had to borrow names 
for plants not familiar to them from other lan- 
guages. Many of these were taken from Persian, 
as in the following examples: banafsaj < Middle 
Persian wanafsag ‘violet’; yasmin < Middle Per- 
sian ydsaman ‘jasmine’; narjis < Middle Persian 
nargis ‘narcissus’; stisan (or sawsan) ‘lily’ < 
Middle Persian sdsan; warda ‘rose’ < Old Per- 
sian varada ‘rose, flower’. Not only were many 
flowers unknown to the pre-Islamic Arabs, but 
also some kinds of fruits. Their names were 
taken from Persian as well as the names of 
vegetables, herbs, spices, and various kinds 
of nuts, as in the following examples: turunj 
‘a kind of citrus’ < Persian torang; zard aluj 
‘apricot’ < Persian zardalu < Middle Persian 
zardalug; badimjadn (or badinjan or badiljan) 
‘eggplant’ < Persian bddemjan; sahbdanaj ‘hemp 
seed’ < Middle Persian sahdanag; sahsbaram 
(or Sahsbarham or Ssahsfarham) ‘basil royal’ < 
Middle Persian sahesprahm; isfanaj (or isfandj 
or isbandj) ‘spinach’ < Persian dspandx; za‘faran 
‘saffron’ < Persian zarpardn ‘with gold leaves’; 
bistaj (or bastaq or fustuk) ‘pistachio’ < Persian 
peste < Middle Persian pistag. 

The Arabs also borrowed expressions for 
herbs from the Persian language, which the Ira- 
nians themselves had learned from other peo- 
ples through, for example, trade with Central 
Asia and India, e.g. Arabic darasini ‘cinnamon’ 
< Persian darcin. The natural environment of 
the Arabian Peninsula was also less diverse 
compared to other areas of the Middle East, 
and it is not surprising that the various names 
of animals not known to the Arabs in their 
ancestral country were taken from Persian, e.g. 
barastuk or rather farastuk ’swallow’ < Persian 
parastu < Middle Persian paristog; tayhuj ‘small 
gray partridge’ < Middle Persian tihbog. 

The adaptation of words in the realm of 
culture generally results from the fact that they 
are taken from another language by people 
who do not have in their culture any equivalent 
for the phenomena denoted by these words. 
This proves especially true for the adaptation 
of the names for Iranian festivals, which were 
not widely observed by Arabs and for which 
they had no name of their own. Some expres- 
sions were connected with Old Iranian religion, 
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e.g. majus ‘magician’ < Middle Persian magu- 
pat ‘the chief of the Magi, i.e. main priest of 
the Zoroastrian clergy’ < Old Persian magu/ 
Awestian moyu; zindigq (pl. zanddiqa) ‘dualist, 
Manichaean’ < Middle Persian zandik ‘her- 
etic, Manichaean’; ’ddarjasn < Persian dzarjasn 
< Middle Persian ddur ‘fire’ + jasn ‘celebra- 
tion, festival’; mahrajan ‘festivity, celebration’ 
< Persian mibrgan < Middle Persian mibr ‘the 
Aryan god Mithra’ < Avestan mi@ra, Mithra’s 
birthday and the day in which he fought and 
defeated the dragon Dahak. 

In the field of material culture, the Arabs 
were acquainted with some Persian achieve- 
ments, which explains why they adopted the 
terms from the Persian language. This may be 
seen by expressions in the field of architecture 
denoting types of buildings not typical of the 
Arabs, such as ?#wdn ‘palace, columned hall, 
gallery’; balkuna ‘balcony’ < Persian balkon 
< bala + xdne < Middle Persian bala ‘top, 
upstairs’ < Old Persian bardista < Avestan 
barzista + Middle Persian xdnag ‘house’; dih- 
liz ‘corridor, columned hall’ < Middle Persian 
dabliz ‘portico’. 

There were differences in Arab and Iranian 
clothing, as may be seen in certain expressions 
that the Arabs borrowed from the Persian lan- 
guage, e.g. sirbal or, more frequently, sirwal 
(pl. sarawil) ‘trousers, pants’ < Middle Persian 
Salwar; babuj (or babtis or babus) ‘shoe’ < Per- 
sian pdpus < Middle Persian pad ‘foot’ + pus 
‘to wear’. 

The Arabs were familiar with some Persian 
musical instruments, e.g. tanbur < Middle Per- 
sian tambur ‘zither, lute’; sanj ‘ harp’ < Persian 
cang < Middle Persian cang; tumbak ‘drum’ < 
Middle Persian tumbag. 

The natural sciences also drew from Persian 
expressions that found their way into Arabic. 
This may be seen in astronomy, e.g. ’asfahr < 
Middle Persian spihr ‘sphere, sky, firmament; 
fate’; kaywan < Middle Persian kévdn ‘Saturn’ 
or bahram < Middle Persian vahrdm ‘name for 
the god of war’. 

On the other hand, in the field of religion, 
the Arabic language left its traces in Persian as 
numerous terms and expressions were adapted 
by it (> Persian), e.g. gurban ‘sacrifice’, haram 
‘prohibited’, halal ‘allowed, permitted’, hajj ‘pil- 
grimage’. It should be noted, however, that some- 
times Persian words were also used to express 
certain Islamic ritual practices or concepts, 
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such as the Persian namdz instead of the Ara- 
bic saldt ‘prayer’, or Persian raze instead of 
Arabic sawm ‘fast’. The influence of the Arabic 
language on Persian was certainly remarkable, 
and even today there exists a very great admi- 
ration for it in Iran. In popular consciousness, 
most people are convinced that more than 80 
percent of the Persian language consists of 
Arabic components. Many words, however, are 
erroneously regarded as Arabic, and it seems 
more appropriate to speak of Arabicized words 
than originally Arabic ones. Classical Ara- 
bic encyclopedias such as the Lisan al-‘Arab, 
Taj al-‘artis, or Mubit al-muhit contain many 
expressions classified as fdrisiyya. This is the 
case for words borrowed from Middle Persian 
which later, under the influence of the Arabic 
language, were adapted by Modern Persian in 
their Arabicized form, e.g. fibrist < Middle Per- 
sian pat-rdast ‘register’, amrud < Middle Persian 
urmod ‘pear’. 

Persian words transferred to Arabic had to be 
adapted to the Arabic sound system. This proc- 
ess occurred in the following ways: 


i. Although Arabic has a much richer sound 
system than Persian, some Persian sounds do 
not exist in Arabic. Since the Persian conso- 
nants p, ¢, Z, and g have no equivalents in 
Arabic, they were replaced by certain Arabic 
ones: 

a. The Persian plosive p was replaced either 
by the Arabic fricative f, as in firdaws 
‘paradise’ < Persian pardis < Middle 
Persian pardis and paliz < Avestan pairi- 
daeza, or by the Arabic plosive b, as in 
babus, babuj, babus ‘slipper’ < Persian 
papus < Middle Persian pad ‘foot’ + pus 
‘to wear’ < Avestan pad. 

b. Persian ¢ was replaced either by Arabic 
5, e.g. Saddur ‘veil’ < Persian Cddor, or 
by the emphatic Arabic sibilant s, e.g. 
sakk ‘court file’ < Persian cek; another 
example is sawljdn ‘polo game’ < Persian 
Cogan < Middle Persian copgan. 

c. The Persian sibilant Z was replaced either 
by the Arabic affricate j, e.g. baj ‘tribute’ 
< Middle Persian baz < Old Persian baji, 
or by the Arabic sibilant z, e.g. gazz 
‘crude silk’ < Persian kaz < Middle Per- 
sian kae. 

d. Persian g was replaced by Arabic j, 
seen in the example of Persian gohar < 
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Middle Persian gobr ‘substance, essence, 
nature, jewel’, which changed in Arabic 
to jawhar and even developed the lexi- 
cal plural form jawahir. In this case, the 
form gohar means ‘origin’, jobar ‘ink’, 
and jawaher ‘jewel’. It could also be 
replaced by Arabic q, as in stq ‘market’ 
< Middle Persian sdég. 

e. A special case is the Persian v, which 
changed in Arabic to the semivowel w, 
as may be seen in wazir ‘minister’ < Per- 
sian vazir < Middle Persian vicir. Both 
sounds are realized by the same charac- 
ter in script. 

ii. Some Persian consonants, although they 
have equivalents in the Arabic sound sys- 
tem, were also occasionally replaced by 
others, as may be seen in the following list: 
a. The Persian plosive b was sometimes 

replaced either by the Arabic fricative f, 
as in Arabic ‘ifriz ‘frieze’ < Persian abriz, 
or by the Arabic semivowel w, as in Ara- 
bic darwand ‘lock’ < Persian darband < 
Middle Persian dar-band. 

b. The Persian plosive t sometimes changed 
to the Arabic emphatic plosive f, as in 
Arabic tazaj (or taza) ‘new, fresh’ < Per- 
sian taze. 

c. The Persian fricative x may change in 
Arabic in three different ways: it may be 
replaced (1) by the affricate j, as in Ara- 
bic ?isfanaj ‘spinach’ < Persian dspanax; 
(2) by the plosive k, as in Arabic kisrd ‘a 
title for the Persian kings’ < Persian xos- 
row < Middle Persian hu-sraw ‘famous, 
of good repute’; (3) by the fricative g, as 
in the Arabic bddgays, badgays ‘name of 
a district in Xorasan’ < Persian bdadxiz 
lit ‘windy’. 

d. The Persian plosive d may change into 
the Arabic emphatic plosive ¢, e.g. bdtiyya 
‘jug, bowl’ < Persian bddiya. 

e. The Persian vibrant r may change into 
the Arabic lateral /, as in Arabic salband 
‘headgear’ < Persian sarband. 

f. The Persian sibilant z may change in 
Arabic (1) into the affricate j, as in °abrij 
‘milking’ < Persian abriz, (2) into the 
emphatic plosive g, as in Arabic ?ibriq 
‘watering can’ < Persian dbriz, (3) into 
the fricative d, e.g. daryab ‘gold’ < Per- 
sian zar-e nab ‘pure gold’, (4) into the 
emphatic sibilant s, as in rasds ‘lead, 
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pewter’ < Persian arziz < Middle Persian 
arcic. 


g. The Persian sibilant s is replaced (r1) 


by the emphatic sibilant s, e.g. sanja 
‘weight’ < Persian sanje < Middle Per- 
sian sanj ‘weight’, (2) by the sibilant z, 
e.g. razdag ‘row’ < Persian raste < Mid- 
dle Persian rastak, (3) by the sibilant 
§, e.g. Sarbus or Sarbiis ‘headgear’ < 
Persian sarpus. 


h. The Persian sibilant § sometimes changed 


into the Arabic sibilant s, as may be seen 
in *ibrisam (or ?ibrisim) ‘silk’ < Persian 
abrisam. 

The long Persian vowel d@ sometimes 
changed into the Arabic fricative ‘, as 
in ‘abqari ‘a kind of carpet’ < Persian 
abkari < Persian ab ‘gleam, shine’ + 
kari ‘working’. Other examples are ‘frit 
‘demon’ < Persian dGfarid ‘creature’ < 
Middle Persian afrit; ‘aynak ‘glasses’ < 
dari dynak, a diminutive from Persian 
ayne ‘mirror’. 

The Persian short vowel a also some- 
times changed into the Arabic fricative 
‘, e.g. ‘ayyar ‘tramp, vagabond’ < Persian 
yar ‘ayyar ‘friend’ < Middle Persian ayar. 


k. The Persian fricative ¢ sometimes 


changed into the affricate j, as in 
-urjuwan ‘purple’ < Persian argavan < 
Middle Persian argavan. 

The Persian plosive k changed into 
the Arabic emphatic plosive q, as in 
gahriman ‘major’ < Persian Rohramdn < 
Middle Persian kof ‘mountain, hill’. 


m. The Persian lateral / changed into the 


Arabic vibrant r, as in jarjandum ‘wheat’ 
< Persian golgandom. 


n. The Persian fricative v changed into the 


Arabic plosive b, as in ’asbardan ‘cheva- 
lier’ < Persian savadr < Middle Persian 
asvar. 

Some expressions were taken directly from 

Middle Persian into Arabic. For this reason, 

the Arabic forms sometimes look much 

more similar to Middle Persian than to 
the Persian forms of the word, as in the 
following: 

a. Middle Persian words ending with the 
suffix -ak changed in Arabic into -aj; 
these words appeared in Persian with 
the suffix -e, as in Arabic barndmaj 
‘program’ < Middle Persian barnamak, 


Iv. 


Persian barndme; another example is 
Arabic rabnamaj ‘nautical chart’ < Mid- 
dle Persian rah ‘way, road’ + nadmak 
‘book’, Persian rabname ‘guide’. 

b. This characteristic also applies to words 
which contain the fricative ) at the 
beginning in their Arabic as well as 
in their Middle Persian form; the Per- 
sian form generally lacks the / at the 
beginning of the word. This may be 
seen in Arabic handaz ‘scale’ < Middle 
Persian handaz ‘to plan, allot’, Persian 
andaz. The secondarily developed Ara- 
bic handasa ‘geometry’, with its deriva- 
tions, e.g. mubandis ‘engineer’, found 
its way back into the Persian language. 

c. Middle Persian words having the long 
vowel d at the beginning changed in 
Arabic to the glottal stop ’. In the New 
Persian form, the vowel at the beginning 
disappears, as in Arabic ’ustuwdna ‘cyl- 
inder’ < Middle Persian dstdn ‘column, 
pillar, mast’ < Old Persian stdnd. Per- 
sian has both forms, but with different 
meanings: s#tun ‘pillar’ and ostovdne 
‘cylinder’. 

d. In some words, the affricate ¢ was 
replaced in Arabic by the sibilant z, e.g. 
wazir ‘minister’ < Middle Persian vicir 
< Old Persian vicira. 

e. The fricative x was replaced in Arabic 
by the plosive emphatic g, as in wagt 
‘time’ < Middle Persian vextan ‘to flow’; 
New Persian adopted the Arabic form 
of the word, although the pronunciation 
changed to vagt. Unlike Persian, Kurd- 
ish has vaxt, retaining the consonant x. 

f. The plosive k was replaced in Arabic 
by the emphatic plosive q, as in furdniq 
‘guide, leader’ < Middle Persian par- 
wanak > Persian parwadne. 

g. The affricate ) was replaced in Arabic 
by the fricative ), as in junab ‘sin, crime’ 
< Persian gonah ‘sin’ < Middle Persian 
winah. 

There are even some words in Arabic that 

seem to have been borrowed directly from 

Old Persian and have no equivalents in 

Middle Persian or New Persian, e.g. garas 

‘change’ < Old Persian karSa ‘scale’, Arabic 

gasr ‘palace’ < Old Persian tacara ‘palace’ 

(an alternative etymoloy derives this word 

from Latin castra). 
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v. There are different versions of some Per- 
sian words in Arabic, which differ by the 
use of either a long or a short vowel, e.g. 
susan and susan < Persian stisan < Middle 
Persian s6san ‘lily’. 

vi. Metathesis: some word forms were devel- 
oped by the transposition of two pho- 
nemes, as in janzir, which is derived from 
Persian zanjir ‘chain’. 

vii. Some forms came into use by confusion of 
diacritics, e.g. Persian xoskpdn ‘a generic 
term for some kinds of sweets, which 
are filled with nuts, e.g. almonds’, which 
exists in Arabic as xoskbdn as well as 
xoskndn. 

Some versions came into use by different 

oral realizations, as in Persian golgan- 

dom ‘knapweed’, which in Arabic became 
realized as joljandom, jorjandom, and 
jarjandum. 

ix. For some Persian words, a broken plu- 
ral was formed, e.g. Arabic ’asdtid and 
-asatida from Persian ostdd ‘master’. 

x. Some Arabic verbs are derived from Per- 
sian nouns, e.g. tawwaja ‘to crown‘, from 
Middle Persian taj ‘crown’. 


vill. 
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Personal Pronoun (Arabic 
Dialects) 


The pronominal system of Arabic dialects has 
one characteristic in common with other varie- 
ties of the Arabic language and other Semitic 
languages: it consists of a series of independent 
pronouns and a series of suffixed pronouns, 
whose form may vary from region to region 
for various reasons, among which are the influ- 
ence of the substratum (e.g. the Aramaic sub- 
stratum in the Syrian-Lebanese area; see Diem 
1971) and its own internal evolution, or even 
a mixture of both (see Behnstedt 1991). These 
pronoun series play different syntactic roles 
that may also vary depending on geographical 
factors. 


1. INDEPENDENT PERSONAL 
PRONOUNS 


The various paradigms may be grouped into 
three categories, according to types of dialects: 
Bedouin dialects, without geographical distinc- 
tion, and sedentary dialects, both Eastern and 
Western. 

The forms of the independent personal pro- 
nouns for each of the three categories are given 
in Table r. 


Table 1. Independent personal pronouns in three types of dialects: Bedouin (Rosenhouse 1984:17-18), 
Cairo (Jomier and Khouzam 1977:36), and Moroccan koine (Caubet 1993:1, 159) 


Free pronouns Bedouin 


Eastern sedentary Western sedentary 


I comm. sg. ani, ani, ane 


2 masc. sg. inta, inte, ante, anta 
2 fem. sg. inti, anti 

3, masc. sg huwwa, hu 

3 fem. sg. hiyya, hi 


1 comm. pl. ibna, abna, nabna, labna 


2 masc. pl. entum, entam, entu 
2 fem. pl. intan, intin 

3 masc. pl. humma, hum 

3 fem. pl hinna, hin 


ana ana, andya 

enta anta, antaya, antina 
enti nti, antiya, antina 
howwa huwa 

heyya hiya 

ehna bna, hndya 

entu, entum ntuma 

entu, entum ntuma 

homma hima 

homma huma 
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These forms are the most dialectally ‘neutral’, 
and many variants are found from dialect to 
dialect. Generally speaking, and with regard to 
number, a cross-dialectally uniform character- 
istic is the lack of the dual pronoun, continu- 
ously receding in Neo-Arabic. 

With reference to gender, the rst person is 
common in both singular and plural gener- 
ally in all dialects. The 2nd person singular 
usually differentiates gender, although there 
are some exceptions (an example is the form 
ant‘ina [comm.], characteristic of the north of 
Morocco), whereas in the plural forms there is 
a distinction between feminine and masculine 
in some Bedouin dialects only, for example, 
in Negev Arabic (see Blanc 1970:130) and in 
Najdi Arabic (see Ingham 1982:74), as well as 
in other areas of the Arabian Peninsula, such 
as the dialect of the United Arab Emirates (see 
Isaksson 1991:121). In the 3rd person, the dis- 
tinction between genders in the singular always 
occurs, while in the plural it is only preserved 
in some dialects of the Bedouin type (in the 
same cases as in the 2nd person plural). A 
stronger influence of the sedentary dialects on 
the Bedouin ones in the western zone can there- 
fore be affirmed, while in the eastern region it 
is less pronounced. As a consequence, various 
dialects lack gender distinction in the 2nd and 
3rd person singular, and there is an almost total 
lack of such distinction in the plural persons. 

Independent personal pronouns have the fol- 
lowing grammatical functions: subject, copula, 
and the expression of emphasis. As subject, 
they usually appear in verbless clauses, e.g. 
hu sakin tahti ‘he lives right next to me’ (Gulf 
Arabic; Holes 1984:67), although sometimes 
they also clarify the ambiguity of some verbal 
forms. As copulas, they are the 3rd person 
pronouns in verbless predicates with this func- 
tion (Eid 1991), e.g. dva Iwalad tiwe bos mali 
‘this boy is very good’ (Siirt Arabic; see Jastrow 
1978:132). The third role of the independent 
personal pronouns is to emphasize some ele- 
ment that can either be subject of a clause or 
have another syntactic function. They are usu- 
ally located in clause-initial position, e.g. buwa 
ygul had |-kalma hakka ‘he says this word like 
this’ (Moroccan Arabic). 

Along with these standard forms and these 
basic syntactic functions, there are some forms 
and functions that are particular to each dia- 
lect. Most of them are due to different phonetic 
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realizations, or to the appearance of ‘secondary 
forms’, i.e. forms to which an external element 
has been added, usually in the form of a suf- 
fix. As an example of phonetic differentiation, 
there is the case of the presence of the > ’imadla, 
whose effect on the personal pronouns varies 
depending on the dialect, and which is marked 
both in pausal allomorphs and in context. A 
notable example of variation is the pronuncia- 
tion of the pronoun of the rst person singular 
dni in the dialect of the Muslims from Baghdad, 
which must also have been an ancient form in 
the western zone, since it already existed in the 
Andalusian dialect of Granada (see Corriente 
1977:97) and still exists today in some Tuni- 
sian dialects (e.g. Isaksson 1999:59). Some Ara- 
bic dialects, for example those of Yemen and 
the Lower Gulf, have ani as a feminine variant 
of the rst person singular (cf. Holes 1984:55), 
and it is generally accepted as a dialectal inno- 
vation because gender in the rst person is not 
distinguished anywhere else. According to one 
theory, however, it may be a survival of an 
archaic pre-Islamic form rather than a dialectal 
innovation (see Zaborski 1995:293). Instances 
of the ?imala are also found in other pronouns, 
for example the Syrian-Lebanese forms hiwe 
and hiye. 

Regarding the ‘secondary forms’ or dialec- 
tal innovations, we have the case of -ya (for 
example in dndya, antaya, and bndya) or of -k. 
Both appear in the western zone, the former 
as an emphatic variation (Isaksson 1999:61), 
and both among the sedentary and the Bedouin 
dialects, for example in the dialect of Fez (Cau- 
bet 1993:], 159) or in Hassaniyya in Mauri- 
tania (Cohen 1963:146). The second suffix is 
more typical of the rural dialects, distinguish- 
ing them from the urban ones, for instance in 
forms like nt%indk for the 2nd person (comm.) 
singular and nt‘imak (comm.) plural (Vicente 
2000:136). 

With regard to the syntactic function of 
pronouns, there are also some dialectal innova- 
tions. They appear to be pronouns, but their 
syntactic behavior suggests they may be some- 
thing else. Thus, the pronoun of the 3rd person 
may act as ‘question marker’, although dialects 
vary with respect to this use, which occurs only 
clause-initially and in matrix clauses. The pro- 
noun agrees with the nearest substantive, but if 
the subject is a personal pronoun, such agree- 
ment is not necessary (Eid 1992). The dialects 
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that make use of the pronouns in this way are 
dialects in which there are no question markers, 
such as Iraqi, Palestinian, and Egyptian Arabic, 
e.g. in Egyptian Arabic: (huwwa) ‘ali katab 
ilgawab? ‘did Ali write the letter?’, (hiyya) 
nadya ha-tuxrug? ‘will Nadya leave?’, (humma) 
ilmudarrisin katabu ilgawab? ‘did the teachers 
write the letter?’. 

There are also special pronouns to indicate 
nominal negation, which are known as ‘nega- 
tive pronouns’. They always agree with their 
subjects and are suffixed to the first part of the 
negative morpheme ma-. Sometimes reduced 
forms of the independent pronouns are used, 
except in the rst person singular. Such struc- 
tures are found, for instance, in Moroccan 


dialects (Table 2). 


Table 2. Nominal negation with independent per- 
sonal pronouns, in Moroccan Arabic (Caubet 
1993:1, 167) 


Icomm. sg. md-ni Si, m-dna Si 1 comm. pl. 


ma-bna Si 
2 masc. sg. md-nta Si 2 comm. pl. 
ma-ntuma Si 
2 fem. sg. ma-nti Si 
3, masc. sg.  md-hiuwa Si 3 comm. pl. 
ma-huma Si 
3 fem. pl. ma-hiya Si 


2. SUFFIXED PERSONAL 
PRONOUNS 


The forms of suffixed personal pronouns can 
be added to verbal, nominal, or prepositional 
forms (see Table 3). 

The rst person singular is the only one that 
has different forms depending on the function 
of the suffix: -mi when added to verbal forms, 
but -i (with allomorphs) after consonant and 
-ya (with allomorphs) after vowel to nominal 
forms and to prepositions. 

The rest of the pronouns normally add a 
short vowel when the word to which they are 
added ends in a consonant. Nevertheless, the 
pronoun for the 3rd person masculine singular 
has two forms: -u (with various phonetic reali- 
zations), which is -ah when the word ends in 
a vowel or a diphthong, and another form -ah 
which is reduced to -h in front of a vowel or a 
diphthong. The former is the most common, 
and it appears in all types of dialects, while the 
second only exists in dialects of the Bedouin 
type, both Eastern and Western. According 
to Cantineau (1939:96-97), this double form 
is due to its different origin, since each comes 
from a different pronoun of ancient Arabic. 

As for the other pronouns of the 3rd person, 
in some dialects their articulation is very weak 
and the h even disappears before a consonant, 
both in the feminine (e.g. nkatba ‘we write it’), 


Table 3. Bound or suffixed pronouns in various Arabic dialects: Bedouin (Rosenhouse 1984:18), Cairo 


(Jomier and Khouzam 1977:41), and Moroccan koine (Caubet 1993:1, 160) 


Bound pronouns Bedouin Eastern sedentary Western sedentary 

I comm. sg. -ni -ni -ni 
-i, -ya, -yi -1, -ya, -1, -y, 

~yya -lyya 

2 masc. sg. -k, -ak, -ek -ak, -k -ak 

2 fem. sg. -ek, -ik -ek, -ki -ak 

3 masc. sg -u(h), -o(b) -o, -h -u, -ab 
-a(h), -i(h) 

3 fem. pl. -ha, -he, -hi -ha -ha 

rt comm. pl. -nda, -ne -na -na 

2 masc. pl. -kam, -kom, -kom -kum 
-kum, -kam 

2 fem. pl. -kin, -ken -kom -kum 

3 masc. pl. -hum, -ham, -hom -hum 
-ham 

3 fem. pl -hin, -hen -hom -hum 
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and in the plural forms (e.g. yaddum ‘their 
hands’), a feature which is common in north- 
ern Moroccan dialects (cf. Vicente 2000:138). 
These suffixed pronouns replace the independ- 
ent pronouns in the following three syntactic 
functions: 


i. Verb complements can be direct or indirect 
objects, when added to a verb. 

ii. Noun complements act as possessives when 
added to a noun. This use of the pronoun 
is more widespread in the Bedouin-type 
dialects, since in the sedentary ones it is 
limited to certain noun categories; in these 
dialects, possession is expressed by means 
of an analytic construction (> analytic 
genitive). 

iii. Preposition complements can be added to 
prepositions. Combinations with the prep- 
osition /i- to express an indirect object (or 
dative) are a well-known feature of Arabic 
dialects. There are differences, both in form 
and in use: some dialects distinguish two 
ways of annexing the suffixed pronoun 
to the preposition, e.g. in Egyptian Ara- 
bic, the series li, lak, lek, lo, laha, lena, 
lokum, lohum is used when the preposi- 
tion complements to a verb, whereas the 
series leyya, lik, liki, lih, liha, lina, likom, 
libom has another semantic nuance, that of 
emphasizing > possession (see Jomier and 
Khouzam 1977:52-53). 


Another distinguishing feature between dia- 
lects is the use of the combination of /i- with 
a pronominal suffix, as an enclitic element of 
the verbal form or as a separate element. In 
the former case, the pronoun is cliticized to 
the verb, e.g. katab-lak ‘he has written to you’. 
This most commonly occurs in Eastern dialects, 
particularly in the case of the Egyptian dialects 
and in the Syrian-Lebanese region (see Durand 
1999:95), e.g. (Egyptian Arabic) warri-ha-lo 
‘show it to him!’, ma-ulti-li-§ haga ‘you have 
not said to me anything at all’. In some dialects, 
however, cliticization is optional, as in the case 
of North African dialects. According to Durand 
(1999:96), originally pronouns were not cliti- 
cized in the Arabic of this area, and the cases 
that are found nowadays are due to an eastern 
innovation. For this reason, cliticization in this 
type of dialect occurs less systematically, as 
one moves westward. Thus, the descriptions of 
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the North African dialects show that the verb 
and the preposition complement can be both 
separated or cliticized, the latter option being 
almost universal in Libyan Arabic, probably 
due to its geographical proximity to the Eastern 
dialects, which supports the theory of eastern 
influence, e.g. Suu gal lak? ‘what has he said to 
you?’ (Moroccan Arabic; Caubet 1993:1, 207), 
gult-lhum ‘I have said to them’ (Fezzan Arabic; 
Margais 2001:176), qal-ha ‘he said to him’ 
(Algiers dialect; Boucherit 2002:140). 

These pronouns may also be suffixed to 
another type of particle, adding different sem- 
antic nuances. For instance, when they are suf- 
fixed to a genitive exponent, they serve to 
express possession, e.g. dydli ‘my/mine’ (Moroc- 
can dialect), bita‘ak ‘your/yours’ (Egyptian dia- 
lect), and added to a noun meaning ‘self’ or 
‘soul’, they express reflexivity: b-rdsu ‘himself’ 
(Hassaniyya Arabic), nafsak ‘yourself’? (Egyp- 
tian Arabic). 

Another syntactic function of suffixed pro- 
nouns is to act as a referent in those situations 
where the relative pronoun is not the subject of 
the clause. In such cases, the use of the personal 
pronoun indicates the function of the relative 
pronoun, e.g. il ?6da illi sabbi sakin fiha ‘the 
room that my friend lives in’. 

Dialectal differences in this case are usually 
due to different phonetic pronunciations. For 
example, in some Bedouin dialects the element 
k in the pronoun of the 2nd person is affric- 
ated, producing the bound pronouns -i¢ sg./-cin 
pl., for example in Najdi Arabic (cf. Ingham 
1982:74). In the case of the Bedouin dialects 
of the Gulf, the different phonetic realizations 
have become grammaticized to mark the dis- 
tinction of gender: 2nd person masculine singu- 
lar -ik, -ak/2nd person feminine singular -i¢, -aé 
(Ingham 1982:88; > kaskasa/kaskasa). 

Finally, in relation with the suffixed pro- 
nouns, the secondary forms or dialectal innova- 
tions usually consist in the insertion of a linking 
element between the noun or verb and the suf- 
fix. This element can be a vocalic phoneme, like 
the vowel a, which occurs in plural pronouns of 
some sedentary Western dialects, especially in 
the rural ones, e.g. nasriwah ‘he buys it’ (Vice- 
nte 2000:138). It can also be a connective parti- 
cle, as in the case of -1n-, -n-, which are derived 
from deictic elements, to which pronominal 
suffixes are added; they may mark both subject 
and object. This construction, which appears in 
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other Semitic languages, occurs in some Ara- 
bic dialects of Oman (Datina) and Uzbekistan 
and in other dialects in Central Asia and of 
the Gulf, although its use and distribution 
are not uniform in all of them. According to 
Rets6 (1988:89), this linking element originally 
occurred with the suffixes of the 1st and 3rd 
person singular, and later it spread to the other 
persons. A final example is the case of the par- 
ticle -iyya, which is used to introduce the direct 
object pronoun, e.g. gilt li hum-iyyah ‘I said it 
to them’. It occurs in northern dialects of Syria 
and Iraq, and in some of the Gulf dialects (Ing- 
ham 1994:30). 
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ANGELES VICENTE (Universidad de Zaragoza) 


Personal Pronoun (Standard 
Arabic) 


A pronoun may be defined as a part of speech 
belonging to the broad class of nominals that 
stand or substitute for a noun. Unlike nouns, 
pronouns form small, closed classes, whose 
reference can only be determined from the con- 
text of the utterance in which they are used. In 
inflected languages like Arabic, pronouns often 
have heterogeneous inflectional patterns which 
differ from those of nouns themselves, and 
indeed Arabic is no exception here. Pronouns 
are also subject to —~ agreement with their 
referents in terms of gender and number, but 
in Arabic they do not exhibit case marking. 
Pronouns are usually divided into several sub- 
groups according to syntactic and semantic 
considerations, such as personal, demonstra- 
tive, relative, indefinite, and interrogative pro- 
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nouns. In some grammatical descriptions of 
Arabic, the term ‘pronoun’ is used to refer 
only to the first of these, i.e. personal pronouns 
(Badawi a.o. 2004:44-46), and the same prac- 
tice is followed here. 

Pronouns in Arabic exhibit the usual three 
persons: rst person or speaker(s), 2nd person 
or addressee(s), and 3rd person or the subject of 
discourse, i.e. the person(s) or thing(s) spoken 
about. In Arabic, the rst person has only two 
number forms, a singular and a nonsingular 
(i.e. dual and plural), and does not distinguish 
gender. The other persons all distinguish three 
numbers, singular, dual, and plural, and two 
genders, masculine and feminine, except in the 
dual. This gives Standard Arabic an inventory 
of twelve personal categories, as in the tables 
below. Pronouns are either free or bound: free 
pronouns, also called independent pronouns 
(see Table 1), normally occur as topics or predi- 
cates, but they may also be used in apposition 
to a noun or bound pronoun, typically as a 
mark of emphasis. Bound pronouns (see Table 
2) occur added to finite verbs as objects, or 
added to nouns as possessives and prepositions 
as objects. The forms in both functions are 
identical except in the rst person singular. 


rt. INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS 


Table 1. Independent pronouns 


singular dual plural 
Ist pers. -ana nabnu 
2nd pers. masc. 7anta 5 _ ?antum 
ntum 
2nd pers. fem. — anti ante  santunna 
3rd pers. masc. huwa _ hum 
f humda 
3rd pers. fem. hiya hunna 


Independent pronouns typically occur as topics 
or subjects with nonverbal predicates (i.e. nom- 
inals, including participles, and adverbials): 


hum ?awldd sigar ‘they are little boys’ 
hiya mutakabbira ‘she is haughty’ 
ana ma‘akum ‘I am with you’ 


Independent pronouns are not usually used as 
subjects of verbal predicates, except in com- 
ment clauses with the topicalizing construction 
-amma...fa- ‘as for’, e.g. 
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?amma t-talamida fa-hum yahfaduna ma yuqad- 
damu lahum ‘as for the students, they memorize 
what is given to them’ 

2amma I|-hakim fa-huwa rajul qawiyy ‘as for the 
governor, he is a strong man’ 


In such constructions as the latter, the use of 
the independent pronoun is optional, so ’amma 
L-hakim fa-rajul qawiyy is also possible. 

The independent pronoun is further used as 
a marker of emphasis following a nominal or 
a bound pronoun and is in agreement with its 
referent, e.g. 


kanat san'@ hiya hajisabu |-jadid ‘Sanaa was his 
new concern’ 

hada laysa kalami ’ana ‘these are not my own 
words’ 

*innaha hiya °ummuha tuwasini ana I|-gariba ‘she, 
her mother, was consoling me, the stranger’ 


In the last example, independent pronouns are 
employed to emphasize both the focused subject 
with ?inna, ?innahd ‘she’, and the object ‘me’, 
denoted by the bound pronoun -i on the verb. 

In a nominal sentence not introduced by 
?inna, when both the subject and the predicate 
are definite, including where the subject is a 
demonstrative, the two are normally linked by 
the appropriate independent pronoun, which 
is usually in agreement with the subject. This 
use of the independent pronoun is what is 
called damir al-fas] ‘the pronoun of connec- 
tion’. In nominal sentences where, for instance, 
the predicate is not definite, a linking pronoun 
is not used, e.g. 


tilka hiya |-baqiqa ‘that is the truth’ 

din ad-dawla huwa |islam ‘the religion of the 
state is Islam’ 

al-hadaf huwa fahm masddirihi ‘the goal is the 
understanding of his sources’ 

al-bagsar hum hum Ia yatagayyarina ‘people are 
what they are, unchanging’ 


In this last example, the pronoun um occurs 
first as a damir al-fasl and then again as a 
predicate. But with an indefinite predicate, no 
linking pronoun is normally used, e.g. 


az-zawaj mas iliyya ‘marriage is a responsibility’ 
al-junayna mawdé jamil ‘the garden is a beautiful 
place’ 


However, sometimes an independent pronoun 
is used in such contexts with resumptive or 
anaphoric function: 
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al-mawgqif alladi yattaxidubu r-ra@isan... huwa 
mawgif ?ijabi ‘the position that the two presidents 
are taking... is a positive position’ 


In damir al-fasl constructions, the pronoun is 
sometimes likened to a > copula, i.e. an equiva- 
lent of the verb ‘to be’ in equational sentences. 
This is not, however, an accurate description 
of its function, which is rather in origin to 
separate or distinguish the subject from the 
predicate. In Modern Standard Arabic, as may 
be seen from the examples above, this function 
has been somewhat extended to emphasize the 
predication itself. 

Lastly, the independent pronoun is used after 
ha ‘here [it] is!’ in presentative sentences, e.g. 

ha nabnu nafi bi-wa‘dind ‘here we are, keeping 

our promise!’ 


wa-ha hiya I-basra taskunu fi a‘maqi ‘and here is 
despair, taking up residence in my depths!’ 


2. BOUND PRONOUNS 


Table 2. Bound pronouns 


singular dual plural 
Ist -i/-ya -na 
nt 
2nd masc. -ka buna -kum 
2nd fem. -ki -kunna 
3rd masc. -hu/-hi pana hime -hum/-him 
3rd fem. -ha as -hunnal-hinna 


Only the rst person singular bound pronoun 
has different forms according to whether it 
is added to nominals, including prepositions, 
when it has the form -i/-ya, or to verbs, when it 
has the form -ni. All other persons use the same 
forms in both positions. The other variations in 
the suffixes (see Table 2) are governed by pho- 
nological context. Thus, the rst person singular 
-i replaces a final short vowel, while the variant 
-ya occurs after long vowels or a diphthong, e.g. 
kitabi ‘my book’ (all cases) as against kitabuka, 
kitabaka, kitabika ‘your book’ (according to 
case), or [7 ‘to me’ as against lahu ‘to him’, but 
dunyaya ‘my world’, fiya ‘in me’, and ‘alayya 
‘on me’. However, the three kinship nouns 
ab ‘father’, ’ax ‘brother’, and ham ‘father- 
in-law’, which show lengthened case vowels 
before other bound pronouns, keep -7 here, e.g. 
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?abi ‘my father’ but ’abika ‘your father’. Also, 
the 3rd person suffixes other than the feminine 
singular have a short i vowel when the imme- 
diately preceding syllable is open and contains 
either i, short or long, or the diphthong ay, e.g. 
fthi ‘in him’, ‘alayhi ‘on him’, ft baytihim ‘in 
their house’, etc., but lahu ‘to him’, baytuhum 
-akbaru min bayti ‘their house is bigger than 
my house’. In Arabic, the underlying or original 
forms are those with the vowel u, and the vari- 
ants with i are due to vowel assimilation across 
the relatively weak syllable boundary in h (> 
vowel harmony). Any additional constituent 
to the syllable boundary prevents the vocalic 
assimilation, as in minhu ‘from him’ as against 
fthi ‘in him’. 

Bound pronouns in the function of possessive 
pronouns are added to the noun in the annexed 
state, i.e. without either the article or > tanwin. 
The addition of the bound pronoun, however, 
prevents the loss of case-marking short vowels 
that occurs in the pausal forms, as well as the 
apocope of the feminine ending orthographi- 
cally indicated by t@2 marbuta. To this extent, 
the relationship of the possessive bound pro- 
noun to its annexed noun is very similar to 
that of a genitive noun to its head, as can be 
seen by comparing al-fallabun ‘the peasants’ 
with fallabu misr ‘the peasants of Egypt’ and 
fallabuha ‘her peasants’: 


ma‘a |-mudarris ‘with the teacher’ 
ma‘a mudarrisikum ‘with your teacher’ 


as-subufiyyun ‘the journalists’ 
subufiyyuhd ‘its (her) journalists’ 


fi -jami‘a ‘at the university’ 
fi jami‘atind ‘in our university’ 


The same set of bound pronouns is also added 
to prepositions, including those of overtly 
nominal origin, of course. The processes of 
combining the bound pronoun suffix with a 
preposition are the same as outlined above, 
with the following exceptions: the preposi- 
tions min ‘from’ and ‘an ‘about’ double their 
final consonant before adding the rst person 
singular -i: minni ‘from me’, ‘anni ‘about me’. 
In addition, several prepositions have different 
stems when combined with bound pronouns 
than when occurring with a following noun, 
most notably those ending in -a (alif magqstira), 
which becomes -ay: ‘ald s-sarir ‘on the bed’, but 
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‘alayna ‘on us’; note also li-l-muslimin ‘for the 
Muslims’ but labum ‘for them’. 

A number of other noninflected words or 
particles may also have bound pronouns added 
to them, such as the focalizer or opening par- 
ticle of equational sentences ’inna, the comple- 
mentizer ’anna ‘that’, the adversative particle 
lakin[na] ‘but’, the dubitative particle la‘alla 
‘perhaps’, and the optative particle layta ‘would 
that’. The first two of these, ?inma and ’anna, 
and compound particles such as lakinna and 
la‘alla have variant forms with the 1st person 
singular and plural suffixes: ?innani or ?inni 
‘{indeed] I’, lakinnand or lakinnd ‘but we’, etc. 
One further particle occurring with bound pro- 
nouns is ?iyya, which mostly marks a preposed 
pronominal direct object, used instead of the 
bound pronoun object suffix added to the verb 
either for emphasis or rhetorical purposes. It is 
also used where an object pronoun suffix may 
not be added to the verb, for instance when 
the latter is a verbal noun or active participle, 
where any bound pronoun suffix usually refers 
to the subject or agent (— transitivity). Modern 
Standard Arabic also tends to prefer to use 
*iyyd + bound pronoun to mark a second pro- 
noun object of doubly transitive verbs, while 
in Classical Arabic the addition of two bound 
object pronouns to a finite verb is possible. 
Examples in Modern Standard Arabic are: 


?innahuma najmatani lami‘atani ‘[indeed] they are 
two shining stars’ 

?inni j@i° ‘[indeed] I am hungry’ 

saminda annabu daraba waladahu ‘we have heard 
that he struck his child’ 

lakinnaha btasamat bi-riqqa ‘but she smiled gently’ 
la‘alli [or la‘allani| btasamtu lahd ‘I may perhaps 
have smiled at her’ 

laytana nuwajibu |?umur bi-wudub ‘if only we 
would face matters clearly’ 

-iyyaka natlubu ‘we want you’, ‘you we want’ 
gatluhum ?iyyahum ‘his killing them’ 

-ataytuka *iyyahu ‘I gave it to you’, instead of 
-ataytukahu 


Bound pronouns are also added to finite verbs 
to mark a pronominal direct object, in which 
case the rst person singular has the form -ni. 
In all other persons the bound pronouns have 
the same forms as in possessive function. In 
Modern Standard Arabic, the preference is not 
to have more than one bound object pronoun 
added to a verb, although in Classical Arabic it 
is possible to add two to doubly transitive verbs 


sot 


as long as the hierarchical sequence of object 
referents is maintained, i.e. that rst person pre- 
cedes 2nd person, which in turn precedes 3rd 
person (a‘taytukabu ‘gave you it’). 


taquduni ‘she leads me’ 

darabtihi ‘you [fem.] struck him’ 

gasalathu |-banat ‘the girls washed it’ (e.g. gamisi 
‘my shirt’) 


3. INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
PRONOUNS 


Pronouns are not marked for case, although it is 
evident that in many functions the independent 
pronoun occurs in positions where a nominative 
case would be used, and the bound pronouns 
generally have functions equivalent to accusa- 
tive and genitive case nouns. This division of 
functions between the two sets of pronouns is 
an inherited feature from Proto-Semitic. It is 
also the case that in most > Semitic languages 
the two sets are formally distinguished by being 
independent and bound forms. However, in 
Akkadian, pronouns formally related to what 
we see in Arabic as the bound pronouns do 
occur as independent pronouns with accusative, 
genitive, and dative functions. Comparison with 
other > Afro-Asiatic languages further suggests 
that the restriction of the non-nominative set of 
pronouns to bound position is an innovation 
that occurred in most of Semitic and that the 
independent forms of Akkadian are archaisms. 

There are some formal connections between 
the Arabic independent and bound sets of 
pronouns, although aside from the 3rd_per- 
sons these are not immediately apparent and 
it is therefore the normal practice not to link 
the two. The internal structure of Arabic and 
Semitic pronoun sets becomes clearer when we 
examine at the same time person marking in the 
finite verb, i.e. the suffixes of the perfect and the 
prefixes of the imperfect. So, the independent 
pronoun of the rst and 2nd persons, except 
for the rst person plural, are constructed on 
the base ’an, followed by a personal morpheme 
that is most closely related to the corresponding 
markers of person in the verb: the suffixes of 
the perfect in the 2nd persons and the prefix 
of the imperfect in the rst person singular (see 
Table 3). See further Fleisch (1968a, 1968b: 
136-139) for a detailed discussion of the struc- 
ture of Arabic pronouns. 
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Table 3. Structure of the independent 1st and 2nd 
person pronouns 


singular dual plural 
Ist pers. 7an+?a>?ana (nabnu) 
verbal ?a-Pu- 
prefix 
2nd pers. °an + ta an + tumd ?an + tum 
masc. 
verbal -ta -tuma -tum 
suffix 
2nd pers. an + ti ?an + tunna 
fem. 
verbal -ti -tunna 
suffix 


Some other Semitic languages, e.g. Akkadian 
and Hebrew, have a longer form of the rst per- 
son singular: Akkadian anadku, Hebrew ?anoki, 
and elsewhere in Afro-Asiatic we may likewise 
note Ancient Egyptian jnk (Coptic anak/anok) 
and Berber forms, such as Tuareg nak. These 
longer forms include an element that is clearly 
related to the corresponding verbal ending of 
the perfect (or stative in Akkadian), which 
was originally, in Proto-Semitic, something like 
*-aku, substituted by *-tw in Central Semitic 
(including Arabic). While Classical Arabic and 
hence Modern Standard Arabic show only final 
-d (sometimes shortened to -a in the former), 
there are various Arabic dialect forms with final 
-i, long or short. These may be due to analogy 
with the bound pronoun -i/-ni, or may per- 
haps be archaisms, as the Hebrew variant ’adni 
might suggest, unless this, too, is an analogical 
formation. Incidentally, the use of ’ana for the 
masculine and ’ani for the feminine in the Jabal 
ed-Driz in Syria and in Yemen is clearly an 


Table 4. 2nd and 3rd person pronoun structure 
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innovation, as gender distinction in the 1st per- 
son is not a general Semitic feature (Zaborski 
I1995:291). 

The 1st person plural appears at first sight to 
be outside this system. While several Arabic dia- 
lects, including notably Early Christian Arabic, 
have forms in final -a/-d (compare the bound 
form -nd) alongside Classical and Modern 
Standard Arabic nahnu, and some dialects fur- 
ther show variation in the vowel of the first syl- 
lable as well, for instance in a number of Gulf 
dialects which have nibna, no form of Arabic 
has variants in initial ’an-, as for instance seen 
in Hebrew ?dnahna. Some other Arabic dialects 
do, however, have forms without any initial 
n-, e.g. Cairene Arabic ?ibna, Moroccan Arabic 
bna. It is often suggested that such forms are 
due to dissimilation or haplology, but similar 
varieties elsewhere in Semitic, such as Syriac 
bnan (alongside ’enabnan) or Amharic anna (< 
*han[n]a), Tigre bana, and in Afro-Asiatic, such 
as Beja hinin, could suggest that the variant 
without initial 7- is very archaic. 

The 2nd persons of the independent pro- 
nouns all have the person marker -t- following 
the initial °am identical to the person marker in 
the finite verb. The bound pronouns of the 2nd 
person all commence with the person marker 
-k-. The indicators of gender and number in 
each case are the same in the independent (or 
free) and in the bound pronouns. Furthermore, 
these same indicators are also found in the dual 
and plural forms of the 3rd person pronouns, 
both free and bound (see Table 4). 

The 3rd person independent pronouns are 
clearly of the same origin and structure as 
the corresponding bound set. These all begin 
in h- in Arabic, as they do in other Central 
Semitic languages, Sabaean, and (as recon- 
structed) in Ethiopian Semitic. In Akkadian 


singular dual plural 

2nd pers. masc. free °an + t-a -an + t-uma ?an + t-um 
bound -k-a -k-uma -k-um 

2nd pers. fem. free -an + ti °an + t-unna 
bound -k-i -k-unna 

3rd pers. masc. free h-uwa h-uma h-um 
bound -h-u -h-uma -h-um 

3rd pers. fem. free h-iya h-unna 
bound -h-a -h-unna 
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and non-Sabaean Ancient South Arabian, the 
same pronouns show a sibilant: Akkadian 3rd 
pers. masc. sg. S#, 3rd pers. fem. sg. Si, 3rd 
pers. masc. pl. Sunu, 3rd pers. fem. pl. Sina; 
Qatabanian 3rd pers. masc. sg. -s*/ww], 3rd 
pers. fem. sg. -s'[yw], 3rd pers. masc. pl. -s'm, 
3rd pers. fem. -s'7 bound forms). The sibilant 
forms are the older, as comparative evidence 
from other Afro-Asiatic languages shows, and 
the shift of *5 > */ is an innovation here (Voigt 
1994). Interestingly, in Modern South Arabian 
we see a similar but partial shift in some lan- 
guages, e.g. in Mehri: 3rd pers. masc. sg. ha[h], 
3rd pers. fem. sg. sé[h], 3rd pers. masc. pl. hém, 
3rd pers. fem. pl. sén, while Jibbali maintains 
sibilants throughout: 3rd pers. masc. sg. Se, 
3rd pers. fem. sg. se, 3rd pers, masc. pl. Sum, 
3rd pers. fem. pl. sev. In Arabic, all 3rd person 
pronouns, free and bound, except for the femi- 
nine singular, have the vowel -u- following the 
initial h-. We have seen how under the influence 
of a preceding i-vowel or diphthong ay, this 
is shifted to i in Arabic. However, compara- 
tive evidence, as for instance from Akkadian 
or Modern South Arabian, suggests that the 
u-vowel was probably originally an indicator 
of the masculine, while i was the vowel of the 
feminine (in the plural, at least): e.g. Proto- 
Semitic 3rd pers. masc. pl. *Sumu or perhaps 
better *Sunu, 3rd pers. fem. pl. *sina. The same 
can be reconstructed for the 2nd person plural 
forms, *’antumu/*’antunu, *antina; *-kumu/*- 
kunu, *-kina. Then, the feminine plural forms 
in Arabic may have acquired their double -nn- 
by addition of the verbal suffix -a after the 
dropping of the final short vowel. The feminine 
singular forms of Arabic continue the vocaliza- 
tion of their Proto-Semitic antecedents *Siya, 
* Sa, 

Classical Arabic shows metrical variant forms 
of the 3rd person masculine singular bound 
pronoun with a long vowel, -ha/-hi, when 
added to an open syllable with a short vowel: 
darubu ‘his house’, but ramahu ‘he threw him’. 
Since long vowel forms also occur elsewhere in 
Semitic, a short/long variation may not be an 
Arabic innovation but rather an archaism. The 
3rd person plural masculine suffixes further 
have variants -humi/-himu, and similarly 2nd 
person plural masculine -kum#, which occur in 
Classical Arabic poetry (Fischer 1972:126), and 
which comparison with other Semitic languages 
also shows to be archaisms. 
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Lastly, the phonologically controlled varia- 
tion between the possessive bound rst singular 
forms -i and -ya also is an inherited feature in 
Arabic and goes back to Proto-Semitic, as does 
the separate object form added to finite verbs, 
-ni. 
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Pharyngealization > Velarization 


Phonetics 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Phonetics is the science of describing the speech 
sounds of a language. The focus in the follow- 
ing description of Arabic speech sounds is on 
articulatory and acoustic phonetics. The pho- 
netic characteristics of the vowels, consonants, 
and syllables of the Arabic language are intro- 
duced and described. A brief discussion of the 
vocal organs follows; these are responsible for 
the articulation of speech, which is produced 
by the pulmonic airflow that is transmitted 
from the lungs to the larynx and then to the 
oral tract. Literary Arabic (al-fushd), with occa- 
sional and brief reference to Arabic dialects, is 
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Figure 1. This figure illustrates the three 
physiological components of human speech 
production (adapted from Lieberman and 
Blumstein 1988:4). 


Nasal cavity 


Oral cavity 
Supralaryngeal 
vocal tract 


Subglottal 
system 


the focus of this article (practical manuals for 
the pronunciation of Arabic are Kastner 1981 
and Mitchell 1990). A brief reference to the 
development of Arabic phonetics is included. 


2. VOCAL ORGANS OF SPEECH 


Three basic physiological components are 
involved in the production and articulation of 
speech sounds (see Fig. r). 

The first component is the lungs, which sup- 
ply the necessary energy through the mecha- 
nism of the respiratory system. The stream of 
air coming from the lungs is called the pulmo- 
nic egressive air. It is essential for the produc- 
tion and transmission of speech sounds. After 
passing through the lungs, this stream of air 
then passes through the windpipe and into the 
larynx. This is the initiation phase in the speech 
production process. 

The larynx, where the vocal folds are located, 
is the second most important phase in the act of 
performing speech. The stream of air from the 
lungs, when it passes through the larynx, acti- 
vates the vocal folds, which generate an audible 
acoustic energy. The vocal folds are protected 
and covered by the epiglottis, which is a flap of 
tissue that attaches to the front of the larynx. 
The pulmonic air passes between the vocal 
folds and flows unobstructed when breathing 
out; however, when speaking, the vocal folds 
are engaged and create at least three different 
states: voiced, voiceless, and whispered. When 
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the vocal folds form a narrow passage between 
them, the outgoing egressive airflow causes 
them to vibrate, producing voiced sounds such 
as [z] in [zarde] ‘he increased’. Voiceless sounds, 
however, are produced when the vocal folds are 
held wide apart, such as in the sound [s] as in 
[sarde] ‘he dominated’. The movements and 
vibrations of the vocal folds happen at a high 
rate of speed in the process of the production 
of sounds. The vocal folds may be closed at the 
glottis. This condition produces the > hamza 
‘glottal stop’ [?] in Arabic. 

The region above the larynx that extends 
to the lips is called the vocal tract. This is 
the third component in the production and 
articulation of speech sounds. The vocal tract 
is divided into the oral cavity and the pharynx 
within the mouth, and the nasal cavity within 
the nose. The stream of air that passes through 
the larynx produces audible acoustic energy 
that encounters various shades of modifications 
when passing through the oral and nasal cavi- 
ties. The articulators in the vocal tract form dif- 
ferent sounds. The lower articulators, such as 
the different parts of the tongue and lower lip, 
move to make different modes of contact with 
the upper stationary articulators, for instance 
with the hard palate. 


3. THE DESCRIPTION OF ARABIC 
VOWELS 


Normally, Arabic vowels are produced with a 
relatively free passage in the vocal tract, while 
the Arabic consonants are produced with a 
partial or complete obstruction. The vowels 
are primarily described on the basis of audi- 
tory qualities and acoustic judgments, whereas 
the consonants are described in terms of their 
manner and points of articulation. The articu- 
lators involved in the production of the vowels 
do not come close to each other in order to 
make the outgoing air turbulent or to close the 
vocal tract. In the case of consonants, however, 
the articulators form a very narrow passage 
through the vocal tract in the production of the 
fricative segments and a complete closure in the 
production of stop segments. 

In the production of vowels, two main articu- 
lators are involved: the tongue and the lips. The 
movements of the lower jaw are also important 
in the production of speech sounds. The tongue 
assumes a domed shape in the vocal tract during 
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the production of the vowels. It is very versatile 
in its movements. Front vowels [i] and [i:] are 
produced when the front of the tongue is raised 
to form a closure in the front zone of the vocal 
tract. The airstream flows freely through this 
type of closure without any noticeable friction. 
The lips are not directly involved in the produc- 
tion of the front vowels. The back vowels [u] 
and [ur] are produced when the tongue is raised 
to the back part of the mouth. A similar closure 
may be formed that allows the airstream to 
flow freely without any obstruction. Unlike the 
front vowels, the lips are involved in the pro- 
duction of back vowels and assume a rounding 
shape. These back vowels are called back high 
rounded vowels. The vowels that are produced 
with the position of the tongue low and central 
and still assuming a relatively domed shape are 
called the unrounded central vowels. In the 
articulation of [a] and [ar], the lips assume a 
spreading position. 

The vowel system of Literary Arabic contains 
three short vowels, /i/, /u/, and /a/, which con- 
trast phonemically with their long counterparts 
fil, fal, and /a/. The number of vowels varies 
considerably with the different forms of Arabic 
dialects. The Iraqi dialect vowel system, for 
instance, contains five short vowels: /i, u, a, 
e, o/. The vowels /e/ and /o/, however, have 
a limited distribution in comparison with the 
other three vowels, /i, u, a/. The Iraqi dialect 
also contains five long vowels: /i, a, a, @, 6/. 
The two long vowels /é/ and /6/, however, have 
limited distribution. They are primarily the 
result of a change in pronunciation of words 
in Literary Arabic that contain the diphthongs 
/ay/ and /aw/. The Literary Arabic word [bajt] 
becomes [be:t] ‘house’, and [lawn] becomes 
[lorn] ‘color’. 

What follows is a brief description of the 
vowels in terms of their auditory qualities, 
quantities, tongue shapes, and lip movements. 
The quality of the vowel is an indication of 
the position of the tongue in the vocal tract. 
It is the factor that distinguishes one vowel 
from another. The quantity, on the other hand, 
refers to the amount of time it takes to produce 
a vowel. 

The /i/ is a short, high front unrounded 
vowel. It has two allophones: [1], slightly cen- 
tralized and low, occurring next to emphatic 
consonants, as in [sijarm] ‘fasting’; and [i], 
occurring elsewhere as in [sin:] tooth. 
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The A/ is a long, high front unrounded vowel. 
It also has two allophones: [1:], slightly low 
and centralized, occurring adjacent to emphatic 
consonants, as in [si:n] ‘China’; and [ir], occur- 
ring elsewhere as in [sin] ‘the letter s in the 
Arabic alphabet’. 

The /u/ is a short, high back rounded vowel. 
It has two allophones: a slightly lowered vari- 
ant [u], occurring next to emphatic consonants, 
as in [suwar] ‘pictures’; and [u], occurring else- 
where as in [suku:n] ‘tranquility’. 

The /a/ is a long, high back rounded vowel. It 
has two allophones: a lowered variant between 
[ur] and [x1], which occurs next to emphatic 
consonants, as in [surrah] ‘picture’; and [ur], 
occurring elsewhere, as in [surr] ‘fence’. 

The /a/ is a low, short central unrounded 
vowel. It has three allophones (Mitchell 1990: 
72-82). The first, [a], occurs next to emphatic 
consonants and also next to /q/ and /r/; it is cen- 
tralized and slightly back, as in [salb] ‘solid’. 
The second is a raised front vowel (— ’imdla), 
which can be as high as [z] or even [e] in dialect 
Arabic (Woidich 2006:8), but in the oral realiza- 
tion of Literary Arabic it is usually between [a] 
and [z], as in [salb] ‘looting’. The third is very 
near the cardinal vowel [a] and occurs next to 
the pharyngeals // and /h/, as in [hali:b] ‘milk’ 
and [fajn] ‘eye’. In the phonetic transcription, 
the last two allophones both appear here as [a]. 
Before a word boundary, /a/ is realized as [e], 
except after emphatic consonants; this is not 
indicated in the transcription here. 

The /a/ is a low, long central unrounded 
vowel. It has three allophones. The first, [az], 
occurs next to emphatic consonants and also 
next to /q/ and /r/; it is lower and further back, 
as in [tatba] ‘he became good’. The second allo- 
phone, [ar], close to the long cardinal vowel [a], 
occurs in the neighborhood of pharyngeals, as 
in [satha] ‘it melted’. The third is a raised and 
fronted variant of the latter, between [a:] and 
[zt], which occurs elsewhere; for the sake of 
convenience it is transcribed here as [at], as in 
[satla] ‘he flowed’. 

The description of the vowels above is on the 
abstract phonemic level. Each vowel phoneme 
forms an auditory quality space continuum. Its 
domain embodies its allophones and the free 
variants. The environment usually determines 
the allophones and their distribution, while the 
free variants may occur or not occur depending 
on the nature of its context. 
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The vowels /i/ and /u/ differ from their 
long vowel counterpart /i/ and /a/ in quantity, 
whereas the vowel /a/ differs from its long 
counterpart /a/ both in quantity and quality. 
Arabic vowels assume the traditional triangular 
shape in the mouth. The high front and back 
vowels occupy the front and back auditory 
quality zones, respectively. The low central 
vowels occupy the bottom auditory space of 
the triangle. Figure 2 illustrates the triangular 
shape of the Arabic vowels. 


4. THE DESCRIPTION OF ARABIC 
CONSONANTS 


The speech segments of Literary Arabic utter- 
ances consist of sequences of consonants and 
vowels that are usually arranged in a systematic 
manner. All Classical Arabic utterances, includ- 
ing syllables, words, phrases, and clauses, begin 
with a single consonant. This is not the case 
in most Arabic dialects. The majority of the 
dialects accept consonant clusters. In the Iraqi 
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dialect, for instance, we find initial consonant 
clusters, as in [bnajrah] ‘little girl’. 

The degree of constriction of any consonant 
segment, when articulated in the vocal tract, is 
achieved in three phases: the onset, the medial, 
and the offset. The most prominent phase is 
the medial or the steady state of a segment. The 
onset and offset phases play a significant role in 
speech, especially with regard to the phonetic 
phenomenon of co-articulation. The phonetic 
description of Arabic speech sounds focuses on 
the medial phase of the speech segments. 

There are three main groups of consonants: 
stops (or obstruents), fricatives, and resonants. 
They are classified on the basis of the degree 
of stricture in the vocal tract. Stops are articu- 
lated with a complete stricture that results in 
closure of the vocal tract. The fricatives are 
articulated with a small aperture in the vocal 
tract that allows the airstream to pass through 
the vocal tract, creating turbulent friction. The 
resonant sounds are articulated when the air- 
stream passes through the vocal tract with an 


Figure 2. This figure illustrates the articulation positions of long and short Arabic vowels. This 
triangular diagram of the Arabic vowels is a reproduction of the physiological tracings from an X-ray 
film made by Al-Ani. It also illustrates the acoustic plotting of formant one (Fr) against formant two 
(Fz) of the Arabic vowels. This diagram is adapted from Al-Ani (1970:25). 
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open aperture so that no turbulent friction is 
made (Laver 1994:133-134). 

The Arabic stops, fricatives, and resonants 
are introduced and described below according 
to their place and manner of articulation (see 
Fig. 3). The term ‘place of articulation’ does 
not necessarily mean a specific point through 
the vocal tract but rather an area, especially in 
the case of the dento-alveolar consonants. The 
majority of Arabic consonants are produced in 
the vocal tract horizontally; however, a small 
group is produced vertically in the pharynx 
zone. 


4.1 Stop consonants 


Two main features characterize stops physi- 
ologically. The first phase is the formation of a 
closure within the vocal tract. The movement of 
one of the active articulators toward a certain 
point in the mouth forms a constriction with 
one of the stationary articulators. The second 
phase is the sudden release of pressure, which 
results from the driving pressure of the air- 
stream. Oral stops are articulated in the mouth 
with a velic closure. 

Consonant clusters do not occur initially; 
however, they may occur medially, e.g. 
[maktab] ‘office’, and finally, e.g. [bard] ‘cold’. 
Geminates, identical consonant clusters, occur 
both medially, e.g. /ss/ in [kastaea] ‘he broke 
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it’, and finally, e.g. /dd/ in [sad:] ‘dam’. Arabic 
words illustrating each consonant stop initially, 
medially, and finally, as well as geminated, are 
briefly described below. There are eight stops 
in Arabic. The emphatic consonants are intro- 
duced and explained later. 

The /b/ is a voiced bilabial stop. The follow- 
ing are illustrative words of /b/: [barb] ‘door’, 
[qublah] ‘kiss’, [sabraba] ‘he caused something 
to happen’, [sabab] ‘cause’. In the Iraqi dialect, 
the voiceless /p/ occurs in a few words, mostly 
foreign lexical items from Persian, as in [parda] 
‘curtain’. 

The dento-alveolar area contains four stops. 
They contrast on a binary basis for the voiced 
/d/ and voiceless /t/. Emphatic /t/ contrasts with 
nonemphatic /t/, and likewise /d/ with /d/. 

The /t/ is a voiceless dento-alveolar aspi- 
rated stop. Aspiration is a phonetic gesture 
that is manifested as a period of voicelessness 
of the articulation as shown on spectrograms. 
In narrow phonetic transcription, it may be 
symbolized by superscript [*], as in [t*arba] ‘he 
repented’. When released in the final position, it 
appears as a burst. Examples: [taraka] ‘he left’, 
[kataba] ‘he wrote’, [katraba] ‘he dictated’, 
[bajt] ‘house’. 

The /d/ is a voiced dento-alveolar unaspirated 
stop. Examples: [darb] ‘road’, [bard] ‘cold’, 
[madra] ‘he stretched’, [bari:d] ‘mail’. 


Figure 3. 
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The /k/ is a velar voiceless stop that is aspi- 
rated in the same manner as /t/, Examples: 
[kalb] ‘dog’, [fikea] ‘idea’, [bak:arthu] ‘he made 
him cry’, [malik] ‘king’. 

The /q/ is a uvular voiceless unaspirated 
stop. Examples: [qalb] ‘heart’, [faqitr] ‘poor’, 
[taqad:ama] ‘he came forward’, [baeq] ‘light- 
ning’. 


4.2 Affricate 


There is only one voiced affricate consonant in 
Standard Arabic. However, in some Arabic dia- 
lects, there is a voiceless affricate. The affricate 
sound is defined as a stop followed by a homor- 
ganic fricative. This is the case in Iraqi speech, 
where the sound /k/ is often pronounced as /¢/, 
so that the Standard Arabic word for dog [kalb] 
is pronounced as [tfalib]. 

The /j/ is a voiced affricate that is a combina- 
tion of two phones. The first is a stop, followed 
by a fricative. Affricate sounds are unique in 
this manner. The /j/ appears on the spectrogram 
as a stop followed by a fricative. This sound is 
pronounced as /g/ in the Egyptian dialect. Thus, 
the word [d3amarl] ‘name of a person’ is pro- 
nounced as [gamaz:l]. More examples: [d3abal] 
‘mountain’, [dad3ard3ah] ‘chicken’, [zad3:a] ‘he 
pushed, hurled something’, [zud3a:d3] ‘glass’. 


4.3. Fricative consonants 


Fricative consonants are produced in the vocal 
tract by narrowing the distance between two 
articulators. This process makes a constriction 
thatcausestheairstreamto be partially obstructed 
and to be consistently turbulent. Acoustically, 
fricatives, especially voiceless, possess a high ran- 
dom noise. The Arabic fricatives are listed with 
their descriptions and illustrative examples as 
follows: 

The /f/ is a voiceless labiodental fricative. 
Labiodental articulation involves the lower and 
the upper teeth. There is no voiced counter- 
part /v/ in Arabic. Examples: [fam] ‘mouth’, 
[safae] ‘traveling’, [naf:asa] ‘he appeased’, [sajf] 
‘sword’. 

The /t/ is a voiceless interdental fricative. 
Interdental articulation involves placing the tip 
of tongue between the upper and the lower 
teeth. Acoustically, it appears as a random noise. 
Examples: [8u:m] ‘garlic’, [kaQea] ‘abundance’, 
[ka®:afa] ‘he made thick’, [ka®:] ‘shabby; old’. 
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The /d/ is a voiced interdental fricative. 
Acoustically, it appears as a random noise. 
Examples: [dahab] ‘gold’, [qadafa] ‘he threw 
away’, [kadratb] ‘liar’, [nufu:d] ‘influence’. 

The /s/ is a voiceless dento-alveolar sibilant 
fricative. Examples: [safae] ‘traveling’, [fasada] 
‘he became corrupt’, [nafas] ‘breath’, [ka:burs] 
‘nightmare’. 

The /S/ is a voiceless palato-alveolar fricative. 
Examples: [Jad3ara] ‘tree’, [mufkila] ‘problem’, 
[baJ:aea] ‘he brought good news’, [eaJ:] ‘sprin- 
kling’, [kabJ] ‘ram’. 

The /x/ is a voiceless velar fricative. Examples: 
[xubz] ‘bread’, [naxlah] ‘palm tree’, [saxtara] 
‘he subjugated’, [manarx] ‘weather’. 

The /g/ is a voiced uvular fricative. Examples: 
[yaeb] ‘west’, [mayrib] ‘evening’, [eay:aba] ‘he 
aroused someone’s interest’, [balaya] ‘to reach’, 
[farary] ‘vacuum, empty space’. 


4.4. Nasal consonants 


The production of nasal consonants involves 
the nasal and oral cavities (> nasalization). It 
is this unique combination that distinguishes 
nasals from other subgroups of consonants 
such as oral stops and fricatives. Nasality could 
be defined physiologically as the formation of 
a closure at the oral cavity while the air flows 
through the nose. The soft palate or velum 
position is involved, whether a nasal or an oral 
sound is produced. When the velum is raised, 
making a closure against the upper back of the 
pharynx, oral sounds are produced. Lowering 
of the velum, however, allows the airflow to 
travel through the nose, and as a result nasal 
sounds are made. 

There are only two nasal sounds in Arabic: 
/m/ and /n/. The /m/ is a voiced bilabial nasal 
and is produced with a closure of the lips 
while the velum is lowered, thus allowing the 
airflow to pass through the nose. Examples: 
[malik] ‘king’, [samakah] ‘fish’, [damraza] ‘he 
destroyed’, [nawm] ‘sleep’. The /n/ is a dento- 
alveolar nasal. Like the articulation of the /m/, 
the velum is lowered and the oral closure is 
made at the dento-alveolar zone. Both /m/ and 
/n/ occur initially, medially, and finally. They 
also occur geminated, medially, and finally. 
Examples: [narma] ‘he slept’, [d3anu:b] ‘south’, 
[qan:ana] ‘he made a law’, [min] ‘from’. Acous- 
tically, the /n/ possesses a weak resonance that 
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appears as a formant structure along the base- 
line of a spectrogram. The first formant of both 
/m/ and /n/ is about 250 cps (cycles per second). 
The second formant of /m/ is around 1000 cps, 
whereas the second formant of /n/ is higher, 
around 1550 cps. 


4.5 Trill 


The /r/ is a voiced dento-alveolar trill. The trill 
articulation is achieved by holding the front part 
of the tongue loosely against the alveolar ridge 
so that the flow of air between them creates 
motion, alternately sucking them together and 
blowing them apart. Examples: [ead3ul] ‘man’, 
[bard] ‘cold’, [bar:ada] ‘he made something 
cold’, [barada] ‘he filed’, [qrdr] ‘cooking pot’. 


4.6 Laterals 


The /I/ is a voiced dento-alveolar lateral. In the 
articulation of lateral sounds, the airstream 
flows over the sides of the tongue. Acoustically, 
this sound possesses vowel-like formant struc- 
tures. Examples: [lajl] ‘night’, [salarm] ‘peace’, 
[sal:ama] ‘he submitted’, [d3amal] ‘camel’. 


4.7. Semivowels and diphthongs 


The semivowel sounds are articulated in the 
same way as vowels; however, they do not form 
syllables on their own as the vowels do. There 
are two diphthongs in Arabic: /ay/ and /aw/, as 
in [kajfa] ‘how’, [law] ‘if’. 

There are only two semivowels in Arabic. The 
/w/ is a voiced labiovelar semivowel. Acousti- 
cally, it possesses distinct vowel-like formant 
structures similar to those of the vowels /u/ and 
lal. The /w/ forms a diphthong with the vowel 
/al, as in [lawm] ‘blame’. The /y/ is a voiced 
palatal semivowel. Acoustically, it possesses 
distinct vowel-like structures similar to those of 
the vowels /i/ and /i/. It also forms a diphthong 
with the vowel /a/, as in [bajt] ‘house’. 


4.8 Pharyngeal and glottal consonants 


The pharyngeal and glottal consonants are dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the Arabic con- 
sonants by having distinct vertical places of 
articulation. A vertical place of articulation is 
a set of anatomical locations from the palate to 
the glottis, and a horizontal place of articula- 
tion is from the lips to the uvula. The pharyn- 
geal articulation usually involves the root of 
the tongue and the back wall of the pharynx, 
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whereas glottal articulation involves the glottis. 
There are four consonants in this subgroup: 

The /h/ is a voiceless oral fricative. Examples: 
[hilarl] ‘crescent’, [dzahl] ‘ignorance’, [sahrala] 
‘he made easy’, [kurh] ‘hatred’. 

The /h/ is a voiceless pharyngeal constricted 
fricative. It is produced with a constriction 
formed at the dorsum of the tongue against the 
posterior wall of the pharynx. The movement 
of the pharyngeal muscles plays an important 
role in forming a narrow constriction passage 
that gives the /h/ its distinct character. The 
constriction and the movements of muscles in 
the pharynx are considered the primary factors 
that differentiate /h/ from //. Examples: [farb] 
‘war’, [sahar] ‘dawn’, [sah:aqa] ‘he crushed’, 
[farah] ‘happiness’. 

The /‘/ is a voiced pharyngeal fricative. In 
Iraq and the Arabian Peninsula, the // is a 
voiceless pharyngeal stop. This is especially 
the case when it occurs geminated. Examples: 
[Saeab] ‘an Arab’, [ead] ‘thunder’, [za‘:ala] 
‘he annoyed’, [zar%] ‘plantation’. 

The /’/ is a glottal stop (> hamza). This sound 
is produced at the glottis with a very quick 
opening and closing action. Therefore, it cannot 
be considered voiced or voiceless. Examples: 
[?amal] ‘hope’, [sa?ala] ‘he asked’, [ta?ad:aba] 
‘he was well educated’, [ma:?] ‘water’. 


4.9 Emphatic consonants 


The phenomenon of ‘emphasis’ is a phonetic 
feature characterized by having two points of 
articulation. The primary point is in the dento- 
alveolar area, and the secondary point engages 
the upper region of the pharynx. Several terms 
have been used to refer to these consonants, 
the most common being velarized, pharyn- 
gealized, retracted tongue root, and emphatic 
(> velarization). Here, the term ‘emphatic’ is 
used to refer to the phenomenon of emphasis, 
which involves the manner of articulation of 
the traditional emphatic consonants /t, d, s, 
d/. They are transcribed here with a mid-tilde 
as velarized/pharyngealized [t, d, s, 6] rather 
than pharyngealized [t*, d‘, s*, 6°] or velarized 
[t’, d¥, s*, 6] sounds. This subgroup of coronal 
consonants contrasts phonemically with the 
plain consonants /t, d, s, d/. The secondary 
articulation feature gives the emphatics their 
unique characteristics. Secondary articulation is 
defined as “an articulation of a lesser degree of 
stricture accompanying a primary articulation 
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of a higher degree” (Ladefoged and Maddieson 
1996:354). It is important to emphasize the 
simultaneity of the occurrence of these two 
articulations. 

Marginal emphatics may be found in most 
Arabic dialects. Their occurrence, number, and 
spreading depend, to a varying degree, on the 
social levels of speaking and the geographical 
region. The following marginal emphatics are 
the most common: /b, m, r, |/. These consonants 
occur only in a few words in Arabic. They are 
found adjacent to the low central vowels /a/ 
and /a/. These marginal emphatics are not 
represented by alphabet symbols in the Arabic 
orthography. The /l/ occurs in the word for 
God, [?akath]. The phonemic contrast between 
the plain /l/ and the emphatic /I/ is supported by 
the following minimal pair: [wakath] ‘by God’ 
and [waltath] ‘he appointed him’. The emphatic 
/m/ contrasts with the plain consonants, as 
in [maqj:] ‘water’ and [maj] ‘girl’s name’. The 
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emphatic consonants are known to condition 
neighboring sounds. This conditioning is often 
called spreading (— ?itbdq). There are two types 
of spreading: progressive, moving forward, and 
regressive, moving backward. The progressive 
spreading is the most common, whereas regres- 
sive is very rare. The conditioning of spreading 
covers the whole syllable and sometimes the 
whole word. The spreading condition occurs 
with both adjacent vowels and consonants. The 
acoustic effect on the adjacent sounds, espe- 
cially the vowels, is to lower their frequencies 
(see Fig. 4). 

The feature of emphasis attracted the attention 
of early Arab philologists as well as modern lin- 
guists. In 1957, Roman Jakobson wrote an arti- 
cle, “Mufaxxama: The ‘emphatic’ phonemes in 
Arabic”. He presented the theoretical feature of 
emphasis as a distinctive feature in the features 
system. The emphasis is traditionally called > 
tafxim ‘thickness’. This was first mentioned in 


Figure 4. This figure illustrates the long Arabic vowels adjacent to emphatic and nonemphatic 
consonants in overlapping positions (Al-Ani 1970:49). 
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the 8th century by the well-known grammarian 
Sibawayhi (d. 177/793-794), the author of the 
famous Arabic grammar al-Kitab. 

The four emphatics are described below: 

The /t/ is a voiceless emphatic unaspirated 
dento-alveolar stop. When released in final posi- 
tion, it appears as a burst. Examples: [tabirb] 
‘doctor’, [batal] ‘hero’, [bat:a:l] ‘unemployed’, 
[eabe] ‘tying’. 

The /d/ is a voiced emphatic interdental stop. 
Examples: [daeb] ‘beating’, [jadribu] ‘he beats, 
strikes’, [fad:rala] ‘he preferred’, [faad] ‘duty; 
decree’. The sound /d/ is not pronounced as an 
emphatic stop in Iraq, the Arabian Peninsula 
region, or Bedouin and rural dialects, but rather 
as an emphatic interdental fricative. Also, it 
is pronounced as a dento-alveolar emphatic 
fricative in the urban areas in Egypt and the 
Levant. The Arabic language is called the lan- 
guage of the > ddd [da:d], possibly because of 
the unique lateralized pronunciation this sound 
may have had in the earliest form of Classical 
Arabic, which is why the Arabs considered it to 
be the most distinguished and unique sound of 
the Arabic sound system. 

The /d/ is a voiced emphatic interdental 
fricative. Examples: [6uhr] ‘noon’, [maélu:m] 
‘unjustly treated’, [nad:ama] ‘to arrange’, [lafé] 
‘expression’. It is usually realized as [z]. 

The /s/ is a voiceless dento-alveolar emphatic 
sibilant fricative. Examples: [sadr] ‘chest’, [qasr] 
‘palace’, [qas:a] ‘to cut’, [nusurs] ‘texts’. 
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5. SYLLABLE STRUCTURE AND 
TYPES 


Arabic utterances begin with a single consonant 
followed by short or long vowels. Consonant 
clusters occur medially and finally, and no 
vowel clusters are allowed anywhere in the 
sound structure of Arabic utterances. The > 
syllable structure may be expressed in the lin- 
ear sequences of consonants and vowels. In the 
configuration of the structure of the syllable, 
the C stands for consonant and v for short vow- 
els. Consonant clusters are indicated by CC and 
long vowels by V. 

The structure of the syllable, expressed in 
Figure 5, consists of the onset and the rhyme. 
The onset of all the syllable types always con- 
sists of a single consonant. The rhyme encom- 
passes the nucleus, which is always a vowel and 
any consonant(s). The nucleus is an obligatory 
component of the syllable structure. It may be 
followed by one, two, or no consonants. The 
prominence of the syllable is achieved through 
its weight. Syllable weight encompasses two 
kinds of syllables: light and heavy. A light syl- 
lable’s rhyme consists of a nucleus of a short 
vowel followed by a maximum of one conso- 
nant. A heavy syllable is any other type of syl- 
lable (Laver 1994:517-518). 

The structure of Arabic consists of six syl- 
lable types: Cv, CvC, Cv, CVC, CvCC, and 
CvCC. They are classified into subgroups: 


Figure 5. This figure illustrates the metrical structure of the syllables. It is divided into two basic 
components, the onset and the rhyme. The onsets of all Arabic syllable types and utterances begin 
with a single consonant. The configuration of the rhyme consists of the vowel and any consonant 


(Laver 1994:517—-518). 
syllable 


onset 


nucleus (peak) 


rhyme (core) 


coda 
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short, medium, and long. The syllable Cv is 
short, e.g. [bi] ‘in’. There are two medium syl- 
lables: CvC [kam] ‘how many’ and Cv [ma] 
‘what’. The following syllables are considered 
long: CVC [mar?] ‘water’, CvCC [bard] ‘cold’, 
C¥CC [mard:] ‘stretching’. 

The syllables may also be classified as open 
or closed. The syllables that end in a vowel are 
called open syllables, like Cv and Cv, whereas 
those that end in a consonant are closed, like 
CvC, CvCC, CvC, and CvCC. 

The first three syllable types, Cv, CvC, Cv, 
are the most frequent and reflect the dynamic 
nature of the composition of Arabic words 
and phrases. The frequency and distribution of 
CvCC and CV¥CC, in comparison to the rest of 
the other syllables, are restricted and occur only 
finally and in pause forms. 

The most prominent elements of the syllable 
are the vowels, short or long. The vowels form 
the nucleus and the consonants the marginal 
elements in the configuration of the structure of 
the syllable. The number of syllables in Arabic 
utterances is equal to the number of vowels. 


6. HIistTorRY OF ARABIC 
PHONETICS 


Arab grammarians and orthoepists devoted 
special attention to Arabic phonetics in their 
writings (Gairdner 1925, 1935). Throughout 
the long history of the Arabic language, three 
scholars are credited for their creative and orig- 
inal contributions to the study of Arabic gram- 
mar and phonetics. The earliest work on Arabic 
phonetics is a treatise by the most celebrated 
Arab scholar and linguist, al-Xalil ibn "Ahmad 
al-Farahidi (d. 175/791). He was followed by 
his faithful student Sibawayhi (d. 180/796), 
who wrote the most celebrated book on Arabic 
grammar, titled simply al-Kitab ‘the book’. The 
last chapter of the book contains a meticulous 
and highly systematic phonetic description of 
the Arabic sounds (Al-Nassir 1993). Almost all 
the work on Arabic phonetics by later scholars 
can be considered a form of elaboration and 
explanation of Sibawayhi. The only exception 
is Ibn Sina (11th c.), whose treatise on Arabic 
phonetics, Risdla ft ?asbab hudut al-huruf, did 
not follow the traditional approach of Sibaway- 
hi’s Kitab. What follows is a brief mention of 
these three works. 


PHONETICS 


The treatise on Arabic phonetics by al-Xalil 
is actually an introduction to his Arabic dic- 
tionary, known as Kitab al-‘ayn. This treatise 
is considered the earliest source on Arabic pho- 
netics that provides a description of the Arabic 
sounds. The author arranged the lexical items 
of his dictionary on articulatory parameters. It 
started with the sound ‘ayn [S$], articulated at 
the larynx. The rest of the sounds are arranged 
in the vocal tract, in measured steps toward 
the lips according to their points and manner 
of articulation. Al-Xalil devised a special pro- 
cedure of placing the letter ’alif /a/ before each 
sound and then proceeded to pronounce it, as 
in /ab/ and /aq/, and so on. In this manner he 
was able to specify the articulatory characteris- 
tics of the Arabic sounds. 

Sibawayhi’s systematic phonetic description 
and classification of the Arabic sounds was 
completed just shortly after the death of his 
teacher. It is considered the most thorough and 
complete description. Nothing substantial has 
been added to Sibawayhi’s system. Most of the 
changes that have come down to us are in the 
form of modifications and interpretations. 

In his description of the Arabic buraf ‘letters; 
sounds’, Sibawayhi made a distinction between 
two major categories of the Arabic consonants: 
the > majhtira ‘voiced’ and mahmiisa ‘voice- 
less’. Modern linguists have been trying to 
explain these two concept terms. The voiced/ 
voiceless dichotomy does not seem to fit exactly 
within Sibawayhi’s definition of the two terms. 
Several possible terms have been advanced as 
possible translations instead of ‘voiced’ and 
‘voiceless’, for instance the terms > majhira 
‘breathed’ and mahmusa ‘non-breathed’. The 
ten mahmiusa consonants are: /h, h, x, k, §, s, t, 
s, t, f/, as described by Sibawayhi, which agrees 
with their present classification and descrip- 
tion as being voiceless. He emphasized two 
distinguishing criteria for the description of the 
mahmusa. The first is the amount of breath that 
flows with articulation of the sound, and the 
second is the ability to repeat the sound with 
the outgoing breath. The remaining nineteen 
consonants are described as majhura, with the 
exception of three consonants. These are the > 
hamza, /q/, and /t/. Today, the articulation and 
description of the sounds /q/ and /t/ is voice- 
less and unaspirated. Aspiration is defined as 
a period of voicelessness after the release of an 
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articulation. It is possible that the feature of 
the lack of aspiration led Sibawayhi to classify 
them as voiced. 

The Risdla of Ibn Sina is considered unique 
in the Arabic phonetic tradition (Al-Ani 1993). 
This great scholar, physician, and philosopher 
presented and pursued a different approach for 
the description of the Arabic sounds. He clas- 
sified the Arabic sounds as mufrada ‘unitary’ 
and murakkaba ‘compound’. The former are 
characterized in their production by a hbabasa 
tamma li-s-sawt ‘complete closure’ of the air- 
stream. The second group consisted of continu- 
ant units. Ibn Sina did not make any reference 
to the more familiar phonetic terms mahmuisa 
and majhura of Sibawayhi. 

Ibn Sina explained the physics of speech and 
how sounds are produced in the physical sense. 
Also, he explained and analyzed the different 
parts of the larynx and its functions. Then he 
proceeded to describe the Arabic sounds one by 
one. He also compared the Arabic sounds with 
the sounds of other languages, such as Persian 
and Turkish. The treatise contains about forty 
pages and has been translated into several lan- 
guages, including English and Persian. 
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SALMAN H. At-Ant (Indiana University) 


Phonological Merger 


Phonological merger may be defined as a struc- 
tural change in the sound system of a language 
by which previously distinct phonemes become 
one phoneme. Therefore, merger results in the 
elimination of distinctions, the reduction of 
distinctive word classes (or lexical sets), and the 
loss of information. Mergers are very common 
in human languages, and more common than 
their counterpart processes which preserve dis- 
tinctions (e.g. chain shifts) or create distinctions 
(e.g. > phonological splits). An accepted pro- 
perty of mergers is that they always expand at 
the expense of distinctions, a principle which 
Labov (1994) calls ‘Herzog’s Principle’. 

There are many debates as to the causation 
of mergers. Among the earliest proposals are 
those put forward by Martinet (1955), which 
stipulated that functional load was an import- 
ant factor, such that phonemes with low func- 
tional load are likely to merge. The notion of 
‘functional load’ refers to the relative import- 
ance of a distinction in the maintenance of a 
phonemic opposition. Although there is no 
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agreed-upon way to measure functional load, 
it is usually determined by such factors as the 
number of minimal pairs that depend on the 
distinction, the extent to which the distinction 
depends on minimal pairs, and the number 
of phonetic features on which the opposition 
depends (see Labov 1994:327-329). 

A good illustration of merger in Arabic is the 
change from fricative interdental to dental stop 
in many Mashreqi and Maghrebi dialects. In 
these dialects, the change from plain interdental 
to stop resulted in the merger of the following 
phonemes: 


/t/ + It! > Mtl, e.g. [(Barni] > [tari] ‘second’ 
/d/ + /d/ > /d/, e.g. [Oanab] > [danab] ‘tail’ 


In relation to these mergers, it is first worth 
noting that the functional load of the interdental- 
stop opposition in Arabic is probably relatively 
low. For example, minimal pairs that depend 
on the opposition between these sounds are 
hard to come by. The mergers resulted in the 
disappearance of /t/ and /d/ and the creation of 
expanded lexical sets for /t/ and /d/. Historically, 
the interdental-stop merger is quite old and can 
be traced to the ancient Arabic dialects inside 
Arabia (see El-Gindi 1983:432-435). These 
mergers have continued to be operative in some 
of the modern dialects of Arabic. They have 
gone to completion in the dialects of Damascus, 
Beirut, Jerusalem, Cairo, Algiers, and Rabat 
(see Cantineau 1960), and are progressing 
vigorously in the major cities of Jordan (> 
Jordanian Arabic; Al-Wer 2003). 

Written Classical Arabic contains a third 
interdental phoneme, /d/ [6], which stands in 
phonemic contrast to stop /d/ [d]. It is noticeable 
that this opposition does not exist in the spoken 
Arabic dialects. Instead, we find the following 
distribution: 


(i) Dialects that contain the interdental plain 
sounds; these dialects have the emphatic 
interdental phoneme in words with etymo- 
logical interdental, as well as in lexical 
items with original Arabic > dad; and 

(ii) Dialects that do not have the interdental 
sounds and only have the phoneme /d/, stop 
[4d], in lexical items with original Arabic 
dad, as well as in those with original [4]. 


Al-Wer (2003; see also Corriente 1978) sug- 
gests the following scenario of events for the 
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developments that have affected the emphatic 
phonemes. First, original Arabic dad, which 
was an emphatic lateral fricative sound, shifted 
to an emphatic interdental and thus merged 
with /d/. Secondly, the emphatic interdental 
in both sets of lexical items changed to its 
counterpart, the emphatic stop /d/, but there 
was no merger involved in this development 
since the system did not contain /d/. These 
events probably took place in pre-Islamic times, 
since there exist reports of the use of either the 
interdental or the stop for both lexical sets in 
the ancient masabif and in poetry (El-Gindi 
1983:426-429). 

Phonological merger is a type of sound 
change, and, therefore, the principles and 
parameters that govern sound change in general 
will be expected to apply to sound changes 
that lead to mergers. The issue of how sound 
change proceeds has been a central query in 
historical philology since the roth century, as 
articulated in the Neogrammarians’ doctrines. 
It continues to be a focal issue in modern 
linguistics, especially in historical linguistics, 
phonology, and variationist sociolinguistics. 

The first and chronologically older view is 
rooted in the Neogrammarians’ theory of 
sound change. It stipulates that sound change 
is phonetically gradual and lexically sudden. In 
this view, the change is exceptionless and subject 
only to phonetic conditioning. It is lexically 
sudden in the sense that all of the lexical items 
containing the sounds in question undergo the 
change at the same rate. Using the example of 
Arabic /t/, the Neogrammatical view would 
predict that once the (gradual) phonetic change 
has been completed, items such as /tani/ 
‘second’, /lita/ ‘tooth gum’, /tawra/ ‘revolution’, 
and /matalan/ ‘for example’ were all transferred 
to the lexical sets which contained /t/ or /s/, 
leaving no items containing /t/ unaffected. 

The second view, associated with Wang 
(1969), is the lexical diffusion model, which 
holds that sound change is phonetically 
sudden but lexically gradual; lexical items are 
transferred word by word from one class to 
another, and sound change can affect only part 
of a lexical set, leaving items unaffected by the 
change. Within the framework of the lexical 
diffusion model, the Arabic items mentioned 
above would be transferred to the new class 
one at a time and at different rates, and residue 
items may remain in the old class. Kiparsky 
(1995) has argued that the Neogrammarians’ 
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position and the lexical diffusion model can 
be reconciled in terms of lexical phonology. 
He argues that lexical diffusion is a type of 
analogical change and that the process is 
“driven by rules of the lexical phonology” 
(see also Milroy 1992 for a review of these 
arguments). 

Variationist sociolinguistics, as articulated 
by Labov (1994, 2001), Milroy (1992), and 
Chambers (1995), among others, have amassed 
considerable amounts of empirical data in 
favor of both the Neogrammarians’ doctrine 
and lexical diffusion, although, quantitatively, 
the evidence in favor of the former is more 
substantial. The contribution of sociolinguistics, 
however, goes beyond substantiating or refut- 
ing existing positions. Most notably, the data 
available from  variationist investigations 
identify two types of sound change: (i) regular 
sound change or change from below, which is 
“characteristic of the initial stages of a change 
that develops within the system, without lexical 
or grammatical conditioning or any degree of 
social awareness” (Labov 1994:542); and (ii) 
lexical diffusion or change from above, which 
is “the result of the abrupt substitution of one 
phoneme for another in words that contain that 
phoneme” (Labov 1994:542). With respect to 
sound changes that lead to mergers, variationists 
identify several types of mergers that seem to 
operate at different rates. These are (i) merger 
by approximation, which involves a gradual 
phonetic approximation of the two phonemes 
until they become nondistinct; (ii) merger by 
transfer, through which words move gradually 
from one lexical set into another; and (iii) 
merger by expansion, which is typical of cases 
where the two sounds are in proximity in 
phonological space. The outcome of such a 
merger is a phoneme that occupies the space 
of both sounds (see Labov 1994:321-323). 
An important further contribution of the 
sociolinguistic view of sound change is the 
incorporation of social factors in the trajectory 
of sound change across the community (see 
Milroy 1992, Chap. 7; Labov 1994:300-302). 

It is an accepted and empirically tested prin- 
ciple in the study of language change that mergers 
are irreversible. What this means in practice 
is that it is conceptually impossible for native 
speakers to unmerge a merged word class. 
As an illustration, consider what would be 
involved in the unmerging of the /t/ lexical set 
for speakers of Arabic dialects for whom the 
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set contains items with etymological /t/ as well 
as items with etymological /t/. Given that there 
is no rule by which the /t/ and /t/ items can 
be grouped into separate sets, the only way is 
to unlearn and relearn each item separately. 
The speaker will have to unlearn that [tarni] 
‘second’ does not contain /t/, and to learn that 
it contains /t/, and that [tamir] ‘dates’ contains 
/t/ and it does not contain /t/ (in addition to 
learning a sound [8] that is not part of the 
phonetic inventory). While it is conceivable for 
an individual to unmerge these sounds through 
active learning, it is inconceivable for an entire 
community of speakers to achieve this and thus 
to restore the original distribution. 
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ENAM AL-WER (University of Essex) 


Phonological Split 


Phonological split is a sound change that leads 
to additions or alterations in the system of dis- 
tinctions. In this process, one phoneme divides 
into two phonemes, which is precisely the 
opposite of > phonological merger. Strictly 
speaking, splits are the result of the phonemi- 
cization of preexisting allophonic variations in 
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the system. It is this type of split which is usu- 
ally referred to in the study of sound change. 

The term ‘split’ is sometimes also used in cases 
where no clear phonemic distinction occurs, i.e. 
where the phonological structure of the lan- 
guage is not affected by the sound change. In 
these cases the term ‘allophonic split’ is used, 
which refers to a conditioned sound split. In the 
majority of cases, allophonic split is a precursor 
to phonological split. The latter happens when 
the conditions that caused the original split are 
broken and the two sounds can then occur in 
the same environment; they thus stand in pho- 
nemic opposition to one another. 

A considerable number of phonological varia- 
tions in Arabic dialects yield allophonic splits. A 
good example of such a split is the conditioned 
affrication of /k/ and /g/ in the environment of, 
mainly, front vowels. This feature is commonly 
known in Arabic philology as > kaskasa/kas- 
kasa, and can be found in a wide range of 
Bedouin dialects in Arabia and the Levant 
(see Ingham 1982; Prochazka 1988; Behnstedt 
1997). For example, in the Najdi dialect of al- 
Qasim, /k/ splits into [k] and [ts], and /g/ splits 
into [g] and [dz]. The affricated sounds occur in 
the vicinity of front vowels, e.g. [tsi®i:r] ‘much’, 
[rifirdz] ‘companion’ (Prochazka 1988:16-17). 
Elsewhere, the velar sounds are used. In the 
same dialect, however, /k/ and /ts/ behave like 
separate phonemes in the 2nd person clitic form 
/ik/. They occur in the same environment, and 
function to distinguish masculine gender [ik] 
from feminine gender [its]; thus we find [Ja:fik] 
‘he saw you [masc.]’, [xallik] ‘stay! [masc.]’, 
vs. [Jarfits] ‘he saw you [fem.]’, [xallits] ‘stay! 
[fem.]’ (examples taken from Al-Essa, forth- 
coming). Phonologically, these examples show 
a genuine split with a morphophonemic func- 
tion. Notice, though, that the split is confined 
to this particular function and does not cause 
an unpredictable redistribution of the /k/ lexical 
set. Therefore, it may be described as subphone- 
mic. Further analysis, using reconstruction, of 
this particular case is useful. The change from 
[k] to [ts] was a phonetically conditioned devel- 
opment, which yielded conditioned allophonic 
split in /k/ and a palatalized sound [ts]. As a 
process of assimilation, palatalization is usually 
governed by a hierarchy of conditioning envi- 
ronments, such that it is most likely to occur 
before /i/-type vowels and least likely before 
/al-type vowels, i.e., front high vowels are the 
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most likely vowels to induce palatalization. 
If palatalization is found before lower front 
vowels, it is normally also found before higher 
front vowels in the same language, i.e., there 
is an > implicational scale (on this, see Hock 
1991:73-77). It follows then that /k/ was pala- 
talized in the environment of /i/ before it was 
palatalized in the environment of /a/. Assuming 
that the 2nd person suffixes descend from 
masculine /ak/ and feminine /ik/, palatalization 
must have occurred before neutralization in the 
vowel quality. The feminine form would have 
undergone palatalization first, and thus we get 
/ak/ vs. /its/. It may be posited that the phonetic 
conditioning that spread palatalization to /k/ 
also before /a/ was blocked in the suffixes pre- 
cisely to preserve gender information, yielding 
/k/ vs. /ts/. Especially in an unstressed syllable, 
the opposition between /k/ and /ts/ may have 
induced vowel neutralization (since vowel dis- 
tinction became redundant), and thus we get 
masculine /ik/ vs. feminine /its/. 

The type of split that is of most interest to 
linguists is where a preexisting lexical set is 
broken and redistributed between two pho- 
nemes along lines that cannot be entirely 
predictable, which is normally caused by an 
allophone developing an independent phone- 
mic status. Phonological split of this type is 
typically very slow. A classic example of such a 
split from English is Middle English short /u/, 
which contained put, full as well as cut, dull, 
but split into /u/ and /a/ in southern dialects (see 
Wells 1982). What looks like a clear example 
of phonological split is reported in Prochazka 
(1988). The sound [3] is usually found as a 
variant of /j/ in many Arabic dialects, includ- 
ing some Arabian dialects. However, in three 
of the dialects described by Prochazka, Sarat, 
‘Abida, and Najran, the voiced apical [3] occurs 
in items from the /z/ lexical set, e.g. /zyara/ 
‘visit’, /yzur/ ‘he visits’, /zén/ ‘good’ (Prochazka 
1988:15). The same dialects have affricate [d3] 
for /j/. The description provided by Prochazka 
seems to suggest that a new phoneme, /2/, 
which occurs in items from the /z/ lexical set, 
has been introduced, and thus a phonemic split 
in the /z/ lexical set has occurred. 

A new phoneme can be introduced through 
borrowing from other languages or other vari- 
eties, and the assignment to the new pho- 
neme of lexical items from preexisting sets. 
A good illustration of a distinction that may 
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have been created in this way is the opposi- 
tion between /q/ and /g/ in some varieties of 
Tunisian Arabic. Jabeur (1987:100-102) lists 
many minimal pairs which show that these 
sounds are treated as separate phonemes in the 
urban dialect of Tunis (which characteristically 
has [q] as the reflex of /q/), such as /gamra/ ‘the 
moon’, /qamra/ ‘a traditional door handle’, 
/dagg/ ‘to prick’, /daqq/ ‘to hit’, /dagdag/ ‘to 
break’, /daqdaq/ ‘to knock on the door’. In the 
same dialect, [g] is used in a number of items 
which do not occur with [q], such as /gurt/ 
‘hay’, /g‘ad/ ‘a small camel’. Jabeur (1987:102) 
observes that a large proportion of this category 
of words relate to “different aspects of rural 
life”. Following Cantineau (1960), he consid- 
ers the origin of these items to be borrowings 
from rural dialects. By the same token, the 
rural Tunisian dialect covered in Jabeur’s study, 
which has [g] as the normal reflex of /q/, con- 
tains both sounds as separate phonemes. Jabeur 
(1987:103) cites some examples from Sekik 
of this distinction: /qamquma/ ‘good’, / 
gamguma/ ‘a mouthful of water’, /riqt/ ‘I was 
ashamed of myself’, /‘rigt/ ‘I sweated’. Cases of 
opposition between dialectal // and Classical 
Arabic /q/ are reported for a number of dia- 
lects; for instance, in Haeri’s (1997) data /qawi/ 
‘strong’ contrasts with /’awi/ ‘very’ in the dia- 
lect of Cairo. 

A number of cases of vocalic splits, some 
of which are a result of the incorporation 
of learned loans from Classical Arabic, are 
cited in Versteegh (1997:153-154) from the 
Syro-Lebanese dialect group. In the dialect of 
Aleppo, which normally has > ?imadla of /a/ to 
/é/ also after emphatic and guttural consonants, 
the following items occur: /téleb/ ‘striving’ vs. 
/taleb/ ‘student’, and /kéteb/ ‘writing’ vs. /kateb/ 
‘writer. In the Lebanese dialect of BiSmizzin, 
*imala raises /a/ to [zt], which can be blocked 
by a preceding emphatic sound which produces 
[v:], but in some contexts both variants can 
occur, e.g. [301] ‘to come’ vs. [3ze1b] ‘to bring’. 
In Tripoli, the two allophones of /a/ which result 
from ?imala can stand in phonemic contrast to 
the monophthongal variants of /ay/ and /aw/, 
/é/ and /6/, respectively, in closed syllables. 
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ENAM AL-WER (University of Essex) 


Phonology 
1. DEFINITION 


Every language has a system for mapping mean- 
ing to sound. The phonology of a language 
defines the set of sounds that signal meaning 
in a language (its phonemes), as well as the 
principles for combining these sounds into syl- 
lables, morphemes, words, and phrases. Two 
sounds are said to be separate phonemes of a 
language, or in contrast, when the substitution 
of one sound for the other can signal a change 
in meaning. The set of phonemes varies across 
languages; for example, the contrast between 
/p/ and /b/ is significant in English (as in pat vs. 
bat), but not in Arabic. In addition to defin- 
ing the phoneme inventory of a language, the 
phonology defines the ways in which phonemes 
are pronounced in different contexts, the pos- 
sible combinations of phonemes, and the char- 
acteristic stress and intonation patterns of the 
language. 

Characterizing the phonology of Arabic is 
not a simple matter because the rubric ‘Arabic’ 
is used to include a large number of linguistic 
systems, including Classical Arabic, Modern 
Standard Arabic, and the wide range of spoken 
vernaculars associated with different regions 
and different social groups. While certain ver- 
naculars are so different as to be largely mutu- 
ally unintelligible, some features are shared by 
many or most varieties of Arabic. The following 
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sections outline phonological features that are 
common to many different varieties and high- 
light some of the more systematic differences 
among the different vernaculars. 


2. PHONEMES 


One feature that distinguishes Arabic from 
many other languages is its relatively large 
inventory of consonant phonemes, particularly 
those produced at the posterior regions of 
the vocal tract. Eighth-century Classical Arabic 
employed 28 contrasting consonants (Watson 
2002:13), and most modern varieties have to 
a large extent preserved a good proportion of 
these contrasts. In addition, in most varieties, 
consonants can be realized either as single or 
as geminate (also called doubled or long), as 
illustrated by the minimal pair silim ‘he was 
saved’ vs. sillim ‘stairs’ of colloquial Cairene 
Arabic, thus introducing another dimension of 
contrast. Table 1 shows the consonant inven- 
tory of Modern Standard Arabic. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the 
consonant system of Standard Arabic is its 
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extensive use of the back portions of the vocal 
tract. In addition to two laryngeal consonants, 
two pharyngeal consonants, and at least one 
uvular consonant (the Classical Arabic uvular 
fricatives corresponding in some modern varie- 
ties to velar fricatives), the so-called emphatic 
consonants are generally described as super- 
imposition of a pharyngeal or uvular constric- 
tion on a primary coronal constriction (see 
McCarthy 1994 and Watson 2002 for review 
of relevant literature; > velarization; > ?itbaq). 
Also of interest is the presence of interden- 
tal fricatives, which are relatively rare among 
the world’s languages. A third feature is the 
lack of voiced/voiceless oppositions for cer- 
tain obstruents; we find voiced labial stop /b/ 
but not its voiceless counterpart /p/; voiceless 
labiodental fricative /f/ but not its voiced coun- 
terpart /v/; and voiceless velar stop /k/ but not 
its voiced counterpart /g/ (although the affric- 
ate /j/ likely reflects older /g/, a pronunciation 
that persists in the pronunciation of speakers 
of Egyptian Arabic). We should note that the 
missing counterparts may occur as a result of 
allophonic (noncontrastive) variation in par- 


Table 1. Modern Standard Arabic consonant phonemes (cf. Beeston 1970; Fischer and Jastrow 1980; 


phonetic symbols have been added between square brackets) 


labial labio- interdental dental- 


dental alveolar 
stop (plosive) 
voiceless t 
voiced b d 
affricate, 
voiced 
fricative 
voiceless _f t [8] s 
voiced d [6] Zz 
emphatic 
voiceless t [e] 
stop 
voiced stop/ d [d]/ 
fricative d [6] 
voiceless s [s] 
fricative 
voiced z [z] 
fricative 
nasal m n 
lateral l 
tap r 
glide w 


palatal velar uvular pharyngeal laryngeal 


k q [2] 
j [d3] 
S{f]  x{[xl orly] fb [hl h 
gly] ors] ‘[S] 
y 
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ticular phonetic contexts. For example, the final 
/b/ of the stem /katab/ ‘to write [perf.]’ may 
be pronounced as voiceless when it precedes 
a voiceless consonants, as in Cairene Arabic 
[katapt] ‘I wrote’ from /katab+t/, but the voice- 
less pronunciation is limited to these contexts 
in native vocabulary, and the contrast between 
/p/ and /b/ tends to be neutralized in assimilated 
loanwords (as in Egyptian /bilastik/ ‘plastic’). 
In contrast to its profusion of consonant pho- 
nemes, Modern Standard Arabic exhibits a rel- 
atively restricted range of vowel contrasts. The 
Classical Arabic vowel system counterposes 
three short vowels, high front /i/, high back 
/u/, and low /a/, along with the corresponding 
long vowels /ii/, /uu/, and /aa/. Some modern 
Western Arabic vernaculars have reduced the 
number of contrasting short vowels to two or 
even one (Fischer and Jastrow 1980:33), and 
the contrasts among long vowels have been 
increased to five in some varieties (such as 
Cairene Arabic) with addition of the long mid 
vowels /ee/ and /oo/ (generally corresponding to 
Classical Arabic diphthongs /ay/ and /aw/). 
While modern vernaculars have in general 
preserved the majority of the early Arabic con- 
sonantal contrasts, many differ in the pronun- 
ciation of individual consonants. For example, 
to the pronunciation of /j/ as [g] in Egypt can be 
added the frequent substitution of the palatal 
fricative [3] (compare Iraqi [d3idi:d], Egyptian 
[gidi:d], and Syrian [3idi:d] ‘new’). Interdental 
fricatives are also subject to much variation, 
most often merging with dental/alveolar stops 
or fricatives, although Holes (1990:262) reports 
substitution of [f] for /t/ by “socially defined 
groups” of Gulf Arabic speakers. Retention of 
the interdental articulation is typically associ- 
ated with nomadic dialects, but because it is 
also associated with prestige varieties of a single 
dialect, variation may be found within a single 
region. Mitchell (1993) notes the possibility in 
Egyptian Arabic of three pronunciations of the 
word ‘three’ of decreasing formality: [Oala:8a, 
salaisa, talaita]. Original voiceless velar stop /k/ 
is realized as fronted and affricated [t/] in some 
dialects, either before front vowels or in all 
contexts (Watson 2002:16); compare Egyptian 
[kibizr] and Kuwaiti [t{(i)birr] ‘big’. A number 
of reflexes of the Classical Arabic voiceless 
uvular stop /q/ are also found; for example, in 
Palestinian Arabic, Mitchell (1993:34) reports 
four possible pronunciations of ‘he said’: [qar]], 
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[Parl], [ga:l], [ka:l] (with variation in vowel 
quality conditioned by the preceding conso- 
nant, as discussed in Sec. 4). Again, the choice 
among variants is associated with particular 
regional, stylistic, and social differences; for 
example, Cantineau (1939) lists the pronuncia- 
tion of original /q/ as a principal diagnostic for 
sedentary vs. nomadic dialects. And the Classi- 
cal Arabic distinction among four emphatics /s, 
t, d, d/ has in many varieties been reduced to a 
three-way distinction, either /s, t, d/ or /s, t, d/ 
(Mitchell 1993:31). 


3. PHONEME CLASSES AND 
PHONEME COMBINATIONS 


Examination of the morphophonological proc- 
esses of Arabic reveals classes of phonemes 
sharing phonetic features that pattern together 
with respect to various processes. For example, 
in Standard Arabic, the /I/ of the definite > 
article assimilates to a following ‘sun letter’ 
but not to a ‘moon letter’ (/aS-Sams/ ‘the sun’, 
/an-nahr/ ‘the river’, but /al-qamr/ ‘the moon’). 
The sun letters are the set of consonants formed 
with the tongue blade, generally called coronal 
consonants, which includes interdentals, den- 
tal-alveolars, and alveopalatals. The one excep- 
tion to this natural grouping is the alveopalatal 
affricate /j/, which (though coronal) fails to 
trigger assimilation of /I/ in Standard Arabic 
(> jim). A number of vernaculars also fail to 
assimilate the /I/ of the article either to /j/ or to 
its alternate form, the alveopalatal fricative /z/ 
(Watson 2002:218). The reasons for this are no 
doubt historical, as /j/ and /Z/ are the reflexes of 
earlier noncoronal /g/. In Cairene Arabic, which 
has /g/ where other varieties have /j/, the /I/ of 
the article often assimilates to velar /g/ and to 
its voiceless counterpart /k/, as well as to coro- 
nal consonants. 

The class of guttural consonants (uvulars, 
pharyngeals, and laryngeals; Sibawayhi’s ‘throat 
consonants’) pattern similarly in many respects. 
For example, in various Bedouin vernaculars, a 
vowel is inserted to separate a guttural from a 
following consonant; compare Cairene /ahwa/ 
‘coffee’ and Negev Bedouin /gahawah/ ‘coffee’ 
(Blanc 1970; McCarthy 1994; > gahawa-syn- 
drome). This vowel insertion occurs only when 
the guttural is preceded by /a/, and in some 
varieties, the original /a/ is lost, with only the 
inserted vowel remaining (as in Bedouin Hijazi 
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Arabic /ghawa/ ‘coffee’; Irshied and Kenstowicz 
1984; McCarthy 1994). 

Another respect in which consonants with 
similar places of articulation pattern as a group is 
in terms of defining possible > roots. Like other 
Semitic languages, the Arabic lexicon is built on 
a system of consonantal roots and vocalic pat- 
terns, or templates, which define the shape of 
the word in which the roots appear. In Classical 
Arabic, certain of the logically possible combi- 
nations of consonants in a root are much less 
frequent than would be expected if consonants 
combined at random (Greenberg 1950; Mc- 
Carthy 1994; Frisch, Pierrehumbert, and Broe 
2004; — phonotactics). Generally, roots are 
unlikely to contain adjacent labial consonants 
(/b, f, m/). Adjacent coronals are avoided if they 
also share similar manners of articulation; thus, 
roots with adjacent coronal sonorants, coronal 
stops, or coronal fricatives are rare, and even 
combinations of a coronal stop and a coronal 
fricative are unlikely. In the posterior regions, 
combinations of velar and uvular consonants 
are avoided, as are combinations of guttural 
consonants (the uvular fricatives /x, g/, the 
pharyngeals /h, ‘/, and the laryngeals /h, ’/). 

Roots with adjacent identical consonants, 
which are relatively frequent, pose a puzzle: 
why should a root like s-m-m (underlying, for 
example, /samamtu/ ‘I poisoned’) be allowed, 
while hypothetical *s-m-b is not? McCarthy 
(1981) proposes that stems like /samam-/, with 
adjacent identical consonants, are actually 
derived from biliteral roots (s-7m), with the 
second root consonant filling the second and 
third consonantal positions of the verb stem 
template (— biradicals). Under this analysis, the 
constraint against adjacent homorganic roots 
consonants holds at the lexical level rather than 
the phonetic level. Biliteral roots persist in mod- 
ern vernaculars, although the modern reflex of 
stems like /samam/ is a monosyllabic stem with 
a final geminate (cf. Cairene Arabic /samm-/) in 
all contexts (reflecting the shape taken by these 
stems before a vowel-initial suffix, as in Classi- 
cal Arabic /samma/ ‘he poisoned’). 


4. EMPHASIS 
Emphatic consonants are those with a pri- 


mary articulation in the oral cavity and a 
secondary articulation in the back of the vocal 
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tract. Emphatic articulation was traditionally 
described as > velarization, although experi- 
mental studies have revealed that at least in 
most cases, emphatic sounds involve constric- 
tion in the upper pharynx (see, for example, 
Al-Ani 1970; Ghazeli 1977; McCarthy 1994), 
which may be accompanied by lip protru- 
sion or lip rounding (Watson 2002:268). The 
emphatic consonants have been characterized 
by the feature [guttural] (McCarthy 1994), 
which predicts that they can pattern with pri- 
mary guttural consonants. Thus, the raising 
(or > ?imdla) of the feminine suffix from his- 
torically prior /a/ to /i/ or /e/ in many Eastern 
dialects is blocked when the suffix is preceded 
by a guttural or emphatic consonant (Mc- 
Carthy 1994:219). 

Vowels adjacent to uvular, pharyngeal, and 
emphatic consonants tend to be pronounced 
somewhat lower than in other contexts, and 
may be backed as well. This distinction is 
most salient with low vowels. For example, 
the Cairene pair /baat/ ‘he spent the night’ and 
/baat/ ‘armpit’ differ at the phonemic level only 
in that the first has plain /t/ and the second 
emphatic /t/, but the vowels of these words are 
quite distinct, particularly to the English ear, 
with the first vowel similar to the vowel of Eng- 
lish bet and the second closer to English bought. 
With emphatic consonants, this coarticulatory 
effect may spread throughout the syllable or 
word, or sometimes into neighboring words, 
a phenomenon known as ‘emphasis spread’. 
Dialects may differ in the domain of emphasis 
spread, the direction of emphasis spread, the set 
of consonants that trigger emphasis spread, and 
the set of segments that block emphasis spread 
(Watson 2002:273-275). 


5. SYLLABLES 


In addition to restrictions on combinations of 
specific phonemes and phoneme classes, most 
varieties of Arabic have well-defined restric- 
tions on possible combinations of consonants 
and vowels. Such restrictions are often analyzed 
in terms of possible syllables. Classical and 
Modern Standard Arabic allow syllables of the 
type CV, CVV, and CVC (where C = conso- 
nant, V= vowel, and VV = long vowel). In addi- 
tion, CVVC and CVCC syllables are found (as 
well as CVVCC, where the final CC represents 
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a geminate consonant), but this syllable type is 
restricted to word-final or utterance-final posi- 
tion (Al-Ani and May 1973). 

Most analyses of the Arabic restrictions on 
syllable type posit two major intrasyllabic con- 
stituents, the onset (consonantal material pre- 
ceding the vowel) and the rhyme (the vowel and 
any following consonants). Onsetless syllables 
are typically forbidden, leading to insertion of a 
glottal stop before a phrase-initial vowel, as, for 
example, before the definite article al in San‘ani 
Arabic and il in Cairene Arabic, and before 
vowel-initial loanwords such as /iksibres/ 
‘express’ (Watson 2002:66). Complex (multi- 
consonantal) onsets are also forbidden in Clas- 
sical Arabic and in some (but not all) modern 
varieties (compare Cairene /kitaab/ and Syrian 
/ktaab/ ‘book’); in Iraqi, complex onsets are 
possible only in phrase-initial position. 

The syllable rhyme is generally assumed to 
consist of two components, the nucleus (vocalic 
material) and the coda (consonants following 
the nucleus). Many varieties limit the coda to 
a single consonant (with a special provision, in 
some cases, for phrase-final position). The pro- 
hibition on complex (multiconsonantal) codas, 
combined with the prohibition on complex 
onsets, restricts the number of possible conso- 
nants in a sequence to two. Many vernaculars 
insert anaptyctic or ‘helping’ vowels to break 
up clusters of three consonants (> epenthesis). 
Both the position and the quality of the anaptyc- 
tic vowel may vary from dialect to dialect. For 
example, in Cairene Arabic, concatenation of 
the stem /katab/ ‘to write’ with two consonan- 
tal suffixes (/katab+t+l+u/) results in insertion 
of /i/ after the second of the three consonants: 
[katabtilu] ‘I wrote to him’. In contrast, Iraqi 
speakers insert /i/ after the first of three conso- 
nants: [kitabitla] ‘I wrote to him’ (/kitab+t+l+a/). 
However, when morpheme concatenation cre- 
ates a four-consonant sequence, the position of 
the inserted vowel is the same in both dialects, 
between the second and third consonants: cf. 
Cairene [katabtilha] (/katab+t+l+ha/) and Iraqi 
[kitabtilha] (/kitab+t+l+ha/) ‘I wrote to her’. 
In all these cases, insertion of a vowel allows 
for the division of words into syllables that are 
maximally CVC. The Cairene/Iraqi contrast 
has been analyzed as a difference in a pref- 
erence for ‘stranded’ consonants to serve as 
onsets vs. rimes (Selkirk 1981; Broselow 1992) 
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or as a difference in the direction in which 
syllabification proceeds (It6 1989; Farwaneh 
1995; > resyllabication). Syrian Arabic is simi- 
lar to Iraqi in inserting a vowel after the first 
of three consonants, but the inserted vowel is 
schwa rather than /i/ (Cowell 1964). 

Another respect in which vernaculars may dif- 
fer is in their tolerance of consonant sequences 
in utterance-final position. Some varieties for- 
bid complex codas anywhere, while others will 
tolerate two consonants in utterance-final posi- 
tion; compare, for example, Cairene Arabic 
/bint/ ‘girl’ with Cyrenaican Bedouin /binit/ 
‘girl’ (Mitchell 1993:69; Mitchell transcribes 
the inserted vowel as [i]). However, even in 
Cairene, a complex coda is not tolerated when 
a consonant follows in the next word ([binti 
gamitla| ‘a pretty girl’). In many vernaculars, 
the possibility of final clusters depends on the 
identity of the final consonants, and insertion 
of a helping vowel may be optional (for exam- 
ple, Mitchell [1993: 70] reports both [banj] 
and [banij] ‘inoculation’ for Jordanian speak- 
ers). The most dramatic departures from the 
original restrictions on syllable shape are found 
in the Western dialects. Moroccan Arabic is 
notable for its sequences of consonants, and 
the analysis of Moroccan syllable structure is 
by no means straightforward, with researchers 
differing on whether consonants themselves 
may serve as the centers of ‘vowelless’ syllables, 
or whether transitions between consonants rep- 
resent actual vowels (see, for example, Harrell 
1962; Gafos 2002). 

One somewhat unusual feature of many 
varieties of Arabic is the extent to which the 
grouping of segments into syllables may take 
place without regard for word boundaries. 
The phenomenon of vowel elision in Cairene 
Arabic provides a striking example of the close 
connection between words within a phrase. In 
Cairene, the vowel /i/ is normally deleted when 
unstressed in the context VC_CV, as illustrated 
in the verbal forms /Sirib/ ‘he drank’, /Siribna/ 
‘we drank’ (/Sirib+na/), /Sir_bu/ ‘they drank’ 
(/Sirib+u/). This deletion is accompanied by 
reassignment of the consonant preceding the 
elided vowel (/r/ in /Si.rib/) to a preceding coda 
(/Sir.bu/). The restriction of elision to VC_CV 
contexts, where the elided vowel is flanked by 
no more than a single consonant, ensures that 
the consonant that would have served as onset 
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to the elided vowel can always be reassigned 
to another syllable without creating complex 
onsets or codas. Interestingly, elision may take 
place even when part of the VC_CV context is 
contained in a neighboring word, as in /a.na 
#8._ribt/ ‘I drank’ (with overt subject pronoun), 
or in /Sir._b# il.may.ya/ ‘he drank the water’ 
(where # indicates word juncture and a period 
indicates syllable juncture). Furthermore, the 
context for elision may include inserted vowels: 
the concatenation of /bint/ ‘girl’? and /kibiira/ 
‘big [fem.]’ results in [binti k_bitra], with an 
anaptyctic vowel breaking up the cluster /nt#k/, 
which in turn provides the context for elision of 
the first vowel in /kibiira/. In the case of elision 
triggered by cross-word contexts, the result is 
a mismatch between word structure and syl- 
lable structure. In fact, the syllabic structure of 
[binti#kbi:ra] ‘a big girl’ is quite similar to that 
of [bintik#bitha] ‘your daughter is on it [fem.]’, 
even though the word membership of the /k/ is 
different in the two phrases. The lack of iso- 
morphism between word structure and syllable 
structure is a frequent source of misperceptions 
by English-speaking learners of Egyptian Ara- 
bic (Broselow 1984). 

Not all dialects limit vowel elision to con- 
texts in which consonants can be reassigned 
to neighboring syllables. In Syrian Arabic, for 
example, a vowel may be elided in an open syl- 
lable, even following two consonants, and such 
elision may necessitate insertion of a new vowel 
to make the output pronounceable according 
to syllable structure restrictions. Thus, when 
the singulative suffix is added to /masmoé/ 
‘apricots’, the /o/ is lost, but schwa is inserted 
in a different position to break up the resulting 
sequence of three consonants: /masamSe/ ‘an 
apricot’ (Cowell 1964). 

In addition to limiting the distribution of 
consonants, some varieties also limit the con- 
texts in which long vowels can occur. In both 
Cairene and Meccan Arabic, a long vowel may 
be followed by a coda consonant in word-final 
position but not within a word. Thus, for 
example, when the possessive suffix /na/ ‘our’ 
is added to /xaal/ ‘maternal uncle’, the expected 
form /xaal+na/ would contain a word-internal 
CVVC syllable (since /In/ is not a possible sylla- 
ble onset). In Cairene, this problem is solved by 
shortening the long vowel in a closed syllable, 
yielding /xal.na/ ‘our maternal uncle’ (where 
the boundary between syllables is indicated by 
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a period). In Meccan Arabic, however, a dif- 
ferent strategy is used, inserting a new vowel 
with which the /I/ can syllabify, giving /xaa. 
la.na/ ‘our maternal uncle’. Both alternatives 
allow speakers to avoid word-internal CVVC 
syllables. 

The prohibition on CVVC syllables has 
generally been described in terms of syllable 
weight. The weight of a syllable is determined 
by the makeup of its rhyme, with each short 
vowel and each coda consonant associated with 
one weight unit, or mora, and long vowels 
with two moras. Therefore, CV syllables are 
monomoraic (light), while CVV and CVC syl- 
lables are bimoraic (heavy). A syllable contain- 
ing both a long vowel and a coda consonant 
is ‘superheavy’, associated with three moras. 
The dispreference for CVVC syllables has been 
analyzed as the reflection of a bimoraic limit on 
the weight of Arabic syllables (Broselow 1992; 
Watson 2002:56). The possibility of CVVC syl- 
lables in word-final position has been described 
by positing that the right edge of a word con- 
fers special status: a single consonant at the 
right edge of a domain is not associated with 
the core syllable (see, for example, McCarthy 
1979; Selkirk 1981; Angoujard 1990). Under 
this account, even word-final CVVC syllables 
obey the bimoraic limit, since the word-final 
consonant is not part of the same syllable as 
the long vowel. 

Word-internal CVVC structures are toler- 
ated in a number of varieties; for example, the 
Syrian pronunciation of ‘our maternal uncle’ 
is /xaal.na/. However, even this pronunciation 
has been argued to conform to the bimoraic 
maximum; Broselow a.o. (1997) measured the 
relative durations of vowels in CVVC, CVV, 
CVC, and CV syllables as produced by three 
speakers of Levantine dialects (one Jordanian, 
one Syrian [Damascus], and one Lebanese), and 
found that the vowel in a CVVC syllable was 
shorter than the corresponding vowel in a CVV 
syllable, though still longer than a short vowel. 
They therefore argue that the vowel and fol- 
lowing consonant share a mora, thus avoiding 
a trimoraic structure. 


6. STRESS 
A stressed (or accented) syllable is relatively 


more prominent than syllables surrounding it. 
Scholars disagree on the facts of word > stress in 
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Classical Arabic, although it is generally agreed 
that in the Classical Arabic system the position 
of a stressed syllable within a word was largely 
predictable with reference to the weight and 
position of syllables within the word. A word- 
final syllable was stressed if it was superheavy 
(CVVC or CVCC); stress otherwise fell on 
the rightmost nonfinal heavy syllable (CVV or 
CVC). In the absence of any nonfinal heavy syl- 
lables, it has been argued either that stress fell 
on the initial syllable of the word (Wright 1981) 
or that stress was limited to one of the last three 
syllables of the word (Angoujard 1990; Vers- 
teegh 1997). Stress in Modern Standard Arabic 
tends to depend on the native vernacular of the 
speaker; Mitchell (1993:194) reports four dif- 
ferent stress patterns for the same word ‘they 
both [fem.] wrote’: /katabataa/ (Upper Egypt), 
/katabataa/ (Jordan), /katabataa/ (Cairene), and 
/katabataa/ (Lebanon). 

While the modern vernaculars may differ in 
the particulars of their stress systems, the East- 
ern varieties share many of the Classical Arabic 
features, most noticeably the intimate connec- 
tion between stress and syllable weight. Ignor- 
ing for the moment speakers’ pronunciations of 
Modern Standard forms, we find that in most 
modern vernaculars, as in Classical Arabic, a 
final superheavy syllable is stressed, as illus- 
trated by Cairene /katabt/ ‘I wrote’ (vs. /katab/ 
‘he wrote’) or /waladéen/ ‘two boys’ vs. /walad/ 
‘boy’. In the absence of a final CVV(C) or 
CVCCG, stress in the vernaculars generally falls 
on the penultimate syllable if it is heavy (CVV 
or CVC), otherwise on the antepenultimate 
syllable: compare Cairene /katabna/ ‘we wrote’ 
and /katabnaaha/ ‘we wrote it [fem.]’, both of 
which have heavy (and stressed) penultimate 
syllables, with /katabu/ ‘they wrote’, /inkasarit/ 
‘it [fem.] was broken’, both of which have 
light (and unstressed) penultimate syllables. In 
Cairene, the connection between stress and 
weight is made even more salient by the char- 
acteristic shortening of long vowels that fall 
in an unstressed position: compare /itnaa’is/ 
‘he discussed’ with /itna’isna/ ‘we discussed’ 
(Pitnaa’is+na/), where the closed penultimate 
syllable attracts stress, resulting in shortening 
of the lexical long vowel. 

The weight of the final syllable is deter- 
mined at the lexical rather than the phonetic 
level. A final syllable closed in a geminate 
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(long) consonant counts as superheavy, even 
though speakers of many different vernaculars 
shorten geminates in this context. For exam- 
ple, Harrell (1957:16) points out the Egyptian 
contrast between initially stressed /sikit/ ‘he 
became silent’ and finally stressed /sikit/ ‘I 
became silent’, where the stress contrast is 
clearly a reflection of the lexical differences 
between the two (/sikit/ vs. /sikit+t/). Final syl- 
lables ending in long vowels are also stressed 
in colloquial Cairene (/hayda/ ‘life’, /gat6o/ 
‘cake’), patterning with final superheavy syl- 
lables. Final long vowels are rare in Cairene 
(due to the shortening of originally long final 
vowels in this vernacular), and given the lack 
of contrast between final VV and VVh, such 
syllables might be analyzed as ending in /h/ (cf. 
McCarthy 1979). If this analysis is accepted, 
then superheaviness is both a sufficient and a 
necessary condition for attracting stress in final 
position. An alternative is to consider word- 
final long consonants as extrasyllabic (Hayes 
1995:68) and therefore as making no contribu- 
tion to syllable weight. Under this assumption, 
word-final CVV, CVVC, and CVCC are all 
bimoraic, while word-final CVC and CV are 
both monomoraic. The assignment of stress 
to final syllables if and only if superheavy is 
nearly universal in the vernaculars. However, 
in San‘ani Arabic, spoken in Yemen, a super- 
heavy final syllable may be left unstressed, 
stress falling instead on a syllable containing 
a long vowel or closed by a geminate con- 
sonant (San‘ani Arabic /makttub/ ‘letter’ but 
/makdatiib/ ‘letters’; Watson 2002:81). And in 
Negev Bedouin Arabic, a final syllable of any 
weight is stressed when preceded by a single 
light syllable: /bina/ ‘he built’, /jimal/ ‘camel’ 
(Blanc 1970; Kenstowicz 1983). The position 
of stress is frequently analyzed as a reflection 
of the grouping of syllables into rhythmic units 
called feet. The contrast between the Negev 
Bedouin final stress in forms like /bina/ ‘he 
built’ vs. corresponding Iraqi /bina/, Cairene 
/bana/ ‘he built’ can be analyzed as a difference 
in preferred foot type. In this view, feet may 
be either trochaic or left-dominant (with stress 
falling on the left-hand syllable of a bisyllabic 
foot), or iambic or right-dominant (with stress 
falling on the right-hand syllable of a bisyllabic 
foot). The Iraqi/Cairene pattern can be seen 
as reflecting a preference for trochaic feet and 
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the Negev Bedouin pattern a preference for 
iambic feet (Kenstowicz 1983:21-211; Hayes 
I1995:226). 

Another noticeable difference among ver- 
naculars concerns the possibility of stress on 
a light penultimate syllable. In Cairene, stress 
falls on a light penult when it follows a heavy 
syllable, as in /madrasa/ ‘school’, while in the 
Levantine dialects, and even in Upper Egypt, 
the antepenult is stressed in these cases (Syr- 
ian /madrase/, Cowell 1984; Upper Egyptian 
/médrase/, Nishio 1994). One analysis of this 
difference (McCarthy 1979) asssumes that feet 
are constructed from the left edge of the word 
in Cairene and from the right edge in other 
dialects. A complete discussion of the formal 
analyses of the stress patterns of the Arabic 
vernaculars is beyond the scope of this article, 
as this topic has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion (see, for example, McCarthy 1979; Ken- 
stowicz 1983; Angoujard 1990; Hayes 1995; 
Watson 2002; — stress). In many cases, these 
analyses of stress in the colloquial forms predict 
the stress patterns that emerge when speakers 
of a particular vernacular pronounce Modern 
Standard Arabic forms. Standard Arabic gener- 
ally provides a wider range of possible syllable 
combinations than are found in the vocabular- 
ies of the vernaculars, in which the number of 
light syllables occurring in sequence is often 
severely limited by processes such as elision of 
vowels in open syllables. 

The normal stress patterns of the vernaculars 
may be disrupted by the presence of particular 
grammatical morphemes. For example, in Iraqi 
Arabic, words with the dual suffix /-een/ are 
stressed not on the final superheavy syllable as 
expected, but on the initial syllable: /€albeen/ 
‘two dogs’ vs. /ta‘baan/ ‘tired’ (Erwin 1963:43). 
And in Cairene Arabic, where stress normally 
falls on the first of three light syllables, stress 
always falls on the 3rd person feminine singular 
suffix /-it/ when this suffix is followed by an 
object pronoun clitic, as in /banitu/ ‘she built it 
[masc.]’ vs. /katabu/ ‘he wrote it [masc.]’. This 
suffix is also exceptional with respect to the 
normal pattern of deletion of /i/ in the context 
VC_CV. 

Another factor that may disrupt typical stress 
patterns is the presence of ‘helping’ vowels 
inserted to allow division of the word into 
allowable syllables. In Iraqi Arabic, syllable 
codas may contain no more than one conso- 
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nant. A vowel inserted into a final consonant 
cluster is invisible for the purposes of stress, 
so that /kitab+t/ is stressed on the light penul- 
timate syllable (/kitabit/ ‘I wrote’) rather than 
on the antepenultimate syllable as expected 
(Erwin 1963:87). However, when a vowel 
is inserted to break up a sequence of three 
consonants, fluctuation is found between the 
normal stress pattern [kitabitla] ‘I wrote for 
her’ (/kitab+t+l+a/), and the pattern in which 
stress is assigned as though the inserted vowel 
were not present: [kitabitla]. And where the 
inserted vowel breaks up a four-consonant 
sequence, it is always visible for the pur- 
poses of stress: [kitabtilna] ‘I wrote for us’ 
(/kitab+t+l+na/). This pattern is fairly common, 
being characteristic of many Levantine dialects. 
In Cairene Arabic, however, the inserted vowel 
behaves like underlying vowels with respect 
to stress, as in [katabtilu] ‘I wrote for him’ 
(/katab+t+l+u/). 

Another area intimately connected to issues 
of stress and syllable weight concerns the 
restrictions on minimal word size. With only 
a few exceptions, content words (nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs) in most vernaculars are 
either greater than one syllable or, if monosyl- 
labic, are superheavy. This can be understood 
in terms of stress restrictions; most dialects do 
not stress a final syllable unless it is superheavy, 
so that a content word of the shape CV or CVC 
would not be sufficient to support a stress foot 
(Broselow 1984; McCarthy and Prince 1990) . 
Conversely, Negev Bedouin, which allows stress 
on a final nonsuperheavy syllable, also allows 
content words of CVC, such as /miy/ ‘water’ 
(Hayes 1995:228). These various aspects of 
the phonological system — the restrictions on 
syllable weight, stress, and word shape — are 
intricately connected in the varieties of Arabic. 
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ELLEN BrosELow (Stony Brook University) 


Phonology: Metrical 
I. GENERAL FRAMEWORK 


Metrical theory was founded by Liberman 
(1975) and elaborated on by Liberman and 
Prince (1977), Halle and Vergnaud (1978), 
Hayes (1980), and others as part of nonlinear 
phonology, in order to capture the hierarchical 
and rhythmical nature of stress in a representa- 
tion of its own, in addition to the segmental 
matrix which contains other features. Although 
the theory has later been applied to other 
phonological phenomena, such as > vowel 
harmony, — syllable structure, deletion, and 
+ epenthesis, word stress remained the cen- 
tral domain of metrical phonology (-— stress). 
The basic assumption of metrical phonology 
is that word-stress patterns universally rely on 
the underlying organization of words into a 
hierarchical structure of metrical constituents, 
and that word stress is the linguistic manifesta- 
tion of this metrical structure, which receives 
two types of geometrical representations called 
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‘trees’ and ‘grids’. In the metrical tree, stress is 
represented as the result of a hierarchical binary 
branching structure, where all nodes are labeled 
strong-weak (SW) or weak-strong (WS). As 
for the grid, it is a representation of rhythmic 
structure, where the height of the grid columns 
represents the degree of prominence of stress- 
bearing units. Although early metrical theory 
derived the grid from the tree by a mapping 
rule, it soon became the main type of repre- 
sentation of rhythmical structure (Prince 1983; 
Halle and Vergnaud 1987a,b; Angoujard 1990; 
Hayes 1995). The shape of metrical feet and 
trees is governed by a number of basic para- 
meters: boundedness (feet are either bounded, 
i.e. binary; or unbounded, i.e. enclosing all 
units at a certain level), foot dominance (feet 
are right-dominant, WS; or left-dominant, SW), 
quantity sensitivity (branching rhymes cannot 
be in a weak position), directionality (feet are 
constructed from right to left or from left to 
right), iterativity (only one foot or more than 
one foot is constructed), word-tree dominance 
(left or right), and extrametricality (an initial 
or final metrical unit is said to be invisible to 
metrical rules). Core grammars thus consist in 
a set of rule specifications, defined by values of 
the above universal parameters. A number of 
alternative models soon developed out of this 
basic theoretical mold, such as Prince’s (1983) 
Grid Theory, Halle and Vergnaud’s (1987a,b) 
Bracketed Grid Theory, and various Asym- 
metric Rhythmic Theories, such as Angoujard 
(1990) and Hayes (1995). Scholars of Arabic 
have always paid a great deal of attention to 
the various dialects, and study of some dialects, 
such as Cairene and Hijazi Arabic, has played 
a major role in the elaboration and discussion 
of the theoretical models, as is shown briefly 
below. 


2. CLASSICAL METRICAL THEORY 


Most Arabic dialects share with Classical and 
Modern Arabic a number of basic properties 
concerning syllable structure. Arabic usually 
has three types of syllables, light (CV), heavy 
(open — CVV, where VV is a long vowel, 
or closed — CVC) and superheavy (CVVC or 
VVCC), which is only permitted, with a few 
exceptions, word-finally. Word-stress assign- 
ment relies on quantitative principles (in what 
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follows, aa = d, ti = 7, and uu = 2). Let us con- 
sider the case of Cairene Arabic, which was 
first analyzed within the framework of Clas- 
sical Metrical Theory by McCarthy (1979). 
In this dialect, main stress is (i) on final super- 
heavy syllables (CVVC, CVCC), e.g. sakakiin 
‘knives’, kitdab ‘book’, or (ii) on heavy penults 
(CVV, CVC), e.g. ‘amadlti ‘you [fem.] did’, 
maddares ‘schools’, or (iii) on the rightmost 
nonfinal odd-numbered light syllable counting 
from the nearest preceding heavy syllable or 
the initial syllable, e.g. maktdaba ‘library’, Sdjara 
‘tree’, muxtdlifa ‘different [fem.]’, Sajaratubu 
‘his tree’, Sajaratubumaa ‘their [du.] tree’, the 
last three examples being Classical Arabic 
words as pronounced by native Cairene Arabic 
speakers. McCarthy first analyzed superheavy 
syllables into a heavy syllable plus a degenerate 
syllable, which is the final consonant (CVV+C 
or CVC+C), so that cases of final stress can 
be considered special instances of penultimate 
stress. Following Liberman (1975), he assumed 
that “all stress information is encoded directly 
in the metrical trees” (McCarthy 1979:449). 
First of all, branching rhymes are projected 
onto the metrical tier (1a). Binary feet are then 
assigned from left to right to pairs of light 
syllables (tb). A right-branching superstruc- 
ture gathers up all feet and stray syllables in 
the word and the entire tree is finally labeled 
according to the principle that a right node is 
strong (S) if and only if it branches (1c). The 
stressable unit which is only dominated by 
strong nodes (S) bears word stress (McCarthy 


1979:449-450, 457): 


(x) 


AN /N rx 

sw sw sw sw 

Ito 1 | I 

(a) Sajara ‘amalti muxtalifa maktaba_ sakakiin 
LN2 LN \ /\ 

sw sw sw sw 

A Itt I lI 

(b) Sajara ‘amalti muxtalifa maktaba_ sakakiin 
SN /N IN 

/ os / os /N / ss 

IN | WN 1 A | | lL A 
s\ls\ ws\ sw wi s\ 
I\IITAIL_ANL AN AAI 
SWW W SWW SWSWW SWSW SW SWW 
se | 
(c) Sajara ‘amalti muxtalifa maktaba_ sakakiin 
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The Damascus dialect (McCarthy 1979:460) is 
subject to the same syllabification and labeling 
rules as Cairene Arabic. As for word-stress pat- 
terns, the ultima is stressed if it is superheavy 
(darrdst ‘I taught’), otherwise, the penult if 
heavy (fathet ‘she opened’, maddares ‘schools’), 
otherwise, the antepenult (darasu ‘they studied’, 
mddrase ‘school’, muttabide ‘united [fem.]’). 
McCarthy proposes the following foot-assign- 
ment rule, applying from right to left: [[nz n2] 
n3], where nr and nz do not branch, which 
means that a left-branching tree is constructed 
while preserving and using preexisting metrical 
structure (branching rhymes and pairs of light 
syllables). 

Bohas and Kouloughli (1981) pointed out 
a number of words where McCarthy’s rules 
failed to assign the right stress pattern, such as 
bydaklu ‘they eat’ and Sdtra ‘talented’ in Cairene 
Arabic, derived from /byaakulu/ and /Saatira/, 
respectively, where the short high vowels [i] and 
[u] in opened syllables are deleted and the long 
low vowel [aa] is shortened in closed syllables 
(byaakulu > byaaklu > byaklu). McCarthy’s 
rules wrongly stressed the short penult of such 
words, which is further deleted. Bohas and 
Kouloughli suggested that open long syllables 
(CVV) do not have branching rhymes unless 
they are the final or penultimate syllable of the 
word. Word-stress patterns of the three words 
mentioned above would then be as in (2). 


(2) 


YN YN 
s \ s \ 
SN | “N | 
s ww s ww 
| | | | 1 
byaakulu Saatira 


After publication of McCarthy’s article, discus- 
sions arose in which Arabic played a major 
role — Harms (1981:430) says that “Cairo Ara- 
bic may be viewed as a sort of ‘acid test’ for any 
approach to stress assignment”. In the discus- 
sions, two important facts were pointed out: 
first, that metrical structure should also predict 
or say something about processes of deletion 
and epenthesis; second, that the phonological 
substance of segmental units (the sonority of 
short vowels in Cairene Arabic) may also take 
part in the construction of metrical trees. 
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3. PURE GRID THEORY 


Classic Tree Theory was soon challenged by 
Prince’s (1983) Pure Grid Theory, based on the 
conviction that rhythmic notions such as alter- 
nation and clash are best represented in grids, 
and that metrical theory is simplified by elimi- 
nating constituency altogether. Grid Theory 
shares with Tree Theory basic parameters such 
as Quantity-Sensitivity and Extrametricality, 
other parameters being Perfect Grid (all even 
or uneven syllables are marked at the foot level) 
and End Rules (the first or last mark of the foot 
level is marked at the word level). The con- 
struction of the grid also depends on a few well- 
formedness conditions, such as the Continuous 
Column Constraint, according to which a grid 
containing a column with a mark on layer n+1 
and no mark on level n is ill-formed; Avoid 
Clash, where clash is defined as the adjacency 
of two marks on layer n without an intervening 
mark on layer n—1; and Avoid Lapse, where a 
lapse is a sequence of marks on layer n, none of 
which has a corresponding mark on layer n+tr. 
In order to fulfill these conditions, de-stressing 
processes and rhythmic stress shifts may occur, 
and these appear as simple operations of dele- 
tion (Delete x), insertion (Insert x), and move- 
ment (Move x). Let us see how word-stress 
patterns of Damascene and Cairene Arabic are 
represented within this alternative framework. 
Goldsmith (1990:197-202) first applies extra- 
metricality to the last syllable of the word, with 
the exception of open syllables. The rule of 
Perfect Grid then applies, spreading from left 
to right, peak first, in Cairene Arabic (3a), and 
from right to left, trough first, in Damascene 
Arabic (3b). A grid mark that is placed on 
the second mora of a heavy syllable is auto- 
matically replaced on the first mora by Weak 
Mora Stress Correction. In both dialects, the 
End Rule (Final, Word) finally assigns word- 
level stress to the rightmost unit generated by 
Perfect Grid in the following examples, that 
of the words kitdab ‘book’, katabti ‘you wrote 
[fem.]’, maktabalmaktabe ‘library’, and mux- 
talifa ‘different [fem.]’ (subsequent vowel dele- 
tions, which produce final ktaab and maxtalfe, 
are not represented). 
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x 
x x x x xx 
x xx(x) xX Xx(x) x xx (x) 
(a) kitaab> ki taa b ka tab ti > 
x x 
x x x 
x xx(x) xX Xx(x) xx xX (x) 
(b) kitaab katabti mak tabe> 


But these rules fail to assign the correct stress- 
pattern to the very same words that exposed the 
shortcomings of McCarthy’s rules, as shown in 
(4) (these words have the same word-stress pat- 
terns in Cairene and Damascene Arabic): 


(4) 
x x 
x x x x 
xx x (x) xx x(x) 
byaa ku lu Saa ti ra 
/byaaktlu/ /Saatira/ 


Goldsmith only applied the Quantity-Sensitivity 
Rule to Classical Arabic, where the supposed 
stress rules are as follows: (i) a final superheavy 
syllable is stressed; (ii) otherwise, the rightmost 
heavy syllable (that is not in final position) is 
stressed; and (iii) if there are no heavy sylla- 
bles, then the first syllable is stressed. (Whether 
these principles are false or true is not discussed 
here.) After the Quantity-Sensitivity Rule has 
done its job, two end rules apply, to the left 
edge of the foot-level and to the right edge of 
the word-level, as shown in (5). 


(5) 


x x 
x x x x 
Xx X xx(x) xX Xx xX (x) 
kaa ti baa t yu Saa ri ku 
x x 
x x 
xx x x x(x) x x (x) 
mam la ka tun ka ta ba 


Paoli (1993) suggested that Quantity-Sensitivity 
should be the rule for Arabic because quantity 
appears to be a major feature of all varieties of 
the language, and, after Laks (1988), that, in 
the case of Damascene Arabic, Cairene Ara- 
bic, and many other - if not all - Arabic dia- 
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x x x 
x x x x x xX 
x xx(x) xx xX (x) xx X xX (x) 
ka tab ti mak ta ba mux ta li fa 
x x 
x x x 
xx xX (x) xx x x(x) 
mak ta be mux ta li fe 


lects, metrical rules should apply to a domain 
restricted to the last three syllables, for stress 
never goes back further. The case of Damascene 
Arabic would be as represented in (6). 


(6) 


+ 


% 


[?* HEE go ng, [* ob eta [=e Ped 
dekkaan madaares mad ra se 
+ * 

+ * 

[* et wo [* ob 

ka ta bu mut ta hi de 


Within the metrical domain (into square brack- 
ets), the final mora of a heavy (CVV or CVC) or 
superheavy (CVVC or CVCC) syllable is extra- 
metrical. Grid marks are then placed on the 
first mora of all heavy syllables by the Quan- 
tity-Sensitivity Rule, and two end rules apply, 
to the left edge of the foot-level and to the right 
edge of the word-level, as is the case in Clas- 
sical Arabic (Paoli 1993:191-192). The Pure 
Grid Theory was never fully exploited, except 
by Selkirk (1984) and Laks (1988, 1992, 1993, 
1997). Prince himself finally adopted constitu- 
ency as early as 1985, with an early Bracketed 
Grid Theory, and later on with Prosodic Mor- 
phology, which he founded in collaboration 
with McCarthy (McCarthy and Prince 1986, 
1990). 


4. BRACKETED GRID THEORY 


In 1987, Halle and Vergnaud, following earlier 
proposals by Hammond (1984) and Prince 
(1985), proposed a model where constituents 
are directly built on the grid by means of 
bracketing at all levels and projection of heads 
of constituents at the upper level. Grids usually 
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have three levels, or layers (stress-bearing units, 
feet, word). This theory relies on the same three 
basic parameters, namely Boundedness, Head- 
edness (constituents are right- or left-headed, 
i.e. right- or left-dominant feet), and Direc- 
tionality (left-to-right, right-to-left), to which 
a parameter that distinguishes head-terminal 
(SW or WS, i.e. binary) and non-head-terminal 
(WSW, i.e. ternary) bounded constituents is 
added. It should be noted that the use of ternary 
constituents is extremely rare and marginal. 
The construction of bounded constituents must 
also fulfill a number of conditions, such as the 
Exhaustivity Condition, which requires that 
all stressable elements, unless extrametrical, be 
head or domain of a constituent; and the Faith- 
fulness Condition, which guarantees that heavy 
syllables are parsed as heads of line o con- 
stituents (they are inherently accented elements 
and the output metrical structure respects their 
distribution). This condition comes instead of 
the Quantity-Sensitivity parameter. Extramet- 
ricality also takes part in the model. Finally, 
in a language that has no secondary stress, 
a rule called Line Conflation eliminates all 
marks at the second level of the grid (Lr), 
which is conflated with the first (Lo). Halle 
and Kenstowicz (1991:485-488) proposed to 
apply the following set of rules to word-stress 
patterns of Damascus Arabic : (i) syllable heads 
are stress-bearing units; (ii) final syllables are 
extrametrical unless superheavy; (iii) assign line 
1 asterisks to heavy syllables; (iv) on line 0, 
construct binary left-headed constituents from 
right to left and assign line 1 asterisks to the 
heads; (v) on line 1, construct unbounded right- 
headed constituents and assign a line 2 asterisk 
to the heads; and (vi) conflate lines x and 2. 
The result is as shown in (7) for the words 
kitdab ‘book’, fatah ‘he opened’, katabet ‘she 
wrote’, mddrase ‘school’, maddares ‘schools’, 
and muttdbide ‘united [fem.]’. 


(7) 


yy Oe) (* .) (* .) 


at] Gad I Cat VA i) Ci 
kitaab fatab katabet madrase 
alge (rs 3) 

(*)(*)<*> i alae 
madaares muttabide 
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Halle and Vergnaud’s theory is cyclic, which 
means that metrical rules may apply twice or 
more than twice, former material (level 1 head 
and the level o corresponding foot) being partly 
preserved. This is the case, for example, when 
a suffixal pronoun is added to a verb, such as 
‘allaméto (‘allamet+o ‘she taught him’) and 
fatabo (fatab+o ‘he opened it [masc.]’). Metri- 
cal rules first apply to the verb alone (‘allam) 
and then to the verb plus the pronoun (8a). But 
the case of fatahbo needs the addition of an ad 
hoc rule that de-stresses a light syllable under 
stress clash, i.e. if two degenerate feet are con- 
structed over a pair of light syllables, the head 
of the second one is deleted (8b). 


(8) 
* * (* ) 


( *)e*> (= *) * <*> (* on | tan aa 


(a) ‘allamet> ‘allamet+o—> ‘allamet+o> 


td 


he (*)<*> 
‘allamet+o 
(*)<*> (*) Aes (*)(*)<*> 
(b) fatab—>  fatab+o>  fatab+o > 
co (*) * 
(*) + <*> (*) + <*s (*) * Podge 
fatab+o > fatab+o—> — fatab+o 
(9) 
* (*) 
(* *)<*> (2 ets (* eS 
fatab+o> fatab+o>  fatab+o> 
te Hers 
fatab+o 


This solution appeared quite unsatisfactory. 
Bohas (1986) had already proposed the same 
set of basic metrical rules, except for (iii), 
where he suggested assigning a line 1 asterisk 
to the sole branching rhymes that occur at the 
end of the metrical domain (final superheavy 
and penultimate heavy syllable followed by 
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(*) (4) 
Uo- UUYU 
tamaa<m> katabi<t> 


Ces 


Sg 


an extrametrical heavy or light syllable). As 
for cyclic application of metrical rules, he pro- 
posed that no metrical information should be 
preserved from one cycle to the other except on 
an autonomous deletion tier, so that syllables 
which bear stress after the first cycle are pre- 
vented from deletion. Rules therefore applied to 
fatabo as shown in (9) and no de-stressing rule 
had to be postulated. 


5. LATER ASYMMETRIC RHYTHMIC 
THEORIES: HAYES (1995) AND 
ANGOUJARD (1990) 


Two other theories are focused on here, that of 
Angoujard (1990), which can be considered the 
most complete metrical theory of Arabic pho- 
nology, and that of Hayes (1995), which was 
applied to Cairene (Egypt) and San‘ani (Yemen) 
Arabic by Watson (2000). Hayes’ theory is in a 
way very similar to that of Halle and Vergnaud. 
Watson (2000:84-86), after Hayes (1995:2-3), 
defines the following basic principles: Metrical 
structure is represented by the bracketed grid, 
which is a hierarchy of rhythmic beats grouped 
into a hierarchy of constituents. The grid has 
four layers (moraic, syllable, foot, and word), 
plus a supraword phrase layer for sentences. 
As in Halle and Vergnaud (1987a,b), the grid 
columns are subject to the Continuous Column 
Constraint. The smallest metrical unit is the 
foot. Feet are either bounded or unbounded, 
and there are three common bounded foot 
types: the moraic trochee, the syllabic trochee 
(both left-headed), and the iamb (right-headed). 
The basis of the foot inventory is a principle 
called the Iambic/Trochaic Law, which forms 
part of the theory of rhythm and determines the 
set of possible feet and usual rhythmical pat- 
terns. According to this principle, and contrary 
to all previous theories, metrical structure crea- 
tion is nonexhaustive (some syllables may be 
left unaccounted for), and degenerate feet are 
disallowed unless in strong position if specified. 
As for extrametricality, it may occur at a desig- 
nated edge (left or right), and peripheral moras, 
as well as peripheral syllables and feet, may 


madrasi<h> 
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* word layer 
(F)(*) foot layer 
UUVYU syllabic/moraic layer 
katabitu segmental layer 


be considered extrametrical. In Cairene Arabic 
(Watson 2000:93-98), the last consonant is 
extrametrical (that is, the last is extrametrical 
if consonantal), and feet are moraic trochees 
constructed from left to right, degenerate feet 
being absolutely forbidden. Finally, a right end 
rule applies at the word level, as shown in (ro) 
for words tamdam ‘perfect, okay’, kdtabit ‘she 
wrote’, madrdsih ‘school’, and katabitu ‘she 
wrote it [masc.]’. 

As for the crucial word Satra ‘talented’, 
Watson, as Halle and Vergnaud did, first assigns 
stress to the penult (11a), before the initial long 
vowel is subjected to unstressed long vowel 
shortening (11b). The resulting initial syllable 
can no longer support a foot. The foot parse 
applies again, locating the penultimate CV syl- 
lable in the weak element of the foot, so that it 
can be deleted (11). 


(rx) 


(*)(* .) (* .) (*) 
- UU UUU -vU 
(a) Saatira (b) Satira (c) Satra 


Stress assignment in San‘ani Arabic differs in 
two principal ways from that in Cairene Arabic 
(Watson 2000:98-106). First, stress falls on a 
heavy penult even if the ultima is a superheavy 
syllable (jazzaar ‘butcher’). Second, as in Dama- 
scene Arabic, a heavy antepenult is stressed 
if the penult is light (*ddrasib ‘school’). The 
rules featured by Watson also differ from 
those of Cairene Arabic in two ways: first, 
degenerate feet are permitted in strong position; 
second, the last foot of the word is considered 
extrametrical. 

Angoujard’s (1990) theory, wrongly neglected 
by American scholars, remains the only one 
which adequately accounted for the whole range 
of Arabic phonological and metrical systems. 
Breaking with the classic approach, Angou- 
jard suggested that the structure of binary feet 
relies on three universally defined hierarchies, 
of sonority (a > i, u > e, o > € > O), of rhymes 
(VC > VV > V), and of feet ([HL] and [LH] 
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(12) 

- - % - 

- as fe 

- - ee fe a a 
kitaab fatah katabet madrase 
LHH LH LLH HLH 
| | | | | [+ —] | [+ -] | 
| 1 | | | Vv | Vi 
PPP PP P P P P 


> [LL], where H and L stand for ‘light’ and 
‘heavy’ respectively). Whereas hierarchies of 
rhymes and feet are relevant in all Arabic dia- 
lects, that of sonority is not. Finally, extramet- 
ricality is rejected, and, on the contrary, all final 
syllables are considered heavy (as is the case in 
Arabic traditional phonetics as well as in Clas- 
sical Arabic verse). According to Angoujard, 
the dialect of Damascus is one that establishes 
a clear difference between the low short vowel 
/a/ and all other vowels /i, u, e, 0, 3/, so that 
feet are constructed according to the fact that 
light syllables with a short non-low vowel have 
priority to integrate into binary feet as weak 
positions. The final syllable is always in strong 
position, and feet are left-dominant ([+ -]). 
Stress is finally assigned to the strong position 
of the penultimate foot, as shown in (12). 

Cairene Arabic also makes use of the sonor- 
ity scale and of the distinction between strong 
/a/ and weak /i/ and /u/, which appears to be the 
only valid explanation for the contrast between 
the output of /Saatira/, i.e. Sdtra, where the 
unstressed short vowel [i] of the second syllable 
has been deleted, and the output of /aalami/ 
‘my world’, i.e. ‘alami, where the second short 
low [a] bears word stress; and between fihmit 
‘she understood’ and dérabit ‘she hit’. 


6. THE DEBATE ABOUT 
CONSTITUENCY 


According to Halle and Vergnaud, “The place- 
ment of stress reflects an organization of the 
sequence of stressable elements that is not con- 
cerned with the phonological or phonetic sub- 
stance of these elements” (1987a:46). Stressable 
elements are considered mere positions, identi- 
fied by their rank counted from right to left 
or from left to right, and constituency “has 
no direct or uniform correlates”. On the con- 
trary, Angoujard suggested that constituency, 
while remaining strictly binary, may some- 
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madaares muttahide 
LHH HLLH 
1 | | | [+-] | 
1 | | 1 Vii 
PPP P PP 


times rely on the phonological characteristics 
of the stress-bearing units, according to their 
relative ranking within the sonority scale. 
Whereas Angoujard assumed that constituency 
has external phonological correlates and is 
fully motivated by the phonological substance 
of stressable elements, Halle and Vergnaud 
suggested that “it can only be detected [and 
justified] indirectly through its effects on pho- 
nological rules”, by means of purely internal 
evidence, i.e. by justifying the need for constitu- 
ency by its explanatory power. Such arguments 
for metrical constituency were advanced, based 
on a number of supposed cases of deletion 
of stressed vowels, which do not result in the 
deletion of stress altogether but rather into its 
migration to an adjacent stress-bearing unit, so 
that constituency and foot-dominance predict 
what the direction of stress shift will be: if feet 
are left-dominant, stress shifts to the right, and 
if feet are right-dominant, stress shifts to the left. 
Such phenomena were described in Russian and 
Sanskrit (Halle and Vergnaud 1987a,b), as well 
as in Tiberian Hebrew (Prince 1985; Rappaport 
1976) and some Arabic dialects (Kenstowicz 
1983; al-Mozayni a.o. 1985; Hayes 1995). 
Al-Mozayni a.o. (1985), for instance, found 
that syncope in Bedouin Hijazi Arabic leads to 
migrations of stress, whose direction depends 
on the shape of the metrical tree. In this dialect, 
as in Damascene Arabic, stress is on super- 
heavy final syllables; if there is no superheavy 
final syllable, it falls on a heavy penult; if there 
is no heavy penult, it falls on the antepenult. 
According to Al-Mozayni a.o. (1985:136), a 
rule of Low Vowel Deletion deletes short /a/ in 
an open syllable if the following syllable is also 
open and contains short /a/ (a > © / C_[Cals). 
This rule, they say, produces alternations such 
as sdhab ‘he pulled’, sabdbna ‘we pulled’ vs. 
sh@bat ‘she pulled’. A particular interaction 
between stress and Low Vowel Deletion is 
revealed by alternations such as ’inkasar ‘he 
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got broken’ vs. ?inksdrat ‘she got broken’ (from 
Pinkasarat/). Stress assignment cannot follow 
Low Vowel Deletion, since this would wrongly 
produce *inksarat. Stress assignment thus 
occurs before Low Vowel Deletion, and the 
deletion of the vowel in the head of a foot 
results in a rightward stress shift within the 
foot: °inkdsarat > ?inksdrat. This process can 
be represented within Halle and Vergnaud’s 
bracketed grid as in (13), where rules are the 
same as those of Damascene Arabic mentioned 
above in Section 4 (after Halle and Kenstowicz 


1991:48 5-488): 


(13) ; ; 
(*.) (ee) (ee 


(* et (*\(* HetS (*)(*)<*> 
(a) ?inka sar (b) ?inkasa rat > ?inksa rat 
‘he got broken’ —‘she got broken’ 


Angoujard (1992), following Cantineau (1936) 
and Johnstone (1967), observed that Bedouin 
Hijazi Arabic, as well as the Bani Hassan Jorda- 
nian dialect, is a ‘differential dialect’, which has 
two main types of regular past tense paradigms: 
/CaCaC/, which usually surfaces as [CiCaC] 
(kitab ‘he wrote’) or [CaCaC] in a guttural 
context (sdhab ‘he pulled’); and /CaCiC/, which 
surfaces as [CiCiC] (sirib ‘he drank’). As for 
the feminine singular, the three verbs above 
have ktibat ‘she wrote’, shdbat ‘she pulled’, 
and sirbat ‘she drank’, respectively. As it seems, 
Al-Mozayni a.o. (1985), as well as Kenstowicz 
(1983), only considered the first of these two 
paradigms. The analysis of the complete facts 
leads Angoujard to suggest the following rules, 
which apply to both dialects: The three univer- 
sally defined hierarchies are relevant; the hier- 
archy of sonority distinguishes between strong 
low vowels /a/ and weak high vowels. Feet are 
right-headed, and their construction is based 


(14) 
sabab sababat Sarib 
(L)(H) (L L)(A) (L)(H) 
[- +] 
4) 
['sahab] ['shabat] [‘Jirib] 
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on two principles: (i) [CV CV] are constructed 
first; and (ii) [CV CVC] are constructed at the 
end of the word, so that the metrical structure 
of the above crucial examples is as shown in 
(14), where vowels of light syllables in weak 
positions are subsequently deleted: 

Angoujard has shown convincingly that 
word-stress patterns and vowel deletions of 
these Arabic dialects, as well as that of Tiberian 
Hebrew, can better be described without pos- 
tulating elision of stressed vowels and ‘migra- 
tion’ of stress, provided that constituency is 
motivated by significant phonological criteria. 
Paoli (1993) also argued that Pure Grid Theory 
could adequately and easily account for these 
differential dialects: the hierarchy of sonor- 
ity operates within the metrical domain over 
sequences of light syllables which the Quan- 
tity-Sensitivity Rule failed to distinguish. Other 
cases of alleged stress shifts, in Sanskrit and 
Russian, have been extensively discussed by 
Laks (1997:123-138), who underlined the fact 
that traditional descriptions of stress and vowel 
deletion, in both languages, never suggested 
that stressed vowels could be deleted, and 
argued for a Pure Grid Theory, which allows an 
adequate and simple analysis of the empirical 
data under discussion where no stressed vowels 
need to be deleted. 

It follows from what has been said that the 
argument based on the behavior of stress shifts 
accompanying alleged deletions of stressed 
vowels, as well as alleged cases of epenthesis 
of stressed vowels in Winnebago, which were 
refuted by Laks (1997:139-169), cannot be 
considered a valid or relevant argument for 
constituency. 


7. RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 


Metrical phonology has allowed great progress 
in our perception and understanding of stress 


ob cy 


we ee 


Saribat ?inkasarat 
(L)(L H) (H)(LL)(H) 
[- +] [- +] 

4) 4) 
[‘Jirbat] [?in'ksarat] 
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phenomena and word-stress patterns of natu- 
ral languages, and this is particularly true as 
far as Arabic is concerned. As we have seen, 
Arabic vernaculars received a great deal of 
attention within the various theoretical models 
which developed out of the original frame- 
work of metrical phonology. But the rules pro- 
posed often failed to account for all the facts 
described, mainly because of a very restrictive 
definition of constituency, strictly binary and 
totally independent from the phonetic and pho- 
nological substance of the stress-bearing units. 
In this regard, Angoujard’s theory, in which 
constituency not only relies on quantity but 
also on the relative sonority of the stress-bear- 
ing units, appears to be much more suitable to 
account for the rhythmic structure and word- 
stress patterns of Arabic. As for Pure Grid The- 
ory, though not fully exploited, it seems that it 
was able to account more simply for the facts 
under consideration, so that the debate about 
constituency should remain open, all the more 
so as the main arguments advanced to justify its 
relevance were shown to be invalid. 
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Phonotactics 
1. DEFINITION 


Phonotactics are the patterns of co-occurrence 
and avoidance between phonological units in a 
syllable, word, or phrase. 


2. CONSONANT CO-OCCURRENCE 
IN ARABIC 


Arabic has phonotactic restrictions between 
consonants within the verbal roots that have 
played an important role in the development 
of phonological theory. Greenberg (1950) was 
the first systematic quantitative study of these 
patterns. However, Greenberg noted that these 
patterns of co-occurrence among consonants 
in the verbal roots were known to traditional 
Arabic grammarians long ago. Current quanti- 
tative descriptions of consonant co-occurrence 
in Arabic are generally based on dictionaries 
of Modern Standard Arabic, and so are based 
on a ‘standard’ Arabic consonant inventory. 
This inventory is an idealized inventory that 
roughly corresponds to the historical basis of 
the modern Arabic dialects (McCarthy 1994). 
Note that all descriptions of the co-occurrence 
restrictions for Arabic consonants assume that 
the restrictions are limited to the root con- 
sonant sequences in verbs; they do not apply 
within nouns or to co-occurrence between ver- 
bal root consonants and suffix, prefix, or infix 
consonants. 

Arabic verbal roots are typically triliteral, 
containing three consonants. The first phono- 
tactics observation that was made is that there 
are no verbal roots that repeat the same conso- 
nant in first and second position, e.g. *dadam. 
Many verbs are found with identical conso- 
nants in the second and third positions of the 
root. Examples include madad ‘to stretch’ and 
farar ‘to flee’. Some of these verbs appear to be 
cases where a historical suffix has been reana- 
lyzed as part of the root (Elmedlaoui 1995). 

More interestingly, Greenberg also examined 
the statistical rate of co-occurrence of conso- 
nant pairs relative to an estimate of expected 
co-occurrence based on chance. Chance co- 
occurrence is based on the frequency with 
which each of the consonants in the pair occurs 
in the dictionary. This analysis was further 
refined by Pierrehumbert (1993), who used the 
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ratio of observed co-occurrence to the chance 
rate of co-occurrence as an index of phono- 
tactic compatibility. Pierrehumbert’s measure, 
known as O/E, provides a measure of co- 
occurrence frequency with clearly interpretable 
results. When O/E is near zero, there are very 
few observed pairs relative to the number of 
pairs expected by chance, suggesting that a 
phonotactic constraint may be present. When 
O/E is near 1 or larger, then combinations of 
the consonants are quite common, and there 
is no evidence for a constraint against their co- 
occurrence. If O/E is large, then there might be 
a constraint requiring co-occurrence, as in cases 
of assimilation or harmony. 

A simple application of the O/E measure 
can be demonstrated by considering specific 
root pairs. For example, roots of the form 
/d t C/ (where C is any consonant) are not 
found. The expected frequency of this combi- 
nation by chance is computed by multiplying 
the frequency of roots beginning in /d/ and the 
frequency of roots with /t/ in second position 
and dividing by the total size of the diction- 
ary. For example, in the lexicon used by Frisch 
a.o. (2004), adapted from the Wehr dictionary 
(Cowan 1979), 2.3 such roots are expected (91 
/d/ initial, 68 /t/ in second position, in a diction- 
ary of 2,676 total roots: 91 x 68 + 2,676 = 2.3). 
In this case, O/E = 0 + 2.3 = 0, indicating strong 
underrepresentation. Two roots contain /d s 
C/, and 2.9 are expected, giving an O/E of 0.69 
(weaker underrepresentation). There are 4 roots 
with /d g C/, and 3.3 are expected at random, 
giving an O/E of 1.21 (overrepresentation). The 
quantitative linguistic analysis of co-occurrence 
usually does not focus on such specific root 
pairs, as the number of occurrences is small, 
and also because linguistic generalizations are 
not expected to be so specific. For example, a 
study of the co-occurrence of /d/ and /t/ might 
consider the total observed vs. expected occur- 
rence for all six combinations of /d/ with /t/ in 
computing the O/E ratio, i.e. /d t C/, /t d C/, 
IC dt/,/C t d/, /d C t/, and /t C d/. McCarthy 
(1994) grouped obstruents that only differed 
in voicing, and so for example aggregated all 
combinations of /t/ or /d/ with other pairs that 
do not differ by voicing, such as /s/ or /z/. 

The major co-occurrence classes in the Ara- 
bic roots are shown with aggregate O/E ratios 
in Table 1. Roots are commonly found where 
each consonant comes from a different class 
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Table 1. Co-occurrence of consonant pairs in Standard Arabic, aggregated by major class and distance 


(major classes are shaded) 


Adjacent 
Labial Cor obs Dorsal Guttural Cor son 
bfm tdtd tdszsdé kgeq xg h‘h? Irn 
Labial bfm 0.00 1.37 1.31 1.15 1.35 1.17 1.18 
tdtd 0.14 0.52 0.80 1.43 1.25 1.23 
Cor obs 
tdszsd& 0.04 1.16 1.41 1.26 1.21 
Dorsal kgq 0.02 0.07 1.04 1.48 
x, g 0.00 0.07 1.39 
Guttural 
h‘h? 0.06 1.26 
Corson Irn 0.06 
Nonadjacent 
Labial Cor obs Dorsal Guttural Cor son 
bfm tdtd tdszsd& kgq x, h‘h? Irn 
Labial bfm 0.30 1.08 I.02 1.26 1.25 1.28 1.1 
tdtd 0.38 1.06 1.24 1.05 1.02 0.97 
Cor obs 
tdszsd§& 0.24 1.16 1.35 1.14 1.23 
Dorsal kgq 0.07 0.68 1.19 1.03 
xX, 8 0.25 One? I.10 
Guttural 
h‘h? 0.34 1.13 
Corson Irn 0.67 


(O/E > 1), but roots are rarely found with two 
consonants that come from the same class (O/E 
near 0). These generalizations are based on 
quantitative tendencies. In many cases, there 
are a few examples of roots that contain two 
consonants from the same class, as evidenced 
by the O/E near zero. However, there are far 
fewer examples of these combinations than 
would be expected if consonants could co- 
occur freely, at random. Greenberg noted that 
the classes are, for the most part, based on 
place of articulation. 

A variety of additional subgeneralizations 
have been observed by later researchers that 
further refined Greenberg’s place-based co- 
occurrence classes. McCarthy (1988, 1994) 
and Padgett (1995) observe that the coronal 
obstruents subdivided by manner of articula- 
tion as combinations of stops and fricatives 


(O/E = 0.14 and 0.04 for adjacent pairs) are 
more common than combinations of two stops 
or two fricatives (O/E = 0.52). Pierrehumbert 
(1993) showed that the liquids /l, r/ are more 
likely to be found in combination with a nasal 
than with one another. Frisch a.o. (2004) dem- 
onstrate that obstruents that differ in voicing 
are more likely to combine than obstruents that 
are the same in voicing. They also observed that 
the emphatic coronals (articulated with pha- 
ryngeal constriction) are less likely to co-occur 
with one another, and also less likely to occur 
with the dorsal and uvular stops. 

In addition to these class-based co-occur- 
rence restrictions, Greenberg (1950) observed 
that the co-occurrence constraints are most 
clearly seen in pairs of adjacent root con- 
sonants (C,C, or C,C,). However, the same 
co-occurrence classes also restrict nonadjacent 
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root consonants (C,C,), but not as strongly. In 
other words, more exceptions to the co-occur- 
rence classes are found for nonadjacent conso- 
nants, but the classes are the same. Only in the 
case of the coronal stop and fricative pairs does 
the O/E for nonadjacent pairs become greater 
than 1, but this was also the weakest restriction 
for adjacent pairs. 

In almost all cases, studies of consonant co- 
occurrence in Arabic have not differentiated the 
order of consonants combinations. However, 
Elmedlaoui (1995) noted some asymmetries 
in the co-occurrence patterns. In particular, 
combinations of stops followed by fricatives 
tend to be less common than combinations of 
fricatives followed by stops. Elmedlaoui (1995) 
claimed this was part of a more general pattern 
for roots to have a falling consonant sonority 
profile. 


3. AUTOSEGMENTAL ANALYSIS OF 
CO-OCCURRENCE 


McCarthy (1981, 19 86, 1988, 1994) pro- 
vided the first formalization of the consonant 
co-occurrence restrictions in the Arabic ver- 
bal roots, using the notation of autosegmental 
phonology. An example of the autosegmental 
representation of Arabic verbal root morphol- 
ogy is given in (1). In this representation, the 
consonant and vowel phonemes are located on 
distinct autosegmental tiers, and they are inter- 
leaved based on their links to a skeletal tier. The 
lexical content of the root is contained within 
the consonantal tier. Grammatical content is 
contained in the vowel tier and CV-skeleton 
tier. Each of the verbal root classes or binyanim 
is derived by combining the lexical consonant 
root with distinct vowel and CV-skeleton tiers 
for the verb class. 


(x) vowel tier: 


u i 
| | 
skeletal tier: C V C V 
| | 
k t 


TO 


consonant tier: 


The multitiered representation in (2) provides 
a distinct domain of representation for the 
consonant sequence as a lexical root and so 
provides a domain over which the phonotac- 
tic constraint over consonant co-occurrence 
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applies. McCarthy (1986) first proposed an 
account of the distribution of identical conso- 
nant pairs, e.g. madad, but *dadam using this 
representation. Assuming association between 
tiers in Arabic proceeds from left to right, an 
underlying root form with just two consonants, 
e.g. /m d/, would result in multiple association 
from the consonant tier to the skeletal tier, as 
shown in (2). 


GEV WG 
| \ / 
m d 


It is also theoretically possible to have a triliteral 
consonant tier with a repeated final segment 
or, for that matter, with a repeated initial seg- 
ment. Following work on the phonology of 
tone, McCarthy proposed that the > Obligatory 
Contour Principle (OCP) applies to the Ara- 
bic root consonant tier, disallowing repeated 
items. Given the OCP, the only way that a 
repeated item can appear in the surface form 
is through multiple association, and so it will 
only occur with final consonants. A more recent 
proposal within > Optimality Theory follows in 
the spirit of McCarthy’s analysis, taking these 
forms to involve copying through the process of 
> reduplication (Gafos 2003; — stem). 

McCarthy (1988) proposed extending the 
use of autosegmental representation and the 
OCP to individual place feature tiers in order 
to account for the more general co-occur- 
rence groups identified by Greenberg (1950). 
This constraint is referred to as OCP-Place. 
For example, a hypothetical root like */f t b/ 
would be represented as in (3). Individual fea- 
tures connected with place of articulation each 
occupy their own tier, and the form is ungram- 
matical because adjacent identical features on 
the labial tier violate OCP-Place. 


[lab] [lab] 
| | 

skeletal tier: *C C C 

| 


[cor] 


(3) labial tier: 


coronal tier: 


In the original McCarthy (1988) analysis, the 
consonants are divided into co-occurrence 
classes by their place of articulation features. 
The presence of additional subclasses forced 
further refinements of the representation which 
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tied into the development of feature geometry 
within phonological theory (McCarthy 1994; 
Padgett 1995). In this extension, manner fea- 
tures like [sonorant] and [continuant] are linked 
to the place tier, rather than directly to the skel- 
etal tier. OCP-Place is assumed to be violated 
only if the entire subsidiary feature structures 
for two instances of a place of articulation 
feature are identical. As a result, the coronal 
obstruent/sonorant co-occurrence classes as 
well as the stop/fricative co-occurrence classes 
are differentiated. Overall, the co-occurrence 
patterns in Arabic played an important role 
in the development of autosegmental theory 
and feature geometry, as the patterns were 
taken as evidence for tier segregation of mor- 
phological and phonological information in the 
representation. 


4. SIMILARITY ANALYSIS OF 
CO-OCCURRENCE 


Pierrehumbert (1993) claimed that the autoseg- 
mental account, and any potential refinements 
of it, are incompatible with the gradient nature 
of the co-occurrence data. In the autosegmental 
account, both the original OCP and OCP- 
Place operate with the same formal mechanism. 
They both disallow identity at some level of 
representation. However, the original OCP is 
never violated, while OCP-Place is violated to 
various degrees, especially when nonadjacent 
consonants and the manner subclasses are con- 
sidered. In order to explain the difference in 
degree between different OCP violations, a dif- 
ferent mechanism for the co-occurrence restric- 
tions is needed. 

Pierrehumbert (1993) and Frisch a.o. (2004) 
link the gradience of the co-occurrence patterns 
to the perceived similarity of the consonants 
involved as they occur in the root. They claim 
the constraint is one of similarity avoidance 
and the gradience of the co-occurrence pattern 
follows from the gradience of similarity. For 
example, consonants that share manner features 
in addition to place features are more similar to 
one another than consonants that do not share 
manner features. The other subgeneralizations, 
involving coronal sonorants, emphatic conso- 
nants, and voicing, are all predicted by similarity 
between phonemes. In addition, the similarity 
of consonants that are adjacent to one another 
is more salient than the similarity of consonants 
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that are separated by an intervening consonant, 
accounting for the effect of distance on the rate 
of co-occurrence. The diminishing restriction 
on co-occurrence over distance has also been 
demonstrated for quadrilateral roots in the 
Semitic language Tigrinya (Buckley 1997). In 
addition, the effects of multiple OCP-Place vio- 
lations have been shown to be cumulative, so 
that roots that contain more than one violation 
are even less common than roots that contain 
only a single violation (Frisch 2000). Finally, 
quantitative OCP-Place effects have been found 
in a variety of languages other than Arabic 
(Berkley 2000; Frisch a.o. 2004; Padgett 1995). 
In general, these other languages show weaker 
effects than are found in Arabic, often with no 
absolute restriction on co-occurrence. 

Taken together, these findings point toward 
the need for a gradient account of the phe- 
nomenon that goes beyond the previous rep- 
resentational solution. Frisch a.o. (2004) link 
co-occurrence to similarity stochastically using 
an S-shaped categorization function and a simi- 
larity metric based on features and natural 
classes. A second approach to gradient co- 
occurrence patterns uses the formalism of > 
Optimality Theory. Optimality Theory allows 
constraints to be violated when a constraint 
of higher importance needs to be satisfied. 
This account uses constraints against combina- 
tions of feature co-occurrence in a manner that 
replicates the similarity hierarchy symbolically 
(Alderete 1997; MacEachern 1999). In this type 
of account, constraints that prevent the combi- 
nation of several features (e.g. both place and 
manner co-occurrences) are ranked more highly 
than constraints that prevent the combination 
of fewer features (e.g. place-only co-occur- 
rence). The ranking of these constraints relative 
to faithfulness constraints (which require all 
underlying contrasts to be preserved) determines 
the degree of co-occurrence that is allowed 
or disallowed. In order to predict quantita- 
tive patterns of co-occurrence in the lexicon, 
an additional mechanism that permits variable 
ranking of constraints is needed (Hayes 2000). 
Even with these modifications, there are still 
some conceptual difficulties in using Optimal- 
ity Theory to predict the distribution of lexical 
forms (Pierrehumbert 1999). 

Note that the similarity approaches to conso- 
nant co-occurrence rule out roots that contain 
adjacent identical consonants and thus cannot 
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predict the occurrence of madad type forms 
without an additional mechanism. Frisch a.o. 
(2004) adopt the autosegmental representation 
approach, applying the similarity to the under- 
lying consonant root form, and assuming that 
the surface madad forms are derived through a 
process of spreading or reduplication. Accounts 
using Optimality Theory could adopt additional 
higher ranked constraints that take precedence 
over similarity avoidance (e.g. Rose 2000). 


5. FUNCTIONAL BASIS FOR 
DISSIMILATION 


One avenue of recent research in phonological 
theory ties phonological patterns to functional 
phonetic patterns (e.g. Hayes and Steriade 
2004).The gradient nature of the consonant 
co-occurrence constraints in Arabic and their 
analysis as a pattern of similarity avoidance 
contribute to this literature as well. In particu- 
lar, there are functional reasons to have lexical 
items that avoid repeated phonemes or highly 
similar phonemes (Berg 1998; Frisch 2004). 
Forms without repetition are easier to produce, 
perceive, and hold in short-term memory. The 
patterns in Arabic are claimed to provide par- 
ticularly compelling evidence for a functional 
basis due to their gradient nature (Frisch 2004). 
Occurrence in the lexicon is least frequent for 
forms with the highest level of similarity, which 
would be the forms that are most difficult to 
process. Forms with a lower level of similar- 
ity would be easier to process, and they occur 
more frequently in the lexicon. 
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STEFAN A. FriscH (University of South Florida) 


Phraseology 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Phraseology (also ‘idiomaticity’) is a branch of 
linguistics which deals with fixed combinations 
of words whose meaning cannot be deduced 
from the conjoined meanings of their compo- 
nents. Each combination is normally termed an 
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‘idiom’, e.g. at sixes and sevens; to put up with; 
to kick the bucket. It is to be distinguished from 
cognate terms, such as > ‘collocation’, i.e. a 
fixed combination whose components retain 
their literal meanings, e.g. economic sanctions; 
> ‘compound’, i.e. a phrase consisting of two 
or more words, rendering a new meaning, 
e.g. breakfast; ‘blend’ or ‘portmanteau’, i.e. 
an amalgamation of parts of two words or 
more yielding a new meaning, e.g. breakfast + 
lunch = brunch; > ‘metaphor’, i.e. a word that 
has undergone a semantic or stylistic shift of 
meaning, e.g. a fox when referring to a cunning 
person; and ~ ‘proverb’, i.e. a common expres- 
sion that may be understood literally but also 
conveys a deeper idea, e.g. learn to walk before 
you run. 

In spite of the limitations of the above defini- 
tion (many idioms contain one idiomatic ele- 
ment; some are not completely fixed; several 
idioms are borderline cases because they may 
also be regarded as figures of speech, mainly 
metaphors, or proverbial sayings, which may 
also be classified as idioms), the conventional 
general definition is adhered to in the present 
discussion. 

Although ‘idiom’ has several names in Ara- 
bic, such as gawl ma@tiur!s@ir, “ibdra ma@ tira, 
tabir xass, lafd/tarkib/ta‘bir maskuk, ‘ibaral 
siga maskuika, and a few more, the majority 
of classical Arabic linguists and lexicographers 
treat the idiom as a > proverb (matal). Thus, 
medieval collections of proverbs, such as al- 
Maydani’s, contain a large number of idioms 
along with proverbs, in the same way that 
matal refers to ‘adage’, ‘dictum’, ‘aphorism’, 
‘apothegm’, ‘maxim’, ‘saw’, ‘saying’, and the 
like. However, the majority of modern works 
prefer to name the idiom ta‘bir istilabi or ‘ibara 
istilabiyya. 


2. ORIGIN, SOURCE, AND 
DERIVATION OF ARABIC IDIOMS 


Although the coiners of the overwhelming 
majority of the Arabic idioms are anonymous, 
the sources of some of the idioms can be traced, 
while their derivations may easily be classi- 
fied according to their subject matter. Thus, 
the idiom al-yawm hamiya I|-watis ‘there was 
fierce fighting’ is attributed to the Prophet 
Muhammad, who coined it on the day of the 
Battle of Hunayn in 630 CLE. (cf. Ibn al-Atir, 
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Matal 49-50). The idiom Ia yamliku qitmir ‘he 
does not own a thing’ is based on the Quran 
(Q. 35/13), while the idiom istansara |-bugat 
lit. ‘the sparrow has become like an eagle’, i.e. 
‘the weak pretends to be or has become strong’, 
is derived from the animal world. However, 
as in the case of proverbs, reliance cannot be 
automatically placed on the information con- 
tained in background stories provided by lexi- 
cographers, or echoed in the idiom itself about 
the inventor of the idiom or the circumstances 
of its coining. Thus, for the idiom ‘ald ?abliha 
tajni Baraqis ‘Baraqish has brought disaster on 
her own people’, the Lisan al-‘Arab gives five 
different versions of the circumstances in which 
the idiom was coined. 

The following are the main sources of Arabic 
idioms: 


i. TheQurdn.Examples: qurra‘ayn(Q.25/74, 
28/9, 32/17) ‘consolation, comfort’; ‘ala gab 
gqawsayn (Q. 53/9) ‘very close; imminent’; 
ma nazzalaPanzala llah biba min sultan 
(Q. 7/71 and passim) ‘absurd; baseless’. 

ii. The Bible. Although we may assume that 
Arabic has never borrowed any idiom 
from Biblical Hebrew directly, it is quite 
feasible that Christian Arabs have bor- 
rowed idioms from the Old and New 
Testament through the available transla- 
tions of the Bible. Examples: kab al-fid@ 
‘scapegoat’ (Leviticus 16:10); sayba ft wad 
‘a cry in the wilderness’ (Matthew 3:3, 
based on Isaiah 40:3). 

iii. The Hadit. Examples: al-ganima al-barida 
‘easy prey’ (based on a dictum attrib- 
uted to the Prophet Muhammad, who said 
as-sawm fi S-Sit@ al-ganima_ al-barida 
‘fast in winter is easy’; Lisdn al-‘Arab s.v. 
g-n-m). 

iv. Poetry. Examples: la naga lahu wa-la jamal 
(ft hada Iamr) ‘he has nothing to do with 
it’ (part of a verse by Mu’ayyid ad-Din at- 
Tugra?, 1061-1121). 

v. Proverbs. Example: j@a bi-qarnay himar 
‘to return empty-handed’ (based on the 
proverb dahaba I-himar yatlubu qarnayn 
fa-ada maslim al-udunayn ‘the donkey 
went to look for horns and returned with 
its ears cut off’). 

vi. Folklore. Example: watad Juba ‘foothold’ 
(based on an amusing folktale about the 
famous mythical person named Juha, who 
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was ‘emotionally’ attached to a peg in his 
old house). 

Historical events. Example: ba‘da xarab 
al-Basra lit. ‘after the destruction of Basra’, 
ie. ‘after giving up hope’. 

Technical terms. Example: bund marbat 
al-faras lit. ‘this is the place where the 
mare is tied to’, i.e. ‘there lies the rub’. 
Colloquial Arabic. Example: madda rijlahu 
bi-qadr_ kis@ihi/madda rijlayhi bi-qadr 
libafihi ‘he stretched his feet to the size of 
his carpet/blanket’ (based on the proverbs 
‘ala qadd bsatak midd ijrék = mudd rijlaka 
‘ala qadr al-kis@). 

Calque. Example: darra r-ramad fi l-“uyun 
‘to throw dust in someone’s eyes’. 


3. THE MORPHOLOGY OF IDIOMS 


Morphologically, Arabic idioms may be divided 
into six main categories: 


i. One-word idioms which have become ordi- 
nary lexemes, usually as a result of ellipsis 
or amalgamation. These are divided into five 
categories: 

a. Aphetic; a single-word utterance origi- 


nally constituting part of a phrase or 
sentence, which at some stage was short- 
ened, e.g. Sa’naka lit. ‘your matter’, i.e. 
‘do as you like’, which was originally 
imal sa@naka bihi. 

. Substantival; when an adjective acquires 

the meaning of the substantive it quali- 
fies and becomes an independent word, 
e.g. ad-dunyd/al-daxira lit. ‘the near/the 
far’, instead of al~ard (or ad-dar) ad- 
dunya/al-axira ‘this world/the hereafter’; 
al-musiba lit. ‘the hitting’, instead of ad- 
darba al-musiba lit. ‘the hitting blow’, 
i.e. ‘disaster’. 
The first part of an > ?idafa convey- 
ing the meaning of the combination, e.g. 
talib ‘seeking’, short for talib al-ilm lit. 
‘seeker of knowledge’, i.e. ‘student’; gati‘a 
‘enmity among relatives’, short for gati‘at 
ar-rabim lit. ‘rupture of the womb’. 

. > Compounds (nahbt); when two words 
amalgamate, yielding a new meaning, e.g. 
talasa ‘to become nothing [la Say]; to be 
suppressed’; ra@’smal lit. ‘head of assets’, 
i.e. ‘capital’. Many compounds are the 


i. 


ll. 


iv. 


Vi. 


4. 


result of Turkish or Persian influence, 
e.g. g@immaqam ‘commander’ (from 
g@ im ‘standing’ and maqam ‘place, posi- 
tion’); ‘ardhal ‘petition’. 


e. Idiomatic duals; one word in the dual 


instead of two words, yielding a new 
meaning, e.g. al’abmarani lit. ‘the two 
red ones’, i.e. ‘wine and meat’; al-xafiqani 
lit. ‘the two throbbing ones’, i.e. ‘East 
and West’. 
Phrasal or prepositional verbs. Widely 
common in English, in particular, there are 
several examples in Arabic too. They refer 
to verbs which, in combination with prepo- 
sitions, yield a new meaning that cannot 
be deduced from the denotative meaning 
of the verb. The verb ?axada ‘to take’, for 
instance, may be used with the following 
prepositions: ’axada bi- ‘to grab, acquire, 
keep, observe, follow, initiate, admonish’; 


-axada ‘ald ‘to hold against, blame’; ’axada 


‘an ‘to learn, acquire knowledge’; ’axada 
fi ‘to begin’; ?axada min ‘to understand, 
infer, deduce’; ?axada bi-...’ild...‘to lead 
to’. The verb bala may be used with the fol- 
lowing prepositions: bala dina ‘to prevent’; 
bala bayna ‘to come between’. 
Prepositional phrases. These are combina- 
tions consisting of prepositions followed by 
nouns, e.g. bayna yadayhi lit. ‘between his 
hands’, i.e. ‘in front of him’; fr’atna@ lit. ‘in 
the folds’, i.e. ‘during’. 

Phrasal particles. These are particles (pre- 
positions, conjunctions, pronouns, etc.) 
which, when combined, yield a new mean- 
ing, e.g. hdda 7ild ‘this in addition to...’; 
‘ala ?an ‘on condition that’. 


Semi-idioms, i.e. combinations in which one 
component retains its denotative meaning, 
e.g. raja‘a bi-sifr al-yadayn ‘to return empty 
handed’; ta‘ana fi s-sinn ‘to be advanced in 


> 


age’. 
Full idioms, i.e. combinations yielding a 
new meaning altogether, e.g. daraba ’axmds 
fi or livasdds ‘to be at one’s wit’s end’; 
Samma‘a I-fatla ‘to slip away, abscond’. 


THE GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE 


OF IDIOMS 


Broadly speaking, idioms are structured as 
phrases (or part of clauses) or sentences. 
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i. Phrasal idioms may be structured mainly as: 


a. 


b. 


noun + adjective, e.g. dla samm@ ‘willing 
tool’; at-tabur al-xamis ‘fifth column’ 

attribute/participle + substantive in annex- 
ation (iddfa), e.g. xafif ad-dam ‘charm- 
ing, easygoing’; tawil al-bal ‘patient’; tahir 
at-tiyab ‘with a flawless character’; na‘im 
ad-dufr ‘young’; maktuf al-aydi ‘helpless’ 
verbal noun (> masdar) + substantive in 
annexation, e.g. rababat al-fan@ ‘hospi- 
tality’; jawalan al-yad ‘embezzlement’ 


. nouns in annexation, e.g. masqat ar-ra’s 


‘birthplace’; dat al-bayn ‘enmity’ 

noun annexed to proper name, e.g. 
mawdid ‘Urqub ‘deceptive promises’; 
jaz@ Sinimmar lit. ‘Sinimar’s award’, i.e. 
‘to requite good with evil’ 

elative + min + substantive/proper name, 
e.g. -andar min al-gurab al-a‘sam ‘rarer 
than a white-footed crow’; ’akdab min 
Musaylima ‘a greater liar than Musay- 
lima’. These may be regarded as proverbs 
as well. 


. Binomials 


1. With the same noun repeated: either 
without any addition, e.g. ba‘dubum 
ba‘dan ‘each other’; or linked by a 
conjunction, e.g. Sayan fa-Sayan ‘bit 
by bit’; or linked by a preposition, 
e.g. ra’s bi-ra’s ‘alike’; or both linked 
by prepositions, e.g. ff |-fatra ba‘da I- 
fatra ‘once in a while’; 

2. With different nouns or participles: 
either without any addition (itbd‘), 
e.g. xarab yabab ‘complete destruc- 
tion’; or linked by a conjuction, e.g. 
°axd wa-radd ‘discussion, debate’; or 
linked by a preposition, e.g. ra’s ‘ala 
‘aqib ‘upside down’; or both linked 
by prepositions, e.g. min ?awwalihi 
ila ?dxiribi ‘from A to Z’; or linked 
by a preposition and a conjunction, 
e.g. bi-l-ba wa-d-dira’ ‘with might 
and main’; or preceded by a nega- 
tive particle and linked by a conjunc- 
tion, e.g. 1a fatil wa-Ia naqir ‘nothing’; 
or preceded by a preposition and a 
negative particle and a conjunction 
followed by a negative particle, e.g. 
bi-la kitab wa-la sunna ‘lawlessness’. 


ii. Idiomatic sentences occur when an idiom 
constitutes an independent sentence or, 
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more commonly, a clause in a compound 
or complex sentence. The main types of this 
category are: 


a. 


b. 


verb + subject, e.g. darra garnubu ‘to 
begin to show’ 

verb + direct object, e.g. mala’a I-‘ayn ‘to 
satisfy completely’ 


. verb + indirect object, e.g. ixtalata |-habil 


bi-n-nabil ‘to be completely confused’ 


. verb + adverb, e.g. tafarraqu ?aydi saba 


‘to scatter in all directions’ 

verb + absolute accusative (maful 
mutlaq), e.g. °arsala |-kalam ’irsdlan ‘to 
speak without restraint’ 

verb + verb, e.g. saraba wa-maraha ‘to 
do as one likes’ 

verb + verb + object, e.g. ’agama d- 
dunya wa-aqiadaba ‘to move heaven 
and earth’ 


. verb + object + object, e.g. daraba wajh 


al’~amr wa-‘aynahu ‘to touch on the very 
essence of a matter’ 

verb + adverb + adverb, e.g. ‘dda sdliman 
ganiman ‘to return safe and sound’ 
nominal sentence, e.g. ka-anna ‘ala 
rwusibim at-tayr ‘they are silent with 


> 


awe 


. compound sentence, e.g. yuqaddimu rijl 


wa-ywaxxiru ?uxrd ‘he hesitates’ 
complex sentence, e.g. ya‘lamu min’ayna 
twkalu I|-katif ‘to fall on one’s feet’ 


5. THE SEMANTICS OF IDIOMS 


Semantically, Arabic idioms may be divided into 
five main categories: 


Conceivable figurative idioms. The idioms 
which belong to this category get their 
intensity from the literal meaning of the 
expression which is behind the idiomatic 
meaning (‘metaphorization’). These may be 
subdivided into three main groups: 


a. 


b. 


Gestures, e.g. basata dird‘ayhi lit. ‘to 
spread one’s arms’, i.e. ‘to welcome’ 
Actions, e.g. ?axada ‘ala ‘atiqihi lit. ‘to 
carry on the shoulder’, i.e. ‘to undertake 
a task’ 

Hyperboles, e.g. dabat ?adfarubu lit. ‘his 
fingernails melted’, i.e. ‘to strive in vain’ 


Inconceivable figurative idioms. The idi- 
oms which belong to this category have no 
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conceivable literal meaning, e.g. raqqasa 

al-hanajir lit. ‘it made throats dance’, i.e. 

‘to provoke loud laughter’; waga‘at al-‘ayn 

‘ala I-‘ayn lit. ‘the eye fell over the eye’, i.e. 

‘fighting broke out’. 

Allusive idioms. These are idioms which are 

part of the cultural bond of Arab society, 

alluding to religion, history, literature, folk- 
lore, and the like, e.g. yaxlutu bayna sa‘ban 
wa-ramadan lit. ‘he confounds Sa‘ban with 

Ramadan’, i.e. ‘he does not know his right 

hand from his left’. 

Idioms containing obsolete words, which 

are usually used only in this idiom, e.g. 

-atali@a Sayan fariyyan ‘to do something 

unheard of’; ’alqa I-xabar ‘ala rusaylatihi 

‘he did not take the matter seriously’. 

Miscellaneous categories. These refer to 

special cases of idioms which may have 

intrinsic features or may belong to more 
than one category: 

a. Binomials (itba‘) [see above for their 
morphological structure]. These may 
contain the same word repeated, e.g. ‘al 
al-‘al ‘excellent’; the same root repeated, 
e.g.ad‘af mudd afa ‘manifold’; synonyms 
or cognates, e.g. zift wa-qutran ‘unpleas- 
ant, awkward’; two words with opposite 
meaning, e.g. bayna ‘asiyya wa-dubaha 
‘overnight, suddenly’; a word that is 
only added for rhyming purposes, e.g. 
la ya‘rifu l-hayy min al-layy ‘he wouldn’t 
know a snake from a garden hose’. 

b. Common expressions. These include 
civilities, > greetings, wishes, swearing, 
exclamations, oaths, vocatives, and rhe- 
torical and parenthetical expressions, 
e.g. ?ahlan wa-sablan ‘welcome!’; bay- 
yada llahu wajhahu ‘may God make 
him happy"; ‘ald t-t@ir al-maymiin ‘bon 
voyage!’; la ‘alayka ‘don’t worry!’; ya 
salam ‘good Lord!’; wa-hbaydat ra’si lit. 
‘by the life of my head’, i.e. ‘I swear by 
my life’. 

c. Terminology. Various terms referring 
to different disciplines are also idio- 
matic, e.g. lisan bal ‘organ [of a party, 
movement etc.]’; radd fi'l ‘reaction’; ‘ala 
-amwaj alatir ‘on the radio’; d@ira 
ma arif ‘encyclopedia’. 


6. STYLISTIC ASPECTS OF IDIOMS 


Generally, idioms contribute to the clarity and 
aesthetic of the utterance and therefore play a 
decisive role in shaping its style, often elevating 
it to a very high status of literary expression. 
Stylistically, the idiom may fulfill three main 
functions. In the first place, since no mono- 
lexemic equivalent exists, the idiom fills a 
lacuna in the language. The alternative would 
be a lengthy explanation, for instance for the 
expression ’adla dalwahu bayna ad-dil@ or 
?adla bi-dalwihi fi d-dil@ ‘to make one’s con- 
tribution [together with others]; to add one’s 
touch’. Additionally, the idiom offers informa- 
tion that is not conveyed by the single lexeme, 
as in the expression alga ribdlahu/alqa ‘asa t- 
tirbal ‘to stop [after a long journey]’, instead of 
the general verbs wagqafa/tawaqqafa ‘to stop’. 
Finally, the main function of the idiom is to 
offer a more aesthetic and even more pictur- 
esque utterance than the common word, as in 
the expression tala‘a ‘ala bab Allah lit. ‘to turn 
up before God’s door’, instead of irtazaqa ‘to 
earn one’s bread’. 

Moreover, idioms are often used as figures of 
speech to intensify the rhetoric of the speaker 
or writer. The most common figurative idioms 
are: 


i. Simile, e.g. ka-l-m@ al-jari lit. ‘like flowing 
water’, i.e. ‘fluently’; wadib wuduh as- 
Sams ft rabi‘at an-nabar ‘clear as daylight’ 

ii. —> Metaphor, e.g. agama wazn kabir ‘to 
attach great importance’; ddrat raha I- 
barb ‘the war broke out’ 

iii. Metonymy, e.g. gasir al-ba ‘powerless’; 
labm wa-dam “flesh and blood’ 

iv. Synecdoche, e.g. talaba yadaha ‘to ask her 
hand in marriage’; masqat ar-ra’s ‘birth- 
place’ 

v. Epithet, eg. rasulu Ilab ‘the Prophet 
Muhammad’; an-ndtiqun bi-d-dad lit. 
‘those who pronounce the > dda’, i.e. ‘the 
Arabs’ 

vi. — Euphemism, e.g. intaqgala ?ila rabmat 
Allah ‘he died’; bayt al-adab ‘latrine’ 

vii. Hyperbole, e.g. zawba‘a fi finjan ‘a storm 

in a teacup’; hadaf tatagattau dunabu I- 

-a‘naq ‘an unattainable goal’ 

Litotes, e.g. 1a ba’s bihi ‘considerable; not 

bad’; la yustala bi-ndarihi ‘invincible’ 


Vill. 
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ix. Merismus, e.g. saba ?am ’aqla‘a ‘under all 
circumstances’; al-qdsi wa-d-ddni ‘every- 
body’ 

x. Polyptoton, e.g. nasaja nasjahu ‘to imitate 
(someone)’; kataba kitabahu ‘to marry 
(someone)’ 


7. THE COHESION OF IDIOMS 


By definition the idiom is made of a combina- 
tion of words which together convey a new 
meaning. This suggests an ‘en bloc cluster’ char- 
acterized by semantic stability, which does not 
allow any morphological, syntactic, or seman- 
tic changes in the structure or the substituting 
of its components. Thus, the idiom ’aqama 
d-dunyad wa-aq‘adahd ‘to move heaven and 
earth’ cannot be transposed to *rafa‘a |“alam 
wa~ajlasahu, etc. Nevertheless, a large number 
of idioms have undergone certain semantic 
changes, mainly by using synonyms, e.g. kasafa 
n-nigablal-qind‘, rafa‘aPazaha s-sitar, ?amata I- 
litam, all meaning ‘to reveal, disclose’; zdda digt 
‘ala *ibala/zada t-tin ballan/zada n-nar diram ‘to 
add fuel to the flames’. 

Moreover, morphological changes which 
allow grammatical and syntactic variation may 
also occur, often affecting the meaning, e.g. 
°inna |-bugat bi-ardina yastansir became istan- 
sara |-bugat ‘the small bird became like an 
eagle’. The proverb idrib al-hadid ma dama 
barid ‘strike while the iron is hot’? became an 
idiom: daraba ft badid barid ‘to take futile steps, 
beat the air’. The expression badd min talatat 
al-mustabilat ‘this is one of the three impossible 
things’ became hada rabi al-mustahilat ‘this is 
the fourth impossible thing’. 


8. THE USE OF IDIOMS 


Since idioms are more emotive than the equiva- 
lent single word and often carry more weight, 
it is not surprising that users of the language 
prefer to incorporate idioms into their written 
texts or in their speech for enriching and embel- 
lishing their style. Literature at large, the media, 
and Arab writers, essayists, orators, politicians, 
and intellectuals use scores of idioms, which 
have a great impact on the hearer or the reader. 
Thus, when Yusuf Idris describes the eager- 
ness of one of his protagonists to visit Vienna, 
he prefers to tell the reader that Vienna was 
dallatahu |-mansuda lit. ‘his sought-after lost 
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sheep’, i.e. ‘the goal of his persistent search, the 
object of a long-cherished wish’. Such an idiom 
is certainly more expressive and emotional than 
the ordinary words for ‘target’? or ‘wish and 
desire’. Similarly, when describing the absent- 
mindedness of one of his protagonists, Najib 
Mahfuz tells us that la ya‘rifu rasahu min 
rijlayhi lit. ‘he does not know his head from 
his legs’, i.e. ‘he does not know his right hand 
from his left?. Moreover, paraphrasing prov- 
erbs and idioms, a favorite pastime of writers, 
also carries an emotional impact, especially 
when the common phrase is in the background, 
as in hal aslaha I-‘ahd ma ?afsadabu I-fasidiun? 
(an-Nahar 1.5. 1974, 2/1) ‘did time mend what 
the immoral people have corrupted?’. This is 
a paraphrase of the famous proverb /a yuslibu 
l‘attar ma ?afsadabu d-dabr ‘no perfumer can 
repair what time has destroyed’. Finally, daily 
expressions may carry more weight than a 
common word, as in the expression bi-r-rif@ 
wa-l-banin ‘may you enjoy happiness and have 
children!’, which as a wish to a newlywed cou- 
ple is more expressive than the general good 
wish mabrik ‘be blessed!’. 
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AVIHAI SHIVTIEL (Leeds) 
Pidgin Arabic > Ki-Nubi; Juba Arabic 


Pidgin Arabic: Bongor Arabic 
1. GENERAL 


1.1 Area 


Bongor Arabic, locally called drab ana bongor, 
less often turku or turgu, is a pidginized form 
of Arabic that is spoken in southwestern Chad 
in the Mayo-Kebbi area, more specifically in 
Bongor, a city which is close to the border with 
Cameroon. 

Bongor Arabic is used as a lingua franca 
between the Masa (or Masana) and the Tupuri 
(two populations who speak a Chadic language 
and a Niger-Congo language respectively) on 
the one hand, and Arabic-speaking traders 
from the north on the other. There are no data 
concerning the number of speakers. 

Information concerning the actual develop- 
ment of Bongor Arabic is contradictory: some 
observers consider that Muslim Masa and 
Tupuri families tend to teach their children 
Bongor Arabic in addition to or instead of their 
own language, while others say that Bongor 
Arabic is more and more influenced by Chad- 
ian dialectal Arabic, which competes with it 
(> Chad). If the former assertion is correct, it 
may lead to the formation of a creolized form 
of Bongor Arabic (see Sec. 1.2). 


1.2 Bongor Arabic as a pidgin 


A pidgin language is usually seen as a speech 
form without native speakers (the main feature 
distinguishing a pidgin and a creole) which is 
therefore primarily used as a means of com- 
munication among people who do not share a 
common language (> pidginization). Pidgin is 
a simplified form of language compared to the 
lexifier language, especially with respect to the 
morphology and the lexicon. Pidgins are born 
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and used in specific social situations: intereth- 
nic contacts, contacts among traders, contacts 
between colonial people and local workers, etc. 
(Arends a.o. 1994). 

The lexifier of Bongor Arabic is obviously 
Chadian Arabic, which is seen as a dialectal 
group, not as one specific variety of Arabic 
spoken in Chad, since there is more than one 
Arabic dialect in the country (Jullien de Pom- 
merol 1997). Chadian Arabic itself belongs to 
Western Sudanese Arabic (Kaye 1976). 

The main features that render Bongor Arabic 
a pidginized form of Chadian Arabic are the 
following: 


i. The long vowels are replaced mainly by 
stressed vowels. 

ii. Some phonemes tend to disappear (/x/ > /k/ 
in kali ‘to let’) or to be modified (/8/ > /s/ in 
masi ‘to go’, /f/ > /p/ in pi ‘in, to’). 

iii. Lack of gender distinction. 

iv. Lack of derivational morphology. 

v. The article al- is replaced by the demon- 
strative dd and ddlda. 

vi. The genitive is almost always analytic. 

vii. The inflection of the verb is marked by the 

independent pronoun alone. 

. The negation particle stands at the end of 

the sentence. 


1.3. Historical background 


A pidginized form of Arabic, called Turku 
(Tourkou), was already in use in southern 
Chad, and even in Nigeria and what is now 
Central African Republic, in the last decades of 
the roth century. At the beginning of the zoth 
century, Derendiger (1912) noted that various 
forms of Arabic were spoken in Chad, includ- 
ing a pidginized form. Turku was mentioned 
by Lethem (1920), describing a form of Arabic 
spoken in Bornu, Nigeria. He attributed its 
origin to Rabeh, a Nubian trader who estab- 
lished himself in Chad in 1879. This language 
was later described by a French officer, Muraz 
(1930), in a booklet which was analyzed by 
Tosco and Owens (1993). 

Quite apart from the name of the language 
itself and the area in which it was spoken, there 
are many parallels in the phonology, morpho- 
syntax, and lexicon of the two languages. How- 
ever, more research is needed to understand the 
evolution from the pidgin described by Muraz 
to today’s Bongor Arabic. 
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1.4 Bongor Arabic in relation to other 
Arabic pidgins and creoles 


At least two other Arabic Pidgins and Creoles 
are spoken nowadays: > Juba Arabic, which 
is spoken in southern Sudan, and > Ki-Nubi, 
which is spoken mainly in Kenya and Uganda. 
Here we present the main features that Bongor 
Arabic on the one hand, and Juba Arabic and 
Ki-Nubi on the other, have in common, as well 
as differences between them: 
Common features: 


i. Many phonological processes are alike. 
ii. There is no consonant gemination. 
iii. Long vowels are replaced by stressed 
vowels. 
iv. The 2nd person plural independent pro- 
noun is built on the singular. 
v. Nominal and verbal derivational morphol- 
ogy is very poor. 
vi. There is no gender distinction. 
vii. The definite article has disappeared and is 
replaced by demonstrative pronouns. 
. Verbal inflection is marked by Tense- 
Mood-Aspect markers. 
ix. The negation stands at the end of the sen- 
tence (Ugandan Ki-Nubi). 
x. A large part of the lexicon is common, 
especially the verbal roots, mainly built on 
the imperative forms of the lexifier. 


These common features may be divided into two 
categories: those features that can be explained 
by the fact that the lexifiers of Bongor Arabic 
and other Arabic pidgins and creoles belong to 
the same group, the Sudanese/Chadian Arabic 
dialects, and those features that cannot be 
explained by this common origin but are found 
in many other processes of pidginization or 
creolization, such as the lack of gender dis- 
tinction and the use of Tempus-Modus-Aspect 
markers. 

However, there are also differences between 
Bongor Arabic and Ki-Nubi and Juba Arabic. 
The main ones are: 


i. Some specific phonological processes, 
probably linked to the substratum, like /f/ 
> /p/ and /t/ > /d/. 

ii. Tempus-Modus-Aspect markers: Where 
Juba Arabic and Ki-Nubi use @, gi-, and 
bi- as main Tempus-Modus-Aspect mark- 
ers, Bongor Arabic uses @ and gdy-. 
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iii. The lexicon. Many lexical items/dialectical 
lexifiers are different: and (BA), bitd (JA), ta 
(KN) ‘of’; ora (BA), and kélem (KN, JA) ‘to 
say’; ydtu (BA), muni (KN, JA) ‘who’; almé 
(BA), moéyo (KN, JA) ‘water’; antu (BA), 
wedi (KN, J) ‘to give’, dar (BA), and béle 
(KN, JA) ‘country’. 

iv. The adstrate. While Bongor Arabic lexicon 
is influenced by French, Juba Arabic is influ- 
enced by English and Arabic, and Ki-Nubi 
by Swahili and English. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 
2.1.1 Consonants 
labials dentals palatals 
plosives voiceless p t é 
voiced b d j 
fricatives voiceless f s § 
voiced v 
nasals m n ny 
vibrants r 
laterals | 
semivowels w y 


velars_ glottals 
k h 

& 

ng 


There is no consonant gemination. Some speak- 
ers tend to replace /f/ by /p/ and /t/ by /d/. 


2.1.2 Vowels 


These vowels may also be realized long, but the 
vowel length is not distinctive. 


2.1.3. The syllable 

The patterns of the syllable are v, vC, Cv, and 
CvC, as in d-na ‘T, al ‘that, who’ (relative pro- 
noun), dd ‘this’ and dar ‘country’. 


2.1.4 Accent 

There is a tonic accent (which in most cases 
corresponds diachronically to the long vowel or 
the stressed vowel in the lexifier: kalam ‘word’, 
dérib ‘way’), which may be distinctive for some 
words, like dna ‘T and and ‘of’. 
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2.2 Morphology 


2.2.1 Pronouns 

Bongor Arabic distinguishes between independ- 
ent and suffix pronouns, although the pronouns 
of the 3rd person are similar: 


independent suffix 
pronouns pronouns 
3rd sg. hu -hu 
2nd sg. intilindi -k(i) 
Ist sg. dna -(y)i 
3rd sg. (h)uman -uman 
and sg. indukum -kui(m) 
Ist sg. anina -na 


The independent pronouns are used in four 
cases: 


i. Subject of nominal sentences: uman sdra 
dolda ‘they are Sara’ 

ii. Subject of verbal sentences: dna ori lé-hu ‘I 
told him’ 

iii. Object of verbs: dna kulu doru ori inti ‘me, 
too, I want to tell you’ 

iv. After a preposition: hu god ma dna fi b6n- 
gor ‘he stayed with me in Bongor’ 


They may also be used as possessors: aku and 
dna ‘my brother’. 

The suffix pronouns are used after the pos- 
sessive marker and and the preposition Je: usm 
and-y kaltima ‘my name is Kaltuma’, anina 
gdy-so lé-ku sdkol da ‘we will do this for you’. 

The relative pronoun has a unique form, al, 
and demonstrative pronouns are dd (sg.) and 


délda (pl.). 


2.2.2 Adverbs 

6wul ‘before, formerly’, dsa, dsada ‘now’, 
alyom ‘today’, ambakir ‘tomorrow’, lahdsa ‘up 
to now’, dd ‘so, that way’, kulu ‘too’, séme 
‘well’, Siya ‘few’, ketir ‘very’, bini ‘here’, hinak 
‘there’, ké ké ‘so-and-so, here and there’, batdn 
‘again, still’, ma...batdn ‘not anymore’, wén 
‘where?’, kikép ‘how?’, lé ‘why ?’. 


2.2.3 Prepositions 
min ‘from’, dl ‘in, inside’. 


2.2.4 Conjunctions 
u, o ‘and’, aw ‘or’, wald (interrogative), lakin 
‘but’, asdn ‘because’. 
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2.2.5 Nouns and adjectives 

There is no productive marker of word classes, 
the distribution of the words being their main 
indication. 


2.2.5.1 Gender 

There is no morphological gender distinction: 
uléd sakdr ‘a young boy’, bindya sakdr ‘a young 
girl’. 


2.2.5.2 Number 

There is no dual (the suffix -én is still present 
in the numerals, but it is not productive: tinén 
‘two’, mitén ‘two hundred’). The majority of 
nouns have no morphological plural, plural- 
ity being marked by the demonstrative doélda, 
or by quantifiers like katir ‘many’ or kul ‘all’: 
mer dolda ‘the mayors’, sdra dolda ‘the Sara’, 
kalam katir katir ‘(many) questions’. However, 
some nouns may bear the suffix -in as a plural 
marker: malan, malan-in ‘full’; way, wad-in 
‘some’; gdid, gaid-in ‘staying’. Other plural 
markers may occur, but these are less com- 
mon: internal plural, e.g. rajil ‘man’/rujal ‘men’, 
kebir/kubar ‘big’; and suppletive plural, e.g. 
nddum ‘person’/nas ‘people’, mara ‘woman’/ 
awin ‘women’. 


2.2.6 Numerals 

Etymologically, all the numerals (way, tinén, 
talata, drba, kdmsa, etc.) are related to the 
Arabic lexicon. However, the unit always fol- 
lows the ten — a feature which also appears in 
other varieties of Chadian Arabic: dsara u kamsa 
‘fifteen’. The speaker may switch to French to 
express high numbers: trente mille, quarante 
mille ‘thirty thousand, forty thousand’. 


2.2.7. The verb 


2.2.7.1 Verbal form 

All the verbs have a unique form, which is 
the verbal stem. There is no derivational mor- 
phology, except for some compound verbs with 
sé ‘to do’, like s6 sardgi ‘to steal’, s6 mer ‘to 
become a mayor’, s6 mersi ‘to thank’. 


2.2.7.2 Inflection 

The perfect is marked by the use of the non- 
inflected verb stem: hu mdsi ‘he went’, while 
the imperfect is marked by the prefix gdy-: 
indukum gday-mdsi wén? ‘where are you [pl.] 
going?’. The marker kalds may reinforce the 
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perfect: kalas uman maso ‘they are gone’. All 
markers are in preverbal position. 


2.2.7.2.1 Perfect 

3rd sg. hum asi 

and sg. indi mdsi 

Ist sg. dna masi 

3rd pl. uman masi 
and pl. = indukum masi 
tst pl. anina masi 
2.2.7.2.2 Imperfect 
3rdsg. hu gady-mdsi 
and sg. indi gdy-mdsi 
Ist sg. dna gay-masi 
3rd pl. uman gay-masi 
2nd pl.  indukum gday-mdsi 
tst pl. anina gday-masi 


From the point of view of tense, the non- 
inflected verb mainly renders the past, while 
gdy- may be used for the present as well as the 
future: indi gay-drfu bongor mdafi? ‘don’t you 
know Bongor?’, ambakir da dna gay mdsi suk 
‘tomorrow Il go to the market’, sana al gdy- 
ja da dna gay-masi france ‘next year I'll go to 
France’. 

Stative verbs may be used without gdy-, even 
in the present: dna déru arge ‘I want [to drink] 
alcohol’; be kalam drab da indi drpu mdfi? ‘you 
don’t know it in Arabic?’. 


2.2.7.2.3 The imperative 

The imperative is rendered by the use of the 
verbal root alone: ori ‘say’, asérbi ‘drink’. For 
some verbs, there is a suppletive form of imper- 
ative: dmsi ‘to go’ (mdsi ‘to go’). However, the 
verb is often preceded by the 2nd person pro- 
noun: kalam da indi or dna ‘explain to me the 
problem’, sopér, indi dgip ‘driver, stop’. 


2.2.7.2.4 The subjunctive 

The verb introduced by an auxiliary is always 
noninflected: almé and-ku al gay-jd kasurti bét 
and-na ‘your [pl.] water which comes to destroy 
our houses’, dna gdy-dort ort kalam da ‘I want 
to say this’. 
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2.3. Syntax 


2.3.1. Noun phrase 

2.3.1.1 Definiteness 

The demonstrative pronouns are used as defi- 
nite markers: dérib dd ‘the road’, journalistes 
dolda ‘the journalists’. Indefiniteness may be 
marked by the omission of the definite marker, 
as in hu gay-adulu lé-na dérib ‘he will build a 
road for us’, or by the use of the numeral way 
‘one’, as in mdra way ‘a womar or dna gdy-oru 
kalam way ‘I will say something’. 


2.3.1.2 Modifiers 

The noun modifier — demonstrative/definite 
marker, adjective, numeral — always stands 
after the noun: iydl da ‘the kids’ or ‘these kids’, 
bindya sakdr ‘a young girl’, rujdl tinén ‘two 


> 


men. 


2.3.1.3. Number agreement 

Since many words have no specific plural 
marker, the agreement is not systematic: bakdn 
ishirin ‘twenty places’; anina ma masds ‘we are 
no witches’. However, rujal tinén ‘two men’ is 
also found. 


2.3.1.4 Genitive 

The genitive marker is and. It may be followed 
by a suffix pronoun: hasdy and-y ‘my stick’, 
kalam and-ki ‘your speech’, bet and-hu ‘his 
house’; or by a noun: kalém and depité da 
‘the deputy’s speech’, nddum and sar ‘a man 
from Sarh’, gurs and petrol ‘the money of the 
oil’. The use of synthetic genitive may also 
occur, but it is very rare and often renders spe- 
cific expressions or compounds: kalam nasdra 
‘French’, kalam drab ‘Arabic’, kdSam bar ‘river- 
bank’ etc. 


2.3.1.5 Comparative 

There is no elative form. The comparative is 
marked by futu after the adjective: mamdt da 
tawil futu ali ‘Mamat is taller than Ali’. 


2.3.1.6 Relative clauses 
The relative clause is introduced by al: hu kalam 
al fi gélb and-k ‘this is the thing that you keep 
in your heart’, da almé and-ku al gdy-ja kdsuru 
bét and-na ‘this is your [pl.] water which comes 
and destroys our houses’. 
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2.3.1.7 Reduplication 

Reduplication may be used to emphasize the 
meaning of an adjective or an adverb: nas 
kubdr kubdr ‘very important persons’, lampa 
dolda al fog fog da ‘the lamps which are above’, 
kalam katir katir ‘(many) questions’. 


2.3.2 The verb phrase 


2.3.2.1 Phrase order 

The phrase order is SVO: dna stfu sokol da ‘I 
saw this’, hu gdy-adulu bét and-hu ‘he builds 
his house’. However, topicalization is quite 
common: dérib da bes anina doru ‘we want 
this road’. 


2.3.2.2 Indirect discourse 

After the verbs gal and ori, ori ‘to say’, the par- 
ticle ké is often used: indukuim bas hdsa gal ké 
potrol pi dar and-kum ‘now you say that there 
is oil in your country’. 


2.3.2.3. Existential and possessive sentences 
An existential sentence is usually marked by the 
use of pi or ff (mapi or mafi in a negative sen- 
tence): opital fi fi béngor ‘there is a hospital in 
Bongor’. But fi may also be omitted: indukum 
bas hasa gal ké petrol pi dar and-kum ‘now you 
[pl.] say that there is oil in your country’. 

The possessive sentence is rendered by vari- 
ous expressions: 


i. Possessor + gay be (lit. ‘to be with’) + Pos- 
sessed, as in dna gay be wadir jedid ‘I have 
a new car’. 

ii. Possessor + be + Possessed, as in dna be aku 
ana-ye tinén ‘I have two brothers’. 

iii. Possessor + Possessed + Existential word, as 
in intida livre way bas andki fi sé ‘you have 
a book’. 


In the last two expressions, possession is empha- 
sized by and + possessive pronoun. 


2.3.3. Negation 
The marker mafi or mapi is used to negate both 
nominal and verbal sentences. It occurs usually 
in sentence-final position: dna uti mapi, ‘I am 
not stupid’, dna gdy-gdta mapi ‘I don’t cut’, dna 
drifu maft ‘T don’t know’. 

Another marker, md, is sometimes used. It 
is placed before the predicate or the verb. 
However, it is rare and may be an influ- 
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ence of Chadian Arabic: anina md masds ‘we 
are no witches’, dna md dort ‘I don’t want’. 
Mda...batdn expresses ‘not anymore’: dna md 
uléd batdn ‘I am not a child anymore’. 


2.3.4 Depidginization 

Bongor Arabic speakers may be influenced by 
their knowledge of other forms of Arabic - 
mainly Chadian dialect(s) - which leads to a 
partial depidginization of their speech. For 
instance, in sentences like anina rikib-na wotir 
dad sdwa ‘we took the car together’, dna kulu 
gdy-ni-dora ni-ori séi ‘me too, I would like to 
say something’, dna ma n-drfa ‘I don’t know’, 
indi gdy-drifu usum-i ‘you know my name’, 
personal prefixes or suffixes are added to the 
verb, the negation marker md stands before 
the verb, and the synthetic genitive replaces the 
analytic genitive. 


3. LEXICON 


The lexicon is clearly derived from the vocabu- 
lary of Chadian Arabic: ort ‘to say’, and ‘of’, 
doru ‘to want’, ydtu ‘who’, almé ‘water’, dar 
‘land, country’, etc. However, many loanwords 
come from French (maire ‘mayor’, député ‘dep- 
uty’, infirmier ‘nurse’...), which is the official 
language of Chad, a phenomenon which can be 
observed in Chadian Arabic as well. Depend- 
ing on the speaker, these loanwords may be 
used as such, or may sometimes be phonologi- 
cally modified (fantalén for pantalon ‘trouser’, 
boté for voter ‘to vote’, apermé for infirmier 
‘nurse’). A few other loanwords come from 
local languages (bursdiya ‘Monday’, suppos- 
edly from Masa). 
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Pidginization 


1. DEFINITIONS AND 
GENERALITIES 


Pidginization is, strictly speaking, simply the 
process whereby a pidgin is brought about. Its 
definition hinges, therefore, upon a previous 
delimitation of the concept of pidgin. Accord- 
ing to Holm (2000:5), a pidgin is “a reduced 
language that results from extended contact 
between groups of people with no language 
in common”. Generally, but not always, the 
groups in contact have unequal social (eco- 
nomic, political, etc.) status: the language of 
the group in power acts as the target (the 
superstrate) for the other groups. Because full 
acquisition of the target language is limited or 
even precluded, the nonnative speakers pro- 
duce imperfect approximations of the target. 
Such approximate versions of the superstrate 
language may then be adopted even by the 
superstrate speakers in dealing with the other 
groups. The languages in contact must dis- 
play robust differences at all levels (structural, 
lexical, etc.): contact among sufficiently close 
varieties may result in koineization or dialect 
leveling (> dialect koine), rather than in pidg- 
inization. (Holm actually prefers to stipulate 
that the languages in contact are not closely 
related, which seems to put undue emphasis on 
genetic relationship.) Nobody speaks a pidgin 
as his or her first or only language; by defini- 
tion, once a pidgin has acquired a community 
of native speakers, it is called a creole (> creole 
Arabic). A pidgin is also different from a > jar- 
gon because the latter is an ad hoc, individual 
solution, with no fixed norms; a pidgin, by 
contrast, is more stable and has certain norms, 
although variation still looms large because of 
the transfer of features from the speakers’ first 
languages. In time, variation may be reduced 
and pidgins may become a more or less istitu- 
tionalized means of intergroup communication. 
One often speaks in such cases of expanded, or 
enriched, pidgins. 
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Although there is no unanimous definition 
of pidginization, nor an accepted theory of 
pidgin genesis (see Kaye and Tosco 2001 for an 
overview), a multilingual setting and no com- 
mon language available seem to be the mini- 
mum common denominator among competing 
hypotheses. 


2. PIDGINIZATION AND THE 
ARABIC DIALECTS 


Pidgins and pidginization are germane to Ara- 
bic linguistics in two domains: first, pidginiza- 
tion has been invoked as a historical process 
in the history of the Arabic language and, in 
particular, in the genesis of the modern Arabic 
dialects (which it would perhaps be better to 
call ‘native Arabic’, as proposed by Owens 
[2001a:426, n. 9]). Second, in the field of Ara- 
bic dialectology, pidginization and creolization 
are indispensable concepts in the analysis of > 
Juba Arabic, > Ki-Nubi, and other varieties, 
most of them spoken (either in the past or still 
presently) in Africa (see also > pidgin: Bongor 
Arabic). 

As a hypothesis concerning the history of 
Arabic, pidginization is associated with the 
name of Versteegh and his influential Pidginiza- 
tion and creolization: The case of Arabic (Ver- 
steegh 1984). Versteegh’s hypothesis accounts 
for the rise of the Arabic dialects out of the 
pidginization of Classical Arabic (or a variety 
thereof), followed by creolization and, finally, 
decreolization. Swift incorporation within the 
newly formed Islamic Empire brought about 
for the invading Arab armies and the conquered 
peoples alike major communicative problems: 
the necessity to communicate with the new Ara- 
bic-speaking power holders and with other seg- 
ments of the population in the rapidly growing 
new urban centers, coupled with the absence 
of a ready-made common medium, forced the 
non-Arabophones to acquire, as best and as 
fast as they could, some knowledge of Arabic, 
albeit simplified and deviant from native speak- 
ers’ speech. 

The result was an Arabic-based pidgin 
strongly influenced by the native language of 
its speakers, which soon spread as a result of 
interethnic marriages, population movement, 
and the general situation of a social melting pot 
of the early Islamic times. Originally limited in 
scope, it gradually expanded and was enriched, 
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and was readily adopted as the native language 
of a new generation of urban dwellers, thereby 
becoming, at least for many speakers, a cre- 
ole. The Arabs themselves soon found it useful 
to have recourse to this simplified form of 
Arabic in their contacts with the indigenous 
populations (> foreigner talk). At the same 
time, and as far as it remained in close contact 
with the Classical Arabic of culture, religion, 
and administration, this Arabic-based pidgin/ 
creole underwent a steady process of decreoli- 
zation and alignment to the norms of ‘good’ 
Arabic — a process which even now is still far 
from completed. 

Versteegh’s hypothesis breaks away from the 
dichotomy between monogenetic theories on 
the emergence of the Arabic dialects, such 
as Ferguson’s (1959) hypothesis of a military 
koine spoken in early Islamic times, and poly- 
genetic accounts, whereby the colloquial varie- 
ties sprang up independently from each other 
and assumed their common characters only 
out of later contact (see also Cohen 1970). In 
Versteegh’s view, an identical process (pidg- 
inization) was set in motion whenever the 
‘right’ historical and social conditions applied 
(and from this process the dialects assumed 
their common characteristics), but was locally 
conditioned by the different > substrate (the 
local language spoken at the time of contact). 
On the other hand, as remarked by Owens 
(2001a:424), Versteegh’s view is consistent 
with Ferguson’s (1959) as well as with Blau’s 
(1966-1967) theories, insofar as the dialects 
are seen as innovative with respect to the Clas- 
sical language, rather than the endpoint of a 
parallel line of development. 

Much more than simply another hypoth- 
esis on the history of Arabic, the origin of the 
dialects, and the rise of diglossia in the Arab 
world, Versteegh’s hypothesis amounts to a 
radical change: rather than a slow process of 
progressive differentiation of the dialects from 
the Classical language (or any other variety 
of ‘Old Arabic’), an abrupt deviation from 
the model of the classical language would be 
followed by a slow realignment toward it. At 
the same time, instead of a slow but steady, 
inexorable process of differentiation among 
the dialects, a period of maximum differentia- 
tion would be followed by gradual coalescence, 
whereby the most aberrant and stigmatized 
solutions are inexorably dropped off. 
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Four pieces of evidence are advanced by 
Versteegh in support of his thesis. First is the 
testimony of the Medieval Arab grammarians, 
who constantly opposed the ‘corrupted’ lan- 
guage of the townspeople in favor of the more 
conservative and pure Arabic of the Bedouin. 
On the other hand, it is important to note that 
the ‘mistakes’ the Arab grammarians stigma- 
tized do not bear direct evidence of pidginized 
Arabic. 

Second is the data from peripheral Arabic 
dialects, such as those of Central Asia and 
Anatolia, largely isolated from the mainstream 
Arab culture and therefore less amenable to 
superstrate influence from the classical lan- 
guage. Again, as interesting and insightful as 
the evidence stemming from ‘fringe Arabic’ 
may be, it is also inconclusive: peripheral Ara- 
bic dialects are generally spoken by bilinguals 
in a non-Arabic milieu and thus show typical 
traits of mixed languages, but no overall simpli- 
fication as found instead in pidgins and creoles 
(see Owens 2001b:3 53-3 54). 

Third is the evidence of present-day Arabic- 
based pidgins and creoles, such as those of the 
Sudanese area and their offsping in East Africa, 
as well as that of pidgins and creoles in general, 
in order to show how the developments one 
finds in the Arabic dialects are typologically 
compatible with pidginization and creolization. 
Of course, typical, present-day or historically 
attested Arabic-based pidgins and creoles look 
profoundly different from any modern or his- 
torically attested Arabic dialect, but, in prin- 
ciple, there is no reason why a centuries-long, 
steady process of decreolization toward the 
sacred language and carrier of immense prestige 
which is Classical Arabic should not result in a 
drastic reshaping of pidginized varieties. After 
all, this is the picture shown by decreolized, 
‘high’ varieties of European-language-based 
creoles in the Antilles and elsewhere. 

Fourth is the historical data on the eth- 
nic composition and demography of the early 
Islamic world. 

Pidginization and/or creolization have been 
proposed for the development of many differ- 
ent languages and language groups, from the 
Romance languages and Middle English to 
Swahili, Turkish, and many more. In no case 
have they gained general acceptance. Nor, in 
general, has Versteegh’s hypothesis for Ara- 
bic. A more positive attitude is taken by Kaye 
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(1985:201), who welcomes Versteegh’s book 
as “a real beginning” — but more generally con- 
centrates his review on the role of pidgins and 
creoles in Arabic linguistics in general. 

In his review, Hopkins remarks that “urban, 
village and Bedouin dialects throughout the 
Arab world are typologically rather similar, 
and this similarity requires an explication” 
(1988:98). In particular, Versteegh (1984:79) 
recognizes that certain Bedouin dialects, and 
especially those spoken in the Arabian Penin- 
sula, fall outside the scope of his theory and 
can be regarded as more or less normal devel- 
opments of ancient dialects. Yet, they share 
with all the other dialects many typical, inno- 
vative traits of ‘modern’ Arabic. Moreover, 
“the general trend of development within Ara- 
bic is matched by similar features in Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Ethiopian” (Hopkins 1988:99). 
Therefore, far from being the reflex of any 
‘abnormal transmission’ of Arabic (as implied 
in pidginization), the innovative features of the 
dialects are part and parcel of the general ‘drift’ 
of Semitic: given such and such a state of lan- 
guage as found in ‘classical’ Semitic languages, 
the argument goes, any development cannot 
but proceed along the general lines displayed by 
the Arabic dialects, whose peculiarity is there- 
fore downplayed. Reference is made here to 
such features of the Arabic dialects as the drop- 
ping of nominal cases and the emergence of 
analytic structures, the most widely mentioned 
and discussed among them probably being the 
> analytic genitive. Both features should prob- 
ably be reexamined, since, on the one hand, 
Owens (1998) has questioned the very nature 
and existence of the case system in Arabic, 
while, on the other, the role and frequency of 
the analytic genitive in the dialects has prob- 
ably been unduly emphasized. 

From the point of view of creolistics, Good- 
man (1986) has criticized Versteegh’s defini- 
tion of pidginization as too broad and generic. 
Much of the discussion actually turns on what 
is meant by pidginization. Is it sufficient, as 
Versteegh (1984:xi) does, to define it rather 
mildly as an “incomplete process of second 
language acquisition in an untutored context of 
language learning”? That such was the case for 
the acquisition of Arabic is obviously true. Not 
only was Arabization unplanned for by gov- 
ernment agencies of the modern type, but one 
might even argue that it was at times indirectly 
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opposed by the rulers, inasmuch as it was often 
a by-product of the process of Islamization, 
which brought about well-known budgetary 
problems: Islamization implied for the treasury 
the loss of the jizya, the head tax imposed on 
free male non-Muslims, and as such it was at 
times actively discouraged, as in Iraq by the 
governor al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf (d. 95/714). As 
a result, one might surmise, Arabization, too, 
was slowed down. 

In general, untutored acquisition is simply the 
normal way to acquire a foreign language. As 
remarked by Kaye, “It is important to note that 
the question of formal instruction is not really 
germane because people rarely learn a language 
for communication purposes in a classroom 
[....] [A]t all stages of human history, foreign 
languages tend to be learned in a natural envi- 
ronment without any explicit foreign-language 
instruction” (1985:206; emphasis in the origi- 
nal). It does not happen nowadays, nor did it 
happen in the early days of the Islamic Empire. 
Furthermore, when one takes into considera- 
tion the general inefficiency of governmental 
agencies, one may indeed question whether any 
attempt at formally teaching a language variety 
may be very successful, by itself. The effective 
eradication of language diversity and dialect 
variation is much more the result of a complex 
network of social, economic, and ideological 
forces as can be found only in modern nation- 
states. The latter, as political constructs based 
upon territoriality and sovereignty of power, 
emerged only much later and in a totally differ- 
ent historical context (the Late Middle Ages in 
Western Europe). 

Moreover, Owens (1989) has convincingly 
shown that the relationships between Arabs and 
indigenous populations in the Islamic Empire 
were in general far different from those which 
provided the input for the development of the 
‘classical’ European-based pidgins and creoles: 
there was no rigid ethnic separation, nor was 
social mobility formally barred. Furthermore, a 
high degree of multilingualism, with no clear-cut 
dominance pattern, is the most typical source 
of pidgins, while the common situation in the 
early Islamic world was one which opposed 
a local majority and an exogenous, dominant 
Arab minority. It is doubtful that third parties 
played any major role. Thus, the Middle East, 
apart from a certain limited superstrate usage 
of Greek, was basically Aramaic-speaking; in 
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Egypt, Coptic was the native tongue; and in 
North Africa, Berber and pre-Romance varie- 
ties dominated the linguistic scene. 

Pidgins are not at all rare, exceptional out- 
comes of language contact: they are instead 
rather common, but they are also ephemeral 
and liable to meet an untimely death when the 
conditions which favored their rise disappear, 
or when their speakers gain access to fuller 
(and more socially acceptable) versions of the 
target language. In a way, most pidgins ‘depidg- 
inize’ before having the possibility to creolize. 
This, for example, is what happens with many 
impoverished versions of Western European 
languages among immigrants. Even when pid- 
gins pass the stage of individual solutions (jar- 
gons) and become somehow stabilized within a 
social milieu, they rarely expand and creolize. 
Jargons and pidgins are probably exceedingly 
common phenomena whose life span is gener- 
ally very short. It is therefore no surprise that 
their usual fate is to rise, grow, and fade away 
unnoticed. 

The arguments in favor of pidginization have 
been defended in Versteegh (1997:108-112) 
and, more recently, in Versteegh (2004). The 
major problem that any theory of the rise and 
development of the modern dialects ought to 
solve, according to Versteegh, is the presence 
of “a general trend that occurs in all Arabic 
dialects, and an individual translation of this 
trend in each area” (Versteegh 1997:108). As 
the substrate was different in each area, it 
cannot explain the similarities, nor can later 
convergence among the dialects be appealed 
to in order to explain the differences, because 
in this case one would expect the borrowing 
of actual morphemes from one dialect into 
another, rather than the borrowing of a struc- 
ture filled in by different exponents. 

Taking pidginization stricto sensu, its role 
in the history of Arabic is as yet to be ascer- 
tained. If one accepts instead a broader view 
of pidginization, it becomes the normal result 
of any language contact situation leading to 
abrupt language shift, and it is probably safe to 
admit with Bailey (1973:33) that all languages 
have creolized histories (Versteegh [1984], 
too, inclines towards this position). There can 
hardly be any doubt that “the modern dialects 
originated in a context of second language 
learning” (Versteegh 2004: 354), and this fact 
must be recognized and taken into account. In 
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this case, pidginization remains a valid heuristic 
concept in historical linguistics, but it cannot be 
proved (see Tosco 1991). As Versteegh (2004: 
345) writes, “What we can do is demonstrate 
that the scenario is a plausible one, that it may 
have taken place”. 


3. PIDGINIZED VARIETIES OF 
ARABIC 


Simplified varieties of Arabic used as trade 
languages existed probably as long ago as 
tooo C.E. Thomason and Elgibali (1986) have 
brought to the attention of linguists a short 
folktale from the r1th century found in ’Aba 
Ubayd al-Bakri’s geographical work al-Masalik 
wa-l-mamalik, which allegedly portrays a pidg- 
inized ‘Maridi Arabic’. Thomason and Elgibali 
(1986) locate Maridi in present-day Maurita- 
nia; on the other hand, Owens (1989:97-101), 
remarking that the text, according to al-Bakri 
himself, was provided by a trader from Aswan 
and that it contains typical Upper Egyptian 
traits, has put forward the opinion that the text 
does not represent a ‘true’ pidgin, but “eine 
Karikatur einer pidginisierten Sprache, die in 
Agypten benutzt wurde” (Owens 1989:100). 
Whatever the true status of Maridi Arabic, it 
represents by far the very first pidgin in absolute 
terms known to us from historical records. 

It is again in Africa, and more specifically 
in the Sudan (in the geographical sense of the 
word), that we find the roth-century and con- 
temporary Arabic-based pidgins and creoles 
(see Owens 1997 for an overview). The south- 
ern Sudan has been the cradle of the two most 
widely known varieties: an expanded pidgin 
and creole used across most of the Equatoria 
province of the southern Sudan, and generally 
known as > ‘Juba Arabic’ (from the name of 
the provincial capital), and Nubi (or > Ki- 
Nubi), a creole spoken by a Muslim and urban 
minority in East Africa (Uganda, Kenya, Tan- 
zania). Watson and Ola (1985) is a practical 
introduction to Juba Arabic; Heine (1982), and 
especially Luffin (2005a) and Wellens (2005) 
are good descriptions of Ki-Nubi. Ki-Nubi texts 
are found in Luffin (2005b). The complex and 
fascinating history of Arabic and its offsprings 
in the southern Sudan has been dealt with by 
Mahmud (1983) and Owens (1985). 

Another variety, known to us only through 
the work of the French officer G. Muraz (1932), 
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and analyzed linguistically by Tosco and Owens 
(1993), is Turku (French tourkou), a ‘military’ 
pidgin used around the turn of the 2oth century 
among African troops of the French army in the 
Chad area. Many other Arabic-based pidgins 
and creoles certainly existed in the past. The 
status of other Arabic varieties of central and 
southern Sudan is equally unclear. 

Typical phonological correlates of the 
pidginization of Arabic are the dropping of 
‘emphatic’ (pharyngealized) segments, pharyn- 
geals, and velar and uvular fricatives. Inter- 
dentals, another common target of inventory 
simplification (as witnessed by English-based 
pidgins and creoles), could not be an input 
to Arabic pidginization as they had already 
shifted to dentals in the Arabic dialects serving 
as input to the pidgins and creoles (and were, if 
one accepts Versteegh’s [1984] hypothesis, the 
result of a ‘first’ pidginization). Phonemic vowel 
length is likewise lost. On the other hand, stress 
is distinctive. Out of 28 consonants phonemes 
in Classical Arabic and 25 in Sudanese (Khar- 
toum) Arabic, the inventory of Juba Arabic 
is starkly reduced to 17 or 19 elements, lying 
therefore even below the modal number of con- 
sonants (21) in Maddieson’s (1984) worldwide 
database (cf. Kaye and Tosco 2001:80). 

Morphology is reduced to a minimum, 
although it is safe to say that it never disap- 
pears completely, except perhaps in basilectal 
varieties. The verbal system (cf. Owens 1980; 
Miller 1984; Tosco 1995) shows typical ‘cre- 
ole’ traits in the opposition between stative and 
nonstative verbs, and in the use of preverbal 
markers in order to express tense, mood, and 
aspect distinctions. The basic preverbal mark- 
ers seem to be bi-, which encodes the future 
and the conditional and may be interpreted as 
a marker of the irrealis mood; ge- as a marker 
of the nonpunctual, continuous aspect; and 
kan- as a marker of anteriority. Probably as a 
consequence of the ongoing superstratal influ- 
ence of Sudanese and Standard Arabic on Juba 
Arabic, though not on Ki-Nubi, the verbal 
systems of the two are growing apart. As in 
almost all pidgins and creoles, the basic word 
order is SVO. 

The lexicon is overwhelmingly Arabic in 
origin and contains many analytic forma- 
tions; modern Ki-Nubi has of course borrowed 
extensively from Swahili and also English; 
code-switching with one or both of these 
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languages is widespread (X. Luffin, personal 
communication). 

Substratal influence reveals above all a robust 
Bari (East Nilotic, Nilo-Saharan) component, 
Bari being the major language spoken around 
Juba. 

The respective roles of the substrate lan- 
guages, the superstrate (i.e. Arabic), and uni- 
versal tendencies and ‘laws’ are, as always in 
creolistics, a matter of considerable debate. 
The role of the substrate has been emphasized 
by Boretzky (1988), Vincent (1986), and Miller 
(1989), while Tosco (1995) has favored a ‘uni- 
versalist? approach and Owens (1980, 1985, 
1991, 20orb) has stressed the key role of the 
superstrate. 

Finally, Arabistics and general linguistics 
will have to reckon with an increasing number 
of pidginized varieties of Arabic in the fast- 
developing economies of certain Arab coun- 
tries. Smart (1990) is a preliminary account 
based upon the speech of immigrant labor in the 
Gulf. Again, and unsurprisingly, pidginization 
has resulted in simplification of the consonant 
inventory, drastic reduction and regularization 
of the morphology, etc. 

Pidginized and creolized varieties of Arabic 
is a branch of studies which so far has received 
surprisingly little attention; their sad neglect 
has often been remarked on, most notably by 
Owens (see esp. 2001a:458, n. 44, 2001b), 
who calls creole Arabic “the orphan of all 
orphans”. On the other hand, it is probably 
a truism to remember that creolistics, too, is 
still focused primarily on European-language- 
based varieties. It is on the basis of data 
from European-based pidgins and creoles that 
general hypotheses on pidginization and cre- 
olization have so far been formulated, tested, 
discussed, and, often, rejected. The study of 
Arabic-based jargons, pidgins, and creoles 
could therefore provide creolistics and general 
linguistics alike with a less-Eurocentric testing 
ground against which to measure at last their 
alleged universality. 
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Mauro Tosco (University of Naples) 


Place names > Toponyms 


Plural — Number 


Poetic Koine 


The term ‘poetic koine’ (also ‘poetico-Qur’anic 
koine’) refers to a supratribal variety of Arabic 
which, according to some scholars, was the 
variety of Arabic used in pre-Islamic poetry. 
The linguistic situation in the pre-Islamic 
period is a controversial topic (> history of 
Arabic). Opinions about this situation may be 
divided into two main theories. According to 
one theory, which was also that of the Arabic 
grammarians, the language of the Arab tribes 
in the pre-Islamic period was basically homo- 
geneous: although there were minor differences 
between the dialects of the Arab tribes (> pre- 
Islamic Arabic), the colloquial speech of these 
tribes was identical with the language used in 
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poetry, and this was also the language of the 
Qur'an. This view is followed by some modern 
scholars, who believe that in the pre-Islamic 
period there was no —> diglossia of the kind 
that is found after the Arab conquests (Blau 
1977). One of the arguments to back up this 
view is that the Prophet Muhammad would 
not have been likely to speak a language that 
differed substantially from the language of the 
Revelation (an argument already advanced by 
Noldeke 1904). 

According to the second theory, the linguis- 
tic situation before the coming of Islam was 
already characterized by diglossia, because the 
colloquial speech of the tribes differed from the 
language of poetry and the Quran. In this the- 
ory, the term ‘poetic koine’ is the usual term to 
indicate the high variety used in poetry. Because 
this variety is believed to be identical with the 
language of the Quran, those who adhere to 
this model also speak of the ‘poetico-Qur’anic 
koine’. The term itself is not very appropriate 
because the notion of ‘koine’ usually refers to 
a spoken variety of speech (> koineization). It 
was originally used for the variety of Greek that 
emerged in the regions conquered by Alexander 
the Great in the 4th century B.c.£. (cf. Bubenik 
1993). In the case of pre-Islamic Arabic, the 
term is used on the contrary for a variety that 
was restricted to poetic usage. 

The term ‘poetic koine’ seems to have been 
applied to Arabic for the first time by William 
Margais (cf. Rabin 1951:17; Zwettler 1978:173 
n. 1), when he compared the language of pre- 
Islamic poetry to the artificial idiom of the 
Homeric epic poems, but even before him, 
Brockelmann (1908:24) had spoken of a Dich- 
tersprache, a poetic idiom in pre-Islamic Arabia 
that differed from everyday speech. The notion 
of a special poetic language has become associ- 
ated chiefly with a book by Michael Zwettler 
that appeared in 1978 under the title The oral 
tradition of classical Arabic poetry. The main 
thesis of his book is that the language used by 
the pre-Islamic poets was an archaic language 
that was identical with the language of the 
Quran. 

The main characteristic of the language used 
by the poets (> Sir) was its traditional charac- 
ter. Zwettler believes that part of the traditional 
knowledge of the poets and their rdwis was the 
knowledge of the rules of declension (> ’i‘rab), 
which had disappeared from colloquial speech 
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but were preserved in the language of the poems 
(Zwettler 1978:109). The poet was the sdir ‘he 
who knows’, and during their apprenticeship, 
poets and their rdwis learned how to handle the 
intricate rules of a language that was no longer 
used colloquially, in particular the declensional 
endings (1978:85-88). The poets were “tradi- 
tional masters of language” (1978:128), and in 
this capacity were responsible for preserving in 
their poems the traces of an archaic language. 
According to Zwettler, these traces are found, 
for instance, in the special > pausal forms in 
poetry and in those linguistic phenomena in 
pre-Islamic poetry that later generations had to 
interpret as > poetic licenses. 

The many variant forms in pre-Islamic poetry 
are further evidence of the supradialectal char- 
acter of the poetic language, because they are 
regarded as borrowings from different dialects. 
An example is the variation in the demonstra- 
tive pronouns. According to the grammarians 
(Fleisch 1979:29-60), the forms of the demon- 
strative differed among the tribes. The Bani 
Tamim, for instance, used forms like (hd-)da 
for proximate deixis and (hd-)daka for distant 
deixis, whereas the Hijazi dialect had hada 
and dalika. Both sets occur in poetry, as do 
many other variant forms (Rabin 1951:120, 
152-154). Other examples are the many vari- 
ants of broken plurals, and the large number of 
synonyms in the poetic lexicon, which could be 
regarded as the result of borrowing from differ- 
ent dialects (Zwettler 1978:111). Although the 
poetic koine is believed to have borrowed from 
all dialects, Rabin (1951:1, 96; for comments 
see Zwettler 1978:115) asserts that it bore a 
special resemblance to one group of dialects, 
the East Arabian dialects, which were more 
conservative than the Hijazi dialect. At the time 
the poems were composed, the poetic koine had 
ceased to be any tribe’s colloquial language, 
although Zwettler (1978:119) believes that in 
some layers of society in the Hijaz, the use of 
the poetic language for other purposes than 
literary production may have become a socio- 
linguistic marker. 

Zwettler’s ideas are inspired by the notion 
of > orality that has become associated with 
the names of Milman Parry (1930, 1931) and 
Albert Lord (1968). They studied the language 
of the Homeric epic poems and concluded 
that the Ancient Greek tradition of rhapsodes 
was based on an oral tradition. Lord (1965) 
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compared the tradition of the Homeric rhap- 
sodes with that of the Yugoslav guslar in mod- 
ern times. According to Zwettler, the role of the 
rawis, the transmitters of the pre-Islamic poets, 
was similar to that of transmitters of poetry in 
other oral traditions. In his view (1978:147), 
the oral character of Arabic pre-Islamic poetry, 
just like that of the Homeric poems, is demon- 
strated by the presence of formulaic schemas. 
The recurrent use of these formulas and the 
presence of archaic language are easily explica- 
ble as the result of how the poets worked. They 
used a stock of formulas, which could not be 
replaced, not even when the colloquial language 
had changed, because the metrical requirements 
did not allow that kind of variation. 

A second property of oral poetry highlighted 
by Parry’s analysis of the Homeric language 
is the near absence of enjambment. In pre- 
Islamic poetry, enjambment is indeed found to 
a much lesser extent than in later Arabic poetry 
(Zwettler 1978:64-77): verses in pre-Islamic 
poetry rarely draw on syntactically to the next 
line. For an oral transmitter of poetry, verses 
that are self-contained units are much easier to 
exchange. Later classical Arabic literary crit- 
ics regarded enjambment (tadmin) as a fault 
(cf. van Gelder 1982; Sanni 1989), probably 
because it occurred very infrequently in the 
canon of pre-Islamic poetry. 

The third property of oral poetry is brought 
out by thematic analysis (Zwettler 1978:77- 
85). In Parry’s and Lord’s analysis of the 
Homeric poems, the use of recurrent themes 
and motifs is another effect of the orality 
of these poems. Building on Jacobi’s (1971) 
analysis of the thematic unity of pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic gasidas, Zwettler suggests 
that the recurrence of these themes and motifs 
is consistent with the oral character of pre- 
Islamic poetry. It was not until much later that 
poets invented new themes in a tradition that 
was no longer oral. 

As an example, the famous opening lines of 
Imrw al-Qays’ Mu‘allaqa may be quoted here: 


gifa nabki min dikra habibin wa-manzili 
bi-siqti I-liwad bayna d-Daxiuli fa-Hawmali 

fa-Tudiba fa-l-Miqrati lam ya‘fu rasmu-ha 
li-ma nasajat-ha min janubin wa-sanvali 


‘Let us stop, oh friends, to weep in memory of 
a loved one and a dwelling place 
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on the edge of the sandy desert between 
Dakhul and Hawmal 
and Tudih and al-Miqra, whose traces have not 
been obliterated 
by [the pattern] woven by the winds from the 
south and north’ 


Here, Zwettler (1978:236-237) identifies as 
traditional formulas and themes the addressing 
of two companions, the weeping over places 
deserted by the beloved, the joining together 
of place names with fa-, and the recurrent 
rainstorms. Zwettler (1978:51-53) also points 
out that there are many parallel verses, which 
he calls ‘formulaic elements’, which have a 
common syntactic schema. One line in Imrw 
al-Qays’ gasida, fa-dalla |-‘adara yartamina bi- 
lahmi-ha, is paralleled by verses with similar 
syntactic structure in ‘Alqama’s poems (fa-dalla 
Lakuffu yaxtalifna bi-banidin), in those of 
Tarafa (fa-dalla I?im@u yamtalilna huwara- 
ha), and others. Other examples include expres- 
sions with the waw rubba: wa-far'in yazinu 
l-matna (Imrw al-Qays), wa-baytin yafubu I- 
misku (Imrw’ al-Qays), wa-gaytin marat-hu r- 
ribu (Imruw al-Qays), wa-sadrin ?araba I-laylu 
(Nabiga); or with bayna: bayna dirin wa- 
mijwali and bayna tawrin wa-najali (both in 
Imrw al-Qays), bayna damin wa-jalibi (Nabiga), 
bayna xabtin wa-‘ar‘ari (Labid), etc. 

Archaic language is the hallmark of the pre- 
Islamic poetic tradition, in which the oral fea- 
tures go hand in hand with formulaicity. This 
is what constitutes the poetic koine, not only in 
the pre-Islamic period but also in modern times. 
The term ‘poetic koine’ continues to be used 
for the language of traditional Bedouin poets in 
the Arabian Peninsula (Rabin 1951:17), such as 
Dindan, whose poems were recorded by Kurp- 
ershoek (1994). The language of this poetry is 
highly archaic and has the same properties as 
the oral poetry of pre-Islamic times. These traits 
are found in the poetic jargon of Bedouin tribes 
that have spread over a large region, from the 
Najd to the Sinai and the Negev (> North- 
west Arabian). Zwettler (1978:134) connects 
this modern tradition with the stories about 
the Bedouin in the early centuries of Islam; 
according to the grammarians, these Bedouin 
continued to speak the Classical > ‘arabiyya. 
Zwettler interprets this to mean that they pre- 
served a tradition of poetry in an archaic lan- 
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guage, including declensional endings, as it had 
been practiced by the pre-Islamic poets. 

The concept of the pre-Islamic ‘poetic koine’ 
should not be confused with the theory of 
a military koine, connected with Ferguson’s 
(1959) idea of a monogenetic origin of the 
modern Arabic dialects. In his view, after the 
Arab conquests the pre-Islamic dialects became 
koineized in the garrisons of the Arab armies, 
and it is from this so-called military koine that 
the modern dialects originate. The positing 
of the existence of such a koine is motivated 
by the presence of common traits in the mod- 
ern dialects, which Ferguson feels can only be 
explained by positing the existence of a koine 
(— history of Arabic). 
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KrEs VERSTEEGH (University of Nijmegen) 


Poetic License 


In a general sense, ‘poetic license’ is the free- 
dom customarily given to poets to deviate 
from the normal rules of grammar, diction, or 
subject matter that are valid for prose, or even 
to depart from commonly accepted historical 
or scientific truth. Here, poetic license will be 
restricted to violations of the linguistic rules 
in the fields of morphology or syntax; other 
liberties of poets, such as being able to use far- 
fetched metaphors and imagery, to contradict 
themselves, to declare their love for women 
not their own or for boys, to celebrate the joys 
of drinking wine, to use anachronisms which 
in ordinary prose would be out of place, etc., 
belong to the domain of literary criticism and 
are not be discussed in this entry. 

Whereas the English term implies liberty, the 
corresponding Arabic term most commonly 
used, darura ‘necessity’ (pl. dariiradt or dard@ir), 
stresses the lack of it, constrained as poets are 
by the exigencies of prosody: > meter and > 
rhyme; but the term ruxsa (pl. ruxas) ‘license’ 
is also found (e.g. ‘Askari, Sind‘atayn 156; Ibn 
Rasgiq, ‘Umda I, 269-280). It has been argued 
(Bagdadi, Xizana I, 31-34) that the term daruira 
is in fact a misnomer, since one way or another 
it should always be possible to avoid violating 
the rules. But if a poet is unwilling or unable 
to compromise between the rules of prosody, 
which are very strict in Arabic, and what he 
or she wants to say, either the prosody or the 
grammar has to give way. In rare cases, the 
rules of meter or rhyme are broken. The former 
may be seen in a line of the most famous Arabic 
poem of all times, the Mu‘allaga by the pre- 
Islamic poet Imra’ al-Qays: ?Ala rubba yawmin 
laka minhunna salibin, where, extremely excep- 
tionally, the seventh syllable is short instead of 
long. The latter is found, for instance, in a poem 
by a certain Jawwas ibn Huraym, who rhymes 
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sudu’ with suqu’ (Marzubani, Muwassab, 13). 
A breach of the prosodic rules is, however, a 
rarity and is not considered a poetic license, 
or dartra, by the native tradition, where such 
phenomena are discussed as prosodic faults and 
blemishes. Normally, the reverse happens, and 
prosody prevails over grammar and accepted 
usage. 

This posed a problem for the grammar- 
ians, since the codification of Classical Arabic 
grammar was primarily based on pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic poetry, the main source of 
Sawahid or linguistic evidence for ‘correct’ 
Arabic. The study of poetic license, therefore, 
dates from the very beginning of the study and 
codification of the language: near the beginning 
of his celebrated grammar, Sibawayhi discusses 
poetic license in a chapter entitled “What is 
tolerated in poetry” or, more precisely, “What 
poetry tolerates” (Ma yabtamilu s-si'r). He 
does not yet use the term darira, although he 
employs words derived from the same root. The 
chapter opens, “Know that in poetry is allowed 
(yajuzu) what is not allowed in (ordinary) 
speech (kalam)” (Sibawayhi, Kitab 1, 8-13); the 
last-mentioned word was taken as a synonym 
of prose (matr) by most commentators, even 
though there are indications that to Stbawayhi 
it had a more general sense, including poetry, 
which implies that the deviant and irregular 
‘licenses’ are, somehow, not ‘(proper) speech’ 
(Ivanyi 1991:211). Later scholars have written 
commentaries on this chapter or devoted mono- 
graphs to the topic, among them al-Hasan ibn 
‘Abdallah as-Sirafi (d. 368/978), Muhammad 
ibn Ja‘far al-Qazzaz (d. 412/1021), and Ibn 
Usfar al-Isbili (d. 669/1270); poetic licenses 
are also treated in some works on poetry and 
literary criticism, such as al-Muwassab by al- 
Marzubani (d. 384/993) and al-“Umda by Ibn 
Rasgiq (d. ca. 456/1065). 

The study of poetic license or ‘necessity’ 
should take into account that the language 
of poetry (> sir is not identical with that of 
everyday prose, or even literary prose. It is not 
always possible to distinguish between what is 
properly considered a license (and thus excep- 
tionally allowed) and what is part and parcel 
of Arabic poetic diction. An example is the 
matter of diptote nouns: treating such nouns 
as triptotes by giving them a tanwin (ending 
in -2) would be a gross error in prose, whereas 
in poetry it is extremely common and not con- 
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sidered a blemish at all, even though it may 
be described as dartira by the commentators. 
Another example is the use of the particle wa- 
with a following indefinite noun in the genitive, 
which may be rendered as ‘many a...’ or ‘I 
often think of...’: this idiom, explained as a 
shortening of wa-rubba with following geni- 
tive, is restricted to poetry, but it could hardly 
be called a poetic license and is never discussed 
as such. There is no clear boundary between 
these very ordinary poetic features and licenses 
that are merely tolerated. Similarly, there is 
no hard-and-fast distinction between tolerated 
licenses and plain mistakes or blemishes that are 
condemned, which the grammarians and critics 
would call ’axta@ ‘errors’, ’aglat ‘mistakes’, or 
ma axid ‘reprehensible matters’. Moreover, the 
distinction between license and error may also 
depend on its provenance: What is accepted as 
a license in a pre-Islamic or an Umayyad poet 
would in some cases not be tolerated from a 
‘modern’ (muhbdat) poet of the Abbasid era. 
Matters are further complicated by the fact that 
poets, as is their habit everywhere, have often 
made their own rules and consciously flouted 
the rules of grammar. Thus, many oddities 
in early Islamic > rajaz poetry, which is very 
strongly represented in works on grammar and 
lexicography as serious evidentiary material, 
may well be explained as intentional violations 
of linguistic rules, not rarely intended humor- 
ously (see Ullmann 1966:214-217). Many fea- 
tures listed as licenses derive in fact from 
dialects. It should be mentioned here that the > 
Ouran, even though its language may strike us 
as ‘poetic’, is not considered poetry by Arabic 
or Muslim standards. Being traditionally taken 
to be God’s literal speech, the words ‘license’ 
or dartira can obviously not be applied to its 
numerous linguistic oddities (e.g. Sirafi, Sarb 
II, 119, 132; and see Ibn Rasiq, ‘Umda II, 277: 
in the Ouran such things are “eloquence and 
perfection rather than arbitrary change and 
necessity”). Nevertheless, some features found 
regularly in rhyme (e.g. as-sabila for as-sabila), 
which are called dariira in poetry, are declared 
identical with the same feature in Quranic 
assonance or > saj‘ (e.g. Sirafi, Sarh Il, 100; Ibn 
Usfir, Dard ir 14). 

“Poets are the commanders of speech: they 
shorten long vowels, lengthen short ones, they 
prepose and postpose” (Ibn Faris, Sabibi 468; 
Suyuati, Muzhir Il, 471, attributed to al-Xalil in 
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Qartajanni, Minhaj 143). This statement seems 
to imply that poets are wholly free to change the 
rules of morphology and syntax. This extreme 
view was apparently held by ’Abiu ‘Ali al-Farisi. 
However, Ibn Faris continues, “It is no good 
saying that a poet may say things in his poetry 
that are not permitted [grammatically] in case 
of necessity (darura)”, and he sets out his view 
more fully in his treatise Damm al-xata ft 
§-Sir ‘Reproving faults in poetry’. Al-‘Askari, 
in a handbook for would-be poets and prose 
writers, tells them to avoid “committing poetic 
licenses (irtikdb ad-dararat)”, as if it were 
some kind of crime; though linguists may call 
them ‘license’ (ruxsa), they are ugly and spoil 
the beauty of one’s speech. The ancient poets 
used them not knowing how ugly they were; 
they were the first, and being the first is full of 
pitfalls (“Askari, Sind‘atayn 156). It is argued 
that ancient poetry was extemporized or made 
without much reflection, which provides an 
excuse for licenses. This is countered by point- 
ing out that not all ancient poetry was made 
spontaneously and that much ‘modern’ poetry 
is extemporized (see the discussion in Ibn Jinni, 
Xas@is 1, 323-327). One writer, al-Muzaffar 
al-‘Alawi (d. 656/1258), even finds that modern 
poets have a better excuse if they violate the 
rules, precisely because the ancient poets were 
naturally gifted, which made poetry easier to 
them (Muzaffar, Nadra 239); therefore, the 
moderns are permitted to adopt all licenses 
found in early poetry, with only a few excep- 
tions. However, most grammarians and critics 
are less categorical and admit that some licenses 
are ugly and to be avoided, whereas others are 
less abhorrent. Very ugly, for instance, is giving 
the comparative form (af‘alu min) a triptote 
declension (?afdalun min), even though other 
diptotes are regularly treated as triptotes in 
poetry; or lengthening a vowel which would 
result in nonexisting patterns, such as ’andur 
for °andur ‘I see’. On the other hand, it is not 
ugly if the word-final morpheme -@ is used 
instead of -d or vice versa (e.g. Ibn Rasgiq, 
‘Umda Il, 269; Qartajanni, Minhdj 383; Suyati, 
Muzhir I, 188-189). 

The various kinds of licenses may be classified 
and categorized in several ways: on the basis of 
the linguistic levels involved (phonology, mor- 
phology, syntax); of acceptability and ‘serious- 
ness’; or of cause, intention, and stylistic or 
poetic effect (intended jesting, the demands of 
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rhetoric or diction overriding the exigencies of 
prosody, etc.). Some linguists adopted a rather 
mechanical system and classified the dariurat 
on the basis of the transformational categories: 
addition (A > AB), deletion (AB > A), substitu- 
tion (A > B), and permutation (AB > BA), or 
an extended version of this classification, but 
irrespective of the linguistic level or the stylistic 
effect. As-Sirafi, taking Sibawayhi as his start- 
ing point, recognizes seven categories: (i) ziydda 
‘addition, augmentation’; (ii) nugsdn ‘diminish- 
ing, subtraction’; (iii) > hadf ‘elision, deletion’; 
(iv) taqdim ‘pre-position, forward placement’; 
(v) taxir ‘post-position, backward placement’; 
(vi) > 7ibdal ‘substitution, interchange’; (vii) 
tagyir wajh min al-i‘rab ‘change of desinential 
inflection’. Categories (ii) and (iii) are closely 
related and are in fact discussed together, as 
are categories (iv) and (v). In the following 
(largely based on Sirafi, Sarh II, 95-256), some 
examples of each category are given. Surveys in 
Western languages, with examples, may also be 
found in Wright (1896-1898:II, 373-390) and 
Freytag (1830:466—-527). 


i. Addition (ziyada). A short vowel may be 
lengthened. Since an Arabic verse cannot 
end in a short vowel or with tanwin, words 
such as at-tiklu or tiklun regularly become 
(at-)tiklu in rhyme. This is a basic difference 
between prose and poetry and can hardly be 
called a poetic license, but it is mentioned by 
as-Sirafi for the sake of completeness and 
justified as providing euphony in reciting 
verse. If a diptote is treated as a triptote, 
this also implies an addition, e.g. gas@idu > 
gas@idun, Makkata > Makkatin. Very com- 
mon in poetry of all ages, this is condoned 
with the somewhat dubious argument that 
the triptote declension is the basis or ori- 
gin. Many authorities condemn this in the 
case of the comparative (afdalun minka), 
although the Basrians allow it (Sirafi, Sarb 
II, 102). Poets of all periods, certainly, seem 
to have avoided it. 

A different kind of addition is the dis- 
tortion of a word by lengthening (‘dou- 
bling’) a consonant (Ja‘farun > Ja‘farrun) 
or a vowel (darahim > darahim). Sometimes 
these are merely lexical oddities that do 
not breach the rules of morphology (the 
pattern of darahim is, after all, a com- 
mon one). However, additions may also 
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result in the breaking of morphological 
rules by yielding nonexistent word pat- 
terns, or by flouting Arabic phonotactics, 
as when rddd appears as rddid, al-ajalli as 
al~ajlali (from a line by the rajaz poet Abu 
n-Najm al-Tjli), or mddin as mddiyin (from 
a line by Jarir, which is read differently in 
other versions). Again, such forms are to 
some extent tolerated since they are said 
to have reverted to the ‘original’ forms. 
Very common is treating the hamzat al- 
was! as a hamzat al-qat‘: jawaza |-itnayni 
becoming jdwaza [itnayni, or bi-smibi 
becoming bi~ismihi, adding a syllable. 


. Elision (badf ). Names and nouns are found 


shortened, especially in vocative forms, e.g. 
Fatimatu to Fatima, Harit to Hari, ya sabibi 
‘my friend!’ to yd sabi; °a-ddilatu ‘you 
[fem.] who reproaches [me]!’ to °a-‘adila, 
etc. This phenomenon, called tarxim ‘soft- 
ening’, seems to reflect the spoken language, 
and since this may be found in prose as 
well (> truncation), it is dubious whether it 
should be called a poetic license. There are, 
however, some more startling cases of eli- 
sion: mata for matdyd ‘riding animals’ and 
al-bama (in rhyme position) for al-hamami 
‘of pigeons’. The former (Sirafi, Sarh IL, 
142) comes from an anonymous fragment 
which obviously belongs to light verse, and 
the latter is by the rajaz poet al-‘Ajjaj; one 
strongly suspects that neither poet was seri- 
ous. More normal elisions are shortenings 
of the suffix -@ to -d, the elision of hamz 
in forms such as law-anna (for law anna), 
contractions such as mul- (for mina I- ‘from 
the’), or the elision of the desinential ending 
in hanki (for hanuki ‘your [fem.] thing’, in 
an obscene sense), all apparently from ordi- 
nary speech. 

Substitution (badal or ?ibdal). Some of the 
examples given are in fact shortenings: 
?arani, dafadi for ’ardnib ‘rabbits’ and 
dafadi' ‘frogs’, but to the grammarians this 
counted as the substitution of one con- 
sonant (in this case y) for another (b and 
‘, respectively). The substitution may take 
place on the level of phonology (as in the 
examples given before); on the level of 
morphology, as in ‘asaykd (in rhyme posi- 
tion) for ‘asayta ‘you were disobedient’, the 
former apparently a dialectal form, or ka- 
ha (solecism for mitlahd ‘like her’); and on 
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the level of lexicon and semantics, as when 
a poet uses masafir ‘camel’s lips’ or ’adlaf 
‘hooves’ for the lips or ankles of a human 
being. Naturally, only the context can clarify 
whether this is a matter of ‘necessity’ and 
poetic license or of intended poetic effect. 
Pre- and post-position (taqdim wa-taxir). 
This concerns all deviations from the cus- 
tomary word order as determined by the 
syntactic norm. It became a standard topic 
in the scholastic study of eloquence (“ilm al- 
baldga), as part of the ‘ilm al-ma‘ani, which 
deals with the semantic and stylistic aspects 
of syntax. Of course, not every deviation is 
caused by the strictures of meter and rhyme. 
The interaction of prosody and syntax in 
early Arabic poetry, as compared with prose, 
has been investigated by Bloch (1946). An 
inflected language such as that of Classical 
Arabic poetry could be expected to tolerate a 
relatively greater freedom in the word order; 
nevertheless, in Arabic poetry it is much less 
free than, for instance, in Classical Greek or 
Latin verse. Among the examples discussed 
by the grammarians is the insertion of a 
word between the elements of a status con- 
structus (— 7iddfa), normally not allowed: 
bi-kaffi yawman yahudiyyin ‘in the hand 
of, one day, a Jew’, in a line by "Abu Hayya 
an-Numayri). Critics and grammarians have 
few problems with this and similar cases. At 
the other extreme stands the notorious line 
by al-Farazdaq, often quoted as a deterrent 
example because of its contorted syntax: 
Wa-ma mitluba fi n-nasi illa mumallakan!/ 
abu ?ummihi hayyun ?abuhu yuqaribuh 
‘there is no one like him among people, 
except a prince, whose mother’s father is his 
father, who resembles him’, meaning ‘there 
is no one alive among people who is like 
him, except a prince whose mother’s father 
is his father’. 

Change of desinential inflection (tagyir al- 
rab ‘an wajhibi). Inflection, the correct 
use of case endings and verbal moods, is the 
main concern — one might say obsession — of 
the grammarians, since it is the hallmark 
and shibboleth of pure and correct Arabic. 
Therefore, a separate section is devoted to 
it, even though it could also be described 
under the heading ‘substitution’; another 
final section deals with masculine and femi- 
nine forms being substituted for each other 
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(ta’nit al-mudakkar wa-tadkir al-mwannat). 
Forced by the rhyme, a poet may use a 
subjunctive (masb) instead of an indicative 
imperfect (muddari‘), an accusative (nasb) 
instead of a nominative (raf), or a feminine 
instead of a masculine form, etc. Whenever 
possible, the grammarians try to find a 
rationale other than mere ‘necessity’ caused 
by meter or rhyme. Thus, the genitive in a 
line by Imra’ al-Qays: kabiru ?’undsin fi biji- 
din muzammali (for muzammalin) ‘an elder 
of the people, in a striped cloak wrapped’, 
where a nominative muzammalun would be 
normal, is explained as an instance of attrac- 
tion or ‘contiguity’ (mujdwara), whereby a 
word may take the case ending of an imme- 
diately preceding word. Since more cases 
of this phenomenon are found, it may be 
considered one of the ‘habits of the Arabs’. 
In the numerous commentaries on this line, 
the term daria is strikingly absent; but in 
at least one monograph on poetic licenses 
(Qazzaz, Ma yajuzu 146), it is given as a 
case of dartira. 


These ‘habits of the (pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic) Arabs’ are discussed at length in influ- 
ential works by the two great contemporaries, 
the grammarians Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002), who 
uses the term Sajd‘at al-‘arabiyya ‘the boldness 
of the Arabic language’ (Xas@is I], 360-441), 
and Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004), who repeatedly 
uses the term sunan al-Arab in his Sabibi 
(much quoted by others, including as-Suyuti 
in his Muzhir). One also finds terms such as 
ittisa’ or tawassu‘at ‘expansions [of normal 
usage]? — in fact various kinds of license. This 
‘boldness’ and these ‘habits’ or ‘expansions’ 
include much of what could be termed poetic 
licenses: forms of elision, irregularities in the 
uses of grammatical persons, grammatical gen- 
der, number or tense, word order, etc. Ibn 
Ragiq, in his chapter on ruxas, incorporates 
several of these topics. There is a difference, 
for in the discussion of the ‘habits of the Arabs’ 
both prose and poetry are considered, and the 
word ‘necessity’ (darura) cannot be applied, 
therefore, in spite of the close connections. 
Moreover, features that lie between linguistics, 
stylistics, and poetics are also included, such as 
figurative language (> majdz) and metaphor 
(> isti‘dra). In any case, the discussion of these 
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‘habits of the Arabs’, which focuses on precise 
linguistic and stylistic topics, is more satisfac- 
tory than the treatment by as-Sirafi, character- 
ized by a mechanical subdivision that tends 
to ignore the boundaries between linguistic 
levels. Ibn ‘Usfar’s monograph on dartira is 
more systematic than as-Sirafi’s, for he reduces 
the mutational categories to four (addition, 
deletion, permutation, and substitution), each 
subdivided as to the level (vowel, morpheme, 
or word). Al-Qazzaz abandons this system alto- 
gether and lists specific linguistic features in 
more than 140 short sections. 

A broad interpretation of poetic license is 
offered by al-Muzaffar al-‘Alawi in his hand- 
book for poets and critics, in his chapter “What 
a poet is allowed or is not allowed to use” 
(Nadra 239-292). It incorporates not only 
what is normally discussed as darirat but also 
the ‘habits of the Arabs’ and violations of meter 
and rhyme, thus bringing together topics often 
treated separately. 

When poetic genres using the spoken lan- 
guage or at least a nonclassical form of the 
language, such as the zajal, became accepted 
by the literary critics, a new set of rules was 
developed in which the standard rules were in 
a sense reversed: The use of classical forms and 
°*rab was now condemned or at most allowed 
as a license (Hilli, ‘Atil); it often serves the 
purposes of humor and parody. Modern poetry 
has so many forms that there is no longer any 
generally accepted set of rules regarding poetic 
license. 
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Poetry, Language of > meter; poetic 
license; rhyme; rajaz; Si‘r 


Polarity 


The term ‘polarity’ is used for different mean- 
ings in linguistics. In connection with the Ara- 
bic system of > numerals, for example, it 
is used for gender polarity in the agreement 
between numerals and counted nouns. In the 
present entry, it is used for the contrast between 
negative and positive expressions in a language, 
whether these are syntactic or morphological. 
Negative polarity is a property of sentences 
modified with negative or downward mono- 
tonic operators. Negative-polarity items are 
expressions whose interpretation is affected by 
negative polarity, or which require the presence 
of a negative-polarity environment for felici- 
tous use. Both Modern Standard Arabic and 
the Arabic dialects include a range of negative- 
polarity items, including nominal, adverbial, 
and idiomatic negative-polarity items. Several 
varieties of Arabic also show negative concord, 
the co-occurrence of multiple negative expres- 
sions in which only one negation is under- 
stood. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In terms of classical logic, the polarity of a 
sentence describes whether it asserts a truth or 
a falsehood. Accordingly, sentences have either 
negative polarity, in the case of a negated mean- 
ing, or positive polarity, in the case of affirma- 
tive meaning. Many linguistic expressions are 
sensitive to negative polarity: their interpreta- 
tion is affected by, or requires the presence of, a 
negative-polarity expression (referred to as the 
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‘licensor’). Such expressions are referred to as 
‘negative-polarity items’ (NPIs). 

The study of negative-polarity items has been 
a major theme in modern general linguistics 
since Jespersen (1917). Important or influential 
studies include Klima (1964), Baker (1970), 
Ladusaw (1979), Linebarger (1987), Horn 
(1989), Progovac (1993), Fauconnier (1975), 
Kadmon and Landman (1993), Vallduvi (1994), 
Krifka (1995), Lahiri (1997), van der Wouden 
(1997), Zwarts (1997), Giannikadou (1998), 
and Szabolsci (2004). 

There has been as yet little investigation into 
negative polarity in Arabic. Work that has been 
done includes Woidich (1968), Ouhalla (1993, 
1997b, 2002), Mohamed and Ouhalla (1995), 
and Benmamoun (1995, 1997). This entry 
provides a brief overview of negative-polarity 
items, insofar as they have been documented in 
Modern Standard Arabic and the Arabic dia- 
lects. Section 2 provides an overview of negative 
polarity as a general topic and negative-polarity 
items in both Standard Arabic and the dialects. 
Section 3 discusses negative concord. 


2. NEGATIVE POLARITY 


Traditionally, the term ‘negative polarity’ was 
used to describe sentences containing a nega- 
tion morpheme. However, since Fauconnier 
(1975) and Ladusaw (1980), it has been rec- 
ognized that many negative-polarity items are 
licensed in environments that lack a nega- 
tion morpheme. Accordingly, the property 
that licenses them has been characterized as 
‘downward monotonicity’ (Fauconnier 1975; 
Ladusaw 1980; Von Fintel 1999), ‘pragmatic 
strengthening’ (Kadmon and Landman 1993; 
Krifka 1995; Lahiri 1997), or as ‘non-veridical- 
ity’ (Giannikadou 1998, 1999, 2000). 

Given the lack of theoretical work on nega- 
tive-polarity items in Arabic, the remainder of 
this section is a brief survey of expressions in 
different varieties of Arabic that appear to be 
negative-polarity items (examples from Internet 
corpora are indicated with ‘www’). 


2.1 Nominal negative-polarity items 


The most common nominal negative-polarity 
items are cognates of Standard Arabic *abad 
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‘one, anyone’ and say ‘thing, anything’. These 
resemble English amy-nouns in having both 
negative and non-negative interpretations, as 
in (1). 


(1a) md-Ssuft-is isi bass ‘ala 
Neg-saw.1s-Neg thing but on 
kull bal suwar  hay{@ 
every case pictures Haifa 
bilw-a ktir 


beautiful.f much 
‘T didn’t see anything, but in any case the 
pictures of Haifa are very nice’ (Palestin- 


ian Arabic) 
(1b) ma-bageét bad yruh maa-k 
not-wanted.1s one go.3ms_ with-cl.2s 


‘T didn’t want anyone to go with you’ 
(Moroccan Arabic) 


A common negative-polarity determiner is ’ayy 
‘which, any’, used both in Standard Arabic (2a) 
and in dialect (2b) to construct strongly con- 
trastive negative-polarity items. 


(2a) lam yafham ayy 
not.Past understand.3ms any 
-ahad gayr-i °-abadan 
one.ms _ other.than-cl.1s__ ever 


-ayy mawgif min  mawagifi-ki 
any opinion from  opinions-cl.3fs 
‘There isn’t anyone other than me who 
ever understood any one of your opin- 
ions’ (Modern Standard Arabic) 


(2b) bass bi-saraha ma-fi 
but with-honesty not-exist 
-ayy hada b-iqdar 
any one be-able.3ms 
yiball maball zidan 
occupy.3ms_ place Zidan 


‘...but honestly, there isn’t any person 
who can take Zidan’s place’ (Levantine 
Arabic) 
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According to Erwin (1969), in Iraqi Arabic the 
quantifier Rullsi ‘everything’ has a negative- 
polarity interpretation in negative sentences (3). 


(3) la walla, kullsi ma-ind-i 
no by-God anything _ not-at-cl.1s 
‘T don’t have anything’ (Erwin 1969:88) 


2.2 Adverbial negative-polarity items 


Negative-polarity adverbs include bi-l-marra 
‘once, ever’ and cognates of ‘umr- ‘ever’ (lit. 
‘life, age’). Like *abad and Say, bi-l-marra 
is ambiguous between the interpretation as a 
negative-polarity item and a non-negative inter- 
pretation (4). 


(4a) °anta lam tudih 
you.ms not.past clarify.2ms 
Sayan bi-l-marra 
thing-Acc _—_in-the-once 


“You didn’t ever clarify anything’ (Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic: www) 


(4b) *asif ya ax, kalam-ak 
sorry oh brother-clrs_ ¥words-cl.2ms 
gér — sabib bi-l-marra 
other true  in-the-once 


‘Sorry, Brother, your talk isn’t ever true’ 
(Egyptian Arabic: www) 


The adverb ‘umr- ‘ever’ (which has cognates in 
most dialects) has only negative-polarity inter- 
pretations and must co-occur with a licensor, 
as in (5). 


(5a) ?ana  Sumr-i ma-suft wabad 
I life-cl.is not-saw.1s one 
mitl-u 
like-cl.3ms 


‘T have never seen anyone like him’ (Levan- 
tine Arabic: www) 


‘ammr-u 
life-cl.3ms 


(5b) bba 


father-cl.1s 
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ma-ka-isreb 

not-Cont-drink.3ms 

‘My father, he never drinks’ (Moroccan 
Arabic: Harrell 1966:260) 


2.3. Negative-polarity items as auxiliaries 


In many dialects, certain motion verbs are used 
as aspectual > auxiliaries or sentential con- 
nectives (Schmidt and Kahle 1918; Blau 1960; 
Hussein 1990; Mitchell and al-Hassan 1994; 
Khalaily 1997). Examples include gam ‘to rise, 
stand’ and cognates of ‘dd, ‘dwad, or raja‘ ‘to 
return’. As auxiliaries, they express inchoative 
or iterative aspect, or, in the case of gam (> 
serial verbs), a meaning very similar to that of 
Modern Standard Arabic fa- ‘then, so’ (6). 


(6) gam raja‘ nam 
stood.3ms_returned.3ms__ slept.3ms 
‘Then he went to sleep again’ (Levantine 
Arabic: www) 


As auxiliaries, they appear to have negative- 
polarity interpretations. For example, negating 
gam results in a meaning translatable with 
English ever (7). 


(7) ma-qam-is yixalli-hin 
Neg-stood.3ms-Neg allowed.3ms-cl.3 fp 
yitla‘in 
go-out.3 fp 
‘He didn’t ever let them venture out’ (Bir 
Zeit Palestinian Arabic: Schmidt and Kahle 
1918, par. 46.1) 


Similarly, negating ‘ad or ‘awad yields an inter- 
pretation translatable as English anymore (8). 


(8) ma-adt-§ uirif isi 
Neg-returned.2ms.Neg know.2ms_ thing 
“You don’t know anything anymore’ 
(Levantine Arabic: www) 


In Moroccan Arabic, auxiliaries like ‘ad ‘any- 
more’ and ga‘ ‘at all’ seem to have only the 
negative-polarity interpretation, as in (9). 
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(9a) ‘ad ma-yiji 
anymore _—not-come.3ms 
‘He doesn’t come anymore’ 


berra 
outside 


(9b) ga‘ ma-ta-txruz 
at.all  not-Cont-go.out.3 fs 
‘She doesn’t go outside at all’ 


2.4. Negative-polarity idioms 


Another category of negative-polarity items 
found in Arabic are > idioms that are felicitous 
only in the presence of a negative-polarity licen- 
sor. Stowasser and Ani (1964) give examples in 
Syrian Arabic such as f‘allaq ‘ala rijl-o ‘to hang 
from someone’s shoe’ (cf. English couldn’t care 
less), rafa‘ l-o qasse ‘to lift a match for some- 
one’ (10). 


(10a) md-bit‘allaq ‘ala rijl-i 
not-hang.3ms upon foot-cl.1s 
Su bya'taqed huwwe 


what thinks.3ms_ he 
‘What he says doesn’t hang from my 
shoe’ (Stowasser and Ani 1964:35) 


(10b) walla ma-barfa‘-l-o qasse 
by-God _ not-lift.1s-to-cl.3ms match 
‘I won’t lift a match for him’ (Stowasser 


and Ani 1964:139) 


3. NEGATIVE CONCORD 


Negative concord describes sentences in which 
one or more N-words (words that can express 
negation in a fragment answer) occur with one 
or more other negative expressions (morphemes 
that express sentential negation) in a negative 
sentence, in which only one of them contributes 
negative meaning (Giannikadou 2000; Wata- 
nabe 2004). Negative concord is the subject 
of an extensive literature. Influential studies 
include Jespersen (1917), Labov (1972), Laka 
(1990), Ladusaw (1992), Progovac (1993), 
Vallduvi (1994), van der Wouden (1997), Hae- 
geman and Zanuttini (1996), Deprez (2000), 
Herburger (2001), Giannikadou (2000), and 
Watanabe (2004). 
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To illustrate, the Modern Standard Arabic 
adverb mutlagan ‘completely, at all’ can express 
negation in a fragment answer, as in (11). 


(11) QO. hal hada l-maradu 
Query this.ms the-disease.ms 
xatirun? 
dangerous.ms 

A. Ia mutlaqan 
no not.at.all 


‘Is this disease dangerous?’ ‘No, not at 
all’ (Modern Standard Arabic: www) 


Elsewhere, mutlaqan appears along with a 
negation morpheme and does not itself express 
negation, indicating that it undergoes negative 
concord, as in (12). 


(12) as-sin lan tasmuha 
the-China not.Fut _ tolerate.3fs 
mutlagan _ bi-stiqlali taywan 
not.at.all with-independence Taiwan 


‘China will not tolerate Taiwan’s inde- 
pendence at all’ (Modern Standard Ara- 
bic: www) 


As shown by data in published grammars, 
theoretical work, and text corpora (print, elec- 
tronic, and broadcast) and elicited from native 
speakers, negative concord occurs in the Levan- 
tine dialects (Schmidt and Kahle 1918, 1930; 
Blau 1960; Cowell 1964), Egyptian Arabic 
(Woidich 1968), some Gulf dialects (Qafisheh 
1977), North African dialects (Marcais 1977), 
and particularly in Moroccan Arabic (Har- 
rell 1962, 1965, 1966; Ouhalla 1993, 1997b, 
2002; Benmamoun 1995, 1997). 

A common N-word in the Eastern dialects 
is the determiner wala ‘not (even) one, not a 
single one’. Combined with a noun, it can be 
used to express negation, as in (13). 


(13) QO. Su qal-l-ak? 
what said.3ms-to-cl.2ms 
wala isi 
not.even thing 
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‘What did he say to you?’ ‘Not a thing’ 
(Palestinian Arabic, from the film Para- 
dise Now) 


However, when wala falls within the scope of 
sentential negation, it fails to express negation, 
as in (14). 


(14) ma-bansa wala wabid 
not-forget not.even one 
min-nun. wala wabid! 
from-cl3p not.even one 


‘I won’t forget a single one of them. Not a 
single one’ (Syrian Arabic, from the televi- 
sion program Spotlight) 


This shows wala undergoing negative concord. 

For some Levantine speakers, the negation 
morpheme itself can undergo negative concord 
with a preceding N-word. In the following 
example, the negation morpheme ma- follows 
wala marra ‘not once’ in a context that makes 
clear that only one negative meaning is expressed 
by the sentence, as in (15). 


(15) wala marra ma -intaradt 
not.even once not — expelled.1s 
min issaff 
from the-class 
‘Not once have I been expelled from 
class’ 


The acceptability of such examples appears to 
be restricted to Palestinian. 

Other N-words include adverbs like ’abadan 
‘(n)ever, (not) at all’ and Modern Standard 
Arabic mutlaqan, noted above. In Moroccan 
Arabic, batta ‘even’ (Harrell 1962, 1965, 1966; 
Benmamoun 1997) can be used to express 
negation in fragment answers, satisfying the 
definition of an N-word: 


In English one would be more likely to say ‘Not a 
one!’ instead of ‘He didn’t take a single ticket!’ in 
answer to ‘How many tickets did he take?’ Simi- 
larly in Moroccan one may say simply hbatta wahda 
instead of a full sentence such as, for example, 
ma-‘andu hatta werqa “He doesn’t have a single 
ticket’ (Harrell 1965:23 5) 
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This indicates that in Moroccan Arabic nega- 
tive-polarity items with batta undergo negative 
concord. 

However, Moroccan negative-polarity items 
with hatta differ from those with wala in the 
Eastern dialects in that expressions with atta 
never express negation in a full clause, regard- 
less of their position with respect to the verb. 
Instead, they must be licensed by a negation 
morpheme in both pre-verbal and post-verbal 
positions, as in (16). 


(16a) hatta badd *(ma-)Saf-ni 
even one.ms not-saw.3ms-me 
‘Not even one person saw me’ 


(16b) *(ma-)Saf-ni hatta hadd 


not saw.3ms-me even  one.ms 
‘Not even one person saw me’ 


Published grammars of other Arabic dialects 
include data that closely resemble the examples 
of negative concord given here but do not 
provide conclusive evidence of such. Without 
such evidence it is difficult to determine how 
widespread negative concord is in the Arabic 
dialects. 


4. SUMMARY 


Both Standard Arabic and various Arabic dia- 
lects exhibit a range of negative-polarity sen- 
sitive expressions and phenomena, including 
nominal, adverbial, and idiomatic negative- 
polarity items, as well as negative concord. 
Much work remains to be done both to inven- 
tory the kinds of negative-polarity items used 
in the dialects and to provide descriptive and 
theoretical analyses of their properties. 
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Politeness 


Politeness is a norm of social behavior that 
is expressed directly or indirectly by gestures 
or usage of common or personal expressions, 
either orally or in writing, showing endear- 
ment, respect, veneration; appreciation, esteem; 
awe; flattery; sycophancy or affection. Polite- 
ness may also indicate reservation or dissatis- 
faction in a way which does not bluntly offend 
or irritate another person (Brown and Levinson 
1987). Thus, direct expression of politeness is 
the use of the words ‘thank you’ to indicate 
gratitude and appreciation, while the sentence 
‘this is an interesting dish’ is a polite way to say 
that the food was not entirely to your taste. 

Politeness, in Arabic ’adab (less common: 
kiydsa), is one of the highly praised qualities of 
man and is regarded as a vital ingredient in the 
‘relationship’ between God and man. A dictum 
ascribed to the Prophet Muhammad says husn 
al?adab min al’iman ‘good behavior is part of 
the faith’. As in other languages, politeness is 
associated with a number of related concepts, 
such as tasarruf and suluk ‘conduct, behavior’, 
tarbiya ‘bringing up’, tahdib ‘educating’, taqdfa 
‘culture’, xuluq/axlaq ‘morals; character’, and 
dawg ‘good taste; tact’. All these words indicate 
good nature, virtues, and high moral standards, 
reflected in the mujamaldt ‘etiquette, courtesy, 
civility’ of the individual and the society. In 
view of the importance attached to the con- 
cepts of ‘ird ‘honor’, kardma ‘good repute, 
self-respect’, and Saraf ‘dignity’ in Arab society, 
politeness is no doubt an essential ingredient in 
daily contact and relationships between human 
beings. 

Obviously, there are many differences, both 
geographical and social, in polite behavior in 
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the Arab world. In this entry, a general picture 
is given that should not be regarded as univer- 
sally valid. Because of the lack of studies on 
this topic, it is difficult to make fine-tuned dis- 
tinctions. Some of the customs and terms given 
here are current in some layers of society and in 
some regions only. For general studies on Ara- 
bic politeness formulas, see Ferguson (1976), 
El-Sayed (1990), and Shivtiel (2005). A case 
study of politeness in Omani Arabic is Emery 
(2000). Piamenta (1979, 1983) is an inventory 
of religion-related expressions of politeness, 
especially in Jerusalem Arabic. 

Among the customary gestures of politeness 
current in the Arab world, one finds the act of 
standing up in honor of a person or remaining 
standing as long as the other person is present; 
lowering of the voice while addressing a person 
(for instance in the relationships between chil- 
dren and parents, common people and digni- 
taries, young and old); shaking hands, bowing, 
cheek kissing (in some areas, nose rubbing), 
or touching the left side of one’s chest with 
the right hand open (pointing at ‘the heart’) 
when greeting; thanking, swearing by God or 
on one’s life, or indicating politely that one 
has had enough food; and in some areas even 
touching the beard of the addressee as a sign of 
friendly greeting or of swearing an oath. The 
custom of holding food with the right hand 
and leaving some food on the plate after finish- 
ing the meal are but two of the table manners 
current in the region that show politeness and 
good manners. Also, customs mainly current 
among nomadic society (i.e. the Bedouin), such 
as indicating to a guest who has stayed too long 
that he is expected to leave the tent by offering 
him a third cup of coffee, or shaking the empty 
cup of coffee to indicate that one does not wish 
to have more coffee, or by grabbing the hem of 
the host’s cloak to hint that help is desperately 
needed, are all gestures of politeness, indicating 
a wish or desire without offending or pestering 
the addressee. 

Verbally and in writing, Arabic has scores 
of phrases and idioms, demonstrating polite- 
ness and good manners by offering the user a 
variety of > terms of address, honorific titles, 
expressions of courtesy, and references to males 
or females, places, and situations. In addition, 
Arabic has different ways, often used as cir- 
cumlocutions, to politely indicate dissatisfac- 
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tion and dislike. These should by no means be 
regarded as hypocrisy but rather as evidence of 
self-control, patience, and forbearance (sabr). 

As in other languages (e.g. French, German), 
the 2nd person plural is used when verbally 
addressing a dignitary or an old man or in 
official correspondence, e.g. ’arju ?an takunu 
gad istalamtum risdlati...‘I hope you [pl.] have 
received [pl.] my letter...’. However, the plural 
may also be used in the case of the rst per- 
son instead of the singular as a polite way of 
expressing one’s wish or requesting humbly, e.g. 
narju ‘we would like’, nataSarrafu/yusarrifund 
‘we have the honor’, yus‘idund/yasurrund ‘we 
are delighted’. 

For direct approach (> greetings), the voca- 
tives yd and rarely ’ayyuhad or ya ?ayyuha 
‘oh!’ may be used, though seldom, while the 
most common formulas are as-sayyid/as-sayy- 
ida; al-ustad; sayyidi/sayyidati ‘Sir/Madam’; 
sayyidati wa-sddati ‘Ladies and Gentlemen’; 
musahidina al-kirdmlal-aizz@ ‘our respected/ 
dear viewers [in TV broadcasts]’; badrat...; 
badratakal/badrataki, and in the plural siyd- 
datakum/sa‘adatakum ‘Your Excellency; Sir/ 
Madam’. One of the most popular formulas 
of address in the past was ya mawldya ‘Sir!’. 
In academic circles, the common approach is 
with the word ad-dukturlal-~ustad..., followed 
by the surname, but among friends and col- 
leagues by only the first name, e.g. Professor 
‘Ali Tahir will be approached officially as ad- 
duktur or al-ustad Tahir, but by friends or 
colleagues as ad-duktur ‘Ali. Common usages 
which show politeness, respect, and affection 
between members of the family (> kinship 
terms) and close friends are al-wdalid/al-walida 
‘father and mother’; ’axi ‘my brother’, ’uxti 
‘my sister’; ‘aziziazizati ‘my dear, darling’; 
babibi/habibati ‘my beloved’; (yd) ‘éni ‘my eye’; 
(ya) robi ‘my soul’. In archaic style, one may 
also find the expressions busasa qalbi/kab(i)di 
‘my last breath/my last spark of life’, i.e. ‘my 
dear’; ya ‘usdratlsuwayda@ qalbi; filda kabidi 
‘my own flesh!’. 

When approaching a specific holder of an 
official position or status, either orally or in 
writing, the following polite phrases are used: 
jalalat al-malik ‘Your Majesty’; sumuww al- 
amir ‘Your Royal Highness’; faxdmat ar-rais 
“Your Excellency, the President’; dawla rais al- 
bukumalal-wuzar@ ‘Your Excellency, the Prime 
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Minister’; ma‘ali I-wazir “Your Excellency, the 
Minister’; gaddsat al-baba ‘Your Holiness, 
the Pope’; samahat al-mufti ‘Your Eminence, 
the Mufti’; gibtat al-batrik “Your Eminence, the 
Patriarch’; niyafat al-mutran ‘Your Eminence, 
the Archbishop’; fadilat as-Sayx ‘Your Grace, 
the Sheik’. Other titles are janab ‘Right Honor- 
able’ sa‘ddat...(e.g. to a judge); ‘utifat...(to a 
pasha, sheik); sabib al-‘adama (to a sultan). In 
the past, caliphs or other Muslim rulers were 
often addressed with the title ?amir al-murminin 
‘Commander of the Believers’. Phrases of cour- 
tesy used by newspapers to refer to authors of 
articles in other newspapers are al-garr@, ar- 
rasifa, or ar-rasifa al-garr@ ‘noble colleague’. 

For requests, the following are the most cur- 
rent polite expressions: ’arji, ?arjuka/arjuki, 
etc. ‘I beg of you [masc./fem.]; please!’; min 
fadlika/min fadliki ‘by your [masc./fem.] kind- 
ness’, i.e. ‘please’; ismah Ii ‘pardon, forgive 
me’; law samahbt ‘with your permission’ (also 
used to draw the attention of waiters, sales- 
persons, etc.), law takarramt/tafaddalt ‘with 
your respect/grace’, i.e. ‘please, excuse me’; 
ma‘dira ‘excuse me/forgive me/sorry’; °arjt 
°an_ tatalattafa/tatafaddala ‘please’; ’afandim 
‘TT beg your pardon?’; ballahi, ti‘mil ma‘ruf 
‘by God, will you do me a favor?’. When offer- 
ing something, the common word is tafaddal 
‘please!’, while the polite answer is ’afdalt 
or simply sukran ‘thanks’. A strong request, 
indicating helplessness and humble wish, is 
daxilak, roughly ‘I am under your protection’, 
i.e. ‘please, I beg of you’. 

When addressing a man or a woman who has 
children, it is customary to use the kunya, i.e. 
‘father of...’ or ‘mother of...’ followed by the 
name of the firstborn. Only mothers may nor- 
mally have the names of either son or daughter; 
fathers are usually addressed with the name of 
a son, even if the son is not the firstborn child, 
e.g. -abu Mubammad ‘father of Muhammad’, 
-amm Hamdan/Fatima ‘mother of Hamdan/ 
Fatima’. 

Within certain contexts, and social groups, 
a wife rarely approaches her husband or refers 
politely and affectionately to him by using his 
first name; she is more likely to use his kunya 
?abui Muhammad) or even ibn ‘ammi ‘my 
cousin’, while the husband usually addresses his 
wife as umm Mubammad ‘mother of Muham- 
mad’ or bint‘ammi‘my cousin’. The combination 
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ibn ‘ammilbint ammi may also be politely used 
in the case of close friends addressing each 
other. 

‘Thank you’ expressions include sukran/ 
Sukran jazilanPaskurukalmamnin(in). In col- 
loquial Arabic, one also uses kattar xérak ‘may 
God increase your goodness/well-being!’ or 
Allah yirda ‘alék ‘may God be pleased with 
you!’. The French word mersi or even mersi 
-awi ‘strong merci!’ is often used in Egypt, 
mainly by females. The common answer is, for 
example, ‘afwan or al-‘afu ‘don’t mention it’, 
and in more elaborate style [a sukra ‘ala |-wajib 
‘no need to thank for one’s duty’, bdraka llabu 
fik ‘may God bless you!’, jazak Allah xayran/ 
al-xayr ‘may God reward you with goodness!’. 

Polite style in correspondence in Modern 
Standard Arabic includes opening the letter 
with hadrat...or as-sayyid/as-sayyida...‘Sir/ 
Madam’, and with friends al-ax/axiPaxi 
wa-azizilas-Saqiq (al-fadil) ‘my dear/respected 
brother’; al-uxtPuxti (al-fadila) ‘my dear/ 
respected sister’. In official correspondence, 
it is customary to place the name between 
two or more words denoting esteem, e.g. 
(hadrat) al?ustad al-fadil Mahmud an-Najjar al- 
mubtaraml/al-muwagqqar/al-fadil ‘the revered... 
the respected’. Closing formulas of official 
correspondence usually include wa-tafaddalu 
bi-qubul fa@igq al-ibtiram ‘yours sincerely/faith- 
fully’ and/or in the case of friendly correspond- 
ence al-mucxlis ‘yours, yours sincerely’. In more 
orthodox or conservative circles, the formula 
wa-s-salamu ‘alaykum wa-rabmatu Ilabi wa- 
barakatubu ‘may God’s peace and His mercy 
be with you!’ is commonly used. The same 
formula, but without the first conjunction, may 
also be used at the beginning of a letter imme- 
diately after the addressee’s name (i.e. as-salam 
‘alaykum...). 

Another polite formula used in correspond- 
ence is tabiyya tayyiba (or tahiyydt tayyiba) 
wa-ba‘d or tabiyya ‘atira (wa-ba‘d) ‘Greet- 
ings!’. These formulas were usually followed 
by the expression ?ammd ba‘du ‘and after all 
this’ (called in Arabic fasl al-xitab), which 
is less used in contemporary Arabic. Some 
formulas of address in correspondence in 
the past were lengthy and florid, e.g. ’atala 
llahu baq@akum wa-adama ‘izzakum wa- 
sa‘adatakum wa-atamma nimatahu ‘alaykum 
wa-kabata ’ad@akum ‘may God give you long 
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life and an everlasting might and happiness and 
bestow His grace upon you and subjugate your 
enemies!’. 

When referring to or addressing people, 
some adjectives or attributes may be added, 
for instance when addressing one person, 
Saxsiyyatukum al-marmiuqa ‘your notable per- 
sonality’, or when a politician addresses the 
whole nation, ’ayyuba s-Sa‘b al-ariq lit. ‘oh, 
deep-rooted nation’, i.e. ‘respectable nation’. 

There are several polite expressions used 
in reference to women who are regarded as 
harim lit. ‘those who are forbidden to other 
men’ (from which the English word harem 
is derived), e.g. rabbat al-bijal ‘the ladies’. A 
woman, and especially a married one, is sup- 
posed to be respectable, humble, and modest. 
Hence, when addressed or referred to, several 
expressions are current, stressing her merits, 
e.g. burma, qarina, ‘aqila, karima (also used for 
daughters), halila, muhsina, al-mastna, sabibat 
as-sawn, sdbibat as-sawn wa-l-iffa, sabibat 
al“isma, baydat/rabbat al-xidr, and hanum 
(from Turkish). A polite reference to someone 
else’s wife, for instance when inquiring about 
her health, may be ‘generalized’ by using the 
word al?ahl ‘the family’ or ’umm al-awlad 
‘the mother of the children’, and even ’umm 
al~asbal ‘the mother of the lion’s cubs’, i.e. 
‘the children’, or rabbat al-manzil ‘the lady 
of the house’. All these polite phrases suggest 
that the person who is referring to the woman 
has sincere and honest intentions. It is worth 
noting that while imra’a (in the dialect mara) 
‘a woman’ may be used generally to refer to a 
female, it may also have a derogatory sense in 
the Egyptian dialect, but not as a declined noun 
(marti ‘my wife’, etc.). 

A man is politely referred to as as-sayyid/al- 
-ustad ‘Mr....’; al’ax ‘the brother’, as-sadiq 
‘the friend’, az-zamil/ar-rasif ‘the colleague’; 
and may be addressed with (yd) ibn halal lit. 
‘legitimate child’, i.e. ‘decent fellow’, in some 
dialects also as ya Sdtir or ya jada‘ roughly 
‘clever guy’. 

Archaic words, mainly from Turkish, may 
still be heard, albeit less and less, such as 
-afandi (in Egypt also ’afandim) ‘Sir’; the word 
xawadja ‘Mr...., Sir’ may be used as a polite 
form of address for Westerners, although the 
word may have a derogatory meaning in some 
regions. In some dialects, the word ’ustd (a 
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corrupt form for ’ustdd in which /t/ has been 
replaced by emphatic /t/) is used as a form 
of polite address to a craftsman, etc. Other 
Turkish words are occasionally used, such as 
basa ‘Pasha’, bey ‘Bey’ (usually spelled bek), 
and Ssawis ‘Sergeant’, as well as the Arabic 
words (ya) mu‘allim ‘Teacher’ and ya bd ‘oh, 
Father’, ya séx ‘oh, Sheik’, and even yd bajj 
‘oh, Pilgrim’. All these are used in some regions 
as forms of polite address, showing affection, 
although they may also be used ironically. 

It is also a matter of good manners for users 
of Arabic to use various eulogies when referring 
to certain personalities, such as the Prophet, 
adding after his name or his titles the wording 
salla llahu ‘alayhi wa-sallam ‘may God bless 
him and grant him salvation!’. When refer- 
ring to one of the first four caliphs (al-xulaf@ 
ar-rasidtin), one should add radiya Ilahu ‘anhu 
‘may God be pleased with him!’, while in the 
case of the other prophets mentioned in the 
Qurdn, such as Moses, one should say ‘alayhi 
s-salam ‘peace be upon him!’. Polite reference 
to the Ouran is al-quran al-karim and to the 
Hadit al-hadit as-Sarif or an-nabawi. 

Polite language involves the usage of various 
expressions at different situations and occa- 
sions, as postulated by the Arabic dictum Ji- 
kull maqam magqal ‘for every situation there 
is an appropriate saying’ (— greetings). Greet- 
ing a person is usually performed by using 
the formula as-salamu ‘alaykum, or marhaba, 
?ahlan, or ?ablén, while the replies are ‘alaykum 
as-salam, ?ablan fitk, ?’ablan wa-sahlan, or 
marbabtén. Customary formulas of inquiring 
about a person’s well-being (English equivalent 
how are you?) are in Iraq and Syria as lonak 
or Slonak lit. ‘what is your color?’, in southern 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Palestine, and the Ara- 
bian Peninsula kif balak, in Egypt ?izzayyak, 
and in North Africa la bas? The reply is usu- 
ally al-bamdu lillab ‘praise be to God!’, and in 
North Africa also a bas!. 

Other formulas of greetings associated with 
times or festivals are the morning greetings 
sabah al-xér ‘morning of goodness’, to which 
the typical answer is sabab an-niuir ‘morning of 
light’. For late morning, the formula nahdrak 
‘have a happy day!’ is used, to which the 
answer is wa-nahdrak (sa‘id u-mubdrak) ‘and 
may your day (be happy and blessed)!’. For 
late afternoon or evening, the common formula 
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is mas@ al-xér ‘evening of goodness’, to which 
the reply is masa an-nur ‘evening of light’. 
For ‘good night’, the formula is tisbab ‘a-lxér 
‘wake up with goodness!’, to which the reply is 
wi-inta min ?ahlo ‘and you too’. The common 
formulas during festivals are kull sana wa-anta 
bi-xér or kull ‘am wa-anta tayyib ‘be well every 
year!’. During the month of Ramadan, the 
common greeting is ramadan mubarak ‘blessed 
Ramadan!’, while at any other festival the com- 
mon formula is ‘tid mubdrak ‘blessed festival’. 

For an engagement, wedding, birth, gradua- 
tion, or any new occasion, one is expected to 
use the felicitation mabruk ‘may it be blessed!’, 
to which the answer is Allah yubdrik fik ‘may 
God bless you!’. A special formula to wish a 
newlywed couple well is bi-r-rif@ wa-l-banin 
‘live in harmony and beget sons!’. When some- 
one has taken a shower or has just had a hair- 
cut, it is customary to ‘congratulate’ the person 
with the formula na‘iman ‘with grace’, to which 
the reply is Allah yin‘am ‘alék ‘may God bestow 
His grace upon you’. 

A person who sneezes should be ‘blessed’ 
with the formula rahimaka Ilah ‘may God have 
mercy on you!’, to which the reply is turham 
‘may you have God’s mercy too!’. Welcome 
greetings are various, e.g. ?ahlan wa-sahlan, lit. 
‘you are part of the family and an easy guest’, 
or Sarrifnd ‘honor us!’, to which the reply is 
?ablan fikum or tasarrafnda. 

A polite way to express an apology for both- 
ering a person is gallabnakum/ta“abnakum or 
bi-dun taklif? iz‘aj/galabe, to which the common 
reply is a walla ‘by God, not at all!’, or even 
?ablan wa-sablan or ta‘abkum raha ‘the incon- 
venience you cause is easy’, i.e. ‘it’s a pleasure’. 

Coffee is not only a popular drink but also 
an institution which involves some formulas 
of politeness. When finishing drinking the cup, 
one should express one’s satisfaction by using 
the word d@iman ‘always’, i.e. ‘may coffee 
always be in this house!’, while the host’s 
answer is bi-al-han@ ‘with pleasure’ or bi-I- 
han@ wa-s-sif@ (colloquial bi-l-hina wa-s-Sifa) 
‘with pleasure and health’. However, when one 
has coffee in the house of a bereaved family, the 
formula used is ‘amir ‘may this house be full’, 
i.e. ‘may no more people be missed)’. 

A polite invitation to dinner is simply tafaddal 
or Sarrifnd ‘honor us!’. A very peculiar formula 
of welcoming a person who arrives just in 
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time for a meal is bamdtak bithibbak lit. ‘your 
mother-in-law loves you’. For ‘bon appétit’ the 
expressions Sahiyya tayyibalhanf?an or hanian 
marvan/bi-l-han@ or the colloquialism sabtén 
are customarily used, to which the host’s reply 
is sabhalsabha wa-afiyalala qalbak ‘with 
health’. At the end of a meal, it is customary 
to thank the host with the formula as-sufra 
d@ima ‘may this table always be full!’ or even 
bi-al-afrah ‘on happy occasions’, to which the 
host’s reply is dumt/tadum/‘ist/tais ‘may you 
live long!’. Another formula is yusallim yadayk 
‘may God bless your hands!’, and if one wishes 
to thank the lady of the house in her absence, 
yusallim yaday’umm..., followed by the name 
of her son or daughter or generally al-awlad 
‘the children’. In some circles, the formula used 
is yusallim yaday al-madam, to which the com- 
mon reply is tislam ‘be healthy!’. 

One wishes success or good luck by the 
words bi-n-najab/bi-t-tawfiq/muwaffaq ‘with 
success!’ or Allah yi'tik il-afiya ‘may God give 
you health!’. ‘Bravo!’, ‘well done!’, etc. are 
expressed in Arabic ‘afdrim ‘alek (from Turk- 
ish), ?absant, marha marha, bax bax, and ma 
$@a Ilah ‘God wish’. The last expression is also 
used for expressing admiration or rapture, or 
when referring to successful children, a beauti- 
ful house, a nice car, and the like. 

For wishing someone a safe journey one 
should say bi-s-salama, ma‘a s-salama ‘with 
safety’, or ‘ald t-t@ ir al-maymiin ‘on the lucky 
bird’. Wishing someone a speedy recovery is 
expressed by the formula salamtak, while sat- 
isfaction with someone’s recovery is expressed 
by the formula rah as-Sarr ‘evil has gone by’, or 
simply by al-bamdu lillah ‘praise be to God)’, 
which is widely used as a general remark show- 
ing satisfaction and contentment or submission 
to God’s wish. 

Polite formulas expressing a request or inten- 
tion to leave a party, house, etc. are bi-xatirkum 
or ‘an 7idn ‘with your permission’, to which 
the common reply is ma‘a s-salama ‘in good 
health’. The expression ‘an 7idn is also used to 
interrupt politely a conversation or a speaker. 

A polite formula to indicate one’s positive 
response to a request or one’s preparedness to 
fulfill a wish is bddir ‘at your service’; other 
formulas are ‘ala r-rds wa-l-‘én or ‘ald ‘éni wa- 
rasi lit. ‘on my eye and head’, i.e. ‘willingly’. 
The Classical Arabic formula was sam‘an wa- 
taatan lit. ‘hearing and obeying’, i.e. ‘your wish 
is my command’. 
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A person’s reaction to a compliment is usu- 
ally min lutfak ‘you are very kind’, while a 
polite reaction to hearing about the death of a 
person is the expression ad-d@im Allah ‘God 
is the only one who exists forever’. One may 
also say on such an occasion al-bamdu lillah or 
subbana Allah ‘may God be blessed!’, la bawla 
wa-la quwwa illa bi-llab ‘no might and no 
power but with God’, or al-bag@ fi hayatkum 
‘his memory will remain with you’. A polite 
reference to a dead person is al-marhumilal- 
marhuma or rahimabulrahimaha llah or Allah 
yarbamubulyarhamuha ‘God have mercy upon 
him/her’. 

Polite expressions of sorrow or regret are 
-asif/muta assif ‘sorry!’, (bi-)la mwdxada ‘par- 
don me; no offense’, while an expression of 
sympathy is Allah yisadak ‘may God help you!’ 
or Allah yifrijha ‘aleyk ‘may God give you sal- 
vation!’. When refusing to give a beggar alms, 
the polite way to refuse is Allah yi'tik ‘may God 
give youl’. 

However, politeness also involves ‘refined’ 
style, which is usually used in order to avoid 
offense or direct criticism. This can be achieved 
by circumlocutions, the use of antonyms, a 
witty remark, > euphemisms, the use of > 
proverbs, and the like. Thus, in a situation 
in which one disagrees with someone else’s 
view, there are various options for expressing 
one’s reservations, from a blunt objection to an 
indirect reservation. When disagreeing with a 
statement, such as ’uxtubu jamila ‘his sister is 
beautiful’, one may politely react by using the 
word ya‘ni lit. ‘this means’, i.e. ‘it’s a question 
of taste’, with ‘lengthened’ intonation, indicat- 
ing a reservation. 

The litotes 1a ba’s ‘not bad’ may also be used 
in order to avoid a blunt negative reaction. The 
compliment tagaddum la ba’s bibi ‘quite a good 
progress’ may sound as truly satisfying progress 
but may also indicate a more polite criticism, 
implying that more could have been done or 
achieved. 

Euphemism may also be used as a polite 
way of expression instead of a blunt or strong 
language, obscenities, or direct reference to 
sex (> taboo), e.g. basir ‘one who is endowed 
with eyesight’ instead of ‘a blind person’; hada 
kalam kadib ‘this is a lie’ may be ‘mitigated’ by 
kalam la ?asds labu min as-sibha or by using 
a Quranic quotation (Q. 53/23): md ?anzala 
llabu bibaé min sultan ‘for which God has not 
sent any authorization’, i.e. ‘baseless words’. 
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Euphemisms for the toilet are hammdm ‘bath- 
room’ or bayt ar-raba lit. ‘house of rest’, bayt 
al~adab lit. ‘house of polite upbringing’, bayt 
al-m@ lit. ‘house of water’, and also tuwaleét. 
The expression al-hawa al-ahmar ‘red love/ 
desire’ may be used instead of mudaja‘a ‘sexual 
intercourse’. 

Reference to dogs, donkeys, shoes, or toilet 
in conversation, even in passing, requires from 
the user the addition of a polite parenthetical 
remark such as ba‘id ‘annak ‘far from you! or 
-ajallak ‘you are more exalted’, suggesting that 
the hearer is highly regarded by the speaker 
above and beyond these ‘degraded’ objects, 
while a reference to a dead person or an evil 
man requires the addition of the word al-ba%d 
‘[who is] far from you’. 

A polite rejection of an invitation or offer- 
ing of help, especially when the person invit- 
ing or offering his assistance has already been 
generous many times, may be expressed by the 
proverb law kan sadiqgak min ‘asal la talbaso 


kullo ‘if your friend is made of honey, do not 
lick all of it’. 
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Political Discourse and Language 


This entry on Arabic and political discourse 
looks at language > variation from a socio- 
linguistic perspective, together with aspects of 
rhetoric. It presents a number of factors that 
characterize Arabic political speeches, including 
contextual factors, > register, - code-switching, 
and discourse strategies, to show how language 
forms relate to language functions. Such factors 
are illustrated through selected examples of lin- 
guistic combinatorial rules (within and between 
dialects) that accompany language levels, and 
through examples of rhetorical tactics. 


I. CONTEXTUAL FACTORS 


Sociolinguistic studies tend to start from quan- 
titatively based analyses of language and move 
from the linguistic microlevel to the macrolevel 
(such as communication strategies and mes- 
sages conveyed by the speaker). This entry, 
however, presents the macrolevel framework 
followed by a few examples of marked linguis- 
tic occurrences. 

An analysis of political speeches could take 
into account the political context at the time 
of delivery and immediate contextual factors: 
audience, topic of discourse, context, place of 
delivery, and type of discourse — speech with 
no interruptions, debate, interview, a planned 
speech read out loud, extemporaneous dis- 
course, etc. The analysis could also be based on 
the speaker’s background (e.g. place of birth, 
education, religion), all the elements which 
would influence the speaker’s discourse. One 
could also look at a community’s attitudes 
toward a language variety and the ‘values’ 
attached to a particular dialect to understand 
the shifts between levels along the stylistic 
continuum, according to the communicative 
purposes. 


2. SPEECH COMMUNITIES AND 
INDIVIDUAL SPEAKERS 


Analysis of political discourse shares a number 
of common points with the study of speech 
communities: although individuals have lin- 
guistic idiosyncrasies, a group of people from 
the same society will share similar linguistic 
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rules and patterns of use. Recurrent patterns 
can be found in the speech of individuals which 
reflect the speech of that community. Commu- 
nities can be defined according to a number of 
criteria, and the number and relevance of these 
criteria differ from one community to another. 
The speech of a community can be influenced 
by several interacting social variables. Social 
variables such as education, gender, age, reli- 
gion, occupation, social class, and regional fac- 
tors are considered to be factors that correlate 
with differences in vocabulary, morphology, 
and phonology. 


3. ARABIC POLITICAL DISCOURSE 


The analysis of Arabic political discourse is at 
the crossroads of different disciplines, includ- 
ing pure dialectology, political science, anthro- 
pological linguistics, discourse analysis, and 
rhetoric. In fact, a number of studies analyz- 
ing political discourse combine various areas 
of study: Bengio (1998) bases her study of 
Saddam Hussein’s discourse on the meaning 
of language, political culture, myth making, 
and symbolism, while integrating the wider 
context of political and historical developments 
in the country. Suleiman (2003), in his study 
on the Arabic language and national identity, 
aims at an understanding of nationalism in its 
language-related dimension (> nationalism and 
language). 

Studies of Arabic political discourse from 
a sociolinguistic perspective are, however, 
rather scarce. Holes (1993) looks at the use of 
variation in speeches from Nasser. Mazraani 
(1995, 1997) analyzes speeches from Nasser, 
Saddam Hussein, and Gaddafi and presents 
hypotheses as to the correlations between vari- 
ation in Arabic and functions of the discourse. 
Taine-Cheikh (2002) looks at sermons from 
a well-known preacher in Mauritania: instead 
of the Modern Standard Arabic expected in 
such a setting, the author finds a mixed form 
of language, arabe médian, between Modern 
Standard Arabic and Hassaniyya dialect. This 
corresponds to one of the language functions 
noted in previous research (see Holes 1993; 
Mazraani 1995, 1997): intimacy is conveyed 
by the speaker through the dialectal variety — in 
this case Hassaniyya — whereas Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic is used on more solemn occasions. 


POLITICAL DISCOURSE AND LANGUAGE 


The correlation between language form and 
function is valid and perceptible, not only in the 
political arena but also in the areas of discourse 
and conversation in general: whether the inten- 
tion is to give authority to a conversational 
point or to explain a concept, linguistic and 
extralinguistic features vary accordingly. What- 
ever similarities are revealed about the ways 
political leaders make use of level variation as 
a rhetorical strategy are very likely to reflect 
the ‘rules of use’ of the wider communities in 
which political leaders function, whether local 
or pan-Arab. 


4. REGISTER AND 
CODE-SWITCHING 


Politicians in public discourse tend to use Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic linguistic forms as well as 
dialectal and mixed forms. Switches between 
passages in Modern Standard Arabic or dialec- 
tal or mixed levels can be described as changes 
in register, which is determined by three situ- 
ational variables, referred to as field, tenor, 
and mode (what is going on, who is taking 
part, and what role the language is playing), 
and three semantic components, which are the 
ideational, interpersonal, and textual aspects 
(Halliday 1978). 

Following the various developments on > 
diglossia (see Ferguson 1959, 1996), authors 
have analyzed the phenomenon of code-switch- 
ing in considering variation between Arabic 
and European languages (Heath 1989; Auer 
1999; Rouchdy 2002) or between different 
Arabic standards or varieties (Eid 1988; Holes 
1995a). Code-switching is a recognition of 
linguistic reality and the complex relationship 
between different codes or registers. It relies on 
the meaningful juxtaposition of what speakers 
must consciously or subconsciously process as 
strings formed according to the internal rules 
of two distinct grammatical systems (Gump- 
efZ 1982:66) situated at each end of a con- 
tinuum. In Eid’s (1988) study, for instance, 
code-switching is analyzed mechanically, i.e. to 
see where and how it occurs, and ‘switch posi- 
tions’ are determined by syntactic conditions 
or word order requirements. In conversations, 
code-switching emerges as one way of speaking 
among many others, for example formality vs. 
informality, politeness vs. impoliteness, sincer- 
ity vs. insincerity (Suleiman 1999). 
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5. DISCOURSE STRATEGIES 


One can observe a number of functions and 
strategies directly associated with a particular 
language level. Abd El Jawad (1986:24) claims 
that politicians use code-switching to gain more 
favorable attitudes, fuller understanding, and 
more emotional support from their audience. 
Code-switching and style shifting serve func- 
tions such as group identification, solidarity, 
and intimacy, to signal unity and integration. 
Such messages are accompanied by linguistic 
realizations which vary according to the type 
of message presented; distancing, for instance, 
may be expressed through Modern Standard 
Arabic, while establishing solidarity or explain- 
ing an intricate concept may be uttered through 
the dialect. 

Discourse-organizing strategies include story- 
telling, time-change markers, and reported 
speech. These devices are invariably accompa- 
nied by a code-switch from Modern Standard 
Arabic to dialect and a change in prosody; a 
rapid tempo, a conversation-like contour, for 
instance, will be the first indication to the audi- 
ence that a change is occurring at other levels 
as well (a change at the linguistic level, or a 
change in the subject matter or the function 
of the language). Words such as ?innaharda 
‘today’ and dilwa@ti ‘now’ in Cairene Arabic, 
produced at the beginning of a passage with 
a rising intonation and followed by a pause, 
are time-change markers (van Dijk 1981:181), 
indicative of a change occurring at different 
levels — changes in person, time, and subject 
matter. Reported speech (— indirect speech) or 
constructed dialogue is a way of making the 
discourse livelier, more vivid, by imitating an 
everyday chat. 

Speed of delivery, rhythm and intonation, 
and conversational vs. oratorical delivery will 
reinforce the audience’s perception and clas- 
sification of elements into various levels of for- 
mality. In cases of code-switching, such factors 
will indicate to the audience that a change has 
occurred and catch their attention. 


6. LANGUAGE FORMS AND 
FUNCTIONS 


The following illustrates the correlation that 
has been observed between the type of message 
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the politician is conveying, the language level, 
and the linguistic realizations that are present 
in discourse. 

Modern Standard Arabic is used whenever 
the speaker is constructing an abstract argu- 
ment, recalling historical events, or expounding 
on new political ideas and axioms. General and 
abstract concepts are presented as if they were 
unquestionable text, as opposed to exegesis 
(Holes 1993). As speakers distance themselves 
from the audience, they tend to depersonalize 
the discourse; when they are instructing the 
audience, the tone is authoritative, and Modern 
Standard Arabic is used. The discourse is then 
characterized by abstractness, compactness, for- 
mality, detachment, planning, and integration, 
to borrow some of the terms used by Chafe 
(1982), Ochs (1979), and Tannen (1982). 

In a sermon delivered in a mosque, for in- 
stance (Mawlaya Muhammad, 26 May 1978; 
see Mazraani 1997), Gaddafi repeats some 
verses and extracts from the Ouran with vari- 
ous explanations. He distances himself from the 
audience, using an authoritative tone to guide 
the public into understanding the text. The 
sermon shows the discrepancy between, on the 
one hand, text, i.e. passages from the Ouran, 
which are fixed, unalterable, and in Classical 
Arabic, and, on the other hand, explanation of 
such passages, in dialect, and explanations that 
are given ‘in other words’ or at different levels 
of formality. 

General analysis has shown that Modern 
Standard Arabic passages are characterized by: 


i. Modern Standard Arabic phonemes such as 
/q/, It/, /d/, /d/. 

ii. Modern Standard Arabic morphology of 
verbs, passive verbs, complementizer ’an 
and subjunctive, sa-/sawfa followed by the 
verb to indicate future tense, and irab, 
which could be seen as a Modern Standard 
Arabic extra marker since it adds a sense of 
formality to the discourse. 

iii. Long sentences with subordinate clauses, 
long noun phrases, masdars, word order 
(verb and subject), and Modern Standard 
Arabic negative particles. 

iv. Abstract vocabulary (journalistic, political), 
frozen collocations, high lexical density 
(many content words), and lexical choices 
triggering Modern Standard Arabic noun- 
adjective agreement patterns. 
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Modern Standard Arabic passages tend to be 
accompanied by slow delivery; falling tonal 
nuclei and long pauses are employed to give 
full emphasis to some words and to signal the 
weight of the message. 

On the other hand, dialect tends to be used 
when speakers explain and specify their political 
program, their conversations with various lead- 
ers, or their personal experience. Abstract con- 
cepts (in Modern Standard Arabic) are repeated 
and paraphrased in the dialect to clarify the 
message. This includes establishing a more per- 
sonal rapport with the audience, and the dis- 
course is characterized by speaker involvement, 
apparent spontaneity, and a greater degree of 
personalization; in general, these sequences 
sound unplanned and more natural. Typically, 
such moves involve a switch to dialect where the 
speaker wishes to establish a sense of solidarity 
or intimacy and get the audience involved. The 
tone is more familiar and ‘we’, ‘you’, and ‘T’ 
pronouns are used to create a sense of com- 
munion, a ‘one-of-us’ feeling of the speaker 
with the audience. The dialect is used in asides 
and narrative accounts and in recounting anec- 
dotes. Interpersonal involvement is established 
through rhetorical questions, discourse organ- 
izing, time-change markers, reported speech, 
and storytelling with specific examples. The 
tone in such passages can display argument, 
emotion, and commitment. Specific examples 
can be used to elicit deep feelings of sympathy 
or pity from the audience and to unite behind 
the speaker’s views. 

Textual > cohesion is achieved in dialectal 
passages through imitation of an ordinary, 
conversational, dialectal prosody, with a vari- 
able pitch and a faster tempo. The dialectal 
intonation adds a feeling of spontaneity to the 
speech and gives the impression of sincerity. At 
times, an argumentative tone of voice or one 
of protest is used to display publicly the speak- 
er’s commitment and to unify the audience 
in its indignation at foreign criticism. A more 
friendly and conversational style is used to trig- 
ger solidarity and communion. 

Such messages are characterized textually by 
the co-occurrence of the following dialectal 
elements. Phonologically, plosive /q/ and inter- 
dentals yield the most interesting results (in the 
dialectal data observed so far, through speeches 
of Saddam Hussein, Nasser, and Gaddafi). 
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i. In Cairene Arabic, /’/ from Old Arabic /q/; 
/s/ and /t/ from /t/; /z/ and /d/ from /d/; and 
emphatic dental sibilant /z/ and emphatic 
dental plosive /d/ from the emphatic inter- 
dental sibilant /d/; 

ii. In Baghdadi Arabic, /g/ from Old Arabic /q/ 
(and a few cases of /¢/ < Old Arabic /k/); 

iii. In Tripoli Arabic, /g/ from Old Arabic /q/, 
/t/ < Old Arabic /t/. 


Morphologically, dialectal passages are char- 
acterized by preformative yi-, morphology of 
verbs, prefixes bi- and ha- followed by verbs, 
deletion of hamza (glottal stop), deletion of 
vowel in unstressed syllables, -u/- 3rd person 
plural ending instead of -aina, and absence of 
-rab. Although verbs vary to a larger degree 
since they are formed of a greater number of 
components which are susceptible to variabil- 
ity, morphological variation is more limited in 
nouns and revolves around reflexes (gimma ~ 
imma), or feminine endings of noun-pronoun, 
as in the case of quwwatuhu (Modern Standard 
Arabic), quwwathu (hybrid), and quwwithu 
(dialect) ‘its force’, as in the Libyan dialect. 

Syntactically, Modern Standard Arabic pas- 
sages are characterized by asyndetic verb 
strings, short sentences (hardly any subordinate 
clauses), subject-verb word order, colloquial 
negative, and interrogative particles. 

Dialectal lexicon consists of everyday dialec- 
tal vocabulary, an absence of abstract nouns, 
and low lexical density (fewer content words). 

A third level is also found which is neither 
Modern Standard Arabic nor a dialect but 
rather an intermediate combination of the two 
to some degree, depending on subject matter 
and communicative aims. It seems to be pro- 
duced by Modern Standard Arabic and dialect 
combinatorial rules which limit particular rule 
combinations, although the resulting interme- 
diate form of language cannot, yet, be defined 
comprehensively. In each country, it should be 
seen as part of a continuum with one end closer 
to Modern Standard Arabic and the other end 
closer to the local dialect. This third level is 
associated with relatively formal settings, e.g. 
political speeches and university lectures, but 
tempered by overriding contextual and inter- 
personal factors which tend to pull the language 
in the direction of the colloquial. Interestingly, 
it is by means of this third level that much of 
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the purely Modern Standard Arabic discourse 
is organized, and through which involvement 
rather than detachment is signaled. 

Items which are common to both Modern 
Standard Arabic and dialect often belong lexi- 
cally to Modern Standard Arabic while their 
morphological realizations can be dialectal. 
Taine-Cheikh (2002) associates this intermedi- 
ate level to a neutral code with hybrid forms. 

This intermediate level also produces sym- 
biotic and hybrid forms, i.e. combinations of 
Modern Standard Arabic and dialectal ele- 
ments. Symbiotic verbs consist of aspectual bi- 
prefixed to a verb with a shared lexicosemantic 
status and a close-to-Modern Standard Arabic 
morphology, such as binahtafil ‘we are cel- 
ebrating’ in Cairene Arabic and bitudiru ‘they 
are managing’ in Tripoli Arabic (Baghdadi Ara- 
bic does not have prefix bi-). Hybrid verbs 
consist generally of a dialectal element within 
a ‘usually’ Modern Standard Arabic structure. 
Examples, such as Tripoli Arabic resyllabica- 
tion co-occurring with Modern Standard Ara- 
bic phoneme /q/ and Modern Standard Arabic 
morphology as in taqublu ‘you [pl.] accept’, 
between Modern Standard Arabic taqbalina 
and Tripoli Arabic tigiblu. Hybrid forms are 
interesting as they show the persistence of 
some dialectal elements into higher levels of 
formality. 

Besides Modern Standard Arabic and dialec- 
tal passages, further investigation is needed of 
this intermediate level which displays examples 
of combinatorial rules observed in the mixing 
of dialectal and Modern Standard Arabic fea- 
tures and which is in fact representative of what 
happens in the speech community (> Educated 
Arabic). 


7. COMBINATORIAL RULES 


Each dialect has its own rules which differ from 
Modern Standard Arabic and from those of 
other countries. For example, in the Iraqi and 
Libyan dialects, we find cases of resyllabifica- 
tion, as in yibimlin (Modern Standard Arabic 
yabmilina ‘they carry’), but not in Cairene; 
in Baghdadi Arabic, deletion and prosthetiza- 
tion of vowels, as in ?inbawwal ‘we change’; 
and in Cairene and Baghdadi Arabic, dele- 
tion of unstressed syllables, as in yisawwar 
‘he imagines’. The aspectual non-past prefix 
bi- is found in Cairene and in Tripoli Ara- 
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bic binasma‘ ‘we listen’, but not in Baghdadi 
Arabic. As to verb endings and ’irab, for the 
plural of the non-past tense form, Baghdadi 
has -an while Cairene and Tripoli Arabic have 
-i. These dialectal endings have infiltrated so 
much into various levels of formality that they 
have become acceptable with Modern Standard 
Arabic forms. Besides the dialectal differences, 
discourse analysis offers grounds for investigat- 
ing combinatorial rules which are set by the 
communicative competence of a speaker and 
belong to a speech community. 

The communicative competence of a speaker 
consists of grammatical knowledge, sociocul- 
tural adaptability (i.e. knowing what level to 
use in what context), and individual skills of the 
speaker to use such knowledge to serve commu- 
nicative purposes. Speakers have a knowledge 
of Modern Standard Arabic rules (which are 
formalized and consciously learned) and of dia- 
lectal rules (which are unconsciously controlled 
and not formalized). They also have a tacit 
knowledge of mixed, hybrid forms (which are 
nowhere formalized as such) and of the combi- 
natorial rules as to how to combine elements 
from the same or different levels. 

The paragraphs below use examples from the 
lexicon and from the phonology to illustrate 
multivalency and acceptability of some marked 
items in contrasting levels (reflexes /g/ or /?/ in 
Modern Standard Arabic passages). Phono- 
logical realizations are usually less amenable 
to variation, and speakers normally retain pho- 
nological characteristics of their own native 
dialect even after being exposed to another 
language variety. Phonemes fill the condition of 
being nonreferential and of carrying no mean- 
ing in the language (Lavandera 1978). 

In the case of individual phonological seg- 
ments, there is generally a substantial difference 
between the Modern Standard Arabic reali- 
zation and the dialectal one (see also Hary’s 
[1996] study of variables along the language 
continuum). Two phenomena occur: either the 
dialectal realization is scarcely used at all in 
combination with Modern Standard Arabic ele- 
ments, or there is an emergence of a third pho- 
neme, intermediate between Modern Standard 
Arabic and the dialect, as in the case of inter- 
dentals. Reflexes of the Old Arabic interdental 
/t/ in Cairene Arabic and in Tripoli Arabic, and 
of /d/ and /d/ in Egyptian, show the emergence 
of a third, intermediate phoneme: /s/ between 
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Modern Standard Arabic /t/ and the dialectal 
Iti, e.g. sawra ‘revolution’ in Cairene Arabic 
and mabsis ‘scattered’ in Tripoli Arabic); /z/ 
between Modern Standard Arabic /d/ and dia- 
lectal /d/; and /z/ (emphatic dental sibilant) 
between Modern Standard Arabic /d/ (emphatic 
interdental sibilant) and dialectal /d/ (emphatic 
dental plosive). The sibilants represent a slight 
downgrading from Modern Standard Arabic 
and are found occurring in mixed and what 
are otherwise purely Modern Standard Arabic 
passages. 

In research on speeches in Baghdadi, Cairene, 
and Tripoli Arabic (Mazraani 1997), in the case 
of Old Arabic /q/, there was no third phoneme 
intermediate between Modern Standard Arabic 
and the dialect. The Baghdadi and Tripoli Ara- 
bic dialects very rarely have /g/, the dialectal 
realization of Old Arabic /q/, co-occurring with 
Modern Standard Arabic features, apart from 
the case of the item gal ‘he said’, which is so 
widespread that it is accepted in more formal 
levels and in passages of reported speech. The 
reason for the scarcity of /g/ in more formal lev- 
els is that /g/ (as well as Baghdadi /é/ from Old 
Arabic /k/) is felt to be too local and dialectal 
and hence inappropriate for public speaking 
(see also Holes 1995a for a discussion on vari- 
ation in intercommunal situations, of gelet and 
galtu dialects in > Iraq). 

Cairene Arabic on the other hand shows 
cases of /?/ from Old Arabic /q/ co-occurring 
with Modern Standard Arabic elements. Reflex 
// is found in items such as ha” ‘right’, wa’t 
‘time’, musta’bal ‘future’, al ‘he said’, and ’am 
‘he stood up’. The higher frequency of Cairene 
// compared to Baghdadi and Tripoli /g/ might 
be explained by the fact that /’/ has acquired 
pan-Arabic acceptability given the pervasive- 
ness of Cairene Arabic through the media. 

Phoneme /q/ in Modern Standard Arabic 
items is found overwhelmingly in public dis- 
course. These items tend to be associated with 
the abstract, formal political vocabulary, but, 
because of their widespread use and the subject 
matter (a press conference, a political speech, 
a sermon in a mosque, etc.), they can also be 
found in dialectal passages of the speech, in 
country names, or in collocations, for instance. 
Modern Standard Arabic phoneme /q/ is invari- 
ably retained, and the whole item does not 
show any leveling to the dialect apart from the 
absence of ?i‘rab. 
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Political speeches sometimes offer us the pos- 
sibility of comparing written and oral versions 
of the same discourse. What is ‘accepted’ in 
speech may sound too dialectal in print, and the 
written version is thus leveled up. This is seen in 
one of Nasser’s speeches which has both writ- 
ten and audio versions (Hadit al-batal az-zaim 
Gamal ‘Abd an-Nasir ?ila |?umma ‘Speech of 
the leader Gamal Abdu Nasser to the nation’, 
1970). Some elements which clearly belong 
to the dialect were adapted: they were either 
replaced by items with a higher lexicosemantic 
status or are simply given the Modern Standard 
Arabic morphology. The following are some 
examples. In each case the audio version is 
given first, then the version in the written text: 


‘in order to’ 
‘today’ 


likay 
al-yawm 


‘alasan 
-*innaharda 


Dialectal prefix bi- is dropped in the written 
version, as in: 
baullukum -aqulu lakum ‘I say to you’ 
In some cases, a syntactic adjustment is made: 
verb strings are replaced by a verb and comple- 
mentizer ?an followed by a verb, as in: 

-a@ dar aul -astati' an aqul ‘I can say’ 
Another adjustment is that negative particles 


in dialect are replaced by their equivalents in 
Modern Standard Arabic: 


ma fakkarnas lam nufakkir ‘we did not think’ 


Another interesting lexical aspect in political 
speeches is the recurrence of > collocations, 
i.e. fixed expressions of a political, journalistic 
nature. These include such cases as quwwat 
‘arabiyya ‘Arab forces’ and al-giyada al-“amma 
‘the general leadership’. These collocations are 
found in the oral and written modes and do not 
necessarily have a formalizing effect on the pas- 
sage in which they occur, given the widespread 
use of these terms in news bulletins and poten- 
tially in everyday conversation. 

Items such as tawra ‘revolution’, quwwat 
‘forces’, gimma ‘summit’, and ga@id ‘leader’, 
which are part of political terminology, display 
Modern Standard Arabic characteristics such 
as phonemes /q/ and /t/, and occur in Modern 
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Standard Arabic, mixed, and dialectal passages. 
The word ?imma (with /’/ instead of /q/) exists 
as well in Egyptian, but with the meaning of 
‘top’. Similarly, quwwat ‘forces’ as part of a 
military collocation always has /q/, e.g. quwwat 
musallaha ‘armed forces’ while ?iwwa has the 
meaning of ‘strength’ in nonmilitary contexts 
and is found in nonliterary idioms. 

Besides the concern with lexical realizations, 
some authors insist on the symbolic value 
attached to words such as tawra ‘revolution’, 
*intifada ‘uprising’. In Baathist terminology, 
tawra “came to denote a value concept of the 
highest order, of almost sacred significance” 
(Bengio 1998:25). Suleiman (2003:3) wishes 
sociolinguistics would take into account the 
symbolic connotations of the language “because 
of the centrality of language in articulations of 
nationalism in the Arab Middle East”. 


8. RHETORICAL TACTICS 


Traditional Arabic public-speaking strategies, 
with features such as repetition, assonance, 
and > paronomasia, add an emotional dimen- 
sion to the discourse. They are a way of fix- 
ing key elements onto the audience’s mind. 
They keep the attention of the listener and are 
highly appreciated in Arab culture; devices such 
as parallelism and repetition are ingrained in 
Arabic discourse (Johnstone 1991). Rhetorical 
ornamentation then induces involvement and 
emotion by arousing the audience’s feelings and 
poetic senses. 

Rhetorical tactics in Arabic include devices 
found in other languages (Atkinson 1984). 
Such devices include not only the listing of 
three elements, contrasting pairs, and repeti- 
tion, but also imagery and detail, and con- 
structed dialogue with reported speech and 
dialogue. Organizing devices of this type main- 
tain attention and often trigger applause, or at 
least positive audience feedback. Some of these 
devices are illustrated below. 


i. Listing three elements. Arabic political 
discourse provides numerous examples of 
listing three elements. The device brings 
emotion to the discourse through the rep- 
etition and symmetry of the structure. The 
following example is from a recording of 
one of Nasser’s speeches (23 December 


1957): 


i. 


ll. 
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nahtafil bi-id in-nasr ‘ald siydsati |-quwwa 
wa-‘ala siydsati I|‘udwdan wa-ald siydsati 
l-gadr 


‘We celebrate the anniversary of our victory 
over the policy of force, over the policy of 
aggression, and over the policy of treachery’ 


Repetition of words or clauses. Repeti- 
tion has been discussed by several authors. 
Holes (1995b) looks at the structure and 
function of parallelism and repetition in 
spoken Arabic, and Boumans (2002) looks 
at aspects of repetition in code-switching. 
Repetition of an item highlights it and 
helps its comprehension by providing tex- 
tual redundancy and creating a less dense 
discourse. Rhythmically, repetition pro- 
vides a musical aspect to language and may 
create a rhetorical crescendo and captures 
audience attention. Patterned repetition is 
a technique of persuasion. According to 
Koch (1983), the grammatical structure of 
Arabic makes repetition a strategy available 
especially to Arabic speakers and is the 
key to linguistic cohesion of many Arabic 
texts, and to understanding their rhetorical 
effectiveness. 


Imagery, memory, and details. Details 
make a concept understandable and the 
issue more explicit. Here is a short extract 
from an audio recording of one of Nasser’s 
speeches (Xitba ‘Abd an-Nasir fi ‘id it- 
tawra ‘Nasser’s speech on the celebration 
day of the revolution’, 23 July 1962): 


-ana ?azkur min ?awwil / -ayydam it-tufula / 
kullama nikkallim fi -ayyi baga / yrullak 
bititkallim fiéh Sa‘d Basa al mafis fayda / 
fi haza |-kalam 


‘As I recall in my childhood days, when- 
ever we were talking about any topic, they 
would say to you, what are you saying, 
Saad Pasha said that there is no use in that 
kind of talk’ 


Here, as the speaker recounts his personal 
memories, the level drops to the dialect: 
dialectal elements co-occur with the use of / 
z/ instead of /d/ (as in haza ‘this’), /’/ instead 
of /q/ (as in yrullak ‘he tells you/he says’), 
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vowel patterning and aspectual prefix bi- 
(bititkallim ‘you talk’), discontinuous nega- 
tive particle ma- -S (as in mafis). 


iv. Direct and reported speech. Speech con- 
tributes to making the discourse livelier 
and more conversational. The following 
is an extract from a press conference that 
Saddam Hussein held in Baghdad on 20 
July 1980 (Hadit ft l-qadaya |-‘arabiyya 
wa-d-dawliyya ‘Discussion on Arab and 
world issues’): 


l?annu bi-s-sdbiq kanu yiguliun innu nibin 
Su nigdar insawwi / wa tndqasna / tndqasna 
maa ba‘d il-arab / bimasakil mubdasir / 
gulna I-kum 1a tijibun ilna l-amrikan 
tuntunhum il-qawd id il~ajnabiyya 


‘In the past, they used to say, what can we 
do? and we discussed urgent matters with 
some Arab [leaders]: we said to you: Don’t 
bring here Americans and provide them 
with foreign bases’ 


This passage shows Baghdadi features such 
as/g/ from /q/ (yigultin, nigdar), morphology 
of the pronoun nibin for Modern Standard 
Arabic nabnu, localism (tuntan), Baghdadi 
morphology of verb (yigulin), verb string 
(nigdar insawwi), and lexical item Si. 


The persuasive strategies used in political dis- 
course are merely a particular subset of the 
common strategies used by speakers in every- 
day interactions. Political and conversational 
discourses are closely linked and interrelated: 
interlocutors who wish to communicate with 
one another use numerous speech functions: 
they persuade, criticize, show anger, tease, jus- 
tify their actions, inform and advise, tell jokes, 
etc. A political speech is an act of persuasion 
of an audience, and, like a conversational- 
ist, the politician mobilizes a certain array of 
communicative skills to get his message across 
and influence his listeners. Keeping the audi- 
ence’s attention is one motivation for varying 
rhetorical tactics, which results in > code- 
switching. Thus, Modern Standard Arabic and 
the dialect are used as the means for particu- 
lar types of communication. Once politicians 
have finished appealing to the emotions of the 
audience and established solidarity with them 
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through the dialect, they revert to speech func- 
tions associated to Modern Standard Arabic, 
so as to reestablish their authority and regain 
formality. The main motive behind this recur- 
rent code-switching is to keep the audience’s 
attention. This is an essential strategy in large 
gatherings and in long speeches, where the 
audience’s attention can wander. A speech in 
Modern Standard Arabic requires a lot of con- 
centration on the part of the public, for whom 
Modern Standard Arabic is not the native lan- 
guage and may sound monotonous. A speech 
in the dialect, on the other hand, would not 
fulfill the criteria for a ‘serious’ speech and 
would lose the politicians their credibility as 
authority figures. Hence, one device would 
be to avoid using long monotonous sentences 
and to vary functional strategies together with 
linguistic switches and accompanying paralin- 
guistic features. 

There is a need for more studies on political 
discourse with a concern to illustrate code- 
switching in public speaking, so as to deepen 
“our understanding of conventionalization of 
register and the change of register systems over 
time” (Ferguson 1996). Political debate is a 
rich avenue for analysis, particularly if one can 
access material-gathering speakers from differ- 
ent backgrounds and using various dialects and 
standards. This would provide further exam- 
ples of combinatorial rules and analyze cases 
of leveling, borrowing, and convergence — a 
process by which speakers adapt their linguistic 
habits to those of the interlocutors in crossdia- 
lectal discourse (and in intercommunal situa- 
tions), even if this process implies abandoning 
forms closer to Modern Standard Arabic to use 
linguistic forms closer to the standard or ‘pres- 
tigious’ dialect. 

Other avenues of investigation concern the 
persuasive quality of a discourse, together with 
linguistic realizations, in different types of set- 
tings; analyzing presentations at professional 
conferences, religious sermons, and television 
debates on all kinds of topics whether formal or 
less formal, can help throw new light on varia- 
tion in Arabic political discourse. 
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NATHALIE Mazraant (Brussels) 


Possession 


Most of the modern dialects make use of two 
types of constructions, commonly referred to 
as synthetic vs. analytic, or direct vs. indirect, 
to encode relations of possession. The synthetic 
manner includes the processes of suffixation 
and juxtaposition (status constructus) following 
the word order Possessed — Possessor (¥ — X). 
The analytic method makes use of a possession 
exponent (Exp). These different methods are 
bound by semantic constraints, mostly accord- 
ing to the notion of possession expressed, for 
example, alienable, inalienable, and abstract. 
The formal distinction in denoting inalienable 
relations dates back to ancient times. It was 
expressed in Classical and Middle Arabic and 
more generally in Semitic (Bravmann 1977; Blau 
1965, 1979; Diem 1986). Alongside adnominal 
and prepositional constructions, some dialects 
have also developed forms of ‘having’, consist- 
ing of transitive constructions that are also 
semantically constrained. 
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rt. SYNTHETIC OR DIRECT 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


In the process of suffixation, the Possessor (x) 
is represented by a pronoun suffixed to the 
Possessed element (Y-sUF). Suffixation is pri- 
marily compatible with so-called inalienable 
relations. The semantic domains covered by 
inalienability (+Time-stable and -control) are 
not the same in all dialects. This is one reason 
why suffixation appears to be more produc- 
tive in some dialects than in others, contrary 
to claims made in the literature. McCarthy 
and Raffouli (1964), for instance, assert that 
there are no rules to predict when a particle 
is used and when simple suffixation is used, 
but they note that the use of the particle mal 
in colloquial Arabic of Baghdad is less fre- 
quent among educated speakers. Likewise, in a 
recent study on Cypriot Arabic, Borg (2004:78) 
writes: “This constitutes an original feature 
of CyA since most Arabic vernaculars attach 
pronominal suffixes to most native nouns in 
unrestricted fashion”. 

Certain domains, however, appear to be 
inalienable in the majority of dialects, spe- 
cifically those concerning partitive, parental, 
or neighborly relations, and body parts: dyaf- 
hum ‘their guests’ (Algeria), kalb-i ‘my dog’ 
(Syria-Lebanon-Palestine), bndko ‘his cheeks’ 
(Tangier, Morocco). Domestic animals are con- 
sidered inalienable in the languages of the 
Syria-Lebanon-Palestine area, but not in other 
dialects. In a general manner, the dialects which 
favor analytic constructions in all contexts are 
those that are termed peripheral or isolated 
(Abbéché, Daragézii; see Sec. 2). 

Other factors than the semantic one may 
intervene to prevent recourse to suffixation, 
depending on the dialect. These factors include 
(i) the nature of the final syllable: wlad-hum ~ 
d-drari dyal-hum ‘their children’ (Morocco), 
alkarsi ntai ‘my chair’ (Tunisia); (ii) borrow- 
ing from Standard Arabic or other languages, 
wlad-hum ~ |-abna@ dyal-hum ‘their children’ 
(Morocco), il-bazaburt ibta‘ak ‘your passport’ 
(Egypt); nevertheless, borrowing is not submit- 
ted to the same process in all dialects: sellulére 
‘my cell phone’, paspore ‘my passport’ (Syria- 
Lebanon-Palestine); and (iii) stylistic factors, 
such as > focus. 

Juxtaposition is the process of > 7iddfa, 
known as status constructus or > construct 
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state; the Possessor (x), necessarily definite, is 
generally postposed to the possessed element 
(y), usually indefinite (y — x), and no other 
element, such as adjectives, may be inserted 
between the two. There are lacunae in the 
investigation of this type of construction, and 
it is difficult to establish any coherent group- 
ings for the different uses (Bedouin, rural, 
urban). However, classifications proposed for 
the Maghreb (Marcais 1977) and for all dia- 
lects (Harning 1980) show certain tendencies: 
the construct state is more frequent in the 
Sahara Bedouin dialects; it forms one of the 
conservative features of the Bedouin dialects 
in the Arabian peninsula; and it is rarer in the 
peripheral or ‘isolated’ dialects. 

In the dialects which have limited use of the 
construct state, it is mostly found in inalienable 
and abstract relations: mart-xwya ‘my brother’s 
wife’ (Maghreb); ‘ala rag el-babar ‘on the sea- 
shore’ (Iraqi gilit dialects); zagar almalla ‘the 
molla’s children’ (Darag6zii); danab al-humar 
‘the donkey’s tail’ (Abbéché); bin issultan ‘the 
king’s son’ (Malta). Some dialects have con- 
structions with a definite Possessed element: 
al-wiléd ar-rayil ‘the son of the man’ (Abbéché). 
Others have constructions with inverse word 
order (x — Y-SUF), where the Possessor (x) is 
doubly present through a pronoun suffixed to 
the Possessed element: amir fuliis-u ‘the emir’s 
money’ (Uzbekistan). 


2. ANALYTIC CONSTRUCTIONS 


Most of the modern dialects exhibit both 
constructions, synthetic genitive (SG) and > 
analytic genitive (AG), with differing degrees 
of specialization for the synthetic genitive in 
inalienable possession. The analytic genitive 
appears to be more productive in sedentary, 
especially urban, speech, less frequent in rural, 
and practically absent from Bedouin dialects. In 
the dialects where both analytic and synthetic 
genitive are productive, the analytic genitive is 
found in inalienable contexts, where enuncia- 
tive and pragmatic factors, such as specification 
and focus through dislocation, are present: abu 
meli ~ abuy ‘my father’ (Oman); ysay abmil 
al-bét haqqu w-ankullu ya ?ind bét ?abuh ‘he 
wants me to transport his own house all the 
way to his father’s’ (insistence, Yemen); haw 
j-jiran tabulik ‘those ones, your neighbors’ 
(exasperation and irony, Lebanon); hdda I- 
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Table 1. Variants of the genitive exponent in Arabic dialects 


taba‘, tab‘ul, ta’, té, tu’, teal 
bata’, bta’, bitu’, ntda, ta’, mta 


jna 

dyal, di, d-, eddi, elli 

Si, Sydt, Sét, Sit, Sayt, Sayyet 
Seyy, Bt, git 


hagg, haqq 
mal, malt, malat 


dil, dila, del, del 


lél, lelil, lit, allil 
Sugl 


-ibnin 

hana, hiné, hil, hille 
bal, hil 

bal 

ta, t-, ti’- 

tel 

la 


c 


ala 


bayt haggi ‘this house [this one] belongs to me’ 
(specification, Yemen). Unfortunately, these 
factors are not always taken into account in 
available descriptions. 

Furthermore, it is possible to solicit the ana- 
lytic genitive for the syntactic possibilities it 
offers (control of each noun’s definiteness, inte- 
gration of an adjective between y and x, forma- 
tion of genitival phrases with more than two 
nouns), which are impossible with the synthetic 
genitive. Apart from these contexts, using the 
analytic genitive to encode inalienable relations 
is generally deemed unacceptable. This is why 
in Yemeni Arabic, for example, the exponent 
bagg- can operate in inverse order, making 
it possible to extract a part of a whole in 
order to attach it to a different entity: *diavan- 
na is unacceptable because diwdn belongs to 
the entity ‘house’, but d-diwdn bagga-na ‘our 
diwan [the diwan of us]’ is correct (Naim 
2004). Lastly, recourse to the analytic genitive 
makes it possible to avoid ambiguity due to 
homonymy: bintik ‘your daughter’ (inalienable) 


Syria-Lebanon-Palestine, Sudan, galtu dialects 
Egypt, Cairo, Sudan, Syria-Lebanon-Palestine, 
Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco 

Libya 

Algeria, Morocco 

Syria-Lebanon-Palestine, Cyprus 
Syria-Lebanon-Palestine, Iraq (central rural 
districts) 

Arabian Peninsula, Galilee Bedouin, Sudan 
Iraq and Oman, gilit dialects (rural districts in 
central and lower Iraq), Baghdad, Basra, 
Persian Gulf 

qgaltu dialects (sedentary dialects of upper and 
lower Iraq, Anatolia), Syria-Lebanon-Palestine 
galtu dialects, Daragézii, Sudan 

Negev Bedouin. Upper Egypt, Syria-Lebanon- 
Palestine 

Upper Egypt 

Chad, Nigeria, Sudan 

Sudan 

Oman, Zanzibar 

Malta 

Cyprus 

epexegetic genitive: Lebanon-Syria-Palestine, 
Algeria, Morocco, Cilicia, Cyprus 

epexegetic genitive: Cilicia 


~ hayde I|-bint tab%itik ‘that one, your maid’, 
sitti ‘my grandmother’ ~ is-sitt ibta‘ti ‘my wife’ 
(Cairo). 

The coexistence of analytic and synthetic 
genitive in many dialects and the fact that 
in most of the cases the synthetic genitive 
remains an alternative to the analytic genitive, 
even though the latter was already observed 
in ancient times (Blau 1965; Versteegh 1984), 
has been explained by (i) the origin of some of 
the exponents that derive from nouns denoting 
‘possession’ (the others deriving from demon- 
stratives and relatives), which renders them 
unsuitable for encoding ‘abstract’ notions 
(Harning 1980); and (ii) the growing influence 
of Classical Arabic that has supposedly led to 
a ‘decreolization’ of the dialects rather than a 
stabilization of the analytic genitive (Versteegh 
1984). 

Generally speaking, the two terms of the 
possessive construction are definite. Depending 
on the dialect, the exponent placed between 
(y) and (x) agrees with (y), either partially 
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(in number) or completely (gender and num- 
ber, with or without taking into consideration 
the human/nonhuman distinction), or remains 
invariable, set in the singular or in the plu- 
ral: ad-dayma hagga-hum tali ‘their kitchen 
is upstairs’ (Sanaa, Yemen); is-sayydra malt- 
ek ‘your car’, baram bayt ya‘ni hawiz mél 
bayt ‘the haram of a house is the same as 
its hawiz’ (Oman); I-xaddamtén mdalat-hum 
‘their two maids’ (Iraq); az-Znayne teul ?abmad 
‘Ahmad’s garden’ (Beirut); elktub diyulu ‘his 
books’ (Morocco); al-kitab an-nafi’ hil wabid 
hbakim ‘the useful book of a (certain) doctor’ 
(Sudan); is-sawwdq b°ta' it-taks ‘the taxi driver’ 
(Cairo); pagra Sayt-i ‘my cow’ (Cyprus). In 
most peripheral or isolated dialects, which do 
not have a synthetic genitive (apart from a few 
set phrases), the definiteness of (y) and (x) does 
not seem to obey any fixed rules: aban lé ‘ammi 
‘the son of my uncle’ (Darag6zii); [al] ahal hana 
musa ‘Musa’s family’ (Abbéché). 

The epexegetic genitive constitutes another 
type of analytic construction. Resembling tran- 
sitive constructions introduced by a specific 
accusative marker such as /-, ‘ala, or being 
identical to the analytic marker, the Possessor 
is here represented in an anticipatory manner 
by a pronoun suffixed to the Possessed element: 
(Y-SUF + EXP + xX). These constructions have 
been explained in some cases as Aramaic sub- 
strate (Féghali 1928; Blau 1979; Borg 2004) 
and in others as Berber (Fischer 1907, 1909). 
The presence of a redundant suffix denoting 
intrinsic possession is attested at an earlier 
stage in Semitic and in Berber (Blau 1979). 
In modern dialects, these constructions are 
most often seen in kinship expressions: mpratu 
l“ammi ‘my paternal uncle’s wife’, exla I-‘arus 
‘the bride’s parents’ (Cyprus); abunu ssalman 
‘Salman’s father’ (Baghdad, Mosul); ‘amm le 
I-xuri ‘the priest’s paternal uncle’ (Lebanon); 
immu la-lmirbum ‘the mother of the de- 
ceased’, ibnu la-s-Sayx ‘the son of the sheikh’ 
(Cilicia, southern Turkey); lusetha ddi zin’b 
‘Zineb’s sister-in-law’ (Algeria, Djidjelli); ma- 
maha de-sultana ‘Sultana’s mother’ (western 
Morocco). 

The list of exponents presented in Table 1 
uses the data given in Harning (1980), Shboul 
(1983), and Versteegh (1984), and provides 
additional examples. They are arranged in geo- 
graphical order. Given that within any one 
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dialect the agreement or rigidity of exponents 
is extremely unstable, and given the scarcity 
of information on this point for many dialects, 
morphological inflections have been ignored. 
Exponent variants are listed one after the other, 
but this does not necessarily mean that they 
are all present in all the countries listed in the 
opposite column. 

In most of the dialects, the exponents car- 
rying personal suffixes give rise to posses- 
sive pronouns which may serve as predicates 
in nominal sentences with a subject generally 
defined by a demonstrative. 


3. TRANSITIVE POSSESSION OR 
‘HAVING’ 


Three exponents, /i-, ‘ind-, and ma‘-, are found; 
on the semantic level, they refer to dative, 
location, and companion schemas, respectively, 
but all show the same morphosyntactic pattern, 
with (x) preposed to (y), contrary to what is 
observed for these same schemas in the world’s 
languages (Heine 1997; Stassen 2001). 

These preposition/exponents are found in 
Classical Arabic for encoding relations more or 
less closely associated with the notion of pos- 
session (Classical Arabic ladda has not followed 
the same path of evolution in the modern dia- 
lects). They do not have the same status in all 
dialects, some being more productive than oth- 
ers, and some being specialized in the encoding 
of a specific possessive notion. Unfortunately, 
data on the question are lacking for numerous 
dialects. For those dialects where information 
is accessible, the facts present themselves as 
follows: 


i. li- (to x-y) is rare in Syria-Lebanon- 
Palestine and Yemenite; it is only found in 
set expressions and for abstract possession. 
In Egyptian Arabic, it is found in inalienable 
contexts and with an inanimate Possessor. In 
the peripheral dialects of Cyprus and Malta, 
however, it is more productive and encodes 
the very general notion of ‘having’ and dif- 
ferent notions of possession: md ’ali nafs 
‘I have no appetite/I don’t feel like’ (Syria- 
Lebanon-Palestine); md I-i Si ‘I have nothing / 
I am well’ (Yemen); liyya ‘amm? wabid bass 
‘T have only one uncle’, il ?6da lha bab wi 
Sibbakén ‘the room has a door and two 
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Table 2. The semantico-cognitive parameters subjacent to the expression of ‘permanent’ and 


‘temporary’ possession 


Notions Exponents Time stable Control Spatial contiguity 
Permanent possession ‘ind- + + - 
Temporary possession ma- - + 


windows’ (Egypt); yam u xdt kallini ‘dskar 
ma‘zumin ‘Sunday Thad many invited people’ 
(Cyprus); Rellu ktieb ‘he had a book’ (Malta). 
ii. ‘ind- (at x-y) is very productive for encoding 
‘having’ in different Eastern, Western, and 
peripheral dialects. It is found in alienable 
(+Time stable and +control), inalienable 
(+Time stable and —control) and abstract 
contexts. Contrary to its meaning in Classical 
Arabic, it does not imply the notion of ‘pres- 
ence’ or ‘proximity’ of the Possessor and the 
Possessed element: ‘ind-un televizyon ‘they 
have TV’, ‘ind-i bint w sabi ‘I have a girl 
and a boy’ (Syria-Lebanon-Palestine); ‘andi 
Sugl ‘’'m busy’, ‘and-ik awlad? ‘do you have 
any children?’ (Cairo); ‘md-u bnt mzyana 
‘he has a pretty daughter’ (Fes); m’ghandux 
xobza ‘he doesn’t have a loaf’ (Malta). 
iii. ma‘- is specific to ‘temporary’ possession 
and is characterized by the feature ‘spatial 
contiguity’. Both ‘ind- and ma‘- are compat- 
ible with the notion of abstract possession: 
ma‘aya “isrin ginéh ‘ve got twenty pounds 
with me’ (Egypt); ma‘a-ni- ya-xa ‘I have it, 
I’m holding it’ (Cyprus); ma‘i maftéb ‘I’ve 
got a key with me’, ma‘i/‘indi bardra ‘I have 
a fever’ (Syria-Lebanon-Palestine). In the 
Yemen dialects, ‘ind- is very rare and was 
possibly introduced through borrowing. On 
the other hand, ma‘ (ma@- in Zabid, Yemen) 
is more frequent and very productive (alien- 
able, inalienable, and abstract contexts): 
m-fagir ma@ah tnén banatu ‘the poor man 
had two daughters’ (Zabid, Yemen); mda mi 
la’umm wa la?abb ‘T have neither father nor 
mother’, ma‘is bagg ‘you are right’ (Sanaa). 


In these constructions, the Predicate precedes 
the Subject, which is usually indefinite. For 
focus, one finds the word order Subject + ExpP- 
SUF + Y. Thus, possessive predication shows 
the same word order as the verbal phrase. But 
possessive constructions behave in a specific 
manner which distinguishes them from both 
nominal and verbal phrases: 


i. The temporal exponent and the verbal 
modalities preceding the predicatoid (i, 
‘ind-, ma‘) remain invariable, set in the 3rd 
person singular regardless of the possessor: 
jiran-nd sar ‘andun televiziyon ‘our neighbors 
now have a television’ as against /-wléd saru 
y'aytu ‘the children began shouting’ (verbal 
predication); I-banét sari kbar ‘the girls have 
grown up’ (nominal predication, Beirut); 
kan ma‘aya ‘arabiyya ‘Thad a car with me’, 
kan ‘andaha wa’t ‘she had time’ (Cairo). 

ii. Negation shows morphological marking 
of the verbal type: mad maZ mafteb ‘I 
don’t havea key’ ~ |-maftéh mas ma‘t ‘the key 
is not with me’ (Syria-Lebanon-Palestine); 
ma mayds sagdyir ‘I haven’t got any ciga- 
rettes with me’ (Cairo); pawlu m’ghandux 
ktieb ‘Pawlu doesn’t have a book’ (Malta). 
With verbal predication, possessive con- 
structions share the obligatory presence of 
an anaphoric pronoun representing the sub- 
ject or possessor even when it is lexically 
present: j-jirdn ‘andun dis lit. ‘the neighbors, 
they have a dish antenna’ (Syria-Lebanon- 
Palestine); ‘ammiuti nabila kan laha tnén 
ixwat ‘my aunt Nabila had two sisters’ 
(Cairo); pawlu sa ykollu ktieb ‘Pawlu will 
have a book’ (Maltese). But these two types 
of construction differ as to the nature of 
the suffixed pronoun: the suffix represent- 
ing the subject or possessor in the posses- 
sive construction is morphologically object 
marked (Comrie 1989) (> pseudoverb). 


Certain dialects show the particle fr at the 
beginning of constructions, namely in inter- 
rogative and negative ones. In this context, ff 
has assertive modality value: fi ‘indi katub ‘[in 
effect, yes,| I have books’, md fi ma‘i masari 
‘[no,] I don’t have money’ (Beirut); ff ‘andi 
lamin mixallil ‘I have some candied lemon’ 
(Cairo). This situation may indicate the evo- 
lution of existential constructions, where the 
directional ‘ind and the comitative ma‘ govern 
the suffix form, toward possessive constructions, 
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following formal processes of focus and topi- 
calization (Naim 2003). 
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Pragmatics 


Pragmatics, in its broadest sense, is “the study 
of action deliberately undertaken with the 
intention of causing the intended interpreter to 
re-assess his model of how things are, includ- 
ing his system of values and his model of 
the speaker’s beliefs, attitudes, and intentions” 
(Green 1996:5). Pragmatics, according to this 
definition, encompasses all intentional commu- 
nicative acts whether verbal or nonverbal. For 
example, a hand gesture that is characteristic 
of Egyptians involves holding the fingers of 
the right hand together and moving it up and 
down slowly. This gesture can be interpreted as 
a request for someone to slow down or wait, 
or as a threat (see El-Araby 1983 and Farghali 
1997 for a description of the nonverbal com- 
munication patterns associated with Arabic). 
For viewers to successfully interpret such an 
ambiguous gesture and determine the goals and 
intentions behind it, they must recognize it as 
an intentional communicative act and utilize 
the available contextual cues and background 
knowledge according to universal and culture- 
specific pragmatic principles. Similarly, the 
Egyptian Arabic utterance istanna ‘alayya ‘wait 
for me!’ can also be interpreted as a request or 
a threat, and the same pragmatic principles that 
are employed to interpret the equivalent gesture 
are employed to disambiguate the utterance. 
These principles and contextual factors are the 
subject matter of pragmatics. 
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Linguistic pragmatics involves the study of 
the mechanisms and principles that allow indi- 
viduals to communicate successfully by rec- 
ognizing the intentions and beliefs motivating 
linguistic acts, as well as the strategies speak- 
ers use to carry out such acts, i.e. the changes 
they achieve using language (Mey 1993; Green 
1996). Levinson (1983) further narrows the 
scope of linguistic pragmatics by excluding those 
aspects of language use that are not reflected in 
the grammar, such as dialectal features and > 
code-switching, hence distinguishing pragmat- 
ics from sociolinguistics. Levinson’s definition 
restricts the range of phenomena investigated 
within the framework of pragmatics to those 
context-dependent aspects of meaning that are 
neither structurally compositional (i.e. syntac- 
tic) nor truth conditional (i.e. semantic), such 
as > deixis (e.g. honorifics, demonstratives, and 
referential pronouns), conversational implica- 
ture, > speech acts, and presupposition, among 
other areas of research. 

For example, the sentences in (1a) and (1b) 
have the same truth conditions and the same 
syntactic structure. In fact, these two sentences 
are semantically equivalent, as both of them 
are true if, and only if, both conjuncts are true 
relative to a given model. 


(za) muna rabit  is-sv w-istaret 
Mona went the-market and-bought 
gawafa min ‘and il-fakahani 


guava from at the-fruit shop 
‘Mona went to the market and bought 
guava from the fruit shop’ 


(1b) muna istarét gawdafa min ‘and 
Mona bought guava from at 
il-fakahani w-rabit  is-swv 


the-fruit.shop and-went the-market 
‘Mona bought guava from the fruit shop 
and went to the market’ 


However, a speaker who utters the first sentence 
is usually understood to indicate that Mona 
went to the fruit shop at the market in order to 
buy guava, or that she went to the market first 
and later bought the guava from a fruit shop 
at a different location. The second sentence, on 
the other hand, suggests that Mona bought the 
guava first and then went to the market, with 
no causal interpretations. The syntax and the 
semantics of those two sentences assert only 
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that Mona was the agent of two events: going 
to the market and buying guava, but the casual 
and sequential interpretations are only a mat- 
ter of conversational implicature, triggered by 
the ordering of clauses. A speaker intentionally 
orders conjoined action sentences to implicate 
the sequence of events. Conversational implica- 
ture is not subject to truth conditions because it 
can be denied without affecting the truth value 
of the sentence. For example, the sentence in 
(1a) can be true even if Mona bought the guava 
before she went to the market. 

The examples in (1a) and (b) demonstrate that 
conversational implicature is not a semantic or 
a syntactic phenomenon. However, sequencing 
implicature is semantically constrained so that 
it applies only to utterances describing events, 
as this implicature does not arise if the predi- 
cates in the conjoined clauses describe states, as 
in (2a) and (2b). 


(2a) nadya kanit ta’bana wi-(kanit) zalrana 
Nadia was _ tired and-(was) bored 
‘Nadia was tired and (she was) bored’ 


(2b) ‘ali ndyim 
Ali fall.asleep.Act.Part 
w-fatib 
and-open.Act.Part. 
is-Sibbak 
the-window 
‘Ali is in a state of having fallen asleep and 
opened the window’ = 
‘Ali fell asleep and opened the window’ 


The speaker of the sentence in (2a) does not 
imply that Nadia was tired first and then bored. 
The sentence describes her as being both tired 
and bored at the same time. Also, the sentence 
in (2b) does not describe Ali as having fallen 
asleep first and then opening the window. 
Rather, the sentence describes him as the theme 
of a state of having fallen asleep and having 
opened the window, both of which hold of him 
at speech time (Mughazy 2004). Therefore, 
conversational implicature is a pragmatic phe- 
nomenon that can be semantically and syntacti- 
cally constrained. 

One of the fundamental pragmatic principles 
is Grice’s Cooperative Principle, which accounts 
for how language users calculate conversational 
implicature (Grice 1957, 1971, 1975, 1978, 
1989). The basic premise of this principle is that 
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communication is possible only because there 
are certain maxims that speakers expect their 
interlocutors to adhere to. These maxims are: 


Quantity: 


i. Make your contribution as informative as 
is required (for the current purposes of the 
exchange). 

ii. Do not make your contribution more infor- 
mative than is required. 


Quality: 


i. Do not say what you believe to be false. 
ii. Do not say that for which you lack adequate 
evidence. 


Relation: 
i. Be relevant. 
Manner: 


i. Avoid obscurity of expression. 

ii. Avoid ambiguity. 

iii. Be brief (avoid unnecessary prolixity). 
iv. Be orderly. 


Grice’s cooperative maxims are not rules for 
conversational etiquette within a particular cul- 
ture. Rather, they are universal assumptions 
about how speakers execute their linguistic acts 
and interpret others’ utterances. When individ- 
uals are faced with pragmatic ambiguity, they 
appeal to these maxims in an attempt to deter- 
mine the speaker’s intentions. For example, 
John and Bill are in a parking lot ready to leave, 
but Bill sees their acquaintance Mary, and the 
following exchange takes place: 


Bill: There’s Mary. I'll go say hi. 
John: I don’t have enough quarters. 


To understand why John makes such a com- 
ment and what he means by it, other than the 
fact that he believes the quarters he has are not 
enough for some purpose, Bill needs to make a 
series of calculations. First, Bill needs to assume 
that John’s utterance is related to his own initial 
assertion and the current context. For example, 
Bill assumes that the quarters are needed for 
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the parking meter and that John believes that 
talking to Mary will take some time. Moreover, 
Bill needs to assume that John thinks his utter- 
ance provides enough clues for him to interpret 
it without explicitly asserting his intentions. 
Maybe John does not think it is appropriate to 
say what he thinks explicitly or he is concerned 
that Mary could overhear him. Finally, Bill has 
to believe that John is not telling a lie or try- 
ing to mislead him. These are only some of the 
contextual assumptions that Bill has to make to 
compute John’s utterance. 

However, John intentionally flouts the man- 
ner maxim, as his utterance is pragmatically 
ambiguous. For example, John could be under- 
stood to request that Bill pay the parking meter, 
to discourage him from talking to Mary, or to 
remind him that Mary is talkative. Bill needs 
to add to his calculations his beliefs about 
John’s personal traits and his relationship with 
Mary. Once Bill puts the pieces together, he can 
make a calculated inference about the inten- 
tions behind John’s utterance. Note that John 
must assume that Bill is capable of making 
these calculations and that Bill has sufficient 
background information about John and his 
relation to Mary; otherwise, he would fail to 
communicate his intentions. 

Wierzbicka (1991) and Green (1996) note 
that Grice’s maxims are prioritized differently 
across cultures, as, for example, members of 
some speech communities value the maxim of 
manner over quality, hence accepting exag- 
gerations and ‘white lies’ for face-saving or rhe- 
torical purposes, while other cultures value the 
maxim of quality most, hence displaying more 
directness in their discourse. Johnstone (1991), 
Omara (1993), Farghal (1995), Harris (1996), 
and Salih (2001) discuss discourse patterns 
in various spoken varieties of Arabic where 
speakers intentionally flout Grice’s maxims to 
comply with the conventional cultural patterns 
associated with politeness and face relations. 
For example, in the Jordanian exchange in (3), 
where speaker A invites speaker B for food, 
speaker A violates the quantity maxim by pro- 
viding value judgments, such as mad fi ?isi min 
wazbak ‘there is nothing worthy of your sta- 
tus’, and information, such as md Zzibna ?isi min 
barra ‘we have not got any food from outside’, 
that seem uncalled for in violation of the quan- 
tity maxim. Speaker B flouts the quality maxim 
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by asserting that he does not want to eat and 
that he has just eaten. 


(3) A: 

*itfaddal al-maysur, ma fi isi min wazbak, 
?ahlan wasahlan ’akil min id-dar ma zibna 
isi min barra 

‘Please help yourself to the available food; 
there is nothing that is worthy of your 
status; you are most welcome; we have not 
got any food from outside the house’ 


B: 

maysur ilganmin, kattir xeirku lakin ma 
bnafsi |-akil/z-zad, hassa@ wakil 

‘The food is that of the generous; I hope 
that your fortune will increase, but I do 
not want to eat because I have just eaten’ 
(Salih 2001:92) 


Successful interpretation of such utterances 
requires knowledge of the speakers’ cultural 
norms. For example, speaker A flouts the quan- 
tity maxim to assure his addressee that his 
acceptance of the invitation does not constitute 
imposition, and speaker B violates the quality 
maxim because politeness norms in Jordanian 
Arabic require speakers initially to turn down 
invitations for food. 

Conversational implicature concerns uses of 
language where a speaker explicitly asserts a 
proposition and implicates another at the same 
time. There are, however, many cases where a 
speaker utters a sentence to communicate its 
propositional truth-conditional content and at 
the same time to get the addressee to do some- 
thing or to recognize that the speaker has done 
something in making that utterance (Searle 
1969, 1979). For example, if a speaker says it is 
cold in here, addressees would understand the 
state of affairs described by the comment and 
act according to their interpretation of what the 
interlocutor intended for them to do by turning 
the heat up, or offering a blanket. Moreover, if 
a speaker asks are you hungry?, an addressee 
would interpret that utterance not only as a 
yes/no question but also as an invitation for 
food or as a request to go eat. These cases are 
examples of indirect speech acts. 

Austin (1961, 1962) and Searle (1979) distin- 
guish at least two types of communicative acts: 
locutionary acts, which constitute the uttering 
of a sentence or a phrase, and illocutionary 
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acts, which constitute events completed by car- 
rying out locutionary acts. For example, if 
someone asks would you like some tea? the 
speaker has carried out the locutionary act of 
making a question as well as the illocutionary 
act of offering. Speakers can choose how to 
execute their speech acts from various pos- 
sible strategies depending on how they believe 
these strategies facilitate achieving their goals. 
For example, speakers can opt to use ex- 
plicit performative verbs, as in (4a) and (4b) (> 
performatives). 


(4a) ?agtaribu tajil al-igtira 
Is.suggest postponing the-vote 
ila jalsat al-xamis 
to session Thursday 
‘I suggest postponing the voting to 


Thursday’s session’ 
-askuru-kum ‘ala 
ts.thank-you.pl on 
diyafati-kum 

hospitality-your.pl 

‘T thank you for your hospitality’ 


7 
S 


Using performative verbs such as those in (4a) 
and (4b) ensures that the addressee(s) will 
immediately recognize the speaker’s intentions 
because these verbs explicitly specify the illocu- 
tionary force of the utterance. 

Another way of unambiguously signaling the 
intentions behind one’s utterance is to use 
illocutionary force-indicating devices, which 
include specific phrases or syntactic construc- 
tions that are conventionally associated with 
particular speech acts (Stampe 1975). For 
example, Standard Arabic illocutionary force- 
indicating devices include the interjections or 
fixed expressions known as ?asm@ al-af‘al 
(> ism al-fi'l), such as ?amin, which has the 
illocutionary force of requesting acceptance; 
bayya (as in bayya ‘ald s-sala), which has the 
illocutionary force of summoning; and hayya, 
which is used to get someone to hurry. Kuwaiti 
illocutionary force-indicating devices include 
the phrases hala bittass$ wirrass, which is only 
used to enthusiastically welcome an addressee, 
and the phrase ya m‘awwad, which is used 
to request help (Muhammad 2000). Unlike 
performative verbs, these fixed expressions do 
not have propositional content, yet speakers 
recognize the motivation for using them by 
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convention (El-Sayed 1990; Ghobrial 1993; M. 
Kamel 1994; Masliyah 1999). Standard Arabic 
illocutionary devices also include particles that 
are used with propositions, as is the case with 
instigation halla in (5a) and hab, which is used 
exclusively for hypothesizing, as in (5b). 


(5a) halla ?awgqaf-ta hada d-dajij 
halla stopped-2masc.sg. this the-noise 
‘Will you stop this noise?’ 

(5b) hab ?anna-ka — najab-t 
suppose that-you  succeeded-2ms 
mada taf‘al? 
what 2ms.do 
‘Suppose that you succeeded, what would 
you do?’ 


Illocutionary force can also be signaled by 
the use of constructions that are convention- 
ally associated with particular speech acts. For 
example, the negative operator in Egyptian 
Arabic can be used with wide scope to issue 
polite requests, as in (6a). Requests can also be 
made with a lesser degree of politeness by using 
the polarity item md preceding the utterance, 
as in (6b). 


(6a) mis ti-gi ti-sallim 
Neg = 2ms-come 2ms-greet 
‘ala id-diyuf 
on the-guests 


‘Won’t you come and greet the guests?’ 


(6b) ma ti-gi ti-sallim 
ma 2ms-come 2ms-greet 
‘ala id-diyuf 
on the-guests 


‘Come and greet the guests!’ 


Metalinguistic negation is another example of 
how illocutionary acts can be associated with 
particular grammaticalized forms (Mughazy 
2003). It is a specialized use of the negative 
operator where it is used as “a device for 
objecting to a previous utterance on any 
grounds whatever — including its conventional 
and conversational implicata, its morphology, 
its style or register, or its phonetic realization” 
(Horn 1989:121). Negation in Egyptian Arabic 
is expressed discontinuously in sentences with 
present and past verbal predicates as in (7a) 
and (7b), whereas metalinguistic negation is 
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expressed continuously, as in speaker B’s utter- 
ances in (8a) and (8b). 


(7a) ma-rub-t-is il-madrasa 
Neg-went-1s-Neg the-school 
-imbarib? 
yesterday 


‘T did not go to school yesterday’ 


(7b) muna 
Mona 
ma-b-ti-Srab-§ 
Neg-Imperf-3 fs-drink-Neg 
‘Mona does not drink tea’ 


Say 
tea 


(8a) A: 
rubti l-marsah -*imbarib? 
went.2ms the-theater yesterday 


‘Did you go to the theater yesterday?’ 


B: 
ana mus rubt il-marsah 
I Neg went.1s __ the-theater 
ana rubt il-masrah? 
I went.ts _ the-theater 
‘I did not go to the theater; I went to the 
theater’ 

(8b) A: 
ti-ftikir mabmud 
2ms-think Mahmoud 
bi-y-hibb nadya 
Imperf-2ms-love Nadia 


‘Do you think Mahmoud loves Nadia?’ 


B: 

da mis bi-y-bibba-ha 

that Neg —_Imperf-2ms-love-her 

da bi-y-mut fiha 
that Imperf-2ms-die in-her 


‘He does not love her; he dotes on her’ 


Speaker B in (8a) is not providing false infor- 
mation followed by a contradicting statement. 
Rather, she is objecting to Speaker A’s use of 
the metathesis in marsah ‘theater’, which is 
associated with lower socioeconomic classes, 
and offers a rectification providing what she 
views as the appropriate form, namely masrab. 
In (8b), speaker B objects to speaker A’s descrip- 
tion of the relationship between Mahmoud 
and Nadia and offers what she believes to be 
a more accurate description. These examples 
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demonstrate that metalinguistic negation is a 
grammaticalized form that is associated with 
the illocutionary force of objecting to nontruth 
conditional material such as pronunciation and 
conversational implicature. 

Metalinguistic negation differs from senten- 
tial negation in that the former is not truth- 
functional and it does not change the truth 
values of sentences. Therefore, metalinguistic 
negation does not license negative > polarity 
items; it does not co-occur with contrastive bass 
‘but’; and it can take scope over a sentential 
negation operator resulting in what seems like 
double negation (Mughazy 2003). Negation 
is ambiguous between a metalinguistic and a 
sentential use in many languages, including 
English; continuous negation can also be used 
metalinguistically in Egyptian Arabic, espe- 
cially in sentences with nonverbal predicates 
resulting in ambiguity. Speaker B in the previ- 
ous examples chooses the unambiguous form in 
adherence to the manner maxim and provides 
a rectification to satisfy the quantity maxim. 
Although the use of metalinguistic negation 
does not affect the truth values of utterances, it 
provides a systematic way to facilitate recogniz- 
ing speakers’ intentions and goals. 

Explicit performative verbs and illocutionary 
force-indicating devices facilitate recognizing 
speakers’ intentions because they either state 
the kind of speech act intended by the speaker 
or because they are conventionally associated 
with particular speech acts. However, it is often 
the case that speakers opt for less obvious ways 
of expressing their intentions because of cul- 
tural norms that might discourage directness, as 
is the case with Arab cultures. For example, it is 
the norm in many Arab subcultures that when 
a guest decides to leave, the host is expected to 
insist that the guest stay longer. Therefore, a 
guest has to find a way to take leave without 
offending the host. There are many possible 
strategies, and speakers choose the ones that 
they believe best suit their goals. A guest can 
simply and directly express the need to leave, 
as in (9a), or make a direct request, as in (9b). 
A more appropriate strategy is to provide a 
reason for leaving so that the host cannot nego- 
tiate, as in (9c). 


-a-MSi 
ts-leave 


(9a) lazim 
must 
‘T have to leave’ 
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-a-MSi 
ts-leave 


(9b) mumkin 
possible 
‘May I leave?’ 


(9c) il-wilad zaman-hum 
the-children _ time-their 
rigtu min il-madrasa 
returned.3p from the-school 


‘The children must have returned from 
school’ 


The same mechanisms used to interpret con- 
versational implicature are employed to inter- 
pret indirect speech acts. For example, it is 
necessary for the addressee to presuppose that 
the children mentioned in (9c) are the guest’s 
children or some other children that the guest 
is responsible for, that the guest needs to leave 
to go home, and that the guest needs to be 
home to do something important that involves 
these children. Again, such calculations are pos- 
sible only if the host assumes that the guest is 
adhering to Grice’s Cooperative Principle. The 
question now is why speakers choose less direct 
ways of carrying out their speech acts and 
which strategies are available to do so. 

One of the major areas of research on Arabic 
pragmatics is indirect speech acts, such as com- 
pliments (Mursy and Wilson 2001; Migdadi 
2003), compliment responses (Mughazy 2000; 
Farghal and Al-Khatib 2001), refusals (Stevens 
1993; Nelson a.o. 2002a,b; Al-Issa 2003), apol- 
ogies (Bataineh 2004), > greetings (Al-Nasser 
1993; Hassanain 1994; Emery 2000), vows 
(Salih and Abdul-Fattah 1998; Abd el-Jawad 
2000), cursing (Stewart 1997; > insults), and 
arguing (B. Kamel 1983; Arent 1998). These 
studies investigate particular types of speech 
acts, describing the communicative strategies 
used to carry them out as well as the cultural 
motivation for the ways they are used. For 
example, refusals are potentially face-threaten- 
ing speech acts that can offend the addressee. 
Therefore, speakers design their refusals in 
ways that they believe to mitigate the poten- 
tially negative effects of their refusals, such 
as using apologies, making promises, and 
giving reasons for their acts. In other words, 
speech acts are rule-governed patterns of lin- 
guistic behavior that are subject to the con- 
straints of grammar as well as social and 
cultural rules. 
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Mustara Mucuazy (Western Michigan University) 


Predicate 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘predicate’ (along with the associated 
terms > ‘subject’ and ‘predication’) has been 
used for centuries in the Western logical and 
grammatical traditions to describe the second 
portion of a bipartite division of a sentence into 
a subject and as predicate. 

How predicate and predication are used in 
contemporary linguistics varies considerably 
between users and between theoretical frame- 
works. The parameters of variation include the 
following: 


i. The domain of predication: whether predica- 
tion is defined over sentences, over clauses, 
or over projections of lexical items; 

ii. The nature of the predication relation: 
whether predication is purely grammatical 
(syntactic), purely semantic (or pragmatic), 
or some combination of these; 

iii. The formal devices used to represent the 
predication relation: whether the relation 
between a subject and a predicate is defined 
in terms of phrase-structural position, or in 
terms of binding or argument application. 


To the extent that there is a consensus about 
predication, it consists of the following: 


i. Predication is primarily a grammatical or 
structural relationship; 

ii. Predication requires a subject to be in a very 
‘close’ or local relationship with a predicate 
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to which it is linked, usually defined in terms 
of c-command. 


This ambiguity in how subject and predicate 
are used in Western linguistics is reflected in the 
Arabic terms for which they have been used as 
translations: 


i. The mubtada@ ‘that which comes first, topic’ 
(> ibtid@) and > xabar ‘report, comment’ 
in a > nominal clause (jumla ismiyya); 

ii. The musnad ‘attribute’ and musnad ?ilay-hi 
‘that which is attributed to’ standing in an > 
*isnad ‘attribution’ relation to one another 
(see Levin 1981 for a discussion of the use 
of musnad and musnad 7ilayhi by the Arab 
grammarians); 

iii. The > fal ‘doer, agent’ of an action or 
eventuality and the > ffl ‘event, action’ or 
its like. 


A comparison between the way in which sub- 
ject, predicate, and predication are used and 
the way in which the Arabic terms are used is 
beyond the scope of this article. Instead, the 
article focuses on how the different senses of 
predicate and predication are applied to Arabic 
grammar. 


2. PREDICATE AS A FUNDAMENTAL 
SENTENCE DIVISION 


According to its most traditional meaning, a 
predicate is the second part of a division of a 
sentence or clause into a subject and a predicate. 
This division corresponds, at least partially, to 
the division of the Arabic > nominal clause 
(jumla ismiyya) into an ‘initial NP’ (mubtada 
‘that which is begun with’) and a ‘report’ 
(xabar ‘report, comment’). The correspondence 
is imperfect because some nominal clauses are 
analyzed as topic/comment structures rather 
than as predications (Bakir 1980; Eisele 1999; 
Mohammad 2000), although this characteriza- 
tion continues to be debated (see Sec. 4 below; 
and > nominal clause). 

In some cases, the term ‘predicate’ is used 
specifically in the description of equational or 
copular clauses (Bakir 1980; > copula), while 
for others it is a fundamental division applied 
to all sentence types with subject-initial word 
order (e.g. Eisele 1999:99-125; Badawi a.o. 
2004:306-307). 
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In copular clauses, the predicate is a lexical 
category such as an ~ adjective phrase (ra), 
prepositional phrase (tb), > noun phrase (rc), 
or > verb phrase (1d) in the case of participial 
verb stems. 


(1a) mubammad [ap Sayyan] 
Mohammad sick.ms 
‘Mohammad [is] sick’ (Egyptian Arabic; 
Eisele 1999:102) 

(tb) ‘umar [pp f-d-dar] daba 
Omar in-the-house now 
‘Omar is in the house now’ (Moroccan 
Arabic; Benmamoun 2000:40) 

(1c) ?axu [np ball@], °asm-o 
brother-cl3ms barber name-cl3ms 
[np basan] 

Hasan 
‘His brother is a barber; his name is Hasan’ 
(Syrian Arabic; Cowell 1964:403) 

(td) ma-hada-s [vp qayim 
not-one.ms stand.ActPart.ms 
yidfa‘ ‘an-ne] 
pay.Imperf.3ms for-cl3ms 


‘No one stood up to pay for him’ (Bir 
Zeit Palestinian Arabic; Schmidt and 
Kahle 1918:§3 4.1) 


Clauses headed by finite verbs in SV word 
order have been treated in two ways. Jelinek 
(1981, 2002), Diesing and Jelinek (1995), and 
Eisele (1999) subsume them under the copular 
clauses, differing in terms of the inner struc- 
ture of the predicate constituent. For example, 
Eisele (1999:99-109) analyzes the predicate as 
an ‘extended verb phrase’ (EVP), consisting of 
a ‘predicator’ (a finite verb or auxiliary) and 
a complement (a main verb or nominal argu- 
ment), as in (2). 


(2a) mubammad kan 
Mohammad was.3ms 
biyiktib gawab 
write.Imperf.3ms letter 
‘Mohammad was writing a letter’ (Egyp- 
tian Arabic; Eisele 1999:100) 

(2b) [s [ye muhammad ] [eve [v [v kan ] 


[v biyiktib ] | [yp gawab ] ] | 


Proposals within the Principles and Param- 
eters or Minimalist frameworks do not refer to 
the predicate per se. Nonetheless, they capture 
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the intuition that the clause is split between 
its subject and a functional projection or a 
sequence of functional projections such as an 
IP, Tense Phrase (TP), or Agreement Phrase 
(AgrP), which roots the clause and mediates 
the predication relation between the subject 
and the lexical head of the clause (Benmamoun 
2000; Mohammad 1999, 2000; Ouhalla 1991, 
1994). 

The relationship between the subject and the 
predicate is more complex in Modern Standard 
Arabic examples in which the predicate is a 
‘pseudoconstruct’ (idafa gayr hagiqiyya) adjec- 
tive phrase (3a), or an adjective modified by the 
specificational accusative (> tamyiz) (3b). 


(3a) basan-un [4p jamil-u L-wajh-i] 
Hasan __ beautiful.ms-Nom_ the-face- 
Gen 
‘Hasan is beautiful of face [i.e., Hassan 
has a beautiful face]’ 
(3b) basan-un [,p jamil-un wajh-an] 


Hasan beautiful.ms-Nom _ face-Acc 
‘Hasan is beautiful face-wise [i.e., Has- 
san has a beautiful face]’ 


In both (3a) and (3b), the subject does not bind 
an argument position in the lexical predicate 
jamil ‘beautiful’ itself, but rather an implicit 
argument position in the possessor or the accu- 
sative-marked noun. For example, in (3a), 
hasan binds a possessor argument in the inter- 
pretation of wajh ‘face’. This is schematized 
in (4) with the binding relation represented as 
lambda abstraction over the possessor argu- 
ment in the interpretation of wajh ‘face’. 


(4) AP.,.[ P(Hasan)](Ax.[ x’s face is beautiful] ) 


These examples show that, even in simple nom- 
inal clauses, the predication relation cannot be 
reduced simply to the application of a noun toa 
one-place lexical predicate. Instead, a co-index- 
ing or abstraction mechanism is involved that 
takes a fully saturated syntactic category and 
returns it as a one-place function (see Williams 
1980, 1983; Heycock 1991; Doron and Hey- 
cock 1999; Alexopoulou a.o. 2004; Heycock 
and Doron 2003). The (as yet) unanswered 
question is whether this abstraction mechanism 
is inherent in the predication relation, or is an 
independent part of the grammar of Arabic. 
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3. PREDICATION IN VERB-FIRST 
WORD ORDERS 


Another sense of predicate has been used that 
does not describe a partition in the structure 
of a sentence but rather describes its semantic 
head. In this sense, ‘predicate’ is a hyperonym 
for lexical categories such as verbs, adjectives, 
and prepositions, which can be one-place, two- 
place, or three-place relations, of which the 
subject is the most salient or external argument 
(see in particular Williams 1980, 1983, 1984, 
1994; with reference to Syrian Arabic, see Cow- 
ell 1964:380). 

In practice, although different categories are 
referred to as predicates, the term ‘predication’ 
continues to refer to the relationship between a 
one-place predicate and its external argument 
(Rothstein 1983; Heycock 1991). Predication 
in this sense may correspond more closely to 
the relationship between the Arabic terms fa‘il 
and fil or to musnad and musnad 7ilayhi. 

Talking about predication in this way has 
allowed some theorists to describe even verb- 
initial clauses as involving predication. For 
example, according to the widely influential 
‘predicate-internal subject hypothesis’ (Fukui 
and Speas 1986; Koopman and Sportiche 1991; 
Plunkett 1993; Mohammad 1999), > verb 
phrases and other lexical categories take subject 
arguments (see Stowell 1983), or are dominated 
by an abstract functional projection such as 
Bowers’ (1993) ‘Predication Phrase’ (PredP), 
which provides a subject position for a lexical 
predicate. 

Mohammad (2000) argues that the underly- 
ing word order in both Modern Standard Arabic 
and Palestinian Arabic is SVO rather than VSO 
(see also > nominal clause and > verb phrase). 
This is because the structure of the verb phrase 
places the subject in a specifier position, c-com- 
manding the verbal predicate. For example, 
(5a) has the underlying SVO structure in (5b), 
from which is derived the VSO order in (5c) 
by movement of the predicate head to the head 
position of the IP projection. 


(5a) kullu -umm-in 
every-Nom mother-Gen 
tubibbu ibna-ha 
love.Imperf.3 fs son-cl3 fs 
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‘Every mother loves her son’ (Modern 
Standard Arabic; Mohammad 2000:75) 


(5b) [ip PRES [vp [wp kullu -umm-in ] lv tuhibbu 
[xp ibna-ha] | ] ] 
(5c) [wp [; PRES tuhibbu; ] [vp [xp kullu’umm-in 


] Lv t) [yp ibna-ha] J J J 


According to Mohammad’s and related analy- 
ses, then, predication is established within the 
VP projection, and the relation is then rendered 
opaque by the derivation of VS word order. 


4. SECONDARY PREDICATES 


A distinction is made in the literature between 
primary and secondary predication (Williams 
1983, 1984, 1994; Rothstein 1983; Stowell 
1983; Hornstein and Lightfoot 1987; Heim and 
Kratzer 1998, among others), where primary 
predication results in a full clause, while sec- 
ondary predication predicates a subordinated 
constituent of an argument of a matrix or 
higher clause. 

Examples of secondary predicates in Arabic 
include: circumstantial or > hdl predicates, 
used as complements of verbs of change or cau- 
sation (6a—b), perception (6c), belief or knowl- 
edge (6d), or as adverbial modifiers (6e); and 
in the dialects, optative predicates (6f) and, 
according to some analyses, obligatory control 
complements (6g). 


(6a) ittaxada-ha 

take.Perf.3ms-cl3 fs 

la-hu 

to-cl3ms 

‘He took her as his wife’ (Modern Stand- 

ard Arabic; Badawi a.o. 2004:376) 

yajalu-hu yatma@’innu 

make.Imperf.3ms-cl3ms_feel-confident. 
Imperf.3ms 


zawyjat-an 
wife-Acc 


> 


ila l-mustaqbal-i 

to the-future-Gen 

‘Tt makes him feel confident about the 
future’ (Modern Standard Arabic; Bad- 
awl a.0. 2004:377) 
Saarat 
feel.Perf.3 fs 
yubfiqu 
beat.Imperf.3ms 


(6c) bi-qalb-i-ha 
with-heart-Gen-cl3 fs 
bi-Siddat-in 
with-strength-Gen 
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‘She felt her heart beating strongly’ 
(Modern Standard Arabic; Badawi a.o. 


2004:5 81) 

(6d) wajad-na ba‘d-a L-masdajid-i 

find.Perf.1p some-Acc the-mosques- 
Gen 

tatlubu t-tabarru‘-a 

require.Imperf.3fs  the-charity 

‘We found some of the mosques in need 

of charity’ (Modern Standard Arabic; 

Badawi a.o. 2004:378) 

(6e) fa-yubuzzu ra@’s-a-hu 
and-shake.Imperf.3ms head-Acc-cl3ms 
mutma@ inn-an Li 
reassure.Act.Part.ms-Acc _ to-clis 
‘,..and he would shake his head at me 
reassuringly’ (Modern Standard Arabic; 
Badawi a.o. 2004:580) 

(6f)  ?a‘tat-e éalb 
give.Perf.3 fs-cl3ms dog 
ihami ‘an-ne 
protect.Imperf.3ms — for-cl3ms 
‘She gave him a dog to protect him’ 
(Bir Zeit Palestinian; Schmidt and Kahle 
1918:§ 42.16) 

(6g) bidd-u ybawil 
want.3ms try.Imperf.3ms 
ytafaham maa 
agree.Imperf.3ms — with-cl3ms 


‘He wants to try to reach an understand- 
ing with him’ (Jordanian; LDC2005S14: 
fsa_12424, 434.82-437.57) 


The only detailed study to date of second- 
ary predication in Arabic is Mohammad’s 
(1999) examination of asyndetic bal-predicates 
in Modern Standard Arabic and Palestinian 
Arabic. Mohammad discusses constraints on 
the potential controller for the bdl-predicate, 
noting that, in Modern Standard Arabic, bal- 
predicates headed by an active participle can be 
controlled either by the subject or object of the 
matrix clause. 

For example, (7) can mean both that Zayd 
was riding the donkey when Ahmad saw him, 
or that Ahmad was riding the donkey when he 
saw Zayd. 


(7) Ssahada -abmad-u zayd-an 
see.Perf.3ms Ahmad-Nom Zayd-Acc 
rakib-an himar-an 


ride.Act.Part.ms-Acc donkey-Acc 
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‘Ahmad saw Zayd [while Zayd was] rid- 
ing a donkey’ 
‘Ahmad saw Zayd [while Ahmad was] rid- 
ing a donkey’ 


In contrast, bal-predicates headed by imperfect 
verbs can only be predicated of the object of 
the main verb (8a), as shown by the unaccept- 
able feminine agreement form marked on the 


bal-verb in (8b). 


(8a) zaynab-u Sahadat 
Zaynab.fs-Acc see.Perf.3 fs 
al-walad-a yarkabu 
the-boy.ms-Acc ride.Imperf.3ms 
himar-an 
donkey-Acc 
‘Zaynab saw the boy [while he was] rid- 
ing a donkey’ 

(8b) *zaynab-u Sahadat 
Zaynab.fs-Acc see.Perf.3 fs 
al-walad-a tarkabu 
the-boy.ms-Acc ride.Imperf.3 fs 
bimar-an 
donkey-Acc 


Mohammad argues that the hal-predicate is in a 
complement position and must be controlled by 
the nearest c-commanding argument, namely 
the object in a transitive clause and the subject 
in an intransitive clause. This is supported by 
the acceptability of extraction out of it when 
it is predicated of the direct object of the verb 
(9a), but not when predicated of the subject 
(9b). 


(9a) mona, mada Sahadat 
Mona.fs what see.Perf.3 fs 
-abmad-a rakib-an? 
Ahmad.ms-Acc ride.Act.Part.ms-Acc 
‘What did Mona see Ahmad riding?’ 

(9b) *mona, mada Sahadat 
Mona.fs what see.Perf.3 fs 
-ahbmad-a rakibat-an? 


Ahmad.ms-Acc _ ride.Act.Part.fs-Acc 
‘Mona, what did she see Ahmad [while 
she was] riding?’ 


Mohammad postulates that a hal-predicate 
consisting of an imperfect verb can only be 
realized as a complement, while a hal-predicate 
consisting of an accusative-marked participle 
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can be realized either as a complement or an 
adjunct. Palestinian Arabic, on the other hand, 
lacks accusative case morphology, so a parti- 
cipial bal must be realized as a complement, 
just like a verbal hdl, as in (10a). 


(10a) Saf zayd ahmad 
see.Perf.3ms Zayd Ahmad 
rakib ibmar 


ride.Act.Part.ms donkey 

‘Zayd saw Ahmad [while Ahmad was] 
riding a donkey’ 

**Zayd saw Ahmad [while Zayd was] 
riding a donkey’ 


The restricted interpretation of predicative bal 
contrasts with the more flexible interpretation 
of a full bal-clause introduced by wa-, which 
can be controlled by either the subject or the 
object because it does not stand in a predication 
relation with its controller, as in (rob). 


(rob) Saf ahmad zayd 
see.Perf.3ms Ahmad Zayd 
[wa-hu rakib ibmar] 
and-he ride.Act.Part.ms donkey 


‘Ahmad saw Zayd while [Zayd was] 
riding a donkey’ 
‘Ahmad saw Zayd while [Ahmad was] 
riding a donkey’ 


The implication of Mohammad’s argument is 
that predication can be established both by 
lexical specification in the case of complement 
predicates, and by syntactic specification in the 
case of adjunct predicates. 


5. PREDICATES AND BROAD 
SUBJECTS 


As noted above, the term nominal clause (jumla 
ismiyya) appears to describe two different kinds 
of structure: a subject/predicate predication 
structure when the initial NP corresponds to 
the subject or agent of the report constitu- 
ent, and a topic/comment dislocation structure 
when the initial NP is distinct from the subject 
or agent of the report constituent. 

However, Doron (1996), Doron and Heycock 
(1999), Alexopoulou a.o. (2004), and Heycock 
and Doron (2003) show that a non-subject-ini- 
tial NP can have grammatical properties associ- 
ated with subjects. A non-subject-initial NP can 
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be embedded under an ‘exceptional case-mark- 
ing’ (ECM) verb or ’anna, as in (11). 


(11) na‘tagidu anna °amrika 
believe.Imperf.ip that America 
Sa‘b-u-ha dakiyy 
folk.ms-Nom-cl3fs clever 


‘We believe that the American people 
are clever’ (Modern Standard Arabic; 
http://maxforums.net/showthread.php?t 
=96271) 


In a copular clause with kana ‘to be’, the initial 
NP (ism kana) can be predicated of a fully satu- 
rated lexical predicate, as in (12). 


(12) kan il-bayt 
be.Perf.3ms the-house.ms 
-alwan-o fatha 
colors.fp-cl3ms bright.fs 


‘The house was brightly colored’ (Leb- 
anese Arabic; Alexopouloua.o. 2004:3 33) 


A clausal xabar can be conjoined with a lexical 
predicate that requires a subject. Hence, by the 
Coordinate Structure Constraint (Ross 1967), 
the initial NP must be a subject with respect to 
the clausal xabar, as in (13). 


(13) sayyart-i lon-a fateh 
car.fs-clrs color-cl3fs — bright.ms 
u-maftuha min fo 
and-open.fs from above 


‘My car is brightly colored and a con- 
vertible’ (Lebanese Arabic; Alexopoulou 
a.0. 2004:3 36) 


The initial NP need not be referentially specific 
(unlike topics; > specificity), and can instead 
be a question word (14a) or a quantificational 
noun phrase (14b-c). 


(14a) min Sa'r-ha -atwal 
who hair.ms-cl3fs longer.ms 
min sar il-bandat di? 
from hair the-girls these 


‘Whose hair is longer than these girls’ 
hair?’ (Egyptian Arabic; www.adwfo- 
rums.com/archive/index.php/t-166 52. 


html) 

(14b)  ibna, kull wabda 
we every one.fs 
Sa°r-ha la-nuss dahr-ha 
hair-cl3fs | to-middle back-cl3fs 
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‘Each one of us has hair to the middle 
of her back’ (Levantine Arabic; www. 
rhalchat.net/vb/showthread.php?t= 
3858&page=4) 


(14c) wala wahda 
not.even one 
Sa°r-ha halu 
hair.ms-cl3 fs nice.ms 


‘Not one of them has nice hair’ (Levantine 
Arabic; http://alfrasha.maktoob.com/ar- 
chive/index.php/t-202674.html) 


Doron and Heycock conclude that the initial 
NPs in examples of this kind are grammatical 
subjects even though they do not bind external 
arguments, and for this reason, they argue 
that Arabic allows a primary predication to be 
established between a subject and a ‘derived 
predicate’. 

This recalls the observation in Section 2 
that predication of a specified modifier requires 
a grammatical mechanism that abstracts over 
a pronoun or implicit argument inside the 
clause. For example, the primary predication in 
(13) would have a logical structure like (15c), 
derived by abstracting over the possessive pro- 
noun in /6n-a ‘its color’ (15a) and conjoining 
this abstract with the interpretation of maftub 
min f& ‘open from above’ (15b). 


tsa) [[lon-a fateh]] = Ax.[x’s color is bright] 

(15b) [[maftaha min f6’]] = Ax.[x is open- 
topped] 

(15c) AP.[P(my car)]( Ax.[x’s color is bright & 


x is open-topped] ) 


The fact that both primary and secondary 
predicates in Arabic can be derived via an 
abstraction mechanism either implies that there 
is crosslinguistic variation in the grammatical 
properties of predication, or that languages like 
Arabic are able, for some reason, to use rela- 
tive-clause-like predicates, where languages like 
English can only use lexical predicates. 
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FREDERICK M. Hoyt 
(University of Texas at Austin) 


Pre-Islamic Arabic 


1. THE SOURCES FOR 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIC 


Pre-Islamic Arabic is the cover term for all vari- 
eties of Arabic spoken in the Arabian Peninsula 
until immediately after the Arab conquests in 
the 7th century C.E. Scholars disagree about 
the status of these varieties (Rabin 1955). Three 
different points of view stand out. Some schol- 
ars (Néldeke 1904, 1910; Fiick 1950; Blau 
1965; Chejne 1969; Versteegh 1984) assume 
that the language of pre-Islamic poetry and the 
Qurdn was similar, if not identical, to the vari- 
eties spoken in the Arabian Peninsula before the 
emergence of Islam. If differences existed, they 
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concerned mainly stylistic and minor points of 
linguistic structure. 

A second group of mainly Western scholars 
of Arabic (Vollers 1906; Fleisch 1947; Kahle 
1948; Rabin 1951; Blachére 1950; Wehr 1952; 
Spitaler 1953; Rosenthal 1953; Fleisch 1964; 
Zwettler 1978; Holes 1995; Owens 1998; 
Sharkawi 2005) do not regard the variety in 
which the Qurdn was revealed as a spoken 
variety of Arabic in the peninsula. Some of 
them (Zwettler 1978; Sharkawi 2005) go so far 
as to state that the function of the language of 
pre-Islamic poetry and the Qurdn was limited 
to artistic expression and oral rendition (> 
poetic koine). Others are not as clear about the 
functional load of this variety in pre-Islamic 
times. 

A third group of scholars (Geyer 1909; 
Noldeke 1904, 1910; Kahle 1948) assume that 
the variety of Arabic of pre-Islamic poetry and 
the Ourdn was the variety spoken by Bedouin 
Arab tribes and nonsedentary Arabs, at least in 
the western parts of the peninsula where trade 
routes existed. 

Some modern scholars of Arabic believe that 
the Classical Arabic grammarians held their 
view, that the language of pre-Islamic poetry 
and the Qurdn was identical with at least 
the spoken varieties of some Arab tribes in 
the peninsula (Rabin 1955:21-22; Sharkawi 
2005:5-6). A first reading of the grammatical 
texts seems to confirm that grammarians were 
quite aware of the existence of different lan- 
guage varieties in the Arabic-speaking sphere. 
They distinguished terminologically between 
> luga ‘dialect’ and —> lisdn ‘language’ (Anis 
1952:16-17; Nassar 1988:58). Among several 
meanings of the word Iuga is the technical 
meaning of a linguistic variety (Rabin 1951:9). 
As early as the 2nd century A.H., grammarians 
were aware of differences among the dialects. 
Among the earliest writers on tribal dialects 
were Yunus ibn Habib (d. 182/798) and “Aba 
‘Amr a8-Saybani (d. 213/828), the author of the 
Kitab al-jim, in which odd and archaic lexical 
items used in certain tribes are recorded. In the 
3rd century A.H., several authors are said to 
have written books on tribal dialects, among 
them al-Farra (d. 207/822), "Aba ‘Ubayda 
(d. 210/825), and Abu Zayd al’Ansari (d. 215/ 
830). In addition to treatises on the dialects, 
there were those on the dialect words in the 
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Quran. Among the earliest authors in this field 
was Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687), to whom a treatise 
under the title Kitab al-lugat fi |-Ourdn was 
ascribed (Rippin 1981). In this treatise, both 
dialect and foreign words were listed accord- 
ing to their order of appearance in the Ouran. 
Several other treatises were dedicated to the 
same subject in the 3rd century A.H. (Nassar 
1988:61-62). Ibn Faris (d. 395/1005; Sabibi 
19) identified differences among dialects, such 
as differences in vowels, assimilation, the addi- 
tion of vowels, realizing the hamza, gender 
marking, and plurals. 

However, grammarians were not interested 
in the study of lugdt as such. Had they really 
decided to study the dialects, they would have 
paid attention to variation and recorded phe- 
nomena with an abundance of details and 
examples. Rather, they chose to concentrate on 
the variety pertinent to their field of inquiry: 
their study of Arabic began as an ancillary 
to the study of the Quran. Furthermore, if 
dialects had consumed the scholars’ interest, 
they would have used Bedouin as informants 
in order to find out whether certain features 
existed in some dialects but not in others, or 
how certain dialects behaved in certain con- 
texts. Instead, they chose to use Bedouin Arabs 
to emphasize how their dialects realized certain 
features of the Quranic language, as arbiters in 
theoretical disputes, and as a means to verify 
the data. 

A good example of the role of Bedouin is the 
famous story of the scholarly debate between 
Sibawayhi and the Kufan grammarian al-Kisa’I 
(Zubaydi, Tabaqat 68-71, in Bernards 1997:6). 
According to this story, at the court of the 
caliph ar-Rasid, al-Kisa’ and Sibawayhi could 
not settle a theoretical point, and they had to 
submit the case to Bedouin Arabs for arbitra- 
tion. One Bedouin, who was waiting at the 
door, was admitted, and he favored al-Kisa’1’s 
judgment over that of his adversary. 

The Quran stresses that it was revealed 
in a ‘clear’ Arabic tongue (e.g. Q. 16/103, 
26/195). Therefore, the /ugat in the text were 
marginal in comparison to pre-Islamic poetry, 
although this belonged to the same linguistic 
level as the Quran. This may be the reason 
why the number of Sawdahid ‘evidentiary verses’ 
from poetry outgrew the number of Sawahid 
taken from Bedouin speech in the grammarians’ 
works. The majority of Sawdahid in Sibawayhi’s 
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Kitab were verses from the Ouran and lines of 
poetry; the grammarian al-Jarmi (d. 225/839) 
mentions a number of 1,050 lines of poetry in 
the Kitab (Xizdna I, 8, quoted in Hariin’s intro- 
duction to the edition of the Kitab). The purity 
of the Quranic language served for grammar- 
ians as the touchstone for linguistic correctness, 
and the relative distance of dialects from this 
purity determined their functional value. The 
practical preference for certain Bedouin dialects 
over others in grammatical arbitration was due 
to the grammarians’ focus on the similarities of 
these dialects to the Ouran. 

There are four main sources for pre-Islamic 
Arabic. Books of a general nature from the 
Abbasid period, books of Classical Arabic 
grammarians, and the Ouran provide us with 
texts varying in length and usefulness; in addi- 
tion, dictionaries contain a huge, albeit unorga- 
nized and unclassified, reservoir of lexical data 
on dialectal variation. Apart from the Ouran, 
these sources provide us with four types of 
data: speeches by pre-Islamic notables and 
famous orators; anecdotes from the utterances 
of seers and fortune tellers; proverbs (such as 
those in Jahiz, Bayan I, 184); and stories (such 
as in Ibn “Ishaq, Sira I, 321). From these sources 
some phonological, morphological, and syn- 
tactic variables stand out as indicators to the 
existence of dialects in the pre-Islamic Arabic 
sphere. 

For grammarians in the first three centuries 
of the Islamic era (see Rabin 1951:6), the 
task of recording dialect features was marginal 
compared to the main target of codifying the 
features of Arabic. Thus, variable features and 
dialectal references to tribes occur rather at ran- 
dom in the books of grammar. However, Rabin 
(1951), Anis (1952), and al-Gindi (1983) col- 
lected references to tribal features in dialect 
sketches. In the next section these features are 
organized according to dialect. 


2. THE DIALECTS OF PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIC 


2.1. The dialect of the Hijaz 


Hijazi Arabic features appear in the grammar- 
ians’ books more frequently than features of 
any other dialect. It is, therefore, a much better 
represented dialect in comparison to others, 
despite the fact that the region’s geographical 
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definition is not as clear. In pre-Islamic times, 
the Hijaz was the western part of the penin- 
sula, between the Tihama in the southwest 
and the Najd in the east. It included the Bani 
Sulaym and the Banu Hilal. In the north was 
the territory of Bali, and in the south that of 
Hudayl. After the advent of Islam, the Tihama 
was included in the Hijaz, thus the Bedouin 
tribes in the interior were sometimes included 
in the Hijaz. It seems that for the grammarians, 
Hijaz referred to regions defined according to 
the post-Islamic demarcation. In this way, the 
urban centers of Mecca, Medina, and Taqif 
were included in that region. The term luga abl 
al-Hijaz covers all differences that may have 
existed within this region. 

Phonological features of this region include: 


i. The pronunciation of // as hamza. 

ii. The use of the full forms of vowels, without 
elision or vowel changes, e.g. “unug ‘neck’ 
as against ‘unq in Eastern Arabian dialects, 
where short unstressed vowels were elided. 

iii. The absence of vowel harmony, which was 
realized in Eastern dialects, e.g. Hijazi ba‘ir 
‘camel’, corresponding to Eastern biir. By 
the same token, uvular and pharyngeal 
consonants assimilated following vowels 
in the Eastern dialects, while in the Hijaz 
they rested immune, e.g. Hijazi ‘ugr ‘the 
main part of the house’, corresponding 
to Eastern ‘agr. In the neighborhood of 
uvulars and pharyngeals, the Hijaz had /u/, 
while the Eastern dialects had /a/. 

iv. The tendency to shorten the long final vow- 
els in pause positions 

v. The elision of the hamza. 


Morphological features of this dialect include: 


i. The 3rd person suffix pronouns -hu, -huma, 
-hum, and -hunna did not change to the -hi 
form after i or 7. 

ii. For the singular relative pronoun, the Hijaz 
used alladi rather than the Western and 
Yemenite di and du. For the feminine plu- 
ral, the Hijaz used all@i. The same form 
may have been used for the masculine plu- 
ral as well. 

iii. The dual suffix in the Hijaz may have had a 
single form, -dni, for the nominative, accu- 
sative, and genitive cases alike. Ibn Hisam 
(Mugni I, 37), in his explanation of the 
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nominative case of the demonstrative pro- 
noun hdddni ‘these two’ in the verse ?inna 
hadani la-sahirani (Q. 20/63), claimed that 
in the dialect of the Hijaz, these demonstra- 
tive pronouns were indeclinable. 

iv. The absence of > taltala. 

v. The imperative of geminated verbs was 
conjugated as the strong verbs, e.g. urdud 
‘respond!’. 


Syntactic features of this dialect include: 


i. Some nouns were feminine in the Hijaz and 
masculine in the Najd and Tamim. Some 
examples are tamr ‘dates’, Sair ‘barley’, 
sirat ‘path’. The word sirdt appears in the 
first stra of the Ouran (Q.1/6) followed by 
a masculine adjective (sirdt mustaqim). 

ii. In the Hijaz, the predicate of verbal sen- 
tences agreed in number with the head 
verb (known as the luga ’akaluni I|-baragit), 
unlike Standard Arabic, where the head 
verb is always in the singular. 

iii. In the Hijaz, after the shortened forms ?in 
and ’an, the subject took an accusative 
case, while in Classical Arabic and in the 
east, shortened particles lost their effect on 
the following nominal clause. 

iv. After the complementizer ?inna, ’anna, etc. 
(> ?inna wa-axawatuha), the Hijazi dia- 
lect put the subject and predicate of the 
sentence in the accusative case. Ibn Hisam 
(Mugni I, 36) explains the agreement in 
case between the subject and predicate in a 
nominal sentence after inna ‘in one version 
of a hadit (inna qa‘ra jabannama sab‘ina 
xarifan) by saying that the Hijaz did not 
distinguish between the subject and predi- 
cate in case endings after ?inna. 

v. The predicate of kana and other copu- 
las (> kana wa’axawdtuhd) was given a 
nominative case, while an accusative case 
is assigned to it in Classical Arabic. 

vi. In the Hijaz, md, la, and ’in had the 
same effect as the Classical Arabic Jaysa in 
assigning to the subject the nominative case 
and to the predicate the accusative case. 

vii. Verbs in the indicative were used after ’an. 
An example comes from Mujahid (d. 104/ 
722), who read the verse li-man ?ardda an 
yutimma r-raddata ‘for those who want 
the suckling (period) to be completed’ with 
an indicative ending, yutimmu (Q. 2/233). 
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2.2 


The dialect of ’Azd 


The ’Azd dialect is rarely mentioned in the lit- 
erature. Whereas anecdotes and sawahid from 
other Yemeni dialects are given, the dialect of 
’Azd receives little attention. More confusing 
still is the fact that there were two tribes by the 
name of ’Azd, one in Oman and the other in the 
western part of Yemen. The two features that 
are mentioned, however, show the difference 
between this dialect and the rest of Yemen. 


i. The retention of the nominal case endings a, 
i, and u in the pausal position. 

ii. The retention of the vowel a in the prefixes 
of the imperfect, e.g. yaktub ‘he writes’ as 
against the > taltala in other dialects. 


2.3. The dialect of Hudayl 


The tribe of Hudayl was situated in the south- 
eastern part of the Hijaz, to the north of Yemen 
and to the northeast of ’Azd. Its location in the 
southeast of the Hijaz connected this tribe geo- 
graphically to the Eastern dialect group, which 
earned the tribe its fame for speaking well- 
formed Arabic. Despite this connection with 
the east, the dialect of Hudayl belonged mainly 
to the Western group and functioned as an 
intermediate zone between the Hijaz and north- 
ern Yemen (Rabin 1951:79). The evidence for 
this claim comes from the grammatical and lex- 
ical features it shared with the Western group. 
They shared, for instance, ?awwab ‘obedient’ 
and jadat ‘tomb’ with Kinana. Other features 
mentioned by the grammarians include: 


i. The insertion of short unstressed vowels in 
the middle of words, e.g. ibin ‘son’ instead 
of Classical Arabic ibn, and jawazat ‘nuts’, 
sg. jawza. In Classical Arabic, words with a 
singular pattern fa‘la receive an anaptyctic 
vowel a in the feminine plural, to become 
fa‘alat. This vowel is not added when the 
second radical in the root is w or y, but 
Hudayl added an anaptyctic vowel to roots 
containing w and y as well. 

ii. The absence of vowel harmony. 

iii. The absence of the hamza. 

iv. It is probable that in Huday] the final long 
vowels were shortened, as was the case in 
the Hijaz. 

v. The change of the glides wu and wi into the 
long vowels # and 7, respectively. 
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vi. Hudayl used the relative pronoun alladi. 
The plural of this pronoun was alladiuna, 
in all numbers and genders, in opposition 
to Classical Arabic, which uses alladina. 

vii. Concerning the taltala feature, Hudayl 
was claimed to have used both forms: 
-a- imperfect like the Hijaz dialects, and -i- 
imperfect like the eastern tribes. This varia- 
tion is also common in Tayy?’. Both tribes 
had contact with eastern tribes, which may 
explain the variation. 


2.4. The dialect of Tayy? 


The Tayy? tribe was situated in the north of 
the Najd. It occupied the southern frontiers 
of the Nufid desert and was also situated 
toward the northeast of the Hijaz region. It 
shared with the tribes of the eastern part some 
linguistic features, such as the taltala. Rabin 
(1951:193) claims that such common features 
are suggestive of the connecting role this tribe 
played between the dialects of the eastern and 
western parts of the peninsula. The territory 
of Tayy? during the early Islamic period was 
not the original habitat of the tribe. The tribe 
was traditionally known to have migrated 
from northern Yemen together with the tribes 
with which it shared some linguistic features. 
Features of this dialect include: 


i. The weakening of the final syllable and eli- 
sion of final nasals, laterals, t, and/or y. 

ii. The absence of vowel harmony and vowel 
elision. 

iii. The change of // into //, e.g. da’-ni ‘let me’; 
no other data about depharyngealization 
are available. 

iv. The fate of bamza in this dialect is not 
known due to the absence of direct evidence. 

v. The suffix pronoun of the 3rd person 
feminine in pause was -ah and -ha in 
context, which is in accordance with the 
Classical and Eastern Arabic weakening of 
final syllables. 

vi. The form of the article was am-. 

vii. The singular feminine demonstrative was 
ta, not hadihi. 

viii. The relative pronoun was da, which was 
used for the two genders and all numbers. 

ix. The -t of the feminine plural was dropped 
in pause; again, this is in harmony with the 
weakening of final syllables. 
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x. az-Zajjaji (Sarb 152) claims that as in the 
Hijaz, the predicate of verbal sentences 
agreed in number with the head verb. 


2.5 The Arabic of Yemen 


The dialect of Yemen was very well represented 
in the writings of the grammarians because of 
the special interest it held for the scholars of 
the 3rd and 4th centuries A.H., especially for 
lexicographers like Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933) 
and Nagwan (d. 573/1178). Although home 
to a host of South Arabian dialects, Yemen 
does not reflect much South Arabian influence, 
except for some lexical items that may be mere 
loanwords from that language. A good example 
is the word ba‘l ‘lord’, which is still common in 
Mehri (Rabin 1951:25-27). 

During the time of al-Hamadani (d. after 
360/971), the main source on Yemen, a dialect 
similar to the Central Arabian Bedouin dialects 
was spoken in the region east of Sarat and 
in the extreme south. Al-Hamadani describes 
these dialects as ‘correct’ Arabic. In the central 
and western regions of the Sarat, different dia- 
lects were spoken. These dialects are character- 
ized by al-Hamadani as mutawassit ‘middle’. 
Rabin (1951:45) claims that this attribute must 
mean that they were mixtures of Arabic and > 
Himyaritic. In the southern part of Sarat and the 
mountains around San‘a’, the language showed 
strong traces of Himyaritic. In the area to the 
west, a mixture of Arabic and Himyaritic was 
spoken. In the villages, however, Himyaritic 
was predominant. Outside the villages, in the 
nomadic areas, West Arabian dialects were 
spoken (Rabin 1951:45). Thus, there were two 
linguistic communities in Yemen, apart from 
the Bedouin in the east. The first was that 
of the settled farmer groups, which spoke a 
mixture of Himyaritic and Arabic, while the 
other group consisted of the nomadic people 
who spoke West Arabian dialects. Although 
the Yemeni dialects spoken in this region were 
very similar to other Arabic dialects, Arabs 
considered them incomprehensible. There are 
several anecdotes in the literature showing that 
Arabs did not consider the dialects of Himyar 
Arabic to be similar to their own. The attribute 
tumtumdaniyya was given in the literature to the 
Himyaritic dialect as a form of mockery. 

The northern Yemen region hosted tribes 
speaking dialects so similar to each other that 
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they could be considered a defined group. This 
group was different from the rest of Yemen 
in the south and Hudayl and the Hijaz in the 
north. Despite being distinct from both groups, 
the dialects of northern Yemen exhibited sim- 
ilarities with both. Rabin (1951:64) claims 
that because grammarians often ascribed Hijazi 
dialect features to Kinana, this region can be 
considered as an extension to the West Arabian 
dialect group. Among the tribes that lived in 
this region were Kinana, Xat‘am, Hamadan, 
‘Anbar, Zubayd, and Murad. The first four of 
these tribes are frequently mentioned in litera- 
ture, but whenever a feature is mentioned as 
belonging to a certain tribe, it may have applied 
to the rest of the tribes as well. Rabin (1951:64) 
also assumes that whenever the grammarians 
mention the tribes of Yemen, they mean these 
tribes living in the northern part. Among the 
features mentioned for these dialects are the 
following: 


i. The absence of > ?imdala. Al-Hamadani, 
however, states that the Bedouin tribe of 
Bani Harb in the south realized ?imdla. 

ii. The realization of hamza. However, in 
some cases the original hamza of the word 
was changed into the glide w. An example 
is °ataytu/wataytu ‘I obeyed’. This feature is 
still heard in some modern dialects. 

iii. In some Yemenite dialects, the feminine end- 
ing -at was generalized to pause positions. 
Yemenite dialect words may have received 
tanwin even in the pause position. 

iv. The definite article of the Yemenite dialect 
was am-. Unlike the Arabic definite article 
al-, it was not assimilated to dental and 
sibilant consonants. Words that received 
this article could also be given tanwin. 
An example is found in al-Firazabadi’s 
Mubit (I, 37): mani m-q@imun ‘who is 
standing?’ 

v. The dual suffix in northern Yemen, -dni, 
was suffixed to the noun. Although other 
tribes in the peninsula used a single dual 
ending as well, they coupled it with a dif- 
ferent treatment of the final short vowel. 
They either used -dna as a fixed form 
or inflected the ending. This feature was 
ascribed to Dabba in the northwest of the 
Empty Quarter, which shows that this fea- 
ture cut across dialect boundaries. 
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vi. There was a sentence-initial particle ’am 
that was used with the verb in the imper- 
fect (Rabin 1951:37). 

vii. In southern Yemen, especially in Dufar, 
the demonstrative pronoun for both gen- 
ders was di, which followed the noun it 
modified, e.g. is-sugl di ‘this work’ (Rabin 
1951:75). 
The relative pronoun was di, without dis- 
tinction for gender or number. It was used 
in western Hadramawt and elsewhere. In 
other places of Yemen and as far north 
as Hudayl, the Classical Arabic pronoun 
alladi was used, but without distinction 
for number or gender. 

ix. The negative particle was du. Another 
form, still used in Ta‘izz, in the southern- 
most part of Yemen, is da’. This particle 
may stem from Himyaritic, since a par- 
ticle da was found in some of the South 
Arabian inscriptions around the middle of 
the 6h century C.E. 

x. The suffix of the rst and 2nd persons of 
the verb in the perfect is -k, not -t. A good 
example is the saying of a woman: ra’ayku 
bi-hulm kawaladku ibnan min tib ‘I saw in 
a dream that I gave birth to a son of gold’. 
The verbs raayku ‘I saw’ and waladku ‘I 
gave birth’ end in this suffix. The same use 
is still current in the Yemeni countryside 
(> Yemen). 


vill. 


3. DIALECTAL DIFFERENCES 
AND LINGUISTIC CHANGE IN 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIC 


The features of the pre-Islamic Arabic dialects 
that have been listed above show that the dia- 
lectal elements are random and inconclusive. 
However, the evidence suggests that some of 
the pre-Islamic dialects exhibited a tendency 
toward variation and that there was a certain 
dialect grouping. The dialects of the Hijaz 
and Yemen exhibit elements of agreement that 
group them together against the Eastern dia- 
lects of the Arabian Peninsula and Classical 
Arabic. On the phonological level, most of 
these dialects elided the hamza, except for 
parts of Yemen. Also, in the dialects of the 
Hijaz and Yemen, there was no ?imdla or vowel 
harmony, and they share a tendency to change 
diphthongs into long vowels: northern Yemen 
changed /ay/ into /a/, and Hudayl changed /wu/ 
and /wi/ into /a/ and /i/. 
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In morphology, the dialects of the Hijaz and 
Yemen shared some similar tendencies with 
different realizations. With the exception of 
Tayy?, all West Arabian dialects retained final 
morphemes unchanged in the pause position. 
In Yemen, the final -t of the feminine end- 
ing was not deleted in pause, and the nouns 
also retained tanwin in pause. In ’Azd, nouns 
retained case endings in pause. In the Hijaz, 
the final vowel at the end of the 2nd person 
singular pronoun was not elided in final pause 
position. 

There are also features distinguishing dialects 
from one another. On the phonological level, 
the southern part of Yemen realized the hamza, 
as opposed to the rest of this group of dialects 
that elided it. The phoneme // was treated dif- 
ferently by each dialect. In Yemen, it may have 
been pronounced with a degree of nasalization. 
It was depharyngealized and pronounced as 
hamza in the Hijaz and Tayy’. 

In morphology, there was variation in the 
use of the demonstrative pronoun. In Yemen, 
the particle for both genders was di, which 
was postpositioned to the definite noun. But 
in the Hijaz, each gender had its own demon- 
strative pronoun. The relative pronoun was 
another area of variation among the dialects. 
In southern Yemen and western Hadramawt, 
the relative pronoun was di, without distinction 
of gender and number, whereas in northern 
Yemen, alladi was used without distinction 
in number and gender. Hudayl, like northern 
Yemen, used alladi as a relative pronoun for 
the singular and alladina for the plural. As 
was the case with Hudayl, the Hijaz used alladi 
for the singular but had all@i for the feminine 
and, probably, the masculine plural as well. 

The data show that there were certain ten- 
dencies toward language change. Especially 
remarkable were the sound changes, in both 
east and west Arabia. In Yemen, Hudayl, the 
Hijaz, and Tayy?, there was a tendency to 
change the pharyngeal sounds. In Yemen, // 
was changed into a hamza. The same change 
took place in both the Hijaz and Hudayl. It 
is not clear from the data, however, whether 
there was the same conditioning for this change 
in the Hijaz and Hudayl. However, // was 
changed into /h/ in the same context by Sa‘d ibn 
Bakr and in the area around Medina. 

The phoneme /h/ underwent lenition in the 
Hijaz, northern Yemen, and Hudayl; it was 
almost completely devoid of pharyngeal fric- 
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tion and went in the direction of /h/. All the 
examples we have for this change in the Hijaz 
seem to involve the condition that for the 
change to take place, /h/ must precede the open 
low short vowel /a/. 

There is only one example of fortition in the 
data. In Yemen, the voiced palatal fricative con- 
sonant of Classical Arabic /j/ was realized as a 
voiced palatal stop consonant /¢/. 

There are also indications for > anaptyxis, 
whereby a vowel is inserted in a consonant clus- 
ter. Such short vowels were current in Hudayl 
and the Hijaz. A good example is the word ibin 
‘son’, with a vowel 7 between the consonants 
b and n. This phenomenon goes together with 
the general tendency in the western part of the 
peninsula to preserve short unstressed vowels in 
the middle of words and to prevent word-final 
consonant clusters. Dialects of the east, on the 
other hand, tended to delete unstressed high 
front and back vowels i and u. 

The semivowels, in both parts of the penin- 
sula, underwent changes when in the vicinity of 
vowels. The data indicates that the semivowel 
/w/ in Hudayl was deleted when it preceded 
high vowels. This change may have caused 
the compensatory lengthening of the following 
vowel. 

Change also extended to morphological and 
syntactic elements. On the syntactic level, there 
is a difference between the rules of Classical 
Arabic and the dialect of the Hijaz, in particu- 
lar, and other dialects in the western part of the 
peninsula in general. Since the dialects of the 
east show a greater similarity to the standard- 
ized variety of Classical Arabic, we may assume 
they were more conservative than the Western 
dialects, because both seem to be more elabo- 
rate, especially in the field of morphosyntax. 
Certain syntactic developments in the line of 
uniformity and category reduction happened in 
Hijaz and the Western dialects. Among them 
were those directed toward altering the ‘effect’ 
(> ‘amal) of certain ‘operators’ (‘awamil) on 
the nominal sentences they modify. According 
to the rules of Classical Arabic and the Eastern 
dialects, after the copular verb kana ‘to be’, 
the subject of the following nominal sentence 
is in the nominative case, while the predicate 
is in the accusative (> kdna wa-axawatubhda). 
In the Hijaz, however, both constituents of 
the sentence were in the nominative. The same 
generalization of case happened with the com- 
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plementizer ?inna (> ?inna wa’axawadtuba). In 
the standardized variety of Arabic, the subject 
of the nominal sentence governed by ’inna 
is in the accusative while the predicate is in 
the nominative. In Hijaz, both constituents 
were put in the accusative. The same develop- 
ment toward overgeneralization of case endings 
affected verbs and verbal sentences. After ’an, 
the Hijazi dialect put the verb in the indicative, 
while the rules of the standardized variety pre- 
scribe a subjunctive here. In verbal sentences, 
verbs in the Hijaz agreed in number with their 
agents, as opposed to Classical Arabic, which 
limits the agreement between the verb and its 
agent to gender. 

Within the general division of West Arabian 
dialects, some tribes shared features with the 
tribes of the eastern part of the peninsula. 
The clearest example was Hudayl, which, like 
Eastern dialects, realized the hamza. Likewise, 
in Tihama, elision affected short, unstressed 
vowels as in the dialects of the east, producing 
contracted combinations of preposition and 
article like mil and ‘al instead of min al- and 
‘ala al-. 

Some indications point to the progress of 
innovations in the peninsula. The data show 
that the Hijaz was at the center of innovations. 
On the phonemic level, the Western dialects 
were moving toward a more balanced system. 
Single voiceless sounds like the hamza were 
elided, and the pharyngeal // was moved from 
its place of articulation. It appears that the 
hamza was elided in the Hijaz in all environ- 
ments but was retained in Yemen, except when 
it occurred before the long open vowel /a/. If 
the hamza was fated to disappear from the old 
dialects of Arabic, this movement began in the 
Hijaz before Yemen, and before it was aban- 
doned in all environments. Another instance of 
the innovative character of the Arabic spoken 
in the Hijaz is the articulation of the // pho- 
neme. In the Hijaz, it was depharyngealized and 
shifted toward the hamza. In Yemen, the articu- 
lation of // was merely affected by nasalization. 
These examples suggest that innovations were 
born in the Hijaz in the north and traveled 
southward in the 7th century C.E. 

There was a tendency toward generalizing 
a single relative pronoun in the > Northwest 
Arabian dialects. The pronoun alladi was used 
for masculine and feminine singular in the 
Hijaz and Hudayl. In Tayyi’, a single relative 
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pronoun da was used for the two genders and 
all numbers. But in the south, Yemen used two 
relative pronouns di and di. In the south, then, 
there was more than one relative pronoun, 
while in all other dialects of the West Arabian 
group, there was only one single pronoun. 

On the syntactic level, however, the dialects 
of the Hijaz and Yemen were on equal footing 
with respect to some innovations. There was 
a tendency to generalize one case ending for 
different sentence constituents under different 
effects. Both the dialects of Hijaz and Yemen 
generalized the use of one dual suffix for all 
cases, Yemen using -dna while the Hijaz used 
-ani. Another case of generalization is the use 
of tanwin in Yemen, where words in pausal 
position retained the tanwin. 

The reduction of the declensional system may 
be used as an example of change and, probably, 
of a tendency toward an analytical type. This 
development was in opposition to the stability 
of this feature in the Quranic variety. The case 
system was reduced before the period of the 
Arab conquests, if not abandoned altogether in 
some areas. 

Corriente (1971:20-50) studied the func- 
tional load in the poetic language. He agrees 
with Fleisch (1947) and Blau (1965) that the 
case endings might have been a feature of 
Bedouin and urban vernaculars as well as the 
poetic language. Although case endings were 
fully operative in the poetic language and the 
Quran, these texts show that there was a form 
of Arabic that did not realize the full case sys- 
tem, existing at the same time and in the same 
place as the full ?i‘7ab form. This fact caused, 
Corriente assumes, the coexistence of two dif- 
ferent evolutionary states in the development 
of Arabic (Corriente 1971:20-24). But, because 
the Arabic variety that realized case endings 
was a synthetic language which depended on 
the system for expressing syntactic relation- 
ships, Corriente conducted a survey of prose 
and verse texts from different periods. He dis- 
covered that the case endings, which character- 
ized the poetic language and some vernaculars, 
had a very low functional load, since the mean- 
ing of the passages studied could be identified 
without the use of the case endings. Therefore, 
these cases became redundant in the dialects 
(Corriente 1971:25). 

Blau (1988:261-262) opposes this reason- 
ing, claiming that it is not possible to regard a 
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redundant aspect of the language as a secondary 
set. Therefore, low functional yield and redun- 
dancy do not prove that case endings had been 
dropped in spoken vernacular. Blau (1988:262) 
states that nothing can be inferred concern- 
ing language use from the redundancy of case 
endings in the classical language, because this 
system in the Semitic languages is generally 
redundant. Corriente (1973:154-163) remarks 
that the case system is merely an indication of 
a changing variety. 

Diem (1973:227-237), reviewing the body of 
Arabic proper names in the Aramaic Nabataean 
inscriptions, shows that the low functional load 
of case endings may have been the result of 
long processes of development. The significant 
aspect of the written forms of these proper 
nouns is that at the end of each, there were 
letters indicating vowels u, a, and i. These 
vowels resemble the case endings as preserved 
in Classical Arabic. He notes that 95 percent 
of the simple nouns ended in w/u, while the 
rest ended in a or y/i or had no ending. The 
wiu final endings seem to be the rule. Diem 
(1973:335) asserts that w/u was actually the 
nominative case ending in Arabic, added to the 
end of the noun to represent the sound that 
had long disappeared from pronunciation but 
lingered on in the conservative orthography. In 
the category of theophoric compound names, 
some inscriptions have them without ending, 
while in the majority they end with y/i, which is 
an echo of the once-pronounced i ending of the 
noun construct. As for nontheophoric names, 
like ‘abd ‘amr, which did not form a noun 
construct, the second noun was written with a 
final w/u. At other times, no vocalic ending was 
written. Since nontheophoric names developed 
later than the theophoric names, the simple 
noun part with its traditional w/u was simply 
annexed to the first part. Diem speculates that 
the forms with final y/i in compound nouns and 
those with final w/u in simple names belonged 
to a time when Nabataean Arabic had case end- 
ings. Thus, final w and y must have represented 
the nominative and the genitive respectively. 
But by the time of the writing of these inscrip- 
tions, Nabataean Arabic must have lost its 
inflections, and the proof is the difference in 
spelling between compound and simple nouns. 
The use of final w/u in nontheophoric names, 
while the y/i was used in the theophoric names, 
means that the old case system was no longer 
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in use, except as a fossilized orthographic habit 
(Diem 1973:235). 

Diem speculates that the occasional forms 
without vowel letters in final position may 
reflect the actual everyday use of the language 
during the time of the inscriptions, where case 
endings no longer existed. Regarding the spread 
of this change, Diem believes that if Nabataean 
Arabic lost its case system in the rst century 
B.C.E., it is difficult to assume that the areas 
of central Arabia bordering the Nabataeans 
remained immune to this linguistic change until 
the 7th century C.E. It was the language of 
poetry that did not lose the case system. In addi- 
tion, the relative importance of the Nabataeans 
until the 6th century C.E. may have enabled the 
change to spread into the Arabian heartland. 
However, the change did not creep into the 
poetic language because, apart from functional 
reasons, it was not a vernacular that was con- 
tinuously checked by and subjected to fashion. 

Diem’s analysis identifies the locus of the 
beginning of change. The development toward 
a caseless language started in the peripheral 
area, where Arabic was only a vernacular. 
There are strong arguments that, due to the 
extensive contact between Arabs in the Arabian 
Peninsula and the Nabataean area in the period 
from the rst to the 7th centuries C.E., the inno- 
vation probably moved to the northwestern 
and southwestern parts of Arabia, along the 
commerce lines and sedentary life in the penin- 
sula. Because contacts between the Nabataean 
areas and the eastern and southeastern parts 
of the peninsula were minimal, these regions 
maintained usage of case endings for a longer 
time than Western dialects, hence the gram- 
marians’ admiration of the Eastern dialects. 
As evidence, there were more discrepancies 
between the dialects of the Hijaz and Yemen 
and Classical Arabic in the use of the case 
system than between the Eastern dialects and 
Classical Arabic. While Eastern nomadic dia- 
lects resembled Classical Arabic in their use of 
case endings, some other dialects retained only 
residues of the case endings. 

The data from Hudayl and ’Azd show that 
they did not share in some of the innovations. 
’Azd preserved full case endings, and in Tayy?, 
the hamza was replaced by h. This does not 
mean that where the case system was retained, 
it was not in a state of development. In ’Azd, 
the cases were realized on the word in pause 
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position, whereas, according to the rules of 
Classical Arabic, they must be deleted in final 
position. 

Strong linguistic relationships between the 
Hijaz and Yemen were natural, due to the 
heavy influence of social and trade interests, 
which flourished after the signing of the treaty 
between Persia and the Byzantine Empire in 
561 C.E. This treaty blocked trade routes in the 
north of the peninsula and forced caravans to 
use the West Arabian route between Mecca and 
Yemen (Shahid 1988:181-192). Trade moved 
between the urban centers in Yemen and their 
equivalents in the Hijaz. Along this route, lin- 
guistic innovations may have spread from the 
Hijaz to the southern parts of Yemen. But if 
this is true, what prevented the Bedouin tribes 
of Tayy?’, Azd, and the Tihama from sharing in 
linguistic innovations common between Yemen 
and the Hijaz, despite the tribes’ positions 
along the route? 

According to ’Anis (1952), it was natural for 
the dialects of the Tihama and those of Hudayl 
and Tayy? to exhibit differences from those of 
the Hijaz and Yemen because the former were 
Bedouin tribes who shared some linguistic fea- 
tures with other, eastern Bedouin tribes. From 
the data in the Arab grammarians’ books, ’Anis 
deduces that linguistic features were sometimes 
assigned to one sedentary tribe in the western 
part of the peninsula and at the same time to a 
Bedouin tribe in the eastern part. In other cases, 
opposite features were assigned to one and the 
same tribe. Anis explains these apparent con- 
tradictions by assuming that tribes could have 
both sedentary and Bedouin clans. Features 
typical of Bedouin speech are in the realm 
of phonology, for instance vowel harmony 
and *imdla. Therefore, when parts of Hudayl 
were described by grammarians as having one 
of these features, they must have meant the 
Bedouin clans of that tribe, and one may fur- 
ther assume that they were the clans adjacent 
to the Najd. The same also applies to other 
Bedouin clans in the Hijaz and Yemen. 

Yet, we do not know which parts of a 
tribe were Bedouin and which were not. More 
recently, al-Gindi (1983:36-38) accepts ’Anis’s 
assumption but rejects the generalization that 
the majority of the inhabitants of the Hijaz 
were sedentary and the majority of the inhabit- 
ants of the eastern part of the peninsula, such 
as Tamim, were Bedouin. He argues that the 
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boundaries of the Hijaz and Tamim, east and 
west, were not rigidly defined, and Bedouin 
clans were free to move from one geographical 
area to another without changing their iden- 
tity and linguistic behavior. Moreover, Tamim, 
’Asad, and Rabi‘a in the eastern part were large 
tribal alliances that included several tribes and 
may therefore have hosted different linguistic 
features. 

It was natural for the Arab sedentary com- 
munities to gain and share in innovations more 
than Bedouin tribes did, since the former must 
have received the innovations through a con- 
stant line of communication with the source of 
innovation. If innovations that distinguished 
West Arabian dialects from Classical Arabic 
moved from the Hijaz to Yemen, they must 
have originated somewhere in the northwestern 
peripheral area. A case in point is the reduc- 
tion of the declension. This may have started 
in the Nabataean Kingdom in the 1st century 
C.E. and spread later to the rest of west and 
southwest Arabia along the trade routes. Trade 
caravans between the Levant and Mecca and 
between Mecca and Yemen were responsible 
for transporting innovation. Such a trade line 
is unlikely to transport innovation to off-line 
tribes and clans that were not stations along 
the route. 

All this leads one to assume that the sed- 
entarized tribes along the western trade route 
were in the process of developing a special 
variety of Arabic, as opposed to the rest of the 
largely Bedouin dialects of Arabic. Although 
the data in the sources are random and few, it 
can be deduced that on the phonological level, 
these sedentary dialects were characterized by 
a change in the articulation of the pharyngeal 
/‘/, the elision of hamza in all or most environ- 
ments, lack of vowel harmony, and absence of 
°*imala. On the morphological level, sedentary 
dialects were characterized by the reduction of 
linguistic categories. Finally, on the syntactic 
level, they were defined by the overgeneralized 
use of case endings. 
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(American University in Cairo) 


Prepositions 


Prepositions may be defined as function words 
indicating the relation of a noun or pronoun 
to other words in the clause. Thus, the study 
of prepositions includes aspects of morphol- 
ogy and syntax as well as the lexicon itself. 
This entry classifies the prepositions of Arabic, 
briefly describes their most important forms, 
and outlines their usage in Classical, Modern 
Standard, and modern dialectal Arabic. 

All prepositions in Arabic, regardless of 
whether they are classified as ‘primary preposi- 
tions’ or ‘secondary prepositions’ (see discus- 
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sion below), share several syntactic features. 
First, they always precede the noun they gov- 
ern — in other words, in Arabic there are no 
postpositions. Second, all Arabic prepositions 
require the genitive case; hence, in Arabic they 
are called hurif al-jarr ‘particles of the genitive’ 
(other terms used by the native grammarians 
for prepositions are buruf al-xafd, buruf al- 
*idafa, and al-jawdrr). This salient feature of 
Arabic prepositions applies to the Classical and 
Modern Standard forms of the language, but 
not to the dialects, because the latter have given 
up case marking. Third, if the dependent item 
is a pronoun rather than a noun, it is usually 
suffixed to the preposition. This rule requires 
the repetition of the preposition in coordina- 
tive phrases, since only one single suffix can be 
attached to it, e.g. minni wa-minka ‘from me 
and you’. There are very few prepositions that 
do not normally take suffixes, except in poetic 
language. Among them are hattd ‘until’, mud 
~ mundu ‘since’, ka- ‘like’, and the compound 
preposition bi-la ‘without’. The preposition ka-, 
however, is sometimes prefixed to an indepen- 
dent pronoun, e.g. ka-huwa ‘like him’. 

There is still no commonly accepted defini- 
tion of which Arabic words are prepositions. 
This is mainly the result of the fact that many 
of the words which Western concepts of gram- 
mar consider prepositions are not regarded as 
such by the Classical Arabic grammarians. For 
the latter, only a very few words (the number 
ranges between eight and fifteen, depending 
upon the grammarian) are real prepositions (i.e. 
buruf al-jarr) and thus belong to the word class 
of particles (> barf). In grammars of Arabic, 
these words are often called ‘primary preposi- 
tions’ or ‘true prepositions’. Those words that 
are considered to be primary prepositions by 
Arab and Western grammarians alike are the 
following (a hyphen indicates that the word 
in question is attached to a following noun in 
Arabic script): ‘ald ‘on’; ‘an ‘away from’; bi- 
‘with, in’; fi ‘in’; batta ‘until’; ?ild ‘to, toward’; 
li- ‘for’; ka- ‘like’; min ‘from, of; and mud ~ 
mundu ‘since’ (< *min da; Arab grammarians 
give a sophisticated rule concerning mud ~ 
mundu governing the nominative instead of the 
genitive; see Wright 1974:II, 173-174). In most 
Western grammars of Arabic, ma‘a ‘together 
with’ and lada ~ ladun (with many variants) 
‘at’ are also regarded as primary prepositions, 
whereas Arab grammarians include the different 
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oath particles (wa-, bi-, ta- ‘by’), as well as 
other words such as rubba ‘how much!’ and 
xala, ‘ada, basa ‘except’? among their list of 
prepositions. 

The primary prepositions form a closed-list 
class and doubtless go back to a very early stage 
of the language. This is indicated by the fact 
that most of them are found not only in Arabic 
but also in other Semitic languages (especially 
‘ald, bi-, ka-, li-, and min). Their three common 
characteristics are: they are invariable; they 
are normally used exclusively as prepositions 
(except batta and mundu, which also serve as 
conjunctions); and they are — with the excep- 
tion of ‘ald — at least on a synchronic level not 
related to any triliteral root and thus lie outside 
the derivational system. 

The second class of prepositions are formally 
nouns in the construct state of the accusative 
(i.e. ending in -a). There have been several 
attempts in Western studies to coin terms other 
than ‘preposition’ to differentiate these forms 
from the ‘true’ prepositions listed above — 
for example ‘secondary prepositions’ (used, 
e.g., by Fischer 2002), ‘locutions prépositives’ 
(Fleisch 1979), and ‘prepositionals’ (Badawi 
a.O. 2004). 

The words in this second class primarily 
express local and temporal relations, and their 
corresponding forms in other, especially Indo- 
European, languages are usually called ‘prepo- 
sitions’. Some examples are fawgqa ‘above’, 
bawla ‘around’, ba‘da ‘after’, and qabla ‘be- 
fore’. Many of these secondary prepositions 
are obviously derived from nouns, e.g. bayna 
‘between’ < bayn ‘interval’, xalfa ‘behind’ < 
xalf ‘backside’, and nahwa ‘toward’ < nabw 
‘direction’. Nevertheless, it should be empha- 
sized that, although most of these words are 
clearly related to triliteral roots, there is not 
always evidence that they have ever been used 
as nouns. Consequently, the nominal origin of 
several forms is likely but remains hypotheti- 
cal. For instance, the two forms qubdlata and 
tujaha ‘opposite’ are attested as prepositions 
only, and there is no evidence in any Semitic 
language for a noun *tabt ‘bottom’ that could 
be the underlying form of tabta ‘below.’ 

The nominal character of these secondary 
forms is evident when they are combined with 
primary prepositions, since in this case they are 
inflected like nouns, e.g. tabta ‘below’, but min 
tabti ‘from beneath’; and dina ‘below, in front 
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of (for a detailed discussion of this preposi- 
tion, see Ambros 2001), but bi-duni ‘with- 
out’. Furthermore, several of them can form a 
diminutive, specifically ba‘da > bu‘ayda ‘shortly 
after’, gabla > qubayla ‘shortly before’, and 
fawqa > fuwaygqa ‘a little above’. Some of these 
prepositions can also be used as adverbs (e.g. 
-amaman ‘forward’), among them a few that 
exhibit the peculiar invariable ending -u, e.g. 
ba‘du ‘later’. Secondary prepositions represent 
an open word class, because both in Modern 
Standard Arabic and in the dialects new forms 
keep appearing. 

A very small number of combinations consist- 
ing of a preposition and another word may be 
regarded as compound prepositions, since they 
have developed special meanings: bayna yaday 
‘in front of (lit. ‘between the two hands’); bi- 
la, min/bi-dini ‘without’. These forms must 
be distinguished from the numerous instances 
where prepositional phrases or combinations of 
adverbs and prepositions are used in the same 
sense as the secondary preposition alone. The 
parallel usage of compound and single forms is 
already attested for the Arabic of the Ouran, 
but it has become very common in Modern 
Standard Arabic. Examples are: mitla ~ ka- 
mitli ‘like’; sadada ~ ‘ala/bi-sadadi ‘opposite’; 
dimna ~ fi dimni ‘within, among’; badala ~ 
badalan min ‘instead of’; and ragma ~ ragman 
‘an ‘in spite of’. Sometimes, however, the two 
forms are used differently, such as in Modern 
Standard Arabic xildla (and fi xilali) ‘during’ 
vs. min xilali ‘through, by way of’. 

The main function of prepositions is to indi- 
cate local and temporal relations: position, 
direction, and concomitance. The primary 
prepositions possess a wider semantic range 
than the secondary forms because extensions of 
their basic meanings are frequently found and 
they are also often used in metaphorical senses. 
In Classical Arabic, the main forms indicating 
local position are ff and bi- ‘in’, ‘ald ‘on, at’, 
and lada/ladun ‘at’. The numerous second- 
ary locational prepositions include ‘inda ‘at, 
near’, fawqa ‘above’, tahta ‘below’, ’amama 
(and post-Classical guddama) ‘in front of’, and 
war@a and xalfa ‘behind’. Direction toward is 
expressed mainly by ila ‘to’, li- ‘to, for’, batta 
‘up to’, and nabwa ‘toward’, and direction 
from is indicated by min and ‘an ‘from’ (for 
details and the diachronic development of the 
latter two prepositions, see Ambros 1982). 
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Opposition is expressed by a number of prep- 
ositions, among them hid@a, qubdlata, and 
tilq@a ‘opposite’; interposition is indicated by 
bayna and xildla ‘between’. The most impor- 
tant temporal prepositions are fi and bi- ‘at, in’, 
ba‘da ‘after’, gabla ‘before’, as well as ila and 
hatta ‘until’. 

Association is particularly expressed by i-, 
ma‘a ‘with’, and, in a special construction, by 
wa- plus a following accusative (called waw 
al-ma‘iyya by the Arab grammarians), e.g. al- 
-amiru wa-l-jaysa ‘the commander with the 
army’. When combined with intransitive verbs 
of locomotion (esp. ’atd, j@a, dahaba, qama), 
bi- in the sense of ‘with’ imparts a transitive 
sense, e.g. j@a bi-kitabin ‘he brought a book’ 
(lit. ‘he came with’; hence the verb jab ‘to bring’ 
in many modern dialects) and dahaba Ilabu bi- 
nurihim ‘God took away [lit. ‘went away with’] 
their light’ (Q. 2/17). 

The most significant extended usages of 
prepositions include the indication of an instru- 
ment or a price by bi-, e.g. bi-l-gqalami ‘by 
means of the pen’, bi-dirhamayni ‘for two 
dirhams’. Contrast is expressed by ‘ald (e.g. 
gatala ’asadan ‘ala sigari sinnihi ‘in spite of 
his youth he killed a lion’) and ma‘a (e.g. ma‘a 
Sakkind ‘in spite of our doubt’). Causal and 
final relations can be expressed with ‘ala and 
li-, e.g. ?abmaduhu ‘ala al@ibi ‘I praise him for 
his good deeds’, ?a-j?tum li-qitalind ‘have you 
come to fight us?’ The preposition of the com- 
parative is min, e.g. laylatu I|-qadri xayrun min 
-alfi Sahrin ‘the Night of Power is better than a 
thousand months’ (Q. 97/3). Both min (in mod- 
ern Arabic mostly min qibali) and li- indicate 
the agent in a passive clause, e.g. wa-md *utiya 
n-nabiyyuina min rabbihim ‘and what has been 
given to the prophets by their Lord’ (Q. 2/136), 
batta ma ?urdu labu ‘until I am not frightened 
by him any longer’. 

Four prepositions are used to indicate dif- 
ferent aspects of > possession: li-, ‘inda, lada, 
and ma‘a. The first, /i-, is used particularly with 
inalienable objects, e.g. labd bintun ‘she has a 
daughter’. Both ‘inda and lada express mainly 
‘having at one’s place’ and ‘owning’. They are 
often interchangeable, although ladda, at least 
in Classical Arabic, is applied more frequently 
to abstract than to concrete nouns. The fourth, 
ma‘a, emphasizes possession at one’s disposal, 
e.g. Rana ma‘a bani ma‘nin kitabun min an- 
nabiyyi ‘the Bana Ma‘n had a letter of the 
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Prophet with them’ (for more details concern- 
ing possessive prepositions, see Shboul 1983; 
Ambros 1984). 

Primary prepositions, but seldom secondary 
prepositions, play a major role in connecting 
verbs with their indirect objects. Their main 
function is to specify the semantic range of the 
verb in question. Examples are ’alqa bi- ‘to 
throw something’, ibtaja 7ild ‘to be in need of 
something’, and tamakkana min ‘to master 
something’. Some verbs can even take opposite 
meanings when combined with two different 
prepositions, e.g. da‘a li- ‘to bless someone’ 
(lit. ‘to pray for’) vs. da‘d ‘ald ‘to curse some- 
one’ (lit. ‘to pray against’); ragiba fi ‘to like 
something’ vs. ragiba ‘an ‘to dislike some- 
thing’. Under certain circumstances, Classical 
Arabic prepositions are used instead of the 
genitive and accusative in analytical construc- 
tions. A genitive can be replaced by Ji- and — 
much more rarely - by min (see Reckendorf 
1921:259-267), e.g. man kana ‘aduwwan li- 
jibrila ‘whoever is an enemy to Gabriel’ (Q. 
2/97), bi-mawtin min haliliki ‘because of the 
death of your husband’. Rather than a direct 
object, a number of verbs have bi- (the so-called 
b@ at-ta‘diya; see Reckendorf 1921:23 6-237), 
e.g. wa-ba‘ata bi-l~asrd ‘he sent the prisoners’, 
while participles and verbal nouns usually have 
li- in this function, e.g. Ranat San? atan lahu ‘she 
hated him’ (> transitivity; for li- as an object 
marker in the dialects, see below). 

The differences between Classical and Mo- 
dern Standard Arabic are mainly due to two 
developments: first, the ongoing creation of sec- 
ondary prepositions (Modern Standard Arabic 
has about fifty more than Classical Arabic), and 
second, the semantic extension of old preposi- 
tions — caused to a large extent by the influence 
of European languages. Moreover, most forms 
have been standardized, i.e., morphological 
variants are no longer used or are used only to 
avoid synonymy (e.g., bawla is predominantly 
used in the sense of ‘around’, but hawadlda/ 
hbawalay in the sense of ‘approximately’). New 
prepositions expressing temporal and _ local 
relations include ’atnd@a ‘during’; ?itra, ‘agiba, 
and fawra ‘immediately after’; ‘abra ‘by way 
of; ?iz@a, sawba ‘toward’; qurba ‘near’; didda 
‘against’; daxila ‘inside’; xdrija ‘outside’. Other 
new prepositions are hasaba, tibqa, and wafqa 
‘in accordance with’; gasda ‘with intent to’; 
gayda ‘subject to’; jar@a ‘because of’; biyala 
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‘concerning’; muqabila and nadira ‘in return 
for’. 

Extended usage of prepositions as the result 
of translations from English and French is 
found with ka- ‘like’, which today occurs also 
in the sense of ‘as’, e.g. yastagilu ka-tabibin 
‘he works as a doctor’. Another innovation is 
the tendency to combine ma‘a with reciprocal 
verbs (see Wehr 1934:18), e.g. tabard ma‘a ‘to 
compete with’, tandfa ma‘a ‘to be incompat- 
ible with’, ixtalafa ma‘a ‘to disagree with’. 
The usage of tabta in expressions such as 
tabta ri‘dyati ‘under the patronage of’ or tabta 
‘unwani ‘under the title of? probably goes back 
to Western influences as well. The same must 
be true for bawla (actually ‘around’), which 
is used to indicate a topic, exactly like French 
autour de and English about. 

The increasing use of ladd@ instead of ‘inda, 
however, seems to be the result of a nega- 
tive dialectal interference: lada has become the 
preferred preposition to indicate possession in 
Modern Standard Arabic precisely because it is 
not found in the dialects. 

The prepositions used in the modern Arabic 
dialects display some striking differences from 
those of Classical Arabic. The following sketch 
is restricted to a description of the three main 
tendencies regarding prepositions found in the 
majority of the dialects: the emergence of new 
forms not attested in the old language; the sim- 
plification of the system, especially the decay of 
synonymous forms; and semantic change (see 
Prochazka 1995). Three frequent prepositions 
of Classical Arabic are not reflected in any dia- 
lect, namely ’amdma ‘in front of’, ladd ‘at’, and 
mundu ‘since’. 

Although some new prepositions are used 
over large regions, most of the new forms are 
locally restricted and thus often typical for the 
dialect of a given region. Nearly all Eastern 
dialects know the pair barra/barrdt ‘outside’ 
and juwwa/juwwat ‘inside’ (the latter is used 
instead of tabt for ‘below’ in the Iraqi dialects). 
The same is true of jamb (< janb ‘side’) ‘next 
to’. A reflex of Classical Arabic wa~iyya- (fol- 
lowed by a pronominal suffix) ‘with’ is the form 
wiyya, widely used in the sense of ‘together 
with’, particularly in the Iraqi dialects (which 
have given up the preposition ma‘a). 

Typical for most dialects of the Maghreb 
and Upper Egypt is the preposition kiflkéf 
(shortened ki-/ké-) ‘like, as’; only in Morocco is 
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the compound form bbal (< bi-bal ‘in the state 
of’) used. Lower Egyptian and some Palestinian 
dialects use zayy (< ziyy ‘fashion of dress’) in 
this meaning. A large number of words express 
the concept of proximity, i.e. ‘at, near’. Among 
them are jibt < jiba ‘side’ in the dialects west 
of Libya; badd < badd ‘edge’ in Lebanon and 
Palestine; rib < dialectal rib ‘side’ in many rural 
dialects of Egypt; sigg < Sigg ‘side’ in Yemen 
and in Bedouin dialects of the Maghreb; yamm 
(of uncertain origin) in Iraq, Arabia, and parts 
of Syria. 

In a few regions, designations for parts of the 
body have become prepositions. For example, 
reflexes of gafd ‘nape of the neck’ are used to 
express ‘behind’ in South Arabian, Anatolian, 
and Mauritanian dialects, e.g. Sanaa gafa al- 
bayt ‘behind the house’. A preposition mean- 
ing ‘after’ has emerged from the word ‘agib 
‘heel’ in many Mesopotamian, Arabian, and 
Bedouin dialects, e.g. Abu Dhabi ‘ugub bdacir 
‘after tomorrow’. In Upper Egypt and the Arab 
minorities of Central Asia, xasm ‘nose’ is used 
for ‘in front of’, e.g. Egypt xasm id-dukkdn ‘in 
front of the shop’. 

In several instances where Classical Arabic 
has two synonymous prepositions, either one 
form has not survived in the dialects, or their 
functions have been separated. This is illus- 
trated by the two ablative prepositions min and 
‘an: in virtually all North African and several 
Eastern dialects, reflexes of ‘an are unknown, 
but in those dialects which have both min and 
‘an, the first is used in an ablative sense, while 
the latter usually marks a topic. The two loca- 
tive prepositions bi- and fi have undergone three 
different types of development. First, the Iraqi 
dialects and many Arabian Bedouin dialects 
have reflexes of bi- only; second, in most Syro- 
Palestinian dialects, ff is used only with suffixes 
and bi- only with nouns; and finally, the North 
African dialects use bi- in an instrumental func- 
tion and ff only to indicate a place. 

Semantic change can be observed with ‘ala, 
which in many Syro-Palestinian and Meso- 
potamian dialects is used to indicate local direc- 
tion, e.g. Damascus rahna “ala falastin ‘we went 
to Palestine’. Particularly in some dialects on 
the periphery of the Arab world, reflexes of the 
two local prepositions guddama and warda 
are also used in a temporal sense, e.g. Cilicia 
(Turkey) guddam il-gada ‘before noon’, and 
Mauritania wrd |-magrab ‘after sunset’ (tem- 
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poral usage of ward’a is, however, also attested 
for Quranic Arabic). 

One of the rare instances of substrate influ- 
ence is the usage of li- as a direct object 
marker, which is always accompanied by a 
corresponding personal suffix attached to the 
verb. This typically Aramaic construction is 
found in many dialects of the Fertile Crescent, 
e.g. Lebanon Sift-o la-xayyi ‘I saw my brother’, 
and Baghdad ba‘-a li-l-bet ‘he sold the house’ 
(> transitivity). 
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STEPHAN PROCHAZKA (University of Vienna) 


Prepositional Clause > Maf‘al fihi 


Presentatives 


The term ‘presentative’ is used here to refer to a 
variety of constructions containing particles that 
have the function of drawing the attention of 
the hearer/reader. The particles draw attention 
either to a referent or to a proposition expressed 
by a clause. In Classical Arabic, this function is 
performed by demonstrative particles and ?ida 
(bi-). 

When a presentative particle is used to draw 
attention to a referent, it forms a complete 
clausal unit, e.g. hada zaydun, ’ida zaydun ‘here 
is Zayd’. 

The presentative function of the demonstrative 
particles should be distinguished from their more 
usual function of identifying a referent (‘this 
one, this man’; > deixis). The two functions are 
clearly related; in both cases, the particle points 
the attention of the hearer to a referent. The 
subtle difference lies in the fact that when 
the particle is used in the identifying function 
the referent is assumed to be perceptible by the 
hearer in the speech situation, whereas when it 
has the presentative function, the particle draws 
attention to the emergence of a referent into 
the speech situation and into the perception 
of the hearer. The presentative use of the 
demonstrative tends to be restricted to the near- 
deixis form (hada) and is rarely attested with 
the far-deixis form (dalika). There is gender and 
number agreement between the demonstrative 
and the referent presented, e.g. hadd zayd ‘here 
is Zayd’, hadihi zaynab ‘here is Zaynab’. 

The noun after the presentative demonstra- 
tive may be qualified by a further description, 
which is typically a circumstantial phrase (> hdl), 
e.g. hada zaydun muntaliqan ‘here is Zayd, 
departing’. By a slight shift in structure, the 
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circumstantial phrase may be construed as the 
predicate of the preceding noun, e.g. hada 
zaydun muntaliqun ‘look, Zayd is departing’. 
In this case, the demonstrative presents the 
proposition expressed by this subject-predicate 
nexus, rather than the referent of the noun (for 
Sibawayhi’s analysis of these two structures, 
see Mosel 1975:222, 251). It is likely that such 
proposition-centered resentative structures 
developed historically from the referent- 
centered construction with the circumstantial 
expansion. The close relationship between 
the two is demonstrated by the fact that the 
accusative and nominative case inflections of the 
descriptive element sometimes exist as variant 
readings of a text in manuscripts (muntaligan 
~ muntaliqun). When the descriptive element is 
not nominal, moreover, there is no inflectional 
distinction between the two constructions, e.g. 
hada zaydun yantaliqu ‘here is Zayd, departing’ 
~ ‘look, Zayd is departing’. It is likely that 
the reanalysis took place in these structurally 
ambiguous environments. 

The referent-centered presentative cons- 
truction has an essentially uniform function 
of drawing attention to the emergence of a 
concrete entity into the speech situation. Since 
propositions are components of discourse, the 
basic overarching function of the proposition- 
centered presentative is to give prominence 
to the proposition within the discourse. The 
speaker/writer uses this prominence to perform 
a diverse range of functions. These include 
not only the function of drawing attention 
to an event unfolding in the present speech 
situation but also that of drawing attention to 
propositions that do not relate to the perceptible 
speech situation, yet which are deemed to 
be of particular importance in the discourse. 
The latter include propositions that supply an 
explanation or justification for some action 
or those that express an important point in 
an argument. In some cases, the construction 
is used in a clause that opens a narrative or 
narrative section. 

In the proposition-centered constructions, 
the demonstrative sometimes agrees in gender 
and number with the subject referent, e.g. 
hadihi zaynab muntaliqatun ‘see, Zaynab is 
departing’. This may be regarded as a vestige 
of the original referent-centered construction. 
There is a tendency, however, for the demon- 
strative to remain uninflected in the default 
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masculine singular form in proposition-centered 
constructions. This is attested mainly in Middle 
Arabic texts, e.g. wa-hdda ?dsiya wa-kull ad- 
dunya tasjud laha ‘and behold, Asia and all the 
world worship her’ (Blau 1966-1967:464). The 
presentative demonstrative may also introduce 
a clause that does not have an initial subject 
component, in which case the demonstrative 
is in principle uninflected in the masculine 
singular form, e.g. badd ‘ajiltum ‘ani d-dahni 
‘look, you have come so fast that I did not 
yet anoint myself’ (Fischer 1959:161; Bloch 
1986:60). 

When the presented item is an independent 
pronoun, the construction is hd + pronoun 
+ dd, in which the two components of the 
demonstrative particle hddd are split, e.g. hd 
huwa da ‘here he is’. The second component 
agrees in gender and number with the pronoun, 
e.g. hd hiya di ‘here she is’, ha nabnu ?ul@i 
‘here we are’. The first or third component 
may be omitted, e.g. huwa da ‘here he is’, ha 
?ana ‘here I am’. In Middle Arabic texts, the 
invariable form (hd) huwa dd is sometimes used 
before nouns as a_ presentative particle, 
e.g. huwa da mraatuka ‘here is your wife’. 

The Arabic dialects use numerous pre- 
sentative particles that are formed from 
demonstrative elements, e.g. hd, dd, hay, 7d. 
There is a particular tendency for these to 
be combined with pronominal suffixes, full 
paradigms being formed by attaching suffixes 
to the demonstrative base, e.g. bd + suffixes 
in various North African dialects: hdni (1st 
pers. sg.), bak (2nd pers. masc. sg.), haki (2nd 
pers. fem. sg.), babu (3rd pers. masc. sg.), 
hahi (3rd pers. fem. sg.), bdna (1st pers. pl.), 
hakum (2nd pers. pl.), babum (3rd pers. pl.) 
(Ulad Brahim, Fischer 1959:165); bay + suffixes 
in Palestinian dialects: heyni (1st pers. sg.), 
heyyak (2nd pers. masc. sg.), beyyo (3rd pers. 
masc. sg.), beyha (3rd pers. fem. sg.), heyna 
(1st pers. pl.), heykum (2nd pers. pl.), heyhun 
(3rd pers. pl.) (Jerusalem, Fischer 1959:179). 
The form of the rst person singular suffix 
-ni in these constructions demonstrates that 
these are object suffixes. In some cases, the 
paradigm is restricted to 3rd person suffixes, 
as in Egyptian dialects, e.g. ’abo (3rd _ pers. 
masc. sg.), abe (3rd pers. fem. sg.), ?ahum (3rd 
pers. pl.) (Cairo). In some cases, the 3rd person 
masculine singular form of these presentative 
paradigms is itself used as an invariable base of 
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a secondary paradigm. The Palestinian dialects, 
for example, have the secondary paradigm 
heyyuni, heyyuk, heyyuh, heyyuba, heyyuna, 
etc., which is formed from the 3rd person 
masculine singular base heyyo. In Egyptian 
dialects, furthermore, the 3rd person masculine 
singular form ’aho may be combined with 
independent rst and 2nd person pronouns, e.g. 
aho-na, abo-nta (Mitchell 1956:56; Woidich 
2006:48-49). When a full noun is used in a 
presentative construction, this is often combined 
with a pronominal presentative form, e.g. 
Egyptian Arabic abo rrasmi ‘here is the plan’, 
ahum ilkutub ‘here are the books’. 

The item expressing the referent that is 
presented by the Classical Arabic particle ’idd is 
either in the nominative case, e.g. ?idd I-hbimaru 
‘there is the ass’, or takes the preposition Ui-, 
e.g. *idd bi-dulmatin Sadidatin ‘behold a great 
darkness’ (Reckendorf 1895-1898:312). As 
is the case with demonstrative presentatives, 
presentative constructions with ’idd may be 
proposition-centered, e.g. ?idd bi-rajulin yuqalu 
lahu s-sayyidu barakatu qad ’aqbala ‘behold, 
a man called sayyid Baraka came forward’ 
(Wright 1974:II, 158). 

Some Arabic dialects use presentative particles 
that are derived from the verb ‘to see’. In North 
African dialects, for example, rd (in origin an 
imperative form) functions as a presentative 
particle with a distribution that is similar to 
that of the demonstrative ha (for Moroccan 
Arabic, see Caubet 1993:II, 25-26). In Bedouin 
dialects of the Syrian-Mesopotamian desert and 
dialects of the Arabian Peninsula, a variant 
form with a pharyngeal // is used, e.g. Datina 
rani ‘here I am’ (Fischer 1959:194). A form 
derived from the 2nd person masculine singular 
of the imperfect tard is widely used across the 
dialects as a presentative. Several dialects (e.g. 
Lebanon, Syria, Datina) have a presentative 
particle with the base form Sa‘, which appears 
to be a shortened form of the imperative for the 
verb gasa‘ ‘to see’. 

The Classical Arabic particle ?inna, typically 
used to express the speaker’s certainty concern- 
ing an assertion, is likely to be presentative 
in origin. This is suggested not only by its 
etymological connection with presentative 
particles in other Semitic languages, such as 
Hebrew hinne, but also by examples of an 
apparently presentative function that are cited 
by the medieval Arabic grammarians, e.g. ?inna 
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zaydan ‘there is Zayd (over there)’ (> ?inna 
wa-axawatubd). It is likely that the normal 
function of ?inna to express the certainty 
of a proposition has developed from such 
presentative constructions in a way that is 
similar to the structural shifts of demonstrative 
presentative constructions described above. The 
accusative case of the noun following ?inna can 
be interpreted as a vestige of the object inflection 
of the original referent-centered presentative 
structure. A reflex of ?inna with presentative 
meaning is preserved in some modern, mostly 
Bedouin dialects, e.g. wasalna laras marqab 
wann nab‘ alm@ ‘we reached a high elevation 
and there was the source of water’ (‘Anaze, 
Syrian desert, Bloch 1986:133). 
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GEOFFREY KHAN (University of Cambridge) 


Pro-drop 


The term ‘pro-drop’ has been used since the 
early 1970s to refer to languages that do not 
require pronouns or nouns to appear in subject 
position, i.e., the subject is ‘understood’ but not 
lexically expressed. A significant majority of the 
world’s languages, approximately 61 percent of 
the 674 languages sampled in Dryer (2005), are 
of this type. When first introduced (Perlmutter 
1971, 1972), pro-drop was proposed as a ‘free 
deletion’ rule (cf. Pronoun Deletion in Hankamer 
1972) that applies in the grammars of certain 
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languages, Arabic and Spanish, for example, 
but not English and French, to optionally delete 
subject pronouns. The examples in (r) illustrate 
this difference. 
(1) a. Arabic ana/O suf-t il-film da 
I saw-1s_ the-film this 
b. Spanish Juan/© vio ese film 

c. English I/*@ saw this film 

(Jaeggli and Safir 1989b:9) 


Since the early 1980s, and particularly in 
Chomsky’s Principles and Parameters Theory, 
the term ‘pro-drop’ has been used to refer 
to a parameter, the pro-drop parameter, that 
distinguishes languages in which verbs must have 
an overt subject in tensed clauses from those in 
which they need not. The distinction was also 
seen as linked, in universal grammar, to several 
other parameters, or clusters of properties 
(discussed below), that would obtain in a 
language that is positively set for this parameter. 
The pro-drop parameter is also known as the 
‘null subject parameter’, reflecting shifts in 
theory and a research paradigm focused on 
empty/null categories following developments 
in Chomsky’s (1981) Government and Binding 
Theory. The pronoun is no longer ‘dropped’, 
i.e. deleted as originally proposed. Instead, it 
is present in the structural subject position as 
pro, an empty (phonologically null) category 
whose overt counterpart is lexical pronouns 
(see Sec. 3), as per Chomsky’s (1982:74) typo- 
logy of empty categories. See Jaeggli and Safir 
(1989b) for an overview of null subject issues 
within parametric theory, Baker (2001) for 
an interesting discussion of parameters, and 
Lightfoot (1993) on the relationship between 
null subject, language acquisition, and language 
change; also > anaphora, > binding, > clitics, 
> minimalism, > pronouns, ~ resumption, and 
other research on empty categories, expletives, 
and null subjects. 


rt. PARAMETRIC VARIATION 


The interest in the pro-drop phenomenon in 
the general linguistics literature stems from the 
contrast it establishes between languages that 
allow subjects of tensed clauses to be null and 
those that do not and the potential this contrast 
may have for theories of linguistic typology. 
The claim that the presence of the null subject 
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property in a language tends to correlate with a 
number of other syntactic phenomena suggests 
that it may be possible to predict a set of other 
contrasts on the basis of this one property 
of grammar. The notion ‘rich agreement’, 
originally postulated as characteristic of pro- 
drop languages, was quickly found hard to 
define crosslinguistically and not able by itself 
to predict the class of languages that permit null 
subjects and those that do not. There are null 
subject languages, such as Chinese and Japanese, 
that have little if any agreement and others, like 
French and English, that have some agreement 
but do not exhibit null subject properties. 
Jaeggli and Safir (1989b:38) propose the notion 
of ‘morphological uniformity’, instead: “The 
class of languages that permit null subjects, or 
within languages, exactly those paradigms that 
permit null subjects, are those paradigms that 
are morphologically uniform”. The uniformity 
property, they argue, provides a unified account 
of null subjects across Japanese, Chinese, and 
Irish as well as across the Romance, Germanic, 
and Semitic languages. While this may be true, 
the question remains as to why uniformity 
correlates with the null subject phenomena 
and ‘mixed’ morphology with non-null subject 
languages. 

Most prominent among the set properties 
that tend to be associated with the pro-drop 
parameter are phonologically null subject 
pronouns as in (1a-b), free subject inversion 
whereby a subject can occur before or after 
the verb as in (2), and that-trace violations 
allowing -~ WH-movement out of that-type 
clauses, as in (3). 


Arabic (Egyptian) 

il-bint namitlnamit ilbint 

b. English 

The girl slept/*slept the girl 


(2) a. 


. Italian 
chi hai detto che fuma? (Kenstowicz 
1989:263) 
b. English 
*Who did you say that smokes? 


Research, initially by Rizzi on Italian (1982), 
suggests that parametric variation may also 
occur among these properties as a result of 
dialect variation, for example. The modern 
Arabic dialects provide rich material for such 
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studies. Kenstowicz (1989) is one of the first to 
explore this venue. 

Kenstowicz examines systematic variation 
among the properties of the pro-drop parameter 
in relation to two Arabic dialects: Levantine 
(viz. Levantine, Palestinian, and Jordanian, 
which exhibit the same behavior with respect 
to the pro-drop parameter) and Bani-Hassan, 
a Bedouin Arabic dialect spoken in Jordan. 
He finds that while both dialects permit null 
subjects and free inversion, admittedly with 
some restrictions applying in Levantine, the 
dialects differ in relation to that-trace violations. 
Bani-Hassan in (4) exhibits a positive setting 
for this property, allowing WH-extraction of 
the innu-clause subject, whereas Levantine in 
(5) does not. Otherwise, they both allow WH- 
movement of the innu-clause object (4b, 5b) 
and of its subject if immu is not present (4c, 5c). 
In the presence of immu, a resumptive pronoun 


is used (4d, 5d). 


(4) Bani-Hassan 
a. wayy binit; farid gal innu e; istarat 
al-libas 
‘Which girl did Farid say that bought 
the dress?’ 

b. wayy libas; farid gal innu al-binit istarat e; 
‘Which dress did Farid say that the girl 
bought?’ 

c. wayy binit; farid gal e; istarat al-libds 
‘Which girl did Farid say bought the 
dress?’ 

d. wayy binit; farid gal inn-ha; istarat 

al-libas 
‘Which girl did Farid say that bought 
the dress?’ 


(5) Levantine 
a. ayy bint; farid kal innu e; iStarat 
l-fustan 
‘Which girl did Farid say that bought 
the dress?’ 
b. ?ayy fustan, farid kal innu I-bint istarat e; 
‘Which dress did Farid say that the girl 
bought?’ 
c. 2ayy bint; farid kal e; istarat |- fustan 
‘Which girl did Farid say bought the 
dress?’ 
d. ayy bint; farid kal inn-ha;, iStarat 
L-fustan 
‘Which girl did Farid say that (she) 
bought the dress?’ 
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Levantine Arabic, according to Kenstowicz, 
exhibits negative setting for all three properties 
associated with pro-drop (i.e. no null subjects, 
free inversion, or WH-extraction) within innu- 
clauses. Other data from the Bani-Hassan dialect 
show that the setting of this parameter can be 
affected by the nature of the verbal inflection of 
the clause. If the predicate of the innu-clause is 
not fully inflected, as in the case of participles 
and other nonverbal predicates (see Sec. 2 for 
details), WH-extraction is not possible, and the 
resumptive pronoun is required as in (6). 


(6) wayy binit; farid gal *innu/inn-ha,; mistarya 
al-libas 
‘Which girl did Farid say that (she) bought 
the dress?’ 


The Arabic data demonstrate, as Kenstowicz 
(1989:274) concludes, that the setting for 
this parameter can be a function of clause 
and predicate type rather than being “a gross 
feature of the grammar as a whole”. Other 
research on Arabic, explored below, supports 
this conclusion. The variation itself, however, 
remains unexplained. Kenstowicz’s article 
brings to focus an area of research combining 
dialect and parametric variation that may prove 
fruitful for future research. 


2. PRO-DROP AND AGREEMENT 


The bulk of the literature on pro-drop in Arabic 
has been focused on providing a principled 
and explanatory account for the distribution 
of pronominal and null subjects. Most if 
not all such accounts attribute the absence 
of subject pronouns to the ‘rich’ inflection 
and agreement features carried by the verb. 
The sample paradigm in (7) illustrates the 
perfect and imperfect conjugations of the verb 
xarag ‘to go out’ based on Egyptian Arabic, 
which can be viewed as representative of the 
underlying system shared by most varieties of 
Arabic including Standard. Full paradigmatic 
conjugations are available elsewhere in the 
literature, e.g. Benmamoun (2000:19-25) for 
Egyptian, Moroccan, and Standard Arabic; 
Fassi Fehri (1993:98-140) for an analysis of the 
Standard Arabic pronominal system based on 
incorporation; Eid (1996) for Egyptian within 
the context of bilingual grammars. 
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(7) Pronoun Perfect Imperfect Pronominal clitics 
(nominative) Present Future (non-nominative) 
huwwa xarag-O bi-yu-xrug ha-yu-xrug -u 3ms 
hiyya xarag-it bi-tu-xrug ha-tu-xrug -ha 3fs 
humma xarag-u bi-yu-xrug-u ha-yu-xrug-u -hum 3p 
inta xarag-t bi-tu-xrug ha-tu-xrug -ak 2ms 
inti xarag-ti bi-tu-xrug-i ha-tu-xrug-i -ik 2fs 
intu xarag-tu bi-tu-xrug-u ha-tu-xrug-u -kum 2p 
ana xarag-t bi-a-xrug* hba-a-xrug* -nililya Is 
ibna xarag-na bi-nu-xrug ha-nu-xrug -na Ip 


The two forms in the conjugation of the 1st 
person singular ana marked with an asterisk 
are given in their underlying forms for the sake 
of paradigm regularity; they are pronounced as 
baxrug and baxrug in accordance with Egyptian 
Arabic phonology. 

The verb inflects for all pronominal features 
(person, gender, and number), except for the 
imperative, which inflects for gender and number 
but only has a 2nd person, as may be expected 
in imperatives: ?iktib/iktib-iPiktib-u for ‘you 
[masc. sg.]/you [fem. sg.|/you [pl.] write!’, res- 
pectively. This inflection system makes the 
identification of the subject totally recoverable 
from the subject agreement inflection on the verb 
and thus somewhat redundant from a discourse 
perspective. Results from Parkinson (1987) 
suggest that the ‘norm’ in Arabic might be for 
subject pronouns to be missing (see Sec. 4). 
Parkinson’s analysis of 3,200 clauses shows 
that the distribution significantly favors null 
(‘unexpressed’) subjects (47%) over nominal 
subjects (36%) and pronominal subjects (17%), 
with results combined for rst, 2nd, and 3rd 
person pronouns. 

In addition to verbs, other lexical categories 
can also serve as predicates. In copular con- 
structions (be- and have- predicates), the copular 
verb kan is not lexical in certain tense-aspect 
configurations, in which case adjectives, nouns, 
and prepositional phrases serve as predicates, 
as in (8) (> copula). Adjectives and nouns, 
however, inflect for gender and number only, 
and prepositions do not typically inflect for 
any pronominal features, although they take 
pronouns as their objects. In these contexts pro- 
drop is not possible, as shown in (8). 


a. *(buwwa) mudarris 
‘He [is] a teacher’ 

b. * (inti) mudarris-a 
you.2fs teacher-fs 
“You [are] a teacher’ 


Nouns 


(8) 


Prepositions a. *(buwwa) fi I-bét 
‘He [is] in the house’ 
b. *(biyya) gamb-ak 
‘She [is] beside you’ 
* (biyya) tawil-a 
she tall-fs 
‘She [is] tall’ 
b. *(ibna) fabmin 
we understanding- 
Part.pl 
‘We understand’ 


Adjectives a. 


When the pronoun is absent, the structure cannot 
be understood as a sentence since its subject 
cannot be identified from within. Discourse 
conditions, however, may allow recoverability, 
hence identification, of the missing subject, as 
in the question-answer sequences in (9). 


(9) Q: Sakl-aha’éh? A: tawila 
‘Q: What does she look like? A: Tall’ 
Q: huwwa fen? A: fi l-bet 
‘Q: Where is he? A: At home’ 


In addition to agreement features, the Arabic 
pronominal system distinguishes two sets of 
pronouns: independent and clitic (as in (7)). 
Independent pronouns appear in Specifier 
positions and are assigned nominative case: as 
subject in Spec of IP and as topic in Spec of CP; 
clitics appear in non-nominative configurations 
and receive their case assignment accordingly. 
Non-nominative pronouns attach to verbs (Suft- 
ak ‘I saw you [masc. sg.|’), prepositions (gamb-u 
‘beside him’), to certain complementizers (inn- 
ak ‘that you [masc. sg.]’), and to nouns in 
the construct state (kitab-hum ‘their book’). 
They do not attach to adjectives, however. The 
examples in (10), when compared with (8), 
show that it is the presence of these pronominal 
clitics on the predicates (nouns and prepositions) 
that allows pro-drop. 
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(ro) a. Nouns (humma) nifs-ubum 
they desire-their 
fi L-ful 
for beans 
‘They want beans’ 

b. Prepositions (ana) ward-ya 
I behind-me 
Sugl 
work 


‘T have work [to do]’ 


Preposition-clitic combinations that can occur 
as predicates in copular constructions are 
unrestricted. The set of nouns that can do 
so, however, is very limited and subject to 
dialect variation. In Egyptian Arabic they are 
mostly psych nouns that identify a cognitive 
or emotional state such as desire or intention, 
which as predicates select thematic subjects that 
can experience such states (cf. Jelinek 2002). 
They also carry the sentential negation ma-s 
characteristic of verbs (> negation). 


(11) a. Verbs (hiyya) ma-katab-it-§ 
il-gawab 
‘She did not write the 
letter’ 
b. Nouns (ana) ma-nifs-i-s fi |-ful 


‘T don’t want beans’ 
(ana) ma-wara-ya-s Sugl 
‘don’t have work to 


do’ 


c. Prepositions 


Thus, the presence of pronominal features on 
the predicate is a necessary condition for pro- 
drop in Arabic, as (12) clearly shows. The 
only difference between (12a) and (12b) is the 
presence of the lexical copula (a form of ka) in 
the former but not the latter. 


(12) a. (biyya) ma-kanit-s fi |-bét/mudarrisa/ 
Satra/nayma 
‘She was not at home/a teacher/ 
clever/sleeping’ 
b. (biyya) ma-hiyya-s fi |-bét/mudarrisa/ 
Satra/nayma 
‘She is not at home/a teacher/ 
clever/sleeping’ 


In the absence of a lexical copula, as in (12b), 
the pronominal features surface with the lexi- 
cal negative as part of Inflection (I head of 
INFL) and are spelled out as ‘negative copular 
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pronouns’ (Eid 1983a, 1991) or ‘negative 
copula’ (Jelinek 2002). 

There is consensus in the literature that the 
inflectional feature [Person] must be present, 
however. Kenstowicz (1989:272), for example, 
argues that two features of verbal inflection 
play a crucial role in core grammar: whether 
the verb is tensed or not and whether the verb 
shows person agreement with the subject. Four 
possible combinations are predicted on the 
basis of these two features: [+Tense +Person] 
Finite, [-Tense +Person] Subjunctive, [+Tense 
-Person] Participle, [-Tense -Person] Infinitive. 
Arabic allows only the first three. Since it has 
no infinitive, the subjunctive form is used in this 
context, e.g. Egyptian Arabic nadya; ‘awz-a [e; 
tu-xrug] ‘Nadia wants [fem. sg.] to go [fem. 
sg.]’. In analyses of English, the empty category 
that appears in subject position of infinitives is 
the anaphoric PRO. The nature of this empty 
subject position in Arabic has received little, 
if any, discussion in the literature on null 
subjects. 

It is the presence of the feature [Person] 
then, together with [Tense] in inflection, that 
is characteristic of pro-drop environments. 
Fassi Fehri (1993) suggests a hierarchy of 
phi feature specification: Person < Number 
< Gender, whereby the presence of [Person] 
implies Number and Gender (see Eid 1983a, 
1991; Mohammad 1988; Benmamoun 2000; 
Jelinek 2002; Fassi Fehri 1993; Kenstowicz 
1989, among others). 


3. NULL SUBJECTS 


To satisfy the ‘pro-drop’ environment, a 
predicate phrase must be specified for the two 
features [+Tense] and [+Person]. According to 
the typology of empty categories, the empty 
pronoun, pro, fills the null subject position in 
such contexts; it is the non-overt counterpart of 
lexical pronouns. Null subjects also occur as a 
result of movement operations as, for example, 
WH-movement in (4) and (5), where a trace 
occurs in the imnu-clause co-indexed with the 
WH-constituent. 

In certain contexts, however, null subjects 
appear but the predicate does not show 
agreement as expected. Mohammad (1990, 
2000) argues that Standard Arabic does not 
have NP raising since sentences like English 
the girls seem to be happy are not possible. 
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The examples in 13 (from Mohammad 1990) 
show that in seem-type sentences the verb 
yabdu ‘seems’ remains in its uninflected form, 
showing no agreement with the NP (al-bandt) 
that precedes it, from which he concludes that 
it cannot be the subject of yabdu. 


|-banati 
the-girls 


(13) a. pro yabdu anna 
seems—3ms_ that 
safarna 
departed.3 fp 
‘It seems that the girls have departed’ 


b. *al-banat-u; yabduna ?anna 
the-girls; seem-3fs_ that 
pro; sdfarna 
pro; departed.3 fp 

c. al-bandtu pro yabdu 
the-girls seems—3ms 
?anna-hunna  sdfarna 


that-they.fp | departed.3fp 


The same analysis is applied to sentences with 
modals, e.g. yajibu ?an yadrusa |-awlad-u ‘the 
boys must study’, tough-movement verbs, e.g. 
sahl-un ?an tanjaba |-bint-u ‘it is easy for the 
girl to succeed’, and ‘subjectless’ passives, e.g. 
yuxsd ?an tabruba s-sajinat-u ‘it is feared that 
the prisoner will escape’. In each case, if the 
subject of the embedded ’an-clause appears 
before the main clause verb, the verb does 
not inflect for agreement with that NP; it is 
always in the 3rd person masculine singular, 
which prompts Mohammad to suggest that 
the subject of these predicates is expletive pro. 
For an interesting discussion of pronouns and 
expletives, see also Fassi Fehri (1993:118- 
120), who argues that independent 3rd person 
pronouns in Arabic (Standard, in this case) are 
three-way ambiguous in that they can function 
as personal pronouns, as (pronominal) copulas, 
and as expletives. 

Finally, Osman (1987) provides evidence 
showing that null (pro) and lexical pronominal 
subjects in Egyptian Arabic may need to be 
distinguished from each other. Incertain contexts 
involving backward > pronominalization, the 
lexical pronoun cannot be co-indexed with a 
following antecedent, whereas the null pronoun 
can. Whereas the null pronoun in (14a) is free 
to take an antecedent (within or outside its 
clause), the lexical pronoun in (14b) is not. 
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(14) a [[il-fustan [illi proj; iStar-it-u]] 

‘agib nadya; 

‘Nadia; likes the dress that 
she;; bought’ 

b. [[il-fustan [illi hiyya, istar-it-u]] agib 

Nadya; 

‘Nadia; likes the dress that she; 
bought’ 


Osman concludes that lexical pronouns in 
Egyptian Arabic, and possibly other null subject 
languages, may have to be treated as Referring 
expressions [+anaphoric, +pronominal], rather 
than as pronouns, and thus subject to Binding 
Condition (C). 


4. PRO-DROP IN DISCOURSE 
CONTEXT 


One of the earliest investigations into principles 
that govern the presence or absence of pro- 
nominal subjects in Arabic is found in Eid 
(1983b), who questions the account of pro-drop 
as a ‘free deletion’ rule that “does not require 
either another constituent to trigger the deletion 
or the statement of the environment in which 
it applies” (Perlmutter 1972:104). Eid argues 
that subject pronouns serve two communicative 
functions: they serve as anti-ambiguity devices 
and as indicators of subject switch. Her 
arguments are based on evidence from relative 
clauses, subordinate clauses, coordinate clauses, 
and question-answer discourses. 

The anti-ambiguity function is illustrated in 
(15), where a pronominal subject has more than 
one possible antecedent within the sentential 
structure, hence more than one_ possible 
interpretation for the sentence. 


(15) ‘ali kallim  il-walad illi Oo 
Ali talked-to the-boy who 
Satam-u imbarih 
insulted-him yesterday 


a. ‘Ali talked to the boy who insulted him 
(Ali) yesterday’ = Favored 


b. ‘Ali talked to the boy that he (Ali) 
insulted him yesterday’ = Less favored 


The two NPs in the matrix clause (‘ali and il- 
walad) are possible antecedents for the subject 
and object NPs in the relative clause. The 
presence of the pronoun, as in (15c), forces the 
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less-favored interpretation (where ‘ali is subject 
in the relative clause). 

c. ‘ali kallim il-walad illi huwwa satam-u 
imbarib 

‘Ali talked to the boy that he (Ali) insulted 
(him) yesterday’ 


The subject switch function, illustrated in (16), 
differs in that no potential ambiguity is involved. 
The subject-to-subject reading in (16a) is the 
unmarked, hence expected, interpretation. The 
presence of the pronoun in (16b) indicates 
the opposite, i.e., the reading is different from 
the expected one, hence the switch to the object 
NP, the other antecedent available for the 
subject pronoun /uwwwa in the second clause. 


(16) a. ‘ali, darab samir, wi © Satam-u, 
‘Ali hit Samir and insulted him’ 
b. ‘ali, darab samir, wi huwwa, Satam-u, 
‘Ali hit Samir and he (Samir) insulted 
him’ 


The analysis captures the idea that, unless 
otherwise specified, the norm or unmarked 
case is for the subject pronoun not to be 
present, consistent with the ‘Avoid a pronoun’ 
principle (Chomsky 1981). Its presence provides 
a signal to the hearer for an unexpected 
interpretation. In this sense, subject pronouns 
carry a communicative load worth further 
investigation, although some may argue it is 
still related to ‘emphasis’. 

Such an investigation is provided in Parkinson 
(1987), who conducted a quantitative study to 
test the notions proposed in Eid and others, 
such as Givon’s (1983) ‘Topic Accessibility’. 
Parkinson’s study simulates the conversational 
set-up by using data collected from two 
Egyptian Arabic plays. The data consist of 
more than 3,200 clauses, each coded for several 
variables including subject switch as well as 
person of subject, type of clause, and type of 
predicate. The results and conclusions selected 
for presentation below are perhaps the most 
pertinent to the discussion above. 

Parkinson’s overall conclusion is that “the 
choice of a pronoun subject over an unexpressed 
subject is not simply a free variation, and 
that it probably cannot be accounted for by 
the anti-ambiguity principle, but that it clearly 
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is a kind of constrained variation with the 
notions of subject switch (a kind of contrast), 
person, Lookback, predicate type and clause 
type all involved in constraining the variation” 
(1987:3 59). 

The Anti-Ambiguity function of pronouns 
could not be confirmed because not enough 
examples appeared in the sample that fit this 
context (Parkinson 1987:353). Of the 218 
relative clauses in the corpus (188 if only 
pronoun subjects and unexpressed subjects are 
included), only 14 had pronoun subjects, and 
of these only 2 were 3rd person and thus 
subject to the kind of ambiguous possibilities 
discussed in Eid. Over half have a participle 
or other equational sentence predicate, rather 
than a verb, which is sufficient to explain their 
presence independent of any anti-ambiguity. 
Only 5 percent of the relative clauses with verbs 
have pronoun subjects, while almost 54 percent 
of the relative clauses with participles have 
pronoun subjects. Predicate type turned out to 
be an important constraining factor in clauses 
other than relative clauses as well, for example 
in lamma ‘when’ clauses. 

The Subject Switch function, however, was 
confirmed. The results of the analysis are 
significant and indicate that when the subject 
is the same as the preceding clause, less than 
one-fifth of the clauses have a pronoun subject, 
while over one-third of the clauses with a subject 
different from that of the preceding clause 
have pronoun subjects. Parkinson concludes 
that “Eid’s notion of pronouns marking an 
‘unexpected’ subject change is both a valid 
concept and one of an even higher degree of 
generality than she implied. ‘Different’ subjects 
are forcing a higher percentage of pronouns 
than would otherwise be expected” (1987:3 54). 
However, neither Eid’s notion of ‘Subject 
Switch’ nor Givon’s ‘Topic Accessibility’ (i.e. 
the longer it has been since a topic has been in 
the register, the more likely it is that a pronoun 
rather than an unexpressed subject would be 
used) are able to explain the entire variable 
process. Parkinson finds that they are clearly 
to be reckoned with as part of a final, overall 
explanation. 

The results reported regarding the overall 
distribution of pronominal vs. null subjects are 
also interesting. Subject pronouns, for example, 
are ‘omitted’ approximately 74 percent of 
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the time with a frequency consistent in both 
plays when analyzed separately. This finding 
supports the idea that in pro-drop languages the 
absence of the pronoun is the unmarked case 
and is consistent with the analysis attributing 
pro-drop to agreement and person inflection. 
Predicate type turned out to be a significant 
factor as well. Clauses with conjugated verbs 
had a very consistent 80 percent unexpressed 
subjects whereas equational sentences, with or 
without a predicate participle, had 50 percent 
each. Parkinson also found that ‘Person’ is an 
independent constraint affecting the outcome 
of pronoun frequency in all of its environments. 
For clauses with verbal predicates, the frequency 
of subject pronouns for each person (rst, 
2nd, 3rd) is significantly lower than that of 
their unexpressed counterpart. This pattern is 
observed across persons as well, so that there 
are significantly more rst person pronouns than 
there are 2nd person pronouns, and more 2nd 
person pronouns than 3rd person. 
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Musuira Erp (University of Utah) 


Pronominalization 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Pronominalization is a term that is used in 
different contexts (Crystal 2003:376). In 
traditional —> transformational grammar, 
pronominalization is a rule replacing lexical 
items with a pronoun, whereas later approaches 
analyzed the pronouns as being generated 
in the base. In Government and — Binding 
theories, pronominals are a type of noun 
phrase with special government properties. 
On pronominalization in Standard and col- 
loquial Arabic in this sense, see, for instance 
Mohammad (1999). 

In this entry, the term ‘pronominalization’ is 
used in a text-linguistic context. Text linguists 
emphasize the function of pronominal or 
anaphorical reference (> anaphora) as a device 
to avoid the repetition of lexical items and as 
a means to achieve > cohesion (Halliday and 
Hasan 1976). Languages differ as to the selection 
of lexical repetition and pronominalization. 
Levinson (quoted after Blum-Kulka) claims that 
“given the choice between lexical repetition 
and pronominalization, Hebrew writers tend 
to prefer the former while English writers 
tend to choose the latter” (cf. Blum-Kulka 
2000:300). Berman (1978) argues that for both 
Hebrew and English writers, pronominalization 
is preferable, but lexical repetition is more 
common in Hebrew than in English. As for 
Standard Arabic, both Obeidat (1998) and Aziz 
(1998) claim that it prefers lexical repetition 
to pronominalization. Also, Baker (1992:207) 
has made a generalization to the effect that 
“Arabic prefers lexical repetition to variation”. 
Yet, in Standard Arabic, pronominalization is 
an effective cohesive device that deserves more 
attention. Moreover, evidence drawn from the 
usage of free and bound pronominal forms 
shows that Standard Arabic is no different from 
languages such as English, in that it does not 
resist pronominalization. 
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2. SUBJECT AND OBJECT PERSONAL 
PRONOUNS IN STANDARD ARABIC 


Standard Arabic has two sets of pronominal 
forms: a set of free forms and “a set of bound 
pronominal forms which can be suffixed to 
verbs, nouns, prepositions, and particles of 
various types” (Holes 1995:145). 

Standard Arabic has twelve subject pro- 
nominal forms which exhibit person, number, 
and gender distinction. In addition, it has a 
set of bound forms that are semantically and 
phonologically related to the independent 
forms, as in Table r. 

Standard Arabic has two rst person forms: 
a singular form (ana) and a plural form 
(nabnu), but there is no gender distinction in 
this subcategory. In the 2nd person, Standard 
Arabic has two singular forms that exhibit 
gender distinction: a singular masculine form 
(?anta) and a feminine form (anti). It also has 
two plural forms exhibiting gender distinction: 
-antum (masc.) and ?antunna (fem.). In addition, 
there is only one dual neutral form (antumda). 
In the 3rd person, Standard Arabic has two 
singular forms: a masculine form (hbuwa) 
and a feminine form (hiya). It also has two 
plural forms, one masculine (bum), the other 
feminine (hunna), but only one neutral dual 
form (huma). Thus, Standard Arabic subject 
pronouns exhibit gender distinction only in the 
2nd and 3rd person. The dual forms exhibit no 
gender distinction: the two forms (antumd and 
huma) are gender-neutral. 


Table 1. Standard Arabic subject pronouns and 
pronominal clitics 


sg du pl 
Ist ?ana (-tu) nabnu (-na) 
2nd masc. ’anta (-ta) -antum (-tum) 
-antuma 
(-tumda) 
fem. ?anti (-ti) -antunna 
(-tunna) 
3rd masc. huwa (QO) hum (-) 
huma (-a) 
fem. hiya (-t) hunna (-na) 


The independent pronouns normally substitute 
for the nominative functions of nouns or noun 
phrases, as in (r). 
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(za) ?ana katab-tu d-dars-a 
I wrote-Is the-lesson-Acc 
‘T wrote the lesson’ 

(tb) ?anta — katab-ta d-dars-a 


you.ms wrote-2ms__ the-lesson-Acc 
“You wrote the lesson’ 


Table 1 also shows that each independent 
pronoun has a bound form with which it is 
associated. This has motivated Arab gram- 
marians to analyze such verb forms as darabtu 
“as combinations of a verb and a pronoun” 
(Versteegh 1997:84). Thus, the presence of a 
bound pronominal form on the verb can trig- 
ger dropping of the personal pronoun in the 
above sentences without affecting — their 
semantic or syntactic structure (> pro-drop). 
This can be done since the subject is already 
encoded on the verb via the agreement bound 
forms that are attached to the verb stem, i.e., 
the verb is inflected for person, gender, and 
number, as in (2). 


(2a) katab-tu d-dars-a 
wrote-Is the-lesson-Acc 
‘T wrote the lesson’ 

(2b) katab-ta d-dars-a 
wrote-2ms the-lesson-Acc 
“You wrote the lesson’ 

(2c) katab-na d-dars-a 
wrote-Ip the-lesson-Acc 


‘We wrote the lesson’ 


Like subject pronouns, object pronouns can be 
bound or freestanding. Their form is the same, 
but the independent object pronouns have to be 
introduced by the object particle ’iyyd-. They 
are distributed exactly like the independent 
subject pronouns along the following lines: 
person, number, and gender (Table z). 
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Note that there is no gender distinction in the 
ist person; there are only two common forms, 
one for the rst person singular (iyyd-ya) and 
the other for the rst person plural (?iyyd-nd). 
In the 2nd person, the forms exhibit gender 
distinctions in the singular (iyyd-ka/iyyd-ki) 
and plural (iyyad-kum/iyyd-kunna). There is 
also a dual common form (iyyd-kuma). In the 
3rd person, gender is manifest in the singular 
and plural: ’iyyd-hu and ’iyyd-hd stand for a 
singular masculine and a singular feminine, 
respectively. Likewise, ’iyyd-hum and 7iyyd- 
hunna stand for a plural masculine and a plural 
feminine, respectively. In addition, there is a 
3rd person dual common form (iyyd-huma). 

These independent pronouns stand for the 
object in a clause, as in (3). 


(3) ?ivya-ka na budu 
Obj-you.2ms we-worship 
wa~iyyd-ka nasta‘in 
and-Obj.-you.2ms we-depend 


‘We worship you and we depend on you’ 


(Q. 1/5) 


The independent form is used for emphasis 
only. In other cases, the bound form is more 
common, as in (4). 


(4) daraba-ka 


hit.3ms-you.2ms 


wa-tarada-ka 
and-cursed.3ms- 
you.2ms 

‘He hit and cursed you’ 


Arab grammarians do not make a distinction 
between subject and object dependent or 
bound forms. However, the difference between 
these two types is obvious: the forms that are 
associated with the subject must be used even if 
the subject appears in the sentence, as in (5a). 


Table 2. Standard Arabic object pronouns and the pronominal clitics 


sg du pl 

Ist -iyyd-ya (-ni) -iyyd-na (-nda) 

masc. *iyyd-ka (-ka) -iyyd-kum (-kum) 
2nd *iyyd-kuma (-kumda) 

fem. *iyyd-ki (-ki) *iyyd-kunna (-kunna) 

masc. *iyya-hu (-hu) *tyyd-hum (-hum) 
3rd *iyya-huma (-huma) 

fem. *iyya-ha (-ha) *iyya-hunna (-hunna) 
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(5a)  darab-na nabnu l-walad-a 
hit-1p we the-boy-Acc 
‘We hit the boy’ 

(5b)  *darab nabnu l-walad-a 


In contrast, the object bound forms can be used 
even if there is a direct object in the sentence, 
as in (6a). 


(6a)  daraba-hum ar-rajul-u 
hit3ms-them the-man-Nom 
‘The man hit them’ 

(6b)  *daraba-hum ar-rajul-u 


hit3ms-them the-man-Nom 
l-lusus-a 
the-thieves-Acc 


‘The man hit the thieves’ 


This means that the object bound forms are > 
clitic object pronouns that replace the pronoun 
or noun they stand for, whereas the subject 
bound forms are agreement suffixes that can 
co-occur with the independent pronoun or 
noun to which they refer. 

Moreover, the bound forms derived from 
the independent subject pronouns are attached 
to a verb stem only, as in (2). In contrast, the 
object clitics can be attached to verbs, nouns, 
prepositions, and particles of various types 
(Holes 1995:145), as in (7) and (8). 


(7)  qaddama l-walad-u 
presented.3ms the-boy-Nom 
l-kitab-a la-ha 
the-book-Acc to-her 


‘He presented the book to her’ 

(8)  °aqama fi manzili-ha 
stayed.3ms in house-her 
‘He stayed at her home’ 


3. DOES STANDARD ARABIC 
RESIST PRONOMINALIZATION? 


Obeidat (1998) and Aziz (1998) argue 
that Standard Arabic does not prefer 
pronominalization, as shown by the difference 
between the English sentence She was seated 
at her dressing table (from Dickens’ Great 
expectations 121) and its Arabic translation 
in (9). 
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(9)  kanat tajlisu ‘ala 
was.3fs 3fs.sit to 
tawilat-i t-tajmil-i 
table-Gen the-beauty-Gen 


Such claims usually do not rely on text corpora 
to verify the generalization presented, and 
therefore do not reflect actual language use in 
an Arabic text. In Standard Arabic, a personal 
pronoun is often used as a cohesive device. 
For example, Nobel laureate Naguib Mahfouz 
uses personal reference as a cohesive device 
more than seven hundred times in his novel 
al-Liss wa-l-kilab ‘The thief and the dogs’. A 
longer passage is given as an example in (ro). 


(ro) 

F clpuall 3 Bil, A Gerlll gull of 
dios ee Ue by pail 3 sald agtll yb 
ee ieelal elma 12 ghd et, J aS 
Ls clus Col) egrill po CF decal spall 43 4] 
2a, ail ii Blgeall 4d 5935 Sill GEL oY 
Sel aye! ole Bh be she ei 3s 0 py 
ged é. «(poncae lag gine van, de (31, We eet 

Sy Gee SI ode aistl Go ob Gol 


‘He knew this stretch of ground. Avoiding 
the road next to the barracks, he set out 
across the desert to reach the Martyr’s Tomb 
in the shortest time possible, heading for it 
as if he had a compass built into his head. As 
soon as he saw the tomb’s big dome in the 
starlight he began looking for the spot where 
the car would be tucked away. Walking 
around the tomb, he scanned the ground as 
sharply as he could, but it was only when he 
reached its southern wall that the shape at a 
little distance became visible. He made for it 
without another thought, keeping his head 
low...’ (Liss 52; trans. 63) 


This example demonstrates that the Arabic 
text does not resist pronominalization. The 
result of text counting in the source text is in 
keeping with Halliday and Hasan’s prediction 
that “the third person forms constitute the 
most frequent single class of cohesive items” 
(1976:49). 

Another evidence that Arabic does not resist 
pronominalization comes from the cataphoric 
use of the 3rd person pronoun (~ cataphora), 
as in the first sentences of Mahfouz’s novel. 
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(xz) 
Be le ANS, ASIA path st 3 
< bik oellog old, 3 aly dos o Us| ey alle, Y Da) 
aot o esl 3 24 J lalpry 


Once more he breathed in the air of freedom. 
But there was stifling dust in the air, almost 
unbearable heat, and no one was waiting 
for him, nothing but his blue suit and gym 
shoes> (Liss 7; trans. 13) 


Note that the 3rd person pronoun does not 
anaphorically refer to any person since no 
person has been introduced. This cataphoric 
use of the 3rd person singular is intended to 
arouse the interest of the readers and to keep 
them in anticipation of the person who is being 
talked about. 

In Standard Arabic, the 3rd person subject 
pronoun can be implicit, as in (12). 


(12) 
By\ > Catinly consi! Je SEAN Oo on be cs) 
Ct ABE OE tet ye Byles ant try be gle ey «lel 
Aa V4 Ag, clbrol 


‘People came up to them from the shops on 
both sides of the street; voices were loud 
and warm in congratulation and Said found 
himself surrounded by a crowd — his enemy’s 
friends, no doubt’ (Liss 9; trans. 16) 


In the above extract the implicit pronoun 
(buwa), which is implied by the verb wajada 
‘he found’, is rendered as a proper noun (Said) 
in translation. There is nothing in the text 
which should hinder the use of a pronominal 
reference. 

Even the presence of two referents does not 
sway writers from using pronominalization in 
Standard Arabic. In such a case, the use of 
pronominalization can result in ambiguity of 
reference, as in (13). 


ope oy al yo ST Had aly | apa dl 
ehyg bed AE a) by dine a) pti cnoirunl we Yay 

Sygule 3 dole, K 
‘When the Sheikh replied that he did not 
like the righteous and wanted to see Said’s 
identity card to make sure that Said was 
really a sinner, Said handed him the revolver, 
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explaining that every missing bullet meant a 
murder...’ (Liss 64-65; trans. 77) 


Note that the underlined parts of the original 
text given in (11) implicitly or explicitly refer to 
Said; the bold-faced forms refer to the Sheikh. 
The above excerpt shows that the pronominal 
form can refer to either Said or the Sheikh, 
which contributes to the ambiguity of reference 
confronted by the reader. 

The conclusion must be that Standard Arabic 
is no different from languages such as English 
in that it does not resist pronominalization as 
Obeidat (1998) and Aziz (1998) claim. 
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Proper Names 


Arabic proper or personal names (ism, pl. 
-asma@, ‘alam; or ism ‘alam, pl. ?asma@ ?a‘lam) 
(Wright 1896:I, 107B), known from many 
sources and particularly abundant, are given 
for purposes of identification and for social and 
political interaction (Wild 1982:154). According 
to the rules of Arabic nomenclature, the full 
Arabic personal name is usually composed 
of the following elements: (i) the proper or 
personal name (ism or ‘alam); (ii) the lineage 
(nasab); (iii) the paternal or maternal name 
or agnomen (kunya); (iv) the relative name 
(> nisba); and (v) the nickname (laqab) or a 
pejorative sobriquet (zabaz). Sometimes, the 
nom de plume (taxallus) adopted by authors, 
poets, and artists in the Persian, Turkish, and 
Indo-Muslim worlds is added to this (Editors 
1978:181; Bosworth 1986:619). 

Because of the great variety of forms of 
names, many of which are quite difficult to read 
and to understand, the study of Arabic names 
already posed problems for Arab authors of 
premodern times. Examples are Ibn Jinni (d. 392/ 
too2), who in his Kitab al-mubhij fi tafsir 
-asm@ su'ar@ al-Hamasa explains the names of 
the poets quoted in Aba Tamam’s al-Hamdsa 
with regard to their form and etymology, 
and similarly Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933), who 
explains the names of tribes in his monographic 
handbook of genealogical etymology, the Kitab 
al-istigag (Senfft 1942:V). In classical times, 
numerous authors dealt further with names, 
though mainly in connection with the correct 
pronunciation of transmitters of Prophetic 
traditions, e.g. Ibn Xattb ad-DahSa (d. 834/ 
1431) in his alphabetically arranged Tubfa on 
the transmitters in al-Buxari’s and Muslim’s 
Hadit, as well as in Malik ibn ’Anas’ al- 
Muwatta (see Mann 1904). Extensive works 
on kunyas and nisbas and other parts of Arabic 
names were compiled. Ibn al-Atir’s (d. 630/ 
1233) dictionary of Runyas, called al-Murassa‘, 
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gained wide currency, and as-Sam‘ani’s (d. 562/ 
1166) al~Ansab, containing more than five 
thousand alphabetically arranged names, is the 
most elaborate dictionary. Like Ibn Durayd, ad- 
Dahabi (d. 748/1348) compiled his Mustabih in 
the 14th century C.E. as a pure name book in 
order to explain and to rectify rare or false 
transmitted names. 


I. RESEARCH ON PERSONAL 
NAMES 


Research in this area is sometimes of a more 
popular nature, e.g. Chahine (1987); usually 
the question of the ‘meaning’ of personal names 
is at the center of such publications. But a geo- 
graphical and sociological study of personal 
names, as well as a statistical and historical 
survey of personal names based on the source 
materials, is essential for historical research on 
personal names as a social phenomenon (Lip- 
inski 1997:570). An encyclopedia of personal 
names, sufficient for the needs of both philolo- 
gists and historians, is still a desideratum for 
scholars working in this field. Most scholarship 
on Semitic und Arabic personal names (the 
relevant European literature is listed in Sezgin’s 
bibliography (1991:III, 269-279, XI, 135) has 
concentrated on their etymology, categories, 
manners of origin, and method of development. 
There is a wealth of literature on different 
aspects of the topic. As for Arabic onomas- 
tics, a number of important studies have been 
published in this field since the end of the roth 
century, e.g. Justi’s still valid list of Iranian 
(and Arabic) names, published in 1895. Caetani 
initiated the project Onomasticon Arabicum, 
which was never completed. Only one volume, 
on the persons called ‘Abdallah, with a total of 
14,810 names, appeared in 1915. Fortunately, 
the introductory volume, edited by Caetani’s 
co-author Gabrieli, offers an introduction to 
onomastics and contains a summary of the 
European and Arab literature up to 1915, as 
well as a most useful survey of types of Arabic 
names and their constituent parts with numer- 
ous examples. Before this, N6éldeke was one of 
the first European scholars to compare Hebrew 
and Arabic names in a single essay (N6ldeke 
1861:806-810; see also Rosenhouse’s study of 
modern Hebrew and Arabic names in Israel, 
2002:97-114). Later, Néldeke also published 
a short note, “Some groups of Semitic personal 
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names”, which also deals with a number of 
names of animals and, much rarer, of plants, 
mainly Arabic ones (1904:73-90). Other rel- 
evant studies include Brau (1925) on selected 
Old North-Arabic ritual personal names (some 
of the hypotheses being rather far-fetched); and 
Senfft’s dissertation, which deals with more 
than three thousand transmitted names of the 
Prophet’s Companions (1942:VII, 1-150, with 
a long list containing 3,129 items). Similarly 
useful is the comprehensive survey of Ara- 
bic names by Walther (1966). Female names, 
which are of course in a patriarchal society 
much less numerous than male ones, are the 
topic of the Munich thesis by Gratzl (1906). 
He was the first to present (without, however, 
distinguishing between prose and poetry) a sys- 
tematic list of six hundred female names (Gratzl 
1906:63-84), which was supplemented with an 
additional hundred names by Geyer (1907:48- 
50). Names in the early classical period, until 
the 13th century, were the topic of Ringel’s 
Erlanger dissertation, published in 1938. He 
listed about two hundred fifty female names 
in Arabic love poetry (Ringel 1938:72-121), 
among them seventy so-called ‘Decknamen’ or 
pseudonyms (1938:25-31, 121-126). Several 
papers deal with the names of Bedouin, some 
of which are animal and plant names in the 
plural, originally intended to denote groups. 
Worthy of mention are Hess with his acad- 
emy paper on “Names of Bedouins in Central 
Arabia” (1912), and Littmann, who published 
a study of Bedouin and Druze names in the 
Syrian area of Hawran (1921:6-20). Ten years 
later, Littmann offered a small, alphabetically 
arranged list containing about five hundred 
names from modern Egypt (1956:82-91). At 
an earlier date, Socin (1899) presented simi- 
lar lists of Algerian names, aranged according 
to morphological pattern. The Biblical names, 
which are at the same time names that often 
appear in the Ouran, were listed separately 
by Horovitz in 1926. The relevant articles 
in several encyclopedias, reference books, and 
manuals of onomastics, e.g. Hasting’s Encyclo- 
paedia of religion and ethics (Margoliouth), the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (Bosworth, Wensinck), 
the GrundrifS der arabischen Philologie (Wild 
and Weipert), and the International handbook 
of onomastics (Fischer), allow a comprehensive 
survey of the traditional forms. For one of these 
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name elements, the kunya, and the Islamic titu- 
lature, Basa gave a very useful historical survey 
with particular reference to Egypt, mainly from 
al-Qalqagandi’s Subh al-a‘sa; in the second 
part, he gives an analytical list of honorific 
titles and forms of address. The wide ranging 
survey of Samarra’ (1964) is also very useful; 
it tackles fundamental issues and provides a 
detailed account on the various names from 
Iraq, Africa (Kenya, Niger, Maghreb), Central 
Asia, Iran, Indonesia, and the Balkan Penin- 
sula. In a broader perspective, the Dictionary 
of Arab names (Mu'jam ?asm@ al-‘Arab; az- 
Zubayr a.0. 1411-1412/1991) is a good tool 
for the researcher. Based upon a sociolinguistic 
field study of names used in many parts of the 
Arab world from Bahrain to Yemen, the dic- 
tionary contains more than eighteen thousand 
personal names which are most frequently used 
in the Arab world. Classified as male-only, 
female-only, and names that are both male and 
female, the entries are accompanied by authen- 
tication of their linguistic and etymological 
derivations, their historical development, and 
their social significance. A treasury of Arab 
names (Sijill?asm@ al-‘Arab) and two volumes 
on Personalities in the history of Oman (Dalil 
alam ‘Uman) and a Research guide to the 
study of Arab names (Manhaj al-babt ft°asm@ 
al-Arab) complete this useful reference tool. 
At the same time, in 1991 Sublet published a 
serious study entitled Le voile du nom, which 
was also translated into Arabic under the title 
of Hisn al-ism (1999). Sublet, who worked 
for many years as the director of the project 
Onomasticon Arabicum and as editor of the 
Cahiers d’onomastique arabe at the CNRS in 
Paris (five volumes published in 1979, 1982, 
1985, 1989, 1993), deals in particular with 
the typology and the function of Arabic names 
in the social context. By analyzing selected 
examples, she explains the use of the kunya as 
a polite formula, as well as the peculiar shaping 
of female names and the development of the 
titles of officials. A different approach is repre- 
sented by Annemarie Schimmel’s study Islamic 
names (1989), also published in German (Von 
Ali bis Zahra, 1993), which is a wide-ranging 
guide to common and less common Muslim 
names in many Arabic countries. The survey 
also includes names in Turkish, Persian, and 
Urdu. 
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2. PERSONAL NAMES 


2.1 Ism 


The proper or personal name, called ism, ‘alam, 
ism al-‘alam (see, e.g., Wright 1896:1, 107B-D; 
Reckendorf 1921, par. 108; Wild 1982:154), 
is the main name, given to infants shortly after 
birth, usually by one parent or both. The nam- 
ing may be the expression of a wish, it may 
relate to family events or to various circum- 
stances of birth, sometimes of pregnancy, or 
it may aim at securing a favorable future for 
the bearer (nomina boni augurii). Names may 
also serve to avoid harm, which explains the 
use of antiphrastic, unpleasant, and apotropaic 
names (Wild 1982:155; Bosworth 1986:619; 
Fischer 1995:874; Lipifski 1997:568). Based 
on everyday vocabulary, the personal name, 
belonging mainly to the categories of nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, can be of several types 
(Editors 1978:179): (i) ancient Arab names, 
mostly of pre-Islamic origin, partly altered and 
substituted (Margoliouth 1917:140; Stowasser- 
Freyer 1966:26ff.); (ii) Biblical names adapted 
to Arabic in the Qurdn and enjoying great 
popularity, the most favored being *Ibrahim 
(Abraham; see especially Luxenberg 2007:93), 
and the other Biblical figures revered as proph- 
ets in their Quranic forms, such as Musa 
(Moses; 2007:41), “Ishaq 
(Isaac), "Ismail (Ishmael; see Dagorn 1981), 
Yusuf (Joseph), Dawid (David), ‘Isa (Jesus; 
see Fraenkel 1890:337ff.; Luxenberg 2007:41- 
43), Maryam (Mary; see Margoliouth 1917: 
139; Horovitz 1926:78-155; Wild 1982:156; 
Fischer 1995:874; Endref$ 2002:143); (iii) many 
genitive compound names, either using the 
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proper and attributive names of God (al-asma@ 
al-busna), such as the theophoric and very 
frequent name ‘Abdallah ‘Servant of God’ (see, 
e.g., Fischer 1995:874; EndrefS 2002:143; Lip- 
iNski 1997:568), or preceded by a construct 
substantive such as Hibat Allah ‘Gift of God’; 
(iv) foreign names, from Persian, Turkish, 
Coptic, Berber, and other languages (Editors 
1978:179). 

Most of the tribal names in the literature 
(e.g. Caskel 1966) are in the form of the names 
of individuals. Feminine in gender (Wright 
1896:II, 292A; Weninger 2002:217ff.), these 
tribal names include a large number of animal, 
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plant, and apotropaic names (Hess 1912:4; 
Wild 1982:156, 161). The notion held at one 
time by Robertson Smith (1885:186ff.) that 
these names are totem names was rejected by 
Noldeke (1886:156-166; 1904:74, 93). 


2.2 Nasab 


Next to the personal name is the patronymic 
(nasab, pl. ’ansab; Wild 1982:158), containing 
the name of the father, ending with the alleged 
ancestor of the tribe or clan. The lineage or 
pedigree is in form of a genealogical chain 
of the ibn - X pattern, each link being intro- 
duced by ibn ‘son of’ X, of Y, etc. The pattern 
bint — X is also used for females, and likewise, 
the pattern with bana — X, ba — X, or 7al - X 
is used for Arab tribal groups or clans and rul- 
ing houses of the Arab Bedouin (Hess 1912:8; 
Endref§ 2002:144). 


2.3. Kunya 


The agnomen or paternal or maternal name is 
called kunya, referring to the person’s eldest 
son or daughter (Wright 1896:I, 10o7D; Wild 
1982:159). It is usually a compound form con- 
taining as the first element the noun ’aba ‘father 
of or, in the case of a woman, ’umm ‘mother 
of’, plus a name, in principle of the firstborn 
son or daughter, or sometimes a younger son 
or daughter. The Runya put in front of the 
ism may indicate a real relationship, but it can 
also be used purely metaphorically or allude 
to some desired quality, as, for example, ?Aba 
I-Fadl ‘Father of merit’ (Wensinck 1927:396; 
Wild 1982:169; Fischer 1995:874). A special 
case is the Prophet’s kunya, ?Abu I-Odsim. 
According to a well-known hadit (see Wensinck 
1927:396), the name of the Prophet’s son, al- 
Qasim, should not be taken as a Runya by per- 
sons bearing the name Muhammad or one of its 
synonyms. Yet, this rule was frequently violated, 
as demonstrated by Goldziher (1897:149/261; 
see also Margoliouth 1917:139). 

As calling persons by their real name was 
usually considered to be impolite (— politeness; 
+> terms of address), the kunya as a mode 
of respectful address became very early on 
an element charged with expressivenes among 
friends in special circumstances, outside the 
sphere of private life. It was used in polite 
and direct speech and in respectful indirect 
reference. This pattern was also used sparingly 
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for females (see Stowasser-Freyer 1966:31- 
38; Spitaler 1968:339-343/276-280; Endrefs 
2002:143). 


2.4. Nisba 


The relative name, > nisba, pl. nisab (see Wright 
1896:I], 109D, 149D-165B; Wild 1982:160), is 
an adjective with the suffix -7, always preceded 
by the definite article. Originally formed from 
the name of the tribe or clan or family of the 
individual, it may also denote the origin, place 
of birth or residence, sometimes the affiliation 
to a school of law or a political or religious 
group, and occasionally a profession or trade; 
see the examples given by Fischer (1995:875) 
and Endref$ (2002:144). Often, the relative 
name is used as a nom de plume (taxallus) by 
authors and artists in the Persian, Turkish, 
and Indo-Muslim worlds, for instance by the 
Persian poet Firdawsi ‘the Paradisiacal’ (Endref 
2002:145). 


2.5  Lagab 


Finally, the last and most colorful element in 
nomenclature is the sobriquet or nickname 
(laqab, pl. ’alqab). Originally intended as a 
description for a person, this name usually, 
though not exclusively, relates to some personal 
trait or characteristic or physical defect, e.g. al- 
Jabiz ‘the Goggle-eyed’ (Wild 1982:159; Fischer 
1995:874), or it represents a honorific epithet, 
often a title. Poets and scholars often received 
such nicknames, which were usually placed 
after their nisba and often referred to striking 
lines from their poems or to their profession (see 
examples in Margoliouth 1917:137; Bosworth 
1986:618; Endref$ 2002:145). Honorific titles 
of famous men and rulers were often applied 
retroactively by later Arab historians, based on 
common practice in their own time, and they 
even attributed personal appellations and titles 
to the earliest periods (Margoliouth 1917:140; 
Bosworth 1986:620). These titles are found 
with greater regularity after the rise of the 
Abbasid caliphs. From this period, especially 
from the 4th/roth century onward, when the 
power of the caliphs receded and the empire 
became fragmented, the bestowing of honorific 
titles on high officers of state, semi-independent 
princelings, governors, and military leaders, as 
well as on scholars, mystics, and poets, became 
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a political tool of the caliphs (Wild 1982:1 5 9ff.; 
Fischer 1995:874; EndrefS 2002:146-150). The 
titles were usually compounds with the second 
element ad-dawla ‘dynasty’, from the 4th/roth 
century onward, especially in the eastern parts, 
with the second element ad-din ‘religion’. A 
total of 94 compound titles were analyzed and 
listed by Kramers (1927:67), to which Dietrich 
(1961:45-53) added a further 92 titles. Recently, 
Sublet (1991:92ff.) has brought up additional 
titles, mainly drawn from Ibn Xallikan’s 
biographical dictionary. Along with these 
genitive combinations, which were modeled 
on Iranian ceremonial and titulary practices 
(Kramers 1927:60ff.; Endref§ 2002:148), sim- 
ilar compounds could also be formed with 
al-mulk ‘kingdom’ or al~islam. Especially 
favored was the type of title containing a 
dual expression, e.g. Du r-Riydsatayn or the 
like, to which Goldziher (1899:326-329) has 
devoted a monograph (see also Caetani and 
Gabrieli 1915:I, 167-169, par. 154; Bosworth 
1986:621; Sublet 1991:184-187). The most 
famous holders of such titles, for instance Nasir 
ad-Dawla ‘Defender of the dynasty’, belonged 
to the Daylami dynasty of the Shi‘ite Buyids and 
the Hamdanid and Ghaznawid families (see 
Spuler 1952:356-360; Busse 1969:159-184; 
Bosworth 1962:210-233). 


3. MORPHOLOGICAL 
CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONAL 
NAMES 


The classification of the forms of personal 
names given by the Arab grammarians 
is exhaustive (see, e.g., Howell 1883:5-12, 
chap. 3; Wright 1896:I, ro7B-108D; Walther 
1966:13 ff.). In their love for schematization, 
they divided the names into (i) nouns, nouns 
with suffixes, adjectives, derived nouns; (ii) 
compound elements, e.g. two words; and (iii) 
verbs in the perfect and imperfect. 

Apparently, most Arabic personal names 
consist of a single semantic element, in general 
nouns (in the singular, as in ?Asad ‘Lion’, or 
in the plural, as in Kilab ‘Dogs’ or ?Ahlam 
‘Dreams’). In many cases, these refer to natural 
and human, usually positive, characteristics 
or virtues. They also refer to animal, plant, 
and flower names. Such flower and jewelry 
names, regarded as euphemistic, were used 
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properly for slaves, servants, and other persons 
of little importance, e.g. Yaqut ‘Hyacinth’, 
‘Ruby’ (see Wild 1982:156, 161; Bosworth 
1986:619; Fischer 1995:874). Some names are 
derived from adjectives or participles, such as 
Mubammad ‘Praised’, by far the most common 
and popular name, together with other variants 
of this root, e.g. "Abmad, Hamid, Mahmud. 

Several naming patterns are two-word com- 
pounds. The compound may be made up either 
of a sentence, e.g. the name Ta@abbata Ssarran 
‘He carried mischief [i.e. his sword] under his 
armpit’ (Wright 1896:I, 1o8B-C; Margoliouth 
1917:138; Wild 1982:155, 158), or of a word 
followed by another in the genitive case, e.g. 
‘Abdallah ‘Servant of God’. Among these theo- 
phoric names, restricted to male individuals, 
one finds typically God’s names or attributes 
and names of family members, mainly of the 
‘Abd-X pattern. 

In comparison to Biblical names, in which 
the deity is associated with a verbal predicate, 
verbal-sentence names are much rarer in the 
Arabic tradition. Imperfect names (Noldeke 
1861:807ff.; Reckendorf 1898, par. 90; Wild 
1982:158; Lipifski 1997:570), built on the 
form y/tfl, sometimes with ti-prefix (Tibyd), 
and deviating from the morphological rules 
in Classical Arabic (e.g. Yarbum), are treated 
by Weninger (2002), who collected some two 
hundred fifty imperfect names, which may 
express a wish, e.g. Yabyd ‘May he live’, or 
Yazid ‘May he grow’. 

The Arabic morphological system basically 
dictates gender distinction for male and female 
personal names in the morphological inflection 
and conjugation. Gender indication is made by 
adding the feminine suffix -a(b) to a masculine 
form. However, several names with feminine 
ending indicate male individuals, e.g. Maslama, 
?Usama, and conversely, some female names do 
not have a feminine marker (Reckendorf 1898, 
par. 13). Furthermore, some names are used for 
both sexes. To know a priori whether names 
are diptotes or triptotes (e.g. ‘Umar, which is 
a diptote, and ‘Amr, which is a triptote) is not 
always easy (> diptosis). As personal names 
are definite by nature, the tendency has always 
been to treat them as diptotes (see the lengthy 
treatment by Fleisch 1961:271-273; Wright 
1896:], 245, 247; Reckendorf 1898, par. 90; 
Wild 1982:155; Fischer 2006, par. 153d-f). 
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4. MODERN TRENDS OF PERSONAL 
NAMES 


Partially following the custom among the 
upper classes in premodern times of adopting 
the name of a reputed ancestor or famous 
family member as a sort of family name (see 
Walther 1966:6ff.; Sellheim 1984-1986:377- 
379; Wild 1982:160) and especially accelerated 
by introduction of compulsory registration 
for the adoption of a Westernized way of 
naming in several Arab countries during the 
two last centuries (e.g. Algeria in 1882, Tunisia 
in 1925, Turkey in 1934, Iran in 1932, and 
Egypt in 1970; see Editors 1978:181; Schimmel 
1989:80, 1993:176; Fischer 1995:873), many 
Arab countries have adapted modern Western 
naming conventions. Constructing a model of 
a first name and an additional name, instead 
of a full chain of names, the first name, which 
functions as a sort of personal name, and the 
second name, which is usually the father’s 
name, are simply juxtaposed (in Egypt, the 
official name, ism tuldti, adds the name of 
the grandfather). In most Arab countries, 
the word ibn or bint is omitted nowadays, 
as for instance in the name of the Egyptian 
writer Taha Husayn, except in Arabia and the 
Maghreb, where it is replaced by the word abu 
(Diem 1974:45, 1992:221; Wild 1982:158, 
16off.; Schimmel 1989:80, 1993:176; Fischer 
1995:873, 875; EndrefS 2002:144). Due to 
the impact of modern times and nationalistic 
trends, new Arab names have appeared, such as 
Filastin (Palestine; see Rosenhouse 2002:106), 
as well as names like Fudd, Ramadan, and 
Rajab (Fischer 1995:874). The trend is to use 
religious names, neutral names drawn from the 
secular vocabulary, and European names side 
by side. 
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Prosodic Template > Obligatory 
Contour principle; Morphology 


Prosody 


Etymologically, the Greek term prosdidia 
means ‘stress, quantity, in pronunciation’. We 
give it a broad sense which includes syllable, 
stress, pitch, intonation, rhythm, rate of speech, 
pause, etc. The American tradition uses the 
term ‘suprasegmental’ to express the idea that 
the domain of prosody is larger than a single 
segment and that prosodic phenomena are 
revealed by a comparison of items in sequence 
(Lehiste 1970). 

The prosodic component of language plays 
a fundamental role in > first language acquisi- 
tion. Several experimental studies have estab- 
lished that newborn children are particularly 
sensitive to prosody and that they are able to 
identify the rhythm of their mother tongue 
among other languages (Nazzi a.o. 1998). 

In the domain of prosodic studies, there are 
two main tendencies. The first one gives prior- 
ity to descriptive and theoretical investigations, 
while the second concentrates more on direct 
observation of speech signals, on measure- 
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ment of the acoustic correlates of prosody, and 
on perceptual experiences (Cutler and Ladd 
1983). 

Prosodic units are two-sided: abstract and 
concrete. At the abstract level, they are orga- 
nized into a hierarchy and can be subjected to 
phonological representation. At the physical 
level, their study has a close look at the acoustic 
parameters like fundamental frequency, inten- 
sity, and duration. At the functional level, 
prosody assumes a certain number of functions, 
which can be reduced to a dual scale (Bruce 
1985; Rossi 1985): integration and organiza- 
tion into a hierarchy. The former is an indi- 
cator of cohesion between adjoining units in 
the utterance. The latter function is associated 
with the linguistic message: it organizes the 
ultimate constituents according to their infor- 
mative weight. 

The development of prosodic studies in sev- 
eral languages allows the establishment of typo- 
logical comparisons between them. For that 
purpose, prosodic factors can help us to draw 
up similarities and differences among diverse 
idioms (Vaissiére 1983; Hirst and DiCristo 
1998; Barkat 2000). 

On a narrow scale, prosodic processes can 
be manifested thanks to the overlapping effect 
of two adjacent sounds or to coarticulation. 
Such coarticulatory phenomena can vary across 
languages. In French, it is the vowel that affects 
the previous consonant. For example, the pho- 
neme /t/ in the sequences [ti] and [ta] is real- 
ized with palatalization and pharyngealization, 
respectively. To show such an articulatory dis- 
placement of the coronal stop consonant, a 
transcription with Arabic characters of these 
two syllables requires two written forms: © 
and b. On the other hand, in Arabic, it is the 
consonant that influences the adjacent vowel. 
Thus, in an emphatic consonantal environment, 
vowels like /i, u, a/ become [e, 0, a] (> vowel 
backing). 

Another fact, related to Moroccan Arabic, 
concerns the supraliminal lengthening of a 
vowel followed by a final consonant: all things 
being equal, the duration value of the vocalic 
nucleus in items like [bled] or [blet] is sig- 
nificantly greater than the corresponding one 
in [bla]. This temporal increase seems to run 
counter to a widely held tendency observed 
in the world’s languages, namely Closed Syl- 
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lable Vowel Shortening (CSVS) (Maddieson 
1985:206). This contextual lengthening consti- 
tutes an important prosodic cue in the percep- 
tion of Moroccan word boundaries and allows 
the hearer to disambiguate minimal pairs, as in 
(1) and (2) (Benkirane 2003): 


(x) [Jrae#tcija] ‘He bought a chandelier’ 
(2) [Jeeext#rija] ‘She bought lights [or: lungs]’ 


Unlike Moroccan Arabic, French follows the 
CSVS tendency. Thus, in examples (3) and (4), 
a duration increase of the vowel [i] is in favor 
of the V # C boundary interpretation (Nicaise 
and Bacri 1985): 


(3) [anik#laseleza] ‘Annick bored people’ 
(4) [anit#klaseleza] ‘Annie sized people up’ 


In addition, the traditional study of the conso- 
nantal and vocalic relations reveals phonotactic 
information about the probabilities of transition 
between these two categories of sounds. More- 
over, the computation of the proportion of 
vocalic/consonantal intervals in the utterance 
allows the capture of syllabic complexity and 
the deduction of the rhythm class of the lan- 
guage studied (Ramus and Mehler 1999). In 
particular, the degree of syllable complexity 
affects the rate of speech. For example, Western 
Arabic varieties exhibit the greatest degree of 
> vowel reduction in comparison with Eastern 
Arabic varieties and, as a consequence, disrup- 
tion of the syllable’s internal structure and a 
particular consonantal overload. These proper- 
ties of Western Arabic languages have widely 
contributed to generate a faster rate of speech, 
which constitutes a strong cue for distinguish- 
ing them from Eastern Arabic languages (Bar- 
kat 2000; Hamdi 2002). 

At this prospect, prosodic features can play 
an important role in the identification of the 
speaker’s geographical origin (Benhallam and 
Dahbi 1990; Benali 2004). They are also a 
good indicator of the difficulties encountered 
during second language acquisition, and they 
can cue foreign accent (Kharrat 1994; Boula de 
Mareiil and Brahimi 2004). At a superior level 
of the prosodic organization, the syllable can 
be stressed or not. In the frame of the word, > 
stress is a prosodic feature that renders some 
syllables perceptually more prominent than 
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others (Garde 1968). One or several prosodic 
parameters can underlie this particular promi- 
nence. Thus, one speaks of tonic stress to desig- 
nate a culmination generated by a considerable 
increase of the fundamental frequency. But 
stress can result from an increase in intensity 
and/or duration, too. The role played by every 
prosodic parameter in the production and the 
perception of stress varies from one language 
to another and requires an organization into a 
hierarchy. In Russian, it is intensity that posi- 
tively marks the stressed syllable. In English, it 
is fundamental frequency that takes precedence 
over the other two. In French and Moroccan 
Arabic (Benkirane 2000), stress is mainly asso- 
ciated with a significant increase in duration. 
In this Western variety of Arabic, in which 
the phonological opposition of vocalic quan- 
tity does not operate, the temporal contrast 
between short and long vowels is henceforth 
assumed by prosody (Maas 2002). All things 
being equal, Moroccan Arabic vowels tend to 
become much longer when stressed. This tem- 
poral contrast is based on the feature [+ stress] 
which generates a particular rhythm. 

From a rhythmic point of view, a distinction 
is made (Pike 1945; Abercrombie 1967; Lade- 
foged 1975) between syllable-timed languages 
(such as French, Spanish, Yoruba), stress-timed 
languages (such as English, Arabic, Russian) 
and moraic-timed languages (such as Japa- 
nese, Tamil). This categorization is based on 
isochrony, which is a completely subjective 
hypothesis: equality of the syllables or morae 
in one case, return at regular intervals of stress 
in another (Dauer 1983). 

Furthermore, two categories of languages 
can be distinguished according to the place of 
stress in the word: 


i. When stress is independent of the word’s 
boundary and its place varies because of 
morphological structure, it is called ‘free 
stress’ (German, English, Russian, and 
others). Thus, in English, the words pho- 
tograph, photographer, photographic, pho- 
tography, and photogravure have different 
stress patterns: ['fautagrar:f], [fa'tagrafa], 
[fauta'greefik], [fa'tagrafi], [fautagra'vjua]. 
The stress shift, which is due to the stress 
properties of the morphemes, can assume 
a distinctive role. For example, in English, 
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stress placement can determine the gram- 
matical category of words like import: 
['Impo:t] (= noun) vs. [1m'po:t] (= verb). 

ii. When stress invariably falls on a determined 
place in the word, it is called ‘fixed stress’. 
In French, stress falls on the last syllable 
of the word. In Czech, it is placed at the 
beginning of the word. This stress is word- 
boundary dependent and generally assumes 
a demarcative function. Within this second 
category, Garde (1968) proposes the almost- 
fixed stress label to designate languages 
where the place of stress is determined by 
the internal phonological structure of the 
word (Polish, Macedonian, Latin, Classical 
Arabic, and others). According to Cantineau 
(1960:119-120), the location of stress in 
Classical Arabic is governed by the follow- 
ing rules: “L’accent se place sur la premiére 
syllabe longue 4 compter de la fin du mot; 
si le mot ne comporte pas de syllabe longue, 
Paccent se place sur la premiére syllabe du 
mot; les longues finales ne recoivent pas 
Paccent”. For example: ['ga:la], ['qultu], 
[almusa:fi'ru:na], [mu'sa:firun], ['kataba], 
['katabatar]. 


These are roughly the same stress rules that pre- 
vail in varieties of Arabic spoken in Jordan and 
in Palestine (van de Vijver 1996). However, in 
the Jordanian Arabic of Amman, the final syl- 
lable can be stressed when it is heavy (De Jong 
and Zawaydeh 1999): [kilmi'te:n], [da'rast], 
[rar'sern]. The same is true of colloquial Leba- 
nese Arabic (Chahal 1999). 

The classification of Arabic as a stress lan- 
guage is now an established finding, judging by 
a nonexhaustive list of studies that have been 
dedicated to it (Birkeland 1954; Janssens 1972; 
Brame 1973; McCarthy 1980; Welden 1980; 
Selkirk 1981; Benkirane 1982; Lahlou 1982; 
Kenstowicz 1983; Zakaria 1984; Hammoumi 
1988; Angoujard 1990; Benhallam 1990; Al- 
Ani 1992; Nejmi 1992; Chahal 1999; De Jong 
and Zawaydeh 1999). 

On the other hand, concerning Standard or 
Classical Arabic, the problem of the presence 
of stress has not been completely determined. 
One reason behind this is that ancient Arab 
grammarians, as well as the authors of trea- 
tises on Ouran recitation (> tajwid), turned 
a deaf ear to the reality of this phenomenon. 
Another reason is that nowadays there are 
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no ideal native speakers of this language. The 
situation is inevitable insofar as all speakers 
of Arabic are, first and foremost, people who 
speak their native language, whether this is 
colloquial Moroccan Arabic in Morocco or col- 
loquial Yemeni Arabic in Yemen. In the Arab 
countries, Standard Arabic is learned at school. 
Accordingly, it is difficult to ignore the inescap- 
able problems generated by interference in a 
situation of > diglossia between spoken Arabic 
and written Standard Arabic. In reality, it is the 
stress patterns of the dialects that determine the 
pronunciation of Standard Arabic. Such pros- 
odic interference was not missed in a shrewd 
remark by Ferguson (1957:474): “The modern 
pronunciation of classical Arabic reflects stress 
patterns of the dialect of the speaker”. This 
explains why the production of Standard Ara- 
bic by an Egyptian is relatively different from 
that of an Algerian (Barkat 2000). 

In studies that attempt to determine the place 
of stress in Modern Standard Arabic, it is dif- 
ficult to establish a consensus. According to 
Kouloughli (1975), in words of two syllables, 
stress falls on the penultimate regardless of the 
length of these syllables. But from a phonetic 
and perceptive survey of this question (Zahid 
1990), it appears that the perception of stress 
is strongly related to syllabic weight. Neverthe- 
less, in a word composed of two syllables with 
equal weight, like [Titsa], stress would affect 
the last one. In the same way, according to 
Kaye (1997), the utterance [katabafiu] is real- 
ized with stress on the antepenultimate by a 
Lebanese or by a Jordanian, but with stress on 
the penultimate by an Egyptian. 

The determination of stress location in a 
given language constitutes a precondition for 
the study of > intonation. The domain of into- 
nation is the utterance. To indicate a contrast 
or a prominence, stress and intonation make 
use of the same prosodic parameters: funda- 
mental frequency, intensity, and duration. For 
this reason, the researcher must always make 
sure not to confound these two levels of analy- 
sis. Intonation is a linguistic form that assumes 
important traditional functions. In this way, the 
distinction between declarative, interrogative, 
imperative, and vocative modes is one of the 
most universal roles of intonation. 

Experimental studies on the intonation of 
Arabic are not abundant. But the following 
studies provide accounts for some intonation 
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patterns in varieties of Arabic: Abdallah (1960); 
Loi Corvetto (1982); Lahlou (1982); Haydar 
and Mrayati (1985); Norlin (1989); Rammuny 
(1989); Alharbi (1992); Rosenhouse (1995); 
Chahal (1999); Benkirane (1998, 2000); Kulk 
(2003); Kulk a.o. (2003); Mawhoub (2000, 
2004); Yeou (2004). 
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THAMI BENKIRANE (University of Fes) 


Prothetic Vowel 


Prothesis (also prosthesis) is the addition of a 
segment, usually a vowel, to the beginning of 
a word (Crystal 1997:315; Trask 2000:266). 
Prothesis in Arabic involves the addition of 
a short vowel to prevent the occurrence of 
impermissible consonant clusters word-ini- 
tially. There are differences between fushd and 
the modern spoken dialects in the application 
of the prothesis rule. 


1. PROTHESIS IN FUSHA 


Three basic syllable types (CV, CVC, and CVV) 
occur freely in the language; another three types 
(CVCC, CVVC, CVVCC) are limited to specific 
environments, mainly word-finally or before 
a pause (Bateson 1967:6-7; Holes 1995:62; 
Watson 2002:60; Badawi a.o. 2004:10). There 
is a general constraint against the occurrence 
of more than one consonant in syllable onsets 
or, as the Arab grammarians described it, ‘the 
meeting of two silent letters’ (iltiqa@ as-saki- 
nayn; Sibawayhi, Kitab IV, 152; ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 3.49, 503). If a morphological process 
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results in a potential CC onset, the prothetic 
vowel is added to become the nucleus of a new 
syllable, to which the first consonant is assigned 
as a coda. If the CC is at the absolute begin- 
ning of an utterance, a glottal stop, known 
in Arabic grammar as hamzat al-wasl, serves 
as the onset of the syllable: [?ifrab] ‘drink!’, 
[Piltiqar?] ‘meeting’. 

The following are the environments in which 
a prothetic vowel is introduced (Ibn Jinni, 
Luma‘ 89; Wright 1996:19): 


i. Before the definite article /, as in [?almalik] 
‘the king’ 

ii. The imperatives of Form I verbs with strong 
first and second root consonants: [?isma‘] 
‘hear, listen!’, [?uktub] ‘write!’, [?imfi] 
‘walk!’ 

iii. The perfect active, imperative, and masdar 
of Forms VII, VII, IX, and X 

iv. A handful of primary or nonderived nouns 
such as [(?i)bn] ‘son’, [(?i)sm] ‘name’, and 
[(2i)mra?a] ‘woman’ 


The unmarked realization of the prothetic 
vowel is 7 (Rasra); the occurrence of a and u is 
restricted to specific environments (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab IV, 152; ZamaxSari, Mufassal 504; Bate- 
son 1967:7). The vowel a occurs only before 
the definite article, and wu in the imperative 
of Form I verbs with the stem vowel uw, as in 
[?uktub] ‘write!’ and [?uxrud3] ‘get out!’. 


2. PROTHESIS IN THE MODERN 
SPOKEN DIALECTS 


While the application of the prothesis rule 
as described by Sibawayhi, az-ZamaxSari, and 
Ibn Jinni is practically the same in all forms of 
fushd, old as well as modern (Bateson 1967:7; 
Badawi a.o. 2004:12), a number of phonologi- 
cal and morphosyntactic changes in the modern 
spoken dialects have resulted in more underly- 
ing consonant clusters and, thus, more proth- 
esis environments than in fushd. 

The first of these changes is the deletion 
of short vowels in unstressed open syllables 
(> syncope). As a result of this rule, words 
like nazalt(u) ‘I went down’, gir@a ‘reading’, 
and tazawwaj(a) ‘he got married’ in fushd 
are pronounced nzilt (Cowell 1964:69), graye 
(Talmoudi 1980:60), and tzawwaj (Watson 
2002:60) in Syrian, Tunisian, and Yemeni 
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Arabic, respectively. Such initial two-consonant 
clusters occur in Iraqi Arabic (Erwin 1963:3) 
and Bahraini Arabic (Holes 1995:64), among 
others. 

Another development that has affected the 
dialects is the loss of case and mood mark- 
ers and other word-final short vowels, which 
has the effect of eliminating word-initial CC 
clusters in fushd in phrases like kataba I-kitab 
‘he wrote the book’, katabtu I-kitab ‘I wrote 
the book’, gismu I-lugat ‘the department of 
languages’, etc. The loss of these endings has 
resulted in sequences of three or four conso- 
nants at word boundaries, as the Syrian Arabic 
equivalents of these phrases show (before the 
application of the prothesis rule): katab I-ktab, 
katabt |-kitab, ism I|-lugat. 

Syllabification in Arabic is a phrase-level 
process; it does not recognize word boundaries. 
A word-initial two-consonant cluster is conse- 
quently broken up by prothesis, and the prohi- 
bition on CC onsets is maintained. Consider, 
for example, the way the underlying initial CC 
cluster in the Syrian Arabic word ktab ‘book’ is 
treated in a phrasal context. (Syllable boundar- 
ies are designated with quotation marks, and 
the prothetic vowel appears in italics.) 


/katabu ktab/ 
[ka.ta.bu k.tarb] 
‘They wrote a book’ 


/katbat ktab/ 
[kat.ba.t i k.tarb] 
‘She wrote a book’ 


/katabt ktab/ 
[ka.tab.t i k.tarb] 
‘I wrote a book’ 


The first example contrasts with the other two 
in that the word-final vowel provides a nucleus 
to eliminate the CC onset. In the second and 
third examples, the prothetic vowel serves the 
same function. 

In general, the prothetic vowel takes the 
place of fushd final short vowels in the dialects. 
Compare the rendering of three examples in 
fusha, Egyptian, and Syrian: 


fusha 

[ka.ta.ba L.-ki.tarb] 
ka.tab.tu |.-ki.tarb] 
[qis.mu I.-lu.yart] 
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Egyptian 

[ka.ta.b i L.-ki.tatb] 
[ka.tab.t i |.-ki.tarb] 
[?is.m # L.-lu.yart] 


Syrian 

[ka.tab. li-k.tarb] 
[ka.ta.bit. li-k.tarb] 
[?is.m 7 L.-lu-yart] 


Note that the prothetic vowel rule has been 
simplified in the dialects: the a of the definite 
article and the final short vowels a, u, i of fusha 
have all been replaced by i, the unmarked vari- 
ant of the prothetic vowel. 

In conclusion, while the dialects differ from 
fusba in their lack of final short vowels and 
from one another in the placement of the pro- 
thetic vowel, the result of the application of the 
prothesis rule is virtually the same in all varieties 
of the language, i.e. preventing the occurrence 
of impermissible syllable types, particularly syl- 
lables with CC onsets, and maximizing the 
occurrence of the three basic syllable types CV, 
CVC, and CV shared by all these varieties. 
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Proverb 
I. GENERAL OBSERVATION 


A proverb is a common, pithy, and succinct 
statement which has been current in a lan- 
guage for generations and which sums up daily 
experiences as brief ‘words of wisdom’. As a 
Dutch proverb says, “Proverbs are the daugh- 
ters of daily experience” (Spreekwoorden zijn 
de dochters van de dagelijkse ondervinding). 
This genre is usually associated with the folk- 
lore and ethos of a certain society, although 
parallel proverbs are found in remote cultures. 
The dynamics of the proverb stems from the 
fact that it is easy to memorize and apply to 
similar circumstances and carries more weight 
than a lengthy statement, thus indicating a 
high level of rhetoric and eloquence. Moreover, 
the popularity of proverbs can be attested by 
the large number of collections that originated 
from ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Palestine, Greece, and Rome as well as India, 
China, and the Far East at large. Suffice it to 
mention, as examples, the Biblical books of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, which are ascribed 
to King Solomon, the apocryphal book of 
Ecclesiasticus, ascribed to Jesus, the son of 
Sirach, or Publilius Syrus’ Sententiae. However, 
since European languages have many cognate 
terms (see Sec. 2.2, below), it is often difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish between these 
terms. In general, the Greek gndmé and the 
Latin sententia refer to sayings ascribed to 
famous personalities, while the Greek paroimia 
and the Latin proverbium denote a popular say- 
ing current in the language. 
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2. THE ARABIC PROVERB 


2.1. Introduction 


Works on the Arabic proverb (matal, pl. ?amtal) 
and collections of ’amtdal which have come 
down to us over the years, as well as those 
collections which have, since the roth century, 
been produced by Arab and non-Arab schol- 
ars, highlight the importance attached to this 
literary genre. This is not only because it is 
“one of the earliest forms of oral literature” 
(Serjeant 1983:115) but also because Arabic 
proverbs throw light on almost every aspect of 
pre-Islamic and Islamic daily life, in spite of the 
difficulties in interpreting many of them and 
the uncertainties regarding the origin of most 
of them (cf. Nicholson 1969:31). 

Although it is impossible to establish the 
exact number of classical and modern collec- 
tions of Arabic ’amtal, a rough estimate of 
those which have come down to us and those 
which were lost but for which references are 
made in the relevant literature, as well as those 
which continue to appear to the present day, 
show the existence of hundreds of collections, 
containing thousands of proverbs of enormous 
popularity. 


2.2 The etymology of the word matal 


The Arabic word matal, which has equivalents 
based on the same root in some other Semitic 
languages, such as Hebrew, Syriac, and Aramaic, 
refers to a ‘proverb’ as well as to all other cog- 
nate terms, such as ‘adage’, ‘aphorism’, ‘apo- 
phthegm’, ‘axiom’, ‘dictum’, ‘fable’, ‘gnome’, 
‘maxim’, ‘parable’, ‘saw’, ‘saying’, ‘wisecrack’, 
and a few more, and even to ‘idiom’ (> phrase- 
ology); synonyms are hikma or qawl (ma@rtir/ 
s@ir/s@i). Arab lexicographers claim that the 
root m-t-l means ‘to resemble, to be or look 
like’, and also ‘to stand straight’ or ‘to appear 
before’. In defining the term matal, al-Maydani 
(Majma‘ I, 5), quoting al-Mubarrad, says: 


The word matal is derived from the word mital. 
It means a popular saying by which the condition 
of one [person, situation, etc.] is compared with 
another one. The etymology of the word per- 
tains to ‘resemblance’. Hence, when they say: ‘He 
appeared before him’, it means ‘He stood before 
him’. That is to say: ‘He appeared in the stand- 
ing position’, [and when we say] ‘A person bears 
more resemblance than another’, it means that he 
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has more resembling features [in comparison with 
another person] (al-matal ma’xud min al-mital, 
wa-huwa gqawl s@ir yusabbahu bihi bal at-tani 
bi-l?awwal, wa-l?asl fthi t-tasbih fa-qawlubum 
‘matala bayna yadayhi’ ida ntasaba ma‘nahu 
?aSbaha s-stira al-muntasiba wa-fulan ?amtal min 
fulan ay ?asbahu bi-ma lahu [min] al fadl) 


Although al-Maydani’s/al-Mubarrad’s defini- 
tion suggests a semantic expansion from ‘re- 
semblance’ to ‘proverbial saying’, the fact that 
the same expansion occurs in other Semitic lan- 
guages, such as Akkadian, Hebrew, and Ara- 
maic, suggests that the root is polysemic, 
although in Phoenician and Hebrew it is a 
homonym, as it also means ‘to rule, reign’. 


2.3 The origins of the matal 


Similarly to other languages, in the majority of 
cases it is unknown who coined the proverb or 
under what circumstances it was coined. Many 
proverbs suggest that they are in fact morals 
drawn from parables. However, even if the 
parable is well known, it is often impossible 
to establish when, where, and by whom the 
moral became a proverb. Moreover, even when 
a proverb is attributed to a certain person, it is 
quite possible that it was only ascribed to him 
in order to grant the proverb authority, for the 
same reason that some hadits and poems were 
attributed to famous personages. Furthermore, 
the fact that there exist many variations of 
proverbs (there are, for instance, twelve dif- 
ferent proverbs beginning with ’a‘azz min... 
‘mightier, dearer, rarer than...’) obscures the 
origin, or as at-Ta‘alibi (Timdr, passim) puts it, 
fthi’aqawil muxtalifa. 

Instead, one often finds vague formulas like 
yuqalu ‘it is said’, yudrabu bihi |-matal ‘it is 
used as a proverb’, dahaba(t)/sdra(t) matalan 
‘it became a proverb’, ‘ald ra’y al-matal ‘accord- 
ing to the proverb’, and a few more. However, 
in view of the ‘simple’ message expressed by 
some proverbs, it may be assumed that a large 
number of them have undergone a transitional 
process, starting as a straightforward state- 
ment and gradually gaining popularity by wide 
circulation and eventually becoming a com- 
mon proverb. Examples are tadarra‘ ’ild t-tabib 
gabla °’an tamrad ‘beseech the doctor before 
you fall ill’, i.e. ‘take precautions’; al-xunfus@ 
ida mussat natinat ‘when a beetle is touched, it 
stinks’, i.e. ‘don’t get involved in an unpleasant 
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matter’; as-Sarr qadim ‘there has always been 
evil’, ie. ‘he has a history of being a rascal’. 

On the other hand, as a great number of 
proverbs appear in ancient Arabic texts, we 
naturally tend to regard the writer as the coiner. 
Nevertheless, it is quite possible that the prov- 
erb had been in use before the composition of 
the text and that the author was using it in his 
text (tadmin) and even, to borrow Frayha’s 
(1953:xvi) phrase, “retouching” a common 
utterance. 

Generally, Arabic proverbs may have three 
major sources: 


i. Literary Arabic texts, such as the Quran, 
Hadit, and poetry. Examples: ?inna ma‘a 
al-‘usr yusr ‘with every difficulty there is 
a relief? (Q. 94/5,6); 1a yuldag/yulsa‘ al- 
mumin min jubr marratayn ‘the believer 
is not bitten twice from the same bur- 
row (Aba Hurayra, 597-675); taldtat 
al-mustabilat: al-gul wa-l‘anq@ wa-l-xill 
al-wafiyy ‘the impossible things are three: 
a demon, a phoenix, and a loyal friend’ 
(attributed to the poet Saft d-Din al-Hilli, 
1277-1339). 

ii. Oral proverbs, which are mainly in col- 
loquial Arabic. Examples: titi titi mitl ma 
rubti mitl mad jiti ‘you have come back 
the same way you went’ (Palestinian); rab 
yuxtubha-lo igawwizhda ‘he went to arrange 
the engagement on behalf of a friend and he 
married the girl himself’ (Egyptian); gis gabl 
mad tgis ‘measure the depth of the water 
before you dive’ (Syrian). 

iii. Borrowed proverbs are those which have 
been translated from a foreign language. 
Gibb (1966:38) believes that proverbs 
coined in pre-Islamic days are original and 
if parallels are found, they should be the 
result of parallel development. Post-Islamic 
proverbs include many sayings originating 
from Syriac, Persian, Greek, and Latin and, 
at a later stage, from other languages. This 
is often attested by their prosaic style. The 
Arabs usually call such borrowed proverbs 
muwalladun ‘half-caste’. Modern Arabic 
contains many examples of these, e.g. al- 
haja’umm al-ixtira’ ‘necessity is the mother 
of invention’. 


It is worth mentioning that while all ancient 
collections of proverbs are mainly in Classical 
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Arabic with sporadic references to a few col- 
loquial examples (preceded by the formula wa- 
‘amma taqilu ‘the common people say’), the 
majority of modern collections are arranged by 
their geographical circulation and are therefore 
in colloquial Arabic, in accordance with the 
dialect spoken in the area where these proverbs 
are used. 


2.4. The structure of the matal 


Arabic proverbs may be divided into seven 
main syntactic patterns: 


i. Ellipticals are those proverbs which are in- 
complete sentences. Example: sahifat al- 
Mutalammislit. ‘the letter ofal-Mutalammis’, 
i.e. ‘he brings about his own destruction, he 
digs his own grave’ (based on a story about 
a person named al-Mutalammis who car- 
ried a letter from the governor in which the 
latter ordered his execution). 

ii. Nominals are those proverbs which begin 
with a noun. Example: ad-dunyad yawm 
‘asal wa-yawm basal lit. ‘the world is one 
day honey and another day onion’, ice. ‘life 
consists of good days and bad days’; ’ana 
-amir wa-anta amir wa-man yasuqu I-hamir 
lit. ‘[if] I am an emir and you are an emir, 
who is going to drive the donkeys?’, i.e. ‘we 
need to share unpleasant responsibilities’. 

iii. A large number of proverbs denote a com- 
parison between situations and character- 
istics involving human beings, animals, 
objects, places, or events. The most prolific 
are those based on the pattern ’af‘al min... 
‘more than...’, in which a person, ani- 
mal, object, etc. is said to possess a prop- 
erty to a higher degree than others. Arab 
lexicographers estimate that there are well 
over one thousand of these in Arabic. This 
phenomenon may be regarded as a kind 
of a simile (see below). Hence, the prov- 
erb ’awfa min as-Samaw’al suggests that 
the person in mind is more trustworthy 
than the pre-Islamic poet as-Samawal ibn 
‘Adiya’. Another example, ?a‘qad min danab 
ad-dabb, means that the matter is more 
complicated than a lizard’s tail. 

iv. Verbals are those proverbs which, like most 
sentences in Literary Arabic, begin with 
a verb and have the word order VS(O). 
Example: bata ma‘a d-dajaj ’asbaba yaququ 
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[in some dialects yuqdqi] ‘he spent the 
night with the chicken and woke up cluck- 
ing’, i.e. ‘he quickly acquires habits’. 

v. Imperatives are those proverbs which begin 
with an imperative, whether positive or 
negative (‘do!’ or ‘don’t!’). Examples: is’al 
‘an al-jar qabla d-dar wa-‘an ar-rafiq qabla 
at-tarig ‘inquire about the neighbor before 
buying a house and about your companion 
before setting out on a journey’; 1a tanha 
‘an xuluq wa-tati mitlahu ‘don’t forbid 
people to do things and then do yourself 
what you have forbidden’. 

vi. Many proverbs are formed as conditional 
sentences. Example: ?ida ’aradta ’an tuta 
fa-sal ma yustata’ ‘if you want people to 
obey you, ask yourself if what you ask 
them to do would be possible’. 

vii. Many proverbs begin with an unspecified 
subject ‘whoever...’. Example: man hafara 
bufra waqa‘a fitha ‘he who digs a pit [for 
someone else], will fall inside it himself’. 


2.5 The semantic/stylistic aspect of the matal 


Since proverbs are characterized by their con- 
ciseness and ability to condense and even con- 
ceal thoughts and ideas, it is not surprising that 
many of them possess deep meanings and have 
various connotations behind their ‘innocent’ 
literal meaning. 

Thus, one may draw various conclusions from 
a proverb which on the surface refers to simple 
actions or facts. The proverb darabani wa- 
baka sabaqani wa-staka ‘he beat me and cried 
and then rushed to complain about me’, for 
instance, suggests that the person who behaves 
in this way is a troublemaker, cunning, sly, a 
hypocrite, querulous, violent, unfair, a liar, 
malicious, and many more bad things, and that 
his complaints are baseless. 

A large number of proverbs are figures of 
speech and therefore more colorful. 


i. Simile. Example: ka-I-bddi wa-laysa lahu 
ba‘ir ‘like a camel driver who has no cam- 
els’ (parallel to ‘who is worse shod than the 
shoemaker’s wife’). 

ii. Metaphor. Example: wara@ al-akama ma 
wara ahd lit. ‘there is something behind the 
hill’, i.e. ‘there is more to it than meets the 
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iii. Synecdoche. Example: bi-yadayya la bi- 
yadayka ‘Amr ‘with my own hands, not 
yours, ‘Amr’, i.e. ‘it’s my decision, for bet- 
ter or worse’. 

iv. Metonymy. Example: sabib al-mal sahib 
al-kalima ‘money talks’. 

v. Hyperbole. Example: baydat ad-dik ‘[as 
rare as] a cock’s egg’. 

vi. — Euphemism. Example: law dat siwar 
latamatni lit. ‘I wish a woman wearing a 
bracelet had hit me’, i.e. ‘if only a respect- 
able woman had slapped me [and not a 
woman of low status]’. 

vii. Epithet. Example: (ana) ibn jalad ‘I am a 
man of honor’. 

viii. Polyptoton. Example: dur ad-dawra wa- 
law darat xud ’asila wa-law barat ‘take a 
circuitous route, even though it is longer [if 
it is safer], and marry a noble lady, even if 
she is a spinster’. 

ix. Oxymoron. Example: as-sarr qalilubu 
katir ‘a little of evil is a lot’. 

x. Zeugma. Example: Sahddat al-fi'al xayr 
min Sahddat ar-rijal ‘the evidence shown 
by deeds is better than [a boasting] state- 
ment’. The word Sahdda has here a double 
meaning, ‘evidence’ and ‘statement’. 


Other popular features of proverbs include 
the fact that they have rhyme and therefore 
have more impact and are easy to memorize, 
e.g. “inda l-imtiban yukramu |-mar ?aw yuban 
‘at the time of test, one is either praised or 
disgraced’. Many proverbs are structured as 
> paronomasia (i.e. puns), e.g. man °atda 
gadabahbu adda ?adabahu ‘he who obeys his 
anger loses his manners’. Some proverbs take 
the form of chiasmus, e.g. kalb as-Sayx Sayx al- 
kilab ‘the master’s dog is the dogs’ master’. 


2.6 The contents of the matal 


The themes of the matal are numerous and var- 
iegated, covering almost every sphere of daily 
life. They include human relations, beliefs, values, 
aspirations, wishes, and good qualities of people, 
as well as their disappointments, frustrations, 
shortcomings, and negative characteristics. 
Many proverbs may be described as didac- 
tic since they give advice and guidance or 
warning and admonition, revealing the lessons 
learned from long experience, expressed with 
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great firmness, yet with engaging simplicity, e.g. 
ittaqi Sarr man? absanta ilayhi ‘protect yourself 
against the evil of the one to whom you have 
been kind’; la twaxxir ‘amal al-yawm li-gad 
‘don’t put off till tomorrow what you should 
do today’. 

Similar to fables, several proverbs have a 
background story whose moral or punch line 
has become a proverb. For instance, a person 
divorced his domineering wife. Another person 
who wished to marry her approached the for- 
mer husband seeking information about her. 
The latter answered: ‘is rajaban tara ‘ajaban 
‘live through the month of Rajab and you will 
see wonders’. The point is that since the month 
of Rajab was one of the months during which 
no wars were launched, the reply suggests that 
the wife will be obedient for a short period, 
after which problems will start again. Another 
interpretation is that although the husband 
hopes that they will live in harmony for some 
time, he should expect a war even in the month 
of Rajab. 


2.7. Variations of the matal 


Although proverbs are fairly cohesive, it is 
not unusual to find many parallel proverbs 
or different versions of the same proverb. For 
example, many proverbs referring to ‘stupidity’ 
begin with the word ’ahmagq ‘stupid, fool’, fol- 
lowed by names of different people or animals 
known for their folly or their foolish behavior, 
e.g. ’abmaq min Duga/Habannaqa/Saranbat 
(names of people who have acted foolishly, as 
recorded by some folktales), or ?abmaq min 
naama ‘ostrich’ or ’abmaq min al-qabid ‘ala 
l-m@ ‘he who tries to hold water in his hand’, 
with the variant ?abmaq min natih al-m@/as- 
saxr ‘he who butts the water/the rock’. 

Likewise, variation occurs through the use 
of different words in certain proverbs, e.g. al- 
*insan yudabbir wa-llah yuqaddir and al?insan 
bi-t-tafkir wa-llah bi-t-tadbir ‘man thinks/plans 
and God decides’ (parallel to ‘man proposes, 
God disposes’). 


2.8 Contradictory ’amtal 


As in many other languages, there are some 
contradictory proverbs, which suggests that 
they were coined by different people or in dif- 
ferent situations or circumstances, e.g. arsil 
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bakim wa-awsihi ‘send a wise man and give 
him instructions’ vs. ’arsil hakim wa-la tusihi 
‘send a wise man and do not give him instruc- 
tions’. Other examples include rubba kalima 
salabat ni‘ma ‘many a word has spoiled a favor’ 
vs. rubba kalima ?afadat niima ‘many a word 
has helped a favor’; al~i‘adda ’ifada ‘repetition 
is beneficial’ vs. at-tikrar li-I-bimdar ‘repetition 
is for donkeys’. 


2.9 Humor and the matal 


Many Arabic proverbs are characterized by 
humor, which is achieved by sarcasm, cyni- 
cism, irony, and even Schadenfreude. Although 
one may assume that some of them are based 
on real situations, familiarity with the situation 
is not necessary to understand the proverb in 
order to use it in similar circumstances, e.g. 
rabat ta@xud tar ?abiha wa-raja‘at hubla ‘she 
went out to avenge the death of her father 
and she returned pregnant’; mus kull man 
batt ‘ala badano maryul tabbax ‘not everyone 
who wears an apron is a cook’; il-fagir ?axad 
il-faqire u-jabu sabhdade zgire ‘the poor [man] 
married a poor [woman] and they got a little 
beggar’. 


2.10 Parallel’amtal between literary and 
spoken Arabic 


An interesting phenomenon concerning the two 
levels of Arabic, known as —> diglossia, is the 
existence of the same proverb in both strata. 
While one may assume a collateral develop- 
ment, some instances suggest the existence of 
a ‘translated version’ from one into the other 
(see Table r). 


Table 1. Literary and colloquial variants of 
proverbs 


Literary (fusha) Spoken Translation 
(Levantine 
‘“ammiyya) 
wafaqa Sann tanjara wa- ‘they suit , 
Tabaqa lagat gitaha each other 
mudd rijlak ‘ala qadd ‘stretch your 
‘ala qadr al- bsatak feet to the 
kis? mudd ijrék Size of the 
carpet/cover’ 
li-l-bitan’adan — il-hayit?ilha “Walls have 
idan ears 
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2.11 The use of the matal 


The fact that Arabic proverbs are one of the 
oldest genres of Arabic literature and that they 
play a key role in Arab lore and legacy demon- 
strates their popularity. Arabic proverbs have 
always been used in Classical Arabic texts, both 
in poetry and prose. This tendency has never 
ceased as modern Arab writers continue to 
incorporate proverbs into their narratives and 
verses. Moreover, the media at large are using 
proverbs widely in articles and in news bul- 
letins and other programs. In addition, Arabic 
proverbs may appear as titles of books and 
articles, as well as headlines, and in concluding 
remarks, both verbal and written. Furthermore, 
a striking development in recent years shows 
that in modern texts, speeches, and conversa- 
tion both literary and colloquial, proverbs are 
used indiscriminately, i.e. they cite proverbs 
from both strata of the language, the spoken 
and the literary, without indicating the different 
levels. This means that the traditional division 
between literary and colloquial proverbs, which 
was rigidly observed in the past, is no longer 
adhered to, either by writers or by speakers. 
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AVIHAI SHIVTIEL (Leeds) 


Pseudo-correction > Hypercorrection 


Pseudodual 


The notion of ‘pseudodual’ indicates the use of 
a dual ending after a noun to mark the plural, 
or to mark a number greater than one without 
specifying whether it is dual or plural. The phe- 
nomenon, which is known in most Arabic dia- 
lects, is restricted to paired parts of the human 
body (and the word for ‘parents’) typically 
those of most frequent occurrence. An example 
of such a pseudodual is arba‘ Zrén ‘four feet’. 
The definition and first comprehensive analy- 
sis of the phenomenon was given by Blanc, who 
wrote an extensive article about it in 1970. 
Before and after that, the phenomenon had 
been observed in several field studies. However, 
the problem has not yet been fully elucidated, 
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and for some characteristics relating to pseu- 
dodual, a more detailed analysis is needed. 

Pseudodual may be seen in the total perspec- 
tive of the development of the dual (Fontinoy 
1969). The cognitive origin of the dual as a 
category is debated. It may have developed 
by analogy out of natural dual, e.g. paired 
body parts, or it may have come about as a 
numerical category, simple dual. In older stages 
of Semitic, the dual is used extensively, both 
for natural and for simple dual. (Simple dual 
may also be referred to as ‘occasional’, ‘true’, 
or ‘enumerative’ dual.) The general develop- 
ment, in Semitic and other languages, is toward 
the weakening and final disappearance of the 
dual as a grammatical category. In Classical 
Arabic, the dual is a category very consistently 
expressed for all occurrences of ‘twoness’, be 
it natural or simple, and for all morphological 
classes. Any two items must be referred to by 
a dual ending suffixed to the term, verb, noun, 
adjective, or pronoun, and the morphology 
contains an almost complete set of dual forms 
for different morphological classes. In Arabic 
dialects — as in some other Semitic languages — 
the dual is considerably weakened. First, only 
the noun can be marked for dual, whereas 
verbs, adjectives, and other terms referring to 
a dual concept cannot be provided with a dual 
ending. Second, the use of dual as a cogni- 
tive category is reduced. Here, geographic and 
sociogeographical differences are at play. In 
Bedouin dialects, an extensive use of the dual 
as indicating any kind of twoness, simple or 
natural, may still occur. In Eastern urban dia- 
lects, for instance in Damascus, the simple dual 
does occur, but it is not obligatory. In Western 
North African urban dialects, the simple dual 
is not productive but is restricted to lexicalized 
items (often recognized by the ending -ayn), 
e.g. sa‘atayn ‘two hours’ (Caubet 1993). The 
natural dual, however, has survived in all dia- 
lects and social settings. Paired body parts are 
still regularly marked with a dual ending. The 
ending is always etymological -*ayn, the Old 
Arabic oblique case, most often realized as -én, 
but sometimes, as in North African dialects, -in. 
North African -in is in opposition to lexicalized 
simple dual in -*ayn, and similar morphologi- 
cal splits between simple dual and natural dual 
occur in single areas in the east as well. 

The precise number of paired body parts 
marked morphologically for dual varies from 
dialect to dialect, from two up to about a dozen. 
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For some of these paired body parts, the dual 
ending -*ayn is used regardless of whether it is 
thought of as a dual or as a plural, or, rather, 
it should be characterized as a plural rather 
than a dual. For these so-called pseudoduals, 
the actual information differs somewhat from 
dialect to dialect, or even between scholarly 
descriptions of the same dialect. 

The most common paired body parts pro- 
viding pseudoduals are probably those for 
‘eyes’, ‘ears’, ‘hands’, and ‘feet/legs’. These 
are, for instance, the ones given by Cowell 
(1964:367) for Damascus: ’azrén ‘feet/legs’, 
*idén ‘hands’, ‘énén ‘eyes’, and ?adanén ‘ears’; 
and for Morocco by Caubet (1993): sg. ‘in, 
pl. ‘inin ‘eyes’; sg. yidd, pl. yiddin ‘hands’; 
sg. wdan, pl. wadnin ‘ears’; sg. rzel, pl. razlin 
‘feet’. However, the set may be smaller, as well 
as larger. Thus, Grotzfeld (1965) points out 
that the forms razlén (from sg. ?azr ~ ragl ) and 
*idén are the ones typically used as plurals in 
Damascus. For Tunis, on the other hand, Singer 
(1984:453-454) reports a larger set of pseu- 
doduals: ‘aynin ‘eyes’, wudnin ‘ears’, kor‘in 
‘paws’, sub%n ‘nails’, yiddin ~ idin ‘hands’, 
fummin lit. ‘mouths’, sdgin ‘legs’, rukubtin 
‘knees’, xuddin ‘cheeks’, sennin ‘teeth, rows of 
teeth’, drain ‘arms’, karréztin ‘testicles’, waldin 
‘parents’ (the last one is common all over the 
Arabic world; see Blanc 1970:47). There are 
areas with a much wider range of pseudoduals, 
e.g. Malta and Djidjelli (eastern Algeria); for 
the latter, the following body parts have been 
listed, in addition to the ones mentioned above: 
wings, shoulders, thighs, elbows, nostrils, eye- 
brows, fingers, testicles, palms, horns, flanks, 
cheekbones, udders, guts, molars, and incisors 
(Margais, after Blanc 1970:47). 

Pseudodual is usually treated in connection 
with three other grammatical features, which 
are considered to be related to it: 


i. Parallel forms with a feminine ending -t 
affixed 
When a real dual is meant, and not a plu- 
ral, a special form with -t may have come 
into existence for those concepts that may 
form pseudoduals: ’azarten ‘a pair of feet/ 
legs’, ?ittén ‘a pair of hands’, ‘éntén ‘a pair 
of eyes’, ’adantén ‘a pair of ears’ (Cowell 
1964, for Damascus). The same forms for 
Damascus are given by Grotzfeld (1965), 
here with suffix: *idténi ‘my hands’, ?azarteni 


lil. 
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‘my legs’, ‘énténi ‘my eyes’, ’adnténi ‘ears’ 
(all terms obviously designating pairs). The 
t-forms can be found all over the Syro- 
Mesopotamian area, e.g. in Palestine, Mosul, 
Anatolia, Aleppo, and Baghdad, Bedouin 
dialects excluded (Blanc 1970:47, n. 22). 
The -t forms are later than the pseudodual, 
because they have the new ending with -n 
and are in opposition to the pseudodual. 


. Fluctuating principles of agreement 


A pseudodual noun takes an attribute or 
a predicate in either the feminine singular 
or the ‘broken’ plural: ?idén kbira or *idén 
kubar ‘big hands’. This may be compared 
to the common dual (‘true dual’), which 
normally takes an attribute or a predicate 
in the plural: bétén kubdar ‘two big houses’. 
Blanc (1970) devotes the most elaborate and 
speculative part of his article to the prob- 
lem of concordance. Having gone through 
extensive material, mostly for the Cairo 
dialect, he is able to state that the norm is 
plural concordance for dual nouns (bitén 
kubar ‘two big houses’), as against either 
plural or feminine singular concordance 
for plural (widan tawila or tuwal ‘long 
ears’), and either plural or feminine sin- 
gular concordance for pseudoduals (riglén 
simina or suman ‘fat legs’). Informants from 
Palestine, Damascus, and Baghdad confirm 
this picture, as does textual evidence from 
Malta and Bukhara (Blanc 1970:51ff.). The 
examples found indicate that the plural 
concordance is chosen in connection with 
enumerative constructions, where the con- 
cept of plurality is more clearly felt. This 
would be the ordinary case with true duals, 
while pseudoduals may be conceived of as 
enumerative or nonenumerative. 

Dual endings -*ay before pronominal suf- 
fixes, with the -1 dropped 

Those *ay- forms, which correspond to Old 
Arabic status pronominalis, are a conserva- 
tive feature, a residue from older language 
forms. The ordinary dual ending in the 
dialects is with -n, corresponding to the old 
status absolutus. For Damascus, the fol- 
lowing four -é forms are given: ?idék ‘your 
hands’, ’azrék ‘your feet/legs’, ‘énék ‘your 
eyes’, °>ddanék ‘your ears’ (Grotzfeld 1965; 
Cowell 1964). According to Cowell (1964), 
these terms are identical with the ones 
occurring as pseudoduals. For Tunis, Singer 
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(1984) lists the following as pseudodu- 
als connecting pronominal suffixes with -7 
forms: ‘aynik ‘your eyes’, wudnik ‘your 
ears’, xuddik ‘your cheeks’, sennik ‘your 
teeth’, yiddik ~ idik ‘your hands’, sdgik 
‘your legs’, wadldik ‘your parents’, but the 
following terms, which according to Singer 
are also pseudoduals, cannot be used with -7 
forms: drd‘in ‘arms’, korin ‘feet’, rukubtin 
‘knees’. In South Tunisian Bedouin dialects, 
forms like rukbik may occur. These -*ay 
forms are recorded from many dialects. See 
also Grotzfeld (1965), where two forms 
are defined as pseudoduals, as against four 
occurring with -é forms. 


Although the dual nouns in question are given 
with plural suffixes in Blanc and Singer (e.g. 
riglébum ‘their (many) feet’), it is obvious that 
they usually occur with singular suffixes and 
in reality denote natural dual, one set of a 
paired body part. A paired body part is usu- 
ally provided with a pronominal suffix, which 
acts as a determiner. The feature of short pro- 
nominal forms for certain paired body parts 
should thus be distinguished from the feature 
of pseudodual. Both are parallel developments 
of natural dual. They both demonstrate the 
high frequency of dual with body parts. The 
-*ay forms do not necessarily or mechanically 
coincide with the pseudodual forms, and they 
are not a secondary development dependent on 
the existence of pseudoduals. 

The textual evidence demonstrates that the 
dual ending with paired body parts had a plural 
function already in early Arabic texts (9th-cen- 
tury Christian texts), clearly so in Andalusian 
Arabic (13th century), and that the status pro- 
nominalis forms were, as could be expected, 
of the old -*ay type. The agreement situation, 
however, is not the same for modern dialects. 
The medieval texts sometimes reflect dialectal 
usage and disregard the use of Classical Arabic 
dual forms for adjectives and verbs, but when 
this is the case, both plural and feminine singu- 
lar agreement occur, regardless of the type of 
dual represented (Blanc 1970:5 4ff.) 

Pseudoduals, or similar phenomena, are 
known in other Semitic languages (for the fol- 
lowing, see Lipifski [1997:237ff.], unless other- 
wise stated). In Modern South Arabian, original 
plurals may be used as duals, e.g. nasfi ‘halves’, 
from sg. nasf. With paired body parts, dual 
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endings used to designate plural are first known 
from Assyro-Babylonian, e.g. erba Sépasu ‘four 
are his feet? (von Soden 1995:93, here called 
pluralis paucitatis). The form qatd(n) came to 
mean ‘hands [two or more]’. From Biblical 
Hebrew, there are examples like bakappeham 
‘in their hands’ (Blau 1976:66); Ses kandpayim 
‘six wings’. In Punic, p’mm refers to the paws 
of sacrificial animals. In all these three ancient 
languages, regular plural forms were used to 
designate the same words, which then acquired 
other lexical meanings. 

With regard to the development of the dual, 
the pseudodual seems to be one of a group 
of features defining an intermediate stage in 
Semitic, also including common usage of natu- 
ral dual, and a more or less rare or uncertain 
use of simple dual. To this stage belong modern 
Arabic dialects, Biblical Hebrew, and middle 
and late forms of Akkadian. Akkadian made 
extensive use of the dual in its early stages but 
replaced it gradually by plural, already from 
the Old Babylonian period onward. Biblical 
Hebrew used natural dual for body parts and a 
few other concepts, but only rarely for simple 
dual. 

A difference with regard to the cognitive sta- 
tus of natural and simple dual, respectively, can 
be traced in the general development of Semitic 
and Arabic but is particularly well articulated 
in the Arabic dialects. The cognitive differen- 
tiation between natural dual and simple dual is 
reflected morphologically. Pseudodual, together 
with the related or closely concurrent features 
of the residual status pronominalis for similar 
concepts, and the reestablishment of a ‘true’ 
dual with a -t after the emergence of pseudod- 
ual, is an indication of the strength of the natu- 
ral dual as a cognitive concept as opposed to 
the historically unstable enumerative or simple 
dual. This state of affairs is a synchronic one 
but may throw light on the (early) development 
of the dual in Arabic and Semitic. It is probably 
an ongoing process as well, and further stages 
of development may be expected. 
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KersTIN EKSELL (University of Copenhagen) 


Pseudoverb 


In all varieties of Arabic, there is in general a 
clear distinction between verbs and other parts 
of speech. Morphologically, only verbs have an 
opposition between perfect and imperfect, with 
subject-verb agreement in person-gender-num- 
ber shown by means of suffixes in the perfect 
and a combination of prefixes and suffixes 
in the imperfect. Even when a verb lacks cer- 
tain forms, as when Classical/Modern Standard 
Arabic laysa has no imperfect forms (> defec- 
tive verb), the existing forms can be readily 
assigned to a position in the verbal paradigm. 
There are also more subtle differences, as when 
a rst person singular object or possessor is 
shown by means of the suffix -ni (and its 
reflexes) with verbs, but -i/-ya (and its reflexes) 
with prepositions and nouns. Finally, there 
are syntactic differences, perhaps most clearly 
in the case of negation, where both Classical/ 
Modern Standard Arabic and the vernaculars 
distinguish negation of verbs from negation 
of other predicates: Classical/Modern Standard 
Arabic Ia/lam/lan vs. laysa, Egyptian Arabic 
ma...Si vs. mis, Syrian Arabic md vs. mi, etc. 
Nonetheless, there are some items that, though 
lacking the basic morphological properties of 
verbs, share at least some of their other prop- 
erties; these items are known as pseudoverbs 
(thus Brustad 2000:151-157, although there 
are terminological variants, e.g. quasi-verbs, 
Cowell 1964:412-416). 

Many pseudoverbs are originally nouns, 
prepositions, or adverbs, such as Syrian badd 
‘to want’ (originally ‘requirement’), ‘and ‘to 
have’ (originally, and still, in other contexts, 
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‘at’), ft ‘to be able to’ (originally, and still, in 
other contexts, ‘in’), Maltese hemm ‘there is’ 
(originally, and still, in other contexts, ‘there’). 
While most of these items retain an internal 
morphology that is completely nonverbal, there 
are occasional exceptions, so that the pseudov- 
erb ff in Syrian usually has a rst person form 
fi-ni, with the verbal suffix, whereas as a prepo- 
sition it takes the nonverbal suffix: fiy-yi ‘in 
me’ (Cowell 1964:479). Usually, however, the 
most decisive reason for analyzing these items 
as being at least partially verbal is that they 
negate like verbs, either obligatorily or at least 
preferably, depending on the item and the par- 
ticular vernacular under consideration. Thus, 
in Syrian Arabic, we find ma badd-ak Neg 
want-2ms ‘you do not want’, md fi-hon Neg in- 
3p ‘they cannot’ (Cowell 1964:412-416), and 
in Maltese, nr hemm-x Neg there-Neg ‘there 
is not’? (Comrie 1982; Borg and Azzopardi- 
Alexander 1997:89). (In applying negation as a 
criterion, it is important to test whether or not 
the variety of Arabic in question has extended 
its verbal negation more generally to nonver- 
bal elements; if so, then negation cannot be 
used, at least not without great care, as a test 
for pseudoverbs; see the discussion in Brustad 
2000:291-294.) Negation sometimes serves to 
distinguish between pseudoverb and other uses 
of the same item, as in Syrian Arabic md ‘and- 
i ‘I do not have’ vs. mu ‘and-i ‘is not at my 
place’. 

The construction illustrated in Syrian Arabic, 
sabr-ak ‘and-o rzal ‘your son-in-law has some 
men’ poses interesting questions concerning the 
argument structure of the pseudopredicate. In 
the Classical Arabic ancestor of the construc- 
tion, sabr-ak would be considered a preposed 
topic, with the suffix on the preposition a 
resumptive pronoun and rZal the subject of 
the clause, but there is evidence from different 
vernaculars of differing degrees of reinterpre- 
tation of this construction in the direction 
of subject-verb-object. In Syrian Arabic, for 
instance, the position of rzal can be occupied 
by a direct object pronoun, as in ‘and-i yd-ha 
‘T have it [fem.]’, badd-o ya-kon ‘he wants you 
[pl.]’ (Cowell 1964:545). In many vernaculars, 
the item in this position is incapable of trig- 
gering subject-verb agreement on an auxiliary 
marking temporal reference, e.g. Syrian Arabic 
kan ‘an-na dyuf ‘we had guests’ does not allow 
the 3rd person plural kan-u. (Tunis Arabic, by 
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contrast, does allow the auxiliary to agree with 
a 3rd person singular feminine possessum, but 
not with a plural possessum, even if feminine; 
cf. Comrie 1986.) Variation between differ- 
ent pseudoverbs can be seen in the fact that 
Syrian Arabic allows agreement between the 
auxiliary in this construction and the wisher 
with badd ‘to want’, but not with the possessor 
with ‘and ‘to have’, e.g. kan/kan-na badd-na 
‘we wanted’, but kdn/*kanna ‘an-na ‘we had’ 
(Cowell 1964:414). 

In addition to nonverbs that have acquired 
some verbal properties, the set of pseudoverbs 
can also be taken to include original verbs that 
have lost some verbal properties. For instance, 
in several vernaculars, an earlier verb ‘dd ‘to 
return’ has become an invariable particle mean- 
ing ‘still, again, then’, but still with verbal nega- 
tion (Brustad 2000:160-161); in Syrian Arabic, 
md‘dd ‘no longer’ not only still shows verbal 
negation but also permits optional subject-verb 
agreement, especially with rst and 2nd person 
subjects (Brustad 2000:161). 

One might also subsume under this category 
the use of personal pronouns as copulas with 
present time reference (Brustad 2000:157-158), 
especially in vernaculars where such pronouns 
take verbal negation to express a negative cop- 
ula, e.g. Moroccan Arabic m-ani-§ man-(h)na 
‘Tam not from here’ (Brustad 2000:296-301). 
In most of the varieties considered by Brustad, 
this negative copula is pragmatically marked, 
but in Maltese, a construction like intom nm’ 
intom-x magh-na ‘you are not with us’ is neu- 
tral, though existing alongside an alternative 
with invariable mhux (etymologically nr hu-x, 
i.e. negative of the 3rd person singular mas- 
culine pronoun) marking nonverbal negation: 
intom mbhux magh-na (Borg and Azzopardi- 
Alexander 1997:52-53). Finally, in some vari- 
eties, some participles used predicatively have 
taken on verbal characteristics, such as nega- 
tion in Kuwaiti Arabic md gadir marra wabda 
‘T couldn’t all of a sudden’, lit. ‘not being.able 
time one’ (Brustad 2000:289-291), even to the 
extent of taking 2nd person singular feminine 
verbal inflection before a suffixed object in 
Syrian Arabic, e.g. ’anti kdtab-ti ‘are you the 
one who wrote it?’, cf. verbal katab-ti ‘you 
wrote it’ (Cowell 1964:268-269). 

Pseudoverbs in Arabic vernaculars provide 
interesting data for diachronic studies of word 
classes, with items intermediate between verb 
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and nonverb arising as nonverbs are used ver- 
bally and acquire verbal characteristics or, less 
frequently, as verbs lose verbal characteristics 
as they are used nonverbally. 
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BERNARD Comrie (Max Planck Institute for 
Evolutionary Anthropology) 


Punctuation 


Punctuation (targim) is an important and cohe- 
sive device in written texts. Writers use punctu- 
ation to separate groups of words for meaning 
and emphasis; to signal the beginning or end of 
sentences, phrases or clauses; and to help avoid 
contextual ambiguity. 

Many written languages use punctuation 
marks, but their function differs across lan- 
guages. In the case of the Arabic language, punc- 
tuation marks (‘alamdat at-tarqim) are added to 
the Arabic script. Hence, punctuation in Arabic 
texts is constrained by the characteristics of 
Arabic script (e.g. the absence of capital let- 
ters). The use of punctuation marks is a modern 
invention in Arabic writing; Classical Arabic 
used other means to set off or highlight parts of 
the text, for instance by the use of a stroke over 
titles of sections in manuscripts, while Qur’anic 
manuscripts use a set of signs to indicate pauses 
in the recitation (‘alamat al-wadf). 

A short guide for the use of punctuation in 
—> Media Arabic is given in the "Ahram style 
book (Nafi‘ n.d.:42-47). For a fuller treatment, 
see Badawi a.o0. (2004:21-25), who point out 
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that punctuation marks tend to be used more 
frequently in Arabic writing than in Western 
writings (see also Khafaji 2001). 


rt. PUNCTUATION MARKS IN 
ARABIC 


Most Arabic punctuation marks have their for- 
mal equivalent marks in the English punctua- 
tion system. Examples of these marks: 


i. 


Ul. 


Iv. 


Vi. 


Vil. 


The full stop or period (muqgta) terminates 
sentences that are neither interrogatory 
nor exclamatory; it is also used for making 
acronyms and abbreviations in Arabic. 
The comma (fdsila) in Arabic has the form 
of an inverted waw . ; it signals a short 
pause and is used for separating words, 
phrases, or clauses in series; sometimes 
in Arabic, it is also used for delimiting 
sentences, and in such cases, the full stop 
functions as an end-of-paragraph marker; 
a double comma before and after a phrase 
introduces supplementary or explanatory 
material. 

The semicolon (fasila manqusa) in Arabic 
has the form ¢; it introduces a pause longer 
than a comma; the semicolon separates 
two clauses but at the same time indicates a 
linkage between the two; this linkage rela- 
tion between the two clauses can be con- 
trastive, additive, or emphatic. An example 
is given in the Ahram style book (Nafi‘ 
n.d.:44): dono ye ges) deadll pelell JS} Cae 
.yail ‘I went back to the ancient sources 
in order to verify the correctness of the 
text’. 

The colon (nugtatani ra siyyatani) intro- 
duces a clause or phrase that explains, 
illustrates, amplifies, or restates what 
comes before it; colons can introduce direct 
quotations as well. 

The question mark (‘alamat al-istifham) in 
Arabic printing has the form § ; it termi- 
nates a direct question; it tends to be used 
also after indirect questions (Badawi a.o. 
2004:2.4). 

The exclamation mark (‘alamat at-ta‘ajjub) 
terminates an emphatic phrase or sentence 
that conveys happiness, sadness, surprise, 
or a prayer. 

Double quotation marks (‘alamat al- 
istishad) in Arabic usually have the form 


Vill. 


Xi. 
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.>>; they enclose direct quotations; 
they are also used for highlighting a word 
or phrase in written texts; some writers use 
this mark to introduce proper nouns. 

The dash (Sarta or Sarta °’afagiyya) serves 
as equivalent of the phrase ‘from, up to’ 
when used between numbers (e.g. \1-YY 
‘16-23’); it is also used in enumerations 
after the numeral, and in the representa- 
tion of conversations (NafiS n.d.:44). In 
literary texts it may also be used as a sepa- 
rator for adverbs like ’aydan and kadadlika 
‘also’ or matalan ‘for example’ (Badawi 
a.0. 2004:23). 

Double dash marks (Sartatdni) enclose 
supplementary or explanatory material; 
the inclusion of such material marked by 
double dashes does not essentially alter the 
meaning of the sentence, for example: (¢.\, 
La gl all ae) — ‘my father — God rest his 
soul — was a God-fearing man’. 

Dots (..., the ellipsis mark; at-talat nuqdat) 
indicate the omission of one or more words 
in the sentence or the omission of one or 
more sentences. In the Ahram style book, 
the use of the three dots for purposes 
other than the indication of an ellipsis is 
explicitly disapproved (Nafi‘ n.d.:47), but 
in literary texts three (or sometimes more) 
dots are used quite frequently, sometimes 
even after the conjunction wa- ‘and’ to 
indicate a certain suspense (Badawi a.o. 
2004:23). The use of two dots (nuqtatani 
mutajdawiratayni) in newspapers is allowed 
only for titles consisting of two parts, e.g. 
eine Along ... Wgrnll 4 Le ‘protection of 
the consumer; protection of the producer’ 
(Nafi‘ n.d.:47). 

The diagonal line / (as-Sarta al-m@ila) is 
used for separating hour and minute in 
expressions for time (e.g. A/Y. 8/30 for half 
past 8); it is also used for separating day, 
month, and year in expressions for dates 
(e.g. Y/\/Y..\ 2/1/2001 for the second day 
of January 2001). In reference to Quranic 
verses, the diagonal mark separates the 
number of the verse and the sura/chap- 
ter number in which the verse appears 
(e.g. \&/\¥ 14/13 for sura 14, verse 13); 
the diagonal also functions as the decimal 
point in Arabic numbers (e.g. \/%. 1/50 
in Arabic represents one and a half). The 
diagonal mark also separates alternatives 


<<... 
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or combined notions, e.g. ‘the Egyptian- 
Moroccan treaty’ .:jolV/(specll gle, and 
in physics notations like ‘kilowatt/hour’ 
clulcls sh. In imitation of the English use 
of and/or, it is also used in the expression 
gig wa-Paw. 

xii. Parentheses ( ) (gawsdni) introduce supple- 
mentary, parenthetic, or explanatory mate- 
rial into the sentence, and the introduced 
material complements the information of 
the sentence; parentheses are also used 
for citations both within and outside a 
sentence; references to publication sources 
appear in parentheses. 

xiii. Brackets [ ] (qawsani murabba‘ani or 
gqawsani bi-zawdyd q@ima) are used for 
inserting material that is not part of the 
original text in such cases as editorial 
interpolations. 


2. CAPITALIZATION AND 
ABBREVIATIONS IN ARABIC 


Arabic script does not use capitalization for 
marking proper nouns or marking the begin- 
ning of sentences. In contrast, capitalization 
in English is used for marking proper nouns 
(e.g. ‘Lebanon’), as well as the beginning of 
sentences and acronyms (e.g. ‘BBC’). English 
texts distinguish between capital and noncapi- 
tal forms. 

In Arabic script, proper nouns are not 
marked. Some Arabic newspapers use double 
quotations or parentheses for marking proper 
nouns, but this is not a general practice. 

Arabic writers utilize different means for 
marking > abbreviations in Arabic script. One 
method is to use the dot notation (e.g. bi.bi.si. 
- + @- @ for BBC’). For foreign abbrevia- 
tions like ‘BBC’, the Latin letters are transcribed 
into their Arabic form and are separated from 
each other by period or space. 

In some cases, no space or period appears in 
between, and because of the special characteris- 
tics of Arabic script, the spaces between letters 
are understood. This is possible because Arabic 
script distinguishes between the initial, medial, 
final, and isolated forms for letters of the alpha- 
bet. In bibisi ~ .2(. (BBC), for example, all 
the 7 letters are in final forms and are not joined 
with the following letters. If bibist were not 
an abbreviation, the 7 letters would have been 
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joined with the next letters and would have 
appeared in their medial form. 

In this example, the appearance of 7 ¢¢ in its 
final form instead of the medial introduces a 
form of semispace in Arabic script, which may 
signal the presence of an abbreviation. This 
special form of capitalization in Arabic script 
by switching among initial/medial/final forms 
has been traditionally used as one of the mecha- 
nisms for introducing some of the abbreviations 
in Arabic, e.g. ° (‘alayhi s-salam ‘peace upon 
him’), J 3 (al-Qilyubi in a-Safil’s book), 5 c 
(al-Halabi in a&s-Safit’s book). There are also 
cases such as —ii| (as-Sarib ‘the commentator’) 
and .»\ (intabd ‘it is finished’), in which the 
abbreviations end in letters with medial forms 
instead of final forms. 

The other mechanism for forming abbrevia- 
tions in Arabic is to join the letters of the abbre- 
viation similar to a normal word, rather than 
switching between the different forms. 

In general, in Arabic script, because of the 
possibility of final forms of letters that do 
not attach to the next letter, the use of space 
for separating words can be relaxed without 
affecting the readability of Arabic texts. This 
characteristic of the Arabic script does not exist 
in Latin scripts. 
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Note from the General Editor 


With the publication of its fourth volume, the Encyclopedia of Arabic Language and Linguistics 
(EALL) is now complete; a comprehensive index to the entire encyclopedia will be published 
separately. The editors are grateful to all authors who contributed to the encyclopedia. They also 
wish to express their thanks to the copy-editors, Margaret Owen (vol. I) and Carolyn Russ (vols. 
I-IV), for their meticulous and painstaking correction of the text. The publication of this encyclo- 
pedia would have been impossible without the generous help of the Middle Eastern staff at Brill’s. 
Throughout the project, Ingrid Heijckers has been a pillar of strength. She coordinated the project 
from the beginning in the most efficient way possible, and whenever there were complications, she 
could always be counted upon to come up with a creative solution. 


Obviously, in a work of this scope, mistakes and omissions are inevitable. All users are invited to 
send their corrections and suggestions to the publisher. There is one mistake, however, for which 
we should like to make amends here: in volume III, the article on Omani Arabic by Clive Holes 
has inadvertently been ascribed to Lutz Edzard. We deeply regret this error and should like to offer 
our apologies both to Prof. Holes and to Dr. Edzard. 


The Encyclopedia of Arabic Language and Linguistics Online will be launched in 2009. The 
online edition will contain all content of the print edition and new content will be added on a regu- 
lar basis. New articles will be elaborations or updates of themes already discussed in the EALL, or 
will be new entries that are relevant to the field. Just like the print edition, the EALL Online will 
comprehensively cover all aspects of Arabic languages and linguistics. It will be interdisciplinary in 
scope and will represent different schools and approaches in order to be as objective and versatile 
as possible. The online edition will be cross-searchable, cross-referenced and regularly updated. 


Kees Versteegh 
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Qaf 
1. OAF IN ARABIC AND SEMITIC 


Oaf is the name of the 21st letter of the Ara- 
bic alphabet. In surveys of Modern Standard 
Arabic, /q/ is regularly described as a voiceless 
velar or uvular plosive/stop (cf., e.g., Kastner 
1981:45-46). While this description reflects 
the pronunciation in Modern Standard Arabic 
and in some dialects, it is very likely that the 
uvular stop regularly transcribed as g in Arabic 
linguistics was a nonemphatic (nonvelarized) 
voiced counterpart to k (IPA [e]) (cf., eg., 
Versteegh 2001:21). As one of the huruf ’aqsa 
I-lisan ‘the sounds at the remotest part of the 
tongue’, Ibn Jinni groups q together with k 
and j in the context of discussing co-occur- 
rence restrictions within the root (cf. Fleisch 
1958a; Bakalla 1982:189). In a global survey 
of phoneme systems in modern times, Mad- 
dieson (1984:214) lists a long voiced velar plo- 
sive /g:/ as being specific for Arabic (dialects), 
Somali, Punjabi, and Shilha. Taking a wider 
Semiticist’s perspective, the variety of pronun- 
ciations of /q/ has also been attested elsewhere, 
both diachronically and synchronically. In the 
Akkadian writing system, /q/ and /g/ were 
not systematically distinguished (cf. von Soden 
1995:34; Lipifski 2001:144-145), and there 
was only one sign for the CV-sequences ag, ak, 
and aq. Rather than reflecting inherent ‘weak- 
nesses’ of the Sumero-Akkadian syllabary, this 
circumstance may well testify to an early variety 
of pronunciation as is also present in the mod- 
ern Arabic dialects. Whereas the velar quality 
of Arabic /q/, as pronounced in Modern Stand- 


ard Arabic, corresponds to glottalization in 
modern Ethio-Semitic ([k’]), it is also the case 
that Arabic and Go‘az gatala evolved to gdddala 
in modern Ethio-Semitic (unless the latter verb 
is associated with the root g-d-l, as in Hebrew; 
cf. Leslau 1987:452). 

/q/has straightforward correspondences across 
Semitic, with the aforementioned postglottal- 
ized variant [k’] in modern Ethio-Semitic. Old 
Aramaic // also has a variant /q/ in some lexical 
items, e.g. ’ar@ and ’argd ‘earth’. Putting this 
observation into context, Lipifski (2001:147) 
notes that a spectographic analysis shows that 
[q] is situated somewhere on a scale between 
[d] and [S]. The letter <q> is also used to render 
<k> in (mainly Greek) loanwords in Hebrew 
and Aramaic so as to avoid postvocalic spiran- 
tization, as well as in loanwords that made it 
into Arabic via Syriac (e.g. gantin < kanon). 
But <q> was also used in Arabic to render a 
number of words written with <g> in the source 
language, e.g. gibti ‘Copt(ic)’ < aigiéptios. 


2. OAF IN CLASSICAL ARABIC 


The fact that /q/ was an unaspirated stop with 
both voiced and voiceless variants at an early 
stage of the history of Arabic can be deduced 
from general linguistic considerations and from 
information provided by the Arab grammar- 
ians (on the importance of Sibawayhi’s Kitab 
for historical Arabic dialectology in general, 
see Levin 1999). Blanc (1969), taking up pro- 
posals made by Jean Cantineau and André 
Martinet, argues in terms of a linguistic push- 
chain mechanism. An early Semitic /g/ as part 
of a homorganic velar triad of phonemes /g- 
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k-q/, was fronted to [g’], [j], etc., as Semitic 
/q/ had developed mainly in a Bedouin milieu 
toward [c], thus creating homophones, e.g. 
faqr ‘poverty’ vs. fagr ‘dawn’, which were to 
be avoided. Thus, a dialectal split between a 
gaf gayr ma‘quda ‘non-tied q’, corresponding 
to [q], and a gaf ma‘qida ‘tied q’, correspond- 
ing to [G] and sometimes even [k], emerged 
(Blanc 1969:22). Blanc (1969:29-30) sketches 
the following three-stage scenario, reflecting the 
assumed push-chain process within the velar 
phoneme inventory: 


i. Proto-Arabic and Common 
Semitic 


aw 9 QO 
| 


g 
x 


an 


ii. Earliest Arabic 


§ 4 & - 

x - k §& 
iii. Oldest Arabic (‘arabiyya) 

§ q- & 

x - k § 


From the perspective of native Arab(ic) gram- 
mar, it is noteworthy that Sibawayhi (Kitab 
§565) classifies /q/ among the > majhura con- 
sonants, which are opposed to the mahmiisa 
consonants (cf., e.g., Al-Nassir 1993:36-41; 
Carter 2004:126). Except for the consonants /q/ 
and /t/ in their modern pronunciation, Sibaway- 
hi’s opposition between majhira vs. mabmusa 
corresponds exactly to the modern opposition 
[voiced] vs. [devoiced] (cf., e.g., Fleisch 195 8b; 
Odisho 1988), pace Lipinski (2001:144), who 
conceptualizes majhtira as ‘fortis’ vs. ‘lenis’. 
Following Garbell (1958), Blanc (1967:306- 
307) suggested the terms ‘nonbreathed’ for 
majhir(a), and ‘breathed’ for mahmiis(a), in an 
attempt to reconcile the terminology in Arabic 
grammatical sources with modern concepts. 
Regarding the phonetic quality of /q/, Brav- 
mann (1934:45) quotes from the Taj al-‘artis 
(s.v. gaf): wa-hiya ’amtanu I-burufi wa~asahhu- 
ha jarsan ‘it [sc. q| is the most solid of the 
sounds and the most real in terms of tone’, a 
definition which in all its vagueness is compat- 
ible with both the characterization by the Arab 
grammarians and the evidence in modern times, 
pointing to a higher sonority of [q] in com- 


parison with [k]. Beyond the evidence adduced 
above, there is also circumstantial evidence 
in written Arabic that compels us to view the 
voiced pronunciation /q/ as at least one statisti- 
cally significant variant in the early stages of 
Arabic. Brockelmann (1908:121), referring to 
az-ZamaxSari’s Mufassal (§ 695b), adduces the 
Old Arabic variant zaqgar of saqar ‘fire in hell’, 
which can be best explained by suprasegmental 
assimilation with respect to voicing (s < z, in 
this case presupposing a voiced [q]). 

While /q/ is clearly not an ‘emphatic’ con- 
sonant (pronounced with > ’itbaq, i.e. [+A(d- 
vanced)T(ongue)R(oot)]), as evidenced by Form 
VIII verbs like igtaraba ‘to draw near’, in which 
the tinfix is not partially assimilated with 
respect to emphasis (cf. Versteegh 2001:21), it 
does belong, together with /x/, /g/, and the four 
emphatics to the buruf musta‘liya ‘ascending 
sounds’. These consonants have the effect of 
emphaticizing preceding nonemphatic conso- 
nants, as in sabaqtu > sabaqtu ‘I preceded’, 
due to their postvelar articulation (cf. Blanc 


1969:19). 
3. OAF IN THE ARABIC DIALECTS 


The array of different pronunciations of /q/, i.e. 
unvoiced, voiced, palatalized, or even plain [k], 
dates well back in history (cf. Rabin 1951:55- 
56, 125-126). Fischer and Jastrow (1980:52), 
as well as Kaye and Rosenhouse (1997:270), 
provide an overview of this broad scope of 
pronunciation. While the ‘school pronuncia- 
tion’ of /q/ is indeed attested in some Syrian, 
Mesopotamian, and North African dialects, 
/q/ surfaces as [k] in those dialects (e.g. cen- 
tral Palestinian ones) which have palatalized 
original /k/. In many Bedouin dialects as well 
as in most of the Arabian Peninsula, /q/ sur- 
faces as [G], [d3], or even as [dz]. Fricative [y] 
is attested in some Mesopotamian dialects (cf. 
Fischer and Jastrow 1980:143), where [q] and 
[y] are ‘switched’ in pronunciation (cf. also Al- 
Nassir 1993:40). Interestingly, some dialects 
in Yemen and the central Najd have palatal- 
ized [d3] for /q/ and [t/] for /k/ (> kaSkasa), a 
parallelism that reflects again the assumed old 
voiced quality of /q/. A voiceless glottal stop [?] 
is the most common reflex of /q/ in the cities 
around the Mediterranean as well as in most 
of Syria and Lebanon. This sound shift may be 
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explained by the glottal co-occlusion that some- 
times accompanies the pronunciation of voice- 
less [q] (cf. Blanc 1969:26). Some place-names, 
as well as cultural and religious terms, do not 
undergo this sound change, notably al-qabira 
‘Cairo’ and al-qur’dn ‘the Ouran’ (‘Jerusalem’, 
however, winds up phonetically as [al?uds]). 
Sociolinguistic factors can affect the pronuncia- 
tion of /q/ as well. Blanc (1969:22) mentions 
a passage in Ibn Xaldin’s Mugaddima where 
the sociolinguistic implications of the q/g split 
are discussed. Versteegh (2001:137-138) draws 
attention to the fact that the Muslim gilit dialect 
of the Baghdad area has had a higher prestige 
than galtu dialects of the province, even though 
the pronunciation [q] is more closely associated 
with Classical Arabic. The phonetic surface 
[G] being one of the shibboleths of Bedouin 
pronunciation, this observation underlines once 
more the role of the Bedouin as arbiters in lin- 
guistic matters. 
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Qawl > Kalam 


Qaltu Arabic > Iraq 
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Qiraat 


The gira@at (sg. girda) represent the vast cor- 
pus of Quranic readings that are tradition- 
ally linked to the textual transmission and 
recitation of Islam’s sacred book. It is to the 
skeletal text (rasm) of the Our’an that all of 
these readings are ultimately bound, reflecting 
subtle variations in the linguistic features of 
the text. The nature of variance among these 
readings ranges from differences and distinc- 
tions which occur at the morphosyntactic and 
morphophonological levels of the Quranic text 
and are seemingly of an infinitesimal counte- 
nance, to those in which the nature of variance 
is more pronounced and reflected in consonan- 
tal variants and manifest instances of exegetical 
interpolation. These readings were the subject 
of critical grammatical analysis and scrutiny 
by the earliest Arabic grammarians as they 
attempted to accommodate their grammatical 
features within the confines of a general theory 
of language. Naturally, the gir@at not only 
serve as important sources for the linguistic 
situation in early Islam, but they also pro- 
vide insights into attitudes toward the language 
of scripture and developments in grammati- 
cal thinking during the early periods. Modern 
scholarship has often referred to readings under 
the rubric Quranic variants, although, theoreti- 
cally speaking, many of them are not deviations 
from the standard text but rather encapsulate 
intrinsic facets of its articulation. 


rt. HISTORY OF QIRA’A AND THE 
ISSUES OF CANON 


Classical Muslim sources relate that in the life- 
time of the Prophet, the whole of the Qur’an 
was not collected together in a single document 
(ne varietur textus receptus) but was partly 
preserved on sheets of parchment, the ribs 
and shoulder blades of animals, the stalks of 
palms, and above all memorized in the hearts 
of men. Despite the suggestion that following 
the Wars of Apostasy in 11/633 a collection 
of the Qur’dn was sanctioned by the second 
caliph Abia Bakr, it is the third caliph, ‘Utman 
ibn ‘Affan (r. 23-35/644-656) who is for- 
mally credited with having commissioned an 
official collection of the Qur’an. This version 
was imposed as the standard codex (mushaf) 
throughout the territories of the state. It was 


in these regions that traditions of reciting and 
preserving the sacred text had been established 
by the Companions who settled there. Tradi- 
tion states that differences and disagreements 
regarding the recitation of the sacred text led to 
‘Utman’s intervention. He appointed an edito- 
rial committee that was led by a scribe of the 
Prophet, Zayd ibn Tabit (d. 32/652-653). An 
official codex comprising the skeletal text of 
the Our’an was produced, and four recensions 
of this master copy were sent to major cities 
and garrison towns (’amsdr), including Mecca, 
Kufa, Basra, and Damascus; a further copy 
was retained in Medina. None of these original 
codices has survived, although genres of writing 
devoted to collating the orthographical features 
of indigenous codices do refer to instances of 
their being used as prototypes for the transcrip- 
tion of further copies (Dani, Muqni‘ 102.1 5-19; 
Cook 2004:103-104; Schoeler 1992:21-27). 
Qur’dn readers associated with indigenous 
cities developed syntheses (ixtiydrat) of read- 
ings which were sourced to luminaries among 
the Companions. They were identified as hav- 
ing derived their readings from the Prophet, 
defining a theoretical hierarchy of authority for 
the transmission of gira@’at. The term ~ harf 
(pl. burif and ’abruf) was used to designate 
a reader’s specific lectio or reading. Minor 
variations among these readings were said to be 
sanctioned in a Prophetic tradition which refers 
to the Our’dn being revealed in several modes 
or buruf, and declares that each of these modes 
was liturgically valid. One reason given by tra- 
ditional scholarship for the existence of so many 
Quranic variants was that they were partially a 
reflection of the dialectal diversity of the indig- 
enous Arab tribes, who were granted a measure 
of latitude in their recitation of the sacred text 
(> pre-Islamic Arabic). Their syntactic, phono- 
logical, and morphological conventions and idi- 
osyncrasies were enshrined within the corpus of 
readings (Ibn Qutayba, Muskil 39.1-12). The 
textus receptus or imam distributed by ‘Utman 
was apparently transcribed on parchment in the 
so-called scriptio defectiva: certain long vowels 
were not physically represented in this script. A 
system of short vowel annotation had not yet 
been developed, and the use of diacritics to dis- 
tinguish individual consonants was somewhat 
irregular. The Arabic script consisted of 15 
basic graphemes which, through the addition 
of diacritic dots, produced the 28 characters 
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required for its phonemic repertoire, allowing 
single homographs to represent more than one 
phoneme. There has been the suggestion that 
the proliferation of Quranic readings was the 
result of ambiguities created by the incipient 
nature of the Arabic script; however, within 
the reading tradition it was always maintained 
that oral mechanisms for the transmission of 
readings retained overall hegemony, essentially 
governing the articulation of the written text, 
which served as a mnemonic aid. 

Given that the vast majority of gird’at reflected 
differences concerning vocalic values, conso- 
nantal variants, and the appendage of conju- 
gational markers, the skeletal text promulgated 
by ‘Utman accommodated a large number of 
these readings. However, contraventions of the 
skeletal boundaries set by the ‘Utmanic codices 
were not permitted, despite the fact that eminent 
Companions of the Prophet such as ‘Abdallah 
Ibn Mas‘ad (d. 32/652), "Ubayy ibn Ka‘b (d. 
20/641 or 22/643), “Aba Masa al’AS‘ari (d. 
42/662 or 52/672), and Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687- 
688) all possessed personal codices which 


Figure 1. The Seven Readers selected by Ibn Mujahid. 


Transmission of the gira@at: 


Principal Companions 


Ibn ‘Abbas 


Aba d-Darda’ 


‘Alt ibn ’Abi Talib 


retained exegetical interpolations and conso- 
nantal variants inconsistent with the standard- 
ized text. A consensus of readings gradually 
developed, with different cities adopting gird’at 
identified with individual readers who sourced 
their lectiones to earlier authorities. It is appar- 
ent that when Ibn Mujahid (d. 324/936) com- 
posed a work collating seven Quranic readings 
associated with seven distinguished readers, he 
was guided to a large extent by the preeminent 
status these readings had already acquired in 
their indigenous cities (see Fig. 1). Besides, ear- 
lier figures had already collated collections of 
readings which served as the principal sources 
for his work. 

It is important to bear in mind the nature 
of variance among these gir@at. The Ouran 
consists of some 6,236 separate verses, and 
given that the length of a verse and the units 
of semantically independent speech contained 
within verses varies, instances of differences 
among readings were frequently confined to the 
vocalic values of one or more lexemes within 
a single verse. For example, Ibn Mujahid’s 


Prophetic source 


Utman ‘Umar Ibn Mas‘tid 7Ubayy ibn Ka‘b 


ee 


Successor figures and those who narrated their synthesis of readings sourced to companions 


Ibn Katir Nafi‘ al-Kisa’t Hamza ibn Habib “Asim Ibn ‘Amir Aba ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala@ 
(d. 120/738) (d. 169/785) (d. 189/805)  (d.156/773) = (d. 127/745) (d. 118/736) (d. 154/771) 
(Mecca) (Medina) (Kufa) (Kufa) (Kufa) (Damascus) (Basra) 


The Seven Readers cited in Ibn Mujahid’s Kitab as-sab‘a for their synthesis of readings (ixtiydrat) 
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collection of seven readings is essentially an 
inventory of the documented differences among 
established readers and is consistently confined 
to the voweling of individual phonemes in 
addition to consonantal variants in respect of 
conjunctions, suffixes, and prefixes in selected 
verses of the Qur’an. Many individual verses 
have no recorded differences. Critical to Ibn 
Mujahid’s survey of readings was an introduc- 
tion to the approaches adopted by readers to 
sundry phonological phenomena, such as > 
*imala ‘fronting or inclination of the vowel a’; 
tabqiq al-hamza ‘giving the > hamza its full 
articulation’; > *idgam (iddigam) ‘assimilatory 
processes’; > kindya ‘the articulation of pro- 
nouns’; and ya@at al-’idafa ‘the pronunciation 
of possessive suffixes formed in the rst person 
singular’. Criteria for the acceptance of a read- 
ing included compatibility with the “Utmanic 
codices, consistency with the conventions of 
the > ‘arabiyya, and a valid chain of authority. 
The principle that gir@at had to be based on 
a legacy of defined precedents was accentu- 
ated within this arrangement, becoming one 
of the axioms of the reading tradition. Ibn 
Qutayba (213-276/829-889) made the point 
that, although the earliest generations of read- 
ers had exercised the license granted to them by 
the Prophetic statement concerning the Qur’an 
being revealed in seven ’abruf, later generations 
of readers were simply drawing from the pool 
of readings circumscribed by earlier luminar- 
ies. Thus, by the 3rd/9th century the corpus of 
canonical readings had effectively been deter- 
mined. Any reading meeting these conditions 
was to be considered Qur’anic in the strict sense 
of the word. Such readings could claim liturgi- 
cal authority as representing the literal speech 
of God (kalam Allah) and were deemed to be 
valid for devotional acts of worship in which 
the recitation of scripture was obligatory. 

The nature of variance among readings led 
John Wansbrough to argue that such infinitesi- 
mal differences do not seem to have justified the 
imposition of the “Utmanic codex, especially 
since minimal deviation from the canon could 
be justified by reference to the interpretation of 
the Prophetic tradition sanctioning the differ- 
ent modes or burtif in which the Qur’an was 
revealed (Wansbrough 1977:44-45). He was 
of the view that traditional discourse on this 
subject had an etiological function, aimed at 
creating the impression of the early existence 
of a canonical body of scripture. This view 


assumes that the ’abruf doctrine was entirely 
arbitrary; however, the classical tradition seems 
to imply that it was equally governed by the 
strictures of precedent, and this appears evident 
in the readers’ formulation of buruf and ixti- 
yarat. Given that the issue here is the devotional 
value of readings, ‘infinitesimal differences’ 
were deemed critical. Conversely, John Burton 
argued that variant readings were the conscious 
product of attempts to circumvent legal incon- 
sistencies in the text of the Qur’dn (1977:141- 
146). Yet, this particular view does not account 
for the numerous readings which were univocal 
in nature. 

Accepting the existence of written Quranic 
materials in the early tradition, Gerhard Luling 
has propounded the theory that the text of the 
Quran and its many readings were config- 
ured around a Ur-text consisting of pre-Islamic 
Christian strophic hymns; his argument is that 
the incipient nature of the Arabic script allowed 
Islamic scholars to rework and reinterpret these 
texts, reconciling them with the established 
Arabic vernacular that had hitherto gained 
ascendancy (Luling 2003:12-18). Employing 
a similar framework, Christoph Luxenberg (a 
pseudonym) contended that the lexical and 
syntactic structures of the Qur’dn were essen- 
tially Syro-Aramaic in origin. Accordingly, he 
suggested that the readings associated with the 
Quran had been the product of the editorial 
endeavors of later Islamic scholarship. Such 
views dismiss the perspectives presented by 
traditional literature and reflect a belief that the 
authority of the oral tradition was contrived by 
later scholarship (Luxenberg 2007:22-32). 


2. THE OIRA’?AT AND THE 
SYNTHESIS OF EARLY 
GRAMMATICAL THOUGHT 


The Qur’an provided a preliminary frame- 
work for the development of Arabic linguistic 
thought, engendering activities in the field of 
orthographical improvements, conventions for 
the recitation of scripture, collating codices, 
and the lexical explication of the sacred text. 
However, it was never the intention that this 
sacred language should serve as the principal 
basis for a normative model of Arabic gram- 
mar (Carter 2004:48-49). Rather, the linguis- 
tic configuration and structure of the Qur’an 
together with the extensive range of variations 
offered by the gira@at provided grammarians 
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with a profusion of data, which they used to 
give context and definition to their own derived 
grammatical constructs and theories. 

Working toward a detailed description and 
study of the language of the Arabs, the earliest 
generations of grammarians explored a range 
of linguistic sources. These included the Qur’an 
together with its gird’at; the speech conventions 
of the Bedouin; the poetry of the Arabs; and 
proverbs and idiomatic expressions. The early 
grammarians generally accepted the sacrosanct 
status of the skeletal outline of the ‘Utmanic text, 
adhering to the prevailing consensus regarding 
the authoritative status of established readings. 
Yet, because of their interest in the intrinsic 
theoretical value of such materials, they were 
prepared to defend grammatically those gira at 
whose canonical status was judged to be dubi- 
ous. It has been argued that grammarians delib- 
erately accepted an abstract distinction between 
the Our’dn and the girdat, allowing them to 
be critical of the latter (Baalbaki 1985:3 1-32). 
Nevertheless, given the intimate nature of the 
relationship between the two sources, such an 
approach was theologically controversial, par- 
ticularly when it came to commenting on the 
grammatical idiosyncrasies of readings whose 
canonical status was incontrovertible. The issue 
seemingly separated readers from grammar- 
ians, leaving its mark on the grammatical and 
exegetical literature of later periods. 

Classical biographical literature is replete 
with references to theoretical discussions 
among early luminaries, which are inspired by 
attempts to explicate the grammatical features 
and idiosyncrasies of various girdat. A typical 
example of this type of discussion is preserved 
by Ibn Sallam (139-232/757-847) in his sur- 
vey of the classes of ancient poets (Tabaqat 
32.16-20). Two rather prominent early Basran 
figures, Aba ‘Amr ibn al-“Ala (d. 154/771) and 
sa ibn Umar at-Taqafi (d. 149/766), are said 
to have expressed their disagreement regarding 
the effective cause (> “illa) of the grammati- 
cal inflection of Q. 34/10, yd jibdlu ’awwabi 
ma‘ahu wa-t-tayr(a) ‘mountains, sing [God’s] 
praises and you birds, too’. The issue was the 
cause of the accusative inflection of at-tayr(a). 
‘Isa ibn Umar argued that a vocative agent gov- 
erned its inflection; this was rejected by ‘Aba 
‘Amr, who identified a process of ellipsis. Both 
readers agreed about the accusative inflection 
of the verse, but they disagreed as to its gram- 
matical rationale. One has to bear in mind that 


this report occurs in a late biographical source. 
Nevertheless, the level of discourse appears 
to be somewhat advanced and commensurate 
with the technical treatment of girdat that one 
encounters in the Kitab of Sibawayhi (d. 180/ 
796), the earliest systematic grammatical text. 
sa ibn ‘Umar is linked with an early Mec- 
can reader, Ibn Muhaysin (d. 123/740), who 
is recorded as having developed a synthesis 
of readings (ixtiyar) based on a system of 
‘arabiyya (Ibn al-Jazari, Gaya II, 167.15-20; 
Ibn Mujahid, Sab‘a 65.4-9). It was at vari- 
ance with the general consensus on readings 
reached by the Meccans and contravened the 
rasm of the ‘Utmanic codex. Such was the 
preoccupation with the grammatical features 
of readings among early ‘reader-grammarians’ 
that some scholars such as Kees Versteegh ini- 
tially accepted that introspection of this kind 
seemingly provided the background for the 
development of grammatical thought; however, 
Versteegh subsequently concluded that exegeti- 
cal frameworks formulated for the exigencies of 
grappling with the meanings of scripture real- 
istically conferred a more feasible theoretical 
framework for the development of the gram- 
matical tradition (Versteegh 1990:23 8-239). 
In Sibawayhi’s Kitab, references to qira’at are 
often in the context of demonstrating points of 
grammar, confirming that certain grammatical 
features of a particular reading could be rec- 
onciled and contextualized with the diction of 
the Arabs. Idiosyncratic readings which con- 
flicted with consensus readings are sometimes 
defended. One such example is Sibawayhi’s 
discussion of Q. 41/17 wa--ammd Tamud(a) 
fa-hadaynahbum ‘as for the people of Tha- 
mud, We guided them”. This particular reading 
conflicted with the commonly accepted lectio 
favored by readers in which Tam#d(u) takes 
a nominative ending. Sibawayhi was aware of 
this fact because, having mentioned the accusa- 
tive reading, he adds the caveat that one should 
not contravene the accepted reading, for it is 
“an established convention” (Kitab I, 148.4-6). 
At a separate juncture in the Kitab, Siba- 
wayhi explains the syntactic rationale behind 
the nominative reading of Tamzid, referring to 
its inchoative status (Kitab I, 95.6-8; 81.7-9). 
The whole point of this exercise was to dem- 
onstrate that the grammatical features of read- 
ings were consistent with the diction of the 
Arabs. His discussion of Q. 54/49, ?innd kull(a) 
Say’(in) xalaqnahbu bi-qadar ‘and all things We 
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created with divine decree’, is an exceptional 
example. He equates such structures with the 
maxim zayd(an) darabtubu (Kitab 1, 148.4-6). 
Sibawayhi was not interested in the theological 
sensitivities of verses of this nature. He simply 
wanted to place such linguistic phenomena and 
constructions within the framework of a gen- 
eral theory of the Arabic language. 

There are instances in the Kitab when Siba- 
wayhi refers to a reading as being ‘infrequent’ 
in a linguistic sense, using poetic citation or 
examples of Bedouin usage as his analogue 
(Kitab I, 58.1-4). This has led to the conten- 
tion that such approaches impinged upon the 
sacrosanct nature of readings; it is a charge 
leveled at Sibawayhi and indeed, over the cen- 
turies, against later Basran luminaries (Salabi 
1958:160-165). They were accused of indulg- 
ing in the emendation of Quranic readings, 
pursuing the hypothetical projection of gram- 
matical constructions which contravened the 
Utmanic codex (Bernards 1997:24). The infer- 
ence is that certain readings were hardly distin- 
guished in this early period as being emblems 
of linguistic excellence, although perhaps such 
attitudes toward readings illustrate the very 
broad and sophisticated confines within which 
grammarians were able to operate and express 
their views candidly, while the use of profane 
sources such as poetry to justify the grammati- 
cal features of readings was always going to be 
contentious. The exegete Faxr ad-Din ar-Razi 
(d. 606/1209) was appalled that grammarians 
were prepared to adduce anonymous pieces 
of poetry to authenticate readings, retorting 
that the opposite should be the case (Mafatih 
V, 169). One should, however, bear in mind 
the motives of the grammarians, for whom the 
gird’at represented a source of linguistic data 
which, like other sources, had to be rational- 
ized and placed within the abstract schema that 
was grammar. It was a fascination with lan- 
guage that spurred them on (Levin 2004). That 
such an extensive corpus of readings could be 
examined across a wide compass of grammati- 
cal topics and theories gives some indication 
of the sophistication of scholarship attained in 
these relatively early periods. 

With reference to the historical existence 
of two conventional traditions of linguistic 
thought, namely the Basran and the Kufan 
schools, one recent study has argued that the 
former, beginning with Sibawayhi’s efforts, 


extended its analyses to a much broader corpus 
of linguistic data. The suggestion is that the 
Kufans confined their linguistic endeavors to 
grammatical problems in the Our’an and its 
many readings and that they remained expo- 
nents of a tradition of grammatical thought 
in which the gurrd’ or Quranic readers were 
accepted as respected linguistic authorities (Ver- 
steegh 1993:178-179). The Kufan grammarian 
al-Farra’ (144-207/761-822) was the author 
of a Ma‘ani |-Our’an text. It is structured 
around the critical grammatical exposition of 
selected verses of the Qur’dn, adhering to its 
traditional chapter order (Gilliot 2006:49). It 
adduces an array of gira@at, both canonical and 
noncanonical, to flesh out sundry grammatical 
constructions. Poetic citation and the idiomatic 
expressions of Bedouin Arabs are frequently 
highlighted to illustrate underlying conventions 
and principles. It has been mentioned that indi- 
viduals such as al-Farra’ resorted to ingenious 
ways of reconciling noncanonical readings, like 
those of Ibn Mas‘ud, with the standardized 
text (Beck 1948:328; Versteegh 1993:39). This 
seemingly reflected the Kufan preoccupation 
with Quranic variants and their receptivity 
to a broad and seemingly discursive corpus of 
linguistic data in their formulation of gram- 
matical principles. However, at other junctures 
in the Ma‘ani, al-Farra’ states that “adherence 
to the codex, if it can be related to an aspect 
of the speech of the Arabs and the readings 
of the qurra’, is preferable to me than contra- 
diction therein” (Ma‘ani II, 293.14-15). Such 
statements give the impression that Kufans 
in general respected the sacrosanct nature of 
readings, although it did not temper the enthu- 
siasm with which grammatical treatments of 
the sacred text were pursued; however, equally, 
it should be noted that Kufan luminaries such 
as al-Farra were prepared to countenance the 
rejection of Quranic readings they deemed to 
be grammatically anomalous. Al-Farra”s dis- 
cussion of Q. 4/1 is indicative of this tendency 
(Ma‘ani I, 252.7-12). This is despite the fact 
that the gira’a was accepted by readers as being 
canonically sound. 

The grammatical justification and authen- 
tication of Quranic readings is one of the 
underlying principles of the ma‘ani works, pre- 
supposing the existence of a general theory of 
grammar within which the materials could be 
appraised. The ma‘ani I-OQur’an genre of writing 
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provided the broad framework through which 
such forms of critical analysis were pursued 
among Kufan scholars, although it misleadingly 
created the impression that the Our’dn and its 
readings formed the core of their tradition of 
language study. A survey of both references 
to the grammatical discourse ascribed to early 
Kufan luminaries together with the putative 
works that they composed betrays a much more 
extensive compass to their linguistic activities. 
A contemporary of al-Farra’, the Basran 
>Abu Ubayda (d. 210/825) was the author of 
a similar work, entitled Majaz al-Qur’an. The 
contents of this work confirm that it belongs 
to the genre of ma‘ani literature. "Aba ‘Ubayda 
spoke of a linguistic symmetry between the 
Qur’an and the language of the Arabs (Majaz I, 
8.4-7). Additionally, the Ma‘ani I-OQur’an text 
attributed to al’AxfaS al~Awsat (d. 215/830), 
a key contemporary of Sibawayhi, confirms 
that Basran grammarians also took an inter- 
est in this genre of writing. Quranic readings 
continued to be the subject of the grammarians’ 
interest. Later luminaries such as al-Mubar- 
rad (210-285-286/815-898), Ibn as-Sarraj 
(d. 316/928), az-Zajjaj (241-311/854-923), 
an-Nahhas (d. 338/949), and ’Aba ‘Ali al- 
Farisit (d. 377/987) all composed works in 
which canonical readings were grammatically 
defended (Shah 2004:94). The terms ihtijaj and 
bujja were used to define this genre of writ- 
ing. Even those readings which fell outside the 
confines of canonical material were the subject 
of grammatical apologia, with both Ibn Jinni 
(d. 392/1002) and Ibn Xalawayhi (d. 370/ 
980) being the authors of such texts. Classical 
scholarship categorized readings which enjoyed 
successive levels of multiple transmission as 
being mutawatir. Readings which did not enjoy 
prolific levels of recognition and reception, 
despite the fact that they met the criteria for 
acceptance associated with the imposition of 
the ‘Utmanic codices, were initially designated 
as being sadda ‘infrequent or exceptional’. Sub- 
sequently, the term sadda was used to denote 
readings which were in clear violation of the 
consonantal outline of the ‘Utmanic codices or 
those without credible authority. That gram- 
marians such as Ibn Jinni were prepared to 
mount a grammatical defense of such readings 
underlines the objective attitude that grammar- 
ians had adopted toward gird@dt as a linguis- 
tic source. Intriguingly, the crystallization of 


formal schools of linguistic thought and the 
consolidation of a canonical model of grammar 
are viewed by Jonathan Owens as coinciding 
with the appearance of Ibn Mujahid’s cata- 
log of seven readings. Such developments are 
perceived as indicators of the general trends 
toward polarization and homogeneity in the 
3rd/oth century of the Islamic tradition (Owens 
1990:219); however, such trends were already 
firmly in place within the reading tradition well 
before these periods. 


3. READINGS AND THE LINGUISTIC 
SITUATION IN THE FIRST 
CENTURIES OF ISLAM 


The grammarians’ treatment of the vast cor- 
pus of the gira@at sheds light on the linguistic 
situation in the early periods of the Islamic 
tradition. Their willingness to level criticism at 
readings which conflicted with accepted norms 
confirms the rather prescriptive countenance of 
the grammatical models they developed. It also 
illustrates that a hierarchy of linguistic sources 
was already in the ascendancy in these early 
periods. The general consensus is that Eastern 
Arabian dialectal sources were critically used 
to cultivate grammatical models. Indeed, one 
view is that the Classical Arabic language or 
fusba with which the early grammarians were 
preoccupied was mainly referenced to Eastern 
Arabian sources (Carter 2004:41). Mention is 
made of the distinct differences between the 
‘Classical Arabic’ idiom and the Hijazi dia- 
lect (Versteegh 2001:39, 46-47). This is con- 
nected to the notion that the elevated literary 
diction in which the OQur’gn was composed 
reflected Eastern Arabian influences: it was 
seemingly modeled on a pre-Islamic > poetic 
koine (Zwettler 1978:109, 133-134; Corriente 
1976:75). However, identifying the geographi- 
cal origin of the literary koine together with its 
definitive substrate influence remains a rather 
speculative endeavor. The multifaceted nature 
of the relationship between the Our’adn and 
the gir@at intimates that attitudes toward the 
relative perception of this literary koine differed 
widely. The topic has obvious ramifications for 
the debate regarding the presence of declen- 
sion in the spoken vernacular of the Arabs in 
the early periods and the whole issue of the 
traditional emphasis on the preeminence of the 
Quraéi dialect. 
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On the other hand, the frequent references 
in the gir@at literature to the refined phono- 
logical features of Eastern Arabian or ‘Tamim?’ 
dialects, such as *imdla, tabqiq al-hamza, and 
*idgam, were genuinely redolent of the linguistic 
authority which Eastern Arabian dialects had 
enjoyed in these early periods. However, syn- 
tactic and phonological features of the Hijazi 
dialect as preserved in the syntheses of gird’at 
were noticeably accorded venerated status. 
Sibawayhi’s discussion of Q. 12/31 ma hada 
basar(an) ‘this is no mortal being’, in which 
the particle md operates in the same manner as 
laysa, with its predicate taking an accusative 
ending, is one such example (Kitab I, 59.3-4; 
Ibn Jinni, Xas@is I, 125.1-7). He describes the 
fact that the verse exhibits a Hijazi dialectal 
trait, adding that the tribes of Tamim retain 
a nominative ending in such instances, except 
those aware of its transcription in the ‘“Utmanic 
codex, which would support only the accusa- 
tive reading. The ensuing discussion provided 
by Stbawayhi and Ibn Jinni verifies that the 
Tamimi trait was judged to be more regular 
(aqyas). Nonetheless, it is apparent that both 
individuals held the Hijazi dialect in esteem: 
Ibn Jinni stresses the point that the Our’an 
was revealed in its vernacular. It is also the 
case that Western Arabian phonological traits 
such as fakk al~idgam ‘separating geminated 
consonants’, tashil al-hamz ‘weakening or elid- 
ing the glottal stop at nonpausal junctures’, 
and al-fath (or at-tafxim) ‘opening the vowel 
a, as recorded in the qird@at, were clearly 
considered to be fine archaic features of the 
Hijazi dialect (Stbawayhi, Kitab IV, 424.8-11, 
IV, 120.12-16; Nahhas, I‘rab I, 250.7-14). 
Notwithstanding the nature of variance among 
readings and the modes of their transmission, 
the subtle range of syntactic, morphological, 
phonological, and phonetic properties which 
syntheses of the gird’dt encompassed serves 
not only as testimony to the refined measure of 
linguistic variety prevalent in the early periods, 
but also to the significance of the role the lingua 
sacra played in their preservation. 
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MustTaFa SHAH 
(School of Oriental and African Studies) 


Qiyas 


Oiyds is the term used for an argument that 
relies on the similarity between two things. 
It is a generally accepted opinion in Islam 
that the use of giyds can be derived from the 
Quran and the Hadit (al-Umari 1987:19-53), 
although the word itself is not found in them. It 
has been demonstrated elsewhere (Lloyd 1966) 
that the observation of similarity is a starting 
point of the most elementary epistemological 
procedures in all cultures. In Classical antiq- 
uity, it is well attested, starting from Homer 
in the prephilosophical age right up to the 
closing years of the final period, when it was 
used in rhetoric argumentation. Both the Epi- 
curean and the Sceptic schools of philosophy 
denied the validity of logic, but they admitted 
analogical inferences based on the similarity 
of two things. Consequently, analogical rea- 
soning was the main methodological tool of 
scientific discovery in the schools committed to 
those disciplines (for instance the Methodikoi 
or Empeirikoi in the medical schools). 
Analogical inferences were transmitted to the 
Islamic sciences, such as jurisprudence (figh) 
and rational theology (kalam), and to lin- 
guistics, from various sources through various 
channels. The definitions of the giyds given 
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by mutakallimun have been collected recently 
in a lexicon containing the scientific vocabu- 
lary of rational theology (Majma‘ al-Buhat 
al-Islamiyya 1995:282-283). The definitions 
listed there may serve as a general warning 
against the tendency to attribute invariably 
the same meaning to the term giyds regard- 
less of the time and locus of its occurrence. 
This tendency characterizes the treatment of 
the problem in some studies on the grammati- 
cal tradition (Fleisch 1961). Suleiman gives a 
generally valid description of giyds throughout 
his book, but in some contexts he seems to 
exhibit the same tendency, for instance in the 
passages where he tries to make a difference 
between the use of ta‘lil in giyds (1999:25-31). 
The core of the problem is that the use of giyds 
in 8th-century grammatical theory preceded its 
use in jurisprudence, where its exact meaning 
and theory were fixed only at the beginning of 
the 9th century, as pointed out by Versteegh 
(1977:16, 90, 96, IOT). 

The fact that at the dawn of linguistic 
studies in Islam there were two competing 
schools of grammar, one in Basra, the other in 
Kufa, underlines the need for a differentiating 
approach (al-Maxzimi 1958; Weil 1913). The 
two schools pursued investigations based on 
different methodological principles. The Basran 
school adhered to analogy, while their Kufan 
colleagues were partisans of tradition. 

Sibawayhi (d. 177/793) was one of the most 
famous representatives of the Basran school. In 
the Kitab, one notices that giyds was not yet 
an established term of grammar. In the com- 
parison Sibawayhi makes between two similar 
structures, the following analysis can be found 
(Kitab I, 104): “Al-yawm and other adverbials 
are in the same category as zayd and ‘abdallah 
when they are not used as adverbials; this 
occurs, for instance, in the expression ‘is it on 
Friday that ‘Abdallah leaves?’, or ‘is it‘Amr who 
‘Abdallah talks about?’; and the expression ‘is 
it on Friday that one will leave?’, which is like 
‘is it Zayd that one will go away with?’” (wa- 
l-yawmu wa-d-durifu bi-manzilati zaydin wa- 
‘abdillahi, *ida lam yakunna durtifan wa-dalika 
[qawlu-ka]: ’a-yawma I-jumu‘ati yantaliqu fthi 
‘abdullahi; ka-qawli-ka:°a-‘amran takallama fthi 
‘abdullahi, wa-a-yawmu I|-jumu‘ati yuntalaqu 
fibi, ka-qawlika: ’a-zaydun yudhabu bihi). In 
this passage, Sibawayhi examines various sen- 
tences with similar structures. The expression 


bi-manzila in this text indicates that some struc- 
tures in certain individual sentences, which can 
be regarded as generally accepted (i.e. correct) 
utterances, are similar (or: analogous) to those 
in other individual sentences, where they appear 
to be dubious. He reaches the conclusion that 
the latter can also be accepted as being correct. 
He finds the structures comparable and, trying 
to identify the grammatically correct solution, 
he cites their similarity. 

In another passage, Sibawayhi examines the 
sentences darabani wa-darabtu qawmuka and 
darabuni wa-darabtu qawmaka ‘your people 
hit me and I hit them’, where the word gawm 
refers to a group of human beings, but the 
corresponding verb is in the singular. In Siba- 
wayhi’s opinion, this sentence is correct, though 
not very beautiful. It is similar to huwa ’absanu 
Lfitydni wa-ajmalubu ‘he is the best and the 
most beautiful of the young men’, where the 
singular personal suffix -hu refers to the plural 
al-fityani (Kitab 1, 79). The latter sentence, he 
says, cannot be regarded as correct. 

In al~Axfas’ (d. 215/830?) opinion, the gram- 
matical structures of these individual examples 
are not analogous; consequently, their com- 
parison cannot be admitted. There is no real 
similarity between them, i.e., their comparison 
is a bad analogy (rad? fi I-qiyds) because if 
accepted, the above construction would per- 
mit sentences like *ashabuka jalasa. The latter 
sentence is not analogical (ld yuqdasu ‘alayhi) to 
huwa ?adrafu I-fityani wa~ajmalubu. 

For all these cases, the valid definition is one 
of those mentioned in the lexicon referred to 
above, which says (in a wording that reflects 
the theory of giyds as it was elaborated by later 
scholars, because hukm and — “lla are terms 
that were introduced in a later period): “[Oiyds 
is] the affirmation of a judgment (bukm) known 
from another case on account of the similarity 
of the reason (“illa) of the judgment” (Majma‘ 
al-Buhit al-Islamiyya 1995:282). In these cases, 
it can be observed that the analysis relies on a 
loose concept of similarity expressed by various 
words: bi-manzila, subbiha bihi, ’aqyas, etc. 
The terminology has not been set as yet. 

While examining the sentence md ’ahsana 
‘abdallahi, Stbawayhi says in another passage 
that according to al-Xalil, it is equal (bi-man- 
zila) to Sayun ?absanahu ‘abdallah (Kitab I, 
72-73). He offers the following explanation: 
its structure is that of sentences beginning with 
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fa‘ala, fa‘ila, fa‘ula, af‘ala. In all these cases, 
“They created for it one example having the 
same course and they compared it with those 
which are not [derived] from a verb, such as 
lata and ma” (ja‘alu labu mitalan wahidan yajri 
‘alayhi, fa-subbiha hada bi-ma laysa min al-fi'l 
nabwa lata wa-ma). 

In this context, the ‘one example’ is a general 
grammatical form that is valid in many indi- 
vidual cases. The expression ‘having the same 
course’ (yajri majrahu) implies that the indi- 
vidual cases follow the same pattern, i.e., they 
follow a general rule. Consequently, the second 
meaning of qiyds is ‘a generally accepted rule, 
standard, measure, canon’ (Versteegh 1980:7- 
30, 1993:26). This corresponds to one of the 
definitions in the lexicon referred to above 
(Majma‘ al-Buhit al-Islamiyya 1995:282), “a 
judgment on the individual on the basis of the 
constancy of the same judgment in the univer- 
sal” (an yubkama ‘ala I|-juzi li-tubut ddlika 
Lhukmi fi |-kulli), which reflects the essence 
of giyds used in this sense. By adopting the 
sense of ‘canon’, giyds became an explanatory 
principle in grammar (Versteegh 1977:104- 
106, 2001:75). According to Fleisch, “Le grand 
effort des grammairiens arabes a été précisé- 
ment d’établir le norm: le giyds” (196t1:viii), 
and Endress (1986:176-177) explains: 


Dieses Verfahren (qiyds, das Massnehmen an einem 
‘Richtmass’) ist also mehr als eine lose Entsprechung, 
welche Wahrscheinlichkeit begriindet; es erhalt bei 
den islamischen Gelehrten den strengen Charakter 
einer logischen Figur: die ‘illa ist der terminus 
medius...eines (hypothetischen) Syllogismus. 


For ideological reasons, this interpretation of 
giyds was favored also by those grammarians 
who adhered to the Muttazilite school of theol- 
ogy (Endress 1986:183). 

The theory of the legal giyds (al-qiyds as- 
Sar%) was established by jurisprudents: a8-Safit 
(d. 204/820) was the first jurisprudent who 
applied giyds in his legal works. (For a logic- 
based theory of giyds in its historical setting, 
see an-Nassar 1947.) More than three centuries 
later, “Abu |-Barakat Kamal ad-Din Ibn al- 
*Anbari (d. 577/1181) attempted to elaborate 
a new theory of grammar relying on that the- 
ory. His method is summarized by Attia Amer 
(Luma‘, introd., xiv) as follows: 


De toute facon, al-’Anbari suivit, dans son ouvrage, 
la méthode des jurisconsultes et celle des savants de 


la tradition du Prophéte, et il emprunta aussi leur 
terminologie: al-igma‘, an-naql, at-tawdatur, al- 
*abad, al-qiyas, al~istihsan, ?ahl-al~ahwa’. 


Later, he adds: “Il affirme étre le premier qui 
eut écrit un ouvrage sur la méthodologie gram- 
maticale, et qui eut inventé cette ‘science’” 
(Luma‘, introd., xx). Ibn al-Anbari (Luma‘ 
42) adapted the concepts of legal reasoning to 
grammar and defined the meaning of giyds as 
“an estimation of the branch on the basis of the 
judgment about the root.... Every giyds neces- 
sarily consists of four things: root (as/), branch 
(far), reason (lla), and judgment (bukm)” 
(ibara ‘an taqdir al-far‘ bi-bukm al-asl...wa- 
la budda li-kulli qiydsin min ?arba‘at ?asya’: 
asl, far‘, ‘“illa, hukm). These four terms belong 
to the terminology of al-qiyds as-Sar7, just like 
the transfer of the judgment from a well-known 
case (as!) to an unknown case ( far‘) for a cer- 
tain reason they have in common (‘lla). This 
common reason is the basis for the similarity 
between the two cases compared — a typical 
way of reasoning in the theological sciences. In 
the two previous types of al-qiyds, there is no 
room for a common reason that could motivate 
a transfer of judgment. ‘I/la in this context can- 
not be identified with “lla in the grammatical 
theory of ta‘lil, where the term does not have 
the specific meaning it has in legal theory, and it 
is different from the “illa of earlier grammarians 
(Versteegh 1995:90-94, 98). 

This third type of giyds is described by 
the following definition (Majma‘ al-Buhit al- 
Islamiyya 1995:283): “an attachment of the 
branch to the root in respect of a judgment by 
a comprehensive factor” (huwa ?ilhdg far‘in bi- 
aslin fi hukmin bi-sabab jami‘in labuma). 

By accepting this third meaning of qgiyds, Ibn 
al’Anbari could not avoid introducing further 
means of the kalam methodology into gram- 
mar, as the second ’as/ from among the three 
-usul of linguistics (Luma‘ 27-28), first of all 
the heuristic method of tard and the method of 
refutation known as ‘aks (Suleiman 1999:12.8— 
134; Luma‘ 58-65). Any attempt to explain the 
linguistic meaning of giyds by deriving it from 
figh is only right with respect to Ibn al-Anbari 
and his school (Carter 1972:69-97, 1973:292- 
304); it fails with respect to the other two (ear- 
lier) types of giyds. 

One cannot but agree with Gotthold Weil 
(1913:27), who distinguishes three uses of 


qtyas: 
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i. Analogical explanation of certain forms 
(Versteegh 1997:47-48) 

ii. Regular form, linguistic canon 

iii. Rational analogical reasoning of theolo- 
gians (Maréth 1995:101-108) 


The explanation of giyds as a kind of syllogism is 
rejected by some authors (Bohas a.o. 1990:22- 
26). They deny its deductive character, because 
to them it is more of a heuristic method. In that 
respect they are right, but unfortunately they 
do not see any difference between the various 
meanings of giyds. 

It may be added that in modern times, giyds 
is often adduced as one of the most effective 
devices in the formation of new words (Vers- 
teegh 2003:180-181). 
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MIKLOs MarOTH 
(Pazmany Péter Catholic University) 


Qualifier > X-bar Syntax 


Quantifier 
1. WHAT IS A QUANTIFIER? 


This entry surveys quantifiers in Arabic and 
classifies them according to their morpho- 
syntactic behavior. Quantifiers are terms that 
express quantificational relations between sets, 
where sets are expressed by predicates, e.g. 
noun phrases and verb phrases. For example, 
the quantifier most in (1) expresses a rela- 
tion between Egyptians (a noun phrase (NP) 
denoting the set of Egyptians) and love Umm 
Kulthoum (a verb phrase (VP) denoting the set 
of individuals who love Umm Kulthoum). 


(1) Most Egyptians love Umm Kulthoum 


The relation that most expresses is true if and 
only if the intersection of the two sets (the 
individuals who are both Egyptian and love 
Umm Kulthoum) accounts for more than half 
of the first set (the Egyptians). The two set- 
denoting phrases Egyptians and love Umm 
Kulthoum are arguments of most. Similarly, 
Every Egyptian loves Umm Kulthoum is true 
if the Egyptians are a subset of the individuals 
who love Umm Kulthoum (i.e. if there is no 
individual in the Egyptian set who is not also in 
the loves Umm Kulthoum set). Some Egyptian 
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loves Umm Kulthoum is true if the intersection 
of Egyptians and loves Umm Kulthoum is not 
empty (i.e. if there is at least one individual 
in both the Egyptian set and the loves Umm 
Kulthoum set). Keenan (1996) formalizes such 
relations as conditions on the truth of sentences 
that contain them, as in (2). Here, A and B are 
any sets, lal stands for ‘the cardinality of o’, 
I(a) stands for ‘the interpretation of a’, and 
T stands for the truth value ‘true’. (2a), then, 
which defines most, says for any sets A and B, 
the interpretation of most (A, B) (read ‘most 
As are Bs’) is ‘true’ if and only if the cardinality 
of the intersection of A and B is greater than 
the cardinality of the set of things that are in 
A but not B (the set A-B), that is, in the exam- 
ple at hand, if the Egyptians who love Umm 
Kulthoum outnumber the Egyptians who do 
not. 


(2a) For any sets A and B, I(most(A, B)) = T if 
and only if IAMBI>IA-BI. 

(2b) For any sets A and B, I(every(A, B)) = T if 
and only if ACB. 

(2c) For any sets A and B, I(some(A, B)) = T if 
and only if ANB4#O. 


The definitions in (2) follow the model of the 
generalization of the logical quantifiers all and 
some devised by Mostowski (1957). Such ‘gen- 
eralized quantifiers’ have played an important 
role in the development of modern logic; see 
Lindstrém (1966), Montague (1970), Barwise 
and Cooper (1981), Higginbotham and May 
(1981), and Keenan and Stavi (1986). 

A quantifier’s first argument is its restriction 
(R in (3)); it restricts the universe to that portion 
that needs to be considered in order to evalu- 
ate whether the quantificational relation is true 
or not (non-Egyptians have no bearing on the 
truth of Most Egyptians love Umm Kulthoum). 
A quantifier’s second argument is its nuclear 
scope (NS in (3)); it constitutes that portion of 
the scope of the quantifier not included in the 
restriction (Heim 1982). 


(3) [@Most] 
Kulthoum] 


[rEgyptians] [yslove Umm 


Note, though, that quantifiers may be more- 
than-two-place, as in More students than teach- 
ers came to the party (also see Sec. 4, below), 


which describes a relation between the set of 
students, the set of teachers, and the set of 
individuals who came to the party (Keenan 
1996). 

Morphological and syntactic criteria distin- 
guish three classes of quantifiers in Arabic: (1) 
nominal quantifiers (e.g. jami‘ ‘all’), (2) numer- 
als (e.g. talat ‘three’), and (3) phrasal quanti- 
fiers (quantificational relationships expressed 
periphrastically). These are surveyed below. 


2, NOMINAL QUANTIFIERS 


A defining characteristic of the nominal quanti- 
fiers is a parallelism to the syntactic expression 
of possession in Arabic. Possession is expressed 
through the > ‘construct state’, in which the 
NP denoting the possessee is the first term and 
the NP denoting the possessor the second. The 
first term of a construct state bears the case 
morphology corresponding to the grammatical 
function of the construct as a whole, while the 
second term bears genitive case. The first term 
may bear neither the definite article nor the > 
tanwin (-n ending; glossed Twn below) that 
typically occurs on nouns in the absence of the 
article, and the two terms must be adjacent. See 
Ritter (1987; building on Abney 1987), Ritter 
(1988), Ouhalla (1988), Benmamoun (1992), 
Mohammad (1988, 1989), Fassi Fehri (1999), 
and Shlonsky (2004). 


(4) bab-u L-badiqat-i 
gate-Nom _ the-garden-Gen 
‘The gate of the garden; the garden’s gate’ 


Nominal quantifiers occur as the first term of 
a construct state construction of which the 
second term is the NP denoting the quantifier’s 
restriction. Here again, the first term, the quan- 
tifier, may bear neither the definite article nor 
the tanwin. 


l-kutub-i 
the-books-Gen 


(5a) jami‘-u 
all-Nom 

‘all the books’ 
mu‘dam-u |-kutub-i 
most-Nom the-books-Gen 
‘most of the books’ 

ba‘d-u l-kutub-i 
some-Nom the-books-Gen 
‘some of the books’ 


(sb) 


(5c) 
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In addition to the morphosyntactic parallels 
between (4) and (5), quantificational and pos- 
sessive constructions are parallel in the replace- 
ability of the second term by a pronominal 
suffix. 


(6a) bab-u-ha 
gate-Nom-3p 
‘their gates’ 

(6b) jami‘-u-ha 

all-Nom-3p 

‘all of them; their entirety’ 

mu‘dam-u-ha 

most-Nom-3p 

‘most of them’ 

ba‘d-u-ha 

some-Nom-3p 

‘some of them’ 


(6c) 


The parallel between (4) and (5) and (6a) and 
(6b-d), in light of the fact that the first term 
of the construct state is a noun, suggests that 
there is something nominal about these quanti- 
fiers. The nominal character is also evident in 
morphological parallels between the quantifiers 
in (5) and other nouns. The quantifiers bear 
case morphology as nouns do, and, when the 
restriction is unexpressed, bear either the defi- 
nite article or the tanwin that occurs on nouns 
in the absence of the article. 


(7a) gara’-tu Ljami‘-a 
read-1s the-all-Acc 
‘T read all of it/them’ (i.e. ‘I read it/their 
entirety’) 
(7b) qgara’-tu ba‘d-a-n 
read-1s some-Acc-Twn 


‘T read some/several’ 


Arabic differs in this respect from English, in 
which quantificational relationships are typi- 
cally expressed by determiners (every, most, 
some, etc.). In Arabic, they are typically 
expressed by nouns. 

Also like in possessive constructions, the sec- 
ond term of a construct state headed by a 
quantifier may be definite or indefinite, singular 
or plural. Interpretations for the quantifiers in 
(5) for the four possible definiteness/number 
combinations in the restriction are paraphrased 
in English as follows. Note that when the 
restriction of a nominal quantifier is indefinite, 
its interpretation typically must be restricted in 


some other way, as by an adjectival modifier 
and (the b and d examples, below). 


(8a) gara’-tu jami‘-a L-kitab-i 
read-1s all-Acc the-book-Gen 
‘T read all of the book’ 

(8b) gara’-tu jami‘-a kitab-i-n 
read-1s all-Acc book-Gen-Twn 
mamnu-i-n 
banned-Gen-Twn 
‘T read all of a banned book’ 

(8c) gara’-tu jami‘-a L-kutub-i 
read-1s all-Acc the-books-Gen 
‘T read all of the books’ 

(8d) gara’-tu jami‘-a kutub-i-n 
read-1s__all-Acc books-Gen-Twn 
mamnu-at-i-n 
banned-p-Gen-Twn 
‘T read all banned books’ 

(9a) qara’-tu mu‘dam-a_ |-kitab-i 
read-1s_ most-Acc  the-book-Gen 
‘T read most of the book’ 

(9b) qara’-tu mu‘dam-a_ kitab-i-n 
read-1s_ most-Acc book-Gen-Twn 
mamnu-i-n 
banned-Gen-Twn 
‘T read most of a banned book’ 

(9c) qara’-tu mu‘dam-a_ |-kutub-i 
read-1s_ most-Acc  the-books-Gen 
‘T read most of the books’ 

(9d) qara’-tu  mu‘dam-a_ kutub-i-n 
read-rs_ most-Acc books-Gen-Twn 
mamnu-at-i-n 
banned-p-Gen-Twn 
‘T read most banned books’ 

(10a) gara’-tu  ba‘d-a |-kitab-i 
read-1s some-Acc  the-book-Gen 


‘T read part of the book’ 

(rob) gara’-tu  ba‘d-a kitab-i-n 

read-1s some-Acc book-Gen-Twn 

mumnu-1-n 

banned-Gen-Twn 

‘T read part of a banned book’ 

gara-tu ba‘d-a L-kutub-i 

read-1s some-Acc  the-books-Gen 

‘T read some of the books’ 

(rod) gara’-tu  ba‘d-a kutub-i-n 
read-1s_ some-Acc books-Gen-Twn 
mamnu-at-i-n 
banned-p-Gen-Twn 
‘T read some banned books’ 


(roc) 
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These interpretations are largely as expected, 
assuming first that a singular noun denotes a set 
of subparts of a single individual (book, above), 
while a plural denotes a set of individuals, and 
second that the definite article in the restriction 
has the effect of relating the restriction to a dis- 
course-salient set. Hence, the a and c examples 
(with a singular restriction) describe a relation- 
ship between subparts of a book and a property 
(here that I read it), while the b and d examples 
(with a plural restriction) describe a relation- 
ship between books and a property. 

An exception to this very regular pattern 
is the quantifier kull (roughly, ‘every’). Kull 
is special in that its interpretation with defi- 
nite, indefinite, singular, and plural restrictions 
does not compose in the same manner as for 
the other quantifiers. In combination with a 
definite restriction, it is parallel in meaning to 
jami ‘all’ (compare (11a, c) with (8a, c)). How- 
ever, in combination with a singular indefinite 
restriction, its restriction is interpreted not as 
a set of subparts of an individual but rather 
as a set of individuals (11b), just like a plural 
definite restriction (11c). And in combination 
with a plural indefinite restriction, it is ungram- 
matical altogether (11d). Note lastly that kull 
is also unlike jami‘ in that a singular indefinite 
restriction for kull need not be further modified 
(compare (11b) with (8b)). 


(11a) gara’-tu kull-a |-kitab-i 
read-ts every-Acc  the-book-Gen 
‘T read all of the book’ 

(1tb) gara’-tu kull-a kitab-i-n 
read-t1s every-Acc book-Gen-Twn 
‘T read every book’ 

(11c) gara’-tu kull-a L-kutub-i 
read-ts every-Acc  the-books-Gen 
‘T read all of the books’ 

(11d) *gara’-tu  kull-a kutub-i-n 
read-t1s every-Acc book-Gen-Twn 


(mamni‘-at-i-n) 
banned-p-Gen-Twn 


Kull alone has the property that it forces a 
set-of-individuals interpretation on a singular 
indefinite restriction, but even this quirk van- 
ishes when the restriction is definite (compare 
(tb) with (r1a)). As with other quantifiers, the 
restriction of kull can be pronominalized (12a) 
or null (12b, c) (compare (12) with (6) and (7)). 


Note that the fact that (12a) is interpreted on 
par with (11a), not (11rb), indicates that pro- 
nouns are inherently definite in Arabic. 


(12a) gara’-tu kull-a-hu 

read-1s every-Acc-3s 

‘T read all of it’ (not: ‘I read each one’) 
gara’-tu kull-a-n 

read-ts every-Acc-Twn 

‘T read each one’ (not: ‘I read all of it’) 
gara’-tu L-kull-a 

read-ts the-every-Acc 

‘T read all of it’ (not: ‘I read each one’) 


(2b) 


(2c) 


A null restriction may ‘reappear’ in a preposi- 
tional phrase. 


(13) gara-tu — kull-a-n min 
read-1s every-Acc-Twn of 
al-kutub-i 


the-books-Gen 
‘T read each one of the books’ 


The possibility illustrated in (13) of separat- 
ing the restriction out into a prepositional 
phrase avails itself generally in Arabic for most 
quantifiers of any type. In this respect, also, 
the syntactic relationship between the quanti- 
fier and its restriction parallels possession. (4) 
may also be paraphrased as in (14), although 
the head in this case is interpreted as indefinite 
(> construct state). 


al-hadigqat-i 
the-garden-Gen 


(14) bab-u-n min 
gate-Nom-Twn_ of 
‘a gate of the garden’ 


The quantifier kilad ‘both’ occurs with a dual 
restriction, which must be definite. It is the 
only nominal quantifier that agrees in gender 
with its restriction. The form kila@ occurs with 
a masculine restriction (15a) and kiltd with a 
feminine (1 5b). 


(15a) qgara’-tu kila |-kitab-ayni 
read-1s both the-book-d/ 
Acc 


‘T read both books’ 
gara’-tu kilta 
read-1s both/f 


r-risdl-at-ayni 
the-letter-f-d/ 
Acc 

‘T read both letters’ 
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The nominal class also includes the propor- 
tional quantifiers (e.g. one third of). Like the 
other nominal quantifiers, these occur in con- 
struct with their restriction, which can be pro- 
nominalized or dropped, as shown in (17), and 
distribute like nouns. 


(16a) gara’-tu tult-a l-kitab-i 
read-1s third-Acc the-book-Gen 
‘Tread a third of the book’ 

(16b) gara’-tu tult-a kitab-i-n 
read-1s third-Acc book-Gen-Twn 


mamnu-i-n 

banned-Gen-Twn 

‘Tread a third of a banned book’ 
gara’-tu tult-a l-kutub-i 
read-1s__ third-Acc the-books-Gen 
‘T read a third of the books’ 

gara’-tu tult-a kutub-i-n 
read-1s__ third-Acc books-Gen-Twn 
mamnu-at-i-n 

banned-f-Gen-Twn 

‘T read a third of banned books’ 


(16c) 


(16d) 


gara’-tu tult-a-hu 
read-1ts__third-Acc-35 
‘T read a third of it’ 


(17a) 


(17b) gara’-tu t-tult-a 
read-rs__ the-third-Acc 
‘T read the third’ 

(17¢) gara’-tu tult-a-n (min-hu) 
read-1s_ third-Acc-Twn  (of-it) 


‘T read a third (of it)’ 
3. NUMERIC QUANTIFIERS 


Like other quantifiers, the cardinal numbers 
denote relations between sets (> numerals). 
(18) asserts that the intersection of the set of 
students and the set of individuals who passed 
the exam has cardinality three. 


(18) najab-a talat-at-u 
succeed-3s three-f-Nom 
tullab-i-n fit. Limtiban-i 


students-Gen-Twn in the-exam-Gen 
‘Three students passed the test’ 


That is, talat has the truth conditions in (19). 


(19) For any sets A and B, I(talat(A, B)) = T if 
and only if IANBIZ3. 


Like the nominal quantifiers, quantifiers 
formed from numerals may have any gram- 
matical function. The numerals from 1 to ro, 
as well as 100, 1,000, and 1,000,000, occur 
in construct with their restriction, which, as 
usual, appears in the genitive case. Beyond 
these similarities, the numeric quantifiers dif- 
fer from the nominal quantifiers in a number 
of respects that suggest they are taxonomi- 
cally special. 

First, the cardinal numbers mentioned 
above agree in gender with their restriction 
(except for miat ‘too’, which is feminine and 
indeclinable), that is, the form of the num- 
eral depends on the gender of the restriction, 
albeit in an unusual way. The numeral bears 
the opposite gender morphology of the noun 
that forms the restriction. Note that this gen- 
der ‘polarity’ effect, typical of the Semitic 
languages (Hetzron 1967, 1972), does not 
apply to the one agreeing nominal quantifier 


kila ‘both’. 


(20a) taldt-at-u tullab-i-n 
three-f-Nom students-Gen-Twn 
‘three (male) students’ 

(20b) talat-u talib-at-i-n 
three-Nom student-f/p-Gen-Twn 


‘three (female) students’ 


Second, unlike the nominal quantifiers, the 
numerals may occur as adjectival modifiers of 
their restriction, whether definite or indefinite 
(Wright 1981:11, Sec. 321). 


(21a) najab-a tullab-u-n 
succeed-3s students-Nom-Twn 
taldt-at-u-n fi — Limtiban-i 


three-f-Nom-Twn in  the-exam-Gen 
‘Three students passed the test’ 


(21tb) najah-a t-tullab-u 
succeed-3s the-students-Nom 
t-talat-at-u fi. Limtiban-i 


the-three-f-Nom in the-exam-Gen 
‘The three students passed the test’ 


Here, the numeral functions as an adjective 
modifying (at)-tullabu-(n), agreeing with it 
in case, definiteness, and gender, as required 
of adjectival modifiers (although the gender 
polarity principle still applies here, and not to 
adjectival modification in general). 
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Third, although a numeral may occur in 
construct with a definite restriction or bear 
a pronominal suffix (Wright 1981:111, Sec. 
107), the interpretation is not the expected 
one, given the pattern established by the con- 
trast in (5) and (6). 


(22a) najab-a taldt-at-u 
succeed-3s — three-f-Nom 
t-tullab-i ft. Limtiban-i 


the-students-Gen in  the-exam-Gen 
‘The three students passed the test’ 
(# ‘Three of the students passed the 


test’) 
(22b) najab-a talat-at-u-hum 
succeed-3s  three-f-Nom-3p 


fit. Limtiban-i 

in the-exam-Gen 

‘The three of them passed the test’ 
(# ‘Three of them passed the test’) 


The usual partitivity associated with the con- 
struct state does not carry over to numerals in 
construct with a definite noun. Semantically, 
talat has the function in (22) of an adnominal 
modifier (as in they three...), indeed, the same 
function as its adjectival counterpart in (21b). 
The partitive interpretation with a definite 
restriction is expressed with the restriction 
in a prepositional phrase dependent of the 
numeral. 


(23) najab-a taldt-at-u-n min 
succeed-3s three-f-Nom-Twn _ of 
at-tullab-i ft. Limtiban-i 


the-students-Gen in the-exam-Gen 
‘Three of the students passed the test’ 


In these respects, the numerals do not pattern 
together with the nominal quantifiers, nor does 
the one similarity between the numerals and the 
nominal quantifiers - their occurrence in the 
construct state — extend beyond the numerals 
mentioned previously. The numerals between 
toand roo obligatorily precede their restriction, 
which is indefinite, accusative, and singular. 


(24) najab-a taldt-at-u-n wa- 
succeed-3s three-f-Nom-Twn —and- 
“Sra-na talib-a-n 


twenty-Twn — student-Acc-Twn 
‘Twenty-three students passed’ 


See Ziadeh and Winder (1957) for a cogent dis- 
cussion of additional properties of the Arabic 
numerals. 


4. PHRASAL QUANTIFIERS 


In English, some quantificational relations 
are expressed by what one might call ‘dis- 
continuous determiners’, such as more...th 
an...(as in More Egyptians than Iraqis love 
Umm Kulthoum), exactly as many...as...(as 
in Exactly as many Egyptians as Iraqis love 
Umm Kulthoum), three more...than...(as in 
Three more Egyptians than Iraqis love Umm 
Kulthoum), every...except...(as in Every 
Egyptian except Salma loves Umm Kulthoum), 
etc. Such relations are expressed periphrasti- 
cally in Arabic, as illustrated below. 


(25) ‘adad-u 
number-Nom 


l-mubdam-ina 
the-lawyer-p/Gen 


lLladina  ya-qra’-tina_ jaridat-a 
the-which 3-read-p newspaper-Acc 
L-quds-i -aktar-u min 
the-Quds-Gen more-Nom _ than 


“‘adad-i l?atibba-i 

number-Gen _ the-doctors-Gen 

‘More lawyers than doctors read Al- 
Quds’ (lit. ‘The number of lawyers who 
read Al-Quds is more than the number 


of doctors’) 

(26) ‘adad-u latibba@-i 
number-Nom _ the-doctors-Gen 
L-ladina ya-qra’-una jaridat-a 


newspaper-Acc 
‘adad-a 


number-Acc 


the-which 3-read-p 
L-quds-i yu-sawi 
the-Quds-Gen 3-equal 
l-muhdam-ina 
the-lawyer-p/Gen 

‘As many doctors as lawyers read Al-Quds’ 
(lit. ‘The number of doctors who read 
Al-Quds equals the number of lawyers’) 


(27) ya-zid-u ‘adad-u 
3-exceed-Ind number-Nom 
latibba-i l-ladina_ya-qra’-tina 


the-doctors-Gen the-which 3-read-p 


jaridat-a al-quds-i 
paper-Acc — the-Quds-Gen 
taldt-at-a-n ‘an ‘adad-i 


three-f-Acc-Twn on  number-Gen 
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l-mubdam-ina 

the-lawyer-p/Gen 

‘Three more doctors than lawyers read 
Al-Quds’ (lit. ‘The number of doctors 
who read Al-Quds exceeds the number of 
lawyers by three’) 


(28) kull-u lPatibba@-i ya-qra’-tina 
every-Nom the-doctors-Gen 3-read-p 
jaridat-a L-quds-i 
newspaper-Acc  the-Quds-Gen 
lla salma 
except Salma 
‘All the doctors read Al-Quds except 
Salma’ 


Proportions named explicitly as percents are 
expressed as...in roo in Arabic, as in (29). 


tamani-na_ ft 

succeed-3s eighty-Twn in 

l-mvat-i min at-tullab-i 
the-hundred-Gen of  the-students-Gen 
‘Eighty percent of the students passed’ 


(29) najab-a 


5. SUMMARY 


Quantifiers denote relations between sets. Nom- 
inal quantifiers are morphosyntactically nouns 
and occur as the first term of a construct state 
construction of which the second term is the 
restriction, which may be definite or indefinite, 
singular or plural. Kull is a unique quantifier 
that may combine with a definite or indefi- 
nite restriction, but with an indefinite only in 
the singular, and with a unique interpretation 
vis-a-vis the other quantifiers. The numeric 
quantifiers are quasi-adjectival. They agree with 
their restriction. The basic ones occur either in 
construct with their restriction or as adjectival 
modifiers of it, and when the restriction is defi- 
nite, they are semantically modificational, not 
partitive. Other kinds of quantificational rela- 
tions are expressed altogether nonlexically. 
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Quran 


The Ouran uses the fact that it was revealed 
in Arabic to argue that the Arabs who hear it 
have no excuse for not understanding: “We 
have sent it down as an Arabic Our’an so that 
you [people] may understand” (Q. 12/2). As 
Sibawayhi (d. 177/793?) puts it, “They were 
addressed in their own speech, and the Qur’an 
came to conform to their language and what 
they understood” (Kitab I, 331-332). Similarly, 
as-Satibi (d. 790/1388) states: “The Qur’an 
was revealed in Arabic, conforming to the way 
the Arabs spoke, making it easy for them to 
understand what God commands and prohib- 
its” (Muwdfaqat Ill, 346). 

The Quran conformed to Arab speech: it 
provided the reason for codifying Arabic gram- 
mar and stylistics and was used as a criterion 
for these disciplines. It was in order to make 
sure that all Muslims, especially non-Arabs, 
could read the Qur’dn accurately that Arabs 
began to think of writing down a grammar of 
their language, based on the text of the Ouran 
and on Arabic poetry and speech. Arabic pho- 
netics originated in the quest to describe exactly 
the proper pronunciation and articulation of 
the Quran and developed into the science of 
> tajwid and the art of reciting the Our’an. 
Similarly, the study of Arabic rhetoric flour- 
ished for the service of the Qur’dn, culminating 
in the works of the outstanding scholar ‘Abd 
al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078), particularly 
his Dal@il al ijaz and *Asrar al-balaga, which 
investigate the style and rhetoric of the Ouran 
in an attempt to identify the reasons for the 
inimitability (> ijaz) of its language. In his 
opinion, the central issue of Arabic grammar 
is ta‘liq ‘syntactic relations’, which is closely 
bound up with stylistics. In fact, it is only by 
studying these two disciplines together in the 
Ouran that one gains a true understanding of 
how they work. 

Even in their study of the principles of liter- 
ary criticism, Arab critics drew heavily on the 
text of the Quran, as can be seen, for example, 
in the celebrated work of the critic Ibn al Atir 
(d. 637/1239) in his al-Matal as-sa‘ir ft ’adab 
al-katib wa-s-Sa%ir on the criticism of prose and 
poetry. As as-Suyuti (d. 911/1505), a writer 
on many subjects, including Quranic studies 
and linguistics, states, the Qur’dn was in fact 


the source for all branches of Arab knowledge 
(‘Itqan IV, 33). In the Islamic educational sys- 
tem, grammar instruction is connected with 
the Ouran: in the first grammar lessons at the 
primary school of al-Azhar in Cairo (opened 
in 972), students are introduced to al-mabddi’ 
al-‘asara ‘the ten introductory aspects’, with 
which the grammar textbook begins, and which 
are necessary when embarking on the study of 
any branch of knowledge. They include the 
definition of that particular discipline, its name, 
the issues it deals with, its founder, its relation 
to other subjects, its status among other sub- 
jects, and how the Sari‘a views the learning of 
that subject. The status of grammar, students 
are told, is foremost because it ensures correct 
understanding and reading of the Arabic text of 
the Qur’an, and as such, its study is incumbent 
on the Muslim community. In addition to any 
educational or secular purpose, learning gram- 
mar and linguistics in general is a religious duty 
in al-Azhar and similar traditional institutions 
of learning in the Muslim world. 

Thus, in the Muslim world, the Our’an is the 
starting point of Arabic linguistic scholarship. 
Outside the Muslim world, another vigorous 
tradition of Arabic linguistic scholarship has 
developed in Western universities (especially 
since the 17th century), which from the begin- 
ning was driven in no small measure by its 
relevance to the Ouran and Islam (—> Arabic 
studies in Europe). This has led to the produc- 
tion of monumental studies of Arabic and Islam 
in leading European centers of learning, in vari- 
ous languages, such as Dutch, English, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 


I. GRAMMAR AND STYLE 


It would be incorrect to talk about the gram- 
mar of the Arabic Qur’an as being differ- 
ent from general Arabic grammar: no scholar, 
neither Arab nor non-Arab, has written as a 
separate study a comprehensive grammar of the 
Quran. The Ouran conforms to the grammati- 
cal norms of Arabic and includes some dialectal 
features in the different readings, all of which 
were understood by the Arabs who first heard 
the Revelation. Around the Prophet, there were 
Muslims from all parts of Arabia, and there 
are no comments on record that any of the 
Quran’s grammatical features were found to 
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be foreign to the Arabic language people were 
used to (Ubada 1980:I1, 68-108). 

When grammarians devised their rules based 
on what is general and regular in Arabic 
(muttarid; see below, Sec. 2.2), and found that 
certain instances in the Ouran, notably vari- 
ous dialectal features, did not conform to the 
general pattern, they still recognized that these 
do conform to other recognized grammatical or 
stylistic patterns in the language, and thus, even 
if they were not included as part of the muttarid 
rules of grammar (Hassan 1993:283) and were 
considered sadd, they were still correct (— fasih) 
since they belonged to the language of the age 
of ibtijaj. This age is normally considered to be 
the period up to the middle of the 2nd century 
A.H. in urban centers and the mid-4th century 
A.H. in Bedouin localities. The language of this 
era is regarded as correct and fit to be used as a 
linguistic model. 

The Arabic language is broader than the 
muttarid rules, and irregularity does not pre- 
clude correctness (as-Sudud la yunafi I-fasaha). 
Rather than speaking of the grammar of the 
Quran, then, it would be more accurate to 
speak of the Ourdn’s ways of using Arabic 
grammatical patterns in expressing its message 
and how these work in tandem with stylistic 
considerations. Various grammatical features 
in the Qur’dn are dealt with here. A scheme 
that may help the discussion to be more inclu- 
sive and systematic and that concentrates on 
the central issue of Arabic grammar (the ta‘liq) 
is to look at the cues of syntactic relations and 
how the Ouran deals with them, and then to 
look at some patterns the Ouran frequently 
uses. 


2. CUES OF SYNTACTIC RELATIONS 


Like all other languages, Arabic offers a set of 
cues for determining syntactic relations between 
the different parts of a sentence. These can be 
either morphosyntactic or semantic. In Arabic, 
morphosyntactic cues have been categorized as 
follows (Hassan 1993:7-8): 


i. Morphological structure (binya) of a word 
ii. Declension (rab) 

iii. Binding (rabt) 

iv. Order (rutba) 

v. Syntagmatic requirement (tadadmm) 

vi. Verbal context (siydq) 


Semantic cues include such categories as predi- 
cation, transitivity, and purpose, which are not 
dealt with here. These cues determine the gram- 
matical function of words and make the mean- 
ing of the sentence clear. They act together in 
what is known in Arabic as taddfur al-qar@in 
‘interrelatedness of links’. This makes it some- 
times possible to dispense with a given cue 
because other cues still make the grammatical 
function and meaning of the statement clear. 
The language of the Quran, and Arabic in 
general, has norms for observing morphosyn- 
tactic cues or dispensing with them for stylistic 
purposes, in order to achieve certain effects 
that serve the intended message in any given 
situation. 

2.1 Morphology 

2.1.1 The morphological unit 

A morphological unit can have multiple mean- 
ings. The definite article al- can refer to a class 
(jinsiyya), e.g. al’insadn ‘mankind/the human 
being’ (Q. 70/19), or it can refer to something 
already mentioned or understood from the con- 
text (“ahdiyya), e.g. an-nds ‘the people of Mecca 
[mentioned earlier]’ (Q. 17/93); al-kitab ‘the 
book [referring to the Ouran] (Q. 5/48). Al- 
can also be used as a resumptive pronoun, e.g. 
Q. 9/26: “He punished the disbelievers — this 
is what the disbelievers [al-kafirin instead of 
‘they’] deserve”, or it can be used for bind- 
ing (rabt), e.g. al-mawd (Q. 79/39): “As for 
anyone who has transgressed and preferred the 
present life, hell will be home [al-ma’wa, mean- 
ing ‘his home’]”. 

This last usage serves to maintain rhythm 
and — rhyme, an important consideration in 
the Ouran, and gives the statement a generality 
that includes this person and any of his type. 
Generality of meaning (ta‘mim) often has an 
important place in the Ouran. 


2.1.2 Departure from regular morphology 


i. Departure by omission 

An instance of omission is that of the final ya’ 
of the rst person singular in ’ujibu da‘wata d- 
dai *ida da‘ani... “When My servants ask you 
[Prophet] about Me, I am near, I respond to 
those who call Me...’ (Q. 2/186). Here, the ya’ 
has been omitted from da‘ani to leave only the 
kasra. Rhetorically, this serves the function of 
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shortening the statement to express how close 
God is to anyone who calls Him, which is the 
point of this verse. This is enhanced by omitting 
the words ‘Say to them’ earlier in the sentence, 
as well as stated expressly in the words ‘I am 
near’. The omission for stylistic effect does not 
impair the sense, as the kasra at the end of the 
two words indicates the original form of the 
word (the ya’ is also omitted in ad-da%). Again, 
in rabbana wa-taqabbal du‘@i ‘Oh Lord, accept 
my request’ (Q. 14/40), the final ya’ is omitted 
in order to maintain the rhythm and rhyme (see 
also Q. 18/64, 66; 22/54; 40/15; 67/17). 


ii. Departure by addition 

Addition takes place, for instance in Q. 37/130: 
“Peace be to “Ilyasin” instead of “Ilyas” 
(although ar-Razi suggests that he is Ilyas ibn 
Yasin), where the addition of in maintains the 
rhythm and rhyme for effect. 


2.2 Declension (?i‘rab) 


*I'vab has occupied Arab grammarians to a 
great extent, even though in many situations it 
is not necessary as a cue for syntactic relations, 
as in pronouns and indeclinable nouns, in verbs 
Ilw/y (ndqis), and in nouns that do not allow 
final vowels to appear (mabni), which are fre- 
quent in Arabic. The Ouran conforms to the 
general rules of 7i‘rdb, but there are notable 
examples where the general rules are set aside 
and less common dialectal patterns are used for 
stylistic purposes. One well-known case is the 
occurrence of a sound masculine plural in a list 
of entities, where there is a departure from coor- 
dination for rhetorical purposes. In Q. 5/69, 
“The believers, the Jews, the Christians and the 
Sabians — all those who believe in God and the 
last day — there is no fear for them, nor will they 
grieve”, all the nouns are governed by ’inna in 
the accusative, but ‘the Sabians’ appears in the 
nominative (wa-s-Sabrun). This has been taken 
to be an example of iltifat, that is, a departure 
from the general rule for the purpose of high- 
lighting the Sabians, in order to emphasize that 
even they, who are less close to the scriptural 
tradition, will have no fear or cause to grieve 
(Abdel Haleem 1992:426). Another example of 
shift can be seen in Q. 2/177, in this case from 
the expected nominative as-sabiriin ‘those who 
are steadfast’, which would be in coordination 
with the other nouns, to the accusative as- 


sabirin, so as to highlight the importance of this 
particular quality in the situation. 

A number of occurrences of iltifat have been 
described as “linguistic errors” by John Bur- 
ton (1988:177). He regards, for instance, the 
occurrence of al-mugimina s-salat ‘those who 
perform the prayers’ instead of al-mugimina 
s-salat, in the middle of a list of types in Q. 
4/162, as a linguistic error, although this is 
recognized as an admissible, familiar pattern in 
Arabic (Aba ‘Ubayda, Majdz I, 165, 173) and 
as a form of iltifat (Zarkasi, Burhdn III, 325). 
Another example that Burton considers to be 
an error is Q. 20/63 inna hadani la-sahirani 
‘These are certainly two sorcerers’, said about 
Moses and Aaron by Pharaoh’s sorcerers. Nor- 
mally, bddani is governed by inna and should 
have been rendered as hddayni (i.e. in the 
accusative). However, there is an Arabic dialect 
known as luga man yulzimu |-mutanna I-alif, 
in which the dual invariably has the nomina- 
tive ending (hadani; Aba ‘Ubayda, Majaz I, 
21-22). The reason for this departure from 
the normal rules is therefore the observance 
of hikdya ‘quoting what someone has said’, 
regardless of the normal rules of inflection, a 
dialectal feature that has been used here for 
rhetorical effect. The statement quoted is made 
by sorcerers, and in sorcery, as observed even 
now in Arabic, sound effect is important as part 
of the incantation. Here, we have three suc- 
cessive words all with long ’alif, preceded and 
succeeded by fatha followed by nun: hadani, 
sabirani, yuridani, so to change hddani into 
hadayni would break the pattern. The general 
grammatical rule has been suspended here for 
a rhetorical purpose, and as in all these exam- 
ples, the suspension of 7i‘vab has not impaired 
the meaning, because other cues determine the 
grammatical functions of the individual words. 
Cues cooperate in the sense that the structure, 
word order, syntagmatic requirement, etc. all 
indicate the grammatical function, even if the 
general rule of *ivab is suspended. Another 
occurrence of suspension of ’i‘7ab occurs in 
Q. 12/11, when Joseph’s brothers say to their 
father, “Why do you not trust us (/@ ta’mannd) 
with Joseph?”. The verb should have been in 
the indicative mood, ta’manztina, but this rule 
was set aside for the purpose of > ?idgam ‘gem- 
ination of the two similar nans’, which makes 
the pronunciation lighter (?axaff) in Arabic - an 
intended phonetic effect. 
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2.3 Binding (rabt) 


Binding is achieved by reference, concordance, 
and particles. 


2.3.1 Reference (ibdla) 

*Ibdla can be achieved through the use of the 
following devices: repetition of the same word 
or phrase; personal, demonstrative, or relative 
pronouns; and the definite article, al-; some- 
times, the binding element may be omitted. 


i. Repetition 

There are numerous examples of repetition in 
the Ouran: “Do they not see that God brings 
life into being and reproduces it. Truly this is 
easy for God” (Q. 29/19). “It was not without 
purpose that we created the heavens and earth 
and everything in between. That may be what 
the disbelievers assume. Woe to the disbeliev- 
ers from Hellfire!” (Q. 38/27). This type is 
known in balaga as wad‘ ad-dahir mawdi‘ 
ad-damir ‘using a noun in place of a pronoun’. 
Repetition of the name of God, as above, in an 
independent statement to indicate His capa- 
bilities or qualities, in contrast to the other 
gods of the polytheists, is especially common. 
Repeating ‘the disbelievers’ instead of using the 
pronoun ‘them’ indicates that their disbelief 
was the cause of their opinion and their doom 
(Abdel Haleem 1992:428-429). It also creates, 
as in the first case, an independent statement, 
quotable on its own and effective in religious 
discourse. 

Repetition may also be used to recapitulate 
and refresh the memory when a sentence has 
become long. Again, this type of binding is 
quite common in the Quran: “When there 
came to them a scripture confirming what they 
already had; when...; when...; when there 
came to them..., they disbelieved” (Q. 2/89). 
“Why, when the soul of a dying man comes up 
to his throat, while you merely gaze on — We 
are nearer to him than you, though you do not 
see Us — why, if you are not subjected, do you 
not restore his soul to him?” (Q. 56/83-87). 


u. Pronouns 

The personal pronoun must refer to a referent, 
normally the nearest suitable preceding refer- 
ent, and it must agree with this both in form 
and in meaning. Sometimes, the referent is not 


stated but rather deduced (mutasayyad), for 
example, “But if anyone knows that the testator 
has made a mistake, or done wrong, and so puts 
things right between them, he will incur no sin” 
(Q. 2/182). ‘Them’ stands here for the parties 
involved. Also, “If God were to punish people 
[at once] for the wrong they have done, there 
would not be a single creature left on its [i-e. 
the earth’s] surface” (Q. 35/45), and “everyone 
on it perishes” (Q. 55/26) where ‘it’ is gener- 
ally understood to mean ‘the earth’. This is in 
accordance with the rule according to which ‘it 
is permissible to omit what is understood’, and 
it has the benefit of conciseness. 

The principle of proximity of the referent can 
be dispensed with if the relationship is under- 
stood without ambiguity, for example: “There 
are lessons in the story of Joseph and his 
brothers for those who seek them. They said, 
‘Although we are many, Joseph and his brother 
are dear...’” (Q. 12/7-8). Here, ‘they said’ 
does not refer to the closest referent (‘those 
who seek’) but rather to ‘his brothers’. 

As regards agreement between the pronoun 
and its referent, the Quran departs from this 
in numerous situations. First and foremost, 
this is the case of iltifat ‘grammatical shift’ for 
rhetorical purposes, a widespread feature of 
Quranic style, of which hundreds of examples 
can be cited. In discussing some examples of 
this feature, N6éldeke (1910) remarks (without 
referring to the Arabic term) that “the gram- 
matical persons change from time to time in the 
Quran in an unusual and not beautiful way”. 
Arab writers, in contrast, see the matter differ- 
ently. The critic Ibn al~Atir, for instance, after 
studying this stylistic feature, classes it among 
the “remarkable things and exquisite subtleties 
we have found in the glorious Ouran” (Matal 
II, 43-45). In rhetorical treatises, iltifat is called 
Saja‘at al-‘arabiyya because in their opinion it 
demonstrates the daring nature of the Arabic 
language. If any daring is to be attached to 
iltifat, it should, above all, be the daring of the 
language of the Qur’an, since it employs this 
feature according to effective patterns and for 
stylistic reasons, more extensively and in more 
variations than does Arabic poetry. Ibn al-Atir, 
writing about rhetoric in prose and poetry, 
derives most of his examples from the Qur’an. 
The hundreds of examples in the Qur’an clearly 
show that stylistic considerations can overrule 
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grammar, but always for a rhetorical purpose, 
without impairing the sense or causing any 
ambiguity. 

Six types of iltifat have been identified, 
but only those relating to shifts in person as 
reflected in the pronoun and its referent are 
discussed here. (The other types of iltifat are 
change in number, between singular, dual, and 
plural; change in addressee; change in the tense 
of the verb; change in case marker; and use 
of nouns in place of pronouns [Abdel Haleem 
1993:431]|). Change in person (between rst, 
2nd, and 3rd) is the most common occurrence 
of this type. For example, in “Who created the 
heavens and earth? Who sends down water 
from the sky for you - with which We cause 
gardens of delight to grow: you have no power 
to make the trees grow in them — is it another 
god beside God?” (Q. 27/60), a shift from 1st 
to 3rd person in the pluralis majestatis occurs 
at a crucial point for the listeners (see also 
Q. 14/4). There is a shift from rst to 3rd person 
in “Give, out of what We have provided for 
you, before death comes to one of you and he 
says, ‘Reprieve me Lord’, but Allah reprieves no 
soul when its time comes” (Q. 63/10-11). This 
shift makes the final statement independent 
and absolute; it also indicates the contrast with 
other gods who do not have such power. 

An example of a shift from 3rd to 2nd person 
is: “Praise be to God.... You alone we wor- 
ship, You alone we ask for help” (Q. 1/1-4). 
After establishing that praise is only due to the 
Creator, who has such attributes to make Him 
truly worthy of praise and the only true source 
of help, the worshipper turns to address God 
for the rest of the sura to ask for His help. A 
further example, this one from 2nd to 3rd per- 
son, can be found in “It is God who has given 
you spouses...and from them he has given 
you children and grandchildren. How can they 
believe in falsehood and deny God’s favours!” 
(Q. 16/72). In this shift, God turns to call eve- 
ryone to witness the ingratitude of the people 
in question. 

Similarly, in examples of other types we 
witness departure from grammatical rules for 
specific rhetorical purposes. Without such rhe- 
torical purpose, departure from the normal 
rules would be mumtani‘ ‘inadmissible’ accord- 
ing to the rules of rhetoric, and there is always 
a proviso that the departure does not cause any 
labs ‘confusion, obscurity’. 


On some occasions, there are two preceding 
referents and only one is selected, as in ’arakum 
gawman tajhaluna ‘I can see you are foolish 
people’ (Q. 11/29), in which the verb is in the 
2nd person rather than the 3rd (yajhalina), in 
agreement with ’ardkum (2nd person), rather 
than with gawman, which is 3rd person. In cer- 
tain cases, the departure can also be in agree- 
ment in number, for example: “They swear by 
God to please you [believers]. But God and 
His messenger has more right that they should 
please Him” (Q. 9/62), in which use of the sin- 
gular pronoun avoids referring to God and His 
messenger with a single pronoun, which would 
detract from tawhid ‘monotheism’ — and pleas- 
ing God would in any case please the Prophet. 

Agreement in definite/indefinite status can also 
sometimes be departed from when the indefinite 
has been defined by an adjective, which brings 
it closer to being definite, as, for example, in 
waylun li-kulli humazatin lumazatin alladhi 
jama‘a malar’ ‘Woe to every fault-finding back- 
biter, who amasses wealth’ (Q. 104/1-2; see 
also 50/32-33; 57/23-24). Departure can also 
be from expected gender agreement, as in “If 
We had wished, We could have sent them down 
a sign from heaven at which their necks would 
have stayed bowed down in utter humility” 
(Q. 26/4), where xddi‘in ‘in humility [masc. 
pl.|’, which refers to their necks, should be 
feminine, but the use of the masculine plural 
shows more humility by implicitly including 
not just the necks of the disbelievers but also 
the rest of their persons, and also maintains the 
rhyme, which is an important consideration. 
Nor is the sense marred. Another example is 
“On the day when you [Prophet] see the believ- 
ers, both men and women, with their light 
streaming out before them...” (Q. 57/12), in 
which yas@ nurubum ‘their light streaming out’ 
takes the masculine pronoun, which refers both 
to men and women according to the principle 
of taglib ‘grammatical preponderance’ (see also 
Q. 57/13, 64/14). Finally, a construction known 
as murawaha ‘alternation’ between genders for 
a specific consideration can be seen in Q. 33/31: 
“Whoever of you [wives of the Prophet] is obe- 
dient (wa-man yaqnut) to God and his Messen- 
ger and does good (ta‘mal saliban) We will give 
her a double reward...”. Here, the first verb, 
yaqnut, is masculine in agreement with the 
adjacent pronoun man, while the second verb, 
ta‘mal, is feminine in agreement with the wife. 
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The demonstrative pronoun (ddlika, ’ula@ika, 
etc.) is frequently used as a binder in the 
Ouran: “... Whoever does good and believes, 
be it a man or a woman, these will enter para- 
dise and be provided for without measure” (Q. 
40/40); “The ones who lower their voices in the 
presence of God’s Messenger, these (’uld@ika) 
are the ones whose hearts God has proved to be 
aware...” (Q. 49/3). The rhetorical purpose of 
using the demonstrative pronoun is to empha- 
size and highlight the class of persons who 
are being talked about. Similarly, the relative 
pronoun highlights, emphasizes, and singles out 
for praise alladina ’4manu ‘those who believe’, 
as in “Those who believe and do good deeds, 
We do not let the reward of those who do good 
go to waste” (Q. 18/30), or disparagement 
alladina kafaru ‘those who disbelieve’, as in 
“When Our revelations are recited to them, you 
[Prophet] will recognize the denial in the faces 
of those who disbelieve...” (Q. 22/72). Again, 
this usage can make the final clause independ- 
ently quotable. 


iii. The definite article al- used as a binder 
“God is the light of the heavens and the earth. 
His light is like a niche in which there is a 
lamp, the lamp inside a glass, the glass is like 
a glittering star...” (Q. 23/35). The repetition 
(using the definite article al- here rather than a 
pronoun) is particularly effective for the image 
and the way it is built up one layer inside the 
other (see also Q. 33/10). Another example is 
“For him who feared the meeting with his Lord 
and restrained the soul [i.e. his soul] (wa-naha 
n-nafsa) from base desires, Paradise will be the 
home [i.e. his home]” (Q. 79/40-41). This lat- 
ter example is one of several in which the use 
of al- instead of the pronoun helps maintain 
rhyme (cf. Sec. 2.1.1). 


iv. Omission of the binding element 

In cases where there is no ambiguity, a binding 
element can be omitted in accordance with the 
general rule “There is no omission without an 
indicator to what is omitted’ (la hadfa ’illa bi- 
dalil). Pronouns in the 3rd person in particular 
provide many examples of this in the Qur’an. 
For example, in Q. 2/75, “God is not unaware 
of what you do” is rendered as mda ya‘maluna 
rather than ya‘naliunahu. The omitted pronoun 
is clear from the context, and in many cases its 
omission preserves the rhyme. In the following 


case the rhyme is not involved: “If you do not 
do, and you will not do...” (Q. 2/24), mean- 
ing ‘If you do not do that’, where the pronoun 
‘that’ is omitted. 


2.3.2 Concordance 

Binding is also realized by concordance (muta- 
baqa) in gender, number, ’i‘rab, definiteness/ 
indefiniteness, and person (1st, 2nd, or 3rd). 
Concordance in these various elements binds 
words together and helps determine their gram- 
matical functions. Concordance in number still 
pertains when a noun is singular in form but 
has the sense of plural, as in wa-nahnu ‘usbatun 
‘while we are a group’ (Q. 12/8), where ‘usbatun 
in the singular has a plural meaning and agrees 
with the plural pronoun nahnu ‘we’. Likewise, 
’antum qalilun ‘You were few’ (Q. 8/26) and 
nahnu jami‘un ‘we together’ (Q. 54/44). 

The relative pronoun man is grammatically 
singular and should, therefore, be followed 
by a singular pronoun even when the plural is 
intended, e.g. “Did he (Korah) not know that 
God had destroyed many generations before 
him, who had greater power than him (man 
huwa ?asaddu minhu)?”, where huwa is a sin- 
gular pronoun meaning ‘many’. 


2.3.3 Particles (’adawadt) 

Particles are very important in binding Arabic 
sentences. The Arabic sentence, whether declar- 
ative, conditional, or affective, with its numer- 
ous subdivisions, relies, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, on the particle to bind its 
parts and express its grammatical category 
(Hassan 1973:243-246, 1993:56-57). In Q. 6/ 
107, law S@a llabu ma ?asrakn...‘TIf it had 
been God’s will, they would not have joined 
other gods with Him...’, without the condi- 
tional particle law, the negative particle md 
would have become masdariyya (an infinitive 
particle) to turn the meaning of the state- 
ment to ‘God willed their joining others with 
Him’. Even when particles introduce nouns, 
as in the case of prepositions, conjunctions, 
and exceptions, etc., the particle still acts as 
a binder. As is amply illustrated in works like 
Ibn Hisam’s Mugni I-labib and by ‘Amayra and 
as-Sayyid (1988), the Quran employs particles 
extensively in its discourse for various stylistic 
purposes, such as the achievement of concise- 
ness and cohesion and various other stylistic 
purposes. 
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2.4 Word order 


There are some instances in which the order 
of various lexical items in the Arabic sentence 
is fixed, as is the case in the positioning of 
prepositions and the nouns they govern, and 
of the various particles denoting exception, 
conjunction, and interrogation, all of which 
must precede the noun. An example from the 
Quran of another type of fixed-order sentence 
is la‘anabu Ilabu (Q. 4/118), where the object 
is an inseparable pronoun and so has to be 
attached to the verb and come before the sub- 
ject. But there are also cases where the order is 
not fixed, such as the positioning of the object 
in relation to the verb and its subject, or that 
of the predicate of the subject of a nominal 
sentence. In a non-fixed-order sentence, the 
object may be introduced first to serve a stylis- 
tic purpose of restriction (basr), as in ’iyyaka 
na‘budu ‘You alone we worship’ (Q. 1/5). 
Departure from original word order for rhe- 
torical purpose is very common in the Our’an. 
Take, for example, Q. 37/86: ’a~ifkan ’alibatan 
dina Ilahi turidiina ‘How can you choose false 
gods below God?’. The rhetorical question, put 
by Abraham to his people, shows objection to 
their worship of false gods, and the level of 
objection is reflected in the arrangement of the 
word order of the question itself, in diminishing 
strength. The strongest objection is that they 
are false; the fact that they are worshipping 
false gods comes second, especially as these 
false gods are inferior to God, and the final 
cause for objection is the fact that this has all 
been done on their own volition. In this case, 
an alternative word order such as ’a-turidtina 
*alibatan dina Ilahi ?ifkan would weaken the 
impact of both the statement and the objec- 
tion being made (Hassan 1993:95). Finally, in 
certain circumstances, the usually unfixed order 
has to be fixed, as in the verbal sentence daraba 
muisd isd ‘Misa hit ‘Isa’, in which, if the order 
were unfixed, the lack of ’i‘rab would leave the 
statement open to ambiguity, hence the first 
noun has to be the subject. 

In a sentence where a number of attributes 
of various kinds occur, the Quran tends 
to arrange them in order of length with the 
shortest first. For example, Q. 40/28: wa-qdala 
rajulun mwminun min 7ali fir‘awna yaktumu 
*manahu...‘A secret believer from Pharaoh’s 
family said...’. Here, we have a single adjec- 


tive muwminun, coming before a prepositional 
phrase min ali fir‘awna, and then we have 
the adjectival clause, yaktumu *imanahu. This 
particular order serves to balance the sentence 
and maintain a good, effective rhythm (see also 
Q. 2/68-69 and 23/117). 


2.5 Syntagmatic requirement 


Syntagmatic requirement (tadamm) is another 
wide area where grammar and style work 
together to serve the text of the Quran, includ- 
ing such features as omission, addition, separa- 
tion, parenthesis, and abnormal syntax. 


2.5.1 Omission 

Omission is a huge area in the Quran, as can 
be seen from such books as Majdaz al-Qur’an 
by Ibn ‘Abd as-Salam (e.g. Majaz 26-46, 261- 
471). It serves conciseness, an important stylis- 
tic feature of the Quran. As always with the 
principle of la badfa 7illa bi-dalil, there has to 
be something to indicate the omitted part, such 
as a well-recognized pattern of the word, a cue, 
or the context. Here are a few examples. 


i. Omission of the first member of the con- 
struct phrase (iddfa), in particular, occupies 
the largest space in Majdz al-Qur’an, For 
example: ‘Ask the town’ meaning ‘ask the 
people of the town’ (Q. 12/83). 

ii. Omission of the final radical of the active 
participle, as in ad-da‘i instead of ad-daT 
(Q. 2/186), as explained earlier, or bddi < 
hadi (Q. 22/54). 

iii, Omission of the interrogative particle, as 
when Moses asks Pharaoh, wa-tilka ni‘ma- 
tun tamunnuha ‘alayya ‘Is this a favour you 
reproach me for?’ (Q. 26/22), without the 
interrogative 7a, since the intonation suffices. 

iv. Omission of a clause: “If one of you is sick 
or on a journey, then other days later” 
(Q. 2/184) where “and breaks the fast” is 
omitted (see also Q. 23/10, 20). 

v. Sometimes multiple sentences may be omit- 
ted, and there are many examples of this in 
the story of Joseph. For example, the king’s 
cup-bearer says, “I can tell you the meaning 
of this dream. Send me...” (Q. 12/45), and 
here the scene cuts immediately to his inter- 
view with Joseph, omitting all the possible 
narrative in between. 
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2.5.2 Addition 

An example of addition is found in Q. 27/5,... 
wa-hum fi laxirati humu |-axsarina ‘...and 
they, in the life to come, they will be the ones 
who will lose most’. The pronoun hum ‘they’ is 
added before the end for further emphasis. 


2.5.3 Separation (grammatical) 

An example of grammatical separation is found 
in Q. 62/1, Yusabbibu li-llahi ma fi s-samawati 
wa-ma fi |ardi |-maliki |-quddiusi |-‘azizi I- 
hbakim ‘Everything in the heavens and earth 
glorifies God, the Controller, the Holy One, 
the Almighty, the Wise’, where the subject is 
placed between God and the nouns that qualify 
Him, to give the sentence rhythm, rhyme, and 
balance and keep the emphasis on the nouns at 
the end. 


2.5.4 Parenthesis 

Parenthesis is a very widespread feature of the 
Quran. Many examples of separation are 
brought about by the insertion of parentheti- 
cal statements, for example: “And those who 
implore God’s forgiveness for their sin, when 
they do wrong — and who forgives sins but 
God? - and never knowingly persist in doing 
wrong” (Q. 3/136). Normally, when the Ouran 
mentions a view or a statement with which 
it does not agree, it interrupts the flow of the 
sentence with a comment (Satibi, Muwafaqat 
Ill, 353-354), as in the following verse: “They 
apportion to God a share of the produce and 
the livestock He created, saying, ‘This is for 
God’ — so they claim! — ‘and this is for our 
idols’” (Q. 60/136). 


2.5.5 Abnormal syntax 

For example, in wa-inna kullan lammd_la- 
yuwaffiyannahum rabbuka ?a‘malabum...‘To 
each your Lord has not yet: He certainly will 
repay them for their deeds...’ (Q. 11/111), the 
particle lammad ‘not yet’ should, grammatically 
speaking, introduce an imperfect verb in the 
jussive mood (yuwaffibim), but instead it comes 
before ‘He will certainly’, which indicates what 
has been omitted: ‘He has not yet, but certainly 
will, repay them’. The omission is obvious; it 
avoids the unnecessary repetition that would 
weaken the statement, and the unusual syntax 
makes the statement more powerful and the 
threat more potent. 


2.6 Context (siyaq) 


Context is of crucial importance in determining 
meaning and syntactic relations. When other 
cues are departed from, which may result in 
ambiguity, context resolves this, and thus con- 
text has been rightly considered one of the 
key instruments in exegesis (Abdel Haleem 
1993:71-98). There are numerous examples in 
the Ouran, of which only three will be cited 
here. In Q. 16/5, wa-l’an‘ama xalaqaha lakum 
fiha dif?un wa-manafiu...‘And livestock — He 
created them for you too. You derive warmth 
and other benefits from them...’, grammati- 
cally, the phrase lakum may be governed by 
the verb xalaga, where the meaning would be 
‘He created the cattle for you, in them there is 
warmth and...’, or it could be the predicate of 
dif’un: ‘there is warmth...in them for you’. 
The context resolves this ambiguity, because 
the following verse has ‘and there is beauty in 
them for you’, which parallels ‘there is warmth 
in them for you’. 

In Q. 13/11, labu mu‘aqqibatun min bayni 
yadayhi wa-min xalfibi yahfadinahu min ?amri 
llahi..., ‘Each person has guardian angels before 
him and behind, watching over him, by God’s 
command...’, min ?amri llahi follows the verb 
yabfaduinahbu and could be interpreted as gram- 
matically governed by it, meaning ‘they protect 
him from God’s command’, but the correct 
reading is to see it as relating to mu‘aqqibdtun, 
even though it is distant from it, as becomes 
clear from the context at the end of the verse: 
‘when God wills harm on a people, no one can 
ward it off’. 

The above two examples work in a local 
context, but an example of the importance 
of global context can be seen in Q. 6/37-38, 
where the disbelievers have demanded that the 
Prophet should produce a miraculous sign, and 
he is instructed to say, “God is able to send 
down a sign”. Then comes the comment “All 
the creatures that crawl on the earth and those 
that fly with their wings are communities like 
yourselves. We missed nothing out in the book 
(al-kitab) and in the end they will be gath- 
ered to their Lord”. Here, many exegetes have 
understood the word al-kitab to be the Ouran 
and relate this to the preceding statement. 
They argue that this means that the Quran 
contains everything, including all the animals 
and birds, and go on to say that these will be 
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gathered before God, which is irrelevant to 
the context. Clearly there is a misreading here. 
The statement should stop at ‘communities like 
yourselves’. Here they are reminded that all the 
creatures God created are miraculous signs. 
The rest of the verse is actually a retort by God, 
addressed to the intransigent disbelievers, and 
the book (al-kitab) means the records of deeds. 
He warns that all that the disbelievers say is 
recorded against them, and they will eventually 
come up for judgment. 


3. FREQUENTLY OCCURRING 
LINGUISTIC PATTERNS IN THE 
OQuR?’AN 


3.1 Affective sentences (jumal ’insa@iyya) 


In addition to the declarative sentence (xaba- 
riyya), the Ouran frequently uses affective 
sentences. This serves to involve the reader 
or listener, a very important consideration in 
Quranic discourse. This explains the frequent 
occurrence of the imperative, prohibition, inter- 
rogative, proposition, exhortation, wishing, 
hoping, supplication, exclamation, and oaths. 


3.2 Verbal sentences 


The Quran employs the power of the verbal 
sentence, using the past tense for historical 
accounts in its argumentation and also when 
discussing the afterlife. This is effective in mak- 
ing such momentous events of the afterlife 
(mentioned directly or indirectly on almost 
every page of the OQur’dn) seem as if they are 
already here, a device crucial for Quranic dis- 
course and techniques of persuasion. This may 
involve iltifat shift in tense as, for example, in 
Q. 20/125-126 and Q. 40/48-50. 


3.3. Generalization 


The Ouran frequently uses generalization, since 
it maintains that it is for all people. It classifies 
people, using such plurals as al-mw’minzin ‘the 
believers’, al-muttaqtin ‘those who are mindful 
of God’, al-kafirin ‘the disbelievers’, and ad- 
dalimun ‘evildoers’, and employs conditional 
sentences with grammatical particles like man 
‘whoever’, md ‘whatever’, ’ayy ‘whichever’, 
haytumd and ’aynamd ‘wherever’, and also the 
indefinite noun. 


3.4. Frequent use of adjectives 


Frequent use of adjectives is an important 
means of Quranic persuasion and argument, 
noticeable from the very beginning: “Praise be 
to God, Lord of the Worlds, the Lord of Mercy, 
the Giver of Mercy...” (Q. 1/2-3). Because He 
has such attributes, He is worthy of praise and 
worship. The required path is the ‘straight’ one, 
the one ‘whose followers are blessed and not the 
object of anger’, or ‘those who are astray’, so 
qualified it is worthy of asking God’s guidance 
to it. The believers are described in many ways 
(see, for instance, Q. 23/1-10, 70/22-29). 


3.5 Emphasis 


Because the Our’an addresses some people who 
have doubted or denied its messages, it fre- 
quently employs emphasis, using particles such 
as ?inna and Ia-, and the suffix -anna with the 
imperfect verb (> energicus), is widely used. 


3.6 Contrast 


A central feature of Quranic style is con- 
trast: between this world and the next (each 
occurring exactly 115 times); between believers 
and disbelievers; between paradise and hell. 
Remarkable patterns of contrast have been 
observed: angels and devils, life and death, 
secrecy and openness, and so on, occurring 
exactly the same number of times. Contrast 
comes naturally in a book that declares, “Say, 
[Prophet], ‘Now the truth has come from your 
Lord. Let those who wish to believe in it do 
so and let those who wish to reject it do so’” 
(Q. 18/29). One of the linguistic characteristics 
of the Qur'an is also to contrast two classes 
of a given thing, and their respective desti- 
nies. Grammatically, this contrast is achieved 
by such devices as man...wa-man...‘those 
who...and those who...’, as, for example, in 
Q. 4/123-124 and 92/5-8. Another device is 
-amma ...wa--amma, as in Q. 3/106-107: “On 
the day when some faces brighten and others 
darken, as for those with darkened faces it 
will be said...and as for those with brightened 
faces...” (see also Q. 79/37, 40). Sometimes 
the contrasted elements follow each other with- 
out any conjunction, which shows the contrast 
even more powerfully: for example, Q. 89/25- 
27: “On that Day, no one will punish as He 
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punishes, and no one will bind as He binds. 
You soul at peace, return to your Lord, well 
pleased and well pleasing, go in among my 
servants and into my Garden”. 


3.7 Dialogue and direct speech 


The Our’an frequently uses direct speech to bind 
each person by what he or she utters, rather 
than holding them responsible on the basis of 
reported speech. Arabic grammar allows shifts 
between direct and reported speech within a 
sentence after such verbs as qdla ‘he said’. The 
fact that this verb occurs in the Qur’dn more 
than three hundred times is some indication of 
how frequently direct speech and dialogue are 
used. 


3.8 Rhyme 


Rhyme at the end of verses is a consistent stylis- 
tic feature in the Qur’an, which has an aesthetic 
effect. It also gives finality to statements and 
accords with the general feature of classifica- 
tion and generalization, frequently using the 
plural endings -# and im. The ending of the 
verse can be an integral part of it (as in sura 1) 
or a related comment, e.g. Q. 4/3 4-35, “...God 
is most high and great.... He is all knowing, 
all aware”, but it is not just for embellishment 
(Omar 1999). 


4. CONCLUSION 


It is clear that the Qur’an uses Arabic grammar 
and style together to serve its own purposes. 
Grammar may follow the normal rule (a proc- 
ess known as istishdb al-’asl). Considerations 
of style, however, can give priority to ‘udul 
‘an al-asl ‘departure from the original norm’ 
or, as the scholars of baldga say, xuruj ‘ala 
muqtada d-dabir ‘departure from what is nor- 
mally expected’, but only ‘for considerations 
required by the situation in certain contexts’ 
(HaSimi 1986:239). We have seen how the 
Quran employs a feature like iltifat more 
frequently than Arabic literature in general 
and how this was termed ‘the boldness of the 
language of the Qur'an’. The Our’an instructs 
the Prophet, “Speak to them about themselves, 
using penetrating words (gawlan baligan)” 


(Q. 4/63). 
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Raf‘ > "I'rab 


Raising > Vowel Raising 


Rajaz 


The language of rajaz poetry is often compli- 
cated. This is due in part to the brevity of rajaz 
verses (usually eight to twelve syllables) and in 
part to the exigencies of > rhyme, which force 
the poet to repeat the same set of syllables 
every few words; in the most extreme case, as 
much as 25 percent of each verse may consist of 
rhyme. Not surprisingly, many of the anomalies 
of rajaz are found specifically in rhyme. 
Grammatical and lexical irregularities and 
oddities are also found outside of rhyme. This 
made rajaz verses a favorite mine of Sawahid 
‘evidentiary verses’ for lexicographers and 
grammarians. The > poetic licenses (darirdt) 
of rajaz should not be taken to represent a liv- 
ing language outside the genre itself without 
close examination of the examples. It is clear, 
though, that the existing potentialities of lan- 
guage did guide even poetic license. The limits 
of language were stretched in those directions 
which found some legitimacy in dialectal forms, 
existing anomalies, rare variants, and the like. 
Rajaz falls into three distinct types, which in 
rough historical order of appearance are: 


i. Short, presumably extemporized poems or, 
more properly, groups of verses. These are 
amply attested in historical literature, for 
example. They are usually devoid of any 
poetic merit and are written in relatively 


simple language, although they may occa- 
sionally contain linguistic oddities. 

ii. Artistically developed rajaz, which flour- 
ished in Umayyad times and shortly there- 
after. The last major rajiz, Ruwba, died 
in 762 C.E., and his poems may thus 
be labeled Umayyad rajaz. A fully devel- 
oped, polythematic *urjuiza is typical of 
this group. In later periods, similar rajaz 
were mainly written on the theme of the 
hunt (tardiyya). This is the artistic variant 
of rajaz, the language of which is the main 
theme of this article, with some attention 
given to the preceding type. 

iii. Didactic rajaz, often in muzdawij form, 
used for versified treatises (e.g. Ibn Sina’s 
?Urjuzat at-tibb). These fall outside our dis- 
cussion here, the versified treatises contain- 
ing little of linguistic interest. 


The artistic tradition of rajaz retained a com- 
plex language even after the Umayyad heyday 
of the genre. After 800 A.H., rajaz of this type 
were mainly used in hunting poems, which 
retained the linguistic features developed in 
Umayyad rajaz. The influence of the genre on 
language may be seen in the complexity and 
sometimes even obscurity of the hunting poems 
by ’Aba Nuwas, which are in stark contrast to 
the clarity of diction in his poems written in 
other meters. Thus, whereas it would not be 
appropriate to speak of the language of, say, 
tawil or kamil, it is reasonable to speak of a 
special language of rajaz. 

This special language, however, does not 
reflect any one dialect or form of Arabic out- 
side the genre itself, and the language used by 
rajaz poets does not coincide with their tribal 
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background. Moreover, the poems of each poet 
exhibit heterogeneous features. The language of 
the rajaz is not a specific dialect but rather an 
artificial language created for the genre; or, to 
put it another way, it is standard poetic Arabic 
with artificial features. The use of such genre- 
related ‘dialects’, whether true or artificial, is 
well known in other literatures, too, such as 
Greek or Sumerian (where the EME.SAL was 
used specifically for certain genres). 

The necessary complexity of longer ’urjuzas 
and their linguistic peculiarities became a stylis- 
tic feature. Umayyad and later rajaz poets were 
supposed to use complicated language as a sign 
of their métier, making up words at will, chang- 
ing morpheme patterns, and freely borrowing 
from foreign languages, especially Persian (see, 
e.g., Rwba, Diwan 41, rhyming in -aq). Some 
of the foreign words may also have been used 
in contemporary colloquial language. 

On the phonetic level, rajaz poems provide us 
with ample examples of both lengthening and 
shortening of vowels, as well as their elision. 
Some forms may go back to spoken language; 
others more probably reflect poetic license. 
Often, metri gratia forms were made acceptable 
by contemporary development of spoken lan- 
guage. Thus, for example, tu‘ti (for tu‘ti, see Ibn 
Manzir, Lisdn, s.v. l-y-q) exhibits a shortening 
of the final vowel typical of spoken Arabic. 
Here, the acceptance of the deviation from 
standard grammar is further eased by the fact 
that the resulting form is morphologically cor- 
rect, although its syntactic position is wrong: 
the sentence does not call for a jussive. 

In wa-t-tawan (in rhyme) < wa-t-tawdni 
(infinitive Form VI; al-Aglab, Ditwdn 36.4, 
variant), the final long vowel is first dropped, 
and, subsequently, the resulting doubly long 
syllable is shortened, i.e., tawdni > *tawdn > 
tawan (as in Qur’anic din for dini, in Q. 109/6, 
or in Syriac). Likewise, the irregular garanful 
(in rhyme; Ibn al’Anbari, *Insaf 24) can be 
understood as being caused by the fact that 
vowel length is almost neutralized in closed syl- 
lables: garanful/qaranful is not a minimal pair, 
and the difference in length is unimportant. 

The majority of cases of irregular vowel 
length seem to occur in closed syllables. Thus, 
forms like garanful are more common than, 
for example, *qdranful, which would run 
counter to phonetic reality. However, there 
inevitably are irregular cases caused by sheer 
metrical necessity, such as nidal (for nidal; Ibn 


al-Anbari, *Insadf 29). Here, one easily agrees 
with Ullmann (1966:72) in not regarding this 
as an archaic form of the infinitive of Form III. 
Before judging these cases as archaisms, one 
should first consider other possible explanations. 

The freedom of rajaz poets is also seen in the 
ample use of quadriliteral verbs and quadri- 
and quinqueliteral nouns that are secondarily 
derived from triliteral roots and whose use is 
very often not dictated by metrical necessity. 
A good example of a secondarily quadrilit- 
eral verb is darbaxa, which is clearly derived 
by > dissimilation from dabbaxa (Ullmann 
1966:124). The resulting verb is never metri- 
cally conditioned, as throughout the paradigm, 
dabbaxa and darbaxa share the same syllabic 
structures. The cases in which the irregularity is 
conditioned by neither rhyme nor meter deserve 
more attention as forms potentially derived 
from living usage. 

What makes such rajaz formations possible 
and at the same time serves as the point of 
departure for new formations is the ability of 
Arabic to derive new lexical items from exist- 
ing roots and morpheme patterns. The highly 
developed system of the root-and-morpheme 
pattern makes it easy to coin new words which 
are understood by the audience. One may com- 
pare this to such formations as the Greek/Latin 
apokolokuntosis ‘pumpkinification’, which is 
not a ‘real’ Greek/Latin (or, for that matter, 
English) word, but whose meaning is easily 
understood. The word has hardly ever been 
used without a conscious reference to Sene- 
ca’s work. Likewise, the extravagances of rajaz 
were understood, perhaps even used in learned 
language, but always with reference to rajaz, 
whether this was explicitly stated or not. 

The parallel of pumpkinification is especially 
close to the often comically used verbs derived 
through denominalization, such as tata‘laba 
(< ta‘lab-) or dahqana (< dibqan-; see Ullmann 
1966:174). Such comic effects are also sought 
on the phonetic level, as in the famous poem in 
which bani s-si‘lati rhymes with an-nati (for an- 
nasi; Aba Zayd, Nawddir 345). The common 
word an-nds would undoubtedly have been 
familiar to the audience, and we can hardly 
imagine an-ndat to be a real dialectal form — at 
least, it does not find any support in either 
Semitic parallels or in Arabic dialects. Whether 
the comic effect came from an imitation of chil- 
dren’s language (where dentals tend to appear 
before sibilants) or something else remains an 
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open question, but the effect itself is obvious: 
This was not composed as serious poetry, nor 
was the word derived from any spoken or writ- 
ten variant of Arabic. A clear case of comic 
distortion of an originally serious poem is the 
famous poem by ’Abi n-Najm (Diwan 74; dis- 
cussed in Hameen-Anttila 1993), in which the 
bulk of the verses are transmitted as ending in 
-amah rhyme, but a group of four verses is usu- 
ally transmitted as ending in -amat rhyme. 

This freedom is taken advantage of on both 
the phonetic and morphological levels. When 
Rwba uses an expression such as layl- I@il- 
(Diwan 45.260) or kahf- kabif- (Diwan 39.30), 
he does not tap any existing lexical resources 
but instead creates neologisms, examining the 
possibilities given by the linguistic structure 
of Arabic. In a similar manner, the phrase a 
nightful night may not be correct English, but 
it does convey something to the reader. To look 
for an ‘exact’ meaning to such words would 
be misguided. These words have meaning only 
within their own context; they are not lexical 
items to be defined. In a word, they are not 
actually lexemes but rather pegs for contextual- 
ized meanings. 

It is also precarious to speculate on the exact 
shades of meanings of the unusual morpheme 
types that are only, or mainly, found in rajaz. 
Thus, for example, Ullmann (1966:64-65) is 
probably right in taking fualil- to be merely a 
rajaz variant for fa‘lal- and various other pat- 
terns. These rare rajaz morpheme types may 
well be taken as ad hoc patterns, and it is open 
to doubt whether they had any fixed or special- 
ized semantic fields. Another good example 
of such an ad hoc formation is the seemingly 
archaic al-’aglali (...li-di |-galali laglali, for al- 
-agalli, in ‘Ajjaj, Diwan 29.68), whose form is 
identical with that of triliteral roots, ’af‘al (and, 
thus, the supposed, though not real, historical 
form), and was certainly understandable for 
the audience (as childs would be to a modern 
speaker of English), even though it probably 
never occurred in standard usage. 

Such forms were favored not only for met- 
rical reasons but also for their expressivity. 
Words tend to become weakened by continu- 
ous use, and poets constantly search for words 
and expressions that startle readers and listen- 
ers and force them to listen attentively to the 
words. Rhetorical figures were one way to do 
this, but the rajaz poets found in the curiosa 


another way. Thus, when an anonymous poet 
uses the word balandam- (Ibn Manzir, Lisdn, 
s.v. b-l-d-m = balid-), he is not using an obso- 
lete -am suffix, which might have some empha- 
sizing meaning, but more probably he is taking 
advantage of the possibilities of Arabic in a 
playful mood. 

To this point, we have considered the effects 
of meter and rhyme on the language, but in the 
earliest poems, the reverse has to be taken into 
account. Metrical irregularities of very early 
poems may lie behind oddities, which may 
sometimes ‘correct’? the meter or the rhyme 
at the expense of the language. It has to be 
remembered that the regular Xalilian system 
of meters was born only after rajaz poetry had 
become a well-established genre. 

The same concerns irregular rhyming. Some 
cases of 7ikfa@ (as in hayyin rhyming with 
tu‘ayyim; Aba Zayd, Nawddir 400) actually 
coincided with Quranic rhyming. In this case, 
the presumably original rhyming has been kept, 
but in many such cases the collectors of these 
poems may have preferred to resort to lexi- 
cographical oddities in order to preserve the 
rhyme. 

Additionally, spoken language has sometimes 
clearly affected the rajaz conventions. Thus, for 
example, cases such as lammad ra’a an la da‘ah 
wa-la siba‘ (instead of da‘ata; Manzir, Diwan 
16.3) follow more the rhythms of spoken lan- 
guage than the grammatical rules concerning 
pausal phenomena. 

Umayyad rajaz is full of neologisms. The 
ad hoc nature of most of these words may be 
seen from the fact that they often lack paral- 
lels and possible etymons both in other Semitic 
languages and in later Arabic dialects. In some 
cases, however, they may coincide with attested 
forms in other Semitic languages, and this has 
often induced scholars to regard them as archa- 
isms. A famous case is ywakram-, attested in 
a poem by ’Abia Hayyan al-Faq‘asi (quoted, 
for instance, by Ibn al-Anbari, *Insaf 11) and 
repeated ad nauseam by various grammarians. 
This might seem an interesting parallel to the 
respective Aramaic stem (as well as some dia- 
lectal forms) and, moreover, might be taken to 
represent the etymological origin of the Arabic 
Form IV imperfect (*haf‘ala, ’af‘ala, imperfect 
*yubaf‘ilu, ywaf‘ilu). Yet, this is hardly the 
case, and Ullmann (1966:126) rightly dismisses 
the verse, referring to metrical necessities. In the 
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vast majority of similar cases, it would be dif- 
ficult to explain why a particular case should be 
differently explained in a system otherwise full 
of obvious ad hoc formations, and how such 
an archaic form could have been preserved. 
The existence of haf‘ala is, incidentally, based 
on almost equally slight evidence and should 
not be taken as an archaism but rather as a 
neologism. 

Most of these neologisms and other oddities 
are occasional and often confined to a single 
example, while other expressions and forms 
are recurrent and form a distinctive feature of 
the genre. One such grammatical curiosity is 
the use of a final -a in apocopates: lam yuqdar- 
a, lam ya‘lam-a (in rhyme, for ya‘lam-a), la 
tajza-a, la tublik-a (Ullmann 1966:188). It is 
difficult to assess whether this was taken as an 
emphatic ending — comparable to the > ener- 
geticus -an(na) — or not, and what relation it 
might have with the poetic -i/i, which may be 
suffixed, perhaps originally for prosodic rea- 
sons, to verse-final verbs ending in a consonant 
(e.g. lam yaf<al-i). 

The several attestations of ma‘ (for ma‘a, 
see Ullmann 1966:96) are to be taken as a 
lexicalized variant, which, moreover, coincides 
with both modern tendencies (CvCv > CvC) 
and Semitic parallels (Hebrew ‘im) and may 
thus have been actually used in early Arabic, 
although the possible attestations in prose have 
been blurred by orthography. 

Other rajaz peculiarities include the con- 
struction bal + genitive (often bal baldatin; 
see Ullmann 1966:190), where bal is used in 
the sense of waw rubba, and the construction 
min/fi gayri la (Ullmann 1966:195), where Id is 
pleonastically added to gayr. 

Syntactic oddities are recurrent and gave 
much cause for speculation for medieval schol- 
ars, who tried to interpret them within the 
framework of Sibawayhian grammar. The 
word order is to a large extent conditioned by 
meter and rhyme, as is also the case in other 
genres of poetry, although the longer the line 
is, the easier it is to keep to grammatical rules 
concerning syntax. 

A good example of syntactic freedom in rajaz 
is the verse lam yajid yawman ‘ala man yattakil 
(instead of *man yattakilu ‘alayhi; Sibawayhi, 
Kitab 1, 394), which breaks the elementary rule 
of relative pronouns not taking prepositions. 
An even more striking case is tabta lladi xtara 


lahu llabu §-Sajar (instead of *tabta s-Sajari 
lladi xtarabui Ilah; ‘Ajjaj, Diwan 11.12). 

Although neologisms may usually be under- 
stood from their context, Umayyad rajaz even- 
tually overstepped its limits. As the poems grew 
longer and the language became ever more 
complicated, rajaz became virtually incompre- 
hensible to courtly audiences, curiosities crop- 
ping up by the dozens. For the poet, the rajaz 
formations actually gave more freedom — with 
a little imagination one could make up scores 
of new words, fitting the rhyme and the meter — 
but this overtaxed the wit of his audience. The 
poems of Ru’ba verge on unintelligibility, and 
after a period of exploring its possibilities, the 
artistic rajaz was confined to a limited field, the 
tardiyya, the conventional expressions of which 
were easier to master without too much effort 
from the audience. Didactic and extemporized 
rajaz, on the other hand, avoided extreme curi- 
osities and were satisfied with occasional oddi- 
ties, often metrically conditioned. 

Rajaz verses were culled by lexicographers 
in their quest for rare words and aberrant vari- 
ants. In this way ‘rajaz words’ found their way 
into lexicographical treatises and, from there, 
into standard dictionaries, such as Tahdib al- 
luga, Lisan al-‘Arab, and Taj al-‘aruis (and 
into Western dictionaries), which contain much 
rajaz material. When the concomitant verse is 
given as a Sahid, one readily recognizes such 
rajaz words, but this is not always the case, 
and many words found their way into these 
dictionaries with no indication that they were 
rajaz words. 

The lexicographical and grammatical impor- 
tance of rajaz verses as Sawahid led to their fab- 
rication, either by the philologists themselves or 
by their Bedouin informants, who were willing 
to provide the commodity that was expected 
of them. In some cases, such oddities may have 
been made bona fide; poems and sayings tend, 
in general, to develop aberrant variants (cf. the 
English Parthian shot > parting shot), and if 
these are highly valued, they have an even bet- 
ter chance of survival until they are eventually 
recorded. Philologists hunted for nawddir and 
wrote down whatever they found. 

Philologists also seem to have often been 
actively searching Sawahid for phenomena they 
knew to exist, and at least sometimes they may 
have made up the missing Sawahid themselves. 
We have no reason to doubt the existence of 
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> kaskasa (Ullmann 1966:226), but the verses 
given by philologists are suspect. The best 
examples are so full of these changes that it is 
highly unlikely that philologists just happened 
to come by these extremely liberal examples. 

Sometimes, the hunt for curiosa is seen in 
the fact that the most bizarre variants are 
found only in philological literature, whereas 
the Diwdn contains (or contained) a standard 
form. Philologists preferred to circulate an aber- 
rant variant (as in al-’ijjal for “Abia n-Najm’s al- 
iyyal; see "Abu n-Najm, Diwdn 56.84) which, 
it may be suspected, they either made up to 
provide an example of -iyy- > -ijj- or, if we give 
more credence to their truthfulness, got it from 
the mouth of an informant who may have been 
— or imitated — a speaker of a dialect in which 
this phenomenon really existed. 

In neither case should we speak of simple 
forgery. Philologists knew about these linguis- 
tic phenomena and just wanted to provide loci 
classici for them, as a kind of mnemonic device. 
What is important, though, is to realize that 
most of such variants quite obviously do not go 
back to the poets themselves. Indeed, the poems 
do not use any dialect consistently but exhibit 
a very heterogeneous collection of features, 
partly relying on actual spoken language but 
for the most part being playful inventions. 

Rajaz has, however, been used, for instance 
by Kofler (1940-1942) and by Rabin (1951), 
to provide materials for ancient dialects. This is 
a precarious project, and the rajaz oddities can- 
not be taken as clear evidence for any attested 
form of language. There is, of course, reason 
to believe that what to the rajaz poets sounded 
realistic might actually have been attested in 
some way or another. There is, for example, 
a certain variation between /j/ and /y/ in both 
Classical Arabic and modern dialects, so that 
the Aba n-Najm variant al-’ijjal must have 
sounded credible, and it is not by accident that 
we have such a variant but not, say, *al-’immal, 
which would have been totally opaque to con- 
temporaries. But one would be too credulous 
to treat this as a real attestation. In addition, it 
is totally useless to speculate, for example, on 
whether this was the dialect of Banu ‘Ijl because 
the poet belonged to that tribe. The variant 
most probably does not go back to the poet 
himself, and even if it did, there would be no 
compelling reason to assume that he was using 
his own dialect. 


On the other hand, the rujjaz used lexico- 
graphical materials for their own benefit, and 
this vicious circle created more curiosa. Cases 
such as Rwba’s summaxzi and dummaxzi 
(Diwan 23.12-13) in a longer poem rhyming 
in /z/ raise the question to what extent the 
rujjaz used dictionaries or lexicographical texts 
for rare words. The variation /r/ ~ /z/ seems 
explicable only through misplaced diacritics. If 
this example occurred in a two-liner, it might 
be a joke, but as this is a full-length ’urjaza, 
such a jocular misuse of words is probably 
out of the question. Rajaz poetry is thus both 
a veritable mine and a minefield, as the poems 
contain many ghost words of various types — 
ad hoc formations, comically used words, and 
obvious mistakes. In rajaz, there is a certain 
extemporizing play with words — in modern 
English literature one could compare this to 
Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake. Words take on new, 
bizarre, yet associative forms and meanings, 
phonemes change their places or are replaced 
by cognate ones, and words take on new shades 
of meaning. 

Rajaz neologisms hardly deserve a place in 
dictionaries, nor do they give a solid basis for 
historical linguistics, often being artificial for- 
mations. The basic rule for rajaz is ‘anything 
goes’. Thus, in gad marra yawmdani wa-hada 
t-tali ‘two days have passed and this is the 
third’ (ZamaxSari, Mufassal 366), the last word 
(for at-talit — although reading at-tali is not, in 
this case, completely ruled out) may easily be 
understood in the light of the context. There 
is no underlying phonetic rule /t/ > © before a 
pause, but enough information is given by the 
preceding dual and the first part of the word 
to allow the poet to arbitrarily shorten the last 
word. Similarly, wa-s-Sayxu ‘Utmanu bnu ‘Af 
(Ullmann 1966:100) contains enough informa- 
tion for the reader to be able to add the missing 
syllable (‘Affan). 

Thus, although rajaz poems do contain valu- 
able material for historical linguistics, they have 
to be carefully analyzed before they can be used 
as linguistic material. 
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JAAKKO HAMEEN-ANTTILA (University of Helsinki) 


Reanalysis 


Reanalysis constitutes a major mechanism for 
synchronic and diachronic language change 
and is regarded as an indispensable catalyst for 
+ grammaticalization (Hopper and Traugott 
1993:32). The most elaborate study of this 


mechanism is found in Langacker (1977), who 
defines it as a “change in the structure of an 
expression or class of expressions that does not 
involve any immediate or intrinsic modification 
of its surface manifestation”. It also is defined 
by Timberlake (1977) as “the formulation of a 
novel set of underlying relationships and rules”. 
However, the definition and approach to the 
subject that seem to have been adopted by the 
great majority of works in this field are those of 
Langacker (1977). Predating Langacker, Bopp 
(1816) examined the evolution of the infini- 
tive as a type of language change that may be 
termed reanalysis (see Harris and Campbell 
1995:31 for a historical account of reanalysis). 

Reanalysis is inextricably linked to (child’s) 
language acquisition (Harris and Campbell 
1995; Hopper and Traugott 1993), because 
children interpret syntactic relations of words 
and their constructions according to rules 
newer than those in the output of adults. Such 
rules are presumed to differ from the original 
ones used in their constructions. This mode of 
alternative construing of syntactic relations has 
been labeled ‘abduction’ and is said to lead to 
reanalysis. 


1. TYPES OF REANALYSIS 


The surface (phonetic) manifestation of the 
3rd person masculine and feminine plurals of 
a subclass of Arabic verbs traditionally called 
‘defective’ or > ‘weak’ verbs, like yashuna 
‘they [masc., fem.] neglect, omit’, yagziina ‘they 
[masc., fem.] strive, invade’, is identical as 
a result of reanalysis and subsequent fusion 
along morpheme boundaries. The underlying 
masculine inflection is the morpheme -ana, 
and the feminine is -va. Through phonological 
adjustment of the verb stem, ya-gzuw drops 
the glide -w-, and when the personal suffixes, 
the masculine -ama and the feminine -na, are 
attached to it, further vowel — truncation fol- 
lows in accordance with the general tendency 
in the Arabic phonological rules to prohibit the 
occurrence of more than two vowels in a row. 
Therefore, in the case of the masculine and fem- 
inine, lengthening of the -u- takes place. Thus, 
the -#- in the masculine is partially contributed 
by the stem and partially by the personal suffix, 
whereas in the feminine, it is fully contributed 
by the verb stem. The fusion of the stem with 
its affix in the masculine form is an instance of 
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what Langacker calls ‘boundary loss’, a subtype 
of ‘resegmentation’, which triggers reanalysis: 
because of this fusion, masculine and feminine 
forms do not contrast in the plural conjugation, 
since the phonetic realization for both genders 
is the same. 

When two independent elements are rean- 
alyzed as a single unit, they may undergo 
boundary loss between them, which in turn 
may trigger subsequent semantic and syntac- 
tic change and further reanalysis. The loss of 
boundaries between /d ‘not’, used as preverbal 
negation particle of imperfect indicative verbs 
without change in the verbal mood inflection, 
and an ‘that’, used as a subordinating particle 
triggering subjunctive mood inflection in the 
following verb, in the assumed bimorphemic 
structure /@an ‘not that’ (Ibn Manzir, Lisdn 
V, 4082), has given rise to the particle lan ‘not’ 
used to negate the future in verbs, including 
verbs in the main clause — significantly differ- 
ent from its componential parts. As a negation 
particle of the future, Jan was allowed to occur 
in constructions with fronted objects, such as 
zaydan lan ’adriba ‘Zayd, I will not strike’ (Ibn 
Manzir, Lisdn I, 4082), prior to the situation 
where the two particles were reanalyzed as 
monomorphemic. A single instance of rean- 
alysis occurring in a localized construction may 
trigger a multiple series of reanalyses with far- 
reaching semantic and syntactic consequences 
and a change in the categorical status of the 
reanalyzed morphemes. In the sentence ja’a 
bi-s-sayyarati ‘he came by car’, the preposition 
bi-, used to express an instrument, and cliti- 
cized to the following noun, was reanalyzed, 
or ‘rebracketed’ (for this notion, see Hopper 
and Traugott 1993:41, 82-83) as belonging to 
the verb rather than the following noun. This 
resulted in the idiomaticization of j@a bi- in 
Arabic as a ‘verb preposition idiom’. In this 
case, the original semantic sense of the preposi- 
tion bi- in the above construction has shifted 
from denoting an instrument, as in English 
came by car to came with > brought the car. 

After reanalysis has taken place, an alterna- 
tive interpretation of the above sentence he 
brought the car emerged. This new interpreta- 
tion has given rise to the use of nouns denoting 
rational beings in the object of the preposition 
slot with reference to the outcome of a process, 
as in j@’a bi-l-waladi ‘he brought the boy’, which 


was not permitted under the original interpre- 
tation. In some of the modern Arabic spoken 
varieties, the preposition in the periphrastic jaa 
bi- underwent further phonological erosion bi 
> b, with concomitant loss of semantic content. 
When the verb jaa underwent localized modi- 
fication, entailing the loss of the glottal stop 
?/ in the word-final syllable, which is typical 
of spoken vernaculars, the eroded preposition 
b, having lost its categorical status, became an 
unrecognizable preposition, which facilitated 
a merger between the two components. In 
this case, after the boundary loss between the 
two elements, the erstwhile preposition was 
downgraded to a mere segment that was later 
attached to or incorporated with the verb stem, 
yielding jab ‘he brought’. 

Reanalysis without triggering by morphoph- 
onological boundary shift, loss, or creation 
(identified by Langacker 1977) and without 
concomitant semantic change is also attested. 
This is the type that results in what Hopper 
and Traugott (1993) label ‘rule change’. This 
type of reanalysis seems to have been familiar 
to medieval Arabic grammarians, such as Ibn 
Hisam (Qatr 165-170). He observes that the 
syntactic behavior of the negation particle md 
‘not’, which typically does not alter the case 
marking of its predicate, was reanalyzed in cer- 
tain restricted contexts. It came to resemble the 
negation verb laysa ‘not be’, which marks its 
predicate in the accusative, as in the Quranic 
verse mda hada basaran ‘this is not a human 
being’ (Q. 12/31), where baSaran ‘human being’ 
receives an accusative marking (see Harris and 
Campbell 1995:16 for this type of reanalysis). 
This type of change is additionally termed ‘syn- 
tactic transfer’ (Heine and Reh 1984:97). 

Rule change resulting from earlier reanalysis 
is attested in the use of the plural suffix mor- 
pheme -ana/-ina, which typically marks plural- 
ity for masculine participial forms having the 
feature [+ HUMAN], in the formation of Arabic 
decade numerals (e.g. ‘isriina ‘twenty’, taldtuna 
‘thirty’, etc.). In the case of these numerals, not 
only the plural morpheme has acquired a new, 
more precise semantic sense (i.e. ‘ten’), but it 
has also become nonelidable when followed 
by another noun, signaling a different syntactic 
relation than before. When plural forms having 
such a morpheme are followed by other nouns, 
the general rule of Arabic grammar dictates 
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the dropping of the final -n (e.g. muwaddafu 
l-jami‘ati ‘the employees of the university’; see 
Esseesy 2000 for further discussion). 


2. MOTIVATING FACTORS 


A given linguistic form or structure may have 
more than one semantic sense or function. For 
example, the word hattd (evolved from the 
noun hatt ‘rubbing, peeling’; Ibn Manzir, Lisan 
Il, 767-768) has the meaning ‘until’ in the time 
domain, in addition to a purposive sense, as in 
sa~usalli hatta ’adxula |-janna ‘I will pray, so I 
may enter paradise/I will pray until I enter par- 
adise’. The same form hattd can function as a 
preposition, as in ’akaltu s-samaka hatta ra’siha 
‘T ate the fish to its head’ (Ibn Hisam, Mugni I, 
111); as a particle indicating unrealized goals 
and triggering the use of the subjunctive, as 
in sa~usalli hattd ’adxula I|-janna; as a parti- 
cle with the imperfect indicative, as in batta 
yaqulu r-rasulu ‘even the Prophet says...’ (Ibn 
Hisam, Oatr 91); and as an exceptive particle, 
as in fa-qatila I-lati tabgi hatta tafta ’ila ’amri 
I-lahi, ‘so fight the [female] who covets except 
if she returns to God’s command?’ (Q. 49/9; Ibn 
Hisam, Mugni I, 112). These brief and sketchy 
remarks on the semantic senses and syntactic 
functions of hattd show that this word, deriv- 
ing from a nominal source, has been reanalyzed 
as a preposition and as a particle, respectively 
(polygrammaticalization; see below, Sec. 3). 

The effects of these reanalyses widen the 
range of syntactic functions in which hatta 
enters. Both the disambiguation of syntactic 
relations and syntactic functions in cases where 
there is more than one reading for one single 
linguistic form, and the principle of ‘linguistic 
simplicity’ aim at achieving optimality; both 
have been suggested as the chief motivating 
factors leading to reanalysis (Langacker 1977). 
From another related perspective, reanalysis 
is construed as fulfilling the potentials that a 
given syntactic construction or the semantic 
interpretation of a given form may have, which 
then may become amenable to a new analysis in 
the language (Harris and Campbell 1995:72). 
Nevertheless, it has been demonstrated empiri- 
cally that ambiguity (Timberlake 1977) and 
structural opacity (Lightfoot 1988), while set- 
ting off reanalysis in some contexts, are neither 
necessary nor sufficient prerequisites in some 
attested cases of reanalysis (Harris and Camp- 
bell 1995:72). 


3. REANALYSIS AND 
GRAMMATICALIZATION 


In many cases, reanalysis leads to grammati- 
calization, especially when the unidirectionality 
principle, which is inherent in grammaticaliza- 
tion, obtains. In other cases, however, rean- 
alysis need not lead to grammaticalization, and 
may even result in a reverse situation, as shown 
in Hopper and Traugott’s examples of the 
English prepositions up and down (1993:49) 
becoming lexicalized as verbs, as in up the 
ante, or as nouns, as in what a downer. Such 
attested evidence led researchers (Heine a.o. 
t991 and Hopper and Traugott 1993, among 
others) to reject the identification of reanalysis 
with grammaticalization and to dissociate the 
two phenomena of language change from each 
other, maintaining their conceptual separation. 
The two processes seem to affect one another 
in that a grammaticalized morpheme may 
lead to reanalysis of the construction in which 
it appears, and reanalysis may lead to the 
grammaticalization of a reanalyzed construc- 
tion (see Heine a.o. 1991:215-220 for further 
discussion). 

A conspicuous case where reanalysis has led 
to grammaticalization is the one concerning the 
evolution of the negation enclitic -s from the 
autonomous nominal source Say’un, as in mda 
bi-wuddi Say'un ‘I do not desire/want a thing’, 
where a series of reanalyses has taken place: 
the enclitic preposition bi- was reanalyzed as 
part of the verb stem, leading to a morphopho- 
nological adjustment that resulted in the form 
biddi, which assumes quasi-verbal function (> 
pseudoverb). Most importantly, the reanalysis 
of Say’un adds emphasis to the negation, hence, 
it becomes part of the negation domain. The 
effect of such a reanalysis is far reaching and 
includes morphophonological, syntactic, and 
semantic changes of the reanalyzed form. In 
the case just discussed, an originally optional 
element has become obligatory. 

Reanalysis may also operate on grammati- 
calized words and result in moving already 
grammaticalized forms (i.e. grams) further 
along their grammaticalization track to reach 
maturity. The reanalysis of some Arabic inter- 
rogatives such as man ‘who’, mata ‘when’, ma 
‘what’ as conditional particles and relative pro- 
nouns is a case in point. Disregarding the minor 
differences in mood inflections in Ibn Hisam’s 
(Mugni Il, 18-19) examples man yukrimni 
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-ukrimhu ‘whoever honors me, I honor him’; 
man yukrimuni ?ukrimuhu ‘Tl honor whoever 
honors me’; man yukrimuni ?ukrimuhu ‘who 
honors me [so that] I honor him?’, a single mor- 
pheme man is reanalyzed in the same construc- 
tion as an interrogative, as a relativizer, and 
as a conditional particle (polygrammaticaliza- 
tion). The consequence of such a reanalysis is 
a change in categorical status: the interrogative 
moves from the main clause to a subordinate 
clause, as in kdnat ?ida man ittahama bihi 
mina |-jawdri ‘she was one of the slave-girls 
whom he suspected’ (Fischer 2002:217); and in 
conditionals denoting timeless truth, as in man 
jala nala ‘he who roams will reach something’, 
it loses the sense of specific reference (Fischer 
2002:227). 

Renalysis of a single linguistic form may 
generate a series of reanalyses with far-reaching 
consequences, which create a new alternative 
conceptual interpretation of clausal relations 
and modify existing syntactic relations. The 
particle md, and the various structures in which 
it appears, for instance, reveal the operation of 
reanalysis as a major mechanism in language 
change. This particle has a long and varied 
career in Arabic, Classical, Modern Stand- 
ard, and spoken vernaculars alike. One of its 
assumed early usages is as an interrogative, 
as in md I|-mawdu‘atu I-lati tuhimmuk? ‘what 
subjects interest you?’. Starting from its inter- 
rogative function, md was used in constructions 
where the question was followed by an answer 
as an internal dialogue (within oneself), which 
was later construed as a relative clause. In such 
clauses. the analysis of md resulted in its emer- 
gence as a relative pronoun, as in Bravmann’s 
(1977:254) example, md tajannabtu tannuran 
bamiyan ‘what I avoid is a hot furnace’, which 
he traces to the original md tajannabtu tan- 
nuran bamiyan ‘[as to] what I avoid, [I avoid] 
a hot furnace’. In these relative clause construc- 
tions, the interrogative structure is reanalyzed 
as sentential subject or topic, and the answer is 
reanalyzed as its predicate or comment. 

The frequency of mda in combination with 
imperfect verbs, particularly with those inflected 
for the 3rd person masculine singular, may also 
have facilitated its analysis as a constituent with 
verbs, as in md yajiu ‘that which comes/arrives 
(see Bravmann 1977 for extensive discussion). 
In this case, morphophonological adjustments 
followed the merger between the particle and 
the finite verb, giving rise to majr’un ‘coming’, 


i.e. a verbal noun beginning with prefix m-, 
traditionally labeled masdar mimi; participial 
forms like muntadar ‘expected’ from the base 
ma yuntadaru ‘that which is expected’; nomina 
loci (nouns of place), such as majlis ‘council’ 
from the base md yajlisu ‘that which sits’. 
Reanalysis of syntactic structures containing 
ma have resulted, therefore, in the emergence 
of allomorphemes that are involved in several 
word formation processes in Arabic. Dissolu- 
tion of the original syntactic relations and their 
replacement with morphological relations give 
further credence to Givén’s famous dictum 
“Today’s morphology is yesterday’s syntax” 
(1971:413). 

In some instances, grammaticalization and 
reanalysis work in tandem, with the end result 
creating a new gram. In Classical Arabic, raha 
l-qawm ‘people walked [at any given time]’, the 
verb was generalized from the original sense of 
raba ‘to walk in the evening hours’ (Ibn Manzir, 
Lisan Ill, 1769). To be grammaticalized, it had 
to be reanalyzed as an auxiliary co-occurring 
with a verb in the imperfect. The process of 
grammaticalization entailed desemanticization 
of the verb of motion and its morphological 
splitting along the syllabic boundary, where the 
final syllable was preserved (in the inflection of 
the 3rd person masculine singular in the form 
of a future affix following the decomposition 
of the original lexical verb), creating ha-yi‘mil 
‘he will do’ in some spoken Arabic dialects (Al- 
Najjar 1991:674). 

Arabic script, stemming from a Semitic stock, 
often does not indicate the short vowels in 
word-final position, which may trigger con- 
ceptual reinterpretation. For example, in one 
reading of the verse min Sarri mda xalaq ‘from 
evil that He created’ (Q. 113/2), the particle 
ma assumes the function of a relative pronoun; 
this is contrasted with another possible reading, 
where the same sequence is read min Sarrin ma 
xalaq ‘from evil He did not create’, the md par- 
ticle being interpreted instead as the negative 
particle. Therefore, the orthography itself may 
play a role in creating syntactic and semantic 
ambiguity in certain structures, which causes 
reanalysis. 


4. REANALYSIS AND ACTUALIZATION 
Defined as “the gradual mapping out of the con- 


sequences of the reanalysis” (Timberlake 1977), 
actualization is distinct from, but dependent 
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on, reanalysis. While reanalysis operates on 
the abstract level, relating to rules of grammar, 
actualization operates on the concrete level, the 
one where actual change materializes. The pres- 
ence of actualization presupposes and implies 
the occurrence of reanalysis. An instance of 
actualization is found in Modern Standard Ara- 
bic, particularly in the language of the media, 
with the negation marker Ia, which is typically 
used for negating indefinite nouns in the accu- 
sative, e.g. la salama ‘there is no peace’. This 
la of absolute negation is reanalyzed together 
with its negated noun as a single unit. This is 
motivated in part by loan translation (calque), 
mainly from English expressions having nega- 
tion prefixes like un-, in-, de-, non-, and so on, 
as in la Sur ‘unconsciousness’. The actualiza- 
tion stage, as delineated by Harris and Camp- 
bell (1995:81-82) and as applied to Arabic, 
shows [a salama to be interpretable as ‘there is 
no peace’, or alternatively ‘nonpeace’. 
Consequences of this reanalysis include the 
inability of the definite article to attach to the 
noun stem directly since the negative /d inter- 
venes between them; the loss of the accusa- 
tive case on the negated noun; and the loss of 
the original interpretation, which signifies the 
categorical negation of what is denoted by the 
noun. Due to reanalysis of ld + noun as a sin- 
gle unit, this has led to a sequence DEFINITE 
ARTICLE-Iad-NOUN STEM which is unattested 
in Classical Arabic. A continuation of actualiza- 
tion is found in the extension of such strings to 
adjectives in constructions where native words 
are used to express foreign concepts, e.g. [a 
jadida tabta s-Sams ‘there is nothing new under 
the sun’ and al-la-markaziyya ‘decentralization’ 
(> compound). It is possible that such a proc- 
ess could be conventionalized and spread in 
the future, as the transfer of Western concepts 
increases exponentially as a result of intimate 
contact between the Arabic and the Western 
(mainly English) linguistic systems. If transfer 
becomes frequent and pervasive, this may lead 
to the limitation or elimination of the native 
linguistic process involving the genitive con- 
struction with ‘adam ‘non-, lack’, gayr ‘non-, 
un-’, and the like, which would be expected in 
the formation of concepts of this type. If this 
prediction turns out to be correct, reanalysis 
and its subsequent actualization will lead to 
a gradual language change in the form of an 


innovation that is brought about in large meas- 
ure by transfer of a foreign concept. 


5. REANALYSIS AND ANALOGY 


Analogy has generally been characterized as 
a mechanism for language change that aims 
at homogenizing and eliminating marked- 
ness in a given class of linguistic structures 
or a paradigm. Analogy is contrasted with 
reanalysis in that the former interacts with 
the latter and makes language change explicit 
(see Hopper and Traugott 1993:61). When 
the plural -ama morpheme in the formation 
of higher decades in Arabic numerals, such as 
talatina ‘thirty’ was reanalyzed into an inelid- 
able morpheme with the interpretable meaning 
ten, it replaced the original dual suffix -4 of 
the numeral ‘twenty’ (Brockelmann 1982:490), 
likely through analogical extension. Reanalysis 
and analogy interacted in this case: after the 
suffix -tina was reanalyzed as a suppletive form 
of the decimal base, the change of the dual suf- 
fix on the numeral ‘twenty’ to match that of 
the other higher decades brought regularity to 
the formation of the entire set of numerals. The 
consequence of this process of analogical exten- 
sion is a compromise to the semantic interpre- 
tation of ‘“isriina ‘twenty’, since morphological 
change to that form made its semantic interpre- 
tation incompatible with its form; hence, loss in 
semantic transparency ensued, when compared 
with other numerals of the same set. Neverthe- 
less, analogical extension in this case brought 
about a harmonizing effect to the model of 
formation of the decade numerals and elimi- 
nated inconsistencies in their morphosyntactic 
properties. 

Another area where analogy as a mechanism 
for language change aims at reducing irregular- 
ity is in the derivation of various verb roots in 
Arabic. In spoken vernaculars, Arabic roots 
containing -y in their makeup, particularly in 
the final position, were construed as the model 
for derivation for other root types. Consonan- 
tal roots having -w as their final consonant (tra- 
ditionally labeled ‘defective’ or > ‘weak’) via 
analogy were modeled in their derivation after 
the pattern in final -y verbs. Therefore, the verb 
root r-m-y generates ramet ‘I threw away’, just 
as the root s-k-w generates Sakét ‘I complained’ 
(Versteegh 1997:100). Such cases obviously are 
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the result of analogy without reanalysis, where 
change in the underlying structures of the verb 
root has a concomitant change in its surface 
manifestation. 


6. BOUNDARIES OF REANALYSIS 


Occurrence of reanalysis is not restricted to 
small linguistic stretches at the word and 
morpheme levels; larger structures are further 
amenable to this mechanism. The reanalysis 
of > topic-comment structures, for example, 
not infrequently leads to the emergence of 
relative clauses with embedded subordinate 
structures (Bravmann 1977:232-260: Lewko- 
wicz 1971:810-825), and interrogative clauses 
(especially those beginning with ma ‘what; 
whatever’; matd ‘when; whenever’; man ‘who; 
whoever’) often emerge as conditionals. 

Reanalysis is to be distinguished from other 
+> mechanisms of linguistic change. A word- 
order change, such as the change from the 
preferred Verb-First position in both Classical 
and Modern Standard Arabic to the frequent 
Subject-First in spoken Arabic vernaculars, is 
often considered to be an instance of rean- 
alysis. Such a rearrangement typically involves 
an immediate change in surface manifestation, 
and, strictly speaking, it should be ruled out 
as an instance of reanalysis. Nonetheless, a 
word-order change that results in minimiz- 
ing variability is sometimes considered to be 
an instance of reanalysis, in particular when 
it leads to grammaticalization (Hopper and 
Traugott 1993:50). 

A single order of constituents may become 
amenable to reanalysis, as in Fassi Fehri’s 
example al~awlddu j@u, which on one reading 
means ‘the children, they came’, when analyzed 
as a topic-comment sentence. On another read- 
ing, ‘the children came’, the preverbal noun 
is considered the subject rather than the topic 
(Fassi Fehri 1993:27-28). 

The demarcation line between reanalysis 
and other language change phenomena, such 
as grammaticalization, is sometimes hard to 
draw. In ja-at al-banat ‘the girls came’, the 
-at attached to the verb functions as a (gen- 
der) agreement marker when compared with its 
use in ja’-at ‘she came’ as a pronoun (Fassi 
Fehri 1993:121). It is not at all clear whether 
the pronoun used as an agreement marker 
is due to reanalysis, to further grammatical- 


ization, or to reanalysis that has resulted in 
grammaticalization. 
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MOHSSEN ESSEESY 
(The George Washington University) 


Reciprocals 


Reciprocals are expressions that indicate that 
the subject of the verb is at the same time the 
object. Unlike — reflexives, however, which 
have a similar function, reciprocals introduce 
a distributing element into the meaning. While 
a reflexive can be applied to a singular subject 
(x hits x), a reciprocal requires a plural subject, 
because it expresses the notion that the various 
members of the subject each perform the action 
described by the verb not on themselves, but 
on one or more of the other members of the 
subject: ‘x and y hit each other’ means ‘x hits y 
and y hits x’. 

Heim a.o. (1991) argue that in order to 
achieve this, a reciprocal expression such as 
each other is composed of two elements: a dis- 
tributor (each) and a reciprocator (other). The 
distributor is associated with the subject (which 
in the theoretical framework that Heim a.o. use 
is expressed as a covert movement of the dis- 
tributor to the subject) and thus turns a plural 
subject (the men) into a distributed subject (the 
men each). The reciprocator is in object posi- 
tion and, in a sense, directs the action back to 
the subject. 

Arabic employs several different methods of 
expressing reciprocity. In Classical Arabic, one 
method is to use the word bad ‘part, portion; 
some’ in a correlative manner. This reciprocal 
expression fits well with Heim a.o.’s analysis: 
bad occurs twice, once associated with the 
subject and once associated with the object. 
(All examples from Modern Standard Ara- 
bic quoted here are from Kremers [1997], 
who collected them from a corpus of written 
Arabic.) 


ba‘d-u-hum 


some-Nom-them 


(1a) wa-yudahiru 
and-help.3ms 
ba‘d-an 
some-Acc.Indef 
‘and they help each other’ 

(1b) lain ingasama n-naSsiruna 

if be-divided.3ms_the-publishers. Nom 

ba‘d-u-hum ‘ala ba‘d-in 

some-Nom-them on — some-Gen.Indef 

‘if the publishers are divided among each 

other’ 


The ba‘d associated with the subject can appear 
in subject position, as in (1a), in which case the 
verb agrees with it, taking 3rd person mascu- 
line singular form. The logical subject appears 
as a genitive (pro)noun on ba‘. If the subject 
is not pronominal, a different construction is 
often used, as in (tb). Here, the subject bad 
does not appear in subject position but rather 
stands in apposition to the subject an-ndSirtina 
‘the publishers’. It takes a genitive suffix that 
refers back to the subject. 

The ba‘d associated with the object stands 
in object position and is declined: in (1a) 
it appears as a direct object with accusative 
case. (In ditransitive verbs it can also appear 
as the indirect object.) In (1b) it appears as 
the complement of the preposition Gla ‘on’, 
which is a prepositional object of the verb 
inqasama ‘to be divided’. Here, ba‘d takes geni- 
tive because all prepositions in Arabic assign 
genitive case. The object ba‘d does not take any 
suffix and is often indefinite in Classical Arabic. 
In Modern Standard Arabic, it can also be defi- 
nite, as in (2). 


(2) yulagi ba‘d-u-hum al-ba‘d-a 
meet.3ms some-Nom-them the-some-Acc 
‘They meet each other’ 


Obviously, the logical subject of the verb can 
also be a 1st or 2nd person. In such cases, the 
verb may agree with ba@, as in (3a), but it may 
also agree with the logical subject, as in (3b): 


2 


an yastami‘a 
and-must that listen.3ms 
ba‘d-u-na ila ba‘d-in 
some-Nom-us to some-Gen 
‘We must listen to each other’ 


(3a) wa-yajibu 
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(3b) ?an la nusdiya laf al-a 
that not 1p.confer the-benefits-Acc 
ba‘d-u-na li- bad-in 
some-Nom-us to- some-Gen 


‘,..that we do not confer benefits on each 
other’ 


Example (3b) also shows an effect that is fre- 
quently found in reciprocals crosslinguistically: 
the distributor, here ba‘dund, is not in subject 
position or even in apposition to it. Instead, 
it is positioned after the object. This position 
puts it close to the reciprocator, which is the 
complement of the preposition [i- ‘to’. This 
appears to be a common development in lan- 
guage: the distributor, although associated with 
the subject, has the tendency to remain close to 
the reciprocator, rather than appearing in or 
adjoined to subject position (Frajzyngier and 
Curl 2000). This development is also evident in 
English, where each other normally appears as 
one phrase (as opposed to constructions such 
as they each hit the other or each of them hit 
the other). 

As seen in (3b), where the distributor follows 
the object, Modern Standard Arabic shows this 
tendency as well. It can also make the distribu- 
tor and the reciprocator appear more or less 
as a fixed unit, which is clearly illustrated by 
prepositional objects, as in (4). 


yulawwibiuna bi-laydi 
3mp.wave — with-the-hands 
li-bad-i-him al-bad 
to-some-Gen-them — the-some 

‘and they wave their hands at each other’ 


(4) wa-hum 
and-they 


In (4), the phrase ba‘dibim al-ba‘d occurs more 
or less as a single element, as can be seen by the 
fact that the distributor ba’duhbum now appears 
in the complement position of the preposi- 
tion together with the reciprocator, rather than 
before the preposition, as in (3b). We may 
assume that badihim takes genitive case because 
of the preposition. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that this particular construction does 
not occur in Classical Arabic, which means that 
the case ending on the second al-ba‘d cannot 
be established with certainty. Occasionally, the 
second ba‘ is indefinite. When this happens, it 
is often (though not always) written with the 
indefinite accusative ending, which is one of the 
few case endings that is written, as in (5). 


(5) fa-qa‘adu yastagiluna 
and-3mp.sat 3mp.are.occupied 
bi-ba‘d-i-him ba‘d-an 


with-some-Gen-them some-Acc.Indef 
‘and they sat down, occupied with each 
other’ 


In (5), the second bad shows the indefinite 
accusative ending -an. However, because spo- 
ken Arabic has no case endings, we cannot 
assume that when a case ending appears in 
written form, it represents the intuition of the 
native speaker. According to Classical Arabic 
grammar, there would be no explanation for 
the occurrence of accusative case on the second 
ba‘ in (5). Instead, it seems safe to assume that 
the ending here is a fossilized form. 

In fact, it is not unlikely that the phrase 
baduhum ba‘dan/al-ba'd (with the appropri- 
ate suffix replacing -bum ‘them’) should be 
analyzed as a simplex (noncompound) form. 
This is exactly the final step of the development 
that draws together the distributor and the 
reciprocator, as can be seen in Dutch, for exam- 
ple, where the original elk ander ‘each other’ 
developed into Modern Dutch elkaar. That a 
similar development has taken place in Arabic 
is obvious from the fact that occasionally, only 
one occurrence of ba‘d expresses the reciprocal 
in Modern Standard Arabic, as in (6). 


(6a) yubaddituna ba‘d-a-hum ‘an 
3mp.speak.to some-Acc-them about 
-axbar-i l-qura 
news-Gen the-villages 


‘They speak to each other about the news 
of the villages’ 


tamassakna 
tp-held 
wa-qtarabna 
and-1p.approached 

‘We held on to each other and went closer’ 


(6b) bi-ba‘d-i-na 


with-some-Gen-us 


In both examples of (6), only one bad occurs, 
even though the meaning is clearly reciprocal. 
This ba‘d occurs with a pronominal suffix and 
occurs as the logical object. In (6a), ba‘dahum 
is in direct object position, and in (6b) ba‘dina 
is the complement of a preposition. This struc- 
ture is most likely influenced by spoken Arabic. 
In spoken Arabic, the use of a single ba‘d is 
quite common for expressing reciprocity, as in 
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(7a) from Egyptian Arabic, (7b) from Syrian 
Arabic, and (7c) from Moroccan Arabic. 


(7a) bi-ybibbu bad 
Progr-3p.love some 
‘They love each other’ 


(7b) ba-tsufu baod-kon 
Progr-2p.see some-your 
kall yom 
every day 
“You see each other every day’ 

(7c) ka-yat‘awnu ba‘diyat-hum 


Progr-3p-help | some-them 
‘They help each other’ 


In Egyptian Arabic, ba‘d usually occurs without 
suffix, appearing, as expected, in object posi- 
tion. Syrian Arabic is similar, except that bad 
(here appearing with an epenthetic schwa) usu- 
ally appears with a pronominal suffix referring 
back to the subject. Moroccan Arabic behaves 
like Syrian, the form of ba‘d used here being 
ba‘diya(t). 

Classical Arabic represents the first stage in 
the development of bad as a reciprocal, while 
the dialect forms in (7) represent the end stage. 
In Classical Arabic, the reciprocal is expressed 
with a correlative use of bad: it occurs twice 
in the sentence, once in subject position, or as 
adjunct to the subject, and once in object posi- 
tion. The subject-bad takes a pronominal suffix 
that refers to the subject (or it takes the logical 
subject as possessive modifier). The object-ba‘d 
is indefinite and does not take any suffix. In col- 
loquial Arabic, the reciprocal is expressed with 
a single ba‘d + suffix. Modern Standard Arabic 
shows a variety of methods, which are usually 
somewhere between the Classical and the col- 
loquial expression. 

Some dialects have chosen a different method. 
Iraqi Arabic, for example, uses a typical distrib- 
utor-reciprocator structure, but not with the 
lexical element ba‘, as in (8). 


(8) ysufun wabid il-lax kull yom 
3p.see one the-other every day 
‘They see each other every day’ 


In (8), the word wahid ‘one’ is used as the dis- 
tributor, and il-lax ‘the other’ as the reciproca- 
tor. The use of a word for ‘one’ as distributor 
is not unexpected, as evidenced by the English 
structure they see one another every day. 


Apart from the method described here, Ara- 
bic has another way of expressing reciprocity, 
one which uses a derived verb stem. Form VI of 
Arabic verbs, which is formed with the pattern 
takdTaBa, often has a reciprocal meaning, e.g., 
daraba ‘to hit someone’, taddraba ‘to hit each 
other, to come to blows, to clash’; Gwana ‘to 
help someone’, ta‘dwana ‘to help each other, 
to cooperate’; kdtaba ‘to write to someone, to 
correspond with someone’, takdtaba ‘to write 
to each other, to correspond’. 

This process, however, is at best marginally 
productive. Many Form VI verbs have lexical- 
ized meanings, as the examples show. Further- 
more, there are Form VI verbs that do not have 
a reciprocal meaning: xadala ‘to leave, forsake’, 
taxddala ‘to wane, to decrease, to fade’; baraka 
‘to bless someone’, tabdraka ‘to be blessed’; 
sagata ‘to fall’, tasdqata ‘to fall down piece by 
piece, to collapse’. In fact, as Wright (198t: 
I, 38D) indicates, reciprocity is not the basic 
meaning of Form VI of the verb. 
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Redundancy 
1. DEFINITION 


Redundancy is a universal property of human 
language. There is no language that does not 
have some degree of redundancy, and the 
Arabic language is no exception. In WordNet 
2.1, Fellbaum (1998) gives four senses of 
redundancy: 


i. Repetition of messages to reduce the prob- 
ability of errors in transmission 

ii. The attribute of being superfluous and 
unneeded with one direct hyponym 
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iii. Someone or something that is unwanted 
and unneeded 
iv. Needless repetition of an act 


The English/Arabic dictionary of theoretical 
linguistics (Al Khuli 1982) translates ‘redun- 
dancy’ with hasw, ?ishab, and ’itnab. 

Sentence (1) below represents an example of 
redundancy in Arabic. 


(1) hada r-rajulu “atilun 
this the-man unemployed 
‘an al-‘amal 
from the-work 


‘This man is unemployed’ 


The phrase ‘an al-‘amal ‘from work’ is redun- 
dant because the word “atil ‘unemployed’ con- 
veys the same meaning. Sentence (2) gives the 
same meaning as (1), but to the Arabic ear, (1) 
sounds more idiomatic and more natural than 
the less ambiguous sentence in (2). 


“atilun 
unemployed 


(2) hada r-rajulu 
this the-man 
‘This man is unemployed’ 


Another example of redundancy in Arabic is 
shown in (3). The word dam ‘blood’ in this 
sentence is redundant, because the verb yanzifu 
implies the loss of blood. 


daman 


blood 


(3) Rana I-maridu yanzifu 
was the-patient —bleed.3ms 
‘The patient was bleeding blood’ 


The same meaning could be conveyed as in (4) 
without any loss of meaning. 


(4) Rana I-maridu yanzifu 
‘The patient was bleeding’ 


2. REDUNDANCY AS A PROPERTY 
OF HUMAN LANGUAGE 


The universality of redundancy suggests that 
it serves a purpose in human communication. 
Chomsky (1965) points out that linguistic 
performance is not always a true reflection 
of linguistic knowledge. He explains that the 
native speakers’ production and perception of 
speech could be affected by lapses of memory, 
distraction, fatigue, etc. If human language 


did not exhibit a large degree of redundancy, 
important information would be lost when 
communication channels are ‘noisy’, i.e. when 
they are not optimal. Redundancy can be 
extremely useful in compensating for the loss of 
parts of the message in noisy channels. Secondly, 
redundancy allows for stylistic variations. 
There are situations that require very precise 
language, while in other situations a detailed, 
extensive, and very clear, or even repetitive 
style would be preferred. For example, Arabic 
speakers would prefer (1) to (2) above, in spite 
of the redundancy in (1). 


3. REDUNDANCY AND 
PREDICTABILITY 


Redundant words or phrases can also be 
predictable. Since their absence from the 
sentence or from discourse does not result in 
a loss of meaning, this implies that whatever 
meaning they represent is also present in the rest 
of the sentence or discourse. In languages like 
Italian, Hebrew, and Arabic, subject pronouns 
may be dropped from the sentence without any 
loss of meaning. These pronouns are regarded 
as redundant because the information they 
convey is also encoded in the verb. Consider 
sentence (5). 


(5) ’ana qabal-tu r@isa 
I met-Is president 
L-jami‘ati -amsi 
the-university yesterday 


‘I met the president of the university 
yesterday’ 


The subject of the sentence, the pronoun ’ana 
‘T, can be easily deleted without any loss of 
meaning, as shown in (6). 


(6) qabaltu ra’isa |-jami‘ati ’amsi 
‘I met the president of the university 
yesterday’ 


The semantic features that make up the mean- 
ing of the Arabic word ’ana include {+subject, 
+Ist person, +singular}. These same features 
are also encoded in the verb gdabal-tu ‘met-I’. 
Therefore, the subject pronoun can be pre- 
dicted on the basis of the verb form. The rela- 
tion between redundancy and predictability has 
also been pointed out by others, such as Pinker 
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(1994), who shows that it is because of redun- 
dancy that English speakers can understand the 
sentence in (8), even when each vowel in the 
sentence is replaced by the letter x, as shown 
in (7). 


(7) yxx cxn xndxerstxnd whxt x xm wrxtxng 
xuxn xf x rxplxcx xll thx vxwxls wxth xn ‘x’ 


(8) You can understand what I am writing even 
if I replace all the vowels with an ‘x’ 


Pinker distinguishes between two types of 
predictability: syntactic and semantic predict- 
ability. 


4. SYNTACTIC PREDICTABILITY 


Consider sentences (9) and (ro) _ below. 
Native speakers of Arabic have no problem in 
recognizing that the missing word in (9) is the 
relative pronoun allati ‘who’. They recognize 
that this is a relative clause structure and that 
the lexical head of the relative clause is {+human, 
+female, +singular}, and that the relative clause 
that has these features is headed by allatiand not, 
for example, by alladi. Similarly, Arabic native 
speakers will have no difficulty in completing 
the sentence in (10) with the complementizer 
’anna ‘that’, because they also recognize that the 
verb ’a‘lana ‘announced’ requires this particular 
complementizer. The knowledge that is used to 
give the correct prediction in (9) and (ro) is the 
linguistic knowledge of the language, syntactic 
knowledge. This is not the case in (11) and (12) 
below. 


(9) hadibi hiya s-sayyida---- 
this she the-lady---- 
qabal-tu-ha  ?amsi 
met-1s-her yesterday 


‘This is the lady I met yesterday’ 


’a‘lana I-jaysu |~amriki----quwwatu-ha 
‘taqalat ‘adadan min ’a‘da@i tandimi 
l-qa ‘ida 

‘The American army announced----its 
forces arrested a number of Al-Qaida’s 
members’ 


5. SEMANTIC PREDICTABILITY 


Consider the sentence in (11). A plausible 
completion of the sentence is the word al- 


hayawan ‘the animal’. Native speakers would 
make such a prediction, because they know 
that the lion is an animal and that it is often 
referred to as the king of the jungle. This is not 
really linguistic knowledge specific to Arabic. 
The knowledge that the lion is an animal is 
common knowledge to everyone regardless of 
the language they speak. This is knowledge of 
the world. Likewise in (12), Arabic speakers 
would have no difficulty filling in the blank with 
the word imra’a. They use their knowledge of 
the world, which tells them that Ahmed’s wife 
cannot be other than a woman. 


(11) al-asadu huwa----al-wahidu lladi 
yu‘tabaru malika |-gaba 
‘The lion is the only----that is regarded 
as the king of the jungle’ 


zawjatu °>abmada----dakiyyatun jiddan 
‘Ahmed’s wife is a very intelligent----’ 


(12) 


6. TELEGRAPHESE AND THE 
DELETION OF FUNCTIONAL WORDS 


Evidence suggests that people recognize that 
human language is redundant. When people 
send telegrams, they economize by using mini- 
mal words to convey the message. They remove 
all words that are not necessary and keep 
only the words that unambiguously represent 
the meaning they want to express. They also 
combine both semantic and syntactic knowledge 
when they attempt to eliminate redundancy. 
Consider sentences (13) and (14) below. 


(13) sawfa ’asilu ila matari |-qahirati d-duwa- 
liyyi ft yawmi larbi@i |-qadimi |-muwa- 
figi 23 ’agustus sanata 2006 fi tamami 
s-sdati r-rabi‘ati ba‘da d-dubri ‘ala matni 
L-xututi |-jawwiyyati |-baritaniyyati riblati 
raqma 572 
‘T will be arriving at Cairo International 
Airport next Wednesday, August 23, 
2006, exactly at 4:00 in the afternoon on 
British Airways, on flight number 572’ 


-asilu |arbi@ as-sd‘a 16.00 al-baritaniyya 
ribla 572 

‘Arriving Wednesday at 1600 British Air- 
ways flight 572’ 


Both sentences express the same information. 
However, (13) has 28 words, whereas (14) has 
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only 7. In normal communication, it would 
sound absurd if people expressed their ideas 
in the kind of telegraphic language shown 
in (14). Only in very restricted contexts do 
people use telegraphese. A closer look at (13) 
and (14) reveals interesting insights into the 
implicit knowledge that speakers have not only 
of redundancy but also of the grammar and 
semantics of their language. For example, one 
notes the explicit use of the future tense marker 
sawfa (13). Time reference in many languages 
may be expressed through tense markers and 
time adverbials. In many cases it is expressed 
by both in the same sentence, as in (13), using 
the future tense marker sawfa and the time 
adverbial yawm al-arbi@i |-qadimi |-muwafiqi 
23 ‘agustus sanata 2006. 

A strategy that speakers use when sum- 
marizing a text or sending a cable is to eliminate 
duplications in time reference. In (14), time 
reference is conveyed through the time adverbial 
al~arbi'@ ‘Wednesday’. The absence of the 
future tense marker in (14) does not cause 
any loss of meaning expressed in (13), which 
shows that users of the language recognize such 
redundancy, and when the need arises, they 
know how to minimize it. 


7s REDUNDANCY IN GRAMMAR 


The grammar of many languages imposes 
some degree of redundancy on the users of 
the language. An often-quoted case is the 
requirement that speakers of English stick an 
-s at the end of the verb when the subject is 
3rd person singular. Thus, (15) follows correct 
usage, whereas (16) does not and has to be 
asterisked. 


(15) Mary works as a waitress on weekends 
(16) *Mary work as a waitress on weekends 


The absence of the -s from the verb in (16) 
does not result in any loss of meaning, but its 
presence is required by the rules of the English 
grammar. 

Consider how the number system works in 
Modern Standard Arabic. It is well known that 
Arabic requires that nouns following any of the 
numbers 3-10 be in the plural form, whereas 
a noun following numbers higher than ro has 
to be in the singular form. This is a purely 


syntactic requirement, since we all know that 
semantically the nouns in both cases are plural. 
Consider (17). 


(17) xamsu mumarridatin 
‘five nurses’ 


The plural in (17) is denoted by two markers: 
the number ‘five’, which is clearly plural, as well 
as the morpheme -dt, which indicates feminine 
plural. According to the rules of Arabic gram- 
mar, (18) is ungrammatical although Arabic 
speakers will have no problem understanding it 
with the same meaning as that of (17). 


(18) *xamsu mumarridatin 
“five nurse’ 


Actually, the structure in (18) is perfectly accept- 
able in Modern Standard Arabic for numbers 
above 11, as shown in (19). 


mumarridatin 
nurse 


(19) xamstina 
fifty 
‘fifty nurses’ 


It would be wrong, however, to use the struc- 
ture in (17) for the equivalent sentence of (18), 
as in (20). 


mumarriddatin 
nurses 


(20) *xamstuna 


fifty 


8. THE VALUE OF REDUNDANCY AS 
A PROPERTY OF LANGUAGE 


Redundancy serves several purposes in human 
communication. First, it assists hearers in 
understanding, when communication channels 
are noisy. By ‘noisy’ we mean communication 
channels that are not perfect, such as bad 
and/or sloppy handwriting, spelling errors, 
loud interference from radio, television, traffic, 
distractions, etc. Redundancy makes up for 
any loss of any part of the message and for 
the temporary breakdown of communication 
channels. Second, there are specific discourses 
where repetition, paraphrasing, stating, and 
restating can be desirable. Consider a classroom 
situation where teachers would be commended 
for their ability to explain difficult concepts 
through detailed explanation. Good teachers 
often resort to explaining the same concept in 
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different ways to make sure that students grasp 
it. They also tend to encourage students to look 
at the same phenomenon from different angles. 
Moreover, there are certain disciplines where 
learning involves acquiring a skill rather than 
comprehending a set of facts. A typical example 
is learning foreign languages, where students 
benefit from paraphrase and repetitions. Third, 
repetitions and elaborations are characteristic of 
religious discourse which is didactic by nature. 
A closer look at the Quran and the Bible shows 
extensive repetitions and elaborations which 
appeal to the believers. Fourth, redundancy is 
a convenient way of characterizing differences 
among languages. While all human languages 
have redundancy as an intrinsic property, they 
vary in how much redundancy is the norm in 
each. Languages reflect the culture and the way 
of thinking of their speakers. Some speakers like 
flowery language and tolerate a high degree of 
redundancy, while others value precise language. 
The Arabic language has been perceived by non- 
Arabic speakers (Johnstone 1983) as allowing a 
very high degree of repetition and redundancy. 
However, for speakers of Arabic, this trait is 
perceived as one of the positive properties of 
the Arabic language. Fifth, redundancy is not 
an all-or-nothing feature. It can be present in 
various degrees. Thus, it allows speakers to 
express their individuality and their personal 
style. It is an integral part of the idiolect of 
the individual. Life would be very boring were 
redundancy to cease to exist. Imagine how life 
would be if we all spoke in such telegraphic 
language as presented in (12) above, which 
does not exhibit any degree of redundancy. 


9. THE COMMUNICATIVE FUNCTION 
OF REDUNDANCY 


It is often thought that redundant words 
or phrases do not have real communicative 
purpose. For example, in > pro-drop languages 
(Chomsky 1981), such as Italian, Spanish, and 
Arabic, the subject pronoun of a sentence may 
be dropped without any loss in the meaning of 
that sentence. Consider (21) and (22). 


(21) ’ana dahab-tu ila 
I went-1s to 
L-jami‘ati -amsi 
the-university yesterday 
‘T went to the university yesterday’ 


(22) dahab-tu ila |-jami‘ati -amsi 
went-1s to the-university yesterday 
‘I went to the university yesterday’ 


In (21) the subject pronoun is present, whereas 
in (22) it is dropped without any loss of mean- 
ing. The reason there is no loss of meaning 
in (22) is that the subject pronoun ’ana ‘T’ is 
redundant in (21). The semantics of the inde- 
pendent pronoun in (21) is also encoded in 
the inflection of the verb. The subject pronoun 
could not be deleted if it was not redundant, as 
(23) and (24) show. 


(23) hiya fi l-maktab 
‘She is in the office’ 


(24) ft l-maktab 


‘in the office’ 


(24) is a grammatical Arabic prepositional 
phrase but not really an independent sentence. 
Both Eid (1980) and Farghaly (1982) show 
that, although the subject pronoun in Arabic 
seems redundant, it serves an important com- 
municative function. Consider the examples 
(25) and (26), adapted from Farghaly (1982). 


(25) badara ‘ali tumma nsarafa 
‘Ali arrived, then he left’ 


(26) badara ‘ali tumma nsarafa huwa 
‘Ali arrived, then he left’ 


In both (25) and (26), the subject of the second 
verb is a pro. In (25) it is dropped, whereas it is 
present in (26). The preferred reading for (25) 
is that the subject of the second verb is Ali. The 
preferred reading for (26) is that the subject of 
the second verb is someone other than Ali. So, 
although the subject pronoun in (26) is redun- 
dant and can be deleted, its presence or absence 
plays an important role in the interpretation of 
the sentence. Thus, redundancy plays here an 
important communicative role. 
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Reduplication 


Reduplication is a special case of the more 
general device of repetition of linguistic 
material. It figures among the most prominent 
current issues in linguistic theory and mostly 
concentrates on morphological reduplication 
(cf. Rubino, 2005). Reduplication, however, can 
also occur on other linguistic levels, as already 
proposed by Pott (1862). But it is a matter of 
some debate where the line should be drawn 
between reduplication and other repetition 
phenomena. It is useful to distinguish between 
phonological reduplication and grammatically 
used reduplication, i.e. morphological and 
syntactic reduplication. 

In formal terms, reduplication can be full 
(total) or partial. Full reduplication mostly 
iterates a whole word, e.g. bhal bhal and 
kif kif (Moroccan Arabic) ‘alike’; in partial 
reduplication, a certain structure is only partly 
repeated, as in Classical Arabic n€ma nawman 
‘he slept long/well’ (> object, absolute), where 
only the root consonants are repeated (> 
paronomasia). Partial reduplication in Arabic 
is also a means of word formation. 

The material reduplicated is mostly called 
‘base’ and the copy of the base ‘reduplicant’. The 
base of reduplication can be defined morpho- 
logically (e.g. root, stem, affix) and/or phono- 
logically. The phonological material that is 
copied can frequently be defined in prosodic 
terms, possible bases typically having the size 
of a syllable or a foot. In linguistic theory, it 
is a matter of some debate if the repetition 


of single segments can also be counted as 
reduplication. Another formal issue is the 
position of reduplication, whether it is initial, 
final, or medial. 

In some sense, reduplication is iconic, as more 
of the same form is also more of the same mean- 
ing. In functional terms, reduplication serves to 
signify different notions, among them plurality 
or intensity. Reduplicated nouns often denote 
plurals, but also seemingly contrary notions like 
diminution. With verbs, reduplication also often 
expresses plurality, be it iteration of the action 
or event, or the plurality or distribution of an 
argument, but also tense, aspect, attenuation, 
intensity, and transitivity. 

Phonological reduplication is a characteristic 
feature of babbling and baby talk and most 
frequently exhibits CvCv-forms, like Syrian 
Arabic wawa ‘hurt’, ninnt ‘sleep’, or zéze ‘breast; 
milk’ (> child language; Ferguson 1964). 

One special kind of reduplication is that of 
echo words, such as Egyptian Arabic siki-miki 
‘fashionable’ (derogative) or Moroccan Arabic 
Sata-mata ‘boisterous’ and bih-fih ‘quickly, 
fast’, where the first consonant of the second 
part is mostly a labial. In Egyptian Arabic, 
nicknames are formed by repeating the first 
consonant of the name plus 7 or 4, e.g. Fift for 
Fatma and Zizi or Zuzu for Zenab. 

Reduplication in Arabic word formation has 
not figured prominently in the linguistic debate. 
The only words that quite obviously involve 
reduplication are quadriliterals of the type 
waswasa ‘he whispered’ and zalzala ‘it trembled’, 
but this type of Classical Arabic words is very 
frequently onomatopoetic and predominantly 
denotes sounds and movements or animal and 
plant names (> sound symbolism; Prochazka 
1995). Despite their onomatopoetic origin, 
these words fit into the overall derivational 
system, and the root can be extracted and made 
the basis for the derivation of other forms. One 
common feature of the sound-symbolic words 
as well as the ones signifying movements is the 
iterativity of the event. This may have been 
the basis for the emergence of novel forms, 
especially in Neo-Arabic varieties, which can 
be traced back to an existing geminated root, 
e.g. L-f-f > laflif ‘to wrap up’, |-m-m > lamlim ‘to 
gather up, gather together’ (El Zarka, 2005), 
exhibiting verbal plurality. These verbs are 
somehow related to Form II verbs, as in the 
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case of Egyptian Arabic fattit ‘to crumble, break 
bread into pieces’ and fatfit ‘to crumble, break 
bread into tiny pieces’. This last pair of verbs is 
a clear example of phase-internal plurality, i-e., 
one event or action is divided into many parts; 
other examples are Egyptian Arabic masmas 
‘to suck on, gnaw, nibble’ < mass ‘to suck’; 
dasdis ‘to reduce to fragments, smash, shatter’ 
< dass ‘to mash, pound’. But this only seems 
to be possible with biconsonantal roots. With 
triconsonantal roots, only one consonant can 
be doubled, given the quadriliteral shape of the 
pattern that must not be exceeded. 

Thus, a fair number of novel words in Neo- 
Arabic varieties are found with final and initial 
doubling. Final doubling is especially common 
among the Maghrebi varieties (Brockelmann 
1908:518), but it has a predecessor in the ob- 
solete verbal stems of Classical Arabic, whereas 
initial doubling apparently is a new feature 
of Neo-Arabic. According to Brockelmann 
(1908:517), final doubling in Semitic denotes a 
kind of iteration, in the sense that iteration is a 
prerequisite of becoming habitual. This is true 
in some sense for the Classical Arabic Forms IX 
and XI, where the doubled last radical forms a 
geminate (for gemination as reduplication, see 
below), and for Form XIV, all three of which 
denote a physical state pertaining to color (IX) 
or physical defect and its intensification (XI, 
but also XIV), e.g. iswadda (IX) and iswadda 
(XI) ‘to be black’, ishankaka (XIV) ‘to be dark’. 
With quadriliterals this form has long been 
used to derive denominative verbs like jalbab 
‘to put on or wear a jilbab [a special kind 
of garment]’. But it also denotes plurality or 
distribution, like Samlal ‘to gather ripe dates’. 
In Moroccan Arabic, there are many verbs that 
exhibit this form, but it is not always possible 
to trace them back to an existing simplex form 
or a root. While bargag ‘to have an eye on’ 
seems to be related to the Classical Arabic 
verb baraga ‘to shine [eye]’, verbs like guzaz 
‘to gather together’ and harnan ‘to grind one’s 
teeth’ are not obviously related to any root. 

The same is true for initial doubling, which 
probably originates in the deconstruction of a 
full reduplicated form like *kabkab > karkib 
(Egyptian Arabic) ‘to throw into confusion’ 
and > karkab (Moroccan Arabic) ‘to roll’, by 
the insertion of a sonorant consonant (r, J, 1, 
or w) instead of the closing consonant of the 
first syllable. In Egyptian Arabic, there are 


many such verbs, e.g. dardi§ ‘to chat’, barba’ 
‘to stare’, farfis ‘to cheer up’. Neither final 
doubling nor initial doubling can be said to be 
productive rules in the language, and it is also 
difficult to differentiate between the various 
kinds of doubling in these quadriliteral verbs 
in terms of the change in semantics involved. 
Some sense of plurality or intensity seems to 
be common to most of them, while some also 
clearly exhibit a derogative connotation. The 
forms with full reduplication, though, seem 
to be much more productive, and they even 
compete with Form II verbs, the traditional 
derivational class for intensification (kasar ‘to 
break’ > kassar ‘to break into many pieces’, in 
case the root is biconsonantal, e.g. Egyptian 
Arabic dasdis ‘to reduce to fragments’, not 
* dassis. 

+> Gemination in Form II verbs has been 
viewed as an instance of reduplication, both in 
typological surveys (Pott 1862; Moravesik 1978) 
and in language-specific studies (Ibrahim 1982; 
Greenberg 1991; El Zarka 2005), but also as the 
spreading of phonetic information (McCarthy 
1982; Angoujard 1988). If gemination is 
classified as reduplication, it seems useful to 
subdivide it the way Pott (1862:17) did, into 
reduplication as the strengthening of segments, 
and prosodically defined reduplication or 
reduplication proper. Brockelmann (1908) 
already noted the close relationship of Form II 
with the other quadriliteral Forms. The older 
signification of plurality by this derivational 
class is superseded by the causative/factitive 
function in Modern Standard Arabic and Neo- 
Arabic, as may be seen in the loss of this 
meaning in verbs like bakka ‘to weep much’, 
which in Modern Standard Arabic only means 
‘to make someone weep’; or barraka in barraka 
I-jamal ‘to kneel down’ (barraka I-jamalu ‘the 
whole drove of camels kneeled down’) or ‘to 
make kneel down’ (barraka I-jamala ‘he made 
the camel kneel down’); the latter is the only 
possible interpretation nowadays. 

In the nominal morphology of Classical, 
Modern Standard, and Neo-Arabic, reduplica- 
tion of the second radical can signify intensity 
or habit, as in the adjective form fa“al, e.g. 
kadib ‘lying’ > kaddab ‘lying [habitual]’. Most 
other intensive adjectives are also formed by 
gemination of the second radical, for which 
the forms fu“al, fiSGl, fa/u“il, and fu“al are 
attested: bussdn ‘very handsome’, sikkir 
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‘drunken, drunkard’, quddus ‘most holy’, 
xullab ‘deceitful’. As a noun, the form is used to 
signify professions, which also clearly involves 
repetition and habit: tabbdx ‘cook’, ‘attar 
‘druggist’. A derived form is the instrumental 
noun, mostly with the feminine -a(t) suffix, 
to denote an instrument or a machine with 
which something is done regularly, e.g. the 
modern term fattdba ‘can opener’. The fu“al 
form is used to pluralize the lexicalized active 
participles, as opposed to the use of the sound 
plural: katib ‘writing’ > katibun ‘writing [pl. 
masc.]’, but katib ‘writer’ > kuttab ‘writers’. 
Both functions are fairly productive. Apart 
from the last example, reduplication is not 
normally used to form plurals; the only minor 
instance is a handful of words in which a 
doubled second consonant appears instead of 
the expected semivowel: dindr/dandnir ‘dinar’, 
not *dawdanir, dibaj/dababij besides *dayabij 
‘brocade’, thus giving rise to allomorphic 
alternation in the pattern. This drift, though, is 
more common in other Afro-Asiatic languages 
(Ratcliffe 1996). 

The same tendency can be observed in > 
diminutive formation in Moroccan Arabic 
(Heath 1987:153; Ratcliffe 2001), e.g. the 
adjectives zwen > zwiwan ‘beautiful’, smar > 
smimar ‘of dark complexion’, and ngi > nqiqi 
‘clean’, while others exhibit a default semivowel: 
sgir > sgiwar ‘little’. It is noteworthy that 
diminutives are often derived by reduplication 
in the languages of the world, but this is not the 
case in Classical Arabic. Whereas gemination 
definitely is an inherited process of word for- 
mation in Arabic (and Semitic generally), re- 
duplication proper as a means of word formation 
seems to be an innovation. 

The distinction between repetition and re- 
duplication is not always clear-cut. Repetition 
is a very common feature of Arabic stylistics. 
Arabic written texts, in poetry and prose, are 
usually full of constructions that are cha- 
racterized by the repetition of form, i.e. the 
prosodic pattern and the inflectional endings of 
the words involved. This kind of repetition is 
mostly reinforced semantically, as the doublets 
are most often synonyms or antonyms, for 
instance in the famous verse of the Mu‘allaqa 
of Imrwul-Qays mikarrin mifarrin, muqbilin 
mudbirin ma‘an or in the popular saying /a ’asla 
lahu wa-la fasla ‘he is not of noble descent’, but 


it seems that this strategy is mostly a matter 
of stylistics and thus should be considered 
outside the realm of reduplication. The same 
is probably true for syndetic reduplication, e.g. 
’aktar fa~aktar ‘more and more’, where the 
connecting element indicates that repetition is 
involved. Furthermore, the construction could 
involve more than two copies of the word. 
The asyndetic variant, though, could more 
readily be considered as reduplication, such 
as the construction that occurs productively 
across varieties to signify a genuine instance 
of something, e.g. bubb bubb ‘real love’. The 
following Quranic example exemplifies both 
possible meanings of such _ reduplications, 
intensity and distribution: kalla *ida dukkat 
al~ardu dakkan dakka / wa-j@a rabbuka wa- 
l-malaku saffan saffa ‘Nay! When the earth is 
pounded to powder / And thy Lord cometh, and 
His angels, rank upon rank’ (Q. 89/21-22). 

A frequent phenomenon of Arabic is root 
repetition, as in matara I-matar ‘it rained’ (> 
paronomasia). Although the root is clearly 
doubled, this should probably not be regarded 
as reduplication, as it does not fulfill a special 
function or carry a special meaning. A more 
obvious case of syntactic reduplication is the 
modification of a verb by its  masdar in the 
maf‘ul mutlag construction (> object, absolute; 
Maas 2005) to intensify the meaning of the 
verb. Here, the masdar is used instead of an 
adverb, which is not a proper category of 
Arabic, as in the Classical Arabic example 
above. This construction is reconstructed in 
Neo-Arabic varieties. Another case of syntactic 
reduplication might be pronoun reduplication 
(Bloch 1991), as in raaytuhu huwa ‘it is he I 
saw’, which is paralleled in other languages 
by such devices as clefting or accentuation of 
the pronoun. Syrian and Moroccan Arabic 
use reduplication with the demonstrative for 
focusing or specificity (Brustad 2000): ha s-sabi 
hdda ‘this [specific] boy’ (Syrian) and had I-mra 
hadi ‘this [specific] woman’ (Moroccan). 
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Reflexives 


In a sentence such as John sees himself, the 
subject and the object of the verb are one 
and the same person, namely John. Crucially, 
languages generally do not allow such a mean- 
ing to be expressed with something like John 
sees John, or John sees him. Most, if not all, 
languages require a special pronominal form 
for the object. This form is generally called 
a ‘reflexive’. In other words, a reflexive is a 
pronominal form that indicates that two argu- 
ments of a verb have the same referent. The 
syntactic expression with which the reflexive 
is coreferential is called the antecedent of the 
reflexive. 

Reflexives can be simplex or complex. Sim- 
plex reflexives are reflexives like French or 
Spanish se, Italian si, Dutch zich, Norwegian 
seg, Finnish itse, etc. These reflexives have a 
form that cannot be decomposed. Complex 
reflexives, on the other hand, are composed of a 
pronominal element combined with some mean- 
ingful element such as self, one’s own, body, 
soul, limbs, etc. Typical examples are English 
himself, Dutch mijzelf ‘me-self?, Hebrew asm-o 
lit. ‘his bone’, etc. A complex reflexive can also 
consist of a simplex reflexive combined with 
a self-type element, such as Dutch zichzelf or 
Italian si stesso. 

The two types of reflexives show differ- 
ent syntactic behavior (Reinhart and Reuland 
1991, 1993). The most conspicuous difference 
is that simplex reflexives always take the sub- 
ject as the antecedent, while complex reflexives 
can take any argument of the verb as anteced- 
ent, as long as it is structurally higher. (There 
is a general argument hierarchy whose effects 
are visible in many languages: subject > indirect 
object > direct object > prepositional object.) 
The example in (r) illustrates this possibility 
(here and below, coreference is indicated with 
subscripted indices). 


(x) John; protected Mary, from herself, 
In general, reflexives must take a co-argument 


as antecedent. It is generally not possible for the 
antecedent to be in a higher clause, as in (2). 
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(2) John; thought that Mary loved him,/ 
*himself, 


The sentence in (2) is correct with him in the 
object position of the subclause. Using him- 
self in this position, with the intention that 
it refer to John, is not possible. Reinhart and 
Reuland (1991) argue that complex reflexives 
function as reflexivizers: they turn the predicate 
of which they are an argument into a reflexive 
predicate. 

There are, however, exceptions to this obser- 
vation, some of which are systematic. For 
example, many languages have infinitival sub- 
clauses with subjects that are case-assigned in 
the embedding clause (phrases of this type are 
called Exceptional Case Marking, or ECM, in 
the generative tradition), as in (3). 


(3) Mary wanted John to win the race 


Example (3) consists of a finite main clause 
(Mary wanted...) and an infinitival subclause 
(John to win the race). John is semantically 
the subject of the infinitival verb, as it is the 
one doing (or supposed to do) the winning. 
Example (4) shows that the noun phrase in this 
position takes oblique (accusative) case. Only 
the oblique pronoun him is grammatical as the 
subject of constructions with Exceptional Case 
Marking; the nominative pronoun he is not. 


(4) Mary wanted him/*he to win race 


If the subject of the infinitival verb is corefer- 
ential with the subject of the main clause, the 
embedded subject is expressed as a reflexive 
and cannot be a pronoun, as shown in (5). 
Obviously, a pronoun is grammatical in this 
position if it is not coreferential with the subject 
of the main clause. 


(5) Mary; wanted herself;/*her; to win the race 


Whether structures such as that in (5) do indeed 
contradict the observation that reflexive and 
antecedent must be in the same clause depends 
on the exact analysis one adopts for such struc- 
tures: if one assumes that the embedded subject 
is in the main clause (cf. Postal 1974; Chomsky 
2005), there is no contradiction. 

More problematic are those cases in which 
a reflexive appears that does not have an ante- 


cedent. Myself in (6) would require a 1st person 
singular antecedent, but none is available. 


(6) This paper was written by Ann and myself 


Reflexives that lack an antecedent are sometimes 
called ‘logophoric’. In the analysis presented by 
Reinhart and Reuland (1991), a complex reflex- 
ive can only function as a reflexivizer if it is an 
argument of a fully assigned predicate, i.e. a 
predicate of which all (potential) arguments are 
overtly realized. Because myself in (6) is not an 
argument itself but merely part of an argument 
(i.e. of Ann and myself), it cannot function as a 
reflexivizer. Reflexives that cannot function as 
reflexivizers can be used logophorically, if the 
language in question allows it. 

Logophoric reflexives have the property that 
they can be replaced with a pronoun without 
changing the grammaticality or the meaning of 
the clause (although some expressiveness may 
be lost), as in (7). 


(7) This paper was written by Ann and me 


Arabic uses the noun nafs ‘soul’ to form reflex- 
ive expressions (as noted by Wright 1981:II, 
280-282, other words are sometimes used in 
Classical Arabic, such as ‘ayn ‘eye’, wajh ‘face’, 
rub ‘spirit’, dat, ‘essence’, hal ‘state’). This 
noun is combined with a possessive pronominal 
suffix, which makes it a typical example of a 
complex reflexive, as in (8) (most examples here 
are taken from Kremers 1997). 


(8) yubadditu ?abmad-u; nafs-a-hu; 
speak.3ms Ahmad-Nom _ self-Acc-his 
‘Ahmad talks to himself’ 


The antecedent of the reflexive in (8) is the 
subject of the clause ’abmad. The reflexive may 
also be a prepositional object, as in (9). 


(9) li-yudafi'a §-Sa‘b-u; ‘an 
to defend.3ms_ the-people-Nom from 
nafs-i-hi; didda... 
self-Gen-its against... 


‘so that the people can defend themselves 
against...’ 


Because the Arabic reflexive is a complex reflex- 
ive, one expects that non-subject arguments can 
function as antecedents, as in (10). 
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(10) hatta taksifa-hu; |-batal-at-u 
so.that reveal.3fs-him the-heroine 
-amama_nafs-i-hi; 
before  self-Gen-him 
‘so that the heroine reveals him before 
himself? 


In (ro), the antecedent of the reflexive nafs-i-hi 
is the object of the verb, the suffix pronoun -hu. 
Note that with prepositional objects, there is 
some optionality in the use of reflexives. Espe- 
cially prepositional phrases that tend toward 
adjuncthood may contain pronouns, even if 
such a pronoun is coreferential with the sub- 
ject, as in (11). 


(11) yagnaquna; s-sigar-a bayna-hum, 
squeeze.3mp the-small-Acc between-them 
‘They squeezed the small ones between 
them’ 


In (11), the prepositional phrase bayna-hum 
contains a pronominal suffix that is corefer- 
ential with the subject of the clause. From the 
viewpoint of Reinhart and Reuland’s (1991) 
theory, one can argue that bayna-hum is not an 
argument of yagnaquna and that therefore it is 
not the case that the verb has two coreferential 
arguments, so that technically it is not a reflex- 
ive predicate. 

The reflexive nafs is very common with > 
masdars, as in (12). 


(12) nabnu la nuridu — hasr-a 
we not wish.1p_ restraining-Acc 
-anfus-i-na 


selves-Gen-our 
‘We do not wish to restrain ourselves’ 


In (12), the antecedent of the reflexive is appar- 
ently the subject of the finite verb nuridu. How- 
ever, the data show that the masdar forms the 
domain of interpretation for the reflexive; that 
is, the antecedent of the reflexive must itself be 
an argument of the masdar. It is possible, how- 
ever, that this argument is not expressed overtly. 
In other words, the reflexive in (12) signals that 
the subject of the masdar is nahbnu, as well. 
Example (13) illustrates this point more clearly. 


(13) la yabsulina ‘ala ma 
not obtain.3mp on what 
yakfit liingqad-i 


suffice.3ms to-saving-Gen 


-anfus-i-him = min al-faqr-i 
selves-Gen from _ the-poverty-Gen 
‘They do not obtain enough to save 
themselves from poverty’ 


In (13), the masdar ?inqad, which has a reflexive 
argument, is the object of the verb yakfi. The 
subject of this verb is md, which means that the 
clause containing the masdar does not contain 
an antecedent for the reflexive. Note, however, 
that the meaning of the sentence changes dra- 
matically when the reflexive is replaced with a 
pronoun, as in (14). 


(14) la yabsulina ‘ala ma 
not obtain.3mp on what 
yakft liinqad-i-him 
suffice.3ms  to-saving-Gen-their 
min al-faqr-i 
from the-poverty-Gen 


‘They do not obtain enough to save them 
from poverty’ 


In (14), the non-overt, understood subject of 
*ingad is different from the object: in contrast 
o (13), the ones doing the saving are not the 
ones being saved. Because of this difference in 
meaning, it cannot be argued that the reflexive 
in (13) is used logophorically. That is, (13) and 
(14) together show that masdars are domains 
for the interpretation of reflexives and that a 
non-overt subject must be assumed. 

One further example to illustrate this point is 
given in (15). 


(15) Sadad-u yuwasilu 
Shadad continue.3ms 
rtida-a-hu li-malabis-i-hi 


putting.on-Acc-his of-clothes-Gen-his 
wa-tahyiat-a nafs-i-hi 
and-preparing-Acc_ self-Gen-his 
‘Shadad continues to put on his clothes 
and to prepare himself’ 


The example in (15) is a telling one, because 
it contains two masdars that are both objects 
to the finite verb yuwdsilu and both in con- 
struct state with a pronominal element. The 
first masdar, irtidd, has a pronominal suf- 
fix, the second, tahyi’a, a reflexive. Crucial 
here is the fact that the two pronominal ele- 
ments are in the same structural relation with 
respect to their antecedent, Saddd. Yet, one 
is (obligatorily) a pronoun, while the other 
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is (obligatorily) a reflexive. The only way to 
account for these facts is to assume, as before, 
that the masdar is the domain of interpretation 
for the reflexive, where a non-overt subject is 
present. 

A different issue arises with the so-called 
-af ‘al al-quliub ‘verbs of the heart’ (cf. Wright 
r981:II, 272). These verbs are similar to the 
constructions with Exceptional Case Mark- 
ing mentioned above. The verbs of the heart 
are verbs that have a perceptual or cognitive 
meaning, such as rad ‘to see, think, know’, 
wajada ‘to find, perceive’, danna ‘to think’, 
i‘tabara ‘to consider’, etc. These verbs take two 
complements, the first a noun and the second 
either a nominal or a verbal predicate. The first 
complement is the subject of the predicate, as 
in (16a, b). 


(16) a. danantu zayd-an karim-an 
thought.1s Zayd-Acc noble-Acc 
‘T thought Zayd noble’ 
b. wajadtu-hu —-yasrabu xamr-an 
found.ts-him drink.3ms wine-Acc 


‘T found him drinking wine’ 


If the subject of the embedded clause is coref- 
erential with the subject of the verb of the 
heart, Modern Standard Arabic generally 
uses a reflexive for the embedded subject, as 


in (17). 


(17) yadunnu nafs-a-hu 
think.3ms self-Acc-his 
markaz-a l-kawn-i 
center-Acc the-universe-Gen 
‘He thinks himself the center of the 
universe’ 


A similar example, with a verbal predicate, is 
(18). 


(18) ya‘tabiruina ?anfus-a-hum  sabaqu 
consider.3mp_ selves-Acc-their lead.3mp 
‘They consider themselves to have been 
ahead’ 


Note that while these constructions superficially 
appear to be similar to the constructions with 
Exceptional Case Marking, they are in fact 
quite different. In English ECM-constructions, 
the embedded clause has an infinitival verb, 


while in Arabic, the verb of the heart may take 
a clause with a finite verb as its complement. 

What this suggests is that verbs of the heart 
are verbs that take a nominal sentence (jumla 
ismiyya) as complement. The topic (mubtada’) 
of this nominal sentence occupies the object 
position of the verb of the heart, and conse- 
quently is assigned accusative case. 

In the theory of Reinhart and Reuland (1991), 
the fact that the embedded subject is in the 
object position of the verb of the heart means 
that this subject is, at least in syntactic terms, 
an argument of the verb of the heart. There- 
fore, if the embedded subject is coreferential 
with another argument of the verb of the heart 
(generally the subject), this verb is a reflexive 
predicate, and the embedded subject must be 
a reflexive. Given this theory, then, the occur- 
rence of a reflexive in structures such as in (17) 
and (18) is expected. 

Modern Standard Arabic allows logophoric 
use of nafs, although this use appears to be lim- 
ited. Kremers (1997) only reports logophoric 
use of rst person plural reflexives, as in (19). 


(19) xayr-un min — rabb-i-nd 
good-Nom from lord-Gen-our 
wa-Sarr-un min °anfus-i-na 
and-evil-Nom from selves-Gen-our 


‘Good comes from our Lord, evil comes 
from ourselves’ 


The reflexive ’anfus-i-nd in (19) has no ante- 
cedent: it would require a rst person plural 
pronoun as antecedent, but none is present. 
Note that the reflexive in (19) could be replaced 
with a pronoun (min-nd) without affecting the 
grammaticality of the phrase. The expressive- 
ness would be affected, of course. 

Generally, reflexives in Arabic have a pro- 
nominal suffix. There are, however, instances 
of nafs that lack a pronominal suffix, although 
they must be interpreted as reflexives. In such 
cases, nafs appears with the definite article and 
has the meaning of an impersonal reflexive, as 
in (20a) and (20b). 


(20) a. lakin la jadwa min 
but not use from 
muxdda‘at-i —_n-nafs-i 


deceiving-Gen _ the-self-Gen 
‘But there is no use in deceiving oneself’ 
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b. la-qad_ kanat 
Perf was.3fs 
li-t-ta‘arruf-i ‘ala n-nafs-i 
to-the-knowing on_ the-self-Gen 
‘It was an opportunity to get to know 
oneself’ 


fursat-an 
opportunity 


There are several lexicalized collocations con- 
taining an impersonal nafs, in which nafs has 
a meaning similar to English self in com- 
pounds: at-tiga ft n-nafs ‘self-confidence’, ad- 
difa’ ‘an an-nafs ‘self-defense’, dabt an-nafs 
‘self-control’. 

Another method of expressing reflexive verb 
meanings in Arabic should be mentioned here. 
Certain Form templates in Arabic have a t-affix. 
These ¢-Forms all correlate with ‘non-?’ Forms, 
and often have a reflexive (or in the case of 
Form VI, > reciprocal) meaning. Thus, Form 
V takattaba correlates with Form II kattaba, 
Form VI takdtaba correlates with Form III 
kdtaba, Form VIII iktataba correlates with the 
ground Form kataba, and Form X istaktaba 
correlates with Form IV ’aktaba (which histori- 
cally had the variant saktaba). Similarly, Form 
VII inkataba can have a reflexive meaning, 
related to the ground Form kataba (see Reck- 
endorf 1967 for some discussion). 

Often, however, verbs with a reflexive verb 
template have a meaning closer to English 
intransitive or even passive verbs. For example, 
kataba ‘to write’ has a t-Form iktataba ‘to write 
oneself’, i.e. ‘to register’, which can easily be 
considered reflexive, but Form VIII of the verb 
rafa‘a ‘to lift, raise’ does not mean ‘to lift one- 
self? but rather ‘to be lifted’ or ‘to rise’. Such a 
clustering of meanings is not uncommon in lan- 
guage: the simplex reflexive se in the Romance 
languages shows similar effects. 

It should also be noted that even though 
many ¢-Form verbs indeed have a reflexive (or 
passive/intransitive) meaning, t-Form verbs do 
not represent a productive reflexivization strat- 
egy in Modern Standard Arabic (and were at 
best marginally productive in Classical Arabic). 
Verbs that show this pattern are lexicalized, 
not produced through productive derivational 
morphology. 
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Register 
1. DEFINITION 


‘Register’ refers to a variety of language defined 
according to its use in social situations, for 
example the register of scientific, religious, or 
formal English. In Hallidayan linguistics, the 
term is specifically opposed to those varie- 
ties of language which are defined according 
to the characteristics of the user’s regional 
or class dialect (Crystal 1991:295). Ferguson 
also posits that “a communication situation 
that recurs regularly in a society (in terms of 
participants, setting, communicative functions, 
and so forth) will tend over time to develop 
identifying markers of language structure and 
language use, different from the language of 
other communication situations” (1994:295). 
That is to say, speakers who take part in 
the same situation regularly develop a similar 
vocabulary, similar phonological features (such 
as intonation), and similar structural and syn- 
tactic characteristics. Register markers are, for 
example, special terms for recurrent objects and 
events, formulaic sequences, or routines. These 
features are all used to facilitate conversation. 
According to Myers-Scotton (1997), people try 
to facilitate the process of communication with 
the least effort on their part and try to leave a 
great effect on the listener. Ferguson adds that 
the tendency to develop registers is inherent in 
man and starts very early on in children. 

For different registers to be used in a commu- 
nity, there has to be what Hudson (1994:303) 
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calls a ‘presuppositional background’ shared by 
the participants in a specific situation. He also 
thinks that casual utterances are more relaxed, 
and, therefore, forms that may seem inappro- 
priate otherwise become appropriate, while in 
noncasual utterances, there is a fixed system 
(Hudson 1994:295). Indeed, there should be 
general agreement among persons in a specific 
community in evaluating the appropriateness 
of an utterance. This agreement is because of 
the ‘presuppositional background’ mentioned 
above. 

A number of linguists, including Gumperz, 
differentiate between formal and informal types 
of interaction in relation to register. Note the 
difference in usage mentioned by Gumperz: in 
formal types of interaction, “modes of speak- 
ing are narrowly prescribed [...] while in more 
informal types of interaction, there is a loosen- 
ing of the co-occurrence of restrictions, and 
forms which would not appear together in 
transactional encounters may now co-occur” 
(1964:10). This ties in with the concept of > 
diglossia mentioned by Ferguson (1959), which 
posited that in the Arab world, there are two 
varieties, a High one (Standard and Classical 
Arabic), which is used on formal occasions, and 
a Low one (the vernacular of different coun- 
tries), which is used in informal situations. 


2. FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE 
REGISTER 


Register occurs in a specific community usually 
because of the growth of this speech community 
(Kay 1977:30). Kay adds that there are factors 
that encourage the occurrence of register, such 
as the emergence of occupational, regional, and 
other subcultures, and the division of labor 
within a community. These factors may result 
in the creation of special fields of knowledge, 
as well as a specialized terminology to be able 
to communicate about these fields. The general 
process of social evolution “produces speech 
communities in which situations calling for 
autonomous speech occur with increasing fre- 
quency” (Kay 1977:29). Kay also (1977:21-22) 
differentiates between ‘autonomous’ and ‘non- 
autonomous’ speech. Educated speakers in a 
formal academic context speak in a specific 
register, different from the one they speak in 
when playing baseball, quarreling, etc. 

In addition, Bernstein posits that the more 
the intentions of the other participants in a 


verbal interaction are taken for granted, “the 
more likely that the structure of the speech will 
be simplified and the vocabulary drawn from 
a narrow range” (1964:60-61). This empha- 
sizes the relation between register and pre- 
suppositional background knowledge between 
participants. The degree of knowledge taken 
for granted by participants will influence the 
register used for communication. 

Hudson (1994:296) believes that formal occa- 
sions have a higher level of consistency, because 
structures keep recurring, and there tend to be 
no innovations from speakers. An example of 
this is ceremonies as opposed to conversations 
among friends. 

Kay (1977:21-22), too, differentiates between 
formal and informal speech. He believes that 
in formal speech there is an increased use of 
longer and syntactically more complex sen- 
tences. There is also more explicit and varied 
vocabulary, and more edited delivery. Hudson 
(1994:300) mentions the difference in word 
order as a difference between formal and infor- 
mal speech. There is also a difference in the use 
of introductory and connective particles (cf. 
Ferguson 1959). Whether these postulations 
about formal and informal registers are valid 
cannot be proven except with more studies. 
Meanwhile, in the next section some of the var- 
ied examples, which cover register, are given. 


3. EXAMPLES 


First, from a historical perspective, there are a 
number of useful studies carried out on English 
and other languages, and there is a need for 
similar studies to be carried out on Arabic. 
Ferguson (1994:20) mentions Kittredge (1982), 
who examines different registers, for instance 
the language of aviation hydraulics, cookbook 
recipes, regional weather forecasts, and stock 
market reports. He found that these differ lexi- 
cally, phonologically, and syntactically. Culy 
(1987) produced a diachronic study of cook- 
book recipe register from the 15th century to 
modern times. He speculates that the language 
of cookbooks was not different from other 
written varieties of English, and mentions as an 
example the omission of definite object noun 
phrases. 

Blau (1985:75) analyzes the use of different 
registers of > Judaeo-Arabic, concentrating on 
the writings of Maimonides. He notes that 
Judaeo-Arabic authors use a lower register, 
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less Classical Arabic, which may reflect the gap 
between Classical Arabic and its uniformity 
in theory and its variability in practice. Blau 
(1985:76) concludes that the same author uses 
different registers, depending on the literary 
genre. He also mentions one of the problems 
of authors writing in Standard Arabic, namely 
dialogues. Even in the classical period there 
was a problem in writing dialogues in Standard 
Arabic, since people do not converse in the 
standard variety. Medieval authors faced this 
problem, too, and used a different register for 
conversations. Schippers (1991) studies style 
and register in Arabic, Hebrew, and Romance 
strophic poetry. He compares Hebrew and Ara- 
bic Andalusian poetry with Romance poetry, 
suggesting that Arabic and Hebrew poetry 
exhibits a similarity with Romance love poetry 
in their lexical, rhetorical, and syntactic pos- 
sibilities. 

Meanwhile, synchronic studies include a 
study published by Ferguson and Rice (1997), 
who analyze the register of Iraqi children’s 
rhymes. They divide these into four groups: 
rhymes connected with folktales, counting- 
out rhymes, lullabies, and miscellaneous. They 
note, for example, the presence of echo words 
as a marker of this specific register, the register 
of children’s rhymes. Ferguson (1997) also 
studied the register of Arabic baby talk, concen- 
trating on Syrian Arabic baby talk (> caretaker 
talk). Ferguson (1997:179) believes that the 
register of baby talk has special features, e.g. 
special intonation patterns, which are called in 
German Ammenton. His study, however, con- 
centrates on lexical items. He notices that when 
comparing English and Arabic baby talk, one 
finds similarities. The presence of reduplication 
and diminutives, special sets of terms for par- 
ents, lack of inflection for specific words which 
are otherwise inflected, and frequent use of 
words as sentence words are all cases in point. 
This study is important because it emphasizes 
the element of universality, now of great signifi- 
cance in linguistic studies, which entails that all 
languages can function in a very similar way. 


4. CONCLUSION 


The term ‘register’ is quite an abstract and 
broad term. As shown above, examples cover- 
ing register range from the stylistic analysis of 
poetry to the analysis of baby talk in modern- 


day Syria. It may therefore be useful to study 
register in relation to other, connected con- 
cepts, such as diglossia and language > varia- 
tion. The diglossic situation in the Arab world 
in particular adds a new dimension to the study 
of register. Likewise, historical scientific texts in 
Arabic and the language of specialized profes- 
sionals would provide a rewarding object of 
further study. 
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REEM BasstouneEy (The Georgetown University) 


Relative Clause 


1. SUBORDINATION AND RELATIVE 
CLAUSES 


+ Subordination is a syntactic configuration 
in which a clause functions as a constituent 
within the structure of another clause either 
as an argument (subject or complement) or 
as a modifier. What distinguishes subordinate 
clauses from independent (or main) clauses is 
that the former cannot be used in isolation. 
For example, the subordinate purpose clause 
li-yaktuba ‘for him to write’ and ’an yaktubu 
‘that they write’ cannot be used as independent 
sentences. Even a subordinate relative clause 
with no relative pronoun cannot be used 
independently because its anaphoric elements 
are uninterpretable without the antecedents in 
the main clause. 

Subordinate clauses functioning as comple- 
ments occur in the same positions that allow 
nominal complements, as both constructions are 
licensed by the same syntactic heads, including 
verbs, participles, nouns, and prepositions. 
Some verbs, such as qdla ‘to say’, ’adraka ‘to 
realize’, ’ardda ‘to want’, and sa@ala ‘to ask’, 
select for clausal complements headed by a 
complementizer. In Standard Arabic, the choice 
of the complementizer depends on the selection 
restrictions of the licensing verb and the nature 
of the situation described in the subordinate 
clause. The complementizer ’anna is used in 
clauses that report on actual events, while ’an 
is used with subordinate clauses that describe 
irrealis situations. The structural properties 
of subordinate clauses are directly influenced 


by the complementizers; ’anna requires the 
SVO word order with an accusative subject, 
while ’an requires the VSO word order with 
a subjunctive verb. Subordinate clauses may 
occur in subject positions provided that they are 
used sentence-finally, as in yajibu ’an...‘it is a 
necessity that...’ and min al-ma‘rufi anna... ‘it 
is known that...’, unless they are preceded by 
the topicalization marker ’ammia ‘as for’. 

Subordinate clauses that are used as modifiers 
include adverbial and relative clauses. Adverbial 
clauses are headed by temporal adverbs such as 
lammda ‘when’, baynama ‘while’, and hatta 
‘until’, or by purpose/reason conjunctions, such 
as kay ‘in order to’ and fa- ‘so’. Conditional 
clauses are also adverbial in nature, and they 
have the same distribution patterns, but they 
are headed by the complementizers ’idd, ’in, 
and law, all of which mean ‘if? (> jaza’). What 
sets relative clauses apart from other types of 
subordinate clauses is that they modify noun 
phrases; hence, they have distinct syntactic and 
semantic properties. 

Relative clauses are embedded adjunct con- 
structions that modify noun phrases regard- 
less of their syntactic positions, i.e., they can 
modify subjects, direct and indirect objects, 
complements of prepositions, and other noun 
phrases. Typically, a relative marker, such as 
alladi ‘that’, immediately follows the modified 
head noun phrase if it is definite, as in (1a) 
and (1b). Relative markers, however, are 
ruled out if the head noun is indefinite, as 
in (1c) (Galal 2004). The head noun cannot 
be lexically represented within the embedded 
clause, as indicated by the ungrammaticality 
of (2a). Rather, a coreferential pronominal 
element (a resumptive pronoun) that agrees 
with the head noun for number and gender 
is used in the corresponding position within 
the relative clause. In Standard Arabic, a 
resumptive pronoun can be left out only if the 
head noun is definite and it corresponds to the 
direct object of the embedded clause, as in (2b) 
(> resumption). 


(1a) wasala l-ustad alladi 
arrived.3ms  the-teacher Rel 
sawfa yulqi l-muhadara 
Fut give.3ms the-lecture 
‘The teacher who will give the lecture 
arrived’ 
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(tb) *wasala l?ustad sawfa 
arrived.3ms the-teacher = Fut 
yulqi l-mubadara 
give.3ms the-lecture 


**The teacher will give the lecture arrived’ 


(1c) j@a rajul (*alladi) yabmilu 
came.3ms man (*Rel) carry.3ms 
la-ka risala 
for-you message 


‘A man carrying a message for you came’ 


(2a) *arsaltu  I-xitab alladit katabtu 
sent.1s the-letter Rel wrote.1s 
l-xitab 
the-letter 


*T sent the letter which I wrote the letter’ 


(2b) ?arsaltu§ I-xitab — alladi 
sent.rs _ the-letter Rel 
‘T sent the letter that I wrote’ 


katabtu(-hu) 
wrote. Is(-it) 


2. RELATIVE MARKERS AND THEIR 
CATEGORICAL STATUS 


Descriptive grammars of Modern Standard and 
Classical Arabic classify relative markers into 
two categories, specific and generic, based on 
the observation that members of the former class 
have morphologically represented agreement 
features for gender, number, and case, whereas 
the latter category includes only invariant 
relative markers (Hassan 1974; Fayyad 1995; 
‘Abd al-Ganiy 2002). There are twelve relative 
markers with morphologically represented 
agreement features (> relative pronoun): alladi 
(masc. sg.); allati (fem. sg.); alladdni (masc. du. 
nom.); alladayni (masc. du. acc./gen.); allatani 
(fem. du. nom.); allatayni (fem. du. acc./gen.); 
alladina (masc. pl.); allati, all@i, and allawati 
(fem. pl.); and aP?uld and aPuldi (neutral pl.) 
(Wright 1967:I, 271). The invariant relative 
markers are man and mad. Even though these 
two have no morphologically represented agree- 
ment features, man is mostly used for human 
referents, while 77d is usually used for nonhuman 
referents, as in (3a) and (3b). 


(3a) wajadtu. bayna_ I-hudur man/*ma 
found.ts among the-audience Rel 
yusariku-ni r-ra’y 
share.3ms-clrs_ _—_ the-view 
‘I found among the audience someone who 
shares my view’ 


fa‘ala 
did.3ms 


(3b) nadima ‘ala. =ma/*man 
regretted.3ms on Rel 
‘He regretted what he did’ 


One distinction between the two categories of 
relative markers is that, unlike man and mad, 
alladi and its allomorphs are believed to be 
morphologically complex forms. Wright (1967) 
argues that alladi-type relativizers are made 
up of the definite article al-, the demonstrative 
I, and the masculine demonstrative dd or its 
feminine counterpart #7, in addition to number- 
and case-marking suffixes. Another distinction 
between the two categories is that man and ma 
can only be used in free relatives, while alladi 
and its variants can modify head nouns as 
well. The examples in (4a)-(5b) demonstrate 
that alladi-type relativizers as well as man and 
ma can be used in argument positions without 
head nouns, but man and ma cannot modify 
head nouns. 


bi-ma/bi-lladi 
with-Rel 


(4a) dakkarta-ni 
reminded.2ms-cl1s 
qultu-hu 
said.1s-cl3ms 
“You reminded me of what I said’ 


(4b) tasdmartu. ma‘a man/alladina 
chatted.1s_ with Rel 
kanu fi I-hafla 
were.3mp in the-party 


‘I chatted with (those) who were at the 


party’ 
(5a) gara’tu |-kitab alladi/*ma 
read.1s the-book Rel 


rassabta-hu 
recommended.2ms-cl3 ms 
‘T read the book that you recommended’ 


(5b) zara karim sadiqa-hu 
visited.3ms Karim _ friend-his 
lladi/*man — kana marid 
Rel was.3ms__ sick 


‘Karim visited his friend who was sick’ 


Ibn Hisam (Qatr an-nadd 99) and Ibn ‘Adil (Sarb 
al~Alfiyya I, 123) note that some old Arabian 
dialects had additional relative markers. For 
example, the relativizer alladiina (masc. pl. 
nom.) was used in the speech of Hudayl and 
‘Aqil in contrast with alladina (masc. pl. acc./ 
gen.), while the invariant d# was common in 
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the dialect of Tayy?. Other Classical Arabic 
relative markers include the invariant ayy, 
al-, and da. The marker ’ayy is used only in 
possessive relatives, as in (6a); al is usually 
used with participial predicates, yet, there are 
some examples with verbal and prepositional 
predicates, as in (6b) and (6c). The categorical 
status of dd is rather problematic, especially 
since it is only used in clefted questions with 
WH-elements, as in (6d) (see Al-Bazi 1983). 


(6a) da‘ al-kuswa_ wa-l-~ikiil 
put.Imper.2ms the-cloak and-the-garland 
bayna  yaday ?iraxt li-ta’xud-a 
between hands Irakht for-take.2ms-Subj. 
-ayya-ha = $@at 
Rel-cl3fs | wanted.3fs 
‘Present the cloak and the garland to Irakht 
to take whichever of them she wants’ (Ibn 
al-Mugqaffa‘, Kalila wa-Dimna 205) 


(6b) man la yazalu Sakiran 
Rel Neg cease.3ms thankful 
‘ala —_al-ma‘a-hu 


on Rel-with-him 

lit. ‘he who does not cease to be thankful 
for what is with him’ 

‘he who is still thankful for what he has’ 
(Wright 1967:1, 269) 


(6c) ma  anta bi-l-hakam 
Neg you.ms  with-the-judge 
al-turda bukumatu-hu 


Rel-accept.3fs.Pass sentence.Nom-his 
“You are not the judge whose sentence is 
to be accepted’ (Wright 1967:I, 269) 


(6d) man da ‘ala tark 
who Rel on abandoning 
as-salat yalumu 
the-prayer — blames.3ms 


‘Who is it that blames [others] for aban- 
doning prayers?’ (Ibn al-Jawzi, ’Axbdar 112) 


Many contemporary spoken dialects have a 
single invariant relative marker used in all 
relativized contexts, such as illi in Egyptian 
and Baghdadi Arabic (Wise 1975; McCarthy and 
Raffouli 1965), illi in the dialects of Dubai and 
Riyadh (Hoffiz 1995; Feghali 2004), alli in the 
urban dialect of the Hijaz (Sieny 1978), Ili in 
the Tunisian dialect of Sisa (Talmoudi 1981), 
and halli and yalli in many Syrian and Lebanese 


varieties (Cowell 1964). Some dialects have 
more than one relative marker, such as iladi 
and illi in Bahrain (Holes 1983), alladi and alli 
in San‘a’, Yemen (Watson 1993), and I/li and 
as in Morocco (Harrell 1962). Unlike their 
counterparts in Standard Arabic, colloquial 
reflexes of alladi do not have morphological 
agreement features, as demonstrated in (7a) and 
(7b), where the relative marker does not agree 
in number or gender with the head noun. See 
Rets6 (2004) for a survey of relative markers 
across Arabic dialects (> relative pronoun). 


(7a) ?uxt al-hariw _ alladi kdnat 
sister the-groom Rel was.3fs 
tilbas al-libs ar-rézali 
wear.3fs_ the-clothes _ the-manly 


‘the groom’s sister who was wearing men’s 
clothing’ (Watson 1993:231) 


(7b) an-niswan  alladi yzayn 
the-women Rel come.3p 
‘the women who came’ (Watson 1993: 
231) 


The issue of whether the Arabic relative 
markers are relative pronouns (like English 
who and whom) or relative complementizers 
(like English that) reflects the diversity of 
these forms and their syntactic properties. For 
example, there are clear cases where Standard 
Arabic alladi and Egyptian Arabic illi are 
used as complementizers with no appropriate 
antecedents or embedded structures that include 
resumptive pronouns or missing constituents, as 
in (8a) and (8b). The same pattern is attested in 
Levantine (Mitchell and Hassan 1994; Brustad 
2000) and Moroccan Arabic (Harrell 1962). 
However, the complementizer reading is not 
available in embedded contexts where verbs 
license sentential complements, as in (8c) and 


(8d). 


(8a) A gad — suriga bimaru-ka 
Perf stolen.3ms.Pass donkey-your 
“Your donkey has been stolen’ 


B. al-bamdu 
the-praise 


li-llah alladi 

to-God Comp 

ma kuntu ‘alay-hi 

Neg was.1s on-it 

‘Thank God I was not on top of it’ (Ibn 
al-Jawzi, “Axbdr 166) 
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(8b) kuwayyis ili ulti-l-i 
good Comp _ told.2ms-to-me 
‘It is good that you told me’ 
(8c) *samitu alladi tazawwajta 
heard.ts Comp got.married.2ms 
‘T heard that you got married’ 


ill-ofilli huwwa 
Comp-he/Comp he 


(8d) *iftakart 
thought.1s 
safir 
traveling.Act.Part 
‘T thought that he was traveling’ 


Suaieh (1980) and Galal (2004) argue that alladi 
and its allomorphs are relative complementizers 
rather than relative pronouns. A relative pro- 
noun copies the agreement features associated 
with the relativized noun phrase in the 
embedded clause, but the case marking of alladi 
is dependent on the head noun instead. This 
pattern emerges clearly in sentences with dual 
relative markers, such as (9a), where alladayni 
is marked for the accusative case in agreement 
with the head noun, even though the relativized 
phrase is the nominative subject of the embedded 
clause. In contrast, the relative marker alladani 
in (9b) is marked for the nominative case 
in agreement with the head noun, while the 
relativized phrase is an accusative object. This 
case assignment pattern indicates that alladi 
and its allomorphs are not relative pronouns in 
embedded contexts. 


(9a) r@aytu —_ |-waladayni alladayni 
saw.ts  the-boys.du.Acc  Rel.du.Acc 
kasara §-Subbak 
broke.3md_ —_ the-window 


‘saw the two boys who broke the window’ 


t-talibani 
the-students.du.Nom 


(9b) najaba 
succeeded.3ms 
alladani sd‘adtu-huma 
Rel.du.Nom _ helped.1s-cl3md 
‘The two students whom I helped suc- 
ceeded’ 


True relative pronouns are grammatically used 
as complements of prepositions because they 
are nominal elements, as in the friend to whom 
I wrote a letter vs. *the friend to that I wrote 
a letter (McCawley 1988; Comrie 1999). The 


Standard Arabic relative marker alladi and its 
colloquial reflexes, e.g. Egyptian Arabic illi, 
cannot be used as complements of preposi- 
tions in embedded contexts, as in (10a) and 
(rob). Moreover, nominal categories, such as 
relative pronouns, can be annexed in > con- 
struct state constructions. The ungrammatical- 
ity of annexing alladi and illi, as in (11a) 
and (11b), demonstrates that they do not 
function as pronominal elements in embedded 
structures. 


(10a) *sadiq-i ila alladi katabtu  risdla 
friend-my to Rel  wrote.rs_ letter 
‘my friend to whom I wrote a letter’ 


(10b) *sahbi li-lli katabt gawab 
friend-my to-Rel wrote.1s _ letter 
‘my friend to whom I wrote a letter’ 


matat 


died.3 fs 


(11a) *ar-rajul ?umm alladi 
the-man mother Rel 
‘the man whose mother died’ 


(11b) *ir-ragil ?’umm illi matat 
the-man mother Rel  died.3fs 
‘the man whose mother died’ 


The annexation and complementation patterns 
of the Standard Arabic relativizers man and ma 
demonstrate that they are relative pronouns, as 
in (12a)-(12C¢). 


(12a) *ila = man yubimmu-hu 
to Rel concern.3ms-cl3ms 
l?-amr 
the-matter 


‘to whom it may concern’ 


(12b) ?a‘ti-ni mim-ma 
give.Imper.zms-clis  from-Rel 
-a‘taka lab 
gave.3ms God 


‘Give me from what God has given you’ 


(12c) hal hada fil man — yabki 
Q this doing Rel tell.3ms 
‘an-hu tilka |-hikdyat 


about-cl3ms_ these __ the-stories 

‘Is this the doing of the one who tells 
these stories about him?’ (Ibn al-Jawzi, 
?>Axbar 51) 
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Interestingly, alladi and its colloquial reflexes 
are grammatical in these same contexts if used 
in free relative clauses, as in (13a)-(13d). 


(13a) baddit-ni bi-lladi 
tell.Imper.2ms-clrs with-Rel 
-afadta l-yawm 
learned.2ms today 
‘Tell me what you have learned today!’ 
(Tawhidi, Imta‘ VI, 40) 


(13b) law ma‘a-k-§ -alam 
if  with-you-Neg pen 
xud mi-lli ganb-ak 
take.Imper.2ms_ from-Rel next-you 
‘If you do not have a pen, take from the 
one who is next to you’ 

(13c) la  tablugu = miqdar — alladi 
Neg reach.3fs amount Rel 
yutbax wahda-hu 


cook.Pass.3ms alone-cl3ms 
‘It does not reach the amount of what 
can be cooked by itself’ (Jahiz, Buxala’ 24) 


ibn illi ba‘ ardu-h 
son Rel _ sold.3ms__ land-his 
‘the son of the one who sold his land’ 


Haddad and Kenstowicz (1980) and Brustad 
(2000) demonstrate that the Lebanese rela- 
tivizer [Ji and the Aleppan il can be annexed 
in construct state constructions in embedded 
contexts, as in (14a) and (14b). Evidence for 
this claim comes from the ungrammaticality 
of omitting the feminine marker -t from the 
head noun. Rets6 (2004) demonstrates that this 
pattern is acceptable in several other dialects, 
including Iraqi and Bahraini. 


(14a) batt-et/*batt-a Illi ?akalnd-ha 
duck-f Rel ate.rp-cl3fs 
taybe 
delicious 


‘The duck we ate is delicious’ (Haddad 
and Kenstowicz 1980:144) 


(14b) manti-it il -axadna_fi-ha 
area-f Rel took.rp_ in-it 
ktir kwayyisa 
very nice 


‘The area in which we took [a house] is 
very nice’ (Brustad 2000:10r) 


Choueiri (2002), Aoun and Li (2003), and 
Ouhalla (2004) propose that the relative 
marker yalli in Lebanese Arabic is a definite 
complementizer. This analysis is based on three 
observations. First, yalli can be annexed in 
construct state constructions as noted above. 
Second, yalli is grammatical only if the head 
noun is definite, indicating an (in)definiteness 
agreement relation. Third, the relative marker 
yalli can be bound by the universal quantifier 
kall, as in (15). 


(15) kall  yalli baddon  yabdaro 
all Rel = want.3p attend.3p 
L-film fallo 
the-movie _left.3p 
‘All those who wanted to watch the movie 
left’ 


These patterns demonstrate the diversity of 
relativizers and their syntactic properties within 
and across dialects. For example, Standard 
Arabic man and md are relative pronouns, 
as indicated by their grammaticality in 
construct state constructions and prepositional 
complement positions, yet man and md are 
used only in free relatives. Standard Arabic 
alladi and Egyptian Arabic illi are relative 
complementizers, as they have complementizer 
functions, and they cannot be annexed or used 
as complements of prepositions in embedded 
contexts. In the absence of head nouns, alladi 
and illi have the same distribution patterns as 
man and mad, suggesting differences in syntactic 
structures across different types of relative 
clauses. 


3. THE STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES 
OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


The distinction between restrictive relative 
clauses, where the embedded structure delimits 
the referential scope of the head noun, and 
nonrestrictive relatives is not formally encoded 
in Arabic (Wise 1975; Al-Bazi 1983; Drozdik 
1999). Nevertheless, a nonrestrictive relative 
is phonologically marked with pauses that 
separate it from the rest of the sentence. For 
example, the Egyptian Arabic sentence in (16) 
is ambiguous between a nonrestrictive reading, 
where all the customers in the universe of 
discourse are happy, including those who 
returned the merchandise, and a restrictive 
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reading, where only the customers who returned 
the merchandise are happy, triggering the 
presupposition that there are other customers. 


(16) iz-zabadyin illi raggau 
the-customers Rel  returned.3p 
il-bida‘a mabsutin 
the-merchandise happy 


‘The customers, who returned the mer- 
chandise, are happy’ (nonrestrictive) 
‘The customers who returned the mer- 
chandise are happy’ (restrictive) 


The discussion in the preceding section regarding 
the distribution patterns of relative markers 
indicates that there are three structurally distinct 
types of relative constructions in Arabic: (i) 
definite relatives, where an embedded clause 
with a relative complementizer modifies a 
definite noun phrase, as in (17a); (ii) indefinite 
relatives, where a subordinate clause lacking 
a relative marker is adjoined to an indefinite 
head noun, as in (17b); and (iii) free relatives 
with relativizers but no available antecedents, 
as in (17C). 


(17a) wajadtu  I-qalam/*qalam-an  alladi 


found.1s the-pen/*pen-Indef Rel 
kuntu -abhatu ‘an-hu 
was.1s_ search.1s__for-it 


‘I found the pen that I was looking for’ 


(17b) wajadtu  gqalam-an_ (“*alladi) 
found.ts pen-Indef (*Rel) 
kuntu -abbatu ‘an-hu 
was.1Ss search.1s for-it 
‘I found a pen I was looking for’ 

(17c) wajadtu alladi kuntu 
found.1s_ Rel was.1s 
-abhatu ‘an-hu 
search.1s_ for-it 
‘T found what I was looking for’ 

Wright (1974) provides Classical Arabic 


examples where definite nouns are modified by 
relative clauses without relative markers, as in 
(18a). These cases do not necessarily obliterate 
the distinction between definite and indefinite 
relatives, because the head nouns in such 
instances are generic, i.e., they are not rigid 
designators that refer to particular entities (a 


specific donkey), but to their types. However, the 
definite/indefinite relative distinction becomes 
less clear in cases when indefinite nouns are 
modified by relatives with relativizers, as in the 
Kuwaiti example in (18b). 


(18a) ka-l-bimar yabmilu  asfar-an 
like-the-donkey carry.3ms_ books-Indef 
‘like a donkey carrying books’ 


(18b) andawwir-l-a bnayya Illi 
look.for.1s-for-him — girl Rel 
tnasib-l-a 
suit.3 fs-for-him 
‘We are looking for a girl for him that 
will suit him’ (Brustad 2000:95) 


Relative clauses involve a co-indexation relation 
between the available members of the triad: 
head noun, relative marker, and resumptive 
pronoun. In the case of definite relatives, the 
relative marker agrees with the head noun for 
case, number, and gender, if morphologically 
represented, while the resumptive pronoun 
agrees with the head noun for gender, number, 
and person, as in (19a), which illustrates person 
agreement. If the head noun corresponds to 
the subject of the embedded clause, the verbal 
predicate carries the same agreement features, 
as in (19b), where the modified head is a 
2nd person masculine singular pronoun, and 
the verb in the embedded clause is marked 
accordingly. 


(19a) ?ana; alladi; tusammi-ni; 
I Rel call.3fs-clrs 
n-ndas as-samit 
the-people _ the-silent 


‘IT am the one whom people call the 
silent one’ (Alf layla VI, 122) 


kitab 
book 


-anta alladi 
you.ms Rel 
al-mu‘allimin 
the-teachers 
“You are the one who wrote the teachers’ 
book’ (Ibn al-Jawzi, *Axbdar 137) 


sana‘ta 
made.2ms 


However, person agreement is sometimes 
violated in Standard Arabic, as in (20a) and 
(zob), where the pronominal head is marked 
differently from the verb in the embedded 
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clause in terms of person. Schub (1991) analyzes 
these instances as a fourth category of relative 
constructions, namely cleft relatives, where the 
head is focalized. 


(20a) ?anta lladt  wahaba-ha 
youums Rel — gave.3ms-cl3fs 
Li al-yawm 
to-clrs the-day 


“You are the one who gave it to me today’ 
(Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, Kalila wa-Dimna 211) 


(20b) ‘alimat -an-ni ana _—lladi 
knew.3fs that-me I Rel 
jaraba l-‘abd 
wounded.3ms __ the-slave 


‘She knew that it was I who wounded 
the slave’ (Alf layla VI, 33) 


Relative clauses can be simple finite construc- 
tions, as in all the previous examples, but they 
can also be infinitival in Standard Arabic, as 
in (21a). Moreover, they can themselves be 
complex constructions, as in the Egyptian 
Arabic examples in (21tb) and (21c), where 
adjunct and conditional clauses are embedded 
within relatives, and as in the Standard Arabic 
example in (21d), where the relative clause 
embeds a finite clause with a complementizer. 
Interestingly, Standard Arabic relatives can 
embed other relatives with their own relativizers, 
provided that the lowest clause is a free 
relative with conditional semantics, as in (21e). 
Finally, relative clauses can be coordinated 
constructions, as in (21f) and (21g). 


(21a) ittaqi l-ahmaq an 
beware the-idiot | Compl 
tashaba-hu 


accompany.2ms.Subj-cl3ms 
‘Beware of accompanying the idiot’ (Ibn 
al-Jawzi, ’Axbdar 33) 


(21b) dakarim — illi lamma 
this Karim Rel when 
tsallim ‘alé-h ~—yez‘al 
greet.2ms on-him_ get angry.3ms 


‘This is Karim, who, when you greet 
[him], gets angry’ 


z-zurar ili law 
the-button Rel if 


(21c) da 
this 


dust ‘al-€h —il-mumarrida 
pressed.2ms on-it — the-nurse 
ha-tigi 


Fut-come.3fs 
‘This is the button which if you press 
[it] the nurse will come’ 
(21d) alladi = za‘amat 
Rel claimed.3 fs 
al-ulama@ ?anna-hu —ijtaza 
the-scientists that-he crossed 
bi-bad — al-mafawiz 
by-some _ the-deserts 
‘the man whom the scientists claimed 
to have crossed some deserts’ (Ibn al- 
Muaaffa‘, Kalila wa-Dimna 44) 


ar-rajul 
the-man 


al-‘aql alladi man bhurima-hu 
the-mind Rel Rel deprived-it 
fa-huwa ?angas min kull — faqir 
Conj-he less than every poor 
lit. ‘the mind which, whoever is deprived 
of it, is less than any poor person’ 
‘Whoever is deprived of the mind is 
worse off than a poor person’ (Tawhidi, 
>Imta‘ VI, 87) 


(21e) 


(21f) di is-sikirtéra ili —il-mudir 
this the-secretary Rel the-boss 
talla’ mrat-u 


divorced.3ms_ _ wife-his 
wi-itgawwiz-ha 

and-married3ms-her 

**This is the secretary that the boss 


divorced his wife and married’ 


(21g) dahaba |~amr alladi 
went the-matter Rel 
ibtajta ila-yya_ wa-htajtu 
needed.2ms to-me  and-needed.1s 
ilay-ka_ fi-hi 
to-you —_in-it 


‘The matter that you needed me and I 
needed you in is gone’ (Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, 
Kalila wa-Dimna 182) 


The internal structure of relative clauses 
varies significantly across Arabic dialects. For 
example, relativized prepositional complements 
in Standard, Egyptian, and Lebanese Arabic 
disallow pied piping, where a_ preposition 
precedes the relative marker, as in (22a) and 
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(22b). However, Moroccan and Algerian Arabic 
do allow pied piping, as in (22c) and (22d). 


*il-bét filli  kanu  saknin 
the-house in-Rel were _ living 
‘the house in which they used to live’ 


(22a) 


(22b) *al-bayt ft lladi  kanu 
the-house in Rel — were.3mp 
yaskuntina 
live.3mp 
‘the house in which they used to live’ 

(22c) s-sfina  f-as kanu rakbin 
the-ship in-Rel were.3p__ riding 


‘the ship in which they were riding’ 
(Harrell 1962:164) 


(22d) al-bant m<‘a moan takallamt 
the-girl with Rel talked.1s 
‘the girl with whom I talked’ (Belkacemi 
1998:148) 


Resumption possibilities also vary across 
dialects, as Egyptian and Lebanese Arabic 
require resumption in all nonsubject positions 
(Wise 1975; Aoun and Li 2003), whereas 
Standard Arabic optionally allows resumption 
in the direct object position of definite relatives, 
as mentioned earlier. Syrian Arabic, on the other 
hand, allows direct object resumption optionally 
in both definite and indefinite relatives, as in 
(23a) and (23b) (Darrow 2003). 


(23a) dimasq hiyya Il-mdina fi 
Damascus it the-city in 
suriyya yalli ma Suft-(ba) 
Syria Rel Neg saw. 1s-(cl3 fs) 


‘Damascus is the city in Syria that I did 
not see [it]’ (Darrow 2003:55) 


(23b) dimasq hiyya mdina fi 
Damascus it city in 
suriyya yalli ma Suft-(ba) 
Syria Rel Neg __ saw.1s-(clfs) 


‘Damascus is a city in Syria that I did not 
see’ (Darrow 2003:55) 


4. SYNTACTIC ANALYSES OF THE 
RELATIVE CLAUSE 


The syntax of relative clauses has been 
dominated by two main approaches within the 


Generativist Program: the raising/promotion 
hypothesis and the matching/adjunction ana- 
lysis. Proponents of the matching analysis 
argue that the embedded clause is a modifying 
constituent adjoined to the head noun phrase, 
which is base-generated, i.e., it is structurally 
independent of the embedded clause. More- 
over, the relative marker is generated in the 
position of the missing constituent (the trace) 
and moves into the clause-initial position 
(Chomsky 1977; Carlson 1977; Browning 
1987). The raising analysis proposes that 
the embedded clause is a complement licensed 
by the determiner of the modified phrase, 
whereas the head noun is generated within 
the embedded clause and moved to the clause- 
initial position (Kayne 1994; Bianchi 1999; 
Bhatt 2002). 

The main argument in support of the raising 
analysis is that the head noun can be interpreted 
as if it is in the gap position within the embedded 
clause. In other words, the head noun displays 
reconstruction effects that are reflected in idiom 
chunks, scope properties, and binding. For 
example, an idiom chunk is assumed to be 
generated as a unit, yet, the nominal part can 
be the head of a relative clause with the rest 
of the idiom stranded. With regard to scope 
properties, relative clauses allow — reflexive 
pronouns to be the heads while their logical 
antecedents are in the embedded clause. Finally, 
the head noun can be bound by > quantifiers 
in the embedded clause. The matching analysis, 
on the other hand, is supported by the fact that 
the embedded structure has a gap as indicated 
by sensitivity to island constraints. 

Aoun and Choueiri (1997), Choueiri (2002), 
and Aoun and Li (2003) demonstrate that the 
structural patterns of Lebanese Arabic relatives 
do not follow the predictions of one analysis to 
the exclusion of the other. Rather, they propose 
an analysis where different derivation strategies 
are systematically used in different relative 
structures. Accordingly, definite relatives in 
nonisland constructions are derived by head 
raising, whereas definite relatives in island 
constructions and all indefinite relatives are 
base-generated. Support for this view comes 
from the observation that indefinite relatives 
do not allow reconstruction, as in (24a), where 
the pronoun in the head phrase cannot be 
bound by the quantifier in the embedded clause. 
Definite relatives, on the other hand, do allow 
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reconstructions, as in (24b), provided that there 
is no barrier or island separating the resumptive 
pronoun from the head noun. 


(24a) *Soaft [stra la~abn-a;]; 
saw.Is picture —_of-son-her 
[Rall mwazzaf-e]; badda 
every employee.f want.3fs 
talla’-a bi-maktab-a 


hang.3fs-cl3fs _ in-office-her 

‘Tsaw a picture of her son every employee 
wants to hang in her office’ (Aoun and 
Li 2003:128) 


(24b) ‘alémit fabs-o; yalli arrarit 
grade.fs exam-his; Rel  decided.3fs 
L-m‘allme anno tfezi’ 
the-teacher.fs Comp surprise.3fs 
[Rall talmiz]; fiy-a_ rab 
every student in-it Fut 
tatla‘ bukra 
come.3fs tomorrow 


‘The grading of his exam that the teacher 
decided to surprise every student with 
will be ready tomorrow’ (Choueiri 2002: 
138) 


Galal (2004) develops a multiple strategy 
analysis for Modern Standard Arabic, arguing 
that the derivation of definite relatives with 
gaps involves movement, but not in the pre- 
sence of resumptive pronouns, whereas indefi- 
nite relatives are base generated. This analysis 
is motivated by the observation that definite 
relatives with gaps are sensitive to island con- 
straints, unlike definite relatives with resumptive 
pronouns, and indefinite relatives. For example, 
the sentences in (24a) and (24b) are grammatical 
even though the resumptive pronouns are 
within a WH-island and a complex noun 
phrase, i.e., these constructions are not sensitive 
to the island constraints. If the resumptive 
pronouns are missing, both sentences would be 
ungrammatical. Support for a base-generation 
analysis of indefinite relatives comes from 
the observation that sentences such as those 
in (25a) and (25b) are grammatical, even 
though they violate the island constraints, i.e., 
movement is not possible. Galal (2004) rejects 
head raising analyses for Modern Standard 
Arabic, demonstrating that reconstruction is 
not available, and therefore what moves cannot 
be the head. 


(25a) raaytu I-kitab alladi sa’ala 
saw.1s_ the-book Rel asked.3ms 
-ax-1 in = kuntu 
brother-my if  was.1s 


sa~astari-hil*o 

Fut-buy.1s-cl3ms 

‘T saw the book that my brother asked if 
I was going to buy [it]’ (Galal 2004:51) 


raaytu. |-manzil  Illadi = qabalna 
saw.1s_ the-house_ Rel met.1p 
l-mubandis lladt sammama-hu/*o 
the-architect Rel designed.3ms-cl3ms 
‘I saw the house of which we met the 
architect who designed it’ (Galal 2004:52) 


s@ala -ax-t 
asked.3ms_brother-my 
in kuntu — sa-~astari-hi 

if was.1s  Fut-buy.ts-it 

‘I saw a book about which my brother 
asked if I were going to buy it’ (Galal 


2004:53) 


(26a) raaytu kitab 


saw.1ts_ book 


>: 


(26b) ra’aytu manzil qabalna_ |-muhandis 
saw.ts house met.rp  the-architect 
alladi = sammama-hu 

Rel designed.3ms-cl3ms 

‘I saw a house of which we met the 
architect who designed it’ (Galal 2004: 


54) 


Although multiple-strategy analyses agree that 
indefinite relatives are base-generated and that 
definite relatives involve movement, the nature 
of the moved element is still controversial. 
For example, Choueiri (2002) argues that the 
raised constituent is the head noun in Lebanese 
Arabic, while Galal (2004) adopts the view 
that a null relative operator is what moves. 
The basic assumption regarding the nature of 
the moved element is that if reconstruction is 
possible, then it is the head noun phrase that 
moves; otherwise, it is a relative operator. 
How-ever, Choueiri (2002), Galal (2004), 
and Darrow (2003) agree that reconstruction 
is quite problematic because it is subject to 
pragmatic factors. 
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Mustara MuGHAzy 
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Relative Pronoun (Arabic Dialects) 


The relative pronoun in Arabic dialects is ex- 
pressed by a form that is invariable in gender 
and number and may refer either to persons 
or objects. The most common form used in 
the majority of Arabic dialects is (i)lli, with 
variants halli and yalli (Rets6 2004:264-265). 
This form is found in the Egyptian dialects, 
the Levantine dialects, the gilit dialects from 
Iraq, most of the Arabian Peninsula, and the 
majority of the Maghrebi dialects. Examples 
are alli ma hmad qalil ma yahmad katir ‘he who 
is not grateful for a little is not grateful for a 
lot? (Hassaniyya Arabic; Ould Mohamed Baba 
2008:325); ilbint illi gat ‘the girl who came’ 
(Cairo Arabic; Woidich 2006:51). 

According to David Cohen (1962:140), the 
explanation for this homogeneity could be the 
greater prevalence in Old Arabic of a form illi, 
whereas the form finally adopted and standard- 
ized in Classical Arabic, alladi, was less used in 
previous periods of the Arabic language. Both 
forms originally had a demonstrative function 
(Grand’Henry 1972:142). 

There are other forms of the relative pronoun 
as well, such as i/ with variants al, la, la, and 
lé, which mainly differs from the aforemen- 
tioned forms by the lack of gemination in the 
phoneme / (about the origin of this gemination, 
see Brockelmann 1910:123). These are found 
in particular in qaltu dialects of northern Iraq 
and in Anatolia. In the latter region, the rela- 
tive pronoun is /a in Mardin and /a- in most 
dialects of the Mardin group, while in the dia- 
lects of Diyarbakir, Siirt, and Kozluk, the form 
lé is found. IJ occurs in Central Asia, in some 
zones of the Syrian desert, in North Africa, and 
among the Shi‘ites of Bahrain. However, the 
most frequent form of the relative in most of 
these cases is currently (i)lli, e.g. santén il doxel 
fat walad kun ‘endu ‘he had a son who was 
two years old’ (Central Asian Arabic; Zaborski 
2008:419); zalamat la arayna fa-d-dolmus man 
mérdin we ‘the man whom we saw in the 


minibus is from Mardin’ (Mardin Arabic; 
Grigore 2007:237). 

On some occasions, these relatives are pho- 
netically assimilated to the following word, 
in the same way as the definite article in 
Arabic, e.g. az-zlima as Siftu ‘the man whom 
I saw’ (Syro-Mesopotamian Bedouin dialects; 
Behnstedt 2008a:79); sint iz-Zayi ‘the next year’ 
(Bismizzin Arabic; Jiha 1964:172). 

A much more limited group of dialects uses 
another particle with the same function, ddi 
and its allomorphs d(i)- and da-, which are 
mainly found in the most ancient Maghrebi dia- 
lects: rural dialects, for instance those spoken in 
the region of Jbala in northern Morocco, where 
it is typical of female speech (see Moscoso 
2003:168), and dialects of the old medinas and 
the Jewish communities, for instance those spo- 
ken in Sefrou and Debdou, both in Morocco 
(see Heath 2002:494-495). Examples are ar- 
razal addi za ‘the man who came’ (Djidjelli 
Arabic; P. Margais 1956:493), d ‘andu u d ma 
‘andu si ‘who has and who has not’ (Moscoso 
2003:169). This relative may co-occur with 
personal pronouns, which is typical of rural 
Maghrebi dialects, e.g. danniima, danni, dannu 
(Vicente 2000:142; Moscoso 2003:169). All 
of these forms are gradually being replaced by 
(i)lli. 

In the eastern region, according to Rabin 
(1951:39), the form ddi used to exist in North 
Arabian dialects of the Hijaz, where it may be 
regarded as a trace of South Arabian influence 
since it is the current form in some areas of 
Yemen. Thus, even nowadays, in the southeast 
and the northernmost part of the country, 
the relative di is typical, e.g. im-marit di kan 
ma‘na ‘the woman who was with us’ (Behnstedt 
2008b:116). 

When the > relative clause is introduced by 
the two aforementioned groups of particles, il 
and di, it can sometimes be translated as a geni- 
tive construction, e.g. hatab il mebi‘ ‘the seller 
of firewood’ (Central Asian Arabic; Zaborski 
2008:429); al-ktab addi xay ‘my brother’s book’ 
(Tlemcen Arabic; W. Marg¢ais 1902:272). This 
coincidence between relative and genitive forms 
is common in many of the oldest Arabic dialects, 
such as those spoken by Jews in the Maghrebi 
area, or the qgaltu dialects of Mesopotamia and 
Anatolia. According to Rets6 (2004:269-270), 
this cannot be put down to chance, since there 
are parallels in other Semitic languages. 
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In addition to the above-mentioned particles, 
another form of relative must have existed in 
Old Arabic which has survived in Neo-Arabic, 
the relative alladi. This form cannot be regarded 
as a loanword from Classical Arabic but must 
be the survival of an ancient form. This is the 
case of Andalusi dialect, whose standard vari- 
ant had the invariable relative form alladi, 
with the allomorphs alli, addi, and addi in a 
low register, e.g. arrijal alladi bamdlu alqamh 
‘the men who carried the wheat’, addi lak ‘the 
one that you have’ (Corriente 2008:365). The 
same particle exists in contemporary Yemeni 
Arab, where ’allad7 is the most usual relative 
and it is used as an invariable form, along 
with the abbreviated forms alli, lz (Behnstedt 
2008b:116). 

As regards its syntactic function, the relative 
pronoun is used in relative clauses that refer to 
a nominal antecedent, provided the antecedent 
is determined; in this case the relative clause 
has a qualifying function. When the relative 
pronoun is not the subject of the clause but is 
instead the direct or indirect object of a verb or 
a complement of the noun, a resumptive pro- 
noun (> resumption) is used, which agrees with 
it in gender and number and which expresses 
the function performed by the relative pronoun, 
e.g. ikkitab illi Starétu ‘the book that I bought’ 
(Cairo Arabic; Woidich 2006:51); ‘téni as-stilo 
lli ktabt bih al-bra ‘give me the pen with which 
I wrote the letter’ (Moroccan Arabic; Caubet 
1993:], 175). 

There are other syntactic constructions where 
an independent pronoun appears after the rela- 
tive particle; this is the case described for 
Egyptian Arabic by Mejdell (2003), who men- 
tions two functions: the independent pronoun 
introduces a subject that is not coreferent with 
the antecedent, and it may function as a marker 
of nonrestrictedness, e.g. il ‘king’ walla malik 
‘Harold’ illi huwwa kan malik britanya fil-weti 
da ‘the king or King Harold, who was king of 
Britain at that time’ (Mejdell 2003:543). 

In cases where the antecedent is an indefi- 
nite noun (a noun that is not determined by 
means of an article, by a construct state, or by 
nature), the relative pronoun does not appear 
and the relative clause is simply juxtaposed to 
the main sentence, e.g. 2ab lib tumubil kanat 
xdsra ‘he brought him a broken car’ (Skira 
Arabic; Aguadé 1995:127). In other cases, 
when there is no overt antecedent, it clearly has 


a pronominal function, e.g. /li fat, mat ‘the past 
is the past’? (Moroccan Arabic; Caubet 1993:I, 
175), or the Egyptian version Ili fat, fat (Cairo 
Arabic; Woidich 2006:51). 

It is also possible to form the relative with 
the particles ma and min, which are less often 
used than the others; ma functions as a relative 
with included antecedent, e.g. ma xalla li ma 
nakul ‘he did not leave for me something to 
eat’ (Moroccan Arabic; Caubet 1993:], 175); 
-ultilak ma fth ilkifaya ‘1 told you enough’ 
(Cairo Arabic; Woidich 2006:201). A similar 
particle was also used in Andalusi Arabic, e.g. 
mara man tukin qaribatak ‘a woman who is 
your relative’ (Corriente 2008:365). Min is 
found in Egyptian Arabic, e.g. amma ’ana fa 
-alfi min yitmannani ‘as for me, there are a 
thousand who would like to have me’ (Cairo 
Arabic; Woidich 2006:201). 

In several Arabic dialects, there are also com- 
pound relative forms, for example those made 
up by a preposition and the particle -ds, typical 
of Maghrebi dialects, e.g. raZal las gult had 
as-Si ‘the man to whom you said this’ (Skira 
Arabic; Aguadé 1995:128). In this case, the 
antecedent can be a person or an object, and 
it can either be definite or nondefinite. It has 
the syntactic function of an adverbial comple- 
ment, and because of this it can replace the 
Ili + resumptive pronoun construction, e.g. ha 
ad-dar fas kansaknu ‘this is the house in which 
we live’ (Moroccan Arabic; Caubet 1993:I, 
177), which could be rephrased as ha ad-dar Ili 
kansaknu ftha. 

Another compound form is man, which can 
only refer to persons and is accompanied by a 
preposition, e.g. Si fqih m‘a man sdafar ‘a lawyer 
with whom he traveled’ (Skara Arabic; Aguadé 
1995:127). 
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ANGELES VICENTE (University of Zaragoza) 


Religion and Language 
1. INTRODUCTION 


It is difficult to analyze a form of language in 
which the topics that are dealt with are admit- 
tedly beyond ordinary experience. Religious 
language is generally regarded even by its most 
committed users as inadequate. The dispute on 
whether religious utterances are imbued with a 
deeper and fuller kind of meaning or whether 
they are basically meaningless has not come to 
an end (for general overviews of philosophi- 


cal, theological, and linguistic approaches, see 
Kaempfert 1983; Stiver 1996). Despite the 
well-known ambiguities which make religious 
discourse an ‘odd’ language (I.T. Ramsay), it 
is generally admitted that it has been a crucial 
and productive sector within the development 
of many languages, and very often has pro- 
vided linguistic models and patterns of literary 
expression that remained highly influential for 
centuries (Stark 1987; Samarin 1987; Moser 
1964). This is particularly obvious for Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. A comparison between 
these three scriptural religions shows certain 
common aspects of their linguistic influence on 
their adherents. The emergence and conserva- 
tion of linguistic registers that are regarded as 
sacred; frequent multilingualism; and an insti- 
tutionalized transfer of religious texts and doc- 
trines beyond linguistic borders can be found 
in all of them throughout their history. Sacred 
language was sometimes transformed into a 
medium of general cultural expression, or was 
even reconstructed as a national language (e.g. 
in the creation of Ivrit from Hebrew). Sacred 
texts and laws influenced the development of 
legal and political terminology. Quite often they 
became important symbols of social and polit- 
ical unity. Religious teaching and preaching 
also provided a framework for public discourse 
and became instrumental in the emergence of 
civic societies. The 2oth century provided many 
examples of such developments among Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims in different parts of 
the world. The promising study of religious 
language, which combines approaches from 
general religious studies, philosophy, and soci- 
ology with those from different linguistic and 
literary disciplines, was only recently laid out in 
a first encyclopedic work (Sawyer and Simpson 
2001). 


2. ARABIC AS A SACRED LANGUAGE 


Arabic has arguably provided one of the most 
powerful examples of a sacred language in his- 
tory. In the case of Judaism, Hebrew was kept 
as the language of scripture and of religious and 
legal literature, and it remained a stabilizing 
factor for religious and communal life of the 
different Jewish diasporas. But multilingual- 
ism was also essential for most Jewish groups 
throughout their history. Christianity, on the 
other hand, saw frequent changes in its sacred 
languages and language patterns. The New 
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Testament was first laid down in Greek, the 
cultural language and also the lingua franca of 
the Roman Empire, and the process of transla- 
tion of the Christian scriptures already started 
in the course of the 2nd century with Latin, 
followed by Syriac and Coptic, and later by 
other languages. The case of Islam was again 
different. Perhaps no other linguistic culture 
ever blended the language of God Himself 
with that of human thought and culture on a 
comparable scale. Arabic combined the sacred 
character of Hebrew among the Jews with the 
wider scientific and literary functions reserved 
to Greek and Latin in the Christian world. > 
Pre-Islamic Arabic had already been very rich 
in oratory and poetic forms. The scriptural 
revelation gave an immense stimulus to writ- 
ing and learning. The public style of political 
speech that developed within the caliphate was 
to a large extent derived from religious forms of 
preaching and exhortation. After the Umayyads 
had made Arabic the administrative language 
of their empire, a class of scribes emerged who 
developed Arabic into a refined literary tool, 
merging the religious and political with the 
old poetical dictions. From the late Umayyad 
period onward, notions and linguistic pat- 
terns derived from Greek, Indian, and Persian 
sources of philosophy, science, poetics, and lit- 
erary prose were translated and absorbed into 
Arabic literary expression. After the decline of 
the caliphate and its political fragmentation, 
this language became one of the main factors of 
cultural unity within the still-expanding Islamic 
world, a unity which included a growing major- 
ity of non-native speakers of Arabic. 

The linguistic merger of the divine and human 
spheres had ambiguous consequences for the 
Arabic language itself. One was its sacraliza- 
tion. Among Muslims, it was the “verbalization 
of the Sacred” (Habermas), which in the Islamic 
context came to prevail over its visual represen- 
tation by hallowed images and symbols. This 
also frequently made it an expression of social 
sacrality, i.e. of the normative consensus pre- 
vailing within a given community, constantly 
renewed by ritual or linguistic performance 
(Durkheim). But the overwhelming presence of 
sacred registers and formulas in Arabic often 
also had the opposite effect, leading to their 
extension to nonreligious linguistic functions 
and to quite ordinary expressions of everyday 
life. Finally, sacred language became a crucial 
element of moral communication and political 


discourse, serving both as a prop to the exer- 
cise of established power and as an avenue of 
empowerment for aspiring leaders and groups. 


3. INFLUENCE OF THE ISLAMIC 
CORPUS AND ITS IMPACT ON 
ARABIC LITERARY CULTURE 


Islam is present in Arabic literary culture with 
an immense corpus of religious, theological, 
legal, historical, and poetical texts. Apart from 
the Ouran, Hadit, and related commentaries, 
this includes a considerable variety of other 
literary genres (e.g. biography and historiogra- 
phy, and also mystical poetry and prose). With 
the spread of literacy and school education, 
these Islamic texts have now become widely 
accessible to an ever-increasing number of peo- 
ple, and their impact can often be noticed well 
outside the established religious institutions. 

Apart from this textual presence, the histori- 
cal significance of Islam for the development 
of the Arabic language went far beyond the 
religious domain as such. The sacralization 
of Arabic brought about by the Quranic text 
had manifold consequences. It enhanced the 
development of Arabic grammar and lexicogra- 
phy, which, apart from their dealing with pre- 
Islamic poetry, also received a major impulse 
from Quranic exegesis (> grammatical tradi- 
tion). Sacralization also came to be extended to 
pre-Islamic poetry itself. Despite its largely irre- 
ligious and this-worldly character, the linguistic 
and literary heritage of the pre-Islamic Arabs 
came to be regarded as a prime reference for 
the language of revelation. It was included in 
the sacralized canon of Arabic and came to be 
learned and studied even within highly religious 
institutions of learning. This created a humanist 
strand in Arabic literary culture, which was in a 
way comparable to the persisting importance of 
the pagan classics in medieval Christianity. 


4. SACRED LANGUAGE AND 
POLITICAL RHETORIC 


The pre-Islamic rhymed prose (> saj‘), used 
extensively in the Ouran, was adopted and 
greatly enhanced by Islam as a ceremonial 
form of public sermon and speech. It became a 
standard element of the Friday sermon and has 
even extended its use to extrareligious ceremo- 
nial functions in many parts of the Arab world. 
The exemplary Friday sermons recorded for the 
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early caliphs and governors (for instance in al- 
Jahiz’s Bayan) show a seamless interlacement 
of religious and political rhetoric. 

The rise of written Arabic as a language of 
administration and general culture that occurred 
under the Umayyad and Abbasid rule further 
linked the religious and the literary patterns. 
With translations from Greek, Syriac, Persian, 
and Indian sources increasing from the 2nd cen- 
tury A.H. onward, the literary domain of Ara- 
bic was extended widely, and it developed into 
one of the leading scientific languages of the 
Middle Ages. The combination of religious and 
nonreligious ideals of expression and learning 
among the scribes and literary figures can be 
seen already in the works of the last head of the 
Umayyad chancery, the mawla ‘Abd al-Hamid 
al-Katib (d. 750; al-Qadi 1993). His ras@il 
show an elegant and flexible Arabic style, based 
on the rhetoric of the Our’dn and the xutba and 
blended with Hellenist and Persian influences. 
His use of notions and quotations from the 
Quran shows particular virtuosity. His letters 
also provide many examples of the deliberate 
ideological use of the Ouran in the service of 
political power. Its religious terms and phrases 
are marshalled without scruples against the 
enemies of the Umayyads. Positive Quranic 
terms like ‘party of God’ (bizb Allah), ‘friends 
of God’ (awliya@ Allah), and ‘those who trust 
[the word of God]’ (musaddiqiin) are reserved 
for the Umayyads and their supporters. Their 
enemies are accused of ‘sedition’ (fitna), ‘devia- 
tion’ (daldala), and ‘rebellion’ (ma‘siya). They 
figure as ‘party of the devil’ (bizb as-Saytan) and 
as ‘people who distort [religion]’ (mubarrifun) 
and who will have to face ‘God’s wrath’ (gadab 
Allah). Political and religious hostility are kept 
convertible in this discourse, a rhetorical strat- 
egy which can be observed throughout Islamic 
history and into the present in the articulation 
of social and political conflict, often by both 
parties concerned. 


5. THE NAMES OF GOD: FUSION 
OF RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS WITH 
SOCIAL NORMS 


The verbalization of the Sacred, which is so 
characteristic for Arabic, manifests itself with 
particular clarity in the Names of God and their 
use in prayer, sermon, and everyday language. 
Large parts of the Qurdn can be understood 


at two levels. The narrative, admonitory, or 
legislative texts are constantly interspersed with 
statements on God’s attributes and His ways of 
dealing with mankind and the cosmos. These 
statements comment upon and often conclude 
the narrative, placing the events and phenom- 
ena of the temporal world in the light of God’s 
eternal will and sovereignty. As elementary 
components of Islamic theological discourse, 
the Names of God are also applied by the pious 
to the manifold situations of their lives, as parts 
of personal names, as praying formulas for spe- 
cific occasions, and even as protective amulets. 

The Names of God and their use also aptly 
illustrate the fusion of religious symbolism with 
general social norms, which is also quite com- 
mon in Arabic. This is documented by Richard 
Antoun (1989:106-125) in his analysis of a 
sermon by a Jordanian preacher in his village. 
Calling for mutual solidarity and support in a 
diverse community of numerous clans which 
are only distantly related, the preacher uses the 
maternal symbol of the womb (rahim) to stress 
the kinship of all. He then dwells upon the close 
resemblance between this word and the notion 
of mercy (rabma), a key virtue of Islam, which 
is then linked to God’s own name ‘the Compas- 
sionate’ (ar-Rahmdan). He thus joins three key 
terms sharing derivation from the same root 
(r-b-m), which serve to fuse social, ethical, and 
religious notions and values: “Kinship (rabim) 
is one of the indicators of mercy (rabma), and 
it is derived from the name ‘the Compassionate’ 
(ar-Rahman).” 

The close connection between Mercy, kin- 
ship, and God Himself is further illustrated by 
a Hadit: “I heard the Messenger say, ‘God said, 
to Him belongs glory and power: I am God; I 
am the Compassionate (ar-Rabmdn); I created 
the womb (rabim) and [...] I split off to it one 
of my names. Whoever keeps to it, I keep to 
him and whoever cuts it off, I cut him off.” 

A merger between the human and divine 
spheres is thus attempted by this sermon: Who- 
ever neglects mercy not only isolates himself 
from his fellow men but also from God and 
His Mercy. 


6. ISLAMIC PHRASEOLOGY IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


Apart from use of the Names of God in reli- 
gious sermons, written as well as spoken Arabic 
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is generally interspersed with religious phrases 
which have often become conventional elements 
of general use. They also decorate the walls in 
private and public buildings, often in beautiful 
calligraphic designs. Religious phraseology is 
especially common for expressions of saluta- 
tion and farewell, of apology, polite request, 
and gratitude. The rich material collected by 
Piamenta (1979) from Arabic dialects shows a 
wide range of situational functions of religious 
formulae in everyday Arabic speech. In reac- 
tion to negative as well as positive experience, 
to uncertainty and disappointment, but also to 
success and positive surprise, the resort to God 
and His Will is offered as the only source of 
protection and security: 


ya ‘aliman bi-bali ‘alayka ttikali ‘O Knower of 
my condition! In Thee I put my trust!’ (Piamenta 
1979:27); twakkal ‘ala Ilah ‘put your trust in God!’ 
(Piamenta 1979:27-30); yd satir ‘O Protector!’ 
(Piamenta 1979:101-109); yd latif ‘O Kind One!, 
O my God!’ (Piamenta 1979:10, 78, 107); yd salam 
‘wonderful!, wow!, sorry!, oh dear!, goodness!’ 
(Piamenta 1979:58-64); md Sa@a Ilah ‘wonderful, 
my goodness!’ (Piamenta 1979:199-202); ’azu 
billah ‘God forbid!’ (Piamenta 1979:100); allahu 
alam ‘God knows best! [i.e. ‘I do not know for 
sure’|’ (Piamenta 1979:185ff.). 


Oaths like walla/wallah/wallahi ‘by God!’ (Pia- 
menta 1979:41ff.) are extremely common, very 
often found in utterances without any siz- 
able religious content, and even as a sim- 
ple preliminary to further speech, like English 
well,....The reference to God’s Will with ’in 
$@a llab ‘if God wills’ (Piamenta 1979:203- 
220) accompanies any talk about one’s future, 
hopes, and intentions, and also expresses bless- 
ings, good wishes, and warnings. The speaker 
thus places his statement beyond his own per- 
sonal sphere. Many speech situations require 
expressions of blessing and gratitude toward 
God (al-bamdu li-llah; Piamenta 1979:77-80). 
Reproach and apology are generally expressed 
by asking for God’s forgiveness, which allows 
for saving one’s own face or that of one’s part- 
ner: “astagfiru Ilab ‘Task for God’s forgiveness!’ 
(Piamenta 1979:13 5-140), allah ysambak ‘may 
God forgive you!’ (Piamenta 1979:143ff.). 
Non-Muslim speakers of Arabic are also 
fully involved in this daily exchange of Islamic 
religious phrases which have become general 
expressions of politeness and respect and are 
sometimes used with a good deal of irony: 


subbani |-Glim ‘praise to God the Knower!, 
nobody knows!’ (Piamenta 1979:185). This 
heritage was also transmitted to other lan- 
guages influenced by Islam. A trace of such a 
phrase might even be found in Spanish, where 
ojala ‘I hope so, I wish’ seems to go back to 
*in $@a Ilah, or perhaps rather to wa-sa’a Ilah 
‘would God that...!’. The Arabic origin of olé 
‘bravo!’, which is also often traced to allah, 
seems to be more doubtful (cf. Corominas and 
Pascual 1981:IV, 268ff., s.v. ojald, 278ff. s.v. 
olé; > Ibero-Romance). 


7. RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY AND 
SUFI LITERATURE 


To a remarkable extent, religious phraseology 
also bridges the gap between Literary Arabic 
and the dialects. This can be shown in particu- 
lar for religious and Sufi literature and poetry, 
which are often adapted and addressed to peo- 
ple of quite diverse educational backgrounds. 
Like the Arabic popular epic, Sufi literature 
often oscillates between a Literary Arabic inter- 
spersed with dialectal expression and dialectal 
texts with strong admixtures of literary reli- 
gious terms (cf. the Egyptian popular religious 
poems edited and translated by Littmann 1950, 
1951). The large biographical collection of 
the lives and legends of Sudanese scholars 
and saints which was written around 1805 
(Ibn Dayfallah’s Tabaqat) regularly switches to 
Sudanese dialect when it reports oral speech. 
This device places the described personalities 
and their extraordinary feats in a very lively 
atmosphere. The strong separation of dialectal 
and literary levels cannot be maintained where 
the transmission of personal religious experi- 
ence and emotion is at stake. In some cases, 
reports with strong dialectal elements were 
later purged and adapted to higher literary 
standards, changing the character of the story 
“from eye-witness report to stylised kardma” 
(Hofheinz 1990:22ff.). 

The vocabulary and terminology of classical 
Islamic mysticism was based on the Our’an, 
Hadit, and theology, but many notions from 
disciplines like grammar, astronomy, and medi- 
cine were also adapted and appropriated (Mas- 
signon 1954:46-52). Mystical exegesis moves 
from the exterior to the interior sense of the 
Quranic text and further develops its own sym- 
bolic language of spiritual experience (Nwyia 
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1970). As in many other literary languages 
(see for German, Langen 1968), mystical lan- 
guage and terminology seem to have exerted 
considerable influence on the development of 
psychological, affective, and aesthetic expres- 
sion in Arabic language and literature, lead- 
ing in particular to an increased derivation of 
abstract nouns. Research in this field, however, 
has hardly begun. 


8. ISLAMIC TERMS AND THEIR 
POLITICAL SECULARIZATION IN 
THE 20TH CENTURY 


The political movements which have emerged 
in the Arab world since the roth century have 
made strong use of the Islamic linguistic heritage 
(Rebhan 1986; Ayalon 1987). Although largely 
pursuing secularist aims and objectives, Arab 
nationalists have often resorted to religious 
terms and phrases in order to secure general 
acceptance and to enhance the dignity of their 
struggle (> nationalism and language). This has 
led toa transfer of religious terms to other, mainly 
political, contexts, and to their generalization 
and secularization, generating a parareligious 
political language which can be compared to 
similar movements and political ideologies in 
other countries (Nietzsche provided important 
models for this shift; see Kaempfert 1971). 
Secularization of religious terms like ’umma 
‘nation’, risdla ‘message’, or ba‘t ‘resurrection > 
renaissance’ can be observed in an exemplary 
way in the ideological language of the founders 
of the Ba‘t party in Syria and Iraq and in the 
official Arab socialism of Jamal ‘Abd an-Nasir 
in Egypt (for the former, see Salem Babikian 
1977 and Glaf 1985; for the latter, see Rejwan 
1974 and Kassian 1991). 


8.1. Michel ‘Aflaq and the Ba‘t party 


In the writings of Michel ‘Aflaq (d. 1989; see 
Salem Babikian 1977), the founder of the Ba‘t 
ideology, linguistic secularization results from 
his dialectical model of creative tension, which 
was heavily influenced by the French writer 
André Gide. Tension is built up and maintained 
between opposing tendencies that both confront 
and confirm each other. With respect to the 
Arabs, this tension is maintained between the 
eternal message and truth of the Arab essence 


(‘uruiba) and its temporal realizations, which 
oscillate between bloom and decay. Islam was 
for ‘Aflaq the historical culmination of the 
‘Arab idea’ as it had developed thus far, and he 
refuses to draw a clear-cut distinction between 
Islam and ‘uraba. But it is an ideal Islam, not its 
present and, in his view, quite miserable shape, 
on which ‘Aflaq grounds his ideals of freedom, 
socialism, and national unity. An ethical and 
political revolution as a mobilizing force will 
bring the true ‘uraba back to its full realiza- 
tion. This will be the bat ‘resurrection’ that 
gave the party its name. Its slogan enshrines 
the sacred character of the Arab nation: ’umma 
‘arabiyya wahida — dat risdla xdlida ‘One Arab 
Nation — bearer of an Eternal Message’. The 
Arab language holds a central place in Ba‘t 
ideology. Al’Arstzi, also a founding figure of 
the party, regarded it as the original language 
of mankind and as the only natural, noncon- 
ventional language, which preserved the initial 
congruence between meaning and its object 
(Carré 1980:199). By this, he gave the Arabs 
and their culture a unique place in history and a 
special message to other peoples, attempting to 
establish its universal significance even beyond 
the Quranic revelation. 


8.2 ‘Abd an-Nasir and Arab socialism 


The Arab socialism of ‘Abd an-Nasir and his 
regime in Egypt had similar traits (Rejwan 
1974; Kassian 1991). Nasirism also subordi- 
nated religion to national aims, put the reli- 
gious institutions under close supervision, and 
tried to use them for an agenda of national 
mobilization. It regarded the early Islamic State 
as the first historical realization of socialism. 
In his speeches, ‘Abd an-Nasir not infrequently 
likened himself and his political reforms to 
the golden era of the Prophet, at the same 
time directing religious accusations against his 
opponents. The Charter of National Action 
(mitaq al-‘amal al-watani; published in 1962) 
was even hailed by the editor in chief of the 
journal of al-Azhar University with religious 
pathos, as “words from God”, which nobody 
before ‘Abd an-Nasir had ever expressed (Kas- 
sian 1991:243). The Egyptian Revolution was 
presented as a jibdd against the jahiliyya of 
present-day society, and the revolutionary lead- 
ers were put on an equal scale with the early 
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mujabidun (Kassian 1991:218). This strangely 
foreshadowed Sayyid Qutb and his damnation 
of Egyptian government and society. 


8.3. *Anwar as-Sadat 


The use of sacralized forms of political expres- 
sion continued with ‘Abd an-NAsir’s successor 
>Anwar as-Sadat in the 1970s. In the famous 
speech he gave at the Knesset during his visit 
to Israel in 1977, the oscillation between reli- 
gious and secular political notions is equally 
at work (Salem 1980). The speech is built on 
a number of key terms, like ’insdn ‘human 
being’ and ?insdniyya ‘humanity’, Allah ‘God’, 
salam ‘peace’, mas’uliyya ‘responsibility’, and 
‘adl ‘justice’. Religious metaphors are used by 
as-Sadat in his attempt to present himself as 
a messenger of peace, with a message (risdla) 
from his people. He also stresses his destiny to 
shoulder the responsibility for both the Egyp- 
tian people and the Palestinians, which God 
dictated to him. God is further brought in as 
the creator of mankind and the guardian of 
equality among the peoples. As-Sadat claims 
that he fulfills a religious task with his visit to 
Jerusalem, the land of God: to establish peace 
on a ground common to Muslims, Christians, 
and Jews — the worship of the One God. Apart 
from this transfer of religious rhetoric to inter- 
national politics, he also made much use of it in 
Egypt itself, where he came to pose as ar-ra’is 
al-mwmin ‘the Believer-President’. This did not 
prevent him from being branded as an apostate 
by his assassins in 1981. 


8.4. Modern Arabic literature 


In contrast to the sacralized pattern of legitimi- 
zation common to a good part of the national- 
ist movements and regimes of the Arab world, 
even those with a socialist ideology, Arabic 
literature has largely been dominated since the 
1950s by secular trends and ideologies and by 
a deep ambivalence with respect to the religious 
heritage. This ambivalence comes out with par- 
ticular intensity in the writings of the Palestin- 
ian poets. Despite their leftist and nationalist 
inclinations, they often resort to religious sym- 
bols when expressing their most intense feelings 
of love, pain, hatred, and grief (Wild 1984). 
According to Stefan Wild (1984:294; see also 
Somekh 1991:79; Wild 2001), “Religion for 
these poets remains an ambivalent and oscil- 


lating symbol: an identity which has to be 
preserved, expression of deepest commitment 
whose sacred phrases easily overcome the loss 
of the established religion, and, on the other 
hand, a hindrance of progress, a prison, and a 
cause for revolt.” 

To a large degree this description would seem 
to apply also to other famous contemporary 
Arab poets, like ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Bayyati 
(d. 1999) and ’Adinis (b. 1930). 


9. THE ISLAMIZATION OF PUBLIC 
LIFE AND THE RESACRALIZATION 
OF ARABIC POLITICAL LANGUAGE 


The gradual process of an “Islamization of 
Nationalism” (Leonard Binder) in the Arab 
world, which had been noted already in the 
1960s (Aruri 1977:275), also had its impact 
on the political language. The process gained 
momentum during the 1970s, when Islamic 
movements like the Muslim Brotherhood and 
the Jama‘a “Islamiyya in Egypt came back to 
or newly appeared in the political arena and 
were able to reclaim the “terrain of social uto- 
pia” from the declining and persecuted leftist 
movements, parties, and trade unions (Kepel 
1984:154ff.). A second process, less spectacu- 
lar but perhaps even more important, was the 
gradual increase in religious orientation and 
practice that resulted from urbanization, and 
that also went along with a marked increase of 
interest in the hajj (see, for instance, for Iran 
and Jordan, Antoun 1989:97, 240). The move 
toward an Islamic political rhetoric gained in 
momentum after the spectacular events of the 
Iranian Revolution. These events demonstrated 
the political potential of the Islamic scholars, 
who until then had been regarded with con- 
descension or even contempt by the ruling 
political elites; they also left their traces in 
the development of Arabic political language, 
which since the 1980s has gained an ever more 
intensive religious coloring. 


9.1 Political Islam 


The discourse of the Islamic movements them- 
selves prepared the ground for a growing sacra- 
lization of politics. Hasan al-Banna and Sayyid 
Qutb provide classic examples, followed by 
many others. In their writings, the claim to 
reestablish God’s sovereignty (bdkimiyya) in 
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human society and the totalitarian utopia of a 
unity of din and dawla goes along with a rheto- 
ric of personal mission and dedicated action 
until death. Standard foe images are evoked 
and indefatigably impressed on the devout 
readers, directing them against Jews, Christian 
‘Crusaders’ and missionaries, and communists, 
and against any form of secularism. The verdict 
of jahiliyya condemns most of the present gov- 
ernments of the Arabic countries as unbelievers, 
and often contemporary Muslim societies as a 
whole are regarded by Islamic radical activ- 
ists as systems of unbelief. At the same time, 
it must be stated that the political language 
of militant writers often builds upon the gen- 
eral ideals and values of their own societies, 
which they express in an Islamic terminology. 
Political aims and ideals like social justice, self- 
determination, and freedom from foreign influ- 
ence and rule, put forward for a long time by 
Arab socialists, Ba‘tists, Marxists, and liberals, 
were more and more taken over by the Islamic 
movements. At the height of their activities, 
al-Jama‘a al-islamiyya of Egypt presented a 
Charter of Islamic Action (mitdaq al-‘amal al- 
*islami) as their program. This was a calculated 
affront against the heritage of the Nasirist state, 
with its Charter of National Action already 
mentioned above (a picture of a poster with 
this charter appeared in al-Majalla 693, 19-25 
May 1993, 24). These and other radical move- 
ments also made much use of the religious and 
legal genres of xutba, fatwa, and risdla to argue 
their political claims and views, and to give 
them a sound backing with quotations from 
the Qur’an and the Prophetical Tradition and 
with the views of classical jurists, especially Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn al-Qayyim, but also many 
others (Jansen 1986). 


9.2 Al-Qa‘ida 


The fusion of classical genres and formulas of 
the language of religion and Islamic law with the 
popular rhetoric of politics and the media fully 
comes out in the texts and video messages 
issued and distributed by al-Od‘ida and its 
supporters (cf. Kepel and Milelli 2005). Quota- 
tions from classical Arabic poetry, especially 
common in the writings of ‘Abdallah ‘Azzam 
(d. 1989) and in the messages of "Usama bin 
Ladin, provide a novel element which brings 
the rich Arabic stock of heroic poems into the 


focus of modern radical Islam. Martyr hagio- 
graphies are another genre that was revived and 
has become an equally important form of prop- 
aganda used in contemporary Islamic da‘wa 
(e.g. al-Qutri and al-Madani 2003; Kata@’ib an- 
Nur). Research on this radical mobilization of 
Arabic rhetorical and literary resources is still 
in its beginnings. Only those traits of "Usama 
bin Ladin’s messages that are connected with 
language use are noted here. 

The sacred aura of Bin Ladin’s video mes- 
sages is a product of both its performative form 
and its language, which also colors its political 
message. The general framework is a xutba, 
often introduced by formal praises of God and 
the Prophet, and by expressions of gratitude 
and even humility. Even the fiercest statements 
and threats are articulated in a soft voice and 
go along with mild religious expressions of 
thanks, hope, and gratitude, and the carefully 
planned attack of September r1 is presented as 
an act of God Himself: 


This is America, struck by God with one of her 
carnages. He destroyed her greatest building - 
praise and thanks to God. This is America, filled 
with horror from north to south, from east 
to west — praise and thanks to God. (al-Hayat, 
9 October 2001, 4) 


The central message, repeated over and again, 
is an appeal to the Muslim ’umma as a whole 
to become aware of the religious character of 
the conflict between the Muslims and America 
and the West, to join the camp of the righteous 
believers, and to support the jihad. The whole 
struggle is reduced to a religious war (barb 
diniyya), as prescribed by God in His book 
(Al-Jazeera, 7 November 2001). All political 
comments are geared toward that point. This 
goes along with the victim’s discourse which 
pervades all statements: Muslims of different 
parts of the world, especially their children, are 
presented throughout as innocent victims of 
the suppression by Western powers and Israel 
which has been continuing unabated since the 
First World War and which is made worse by 
their allies in the Arab countries. The revolu- 
tionary term mustad‘afiin, already common in 
the Iranian Revolution, often comes in here. 
Humiliation has now been terminated by the 
mighty blows that struck America: “The wind 
of belief and the wind of change are now blow- 
ing in order to exterminate the evil!” (babbat 
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riyah al~iman, habbat riyah at-tagyir liizdlat 
al-batil; al-Haydat, 9 October 2001, 4). 

Frequent references to early Islamic figures 
and events place the whole of the present strug- 
gle in the pristine light of the Prophetic period. 
Already in his Declaration of war against the 
Americans of 1996, Bin Ladin mentions ‘Abd 
ar-Rahman ibn ‘Awf, the wealthy Companion 
of the Prophet, who during the Battle of Badr 
gave swords to two youths, who then went and 
killed "Aba Jahl, “the Pharao of this Umma” 
(MidEastWeb 2006). The role of Ibn ‘Awf, 
who advised and equipped the young fighters, 
might well illustrate the role which Bin Ladin 
saw — and perhaps still sees — for himself. 

The suicidal martyrdom attacks are also jus- 
tified with reference to a Prophetic tradition, a 
lengthy martyr legend attributed to the Prophet 
himself (Al-Jazeera, 27 December 2001). It 
illustrates the story of the People of the Trench 
(Cashab al~uxdid) in the Quran (sura 85), and 
mentions two young believers who died as mar- 
tyrs, one of them bringing about his own death 
by telling the pagan king how to kill him, the 
other encouraging his mother to jump into the 
burning trench (from Muslim, Sabib: Kitab az- 
zubd). These two boys are presented as models 
for young believers, with their active quest for 
martyrdom and the encouragement which they 
provided to others. Here as elsewhere, the story 
bridges the gap between present-day politics and 
the heroic world of the early Muslims, enhanc- 
ing the role of youth in the Islamic movements. 
The resacralization of Arabic political language 
has come full circle in these messages. 
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STEFAN REICHMUTH 
(Ruhr—Universitat Bochum) 


Reported Speech > Indirect Speech 


Resumption 


Nominal elements in natural languages may 
appear in positions different from the ones in 
which they are interpreted. This is referred to as 
the displacement property of natural languages 
(Chomsky 1995). The examples in this entry 
are given in Lebanese Arabic. 


(ta) min  fakkarto -ann-O sami 
who thought.2ms that Sami 
‘azam 


invited.3ms 
‘Who did you think that Sami (has) 
invited?’ 


In sentence (1a), the interrogative WH-ele- 
ment (min ‘who’) is interpreted as the object 
of the embedded verb, even though it appears 
in the matrix clause. The displacement prop- 
erty, illustrated in (rb), is captured in genera- 
tive transformational grammars by assuming 
that the WH-phrase has been generated in the 
embedded object position and then moved to 
the matrix position (+ WH-movement). This 
movement leaves a copy in the original position 
that is silent; this copy is referred to as trace 
(Chomsky 1981). 


(tb) min fakkarto ’ann-o sami ‘azam 
who thought.2zp that Sami _ invited 
min 
who 


‘Who did you think Sami invited?’ 


The movement in (rb) obeys stringent con- 
straints. It cannot take place from within an 
adjunct clause (Adjunct Island Constraint 
[AIC]), as in (2a), 


(2a) *min rabto  min-dun-ma_ ti‘azmo 
who — left.2p without invite.2p 
*Who did you depart without inviting 
him?’ 


nor from a complex noun phrase, such as 
a relativized clause (Complex NP Constraint 
[NPC]), as in (3a), 


(3a) *min za“alto 
who 


l-mara yalli 
saddened.2p the-woman that 
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‘azamit 

invited. 3 fs 

*Who did you sadden the woman that 
invited?’ 


nor from a clause headed by a WH-element 
(WH-Island Constraint), as in (4a) (see Chom- 


sky 1977). 


(4a) *min baddkun _ ta‘arfo min 
who want.zp  know.zp who 
‘azam 


invited.3ms 
*Who do you want to know who (has) 
invited?’ 


The island violations in (2a), (3a), and (4a) can 
be rescued by having a pronominal clitic resum- 
ing the WH-element in the matrix clause as in 
(2b), (3b), and (4b), respectively. 


(2b) min rabto min-din-ma 
who left.2p without 
ti'azm-u 


invited.2p-cl3ms 
‘Who did you depart without inviting 


him?’ 
(3b) min  za“alto I-mara yalli 
who saddened.zp the-woman _ that 


‘azamit-o 

invited. 3 fs.-cl3ms 

‘Who did you sadden the woman that 
invited him?’ 


(4b) min  baddkun _ ta‘arfo min 
who want.zp  know.zp who 
‘azam-o 


invited.3ms-cl3ms 
‘Who do you want to know who (has) 
invited him?’ 


The usual assumption, since Ross (1967), is 
that resumption in sentences (2b), (3b), and 
(4b) does not involve movement and thus is 
immune to the constraints applying to move- 
ment. In this respect, island constraints can be 
used as diagnostics for the existence of move- 
ment (see also Sells 1985). 

Another diagnostic for movement is the phe- 
nomenon called ‘reconstruction’ (Chomsky 
1995). Reconstruction refers to the fact that 


part of or the whole displaced element is inter- 
preted in the position(s) from which it has 
been extracted. Bound pronouns are pronouns 
related to a quantificational antecedent or > 
quantifier phrase (such as every NP, all NP, and 
no NP) as in (5). 


(5) Rill walad _ Séf 
every boy saw.3ms 
‘Every boy saw his teacher’ 


mallimt-o 
teacher. f-his 


The interpretation of bound pronouns varies 
with that of its quantificational antecedent. Sen- 
tence (5) is true if every boy (Sami, Karim...) 
saw his own teacher; there may be more than 
one teacher, one for each boy. 

In order for a pronoun to be interpreted as a 
bound pronoun, it needs to be c-commanded by 
its quantificational antecedent (Higginbotham 
1980). This condition is referred to as Condi- 
tion on Pronominal Binding (CPB). 


(6) il-mudira yalli ‘azamit 
the-principal.f that invited. 3 fs 
kill walad  Séfit mallimt-o 
every boy saw.3fs  teacher.of-his 


‘The principal who invited every boy saw 
his teacher’ 


In sentence (6), the pronoun cannot be bound 
by the quantificational antecedent because the 
quantifier phrase does not c-command it. (For 
the definition of c-command, ~> binding.) 

Reconstruction can be used as evidence for 
the existence of a copy or trace left by move- 
ment. In (7), the pronoun contained in the 
displaced WH-phrase can be bound by the 
quantificational phrase, even though this quan- 
tificational phrase does not c-command it. This 
is because the movement leaves a full copy in 
the original position and the quantificational 
phrase c-commands the pronoun in the original 
position. 


(7) ’ayya tilmiz min  tlemiza 
which student from — students-her 
fakkarto anno kill ~—s m‘allme 
thought.2p that every teacher 
bithibb ti'azm 
likes. 3 fs invite. 3 fs 


‘Which of her students did you think that 
every teacher likes to invite?’ 
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(8) ?ayya tilmiz min  tlemiz-a 
which students from students-her 
?anbasatto. la~anno kill miallme 
pleased.2p to-that every teacher.f 
bithibb ti'azm-o 
likes.3 fs invite.3fs-cl3ms 


‘Which of her students were you pleased 
with because every teacher likes to invite 
him?’ 


Sentence (8) contrasts with sentence (7) in that 
the WH-phrase could not have been extracted 
by movement from within the adjunct (AIC). 
The WH-phrase is directly generated in its 
surface position and does not leave a copy or 
trace. As such, the quantificational phrase in 
the adjunct clause does not c-command a copy 
of the pronoun contained in the WH-phrase, 
which is why the pronoun cannot be bound by 
the quantificational phrase. 

In brief, reconstruction and island constraints 
can be used as diagnostics for the existence of 
movement. With this in mind, consider again 
the sentence in (1a) repeated here as (9): 


(9) min fakkarto anno —- sami 
who _ thought.2zp that Sami 
“azam-o 


invited.3ms-cl3ms 
‘Who did you think that Sami (has) invited 
(him)?’ 


In sentence (9), the WH-element in the matrix 
clause is related to a resumptive pronoun in the 
embedded clause. The presence of a resump- 
tive pronoun is usually assumed to signal the 
absence of movement, since island violations are 
salvaged by resumption as discussed above (in 
relation to sentences (2b)-(4b)). This assump- 
tion, however, is not warranted. The discussion 
of examples (2b)-(4b) indicates that resump- 
tive pronouns can be generated in nonmove- 
ment contexts. It does not establish, however, 
that a resumptive pronoun occurring in non- 
island contexts such as (9) is not generated by 
movement. 

Reconstruction, now used as diagnostic for 
the existence of movement, is available when 
the resumptive pronoun is not separated from 
its antecedent by an island. This is illustrated 
n (ro), where the pronoun in the matrix WH- 
phrase can be bound by the quantificational 
phrase in the embedded clause. 


(10) ’ayya tilmiz min  tlemiza 
which student from  students-her 
fakkarto ’anno kill mallme 
thought.2p that every teacher 
bithibb ti'azm-o 
likes.3 fs invite.3fs-cl3ms 


‘Which of her students did you think that 
every teacher likes to invite (him)?’ 


The contrast between sentences (10) and (8) 
indicates that reconstruction is available with 
resumption when the antecedent and the 
resumptive elements are not separated by an 
island. In other words, movement is at work 
with resumption in nonisland contexts. 

The above conclusion is based on the discus- 
sion of WH-constructions involving resump- 
tion (see Aoun a.o. 2001; Aoun and Choueiri 
2000). A similar conclusion can be drawn from 
the discussion of left-dislocation constructions. 
Aoun and Benmamoun (1998) indicate that 
left-dislocated elements reconstruct only when 
the resumptive clitic is not separated from its 
antecedent by an island, as demonstrated by 
the availability of reconstruction in (11a) but 
not in (rb). 


(11a) tilmiz-a 5-Satir fakkarto 
student-her the-good  think.2p 
-anno kill mallme 
that every teacher 
bithibb  ti‘azm-o 
likes.3fs invite.3fs-cl3ms 


‘Her good student, you think that every 
teacher likes to invite him’ 


(r1b) tilmiz-a $-Satir -»anbasatto 
student-her the-good pleased.2p 
la-’anno kill mallme 
to that every _ teacher of 
bithibb  ti‘azm-o 
likes.3fs invite.3fs-cl3ms 


‘Her good student, you were pleased 
because every teacher likes to invite 
him’ 


Thus, the generation of resumptive construc- 
tions is not uniform. The subsequent discus- 
sion is focused on what elements can be used 
as resumptives. In all the above examples, 
the resumptive element is a pronominal > 
clitic. In Lebanese Arabic, strong pronouns 
can be used as resumptives as well (Aoun and 
Choueiri 2000). In sentences (12a) and (12b), 
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the dislocated element sdmia is resumed by a 
strong pronoun. 


(12) samia fakkaro anno hiyye 
Samia thought.3p that she 
bi-I-bét 


in-the-house 
‘Samia, they thought that she is in the 
house’ 


Interestingly, however, when the antecedent 
is quantificational, the distribution of strong 
pronouns is more limited. Strong pronouns 
can resume a quantificational antecedent only 
when they are separated from this antecedent 
by an island. 


(13) No island 
*kill muttahame ‘rafto -anno 
each suspect.fs §know.zp_ that 
hiyye nhabasit 
she _ be.imprisoned.3fs 
‘Each suspect, you know that she was 
imprisoned’ 

(14a) Adjunct island 
Rill muttahame tfeza‘to 
each suspect.fs surprised.2p 
lammallaanno  ‘rafto -anno 
when/because know.2p that 
hiyye nhabasit 
she be.imprisoned.3 fs 
‘Each suspect, you were surprised when/ 
because you knew that she was impris- 
oned’ 

(14b) WH-island 
kill muttahame baddkun _ ta‘rfo 
each suspect.fs want.2zp know 
min _ bifakkir anno hiyye 
who think.3ms_ that she 
harabit 
ran.away.3fs 
‘Each suspect, you want to know who 
thinks that she ran away’ 

(14c) Complex NP island 
kill muttahame _ Séfto 
each — suspect.fs saw.2p 
l-muhame 
the-attorney.ms 
yalli bya‘rif anno __hiyye 
that know.3ms that she 


harabit 
ran-away.3fs 


‘Each suspect, you saw the attorney that 
knows that she ran away’ 


Epithet phrases in Lebanese Arabic, like strong 
pronouns, may function as resumptive ele- 
ments, as illustrated in (15)-(16). See Aoun and 
Choueiri (2000), 


(15) No island 
ha-l-muttahame — ‘rafto -anno 
this-the-suspect.fs know.2p that 
ha-l-mazdiube nhabasit 


this-the-idiot.fs be.imprisoned.3 fs 
‘This suspect, you know that this idiot 
was imprisoned’ 


As resumptive elements, epithet phrases like 
strong pronouns can be related to quantifica- 
tional antecedents only when they are separated 
from these quantificational antecedents by an 
island. This is illustrated by the acceptability 
of the examples in (17) and the unacceptability 
of (16). 


(16) No island 
*kill muttahame  ‘rafto -anno 
each suspect.fs know.2p that 
ha-l-mazdibe nhabasit 
this-the-idiot.fs  be.imprisoned.3 fs 
‘Each suspect, you know that this idiot 
was imprisoned’ 

(17a) Adjunct island 
kill muttahame  tfeza‘to 
each suspect.fs surprised.2p 
lamma/la’anno ‘rafto -anno 
when/because know.2p that 
ha-l-mazdiube nhabasit 
this-the-idiot.fs  be.imprisoned.3 fs 
‘Each suspect, you were surprised when/ 
because you knew that this idiot was 
imprisoned’ 

(17b) WH-island 
kill  muttahame baddkun ta‘rfo 
each suspect.sf want.2zp know.2p 
min _ bifakkir -anno 
who think.3ms that 
ha-l-mazdube harabit 


this-the-idiot.fs ran away.3fs 
‘Each suspect, you want to know who 
thinks that this idiot ran away’ 
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(17c) Complex NP island 
kill muttahame 
each — suspect.fs 
il-mubame yalli bya‘rif 
the-attorney.ms that know.3ms 
anno ha-l-mazdube  harabit 
that this-the-idiot.fs ran.away.3fs 
‘Each suspect, you saw the attorney that 
knows that this idiot ran away’ 


Saft 
saw.2s 


(18) Obviation Requirement: 

Strong pronouns and epithet phrases 
can resume a quantificational antecedent 
only when they are separated from this 


quantificational antecedent by an island. 


An account for this generalization is found in 
Aoun a.o. (2001). 

The general conclusions that emerge from 
this discussion of resumption in (Lebanese) 
Arabic are the following: 


i. Resumption is a productive strategy. It is 
not solely used as a rescue device when 
movement is not available. 

ii. Resumption is not generated uniformly. 
Movement is involved when the resumptive 
and its antecedent are not separated by an 
island. 

iii. Pronominal clitics, strong pronouns, and 
epithets can be used as resumptive ele- 
ments. 

iv. The distribution of resumptive strong pro- 
nouns and epithets is more restricted than 
that of resumptive pronominal clitics. The 
former elements can only resume a quanti- 
ficational antecedent when they are sepa- 
rated from it by an island. 


In this entry, the linguistic theoretical apparatus 
is used to illuminate the behavior of resump- 
tion in (Lebanese) Arabic. The discussion of 
resumption has been restricted to construc- 
tions involving interrogatives. For discussion 
of resumption in relative clauses, see Ouhalla 
(2004) and Choueiri (2002) and references 
therein. The above discussion challenges some 
widely held assumptions regarding resumption 
as a last-resort strategy, at work when move- 
ment is not available. Other radical theoretical 
conclusions can be drawn from the study of 
resumption in (Lebanese) Arabic. Aoun and 


Li (2003), for example, show that constraints 
(such as Superiority), which have been viewed 
as regulating movement relations only, apply 
to resumptive constructions that do not involve 
movement. This finding leads them to assume 
that grammars in natural languages are not only 
derivational but also representational. That is, 
there are constraints that apply derivationally 
(bottom-up constraints) and constraints that 
apply to the resulting structure (top-down con- 
straints). Space limitation prevents the discus- 
sion of these results in detail. It is sufficient here 
to highlight once more the dynamic nature of 
linguistic research in generative grammar. The 
theoretical apparatus can be used to illuminate 
the behavior of syntactic phenomena in a given 
language, in this instance (Lebanese) Arabic. 
In turn, the analysis of these syntactic phenom- 
ena can be used to refine, and even challenge, 
the theoretical framework. This is a healthy 
and fruitful interplay that advances linguistic 
science. 
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Resyllabification 


Resyllabification involves adjustments of sylla- 
ble structure across morpheme or word bound- 
aries. In Arabic, there are two common reasons 
for resyllabification. The first is avoidance of 
clusters of three or more consonants, which 
typically triggers vowel — epenthesis. The sec- 
ond is satisfaction of the Onset Constraint: 
most Arabic dialects require onsets absolutely, 
which means that vowel-initial morphemes 
require either resyllabification of a preceding 
consonant as onset, or else epenthesis of the 
default consonant, which in Arabic is the glot- 
tal stop. 


I. CLUSTER AVOIDANCE 


According to the theory of directional syllabifi- 
cation (Selkirk 1981; Ito 1986, 1989; Farwaneh 
1995), the algorithm which constructs syllables 
out of segmental material can proceed either 
from left to right or from right to left, with 
important consequences for the site of epen- 
thesis. Famously, Cairene Arabic resolves a tri- 
consonantal cluster by epenthesis of [i] between 
the second and third consonant (... VCCCV... 
>... VCCICV...), while Iraqi Arabic resolves 
such clusters by epenthesis of [i] between the 
first and second consonant (...VCCCV... 
>... VCiCCV...) (Broselow 1980), as in (x). 


(xz) Triconsonantal clusters (Ito 1989:242) 
a. Cairene Arabic 


Pul-t-L-u/ > ultilu ‘I said 

to him’ 
/katab-t-l-u/ > katabtilu ‘I wrote 

to him’ 
/katab-t dars/ > katabti dars ‘you wrote 

a lesson’ 


b. Iraqi Arabic 


/gil-t-l-a/ > gilitla ‘T said to him’ 
/trid ktab/ > trid iktab ‘you [masc.] 
want a book’ 
/katab-t > katabit ‘I wrotea 
maktib/ maktub letter’ 


The difference in choice of epenthesis site in 
triconsonantal clusters is due to a difference in 
syllabification algorithms: in Cairene Arabic, 
syllabification proceeds from left to right, while 
in Iraqi Arabic it proceeds from right to left. 
The process as it applies in Cairene Arabic is 
illustrated in (2). The maximal syllable tem- 
plate is CVC or CVV for nonfinal syllables and 
CVVC or CVCC for final syllables, and the 
direction of syllabification is left to right. 


(2) Cairene Arabic (left to right) 


a. oO b. o 
| iN 
[C]VCCCV [CV]CCCV 
« 6 d. o 0 
KR Ss 
[CVC]CCV [CVCC]CV 
e Oo Oo f. o oO 6 
ROK se isl 
[CVCC i ]JCV [CVCC i C]V 
g. 0 o 6 
Sx Reo iS 
[CVC Ci CV] 


Steps (2a-c) illustrate stepwise construction of 
the first syllable, which fills out the syllable 
template completely. At this point, a new syl- 
lable must begin, as shown in (2d). But after 
(2d) there is a problem: complex onsets are not 
licensed by the syllable template. The remedy 
is to insert an epenthetic vowel, which in most 
cases is the default high front vowel, [i]; this is 
illustrated in (2e). 

There appear to be two options for the next 
step, (2f): either incorporate the following C as 
a coda of the current syllable, or start a new 
syllable with that C as onset. Here the Onset 
Constraint comes into play. This constraint 
states that it is preferable for syllables to have 
onsets. The Onset Constraint is violated by the 
syllabification [CVC.V], and is satisfied by [CV. 
CV]. Hence, in step (2f) the C is made the onset 
of a new syllable. Lastly, in (2g), the final vowel 
is incorporated as a nucleus, completing the syl- 
labification process. As desired, the epenthetic 
vowel appears between the second and third 
consonants of the cluster. 

In contrast, the Iraqi syllabification algorithm 
proceeds from right to left, as shown in (3). 
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(3) Iraqi Arabic (right to left) 


a. 0 b. 0 

| / 

CVCCC[V] CVCC[CV] 

Cc. oO d. o Oo 

| A ALA 

CVC[CCV] CVC[i C CV] 

e. o Oo f. 0 o Oo 

TM A | ZA 

CV [CiCCV] C [VCiCCV] 
g oC 6 G6 
41M ZA” 
[C VCiC CV] 


Steps (3a-b) are straightforward. At step (3c), 
the middle consonant of the triconsonantal 
cluster is syllabified as a coda, since the syl- 
lable template will allow maximally CVC. The 
difficulties begin at step (3d). The algorithm 
cannot build a complex coda, according to the 
syllable template, and hence vowel epenthesis 
is required. Then, in (3e), this syllable is com- 
pleted by incorporation of an onset. The final 
syllable’s construction is also straightforward 
(3f-g). And, also as desired, the output correctly 
shows epenthesis between the first and second 
consonants of the triconsonantal cluster. 


2. HIATUS AVOIDANCE 


Most Arabic dialects absolutely require onsets 
(i.e., the Onset Constraint cannot be violated), 
and the glottal stop is usually the default option 
for epenthesis when an onset is lacking, as 
in (4). 

(4) a. ?intaqad-ta-hu ‘you [masc.] 
criticized him’ 
‘did you [masc.] 
criticize him?’ 


hal intaqad-ta-hu? 


(Classical Arabic) 
b. 7il-kitab ‘the book’ 
m-il-kitab “from the book’ 


(Cairene Arabic) 


Almost solely in utterance-initial position, a 
vowel-initial word triggers epenthesis of the 
glottal stop. The reason that glottal-stop epen- 
thesis is not common in other positions is that a 
missing onset can almost always be supplied by 


resyllabifying a final consonant from a preced- 
ing word or morpheme. For instance, in (4a), 
the question particle hal contributes its final [I] 
as an onset for the following vowel: [.ha.lin. 
ta.qad.ta.hu.]. 

This sort of resyllabification occurs at least 
at morpheme, word, and phrase boundaries. 
Only when resyllabification is not a possible 
source of an onset does glottal stop epenthesis 
occur, as in (5). 


o oo 6G o 6 
Ai Al whe 


intaqgadtahu 


(5) 


> 


Without epenthesis, this form would violate the 
Onset Constraint, and thus be ungrammatical. 
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Rheme — Theme/Rheme 


Rhyme 


Rhyme (qafiya) is the recurrence of one sound 
or a number of sounds in the final position of 
poetic lines. Such recurrence is intrinsic to the 
music of verse. It plays the part of a recurrent 
refrain that lulls the ears of the listener and 
leaves the listener in a state of expectancy. The 
listener enjoys the recurrence of the refrain at 
regular temporal intervals, after a set of syl- 
lables that is determined by an intricate system 
of > meter (wazn). 
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Monorhyme characterizes Arabic poetry; that 
is to say, all lines have the same rhyme through- 
out the whole poem. Each line is composed 
of two hemistichs (Satr); the first one is called 
sadr, while the second is called ‘ajuz. Gener- 
ally speaking, the two hemistichs do not rhyme 
except occasionally; such a case is called tasri‘, 
which can be represented graphically as: 


a a 


A famous instance is a line by the Egyptian poet 
‘Ali al-Garim (d. 1949): 


malt futintu bi-lahdiki |-fattaki 

wa-salawtu kulla malihatin illaki 

‘I wonder how I fell under the spell of your 
charming eyes; I can see no other beauty save 
yow 


A poem with rhyming hemistichs throughout is 
rather a rare instance. It corresponds with the 
term tasri jami‘ ’abydatihi (Stoetzer 1989:63): 


a a 
a 


The following lines by the Egyptian poet al- 
Barudi (d. 1904) can be taken as an example: 


sami ‘a |-xalliyyu taawwuhi fa-talaffata 
wa-asdbahu ‘ajabun fa-qala: “mani |-fata”? 

fa~ajabtubu ?inni mrwun laiba |~asa 
bi-fwadihi yawma n-nawa fa-taSattata 

‘A carefree one heard me heave sighs of love. 

He looked around and said: 

“Lo, who are you, young man?”. Came my 

answer: “I’m a lovestruck man, whose heart 

has been shattered by longing” 


Another type of rhyme is called muzdawaj, 
whereby each line of the poem has a different 
rhyme, as an instance of tasri‘. Such a case can 
be represented as: 


a a 


b b 


Ahmad Sawqi, Egyptian poet laureate (d. 
1932), writes in this form: 


yabkuna ‘anna rajulan kurdiyya 
kana ‘adima |-jismi hamsariyya 

wa-kana yulqi r-ruba fi |-qulubi 
wa-yuktiru s-silaha fi |-juyubi 


‘Once upon a time, there was a huge beastly 
Kurd, who used to carry heavy arms and 
scare all’ 


Musattar is a different type of rhyme, in which 
each hemistich is an independent unit, governed 
by a unified rhyme. Several combinations of 
three, four, five, or six units were practiced in 
Arabic poetry, all encompassed by metricists 
under this title (Anis 1997:302). This rhyme is 
widely used in muwassahdt, discussed in detail 
below. 

Arabic metrical scholars have made several 
attempts to determine an exact definition of 
‘rhyme’ (qafiya) according to the number and 
the nature of the sounds used in the rhyme 
(cluster). The term that designates the mini- 
mally required number of sounds to be reiter- 
ated at the final position of lines is rawiyy. 
The rawiyy consists of a single sound, either a 
consonant or a vowel. The following lines are 
from Sawai, given as an example of a rawiyy 
represented by a final /r/ preceded by a different 
short vowel: 


rabilan ft mitli ’amari |-muna 

dahiban fi mitli -ajali z-zaha 
hariban min sahati |-‘aysi wa-ma 

Sarafa |-gamrata minha wa-l-gadur 
‘{He is] leaving in his prime, after a life as 
swift as a flower’s. He has fled from a world 
in which he has experienced neither adversity 
nor deceit’ 


An example of a rawiyy represented by the long 
vowel /a/, preceded by a different consonant, is 
taken from the Egyptian poet ‘Abbas al-“Aqqad 
(d. 1964): 


janibu t-talji ‘ala n-ndri taga 

‘ajabun ’amruka ya hada t-tara 
hadihi d-dunya I-lati na‘haduha 

bid‘atun ’am hakada kullu d-duna 
qusimat taljan wa-naran fa-‘tada 

janibu t-talji ‘alayha wa-tama 
‘Ice has overwhelmed fire, Lo to you, O 
Dust, This world we live in, is it a novelty?, 
or this is how all the worlds go: Fire and Ice 
were partners, but Ice overpowered Fire and 
destroyed all’ 


A poem is usually named after its rawiyy; 
Sawqi’s previous poem, for instance, is described 
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as r@iyyat Sawqi (his poem rhyming in /r/). The 
/r/ sound is widely used in Arabic poetry, com- 
pared to other sounds. Sounds can roughly be 
classified according to their frequency (Anis 
1997:248): 


i. Most frequent sounds: /r/, /I/, /m/, /n/, /b/, 
/d/, /s/, '/ 

ii. Less frequent sounds: /q/, /k/,//,/h/,/f/,/y/,/g/ 

iii. Slightly frequent sounds: /t /, /t /,/s /, /h/, 
/d/, /t/ 

iv. Rarely used sounds: /d/, /w /, /z /, /d /, / g/, 
Ix /, [8/ 


Frequency of sounds in end rhyme is partly 
attributed to the sound production process, i.e. 
articulation. Some Arabic sounds, categories 
(iii) and (iv) above, require muscular effort, 
which explains their scarcity as rawiyy. On the 
other hand, certain sounds are widely current 
in word-final position in Arabic, and therefore 
the preferred choice of the poets. This has 
a considerable bearing on the frequency of 
sounds in the rawiyy. 

Rhyme in Arabic poetry occurs in two forms 
according to its rawiyy. The first and the most 
common is the free rhyme, in which the rawiyy 
is influenced by a following short vowel, as in 
Abu Nuwas’ (d. 235/815) line: 


bamilu |-hawa tabu yastaxiffubu t-tarabu 
‘A lover is afflicted by love, hence deeply 
moved by music’ 


The second is restricted rhyme, where the raw- 
iyy is not followed by a vowel, as in this line by 
al-Buhturi (d. 317/897): 


quitu li-l-la@imi fi |-bubbi ’afi 

Ia tuhawwin tama sayin lam taduq 
‘T said to him who blames love: “Hark, do 
not undervalue what you have never expe- 
rienced”’ 


Restricted rhyme represents a considerably 
smaller share of poems, not more than one-tenth 
of the whole poetic heritage (Anis 1997:260). 
It is an established rule that in free rhyme the 
vowel that influences the rawiyy should invari- 
ably dominate the whole poem. Yet, there are 
instances where a poet would flout this rule. 
This phenomenon is called *igwa’. An-Nabiga 


ad-Dubyani (d. 24/604) is reported to have 
committed this mistake in one of his poems, 
given here as an example: 


min ali mayyata r@ibun aw mugtadi 

‘ajlana da zadin wa gayra muzawwadi 
za‘ima |-bawaribu ?anna riblatand gadan 

wa-bi-daka haddatand I|-gurabu l~aswadu 
‘Mayy’s kinsmen are hastening to and fro, yet 
none of them brings me any news of her. My 
companions claimed that we depart tomor- 
row, and so heralded the black crow’ (Anis 


1997:261) 


Ridf is the occurrence of a long vowel before 
the rawiyy in free rhyme. Hafiz "Ibrahim (d. 
1932) wrote a full-length poem in this mode, 
using the long vowel /a/: 


raji‘tu li-nafsi fa-ttahamtu hasati 
wa-nddaytu qawmi fa-btasabtu bayati 
ramawni bi-‘uqmin ft s-Sababi wa-laytani 
‘agamtu fa-lam ?ajza‘ li-qawli ‘idati 
‘I questioned my senses and doubted my wis- 
dom. I sought my kinsmen for help, but they 
let me down. My foes claimed I was sterile 
in my prime; I wish I were, for then I would 
grieve not at the claims of my foes’ 


Sindd at-tawjih is another type of rhyming, 
where the poet flouts the rule of adhering to 
a specific short vowel preceding the rawiyy 
throughout the poem. In this mode, all three 
Arabic short vowels are used within the same 
poem, following no fixed order. A good exam- 
ple is found in three lines by Sawai, selected 
randomly from his famous Nahj al-burda (190 
lines), where /u/, /a/, and /i/ precede the free 
rhyme: 


rimun ald |-qa%i bayna |-bani wa I|-‘alami 
-aballa safka dami fi |ashuri |-burumi 
laqad ’analtuka ’udnan gayra wa‘iyatin 
wa-rubba mustami‘in wa-l-qalbu fi samami 
salabu ?amrika li-laxlagi marji‘ubu 
fa-qawwim an-nafsa bi-l~axlaqi tastaqimi 
‘[I met] a charming deer, between al-Ban and 
al-‘Alam, where she unjustly sentenced me to 
death. / I have turned deaf ears toward you; 
a man would hear you, but his heart listens 
not. / Ethics governs your life, observe it 
closely if you wish to lead a happy life’ 
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Three major metrical scholars had three dif- 
ferent approaches to sindd at-tawjib. Al- Axfas 
(d. 211/791) approved of it, saying it was not 
a defect. Kura‘ an-Naml (d. 307/887?) rejected 
the vowel /i/ but approved the possibility of the 
co-occurrence of /u/ and /a/. The third scholar, 
al-Xalil (d. 206/786), rejected the occurrence of 
/a/ in the same poem as a variation with /i/ and 
/u/ (Anis 1997:268). 

Al-Xalil’s approach corresponds with modern 
theories of phonetics, which state that /i/ and 
/u/ belong to one category, i.e. closed vowels. 
In the articulation of these vowels, the tongue 
is raised to its highest position, toward the hard 
palate, leaving a very narrow passage for the 
air. On the other hand, /a/ belongs to another 
category, i.e. open vowels, where the tongue is 
lowered to the maximum in the mouth cavity, 
leaving a wide passage of air (Bi8r 1975:144). 

Arabic poets and metrical scholars have 
always realized the special auditory effect of 
the long vowel /a/, which surpasses /i/ and 
/a/ in length and strength due to its special 
articulation. Accordingly, it is used frequently 
before the rawiyy, or even with an interceding 
consonant to add to the vigor of expression or 
to accentuate the lyrical effect of the lines. This 
mode is known as “alif at-ta’sis. Al-“Aqqad fol- 
lows this mode in his lines: 


lahijat bi-busniki ?alsunun wa-xawatiru 
wa-sabat *ilayki jawanibun wa-nawadiru 
wa-jara garamuki fi dami fa-twabhajat 
gataratubu fa-huwa |-hamimu I-f@iru 
‘Your charm has overwhelmed all eyes and 
hearts. Your love has streamed into my heart, 
erupting fire into my soul’ 


The perfect musical rhyme, according to ’Abi 
al-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri (d. 477/1057), was com- 
posed of the maximum number of sounds in 
a rhyme cluster. The following examples come 
from his famous book al-Luzumiyyat, where he 
uses seven different sounds for the end rhyme: 


ida ma ‘arakum hdaditun fa-tahaddatu 
fa-’inna hadita |-qawmi yunsi |-mas@iba 
wa-hidu ‘ani |~asyai xifata gayyiba 
fa-lam tuj‘ali |-laddatu illa nas@iba 
‘If hardships befall you, relieve your souls by 
talking to your kin. Shield yourselves against 
the temptation of worldly pleasures, for your 
lots are justly distributed’ 


The line of Arabic poetry is an independent unit. 
This gives grounds for the double caesuras, or 
long pauses, within each line. The first one is 
obligatory at the end of the second hemistich 
(‘ajuz), while the second is arbitrary at the 
end of the first one (sadr). This latter caesura 
is usually observed in longer meters, probably 
to relieve the length of these verses. But in a 
run-on line, the last word of the first hemistich 
is split across the hemistich break. End rhyme 
is the necessary technical device required to 
integrate the structural unity of Arabic verse. 

Al-Xalil defined the 16 meters of Arabic 
verse, organizing previously unwritten rules 
into a coherent prosodic system. Each of the 
16 meters dictates a line length which remains 
unvaried throughout the poem. The line is the 
basis of the musical unity of the traditional 
poem, and it is divided into two balanced 
parts, or hemistichs. Each hemistich is further 
divided into an equal number of syllables and 
accents. Patterns of repetition of these syllables 
and accents compose the poetic foot, or taf“la. 
Rhyme completes the musical unit at the end of 
each line and plays a significant role in sustain- 
ing the music from one line to another. In some 
cases, the rhyme serves as the binding agent to 
complete the idea. 

Given the fact that in Arabic poetry each 
single verse is regarded as a structural unit of 
its own, rhyme serves to fulfill two important 
functions. First, it ‘locks’ each verse, thereby 
announcing its musical independence. Yet, it 
offers the only technical link between the struc- 
turally independent units. Each verse, as a 
closed musical unit, should exhaust its own 
content or meaning. The binding music of the 
rhyme confirms the total integration of theme 
and form. Secondly, rhyme serves to complete 
the recurring, identical pattern by which sym- 
metry and equilibrium are sustained. Eagerly 
anticipated at the end of each verse, it adds to 
the sense of resolution effected by the cadence 
of regular meter. 

The formal qualities of traditional Arabic 
poetry are demanding indeed, despite the license 
afforded by divisions and subdivisions of the 
meter. The aesthetic requirements of mono- 
rhyme, symmetry in form, and roundness of 
expression discourage any attempt to alter the 
long-established elegance of the poetic idiom. 

The earliest objection to the traditional form 
of the Arabic poem appeared in the 2nd century 
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A.H. Frustration and dissatisfaction with the 
classical rigidity of form, coupled with an 
impetus to change, were represented by two 
major poets, "Aba Nuwas and ’Aba Tammam 
(d. 265/845). They revolted against traditional 
meter and rhyme schemes and dismissed them 
as primary impediments to any will to change. 
They called for the adjustment of poetry to 
a changing environment and to a poet’s own 
purpose. 

In "Aba Tammam’s poetry, the reader dis- 
cerns a special technique of wordplay and an 
unusual usage and meaning of words as sources 
of beauty devised by the poet to present a mod- 
ernism of a very high order. He also adopts 
a syntactic order of his own, where he omits 
points of detail and uses unfamiliar structures, 
thus creating hidden allusions and strange logi- 
cal sequences. Together with Abu Nuwas, he 
ventured further to effect a transformation in 
poetic form. 

The drastic changes brought about by these 
two major poets were incorporated into the 
poetry of al-Mutanabbi (d. 385/965) and al- 
Ma‘arri at the height of the classical period. Yet, 
however much these figures were admired and 
emulated, their successors could not embrace 
the fundamental changes they introduced. 

Modern Arabic poetry has undergone vari- 
ous attempts to change its forms, topics, and 
allusions. Movements in Arabic poetry have 
questioned the dictate of the fixed system of 
metrical forms, which had remained virtually 
unchanged from the pre-Islamic period to the 
zoth century. Despite ardent efforts on the 
part of Neoclassical and Romantic poets dur- 
ing the 1990s to introduce drastic changes, the 
grandiose style of the classical poem remained 
the cherished heart of the Arabic literary her- 
itage. Treating the time-honored themes of 
love, pride, courage, heroism, war, laments for 
the traces of abandoned campsites, death, and 
nature, it had followed a great tradition deeply 
imprinted on the literary consciousness. 

The oral nature of the traditional classical 
poem has helped to preserve the primary influ- 
ences of music, established by regular rhymes 
and metrical patterns. But modern poets felt 
that the need was dire to invest the poem with 
stronger intellectual elements and new concepts 
of rhyme, meter, and form, in an age of accel- 
erated scientific development. They aimed to 


merge the collective and personal experience in 
their poetry into contemporary life. 

A new renaissance was brought about in 
the latter half of the roth and the early- 
2oth centuries by great poets in Egypt such as 
Mahmid Sami al-Bartdi, Hafiz Ibrahim, and 
Ahmad Sawgi. They tried to revive the Arabic 
poem and restore its classical grandiose content 
and traditional techniques of meter and mono- 
rhyme. 

Modern Arab poets of the mid-2zoth cen- 
tury suffered from the fact that much classical 
poetry abounds with words that hardly add to 
the meaning of the poem, yet are demanded by 
meter and rhyme. Modernists of the caliber of 
Badr Sakir as-Sayyab (d. 1964) from Iraq, ‘Ali 
’*Ahmad Sa‘id (’Adinis; b. 1930) from Syria, 
and ‘Ali Mahmud Taha (d. 1949) from Egypt 
are among the most notable leading figures. 
Their poetic practice did not abide by the 
laws of meter but tried instead to let prosody 
work to enhance the poem’s music, sharpen 
its feelings, and intensify its images. A flow of 
internal music is heard in the following lines 


by ’Adinis: 


zamanun yajri 

zamanun yabrubu mitla |-m@i 

wa-ana ?ajri 

kullu nabarin sikkinun fi >abs@i 

wa-l-laylu hirab 

‘Time runs, flows like a stream, and I run and 
run. Every morning cuts like a knife in my 
guts, and every night a spear’ 


The Diwan school in Egypt, represented by 
al-“Aqqad, “Ibrahim al-Mazni (d. 1949), and 
‘Abd ar-Rahman Sukri (d. 1958), infused Ara- 
bic poetry with a new strain of Romanticism 
before the 1940s. These poets ushered in a new 
seriousness of subject, depicting the drama of 
human experience with a great share of sensi- 
tivity and with a notable absence of the tech- 
niques of form. Their poetic practice displayed 
daring prosodic experimentation. They used 
two taf ‘las instead of three, or three instead of 
four, in a single line. They were also interested 
in quatrains in order to vary the symmetry of 
the meter and evade the monotony of the fixed 
rhyme scheme. 

Inspired by the leading romantic poet Xalil 
Mutran (d. 1949), the Diwan school developed 
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the musical element in the poem by substitut- 
ing couplets or triplets for a more complicated 
rhyme scheme and, in some instances, by dis- 
pensing with the traditional two-hemistich line. 
Sukri conducted the most extensive experiments 
with unrhymed verse (‘Asfour 1992:25). 

Sukri wrote in the da-bayt form, a Persian 
word meaning ‘two lines’. This form consists of 
two rhyming lines, four hemistichs. But Sukri 
used the du#-bayt without restrictions of rhyme, 
in an instance of si‘r mursal ‘blank verse’: 


yaquluna s-sibabu timdru sidqin 

wa-qad nablu |-mararata fi t-timdari 
Sakawtu ila z-zamani bani ix@t 

fa-j@a bika z-zamanu kamd 7uridu 
‘Friends are said to be the fruits of honesty; 
yet some fruits are bitter. Much have I suf- 
fered of my kinsmen, and you were my long- 
awaited reward’ 


The poets who were exposed to Western cul- 
ture examined the development of its poetic 
form and content. They perceived that English 
romantic poetry, for example, had developed a 
language of its own. Their close examination 
of the poetic practice of such figures as Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge was coupled with 
a strong rejection of the stringent traditional 
poetic form, the predictable rhyme scheme, and 
the drumming rhythms of the music. Hence- 
forth, the poetic scene was set for the entrance 
of two schools: the Apollo school in Egypt, rep- 
resented by "Ahmad Zaki Aba Sadi (d. 1955), 
and the Mahjar ‘Expatriates’ poets in America, 
such as Mixa’l Nu‘ayma (1889-1988), "Iliyya 
’*Aba Madi (d. 1957), and Xalil Jibran (d. 
1931), all from Lebanon. These poets ben- 
efited from a certain detachment that granted 
them an objective view of their native land, 
together with the habits and traditions that 
had shaped their thinking. Emigration provided 
them with a stronger impulse toward renewal. 
Their experiments with poetic form remain an 
uneven attempt. 

The following lines are extracted from a 
poem by Jibran, written in da-bayt form, where 
all hemistichs save the third have the same 
rhyme: 


-ayyuha s-Sabruru garrid 
fa-l-gina sirru |-wujiud 


laytani mitluka hurrun 

min sujunin wa-quyud 
‘Sing, O dear thrush, for singing is the secret 
of life; I wish I were you, free from all 


bonds’ 


The poets of the Diwan and the Apollo school 
believed that the poem’s special music should 
carry psychological and philosophical under- 
currents, and that the meter and rhyme scheme 
chosen should complement the content and 
emotional impact of the poem. By the late 
19408, a series of influential new literary maga- 
zines had appeared in Cairo, Damascus, Bei- 
rut, and Baghdad, presenting explorations of 
poetic form. Since then, a succession of broader 
attempts have been made to extend, rather than 
simply emulate, the tradition of the Arabic 
poem (‘Asfour 1992:28). 

During the 1940s, Arab poets grew increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with conventional concepts of 
poetic decorum, which imposed constraints on 
the poem’s intellectual and thematic content 
and hindered the poets from bringing the full 
range of their religious, scientific, and philo- 
sophical experience to bear upon their work. 
A new concern with economy of expression, 
influenced strongly by the British and Ameri- 
can imagists, accompanied the search for forms 
appropriate to subject matter and artistic pur- 
pose. Before the 1950s, the Arabic poem had 
never been much concerned with the variation 
of its musical structure. 

Free verse, as-Sir al-hurr, is attributed by 
some critics to the Egyptian initiator of the 
Apollo group, ’Aba Sadi. Yet others assert that 
the first practitioners of free verse were as- 
Sayyab and Nazik al-Mal@ika (Iraq, b. 1923; 
‘Asfour 1992:28). 

With the decline of the traditional meter and 
rhyme, the musical consistency of the poem 
was altered, and the music of the ‘new’ poem 
could not be felt, unless read aloud. A number 
of poets ventured in free verse to introduce the 
gasidat an-natr ‘poem in prose’, absolutely void 
of rhyme and meter. Yet, due to the enduring 
emphasis on the appealing musicality in Arabic 
poetry, a portion of the old metrical discipline 
has been preserved, manifesting itself in metri- 
cal free verse. The taf‘ila is the essential unit 
upon which this verse depends. The modern 
poem need not entirely dismiss rhyme but may 
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instead create its own irregular inner rhyme, 
and the variations of the poetic foot (taf‘ila) 
affect the musical rhythmical structures. The 
poet may use a different taf‘“la in each line of 
the poem. The intricate scheme of the taf‘Ta is 
liberated from the two-hemistich structure of 
the line, in an irregular metrical pattern that 
permits the line length to be determined by its 
content, often mixing two compatible meters, 
and permitting the use of run-on lines. 

The free verse movement has generated 
experimentation on more than a prosodic level. 
The attributes of poetry have gradually gained 
importance. The length and shape of the poem, 
its point of view, and the suitability of dialect to 
the modern poetic idiom have been profoundly 
affected by the introduction of new forms. The 
long poem has made a comeback, but it sel- 
dom exceeds 150 lines, due to the limitations 
of the monorhyme scheme. Al-Mal@ika (Iraq) 
and Salah ‘Abd as-Sabir (Egypt, d. 1982) are 
foremost among the pioneers in this field. Simi- 
larly, the poetic play has enjoyed a revival at 
the hand of poets like ‘Abd as-Sabar, "Ahmad 
Suwaylam (b. 1942), and ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti Hijazi 
(Egypt, b. 1935), now that it has been released 
from the restraints of the old meter. In the area 
of concrete poetry, several experiments have 
been made with the visual impact of the poem 
on the page. 

Attempts to forge distinctive new forms 
have not all resulted in innovative poetry. The 
muwassah lit. ‘ornamented scarf’, for instance, 
is a verse form which was devised in Andalusia 
at the end of the 3rd century A.H., but which 
flourished in the sth century A.H. It heavily 
depended on music and showed great variation 
of meter and rhyme schemes. Poets often mixed 
more than one meter in the same stanza. The 
muwassah is made up of several stanzas that 
follow an identical pattern in meter or meters, 
and in the rhyme scheme. It is written in two- 
hemistich lines of unequal length, and a case of 
tasri is found in most of the lines. 

Basically written to be sung, this exception- 
ally ornate form gives an atmosphere of play- 
fulness and mirth. The influence of this form on 
free verse is limited to the fact that the revival 
of the art of the muwassah in modern times 
was a link in the chain of experimentation with 
the form of the Arabic poem, as it established 
the possibility of having hemistichs of different 


lengths in the same poem. Yet, it is not a free 
form of verse. One might say that it is even 
more restricted than the two-hemistich form 
in its rigid and elaborate composition. What at 
first sight would appear to have been a great 
revolution in poetic form was in fact nothing 
more than a clever attempt by the muwassah 
poet to apply Arabic words to certain musi- 
cal tunes. Formal poetry remained untouched 
by this attempt, which could not breach its 
‘sacred’ laws (Jayyusi 1977:556). 

Some proponents of the new poetry con- 
tinue to use an irregular blend of rhymed and 
unrhymed verse, while others use a pattern of 
long and short lines. Many are basically tradi- 
tional poems modernized by simply cutting the 
traditional line into several ones on the page. 
Hijazi’s lines can be cited as an example: 


?anada ya zamana I-hurriyyab 

-aShadu miladaka ft d-dulmah 

wa-uganni li-s-sari ftha 

li-l-mayyiti fi a‘la gimmah 

‘O Time of freedom, here I witness your 
moment of birth in the dark; singing to him 
who departs, who dies at his peak’ 


Contemporary Arabic poets continue to experi- 
ment with great audacity, both in rhyme and 
rhythm. Yet, the Arab ear still cherishes an 
innate yearning for the music of the poetic 
heritage. 
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Romani > Gypsy Arabic 


Root 
1. THE NOTION OF ROOT 


Root as an abstract linguistic unit (morpheme) 
may be seen as a common element in the nomi- 
nal, verbal, adjectival, adverbial, and, to a cer- 
tain degree, prepositional systems of Arabic. It 
is defined as an ordered set of consonants; vow- 
els play a different role in the word derivation. 
Another role is played by the pattern, which 
represents the structure of the word itself (this 
structure is then filled in by the root and vocali- 
zation). Roots containing the phonemes w, y, 
and ’ are considered weak (undergoing various 
morphonological changes). Roots can consist 
of two, three, four, five, and sometimes six 
consonants. Monoliteral roots are exclusively 
prepositions and other particles, which can 
also be bi- and triliteral. At the level of autose- 
mantic words, nominal and verbal roots can 
be distinguished, the basic difference between 
the two being that the verbal roots take part 
in extensive word — derivation, while nomi- 
nal roots are usually connected with a limited 
number of derived words (the derivative means 
being most commonly limited to the adjectival 
> nisba -iyyun). The basic form from which the 
derivatives are derived is sometimes difficult to 
reduce to the form of a consonantal root. Bi- 
literal roots are mostly prepositions and other 
particles, as well as a small group of nouns, usu- 
ally said to belong to the basic vocabulary, such 
as body organs, family members, etc. (~ bira- 
dicalism). According to Fleisch (1961:248, 252- 
254, with a full list), there are 37 biliteral 
words which can be identified with their root 
(e.g. yadun ‘hand’). Triliteral and quadrilit- 
eral roots are verbal and nominal; roots with 
more than four radicals are almost exclusively 
nominal and often onomatopoetic in meaning. 
Autosemantic words have mostly three or more 
radicals, synsemantic words have one or two 
radicals, sometimes three, especially in the case 
of pseudoprepositions like fawgqa ‘above’ (root 
f-w-q). The roots in which these pseudoprepo- 
sitions appear usually have an inventory of 
derivational patterns (> preposition). 


The structure of the triliteral root is mostly 
1-2-3 (e.g. k-t-b ‘to write’), but a frequent type 
is also 1-2-2 (the so-called geminated roots, 
e.g. m-r-r ‘to pass’). 

A great number of 1-2-1-2 types of roots 
(such as w-s-w-s) occur within the quadrilit- 
eral roots. These often carry descriptive (ono- 
matopoeic) meaning (waswasa ‘to whisper’) 
or belong to loanwords (~ sound symbolism). 
Within the quadriliteral root, many elements 
like semivowels or coronal sonorants occur. 
Some authors regard these elements as taking 
part in the root extension. 

In case the word consists of just one conso- 
nant, a root is usually not distinguished. But 
there are some words in Arabic apart from 
particles and prepositions that may be regarded 
as monoconsonantal, e.g. fi ‘mouth’. For a list 
of possibly monoconsonantal words in Semitic, 
see Olmo-Lete (1998). 


2. ROOT AS SEMANTIC BASIS 


Roots (especially triliteral and verbal ones) are 
usually viewed as the semantic basis of a group 
of words derived from them. The consonants 
of the root form a skeleton on which the vow- 
els are intercalated and affixes are added. By 
these means, words such as KaTaBa ‘he wrote’, 
yaKTuBu ‘he is writing/he will write’, KiTaBun 
‘book’, KuTuBun ‘books’, KiTaBatun ‘writing’, 
maKTaBatun ‘library’ are formed from the root 
k-t-b. On average, about 17 forms are derived 
from a root, while the potential number is sev- 
eral times higher. Based on this phenomenon, 
the Semitic languages are sometimes described 
as introflective, ie., — inflection takes place 
not only by (mainly desinential) affixes (>7irab 
‘desinential flexion’) but also by restructuring 
the word in the manner indicated above. One 
could say that the root plays the role of the 
lexical morpheme, while the vocalization and 
affixes take part in the morphological > deriva- 
tion from the semantic basis. In nonconcatena- 
tive (autosegmental) morphology (McCarthy 
1986; > morphology), the set of morphemes 
(tiers) consists of the template (bare prosodic 
pattern), the root (consonantal melody), the 
vocalism (vocalic melody), and the affixes (con- 
sisting of both prosodic and melodic units). 
The specific tiers are put together by the tier 
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conflation. An example of such an approach is 
given in Figure r. 


Figure 1. Tier conflation for the word kutiba 
‘he/it was written’ 


consonantal tier k t b (root) 
| | | 
skeletal tier CV CV C (pattern) 
| | 
vowel tier u i (vocalism) 


The OCP rule (see Sec. 4, below), as formu- 
lated by McCarthy (1986), does not allow 
repetition of adjacent consonants in the root. 
However, words with reduplicated final con- 
sonant are well attested in the vocabulary (e.g. 
sababun ‘reason, cause’). In his analysis, these 
are derived from underlyingly biconsonantal 
roots (s-b), and reduplicated consonants appear 
on the surface as a result of multiple association 
proceeding from left to right (see Fig. 2): 


Figure 2. Reduplicated roots 


C V C vVeCc 


The left-to-right direction prevents the system 
from deriving words like *sasabun, a formation 
that is not attested in the lexicon. 

The frequency of the different groups of roots 
(al-Bawwab a.o. 1996) is given in Table r. 


Table 1. Frequency of groups of roots 


General Verbal roots 
Biliteral II5 ro) 
Triliteral 7,198 55590 
Quadriliteral 35739 1,830 
Quinquiliteral 295 fo) 
Total 11,347 7,420 


These figures should be taken as relative and as 
suggesting only the proportions of the individ- 
ual groups of roots. Greenberg (1950) collected 
from Classical Arabic dictionaries only 3,775 
triliteral verbal roots. However, most of these 
figures seem to have been collected in a pan- 
historic way, reflecting the roots as they were 
used during the evolution of Arabic from the 


emergence of the Classical Arabic until today, 
without any chronological distinction of the 
various stages of the language. 

According to Herdan (1962), there are statis- 
tical limits to the possible number of triliteral 
roots that can occur in Arabic. Taking into 
account all the possible constraints and the 
exclusion of w and y, the theoretical maximum 
number of all the possible combinations of 
consonants within the triliteral verbal roots is 
6,332 (Herdan 1962:51-53). 


3. ROOTS AND DERIVATION 


The main role of the root is its function in word 
derivation (see, for example, Beesley 1999; 
Kiraz 1999). Beesley (1999) gives the following 
examples of templates: 


DefineForml: C V C V C 

DefineFormlII: CV C X VC 

DefineFormIV: %’ V C C V C (the %’ represents 
the underlying glottal stop) 

DefinePerfectActive: [a*]*V 

Etc.; 

[Ktb & Forml & PerfectActive] katab 


The principal domain of the derivation based 
on the root is the verbal system. The entire sys- 
tem, with its opposition of perfect (kataba) vs. 
imperfect indicative (yaktubu), the verbal meas- 
ures (derived verbal stems/forms, such as Form 
II kattaba; Form Il kdtaba; Form X istaktaba), 
and the system of participles and verbal sub- 
stantives, is based on the root. Derivation is 
very stable and predictable for most of its mem- 
bers; for the verbal substantives, such stability 
is missing at the basic verbal pattern, or Form 
I (in this case, the number of possible patterns 
is relatively high; cf. Fleisch 1979:15 5-160; > 
verbal noun). 

Another obvious domain where the root is 
employed is the system of the so-called broken 
(inner) plurals (> number), which are created 
by means of intercalation of vowels and other 
affixes also (e.g., sg. Ritabun > pl. kutubun 
‘book > books’; sg. sadiqun > ’asdiqa@u ‘friend 
> friends’). For a detailed analysis, see, for 
instance, Ratcliffe (1998). Historically, these 
plurals can be seen as former — collectives (cf. 
Petraéek 1960-1964). This may also be illus- 
trated by several words in which the singular 
is a marked form (such as ‘arabun ‘Arabs’ vs. 
‘arabiyyun ‘Arab, Arabic’). 
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Arabic also exhibits a tendency to organ- 
ize the lexicon according to various forms of 
derivation. Thus, the form miKTaBun serves as 
the name of an instrument (miFtaHun ‘key’), 
the form KaTTaBun as the name of a profes- 
sion (najjdrun ‘carpenter’), maKTaBun as the 
name of a place (maKTaBun ‘a place/position 
where writing takes place: writing table, desk/ 
office’), etc. The internal structure is also used 
for the formation of > diminutives (KiTaBun 
> KuTayBun) or > elatives ('aKTaBu), as well 
as other types of nouns. The highest stability of 
this type of derivation may be observed espe- 
cially in the verbs, diminutives, and elatives. 
Other types of derivation are not as productive 
as the ones mentioned. However, the notion 
of the root and vocalization as separate layers 
with different roles can be applied to the vast 
majority of them. 

There are, however, limits as to where such a 
type of derivation is employed. In fact, it is func- 
tional only in tri- and quadriliteral roots. There 
is no such derivation in monoliteral roots. The 
system of templates applies to biliteral roots 
only if the > weak verbs are considered to be 
based on biliteral roots (i.e. not containing a 
semivowel in the deep level of the root). The 
main domain of the system is triliteral and 
quadriliteral roots, where it functions with 
remarkable predictability. Outside these limits, 
there are various constraints on the occurrence 
of a derivation. When a quinquiliteral root, for 
instance, takes part in such a derivation, espe- 
cially in the case of broken plurals, one of the 
root consonants is elided, as in barnamijun > 
baradmiju ‘program > programs’, in order to fit 
into the quadriliteral derivational templates. 
In such cases, mainly liquids, laryngeals, and 
nasals on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th position are 
elided, i.e. mainly sounds that can be charac- 
terized as nonconsonantal and nonvocalic (for 
details, see Moujib 1998). This limit can also be 
observed in the incorporation of loanwords into 
the Arabic derivational system: root segmenta- 
tion of loanwords and full integration of the 
loanword into the derivational system are pos- 
sible only when a loanword has three or four 
consonants (e.g., tilifizyon > talfazatun/tilfazun 
‘television’ and a possible verb talfaza ‘to watch 
television’; filmun/filmun ‘film, movie’ > pl. 
-aflamun; Tunisian Arabic: das ‘shower’ > verb 
dawwa§ ‘to take a shower’, with insertion of a 
semivowel in a triliteral pattern). 


4. ROOT AT SURFACE LEVEL 


The root as an abstract unit appears only at 
the deep level; its manifestation at the surface 
level is indirect. Its existence can be proved by 
two arguments, the first being the OCP rule 
(> Obligatory Contour Principle), the second 
one the mental representation of the root. 
The structure of the verbal roots has some 
limitations. These were known already to Arab 
linguists in the Middle Ages. Although the 
phenomenon has been discussed before (e.g. 
AeScoly 1939; Cantineau 1960:199-202), the 
starting point for the current discussion is 
usually considered to be the work of Green- 
berg (1950). Greenberg showed that Arabic 
consonants divide into sections of homorganic 
consonants that tend not to co-occur within 
the same root, especially not at ‘contact’ posi- 
tions within the root, like 1-2 or 2-3. Accord- 
ing to McCarthy (1986), this tendency can be 
accounted for in terms of constraints against 
repeating homorganic consonants as an appli- 
cation of the OCP. 

In nonconcatenative morphology, the OCP 
can be summarized as follows. In a given 
autosegmental tier (root), adjacent autoseg- 
ments (i.e. consonants created at a close place 
of articulation) are prohibited. The major co- 
occurrence classes are: 


i. Labials (b, f, m) 

ii. Coronal obstruents (t, d, t, d, t, d, s, zs, d, 
§) 
iii. Velars (k, g, q) 

iv. Gutturals (x, g, b, % h, ’) 


v. Coronal sonorants (1, r, 7) 


Consonants of these classes co-occur freely 
with consonants from other classes but tend 
not to co-occur with consonants from within 
their class, with two exceptions: velars cannot 
co-occur with the uvular approximants (x, ), 
but they can co-occur with other gutturals; 
among the coronal obstruents, fricatives and 
obstruents are more likely to co-occur than 
two fricatives or two occlusives. It should, 
however, be kept in mind that these constraints 
are much looser with nominal roots. Note that 
this rule is also violated in case of the redupli- 
cated final consonant; in this theory, the 1-2-2 
type of root is regarded as underlyingly 1-2 
with spreading of the 2 to the empty C-slot 
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in a triliteral pattern. Also the crossing of an 
underlyingly 1-2 root is prohibited (formations 
of the type 1-2-1). The domain (autosegmen- 
tal tier) of this rule is the root, but across the 
morpheme boundaries, these constraints are 
not valid. Thus, while a root of the type m-b-3 
is impossible, a formation consisting of prefix 
(e.g. mu-) and a root beginning with b- is quite 
common (mu-BdRakK-un ‘blessed’). 

There are a number of exceptions to these 
rules (for a summary, see, e.g., Zaborski 1996). 
One could say that most of these violations 
consist of words with some emotional charge 
(e.g. tata ‘to wrong a person, to tyrannize’) or 
even onomatopoetic (gaqqa ‘to croak, crow’). 

It should be noted that the violations of the 
OCP principle are not very frequent in contem- 
porary texts. For instance, while combinations 
like g-h in verbal roots do occur in dictionaries 
of Classical Arabic (three with this combination 
on the position 1-2 in de Biberstein-Kazimirski 
[1860], two of them verbal roots), they are 
very rare in contemporary Modern Standard 
Arabic. In a corpus of fifty million words, only 
one such instance of a verbal root has been 
found as an explanation of an archaic word 
(apart from foreign words such as birmingham 
‘Birmingham’). This means that such violations 
may be expected especially in words with some 
additional (often emotional) semantic charge. 

Other OCP violations are found in instances 
like the assimilation of the definite article 
(Watson 2002:220; the tier conflation takes 
place before the assimilation, which erases the 
phonological cue for morphemic distinction), 
various types of assimilation in the dialects 
of Arabic (cf. Watson 2002:222-224), etc. It 
should be noted that all of these OCP violations 
resolved by assimilations take place across the 
morpheme boundaries, i.e. across the bounda- 
ries of the autosegmental tiers, where normally 
the OCP rule should apply. 

It should also be noted that the rule seems to 
be dynamic and to change in the course of time. 
The dynamicity of the rule can be illustrated 
also by the fact that other Semitic languages 
may have OCP rules of their own: the OCP rule 
on emphatic consonants in Akkadian (Geers 
1945), for instance, does not apply in Arabic 
or Hebrew. However, there has as yet been no 
study of the dynamicity of this rule in Arabic, 
taking into account the historical development 
of the language. 


The mental representation of the root (its 
existence in the minds of the speakers of Arabic) 
has been proven several times, both by experi- 
ments and empirical data. Prunet, Béland, and 
Idrissi (2000) show the mental representation 
of the root in Arabic/Semitic in the metathesis 
in aphasic speech which takes place within 
the root domain, while the pattern remains 
unchanged (e.g., miNTaQatun ‘area, region’ > 
*mil NaQatun; iH-ti-MaLun ‘probability’ > 
*tH-ti-LaMun; etc.). 

There are a number of phonological proc- 
esses that take place within the root. Among 
them, the most prominent are serialization of 
consonants and > metathesis. Serialization of 
consonants means that within the phonological 
correlations, it is possible for the consonants 
to change without changing the meaning of 
the root (e.g. d-r-r/t-r-r ‘to spread, sprinkle’). 
According to Maizel’ (1983), there are four 
such series (basically similar to the co-occur- 
rence classes mentioned above; classes iii and iv 
would merge). 

Metathesis within the root denotes the inter- 
change of the root consonants, such as baws 
— wabas — wisb ‘mob, rabble, crowd’. For 
details, see Maizel’ (1983). 


5. THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE 
ROOT 


The question of the original form of the root 
has been raised many times, mostly within a 
+ Semitic and > Afro-Asiatic context. There 
are two main hypotheses: biliteralism (most 
frequently with a vocalic complement) and 
triliteralism (— biradicalism; > stem). The main 
arguments of the biliteralist hypothesis are the 
alternations in the Semitic/Arabic root, the 
biliteral substantives, biliteral forms of weak 
verbs, the supposed biliteral character of Afro- 
Asiatic, and the ‘root determinatives’ in Indo- 
European. 

The root in Arabic exhibits a great number 
of alternations of consonants at various posi- 
tions (most frequently at the position R,, but 
occasionally also at R, and rarely at R,) while 
retaining the same or similar meaning. For 
instance, the roots j-b-b, j-b-z, j-b-l, j-y-b, 
I-j-b, etc. have a similar meaning ‘to cut, divide 
into several pieces’. Such alternations can 
be observed also in other Semitic languages. 
These alternations are explained by the original 
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biconsonantal character of the root in Proto- 
Semitic or by very common alternations of 
Arabic consonants, mostly based on phono- 
logical grounds (these cover especially alterna- 
tions like t/t, t/d, t/t, etc.; see the serialization 
of consonants as described by Maizel’ 1983). 
An extreme application of the thesis of the 
original biconsonantal character of the root 
is found in Ehret (1995), who believes that 
the third consonant has a derivative meaning 
similar to the root determinatives in Indo- 
European (e.g. R,; = h: amplificative; R, = 
r: diffusive; R, = ft iterative; etc.). The system 
of root extensions as presented by Ehret has a 
function similar to the verbal extension in the 
derived verbal Forms. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of the reliability of his data, the fact that 
the alternations also take place at the position 
of R, and R, is not explained. Voigt (1988) is 
inclined to explain these alternations on the 
basis of phonetic/phonological considerations. 
For instance, for a QD basis (to which a third 
consonant can be added), alternations with 
Q and D (thus alternating the basis itself) are 
found. Thus, the consonant series at the posi- 
tion of the first radical could be q/g/k/g/x, and 
the series at the R, position could be d/z/s/s/s/d/t 
(Voigt 1988:69). 

In Bohas (1998), based on the analysis of 
the Arabic roots in de Biberstein-Kazimirski 
(1860), the lexicon (i.e. the ‘root’ system) is 
structured in the following way (> lexicon: 
matrix and etymon model): 


i. Matrix: Nonordered combination of fea- 
tures (labial, coronal, velar, uvular, pha- 
ryngeal, glottal) in a large semantic field; in 
other words, combination of two places of 
articulation; the OCP works at the level of 
features; 

ii. Etymon: Nonordered combination of two 
consonants/phonemes emerging according 
to the matrix and representing the same 
semantic charge; e.g. e{8, 8} = jasSa, Sajja 
‘to break’; the OCP works at the level of 
phonemes; 

iii. Roots: Combinations of the output of ety- 
mons with the skeleton and apophonic 
vowel; the OCP works as mentioned in Sec- 
tion 4. 


In both Voigt and Bohas’ analyses, processes 
of serialization and metathesis as described by 
Maizel’ (1983) should be taken into account. 


It should be noted that in these alternations, 
Arabic has the leading position among other 
Semitic languages. This may be due to the 
number of (consonantal) roots attested in vari- 
ous languages, whose number in Arabic is by 
far the largest among the Semitic languages, 
but also due to the approach that collects all 
the roots of the language without taking into 
consideration the historical data. 

The biconsonantal words in Arabic (such as 
yadun ‘hand’, abun ‘father’, damun ‘blood’; 
for a detailed list, see Fleisch 1961:252-254) 
cover semantic fields usually labeled as mem- 
bers of the basic vocabulary (body parts, rela- 
tives, etc.) and thus interpreted as reflecting 
ancient stages of the language. Often, these 
words are assigned to the 1-2-2 type of root 
(e.g. lubbun ‘heart’) or to roots containing 
weak consonants (w, y, ?). This has led many 
authors to the conclusion that they reflect the 
original form of words in Proto-Semitic (CVC). 
Others (e.g. Voigt 1988:61-67) prefer to recon- 
struct the relevant protoform as containing one 
of the weak consonants, just as this is done 
for the explanation of the paradigmatic changes 
in the weak verbs, positing semivowels w and y 
at the deep level). 

The supposedly biliteral character of Afro- 
Asiatic, used by some scholars to demonstrate 
the originally biliteral character of the root in 
Semitic, is challenged by many others. One 
could say that currently there are two principal 
schools in opposition to each other, and no 
consensus has been reached as yet. 

The problem of the original form of the root 
in Proto-Semitic seems to be far from being 
solved. The only assertion that can be made is 
that when the Semitic languages separated from 
the Afro-Asiatic common stock, they possessed 
both biliteral and triliteral roots, and the trilit- 
eral type was probably prevailing. 
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PETR ZEMANEK (Charles University) 


Rugq‘a 


Rug‘a lit. ‘piece of paper’ is a script which orig- 
inated in the Ottoman chancery. It is known in 
that context as riq‘a (also rik‘a, rika), not to be 
confused with rigd‘ (the plural of ruq‘a), one of 
the ‘proportioned’ scripts (— tulut). This script 
is said to have developed from diwani (divani), 
the chancery script of the Ottoman Empire and 
represents an adaptation of the Persian ta‘lig (> 
nasta‘liq), most probably in the second half of 
the r2th/r8th century. 

It is said to have developed from diwani by 
simplifying its letter forms to such a point that 
there is little visible resemblance between these 
scripts. Ruq‘a, however, is much smaller, has 
straight and short ascenders, and is almost 
completely divested of the very pronounced, 
long, and left-sloping head-serif. 

Ruq‘a became a standard script used for pri- 
vate correspondence and other purposes first 
among the Turks and later throughout the 
Arab world east of Tripolitania. It was also 
used for full texts, though rarely (Gacek and 
Yaycioglu 1998:42, 62). 

Mahmud Kemal Inal, the author of Son 
hattlar, a biographical dictionary of calligra- 
phers, devotes an entire chapter to the masters 
of this script, who, as expected, were mainly 
high government officials (Schimmel 1984:23). 
Ruq‘a underwent a major reform in the hands 
of Mumtaz Bik (Beg), otherwise known as 
Mumtaz Afandi (Mumtaz Efendi; d. 1287/ 
1871), a master calligrapher at the court of Sul- 
tan ‘Abd al-Majid, and later Muhammad ‘Izzat 
Afandi (Mehmet Izzet Efendi; d. 1320/1902); 
hence, it came to be known as Mumtaz Efendi 
rik‘asi or Babi Ali rik‘asi, and Izzet Efendi 
rik‘asi (Derman 1998:20). 

In the Arab world, the main exponents of 
ruq‘a were ‘Abd ar-Raziq ‘Awad al-Misri, Najib 
Hawawini, Muhammad ‘Abd _ ar-Rahman, 
‘Abd ar-Raziq Salim, Ahmad al-Husayni, and 
Muhammad al-Kurdi (‘Afifi 1980:154). An 
informal version of ruq‘a used for rapid writ- 
ing is known in Turkish as ruq‘a girmasi (rik‘a 
kirmasi) or ‘broken’ ruq‘a (Zakariya 1979:29). 

Although there are a number of modern 
albums of calligraphy presenting the ruq‘a script, 
there is very little written on this script, its his- 
tory, and salient characteristics (Muhammad 
1980). The only, and, one should add, very 
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useful, manual of ruq‘a for Western students 
was made by T.F. Mitchell and published in 
1953 (see Fig. 1). According to Derman, ruq‘a 
was always written with a reed pen whose nib 
was less than 1 mm wide (Derman 1998:20), 
and was always devoid of vocalization. 

The spaces between letters and words in 
ruq‘a are equal. From the basic four letters 
(Calif, ba, ‘ayn, and nan) the calligrapher can 
design all the letters of the alphabet. Thus, the 


letter b@ is transformed into the letter kaf by 
adding an 7alif at the start. The letter dal is 
drawn by omitting the last half of the letter ba 
(AI-Ali 1988:34). 

Examining various specimens of ruq‘a, one 
notices the following: the two diacritical points 
(for ta’, gaf, and yd’) are represented by a short 
horizontal line, and the three points (in ta’ and 
Sin) by an inverted tick. The sin and sim may be 
seriffed but have no ‘teeth (denticles)’. No other 
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Figure 1. Ruq‘a specimen (Mitchell 1953:113) 
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letters (alif, lam, td, etc) are seriffed, and the 
freestanding ’alif is very short, while some let- 
ters in a word have a tendency to descend onto 
the baseline. Furthermore, except for the final 
forms of mim, jim/b@/xa@, and ‘ayn/gayn, other 
letters such as ra’, gaf, lam, nin, and waw, 
with the traditional well-defined descenders, 
are written on the baseline. 

A number of letters have very different forms 
depending on their position in a word (initial, 
medial, final). These include sin, dad, kaf, qaf, 
nun, and ha’. Furthermore, some letters in their 
final or isolated positions (e.g. sin, dad, qdf, 
niin) assimilate their diacritical points (one or 
two) into a final stroke (‘penon’), attached to 
their tails. Finally, the numerals two and three 
in ruq‘a have specific forms: C and t (Mitchell 


1953:107). 

Although it was never used in printing, rug‘a 
has survived to this day in the Arab world as 
the preferred script for correspondence and 
ordinary purposes of writing. 
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Sabab 


The word sabab literally means ‘a cord or 
ligature’, often ‘a tent rope’, signifying the tight 
structural bond between the fabric of the tent 
and the peg. In the Arab sciences, this concept 
has been exploited metaphorically in a number 
of ways, in prosody as the name for part of a 
metrical unit (another element being the watid 
lit. ‘tent peg’), in philosophy to denote a logical 
‘cause’ or ‘reason’, and more generally (e.g. in 
law) for anything connected with or provid- 
ing access to something else, such as relatives, 
dependents, or assets. In grammar it was first 
used by Stbawayhi (late 2nd/8th century) to 
refer to a semantic link between syntactic ele- 
ments which produces a number of apparently 
irregular inflections. Thus, alongside the normal 
zaydun lagitu ’axahu ‘Zayd [independent case 
as topic] I met his brother [comment sentence]’ 
= ‘I met Zayd’s brother’, we find zaydan laqitu 
-axahu ‘Zayd [dependent] I met his brother 
[explanatory sentence]’, where the dependent 
form of zaydan is accounted for by its being 
‘semantically linked’ (min sababihi) to ’axahu 
‘his brother’, the true object of the verb (Siba- 
wayhi, Kitab, I, 32 Derenbourg/I, 43 Bulaq). 
The semantic link is almost always indicated 
by an anaphoric pronoun, usually suffixed 
(such as ’axdhu ‘his brother’ in the example 
above), although occasionally reference may 
be through a ‘concealed’ pronoun (damir mus- 
tatir), e.g. ’anta fa-ndur “you, look [you]!”, 
where the 2nd person masculine singular agent 
pronoun is incorporated in the imperative verb 
[u]ndur ‘look!’, or even by simple lexical rep- 


etition, as in the verse /a ’ard I-mawta yasbiqu 
l-mawta Say’un ‘I do not think death, anything 
will outrun death’, where the second instance 
of ‘death’ would, in prose, be replaced by 
the pronoun, scil. yasbiqubu ‘will outrun it’. 
That the pronoun is an essential feature of the 
construction is shown in the counterexample 
*ma zaydun muntaliqan ’abu ‘amrin ‘Zayd 
[topic], "Abu ‘Amr’s father is not going away 
[comment sentence]’ (Stbawayhi, Kitab, I, 24 
Derenbourg/I, 31 Bulaq), which is disallowed 
even when it is known for a fact that Aba ‘Amr 
is Zayd’s father (scil. *abuhu), contrast md zay- 
dun muntaliqan ’abubu ‘Zayd, his father is not 
going away’, where muntaliqan has dependent 
case as the negated predicate of ‘Zayd’ gram- 
matically, but is logically the negated predicate 
of ‘his father’, with a marked semantic link. 
The most common occurrence of this phe- 
nomenon is the construction later called the na‘t 
sababi ‘semantically linked adjective’. Compare 
the regular adjectival agreement in marartu bi- 
rajulin basanin ‘I passed by a handsome man’, 
where hasanin ‘handsome’ agrees in gender, 
number, case, and definiteness with its head 
rajulin ‘man’ (masc. sg., obl., indef.), with the 
split agreement in marartu bi-rajulin hasanatin 
-ummuhu lit. ‘I passed by a man beautiful his 
mother’, i.e. ‘I passed by a man with a beautiful 
mother’, where basanatin agrees only in case 
and indefiniteness with its grammatical head 
rajulin (obl., indef.) and in gender and number 
with its logical head ’ummuhu (fem. sg.). This 
bidirectional agreement reflects the dual func- 
tion of the adjective: syntactically it is an 
attribute of ‘man’, semantically it is a predicate 
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of ‘mother’, and the connection (sabab) is 
manifested through the bound pronoun -hu in 
‘his mother’. 

An important subset of this structure is the 
so-called improper annexation, 7iddfa gayr 
baqigiyya, e.g. marartu bi-r-rajuli |-hasani I- 
wajhi lit. ‘I passed by the man, the handsome of 
face’, since it can be paraphrased in the ‘seman- 
tically linked’ form as *bi-r-rajuli I-hasani 
wajhuhu ‘by the man, the handsome his face’, 
although this pattern is rare (> ?iddfa). 

In an extension of the sabab construction, the 
‘semantic link’ is somewhat weaker, and Sib- 
awayhi terms it iltibds ‘involvement’. Thus, in 
marartu bi-rajulin muxdlitibi da@un lit. ‘I passed 
by a man, a sickness infecting him’ (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab, 1, 193 Derenbourg/I, 226 Bulag; Mosel 
1975:297), there is a sufficient ‘involvement’ 
between the head, rajulin, and the sickness, 
da@un, to permit the oblique case agreement in 
muxaliti- (definiteness agreement is neutralized 
in this situation). An even more complex rela- 
tionship is identified by Sibawayhi as ‘involved 
with something semantically linked’ (iltabasa 
bi-Say’in min sababihi), which we might regard 
as a transferred sabab, as in marartu bi-rajulin 
muxdlitin ’abahu da@un lit. ‘I passed by a man, a 
sickness affecting his father’, where the seman- 
tic link (sabab) is now with ‘his father’, abahu, 
itself the object of the participle muxdlitin, 
which in turn is ‘involved’ through da’un ‘sick- 
ness’ with the head rajulin, and agrees with it in 
oblique case and indefiniteness. 

Sibawayhi’s analysis of the ‘semantic link’ 
and its effect on agreement is part of his overall 
preoccupation with constituent boundaries at 
the phrase level; these are determined by the 
interplay of contrasts between +/—- agreement 
and +/— definiteness, marking inclusion in or 
exclusion from a constituent (see Carter 2002). 
Diachronic considerations as to the origins 
of the construction do not arise in the Arab 
sources, for which see Diem (1998), who shows, 
among other things, that attraction alone can- 
not account for the agreement features, nor can 
the structures be explained simply as deriva- 
tives of an underlying relative clause. 

It has to be said that later grammarians seem 
to have had little appetite for the speculations 
of Stbawayhi, and his broad notion of sabab 
has almost disappeared from the literature, 
being virtually restricted to the nat sababi 
construction described above (already by the 
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time of Ibn as-Sarraj [d. 316/929], Mitjaz 62). 
There was, to be sure, a continued interest in 
the cohesive function of anaphoric pronouns, 
which led to a profusion of terms for some- 
thing evidently taken for granted by Sibawayhi, 
since he does not use any of them, e.g. rabit(a) 
‘binder, tie’, > ‘Wid ‘referring element’, raji‘ 
‘returning element’, wusla ‘connector’, ‘ulga 
‘bond, attachment’. But the emphasis now is on 
the mechanism of predication: in the absence 
of a verbal copula in Arabic, these joining ele- 
ments were seen as the necessary link between 
subjects and predicates, a line of inquiry which 
no doubt resulted from the introduction of 
Greek logic into Arabic, raising issues which 
were scarcely perceptible when the Kitab was 
being composed. 
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Saj 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Saj‘ is commonly known as rhymed prose. It is 
said to have > rhyme but no > meter, distin- 
guishing it from poetry (garid), which features 
both rhyme and meter. Saj‘ is often associated 
with the text of the > Ouran, because large 
parts of the Ourdn were composed in this type 
of rhymed prose. (In her study of the early 
Quranic suras, Neuwirth (1981) expresses her 
doubt whether this rhyme can be considered 
saj‘.) 

The Arabic lexicographers usually derive the 
term saj° from the root s-j-‘ in its sense of 
the ‘cooing of doves’, although a different 
etymology cannot be excluded. According to 
al-Firuzabadi’s (d. 817/1414) Taj al-aris, s-j- 
can also be associated with ‘continuing an even, 
uniform course...following one order’ (transl. 
Lane 1863-1893:IV, 1309-1310). An endorse- 
ment for this etymology would be that saj* as 
such is not restricted to the production of one 
fixed sound type, as the association with coo- 
ing would suggest. The common denominator 
of both etymologies would be repetition, rather 
than a certain kind of sound. 


2. FORM OF SAjJ‘ 


Stewart (1990) develops a poetica for saj° on 
an empirical basis by analyzing the actual saj‘ 
structures in the Ouran. Alongside this analysis, 
he refers to the observations of medieval Arabic 
analysts like al-‘Askari (d. after 400/1010), Ibn 
alAtir (d. 637/1239), and al-Qalqasandi (d. 
821/1418) for a theoretical framework. The 
result is a mixture of a prescriptive and descrip- 
tive canon of saj‘. The rules of saj‘ as defined by 
Stewart can be summarized as follows: 


i. The rhyming phrases are called saj‘a, fasila, 
magqta‘, or qarina; 

ii. The rhyme of a saj‘a almost always ends in 
a consonant-sukzn cluster; 

iii. Luzam rhymes (i.e. rhymes based on more 
than one consonant) may occur; 

iv. Saj® structures (or saj‘ units, i.e. a series of 
saj‘as) may be introduced by a short line, 
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not rhyming with the following saj‘as and 
usually shorter than the saj‘as themselves; 
Stewart on his own accord calls this line a 
matla‘, thus creating an ambiguous termi- 
nology: in qgarid, the first line of the poem 
is also called matla, usually a line that 
shows double rhyme; the technical term 
might better be reserved for this use; 

v. The fundamental unit of a saj‘a is a word 
(lafda), rather than a syllable or a taf‘la 
(metrical foot or fixed combination of syl- 
lables); 

vi. The number of words per saj‘a is normally 
roughly equal within each saj° unit, but 
varying quantities do occur; if the number 
of words is not equal, it tends to increase 
within the saj‘ unit, producing what Stew- 
art calls ‘pyramidic’ constructions; 

vii. Saj‘ has a qualitative accent, especially in 
the final word or lafda; this would mean 
that verses like Q. 99/3 and 99/5 would 
have unexpected accents like this: ma@ laha 
and ’awh@ laha following the accents in 
parallel verse endings like zilzdlaha and 
-atqalaha; this shows that a word like laha 
is considered too short to be an independ- 
ent lafda, so it is combined with the pre- 
ceding word to form one lafda. 


Stewart concludes that in form saj‘ is “a com- 
plex interplay of accentual meter, rhyme, and 
morphological pattern”, producing “a type of 
composition distinct from both free prose (natr 
mursal) and syllabic verse (nagm)”. 

The accentual nature of meter in saj‘ might be 
questioned, but this view receives support from 
an unexpected side. Although saj‘ is usually lim- 
ited to prose texts, rhyming phrases within lines 
of poetry are not uncommon: Ibn ’Abi |-Isba‘ 
(d. 654/1256) in his Tahrir at-tabbir fi sind‘at 
as-Si‘r wa-n-natr wa-bayan ?ijaz al-Quran lists 
a few figures of assonance or internal rhyme in 
garid poetry. The terminology he uses is quite 
complicated, and seems to depend on whether 
or not the internal rhyme coincides with the 
rhyme of the poem (raw7) and on the way the 
saj‘as are distributed over the taf‘ilas. 

The relevant categories that Ibn ’Abi |-Isba‘ 
distinguishes are tasji° and tarsi‘. In tasji° the 
sajas share the rhyme with the rawi of the 
poem, the dominant end rhyme. Ibn ’Abi |-"Isba‘ 
observes that in the two examples he cites, the 
meter of some of the saj‘as is unsound (ba‘d 
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-ajz@ihi gayr muttazina zinatan ‘arudiyyatan). 
The two examples are from Aba Tammam 
(d. 231/845): 


tajalla bihi rusdi wa-atrat bihi yadi |! wa-fada [or: 
taba] bihi tamdi wa-awra bihi zandi 

‘Through him my guidance became clear [to me], 
through him my hand // became generous, through 
him my dried puddle flooded, through him my fire 
sticks gave sparks’ (meter tawil, rhyme -di; Diwan 
I, 293) 


and from Dik al-Jinn (d. 236/850): 


burru l?ibabi wasimabu barru al-iyabi karimahu 
mahdu n-nisdbi samimah(u) 


‘Free in its skin and beautiful, obedient and noble 
in returning, pure and unmixed of origin’ (meter 
kamil, rhyme -abi...imuhu; Diwan 154) 


These examples are in fact metrically sound, 
but we do not know what versions Ibn Abi 
I-Isba‘ had in front of him. If he explicitly 
deems his versions metrically unsound, it would 
support Stewart’s opinion that the accentual 
rhythm dominates in saj‘, rather than the quan- 
titative garid type, even in cases when saj‘ is 
incorporated in poetry. Ibn ’Abi |-Isba‘ makes a 
similar observation in the chapter about tars7‘, 
which resembles tasji‘: “The tarsi in the form 
of saj‘ consists of nonmetrical parts because saj‘ 
occurs in some of its parts” (wa-l-musajja‘ min 
at-tarsi‘ ajz@ gayr ‘artidiyya li-wuqu' as-saj‘ ft 
ba‘d al-ajz@). 

So in Ibn Abi I-Isba’s view, these figures of 
speech share the unsoundness of meter. The 
main difference between tasji* and tarsi‘ seems 
to be that in tarsi the saj‘as differ in rhyme 
from the end rhyme of the verse, thus produc- 
ing the kind of independent, nonrhyming seg- 
ments that Stewart calls matla‘, albeit on the 
wrong side of the saj‘ unit; these segments can 
be read as matla‘, though, if the reading of the 
saj‘ units starts at a different point in the line. 
The saj‘as in the two examples by “Abia Tam- 
mam and Dik al-Jinn coincide with the end of 
every second foot. 


3. HISTORY OF SAJ‘ 


Beeston (1974) associates saj‘ with earlier forms 
of parallellismus membrorum in Old Egyptian, 
Ugaritic, Akkadian, and Hebrew. It is not 
clear whether or how this tradition survived 
the ages to reappear in Arabic literature, but it 
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certainly might reflect a general Semitic literary 
form of expression. The oldest samples of saj‘ 
in Arabic are attributed to the kubhdn (pre- 
Islamic shamans), who used it for soothsaying 
and enchanting. Another example for its use 
is a series of statements by Jum‘a and Hind, 
daughters of al-Xass, who in pre-Islamic times 
were asked by al-Qulammas al-Kinani about 
qualities and defects in camels, horses, goats, 
clouds, and men and women. This resulted in a 
number of monologues in rhymed prose in the 
Balagat an-nis@, collected by "Ahmad ibn Abi 
Tahir (d. 280/893). Both of these examples are 
indications for the original functions of saj‘: 
performative (enchanting) language, and mne- 
motechnic support (see below). 

Apart from its functional purpose, sa has 
an obvious artistic purpose as well: the use 
of adorned and formally structured language 
elevates utterances above everyday speech. 
In a genre like the dirge (martiya), which is 
closely related to the early performative lament 
(niyaba), one finds phrases that appear to have 
been originally conceived as saj‘ within the con- 
text of a niydha, creating internal rhyme (tars7‘) 
(Borg 1997:97). A niyaba structured in saj and 
with the typical formulas of saj‘ is: 


laqad kunta sabiha |l-adim, mani‘a |-harim, ‘adima 
s-silm, fadila I-bilm [luzim!], wariya z-zindad, rafia 
l“imad... 

‘You were healthy of skin, strong in defending 
private quarters, powerful in establishing peace, 
outstanding in kindness, caring for the wood fire, 
an elevated support...’ 


In martiyas, similar saj‘ structures can be found, 
e.g. 


bammalu 7?alwiyatin Sahbhadu ?anjiyatin qattau 
-awdiyatin... 


‘A bearer of banners, a [reliable] witness to secrets, 
often crossing wadis...’ (Borg 1997:88) 


and 


yahdi r-rail(a) ?ida daga s-sabil(u) bibim nahda 
t-talil(i) [li-sabi l-amri rakkaba] 


‘He leads the fighting front when their way forward 
becomes narrow, [like] a high hill [always prepared 
to face difficulties]’ (Borg 1997:84-85) 


In Arabic prose, saj° developed into a domi- 
nant means of expression in almost every field 
of ’adab literature: book titles are often in 
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saj, and as saj° found its way into episto- 
lography, letters, both official and unofficial, 
theoretical treatises, and other works that can 
be categorized as belletrie likewise are often 
in saj’. Saj° became the epitome of embel- 
lished language, creating an opportunity to 
exhibit lexical virtuosity as well as demonstrat- 
ing the writer’s broad knowledge of Arabic 
language and culture. Starting from the 11th 
century with the famous al-Hariri (d. 516/ 
1122), saj° came into use for a new genre in 
Arabic literature, the maqdma. The stylistic 
feature of parallel assonance in the maqama 
developed quickly, and the genre became and 
remained popular until far into the zoth cen- 
tury, all over the Islamic world, from India to 
Spain. 

Objections against saj‘ as being artificial date 
back to the r4th-century scholar Ibn Xaldin 
(d. 808/1406), but more recently the Orientalist 
Hamilton Gibb defended it as a stylistic means 
that contributed to the liveliness of the narra- 
tive. When in the r9th century the Arab world 
first discovered the Western genres of the novel 
and the short story, the maqama—and with it 
the use of saj‘—proved to be the ideal medium 
to adapt Arabic narrative prose to these Euro- 
pean models, because its main purpose (story- 
telling) could be used for European genres. In 
this way, the maqama bridged the gap between 
Western content and Arabic form. 

Storytelling in the Arabic tradition obviously 
knew pure prose forms, as in The Arabian 
nights, but probably this medium was consid- 
ered too plain and too folkloristic to allow it 
to be used in prestigious literature, creating a 
gap for which the maqama form was ideally fit. 
A typical feature of the magdma was its comi- 
cal intent, which could of course be supported 
by hilarious form features. A composer of 
maqamat like Bayram at-Tuinisi (1893-1961) 
used rhyme to underline comic situations, as in 
his maqama funtgrafiya, in which he forces a 
rhyme between the words al-xayr and madra- 
sat...al-furayr ‘Ecole...des Fréres’, or gawm 
‘people’ and tawm (i.e. tum) ‘garlic’, probably 
to emphasize the class difference between an 
upstriving lower-class boy who becomes friends 
with an upper-class youth, who does not know 
Arabic. 

Even in modern-day Cairo, mocking invec- 
tives in dialect can be heard in the cafés that are 
heartily exchanged between customers; these 
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so-called *dfiyas (qdafiya) are short rhymed lines 
similar to saj‘. 


4. FUNCTIONALITY OF SAJ‘ 


Medieval Arab authors were reluctant to admit 
that the Quran is in saj‘, although many do not 
hesitate to admit that large parts of the Ouran 
are composed in saj‘. The matter carries an 
ideological bias, especially with regard to the > 
-ijaz al-Ouran: the conviction that the Quran 
is God’s word, unrivaled in its perfection. This 
explains the hesitation of the medieval authors: 
the occurrence of saj‘ makes it hard to interpret 
the Ouran as God’s word, because saj‘ could 
obviously also be produced by man, or man- 
made saj‘ might even surpass the quality of saj‘ 
in the Ouran. 

The use of saj‘in the Quran needs to be seen 
in the context of its function in pre-Islamic 
times: early saj° was used by the kubhdn for 
soothsaying and enchanting, a use of language 
which is highly performative; one might even 
say that it is language that almost equals action 
in order to change or grasp reality. A different 
purpose of saj‘ may have been the case in enu- 
merations like those mentioned in connection 
with Jum‘a and Hind. Here, mnemotechnic 
support may have been a good reason for the 
use of saj‘ because words in rhyme are probably 
more easily remembered and passed on than 
‘normal’ sentences. 

Saj° in the Qurdn can be associated with 
both of these traditions: it is found with a more 
complicated rhyme in short szras with a strong 
enchanting character, such as Q. 99 (az-Zal- 
zala with a rhyme in -dlaha/-draha), whereas in 
longer s#ras repetitions of ‘simple’ rhymes are 
found, such as -a#n in, for instance, Q. 23 (al- 
Mwminun), Q. 27 (an-Naml), Q. 36 (Ya Sin), 
Q. 44 (ad-Duxdan), etc. This use of saj° may 
well have contributed to the oral transmission 
of the Quranic text. In terms of functionality, 
these two cases would coincide with the use 
of saj‘ in pre-Islamic Arabia: performative in 
short s#ras and mnemotechnically supportive 
in longer sdras. If saj‘ is defined as a ‘repetitive’ 
structuring of language, it is not uncommon in 
other religious contexts, as, for instance, the 
litanies in the Catholic Church. 

The use of saj‘ in the Ouran strongly inspired 
its use in other contexts as an embellished 
and stylized linguistic practice. The question of 
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whether or not it should effectively be regarded 
as poetry is a complicated one, because it 
involves Western and Arabic definitions of 
poetry. Stewart’s position is a mitigated equi- 
librium: he qualifies saj‘ as a complex interplay 
of accentual meter, rhyme, and morphological 
patterns. But he also cites approvingly "Ahmad 
Sawai’s qualification: “Saj‘ is the second kind 
of poetry in the Arabic language” (as-saj‘ Si‘r 
al-‘arabiyyati at-tani). 
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SAN‘ANI ARABIC 


San‘ani Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


San‘ani Arabic is the dialect of the original 
inhabitants of the Old City of San‘a’ and its 
traditional suburbs, al-Bawniyah and al-Qa‘ 
(Qa‘ al-Yahtid). San‘ani belongs to the Eastern 
Muslim dialect type, and it is also spoken by 
Jews who emigrated from San‘a’ to Israel after 
1948. There are approximately one hundred 
thousand speakers in and around the Old City 
today, a figure which includes San‘anis who left 
the Old City following the post-1991 Gulf War 
expansion of San‘a’. The number of San‘anis 
who have emigrated to other Arab countries, 
Israel, mainland Europe, the United Kingdom, 
and North America and who still speak San‘ani 
Arabic is unknown. 

San‘anis in the Old City lead a traditional, 
sedentary lifestyle. Until the 1970s, life was par- 
ticularly hard for women, who were required 
to draw water from wells, chop wood in the 
woods surrounding the Old City, and wash 
clothes at springs beyond the city walls. Life 
has eased with the introduction of electricity, 
piped water and gas, and, more recently, the 
importation of an increasing variety of food- 
stuffs and consumer goods. 

San‘ani is probably the best known Yemeni 
dialect both within the country and without (> 
Yemen). It is not, however, normally adopted 
by speakers from outside San‘a’, with the excep- 
tion of women who marry into San‘ani families. 
The Old City retains a self-imposed isolation, 
actively discouraging the integration of outsid- 
ers, particularly males. 

In addition to published historical docu- 
ments such as Hawliyyat yamaniyya, there are 
a number of collections of colloquial poetry, 
proverbs, and sayings which go back to the 
r9th century and earlier. Documental evidence 
from other Yemeni dialects, such as Razihi 
(S. Weir p.c.), suggests that large bodies of 
handwritten documents relating to trade and 
legal disputes probably exist. Rossi’s (1939) 
description of the dialect, based on fieldwork 
in the early 1930s, and Goitein (1934) provide 
points of comparison for studies considering 
recent development of the dialect. Research 
on the phonology, morphology, syntax, and 
semantics of the dialect has been carried out 
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more recently by Naim-Sanbar (e.g. 1994), 
Watson (1993, 1996, 2002), and Watson and 
Al-Amri (2000). No dictionary deals exclu- 
sively with San‘ani Arabic, although Yemeni 
glossaries by Behnstedt (1992, 1993, 1996) 
and dictionaries by Piamenta (1990-1991) and 
al-Iriyani (1996) include some San‘ani words. 
Texts in San‘ani Arabic from Watson (1996), 
Watson and Al-Amri (2000), and Watson and 
Mutahhar (2002) can be heard on the Hei- 
delberg Semitic Spracharchiv (http://semarch 
-uni-hd.de/). 

San‘ani has been used by a number of 
public performers, particularly for humor- 
ous purposes, for instance by the comedians 
Muhammad al-Matari and ‘Abdullah Sakir. 
The radio series Mus%d wa-Mus‘idih, which 
attempts to improve social mores by satirizing 
undesirable aspects of Yemeni life, has been 
scripted and performed in San‘ani Arabic by 
‘Abd ar-Rahman Mutahhar since 1988. After 
Yemeni unification in 1990, the subsequently 
banned television series Dahbbds satirized the 
accent and manners of the North. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Consonants 
San‘ani has the consonant inventory in Table 1. 
San‘ani also has a pharyngealized lateral, 
attested solely in the word allah ‘God’ and 
derivatives. The Classical Arabic voiceless uvu- 
lar stop, *q, is not found in the dialect. Even 
religious and Standard Arabic words are pro- 
nounced with a voiced velar stop, /g/, as in: 
algur’an ‘the Ouran’. 


Table 1. Consonant inventory 
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In intervocalic and word-initial position, /t/ 
and, to a lesser extent, /t/, are voiced. Empha- 
sis is realized as pharyngealization with con- 
comitant labialization. Labialization is one of 
a number of phonetic correlates of emphasis 
in several Arabic dialects. In San‘ani, however, 
labialization plays a more central role in the 
phonology of emphatics, and spreads within 
the word across several segments to target 
short high /i/ with a resulting realization of [ul]. 
Examples include: tawil[uJh ‘long [sg. fem.]’, 
mustatil[uJh’ lengthened [sg. fem.]’. Before /i/ 
and following /u/, labial and velar stops are 
often realized with labialization, as in: umm”z 
‘my mother’, dubbi ‘fly’, sugg’ih ‘flat’ (> 
labiovelarization). In rabbi ‘my Lord’, /b/ is 
labialized, particularly in the vocative phrase 
ya rabb"7 ‘oh my Lord!’, forming a minimal 
contrast with rabbi ‘bring [sg. masc.] up!’. 


2.1.2 Vowels 

San‘ani has three short vowels, /a, i, u/, and 
three long vowels, /a, 1, a/. The opposition 
between the short high vowels, /i/ and /u/, 
is maintained in most phonological contexts. 
Only in unstressed environments and in casual 
speech is the opposition not maintained. The 
long high vowels /i/ and /a/ have a closer articu- 
lation than that of their short counterparts, and 
/a/ has a front articulation in all but emphatic 
environments. 


2.1.3. Diphthongs 

San‘ani has two diphthongs, /ay/ and /aw/, 
which are maintained in all phonological con- 
texts. Phonetically, the /a/ is less open in /ay/ 
than in /aw/. The diphthongs are phonologi- 
cally as long as long vowels or vC sequences. 


labial labiodental interdental dental- palato- velar pharyngeal laryngeal 
alveolar alveolar 

plosive b t,d j kg : 

emph. t 

fricative f t,d 8, Z 8 x, g h, ‘ h 

emph. d $ 

nasal m n 

lateral 1 

tap r 

glide y w 
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2.1.4 Syllables 

The syllable inventory includes one light, two 
heavy, and three superheavy syllable types 
(Table 2). 


Table 2. Syllable inventory 


light syllables heavy syllables superheavy 


syllables 
Cv CvC CvCC 
Cv CvC 
CvCCC/CvCC 


Light and heavy syllables can occur in any 
position; the superheavy syllable types CvCC 
and CvC are always stem final; the superheavy 
syllable type CvC may occur stem-finally when 
an h- or n-initial suffix is added (Watson 
2002:69). The superheavy syllable type CvCC 
may occur stem-finally when the rightmost C is 
/t/ followed by an h-initial suffix. 


kitabha ‘her book’ 

baythum ‘their [masc.] house’ 

babna ‘our door’ 

absartha ‘I/you [sg. masc.] saw her/it 
[sg. fem.]’ 

libistha ‘I/you [sg. masc.] put it [sg. fem.] 
on’ 

xabaztha ‘I/you [sg. masc.] baked it [sg. 
fem.|’ 


The superheavy syllable type, CvCCC/CVCC, is 
restricted to word-final position. This syllable 
type only ever surfaces in the specific derived 
environment of {2 sg. masc.}/{1 sg.} perfect verb 
+ {negative}, essentially involving the concate- 
nation of /t/ and /8/. 


ma gambarts ‘I/you [sg. masc.] did not sit/ 


stay’ 

ma libists ‘T/you [sg. masc.] did not put 
on’ 

ma girits ‘T/you [sg. masc.] did not read/ 
learn’ 


Where the morphology otherwise potentially 
concatenates three consonants or a long vowel 
and two consonants and the suffix is not /h/ 
(or, in the case of a long vowel + two conso- 
nants, /n/) initial (as above), the consonant 
cluster CCC (VCC) is either broken up to CCvC 
(¥CvC) by an epenthetic vowel [a]: 
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absartla]na ‘you [sg. masc.] saw us’ 
hubb[a]na ‘our love’ 
bayt[a]kin ‘your [pl. fem.] house’ 


or a geminate consonant followed by the nega- 
tive suffix /8/ is degeminated: 


‘he does not like’ 
‘he did not take’ 


ma yibibs 
ma jars 


ma yibibb + § 
ma jarr + § 


or, where the diphthong of the plural feminine 
suffix -ayn is followed by the negative suffix /S/, 
the diphthong is reduced to [a]: 


ma + antayn mantans ‘not you 

+§ [pl. fem.]’ 

ma + absar- ma bsartans ‘you [pl. fem.] did 
tayn + § not see’ 

md + ma diriyans ‘you [pl. fem.] did 
diriyayn + § not know’ 


In Watson (2002:60), final /tS/ is analyzed as an 
affricate — the voiceless counterpart of /j/- even 
though it is derived from two morphemes. 
Evidence for the analysis of /ts/ as a single 
consonant is adduced from the pronunciation 
of loanwords such as ‘jug’ as tSag or jag and 
Selly’ as tsili or jili, and from the fact that 
pausal devoicing of /j/ results in [t/]. The sound 
[t/] is therefore not strange in San‘ani, provid- 
ing a voiceless counterpart to the alveopalatal 
affricate /j/. 


2.1.5 Stress 
San‘ani is marked both by contextually fluc- 
tuating stress (Rossi 1939; Goitein 1934; 
Naim-Sanbar 1994), and by a tendency to 
stress nonfinal syllables which end either in a 
long vowel or in the first half of a geminate 
(CvG). Stress fluctuates for expressive accent or 
emphasis, in prepause and postpause position, 
when the word is the second term in a genitive 
phrase, and after the definite article. 

Where stress fluctuation fails to apply, or 
where words are pronounced in isolation, the 
following stress rules apply: 


i. If the word contains Cv or CvG syllable(s), 
stress the rightmost nonfinal syllable of this 
type, e.g. ma'katib ‘offices’, a'sdmi ‘names’, 
ba'satin ‘gardens’, ‘xdrijin ‘going out [pl. 
masc.]’, mit'axxirat ‘late [pl. fem.]’, yi'bibbu 
‘they [masc.] love, like’, 'hakadahd ‘like 
this’, 'sdfart ‘I/you [sg. masc.] traveled’. 
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ii. Otherwise, stress a final CvC/CvCC syl- 
lable, if there is one, e.g. da'rast ‘I/you [sg. 
masc.] learned’, gam'bart ‘I/you [sg. masc.| 
sat’, dis'mdn ‘rebel; poor [sg. masc.]’, ba'ndt 
‘girls’. 

iii. Otherwise, stress the rightmost nonfinal 
CvC syllable, if there is one, up to the ante- 
penultimate, e.g. ‘laflaf ‘he collected’, 'mak- 
laf ‘woman’, 'madrasih ‘school’, 'maklafih 
‘his woman’. 

iv. Otherwise, stress the leftmost Cv sylla- 
ble, e.g. 'katab ‘he wrote’, ‘darasat ‘she 
learned’, 'ragabatih ‘his neck’, mak'tabati 
‘my library’. 

v. Stress final Cv in disyllabic adjectives or 
di- or trisyllabic verbs in the imperfect, e.g. 
yif‘a'lu ‘they [masc.] do’, ta'ri ‘fresh’. 


2.2  Phonotactics 


2.2.1 Assimilation 

San‘ani is relatively conservative in terms of 
assimilation processes. Within a phonological 
word, a voiced plosive, affricate, or fricative is 
devoiced to the left of a voiceless consonant. 


/wagt/ walk]t ‘time’ 
/yudxul/ yu[t]xul ‘he enters’ 
/nixbiz+hin/ nixbi[s]hin ‘we bake them 
[fem.]’ 
/tadkirih/ ta[O|kirib ‘ticket’ 


By contrast, a voiceless consonant only assimi- 
lates voice from a following voiced consonant 
under certain conditions. A voiceless stop is 
voiced before a voiced stop, but rarely before 
a voiced fricative; furthermore, voiceless coro- 
nal consonants are more likely to assimilate 
voice than voiceless velars. A voiceless fricative 
becomes voiced before a following fricative. 


/yitgartat/ yild|gartat ‘he gets 
annoyed’ 
/xutbih/ = xu[d]buh ‘sermon’ 
/akbar/ alg|bar ~ a[k|bar ‘bigger; older’ 
/afd/ lalv]d ‘expression; 
pronunciation’ 


The voiceless gutturals, /h/, //, and /h/, are not 
voiced before a voiced obstruent; however, they 
totally assimilate to a following voiced pharyn- 
geal. Where a pharyngeal and a laryngeal are 
adjacent, total assimilation results in combin- 
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ing the voicing value of the rightmost guttural 
with the pharyngeal articulation of the stronger 
(pharyngeal) consonant. 


/ma‘had/ ma|hhlad ‘institute’ 
/Sibih + hum/ = sibi[hh]um ‘he pulled them 
[masc.]’ 


The -/ of the definite article assimilates to a 
following coronal plosive, sonorant, or frica- 
tive, namely /t, d, t, d, d, s, 8, s, n, 1, I/. As in 
Classical Arabic, -] does not assimilate to a 
following /j/. 


2.2.2 Pausal phenomena 

San‘ani exhibits > ?imdla in pause, such that 
final /a/ is realized as [e:]. Thus, /ana/ ‘I’ is real- 
ized prepausally as an[e:] and /absarna/ ‘we 
saw’ as absarn[e:]. Where final /a/ occurs in 
a word with a coronal emphatic, labialization 
characteristic of emphasis targets the resulting 
raised vowel to give /6/. Thus, /sallayna/ ‘we 
prayed; washed’ is realized as sallayn[o:]. 

The singular feminine ending -ih, which is 
realized with a lax mid vowel in pause, may 
well have originated from raising of /a/. Today, 
the morpheme is lexicalized as -ih- when a 
prepositional phrase with a pronoun suffix is 
suffixed to a singular feminine participle, the 
vowel of the morpheme being realized as a 
tense, high front [i], as in: /labisih + lih/ = labis- 
illib ‘dressing [sg. fem.] him’ and /fahimih + lih/ 
= fabimillib ‘understanding [sg. fem.] it [masc.]’. 

A related phenomenon is diphthongization 
of long high vowels in pause, first noted by 
Jastrow (1984), and before a final consonant. 
Thus, /saban/ ‘soap’ is realized prepausally 
as sdbawn, /migambirin/ ‘staying, sitting [pl. 
masc.]’ as migambirayn, /gambari/ ‘they 
[masc.] stayed, sat’ as gambaraw, /gambiri/ ‘sit 
[sg. fem.]!’ as gambirey. ?Imala and prepausal 
diphthongization both involve a vowel shift 
from the periphery of the vocal tract to the 
central region, and can therefore be described 
as prepausal centralization. 

A second pausal phenomenon discussed by 
Jastrow (1984) is glottalization of consonants. 
In the case of a sonorant (/n/, /I/, or /r/), glot- 
talization often results in nonarticulation of 
the sonorant, as in: /samn/ = sam’ ‘ghee’, /far/ 
= f@ ‘mouse’. A final voiced pharyngeal is 
devoiced and postaspirated, rather than glot- 
talized. Examples of pausal glottalization and 
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aspiration in San‘ani can be found under ‘Paus- 
alglottalisierung’ at http://semarch.uni-hd.de/. 


2.2.3. Contextual phonological phenomena 
Phonological phenomena within and across 
words which are not dependent on morphologi- 
cal information include the devoicing of gemi- 
nate stops, intervocalic voicing of obstruents, 
and palatalization of stops before a palatal 
glide. Geminate stops are realized without 
voice. Thus, /haggak/ ‘yours [sg. masc.]’ is 
realized as haggak or hakkak, /dubbi/ ‘fly’ as 
[Subriz] or [Supriz], and /hajj/ ‘pilgrimage’ as 
[hat:J]. Where a geminate stop results from an 
assimilation process, the resulting geminate is 
devoiced, as in /al-daymih/ ‘the kitchen’ = add- 
aymih = [atrajmih]. 

All voiceless obstruents may be voiced inter- 
vocalically, particularly in casual speech; conso- 
nants most commonly affected by intervocalic 
voicing, however, are the alveolar stops /t, t/. 

Finally, weak > palatalization occurs in the 
dialect. In casual speech, a word-final stop 
may be palatalized before a word-initial palatal 
glide. Thus, /d/ in /walad/ ‘boy’ has a weak 
palatal off-glide before a word beginning in /y/. 
Strong palatalization (characteristic of some dia- 
lects spoken in the western mountain range of 
Yemen) and palatalization induced by a preced- 
ing high vowel /i/ do not occur in this dialect. 


2.3. Morphology 


2.3.1 Pronouns 

2.3.1.1 Personal pronouns 

San‘ani maintains the Classical Arabic gender 
distinction in the 3rd and 2nd person plural 
pronouns (Tables 3 and 4). Unlike some Yem- 
eni dialects spoken in the southwestern moun- 
tain range, San‘ani makes no gender distinction 
in the rst person singular. 


Table 3. Independent pronouns (San‘a’) 
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Table 4. Possessive pronouns 


3rd pers. 2nd pers. rst pers. 
sg. masc.  -ib/-h -ak/-k 
a 
sg. fem. -ha -is/-§ 
pl. masc. -hum -kum 
-na 
pl. fem. -hin -kin 


Object pronouns differ from possessive pro- 
nouns only insofar as the rst person singular 
takes an initial n-, viz. -ni. The n- form of the 
Ist person singular pronoun is also suffixed 
to the preposition ff ‘in’: fini ‘in me’. Suffixes 
with initial /k/ or /n/ always, and suffixes with 
initial /h/ in careful speech, induce epenthesis 
({u] before /kum/, otherwise [a]) when suffixed 
to a noun or verb ending in two consonants, as 
in /absart + kum/ = absartukum ‘I saw you [pl. 
masc.]’, /bint + na/ = bintand ‘our daughter’. 
Epenthesis occurs in careful speech on suffixa- 
tion of a consonant-initial pronoun to a noun 
or verb ending in vCC or VC, as in /bayt + na/ = 
baytana ‘our house’, /bayt + kum/ = baytukum 
‘your [pl. masc.] house’, /din + kum/ = dinukum 
‘your [pl. masc.] religion’. 


2.3.1.2 Demonstrative pronouns 
Demonstrative pronouns either occur inde- 
pendently or with a following or, less fre- 
quently, preceding noun. There are two sets 
of demonstrative pronouns: one which takes 
initial ha- (Tables 5 and 6), and one which 
does not. The demonstrative pronouns have a 
two-way number distinction, a two-way gender 
distinction in the singular, and a two-way dis- 
tance distinction (near or far). Although there is 
no gender distinction in the plural demonstra- 
tive pronouns, a number of plural alternatives 
exist. 


Table 5. Near demonstratives I 


3rd pers. 2nd pers. rst pers. singular plural 
sg. masc. bu ant masc. hada hadawla ~ hawla 
ana hadala 
sg. fem. bi anti fem. hadi 
pl. masc. hum anti 
ibna aes : . 
; In the ha-initial distal demonstratives, /d/ may 
pl. fem. hin antayn 


be emphasized in the singular masculine form. 
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Table 6. Distal demonstratives I 


singular plural 
masc. hadak hadawlak 
fem. hadik 


The non-hd near and distal demonstratives are 
set out in Tables 7 and 8. 


Table 7. Near demonstratives II 


singular __ plural 
masc. dayya hadawlak 
fem. tayyib dawlayya ~ dawl@i 
Table 8. Distal demonstratives II 
singular plural 
masc. dayydak dawlayyak ~ dawlak 
fem. tayyik awlak ~ awla’ik 


2.3.1.3 Presentatives 

San‘ani makes ample use of ~ presentative 
particles. The presentative particles include inn, 
ha, and dd. The latter two can function sepa- 
rately or combine with independent pronouns; 
the former takes a following noun or suffixed 
pronoun. The particle inn is most commonly 
introduced by wa-, as in sd‘atayn talat w- 
innak fi tiizz ‘two or three hours and you’re 
in Ta‘izz’. The particle ba(h) in isolation usu- 
ally has the imperative intention of ‘take!’. 
The particle da commonly combines with a 
preceding pronoun: hada ‘there it [masc.]/he 
is!’, hida ‘there it [fem.]/she is!’ A pronoun can 
additionally follow da, as in huidahu ‘there it 
[masc.]/he is!’. The pronoun /a can function as 
a presentative in combination with following 
da (+ pronoun), as in budand sa-ji ‘here I am, 
I’m coming!’, budabna ‘here we are!’, budantu 
‘there you [pl. masc.] are!’. In the case of a fol- 
lowing 3rd person plural pronoun, the pronoun 
is introduced with la-, as in humddluhum ‘there 
they [masc.] are!’, hindalahin ‘there they [fem.] 
are!’. Dd with or without a following pronoun 
may also be suffixed to the particle gad, as in 
gadda jit or gaddana jit ‘there, I’ve arrived!’. 
Distal presentative particles are derived by suf- 
fixation of /k/, as in dakka or hadak ‘there it 
[masc.]/he is [over there]!’ and dikki or hudik 
‘there it [fem.]/she is [over there]!’. Hudak is 
often realized with emphasis as badak. 
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2.3.1.4 Relative pronoun 

The relative pronoun is uninflected alladi or 
alli, As a tendency, speakers originating from 
the Old City favor alladi, while speakers from 
the suburbs of al-Bawniya and al-Qa‘ prefer 
alli, However, the same speaker may shift 
between the two forms within a single conver- 
sation. The relative pronoun usually relates to 
a definite noun, but for emphasis may relate to 
an indefinite noun, as in gad ma‘anad jami‘ fi 
l-‘amal, gurfi Illi nsalli fiba ‘we have a mosque 
at work, a room that we pray in’ (Watson and 
Al“Amri 2000). 


2.3.1.5 Interrogative pronouns 

Interrogative pronouns occur clause-initially, 
although they may occur after the subject in 
topicalized questions. The majority of the inter- 
rogatives are reminiscent of those in Classical 
Arabic. They include ayn ‘where?’, minayn 
‘from where?’, ilayn ‘where to?’ (ayn ‘where 
is he?’), man ‘who?’ (manu ‘who is it?’), ayy 
‘which?’ (ayyinu ‘which is it [masc.]?’), kayf 
‘how?’ (kayfi ‘how is he?’), kayfant or kayfak 
‘how are you [sg. masc.]?’), lilma ‘why?’ (lilmih 
in pause), md ‘what?’ (maha ‘what is it [masc.]?’, 
mih in pause), kam ‘how many?; how much?’. 
The pausal form of md ‘what?’ functions as a 
tag question, sometimes preceded by aw ‘or’, as 
in awmih ‘isn’t it?’. 


2.4 Adverbs 


2.4.1 Temporal adverbs 
The majority of temporal adverbs are similar 
to those of Classical Arabic. These include 
alyawm ‘today’, ams ‘yesterday’, awwal ams 
‘the day before yesterday’, al‘asi ‘this evening’, 
bin ‘early’, awwal/min awwal ‘earlier’, sudwub 
‘yesterday’. The word for now, dalhin(ih), orig- 
inates from da + albin. More innovative tempo- 
ral adverbs include diksd‘ ‘at that time’, from 
dik + assd‘ah, and bahin ‘early’, from bi- + hin. 
‘Week’ is most commonly wa‘d, which is used 
adverbially in the expression alwa‘d allawwal 
‘last week’. The term dirratayn ‘two specks’ 
is used metaphorically in both the measure 
and temporal sense of ‘a little’. More recently, 
Swayyib has come to function in the sense of ‘in 
a little while’. 

Expressions for the days of the week resem- 
ble those of Classical Arabic, with the excep- 
tion of the terms for Tuesday and Wednesday: 
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yawm alahad ‘Sunday’, yawm alitnayn ‘Mon- 
day’, yawm attalit ‘Tuesday’, yawm arrabu‘ 
‘Wednesday’, yawm alxamis ‘Thursday’, yawm 
aljum‘ah ‘Friday’, yawm assabt ‘Saturday’. 

Clock time is expressed adverbially as an 
annexion phrase by the older generation, e.g. 
saat xams ‘5 o’clock’, but as a noun + predi- 
cate structure by the younger generation, e.g. 
assa‘(ah) xams. In fast speech, the article may 
also be omitted. 


2.4.2 Local adverbs 

The main local adverbs are: hdnd ‘here’, hanak 
‘there’, usually realized with emphasis, biniyih 
‘here’ and hinayyik ‘there’. According to Fischer 
(1969), the derivation of hand is as follows: 
hahuna > hahna > hand ‘here’, and hiniyih 
‘here’ was derived by suffixation of an emphatic 
element -(i)yib. Other local adverbs include 
yiman ‘right’, yisdr ‘left’, and several active 
participles, e.g. tali® ‘up; upstairs’, nazil ‘down; 
downstairs’, daxil ‘inside’, xdrij ‘outside’. 


2.4.3 Manner adverbs 

One set of manner adverbs are realized with or 
without the pronominal element hda-. These may 
take a following suffixal -ha for emphasis. They 
include hakada ‘like this’, hakadak ‘like that’, 
kada ‘like this’, kadak ‘like that’, kadayya ‘like 
this’, Radayyik ‘like that’. Older speakers use 
kadayyd, kadayyaha and the more innovative 
forms kadannani, kadannahd in the sense of ‘a 
little’, as in iddali garr kadayyaha ‘he only gave 
me a little’. Other manner adverbs are derived 
from prepositional phrases and include fisa‘ 
‘quickly’ and bisd‘at + pronoun ‘immediately’. 


2.4.4 Degree adverbs 

The degree adverbs are gawi ‘very’, xayrat ‘a 
lot’, less commonly marrib ‘very’. The adverb 
gawi can be repeated for emphasis. Other 
degree adverbs include Swayyih and Swannani 
‘a little’, garr and bass ‘only’, and words used 
in a metaphorical sense, such as mdr ‘fire’, as in 
gali nar ‘really expensive’. 


2.5 Particles 


2.5.1 Genitive marker 

The genitive marker agg inflects for neither 
number nor gender, as in arrajjal baggi ‘my 
man/husband’, albint baggi ‘my daughter’, 
alkutub haggi ‘my books’. For emphasis, the 
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genitive marker can be used to express famil- 
ial relations. To emphasize possession, it may 
precede rather than follow the possessed noun. 
Whether the genitive marker is used or whether 
a possessed object forms the first part of an 
annexion phrase is often determined on stylistic 
or even rhythmic grounds. A phrase involv- 
ing the genitive marker may be apposed to an 
annexion phrase, as in alka‘k hagg al‘id... ka‘k 
al‘id ‘cake for the Eid... Eid cake’, and yif‘alulih 
samn fi gd‘atib...fi lgd‘ah bakk assabn ‘they 
put ghee on its base...in the base of the plate’ 
(Watson and Al-‘Amri 2000). 


2.5.2 Negative particles 

The negative particles are mdsi ‘no’, mis ‘not’, 
which usually negates the predicate; md or Ia, 
which are used in absolute negation; and the 
discontinuous md...-s, which may also occur 
without final -s and negates verbs and preposi- 
tional phrases with pronominal suffixes, as in 
ma ma‘aks ‘you [sg. masc.] do not have’ and 
ma yijibni hada ‘I don’t like that’. The particle 
masi functions additionally in the sense of ‘oth- 
erwise’, as in mdsi md ‘dd tilsa& alxubzih ‘oth- 
erwise, the bread won’t stick’. The compound 
particle wa-la expresses emphatic negation, as 
in wa-la si ‘nothing at all!’; la/md...wa-la has 
the sense of ‘neither...nor’; and md... illd wa- 
either conveys the sense of ‘by the time’, as in 
ma yiji fawg almayidib illa w-gadu sabi‘ ‘by the 
time it reaches the table, he’s full’, or ‘only’, as 
in md yixazzin illa w-bib gat sawa ‘he’ll only 
chew if there is good qat’. 


2.5.3. Existentials 

The main existential particle is bih ‘there is’, 
negated as md biss/bis. In conditionals and 
questions, 57 is more common, as in /d si xubz 
‘if there is any bread’, Si gat ‘is there any qat?’ 
In questions, si may be combined with bih 
and/or another prepositional phrase, as in si 
bib (ma‘akum) gat ‘do you [pl. masc.] have 
any qat?’ 


2.5.4 Prepositions 

The main prepositions in San‘ani are min ‘from’, 
Id ‘to’, ft ‘in’, bi ‘in; with’, ma‘ ‘with’, ‘ind ‘with; 
at the house of’, fawg ‘over’, tabt ‘under’, gafa 
‘behind’, sala ‘toward’, tijah ‘before; in front 
of, Sigg ‘next to’, sd‘ ‘like’, gabl ‘before’, and 
ba‘d ‘after’. In contrast to many other dia- 
lects, possession is indicated through ma‘ ‘with’ 
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rather than ‘ind, as in ma% sayydrih ‘I have a 
car’, kam ma‘is banat ‘how many daughters do 
you [sg. fem.] have?’. 


2.5.5 Conjunctions, conjuncts, subordinators 
The main conjunctions are wa- ‘and’, aw/ 
awlalwalla ‘or’, and fa- ‘then; so’. The latter is 
common in narratives, particularly when the 
narrator is deliberating. The conjunct lakin 
‘but; however’ is pronounced as laykin by Old 
City speakers. San‘ani has a rich set of subor- 
dinators, of which probably the most common 
is law-md ‘when; until’. Other subordinators 
include Id ‘if’, bin ‘since’, ‘ald sibb ‘because’, 
tijah-ma ‘before’, sa‘-md ‘like’. Subordinators 
and subordination are presented and discussed 
in detail in Watson (1993). 


2.6 Nouns and adjectives 


Nouns are either feminine or masculine. Femi- 
nine nouns without the feminine ending -ih 
include parts of the body which come in pairs; 
inherently female objects, as in umm ‘mother’, 
bint ‘girl; daughter’; and other terms, including 
barb ‘war’, Sams ‘sun’. Nouns and adjectives 
take the sound masculine or feminine plural, 
-in and -at, or one of a large number of bro- 
ken plural patterns (Watson 2002:164ff.). The 
dual suffix, -ayn, is usually attested only for 
weight, measurement, or time, as in yawmayn/ 
yawmatayn ‘two days’, girsayn ‘two riyals’, 
sd‘atayn ‘two hours’, and in the frozen phrase 
waliday + pronoun ‘his, etc. parents’. In other 
cases, the appropriate form for ‘two’ precedes 
the noun in the plural, as in tintayn bandt ‘two 
girls’, itnayn ‘iyyal ‘two boys’. Even paired 
parts of the body are referred to through the 
plural, with itnayn/tintayn added optionally 
for emphasis, as in arjuli ‘my legs’ and arjuli 
attintayn ‘both my legs’. 

Diminutive patterns occur in place-names 
and personal tribal names throughout Yemen, 
such as alzubayri, albubaysi, aljunayd, but the 
diminutive is not productive. The only adjec- 
tive with a diminutive morphological pattern 
is zugayrilzugayyiri ‘small’. In order to express 
smallness and affection, -7 can be suffixed to 
personal names, as in ix/dsi ‘little Ikhlas’, Sahabi 
‘little Shahab’. Another function of -7 is to 
derive singulatives from collectives, as in mawzi 
‘banana’ from mawz, didi ‘worm’ from did. 
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2.7 Numerals 1-20 


The cardinal numerals for one and two are: 
wahid, itnayn, and from three to ten: talatib, 
arba‘ah, xamsih, sittib, sab‘ah, tamaniyih, 
tis‘ah, ‘asarib. In numeral phrases, these forms 
combine with the plural of a masculine noun, 
and shortened forms with the plural of a 
feminine noun. The numerals from eleven to 
nineteen have two allomorphs, depending on 
whether they take a following noun or occur 
in isolation. Thus, xamst‘asar bint ‘fifteen girls’ 
compares with xamst‘ds ‘fifteen’, in which final 
-ar is not pronounced. 


2.8 Verbs 


2.8.1 Verbal Forms 
The Form I verb takes one of three possible 
vocalisms, fa‘al, fil, fuSul. The majority of fil 
verbs are intransitive or grammatically transi- 
tive, denoting actions whose consequences are 
experienced by the agent, ‘agent moyen’. Excep- 
tions include Sibib ‘to pull’, libis ‘to wear’. The 
fu'ul verbs have either a root emphatic or velar 
consonant, as in kubur ‘to grow up’, gurub ‘to 
approach’, rudi ‘to want’. The derived Forms 
of the triliteral verb in the dialect are II, III, 
IV, V, VI, VII, VII, and X. The function of 
original Form IX is taken over by Form II, as 
in hammar ‘to be/become red’, sawwad ‘to 
be/become black’. Form II is the most produc- 
tive verb form alongside the quadriliteral verb. 
Form IV is comparatively common in San‘ani; 
examples include absar ‘to see’, ixlas ‘to take 
off’. Forms V and VI take initial t-, ti-, or ta-, 
as in tilattam ‘to wear a face veil’, tabakd ‘to 
talk’. In the imperative, however, Forms V and 
VI take it-, as in ithakd ‘talk [sg. masc.]!? Form 
VII is relatively rare; examples include ingada 
‘to pass [of time]’. Form VIII is common. 
Quadriliteral verbs are both common and 
productive in San‘ani. They are derived either 
from biliteral or triliteral verbs through redupli- 
cation, as in dagdag ‘to knock [continuously]’, 
Samsam ‘to sniff, or infixation of a sono- 
rant, as in dalbak ‘to laugh [a lot]’ (cf. dabak 
‘to laugh’), tinagwal ‘to move [from place to 
place]’ (cf. nagal ‘to move’); from nouns, as 
in saynam ‘to go to the cinema’ (cf. sinamda 
“cinema’); or from adjectives, as in timajnan ‘to 
become mad’ (cf. majntin ‘mad’), tibayxal ‘to 
be mean’ (cf. baxil ‘mean’). 
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The internal passive, u-i, exists for a few 
verbs, including kumil ‘to be finished’, wulid 
‘to be born’, surig ‘to be stolen (from)’, summi 
‘to be called’, wujid ‘to be found’. The passive 
voice may also be expressed by a Form VIII 
verb, as in ibtabas ‘to be imprisoned’, but there 
is no evidence that this form is morphologically 
productive in San‘ani. 


2.8.2 Inflection of perfect 
In the perfect, sound verbs take the suffixes in 
Table 9. 


Table 9. Perfect verb suffixes 


3rd pers. 2nd pers. rst pers. 
sg. Masc.  - -t -t 
sg. fem. -at -ti -t 
pl. masc.  -a# -th -na 
pl. fem -ayn -tayn -na 


Doubled verbs take an infix -ay- before a 
consonant-initial suffix, as in Sall-ay-t ‘I/you 
[sg. masc.] took’. Final weak verbs ending in 
-i take the suffixes given above, e.g. nisiy-at 
‘she forgot’, rudiy-ayn ‘they [fem.] wanted’. In 
final weak verbs ending in -d, however, vowel- 
initial suffixes take other forms which attach 
directly to the stem: the 3rd person singular 
feminine suffix is realized as -it, as in awf-it 
‘she finished’, mall-it ‘she filled’; the 3rd person 
plural masculine suffix is realized as -aw, as in 
mall-aw ‘they [masc.] filled’; and the 3rd person 
plural feminine suffix is realized as -ayn, as in 
mall-ayn ‘they [fem.| filled’. 


2.8.3. Inflection of imperfect 
In the imperfect, the sound verbs take the 


affixes in Table ro. 


Table 10. Imperfect verb affixes 


3rd pers. 2nd pers. rst pers. 
sg. masc. _yi- ti- 
a- 
sg. fem. ti- ti-...7 
pl.masc.  yi...a ti...u 
ni- 
pl. fem. yi...ayn  ti...ayn 


The long-vowel imperfect suffixes -i, -i# are real- 
ized in final-weak verbs as diphthongs -ay, -aw, 
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as in tist-ay ‘you [sg. fem.] want’, tithak-aw 
‘you [pl. masc.] speak’, yird-aw ‘they [masc.] 
want’. In most quadriliteral verbs and the trilit- 
eral derived verbs of Forms I], II, IV, VII, VII, 
and X, the final imperfect stem vowel is -i-, as 
in yixazzin ‘he chews [qat]’, yijabir ‘he chats’, 
yibsir ‘he sees’, yinsagil ‘he is occupied’, yistagil 
‘he works’, yista‘mil ‘he uses’. 

On suffixation of object pronouns or the neg- 
ative suffix to feminine plural verbs, the end- 
ing -ayn is reduced to -an with gemination of 
-n- before an object pronoun, as in /absartayn 
+ ih/ = absartannib ‘you [pl. fem.] saw him’, 
/yistayn + i8/ = yistannis ‘they [fem.] want you 
[sg. fem.]’, /ma yibsirayn + 8/ = ma yibsirans 
‘they [fem.] don’t see’. 


2.8.3.1 Imperfect tense/aspect markers 
San‘ani has two tense/aspect markers: one 
denoting continuous/habitual aspect and one 
future tense (Table 11). In both cases, the rst 
person singular prefix differs from that for 
other persons, and has two allomorphs for the 
future prefix. 


Table 11. Imperfect tense/aspect markers 


person/gender continuous/habitual future 
Ist sg. bayn- $a-/‘ad- 
other persons bi- ‘a- 


On prefixation of Sa-, a- of the rst person sin- 
gular imperfect prefix is not pronounced, e.g. 
Sa-sir ‘I will go’, sa-bsir ‘I will see’. The prefix 
‘ad- differs from sa- by conveying that the 
speaker will do something at some time, while 
Sd- indicates that the speaker will do something 
at a definite time. 
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JANET WATSON (University of Salford) 


Sandhi 


The term sandhi (from Sanskrit samdhi ‘putting 
together’) refers to phonological processes that 
apply when two morphemes (roots, stems, or 
affixes) are juxtaposed. This very general term 
has been used in a variety of senses. In its 
broadest sense, sandhi includes the selection 
of alternative forms (allomorphs) at the join- 
ing of two morphemes within a word (internal 
sandhi) as well as processes that apply between 
adjacent words in a phrase (external sandhi), 
and in this broad sense it encompasses a large 
part of the phonology of a language. Sandhi 
includes both automatic phonetic processes 
(including, for some linguists, allophonic pat- 
terns) and alternations that are morphologi- 
cally or lexically conditioned. It would exclude 
only those patterns (morpheme structure condi- 
tions) that constrain the makeup of individual 
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morphemes, such as the fact that Arabic tricon- 
sonantal roots frequently have identical second 
and third consonants (as in r-d-d in radda ‘he 
returned’, rudud ‘returns [noun, pl.]’, but not 
identical first and second consonants (*r-r-d); 
nearly all other phonology could be called 
sandhi. Because of the breadth of this term, 
many linguists use it to refer only to external 
sandhi, which is the phonology of the phrase, 
rather than of the word, and it is therefore also 
called postlexical phonology, meaning those 
phonological processes that apply only after a 
completely formed, whole word is inserted into 
a phrase. 

What is significant about sandhi in all its 
senses is the fact that it depends on constituents 
and their boundaries, and therefore it marks or 
indicates those boundaries. Sandhi facilitates 
the hearer’s identification of morphemes within 
a word or of the boundaries between phrases 
within a sentence. Thus, in Classical Arabic the 
alternation between the full and pausal forms 
of words helps mark phrase boundaries; for 
example, in madinatun kabirah ‘a big city’, the 
-h in the pausal form kabirah (as opposed to 
the full form kabiratun, which occurs in other 
situations) marks it as being at the end of a 
phonological phrase, while the -twn ending of 
madinatun marks it as being not phrase-final. 
There may or may not be audible silence after 
either of these words, but the appearance of a 
full or a pausal form shows where the phrase 
boundary is. Within a word, too, sandhi can 
help define boundaries and categories. Prob- 
ably the most familiar sandhi process of Arabic 
applies to the definite prefix al- (i] in many dia- 
lects), the / of which assimilates to a following 
coronal (i.e. dental, alveolar, or postalveolar) 
consonant, as in al-tifl ‘the child’, pronounced 
attifl. This assimilation does not apply between 
separate words (bal tifl ‘but rather a child’, not 
*battifl), nor within a word (altaf ‘nicer’, not 
*-attaf). One could view the assimilation of 
the article as a mere phonological process (a 
helpful one, facilitating pronunciation, or an 
unfortunate one, obscuring the basic form of 
the prefix), but on the other hand, one could 
view it as helping to identify the article as 
opposed to other sequences. Linguists who use 
the word sandhi tend to take the latter view and 
see sandhi alternations as signs of constituent 
boundaries. 
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The vernacular Arabic of the Syrian dialect 
area provides an especially clear illustration of 
sandhi as a marker of a grammatical boundary. 
In these dialects, there is a difference between 
msikna ‘we held’ and misikna ‘he held us’. Both 
words consist of a stem meaning ‘to hold’ and a 
suffix -va ‘1st person plural’, with the stem tak- 
ing different forms depending on whether the 
suffix marks a subject or an object: msik when 
followed by a consonant-initial subject suffix, 
misik before a consonant-initial object suffix 
or no suffix (and misk before a vowel-initial 
suffix). Within the word, there is a constituent 
consisting of the verb stem and a subject suffix, 
if any, while an object suffix lies outside that 
constituent, which can be marked with paren- 
theses: (msik-na) ‘we held’, (msik-t)-na ‘you 
[masc. sg.] held us’ (i.e. ‘(held-you)-us’), versus 
(misik)-na ‘he held us’ (Brame 1973). Similarly, 
there are sandhi alternations in the stem of ver- 
nacular Arabic (zur-na) ‘we visited’, (zur-t)-na 
‘you [masc. sg.] visited us’, versus (zdr)-na ‘he 
visited us’, and in Classical Arabic (ra’ay-nd) 
“we saw’, (ra@ay-ta)-nd ‘you [masc. sg.] saw us’, 
versus (ra’a)-nd ‘he saw us’. The sandhi alter- 
nations between msik and misik, between zur 
and zar, and between ra’ay and ra’a inform the 
hearer whether the -vd is inside or outside the 
bracketed unit, marking a subject or an object. 

A large part of any reference grammar of 
Arabic is occupied by the description of inter- 
nal sandhi, that is, the different forms that mor- 
phemes take in different contexts. Therefore, 
the remainder of this entry focuses on external 
sandhi, processes that apply between words 
and at the attachment of the pronominal enclit- 
ics that mark the objects of verbs and preposi- 
tions and the possessors of nouns, especially 
some that are of particular interest. 

Many sandhi processes serve to maintain the 
preferred structure of Arabic syllables. In Clas- 
sical and Modern Standard Arabic, every syl- 
lable has an onset consisting of one consonant, 
a short or long vowel, and possibly a coda of 
one consonant, making three types, Cv, Cv, 
and CvC, plus the much more restricted CvC. 
In addition, a word in its pausal form (at the 
end of a phrase) may end in two consonants 
(CvCC). There can never be three adjacent 
consonants (which the Arabic grammarians 
call iltiqga as-sakinayn ‘the meeting of two 
vowelless consonants’), nor two adjacent vow- 
els. There are four phonological processes that 
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apply automatically to alleviate violations of 
these syllable structure restrictions. 


i. — Syncope: every word-initial vowel 
is deleted, except at the beginning of a 
phrase: hadihi ‘this’ + al-madina ‘the city’: 
hadibi Imadina ‘this city’, pronounced 
hadibilmadina, with — resyllabification cre- 
ating a syllable -hil- which begins in the first 
word and ends in the next; ba‘da ‘after’ + 
ibtid@ ‘a beginning’ becomes ba‘da btida’, 
pronounced ba‘dabtida; fa- ‘so’ + uktub 
‘write [imper.]!’, pronounced faktub. 

ii. A long vowel in a closed syllable is short- 
ened (the same happens within a word as 
well): ff + al-madina ‘the city’, pronounced 
filmadina, with the long vowel of ff short- 
ened. 

iii. Where three consonants would come 
together, the process of ~  epenthesis 
applies, inserting the vowel i between the 
first and second of the three: kanat al- 
madina becomes kdnatilmadina ‘the city 
was’. Somewhat surprisingly, in a sequence 
like ft al-ibtid@ ‘in the beginning’, the 
first vowel shortens despite the presence 
of a vowel after the following consonant: 
filibtida, not *filibtida (Wright 1896:21), 
and epenthesis applies, likewise surpris- 
ingly, in a sequence like ‘an al-ibtida’ ‘about 
the beginning’, pronounced ‘anilibtida’, not 
*anlibtida@’. 

iv. Another epenthesis process inserts a glottal 
stop > when a vowel-initial word appears 
at the beginning of a phrase: ’almadina, 


ibtida@. 


These four are default processes, in that they 
apply without any morphological or lexical 
restrictions. In certain morphological environ- 
ments, however, vowels other than? are inserted. 
After the masculine plural suffixes -hum, -kum, 
and -tum, the epenthetic vowel is u: katabtum 
‘you [masc. pl.] wrote’ + ad-dars ‘the lesson’: 
katabtumuddars. Between the preposition min 
‘from’ and any word beginning with the vowel 
a (these are just the definite article al-, the forms 
of the relative pronoun alladi, and the word 
allah ‘God’), the epenthetic vowel is a: min dars 
‘from a lesson’, minibtida ‘from a beginning’, 
but minaddars ‘from the lesson’, minallah ‘from 
God’. Furthermore, it is possible to consider 
the initial 7 of words like ism ‘name’, ibtida’ 
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‘beginning’, and ifham ‘understand [imper.]!’ 
to be epenthetic, and if so, then there is also 
epenthetic u in imperatives of verbs with the 
stem-vowel u, such as uktub ‘write!’, and in the 
perfect passive of verbs like ustuxrija ‘it was 
extracted’; the rule is that the epenthetic vowel 
is w in verb forms with the stem vowel u, and 
i otherwise. Another morphologically condi- 
tioned alternation that preempts the default syl- 
lable-structure processes applies optionally to 
the rst person singular enclitic -(1)i, which may 
become -(n)iya if the following word begins 
with two consonants, so that bayt-i ‘my house’ 
+ al-jadid ‘new’ can be pronounced baytiyal- 
jadid; if not for this, the vowel would shorten 
by the default rule (ii), producing baytiljadid, 
which would obscure the enclitic entirely. (In 
Modern Standard Arabic, the ambiguity of 
baytiljadid can be avoided by pronouncing ‘my 
new house’ with a tense [i], as opposed to the 
lax [1] in [bajttldadi:d] ‘the house [gen.] of the 
new one’.) 

While in Standard Arabic epenthesis inserts 
a vowel between the first and second conso- 
nants of three in contact (CCC > CiCC), the 
modern vernacular dialects vary in the place of 
the epenthetic vowel. Watson (2007) has pro- 
vided a detailed typology and analysis of this 
and related phenomena. Watson illustrates the 
main types with the word for ‘I said to him’; the 
Standard Arabic phrase qultu la-hu has become 
a single word in modern vernacular Arabic, 
with a basic form reconstructable as qultlahu, 
containing three adjacent consonants: /tl. By 
the basic principles of Arabic syllable structure, 
which permit only one consonant in an onset 
and one in a coda, the ¢ in this sequence cannot 
be part of either the preceding or the following 
syllable: (qul)t(la) (bu). In Baghdadi Arabic, an 
epenthetic vowel is inserted before the unsyl- 
labified t: gilitla, and hence this is labeled a vC 
dialect (vowel-consonant, for the sequence it). 
In Cairene Arabic, a Cv dialect, the epenthetic 
vowel is inserted after the t: ultilu. The Arabic 
of San‘a’, with gultalih, is in this respect like 
Cairene Arabic. In Moroccan Arabic, the unsyl- 
labified consonant is tolerated, giltlu, and hence 
this type of dialect is termed a C dialect. Several 
other properties tend to go along with each 
type. vC dialects like Baghdadi Arabic permit 
consonant clusters at the beginning of a phrase 
(clab ‘dogs’, b-bagdad ‘in Baghdad’), but do 
not allow phrase-final clusters (/éalb/ ‘dog’ is 
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pronounced ¢alib). Cairene Arabic is the oppo- 
site, with unlimited final clusters (batn ‘belly’), 
but no initial clusters. Many vC dialects also 
exhibit > metathesis of medial CCiC to CiCC 
(Hiktib-u/ > jikitbu ‘they write’), and in some 
this goes along with an opaque stress pattern 
(yikitbu, rather than yikitbu). Metathesis and 
opaque stress do not occur in Cairene Arabic, 
the prototypical Cv dialect. Cairene Arabic, for 
its part, shortens long vowels when they occur 
in closed syllables (/bab-na/ babna ‘our door’, 
/katib-a/ katba ‘writing [fem. sg.|’), while vC 
dialects retain long vowels in closed syllables 
(babna, katba). San‘ani Arabic and a number 
of others form an intermediate type, in that 
they have Cv epenthesis like Cairene Arabic 
but otherwise have the characteristics typical 
of vC dialects like Baghdadi Arabic. Watson 
provides an elegant phonological analysis that 
ties together these apparently disparate proper- 
ties. Standard Arabic is in most respects a Cv 
dialect like Cairene Arabic, with phrase-final 
consonant clusters (in pausal forms like kalb), 
no initial clusters (/btida’?/ ibtida’), and shorten- 
ing of long vowels in closed syllables (/htaj-na/ 
*ibtajnd ‘we needed’). However, as in vC dia- 
lects, there is metathesis (/yatmimu/ yatimmu 
‘it is accomplished’). There is no word-internal 
epenthesis, because the morphology does not 
produce sequences of three consonants. 

A sandhi process that is nearly universal 
in modern vernacular Arabic is the apparent 
lengthening of a vowel before a suffix. This 
applies both to stem vowels (Palestinian Arabic 
nisi ‘he forgot’, nsina ‘we forgot’, nisi-na ‘he 
forgot us’, ma nisi-§ ‘he did not forget’) and 
to suffix vowels (zdru ‘they visited’, zdru-na 
‘they visited us’, ma zaru-s ‘they did not visit’, 
ma zaru-nd-s ‘they did not visit us’; kunti ‘you 
[fem. sg.] were’, ma kunti-s ‘you [fem. sg.] were 
not’). This raises the question of the direction- 
ality of the process, synchronically in modern 
Arabic: are these vowels underlyingly short and 
lengthened before a suffix, or are they underly- 
ingly long and shortened in word-final posi- 
tion? McCarthy (2005) has argued that these 
vowels must be underlyingly long, both on for- 
mal theoretical grounds and from the fact that, 
while unstressed vowels are often shortened in 
Arabic and other languages, preaffixal length- 
ening is apparently unknown. Thus, McCarthy 
argues that /zart/ is shortened to zdru, except 
when a suffix follows. 
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The historical origin of this alternation is 
not uniform. Some of the alternating vowels 
are long in Classical Arabic: zari ‘they visited’, 
zaru-na ‘they visited us’. When these forms 
are pronounced with the patterns of stress 
and vowel shortening that are widespread in 
the modern vernaculars, they appear to alter- 
nate in a manner identical to the vernacular 
alternation: zaru, zaruna. However, there is 
no other evidence that they were pronounced 
in that way in ancient times. Other vowels 
that alternate in the modern vernaculars were 
short in Classical Arabic both when final and 
when followed by a suffix: zurti ‘you [fem. sg.] 
visited’, zurti-nd ‘you visited us’. (Although 
forms like zurti-nd, with a long i, are attested 
in Classical Arabic, they are not the norm; see 
Wright 1896:102). In only one situation does 
Classical Arabic show a regular alternation 
between short and long vowels that is similar to 
the modern alternation: in the past tense after 
the 2nd person masculine plural suffix -tum. 
Before a word beginning with two consonants, 
the epenthetic vowel after -tum (as mentioned 
above) is u: sami‘tumu d-dars ‘you [masc. pl.] 
heard the lesson’. But before a pronominal suf- 
fix, -tum is extended by the addition of a long 
u: sami‘tumu-nd ‘you [masc. pl.] heard us’. 
Thus, there is a three-way alternation among 
-tumu (before a consonant cluster in the next 
word), -tumu (before a pronominal suffix), and 
-tum (otherwise). It should not be assumed that 
this particular suffix was the seed that brought 
forth the pervasive alternation in modern Ara- 
bic, but rather that both Classical Arabic and 
vernacular Arabic reflect an earlier stage in 
which some suffixes alternated in this manner, 
although we do not know which ones, nor 
when and where. 

An extremely unusual and intriguing san- 
dhi process occurs in Nigerian Arabic (Owens 
1998:22-26). The past tense suffix ¢ marking 
the rst person and 2nd person masculine singu- 
lar, as in masé-t ‘I went’, jib-t-uhum ‘I brought 
them’, is invariably deleted whenever it would 
appear at the end of a word after a consonant; 
thus, /taxallas-t/ ‘finish-P is pronounced taxal- 
Ids, in which the stress on the last syllable is 
a consequence of the underlying /t/ and itself 
indicates that this is a rst or 2nd person sin- 
gular form. There is one systematic exception: 
when such a verb is followed by a direct object 
marked with the definite prefix al-, the t is not 
deleted; Owens gives the example xallas-t al- 
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enwayessi ‘I finished the NYSC [youth corps)’. 
Phonologically identical sequences in which 
the al- is not the definite prefix, or the noun 
is not the direct object, do not preserve the ft: 
taxallas altahdg ‘I finished [and] I joined’, katab 
al-inta dawwart-a ‘| wrote what you [masc. 
sg.] wanted (it)’, inta gul al-mufta indak ‘you 
[masc. sg.] said the key was with you [masc. 
sg.]’, nor does a direct object with al- that does 
not immediately follow the verb, as in katab 
bas al-maktiub ‘I wrote only the book’ (Owens 
1998:25). Owens argues that what preserves 
the ¢ is that the definite prefix of a direct object 
is cliticized to the preceding verb. The enclitic 
article, like suffixes, prevents the elision. 

Many other sandhi processes occur in Classi- 
cal and vernacular Arabic, including consonant 
> assimilations, stress shifts, vowel changes, 
vowel shortening, devoicing or glottalization of 
final consonants and vowels, and the spreading 
of ‘emphasis’ (pharyngealization and backed 
articulation). Some of these are examined in 
detail in Watson (2002:226-267, 273-286). 
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Sarf 
1. DEFINITION 
Sarf, originally meaning ‘shifting a thing from 


one state or condition to another’ (Lane 1863- 
1893:II, 1680; Ibn Manzir, Lisdn IV, 2434), is 
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used in Arabic grammar as the technical term 
for morphology. It is linked with tasrif, which 
also has to do with change, and originally 
meant ‘the turning of the winds from one state 
or condition, to another’ (Lane 1863-1893:II, 
1681; Ibn Manzir, Lisdn IV, 2435). In relation 
to language, the science of tasrif is usually called 
‘ilm as-sarf. Both indicate a change in the form 
of words, and both are used indiscriminately to 
designate the science of morphology. 

Modern linguists sometimes distinguish be- 
tween sarf as the study of the structure of words 
with their morphemes (cf. Hindawi 1989:20ff.) 
and tasrif as the study of the > istiqdq ‘deriva- 
tion’ of words from a specific > asl ‘root’ or 
base form and the different phonological rules 
that affect their form. In a still wider sense, sarf 
includes tasrif and is applied to the science of 
morphology in general (cf. Akesson 2001:40- 
42). In the field of Arabic grammar (see 
Troupeau 1993), sarf is generally used rather 
than nabw ‘syntax’. While the latter denotes 
the syntactic position of the word as indicated 
by its ending (cf. Ibn Jinni, Munsif I, 4) - 
whether it is mu‘rab ‘declinable’, depending 
on an operator, e.g. the agent/topic (voweled 
by a damma), the object (voweled by a fatha), 
or the genitive (voweled by a kasra), or mabni 
‘undeclinable’ (for both terms, see Sibawayhi, 
Kitab 1, rff.; Ibn Jinni, Xas@is 1, 35ff.; Bohas 
a.0. 1990:53-55) — there is one aspect of ?i‘rab 
‘declension’ that refers to the morphological 
aspect of declension, namely the distinction 
between complete and incomplete declension of 
the word (cf. Ukbari, Masa@il 102-105; Carter 
1981:37-38; Akesson 2001:130). Indeed, one 
meaning of mu‘rab ‘declined’ is synonymous 
with munsarif ‘fully declined’, which is con- 
nected with sarf when it is applied to the 
inflected noun according to Sibawayhi’s (d. 
177/793) theory in the Kitab. According to 
him, a noun is fully declinable when it can have 
the three case endings, nominative, accusative, 
and genitive, or when it can receive the tanwin 
(cf. Versteegh 1995:173-174). 


2. DEVELOPMENT OF SARF 


Sibawayhi was one of the first grammarians to 
combine sarf and nahw, while still distinguish- 
ing them from each other. He introduces the 
science of morphology with these words: “This 
is the section about what the Arabs formed of 
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nouns, adjectives, and verbs that are sound and 
unsound...and what the grammarians name 
tasrif and f'l [i.e. forms made to correspond to 
the derived measures of f‘I]” (Kitab Il, 343). 
The main issues studied in the second part of 
the Kitab became the classical topics in the 
works on morphology. 

Among those who developed the study of 
morphology as an independent discipline, the 
following grammarians may be mentioned: 
‘Ali ibn al-Hasan al’Ahmar (d. 194/809), al- 
Farra’ (d. 207/822), and al~Axfas al-Awsat 
(d. 215/830 or 225/839), who wrote treatises 
with the title at-Tasrif; Aba ‘Umar al-Jarmi (d. 
225/839), with the Kitab al-abniya wa-t-tasrif; 
?>Aba “Utman al-Mazini (d. 249/862), with the 
Kitab at-tasrif; al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898), with 
his at-Tasrif or at-Tasdarif; ar-Rummani (d. 
384/994), with the Kitab at-tasrif; Abu ‘Ali al- 
Farisi (d. 377/987), with at-Takmila; Ibn Jinni 
(d. 393/1002), with his at-Tasrif al-Mulaki 
(de Flexione), al-Munsif, and Sirr as-sind‘a; 
al-Mu’addib (active during the 4th/1oth cen- 
tury), with the Daq@iq at-tasrif; al-Maydani 
(d. 5148/1124), with the Nuzhat ad-darf fi ‘ilm 
as-sarf; Ibn Yas (d. 642/1245), with his Sarh 
al-Muluki; Ibn al-Hajib (d. 646/1249), with as- 
Safiya; az-Zanjani (d. 654/1256-1257), with his 
Kitab al-‘Izzi; Ibn Usfar (d. 669/12.70), with his 
al-Mumiti‘ ft t-tasrif; Ibn Malik (d. 672/1273), 
with his Lamiyat al-af‘al; Ibn Malik’s son, 
Badr ad-Din (d. 686/1286), with his commen- 
tary on the Lamiya commentary; al-Astarabadi 
(d. 686/1286), with his Sarh Safiyat Ibn Hajib; 
and ’?Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Mas‘td (active at the 
end of the 7th/13th century or the beginning 
of the 8th/14th century), with his Marah al- 
*arwah (Akesson 2001). A few grammarians, 
however, followed the model of al-Kitab, e.g. 
az-ZamaxSari (d. 538/1143-4), with his al- 
Mufassal, on which Wright (1985) is based, 
and Ibn Ya‘%8, with his Sarh al-Mufassal, on 
which Howell (1986) is based. 

Ibn Jinni’s Munsif in particular marks the 
integration of new methods of reasoning in the 
study of morphology (cf. Guillaume 1981:224). 
Between the 3rd/oth century and the 8th/14th 
century, which represents the end of gram- 
matical productivity, the notion of qgiyds ‘anal- 
ogy’, nourished by the translations from the 
Greek (Versteegh 1977) and already in use in 
Sibawayhi’s book (cf. Baalbaki 1979; Carter 
1997:527), was developed and became well 
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integrated in matters of morphophonology. In 
their study of sarf many grammarians strove 
to explain the reasons of many particularities 
(Akesson 2001:27-35), such as the phonologi- 
cal changes, the avoidance of specific combina- 
tions, the addition or elision of a vowel (cf. 
Akesson 1999) or a segment, the choice of a 
segment, vowel, or quiescence, and the transfer 
of a vowel or a segment in a word, by relying 
on fundamental rules and principles (for this 
term see Baalbaki 1988) in their reasoning. The 
discipline of sarf could include, for instance, 
the study of the selection of the vowels to 
indicate declension or undeclinability, e.g. the 
choice of the damma for the indicative because 
of its resemblance to the noun or to the active 
participle (cf. Ibn Ya, Sarb VI, 6; Akes- 
son 2001:163-164), the fatha for the perfect 
because of its semiresemblance to the active 
participle (cf. Akesson 2001:13 5-137), and the 
sukun for the imperative and jussive because 
of its lack of resemblance to the noun (cf. Ibn 
Yas, Sarh VII, 4; Akesson 2001:139). 


3. PARTS OF SARF 


There are two main parts of tasrif (cf. Ibn 
Usfar, Mumti‘1, 31-32; Bohas a.o. 1990:76-80; 
Mokhlis 1997:24-25; Akesson 2001:40-41). 
The first part is associated with the morpho- 
logical istiqaq ‘derivation’. It deals with the 
derivation of words from roots and their shift 
from one form to another, according to the dif- 
ferent patterns that assign them their specific 
meaning (cf. Ibn Jinni, Munsif I, 3-4). The 
root is mostly triliteral and is represented by 
the three consonants f-“-/ (the f standing for 
the first radical, the ‘ for the second, and the | 
for the third radical), which together with its 
derivatives are used as paradigms. There is a 
difference of opinion between the Basran and 
the Kufan grammarians concerning the root or 
source of the derivatives, as the Basrans con- 
sider this to be the > masdar ‘verbal noun’, e.g. 
darbun ‘a hitting’, while the Kufans consider it 
to be the perfect of the verb, e.g. daraba ‘he hit’ 
(cf. Ibn al~Anbari, *Insdf, question 28; Vers- 
teegh 1995:72ff.). 

The word can be regarded as consisting of a 
root morpheme, a specific voweling of its seg- 
ments, and in many cases prefixes, infixes, and/ 
or suffixes. These additional segments are ten in 
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number and are combined in a hemistych attrib- 
uted to al-Mazini: hawiytu s-simana ‘I loved 
the plump women’ (cf. Ibn Jinni, Munsif I, 98). 
For instance, the verbal form daraba ‘he hit’, 
which has no additional segment attached to 
it, consists of the root morpheme d-r-b ‘notion 
of hitting’ and the specific voweling of the seg- 
ments a-a-a, the last fatha being the marker of 
undeclinability. This word corresponds to the 
measure fa‘ala, which indicates the 3rd person 
masculine singular of the perfect, represented 
by the pattern CvCvCv. From the same root 
d-r-b, different variants of the fundamental 
meaning (‘hitting’) can be generated by vowel 
changes and/or the insertion of additional seg- 
ments. For instance, one can derive the perfect 
darabtu ‘I hit’, corresponding to the pattern 
fa‘altu with the -tu inserted as an agent pro- 
nominal suffix marking the rst person singular; 
the imperfect yadribu ‘he hits’, corresponding 
to the measure yaf‘ilu with the ya- inserted 
as an imperfect prefix marking the 3rd person 
singular, the last damma being the declensional 
marker; the active participle daribun ‘one who 
is hitting’, corresponding to fa%lun with the a 
infix and the nunation -un indicating indefinite- 
ness; and the passive participle madrubun ‘one 
who is hit’, corresponding to maf ‘ilun with the 
ma- prefix and the # infix, etc. 

Following Sibawayhi’s lead, grammarians 
study in this part of tasrif the base forms and 
augmented forms of the nouns and verbs. The 
most common forms of the nouns are the ver- 
bal noun, the active participle, the deverbal 
adjective, the elative, the passive participle, and 
the nouns of time, place, and instrument. 

Ibn Jinni (Tasrif) includes in his introduction 
to the study of tasrif the various verbal forms. 
The inflection of the perfect, imperfect, and 
imperative of the base form are formed by 
vowel changes. Additional segments are inserted 
in all the forms (except the 3rd pers. masc. sg. 
perf.) and indicate person, number, and gender. 
Examples are the perfect forms with suffixes 
darab-tu ‘T hit’, darab-nd ‘we hit’, and darab- 
na ‘they hit [fem. pl.]’, etc.; and the imper- 
fect and imperative forms with prefixes and 
suffixes, e.g. yadribuina ‘they hit [masc. pl.]’, 
yadribna ‘they hit [fem. pl.]’, idriba ‘hit! [masc. 
pl.|’, etc. Additional changes are carried out 
to indicate active or passive voice, e.g. in the 
perfect daraba ‘he hit’ and duriba ‘he was hit’, 
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in the imperfect yadribu ‘he hits’ and yudrabu 
‘he is being hit’; and to indicate > mood, e.g. 
indicative yadribu, jussive lam yadrib ‘he did 
not hit’, subjunctive ’an yadriba ‘that he shall 
hit’, > energicus la tadribanna ‘do not hit!’, or 
imperative energicus, e.g. idribanna ‘hit! [znd 
pers. masc. sg.]’. 

Nouns and verbs are divided into seven 
classes, namely: sabih ‘strong verb’, which has 
three consonants as its radicals (e.g. daraba ‘to 
hit’); mudd‘af ‘doubled verb’, whose second 
and third radicals are identical (e.g. madada > 
madda ‘to stretch’); mahmaz ‘hamzated verb’, 
which contains a hamza as one of its radicals 
(e.g. ’axada ‘to take’, with the hamza as the 
first radical, sa’ala ‘to ask’ with the hamza as 
the second radical, and gara’a ‘to read’ with the 
hamza as the third radical); mital ‘verb with first 
radical w or y (e.g. wa‘ada ‘to promise’, yasira 
‘to be easy’); ’ajwaf ‘verb with second radical w 
or y (e.g. gawala > gala ‘to say’ and baya‘a > 
ba‘a ‘to sell’); ndgis ‘verb with third radical w 
or y (e.g. gazawa > gazd ‘to attack’, ramaya > 
rama ‘to throw’); and lafif ‘doubly weak verb’ 
(e.g. wagaya > waqd ‘to guard’, with first and 
third weak radical and tawaya > tawa ‘to fold’, 
with second and third weak radical). 

The second part of tasrif deals with deriva- 
tions from one underlying form to another by 
one or more phonological changes, without a 
semantic change, e.g. gdla from gawala (cf. Ibn 
Usfur, Mumii‘ I, 31-33). These phonological 
changes are due to many causes, such as the 
presence of two identical segments or two seg- 
ments close to each other in place of articula- 
tion, or a hamza or one or more weak segments 
in a word. Ibn Jinni (Tasrif 8) recognizes the 
following changes on the basis of Sibawayhi’s 
Kitab: ziydda ‘addition of a segment’, badal 
‘substitution of one segment for another’, badf 
‘elision of a segment or a vowel’, tagyir bi- 
baraka aw bi-sukun ‘a change with a vowel or 
with a quiescence’, and ?idgam ‘assimilation of 
one segment to another’. 

Two identical segments or two segments close 
to each other combined in one word or in two 
words can lead to > *idgam ‘assimilation’ (Sib- 
awayhi, Kitab Il, 443ff.; Akesson 2001:194ff.). 
An example is the assimilation of the dads in the 
doubled verb ‘adida > ‘adda ‘to bite’ and the bas 
in two adjacent words la-dababa bi-sam‘ihim 
> la-dahabbi-sam‘ihim ‘He would take away 
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their faculty of hearing’ (Q. 2/19), read so by 
Abu ‘Amr (cf. ZamaxSari, Mufassal 195; Ibn 
Yai’, Sarh X, 147; Akesson 2001:210). The 
closeness of two different segments in point of 
articulation or manner can also lead to assimi- 
lation. In order to explain this phenomenon, 
Sitbawayhi (Kitab Il, 452ff.) treats the subject of 
phonetics by introducing the 29 base segments, 
indicating for each its point of articulation and 
manner (cf. Akesson 2001:222-225). In the 
Sirr as-sind‘a, Ibn Jinni studies these segments 
of words at the level of phonetics, phonology, 
and morphology. This kind of assimilation 
between two different segments is carried out 
in one word and in two successive words (cf. 
Akesson 2001:194ff.). An example of its occur- 
rence in one word is the assimilation involving 
the augmented ¢ in some derived verbs, e.g. 
Form V tazayyana > izzayyana ‘to decorate 
itself’, Form VI tatdaqala > ittaqala ‘to be borne 
down heavily’ with the insertion of a prosthetic 
hamza, and Form VIII perfect itta’ara > itta’ara 
~ ittaara ‘to get one’s revenge’ and imperfect 
yabtasimu > yabbasimu ‘to smile’. An example 
of its occurrence in two successive words is the 
assimilation of t to t in sakata tamirun > sakatt 
amirun ‘a wealthy man fell silent’ and ¢ to § in 
-asabat Sarban > ?asabasSarban ‘she obtained 
a drink’ (cf. Akesson 2001:210). Sibawayhi’s 
study of phonetics is important for the study 
of badal or > 7ibdal ‘substitution’ as well 
(cf. Kitab Il, 340-342; Ibn “Usfar, Mumiti‘ I, 
319-415; Akesson 2001:330ff.), as it explains 
why one segment can be substituted for another 
in a few contexts. The segments of substitution 
are combined in different mnemonic phrases, 
among them istanjadahu yawma sdla zutta ‘he 
asked him for help on the day some Zutt [sc. 
a people of Hindus] attacked’ (cf. ZamaxSari, 
Mufassal 172; Ibn Ya‘, Sarh X, 7-8; Akesson 
2001:342-343). Examples of substitution are 
wahbhid wabhid > ?ahbid ’abhid ‘make the sign 
with one, one!’, wisdhun > ?isadbun ‘baldric’, 
’araqtu > haraqtu ‘I spilled’, etc. 

The hamza behaves as an unstable segment 
in some contexts (cf. Akesson 2001:240ff.). It 
can be made lighter by its change into d, e.g. 
rasun > radsun ‘head’, hanaaki > hanaki ‘it 
was pleasant for you’; #, e.g. lwmun > limun 
‘blame’, *wtira > *utira ‘he was preferred’; or 
i, e.g. b?run > birun ‘well, spring’, ?sir > isir 
‘capture! [2nd pers. masc. sg.]’. It can also be 
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elided and have its vowel transferred to the 
vowel preceding it. This may occur within one 
word, e.g. malakun ‘angel’ > malakun, or in 
two successive words, e.g. “Abuw ’Ayyuba > 
-Abuwa yyuba 

The presence of a glide, w or y, in a word 
may lead to phonological changes called 
ial ‘changes due to unsoundness’ (cf. Akes- 
son 2001:282ff.; > ‘“illa). The most common 
changes are that the glide is made vowelless, 
e.g. yagzuwu > yagzuw > yagzu ‘he attacks’, 
yarmiyu > yarmiy > yarmi ‘he throws’; that it 
is changed into an 4d, e.g. baya‘a > ba‘a ‘to sell’ 
(cf. Akesson 1996), gawala > qala ‘to say’; that 
its vowel is transferred to the segment preced- 
ing it before it is changed into an 4 (naq]), e.g. 
yaxwafu > yaxawfu > yaxdfu ‘he is afraid’, 
yahyabu > yahaybu > yababu ‘he is awed’; or 
that w is changed into y, e.g. siwdtun > siydtun 
‘whips’. 
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Saudi Arabia 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Saudi Arabia is an area of considerable linguis- 
tic uniformity. With regard to languages that 
are native to the country, on the basis of the 
most recent data, only one language, Arabic, is 
spoken, although dialect diversity is consider- 
able. In fact, in the southwest on the border of 
Yemen, unconfirmed reports have the dialect of 
Fayfa to be mutually unintelligible with local 
Arabic dialects and showing a substratum of 
the > Himyaritic languages of Ancient South 
Arabia. Although modern descendants of these 
languages are spoken now only in pockets 
in the Yemen and Oman (> South Arabian, 
Modern), they are thought to have been much 
more widespread in the pre- and early Islamic 
period, particularly in the west of the peninsula 
and probably covering more than the present 
territory of the state of Yemen; thus, they may 
have influenced the Arabic of the area consid- 
erably. To quote Rabin in his classic study of 
pre-Islamic dialects: 


The little we know of the Northern Yemenite 
dialects rather tends to suggest that there was a 
continuous chain of dialects from south to north 
without any dividing line between Yemen and 
Hijaz (Rabin 1951:25) 


On this basis, it would seem that the Najdi 
dialect area has expanded southward into the 
area of BiSa and Najran, probably since the 
beginning of the Islamic era, corresponding to 
the diminution of the political and commercial 
importance of the Yemen region. 

By one theory, the Arabs and their language 
are thought to have originated in the north of 
the area around Damat al-Jandal, or the pres- 
ent city of al-Jawf, and spread southward into 
the peninsula, with their language gradually 
replacing or merging with the languages spoken 
there, which were possibly, but not necessarily, 
South Arabian. 

With regard to actual minority languages 
presently spoken in Saudi Arabia, it is difficult 
to make accurate statements. As stated above, 
the only regional language is Arabic. However, 
the Hijaz in particular has long-standing immi- 
grant populations from non-Arabic-speaking 
regions, many of whom came as pilgrims and 
stayed. These are referred to in general as Hijiz, 
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literally people of the Hijaz, but denoting those 
of immigrant origin. Among them are, giving 
the local taxonomy: Bukharis (people from 
Bukhara) denoting Central Asians, Yawis (peo- 
ple from Java) denoting Indonesians and also 
Caucasians, and Africans, in particular from 
Nigeria. It is difficult to say how many of these 
populations retain a foreign native language 
beyond the second generation, although one 
does meet individuals of the younger genera- 
tion who were born in the Hijaz and speak such 
languages as Chechen or Central Asian Turkic. 

In addition, large numbers of temporary 
immigrants work in the country for long peri- 
ods. These include Philipinos, Sri Lankans, 
and citizens of the state of Kerala (India), but 
most of these intend to return home eventu- 
ally, and it is unlikely that their languages will 
retain a permanent footing. There is, however, 
a frequently heard type of ‘pidgin Arabic’ spo- 
ken both by these immigrants and their Saudi 
employers. This consists of sentences composed 
from Arabic and foreign nouns and undeclined 
verbal stems, often using the imperative form as 
the stem, in such utterances as ana rahi kalam 
baba ‘I will go and speak to the master’ and 
ana ruhi jib banzén ‘I will go and bring gas’. 
The phonology is simplified, with the Arabic 
pharyngeals and emphatics being replaced by 
simpler sounds, as in rahi for rubi above. This 
pidgin is frequently encountered at gas stations 
and in small shops, especially in the smaller 
towns and villages, where customers might not 
be expected to speak English. It is also institu- 
tionalized in popular culture and occurs as the 
form of speech of foreign domestic servants in 
popular radio and television plays. English is of 
course widely used in large retail outlets, espe- 
cially in Riyadh. 


2. GENERAL DIALECT GEOGRAPHY 


The dialectology of Saudi Arabia forms a con- 
tinuum with that of Yemen and Oman to the 
south, the Emirates and Qatar and Kuwait to 
the east, and Jordan and Iraq to the north. 
There are no discrete borders separating Saudi 
dialects from others. In the north, the border 
areas are desert, and the nomads form the link 
in dialect, while in the southwest, there is a con- 
tinuation of the South Arabian cultural zone of 
the Yemen. To the southeast, the border zone 
is the Rub‘ al-Xali or ‘Empty Quarter’, an area 
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of only nomadic population. From what little 
we know of the dialects of that area, those of 
the south would seem to bear most resemblance 
to the dialects of Oman (~ Omani Arabic) 
and the Arab Emirates (> Gulf Arabic), earlier 
known as the ‘Trucial Oman’. Bertram Thomas 
describes the dialects of the area as follows: 


The sands (the Empty Quarter) know two dialects 
of Arabic, but here the division is latitudinal. There 
is a northern or Murri dialect and a southern 
or Rashid dialect, the latter also spoken by the 
‘Awamir of the northeast (Thomas 1932:268) 


And he cites an important feature of these 
dialects: 


In the Rashidi dialect of the southern sands as 
distinct from the northern dialect of the Murra, 
J is pronounced Y, thus Jaub = Yaub and Jiban = 
Yiban (Thomas 1938:164, n. 1) 


The dialect of the Al Murrah is referred to 
below; it is of the Najdi type, with certain 
southern features, and would seem to form 
the southernmost limit of Najdi dialect, at 
least when that tribe is residing in the Empty 
Quarter. 

The population of Saudi Arabia includes 
settled and nomadic groups. Generally, the 
dialect of the nomads relates to the area from 
which they originate and shows links with the 
sedentary dialects of that region. With a degree 
of generalization, the following regions may 
be distinguished: (i) dialects of the Najd; (ii) 
dialects of the southwest; (iii) dialects of the 
eastern region; and (iv) dialects of the Hijaz. 
The southwest and the eastern region have old, 
established, settled populations, based on water 
supply, monsoon rains in the southwest, and 
oases in the east. The eastern region referred to 
means the area of al-Hasa, an oasis region of 
great antiquity, and the coastal region of Qatif. 
Here, the dialects show specific local features, 
often highly innovating. Najd also has a core of 
settled population centered on oases, but with 
close links with nomadic populations in the 
northern part. The rural Hijazi dialects seem 
to form a dialect continuum with the Yemen, 
but little is known of the northern Hijaz, while 
the urban Hijaz has been subject to immigra- 
tion from outside the area and its dialects show 
Arabian and non-Arabian characteristics and a 
general leveling of the archaic features of the 
Najdi type, possibly attributable to popula- 
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tion mixture (see Sieny 1978; Feghali 1991). 
Najd shows very archaic features, showing a 
considerable resemblance to Classical Arabic, 
in particular an extensive use of an -in ending, 
whose distribution is almost identical with the 
Classical Arabic > tanwin, and extensive use 
of a passive marked by internal voweling of the 
same type as Classical Arabic. Another archaic 
feature is the occurrence of a preverbal particle 
gid or cid, having a similar function to Clas- 
sical Arabic gad, and the use of the negative 
with b-. 

The interdentals *t and *d are also retained in 
Najd, rural Hijaz, and the southwest, but they 
have merged with *t and *d in Urban Hijazi 
and occasionally in the eastern region. Also in 
the east in places, the voiceless interdental *t 
has merged with /f/, giving falldja ‘refrigerator’, 
falj snow, ice’, and falafa ‘three’. *d and *d 
have merged to /d/ in Najd, rural Hijaz, and the 
southwest, but merged to /d/ in Urban Hijazi 
and the dialect of Qatif in the east. 

Feminine plural forms are retained in the 
morphology in some areas of Najd and the 
southwest, but not universally so. Urban Hijazi 
does not retain them, nor does the eastern 
region. In certain cases, the feminine plural 
verbal suffixes -an, -in, etc. seem to be more 
regularly used for inanimate plurals and with 
animals, while actual human feminine plurals 
are referred to by the original masculine plural, 
which now indicates human plural. 

The conservative features are retained in the 
dialects of the Bedouin, who can be thought 
to have originated in central Najd. These have 
been carried far into the Syrian Desert and at 
an earlier stage spread into the desert regions 
of Syria and Iraq, although many of these 
populations have now returned south to Saudi 
territory. 

This archaic appearance is even more marked 
in the dialect of Najran to the southwest of 
Najd, since here the fronting of /k/ and /q/ does 
not occur, nor, in most cases, does the > resyl- 
labification of suffixed forms. Also here, the 
incidence of the -in suffix and the gid prever- 
bal particle are particularly high. In addition, 
the southwest retains certain Classical Arabic- 
sounding lexical items, which do not occur so 
frequently in the North, in particular reflexes 
of rad ‘to see’, ’atd ‘to come’, and dahaba ‘to 
go’, rather than the more commonly seen Saf, 
ja, and rab, sometimes in co-occurrence with 
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the latter. One possible interpretation of this 
concurrence of southern forms with Classical 
Arabic ones could be that the early grammar- 
ians, working in the north, in seeking to stan- 
dardize the written form, selected the southern 
forms, since they did not occur in the spoken 
dialects to the north and therefore, in being 
strange to the local spoken form, had a more 
Classical Arabic ring. This, however, is only 
speculation. 

A feature common to the whole area, and 
possibly to all spoken Arabic, is the almost 
complete disappearance of the glottal stop as a 
reflex of Classical Arabic > hamza. Although 
the form sa’al ‘to ask’ is common in the urban 
Hijazi dialects and in formal speech in most 
areas, it has been replaced in much of the rest 
of the area in dialect speech by such forms as 
nisad, sal, or sa‘al, the latter with /‘/, recalling 
the ‘an‘ana mentioned by the Old Arabic gram- 
marians (Rabin 1951:194). This incidence of 
// can also be seen in the deictic ar‘ih ‘see it!’, 
traceable to a root ra‘a ‘to see’ and occurring 
in the dialect of the Rwalah. Southern dialects 
also show reflexes of Classical Arabic ra’a, 
showing a stem *ra without the hamza, as in rét 
‘I saw’, rena ‘we saw’; in most other instances, 
hamza is regularly omitted, as in rds ‘head’, 
rus ‘heads’, maddibah ‘reproach’ cognate with 
’adab ‘good manners’. 


3. LOCAL DIALECT FEATURES 


Local dialect features can be examined in the 
context of the distribution of population cen- 
ters, in the case of the settled population, 
and population movement, in the case of the 
nomads. The main population foci are: (i) the 
southwest on the borders of Yemen, with the 
Hijaz as an extension of it; (ii) central Najd 
and the Sammar highland region to the north 
of it; and (iii) the oasis and coastal region of 
the east. With that as background, one can also 
note a general historical movement northward 
and eastward within the Arabian Peninsula, so 
that the Al Murrah and ‘Ijman tribes originat- 
ing in Najran have moved northeastward to the 
area of eastern Arabia, as far north as Kuwait. 
Tribes from western Najd, such as the Mutayr 
and Harb, have moved eastward to central Najd 
and the eastern region, and the ‘Anizah, who 
originate in the region of Xaybar, have moved 
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to central Najd, with a later movement of some 
of them to the northern borders of Saudi Ara- 
bia. This historical movement is noted in local 
folk memory in such sayings as al-yaman rahim 
al-‘Arab wa-l-Traq qabrubum ‘Yemen is the 
womb of the Arabs and Iraq their grave’, and 
najd tuwallid wa la tugaddi ‘Najd gives birth, 
but does not nourish’. The last refers in part 
to the memory of recurrent droughts, which 
caused individuals, groups, or whole tribes to 
leave the central area from time to time. Classi- 
cal historical tradition refers to the breaking of 
the Ma’rib dam in Yemen as the cause of move- 
ment of many groups northward from Yemen. 
Other traditions remember the migration of the 
Banu Hilal in the 9th century from Arabia to 
North Africa. In more recent times, the move- 
ment of the Sammar and Dafir to the Jazirah in 
the 18th and roth centuries, and of the ‘Anizah 
to Iraq and Syria at the same time, reflect this 
movement. These tribes retained the original 
Najdi form of their dialects, as shown by recent 
studies, possibly helped by the isolation of Bed- 
ouin life and the sentiment that the dialect was 
part of their tribal identity and to them repre- 
sented a purer form of Arabic, than the dialects 
of the settled people they encountered there. 
The same sentiment was expressed by a non- 
Bedouin sayyid in Iraq in the form sid albaci 
‘ind al-badu ‘the most noble of speech is heard 
among the Bedouin’. Johnstone (1964:85) also 
reports the impression evident in Kuwait that 
the dialect of the ‘Ijman tribe, relatively recent 
arrivals from the southwest, represented the 
‘best’? Arabic. This impression was probably 
based on the absence of the affrication of /k/ 
and /q/ in that dialect, and possibly also on the 
other marked archaisms mentioned below for 
the southwest. 

Occasionally, the same linguistic features are 
found in areas far apart. In some cases, these 
look like preservation of an older common 
form. In others, they may be independent devel- 
opments based on universal linguistic tenden- 
cies (Ingham 1982). Possibly of the first type is 
a 2nd person singular masculine suffix -ta, as 
in kitabta ‘you wrote’, occurring in Sudayr in 
central Najd and also in the south in Mahayil 
in the Tihamah and Bani Sihr in the ‘Asir. Also, 
the form -i5 of the 2nd person singular feminine 
suffix occurs both in areas of the southwest and 
in the eastern region. This may be the result 
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of a common historical link with the southern 
region, possibly seaborne in the case of the 
east, but not easily proven. Of the second type 
is a reflex /z/ of *j (> jim), occurring both in 
the dialect of the Harb tribe in the region of 
Medina and also in the dialect of Gamid in 
the southwest, and a reflex /y/ of the same *j 
in the dialect of Bani Tor in al-Hasa and of a 
number of localities in the southwest. Bani Tor 
has wayid ‘much’, rayyal ‘man’, daray ‘stairs’, 
while the southwest has examples such as yabal 
‘mountain’, yardd ‘locust’, and ydyi‘ ‘hungry’. 
Similarly, if one goes further afield, one notes 
that a form -am of the 3rd person plural mas- 
culine suffix of verbs, as in rdbam ‘they [masc.] 
went’, occurs in dialects originating in the cen- 
tral Najd (cf. Cairene -um). With the present 
state of our knowledge, there seems no reason 
to suppose that these have a common origin. 

Actual dialect features are examined below 
by reference to these original population foci. 
Those features that differ from Classical Arabic 
are pointed out, Classical Arabic being used as 
a general point of reference. 


3.1 Najd 
3.1.1 Central Najd 
A feature which originates in central Arabia and 
has spread outward to the borders of Palestine 
and most of southern Iraq and the Gulf Coast 
is fronting of *k and *q in the environment of 
front vowels, *k going to /é/ and later /¢/ and 
*q going via /g/ to /j/ and later /g/, respectively 
(> kaskasalkaskasa). This has produced a > 
phonological split of *k and *qg, giving kon 
‘battle’ but can ‘if’, galb ‘heart’ but giddam ‘in 
front of’. Dialects on the periphery can show 
/é/ and /j/, such as the dialect of Hufaf toward 
the east, showing can‘ad ‘mackerel’, yacwi ‘he 
brands’, rifij ‘companion’, and firij ‘road’. 
Other characteristics of high incidence are the 
raising of *a to /i/ or /u/ in short, open, nonfinal 
syllables, as in kitab ‘he wrote’, hubat ‘he went 
down’; resyllabication associated with guttural 
consonants producing, for instance, ghawah 
rather than gahwah ‘coffee’, and nxalah rather 
than naxlah ‘palm’ (> gahawah-syndrome); 
and > resyllabication associated with a succes- 
sion of short open syllables, giving forms such 
as ktibat ‘she wrote’, rather than katabat. These 
last features have been used as diagnostics to 
distinguish Najdi from non-Najdi dialects. 
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Central Najd, areas to the south, and some 
eastern dialects regularly show a negative with 
b-, as in mani b-rayib ‘I am not going’, mubu 
b-zén ‘it is not good’. 

The dialect of Sudayr retains the form -ta for 
the 2nd person singular masculine in simi‘ta 
‘you heard’, and an ending -am for the 3rd 
person plural masculine occurs in some central 
Najdi dialects and also in the dialect of the 
émigré Rwalah in the Syrian desert. 


3.1.2 Northern Najd 

Northern Najdi, typified by the dialect of the 
Sammar tribe and the city of Hayil, shows, in 
addition to the general characteristics shown 
above, innovations in verbal morphology and 
also marked > imadla of the feminine singular 
and plural suffixes, resulting in change of final 
-t- to -h- or -y-, yielding -eyh for normal -ah 
or —at in the singular and -dy for more normal 
-at in the plural. This yields such forms as flat 
bandy tabbaxdy ‘three girls cooking’ or ‘girl 
cooks’, rahbeyh ‘she went’, ghaweyh ‘coffee’. 
This feature is mentioned by the early Arabic 
grammarians as a feature of the Tayy? tribe, 
who inhabited the area of Jabal Tayy, now 
known as Jabal Sammar (Rabin 1951:206). 
Verbal morphology shows -an for -ni as the 1st 
person singular object suffix, as in hbisan ‘he 
imprisoned me’; -ah for the 3rd person singular 
feminine (-) postvocalically); -wh for the 3rd 
person singular masculine (-w postvocalically); 
and -ham, -tam, and -kam for the 3rd and 
2nd person plural masculine, as opposed to 
-hum, -tum, and -kum elsewhere. It also differs 
from the central area in lacking the negative 
with b-. 

3.2 The Hijaz 

The rural dialects of Hijaz are not particularly 
well described and the description here depends 
mainly on AI-Ali (1981). Urban Hijazi, mean- 
ing the dialects of Mecca and Jidda, are better 
known (Schreiber 1970; Ingham 1971; Al-Sasi 
1972). Generally speaking, the two forms share 
basic phonological and, to a lesser extent, 
morphological features, while the urban form 
shows phonological leveling under the influ- 
ence of dialects from outside the peninsula. *q 
is realized as /g/, *k as /k/ in both cities, and */ 
as /j/. While the rural dialect preserves the inter- 
dentals in hada ‘this’, tani ‘second’, the urban 
dialect merges them with *d and *¢ to produce 
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hada and tani. Old Arabic “d is realized as /d/ 
among the older generation of rural speak- 
ers, but often as /d/ with younger speakers, 
giving waddah or waddah ‘to illustrate’. The 
urban dialect shows /d/. What one might call 
‘Arabian’ features occur in both, particularly 
the use of the particle gid/gad, here sometimes 
realized as gid, the use of the possessive par- 
ticle bagg/haggat, and the verb baga/yabgi ‘to 
want’. Examples include md gad/gid tarétu ‘I 
have never seen him’. Often, the speech of the 
older generation resembles Najdi in such lexi- 
cal usages as yidilldin ‘they are afraid’, badart 
‘IT went down [to the city]’, or hubatna ‘we 
went down’. Al-Ali’s (1981) study shows that 
the dialects of the Hijaz, at least in the area of 
Wadi Fatima, merge into the Najdi type as one 
goes east, affrication of *k and *q to /é/ and 
/j/ being shown in the dialect of Bukayriyyah, 
giving calb ‘dog’ and ftirij ‘road’. This gradual 
eastward approximation to the Najdi type is 
also shown in detail in Al-Hazmi’s (1975) study 
for the dialect of the Harb tribe near Medina. 


3.3. The southwest 


The dialects of the southwest can in some ways 
be considered the most archaic, since they show 
the archaic features of Najdi Arabic without 
the innovation of the fronting of *k and *g. 
They are not, however, particularly uniform. 
One remarkable feature of the southwest is the 
use of -is for the 2nd person singular feminine 
object, and possessive affix in contrast to -ik, 
-ic, or -ié elsewhere (> kaSkaSa/kaskasa). This 
feature is South Arabian in general and is found 
in Yemeni dialects and South Arabian languages 
and in fact also occurs in Semitic languages of 
Ethiopia. A further southern feature is the occa- 
sional incidence of /8/ for /s/ and /2/ for /z/, in 
such forms as Simi‘ ‘I heard’ for simi‘t, Zydra 
for zydra ‘visit’, and bazm for bazm ‘hill’. Pro- 
chazka (1988a) shows this for Sarat ‘Abidah, 
Rufayda, Tannamah, and Najran, and it is also 
recorded for the Al Murrah. A parallel feature 
is the occurrence of a definite article im-, rather 
than the usual al- or il-. This is also common to 
South Arabian and parts of Yemen. The dialect 
of Najran and associated Al Murrah Bedouin 
have also developed a 2nd person singular suf- 
fix -hant, as in gulbant ‘you said’ and Ssifhant 
‘did you see?’. They also show a marked usage 
of the preverbal particle gid/gad, which is asso- 
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ciated with existential meaning, as in wén gadik 
tam ‘where were you at that time?’, hak al-hin 
gidni fissug ‘at that time I will already be in the 
market’, occurring with even more frequency 
than in the Najd. 

The dialects of Bal Qarn, Bani Sihr, and Rijal 
Alma in the ‘Asir show a suffix -an for the 3rd 
person singular feminine, rather than the usual 
-at, as in atan ‘she came’, Siriban ‘she drunk’, 
sdfaran ‘she traveled’, and the dialect of Abha 
shows a negative particle lis-, reminiscent of 
Classical Arabic laysa, giving lisu, lisu ‘he is 
not’, lisni ‘I am not’. 

Some areas show affrication of *k and *q, 
but not all. This may be thought to have spread 
into the area from Najd. Bani Bisr and Bal 
Qarn show /é/ and /j/, as in Citif ‘shoulder’, cabb 
‘he spilled’, and Qahabah shows /é/, while Bisa 
shows /¢/, as in rdéib ‘riding’. 

Bani Sihr and Mahayil also show the -ta 
suffix of the 2nd person singular masculine in 
verbs, as in xarajta ‘you went out’, atéta ‘you 
came’, and Saribta ‘you drunk’, which was also 
mentioned for Sudayr above. 

Lastly, *k occurs as a postpalatal fricative /x/ 
in many instances in the speech of Rijal Alma in 
‘Asir and Mahayil in the Tihamah, giving xan 
‘he was’ (for kan), tanaxah ‘a liquid measure’ 
(for tanakah), and gayrax ‘other than you’ (for 
gayrak). 


3.4 The eastern region 


What we know of the dialects of the eastern 
region is mainly due to the work of Prochazka 
(1988a). This reveals two types: one in al-Hasa 
shows some features of the South Mesopota- 
mian type akin to the gilit dialects described 
by Blanc (1964), and one on the coast akin to 
the dialect of the Shi‘i Baharnah population of 
Bahrain. The first type, typified by the dialect 
of al-Thor in the principality of ‘“Umran in the 
al-Hasa oasis has the Mesopotamian type of 
anaptyctic vowels separating final clusters, as 
in Sifit ‘I saw’. It also shows verbal forms of the 
type kitbat ‘she wrote’ and kitbaw ‘they [masc.| 
wrote’, in contrast to the more usual ktibat 
type forms of Najd. However, it also shows 
features of the Emirates and Oman, namely 
the insertion of a suffix -in between an active 
participle and an object pronoun suffix, as in 
maskinnah ‘having caught [sg. masc.| him’ and 
maskitinnah ‘having caught [sg. fem.] him’, and 
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the form -is of the 2nd person singular feminine 
object suffix. Prochazka makes no mention of 
the affrication of *k and *q in this dialect, but 
neither does he give any counterexamples. 

The dialect of Qatif on the Gulf coast rep- 
resents the Baharnah dialect, that of the older 
Shi population of the eastern region, spoken 
also by that population in Bahrain. It is dis- 
tinguished by having lost the interdentals, fus- 
ing them with /d/, /f/, and /d/, giving axad ‘he 
took’, fnén ‘two’, falafeh ‘three’, and darab ‘he 
struck’. In contrast to the dialect of al-Hasa 
above, it does show affrication of *k, giving 
thacée ‘he talked’ and céfeh ‘how is he’. Pro- 
chazka (1988a), however, makes no mention 
of the affrication of *q > /j/, as one might 
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have expected, although in fact the same is 
true for Muslim Baghdadi, which shows many 
instances of /é/, but few of /j/ as a reflex of *q. 
It also shows the southern feature of -is for 
the 2nd person singular feminine suffix, as in 
darabis ‘he hit you [sg. fem.]’. In contrast also 
to the rest of the area, sequences of two short 
open syllables remain, as in waladi§ ‘your [sg. 
fem.] son’, darabuk ‘he hit you [sg. masc.]’, 
katabat ‘she wrote’, and xasabateh ‘his piece of 
wood’. These contrast with elided forms in the 
Najdi and Mesopotamian type, such as waladé 
(Najdi), waldié (South Mesopotamian), ktibat 
(Najdi), kitbat (Mesopotamian), and seem to 
point to a greater antiquity of the dialects in 
this region. 
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4. DIGLOSSIA 


As in the rest of the Arab world, a situation 
of diglossia exists, with Classical Arabic being 
opposed to the local spoken dialects. However, 
in Saudi Arabia, the spoken dialects of some 
groups often retain considerable prestige due to 
the prestige of the speakers. This is particularly 
true of the dialects of central Najd and the asso- 
ciated Bedouin dialects, due to the association 
of these populations with the ruling elite. Two 
factors seem to be responsible for this: the pres- 
ence of a strong tradition of oral literature in 
the dialect, both prose and poetry (see Ingham 
1986b; Kurpershoek 1994, 1995, 1999, 2002, 
2005); and the archaic nature of the dialects, 
which means that they differ from Classical 
Arabic in less features than other more phono- 
logically progressive dialects. The result of this 
is that the two forms are perceived locally to 
be forms of one language, al-luga al-‘arabiyya, 
differing mainly in regard to the affrication of 
*k and *g, and one has the impression that the 
perception of a very separate form called fusha 
is less marked among speakers. 

In the 2oth century, this oral literature has 
often been reduced to writing both by local 
scholars and foreign researchers and remains 
a very strong tradition (— orality). Local poets 
such as the court poet Xalaf al-Haddal are 
called upon to produce poems for important 
occasions, and their poems are often recited on 
radio or television and recorded and circulated 
widely. 

There is also a tradition of writing on sub- 
jects of local interest in Classical Arabic, but 
using local dialect vocabulary. As an example, 
one can cite Ibn Bisr’s ‘Inwan al-majd fi tarix 
Najd, which uses such local vocabulary as kon 
‘battle’, subul ‘expedition to the towns to buy 
provisions’, mandx ‘battle’. 

For all of the above reasons, diglossia is pos- 
sibly not felt to be as visible a phenomenon as 
in certain other areas of the Arab world, and 
in Saudi Arabia one hears the terms fushda and 
darija less often than elsewhere. 
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Sawt > Sound Symbolism 


Script > Arabic Alphabet: Origin 


Script and Art 


The 28 (or 29, if we include the lam 7alif) let- 
ters of the Arabic alphabet, as we know them 
today, developed from a primitive set of 17 
basic letter shapes (graphemes), which included 
a number of same-looking forms (homographs; 
—> Arabic alphabet: origin). These letter forms 
at the beginning of Islam had nothing in them- 
selves that would indicate their future grand 
place in Islamic art. And yet, within perhaps 
several decades after the birth of Islam, the 
Arabic script began to take on qualities which 
later in the Abbasid period blossomed into 
beautiful handwriting used to adorn the pages 
of the Our’an and religious buildings. Although 
the script was still in some ways defective 
because it did not distinguish its various letter- 
forms properly through a system of diacritical 
points, and of course it had no vocalization, 
nevertheless, the shape of these letters and the 
way they were joined together to form lines of 
writing began to acquire progressively greater 
elegance. 

This can be seen clearly when admiring the 
inscriptions containing the earliest known dated 
passages from the Our’dn, on the Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem, constructed in 72/691-692 
and credited to the Umayyad ruler ‘Abd al- 
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Malik (> epigraphy). What was the reason for 
this stunning development of beautiful writing, 
which the Arabs would later call busn al-xatt 
(or busn al-kitaba)? 

The answer lies in the Muslim belief that 
God revealed Himself to Muhammad, through 
the agency of the archangel Gabriel, by dictat- 
ing to him a series of revelations which were 
later recorded and assembled in book form, 
the Qur’an. To the believer, the recorded word 
of God naturally required a proper attitude of 
reverence and the desire to copy it in a manner 
and script worthy of the revelation. Hence, gen- 
erations of Muslims, from that time on, paid 
special attention not just to the copying and 
embellishment of Our’dns but also to any form 
of writing as having a ‘heavenly’ connection. 

At the end of the Umayyad period and the 
beginning of Abbasid rule (132/750), a very 
different picture emerges. With the change of 
the dynasty there was a change (albeit perhaps 
gradual) in the format of the book (from verti- 
cal to horizontal) and the introduction of large 
and heavy scripts. The reason for this radical 
change may have been either an apologetic 
dimension, or a desire to make a clear distinc- 
tion between the text of the Our’dn and other 
non-Quranic texts, principally the Hadit. 

The numerous surviving Our’an fragments of 
the early Abbasid period with large and hieratic 
scripts testify to this endeavor. These impres- 
sive Qur’dns were not made to be read but 
rather to be admired and cherished. The beauty 
of the script, enhanced by the oblong format of 
the codex and surrounded by multicolored geo- 
metrical and vegetal decoration, shone from the 
pages of these Our’ans and reflected the newly 
acquired confidence of an expanding religion 
(> Kufic). 

In this early period, we encounter a variety 
of old scripts used in the chancery and for the 
copying of books, the most important of which 
are the Early Abbasid scripts (the ‘Kufic’ family, 
to use the old, but misleading, appellation), the 
New Abbasid Style (NS), also referred to today 
as ‘broken cursive’, which had its heyday in the 
4th/roth century, and the > magribi family of 
scripts toward the end of this period. 

The constant preoccupation with script 
and decoration, rather than with images of 
humans and animals, discouraged by theolo- 
gians, meant that calligraphy became the most 
important form of art in Islamic civilization. 
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Indeed, calligraphy was so tightly bound with 
the religion of Islam that Annemarie Schimmel 
(1979:177-178) called it “an art which can be 
called without exaggeration the ‘quintessential’ 
art of Islam”. Calligraphers saw this connection 
between calligraphy and faith reinforced by the 
fact that the numerical value of the full text of 
the profession of faith (Sahdda), namely 691, 
was the same as that of the word xattdt, and 
that the numerical value of the second part of 
the Sahdda (454) corresponded to the value of 
the letters in the word al-katib, both terms used 
for calligraphers (Vernoit 1997:17). 

Apart from the desire to copy the Qur’an in 
elegant scripts, the promotion of formal writ- 
ing and later developments in calligraphy were 
often instigated in the administrative apparatus 
of the state, principally the chancery. It was 
the secretaries (Ruttab) who were behind many 
innovations and even the creation of new styles 
and scripts. The early manuals on penmanship 
originated from the chancery or were written 
for the benefit of those engaged in drafting and 
copying of letters and documents. According 
to Arabic tradition, the major reform of writ- 
ing initiated by the Abbasid vizier Ibn Muqla 
(d. 328/940) came from the state apparatus. 
A new calligraphic tradition, with a set of new 
scripts, quickly developed in the eastern part 
of the Muslim world around the figures of 
three outstanding masters: Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 
4113/1022), Yaqut al-Musta‘simi (d. 698/1298), 
and Hamd Allah al-“Amasi (d. 926/1520). 

Toward the end of the early Islamic period 
(beginning of the 4th/roth century), the cal- 
ligraphic field began to be completely trans- 
formed. Arabic tradition links this period to 
Ibn Mugla and the introduction of ‘propor- 
tioned’ writing (al-xatt al-mansub, al-kitaba 
al-mansiiba), perhaps a new fashion under the 
impulse of the chancery, although there are no 
extant specimens of writing that can be confi- 
dently attributed to Ibn Muqla; in fact, even 
the authenticity of his treatise on calligraphy 
is questioned. The new scripts which emerged 
toward the end of the 4th/roth century are > 
tulut, tawqi, and riqd‘, on the one hand, and > 
mubhaqqaq, > nasx, and rayhdn, on the other. 
Their standardization is attributed to Ibn al- 
Bawwab. 

The 4th/roth century was, indeed, a period 
of great and radical change in the way Quranic 
and non-Quranic manuscripts were copied. Ibn 
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Muala’s reform of writing, whether it concerned 
the ‘standardization’ of the New Abbasid Style 
(‘broken cursive’, also likened in old sources 
to mubaqqaq, otherwise known as warrdqi 
or irdqi script) or not, was a reality, whether 
prompted by political or other considerations 
(Tabbaa 2001:25—-52; Blair 2006:173-178). 

Apart from this, it is evident from the surviv- 
ing manuscripts of the late 4th/roth century 
and early 5th/11th century, and principally the 
Chester Beatty copy of the Qur’dn executed 
by Ibn al-Bawwab in 391/1000-1001 (Rice 
1955:19-22), that a completely new picture 
emerged during that era; in the later calligraphic 
tradition, this style came to be associated with 
the so-called ‘proportioned’ writing. 

The Chester Beatty Qur’dan of Ibn al-Bawwab 
exhibits a high quality of calligraphic perform- 
ance using at least two new distinct scripts, 
one for the main text and the other for chap- 
ter headings. These and other ‘proportioned’ 
scripts are grouped in later literature into two 
main families: rectilinear (mubaqqaq) and cur- 
vilinear (tulut). All scripts here fall within the 
following categories: large (jalil, taqil), medium, 
and small (daqiq, xafif, latif), and the format of 
the writing surface is connected to the size of 
the script, i.e. large format/large script, small 
format/small script. 

The end of the early middle period, some 
two centuries after the introduction of the new 
‘proportioned’ scripts (late 7th/13th century), 
witnessed the standardization of two other 
regional scripts, namely ta‘liq (Iran) and bihari 
(India). 

Although the calligraphic tradition traces its 
roots to Ibn Mugqla and Ibn al-Bawwab, a 
significant split occurred, perhaps as early as 
the 7th/13th century. This was the time when 
Yaqut al-Musta‘simi, the third major figure in 
calligraphy, came onto the scene. Whereas in 
the Mamluk tradition scripts were grouped into 
‘Five Pens’ or ‘Seven Pens’ (al-’aqlam al-’usiul), 
with a clear distinction between the curvilinear 
(tulut, tawqi‘, riga‘) family and the rectilinear 
(mubaqqaq, masabif, nasx, rayhan) family, the 
Yaqiuti tradition of the ‘Six Pens’ (al-’aqlam as- 
sitta; later followed by the Persian and Ottoman 
calligraphers) paired these scripts in the follow- 
ing manner: tulut/nasx, mubaqqaq/rayban, and 
tawqi ‘/riqa‘. The Six Pens tradition survived 
into the printing age and is being practiced by 
modern calligraphers. 
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A century later (8th/14th century) marks the 
emergence of another major regional script, 
> nasta‘liq, the Persian script par excellence. 
And from the roth/1éth century onward (late 
Islamic period), we have the standardization of 
regional forms of nasx (particularly Ottoman 
Turkish and Persian) and the emergence of 
typically Ottoman scripts such as diwdni and 
> ruq‘a. 

This great preoccupation with beautiful writ- 
ing naturally produced a wealth of literature 
on the subject in all three languages, Arabic, 
Persian, and Ottoman Turkish. This corpus of 
literature includes chapters, passages, and state- 
ments in various works, as well as complete 
compositions. In the Arabic language alone, 
some 33 works on penmanship have already 
been published in one form or another, and per- 
haps as many more are known to have survived 
in manuscript. The earliest extant compositions 
of interest were composed by such authors 
as ‘Abdallah al-Bagdadi (fl. 3rd/9th century), 
Ibn Qutayba (fl. 3rd/9th century), Ibn Muqla 
(d. 328/940), as-Suli (d. 335/946), “Ahmad an- 
Nabhas (d. 339/950), Ibn Durustawayh (d. 347/ 
958), Ibn an-Nadim (d. 380/990), Ibn al-Baw- 
wab (d. 413/1022), Ibn Xalaf an-Nayramani 
(d. 4144/1023), Muhammad al-Humaydi (d. 488/ 
1095), “Aba Hayyan at-Tawhidi (d. after 400/ 
toog), and Ibn Sid al-Batalyawsi (d. 521/1127; 
Gacek 2004). 

Later in the Mamluk period (648/1250-923/ 
1517), a number of authors greatly augmented 
this corpus of literature by the most impor- 
tant works on calligraphy produced in the 
Arab world. Here, twelve authors stand out 
in particular: Ibn al-Wahid (d. 711/1311 or 
1312), an-Nuwayri (d. 733/1333), al-Katib ad- 
Dimaésqi (fl. 781/1379), Ibn al-Basis (fl. 8th/14th 
century), as-Saydawi (late 8th/14th century), 
al-Maqdisi (late 8th/14th century), az-Ziftawi 
(806/1403 or 1404), alAtari (d. 828/1429), al- 
Qalqasandi (d. 821/1418), Ibn as-Saig (d. 845/ 
1441 or 1442), al-Hiti (d. 891/1486), and at- 
Tayyibi (Tibi) (fl. 908/1502 or 1503; Gacek 
2004). 

Most of this literature still remains to be 
properly explored and analyzed, and although 
critical editions of many of these texts have 
yet to be established, even at this stage we can 
extract useful data from them for the study 
of various scripts, their relationship to one 
another, and their appellations. It is, indeed, 
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thanks to the rich Mamluk literature that we 
have a better picture of the practice of cal- 
ligraphy in that period (Déroche and Berthier 
2000:213; Gacek 1987, 1989a). 

All throughout the manuscript age, a great 
number of scripts developed. Already in the 
early Abbasid period, they were grouped into 
three categories: Quranic scripts (xutut al- 
masahif ), scribal hands or bookhands for texts 
other than the Our’dn (xutut al-warrdqin), and 
chancery (secretarial) hands (xutut al-kuttab). 
These major classifications remained, broadly 
speaking, valid throughout the manuscript 
period (Gacek 1989a). 

Thus, for instance, the most often used 
scripts for the copying of the Our’dn in the 
later middle period (roughly from the mid- 
7th/13th century to the 9th/15th century) were 
—> muhaqqaq, rayban, and nasx. As far as we 
know, muhbaqqaq was never used for the copy- 
ing of non-Quranic manuscripts. Among other 
scripts belonging to this category are New 
Abbasid Style (or ‘broken cursive’), > magribi, 
and bibdari. 

A group of scripts known as xutut al-kuttab 
were traditionally associated with the chan- 
cery and the state administration. They include 
> tulut, tawqi, and rigad‘, as well as ta‘liq, 
diwani, and > ruq‘a. The tulut was also used 
for decoration on hard surfaces and for mon- 
umental inscriptions. The xutét al-warrdqin 
family included such scripts as > nasx (with 
its variants), > magribi, and > nasta‘lig (in the 
Persianate world). 

The calligrapher occupied a very prominent 
position in Muslim society, although this did not 
necessarily translate into adequate remunera- 
tion for the service rendered. He was also often 
an illuminator (limner) or decorator. This fact 
demonstrates how closely these two arts, callig- 
raphy and painted decoration, were connected. 
Although there is evidence of women involved 
in calligraphy, this was a predominantly male 
profession, so much so that ink was described 
as the perfume of men (Rosenthal 1961:18). 
The calligrapher’s most important implement 
was the reed pen (calamus; galam, jazm, miz- 
bar, mirqam). The pen, ink, and other writ- 
ing implements were often extolled in Islamic 
literature. Thus, for instance, Ibn an-Nadim 
(d. 380/990) quotes Ibn Abi Da’iid as saying, 
“The pen is the ambassador of the mind, its 
messenger, its furthest reaching tongue, and its 
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best interpreter” (Fibrist 19; Rosenthal 1961). 

Just like recipes for making ink, the cutting 
of the nib was a well-kept secret. Furthermore, 
just as there was a direct relationship between 
the format of the writing surface and the script, 
there was an interdependence between the 
width of the nib, the manner of cutting it, and 
the calligraphic style or script. In the eastern 
part of the Muslim world, the point of the nib 
was usually cut either straight (al-qatt al-mus- 
tawi or al-mudawwar or al-murabba‘) or at an 
angle, obliquely (al-gatt al-mubarraf; Gacek 
2001). 

The effect of writing with an obliquely cut 
nib was to produce thinner strokes (farakdat) at 
angles, as well as thinner shafts (muntasabdt) 
in such letters as the ’alif and the Jam. It is said 
that Ibn al-Bawwab wrote all scripts with a 
straight-cut nib, whereas Yaqut al-Musta‘simi 
used an obliquely cut nib for all scripts. Oth- 
ers varied the cut according to scripts. Thus, 
the scripts in the mubaqqaq family were often 
executed with pens cut obliquely. 

The oblique angle could differ greatly depend- 
ing on the personal preference of a scribe or cal- 
ligrapher. In the oblique cut, it was usually the 
right half-nib which was elevated, but, surpris- 
ingly, some scribes were in the habit of cutting 
the nib in such a way that the left half-nib was 
higher than the right half-nib. Magribi scripts, 
however, were executed with a pen whose nib 
was pointed, and, therefore, its pen strokes 
were of the same thickness. 

With time, primitive Arabic script developed 
a large variety of letter forms (allographs), 
some of them very characteristic of individual 
scripts. The rich terminology found in the 
literature on penmanship can be very help- 
ful in the paleographical analysis. The early 
authors classified letter forms into various 
categories. Thus, for instance, the 5th/11th- 
century author Muhammad al-Humaydi (Tashil 
23-25) divides them into four distinct cat- 
egories: *atnab (those with ascenders), ’ahdab 
(those with descenders), nawadjid (those with 
‘teeth’), and mahajir (those with counters; see 
also Gacek 2001). The descenders are some- 
times divided into mu‘arraqa (the tail turned 
left) and mu‘aqqafa (the tail turned right — as in 
the letters jim and ‘ayn). They can be flattened 
or tapered (mabsita) or rounded (muqawwara, 
muqawwasa, murattaba). Those with counters 
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can either be open (maftuba, munawwara) 
or closed (matmusa, mu‘awwara, mu’ammda; 
Gacek 2001). 

The most important letter was the ’alif, often 
likened to the figure of a man. The shape or 
form of this letter is often the best clue as to the 
identity of the script. Throughout the manu- 
script age, the isolated ’alif was written slanted 
to the right or left, very straight — almost verti- 
cal, bowed, seriffed or serif-less (sans serif; both 
head and foot), and the like. In the propor- 
tioned scripts, there was a direct relation, not 
only between the ’alif and the other letters but 
also between its length and its thickness. Thus, 
if the ’alif was seven rhombic dots in height, its 
thickness was 1/7, and if it had a head-serif, its 
length was also 1/7 of its height (Qalqasandi, 
Subb Ill, 24, 47). 

Another, perhaps the second most important, 
letter was the lam alif. One of the most promi- 
nent ligatures in the Arabic script, the lam alif 
was regarded as the 29th letter of the alpha- 
bet and was traditionally placed before ya in 
the alphabet sequence. There were three main 
forms of this letter: al-lam alif al-muhaqqaqa 
— the lam 7alif ligature characterized by an 
open (maftub) loop (counter) at its base; al- 
lam ?alif al-muxaffafa — the lam 7alif ligature 
characterized by joining the foot of the ’alif to 
the extremity of Jam on the base line (\\); and 
al-lam alif al-warrdgqiyya — the lam 7alif ligature 
characterized by its triangular base (Y) and used 
in the Mamluk period exclusively in the recti- 
linear family of scripts: mubaqqaq, masabif, 
rayban, and nasx (Gacek 2001:154). 

The flexibility of the Arabic script and its 
preeminence in Islamic culture meant that it 
was used not just on the traditional soft writ- 
ing surfaces such as papyrus, parchment, paper, 
and textiles (fabrics) but also, and from the 
earliest time onward, on hard surfaces, such 
as stucco, tile, and metal. Elegant inscriptions 
can be found on pillows, curtains, garments, 
belts and kerchiefs, flags and tents, as well as 
on golden and silver vessels, ivory, porcelain, 
ceramics, and helmets and swords, and even on 
large dry leaves (Schimmel 1970:10; 1984:25- 
26). Furthermore, superb nasta‘liq calligraphy 
can be seen on coins and seals from Mughal 
India (Blair 2006:5 54-555). 

Decorative arts also included decoupé work 
(découpage), invented in Herat in the 9th/15th 
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century, which involved cutting out letters with 
scissors and placing them on colored paper 
(Schimmel 1979:10). 

One of the earliest architectural inscriptions 
in ‘Kufic’ script is to be found on the Dome of 
the Rock. Calligraphers often exaggerated or 
stylized the features of the original script. Orna- 
mental ‘Kufic’? became an important part of 
Islamic decorative arts as early as the beginning 
of the 2nd/8th century. The most important 
decorative styles of this script, which developed 
mostly, but not exclusively, on hard surfaces, 
are variously described as square, foliated, flori- 
ated, plaited, knotted, interlaced, and animated 
(Safadi 1978:11-12). The New Style scripts, 
dating from the 4th/roth century and later, also 
underwent this kind of stylized transformation. 
A good example here is the so-called Qarma- 
tian Qur’dn or a copy of Kitab at-tirydq by 
pseudo-Galen, transcribed in 595/1199 (Blair 
2006:198—200; Safadi 1978:12-13). 

In addition to fancy and stylized scripts, Ara- 
bic decorative arts include zoomorphic calligra- 
phy featuring both human and animal figures, 
which dates back to the 9th/15th century. The 
most popular animal to be formed by letters 
was the lion representing the Imam ‘Ali ibn >Abi 
Talib, whose nickname was ‘Lion of Allah’. In 
Turkey, the stork was popular, as it was consid- 
ered a pious bird. Another one was the parrot, 
symbol of sweet talk and, because it was green, 
connected with paradise. The texts included the 
basmala, confession of faith, the names of the 
“Seven Sleepers’, etc. (Safadi 1978:3 1; Schimmel 
1984:52, 1970:11-12; Blair 2006:449-451). 

In contrast to monumental inscriptions, 
calligraphers sometimes employed microgra- 
phy, or minute writing. The best-suited script 
for this was gubdar ‘dust’. Originally used for 
pigeon post and secret messages, this script 
was variously referred to as galam al-janah or 
galam al-bata’iq, as well as galam al-halba (or 
al-bilya; Gacek 1989a:145). Mamluk authors 
were divided on its origin. Some authors, such 
as an-Nuwayri, viewed it as a smaller (xafif) 
version of rigd script, just as bawdsi is a 
smaller version of nasx. Al-Qalqasandi (Subh 
Ill, 48, 128), on the other hand, states that 
it was derived from both rigad° and nasx and 
that it is all curvilinear but without head-serifs 
(tarwis). Al-Atari, on the other hand, regarded 
it simply as a smaller variety (xafif) of nasx 
(Gacek 1989a:45). In later calligraphic circles, 
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its derivation from nasx is almost a given. In 
Iran, a very small nasx is known as nasx-i gubdar 
(Schimmel 1984:25; Blair 2006:259-260). 

Micrography was used for miniature Our ans, 
often octagonal in shape, for amulets in the 
form of rolls/scrolls, and for a type of large cal- 
ligraphy where single letters, as well as figures 
of human beings, animals, and flowers, were 
filled with minute writing, usually pious for- 
mulae, a technique known as gulzdr ‘garden of 
roses’ (Safadi 1978:31; Blair 2006:451-454). 
Modern calligraphers have even attempted to 
write on such objects as a grain of rice or wheat 
or the shell of a hen’s egg, and recently the 
entire text of the Our’dn was fitted onto a page 
measuring no more than 55 x 45 cm (Safadi 
1978:30). 

After the standardization of the ‘Six Pens’, 
there was a corresponding increase in the 
production of calligraphic specimens (qif‘a), 
albums (muraqqa‘), alphabetic exercises, prac- 
tice sheets, calligraphic panels (lawha), and the 
like (Blair 2006:497-508). The Ottoman cal- 
ligraphers were especially fond of calligraphic 
specimens, which they used for the granting 
of diplomas or licenses (?ijdzdt). Indeed, the 
official diploma, although having its origins in 
the Mamluk period, became very popular with 
Turkish calligraphers, and numerous specimens 
of them have survived in various collections 
around the world (see, for example, Gacek 
1989b). 

Other forms of fancy scripts and techniques 
include the fugra, originally the signature of the 
ruler placed at the beginning of the document, 
but later, and especially in the Ottoman period, 
an elaborate device and a very sophisticated 
calligraphic motif. The word came to mean any 
kind of unusual joining of words into decora- 
tive shapes, representing trademarks or the 
signs of societies (Schimmel 1970:46). 

Zulf-i ‘arts ‘the bride’s lock of hair’ is a dec- 
orative style, perhaps a hybrid of rayhan and 
nasta‘liq, which resembles tiny curls. Mutanna, 
also known as aynali or ma‘qus, is the art 
of mirror writing (Safadi 1978:30-31). First 
employed for seal cutting, this calligraphic tech- 
nique is known to have been used as early as 
the 9th/15th century. It flourished especially in 
Turkey in the 13th/r9th century. Xatt-i naxun 
is fingernail writing, a technique of ‘engraving’ 
the text with the fingernail on the back of the 
paper. It was invented or made popular in the 
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Figure 3. A page from a Our’dn manuscript in magribi script, dated 1144/1731. 
(McGill Library, RBD Az1). 
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toth/1é6th century by Nizam ad-Din Buxari 
and is still practiced in Pakistan by a few artists 
(Schimmel 1970:11, 1984:32). 

Arabic calligraphy survived into the printing 
age and was used extensively in such countries 
as Morocco, Egypt, Turkey, Iran, and India for 
printing by lithography. In fact, many books 
printed by lithography in the 13th/rg9th and the 
early 14th/2zoth century contain some of the 
best calligraphy of that period. Here, naturally, 
nasx predominates, but one also finds magribi, 
nasta‘liq, and tulut family scripts used as dis- 
play texts (Gacek 1996). 

Today, Arabic calligraphy is practiced by a 
growing number of calligraphers not just in 
the Islamic world but also in the West. Many 
calligraphers follow the traditional methods 
of calligraphy, but many others also combine 
the traditional with the new, such as three- 
dimensional forms, calligraphic sculpture (nabt 
xatti), and multimedia compositions. Among 
the practitioners of traditional calligraphy are 
such well-established calligraphers as Habib 
Allah Fazaili (Iran), M.U. Derman (Turkey), 
Mohamed Zakariya (USA), Mustafa Ja‘far 
(originally from Iraq), “Utman Waqi‘ Allah 
(Osman Wagialla; originally from Sudan), and 
Ahmad Moustafa (originally from Egypt), to 
mention just a few (Blair 2006:589-621). 
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ADAM GAcEK (McGill University) 


Second Language Acquisition 
1. INTRODUCTION 


While the pedagogy of foreign language teach- 
ing (> second language teaching) is concerned 
with the various approaches, methods, and 
techniques of how a second/foreign language 
is taught, the field of Second Language Acqui- 
sition (SLA) is concerned with how a sec- 
ond/foreign language (Lz) is actually learned. 
Other terms are also used to refer to the same 
phenomenon, including L2 acquisition, second 
language development (L2 development), and 
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Lz learning. SLA focuses on the development 
of the learner’s language, whether in a formal 
(i.e. a classroom) or a naturalistic setting. This 
language is known as interlanguage (IL), and 
as a natural language, it is subject to system- 
atic development formally (i.e. in a classroom 
setting) or naturalistically, and is subject to 
systematic development either toward approxi- 
mation of the target language (TL) or toward 
a fossilized, non-target-like state. The scope 
of SLA investigation includes learning factors, 
processes, and strategies. Although there is a 
consensus among researchers that no single 
factor can account for a complex human phe- 
nomenon such as second language acquisition, 
the exact role of any given factor is still subject 
to debate. These factors are varied. Some are 
considered internal (linguistic) to the acquisi- 
tion process, others external (nonlinguistic). 
Internal factors include such phenomena as 
transfer, or the influence of the learner’s first 
language, input and input frequency, and struc- 
tural and processing complexity. External fac- 
tors are more controversial and are harder 
to quantify; they include such factors as age, 
aptitude, attitude, anxiety, motivation, learning 
environment, social distance, and ethnicity. 

Early SLA studies focused heavily on inform- 
ing foreign language pedagogy. This empha- 
sis shifted gradually, though not exclusively, 
toward more interdisciplinary research with 
implications, both theoretical and applied, 
that extend beyond language pedagogy. This 
was partly due to interaction with other disci- 
plines, including theoretical linguistics, histori- 
cal linguistics, psychology, psycholinguistics, 
neurolinguistics, language pathology, language 
testing, sociology, communication, etc. The 
subsequent discussion of Arabic SLA studies is 
organized chronologically following the devel- 
opment of the field. 


2. CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS AND 
ERROR ANALYSIS 


Contrastive Analysis studies comprised the ear- 
liest formative period of SLA research (between 
the 1940s and 1960s), espousing a behaviorist 
view of language learning. Identifying learn- 
ers’ errors, predicted on the basis of differ- 
ences between the native language (Lr) and the 
target language (TL), was important to avoid 
bad ‘habit formation’. Error Analysis studies 
started to appear with the advent of nativist 
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and cognitive views of language learning as 
a process of ‘rule formation’. Errors were no 
longer explained on the basis of differences 
between the native and target language sys- 
tems, as was done during Contrastive Analysis 
days. Error Analysis studies were based on the 
output production of the learner, both written 
and verbal. A distinction was made between 
‘errors’ and ‘mistakes’, the former being sys- 
tematic and inevitable (competence-based) 
and the latter being random (performance- 
based; Corder 1967). A plethora of categories 
of errors was introduced, including interlingual 
errors (caused by Lt interference), intralingual 
errors (made regardless of Lr), developmen- 
tal errors (caused by the learner’s constructed 
hypotheses of L2 systems according to extent of 
exposure to Lz), overgeneralization errors, sim- 
plification errors, and induced errors (caused 
by instructional lapses or errors), among oth- 
ers. A major contribution of error analysis is 
the concept of the Lz learner’s language or 
interlanguage, coined by Selinker (1972). It is 
usually defined as a continuum between Li and 
L2, reflecting a systematic development of L2 
by the learner, as well as learners’ variations 
according to different learning experiences. 

At least two studies on Arabic were con- 
ducted within Error Analysis framework. Al- 
Ani (1972-1973) analyzed ‘major’ errors in 
a ‘limited’ number of written composition 
assignments of adult (American) English speak- 
ers enrolled in an advanced Arabic course. 
The exact number of written samples was not 
reported. There was no attempt to analyze all 
written errors in the students’ compositions 
and no attempt to offer any statistical meas- 
ure. Errors identified were roughly categorized 
along three levels: orthographic and phonologi- 
cal (or spelling) errors, diction and dictionary 
usage, and grammatical errors. Al-Ani attrib- 
uted most errors to Li interference errors. 
These included errors such as the undersuppli- 
ance of the definite article with Arabic abstract 
nouns, as well as gender and number agreement 
mismatches. Other errors, such as the affixa- 
tion of the definite article on proper names, 
were considered overgeneralization errors, and 
others were regarded as performance errors 
(e.g. affixing the article on the head noun in 
‘idafa constructions). Some were attributed as 
performance errors (such as the gender agree- 
ment error in al-barb [fem.] al-qdsi [masc.] ==> 
al-harb |fem.] al-qdasiya [fem.] ‘the severe war’), 
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rather than competence errors. Reflecting some 
of the limitations of Error Analysis, Al-Ani con- 
cluded that it was not always easy to categorize 
an error or identify its source. 

Rammuny (1976) provides a more extensive 
study that investigated errors of adult native 
speakers of English learning Arabic as a sec- 
ond language. He analyzed data of an Arabic 
proficiency written test of 115 American uni- 
versity students with formal exposure to Arabic 
(between two and six years). Unlike Al-Ani’s 
study, all errors were analyzed except those 
occurring fewer than five times. Four main 
categories of errors were identified, similar to 
those identified in Al-Ani’s study: orthographic 
and phonological, lexical, structural (includ- 
ing Noun-Adjective agreement, Verb-Subject 
concord, preposition use, definiteness, plural 
forms, interrogatives, negation, conditionals, 
etc.), and stylistic errors. The categories were 
then grouped along four error causes, includ- 
ing inefficient ‘teaching-learning strategies’ (or 
induced errors in Error Analysis terms), ‘inter- 
ference’ of L1, ‘unfamiliarity’ (or competence) 
and ‘sociopsychological’ issues (or perform- 
ance). Accordingly, of the total (578) number of 
errors identified as structural errors, 406 tokens 
were classified as induced, 145 as Lr interfer- 
ence, 4 as competence, and 23 as performance 
errors. Of the total number of errors (1,520), 
49 percent are induced errors, 27.9 percent Lr 
interference errors, 16.9 percent competence 
errors, and 6.2 percent performance errors. In 
both of the above studies, the number of tokens 
of correct rule application in the four categories 
is missing. Hence, only a partial account of the 
L2 learners’ interlanguage systems is provided. 
However, this is a characteristic limitation of 
Error Analysis methodology in general. 


3. PERFORMANCE/DEVELOPMENTAL 
STUDIES 


The motivation for a new, more comprehensive 
approach aimed at investigating the overall per- 
formance of Lz learners (usually abbreviated as 
Lzers) soon arose. The approach of detecting 
consistent patterns in the productions of L2 
learners, not just their errors, became popular 
in the 1970s and gave rise mainly to morpheme 
order, developmental sequences, and learning 
and communication strategies studies (see also 
Larsen-Freeman and Long 1991). 


SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 


3.1 Morpheme Order studies 


Morpheme Order acquisition studies attempted 
to investigate the claim that the acquisition 
process was guided by a universal internal 
mechanism, following Roger Brown’s (1973) 
and other subsequent Lr studies which found 
a set of (14) grammatical morphemes acquired 
in the same order by children from different 
languages. The idea was particularly appealing 
to SLA researchers, since such findings would 
indicate the presence of a ‘built-in syllabus’, 
regardless of Lt backgrounds and exposure 
to Lz (Corder 1967). Morpheme Order stud- 
ies analyzed children and adult SLA data for 
acquisition of a set of English grammatical 
morphemes, such as pronoun case, the definite 
and indefinite articles, singular copular verb, 
the progressive [-ing], regular plural, singular 
auxiliary, regular and irregular past tense, 3rd 
person present tense, and possessive [-’s]. The 
general findings indicate that language acquisi- 
tion involves a process of creative construction 
rather than habit formation (Dulay and Burt 
1973, 1974), that first and second language 
acquisition involve similar strategies and proc- 
esses (also known as the L1 = Lz hypothesis; 
Bailey and Krashen 1974), and that there seems 
to be a ‘natural order of acquisition’ in SLA, 
irrespective of Lr background and Lz learning 
environment (e.g. Krashen 1981). 


3.2 Developmental sequence 


Interest in Morpheme Order subsided due 
to methodological limitations and as inter- 
ests shifted toward identifying developmental 
sequences/stages and processes which, in mas- 
tering a given structure, an L2 learner goes 
through from the pre-target-like stage to that of 
target-like mastery (e.g. Wode a.o. 1978). Like 
previous studies, developmental investigations 
in SLA were triggered by Li acquisition stud- 
ies to examine whether or not the sequences 
in Lr and L2 acquisition were the same (> 
language acquisition, first). Structures investi- 
gated include WH-questions, negation, relative 
clauses, and word order. For example, the 
acquisition of English negation was examined 
in L2 learners of different Lr backgrounds and 
was found to be acquired along predictable 
stages (similar to those found in Lr): (i) use of 
the negation vo in utterance-initial position; 
(ii) with o/not in internal preverbal position; 
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(iii) with zo occurring with modals and auxil- 
iaries as unanalyzed chunks; and (iv) with the 
negative particle used differentially from auxil- 
iaries and models (e.g. Schumann 1979). 

Al-Buainain (1986) investigated the acquisi- 
tion of negation and interrogation by 53 adult 
native (British) English speakers learning Arabic 
as an L2. The participants were at five different 
proficiency levels ranging from one to five years, 
resulting in five groups. The cross-sectional data 
consisted of the participants’ written perform- 
ance on a translation task and a manipulation 
task. Due to limitations of the elicitation tasks, 
the study’s main findings resulted in different 
acquisition substages within each of the two 
target structures. In negation, for example, 
three statistical measures produced three dif- 
ferent acquisition orders. Two of these resulted 
in the following implicational orders: (i) ld ==> 
lam ==> lan ==> laysa, based on participants’ 
performance on the translation task; and (ii) 
la and lam ==> lan and laysa, based on the 
manipulation task. Al-Buainain also offered a 
brief qualitative analysis of negation based on 
translation data. For example, the acquisition 
of Ia is explained to proceed along the follow- 
ing substages: (i) correct suppliance of Ja in 
inappropriate position; (ii) correct placement 
of la with improper order of the remainder 
of the sentence; (iii) redundant production of 
subject pronoun; and (iv) correct production 
and placement of /@ and the verb following 
it. Al-Buainain’s findings lend support to the 
general observation in developmental sequence 
studies that L2 acquisition generally progresses 
along intermediate stages, starting from highly 
deviant and simple interlanguage forms to more 
acceptable variants as the interlanguage system 
of the L2 learner approximates to the target 
language. 


3.3 Learning and communication strategies 


In the spirit of Developmental Studies and in 
an attempt to account for L2 variation along 
the interlanguage continuum, SLA researchers 
examined two different categories of strategies 
adopted by Lz learners: learning and commu- 
nication strategies. Learning strategies are ways 
or methods that learners follow to improve their 
learning skills in ‘perceiving’, organizing, stor- 
ing, manipulating, and recalling information. 


I4I 


Communication strategies, on the other hand, 
are methods of ‘achieving communication’ and 
of ‘encoding meaning’ by Lz learners, given 
their limited knowledge of the target language 
(H. Brown 1980:83). These strategies include 
transfer from Li, generalizations, avoidance, 
circumlocution, message adjustment, prefabri- 
cated patterns, and code switching (e.g. Tarone 
1980). 

Fakhri (1984) examined the notion of com- 
munication strategies based on spontaneous 
data recorded over a month from a female adult 
English speaker learning Moroccan Arabic as 
an Lz. The participant had lived in Morocco 
for three years. Fakhri identified the ‘most 
frequent’ communication strategies used by the 
participant as being similar to those reported 
in the literature. They included circumlocution, 
lexical borrowing from L1, elicitation of vocab- 
ulary (i.e. asking the native speaker interlocutor 
for words in the target language), expanded 
use of formulaic expression (i.e. using learned 
phrases or expressions in contexts not used 
by Lr speakers, as in meskina! ‘poor girl’ ==> 
*meskina bezzaf! ‘very poor girl!’), and mor- 
phosyntactic innovation (i.e. interlanguage-like 
forms). Fakhri suggested that communication 
strategies were probably further constrained 
by components of the specific narrative genre. 
For example, the participant resorted to lexical 
borrowing (73%) during the episodic part of 
the narrative more often than she did in the 
orientation part (33%), whereas she resorted 
to circumlocution (18%) and vocabulary elici- 
tations (9%) in the episodic part far less than 
she did in the orientation part (39% and 28%, 
respectively). Fakhri argues that due to urgency 
in the episodic part to convey meanings/events 
to an ‘intrigued’ listener, the subject in the 
study made the narration more effective by 
resorting more to lexical borrowings than to 
other available strategies. 

The strategies approach has been mainly 
criticized for vagueness of definitions and con- 
cepts and for lack of independently motivated 
explanation as to whether communicative strat- 
egies adopted by the Lz learner in response to 
the limited interlanguage system are different 
from adjustments in normal L1 use to maintain 
real-time language processing and communi- 
cation (Oxford and Cohen 1992; Bialystok 


1990). 
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4. THE CURRENT SCENE 


With increasing emphasis on providing a fuller 
account of L2 performance, SLA researchers 
started to focus on the role of input in SLA. 
This triggered the incorporation of discourse 
analysis and the acquisition of pragmatics into 
SLA research, previously focused on acquisition 
studies of phonology, semantics, morphology, 
and syntax. Competing models subscribing to 
different views of learning were also introduced 
to the field. 

The discussion in the remaining part of 
this section focuses on two accounts of L2 
development that seem to have inspired recent 
studies of SLA in Arabic: the cognitive-inter- 
actionist model and Universal Grammar-based 
proposals. 


4.1 Processability Theory: A cognitive- 
interactionist model of L2 development 


Pienemann’s (1998) Processability Theory 
explains L2 grammatical development from a 
cognitive-interactionist perspective. The model 
assumes that Lz learners create their own lan- 
guage-specific processing prerequisites or pro- 
cedures of the Lz, claimed to emerge along a 
set implicational sequence. In morphology, for 
example, the emergence of processing prereq- 
uisite procedures is explained in terms of the 
production of three types of morphemes along 
five main stages. Below is an explanation of the 
first four stages: 


Absence of any language-specific 
procedures, for example words and 
phrases being produced as unana- 
lyzed chunks 

Development of category procedures 
and ‘lexical morphemes’, for example 
the {-ed} tense marker in English 
Development of ‘phrasal procedures’ 
where exchange of grammatical 
agreement within a constituent phrase 
occurs, such as Noun-Adjective agree- 
ment 

Development of ‘interphrasal mor- 
phemes’ where exchange of grammat- 
ical agreement across two constituent 
phrases occurs, as, for example, in 
Subject-Verb agreement 


Stage I 


Stage 2 


Stage 3 


Stage 4 
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The difference between Morpheme Order stud- 
ies and Processability Theory is that while 
the former is concerned with identifying mere 
acquisition order of forms, the latter is con- 
cerned with identifying processing mechanisms 
that determine acquisition orders. For a review 
of Processability Theory, see Alhawary (1999, 
2003). 

Nielsen (1997) attempted to test the predic- 
tions made by Processability Theory on two 
adult Danish speakers learning Arabic as an 
Lz at the beginning level. The data were col- 
lected longitudinally over 15 months. Elicita- 
tion tasks comprised oral interviews, role plays, 
and presentations. The study examined acquisi- 
tion of definiteness agreement within the noun 
phrase, demonstrative pronouns, and Noun- 
Adjective and Subject-Verb agreement for sin- 
gular masculine and singular feminine. The 
most significant findings revealed that neither 
Noun nor Adjective nor Subject-Verb agree- 
ment emerged in one of the two participants’ 
interlanguage systems. Both agreement forms 
emerged at the same time in the other par- 
ticipant’s interlanguage system. Thus, Nielsen’s 
study provides counterevidence to Processability 
Theory assumptions regarding processing pre- 
requisites. According to this theory, Noun- 
Adjective agreement should have been acquired 
first, then Subject-Verb agreement. 

Alhawary (1999, 2003) also investigated the 
predictions of the speech processing hierarchy 
claimed by Processability Theory. The study 
was conducted within a longitudinal setting 
that followed eight adult native (American) 
English speakers and one French speaker learn- 
ing Arabic as an L2 (at the beginner level) over 
one school year. Data elicitation tasks included 
picture description, picture differences, picture 
sequencing, video story retelling, and informal 
interviews. The study investigated a number of 
structures. The most significant findings relate 
to the acquisition of Arabic Noun-Adjective 
and Subject-Verb agreement, where the former 
is predicted to be acquired before the latter (for 
results related to other structures, see Alha- 
wary 1999). The findings showed that as many 
as six of the participants acquired Subject- 
Verb agreement before they did Noun-Adjec- 
tive agreement, even though the participants 
were exposed to Noun-Adjective agreement 
before Subject-Verb agreement. In addition, 
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Alhawary (2003) analyzed the same data of 
both structures, using two different acquisi- 
tion criteria (an emergence criterion and a 90 
percent correct in obligatory context measure), 
both of which converged on the same find- 
ings. Accordingly, the data strongly challenge 
the Processability Theory claims regarding the 
hypothesized speech processing hierarchy as 
untenable. Alhawary (1999, 2002, 2003) con- 
cludes that there seem to be other processing 
factors, such as Li transfer, not accounted for 
by Processability Theory. 

Mansouri (2000) is a third study that inves- 
tigated Processability Theory. It is based on 
cross-sectional data consisting of four adult 
native (Australian) English speakers learning 
Arabic as an L2, two of whom were at the 
beginning level and two at the intermediate 
level. Two data samples were collected from 
each at 13-week intervals. Elicitation consisted 
of an oral interview and an oral transformation 
task (story retelling about an actor in the dual 
and plural). The findings produced mixed evi- 
dence. In particular, a number of morphologi- 
cal developmental patterns were found to be 
inconsistent with Processability Theory, such 
as the emergence of relative pronouns before 
pronoun clitics. Mansouri claimed, however, 
that a number of other structures supported 
Processability Theory. For example, he claimed 
that Noun-Adjective agreement had already 
emerged before the first data set had taken 
place, and Subject-Verb agreement emerged 
later in the second data set, when the learners 
produced 3rd person plural agreement (after 
having produced agreement marking for rst 
person singular and 2nd person singular in 
addition to 3rd person singular masculine and 
feminine). However, relying on a more reli- 
able emergence criterion such as that adopted 
by Nielsen (1997) and Alhawary (1999, 
2003) and focusing on 3rd person singular 
and feminine (since one would not expect L2 
learners to acquire almost the entire agree- 
ment paradigm at an early stage as Mansouri 
2000 rather assumed), Mansouri’s data would 
show instead that Subject-Verb agreement 
had already emerged in the interlanguage sys- 
tems of the two beginning learners before the 
first data session took place. But, if both Noun- 
Adjective and Subject-Verb agreement struc- 
tures had already emerged prior to the first 
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data collection session, it would be difficult to 
determine if one structure emerged before the 
other, given the cross-sectional semi-longitu- 
dinal nature of the study. Hence Mansouri’s 
(2000) findings neither support nor contradict 
Processability Theory with respect to the two 
structures (for a more detailed review, see Alha- 
wary 2003). 


4.2 Nativist/UG-based accounts of L2 
development 


Since the 1980s, the greatest emphasis in 
accounting for Lz development has been within 
the generative (nativist/rationalist), Universal 
Grammar (UG) view of language acquisition, 
particularly within the Principles and Param- 
eters framework. Like earlier studies, inves- 
tigation of L2 development was preceded by 
investigation of Lr (for a review, see Alhawary 
2002). Among the central (and related) ques- 
tions investigated in the SLA literature are 
Universal Grammar access/L1 transfer in L2 
development, and the status of Lz competence. 


4.2.1 Universal Grammar access/ Lx transfer 
in L2 development 

The issue of Universal Grammar access in 
L2 development has been subject to extensive 
debate in SLA literature and has resulted in 
proposals belonging to two different camps. 
One camp of researchers argues for limited or 
no Universal Grammar access at all and instead 
appeal to universal cognitive principles accessed 
by the Lz learner. The other camp argues for 
access to Universal Grammar but claima that 
such access is indirect where the L2 learner 
has access to Universal Grammar through L1 
as manifested in the Li transfer phenome- 
non. Researchers of the latter camp advanced 
three main proposals that differ with respect 
to the relative amount of transfer they allow. 
The Minimal Tree hypothesis (e.g. Vainikki 
and Young-Scholten 1998) claims that only 
lexical categories transfer. The Weak Trans- 
fer hypothesis (e.g. Eubank 1996) claims that 
both lexical and functional categories transfer 
but the feature values associated with func- 
tional categories do not. The Full Transfer/Full 
Access hypothesis (e.g. Schwartz and Sprouse 
1996) proposes that the entirety of Lr gram- 
mar (including lexical categories, functional 
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categories, and abstract feature values asso- 
ciated with functional categories) is available 
to L2 learners from the early stages of L2 
acquisition. 

Alhawary (1999, 2002) argues that his longi- 
tudinal data, reported in Alhawary (1999), show 
that contrary to a cognitive-interactionist pro- 
posal such as Processability Theory, Lz learners 
need not wait until they are able to develop 
category procedures, then phrasal agreement 
procedures, then interphrasal agreement. Alter- 
natively, if abstract knowledge of inflection 
(associated with functional categories) needed 
for acquiring Arabic Subject-Verb agreement 
is already available in English native speak- 
ers for transfer to L2 but absent in nominals 
(since English exhibits Subject-Verb agreement 
features but not Noun-Adjective agreement), 
the relatively earlier emergence of Subject-Verb 
agreement before Noun-Adjective agreement 
in most of the participants’ interlanguage sys- 
tems (in six of the nine participants) may be 
explained accordingly. In other words, because 
English exhibits the abstract feature of Subject- 
Verb agreement, the participants were able 
to access/transfer this abstract knowledge and 
figure out that Arabic involved Subject-Verb 
agreement sooner than they did Noun-Adjec- 
tive agreement. Hence, of the three hypotheses 
advanced with respect to Li transfer, the Full 
Transfer/Full Access proposal seems to provide 
the most adequate explanation of the data. 

Alhawary’s (2005) study provides further 
evidence for the issue of Lr transfer based on 
cross-sectional production data collected from 
53 Arabic L2 learners, (American) English and 
French Lr speakers enrolled in Arabic classes 
in their home institutions in the United States 
and France. Participants of each L1 belonged 
to three groups according to length of expo- 
sure to formal Arabic instruction: first, sec- 
ond, and third year. The study investigated the 
(abstract) o-feature gender exhibited in Arabic 
Subject-Verb and Noun-Adjective agreement. 
The clearest findings are those related to Noun- 
Adjective agreement. In terms of Lr transfer, 
one would predict the L1 French participants to 
transfer their knowledge of abstract gender fea- 
ture agreement in Noun-Adjective construction 
and acquire the form sooner than their L1 Eng- 
lish counterparts, since the latter’s Lr (English) 
exhibits no abstract gender agreement feature 
in nominal agreement. The findings confirm this 
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prediction. There was a statistically significant 
difference in the production of Noun-Adjective 
agreement between the French Li and English 
Lr groups, with the French participants outper- 
forming their English counterparts. 


4.2.2 Status of L2 competence 

A closely related issue to that of Universal 
Grammar access/Ltr transfer is the exact status 
(or nature) of Lz competence as to whether or 
not ultimate attainment (or full competence) 
can be achieved in L2 on a par with Lr. Three 
recent proposals have been explicitly posited. 
The Local Impairment hypothesis assumes that 
functional projections are attainable in L2, but 
that features associated with functional heads 
are permanently impaired, irrespective of L1 
(Beck 1998). The Failed Functional Features 
hypothesis claims that the interlanguage system 
of the L2 learner, specifically the functional 
feature system, is constrained by what is avail- 
able in L1, but Universal Grammar is partially 
unavailable in L2 beyond the critical period 
(e.g. Hawkins and Chan 1997). The Miss- 
ing Surface Inflection hypothesis claims that 
the feature system is temporarily impaired at 
the morphophonological (surface) level due to 
complexity in mapping between surface forms 
and underlying abstract features (e.g. Bruhn de 
Garavito and White 2002). In essence, the first 
two hypotheses assume that ultimate (gram- 
matical) attainment of L2, on a par with Lr 
acquisition, is not possible, due to permanent 
impairment in the L2 system beyond the critical 
period. The third hypothesis assumes that ulti- 
mate attainment is possible, but it is contingent 
upon the Lz learner’s figuring out the mapping 
complexity between surface forms and underly- 
ing abstract forms. 

In addition to addressing Li transfer, Alha- 
wary’s (2005) study investigated the predic- 
tions made by these three proposals based on 
the cross-sectional production data collected 
from 53 Arabic Lz learners, (American) English 
and French L1 speakers, as reported above. The 
reported findings indicate that the Lr English 
participants had more difficulty with gender 
agreement than their L1 French counterparts. 
However, the findings also show that the L1 
English advanced group performed (with a cor- 
rect agreement score of at 80%) better than the 
Li English beginning and intermediate groups 
(at 60% and 61%, respectively), suggesting 
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that performance of the L1 English participants 
improved along length of exposure to Lz. The 
findings also reveal that in Group 3 (of both L1 
backgrounds), at least one Lr English partici- 
pant had a 1oo-percent-correct score in singu- 
lar feminine Noun-Adjective agreement and as 
many as three had a roo-percent-correct score 
in singular feminine Subject-Verb agreement 
(as opposed to three and two, respectively, in 
the French Group 3). Moreover, at least one 
of the Lr English participants (Group 3) had 
Ioo-percent-correct score in both forms (as 
did an Lr French counterpart). This obser- 
vation suggests that even full (grammatical) 
attainment in SLA in both groups is possible. 
Accordingly, Alhawary (2005) concludes that 
the findings are in support of Bruhn de Gar- 
avito and White’s (2000) Temporary Impair- 
ment hypothesis, assuming temporary rather 
than permanent impairment (cf. Beck 1998; 
Hawkins and Chan 1997). 

However, Alhawary (2005) departs from 
Bruhn de Garavito and White (2000) in attrib- 
uting the temporary impairment status to the 
Li transfer factor (i.e. the presence or absence 
of a feature in Lr) rather than only to the 
mapping complexity factor. Bruhn de Garavito 
and White (2000) justify their position of the 
form/function complexity factor based on the 
obscure nature of the Spanish L2 input which 
the participants (Lt English and Li French) of 
their study received. Bruhn de Garavito and 
White argue that the generalization of the end- 
ings {-o} and {-a} as masculine and feminine 
gender markers is misleading (in Spanish) and 
insufficient to account for many other obscure 
cases. For example, there are a few feminine 
nouns with {-o} ending, numerous and com- 
mon masculine nouns with {-a} ending, and 
many (invariant) adjectives lacking overt gen- 
der agreement. This makes Bruhn de Garavito 
and White go so far as to state that such gen- 
der markings amount to no more than word 
markers rather than gender markers. Alhawary 
(2005) argues that this was hardly the case with 
the input which the participants of his study 
received. The participants of his study received 
a clearer, more transparent input where the 
gender agreement is to a large extent regular (in 
Modern Standard Arabic). In the vast majority 
of cases, Noun-Adjective agreement for singular 
feminine is achieved by attaching the suffix {-a} 
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in word-final (salient) position to both nouns 
and adjectives, resulting in a rhyming effect that 
can serve as a phonological clue to the Arabic 
L2 learner. For singular masculine, agreement 
is realized as zero {-O}, the stem form being 
the default masculine form. Thus, given the 
data and the Arabic L2 input, Alhawary (2005) 
argues that the presence or absence of a feature 
in Lr (i.e. Lr transfer), claimed to be irrelevant 
by Bruhn de Garavito and White (2000), is a 
factor in L2 development. 

Thus, current SLA research attempts to read- 
dress the perennial question in SLA with respect 
to the difference between ultimate attainment 
in Lr and L2 and the factors involved. In 
L2 acquisition, many adult Lz learners are 
observed to never fully attain native-like com- 
petence regardless of length of exposure to L2, 
but this is not true in Lr acquisition. A bio- 
logical ‘critical period’ effect (between 6 and 
15 years of age) is identified as a determining 
factor for achieving native competence status 
(Long 1991), while others claim that formal 
(conscious) learning never becomes (uncon- 
scious) acquisition (Krashen 1981). However, 
recent research suggests that even Lr attain- 
ment is not to be taken for granted. Studies 
in Specific Language Impairment (> language 
impairment) have revealed that in fact at least 
as many as ro percent of children in the United 
States and Britain exhibit language delay, and 
not all children eventually catch up on their Lr 
competence. More will be learned about SLA as 
inquiry into language acquisition phenomena in 
general expands. 
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Mouammap T. ALHAwary (University of Oklahoma) 


Second Language Teaching 
1. INTRODUCTION 


This entry focuses on the didactics of teaching 
Arabic in a Western context, particularly at 
the university level, since this is where Arabic 
is most often taught in the West. In recent 
years, the teaching of Arabic has also spread 
to secondary schools and private language insti- 
tutions, but they are still few in number and 
do not differentiate substantially, at least at 
this stage, from the teaching approach at uni- 
versities. 

The teaching of foreign languages is always 
set in a historic and social context, and this is 
the case for the teaching of Arabic in the West. 
Arabic has developed from being a scholarly 
language studied for religious and, at times, 
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commercial reasons in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies to serving as one of the main foreign and 
second languages in the 21st century. The teach- 
ing of Arabic in Europe and the United States 
today and the development of the instruction 
in form as well as content during the last dec- 
ades are therefore best understood if we take 
as a starting point the role, status, and social 
relevance of the Arabic language in Western 
societies. 

From a historical point of view, two phe- 
nomena have had a basic importance for the 
teaching of Arabic in the West from the 1970s 
onward. In the first place, the growing economic 
and political importance of the Arab countries 
on the international stage during the 1970s 
and the 1980s led to pressure on universities to 
deliver a more communicatively based teaching 
of Arabic — a development most clearly seen in 
the United States, although the same tendency, 
somewhat delayed, has been seen in Europe. 
In the second place, the economic and cultural 
globalization movement began to make itself 
felt in education in the 1990s, which has given 
Arabic a far more prominent position in West- 
ern societies than was the case earlier. Immi- 
gration, the abundance and availability of new 
media in Arabic, and the widely used interac- 
tive communication technology put new focus 
on choice of language varieties to consider in 
teaching, as well as on the content and the 
kinds of teaching materials to use. One might 
claim that the two tendencies, i.e. the change 
from a philological to a more communicative 
approach and the importance of globalization 
for the form and content of the instruction, in 
their different ways represent a paradigmatic 
change in the teaching of Arabic: first, a change 
of language skills to be considered in the teach- 
ing, second, the use of media and the content 
of the teaching. 

The background for the paradigmatic changes 
are sketched here by summarizing the approach 
to the teaching of Arabic up to the 1970s, where 
reading skills and linguistic description were 
the main competencies to be taught. Then, the 
change from philology to communication and 
the subsequent problems concerning the choice 
of linguistic varieties and adequate teaching 
materials are discussed. And finally, the influ- 
ence of new technologies and new media in the 
field of teaching Arabic from the 1990s onward 
is considered. 
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2. READING ARABIC TEXT AND 
THE GRAMMAR-TRANSLATION 
METHOD 


Arabic has been studied in Europe at least since 
the Middle Ages. At that time, Arabic was a 
most important tool in acquiring the scien- 
tific knowledge in fields such as mathematics, 
astrology, and medicine that was to be found in 
the many Arabic manuscripts which had ended 
up in Europe via Islamic Spain or the Crusades 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean. How- 
ever, as science moved out of the monasteries 
and into the newly established universities, and 
especially after the fall of Constantinople in 
1453, scholarly interest began to focus more 
on Greek texts. By the end of the 15th century, 
Arabic had lost its importance as a language 
of science. During the following centuries, the 
study of Arabic focused mainly on theologi- 
cal aspects (> Arabic studies in Europe). The 
growing interest in Biblical studies, in the wake 
of the Reformation in the 16th century, meant 
that a number of universities started to teach 
Hebrew, only to be followed later by languages 
such as Assyrian, Chaldaean, and Arabic (Ver- 
steegh 2001, 2006; McCarus 1992). 

Biblical studies and theological interest in 
Islam and Arabic created a natural need for 
knowledge within the field of comparative lin- 
guistics and put focus on the study of texts 
which could give information on Arab and 
Islamic cultures — religious texts, poetry and lit- 
erature, grammatical manuscripts, etc. During 
the roth and the first half of the 2oth century, 
interest grew due to colonization and the geos- 
trategic interests of the Western countries in the 
Arab world, leading to the creation of a number 
of Western university institutes for comparative 
Semitic philology that focus mainly on reading 
skills and linguistic description. Even though 
many Arab countries achieved independence in 
the years after the Second World War, some of 
which grew in international importance because 
of the exploitation of oil, most universities kept 
their focus on these areas. 

The common denominator for the reading 
of manuscripts, Bible studies, and the philo- 
logical approach of comparative Semitic lin- 
guistics was the focus on reading skills, since 
gaining access to the contents could only be 
done through reading — Classical Arabic for 
religious texts and Modern Standard Arabic 
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for more contemporary texts. Reading skills 
require a knowledge of vocabulary and gram- 
mar, and the most common way to teach this 
was what in applied linguistics has been termed 
the grammar-translation method. The core of 
this approach is translation, both when teach- 
ing the language and testing the learners’ read- 
ing skills. The teacher would typically give a 
short introduction to the Arabic alphabet and 
then introduce rules and phenomena of the 
language — declension of nouns, the triliteral 
verb, the construct state, etc. Then followed 
translation exercises, in which the learner had 
to translate sentences into Arabic, often with 
the help of a bilingual wordlist. Next, stu- 
dents were tested in reading and translation 
into English, to see if they could recognize 
and render linguistic structures and meanings 
correctly (Byram 2004:63 5-636). And finally, 
when the basic linguistic phenomena had been 
taught, the teaching proceeded to the reading 
of relevant texts with focus on contents. This 
approach, which was the core of Arabic studies 
for centuries, is still used at many Western uni- 
versities, not just for teaching Arabic but also 
for teaching other less commonly taught lan- 
guages, as well as in many autodidactic Arabic 
courses, the only change being that grammar 
books have been replaced by teaching materials 
with a more modern vocabulary. Recent exam- 
ples of this approach can be found in Haywood 
and Nahmad (1962), Thackston (1994), and 
Abu-Chacra (2001). It has often been argued 
that the grammar-translation method met most 
of the requirements of the Biblical and philolog- 
ical studies and as such was a suitable approach 
to the teaching of reading Arabic texts. But 
modern research in applied linguistics makes 
this doubtful, since the grammar-translation 
method focuses primarily on understanding of 
linguistic forms and needs to be supplemented 
by other competencies if the learner is to obtain 
good reading skills. 

The academic focus on reading skills and 
linguistic description meant that people who 
needed to speak and understand spoken Ara- 
bic — merchants engaging in business agree- 
ments, Christian missionaries wishing to spread 
the message of the Bible, or persons with dip- 
lomatic problems to be solved — had to seek 
assistance elsewhere. Oral skills cannot just 
take their starting point in a spoken variety of 
the written language because of the important 
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differences between spoken and written Arabic, 
and therefore oral skills had to be learned either 
through personal contacts with native speak- 
ers of Arabic or non-natives with a solid oral 
proficiency in the West, or by going to the Arab 
world. There are a few examples of scholars 
who learned spoken Arabic in order to help 
solve diplomatic or business-related problems, 
but normally this was done by people outside 
the universities. The acquisition of speaking 
and listening skills in Arabic was not an insti- 
tutionalized part of university activities; and 
to the extent that a spoken variety of Arabic 
was used in scholarly work, it was primarily a 
linguistic object to be described, not a skill to 
be mastered. 


3. FROM PHILOLOGY TO 
COMMUNICATION 


Terry Mitchell (1969) described the dilemma 
facing Arabic language instructors in Great 
Britain. On the one hand, universities consid- 
ered the goal of Arabic studies to provide their 
students with a style of education that would 
enlarge their intellectual awareness, rather than 
provide them with vocational training in skills 
and techniques. Their approach primarily led 
to academic careers. On the other hand, there 
was a growing demand in society for people 
with skills in Arabic who could fill jobs in the 
Foreign Service, the British Council, the oil 
companies, and similar commercial organiza- 
tions where more proficiency-oriented skills 
were demanded (Mitchell 1969:3-4). 

Mitchell pointed to a problem which had 
been growing since the Second World War. 
With the onset of the Cold War, the American 
and British military realized that there was a 
need for people with skills in Arabic, who were 
able to do more than just read Arabic texts. In 
1947, the American Army Language School 
started teaching Arabic — a school which later 
merged with the language school of the U.S. 
Navy to become the Defense Language Institute 
in Monterey, California - and in the same year 
the British government decided to establish the 
Middle East Centre for Arab Studies (MECAS) 
in Shemlan, Lebanon. The aim of both initia- 
tives was to train Arabic-speaking persons who 
would be able to solve many of the practical 
military and intelligence-related tasks arising 
in the wake of the Cold War. The launching 
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in the USSR of the Sputnik satellites in 1957 
further promoted initiatives to change the con- 
ditions for the teaching of Arabic. The National 
Defense and Education Act (NDEA), passed by 
the U.S. Congress in 1958, provided means to 
further area-related specializations and applied 
language teaching, and in the field of Arabic 
there was now money to pay for teachers’ 
salaries, grants, pedagogical workshops, and 
development of teaching materials. The NDEA 
emphasized speaking and listening skills and 
wanted foreign languages to become an inte- 
grated part of the newly established area study 
programs. In 1967, as a natural consequence of 
this applied approach, a consortium of Ameri- 
can universities established the Center for Ara- 
bic Studies Abroad (CASA) at the American 
University in Cairo. Here, undergraduate and 
graduate students who had studied Arabic for 
a minimum of two years could take intensive 
Arabic classes during the summer and the aca- 
demic year, if they were able to pass a fairly 
competitive entrance test. Today, almost forty 
years later, it is still a flourishing and academi- 
cally well-established program which not only 
trains students but also offers further education 
in language skills and pedagogy to American 
teachers of Arabic. 

The modernization of the teaching of Ara- 
bic in the United States in the 1960s and the 
1970s was similar to the one taking place at 
the British universities. In the late 1940s, the 
Royal Commission, under the chairmanship of 
the Earl of Scarbrough, had recommended the 
establishment of area studies combining lan- 
guage teaching and civilizations with social and 
political sciences. In the 1960s, British students 
could take a university degree in modern Mid- 
dle Eastern studies, thus combining Arabic (or 
Turkish or Persian) with political science, geog- 
raphy, or anthropology. This did not, however, 
lead to competence-based teaching of speaking 
and listening skills to the same degree as in the 
United States. First and foremost, the students 
were to learn to read newspapers, reports, and 
articles, whereas the spoken language had a 
very limited role, for instance in connection 
with fieldwork and short stays in Arabic-speak- 
ing countries (Mitchell 1969:6-7). If students 
were to acquire speaking and listening com- 
prehension in Arabic, they had to go to goy- 
ernmental schools such as Shemlan (which was 
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closed in 1967), or to one of the many language 
schools for foreigners that were established 
in the Arab countries during the 1970s. The 
University of Damascus established the Arabic 
Teaching Institute for Foreigners in 1973; the 
Institut Bourguiba des Langages Vivantes at the 
University of Tunis started offering courses in 
Arabic for foreigners in the mid-1970s; and the 
International Language Institute in Cairo was 
founded in 1977, to mention only a few. Later, 
a number of Arabic language schools followed, 
both private and state-supported, all over the 
Arab world, some of which only existed for a 
few years. The CASA approach and the many 
bilateral agreements among American and Ara- 
bic universities that also grew up during the 
1980s did not really become popular in Europe. 
One reason for this may have been that com- 
municative teaching of Arabic was not common 
in Europe at the time; another reason may have 
been the geographical closeness, which meant 
that an individually arranged stay at a summer 
school at in the Arab world was a feasible chal- 
lenge for European students of Arabic. 

In many ways, the development in the United 
Kingdom paved the way for what happened in 
the rest of Europe during the 1970s and the 
1980s. Philological university institutes added 
Arabic or Middle Eastern area study programs, 
which included the teaching of Arabic with a 
focus on reading skills and with less importance 
given to oral skills. Even though the two types 
of study programs exist side by side today, 
there is no doubt that the establishment of area 
studies affected the philological studies. The 
proof of this is to be found in the classes of 
speaking and listening skills offered by many 
philological institutes in parallel with transla- 
tion, grammar, and text analyses, as well as the 
discourse used by many philologically trained 
university teachers when describing their teach- 
ing of Arabic. They often argue that even a 
student who learns Arabic for a scholarly pur- 
pose will benefit from being taught by modern 
didactic methods and that more research is 
needed in the application of general didactic 
principles. In spite of their positive attitude to 
communicative teaching, also for students at 
traditional philological institutions, however, 
one can sometimes observe a certain reserva- 
tion to the matter, when the same teachers 
suggest a differentiation between courses for 
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scholarly and for practical purposes, so that 
university institutes can concentrate more on 
the former (see, e.g., Steppat 1978:3 6-38). 


4. COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE 
AND THE PROFICIENCY MOVEMENT 


There seem to be at least two different defini- 
tions of communicative language teaching in 
the field of Arabic. The one most widely used 
by teachers and students seems to equal ‘com- 
municative’ with ‘oral communication’; in that 
sense, one only needs to add oral skills and 
conversation exercises to the existing teaching 
approach to establish a communicative teach- 
ing of Arabic. For professionals in applied 
linguistics, however, communicative language 
teaching is a more comprehensive term, which 
focuses on processes as well as goals in class- 
room learning. It includes the four skills of 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing, and 
aims at integrating a wide range of subskills in 
linguistic, sociolinguistic, and discourse-related 
areas — all of this from the learner’s perspec- 
tive. Learning strategies and identification of 
the learner’s communicative needs then provide 
a basis for the curriculum in the Arabic class- 
room (Byram 2004:124-129). In what follows, 
the second definition is used in connection with 
communicative language teaching. 

The change from text-based Arabic studies 
focusing on reading skills and translation 
to communicatively oriented studies, which 
included the four skills from a learner’s per- 
spective, had both scholarly and pedagogical 
implications for the universities. Two questions 
in particular were pressing: what were the 
students supposed to master — i.e. which com- 
petences were they to practice, and how were 
those competences to be tested — and which 
language varieties were they to acquire in a 
foreign language with a considerable difference 
between the spoken and the written language. 

The proficiency movement, which developed 
during the 1980s in the United States, provided 
an answer to the first question. Based on expe- 
riences gathered at the government language 
schools such as the Foreign Service Institute of 
the State Department, the Defense Language 
Institute in Monterey, and others, the profi- 
ciency movement defined a number of goals for 
how to introduce a more applied way of teach- 
ing languages in academia. In 1982, the Ameri- 
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can Council for Teaching Foreign Languages 
(ACTFL) published its first proficiency guide- 
lines - a description of what learners were to 
master within the fields of speaking, listening, 
reading, and writing. The levels of language 
were defined on a scale of novice, intermediate, 
advanced, and superior, each category subdi- 
vided into low, mid, and high. The first draft 
was generic, i.e. comprising all languages, but 
the levels were later defined for the different 
languages, including Arabic, so that the various 
linguistic characteristics were considered. Also 
a tool especially designed to measure the learn- 
er’s oral proficiency according to the ACTFL’s 
guidelines — the oral proficiency interview (OPI) 
— was developed, and workshops were organ- 
ized to train teachers in how to conduct these 
interviews. 

The idea behind the proficiency guidelines and 
the oral proficiency interview was to create a 
sort of benchmark to measure language learner 
proficiency in the four skills and thus establish 
a rating scale that would allow comparison 
and description of progression for learners and 
institutions. As early as 1984, the first teachers 
of Arabic had courses in conducting the OPI 
(Allen 1992:237), and in 1989 the Arabic pro- 
ficiency guidelines were published. 

While the proficiency guidelines attempted 
to introduce a systematic description of com- 
petence goals for Arabic, another much more 
complicated question was pressing. Arabic 
is characterized by a considerable difference 
between the written language and the numer- 
ous spoken varieties in the Arab world. There- 
fore, if speaking and listening comprehension 
are to be included in the teaching of Arabic, it is 
necessary to determine how this sociolinguistic 
situation is to be reflected in teaching. The dis- 
cussion of this question is further complicated 
by a widespread normative language attitude 
in the Arab world, which, taking as its starting 
point the prestige of the written language, has 
led to a situation where non-native speakers 
wishing to learn Arabic in the Arab world are 
often introduced to linguistic structures that 
many native Arab speakers do not command. It 
was only with the introduction of Ferguson’s > 
diglossia model in 1959 that a proper descrip- 
tion of the sociolinguistic reality was intro- 
duced, and even today there is a lack of more 
detailed descriptions of the way the spoken and 
written varieties interact with different users of 
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language, for instance with the educated native 
speaker, whom the proficiency guidelines use as 
an idealized model. This linguistic situation has 
been one of the most commonly stated argu- 
ments against the introduction of communica- 
tive teaching of Arabic at Western universities: 
the pedagogical difficulty of teaching a foreign 
language with several linguistic varieties for 
which there are no well-documented descrip- 
tions of actual language use that could serve as 
a standard. 


5. MODERN STANDARD ARABIC VS. 
COLLOQUIAL 


The problem of language choice between Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic and the colloquials in 
second language teaching was eagerly discussed 
in the pedagogical literature and at various 
conferences during the 1980s (see, for exam- 
ple, Agius 1990). Often, the discussions were 
focused on finding a general solution to the 
problem, which could benefit the teaching of 
Arabic as a whole, but later a clear under- 
standing developed that the difference between 
written and spoken Arabic can only be handled 
sensibly in foreign language teaching if the 
starting point is taken in learner-related goals, 
and if the persons involved are prepared to 
make some necessary choices. Apart from con- 
sidering learner-related goals, a minimum of 
three factors are to be considered in the organi- 
zation of a communicative Arabic curriculum: 
(i) the sociolinguistic situation pertaining to 
the written language (hence Modern Standard 
Arabic) with respect to reading and writing and 
partly to comprehension of spoken language, 
and a spoken variety, a colloquial, which is 
bound to a geographic location, for speaking 
and listening comprehension, plus knowledge 
of how native speakers code-switch among 
the varieties in different speech situations; (ii) 
pedagogical considerations on learnability, so 
that the teaching is organized in such a way 
that it does not create unnecessary difficulties 
for the learner; and (iii) the language learner’s 
motivation, which is the driving force in any 
language learning situation; hence, the learner 
must see the relevance of the way the teaching 
is being organized. 

For learners who need to speak and under- 
stand Arabic to manage everyday situations, the 
teaching is pedagogically uncomplicated, since 
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they only need to learn an appropriate, spoken 
variety. The same goes for learners whose goal 
is to learn how to read and write, because the 
teaching only needs to focus on Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic or Classical Arabic, depending on 
the field of interest. In both cases, the goals of 
the learner and the linguistic variety chosen are 
connected, so the teaching can be organized in 
a pedagogic fashion to fit learner motivation. 
Problems arise, however, when the four skills 
are to be integrated in the acquisition process, 
because learners will have to deal with two 
varieties of Arabic, which overlap in certain 
fields but are distinctly different in others. In 
principle, there are three options to deal with 
this situation. The first option is to organize a 
curriculum in which the learners learn the two 
varieties, one after the other, i.e. first Modern 
Standard Arabic and then a spoken variety, or 
vice versa. The second option is to learn the 
two varieties simultaneously. The third option, 
focusing on Modern Standard Arabic to be 
used in all four skills, is problematic because it 
does not reflect the actual sociolinguistic situ- 
ation in Arab countries. This third approach 
has, however, been introduced at a number 
of European universities on the pretext that 
it is communicative because it integrates oral 
proficiency. 

A special case is the situation in the former 
Eastern European countries, where the primary 
goal of Arabic studies used to be the training 
of interpreters. Here, the emphasis was on 
proficiency in Modern Standard Arabic, espe- 
cially the political and economical jargon. This 
approach is epitomized by the language course 
of Krahl and Reuschel (1974). Students from 
these countries sometimes achieved a remark- 
able level of proficiency in this rather stilted 
variety of the language. 

There is no solid research to indicate which 
model is the more appropriate from a learn- 
ability point of view. Agius (1990:4) refers to 
an experiment with two groups of learners at 
the University of Arizona and at the Defense 
Language Institute at Monterey, one starting 
with dialect, the other with Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic; the former group is reported to 
have shown much higher motivation and a 
more positive response, but no additional data 
are given. Therefore, communicative Arabic 
teaching has had to try out various models. 
During the 1980s many Western universities 
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put pedagogical needs above the sociolinguistic 
reality and taught Modern Standard Arabic 
in all four skills without any use of a spoken 
variety. The students could then on their own 
initiative choose to combine this with a stay at 
a language school in an Arab country and thus 
learn speaking and listening in a relevant col- 
loquial. An approach taking its starting point 
in Modern Standard Arabic and letting the stu- 
dents decide for themselves whether or not to 
further improve their skills in a spoken variety 
has the pedagogical advantage of not confusing 
the learner linguistically, since the teaching can 
concentrate on one language variety. But this 
approach comes with a price: it is often very 
demotivating for learners to realize that the 
language they have spent a lot of energy learn- 
ing cannot be applied directly in spoken com- 
munication, making it very difficult indeed to 
understand what Arab speakers say to them. 
In the 1990s, however, sociolinguistic real- 
ity started gaining a more prominent role in 
the university teaching of Arabic. Gradually, 
it became more common practice to use ele- 
ments from the spoken language, especially in 
everyday situations in which students may find 
themselves when traveling in an Arab coun- 
try. It became a characteristic feature of this 
approach that the use of the two varieties was 
tied rather strictly to specific situations. Collo- 
quial features and vocabulary would typically 
be used in teaching everyday situations — greet- 
ings, introductions, shopping, etc. — while all 
other areas would be in Modern Standard Ara- 
bic, even in oral communication. The change 
from speaking exclusively in Modern Standard 
Arabic to communicating in a colloquial in spe- 
cific situations pointed to the question of which 
colloquial to choose: depending on the historic, 
political, and economic ties to the Arab world 
of the individual countries, as a rule of thumb, 
Egyptian and Palestinian and, to a certain 
degree, various Gulf Arabic colloquials came to 
play an important role among Anglophone stu- 
dents of Arabic, whereas Syrian, Lebanese, and 
a mixture of North African colloquials were 
favored in the French teaching tradition. 
Universities in the 1980s dealt primarily with 
Modern Standard Arabic and left it up to the 
learners to upgrade their skills in a colloquial; 
they later softened this approach so as to inte- 
grate some colloquial vocabulary into their cur- 
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ricula in the 1990s. Many government schools, 
on the other hand, particularly in the military, 
opted for the opposite: to make learners orally 
operative as quickly as possible; in those set- 
tings the teaching would start with a spoken 
variety and later proceed to Modern Standard 
Arabic. Unfortunately, the experience gained 
here is rarely publicly available - the same is 
true for the teaching materials used in these 
schools — and it is therefore difficult to evaluate 
the results of this approach. There is, how- 
ever, information available about the language 
course at the University of Amsterdam, which 
follows this approach (Woidich 2007), and the 
teaching materials used in the course have been 
published (Woidich and Heinen-Nasr 1995, 
1998). 

Summing up the complex issue of which 
variety to teach in the communicative class- 
room including the four skills, two points must 
be made. First, it is important for learner moti- 
vation — and for the students’ job possibilities 
after graduation — that the teaching take into 
consideration the sociolinguistic realities of the 
Arab world; hence, both the written language 
and a spoken variety should be taught. Sec- 
ondly, as there is no solid research to clarify the 
issue from a learnability point of view, it is not 
possible to say anything decisive on the order in 
which the varieties should be taught — simulta- 
neously or one after the other. In recent years, a 
few articles have reported on individual teacher 
and classroom experiences, and as valuable as 
these are to inspire new teaching practices, they 
do not make up for results based on systemati- 
cally collected empirical data on learner behav- 
ior. So, while waiting for the results of research 
on the learnability issue, teachers must continue 
to try out various models, starting from learner- 
related goals and experience-based teaching, 
and perhaps seek inspiration from the growing 
research on second language acquisition and 
bilingualism. 


6. THREE GENERATIONS OF 
TEXTBOOKS 


The development in the communicative teach- 
ing of Arabic can be illustrated through three of 
the most commonly used textbooks at Western 
universities. The first and probably the best 
known is Elementary Modern Standard Arabic 
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(EMSA) published by Cambridge University 
Press in 1968 — a set of two textbooks that for 
generations of students of Arabic came to be 
known as ‘The orange book’ because of the 
color of the book cover. EMSA and its succes- 
sor Intermediate Modern Standard Arabic were 
a result of the efforts which took place in the 
United States in the 1960s following passage 
of the National Defense and Education Act, 
described above. EMSA carefully follows the 
audiolingual method: each lesson comprises 
an introductory text in Arabic followed by a 
translation of the text into English. The learner 
is expected to listen to the text, read it aloud, 
and answer questions. Then follows a number 
of grammatical explanations accompanied by 
drills, i.e. sentences with the same grammatical 
structure, but with a varied vocabulary, which 
the learner is to read, repeat, or answer accord- 
ing to a set standard. The accompanying tapes 
allow the learners to listen to exercises and 
answer questions and drills, thereby practicing 
their oral proficiency. The variety used is Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic, and the texts are compiled 
so that most of them deal with situations in 
which native speakers of Arabic would use 
this variety: short news items, texts on women, 
Bedouin, etc. By introducing listening and 
speaking skills in the classroom, using tapes for 
individual learners, and including a drill-based 
approach, EMSA illustrates the transition from 
the grammar-translation method toward the 
audiolingual approach. But pedagogical consid- 
erations still prevail over sociolinguistic reality, 
in the sense that everything is done in Modern 
Standard Arabic. 

The second textbook is al-Kitab al-asdsi 
(1988), in three volumes, published by the Arab 
League’s Organization for Education, Culture, 
and Science in Tunis. Both the content and the 
methodology are very different from EMSA. 
The plot of the first volume follows Yusif 
who arrives in Khartoum, books himself into 
a hotel, has dinner at a restaurant, goes shop- 
ping, goes to the post office, visits his physician, 
etc. — very similar to the plot of textbooks for 
other foreign languages, which aim to motivate 
the learner by focusing on phrases which can 
be used in everyday situations. But instead 
of using the variety which native speakers of 
Arabic would use in similar situations, i.e. a 
relevant colloquial, everything is done in Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic. Each lesson comprises an 
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Arabic text with vocabulary lists of new words, 
but without translation, only a few simple 
drawings to support understanding. This is 
followed by a number of drills, questions, and 
cloze tests — all in Arabic, even when it comes to 
instructions. There are no grammatical instruc- 
tions, no translations, only a comprehensive 
vocabulary list at the end of the book with 
translations of words into English and French. 
AI-Kitab al-asdsi is an example of the direct 
method, which basically tries to imitate the 
way children learn their mother tongue. With 
its avoidance of translation, use of Arabic as 
the only medium of instruction, and its focus 
on everyday vocabulary, it is a method that 
depends strongly on the teacher. The form of 
the content and the strong focus on situations 
where oral skills are needed show the authors’ 
intentions to make the material more pragmatic 
and useful to students of Arabic, but the sole 
use of Modern Standard Arabic in situations 
where native speakers would interact in col- 
loquial strongly limits the learners’ outcome of 
the first volume of the book. 

With the first volume of al-Kitab fi ta‘allum 
al“arabiyya, published by Georgetown Uni- 
versity Press in 1995, the teaching of Arabic 
acquired a genuine communicative textbook. 
Communicative teaching requires that the 
learner both gain knowledge and develop skills 
in linguistic, sociolinguistic, discourse, and stra- 
tegic competences (Byram 2000), and al-Kitab 
offers the necessary explanations to master 
these skills and practice them. In each lesson, 
the learner is introduced to new vocabulary 
through a listening text, followed by questions 
and tasks, and the text is later introduced in 
writing. Then come a number of grammatical 
explanations followed by exercises. The last 
part of the lesson consists of a number of task- 
based exercises in the four skills: games, role 
plays, pair and group activities, authentic read- 
ing and listening texts, etc., which engage the 
learner in meaningful communicative activities. 
The textbook uses Modern Standard Arabic, 
but in a number of places Egyptian colloquial is 
used, and the learners’ attention is often drawn 
to the differences between Modern Standard 
Arabic and the colloquial on the one hand, 
and the differences between colloquials on the 
other, so as to make the learner aware of the 
sociolinguistic reality. The content is also dif- 
ferent from the other two textbooks: the two 
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main characters, Maha and Khalid, live with 
their families in New York and Cairo, respec- 
tively, thus offering the learner a perspective on 
Arabic language and culture as it is displayed in 
and outside the Arab world. Such an approach 
points to the globalized reality in which Arabic 
plays a part from the beginning of the 1990s. 


7. TEACHING ARABIC IN A 
GLOBALIZED WORLD 


Arabic became an important foreign language 
in many European and American universities 
from the mid-1990s. The number of students 
grew steadily, and although the September 11 
attack undoubtedly had an impact on univer- 
sity students’ interests in Middle Eastern stud- 
ies in general, interest in learning Arabic as a 
second or foreign language began well before 
that. Recent figures from American universities 
show an increase of 92.5 percent between 1998 
and 2002 — from 5,505 to 10,584 students 
(Welles 2004) — and a similar development 
has taken place in Europe. This development 
is most probably due to the ongoing cultural 
and economic globalization. Many Arabs have 
migrated to Europe and the United States, oil 
is still an important resource worldwide, and 
political factors such as the war in Iraq and the 
Palestinian/Israeli conflict add to the media’s 
coverage of the region (Nielsen a.o. 2005). 
The number of students has been growing 
as has their diversity. Whereas students who 
entered university programs in the 1970s and 
1980s usually did not have any knowledge of 
the language and the culture they were to study, 
the 1990s saw an important influx of heritage 
learners, i.e. students of Arab background or 
Muslims, most of whom had some prior knowl- 
edge of Arabic, be it in the colloquial of their 
parents or in the form of reading skills for reli- 
gious purposes. There were even students who 
had mastered Arabic rather fluently but wished 
to know more about the society and the culture 
of their parents. The percentage of this new 
group of students varies, of course, according 
to national and local conditions; some Euro- 
pean universities report that they had up to 75 
percent of new students with a Middle Eastern 
background in 2005 (Nielsen 2006). The inclu- 
sion of heritage learners in the university curric- 
ula is a pedagogical challenge for the teaching 
of Arabic at the universities, because they often 
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have different qualifications linguistically and 
culturally, and because their interests and their 
expectations from the education might differ 
from that of other students. 

The rising number of students coincided with 
the fact that Arabic has gained ground in eve- 
ryday life in many Western cities. The number 
of Arab immigrants make Arabic an important 
minority language, spoken in many parts of 
the public sphere in Europe and the United 
States. Therefore, students might well hear the 
language in many everyday situations, be it in 
a local bus or neighborhood supermarket, or at 
work. Add to this the easy access to new media 
such as Arabic satellite channels, local Arabic 
radio and TV stations serving the Arab com- 
munities, and the many Arabic newspapers, 
reports, and advertisements freely available on 
the Internet. Never before have European and 
American university students of Arabic study- 
ing in the West had such good opportunities to 
compare the language they learn in class with 
actual language use. 

The growing number of students and the 
frequent use of Arabic in the Western public 
sphere must necessarily affect the teaching of 
Arabic. At the educational level, the grow- 
ing number of students has first and foremost 
caused a serious lack of qualified teachers in 
the communicative disciplines. It is therefore 
highly recommended to establish teacher train- 
ing programs with a specialization in TAFL 
(Teaching Arabic as a Foreign Language). The 
situation also makes new demands on both 
form and content of the existing teaching. The 
fact that the spoken varieties play an increas- 
ingly larger role for the students, even when 
they study at a Western university, puts pres- 
sure on the balance between Modern Standard 
Arabic and colloquial. The solution, chosen 
by many universities during the 1980s and the 
1990s, of teaching Modern Standard Arabic 
in all four skills, while students can optionally 
take colloquial classes at a summer school in 
the Arab world, is no longer appropriate, and 
the limited integration of a colloquial in a cur- 
riculum based on Modern Standard Arabic no 
longer seems adequate. The risk of the students 
losing their motivation for learning Arabic is 
simply too great, if they repeatedly experience 
an inability to understand the Arabs they meet 
in their daily lives, among them the heritage 
learners participating in their classes. Studying 
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Arabic in a globalized world requires that the 
curriculum consider the sociolinguistic realities 
and points to the need for developing materials 
integrating the two varieties, both for beginners 
and more advanced students. 

Another important challenge for the teach- 
ing of Arabic in the coming years has to do 
with use of communication technology. For- 
eign language students of today have grown 
up with the Internet and the new media as an 
integrated part of their daily lives, and they 
therefore expect these tools to be part of their 
language learning. This situation makes new 
demands on the form and content of the teach- 
ing materials because books with a video or a 
CD-ROM attached are far from sufficient to 
attract students. Good on-line tools need to 
be developed, such as reliable dictionaries and 
grammars, large text corpora in which students 
can check vocabulary and grammar against 
actual language use, well-structured interac- 
tive exercises challenging the linguistic and 
cultural competences of the students, collabora- 
tive learning activities with native speakers in 
the Arab world, and Internet-based courses or 
course components to be used independently or 
as a component in a blended teaching approach 
— just as these are developed for the teach- 
ing of other foreign languages (Ditters 2006). 
Such tools are slowly finding their way to the 
Internet. A good example is ’Aswdt ‘arabiyya, 
made by Emory University (http://langqtss. 
library.emory.edu/arabic_listening/index.html), 
a collection of video clips to train the students’ 
listening skills, and The Visual Interactive Syn- 
tax Learning (http://visl.sdu.dk/) from the Uni- 
versity of Southern Denmark, where students 
can practice their grammar by doing sentence 
analyses, quizzes, and computer games (Nielsen 
and Carlsen 2003). 

New media, interactive communication tech- 
nology, and new sociolinguistic realities outline 
the agenda for the teaching of Arabic in the 
years to come. This will make new demands 
on the teaching profession, not just to develop 
teacher training for new teachers but also to 
offer further training to qualified teachers in 
the use of new technology, computer-assisted 
language learning, and e-learning within a ped- 
agogical framework. Collaboration with teach- 
ers and researchers in other foreign languages 
will be highly advantageous, so that the Arabic 
teaching profession will not be isolated but will 
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benefit from the inspiration and the pedagogi- 
cal and linguistic progress which is a part of 
the teaching of other foreign languages, such as 
English, German, French, and Spanish. 
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HELLE LYKKE NIELSEN 
(University of Southern Denmark) 


Secret Languages 


1. DEFINITION OF SECRET 
LANGUAGES 


Dissimulation, one of the current functions of 
language, is the process whereby communicants 
resort to various stratagems to conceal from 
outsiders the content of what are intended as 
private or restricted exchanges (> slang; > 
jargon). Effected through the use of secret lan- 
guages, this function is performed, basically, in 
one of two ways: 


(i) The use of foreign or minority languages, 
or the use of metaphorical speech (usually 
slang, argot, etc.); this type, which consists 
in referring to things by different names, 
may be called notional or semantic secret 
languages. 


SECRET LANGUAGES 


(ii) The use of complex structural transposi- 
tions of fragments in the phonic and/or 
grammatical patterns of the language (in 
fact, very often, of the pig-, goat-, or 
dog-Latin kind of transpositions), which 
may be called canonical or structural secret 
languages. 


Thus, these quasi-universal encrypting proc- 
esses in secret languages predominantly involve 
playing around with the sounds —- usually con- 
sonants or entire syllables — which are trans- 
posed from their ordinary positions in words, 
e.g. Moroccan Arabic bala ‘smart’ > laba. This 
encrypting may also involve the insertion of 
external fragments used as ‘noise’, i.e. disguise 
or distracting elements such as the nonsensical 
syllable -bidj- in the Anglo-American pig-Latin, 
e.g. door > dobidjor; or the syllable -av- in the 
French Javanais (no relationship with the Indo- 
nesian island), e.g. porte ‘door’ > pavorte. The 
degree of complexity of these secret languages 
depends to a great extent on the age of the 
users and on the functions to which the secret 
languages are put. 


2. NAMES OF SECRET LANGUAGES 
IN THE VERNACULARS 


Classical Arabic and vernacular secret lan- 
guages, including Judaeo-Arabic varieties, are 
occasionally referred to by a generic name which 
may be that of the minority language used for 
concealment, as in the case of Syriac, Coptic, 
etc., in the Middle East; Berber in North Africa; 
or the Moroccan Jews’ Haketiyya < Arabic 
b-k-y ‘to tell, speak’. The latter hybrid lan- 
guage, for example, used to be spoken in the 
northern Moroccan cities of Tetuan, Tangier, 
and Larache and even further south in Fes, etc., 
and as far to the east as Oran in Algeria. The 
use of Haketiyya, it is said, was restricted to 
the more ‘aristocratic’ old Jewish families of 
Andalusian descent. It was originally a creolized 
language, with heavy admixtures of Judaeo- 
Arabic and Medieval Spanish lexicon and an 
underlying Spanish morphology, e.g. estoy 
vableando y zenneando solo ‘’'m stuck and 
angry all by myself’, where the Moroccan Ara- 
bic verbs whel ‘to get stuck’ and Zennen ‘to get 
mad at someone or something’ are the Spanish 
participial inflexions of the verbs vablear and 
Zennear (see Marius 1976:21-22 on Moroccan 
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Judaeo-Arabic varieties, and 1976:76ff. for 
detailed bibliographies). 

Used more specifically for concealment pur- 
poses, there existed languages such as the Judaeo- 
Moroccan Arabic slang called LaSuniyya, < 
Hebrew lason (see Chetrit 1994:523; Levy 
2001:194ff.); Levy also mentions a Judaeo- 
Algerian Arabic variety called Isuruniyya < 
-isurun ‘Jewish’, i.e. ‘Jewish speech’. With 
appropriate admixtures of vernacular Arabic 
and Hebrew morphologies, along with predom- 
inantly ‘slangish?’ Hebrew vocabulary, these 
Judaeo-Arabic varieties thus served as secret 
languages in urban and rural marketplaces for 
traveling Jewish vendors and salesmen of all 
kinds of trades, as well as conniving forms 
of speech, e.g. in Levy (2001:194) bta y-lex o 
n-debber lax [Hebrew items bolded] lit. ‘until 
he goes away Ill talk to you’, i.e. ‘wait until 
he leaves and I’ll explain things to you’. Being, 
therefore, morphophonic and lexicosemantic 
hybrids of Judaeo-Arabic and/or Spanish (with, 
to some extent, the ad hoc mixing of Biblical 
Hebrew and vernacular Arabic and/or Spanish 
in the case of Haketiyya), these Judaeo-Arabic 
varieties were of the rather notional type of 
secret languages, spoken to beguile noninitiated 
Jews and gentiles alike, and they were function- 
ally and sociolinguistically typical of minority 
languages in contact. 

In Muslim Morocco, the term gos, gaws, or 
gus (a verbal noun from Arabic g-w-s ‘to dive’) 
is used to refer to the structural types. Tunisian 
gejmi (a corrupted form of ‘ajami ‘Christian’?) 
seems to cover both notional and structural 
codes. Secret languages are also referred to 
as luget, hedret, klam ‘language, speech, par- 
lance’, etc., followed by the name of an ethnic 
or religious community or a brotherhood or a 
sect, for example gos Hedawa, a Sufi brother- 
hood of vagabond adepts of Santon Sidi Haddi, 
whose shrine lies in northern Morocco. Vowing 
to live in self-imposed degradation and ritual 
beggary, Heddawa men led precarious lives 
and often had to reckon with some amount of 
hostility from the bourgeois population. 

The name of a secret language may also 
refer to a trade (the tanners of Marrakesh) 
or a region, tribe, city, or district (the Mis- 
falah district in Mecca; see Bakalla 2002), in 
which secret languages are used by peers or 
associates for the communication of economic, 
trade, and handcraft transactions around the 
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bazaars, or criminal or reprehensible activities 
in general, such as the Egyptian lugat issim (no 
clear signification or etymology), which seems 
to be reserved for those slangs, i.e. notional 
secret languages. Of these, there are relatively 
substantial, albeit sketchy or at times rather 
imprecise, inventories and descriptions of the 
situations of use in the carrying out of precari- 
ous activities, such as those of street perform- 
ers, musicians for bellydancing groups (the 
‘awalim), who perform at family ceremonies, 
the activities of drug dealers, etc. (see, e.g., 
‘Isa 1988). Sometimes also called Iugat issin 
or issdd (by reference to the letters?), the term 
ended up referring to all varieties of secret lan- 
guages, structural as well as notional, so much 
so that the name has eventually been applied 
to usages ranging from the slang of Jewish or 
Christian goldsmiths in Cairo and Alexandria 
(and as far as Damascus; see Barbot 1974), to 
the varieties used by crooks and pickpockets, 
street urchins, pimps and prostitutes, etc. More 
currently, codes may be defined with reference 
to the distracting letters of the alphabet and to 
the syllables, such as gos Ikaf in Morocco, or 
the nonsensical disguise words involved in gus 
trisa (see below, Sec. 4). 


3. NAMES OF SECRET LANGUAGES 
IN CLASSICAL ARABIC 


In Classical Arabic, the names for the encod- 
ing processes to render communication opaque 
(mu‘amma ‘hidden, obscure’) cover too many 
phenomena to be of any use for typologies or 
classifications. In fact, the distinction between 
semantic and structural secret languages pro- 
posed above is all the more necessary as, in 
the Arabic literary tradition, secret languages 
have been regularly classified among the larger 
category of lugz ‘enigma’, pl. ’algaz, which 
includes more than seven types, ranging from 
real form-modification secret languages (called 
tarjama < targum lit. ‘interpreting; translation’, 
and safra ‘code’, i.e. type (ii) above) to the 
rather symbolic types in the form of rebuses 
(kindya), puns (tawriya), charades (tamtiliyya 
taswiriyyah), word riddles (mubajat/’ubjiya), 
anagrams (jinds tashbifi), etc., very often in verse 
and alliterative prose, some of the corpora dat- 
ing back to the pre-Islamic period. The literary 
tradition (for example al-Hariri’s Magamadt, 
or the ‘Alf layla wa-layla, etc.) abounds in 
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settings in which this genre is indulged, cover- 
ing such unlikely domains as jurisprudence, 
theology, Arabic grammar and lexis, arithme- 
tic, the weather, or downright obscene riddles. 
Constituting thus a genre in its own right, and 
pertaining to language games more than to 
secret languages, the types above were engaged 
in, and didactically handed down through the 
generations, mostly for the pleasure of chal- 
lenging the wit and breadth of the classical 
culture of protagonists (see Cherkaoui-Iqbal 
1987 for an inventory with rich illustrations, 
and an exhaustive bibliography; Cherkaoui- 
Iqbal actually briefly reviews, in the text, many 
more titles than the one hundred appended 
references). 

It is a fact that one finds it quite often dif- 
ficult - even from a straightforward sociolin- 
guistic point of view — to draw the line between 
true secret languages proper and many of the 
genres above, whose function is mainly one 
of gaming, with the primary aim of entertain- 
ing consenting interlocutors. However, it has 
been observed that (with the exception of the 
‘hardcore’ secret languages used in situations 
in which the encrypting process is obviously 
carried out for purposes of concealment), there 
are occasions when the use of either of the 
notional or canonical types of secret languages 
serves exactly the same functions as those of 
language games, in terms not only of their ordi- 
nary communicative functions but also in terms 
of those feelings of solidarity, connivance, or 
group or peer identity for the expression of 
simple ‘feelings of togetherness’, etc. Were it in 
these capacities alone, these genres — whether 
slangs or language games of the classic kinds 
mentioned above — should deserve full-fledged, 
albeit separate treatments. However, leaving 
aside type (i) secret languages and language 
games for the obvious constraints (and due 
mostly to their rather conventional, unsystem- 
atic nature), in what follows the focus will be 
on the patterning of structural secret languages 


(type ii) only. 


4. TYPES OF STRUCTURAL SECRET 
LANGUAGES 


In Classical Arabic, the enciphering operation 
(from Arabic sifr ‘zero’ > safra ‘code’) was 
used by the Abbasid and Mamluk élite for 
correspondence in diplomacy, secret services, 
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war departments, sensitive business transac- 
tions, etc., with varying degrees of complexity 
and sophistication. The level of education of 
the users, therefore, is a (diglossic) divide in 
the repartition of the types of secret languages. 
On the one hand, there are common vernacu- 
lar — and thus popular — secret languages, as 
opposed, on the other hand, to the more elitist 
types. The latter resort to literate encrypting, 
even when they may sometimes straddle the 
boundaries of literate and vernacular speech 
(e.g. the still-surviving secret languages of the 
tolba, the Quranic ‘scholars’ in North Africa; 
see below). 

As the following rapid and quite amazing 
illustration shows, there certainly had been 
phenomena in the pre-Islamic desert culture 
that indicated the Arabs’ particular indulgence 
in structural encrypting. There are reports with 
full *isndd about the encyclopedic Arab scholar 
‘Abdallah Ibn al-‘“Abbas, who was born in the 
year 3 before the Hijra and died in 68 A.H. 
(quoted in Cherkaoui-Iqbal 1987:54ff.), who 
observed that the names of the lunar month’s 
28 nightly mansions (mandzil) coincided with 
the positions of the moon in the night sky in 
relation to 28 stars. The 28 names of the lunar 
mansions (see list in, among others, Cherkaoui- 
Iqbal 1987:54) could thus correlate with the 
29 letters of the Arabic alphabet, which are 
actually 28 if one does not count the purely 
orthographical lam-alif. In this respect, the 
name of each lunar mansion would correspond 
to one letter of the alphabet; the three letters in 
the pronoun ’ana ‘T <-n->, for instance, would 
be encoded with the names of the rst and 25th 
of the lunar mansions as as-Saratdni — sa‘d al- 
*axbiya — as-Saratani). The first consonants in 
the lexical items in any nominal nomenclature 
or semantic field, such as the names of birds, 
wild animals, proper names, etc., could be and 
were used to encipher stretches of spoken or 
written text for concealment in the manner 
described above. However, the heavy com- 
munication cost of these systems and the heavy 
load they undoubtedly imposed on memory, 
not to mention the transmission effort, could 
not have made these encoding processes as 
largely widespread bases for enciphering proto- 
cols as one is made to believe. 

However, from the 13th century onward, 
better-established classic types of written secret 
languages were developed, basically from 
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advances in cryptology, which were themselves 
an outcome of the textual studies of the Qur’an, 
particularly in the form of lexical word counts, 
statistical and frequency counts of the conso- 
nants, etc. These developments were spurred by 
the competition between scholars from Kufa, 
Basra, Baghdad, or Damascus to solve what 
seemed to be anagrams and hidden meanings 
within the text of the Qur’dn. Coupled with 
tremendous progress in the use of mathematics 
in various domains of learning, there ensued an 
unprecedented development of cryptography 
and its corollary, code-breaking techniques, 
to unravel the contents of enemy correspond- 
ence for use in the caliphal administration (see 
Qalgagandi [d. 8214/1418], Subh IX, 229-251; 
Bosworth 1963:17—-33; Kahn 1967:8off.). 

This extraordinary offshoot of cryptography 
among the Arabs would eventually dwindle 
to be remembered at present only in rudimen- 
tary, exotic forms among folba, traditionally 
educated scholars who make a living reciting 
the OQur’an at family ceremonies, where the 
secrecy does not go beyond commenting on 
the environment or on strategies to stimu- 
late the audience to generosity in their money 
offerings. The code consists of identifying the 
29 letters/consonants of Arabic with numbers 
(from x to ro for the first ten consonants; the 
following ten from 20 to 100; the remainder 
from 200 to 700 or 800). Messages are thus 
spelled or written down as sequences of digits 
(see Berjaoui 1994:512). More complex and 
certainly more imaginative processes in the 
vernaculars of Arabic, however, are the proc- 
esses that involve the shuffling around and/or 
the insertion of structural elements of the pig- 
Latin types. 


5. VERNACULAR TYPES OF SECRET 
LANGUAGES 


The structural, vernacular secret languages 
observed in Arabic-speaking communities reveal 
a recurrence of virtually similar formal princi- 
ples, many of which share features reported in 
other languages very distant from Arabic. The 
infinite phonic and morphological potential for 
encoding transformations for secret communi- 
cation would make any attempt at an exhaus- 
tive inventory quite illusionary indeed. For the 
sake of economy, the following offers only a 
synthetic typology of the most current types of 


LS? 


transformations and of their underlying prin- 
ciples, with relevant illustrations from only a 
few dialects, going from the most simple to the 
relatively more complex codes. 


i. Talking backward in Moroccan Arabic 
This is carried out with only the consonants 
displaced: C,VC,V > C,VC,V, e.g. dari ‘my 
house’ > radi. 

ii. Talking backward with syllable displace- 
ment 
A quite simple and quasi-universal princi- 
ple, this code involves the simple inversion 
of the syllables, thus CV, CV, > CV, CV,, 
as in Moroccan Arabic garru ‘cigarette’ > 
rugga (note the maintenance of gemination 
in the syllable in this example and of the 
feature of emphasis in (i)). 

iii. Scheme with lexeme and morphological 
pattern transformation 
In this type, the function (or grammatical) 
words are not affected, e.g. Moroccan Ara- 
bic fitna‘al or CitnaCaC, e.g. rajel ‘a man’ 
> ritnajal. All kinds of other nonsensical or 
imaginary phonic and grammatical schemes 
(awzan) can be found, e.g. Mauritanian 
Arabic bil-fuil yal, i.e. bi-l-CuCil yaCiC, 
thus, bammad dahab ‘Hammad went’ > 
bilbumid yumid bidduhib yubib; Yemeni 
Arabic with the insertion of nonsensical 
al-haytiy@i and transformation of lexemes 
into the scheme al-faytiy@il, e.g. yiktib 
‘he writes’ > al-haytiyai al-kaytiy@ib (see 
Serjeant 1948). 

iv. Distracting consonant or syllable insertion 
The transformation occurs usually at syl- 
lable boundary. Examples are Mauritanian 
Arabic /g/, e.g. ’anta ‘you’ > ’agantaga; 
Abbadi Sheiks’ insertion of -ark- at each 
syllable boundary, e.g. kalib ‘dog’ > karka- 
larkib (see Vycichl 1959). 

v. Distracting syllable insertion replicating 
kernel vowel of original 
Mekkan Misfalawiyyah, with kernel or 
original vowel (V) + distraction element rb, 
e.g. Qur’an > Qurarban (see Bakalla 2002). 

vi. Phonematic structure inversion plus dis- 
tracting syllabic elements 
Moroccan Arabic distraction k — U - an 
insertion, e.g. /-bent jmila ‘the girl [is] beau- 
tiful’ (C,-C,VC,C, C,C,VC,V) > I-Ken- 
tUbAN KmilaUjAN, i.e. 1-keC,C,uC,an 
kC,VC,VuC,an (see Youssi 1977). 
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vii. Lexematic scheme transformation as in 
(iii) above, plus distracting, nonsensical 
words 
The nonsensical distraction words alterna- 
tively take the canonical forms of verbal 
and nominal items, for example the Moroc- 
can Arabic pattern lemfa‘el + alternating 
insertion of nonsensical (verbal) terkus and 
(nominal) trisa, e.g. ssukkar gali ‘sugar [is] 
expensive’ > lemsaker terkus lemgali trisa. 


The sociolinguistic distribution of secret lan- 
guage use across the categories of age, sex, 
socioeconomic and occupational stratification, 
etc. reveals that, notwithstanding the receding 
fate of these types due to various modern social 
dynamics, types (i), and (ii) above are used by 
children and (iii) and (vii) types by females, 
while most others, along with the great varieties 
of the ever-changing opaque slang varieties, are 
used among adolescent and adult males. 
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ABDERRAHIM YOUSSI 
(Mohamed V University) 


Sectarian Varieties > Communal 
Dialects 


Semantic Bleaching 


The term ‘semantic bleaching’ refers to loss of 
lexical content or categorial status of a lexical 
item in the course of diachronic semantic change, 
typically resulting from a > grammaticalization 
process whereby certain lexical items develop 
into markers of grammatical relations, thus 
acquiring grammatical functions. This phenom- 
enon is variously labeled ‘desemanticization’ 
(Lehmann 1995:127), ‘semantic weakening’ 
(Guimier 1985:157), ‘abstraction’ (Heine a.o. 
1991:41-45; Heine 1991:155-157), ‘semantic 
generalization’, ‘semantic reduction’ (Bybee 
a.0. 1994:6), ‘containment hypothesis’ (Willett 
1988:80), and ‘semantic depletion’ (Weinreich 
in Lehmann 1995:127). The common denomi- 
nator to these diverse nomenclatures is that 
they all regard the former semantic content of 
a linguistic item that undergoes such change 
as the source against which subsequent change 
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in semantic substance is to be measured and 
approximated (see Heine 1991:149). The label 
‘bleaching’, the most frequently encountered 
term in literature, is likely to have derived from 
tgth-century scholars of grammaticalization, 
such as von der Gabelentz (1891), who used the 
German term verbleichen ‘to bleach’ to denote 
change occurring as part of grammaticalization 
(see Hopper and Traugott 2003:20). 


1. SEMANTIC BLEACHING AND 
GRAMMATICALIZATION 


Semantic bleaching is related intimately to the 
process of grammaticalization, in which a con- 
crete lexical or less abstract form, in the process 
of being grammaticalized for use as a marker 
of grammatical relation, acquires an abstract 
or a more abstract meaning, respectively, and 
loses its concrete and referential meaning. The 
gradual nature of this process is frequently 
emphasized in studies of grammaticalization, 
and so too, semantic bleaching is assumed to 
be a continuous decline of the original lexical 
and referential meaning, leading to its ultimate 
bleaching at some stage of the grammaticaliza- 
tion process. In some cases, semantic bleaching 
(or depletion; Givén 1975) was used as a major 
criterion leading to diachronic change (gram- 
maticization = grammaticalization). Divergent 
views have been expressed in the literature as 
to the existence of a parallel between semantic 
bleaching and phonological erosion. While one 
strand of research denies that bleaching consis- 
tently and uniformly correlates or entails pho- 
nological reduction (Haiman 1991:154), others 
(e.g. Lehmann 1995:127; Bybee a.o. 1994:19) 
suggest that semantic bleaching is synchronous 
with phonological erosion. This latter view 
envisages the loss in semantic content as taking 
place in advanced stages of grammaticalization, 
while conceding that bleaching is not limited 
to grammaticalization, and claiming that it 
occurs outside the grammaticalization domain 
as well (see Traugott and Konig in Traugott 
and Heine rg99rb:Il, 5). Hopper and Traugott 
(2003) corroborate the notion that semantic 
changes occur throughout the process of gram- 
maticalization and that not every instance of 
semantic change involves reduction in semantic 
content. Nevertheless, they too reserve bleach- 
ing for later stages in the process (Hopper and 
Traugott 2003:76). 
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2. SCOPE OF APPLICATION 


The term ‘bleaching’ and its variants are some- 
times used to designate quite diverse phenom- 
ena in the field of historical semantics. The 
most common of these are loss or reduction 
of semantic components, typically the restric- 
tive lexical specification of a word recruited 
for grammaticalization (Lehmann 1995:127). 
Heine and Reh (cited in Heine 1993:91) 
include any semantic development a particu- 
lar linguistic item exhibits in the course of its 
grammaticalization as a case of bleaching or 
desemanticization, irrespective of the occur- 
rence of loss (Heine 1993:90-91), whereas 
Hopper and Traugott (2003), while admitting 
that semantic changes occur throughout the 
grammaticalization process, reserve the term 
‘bleaching’ for advanced stages of this process, 
as does Greenberg (1991). Moreover, Hop- 
per and Traugott recognize other ‘gains’ the 
linguistic items acquire and regard these as 
compensation for loss of lexical content (see 
the discussion of the loss-and-gain model in 
Sec. 7 below). 


3. UNIDIRECTIONALITY OF 
SEMANTIC BLEACHING 


It appears that semantic bleaching is motivated 
and not arbitrary; also, it is patterned in that 
the fuller lexical item, typically with concrete 
meaning, acquires a more abstract meaning for 
the same linguistic form. The theory of gram- 
maticalization presupposes that irreversibility is 
inherent to bleaching and that bleaching is used 
so frequently as a label for such diachronic phe- 
nomena because of the emphasis placed on the 
permanent nature of semantic change. Gradual 
semantic loss, ultimately leading to bleaching, 
seems to offer a partial or negative view of 
what typically occurs in the process of gram- 
maticalization, for it fails to recognize gains in 
the area of pragmatics (Hopper and Traugott 
2003:94-98). When pragmatic ‘enrichment’ is 
taken into account in the process of seman- 
tic change resulting from grammaticalization, 
the increase in pragmatic meaning counterbal- 
ances (according to Rubba 1990, cited in Heine 
1991), and in some cases even exceeds, the loss 
in semantic content for an emerging grammati- 
calized linguistic item. 
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4. EFFICACY OF BLEACHING 


Bleaching of semantic content, within the frame- 
work of the bleaching model (Heine 1991), has 
enriched our understanding of semantic change, 
particularly by excluding randomness in type 
and direction of semantic change. The bleach- 
ing model clarifies that change is motivated and 
predictable. The applicability of such a model 
becomes particularly evident when patterns or 
degrees of semantic loss in crosslinguistic stud- 
ies of areally as well as genetically unrelated 
languages are shown to be similar. 


5. GENERALIZATION 


Lexical meaning restricts the scope of usage 
for a given linguistic item, since in most pro- 
totypical cases it identifies a limited set of 
referents. With bleaching of the lexical portion 
of semantic material, the scope of usage of the 
linguistic item widens as it enters contexts and 
conceptual domains previously not permitted 
(e.g., the participle form qd‘id ‘sitting’ derived 
from the postural verb ga‘ada ‘to sit’). With 
the loss of its denotation of physical pos- 
ture and with the retention of the generalized 
and more abstract durative aspect, this form 
shows much wider distribution as a progres- 
sive marker than its original lexical use would 
have allowed. Bleaching of physical semantic 
content also has further consequences. In rapid 
speech, for instance, ga‘ada becomes morpho- 
logically defective (it loses the morphological 
distinctions for gender and number) and pho- 
nologically reduced: sami qa‘-yadrib/maryam 
ga‘-taktib ‘Sammy is hitting/Miryam is writing’ 
(Al-Najjar 1991). 

Bleaching of semantic content may have far- 
reaching effects that go beyond the loss of the 
former lexical content in the affected form 
itself. Heine (1993) shows that simplification 
or bleaching of semantic content is responsible 
for the emergence of the past tense from the 
perfect, from which it is derived. In this vein, 
Holes (2004:217-218) claims that the recur- 
rent association of completion of the action in 
Arabic verbs inflected for the perfect, and of 
pastness as its nonfocal sense, has given rise 
to the emergence of the past tense in Modern 
Standard Arabic, where this secondary develop- 
ment has become primary in certain contexts 
and usages. 


SEMANTIC BLEACHING 


Loss of restrictive lexical content through 
bleaching within the grammaticalization proc- 
ess of Arabic auxiliaries affords the selected 
lexical items for the process greater contex- 
tual frequency than was previously available. 
In Classical and Modern Standard Arabic, 
attested cases of verb auxiliaries within group- 
ings — such as kdna and its sisters, the verbs 
of beginning, and those verbs that are part of 
adverbial expressions (e.g. talamd ‘how often’, 
gallama ‘seldom’, etc.) — shed their restric- 
tive lexical content when undergoing bleaching 
of their former lexical content, thus enjoying 
greater textual frequency as a result of their 
new status as grammaticalized items. 

In present-day Arabic dialects, a class of 
verbs of motion (e.g. mSa ‘to walk’, rah ‘to 
leave in the evening time’, jd ‘to arrive’) and 
postural verbs (e.g. ndd ‘to rise, get up’, gam 
‘to stand up’, ga‘ad ‘to sit down’) among others 
with emptied lexical content show bleaching of 
their original meaning. Originally, these verbs 
denoted various types of physical actions, but 
they were bleached to varying degrees when 
used as aspectual markers to indicate futurity 
as well as continuous, habitual, and progressive 
types of actions (see Brustad 2000:193 for a 
comprehensive list of bleached lexical verbs). 


6. ALTERNATIVE MODELS TO 
BLEACHING 


The bleaching model has been criticized as 
overtly pessimistic in that it presupposes that 
lexical forms selected for grammaticalization 
gradually incur loss of their semantic content 
without any compensating gains. This criticism 
has induced some scholars (e.g. Sweetser 1988; 
Heine 1993) to question this notion, to delve 
deeper into the semantic and pragmatic aspects 
of items undergoing grammaticalization, and to 
conceive of alternative models of semantic and 
conceptual change. Two of these models are 
discussed here: the loss-and-gain model and the 
implicature model. 


7. LOSS-AND-GAIN MODEL 


Draining lexical content from grammaticalized 
items has been acknowledged as a recurrent and 
perhaps essential ingredient for grammaticaliza- 
tion when it takes place. Yet, what has been 
overlooked in the grammaticalization process is 
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that the same item accumulates gains when used 
in new domains that were not possible before 
the process was launched. To elucidate, when 
the verb of motion raha ‘to leave at nighttime’ 
was emptied of its restrictive lexical content, 
it became possible for this verb to be used as 
an auxiliary, e.g. radbat tudaxxin ‘she began to 
smoke’ (Cantarino 1975:III, 259); in certain 
Arabic dialects (e.g. Syrian and Kuwaiti Arabic), 
this verb became the marker of futurity and 
prediction, as in Syrian Arabic s@ rah-tsammi 
Lmawlud? ‘what are you going to name the 
baby?’ (Brustad 2000:244), in spite of the past 
tense morphology of rah. These and other similar 
gains were first recognized by Sweetser (1988), 
and her hypothesis accounting for semantic shift 
in grammaticalized items was later labeled the 
‘loss-and-gain model’ in Heine (1991). 


8. IMPLICATURE MODEL 


The implicature model recognizes continuous 
conventionalization of inferences as a mecha- 
nism for diachronic semantic change, allowing 
the primary sense of a given linguistic form to 
become secondary, and vice versa. This model 
was developed by Dahl (1985), Willett (1988), 
and Heine (1993), under the name of ‘implica- 
ture hypothesis’ or ‘implicature model’. This 
model overcomes the pitfalls of the bleaching 
model, building upon the loss-and-gain model, 
and is held by Heine (1993:95) to be the most 
suitable for accounting for meaning changes 
associated with grammaticalization. When 
compared with the two earlier models (bleach- 
ing and loss-and-gain), the implicature model 
presents the semantic changes that a given item 
undergoes, as a successive and uninterrupted 
series of emerging semantic modifications, with 
the loss of one focal sense being offset by gain. 
The schematization in Figure 1 (from Heine 
1993) illustrates this change. 


Figure 1. Comparison of the three models (after 
Heine 1993) 


ab > b Bleaching model 
ab > be Loss-and-gain model 
ab > be > cd Implicature model 


The implicational model clarifies that most 
likely the semantic properties cd for the same 
linguistic form are neither directly related nor 
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share in the sense of the ab. The two senses 
are related through the intermediate stage bc, 
where b is the part of the original sense that 
is maintained, and c, the part of the new sense 
that is subsequently introduced; for example, 
kana ‘to be’ has its semantic origin in the notion 
of ‘existence, creation’, e.g. ’ana ?a‘rifubu mud 
kana ‘I have known him since he existed/was 
created’ (Ibn Manzir, Lisdn V, 3961; > kana 
wa-axawatuha). As such, it occurs in the past 
and without predicate (kana at-tamma ‘com- 
plete kana’). Several other senses of kana have 
evolved historically that may not be related 
directly in a strict sense: (i) continuity, in the 
Quranic example kana I-lahu gafuran rabiman 
‘Allah is much-forgiving, merciful’ (also quoted 
by Ibn Manzir); (ii) copulative kana, e.g. kana 
zaydun maridan ‘Zayd was ill’; (iii) auxiliary 
kana, e.g. kRdnat ’ummu s-sabiyyi wa-abuhu 
yajidani laddatan fi ’an...’ ‘the boy’s parents 
found pleasure in...’ (Cantarino 1974:I, 71); 
and (iv) remoteness in propositional meaning, 
e.g. law kuntu fi makanik ‘if I were in your 
place’. As an auxiliary, kana has temporal 
meaning, namely pastness; in example (iv), 
pastness in temporal meaning was extended 
to include remoteness of the proposition and 
possible exclusion from occurring, counterfac- 
tuality, and nonattainment of the condition 
expressed in the clause. 

Medieval Arabic grammarians, e.g. Ibn Barri 
(d. 582/1187), recognized bleaching of lexi- 
cal content from certain linguistic items that 
become markers of grammatical relations. In 
the domain of verbs, Ibn Barri notes “semantic 
loss” (salb ad-daldla) in kana and its sisters (Ibn 
Manziur, Lisan V, 3962). 


9. CHALLENGES TO SEMANTIC 
BLEACHING 


As seen above in Sections 3-5, bleaching, while 
useful in describing the nature, direction, and 
pattern of diachronic semantic change, particu- 
larly for linguistic forms undergoing grammati- 
calization, offers at best a partial view when 
considered to be the sole factor responsible for 
the changes in the semantic composition of a 
given linguistic item (for critical views of the 
bleaching model, see Sweetser 1988; Traugott 
1988; Heine 1993). Other types of change, 
such as semantic gain, are overlooked. Also, 
the purported bleaching of lexical content of 
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a linguistic form having undergone grammati- 
calization can hardly account for the range of 
meanings the form in question confers on the 
construction in which it figures — as an illustra- 
tion, the numerous meanings md contributes to 
the syntactic constructions in which it appears 
make it more of a polysemous particle, despite 
its existence in a bleached form when in isola- 
tion. Likewise, it becomes even less useful when 
the umbilical cord between the source concept 
and its target, the grammaticalized form, is lost 
in the obliterating layers of history, and syn- 
chronic analysis fails to relate the two meanings 
(the former lexical and the resulting grammati- 
calized meanings) in any empirically reliable 
way. It is unclear from the literature whether 
loss of semantic content under the bleaching 
model should entail loss of all lexical content in 
all senses and subsenses of a given word alike, 
or merely the focal sense. Additionally, no con- 
sensus among scholars has as yet been reached 
on whether what is termed bleaching is simply 
a case of semantic shift rather than loss. 
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MOHSSEN ESSEESY 
(The George Washington University) 


Semantic Extension 


Semantic extension refers to the process through 
which one or more semantic senses within the 
same or another conceptual domain are added 
to the core semantic sense or focus of a linguistic 
item. Defined as such, semantic extension has a 
diachronic dimension, in which a single lin- 
guistic form accumulates additional senses over 
time. These senses are sometimes demonstrably 
close and are thereby regarded within cognitive 
semantics as cases of polysemy; other cases in 
which no apparent set of semantic property 
links the senses together may be considered 
cases of homonymy. However, the original 
sense of a given word may not always maintain 
centrality through time. It, too, may become 
peripheral, and what was once a secondary 
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sense may become a new dominant central 
sense with other extensions at its periphery. 
Multiple senses attached to a single linguistic 
form are possibly widespread in other lan- 
guages. In English, for example, almost 40 
percent of entries in Webster’s seventh dic- 
tionary show more than one meaning (Byrd 
1987, cited in Ravin and Leacock 2000:1). 
A cursory review of Hans Wehr’s root-based 
Arabic-English dictionary shows that the great 
majority of Arabic roots are polysemous, and 
the possibility for semantic extension of the 
vague core cluster of senses increases when 
the set of (tri)consonantal roots is expanded 
in derived forms. It is with great difficulty 
that word senses are distinguished and enu- 
merated accordingly as discrete and separable 
senses for many words in Arabic. The set of 
(tri)consonantal roots, in which Arabic words 
are traditionally conceived, in itself contains 
several senses, many of which typically over- 
lap. To illustrate, while a basic nominal dam 
‘blood’ is nearly monosemous, another, yad 
‘hand’, initially indicating a body part or an 
object, synchronically has numerous semantic 
extensions that cannot be enumerated precisely 
(see the example in Sec. 2 below). It is, there- 
fore, difficult, if not impossible, to accurately 
establish the number of semantic extensions 
for a great majority of linguistic forms. Despite 
these challenges, medieval Arabic grammarians 
did pay attention to instances of polysemous 
words and their various extensions by cata- 
loging putative cases encountered in Classical 
Arabic (see Ibn a8-Sajari, Ma ttafaga lafdubu 
wa-xtalafa ma‘nahu) with ample analyses. 


tr. MOTIVATION FOR SEMANTIC 
EXTENSION 


Semantic extension may be viewed as a natural 
consequence of using finite phonological forms 
to express potentially expandable and extend- 
able word senses. It is further motivated on 
the grounds that human cognition facilitates 
the extension of meaning through one or more 
of the creative cognitive mechanisms, such as 
metaphor and metonymy, and socially moti- 
vated mechanisms, such as euphemism and 
conventionalization of meaning. The benefits 
of semantic extension of a single word lie in 
its contextual usage, which were previously 
unrealizable. 
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2. MECHANISMS FOR SEMANTIC 
EXTENSION 


Use of metaphor (Arabic > isti‘ara; > majaz) 
as a principle in expanding meaning was well 
known to medieval Arabic grammarians (e.g. 
in al-Jurjani’s *Asrar). Metaphors allow the 
conceptualization of one entity in one domain 
to be structured, understood, and expressed 
in terms of another domain through mapping. 
Normally, the more abstract is conceived of, 
understood, and expressed in terms of the more 
concrete (Lakoff and Johnson 1980). To dem- 
onstrate, ‘ayn ‘eye’ as a body part functioning as 
the vision device is extended metaphorically in 
‘aynu I-m@ lit. ‘eye of the water’ ‘water spring’, 
whereby an aperture with flowing water in the 
ground is expressed in terms of the body part 
that has the capacity to shed tears (conceived 
of as water). Perhaps a contributing factor in 
metaphorical mapping across domains in this 
case is the vital importance of the eye’s func- 
tion to human life (also bi-‘aynihi ‘in person’) 
and the quintessential role of water sources 
to survival in an arid climate. One observes 
from the cited example that the prototypical 
sense of ‘ayn is somewhat more general when 
compared to the more specific one assumed to 
be its extension. Thus, sometimes the physical 
configuration or shape, function, and location 
of parts within a larger whole can be structured 
conceptually in one domain and mapped to 
another for increased expressivity and enhance- 
ment of understanding; consequently, a word’s 
prototypical sense can expand. 

Through metonymic relations (metonymy, 
called in Arabic > kindya, majdz mursal), 
the part stands for the whole, as in the badit 
(prophetic saying) al-yadu I-‘ulyad xayrun min 
al-yadi s-suflad lit. ‘the upper hand is better 
than the lower hand’ ‘the giving hand is better 
than the seeking hand’ (Ibn Manzir, Lisdn VI, 
4952), in which case yad stands for the whole 
person. The frequent association between the 
concept of giving or seeking with delivery 
through hands has given rise to highlighting 
of the hand in a conventional way to stand 
for the entire person. In this instance, yad, as 
a physical object, is extended to the domain 
of functions closely associated with it, so that 
it may stand for ‘deliverance’, ‘handing over’, 
‘receiving’, as well as for the person who has 
the intention and capacity to perform such 
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actions. Taylor (1995:124) awards metonymy a 
more privileged status than metaphor in seman- 
tic extension. 

Under certain circumstances, words consid- 
ered culturally > taboo or utilized in sarcasm 
may trigger the use of ~ euphemisms, which 
also extends meaning of certain lexicon. For 
example, yd xabar ’abyad lit. ‘oh, white news!’ 
‘what bad news!’ extends the central sense of 
the word ’abyad ‘white’ belonging to the color 
domain to mean ‘bad’ in the context of news 
through euphemism — although in typical rendi- 
tions, the color white in Arabic is often associ- 
ated with good tidings. 


3. CONVENTIONALIZATION OF 
MEANING 


Metonymic principles are amenable to stere- 
otypes and other social conventions, which are 
also subject to diachronic change. In Classical 
Arabic, for instance, tawilu I-yad ‘long of hands’ 
was used to designate generosity and abil- 
ity (Jurjani, *Asrdr 252). Through social con- 
vention, the same expression in Modern Arabic 
designates ‘stealing’ and is frequently used even 
to refer to physical intimidation. Convention- 
alization of meaning through social interac- 
tion facilitates the standardization of extended 
meaning, which in some cases bears very little 
or, as seen above, even converse meaning to 
that of the original. 


4. WORD MEANING AND 
INTERACTION WITH CONTEXT 


Word meaning is neither discrete nor fixed; 
rather, it continuously evolves and is subject to 
constant extension that, in turn, serves as the 
basis for polysemy. Some researchers (Schiitze 
2000) have assigned context the primary role 
in appending word semantics and, therefore, 
have suggested that core word meaning is non- 
existent. Others (e.g. Katz and Postal 1964; 
Katz 1972), mainly adherents to the classical 
approach to semantics, have suggested that 
word meanings be measured against a set of 
necessary and sufficient conditions to qualify 
as belonging to a certain word or category. 
Between these two poles, there is a range of 
views that grant both context and linguistic 
forms equal or near-equal influence on seman- 
tic senses and their extensions. 
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Some typically monosemic (i.e. having a sin- 
gle meaning) words extend their semantic sense 
through context as well. Examples include 
kabir ‘big, large’ in bind kabir lit. ‘big’ ‘large 
building’ and mas’ul kabir lit. ‘big’ ‘high-level 
official’, particularly where the adjective does 
not modify the physical size of the official but 
rather his/her ranking within an organization 
or place of employment and the like. Another 
illustration is ra’s ‘head’, whose prototypical 
sense denotes a body part, an object. It has 
numerous extended senses, some of which are 
arguably less prototypical, as in the case of 
ra’su s-sana lit. ‘the head of the year’ ‘New 
Year’s Day’, which pertains to the domain of 
time when seen from the perspective of its cen- 
tral denotation. 

It is unnecessary that one sense at a time 
be detectable in context only, since there are 
cases in which more than one sense is present: 
?akmalna I|-bind ‘we completed the building’ 
refers to both the completion of the building 
action and its result (see Pustejovsky 1995). 
Context plays a crucial role in determining 
and restricting the appropriate referent denoted 
by a polysemic word; for instance, bint ‘girl; 
daughter’ conveys an independent entity, ‘girl’, 
and an entity within a (family) relationship, 
‘daughter’. While walad wa-bint means ‘boy 
and girl’, ibn wa-bint refers to ‘son and daugh- 
ter’. Moreover, binti communicates typically, at 
least in Modern Standard Arabic, ‘my daugh- 
ter’ and ‘my girl’ (see Goddard 2000:133 for a 
similar discussion of French fille). 


5. SEMANTIC GENERALIZATION 


It is not always required for a word to retain 
its former semantic sense before undergoing 
semantic extension. Under certain circum- 
stances, such as in the case of > grammaticali- 
zation, words can undergo the loss of some of 
their original and somewhat restrictive lexi- 
cal semantic content and, over time, broaden 
their semantic sense, thus becoming suitable 
for use in a wider range of contexts than were 
available previously. In Classical Arabic, for 
instance, raha ‘he went, left’ initially denoted 
only going or leaving during the nighttime. The 
same verb was later used to designate leaving 
at any time (see Ibn Manzir, Lisdn II, 1769); 
in the modern dialects, raba, after losing the 
sense of physical motion, is used in a modified 
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phonological form as an auxiliary — an exten- 
sion in semantic and contextual functions that 
signifies futurity, e.g. su rab tsammi |-mawlid 
‘what are you going to name the baby?’ (Brus- 
tad 2000:244). Change of grammatical func- 
tion and categorization may therefore result in 
extending or generalizing the original meaning 
to enable the linguistic form to perform a newly 
acquired function. 

Semantic extension also may occur as a result 
of conceptual change underlying the linguistic 
form. For example, sahib ‘companion, comrade’ 
referred originally to a human companion, as in 
sabibi ‘my companion [i.e. my friend’]. When 
this word conceptually shifted to enter the 
domain of possession and ownership, it came 
to include the relation with nonhuman entities, 
e.g. sabib bayt ‘landlord’, sahib marad ‘chroni- 
cally ill’, sabib fikra ‘inventor of an idea’. 


6. SEMANTIC SPECIALIZATION 


As the converse of semantic broadening, word 
senses may become more restricted in their ref- 
erential denotation. Lahm was used in Classical 
Arabic to designate any type of meat, including 
flesh (edible or not), and even the core of fruit. 
In present-day Arabic, the same word, while 
still used to designate flesh and still within the 
domain of edible meats, conveys (red) meats 
almost exclusively, while other types of meats 
are referenced often by the name of their ani- 
mal source (e.g. dajaj ‘chicken’). 


7. ENANTIOSEMANTICS 


Semantic extension may lead to encroachment 
in the domain of converse meaning. A particu- 
lar case of polysemy in Arabic — and perhaps 
in other languages as well - is the use of one 
sense or its extension to mean one thing and 
its converse at the same time. The term > didd 
(pl. ?addad), i.e. enantiosemic words, is used to 
refer to such words (see Ibn al-Anbart, ’Addad; 
al-Halabi, Kitab al-’addad; for a modern treat- 
ment of this category of words, see Justice 
1987:195-215). Examples of such semantic 
polarities include fawga ‘above (over); below 
(under)’, ra‘a ‘to frighten; to please’, mubtall 
‘occupied; occupier’. 

Such semantic peculiarities have been de- 
fended by medieval Arabic grammarians against 
charges of ambivalence, lack of wisdom, and 
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the dubious nature of the Arabic language — all 
of these claims leveled by non-Arabs in the 
Islamic Empire. The grammarians dismissed the 
charge of apparent contradiction and regarded 
them as normal cases of polysemy. Arabic 
grammarians thus resorted to the exclusive role 
of context in selecting single unequivocal inter- 
pretation (disambiguation), thereby eliminat- 
ing inherent vagueness in Arabic lexis. Other 
explanations included the assertion that each 
of the enantiosemic words was first monosemic, 
and due to subsequent semantic expansion, 
acquired the other (i.e. contradictory) mean- 
ing. Another explanation centered on merg- 
ers between Arabic dialects (tadaxul al-lugat), 
where in the premerger stage one dialect used a 
word in one meaning, whereas another dialect 
used the same word in the opposite meaning. 
In the postmerger stage, one of the two senses 
won wider recognition and became the focal 
sense. 

In modern times, this phenomenon involving 
the ‘transfer’ between two contradictory word 
senses has been explained by appealing to gen- 
eral human cognitive traits, by euphemisms, by 
cataloging differences in interdialectal lexical 
semantics, and by pragmatic factors turning the 
originally neutral sense to one of the two senses 
(see Justice 1987, Chap. 7 for further analy- 
sis). Most of these enantiosemic words have 
undergone diachronic change through narrow- 
ing of their semantic senses and hence appear 
in Modern Standard Arabic in one of their two 
meanings only, while the converse meaning has 
become obsolete. 


8. EXTENSION AS A MECHANISM 
FOR LEXICAL EXPANSION 


Loan translations (calques) can also be respon- 
sible for the semantic extension of native 
words; French cadre, for instance, was substi- 
tuted in the Moroccan dialect by the nonidenti- 
cal native Arabic ’itar ‘frame, framework’. In 
this usage, the Moroccan dialect extends the 
original meaning of ’itdr to include among its 
various meanings ‘the higher staff of an agency, 
firm’, which was previously unavailable (Ali 
1987:118). The word nawa ‘pit’ originally des- 
ignated pits found in dates and the like; seman- 
tic extension occurred in this native word under 
foreign influence, in particular to accommodate 
modern scientific concepts. The word nawd is 
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extended semantically to ‘nuclear’, as in barb 
nawawiyya ‘nuclear war’. The word mirwaha 
‘fan’ was extended semantically to accommo- 
date ‘propeller’ in scientific contexts; and jam- 
mada lit. ‘to make solid’ came to be used for 
‘to freeze’ (see Holes 2004, Chap. 8; Versteegh 
1997:177-183). Along with foreign influence 
and the increasing need for scientific terms in 
Modern Arabic, certain religious terms in Clas- 
sical Arabic (e.g. yawmu I-qiyama ‘the Day of 
Resurrection’, a loan translation of the Greek 
andstasis via Syriac) show semantic expansion 
beyond the intended original meaning of native 
Arabic words (see Versteegh 1997:60-61). 

In addition to the direct influx of foreign 
terms into Arabic, numerous previously non- 
technical native lexical items in Arabic in vari- 
ous fields (e.g. theology, medicine, and science) 
have acquired technical meanings through 
semantic extension: ’aslama ‘to surrender one- 
self? > ‘to submit to God; to convert to Islam’ 
(Versteegh 1997:61); Sarba ‘a sip’ > ‘laxative’ 
(Abboud and McCarus 1992:28); and mirwaha 
(see above). 

Certain patterns in word derivation in Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic have been used frequently 
and regularly in coining new terminology. The 
pattern fu‘al, used in generating lexical items 
that did not belong to a special field or to spe- 
cialized terminology (e.g. furdq ‘separation’, 
butam ‘wreckage’, sw’al ‘question’), is often 
used, both in Classical and Modern Arabic to 
coin names of diseases and medical conditions 
(e.g. zukadm ‘common cold’, judam ‘leprosy’, 
sual ‘coughing, bubdq ‘vitiligo alba’, suda‘ 
‘headache’). When put in this pattern, semanti- 
cally diverse word roots generate certain medi- 
cal terms systematically. 


9. DIACHRONIC SEMANTIC 
ACCRETION 


Whether words are originally monosemic or 
not in the early stages of their introduction 
to language, they typically accrue (or some- 
times lose) additional related senses over time. 
Cognitive linguists argue, therefore, in favor 
of the existence of semantic structures in the 
form of family resemblance. There is a network 
of semantic relations among different senses 
within which a prototype emerges that captures 
in a holistic way the prototypical meaning of 
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the word and its semantic relations with its 
submeanings. In stark opposition to classic 
accounts of semantics, which stipulate as a 
rigid condition the sharing of a set of all neces- 
sary and sufficient criteria among all members 
of a semantic category, cognitive semantics 
relaxes such requirement and instead suggests 
that relations among different meanings or a 
word or category are chain-like, whereby each 
two senses share one or more criteria, but a sin- 
gle set of definitional properties is not required 
to be entirely present in all word senses. Cogni- 
tive semanticists argue instead for graded mem- 
bership and ‘fuzzy’ boundaries among word 
senses, including the prototypical or central 
sense and its extensions. 


to. POLYSEMY AND HOMONYMY 


Linguists have traditionally struggled in their 
efforts to distinguish polysemy from homonymy 
through straightforward analysis. Although on 
intuitive grounds polysemy relates two or more 
distinct but related senses to a linguistic form 
(e.g. a word) and homonymy two or more 
unrelated meanings to a single linguistic form, 
the demarcation between the two sometimes 
cannot be drawn with ease. In cases where 
the historical process of wear and tear dis- 
connects the word from its complete history 
and empirical data is not readily available, 
synchronic analysis of meaning for a given lin- 
guistic item becomes all the more difficult. Con- 
sequently, whether two or more linguistic items 
are polysemic or homonymous can be decided 
on an ad hoc basis. There is a fundamental 
difference between the two, however. Whereas 
polysemy usually involves chaining of related 
meanings in terms of an intermediate dia- 
chronic stage in which two meanings (perhaps 
old and new), denoted by a single linguistic 
form, overlap (as in the case of grammaticali- 
zation), homonymy does not involve sharing of 
meaning among phonologically identical forms. 
Nonetheless, if relatedness in meaning in the 
course of history is obscured, one cannot deter- 
mine with certainty whether homonymy or 
polysemy is the cause. 

A clear case of homonymy may occur as a 
result of sound change. In the Egyptian Cairene 
dialect, alam ‘pain’? has become homonym- 
ous with ’alam ‘pen, pencil’ as a result of the 
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phonetic deviation of that dialect from Modern 
Standard Arabic, in which the word in ques- 
tion is pronounced galam. Yet, in some cases 
homonymous words — i.e. synchronically show- 
ing unrelated meanings among the senses — may 
have been polysemic words whose different 
meanings have separated over time. One can- 
not with certainty decide whether masra‘ ‘legal’ 
and at the same time ‘project’, or naqd ‘cri- 
tique/criticism’ and ‘monetary’, are instances of 
polysemy or homonymy, because each pair may 
conceptually co-occur in a single context (e.g. 
masru’ bind al-jisr gayr masru‘ ‘the building 
project of the bridge is illegal’, or the ambigu- 
ous an-naqdu bi-la naqd ‘money without criti- 
cism/criticism without [payment of] money’. At 
this juncture in the research, it is challenging to 
draw a dividing line on the continuum between 
polysemy and homonymy. In many cases, these 
efforts are at best arbitrary. 


t1r. ISSUES IN THE FIELD OF 
SEMANTIC EXTENSION 


Despite progress in identifying mechanisms that 
facilitate semantic extension for a given lexical 
item, there remain some vexing problems in 
the field, among them the problem that 
polysemy results from packing a linguistic form 
with additional senses. Questions thus remain: 
(i) When do senses cease to be added to a given 
linguistic form, instead starting a new form 
or, put differently, what factors (linguistics, 
cognitive, etc.) determine whether a new sense 
should be paired with a new linguistic form 
instead of being appended to an already exist- 
ing word (Fellbaum 2000); (ii) how much sense 
extension can a concept accommodate; and 
(iii) at what point are senses too numerous 
to be subsumed under a single linguistic form 
Thus far, these and other questions pertaining 
to the nature of the role of immediate, topical, 
and broader contexts in amplifying and identi- 
fying word senses and their extensions remain 
subject to inquiry. 

The notion of extension is found within 
the field of linguistic semantics, where various 
theories still endeavor to offer insight into the 
complex domain of word senses. A common 
inquiry into the nature of word meaning poses 
the question: Do lexical items have inherent 
semantic content independently of context, or 
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does context provide meaning for otherwise 
semantically underspecified lexicon? Scholars 
continuously endeavor to put forth answers to 
these vexing questions, but the issue has yet to 
be settled. 
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Semitic Languages 


rt. ARABIC AS AN ARCHAIC 
SEMITIC LANGUAGE 


Historically, the core region of the Semitic peo- 
ples during the 3rd and 2nd millennia B.CLE. lay 
in the Fertile Crescent (Palestine — Syria — Meso- 
potamia). Therefore, their assumed shared orig- 
inal homeland cannot have been situated very 
far from there. Applying a genetically based 
distribution model of the individual Semitic 
peoples, it may be assumed that they emerged 
from the Syrian desert/steppe and infiltrated 
the fertile agrarian lands to the east, west, 
and north of this hypothesized homeland. This 
process begins at around 3000 B.C.E. with the 
migration of the — later so to be named — Akka- 
dians into Mesopotamia, and continues with 
the spread into cultivated lands by Amorites, 
Aramaeans, Hebrews, and Old South Arabians. 
Those tribes that remained in the Syrian steppe, 
and whose language had most likely already 
split into several dialects, are called Arabs 
(> ‘Arab). They were subjected much less than 
the others to the influences of the civilizations 
around them and thus were able to preserve 
archaic linguistic features for much longer. 
They were the last Semitic people to develop 
a writing system for their language. Although 
‘Arabs’ and their rulers (e.g. Gindibu < Arabic 
jundub ‘locust’) are mentioned as early as the 
oth century B.C.E., occasional texts written 
in Arabic are not found before the beginning 
of the Common Era. Only with the expansion 
of Islam did Arabic become an important fully 
fledged literary Semitic language. 

Arabic has preserved many Proto-Semitic 
linguistic features, yet it would be wrong to 
assume that this is invariably the case; rather, 
any given feature has to be examined to decide 
whether retention or innovation applies. 


2. THE GENETIC CLASSIFICATION 
OF ARABIC 


The fragmentation and formation of the indi- 
vidual Semitic languages and peoples took 
place within the framework of the _histori- 
cal processes briefly sketched above. An exact 
match between the historical events, as we com- 
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prehend them, and the linguistic developments 
has so far not been achieved. 

Arabic belongs to that large Semitic group 
of languages that is left after the separation 
from East Semitic (Akkadian) and — South 
Semitic (i.e. Modern South Arabian and Ethio- 
Semitic). This linguistic group can be termed 
Central Semitic (in the wider sense) or, better, 
Middle Semitic. After the exodus of the (later 
to be called) Old South Arabians (= separation 
from Southwest Semitic), what remains is > 
Northwest Semitic, which forks into an older 
and a younger branch. The younger branch has 
been called ‘Jungsemitisch’ (i.e. Neo-Semitic) 
by Rossler and ‘Central Semitic’? by Hetzron. 
Among the Central Semitic languages, Arabic 
belongs more closely to Canaanite than to 
Aramaic. 

It may be that the final word on the classifica- 
tion of the Semitic languages has not yet been 
spoken. For almost any grouping, contradic- 
tory evidence can be quoted. For Arabic, for 
instance, the following points of agreement 
with Epigraphic South Arabian and Ethiopic 
used to be highlighted in support of its inclu- 
sion into the South Semitic group: 


i. sound change p > f 

ii. morphological correspondence of internal 
plurals that do not exist otherwise in such 
prominent form 

iii. morphological correspondence of derived 
verbal Form III (Arabic fa‘ala = Ethiopic 
gabard) and Form VI (Arabic tafa‘ala = 
Ethiopic tagdbara), which only exist in a 
very restricted sense outside this group; 
in Hebrew, for instance, in verbs IIw, the 
pole! represents a substitute for the miss- 
ing *pd‘el (= Arabic Form III fa‘ala); ram 
(r-u-m) ‘to be high, to rise’ forms a stem 
romem ‘he rose, made high’ (as if formed 
from r-m-m). 


Even though Hetzron has put forward valid 
arguments against the relevance of these criteria, 
it is difficult to view such strong morphological 
agreements as nothing more than areal features. 
The assumption of a kind of Sprachbund, in 
which in the course of time morphological 
approximation has taken place, may not be un- 
reasonable. However, the historical conditions 
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for such a symbiosis of early Arabic with early 
Ethiopic to take shape must be shown clearly to 
have existed, which may prove problematic. 
There is no generally accepted tree of Semitic 
subgroupings and their designations (see Fig. 1). 


Figure 1. Tree of Semitic subgroupings and their 
designations. 
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3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


For the reconstruction of Proto-Semitic phonol- 
ogy, Arabic plays a key role as the Semitic 
language that has preserved the largest num- 
ber of reflexes of the Proto-Semitic consonants, 
i.e. 28, second only to Ancient South Arabian, 
which distinguishes 29 consonant symbols in 
its script. Ancient South Arabian is only known 
from inscriptions, and although these are numer- 
ous, the language has not yet been fully researched 
lexicographically; therefore, it cannot compete 
with the lexicographical progress made in Arabic. 
But compared to its great etymological impor- 
tance for positing the Proto-Semitic phonemic 
units, the value of Arabic for fleshing out the 
phonetic character of these units is rather small. 

Using the current notation and its feature 
implications, we have the array of Arabic con- 
sonants shown in Table 1 (except for the liq- 
uids /, r, the nasals m, n, and the semivowels w, 
y); note also the fricative realization (as with f) 
and the affrication (as with /): 
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Table 1. Consonants in Arabic 


[- voice] [+ ‘emph’] [+ ‘emph’] [+ voice] 


[- ‘emph’] [- voice] [+ voice] [- ‘emph’] 

labial f - - b 

dental t t d d 
interdental _ ¢ [6] - - d [0] 
alveolar s Ss d [6] z 
postalveolar § - = j [d3] 
velar kx [x] - - gly] 
uvular q = = = 
pharyngeal  [h] - = “[§] 
glottal h > [2] - - 


This does not result in a structured system, 
contrary to other Semitic languages like Clas- 
sical Ethiopic. 

Emphasis has been chosen here as the distinc- 
tive phonemic feature, which is phonetically 
realized in each case by velarization or pharyn- 
gealization, respectively. 

Restricting the attempt to the dental-sibilant 
series, which shows four columns, the core is 
formed by these rows of four: t - t - d - d and 
s - s - z(d) - z. The emphatic dental d (.2; 
+ ddd), which is voiced today, must previ- 
ously have been lateral, as is shown by loans 
taken from Arabic (e.g. Spanish alcalde <« al- 
qadi). The lateral feature is also confirmed by 
the Classical Arabic grammarians (8th c.). For 
Proto-Semitic, Arabic d is to be postulated as 
voiceless *‘s [tt] (cf. the Assyrian rendering 
Ruld@u and the Greek rendering At (for tA) 
in the name of the Arabian god OpotaAt (from 
*(o)potAa-) = Ruda’/y (Knauf 1989:85). This 
results in an original dental triad: t - t - d. 

The second row is based on the inexact 
representation of & by z, which, according 
to the more educated pronunciation of Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic, is better rendered as d. 
The usual transcription of this sound repre- 
sents a dialectally tinged pronunciation. If we 
transcribe with d, the result is an interdental 
triad: t - d - d [0 - 6 - 6]. Correspondences 
with other Semitic languages clearly show that 
the emphatic interdental (d) of Arabic must 
have been voiceless previously (*#0 [t0*]; see 
below). The following original triads can still 
be gleaned from Arabic: 
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dental t-t-d 
interdental t-d-d 
alveolar S-S$-Z 
lateral §-d-- 


The view that § was a lateral is based on 
older renderings like Greek B&Acapov < Semitic 
(Arabic) basdm, Hebrew bogem (see Steiner 
1977:123). 

In this way we have arrived at the Proto- 
Semitic triads, but the phonetic realization 
does not yet reflect the Proto-Semitic situation 
because Arabic deviates in important points 
from the Proto-Semitic sounds: 


i. The emphatic column was originally voice- 
less. This is based on the observation that 
the other Semitic languages only show 
voiceless emphatic sounds. 

ii. All sounds that are fricatives today must 
originally have been affricates. This is espe- 
cially true of the alveolar row of sibilants: 
Ss - § - z; even today, ‘sdde’ is realized as 
an affricate in Hebrew (see Steiner 1982). 
But even the interdental and lateral sounds 
must originally have shown affrication, 
cf. Proto-Semitic *’ar's’- > Arabic ’ard-, 
Hebrew ’eres- ‘earth’, Proto-Semitic *‘@’ill- 
‘shadow’ > Arabic dill-, Hebrew sel. The 
sound changes active in these cases presup- 
pose an affricative realization. 

iii. Emphasis must originally have been real- 
ized as glottalization, which differs from 
Arabic. For a long time, modern Arabic 
velarization was regarded as original, but 
by now glottalization — as encountered 
in the Ethio-Semitic languages and par- 
tially still in Modern South Arabian - is 
probably to be regarded as a more likely 
candidate. 

iv. Arabic § poses a special problem. This 
sound corresponds with § (s*) in other 
Semitic languages. It is in opposition with 
the Arabic sound s, the result of a merger 
of Proto-Semitic *st (the unmarked sibilant, 
which is often transcribed §) and deaffric- 
ated *s3 (the affricated sibilant). 

v. Arabic g [d3] goes back to *g, and q was 
articulated further forward in the larynx 


([k’}). 


According to the traditional view, the merger 
of *s' [s] (‘s’) and *s3 [ts] represents the only 
merger of Proto-Semitic phonemes in Arabic. 
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In this opinion, the phonemes of Ancient South 
Arabian as represented by their own written 
graphic symbols are identical with the pho- 
nemes of Proto-Semitic. However, there are 
indications of further Proto-Semitic phonemic 
units which seem to fill some gaps in the sys- 
tem: a voiced representative of the lateral row 
(*413) has been postulated (see Voigt 1992), and 
an emphatic representative of the velar row (*x; 
see Huehnergard 2003). 

In spite of the considerable differences 
between the Proto-Semitic and Arabic sounds, 
the sound change that led to Arabic s (< *s* 
and *s3) may throw some light on the original 
pronunciation of sibilants. The old idea that 
original ‘S’ (i.e. s') changed to s in Arabic is still 
upheld by many, but it is phonetically less prob- 
able. It is much more in congruence with sound 
changes in Semitic to assume it developed from 

3 [ts], which was originally affricated, and a 
general type sibilant *s* [s], which is outside the 
(occlusive and affricated) consonant block (cf. 
s in Greek, which is outside the truly occlusive 
consonants). The genesis of Arabic s lies in the 
deaffrication of s> [ts] > [s], which led to the 
merger with s* [s]. 

In Proto-Semitic, the units *s', *h, and *? 
stand outside the (occlusive/affricative) conso- 
nantal system, and it is possibly not a coinci- 
dence that these three consonants in particular 
are attested as causatives in the Semitic lan- 
guages. They are connected through the sound 
developments s* > ) >’ or © (cf. the same sound 
changes that led from Latin sex to Greek && 
[heks], later on [eks] ‘six’). 

These considerations concerning the recon- 
struction of Proto-Semitic lead to the original 
system of Table 2, of which only a few phonemes 
have preserved their original phonetic realization 
in Arabic. In the four rows of the dental-sibilant 
series, it is only ¢, d (leaving apart the question 
of aspiration), and s to some extent. 

The following sound changes have taken 
place from Proto-Semitic to Classical Arabic: 


i. In the P part: fricativization of the stop: *p 
>f 
ii. In the T part: 
a. deaffrication in the interdental, alveolar, 
and lateral row: e.g. *@ > @ (t), *4z > z, 
“Ig (33) > 5 
b. realization of emphasis (*glottalization) 
as velarization/pharyngealization: e.g. *t’ 
>t [t/t] 
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Table 2. Consonant system of Proto-Semitic 


[- voice] 
[- glott] 


[+ glott] 
[- voice] 
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[+ voice] 
[- glott] 


*D a) 


labial 


dental *to 
interdental 
alveolar 


lateral 


velar 
uvular 
pharyngeal 


glottal 


c. voicing of the interdental and the lateral 
emphatics: *0’ >...> d, *'8’ [t#?] >...>d 
d. delateralization of the lateral emphatics: 
6 [td?] >...> d 
iii. In the K part: uvularization of the velar *k’ 
(> q), palatalization of *g >j 


Rule ordering has to be observed in the T part. 
Deglottalization/velarization is likely to come 
first, followed by voicing, with delateraliza- 
tion at the end of this historical process. The 
following derivation may therefore be posited 
for the velarized d of present-day Arabic: (the 
voiceless affricate glottalized lateral) *‘s’ [tt?] > 
(deglottalization/velarization) *‘s? [t¥’] > (voic- 
ing) *¢g [dl] > (delateralization/desibilation) 
*d [d*]. For the voiced glottalized interdental d 
we assume a parallel derivation: (the voiceless 
affricate glottalized interdental) *‘@’ > (deglot- 
talization/velarization) *’@ [tO"] > (voicing) *46 
[dd*] > (deaffrication) 6 [d*] (‘z’). 

Arabic is needed for positing the Proto-Semitic 
phonemes because — as already mentioned — all 
other Semitic languages except Epigraphic 
South Arabian have experienced more phoneme 
mergers. Consider Hebrew, where s is the result 
of a merger of Proto-Semitic *‘s’, *'S’, and *'0’. 
Only a comparison with Arabic roots, where 
these sounds have one-to-one reflexes - though 
phonetically strongly modified — s, d, and d 
(‘z’), allows the safe establishment of the Proto- 
Semitic character of a Hebrew root with s. 


3.2 Vowels 


The Proto-Semitic vocalic system is best reflected 
in Arabic: three short vowels and three long 
vowels (Table 3). 


Table 3. Proto-Semitic vowels 


xy 


i u 7 
a a 


Concerning long vowels, morphological length 
(e.g. the adjective favl or the verbal Form III 
fa‘ala) must be distinguished from contraction 
length (e.g. with biid < *buid ‘white [pl.]’). 
The two diphthongs (ay and aw) have survived 
unchanged. 

The two semivowels (w and y) are only 
distinguished from their homologous vowels 
in relation to their positioning in the syllable. 
Syllable-initially and syllable-finally only y and 
w occur, but in the core of the syllable only 7 
and u. Other vowel sequences are assimilated 
like *ui > ii; see the more complex development 
*sauiid (*sawid) > *saiiid (= *sayid) > saitid 
(i.e. sayyid) ‘master’. Word-initial iu- (or yu-) 
remains unchanged. 


4. ROOT SYSTEM 
All Semitic languages have a verbal form and 


a nominal form (except for functional words 
and particles), characteristically consisting of 
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a triradical > root and a vocalic pattern which 
may also require the addition of further con- 
sonants. The meaning of a verbal or a nomi- 
nal form can go beyond the meaning of root 
and pattern (lexicalization of meaning). Thus, 
muam ‘dictionary’ belongs to the root ‘-j-™m ‘to 
examine, vocalize’, and its pattern is mu12a3 
(passive participle of Form IV = nomen instru- 
menti), with 1-2-3 indicating the three root 
radicals in the word. 

Any phoneme except the vowel a can be the 
radical of a root. From the strong consonants 
m, r and the weak radicals u, i, and ’ (glottal 
stop), the following roots can be formed in 
Modern Standard Arabic: m-r-r ,to pass; to 
be bitter’, m-y-r ‘to move’, m-i-r ‘to provide’, 
m-r-m-r ‘to be bitter’, r-m-m ‘to repair; to 
decay’, r-u-m ‘to desire’, r-i-m ‘to move’, r-m-i 
‘to throw’, ?-m-r ‘to order’, ?-r-m ‘to bite’, etc. 
These examples show that the weak elements u, 
i, and ’ cannot simply be regarded as additional 
elements. As can be seen with marmara = marra 
‘to be bitter’, verb types can shift from one type 
to another. Some root types are more common 
than others; e.g., type 1-2-2 (geminated verbs) 
is common, type I-2-1 (e.g. shortened from 
type *1-2-1-2) is rare, while type 1-1-2 is even 
rarer. 

This root and pattern system has been pre- 
served particularly clearly in Arabic, whose 
vowels have undergone only very limited sound 
changes and where there is a general absence 
of prop vowels (but e.g. “ibil < *?ibl ‘cam- 
els’), vowel elision (but katf < katif ‘shoulder’), 
and vowel assimilation (but giddis < *qaddis 
‘holy’). Roots with three and, less frequently, 
four radicals are almost always clearly recog- 
nizable. Only when the vowels u or i appear 
as root radicals do vowel contractions occur, 
e.g. *ramaya (from the root r-m-i) > Arabic 
rama ‘he threw’, Hebrew rdmd’, but cf. Clas- 
sical Ethiopic ramdyd, where *aya appears (> 
weak verbs). 

In the case of so-called primary nouns, it is 
difficult to attribute concrete meanings to their 
underlying roots. The reason may be that some 
of these often well-documented nouns belong 
to the oldest stratum of the Semitic lexicon, 
and this very remoteness may prevent their sub- 
sumption under an attested root with a discern- 
ible lexical meaning. In other conceivable cases, 
their roots may by chance not have survived. 
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Some of these nouns have only two radicals, 
e.g. dam ‘blood’, yad ‘arm, hand’; but in these 
examples it is possible to assign them to the 
roots *-d-m ‘to be red’ (Arabic ’adima) and 
u-d-i ‘to throw’ (Hebrew ydda’, Ethiopic 
wdddyd), respectively (> biradicals). Other 
so-called biradical nouns are really triradical 
— observe the weak third radical in the words 
‘father’, ‘brother’, and ‘father-in-law’, e.g. Ara- 
bic ?ab(u/i/an), ?abu/i/a-[suffix] ‘father’, with 
similar patterns in many other Semitic lan- 
guages. The underlying root is ’-b-u, cf. the 
root ’-b-j ‘to refuse’, which in Hebrew has the 
meaning ‘to want to do’. This could point to 
a connection, but it is neither of a synchronic 
nature nor is it felt to be morphemically con- 
nected by native speakers. 


5. NOMINAL MORPHOLOGY 


5.1 Inflection 


There are only two Semitic languages that have 
fully preserved the Proto-Semitic noun declen- 
sion: Akkadian (mainly Old Akkadian) and 
Arabic. In the later periods of Akkadian (Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian), as well as in the dia- 
lects of Arabic, nominal endings show gradual 
reduction/elimination (see Table 4). 

Observe the almost total identity of the par- 
adigms — except for the external plural of 
nouns and adjectives. These are the particular 
differences: 


i. Akkadian word-final -m corresponds to 
Arabic -n, showing a sound-change m/__ 
#> n (cf. Lat. lupum with Greek Av«ov ‘wolf 
[acc.]’). 

ii. The -2 of external masculine plurals is 
derived from -m, if the word-final -a of 
Arabic is seen as a later prop-vowel; Ara- 
bic -dn-al-in-a is therefore derived from 
*-am/*-im (or *-ut-um|/*-at-im). 

iii. In the Akkadian forms with -a#/-7 in the 
nominative masculine plural, the word-final 
nasal must have been dropped. The fact 
that here etymologically cognate examples 
cannot be found is easily explainable since 
external plurals, which are very common in 
Akkadian, are restricted only to adjectives 
(and participles) in Arabic. In Arabic, nouns 
have internal pluralization, while they have 
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Table 4. Declension in Akkadian and Arabic 
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Akkadian Arabic 

sg. masc. nom. bit-um bayt-un ‘house’ 

gen. bit-im bayt-in 

acc. bit-am bayt-an 
sg. fem. nom. kalb-at-um kalb-at-un ‘bitch’ 

gen. kalb-at-im kalb-at-in 

acc. kalb-at-am kalb-at-an 
du. nom. iSd-an ist-dn-i ‘fundament; [Arabic] 

gen./acc. iSd-i/én ist-ayn-i posterior’ 
pl. masc. nom. Sarr-a, Sarr-dn-u, malik-un-a ‘king; [Arabic] ruling’ [Akkadian 
subst. gen./acc. Sarr-1, Sarr-an-i malik-in-a and Arabic etyma are not cognate] 
pl. masc. nom. sebr-ut-um sagir-tina ‘small’ 
adj. gen./acc. sebr-ut-im sagir-ina 
pl. fem. nom. tab-dt-um tayyib-at-un ‘nice’ 

gen./acc. tab-at-im tayyib-at-in 


external pluralization in Akkadian. In this 
case, Arabic probably reflects the original 
situation. 

iv. The Akkadian plural in dn-u/-dn-i (< *-dn- 
u/*-n-i) has no equivalent in Arabic, but it 
has in Old Ethiopic (masc. pl. -dz). 


The astonishing agreement between Akkadian 
and Arabic shows the archaic character of 
Arabic in this respect and allows for easy Proto- 
Semitic reconstructions. 


5.2 Plural of noun 


The morphological diversity of broken (inter- 
nal) plurals in Arabic (> number) is only 
found elsewhere on a comparable level in Old 
South Arabian, Modern South Arabian, and 
Ethiopic. Possibly, some plural patterns may 
have arisen in individual languages, but many 
patterns are shared by languages and language 
groups, e.g. Arabic kanaf, pl. ’aknaf = Classical 
Ethiopic kanf, pl. ’aknaf, kandf ‘wing’; Arabic 
-alf, pl. ?alaf (< ?a’laf), *uluf, Sabaic 7If (alf), pl. 
>If ?alaf) ‘thousand’, Classical Ethiopic 7alf, 
pl. ’a@laf (a’alaf) ‘thousand’. Plural formation 
is in many cases quite independent from the 
singular form. The formation 1Vwa22V3 is 
attested in Modern South Arabian and Tigre, 
cf. Mehri gobar, pl. gawabbar ‘pregnant camel’ 
with Tigre derho, pl. dawarrah ‘chicken’. 


All the other Semitic languages only show 
relics of internal plural formation, like Syriac 
qritd, pl. qu’ryd ‘village’ (cf. Arabic garya, pl. 
quranlal-qura), Hebrew zakdr, pl. zakur ‘male’ 
(cf. Arabic dakar, pl. dukur; Sabaic dkr, pl. 
-dkr, dkwr). 

It is to be assumed that Proto-Semitic had 
internal plural formation, which experienced 
expansion in the (former?) ‘South Semitic’ 
languages, while it became vestigial in the 
remaining Semitic languages (see Brockelmann 
1908-1913:1, 426ff.). 


5.3. Noun formations 


In broad outline, Proto-Semitic noun forma- 
tion has been well preserved in Arabic. Many 
nouns of the basic vocabulary have the form 
{Vl (with V = a, i, u), like bayt ‘house’, jins 
(< Greek yévoc) ‘kind, genus’, xubz ‘bread’. In 
nominal prefixes (almost) exclusively m-, t-, 
and ”- occur. The prefix mu- only occurs in par- 
ticiples (except in the basic stem); mi- denotes 
preferably nomina instrumenti, e.g. miftah ‘tool 
with which to open [f-t-b ‘to open’], key’; ma- 
serves to denote nomina loci, e.g. maktab ‘place 
where to write (k-t-b ‘to write’], school’. Also 
the number of afformatives is very limited: -a 
(written with y), -a’, -dn, and -#t (adopted from 
Aramaic), e.g. sakran, fem. sakra ‘drunk’ (s-k-r 
‘to inebriate oneself’). 
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Table 5. Nominal and verbal endings 


noun noun perfect imperfect/ aorist/jussive 
(st. indet.) (st. constr.) present (apocopate) 
sg. masc. (-un) -u (-a) -u (-2) 
du. masc. -d-ni -d -a -a-ni -a 
pl. masc. -di-na -t -t -ti-na -t 


All languages show some cases where recon- 
structing is made difficult by idiosyncratic 
developments and analogical formations (cf. 
Barth 1894; Fox 2003). Thus, in the case of 
Arabic katiflkitf, Hebrew katep (< *katip), 
Syriac katpd ‘shoulder’, it cannot be determined 
whether the collateral form kitf is Proto-Semitic 
or a later development of Arabic. 


6. NOMINAL AND VERBAL 
INFLECTION 


A comparison of the nominal and verbal end- 
ings shows extensive parallel formation (see 
Table 5). With nouns, forms with a nasal are 
used in the indeterminate state (bayt-un ‘house’); 
in the construct state, i.e. before genitive, this 
nasal disappears (bayt-u I-maliki ‘house of the 
king’). To a great degree these nominal endings 
are identical to the verbal endings (in the 3rd 
pers. masc.) of the perfect, the imperfect/pres- 
ent (with nasal and -u ending), and the aorist/ 
jussive (without these endings, hence the name 
‘apocopate’). 

The consonantal elements in the prefix con- 
jugation are in the 3rd person masculine y-, 
feminine t-, and in the 2nd person t-. The rst 
person singular has ’-, the rst person pl. 7-. 
These elements are ubiquitous in Semitic (with 
the partial exception of Neo-Aramaic) and in 
addition also in Semito-Hamitic (Afro-Asiatic). 


7. VERBAL MORPHOLOGY 


7.1 Verbal stems 


The verbal stems or themes of Arabic show 
a fundamental reorganization of the Proto- 
Semitic situation by adding to the four active 
basic Forms (Ia-IVa) the respective passive 
basic Forms (Ip-IVp), as well as to the active 
reflexive Forms (VIIIa, Va, Vla, Xa) the pas- 
sive reflexive Forms (VIIIp, Vp, VIp, Xp). The 


N-Form stands isolated just like other rare 
Forms, like IX (i)f‘all-a, which is related to 
the elative ’af‘al", e.g. (i)bmarr-a ‘to become 
red’ — ’abmar(u/a) ‘red’. This produces the 
three-dimensional system of Table 6 (with all 
forms shown in the perfect, and final -a indicat- 
ing the 3rd pers. masc. sg.). 


Table 6. Verbal Forms 


active basic active reflexive 


Forms Forms 
Ia _—fa‘al-a; fail-a,_ VIIa (i)fta‘al-a 
faul-a 
Ila fa“al-a Va tafa“al-a 
Ila fa‘al-a Via tafa‘al-a 
IVa af‘al-a Xa (i)staf‘al-a 
passive basic passive reflexive 
Forms Forms 
Ip _fuil-a; 9, o VIlIp  (u)ftuil-a 
Ip fuil-a Vp tufuil-a 
Ip fail-a Vip — tuful-a 
IVp uf‘l-a Xp (u)stuf‘il-a 


In the active basic stem, the most common 
pattern by far is fa‘al-a for verbs of action; 
much rarer are the patterns fa‘%l-a and fa‘ul-a 
for stative verbs, as is true for all West Semitic 
languages. Contrast this with the related stative 
(permansive) of Akkadian, which in most cases 
has i-vocalization (paris). This suggests that the 
a-vowel patterning for active verbs is a West 
Semitic innovation. 

Another innovation of Arabic is the general- 
ized passive formation, although Hebrew has 
some internal passive forms as well. In the per- 
fect passive, the Arabic vowel pattern (a-)a-a is 
replaced by (u-)u-i. 

This uniform vocalization of the active ver- 
bal stems with generalized a also represents an 
innovation of Arabic (and Ethiopic). All the 
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other Semitic languages show diverse vocali- 
zations. Consider for comparison’s sake the 
Hebrew and Syriac forms in Table 7: 


Table 7. Vocalization of verbs in Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Syriac 


Arabic Hebrew Syriac 

Ila fa“al-a pi. gitte/al, qittal-ti pa. katteb 
Illa fa‘al-a (polel) - 

IVa af‘al-a _hif. biqtil af. ’akteb 


The i-vocalization in the intensive and caus- 
ative stems of Hebrew (*gittil and *hiqtil) is 
conspicuous. Here, just as in Arabic, Hebrew 
has assimilated the vowels, where an original 
*pail- and *hap‘il- became *piGl- and *hip‘il- 
and in Arabic fa“al- and ’af‘al-. The original 
vocalization *pa“il- and *’ap‘il- is preserved in 
Aramaic. 

In Hebrew the pélel of verbs Iw constitutes 
the substitute for the missing *pd‘el (= Arabic 
Form III fa‘ala); rém (r-u-m) ‘to be high, to 
rise’; the stem rdmem ‘he erected, elevated’ is 
formed (as if derived from r-m-m). 

The imperfect shows better correspondence 
in the individual languages (see Table 8). 

If one ignores wu as the mark of the imperfect 
of these stems, then the original core mor- 
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phemes, i.e. that of the imperfect and the per- 
fect, are not distinguished. This is, for instance, 
the situation preserved in Syriac. By adopting 
a more generalized a-vowel pattern, Arabic 
has now achieved a clearer distinction between 
perfect and imperfect forms. 


7.2 Personal elements in the verb 
conjugations 


As with all Semitic languages, with the excep- 
tion of a part of Neo-Aramaic, it is convenient 
to distinguish between a suffix conjugation, 
called ‘perfect’? in West Semitic, and one or 
more prefix conjugations. Almost always the 
personal elements correspond well in essence. 

The dental elements in the perfective endings 
(e.g. fa‘al-tu ‘I made’, fa‘al-ta ‘you [masc. sg.] 
made’), which correspond with Ethiopic (-ku, 
-kd) and a velar element in Modern South 
Arabian, have come about by paradigmatic 
pressure from k in the rst person singular and 
t in the other forms. The paradigm is preserved 
in Akkadian (1st pers. sg. pars-dku, 2nd pers. 
masc. pars-dta). Arabic no longer shows any 
traces of this @ (but more can still be found in 
Hebrew, e.g. bindta). 

The essential difference in the prefix conjuga- 
tions concerns the endings of the 2nd and 3rd 
person feminine plural (see Table 9). 


Table 8. Imperfect in Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac 


Proto-Semitic Arabic Hebrew Syriac 
*yupaal- Il? yufa“al- pi. yaqittel pa. nkatteb 
*yupail- Il? yufal- (yapolel) - 

*yus'ap il- IV? yufil- hif. yaqtil af. nakteb 
(> *yubap%l-)  (<*yu@ap‘il-) (<*yuOadtil-) 


Table 9. Endings of the 2nd/3rd person feminine plural in the 


imperfect 
Arabic Hebrew Classical — Syriac 
Ethiopic 
pl. 3masc. yaktubu yiktabu yashafi nektbiin 
fem. yaktubna tiktobna? yashafa nektban 
2masc. taktubu tiktabu tashafu tektbiin 
fem taktubna yiktobna” tashafa tektban 
I naktubu niktob nashaf nekt6b 
(imperfect) (imperfect) — (jussive) (imperfect) 
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Here the Arabic and Hebrew forms with 
masculine -#, feminine -na/nd are isolated; most 
other Semitic languages (like Old Ethiopic and 
Syriac) have masculine -a(n), feminine -d(n). 
Since Akkadian has the endings masculine -#, 
feminine -d, these are deemed the best matches 
for Proto-Semitic reconstruction. The nasal ele- 
ment in the 2nd and 3rd person feminine of 
Arabic and Hebrew can be explained thus: 
the endings of feminine plural were originally 
-at and feminine dual -dn. Because of the eli- 
sion of word-final -t and -v, plural and dual 
could no longer be distinguished, which led 
to the adoption of the feminine ending -na of 
the independent personal pronoun. According 
to Hetzron (1976), this is the decisive isogloss 
for classifying both languages in one grouping, 
Arabo-Canaanite. 


7.3. Tense/aspect forms 


The suffix conjugation expresses in nearly all 
West Semitic languages a past in active verbs 
(vocalized with internal a) and stative meaning 
with stative verbs (with internal 7 or z). 

In contrast, the prefix conjugations have 
shown greater diversity since Proto-Semitic 
times. Of the three prefix conjugations of Proto- 
Semitic and Akkadian (aorist iprVs, present 
iparrVs and the (East Semitic) perfect iptarVs), 
only iprVs has remained in Arabic in different 
verbal categories: 


i. Imperfect: 3rd pers. masc. sg. yaktub-u, pl. 
yaktub-una: This form replaces in its func- 
tion as a present (progressive form) the Old 
Semitic present (iparrVs) and continues the 
Akkadian subordinative (subjunctive), i.e. 
the form of the aorist used for instance 
in relative clauses (modus relativus, e.g. 
Sa iprus-u ‘who sent’). This form corre- 
sponds with Hebrew ydaqiim (< *yaqiumu) 
‘he rises’. 

ii. The old aorist (= Akkadian preterite) 3rd 
pers. masc. sg. yaktub, pl. yaktub-u has in 
Arabic only been preserved in conjunction 
with the particles lam ‘not’, lammd ‘not 
yet’, e.g. lam yaqum ‘he did not rise’. This 
form corresponds with the Hebrew short 
form way-ydqam (< *wa-yaqum) ‘and he 
rose’. 

iii. Jussive 3rd pers. masc. sg. yaktub, pl. yak- 
tub-u is preserved in connection with the 
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conjunction Ji- (li-yaqum ‘he is to rise’) and 
the negative la (la taqum ‘you [masc. sg.| 
are not to rise’). This form corresponds 
with the Hebrew jussive yaqgom (< *yaqum) 
‘he may rise’. The twofold use of the short 
form as a narrative (past) as well as jussive 
is also attested in Akkadian and can be 
assumed to be Proto-Semitic. Both forms 
were distinguished by the accent: narrative 
*ydktub (Hebrew way-'yaqam) as opposed 
to jussive *yaktub (Hebrew yd'gom). 

iv. Conjunctive 3rd pers. masc. sg. yaktub-a, 
pl. yaktub-a only occurs after conjunctions, 
e.g. ’an yaquma ‘that he rise’. This form 
continues the ventive of Akkadian (and 
Proto-Semitic) in -am, pl. -nim. 

v. — Energicus 3rd pers. masc. sg. yaktub- 
an(na), pl. yaktub-un(na) (< * yaktub-tin(na)) 
is presumably derived from the ventive. It 
corresponds with the Hebrew cohortative in 
-a: ?eqtalah (pausa ’eqtolah) ‘I want to kill’ 
and the forms with reinforced object suffix: 
yagtal-ennu, yaqtal-en-hu (< *yiqtol-an-hi) 
‘he kills him’. 


This system corresponds in large part with that 
of Hebrew, so that a particularly close relation- 
ship between these two languages must be pos- 
tulated. The special difference with Hebrew lies 
in this construction, where with the perfect (as 
with the aorist) a distinction is made between 
narrative and jussive, and these forms (as with 
the aorist) are marked by differently stressed 
syllables, cf. ga'taltd ‘you [masc. sg.] killed’ 
vs. wa-qatal'ta ‘you [masc. sg.] will kill’. This 
trait seems to be a feature of Proto-Semitic and 
not a later development in Hebrew (in analogy 
to the opposition narrative *ydktub vs. jussive 
*yaktub). 


8. LEXICOGRAPHY AND 
SEMANTICS 


Of all Semitic languages, Arabic has the greatest 
volume of rich literature. The lexicographical 
work of the indigenous grammarians exceeds 
that of the other Semitic languages by far. This 
gives special weight to Arabic in etymological 
comparisons, but it can also sometimes prove 
to be a disadvantage because these compari- 
sons may become biased toward Arabic. The 
enormous lexicon of Arabic with many roots 
similar in shape and meaning tends to induce 
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some scholars to favor the reduction of triradi- 
cal to biradical roots. 

The disadvantage of the copious indigenous 
dictionaries is that too many meanings are 
offered and mere ad hoc rhyme words are often 
included. Therefore, it is advisable to proceed 
with caution in any comparison with Arabic. 
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RAINER VoicT (Free University of Berlin) 


Senegal 
rt. ARABIC IN SENEGAL 


Senegal is a predominantly Muslim country of 
sub-Saharan Africa, situated on the west coast 
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of Africa. It is bordered by > Mauritania to 
the north, > Mali to the east, and Guinea and 
Guinea Bissau to the south. The Arabic lan- 
guage was introduced into Senegal as early 
as the rith century C.E. with the southward 
spread of Islam, brought by Berber merchants 
and militants from Morocco and Mauritania. 
Currently, Arabic is used as a religious language 
and as a medium of education in religious cir- 
cles; it is taught in the public school system and 
is used among certain segments of the Senega- 
lese population as a written language. There are 
also small but significant minorities of native 
Arabic-speaking populations of Mauritanian, 
Syrian, and Lebanese origin living in Senegal. 
Because of their proximity to Senegal, Maurita- 
nians have interacted in various ways with Sen- 
egalese populations for centuries. Syrians and 
Lebanese arrived under French colonial domi- 
nation and typically served as middleman mer- 
chants during the colonial period. Many of the 
Syrian and Lebanese families living in Senegal 
today have been there for at least three genera- 
tions, and many continue to run businesses. 

In both its spoken and written forms, Arabic 
has influenced indigenous Senegalese languages. 
These languages have incorporated a sizable 
number of terms and expressions from Arabic 
into their lexicons, and the Arabic script has 
also been adapted as a writing system for local 
languages, primarily Pulaar (Fula; > Fulfulde), 
> Wolof, and Mandinka. 


2. ISLAM IN SENEGAL 


According to reports dating from 1068 CLE. 
by the Andalusian writer al-Bakri, by the 11th 
century Islam appears to have been well estab- 
lished in the Pulaar-speaking royal courts in the 
kingdom of Tekrur, located in the lower Sen- 
egal River valley in an area now known as the 
Fuuta Toro. By the late 18th century, Muslim 
clerics of the Fuuta Toro had established them- 
selves as a clerical class known as the Torod6e. 
The most famous member of this group is 
undoubtedly al-Hajj ‘Umar Tal, a Tijani Jihad- 
ist born in Podor at the end of the 18th century 
who led jihads against various neighboring 
non-Muslim regimes, so that by the late roth 
century Islam was firmly implanted in this part 
of West Africa. French colonization of Senegal 
and the resultant dissolution of the precolonial 
kingdoms served as a further impetus for mass 
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conversions to Islam at the end of the roth 
and beginning of the 2oth centuries, especially 
among the Wolof in the interior of the coun- 
try. It is at this troubled point in Senegalese 
history that many of the most prominent reli- 
gious figures emerged. Primary among these are 
the marabouts al-Hajj Malik Sy (1855-1923), 
founder of the Tivaouane zdwiya of the Tija- 
niyya in Senegal, and Amadu Bamba Mbacke 
(1855-1927), founder of the indigenous Murid 
Sufi order centered on the holy city of Touba. 
Both of these men were savants and literary 
figures who produced important bodies of writ- 
ing in Arabic. With the last substantial wave 
of conversions to Islam taking place in the 
mid-2oth century, current census figures show 
that of Senegal’s ten million inhabitants, today 
approximately 94 percent are Muslim. 

Islam in Senegal is practiced almost exclu- 
sively within the Saharan Sufi model that 
emphasizes the role of the shaykh or spiritual 
leader, known as a marabout in West Africa 
(Robinson 2004). The word is derived from 
al-murabitun ‘those of the fortress’, referring 
to the Almoravids, the militant Saharan Ber- 
bers whose Islamic Empire (1042-1148 C.E.) 
encompassed Morocco, Mauritania, and parts 
of Spain and western Algeria. The predominant 
Sufi orders in Senegal today are the Tijaniyya, 
the Qadiriyya, and two indigenous orders, the 
Layene order founded by Seydina Limaamu 
Laye, a Mahdist figure who died in 1326/ 
1909, and the influential Muridiyya, founded 
by Amadu Bamba Mbacke (d. 1345/1927). A 
mendicant subsect of the Muridiyya emerged 
around the figure of Bamba’s most ardent 
follower, Shaykh Ibra Fall. His followers are 
known as the Baye Fall and substitute hard 
physical work for prayer and fasting. 

The influence of Islam in Senegal spreads 
beyond the domain of religion into the prac- 
tice of daily life and popular culture. Popular 
art forms such as the renowned Senegalese 
reverse glass paintings frequently depict reli- 
gious scenes, especially miracles from the life 
of Shaykh Amadu Bamba, and hagiographic 
portraits of the most important marabouts. 
Likewise, shopkeepers and restaurant owners 
commission such portraits to decorate their 
businesses and attract customers, and portraits 
of marabouts often turn up on city walls. Forms 
of transportation such as buses and small boats 
are also decorated with religious motifs, espe- 
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cially short prayers and blessings in Arabic 
that serve as protection against misfortune and 
accidents. The role of the marabout as a spir- 
itual guide is widely celebrated in Senegalese 
popular music of all styles, ranging from Afro- 
Cuban salsa to rap, representing an adaptation 
of the praise-singing tradition of the Sahelian 
griots (Mc Laughlin 1997). Members of certain 
Sufi orders, especially youth, are often readily 
identifiable by their dress, and certain aspects 
of specifically Sufi garb have carried over into 
mainstream fashion. Most conspicuously, the 
patchwork clothing and dreadlocks of the men- 
dicant Murid subsect, the Baye Fall, have been 
adopted as a popular look among young peo- 
ple. As these cultural practices illustrate, Islam 
is an essential component of identity for the 
vast majority of Senegal’s Muslim population. 


3. ARABIC AS A RELIGIOUS 
LANGUAGE 


As the language of Islam and the Qur'an, 
Arabic enjoys high status as a religious lan- 
guage throughout the country. So closely is the 
language associated with religion that Wolof 
speakers often refer to Arabic as alxuraan, 
the Wolof word for the Ouran. Widespread 
attendance at Quranic school or daara (prob- 
ably < Arabic dar ‘house’), as it is known in 
Senegal, is the norm for both boys and girls, 
and most people are introduced to the Arabic 
language and writing system in this way. For 
the majority of the population, Quranic school 
is their only formal training in Arabic, and even 
then, the focus is on rote memorization and 
recitation rather than on learning the Arabic 
language. Thus, although the vast majority 
have been exposed to Arabic, it is only a small 
minority who actually master the language. 
There is, however, a strong tradition of Arabic 
transmission among certain religious commu- 
nities both in the Pulaar-speaking Fuuta Toro 
and the Wolof heartland. 

Given the history of Senegal and the nature of 
the historical moments that favored conversion 
to Islam, certain pre-Islamic practices have been 
incorporated into the practice of Islam among 
the general population. Chief among these is 
the conflation of the role of the marabout as 
Islamic savant and teacher, healer, and even 
diviner. This has in turn had an important 
influence on the use of spoken and written 
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Arabic and Qur’anic verses as instruments of 
healing and protection. In many cases, the 
newer Islamic practices are fused with practices 
that come from pre-Islamic knowledge and 
belief systems. Foremost among these is the use 
of leather amulets, known as téere in Wolof, 
that contain written verses of the Ouran along 
with substances such as powders, leaves, or 
animal parts believed to have healing or pro- 
tective properties. Prayers and Quranic verses 
may also be recited during the fabrication of an 
amulet in order to enhance its efficacy. These 
amulets are worn on the body under clothing, 
or hung inside or outside a house to protect the 
inhabitants. Amulets may also contain writings 
based on esoteric Sufi knowledge of the myster- 
ies associated with the 28 letters of the Arabic 
alphabet and their numerical values, arranged 
in appropriate geometrical patterns. Such draw- 
ings or mystical figures, known as xaatim in 
Wolof (< Arabic xdtim ‘seal’; the xaatim is the 
marabout’s seal that he puts on a drawing to 
validate it), are widely used in the Sahel and the 
Sahara. Xaatim can also be inscribed on special 
shirts that resemble hunters’ tunics, providing 
the wearer with protection or blessings (Rob- 
erts and Roberts 2003:174-177). 

Another common practice involving the writ- 
ten word in Arabic is that of the preparation 
and consumption of saafara, or holy water. 
Appropriate Quranic verses or other prayers 
are written in black ink on a surface such as a 
wooden board, and the words are then rinsed 
off with water. The water containing these 
words is saved, and, according to maraboutic 
instructions, the afflicted person may use the 
saafara to bathe in or drink in order to be 
healed. Similar practices involving holy water 
are prevalent throughout the Muslim parts 
of West Africa. Other examples of the use 
of written and spoken Arabic come from the 
domain of child rearing. Amulets are generally 
fastened around children’s bodies at birth to 
protect them, but there are other more specific 
practices, including those related to weaning 
and teething. A widespread weaning practice 
involves writing an appropriate verse of the 
Quran on a piece of bread that is given to 
a nursing child to eat. After the child con- 
sumes the bread, he or she is weaned. Teething 
necklaces are made by stringing small beads 
together with knots between them. At the tying 
of each knot a specific prayer is said, impart- 
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ing the necklace with properties to assuage the 
child’s teething pain. These are just some of the 
many ways in which the spiritual properties of 
spoken and written Qur’anic verses and prayers 
have been incorporated into practices of heal- 
ing and protection in Senegal. 

Religious practice in Senegal involves numer- 
ous Sufi ceremonies throughout the Muslim 
calendar year. These include the Grand Maggal 
of the Murid order, which commemorates the 
return of Shaykh Amadu Bamba from exile in 
Gabon, the annual Gammu of the Tijaniyya, 
and other ceremonies dedicated to the glory 
of the Prophet and various Sufi saints. During 
these ceremonies there is extensive preaching 
by marabouts and other distinguished figures, 
and while most of it is done in local languages, 
it is almost always punctuated by long passages 
in Arabic, including recitations of parts of the 
Ouran. Groups of singers also participate in 
these ceremonies, performing musical versions 
of the religious writings in Arabic of renowned 
Senegalese poets, which are usually hagiogra- 
phies or praise poems to the Prophet. 

The use of Arabic writing for decorative pur- 
poses is widely appreciated in Senegal and has 
often been adapted to local aesthetics. Iconic 
portraits of local marabouts can be rendered in 
calligraphy, and the xaatim, or magic squares, 
are often incorporated into men’s jewelry, and 
especially rings, as part of aesthetic expression. 
Some contemporary artists have also explored 
the theme of calligraphy in their work, produc- 
ing series of paintings and intricate paper cut- 
outs of the letters of the Arabic alphabet. 

As a religious language, Arabic is used regu- 
larly in Senegal in prayers and religious ceremo- 
nies, and in healing practices. While almost all 
Muslims know how to recite the basic prayers 
and sections of the Qur'an in Arabic, it is only 
a small religious elite who actually master the 
language. Mastery of Arabic is greatly admired, 
and those who have accomplished such a task 
can use it to their advantage in a career in the 
religious and spiritual domain. 


4. SUFI MYSTICS AND THEIR 
WRITINGS 


Senegal has produced a sizable body of litera- 
ture in Arabic, most of which is the work of 
Sufi mystics, Jihadists, and poets who have 
written religious poetry and hagiographies of 
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the Prophet. Although many scholars suspect 
that there may well have been a body of lit- 
erature dating from earlier periods but that 
has now been lost, the earliest known texts 
currently date from the middle of the roth cen- 
tury (Gérard 1981). What is clear, however, is 
that this tradition reflects fluency in Arabic and 
extensive knowledge of Arabic poetic traditions 
among a substantial segment of the Senegalese 
religious elite (Abdullah 2004). The appearance 
of this literature coincides with the founding 
and development of several zdwiyas, or cent- 
ers of learning, throughout the country, and 
the intellectual and spiritual environment that 
the zdwiyas offered encouraged the production 
of scholarly and religious writing in the Ara- 
bic language (Samb 1972). The earliest Arabic 
writings are the work of the Tijani Jihadist 
from Fuuta Toro, al-Hajj ‘Umar Tal, who was 
also a scholar and poet. His most influential 
work, which has subsequently become one of 
the most important books for the Tijani order, 
is entitled Rimah hizb ar-rabim ‘ala nubur bizb 
ar-rajim ‘The lances of God’s party against 
the throats of the Satanic party’. This work 
was completed in 1845, seven years before he 
launched his West African jihad, and describes 
customs and practices of the Tijaniyya, as well 
as al-Hajj ‘Umar Tal’s own account of his pil- 
grimage to Mecca and his sojourn in Sokoto in 
Hausaland on his way back to Fuuta Toro. 
Two other Senegalese literary luminaries who 
wrote in Arabic were al-Hajj Malik Sy, founder 
of the Tivaouane zawiya of the Tijaniyya, and 
Shaykh Amadu Bamba Mbacke, founder of 
the Muridiyya. Al-Hajj Malik’s work com- 
prises both prose and poetry and encompasses 
subjects as diverse as linguistics, history, the- 
ology, and the correct practice of Islam. His 
religious poetry in Arabic, including his biog- 
raphy of the Prophet entitled Xildas ad-dahab 
‘Pure gold’, is often sung at Tijani religious 
ceremonies today. The Tivaouane zadwiya was 
renowned as a center of learning and writing 
and produced many other fine poets, some of 
whom were sons of al-Hajj Malik, who wrote 
in Arabic. Shaykh Amadu Bamba Mbacke, 
founder of the indigenous Sufi order of the 
Muridiyya, and of the Murid z@wiya in Touba 
in the late 1880s, was also a prolific writer, 
and his Arabic language poetry, especially his 
xasaayids (> Arabic gasd@id), are readily avail- 
able for sale in any Senegalese market to this 
day. Repeated recitation of Bamba’s xasaayids, 
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which speak, among other things, of the disci- 
ple’s longing for God, is known to put disciples 
into a spiritual trance, a phenomenon known as 
daanu leer in Wolof. 

A second influential Tijani zdwiya is that of 
Kaolack, which has been dominated by the 
maraboutic Niasse family since the beginning 
of the 2zoth century. Al-Hajj Ibrahima Niasse 
(1902-1975) and his brother Mohammadou 
Niasse (1881-1957) wrote collections of poetry 
in Arabic, some of which were published in 
Kano in northern Nigeria, and Ibrahima’s 
daughter, Roqaya Niasse, published a pamphlet 
in Arabic entitled Tanbih al-bint al-muslima ft 
d-din wa-d-dunya in Dakar in 1954 concerning 
the comportment and duties of Muslim women, 
in which she shows herself to be a strong sup- 
porter of girls’ and women’s education (Samb 
I1972:236-241). 

In addition to these major religious figures and 
members of their families who wrote important 
works in Arabic, there were many other writ- 
ers who contributed to this body of literature 
with works both religious and secular. In most 
cases, the principles of Classical Arabic verse 
and rhyme were maintained, and eventually 
even transferred over to poetic works written 
in indigenous languages like Pulaar and Wolof. 
Most Senegalese Muslims have been exposed 
to these Arabic writings in their written, but 
more often oral, forms, at religious ceremonies, 
and many have memorized verses or passages 
from them. The tradition of Arabic literary 
creation in Senegal is thus considered to be a 
valued aspect of the country’s cultural legacy 
and merits more scholarly attention than it has 
thus far received. 


5. THE INFLUENCE OF ARABIC ON 
SENEGALESE LANGUAGES 


The major languages of Senegal belong to the 
Atlantic and Mande branches of the vast Niger- 
Congo family. Because of the long history of 
contact with Arabic as a religious language, 
many Senegalese languages have borrowed 
lexical items from Arabic in certain seman- 
tic domains (Mouradian 1940). As the lingua 
franca of Senegal, > Wolof, an Atlantic lan- 
guage, will be used to illustrate some of these 
loans. In the domain of religion, Wolof unsur- 
prisingly has numerous words of Arabic origin, 
including barke ‘blessing, grace’ (< baraka), 
jumaa ‘mosque’ (< jum‘a ‘Friday’), malaaka 
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‘angel’ (< malak), ajjana ‘heaven’ (< al-janna 
‘paradise’), allaaji ‘male pilgrim to Mecca’ (< al- 
bajj), sajjaada ‘prayer rug’ (< sajjada), ilimaan 
‘imam’ (< al~imdm), seytaane ‘devil’ (< Saytdan), 
xalwa ‘spiritual retreat’ (< xalwa). Many time 
expressions are similarly borrowed from Ara- 
bic, including saa ‘moment’ (< sd‘a ‘hour’), 
waxtu ‘hour’ (< wagt ‘time’), fajar ‘dawn’ (< 
fajr), suba ‘morning, tomorrow’ (< subh), and 
the days of the week from Monday to Fri- 
day: altine, talaata, allarba, alxames, ajjuma. 
Numbers have not been borrowed, although 
the Arabic word for ‘first’ has been borrowed 
as léwél, to mean specifically the first of three 
glasses of tea that are drunk in a sequence. 
There is an extensive system of greetings in 
Wolof, and although most of the formulaic 
sequences do not show the influence of Arabic, 
the greeting is generally bounded by expres- 
sions that come from Arabic at the beginning, 
with salaam aleekum ‘peace be with you’ (as- 
salamu ‘alaykum), and at the end, with alx- 
amdulilay ‘by the grace of God’ (< al-bamdu 
li-llabi). Other common expressions that come 
from Arabic include astafurlaa ‘may God for- 
give me’ (astagfiru llah), which is used when 
correcting oneself, and the word naam ‘yes’ 
(< na‘am), which is used to respond when one’s 
name is being called, although the general 
Wolof word for yes is waaw. The naamu- 
naamu, among the Mande-speaking popula- 
tion, is the person who lends veracity to the 
griot’s performance of a narrative or epic by 
repeating formulaic praises such as ‘Yes, what 
he says is true’. 

Arabic given names, too, are very frequent 
among the Muslim population in Senegal. 
Additional Arabic-inspired names come from 
titles such as Maalik ‘king’, Seex ‘shaykh’, and 
As ‘al-Hajj’. There are also some Senegalese 
place names that come from Arabic, such as the 
popular Medina, as well as Fas (Fes), and Lam 
Lam (two of the letters that form the word for 
God). There are many other loans from Arabic 
in Wolof and other Senegalese languages, but 
these examples give a sense of the distribution 
of such loans in the languages. 


6. AJAMI WRITING 


Some of Senegal’s main languages, especially 
Wolof, Pulaar, and Mandinka, have a well- 
developed and fairly standardized writing sys- 
tem in the Arabic script, usually called ajami. 
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These scripts were once widely used for keeping 
records and writing letters, often through the 
services of a scribe, and although they are still 
used extensively in certain circles, increased 
rates of literacy in the Roman alphabet, espe- 
cially in urban areas, mean that reliance on 
the Arabic script is only one of two choices 
for writing in indigenous languages, and many 
younger people prefer to use the Roman script, 
which is more familiar to them. Wolof written 
in the Arabic script is called wolofal, a word 
composed of the stem Wolof plus a causative 
suffix to give the meaning ‘to make Wolof.’ 
Wolofal is widely used in record keeping and 
correspondence in the rural areas of the Wolof 
heartland in northern central Senegal, and by 
members of the Murid Sufi order, which has its 
origins in that part of the country (Déme 1996). 
Signs and public messages in rural areas of Sen- 
egal, and to a lesser extent in urban areas, are 
often in wolofal (see Figs. 1 and 2). The Arabic 
alphabet has been adapted, primarily through a 
series of diacritics, to accommodate Wolof pho- 
nemes that do not exist in Arabic, such as the 
prenasalized stops [b], ["d], ["j], ["g], and [*q], 
and various other nasal sounds. There are also 
many publications in wolofal, including books 
of poetry and religious instruction (see Fig. 3). 
Similar adaptations of the Arabic alphabet have 
been made for Pulaar phonemes, such as the 
implosive stops [6], [d], and [f]. Ajami script 
is generally preferred for writing of a religious 
nature, and even today, religious poetry written 
in Pulaar in the Fuuta Toro region of northern 
Senegal is written in ajami. 


7. ARABIC IN EDUCATION 


In the Muslim tradition, in Senegal as else- 
where in the Muslim world, religious educa- 
tion is centered on the study of the Quran. 
Senegalese Quranic schools or daara, as they 
are known locally, are run by marabouts who 
undertake the spiritual and religious education 
of children. In many cases, children attend the 
daara on a regular basis until the age of seven, 
when they start state-run primary school. Many 
continue to go to the daara in the afternoon or 
evening, when they return from regular school, 
or on weekends. In other cases, children may 
be sent to live in a marabout’s household 
with other boarders, sometimes for a period 
of several years, and may not attend the state- 
run primary school at all during this period 
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Figure 1. A roadside sign in rural Senegal in wolo- 
fal and Roman script, indicating the way to the 
house of a certain Diadji Gueye. 


Figure 2. A roadway sign in written in wolofal 
with a portrait of Shaykh Amadu Bamba, marking 
the location of a Murid marabout’s house. 


Figure 3. Page from a Muslim’s guidebook in 
wolofal showing how to treat a boil with saafara. 


SENEGAL 


of their lives. In such cases, pupils may also 
be required to perform other duties such as 
engaging in agricultural labor for the marabout 
in rural areas or sometimes even begging for 
alms in urban areas, although this latter type 
of activity is discouraged by the government, 
and many nongovernmental organizations have 
launched campaigns to help get such children 
off the streets. Cheikh Hamidou Kane’s classic 
novel L’aventure ambigué ‘Ambiguous adven- 
ture’, published in 1961, gives a vivid fictional 
account of a Quranic school education in 
TorodBe society in northern Senegal at the mid- 
dle of the 2oth century. 

Depending on the size of the school, the 
marabout may be responsible for all instruc- 
tion, but in most cases there are other qualified 
teachers, or even promising senior students, 
who teach the recitation and writing of the 
Qur’dn to young pupils. Instruction consists 
primarily of rote memorization and in some 
cases reading of the Ourdn and hadits in 
Arabic. In schools where reading is taught, 
pupils write the day’s lesson, usually a verse 
or two from the holy book, on a wooden 
board known as an alluwa in Wolof, and recite 
it until they have it memorized. In certain 
Murid daaras pupils may also learn to recite 
some of Shaykh Ahmadu Bamba’s poetry, and 
especially the xasaayids, in Arabic, or poems 
in Wolof about his life and the miracles he 
performed. The primary goal of early religious 
education is to learn to recite the entire Qur’an, 
although few manage to achieve this goal. The 
accomplishment of those promising pupils who 
manage to learn the entire Qur'an is celebrated 
in a night of performance attended by their 
families and friends in addition to their fellow 
pupils and religious leaders. 

Students who continue their education with 
a marabout may also add other subjects, such 
as the theory of Quranic recitation, Sari‘a, 
and Arabic language and grammar, to their 
educational program. While much of this kind 
of teaching in Arabic is part of Senegal’s infor- 
mal educational system, there are nonetheless 
certain private schools that provide a general 
primary and secondary education in Arabic 
as well. Promising students from such schools 
may then go on to study at universities in the 
Arabic-speaking world, typically in Morocco, 
Egypt, or Sudan. 

The medium of instruction in the Senega- 
lese public school system is French, the official 
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language. Arabic, however, is offered as an 
elective subject at all levels of primary and 
secondary school and is included in the list of 
foreign languages for the baccalauréat exam, 
but it is less popular than other languages like 
English because of its association with religion 
rather than opportunity. The study of Arabic in 
the public school system is completely secular 
in nature, focusing on Arabic grammar and 
reading, writing, and spoken Modern Standard 
Arabic, thus the curriculum for learning Arabic 
as a foreign language is similar to that for other 
foreign languages such as English or Spanish. 
Arabic teachers in the primary and second- 
ary school systems are generally Senegalese 
and come from a wide variety of educational 
backgrounds, including those who have stud- 
ied at local Arabic schools as well as many 
who have studied abroad in Arabic-speaking 
countries. There are many private schools at 
the primary and secondary levels that incor- 
porate Arabic into their curriculum. In some 
private schools, all classes are taught in Arabic, 
but much more prevalent are the so-called 
Franco-Arabic schools where students receive 
a bilingual education that has both secular and 
religious aspects to it. These hybrid schools 
have increased significantly in popularity dur- 
ing the last decade or two, and a substantial 
number of them receive external funding from 
Arab countries or other predominantly Muslim 
countries, such as Turkey. 

It is possible to pursue a postsecondary educa- 
tion in Senegal focusing on Arabic, but in order 
to be admitted to state universities in Senegal, 
students must have passed the baccalauréat 
exam, which is given in French, thus those who 
have studied exclusively in Arabic-speaking 
schools rarely pursue this option. Instead, they 
may win scholarships to go abroad to pursue 
university degrees in Arabic-speaking countries. 
At Senegal’s main university, Université Cheikh 
Anta Diop in Dakar, the Department of Arabic 
offers degrees up to the level of the doctorate in 
Arabic language and literature. 


8. CONCLUSION 


Arabic in its spoken and written form is a vital 
part of Senegal’s linguistic environment, reflect- 
ing the country’s Muslim heritage. Arabic has 
been adapted in many ways and has influenced 
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local languages in their spoken and written 
forms as well. Many cultural practices, espe- 
cially in the religious domain, have incorpo- 
rated the use of Arabic as an efficacious tool in 
protecting and healing individuals. The Arabic 
language holds a position of great prestige in 
Senegal, a situation that is unlikely to change 
given the immense respect for Islam that char- 
acterizes the society as a whole. 
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Sentence 
1. THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 


This entry examines salient syntactic differ- 
ences in simple and complex sentences between 
Standard Arabic and Moroccan Arabic (see 
also > verbal clause; > nominal clause). In 
both varieties, the - word orders Verb-Sub- 
ject-Object (VSO), as in (1a) and (2a), and 
Subject-Verb-Object (SVO), as in (1b) and (2b), 
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are used alternately, although the latter is the 
unmarked surface order. 


Standard Arabic 

(1a) kataba hatim-un risdlat-an 
wrote.3ms Hatim-Nom letter-Acc 
‘Hatim wrote a letter’ 

(1b) batim-un kataba risalat-an 
Hatim-Nom wrote.3ms _ letter-Acc 
‘Hatim wrote a letter’ 

Moroccan Arabic 

(2a) kteb hatim bra 
wrote.3ms Hatim letter 
‘Hatim wrote a letter’ 

(2b) batim kteb bra 
Hatim wrote.3ms letter 


‘Hatim wrote a letter’ 


In both varieties, SVO is the most commonly 
used word order. In Standard Arabic, but not 
Moroccan Arabic, the morphological endings 
on the arguments of the verb determine the 
functions of the noun phrases. In examples 
(1a-b), the subject has nominative case -un, 
and the object has the accusative > tanwin -an. 
These case endings are not influenced by the 
word order change. In Moroccan Arabic, these 
grammatical functions are not indicated by case 
marking but by the syntactic position of the 
relevant phrase in the sentence. However, there 
are instances in Standard Arabic where the sub- 
ject and the object noun phrases have no overt 
case endings, as in (3a—b). 


(3a) daraba ‘isa musa 
hit.3ms Issa Moussa 
‘Issa hit Moussa’ 

(3b) daraba musa “isa 
hit.3ms Moussa Issa 


‘Moussa hit Issa’ 


In (3a), the subject noun phrase ‘isd and the 
object noun phrase musa are determined by 
their syntactic position. In (3b), the meaning 
is different because the first noun phrase after 
the verb is the subject and the second one is 
the object. 

Standard Arabic and Moroccan Arabic may 
also exhibit Verb-Subject-Object (VOS), as in 
(4a), and Object-Verb-Subject (OVS) word 
order, which are less common and morphologi- 
cally marked, as in (4b). 


SENTENCE 


Standard Arabic 

(4a) kataba r-risdlat-a 
wrote.3ms the-letter-Acc 
batim-un (OVS) 

Hatim-Nom 
‘Hatim wrote the letter’ 

(4b) ar-risdlat-a kataba 
the-letter-Acc wrote.3ms 
hatim-un (OVS) 

Hatim-Nom 
‘Hatim wrote the letter’ 

(4c) ar-risdlat-u kataba-ha 
the letter-Acc wrote.3ms-cl3 fs 
hatim-un 
Hatim-Nom 


‘The letter, Hatim wrote it’ 


In Standard Arabic, the VOS order requires the 
object to be definite. In Moroccan Arabic, the 
definite article is not compulsory, but a pause is 
necessary after the object. In OVS sentences in 
Standard Arabic, a resumptive pronoun is not 
required, as in (4b). If the object is in topic posi- 
tion, it receives nominative case; in this case, 
a resumptive pronoun is necessary, as in (4c). 
In Moroccan Arabic, a resumptive pronoun is 
required, as in (5). 


Moroccan Arabic 

(5) -L-bra kteb-ha 
the-letter — wrote.3ms-cl3 fs 
‘Hatim wrote the letter’ 


hatim 
Hatim 


The resumptive pronoun here has the same 
reference as the object noun phrase. The sub- 
ject and/or the object may be omitted if it has 
already been introduced in the discourse; the 
result is an inflected verb which by itself consti- 
tutes a meaningful and grammatical sentence. 


Standard Arabic 

(6a) kataba-ha 
wrote.3ms-cl3 fs 
‘He wrote it’ 


Moroccan Arabic 

(6b) kteb-ha 
wrote.3ms-cl3 fs 
‘He wrote it’ 


The possibility of using subject and object clit- 
ics allows the omission of both the subject and 
the object lexical noun phrases. 
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Clitics are related to agreement in both 
Standard Arabic and Moroccan Arabic. One 
significant difference between the two varieties 
is the absence in Standard Arabic of agreement 
in number between the verb and its subject, as 
in (7a). Subject-verb agreement is required in 
subject-initial sentences, as in (7b). 


Standard Arabic 


(7a) xaraja l?awldd-u 
went.out.3ms the-children-Nom 
(7b) al~awlad-u xaraj-u 


the-children-Nom __ went.out.3mp 
‘The children went out’ 


Moroccan Arabic 


(8a) xerj-u l-ulad 
went.out.3mp the-children 
(8b) l-ulad xerj-u 


the-children went.out.3mp 
‘The children went out’ 


An analysis of the sentences in (7) and (8) 
reveals that in Standard Arabic no agreement 
in number is required between the subject 
and its verb when the latter is initial (7a). 
We assume that in (7b) al-awlddu is in topic 
position, hence the apparent agreement on 
the verb marked by the morpheme -#. In 
the case of Moroccan Arabic, verb-subject 
agreement is a morphosyntactic requirement 
because the agreement has to occur between 
the verb and the subject, irrespective of the 
word order. This implies that, although Stand- 
ard Arabic and Moroccan Arabic permit the 
subject to be either initial or to follow the verb, 
agreement phenomena are dissimilar in both 
languages. 


2. THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 


Anumber of syntactic phenomena are associated 
with the complex sentence in Standard Arabic 
and Moroccan Arabic. In view of space 
limitations, only a few areas are discussed here; 
most of the main types of subordinate clause 
(relative clauses, complement clauses, and 
coordination) are also dealt with briefly (> 
relative clause; — subordination; ~ sentence 
coordination). 
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2.1 Relative clauses 


A relative clause consists of an embedded 
sentence used as modifier of a noun phrase. In 
Standard Arabic, > relative pronouns inflect 
for person, number, and gender (and the dual 
relative pronoun inflects for case as well): alladi 
(masc. sg.), allati (fem. sg.); alladani/alladayni 
(masc. du. nom./obl.), allatdni/allatayni (fem. 
du. nom./obl.), alladina (masc. pl.), allati ~ 
allawaiti (fem. pl.), but in Moroccan Arabic, they 
do not: Ji ‘that, who’, aS ‘what’, mn ‘whom’. 
Both Standard Arabic alladi and Moroccan 
Arabic [li relative pronouns do not inflect for 
animacy, i.e., the same relative pronoun is used, 
irrespective of whether it refers to animate or 
inanimate heads, as in (9)—(ro). 


Standard Arabic 


(9a) ar-rajul-u lladi_ iltaqay-ta 
the-man-Nom_ Rel met-2ms 
bi-hi 
with-him 
‘the man whom you met’ 

(9b)  al-faras-u lladi imtata-hu 
the-horse-Nom Rel  rode.3ms-cl3ms 
-ab-i 
father-my 


‘the horse that my father rode’ 


Moroccan Arabic 

(10a) L-mra li tlaqi-t 
the-woman __ Rel met-1s 
‘the woman whom I met’ 

(rob) I-kelb lli mat 
the-dog Rel died.3ms 
‘the dog that died’ 


Moroccan Arabic as ‘what’? and mn ‘whom’ 
are used solely to identify inanimate and ani- 
mate antecedents respectively. So far as their 
functions are concerned, Table 1 shows that 
in Standard Arabic the relative pronoun alladi 
and its morphological variants, like Moroccan 
Arabic /li, can function as subject, direct object, 
and indirect object as well as genitive, as in 
(11a-f); Moroccan Arabic bound morphemes, 
however, can function only as indirect objects 
or prepositional objects since, as bound mor- 
phemes, they cannot stand by themselves, as 
in (12a-h). 
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Table 1. Functions of relative pronouns in 


Standard and Moroccan Arabic 


relative subject direct indirect genitive 

pronouns object object 

alladi + + + + 

li + + + + 

as - - + - 

mn - - + - 

Standard Arabic 

(r1a) al-walad-u lladi  j@a 
the-boy-Nom Rel — came.3ms 
‘the boy who came’ 

(r1b) al-walad-u lladi_ — ra’ay-ta-hu 


the-boy-Nom Rel — saw-2ms-cl3ms 
‘the boy whom you saw’ 

(ric) al-walad-u lladi_ °a‘tay-ta-hu 
the-boy-Nom Rel — gave-2zms-cl3ms 
L-kitab-a 
the-book-Acc 
‘the boy to whom you gave the book’ 


(r1d) *al-walad-u lladi °a‘tay-ta 
the-boy-Nom Rel — gave-2ms 
|-kitab-a 
the-book-Acc 

(r1e) al-walad-u lladi  safara 


the-boy-Nom Rel _ traveled.3ms 


-abu-hu 
father-his 
‘the boy whose father traveled’ 

(arf) *al-walad-u lladi — safara 
the-boy-Nom_ Rel _ traveled.3ms 
-abu 
father 

Moroccan Arabic 

(12a) Lmra li = matat sgira 
the-woman Rel died.3fs young.fs 


‘the woman who died young’ 
(12b) L-mra Ili Sef-ti-(ha) 
the-woman Rel saw-2ms-cl3fs 
‘the woman whom you saw’ 
l-mra li tkilem-ti = m‘a-ha 
the-woman Rel talked.2ms_ with-her 
‘the woman whom you talked to’ 


(12¢) 


(12d) *l-mra li — tkilem-ti ma 
the-woman Rel talked.2ms_ with-her 

(12e) l-mra li rajl-ha bmaq 
the-woman Rel husband-her fool 


‘the woman whose husband is a fool’ 
*Lmra li rajl hmaq 
the-woman Rel husband fool 


(12) 


(12g) Lmra ma mn _ Sef-t-k 
the-woman with Rel — saw-r1s-clams 
‘the woman with whom I saw you’ 

(12h) LRursi fas kun-ti gals 
the-chair in-Rel were-2ms _ sitting 
‘the chair on which you were sitting’ 


Note that -mmn is used to refer back to the 
animate head noun phrase /-mra while -as 
refers back to the inanimate head noun phrase 
l-kursi. 

Standard Arabic and Moroccan Arabic also 
exhibit important similarities: anaphoric pro- 
nouns are optional when alladi and Ili relativize 
direct objects (as in rrb and 12b), and obliga- 
tory when they relativize indirect objects (as 
in 11c and 12c); they are obligatorily deleted 
when they relativize subjects, as (11a) and 
(12a) show. 


2.2 Complement clauses 


Complement clauses in both Standard Arabic 
and Moroccan Arabic are introduced by com- 
plementizers (or clause-introducing particles). 
In Standard Arabic, there exist three main com- 
plementizers: ’anna ‘that’, ?an ‘for’, and hal/a 
‘whether’, the latter being interchangeable as 
they never vary meaningfully. In Moroccan 
Arabic, three complementizers are used: Dblli 
‘that’, bas ‘for’, and was ‘whether’. Examples 
are given in (13)-(14). 


Standard Arabic 

(13a) ‘alim-tu -anna l-walad-a 
knew-1s that the-boy-Acc 
najaha 


succeeded.3 ms 
‘T knew that the boy had succeeded’ 


(13b) *‘alim-tu -anna najaha 
knew-1s that succeeded. 3 ms 
l-walad-a 
the-boy-Acc 

(13¢) 2u-ridu -an ta-Stariy-a 
rs-want for you-buy-Subj 
s-sayyarat-a 
the-car-Acc 
‘I would like for you to buy the car’ 

(13d) *’u-ridu -an as-sayyarata 
rs-want that the-car-Acc 
ta-Stariy-a 
2ms-buy-Subj 

(13e) la -a-dri hal?a 
not ts-know whether 
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tawassal-ta __ bi-risdlat-i 
received-2ms_with-letter-my 

‘I don’t know whether you received my 
letter’ 


Moroccan Arabic 


(14a) dann abmed blli 
thought.3ms Ahmed that 
weld-u mrid 
son-his ill 
‘Ahmed thought that his son was ill’ 

(14b) dann abmed blli 
thought.3ms Ahmed that 
mrid weld-u 
ill son-his 
‘Ahmed thought that his son was ill’ 

(14c) bgi-t-u bas i-msi 
want-ts-clzms for 3ms-go 
‘T want him to go’ 

(14d) ma-sma‘-t-§ was abmed 
Neg-heard-1s-Neg whether Ahmed 
ja 
came.3ms 
‘T didn’t hear whether Ahmed came’ 


(14e) ma-sma‘-t-§ was ja 
Neg-heard-1s-Neg whether came.3ms 
abmed 
Ahmed 


‘I didn’t hear whether Ahmed came’ 


These examples show that Standard Arabic 
complement clauses are more syntactically con- 
strained than Moroccan Arabic ones. First, the 
word order after ?anna must be SV, but never 
VS (see 13b). Second, with ’an, it is the oppo- 
site: only VS order is possible in the embedded 
clause. Third, by contrast, in Moroccan Arabic 
the word order is free in the sense that either SV 
or VS order is possible, regardless of whether 
the complement clause is introduced by bili, 
ba§S, or was. 

In addition, ’anna in Standard Arabic assigns 
accusative case to the following noun phrase 
(as in 13a), whereas ’an requires the subjunc- 
tive verb form in the embedded clause (as in 
13c), and hal/a is used to express the indicative 
mood. 

In Moroccan Arabic, the complementizer 
blli introduces declarative complement clauses 
involving a perfective aspect, while bas is 
used to introduce clauses in the imperfective 
aspect, and was serves to introduce indirect 
questions. 
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From a semantic point of view, it is plausible 
to state that first, not all verbs in Standard 
Arabic and Moroccan Arabic take complemen- 
tation, and second, those that do take comple- 
mentation behave differently and determine 
the type of complement clause they allow. In 
both languages, the verbs that can take com- 
plementation fall into three categories. The first 
category includes verbs followed by a perfective 
declarative complement; the second consists 
of verbs which take imperfective complement 
clauses, and the third category consists of verbs 
which allow interrogative complement clauses. 
Interestingly, almost all those verbs which do 
not take complement clauses generally share 
the semantic property of not allowing abstract 
object noun phrases, as in (15)-(16). 


Standard Arabic 

(15) *la‘iba l-walad-u -anna 
played.3ms the-boy-Nom that 
s-sama’-a zarqau 
the-sky-Acc blue 


**The boy played that the sky was blue’ 


Moroccan Arabic 


(16) *attat abmed blli 
furnished.3ms Ahmed that 
xessu i-rbah 
needs 3ms-win 


** Ahmed furnished that he must win’ 


By implication, complement-taking verbs are 
verbs which allow abstract objects (cf. Ennaji 
1985). 


2.3 Coordination 


Coordination is the process whereby constitu- 
ents are linked on the same structural level, so 
that the elements which are coordinated rep- 
resent the elements of a larger constituent (see 
Dik 1968; Hudson 1976). For instance, each 
of the compound structures in (17)-(18) is a 
sentence consisting of the compounding of two 
sentences (— sentence coordination). 


Standard Arabic 

(17) kataba musa risalat-an 
wrote.3ms Musa letter-Acc 
wa-kataba -abmad-u kitab-an 


and-wrote.3ms Ahmed-Nom_ book-Acc 
‘Musa wrote a letter and Ahmed wrote 
a book’ 
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Moroccan Arabic 


(18) Sra ahmed dar 
bought. 3 ms Ahmed house 
u-Sra-t fatima tomobil 
and-bought-3fs Fatima car 


‘Ahmed bought a house and Fatima 


bought a car’ 


The two clauses involved in (17) and (18) 
above are independent in the sense that indi- 
vidually each one may constitute a sentence on 
its own. In both Standard Arabic and Moroc- 
can Arabic, the > connectives wa- and u- ‘and’, 
respectively, usually occur overtly, unlike in 
Berber, where only a juxtaposition of sentences 
is sufficient to indicate coordinate structures 
(cf. Ennaji 1985; Sadiqi 1986). 

Both wa- and u- ‘and’ may link an arbitrarily 
large number of clauses. Unlike English, where 
and may not appear in all the conjoined clauses 
but only in the last one, in Standard Arabic the 
connector wa- is used to link every conjoined 
clause, whereas in Moroccan Arabic u- may 
appear either to link every conjoined clause 
including the last one, or only to conjoin the 
last two clauses, as in (19)—(20). 


Standard Arabic 

(19) kul wa-Ssrab 
eat.Imper. and-drink.Imper 
wa-kun farib-an 
and-be.Imper merry-Acc 


‘Eat, drink, and be merry!’ 


Moroccan Arabic 


(20) faq abmed f _ s-sbah 
woke.3ms Ahmed in  the-morning 
(u-)gsel wajh-u 
and-washed.3 ms face-his 
(u-)ftar u-mSsa 
and-had.breakfast.3ms and-went.3ms 
l xdma 
to work 


‘Ahmed woke up, washed his face, had his 
breakfast, and went to work’ 


It is possible to conjoin sentences which are 
naturally associated in some way, and to con- 
join sets of sentences with others. The con- 
nectives wa- and u- are semantically the most 
neutral coordinators, and their meaning tends 
to be dependent on factors like sequence of 
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actions and events. The usual notion which 
they express is that of additionality (adjunc- 
tion). Likewise, they are commonly used to 
mark a certain continuity of the narrative, 
usually in the middle of discourse, never at the 
beginning of a conversation. This is why they 
are very difficult to translate out of context. 
Coordination takes place not only when two 
sentences are conjoined but also when there are 
disjoined sentences. The coordinators ’aw in 
Standard Arabic and wila in Moroccan Arabic 
are generally used as devices of disjunction. 
Unlike in Standard Arabic where the connector 
’aw must occur in every coordinated clause, in 
Moroccan Arabic the connector wila may be 
omitted from all clauses except the last one; 
otherwise, two simple sentences are derived 
instead of one disjunction, as in (21)—(22). 


Standard Arabic 

(21) rubbama baa zayd-un 
perhaps sold.3ms Zayd-Nom 
saat-a-hu -aw ba‘a 
watch-Acc-his or sold.3ms 
kitab-a-hu "aw ba‘a 
book-Acc-his or sold.3ms 


baqibat-a-hu 

bag-Acc-his 

‘Perhaps Zayd sold his watch, or sold his 
book, or sold his bag’ 


Moroccan Arabic 


(22) yemkn li-k t-bga hna 
possible to-you  2ms-stay here 
t-mSi l mktaba 
2ms-go_ to library 
wlla t-mSi l d-dar 
or 2ms-go_ to the-house 
“You can stay here, go to the library, or 
go home’ 


In the Moroccan Arabic example in (22), the 
coordinator is deleted in the first clause, but 
because connectors occur before the final con- 
junct, we can easily understand that the sen- 
tences involved are disjoined since they carry 
alternative propositions and do not denote 
additionality (adjunction). 

The third type of connective is lakin ‘but’ in 
Standard Arabic and walakin ‘but’ in Moroc- 
can Arabic. The use of these two connectives 
depends on many factors, such as the semantic 
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relationship between the coordinated sentences. 
The notion of contrast or semantic opposition 
is basically what allows the use of the connec- 
tives lakin and walakin. Examples are given in 


(23)-(24). 


Standard Arabic 

(23) sayydrat-i jadidat-un lakin la 
car-my new-Nom but not 
-u-hibbu lawn-a-ha 
ts-like color-Acc-its 


‘My car is new, but I don’t like its color’ 


Moroccan Arabic 


(24) gra hasan l-‘am kullu 
read.3ms Hasan the-year all 
walakin = ma-njah-s 
but Neg-succeeded.3ms-Neg 


‘Hasan studied the whole year, but he 
didn’t succeed’ 


In both examples, a contrast is obviously con- 
veyed by the two conjuncts of every coordinate 
sentence. The connectors /akin and walakin can 
only connect two sentences, unlike other types 
of coordinators. The reasons for this appear 
mainly to relate to the fact that lakin and 
walakin involve the opposition of two states of 
affairs, while the conjunctions wa- and u- ‘and’ 
and the disjunctions ?aw and wila ‘or’ can con- 
join or disjoin any number of sentences. 


3. CONCLUSION 


Thus, Standard Arabic and Moroccan Arabic 
make use of different relative pronouns and 
complementizers for different functions; how- 
ever, Moroccan Arabic has fewer relative 
forms. 

Complement clauses occur only in postverbal 
position in both Arabic varieties, due to the fact 
that their basic word order is VSO. In Standard 
Arabic, complement clauses are coordinated in 
accordance with coordinate sentence require- 
ments, explained above. In Moroccan Arabic, 
however, they require the use of an overt con- 
nector to link two or more clauses, specifically 
when the second clause has VSO order. When 
more than two clauses are coordinated, the 
connectives may be deleted in Moroccan Arabic 
from all conjuncts except the last one, but in 
Standard Arabic they remain compulsory. 
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Mona Ennaji (Rutgers University) 


Sentence Coordination 


Sentence coordination refers to the process of 
creating compound sentences through combin- 
ing two or more independent clauses. Coordi- 
nation may be ‘syndetic’, which means that the 
conjuncts are combined using a conjunction 
such as wa- ‘and’ or fa- ‘and so’, or coordi- 
nation may be ‘asyndetic’, in which case the 
sentences are combined without the use of any 
conjunctions (Cantarino 1974-1975:lll, 7). 
Syndetic coordination is more common than 
asyndetic coordination, and the conjunctions 
that conjoin sentences are also used for many 
other purposes, including conjoining phrases 
(> conjunctions) and attaching subordinate 
structures (~ subordination). Subordination 
is distinct from coordination: in subordinate 
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clauses, one clause modifies the other, while in 
sentence coordination, the sentence is made of 
two equal parts. The distinction is useful but 
can at times be extremely difficult to define 
(Ryding 2005). Many of the same conjunctions 
(e.g. wa- and fa-) are also used to begin utter- 
ances as discourse markers (— connectives), 
thus connecting larger units of text. 


rt. HISTORY 


Modern Standard Arabic prose differs from 
older written prose by the increased use of 
subordination in Modern Standard Arabic and 
by the relatively reduced use of a few particles 
in simple coordination, toward more complex 
sentences (Holes 1995). In Classical Arabic, 
a small set of conjunctions connected all sen- 
tences and served as ‘punctuation’, but with the 
introduction of Western > punctuation, Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic has developed a system 
that uses both conjunctions and punctuation 
to connect ideas (Badawi a.o. 2004), with the 
end result being a sparser use of wa- and fa- in 
Modern Standard Arabic than in Classical Ara- 
bic (Kammensj6 2004). 

The meaning of asyndetic coordination has 
also changed from Classical Arabic to Modern 
Standard. While it was used in Classical Ara- 
bic to stress immediacy or vividness, it is now 
used in less marked contexts, such as (x), in 
which the first clause gives the context for the 
second. 


(xz) nabnu l-basaru -agbiyau 
we the-humans _ stupid.p 
na-‘tagidu —_ kulla Sayin 
tp-believe all thing 


‘We humans are stupid we believe every- 
thing’ (Badawi a.o. 2004:540) 


The ordering of the coordinated clauses has 
also become more flexible in Modern Stan- 
dard Arabic. In Classical Arabic, clauses that 
described the circumstances of the agent or 
patient at the time of the event were strictly 
required to occur after the clause describing 
the event, but that strict word order require- 
ment is now relaxed, due in part to influences 
from the dialects, which blur the distinctions 
between coordinated and subordinated con- 
junction (Rosenhouse 1978), and also due in 
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part to language contact with English and 
French (Holes 1995). 


2. TYPES OF COORDINATION 


The two most frequent conjunctions used to 
coordinate sentences are clitics (> enclisis), 
wa- and fa-. They are lexically unstressed and, 
in written language, are frequently attached 
to the word that follows them. Other con- 
junctions that coordinate sentences are lexical 
words, and they include tumma ‘then’, lakin(na) 
‘but’, bal ‘but rather’, ’aw ‘or [inclusive]’, ?am 
‘or [exclusive]’, and ’immd ‘either’. Conjunc- 
tions can also be attached to other conjunc- 
tions or particles to form complex clitics such 
as wa-lakin ‘but’, and wa-ld, wa-laysa ‘and 
not’. 

Syndetic coordination captures a wide range 
of semantic relationships. The coordinated sen- 
tences may be additive, adversative, or disjunc- 
tive, one sentence may provide background 
information for the other, the sentences may 
depict cause-and-effect relationships, they may 
outline the order of events, or the second sen- 
tence may explain the first. The most common 
particles, wa- and fa-, are used to connect 
sentences within a wide range of semantic rela- 
tionships, and the meaning is generally infer- 
able from context rather than from the choice 
of particles (Cantarino 1974-1975:III, 11-34). 

In contrast to the wide range of uses for 
syndetic coordination, asyndetic coordination 
is possible only for a restricted set of semantic 
relationships. For example, asyndetic coordi- 
nation is possible only when there is no tem- 
poral sequence between the two clauses, and 
it is becoming more common when describ- 
ing people and identities. When two actions 
occur simultaneously, either syndetic or asyn- 
detic linkage is possible (Beeston 1973; Holes 
1995). 

In terms of punctuation, sentences can be 
coordinated in a variety of ways. As shown 
in (1), the two independent clauses may be 
asyndetically coordinated, with no intervening 
punctuation. They may also be syndetically 
coordinated with no punctuation (2). If punc- 
tuation is used, the clauses may be separated by 
commas, by dots ‘...’ (3), or by a combination 
of dots and other punctuation marks, e.g. ‘...?’ 
(Badawi a.o. 2004). 
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(2) insaraf-a_ r-rajul wa-rakib-a 
left-3ms the-man  and-mounted-3ms 
sadiqu-hu  d-darraja 
friend-his _ the-bicycle 


‘The man left, and his friend mounted the 
bicycle’? (Modern Standard Arabic; Holes 


1995:269) 

(3) la‘iba-ta ma‘an... mariba-ta 
played-3fd together had.fun-3fd 
ma‘an... dakara-ta ma‘an... 
together studied-3fd together 


‘They played together, had fun together, 
studied together...’ (Modern Standard 
Arabic; Badawi a.o. 2004:540) 


The coordinated sentences may be nominal, 
verbal, or imperatives, but they follow the 
rule of the Law of Coordination of Likes (Pul- 
lum and Zwicky 1986), meaning that nominal 
sentences are coordinated with other nominal 
sentences (4), verbal sentences are coordinated 
with other verbal sentences (5), and imperatives 
are coordinated with imperatives (6). 


(4) ad-daw’u ndsi-un 
the-light clear-Nom 
wa-l-jawwu barr-un 
and-the-weather hot-Nom 


‘The light is clear, and the weather is hot’ 
(Modern Standard Arabic; Badawi a.o. 
2004:542) 


(5) Sakar-tu-hu wa-nsarafa 
thanked-1s-him and-left.3ms 
‘I thanked him, and he left’? (Modern 
Standard Arabic; Cantarino 1974-1975: 
Il, 14) 


(6) igsili-hi wa-la tas’ali 
wash.2fs.Imper-it and-Neg ask.2fs.Juss 
‘[Just] wash it and don’t ask’ (Modern 
Standard Arabic; Badawi a.o. 2004:543) 


3. COORDINATION AND ELLIPSIS 


The linguistic difficulty in analyzing coordi- 
nated sentences comes from the possibility of 
ellipsis, which allows certain elements to be 
elided in the coordinated clause (— ellipsis) if 
they are redundant or recoverable from context 
(Merchant 2001). The most frequent elements 
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to undergo elision are prepositions and comple- 
mentizers. But even though these elements are 
not pronounced, their inflection is still pre- 
served in the coordinated elements, as in (7), 
where both nouns have accusative marking 
because of the complementizer ’anna, which is 
elided before kardmata-hu ‘his honor’. 


(7) bi-anna huquq-a-hu = musdnatun 
with-Compl rights-Acc-his protected 
wa-karamat-a-hu mabfudatun 
and-honor-Acc-his preserved 
‘,..that his rights are protected and [that] 
his honor is preserved’ (Modern Standard 
Arabic; Badawi a.0. 2004:546) 


The important question is how to determine 
what was coordinated and what was elided. 
In sentence (8), the surface structure indicates 
coordination of prepositional phrases, fi s-sayf 
‘in the summer’ and fi [-xarif ‘in the fall’. An 
alternate analysis, as proposed by Cantarino, is 
that this sentence is an example of clausal coor- 
dination, with elision of all redundant material, 
leaving only the prepositional phrase to be pro- 
nounced in the second clause. 


(8) ft day‘ati-nad la — yu‘ayyidiuna 
in village-our Neg celebrate.feast.3mp 
ft s-sayf wa-la ft 
in the-summer and-Neg_ in 
L-xarif 
the-autumn 


‘In our village, people do not celebrate 
a feast either in summer or in autumn’ 
(Modern Standard Arabic; Cantarino 


1974-197 5:Ill, 57) 


The possibility of ellipsis becomes important 
in analyzing first conjunct agreement, one of 
the best-known patterns of subject/verb agree- 
ment in Arabic (> agreement; > tandzu‘). 
First conjunct agreement arises with postverbal 
conjoined noun phrases, such as in (9), and has 
been attested in Standard Arabic and in sev- 
eral dialects, including Moroccan Arabic and 
Lebanese Arabic (Aoun a.o. 1994; Harbert and 
Bahloul 2002). 


wa-l-waladu 
and-the-boy.m 


xaraj-at al-bintu 
left-3 fs the-girl.f 
‘The girl and the boy left’ 


(9a) 
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wa-l-bintu 
and-the-girl.f 


(9b) xaraj-a l-waladu 
left-3ms the-boy.m 
‘The boy and the girl left’ 


xaraj-ti anti wa-huwa 
left-2fs you.2fs and-he.3ms 
‘You and he left? (Modern Standard 
Arabic; Harbert and Bahloul 2002:51) 


Sentences (ga-c) show that the verb xaraja 
agrees with the closest noun, the first conjunct, 
in person and gender. (Number agreement only 
occurs with pronominal postverbal subjects in 
Modern Standard Arabic.) If the verb had 
agreed with both conjuncts, masculine singular 
agreement would be expected in both (9a) and 
(9c). Instead, verbs that agree with postverbal 
conjoined subjects may enter into an agreement 
relationship with just the first conjunct, rather 
than with the resolved feature values from the 
whole conjunction. 

One explanation (Aoun a.o. 1994) is based 
on the possibility of ellipsis in coordinated sen- 
tences. This approach argues that first conjunct 
agreement is due to clausal coordination with 
gapping, as in (10), which shows sentence (9c) 
as it would be if the verb in the second conjunct 
had not undergone elision. 


xaraj-ti ?anti wa-[xaraj-a|_ huwa 
left-2fs you.2fs and-[left-3ms] he.3ms 
“You left, and he left’? (Modern Standard 
Arabic; Harbert and Bahloul 2002:51) 


(x0) 


One particularly convincing piece of evidence 
against the gapping analysis of first conjunct 
agreement (Aoun a.o. 1994) comes from the 
presence of ‘mixed agreement’, which has 
recently been demonstrated in Lebanese Arabic 
through sentence elicitation tasks and con- 
firmed via grammaticality judgments (Lorimor 
2007). The pattern of mixed agreement arises 
when a sentence contains two agreement tar- 
gets that express conflicting feature values, such 
as the verb and adjective in (11). 


(11) kan-it el-batta 
was-3fs the-duck.f 
w-el-wazzi xuder 
and-the-swan.m __ green.p 


‘The duck and the swan were green’ 
(Lebanese Arabic) 
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The sentences were elicited by showing partici- 
pants pictures of objects that briefly changed in 
color, from black to either red, blue, or green. 
Participants were instructed to ask questions 
or to make statements using a particular word 
order, as modeled by the experimenter. In (11), 
the verb kdnit agrees with the first conjunct, 
while the adjective xuder shows plural agree- 
ment, which is only possible if it agrees with 
the resolved features of the conjoined noun 
phrase. The gapping explanation would predict 
the opposite pattern: a singular adjective in 
sentence-final position, since each clause would 
only contain one noun with which to agree. 
Mixed agreement is therefore solid evidence 
that first conjunct agreement cannot be attrib- 
uted to gapping. Similar analyses of mixed 
agreement in other languages, including Finn- 
ish, Greek, Slovenian, and Welsh, have also 
rejected the notion that first conjunct agree- 
ment is due to sentence coordination with 
ellipsis (see Badecker 2007 and Corbett 2006 
for further discussion). 

Several alternate explanations for first con- 
junct agreement have also been proposed, the 
most promising of which link first conjunct 
agreement to other patterns of partial agree- 
ment that occur with only postverbal subjects 
(Harbert and Bahloul 2002; Lorimor 2007) by 
relying on a distinction between specifier/head 
agreement and agreement under government 
(Benmamoun 1992). 


4. SENTENCE COORDINATION IN 
THE DIALECTS 


Sentence coordination in the dialects is largely 
the same as in Modern Standard Arabic, as 
wa-, fa-, and ’aw are attested across nearly all 
registers and dialectal variants of Arabic. Reg- 
ister does play a role, however, in the preva- 
lence of coordination and subordination, as 
informal and uneducated speech contain more 
instances of coordination, while written Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic contains more instances 
of subordination (Holes 1995). Another source 
of variation between Modern Standard Ara- 
bic and the dialects is a general relaxation of 
the rules that restrict the ordering of coor- 
dinated sentences. For example, in Cairene, 
Damascene, Baghdadi, and Palestinian Arabic, 
there is no longer a restriction requiring that 
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a circumstantial clause follow the action it is 
describing (Rosenhouse 1978). 
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HeErp1 Lorimor (Bucknell University) 


Serial Verbs 


The term ‘serial verbs’ is used in the litera- 
ture to indicate a verbal syntagm consisting 
of two (or more) finite verbs without a formal 
coordinating marker but with the same argu- 
ment structure, one of which is semantically 
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demoted, often grammaticalized, and lexically 
restricted (Sebba 1987:39). Constructions with 
serial verbs are familiar from a wide group of 
languages, ranging from Mandarin Chinese to 
West African languages like Yoruba. Examples 
are given in (1) — (3). 


(1) (Mandarin Chinese) 
ta lai shang ban 
he come go.up © shift 
‘He comes to work’ (Dai 1990:327) 


(2) (Sranan) 
a waka go na wowoyo 
he walk go Loc market 
‘He walks to the market’ (Sebba 1987:46) 


(3) (Sranan) 
kofi tjari den fisi kon gi mi 
Kofi bring Det fish come give me 
‘Kofi brought me the fish’ (Holm 1988:184) 


In (1) and (2), the second verb (shang, go) is 
desemanticized and serves only to indicate the 
locational direction of the event; in (3), the sec- 
ond verb (kon) is directional and the third verb 
(gi) indicates a dative. 

Both in Classical Arabic and in modern Ara- 
bic dialects, strings of finite verbs without 
coordinating markers occur, but whether these 
are to be classified as serial constructions is a 
controversial issue. In the dialects, asyndetic 
constructions are common after modal expres- 
sions, but in these constructions the asyndeti- 
cally connected verb is part of a subordinate 
clause, as in (4) and (5). 


(4) (Egyptian Arabic) 
lazim tu-dxul 
necessary 2ms-enter 
“You must enter’ 


(5) (Syrian Arabic) 
badd-i »a-ktob 
wish-my Is-write 
‘I want to write’ 


In these examples, even if the modal expression 
is counted as a verb, the second verb is subor- 
dinated and does not need to have the same 
tense as the main clause. According to most 
definitions of serial verbs, this cannot count 
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as an instance of serialization because there is 
no desemanticization and both clauses can be 
negated separately. 

Yet, same-tense finite verbs occur in asyndetic 
constructions in Arabic, too. Potentially, at 
least, these might be counted as an instance of 
serialization (Hussein 1990). The most exten- 
sive analysis so far of asyndetic same-tense 
finite verbs is Woidich (2002). He concludes 
that in Egyptian Arabic such constructions have 
nothing in common with the serial verbs in 
other languages, hence he prefers to call them 
instead ‘verbal phrases with asyndetic perfect’ 
(“Verbalphrasen mit asyndetischem Perfekt”). 
Woidich distinguishes the following types in 
Egyptian Arabic (2002:125-127). 


(i) Verbs expressing the > Aktionsart (‘to do 
again’, ‘to do quickly’, etc.), as in (6) 


(6) (Egyptian Arabic) 
rigi® hirib tani 
3ms.returned 3ms.fled second.time 
‘He fled a second time’ (Woidich 2002: 
128) 


Such combinations are well known from Clas- 
sical Arabic, but there they are always realized 
with a subordinated verb in the imperfect tense, 
as in (7). 


(7) (Classical Arabic) 
in “ud-tu -a-smau 
if returned-rs _ 1s-hear 
‘if I hear again’ (Reckendorf 1921:296) 


(ii) Motion or posture verbs (e.g. dm ‘to get 
up’, rab ‘to go away’), as in (8) 


(8) Egyptian Arabic (Baris, Kharga) 
lamma tammi-t sana wW 
when completed—3fs year and 
nuss_ arabi-t bibili-t 
half went-3fs became.pregnant—3 fs 
‘When she had spent (there) a year and 
a half, she became pregnant’ (Woidich 
(2002:152) 


In this group, the verb whose grammaticaliza- 
tion has progressed the most is gam/am; it 
may even develop into a noninflected particle. 
The function of this particle is, according to 
Woidich (2002:141), to indicate that an activ- 
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ity or event takes place that is connected with 
something that has been mentioned before (see 
also Woidich 1995:265-266, where the loss of 
inflection is connected with the substandard 
language of the lower classes), as in (9). 


(9) (Egyptian Arabic) 


P 


am inta ‘amal-t' é 

then you did-zms_ what 
‘Then, what did you do?’ (Woidich 
2002:148) 


In other dialects, too, verbs of motion and 
posture are frequently used in similar construc- 
tions; in some of them, the use of gam/’am as 
a noninflected particle has been documented 
as well. In his grammar of Syrian Arabic, 
Grotzfeld (1965:89-90) states that this use of 
’am signals the occurrence of a new, nondura- 
tive event in the past (“ein neu eintretendes, 
nicht andauerndes Geschehen in der Vergan- 
genheit”), as in (10). 


(10) Syrian Arabic 
"am ~— °azat-na sayyara 
then came.to3fs-us car 
‘Then, acar came toward us’ (Grotzfeld 


1965:89) 


According to Firanescu (2003), this use of 
gam/am as an “inchoatif événementiel” con- 
trasts with its use as an auxiliary in which it 
preserves its full verbal value; accordingly, the 
loss of agreement with the subject and develop- 
ment into a noninflected particle is connected 
with the former, rather than the latter. 

Such lexical combinations already occur in 
Middle Arabic texts, as in (11) and (12). 


(11) (Middle Arabic) 
qam-u taqatal-u 
got.up-3mp _ fought.eachother—3 mp 
‘They began to fight with each other’ 
(Brockelmann 1965:181, n. b) 


(12) (Middle Arabic) 
qum uxtub-ha 
get.up.Imper court.Imper-her 
‘Start courting her!’ (Brockelmann 
1965:181, n. b) 


(iii) Lexicalized phrases like daxal nam ‘to go 
to sleep’, ba‘at gab ‘to fetch’, as in (13) 
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(13) (Egyptian Arabic) 


ba‘at gab 
3ms.sent 3ms.brought 
“ilbit-en sagayir 
packet-dual cigarettes 


‘He sent for two packets of cigarettes’ 
(Woidich 2002:177) 


The reason why Woidich does not analyze 
any of these constructions as serial verbs is 
that only the first verb in the chain is lexically 
restricted, i.e., only a few verbs may be used 
as first verb, whereas the choice for the second 
verb is more or less free. He also points out that 
the subject of both verbs may come between the 
first and the second verb, and that negations 
may have scope over the second verb alone. In 
his view, this demonstrates that the two verbs 
do not constitute a semantic unit and that they 
continue to indicate two events. The first point 
is demonstrated by (14). 


(14) (Egyptian Arabic) 


am is-six gib 
got.up3ms_ the-skewer came.3sm 
fi “én-u -ala‘ha 

in eye-his took.out3sm-it 


‘Then the skewer hit him in the eye 
and took it out’ (Woidich 2002:143) 


Here, the subject issix comes between the two 
verbs, which demonstrates that the first verb 
has its own arguments and complements. A 
possible distinction that might be helpful here is 
that between core, nuclear, and clausal juncture 
(Foley and Olson 1985). Nuclear juncture takes 
place at the level of the bare verb, core juncture 
at the level of the verb with its tense/aspect 
markers, and clausal juncture at the level of the 
verb with its markers and arguments. Asyndetic 
constructions in Arabic normally operate at the 
core level, but those constructions in which the 
subject intervenes between the two verbs might 
be analyzed as instances of clausal juncture. 
With respect to negation, the situation is not 
entirely clear. Hussein (1990:346-347) rejects 
independent negation of the second verb, at 
least in strings containing an imperative. 

The most serious objection against a serial- 
izing analysis is that in most ‘classic’ serial con- 
structions, it is the second verb that is lexically 
restricted, as in (1) — (3). Yet, some researchers 
(e.g. Payne 1997:311-312) also accept verbs 
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in second position as serial verbs, in particu- 
lar when a verb of motion is involved. Payne 
(1997:307) calls such constructions marginal 
cases of serialization, and quotes from English 
the example in (15). 


(15) run go get me a newspaper 


In his approach - which is not followed by 
everyone (for a discussion, see Pullum 1990) — 
such constructions may be called ‘serial verbs’, 
although they are less prototypical than the 
examples quoted above in (1) — (3). In Arabic, 
it is almost exclusively the first verb that is lexi- 
cally restricted, as in the three types mentioned 
by Woidich. 

According to Fischer (2002), the asyndetic 
construction in Arabic developed from two 
coordinated verbs through deletion of the coor- 
dinating marker, e.g. rigi’ katab ‘he wrote 
again’ (lit. ‘he returned he wrote’) developing 
from rigi’ wi katab. Woidich (2002:171-176) 
assumes, however, that the use of asyndetic 
finite verbs in the same tense developed as the 
result of grammaticalization from subordinate 
constructions: along with xallétu yimdi ‘I made 
him sign’, xallétu mada came to be used when 
the event of signing had actually taken place. 
This provided the model for other cases of 
asyndetic verbs, rigi‘ yiktib being replaced by 
rigi’ katab when the event was completed. 
Subsequently, the first verb was subjected to > 
grammaticalization and > semantic bleaching, 
losing its own lexical content and sometimes 
being demoted to a noninflected particle. 

Apart from the three types with premodifying 
verbs, Woidich also mentions two construc- 
tions in Egyptian Arabic in which the second 
verb is lexically restricted (called by him ‘pseu- 
docomplementation’, after Seuren 1991). The 
first is the use of rah after a number of verbs of 
motion as a directional marker, as in (16) 


(16) (Egyptian Arabic) 
misi rab fen 
3ms.walked 3ms.went.away where 
‘Where did he go?’ (Woidich 2002: 
181) 


In Egyptian Arabic, the use of rd (and other 
verbs, like wadda in standard Egyptian and 
jab ‘to bring’, 2a ‘to come’ in rural dialects) is 
obligatory, because the argument structure of 
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verbs like misi does not allow for the indica- 
tion of a goal. Such verbs are also found in 
other dialects, for instance in Chad Arabic 
(Roth 1979:58) and in > Uzbekistan Arabic, 
as in (17), 


(17) (Uzbekistan Arabic) 


“al cal tala‘ 
to steppe 3ms.went.up 
gadak 


3ms.went.away 
‘He went into the steppe’ (Fischer 
I1961:258) 


where gadak serves only to indicate motion 
away from the speaker (for motion toward the 
speaker, jak is used). Unlike Egyptian Arabic, 
however, there is no syntactic motivation in 
Uzbekistan Arabic for the use of a motion verb. 


The second construction is the use of gala (gal, 
-al) as a complementizer, in order to provide a 
syntactic slot for an object, as in (18) 


(18) (Egyptian Arabic) 


huwwa raddi ‘alé-k 
he answered to- you 
?al-l-ak *e 
3ms.said-to-you. —_ what 


‘What did he answer you?’ (Woidich 
2002:183) 


Although Woidich does not accept these last 
two types as serial constructions, either, it is 
difficult to escape the impression that they 
are indeed related to constructions in other 
languages that are usually analyzed as seriali- 
zations (Versteegh 2006). With respect to the 
movement verbs, the Sranan example in (2) 
has the same obligatory use of go (without it, 
the sentence would be interpreted in a locative 
sense: ‘he was walking around at the market’). 

With respect to gala as a complementizer 
in Egyptian Arabic, Woidich (2007:692-696) 
remarks that unlike serial verbs in creole lan- 
guages, it may be replaced with a coordinating 
construction with wi- ‘and’, and it is usually 
marked for tense and aspect. Besides, the verb 
’al may have its own overt nominal argument. 
In his view, the verb ’a/ in this construction 
should therefore be analyzed differently from 
se (probably < English say) in many French and 
English creoles as a complementizer after verbs 
of saying and even after verbs of cognition (see 
Holm 1988:185-188), as in (19). 


SERIAL VERBS 


(19) (Krio Creole English) 
a no se yu bizi 
I know Comp you busy 
‘I know that you are busy’ (Holm 
1988:185) 


In the function of complementizer, gala occurs 
frequently in pidginized and creolized forms 
of Arabic, as in (20) from > Ki-Nubi (cf. also 
Miller 2001, on the grammaticalization of gale 
in > Juba Arabic). 


(20) (Ki-Nubi) 
a‘jol ‘de ‘kelem ‘gal ‘ai 
person DET spoke said yes 
‘The person said (that) yes’ (Wellens 
2005:282) 


Grammaticalization has progressed further 
here than in Egyptian Arabic because the com- 
plementizer is used not only after verbs of ‘say- 
ing’ but also after verbs of cognition, such as 
‘to think’. 

The crucial issue is not whether any of the 
constructions mentioned here actually involve 
serialization, but the fact that in the emer- 
gence of the modern dialects a structurally new 
type of construction has developed, in which 
full verbs have become grammaticalized and 
semantically demoted. In an inflecting language 
like Arabic, it is of course harder for verbs to 
lose inflection than in other languages with less 
morphology. As a result, asyndetic construc- 
tions of finite verbs in Arabic always take place 
at the level of the verbal core or at the clausal 
level. They could, therefore, be analyzed as less 
prototypical examples of serial verbs than in 
other languages (Versteegh 2003-2005). 

Historically, the most important issue is why 
these processes of loss of inflection and seman- 
tic status take place, and whether they are the 
result of a single process that took place at a 
certain moment in time and left its traces in later 
varieties of the language, or of a synchronic 
ongoing process. Woidich (2002:172) believes 
that the process of grammaticalization is a 
gradual one, resulting in a linguistic layering of 
increasingly atrophied verbal elements (his term 
is “Schichtung”, what Firanescu [2003:490] 
calls a “principe de stratification”). In this 
view, asyndetic constructions are regarded as 
the normal outcome of an ongoing process 
rather than a sudden transition in a process of 
language shift. 
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KrEs VERSTEEGH (University of Nijmegen) 


Shift > Language Shift: Amazigh 


*C 
Sir 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Studying the language of Arabic poetry (si‘r) 
poses a problem that may not be common 
in the study of language in poetry in other 
cultures. The problem arises from the fact that 
the Arabic language has been bequeathed to us 
largely in the form in which it was used in that 
poetry. In other words, the language of poetry, 
supplemented by the properties of the language 
of the Quranic text, generated our concept of 
a norm in the use of Arabic. Thus, if we try 
to examine the language of poetry in terms of 
some modern notions of poeticality, we find 
ourselves in a vicious circle. Popular notions 
such as ‘ungrammaticalness’, ‘deviation’, a 
‘special poetic language’, etc. break down as 
tools of analysis if we try to see how Arabic 
poetry can be said to be poetry on the grounds 
that the language in it ‘deviates’ from the 
norm that is its very language, or that it is 
ungrammatical in relation to a grammatically 
constructed language that is the language of 
itself. What we are left with, if we use such 
notions as those glorified by critics like Roman 
Jakobson (1987) and Michael Riffaterre (1978), 
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from two distinct ends, will be some odd, 
individual, localized instances of deviation and 
ungrammaticalness, which are too few to define 
poeticality in terms of their properties. Most 
such instances were studied and classified by 
ancient Arabic scholars — who studied language 
in mandum ‘poetry’ and mantir ‘prose’ in the 
same vein — in a level-headed fashion under 
the heading of ad-dartira as-siriyya (usage 
necessitated by poetic needs, perhaps a more 
accurate concept and term than the English 
— ‘poetic license’). The largest collection of 
lines of poetry in which one or another form 
of ‘ungrammaticalness’ or ‘deviation’ can be 
said to occur is perhaps the one made by ’Abu 
‘Ali al-Farist (d. 377/987) in his Kitab as-si‘r 
‘Book of poetry’. According to its editor, this 
book contains about 815 lines which al-Farisi 
characterized as being muskil al-i‘rab ‘with 
problematic declension’. In relation to the body 
of Arabic poetry produced up to the time of al- 
Farisi, this number is insignificant. Furthermore, 
being muskil al-’i‘rab does not necessarily mean 
that the line in view is ungrammatical. It often 
means that it has a certain degree of ambiguity 
akin to one or other of the cases described by 
William Empson in Seven types of ambiguity. 
Al-Farist endeavors to show how the 7i‘rab of 
a line he is considering can be formulated in 
a fashion that will make the grammaticalness 
explicit in accordance with familiar norms, and 
rules, in the Arabic language. His effort is almost 
always directed toward removing ambiguity 
on the grammatical level in relation to the 
semantic level. However, many of the cases he 
considers show that the ungrammaticalness can 
only be removed by assuming an act of elision 
(sometimes of a drastic nature, such as deleting 
a verb), or the presence of an extraneous 
element of language in a line of poetry. To 
the modern reader, such cases may appear to 
represent an excessive degree of deviating from 
the norms. No modern poet will today have 
the courage to use language as encountered in 
some of the lines considered by al-Farisi. It is 
not wholly incorrect to say that, particularly 
for pre-Islamic poets, almost anything seems 
to have been doable with language on the level 
of grammar and syntax, and, sometimes, even 
on that of the phonetic composition of signs. 
And that was not always dictated by a dartira 
Si‘riyya. The poetic dartra ‘necessity’ appears in 
some cases to have given the poet the freedom 
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to shape the dough of language in his own 
image without any sense of inhibition. Yet, the 
cases of real dariira encountered in al-Farisi’s 
book are very limited and do not represent 
major acts of deviation. The dictating dartra 
is often imposed by the demands of rhyming 
and rhythm, but not always so. Nevertheless, it 
is fortunate that the number of excessive cases 
of deviation we encounter in records like al- 
Farisi’s and Ibn ‘Usfar’s (d. 670/1271) is very 
small, that they do not occur too many times 
in actual poems but often appear as isolated 
single lines, and that Arab grammarians did 
not take them as a basis for the construction 
of the grammar of Arabic; we would have 
ended up with a language more like English. 
In any case, a cursory comparative glance 
enables one to say that grammar and syntax, 
as well as the structure of individual words in 
Arabic, as manifested in poetry, have changed 
very little over at least sixteen hundred years, 
in comparison with those of English between 
Shakespeare and the present moment, a period 
covering about four hundred years. 

However, there are many studies, the best 
of which is by Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002), which 
acknowledge that in some lines of poetry there is 
a discordance between the semantic constituent 
and the grammatical one, which leads to lack 
of expressiveness. The poetry of al-Mutanabbi 
(d. 354/965), a contemporary of Ibn Jinni, was 
particularly investigated by his detractors for 
such discordance. 

Two further observations need to be made: 
first, a very significant proportion of the lines 
recorded by al-Farisi come from the poetry 
of a handful of poets who were still close 
to the desert, for instance Da r-Rumma (d. 
117/735), al-Farazdaq (d. 110/728), Rwba ibn 
al-‘Ajjaj (d. 145/762), al?Aswad ibn Ya‘fur (6th 
century C.E.), and Aba Dw’ayb al-Hudali (6th 
century C.E.), and who were known for the 
‘difficulty’ of their language. The major poets 
of the Mu‘allagat and the poets who are most 
prominent in the main anthologies of Arabic 
poetry represent a small minority in al-Farisi’s 
collection. The pre-Islamic poet best known 
for revising his poetry, Zuhayr ibn ’Abi Sulma 
(6th century), hardly figures in this collection 
(only four lines of his appear). Second, the vast 
majority of the lines quoted belong to the pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic eras; an insignificant 
number of lines are by poets of the Abbasid 
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era, the age of writing. It is very likely that oral 
narration is responsible for many, if not most, 
of the more excessive cases of deviation within 
this collection. Further research, however, is 
needed to verify both of the points made here. 

Orality was also responsible for some other 
features in poetry, at least up to the end of the 
2nd century A.H. Oral composition generated 
a relatively significant ratio of formulaic 
expressions, varying from a short phrase (li- 
man talalun) to a whole line (as in two lines 
by the 6th century C.E. poets Imru’ al-Qays 
and Tarafa, for instance). Yet, the number and 
nature of formulas (added to the nature of Arabic 
poetry itself) are not sufficient to legitimize an 
approach to Arabic poetry based on theories 
of > orality developed by scholars like Parry 
and Lord (> poetic koine). Oral narration, 
from another perspective, is perhaps what gives 
many words their semantic density, complexity, 
and at times oppositional and contradictory 
‘senses’ or meanings. This at times reaches a 
point where a given line becomes difficult to 
explain or interpret in terms relevant to the 
context in which it appears or to the overall 
context of the culture itself. New approaches 
to poetry need to be adopted in order to 
resolve such possibilities of contradiction or 
discordance. The early commentators on pre- 
Islamic poetry in particular find themselves at 
times at a loss when handling such lines. Their 
interpretations of single words as well as whole 
lines sometimes sound artificially constructed 
and often diminish the scope of richness of the 
poetic material. 

In addition to oral composition and oral 
transmission, it is likely that many of the 
‘deviations’ we encounter in pre-Islamic and 
early Islamic verse are due to dialectal variations. 
This, however, should not be overemphasized. 
The corpus of Arabic poetry as we have inherited 
it does not, perhaps surprisingly, reveal the 
existence of a widespread dialectal material or 
the existence of fully fledged dialects in general 
in this age, although evidence of dialectal usages 
exists outside poetry (> pre-Islamic Arabic). It 
is feasible that the Arabs used for poetry in the 
past, just as they do today, a unifying literary 
language that did not partake much of the 
spoken dialects of the area (> poetic koine). 
The language of the Quranic text shares this 
property with the language of poetry. There are 
claims that this unifying language represented 
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the ‘dialect’ —if it can be legitimately called that — 
of the tribe of Qurays. 


2. DEVIATIONS FROM THE 
GRAMMATICAL NORMS 


In a line of poetry attributed to the famous 
pre-Islamic poet Imruw’ al-Qays, a verb in the 
imperfect tense that is expected to be vocalized 
with u (damma) at the end, as it is in the 
nominative case, is not; instead of al-yawma 
’asrabu ‘today, I drink’, the line has al-yawma 
-asrab, ending with a sukdn, a vocalization 
normally found only on the endings of verbs 
in the jussive case (jazm). If the line is taken 
on its own, as a complete and independent 
statement, the verb can be read al-yawma israb, 
in the command form, which will render it fully 
‘grammatical’. In context, however, it is clear 
that the speaking voice, I, is the agent of the 
verb, thus, it is to be in the nominative case: 
-asrabu, as it has been recorded by narrators. 

On what basis the poet found it legitimate 
to turn ’asrabu into ’asrab, we do not know. 
It could be the sense of metrical harmony, i.e. 
rhythm, which imposed the reading ’aSrab, 
grammaticalness being sacrificed for the sake 
of metrical harmony. It is worth noting that 
this happened a long time before al-Xalil ibn 
’Ahmad (d. 170/786 or 175/791) established 
the science of meter (‘ar#d) and in the absence, 
as far as we now know, of any theoretical 
awareness of demands of rhythm or prosodic 
‘correctness’. 

This instance of what we now call ‘ungram- 
maticalness’ is rather rare in Arabic poetry 
throughout its history, with the exception of the 
pre-Islamic age. Verbs are much less exposed 
to the whims, conscious or unconscious, of 
the poetic Muse. Nouns are normally the 
field within which much deviation from the 
norms of implicit grammar occurs. This is 
true particularly of some proper names. No 
poet will use the noun, as a nonproper name, 
in a truncated form; this is because, naturally, 
a noun is the sign that helps the recipient to 
identify the signified, object or entity, of which 
it is a sign. Thus, for instance, fara would not 
be used in a poem about a battlefield, because 
no one would understand that what is meant 
is faras ‘a horse’. However, as proper nouns 
tend to be less context-dependent and are not 
usually generative of larger units of meaning, 
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and because they stand out as injected or 
inserted elements in a text, they can be more 
easily truncated. Fatimah is thus used as Fatim 
or Fatima or Fatimu, but only in a context 
where it is clear that a woman is the center of 
interest and that the word cannot be referring 
to a woman who has weaned a baby off her 
breast: fatama-fatamat-fatimah. 


3. THE LEXICON OF POETRY 


As we look at the sets of vocabulary prominent 
in Arabic poetry, we realize with ease that 
the phonetic composition of individual 
words evolved greatly from the first recorded 
samples to the present day. The pre-Islamic 
era undoubtedly has many more (in fact, a 
large body) of what to the modern ear at least 
may sound unmellifluous, lacking in lucidity, 
fluency, and fasdha. And poetry appears at 
that point in history — perhaps surprisingly — to 
accommodate, without any difficulty, various 
strands of words, from items designating 
everyday life in its very practical aspects, to 
others relating to sexuality, the body, and 
bodily functions, to others still which belong 
to the semantic space of morality, spirituality, 
mythology, and divinity. (On this specific level, 
Modernist poetry appears by comparison to be 
much less adventurous or accommodating). But 
within that pre-Islamic space, the vocabulary 
differs significantly from one area to another, 
one social setting or group or even class to 
another, and from the desert (e.g. the Najd) to 
urban centers (Mecca and Medina, al-Hira) and 
naturally fertile regions (such as al-Yaman). 
The most obvious contrast can be seen in the 
Mu‘allaqat, for instance, or the poetry of al- 
°ASSa (d. after 629 C.E.) or ‘Adiyy ibn Zayd al- 
‘Tbadi (2nd half 6th century C.E.), in particular, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the poetry 
of the satanic, particularly Ta’abbata Sarran. 
Traces of the ‘heavy’ qualities of pre-Islamic 
vocabulary survive well into Islam, especially 
in the poetry of figures like Da r-Rumma and 
al-Farazdaq and the composers of > rajaz. 
But an emerging religious vocabulary, much 
more chiseled phonetically, begins to make its 
appearance. In addition, there soon develops 
to a remarkable degree the vocabulary of the 
semantic space of love, gazal, and the body 
of the female, in ‘udri and sensual poetry. 
Together with the new arts, singing and music, 
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this has all caused something of a semantic 
explosion and a transformation of the phonetic 
and morphological structures of the vocabulary 
of poetic language. This is exemplified at its 
finest in the poetry of ‘Umar ibn ’Abi Rabi‘a, 
Majnin Layla, Jamil ibn Mu‘ammar, and al- 
’>Ahwas, the first of whom, in particular, sounds 
as contemporary and refined today as he did in 
the rst century A.H. The culmination of this 
process was reached in the poetry of the most 
refined, elegant, distilled, and musically crafted 
languages of poetry up to the end of the 2nd 
century A.H., that of the Caliph (no less!) al- 
Walid ibn Yazid (d. 126/744), the real founder 
of the poetics of wine, love, song, and sexuality 
in Arabic. We no longer find Imrw’ al-Qays’s 
mustasziratun and muta‘atkili, for instance, 
in al-Walid’s vocabulary, nor do we find al- 
Farazdaq’s cumbersome syntax and labored 
diction. And this evolving space, with the more 
chiseled and refined vocabulary instituted in 
it, was to become the most solid foundation 
for the language of poetry in Arab history 
as it was further enhanced by poets like al- 
Buhturi (d. 284/897), “Aba Tammam (d. 231/ 
845), al-Mutanabbi (d. 354/965), and many 
others. It still is today, having been enriched 
throughout the centuries by the languages of 
logic, philosophy, ‘“ilm al-kalam, science, the 
sciences of language, schools of figh, Sufism, 
nature, military conquests, newly adopted 
traditions of fashion, dress, cooking, dance, 
singing, musical composition, administration, 
military organization, political, social and 
religious conflicts, and much else in city life and 
in new geographies, etc. etc. And throughout, it 
has also been enriched by the language of the 
Quran, in more aspects than one. 

This process of evolution, refinement, and 
selective usage of individual words was possibly 
responsible for the emergence of a critical 
tendency to attribute qualities of beauty and 
fasaha to individual words and assign virtue to 
the > lafd ‘words’ (whatever this might mean) 
in poetic composition at the expense of the 
—> ma‘nd ‘meaning’. A whole body of critical 
work was then devoted to the study of fasaha 
in vocabulary and to the dichotomy of ma‘nd 
and mabna ‘structure, composition’ (or, in fact, 
lafd). Al-Jahiz (d. 255/869) has been wrongly 
said to have initiated the doctrine of favoring 
lafd. Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) judged poetry 
in complicated terms based on the quality of its 
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ma‘nd and lafd and the proportional degree of 
excellence of each of these two items in relation 
to the other in the same poem or lines of poetry. 
The dichotomy became very important for the 
exploration of the issue of the > 7ijaz al- 
Quran ‘inimitability of the Qur’an; miraculous 
nature of the Quran’, about which scholars 
were greatly divided. The most significant 
voice against the view that individual words 
in themselves may be (or may not be) beautiful 
or more suitable for use in poetry — or in fine 
writing outside poetry — was that of ‘Abd al- 
Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078), who rejected 
this view altogether and argued that any word 
whatsoever can be beautiful if used in a context 
in which it functions in harmony with the 
other constituent elements of that context. His 
revolutionary views precede ideas expressed in 
modern critical theory, both in the Arab world 
and outside it — in Western cultures — by ten 
whole centuries. 

History was on al-Jurjani’s side, as the actual 
poetic tradition in the centuries that followed 
showed a huge expansion in the semantic and 
social space from which the vocabulary of 
poetry derived. Ironically, this is true especially 
of the period of history most critics wrongly 
label ‘usr al-inhitat ‘ages of decadence’. In 
these centuries, the language of poetry changes 
and expands and is enriched by daily life in its 
ordinary aspects, by tools, experiences, events, 
activities such as cooking, sport, gambling, 
sex, wandering, and all sorts of experiences 
from social deprivation to rebellion against 
poverty and exploitation by governments, 
states, or officials or simply by tricksters and 
conmen. Needless to say, the language of the 
more established realms of poetic inspiration 
continued to flourish side by side with these 
inventive new features of poetic language. 

It should be noted, however, that while poets, 
the creative agents in the poetic space, were 
transforming poetry and the Arabic language 
as a whole in their own times as from the 2nd 
century A.H. and throughout the Abbasid age, 
scholars of the 3rd and 4th centuries A.H. 
recorded and studied the vocabulary of the 
earlier periods, especially the pre-Islamic one, 
with real zeal but paid much less attention 
to the language of their own times. Thus, a 
historical perspective on the language of poetry 
has never developed in Arabic studies, despite a 
couple of philologically oriented works on the 
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emergence of a new set of vocabulary inspired 
mostly by religion. And when scholars did 
study the vocabulary, they studied it mostly in 
terms of garib and wabsi lit. ‘strange and wild’, 
but meaning in reality ‘unfamiliar to them’, 
‘difficult to assimilate semantically (or, at times, 
morphologically), with immediacy and without 
hard labor’. The only area in which scholars 
made valuable contribution was the literal and 
nonliteral/figurative (majdzi) uses of language 
(> majaz). This branch of knowledge developed 
to an impressive degree right up to the 8th 
century A.H., and it did so within a reasonably 
clear sense of history, as it involved the debates 
and disputes over the ancient and the modern 
(al-qadim wa-l-mubdat; al-qudama@  wa-l- 
muhdatin). This aspect of their work deserves 
attention in a more specialized study than the 
present entry. 


4. THE MYSTICAL DIMENSION OF 
POETRY 


In the Judaeo-Christian tradition, in the 
beginning was The Word. Language is at the 
initiation and commencement of existence. In 
the Arabic tradition, we have no such initial 
status for language, but a mystical dimension 
of the Word as a pure sign, a signifier without 
an easily determinable signified or even sig- 
nificance, makes an early appearance in pre- 
Islamic poetry. Perhaps if more of the rhyming 
chants of the kubhdn ‘soothsayers; priests’ 
before Islam had been preserved (— saj‘), we 
would have been able to explore this dimension 
of language in a more informed manner. Yet, 
even in the absence of such a corpus, there are 
linguistic features in poetry that radiate this 
indeterminable dimension, this mystical halo 
that surrounds language. Despite traditional 
interpretations which tried to give logical, 
rational explanations to the three or four 
phenomena to be mentioned here, one may 
without hesitation think of these phenomena 
as pure signifiers connected with a deeply 
rooted ritualistic, mystical dimension of the 
Word. Some pre-Islamic poems begin with the 
sound ’ala, which has no contextually definable 
function except on the rhythmic level: it is part 
of the metrical composition of the line of poetry 
in which it occurs. The phrases ala, lahi (part 
of tallahi), perhaps meaning ‘by God’, la ’aba 
laka lit. ‘you have no father’, la‘amri ‘upon 
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my life!’, la‘amruka ‘upon your life!’, ya sabi 
‘o, companion!’, xalilayya ‘my two friends!’, 
ya sabibayya ‘o, my two companions!’ belong 
in this category of indeterminability. The > 
Quran, while negating all connections with 
Arabic poetry, uses the same way of opening 
many of its suras, for instance, "ALM, in sura 
29; the only difference is that these were uttered 
as single phonemes rather than as a morpheme. 
And they are not, as far as is known now, 
part of a metrical unit that determines the 
rhythmic structure of the following sentence. 
But further research is needed to test this 
inherited wisdom. 

It was not long before the Sufis explored 
the mystical dimension of language and 
focused on individual letters in their visual 
as well as phonetic features. Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 
638/1240) initiated a whole philosophy of 
mystical contemplation of language from this 
perspective. But before him, al-Hallaj (d. 309/ 
922), as-Suhrawardi (d. 587/1191), an-Niffari 
(d. 354/965?), and others had made significant 
contributions to this perception of language. 
Much originated in the Qur’anic statement (Q. 
2/31) that God taught Adam al~asma@a kullaha 
‘all the names’ (> wad‘ al-luga); thus, words 
possessed this existentially mystical, powerful 
function of being the key to knowledge as 
-asma@ ‘names, signs’, not, significantly, as ’af‘al 
‘actions, deeds’. 

The emergence of a distinct Arab art, called 
in some quarters, rather strangely, Islamic, in 
which the word constituted the art object in 
itself and was used as a Quranic element 
and as a poetic element, contributed greatly 
to this mystical treatment of language. It also 
generated the interest in the purely visual aspect 
of words in poetry. Although the classical 
tradition itself did not develop this greatly, a 
whole art (that has also developed in Western 
poetry recently and has been called ‘concrete 
poetry’) grew and became hugely popular. The 
very zenith of this is the work of al-Jilyani al- 
’>Andalusi in the 6th century A.H., especially in 
his Diwan at-tadbij. 

The Modernists turned this into a major 
aspect of their fresh handling of language, in 
poetry and art. Arabic as a medium of the 
plastic arts became the plastic art itself. The 
letter or letters of the alphabet are the medium 
and the artistic object at one and the same time. 
Some artists used this out of a Sufi vision, others 
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purely as an esthetically motivated exploration 
of visually appealing forms. Diya al-‘Azzawi 
(b. 1939) is one such artist, and others are 
Kamal Bullata (b. 1942) and Shadia Alem 
(b. 1960). 

In poetry, the alphabet constitutes a central 
theme in the poetry of Adonis (b. 1930) at 
various points in his development into a great 
poet. Of the younger generation, Adeeb Kamal 
al-Din has distinguished himself mostly as a 
poet of al-barf ‘the letter’. His latest book 
is called Sajarat al-hurif ‘The tree of letters’ 
(2007). Just as in art, the letters, the word, 
are at times used by some poets as a sign with 
a mystical significance and at times purely as 
form. In the very formation of the letter, the 
word, the phrase, then in their distribution 
on the page, totally without reference to any 
immediate semantic function, Modernist poetry 
asserted the multiple and vital role of language 
in the formation of the poetic text. 

This, however, is countered by an extremely 
interesting treatment of the language of poetry 
in the work of a number of poets who explore 
what might well be called ‘the function of 
absence’ in the poetic text. This in reality is 
an aspect of the interplay between language 
and the absence of language, and it has so 
far manifested itself in two different forms. In 
one form, a poetic text using language in one 
part suddenly shifts to blank spaces (devoid 
of words); in the other form, the body of 
words with their material shapes and sounds is 
countered by passages using dots over a large 
space exploring the expressive power of silence 
in an environment, or within a structure, of 
sound and noise. 

Finally, a more complex feature of language 
in poetry has won a great degree of popularity: 
the mixing of levels of language (including 
mixing dialects with fusbd, popular song with 
formal Arabic), mixing of languages (Arabic, 
English, French), mixing of genres in what 
is called ‘open texts’, and of language as a 
semantically oriented body of signs with the 
language of pure sound or pure form: music 
and painting. 


5. POETRY AND MODERNITY 
It is reported that Xalaf al-Ahmar (d. ca. 


180/796), the master narrator of Arabic poetry 
in the Abbasid age, heard a poem by Bassar ibn 
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Burd (d. 167/784), the early Abbasid poet, in 
which the following line occurs: 


bakkira sabibayya qabla |-hajir inna daka n-najaba 
fi t-tabkir 


‘Start early, my two companions, before the heat 
of the noon: indeed that success is in the early 
start’ 


Xalaf apparently said to the poet: If only you 
had said bakkira fa-n-najahu fi t-tabkir ‘Start 
early, for success is in the early start’, to which 
Bassar responded that he composed the line in 
the manner of the ’A‘%ab and the Bedouin, as 
this is the way they speak; adding that if he had 
said bakkira fa-n-najahu..., it would have been 
“the way of the muwalladin, the moderns, and 
not in keeping with the ma‘nd of the poem”. 

We are not very likely ever to know for 
sure what it is that Bassar identified - or 
felt — to be the qualities that give the second 
alternative reading the character of ancientness 
and convention and what it is that gives his 
rendering the stamp of modernity. We can 
venture and conjecture and guess. It is perhaps 
the repetition of the verb bakkira and the 
more tightly logical cause/effect relationship 
established between tabkir and najab. But it 
may be the way the alternative choice breaks 
the link between the first and the second Satr 
by starting the second with inna, as though a 
new sentence — semantic unit — is initiated, or 
the insertion of daka, which is a demonstrative 
pronoun, to refer to an-najah when an-najah 
has not been previously mentioned. Or it may 
be other things. 

The significance does not lie here. It lies in 
an implicit aspect of enormous importance: 
here is a poet who is marking a whole history 
of a culture and establishing lines of rupture 
and qualitative divisions in it merely on the 
basis of the way language is used in a single 
line of poetry. A stunning achievement. It 
took European culture ten centuries after that 
moment in history to assign to language this 
ontologically staggering role. And it has not yet 
even gotten to the point reached by Basar. 


6. THE POETIC REVOLUTION OF 
THE UMAYYAD PERIOD 


A poetic revolution began early in the Umayyad 
period with the art of the Caliph al-Walid 
ibn Yazid. Al-Walid urbanized the language 
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of poetry fully, not only on the level of 
vocabulary, which derived almost exclusively 
from an urban, affluent setting, but also on 
the level of sensibility, rhythm, and imagery. 
His work was echoed by another Qurasi and 
Umayyad poet, Abu |-Hindi, the poet of love, 
homosexuality, wine, and enchanting rhythm 
and imagery, from whom ’Abi Nuwas (d. 199/ 
813) was to derive a great deal of his art. But in 
both cases, language generally remained rather 
tame in its exploration of connections and 
relationships between aspects of experience, 
the world, and art. The message remained of 
supreme dominance. 

It was with the burgeoning of al-badi, with 
poets like Bassar ibn Burd, Muslim ibn al-Walid, 
?Aba Tammam, and others, that a genuine 
poetic revolution took shape. Al-badi* was not 
simply the beautiful, the invented, etc. but a 
genuine shift in paradigm in Arabic culture as a 
whole, a shift from the message to the code: the 
code suddenly began to be the focus of attention 
in poetry as well as in prose and fashion, food, 
architecture, music, and many other aspects 
of human existence. And language as such 
became the center of gravity, at times taking 
priority over experience or thought processes. 
Within this shift, the most important aspect 
of the evolution and transformation had less 
to do with grammar and syntax than with 
assigning language a totally new role: the role 
of embodying a new urban, cultured, refined 
sensibility. And it was “Aba Tammam who 
embodied this shift throughout his poetry but 
especially in images and lines like this: 


raqiqu hawasi I-bilmi law ’anna hilmahu // bi- 
kaffayka ma rayta fi >annabu burdu 

‘Thin and soft are the trails of his forbearance; 
if you hold his forbearance // in your palms, you 
will not doubt that it is woven of silk’ 


and this: 


matarun yadubu s-sabwu minhu wa-ba‘dahu // 
sabwun yakddu mina n-nadarati yumtiru 


‘Rain from which clarity dissolves, followed by // 
clarity that is so fresh it almost rains’ 


The Arabs used to describe hilm ‘forbearance’ 
in terms of heaviness, solidity, bulkiness, 
immobility, and "Aba Tammam knew that 
well; after all, he is the poet who compiled 
al-Hamdsa, one of the finest anthologies of 
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Arabic poetry ever compiled. But he advanced 
a new perception of hilm; bilm to him clearly 
embodied not heaviness and solidity but 
tenderness, silkiness of manner, as an urban, 
cultured, complex environment demanded its 
role to be. Thus, his mamdubh is ragiqu bawasi 
I-bilm; not only is bilm a concrete, material 
matter, not only does hilm have hawasi, but it 
is also thin and soft, so soft that if you hold it 
in your fingers you would be certain it is woven 
of silk. The whole culture has changed, and this 
change was embodied by a brilliant poet in just 
one metaphor. 

In the second line, this new sensibility is 
evident in the abolition of the binary opposition 
matar/sahw ‘rain/absence of rain’; no longer is 
the relation between these two felt or seen 
or conceived as an opposition. Much in pre- 
Islamic culture was deeply rooted in a sense 
of the oppositional nature of human existence 
and experience, and there was much in Islam 
to reinforce and deepen this type of sensibility; 
but to "Aba Tammam, binaries are now 
inherently connected; they are inwardly linked 
by an existential bond. Beauty, clarity, aesthetic 
values do not arise out of one phenomenon 
negating its opposite, but from the very innate 
procreational relationship that interlaces the 
two to each other. Each generates the other and 
is in turn generated by it, in a cyclical motion 
that represents a dialectical process rather than 
a process of one-way negation or affirmation. 

Language now was embodying culture in a 
new, transformed shape, in the process of its 
evolution. 


7. THE PHONETIC STRUCTURE OF 
VOCABULARY IN ARABIC 


Arabic poetry, perhaps more than any other 
force in the culture, has preserved the lucidity 
and purity of the language, first on the level of 
the structure of vocabulary, second on the level 
of its syntax and grammar. 

The first is due toa large extent to an extremely 
important feature of the structure of vocabulary 
and the rhythmic structure in poetry (~ meter). 
Exhaustive statistical analysis has revealed that 
the structure of the basic feet that al-Xalil 
identified as forming the basis for rhythmic 
formations in Arabic poetry is also that which 
forms the basis for the structure of vocabulary 
in the language, and that the rules which apply 
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to the former also apply to the latter, with only 
minor exceptions and modifications. What this 
rather vague formulation means is that the basic 
feet failun, faulun, mustaf‘ilun, mafa‘lun, 
failatun, mutafailun, mufda‘alatun comprise all 
the possible sequences of mutabarrik/sakin (or 
syllabic elements) which occur in Arabic poetry 
and in the morphology of vocabulary in the 
Arabic language itself. Significantly, the eighth 
foot in ‘arid, maf‘uldtu, is superfluous in this 
respect and has no independent presence in this 
form in any word in Arabic. It is striking that 
some prosodists after al-Xalil did not include 
it as one of the tafilat, and in the system 
proposed here for the rhythmic structure of 
Arabic, it has no existence. 

The seven feet can be organized into three 
groups: 


i. The failun group: failun, mustaf‘ilun, 
failatun 

ii. The falun group: fa‘ulun, mafaTlun 

iii. The mutafa group: mutafailun, mufa- 
‘alatun 


Al-Xalil, for important reasons, among which 
was the desire to keep his system a binary 
one, considered the mutafa group to be a 
combination of muta + fa (- -) and (- 0). 

Every individual Arabic word is structured 
on the model of one of these feet with one 
single modification: just as in poetry some of 
these feet can end with an additional (- o) 
or (fa) as it is called here, some words in 
Arabic can be structured or are structured in 
some cases in a manner that corresponds to 
one taf%la with an additional (fa). Thus, in 
poetry mustafilun can be: mustaf‘ilun + fa 
= mustafilatun, and mutafailun can become 
mutafdailatun. If fa‘ilun is extended, it becomes 
failatun, which is nothing new. If fa‘ilun is 
extended, it becomes mafa%lun, which again is 
nothing new. The mutafa group can be extended 
only into mutaffa = failatun or (- - - - 0). 

Al-Xalil brilliantly discovered also that Arabic 
poetry rarely accepts the mutaffa sequence and 
never goes beyond it to form, for instance, 
mutaffa = (- - - - - o). Similarly, the mustaf‘ilun 
group, while accepting an extension at the end 
of a (-o), cannot easily accept an extension at 
the beginning that will turn it into (-0-0-o- - 0). 

Quite naturally, but amazingly too, when 
the Rubai metrical form came into being in the 
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later part of the Abbasid age, the prosodists 
could not describe it properly as it really is 
and resorted to peculiar metrical structures 
to describe it. The reason is precisely that the 
Rubai begins with the unit (-o-o-o0- -o) which, 
as mentioned above, Arabic poetry could not 
accommodate, up to al-Xalil’s time at least. 

An examination of morphology and the 
numerous forms that ‘ilm as-sarf designates 
as the forms of words in Arabic reveals this 
amazing fact: the countless forms of > sarf 
are all comprehensively contained in the 
abstracted phonetic/morphological composition 
of the feet described above. For instance, 
istaqbala, istaqalla, intadama, ta‘abbada, 
tasdgala, ta‘arrad, marasa, ixdawdara have the 
following abstracted phonetic structures, which 
correspond with the taf ‘iat: 


-0-0- -O mustaf ilun 
-O- -0-0 failatun 
-0---0 mufta‘ilun 
--0--0o  fa%tlun 
--0--0 

--0-0 

-0--0 failun 
-0-0--0 mustafilun 


These are, in fact, the mufta‘ilun, mafaTlun, 
faulun, failun, mustaf‘ilun. Despite the fact 
that some of them are different as actual, derived 
-awzan of sarf, they are identical on the abstract 
phonetic level as units of sound, i.e. as metrical 
units. The entire body of the Arabic language 
is covered by the few units that we abstract as 
tafilat as-si‘r. This amazing quality of Arabic 
vocabulary is an instinctive key that allows us 
often enough to say reasonably quickly that a 
certain word is or is not Arabic. Dimugqrdatiyya 
cannot be Arabic, not because of anything to 
do with democracy as a concept and practice, 
but because the word itself does not fall within 
the scope of structuring the taf‘ilat of Arabic 
poetry. Dimugqratiyya is this: (- 0 - 00- o- o 
- 0), and Arabic does not accept any sequence 
that has five sabab xafif or fa without a break, 
especially if two sadkins occur in it next to each 
other. The maximum is four, as in mafulatun. 
Sarikatun, on the other hand, is an Arabic word 
because it has no more than four mutaharriks 
in a sequence (- - - - 0), and this is the maximum 
that is embodied in the rare taf‘ila, fa“ilatun. 
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Arabic poetry thus preserved the purity of 
structure and vocabulary of the language, the 
musicality, the rhythmic richness, and the 
lucidity, while prose, especially in the modern 
period, in the form of both journalistic and 
colloquial Arabic, corrupted these qualities of 
the language. The reason is that Arabic poetry 
throughout its history has had a remarkable 
sensitivity to the structure of individual words 
and has never — with very, very few exceptions — 
allowed imported words to be prominent. Even 
at the height of the ages of science, philosophy, 
religious debate, etc. in the Abbasid period and 
in the 20th century, poetry avoided and indeed 
resisted the use of such words (notwithstanding 
the fact that in very few intentionally composed 
lines, strange Persian words and phrases were 
used in poetry in the Abbasid period; none of 
them has, however, slipped into the main body 
of the language or poetry). Prose and spoken 
Arabic accepted them more readily and as a 
result have done much to blemish the eloquence 
inherent in the language. 


8. ‘UNGRAMMATICALNESS’ IN 
POETRY 


Under the heading of darurat as-sir, much 
was listed which can be examined from a 
different perspective, that of function within 
the overall structure of a poem, or at least a 
localized context. One of the best examples 
that may be referred to here does not involve 
a purely linguistic feature, but one related to 
thought processes. In a brilliant study of the 
> istidra gayr al-mufida lit. ‘metaphor that is 
not beneficial’, ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani looked 
at the use of the word masdafiruh to describe a 
human being, when it is in actual dictionary 
usage a description of the lips of a camel. This 
is a proper form of ‘ungrammaticalness’, but 
on the semantic level. He, however, rejected 
the view that it is ‘unuseful’ or devoid of 
significance, arguing that the poem was giving 
a negative image of a black man who was thick 
lipped. The poet used galidun masafiruh in 
order to connect the image of the man with that 
of a camel, thus presenting him as aesthetically 
more unpleasing than if he had said ‘thick of 
lips’. 

Two other instances of ungrammaticalness to 
be considered are the ?iqwa@’ in rhyming in two 
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examples, one pre-Islamic and one Abbasid, 
and the use of a singular verb to qualify a dual 
subject. 

The first case occurs in a poem by ‘Urwa 
ibn al-Ward, the leading poet of the sa‘alik of 
pre-Islamic Arabia. The rhyme in the poem is 
based on the phoneme /r/ in the genitive case: 
mu‘siri, muxtiri, mutanaddari, etc. Suddenly, 
the poem shifts to musabharu. ?Iqwda thus 
is rhythmic ungrammaticalness, or phonetic 
ungrammaticalness; it is the violation of a rule 
on the phonetic level. It is the opposite of a 
darura siviyya that is dictated by requirements 
of meter or rhyme, wherein a rule of grammar 
is violated in order to preserve the validity of 
meter or rhyme. 

Superficially, this is a case of poetic license 
or dartira Siriyya dictated by the rules of 
grammar at the expense of the requirements of 
phonetics (rhyme). Yet, ‘Urwa’s violation could 
be regarded as aesthetically thrilling. The poem 
is by a leading su‘l#k, a rejectionist, a violator 
of rules of the tribe and its values. In that 
violation of the tribal, communal requirements 
of the singularity of phonetic features of the 
rhyme of a poem, he embodies, within the 
linguistic structure and in his treatment of it, 
the very rejectionist attitude he practices on 
the level of actual behavior vis-a-vis the tribal, 
communal social order. 

The second case occurs in the poetry of Abu 
I-Hindi; once more it involves ?iqwd’, violating 
a rule of phonetic grammar, and once more 
may be considered aesthetically thrilling. The 
poem depicts the experience of wine drinking, 
the pleasure of drinking in the morning and 
continuing throughout the day. Rhymewise, it 
is based on the phoneme /b/ in the genitive case 
(with a kasra). In the last line, an image of the 
wine is given that depicts its color as red, then 
closes with an image of a chameleon jumping 
around unable to bear the burning heat of the 
noon sun. An animal turning around unsettled, 
tossing itself over, restless, shuffling, etc. The 
word used is a verb meaning turning over, 
yataqallabu. At that point the phonetic feature 
dominating the rhyming of the poem is literally 
turned over: from bi to bu, and from nouns to 
a verb in the imperfect. 

The third case comes from Abu Tammam. 


batta gadat wahdatuba wa-najaduba // fratayni fi 
xal% r-rabii tubaxtiru 
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‘Until its low lands and high lands became // two 
groups which in the garments of spring saunter’ 


This is a straightforward instance of dartra 
Si'riyya: a grammatical rule is violated to meet 
the demands of rhyme. Aesthetically, however, 
it is a supreme act of creativity. The entire poem 
is about the abolition of oppositions: seeing 
nature as a unified body in which winter and 
spring are not oppositional but interactive. The 
poet thus draws the entities gradually closer 
in each line of the poem until he gets to this 
point where he relates the two groups which 
perform the same act of sauntering. By not 
selecting the dual form, he has in fact reached 
the ultimate point of possibility in unifying the 
binary systems. They saunter as one body in 
unified colors wherein, in the following line, 
he drops any conjunction, saying, musfarratan 
mubmarratan, rather than musfarratan wa- 
mubmarratan, then saying fa-ka-’annaha. 


9. SYNTACTIC VIOLATIONS IN 
POETRY 


Although cases of genuine ungrammaticalness 
in actual poems that form the main body of 
pre-Islamic poetry are generally of a restricted 
and confined nature, there are instances where 
the poetic structure is violated in a substantial 
fashion on the syntactic level. Of these, one of 
the most significant is that of Tarafa ibn al- 
‘Abd, who, in a line of his Mu‘allaqa, splits the 
adjective from the noun it qualifies by a verb: 


wa-karri ?ida nada |-mudafu mubannaban // ka- 
sidi |-gada nabbahtahu |-mutawarridi 


‘And my rushing into attack when a guest calls 
for help // like a wolf out of the thickets you have 
provoked, darkish red’ 


The ‘natural’ linguistic string and word order 
here will be ka-sidi I-gada al-mutawwaridi 
wa-qad nabbahtahu. The violation, however, 
enhances the power of the verb nabbahtahu and 
the image of the provoked, fearsome lion darting 
out of his bushes. But cases of syntactic violation 
are normally much less acute. They often take 
the form of a certain mode of formulation 
which allows the possibility of relating one 
linguistic element, e.g. a single word, to more 
than one agent that precedes it. This generates 
a certain degree of ambiguity, which is often 
enriching on the semantic level. An example in 
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fact occurs in Tarafa’s line itself in the word 
mubannaban. Initially, mubannaban can be 
a hal of both agents, the ‘? of the speaking 
voice or the ‘he’ of the mudaf; on further 
contemplation, though, the second possibility 
can be dropped. Al-Jurjani lavishes great praise 
on some such expressions, as they reward the 
mind, after guiding it into different paths, with 
great pleasure when it eventually attains the 
more convincing and coherent meaning. Yet, if 
this process of violation is pushed to extreme 
degrees, the language structure can obstruct the 
process of understanding and at times render 
it impossible. Such cases are viewed negatively 
and are studied in some texts as instances of 
muazalat at-tarakib and considered to lack 
fasaha and the power of baydn ‘revelation, 
revealing’. Al-Jurjani, among others, devoted a 
great deal of energy to this issue. So did ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz (al-Qadi) al-Jurjani (d. 366/976), and 
al-Amidi (d. 631/1233), who devoted whole 
sections of his book al-Muwdzana to comparing 
the ways in which al-Buhturi and Aba Tammam 
behaved in their use of language. 

There were times, in the history of poetry, 
when violating the rules of grammar was an 
intentional act of an explicit nature. Most 
famous of such cases was the action taken 
by al-Farazdaq at a time of a burgeoning 
conflict between poets and grammarians, 
whose authority was just beginning to be felt 
and asserted. It is reported that the grammarian 
‘Abdallah al-Hadrami objected to a line of 
poetry by al-Farazdaq. Incensed by the audacity 
of the grammarian to correct him, being the 
great poet and pure Arab who grew up in 
the desert where Arabic came into being, al- 
Farazdaq vowed to satirize the grammarian in 
a line “that will remain forever on the tongues 
of grammarians”. And he honored his oath, 
because the line and the story behind it are still 
quoted today. 


fa-law ?anna ‘abdallahi mawla hajawtuhu // wa- 
lakinna ‘abdallahi mawla mawaliya 


‘A slave of a slave you are; you are not even 
worthy of being satirized’ 


The second mawadliya, of course, should have 
been, to be grammatically correct, mawalin. 
Intention or the lack of it, however, does 
not affect the aesthetic and expressive value 
of violations of grammar, syntax, or other 
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rules. And it is almost impossible in most cases 
to determine whether a violation is or is not 
intended by the poet. One such ambiguous 
act, but one that is among the most brilliant 
violations of language in the Arabic poetic 
tradition, is the act performed by the great, 
playful poet "Aba Nuwas (d. 199/813) in one of 
his finest wine poems, which opens with: 


da‘ ‘anka lawmi fa-inna I-lawma ?igr@u // wa- 
dawini bi-llati kanat hiya d-d@u 


‘Drop your chiding of me, your chiding is 
temptation // and cure me with that which was 
itself the ailment’ 


The very opening line of this poem, the one just 
quoted, creates an ambiguous situation within 
which a violation of grammar is one possibility. 
The phrase kanat hiya d-da@u should really 
be kanat hiya d-da’a, the last word being the 
xabar ‘predicate’ of kana. But there it is, used 
‘incorrectly’ by a man with enormous knowledge 
of Arabic. Grammarians had to look for some 
‘rational’ explanation that would render the 
sentence grammatically correct. Perhaps what 
they came up with is not convincing. But 
the magical act of violation, which is evident 
already in the first line (violating the moral 
value system and, at the same moment, violating 
the rules of the grammar of the language of that 
moral system) is still to come. "Aba Nuwas 
goes on to articulate his scorn for the traditions 
of Bedouin life, wherein the Arabs and their 
culture originated, and his preference for urban, 
affluent life in the city. He thinks of this in 
terms of an opposition between desert, tents, 
camels, sheep — the constituent elements of 
desert life — on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, pearls — the very symbol of affluence and 
civilized existence in which wine is produced, 
served, and enjoyed. Thus, he gives wine a 
proper name, without even hinting that he does 
that. He calls her (it?) Durra ‘Pearl’. He then 
constructs this brilliant line of poetry: 


basa li-durratin ?an tubna |-xiyamu laha // wa-an 
taruba ‘alayha | iblu wa-s-s@u 
‘God forbid that Durra should have tents built 


for her // or that it/she be passed by camels and 
sheep’ 


treating the word durra as a proper noun, a 
name of a real, human female. By doing so, 
the name becomes mamni‘ min as-sarf, i.e., 
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grammatically it cannot show an i (kasra) at the 
end in genitive (jarr), when governed by Ji-, but 
has to show an a (fatha) instead. 

But all of this is conjecture. The poem does 
not tell us any of this. So, how can we justify 
this conjecture? Because, one might argue, if 
durra is treated as a normal word, i.e. not as 
a proper name, the correct reading should be 
basa li-durratin ’an tubna I|-xiyamu laha, and 
metrically, this is wrong, and a poet like Abu 
Nuwas would not produce a line so metrically 
“ll! 

The alternative description of the line would 
be to say simply that we have here a violation 
of a grammatical rule, namely that durra did 
not behave correctly and has to be read with 
a fatha rather than the tanwin of kasr to 
maintain the metrical correctness of the line, 
and with no justification of this except to say 
that it is a dartira Si‘riyya ‘poetic necessity’. That 
would be sheer laziness and displays a lack of 
desire to explore subtleties of poetic language 
that lie beyond the visible and immediately 
perceptible. 


ro. POETIC IMAGERY 


The most exciting aspect of language in Arabic 
poetry is perhaps the language of poetic 
imagery in all its forms and types. Aristotle 
considered the ability to use metaphor well a 
sign of genius; accepting his criterion will place 
a huge number of poets throughout the history 
of Arabic poetry, from those who composed 
only a few lines to those who composed 
volumes of poetry comprising hundreds of 
pages, into the category of genius without 
any need for much debate. A certain bias, 
or in fact a misconception, in much Western 
critical theory holds the view that simile is the 
simpler form of constructing images, which 
relates to a primitive, undeveloped stage of 
human culture and which therefore dominates 
early literatures in the world including Greek 
poetry. According to this view, metaphor, 
the more sophisticated device, distinguishes 
later, complex stages of human culture and is 
therefore less common in early literatures of 
the world. Nothing can invalidate such bias, or 
correct such a misconception, more effectively 
than to look closely at simile and metaphor in 
pre-Islamic poetry and throughout the centuries 
of poetic activity in the Arab world. As early 
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as Imrw’ al-Qays, we find stunningly complex 
metaphors rising here and there in texts of 
genuine intellectual complexity; moreover, the 
predominance of simile itself is questionable. 
Though frequent in a number of the Mu‘allaqat, 
in many other poems simile is by no means 
the dominant form of creating imagery. Meta- 
phor plays as vital a role as simile in shaping 
the vision and creative process of much early 
poetry. The Quran, being a text deeply 
rooted within this cultural climate, abounds 
in metaphors of real complexity just as does 
poetry in the age of the Umayyads. By the 2nd 
century A.H., the use of complex metaphors 
and wildly inventive images was becoming a 
feature of a new sensibility. Al-badi° was a 
product of this intellectually and imaginatively, 
i.e. linguistically, complex climate of thought 
and imaginative conceptualization (> isti‘dra; 
—> majaz). 

It took a couple of centuries of contemplating 
poetry and designating certain of its features 
with specific terms before an inspired critic 
was able to formulate a theoretical framework 
for the identification and analysis of al-Badi 
as a comprehensive structure of poetic and 
linguistic devices. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 295/908) 
identified al-bad7 as consisting of five elements; 
the overall landscape of al-badi that these 
elements create is one in which the emphasis in 
poetic language shifts from the message to the 
code, to the linguistic, phonetic, and semantic 
relationships between signs within a line or 
a text. None of the elements, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
correctly argued, was novel; they all existed in 
pre-Islamic poetry, in various sayings, as well 
as in the Ouran, the Hadit, normal speech, 
and poetry before the Abbasid period. One 
exception was what he called al-madhab al- 
kalami, which he said did not exist in the 
Quran (see Abu Deeb 1994 for an explanation 
of why he made this exception). 


tr. THE ABBASID MODERNISTS 


This first revolution within the structure of 
poetic language was not restricted to poetry; it 
became in no time a feature of a whole cultural 
epoch. Language assumed a new status as a 
target in itself, in most of its aspects. And the 
maqama as a genre embodied this new status 
in a most powerful fashion. So did poetry. This 
continued right up to the modern era. Thus, 
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when Modernists talked about the centrality 
of language in poetry, about the crucial role of 
imagery, from metaphor to symbol, they were 
not breaking virgin territory at all, nor were 
they copying Western literary production. They 
were digging in familiar earth, plowing familiar 
fields but necessarily with a different emphasis 
on function and relation to the overall body 
of language in a poetic text. One thing they 
have definitely done, however, is to extend 
the imaginative space within which various 
phenomena in the world can be conceived 
as being related. And in this they were not 
inventing ex nibilo, nor imitating Western 
poetry: they were repositioning the Arabic 
poetic tradition and subverting the relationship 
between center and margins in it. They placed 
the Sufi imagination at the center and moved 
the accepted, celebrated body of thought to the 
margin. And the Sufis were the very visionaries 
who had invented the language of irrational, 
illogical interlacing and the notion of the 
unified nature of the universe and abolished 
the barriers between man and God, as well as 
between the constituents of the world they had 
created. An-Niffart became Adonis’s model, 
not only intellectually but even as a structure of 
linguistic formulations. His prose was declared 
to be supreme poetry and has come to play 
a hugely inspirational role in the rise of the 
prose poem and the transformation of the 
language and structure of Arabic poetry. A 
similar role was played by Ibn ‘Arabi, especially 
in his mystical treatment of language and his 
conception of the imagination. Al-Hallaj, 
though more as a sacrificial hero than a maker 
of discourse, received no less attention. 

The Modernists, however, shifted the emphasis 
from the phonetic aspect of the language of 
poetry to its conceptual, basically semantic, 
aspect. The least frequent element in Modernist 
poetry of the five elements identified by Ibn al- 
Muttazz, is jinds > ‘paronomasia’, and the most 
frequent is the complex, far-fetched metaphor, 
followed by ’itbdq ‘antithesis’. The intellectual 
element lying at the heart of the process Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz called al-madhab al-kalami forms 
a natural constituent of Modernist poetry and 
has become far more decisive from the 1990s 
onward, especially in the poéme en prose. The use 
of this phenomenon could be called the poetry 
of fatla ‘twist’, which tends to form the last 
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line or two of a poem functioning more like 
a ‘capping’ of the text in a manner similar to 
what Shakespeare is thought to have done in 
many of his sonnets. 


iz. THE CONTEMPORARY 
MODERNIST MOVEMENT 


While the Abbasid Modernists did their work 
without much theoretical debate or theorizing 
about language in poetry, the Modernists 
of the contemporary era have done a great 
deal of talking about language in poetry and 
language in culture. The slogan propagated 
by many pioneers in this period, tafjir al-luga 
‘exploding language’, has gained great currency 
and has had an immense impact on the younger 
generation of poets. Part of the very ideology 
of the Modernists has been that language is 
the great bearer and carrier of traditions in 
Arab life. Therefore, the most important task 
in challenging and changing these traditions 
has to be the rejection of the language of those 
traditions and the invention of a new language 
for a new age. The nucleus of this notion 
emerged in a famous essay by Jubran Khalil 
Jubran (d. 1913), back in the early part of the 
zoth century, lakum lugatukum wa-li lugati 
‘you have your language, and I have mine’. In 
another essay, Jubran connected the future of 
Arab life, language, and culture to the future of 
the language itself and to the fate of the creative 
impulse in Arab life. With time, language has 
become a central ideological as well as aesthetic 
issue within the actual written poetic text, not 
only within critical discourse. According to Abu 
Deeb (1994), the so-called Arab revolutionary 
movements in the 2oth century failed because 
they never had the courage to face and challenge 
two major constituents of life and culture: the 
Arabic language and religion, mainly Islam. 
He also shows that language is a fundamental 
formative element of what he calls the badati 
(roughly, ‘modernist’) consciousness, becoming 
not solely a medium of expression but an 
active agent in the poetic process itself within 
the individual text. Phrases like “My language 
writes me, my blood reads me” etc. are very 
common, and the idea of culture being a text 
or the body being a text has become very 
popular. The terminology and linguistic idiom 
of writing, reading, textuality, deciphering, 
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codes, signifiers, signs, signifieds, significance, 
etc. are very much part of the jargon and 
surface of poetic texts in the modern age. 

Yet, ironically perhaps, the Modernist poetic 
tradition is almost free of ungrammaticalness 
on the level of single grammatical elements. 
Dartrat as-sir seems to be something of the 
past, and poetry now is much more pure and 
conforming to grammatical rules than ever 
before. This is true of the main corpus of 
poetry, but it has been a major complaint in 
modern critical discourse that the poetry of 
the younger generations throughout the Arab 
world displays a shocking lack of knowledge of 
Arabic grammar. Many linguistic occurrences in 
today’s poetry are simply considered ‘mistakes’, 
and are not studied even as poetic necessities. 
The other side of this coin is that poetry 
is much more adventurous and violative on 
every other level from prosody, rhyme, and 
metaphorical language to the overall structuring 
of a poetic text. Freedom appears to be a 
complex process and to drive people in very 
different, often contradictory, directions. There 
is almost an inversion of the classical tradition: 
ungrammaticalness on the level of grammar 
vs. ungrammaticalness on the level of imagery 
and semantic coherence. The modern (with 
few exceptions) is much more adventurous 
with semantics and imagery, and less so with 
grammar; the ancients and old Modernists were 
more adventurous with grammar and less so 
with semantics and imagery. 

Within the Modernist movement, a great range 
of manners of handling the established patterns 
of Arabic syntax have emerged. In general 
terms, there is a far greater degree of freedom 
from the dictates of syntactic rules, but at the 
same time there is a much more conservative 
spirit that abides by many of the established 
norms. Phenomena such as starting a sentence 
with a bal, or tamyiz, or another one of the 
mafa7l, have become common, the qualifying 
verb coming much further along the linguistic 
string. At times, the gap between the surface 
structure and the deep structure of a sentence 
is untraditionally wide. And a number of texts 
by Adonis and other poets explore possibilities 
of structuring never attempted before. This is 
especially evident in long texts of prose poetry 
or poetry using classical meters in modified 
forms. In “This is my Name”, for instance, 
in a string of words 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Io, 
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numbers 3 and 4 can be read as a part of 
I 234 5 orasa part of 3 4 5 67, as can 8 and 
9. This ambiguity is intensified in some texts 
which do away with most punctuation marks 
and allow the text to flow almost as texts do 
in manuscripts of Arabic prose of the classical 
age. It all appears to be, in addition to having 
aesthetic and artistic aims, a manifestation of 
the desire to tear apart the language of the 
tradition and invent a new language for a 
modern sensibility. One interesting aspect of 
this same process seems to be the growing 
tendency to use words that possess strong 
audible or visual properties and distribute them 
on the page in a manner that reveals these 
salient properties, often imbuing the poem 
with a strong onomatopoetic character or a 
touch of the qualities of sculpture or visual 
representation of space. Combined with other 
attributes of poetic language in the modern 
period (such as tone, suggestiveness, the shift 
in many texts from the voice of the first person 
to the second, the language of symbolism and 
the use of words and combination of words 
in a totally fresh, unconventional fashion), 
such tendencies generate the feeling that the 
continuity of the Arabic poetic tradition has 
been disrupted and a rupture has occurred 
that almost completely severs the umbilical 
cord between the past fourteen hundred years 
and the last fifty years. Needless to say, this is 
not true across the board, for the language of 
Arabic poetry in many circles and across vast 
spaces has not dramatically changed from the 
way it has been since the Abbasid age. 


13. THE COHERENCE OF THE 
IMAGE 


One could perhaps formulate the law, or implicit 
rule, in accordance with which the nature of 
poetic imagery has evolved, changed, been 
transformed and revolutionized in terms of a 
gap or distance of tension, as Abu Deeb (1979) 
calls it. The notion of ‘gap’ can be expressed 
in different terms. In a statement relating A to 
B, whether through similarity or contradiction 
or any other relations, a gap between A and 
B exists. In order for the statement to have 
validity, the coherence of the statement must 
be established. From “a night like the waves 
of the sea”, by Imrw’ al-Qays, to the “black 
snow” by Rimbaud, or “green perfumes like 
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the flesh of young children” by Baudelaire, 
coherence can be established with reference 
to a wide variety of things. There are times, 
however, when coherence eludes us. Future 
generations may or my not be able to establish 
(or discover) it. Alternatively, the statement can 
remain incoherent for an indefinable time or 
even for ever. At times, the incoherence of the 
statement can itself be the functional element 
in the text, incoherence thus being a source of 
coherence on a higher level of existence. 

In these terms, it can be said that the 
coherence of the image in ancient Arabic poetry 
was generally evident or possible to establish 
with reference to the immediate linguistic and 
imaginative context that can be one line, two, 
or, in some extended similes, ten or more. The 
historical curve of Arabic poetry shows that as 
from the Abbasid period, the coherence of the 
image cannot be established only with reference 
to the immediate context but needs to be placed 
in a wider context within the text itself or, at 
times, outside it. In modern poetry, the latter 
situation has almost become the norm, rather 
than the exception: a coherent image cannot be 
established except with reference to the widest 
possible context of the text, the entire oeuvre 
of the poet, or even the entire cultural context 
and beyond. Sometimes, even that does not 
help us to see/feel/recognize a coherent image 
or statement. 

From the pre-Islamic era to the appearance 
of al-badi‘ as a total structure, the gap between 
the two constituents of the image was generally 
narrow and conceivable or perceptible in 
logical, real, or intellectual terms. Al-badi‘ 
witnessed the first revolution that widened the 
gap and intensified the tension at times to a 
breaking point. Al’Amidi, who in the 4th 
century A.H. formulated the traditional criteria 
for this aspect of Arabic poetry, especially for 
metaphorical language, screamed in despair at 
some of Abu Tammam’s metaphors and, on 
one occasion at least, accused him of madness. 
‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani glorified images that 
were based on discovering similarity between 
widely dissimilar objects or entities, considering 
the most beautiful metaphors to be those that 
represent Siddat rtilaf fi Siddat ixtilaf ‘intense 
connectedness in intense difference’. The modern 
age witnessed a return to classical models in the 
early stage, in the work of poets like Ahmad 
Shawgi (1868-1932) and Hafiz Ibrahim (1872- 
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1932), before the semi-Romantic impulse began 
to widen the gap again. The Modernist move- 
ment has produced a metaphorical language 
of immense complexity in which the gap, the 
distance of tension, approaches a surrealist and 
at times postsurrealist level. Adonis, Unsi al- 
Hajj (b. 1937), Muhammad al-Maghut (193 4- 
2006), Qasim Haddad (b. 1948), Mahmud 
Darwish (1941-2008), Khalil Hawi (1919- 
1982), Shawqi Abi Shaqra (b. 1935), Kamal 
Abu-Deeb, Salim Barakat (b. 1951), Walid 
Khazendar (b. 1950), and many others have 
all shown special fondness for this type of 
imaginative construction. The younger 
generation writing today, in its finest examples, 
partakes of this new trend and pushes the 
gap to a point beyond breaking, a point at 
which similarity, links, connections, bonds are 
simply impossible to discern, detect, or even 
perceive or visualize. It is a point wherein 
the absence of signification replaces the older 
model in which signification, of various degrees 
of hiddenness and clarity, was still attainable at 
one point or another of the process of reception. 
However, within the corpus produced by the 
younger generation, something of a return to 
simpler, almost classical narrowness of the gap 
between the constituents of the image is also 
observable. 

Finally, it is worth noting that within this 
Modernist corpus, two distinct directions have 
been taken in relation to the nature of poetic 
language and its relation to the language of 
daily life. One current of thought aspires to 
approximate the language of poetry, from its 
vocabulary to its syntax and rhythm, to the 
language used in daily life or to language 
written for general purposes in the Arab world; 
another has sought to purify language and distil 
it to a point beyond the mendacity of current 
usage, familiarity, and prosaic qualities. Each 
represents not only an artistic and aesthetic 
choice but fundamentally a political and 
ideological one as well. The conflict between 
these two powerful trends continues today, 
with the balance so far tilting in favor of the 
second of them. But the first has been gradually 
gaining ground especially in the poetry of the 
very young generation and particularly in prose 
poetry written by young women. And as this 
seems to be the age of women, the map of the 
future of language in Arabic poetry appears to 
have been charted already. 
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14. CONCLUSION 


Throughout its history, the language of Arabic 
poetry has been intense, often dramatic and 
highly sensuous, as evident in particular in the 
humanization and animation of the natural, 
nonhuman world as well as abstract concepts 
and notions. Concreteness of vocabulary was 
prominent in pre-Islamic poetry, notwith- 
standing the presence of a strong element of 
abstract, nonconcrete features in the poetry of 
contemplation and hbikam ‘aphorisms’ that we 
encounter in many major poems. Gradually, 
this abstracted, intellectual aspect began to 
flourish and, at times, came to be the hallmark 
of the work of certain poets (e.g. al-Mutanabbi 
and Abia |“Ala al- Ma‘arri). In one variety of it, 
it became far too abstract and cerebral, lacking 
both concreteness and a feel of real, individual 
experience, as well as emotional intensity, 
especially in poems written to illustrate a certain 
view of the world or a religious doctrine. Sufi 
poetry at its worst was of this type, but in many 
instances it was poetry of experience of the 
highest order. In modern poetry, this feature 
of cerebrality has faded away, and a different 
manifestation of intellectualism has flourished 
in its place: highly contemplative, intellectually 
sophisticated, confessional poetry, often mixed 
with a Sufi touch and vocabulary, as in many 
poems by Yusuf al-Khal (1917-1987), Salah 
‘Abd al-Sabur (1931-1981), Adonis, Tawfiq 
Sayigh (1923-1971), and Samir al-Sayigh. 

Furthermore, the language of Arabic poetry 
has always been a language of strong patterning, 
in various ways of creating patterns, such as 
parallelism, repetition, and symmetry. But in 
one of its forms, patterning is a most distinctive 
feature in the very prosodic and rhyming 
requirements of poetry in its most widely 
accepted definition. 

In the latter form, this reached its climax 
in the poetry of ’Aba [Ala al-Ma‘arri (d. 
449/1057), especially in his Luzumiyydt: 
Luzum mda la yalzam ‘The imperativeness of 
the nonimperative’, which is a virtuoso display 
of the incredible linguistic flair al-Ma‘arri 
had. In modern poetry in general, there has 
been a tendency to avoid most aspects of the 
poetic ‘craft’ which reveal a conscious sense of 
craftsmanship, of making poems, rather than 
just writing them or allowing them to flow, just 
as there has been a strong desire to be freer of 
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most preconditions and requirements of the 
Art. This has climaxed in present-day prose 
poetry in much of whose instances we have 
the nearest thing we get to what is actually 
prosaic prose, which has very little to do with 
the language of poetry either in its classical or 
most modern definitions. 
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Sicily 

The geographical location of Sicily in the central 
Mediterranean, between the mainland areas 
now referred to as Italy and Tunisia, largely 
determined the complex linguistic history of the 
island in the ancient and Medieval periods. Thus, 
for most of the Classical and early Medieval 
periods (ca. 835 B.C.E.-535 C.E.), dialects of 
Greek and Latin came to predominate over 
the miscellany of tongues used by a range of 
indigenous and immigrant peoples. In addition, 
Neo-Punic was also attested but to a much 
lesser extent, and only in the west of the island. 
Nonetheless, the Romano-African author 
Apuleius could still speak of the Siculi trilingues 
in the mid-2nd century C.E., a reference to 
multilingualism that was picked up again a 
millennium later. However, on the eve of the 
Arab-Muslim invasion from Aghlabid Ifriqiya 
that precipitated the disintegration of Byzantine 
rule (535-827 C.E.), forms of Sicilian Greek 
are thought to have been the island’s main 
language, although the extent to which Latinate 
dialects had continued to coexist remains a 
matter of debate. 

The subsequent Muslim conquest and settle- 
ment not only introduced Islam as the main 
religion but with it Arabic as the island’s 
prestigious new lingua franca. These factors 
strongly determined the direction of accul- 
turation for both the indigenous and immigrant 
population as a colony of Ifriqiya under Arab- 
Islamic rule (827-ca. 1072 C.E.). During this 
period, the Byzantine Greek church in Sicily 
came close to total collapse, yet there remained 
strong concentrations of Christian influence in 
the mixed communities of the island’s north- 
eastern corner, and to some degree this is 
borne out by the mottled distribution of 
Arabic and Greek toponymy. Although there 
is little reason to doubt the Arabic sources’ 
claim that most people converted to Islam, 
the remaining Christian communities, whose 
strong religious identity was bound up with the 
Greek language of their liturgy, intermittently 
provided stiff resistance throughout the two 
centuries of Muslim rule. Consequently, by the 
end of the Islamic period, many of these Sicilian 
Christians were likely to have succumbed to 
varying degrees of Arabic-Greek bilingualism, 
while the majority of the island’s population 
was Arabic speaking and Muslim. The main 
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urban environments, which were probably sub- 
ject to substantial repopulation, quickly appear 
to have assumed an Arab-Islamic character, 
with political and cultural life being heavily 
concentrated in the island’s largest town, 
Palermo. In contrast, sketchy evidence suggests 
that inland rural areas underwent much slower 
processes of social, religious, and linguistic 
assimilation. A small number of short-lived colo- 
nies were established on the south Italian 
mainland and possibly in Sardinia, too, while 
the peripheral southerly islands of Pantelleria 
and > Malta were repopulated with Arabic 
speakers, whose dialects would persist beyond 
those of the Sicilians. Whether these islands 
were populated from Sicily or North Africa or 
both is unknown, and many of the arguments 
designed to describe the relationship between 
Sicilian Arabic and Medieval > Maltese have 
proved difficult to establish with certainty. 

If Berber dialects managed to survive at all in 
the crowded and competitive language situation 
of fiercely anti-Berber Sicily, their impact has 
left barely the faintest trace in Sicilian Arabic, 
and no convincing examples can be found in 
later Romance-based Sicilian dialects. A small 
amount of Sicilian toponymy reflects Berber 
tribal names. 

The Norman period (ca. to61-ca. 1194) wit- 
nessed the chaotic end to Muslim dynastic rule, 
the introduction of the Latin church, and a wide 
range of colonists from the European mainland. 
A new ruling elite began to emerge which 
increasingly included ‘Latin’ Christians who 
were not native to the island, as well as some 
Muslims, converts, and multilingual Christian 
administrators. In addition, overwhelming num- 
bers of settlers were attracted from the Italian 
mainland, particularly from the northern 
regions covered by modern Piedmont, Liguria, 
and Lombardy. Thus, to a large extent, the 
introduction of Arabic-speaking elites and 
colonists along with the socioreligious and 
linguistic assimilation toward Arab-Islamic 
norms that had been brought by the Muslim 
conquests were reversed in the Norman 
period. 

Arabic was said by independent Medieval 
Arabic sources (Ibn Said al-Magribi and Ibn 
Jubayr) to be known by the Norman kings 
and was prominent as the principal working 
language of the royal palaces and fiscal ad- 
ministration. Nonetheless, in the light of a 
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deteriorating politico-religious situation around 
the island from the 1160s, the association of 
Arabic with Islam was viewed negatively by the 
recent settlers and insurgent landholding classes 
whose miscellaneous Italo- and Gallo-Romance 
dialects unambiguously identified them as 
adherents of the Latin church. As such, the 
prestige of Arabic as one of the royally adopted 
languages of inscriptions, coinage, and chancery 
documents cannot always be reconciled with its 
decline outside the palaces. Similarly, Frederick 
II’s (d. 1250) harsh repression of the Sicilian 
Muslims did nothing to reduce his eclectic use 
of Oriental imports that consciously echoed his 
Norman predecessors in Palermo. 

The survival of a few Arabic terms in later 
Sicilian dialects (e.g. cajitu ‘local leader’ < 
q@id; taibbu ‘a fine wine’ < tayyib ‘good’; 
defetari ‘record books’ < dafatir; saia ‘water- 
irrigation channel’ < sdgiya) suggests a degree 
of transitory Romance-Arabic bilingualism in 
some quarters. However, given the relatively 
brief (ca. 1100-ca. 1250), antagonistic, and 
privileged presence of Romance-speaking Chris- 
tian settlers in areas where the low-prestige 
language of the Muslims was also used, forms 
of Latin-Arabic bilingualism were short-lived 
by comparison with the much longer history 
of Greek-Arabic social intermingling, religious 
conversion, acculturation, and bilingualism on 
the island (ca. 850-ca. 1250). When Muslims 
were assimilated into Christian communities 
during the 12th and 13th centuries, the evidence 
points to absorption principally by their old 
bilingual Greek neighbors, rather than by the 
immigrant, nonindigenous ‘Latin’ communities. 
For their part, under renewed Christian rule of 
the Norman period, the bilingual Arabic-Greek 
Christians are thought to have increasingly 
resorted back to Greek dialects, which were 
becoming ever more Italo-Greek in nature. 
However, many of the finer details of this 
period’s complex socioreligious history that 
underpin considerations about the wider lan- 
guage situation cannot be established with 
certainty, and were evidently subject to many 
local variations. 

It is clear that even prior to the year 1100 
many Muslims who could afford to had quickly 
abandoned the island for the safety of North 
Africa, al-Andalus, or Egypt. In doing so, the 
island’s intellectual output in Arabic collapsed, 
with al-Idrisi and Ibn Qalaqis the most notable 
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(but nonnative) authors of the Norman period. 
The island’s remaining Muslims became ever 
more concentrated in the regions toward 
the southwest of the island. A long series of 
Muslim revolts began in 1189 and ended with 
large-scale deportations to the colony of Lucera 
on the Italian mainland during the 1220s and 
1240s under Frederick II. The rapid decline 
of Arabic on the island from the end of the 
t2th century was thus accelerated even further 
during the 13th. Arabic continued to be used 
in the large Lucera colony until its dissolution 
in 1300, while forms of Judeo-Arabic persisted 
on the island until the expulsion of the Jews 
at the end of the 15th century (Rocco 1995). 
Apart from the Jews, it is doubtful whether 
the remaining population of Arabic speakers, 
which now consisted of increasingly exiguous 
numbers of bilingual Christians and converts 
from Islam, could have reproduced themselves 
for very long as Arabic-speaking communities 
on Sicily much beyond ca. 1250. 

Along with al-Andalus, the multilingual 
environment of Sicily provided a medium of 
transmission for a relatively small amount 
of Arabic vocabulary into various modern 
European languages. In almost all cases, these 
consist of nouns, and most are derived from the 
fields of commerce, technology, and material 
culture. Although later Medieval and modern 
Sicilian dialects are distinguished from other 
Italian dialects by the presence of Arabic inter- 
ferences and loanwords, those elements are 
both slight and superficial, the language having 
been effectively obliterated by events of the 
13th century. Most Arabic loanwords in Italo- 
Romance dialects of the later Medieval period 
are nouns that relate to the fields of daily 
life activities, commerce, flora, fauna, farming, 
fishing, and physical geography (Pellegrini 
1972; Caracausi 1983). There are relatively 
very few adjectives or adverbial expressions, 
and it might be noted that lexical items in 
Italian dialects that derive from Arabic are sig- 
nificantly increased by inclusion of the excep- 
tional dialect of the remote island of Pantelleria. 
The likelihood that some Arabic interferences 
and/or loanwords might have been introduced 
by migrants from the Spanish peninsula while 
Sicily was under Spanish rule for 400 years until 
1713 compounds the problem of describing 
the relationship between Andalusi and Sici- 
lian Arabic. Indeed, the same problem of 
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interference from the Iberian Peninsula cannot 
be excluded from the study of Sicilian surnames 
derived from Arabic. Nor can one exclude the 
largely undocumented transmission of Arabic 
terms into Italianate dialects from the seventy 
thousand Italian, mainly Sicilian, workers who 
were living and working in Tunisia by the 
1880s (where there was also a strong Maltese 
presence), or from soldiers serving in North 
Africa during the Second World War. Toward 
the end of the 2oth century, a few thousand 
migrant workers from Tunisia have come to 
live and work mainly around the southern 
Sicilian ports, but they have had a negligible 
impact on the island’s main dialects to date. 

In spite of its obvious interest, the study of 
Medieval Sicilian Arabic is still in its infancy. 
Scholarly pioneering efforts have now recorded 
and classified nonspeculative examples of Arabic 
elements in later Sicilian dialects, and these have 
been accompanied by works seeking to outline 
the phonetic features of Sicilian Arabic and 
highlight resemblances to Maltese and Andalusi 
Arabic. Attention is now refocusing on the com- 
plex underlying problems of methodology and 
the need to establish reliable readings from the 
source material, as well as a reexamination of 
the wider language situation and the particular 
contexts in which the linguistic evidence occurs. 
As such, the perception of the limits and pos- 
sibilities surrounding these issues is likely to 
undergo continuing revision. 

Of written material containing some element 
of Arabic, excluding those merely appended with 
Arabic signatures or witness lists, there are 33 
extant royal diwdani and 22 private documents 
(Cusa; Johns 2002:301-325). These date from 
between 1095 and 1242, with the majority 
issued between 1133 and 1183. A few exist in 
fragmentary form, but almost all are in legible 
condition, being written mainly on durable 
and high-quality parchment. They consist of 
endowment charters, privileges, donations, 
decrees, writs, a draft loan agreement, deeds 
of sale and purchase, various letters patent 
(one of which is in Judaeo-Arabic), inquest 
proceedings, and sometimes long descriptions 
of boundaries (jara@id al-hudid) and lists of 
men (jara@id ar-rijal) who lived on crown lands. 
Most of the jar@id were bilingual (Arabic- 
Greek), although one significant and extensive 
boundary definition was composed in Arabic 
and Latin. In many cases of bilingual documents, 
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the Greek or Latin had been translated or 
transcribed from the Arabic. The vast majority 
are available for consultation in state, regional, 
and church archives in Sicily, although a handful 
of important Arabic documents are located in 
the Archivo de Casa Ducal de Medinaceli in 
Toledo, where their availability is restricted. 
Almost all the Arabic charter material currently 
located in Sicily was published between 1868 
and 1882 (Cusa, Diplomi). This edition, which 
was reprinted in 1982 without additions or 
corrections, contains neither proper indices nor 
translations. Moreover, it is well known to be 
riddled with errors that continue to undermine 
the reliability of attempts at investigating Sicilian 
Arabic from a detailed linguistic perspective. 
International projects are now underway to 
produce modern critical editions of all the 
material. 

The Biblioteca arabo-sicula (BAS) contains 
extracts of most Medieval authors who have 
written about Sicily in Arabic. Very few of 
these authors were native to the island, and 
their contribution is to our understanding of 
Sicily’s history, geography, and poetry rather 
than its language. There is no extant Sicilian 
Arabic poetry in colloquial form equivalent to 
the Andalusi zajal. A collection of the Arabic 
inscriptions of Sicily was originally recorded by 
Michele Amari (Le epigrafi arabiche). 

A single source of lahn al-‘amma ‘mistakes of 
the common people’ literature survives for Sicily, 
written by Ibn Makki, who emigrated from the 
island in the second half of the 11th century. 
While his comments on the speech errors of the 
‘amma and xdssa are ultimately inconclusive, 
he makes some intriguing observations relating 
to morphology, hypercorrections, and gender 
switching (Agils 1996:123-157). However, the 
force of these observations remains open to 
interpretation. 

Many deviations from Classical Arabic norms 
that are found in Sicilian Arabic are quite 
usual for the loose scribal conventions found 
in Medieval Arabic administrative texts. Not 
uncommon examples of Sicilian Middle Arabic 
include inconsistent use of the relative adjective, 
the dual form, avoidance of double ?iddfa, 
and a tendency toward analytic possessive 
constructions (Agits 1996:401-403). A very 
commonly attested characteristic of Sicilian 
Arabic was the use of noun duplication to 
indicate extent, e.g. at-tarigq at-tarig ‘right along 
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the road’. The origin of this construction may 
be Greek, and finds parallels in contemporary 
Sicilian Latin as well as modern Sicilian 
dialects. 

Given the large-scale immigration into Sicily 
during the Arab-Islamic period, one might 
reasonably expect that Sicilian Arabic would be 
related to whatever Arabic dialects were spoken 
in Aghlabid and Fatimid Ifriqiya, particularly in 
the coastal towns from where most settlers seem 
to have originated. However, linguistic evidence 
to corroborate this is minimal, conspicuous 
examples being k.nisya for kanisa, zawj ‘two’, 
and m.ta ‘belonging to’ (Sgroi 1986). Several 
variants of the Maghribi form bi-z-zaf ‘in 
excess, much’ are attested in Sicilian dialect 
but significantly not before the 16th century. It 
should also be pointed out that neither Medieval 
documents nor later dialects offer any evidence 
of Maghribi aspectual markers or rst person 
verb forms in Sicilian Arabic. Occasionally, 
there is found some > magribi pointing in 
both royal and private documents, although 
this may merely indicate the provenance of a 
particular scribe. Moreover, since the fiscal 
administration (Arabic diwdn) of the Normans 
came to be based on the offices of Fatimid 
Cairo, it is not inconceivable that some of the 
scribes who worked in Sicily were from Egypt. 
One might note, for example, in a boundary 
description of crown lands, the use of babri and 
qgibli to indicate ‘north’ and ‘south’. Not only is 
this usage particularly associated with Egypt, 
but one also wonders whether bahri could 
ever have been in vernacular use on an island 
where every direction is necessarily ‘seaward’ 
(De Simone 1986:483-484). The possibility 
that non-Sicilian scribes were employed in the 
Norman Sicilian diwdn thus poses a threat to 
wider linguistic and diplomatic comparisons. 

The exceptional importance of the Arabic 
material in Sicily lies in the fact that many 
documents are bilingual, and Arabic-Greek 
documents in particular offer the most 
reliable opportunity to reconstruct aspects of 
Sicilian Arabic phonology (De Simone 1979). 
For example, the letters ’alif and fatha were 
consistently rendered in Greek with epsilon 
(rather than alpha), suggesting the strong 
presence of *imdala (fronting of a) in Sicilian 
Arabic. In addition, the Greek transcriptions of 
Arabic vowels suggest the inhibition of ’imdla 
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in the environment of the emphatic consonants. 
Evidence for tafxim (velarization) is also com- 
mon, and there is some suggestion that nasal- 
ization may have been a common feature of 
the island’s main r2th-century dialects. For 
example, we find Sicilian Arabic injdsa ‘a 
pear orchard’ for Classical Arabic ’ijjdsa, and 
bajjam > yoyyéuns ‘a barber’, from which the 
modern Sicilian surname ‘Cangemi’ is derived. 
Similarly, although the Arabic letter da’ is 
sometimes found represented by a Greek delta, 
rather than a zeta, this type of observation 
begs questions about the phonology of Sicilian 
Greek, orthographic consistency, and the route 
of transmission of Sicilian Arabic elements. 
Evidence that might have provided a means 
to reconstruct Sicilian Arabic stress patterns 
by noting where the corresponding accent was 
marked in Greek transliterations has proved 
inconsistent to date. 

Sicilian Arabic is distinguished by a small 
number of loanwords and interferences from 
South Italian Greek dialects (Caracausi 1990) 
and Gallo-Romance (Varvaro 1981:196-204). 
According to some researchers, hybrid forms 
with Arabic and Romance elements attested 
in later Romance-based Sicilian dialect are 
evidence that Sicilian Arabic underwent varying 
degrees of pidginization and creolization of 
a type which parallel linguistic developments 
in Maltese (Agits 1996). It should be noted, 
however, that the vast majority of examples of 
this hybrid type are attested in later Romance- 
based Sicilian dialects or Sicilian Greek, and 
there are doubts about the reliability and validity 
of arguments that seek to infer the nature 
of Sicilian Arabic anachronistically from non- 
Arabic dialects of later periods. Recent works 
have raised concerns over the linguistic status of 
many of these hybrid forms since they are often 
attested in translations and transumpts written 
by scribes with a strong tendency toward code- 
switching and whose loose concepts of how 
to write the words of one language in another 
often included a capricious blend of translation 
and transliteration (Metcalfe 2001). This has 
undoubtedly cast a veil over the evidence and, 
as such, the wider implications of Romance 
and/or Greek elements attested in Sicilian Ara- 
bic itself, e.g. al-kh.nzari ‘pig farmer’ (< xinzir + 
Romance -ari(us)), remain as intriguing as they 
are uncertain. 
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The term sifa lit. ‘feature, attribute, property’, 
from the root w-s-f ‘to describe’, belongs 
to the earliest stock of Arabic grammatical 
terminology. In later grammar, its meaning 
became more or less fixed for a category of words 
corresponding to the adjective and the attribute 
in the Greco-Latin tradition, but originally it 
was used for a variety of meanings. 

The term sifa is one of a functional pair 
sifalmawsuf, which is analogous in meaning to 
the terminological pairs musnad/musnad ’ilayhi 
(> *isndd) and muxbar bihilmuxbar ‘anhu (> 
xabar), as al-Farabi (d. 339/950; °Alfad 57) 
explains. Within the Aristotelian tradition in 
Arabic philosophy, the verb as the predicate par 
excellence was defined as a sifa gayr mawsif, a 
predicate of which nothing can be predicated 
(e.g. Zajjaji, Idah 53; cf. Farabi, “Alfad 57; 
Xwarizmi, Mafatih 142.1 1ff.; Gazzali, Mibakk 
23.28). According to al-Gazzali (d. 505/1111), 
sifalmawsuf was the preferred terminology 
for ‘subject/predicate’ in theological treatises. 
The concept of the verb’s function as that of 
a predicate is not very compatible with the 
mainstream of Arabic grammar, however, and in 
the grammatical tradition, sifa is predominantly 
used for an attribute rather than a predicate. 

In Stbawayhi’s Kitab, the term sifa is by far 
the most frequent term for adjectives or attri- 
butes (450 times; Troupeau 1976:215, who 
distinguishes between 296 times ‘qualité’ and 
154 times ‘qualification’); it is a synonym of the 
less frequently used na‘t (59 times; Troupeau 
1976:203). The latter was known in the later 
tradition as a typically Kufan term (although it 
remained in use as a synonym for sifa; Carter 
1981:239, n. 11.0), and it is indeed the pre- 
ferred term for ‘attribute’ in al-Farra”s Ma‘ani 
l-Qur’dn, where sifa is used infrequently in this 
sense (Kinberg 1996:914-918). The use of na‘t 
by the Kufan grammarians tallies with its use 
in the sense of ‘adjective’ in the early exegetical 
writings (Versteegh 1993:108), which in other 
terms as well exhibit a decidedly Kufan slant. 
In these writings, sifa is not unknown, but 
it usually has a nontechnical meaning, for 
instance when it is used in referring to God’s 
attributes (sifat Allah; Versteegh 1993:118). 
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The term sifa is used by al-Farra and other 
Kufan grammarians frequently, but ina different 
sense, that of ‘prepositional phrase’ or ‘locative 
phrase’, which was known in the mainstream 
tradition as darf (Owens 1990:14 4-146; Kinberg 
1996:909-914). According to Talmon (1995), 
this Kufan usage is a clue to its original mean- 
ing, which he claims goes back to Greek logic: 
the use of sifa for the prepositional phrase 
derived from the predicative function of these 
phrases. In some of the translations of Aristotle 
and in the Ras@il *Ixwdn as-safa’, the term is 
used, indeed, as equivalent of the Greek katégo- 
roumenon ‘predicate’ (Zimmermann 1972:530- 
531). In Ibn al-Mugqaffa’s (d. 142/759) Kitab 
al-mantiq, the term is used both for the 
Aristotelian category of ‘quality’ (pofon) and for 
all categories together, with the exclusion of the 
substance (ousia). The latter meaning is the one 
that developed into that of adverbials of time 
and place or prepositional phrases in general, 
as it was used in Kufan grammar. The term 
sifa could even be used for the pre-positions 
themselves, for instance in Xalaf al-Ahmar’s 
(d. 180/796) Mugaddima fi n-nahw (on this 
treatise and its alleged author, see Talmon 
1990; Owens 1990:200-202), where hurif as- 
sifa is used for those particles that put the fol- 
lowing noun in the genitive (Muqaddima 3, 43). 

The replacement of the original term for 
‘adjective’ or ‘attribute’, ma‘t, with sifa, and 
the exclusion of prepositional phrases from the 
definition of sifa seem to have been innovations 
in Sibawayhi’s Kitab. In the Kitab al-‘ayn, the old 
meaning is still visible (II, 43, 52, 246; Talmon 
1995), but in the Kitab Sibawayhi, although 
the old term na‘t still occurs occasionally, the 
preferred term has become sifa, and in this point, 
as in many other cases, the Kitab Sibawayhi 
therefore marks a transition in grammatical 
theory and terminology. Mosel (1975) analyzes 
Sibawayhi’s use of sifa extensively and shows 
that he uses it for two different functions: to 
denote a substantial category (adjective), and 
to denote a functional category (attributive). 
In its first function, it is used for words that 
fall under the following headings (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab Il, 219.9-2226.21; Mosel 1975:138ff.): 
(i) illnesses (e.g. marid ‘ill’); (ii) the pattern 
fa‘lan (e.g. ‘atsdn ‘thirsty’); (iii) the pattern 
-af ‘alu (e.g. -aSwaru ‘one-eyed’); and (iv) (moral 
or esthetic) properties of things (e.g. jaban 
‘cowardly’). 
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According to Diem (1970-1971), the Arabic 
grammarians did not distinguish ‘adjectives’ 
as a separate category, apart from the nouns. 
But Mosel (1975:143) interprets Sibawayhi’s 
classification differently. In one passage (Kitab 
II, 5.11), Sibawayhi states that the Bedouin use 
some sifat so often instead of a noun that they 
even use them without a noun, for instance the 
word ?aswadu in the sense of ‘black [snake]’. 
She shows (Mosel 1975:141) that Stbawayhi 
very often calls them sifat rather than ’asma’, 
and even though he treats them syntactically as 
nouns, he distinguishes them from the nouns 
semantically. 

The difference between the sifat and the nouns 
is apparent in the fact that there are some 
constructions in which a sifa cannot be used. 
For instance, in the sentence sira ‘alayhi tawilan 
‘people went along it for a long time [lit. ‘there 
was going along it for a long time’]’, the adjective 
cannot be raised to the nominative position 
without an additional substantive (thus sira 
‘alayhi laylun tawilun, but *sira ‘alayhi tawilun; 
Mosel 1975:149). This difference argues for 
a special status for the adjectives, separating 
them from the other nouns (Sibawayhi, Kitab 
I, 99.13ff.; Mosel 1975:145ff.). Sibawayhi calls 
them sifa musabbaha ‘attribute which is being 
made similar to [the participle ism al-fa‘il]’, 
because they share with the participles the 
possibility of being used in a construct state. 
A sentence like huwa hasanu I-wajhi ‘he is 
beautiful of face’ is structurally similar to huwa 
daribu zaydin ‘he is hitting Zayd’. Both phrases 
can be used with an article: (buwa) ad-daribu 
r-rajuli ‘(he is) the one hitting the man’, and 
(huwa) al-basanu |-wajhi ‘(he is) the one with 
the beautiful face’. They are not completely par- 
allel, however, because the participle serves as a 
predicate for the topic of the sentence, whereas 
in the sentence (huwa) al-hasanu I|-wajhi the 
word hasan ‘beautiful’ serves as the underlying 
predicate for the word wajh ‘face’ (Mosel 
1975:146). 

In later grammar, adjectives remained within 
the class of the nouns, but from time to time, 
grammarians refer to their special character, 
either from a semantic or a morphological 
point of view. Ibn Kaysan (d. 299/912 or 320/ 
932) states that the plural pattern fa‘alat is used 
with a singular fa‘la, but only with nouns, not 
with adjectives (md kana min al~asmad dina 
s-sifat, quoted by Ibn al~Anbari, *Insdaf 19.7). 
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Az-Zajjaji ?Idab 89) uses the expression al- 
ism ?aw as-sifa ’aw al-laqab ‘the noun, or the 
attribute, or the name’, as if these are three 
subclasses of the category ‘noun’. 

The functional sense in which sifa is used 
in the Kitab may be defined as that of a 
qualifier, qualifying a preceding noun (Mosel 
1975:287-336). Its main function is to serve 
as an ‘ornament’ (tabliya), e.g. at-tawilu ‘the 
tall one’, or to denote ‘kinship’ (gardaba), e.g. 
axuka ‘your brother’, or to emphasize the 
preceding noun, just like the ’asma’ mubhama, 
e.g. marartu bibim kullibim ‘I passed all of 
them’ and hada ‘this one’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 
223.6ff.; Mosel 1975:292). 

The relationship between sifa and mawsuf 
is similar to that between the > sila and the 
mawsul in one respect: the sifa constitutes a 
‘completion’ (tatimma) of the noun to which it 
belongs, just like the awsul completes the sila. 
Unlike the mawsul, however, it is syntactically 
dispensable (Mosel 1975:292-293). After a 
sila, for instance the relative pronoun alladi, 
there must be a maw sul in the form of a relative 
phrase, whereas the mawsuf may or may not 
be completed by a sifa, even when this sifa is 
necessary in a pragmatic or semantic sense. 

The attributive adjective agrees with the 
word it qualifies in case. Sibawayhi (Kitab I, 
210.1ff.; Mosel 1975:293ff.) simply states that 
it receives the same case because it is identical 
with the word to which it is attributed. In later 
syntax, the attribute was regarded as one of 
the tawabi‘, i.e. words whose case assignment 
is caused by their ‘following’ another word 
(tab‘iyya; Carter 1981:23 8-274). Owens (1988: 
154-156) calls this category ‘modifiers’, which 
include the attributive adjective, the permutative 
(> apposition), the emphasizer (ta’kid), the 
explicative (‘atf baydn), and the conjunct (‘atf 
nasq). This category created a special problem 
in the dependency framework of Arabic gram- 
mar, since their case assignment could not be 
explained by governance (> ‘amal). 

The general test of whether a word can be an 
attribute is when it can function as the noun’s 
predicate (mabni ‘ala |-mubtada’; Sibawayhi, 
Kitab I, 275.24; Mosel 1975:294ff.): if it is 
possible to say zaydun (huwa) t-tawilu ‘Zayd 
is the tall one’, at-tawilu may also function as 
its attribute (zaydun at-tawilu ‘Zayd, the tall 
one’). The following categories of words can 
serve as sifa (for a complete list and extensive 
commentary, see Mosel 1975:295ff.): 
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i. active and passive participles, e.g. zaydun 
ad-daribu ‘Zayd, the one who hits’ 

ii. sifa musabbaha, e.g. zaydun at-tawilu 
‘Zayd, the tall one’ 

iii. other nouns which do not belong to i or ii 

iv. verbs, e.g. rajulun darabtubu ‘a man I hit’ 

v. prepositional phrases, e.g. kitabun laka ‘a 
book belonging to you’ 

vi. kinship terms, e.g. zaydun ’axtika ‘Zayd, 
your brother’ 

vii. ism mubham, e.g. zaydun hada ‘this Zayd’ 

(in hada r-rajulu ‘this man’, it is the noun 

that serves as attribute to the demon- 

strative) 

‘alamat al-mudmar, e.g. Rulluhum ‘all’ or 

nafs ‘self? 

ix. numerals, e.g. mi’atun ‘one hundred’ 

x. Zilla, e.g. ar-rijdlu ?illa zaydun ‘the men, 
except Zayd’ (— istitna’) 


Vili. 


The function of the sifa as a constituent is clear 
in constructions like marartu bi-rajulin hasanin 
’abuhu ‘1 passed a man whose father was 
good’. In this sentence, basan is an attribute 
of ’abuhu, but at the same time it is sifa of 
rajulin, as evidenced by the fact that it has 
the same case ending (Mosel 1975:296ff.). In 
later grammar, this construction was called na‘t 
sababi, a semantically linked attribute (Carter 
1981:245ff.; > sabab). 

The term wasf is used synonymously 
with sifa, but may also be used in a more 
general, descriptive sense, for instance for the 
circumstantial clause (> bal) in sira ‘alayhi 
Sadidan lit. ‘there was traveling along it in 
an intensive manner’: here, Sadidan is said to 
describe the mode of the traveling (Sibawayhi, 
Kitab I, 116.17; Mosel 1975:288). 
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SIGN LANGUAGES 


Sign Languages 


Sign languages are visual-gestural languages 
that are produced by hand movements, facial 
expressions, and head/body postures and are 
perceived by the eyes. They are natural human 
languages that have arisen wherever Deaf peo- 
ple have come together in communities to meet 
their communicative needs through signing. 
Sign languages have complex structures at all 
levels of linguistic organization, with lexicon 
and grammar being independent of and dif- 
ferent from the spoken languages used in the 
same region. In the Arab world, several sign 
languages and sign language dialects are in use 
in Deaf communities. They are distinct from 
the surrounding varieties of spoken Arabic, and 
their linguistic boundaries do not coincide with 
the political borders of the region. 


1. DEAF COMMUNITIES AND SIGN 
LANGUAGES IN THE ARAB WORLD 


Very little is known about the signed languages 
used in the Arab world and particularly in 
North Africa. Even the number of deaf people 
living in Arab countries is unclear, as widely 
differing statistics are used. Some sources speak 
of two million hearing-impaired Arabs in Egypt 
alone (Brelje 1999:72-73), but this figure prob- 
ably includes everyone with a hearing loss, 
including those who have lost their hearing as 
a result of old age. The same source gives a 
more realistic number of around ten thousand 
deaf people (0.27 percent of the population) 
in Lebanon (Brelje 1999:224). The Gallaudet 
encyclopedia states that in Israel “the overall 
incidence of deafness...in the population up 
to 18 years of age is about 1.2 per 1000”, but 
among minorities, like the Druze, the Bedouin, 
and the general Arab population, the incidence 
of deafness is higher. This is probably due to 
the high incidence of consanguineous mar- 
riages among these groups (Van Cleve 1987: 
I, 102). The incidence of deafness is influenced 
by the standard of health care, since good 
health care reduces prevalent medical causes 
of deafness, like rubella and otitis media. Since 
Lebanon and Israel have better health care than 
many other Arab countries, we may assume 
that countries like Egypt have an even higher 
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incidence of deafness. An estimate of 0.4 per- 
cent of the population of the Arab world as a 
whole would mean that there are between one 
and two million deaf people in this part of the 
world. In comparison, the incidence of deaf- 
ness in Western countries is around 0.05-0.1 
percent of the population. 

Contrary to a common misunderstanding 
among hearing people, there are many signed 
languages across the world rather than one 
universal sign language, and there are well- 
developed indigenous sign languages in the 
Arab world. Although detailed survey work 
into the different dialects and possibly the dif- 
ferent languages still needs to be done, it would 
seem that there is one common sign language 
(albeit with dialectal differences) in Lebanon, 
Palestine, Syria, and Jordan. This could be 
called Levantine Arabic Sign Language. Iraqi 
Sign Language is closely related to this lan- 
guage, but it may be too distinct to call it a 
dialect. The sign languages of the Gulf seem 
to be influenced by Egyptian Sign Language 
because many teachers of the deaf there are 
Egyptian, but their roots are closer to the sign 
language of the Levant area. Around 50 percent 
of the vocabulary of Yemeni Sign Language is 
similar to that of the Levant even though it is 
clearly influenced by Egyptian Sign Language. 
Egyptian Sign Language itself is quite distinct 
from the sign languages in the Levant, though 
still related. Very little is known about any of 
the other sign languages of North Africa. 

To what extent these varieties are different 
branches of the same language family or just 
different dialects of the same language still 
needs to be investigated. An initial approxima- 
tion to the relationship between sign language 
varieties in the Arab world can be gleaned 
from a comparison of basic vocabulary items 
across sign language varieties of the region, as 
is shown in Table 1. The 185 vocabulary items 
are drawn from a list of frequently occurring 
signs; signs are omitted that are clearly iconic in 
order to avoid an overrepresentation of similar/ 
same signs that might be due to shared iconicity 
rather than common origin or contact between 
the sign varieties (see sec. 4 about iconicity). 
Table 1 confirms the above characterization of 
Arab sign language varieties, that is, varieties of 
the Levant are more similar to each other than 
to other varieties, with Iraq, Egypt, and Yemen 
representing distinct groupings. 
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As a control, Brazilian Sign Language is 
included in the table as representing a language 
clearly unrelated to any of the Arab sign vari- 
eties. There are some indications, including 
vocabulary similarities, of possible historical 
contact between Turkish Sign Language and 
Arab sign language varieties, and accordingly, 
the table does show a higher percentage of 
overlap for Turkish Sign Language and Arab 
sign varieties in comparison with the Brazilian 
control items. However, on structural grounds, 
Turkish Sign Language is clearly a separate lan- 
guage, and so is Israeli Sign Language. In spite 
of considerable variation in vocabulary across 
these urban sign languages in the Arab world, 
the sign varieties appear to be very similar 
grammatically, and this is a significant factor 
that requires further study. 

Another case apart is the existence of village- 
based sign languages, as recently documented 
in an Arab Bedouin tribe in Israel (Sandler a.o. 
2005). It seems that individual villages with a 
high incidence of hereditary deafness give rise 
to localized sign languages that are in principle 
independent of the urban sign language varie- 
ties in the region. There are probably several 
such ‘Deaf villages’ in the Arab world, but the 
linguistic status and structural characteristics of 
these sign languages are mostly undocumented 
to date. 


2. THE SOCIOLINGUISTIC 
SITUATION 


Not all Arabs who are born with a significant 
hearing loss automatically learn a signed lan- 
guage. Parents of deaf children do not generally 
learn the local sign language, and deaf children 
tend to live their first years in a communicative 
vacuum. Their communication may well con- 
sist only of a few ‘homemade signs’ understood 
by their immediate family but not forming a 
true language. Learning the spoken language 
by means of lipreading and speech therapy, if 
viable at all, takes up a lot of time, money, and 
effort and requires very intense training, which 
is not usually available in the Arab world. 
With one or two exceptions, there was no 
education for the deaf in the Arab world until 
the second half of the zoth century. In Saudi 
Arabia, for example, the first two specialized 
institutes for the education of deaf children 
were opened in 1964. In 1989, more than two 
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Table 1. Vocabulary comparison of sign languages 


SIGN LANGUAGES 


185 words 
(non-iconic) I 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 Io II I2 13 I4 
¢ 
gt ee, ES es OE ee eS. 
so os = S&S &§ 2 &@ 8 &@  & & 
a Rc ie ae ee a 
a «@ 48 rr ee ce ce a  ee- oeee 
Ss os 8 & & € € € 8 & = B € § 
So oe BR be ee 
Jordan-Saltr x 
Jordan-Saltz2 94% x 
Jordan-Salt3 95% 93% x 
Egypt- 37% 39% 39% x 
alMinya 
Egypt-Cairo 36% 37% 38% 61% x 
Yemen-Aden 43% 45% 44% 36% 42% x 
Yemen- 42% 44% 43% 43% 49% 64% X 
Sana’a 
Yemen- 42% 42% 43% 47% 45% 67% 66% X 
Hadramawt 
Syria-Aleppo 61% 60% 61% 35% 43% 38% 41% 40% x 
Iraq- 51% 53% 53% 32% 34% 37% 41% 40% 51% X 
Baghdad1 
Iraq- 53% 53% 53% 33% 38% 36% 39% 37% 53% 62% xX 
Baghdad2 
Jordan- 74% 73% 74% 36% 37% 42% 43% 46% 60% 53% 52% xX 
Amman 
Turkey 25% 25% 24% 19% 18% 20% 16% 18% 24% 21% 25% 21% x 
Brazil 13% 13% 13% 5% 7% 10% 9% 10% 11% 9% 10% 15% I1% xX 


thousand students were enrolled in 14 insti- 
tutes for the deaf (Al-Muslat 1994:277). With 
a population of more than 25 million and an 
estimated number of more than one hundred 
thousand deaf people, it may be clear that 
this number represents only a small, privileged 
group of deaf children in Saudi Arabia. Similar 
situations exist in other Arab countries. 
Education for deaf children in government 
day schools is usually oral, sometimes with 
some supporting signs, and focuses on lipread- 
ing and voicing words, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Without good methods and with 
very little communication between children 
and teachers, even these skills, however, are 
not learned well, and therefore most of the 
relatively small number of deaf people who 
attended school are functionally illiterate. An 
additional problem is the difference between 


written Standard Arabic and the local spoken 
dialects. Those deaf people who can write tend 
to write the Arabic words that are used in the 
local dialect but not normally written. In most 
countries, there is no secondary education for 
the deaf, and vocational training for deaf peo- 
ple is almost exclusively geared toward manual 
skills, such as carpentry or car mechanics for 
men and needlework for women. Advanced 
education, at college or university level, has 
only just become available for some deaf stu- 
dents in Jordan, but is impossible in most other 
Arab countries, partly due to the lack of trained 
sign language interpreters. 

Because deaf education in the Arab world is 
mostly oral and signed languages are viewed 
by many people, including some deaf people, 
as substandard, some deaf people refuse to 
use the signed language, because they regard it 
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Figure 1. The Arabic finger-spelling alphabet as used in Jordan (from right to left). 


as inferior compared to the spoken language. 
Even Deaf people who do use sign language do 
not generally realize it is a real language with 
its own grammar, and they may look upon a 
hearing person’s sign language as more ‘stand- 
ard’ than their own. Deaf people sometimes 
distinguish between ‘hearing signing’ and ‘deaf 
signing’ and view the latter as their own slang. 
When signing to a hearing person, they may 
modify their own sign language to become more 
‘hearing’, without realizing that this makes it 
less well formed or grammatical. That this also 
affects the way they view language in general 
is clear when they distinguish ‘hearing Arabic’ 
(which is grammatically well-formed Arabic) 
from ‘deaf Arabic’ (usually a word-by-word 
translation of their sign language). 

In some Arab countries a_finger-spelling 
alphabet is used to represent Arabic letters 
(see Fig. 1). The alphabet below is used in 
several Middle Eastern countries with some 
variations and is mostly used to spell names 
and unfamiliar words. In some other countries, 
an alphabet that is based on the sounds of the 
Arabic language is used by Deaf people. The 
finger-spelling alphabet is not an integral part 
of any signed language but provides a visual 
way of representing an oral language without 
the need of paper. It can therefore only be used 
by the more educated Deaf Arabs. 


Because Deaf people who have learned the 
local sign language can communicate freely 
with each other and will always have problems 
understanding those who do not know sign 
language, they tend to stick together and form 
a close-knit community of their own. In the 
Middle East, as in other parts of the world, 
there are many Deaf clubs, where Deaf peo- 
ple mix and talk together. Many Deaf people 
marry other Deaf and have Deaf friends. Thus, 
the Deaf form a subculture, with their own 
language, their own humor, their own prob- 
lems, and their own values. Because of the high 
number of Deaf people in the Middle East, this 
community is quite strong. Deaf culture is very 
visual and focuses on physical characteristics 
(most sign names of Deaf people are based on 
physical characteristics, like a scar or a certain 
haircut). Although in most cases hearing people 
who have learned the local sign language well 
are welcomed with open arms, in some cases 
they may be viewed as intruders who want to 
take advantage of the Deaf. 

The indigenous Arab sign languages are not 
officially recognized as minority languages in 
any Arab country. There is no interpreter cer- 
tification and there are no government-spon- 
sored interpreter services for the deaf. This 
means that for visits to a physician or lawyer, 
or in any meetings with hearing people, Deaf 
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people usually have to rely on friends or rela- 
tives to interpret for them. In some cases Deaf 
clubs have interpreters that are available to 
their members. Lack of training in sign lan- 
guage skills and proper interpreter ethics are a 
big problem. In some Arab countries, like Leba- 
non, Jordan, Yemen, and Egypt, sign language 
interpretation is provided for news bulletins 
and sometimes for the televised mosque services 
on Friday. In Jordan, some public universities 
now have sign language interpreting for their 
deaf students. 

Recently, there has been an attempt at creat- 
ing a unified Arabic Sign Language. The idea 
behind this project was that a standard lan- 
guage was needed by deaf Arabs in the same 
way that Modern Standard Arabic functions as 
a standard language among all hearing Arabs. 
However, the project was not informed by 
linguistic considerations and documented facts 
about the sign languages in the region. As a 
result, the ‘unified Arabic Sign Language’ is 
merely a list of signs compiled from different 
Arab sign languages in an artificial and com- 
municatively unacceptable way. However, the 
signs from the unified Arabic Sign Language 
dictionary are used on pan-Arab television 
channels, like Al-Jazeera. 

Very little has been published on the signed 
languages in the Arab world. For most coun- 
tries, all that is available is a ‘dictionary’ that 
gives a picture of a sign and an Arabic (and 
in some cases also English) gloss of the sign. 
Often there are no more than about one thou- 
sand signs in these word lists. An introductory 
grammar has only recently been published for 
Jordanian Sign Language (Hendriks 2004). 


3. GENERAL COMMENTS ON 
LINGUISTIC STRUCTURE 


Sign languages in the Arab world are not 
Semitic languages, and their grammatical struc- 
tures do not have much in common with the 
spoken languages of the region. Most sign lan- 
guage varieties in the Arab world are severely 
underdocumented. This is true in particular of 
village-based sign languages but also, to a lesser 
extent, of urban varieties. 

Urban sign languages in the Arab world share 
a number of structural characteristics with sign 
languages in other parts of the world, but differ 
from the latter in other respects. The descrip- 
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tion of linguistic structures in the following 
sections is based on Levantine Arabic Sign Lan- 
guage (LASL), in particular the dialects used in 
Jordan and in Lebanon. It is not known to what 
extent other sign language varieties in the Arab 
world are similar to or different from Levantine 
Arabic Sign Language, since the grammar of 
other varieties is undocumented. 

Although Levantine Arabic Sign Language is 
not genetically related to spoken Arabic, influ- 
ence from conventional hand and head gestures 
used in the region can be seen in a limited 
number of signs, for example the signs for Sz 
‘what?’ and ‘amal ma‘ruf ‘please’ (see Figs. 2 
and 3), as well as a backward head tilt used for 
negation (see Fig. 22). 


4. LEXICON 


All sign languages have an extensive vocabulary 
with thousands of words (signs), as well as spe- 
cialized strategies for creating new words. One 
important characteristic of signs is that they 
are much more often iconic than words in spo- 
ken languages, that is, the form of signs often 
resembles their meaning in one way or another. 
This is comparable to onomatopoeia and > 
sound symbolism in spoken languages, e.g. in 
English words such as cuckoo, splash, roar, 
etc., but since there is so much more potential 
for iconicity in the visual modality, a nonarbi- 
trary relationship between form and meaning 


Figure 2. WHAT. 
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Figure 3. PLEASE. 


Figure 4. CAR. 


is much more common in sign languages (see 
Figs. 4 and 5). However, even fully or partially 
iconic signs are completely conventional, and it 
is this conventionality within a language com- 
munity that is crucial for the status of a linguis- 
tic signal. In Levantine Arabic Sign Language, 
as used in Jordan, it has been found that only 
about 15-20 percent of signs are transparently 
iconic, that is, directly recognizable by nonsign- 
ers, and about 50 percent of signs are partially 


Figure 5. TABLE. 


iconic, so that nonsigners can recognize the 
iconic connection after they have been told the 
meaning of the sign (Hendriks 2004:25). 

The lexicon of sign language varieties in the 
Arab world is structured differently from and 
independently of the coexisting spoken lan- 
guages. This can be seen clearly in a number 
of basic lexical domains, such as pronouns, 
numbers, color, and kinship terms. Table 2 
summarizes some of the properties of lexicon 
organization in Levantine Arabic Sign Lan- 
guage, as compared to the spoken Arabic of 
the region. 
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Table 2. Comparison between spoken Arabic and Levantine Arabic Sign Language 


Domain Spoken Arabic Levantine Arabic Sign Language 

pronouns _ paradigms of free personal paradigms of free personal and emphatic/reflexive/ 
pronouns and relative pronouns, possessive pronouns, no relative pronouns, no 
suffixing for possessive pronouns suffixing 
number distinctions: singular, dual, | number distinctions: singular, dual, trial, 
plural quadruple, quintuple, plural 
gender distinctions: masculine and _ gender distinctions: none 
feminine 

numbers multiples of ro are morphologically | most multiples of to are morphologically derived 
derived by adding a suffix by adding a side-to-side movement (simultaneous 
(sequential morphology) morphology) 
special dual forms with the dual no special dual forms 
suffix for 20, 200, 2000 

color most color words have the same no morphological relationship between color 
morphological template words 

kinship no gender-neutral kinship terms, gender-neutral terms for most kinship 


but several pairs of a basic 
masculine term and a derived 
feminine term with a suffix 


5. SEQUENTIAL AND 
SIMULTANEOUS MORPHOLOGY 


All sign languages that have been documented 
so far display a preference for a particular 
type of morphological organization that is sig- 
nificantly different from spoken languages. In 
spoken languages, the predominant type of 
morphology is sequential in nature, including 
compounding, cliticization, and, most com- 
monly, affixation (prefixes and suffixes). Cases 
where a morpheme is realized simultaneously 
with its stem, such as changing a tone to indi- 
cate past tense, or changing vowel quality in 
ablaut, are comparatively rare. Sign languages 
show exactly the opposite pattern. Thus, in 
the Jordanian variety of Levantine Arabic Sign 
Language, there is little evidence of sequential 
morphology other than a negative affix (see 
Fig. 6) and a limited amount of compounding. 
As in other sign languages, various patterns of 
simultaneous morphology predominate which 
may involve both the hands and the nonmanual 
articulators. 

The signs in Figures 7 and 8 are instances of 
numeral incorporation, a sign type that is com- 
mon in most sign languages. The sign consists 
of a handshape indicating a number, and the 
rest of the sign indicating a unit of quantifica- 


relationships, compounded with a sign for the 
gender (e.g. FEMALE SIBLING “sister”) 


Figure 6. Negative affix in Levantine Arabic Sign 
Language. 


tion such as time concepts (year, week, minute) 
or monetary units. Both elements are produced 
at the same time, forming a single complex 
sign. 

Another important process is found in the 
domain of aspect marking. Like most sign lan- 
guages, Levantine Arabic Sign Language has 
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Figure 7. ONE-YEAR. 


Figure 8. TEN-YEAR. 


no grammatical category of tense. Time is 
indicated by individual lexemes at the begin- 
ning of a discourse paragraph, and a spatial 
metaphor (‘time line’) is used in this subsystem. 
The time line is an imaginary line running 
through the signer’s body from back to front, 
where the past is located behind the signer and 
the future is located in front (see Fig. 9). Aspect 
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marking, on the other hand, involves morpho- 
logically complex forms. A basic sign can occur 
with a number of different movement patterns 
to indicate repeated action, spatially distributed 
action, reciprocal action, and the like (see Figs. 
to and 11). Although this process is in some 
ways akin to the templatic morphology com- 
monly found in Semitic languages, the expres- 
sion of tense and aspect in Levantine Arabic 
Sign Language is in itself not at all similar to 
any variety of Arabic. 

Movement patterns are also important for 
differentiating between related pairs of signs in 
Levantine Arabic Sign Language, where the first 
sign has a verbal and the second sign a nominal 
reading. In the various patterns, the nominal 
signs are usually characterized by restrained 
movement, sometimes with repetition of move- 
ment. Semantically, the most common pattern 
indicates an object on the one hand and an 
action involving that object on the other hand, 
e.g. ‘light’ — ‘to turn on light’, ‘boat’ — ‘to go by 
boat’, ‘medicine’ — ‘to take medicine’, etc. 

Several processes of simultaneous morphol- 
ogy crucially depend on the use of the sign 
space for grammatical purposes (see Sec. 6). 
Moreover, the grammatical use of facial expres- 
sions (see Sec. 7) also occurs simultaneously 
with manual signs. 


6. THE USE OF SPACE IN SIGN 
LANGUAGE GRAMMAR 


All sign languages documented so far use the 
sign space, that is, the space around the signer’s 
torso, for grammatical purposes. The most 
important aspects of the grammatical use of 
space include the localization of discourse 
referents, the spatial marking of subject and 
object, and the use of complex classificatory 
constructions. 

In a signed text, persons, places, and objects 
are often associated with a particular loca- 
tion in the sign space. This process is known 
as localization and can be achieved in various 
ways, for example by signing a proper noun in 
combination with the index finger pointing at 
a certain location in the sign space. The signer 
can then refer back to the noun by directing a 
pronoun or a spatial agreement verb toward 
this location. In this way, signers construct 
complex spatial layouts in front of themselves 
that are consistently used within a discourse to 
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Figure 9. Time line. 
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Presen 


Figure 10. GIVE-ALL. 


keep track of the different discourse referents. 
Figure 12 shows the signing space with the 
signer (no. 1) and the addressee (no. 2). The 
signer is pointing at a location in the sign space 
representing an absent third person (no. 3). 
One of the most important uses of the 
sign space is the expression of subject-object 
relationships in agreement verbs. These are 
morphologically complex verbs that change 
movement direction to show who is doing 
what to whom. These signs usually begin at the 


subject or ‘source’ location and move toward 
the object or ‘goal’ location (see Figs. 13 and 
14). Levantine Arabic Sign Language has at 
least fifty transitive verbs that use movement 
for indicating subject-object — relationships. 
This grammatical mechanism closely interacts 
with the more general principle of localization, 
since it depends on associating discourse ref- 
erents with locations in the sign space. Spatial 
agreement verbs are in some respects similar to 
multiple person marking on verbs where bound 
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Figure 11. GIVE-EACH. 


1 


Figure 12. Localizing an absent third person in 
the sign space. 


pronouns represent subject and object (cf. Ara- 
bic ya-s’alu-ni ‘he-ask-me’), except that the 
‘pronouns’ in spatial agreement verbs consist 
of locations in sign space rather than spoken 
syllables. 


The most complex uses of sign space are asso- 
ciated with so-called classifier constructions (for 
classifiers in a Jordanian sign language dialect, 
see van Dijken 2004). In these constructions, a 
salient feature of a class of referents is mapped 
onto the shape of the hand, while movement 
and location of the hand represent the real- 


Figure 13. TELL-YOU. 


world movement and spatial arrangement of 
the referent. The handshape can represent the 
spatial movement and position of entities such 
as vehicles, persons, or animals (see Figs. 15 
and 16), or can be related to the geometrical 
properties of objects. In the latter case, objects 
are represented either in terms of their inherent 
size and shape properties or in terms of the way 
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Figure 15. Classifier for VEHICLE. 


they are handled by a person (see Figs. 17 and 
18). The possibility of mapping a real-world 
situation onto the hands in conventionalized 
ways allows for a large number of very produc- 
tive combinations, especially when two-handed 
combinations are used. 


7. NONMANUAL ASPECTS OF SIGN 
LANGUAGE GRAMMAR 


Sign languages do not only use the hands to 
code linguistic information. Nonmanual aspects 
of signing also contribute significantly to sign 
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Figure 16. Classifier for PERSON. 


Figure 17. GIVE-FLOWER. 


language grammar, with head movements and 
facial expressions as the most important fea- 
tures. Nonmanual behaviors in sign languages 
are functionally equivalent to the use of into- 
nation in spoken languages. They are supra- 
segmental and can spread over one or more 
manual signs, with this co-occurrence indicat- 
ing the scope of the nonmanual signal. Two 
major uses of nonmanual behaviors include 
clause typing and adverbial functions. 
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Figure 19. Nonmanual marking of yes-no ques- 
tions in Levantine Arabic Sign Language. 


As in other sign languages, various clause types 
are marked by a particular nonmanual configu- 
ration in Levantine Arabic Sign Language. This 
includes various types of questions, negation, 
imperatives, and conditional clauses, as well as 
topicalization. 

As no question particles exist in Levan- 
tine Arabic Sign Language, yes/no questions 
are typically marked nonmanually only, with 
raised eyebrows, wide open eyes, and the head 
tilted forward (see Fig. 19). The facial expres- 
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Figure 20. REASON/WHY. 


sion used in WH-questions is more variable 
and partly depends on the context of the utter- 
ance. The most basic question word is the sign 
WHAT (Fig. 2). Different dialects of Levantine 
Arabic Sign Language differ with respect to the 
paradigm of additional question words. The 
Jordanian variety in Salt has separate signs for 
‘where?’, ‘who?’, ‘when?’, and ‘why?’, the latter 
being the same sign as the sign for ‘reason’ (Fig. 
20). Other dialects have fewer question words, 
subsuming them under a general interrogative. 

The interplay of negative signs and nonmanual 
negative behaviors is complex in Levantine 
Arabic Sign Language. The most common 
manual negator consists of a repeated side-to- 
side movement with an extended index finger 
(Fig. 21), which is usually accompanied by the 
most common nonmanual negator, the side-to- 
side headshake. The complete paradigm of all 
negative signs again differs somewhat across 
dialects. Unlike other sign languages, Levantine 
Arabic Sign Language normally requires a man- 
ual negative sign to be present in the clause, that 
is, a headshake by itself cannot usually negate 
a clause (Hendriks, forthcoming). In addition 
to the headshake, a backward head tilt with or 
without a tongue click, formally identical to the 
negative gesture used by hearing people, occurs 
in Levantine Arabic Sign Language to mark 
negation (Fig. 22). The distribution of this head 
movement is more restricted than for the head- 
shake. In the Jordanian variety, it mostly occurs 
by itself as a short negative response. However, 
in the Lebanese variety, the backward head tilt 
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Figure 21. Manual negator in Levantine Arabic 
Sign Language. 


Figure 22. Backward head tilt for negation. 


occurs regularly with a number of signs, includ- 
ing the negative existential THERE-IS-NO and 
the signs for NOT-KNOW and NOT-LIKE 
(Zeshan 2004). The first two are suppletive 
forms in Levantine Arabic Sign Language, that 
is, they differ from their positive counterparts 
in irregular ways (see Figs. 23 and 24). 
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Sila 


Derivatives of the root w-s-l are used in Arabic 
grammatical theory to express the general idea 
of ‘connecting’ two linguistic units. Two terms 
derived from this root, was! and sila, are used 
as technical terms, along with mawsul as the 
correlate of sila, and the verbs wasala, ’awsala, 
and ittasala. 

The use of sila as a technical term goes back 
to the earliest Quranic commentaries. Here, the 
term is used for redundant elements whose only 
function is to come between two linguistic units. 
Examples are found in Muhammad al-Kalbi’s 
(d. 146/763) commentary, for instance when he 
uses the term sila fi I-kalam for the preposition 
min in Q. 24/30 yaguddu min ?absarihim ‘that 
they cast down their eyes’ (Tafsir 146b4), or 
for the kaf in Q. 28/82 wayka’annahu ‘woe!’ 
(Tafsir 163a14; Versteegh 1993:118-119). 
The term is particularly frequent in Muqatil 
ibn Sulayman’s (d. 150/767) Tafsir (Versteegh 
1993:1 41-146). ; 

According to Ibn Ya‘ts (Sarb VIII, 128-139), 
the term sila in this sense belonged to the 
terminology of the Kufan grammarians. It is 
indeed used frequently in al-Farra’s Ma‘ani 
(e.g. Il, 187.11-15). Kinberg (1996:923-930) 
distinguishes between six different uses of the 
term in the Ma‘Gni: (i) redundant element; (ii) 
modifier of an indefinite noun; (iii) modifier 
after a relative pronoun; (iv) complement of a 
verb (e.g. a prepositional phrase); (v) attached 
element (e.g. -md in kullamd, niima mda); and 
(vi) prolongation of a final vowel in pause 
or rhyme. The original exegetical meaning of 
‘redundant element’ recurs in (i) and (v). The use 
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of sila in the sense of ‘relative clause as modi- 
fier’, which is present in (ii) and (iii), is an 
innovation that al-Farra’ shares with the Basran 
grammarians (see below). The meaning of 
‘complement of the verb’ in (v) is found for 
instance in Ibn as-Sarraj (Taha 1993). The 
phonetic meaning under (vi) is something new 
and not found in later grammarians; perhaps, 
this meaning is related to that of ‘redundant 
element’, i.e. an element that serves merely to 
bridge the gap between two other elements, 
without having any other function. 

According to Talmon (1995; 2003:222-232), 
the origin of the term sila lies in the translations 
of Greek logical writings. These preserved the 
Aristotelian tripartition of the parts of speech 
into two meaningful classes, nouns and verbs, 
and one meaningless class, the sundesmos, whose 
function was to conjoin the other parts. This is 
also the case in Jabir ibn Hayyan’s terminology, 
where sila indicates the preposition which 
determines the relations between the noun and 
the verb (Kraus 1942:250). If Talmon is right 
about the Greek provenance of the term, the 
use of sila for redundant elements without any 
semantic content must have preceded its use 
in syntax in the sense of connective elements 
with their own meaning and function. Note 
that al-Farabi (d. 337/949; ’Alfad 44) uses a 
related term, wasila (probably translated from 
the Greek term sundesmos), for a mixed group 
of words, consisting of the definite article, the 
vocative particle yd, and the quantifiers kull 
and ba‘d. 

In the Basran tradition, sila was not used 
for redundant elements, for which other terms 
existed, such as za@id, lagw (e.g. Sibawayhi, 
Kitab 1, 433.12 md in mahma; 1, 405.5 dd in 
ma-da), or hasw (as well as some other terms; 
see the exhaustive list in Talmon 2003:222ff.). 
The only Basran grammarian using sila in 
the sense of ‘redundant element’ is al-Axfaé 
(d. 215/830 or 221/835), in his Ma‘ani I- 
Ouran (e.g. Ma‘ani 3.47), which is dedicated to 
Quranic exegesis, just like al-Farra”s. The other 
Basran grammarians did retain the term sila, 
but for a different function, to denote modifiers 
connected to the main clause by a connecting 
element called mawsil. In Stbawayhi’s Kitab, 
sila is frequently used in this sense (Troupeau 
1976:217: ‘adjunction’, 70 times, sometimes 
in combination with the verb wasala ‘to 
connect’, which occurs 25 times). The related 
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term wasl is predominantly used to indicate a 
morphophonological junction (the opposite of 
waqf ‘pause’), as in the frequently used term 
-alif al-wasl (45 times), although it is sometimes 
used in the sense of a syntactic connection as 
well. According to Mosel, the modifiers that 
are called sila in the Kitab include relative 
clauses (1975:155-157), clauses introduced by 
’an (1975:192-193), and clauses introduced by 
-anna (1975:199-204). 

The meaning of ‘dependent clause as modifier’ 
was to become the usual meaning of sila in later 
Arabic grammar, in which Basran terminology 
predominated. The earlier use of sila in the 
sense of ‘redundant element’ disappeared more 
or less from grammatical terminology, although 
in the exegetical literature it is still found from 
time to time, for instance when the word md in 
its function as emphasizer rather than relative 
pronoun is referred to as a sila or hasw (Taha 
1993:236). In later grammatical terminology, 
traces of this use of the term are also visible 
in a category of particles called buruf as-sila. 
According to Ibn Ya‘%s’ definition (Sarh VIII, 
128-139), this category includes the words in, 
?an, ma, la, min, bi-, all of which can be used 
without producing any additional meaning 
(duxtiluhu ka-xurujihi min gayr ?ibdat mana). 

Ibn as-Sarraj (d. 316/928) uses the term sila 
more or less in the same sense as Sibawayhi: it 
is the name for constructions with the particle 
ma, with the relative pronoun, with the particle 
-ayy, with ’an, and with oaths (Taha 1993:237). 
In all of these structures, sila refers to an item 
that is connected with a noun in order to 
form a complete syntactic (and semantic) unit; 
the noun with which it is connected (i.e. the 
relative pronoun, the article in a participial 
construction, or the particle ’ayy) is called its 
mawsul. That the sila and its mawsul form one 
unit is shown among other things by the fact 
that neither the sila itself nor any part of it can 
be preposed (Ibn as-Sarraj, ?Usil II, 222-223). 
In the phrase alladi daraba zaydan ‘amrun ‘the 
one who is hitting Zayd is Amr’, for instance, 
one cannot front zaydan, saying *zaydan alladi 
daraba ‘amrun (Usul II, 223.11-12). Likewise, 
in the Quranic verse wa-kanu fihi min az- 
zahidina, usually interpreted as ‘they did not put 
a great value on him’ (Q. 12/20), Ibn as-Sarraj 
does not analyze fibi as belonging syntacti- 
cally to zahidina (fa-la yajuzu ’an taj‘ala fihi 
fi s-sila). In both sentences, the fact that a word 
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is part of a sila prevents it from being moved 
before its mawsil (the al- in az-zahidina). In 
coordination, the entire phrase consisting of the 
mawsul and its sila must be coordinated, e.g. 
darabtu lladi fi d-dar wa-zaydan ‘T hit the one 
in the house and Zayd’, while it is impossible to 
say *darabtu alladi wa-zaydan (Ibn as-Sarraj, 
Usual II, 69; Owens 1988:78-79). 

According to Taha (1993:240-241), the 
term sila in the expression min silatihi refers 
to a semantic connection, similar to the one 
expressed by Sitbawayhi with the term > sabab. 
For instance, in the sentence 


-ajaba rukub-u 
amazed.3ms__riding-Nom 
d-dabbat-a zayd-un ‘amr-an 


the-riding.animal-Acc Zayd-nom ‘Amr-Acc 
‘The fact that Zayd rode the animal amazed 
‘Amr’ (Ibn as-Sarraj, Usual I, 138) 


the word dabba is said to be connected (min 
silatibi) to rukub, hence the impossibility to 
prepose it; likewise, the word zayd cannot 
come before rukub (Taha 1993:240). On the 
other hand, one could also analyze this in the 
sense of ‘belonging to the syntagm of rukub’. 
The expression min sababihi is also used by Ibn 
as-Sarraj, but only in reference to nonverbal 
constructions (Taha 1993:241). 

The terminology of the root w-s-/ ‘to connect’ 
is further used by Ibn as-Sarraj in connection 
with his theory of transitivity (> ta‘addin; 
Taha 1995): in his classification of verbs, he 
calls those transitive verbs wdsil whose action 
actually goes from the agent to the object 
(Usual I, 73), e.g. daraba ‘to hit’, as against 
other transitive verbs such as danna ‘to regard 
as’. This usage is extended by Ibn as-Sarraj to 
the link between the preposition and the noun 
governed by it (Usal I, 408; Taha 1993:242), 
and, accordingly, it is also applied by him to 
cases like marartu bi-zaydin ‘I passed Zayd’, in 
which a verb is connected with its (semantic) 
object by means of a preposition. Ibn as-Sarraj 
claims that in such cases the action of the verb 
passes to the noun (’Usd#l Il, 13.14-16; Taha 
1993:240), “because bi-zaydin is a patiens and 
that what is reached by the verb with the help 
of a preposition is equivalent in meaning to that 
which is reached by the verb itself, because the 
meaning of the expression bi-zaydin is ’ataytu 
zaydan ‘I came to Zayd’” (li-anna bi-zaydin 
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maful wa-l-wasil ilayhi al-fil bi-barf fi l-mana 
ka-lladi yasilu ?ilayhi I-fil bi-datibi li-anna 
qawlaka marartu bi-zaydin ma‘nahu ?ataytu 
zaydan). 
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KrEs VERSTEEGH (University of Nijmegen) 


Sinai Arabic 


I. GENERAL 


1.1 Geographical 


Wedged between North Africa and southwestern 
Asia lies the Sinai Peninsula. Through the ages, 
the area has served as a land bridge between 
the two continents, and across it Islam and the 
Arabic language were spread to Africa by Arabs 
from the Arabian Peninsula. 

The most populous region of the Sinai Desert 
is its northern littoral. The central plain of at- 
Tih and the mountainous region of the south 
(at-Tur) are only thinly populated. The major- 
ity of the population in the south live near the 
Gulf of Suez and the Gulf of Aqaba, or in towns 
on the coast, near St. Catherine’s Monastery 
and in Wadiy Féran, where the main road 
leads through central southern Sinai from St. 
Catherine’s to the Gulf of Suez. 


1.2 Native speakers 


The total number of inhabitants of Sinai is well 
over 350,000 today (more than 300,000 live in 
North Sinai-—with about half of these in al-‘Aris — 
and more than 60,000 in South Sinai). Of this 
total, some 80,000 can claim Bedouin descent. 
Among Sinai’s non-Bedouin population are 
the ‘original’ inhabitants of al-‘Aris, while the 
majority of non-Bedouin newcomers are from 
the Nile Valley or Delta, having arrived via 
large-scale government settlement programs. A 
minority are Palestinians. 

In older times, Bedouin in the northeast 
worked as farmhands during harvest times in 
Palestine, while those in the northwest used to 
frequent the eastern Nile Delta. These tribes 
almost all became fully sedentary, after comple- 
tion of the Suez Canal in 1869 and creation of 
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Dimension 1 


Map 1. Multi-Dimensional Scaling Plot (by Geer Hoppenbrouwers), based on 87 criteria producing 
differences inside Sinai. Clusters are typologically relatively similar dialects in Sinai. 


the state of Israel in 1948 made their semino- 
madic lifestyle impossible. Seasonal trekking, 
however, still occurs on a very limited scale, 
mainly in the center and south of Sinai. 

Over the past decades, Bedouin have started 
settling near schools to secure an education for 
their children (the first schools in Sinai were built 
in the 1950s). Also, better health care is often 
cited as a reason to settle in more populated areas. 

For details on the arrival of tribes in Sinai, 
see Bailey (1985). 


1.3. Tribes and dialect groups in Sinai 


Eight typological groups can be identified in 
Sinai, as illustrated by the Multi-Dimensional 
Scaling Plot (> dialect geography; see Map 1). 
It shows relative typological distances between 
dialects. Every black dot represents a tribal dia- 
lect. Abbreviations used for the dialects of the 
tribes follow in brackets in the main text below. 

The geographical distribution of the tribes in 
Sinai is approximately as indicated in Map 2 
(dialect groups are in roman numerals). 

The eight typological groups are the fol- 
lowing: 


Group I: Dullam in the Negev (Blanc 1970; 
abbreviation DA), northern Tarabin (nTA), 
Rmeélat (RA), Sawarkah (SA), Biliy (BaA), 


the Masaid (MA), the ‘Ayaydah (‘AyA). 
Group I tribes living more toward the cen- 
ter and south of Sinai are: the Malalhah 
(MIA), Ahaywat (AhA; Stewart 1987, 1988, 
1990), Tarabin of Nwébi‘ (TAN) and Ras 
Sadr (TAS), Jarajrah (JrA), Hwétat (HwA), 
Tayaha (TyA), Badarah (BdA), and Dbuar 
(DbA). 


Group II: The dialect type of the ‘Agaylah 
(‘AgA) and Sama‘nah (SaA). 


Group III: Typologically nearest to the sed- 
entary dialect of the eastern Sarqiyya (eSA; 
as described in Abul Fadl 1961; Woidich 
1979, 1980; Behnstedt and Woidich 1987), 
and spoken by the Axarsah (AxA) and 
Biyyadiyyah (BA). 


The dialects of Groups I-III form a continuum, 
or area of transition, between the Negev (I) 
type of Bedouin dialects and eSA. 


Group IV: The dialect of the Dawagrah 
(DwA), who are treated as pariahs by their 
neighbors. Their dialect has conserved many 
of its original (presumably central or south- 
ern) Najdi features, and it is not Northwest 
Arabian. 
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Map 2. Approximate geographical distribution of the tribes in Sinai. Shades of gray indicate clusters 
of typologically relatively similar dialects (cf. Map 1). 
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Group V: The dialect of al-‘Arig spoken by 
its original inhabitants (the Fawaxriyyah). It 
is not Northwest Arabian but rather a type of 
mixture of the southern Transjordanian type 
and the urban type (‘AA; cf. Palva 1984:371; 
de Jong 2000:588). 


Group VI: The dialects of Mzénah (MzA) and 
Baniy Wasil (BWA). BWA was presumably 
originally much like the Group I type, but it 
now clearly ‘leans’ toward MzA in a dialect- 
typological sense (cf. de Jong 2004b). 


Group VII: The dialects of Garargah (GrA), 
Awlad Sa‘id (ASA), Sawalhah (SwA), Jbaliyyah 
(JbA; cf. Nishio 1992), and the Hamadah 
(HmA). The Hanadwah (HnA) are an exam- 
ple of several non-Bedouin families living in 
Wadiy at-Tur. 


Group VIII: The ‘Legat (Lg). These and 
notably HmA of Group VII have a number of 
remarkable features in common with Group II. 


1.4 Position of the dialects and linguistic type 


The dialects of the Bedouin tribes of Groups 
I-III and VI-VIII form a western extension 
into Sinai of the > Northwest Arabian (NWA) 
dialects, as proposed by Palva (1991; see below 
Sec. 1.5). 

Members of all Bedouin tribes in Sinai are 
found in al-‘Arig, and the dialect of this town 
also serves as a regional vehicle of communica- 
tion in the north, although farther to the west, 
influences of the Cairo (or more or less Central 
Delta) variety are stronger. 

On occasions like court sessions, or when 
reciting poetry, Bedouin often (attempt to) 
speak in a dialect type very similar to that of 
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Group I, which is considered the appropriate 
(and prestigious) ‘Bedouin’ register for such 
social settings. 

From a dialect-typological perspective, as 
one moves along the north coast from Group 
I in the east, via Groups II and III toward eSA 
in the west, ‘Bedouin’ dialect characteristics (of 
the > Negev and southern Jordan) give way to 
more typically sedentary features heard in the 
eastern Nile Delta. The treatment of interden- 
tals in northern Sinai illustrates this transition 
(see Fig. 1). 


1.5 Dialect notes in historical sources 


Apart from some notes by travelers or histori- 
ans (e.g. in Suqayr 1916:341-343), not much is 
known of the history of the dialects of Sinai. 


1.6 Dialects in surrounding areas 


For a selection of publications on dialects in (or 
adjacent to) the area, see bibliographical refer- 
ences below. Research into the dialects of the 
middle and south of Sinai was completed only 
recently (de Jong 2007). 

Most tribes claim the Hijaz as their land of 
origin. This may well be true, but hardly any- 
thing is known of the route by which these tribes 
came to Sinai, or of the dialects spoken there. 

A plausible hypothesis (Palva 1991) is that 
a Northwest Arabian group of dialects in 
southern Jordan (among these the Hwétat and 
Bani ‘Atiye; see Palva 1984-1986), the Negev, 
and Sinai links up with dialects in the south- 
ern Hijaz and the Tihamah through as-yet- 
unknown dialects in the northern Hijaz. To test 
this hypothesis, research into dialects spoken 
on the Red Sea coast of Saudi Arabia remains a 
great desideratum. 


Figure 1. Treatment of interdentals in northern Sinai 


WEST 
eSA Il 

AxA BA 
t, d, d t~tid~d,d t, d, d 


EAST 
ul I" 
td,d td,d 


* Also in Groups IV and VI-VII, all three interdentals are present. In Group V, these have all been replaced 


by stops /t/, /d/, and /d/. 
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2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1. General 

2.1.1 Northwest Arabian type vs. Najdi type 
Prominent Northwest Arabian features of the 
dialects in Sinai, distinguishing these from > 
Najdi-type dialects, are the following (cf. Palva 
I99I:154-156): 


- absence of tanwin and its residues 

- absence of affricated reflexes of *gq and *k 

- absence of final /n/ in the imperfect 2nd per- 
son singular feminine, and 2nd and 3rd per- 
son plural masculine (except in Group IV) 

- absence of resyllabification of sequences 
(v = v or ¥) CaCaCv > CCvCv (but present 
in Group IV) 


2.1.2 
dialects 
Some major characteristics shared by all dia- 
lects in Sinai (unless indicated otherwise) are 
the following (cf. Palva 1991): 


Other general characteristics of Sinai 


- presence of interdentals (but for BA of Group 
III and Group V, see Sec. 1.3) 

— /j/ for *j (allophones vary from ¢ to Z (IPA[d*] 
via [d3] to [3] respectively)) 

- /g/ for *q 

— anactive > gahawa(h)-syndrome (not Groups 
III and V), resyllabifying a sequence (C)aXC(v) 
> (C)aXaC(v) 


Table 1. Inventory of consonants 
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— gender distinction in the 2nd and 3rd person 
plural in the nominal and verbal systems (not 
Group V) 

— productivity of Form IV (not HnA, SaA of 
Group II, Groups III and V) 

— occurrence of typical Bedouin lexical items 
(not Group V) 

— occurrence of stressed rst person singular 
pronominals -7 and -ni (not Groups IV and V) 

— partial lack of phonemic distinction between 
/i/ and /u/ 

— reduction of geminates: vC,C,C,v > vC,C,v 

— 2nd person plural masculine pronominal suffix 
-kuw (but Groups VII, VII, and SaA of 
Group II often also have -kum) 

— use of the b-imperfect (not Group IV) 


Notwithstanding such similarities, there are 
differences between Sinai dialects, yielding the 
eight typological clusters (groups) mentioned 
above (see Map 1). 


2.2 Phonology 


2.2.1 Consonants 

The inventory of consonants varies slightly 
between dialects (Table 1). The greatest differ- 
ences are: 


— an additional phoneme /k/ in Group II and 
Groups VI-VIII 

— only one interdental /d/ in BA of Group III, 
and none in Group V 


bilabial labio- alveolar inter- postal- palatal velar uvular phar- _ laryngeal 
dental dental veolar yngeal 
vl vd vl vd vl vd vl vd vil vd vl vd vivd vl vd vl vd vl vd 
plosive b t d k g (q) () 
emph. t d k 
nasal m n 
fricative f s Z t d & (2g) x g h ‘ 4h 
emph. $s (z) d 
affricate j 
trill r 
emph. (r) 
lateral | 
emph. l 
glides w y y 


vd = voiced, vl = voiceless, emph. = emphatic 


Note: Italics indicate differences in phoneme inventories of the dialects: 
d only in Group V. For interdentals, see Sec. 1.3. For k, see Sec. 2.4.1. Marginal or secondary phonemes are 


in brackets. 
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Exceptions to regular reflexes occur in the case 
of interdentals in forms loaned from ‘Egyptian’ 
or Standard Arabic, such as (in Groups VI-VIII) 
tillajib ‘refrigerator’, talj ‘snow’, and (also else- 
where) hddsih ‘accident’, masalan ‘for instance’, 
bizr ‘seed’, mazbut ‘correct’, zabbat/yzabbit ‘to 
do properly’. *? may have a reflex w, as in 
dnwikal ‘it was eaten’, sometimes ‘, as in sa‘al 
‘he asked’ or ir‘ ~ ar‘ ‘behold!’ (*r-?-y). Usually, 
* has simply disappeared, leaving behind a 
complementary lengthened vowel (e.g. *ra’s > 
ras), a y instead (e.g. *‘@ilah > ‘dylah ‘family’), 
or no trace at all, e.g. *rwius > ris ‘heads’. 


2.2.2 Vowels 

All dialects have three short vowel phonemes: 
Jal, fil, and /u/. Although phonemic opposition 
between /i/ and /u/ is limited, the minimal pair 
xidr [proper name] - xudr ‘green [pl.]’ is found 
in all dialects. Generally, however, u appears 
in velarized and/or labial environments and i 
elsewhere. 

Older /i/ and /u/ have been elided from 
open initial syllables, resulting in initial CCv 
sequences (see Sec. 2.2.4), e.g. Isdn ‘tongue’ 
(*lisén) and rkab ‘knees’ (*rukab). The ‘van- 
ished’ vowel /u/ (Blanc 1970:18) often left 
velarization behind (as in the second example). 

Underlying /a/ in open syllables often surfaces 
as /i/ or /u/. The resulting unstressed high vowel 
is generally not elided in Bedouin dialects and 
is still underlyingly /a/, e.g. yinfitih (yinfatih) 
‘it is opened’, simi‘t (sami‘t) ‘I heard’, kibir 
‘big? (kabir), kitabt (katabt) ‘I wrote’, dikatrih 
(dakdtrah) ‘doctors’. However, in Group V, 
forms like yiniftib, smi‘t (the latter also in BA), 
and ikbir are found. 

In dialects of Groups I, IV, and VI-VIII, /a/ 
reappears in closed syllables in derived forms, 
e.g. yinfathuw ‘they are opened’, tistagliy ‘she 
works’. In some dialects of Group I (not all), 
/al also reappears in closed syllables in ver- 
bal Form I, e.g. Sarbit ‘she drank’ (e.g. DA, 
HwA, TyA), but in Group VI it surfaces as 
sim‘at ‘she heard’ and kubrin ‘they [fem.] grew 
older’. In Group II, Form n-I also has under- 
lying /a/, but it does not reappear as /a/ in 
closed syllables, e.g. yinfitbin ‘they [fem.] are 
opened’. 

All dialects have the phonemes /1/, /é/, /a/, /6/, 
and /a/. In neutral environments, *ay and *aw 
generally have /é/ and /6/ reflexes in all dialects, 
but Groups I, IV, and VI also have phonetically 
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conditioned diphthongs ay and aw (see Sec. 
2.2.3). 

Other dialects have monophthongs irrespec- 
tive of phonetic environment: ‘én, déf, hol, 
som. In Groups VII and VIII, these are realized 
low (slightly below IPA [ez] and [9:], respec- 
tively), when preceded by X (i.e. any back 
spirant) or a velarized consonant. 

In Group I (mainly central and northeastern 
dialects), long vowels /é/ and /i/ may phoneti- 
cally overlap, e.g. bit ‘house’, sif ‘sword’. 


2.2.2.1 Final -d(’) 

Final long vowel -a has been raised in neutral 
environments to -iy in Groups I and IV, e.g. Stiy 
‘winter’, sddiy ~ sddiy ‘black [sg. fem.]’, and 
(only Group IV) jiy ‘he came’. When it is not 
raised, *-d has often remained long in Groups 
IV and VI-VIII. Final long (unraised) -d is often 
accompanied by a glottal catch, usually in 
pause, e.g. hamra’# ‘red [sg. fem.]’. In Group I, 
this unraised *-d(’) is usually short, e.g. beda’# 
‘white [sg. fem.]’. 

In BaA (of Group I) and Groups VI-VIII, 
final -d(’) has often been raised to -? ([1?] (BaA) 
hnv ‘here’, st? ‘winter’ (JbA éSti’), and (Group 
VI) gad? ‘dinner’, but in the singular feminine 
adjectival pattern *CaCCa@: sddiy ‘black’ and 
Soliy ‘left-handed’. In Groups II, III, and V, the 
reflexes of *-d(’) have become more like current 
realizations of the feminine morpheme, e.g. 
sdda or sddih. 


2.2.3 Diphthongs 

In Groups I, IV, and VI, diphthongal *ay and 
*aw have remained in positions directly pre- 
ceded by back spirants or velarized consonants, 
e.g. ‘ayn ‘eye’ and tayr ‘birds’, sayf ‘summer’, 
and haw ‘year’ and sawm ‘fasting’. 


2.2.4 Syllables 

Possible syllables in Sinai are (examples under- 
lined): Cv (Ra-tab), Cv (‘a-rif), CvC (ka-tab), 
Cv¥C (‘Gr-fib), CvCC (bint), CVCC (bhatt). These 
may also appear as such on the surface. Under- 
lyingly, the following syllable types are also 
possible: CCv(C) (rkab) and CCv(C) (san). 
Surface forms (anaptyctics are indicated as a) 
are, however, bisyllabics: °aC-Cv(C) and ’aC-Cv 
(C). In Group V, underlying CC-initial syllables 
are not current: contrast for instance (Bedouin) 
issgur or assgur with lisgur ‘the falcons’ in 
Group V. 
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2.2.5  Elision, consonant clusters, and 
anaptyxis 


2.2.5.1 Elision 

Dialects of Sinai (except Group IV*) are ‘dif- 
férentiel’; (only underlying) high vowels /i/ and 
/u/, but not /a/, are elided in unstressed open 
nonfinal syllables. Group IV has additional rules 
for resyllabication (cf. Sec. 2.3.6), the feminine 
morpheme in construct state (cf. Sec. 2.6.1), and 
the pronominal suffix -k (cf. n. 5 in Sec. 2.4.1). 
The general rule for the dialects of Sinai is: 


I>Q/ (v)C,(C,)_C.v 
I = // or /u/; C = any consonant; v = any vowel 


Resulting clusters may then become eligible for 
the anaptyxis rule (see Sec. 2.2.5.2). If, how- 
ever, C,C, is a geminate, /i, u/ are not elided, 
but the geminate may be reduced, e.g. njaddid 
+ uh > njddiduh ‘we renew it’. 


2.2.5.2 Anaptyxis 
The anaptyxis rule is: 


@ >? /(C)C,_CC, 
C,=Cor# 


Clusters #CC are resolved, e.g. #bmdar > 
#(?)abmar ‘donkey’. Clusters CCC or CC# may 
be left intact, depending on the degrees of 
sonority of the consonants involved (e.g. bint# 
‘girl’, but ‘abad# ‘slave’). Clusters CCCC are 
resolved, e.g. rikibt + bmdr > rikibt abmar ‘I 
rode a donkey’. Geminates in a cluster C,C,C, 
may be phonetically reduced, e.g. ntabbi° + 
-ib > ntabb‘%ih, in IPA [?an’tab%eh]) ‘we train 
him’. 

The phonetic quality of the anaptyctic vowel 
is colored by its surroundings: toward IPA [vu] 
in a labial and/or velarized environment (anap- 
tyctic vowel underlined), e.g. yudurbuw ‘they 
hit’, otherwise toward IPA [1], e.g. yikitbin 
‘they [fem.] write’. 


2.2.6 Stress 

As a general rule, the vowel of the first heavy 
sequence (of the morphological base) from the 
right is stressed for Sinai. A heavy sequence is 
defined as vCC or v(C). All dialects in Sinai 
are of the mddrasabh stress type, except BA of 
Group III, where stress is madrdsah. 
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The domain of stress, however, varies, and 
in the absence of heavy sequences, different 
dialects have different solutions. 

Stress is placed in the following man- 
ner (by group) in the following words: (a) 
‘camel’; (b) ‘she wrote’; (c) ‘the boy’; (d) ‘it 
was opened’; (e) ‘it is opened’; (f) ‘she wrote 
it [masc.]’; (g) ‘your [sg. masc.] neck’; (h) 
‘he stretches’ (roman numerals refer to dialect 
groups). 


Group I: (a) jimdl ~ jamal; (b) kdtabat ~ 
kitabat; (c) dlwalad; (d) anfitah; (e) yinfitib; 
(f) kitabatih ~ katabatih; (g) ragdbatak ~ 
ragabatak; (h) ymidd. 


Groups II, VII, and VIII: (a) jamal; (b) kdta- 
bat; (c) ilwdlad (Il, VII), dlwalad (VIII); 

(d) infatab; (e) yinfitib; (f) Ratabatu(h); (g) 
ragabatk (cf. n. 2 in Sec. 2.4.1), (h) ymidd. 


Group III: (a) jamal; (b) katabat; (c) ilwdlad; 
(d) infatah; (e) yinfatih; (f) katabatu (~ kata- 
batu in AxA); (g) ragabatak; (h) ymidd. 


Group IV: (a) jamal; (b) ktibat; (c) alwalad; 
(d) anfitah; (e) yinfitib; (f) ktibtah; (g) rgubatk 
(cf. n. 6 in Sec. 2.4.1); (h) yimidd. 


Group V: (a) jamal; (b) Rdtabat; (c) ilwdlad; 
(d) infatab; (e) yiniftib; (f) kdtabatu; (g) 
ragabatak; (h) iymidd. 


Group VI: (a) jimal ~ jamal (BWA only 
jimal); (b) katabat; (c) dlwalad; (d) anfitah; (e) 
yinfitib; (f) katabatuh (~ MzA kdatbituh); (g) 
ragabat"k (cf. n. 2 in Sec. 2.4.1), (h) ymidd. 


Rule ordering in all dialects is (i) elision, (ii) 
stress, (iii) anaptyxis. 


2.3. Phonotactics 


2.3.1 Raising of the feminine morpheme -ah 

The feminine morpheme -ah tends to be raised 
in nonvelarized environments. The degree of 
raising differs somewhat in the various groups. 
Generally, raising may reach IPA [1°] in Groups 
I, Il, and IV and VI-VIII. In Group III, raising 
is slightly lower and depends on pausal posi- 
tion. In Group V, such raising — only in pause — 
reaches up to a value between IPA [e] and [e]. 
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2.3.2 Assimilation 
Apart from regular assimilations of ‘sun let- 
ters’, /I/ of the article may assimilate to /j/ (or 
/z/) in some dialects. 

Assimilations that occur may be (a) partial 
or (b) total and (x) regressive, (y) progressive, 
or (z) reciprocal. Instances are: (bx) ridt > ritt 
‘T wanted’, bitzagrit > bizzagrit ‘she ululates’; 
(ax) bnalga > mnalga ‘we find’, nbat > mbat 
‘we spend the night’; (by) séxhum > Séxxum 
‘their sheikh’, ysufhiy > ysuffiy ‘he sees her’; 
(bz) mithiy > mibbiy ‘with her’. Total assimi- 
lation of initial /h/- of pronominal suffixes to 
preceding voiceless consonants as in (by) occurs 
mainly in Groups I and VI-VIIL. 


2.3.3. The gabawah-syndrome 

The > gahawah-syndrome is active in Groups 
I, Il, IV, and VI-VIII. In Groups III and V, it 
is not regular. Thus in all dialects one finds 
babar ‘sea’ (even in Group V, where gahawah 
forms are rare) and Sahar ‘month’ and laham 
‘meat’ (and suffixed, e.g. Sabdrha ‘her month’), 
but no gahawah vowels appear in, for exam- 
ple, (Group V) naxl ‘palm trees’, abmar ‘red’, 
and (Group III) gahbwah ‘coffee’, na‘jah ‘ewe’. 
Suffixing such forms then results in, for exam- 
ple, gabiwtu ‘his coffee’. 

The gahawah-syndrome affects Form I verbs 
as well, e.g. tabarit ‘you plow’. When such 
verb forms (in dialects that stress CéCaCvC) 
are suffixed, stress is tdbartih ‘you plow it’. 
Dialects that stress tabdrit will also stress 
tabartih. 

When nominals are suffixed, Group I and 
‘AgA have forms like gahawtih ‘his coffee’, but 
SaA and Groups VI-VIII have lahamatu(h) ‘his 
piece of meat’ (in MzA ~ labmitub), although 
verb forms in Group VI are like those in 
Groups I and Il, e.g. ydbartin ‘they [fem.] 
plow’. In Group IV, all sequences CaCaCv are 
subject to the Najdi rule of > resyllabication 
(see Sec. 2.3.6). 

Derived forms and quadriradicals are not 
affected by the gahawah-syndrome, e.g.: a‘tat 
‘she gave’, gahwak ‘he served you coffee’, 
istagrabt ‘I wondered’. 


2.3.4 The bukara-syndrome 

The > bukara-syndrome often creates intrusive 
vowels, e.g. (underlined), midris > nidiris ‘we 
thresh’, bukrah > bukarah ‘tomorrow’. 
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2.3.5 Metathesis and the mutual influence of 
sibilants 

+ Metathesis is especially frequent in Groups 
VI and VII when sibilants are involved, e.g. sizih 
‘[the game of] sijah’, Sdz ‘baking sheet’ (more 
commonly sdaj), Sign ‘prison’ (*sijn), mSazzil 
‘recorder’ (*msajjil), nasiz(#) ‘weaving’ (*nas/), 
but usually Sajarah ‘tree’ (often sajarah else- 
where) and in many dialects Sams ‘sun’ (* Sams). 


2.3.6 Najdi resyllabication 
A conspicuous characteristic of Group IV is the 
Najdi rule for > resyllabication: 


CaC,aC,v > CCICv 
CaCaLv > CCaLv 
(after gahawah-syndrome) CaXaCv > CXaCv 


C = any consonant; C, = any consonant but X; 
C, = any consonant but /I/ or /r/; I = /i/ or /u/; 
L = /V/ or /r/; X = /x, g, h, 7 or /h/ 


Examples: samakah > smikah ‘a fish’, batabah 
> btubah ‘a piece of firewood’, basalah > bsalah 
‘an onion’, Sajarah > Sjarah ‘a tree’, gahawah > 
ghawah ‘coffee’. 


2.3.7. Morphophonology: The feminine 
morpheme in construct state 
In Group I, ‘AgA of II, III, and V, the feminine 
morpheme -ah > at when (historical) aC directly 
precedes. In SaA and Groups VI-VII, this is 
also the case when /a/ is a gahawah-vowel (e.g. 
gahawati ‘my coffee’, MzA gahawathin ‘their 
[fem.] coffee’). In Group I and ‘AgA, the femi- 
nine morpheme following (gahawah) XaC > -it 
when suffixed with vowel-initial suffixes (/i/ is 
then elided), e.g. ndxaltu ‘his palm tree’. When 
sequences other than aC directly precede, the 
feminine morpheme > -it (or -t when v pre- 
cedes), e.g. “ilbitha ‘her pack’, “ilibtu ‘his pack’. 
In Group IV, the feminine morpheme > -at 
when C precedes, e.g. ‘“ilbatha ‘her packet’, 
rgubatyah ‘my neck’, ghdwatk ‘your coffee’. 
The a of -at (and also of the 3rd sg. fem. end- 
ing -at; cf. Sec. 2.2.6, for Group IV example 
(f)) is dropped in open syllables, e.g. ndgtah ‘his 
she-camel’. 


2.4. Morphology 


In nominal morphology, short /a/ is often raised 
in the pattern C,aC,iC, > C,iC,iC,: in most dia- 
lects of Group I: C,iC,iC,, e.g. Ribir, “iris. 
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In Groups II, IV, VI-VII, and BaA, TAS, 
TAN, JrA, TyA, and BdA of Group I, raising is 
optional, e.g. kibir ~ kabir, ‘iris ~ ‘aris. 

In Group III, raising is phonetically condi- 
tioned, e.g. kibir, but no raising after X (i.e. any 
of the back spirants), e.g. ‘aris. In some villages 
(e.g. Gtayyi‘ and Najilah) of Group III, there is 
no raising, e.g. kabir, ‘aris. 

In Group V, a pattern iC,C,iC, is used 
(after raising of a and its subsequent elision: 
morphological restructuring), but C,aC,iC, is 
also in use, mainly when C, = X, e.g. ikbir, ‘aris. 
2.4.1 Pronominals 
Pronominals in Sinai are given in Table 2 (forms 
in parentheses occur less regularly). 

The pronominal suffixes are given in Table 3. 


2.4.2 Demonstratives 

The singular masculine form for near deixis 
may be velarized in Group I: hada ~ hada. 
In RA and SA (of Group I) and in Group II, 
hada is current, hada in Groups III and V 


Table 2. Pronominals in Sinai Arabic 


Group: I II 
sg. 

3rd masc. ha hu (~ huwwa) 
fem hi hi (~ hiyya) 

and masc.  int(a) (~intih) inta (~int) 
fem intiy intiy 


ana(?) ~ dna 


ani (~ dna, ani) 


pl. 
3rd masc. hum(ma) hum(ma) 
fem hin(na) hinna 
2nd masc intuw intuw (~ intum) 
fem intin intin 
Ist comm. ibna* ibna 
* In HwA, DA, and BA, abna 
Group: Vv VI 
sg. 
3rd masc. huwwa hu 
fem. hiyya hi 
and masc. inta int(ih) 
fem inti intiy 
Ist comm. dni dna 
pl. 
3rd masc humma (comm.) 
fem - hinna 
2nd masc intu (comm.) intuw 
fem - intin 
Ist comm. ibna ibna 
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(~ da ~ dib in Groups II and III). Groups VI- 
VIII have da ~ di? (~ hada). In Group IV, final -a@ 
(of *hadda) of the singular masculine is raised 
and stressed: hddiy, contrasting only in stress 
with the singular feminine badiy. For HwA 
and JrA, postpositioned ha is typical for the sin- 
gular masculine, e.g. dlwalad ha(’) ‘this boy’. 

Singular feminine in Group I: hédiy (~ hadiy 
in RA, SA, BaA, and HwA) and in Groups II, II 
hadiy (respectively hddiy) (~ diy in both) and V. 
Groups VII-VIII have hddiy ~ diy (~ diyyih in 
ASA and GrA; in GrA, hdadiy is rare) and MzA 
hadiy(yih). 

Plural common forms in Groups VI-VIII are 
unvelarized (hd-)dill(-ib) ~ dillél(-ib) (~ K-form 
(ha-)dol or dol). Group IV distinguishes gender 
in the plural: (masc.) hadol(-lah) ~ hadollaw 
and (fem.) badollayn. Elsewhere, only velarized 
plural forms occur: hédal(-lah)/hawdal(-lah), 
hadal(-lah) and/or hadol\-lah). 

For far deixis, plural forms with suffixed -k 
(+ -ah ~ -ib) are used, e.g. (pl. comm.) forms 


like hédallak(-ah), hadollak(-ah) or (ha-)dallak 


Il IV 

hu (~ huwwa) thwa ~ ubwa 
hi (~ hiyya) ithya 
inta int(a) 
inti intiy 
ani (~ dna) dna 
hum/(ma) humma 
hin(na) hinna 
intu intuw 
intin intin 
ibna* ibna 
VI-VUI 

hu ~ huwwa 

hi ~ hiyya 

inti(h) 

intiy 

ana 

huwwa hum(ma) 
hin(na) 

intuw ~ intum 

intin 

ibna 
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Table 3. Pronominal suffixes in Sinai Arabic 


Group: I 
sg. 
3rd masc. C-ah ~ C-ih, v-h 
fem. -hiy or -ha (~ -hv? BaA) 
2nd masc. C-ak, v-k 
fem -kiy (CC-ik BaA) 
Ist comm. (gen. C-i, v-y (~ C-yah in BaA) 
comm. (obj.) ni ~ -ni 
pl. 
3rd =masc -hum*4 
fem -hin 
2nd masc -kuw 
fem -kin 


-na (~ -nv in BaA) 


Group: IV 
sg. 

3rd masc M-ah*", C-ib 
fem -ha 

2nd masc -k*6 
fem -(C)C-ik, v-kiy 

Ist comm. (gen. -ya(h)~ -yib 
comm. (obj.) -nya(h) ~ -nyi(b) 
pl. 

3rd masc -hum ~ -huw 
fem -hin 

2nd masc -kuw 
fem -kin 

Ist comm -na 
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Il Il 

C-u(h), v-h C-u, v-h 
-ha -ha 
CC-uk, v(C)-"k*?— C-ak, v-k 
CC-ik, v(C)-k -ki 

Ci, v-y C-i, v-y 
-Ni ~ -ni -ni ~ -ni 
-hum -hum 

-hin -hin 

-kum ~ -kuw -ku 

-kin -kin 

-na -na 

Vv VI-VIII 
C-u, v-h Cu(h), v-h 
-ha -ha ~ -hv 
C-ak, v-k CC-uk, v(C)-"k** (~ C-uk) 


C-ik, v-ki CC-ik, v(C)-k*3 
C-i, v-ya C-i ~ C-i, v-y 
ni -ni ~ -ni 

-hum (comm.) -hum*4 

- -hin 

-ku (comm.) -kuw~ -kum*s 
- -kin 

-na -na ~ nv’ 


Superscript" indicates strong velarization accompanied by lip rounding (not a vowel in terms of syllabication; 


stress is, for example, darabdat"k ‘she hit you [sg. masc.]’). In Group II, these forms co-occur with C-ak and 


n.t  M = velarized C 
n. 2 
v-k (used by younger generations). 
n.3 In BWA ~ -kiy. 
n. 4 = -huw in Group VI. -huw ~ -hum in JrA, BaA, and TAN. 
n.5 Only -kuw in Group VI. 
n. 6 


Suffixing -k will not cause stress to shift (contrast n. 2), nor is a cluster Ck# resolved, e.g. jémalk# ‘your 


camel’. A cluster CCk# is resolved, e.g. Sufitk# ‘I saw you [sg. masc.]’. 


(-ah) in Groups I, II, and IV. Group VI has 
(ha-)dallak(-ah), Groups VII-VIII dallak(-ah) 
(~ hadokah in HmA). In Group II, (hd-)dallak 
is used for the plural masculine, and (ha-) 
dallaka for the plural feminine. In Group V, 
plural common is hadlak(-a) and the form had- 
kum (-ma). 

The singular forms for far deixis are usually 
suffixed with -k(ah) or -k(-ih), e.g. in Group IV, 
singular masculine hadak (with long @) and sin- 
gular feminine -hddik(-ah). In Group I, dialects 
with hada and/or hada have hadak(-ah) and/or 
hadak(-ah). Those with hddiy and/or hédiy 
have hddik(-ib) and/or hédik(-ib). Group I 
has hadak and hadik(-ih), Group III has hadak 


and hadik(-a), and Group V has hadak(-a) and 
hadik(-a). In Groups VI-VIII, forms are usually 
without initial bd-: dak(-ah) and dik(-ah). 


2.4.3 Presentatives 

Presentatives are /d- or (heard in Group II) hé-, 
e.g. héhu jr ‘here he has come’, hahi jat ‘here 
she has come’. Suffixed with -y (hdy/hay), it 
is used for a nearer deixis — ‘here I/we have’ — 
and with suffixes -k/-kiy (hak/hakiy ‘here you 
[masc./fem.] have’) for farther deixis. 


2.4.4 Relative pronoun and article 
The relative pronoun is alliy for those dialects 
that have al- as the article, and illiy for those 
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that have i/-. Groups II and VI, which use both 
articles, have illiy. In Group I, the article is 
predominantly al-, and in Group VI it usually 
harmonizes with the vowel color of the follow- 
ing noun (similarly in Group IV), e.g. dnungar 
‘the potholes’, ilibsiy ‘the rocks’. Groups III, V, 
and VII use il- and illiy. 


2.4.5 Interrogatives 

Among interrogatives used in Sinai are: ‘what?’ 
és (~ i§ in Group I) and éh (Groups [-IIl). Eh 
is common in Group IV (and predominant in 
Group III), and é is current in Group V. Es is 
predominant in Group VI and é in VII-VIIL. 
The distribution of ‘why?’ léh (~ lth) and lés (~ 
lis) is parallel to that of @h and és. In DA and 
HwaA, both é§ ~ wiss occur as variants. 

Other interrogatives are: 


‘where?’ — fén (Group III) and wén (elsewhere) 
‘how?’ —- izzdy (Group III) and kef ~ kif, 
sometimes kayf (elsewhere) 
— min (SaA, Groups III, V-VIII); in 
in Group I (~ man in BaA) ‘AgA 
and man in Group IV 
‘how much/many?’ — kam (Groups I, III, IV, 
VI-VIII), dkam (Group V), akam 
(AgA), kam (SaA, Group III) 

‘when?’ — wagtéh (Groups I, III, IV (~ mita), 
VI), wagtes (Groups I, I, V), mata 
or mata (Group I, BWA, but HwA 
matan), MzA mitéhb, ASA imtéh, 
GrA and JbA mitén 

‘which?’ — yat in Groups I, IV, VI; iyydat in 
Groups II, II (~ anbulanhi), VI, 
VII 


‘who?’ 


‘asa + pronominal suffix expresses the hope 
that the addressee is well (or it is used to inquire 
after his or her well-being), as in ‘asak tayyib 
‘are you [sg. masc.] well?’ (Group I). To inquire 
‘what is the matter?’ (mainly) in dialects of 
Groups I and VI-VIII, ‘alam + pronominal suf- 
fix is heard, as in ‘alam"k ya-buw zéd ‘what is 
the matter, oh Abu Zayd?’ (GrA). 


2.4.6 Adverbs 

Temporal: (h)alhin/ilbin is used throughout 
Sinai for ‘now’. Variations include: halhinit 
(MzA), (h)albiniy (BaA, SaA, Group IV), and 
ilbinib (GrA, JbA). The K-form dilwagtiy is 
heard predominantly in the northwest. 
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Local: hniy is ‘here’ in Groups I (~ hai in 
BaA, hana in MIA) and IV, and usually niba’ 
~ nibaniy in Groups VI-VIIL. In Group II éhnib 
(sporadically bana) is used. In Group III, hana 
is current (~ ina in BA). The current form in 
Group V is hina (also as K-form elsewhere). 
Variations are: hniyat, hniydaniy, hniyantiy, bni- 
yyib, hniyyan, and others. In some dialects 
(notably of Group I) also fi hada/fi hada for 
‘here’ is used. ‘There’ is hnuh in Groups I, IV, 
MzA (~ hnitiy), ASA and HmA (~ hnodtiy). In 
Groups II, Ill, and V, GrA and JbA (~ hnubh) 
hnak is current (also as K-form elsewhere). 
For ‘there [far away]’, gdd or gddiy is used. 
Some dialects have fadak (fi + dak) for ‘[over] 
there’. 


2.4.7 Analytic genitive 

The analytic genitive is formed with Sugl in 
Groups I, II, and IV (~ K-form bta‘). In GrA, 
JbA, and Group III, sugl ~ bta‘ (the latter is pre- 
ferred in BA), in Group V (b)ta‘, and in Group 
VI sugl and hagg. 


2.4.8 Negation 
Negation of verb forms is generally done with 
preceding md in Group I and MzA (the com- 
pound negation is much less regular). Other dia- 
lects use md + verb form + S(i), while the single 
negation usually expresses more emphatic nega- 
tion (often in combination with xdlis ‘at all’). 
‘There is none’ is mad fth (in Group I, ~ some- 
times also ma fis) or ma fis (in Groups II-IV, 
VI; often ma fissi in Group V). In Group I, mas 
is also regular. 


Verbs 


2.5 


All dialects are of the aktib/niktib type. Groups 
III and V have vowel harmony in the imperfect 
prefixes of the i- and u types (e.g. yiktib and 
yugud), but not in the a- type (e.g. yisrab). 
Other dialects also show vowel harmony in the 
imperfect prefixes of the a- type: yiktib, yug‘ud, 
and yasrab. In Groups VI-VIII, this vowel 
harmony is applied throughout the paradigm, 
including the rst person singular of i- and 
u-type imperfects: iktib-niktib, udrub-nudrub 
(and asrab-nasrab). Elsewhere in Sinai, initial 
a- in the rst person singular of imperfects is 
current in all three vowel types: aktib, ag‘ud, 
and asrab. 
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In Group IV, imperfect endings are -vv in 
the 2nd and 3rd person plural masculine and 
the 2nd person singular feminine, e.g. tikit- 
bun, yikitbun, tikitbin (respectively); elsewhere, 
forms are tikitbuw, yikitbuw, and tikitbiy (in 
SaA and HmA ~ -um in the pl. masc.), and 
perfect and imperfect plural feminine forms are 
with -vz (i.e. -in or -an), e.g. yikitbvn, yasrabvn 
and sirbvn, katabvn. In Group I, v harmonizes 
with the base vowel (see below). In Group 
IV, the endings are vowelless -1 (e.g. yasrabn, 
ybalibn, katabn). 

In Group I, vowel-initial endings of the a- 
type perfect and a-type imperfect harmonize 
as well, e.g. tasma‘ay ‘you [sg. fem.] hear’ 
and t/yasma‘aw ‘you/they [pl. masc.] hear’ and 
tlyasma‘an ‘you/they [pl. fem.] hear’. In the 
perfect, e.g. katabaw ‘they [masc.| wrote’, Rata- 
ban ‘they [fem.] wrote’, and katabat ‘she wrote’. 
In Groups II, TI, IV and VI, VII, and VIII, end- 
ings are (imperfect) -iy, -uw, -in, respectively, 
and (perfect) -uw, -in and also -at (SaA also 
has pl. masc. -um). For the 3rd person singular 
feminine of the a-type perfect, all have -at (but 
e.g. Sirbit, kubrit). Groups IV and VI have -at 
in all vowel types of the perfect (e.g. Sirbat, 
kubrat). 

In gahawah-forms of verbs (i.e. when C, = X; 
cf. Sec. 2.3.3), older /a/ of the prefix has been 
preserved, e.g. yaxabut ‘he knocks’, yahalib ‘he 
milks’. In Group IV, such gahawah-forms are 
resyllabified (cf. Sec. 2.3.6): yxdbut and yhdalib. 
In Groups III and V, forms are yuxbut, yiblib, 
etc. (For treatment of underlying /a/ in verb 
forms, cf. Sec. 2.2.2.) 


2.5.1 Vowel types of Form I verbs 

Vowel types of Form I verbs for the perfect are: 
(a-type perfect) katab ‘to write’, (i-type perfect 
simi‘ ‘to hear’, and (u-type perfect, quite rare 
kubur ‘to grow old’. For the imperfect (a-type 
yasma‘ or yisma‘, (i-type) yiktib, and (u-type 
yudrub or yukbur. 


) 
) 
) 
) 


2.5.2 Derived verbal Forms 
Dialects in Sinai have an active Form IV, e.g. 
atalyi'tiy ‘to give’ (except in Groups III, V, SaA 
(uncertain), and HnA). 
Form II patterns are: C,aC,C,aC,/yC,aC, C,iG,. 
Form fa-II patterns are: taC,aC,C,aC,/ytaC,a 
C,C,aC,. In northern dialects of Groups I and in 
IV, these patterns co-occur with (i)tC,aC,C,aC,/ 
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yitC,aC,C,aC, (especially the latter is current). 
In southern Group I dialects, the ytaC,aC,CaC, 
pattern is much more regular. 

Form III patterns are: C,aC,aC,/yC,aC,iC,. 

Form fa-III patterns are: taC,adC,aC,/ytaC,a 
C,aC,. Here, too, the yitC,dC,aC, pattern is 
used almost to the exclusion of the ytaC,a@C,aC, 
pattern in northern Group I and in Group IV, 
while itC,adC,aC, co-occurs with taC,aC,aC,. In 
southern Group I dialects, ytaC,aC,aC, is much 
more regular. 

In Groups VI-VIII, ta- prefixes are current 
in Forms ¢-II and ¢-III in perfect and imperfect; 
elsewhere, (i)t- prefixes are used. 

In dialects with ta-prefix in the imperfect 
of Forms ?¢-II and ¢-IIJ, an initial tt- cluster is 
reduced, e.g. (ttagadda >) tagadda ‘she has 
lunch’. 

As the basic passive for Form I, Form n-I 
is used. As for vowel distribution and stress, 
Form I-¢ runs parallel to Form 7-I (see examples 
d and e in Sec. 2.2.6). 

Form ista/asta-I: alternating vowels in 
Groups I, IV-VIII asta@C,C,aC, (Groups V—-VIII 
istaC,C,aC,)/yistéC,C,iC,; fixed a in Groups II, 
Ill istaC,C,aC,/yistaC,C,aC,. 

Patterns of quadriliteral verbs run _paral- 
lel to Form II: C,aC,C,aC,/yC,aC,C,iC,. With 
the ta- or (i)t- prefix, the parallel is with 
Form ¢-II): taC,aC,C,aC,/ytaC,aC,C,aC, or 
(i)tC,aC,C,aC,/yitC,aC,C,aC,,. 


2.5.3 Geminated verbs 

The imperfect vowel is usually /u/ in velarized 
environments and /i/ in neutral environments, 
e.g. yhutt ‘he places’, yjurr ‘he pulls’, but yaidd 
‘he stretches’, yliff ‘he wraps, turns’. In Group 
IV (where stress is yéhutt, yimidd, etc.), the 
plural feminine endings for medial geminate 
verbs are (perf.) -ann and (imperf.) -inn, e.g. 
Saddann ‘they [fem.] pulled’ and yxussinn ‘they 
[fem.] enter’. 

In Groups II and VI-VIII and some dialects 
of Group I, the perfect base vowel /a/ is raised 
> /i, u/ when preceding stressed /é/, e.g. middét 
‘T stretched’, sumwwet ‘I did’. 


2.5.4 Verbs P 

The perfect of I? verbs ‘to eat’ and ‘to take’: 
Groups IV-VI, DA, nTA, AhA, BaA, MA, 
HwA, and TyA have akal and axad. Elsewhere 
forms without initial a- are current. 
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The imperfect vowel and degree of velariza- 
tion varies: ydkil, yaxid or yadkul, ydxud else- 
where. The active participle is wakil and waxid 
in Groups III and V (~ ’akil, *axid in Group V), 
makil, maxid elsewhere. 

Imperatives: uxud or xud, uxdiy, uxduw, 
uxdin (in AhA, and Groups II and VII), xud, 
xdiy, xduw, xdin (in BaA, SA, DA, AhA, TAN, 
TAS, HwA, Groups VI and VIII), and xud, 
xudiy, etc. elsewhere. Some dialects (e.g. AhA, 
JbA) have the various forms side by side. 


2.5.5  Werbs Iw 
Iw verbs may have w incorporated in the imper- 
fect, as in yogaf ‘he stands’, yoji° ‘he hurts’ 
(yawgaf, yawji‘ occur predominantly in Groups 
I and IV). Such forms, all with (originally) a in 
the preformatives and subsequently monoph- 
thongized to 6, are current in all groups, except 
in Group V (there yiwrid, yiwsal). 

In some dialects, such as AhA and Group IV, 
forms without incorporated waw occur as well, 
e.g. yirid ‘he waters’, yisil ‘he arrives’. 


2.5.6 Verbs Ilw/y 

In Groups VI-VIII, the long base vowel is often 
shortened in the 2nd person singular masculine 
of the imperfect, e.g. tugul ‘you say’, tigib ‘you 
are absent’, 

The singular masculine imperative is Sil 
‘carry!’. In some dialects, a vowel precedes, e.g. 
ugum ‘get up!’ and isil ‘carry!’. 

Group IV has plural feminine forms with 
vowelless -n, triggering the use of short base 
vowels, e.g. guln ‘they [fem.] said’ and yguln 
‘they [fem.] say’. 


2.5.7. Verbs IIw/y 
Apocopated imperatives for the singular mas- 
culine occur in Groups I, IV, and VI-VIII, e.g. 
irm ‘throw!’, saww ‘do, make!’ and i‘d ‘give!’. 
In Groups VI-VIII, 2nd person singular mas- 
culine imperfects are apocopated as well (both i- 
and a-types in all forms), e.g. tims ‘you go’, tans 
‘you forget’, tsaww ‘you make/do’, tlag ‘you 
find’, tit ‘you give’, tagadd ‘you have lunch’. 
Illy a-type verbs tend to have final -a that is 
raised to -” in Group VI, e.g. mis? ‘he went’. 
In Group IV, the plural feminine ending -n 
is doubled: nasdnn ‘they [fem.] forgot’ and 
yimsinn ‘they [fem.] go’. 
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2.5.8 Verb ‘to come’ 
Perfect 
Group: I Il Il 
sg. pl. sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3rd masc. ja’) jaw jib jum ja iju 
fem. jat jan jat jin ijat jin 
2nd masc. jit jituw jit jitum jét jétu 
fem. jitiy jitin — jitiy jitin jéeti jétin 
Ist comm. jit jina jit —jina jet jena 
Group: IV VI-VII Vv 
sg. pl. sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3rd masc. jiy jaw jv juw** ya iu 
(uw) (comm.) 
fem. jat jinn  jat jin ijat 
2nd masc. jit jituw jit jituw** ijét ijétu 
(comm.) 
fem. jitiy jitin — jitiy jitin ijeti 
Ist comm. jit jina jit jina wet ijéna 
** In HmA and ‘LA ~ jum and jitum. 
Imperfect 
Group: I II and III* IV 
sg. pl. sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3rd masc. yiy yjuw vyijiy yijuw** yijiy yjun 
fem. ftjiy yjin  tijiy yijin tijiy yjinn 
2nd masc. fjiy tjuw tijiy tijuw** tijiy tun 
fem. tjiy tyjin tijiy tijin tjin  tjinn 
Ist comm. ajiy nyjiy ajiy nijiy ajiy  nijiy 
* Endings —uw and -iy in Group III are less diphthongal. 
** In SaA, forms are yijum and tijum. 
Group: VI, VII vVI* Vv 
sg. pl. sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3rd masc. yijiy yijuw yijiy yijuw yi yiju 
(comm.) 
fem. fijiy yijin  tijty yijin tiji 
2nd masc. tij~ tijuw ti tijuw tii  tiju 
tij(iy) (comm.) 
fem. fijiy tijin  tijiy tijin tiji 
Ist comm. jjiy nijiy ijiy  nijiy Gi ni 


* For j ~ 7, see Sec. 2.1.2. 


2.6 Innovations in the verbal system 


Throughout the area (except in Group IV), the 
b-imperfect - one of the hallmarks of sedentary 
dialects - expresses the habitual present tense. 
In many dialects (mostly in the north), initial 
y- of the imperfect may be dropped (mainly in 
i- and u-types) when b- precedes, e.g. bugu‘duw 
‘they sit’ and biktib ‘he writes’. 
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2.7 Future and volition 


To express volition (with an added sense of 
‘futurity’), widd (Groups I and IV) or bidd 
(elsewhere) is used, e.g. widdna ngotir ‘we want 
to [shall] go’. Alternatively, ba- (mainly ha- in 
Group III) prefixed to the imperfect (or less fre- 
quently with rab ~ rab preceding < rdyib) may 
be used for the future, e.g. rab abkilak zayy ma 
sar ‘T’ll tell you like it happened’. Another way 
to express future is to use the simple present 
tense. 


2.8 Some additional remarks 


2.8.1 Agreement 

Limited or countable numbers of objects, and 
even male persons — whatever the grammati- 
cal gender of the singular noun - tend to be 
referred to in the plural feminine, e.g. w ixwan 
xamsithin iwlad hamddn ‘and the brothers — 
the five of them — are the sons of Hamdan’ 
(AhA). 


2.8.2 Enclitic suffixing 

Suffixed prepositions / and (much rarer) b may 
in turn be enclitically suffixed to verb forms, e.g. 
(preposition /) btug‘ud-ilhiy ‘she stays [for her- 
self]’ (RA of Group I), tasrab-ilk ‘you drink [for 
yourself]? (Group IV); (preposition b) byifrig- 
ibh-dssalab ‘he separates the rope with it [sg. 
fem.]’ (BaA). 


2.8.3. Grammaticalizations 

Unconjugated gam is often used as a particle 
expressing a notion of ingressiveness/sudden- 
ness of the action expressed in the verb that 
follows, gam gult ‘I then said’. 

Xaf or xafallah expresses doubt and can be 
translated with ‘maybe, perhaps’ and seems to 
be used mainly for undesirable possibilities, e.g. 
xdfallahb minta rajil ‘maybe you’re not a (real) 
man’. 

For desired possible developments, kid is 
used, e.g. kid siirhin yatla‘ ‘maybe their price 
will go up’ (said by someone planning to sell). 

Min xawflxof (malla) lit. ‘for fear that’ has 
developed into a conjunction expressing ‘lest’, 
e.g. bin‘alligha min xawf la tawga‘ ‘we tie it up, 
lest it should fall’. 
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RUDOLF DE JONG (University of Amsterdam) 


Singular > Number 


Slang 


‘Slang’ is an English term which is sometimes 
used erroneously to refer to what in Arabic is 
termed al-Gmmiyya or ad-darija or al-lahja, i.e. 
linguistic entities which are more appropriately 
referred to in English as colloquials or dialects. 
A more precise correspondence to the English 
term ‘slang’ might be the Arabic term sim or 
the phrase ratana ‘ammiyya. The former term is 
more closely akin to a very limited and specific 
form of slang which in English is termed ‘argot’ 
or ‘cant’ (also ‘lingo’), while the latter phrase 
captures that aspect of slang which is tempo- 
rary and fast changing and more closely fits the 
English term ‘slang’. 

Due to the differences in the linguistic situation 
between English and Arabic, it is necessary to 
define each of the above terms in order to clarify 
their exact meanings within the context of each 
language. First, all of the terms refer to forms 
of the spoken language, and all denote a devia- 
tion in some way from a standard. For English, 
it is a spoken standard, based on the country 
under consideration (e.g., standard American 
English differs from standard British English or 
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‘Received Pronunciation’, but one would not 
be considered ‘slang’ with regard to the other). 

In an English language context, the term 
‘colloquial speech’ refers to speech that differs 
from a standard based on level of informality. 
Colloquial speech is less formal than ‘standard’ 
speech, based on the presence of certain pat- 
terns of speech which are considered inappro- 
priate in formal contexts but are nonetheless 
in wide use and understood by all. This would 
include, for example, the use of contractions, 
or lexical items not ordinarily found in formal 
contexts, including certain slang or dialectal 
terms which have come into general use. The 
term ‘colloquial’ is originally related to the 
notion of ‘conversational’, since it is the form 
of speech used in ordinary conversations and 
does not have the connotation of a stigmatized 
uneducated or unrefined style of speech, as it 
may have when applied to Arabic contexts. 
The term ‘dialect’, on the other hand, is speech 
that deviates from a standard based on locale. 
In defining a dialect, one must also recognize 
the definitive role that politics play in deciding 
which variety of a language is recognized as 
the standard and which is the dialect. In most 
cases, the language of the capital city comes 
to be recognized as the standard form of both 
speech and writing, while the other varieties 
become perforce ‘dialects’. 

Slang, in opposition to both of the above 
terms, deviates from a standard (as well as from 
colloquial speech and dialects) based on its 
novelty. That is, slang is speech which employs 
either newly minted words or ordinary words 
with newly developed meanings to impart a 
vividness to one’s speech, as well as to set the 
speaker apart as a member of a certain ‘in’ 
group. The evocation of group solidarity is an 
important element of slang usage, and although 
group solidarity may play a role in an individu- 
al’s usage of a dialect or more colloquial speech, 
the use of slang terms tends to evoke a much 
more limited and socially circumscribed group- 
ing, often of groups that fall outside the power 
structure, e.g. youth (> youth speech), racial 
or ethnic minorities, musicians, etc. Related to 
the term ‘slang’ are the terms ‘cant’ or ‘argot’, 
which both refer to the specialized speech of 
certain social groups, some stigmatized (such 
as prison inmates, homosexuals, prostitutes, 
and drug users), to which the term ‘cant’ is usu- 
ally applied, and others professional in nature, 
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to which the term ‘argot’ is applied (although 
this distinction is often not made). What dis- 
tinguishes cant/argot from slang is its relative 
persistence as opposed to the impermanence 
of slang, as well as the heightened importance 
of secrecy in the use of cant/argot (see also > 
jargon; — secret languages). 

In the Arabic situation, due to > diglossia, 
defining a spoken standard is much more diffi- 
cult. The standard written language, referred to 
as al-fushd, is used in certain spoken contexts 
in the media as well as in religious functions, 
and although highly valued and respected, it 
does not function as a spoken standard in 
the same way that standard American English 
does. The English term ‘colloquial’ is applied 
to commonly spoken forms of Arabic, not 
because these deviate from a standard but 
more due to the connotation of ‘conversational’ 
speech. They may also be described as informal 
speech, but simply because their informality 
follows from the fact that they are used in 
everyday conversation, the determination of 
what is a formal and informal context may 
vary widely. The term ‘dialect? may as well 
be misunderstood when applied to the widely 
varying forms of spoken Arabic. In an English 
context, a ‘dialect’ is defined as such because it 
deviates from the standard spoken form, based 
on locale. In an Arabic context, a dialect is a 
much different matter, due to the nature of the 
standard: al-fushd is a supranational standard 
primarily for written functions, with its spoken 
functions being very limited and circumscribed 
(but extremely important nonetheless). In lieu 
of a supranational spoken standard, certain 
‘dialects’ function to all intents and purposes 
as local spoken standard languages, the dialect 
usually associated with the capital or largest 
city. Although these are unofficial standards (in 
the sense that they are not recognized politi- 
cally, and culturally do not have institutions 
associated with their development and upkeep), 
they nevertheless do exert a strong influence 
over the linguistic practices of individuals living 
within those states. When applying the word 
‘slang’ to an Arabic context, one is therefore 
describing forms of speech which deviate from 
this kind of spoken standard based on its nov- 
elty and ephemeral nature, and not on deviance 
from the written standard. Dialects as well 
may be divided between those which function 
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as national standards (Cairene, Damascene, 
Baghdadi, etc.) and those which do not (Sa‘idi, 
Homsi, Musili, etc.). 

Because of the nature of the linguistic situ- 
ation in Arabic, therefore, finding the best 
possible Arabic equivalent for the term ‘slang’ 
in Arabic is a problem. Traditionally, Arabic 
opposes to al-fusha ‘the most eloquent’ form 
of the language various terms in common use, 
none of which are equivalent to ‘slang’: al- 
‘ammiyya or the language of ‘@mmat an-nds 
‘common people’, and ad-ddrija, the language 
which is ‘in circulation’, both of which may be 
equivalent to ‘colloquial’ Arabic. The term lahja 
is the best translation for ‘dialect,’ although in 
earlier stages of Arabic culture the term > luga 
(today the common equivalent to ‘language’) 
was also used in the sense of ‘dialect’. The term 
sim is used in Egyptian Arabic primarily as a 
translation equivalent of ‘argot/cant’, but in 
some instances may connote a kind of slang as 
well. One dictionary consulted provided ratana 
‘ammiyya as a translation of ‘slang’, and while 
that does seem like the most appropriate, it 
does not seem to be widely understood or com- 
monly used in exactly that sense. 

Rather than trying to find or coin a term 
in Arabic which unequivocally connotes the 
same thing as the English term ‘slang’, it may 
be better to consider examples of such lan- 
guage. Allam (2000) examines ‘youngsters’ new 
vocabulary’ (kalam as-Sabab) in Cairo — or, in 
other words, teenage slang (~ youth speech). 
She takes twenty words, almost all of which 
express an intensification of a good or bad 
evaluation of something or someone, classifies 
them based upon the degree of standardization, 
and then examines their use among different 
segments of the population. 

Allam first classifies the expressions into 
three groups: (i) those with both a standard 
(dictionary) reflex and a slang reflex which 
have nearly the same meaning; (ii) those with 
both a standard (dictionary) reflex and a slang 
reflex which have different meanings; (iii) those 
without a standard (dictionary) reflex but with 
a slang reflex. Each of these subcategories 
shows the degree of acceptance into the stan- 
dard dialect of these words. The first group, by 
being included in a dictionary (a good test for 
‘standard-ness’, especially in what is primarily 
an oral language), as well as sharing the same 
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Table 1. Cairene teenage slang terms (Allam 2000) 
Dictionary meaning Slang meaning Understand Use 
I: inSakab ‘to fill with pleasure’ same meaning 92 36 
falsa‘ ‘skedaddle, scram’ same meaning 76 24 
iStah sabab il~ista ‘good morning’ same meaning: 44 ° 
‘okay, good, alright’ 
ittaban ‘to be ground down; to same meaning 32 ° 
become exhausted’ 
xaryat ‘exhausted’ same meaning fo) ° 
I: hatal ‘to be slow, weak, undisciplined’ > ‘silly, stupid’ 64 ° 
kabbar ‘to say allahu ’akbar’ > ‘to ignore, not to 60 40 
pay attention’ 
brah ‘environment’: min bia watya > ‘low class, low 52 12 
standard’ 
lasa‘ ‘to scorch, sting, steal’ > ‘to go bonkers, to flip’ 52 12 
-ustaz [respectful title] > ‘excellent, great, of 48 ° 
high quality [adj.]’ 
riwis ‘to distract, disturb, be unnerving’ > ‘cute, cool, beautiful, 44 12 
stylish’ 
xayyis ‘to cover with sackcloth’ > ‘to fail, mess up’ 24 fo) 
-afas ‘to seize, catch in the act’ > ‘to get angry at 
someone because of 
something they’ve done’ 20 ° 
itba‘at ‘to be sent’ > ‘to be fooled, tricked, 
deceived’ 16 ° 
sabbit ‘to fix, provide evidence’ > ‘to put someone in his 
place by convincing 
argument’ 8 ° 
sayyab ‘to fill to overflowing’ > ‘to spread around a 
secret’ 4 ° 
Ill: mifayyas - ‘exhausted, unable 
to perform’ 72 16 
tabn - ‘extremely good, very 
positive’ 48 8 
-antax— ‘to relax, sit doing 
nothing’ 20 ° 
hartil = - ‘to go crazy, talk 
nonsense’ 


16 ° 


meaning as the current slang term, indicates 
that they have become, if not accepted as stan- 
dard, at least more recognized and perhaps 
more used as such than the other items, since 
they have likely been in use for some time. The 
second group of words indicates a departure 
from the standard: while the standard mean- 
ing of each item is easily relatable to its slang 
meaning, there is enough divergence to create a 
miscommunication for those not ‘in the know’. 
The lack of recognition on the part of the lexi- 
cographers of the third group of terms indicates 
its marginality and perhaps its novelty as well. 

Allam provides another sort of grouping 
based on the understanding of these words by 
a group of older individuals. As opposed to the 
near unanimous understanding of these words 


in their slang meaning by younger individuals, 
for older individuals there is a much greater 
disparity in understanding some of them than 
others. Interestingly, this does not line up with 
the degree of standardization indicated by the 
first category. For example, while the cat- 
egory (i) words inSakah and falsa‘ are the most 
recognized among the older segment of the 
population, a category (iii) word, mifayyas, 
is almost as widely recognized. Furthermore, 
the slang meanings of two other category (i) 
words, istah and ittahan, are not recognized by 
more than half of the older population, while 
the slang connotation of another category (i) 
word, xaryat, is not understood at all. Category 
(ii) words (those with a new sense for old) 
show a relatively high degree of understanding 
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among the older group, with about half being 
understood by about half or more of the older 
individuals, while two of the four category 
(iii) words are also understood by a signifi- 
cant number of older individuals. This second 
grouping (based on understanding among dif- 
ferent age groups) indicates that there is a sig- 
nificant difference between the younger group, 
for whom these words represent an aspect of 
their age group identity, and the older group, 
for whom they do not. Understanding of some 
of the slang terms among this older group may 
be due to various historical and sociocultural 
factors: the understood slang items may be a 
generational leftover from a previous genera- 
tion. Adults may understand the slang simply 
because they have to interact with their children 
of this age or they may be exposed to it through 
films and television. In any case, age-based 
understanding differences indicate a different 
kind of standardization from that found in 
dictionaries, namely one that is fluid and ever 
changing, based on personal interactions as 
well as media exposure. 

The third grouping provided by Allam is 
based on differences in use between the younger 
and older generations, and it is here that the true 
nature of these terms as teenage slang is made 
clear. While almost all of the terms are used 
by a large majority of teenagers (the exception 
being mixaryat), 12 out of the 20 terms are not 
used at all by the older generation, while the 
rest are used by only a very few of the older 
individuals questioned. The most commonly 
understood slang term among the older group 
(insakab, understood by 92 percent of those 
questioned) is only used by one-third of them. 
The nonuse of these teen slang terms, even 
those ostensibly understood by adults, gives 
perhaps the clearest indication of what slang 
is about, namely to bolster a sense of group 
identity among a marginal social group. Use 
of these terms among adults is inhibited either 
due to lack of understanding of the terms by 
their association with a youth subculture or by 
their being associated with immoral or sexual 
connotations. An indication of the importance 
of these kinds of connotations may be seen in 
the one term which was used by the largest 
percentage of the adults questioned, namely 
kabbar (used by 40 percent of the adults). 
Perhaps because of its probable relation with 
the Muslim invocation allahu ?akbar, it is much 
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more readily accepted among adults than are 
the other terms understood by adults, which 
may have (in their mind) a hint of immorality 
or a sexual connotation. 

In addition, it is interesting to note that cat- 
egory (iii) may not be as unrepresentative in the 
Arabic lexicon as Allam imagines. In other dic- 
tionaries there exist root entries similar to these 
particular lexical items. For example, ’antax 
may be seen as derived Form VIII from the 
root 1-x-x (with the meaning ‘to kneel [camel]; 
to become tired’), making it originally intaxx, 
which has become reduced in the crucible of 
slang to ’antax). The lexical item mifayyis as 
well may be a reflex of an ancient Arabic root, 
which has the connotation of ‘to cease; to tire 
of; to finish’. Under the root f-y-s in Lane’s 
Lexicon and in the Lisdn al-‘Arab are listed the 
following lexemes: fdsa (wallahi ma fistu ‘by 
God I did not cease’; md fistu ?af‘alu ‘I have not 
tired of doing it’), ’afdsa (afdsa bi-bawlihi ‘he 
ejected all his urine’), and mafyas (ma ‘anhu 
mafyas ‘there is no place to quit it’). The word 
hartil has a much less direct but much more 
interesting (possible) etymology. The first thing 
to note about this root is that it shares its first 
two consonants with a very large number of 
lexemes whose meaning involves detailing the 
negative qualities of a person or situation, 
often involving senility, weakness, and disease. 
Secondly, the word harkal ‘to become old, 
decrepit’ (listed in Hava, Lane, and the Lisan 
al-‘Arab) may be seen as a possible historical 
source for the present hartil ‘to go crazy, talk 
nonsense’, due to the similarity in meaning, as 
well as in form (note that the phonemes /k/ and 
/t/ are acoustically very similar and are related 
even in Arabic verbal morphology as markers 
of the 2nd person). Rather than referring the 
origins of hartil and similar words back to the 
biradical hypothesis (which is the most common 
response), it seems preferable to see them as the 
result of two phenomena, phonaesthetics and 
the presence of cant or argot. While the notion 
of phonaesthemes cannot be explained here in 
detail (> sound symbolism), suffice it to say 
that it has to do with the grouping of lexemes in 
Arabic based on shared root consonants (usu- 
ally the first two) as well as a shared semantic 
field, something which has been remarked upon 
for centuries. One of the first and best-known 
analyses of this was given by Ibn Jinni (d. 
392/1002) and his theory of al-istiqdq al-kabir, 
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in which he tried to extend a semantic value 
not just to clusters of two root consonants but 
to individual consonants themselves (Xasd’is 
ll, 133-139). More recently, Arabists and 
Semiticists have explained this phenomenon as 
being due to the fact that Semitic roots were 
originally biradical, with the third consonant 
added on to provide a nuance of meaning (> 
biradicalism). An alternate way to understand 
this phenomenon is to say that these groups of 
lexemes have developed over the centuries as a 
normal part of language evolution and change, 
not necessarily deriving from the same root 
but rather converging on a group of sounds 
(phonaesthemes), which have become associ- 
ated in a speech community’s practice with a 
particular semantic value (e.g., in English the 
/sl-/ complex is found in a great many words 
which denote a wet, slippery texture). While 
this proposal is still somewhat tentative and 
in need of further research, it is quite possible 
that such processes have been involved in the 
development of slang and may have played an 
important role in the development of Arabic 
lexicon, which is a major point of Allam’s study. 

The second phenomenon of relevance to the 
discussion of these slang terms and how they 
came to be is cant or argot, which is the special- 
ized vocabulary of specific social groups. While 
it is difficult to say, based on the available 
evidence, how many of the above slang terms 
derive from more established and underground 
argots, such a possibility exists and should be 
considered before being discarded. However, 
even if such a source exists, one should not 
overlook the great differences between slang 
and argot. Slang is ephemeral, argot more 
long lived, and slang usually involves native 
words, either semantically reconceived or con- 
ceived anew, whereas argot quite often is based 
on foreign language sources. Both tend to be 
confined to ‘in’ groups, but of quite different 
types. Particular types of slang may be shared 
by vaguely defined groups in a society, with a 
great deal of variability in the size and extent 
of the group at any one time, while argot tends 
to be confined to clearly identifiable groups of 
individuals who use it among themselves both 
to bolster their group identity and also to hide 
aspects of their interaction from outsiders with 
whom they deal (> jargon). 

In contrast to the lack of research on con- 
temporary slang in Arabic, there have been a 
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number of studies of argot in Arabic, especially 
in the medieval period. The best of them is 
undoubtedly Bosworth (1976), who in the final 
chapter examines the jargon of the medieval 
genre of gasida sdsdniyya, poems describing 
the underworld of thieves and robbers in the 
urban centers of the Islamic world. He catego- 
rizes the jargon words based on their origin 
and how they arrived at their form or meaning 
as presented in the texts, including derivations 
based on phonetic, morphological, or semantic 
changes as well as those derived from loan- 
words, summarized in Table 2 and Table 3. 
He, too, notes the lack of a widely accepted 
Arabic term for ‘jargon’, although the term 
munakat Bani Sdsdn (= mundgat) functions 
essentially in the same way that ‘jargon’ does, 
but, he notes, it was not used widely in medieval 
times nor is it used in such a way in modern 
times. 

For the modern period, Rowson (1982) deals 
with cant and argot (Arabic: sim or sin) in 
Cairene Arabic. Rowson (p.c.) distinguishes 
‘cant’ (the special language of a marginal group) 
from ‘argot’ (the secret language of a profes- 
sional group), but in Rowson (1982), the terms 
are used interchangeably. He begins by noting 
the long life of some of these argot words, 
having found reflexes of them in works (some 
detailed in Bosworth 1976) from the roth 
century (the Oasida sdsdniyya of Abu Dulaf 
al-Xazraji), the 13th century (Ibn Daniyal’s 
shadow plays), the 14th century (the Oasida 
sdsadniyya of Safi d-Din al-Hilli), and the 16th 
century (a8-Sirbini’s Hazz al-qubuf). He then 
delimits several major argots in Cairo (ca. 
1982). The first two are more basic, while the 
next two are derived from them, with the rest 
being either too difficult to record or on their 
way to extinction (summarized in Table 4 with 
examples in Table 5). 

The first of these argots, sim is-sdga (sim it- 
tuggar, sim xan il-xalili) is Hebrew-based, as 
evidenced in the use of Hebrew numbers, when 
they are not too close to Arabic. The second 
type, sim il-fanndnin (sim il-‘awalim, sim il- 
mumassilin, bita‘ il-malahi) is based on the > 
Gypsy language (Rom, Romany, or Rotwalsch), 
with a great number of Italian words apparently 
derived from Italian commedia dell’arte troupes 
that performed in the Egyptian countryside in 
the roth century. The third type, sim il-xartiyya 
(for which no examples are given), is derived 
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Table 2. Jargon terms from ’Abi Dulaf’s Oasida sdsaniyya (Bosworth 1972) 


English translation 


Origin 


Phonetic 
change 
muganwin ‘who claims to be Muslim convert from abl al-kitab’ qawnana ‘to punish’ 
fasSasa ‘to fart in a mosque to annoy worshippers’ fassa ‘to fart softly’ 
basraka ‘to dress like ascetic holy man’ b-s-r ‘to put close to body’ 
Semantic 
change 
darra‘a ‘to beg for food from harisa maker’ ‘to stretch forth arms’ 
kabbasa ‘to extort money from someone who cashed check’ kabasa ‘to seize by force’ 
Sattaba ‘to mutilate oneself and allege bandits attacked’ ‘to scar; to let blood’ 
fakkaka ‘to escape from bonds as feat of skill’ ‘to separate two things fastened’ 
xusni ‘nonbeggar, outside beggar’s circle’ xasin/xusn ‘rough, coarse’ 
kudda ‘woman who begs with husband in mosque’ kadda ‘to labor, exert oneself? 
Semantic 
transfer 
matr ‘coitus’ matara ‘to stretch a rope taut’ 
-abu Sukr ‘salt’ ‘father of gratitude’ 
‘allafa ‘female breadwinner because of begging’ ‘allaf ‘fodder merchant’ 
labiisa ‘vulva [pubic hair]’ ‘what covers naked body’ 
baz ‘skillful beggar woman’ ‘hawk’ 
saqr ‘skillful beggar woman’ ‘falcon’ 
galiyat al-jubr ‘feces’ ‘precious unguent of anus’ 
qasr ‘stokehold of a bath’ ‘palace’ 
istabl ‘mosque’ ‘stable’ 
Sagata ‘mosque’ Sata ‘to be disordered, ruinous’ 
abi musa ~— ‘nonbeggar’ [proper name] 
Malik ‘stoker of the bath’ ‘angel Malik, guardian of hell’ 
Loanwords 
qayniin ‘place where beggars meet to share profits’ Greek xoivevia ‘community’ 
Sawlasa ‘to beg in ascetic guise’ Greek o&Aog ‘idiot, fool’ 
ganna’ ‘pretended convert who recites non-Muslim — Hebrew ganna? ‘zealot’ 
scriptures’ 
hadur ‘circle of fortune tellers and tricksters’ Aramaic hddur 
kag/kaga ‘pretended lunatic’ Persian kdga ‘mad’ 
bustadariyyin ‘porters who transport beggars’ booty’ Persian pusti-dari ‘he carries on 
back’ 
xusbityi ‘drugged stew’ Persian xus-biti ‘aromatic’ 
kurs ‘hunger’ Persian gurs 


primarily from the first type (sim il-saga), with 
an admixture from the other types as well. 
The fourth type (sim il-kawanin), on the other 
hand, is derived from the second type (sim il- 
fannanin), with much more development and a 
good number of French and English loanwords. 
Meager information is given about the fifth 
type, sim il-haramiyya (sim in-naSsalin, sim is- 
sakka), which is said to be due to the difficulty 
in finding informants, and very little informa- 
tion is given about the sixth type as well (sim 
il-mi‘arrisin), which Rowson speculates might 
be slowly dying out due to the changing nature 
of prostitution in the latter half of the 2zoth 
century. 


Rowson’s article provides only a tantalizing 
glimpse at the argots of these groups, and it is 
hoped that more information will become avail- 
able in the future. More research must be done 
in this area to delineate and clarify not simply 
the inventory of argots but their social and indi- 
vidual function and use as well. Rowson makes 
a few intriguing observations touching on this 
point, such as the fact that the sim al-xawanin 
seems to be used more among members of its 
in group even when outsiders are not around, 
which is what one finds with slang rather 
than argots. Examining both modern slang and 
argots in Arabic in light of more recent work in 
sociolinguistics and anthropological linguistics 
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Table 3. Jargon terms from Safi d-Din’s Oasida sdsdniyya (Bosworth 1972) 


English translation 


Origin 


Phonetic 
change 
q.tyan 
natur 
al-hat 
Morphological 
change 
suifan 
qali 
talagga 
mayyama 
tamyim 
Semantic 
change 
nas(a)b 
kassab 
Semantic 
transfer 
Sabhama 
sahl 
muzaffat 
baxis 
dabil 
dabil/dablan 
gqasm 
Samiul 
qartida 
laqy 
ta‘dil 
malagim 
nayafa 
zih 
marqan 
qarub 
kazaki 
bazwan 
karajim 
bamdani 
dabasri 


Loanwords 
hankama 
bustadar 
q.nta 
k.b.g.t.r 
raxtant 
bargdsat 


bustakdni xurda 


jarraxa 
xandaja 
mard 

tank 

Sann 

dast 

manj 
qalafturiyya 
mufawwil 


‘beggar chiefs’ 
‘swindler’s accomplice in audience’ 
‘the tongues’ 


‘Sufi shaykhs’ 

‘storyteller’ 

‘to speak’ 

‘to convert to the faith of Muhammad’ 
‘claim of ability to find buried treasure’ 


‘house of God’ > ‘Ka‘ba’ 
‘astrologer’ 


‘to gain someone’s favor’ 
‘horse’ 

‘destitute, penniless’ 
‘one [number]’ 
‘whore’ 

‘whore’ 
‘(immature) boy’ 
‘bread’ 

‘rat’ 

‘copulation’ 
‘copulation’ 
‘mouths’ 

‘hunger’ 

‘hashish’ 

‘dinar’ 

‘beggar chief’ 
‘governors, rulers’ 
‘Persian; Kurd’ 
‘the jinn’ 

‘pimp’ 

‘ox’ 


‘to gather round’ 
‘slaveboy’ 

‘town’ 

‘camel’ 

‘itinerant drug peddlar’ 
‘ears’ 

‘peddlar of trashy goods’ 


‘to dance’ 

‘to laugh’ 

‘dirham’ 

‘copper coin’ 

‘two [number]’ 

‘ten’ 

‘divination tool of astrologers’ 
‘talismanic formula’ 

‘one who draws omens’ 


gitnan ‘groups’ 
Aramaic ‘watcher’ 
al-lahat ‘uvula’ 


Arabic/Persian (?) plural ending /-an/ 
Persian (?) /-1/ 

laga ‘to talk, babble’ 

/m/ < Muhammad 

/m/ < mutalib ‘treasure seeker’ 


‘house’ 
‘person who earns living’ 


‘to fatten up’ 

sahala ‘to whinny, neigh’ 
‘smeared with pitch’ 

baxasa ‘to diminish, deprive’ 
tadabbala ‘to walk with mincing step’ 
‘having languid eyes, coquettish’ 
‘unripe but edible dates’ 
‘all-embracing, staff of life’ 

‘the gnawing one’ 

‘act of meeting someone’ 
‘making straight, level’ 

‘place where one takes in mouthfuls’ 
nayyif, nayf ‘excess’ 

uncertain 

uncertain 

uncertain 

uncertain 

uncertain 

uncertain 

uncertain 

uncertain 


Persian hangadma ‘assembly’ 

Persian pusti-dari ‘carries on back’ 
Persian kant ‘town’ 

Persian ustur ‘camel’ 

Persian raxt ‘goods, equipment’ 

Persian bar gis Gmadan ‘hear’ 

Persian: pusti-dari xurda ‘carries on back 
small object’ 

Persian ¢arx ‘circle of dancers’ 

Persian xandagi ‘laughter’ 

Persian mard ‘man’ 

Armenian tank ‘one quarter of dirham’ 
Hebrew S’nayim ‘two’ 

Indo-European dekm ‘ten’ 

Greek udyyavov ‘machine’ 

Greek gvAaxtipia ‘writing of phylacteries’ 
Middle Arabic mufa” il 
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Table 4. Cairene Argots (Rowson 1982) 


the argot of the goldsmiths, silversmiths, and 
merchants in the Khan il-Khalili neighborhood 
the argot of the musicians and entertainers who 
perform at moulids and weddings 

the argot of the young men who attach themselves 
to tourists and try to profit from them in some way 
the argot of homosexuals 

the argot of criminals, thieves, pickpockets 


I. sim is-sdga (sim it-tuggar, sim xan il-xalili) 


2. sim il-fanndanin (sim il-bawalim, sim 
il-mumassilin, bita‘ il-malahi) 
3. sim il-xartiyya 


. sim il-kRawanin 
. sim il-haramiyya (sim in-nassalin, sim is-sakka) 


an & 


. sim il-mi‘arrisin 


the argot of pimps and prostitutes 


Table 5. Terms of Cairene argots (Rowson 1982) 


English translation origin 

sim is-saga 
maut ‘money’ uncertain 
yafit ‘good, rich; in buying mood’ Hebrew 
hamissa ‘five [number]’ Hebrew 
Simunya ‘eight [and most other numbers]’ Hebrew 
kwatrin ‘forty’ French 
hat il-gaft ‘you are being indiscreet, silent’ jaffata ‘to hide’ 


svy a 


‘don’t bring tea’ 


Arabic 


’arnab ‘one million pounds’ Arabic 
habasta’an ‘hashish’ uncertain 
Sall [reflexive] Hebrew 
iddafs illi fi Sallak asfur ‘the guy next to you is bad’ Hebrew 
sim il-fannanin 

bisbas ‘mustache’ Gypsy 
amr [reflexive] Gypsy 
Sallaftu bargasati ’amri ‘lve hurt my own ears’ Gypsy 

fi amr ‘andi ‘with me’ (Kahle 1927) Gypsy 
il-bargal illi f-amrak Salaf ‘the guy next to you is bad’ Gypsy 


kara 


‘buttocks, anus’ 


(Ibn Daniyal) 


furti ‘hurry up!’ Italian 

saliti ‘leave taking’ Italian 

-amaruz ‘protagonist’ Italian 

-amriz ‘to play the lead’ Italian 
sim il-kawanin 

kawanin (vs. standard xawal) ‘homosexual(s) [noun and adj.|’ Arabic (?) 


da kawanin 
biyimilu kawanin 


‘he is a homosexual’ 
‘they perform homosexual acts’ 


kawnana ‘homosexuality’ 
ikkawnin ‘to participate in homosexual act’ 
bargal ‘man [active partner in act]’ sim al-fannanin 
kudydna ‘woman [passive partner in act]’ sim al-fannanin 
dublifas/dabalfas ‘both active and passive partner in act’ French/English 
dinyara ‘woman [real]’ 
kel [intensifier] French quel 
kél ‘ala ‘(I) was so upset at...’ French 
nas ’améh ‘nonhomosexuals’ French 
tib ‘type’ English 
huwwa tibi ‘he’s my type’ English 
sl6 ‘romantic’ English 
biznis/bazanis ‘picking up tourists for sex’ English 

sim il-baramiyya 
bagbagan ‘transistor radio’ 
tirmisa ‘watch’ 
bazargi ‘policeman’ 


gaft Paméh /nista nabw 
-ammin 
fardit Sugl 


‘cheese it!’ 
‘to pat a pocket’ 
‘gold-plated brass necklace’ 
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(especially as indicative of alternative regimes 
of authority) is greatly needed and will shed 
much-needed light on the entire spectrum of 
Arabic linguistic practice, both high and low. 
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JOHN EIsELe (The College of William and Mary) 


Slavonic Languages 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The number of words of Arabic origin (or 
words borrowed from other sources via Arabic) 
in the Slavonic languages differs from one lan- 
guage to another. There are, for instance, more 
than fifty Arabic loanwords in Czech (Machek 
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1968; Rejzek 2001), approximately seventy 
in Russian (Vasmer 1950-1958), almost three 
hundred in Macedonian (JaSar-Nasteva 2001), 
and more than four hundred in Bulgarian (BER 
1962ff.) and Serbo-Croatian (Skok 1971- 
1974). Although direct contacts between Slavs 
and Arabs are documented as early as the 7th 
century C.E. (Theophanes, Chronographia), 
most borrowings were mediated. There were 
two dominant routes of mediation: 


i. Western: Arabic > (Spanish) > French or 
Italian > (German or Dutch) > (especially) 
West and East Slavonic; 

ii. Eastern: Arabic > (Persian) > Turkish (excep- 
tionally Tatar) > (Middle Greek) > (espe- 
cially) South and East Slavonic. 


In the case of Bulgarian and Serbo-Croatian, 
the Arabic loanwords were mostly transmitted 
through the mediation of Ottoman Turkish dur- 
ing the period when the speakers of these lan- 
guages were subjects of the Ottoman Empire. 
In some cases, the Arabic words also penetrated 
into Italian or French through Turkish. There 
are also cases in which the Arabic loans into 
Serbo-Croatian were mediated by Italian or 
borrowed directly, especially in Bosnia. 

Almost all loanwords concern nouns, but 
at least one grammatical item was borrowed: 
-amma ‘but; but as to’ > Turkish ama > Serbo- 
Croatian dma ‘but; just’, Bulgarian ama ‘id.’ 
(Sk I, 32; BER 10). 


2. THE WESTERN ROUTE 


To the western route of borrowing belong the 
Arabic loanwords that were borrowed into 
European languages, usually through the lan- 
guages of the Iberian Peninsula, or through 
direct trade with Italy (> Italian; > Ibero- 
Romance; > English). 

One category of loanwords is that of words 
connected with Islam. Common European terms 
of Arabic origin connected with Islam have 
been omitted here (e.g. Allah, Islam, Quran, 
Sari‘a(t), etc.). Other loanwords are: 


badawiyy ~ biddwiyy ‘inhabitant of the desert’ 
(from badw ‘desert’) > colloquial Arabic bedawi 
> Old French beduin, French bédouin > German 
Beduine > Czech, Russian beduin (V I, 143). 


baram ‘{that which is] prohibited’, hence ‘women’s 
apartments’ (from barama ‘to prohibit’) > Turkish 
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harem ‘Frauenraume, Privatraume’ > French harem 
> German Harem > Czech harém; Turkish > Serbo- 
Croatian harem; French > Russian garém (R 195; 
V I, 393, IV, 265; KS 356; H 210; St 39). 


kafir, pl. kifar ‘infidel; renegade’ > Persian gabr > 
Medieval Turkish giaur > Czech d’aur; Russian 
gjatir; Serbo-Croatian daurin (V I, 480; St 33). 


mamluk ‘possessed; slave, servant’? > Italian 
mammalucco > German Mameluck > Old Czech 
mamalik, Czech mameluk ‘a member of the 
Egyptian sultan’s guard’ (M 349; KS 536). 


masjid ‘mosque’ > Early Modern High German 
Meschit or Early Italian meschita > Czech meSita 
(R 374); (Russian mecet’ probably through 
Ottoman Turkish mescit). 


nawwab ‘deputy’ > Urdu nawdab > Portuguese 
nababo > English nabob ‘Muslim official acting as 
deputy governor in the Mogul Empire; rich person’ 
> Czech nabob (R 400; H 308). 


Some of the Arabic loanwords are related to 


military organization, weapons, etc. 


-amiru |-babri ‘admiral’ lit. ‘commander of the sea’ 
> Old French amiral > French admiral (contami- 
nated with Latin admirdri ‘to admire’) > German 
Admiral > Czech admiral; Russian admiral (R 45; 
V I, 62; H 6). 


al-qubba(t) ‘cupola, vault; alcove; tower; cathe- 
dral, dome; tent, tabernacle; sunshade; palanquin’ 
> Spanish alcoba > French alcéve > German Alkove 
~ Alkoven > Slovak alkovita, Czech alkovna ‘room 
without windows’ (M 35; KS 27); without the arti- 
cle: gubba(t) > Turkish kubbe > Serbo-Croatian 
kube ‘vault’ (St 48). 


fuluka(t) ~ fuluga(t) ‘ship, barque, felucca’ (< 
Greek ephoélkion) > Spanish faluca > French 
felouque > Russian feljziga, South Russian felika 
‘small Turkish boat’ (V IV, 189). 

manara(t) ‘lighthouse; minaret of a mosque’ (from 
nar ‘fire’) > Turkish mindare > French minaret > 
German Minarett > Czech, Polish minaret ‘tower 
of a mosque’ (R 379); Turkish > Serbo-Croatian 
minare ‘id.’ (Miklosich 1888, 85). 

tarif ‘instruction; description, definition; tariff 
(from ‘arrafa ‘to notify, make known’) > Turkish 


tarife > Italian tariffa > French tarif > German 
Tarif > Czech tarif (R 651; KS 816). 


Sayx ‘old man; head of a family or tribe’ > French 
cheik > English sheik > Czech Sejk (R 626). 


galib ‘mold for casting metal’ from qgalaba ‘to turn, 
convert’ (or < Greek kdlopddion ‘Schusterleisten’) 
> Italian calibro > French calibre > German Kaliber 
> Czech kalibr ‘caliber’ (R 258; KS 419; H 59). 


A large number of loanwords are connected 
with science, especially pertaining to the calen- 
dar, astronomy, geography, and medicine. 


SLAVONIC LANGUAGES 


al-jabr ‘predestination; algebra’, jabr ‘force; re- 
union of what has been separated; reduction of 
fractures’ (from jabara ‘to set a broken bone; to 
contract; to help’) > Medieval Latin algebra > 
German Algebra > Czech algebra (R 50; KS 26). 


al-kimiy@ ‘philosopher’s stone; elixir’ (perhaps 
< Greek chémeia ‘art of transmuting metals’) > 
Spanish alquimia > Medieval Latin alchimia > 
German alchimie > Czech alchymie (KS 25; H ro). 


al-manax ‘calendar’ > Spanish almanaque > French 
almanac > Middle Low German almanak > German 
Almanach ‘yearbook’ > Czech almanach (R 50; KS 
29; ML 5281). 


as-sumut ~ as-simut ‘azimuth’ (pl. of samt ‘road’) > 
French azimut > Czech azimut ‘id.’ (R 64; H 30). 


al-Xwarizmi [the name of a 9th century C.E. Arabic 
mathematician from Khwarezm] > Medieval Latin 
algorismus > Middle High German algorismus 
(contaminated with Greek arithmds ‘number’) > 
German Algorithmus > Czech algoritmus (R 50; 
KS 26). 


nadir as-samt ‘opposite, in front of; parallel; nadir’ 
> French nadir ‘point opposite to the zenith’ > 
Czech nadir ‘id.’ (R 401; H 308). 


ramadan ‘the [ninth] month of fasting’ > Medieval 
Turkish ramadan > Czech ramadan; Serbo- 
Croatian ramadan; Arabic > Turkish ramazan > 
Russian ramazdn, Serbo-Croatian ramazan (V III, 
440; St 58). 


samt ar-ra’s ‘path over the head’ > Medieval Latin, 
Old French cenit ‘zenith’, i.e. ‘point of the sky 
directly overhead’, Italian zenit > German Zenit > 
Czech zenit (R 738; H 551; KS 907). 


sifr, pl. sifrat ‘zero’, from sifr ‘empty’ (the idea 
of ‘zero’ was borrowed from India, cf. Sanskrit 
Svinya- ‘empty; zero’) > Late Latin cifra ‘zero; 
figure’ > Late Middle High German zif(f)er ‘zero’, 
German Ziffer ‘figure’ > Slovak, Czech cifra, Upper 
Sorbian, Polish cyfra; Russian cifra ‘figure’ (M 85; 
V IV, 303); independently Arabic sifr > early 
Italian zefiro > zero > French, English zero, and 
Arabic sifr > Medieval Latin cifra > Old French 
cifre ‘zero; figure’ > French chiffre ‘figure, number; 
secret code’ > German chiffre ‘secret code’ > Czech 
Sifra ‘id.’; Russian Sifr (KS 910; 153; V IV, 444). 


Many loanwords are names of minerals, plants, 
fruits, or animals. 


al-birquq ‘apricot, yellow plum’ > Spanish alber- 
coque ~ albaricoque > French abricot > Dutch 
abrikoos > Russian abrikos ‘apricot’ (V I, 57). 


al-kubl ‘antimony in powder form to paint the eye- 
lids black; collyrium’ > Spanish alcohol ‘fine metal- 
lic powder’ > English alcohol ‘fine metallic pow- 
der, especially as produced by sublimation (16th 
c.); distilled or rectified spirit of wine’ (from 18th 
c.), German Alkohol ‘reiner Weingeist’ > Czech 
alkohol; Russian alkogol’ etc. (V I, 71; KS 27). 
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al-qily ‘Laugensalz’ > colloquial Arabic al-qali > 
Spanish dlcali > French alcali > German Alkali > 
Czech alkaloid, adj. alkalicky (R 50; KS 26-27). 


-asfaran ‘saffron’ (from 7asfar ‘yellow’) > Latin 
safranum > Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian ¢afran, 
Slovenian Zefran; Slovak Safran, Old Czech Safran 
~ Sefran, Czech Safran, dialectal (South) Sefrdn, 
Polish szafran ~ szefran; Russian Safran; the forms 
with -e- indicate Turkish mediation (M 600). But 
the source could also be sought in Arabic za‘faran 
‘saffron’, with the following chain of borrowings: 
Spanish azafrdn > Old French safran > Middle 
High German saf(f)ran ‘id.’ (KS 699; ML 9588). 


bab(b)ag@ ~ babagal ‘parrot; nightingale’ > Spanish 
papagayo > Old French papegai > Middle Low 
German papagoie, Middle High German papagey 
> Bulgarian papagéail (cf. Italian pappagallo), Serbo- 
Croatian, Slovenian papiga; Slovak papagdj (maybe 
via Hungarian papagdj), Old Czech paptich, Czech 
papousek, Upper Sorbian papaguj, Polish papuga; 
Ukrainian papuha, Russian popugdj ‘parrot’? (M 
433; V Ill, 328; KS 610). 


badinjan ‘love apple (Melongena)’ > Turkish 
patlidzan > Russian baklazin > Czech baklazan 
‘eggplant’, besides dialectal Russian (Astrakhan) 
badarzan (M 43; VI, 110). 


buraq ‘borax, saltpeter’ > Persian biirah > Russian 
burda; Arabic > Medieval Latin borax > German 
Borax > Czech borax (V I, 242; KS 126). 


lazward ‘lapis lazuli’, lazwardiyy ‘azure blue’ > 
Medieval Latin lazurium ~ lasurium ‘lapis lazuli’, 
besides azurum (with the lost /-, identified with the 
Romance definite article) > French azur > Czech 
azur ‘azure blue’ (R 64; KS 504). 


tutiy@ ‘zinc? > Qumanic tutiya > Italian tuzia > 
Russian tucija (V IV, 128; Ras 502). 


basis ‘grass, hay, herb; intoxicating extract of 
hemp’ > English hashish (from 16th c.), German 
Haschisch (from 19th c.) > Czech hasis ‘a drug 
from hemp’ (R 196; KS 358; H 211). 


jarnayt ‘civet cat’? > Spanish ginetta > French 
genette > Dutch genetkat, German Genettkatze > 
Russian jendt ‘Procyon lotora’ (V II, 20; ML 
3943b). 


kafur ‘blossom or spathe of the palm tree’ (< 
Prakrit kampura- < Sanskrit karpira-) > Spanish 
canfora ~ alcanfor > French camphre > Old Italian 
cafura > Italian canfora > Russian kamford (V II, 
176; ML 4656). 


lakk ‘a plant for dyeing goatskins; mixture; lac- 
quer’ > Italian lacca > German Lack > Czech lak 
‘paint, lacquer’; originally from Middle Indian 
(Pali lakkhda- < Sanskrit Iaksd-), perhaps through 
Persian lak (M 318; KS 498). 


Arabic/Persian naranj ‘Seville orange, bitter orange’ 
> Old Russian naranza (V II, 43); cf. also Italian 
arancio > Provengal arange > French orange > Czech 
oranzovy ‘orange color’, and further Italian poma- 
rancia ‘orange’ (pomo ‘apple’) > Viennese German 
Pomerantsche > Czech pomerané (R 431, 486). 


ribds ‘a kind of sorrel’ (< Persian ribds ‘a kind 
of rhubarb’) > Italian ribes > German Ribis(el) 
‘Johannisbeere’ > Slovak ribezl’a, Old Czech rybés, 
Czech rybiz ‘currants’ (M 526; KS 685). 


suwwad ‘name of the plant from whose ash soda 
was produced’ > Spanish soda > German Soda 
‘Natriumsalz der Kohlensadure’ > Slovak sdda, 
Czech soda ‘id.’ (M 565; KS 768). 


sarxun ‘estragon (Artemisia dracunculus)’ > Me- 
dieval Latin tarcon > Old French targon > French 
estragon > Russian éstrag6n; Arabic > Turkish tar- 
gun > Russian turgdn, Ukrainian turbiin ‘Artemisia 
dracunculus’ (V IV, 522; ML 8581). 


talg ‘talc’ > Spanish talco, French talc > German 
Talk > Slovak, Czech talk, Polish talek; Russian 
tal’k (M 635; KS 814). 


‘utarid ‘quicksilver’ > Turkish utaryd > Slovak 
ortut’", Old Czech rtut, Czech rtut’, dialectal 
(SuSice) trut’; Polish rteé; Ukrainian, Russian rtdt’ 
(M 522; otherwise V III, 509-510). 


zadwar ~ zidwar ‘Zitterwurzel’ (< Persian zddwar) 
> Medieval Latin cedoarium > Italian zettovario > 
Old High German zit(a)war, Middle High German 
zitwar, German Zitwer ‘aromatisch duftendes 
Kraut’ > Bulgarian citvar; Slovak, Czech cicvdar, 
Czech also citvar, Lower Sorbian cytwar, Polish 
cytwor, cytwar (M 85; KS 913; ML 9617A<). 


zaytun ‘olive’ > Turkish zejtin > Serbo-Croatian 
zéjtin ‘id.’; Crimean-Tatar zditin > Russian zétin, 
zitin ‘id.’ (St 72; V II, 96). 

zabad ‘civet’? > Medieval Latin zibethum, Italian 
zibetto > Serbo-Croatian cibet ‘id.’ (Sk I, 259;H 78). 


zur(r)afa(t), pl. zurdfa ‘giraffe’ > Italian giraffa, 
French girafe > German Giraffe > Slovak, Czech 
Zirafa ‘id.’ (M 728; KS 325; ML 9632b). 


A number of loanwords are connected with 
food, drinks, and spices. 


‘araq ‘milk, juice, sap, date honey; distilled liquor, 
brandy’ > French arac > Czech arak; Arabic > 
Turkish raky ‘brandy’ > Serbo-Croatian rakija 
‘brandy’ > Czech rakije; Russian rakd (M 38; 
R 57; V Il, 438; St 57-58). 

isfinaj ~ *isfandx ‘spinach’ (< Persian ispandj ~ 
ispanax) > Spanish espinaca> Middle Germanspindat, 
German Spinat > Czech Spendt ‘id.’ (R 638; KS 779). 


kabar, pl. kibar ‘capers [spice]’ > Greek kapparis 
‘Capparis spinosa’ > Medieval Latin capparis > 
German Kaper > Old Czech kapar ‘a kind of spice’ 
(M 2393 KS 424). 


kubaba(t) ‘cubeb’ > Spanish cubeba > French 
cubébe, Italian cubebe > German Kubebe > Russian 
kubeba ‘a kind of brandy’ (V II, 396; ML 4788c). 


gahwa(t) ‘coffee’, pl. gahawi ‘coffeehouse’ or ‘cof- 
fee room’ > Turkish kahve > Hungarian kdvé 
or Serbo-Croatian kdbva ~ kava > Czech kava, 
while forms such as Russian kdfe were mediated 
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by Armenian, through Italian caffé, French café 
> German Kaffe, Dutch koffie, English coffee 
(M 246; KS 416; St 47; Ras 221). 


rubb ‘jam, syrup’ > Old Italian robbo > French rob 
> German Robb > Polish rob ‘apothecary’s jam’ 
(M 516; ML 74o1b). 


samid ‘white bread; finest flour’ > Turkish simit 
‘roll, bread crumbs’ > Bulgarian simid ‘id.’; + suf- 
fix of the nomen agentis -ci => simitci > Bulgarian 
simi(t)€e, Serbo-Croatian simicija ‘baker who 
bakes rolls’ (St 60-61; BER VI, 653). 


Sarab ‘drink’ (from Sariba ‘to drink’) > Medieval 
Latin sirup(p)us, sirop(p)us > Middle German 
sirup(e), sirop(e), German Sirup > Czech sirup 
(R 573; KS 765). 


sukkar ‘sugar’ > Greek sadkkharon > Medieval 
Latin saccharon > Italian zuchero > Middle High 
German zucker > Serbo-Croatian cukar, Slovenian 
cuker; Slovak cukor, Old Czech cukar ~ cuker, 
Czech cukr, Upper Sorbian cukor ~ cokor, Lower 
Sorbian cukor, Polish cukier > Ukrainian cukor 
‘sugar’; Arabic < Persian Saékdar < Sanskrit sarkara 
‘Sandzucker’ lit. ‘Kies, Griess’ (M 90; KS 916). 


Three loanwords denote vessels or dishes. 


al~anbiq ~ al~anbik ‘alembic’ (< Greek dmbiks, 
ambikos ‘cup, cap of still’) > Spanish alambique, 
French alambic ~ alembic > Bulgarian alambik; 
Czech alambik, alembik; Russian alembik; Arabic 
> Italian lambicco > Serbo-Croatian lambik 
(M 353 ML 442). 


garrafa(t) ‘carafe’ > Spanish garrafa > Italian car- 
affa > French caraffe > German Karaffe > Bulgarian 
karafa; Slovak, Czech, Polish karafa ‘id.’ (M 241; 
KS 426; H 62; ML 3690b). 


tas ‘cup, saucer; plate, tray’ (< Persian tast ‘Becken, 
Schale’) > Italian tazza > German dialectal Tazze 
> Slovak tdca, Czech tdc ‘tray’, Polish tac(k)a; 
Arabic > French tasse > German Tasse ‘cup’ (M 


633; KS 816). 


SLAVONIC LANGUAGES 


jubba(t), pl. jibab ~ jabab ‘vest or jacket with wide 
sleeves’ > French jupe or Italian giuppa ‘Jacke, 
Wams’ > Middle High German jop(p)e ~ juppe 
> Slovenian jopa; Slovak, Czech jupka, dialectal 
(South) jupa, Upper Sorbian jupa, Lower Sorbian 
jopa, Polish jupa, Ukrainian jupka; the same ori- 
gin is proposed for Czech dialectal (Morava) Zupa 
‘fur coat’, and through Middle High German 
schiibe, schoube the word Suba ‘fur coat’ is 
attested in Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovenian, 
Slovak, Czech, Upper and Lower Sorbian, Polish 
(szuba), Russian, Belorussian, Ukrainian (M 
232, 629, 731; V IV, 482, 525; KS 412; ML 
3951). 


luban jawi ‘frankincense of Java’ > Catalan lo 
benjui ‘Weihrauch dienende Harz aus der Levante’ 
(lu- was identified with the definite article) > 
French benzoin > German Benzin > Czech benzin 
‘benzoin’; Russian benzin etc. (R 76; VI, 151; KS 
97; H 39). 


muxayyar ‘Stoff aus Ziegenhaar’ > French mohair 
> Dutch or Early Modern High German Machaier 
> Old Czech mochejr ~ muchejr, Polish mochajer 
~ muchaj(e)r; Russian muxojar; French > English 
mohair > German Mohair > Czech, Slovak mohér 
(M 372; V III, 19; KS 565). 


gazz ‘raw silk, floss silk; silk’ (< Persian kéz) 
> Spanish gase > French gaze > Dutch gaas > 
German Gaze > Russian gaz ‘a kind of cloth’ (V I, 
382; KS 302; ML 3710). 


qut(u)n ‘cotton’ > Italian cotone , French coton > 
Dutch katoen > German Kattun, dialectal (Silesia) 
Kartun > Slovak kartiuin, Czech kartoun, Upper 
Sorbian kortun, Lower Sorbian, Polish kartun (M 
243; KS 243); Arabic > Turkish kutnu, kutni > 
Russian kutnjd ‘Asiatic semisilk cloth’ (V II, 435). 


sammur ‘Siberian weasel; sable fur’? > Spanish 
zamarra > Middle French chamarre > Dutch 
samaar ‘long dress’ > Russian samara ‘id.’; Arabic 
> Italian cimarra ‘long coat’ > Polish czamara > 
Russian cemara (V Il, 552; IV 331; ML 7563a). 


There is one loanword denoting a musical 


Another group of loanwords contains terms for instrument: 


cloth, dress, jewelry, and cosmetics. 


-atlas ‘satin’ lit. ‘fine’? > French atlas > German 
Atlas > Czech atlas ‘satin’ (M 39; KS 59). 


barrakdn ‘cloth from camel hair’ > Spanish bar- 
ragan > Portuguese barracan, French baracan 
> Middle High German barchant, barkan, etc. 
‘auf einer Seite aufgerauhter Baumwollflanell’ 
> Slovenian barchan(t); Slovak barchan, Czech 
barchan, parchan, Polish parchan; French or 
Italian > Polish, Ukrainian, Russian barakan; 
Dutch barkaan > Russian barkdn (M 47; VI, 123; 
KS 80; ML 941). 


burnus ‘a kind of hood’ (< Greek birros ‘Art 
Uberwurf’) > Turkish burnus > Russian burnus > 
Slovak, Czech, Polish dialectal burnus, or through 
French bournous > German burnus (M 77; V I, 
247; KS 146; ML 1223). 


al-tid ‘lute, cittern’ (lit. ‘wood’) > Portuguese 
alatide, Spanish latid > Old French leiit > Late 
Middle High German Ivite > Slovak lutna, Old 
Czech Iitna, Czech loutna, Upper Sorbian lutna, 
Polish lutnia ‘lute’ (M 342; ML 388). 


Other loanwords include the following: 


‘awar ‘defect, fault’ > Italian avaria > French ava- 
rie > Dutch averij, Low German Haverye > Czech 
havarie; Italian or French > Russian avdrija (V I, 
58; KS 361). 


masrab ‘mattress’ > Italian materasso > Old French 
materas > Early New High German mat(e)raz 
‘Matratze’ > Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovenian 
matrac, Serbo-Croatian also matarac; Slovak 
matrac, Czech matrace, Old Polish matrac, Polish 
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materac; Russian matrac; Italian or Dutch matras, 
Middle Low German matrasse > Old Czech matras 
‘mattress’; Russian matras (BER III, 688; M 355; 
VII, 582-583; KS 545). 


masxara(t) ‘jest, joke, mockery; mummery, mas- 
querade; mask, masked person’ > Turkish masyara 
> Italian maschera > German dialectal (Bavaria) 
maskara > Slovenian maskara; Czech maskara, 
dialectal (DomaizZlice) maskera, Polish maszkara 
> Ukrainian maskard, Russian maskara; further 
Italian > French masque > German Maske > Czech 
maska; Serbo-Croatian maskara was borrowed 
through Turkish (M 353; V II, 586; KS 543; Ras 
329). 

mumiya ‘bitumen; mummy’ (< Persian mim ‘wax’) 
> Italian mummia > German Mumie > Old Czech 
mumie ‘pitch mixed with glue; embalmed body’, 
Czech mumie; Russian mumija; Bulgarian mumija 
‘mummy’ ‘embalmed body’ (M 383; BER IV, 321; 
KS 574). 


galfasa ‘abdichten’ > Turkish kalafat and Medieval 
Greek kalafati > Spanish calatafear, Italian calafa- 
tare > French calfater > Dutch (op)kalefateren > 
German kalfatern > Russian konopdtit’ (V Il, 311; 
ML 4663). 


raba(t) ‘palm of the hand’ > Italian racchetta 
‘Ballnetz, Federball, Rakete’, French raquette 
‘palm of the hand’ > English racket > German 
Racket > Slovak, Czech raketa ‘racket’ (M 507; KS 
662-663; ML 7013). 


ra’s ‘head; origin’ > Spanish raza, Italian razza, 
French race > German Rasse > Czech rasa ‘race’ 
(M 509; KS 668). 

talisman, du. from silasm ‘talisman, amulet’ (< 
Greek télesma ‘bestatigendes Abbild’) > Spanish 
talisman > Italian talismano, French talisman > 
German Talisman > Czech talisman (R 650; KS 
814). 

tarba(t) ‘wrapper, overall’ (from taraba ‘to remove’) 
> Italian tara > German Tara ‘(Gewicht der) 


Verpackung einer Ware’ > Russian tara (V IV, 20; 
KS 815). 


3. THE EASTERN ROUTE: OLD 
ARABIC LOANWORDS IN SOUTH 
AND EAST SLAVONIC LANGUAGES 


A number of loanwords were borrowed at an 
early period from Arabic through Turkish or a 
Turkic language into Old Church Slavonic or 
Old Russian. 


‘anqa@ ‘griffin, phoenix’ > Serbian Church Slavonic 
inogd ~ inegb, Old Czech noh ‘griffin’, Old Russian 
noge ‘hawk’ (M 401; V II, 134). 


busra(t), pl. busur ‘glass bead’ (Ibn Fadlan) > 
Old Bulgarian (cf. Chuvash pésér ‘pearl’) or 
Turkish biisre > Old Church Slavonic bisors, 
bisore, bisero, Bulgarian, Macedonian, Serbo- 
Croatian biser; Church Slavonic > Old Czech biser; 


Old Russian, Russian biser, Ukrainian byser ‘pearl’ 
(M 54; Sk I, 156-157; V I, 168; Penaz, ESJS 
T, 63). 


naqd ‘payment in cash; readiness’ > Crimean-Tatar 
nayd, Turkish nakt > Old Russian nogdata ‘one-half 
of grivna’ (V III, 79). 


Sam, Sa’am ‘Syria; Damascus’ > Turkish Sam 
‘Syria’ > Old Russian Samskij ‘eastern’ (V IV, 
403). 

rahman ‘merciful, compassionate’ > Turkish rah- 
man ‘id.’ > Russian raxmdnnyj ‘lazy; quiet, silent, 
peaceful; peculiar’ (V III, 449-450). 


rabat bulqum ‘rest, repose, ease’ + ‘throat, gullet’ 
> Turkish rabat lokum > Russian raxat-lukiim 
‘Oriental sweet from rice flour, sugar, fruit juice, 
and milk’ (V III, 449). 


sandugq ‘box, chest, trunk’ (< Greek sundokheion) 
> Turkish, Crimean-Tatar sandyk, Kypchak sun- 
duq, synduq, Chuvash sunday ‘box’ > Russian, 
Ukrainian sundik (V II, 803). 


futa ‘apron; napkin; handkerchief; purse’ > Turkish 
futa, fota ‘apron, striped cloth of Indian origin’ > 
Old Russian fota, Russian fatd, Ukrainian fota 
‘woman’s belt’ (V IV, 187). 


faras ‘horse’ > Medieval Greek farés ‘Arabic horse’ 
> Old Serbian fariso, Serbian fariz; Old Russian 
farisv, Russian archaic fare ‘horse of a good race’ 
(Sk I, 507; V IV, 187). 


binna ‘henna (Lawsonia inermis)’ > Turkish kyna 
> Russian xa ‘henna’ (V IV, 251). 


kis ‘bag, purse’ > Turkish, Crimean-Tatar kasd, 
Tatar kisd > Polish kiesa; Ukrainian kysd, Russian 
kisd ‘sack’ (V II, 239). 


maxzula(t) ‘litter, rubbish’ > Turkish? > Russian 
mazut > Czech mazut (V II, 558; R 369). 


muslim ‘believer’ > Persian pl. musliman > Turk- 
ish miisliimdn, Tatar, Kazakh musulman, Kirgiz, 
Balgar busurman > Old Russian busurmdn ‘pagan, 
Muslim’ (V I, 133). 


n@ib ‘substitute’ > Turkish naib > Russian naib 
(V Il, 39). 


naqqara(t) ‘small kettledrum, cymbal’ > Turkish 
nagara > Russian nagard ‘tympanum’ (V III, 36). 


nawba(t) ‘guard; music, orchestra’, pl. nawbdat 
‘drums, which are beaten from time to time at a 
great man’s residence’ > Turkish ndibat, nevbet, 
nobet ‘Reihenfolge, Wache’ > Russian nabdt (V 
TH, 34). 


gal‘a(t) ‘fortress, castle’ > Turkish kala ‘id.’, 
Crimean-Tatar kala > Russian kalanéa (V II, 165). 


gaydani, du. of gayd ‘fetter, chain, bond; strap’ 
> Turkish kajd > Polish pl. kajdany; Ukrainian 
kajdany, Russian kajdaly, dialectal kajdany ‘id.’ 
(V I, 161, 178). 


ribatat ‘solidly built building, blockhouse’ > 
Medieval Greek rapdtion, > Old Russian ropat, 
Russian, Ukrainian répat ‘pagan temple’ (V III, 
502). 
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sabaniyyat ‘cloth from Saban near Baghdad’ > 
Middle Greek sébanon > Church Slavonic, Old 
Russian savane, Russian sdvan (V Ill, 542). 


sabr ‘myrrh’ > Turkish, Kypchak sabur, sabyr > 
Russian sabir (V Ill, 542). 


sandal ‘sandal(-wood)’ (< Persian éandal < Sanskrit 
candana-) > Turkish sandal > Old Russian sandals, 
Russian sanddl; while Czech santdl is borrowed 
from Medieval Greek sdndalon (V II, 556; KS 
704). 

Saytan ‘Satan, devil’ > Tatar Saitan, Turkish Sditan 
‘devil’ > Russian, Ukrainian Sajtdn ‘id.’ (M 538; 
VIN, 395). 


sayyid ‘master, lord, prince’ > Turkish sdyid > 
Russian archaic sejit ‘noble dignitary at the sul- 
tan’s court’ (V III, 591; Ras 408). 


suf ‘wool’ > Turkish > Russian zuf’ ‘haircloth’ 
(V Il, 109). 


sultan ‘absolute power, dominion; violence; abso- 
lute ruler, emperor, sultan’ > Turkish sultan > 
Old Russian sultans, Russian sultan, besides Old 
Russian soltane, saltans (V Il, 551, 801). 


tagiya ‘undercap, fillet? > Turkish, Tatar takja, 
Chuvash toxja ‘cap’ > Old Russian taf’jd (VIV, 29). 


xardal ‘mustard’ > Turkish hardal > Russian gardal 
‘id.’ (VI, 393). 


xil‘a(t) ‘robe of honor’ > Turkish yilat > Russian, 
Ukrainian xalat ‘long coat’ (V IV, 217). 


Persian-Arabic zum(ur)rud ‘emerald’ (< Greek 
smdaragdos ‘id.’) > Turkish ziimriit > Old Russian 


izumruto > Russian izumrud ‘id.’, also ‘green’ (V 
Il, 123). 


4. ARABIC WORDS IN SERBO- 
CROATIAN AND BULGARIAN, 
THROUGH THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Arabic loanwords in Serbo-Croatian and 
Bulgarian often date from the period of the 
Ottoman Empire; they were borrowed through 
the mediation of Ottoman Turkish. Many of 
them are administrative terms. 


aman ‘security, protection; faith’ > Turkish aman 
> Serbo-Croatian aman ‘mercy’, Bulgarian aman 
‘id.’ (St 14; BER ro). 


’amin ‘faithful, trustworthy; minister’ > Turkish 
emin ‘district official; chief? > Serbo-Croatian émin 
‘id.’ (St 35). 


’amir ‘leader, prince’ > Turkish Gmir > French émir 
> Czech emir, Russian émir; Arabic > Old Russian 
amire; Turkish > Serbo-Croatian amir ‘title of the 
Turkish sultans’, Bulgarian emir (V IV, 518; St 15; 
BER 496). 


-a'yan pl. ‘great men, grandees’ > Turkish adyan 
‘aristocrats’ > Bulgarian ajanin, Serbo-Croatian 
ajan ‘chief of an administrative unit in Turkey’ (St 
12; BER 22). 


hajj, pl. bajij ‘pilgrim to Mecca’ > Turkish hagy 
> Serbo-Croatian hadzZija ‘pilgrim to Mecca or to 
Jerusalem’ (St 37). 


imam ‘leader, moderator; title of the first caliphs’ 
> Turkish imam > Serbo-Croatian imam ‘Muslim 
cleric, scholar’, Bulgarian imam (St 42; BER II, 
70). 

jami‘ ‘great mosque’ > Turkish gami > Bulgarian 
dzamija, Serbo-Croatian dzdmija ‘id.’ (St 32; BER 
I, 354). 


jinn ‘demon, genie, fairy’ > Turkish cin > Czech 
din; Serbo-Croatian dZin, Bulgarian dZin ‘id.’ (Sk 
I, 474; BER I, 364). 


kitab ‘book’ > Turkish kitab ~ kitap ‘book; 
script’ > Serbo-Croatian citap ‘book; the Quran’, 
Bulgarian kitab ~ kitap ‘book, document’ (St 29; 
BER II, 394). 


mubdsir ‘inspector’ > Turkish miibasir > Serbo- 
Croatian mubasir ‘id.’ (St 51). 


mudir ‘prefect of a district, governor, director’ > 
Turkish miidir > Serbo-Croatian midir, Bulgarian 
mudir ‘Turkish governor, counselor’ (St 51; BER 
IV, 301). 


musallim ‘counselor, deputy’ > Turkish miisellim 
> Serbo-Croatian musélim ‘magistrate; deputy of 
a vizier’ (St 53). 


nabiya(t) ‘district, canton’ > Turkish nahije > 
Serbo-Croatian (archaic) ndhija, Bulgarian naxija 
‘id? (St 53; BER IV, 568). 


wakil ‘agent, deputy, governor’ > Turkish vekil 
‘minister, deputy’ > Serbo-Croatian vééil ‘deputy 
of the sultan in Turkey’, Bulgarian vekil (St 69; 
B 130). 


wali ‘regent, governor, prefect of a province’ > 
Turkish vali > Serbo-Croatian vdlija ‘governor in 
Turkey’, Bulgarian valija ‘id.’ (St 69; BER I, 114). 


wildyat ‘empire, country, province, district’ > 
Turkish vila@yet > Serbian vildjet ‘district, prov- 
ince’, Bulgarian vilaét ‘id.’ (St 70; BER I, 148). 


wazir ‘vizier, minister’ (from wazara ‘to carry 
weight’) > Turkish vezir > Czech vezir; Serbo- 
Croatian vézir, Bulgarian vezir ‘id.’ (R 709; St 69; 
BER I, 129). 


za‘im ‘master, lord, leader; owner of a large fief’ 
> Turkish zaim > Serbo-Croatian zdim, Bulgarian 
zaim ‘owner of a big fief? (St 71; BER I, 589). 


Other loanwords are connected with the army. 


‘alam ‘sign, mark; flag’ > Turkish alem > Serbo- 
Croatian dalem ‘id.’ (Sk I, 27-28). 


‘askar ‘soldier, army, troop’ (from Latin exercitus) 
> Turkish asker > Bulgarian askér, Serbo-Croatian 
asker ‘Turkish mercenary; Turkish army’ (St 17; 
BER I, 18). 


badan ‘body, trunk, member; rampart, wall’ > 
Turkish beden > Serbo-Croatian béden ‘wall; 
trench’, Bulgarian bedén ‘id.’ (St 21; BER I, 39). 
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dabit ‘officer; policeman’ > Turkish zabit > Bul- 
garian zabit(in), Serbo-Croatian zabit ‘Turkish 
officer’ (St 70; BER I, 569). 


maballa(t) ‘quarter of a town; street; station’ 
> Turkish mahalle > Serbo-Croatian mahala, 
Bulgarian maxala ‘id.’ (St 50; BER III, 690). 


qasaba(t) ‘capital, town, citadel’ > Turkish kasaba 
> Serbo-Croatian kasaba, Bulgarian kasaba ‘vil- 
lage’ (St 48; BER 259-260). 


nafar ‘common soldier’ > Turkish nefer > Serbo- 
Croatian néfer, Bulgarian nefér ‘id.’ (BER IV, 
629-630). 


nidam ‘good order, arrangement, organization’ > 
Turkish nizam ‘id.; regular Turkish army’ > Serbo- 
Croatian nizam ‘regular Turkish army’, Bulgarian 
nizam ‘army’ (St 54; BER IV, 640). 


silab ‘arms’ + Persian suffix -dar = Persian silabdar 
‘bearer of arms’ > Turkish silibtar > Serbo-Croatian 
silihtar ‘id.’ (St 60). 

ta‘yin ‘daily salary, ration’ > Turkish tayin > Serbo- 
Croatian tdin ‘daily pay of a mercenary’ (St 63). 


tinab ‘tent rope; rope ladder’ > Turkish tenef ‘thin 
rope’ > Serbo-Croatian ténef ‘rope’ (St 65). 


Other loanwords stem from the judicial and 
legal system. 


‘adat ‘custom, habit, manner’ > Turkish > Bulgarian 
adet, Serbo-Croatian (h)ddet ‘id.’ (St 11; BER 4). 


da‘wa ‘process, lawsuit’ > Turkish dava > Bulgarian 
dava, davija, Serbo-Croatian ddvija ‘id.’ (St 30; Sk 
I, 384; BER I, 312). 


dabt ‘keeping in order; government; regulation; 
control; confiscation’? > Middle Turkish zapt 
(modern Turkish zabit) > Bulgarian zapt, Serbo- 
Croatian zapt ‘discipline, subordination’ (St 72; 
BER I, 605). 


dulm ‘injustice, oppression, tyranny’ > Turkish 
zuliim > Serbo-Croatian ziilum, Bulgarian zulum 
‘violence, injustice, brutality’ (St 73; BER 657). 


habs ‘prison’ > Turkish haps > Serbo-Croatian 
(h)aps ‘id.’ (St 39). 


bukm ‘judgment; jurisdiction’ > Turkish hiikiim > 
Serbo-Croatian huéum ‘id.’ (St 40). 


halal ‘lawful, legitimate’ > Turkish halal > Serbo- 
Croatian (h)dlal ‘blessing, forgiveness’ (St 38). 


idn ‘permission’ > Turkish izin > Serbo-Croatian 
izun ~ izam, Bulgarian izin ‘id.’ (St 42; BER II, 31). 


iftira ‘lie, insult, offense’ > Turkish iftira > Serbo- 
Croatian iftira, Bulgarian iftira ‘id.’ (St 41; BER II, 
93). 


*imdad ‘help, succor [in money, troops]; subsidies’ 
> Turkish imdat > Serbo-Croatian indat, Bulgarian 
imdat ‘id.’ (St 42; BER II, 70). 


ita‘at ‘obedience, submission’ > Turkish itaat 
etmek ‘to make obedient’ > Serbo-Croatian itdjet 
Ciniti ‘id.’ (St 42). 


kafil ‘who stands bail or security’ > Turkish kefil 
> Serbo-Croatian ééfil, Bulgarian kefil ‘witness’ (St 
28; BER II, 347). 


mabkama(t) ‘court of justice, tribune’ > Turkish 
mahkeme > Serbo-Croatian mehééema, Bulgarian 
mexkemeé ‘id.’ (St 51; BER II, 773). 


maxarij pl. ‘expenses, costs’ > Turkish > Old 
Russian mogorycé ‘payment, wages’, Russian 
mogoryé ~ magaryé ‘reception; drinking after a 
bargain’, Belorussian maharyé, Ukranian mohoryé 
> Polish mohorycz ‘id.’; maybe also Old Czech 
mochodrz ~ chomodrz ‘a kind of a play’ lit. prob- 
ably ‘payoff’ (M 202; V II, 635). 


mufattis ‘seeking; examining judge; censor, syn- 
dic’ > Turkish muifettis > Serbo-Croatian mufeétis 
‘inspector’ (St 52). 


murasala(t) ‘correspondence’ > Turkish miirasele > 
Serbo-Croatian murdsela ‘law permission’ (St 52). 


qadi ‘one who decides definitely, judge’ > Turkish 
kady > Serbo-Croatian kadija, Bulgarian kadija 
‘clerical judge’ (St 45; BER II, 131). 


sijillat pl. ‘roll of parchment to write upon, vol- 
ume; public document, diploma; edict; protocol’ 
(< Latin sigilla ‘seal’) > Turkish sigilat > Serbo- 
Croatian sidZilat ‘court protocol’ (St 60). 


Sahid ‘witness’ > Turkish Sahit > Serbo-Croatian 
Sait ‘id.’ (St 62). 
tadkira(t) ‘remembrance; memorandum; passport’ 


> Turkish tezkere > Serbo-Croatian teskera ‘docu- 
ment; written permission’ (St 66). 


taftis ‘inspection, exam’ > Turkish teftis > Serbo- 
Croatian téftis ‘Untersuchungskommission’ (St 64). 


tamassuk ‘seizing, attachment’, pl. ‘written obliga- 
tion’ > Turkish temessiik > Serbo-Croatian temesué 
‘certificate’ (St 64). 


tawab ‘reward, recompense; requital’ > Turkish 
sevap > Serbo-Croatian sévap/b ‘charitable gift; good 
turn’, Bulgarian sevap ‘id.’ (St 60; BER VI, 572). 


‘ulufa(t) ‘fed in the stable; pay, wages, salary’ > 
Turkish ulifa > Serbo-Croatian ulapa ‘pay for the 
Turkish mercenaries in Kraina’ (St 68). 


‘usr ‘tenth part, tithe; piece’ > Turkish 6giir > Serbo- 
Croatian “Sur ‘in-kind pay for a miller’ (St 69). 


xanjar ‘large dagger’ > Turkish yanzar > Serbo- 
Croatian handzar, hanzar, hanéar ‘id.’; Turkish > 
Kumyk yynzal > Russian kindZal ‘curved dagger’ 
(Sk I, 656; Ras 155). 


zahr ‘die [play]? > Turkish zar > Serbo-Croatian 
zare ‘id.’ (St 72). 


Loanwords connected with the calendar include 
the following. 


jumada |-axir ‘sixth month of the lunar calen- 
dar’ > Turkish gemaziel-ahir > Serbo-Croatian 
dzemazijul-ahir ‘December’ (St 32-33). 


Sawwal ‘the tenth month of the Arabic lunar cal- 
endar’ > Turkish Sevval > Serbo-Croatian Séval 
‘id.’ (St 62). 
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zaman ‘time, epoch, season, moment’ > Medieval 
Turkish zaman, Turkish zeman > Serbo-Croatian 
zaman, zeman, Bulgarian zaman ‘time’ (St 70; 


SLAVONIC LANGUAGES 


sabn ‘plate; large cup’ > Turkish sahan > Serbo- 
Croatian sahan, Bulgarian saxan ‘copper plate or 
cup’ (St 58; BER VI, 516). 


BER I, 596). 


A number of loanwords denote cloth or items 
A number of loanwords are connected with of clothing. 


trades, professions, and crafts. 


‘anbar ‘ambergris’ > New Greek dmbra > Serbo- 
Croatian amber; Bulgarian ambér (Sk I, 34). 


-asnaf ‘forms, kinds’ > Turkish esnaf ‘craftsman’ > 
Serbo-Croatian ésnaf ‘craft’ (St 35). 


ballir ~ billawr ‘crystal, beryl’ (from Medieval 
Greek bérulos) > Turkish bill’ur > Serbo-Croatian 
biljur, Bulgarian biljur ‘id.’ (St 22; BER I, 48). 


bamiya(t) “Hibiscus esculentus’ > Turkish bamye > 
Bulgarian bamja, Serbo-Croatian bamnja; Russian 
bamija, Ukrainian bamija ‘id.’ (Sk I, 104; BER 
30). 

baqqal ‘greengrocer’ > Turkish bakkal > Bulgarian 
bakalin ‘id; Turkish > Russian bakalejscik : 
bakaléja ‘dried fruits’ (BER I, 27; V I, 109). 


daxira(t) ‘stores, provisions’ > Turkish zahire > 
Bulgarian zajré, Serbo-Croatian zahira ‘id.’ (St 70; 
BER I, 590). 


balwa ‘sweets’ > Turkish halva > Bulgarian xalva, 
Serbo-Croatian (h)alva ‘sweet food consisting of 
nuts and wheat flour’ (Sk I, 652). 


birfa(t) ‘trade, profession; guild, corporation; 
industry’ > Turkish hirfet > Serbo-Croatian rifet 
‘guild; craft’ (St 58). 


mustari ‘buyer’ > Turkish miisteri > Serbo-Croatian 
musterija, Bulgarian muscerija, mjuscerija ‘client; 
clientele’ (St 53; BER IV, 442). 

nusadir ‘sal ammoniac’ > Turkish nySadyr > 
Bulgarian nisadar, Serbo-Croatian nisador; Arabic 
> Tatar nySatyr > Ukrainian nasatyr, Russian 
nasatyr’ (V Ill, 51). 


san‘a(t) ‘work; craft; deed’ > Turkish zanaat 
(modern Turkish sanat) > Serbo-Croatian zandat 
‘trade, craft’, Bulgarian zanajat ‘id.’ (St 71; BER I, 
599). 

tarzi ‘tailor’ > Turkish terzi > Serbo-Croatian 
térzija ‘id.’ (St 65-66). 


Other loanwords are connected with material 


culture. 


hammdm ‘warm bath’ > Turkish hamam ‘Turkish 
bath’ > Serbo-Croatian (h)amam ‘id.’ (St 38). 


brig ‘water jug’ > Turkish ibrik > Serbo-Croatian 
ibrik, Bulgarian ibrik ‘id.’ (St 41; BER II, 2). 


maSsala(t) ~ masal ~ misal ‘light, lamp, torch’ 
> Turkish mesal > Russian mdSal ‘torch’; Serbo- 
Croatian masala, Bulgarian masal(a) ‘id.’ (V IL, 
586; St 50; BER III, 699). 


‘ab@ ‘coarse cloth; wrapper, cloak’ > Turkish aba 
> Serbo-Croatian aba; Slovak pl. haby, Czech hab 
‘dress’, Polish haba ‘coarse cloth’; Ukrainian haba, 
Belorussian, Russian aba ‘id.’ (M 153; St 11). 


bazz ‘fine linen, silk, clothing’ => Persian bezistan 
‘place of business’ > Turkish bezesten > Serbo- 
Croatian bezisten, Bulgarian bezistén ‘business 
hall’ (St 22; BER I, 40). 


faraja(t) or farajiyya(t) ‘upper garment, fur coat’ (< 
Medieval Greek phoresid ‘Kleid, Strassenmantel’) > 
Medieval Turkish ferege (modern Turkish ferace) 
> Serbo-Croatian féredZa ‘long and wide coat for 
ladies or Muslim clerics’ (St 36). 


jawhar ‘jewel, pearl’ > Turkish gevher ‘jewel’, 
hence the verb gevherlemek ‘to decorate with jew- 
els’ > Serbo-Croatian unattested verb *Zevrleisati, 
hence adjective Zevrleisan ‘decorative, ornamental’ 
(St 73). 


gatifa(t) ‘velvet’ > Turkish kadife > Serbo-Croatian 
kadifa, Bulgarian kadifé ‘id.’ (St 45; BER II, 131). 


qumas ‘material for clothes, stuff; linen’ > Turkish 
kumas > Serbo-Croatian kuma§ ‘atlas; silk band’, 
Bulgarian kumas ‘a kind of cloth’; Russian kumdé 
> Slovak, Czech kumaé ‘id.’ (St 49; BER II, 128; 
M 306-307). 


Other cultural or abstract terms include the 
following. 


‘alaga(t) ‘relations, interest’ and ‘ilaqa(t) ‘straps, 
ropes’ > Turkish aldéka > Serbo-Croatian ildéka 
‘bond; interest’ (St 41). 


baraka(t) ‘blessing, happiness, abundance; fertil- 
ity’ > Turkish bereket > Bulgarian berekét, Serbo- 
Croatian beriéet ‘id.’ (St 22; BER I, 44). 


darar ‘damage, loss, injury; difficulty; distress, 
need’ > Turkish zarar > Bulgarian zarar, Serbo- 
Croatian zarar ‘id.’ (St 72; BER I, 607). 


budir ‘presence, appearance, attendance; quietude’ 
> Turkish huzur > Serbo-Croatian (h)azar ‘id.’ (Sk 
I, 695-696). 

burma(t) ‘anything forbidden, sacred’ > Turkish 
hiirmet > Serbo-Croatian urmet ‘honor’ (St 68). 


“lag ‘medical treatment, cure; medicine’ > Turkish 
ilacg > Serbo-Croatian flac, Bulgarian il(j)aé ‘id.’ 
(BER Il, 65). 


‘ird ‘good reputation, honor’ > Turkish hirsiz > 
Serbo-Croatian (h) Yz ‘id.’ (Sk I, 655). 
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murakkab ‘compound, mixed; mixture’ > Turkish 
muirekkep > Serbo-Croatian murééep, Bulgarian 
murakeb ‘id.’ (St 52; BER IV, 331). 


nadar ‘look, outlook, view; aspect; doubt; the evil 
eye’ > Turkish nezer > Serbo-Croatian nézer ‘the 
evil eye; magic’ (St 54). 


nur ‘light? > Turkish nur > Serbo-Croatian niir, 
nuhur ‘ray of light, shining from the holy grave’, 
Bulgarian nur ‘fire, light’ (St 55; BER IV, 704). 


gisma(t) ‘share, portion, lot; destiny, fate’ > 
Turkish kismet > Serbo-Croatian kismet ‘destiny, 
fate’ (St 48). 


tafarruj ‘viewing, observation’ > Turkish teferriic > 
Serbo-Croatian teféric ‘picnic, place of trip’ (St 63). 


tartib ‘method, plan, system’ > Turkish tertip > 
Serbo-Croatian tértip ‘id.’ (St 65). 


xatir ‘mind, soul, consciousness’ > Turkish hatyr 
‘memory’ > Serbo-Croatian hdtar ‘mind, memory; 
love, attachment, affection; regard’ (St 39). 


One animal’s name was borrowed through 
Turkish: 


fil ‘elephant’ > Turkish fil > Serbo-Croatian fil ~ 
filj; Bulgarian fil ‘id.’ (Sk I, 510). 
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VACLAV BLAZEK (Masaryk University of Brno) 


Slips of the Tongue 


Slips of the tongue (also known as > speech 
errors) are unintentional deviations from the 
speaker’s intended production of a string of 
linguistic units. Slips have been of interest to 
Arabic grammarians as far back as the 8th 
century (al-Kisa’’s [d. 189/805] Md talhanu 
fthi |“awdamm ‘Errors of the populace’), insofar 
as they believed that slips provide clues as to 
how language changes. But it was not until 
the publication of Meringer and Mayer’s cor- 
pus (1895) that slips of the tongue began to 
receive increased attention. At the end of the 
roth century, the term ‘spoonerism’ was coined 
after the Reverend William Spooner, warden 
of New College, Oxford, who was notorious 
for speech errors such as the queer old dean, 
when referring to the dear old queen. Sigmund 
Freud (1904) suggested that slips of the tongue 
resulted from repressed emotions and desires. 
More recently, however, it has been shown that 
slips of tongue reveal much more about our 
knowledge of the structure of language, as well 
as how we use this knowledge in our linguistic 
interactions, than about language change or 
repressed emotions or desires. 

Slips of the tongue are of particular inter- 
est to linguists because of the widely accepted 
assumption that the rules of grammar guide 
the language-processing mechanisms and that 
evidence from language acquisition and ‘use’ 
(comprehension and production) have a bear- 
ing on the theory of grammar. Errors poten- 
tially shed light on the nature of the language 
system, since they mark points at which the 
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system breaks down. In principle, errors carry 
information on where in the system the break- 
down has occurred and how (i.e. the possible 
mechanisms involved). There is little evidence 
from naturally occurring slips, however, that 
suggests that their roots lie in repressed thoughts 
or fears. Language use is a cognitively complex 
process that requires many processes which can 
break down at any point. 


1. DISTRIBUTION 


Slips of the tongue in Arabic exhibit the same 
distributional characteristics as slips in other 
languages (for Arabic, see Abd El-Jawad and 
Abu-Salim 1987; Safi-Stagni 1990, 1994; Berg 
and Abd El-Jawad 1996; for English, Fromkin 
1988; Garrett 1988; Shattuck-Hufnagel 1991; 
for German, Meringer and Mayer 1895; for 
Mandarin Chinese, Jin 1995; for Thai, Gan- 
dour 1977). The highest percentage of errors is 
reported to occur between sounds (phonemes), 
or what are known as segmental errors, fol- 
lowed by errors between words, also known as 
lexical errors. Speech errors involving phonetic 
segments or words can either be anticipated, 
where a later segment replaces an earlier target 
segment (ismu haytam > itmu haytam ‘his name 
is Haytham’), or perseverated, where an earlier 
segment replaces a later one (mukdfabat al- 
muxaddarat > mukdfabat al-mubaddarat ‘war 
on drugs’). Errors can result from exchanges 
or substitutions; in the former, two sounds or 
two words exchange places (faks maysa > maks 
faysa ‘Maisa’s fax’; kul-i l-akil u ’asrab-i |-asir 
> kul-i |-asir u ’asrab-i |-akil ‘eat the food and 
drink the juice’), while in the latter a segment or 
a word from an unknown source replaces the 
target segment or word (si#rat tabdrak > surat 
tabaraq ‘sura Tabdraka’ and al-moya da‘tfa 
> al-moya nabifa ‘the water is weak > thin’). 
Other errors are the result of either blending, 
where two competing words blend into one 
(lammeét ‘gathered’ + jammat‘at ‘collected’ > 
lamma‘at), or addition or deletion (‘ulba > ‘uba 
‘box’). The examples cited show the intended 
utterance on the left and the actual utterance 
on the right, with the units involved in the error 
in bold. 

Speech errors affect not only phonetic seg- 
ments or words but also involve phonetic or 
distinctive features, morphemes, phrases, and 
clauses. Phonetic features can be anticipated/ 
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perseverated (bixér u ‘afya > bixer u hdafya). 
Morphemes can be shifted or stranded (barik 
‘ala rasuli-na > barik-na ‘ald rasul...‘bless our 
Prophet...’). Two intended phrases can blend 
into one (al-‘usur al-wusta + al-qurin al-wusta 
> al-qurun al-‘usra ‘the Middle Ages’). Simi- 
larly, two clauses or sentences can fall victim to 
blending, with the resultant sentence showing 
units from both targets (atla‘-i s-sutuh u jib-i 
L-gasil ‘go up to the roof and get the laundry’ 
+ jib-i l-gasil min as-sutuh u ?anzul-i ‘bring the 
laundry from the roof and come down’ > ’atla‘-i 
jib-i s-sutub u ’anzul-i ‘go up, get the roof, and 
come down’). 


2. CONSTRAINTS 


In natural speech, slips of the tongue are con- 
sidered rare (one in every 1,000 words). Their 
occurrence, however, seems to be governed 
by universal as well as language-specific con- 
straints. Lexical errors, for example, respect 
syntactic category constraints whereby nouns 
exchange with nouns (awarrik an-nujum fi ‘izz 
ad-dubur > ?awarrik ad-dubur fi ‘izz an-nujum 
‘Tll show you the stars in the height of noon’) 
and verbs replace verbs (arb ’atwadda > ?aruh 
-astabamma ‘lm going to make an ablution > 
take a shower’), prepositions for prepositions 
(gabil ‘amén > ba‘ad ‘amen ‘before > after two 
years’), and so on. Although segmental errors 
can occur between open and closed class items 
(radya ‘an Sugl-i > rdd‘a ‘an Sugl-i ya daktora 
‘are you pleased with my work, doctor?’), lexi- 
cal errors respect word class membership where 
errors do not occur between open and closed 
class words. Both lexical and segmental errors 
are subject to a position similarity constraint 
where an error and its source occupy an iden- 
tical word or syllable position. For example, 
clitic pronoun exchanges respect word posi- 
tions (tilifon-ak ‘ind-aha > tilifon-aha ‘ind-ak 
‘your [masc. sg.] telephone number is with 
her’) and segments occupying syllable onset/ 
coda position interact with similar segments 
(busi u nura > nusi u bara ‘Busi and Nura’ 
and mus bas mawdu-ik > mus bas mawdu-ik 
‘not just your topic’). This seems to hold even 
if the segments are within one word (samiba 
> sabima ‘Samiha’). Arabic segmental slips, 
however, have been shown to be insensitive to 
this positional similarity constraint (Safi-Stagni 
1994; Berg and Abd El-Jawad 1996). Examples 
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such as ‘atsdna > ‘astana ‘thirsty’ and ad-danub 
> ad-dabiun ‘the Danube’ show an interaction 
between onset and coda across syllable bound- 
ary as well as within the same syllable, respec- 
tively. Because of the nonconcatenative nature 
of Arabic morphology (McCarthy 1981; Mc- 
Carthy and Prince 1990), consonantal segments 
are represented on separate tiers from their 
vocalic templates and are unanchored in the 
underlying structure of the word. The conso- 
nantal segments can therefore move independ- 
ently of the vocalic templates and any affixes, 
or can be freely attached to onsets or codas 
depending on the template (e.g. daraj ‘stairs’ + 
CaCaCiC from salalim ‘stairs’ > dardrij; yasir- 
u bi-xut-an hatita > yasir-u bi-but-an xatita 
‘walks with rapid strides’). 

Although initial segments are more error- 
prone than others, errors are also more common 
when the rest of the words are phonologically 
similar, e.g. sitti rigayya gariba > sitti rigayya 
ragiba ‘Grandma Rugayya is nearby’. Errors 
tend to result in existing words or stems, what 
has become known as the lexical bias, e.g. ’aji 
maa-kum > ?aji ‘ama-kum ‘I come with you 
> your blindness’, Sir az-zajal > Sari az-zajal 
‘zajal poet > street’, kul-u ya barim > kul-u ya 
bamir ‘eat, oh ladies > donkeys’. When segmen- 
tal slips, however, result in novel forms, these 
forms do not violate the phonotactics of the 
language. Mislocated segments accommodate 
to their new environment. For example, in kilu 
xamsa > kilu xasma ‘five kilo’, the /s/ of xamsa 
picks up [+back] due to its proximity to /x/, 
while in ‘aan as-sana aj-jadida > ‘asan al-td 
aj-jadid ‘because of the new year > Eid’ both 
the definite marker al- and the adjective jadid 
‘new’ show accommodation to the new error 
rather than to the target. 


3. SLIPS AND THE MENTAL 
LEXICON 


Speech errors not only provide evidence for 
the units involved in speech production (pho- 
netic segments, morphemes, words, phrases, 
etc.), they also shed light on the nature of the 
representation and organization of the mental 
lexicon. Consonantal roots and word pattern 
movements and substitutions, such as Sayyad 
taj mabal > tayyaj taj mahal ‘he erected the Taj 
Mahal’ and buguga-hum mahduma > hudiuma- 
hum mabguga ‘their rights are infringed’, as 
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well as 14 tjiba-ha mtafaha > la tjiba-ha matfuba 
‘don’t bring it full!’, show that they are repre- 
sented on separate tiers in the lexicon and are 
assembled during the course of production. 
Lexical entries include syntactic category 
information, since targets and errors in lexical 
exchanges (e.g. Suf-i ?axu-ki rds-u ’atxabat > 
Suf-i ras-ik >ax-u ’atxabat ‘see your brother, his 
head is hit’) and lexical substitutions (e.g. ma- 
hum katir > ma-hum galil ‘they are not much > 
little’) share the same grammatical category and 
respect word class membership. 

Additionally, lexical entries seem to be organ- 
ized into neighborhoods of semantically and 
phonologically related items, since substitu- 
tions are either semantically triggered (e.g. stm- 
i talata ’ayyam > ?atsadag-i talata ’ayyam ‘fast 
> donate three days’), or phonologically trig- 
gered (e.g. yom al-giyama > yom al-gumama 
‘Judgment > garbage Day’), or both (e.g. ?idn-i 
marra taglana > dign-i marra taglana ‘my ear 
> my chin is very heavy’). Shifts and stranding 
errors, such as nafs ar-ragum > an-nafs ragum 
‘the same number’, and Sil-i jazmat-ik u bot 
-axu-ki > Sil-i bot-ik u jazmat ?axui-ki ‘pick up 
your shoes and your brother’s boots’, respec- 
tively, show that complex words are stored 
decomposed where inflectional and grammati- 
cal markers (possibly including tense, e.g. >adug 
al-bab ma-abad yiafuk-al-i > ?afuk al-bab ma- 
?abad yidug-al-i ‘I knock on the door and 
nobody opens’), as well as clitic pronouns, are 
stored separately from stems in the lexicon. 


4. SLIPS AND MODELS OF 
LANGUAGE PRODUCTION 


Although physical evidence in the form of spec- 
trograms shows that natural speech is continu- 
ous, slips of the tongue provide evidence that 
phonetic segments, morphemes, words, phrases, 
and clauses are psychologically discrete units 
that form the building blocks of the computa- 
tions involved in language production. Several 
models have been proposed to account for 
speech production using evidence from speech 
errors (Bierwisch 1981; Butterworth 1981; 
Dell 1986; Fromkin 1971, 1973; Garrett 1980, 
1988; Levelt and Cutler 1983; Levelt 1989). 

The two most prominent models in the 1970s 
and 1980s were those of Fromkin (1973) and 
Garrett (1988). Both models assume several 
levels of autonomous representations and sets 
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of serial ordered processes that apply at each 
level. Lexical substitution errors, such as ta‘al- 
i kul-i hina > ta‘al-i nam-i hina ‘come eat > 
sleep here’ suggest a procedure of retrieval 
of stored linguistic information. On the other 
hand, exchange errors such as suk xuSm-ak u 
-aftab fam-ak > suk fam-ak u ?aftah xusm-ak 
‘shut your nose and open your mouth’ suggest 
a phrasal ‘integration’ procedure. Semantically 
driven retrieval errors (e.g. Sarrib-ih moya > 
-akkil-ih moya ‘give him water to drink > eat’), 
and the fact that exchanges occur between 
words of the same grammatical class with no 
phonological similarity between the target or 
source (e.g. butt-i l-kafatira fog al-butagaz > 
butt-i |-butagaz fog al-kafatira ‘put the kettle 
on the stove’) both argue for a level of repre- 
sentation where a syntactic frame is constructed 
and a semantically driven lexical insertion proc- 
ess retrieves lexical items (content words) from 
the lexicon and assigns them to their structural 
slots. Inflectional and derivational morphemes 
(and, in Arabic, clitic pronouns, as well as the 
definite marker al-) are rarely involved in lexical 
exchanges and are usually stranded (e.g. moya 
fi l-barmil > barmil fi |-moya ‘water in the 
barre? and hada duxan sayydra-t-na > hdda 
sayyar duxdna-t-na ‘that’s the smoke of our 
car’). They are, therefore, assigned to the syn- 
tactic frame independent of lexical items. On 
the other hand, phonologically driven retrieval 
errors (substitutions such as fen al-‘alaga > fen 
al-mil'aga ‘where is the hanger > spoon’) and 
phoneme and morpheme exchanges (such as 
kubl-i sdyil > subl-i kayil ‘my eyeliner is run- 
ning’, and murdsil min al-markaz > murakiz 
min al-marsal ‘a courier from the center’), 
where there is often a strong phonological 
similarity among phonemes/words plus same 
syllable structure, both argue for a level where 
a phonologically driven lexical insertion proc- 
ess retrieves the phonological form and assigns 
it to the surface slots. At this level, phonologi- 
cal forms of function words (articles, preposi- 
tions, and affixes) and prosody (stress and 
intonation) are assigned to the syntactic frame. 
Lexical blends such as fog al-kursi ‘chair’ + 
al-kanaba ‘sofa’ > fog al-karasa occur at this 
level, since they are the result of multiple words 
being activated and are competing for the same 
phrasal slot at the same time. Finally, accom- 
modation errors such as as-sawwag bi-ytawwit 
> at-tawwat bi-ysawwig ‘the driver is beeping 
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his horn’ and ’as’al at-tabbax at-tulyani tikaffi 
> 7as'al at-tulyani at-tabbax yikaffi ‘ask the 
chef if the sheep are enough’ suggest the last 
stage of the production process, where the 
phonetic forms are specified and adjusted to the 
final phonetic rules of the language. Shattuck- 
Hufnagel and colleagues (1979, 1983, 1987, 
1991) proposed a serial ordering mechanism to 
account for the behavior of segmental errors. 

Fromkin’s and Garrett’s autonomous stage 
and serial approach to language production, 
however, did not account for some other proper- 
ties of speech errors, such as mixed substitution 
errors, or for the lexical bias (i.e., errors more 
often than not result in real words), observed 
in naturally occurring as well as experimentally 
induced speech errors. In mixed substitution 
errors (e.g. ‘ahubb ?atfasxar guddam an-nds 
> ?ahubb ?atfarsax guddam an-ndas), it is not 
clear whether the error is the result of a lexical 
substitution or a segmental exchange. Motley 
and Baars (1976) found that in laboratory- 
induced phonological errors there was a higher 
likelihood of the errors being real words than 
neologisms (e.g. darn bore > barn door rather 
than bart doard). These observations have been 
used by both Dell (1986) and Levelt (1989) 
to formulate a bidirectional interactive (con- 
nectionist) model of representation involving 
top-down and bottom-up parallel distributed 
processing with spreading activation between 
nodes organized into networks. Connections 
between the nodes are based on semantic and 
phonologic similarities. Frequency plays a role 
in determining the strength of connections 
between different nodes. Contamination slips 
(e.g. butt-i r-ruzz fi t-tallaja > butt-i r-ruzz tabt 
al-maxada ‘put the rice in the fridge > under 
the pillow’) where the substitution of the lexical 
item is neither semantically nor phonologically 
triggered (the subject was tucking the bedsheets 
under the pillow and giving instructions regard- 
ing the rice) have been used to argue that the 
language production mechanism is not infor- 
mationally encapsulated, as has been suggested 
by Garrett (Safi-Stagni 1990). 


5. SLIPS AND OTHER 
PERFORMANCE BREAKDOWNS 


Apparently, the same processes that govern slips 
of the tongue are at work in other linguistic and 
nonlinguistic phenomena (see Garnes and Bond 
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1980 on slips of the ear; Ellis 1979 and Hotopf 
1983 on slips of the hand; Ruch 1972 on slips 
of the eye; and Norman 1981 on action slips). 
Similar reading, writing, and action errors and 
slips of the ear have been attested in Arabic 
but have not been systematically collected or 
analyzed yet. Additionally, Buckingham (1979, 
1980), Talo (1980), and Garrett (1982) have 
correlated slips of the tongue with similar errors 
in the performance of aphasic patients. Safi- 
Stagni (1991) reported similar processes gov- 
erning aphasic errors with slips of the tongue 
in Arabic. More recently Prunet a.o. (2000) 
correlated aphasic errors with speech errors in 
Semitic languages (both Hebrew and Arabic). 
Poulisse (1999) looked at speech errors in first 
and second language production and found 
that both lemmas (a representation proposed 
by Levelt that contains the semantic and syntac- 
tic properties of the lexical item) and lexemes 
(the representation that holds the phonological 
information of the lexical item, also proposed 
by Levelt) are activated simultaneously and 
that phonologically related word forms from 
different languages may spread activation to 
each other. 
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SaBAH M.Z. Sarr (King Abdulaziz University) 


Somali 


Arabic and the Somali language are related, 
though distantly, because Arabic belongs to 
the Semitic branch and Somali to the Cushitic 
branch of the > Afro-Asiatic/Hamito-Semitic 
family. This does not mean that the Somalis are 
Arabs, and as a matter of fact the membership 
of > Somalia in the League of Arab States is 
based on a political decision rather than on 
linguistic relationship. The contacts between 
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Arabic and Somali are as old as the cultural 
contacts that culminated in the Islamization of 
the Somali people centuries ago. There is no 
precise dating, but more than one thousand 
years of contact is a safe guess. It is well known 
that Arabic was not only the language of 
religion but also the second language of culture 
in the r9th and 2oth centuries. When Somalia 
regained independence in 1960, Arabic was 
recognized as one of the official languages, 
together with Italian and English. Some people 
advocated the use of Arabic script for Somali, 
but the Latin script was introduced officially 
on October 21, 1972. Note that in the current 
Somali writing system ‘ayn is spelled as c, as 
in the Arabic name ‘Ali, which is spelled Cali; 
the retroflex /d/ is spelled as dh; uvular /x/ is 
spelled kh; pharyngeal /h/ is spelled as x; and 
the glottal stop is spelled as an apostrophe; long 
vowels are doubled in writing. 

A large number of Somalis have only limited, 
sometimes very basic, knowledge of Arabic, 
while many others are quite fluent in Literary 
Arabic and/or a variety of spoken dialects. The 
influence of spoken varieties of Arabic, mainly 
the coastal dialects of Yemen and Oman, 
and of Literary Arabic (represented by the 
Quran and some theological and legal writings 
known in Somalia) has continued over a long 
period of time in Somali. Due, however, to the 
considerable grammatical differences between 
the two languages (in spite of some evident 
inherited features they have in common, such as 
the few Somali prefix-conjugated verbs, which 
are inflected in much the same way as in Arabic, 
e.g. ya-qaan ‘he knows’, ta-qaan ‘you know’, 
na-qaan ‘we know’, etc.), this influence has 
been limited on the morphological, syntactic, 
and stylistic levels. On the other hand, the 
phonological systems of Somali and Arabic 
show several similarities, and because of the 
presence in Somali of such consonants as //, 
Ih/, /h/, /x/, /q/, P/, as well as the glide /w/ and 
long vowels, lexical influence was facilitated 
phonetically. 

Lexical borrowing has been quite considerable, 
and this has resulted in a large number of 
Arabic loanwords in Somali, which is one of 
the languages with a relatively high number 
of Arabic loanwords. Soravia (1994) found 
1,436 Arabic loanwords in the best Somali 
dictionary available (Agostini a.o. 1985), which 
contains approximately thirty thousand lemmas. 
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Many of the Arabic loanwords, the majority of 
which are nouns, are frequently used. It must 
be emphasized that some Arabic loanwords 
may have been more or less ephemeral because 
some of them, found by Zaborski (1967:122) 
in older sources, are absent in Agostini a.o. 
(1985). The process of lexical borrowing from 
Arabic continues to be strong, but its extent has 
not yet been investigated. 

It seems that the bulk of the loanwords were 
taken from Literary Arabic, although with some 
phonetic and phonological features of differ- 
ent Arabic dialects. The intermediaries were 
in most cases Somali men, learned in Islam, so 
that the majority of loanwords do not betray a 
pure dialect character. As far as the semantics 
of the loans is concerned, there are both words 
borrowed out of practical necessity and prestige 
loans; sometimes, the reason for borrowing is 
rather obscure. 

Arabic emphatic /d/ usually corresponds 
with Somali /d/, but sometimes with Somali /I/, 
e.g. daif ‘weak, ill’ > Somali laciif/daciif; radi 
‘pleased’ > Somali raalli; damdn ‘warranty’ 
> Somali dammaan/lammaan; qddi ‘judge’ > 
Somali qgaalli/qaaddi. Very seldom, Arabic /d/ 
corresponds with Somali retroflex /dh/, e.g. 
wadaf ‘sling, catapult? > wadhaf (Abraham 
1962:246; waraf in Agostini a.o. 1985). These 
different renderings of Arabic /d/ indicate that 
the words concerned derive from different 
Arabic dialects, with different pronunciation 
of this consonant (~ ddd), some regional types 
of Arabic realizing this phoneme with a lateral 
feature. Idiosyncratic is dartira ‘necessity’ > 
naruuro ‘necessity’, due to dissimilation. Arabic 
emphatic /t/ usually corresponds with Somali 
/d/, e.g. xutba ‘sermon’ > khudbad ‘speech, 
sermon’, but there are also examples in which 
it is rendered by Somali /t/, e.g. ‘atr ‘perfume’ 
> catar. Arabic emphatic /d/ is rendered as /d/, 
e.g. ddlim ‘unjust, evil’ > daalin (with -m > -n) 
‘dishonest’, and Arabic emphatic /s/ is rendered 
as Somali /s/, e.g. sardba ‘sincerity’ > saraaxad. 

Original Arabic interdental /t/ is rendered 
either by Somali /s/ or /t/; there are, for instance, 
variants salaasa and talaado ‘Tuesday’ (< Arabic 
talata ‘three’, with the second /t/ rendered by 
Somali /d/!); the merging of original /t/ with 
either /s/ or /t/ is already found in several Arabic 
dialects. Arabic interdental /d/ is rendered in 
Somali by /d/, e.g. dubdla ‘wick’ > dubaalad. 

Interestingly, although Arabic /s/ usually 
corresponds with Somali /s/, there are some 
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cases in which it corresponds with Somali /sh/, 
and Arabic /8/ is realized usually as /sh/, but 
there are some of examples of a correspondence 
with Somali /s/, e.g. kis ‘bag, purse’ > Somali 
kiish/kiis. Arabic /z/ is generally rendered by 
Somali /s/, e.g. wazir ‘minister’ > wasiir. 

Uvular /x/ occurs in Somali almost exclu- 
sively in Arabic loanwords (see Agostini a.o. 
1985:363-367). This phoneme may have been 
borrowed from Arabic; it sometimes inter- 
changes with Somali /q/ and /k/, e.g. maxzin 
‘store, magazine’ > magqsin; ’axdar ‘green’ > 
akhdarlakhtar/aktar; maxliq ‘creature’ > 
makluug. Somali /q/ also renders both Arabic 
/q/ and /g/, e.g. ganiyy ‘rich’ > qani, but there are 
some cases where, following Bedouin dialects 
of Arabic, Arabic /q/ is rendered in Somali as 
/g/, e.g. mil‘aga ‘spoon’ > maclagad/macalgad; 
sometimes, it is rendered by /k/, e.g. qgism 
‘subdivision’ > kasmo, and /kh/, e.g. sanduq 
‘box, case’ > santuukh; baqqal ‘greengrocer’ > 
bakhaar ‘shop’, while /g/ is sometimes rendered 
by /kh/, e.g. magrib ‘sunset’ > makhrib; siydga 
‘goldsmithing’ > siyaakhad ‘a piece of jewelry’. 
Arabic /k/ is rendered as /k/ in initial and 
medial position but as /g/ in final position and 
sometimes medially, e.g. kidb ‘lie’ > kidib; Sukr 
‘thanks’ > shugri; Sarik ‘companion’ > shariig; 
there are also cases of Arabic /k/ > /q/ or even 
/kh/, e.g. sakran ‘drunk’ > saqraan/sakhraan/ 
sarqaan. 

Arabic /j/ is usually rendered in Somali as 
/j/, but in a total of nine loanwords it corres- 
ponds with /g/ (Callegari 1987-1988:458-459), 
possibly indicating Cairene Arabic origin. This 
is, however, not quite certain since the loans 
in question are semantically marginal, and it 
is difficult to say why they would have been 
borrowed precisely from Cairene Arabic. 
Sometimes, doublets may indicate origin from 
different dialects and different chronology, e.g. 
jays ‘army’ > gaas ‘a division of soldiers’ and 
jeysh ‘army’. There are very few cases of Arabic 
/j/ corresponding with /y/, e.g. jar ‘neighbor’ 
> yaar; dajaj ‘poultry’ > diyaaj/diyaad, which 
shows its origin from some Yemeni, Omani, or 
Gulf Arabic dialect, while there is also digaag. 
Very rarely, Arabic /j/ is rendered as Somali /sh/, 
e.g. mujarrab ‘tentative’ > sharrib; xaraj ‘land 
tax’ > kharash ‘expenditure’, but this is rather 
an internal Somali change (viz. devoicing), 
conditioned by -r(r)-, which causes dissimilation. 
There is also bajj ‘pilgrimage’ > xaj/xad and 
siraj ‘lamp, lantern’ > siraaj/siraad. 
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Sometimes Arabic /I/ > /t/, e.g. walid ‘father’ 
> waarid. There are also some cases of /m/ > 
/b/, e.g. zamdn ‘time’ > saman/samaan/saben/ 
sabaan. 

Consonant clusters are realized in Somali 
with an anaptyctic vowel, and in monosyllabic 
words final gemination is lost. Sometimes, there 
is metathesis, e.g. *ibra(t) ‘needle’ > irbad; 
gal‘a(t) ‘fortress’ > galcad/qalco or calgqad; 
jins ‘sort, species, genus’ > jinsi/sinji ‘gender, 
race’; la‘na(t) ‘curse’ > lacanad/lacnad/nacallad/ 
nacdal; bunduq(iyya) ‘shotgun, rifle’ > dumbuq 
as well as bunduq/buntugq; ‘afrit/“ifrit ‘female 
evil spirit’ > cifriid/cirfiid ‘evil spirit’. 

As far as morphological interference is con- 
cerned, Arabic feminine singular -a(t) is usually 
preserved in Somali, e.g. mu‘allim/mu‘allima 
‘male/female teacher’ > macallin/macallim-ad, 
although in some cases it is only represented by 
the -o allomorph, e.g. barak-o ‘blessing’, but 
baraka-ad-ii ‘the blessing’. Gender distinction in 
nominals is preserved in the singular, although 
there are some exceptions, e.g. sana(t) ‘year’ 
> sanad/sannad, which can be either feminine 
or masculine (Agostini a.o. 1985:535, pace 
Soravia 1994). According to the rules of Somali 
grammar, though, the gender changes in the 
plural, a process known as ‘gender polarization’, 
e.g. dar ‘house’ > daar-ta ‘the house [made of 
stone; fem.]’, daar-o-ha ‘houses’ [masc.]; al- 
bab ‘the door’ > albaab-ka ‘the door [masc.]’, 
albaabb-o-ta ‘the doors [fem.]’; mwallif ‘writer, 
author’ > allife ‘the writer, author [masc.]’, 
allifaad/alifid ‘the female writer, author’ [fem. 
sg.], allif-a-yaal ‘male authors [fem.]’, but the 
plural dukaan-la-yaal (< Arabic dukkdn ‘shop’) 
is either masculine or feminine. Some Arabic 
internal plurals have been preserved, sometimes 
with an additional Somali plural ending, e.g. tajir/ 
tujjar ‘merchant’ > taajir ‘rich man, merchant’, 
plural tujaariin or taajirro. Sometimes, Arabic 
internal plurals have been reinterpreted as 
singular forms, e.g. yawml’ayyam ‘day’ > ayaan 
[sg.]; masjid/masajid ‘mosque’ > masaajid |sg.]. 
Monosyllabic nouns follow the rules of Somali 
grammar, i.e., they make their plural forms with 
partial reduplication, e.g. sawt ‘voice’ > sawd, 
pl. sawdad; fa’s ‘axe’ > faash, pl. faashash. 
Sometimes, nouns have been borrowed together 
with the Arabic definite article, e.g. albaab- 
jooge ‘doorman’ (Arabic al-bab ‘the door’); 
alleyl ‘night’ (Arabic al-layl ‘the night’), adduun/ 
addunyo/duunyo ‘world’ (Arabic ad-dunya ‘the 
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world’). There are also Somali nouns derived 
with Somali suffixes from Arabic nominals, 
e.g. gil ‘intelligent’ > caagil: caaqil-ni-mo 
‘intelligence’; ’amir ‘emir’ > ammir: ammir-ni- 
mo ‘emirate’; dukkdan ‘shop’ > dukaan: dukaan- 
le ‘shop owner’. 

With verbs, Somali derivational suffixes can 
be used, e.g. bdraka ‘to bless’ > barakee ‘to 
bless’, barak-so (with a ‘causative’ suffix of 
Afro-Asiatic origin, cf. -s- in Arabic i-s-taf‘ala) 
‘to give charity in the hope of gaining God’s 
favor’. There are some examples of Arabic 
participles and verbal nouns (masdars) used 
as verbs, e.g. mamnu‘ ‘forbidden’ > mamnuuc 
‘to forbid’; muquur ‘to dive’ (< Arabic gara 
‘to sink, go down, penetrate into’?); musdfir 
‘traveler’ > masaafiri ‘to expel’; swal ‘question’ 
> swaal ‘to ask’; talib ‘student; seeking’ > daalib 
‘male student’ (daalib-id ‘female student’) and 
‘to seek’; haydt ‘life’ > xayaad ‘to live’; imtiban 
‘examination’ > imtixaan ‘to examine’; isti°mdr 
‘colonization’ > isticmaar-so ‘to administer a 
country as a colony’; ’islém ‘surrendering to 
God; Islam’ > islaan ‘to become a Muslim’; 
‘afiya ‘health’ > caafimaad ‘to recover health’, 
caafimaad-san ‘to be in good health’; al-hamdu 
lillabi ‘praise the Lord’ > alxamdulillay-so 
‘to thank God’. Rather idiosyncratic is akhri 
‘to read’, which may go back to the Arabic 
imperative (Callegari 1987-1988:448) or may 
be a reinterpretation of an Arabic causative 
-aqra’a (cf. Somali agbal ‘to accept’). 

Some Arabicidioms and genitive constructions 
functioning as compound words have been bor- 
rowed, e.g. bayt al-ma@ ‘w.c.’ > beytelmay; ma‘as- 
salama ‘farewell!’ > macasalaamo ‘farewell’, also 
used as a verb macasalaamee ‘to say goodbye’. 
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Somalia 
rt. LAND AND PEOPLE 


On February 14, 1974, Somalia joined the 
League of Arab States and made Arabic an 
official language of the country. In doing 
so, Somalia became the first Arab League 
country to use a second official language 
along with Arabic. Somali, which had become 
the official language in 1973, was based on 
the spoken form, Af-Mahaa, of the northern 
and central regions of the Somali peninsula. 
A Roman-based script had been introduced 
by the state in 1972. After the collapse of 
the Somali state in 1991, speakers of other 
Somali languages introduced at least two 
additional Somali languages, again mostly in 
Roman scripts: Af-Maay (Mukhtar 2003:142) 
and Af-Jiddu (Ibro 1998), spoken in the 
interriverine and coastal districts of southern 
Somalia (Lamberti 1986). Today, Somalia is 
the only country in sub-Saharan Africa with 
no functioning central government, thus, no 
reliable data on literacy rates exist for any of 
the languages spoken there. 

Somalis occupy the Horn of Africa, and 
most of them claim to be of Arab stock, 
particularly of the Quraysh clan, the household 
of the Prophet Muhammad. All Somalis, ro-12 
million, are Muslims, and they live in the former 
Somali Republic, the Republic of Djibouti, 
the Ethiopian Zone Five, the Northeastern 
Province of Kenya, and the diaspora in Canada, 
the United States, Europe, Australia, and the 
Middle East. 

Historically, Somalia was known to Ancient 
Egyptians as part of the land of mayddi ‘myrrh’ 
or Punt ‘God’s Land’. Greeks and Romans 
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traded in that part of the world, but Arabs, 
Persians, and Southeast Asians migrated and 
settled on the coast, influencing language and 
culture. Burton (1987:72) reports that Somali 
may be traced etymologically to the Arabic 
word samala ‘to thrust out’ because an Arab, 
presumably the progenitor of the Somali race, 
had thrust out his brother’s eye and run away 
to Somalia. Another theory suggests that the 
word is derived from the Arabic da mal ‘the 
wealthy one’, referring to the son of a wealthy 
Arab who migrated with his assets to northeast 
Africa and fathered the Somali people (Drake- 
Brockman 1912:15). Somalia’s contacts with 
the Arabs date back to Pharaonic times (Neville 
1894), when as early as the 3rd century B.C.E., 
South Arabians established trade links between 
the Horn and the western Indian Ocean world 
(Hourani 1951:20-21). 


2. STATUS OF ARABIC IN ISLAMIC 
SOMALIA 


Contacts between Arabs and Somalians became 
more prominent with the rise of Islam in Arabia 
in the 7th century C.E. The Meccan persecution, 
beginning in 615, of the Companions of the 
Prophet caused the wave of refugees to the 
Horn of Africa known as al-Hijra ila |-Habasa 
‘the migration to Abyssinia’ (Ibn Hisam, Sira 
266). Successive migrations followed upon the 
ridda ‘apostasy’ and fitna ‘civil disobedience’ 
wars during the Orthodox Caliphate (632- 
661) and the Umayyad Dynasty (661-750). 
The interaction between the migrants and the 
indigenous population led to the emergence 
of Islamic centers on the Somali coast. The 
discovery of inscriptions on the tombstones in 
Mogadishu of Fatima bint ‘Abd as-Samad, who 
died on 22 Jumada |Ula ror/719, and Haja 
bint Miqdam, who died on 5 Du |-Hijja 138/ 
755, indicates the presence of Islam in its first 
century (Cerulli 1957). The Somali lexicon was 
expanded by Arabic vocabulary derived from 
Islamic religion and civilization, especially in 
areas of theology, trade, politics, geography and 
seafaring, social relations, poetry, folk stories, 
and means of teaching (Zaborski 1967). 
Arabic influence was at its greatest in the 
gth century in towns on the Banadir coast, the 
Awdal-Harar corridor, and in the hinterland. 
Each city had a center famous for specialized 
teaching and learning. Mogadishu and Marka, 
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for example, were strong in tafsir and hadit, and 
Bardera and Sarmaan for hifd ‘memorization’ 
of the Ouran. Students who excelled in the 
writing and reading of Arabic at an early age 
then pursued further learning at centers in 
Qulungul and Harar and elsewhere (Mukhtar 
1995:10). Many graduates of the above centers 
went on to Mecca, San’a, Kairouan, Damascus, 
and Cairo and returned home to teach and 
proselytize in the Horn and East Africa (Salim 
1964-1965:1, 353). 

By the 13th century, a well-educated elite 
in Somalia spoke and wrote Arabic. During 
his sojourn in Mogadishu, Ibn Batttita met 
the sultan and commented, “His name is "Abu 
Bakr ibn Sayx ‘Umar, he is of Berber origin and 
speaks in the Maqdishi (local) language, though 
he knows Arabic” (Ribla 169). In this period, 
the Somali instructors invented a new method of 
teaching Arabic known as Laqbo ‘translation’, 
so that students became bilingual and were 
able to master complex subjects through their 
mother tongue (Mukhtar 2003:136-137). 

From the 15th to the 17th centuries, Arab- 
Islamic administrations such as the Faxruddin 
and Muzaffar dynasties flourished in the city- 
states of coastal Banadir in the south, while 
the Maxzumi and Asma’a dynasties ruled in 
Awdal and Harar in the north. During these 
administrations, Arabic became the language 
of education, communication, and trade. The 
rulers and the administrative staff used Arabic 
titles, e.g. sultan, Sayx, ’amir, qadi, katib, faqih, 
and wazir. The fatwas were issued in Arabic, 
and appeals were typically addressed in writing 
to the sultan, who, after reviewing the cases, 
wrote his reply on the back of the appeal paper 
(Ibn Battita, Ribla 171). 


3. ARABIC DURING AND AFTER 
THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


During colonial times, Arabic remained the chief 
language of public communication, governance, 
and diplomacy. All colonial agreements and 
contracts between Somalis and foreigners had an 
Arabic text beside the colonial language (Salim 
1964-1965:II, 547-570). Somali sultans, chiefs, 
and leaders either signed or put their seal on the 
Arabic version (Mukhtar 1973). Arabic was 
also the language of correspondence between 
the leaders of the Somali militant movements 
fighting colonial occupation and the colonial 
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officials, as well as between the Somali sheikhs 
of different tariqga orders. Family or social 
correspondences, trees of genealogies, birth and 
death certificates, and many other significant 
documents were all recorded in Arabic (Cerulli 
1957). The official colonial daily, Corriere della 
Somalia, in Italian Somalia, and the Somaliland 
News, in British Somaliland, always included 
Arabic supplements. 

The constitutions, by-laws, and records of 
Somali political parties were kept in Arabic; they 
submitted their petitions to the government or 
to the United Nations in Arabic, and even their 
logos and names were associated with Arab 
political organizations and Muslim movements. 
The Rabita Wahdat as-Sabab as-Sumali ‘Somali 
Youth League (SYL)’, which emerged in the 
early 1940s, developed along the same lines 
as the emergence of the Young Arabs’ al-Fata, 
or the Young Turks during the 1920s. The 
sword, crescent, star, and the name used in the 
Hizbiyya Dastur Mustaqill as-Samal (HDMS) 
‘Somali Independent Constitutional Party’ flag 
are also typical emblems of Arab and Muslim 
movements. Moreover, the party anthems were 
all sung in Arabic: Ya ’ayyubd bizbiyyatun of 
HDMS and Ya ’ayyuhd s-Sumaliyyun of SYC 
(Mukhtar 1987:152).In 1950, both the SYL and 
HDMS asked the Trusteeship administration to 
recognize Arabic as the official language of the 
country (Somaliya 1969:24-25). And in 1951, 
the Territorial Council, in its deliberations on 
the future of independent Somalia, unanimously 
agreed that Arabic should be the national 
language (Somaliya 1969:47-50). 


4. ARABIC AND EDUCATION 


Arabic has always been the medium of in- 
struction. The duksi Quranic schools played 
a significant role in diminishing the level of 
illiteracy. Starting in the late 18th century, 
Jama‘a settlements and roving bir and sifis in 
the countryside vigorously promoted Arabic 
(Hersi 1977:266-70). During colonial times, 
Arabic was the second language of education. In 
fact, the Italian colonial administration created 
teacher training for the teaching of Arabic and 
religious subjects in all schools and levels. 

The newsletters and bulletins of the Somali 
political parties were in Arabic: al-Wahda of 
the SYL, as-Sa‘b of the SDU, and al-Qarn al- 
Ifrigit of the SNL (Mukhtar 1987:152). Many 
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nonpolitical newspapers and magazines were in 
Arabic, for example at-Tali‘a and al-Hagqiqa. In 
the 1950s, Arab countries, particularly Egypt, 
supported Somalia with teachers for all grades 
and established a modern school system offering 
all subjects in Arabic and granting diplomas 
equivalent to Arab schools. In addition, 
scholarships were granted to the brightest high 
school graduates for further study in Cairo, 
Damascus, Baghdad, and elsewhere. 

Even in independent Somalia, the national 
dailies, which were still printed in Italian and 
English, also published an Arabic supplement, 
Barid as-Sumal, until Af-Mahaa was adopted 
as the national language in 1972; even then the 
new Xidigta October ‘October Star’ continued 
to publish an Arabic supplement, Najma 
-?Uktubar. Radio and television programs were 
broadcast in both Somali and Arabic formats 
until the collapse of the state in 1991. The use 
of Arabic remained pervasive even after the 
adoption of the Somali script in 1972 and after 
Somalia joined the Arab League in 1974. 


5. SOMALI WRITERS IN ARABIC 


The educated elite has continued to use Arabic 
in Islamic studies such as theology, philoso- 
phy, literature, badit, and history. ‘Utman ibn 
‘Ali az-Zaylai (n.d.) wrote one of the most 
authoritative books in the Hanafi madhab. His 
student and co-national ‘Abdallah ibn Yusuf az- 
Zaylat (1938) became one of the best editors in 
hadit. 

In literature, ‘Abd ar-Rahman az-Zayla% 
(1972) left behind a collection of religious 
poems. He also published a book on Arabic 
grammar and morphology (az-Zaylai 1938). 
Sheikh Sufi (n.d.) published a collection of 
mystic literature. Sheikh ‘Uways al-Barawi is 
considered the most prolific poet of his time, 
composing qgasd’id, poems in praise of Allah, 
of the Prophet, and of Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilani (‘Ili 195 4a). 

Early-zoth-century historians dealt with the 
ancient history of Somalia, its major kingdoms, 
and relations with its neighbors (‘Aydaris 
1955). Scholarly publications on the history 
of Islam and the emergence of sultanates in the 
coastal regions and the hinterlands are now 
being published (Rirash 1974). Colonial and 
postcolonial history and issues dealing with the 
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history of anticolonial movements and leaders 
of political parties fighting for independence 
are covered by writers of the late 2oth century 
(Mukhtar 1982). The turning point in the spread 
of Islam and the history of Sufi brotherhoods 
is documented by hagiographers (Hajji Yusuf 
1912). The life stories of Sufi saints (‘Ili 195 4b) 
and the history of the rivalry between Sufi 
orders are well documented in Arabic. Out of 
five books, known as Majmia‘at al-Qulunquli, 
al-Qutbi (n.d.) dedicated two books, Tabdirat 
baliga and Nasr al-mu’minin, to the major 
doctrinal differences between Qadiriyya and 
Salihiyya, which virtually justify the war 
against the Salihiyya followers. There is a 
significant publication in Arabic on the history 
of the dervish movement and a biography of its 
leader (Aw Jama’ 1965a). Aw Jama’ (1965b) 
published another book on the founders of 
modern Somali political parties in the fight for 
independence. 

Somali intellectuals in the late 19th and early 
2oth centuries unsuccessfully urged the adoption 
of the Arabic script for the Somali languages. 
Sheikh ‘Uways al-Barawi used Arabic script for 
his Af-Maay gas@id (Moreno 1955). Makahil 
(1926) also used Arabic for the northern Issaq 
dialect (Lewis 1958). In the 1960s, Mahamid 
(1963) advocated the possibility of writing 
Somali using an Arabic script. In the 1970s, a 
similar study was produced by Giled (1973), 
who discussed the roots of the Somali language 
and its relation with Arabic. 


6. CONCLUSION 


Arabic has been the language of trade, edu- 
cation, and religion throughout most of So- 
malia’s recorded history. Because no Somali 
language was written until 1972, Arabic re- 
mained the major vehicle for record keeping 
and correspondence. From 1974, when Somalia 
joined the Arab League, Arabic became an 
official second language. The government 
launched a campaign in 1980 to promote its 
instruction nationwide, as it had done during 
the rural literacy campaign for Somali in 
1974. Somalia developed for the first time two 
equal tracks for education, Somali and Arabic 
from elementary school to university. It also 
instituted an Arabic program at the Lafoole 
Teacher-Training College. After the collapse of 
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the state, the country was left without formal 
education. However, efforts to reconstruct the 
country have seen a mushrooming of privately 
owned schools whose media of instruction are 
usually Arabic and English. Thus, Arabic has 
continued to flourish in all of the self-declared 
regional states. 
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SONGHAY 


Songhay 


rt. THE SONGHAY EMPIRE AND 
ISLAM 


Songhay is spoken by about 700,000 people 
in Mali, Niger, Upper Volta, Dahomey, and 
Nigeria and is the westernmost subgroup of 
Nilo-Saharan. Its dialects or closely related 
languages are Dendi (in Dahomey) and Dyerma 
(Zarma, especially in Niger), and the inter- 
comprehension does not seem total. Songhay 
was considered an isolated linguistic group 
until Greenberg classified it as one of the six 
branches of the Nilo-Saharan family (Tersis 
1972:17-18). It is a language relatively little 
described but on which we have information, 
some of it rather old. It is spoken by the descen- 
dants of those who founded, between the 7th 
and 17th centuries, what would become, thanks 
to Sonni Ali Beer (r. 1464-1492), the Songhay 
Empire. At the beginning of the 11th century, 
in the year roto, the king, Dia Kossoi, became 
Muslim (Davidson 1966:67), and, according to 
al-Muhallabi (d. 380/990), “Gao was not just 
a town but also the centre of a small Islamic 
kingdom of the Niger Bend in his day. It there- 
fore seems likely that the Za dynasty, which 
perhaps replaced earlier local Muslim rulers in 
Gao, converted to Islam before 399-400/1009” 
(Hiskett 198 4:3 2-33). 

Tarix as-Sudan, which lists the first fourteen 
sovereigns of the Za dynasty, states in this 
regard: “None among them believed in God nor 
in the Prophet. They died without embracing the 
Muslim faith”. Then, the author goes on: “Za 
Kosoi, who came after, accepted Islam. They 
nicknamed him muslim-dam, which means full 
Muslim. This event happened during the year 
400 after Hegira [i.e. toward too9]”. Almost 
immediately after his conversion, Za Kosoi 
moved the capital of Songhay from Kukiya to 
Gao, and al-Bakri, writing in 1068, says: “The 
ruler of Gao professed Islam and when he 
was enthroned he was presented with a copy 
of the Quran, a sword and a shield, all sent 
from the Caliph (leader) of the Muslim world 
who at that time resided in Baghdad” (Clarke 
1982:47). But even if the king was a Muslim, 
as were all his dignitaries, “The ceremonials at 
the royal court continued to be based on tradi- 
tional customs and beliefs, and the majority of 
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the people in Gao were non-Muslims” (Clarke 
1982:47). 

The phonetic treatment of Arabic loans in 
Songhay is based on words collected in Ducroz 
and Charles (1978), but when the other dialects 
give different data for Arabic loans in Songhay, 
material from different sources is given. 


2. PHONOLOGY 


Neither northern nomadic Songhay nor east- 
ern and western Songhay, including Korandje, 
seem to have a tonal system (Nicolai 1981:25). 
Songhay is a language with a tendency to 
phonetic erosion of borrowed words. This phe- 
nomenon does not seem to correspond to the 
position of the syllable or to the consonant or 
vowel eroded in the word: sadaga > saraa (in 
the dialects of Koyra Chiini and Djenné Chiini) 
‘alms’. 

In Songhay, gemination is important: “Nine 
percent of dissyllabic words have a gemination 
in the intervocalic position” (Tersis 1972:54), 
and there is a tendency to preserve within loan- 
words the original Arabic geminates: dabba > 
dabbé (in the dialects of Koyra Chiini, Djenné 
Chiini, and Koroboro Senni, addabba) ‘ani- 
mal’; hij ‘pilgrimage to Mecca’ > hizza ‘to 
perform the pilgrimage’; badd > hiddi ‘border’; 
Sakk ‘doubt’ > sikka ‘to doubt’; in saa Ilab > 
insdlla ‘God willing’; janna > alzdnna (in the 
dialects of Koyra Chiini and Koroboro Senni, 
aljanna; Dendi aRzdnna) ‘paradise’. There are a 
few exceptions, which are probably due to col- 
loquial use: mu‘allim ‘teacher’ (? via Fulfulde 
mallum) > maale ‘patron’, or to the interference 
of the Berber intermediary wa-ahazzam: hajjam 
‘cupper’ > wanzdm ‘barber’ (cf. Fulfulde wan- 
jamijo, Hausa wanzami, Kanuri wanzam). 

Individual Arabic phonemes are realized in 
Songhay as follows (for more details, see Baldi 
1994): 


Pl > @: ?iblis > iblisi ‘devil, Satan’; al-quran 
> alkurdan ‘the Ouran’; al-arb?a@ > alarba 
‘Wednesday’; but // > /w/ only in one case: bal@ 
‘misfortune, plague’ > baldw ‘epidemic’; 


/b/ > /b/: al-baraka > albarka ‘blessing’; bdlig 
‘mature; of age, legally major’ > baliji ‘adult’; 
musiba > masiiba ‘misfortune’; al-‘arab > laardabu 
‘Arab’; but /b/ > /p/ only in one case: as-sabt > 
asipti ‘Saturday’; 
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It! > It/: taw’am > tawéy ‘twin’; fatil > fitilla ‘lamp’; 
al-waqt > wéati ‘time’; but in one case /t/ > /I/: 
batta > hal ‘until, up to’, probably via Hausa (har) 
and Tamasheq (ar); in fact, for Dendi we have 
haR; 

/t! > /tl: tawab ‘recompense, reward’ > tidabu 
‘recompense, pardon of God’; al-itnayn > atinni 
‘Monday’; 


|\l > Izl: jahannam > zahadnnam ‘hell’; daraja ‘rank’ 
> ddérza ‘importance, glory’; hijj ‘pilgrimage’ > 
hizza ‘to perform the pilgrimage’; but /j/ > /j/ in 
some cases: jamd‘a ‘community’ > jdmd ‘crowd, 
people’; al-jahil > ajahili ‘ignorant’; in one case /j/ 
> /d/, probably because of regressive assimilation: 
sujud ‘prostration, adoration’ > suduudu ‘to 
prostrate oneself, to worship’; in a doubtful loan 
we have jawwada II ‘to recite [the Quran]’ > 
céw (and in Dendi ty66) ‘to read’. In the dialect 
of Koroboro Senni, we also have /j/ > /Z/: jum‘a > 
alzuma ~ alzumaa ‘Friday’; 


/h/ > /h/: al-hurma ‘reverence, deference; that 
which is holy, sacred’ > alhérma ‘grace, favor’; 
al~ahad > alahddi ‘Sunday’; lawh > walabd ‘slate, 
board’; but /h/ > © in final position, almost 
always, and sometimes in initial position because 
of assimilation with the Arabic article: al-gamh > 
alkadma ‘wheat’; al-hisab ‘arithmetic’ > lasdabu ‘to 
reflect, point out’; 


/x/ > h/: xatt ‘writing’? > hantim ‘to write’; al- 
-axbar, pl. of al-xabar > alhabdaru ‘news’; /x/ > 
© because of assimilation with the Arabic article: 
al-xayma ‘tent’ > léema ‘umbrella’; but sometimes 
xl > /k/: baxil > bakiilu ‘avaricious’; al-xamis > 
alkamiisé ‘Thursday’; 

/d/ > /d/: dalil ‘sign’ > daliili ‘reason’; ’abadan 
‘forever; ever, never’ > abddd ‘never’; al-ahad 
‘Sunday’ > alahddi; in some cases there is 
assimilation to the preceding consonant: walad 
‘child, son, boy’ > waddé ‘companion of the same 
age’; /d/ > /r/: sadaqa ‘alms; almsgiving’ > sdrga ‘to 
make a sacrifice, an offering’; in a doubtful case, 
it disappears: jawwada II ‘to recite [the Qur’an]’ 
(?) > céw ‘to read’, and it also disappears in 
the dialects of Koyra Chiini, Djenné Chiini, and 
Koroboro Senni: sadaqa ‘alms; almsgiving’ > saraa 
‘alms; to give (something) as alms’; 


/d/ > /z/ in the initial position of a word: danb ‘sin, 
crime’ > zamba ‘to trick’; in other cases /d/ > /d/: 
al~adan ‘call to prayer’ > alaadan ‘muezzin’. In 
the dialects of Koyra Chiini and Djenné Chiini, 
/d/ > /j/ and/or /2/: al-‘adab ‘pain, torment, torture; 
punishment’? > Jlaajaaba/laazaaba ‘suffering; to 
make suffer’; 


/t/ > /r/: ribb ‘interest [on money]? > iriibi ‘benefit’; 
alParb?@ > alarba ‘Wednesday’; al-‘asr > alaasdaru 
‘afternoon; afternoon prayer’; sometimes in Kaado 
(and more often in the dialects of Koyra Chiini and 
Djenné Chiini), it is geminated with the following 
consonant: wird ‘private worship’ > widdi ‘to 
recite the Koran’; in two cases, /r/ > ©: rizq > 
alzaka ‘wealth’; rikab > alcébu ‘stirrup’; once in 
Kaado, /r/ > /I/: barim ‘rope; string, cord, twine’ 
> bilim ‘to roll in the earth’, and quite regularly 
in the dialects of Koyra Chiini and Koroboro 
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Senni: ar-riyal > allaara/alliyaara ‘rial; a silver 
coin’; but in the Songhay of Koyra Chiini, we have 
Ir/ > /d/: bardd ‘saltpeter; gunpowder’ > albaadi 
‘(gun)powder’; 


/zl > Izl: zaman > zabani ‘time’; ar-rizg > alzaka 
‘wealth’; but in the dialects of Koyra Chiini and 
Djenné Chiini, we have /z/ > /j/: zaman ‘time’ > 
jaman ‘era, season’; 


Is/ > Is/: as-sabt > asipti ‘Saturday’; tdsa > tdasa 
‘metal bowl’; “iblis > iblisi ‘devil, Satan’. In the 
dialect of Koroboro Senni, we have /s/ > /8/: ?islam 
‘the religion of Islam’ > alsilaama ‘Muslim’; 


I$/ > Isl: Sahdda > sahddu ‘creed formula’; ‘usr > 
aldasdru ‘one-tenth; tithe’, as well as in the dialects 
of Koyra Chiini and Djenné Chiini: Sart ‘condition; 
stipulation [of a contract]’ > satti/setti/serti/sarti 
‘deadline; fixed date or schedule’. In the dialects 
of Koyra Chiini and Djenné Chiini, there are a few 
cases where /8/ > /8/: Sari‘a > aSSaraa ‘Muslim law’; 
Saytan > asSeytaan ‘Satan, devil’; 


/s/ > Is/: subb ‘dawn; daybreak; morning’ > sviba 
‘tomorrow’; musiba ‘misfortune’ > masiiba; 
magqass [pl.] ‘scissors’ > mdgdsa; but in the dialects 
of Koyra Chiini and Koroboro Senni, we have /s/ > 
/8/: -asl > aSsil/asSel > ‘origin’. In Kaado, once /s/ > 
/zI: sirf ‘pure, unadulterated’ > nz6rfu ‘silver’, with 
a Tamasheq intermediary 4zref; 


Id/ > Nl: al-qadi > alkdali ‘judge’; al-wad@a > 
alwalda ‘ceremonial purity’; but /d/ > /d/ in ad- 
duba ‘forenoon’ > adduhd ‘morning, at about 9 
a.m.’; 


/t/ > /t/: talib ‘student, scholar’ > tdalibi ‘disciple of 
a marabout’; satl ‘bucket, pail [of wood or metal]’ 
> satdlla ‘kettle [for ritual ablutions]’; but /t/ > /d/ 
in gartas ‘paper’ > karddasi ‘paper not written’; 
and in one case, /t/ > /c/: fitr ‘fast breaking’ > wiciré 
‘late afternoon greetings’; 


/d/ > /zl: wa‘d ‘admonition; sermon’ > wdazu ‘to 
pray; to indoctrinate’, but in the dialects of Koyra 
Chiini and Djenné Chiini it becomes waaju ‘to 
pray; to give religious advice’; 


1 > @: al-Gda > aldada ‘habit, custom’; jum‘a > 
alztima ‘Friday’; midfa‘ > mdalfa ‘gun, cannon’; 


/3/ > /g/ or ©: al-garib ‘strange’ > algaribu ‘to beg’; 
magrib ‘place or time of sunset; prayer at sunset’ 
> almdéarin ‘evening’; in one case, /g/ > /j/: balig 
‘mature; of age, legally major’ > baliji ‘adult’, but 
in the dialect of Koyra Chiini, it becomes baaliéi/ 
baaliki; 


/fl > /fl: al-fitna > alfitina ‘discord, dissension’; 
‘afa > yaafa ‘to forgive’; Sarif ‘sherif, title of 
the descendants of Muhammad’ > sifiri ‘rainbow; 
sherif’; 


/q/ > /k/: galam ‘pen’ > kalami ‘pen, pencil’; al-‘aql 
> lakkal ‘intelligence’; al-munafiq > almunaaftki/ 
munaafiki ‘hypocrite’; but also /q/ > /g/: al-qadar 
> algadar ‘fate, destiny’; sadaqa ‘alms, charitable 
gift; legally prescribed alms tax’ > sdrga ‘to make a 
sacrifice, an offering’; there are a couple of cases in 
Kaado (but very frequently in the dialects of Koyra 
Chiini, Djenné Chiini, and Koroboro Senni) where 
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/qi > @: al-wagt > wédati ‘time’; Safag ‘evening 
glow, twilight, dusk’ > sdafé ‘evening (religious 
word)’. In the dialect of Koyra Chiini, we have 
qibla ‘kiblah, direction to which Muslims turn in 
praying [toward the Kaaba]’ > alcibla ‘east’; 


/k/ > /k/: kull > kuli ‘totality; all’; wakil > wakiilu 
‘representative’; Sakk ‘doubt’ > sikka ‘to doubt’; in 
a couple of cases, /k/ > /c/: kafir ‘infidel’ > céféri ‘to 
be infidel’; rikab > alcébu ‘stirrup’; 


M/ > IM: luqgma > I6omo ‘bite; mouthful’; dawla 
‘power’ > doolé ‘to force’ (cf. Fulfulde dole, 
Hausa dolé, and Swahili dola); baxil > bakiilu 
‘avaricious’; in one case, there is assimilation with 
the following consonant: walad ‘child; son; boy’ 
> waddé ‘companion of the same age’; and in 
another one /I/ > /j/: Sagala > saaji ‘to occupy, to 
keep someone busy’; on the contrary, in a couple 
of cases the gemination disappears: ta‘allala V ‘to 
distract oneself; to use as an expedient’ > taali ‘to 
wrong someone’; kull > kul ‘totality; all’; but in 
Dendi we have /I/ > /r/: ’asl > adsaRif > ‘origin’. 
In all dialects, in final position, in a few cases 
Mi > In/: mal ‘property; wealth; money; goods’ > 
almén ‘domestic animal’. One case of gemination 
with the following consonant: walad ‘descendant, 
offspring; child, son, boy’ > wdddé ‘same-age 
companion’; 

/m/ > /m/: mal@ika, pl. of maPak > maléyko ‘angel’; 


2amma4 > ama ‘but’; jabannam > zahannam ‘hell’; 
in one case /m/ > /b/: zaman > zabani ‘time’; 

In/ > In/: nafa‘a > nafa ‘to be useful’; al-janna > 
alzanna ‘paradise’; din > adiina ‘religion’; but /n/ > 
/m/ before /b/: danb ‘sin, crime’ > zamba ‘to cheat’; 
sometimes /n/ > ©, particularly in final position: 
-abadan > abdda ‘never’; 


/h/ > /h/: hamm ‘worry’ > alhém ‘unhappy’; Sahada 
> sahddu ‘creed formula’; in final position /h/ 
> @: wa-llah ‘by God! > wala ‘or this [at end 
of an utterance]’ and wal ‘or that [disjunctive 
morpheme]’; 

wl > Iwi: waqt > waati ‘time’; dawd ‘inkwell’ > da 
/dawa ‘ink’; 

/y/ > ly/, but very often it disappears: baydn ‘expla- 
nation’ > béy ‘to know’; dunyd > aduna ‘world’; 
waliy > wéeli ‘holy man’; al-yatim > dalaatim 
‘orphan’. 


3. MORPHOLOGY AND SYNTAX 


Arabic article. In Songhay, the Arabic definite 
article al- is not retained as frequently as in 
Hausa. If it appears in loans, it is very rare 
in Kaado compared to the dialects of Koyra 
Chiini, Djenné Chiini, and Koroboro Senni: 
in fact, we have: baxil > bakiila ‘avaricious’ 
besides the variants albacir (Koyra Chiini) and 
albahiiri (Koroboro Senni) or zind’ ‘adultery; 
fornication’ > zina ‘to commit adultery’ besides 
the variants azzinaa ‘(act of) adultery’ (Koyra 
Chiini) and aljinaa ‘adulterer’ (Djenné Chiini). 
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On the other hand, in Kaado we notice the 
agglutination of the Arabic article, modified 
according to what happens in Arabic Maghrebi 
dialects: bisab ‘arithmetic, reckoning; calcu- 
lation’ > lasdabu ‘to reflect, observe’. This 
phenomenon is also found in Dendi: ?imam > 
léémam ‘imam’. 


Nouns. Nominal loanwords mostly derive 
from the singular form; loans coming from 
plural forms are rare: ’axbar, pl. of xabar 
> alhabdaru ‘news’; nasdra, pl. of nasrani > 
ansdard ‘Christian’. As in Dagbani and Hausa, 
there is one case of a double loan coming from 
a singular and plural form: danb ‘sin, crime’ 
> zamba ‘to cheat’ (cf. Dagbani samba ‘slan- 
derer’, Hausa zamba ‘fraud’) and duniub ‘sin 
[pl.]? > zuntibu ‘to sin’ (cf. Dagbani zunubi 
‘sin’, Hausa zunubii/zunufii ‘sin’). 


Verbs. Loans in Songhay are almost all nomi- 
nal; verbal loans are very few, less than ro 
percent (Baldi 2004: Table of loanwords); most 
of these derive from the Arabic imperfect: yafa 
(< ‘afd ‘to forgive’) > yaafa ‘forgiveness; to 
forgive’. This is found not only in Kaado but 
also in other dialects: ya’muru (< ’amara ‘to 
order, command’) > yaamar ‘to predominate, 
order’ (Koyra Chiini). There is a tendency in 
the Kaado dialect to borrow nominals with 
the Arabic article as verbs: buzn ‘sadness’ > 
alhbtiuzu ‘to try to frighten someone’; hanna 
‘to pity, have mercy’ > alhdnna ‘to ask forgive- 
ness’; garib ‘strange’ > algaribu ‘to beg’; fa’l 
‘good omen’ > dlfdala ‘to make a wish come 
true’. 


Semantic analysis. Arabic loanwords are found 
in all domains of Songhay cultural vocabulary: 
jurisprudence (alkdali < al-qadi ‘judge’), trade 
(tdaziri ‘rich man’ < tajir ‘merchant’), religion 
(hardam ‘to be unlawful, forbidden by reli- 
gion’ < hardm ‘forbidden, unlawful’), science 
and culture (lakkal < ‘aql ‘intelligence’; taalibi 
‘Quranic student’ < falib ‘student, scholar’), 
names of some everyday objects (sdafiin < 
sabun ‘soap’). 


Songhay as a medium of spreading Arabic 
loans. Songhay not only received Arabic loans 
but it was also a donor language for Arabic 
loans in many languages in West Africa: Arabic 
faqih ‘legal scholar, expert of figh’ > Songhay 
alfa ‘(Muslim) priest’? > Busa arfand; Dagbani 
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dlefa; Ewe alufa; Fulfulde alfaa; Kanuri alfaki; 
Mandinka dlfaa; Nupe afa/alufa; Serer alfa; 
Yoruba alufaa. 
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Sound Symbolism 


1. DEFINITION OF SOUND 
SYMBOLISM 


In the introduction to their standard work on 
sound symbolism, Hinton a.o. (1994b) distin- 
guish four types of sound symbolism, which 
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they define as “the direct linkage between sound 
and meaning” (1994b:1): 


(i) Corporeal sound symbolism: “the use of 
certain sounds or intonation patterns to 
express the internal state of the speaker, 
emotional or physical” (Hinton a.o. 
1994b:2); 

(ii) Imitative sound symbolism: “the use of ono- 

matopoeic words and phrases represent- 

ing environmental sounds” (Hinton a.o. 

1994b:3), e.g. sounds of animals, often con- 

ventionalized when represented in writing; 
this is what Ullmann (1962:83) calls ‘pri- 
mary onomatopoeia’; 

Synesthetic sound symbolism: “the acous- 

tic symbolization of non-acoustic phenom- 

ena” (Hinton a.o. 1994b:4); this is what 

Ullmann (1962:83) calls ‘secondary ono- 

matopoeia’; and 

Conventional sound symbolism: “the ana- 

logical association of certain phonemes and 

clusters with certain meanings” (Hinton 


a.o. 1994b:5). 


(iii) 


(iv) 


2. SOUND SYMBOLISM IN THE 
ARABIC LINGUISTIC TRADITION 


For most Arabic grammarians, phenomena of 
sound symbolism held no great interest, and 
the grammarians generally regarded them as 
linguistically irrelevant. Sound symbols of the 
first three categories were subsumed under the 
category of > ism al-fi'l, a term that comes 
closest to the modern concept of — ‘interjec- 
tion’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 122-128; Mubarrad, 
Muqtadab Ill, 202; Levin 1991). Az-ZamaxSari 
(Mufassal 61-67) mentions many of these in a 
list, distinguishing between those ’asmd? al-fi‘l 
which express an order and those which express 
a predication. The category of those interjec- 
tions expressing an order contains words like 
ruwayda ‘gently!’, halumma ‘get up!, onward!’, 
balha ‘let alone!’, sah ‘hush!’, baddari ‘carefull’, 
etc. The category of interjections expressing 
a predication is probably identical with the 
one az-ZamaxSari designates as *aswat ‘sounds’ 
(Mufassal 66.2), e.g. way as an expression of 
surprise or regret, and middi as an expression 
of refusal by smacking one’s lips. 

The inclusion of such sounds inaz-ZamaxSari’s 
list often seems to have been inspired by the 
fact that they occur in the Ouran or in poetry. 
Way, for instance, occurs in the verse 
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waykaannahu 14 yuflibu |-kafiriina 
‘Woe, the unbelievers are not successful’ 
(Q. 28/82) 


and middi is used in a poetic line 


s@altuba |-wasla fa-qalat middi 

‘T asked her for a reunion and she said “pfui”’ 

To the same category in az-ZamaxSari’s list 
belong various sounds used to spur animals 
on, e.g. kixxd or hala to a horse, ‘adas to a 
mule, and hayda (or haydi or had) to a camel. 
Az-ZamaxSari calls some of these nouns an 
‘imitation’ (bikdya) of animal sounds (including 
calls to animals) and natural sounds. The word 
tixi, for instance, is an imitation of the sound 
of someone laughing, mdi an imitation of the 
bleating (bugdm) of a goat, and taqi an imita- 
tion of the sound of hitting. 

Grammatically, the Arabic grammarians 
analyzed all *asma@ al-fi'‘l as nouns, apparently 
because they could be used with an indefinite 
ending. The sound of a crow, for instance, is 
represented as gaqi, but it may be used in a sen- 
tence like gala I-gurabu gaqin ‘the crow uttered 
one “caw”’, where it is supplied with the > tan- 
win ending to indicate indefiniteness (Zajjaji, 
*Idab 99). A modern Arab linguist, Tammam 
Hassan (1973), proposed the name xawéalif (sg. 
xdlifa) for a new part of speech, comprising all 
those words with an affective function that are 
used to express emotional feelings, including 
the ?asm@ al-’af'al of the classical Arabic gram- 
marians and such expressions as ni‘ma/bi’sa 
‘how good/bad is...’. He distinguished between 
assertive statements in a sentence like ’amdahu 
zaydan ‘I praise Zayd’ and > exclamations, 
such as ni‘ma zaydun rajulan ‘what a wonder- 
ful man Zayd is!’, calling the latter xawalif 
(Firanescu 2003:108-111). In this, he may have 
followed an otherwise unknown grammarian, 
Ibn Sabir, whose views are reported by as- 
Suyuti (Asbah II, 2.8-9), and who proposed 
to call the > ism al-fi'l by this name. 

The task of making a complete inventory of 
linguistic representations of sounds fell to the 
lexicographers, who were particularly inter- 
ested in onomatopoetic words of the second 
category, imitations of natural and animal 
sounds. Ibn Sidah (d. 458/1968) painstakingly 
lists the sounds of the animals in his Muxassas, 
but always from a lexicographical point of 
view. He says, for instance, that the sound of 
a horse is called sahil (Muxassas V1, 157), that 
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of a cow xuwdar (Muxassas VIII, 41), that of 
a donkey nahiq (Muxassas VIII, 49), that of 
a lion za@ir or nahit (Muxassas VIII, 64), and 
that of a hyena hafhafa (Muxassas VIII, 72). 
In all such cases, the noun is the name of the 
sound, not the sound itself, although obviously 
in some cases, as in that of the hyena, it does 
imitate the sound. 

When speaking about the sounds of birds 
(Muxassas VIII, 133-136), Ibn Sidah adds sev- 
eral times that the noun is an imitation (bikdya) 
of the sound the bird makes, for instance 
when he says that ‘ag‘aqga is an imitation of 
the sound of the ‘aq‘aq ‘magpie’ (Muxassas 
VIII, 136.6). Interestingly, badhada is said to 
be the name of the sound of the pigeon, and 
Ibn Sidah states that the name of the hoopoe, 
hudhud, is derived from this, although the verb 
denoting the sound of the hoopoe is nababa ‘to 
bark’ (Muxassas VIII, 136.3); this verb prob- 
ably refers to the screeching sound the hoopoe 
makes when it flies up, rather than to the better 
known sound to which it owes its name (on the 
hoopoe in Islam, see Venzlaff 1994). Such verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives were collected in the 
same way as the names for an animal’s young 
and the correct noun to be used for a flock or a 
herd of animals. The lexicographers were mainly 
interested in knowing what the correct Arabic 
word was, rather than the sound itself. Thus, 
they limited themselves to listing the lexical 
items referring to the sounds of the animals and 
did not attempt to imitate the sounds as such. 

In his Figh al-luga, the lexicographer at- 
Ta‘alibi (d. 429/1038) goes one step further, 
because he distinguishes between actual sound 
imitations and the name of the sound (cf. 
Shivtiel 2000). In the section about ?aswdt wa- 
bikayat (Figh 202-216), at-Ta‘alibi states that 
the Arabs call the sound of the crow gdaqi gaqi 
and the sound of hitting tagi taqi. He then adds 
that the bikdya of the latter sound is tagtaqa. 
A special case of hikdya is that of the sound 
of a horse’s hooves on the ground, habatigqtiq, 
which derives from a poem by an anonymous 
poet (Figh 216.2; cf. Xalil, ‘Ayn III, 339): 


jarat al-xaylu fa-qalat babatiqtiq 
‘The horses walked and went clippety-clop’ 


At-Ta‘alibi mentions yet other cases of hikdya, 
such as gig giq (the sound of a kettle boiling) 
and Siba siba (the sound of a camel drinking 
water). In general, his terminological use of the 
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terms seems to be as follows. When he calls 
the sound of a donkey nahiq, what he means 
is that the substantive nahigq signifies ‘the bray- 
ing of a donkey’. But since taqi taqi represents 
the sound (of hitting) itself, tagtaga is called 
its bikdya. Likewise, gah qah is the sound of 
someone laughing; therefore, its bikdya is called 
gahqaha ‘to roar with laughter, to guffaw’. 
Words like faxix, naxix, gatit, and xajif, which 
indicate increasingly noisy sounds of snoring 
made by someone sleeping, are called sounds 
(aswat) rather than bikdydt. This looks like 
a terminological difference between straight- 
forward onomatopoeia, on the one hand, and 
names of sounds, such as safir ‘chirping’, nahiq 
‘braying [of a donkey], tuga@ ‘roaring [of a 
lion)’, mu‘@ ‘mewing [of a cat]’, say ‘trum- 
peting [of an elephant]’, etc., on the other. 
Only rarely does at-Ta‘alibi call such a sound 
a bikdya, e.g. qahqd‘, which is the hikdya of 
the sound of a bear (Figh 211), and baqbaqa, 
which is the bikdya of the bubbling sound of a 
jug or jar submerged in water (Figh 212.15). 

It should be added that in grammatical litera- 
ture, the term bikdya had been in use for a long 
time for a mixed category of elements, classified 
according to both syntactic and morphological 
elements. Elements assigned by Sibawayhi to 
this category on the basis of syntactic criteria 
seem to include direct quotations, for instance 
when asking man zaydin ‘Zayd who?’ of some- 
one who says marartu bi-zaydin ‘I passed Zayd’ 
(for a thorough analysis of this use of bikdya, 
see Baalbaki 2007:13-21). In this sense, bikdya 
is not connected with the concept of ono- 
matopoeia. The morphological classes that are 
assigned to the category of bikdya do seem to 
have such a connection; they include the open- 
ing letters in some of the Quranic suras, the 
names of the letters of the alphabet, and ono- 
matopoetic words, such as gagi for the sound 
of the crow (Talmon 2003:220-222). 


3. SOUND SYMBOLISM IN THE 
MODERN DIALECTS 


With respect to onomatopoeia and sound sym- 
bolism in the contemporary Arabic dialects, 
there are relatively few references in the lit- 
erature. Only one modern dialect, Nigerian 
Shuwa Arabic, seems to have developed an 
entirely new class of ideophones, probably 
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due to contact with neighboring languages, 
such as > Kanuri (Owens 2004). This class 
of ideophones has become grammaticalized to 
an extent not found in other Arabic dialects. 
Ideophones are used to indicate sounds, e.g. 
al-bagar akalan al-qalla rus ‘the cows gnashed 
up the grain’, al-iyal I?ib fi alme cabaq ‘the 
children splashed in [the] water’, where ris 
and cabag are ideophones connected with the 
sound of gnashing and splashing, respectively 
(Owens 2004:211). There are also ideophones 
for qualities, for instance co to indicate hotness 
in al-alme hami bilhén co ‘the water is very hot’ 
(Owens 2004:210). 

In the other Arabic dialects, sound symbols 
have not become grammaticalized to such an 
extent, and, grammatically speaking, they play 
a marginal role. Nonetheless, as in other lan- 
guages, the lexicon of Arabic dialects contains 
a large number of sound symbols in the catego- 
ries mentioned above under (i) and (ii) (corpo- 
real and environmental sounds). An unexpected 
data source for such symbols are Arabic com- 
ics, usually translations of Western comics, 
such as Asterix (’Astirtks) or Tintin (Tan Tan). 
The language of most of these comics is strictly 
Standard Arabic, but it seems safe to assume 
that the representations of sounds derive from 
spoken speech. Comics abound with represen- 
tations of corporeal and environmental sounds, 
and although these may occasionally be the 
result of the translation process, most of them 
do seem to be peculiar to Arabic, rather than 
imitations of their representation in the French 
original (see Table 1). Some sounds are used in 
swearing or insulting other people, e.g. ’axx or 
-abh (> taboo). 

Not much is known about imitations of the 
sounds of animals in Arabic dialects, because 
these are not usually listed in dictionaries and 
wordlists. It seems to be the case that the 
verbs referring to these sounds are often redu- 
plicated, e.g. in Egyptian Arabic nawnaw ‘to 
mew’, hawhaw ‘to bark’ (cf. Badawi and Hinds 
1986:917 lamma thawhaw ‘[not even] if you 
should bark [i.e. never]’), sawsaw ‘to chirp’, 
kakkak ‘to quack [duck]? (but according to 
Badawi and Hinds 1986:728, kak is the sound 
of the crow, as in the proverb zayyi gam'‘iyyit 
ilgirban ?awwilha kak wi--dxirha kak ‘like a 
flock of crows, the first [sound] is “caw”, and 
the last one is “caw”’). Imitations of animals 
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Table 1. Representation of corporeal and 
environmental sounds in comics 


Transcribed sound Context 


buf sound of engine failing 

tax sound of hitting or 
gunshot 

trax sound of crashing into 
something; intensive form 
of tax 

tak sound of knocking 

hrrr sound to chase an animal 

tsaw tsaw sound of the creaking of a 
rusty machine 

trrmn sound of the ringing of a 
doorbell, an alarm, or a 
telephone 

kras sound of glass breaking 

klang sound of bell of fire engine 

krak sound of something 
breaking 

bum sound of heavy object 
falling down 

tut sound of traction engine 
or the horn of a ship or 
a car 

ts sound of water splashing 

b? sound of hiccup 

yah sound of surprise 

"ay cry of pain 

Gh sound of fear or pain 

xAxX sound of snoring 

kr kr kr sound of gulping down 
a drink 

ax sound of disgust 

‘atsa sound of sneezing 

fs hissing sound 

zibr sound of someone slipping 
or of screeching tires of a 
car skidding 

tuf sound of disgust, ugh!, yuck! 


seem to have the same form, as in a well-known 
Egyptian children’s song: 
dahaba I-laylu tala‘a I-fagru 
wi-l-‘asfur sawsaw sawsaw 
Saf il-utta allaha biss biss 
Glitlu nawnaw nawnaw 
‘Thenight departed, the dawncame, the bird chirped, 
it saw the cat and said to her “puss puss”, and she 
said to him “meow”’ 


Since imitations of animal sounds are conven- 
tional, they may be expressed differently in 
languages. The sound of both a rooster and a 
cuckoo, for instance, is represented in Arabic 
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as ku ku (cf. Goscinny and Uderzo, Minjal 
22, and Hergé, Sirr 42, respectively), but in 
English the sound of the rooster is represented 
as cock-a-doodle-doo, in French as cocorico, 
and in Dutch as kukeleku, whereas in all 
three languages the cuckoo calls out its own 
name, cuckoo, coucou, and koekoek, respec- 
tively (for the name of the cuckoo in Arabic, 
Tnani [1993:184, n. 1] proposes kuku instead 
of the traditional name waqwaq). Therefore, 
the imitations are bound to be different across 
Arabic dialects, and so are the names of birds 
(for bird names in Syro-Palestinian dialects, see 
Dalman 1913). They appear, however, to have 
in common that they do more justice to the 
actual sound of the animal than the Standard 
Arabic ones. Thus, for instance, the verb used 
for ‘to mew’ in Classical Arabic is maa or ma‘a 
(Ibn Sidah, Muxassas VII, 85), which seems to 
be less mimetic than Egyptian Arabic nawnaw 
(note that both in Classical Arabic and in 
Modern Standard Arabic md’ ma is the sound 
made by a goat; cf. ZamaxSari, Mufassal 66.21 
and Hergé, Jazira 9). 

Not surprisingly, many birds have onomato- 
poetic names in Arabic, often in the form of 
reduplicated words of the pattern CvCCvC 
or CvCCvC (cf. ‘Inani 1993:28), e.g. waqwadq 
‘cuckoo’, laglaq ‘stork’, hudhud ‘hoopoe’, bul- 
bul ‘bulbul’, yuyu? ‘merlin’, ‘ag‘aq ‘magpie’, 
gatqat ‘plover; lapwing’, wirwdr ‘bee-eater’, 
‘ulul ‘(short-toed) lark’ (with a diminutive 
‘ulay‘ila ‘lesser short-toed lark’), siksaka ‘chiff- 
chaff’, zarzur ‘starling’ (in Syro-Palestinian this 
means ‘cricket’; Prochazka 2004:159), basbusa 
‘serin’ (Prochazka 2004:156). Note that not 
all birds with onomatopoetic names have this 
pattern, e.g. gatd ‘sandgrouse’, suntinu ‘swal- 
low’, titawi ‘redshank’, baqwiga ‘godwit’, and 
Saraqrag ‘green woodpecker’; according to some 
authors, ‘andalib ‘nightingale’ is onomatopoetic 
as well. Conversely, not all animal names with 
the pattern CvCCvC are names of birds, e.g. jud- 
jud ‘cricket’, watwat ‘bat’, sursur (sarsur) ‘cock- 
roach’ (Néldeke 1904). Prochazka (2004:159) 
points out that generally speaking only the 
reduplicated quadriliteral names are onomato- 
poetic in nature, whereas other animal names of 
the pattern fa‘lul or fa“ul are usually related to 
triradical roots, and not onomatopoetic. 

In child language and in baby talk, ani- 
mal names are often formed from interjec- 
tions. Woidich (2003:576-577) adduces some 
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examples of this from the dialect of BaSandi 
in the Daxla oasis in Egypt. In the baby talk 
register of this dialect, the name for the donkey, 
hosSa, and the name of the chicken, isSa, are 
derived with a derivational suffix -a from the 
sound made to halt a donkey, boss, and the 
one made to chase a chicken away, hiss. Other 
names derive from imitations of the sound of 
the animal, e.g. il‘awa ‘dog’ (cf. yi‘awweéy ‘to 
bark’) and ilma@ ‘goat’ (cf. ymi’?mé@ ‘to bleat’, 
and ma mad in comics; see above). That this 
is not limited to baby talk is shown by Syro- 
Palestinian Arabic barbir ‘lamb, sheep’, if it is 
indeed connected with birbir, a sound to lure 
sheep (Prochazka 2004:1 50-151). 

Both imitative and synesthetic sound sym- 
bolism are often expressed in dialectal Arabic 
by quadriliteral reduplicated verbs; these re- 
present what Holes (2004:100) calls “mimetic 
of extended or repeated sounds, movements 
and actions which occur in the physical world” 
(> reduplication). He adds that there is “very 
often a direct relationship in this verb type 
between physical phonetic form and semantic 
function”, at least when they are not obvious 
denominative derivations. Many of the exam- 
ples quoted by Holes from Eastern Arabian 
dialects are reduplicated verbs that indicate 
intensity or repetition of the action, e.g. dagg 
‘to knock’ vs. dagdag ‘to knock repeatedly’; 
some of them, however, seem to be used to 
imitate sounds without emphasis, e.g. xadxad 
‘to rattle’, xaSxas ‘to jangle’, waswas ‘to whis- 
per’, tnahnabh ‘to sob’ (Rieschild 2006:5). The 
reduplicated verbs may be extended by a liquid, 
e.g. barbag ‘to blow, make bubbles in water’, 
xarxas ‘to jingle, rustle’; or by a nasal, e.g. 
bamba‘ ‘to bleat [sheep], stammer [with fright, 
people)’. 

Quadriliteral reduplicated verbs are not new 
in the Arabic lexicon. Classical Arabic lexicog- 
raphers already drew attention to such verbs. 
According to at-Ta‘alibi (Figh 209), they are 
used to indicate the intensity of a sound: the 
sound of a camel, for instance, is represented 
by the verb kassa, but if the camel is very loud, 
the sound is called kaSkaSa (or qaSqasa). In his 
analysis of at-Ta‘alibi’s text, Shivtiel (2000:141) 
provides numerous examples of such verbs, 
both derived (e.g. Rabha/kabkaba ‘to cough’, 
xarra/xarxara ‘to snore’) and underived (e.g. 
waswasa ‘to whisper’, tamtama ‘to stutter’). Of 
special interest are those cases where the simple 
reduplicated verb does not seem to be ono- 
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matopoetic (e.g. hamma ‘to distress’, Saqqa ‘to 
split’), whereas the derived quadriliteral does 
(e.g. hamhama ‘to hem, mutter, growl’, SaqSaqa 
‘to twitter, chirp’). 

In his analysis of reduplicated verbs in 
Arabic, Prochazka (1993) shows that about 
three-quarters of these verbs belong to only 
two categories: they denote either intensive 
or rhythmic motion, e.g. gasgasa ‘to hurry’, 
taza‘za‘a ‘to wobble’, or they refer to acoustic 
phenomena, e.g. ta‘ta‘a ‘to stammer’, fa‘fa‘a 
‘to stutter’, xarxara ‘to snore’. In his view, 
this demonstrates their onomatopoetic origin, 
because these two semantic fields are precisely 
those which are the main function of onomato- 
poeia. Accordingly, when there are word pairs 
like takka and taktaka, both meaning ‘to tick’, 
Prochazka (1993:102) believes that the shorter 
form was derived from the longer form, rather 
than the other way around. 

In some dialects, special procedures exist 
to derive and develop onomatopoetic forms. 
Prunet a.o. (2000:630) point out that onomato- 
poetic forms are often created by the same pro- 
cedures as those used in language games and in 
slips of the tongue, for instance > metathesis 
or the insertion of sonorants, quoting several 
examples from Lmnabha Arabic (Elmedlaoui 
1995:57), which have now become current in 
Moroccan Arabic in general, e.g. ttaq, reinforced 
form ttraq, superreinforced form ¢rtllaq, with 
the derived verbs tgtaq and trtaq; bba“, rein- 
forced form bbra“, super-reinforced form 
brblla, derived verbs b‘ba‘ and brba‘, indicat- 
ing various degrees of intensity in producing 
certain sounds, voices, etc. 


4. CONVENTIONAL SOUND 
SYMBOLISM 


Sound symbolism in the synesthetic and the 
conventional senses (categories iii and iv) was 
not a frequently studied topic in the Arabic 
grammatical tradition. There was a certain con- 
nection with theories about the origin of speech 
(> wad‘ al-luga). Since the discussion of the ori- 
gin of speech never gained much popularity, the 
topic in general was usually dealt with only for 
the sake of curiosity. One of the authors men- 
tioned in this respect is ‘Abbad ibn Sulayman 
(d. 844/230), a Mut‘tazilite, who maintained 
that there was a natural relationship (munda- 
saba tabi‘iyya) between sound and meaning, 
but no details about exactly how he viewed 
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this relationship are given (Weiss 1974:35). It 
is unknown whether ‘Abbad’s theory was in 
any way related to the speculations about the 
nature of language of the alchemist and phi- 
losopher Jabir ibn Hayyan (2nd/8th century), 
who maintained that the relationship between 
sounds and their referents was a necessary one: 
he believed that the nature of the objects in the 
world is expressed naturally by the words refer- 
ring to them (Kraus 1942:239-262). By analyz- 
ing the words, the philosopher can go back to 
the original word (as/), which expresses the 
true nature of the object. 

One of the few grammarians who professed 
an interest in (conventional) sound symbolism 
is Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002). His Xasd@’is contains 
three chapters about this topic (cf. Mehiri 
1973:252-259): “Chapter on sounds that fol- 
low the meaning” (Bab fi tasaqub al-alfad 
li-tasaqub al-ma‘ani; Xasd’is 11, 145); “Chapter 
on the strength of the sound as corresponding 
to the strength of the meaning” (Bab fi quwwat 
al-lafd li-quwwat al-mana; Xasd@is Il, 264); 
and “Chapter on sounds that imitate the mean- 
ing” (Bab fi ?imsds al~alfad ’asbah al-ma‘ani; 
Xas@is Il, 152). According to Ibn Jinni, Arabic 
often uses the sounds of the word to represent 
the event the word stands for, for instance in 
the case of the two verbs xadama and qadama, 
which both mean ‘to chew something’, but the 
former is used for eating fresh vegetables, while 
the latter is used for crunching something hard 
and crispy (Xas@’is Il, 157.13-158.2), or in the 
case of the words ’asaf ‘despair’ and ‘asaf ‘vio- 
lence’, where the sound ‘ in the latter symbol- 
izes the force which is expressed by the action 
the word stands for (Xasd@is II, 146.15-17). 
The sound symbolism is contained here in the 
sounds q/x and 7/", respectively. In morphology, 
a similar principle of iconicity is at work when 
the reduplication of the second radical in Form 
II of the verb signals the repetition of the action 
expressed by the verb (Xasa@’is II, 155.3ff.). 

Ibn Jinni’s ideas about sound symbolism 
were combined with his ideas about etymol- 
ogy (istigagq kabir), in a grand theory about 
the nature of the Arabic lexicon, according to 
which all permutations of radicals express the 
same semantic primitive, and each radical in 
these combinations contributes to a part of its 
semantic load. The semantic symbolism of the 
sounds may also be expressed by combinations 
of sounds, for instance when Ibn Jinni states 
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that the combination of the sound f with any 
of d, t, t, r, 1, n symbolizes a weakness or a 
lack of something (Xas@’is II, 166.3), or when 
he says that the combination s-/-m in any per- 
mutation expresses the notion of ‘gentleness’. 
Later grammarians sometimes quote Ibn Jinni, 
but without much enthusiasm. It seems that in 
general most scholars were convinced of the 
special characteristics of certain ‘letters’, but 
apparently, they did not wish to go as far as Ibn 
Jinni did in his etymological ideas. 

Because of its role in literature, one might 
have expected that rhetoricians would be par- 
ticularly interested in sound symbolism of this 
category. However, even if they remarked 
on such phenomena, they did not deal with 
them systematically. In his Miftah al-‘ulum, 
as-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229) limits himself to a 
brief remark about the special character of indi- 
vidual consonants, giving examples such as the 
difference between fasama ‘to split, crack’ and 
gasama ‘to break, shatter’, which he explains 
with the character of its first consonants: in 
the former, the cracking is slight and hardly 
visible, whereas in the latter it is clearly visible; 
likewise, in tulm ‘nick, notch’ the m indicates 
the fact that it is just a slight crack in a wall, 
whereas in tulb ‘slander, defamation’, the Db 
indicates a major mistake pointed out by some- 
one in criticizing someone else. Along the same 
lines, the f in zafir represents the sound of the 
donkey, and the glottal stop in za’ir represents 
the sound of the lion (Miftab 357). 

Sound effects and the use of interjections 
were especially popular in rajaz poetry, in 
which all kinds of phonetic imagery are used 
to enhance the effect of the poem. Manfred 
Ullmann (1966:209-213) gives many examples 
of the use of interjections to achieve this effect. 
Actual interjections are used, for instance 
in the following lines from a rajaz poem by 
Dalam ’Aba Zu‘ayb al-“Abgami (M. Ullmann 
1966:2I1). 


-aniwu li-l-qiyami ahan *ayah 

ami ruwaydan taba taha tayah 

‘T have trouble getting up, ow and ouch, 
and I walk slowly, thump, thump, thump’ 


In other poems, interjections are used in nomi- 
nalized form, for instance in the following verse 
by al-‘Ajjaj (M. Ullmann 1966:212), in which 
the sound kx, expressing disgust, is used as a 
substantive: 
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wa-sara waslu |-ganiyati kixxan 
‘and [when] meetings with beautiful women [end 
up in their saying] tsk’ 


Onomatopoetic effects are also achieved by 
the juxtaposition of words, so for instance in a 
poem by an anonymous poet describing a gar- 
rulous woman (M. Ullmann 1966:208): 


batta taniqqi ka-naqiqi d-diki 
‘until you cackle like a rooster’s crowing’ 


The verbs nagga and naqnaqa usually indicate 
the cackling of a hen after laying an egg, as well 
as sounds made by other birds, but here, naqga 
is used for the crowing of a rooster. 

There are a few studies of the use of sound 
symbolism in modern literature, for instance by 
Shunnaq and Al-Thebyan (2003), who studied 
the English translation of one of Edwar al- 
Xarrat’snovels, Turdbuhdza‘faran. They empha- 
size the role of what they call ‘phonological 
word-strings’ in these novels, which pose a spe- 
cial challenge to the translator. In such strings, 
the semantic relations between the words are 
strengthened by the sounds, for instance in 
the following fragment, which Shunnaq and 
Al-Thebyan (2003) compare with the existing 
translations. 


lam tabqa ftha 7illa ’itara hayat tugamgimu biha 
wa-tuzaqziqu wa-tuwahwibu bi-luga la na‘rifuba 
‘[faces] in which only a shadow of life remains, 
with which they mumble, cheep, and whine in a 
language we do not recognize’ 


At an even higher text level, Fatani (2005:177) 
claims that “the articulatory structure of key 
content words [in sura 113 al-Falaq] directly 
enacts the kinetic movements of the ‘splitting’ 
process referred to in the text”. In his view, 
the patterning of fricatives and plosives, in par- 
ticular in the end rhyme in this sura, correlates 
with the semantic process of ‘splitting’, which 
he regards as the key issue of the sura. 
Modern studies about conventional sound 
symbolism often deal with this phenomenon in 
the context of general Semitic linguistics. They 
usually take as their point of departure that 
Semitic languages have semantically associated 
series of roots sharing the first one or two 
radicals. These series have played an important 
role in the debate about — biradicalism because 
they were analyzed as originally biradical roots 
with an affix. The most famous example of 
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these is the series ‘to cut’, whose members share 
the radical g (e.g. gassa ‘to cut, clip, shear off’, 
gasama ‘to divide, cut’, gata‘a ‘to cut’, gatala 
‘to kil’, gasaba ‘to cut up, carve up’, garada 
‘to cut, sever’, etc.; Fox 1982:56); this series 
is connected with other series in which the 
shared radical is k, j, h, or x (e.g. jazara ‘to 
slaughter’, jada‘a ‘to cut off, amputate’, xazza 
‘to pierce’, xazala ‘to cut off, sever’, etc.; Fox 
1982:57). One explanation of this phenomenon 
is root-fusion, whereby two separate roots were 
blended into one. Fox (1982) proposes, instead, 
that the series originated through sound-sym- 
bolic contamination through a similar mecha- 
nism as in English slide, slip, slither, slime, 
slush, etc. (cf. Samuels 1972:46-47). According 
to Fox, the combinations q-s, j-z, etc. have 
a similar origin and were never independent 
roots. A similar proposal, based on the func- 
tion of initial consonants, has been made more 
recently by bar-Lev (2005-2006). 

Bohas makes a proposal that reaches even fur- 
ther. In a series of studies (Bohas 1997, 2000; 
Bohas and Dat 2007), he developed a theory 
about the relationship between the phonetic 
structure of the Arabic lexicon and its seman- 
tic referents (> lexicon: matrix and etymon 
theory). In Bohas’ view, both the arbitrary 
relationship between sound and meaning and 
the linear nature of sound combinations should 
be called into question. The matrices he recon- 
structs for the Arabic lexicon consist of formal 
phonetic invariants defined by phonetic fea- 
tures, rather than phonemes, and they stand 
for a semantic core that persists in all resulting 
roots. According to Bohas, there is a mimopho- 
nic relationship between the matrices and the 
world, i.e., the sounds express in some way the 
exterior world, so that for instance the pres- 
ence of pharyngeals in the matrix both articu- 
latorily and semantically express the notion of 
‘constriction’. Presumably, such proposals fall 
under category (iv) mentioned above, but they 
remain hypotheses that have not yet found gen- 
eral acceptance. 

Gordon and Heath (1998) give a biological 
dimension to the study of sound symbolism; 
they claim that at least some of the sound-sym- 
bolical correlations existing in languages are 
related to sex differences. The contrast between 
fil vowels and /o, u/ vowels, for instance, 
seems to be associated by many speakers with 
‘smallness’ and ‘bigness’. According to Gordon 
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and Heath (1998:436-438), some of the data 
reported in gender-related variationist studies 
in Arabic may be explained by the contrast 
between female and male speech, for instance 
the more pronounced tendency in male speech 
toward pharyngealization of vowels adjacent to 
emphatic consonants. In their view, this finding 
and the concomitant evaluation of lower pha- 
ryngealization as ‘effeminate’ (Kahn 1975:41) 
are consistent with the idea that women are 
more attracted to high front unrounded vow- 
els, while men typically prefer back vowels 
(Gordon and Heath 1998:423). 
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KerEs VERSTEEGH (University of Nijmegen) 


South Africa 


At the end of the 15th century, European sea- 
faring nations established contact with southern 
Africa. The first to arrive were the Portuguese, 
but in the 17th century the Dutch established a 
monopoly on trade in this region when Jan van 
Riebeeck founded the Cape Colony in 1652. 
The first Muslims arrived almost simultane- 
ously with the Dutch, because the Dutch East 
Indies Company (V.O.C.) started to use the 
colony as an exile place for slaves and political 
prisoners from the Dutch East Indies and India. 
These slaves constituted “the embryo of the 
Cape Muslim community” (Davids 1980:xv). 
In the literature, they are called Cape Malays, 
Malay Muslims, or Kaapmaleiers, which is not 
quite accurate because most of them did not 
come from Malaysia, but from India and the 
Indonesian archipelago. A second group was 
formed by the so-called Mardyckers (< Malay 
merdeka ‘freedom’), free servants from the East 
Indies who came to the Cape voluntarily. Table 
1 shows the main countries of origin of the 
slaves that were brought to the Cape by the 
Dutch. 


Table 1. Countries of origin of slaves in the Cape 
Colony between 1652 and 1818 (Da Costa and 
Davids 1994:2) 


Country of origin Percentage 
Africa 26.65% 
Ceylon 3.1% 
India 36.4% 
East India 31.47% 
Mauritius 0.18% 
Malaysia 0.49% 
other 0.4% 
unidentified 1.31% 


Most Muslims arriving from the East Indies 
used Malay as their lingua franca, which from 
the 14th century onward had been the language 
in which Islam was spread in Southeast Asia. 
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Malay as used by Muslims was written in Ara- 
bic script and had a long tradition of incorpo- 
rating Arabic loanwords (> Indonesian/Malay). 
The first generations of Muslims who arrived as 
slaves in the Cape Colony were forced to adopt 
the local form of Dutch, known as Afrikaans, 
as their new lingua franca. This was not the 
standard variety of Dutch, but rather the form 
that had developed in the Cape Colony, prob- 
ably as the result of a process of creolization by 
the indigenous Khoisan population, although 
this remains a controversial issue (Valkhoff 
1972; Coetzee 2001). The newcomers from the 
East Indies must have played an important role 
in the creolization process, because the next 
generations of Muslims began to speak Afri- 
kaans as their native language (Davids 19942, 
b, 1996). It is fairly certain that the newcom- 
ing Muslims were the first to write Afrikaans 
down, using the Arabic script, just as they had 
done for Malay in Southeast Asia. 

Documents in Afrikaans written with Arabic 
script were probably circulating already at the 
beginning of the 18th century (for a general 
survey, see Haron 2001). One of the oldest 
official publications in Arabic Afrikaans is the 
Bayan ad-din by the Ottoman scholar Abu 
Bakr Effendi, who taught in the Cape Colony; 
his work was published in Istanbul in 1877 
(Selms 1951; Kahler 1971:71-79). His book 
may have been preceded by the publication of 
*Ahmad al-ISmini’s Kitab al-qawl al-matin fi 
bayan ’umur ad-din (Cape Town, 1856; Selms 
1953). Most of the documents are of a religious 
nature, but some texts belong to other genres, 
such as grammar. Apart from published books, 
of which Kahler (1971:70-171) lists 51 items, 
there are some examples of personal letters 
written in Afrikaans in Arabic script, pre- 
served in the Davids Collection in the National 
Library in Cape Town. The Afrikaans litera- 
ture in Arabic script flourished in the period 
between 1890 and 1918, but publication did 
not stop after that time. A grammar book, Nayl 
al-‘Arab fi lugat al-‘Arab, by Sayx *Isma‘l ibn 
Muhammad Hanif al-Azhari, was published 
as late as 1948 in Cape Town (Ebrahim 2004; 
Kahler [1971:86, 104] lists other grammatical 
writings by this author; see Fig. 1). The madra- 
sas in Cape Town used books in Arabic script 
in their teaching, hence the popularity of these 
texts. Arabic script continued to be employed 
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in private correspondence among Muslims, but 
this does not seem to be the case anymore. 

Most of the additional consonants for Afri- 
kaans in Arabic script were borrowed from 
the orthography of Turkish (> Arabic alpha- 
bet for other languages), rather than from 
Malay orthography. Afrikaans /p/, for instance, 
is represented by © rather than 4, which is 
used in these texts for Afrikaans /w/. The char- 
acter 4 is used for both Afrikaans /f/ and /v/. 
For /é/, both in English and in Malay words 
(and in Afrikaans words like bitjie ‘a bit, a 
little’), the character ~ is used; for /p/, either 
a combination of .) and +, or the character £ 
is used. 

The representation of the Afrikaans vowels 
was more complicated, and in this respect the 
writers of Afrikaans in Arabic script showed 
their ingenuity by devising entirely new com- 
binations to represent the Afrikaans vowels, 
in particular by combining two vowel signs on 
one letter, or by distinguishing between length- 
ening letters with and without swkin. Table 2 
presents some of the combinations that are used 
in one of the transcription systems, that of the 
Nayl al-‘Arab; other texts use similar combina- 
tions, but there is a certain measure of variation 
in the texts. 


Table 2. Representation of Afrikaans vowels in 
Arabic script (Nayl al-‘Arab) 


Afrikaans Arabic Example Gloss 

vowel script 

/al = ce man ‘man’ 
/a:/ \e ab naam ‘name’ 
/e/ os oe mes ‘knife’ 
/e:/ ? ? ? 

/e:/ Ge os twee ‘two? 
/i:/ oo ay rivier ‘river’ 
/ol aa ons ‘us? 

/o:/ - & ne woord ‘word’ 
lal = AC: tafel ‘table’ 
ly:/ oon 3 ure ‘hours’ 
/eul Se as deur ‘door’ 
lei/ (= ei, y) oe eSe skryf ‘write’ 
/ou/ on ri nou ‘now’ 
fail oH Os buik ‘belly’ 
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Figure 1. A page from Nailoe ’arabic fee loeghatiel ’arabie (Cape Town, ca. 1948) 


‘Le B5)\ 25 


N ae Os ofl zt a © 
5 F uss elem 2 


o-o ~~ oOo 


. 
. 
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Most of the Arabic words in the Afrikaans texts 
belong to the realm of religion (or, in the case 
of the grammar book mentioned above, they 
are grammatical technical terms). The most 
striking aspect of these Arabic words is that 
they are fully integrated in the language. Arabic 
words are used with the Afrikaans article die 
and regularly receive Afrikaans plurals in -s or 
-e, for instance kitabs ‘books’, “dlims ‘scholars’, 
rasuls ‘envoys’, but also kitdpe and jine ‘jinns’ 
(Hoedemaekers 2006:63). Arabic words are 
also used in compounds, e.g. giyama dag ‘Day 
of Judgment’ (< Arabic giydma + Afrikaans dag 
‘day’), or in the curious example nahw kitdpe 
‘grammar books’ (Hoedemaekers 2006:75). 

In the case of verbs, there is a tendency to 
use compounds with a dummy verb mak ‘to 
make, to do’ (> Persian), e.g. mak ‘ibdda 
‘to serve’, mak sujtid ‘to kneel in prayer’, sala 
mak ‘to pray’ (Hoedemaekers 2006:64). These 
seem to be independent innovations because 
in Malay, Arabic verbs are borrowed directly. 
There are some examples, however, of Arabic 
nouns being used as verbs without the help 
of a dummy verb, e.g. om tesalat ‘in order 
to pray’ (< Arabic saldt ‘prayer’). Interest- 
ingly, these are paralleled by the use of Malay 
verbs in Afrikaans used in the same way, e.g. 
gebacha ‘read [past participle]? and tebacha 
‘to read’ (< Malay (mem)baca ‘to read’; Kahler 
1971:47-64; Hoedemaekers 2006:80). Later 
texts also contain a number of English loan- 
words (Hoedemaekers 2006:66), as in (1), from 
the Nayl al-‘Arab (1.9-10). 


(1) det esnodag omte  witdie 
it is-necessary to know.the 
defrent patrone fan eilke  harf 
different patterns of each letter 


‘It is necessary to know the different pat- 
terns of each letter’ 


The presumably written transmission of the 
Arabic loanwords, often in texts that were 
translated directly from Arabic and printed 
together with the Arabic original, has led to 
a high degree of syntactic interference. This is 
quite similar to the use of Arabic loanwords 
in Malay (> Indonesian/Malay); beyond the 
domain of Arabic, it may be compared to 
the syntactic and stylistic interference of Latin 
in all European languages on the basis of 
the translations from Latin, in particular the 
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Bible. In some cases, this interference looks like 
typical translation errors, for instance when the 
Afrikaans copula is left out in phrases like (2) 


and (3), 


(2) die galuk op-hele  tiwie 
the happiness on-them two 
‘Peace be upon both of them’ (Arabic 
‘alayhima s-salam; Abu Bakr Ibn al-Fadil, 
Tanbihat 28.10) 

(3) wie mak  baram fit fer jabanam 
who makes forbidden fit for hell 
‘Who does forbidden things is destined for 
hell’ (from a religious document printed in 
1911; Hoedemaekers 2006:81) 


or when the referential pronoun in the relative 
clause is faithfully rendered in the Afrikaans 
text, as in (4): 


(4) die weig fan die ginege wat u_ die 
the way of the ones who you the 
hidaya op hele  fergent het 


guidance on them _ provided have 
‘The way of those you have guided’ (Arabic 
sirat alladina ’an‘amta ‘alayhim; (Abu Bakr 
Ibn al-Fadil, Tanbibat 43; Hoedemaekers 
2006:53) 


Likewise, the verb seig (Afrikaans sé) ‘to say’ is 
construed with a preposition fer (Afrikaans vir 
‘for’) in a phrase like (5), which also illustrates 
the word order VSO that mirrors the Arabic 
word order: 


(5) seig die nabi fer jibril 
say the prophet for Jibril 
‘The Prophet said to Jibril’? (Arabic gala 
n-nabi li-jibril; Abu Bakr Ibn al-Fadil, Tan- 
bibat 44; Hoedemaekers 2006:53) 


The vocative in these texts is sometimes fol- 
lowed by the article, just like Arabic ya ’ayyuba: 
oodie broofit ‘oh, Prophet!’ (Afrikaans ob pro- 
feet). A semantic misnomer occurs when the 
Arabic word ‘ayn ‘eye; source’ is translated 
with oog water ‘eye water’. 

In other cases, the pervasive influence of 
Arabic may have led to the development of 
new syntagms even in Afrikaans spoken by 
Muslims, but this influence has not yet been 
researched systematically. A possible example 
is the use of op hole es ‘they must’ lit. ‘on them 
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is’ as a calque of the Arabic syntagm kana 
‘alayhim (Kahler 1971:67). The syntactic inter- 
ference is matched with semantic interference in 
the form of calques. One of the most frequent 
examples is that of the Afrikaans word sklaaf 
‘slave’, which is used for ‘servant of God’ on 
the basis of Arabic ‘abd. 

Not much is known about the present-day 
use of Arabic loanwords in spoken Afrikaans 
by Muslims (on this variety of Afrikaans, see 
Kotzé 1983). Muslim Cape Afrikaans remains 
distinct from other varieties of Afrikaans, not 
only by the presence of Malay and Arabic 
loanwords but also by syntactic peculiarities 
(Van Rensburg 1989). Moosa (2004) states 
that most ‘ulamd have switched to Roman 
script when writing Afrikaans, but according 
to Tayob (p.c.), Muslim preachers still tend to 
use many Arabic words in their sermons (on 
the present-day situation of the Muslim com- 
munity, see Tayob 1999), and there are some 
indications that even in ordinary speech Arabic 
loanwords continue to be used. 
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South Arabian Loanwords 


Pre-Islamic Arabia was far from immune from 
cultural and linguistic influences exerted by 
two prestigious cultural centers, namely the 
Fertile Crescent in the north and the Yemen 
in the south (Beeston 1981:180). The material 
civilization of the Yemenite kingdoms of 
Saba, Ma‘in, Qataban, and Hadramawt, 
renowned for their achievements in agriculture, 
administration, architecture, and commerce, 
undoubtedly attracted the Arabs’ attention. 
Robin (1991-1993:72, 77) reports that, as 
early as the 6th century B.C.E., Arab nomads 
are mentioned in a Minean inscription, and 
that by the 2nd century B.C.E. a number of 
Arabs had settled in the Yemenite heartland. 
Moreover, for centuries before the beginning 
of the Common Era, the incense trade had 
brought South Arabian caravaneers travel- 
ing across Arabia in direct contact with the 
Arabs (Rabin 1984:126). Conflict between the 
Sabeans and the Arabs reached its climax in the 
mid-2nd century C.E., but shortly after, during 
the 3rd century C.E., the fighting skills of Arab 
Bedouin were sought by various kingdoms and 
their allies. Such recourse to Arab auxiliaries 
greatly enhanced the Arab penetration in the 
Yemen and integration into South Arabian 
society. This is confirmed by a number of 
hybrid inscriptions composed in Sabean mixed 
with elements of Arabic. After the expulsion of 
the Abyssinians, toward the end of the 3rd cen- 
tury, from western Yemen, the Himyarites and 
their Kinda (Arab) auxiliaries ruled supreme. 
Beginning in 525 C.E., vast areas of South 
Arabia again became an Abyssinian protector- 
ate, for about fifty years. By this time, the South 
Arabian kingdoms were in an advanced state of 
decline (Rippin 1990:15 5-156), and a number 
of tribes migrated toward the center of the 
Arabian Peninsula. By the end of the 6th cen- 
tury, most of eastern Yemen was in the hands 
of Arab nomads, and during the first years of 
the Islamic era, the Hamdan confederation rep- 
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resented what remained of the ancient South 
Arabian tribes. 

The adoption by the Arabs of features of 
South Arabian cultural models inevitably 
resulted in borrowing the terminology related 
to these models. Ancient (or Epigraphic) South 
Arabian, attested as early as the beginning of the 
tst millennium B.C.E., comprised the follow- 
ing closely related Semitic languages: Sabean, 
Minean, Qatabanian, and Hadramitic (Kogan 
a.0. 1997:220-221). Given that South Arabian 
and Arabic are genetically related, sharing 
many inherited linguistic features, it is an ardu- 
ous task to extricate loanwords from the cog- 
nate material. The criteria outlined by Militarev 
and Kogan (2000:I-Ivii) can surely help one to 
avoid pitfalls. Medieval Muslim philologers 
and exegetes engaged in unending polemics 
concerning the presence of foreign elements 
in the Ouran in particular, and in Arabic in 
general (Kopf 1956:40-45; az-Zubaydi 1994). 
Schall (1982:144-146) reports that some loan- 
words which had penetrated the Arabic lexicon 
during pre-Islamic times did so only transitorily 
and were soon forgotten, causing much confu- 
sion in medieval Muslim philological circles. 
Baalbaki (1983:124) acknowledges these schol- 
ars’ contribution to the comparative study of 
Arabic. Nevertheless, they lacked knowledge 
about South Arabian, to such an extent that 
even authors like al-Hamdani (d. 334/946) and 
Ibn an-Nadim (d. 380/990), of South Arabian 
extraction themselves, had only an imperfect 
notion of the subject. Rippin (1990:160-161) 
states that the latter could not distinguish 
between > Himyaritic and South Arabian, and 
both are considered unreliable by modern stan- 
dards of scholarship. 

The earliest exegetes of the rst century 
A.H. acknowledged the existence of loans in 
Quranic Arabic (Versteegh 1993:88—89). Pious 
Muslim scholars such as a8-Safit (d. 205/820) 
would not subscribe to anything foreign in the 
Qur’an, and suspected that the Su‘ibiyya move- 
ment was behind such efforts to trace as many 
foreign elements in Arabic as possible (Kopf 
1976:257-258). Others, like at-Tabari (d. 311/ 
923) and as-Suyuti (d. 911/1505), sought to 
strike a middle course in this debate. 

In Jeffery’s (1938) monograph on approxi- 
mately 322 loanwords in the Our’an, loanwords 
originating in Ethiopic and South Arabian 
constitute about 13 percent of his list, with 
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the Ethiopic elements outnumbering the South 
Arabian ones (Zammit 2002:57—60). Indeed, 
the latter are not very numerous, and it cannot 
be otherwise, given the limited time frame dur- 
ing which they were introduced into Arabic, the 
fragmentary nature of South Arabian linguistic 
evidence (Ullendorff 1956:198), its restricted 
subject matter, and the possible contamina- 
tion from Himyaritic. South Arabian loan- 
words reached Arabic via a number of channels 
of diffusion: (i) directly from Yemen: Arabic 
batr ‘camel’, bagl ‘mule’ (South Arabian 
bgl; Ethiopic baql), baliya ‘to be consumed 
[a corpse]’, jazama ‘to swear an oath’, hisn 
‘fortress’, Saba’ [name of a country], safina 
‘ship’, ‘arim name of Saba”s inundation, fulk 
‘ship’, yagut [name of a particular idol], yahud 
‘Jews’; (ii) loans attested in South Arabian and 
Ethiopic, which could have reached Arabic 
directly from South Arabian: Arabic burhan 
‘evident proof’, tubba‘ [title of Himyarite 
kings], bizb ‘a party, sect’, xayma ‘a tent’, Sirk 
‘associating anyone with God’, subuf ‘pages 
of writing’, mushbaf ‘codex of the Quran’, 
sarh ‘tower’, watn ‘idol’, fath ‘judgment, deci- 
sion’, Misr ‘Egypt’, tarix ‘date’ (South Arabian 
wrx ‘month; date’), wariq ‘silver; silver coins’; 
(iii) probable South Arabian loans: bamida ‘to 
praise’, ’asdatir ‘fables, tales’; (iv) South Arabian 
loans penetrating Arabic via Himyaritic: Arabic 
jafn ‘vine’, wataba ‘to sit’; (v) loanwords enter- 
ing Arabic from other languages via South 
Arabian: a. from Aramaic sources (Ryckmans 
1975:461-462): Arabic bia ‘church’ (< Syriac); 
ar-rabman ‘the Merciful’, rah al-qudus ‘Holy 
Spirit’, masjid ‘mosque’ (< ‘sanctuary’), salawat 
‘prayers; places of worship’, gurbdan ‘sacrifice, 
offering’, qgissis ‘priest’, kaffara ‘to expiate’, 
and, very likely, also satara ‘to write’ and 
sura ‘form, picture’; b. from the pre-Semitic 
substratum in Akkadian and other Semitic lan- 
guages (Schall 1982:146): wayn ‘grapes [black 
or white]; wine’; and (vi) loans, such as ba‘al 
‘Ba‘al’, whose origins are equally contended by 
the Aramaean North and South Arabian. 
South Arabian, attested exclusively in con- 
sonantal inscriptions, and Arabic phonologies 
have much in common in their consonantal 
segments, and therefore South Arabian loans 
underwent few phonologicaladaptations. Further- 
more, these loanwords needed very little, if any, 
morphological adaptation for full assimilation 
with Arabic patterns. Given that most South 
Arabian loans are nouns, it is difficult to make 
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any comments ofasyntacticnature. Semantically, 
the religious terms reflecting the transition from 
paganism to Judaism and Christianity (second 
half of the 4th century C.E. onward) are very 
conspicuous. Next in importance are loans 
reflecting material culture. 

South Arabian influence is also felt in ancient 
Arabic onomastics, but the advent of Islam, 
signaling a break with the pagan past, left little 
scope for the propagation of the old names, 
including theophoric ones ending with -il, like 
Surahbil, Sarabil, which were perhaps borrowed 
from South Arabia (Corriente 1976:97-98). 

The decline of the South Arabian languages 
and the subsequent emergence of Arabic inevi- 
tably led to the assimilation by Yemenite Arabic 
dialects of South Arabian elements (Beeston 
1981:180). Future research will certainly iden- 
tify a greater number of South Arabian loan- 
words in Arabic which were previously derived 
from other languages. 
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South Arabian, Modern 


The Modern South Arabian languages (John- 
stone 1977, 1981, 1987; Leslau 1938, Lonnet 
1994), which are still spoken, constitute the 
substratum for Arabic in the southern part of 
the Peninsula, as they did for Ancient South 
Arabian. Their relationship with Arabic has not 
always been the same, depending on historical 
circumstances, and in particular it is noteworthy 
that mere occasional contacts with rival Arabic 
tribes did not produce the same linguistic result 
as the inexorable increase in the cultural weight 
of the language of Islam. 

The Modern South Arabian language family 
was shaped by two historical events: the west- 
east split — doubtless a response to the settling 
of the ancient South Arabian kingdoms —- and 
the migration of a group belonging to the east- 
ern branch toward Sogqotra Island. Western 
Modern South Arabian, i.e. Mehri (médbri), 
is deeply marked by continuous contact, over 
more than three thousand years, with the lan- 
guages of the ruling communities, first Ancient 
South Arabian, then Arabic. Eastern Modern 
South Arabian, continental Jibbali (jibbali) and 
insular Sogotri (suqutri), developed well away 
from these influences, in its remote geographi- 
cal location. This picture became more compli- 
cated a few (six?) centuries ago, as Mehri tribes 
coming from the west seized Dhofar, the eastern 
zone of the continental Modern South Arabian- 
speaking area, and adopted the language of 
the subdued populations (Jibbali), except for 
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two minorities that acquired the language 
of their conquerors: the groups which now 
speak Harsusi (barsisi) and Bathari (bathari) - 
both languages being therefore dialects of Mehri. 
From this outline, one can draw the following 
broad conclusions: the westernmost Mehri dia- 
lects in Yemen have been rather deeply altered 
by the contact with Arabic, while Dhofari 
dialects have been much less so. Among the 
ruling (Mehri) tribes, the ahklo’ (Jibbali name) 
or Qara (Mehri name), Jibbali is marked by 
Arabic to a limited extent only, and even less 
among the nontribal dependent groups, the 
Sharo’ or Gablo’. The most remote dialects of 
Sogotri, in the high mountains, almost com- 
pletely escaped the influence of Arabic, which 
was not possible for coastal dialects. Moreover, 
it is probable that Arab tribal factions from the 
Yemenite highlands migrated to Soqotra, where 
they acquired the Soqotri language but without 
losing Arabic. 

The Modern South Arabian-speaking com- 
munities may individually have close relation- 
ships with Arabic-speaking communities: such 
is the case of the Harasis, whose language 
contains quite an important Arabic element and 
presents symptoms of extinction. It is also the 
case of the inhabitants of ‘Abd-el-Kiri, a small 
island close to Soqotra, who are in regular and 
exclusive contact with certain (Arabic-speak- 
ing) villages of Hadramawt, to such an extent 
that their dialect has evolved in a very peculiar 
way under the influence of Arabic. It remains to 
say a word about Bathari, which is becoming 
extinct under the pressure of Jibbali as much as 
under that of Arabic, and about Hobyot (haw- 
by6t), a very well preserved language within a 
small area on the border of Dhofar and Mahra, 
deeply marked by Mehri and Jibbali and hardly 
by Arabic. 

In modern times, a new wave of borrow- 
ings from Arabic has its origin in modernity 
itself. The states of Yemen and Oman are using 
Arabic in an effort to strengthen their author- 
ity, settle the nomads, and support centralized — 
therefore Arabicized — economic development. 
These factors do not favor the survival of local 
cultural identities; furthermore, the modern 
means of language circulation (e.g. radio, tele- 
vision, and cassette tapes) are almost entirely 
dedicated to Arabic. 

Multilingualism is standard among Modern 
South Arabian speakers, who nearly all speak 
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Arabic and, except in Sogotra, one or two other 
Modern South Arabian languages as well. 

Arabic borrowings in Modern South Arabian 
may be from Classical Arabic — when they are 
connected with Islamic culture — but also, and 
much more abundantly, from Yemenite and 
Omani colloquial Arabic. The most recent loans 
may be attributed to international Standard 
Arabic. As for the oldest ones, they are to be 
situated in the era preceding the arrival of 
the Sabeans, when the Peninsula was shared 
between North Arabian and South Arabian 
dialects. 

Since the end of the ancient South Arabian 
kingdoms, Modern South Arabian has been in 
contact only with Arabic on dry land (leaving 
aside the British colonial episode, which hardly 
affected it directly). However, the nautical traffic 
of men and their material and cultural goods — 
and among them languages and vocabulary - 
has always been very heavy in the northeast 
of the Indian Ocean, and Arabic as well as 
Modern South Arabian played its part on that 
scene, giving and receiving through the cen- 
turies. It follows that it is not always easy to 
determine the source and the circuitous route 
of a given loanword. 

The kinship proximity of Modern South 
Arabian with Arabic is an important charac- 
teristic; it appears in their extensive common 
lexical/radical stock, their analogous morphol- 
ogy, and their partially identical phonology, 
which highly facilitates the integration of loan- 
words. The languages can easily be graded 
according to this ‘similarity’ to Arabic: Harsusi, 
Mehri, Bathari, Hobyot, Jibbali, and Sogotri 
(in decreasing order of similarity). The mor- 
phological and phonetic differences, illustrated 
below, allow us to identify the most recent 
borrowings. No more than a sketch is pre- 
sented here, as it disregards the very rich dia- 
lectal diversity in Arabia. Nor does it take into 
account the crucial sociolinguistic facts labeled 
‘code-switching’: the borrowings considered 
here are those present in (as much as possible) 
monolingual speech. 

Any part of speech may be borrowed. For 
instance, in the pronominal system, Modern 
South Arabian has a characteristic -i in the rst 
person singular suffix in all contexts, but there 
are, especially in Harsusi, occurrences of -ni 
after verbs and particles. This is obviously due 
to the pressure of Arabic. 
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The simplest case is that of lexical borrow- 
ing. The noun for ‘cow’ gives a good example 
of the various situations. The Arabic root b-q-r 
and the Modern South Arabian root J-’-y/I-h-y 
are in competition: bakarét, pl. bakdar, a fully 
integrated borrowing (it even has a diminutive, 
bakarénot), is found in Harsusi and Western 
Yemenite Mehri; the Modern South Arabian 
root appears only with the collective [hdytan in 
some Mehri dialects, but in all numbers in the 
Mehri of Jadib (Yemen) — sg. leh, pl. and coll. 
Ihayten — and in all the other Modern South 
Arabian languages, which lack the Arabic root. 
The root /-’-y being present in the north of the 
Yemen, away from the Modern South Arabian 
area, the hypothesis of very ancient borrowing 
(in either direction) must not be discarded. It is 
not unusual for two words of different origin to 
compete in expressing one meaning. In the fol- 
lowing pairs of examples, in Hobyot, the first 
item is Modern South Arabian and the second 
is an Arabic loanword: ‘heart’ ’albéb and kalb; 
‘sky’ hétam and sémé’; ‘to spit’ fosg and tfol; 
‘dress’ xallok and ksuwét. The loanword may 
take on a meaning somewhat diverging from 
the original: thus in Qishn Mehri, in barmeét, pl. 
*agzon ‘woman’, one recognizes Arabic loan- 
words, but their meaning is that of Arabic 
mara ‘woman’ and nisa@’ ‘women’; they have 
lost the specific value of Arabic burma ‘spouse’ 
or ‘ajuz ‘elderly woman’. The loanword’s root 
may be present in Modern South Arabian with 
a different meaning; thus, Jibbali zerbét ‘hit’ is 
an Arabic loanword, while the Modern South 
Arabian root g-r-b means ‘to suffer pain’ and 
not ‘to hit’ (roots k-r-s, r-g-t, s-b-t, s-k-h, etc.). 

Borrowings are often visible at the phonetic 
level. In all the Modern South Arabian lan- 
guages, ~ and ¢ are clearly distinct (the latter 
being often realized as d, especially in Harsusi): 
the root of Mehri gafarét, Harsusi Zafarot, 
Jibbali gafrét, Soqotri gafreh ‘plait of hair’ dif- 
fers from that of Mehri tayfér etc. (Sogotri t 
instead of t) ‘fingernail’. Such is not the case 
of the neighboring vernacular Arabic, which 
merges the Arabic reflexes of ¢ and f, i.e. dad 
and da’, respectively, into one phoneme d; there- 
fore, conclusions can be drawn concerning the 
borrowings: Harsusi, Mehri, Jibbali, Hobyot 
tarb, Sogotri tarb ‘piece of wood’ is Modern 
South Arabian (root t-r-b), while Harsusi tarb 
‘kind [n.]’, Harsusi Mehri tarbét, Jibbali tarbét 
‘gust of wind’, Jibbali also ‘gunshot’, are Arabic 
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loanwords (root d-r-b). Similarly, Mehri tarr 
‘harm’ is borrowed (Arabic d-r-r), but Harsusi 
garr, Jibbali gerr, Mehri gar ‘to harm’ are 
Modern South Arabian. An interesting case 
is that of the Semitic root *t-h-r: to it pertain 
Harsusi tahor, tabar, gahor, labor, Mehri Zaher, 
gahar, Jibbali gebér ‘to appear’, and many 
derived forms with g-h-r, as well as Mehri, 
Harsusi tabr, Jibbali tobur ‘noon’, Harsusi tahr, 
gabr, Mehri Zahar, zabar, Jibbali zéhar ‘back’. 
Doubtless, these words are the more or less 
integrated results of a series of borrowings 
from Arabic, spaced in time. As for Jibbali tebér 
‘to be finished’, Soqotri tabar ‘to go’, they are 
genuine Modern South Arabian. 

Irregular correspondence of a Semitic sibilant 
is a clue: e. g., Mehri sanét ‘year’ does not fit, 
as *hanét is expected. Actually, some dialects 
have sanéh, where the Arabic feminine is still 
visible. 

Harsusi shows a g/y variation that reveals 
borrowing from (Omani) Arabic words in y 
(< j). Nonborrowed words have no y vari- 
ant. Examples: fagr, fayr ‘dawn’, negah, neyah 
‘to succeed’, wayeb ‘necessary’; compare yann 
‘madness’ and génni ‘jinni’, both loanwords, the 
latter from more standard Arabic (the Modern 
South Arabian word for ‘jinni’ is ké%). Dhofari 
Mehri shows, more rarely, a corresponding g/j 
variation; compare jam‘ ‘fist’? and gam‘ ‘com- 
munal prayer’, borrowed from a local dialect 
and — with better integration — from Standard 
Arabic, respectively. 

Likewise for k/g(j): Harsusi borrows words 
with g and even j (< q): thus, gabdyli ‘tribes- 
man’ (< Arabic) against kabiyal ‘tribes’, tagrib 
‘approximately’ against karb ‘proximity’, 
Harsusi ghdweh against Mehri kabwet ‘coffee’, 
Harsusi gasébah ‘reed’ against kasabdt ‘crow- 
bar’, Mehri both kasabét. Nonborrowed words 
have no g(j) variant, but better integrated loan- 
words have k: maklw ‘detestable’ (root k-I-’). 

Some Modern South Arabian dialects show 
a tendency to realize the emphatic consonants 
pharyngealized-uvularized instead of the origi- 
nal ejective articulation. This phenomenon first 
spreads in the fricatives: ¢’ > d (IPA: 8” > 0°) s’ 
> £ (IPA: ? > BS), & > Z (IPA: |” > 3°), s’ > zs 
(IPA: s’ > s*) — notice the voicing: its first stage 
is a creaky voice (laryngealization) —-, and then 
in the plosives ¢’ > ¢ (IPA: t? > t'), Rk? > k, G 
(IPA: k’ > k‘, G*). This change, due to the pres- 
sure of Arabic, is a recurrence of what Arabic 
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itself underwent in its early history. The reverse 
influence also occurs: in some border areas one 
notices Arabic dialects whose emphatics (f, s, 
d, d, q) are realized as ejectives (IPA: t’, s’, ?, 
Q’, k’). 

Interference may arise with a nearly identi- 
cal Arabic word, the Arabic stress imposing 
itself on the Modern South Arabian word, for 
example: ‘she began’ Soqotri bédd'sh, (local) 
Arabic badd'at, Soqotri with an Arabic stress 
bads'sh. 

It is sometimes stated that Soqotri words 
with x or g have to be Arabic loanwords. 
This is an old mistake due to the fact that the 
first-studied dialects are still taken for the lan- 
guage as a whole. Anyone visiting Socotra can 
hear gayg ‘man’, xa ‘mouth’, which are not 
borrowings. 

In many cases, the borrowing is revealed by a 
morphological clue, such as a pattern unknown 
to Modern South Arabian. For example, the 
pattern of the past participle of simple verbs 
is mvCCaC in Arabic but mvCCiC in Modern 
South Arabian. In Soqotri mdxlok ‘human 
being’, one easily identifies Arabic maxliq 
‘human being < created’, as opposed to Harsusi 
mxalik ‘human being’, Jibbali maxlék, Mehri 
maxlik ‘poor fellow’; and similarly for Mehri 
mabruk, Harsusi ambaruk vs. Jibbali mabrék 
‘blessed’. 

Sometimes a doublet appears: Mehri banndy 
(< Arabic) and manndy ‘builder’, Harsusi xdllas 
(< Arabic) and xdlas ‘to finish’; most probably, 
the two words not designated as loanwords 
were actually borrowed long ago and fully 
integrated. 

Quadriliteral nouns *CvCCvC yield Modern 
South Arabian *CvCCéC. Therefore, borrow- 
ing is obvious in such nouns as Harsusi mébrad 
‘file’ (vs. Mehri mabréd), Mehri and Jibbali 
moxlas ‘sincere’ (< Classical Arabic mucxlis). 

Borrowing a verb can produce a supernu- 
merary derived theme: Harsusi gdtma, egtoma, 
agtamda > ‘to gather’: the two regular verbs with 
infixed -t and an Arabic loanword, respec- 
tively; Harsusi akdsar ‘to fall short’, kdssar, 
gdssar ‘to pass [time]’: Modern South Arabian 
and borrowed Arabic D-forms, respectively. 
The Harsusi participle mathdffi ‘barefoot’ 
must be a loanword (Omani Arabic mithdffi), 
since Modern South Arabian verbal derivation 
admits no t- prefixation (it is always infixed), 
nor gemination. 
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Many Arabic borrowed nouns stand out by 
their conspicuous Arabic feminine ending in 
-v(h) instead of Modern South Arabian (except 
Sogotri) -(v)/t. Examples: Jibbali torah ‘revolu- 
tion’, sd“ah ‘hour; watch’, but some loanwords 
have been adapted morphologically: Jibbali rist 
‘trigger’ < Omani Arabic risah. 

Since Modern South Arabian and Arabic 
morphology and phonetics are so close, and 
their lexical material shares so many fields 
and items pertaining to (South) Arabia and its 
ancestral Bedouin culture — not to mention the 
fact that the Mahra were among the first com- 
munities to embrace the Prophet’s religion - 
and with such an extent of bilingualism, it is 
not surprising that no lexical domain stands 
out in Arabic borrowings, apart from that of 
modernity (e.g. the lexicon of administration, 
politics, and technology). 

Traditional measuring, valuation, and trade 
are still performed with the inherited numbers 
and units, but activities oriented toward the 
outside world have introduced enough Arabic 
to eliminate, for instance, most Modern South 
Arabian numbers above ten, and to produce 
mixed and disrupted systems of enumeration: 
Jibbali stin ‘sixty’ (Arabic) against Set, fem. 
Stat ‘six’; Mehri sddas (Arabic sddis) against its 
fem. Sadtit ‘sixth’; Harsusi talattd‘as ‘thirteen’ 
(Arabic), against salays, fem. safayt (< Satayt) 
‘three’; Sélat or Sélas ‘third’. However, certain 
Sogotri dialects keep using their traditional 
decades, such as ’ya‘t ‘asdrhan ‘sixty [six tens]’ 
(*y: murmured palatal approximant). 

The Arabic element shows remarkably in 
the large number of borrowed particles: Mehri 
and Harsusi yakiin ‘maybe’, against Jibbali 
(ha-)yékan ‘maybe; about’, Mehri ydmkan 
‘perhaps’; Mehri and Harsusi ya ‘oh...[voc.]’ 
(against Modern South Arabian a); Harsusi 
ya-rét, Mehri yd-rayt, Jibbali ya-rét ‘would 
that...!; Jibbali bdan, Mehri ’a4bdan ‘never, not 
at all’, against Modern South Arabian, Mehri 
and Harsusi babdw”, Jibbali bho’, borrowed by 
Omani Arabic: bhaw”; Soqotri mseb ‘because’ < 
Arabic min sabab; Mehri and Jibbali ?akid ‘cer- 
tainly!’; Mehri and Jibbali *dywa(h), éwa ‘yes’, 
against Modern South Arabian, Mehri yéya, 
‘aha, Jibbali yéyé, ‘aban; Mehri bésan ‘what?’ 
< Arabic dSan < ’ayy Say-in ‘which thing?’. A 
more ‘threatening’ borrowing is that of Arabic 
li-anna ‘because’: Mehri and Jibbali an-, lan-, 
Harsusi yann- + Arabic suffixed pronoun. 


SOUTH SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


Expected borrowings that did mot occur are 
culturally significant. ‘Allah’ is God’s name in 
Sogotri but not in Mehri, which, in Islamic 
everyday phraseology — and even in proper ref- 
erence to God — uses other words: (a)bdili (‘my 
lord’, root b-‘-l), rabmon (a pre-Islamic divine 
name; ‘the Merciful’), al (either Semitic *’al 
‘god’ or borrowed from Jibbali: *a-ba‘l > a‘l 
> al), hence Mehri Abdal = ‘Abdallah. Several 
exclamations based on Allah were borrowed, 
their semantic motivation being lost: Jibbali 
(‘God? is ’6é, ?6°0£, drhamiin) ’allé! ‘well then’, 
ballé!? ‘really!?’, walls! ‘true!’, Mehri allah! 
‘indeed!’. 
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South Semitic Languages 
1. EXTRALINGUISTIC SITUATION 


In this discussion of the relationship between 
Arabic and the South Semitic languages, Arabic 
is represented by its two forms: (i) the literary 
written form, Classical Arabic, and its somewhat 
modified modern variant, Modern Standard 
Arabic; and (ii) the spoken form, called Neo- 
Arabic, represented by a large number of local 
and social dialects and ‘intermediate’ interre- 
gional forms of spoken koine (usually called > 
Middle Arabic). The modern Arabic dialects, 
which are spread over vast territories in the 
Middle East and North and Northeast Africa, 
are not written. In their phonetic/phonologi- 
cal and morphosyntactic features, the dialects 
differ from Classical and Modern Standard 
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Arabic, as well as among themselves. Some 
of these dialectal differences may be inher- 
ited from the ancient Arabic dialects. Some of 
the isoglosses between Arabic and the South 
Semitic languages may be common only with 
some particular group of dialects but not with 
Classical Arabic, or vice versa. 

The South Semitic languages are also hetero- 
geneous from the extralinguistic point of view: 
some of them are represented by ancient lan- 
guages, preserved in written texts, others are 
represented by modern languages with their 
own written/literary form, and, finally, some of 
the modern South Semitic languages are never 
written. 

In South Arabia, several ancient languages 
(Old South Arabian or Epigraphic South Arab- 
ian, also called Sayhadic) existed, including 
Sabaean, Qatabanian, Hadramitic, and Mi- 
naean (also called Madhabic). The period cov- 
ered by the epigraphic texts in these languages 
is between the beginning of the rst millennium 
B.C.E. and the middle of the 6th century C.E. 

Along with the epigraphic languages in Yemen, 
there existed in the first centuries C.E. an un- 
written language, called by early medieval Arabic 
sources from Yemen > Himyaritic. This lan- 
guage remained in use in some regions of Yemen 
until the roth—-13th centuries C.E. According to 
Arab Yemenite authors, the language had some 
features distinguishing it from the older epi- 
graphic languages. 

At present in the territory of South Yemen 
and the Sultanate of Oman, and on the island 
of Soqotra and the neighboring islets of 
‘Abd al-Kuri and Samha, a group of unwrit- 
ten languages is found, the so-called Modern 
South Arabian languages (> South Arabian, 
Modern). This group consists of the following 
languages: Mehri, Harsusi, Bathari, Hobyot, 
Jibbali (Sxauri), and Sogotri. 

The Ethiopian Semitic (Ethiopic Semitic/Ethio- 
Semitic) languages, too, are represented both 
by ancient and modern languages. The Ethio- 
Semitic languages were and are used in the ter- 
ritories of modern Ethiopia and Eritrea. They 
are divided into two branches: North Ethio- 
pic, including Ge‘ez, Tigrinya, and Tigré; and 
South Ethiopic, including Amharic and Argobba, 
Harari, East Gurage (Gafat, Soddo, Goggot, 
Muher), West Gurage (Maskan), Central Gurage 
(Ezha, Chaha, Gura), and Peripheral (Gyeto, 
Ennemore, Endegen). 
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The oldest written language from the Ethio- 
Semitic group is ‘Old Ethiopian’, or Ge‘ez. The 
first written texts in this language date from the 
mid-4th century C.E. As a spoken language, 
Ge‘ez existed until approximately the roth cen- 
tury C.E. At present, the official language of 
Ethiopia is Amharic, a language with both writ- 
ten/literary and spoken forms. The first written 
texts in Amharic date from the 14th century 
C.E. The official language of Eritrea is Tigrinya 
(Tigray/Tigrai). Its written form dates from the 
beginning of the r9th century. Another modern 
language of Eritrea, also in both written and 
spoken form, is Tigré. The other modern Ethio- 
Semitic languages — Argobba, Harari, the Silte 
group (Silte, Inneqor, Wolane, Zway), Gafat, 
the Gurage group, and others — exist as spoken 
languages only. 

The question of the relationship between 
Arabic and the South Semitic languages is con- 
nected with the difficult problem of positioning 
Arabic within the genetic subgrouping of the > 
Semitic languages. Arabic in general is charac- 
terized both by features uniting it with the > 
Northwest Semitic languages and by features 
it shares with the South Semitic languages. 
As a result, in various genetic and typological 
classifications, Arabic occupies a middle (per- 
haps even ‘intermediate’) position between the 
North and Northwest Semitic languages on 
the one hand, and the languages of differing 
genetic proximity, which are usually, mostly on 
geographic grounds, classified as South Semitic, 
on the other (for the history of this question, 
see Faber 1997). 

At the same time, Classical Arabic and mod- 
ern Arabic dialects represent different stages 
of historical development and different effects 
of substratal and adstratal influence (~ sub- 
strate). Their genetic proximity may be over- 
ridden by various structural, typological, and 
areal features. The genetic proximity between 
the South Semitic languages may similarly be 
overridden by their structural, typological, and 
areal features. 

Accordingly, some phonological and mor- 
phosyntactic characteristics may be common 
to Arabic in general or the South Semitic lan- 
guages in general. Other characteristics are 
only present in a particular subset of Arabic 
dialects and/or a particular subset of South 
Semitic languages, forming features that are 
partially shared (areal isoglosses). Thus, when 
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establishing relations between Arabic and the 
South Semitic languages, a distinction should 
be made between their shared features and 
areal isoglosses. 

The question of shared and distinguishing 
features of Arabic and the South Semitic lan- 
guages are addressed here, without aiming at 
a classification in the sense of determining the 
place of Arabic within the Semitic family of 
languages. 


2. PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 


The phonological systems of the languages 
under consideration differ in degree of preser- 
vation and in degree of reduction and innova- 
tion relative to the reconstructed phonological 
system of Proto-Semitic. The richest consonant 
systems are present in Modern South Arabian 
languages, with the exception of Sogotri, in 
Epigraphic South Arabian (Kogan and Koro- 
tayev 1997:222~-223), and in Classical Arabic. 
The consonant systems of modern Arabic dia- 
lects, Soqotri, and Ethio-Semitic languages are 
characterized by both shared and particular 
tendencies of phonetic/phonological inventory 
change. 

The following tendencies can be classified 
as shared: the reduction of interdental frica- 
tives: t > s/t; d > 2/d; t > sld/d, also ¢ > , x; 
and the reduction of the laryngeal plosive ° > 
O/w/y. These tendencies and their results are 
present, however, in the phonetic/phonological 
systems of most known Semitic languages in 
general. Among the Arabic dialects, the inter- 
dentals and ¢ are preserved in most dialects of 
Yemen and Iraq and also in East Arabian dia- 
lects (Johnstone 1967: II(A); Jastrow 1982:129; 
Kaye and Rosenhouse 1997:275). In some dia- 
lects of Yemen, preservation of the lateral artic- 
ulation of the emphatic d has been observed 
(Landberg 1901:637; Rhodokanakis 1911:82; 
Fischer 1982:85; > dad). 

The phonetic-phonological system of each 
South Semitic language has its own particular 
features. Thus, the consonant systems of Ge‘ez, 
Tigrinya, Amharic, and some of the other 
Ethio-Semitic languages of the South Ethiopian 
branch are characterized by the presence of 
labiovelar phonemes or labialized allophones 
(Gragg 1997:244; Kogan 1997:424; Hudson 
1997:458; Hetzron 1997:536-538), as well as 
a number of particular features. 
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Comparing the vowel systems of Arabic and 
the South Semitic languages, especially those 
without an established written tradition, is a 
difficult task. In spoken forms, the quantita- 
tive and qualitative characterization of vowels 
and their phonetic/phonological status cannot 
always be established, since these characteristics 
are often determined by the syllable structure of 
the word, position of stress, and consonantal 
context. In general, modern Arabic dialects 
and unwritten South Semitic languages share 
a tendency to enhance the vowel inventory, to 
weaken or reduce the original short vowels in 
phonological function, and to create new long 
or short vowels as a result of contraction of 
original combinations -V+?-, -V+w-, -V+y-, etc. 

Despite the great variation among the pho- 
netic/phonological systems of Classical Arabic, 
modern Arabic dialects, and South Semitic lan- 
guages, their sound systems share one fea- 
ture, and a number of areal isoglosses may be 
drawn. The common shared feature of these 
systems is the presence of /f/, corresponding to 
/p/ in Northeast and Northwest Semitic lan- 
guages. No historical or prosodic explanation 
has as yet been offered for this feature of Arabic 
and all South Semitic languages. The ancient 
Epigraphic South Arabian languages are also 
included in the f-languages group. Even though 
the phonetic realization of their consonants 
is unknown, the position of these languages 
relative to the neighboring Arabic and South 
Arabian languages and the close genetic ties to 
the Ethio-Semitic language Ge‘ez make it pos- 
sible to interpret the corresponding grapheme 
as /f/. Its phonetic characterization is confirmed 
by data from early Arabic Yemenite authors 
about Himyaritic, where /f/ is also found. The 
regular character of Arabic and South Semitic 
correspondences /f/:/p/ is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: 


‘mouth’: Akkadian pu; Hebrew pa; Mandaic pum 
vs. Arabic (Classical and dialects) fu(h), fam, fum; 
Ge‘ez af; Tigré, Tigrinya ’af; Amharic, Argobba, 
Harari, Gurage af (Militarev and Kogan 2000: 
195-197). 


‘soul, breath’: Akkadian napist-u; Ugaritic ps; 
Hebrew napds; Syro-Aramaic naps-a vs. Arabic 
(Classical and dialects) nafs-; Epigraphic South 
Arabian nfst; Ge'ez nafs; Tigré nafas; Tigrinya 
nafsi; Amharic nafs (other Ethio-Semitic languages 
also have nafs); Mehri, Harsisi nafsét ~ nefesét; 
Jibbali nafsét; Soqgotri ndfos (pl.) (Militarev and 
Kogan 2000:307-308). 
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Along with this single phonetic feature com- 
mon to Arabic and all South Semitic languages, 
a number of areal isoglosses are found in the 
phonetic systems of these languages, uniting 
territorially close languages and dialects: 


i. Palatalization of k, g: k > affricate ¢ or 
fricative s; g > affricate j or fricative Z, up 
to palatal y. The palatalization g > j was 
already firmly present in Classical Arabic by 
the roth century. In modern Arabic dialects 
of the Arabian Peninsula, the palatalization 
process is stronger to the east and southeast, 
cf. Classical Arabic dajaja, Syro-Palestinian 
(da)jaja, Kuwaiti daydya ‘hen’. Palatalization 
k > € in modern Arabic dialects: Iraqi, 
Kuwaiti cebir < kabir ‘big’. An analogous 
process partly affects the q phoneme before 
fronted vowels: Iraqi rafij < rafiq ‘compan- 
ion, friend’ (Johnstone 1967:5; Kaye and 
Rosenhouse 1997:271-275). The isogloss 
for palatalization of stops can be traced to 
the north of Mesopotamia and covers some 
of the modern Aramaic dialects (Tsereteli 
1991:238; Jastrow 1997:350). The pala- 
talization isogloss is being ‘skipped’ by the 
Yemenite dialects, but it is found again 
in the Modern South Arabian languages 
(Simeone-Senelle 1997:384), e.g. Classical 
Arabic kabid ~ kibd, Iraqi dialect cibde, 
Mehri Sabdit, Jibbali subdet, Soqotri sibdeh 
‘liver’; Classical Arabic karis/kirs, East 
Arabian dialects cers, Yemenite dialects kari, 
Mehri kiras, Jibbali Sirs, Soqgotri Séres, but 
in Ge‘ez and other Ethio-Semitic languages 
again kars/kdrs ‘belly, stomach’ (Johnstone 
1965:215-216, 234-241; Simeone-Senelle 
and Lonnet 1991:1461, 1474; Militarev and 
Kogan 2000:136-137). In Modern South 
Arabian, irregular cases of palatalization g 
> c/§ are also attested: Classical Arabic gidr, 
Iraqi dialect, Bedouin dialects jider (but 
Yemenite dialect gidr), Mehri gadar, Sogotri 
Zdadhar ~ sadher ‘pot’ (Johnstone 1987:224); 
Classical Arabic garyat, East Arabian dia- 
lects jerye, Yemenite dialects garya, Sxauri/ 
Jibbali Serét ~ ciret, but Soqotri géryeh ‘town, 
settlement’ (Miller 1907:146; Leslau 1936: 
385). Similar effects can be observed with 
reflexes of Semitic *b-k-y ‘to weep’: Classi- 
cal Arabic ya-bki(imperf. 3rd pers. masc. sg.), 
Ge'ez ya-bki (jussive 3rd pers. masc.sg.), Mehri 
ya-bké (subj. 3rd pers. masc. sg.), but Sogotri 


i. 


lil. 


lv. 


i-bése (imperf. 3rd pers. masc. sg.), Iraqi 
Arabic yi-béi (imperf. 3rd pers. masc. sg.). 
Only Modern South Arabian languages and 
the Arabic dialects of South Arabia in con- 
tact with them are characterized by the 
lateral articulation of the ancient Proto- 
Semitic emphatic lateral *s (Simeone-Semelle 
1997:382). In Classical Arabic, lateral pro- 
nunciation of the d phoneme was attested 
by early Arabic philologists in the 8th cen- 
tury (Sibawayhi, Kitab Il, 404-406, 429; > 
dad). But already in the roth—12th centuries, 
Arabic Yemenite authors considered the 
alternation //s/d a feature of the language of 
Yemen inhabitants, in contrast to Classical 
Arabic: Sabm/labm ‘prey; gain’ (Hamdani, 
-IRIil X, 26); nada-hulnasa-hu ‘he removed 
it’ (Naswan, Sams al-‘ultim 107). In modern 
dialects of the southern regions of Yemen, 
the lateral character of the d phoneme is 
attested: hawl/hawd ‘cistern, reservoir’; 
garal < garad ‘target’ (Landberg 1901:637; 
Rhodokanakis 1911:82). 

Free alternations f/t and t/f are attested in 
the whole South Arabian area, for Arabic 
dialects as well as for some of the Modern 
South Arabian languages: fum ~ tum 
‘mouth’; Harsiisi tawr, but Mehri, Jibbali 
for ~ f‘6r ‘ox, bull’ (Landberg 1901:538; 
Rhodokanakis 1911:83; Behnstedt 1985: 
185; Johnstone 1987:87). 

In Arabic in general, as well as in the South 
Semitic languages, preservation of w as the 
first radical in the initial position is attested, 
unlike the Northwest Semitic languages, 
where the shift w > y occurs at the begin- 
ning of a word, e.g. Arabic wrd, Sabean 
wrd, Mehri wrd; Ge‘ez, Tigré, Tigrinya, 
Amharic, Harari wrd vs. Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Syriac, Phoenician, Ugaritic yrd ‘to go down 
[to the water]’ (Leslau 1987:618); Arabic 
wark ~ wirk; Sabean wrk; Mehri warkit; 
Harsusi warkét vs. Hebrew ydarék; Ugaritic 
yrk ‘hip, thigh, side’ (Militarev and Kogan 
2000:2 58-259). 


3. MORPHOLOGY 


3.1 


Pronominal system 


Independent and bound personal pronouns, in 


Arabic as well as in South Semitic languages, 


represent different degrees of completeness 


and reduction. The richest personal pronoun 
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systems are attested in Classical Arabic and 
Modern South Arabian languages. These sys- 
tems include not only singular and plural forms, 
with gender distinction for 2nd and 3rd person 
plural, but also dual forms. Sogotri, where in 
the 2nd person masculine and feminine plural 
have merged, is an exception (Simeone-Senelle 
1997:387-388). The pronominal system of all 
Arabic dialects and the Ethio-Semitic languages 
lacks dual forms. The pronominal system of 
Epigraphic South Arabian languages is known 
partially; the 3rd person pronouns have singu- 
lar, dual, and plural forms. 

The next degree of reduction is represented 
by systems where 2nd and 3rd person plural 
lack gender distinction. According to this fea- 
ture, the languages and dialects form the fol- 
lowing groups: those where gender in 2nd and 
3rd person plural is preserved (giving a total 
of ten forms): Yemenite Arabic dialects and 
some Eastern Arabic Bedouin dialects, with the 
dialects of western Yemen having two distinct 
forms for the independent rst person pronoun: 
’ana (Ist pers. masc. sg.), ’ami (Ist pers. fem. 
sg.) (Behnstedt 1985:71); among Ethio-Semitic 
languages, the full system is present in Ge‘ez, 
Tigré, and Tigrinya of the northern branch and 
Soddo, Muher, Ezha, and Inor of the southern 
branch. 

The gender distinction in 2nd and 3rd person 
plural is lacking (giving a total of eight forms) 
in Arabic sedentary dialects of Iraq (Baghdad), 
Syria (Damascus), Egypt (Cairo), the so-called 
Maghrebinian dialects of North Africa, Maltese 
(Zavadovskij 1962:101-102), and Ethio-Semitic 
of the southern branch (Amharic, Argobba, 
Harari, East Gurage, Gafat). 

Regardless of the material expression of these 
pronouns, the ‘full personal pronoun sys- 
tem’ isogloss unites Classical Arabic and the 
Modern South Arabian languages. The isogloss 
of ‘incomplete system with ten members’ cov- 
ers part of the Arabic dialects and part of the 
Ethio-Semitic languages, while the isogloss of 
‘incomplete system with eight members’ also 
covers part of the Arabic dialects and part of 
the Ethio-Semitic languages of the southern 
branch. 

With respect to the material expression of 
the personal pronouns, Classical Arabic, Arabic 
dialects, and the South Semitic languages rep- 
resent various degrees of proximity to the 
Common Semitic system and a wide range of 
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innovations, especially widespread in the Ethio- 
Semitic languages. 

There is one major isogloss in this compli- 
cated picture of pronoun forms, the suffixed 
2nd person feminine personal pronoun -ki/ik: 
-(i)l(i)S. This isogloss divides Classical Arabic 
and some Arabic dialects. In the same way, it 
divides the northern and southern branches 
of the Ethio-Semitic languages. The second 
variant -(V)§ includes all the Modern South 
Arabian languages. 

The isogloss -ki/-ik/-k includes Classical 
Arabic, Maghrebinian, Egyptian, Syro-Palestin- 
ian dialects, and part of the dialects of Iraq 
and the Arabian Peninsula, on one side, and 
the languages of the northern Ethio-Semitic 
branch (Ge‘ez, Tigrinya, Tigré), on the other, 
e.g. Classical Arabic baytu-ki, Syrian dialect 
beét-ik ‘your [fem. sg.] house)’, Ge‘ez magba’e- 
ki ‘your [fem. sg.] refuge’, Tigrinya ‘of-ki ‘your 
[fem. sg.] bird’. 

The -(i)c/-(i)s/-c isogloss includes some dia- 
lects of Iraq, Eastern Arabian dialects, Gulf 
Arabian dialects, and the Arabic dialects of 
Dhofar, Oman, and East Yemen, e.g. ’axt-ié 
‘your [fem. sg.] sister’ (Johnstone 1967:I, 8; 
V); cf. also West Yemen ?abi-k/abi-k ‘your 
[masc. sg.]/your [fem. sg.] father’? (Behnstedt 
1985:82-85) and East Yemen 7aba-s/abi-¢ 
‘your [fem. sg.] father’; Dhofar gism-is ‘your 
[fem. sg.] part’; tmi-S ‘your [fem. sg.] mouth’ 
(Rhodokanakis 1911:106; Diem 1973:36). 

The forms -(V)s/-(V)s/-(V)é for the bound 
2nd person feminine singular pronoun were 
already noted by the early Arabic philologists as 
a characteristic of the tribes Mudar, Rabi‘a, and 
Tamim (Brockelmann 1908:1, 309-310), and of 
the Yemenite dialects (> kaskasa/kaskasa). The 
Arabic grammarians called these features kas- 
kasa Hawdzin, Bakr; kaskaSa Tamim, Rabi‘a, 
Mudar; Sansanat al-Yaman (Sallam 1976:54- 
60, 83, 256; Rets6 2000:111-118). 

The isogloss of the -(V)5 form includes all the 
Modern South Arabian languages (Simeone- 
Senelle 1997:388): Mehri abat-s ‘your [fem. sg.] 
house’, gawqay-s ‘he looked at you, saw you 
[fem. sg.]’ (Johnstone 1987:xv-xviii), Harsisi 
ta-§ ‘for you [fem. sg.]’ (Simeone-Senelle 
1993:257), Soqotri mhof-s ‘yourself [fem. sg.]’, 
te’bar-§ ‘they will come to you [fem. sg.]’ 
(Naumkin-Porxomovskij 1981:22, 108-110). 

This isogloss is also shared by the Ethio- 
Semitic languages of the southern branch: 
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Amharic -(a)s: bet-aS ‘your [fem. sg.] house’ 
(Hudson 1997:462), Harari, East Gurage, Gafat, 
Soddo, Inor -(a)s (Wagner 1997:489-491; Gutt 
1997:511; Hetzron 1997:540). 

Other systems of deictic morphemes in 
the languages under consideration are either 
derived from the Common Semitic vocabulary 
or represent independent developments in par- 
ticular languages. 


3.2 Verbal system 


Personal conjugated forms of the verb are 
closely connected to the corresponding per- 
sonal pronoun systems in all of the languages 
and dialects, and may be defined as full, less 
full, and reduced according to the same prin- 
ciple. A full conjugation paradigm, including 
dual forms, is a feature of Classical Arabic and 
Modern South Arabian languages, with the cor- 
responding exception of a more reduced system 
in Sogotri (Simeone-Senelle 1997:402). A less 
full conjugation paradigm, without dual forms, 
is found in Eastern Arabian and Yemenite dia- 
lects, and in the northern branch of the Ethio- 
Semitic languages (Ge‘ez, Tigrinya, Tigré), and 
also in several languages in the southern branch 
of the Ethio-Semitic languages (Soddo, Muher, 
Ezha, Inor; Kaye and Rosenhouse 1997:292- 
293; Gragg 1997:252; Kogan 1997:438; Raz 
1997:452; Hetzron 1997:545). A reduced con- 
jugation paradigm, without gender forms in 
the 2nd and 3rd person plural, is found in 
most modern Arabic dialects and languages 
of the southern branch of the Ethio-Semitic 
languages (Amharic, Argobba, Harari, East 
Gurage, Gafat; Kaye and Rosenhouse 1997:292; 
Hudson 1997:470-481; Wagner 1997:497; 
Gutt 1997:522-523; Hetzron 1997:545). 

The opposition of two verbal stems, the suf- 
fixal conjugation stem (perfect) and the prefixal 
conjugation stem (imperfect), is found in all 
variants of Arabic and in all South Semitic 
languages. However, modern languages and 
dialects have created new forms and categories, 
with new ways of expression. Newer systems 
in modern languages demonstrate various evo- 
lutionary paths. 

One of the most notable features distin- 
guishing all the South Semitic languages from 
the other Semitic languages, including Classical 
Arabic and Arabic dialects, is the so-called k- 
perfect. In contrast to the Arabic forms for rst 
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person singular, 2nd person masculine and fem- 
inine singular -tu/ta/ti and plural -tum/tunna, 
the corresponding perfect forms of the South 
Semitic languages have as endings singular - 
kulka/ki, plural -k(V)m/k(V)n, or their phonetic 
reflexes. 

Several groups of Yemenite dialects, how- 
ever, form an exception to the general Arabic 
continuum of t-perfect. The Yemenite dialects 
of the southwestern mountain range and high- 
land have the following perfect paradigm: rst 
person singular nazalk, 2nd person masculine 
singular nazalk, 2nd person feminine singular 
nazalki (Reim, Bani Matar); 2nd person mas- 
culine plural nazalkum (Reim), nazalk6 (Bani 
Matar), 2nd person feminine plural nazalkun 
(Reim), nazalkayn (Bani Matar) ‘to descend, 
go down; to depart’ (Karimov 1973:45). Some 
local dialects have a special k-perfect para- 
digm: rst person singular sirk(u); 2nd person 
masculine singular sirk, 2nd person feminine 
singular sircé, 2nd person masculine plural 
sirku, 2nd person feminine plural sirkun ‘to 
go’ (Prochazka 1974:439-441); or forms of 
2nd person feminine singular with another 
phonological variant katabs/katabé ‘you wrote’ 
(Behnstedt 1985:116—-118). 

New data from Epigraphic South Arabian 
languages show that these languages, too, had 
k-perfect forms (Kogan and Korotajev 1997: 
234). Himyaritic also belongs to the k-perfect 
languages, according to the data from Arabic 
Yemenite authors (Belova 1996:60-62). 

The South Semitic isogloss of k-perfect thus 
includes some dialects of Yemen. The Yemenite 
paradigms with 2nd person feminine singular 
-(i)k(i) or 2nd person feminine singular -(i)¢/s 
show that some of them are not only part of 
the k-perfect isogloss but also of the sub-iso- 
gloss with 2nd person feminine singular -¢/s, 
which includes only part of the South Semitic 
languages. Compare this form in Yemenite 
sir-€ (Prochazka 1974:440-441); Mehri saydr-§ 
(Johnstone 1987:xxx, 355) ‘to go’; Amharic 
naggdr-s ‘to tell’; Argobba sdddab-¢c(i) (Hudson 
1997:470) ‘to insult’; Harari sabar-si (Wagner 
1997:497) ‘to break’; East Gurage masak-§ 
(Gutt 1997:521) ‘to guide’; the Gafat form has 
the same inflection -s/hY (Hetzron 1997:545). 

Thus, in a small group of Yemenite Arabic 
dialects lie two isoglosses: the k-perfect isogloss 
for all the conjugated verb forms, character- 
istic of Epigraphic South Arabian languages, 
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Himyaritic, and the languages of the northern 
branch of the Ethio-Semitic languages (Ge‘ez, 
Tigrinya, Tigré); and the sub-isogloss for ¢/s- 
perfect for 2nd person feminine singular, includ- 
ing some subdialects of Yemen, all the Modern 
South Arabian languages, and the southern 
branch of the Ethio-Semitic languages. 

On the whole, the verbal systems of Classical 
Arabic, Arabic dialects, and South Semitic lan- 
guages have the Common Semitic paradigms 
of prefixal and suffixal conjugation. However, 
they differ in many respects with regard to the 
development of more differentiated categories 
of verbal tenses and moods and in their systems 
of deverbal nouns (participles, action nouns) 
and their inclusion in the verbal paradigm. It 
is difficult to find in the languages involved 
innovations constituting isoglosses common 
to Classical Arabic or Arabic dialects and to 
Ethio-Semitic languages. Each language devel- 
ops its own innovations. Thus, it is character- 
istic of Modern Standard Arabic and modern 
Arabic dialects to develop analytical forms to 
express tense with auxiliary verbs and particles. 
Modern Standard Arabic undergoes a process 
of > participle verbalization and its inclusion 
into the paradigm of personal verb forms. New 
categories on the base of deverbal noun stems 
have developed in Ethio-Semitic languages, the 
so-called converb or gerund or gerundive, and 
the conjunctive. The corresponding processes 
of development of a particle system, develop- 
ment of auxiliary verbs, and inclusion of par- 
ticiples in the verb paradigm are also found in 
Modern South Arabian languages. However, 
each language uses its own means of expres- 
sion for the new forms and categories, such as 
verbonominal forms, participles, and preverbs 
(Simeone-Senelle 1997:408-409). 

The system of active/passive voices is present 
in all the languages under consideration, but the 
languages differ in the way in which the voices 
are expressed. Passive forms effected by inter- 
nal vowel change, the so-called internal pas- 
sive, are characteristic of Classical Arabic and 
Modern South Arabian languages. Compare 
Classical Arabic katab-/ya-ktub- ‘to write’, pas- 
sive kutib-/yu-ktab ‘to be written’ with Mehri 
rakuz/yartikaz ‘to straighten something, to stick 
something upright’, passive rakéz/yark6z; tabur! 
ya-tubar ‘to break [someone’s leg]’, passive 
tibarlyatbor ‘to be broken’ (Johnstone 1987: 
xix, XXI-xxiil, 324, 414-415; Simeone-Senelle 
1997:397-398, 407). 
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Modern Arabic dialects represent different 
stages of preservation or loss of the internal pas- 
sive and its replacement with external means. 
The internal passive forms are most frequently 
observed in the dialects of Yemen: bad qutil 
hina? ‘was somebody killed here?’ (Landberg 
1913:67, 220), Qatar dialect uxidu ‘they were 
taken [prisoner]’, gasr yusammd ‘the palace 
named...’ (Johnstone 1967:142). In the other 
dialects in the east and the west of the Arabic 
area, only a few cases of internal passive usage 
are preserved (Kaye and Rosenhouse 1997:294, 
297-298). All modern Arabic dialects tend 
to express the passive by external means via 
derived verbal stems, so-called reflexives with 
preformatives ta-/n-/-t-/-st-. 

A similar situation is found in Ethio-Semitic 
languages, where the passive is expressed by 
prefixes or reflexive stems ¢(V)-, (V)st-, cf. 
Ge‘ez kadana ‘to cover’, ta-kadna/ta-kadana 
‘to be covered’; mabaralmahra ‘to show mercy, 
have mercy’, ’asta-mbara ‘to be merciful, be 
compassionate’ (Dillmann 1907:141,151-159). 
In Tigrinya, Tigré, Amharic, Harari, and other 
southern Ethio-Semitic languages, passive forms 
are also formed on the basis of the prefix t(V)-, 
common for passive and reflexive (Kogan 1997: 
436; Raz 1997:453; Hudson 1997:479; Wagner 
1997:497-498; Gutt 1997:518, 524; Hetzron 
1997:544). 

In the Arabic dialects, one finds Moroccan 
lassaq ‘to glue, attach’, t-lassag ‘to be glued, 
attached’; trak ‘to leave’, m-trak ‘to be left’; an 
innovated form tta-hraq ‘to be burnt’ (Kjamilev 
1968:54-57); Algerian n-ba° ~ t-ba° ‘to be 
sold’ (< b-y-‘ ‘to sell’), na-drab ‘to be beaten’ 
(< d-r-b ‘to beat’) (Mishkurov 1982:58-59; cf. 
also Zavadovskij 1962:83-85; Rhodokanakis 
I9QI1:172-173). 

Since the system of derived verbal forms is 
a Common Semitic feature, Arabic in general 
and all the South Semitic languages have this 
derivational verbal category. However, each 
language group has its own characteristics, 
which coincide only partially. 

The derived stems in Classical Arabic and 
modern Arabic dialects are characterized by 
vocalic modification, by gemination of the sec- 
ond radical, or by prefixation and infixation. 
In Classical Arabic, the regular paradigm is 
represented: basic stem and derived Forms II- 
X of the verbal or nominal consonantal roots. 
Certain lexical or grammatical meanings are 
associated with each of the derived forms, 
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changing the base meaning of the verbal or 
nominal root. 

Modern Arabic dialects in general are char- 
acterized by reduction of the regular system 
of derived forms: usually the causative Form 
(IV or ’a-stem) is superseded by the gemi- 
nated Form (II or D-stem); regular formation 
of Forms III and VI with a long first vowel is 
reduced; derived Forms V, VII, VIII often func- 
tion as passive/reflexive forms, as mentioned 
above. Reduction of short vowels both in base 
and derived forms shifts the expression of 
lexico-grammatical meanings to external affixa- 
tion and root consonant gemination. 

Prefixal patterns of derived forms are rep- 
resented in Classical Arabic and in modern 
Arabic dialects, as well as in all South Semitic 
languages. The distribution of other patterns, 
however, exhibits more variation than common 
features. 

The prefixal n-form is found in Classical 
Arabic and modern Arabic dialects (Form VII) 
and in Modern South Arabian languages with 
the following meanings: intransitive, middle, 
reflexive, reciprocal (Simeone-Senelle 1997: 
401). This model of derivation is absent from 
the other South Semitic languages. 

The geminated verbal form (Arabic Form 
II/D-stem) with the meanings of intensity, caus- 
ative, factitivity, etc., as a member of the sys- 
tem of derived verbal forms, is present only 
in Classical Arabic and modern Arabic dia- 
lects. In Epigraphic South Arabian languages, 
this form may only be hypothesized (Beeston 
1984:12-13); geminated forms are not found 
in Modern South Arabian languages (Simeone- 
Senelle 1997:397-398). In Ethio-Semitic lan- 
guages, geminated forms are not part of the 
system of derived forms but represent one of 
the base lexical models. 

The class of verbs with stem vowel @ after 
the first radical is traditionally considered an 
important diagnostic feature uniting Arabic with 
South Semitic languages (Brockelmann 1908:1, 
511-513; Hecker 1982:14; Faber 1997:12). The 
presence of such a stem in Epigraphic South 
Arabian also remains hypothetical (Beeston 
1984:12-13). As a separate derivational stem 
with the meaning of factitive or causative, this 
pattern is found in Modern South Arabian: 
Mehri rékab ‘to ride’ — d-stem rokab ‘to put [a 
pot] on the fire’ (Simeone-Senelle 1997:398- 
399). In Ethio-Semitic languages, d-stems, like 
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geminated ones, do not participate in the sys- 
tem of derived forms but rather exist as one 
of the base lexical models (Gragg 1997:252- 
254; Kogan 1997:436-437; Raz 1997:452- 
453; Hudson 1997:468, 477-479; Wagner 
1997:494-495; Gutt 1997:516-517; Hetzron 
1997:544). 

The derivational model of the d-pattern type 
is indeed characteristic of all known South 
Semitic languages and unites them with 
Classical Arabic and modern Arabic dialects, 
but this model has different grammatical and 
lexical functions in the languages of the Arabian 
Peninsula and in Ethio-Semitic languages. The 
same can be said about the D-stem (Form II) 
derivational model in Arabic and Ethio-Semitic 
languages in general, which is also absent from 
the system of derived forms in Modern South 
Arabian languages. 

One unique pattern among the derived forms 
in Arabic (in general) and the South Semitic 
languages is formed by stem vowel alternation 
accompanied by gemination of the third radi- 
cal consonant. Synchronically, the finite forms 
of this model actually exhibit geminated third 
radical. However, as verbal noun or impera- 
tive, such forms demonstrate reduplication of 
the stem. These are the so-called Form IX 
and its variant Form XI, which are related to 
the adjectives of color and bodily characteris- 
tics of the pattern ’af‘al (masc.)/fa‘l@ (fem.), 
e.g. Arabic ’abmar ‘red’ — ibmarr-alya-hmarr-u 
(Form [X)/ibmdrralya-bmarr-u (Form XI) ‘to 
redden, become red’ (imperative ibmarir, ver- 
bal noun ibmirar-). Only in Modern South 
Arabian is a separate model of verbal stem 
specialized for color adjectives found, formed 
by reduplication of the third radical conso- 
nant: Mehri *ofar ‘red’ — °aférdrlyaferor ‘to 
go red’ (Johnstone 1987:14); Soqotri a’férir 
‘to go red’ < *dfer ‘red’ (Leslau 1936:320). Cf. 
also Mehri awbéniin ‘to go white’ < awbon 
(< *l-b-n) ‘white’ (Johnstone 1987:251) and 
Sogotri yalbinen (imperfect) ‘to become white’ 
< libehon ‘white’ (Leslau 1936:228). Unlike 
Classical Arabic and Arabic dialects, in Modern 
South Arabian languages this verbal stem is 
associated only with adjectives of color, not 
with adjectives of bodily features. Compare 
Mehri hawirar/yanhirar ‘to turn black’ < bowar 
‘black’ (Johnstone 1987:125), hagirur ‘to turn 
green, pale’ < hagdwr ‘green, yellow’ (Johnstone 
1987:163), but *a4ywer/yawor ‘to be, to go 
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blind’ < *awer ‘blind’ (Johnstone 1987:37), 
where Arabic has i‘warr-a/ya‘warr-u ‘to be, 
become one-eyed’ < ’a-‘war-u ‘one-eyed’. 

Only Classical Arabic, Modern South Arab- 
ian languages, and Ge‘ez preserve two different 
patterns for the basic stem according to the 
transitivity or intransitivity of its meaning. In 
Classical Arabic this distinction is not always 
regular, but it can still be traced. Compare 
active verbs: Classical Arabic tabara/ya-tbur-u 
‘to push off, disturb, hinder’, Ge‘ez sabar-a/ 
ya-sbar (jussive 3rd pers. masc. sg.) ‘to break’ 
(Leslau 1987:485), Mehri tabar/ya-tubar ‘to 
break’ (Johnstone 1987:414); middle verbs: 
Classical Arabic labis-alya-lbas-u, Ge‘ez labs-al 
ya-lbds (jussive 3rd pers. masc. sg.) ‘to dress 
oneself’, Mehri libas/ya-wbos (with w < *I) ‘to 
wear, put on’ (Johnstone 1987:251). 

In most Modern Arabic dialects, the distinc- 
tion between the two patterns of the base verbal 
stem has disappeared as a result of short vowel 
reduction and disappearance of short vowels in 
open unstressed syllables. 


3.3. Nominal system 


The nominal morphology of Arabic and the 
South Semitic languages in general is charac- 
terized by grammatical categories of Common 
Semitic origin. However, the categories of 
case, gender, and number in the languages 
under consideration represent various stages of 
change and reduction. The category of definite- 
ness/indefiniteness is not represented in all lan- 
guages, but in each language where it is present 
the systems of definiteness markers (articles) 
are the result of relatively recent independent 
development in this particular language. 

The category of case is represented by a full 
paradigm only in Classical Arabic; existence 
of a case system is also assumed in Epigraphic 
South Arabian languages, with some evidence 
of reduction (Beeston 1984:32). Ge‘ez retains 
only one case ending, formed by suffixation of 
-G which is used both in accusative and pos- 
sessive constructions, and may be called poly- 
functional (Gragg 1997:248-249; Dillmann 
I1907:320-323). 

In modern Arabic dialects and other South 
Semitic languages, relations between words are 
expressed analytically by means of relational 
words, prepositions, and word order. 
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The category of gender is represented both 
in Arabic (in general) and in South Semitic 
languages, but the means of expression for 
this category differ considerably. In Classical 
Arabic and Arabic dialects, the feminine gender 
is mostly expressed by suffixes: masc. O vs. 
fem. -(a)t ~ (a)b. The same suffixal means of 
expression is characteristic of Epigraphic South 
Arabian languages, Modern South Arabian lan- 
guages, and Ge‘ez, in which names of human 
beings and animals with lexical expression of 
gender form an exception. However, in Arabic 
(both Classical and dialects), Soqotri, Ge‘ez, 
and Tigrinya, a class of adjectives and partici- 
ples is found in which gender forms are marked 
by internal vocalic change or by employing 
different patterns. In Arabic, these are the 
adjectives of color and bodily characteristics: 
-asfar-lsafra’- (pl. sufr-) ‘yellow’; in Sogqotri 
sigded/sigdid ‘avaricious’, ‘“dtmhaml‘atmhim 
‘generous’ (Leslau 1936:281, 305; Simeone- 
Senelle 1997:390); in Ge‘ez tabib/tabbab ‘wise’ 
(Leslau 1987:585), baddis/hdddas ‘new’ (Gragg 
1997:249-250); Tigrinya sdllim/sdllam ‘black’ 
(Kogan 1997:434). 

In most modern Ethio-Semitic languages, 
grammatical gender is determined by agree- 
ment categories of the verb, pronoun, and defi- 
nite article. In Tigré, suffixal gender markers 
are found for participles: sg. @: (-V)t, pl. -am 
(masc.)/-dt (fem.) (Raz 1997:448-450). 

The systems of number forms also differ 
in the languages under consideration both in 
degree of paradigm completeness and means of 
expression. 

The number paradigm including dual is rep- 
resented in Classical Arabic, Epigraphic South 
Arabian languages, and Modern South Arabian 
languages. Dual forms are expressed exter- 
nally, e.g. Classical Arabic yawm-dnilyawm- 
ayni; Qatabanian ywm-myw ‘two days’ (Kogan 
and Korotajev 1997:228); Mehri gaj-i seruh, 
Sxauri (Jibbali) gaig-i tro, Sogotri tra ‘aig-i ‘two 
men’; Mehri junit-i tirit, Soqotri tri gunit-i ‘two 
bags’ (Miller 1907:9, 38). Dual forms are also 
accompanied by the numeral ‘two’. 

In modern Arabic dialects, dual forms are 
partially preserved in a specific class of nouns, 
mostly to denote paired body parts or time 
periods: Iraqi rijl-en, Egyptian rigl-én ‘two 
legs’, Iraqi dagigt-én ‘two minutes’, sent-én 
‘two years’ (> pseudodual). 
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Ethio-Semitic languages have a paradigm of 
two > number forms, singular and plural. The 
languages under consideration are characterized 
by two kinds of plural formation: the so-called 
external (or ‘sound’) plural, marked by suffixes, 
and the so-called internal (‘broken’) plural, 
marked by internal vocalic change or by a com- 
bination of external and internal formants. 

Traditionally, the broken plural is consid- 
ered one of the most important features unit- 
ing Arabic with the South Semitic languages. 
This thesis, however, needs qualification. In the 
southern branch of Ethio-Semitic languages, all 
the languages (Amharic and others) have only 
one system of plurals, that of external plural 
forms. Thus, not all South Semitic languages 
participate in the isogloss of the broken plural. 

In all languages concerned, the external plural 
is represented by two endings, which descend 
from Common Semitic and do not constitute 
any distinguishing feature of the South Semitic 
languages. The most common and widely 
distributed ending, in Arabic as well as in 
South Semitic languages, is -(a@)t and its corre- 
sponding variants: in Epigraphic South Semitic 
languages -(V)t; in Ge‘ez, Tigrinya, Tigré -(a)t/- 
(o)tat; in Modern South Arabian languages 
-(V)t/-(V)ta(2); in the southern branch of the 
Ethio-Semitic languages (Amharic and others) 
-occl-(a)él-Ca. More restricted in its functions 
is the external plural marker for masculine 
nouns, adjectives, and participles. In Classical 
Arabic, this marker has the form -an/-in; mod- 
ern Arabic dialects have -in; Epigraphic South 
Arabian languages -(V)n; Soqotri -in/-ibon; and 
Ge‘ez and Tigrinya -an, Tigré -am. 

Broken plurals are a productive way of plu- 
ral formation in Classical Arabic and modern 
Arabic dialects, in Epigraphic South Arabian 
languages, in Modern South Arabian languages, 
and in Ethio-Semitic languages of the northern 
branch (Ge‘ez, Tigrinya, and Tigré; Diakonoff 
1988:63—-66; Ratcliffe 1998:117-149). 

Classical Arabic has the largest number of 
broken plural patterns (more than thirty). 
Many singular nouns can have several patterns 
of plural formation. Modern Arabic dialects 
in general have a more limited number of pat- 
terns, although some new patterns are present 
in certain languages. Most singular nouns have 
one corresponding plural form. 

In South Semitic languages, the number of 
patterns usually does not exceed ten. Compare 
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Classical Arabic faras/furtis ~ ?afrds ~ fursdn, 
modern Arabic dialects (V)frds ~ fursdn, Sabean 
frsPfrs, Geez farasPafras, Tigrinya fardsafrds 
(~ afrus) ‘horse, mare’. 

The multitude of plural patterns with respect 
to one singular pattern in Classical Arabic is 
partially conditioned by pattern variation in 
ancient dialects, later collected and formal- 
ized in the grammar of Classical Arabic. In 
South Semitic languages, such cases are not so 
widespread. Compare Classical Arabic babr/ 
bubur- ~ bibar- ~ ?abhur-, modern Arabic 
dialects: pl. bubur ~ b(i)bar, Sabean bhrlbbr, 
Ge'ez babrPabhart ~ bahrat, Harsisi pl. bebéwr 
‘sea; river’. 

As a general rule, in Arabic as a whole as well 
as in those South Semitic languages which use 
the broken plural, there is a certain correlation 
between particular patterns and the consonan- 
tal-vocalic structure of the singular nominal 
pattern: bi-/triconsonantal structure or quad- 
riconsonantal structure (Ratcliffe 1998:166- 
203), e.g. Classical Arabic kalb/kilab ~ ’aklub, 
all modern Arabic dialects pl. k(V)lab, Modern 
South Arabian languages pl. kel(ob) ~ ha-kwe- 
bet, Ge'ez pl. aklab ~ ?aklabt, also kalab-dt, 
Tigrinya pl. akalabt, Tigré pl. ’aklub ‘dog, wolf’. 
For quadriconsonantal stems (derived and non- 
derived): Arabic (all) masna‘/masani‘ ‘workshop; 
building; palace’; Epigraphic South Arabian 
languages mbfd/mbfdt ‘tower’; Modern South 
Arabian languages manxal/manoxal ‘sieve’; 
Ge‘ez mashaflmasabeft ‘book’; Tigrinya kdn- 
farlkadnafar ~ kdandffar ‘lip’. This feature is 
found with corresponding variations in all the 
languages under consideration. 

In spite of the large number of broken plu- 
ral patterns in Classical Arabic and Modern 
Arabic dialects, a number of isoglosses may be 
established on the basis of the most widespread 
patterns. These isoglosses connect Arabic pat- 
terns with the corresponding major patterns 
of various South Semitic languages (Ratcliffe 
1998:204-213). The most widespread of these 
patterns is *a-qtal, which mostly represents 
an isogloss that covers Arabic (in general), 
Epigraphic South Arabian (where this pattern is 
the most frequent one), and North Ethio-Semitic 
languages, e.g. Arabic Syrian and Yemenite 
dialects tor/atwdar, Sabean twr ~ trP’twr, Geez 
s6rPdswar, Tigrinya sor/aswar, Harsisi tawr/ 
hetwéret (a rare pattern in Modern South 
Arabian) ‘bull’; Arabic sinn/asndn- ~ ’asunn, 
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Ge'ez sannlasnan ~ sandan, Tigrinya sannilasnan 
‘tooth’. 

The qutul pattern forms a narrower isogloss, 
including Arabic (in general), assumed forms 
in Epigraphic South Arabian languages, and 
Modern South Arabian, e.g. Arabic garn/ 
qurun, Mehri qon/garin, Harstsi gon/qaron, 
Jibbali qun/gérun, Soqotri qan/qiribon ‘horn’ 
(Militarev and Kogan 2000:151-152). It may 
be assumed that some patterns found in Harsisi 
correspond etymologically to the Arabic pat- 
tern gatul or gita/; Arabic nimr ~ namir/numur 
~ nimar, Modern Arabic dialects pl. 1(V)mur' 
~ n(V)mar, Harsisi nemr/nemawr ‘tiger, pan- 
ther’; Arabic (Classical and dialects) dabr ~ 
gabr ~ dabridubirlz(V)hurld(V)bur, Harsusi 
dahrldehawwer ‘back’. 

In Arabic Yemenite dialects, interesting plu- 
ral patterns are found for the substantives of 
the structure gatil/gital: tariglturwag ~ tirwag 
‘road, way’; bilad/bilwid ~ belawwid ‘country, 
land’ (Diem 1979:29-30). It is possible that 
these patterns go back to a local substrate 
whose traces are also found in Epigraphic 
South Arabian languages, cf. Sabean pl. ‘rw 
‘wooded land’ (Beeston a.o. 1982:19). The pat- 
tern might be connected with Classical Arabic 
‘arini‘urun ‘wood, forest’; cf. also Sabean pl. 
blwd ‘settlement’ (Beeston a.o. 1982:28). 

A number of peripheral forms serve as evi- 
dence for the existence of certain formants 
(elements) or tendencies common to the Arabic 
periphery and some South Semitic languages. 
One such pattern is a special paradigm of 
masculine and feminine plural forms for the 
adjectives of color and bodily characteristics in 
the Arabic dialects of South Arabia: masc. pl. 
‘ujm-an, fem. pl. ‘ujm ‘dumb, mute’; masc. pl. 
bumr-an, fem. pl. humr ‘red’; etc. (Landberg 
1901:23-24). The suffix -dn is relatively wide- 
spread in Classical Arabic and other Arabic 
dialects; it corresponds to the external suffix 
of the masculine plural of adjectives and parti- 
ciples in Ge‘ez. 

Also worth mentioning are some patterns 
for plural formation in the Arabic dialects and 
some Ethio-Semitic languages that are histori- 
cally in contact with the languages of East and 
Central Africa. 

In the Arabic dialects of Upper Egypt, Sudan, 
Nigeria, and the region of Lake Chad, plu- 
ral forms are found with gemination of the 
third radical, e.g. South Egyptian bnitta (sg. 
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bint ‘girl’), ibrakk (sg. birka ‘pond’); Sudanese 
Arabic usudda (sg. asad ‘lion’); Nigerian Arabic 
dugunne (sg. digin ‘beard; chin’). Some lan- 
guages of the southern branch of Ethio-Semitic 
along with the regular pattern of plural forma- 
tion use reduplication of the last consonant 
accompanied by a vowel, e.g. Amharic wonda- 
mam-ac (< sg. wondam ‘brother’), East Gurage 
alagago (< sg. alaga ‘stranger’), Soddo gurzazd 
(< sg. gurz ‘old man’). 

Thus, a peripheral local isogloss of gemina- 
tion/reduplication encompasses Arabic dialects, 
which are a part of the large broken plural 
isogloss, and part of the Ethio-Semitic lan- 
guages, which as a whole belong to the sound/ 
external plural isogloss. 

Comparing the paradigms of external and 
internal plural forms in general in the lan- 
guages under consideration, it should be noted 
that every language has a similar distribution 
scheme for the forms of the first and second 
types. The scheme is asymmetric for external 
and internal forms, as well as for suffixal forms 
within the external paradigm. The paradigm 
of suffixal forms has the most restricted dis- 
tribution, including masculine, mostly derived, 
nouns denoting persons, and also adjectives 
and participles denoting persons or agreeing 
with masculine person denoting nouns: Arabic 
-unl-in, Soqgotri -(V)n, Ethio-Semitic -dn. The 
external plural -dt/-(V)t paradigm includes not 
only feminine but also masculine nouns, both 
animate and inanimate. As the Ethio-Semitic 
data show, the function of the plural marker 
-at has a tendency to expand and take over the 
functions of other markers. 

Broken plural paradigms overlap with exter- 
nal plural paradigms, i.e., they include names of 
different lexical-grammatical categories, among 
them those that can form plural forms using 
suffixes, e.g. in Arabic: nabiyy-in (Q. 2/61) and, 
in the same sura, ’anbiya@ (Q. 2/91) ‘prophets’. 
Comparative studies of the external/internal 
plural in the Semitic languages show that in 
the languages where both ways of plural for- 
mation coexist, “the internal plural is either 
the obligatory or at least the only produc- 
tive plural for underived, unmarked nouns of 
three or fewer consonants (stem shapes CvC, 
CvCC, CvCvC), while the external plural is 
generally obligatory for productively derived 
nouns such as participles and verbal nouns” 
(Ratcliffe 1998:219-242). In other words, the 
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choice between external and internal plural is 
determined not by the noun’s lexical class but 
rather by the consonant and syllable structure 
of its stem. Still, the person category retains the 
preference for the suffixal form. 

It should be noted, however, that in some 
peripheral Arabic dialects, which coexist with 
languages of a different grammatical type, there 
is a tendency for the external plural paradigm 
to somewhat expand its usage. For example, in 
the Arabic dialect of Bukhara: wazir/wazir-in 
‘minister, vizier’; axu/uxaw ~ uxw-in ‘brother’; 
gamarlqamar-at ‘month; moon’, or: ‘asrdt 
(a)bmar-at ‘ten donkeys’; the Arabic dialect 
of Balkh (Afghanistan): pl. kitab-at-ak ‘your 
books’. 

New loanwords in Modern Standard Arabic 
and in modern Arabic dialects, when their syl- 
lable structure does not fit into the patterns of 
the broken plural, also form their plural forms 
by using the suffix -at. Arabic duktir/dakdtir(a) 
‘physician’ fits in an existing pattern of broken 
plural, but other loanwords use a more univer- 
sal means of plural formation, e.g. lard/lurd-at 
‘lord’, brins/brins-at ‘prince’. The choice of 
internal or external plural for loanwords des- 
ignating inanimate objects is also determined 
by their syllable structure, e.g. taksi/taksi-h-at 
~ taksi-y-at ~ takdsi ‘taxi’, but for a complex 
stem only an external plural is possible, e.g. 
kumbyutarlkumbyuter-dt ‘computer’. 

The asymmetry in the distribution of external 
and internal plural forms is present in all the 
languages where both external and internal 
plural formation is possible; when the ‘exter- 
nal’ plural formation is chosen, there is a ten- 
dency to prefer the Common Semitic formant 
-at, which loses its connection to grammatical 
gender and becomes a universal plural marker. 
At the same time, it should be stressed that, in 
Modern Standard Arabic and modern Arabic 
dialects, the internal plural remains productive 
and is used for all nominal parts of speech with 
appropriate syllable structure. 

Derived names (nouns, adjectives, and parti- 
ciples) are formed in Arabic as well as in South 
Semitic languages by means of Common Semitic 
morphemes and internal derivation models. 
Each language also has its own innovations. It 
is hard to distinguish any common isoglosses in 
the nominal derivation system which are only 
applicable to the languages under consideration 
or groups within them. 
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With all the great variation in forms and 
means of nominal derivation, it is nevertheless 
worth noting that derivation of adjectives and 
verbal nouns has a certain parallelism in Arabic 
(in general) and Sogotri. It should be stressed 
that each of these languages uses its own gram- 
matical means, but these means distinguish in 
both languages a separate lexical-grammatical 
category: adjectives of color and bodily feature, 
e.g. in Arabic: masc. sg. ’armad/fem. sg. ramda 
‘ashy pale’, Soqotri masc. sg. rdbmam/fem. 
sg. rabmim ‘id.’; Arabic masc. sg. ’adrad/fem. sg. 
darda ‘having rotten teeth’; Soqotri masc. sg. 
gimses/fem. sg. gimsis ‘having crooked teeth’. 
For such adjectives Arabic uses a pattern of 
internal word derivation; Sogotri uses redupli- 
cation of the third consonant of the root. 

The systems of numerals, deictics, adverbs, 
and particles (prepositions, conjunctions, and 
modality markers) are also represented in 
the languages under consideration partly by 
Common Semitic stems, partly by innovations 
particular to each language. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish any common or local isoglosses among 
the innovations. One can only speak of a com- 
mon tendency characteristic of all languages 
that lose synthetic means of expressing syntac- 
tic relations between words. Modern Arabic 
dialects as well as all modern South Semitic 
languages exhibit an increase in the functional 
role of pronouns, particles, auxiliary verbs, and 
word order. 

The system of definiteness/indefiniteness mark- 
ing is most fully represented in Classical Arabic 
and in Epigraphic South Arabian languages. 
In these languages, three states of a noun are 
distinguished, each of them having its own 
marker: indefinite (or absolute) state, deter- 
minate (or definite) state, and construct state. 
The construct state in Classical Arabic and 
Epigraphic languages has a Common Semitic 
way of expression: positional — head+modifier, 
in which the head occurs without the postposi- 
tional state marker, while in Classical Arabic, 
the modifier is put in the Genitive case. 

Modern Arabic dialects in general also retain 
the system of the three states, but the absence of 
case endings makes the role of the word order 
more important in the dialects. Apart from this, 
in most dialects new analytical ways of express- 
ing genitive relations have developed by means 
of special genitive markers, e.g. Iraqi Arabic 
sayyarat il-hbukume or sayydra malt il-bukume 
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‘the government car’; Syrian Arabic il~alam 
taba‘ il-walad ‘the boy’s pencil’ (> analytical 
genitive). 

While retaining a common system of three 
states, Arabic (Classical) and Epigraphic South 
Arabian languages use different markers of 
definiteness/indefiniteness: Classical Arabic and 
modern Arabic dialects are characterized by 
a system in which the article (V)/- is the prep- 
ositional marker of definiteness, while the 
marker of indefiniteness is in Classical Arabic 
the postpositional -z, and in the dialects O. 
In Epigraphic South Arabian languages, both 
markers (definiteness — -n, indefiniteness — -7) 
are postpositional. 

In Modern South Arabian languages (Mehri, 
Harsiusi, Jibbali), traces of a definite article in 
preposition to a name are found. 

Modern Ethio-Semitic languages develop their 
own systems of definiteness markers. In the 
southern branch of Ethio-Semitic (Amharic, 
Harari, East Gurage, and others), the new sys- 
tem of definiteness markers is developed on the 
basis of deictic elements. The definiteness mark- 
ers are postpositional; they carry an additional 
function of distinguishing grammatical gender. 

Syntactic systems in the languages under con- 
sideration are determined both by their gram- 
matical structure and by possible substrate influ- 
ences. In general we can only mention the most 
basic isoglosses for word order in a verb-centric 
statement: in Classical Arabic and Epigraphic 
South Arabian languages, the basic word order 
is VSO. In Geez, possible variations are VSO, 
SVO, SOV. Modern Ethio-Semitic languages 
have the basic SOV word order. 

Agreement for adjectives, pronouns, and 
verbs in gender and number is preserved in 
Classical Arabic, Epigraphic languages, and 
Modern South Arabian languages and in mod- 
ern Arabic dialects. In modern Ethio-Semitic 
languages, especially in their southern branch, 
agreement is limited to verbs and pronouns. 


4. VOCABULARY/LEXICON 


The lexicon of Arabic and the South Semitic 
languages presents a complicated picture. The 
basic vocabulary (the basic root inventory) in 
all these languages goes back to the Common 
Semitic vocabulary. 

Naturally, some lexical areal isoglosses unite 
Classical Arabic and Arabic dialects with the 
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South Semitic languages of Arabia and Ethiopia. 
In most cases, such isoglosses are evidence of 
the common cultural history of the speakers of 
these languages. 

Part of the areal Arabic/South Semitic com- 
mon vocabulary consists of terms and names 
related to the most ancient traditional eco- 
nomic activities of the South Arabian popula- 
tion. Agricultural terminology belongs to this 
group of lexical isoglosses: names of agricul- 
tural activities, seasons, types of irrigation sys- 
tems, relief features, and weather, e.g. Classical 
Arabic jirbat, Yemenite girba ‘plowed or sown 
field’, Sabean grb ‘to lay out fields in ter- 
races’, Harari gdrab ‘section’, gdrdban gardab 
‘system of division of farmland’; or Yemenite, 
Himyaritic sirab/sardb ‘harvest, harvest sea- 
son’, srb ‘to harvest a crop by cutting’, Sabean 
srb ‘harvest, harvest season’, Mehri sdyrab ‘late 
autumn’, Ge‘ez srb ‘to cut, to hew trees’, Gafat 
srb ‘to prune trees’. 

Another areal isogloss is formed by terms 
for building and construction, known since 
the earliest period of South Arabian civiliza- 
tion, e.g. Classical Arabic < Yemenite bisn ~ 
husn ‘protected place, fortress’, Sabean bsn 
‘to take under protection’, Jibbali obdsun ‘to 
build, to fortify’, besn ‘castle’, Soqotri boson, 
Geez hasn ‘fortress, castle’; Classical Arabic 
hajar (< Southern Arabia) ‘town’, Himyaritic, 
Sabean hgrlhgrt ‘town, populated locality’, 
Geez, Tigrinya hdgdr, Amharic agar, Gafat 
agara ‘populated locality, land, district; town’ 
(Belova 1988:30-31). 

The verb hil ‘to be, exist’ unites Yemenite 
dialects and Himyaritic with the Ethio-Semitic 
languages. Modern Yemenite dialects preserve 
a relic of this verb as a fixed form halla. This 
verb is used in a restricted set of contexts 
of ‘presence/absence’, e.g. halla u mahallus 
mabammad? ‘is Muhammad here or not?’, or 
in a Himyaritic utterance cited by al-Hamdani: 
dw hl qyP = laysa bi-malikin ‘is not a king’ 
(Iki I, 352-353). In Ethio-Semitic languages, 
the corresponding words are: Ge‘ez hallawal/ 
hallo, Tigrinya ’allo, Tigré halla, Amharic alld, 
Argobba halla, Harari bal, Gurage ala ‘to be, to 
exist, to be available’ (Belova 1996:69-70). 

The use of lexical data to establish genetic 
relationships between Arabic and other Semitic 
languages developed only recently. At present, 
a glottochronological method is developed for 
genetic classification of Semitic languages. The 
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method is based on Swadesh’s lexicostatistics, 
which uses the so-called 1o0-word list of basic 
lexicon. This method was modified by Sergei 
Starostin and applied by Alexander Militarev to 
establish an absolute chronology of divergence 
for Semitic languages. According to Militarev’s 
calculation of the degree of preservation of 
the basic vocabulary in the Semitic languages 
known to us, the genetic relationships among 
the languages involved here are as follows. The 
first division of Proto-Semitic into two large 
branches of North Semitic and South Semitic 
languages took place in the second half of the 
5th millennium B.C.E. South Semitic is the 
ancestor of the Modern South Arabian lan- 
guages, which diverge into separate languages 
known to us in the period between the middle 
of the rst millennium B.C.E. and the middle 
of the rst millennium C.E. The ancestors of 
Ethio-Semitic and Arabic diverge much later 
(beginning of the 3rd millennium B.C.E.), split- 
ting off the common Northwest Semitic branch. 
In its turn, the division of Proto-Ethio-Semitic, 
giving North Ethiopian and South Ethiopian 
branches, occurs in the first half of the 1st 
millennium B.C.E. Epigraphic South Arabian 
is not present in this scheme, since it does not 
have a whole list of basic words, necessary 
for the method to apply (Militarev and Kogan 
2000:XXxXix—xlii). 

The scheme of genetic relationships between 
Arabic and the South Semitic languages built 
on the basis of vocabulary differs considerably 
from the classification of Semitic languages 
based on shared morphological innovations. 
In this second classification, Arabic remains 
in the central position within West Semitic/ 
Central Semitic, but forms an opposition to 
the Northwest Semitic (Ugaritic, Canaanite, 
Aramaic). The classification of South Semitic 
includes the Eastern group (Modern South 
Arabian) and the Western Group (Epigraphic 
South Arabian and Ethiopian Semitic; Faber 
1997:5-13). 

The glottochronological classification estab- 
lishes temporal parameters of the genetic rela- 
tionships among languages, while the morpho- 
logical classification and the system of isoglosses 
reflects to a greater degree their geographical 
parameters and their historical contacts. 

The problem of genetic proximity of Semitic 
languages is connected in a natural way to the 
problem of their geographical origin and the 
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problem of the movements of their speakers in 
time and space. 

Considering the fact that the ancestors of 
the Ethio-Semitic languages have moved to 
East Africa from the territory of South Arabia, 
South Arabia may be assumed to have been 
the center and origin of all common South 
Semitic isoglosses. Spreading north along the 
Arabian Peninsula, the common isoglosses also 
encompass part of the Arabic dialects. From 
the historical point of view, Arabic should 
not be viewed as homogeneous; not only does 
Classical Arabic retain archaic features of 
phonetics and grammar, but so-called Neo- 
Arabic is also represented by dialects with vary- 
ing degrees of innovation and archaic features. 
It should be enough to mention the causative- 
factitive stem in the peripheral Hassaniyya 
dialect of Mauritania with the prefix sa-: sa- 
khalli-sa-khal (participle mu-sa-khal) ‘to make 
black’ (< akhal ‘black’), sa-gbal ‘to go south’ 
(cf. Arabic ’a-Sraq-a ‘to go east’), etc. The pre- 
fix is found with this function in a number of 
Epigraphic South Arabian languages (Minean, 
Qatabanian): s-‘rb/y-s-‘rb ‘to offer’. The same 
prefix remains as a relic in some verbal stems 
of Arabic: sajar-a ‘he filled the jar’ (cf. jar- 
rat- ‘jar, vessel’); sadam-a ‘he plugged, corked 
up’ (cf. d-m-m ‘to plug, to cork up’). The 
features of the dialects of central and western 
Yemen are so peculiar that it is hard to decide 
whether they reflect South Arabian substrate 
(Diem 1979:12-80) or are remains of ancient 
South Arabian languages (such as Himyaritic), 
on which a later Arabic superstratum has been 
imposed. 

Another approach to lexical data for the pur- 
pose of determining the place of Arabic among 
the Semitic languages has been attempted in a 
comparative lexical study of Qur’anic Arabic. 
A comparison between the lexical corpus of 
the Quran and the vocabulary of known Old 
Semitic languages (Akkadian, Ugaritic, Phoenic- 
ian, Ancient Hebrew, Aramaic, Syrian) and 
South Semitic languages (Ge‘ez and Epigraphic 
South Arabian) has established that Qur’anic 
Arabic shares cognates with Northwest Semitic 
(40.44%) and with South Semitic (30.26%) 
(Zammit 2002:526-563, 586-587). Note, how- 
ever, that lexical material of only two South 
Semitic languages was taken into account and 
that the known vocabulary of Epigraphic South 
Arabian languages is limited. Further studies 
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in the area of comparative Semitic lexicology 
on the basis of established written texts could 
also contribute to the solution of the problem 
of relations between Arabic and other Semitic 
languages. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The following common isoglosses have been 
established: the isogloss of ‘f-languages’, which 
unites Arabic in general and all the South 
Semitic languages, in contrast to all the other 
Semitic languages; the isogloss of the first root 
consonant w-, which corresponds to the first 
root consonant y- in the other Semitic lan- 
guages; and the isogloss of the derived verbal 
stem with the long vowel d after the first 
consonant of the stem, which is unique to the 
languages being considered here. 

The other isoglosses are not shared by all 
the languages involved. The most ‘prominent’ 
isogloss of the broken plural does not encom- 
pass the Ethio-Semitic languages of the South 
branch. The isogloss of k-perfect, present in all 
the South Semitic languages, encompasses only 
a limited group of Yemenite dialects. The iso- 
gloss of the suffixed pronoun of the 2nd person 
singular feminine -(V)c/-(V)§ unites the Arabic 
dialects of East Arabia and eastern Yemen with 
the Modern South Arabian languages and with 
the southern branch of Ethio-Semitic languages. 
A variant of this isogloss is the conjugated form 
of the 2nd person feminine singular -(V)¢/-(V)§ 
in the languages with k-perfect, but this isogloss 
does not spread over Epigraphic South Arabian 
languages and North Ethio-Semitic. 

The distribution of the other local phonetic 
and morphological isoglosses discussed earlier 
in the text seems to be even narrower. 

Most local isoglosses intersect but do not 
coincide completely. With respect to the Arabic 
language continuum, it is worth mentioning 
that a cluster of general basic local isoglosses 
is concentrated only in a limited group of 
Yemenite dialects. This cluster unites them with 
Modern South Arabian languages and with the 
northern branch of the Ethio-Semitic languages. 
Classical Arabic has more features distinguish- 
ing it from the South Semitic languages. This is 
why Zaborski says, contrasting this to a vast 
and widely divergent dialect continuum, “The 
Arabic dialect group has an intermediate posi- 
tion between North West Semitic and South 
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Arabian” (1991:365). Indeed, irrespective of 
one’s classificatory principles, Arabic in general 
occupies a central position among the other 
Semitic languages. 
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ANNA Gr. BELOvA (Moscow) 


Specificity 


1. SPECIFICITY IN LINGUISTIC 
THEORY 


Specificity has been used by linguists in several 
theoretical traditions to describe a property of 
noun phrase interpretation. It is most often used 
in describing the interpretation of indefinite 
noun phrases, which is the focus of this entry. 

The term has been used inconsistently and 
with little precision to describe a number of 
related but logically distinct notions. An exten- 
sive literature in the generative-compositional 
semantic tradition is devoted to unpacking 
these different notions, using a variety of for- 
mal devices and debating whether specificity 
is a matter of truth-conditional semantic or 
pragmatic inference (for references and useful 
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overview, see Farkas 2002; von Heusinger 2002; 
Schwarzschild 2002). 

Farkas (2002) identifies three separate kinds 
of specificity discussed in the literature: parti- 
tive specificity, scopal specificity, and epistemic 
specificity. 

Partitive specificity describes a noun phrase 
interpreted as a subset or part of a set refer- 
ent presupposed in a discourse (En¢ 1991). 
For example, the sentence *abbabtu kulla tilka 
I-kutubi ‘I liked all of those books’ refers to a 
particular set of books. The continuation wa- 
Iakin istaraytu itnayni (min-ha) faqat ‘but I 
bought only two (of them)’ refers back to this 
set (either implicitly or with min-hd ‘of them’) 
and introduces two of these books that the 
speaker bought. Accordingly, itnayni (min-ha) 
is partitively specific. 

A scopally specific noun phrase does not 
have its interpretation restricted by any other 
superordinate scope-taking operator, and it is 
often referred to as taking ‘widest’ scope or as 
‘scopeless’ (Fodor and Sag 1982). For example, 
’adunnu ?anna uxti turidu ?an tatazawwaja 
bi-jundiyyin ‘I think my sister wants to marry 
a soldier’ can be understood either as a descrip- 
tion of the speaker’s beliefs about the kind 
of person his sister wants to marry, without 
commitment either to the truth of his belief 
or to the existence of a soldier she likes, or as 
an assertion that he has a particular soldier in 
mind whom he believes that his sister wants to 
marry. On this second reading, the interpreta- 
tion of jundi is restricted by neither ’adunnu 
nor turidu, and so takes wide scope with regard 
to both. 

An epistemically specific noun phrase ex- 
presses a speaker’s commitment to the existence 
of an appropriate referent (Lumsden 1988; 
Lambrecht 1994; Farkas 2002; von Heusinger 
2002; Schwarzschild 2002; see also Giv6n’s 
1979 term ‘referentiality’). In English, epistemic 
specificity is expressed by the adjectives certain 
or particular or, in more colloquial registers, 
the ‘indefinite’ use of this (Prince 1981). The 
Levantine dialects of Arabic have an analogous 
indefinite use of the demonstrative prefix hal- 
‘this’ (cf. Blau 1960:20), found frequently in 
storytelling, jokes, and so on (see below for 
examples). 

Two more kinds of specificity can be adduced 
from the literature: descriptive specificity (cor- 
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responding to some definitions of Arabic taxsis; 
see Brustad 2000:21-31); and quantificational 
specificity (corresponding to Arabic tafrid 
‘individuation’). 

A descriptively specific indefinite noun phrase 
has some degree of restrictive modification: a 
more richly modified noun is more restricted in 
its potential reference than a less modified noun 
(Wright 1898:II, 198, 260-263; Mohammad 
2000:111). For example, rajulun tawilun wa- 
jamilu |-wajhi ‘a tall man with a handsome 
face’ is more specific than rajulun tawilun ‘a 
tall man’ because it describes a more narrowly 
defined subset of the set of men. 

Quantificational specificity is the degree to 
which a noun phrase describes a discrete quan- 
tity rather than an undifferentiated mass. A 
singular noun phrase such as ‘arabi ‘an Arab’ 
is more quantificationally specific than the pau- 
cal plural ‘arabiyytina ‘some Arabs’, which, in 
turn, has more quantificational specificity than 
the mass term ‘arab ‘Arabs’. 

The different notions of specificity frequently 
overlap but do not entail each other. For 
example, sayydratan lawnuba ’abmaru zahiyun 
wa-maftubatan min al-fawq ‘a bright red con- 
vertible’ in (1a) (Doron and Haycock 1999) is 
more heavily modified than sayydratan ra’aytu- 
ha ’amsi in (tb) and is therefore more descrip- 
tively specific. 


(za) *uridu -an -aStariya 
want.Is Compl buy.1s 
sayyarat-an — lawn-u-ha 
car.fs-Acc color.ms-Nom-cl3 fs 
’abmar-u zahiy-un 
red.ms-Nom__bright.ms-Nom 
wa-maftubat-an min  al-fawq 
and-open.fs-Acc from __ the-above 


‘I want to buy a bright red convertible’ 


(ab) *uridu -an -aStariya 
want.1s Compl _ buy.1s 
sayydrat-an r@aytu-ha -amsi 
car.fs-Acc saw.ts-cl3fs yesterday 


‘T want to buy a car that I saw yesterday’ 


However, (1a) can be used by a speaker who 
has no actual car in mind and who is only 
describing his or her ideal car, in which case 
it has low epistemic and scopal specificity. In 
contrast, sayydratan raaytu-ha ?amsi ‘a car | 
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saw yesterday’ in (rb) has high epistemic speci- 
ficity because the speaker saying it asserts the 
existence of a particular car. 


2. SPECIFICITY IN NOMINAL 
CLAUSES 


It is often claimed that only a definite noun 
phrase can be used as the mubtada’ (> ibtida’) in 
a > nominal clause and that indefinites cannot 
be, unless they have generic reference, are pro- 
nounced with emphatic intonation, are modi- 
fied, or are conjoined with a modified noun 
(Wright 1898:II, 260-264; Cantarino 1975:31; 
Bakir 1980:62-63; Brustad 2000:21-31, 3325 
Mohammad 2000:111~-141; Holes 2004:252). 

However, in both Standard Arabic and the 
dialects, noun phrases meeting none of these cri- 
teria undergo ibtida’, particularly at the begin- 
ning of jokes or narratives, as in (3) and (4). 


(3) Standard Arabic (Khan 1988:33) 


’asad-un marrat-an 
lion.ms-Nom time.fs-Acc 
iStadda ‘alay-hi 
weighed.3 ms upon-cl3ms 
harr-u §-Sams 
heat.ms-Nom the-sun 


‘a [certain] lion, once the heat of the sun 
weighed upon him’ 


(4) Bir Zeit Palestinian Arabic (Schmidt and 
Kahle 1930:§4) 


hattab b-irtib éill 
woodcutter.ms Ind-go.3ms every 
yom ‘a-I-hig 

day to-the-forest 

b-ijib-l-e himil — hatab 
Ind-bring.3ms-tocl3ms load wood 


‘A [certain] woodcutter, he would go every 
day to the forest and get himself a load of 
wood’ 


It is not clear that any one kind of specificity is 
uniquely associated with ibtida’. For example, 
a mubtada can have generic reference and 
hence low quantificational specificity, while the 
mubtada’ in each of (3) and (4) is unmodified 
and hence descriptively nonspecific, although it 
is specific epistemically. 

Rather, following Khan (1988), ibtida may 
be a strategy for marking topichood (Grimes 
1975; Li and Thompson 1976, among others; 
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see also Belyayeva 1996). Different kinds of 
specificity may be used to reinforce topic-hood, 
but none of them is necessary for doing so. 


3. SPECIFICITY AND NOUN 
MODIFICATION 


Many dialects allow modification of indefinites 
with ‘definite’ relative clauses to increase their 
specificity, an apparent exception to a well- 
known rule that indefinite nouns are modi- 
fied only by ‘indefinite’ modifiers (see Brustad 
2000:91-99). Examples have been noted in 
Egyptian (Mitchell 1956), Palestinian (Schmidt 
and Kahle 1918, 1930; Blau 1960; Belyayeva 
1996), Moroccan (Harrell 1962), and Syrian 
Arabic (Cowell 1964), and in various Gulf 
Arabic dialects (Holes 1990). 

For example, walad ‘boy’ in (5) is modi- 
fied by the definite relative clause illi ibn ‘arts 
katal abu ‘whose father Ibn Arus had killed’ 
and introduces a new character into a narra- 
tive. Accordingly, the use of the definite rela- 
tive clause increases the epistemic specificity of 
walad: 


(5) baki hana walad 
be.Part.Act.ms here child 
illi ibn “arts katal 
Rel son Arus kill.Perf.3ms 
abu 


father-cl3ms 
‘There was a child here whose father 
Ibn Arus had killed’ (Schmidt and Kahle 


1930:§34) 


In Syrian Arabic, the verbal mood of a relative 
clause can reinforce the degree of epistemic 
specificity with which a noun phrase is inter- 
preted. Cowell (1964:356-357), for instance, 
provides the pair of sentences in (6), which con- 
trast in terms of the epistemic specificity with 
which wabhdi ‘[female] person’ is interpreted. 


(6a) ‘andi wabdi  bta‘ref -anglizi 
at-clrs one.fs Ind-know.3fs English 
‘I have someone who speaks English’ 


(6b) badd-i wahdi ta‘ref 
want-1s __ one.fs know.3fs 
tabki-l-ha Swayyet -anglizi 
speak.3fs-to-cl3fs little English 


‘I want someone who can speak a little 
English’ 
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In (6a), the relative clause bta‘ref ’anglizi ‘who 
can speak English’ contains a verb marked in 
the indicative mood. Based on the gloss, wahdi 
is epistemically specific because the sentence 
expresses the speaker’s knowledge of a particu- 
lar person. In contrast, the subjunctive relative 
clause ta‘ref tabki-l-ha Swayyet ’anglizi ‘who 
can speak a little English’ in (6b) reinforces 
that the speaker does not have a particular per- 
son in mind, and hence wabdi is epistemically 
nonspecific. 


4. SPECIFICITY AND FUNCTIONAL 
MORPHOLOGY 


In several dialects, such as the > Najdi Bedouin 
dialects of Saudi Arabia (Abboud 1964; Ingham 
1994; > noun phrase), vestigial > tanwin is 
used to mark indefinite nouns as specific. For 
example, Ingham (1994:47) contrasts the bare 
stem bét ‘house’, with bét-in ‘a [particular] 
house’ marked with the -iz suffix and glossed 
to indicate higher epistemic specificity. 

In several dialects, indefinite articles (> 
article, indefinite) are used to express vari- 
ous kinds of specificity (Brustad 2000:26-27), 
including cognates of Si ‘some’ in Syrian (7a) 
and Moroccan (7b), and fadd (7c) in various 
varieties of Iraqi Arabic (Erwin 1969:3 5 5-358; 
Jastrow 1990): 


(7a) staret °s-sayyara mn 
bought.2s — the-car from 
*l-wakil walla man St Sax?s? 


the-dealer or from some person 
‘Did you buy the car from the dealer or 
from some person?’ (Cowell 1964:470) 


(7b) w-dna ‘andi Si nds difan 
and-I at-clrs some people guests 
‘I had some people as guests’ (Brustad 
2000:27) 

(7c) ez-zawaj malna, ida weéhad 
the-marriage Poss-clis if one 
kar-rad fad bant, nahne 
want.3ms some _ girl we 
‘add-na ma kan ak-u 
custom-clrp not was _ that-cl3ms 
yamsi ma‘a, yafi, 
walk.3ms — with-cl3fs = come.3ms 
yamsi, la 
go.3ms no 
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‘Our marriage, if someone wanted some 
girl, our custom was not that he would go 
out with her, [and that he would] come 
[and] go, no’ (Jastrow 1990:166-167) 


As noted above, in Levantine Arabic the demon- 
strative hal- ‘this’ (Blau 1960:20) has an ‘indefi- 
nite’ use paralleling the ‘indefinite’ use of this 
in vernacular English (Prince 1981). In (8), 
a fragment of naturally occurring discourse 
from Levantine Arabic, hal-wahad ‘this one’ is 
indefinite because it is used to introduce a novel 
discourse referent. 


bi-su bi-tfakkir halla’? 
in-what Ind-think.2fs now 
‘What are you thinking about now?’ 


(8) Q: 


A: b-astanna  bi-hal-wahad — u-mis 
Ind-wait.1s in-this-one.ms and-not 
radi ybayyin 
ready.ms appear.3ms 


‘'m waiting for this person and [he] has 
not agreed to show up’ 
(www.mahjoob.com/ar/forums/printthread 


-php?t=154453&page=40o&pp=25) 


5. SPECIFICITY AND AGREEMENT 
MARKING 


In several dialects, existential or > locative 
sentences (Arabic jumal darfiyya ‘locative sen- 
tences’; > maful fthi) alternate between ‘full’ 
agreement marking on the verb and ‘reduced’ 
or ‘neutralized’ 3rd person masculine singular 
agreement (Cowell 1964; Belnap 1991; Hoyt 
2000, 2002). 

In some rural dialects of Palestinian Arabic, 
speakers have subtle preferences for full or 
neutralized agreement, depending on the form 
of the postverbal subject or ‘pivot’ (see Halila 
1992:353 and Hoyt 2002:125-126 for similar 
phenomena in Tunisian Arabic). With richly 
modified pivots, there is a slight preference 
(indicated with ‘!!’) for full agreement: 


(9) baki /'Nbakye hanak 
be.Part.Act.ms/be.Part.Act.fs there 


bayye  bidd-ha tocil frax 
snake.fs want-cl3fs eat.Imperf.3fs chicks 
it-ter 

the-bird 


‘There was a snake there [that] wanted to 
eat the bird’s eggs’ (Hoyt 2002) 
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If the pivot is premodified by a numeral, a slight 
preference for neutralized agreement emerges: 


(10) bakyin/!!baki fi. dar 
be.Part.Act.mp/be.Part.Act.ms in house 
abii-ha sabi’ taman _ bharrdatin 
father-cl3fs seven eight plowmen 
‘In her father’s household were seven or 
eight plowmen’ (Hoyt 2002) 


A pivot prefixed with indefinite hal- is also 
associated with a slight preference for neutral- 
ized agreement, as in (11). 


tibt 
under 


mnazzale 
inlaid.fs 


(11) Canat /!!can 
be.Perf.3ms/be.Perf.3 fs 

hat-tabanje 

this-pistol.fs 


ser-e 
belt-cl3ms 
bi-l-fidde 
with-the-silver 

‘Under his belt was a pistol inlaid with 
silver’ (Hoyt 2002:115) 


The preference for full agreement may not cor- 
respond directly to any one notion of specificity, 
but rather to topicality in Khan’s (1988) sense. 
However, indefinite hal- and rich restrictive 
modification increase the epistemic and descrip- 
tive specificity of tabanje ‘pistol’, signaling to 
a listener that it is a topic. The preference for 
neutralized agreement with a prenominal num- 
ber may decrease a pivot’s potential topicality 
by reducing its quantificational specificity, as it 
focuses on the quantity of an unindividuated 
group rather than on the properties of the indi- 
vidual or individuals that make up the group. 
This may correlate with the preference for neu- 
tralized agreement. 

A particularly interesting contrast is between 
the preference for the full agreement in (9) and 
neutralized agreement in (11). The noun phrase 
hat-tabanje mnazzale bi-I-fidde is descriptively, 
epistemically, and quantificationally specific 
and introduces a discourse topic. Accordingly, 
we would expect to find a preference for full 
agreement. It may be that the epistemic specific- 
ity contributed by hal- is sufficient to reinforce 
the topicality of the noun phrase, while neutral- 
ized agreement distinguishes the indefinite use 
of hal- from its definite-deictic use. 
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Specifier > X-Bar Syntax 


Speech Accommodation 


What kind of language do speakers of Arabic 
from geographically remote parts of the Arab 
world use when they meet? Which language 
do Moroccans use, for instance, when commu- 
nicating with Egyptians, and why? These are 
commonly asked questions posed by non-Ara- 
bic speakers upon realizing how linguistically 
diverse the varieties of Arabic (or ‘dialects’) are. 
With the tremendous amount of linguistic vari- 
ation not only across borders in the Arab world 
but also within the boundaries of the same 
country, questions similar to the following also 
arise: What would a young urban Tunisian 
female (typically a code-switcher in Arabic and 
French, with a high school education as a 
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minimum) use to ask directions from an older 
Tunisian male construction worker (typically a 
speaker of rural Tunisian Arabic with minimal 
education and possibly no bilingual education)? 
Which element in the context of the interaction 
would most determine her linguistic choices 
here? Will the interaction succeed if the speaker 
approaches her interlocutor in her gender-, 
class-, and urban-marked Arabic-French code- 
switching? Or will she perhaps make some 
other choices, drawing on her linguistic reper- 
toire and assessment of the situation? What will 
motivate her linguistic choices? 

Communication Accommodation Theory 
(originally known as Speech Accommodation 
Theory) offers a particularly useful and com- 
prehensive framework for understanding some 
of the social-psychological factors motivating 
speakers to make particular linguistic choices in 
particular interactions. Communication Accom- 
modation Theory (CAT) argues that speakers 
modify their language in relation to the lan- 
guage of their addresses and their perception 
of their own and the latter’s social identity. It 
is particularly relevant to comprehending com- 
munication in Arabic, a language rich in geo- 
graphically, economically, and socially based 
varieties (or ‘dialects’). An increase in opportu- 
nities for linguistic contact among Arabic vari- 
eties, both real and virtual through television 
and the Internet, has been witnessed especially 
during the last few decades. Opportunities for 
linguistic accommodation consequently became 
more pressing for Arabic speakers, possibly 
fueling some of the hybrid linguistic forms 
and the linguistic shifts observed in progress 
today. Applying Communication Accommoda- 
tion Theory to the study of languages and vari- 
eties in contact might allow prediction of the 
direction that variation and change as well as 
language attrition and death (— language loss) 
might take in a given community. 

The term ‘Speech Accommodation Theory’ 
(SAT) was first introduced by Giles (1973) in 
a study in which he noticed that interviewees 
adjusted their accents in order to sound more 
like their interviewers. Speech Accommodation 
Theory thus emerged to account for the social- 
psychological motives and effects underlying 
speakers’ modification of their language in rela- 
tion to the language of their interlocutors. 
Beebe and Giles point out that Speech Accom- 
modation Theory was “devised to explain some 
of the motivations underlying certain shifts in 
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people’s speech styles during social encounters, 
and some of the social consequences arising 
from them. More specifically, it originated in 
order to elucidate the cognitive and affective 
processes underlying speech convergence and 
divergence” (1984:7). The designation ‘Speech 
Accommodation Theory’ was later changed and 
expanded to ‘Communication Accommodation 
Theory’ (CAT; Giles a.o. 1987), when it became 
clear that accommodation affected forms of 
communication other than speech, such as 
utterance length, pauses, or facial expressions. 
It also became clear that accommodation was 
a prevalent and integral feature of communica- 
tion. “Each one of us will have experienced 
‘accommodating’ verbally and non-verbally to 
others, in the general sense of adjusting our 
communication actions relative to those of our 
conversation partners, and been aware of oth- 
ers accommodating (or failing to accommodate) 
to us” (Giles and Coupland 1991:60). Accom- 
modation may manifest itself in a multitude of 
forms; speaking louder to foreigners or to the 
blind, code-switching into another language 
or variety, and ‘baby talking’ to older people 
represent some of the illustrations of this phe- 
nomenon (Giles a.o. 1987). Although this phe- 
nomenon was noted prior to Giles (1973), it 
is with the development of Communication 
Accommodation Theory that a more complex 
framework emerged to account for some of the 
intricacies in communication. Before surveying 
the applications of accommodation to the study 
of Arabic, a few relevant constituents of this 
theory are delineated below. 

According to Communication Accommoda- 
tion Theory, accommodation can be conver- 
gent or divergent. Convergent accommodation 
is defined as “a strategy whereby individuals 
adapt to each other’s communicative behaviors 
in terms of a wide range of linguistic-prosodic- 
nonverbal features including speech rate, pausal 
phenomena and utterance length, phonologi- 
cal variants, smiling, gaze, and so on” (Giles 
a.o. 1991:7). Because it reduces linguistic dis- 
similarities between individuals, this behavior 
“can lead persons to attribute to the converger 
the traits of friendliness, warmth, and so on” 
(Giles a.o. 1987:15). More specifically, Giles 
a.o. explain that “during interaction individu- 
als are motivated to adjust (or accommodate) 
their speech styles as a strategy for gaining one 
or more of the following goals: evoking listen- 
ers’ social approval, attaining communicational 
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efficiency between interactants, and maintain- 
ing positive social identities. In addition, it is 
the individual’s perception of the other’s speech 
that will determine his or her evaluative and 
communicative responses” (1987:14-I5). 

Furthermore, convergence has been con- 
sidered a “reflection (often unconscious) of 
a speaker’s or group’s need for social inte- 
gration or identification with another” (Giles 
a.o. 1987:16), except when the convergence is 
meant to mock the speech style of that inter- 
locutor (Giles a.o. 1987:17). 

Power is also an integral variable in deter- 
mining the degree of convergence exhibited 
by an individual or a group. Hence, a subor- 
dinate individual or group will converge more 
toward the language of the dominant party 
than vice versa. Wolfram’s (1973) work cited 
in Giles a.o. (1987:22), for example, reports 
that because blacks in New York City have 
more power and prestige than Puerto Ricans, 
the latter adopt the dialect of the former more 
than vice versa. However, when friction exists 
at the intergroup level, i.e., when, according 
to Communication Accommodation Theory, 
a situation is described as high in intergroup 
and low in interindividual terms, speakers may 
highlight their identity by accentuating their 
‘ingroup’ (us) language patterns to distinguish 
themselves from the ‘outgroup’ (them). 

Divergent accommodation and maintenance, 
on the other hand, involve accentuating differ- 
ences between speakers and their interlocutors’ 
speech styles or speakers maintaining their own 
speech styles respectively. Both strategies can 
be evaluated negatively by recipients if they 
are perceived as dissociative, but favorably 
if the encounter is interpreted in intergroup 
terms (Beebe and Giles 1984:8-9). For instance, 
Bourhis and Giles (1977) show how a group of 
Welsh students assert their Welsh identity in 
the presence of an Englishman who questions 
the vitality of the Welsh language, by broaden- 
ing their Welsh accent while speaking English, 
by code-switching, or by shifting completely to 
Welsh. By shifting to Welsh (even if it is merely 
by conjugating a Welsh verb as one student 
does), this group announces its divergence from 
the Englishman and affirms its Welsh ingroup 
membership. 

Both convergence and divergence can be 
upward or downward. Hence, one can adjust 
one’s style to a variety that is higher or lower 
than one’s own in terms of status. 
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Another relevant manifestation of accommo- 
dation is stereotypical convergence: the process 
by which speakers will converge toward the 
speech style they believe their interlocutors to 
possess. Bell (1982), for instance, shows how 
broadcasters in New Zealand phonologically 
adjust their reading of the same news to the 
different types of audiences they believe are 
listening. Also, in their research on speakers 
of different status, Thakerar a.o. (1982:236) 
found that a lower-status speaker and a higher- 
status speaker both adopted the speech ste- 
reotype associated with their partner. Their 
conclusion was that although they diverged 
linguistically from each other, these speakers 
might not only have converged psychologically 
toward their partners, they might also “have 
been attempting to converge linguistically to 
what they believed the speech of the other to 
be” (Thakerar a.o. 1982:235). This is con- 
firmed by Giles a.o.: “In face-to-face interac- 
tions where individuals act as group members, 
it has been found that people communicatively 
accommodate to group stereotypes” (1987:63). 
A well-intentioned manifestation of this type of 
accommodation that may be perceived as dis- 
criminatory is the language able-bodied people 
use with the disabled or the visually impaired 
(as reported by Markova in 1990 and Klemz 
in 1977, respectively, mentioned in Giles and 
Coupland 1991). 

Despite its apparently harmless manifesta- 
tions, accommodation has been found to reflect 
existing power relations and sociopolitical rela- 
tions in interpersonal and intergroup encoun- 
ters across age, gender, class, and ethnic lines 
(see, for instance, Coupland a.o. 1991; Genesee 
and Bourhis 1982; Giles a.o. 1991; Giles and 
Coupland 1991; Gudykunst 1988). The few 
studies to date that investigate accommodation 
among speakers of Arabic confirm that Arabic 
is no exception. 

Because of the vast geographical expanse 
occupied by the Arab world and the historical 
and political changes that it has witnessed, it 
is not surprising that Arabic possesses such a 
great number of spoken varieties or dialects 
in addition to the different forms of Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic and Classical Arabic. 
In addition to the four generally recognized 
major regional varieties of Arabic (Egyptian, 
Levantine, Gulf/lraqi Arabic, and Arabic of 
the Maghreb), numerous distinct varieties can 
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be isolated within each country, often along 
the lines of gender, religion, education, geo- 
graphical location, ethnicity, class, and age 
(> variation). Conversely, because migration 
from the Arabian Peninsula to what is now the 
Arab world occurred in waves, certain variet- 
ies in distant locations (such as the so-called 
+> Bedouin Arabic variety) are occasionally 
more mutually intelligible across borders than 
they are with geographically closer varieties. 
Urban/rural varieties within the same country 
are a good example of this linguistic distance 
within the same geopolitical borders. Since lin- 
guistic prestige and power tend to be ascribed 
to urban centers, each Arabic national variety 
would thus possess its own ‘standard’ variety 
(Holes 1995b), most likely located in its capital 
city. Even though Arabic dialect classification 
criteria seem rather complex, speakers of this 
large number of varieties of spoken Arabic 
tend to have a clear sense of the features that 
distinguish their varieties from those of others. 
The distinction could be as simple as a single 
phoneme or some lexical items that set them 
apart from others. As they become cognizant 
of the sociolinguistic attitudes associated with 
their varieties and those of others, different 
dialect speakers acquire an understanding of 
the kind of accommodation required to achieve 
the desired purposes in encounters with speak- 
ers of other varieties. This is equally true of the 
experience of Arabic speakers from adjacent 
villages and speakers of remote urban dialects 
from major cities of the Arab world. 

Numerous causes of contact among Arabic 
varieties can be identified. The focus here is 
on two of the most prominent ones. Popula- 
tion mobility, mainly triggered by urbanization, 
economic migration within the same country 
or across borders, and by the different conflicts 
in the region, is the first major factor in the 
intensifying contact that obtains between the 
different spoken varieties of Arabic. The second 
important element of contact, albeit of a more 
virtual nature, is the growing exposure to other 
Arabic varieties that has ensued from the spread 
of Arab satellite television channels starting in 
the mid-1990s (> media) and the growing use 
of the Internet in more recent years. 

Because of the differences that exist between 
the spoken varieties of Arabic, issues of mutual 
comprehensibility routinely arise both within 
the same country and across borders. The 
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linguistic situation in the Arab world appears 
more multifarious when one takes into account 
the fact that the linguistic repertoire of many 
speakers of Arabic involves diglossic, bilingual, 
multilingual, and code-switching proficiency (> 
diglossia; > multilingualism; — code-switch- 
ing). In addition to speaking their own dialect 
or dialects, many acquire through education 
Modern/Classical Arabic and Educated Spoken 
Arabic and will possibly speak other indigenous 
and/or colonial languages, and will adequately 
code-switch in these languages and varieties. 
Comprehensibility across varieties attracts a lot 
of attention, however. The differences between 
some of the local varieties are so stark that it is 
sometimes argued that it would be more accu- 
rate to speak of ‘languages’ of Arabic rather 
than ‘dialects’ of the same language. The wider 
held belief among many Arabs, however, is 
deeply entrenched in Arabic language ideology. 
This belief contends that Arabs speak the same 
language with ‘slight variations’. Regardless of 
where they stand ideologically on this matter, 
Arabic speakers are increasingly faced with 
situations that call for communication with 
speakers of other, potentially incomprehen- 
sible dialects. Various forms of communication 
accommodation are thus observed as Arabic 
speakers make linguistic choices in different 
contact situations. 

Research that specifically uses Communica- 
tion Accommodation Theory in analyzing the 
language choices used in contact situations in 
Arabic remains scarce to date (Abu-Melhim 
1991, 1992; Walters 1991; Lawson-Sako and 
Sachdev 1996; Shiri 2002; Suleiman 2004). 
Research that touches on the subject from other 
perspectives can be noted, but remains limited 
as well. 

Two main kinds of contact situation are doc- 
umented in the literature. The first kind obtains 
between different groups from the same com- 
munity or country. The second can be identified 
between speakers of different national varieties 
in contact. The contact situation might be one 
of the interlocutors’ countries, or a location 
outside the Arab world altogether. Examples 
of intracountry contact situations calling for 
accommodation could be Jordanian women 
interacting today with their male compatriots, 
or it could be Muslim, Christian, and Jewish 
Iraqi speakers going about their daily business 
(in the 1940s). Instances of communication 
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across national borders are Maghrebi Arabic 
speakers in contact with speakers of the Arabic 
of the Levant. A more complex example would 
be speakers of two varieties that belong to the 
same group (e.g. Levantine Arabic), but whose 
distinction has national identity repercussions 
(e.g. Jordanian and Palestinian Arabic speakers 
living in Jordan). 

Among the studies documenting occurrences 
of accommodation within the same country, 
Blanc’s (1960) is perhaps the first, even though 
he does not use this terminology. Blanc refers 
to ‘variations of style’ when discussing ‘modi- 
fications’ commonly introduced within Arabic 
dialects. He identifies two processes by which 
these modifications are implemented: one is > 
‘leveling’, usually in crossdialectal situations, 
and ‘Classicization’, usually present in ‘edu- 
cated’ speech and when more formal speech is 
deemed necessary (— classicism). Blanc (1960) 
classifies these ‘style varieties’ into five catego- 
ries that tend to intermix constantly in usage: 
plain colloquial, koineized colloquial, semilit- 
erary or elevated colloquial, modified Classi- 
cal, and standard Classical. Although he refers 
to the interlocutor as a potential reason for 
selecting a particular style variety at a cer- 
tain point in the course of communication, he 
does not discuss it in greater detail from this 
perspective. 

Later works by Walters (1991), Lawson-Sako 
and Sachdev (1996, 2000), and Holes (1986, 
1995a) explicitly analyze style variation as a 
function of addressee accommodation. In all of 
these studies, instances of convergent and diver- 
gent accommodation consistently signal change 
and the emergence of new varieties in response 
to social and political constraints. The first two 
studies focus on Tunisia, while Holes investi- 
gates Bahrain, Jordan, and Iraq (without using 
the terminology of Communication Accom- 
modation Theory). Lawson-Sako and Sachdev 
(1996) concentrate on linguistic convergence 
and divergence among Tunisians and foreigners 
in the coastal town of Sousse, a tourist destina- 
tion accustomed to regular linguistic contact 
the year around between the locals and visitors 
(mainly European). The study concludes that 
while the Tunisians in the study generally con- 
verged linguistically toward their interlocutors, 
their behavior varied according to the ethnicity, 
gender, and language of the researcher. The 
Tunisian subjects were asked directions to the 
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post office in Tunisian Arabic and French. 
The language choices made by the Tunisian 
subjects in responding to the researchers (Tuni- 
sian Arabic, French, code-switching) were 
not determined by linguistic competence. The 
choices were “identity choices, varying system- 
atically as a function of the language, ethnicity 
and gender of the researcher” (Lawson-Sako 
and Sachdev 1996:76). The study found, for 
instance, that male researchers, regardless of 
whether they used French or Tunisian Ara- 
bic, encountered a high level of initial conver- 
gence by Tunisian subjects. Tunisian female 
researchers speaking French, however, received 
the lowest levels of convergence and the high- 
est levels of divergence out of all researchers 
using French (Arab male, European male, and 
European female). There was strong divergence 
in response to the African researcher’s requests, 
regardless of whether he used French or Tuni- 
sian Arabic. The study further supports Giles 
a.o.’s claim that individuals accommodate to 
group stereotypes when in situations that dic- 
tate that they act as group members. 

Lawson-Sako and Sachdev (2000) investi- 
gate attitudes toward Tunisian Arabic/French 
code-switching among college students and the 
Tunisian population at large. They note that 
convergence to requests in Tunisian Arabic 
was higher than to requests in French, and 
divergence was higher to requests in French 
than it was to requests in Tunisian Arabic. 
Again, there was higher convergence to Tuni- 
sian Arabic-speaking males, whether European 
or Arab, while female Tunisians received a 
higher amount of code-switching responses. 
The latter finding has been explained as an 
instance of stereotypical convergence, because 
women are perceived to code-switch more than 
men. The findings also demonstrated that the 
negative attitude toward code-switching elic- 
ited during the matched-guise technique part 
of the study was not reflected in the students’ 
self-reports and the general population’s actual 
behavior on the streets. Code-switching was 
instead used mostly with in-group members, i.e. 
friends, family, and other Tunisians and was 
used less with non-Arabs and outside people 
such as teachers. 

These findings have been confirmed by 
Walters (1991). His study suggests that code- 
switching appears to be a variety used mainly 
in intraethnic situations, especially in situations 
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involving friends. In other words, it is used 
with the in-group (other Tunisians) to foster 
a feeling of solidarity through the use of Tuni- 
sian Arabic, combined with a component of 
‘socioeducational competence’ through the use 
of French. Walters further claims that code- 
switching can be considered a distinct language 
variety in Tunisia, used in private settings and 
social activities. Among friends, Walters found 
that his subjects (who were college students of 
English) exploited their linguistic repertoire in 
full. They used code-switching speech as their 
main language, combined with some Tunisian 
Arabic as well as a little Modern Standard Ara- 
bic, French, and English. 

Moving to the east of the Arab world, Holes 
(1995a) focuses on the role that literacy and 
population mobility play in reshaping varieties 
and the relationships between them in three 
countries in the Arab Middle East: Bahrain, 
Jordan, and Iraq. Holes does not use Commu- 
nication Accommodation Theory to analyze his 
data, but refers with the terms ‘assimilation’, 
‘shift’? and ‘convergence’ to convergent accom- 
modation. In Bahrain, Holes (1986, 199§a) 
documents the emergence of a new ‘standard’ 
dialect as a result of the move away from sec- 
tarian separation between ‘Arab and Baharna 
with the creation of new job opportunities and 
the mixing of schools beginning in the 1970s. 
Initially, the Baharna community marker /t/ 
was realized as /f/ and the ‘Arab’s community 
marker /j/ was realized as /y/. During the pro- 
cess of contact and integration between these 
two communities, literate Baharna speakers 
completely abandoned stereotypical variants. 
The /q/ that used to be realized as /k/ is now 
realized as /g/, which is not standard, but rather 
part of ‘Arab speech. The Baharna /f/ and /d/ 
have been replaced completely by /t/ and /d/, 
which have double force because they are part 
of both Modern Standard Arabic and the ‘Arab 
dialect. The variant /¢/ has disappeared except 
for an occasional realization of /k/ when it 
is shared by the ‘Arab. Interestingly, /j/ has 
been replaced by /y/, even though /y/ is not the 
Modern Standard Arabic form but rather part 
of the ‘Arab dialect. Conversely, stereotypical 
‘Arab variants that are non-Modern Standard 
Arabic remained strong (e.g. /q/ realized as 
/g/ and /j/ realized as /y/), suggesting that “the 
convergence of educated A and B speakers was 
invariably asymmetrical, and strongly in the 
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direction of a modified form of the A dialect” 
(Holes 1995a:276). As the correlation between 
community and dialect gradually broke down, 
especially among the young literate population, 
a “modified form of the A [‘Arab] dialect is 
now widely heard in Manama (and indeed in 
the rest of Bahrain), and seems to have acquired 
the role, in public, particularly in intercom- 
munal speech contexts, of a neutral ‘standard’ 
for both A and B [Baharna] speakers” (Holes 
1995a:275). 

Holes then notes how an Amman urban 
dialect is beginning to form, in parallel to three 
other dialects and Modern Standard Arabic 
(> Jordanian Arabic: Amman). The new dialect 
primarily relies on elements from the madani 
(urban) dialect (brought to Jordan by Palestin- 
ian immigrants) as well as elements from the 
Jordanian Bedouin dialect, with little value 
given to their fallabi (rural) counterpart. This 
new dialect is motivated by local, political, 
and social reasons. In a more recent analysis, 
Suleiman (2004) points out that the Bedouin 
(Jordanian) variety (characterized here with 
the /g/ variant) is given institutional support 
in the arts and electronic media. Male speech 
shifted in favor of the indigenous Bedouin /g/ 
variant after Black September of 1970, while 
prestigious female speech remained associated 
with the use of the variant //, also typical of the 
urban dialect. Suleiman (2004:133) suggests, 
furthermore, that the “linguistic feminization 
of the Palestinians through [?] and the linguis- 
tic masculinization of the Jordanians through 
[g] are in fact no more than metaphors for 
this asymmetry in power distribution in the 
country”. He explains that as “the dialect of 
the in-group (and political dominant group), 
the Bedouin variety acts as the target of speech 
convergence for the Palestinians. This reflects 
the difference in power allocation between 
Palestinians and Jordanians at various levels” 
(Suleiman 2004:130). 

When investigating the language situation in 
Baghdad, Holes identifies a new ‘standard’ dia- 
lect based on the rise to prominence of variants 
from the hitherto secondary Muslim Baghdadi 
dialect, as it distanced itself from its Bed- 
ouin roots and acquired sedentary variants (> 
Baghdadi Arabic: Muslim). The other dialects 
that coexisted with the Muslim Baghdadi were 
the Christian Baghdadi (> Baghdadi Arabic: 
Christian) and the Jewish dialect, which has 
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now disappeared from Baghdad but can still be 
found among Baghdadi Jews living in Israel and 
elsewhere. Holes refers to Muslim Baghdadi 
as a gilit-dialect (gilit meaning ‘I said’) and to 
Christian Baghdadi and Jewish Baghdadi as 
a geltu-dialect, indicating their stereotypical 
marked use of the variants /g/ and /q/, respec- 
tively. The geltu/gilit distinction was first noted 
and coined by Blanc (1964) in his study of 
Baghdad’s > ‘communal dialects’, i.e. the dia- 
lects spoken by different religious communities 
(Muslims, Christians, and Jews). According to 
Blanc (1964), the geltu variety was most likely 
shared by all three religious groups in urban 
centers since the times of the Abbasids until 
a later wave of urbanization brought Bedouin 
(who are gilit speakers) to Baghdad. Eventually, 
all Baghdadi Muslims became gilit speakers, 
while Christian Baghdadi and Jewish Baghdadi 
continued to be geltu speakers. Most Jewish 
Baghdadi speakers left Baghdad in 1950-1951 
to live mainly in Israel. 

Starting in the 1960s, Muslim Baghdadi was 
used by Christians and Jews in intercommunal 
situations because it had become the local lin- 
gua franca thanks to the postindependence rise 
in power of the Sunnis. “In relative terms, both 
the size and the political influence of the non- 
Muslim population in Baghdad shrank, and 
provided the incentive for a dialectal accommo- 
dation to M[uslim] B[aghdadi] which had pre- 
viously been unnecessary” (Holes 1995a:285). 
During the 1990s, Muslim Baghdadi began to 
be used sometimes even within the Christian 
community (i.e. outside intercommunal situa- 
tions). As in the case of Bahrain and Amman’s 
new ‘standard’ dialects, the new ‘standard’ 
dialect of Baghdad originated in the rise in 
political importance of the community and the 
community’s size but gradually lost its associa- 
tions with any individual community. 

In examining accommodation across the four 
major dialect groups in Arabic, it is noticeable 
that very little research has been conducted to 
date (Abu-Melhim 1991, 1992; Shiri 2002). 
The most commonly held assumptions about 
communication across the major Arabic dia- 
lect groups seem to emanate from linguis- 
tic attitudes imbued in language ideology. A 
widely held belief among Arabic speakers is 
that — Educated Spoken Arabic (El-Hassan 
1978; Meiseles 1980; Mitchell 1986), generally 
understood as a codified mixture of spoken 
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and Modern Standard Arabic used by educated 
speakers of Arabic, is the ‘third variety’ that 
educated Arabic speakers resort to in contact 
situations. This assumption about the behav- 
ior of educated Arabic speakers is, however, 
challenged in the research delineated below. 
Besides, Modern Standard Arabic remains the 
prerogative of the educated few because the 
majority of the Arabic-speaking population are 
still illiterate with little or no competence in 
Modern Standard Arabic (Holes 1995b:3-5). A 
large portion of the population mobility across 
Arab borders described above is actually under- 
taken by unskilled laborers who have little or 
no education and therefore no proficiency in 
Educated Spoken Arabic. 

Abu-Melhim investigates diglossic and bilin- 
gual code-switching in relation to linguistic 
accommodation between Jordanians and Egyp- 
tians (1991), and a wider number of Arabic 
speakers, from the Middle East (Egyptian, Leb- 
anese, Jordanian, and Saudi) and from North 
Africa (Moroccan; 1992). His findings suggest 
that speakers of different national varieties of 
Arabic use a number of linguistic and paralin- 
guistic strategies (e.g. repetition, paraphrasing, 
intonation, voice tone and quality, vocal stress) 
to communicate successfully with their inter- 
locutors. The most common linguistic strategy, 
however, is — code-switching. Rather than 
switching entirely to Modern Standard Arabic, 
as posited by previous research, interlocutors 
mainly retained their colloquial varieties and 
code-switched into other Arabic varieties and 
into English, as well as Educated Spoken Ara- 
bic. According to Abu-Melhim’s (1992) study, 
neither Modern Standard Arabic nor Cairene 
Arabic (the widest known among all spoken 
varieties) was the medium of choice in these 
contact situations. Holes (1995b:5) later asserts 
that “in normal face-to-face conversation, as 
opposed to writing...a blanket switch dialect 
to ‘pure’ MSA is rare indeed, even if it were 
within the ability of most Arabic speakers, and 
is a strategy which is resorted to only when all 
else fails”. Holes further reports that crossdia- 
lectally, Arabic speakers use ‘hybridized forms’. 
Abu-Melhim (1992) shows that when Moroc- 
cans and Iraqis converse, being the furthest 
apart linguistically and geographically, they 
use substantially more Educated Spoken Arabic 
and bilingual code-switching into English than 
they do with other interlocutors. The differ- 
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ent varieties of Arabic from the East of the 
Arab world that Abu-Melhim studied seemed 
to be overall mutually comprehensible. Difficul- 
ties of comprehension were only reported with 
Moroccan Arabic, the only North African vari- 
ety in the study. Overall, Classical Arabic was 
used very infrequently and merely in quotations 
in these data. 

Shiri’s study (2002), which explores linguis- 
tic accommodation among speakers of Tunisian 
Arabic and speakers of Arabic from the Middle 
East (i.e. speakers of non-Maghrebi dialects 
such as Egyptian, Levantine, and Gulf Ara- 
bic), confirms Abu-Melhim’s conclusion that, 
crossdialectally, Arabic speakers code-switch 
from their original national varieties to Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic, to other prestige variet- 
ies, and to foreign languages. The Tunisian 
Arabic speakers in this study were journalists 
working at Arabic radio and television stations 
in London. The focus is on their interactions 
with their colleagues from the East of the Arab 
world, mainly from Egypt, Lebanon, and Pal- 
estine. The study found that Tunisians tend to 
converge unilaterally to their Eastern colleagues 
by avoiding colloquialisms and bilingual code- 
switching into French (a common practice 
among educated Tunisians, as noted in the 
studies presented above). Tunisians also adopt 
morphological and lexical elements from their 
colleagues’ varieties of Arabic, even when suc- 
cessful communication is not at stake, in addi- 
tion to code-switching into Modern Standard 
Arabic and English. The first explanation Shiri 
proposes for this ‘unnecessary’ convergence, i.e. 
convergence that occurs where there is no risk 
of miscommunication, pertains to the imbal- 
ance in prior exposure to the Tunisian variety 
among Eastern Arabic speakers. While Eastern 
Arabs are barely acquainted with Tunisian Ara- 
bic, Tunisians are well versed, albeit passively, 
in Egyptian and Lebanese Arabic because of the 
long-term exposure to the latter’s (especially 
Egyptian) films, songs, and soap operas. Sec- 
ond, Shiri attributes ‘unnecessary’ convergent 
accommodation to Tunisians’ experience and 
pride in multilingualism and openness to the 
other. Finally, she argues that this convergence 
bespeaks a linguistic insecurity on the part of 
Tunisians in an environment that questions 
their native speaker status and puts them on 
the margins of Arab identity. The Tunisian 
subjects interviewed in the study report that 
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most of their Eastern colleagues believe their 
Tunisian variety to be ‘corrupted’ with Berber 
and French. This linguistic attitude indirectly 
puts in question these Tunisian journalists’ abil- 
ity to perform adequately at their job. Conver- 
gence to Eastern Arabic, even in a stereotypical 
manner, is their unconscious way to minimize 
differences with the Arabs of the ‘center’ and 
thereby claim proficiency and membership in 
the Arabic-speaking Nation (which meets the 
need of the ‘in-group’ to integrate into the ‘out- 
group’). 

Unintelligibility is not the main cause for 
asymmetrical linguistic convergence of Tuni- 
sians to Eastern Arabic speakers. Instead, self- 
image, mutual perceptions, and sociopolitical 
and cultural relations seem to play a major role 
in determining the characteristics of linguistic 
interactions between these two groups. This 
convergent accommodation toward the Arabic 
of the East is yielding hybridized forms that are 
increasingly predictable and codified and may 
therefore signal an imminent shift in the Arabic 
of Tunisians. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that despite 
the insights offered by the above-referenced and 
other studies, the study of linguistic accommo- 
dation in Arabic remains a nascent field that is 
in need of greater attention. 
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SonrIA SHIRI (University of California at Berkeley) 


Speech Acts 


rt. SPEECH ACT THEORY AND 
MODERN PRAGMATICS 


Verbal communication as a form of human 
action has preoccupied European linguists, more 
conspicuously since the roth century (Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, Karl Buhler, Roman Jakobson, 
and others), but the first elaborate theory of 
speech acts appeared only in the second half of 
the 2oth century with the work of the English 
philosopher J.L. Austin, in a series of lectures 
that were included in the well-known work 
How to do things with words (1962). Reflecting 
on ‘enunciation’ as an essential process in ver- 
bal communication, Austin drew a fundamen- 
tal distinction between ‘constative’ statements, 
which describe an action, an event, or a fact 
(e.g. John came), and > ‘performative’ ones, 
which not only describe an action but whose 
enunciation means the very accomplishment 
of the respective action (I’m asking/command- 
ing you to come). The contents of constative 
statements can be subjected to a true/false test, 
while a performative phrase is neither true nor 
false: it is a phrase through which speakers do 
not just say but actually perform something. 
This category of the ‘performative’ drew the 
attention of other linguists who, without nam- 
ing it as such (Benveniste 1966), or even calling 
it as such (Récanati 1981), brought important 
contributions to the study of this pragmatic 
concept. 

Austin distinguishes between ‘explicit perfor- 
matives’ and ‘nonexplicit performatives’, while 
acknowledging that the same phrase can be 
uttered performatively or constatively. In his 
view, it is more accurate to speak of simultane- 
ous speech ‘acts’, which the speaker performs 
by uttering a sentence. He identifies three types 
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of such acts: locutionary, illocutionary, and 
perlocutionary. A locutionary act consists in 
the articulation and combination of sounds so 
as to form meaningful words in the language, 
as well as grammatically well-formed syntactic 
combinations of the words. In an illocution- 
ary act, the fact of uttering something has a 
certain action value in transforming the rela- 
tions between the interlocutors, as in acts of 
promising or commanding where a promise 
or command is made by saying I promise you 
that or I command you to, both considered 
to be conventional illocutionary acts. A per- 
locutionary act aims at producing some effect 
on the interlocutor, which may or may not 
be perceived by the interlocutor, depending 
on a series of contextual factors and adequate 
emission/reception conditions of enunciation, 
referred to as ‘felicity conditions’. 

A few years after Austin’s elaboration of the 
theory of speech acts, the American philosopher 
J.R. Searle dealt especially with the definition 
and analysis of the structure of illocutionary 
acts (1969) — ‘indirect speech acts’ in the ter- 
minology of Searle (1979) — and with their tax- 
onomy (1975). Searle also elaborated related 
notions such as ‘illocutionary force’, ‘condi- 
tions of success of illocutionary acts’, ‘sincerity 
conditions’, and ‘illocutionary commitments’ 
(Searle and Vanderveken 1985). For him, “the 
minimal units of human communication are 
speech acts of a type called illocutionary acts”, 
which he describes as follows (1985:1): 


Whenever a speaker utters a sentence in an 
appropriate context with certain intentions, he 
performs one or more illocutionary acts. In general 
an illocutionary act consists of an illocutionary 
force F and a propositional content P. For example, 
the two utterances ‘You will leave the room’ and 
‘Leave the room!’ have the same propositional 
content, namely that you will leave the room; 
but characteristically the first of these has the 
illocutionary force of a prediction and the second 
has the illocutionary force of an order. 


Illocutionary acts are, therefore, made in an 
appropriate context and with certain inten- 
tions, two points that are relevant for the Ara- 
bic grammarians’ views on the subject. 

Searle (1975; Searle and Vanderveken 1985) 
establishes five types of speech acts correspond- 
ing to the five types of ‘illocutionary points’ 


(1985:37-38): 
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i. assertives (to say how things are) 

ii. commissives (to commit the speaker to doing 
something) 

iii. directives (to try to get other people to do 
things) 

iv. declaratives (to change the world by saying so) 
v. expressives (to express feelings and attitudes) 


These illocutionary forces are semantically 
named by illocutionary verbs, later called ‘per- 
formative verbs’, specifically “those verbs that 
imply an illocutionary point as part of their 
meaning” (Searle 1985:180). Searle discusses 
more than one hundred English illocutionary 
verbs (1985:182-216) corresponding to each 
of the five types of illocutionary acts. For 
assertives he includes such verbs as to assert, to 
affirm, to rebut, to inform, to insist, to accuse, 
to blame, to praise, to complain, to lament; 
for commissives, he includes to commit, to 
promise, to swear, to accept, to consent, to 
refuse, to offer, to bid, to assure; for direc- 
tives, he includes to direct, to ask, to request, 
to urge, to tell, to demand, to command, to 
order, to forbid, to permit, to suggest, to insist, 
to beg, to supplicate, to beseech, to implore, to 
pray; for declaratives, he includes to declare, to 
approve, to affirm, to confirm, to disapprove, 
to renounce, to disclaim, to repudiate, to bless, 
to curse, to name, to call; for expressives, he 
includes to apologize, to thank, to congratulate, 
to condole, to lament, to protest, to deplore, to 
compliment, to praise, to greet. 


2. SPEECH ACT THEORY IN THE 
ARABIC GRAMMATICAL TRADITION 


Many linguists working within Arabic stud- 
ies, especially since the 1980s, have focused 
on pragmatic concepts in traditional Arabic 
linguistic thought, particularly issues of ‘mean- 
ings of speech’ and ‘speech acts’ (see Frank 
1981; Moutaouakil 1982; Bohas a.o. 1990; 
Larcher 1990, 1991, 1992, 1993; Versteegh 
1997, 2004). 

Arabic linguistic thought is based on the 
field of Quranic exegesis. The early commen- 
tators aimed at explaining ambiguities in this 
text and were, therefore, not interested in the 
formal analysis of utterances. Their primary 
aim was “to find out God’s intention and the 
categories they set up belong, therefore, to the 
realm of intentions of the speaker” (Versteegh 
2004). Long before the great rhetoricians of the 
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7th and 8th centuries A.H., and following the 
traditions instituted by the exegetes, the classi- 
cal grammarians before the 6th century A.H., 
which marked the beginning of the ‘postclas- 
sical’ period in Arabic linguistic thought, were 
interested in the forms of transmitting the com- 
municative intention through different kinds of 
sentences. They studied the relation between 
the linguistic form or ‘expression’ and the 
intentional meaning transmitted through that 
expression. In the course of a few centuries, 
they elaborated a complex theory of meaning 
(> ma‘na), dealing with a large number of 
issues related to speech acts. 

Despite the terminological ambiguity of the 
polysemantic term ma‘nd, which Sibawayhi 
uses in his analysis of speech, some trends in 
his approach are clear. In many passages of 
the Kitab, he explains the grammatical form 
and syntax of different phrases on the basis of 
communicative intention. In other places (Kitab 
I, 162ff.), he explains the syntactic structure of 
different expressions on the basis of the ‘pres- 
ence’, in the deep structure, of a verb in the 
Ist person imperfect (the same method used 
by modern theoreticians, such as Austin, in 
their analysis of performative verbs). Dealing 
with statements containing a vocative (Kitab I, 
318ff.), Sibawayhi refers to a series of mean- 
ings which may be expressed by these, such 
as mourning, complaining (udba), calling for 
help (istigata), threatening (wa‘id), menacing 
(tabaddud), extolling (ta‘dim), boasting (ifti- 
xdr), etc. Sibawayhi’s discourse refers to indi- 
rect speech acts that may be realized by uttering 
statements in the vocative but which convey 
various meanings (see Buburuzan [Firanescu] 
1993:421-437). 

Early grammarians such as al-Axfas al- 
’Awsat (d. 215/830 or 221/835) and Qutrub 
(d. 206/821), set up a list of ‘categories of 
speech’, actually sentential types (agsam al- 
kalam), of which there are four (proposition, 
question, request, vocative), six (proposition, 
question, command, prohibition, vocative and 
wish), or even more, up till ten (see Versteegh 
2004). Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004), in his Sabibi 
(Bab ma‘ani |-kalam ‘Chapter about the mean- 
ings of speech’), seems to have been the first to 
deal exhaustively with speech acts in a precise 
terminology. He distinguishes between a type of 
sentence that is characterized by the concord- 
ance between ‘formal aspect/explicit meaning’ 
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and ‘content/implicit meaning’ and serves in per- 
forming direct speech acts; and a type that is not 
characterized by this concordance and serves to 
perform various indirect or illocutionary speech 
acts. Among the illocutionary speech acts, some 
are conventionalized, while others are noncon- 
ventional. A great variety of nonconventional 
illocutionary acts can be accomplished by 
uttering interrogative sentences (which express 
exclamation, overrating, reproach, affliction, 
blame, proposal, challenge, refutation, etc.) or 
imperative sentences (which institute or estab- 
lish a reality, charge or commission, admira- 
tion, wish, engagement, etc). Besides a large 
number of examples of illocutionary acts, Ibn 
Faris offers suggestions that could be of interest 
for the analysis of speech acts in the framework 
of modern pragmatics (for more details, see 
Buburuzan [Firanescu] 1995:103-114). 


3. SPEECH ACT THEORY AND 
RHETORIC 


Speech acts are studied from different perspec- 
tives in all disciplines dealing with language, or, 
as Moutaouakil (1982:162) notes: 


The phenomenon of the speech acts is treated in 
all disciplines (...) from perspectives which differ 
according to the preponderant interest of each 
discipline: the fundamentalists [i.e. the *usdliyyun] 
are especially interested in the act of the ‘order’ 
(positive or negative) and in its various manners of 
expression; the grammarians center their analyses 
on the formal aspect of the acts, respectively 
‘affirmation’, ‘negation’, ‘interrogation’, ‘order’, 
etc...conceived of as being essentially syntactic 
categories. 


Rhetoric, however, is the field in which the larg- 
est number of notions linked with the theory of 
speech acts is found. In an important work 
entitled *Asds al-baldga ‘The foundations of 
rhetoric’, the Mu‘tazilite scholar az-ZamaxSari 
(d. 539/1143) develops a theory of the meta- 
phoric meaning (> majdz) with regard to the 
proper or ‘literal’ meaning of sentences. With 
as-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229) and his encyclopedic 
work Miftab al-‘ulum ‘The key of the sciences’, 
the theory of speech acts reaches a new level. 
In the second chapter of this work, the author 
distinguishes within the field of rhetoric a sepa- 
rate discipline, the ‘science of meanings’ (‘ilm 
al-ma‘ani), “a study which derived from the 
earlier work of linguists such as Sarraj, Ibn 
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Faris, Tha‘alibi, and especially Jurjani, among 
others” (Owens 1988:243). In this discipline 
“would be treated all the questions relating to 
grammatical semantics and pragmatics” (Bohas 
a.o. 1990:118-I19). 

According to Versteegh (1997:263), “the 
meanings studied by ‘“ilm al-ma‘Gni are identical 
with the ma‘ani l-kalam”. He compares these to 
the notion of ‘sentential types’ or ‘moods’ and 
notes that “as-Sakkaki’s interest concentrates 
on the study of sentential meanings in the 
sense of the structure of the pre-verbal mes- 
sage in which the speaker indicates his ‘mood’ 
towards his message” (Versteegh 1997:263). 
A similar point of view is expressed by Owens 
(1988:243), who emphasizes that “for Sakkaki, 
“ilm al ma‘ani dealt primarily with the correla- 
tion between word order variation on the one 
hand and on the other the different senten- 
tial meanings associated with this variation, 
and the pragmatic implications of the different 
choices”. 

As-Sakkaki (for a detailed treatment of his 
linguistic thinking, see Simon 1993) deals with 
the opposition (based on logical principles) 
between two terms describing the two catego- 
ries of speech: > xabar ‘proposition; assertion; 
information’ and talab ‘request; nonassertion’. 
The term talab has an extended meaning, and 
this makes it possible to group together five 
forms of request or ‘primary values’ under two 
types: wish forms the first type of talab, while 
question, order, interdiction, and call represent 
the second type. 

Some notions relating to speech acts appear 
in the discourse of the rhetoricians when they 
discuss the exclamatory sentence, because this 
kind of statement is not entirely of the type 
‘proposition’ nor that of ‘request’. In order to 
explain this kind of sentence — and, generally, 
the sentence of the type talab — as-Sakkaki 
deals with a concept named by him tawal- 
lud ‘semantic engendering’ (for more details, 
cf. Firanescu 2003:87-92). As-Sakkaki shows 
that “when these types of statements [the five 
primary types of talab] stop being used with 
their initial meaning, we say that they generate 
new significations appropriate to the context”. 
These ‘new significations appropriate to the 
context’ are called ‘secondary meanings’. Many 
specialists in Arabic linguistics have recognized 
in the dichotomy xabar/talab the opposition 
used by modern pragmaticians, in particular 
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Austin, between constative and performative 
speech acts, and in the mechanism of seman- 
tic ‘engendering’ they recognize what Searle 
(1975) calls ‘an illocutionary derivation’ (cf. 
Larcher 1998:107). 

The long passage about this mechanism in as- 
Sakkaki obviously refers to indirect speech acts, 
which can be realized by uttering statements of 
the type talab in a certain context (maqam). Two 
important terms in this connection are maqam 
‘context; contextual situation’ and qarinat al- 
bal (pl. gar@in al-bal), used by the author in 
the sense of what is known in pragmatics and 
the theory of speech acts as ‘conversational 
implicatures’. The garinat al-bal is a concept 
that in as-Sakkaki seems to have passed beyond 
the embryonic stage (cf. Firanescu 2003:88); 
for the interpretation of the ‘conversational 
implicatures’ in as-Sakkaki’s theory of seman- 
tic engendering, see Moutaouakil (1986:96ff., 
1990:23 3-235). Semantic engendering in as- 
Sakkaki has two stages, which may be com- 
pared with the locutionary and illocutionary 
levels in modern pragmatics. 

The following example from as-Sakkaki 
(Miftab 305-306) offers a model of analysis in 
‘pragmatic’ terms, which may be compared to 
the modern pragmatic theory of speech acts: 


If you say to a slave who insulted his master and 
to whom you have given his due punishment or 
whom you have threatened properly: ‘Insult your 
master!’, it is not possible that your intention be 
that of ordering the slave to insult his master, the 
situation being the above mentioned. By the help 
of the conversational implicature, [your command] 
takes the way/takes the direction of the sentence 
‘Mind whom you insult!’ and, thus, the threat is 
generated. 


At the locutionary level, in the ‘contextual 
situation’ (the sentence is uttered by the master 
and addressed to the slave who insulted him) 
or ‘enunciation circumstances’ (maqam), an 
‘obstruction’ (imtind‘’) occurs in the transmis- 
sion of the literal meaning of the sentence (or 
in the realization of the directive act performed 
by uttering the imperative sentence). So, at 
the illocutionary level, through the conversa- 
tional implicature (bi-ma‘tina qarinat al-hdl), 
the result is a release of transmission that 
‘makes its way/takes the direction’ (yatawaj- 
jabu ila nabw) toward the intentional meaning 
of the speaker (al-murdd), and thus the act of 
threatening (expressive-directive) is engendered 
indirectly (wa-tawallada min-hu t-tahdid). 
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Of the five subcategories of the ‘request’-type 
sentences (falab) enumerated by as-Sakkaki — 
wish, question, order, interdiction, and call 
(vocative) — the first one, when marked by the 
particle layta, serves in performing a direct 
speech act of wishing or desiring, in which the 
speaker does not claim that the achievement of 
the wish is possible. In Searle’s terms, this is an 
‘expressive act’. But in the same sentential cat- 
egory of ‘request’, as-Sakkaki also introduces 
sentences preceded by the “particles that are 
useful to provoke the regret of the interlocutor 
and to urge or incite him” (buruf at-tandim 
wa-t-tahdid), i.e. halla, ’ald, law la, law ma. 
He says that any statement containing one of 
these particles conveys the same meaning as 
a statement containing the particle layta, and, 
moreover, it conveys another meaning, that of 
stirring regret (tandim). In pragmatic terms, 
it is understood that these marked sentences, 
of the formal type ‘wish’, are specialized in 
performing a conventionalized complex direc- 
tive-expressive illocutionary speech act (cf. the 
taxonomy of illocutionary acts in Searle and 
Vanderveken 1985). The other four subtypes 
of ‘request’ acts can serve to perform some non- 
conventional illocutionary acts in the follow- 
ing way: the interrogative statement performs 
an unfulfilled desire, disapproval and opposi- 
tion, disapproval and reprimand, threat and 
opposition; the imperative statement performs 
helplessness and defiance (orientated toward 
a person), or threat; the prohibitive statement 
performs threat; the vocative or ‘call’ statement 
performs temptation or stirring up. 

The complexity of the nonconventional 
hybrid acts is pointed out by the author: they 
have a directive component, given by the gen- 
eral category in which they are enlisted, that 
of the performative ‘to request’, but they also 
have various components that are grafted onto 
the main component. This type of hybrid illo- 
cution, with several possible components, was 
discussed by Searle as well, and represents a 
topic that is studied in the framework of the 
modern theory of speech acts. 


4. THE NOTION OF 7IN§A’ 


In Arabic linguistic thought, the term ’insa’ 
‘performative’ is surely the one that most 
clearly reflects Arabic linguistic thought on the 
concepts of ‘performative’ and ‘speech acts’. This 
term has been treated exhaustively by Larcher 
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(1990, 1991, 1993, 1994, 1998). According to 
Larcher (1993:259), “this is not only a pluridis- 
ciplinary category, but transdisciplinary as well. 
It is found in grammar (nahw), logic (mantiq), 
rhetoric (balaga), jurisprudence (figh), founda- 
tions of jurisprudence (usual al-figh), theology 
(kalam)”. It seems that ?insa’ ‘performative’, 
in Austin’s (1962) sense, was used first by the 
jurists (fugaha’), who contrasted it with ’ixbar 
‘information, assertion’. But as a term designat- 
ing one of the two categories of speech (kalam) — 
the other being xabar ‘assertion’ — insa’ was 
not used before the 7th or 8th century A.H. 
(Larcher 1993:260). The shift from the opposi- 
tion ixbar/insa@ to the opposition xabar/ins@ 
is due to the legal scholars (usiliyyiin) who, 
for practical reasons, analyzed mainly the utter- 
ances of the talab ‘request’ type, concentrating 
on the ‘imperative’ (amr) and ‘prohibitive’ 
(nahy) subtypes. The same legal scholars are 
also responsible for the incorporation of talab 
into the more extended category of ?insa’ (cf. 
Larcher 1993:260). 

Most specialists in Arabic linguistics agree 
that, generally speaking, the term ?insa@’ in 
Arabic rhetoric refers explicitly to ‘performa- 
tive’ utterances in opposition to ‘constative’ 
utterances (xabar) in Austin’s (1962) terms. 
This opposition was interpreted also in terms 
of the opposition ‘referential enunciation/the 
objective mood of speech’ vs. ‘nonreferential 
enunciation/the subjective mood of speech’ (cf. 
Larcher 1991:257, 261). 

Rhetoricians of the 8th century A.H. took 
over the opposition xabar/ins@, which they 
discuss, according to Bohas a.o. (1990:121), “in 
reference with some pragmatic notions as ‘the 
requirements of the situation’ (muqtad4 al-hdl), 
or ‘the situations of communication’ (maqamat 
al-kalam)”. The term ‘utterance’ (kaldm), in 
the pragmatic acceptation, replaces in the rhet- 
oricians’ vocabulary the term ‘statement’ or 
‘sentence’, with which the grammarians had 
operated. The process of communication is 
presented as the interaction between speaker 
(mutakallim) and addressee (muxdtab). 

The great rhetorician al-Qazwini (d. 739/ 
1338) deals with the types of utterances and the 
opposition xabar/ins@ systematically and con- 
cisely, detailing the values of the performative 
utterances and the typology of the illocutionary 
acts. In his “Idab, he classifies performative 
utterances in two types: ‘request’ (talab) and 
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‘nonrequest’ (gayr talab). In the case of the utter- 
ances of the type xabar, there is a “concordance 
between the expression and the requirements 
of the situation” (mutabaqat al-lafd li-muqtada 
I-bal), but even in their case, in a certain discur- 
sive context (maqam), under certain conditions 
of uttering, which determine certain conversa- 
tional implicatures (qard’in), these are not real 
assertions but rather illocutions with a marked 
expressive component: praise, insult/affront, 
humiliation, etc. In the case of the performative 
utterances of the type ‘request’, the condition 
is that the thing requested has not happened or 
has not yet been achieved at the moment of the 
request. The subtypes of the performative utter- 
ance ‘request’ (’insa’ talabi) are: wish, interro- 
gation, command, interdiction (Qazwini, "Idah 
98-108). Each of these acts is accomplished by 
uttering a sentence containing in its structure 
a specialized, established (mawdu‘; > wad‘ al- 
luga) particle, whose function is demonstrated 
by its use (isti‘mal). In pragmatic terms, one 
could say that the author refers to convention- 
alized illocutions. But, in certain conditions 
of uttering, these utterances can be used to 
realize nonconventional illocutions. This is the 
case, for example, of the interrogative utterance 
marked by particles specialized in performing 
the interrogation, subtype of the request. But 
the interrogative particles “are usually used to 
express other meanings beside the interrogative 
one, meanings which correspond to a specific 
discursive context” (Qazwini, Idab 103). By 
uttering a marked interrogative sentence (at the 
locutionary level), various illocutions can be 
achieved, named by performative verbs, such 
as to hurry, to press somebody, to exclaim, to 
warn or incite, to threaten, to order, to confirm, 
to deny, to contest, to reproach, to reprimand, 
to ironize, to permit, to deride, etc. In some 
cases, al-Qazwini even indicates the perlocu- 
tionary level, more precisely the effect aimed 
at by speakers through the complex illocution 
they are performing, whose aim is to express 
the communicative intention and to achieve the 
effect. An utterance like Do you forget that this 
man treated you well in the past? is analyzed 
by the author (dab 104) as an interrogation 
(locutionary) “serving to disapprove in the 
sense of reproach (illocutionary)”, but “the pur- 
pose is to call the hearer’s attention to the need 
to review his behavior, to be ashamed, not to 
do what he wanted to” (perlocutionary). 
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5. THE COMMUNICATIVE 
INTENTION 


Some rhetoricians use the term garad (which 
seems to be equivalent to ‘communicative inten- 
tion’, ‘purpose’, and ‘expected effect’) as a close 
parallel of the ‘perlocutionary level’ or ‘perlo- 
cutionary effect’. This is the case, for instance, 
of the rhetorician Hazim al-Qartajanni (d. 684/ 
1285), who was at the same time a grammarian, 
a poet, and a critic. In his Minhdj al-bulaga’, he 
deals with the expressive speech acts realized 
in poetical discourse. For him, the ‘intentional 
meaning’ (gasd) is subordinated to the scope, 
indicated by the term garad (pl. ’agrad), which 
designates both ‘internal psychical act’, achieved 
in the soul of the poet, and the ‘perlocutionary 
effect on the receiver’, which is supposed to be 
similar. These acts and effects (termed ’agrad 
>*uwwal ‘primary acts/effects’) are three: satisfac- 
tion, dissatisfaction, and intermediate [between 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction] states of minds 
or ‘moods’. The subcategories of these primary 
acts, called *anwda‘ ‘kinds, types’, are in fact 
the principal illocutions (having a positive or 
negative connotation, following Aristotle’s idea 
regarding the two poles of affectivity) that are 
realized in poetry: hope, aspiration, acceptance 
(contentment), and the wish to follow or learn 
something, on the positive side, and fear, rejec- 
tion, fury, and amazement, on the negative side. 
Thus, the poetical genres (panegyric, erotic pre- 
amble, elegy, description, comparison, satire) 
represent the ‘lexical vehicles’ conveying the 
sense of the illocutions. Al-Qartajanni analyzes 
the relation between the poetical expression and 
the moods of poetical discourse, a relation that 
he views as interactive, and offers a detailed 
analysis of a variety of expressive illocutionary 
acts, proper to poetical works, such as beg- 
ging, warning, demanding forgiveness, tempt- 
ing, frightening, blaming, challenging (for more 
details, see Firanescu 2003:100-101, 124). It 
is obvious that these interpretations and sug- 
gestions in al-Qartajanni’s work are of interest 
to modern research on literary pragmatics and 
especially speech acts in literature. 


6. LATER ELABORATIONS 


In the works of later (post-13th century) Islamic 
theologians (mutakallimun), speech act theory 
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becomes more nuanced because of the theolo- 
gians’ constant effort to explain ‘the indirect 
mood of speech’ (xurij al-kalam ‘an haqiqati- 
hi) in the Quranic text. Az-Zarkasi (Burhan I, 
45), for instance, when discussing the interrog- 
ative sentence in the Quranic text — which for 
theologians is a pseudo-interrogation because 
of God’s ‘prescience’ (ma‘vifa gqadima) - 
analyzes this type of sentence, finding a great 
number of indirect speech acts that are realized 
by uttering an interrogative sentence in a con- 
stative sense (istifham bi-ma‘nd I-xabar), e.g. 
reprimand/admonition, reproach/verbal pun- 
ishment, rough reprimand, glorification, fright, 
repentance; or an interrogative sentence in a per- 
formative sense (istifham bi-ma‘nd I-’inSa’), e.g. 
interdiction, warning, stirring, hope, begging 
(of God), proposal and challenge, impatience, 
irony and mockery, humiliation, wonder, repri- 
mand (cf. Firanescu 2003:153-157, 2004). 


7. CONCLUSION 


The framework of the speech acts is a part of 
the pragmatic perspective that was developed 
in Arabic traditional linguistic thinking. It is 
worth taking this framework into consideration 
because of the exceptional degree of subtlety 
and the many important suggestions regarding 
some aspects of speech behavior that are yet to 
be dealt with in modern studies. 
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Speech Errors 


A speech error is an unintended deviation 
from the intended utterance. Speech errors can 
involve units from articulatory gestures of indi- 
vidual phonemes to entire phrases (— slips of 
the tongue). 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
SPEECH ERRORS 


The easy and automatic production of speech 
makes the cognitive processes that are involved 
in speech production difficult to detect. The 
study of mistakes in speech production pro- 
vides a window through which to view the 
mental organization of language and the pro- 
cesses that are used to turn language into 
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speech (Dell 1995). The vast majority of speech 
error research has been conducted on English, 
and the received wisdom on speech error pat- 
terns is based on English data. Studies of speech 
errors in Arabic have highlighted similarities 
and differences with speech errors produced in 
other languages. 

The most commonly occurring errors in 
English speech involve phonemes, words, and 
morphemes. These errors provide evidence that 
these structures are psychologically real and are 
used by speakers in the production of speech. 
Errors in speech production frequently involve 
the interaction between two units in the utter- 
ance plan, and such errors are also constrained 
by proximity and similarity (Fromkin 1971). 
Interactions are more common when the inter- 
acting units are similar and when they are 
located near one another in the utterance. For 
example, segmental errors frequently involve 
the confusion of onset segments between nearby 
words (e.g. [sefig] for ‘getting’ in ‘getting such 
bad luck’). In this case, the error is between 
phonemes in adjacent words, and the phonemes 
in error are in similar structural positions in the 
intended utterance. The units that interact in 
speech errors are usually units of the same type 
(e.g. noun, syllable onset). 

Speech error data can be collected either 
opportunistically, as heard in normal conversa- 
tion (e.g. Fromkin 1971; Dell and Reich 1980; 
Stemberger 1985), or experimentally through 
procedures designed to elicit speech errors (e.g. 
Baars, Motley, and MacKay 1975; Shattuck- 
Hufnagel 1992). While naturally occurring 
speech errors might better reflect the normal 
production of speech, the lack of control over 
the types of errors produced or the means by 
which the data are collected complicates a 
systematic analysis. Nonetheless, a number of 
researchers have collected corpora of naturally 
occurring speech errors in an attempt to dis- 
cover the error processes commonly present in 
normal conversation. Experimental studies of 
speech errors involve testing particular hypoth- 
eses about the speech production process, based 
on systematic manipulation of the stimuli to 
be produced. Experimentally elicited speech 
errors generally focus on creating phonologi- 
cal segment errors and can be recorded for 
instrumental analysis (e.g. Frisch and Wright 
2002). Recently, researchers have begun to use 
articulatory instrumentation to directly exam- 
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ine the activity of the articulators during speech 
error production, and they have found evi- 
dence that individual articulatory gesture errors 
occur (see, for example, Pouplier and Goldstein 
2005). 


2. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ON 
THE STUDY OF SPEECH ERRORS IN 
ARABIC 


The beginning of the systematic linguistic study 
of speech errors is usually attributed to Meringer 
and Mayer (1895/1978), who collected the first 
modern corpus of speech errors in German 
and analyzed their linguistic patterns. Using a 
similar corpus, Fromkin’s (1971) seminal work 
applied speech error data to theoretical topics in 
modern generative linguistics. She used speech 
errors to argue for the reality of the abstract, 
underlying representations of generative gram- 
mar as part of the speech production process. 
However, Sami Anwar (1981:249) argues that 
the roots of speech error analysis in Arabic 
began “more than eleven centuries ago and 
that the study of speech errors helped greatly in 
the development of Arabic linguistic theory”, 
which significantly predates these works. 

In an overview of primary sources, Sami An- 
war (1981) reports manuscripts dated between 
858 and 1362 C.E. containing collections of 
errors and error analyses. These manuscripts 
cover a variety of topics, including phono- 
logical errors such as sound substitutions and 
metatheses; grammatical errors in inflection 
and derivation; semantic errors such as meton- 
ymy and antonymy; and errors in speech per- 
ception, writing, and reading. Some of the same 
generalizations presented by Fromkin (1971), 
concerning the proximity of interacting units 
and similarity between interacting units, were 
reached in these historical works. Sami Anwar 
(1981:253) states that the “development of 
Arabic studies of phonetics, grammar, lexicog- 
raphy and dialectology, as well as the writing 
system, owes a great deal to the interest of Arab 
linguists in speech errors”. Given their motiva- 
tion to explain speech errors, he claims, these 
early researchers were led to develop systematic 
structural descriptions of Arabic. 

Some of these early studies are probably bet- 
ter classified as error analyses like those found 
today in applied linguistics research. None- 
theless, many of the studies appear to have 
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had methods and goals comparable to current 
research on naturally occurring errors. In some 
other cases, the authors were motivated by a 
desire to eliminate errors in reading the Qur'an 
based on ambiguities in the writing system that 
led to noncanonical interpretations. Another 
common type of study examined errors from 
dialectal and cultural perspectives (~ labn). 
Both of these types of study fall outside the 
current realm of speech error analysis, although 
once again there are some links. The early 
Arabic linguists were interested in potential 
relationships between speech errors and histori- 
cal sound changes that might lead to dialectal 
and cultural differences. This idea is not unlike 
some modern proposals linking errors to his- 
torical sound change (e.g. Ohala 1981). 


3. MODERN STUDIES OF SPEECH 
ERRORS IN ARABIC 


There have been very few modern studies of 
speech errors in languages other than English. 
There are four published papers on speech 
errors in Arabic in the literature, based on two 
corpora of errors. The major conclusions are 
summarized here. 

Safi-Stagni (1990, 1994) collected a small 
corpus of approximately one hundred naturally 
occurring speech errors in Arabic. The corpus 
consisted of errors heard in social conversations, 
which were recorded by phonetic transcription. 
Safi-Stagni provides an overview of the errors 
observed and finds for the most part that the 
same sorts of error are observed in Arabic as 
have been found in other languages. In par- 
ticular, phonological errors involving segments 
were common, occurring 45 times. These errors 
involved exchanges, anticipations, persevera- 
tions, and substitutions, all of which are found 
in English, German, and French speech errors. 
For example, the production of sufi siham for 
Sufi sibam ‘look at Siham!’ involves an anticipa- 
tion of the /s/ of the second word onto the first. 
In this particular case, the interaction between 
/s/ and /8/ is also typical of errors in English 
(Stemberger 1991). Safi-Stagni also observed 42 
word-level errors that are found in other lan- 
guages, including semantic substitutions, word 
exchanges, and word blends. For example, the 
production of fi sdla fi ttilifon for fi tilifon fi 
ssdla ‘there is a telephone in the hall’ is a case 
of word exchange. In this case, there is also 
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accommodation of the exchanged lexical items 
to their new morphological context, which is 
typical of errors in other languages as well. 
These segmental and word-level errors were 
the majority of the errors observed (87 out of 
too), which is also typical of errors in other 
languages. The remaining errors included a few 
grammatical errors and some other mysterious 
productions that are not atypical of other error 
corpora. 

Abd-El-Jawad and Abu-Salim (1987) exam- 
ined a larger corpus of more than nine hun- 
dred naturally occurring errors. They observed 
many of the same errors as Safi-Stagni (1990), 
involving word and phoneme interactions, sub- 
stitutions, and blends. They also found that 
word exchanges involved words of the same 
syntactic category, and that a semantically simi- 
lar word frequently appeared in substitutions. 
Given the larger size of their corpus, they also 
observed errors not observed by Safi-Stagni. 
One such case is morpheme errors involving 
the consonantal roots. They observed exchange 
errors where the consonants were exchanged 
between words, with the vowel pattern left 
in place, for example Sagar ihsén for hasan 
isqér ‘Hassan Shuqair’. This type of error was 
observed 57 times (6% of the corpus) and so 
cannot be dismissed as a bizarre error that 
only appears to involve the root consonant 
morpheme. Obviously, errors of this type have 
not been observed in other languages with 
a very different morphology than Arabic. In 
these cases, the exchange of roots also resulted 
in other prefixes, suffixes, or infixes being left 
in their original location, which is typical of 
errors in other languages. For example, the -i 
suffix remains in place in mart ’abuy-i for ’abu 
marat-i ‘father of my wife’. This example also 
shows another pattern that is typical of other 
languages, namely phonological accommoda- 
tion of the erroneous roots to their new envi- 
ronment. In this example, the accommodation 
is specific to the weak noun morphology of 
Arabic as the intended /u/ in the utterance is fol- 
lowed by /y/ in the error to fit the new environ- 
ment. Abd-El-Jawad and Abu-Salim took these 
errors to be strong evidence for the analysis of 
Arabic roots as a nonconcatenative morpho- 
logical system with separate morphemes for the 
consonant root combined with grammatical 
morphemes containing vowels and consonant 
position slots (— root). 
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Abd-El-Jawad and Abu-Salim (1987) also 
observed many cases of segment interaction 
errors within words and make some comments 
on the effects of word and syllable structure on 
errors, based on a comparison with statements 
by Fromkin (1971) and Boomer and Laver 
(1973) for patterns in other languages. Berg 
and Abd-El-Jawad (1996) conducted a more 
systematic comparison between a corpus of 
German errors and the error corpus of Abd-El- 
Jawad and Abu-Salim (1987), and so the dis- 
cussion of the topic in this entry uses the later, 
more comprehensive analysis. 

Berg and Abd-El-Jawad (1996) focus on the 
role of suprasegmental representation in speech 
production and hence error production. They 
examine the effects of word level structure and 
syllable structure on segmental errors in Arabic 
and German, and also in English in cases where 
Stemberger’s (1985) corpus provided compara- 
ble data. Berg and Abd-El-Jawad (1996) first 
note a strong difference in the effect of word 
structure on errors. In English and German, 
errors between consonant phonemes within 
words are relatively uncommon, making up 
only about ro percent of the consonant errors. 
In Arabic, within-word errors were found in 
about 80 percent of the consonant error cases. 
Berg and Abd-El-Jawad also examined whether 
errors typically occurred between consonants in 
parallel syllable structure positions (e.g. onsets 
with onsets). Almost all English and German 
errors that were between-words preserved 
syllable position (more than 95%), although 
errors involving changes in syllable position 
were found more commonly in within-word 
than between-word errors (80% preserved 
position). For Arabic, within-word errors fre- 
quently involved different syllable positions 
(38% preserved position), but between-words 
errors in Arabic preserved position more often, 
though not as often as in English and German 
(81% vs. more than 95%). Finally, it is more 
commonly the case in English and German 
that errors are made in syllable-onset position 
than in other positions, although this conclu- 
sion is primarily based on errors in word- 
onset position in between-word errors. Berg 
and Abd-El-Jawad (1996) demonstrate that this 
generalization holds for within-word errors in 
German. Errors in German involving onsets are 
more common than errors involving codas. In 
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Arabic, by contrast, there seems to be no effect 
of position within the syllable. The likelihood 
that an error would involve an onset rather 
than a coda appeared to be no different from 
the overall likelihood of a consonant in a word 
being an onset. 

Berg and Abd-El-Jawad (1996) interpreted the 
differences in segmental speech error frequency 
between Arabic and German as processing evi- 
dence for the root-and-pattern morphological 
system of Arabic. In particular, they claim that 
the lexical representation of Arabic consonant 
roots is very different from the representation 
of words in German or English. In German or 
English, the prosodic position of a consonant 
rarely changes in different morphological con- 
texts. In Arabic, however, root consonants can 
appear in onset or coda position depending on 
the form of the vowel template for the particu- 
lar verb form to be used. Given the difference 
in regularity of association between segments 
and syllable positions, they claim that associa- 
tions between segments and syllable positions 
are stored in the lexicon in German and Eng- 
lish, but not in Arabic. They claim consonan- 
tal roots in Arabic are stored without syllable 
position information and so can appear in 
errors in any syllable position with equal fre- 
quency. In addition, the lack of association 
of consonant roots to specific positions as 
part of the lexical representation also accounts 
for the high frequency of within-word errors. 
Consonants with less attachment to structural 
positions are assumed to be more vulnerable 
to speech errors where consonants appear in 
an unintended position. This is less likely in a 
language where consonants generally appear in 
the same place in a word each time the word 
is used. 


4. CONCLUSION 


The study of speech errors in Arabic fulfills the 
same role as the study of speech errors in other 
languages, providing evidence for the nature 
of language structure and processing. While 
overall factors in speech error production such 
as similarity and proximity are also found in 
Arabic, the pattern of speech errors is in some 
ways different from the pattern observed in 
other languages. Arabic has a root-and-pattern 
morphological system that is not found in the 
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other languages that have been studied, and 
this system leads to a set of frequent errors in 
Arabic that are not found in other languages. 
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Stem 


Two broad perspectives underlie the research 
concerned with the question of what should be 
taken to be the set of basic and descriptively 
adequate notions needed for Arabic morphol- 
ogy. In a time-honored view, called here the 
root-based approach, words are formed from 
(consonantal) > roots, sequences of consonants 
identifying a common invariant among various 
related word forms. In the other, less widely 
explored view, the stem-based approach, words 
are formed from stems, i.e. forms that may con- 
sist of vowels as well as prosodic features such 
as vocalic or consonantal length. In this view, 
consonantal roots are considered to be a by- 
product or an emergent property of the organi- 
zational principles in the linguistic grammar. 
This entry presents the stem-based view. Since 
linguistic morphology is primarily concerned 
with systems of relations between words, it 
should first be noted that, as in other lan- 
guages with rich inflectional morphology, Ara- 
bic organizes words in paradigms. These can 
be described as sets of words built from com- 
binations of stems with inflectional markers, 
the latter designating various morphosyntactic 
categories. As an example, consider a fragment 
of the Arabic verbal paradigm in Table 1. The 
Arabic verb is described as having two sets of 
forms or “Tense/Aspect’ categories, known as 
the imperfect and the perfect. The words in 
Table 1 illustrate the indicative mood of the 
imperfect aspect of the lexeme ‘to write’. Fully 
inflected words are formed by placing /ktub/ 
in the context of the appropriate prefix—suf- 
fix pair. These pairs consist of {ya—u, ta—u, 
ta—u, ta—ina, ’a—u, ya—iuna, ya—na, ta— 
una, ta—na, na—u, ya—ani, ta—ani, ta—ani, 
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ta—ani}, the exponents of the morphosyntactic 
categories of Mood (Indicative), Person (rst, 
2nd, 3rd), Number (singular, plural, dual), and 
Gender (masculine, feminine). In this article, 
the set of phonological forms created from the 
exponents of the morphosyntactic categories 
of a particular paradigm is referred to as the 
inflectional context of that paradigm, and the 
form /ktub/ is referred to as the verbal stem. 
To avoid ambiguity, the term ‘stem’ refers to 
that phonological form of a lexeme to which 
an affix is attached. This sense of ‘stem’ is 
essentially the same as that assumed in modern 
lexeme-based theories of morphology such as 
those of Matthews (1972), Aronoff (1992), and 
Anderson (1992), and consequently it is not 
specific to Arabic or Arabic-like morphologies. 


Table 1. Imperfect, indicative of kataba ‘to write’ 


singular plural dual 
3 masc. ya-ktub-u — ya-ktub-tina  ya-ktub-ani 
fem. ta-ktub-u — ya-ktub-na_ _ ta-ktub-ani 
2 masc. ta-ktub-u —ta-ktub-una_ta-ktub-ani 
fem. ta-ktub-ina ta-ktub-na _ ta-ktub-ani 
I ?a-ktub-u—— na-ktub-u 


The vowel of the verbal stem must be lexically 
specified: [ja-ktub-u] ‘he writes’, [ja-lbas-u] ‘he 
dresses’, [ja-drib-u] ‘he hits’. There are also 
a few minimal pairs of stems distinguished 
solely on the basis of this vowel: [ja-smar-u] 
‘he is brown’ vs. [ja-smur-u] ‘he spends the 
night conversing’, and [ja-hzun-u] ‘he saddens’ 
vs. [ja-hzan-u] ‘he is sad’. Given these facts, 
some researchers have proposed that the verbal 
morphology of triliterals builds on the stem 
/ktub/ (Schramm 1962, 1991:1403; Kurytowicz 
1972:34, 433 McOmber 1995:179; Ratcliffe 
1998:33; Benmamoun 1999:176, among oth- 
ers). For example, Kurytowicz (1972:43) writes, 


The fundamental form of the Sem. conjugation, 
the so-called ‘imperfect(ive)’ yaqtul(u), shows 
a characteristic vowel after (R2) which is un- 
predictable, i.e. independent of any grammatical 
rule, hence basic. Therefore the verbal root is not 
a consonantal skeleton (q-t-l), but contains an 
essential vocalic component (u of qtul). 


Put in present terms, Kurytowicz’s view consists 
of the claim that the verbal morphology is stem- 
based. This may be a plausible hypothesis, but 
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it is not the generally accepted view in Arabic 
linguistics. For verbs, traditionally, morphology 
is assumed to operate on the consonantal root 
(see Cantineau 1950; Fleisch 1956; McCarthy 
1979; Yip 1988; Hoberman 1988; Goldenberg 
1994, among others; and Goldenberg 1994 and 
Hoberman 1995 for two recent reviews). As 
Schramm (1991:1402) writes, 


The conventional statement of Semitic morpho- 
logical typology for the last thousand years or 
so has always reflected the view that all verbs 
and most nouns are to be derived by a process 
of interdigitating discontinuous consonantal root 
morphemes, expressing lexical content, and vocalic 
pattern morphemes which express grammatical 
content. 


For nouns, in contrast, the stem-based hypoth- 
esis has made significant contributions to the 
understanding of the lawful relationships 
between noun forms. Some important studies 
on Arabic singular/plural morphology (> num- 
ber), in particular, have established that surface 
properties of the noun stem such as vocalic and 
consonantal length condition in crucial ways 
the form of the corresponding plural form (see 
Hammond 1988; McCarthy and Prince 1990, 
and references therein). 

In recent work, however, the stem-based view 
for Arabic verbal morphology has witnessed 
more systematic development, for instance 
by McCarthy (1993), McOmber (1995), Rat- 
cliffe (1998, Chap. 2), Benmamoun (1999), 
and Gafos (2003) for Classical Arabic. For 
notable examples of the stem-based view for 
modern Arabic dialects, see Cowell’s (1962) 
grammar of Syrian Arabic and Heath’s (1987) 
monograph on Moroccan Arabic. In what fol- 
lows, some of the virtues of the stem-based 
approach to Classical Arabic verbal morphol- 
ogy are sketched, starting with the set of facts 
related to doubled verbs, also known as bicon- 
sonantal or geminated verbs, whose explana- 
tion has consistently relied on the root-based 
view. In the perfect, geminated verbs show two 
allomorphs, [madd] and [madad], as shown in 
Table 2 for the lexeme ‘to stretch’. Henceforth, 
[madd] will be called the GEmrnatTE allomorph 
and [madad] the stronc allomorph - strong 
due to its resembling the nonalternating, so- 
called strong verbs like [katab] ‘to write’. 

The distribution of the allomorphs is also 
shown on the left in Table 2. The geminate 
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Table 2. Perfect of madda ‘to stretch’ 


singular plural dual allomorph 
distribution 
3 masc. madd-a madd-ui madd-a 
fem. madd-  madad- madd-  Geminate 
at na ata [madd] 
/_V 
2 masc. madad- madad- madad- Strong 
ta tum tuma [madad] 
[2G 
fem. madad-ti madad- madad- 
tunna tuma 
I madad-  madad- 
tu na 


Table 3. Imperfect, indicative of madda ‘to stretch’ 


singular plural dual 

3. masc. ya-mudd-u  ya-mudd-  ya-mudd- 
una ani 

fem. ta-mudd-u — ya-mdud-__ta-mudd- 
na ani 

2 masc. ta-mudd-u  ta-mudd- _ ta-muda- 
una ani 

fem.  ta-mudd- ta-mdud- _ ta-mudd- 
ina na ani 

I ?a-mudd-u— na-mudd-u 


allomorph occurs before vowels, and the strong 
allomorph before consonants. Which one of 
these two allomorphs underlies the alternation? 
One answer to this question is suggested by the 
following observation. The shape of [madad] is 
the shape of the nonalternating triliteral verbs 
like [katab-a] ‘he wrote’, [katab-tu] ‘I wrote’. 
Conventionally, triliterals are assumed to be the 
‘canonical’ verbs in Arabic, and by extrapola- 
tion rather than logical necessity, their shape is 
assumed to be the canonical shape for verbs. 
This is a widespread assumption (see Wright 
1896:68-71; Cantineau 1946:133; Brame 
1970:119; McCarthy 1979:265-267). Specifi- 
cally, this assumption implies an analysis that 
consists in the following steps. The root /md/ 
first assumes the shape of a CvCvC sequence. 
Because the root consists of only two conso- 
nants, its final consonant /d/ extends to occupy 
two positions, hence /madad/. This intermedi- 
ate form is then converted to [madd] before a 
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vowel-initial suffix, via a process of syncope, as 
in /madad+V/ #># [maddV], and in some cases 
via a process of metathesis as in (the imper- 
fect) /yat+mdud+V/ #># [jamuddV]. However, 
as McCarthy (1986:247-248) observes, this 
analysis treats the alternation as ‘morpholexi- 
cal’ in character. There does not seem to be 
any reason why /madad/ should change to 
[madd] or why /ya-mdud-/ should change to 
[ja-mudd-]. If this alternation were phonologi- 
cal, it would falsely predict that /katab-/ should 
change to [katb-] and /ya-ktub/ should change 
to [ja-kutb-] before a vowel. It can thus be seen 
that the alternation, as formulated in the syn- 
cope/metathesis rule, is arbitrary in the sense 
that there is no phonological motivation for the 
particular form that this alternation takes. 

However, there is an alternative (Gafos 2003): 
the underlying stem is /madd/, and [madad] is 
a surface variant of /madd/. Surprisingly, this 
alternative has not been pursued. It is standard 
methodology in generative grammar that, given 
an alternation like [madd] ~ [madad], we con- 
sider at least the two hypotheses outlined above, 
and contemplate their consequences for the rest 
of the grammar. If /madd/ is the basic verbal 
stem, then suffixation with a vowel-initial suf- 
fix gives [madd-a], an attested form. Suffixation 
with a consonant-initial suffix, however, results 
in an illicit triconsonantal sequence, */madd- 
tu/. As in many other languages with geminates, 
Arabic bans geminates from syllable codas (for 
syllabification in Arabic, see Angoujard 1988; 
Broselow 1992; It6 1986; Farwaneh 1995). 
The illicit consonant sequence is therefore split 
to satisfy syllabification, [madad-tu]. There is 
no need for morphological stipulation or inter- 
mediate, unmotivated steps. The alternation 
is driven by pure phonotactic canons or con- 
straints that govern the admissible sequencing 
of phonemes in the language. 

The geminated verb allomorphy is also found 
in the imperfect. As Table 3 shows, the condi- 
tioning of the two allomorphs is the same as 
that in the perfect. The geminate allomorph 
occurs before vowels, the strong elsewhere: [ja- 
mudd-u], [ja-mdud-na]. The forms in Table 3 
illustrate the indicative mood of the imperfect 
aspect of the lexeme ‘to stretch’. The other 
verbal moods built on the imperfect stem (sub- 
junctive, jussive, imperative, and the rare > 
energicus) are in all relevant respects similar to 
the indicative. That is, prefixes are vowel-final 
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and suffixes are vowel-initial, consonant-initial, 
or null. Moreover, the geminated verb alterna- 
tion in these moods is identical to that found 
in the indicative (e.g. jussive 3rd pers. masc. sg. 
[ja-mdud], 3rd pers. fem. sg. [ta-mudd-a]). 

If we assume that /mudd/ is the stem, the 
alternation follows the same pattern as in the 
perfect: in combination with a V-initial suffix, 
the stem surfaces as in [ya-mudd-u], but with a 
C-initial or null suffix, a geminate coda would 
result, *[ya-mudd(-na)]. The ban on coda gemi- 
nates enforces alternation to [ya-mdud(-na)]. 

Up to now, discussion of verbal allomorphy 
has been confined to Form I of the Arabic verb. 
If, as argued, the allomorphy is due to phono- 
logical principles rather than morphologically 
conditioned idiosyncrasies of certain forms, 
then it is predicted that the alternation will be 
found whenever its phonological conditions are 
met. This prediction is confirmed. The alterna- 
tion is also met in verbs of Form IX, XI, and 
QIV under conditions identical to Form I. Tra- 
ditionally, Form IX is identified with the pattern 
ktabab (Wright 1896:43). As far as known, all 
subsequent work in the generative tradition has 
assumed that ktabab is the canonical Form IX 
of verbs. However, stems in Form IX surface as 
ktabab only before consonant-initial suffixes, 
for reasons familiar by now. Representative 
examples of the alternation are given under the 
verbal part of Table 4. 

Form IX verbs like [i-hmarr-a] ‘he blushed’ 
are related to adjectives of color and bodily 
defects, here [?ahmar-u] ‘red’ and its corre- 
sponding nominal form [humr-un] ‘red.plural’ 
(for an illustration of exactly this morphology 
in a modern dialect, consider Form IX verbs 
from Syrian, e.g. [?ahmar] ‘red’ ~ [fmarr] 
‘to blush’, [?asfar] ‘yellow’ ~ [sfarr] ‘to turn 
pale’, and so on; Cowell 1962:101, 250). In 
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the verbal form [i-hmarr-a], putting aside the 
transparently epenthetic [i-] and the suffix [- 
a], the final consonant is the long version of 
its corresponding segment in the noun or the 
adjective. There are a few different ways to 
state the morphological link between the verb 
and its derivationally related forms. One such 
way is to derive the verbal stem by adding a 
suffixal mora (u) to the simpler stem /hmVr/, 
underlying the noun or the adjective: /hmVr- 
[em /4u #=># /hmarr-/V>se™, What is important 
for current purposes is that once the verbal 
stem is placed in its paradigm, it is clear that 
what is involved in the allomorphy [i-hmarr-a] 
~ [i-hmarar-tu] is the by now familiar phono- 
logically determined alternation. 

The same alternation applies to quadriliteral 
verbs in Form QIV, [i-/mafall-a] ‘he hastened’, 
[i-;maflal-tu] ‘I hastened’ and [i-tma?ann-a] 
‘he was tranquil’, [i-tma?nan-tu] ‘I was tran- 
quil’. These examples are all perfect forms. In 
the imperfect, the same alternation is found, 
e.g. [ja-tma?inn-u] and [ja-tma?nin-na] ‘he/ 
they [fem.] are tranquil’ (Schramm 1962:362). 
The conditions for the alternation and the 
form that this alternation takes are identical 
throughout. 

Another systematic property of the verbal 
system is that all verbal moods are based on 
the imperfect form CCvC, Kurytowicz’s ‘funda- 
mental form’. The indicative is shown in Table 
1. The subjunctive differs from the indicative in 
superficial ways that do not affect the ensuing 
discussion. The jussive and the imperative are 
presented in Table 5 and Table 6, respectively. 
In the rare variant of the jussive, the > ener- 
gicus (Schramm 1962:364), the affixes are in 
all relevant respects similar to the other moods, 
that is, all prefixes are vowel-initial and suffixes 
are vowel- or consonant-initial. 


Adjectives Verbal alternation in Form IX (perfect) 

?a-hmar-u ‘red’ i-bmarr-a i-bmarar-tu ‘he/I blushed’ 

-a-sfar-u ‘yellow’ i-sfarr-a i-sfarar-tu ‘he/I became yellow’ 
’a-qbal-u ‘cross-eyed’ i-qball-a i-qbalal-tu ‘he/I became cross-eyed’ 
cf. Verbs Form I (perfect) 

/radd/ ‘to return’ radd-a radad-tu ‘he/I returned’ 
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Table 5. Jussive of kataba ‘to write’ 


singular _ plural dual 
3 masc. ya-ktub ya-ktub-ui ya-ktub-a 
fem. _— ta-ktub ya-ktub-na_ _ ta-ktub-a 
2 masc.  ta-ktub ta-ktub-ti ta-ktub-a 
fem. ta-ktub-ii ta-ktub-na __ta-ktub-d 
I ’a-ktub na-ktub 


Table 6. Imperative of kataba ‘to write’ 


singular _ plural dual 
2 masc. u-ktub u-ktub-u u-ktub-a 
2 fem. u-ktub-i — u-ktub-na u-ktub-a 


In the remaining discussion, an important ques- 
tion is addressed that has not been addressed 
so far by the proponents of stem-based mor- 
phology. Observe that there is no contrast 
between [ja-CCvC-u] and [ja-CvCC-u]. Both 
[ja-CCvC-u] and [ja-CvCC-u] are phonolog- 
ically well formed, but only the former is 
attested. Whence the [CCvC] invariance of the 
fundamental form? 

This question turns out to have a simple 
answer when we take into account some inde- 
pendent properties of the language. First, Ara- 
bic does not allow complex syllable onsets or 
codas. Second, whereas all prefixes in Tables 
I, 5, and 6 end in vowels, some suffixes begin 
with a consonant or are null. Thus, a /CvCC/ 
stem would raise a phonotactic problem before 
a consonant-initial or null suffix, since *[Cv- 
CvCC-Cv] is banned. A /CCvC/ stem presents 
no phonotactic problem because prefixes end 
in vowels. A [Cv-CCvC-Cv] is permissible 
because the first stem consonant can be parsed 
as a coda. Hence, we can begin to see how the 
inflectional context coupled with phonotactics 
requires that the CC cluster be at the left edge 
of the stem. 

It is instructive to contrast this approach to 
a well-known alternative. To account for the 
lack of *[ja-CvCC-u] or, equivalently, the lack 
of contrast between [ja-CCvC-u] and *[ja- 
CvCC-u], the lexicon is restricted to include 
only /CCvC/. The lexicon is thus preconfig- 
ured so that [ja-CvCC-u] surface forms cannot 
arise, and this is done by imposing a restriction 
on the set of admissible grammar inputs or a 
‘morpheme structure constraint’ (Chomsky and 
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Halle 1968), as is commonly known. Concep- 
tually, this approach is quite different from the 
one argued for presently, which seeks to derive 
the observed pattern as the lawful consequence 
of systemic factors, here, the inflectional con- 
text and phonotactics. Saying that the pattern 
is derived means that there is no unique locus 
in the grammar or the lexicon where the ban 
against [CvCC] forms or /CvCC/ stems is stated. 
Rather, it is the interaction of a few independ- 
ent factors that effectively bans these forms (see 
Kisseberth 1970 on phonotactic ‘conspiracies’ 
and apparent constraints on inputs). 

A more important reason in support of the 
proposed model derives from its predictive 
power. Observe that morpheme structure con- 
straints do not make any predictions beyond 
their highly specific assertions, e.g., there is no 
/CvCC/ verbal stem in the Arabic lexicon. The 
model promoted here instead employs general 
principles in a theory of grammar, and conse- 
quently makes predictions beyond specific data. 
The stem-in-paradigm approach predicts that in 
a different paradigm with vowel-initial suffixes 
/CvCC/, stems would be possible. The exam- 
ple needed to test this prediction is provided 
by the morphology of the noun. As shown 
in Table 7, the inflectional context for nouns 
consists of vowel-initial suffixes ([stem-un] in 
the indefinite, [?al-stem-u] in the definite). It is 
thus expected that the /CvCC/ stem banned in 
the verb should now be possible in the noun. 
This is indeed the case, as shown by a few 
representative forms from the well-populated 
class of triliteral nouns, [nafs-un] ‘soul’, [bahr- 
un] ‘sea’, [qufl-un] ‘lock’, [burd-un] ‘robe’, and 
so on. 


Table 7. Noun endings 


masc. masc. fem. fem 

sg. pl. sg. pl. 
nominative -un -una  -atun - atun 
genitive -in -ina -atin - atin 
accusative -an - ina -atan - atin 


To review, two related specific ideas are pro- 
moted here. The first is that we can make sense 
of the alternation between /madd/ and /madad/ 
if we assume that the verbal stem is /madd/. 
This is the basic form of the stem on which 
inflectional affixes are attached. The other sur- 
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face form of a doubled verb, /madad/, results 
by splitting the geminate of /madd/ when that 
form is combined with a consonant-initial or 
null suffix. This happens because Arabic does 
not permit geminate codas as in *[madd-tu] or 
[madd]. The geminated verb alternation is not 
arbitrary, in the sense of being morphologically 
conditioned, and there is no need for rules that 
sometimes result in metathesis and sometimes 
deletion of vowels. The second related idea is 
that the inflectional structure of the paradigm 
coupled with phonotactics provides a power- 
ful source of constraints on the theoretically 
possible diversity of stem forms within that 
paradigm. The paradigm molds stems to fit the 
inflectional context of their realizations. This 
allows us to explain why certain stem shapes 
are found while others are not attested. 

In sum, this entry presents the hypothesis that 
Arabic morphology, the system of lawful rela- 
tions between words, must have access to more 
richly specified underlying representations than 
is allowed by consonantal roots. Specifically, 
core areas of the verbal morphology require ref- 
erence to stems specified for properties such as 
vocalism and consonantal length, e.g. /subb/ ‘to 
pour [liquid]’, /habb/ ‘to love passionately’, /sal/ 
‘to arrive’, which are not admissible as part of 
consonantal roots. It is at the stem level where 
generalizations about the morphology and pho- 
nology of the Arabic verb can be observed and 
stated in the form of a testable theory. 
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Apamantios I. Garos (New York University) 


Stress 
1. INTRODUCTION 


All modern Arabic dialects have word stress: 
one syllable in a word is prominent as com- 
pared to other syllables. The position of the 
strong stress is usually limited to the last three 
syllables of the word, and depends on the over- 
all pattern of short and long syllables. Com- 
pare Cairene colloquial ki'taab ‘book’, ka'tabt 
‘T wrote’, ka'tabna ‘we wrote’, 'katabu ‘they 
wrote’, kata'bitu ‘she wrote it’. Word stress 
is not distinctive in Arabic, that is, it does not 
serve to distinguish meanings, although the 
morphological structure of words often affects 
stress, compare Cairene ra'mitu /ram-it u/ ‘she 
threw it’ vs. 'Ratabu /katab-u/ ‘they wrote’. 
Arabic stress patterns have properties which 
are crosslinguistically common in stress lan- 
guages: each word has at least one prominent 
syllable (the cumulative property), which is 
located near the beginning or the end of words 
(the demarcative property). Stress placement is 
sensitive to long and short syllables (‘quantity- 
sensitivity’), while longer words show alternat- 
ing patterns of strong and weak syllables, at 
least in some dialects. The phonetic realization 
of stress in Arabic is also crosslinguistically 
common: stressed syllables have overall higher 
pitch levels, longer duration, and greater loud- 
ness than unstressed syllables (Al-Ani 1992a, b). 
From a linguistic point of view, the main 
interest of Arabic stress resides in the patterns 
of variation among the dialects, which show 
a remarkable unity in diversity. Dialects share 
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a number of basic patterns, such as stress- 
ing superheavy syllables (CvCC or CvvC) in 
ultimate position (ki'taab ‘book’, ka'tabt ‘I 
wrote’), and stressing heavy syllables (CvC or 
Cvv) in penultimate position (ka'tabna ‘we 
wrote’, ki'taabi ‘my book’). However, dialects 
differ in their stressing of certain word types. 
For example, words with a heavy antepenult 
followed by two light syllables are stressed on 
the penult (mad'rasa ‘school’, Cairo) or ante- 
penult (‘madrase ‘school’, Damascus). Another 
source of crossdialectal variation resides in 
words of the type CvCvC, which have initial 
stress (‘katab ‘he wrote’, Cairo) or final stress 
(ki'tab ‘he wrote’, Bedouin dialect of the Cyre- 
naican Jebel). 

Stress differences among Arabic dialects 
have been thoroughly studied in recent decades 
because of their relevance for metrical theory 
(Kenstowicz 1983; Halle and Vergnaud 1987; 
Hayes 1995). Crossdialectal differences are 
analyzed in terms of a small set of options in 
metrical theory, known as ‘parameters’. Para- 
metric differences involve the type of metrical 
foot (feet are rhythm units whose initial or final 
syllable is strong), the direction of metrification 
(starting at the word beginning or the end), 
and the stressability of the final syllable. Yet 
another reason for which phonologists have 
studied Arabic dialects resides in the complex 
interactions of stress assignment, syllabifica- 
tion, and processes of > syncope and > epen- 
thesis, often resulting in opaque stress patterns 
(e.g. Brame 1974; Broselow 1982; Kenstowicz 
1983; Al-Mozainy a.o. 1985; Kiparsky 2002). 

This entry examines the stress patterns of the 
major modern dialects in some detail, starting 
with Egyptian Arabic, followed by the Eastern 
and Western dialects. 


2. EGYPTIAN ARABIC 


In Egyptian Arabic, specifically the colloquial 
spoken around Cairo, stress placement is gov- 
erned by the following set of generalizations 
(Mitchell 1956:110-111, 1975:81; Harrell 


1957): 


(1) a. A final superheavy syllable (CvvC, 
CvCC) or heavy (Cvv) syllableis stressed. 


maf.'huum ‘understood’ 
da.'rabt ‘T/you hit’ 
mas.'kaa ‘holding [fem. sg.|’ 
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b. Otherwise, a prefinal heavy syllable 
(CvC, CvC) is stressed. 
fih.'muu.ha ‘they understood her’ 
mu. '‘al.lim ‘teacher’ 


c. Stress falls on the antepenult in words 
of the types LLL and HLLL. 
'da.ra.bit ‘she hit’ 
'ka.ta.bu ‘they wrote/he wrote it’ 
in.'ka.sa.rit ‘it was broken’ 
mux.'ta.lifa ‘different [fem. sg.]’ 


d. Stress falls on the penult in words of 
the types LL, LLLL, HLL, LHLL. 


'ka.tab ‘he wrote’ 
ka.ta.'bi.tu ‘she wrote it [masc.]’ 
mad.'ra.sa ‘school’ 
mu.dar.'ri.sit ‘teacher 


A light syllable is defined as an open syllable 
that contains a short vowel (Cv). A heavy syl- 
lable is one that contains a long vowel (Cvv) or 
a short vowel and a consonant (CvC). In this 
entry a standard mora-based representation is 
adopted to represent syllable weight (McCarthy 
and Prince 1991; Hayes 1995). 


(2) a 0 b 0 c 0 
| /\ /\ 
mM ra rau 
| | | Nef 
ta tab ta 


Forms such as ‘darab show that CvC syllables 
count as light in word-final position, while 
forms such as ‘a'malti show that CvC counts 
as heavy in nonfinal position. In Cairene, as in 
most other dialects, the word-final consonant 
does not contribute to syllable weight. That is, 
final CvC syllables count as light, while super- 
heavy syllables, which contain a long vowel 
plus a consonant (CvvC), or a short vowel plus 
two consonants (CvCC), are heavy. Invisibility 
(‘extrametricality’) of the final consonant is 
represented by angled brackets <...>. 


(3) a. o b. o c. o 
| /\ / \ 
mM ra Wop 
| | | \/ 
t a <b> t a b<t> ta: <b> 
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Detailed analyses of syllable structure in Arabic 
dialects, in relation with syncope and epenthe- 
sis, are offered by Broselow (1980, 1982, 1992), 
Kenstowicz (1986), and Kiparsky (2002). 

As McCarthy (1979b) points out, the Cairene 
pattern raises interest because of its stressing 
of words ending in two light syllables. The 
penult or antepenult is stressed, depending on 
the length of the preceding string of light syl- 
lables. In particular, the penultimate stress of 
words ending in a sequence heavy-light-light 
presents a paradox. Crosslinguistically, heavy 
syllables tend to attract stress (Prince 1983). 
Cairene, however, stresses a light penult rather 
than the heavy antepenult in words such as 
mad'rasa, while it stresses a light antepenult in 
words composed of three light syllables, such 
as 'katabu. 

The metrical analysis of the Cairene col- 
loquial pattern by Hayes (1995) incorporates 
the idea that a heavy syllable is quantitatively 
and metrically equivalent to two light syllables 
(Allen 1973; Halle and Vergnaud 1987; McCar- 
thy 19792, b; Prince 1983). 


(4) a. Foot assignment: parse the word from 
left to right into moraic trochees. 
Moraic trochee: 
(* .) Cy 
LL H 
two light or a single heavy 
syllables syllable 


b. Word layer construction: group feet 
into a right-headed word constituent. 


In the examples of metrical structures below, 
feet are represented by pairs of parentheses. 
Their head (strong element) is indicated by an 
asterisk ‘*’, and their nonhead (weak element) 
by a dot ‘.’. The metrical layer above the feet 
indicates the placement of the main stress. 


GV arte Ble ©) 
Ce ue 


H H H HL 
maf.'huu<m> fih.'muu.ha 

CA 4) d. (* ) e. (. oe) 
(* .) Game) (rei) 
LL LLL LLL 
‘da.ra<b> 'da.ra.bi<t> da.ra.'bi.tu 
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f(a. BE 7) ge(. * ) 
(ECs) (Oe Es): 
H LL H LLL 
mad.'ra.sa in. 'ka.sa.ri<t> 


Note that a foot cannot consist entirely of a 
single light syllable, hence the lack of final 
stress in (sb, d, f). This ban on ‘degenerate’ 
feet captures the fact that the minimal word 
in Arabic is a heavy syllable (McCarthy and 
Prince 1990). An alternative analysis (Halle and 
Vergnaud 1987; Halle r991) allows degenerate 
feet, and marks the final mora as extrametrical 
before foot assignment. 

There are two well-known classes of excep- 
tions to these stress rules (Mitchell 1956:111, 
1975:81-82). Both involve words consisting of 
three light syllables, whose penult is exception- 
ally stressed: 


(6) a. Verbs in which a vowel-initial suffix is 
attached to 3rd person feminine singu- 
lar perfect of weak verbs 
ra.'mi.t+u ‘she threw it’ (cf. 'kata.b+u 

‘he wrote it’) 
Sa.'fit+ak ‘she saw you’ 


b. Plurals containing two identical high 
vowels (i-i or u-u) in their first two 
syllables 
du.'bu.‘a ‘hyenas’ (cf. 'ku.tu.b+u 

‘his books’) 

gi.'ri.ba ‘crows’ 

These exceptional patterns can be specified for 

undergoing a morphologically triggered rever- 

sal of the direction of foot assignment, which 
becomes right-to-left in these cases (Watson 

2002:97-98). 

Mitchell (1975) discovered important evi- 
dence for the colloquial Cairene pattern by 
studying the way in which teachers of Classi- 
cal Arabic (‘ulama@) place stress when recit- 
ing the OQur’dn. Patterns reported by Mitchell 
cover colloquial and classical pronunciations. 
The generalizations in (7) represent interpre- 
tations by generative analysts (Langendoen 
1968; Halle and Vergnaud 1987; McCarthy 


1979A<, b). 


(7) a. Stress a superheavy ultima. 
L'S da.'rabt ‘T hit’ 


LL'S sa ka “Iii ‘thieves’ 


STRESS 


b. Otherwise, stress a heavy penult. 
L'HL ha.'daa.ni ‘these [fem. du.]’ 
L'HL ‘a.'mal.ti ‘you [fem. sg.] did’ 


c. Otherwise, stress the penult or antepe- 
nult, whichever is separated by an even 
number of syllables from the rightmost 
nonfinal heavy syllable or, if there is no 
heavy syllable, from the left boundary 


of the word. 
'LLL 'ka.ta.ba ‘he wrote’ 
LULL - ka.ta.'bi.tu ‘they wrote’ 
LL'LLL  Sa.ja.'ra.tu.hu ‘his tree’ 
LLLL'LL §a.ja.ra.tu.' ‘their [du.] 
hu.maa tree’ 
H'LL mar.'ta.ba ‘mattress’ 
H'LLL mar.'ta.ba.tu ‘his 
mattress’ 
HLL'LL ?’ad.wi.ya.'tu.hu ‘his drugs’ 
HLL'LLL’ad.wi.ya. ‘their 
'tu.hu.maa [du.] drugs’ 
LH'LL ss mu.‘al.'lismuun ‘teachers’ 


LH'LLL mu.qaa.'ti-la.tun ‘fighter’ 


These forms are predictable by the set of metri- 
cal rules in (4) with the addition of a rule that 
marks the last mora of a final syllable as extra- 
metrical (8b, d): 


(8) a. (. aa) a a 3) 
(Peas. el Paes 
LLLLL LLLLLL 


§a.ja.'ra.tu.hu §a.ja.ra.tu.'hu.ma<a> 


cy OS % ey 
ed amy Gale 
HLLLL 
’ad.wi.ya.'tu.hu 


dis. ~: me) 
Gea Geer satiny te 
HLLLLL 
’ad.wi.ya.'tu.hu.ma<a> 


This analysis predicts secondary stresses on 
every foot head which is not main-stressed. 
Evidence for secondary stress is rather unclear. 
Mitchell (1975) does not mention it, whereas 
Weldon (1980) reports a secondary stress pat- 
tern deviating from the analysis above. 


3. EASTERN ARABIC 


The Palestinian pattern minimally differs from 
the Cairene pattern in stressing the antepenult, 
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not the penult, in words of the type HLL 
(e.g. ‘martaba). This creates uniform antepen- 
ultimate stress in words ending in two light 
syllables (Brame 1973:20, 1974:41; Johnson 
1979:154; Abu-Salim 1980:1; Kenstowicz and 


Abdul-Karim 1980; Kenstowicz 1983:207; 
Younes 1995:160). 
(9) a. Stress a superheavy ultima. 
L'S — ja.'waab ‘answer’ (Younes 
1995: 160) 
HL'S ‘aa.la.".meen ‘two worlds’ (Younes 
1995: 163) 
b. Otherwise, stress a heavy penult. 
L'HL ka.'tab.na ‘we wrote’ (Abu-Salim 
1980:1) 
H'HL mos.'ta8.fa ‘hospital’ (Johnson 
1979:154) 
c. Otherwise, stress the antepenult. 
LLL 'da.ra.bu ‘they hit’ (Kenstowicz 
1983:207) 


LL'LLL §Sa.ja.'ra.tu.hu ‘his tree’ 


"HLL 'baa.ra.ku ‘they blessed’ (Kenstowicz 
1983:207) 

'HLL “‘al.lamat ‘she taught’? (Kenstowicz 
1983:207) 
H'LLL haa.'ra.ba.to ‘she fought (Younes 

him’ 1995:163) 

H'LLL ‘al.'la.ma.tu ‘she taught (Kenstowicz 
him’ 1983:207) 

L'HLL mo.'naa.fa.se ‘competition’ (Johnson 

1979:154) 


This ‘Eastern Arabic stress rule’ is identical 
to the Latin stress rule, except for clause (9a), 
which Latin lacks. The antepenult is reached 
by marking the final syllable extrametrical, and 
constructing a quantity-sensitive trochee at the 
right edge (Kenstowicz 1983). 


a. Mark the final syllable as extrametri- 
cal (except when it is superheavy). 


(10) 


b. Foot assignment: assign a_ single 
quantity-sensitive trochee at the end 
of the word. 


QS trochee: (* .) or (* .) ‘ 
LL HL H 
c. Word layer construction: group feet 
into a right-headed word constituent. 


This analysis produces the following example 
metrifications: 


(rz) a. (*) be") 


2) ie 
LH LH 


ja.'waa<b> ka.'tab.<na> 
(on (uae d. (* ) 
(Fs) (* .) 
HLL HL 


‘al.'la.ma.<tu> 'baa.ra.<ku> 

This analysis features the uneven trochee (HL) 
in (11d), which is controversial in metrical the- 
ory. In Hayes’ (1995) framework, trochees are 
strictly bimoraic (LL) or (H). Hayes (1995:128) 
presents a reanalysis of Palestinian stress, based 
on left-to-right metrification by strictly bimo- 
raic trochees. This analysis is almost identical 
to the analysis of Cairene (4), with the single 
difference that a rule is added which marks 
the final foot as extrametrical in absolute final 
position. 
(12) a. Foot assignment: parse the word from 
left to right into moraic trochees. 


b. Mark a foot as extrametrical at the 
right edge of the word. 


c. Word layer construction: group feet 
into a right-headed word constituent. 


(13) a. (*) beth?) 

(*)<(* .)> (* .)<(* .)> 
HLL LLLL 
‘baa.ra.ku ‘Sa.ja.ra.tun 

ci(*) dette A") 
(*)(*.). (* .) (* .) 
HLLL LLLLL 
‘al.'la.ma.tu §a.ja.'ra.tu.hu 
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To support the psychological reality of the 
rightward counting pattern, Hayes cites forms 
from Classical Arabic as produced by Palestin- 
ian speakers (Kenstowicz 1981a): 'Sajaratun 
‘a tree’ and Saja'ratubu ‘his tree’. These forms 
motivate an addition to the generalizations 
in (9): 


(14) Stress the pre-antepenult in words com- 
posed of four light syllables. 
a. 
'LLLL 'Sa.ja. ‘a tree’ (Classical; Kenstowicz 
ra.tun 1981) 
b. 
'LLLL 'da.ra. ‘she hit (Kenstowicz 
ba.tu him’ 1981:207) (>'dar.ba.tu) 
"LLLL 'ba.ka. ‘his (Kenstowicz 
rito cow’ and Abdul- (>'ba.kar.to) 
Karim 
1980) 


Words consisting of four light syllables do not 
occur in Palestinian colloquial, due to pro- 
cesses of syncope and epenthesis, familiar from 
Levantine dialects. These processes render stress 
opaque in (14b). For example, /bakar-it o/ ‘his 
cow’ is syncopated into ['bakarto], with ante- 
penultimate stress across a closed penult, an 
apparent violation of quantity-sensitivity (9b). 
The opaque stress pattern of such forms thus 
presents additional evidence for the analysis in 
(12), on the assumption that stress is assigned 
prior to syncope and epenthesis (Brame 1974; 
Kiparsky 2002). 


Damascene colloquial (Cowell 1964:180; 
McCarthy 1979b:459, 1980:79; Halle and 
Kenstowicz 1991:485) is apparently indistin- 
guishable from Palestinian. 


(15) a. Stress a superheavy ultima. 
H'S da.'rast ‘I/you [masc. sg.] studied’ 
H'S  zaa.'ruuk ‘they visited you [masc. sg.]’ 


b. Otherwise, stress a heavy penult. 
L'HL _ka.'tab.ti ‘you [fem. sg.] wrote’ 
L'HL ma.'daa.res ‘schools’ 


STRESS 


c. Otherwise, stress the antepenult. 


‘LLL ‘da.ra.su ‘they studied’ 

‘HLL 'mad.ra.se ‘school’ 

H'LLL  mut.'ta.hi.de ‘she united’ 
(Literary Arabic) 


There are some subtle differences between 
Damascene and Palestinian in the enclitic stress 
system which are partly reviewed below. 


The Lebanese dialect (Haddad 1984:19-21) 
also displays the ‘Eastern Arabic stress rule’. 
Haddad presents two sources of evidence for a 
three-syllable window. First, Lebanese speakers 
stress the antepenult of classical words which 
contain long sequences of light syllables, such 
as da'rabana ‘he hit us’. Second, speakers mis- 
pronounce English words such as ne'cessary 
and par'ticiple with antepenultimate stress. 
Here, the final syllable is extrametrical, while 
a trochee places stress on the antepenult. HLL 
words can be analyzed either by an uneven tro- 
chee (Kenstowicz 1983) or by an even trochee 
(Hayes 1995). 


a. uneven trochee b. even trochee 
(et %) (*) 
or Os 
HL HL 


'mad.ra.<se> 'mad.ra.<se> 


(16) 


In (16b) no monosyllabic foot is built on the 
penultimate syllable due to the ban on degener- 
ate feet (Hayes 1995). 


In sum, the stress patterns of the Eastern dia- 
lects are to some extent ambiguous between a 
right-to-left analysis with syllable extrametri- 
cality (10), where the foot is either an uneven 
trochee (16a) or an even trochee (16b), and a 
left-to-right analysis with moraic trochees and 
foot extrametricality (12). The ambiguity can 
be resolved using words with long sequences 
of light syllables, which the dialects strongly 
avoid by various constraints against open syl- 
lables, and which are only available from the 
pronunciation of words from Classical Arabic, 
or stress in loanwords. 

Another way to resolve the ambiguities 
between uneven and even trochees is based on 
studying patterns of enclitic stress, specifically 
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the accentuation of 3rd person feminine singu- 
lar perfect verbs when followed by vowel-initial 
pronominal object suffixes. The examples in (17) 
are from Damascene (McCarthy 1980:84-85), 
but analogous cases have been reported for 
the dialects of Beirut (Abdul-Karim 1979) and 
Bani-Hassan Bedouin (Irshied and Kenstowicz 
1984). 


(=) (* ) (. *) 

(* .) (* .) (= .) (*) 
HL H L HL 
‘‘al.la.<met> > '‘al.laamet #0> ‘al.la.'mo<to> 
‘she taught’? ‘she taught him’ 


The pronominal object form has penulti- 
mate stress, whereas antepenultimate stress 
is expected if the form were nonenclitic (see 
mut'tabide (15c)). McCarthy (1980) and Halle 
and Kenstowicz (1991) attribute penultimate 
stress in the pronominal object form to the 
foot over the first two syllables of the base 
(‘‘al.la)<met>, a disyllabic trochee of the shape 
heavy-light (HL). This foot is respected by 
the construction of a foot on the penultimate 
syllable in the pronominal object form. If the 
foot on ‘she taught’ were a bimoraic trochee 
instead (compare Palestinian, structure (13a)), 
the incorrect prediction would be made of 
antepenultimate stress since the penult would 
be free to form a bimoraic trochee with the 
antepenult, as in (‘al)(‘la.ma)<to>. 


4. CLASSICAL ARABIC 


The stress pattern of Classical Arabic is recon- 
structed, due to a lack of native speakers, while 
the orthoepic tradition provides no explicit 
guidelines for accentuation. Current accentua- 
tions in use for reciting OQurdn verses are 
influenced by native stress patterns of mod- 
ern dialects. Methods of reconstructing Clas- 
sical Arabic accentuation therefore include 
diachronic comparison with other Semitic lan- 
guages (Brockelmann 1982), and identification 
of constant patterns in crossdialectal analysis 
(Janssens 1972). According to some authors 
(Wright 1859; Brockelmann 1982), the stress 
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fell on the rightmost heavy (Cvv or CvC) syl- 
lable, and otherwise on the initial syllable. 
McCarthy (1979) states this rule as follows: 


(18) a. Stress a superheavy ultima (limited to 
pausal forms, before a major syntac- 
tic break). 

L'S — ya.'quul ‘he says’ 

L'S — da.'rabt ‘T/you hit’ 

b. Otherwise, stress the rightmost non- 
final heavy syllable. 

LH'HL ~ ma.naa.'dii.lu ‘kerchiefs’ 

LHL'HL mu.dar.ri.'suu.na ‘teachers’ 

L'HLL ~yu.'Saa.ri.ku ‘he participates’ 

H'HLL _ kas.'sar.tu.hu ‘I smashed it’ 

'HLLH = 'mam.la.ka.tun ‘kingdom’ 

"HLLLL 'mas.’a.la.tu.ha ‘her problem’ 

c. Otherwise, stress the first syllable. 

'LLH ‘ka.ta.buu ‘they wrote’ 

'LLLH 'ka.ta.ba.taa ‘they wrote 

[fem. du.]’ 

‘LLLLL ss 'ma.li-ka.tu.hu ‘his queen’ 

‘LLLLLH § '‘qa.sa.ba.tu.hu.maa ‘their [du.] 

flute’ 


McCarthy notes that this pattern occurs in mod- 
ern dialects such as Egyptian Sa‘di (Khalaf- 
allah 1969) and Yemen Plateau (Diem 1973). 
This pattern can be analyzed as follows: 


a. Mark the final syllable (CvC or Cvv) 


as extrametrical. 


(19) 


b. Foot assignment: assign a_ single 
quantity-sensitive unbounded trochee 
at the end of the word. 

QS unbounded trochee: 
Cee core 24.0) or oC) 
Lie L H...L H 


c. Word layer construction: group feet 
into a right-headed word constituent. 


Under this analysis, Classical Arabic is nearly 
identical to the Palestinian/Damascene pattern 
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(rob), from which it differs only by lacking the 
requirement that feet are maximally two syl- 
lables long. 


(20) a. (* ) b. (*) 
(® o -s) at gun Ge) 
HL LHLH 
'mam.la.ka.<tun> mu.dar.ri.'suu.<na> 


Ce i(* ) 
(F338) 
LL 
'ma.li.ka.tu.<hu> 


A different pattern for the classical language 
was deduced from the modern dialects by 
Abboud a.o. (1968), Abdo (1969), Brame 
(1970), Angoujard (1990), Versteegh (1997), 
and Gordon (2000). Here stress is restricted 
to fall on one of the last three syllables of the 
word. 


Stress a superheavy ultima (see exam- 

ples above). 

b. Otherwise, stress a heavy penult (see 
examples above). 

c. Otherwise, stress the antepenult (only 

forms deviating from above). 


(21) a. 


L'LLH ka.'ta.ba.taa ‘they wrote 
[fem. du.]’ 
H'LLH mam.'la.ka.tun ‘kingdom’ 
LLU'LLL sma.li.'ka.tu.hu ‘his queen’ 
HL'LLL ~ mas.’a.'la.tu.ha ‘her problem’ 
LLL'LLH  qa.sa.ba.'tu.hu.maa ‘their [du.] 


flute’ 


This pattern is identical to Palestinian, Dama- 
scene, and Lebanese. See (10) for a metrical 
analysis. 


5. WESTERN ARABIC 


Finally, we briefly turn to some of the West- 
ern dialects. The Bedouin dialect spoken in 
the Negev (Blanc 1970:120-122; Kenstowicz 
1983; Hayes 1995) displays an iambic stress 
pattern. The generalizations below were taken 
from Hayes (1995:226): 


STRESS 


Stress a superheavy ultima. 
ga.na.'maat ‘(several individual| 
sheep’ 


(22) a. 


LLL'S 
b. Otherwise, stress a heavy penult. 
ga.'nam.na ‘our sheep’ 


c. Otherwise, stress a heavy antepenult. 
‘al.ga.nam ‘the sheep’ 


d. Otherwise, stress the ultima of a two- 
syllable word beginning with a light 


syllable. 
ED ki.'tab ‘he wrote’ 
L'H ga.'‘nam ‘sheep’ 

e. Otherwise, stress the penult or ante- 
penult, whichever is separated by an 
odd number of light syllables from the 
nearest preceding heavy syllable, or in 
the absence of such a syllable, from 
the beginning of the word. 

L'LH za.'la.mah ‘man’ 

L'LLH _za.'la.ma.tak ‘your man’ 
HL'LH ~al.ga.'na.mah _‘the sheep [sg.]’ 
HL'LH _ haa.ra.'ba.tih ‘she fought him’ 


The analysis (Hayes 1995:227) is the exact iam- 
bic counterpart of the Palestinian pattern: 


a. Foot assignment: parse the word from 
left to right into iambs. 
Iamb: (. *) or (. *) or (*) 
LL LH H 


(23) 


b. Mark a foot as extrametrical at the 
right edge of the word. 


c. Word layer construction: group feet 
into a right-headed word constituent. 


(24) a. ( *) 


ae) 


L LLH 
za.'la.ma.tak 
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The Bedouin dialect of Cyrenaican Jebel, spoken 
in eastern Libya (Owens 1984:32-35; Mitchell 
1975:83-92), has rather complex interactions 
between stress assignment and processes of 
syncope and epenthesis, affecting syllabifica- 
tion (> resyllabification). In the examples 
below, effects of syncope and epenthesis have 
been ignored. 


(25) a. Stress a superheavy ultima. 
L'S ha. 'Siis ‘grass’ 
LH'S = fi.naa.'jiil ‘cups’ 


b. Otherwise, stress the ultima of a two- 
syllable word beginning with a light 
syllable. 

si.'maa 


ka.'tab 


L'H 
L'H 


‘shy’ 


‘he wrote’ (> ki'tab) 


c. Otherwise, stress a heavy penult. 
ka.'tab.tan ‘you [fem. 
pl.] wrote’ (> ki'tabtan) 
ma‘ra.'kit.ha ‘her 
quarrel’ (> ma‘ri'kitta) 


L'HH 


HL'HL 


d. Otherwise, stress a heavy antepenult. 
‘mak.ta.bih ‘his office’? (> 'maktibih) 
ta.'raa. ‘they [fem.] 

fa.gan accompanied’ (> ti'raafagan) 


e. Otherwise, stress the penult. 
ka.'ta.bat ‘she wrote’ (> ik'tibat) 
in.ga.'ta.lat ‘she was 


killed’ (> inig'tilat) 


Hayes (1995:228-239) analyzes the stress pat- 
tern by an iambic (weak-strong) foot, as in the 
Negev Bedouin dialect: 


(26) a. ( *) oe aa 
(. *) ie eh dee) 
L H LHL 
ka.'tab ta.'raa.fa.gan 
e.<(*) d. (. =) 
Ph 7) Ct Nec iva 
H LH H LHL 
'mak.ti.bih ma‘ra.'kit.ha 
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The most interesting metrical property of the 
Cyrenaican Bedouin dialect is its interaction 
between stress assignment and ~— syncope. 
Hayes (1995) argues that syncope of a stressed 
syllable (the head of an iambic foot) causes a 
retraction of stress to the unstressed syllable of 
the foot, shown in (27): 


After footing After syncope 
a. (ki.'ti).(bih) > (ki.t).(bih) 
b. (faa).(ki."hi).(tih) > (faa).(ki-h).(tih) 


(27) 


After stress shift 
> (‘kit).(bih) 
> (faa).('kih).(tih) 


‘his books’ 
‘his fruit’ 


Similar stress shifts under deletion of the 
stressed syllable have been reported for Hijazi 
Bedouin (Al-Mozainy a.o. 1985) and Bani-Has- 
san Bedouin (Kenstowicz 1983; Irshied and 
Kenstowicz 1984). 

Finally, we turn to the stress pattern of 
the Maghreb dialects, specifically Moroccan 
(Keegan 1986; Harrell 1962; Boudlal 2001). 
The following examples, all isolation forms, are 
taken from Boudlal (2001:122), who does not 
provides glosses. 


(28) a. Stress a heavy ultima. 
H'H law.'yin 
L'H li.'mun 
LL'H mor.mod.'nak 
HLL'H ban.ya.ha.'lih 


b. Otherwise, stress the penult. 


'HL 'bab.ha 

'LL 'mol.mal 
L'LL li.'mu.na 
LLL'LL di.ri.ha.'li.ha 


The weight distinction is between heavy syl- 
lables (CvC) and light syllables (Cv and CaC). 
Heavy syllables in final position are heads of 
iambic feet. The penult is reached by marking 
final syllables extrametrical if they are light. 


a. Mark a final light syllable (Cv and 
CaC) as extrametrical. 


(29) 


b. Foot assignment: assign a single iamb 
at the end of the word. 
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c. Word layer construction: group feet 
into a right-headed word constituent. 


(30) a. ( *) b. (*) 
(. *) ( 

HLL H 
ban.ya.ha.'lih ‘bab.<ha> 


(on ( *) 
(e*) 
LLL 
di.ri.ha.'li.<ha> 


Moroccan Arabic thus shares the iambic foot 
with Negev and Cyrenaican Bedouin dialects, 
but resembles Damascene and Lebanese Arabic 
in its directionality: a single foot is constructed 
at the right edge, vis-a-vis extrametricality. 


6. CONCLUSION 


In sum, word stress patterns of Arabic dialects 
differ along a number of dimensions, which 
can be captured by metrical frameworks. The 
major parametric differences between the dia- 
lects involve (i) foot type (trochee or iamb), (ii) 
direction of metrification (left-to-right or right- 
to-left), and (iii) different types of extrametri- 
cality (consonant, mora, syllable, or foot). 
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Subject 


The subject of a sentence is a constituent that 
performs a certain grammatical function in 
relation to the > predicate or verb of the clause. 
It signifies the topic around which the rest of 
the clause revolves, or represents the > agent 
(doer) of the verb. Typically, the subject is a 
— noun phrase. It can also be an adjective, a 
pronoun, or a clause. In Classical and Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic, the subject is explicitly 
marked for Case; it mainly receives nominative 
case but, under certain conditions, can also be 
marked for accusative. In the spoken varieties, 
the subject is not morphologically marked for 
Case. 


rt. POSITION IN THE SENTENCE 


There are two types of sentences in Arabic, > 
verbal and > nominal, exhibiting two differ- 
ent word orders. The position of the subject in 
Arabic depends on the sentence type in which 
it appears. It may occupy either a sentence- 
initial position or appear following the verb or 
predicate. Arabic grammarians, as a result, give 
different names to the subject, depending on its 
position in the sentence. When it appears fol- 
lowing the verb, the subject is called > fail lit. 
‘doer [of the verb]’ or ‘agent’, as the verb can- 
not stand alone without it. In subject/predicate 
sentences, where no verb may be used, the sub- 
ject is called mubtada’ or musnad ‘inchoative’ 
(— *isndd; see next section for details). 

In verbal sentences, the subject (or agent) 
occurs following the verb, as in (1). When the 
sentence is nominal, the subject occurs before 
either the verb, as in (2), or the predicate, as 
in (3). 


(1) ?akala l-walad-u 
ate.3ms the-boy-Nom 
‘The boy ate’ 

(2) al-walad-u -akala 
the-boy-Nom ate.3ms 

(3) al-gina-u jamil 
the-singing-Nom lovely 


‘The singing is lovely’ 


In nominal, subject/predicate sentences (also 
called ‘equational’, e.g. in Badawi a.o. 2004), 


SUBJECT 


the subject normally occurs first, as in (3). 
However, when the subject is indefinite and 
the predicate of the sentence is a prepositional 
phrase, the subject is delayed or postposed, i.e. 
occurs after the predicate, while retaining its 
nominative case, as in (4). 


(4) ft l-maktabati 
in the-library 
‘A child is in the library’/ 
‘There is a child in the library’ 


tifl-un 
child.ms-Nom 


The subject of a > passive sentence can occur 
either pre- or postverbally, e.g. fugida |-kitabu/ 
al-kitabu fugida ‘the book was lost’. 

In spoken (Egyptian) Arabic, the subject pre- 
cedes the verb. When the verb precedes the 
subject, it receives contrastive stress and is fol- 
lowed by a pause, indicating a topicalized struc- 
ture (see Ouhalla 1997; > topicalization). 


2. TERMS USED TO DESCRIBE THE 
SUBJECT 


Traditional Arabic grammarians use different 
names to refer to the subject, depending on 
whether it appears in a verbal or nominal 
sentence. Thus, in Classical Arabic grammar, 
the subject of a verbal sentence is called fail 
‘agent’, a word derived from the word fil 
‘verb’, indicating the close relationship between 
both (Stbawayhi, Kitab I, 13). The subject of 
the nominal, subject-predicate sentence is called 
mubtada@ ‘that with which is begun’, i.e. the 
inchoative (— ibtida’). The rest of the sentence 
is called > xabar ‘predicate’. Sibawayhi (Kitab 
I, 7) uses both mubtada and musnad ‘that 
which leans’ to refer to the subject of a nominal 
sentence; he calls the predicate musnad ’ilayhi 
‘that upon which the subject leans’ (> ’isndd). 
The subject of nominal, subject/verb sentences 
(SV) is sometimes called a ‘topic’, and the sen- 
tence structure, a ~ topic/comment sentence 
(Badawi a.o. 2004:326). When the predicate 
is fronted so that it precedes the subject, the 
subject is called mubtada’ mu’axxar ‘delayed 
[postposed] subject’. 

In Arabic grammar, the subject of a pas- 
sive sentence, which is semantically the object 
(patient) of the verb, is called naib al-fa%l ‘the 
substitute of the subject/agent’, a name that 
describes the new role of the object in the pas- 
sive sentence. 
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3. CONCORD/AGREEMENT WITH 
THE VERB 


Arabic has two patterns of subject-verb > 
agreement, depending on the > word order 
used. When the word order is verb-subject 
(VS), agreement is partial. The verb agrees with 
only two features of the subject: person and 
gender. Number agreement is not marked in 
this order — default agreement with all subjects 
being singular, as in (5) and (6). 


l-awlad-u 
the-boys.mp-Nom 


(5) jaa 
came.3ms 
‘The boys came’ 


al-banat-u 
the-girls.fp-Nom 


(6) j@at 
came.3fs 
‘The girls came’ 


Agreement in SV sentences, by contrast, must 
be complete in person, gender, and number, as 
in (7)-(10). 


(7) al-walad-ani 
the-boys-mdu.Nom 
‘The two boys came’ 


i@a 
came.3mdu 


(8) al-bin-tani j@ ata 
the-girls-fdu.Nom came.3fdu 
‘The two girls came’ 

(9) al-awlad-u j@u 
the-boys.mp-Nom came.3mp 
‘The boys came’ 

(10) al-bandat-u jina 
the-girls.fp-Nom came.3fp 


Changing the agreement patterns of either order 
results in ungrammatical sentences when the 
subject is masculine plural or dual. as in (11) 
and (12); feminine subjects tolerate singular 
agreement in the SV order, as in (13). 


(11) *al~awlad-u jaa 
the-boys.mp-Nom came.3ms 

(12) *j@a l-walad-ani 
came.3mdu the-boys-mdu.Nom 

(13) al-banat-u j@at 
the-girls.fp-Nom — came.3fs 
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A fully agreeing verb in what seems to be 
a VS order is possible only when the verb 
receives contrastive stress and is followed by 
a pause — indicating a topicalized structure, as 
in (14). 


l-awlad-u 
the-boys.mp-Nom 


jvu 
came.3mp 


(14) 


When the subject is a feminine singular sub- 
stantive noun, gender agreement is required in 
VS only when the verb immediately precedes 
the subject, as in (15). However, if the feminine 
subject is separated from its verb by the object, 
the verb may carry masculine singular agree- 
ment, as in (16). 


(15) badarat imraat-un 
came.3fs woman.fs-Nom 
‘A woman came’ 

(16) hadara l-qadiy-a 
came.3ms the-judge.ms-Acc 
mra’at-un 


woman.fs-Nom 
‘A woman came before the judge’ 
(Wright 1967:II, 289) 


The above rule applies to nouns that are explic- 
itly marked for feminine, i.e. when > gender 
signifies the sex of a noun (female) or when 
gender is grammatical (feminine by form, e.g. 
as-Sajara ‘the tree’). Some nouns are femi- 
nine by convention or ‘usage’ (Wright 1967:], 
179-180), i.e. not explicitly marked for femi- 
nine gender; yet, when one of these nouns is 
the subject of a sentence, feminine agreement 
is preferred. 


as-Sams-u 
the-sun.fs-Nom 


garabat 
set.3 fs 
‘The sun set’ 


(17) 


Agreement with irregular (broken) plural sub- 
jects is feminine, particularly with nonhuman 
nouns, as in (18). 


(18) tumma_ qasat 
then hardened.3fs 
qulub-u-kum 


hearts-Nom-your 
‘Then, your hearts became cruel’ 
(OQ. 2/74; Wright 1967:II, 290) 
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Verbal agreement with a collective noun subject 
can be realized as either feminine or mascu- 
line; feminine agreement is preferred, though, as 
in (19). 


matat 
died.3 fs 
‘The sheep died’ 


al-ganam-u 
the-sheep-Nom 


(19) 


In spoken varieties of Arabic, the subject/verb 
agreement system is reduced. The verb agrees 
with a singular subject in all features of person, 
gender, and number. Dual agreement is no 
longer expressed on the verb; instead, plural 
agreement is used for both dual and feminine 
plural subjects, as in (20). 


il-bint-én bi-yzakru 
the-girls-du Progr-study.3p 
‘The two girls are studying’ 


(20) 


Interestingly, when the subject is plural, two 
patterns of agreement can be expressed on 
the verb. The first is plural agreement, and 
the second is feminine singular agreement 
(called ‘deflected’ agreement). The last pattern 
is remarkable as it is the emerging pattern of 
agreement with masculine plural subjects, par- 
ticularly among the younger generation, as in 
(21) and (22). 


il-banat 

the-girls 

bi-yzakru/bi-tzakir 
Progr-study.3 p/Progr-study. 3 fs 
‘The girls are studying’ 


(21) 


it-talaba 

the-students.mp 

bi-yzakru/bi-tzakir 

Progr-study.3 p/Progr-study. 3 fs 

‘The students are studying’ 

For more details on the realization and rules of 
use of deflected agreement in spoken varieties 
of Arabic, see Belnap (1993). 


(22) 


4. PROPERTIES OF THE SUBJECT: 
TYPES AND DEFINITENESS 


Any noun — a proper name, a common noun, 
a pronoun (23), a demonstrative pronoun (24), 
or a whole clause (25) — can function as the 
subject of a sentence. 


SUBJECT 


(23) huwa mujtahid 
he hardworking.ms 
‘He is hardworking’ 
(24) hada rv ic-un 
this great.ms-Nom 
‘This is great/wonderful’ 
(25) an tasimu = xayr-un la-kum 


Compl. fast.2mp better-Nom_ to-you 
‘For you to fast is for your good’ 


(Q. 2/184) 


The subject of a subject-predicate sentence 
is overwhelmingly definite, and the predicate 
agrees with it in gender and number. The sub- 
ject of the verbal sentence can be either definite 
or indefinite. In Classical and Modern Standard 
Arabic, an indefinite noun can occur as the 
subject of a nominal sentence. In such cases, the 
word hundka ‘there’ is usually used to intro- 
duce the sentence in Modern Standard Arabic 
(Badawi a.o. 2004:316-317), as in (26). 

(26) hunaka rajul-un 

there man.ms-Nom 
yantadiru-ka 
Imperf.wait.3ms-clams 

‘There is a man waiting for you’ 


The equivalent of bundka in spoken Arabic is 
the existential particle ft (> locatives). 


5. SUBJECTLESS SENTENCES 
(PRO-DROP) 


Arabic allows the optional omission of the 
subject pronoun of a sentence, a phenom- 
enon sometimes referred to as > ‘pro-drop’ 
and found in languages with rich subject/verb 
agreement systems. The use of this grammatical 
phenomenon depends on semantic and prag- 
matic factors, hinging on the familiarity of the 
reader/interlocutor with the topic and con- 
text of the text/conversation. It follows that, 
given the two possible positions the subject can 
occupy in Arabic and the matching agreement 
patterns realized on the verb, pro-drop is pos- 
sible only in the SV order, where agreement 
features on the verb represent the complete set 
of the missing subject pronoun: person, gender, 
and number. In Arabic grammar, the pronomi- 
nal features expressed on the verb in subjectless 
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sentences are treated as ‘an implied pronoun’ 
(Wright 1967:II, 250) or ‘a pronominalized 
agent’ (Badawi a.o. 2004:352). An example is 
given in (27) and (28). 


(27) hum intabaw min — al-masru‘ 
they finished.z3mp from _ the-project 
‘They have finished the project’ 

(28)  intahaw min al-masru‘ 
finished.3mp from _ the-project 


‘They have finished the project’ 


In general, pro-drop applies freely, subject to 
recoverability of deletion, i.e. the interlocutor’s 
ability to reach the appropriate interpretation 
of the missing pronoun. Pro-drop, therefore, 
cannot apply in subject-predicate sentences, 
since as a result of the missing verb in these sen- 
tences, the remnant (i.e. the predicate) would be 
a truncated constituent failing to be construed 
as a complete proposition. 

When the subject is singular, as in (29)-(32), 
the subjectless sentence may seem ambiguous 
between VS and SV word orders, since singular 
subjects do not require an accompanying differ- 
ence in the agreement patterns in each order. 


(29) ?akala ttifl-u 
ate.3ms the-child.ms-Nom 
(30)  at-tifl-u -akala 
the-child.ms-Nom —ate.3ms 
(31) 7akalat at-tiflat-u 
ate.3 fs the-child.fs-Nom 
(32)  at-tiflat-u -akalat 
the-child.fs-Nom _ate.3fs 


In each of the above sentences, the verb can 
stand alone as a sentence: ’akala ‘he ate’ and 
*akalat ‘she ate’. Yet, it is generally accepted 
that since subjects with features other than 
singular require richer agreement on the verb 
in SV, this is the word order that allows the 
subject to be absent. 

In the spoken varieties of Arabic, pro-drop 
is widely used in conversation. Reduced (or 
deflected) agreement with masculine and femi- 
nine plural subjects, however, does not allow 
pro-drop, due to impossibility of appropri- 
ate interpretation. Thus, a sentence consisting 
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only of the verb bi-tzakir [Progr-study.3fs] in 
examples (21) and (22) can never be interpreted 
to mean ‘they [fem./masc. pl.] are studying’. 
Standing alone without a subject, it can only 
mean ‘she is studying’. 

One of the uses of pro-drop in the spoken 
variety, with plural agreement on the verb, is 
to indicate an impersonal subject, as in (33). 
Pro-drop in this case is used to express a propo- 
sition in which the agent is unimportant or one 
that the speaker chooses to suppress. 


iktasafu gaz tabii = fi _I-babr 
discovered.3p gas natural in the-sea 
‘They discovered natural gas in the sea’ 


(33) 


This use replaces that of the impersonal — pas- 
sive in the Classical/Standard variety. 


6. CASE MARKING OF THE SUBJECT 


In both Classical Arabic and Modern Standard 
Arabic, the subject normally receives nomina- 
tive case, whether the word order is VS or SV. 
In Arabic grammar, the realization of nomina- 
tive case varies, depending on the nature of the 
noun receiving Case, i.e. depending on its num- 
ber (singular, dual, or plural and type of plural) 
and gender (masculine or feminine). Generally, 
nominative case is termed raf‘ lit. ‘raising’, and 
realized as the back, high, rounded vowel /u/ 
(damma), which is suffixed to the noun. The 
following are the main patterns of nomina- 
tive case marking: (i) Masculine and feminine 
singular nouns, broken plurals, and regular 
(or sound) feminine plurals are marked for 
nominative by the addition of the suffix /u/ as 
illustrated by the examples of Case realization 
on these noun types, respectively: al-kitab-u 
‘the book’, al-bint-u ‘the girl’, al-kutub-u ‘the 
books’, and al-bandt-u ‘the girls’; (ii) the suf- 
fixal morpheme /-tina/ is used to mark nomina- 
tive case on sound (regular) masculine plurals, 
e.g. al-muhandistina ‘the engineers’; and (iii) 
dual forms are marked for nominative by the 
suffix /ani/, e.g. kitabani ‘two books’. 
Nominative case marking on indefinite nouns, 
other than sound plurals, requires attaching 
the consonant /n/ to the /u/ suffix. This is called 
— tanwin (> nunation), whose nature and the 
motivation for its use have been argued to be 
phonological rather than morphological (Gab- 
alla 1986), thus ar-rajulul/rajulun (masc. sg.); 
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al-banatulbanatun (fem. pl.); ar-rijalulrijalun 
(masc. pl.). For more details on plural forma- 
tion and syllable structure in broken and sound 
plurals in Arabic, see Idrissi (1996). 

Nominative case is not the only Case the sub- 
ject can receive in Arabic. In subject-predicate 
sentences, the subject of a main (or kernel) sen- 
tence can be preceded by one of a set of parti- 
cles that affect the case the subject receives. The 
most frequently used of these particles is inna, 
which is why the particles have been named 
after it; > inna wa-axawdtubd. There is no 
consensus in the literature on how to translate 
*inna. Some, for example Cowan (1958), argue 
that there is no English translation equivalent 
for this particle. However, Cowan points out 
that in an inna sentence, when the emphatic 
particle Ja- is prefixed to the predicate, ’inna 
may be translated as ‘indeed’. Badawi a.o. 
(2004:320) also translate it as ‘indeed’ and call 
it a sentence modifier with an emphatic or focus 
function, as in (34). 


(34) inna l-insdn-a 
inna the-human.being-Acc 
la-fi xusr 
Emph-in — loss 
‘Man is indeed in loss’ (Q. 103/23; Cowan 
1958:65) 


Wright (1967:II, 78) treats ?imna as an adverb 
meaning ‘truly’ or ‘certainly’. Subjects occurring 
after ’inna receive accusative case, as in (35). 


inna |-mudarrisat-a 
inna the-teacher.fs-Acc 
muxlisat-un 
devoted.fs-Nom 

‘The teacher is devoted’ 


(35) 


The subject is marked for accusative case after 
the *inna-type particles, even when indefinite, 
i.e. when separated from the particle by a PP 
predicate. 

(36) ?inna fi  l-maktabat-i walad-an 
inna in the-library-Gen boy.ms-Acc 
‘There is a boy in the library’ 


Note that in terms of their meaning, sentences 
with ’inna followed by a delayed subject, as 
in (36), are equivalent to English existential 
sentences, as the translation indicates (see Hay- 
wood and Nahmad 1965:396). 


SUBJECT 


Definite subjects do not usually allow mate- 
rial to intervene between them and the particle 
*inna, which is why (37) is ungrammatical. 


(37) “inna fit |-maktabat-i 
inna in the-library-Gen 
t-tifl-a 


the-child.ms-Acc 
‘There is the child in the library’ 


When the indefinite subject is preceded by the 
negator Ja, it is marked for accusative case 
without nunation, as in (38). 


(38) Ia  tifl-a fi l-maktaba 
no child.ms-Acc in _ the-library 
‘There is no child in the library’ 


Finally, if the subject of an ’inna sentence is a 
pronoun, it attaches/cliticizes to this particle, 
without being overtly marked for Case, as pro- 
nouns have frozen forms whether in their free 
or bound forms. 


*inna-ha n@ ima 
-inna-cl3 fs sleeping.fs/asleep 
‘She is sleeping/asleep’ 


(39) 


A personal pronoun cannot replace the clitic 
pronoun in (39), rendering (40) ungrammatical. 


n@ima 
sleeping.fs/asleep 


hiya 
she 


inna 
-inna 


(40) 


In subordinate clauses, the complementizer 
’anna, being a sister of ’inna, performs the same 
function as ’inna in (43) and (44) in terms of 
subject Case marking. 

In spoken Arabic, Case is not marked mor- 
phologically on the subject. Regular masculine 
plurals have the accusative form, as a frozen 
form that does not inflect for Case, e.g. il- 
mudarrisin ‘the teachers’. Further, there is no 
equivalent to ?inna in subject/predicate kernel 
sentences in the spoken variety. 


7. THE CATEGORIAL STATUS OF 
THE SUBJECT 


The subject in Arabic is normally a noun (com- 
mon or proper) or a pronoun. When common, 
it can be modified by one or more adjectives 
or a > relative clause. In Arabic, however, it 
is common for adjectives to function as nouns 
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and, hence, to occupy the subject position, as 
in (41) and (42). 


(41) al-marid-u Sufiya 
the-sickms-Nom __ recovered.3ms.Pass 
lit. ‘The sick person was recovered’ 

(42) al-murhaqat-u namat 
the-tired.fs-Nom slept.3fs 


lit. ‘The exhausted [female] person slept’ 


Subordinate noun clauses can function as the 
subject of a sentence. They can occur as com- 
plements of some verbs such as balaga-ni ‘I 
heard [lit. ‘it reached me]’. Traditional Arabic 
grammar assumes that these noun clauses func- 
tion as the subject of such verbs, as in (43). 


(43)  balaga-ni ’anna 
reached.3mp-me that 
t-talabat-a la yudakirtina 


the-students-Acc Neg  study.3mp 
‘T heard that the students do not study’ 


Similarly, the subject of some passive verbs can 
be a noun clause, as in (44). 


(44) usia -anna 
Pass.rumored.3mp that 
l-wad‘-a mutadahwir 
the-situation-Acc deteriorating/bad 
‘It is rumored that the situation has 


deteriorated’ 


In both (43) and (44), the clausal subjects must 
follow rather than precede the verb, i.e., the 
word order must strictly be VS. 

The subject of a predicate can be a subor- 
dinate clause. Example (45) from the Ouran 
2/184 is cited in Wright (1967:II, 252). 


(45) 7an tasimu xayrun la-kum 
that fast.zmp better for-you.z2mp 
‘For you to fast is for your good’ 


The clausal subject in (45) begins with the par- 
ticle ?an, which must be followed by an imper- 
fect verb. This particle is used before verbal 
clauses. A nominal SV sentence can be used as 
a clausal subject, as in (46). 


anna I-kitab-a 
that the-book-Acc 


(46) yugalu 


Pass.said.3mp 
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sa-yunsaru 
Fut-Pass.publish.3mp 
‘It is said that the book will be published’ 


With respect to Case, Arabic grammarians 
assume that clausal subjects receive nominative 
case by virtue of their function. In more recent 
treatments of these clauses in Arabic, sentences 
such as (44) and (46) have been argued to con- 
tain an impersonal, expletive subject equivalent 
to English it, the subject being the complement 
of the verb (e.g., among many others, Moham- 
mad 1990). 

While there is no equivalent for ’inna in spo- 
ken Arabic, the equivalent of ’anna is inn, a 
widely used noun clause complementizer. 
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Subordination 


Subordination refers to a syntactic depend- 
ency between clauses in a multiclausal sen- 
tence, in which the subordinate clause 
must be annexed to an independent clause 
but not conversely. As such, subordination 
in Arabic is a large topic, various aspects 
of which are dealt with in other entries (> 
circumstantial clauses; ~ hal clauses; > inna 
wa--axawatuha; — relative clauses). This entry 
deals with the form of subordination known as 
complementation, whereby a subordinate clause 
bears a nominal function signaled by a particle 
introducing it, known as a complementizer. 

As nominal constituents, complement clauses 
bear the full range of grammatical functions 
assigned to noun phrases (Abdul-Ghany 1981: 
20-21; Badawi a.o. 2004:604-608): subject 
(with inversion of complement clause), as in 
(1); predicate (in an equational sentence), as in 
(2); direct object (of a transitive verb), as in (3); 
and object of a preposition (that is required by 
the matrix verb), as in (4). 


(1) sahibun ?anna |-ujrat-a munxafidatun 
true that  the-rate-Acc low 
‘It is true that the rate was low’ 


(2) al-muskilatu hiya ?anna-ka 
the-problem she that-you.ms 
la tvti mubakkiran 
not 2fs.come early 


‘The problem is that you don’t come early’ 


(3) ra@ay-tu ?anna-ha_ tubadditu 


saw-1s_ that-she 3fs.speak 
Saxsan ma 
person some 


‘I saw that she was talking to somebody’ 


c 


(4) ’atiqu bi ?anna allab-a ma‘i 
ts.trust by that God-Acc with-me 
‘T trust that God is with me’ 


Traditional Arabic grammar, and much genera- 
tive research, recognizes three major comple- 
mentizers in Classical and Modern Standard 
Arabic. (Due to its marginal and anachronis- 
tic character [Cantarino 1975:I], 233-234], a 
fourth, ’in, is not discussed here.) The first is 
?anna ‘that’, which introduces clauses express- 
ing propositions that denote factual assertions 
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(Abdul-Ghany 1981:15; Ryding 2005:425), as 
in (5). 


(5) dann-a zayd-un 
supposed-3ms Zayd-Nom that 
anna ‘amr-an — sdafar-a 


Amr-Acc traveled-3ms 
‘Zayd supposed that Amr (had) traveled’ 


(5) illustrates the salient properties of an ’anna 
clause: (i) it is (if not a subject) the complement 
of a lexical head, here the verb danna ‘to sup- 
pose’; (ii) the first element is not a verb; (iii) the 
verb is in the indicative mood; and (iv) the noun 
phrase to the left of the verb is in the accusative 
case, with the accusative suffix —a when lexical, 
as here and in (1) and (4) above, otherwise as 
an accusative clitic, as in (2) and (3). 

A variant of ?anna is ?inna, which occurs only 
after gala ‘to say’. Shlonsky (2000:3 36-337) 
proposes that the two complementizers differ 
in terms of the illocutionary feature Force: the 
asseverative complementizer ’inna is [+Forcel, 
while ’anna is [-Force]. Inasmuch as verbs that 
select ’anna share asseverative force with qdla, 
e.g. za‘ama and idda‘a ‘to claim’, this featural 
distinction is little more than a diacritic. 

The other two complementizers have the 
form ’an, a truncated form of ’anna. The first 
of these introduces clauses expressing proposi- 
tions that do not denote factual assertions, as 
in (6). 


P 


(6) ’ardd-a zayd-un an 
desired-3ms Zayd-Nom that 
yu-safir-a ‘amr-un 


3ms-travel-Subj Amr-Nom 
‘Zayd desired that Amr travel’ 


Substituting ’an for ’anna triggers three other 
differences from (5). First, the initial element in 
the subordinate clause is the verb yusdfira ‘that 
he travel’. Second, the mood of the verb is not 
indicative because the clause denotes a future 
contingency rather than an accomplished fact 
(Cantarino 1975:III, 106; Holes 2004:279). 
Since it denotes an as-yet-unrealized act, this 
form of the verb (al-mudari‘ al-mansub) is often 
designated as subjunctive in Western grammars 
of Arabic (Badawi a.o. 2004:589). Finally, 
the postverbal subject ‘amrun has nominative 
rather than accusative case. This ’an is called 
by the Arabic grammarians ’an al-masdariyya 
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‘the ’an of the masdar’ because its clause para- 
phrases with the corresponding verbal noun or 
— masdar when the subject of the matrix and 
complement clauses are coreferential (Wright 
1896:II, 26; Badawi a.o. 2004:588), as in (7) 
and (8). 


(7) ?arad-a zayd-un -an 
desired-3ms Zayd-Nom that 
yu-sdfir-a 


3ms-travel-Subj 
‘Zayd, desired that he, travel’ 


(8) ?ardd-a zayd-un as-safar-a 
desired-3ms Zayd-Nom the-travel-Acc 
‘Zayd wanted to travel’ 


This interchangeability between an ’an clause 
and a corresponding masdar is evidently why 
the ’an clause in (6) is sometimes referred to as 
nonfinite (Bakir 2006:70-71), even though the 
subjunctive occurs in simple sentences when 
negated by Jan (see below). 

The other variant of ’am is called ’an al-mu- 
xaffafa ‘the light[en]ed an’. Like ’anna, lighted 
?an takes a verb in the indicative mood and a 
subject in nominative case; unlike the other 
two complementizers, its word order is either 
SV or VS (Abdul-Ghany 1981:9), as in (9) 
and (10). 


(9) dann-a zayd-un 
supposed-3ms Zayd-Nom that 
an ‘amr-un — sdfar-a 
Amr-Nom traveled-3ms 

(10) dann-a zayd-un 
supposed-3ms Zayd-Nom that 
an safar-a ‘amr-un 
traveled-3ms = Amr-Nom 


‘Zayd supposed that Amr (had) traveled’ 


Implicit in the preceding examples is the idea 
that the choice of complementizer depends 
on the lexical semantics of the predicate that 
selects the complement clause. Because ’anna 
introduces factual statements, it is selected by 
asseverative verbs, such as za‘ama ‘to claim’, 
or epistemics, such as dakara ‘to remember’. 
The same stricture applies to ’an al-muxaffafa, 
as (9)-(10) show. ’An al-masdariyya, which 
introduces nonfactual clauses, is selected by 
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predicates expressing a wider range of modal 

meanings: volition (ardda ‘to want’), possi- 

bility (amkana ‘to be possible’), obligation 

(wajaba ‘to have to, to be necessary’), com- 

mand (amara ‘to order’), or fear (xdfa ‘to 

fear’) (Abdul-Ghany 1981:11-13; Badawi a.o. 

2004:590-593). In all these cases, selection of 

the complementizer is obligatory. A few verbs 

select clauses with or without the complemen- 
tizer; for example danna in (5), and verbs of 
appropinquation (Abdul-Ghany 1981:19; Ryd- 
ing 2005:452) such as *awsaka or kada ‘almost; 

to be on the verge of’, as in (11)-(13). 

(x1) dann-a zayd-un ‘amr-an 
supposed-3ms Zayd-Nom Amr-Acc 
safar-a 
traveled-3ms 
‘Zayd supposed Amr (had) traveled’ 


(12) ?awSsak-a -an 
was on the verge-3ms_ that 
na-squt-a 


tp-fall-Subj 
‘We almost fell [i.e. ‘we were on the verge 


of falling’]’ 

(13) ida a-xraj-a yad-a-hu lam 
when stretched-3ms_ hand-Acc-his not 
ya-kad ya-ra-hu 


3ms-was.about.to 3ms-see-him 
‘When he stretched out his hand, he almost 
couldn’t see it’ 


Recent research has offered more fine-grained 
analyses of complementizers and their selec- 
tion, both semantically and syntactically. Awad 
(1995) shows that while in some cases the pres- 
ence or absence of the complementizer inna in 
Palestinian Arabic has no semantic effect, as 
in (14), in others its presence signals the lesser 
evidentiality of the complement clause and, 
consequently, a lower degree of commitment 
on the part of the speaker to its truth, as in 
(15)-(16). 


(14) kal-at (inna) ittaqs 
said-3fs that  the-weather 
thassan 


improved.3ms 
‘She said (that) the weather improved’ 
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(15) smi-na  I-wlad b-il'abu 
heard-rp_ the-children Progr-play-3pl 
ma‘ il-xurfan 
with the-sheep 
‘We heard the children playing with the 
sheep’ 

(16) smi‘-na inna |-wlad 
heard-rp that the-children 
b-il'abu ma il-xurfan 
Progr-play-3p with the-sheep 


‘We heard that the children are playing 
with the sheep’ 


Such cases apart, ?imna is normally optional 
with verbs in the (perfect) indicative due to its 
semantic vacuity, as in (14). With the subjunc- 
tive, the complementizer must be omitted when 
the matrix predicate is a manipulative verb like 
xalla ‘to make’, as in (17). 


(17) layla xall-at xdlid y-ruh 
Laila made-3fs Khalid 3ms-go 
‘Laila made Khalid go’ 


When the matrix predicate is an emotive verb 
like habb ‘to love, like’, ?inna is disallowed if 
the matrix and complement subjects co-refer 
(18-19), and allowed if they do not (20) (Awad 


1995:4-5). 


(18) habb-ét a-rith 
liked-ts 1s-go 

(19) *habb-ét ?inn-i a-riih 
liked-1s that-1s —_1s-go 


‘T liked to go’ 


(20) habb-ét 7inn-him  y-rub-u 
liked-ts that-them 3m-go-3p 
‘T liked them to go’ 


In her study of the lexical semantics of the 
predicates that select complement clauses, Pers- 
son (1999) argues for a correlation between 
the semantic category of a matrix verb and 
the degree to which a complement clause is 
integrated syntactically into the matrix clause. 
If the matrix verb selects as its subject an agent 
that exerts strong control over the agent in the 
complement clause, the complement subject is 
raised to become the direct object of the verb, 
as with -hd in (21). If the influence of the higher 
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agent on the lower is less direct, the comple- 
ment subject remains in the complement clause 
as in (22) (Persson 1999:193-194). 


-an 
that 


(21) ?ajbar-a-ha ‘ala 
forced-3sm-her on 
ta-skut-a 
3fs-be.silent-Subj 
‘He forced her to be quiet’ 


(22) ?asarr-a al-qadi ‘ala 
insisted-3ms the-judg-Nom on 
an -ya-jlis-a fargali 


that 3ms-sit-Subj Farghali 
‘The judge insisted that Farghali sit’ 


On the syntactic front, Shlonsky (2000) applies 
the split-complementizer hypothesis of Rizzi 
(1997) to ’anna clauses in Modern Standard 
Arabic. He proposes that the operator layer 
of the clause, designated as Complementizer 
Phrase (Shlonsky 1997:2-6; Ouhalla and Shlon- 
sky 2002b:1-4), be decomposed into the series 
of functional projections, as in (23) (Shlonsky 
2000:341). 


(23) ForceP[hrase] > TopicP > AgrP > XP > 
TopicP* > FocusP... 


Anna originates as the head &° of XP, with 
its associated accusative noun phrase in [Spec, 
NP]. Because such noun phrases are sometimes 
topics, they raise to [Spec, TopicP]. In order 
for the complementizer to precede the topic 
noun phrase, ’amna must adjoin to the head 
of a higher projection, AgrP. However, when 
the accusative subject is a clitic, it serves as an 
agreement affix to ’anna and must therefore 
adjoin to Force®. Thus, ’anna is not licensed 
by the thematic layer of the clause, which 
is instantiated by AgrP, but by the operator 
layer(s), including ForceP and TopicP. One 
piece of evidence on which Shlonsky bases 
this conclusion is the well-known fact that the 
agreement clitic cannot be phonetically null, 
i.e. pro (Shlonsky 2000:3 38-339; Mohammad 
1990:99; 1999:93), as shown by (24). 


(24) *za‘am-a zayd-un -anna-pro 
claimed-3ms Zayd-nom_that-pro 
safar-a 
traveled-3ms 
‘Zayd claimed that [he] traveled’ 
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If the clitic pronoun were governed by Agree- 
ment or Tense, then the null subject pro should 
be licensed, contrary to fact. That it is not 
licensed suggests that the clitic is instead licensed 
by ’anna, within the operator layer of the clause. 
LeTourneau (1993) accounts for this fact by 
appeal to the Minimality Condition: the mini- 
mal projection containing the clitic is the inter- 
mediate projection C’ rather than T’ or Agr’, 
thereby requiring that the clitic, which origi- 
nates in subject position in order to be assigned 
its thematic role, incorporates into C as an affix. 
Recently, the status of ?an al-masdariyya as a 
complementizer has been called into question. 
Following the traditional classification, Aoun 
(1985:57) proposed that the complementary 
distribution of ’anna and ’an as nominal and 
verbal complementizers, respectively, could be 
captured by treating them as realizations of the 
feature [mood] on C: [+mood] would realize C 
as ’an, [-mood] as ’anna. Going a step further, 
Ouhalla and Shlonsky (2002b:18) remark that 
it is plausible to regard ’an as the head of a 
Mood projection rather than as a comple- 
mentizer. Ayed (2003) argues in detail for this 
analysis. He observes that ’am distributes like 
the negative particle lan, as against ’anna, in 
three respects: (i) it selects subjunctive mood; 
(ii) its complement is verb-initial; and (iii), as 
a special case of (ii), it cannot take a small 
clause complement. The first two properties 
were illustrated in (6), repeated here as (25); the 
third, and the corresponding properties of lan, 
follow in (26)-(29) (Ayed 2003:33, 35-36). 


(25) ’arad-a zayd-un -an 
desired-3ms Zayd-Nom that 
yu-sdfir-a ‘amr-un 
3ms-travel-Subj Amr-Nom 
‘Zayd desired that Amr travel’ 


(26) *ufaddilu ’an  al-walad-u 
prefer-rs that the-boy-Nom 
sa‘id-un 
happy-Nom 
‘T prefer that the boy [be] happy’ 

(27) lan ya-‘rif-a al-walad-u 
not.Fut 3ms-know-Subj the-boy-Nom 


al-haqiqat-a 
the-truth-Acc 
‘The boy will not know the truth’ 
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(28) *lan  al-walad-u, ya-‘rif-a 
not.Fut the-boy-Nom 3ms-know-Subj 
pro, al-hagiqat-a 

the-truth-Acc 
‘The boy,, he, will not know the truth’ 


*lan al-walad-u satd-un 
not.Fut the-boy-Nom  happy-Nom 
‘The boy will not [be] happy’ 


(29) 


Moreover, Jan can co-occur with ’anna (30) but 
not with ’an (31) (Ayed 2003:36-37): 


(30) ?a-rja = ’anna_al-walad-a 
ts-hope that — the-boy-Acc 
lan ya- ‘rif-a al-haqiqat-a 


not.fut 3ms-know-Subj_ the-truth-Acc 


(31) *a-rja ?an lan ya-‘rif-a 
ts-hope that not.fut 3ms-know-Subj 
al-walad-u__al-haqiqat-a 


the-boy-Nom the-truth-Acc 
‘I hope that the boy will not know the 
truth’ 


From these facts, Ayed deduces that ’an is not a 
complementizer at all. If this is correct, then the 
nominal vs. verbal contrast between comple- 
mentizers has to be stated between ’anna and 
an muxaffafa rather than ’an masdariyya. If 
the latter is reclassified as a formative realizing 
mood, then the two remaining complementizers 
differ not in mood selection but only in free- 
dom of word order: ’anna clauses are uniformly 
SVO, while ’an clauses are either SVO or VSO. 

The phenomenon of word order variation 
in complement clauses raises the question of 
their underlying word order. Though rarely 
the object of direct investigation, this has been 
studied in the context of three other lines 
of inquiry: (i) extraction out of complement 
clauses; (ii) the expletive hypothesis; and (iii) 
the status of the accusative noun phrase follow- 
ing ’anna as a subject or a topic. 

Majdi (1990) and Mohammad (1990, 1999) 
base their conclusions about unmarked word 
order on the possibilities for extraction of inter- 
rogative operators such as man ‘who’ or mada 
‘what’ from complement clauses. (Mohammad 
and Majdi both take ’an to be a complementizer 
and the preverbal noun phrase in ’anna clauses 
to be a subject.) With ’an masdariyya, subjects 
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and objects behave symmetrically; either one 
may be extracted (Majdi 1990:144-145), as in 
(32) and (33). 


(32) madd, tu-ridu ?an_ ya-ktub-a 
what 2ms-want that 3ms-write-Subj 
t, salim-un 
Salim-Nom 
‘What do you desire that Salim write?’ 


(33) man tu-ridu an —-ya-ktub-a 
who 2ms-want that 3ms-write-Subj 
at-taqrir-a 


the-report-Acc 
‘Who do you want to write the report?’ 


With ’anna clauses, objects may be extracted 
whether the complementizer is present (overt) 
or absent (null) (Majdi 1990:146-147), as in 
(34) and (35). 


(34) man, ta-dunnu salim-an 
who 2ms-suppose Salim-Acc 
ra-a-hu t, 
saw.3ms-him 

(35) man, ta-dunnu anna salim-an 
who 2ms-suppose that  Salim-Acc 


ra-a-hu t, 

saw.3ms-him 

‘Who(m) do you suppose that Salim 
saw?’ 


However, a subject operator can be extracted 
from a clause with a declarative complementizer 
only if C is null (Majdi 1990:147), as in (36). 


(36) man ta-dunnu raa 
who 2ms-suppose saw.3ms 
salim-an pro 
Salim-Acc 
‘Who do you suppose saw Salim?’ 
(37) “man, ta-dunnu -anna t, 
who = 2ms-suppose_ that 
rva salim-an pro 


saw.3ms Salim-Acc 
‘Who do you suppose that saw Salim?’ 


In this case, a repair strategy is available: 
lexicalizing the trace as a clitic pronoun in (38) 
renders (37) grammatical (Majdi 1990:148). 
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(38) man, ta-dunnu ’anna-hu, raa 
who 2ms-suppose that-him saw.3ms 


salim-an pro 

Salim-Acc 

‘Who do you suppose that [he] saw 
Salim?’ 


Both Majdi and Mohammad assume that a 
verb and its direct object form a verb phrase 
constituent in Standard Arabic, but they posit 
different basic word orders. Majdi takes the 
underlying order to be [VO]S, as in ’an clauses, 
while Mohammad takes it to be S[VO], as 
in ?anna clauses. Majdi’s assumption of VOS 
order is the reason there is a clause-final pro 
subject in (36)-(38). To derive SVO order in 
?anna clauses, Majdi must assume that salimun 
adjoins to the verb ra’a in (34)-(35) in order 
to be governed by it. Mohammad’s analy- 
sis avoids this artifice (and its necessity under 
government, eliminated as a superfluity from 
minimalist theories), in favor of an indepen- 
dently required raising of the verb to T[ense] 
to check its tense feature and, in the process, 
derive VSO word order. (Mohammad relies 
in this derivation on the VP Internal Subject 
Hypothesis, under which the subject originates 
in the specifier of VP, another well-motivated 
proposal.) In the light of extraction phenom- 
ena, SVO seems the better choice for underlying 
word order. 

SVO order is also implicit in the Expletive 
Hypothesis (Mohammad 1990, 1999), pro- 
posed to account for impoverished number 
agreement in VSO sentences, in which the verb 
is singular even when the postverbal subject 
is plural. The Expletive Hypothesis postulates 
that in VSO sentences, the verb is invariably 
singular because it agrees with a preceding 
null expletive pronoun similar to it in it is odd 
that she left. Mohammad justifies postulat- 
ing such a null expletive based on agreement 
patterns with verbs in Standard Arabic that 
select clausal complements. The subject of the 
complement clause may appear to the left of 
the matrix predicate; when it does, the sentence 
(superficially) exhibits SVO order. SVO order 
exhibits full agreement; if the preverbal noun 
phrase were the subject of that verb, the lat- 
ter should agree with the noun phrase in all 
features. However, such left-peripheral noun 
phrases exhibit only partial agreement with the 
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verb, for person and (masculine) gender but 
not number. This pattern holds for ‘raising’ 
verbs like badd ‘to seem’ in (39)-(40), modal 
verbs like wajaba ‘to be necessary’ in (41)—(42), 
‘tough movement’ predicates like sahlun ‘easy’ 
in (43)-(45), and impersonal passives like xasa 
‘to (be) fear(ed)’ in (46)-(48) (Mohammad 
I1990:98-109; 1999:95-106). 


*ql-awlad-u—yabd-ina ?anna-hum 
the-boys-Nom seem-3mp_ that-them 
safar-t 

traveled-3mp 

*’The boys seem that they traveled’ 


(39) 


al-awlad-u pro yabd-u 
the-boys-Nom __ seem-3ms 
’anna-hum — sdfar-u 

that-them _ traveled-3mp 

‘The boys it seems that they traveled’ 


-ayy-u l-awlad-i pro 
which-Nom _the-boys-Gen 
"an = yu-safir-u 

that 3m-travel-Subj.p 
‘Which boys must travel?’ 


yajib-u 
must-3ms 


(41) 


Payy-u l-awlad-i yajib-tina 
which-Nom the-boys-Gen must-3mp 
an —-yu-safir-u 

that 3m-travel-Subj.p 

*’Which boys are necessary that they 
travel?’ 


(42) 


sahl-un -an 
easy.ms-Nom that 
ta-njab-a al-bint-u 
3fs-succeed-Subj_ the-girl-Nom 
‘It is easy for the girl to succeed’ 


pro 


al-bint-u 
the-girl-Nom 
ta-njab-a 

3 fs-succeed-Subj 

‘The girl, it is easy for her to succeed’ 


pro. sahl-un "an 
easy.ms-Nom that 


*al-bint-u 
the-girl-Nom 
ta-njab-a 

3 fs-succeed-Subj 

‘The girl is easy to succeed’ 


pro sahl-at-un an 
easy-fs-Nom that 


pro yuxsa ’an_—ta-hrub-a 
fear.Pass.3ms that 3fs-escape-Subj 
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as-sajin-at-u 
the-prisoner-fs-Nom 
‘It is feared that the prisoner [fem.] (may) 


escape’ 

(47) *as-sajin-at-u tu-xsa -an 
the-prisoner-fs-Nom 3fs-fear.Pass that 
pro ta-hrub-a 

3 fs-escape-Subj 
‘The prisoner [fem.] is feared that she 
(may) escape’ 
(48) “ayy-u sajin-at-in 


which-Nom prisoner-fs-Gen 

tu-xSa ‘an pro. ta-hrub-a 
3fs-fear.Pass that 3 fs-escape-Subj 
*’Which prisoner [fem.] is feared that she 
(may) escape?’ 


The impoverished agreement on the verb in 
all these case is the result of the (full) agree- 
ment with the null expletive subject in SVO 
order. The absence of number agreement with 
a preverbal noun phrase in these constructions 
is one major cluster of evidence for the conclu- 
sion that raising of noun phrases to matrix 
subject position from subordinate clauses (as 
in English the child seems likely to leave ~ 
the children seem likely to leave, with full 
[number] agreement) does not exist in Arabic 
(Farghal 1993:103; Mohammad 1999:97). The 
reason, Mohammad speculates, is that Arabic 
lacks infinitives which, because of their defec- 
tive inflection, require their overt subjects to 
raise to a finite clause to check their Case (or 
perhaps Extended Projection Principle [EPP]) 
feature. Hence, as the glosses indicate, the left- 
peripheral noun phrases in the grammatical 
sentences are construed as topics. (In keeping 
with its limited purpose, the preceding discus- 
sion ignores criticisms of the Expletive Hypoth- 
esis offered by Bahloul and Harbert 1993; 
Fassi Fehri 1993; Aoun a.o. 1994; and Ben- 
mamoun 2000. Replies to the first three of these 
works can be found in Mohammad 1999, 
Chap. 4.) 

As the preceding discussion anticipates, the 
question of basic word order is also related to 
whether a preverbal noun phrase in a comple- 
ment clause is a subject or a topic. That ques- 
tion arises because root SV(O) sentences, such 
as (49), are sometimes ambiguous between 
a subject and a topic reading (Fassi Fehri 
1993:27). 
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al-banat-u jv-na 
the-girls-Nom came-3fp 
‘The girls came’/‘The girls, they came’ 


(49) 


(49) contrasts with unambiguous cases in which 
the noun phrase is shown to be a topic by the 
occurrence of a resumptive pronoun, as in (50), 
or in which it is a subject because it is indefinite, 
as in (51), a feature incompatible with topical- 
ity (Fassi Fehri 1993:28): 


(50) al?’awlad-u,  darab-tu-hum, 
the-boys-Nom_beat.Perf-1s-them 
‘The boys, I beat them’ 


bagar-at-un takallam-at 
cow-fs-Nom_spoke-3fs 
‘A cow spoke’ 


(51) 


With regard to the subject or topic status of 
initial noun phrases in ’anna clauses, Majdi 
(1990:144) is agnostic; Shlonsky (2000) and 
Abdul-Ghany (1981) argue that it must be a 
topic. Shlonsky (2000:339) denies that the NP 
can be a subject, because he argues, as noted 
above, that it is licensed by the operator layer 
of the clause, which includes TopicP, rather 
than the thematic layer, instantiated by AgrP 
and T[ense]P, which licenses subjects. Abdul- 
Ghany (1981:133) observes that the pattern 
of a left-peripheral noun phrase co-occurring 
with a coindexed resumptive pronoun — which 
is diagnostic for topics cross-linguistically (Rizzi 
1997) — occurs in complement as well as root 
clauses, as in (52). 


(52) danna zayd-un anna ‘amr-an, 
supposed Zayd-Nom that Amr-Acc 
gabal-a-hu, xdlid-un 


met-3ms-him Khalid 
‘Zayd supposed that Amr, Khalid met him’ 


Abdul-Ghany then assimilates clauses without 
a resumptive pronoun like (53) to the topic/ 
comment structure of (52) by assuming that the 
pro subject of the verb is a null resumptive. 


(53) danna zayd-un anna ‘amr-an 
supposed Zayd-Nom that Amr-Acc 
safar-a pro 


traveled-3ms 
‘Zayd supposed that Amr, he traveled’ 
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The pro subject is postverbal on analogy with 
xdlidun in (52). On this analysis, the basic 
word order in a complement clause is VS(O). 
The argument is not decisive in view of the 
(alleged) ambiguity of (49). 

Possibly more telling is the fact that the 
left-peripheral noun phrase in declarative com- 
plement clause is normally definite — in fact, 
invariably so, according to Abdul-Ghany. As 
illustrated by (50), topics in Arabic are definite, 
and they cannot be indefinite, as shown by (54). 


(54) 2?*baqar-at-un, dabah-tu-hd, 
cow-fs-Nom _ slaughtered-1s-her 
‘A cow, I slaughtered it’ 


Conversely, indefinite noun phrases (hence, 
subjects) cannot antecede resumptive pronouns 
(Fassi Fehri 1993:29), as shown by (55). 


(55) ?*kull-u rajul-in, °a-htarimu-hu, 
every-Nom man-Gen_1s-respect-him 
‘Every man, I respect him’ 


On the basis of facts like these, Abdul-Ghany 
(1981:134) finds that an indefinite noun phrase 
cannot be left peripheral in a complement 
clause, as shown by (56). 


(56) *danna zayd-un 
supposed-3ms Zayd-Nom that 
anna rajul-an sdafar-a 
man-Acc traveled-3ms 
‘Zayd supposed that a man traveled’ 


However, Mohammad (1999:9-10, 22) reports 
that the prohibition on indefinite subjects in 
initial position in matrix clauses, as in (57), is 
relaxed in complement clauses, as in (58). 


(57) *rajul-un gabal-a_—_al-walad-a 
man-Nom  met-3ms__ the-boy-Acc 
‘A man met the boy’ 

(58) basib-a zayd-un -anna 


thought-3sm Zayd-Nom that 
-af‘-an ladag-at ‘amr-an 
snake-Acc_ bit-3fs | Amr-Acc 
‘Zayd thought that a snake bit Amr’ 


Thus, Mohammad agrees with Abdul-Ghany 
against Fassi Fehri that root clauses cannot host 
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initial indefinites, but disagrees with him about 
the possibility of initial indefinites in comple- 
ment clauses. (Fassi Fehri does not discuss 
examples like (56).) In view of this data dis- 
pute, the topic or subject status of noun phrases 
in ’anna clauses remains unresolved. 
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Substrate 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘substrate’ stems from the Latin sub- 
stratum, which means ‘underlying layer’. The 
two aspects of ‘underlying’ and ‘being layered’ 
are both essential to the various connotations 
of substrate in linguistics as well as in other 
sciences. 

A substrate language is defined as a language 
that underlies another language. Substrate 
effects are the traces that a substrate language 
has left on another language. This underlying 
position of the substrate language must pri- 
marily be understood in a linguistic sense: in a 
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language system there is an exogenous hidden 
layer that influences and molds the surface form 
of the language. The substrate effects belong 
to the fundamental structure of the language 
and do not involve only superficial phenomena, 
such as peripheral items of the lexicon. This 
underlying structured layer or stratum results 
from language contact with speakers of the 
substrate language. In most cases, the sub- 
strate effects are imposed by speakers who have 
abandoned their first language and switched 
to the new language. It was in this context of 
language change and language contact that the 
term ‘substrate’ emerged in the second half of 
the roth century. Later, these terms were used 
in all kinds of historical linguistics, and in the 
latter half of the 2zoth century they became 
common terms in creole studies as well (cf. 
Goodman 1993). 


2. SUBSTRATE AS SOCIALLY AND 
GEOGRAPHICALLY UNDERLYING 


Although it is a linguistic concept, social and 
geographical meanings are also attached to 
the prefix sub- in substrate. Hock (1986:411) 
discusses three types of language contact situa- 
tions, defined by lower, equal, or higher social 
status of one language compared with the 
other. In his terminology, only the language 
that is underlying in terms of social position 
is called ‘substrate’; he calls the other two 
cases ‘adstrate’ and ‘superstrate’. Native Ameri- 
can Indian languages would then be substrate 
languages in the American colonization era, 
while French and Scandinavian as introduced 
by the Norman and Scandinavian conquerors 
in Britain would be superstrates and adstrates. 
Since social domination usually coincides with 
linguistic domination, a substrate language in 
the linguistic sense has indeed often become 
a substrate because of its socially underlying 
position. 

In Romance historical linguistics, Delat- 
tre (1970:480) defines the difference between 
substrate and superstrate in terms of (geo- 
graphically) local vs. strange: “Si les habitudes 
articulatoires locales se maintiennent malgré 
Padoption d’un vocabulaire étranger, on parle 
de substrat”. Delattre then discusses which 
local language, Celtic or Germanic, influenced 
the ‘strange’ language of the Roman invaders. 
In this case, the geographical status of being 
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foreign runs parallel with both a linguistic 
meaning of ‘underlying’ in the French language 
and a social meaning in the sense that the 
Roman invaders were socially dominant. 

Although often the three senses of underly- 
ing run parallel, this is not necessarily the case. 
Speakers of creole language have indeed been 
repressed socially by speakers of a dominant 
language. However, with respect to the creoles 
that emerged on the plantations in the Western 
hemisphere, it makes no sense to claim that 
the language of the dominant group or that of 
the repressed group would be local or foreign, 
because both languages were introduced from 
other continents. 

The social aspect of the underlying position 
seems to be related more closely with linguistic 
underlying than with the geographical aspect, 
but the two aspects cannot be taken as equal at 
the risk of circularity. In many instances, more 
or less apparent traces of substrate languages 
can be pointed at, but if their social history 
is unknown, it is not justified to infer social 
dominance for the nonsubstrate language. In 
instances where language contact took place 
long ago, the term ‘substrate’ is used on the 
basis of linguistic data alone. Therefore, only 
in combination with knowledge about social 
history is it proper to speak of substrates vs. 
superstrates, but when the social history is not 
known, ‘substrate’ is used here as a general 
term for a language underlying another lan- 
guage in a linguistic sense. 

Nevertheless, the linguistic characterization 
of substrates implies that substrates are often 
more associated with interference from (non- 
dominant) speakers giving up their own lan- 
guage than with (dominant) speakers borrowing 
from another language. Because of this confus- 
ing status of substrate between social and lin- 
guistic definitions, Thomason and Kaufman 
(1988:118) prefer to use the term ‘interference 
through shift’ for situations where there is no 
historical evidence about social positions. How- 
ever, while traces of substrate languages may 
typically be a result of ‘interference through 
shift’, in many instances additional mechanisms 
of language transfer, like borrowing, > con- 
vergence, and > code-switching, have played a 
role as well, and the term ‘interference through 
shift? seems too narrow to comprise all lan- 
guage change mechanisms that result in what 
are called substrate traces. 
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3. FOUR ASPECTS OF SUBSTRATES 


The definition of a substrate as a linguistic layer 
that underlies another language entails four 
related aspects. 

First, the term ‘substrate’ is used exclusively 
on the level of language as a system, a code 
or a structure. In the actual usage or perform- 
ance, for instance in cases where immigrants 
speak a second language variety or interlan- 
guage — influenced by their first language — we 
do not speak of a substrate. We only speak of 
a substrate when there is structural influence 
of another (substrate) language throughout a 
language or dialect. Although the origin of 
such substrate effects may very well originate 
from unstable and variable interlanguage phe- 
nomena, these are only regarded as substrate 
influence when the features have stabilized and 
become permanent. When exactly this is the 
case remains disputed. 

The second aspect is that stabilization is more 
likely to occur when contact between speakers 
of the substrate language and the receiving lan- 
guage has ended, because then the extent of the 
influence and prestige of the substrate language 
can no longer change substantially. Therefore, 
it is unusual to speak of a substrate when the 
original language is still present. For instance, 
English as spoken by speakers of Indian lan- 
guages for outgroup communication in India 
is clearly influenced on a systemic level in its 
rhythmic patterns and phonemic qualities by 
Indian languages. Nevertheless, the term ‘sub- 
strate’ is seldom used in such cases, precisely 
because the original language is still there. The 
term ‘substrate’ here has connotations related 
to its use in geology, where it denotes a layer 
lying below the present surface layer and still 
affecting more recent layers, although it is no 
longer visible. When a ‘substrate’ language is 
still spoken, some authors explicitly do not 
consider it to be a substrate. Diem (1979:54), 
for instance, rules out substrate Berber influ- 
ence in Arabic in cases where speakers still 
speak Berber. Actual bilingualism is an indi- 
cator for Diem that we cannot yet speak of a 
substrate: “...[es ist nicht klar], ob die betref- 
fende Erscheinung als Substraterscheinung, d.h. 
in rein arabischsprachigem Gebiet, oder als 
lebende berberische Interferenz in der Situa- 
tion berberisch-arabischer Zweisprachigkeit 
einzuordnen ist”. For the same reason, Ver- 
steegh (1997:104) considers Berber to be an 
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adstrate. This means he uses the term ‘adstrate’ 
in a different sense than Hock (1986:411), 
because for him it has no connotations with the 
social position of the languages. 

Third, this absence of the original substrate 
language also means that a substrate has a hid- 
den underlying character; a substrate language 
is only known by its effects in another lan- 
guage, although it may be spoken by speakers 
of the substrate language in another place. This 
invisibility, together with its systemic character, 
implies that it is primarily not the lexicon but 
the less salient, more structural aspects of a lan- 
guage, like phonology or syntax, that determine 
whether we speak of a substrate. 

Finally, what lies below must have been 
formed earlier — at least this is a rule of thumb in 
geological and archeological research of earthly 
(sub)strata. In linguistics, substrates also have 
this connotation of being older than the new 
languages that overrode the original autoch- 
thonous language. In cases where a Basque or 
Iberian substrate is suggested for Spanish, or 
a Dravidian substrate for Indian languages, 
this may be correct, both in a linguistic and an 
ethnohistorical sense of antiquity. However, 
this sense of being older must often be under- 
stood only relatively. Consider the case of cre- 
ole languages, which are mergers of a language 
that provides lexical forms (in creole studies 
called the superstrate or lexifier) and a language 
(or languages) that to some extent provide 
phonological patterns or syntactic form (called 
the substrate). These latter languages are in no 
absolute sense, either genealogically or geo- 
graphically, older than the superstrate. It may 
well be the case that in the Arabic creole, > 
(Ki-)Nubi, nowadays spoken in Uganda and 
Kenya, the African substrate languages have 
shorter histories than the language that pro- 
vided the lexical material, Arabic. ‘Younger’ 
or ‘older’ in this context has to be understood 
only from the perspective of the speech com- 
munities involved. In an earlier period, these 
speech communities may have spoken African 
languages, while later the speakers switched 
toward a form of Arabic that finally resulted in 
a new language. 


4. How A LANGUAGE BECOMES A 
SUBSTRATE 


Although substrate languages are defined on 
a systemic level, the initial processes through 
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which one language becomes the substrate of 
another take place on the individual level. 
Conceptually, there are three different ways 
that this can happen, although in practice they 
overlap and are not easily distinguishable. In all 
three cases there must have been at least some 
contact between speakers of language A and 
language B. 

The first and most typical situation is when 
speakers of language A learn language B and 
retain traces of language A in language B. In 
this scenario, substrate effects are systemic con- 
sequences of massive second language learning. 
It is essential that the errors or, more neutrally, 
the modifications that the learners impose on 
the language spread from the individual to the 
systemic level, stabilize, and become part of the 
language as a system. For instance, in several 
Egyptian Arabic varieties, /k/ has been palatal- 
ized to /k*/ before short front vowels. This may 
be attributed to substrate influence from Coptic. 
Under this substrate effect, one must assume a 
stage where native Coptic speakers acquired a 
form of Arabic onto which they imposed their 
own phonetic assimilation rules from Coptic 
with respect to /k/. These individual modifica- 
tions must have spread and become stabilized 
in varieties and during generations when the 
original Coptic influence was no longer there 
(> Coptic loanwords). 

In such cases, substrate influences are a result 
of interference or transfer from a source lan- 
guage to the target language of second language 
learning. Without further modification (like 
the one posited by Thomason and Kaufman, 
who add “through language shift” [1988:118]), 
terms like ‘transfer’? and ‘interference’ are 
ambiguous, because they do not make explicit 
who is the agent of the transfer or interference. 
Rejecting these terms, Van Coetsem (1988) 
proposes a model where the agent of language 
contact phenomena is accounted for, using 
the apt term ‘imposition’ when the transfer is 
effected by speakers of the source language. To 
distinguish such individual instances of transfer 
from systemic enduring effects, Van Coetsem 
(1988:78) distinguishes between ‘inclusion’ 
(into the individual message) and ‘integration’ 
(into the code or system). 

A phenomenon is integrated in a language 
when it is part of the structure or code. How- 
ever, it is not always clear whether something 
belongs to the system or only to individual 
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usage. For instance, in modern urban dialects 
in countries like the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France, interference from immigrants from the 
Maghreb results in a peculiar modification of 
the voicedness and place of articulation of 
sibilants. This new kind of Dutch, influenced 
by Berber and Moroccan Arabic, is spoken by 
at least two generations, and nowadays it is 
also in use among some Dutch without Berber 
or Moroccan background. This means that 
these features are spreading (cf. Hinskens a.o., 
forthcoming). These are indications that in the 
future we may speak of an Arabic or Berber 
substrate in some Western European urban dia- 
lects, quite apart from the question of whether 
this may count as substrate or adstrate, because 
this depends on whether or not we take the geo- 
graphical detachment of the substrate speakers 
into account. However, it is as yet unknown 
how long such features will remain in the urban 
dialects. It may turn out that after one or several 
generations they are leveled out, depending on 
future social and political developments. A cor- 
responding case is found in Medieval Arabic. 
Diem (1979:57) conjectures that in the first cen- 
turies after the Hijra there may have been more 
divergence due to substrate influence, but that 
this was leveled out through later population 
movements, of which some examples are found 
in modern Arabic as well. 

When considering interference from second 
language learning as one of the most important 
factors of becoming a substrate, it should not 
be forgotten that interference through second 
language learning consists not only of errors 
and new formations due to the first language 
of the speakers, but also of general tendencies 
and universals of acquisition, which are not 
due to the first language in question. In creole 
formation, such changes as reduction and sim- 
plification are particularly prevalent. (Ki-)Nubi 
for instance, has a Cv syllable pattern. This 
may be due to substrate influence because the 
substrate languages in the region also tend to 
open syllables (Wellens 2005:301ff.). However, 
a tendency to use Cv patterns may also be a 
universal aspect of second language acquisi- 
tion and creolization, since most creoles tend 
to open syllables. Similarly, the replacement 
of interdentals by dentals in Arabic dialects 
spoken in Syria and Egypt may be an effect 
of the substrate languages, Syriac and Coptic. 
However, the same change also took place in 
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other varieties of Arabic, and it is common in 
language change in general. Therefore, in such 
cases a substrate may have helped to reinforce 
a change that was on its way in any event (cf. 
Versteegh 1997:105). 


5. BORROWING, CODE-SWITCHING, 
AND LANGUAGE AREAS 


Although substrate influence is most often con- 
sidered to be a result of interference through 
language shift, it is not so by definition. Sub- 
strate influence may also involve transfer activ- 
ity of a speaker of the recipient language. In 
such a case, the term ‘borrowing’ is used. When 
borrowing only takes place on the lexical level, 
substrate is an unusual term, especially when 
the language from which borrowing takes place 
has (had) a socially dominant position, as, for 
instance, in the case of French and English 
words used in modern Arabic. Lexical borrow- 
ings are too visible, too much on the surface, to 
become a substrate phenomenon. If the asso- 
ciation of substrate with a socially underlying 
group is to be retained, borrowing is not typical 
for a substrate, either. Nevertheless, the term 
substrate is used for languages in regions where 
toponyms stem from another language. The 
names of some American states, like Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, for instance, stem 
from Amerindian languages. Yet, they may very 
well have been the result of borrowing by Eng- 
lish speakers from native Amerindian speakers. 
In this case, only the geographical primacy of 
the Amerindian speakers has led to the use of 
the term ‘substrate’. 

When in more intense language contact situa- 
tions more structural phenomena are borrowed, 
the term ‘substrate’ is also used (cf. Leslau 
1945). The domain from which a speaker bor- 
rows a phenomenon from another language 
may first of all be the speech of a second lan- 
guage learner. In that case, borrowing is the 
result of imitating an imposition effect of a 
second language learner, and borrowing and 
imposition are thereby part of the same process 
of integration of new phenomena into a lan- 
guage. In such a case, the speaker of the recipi- 
ent language need not be bilingual, receiving 
the borrowings through the intermediary of the 
second language learner. Secondly, borrowing 
may take place directly from another language. 
The underlying mechanism is partial or full 
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bilingualism of the speaker of the recipient lan- 
guage. In such more intense language contact 
situations, it is hard to distinguish what exactly 
is due to borrowing and what to imposition. In 
the Algerian dialect of Djidjelli, for instance, 
Margais (1956) found Berber lexical items, but 
also Berber gender assignment, Berber prefixes, 
and Berber syntax (> Berber loanwords). In 
this case, it is practically impossible to find out 
which Berber phenomena were borrowed and 
which were imposed. A similar case is found in 
Ethiopic languages, where a Cushitic substrate 
has influenced all domains of the originally 
Semitic languages (cf. Leslau 1945). 

Substrate influence may be scaled with regard 
to its intensity. The intensity depends on the 
relative number of speakers of the substrate 
language compared to those of the recipi- 
ent language, their prestige or influence, the 
time scale, and the mode of acquisition of the 
recipient language by the speakers of the sub- 
strate language. As Thomason and Kaufman 
(1988:120) show, however, these factors do 
not yield a predictive model, which is why they 
rate the intensity of substratal influence purely 
along linguistic lines. 

Within the context of bilingualism, other 
kinds of situations may be found where speak- 
ers accommodate to each other’s patterns of 
speech. This may result in mutual structural 
convergence. A classic example of this is the 
Balkan language area. In the southern Balkans, 
several languages — Albanian, Greek, Romanian 
Bulgarian, Macedonian, and Serbo-Croatian - 
are spoken that are only indirectly related, 
but they share more properties than would be 
expected from their linguistic genealogy. These 
concern, among other properties, absence of 
nasality and length in vowels, postposed enc- 
litic definite articles, merger of dative and geni- 
tive case, and the loss of infinitival structures 
in favor of finite complements. Earlier explana- 
tions have been given in terms of superstrate 
from Greek and in terms of unknown sub- 
strates. More recently, it has been assumed that 
the languages involved function as each other’s 
substrates, although for many traits it is no 
longer clear what the substrate language was 
(Joseph 1983). Such areal influences disturb the 
traditional, ‘clean’ model of a genealogical tree. 
It has been argued for the Semitic languages 
as well that many traits must be attributed to 
mutual influence rather than common origin 
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(cf. Garbini 1984). As in the Balkan case, com- 
mon features in a specific language area are not 
sufficient by themselves to claim influence from 
an unknown substrate. 


6. SUBSTRATE AS A FACTOR IN 
LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Explanations of language change based on the 
hypothesis of substratal influence meet with sev- 
eral problems. First of all, if there are changes 
in one language or in one dialect that do not 
occur in other varieties, these may be ascribed 
to some unknown substrate language. How- 
ever, when there is no linguistic evidence of lan- 
guages being originally spoken in the area, such 
explanations are vacuous. Hock (1986:484) 
even argues that invoking a mysterious influ- 
ence from an unknown substrate which cannot 
be further examined may even block further 
research into mechanisms of language change. 
The substrate factor as an explanation for 
change becomes stronger when there are sev- 
eral languages or dialects that have changed 
in a common direction, in an area where one 
known or unknown language (family) was spo- 
ken previously. Uralic as an underlying factor 
of both Slavic and Baltic languages is a case in 
point. The Baltic languages Latvian and Lithua- 
nian share common changes in stress pattern 
with Russian dialects that are spoken in the 
area where in the past Uralic speakers may have 
lived, and the word-initial stress pattern can be 
related to Uralic languages spoken in the area 
(Thomason and Kaufman 1988:23 8ff.). 
Another problem with the substrate factor is 
that the more common a change is, the more 
difficult it is to claim that the change is caused 
solely by substratal influence. Such changes 
may also be due to chance and need no extra 
substrate factor as explanation. Now, since 
substratal influence takes place on the struc- 
tural level, where in principle less variation 
is possible than in the lexicon, it is harder to 
prove than change through borrowing and is 
more easily confused with accidental change. 
For instance, the change of interdentals to den- 
tals in Egyptian Arabic, referred to above, or 
changes in word order from SOV to SVO, are 
less likely to be due only to substratal influence. 
In traditional historical linguistics, the ten- 
dency has, therefore, been to exclude all exter- 
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nal explanations of language change unless the 
external explanation is completely clear-cut (cf. 
especially the discussion on Dravidian influ- 
ence in Indian languages in Emeneau 1956). 
In instances of SOV/SVO word order changes, 
it is, therefore, less usual to invoke substratal 
influence. Yet, even though it cannot be proved 
that the substrate alone is responsible for a 
particular change, in many cases it seems likely 
that the structure of the substrate language 
at least has helped to change the language in 
a particular direction. For SVO/SOV changes 
in particular, it has been shown that crosslin- 
guistically there is a quite strong areal influ- 
ence on word order (Nichols 1992). When 
many Austronesian languages have SVO order, 
while most Austronesian languages that were 
in contact with Papuan languages have SOV 
order, we may not be able to prove substrate 
causation in each particular instance, but sub- 
strate, or at least adstrate, influence is likely, to 
say the least. Substratal influence may also be 
invoked in such a case as the sentence position 
of interrogative pronouns in Egyptian Arabic 
(> Coptic loanwords). While there were two 
alternative interrogative positions in older Ara- 
bic, substratal influence may well have pushed 
the language in the direction of keeping to keep 
interrogatives in situ on their structural posi- 
tion in the sentence instead of fronting them 
(Versteegh 1997:106). 

Diem (1979) explicitly rules out substrate 
influence when a certain language change also 
occurs in varieties that cannot be linked to the 
substrate language. When considering Aramaic 
substrate influence in Syrian-Lebanese-Palestin- 
ian Arabic varieties, he excludes changes like 
the voiceless realization of /q/ and elision of 
/u/ and /i/ because these changes also occur 
in several other Arabic varieties. Therefore, 
although substratal influence cannot be proven, 
it is again not unlikely that, since these changes 
correspond to changes in Aramaic, influence 
from Aramaic has at least not hindered these 
developments. In the Mosul dialect of Iraqi 
Arabic, there is a final conjunction di- that cor- 
responds to an Aramaic particle. This may seem 
a good candidate for Aramaic substratal influ- 
ence since it is not found elsewhere. However, 
since related Iraqi varieties have similar parti- 
cles, such as ta- or da-, Diem (1979:42) doubts 
that this is a case of substratal influence. Again, 
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we may be dealing here with an independent 
internal change which has, however, received 
its shape due to Aramaic substratal influence. 

Historical linguists tend to be rather skeptical 
with regard to substrate explanations (cf. Hock 
1986:483; Diem 1979). This skepticism is a 
reaction to overly bold claims by earlier histori- 
cal linguists, but it may also be a proper charac- 
teristic of the discipline of historical linguistics 
and its methodology. Traditional historical lin- 
guistics seeks to construct genealogical trees 
and protolanguages. Explanations in terms of 
internal laws are therefore more attractive, 
since with their help a genealogical tree can be 
built. External explanations, however, are con- 
sidered to be more like disturbances of the ideal 
tree structure. In modern creole studies and 
language contact studies, the opposite is true 
(cf. Thomason and Kaufman 1988). Although 
historical explanations of creole structures have 
also been given in terms of the superstrate or 
lexifier language, nowadays there is a strong 
research program in creole studies that attempts 
to assess to what extent, for instance, West 
African languages have influenced creoles that 
have as their lexical bases European languages. 
The aim of this program is not to (re)build fam- 
ily trees, but to assess what sources are used in 
particular creole formation and to gain insight 
into language contact in general. In their turn, 
however, creolists working from a generative 
perspective tend to be more skeptical of sup- 
posed substrate influence, since they hope to 
find structures from an innate bioprogram pref- 
erably not contaminated by inherited structures 
from substrates. 

Nevertheless, irrespective of whether one 
takes a ‘substratomaniac’ or a ‘substratopho- 
bic’ position, the case for substrate influence 
becomes much stronger when independent 
knowledge about the substrate language(s) and 
their social history is available. In fact, Diem 
(1979:16) claims that explanations in terms of 
substrate may only be invoked if the original 
language is known. A case from Arabic are 
the varieties spoken in the western Yemenite 
mountains. Southeast Semitic languages spoken 
in Zufar and Sogotra, as well as Ethiopic lan- 
guages, have been named as substrates in order 
to explain a range of striking differences from 
other Arabic varieties (cf. Diem 1979:18ff.). 
The explanation in this case does fit in with 
what we know about the history of the area. 
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The specificity of how precise our knowledge 
of the original language must be varies. In the 
Arabic creole (Ki-)Nubi, /I/, /r/, /d/, and /n/ have 
irregularly alternated, and in some instances 
they are allophonic, something which does not 
occur in any other Arabic variety. This may 
safely be attributed to influence from African 
languages spoken in the area, which commonly 
have these apicals in complementary distribu- 
tion, even though the exact substrate language 
may be unknown (Wellens 2005:29 5ff.). 

On the other hand, even knowledge about 
the substrate language does not warrant that 
substratal influence can be attested beyond 
any doubt. It still remains to be seen whether 
the knowledge about a language corresponds 
exactly to the stage of the language at the 
moment of language contact. For instance, 
Diem rejects an explanation in terms of Aramaic 
substrate in the Palestinian consonantal change 
of /q/ > /k/ and /k/ > /c/. Although in New Ara- 
maic dialects there are varieties in which /q/ is 
lacking and in which there is palatalization, 
the diversity in this respect among the Aramaic 
dialects leads Diem to reject substratal influence 
here. In yet other cases, data from social history 
are available but they do not correspond with 
what is known about the language. Changes 
like the consonant lenition in West Germanic 
and Romance varieties could be attributed to 
a Celtic substrate. However, since these leni- 
tions took place hundreds of years after the last 
Celts stopped speaking Celtic, this explanation 
loses in force. Yet, although obviously direct 
substratal influence in these cases is out of the 
question, indirect substrate influence cannot be 
excluded either. Influence can be indirect in the 
sense of historical delay, alluded to above. If 
substrate factors were involved, for instance in 
the stress shift in early Germanic, their effects 
would indeed range over hundreds of years, 
because even today deflection is continuing in 
several Germanic varieties that might be attrib- 
uted to this early language contact (cf. Salmons 
1992). Thus, the case of Celtic substrate may 
not be unfounded after all. 

Another form of indirect substratal influence 
does not concern the transfer of properties of 
the substrate language themselves to the sur- 
face language but rather the introduction of 
structural changes by the mere fact of language 
shift and second language learning. In Ecuado- 
rian Quechua, the loss of object agreement and 
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complex affixes can be attributed to substrate 
Barbacoan languages that also lack such struc- 
tures. Although one might hesitate to call this 
substratal influence, the makeup of modern 
Quechua in Ecuador seems to be shaped under 
the influence of substrate speakers. In this case, 
no specific phonological or syntactic patterns 
could be attributed to any substrate, yet, spe- 
cific influence is observed when Ecuadorian 
Quechua is compared with Bolivian Quechua. 
In Bolivia, the substrate language of Aymara, 
which is typologically much closer to Que- 
chua, has probably been involved in the reten- 
tion of much of Quechua verbal morphological 
structure, while the modifications of verbal 
plural agreement affixes do indeed run paral- 
lel to plural formation in Aymara (see Kusters 
2003:276ff.). Thus, in the Bolivian case one 
might paradoxically say that substrate influence 
has been such that it has resulted in relatively 
little change, while Ecuadorian Quechua may 
have been deflected under indirect influence of 
particular substrates. 

The issue of whether changes can be attrib- 
uted directly to a substrate or indirectly to 
processes of second language acquisition, lev- 
eling, and simplification is also at stake in 
Arabic linguistics. In some cases, new, more 
analytic and transparent constructions like the 
analytical possessive or the new demonstrative 
pronoun in modern Arabic varieties have vari- 
ous shapes, which suggests that combinations 
of local substratal influence, dialect spread, 
and universals of leveling and simplification 
are all involved. The exact proportion of each 
of these factors has been under debate for the 
last three decades (Diem 1979; Versteegh 1984, 
1997:107ff.; Kusters 2003:15o0ff., and refer- 
ences cited there). Since some of these changes 
have even occurred in varieties that had hardly 
any contact with nonnative speakers, other fac- 
tors, such as ‘ immanent’ processes of change, 
must be invoked as well (Diem 1979:63). 


7. SUBSTRATES AND THEORETICAL 
LINGUISTICS 


From a historical perspective, substrates become 
interesting when one variety is compared with 
related varieties that lack a specific change. 
In theoretical linguistics, substrates as well as 
adstrates and superstrates have a quite distinct 
role. While in historical linguistics a feature is 
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the more typically substratal the more it perme- 
ates the whole language, in theoretical linguis- 
tics the focus lies on variation and separation 
of two or more strata within one language. For 
instance, English is assumed to have a theoreti- 
cally interesting (ad)strate of Romance/French 
because many rules like stress shift and affixa- 
tion only apply to a limited set of the lexicon 
that may be marked as +Romance. The task of 
theoretical linguistics is, on the one hand, to 
construct a plausible grammar in which rules 
are as extensive as possible and do not differ 
for (groups of) lexical items on an ad hoc basis. 
On the other hand, when there is a separate 
layer to which different rules apply, this must 
also be acknowledged. In syntax one is hesitant 
to build variation into the grammar in order 
to account for substrate effects. Instead, it is 
preferable to speak of two language systems. In 
phonology, more attempts are made to recon- 
cile different components within one grammar 
(cf. Ito and Mester 1995). Thus, in theoretical 
linguistics the focus is on the not fully inte- 
grated substrate, while in comparative and his- 
torical linguistics the incomplete integration in 
the genealogical tree is at stake. 

In Arabic linguistics, many of the issues men- 
tioned above come together. In the heteroge- 
neous speech communities of the larger Arab 
cities, such as Cairo, dialectal and standard 
registers meet. Here we find dialect contact, 
language contact, the emergence of new fea- 
tures, and the maintenance of older features, 
which stem from older substrate languages such 
as Coptic, as well as from substrate dialects, 
such as Bedouin dialects. Questions about what 
counts as underlying in a social, geographical, 
or linguistic sense also return here. 
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Sudan 


rt. ARABIC WITHIN THE 
LINGUISTIC MAP OF THE SUDAN 


Sudan is the largest country in Africa, with an 
area of almost 1 million square miles inhabited 
by about 33 million people. Like many of the 
tropical African countries, it is characterized 
by linguistic density and diversity, with more 
than one hundred languages (113, according 
to the 1956 census). These languages belong 
to three out of the four language families into 
which all the languages of Africa are classified 
(Greenberg 1966). The 1956 census showed 
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that 51.4 percent of the people spoke Arabic 
as their mother tongue and the remaining 112 
languages were spoken as native language by 
48.6 percent of the total population. All recent 
language surveys agree that Arabic is spoken by 
about 80 percent as a first, second, or third lan- 
guage. As such, it serves as a lingua franca and 
facilitates communication among groups speak- 
ing more than one hundred mutually unintelli- 
gible languages spreading all over the country, 
including the southern region. Mother-tongue 
Arabic speakers make up the most economi- 
cally affluent, socially prestigious, and cultur- 
ally dominant ethnic group in the country, and 
Arabic derives its prestige from their status. It 
is the official language of the State according to 
the Constitution, and the dominant language 
in all other official and semiofficial domains, 
including, for example, mass media, politics, 
administration, and the army. After the Ara- 
bicization of higher education in 1991, Arabic 
became the official medium of instruction at 
all educational levels. Other languages with a 
large number of speakers include Dinka, Nuer, 
Zande, and Bari in southern Sudan; Beja in 
eastern Sudan; Fur and Masalit in Darfur in 
western Sudan; Koalib and Nyimang in the 
Nuba Mountains in Kordofan and Fellata or 
Fulani in different areas in western, central, 
and eastern Sudan. Although the > Nubian 
languages of northern Sudan, i.e. Nobiin and 
Dongolese, do not belong to the most widely 
spoken languages, their demographic minority 
position is counterbalanced by their historical 
importance and their considerable contribution 
to the development of Sudanese Colloquial 
Arabic (see below, Sec. 3). 


2. SUDANESE ARABIC DIALECTS 
AND VARIETIES 


Arabic in the Sudan exists in the form of one 
main central dialect and a number of other 
regional dialects, each with distinctive linguistic 
features. There are three other distinctive Arabic 
varieties spoken by people whose mother tongue 
is a language other than Arabic. Qasim (1989) 
attributes the multiplicity of regional dialects in 
the Sudan to environmental and linguistic fac- 
tors. Regarding the first factor, the early immi- 
grant Arab tribesmen of the 7th-16th centuries, 
in their search for pasture, settled far apart from 
one another, and eventually adapted themselves 
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to the indigenous languages and environmental 
conditions of their new habitat. Linguistically, 
these immigrants originated from a number of 
well-known tribes that existed in Arabia at that 
time. Each group, due to isolation, maintained 
its dialectal features; the following features are 
only a few examples of the variants that are 
found (Qasim 1989): 


i. Realization of /h/ as /h/ in the Hamar 
dialect of Kordofan, e.g. barr > har ‘hot’; 
this is a feature of the Bani Sa‘d Ibn Zayd 
Manat dialect in Arabia. 

ii. Deletion of the final consonants of a word 
(known as tarxim), e.g. alkalam > alkala 
‘speech’; this characteristic of the Rubatab 
dialect of northern Sudan was also a feature 
of the Tayy? dialect. 

iii. Realization of the word ’a‘td as anta ‘to give’ 
by some tribes of Kordofan was recorded in 
the dialects of Sa‘d Ibn Bakr, Hudayl, ’Azd, 
and Qays. 

iv. Rendering of the definite article al- as am- 
in some words all over the Sudan, e.g. 
albariba > umbdrib ‘yesterday’, which is a 
feature of the Yemeni dialects. 


The inhabitants of western Sudan, in particular 
Darfur, belong to two major distinct linguis- 
tic stocks: speakers of Nilo-Saharan languages 
(Fur, Masalit, Maba, Zaghawa, etc.), and the 
Arabic speakers who immigrated to this region 
mainly from across the Sahara through Fezzan 
(Libya). The latter speak the > Hassaniyya 
Arabic dialect, similar to the one spoken by the 
Shuwa Arabs in Chad and Nigeria. It is this 
dialect which constitutes the substratum for 
the > West Sudanic Arabic variety developed 
and used by the non-Arab communities of the 
region. It is the same variety that is spoken 
in > Chad. Its main outstanding feature is 
the inability of its speakers — being nonnative 
speakers of Arabic — to properly pronounce 
the Arabic emphatic sounds /t, d, s/, and /d/ 
(pronounced in Sudan as /z/), the velar fricative 
/g/, and the pharyngeal sounds /h/ and //. The 
emphatic sounds are replaced by their simple 
correspondents: tibb > tibb ‘medicine’, dabit > 
dabit ‘officer’, etc. The sound /$/ is realized as 
/x/: gaba > xaba ‘forest’. The sounds /h/ and // 
are replaced by /h/ and /’/, respectively, and they 
may disappear in final position: barb > harib 
‘war’, sabib > sahi ‘correct’; ‘ali > ’ali [proper 
name], maw‘ > no ‘variety’. 
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The Eastern Sudanese Arabic variety is the 
one spoken by the Beja in the area between 
Kassala northward through Port Sudan, along 
the Red Sea up to the Egyptian border. In addi- 
tion to the phonological features described for 
the West Sudanic dialect, the Eastern Sudanese 
dialect is also distinguished by its deviating 
word order, having SOV as a basic pattern of 
word order (instead of the SVO of the other 
dialects): alwalad jab almoya ‘the boy brought 
the water’ > alwalad almoya jab ‘the boy the 
water brought’. For a descriptive grammar of 
the dialect of the Shukriyya tribe, see Reich- 
muth (1983). 

The Southern Sudanese variety of Arabic is, 
in fact, a kind of creole Arabic that developed 
during the Turkish-Egyptian rule (1821-1882). 
It is also known as > Juba Arabic, although it is 
spoken with a number of variations in different 
parts of the southern region. It has assimilated 
and adapted a large number of vocabulary 
items and concepts from the surrounding local 
languages. However, its most salient feature is 
the drastic reduction of its grammar: no gender 
distinction, minimal and peculiar application of 
number (e.g. ita ‘you [sg. masc. and sg. fem.]’, 
itakum ‘you [pl. masc. and pl. fem.]’), and 
reduction in tenses (e.g. ita akal ‘you ate’, ita ge 
akal ‘you are eating’). 


3. SUDANESE COLLOQUIAL 
ARABIC (SUDAN COLLOQUIAL 
ARABIC) 


The standard version of spoken Arabic from 
which these regional dialects vary is known 
in the literature as ‘Sudanese Colloquial Ara- 
bic’, also known as > ‘Khartoum Arabic’ or 
‘Omdurman Arabic’. It acts as the central or 
model dialect by which the other varieties are 
measured and which speakers of the other dia- 
lects and varieties strive to approximate when 
trying to speak more elegantly. It is spoken 
over a vast area extending from northern Sudan 
(below Nubia), along the Nile, through Greater 
Khartoum, and then down between the White 
and Blue Niles into the Gezira and further 
down to the edges of the Southern Blue Nile 
regions. Its center of gravity in central Sudan 
is the most developed part of the country, both 
socially and economically. However, it is also 
the form of Arabic spoken in all the large towns 
in the Sudan where the riverine Arabs are pres- 
ent in significant numbers. 
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Qasim (1975) compares the conditions which 
led to the supremacy of this dialect with those 
which led to the supremacy of the Quray§ dia- 
lect of Mecca over the other dialects of Arabia. 
The Nile, which earlier provided a suitable 
settlement for the sedentary Arabs, had the 
same function as the Ka‘ba for the Bedouin, 
thus rendering the area from Barbar south to 
the remote areas of the Gezira a melting pot of 
Sudanese cultural, linguistic, and economic her- 
itage. Qasim concludes: “The language which 
sprang up (in this area) is to some extent rep- 
resentative of all Arab tribes in the Sudan and 
reflects their continuous interaction with the 
indigenous groups” (1975:100). 

Sudanese Colloquial Arabic is indebted to 
two local linguistic sources, Nile ~ Nubian 
and Beja, for the greater part of its non-Arabic 
vocabulary. Nile Nubian provided it with a 
large number of words pertaining to various 
semantic fields, including farming, fauna, and 
handicrafts. Most of the Nile Nubian words 
found in Sudanese Colloquial Arabic can be 
morphologically identified by the Nubian accu- 
sative/dative case marker, -(¥7)g/-(v)k. Examples 
of these are: mdrég ‘sorghum’, korég ‘shovel’, 
safarog ‘curved stick used for throwing’, kadis 
‘cat’, tagaroga ~ tabaroga ‘round mat of palm 
fronds’, kabdilo ‘granary-shaped deep and 
broad basket made of palm fronds [used for 
keeping dry food stuff]’, etc. Beja influence, on 
the other hand, is encountered in many words 
relating to marriage customs and traditions, 
such as jirtik ‘piece of red silk worn on the 
wrist of bride and groom at their wedding’, 
suksuk ‘small beads [for decorating the bride]’, 
Sabbal ‘the act whereby a woman who is danc- 
ing allows her hair to touch the face of a man 
who approaches her to express his admiration 
for her dance’, etc. Other fields include names 
of some animals and birds, such as ba‘asom 
‘fox’ and ba‘anéb ‘a kind of eagle’. Moreover, 
all words morphologically marked by the suf- 
fix -vb originate from Beja, such as ‘angaréb 
‘wooden bed’, ‘ank6dlib ‘a kind of sugarcane’, 
wekab ‘an ingredient of sauce’. This suffix is 
also used for designating ethnic affiliation, as 
in ‘Abdallab ‘members of Abdalla’s clan or his 
descendants’, ‘Umarab, ‘Aliyab, etc. 

In the course of its development, Sudanese 
Colloquial Arabic also acquired lexical items 
from other (foreign) languages, the most impor- 
tant of these being: 
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From Turkish: Mostly words in the semantic 
fields of professions, administration, and the 
military, often morphologically identified through 
the affixes -ji denoting profession, -xdna ‘place’, 
and bds- ‘senior’. Examples: bustaji ‘postman’, 
tamarji ‘[male] nurse’, ’adabxdna ‘WC’, ?ijzaxdna 
‘pharmacy’, bdaskdatib ‘senior clerk’, tabiya 
‘military headquarters’, gislag ‘military residential 
compound’, Sdwis ‘sergeant, corporal’. Many of 
these words are gradually being replaced by their 
Standard Arabic forms. 


From Persian: Mostly names of flowers (often used 
as proper names for females), food, carpets, work 
and musical instruments, and other miscellaneous 
items. Examples: ydsmin ‘jasmine’, xusaf ‘dessert 
of mixed fruits and juice’, iklim ‘a kind of 
precious Persian carpet’, Sakus ‘hammer’, tambur 
‘tambourine’, ydfta ‘signboard’, niSan ‘decoration 
[for honoring a person]’. 


From English: Mostly words in the field of 
‘modernism’. Examples: rddiyo ‘radio’, warsa 
‘workshop’, barlaman ‘parliament’, l6ri ‘lorry’. 


From French: Only a few words, through Egyptian 
Arabic. Examples: tilifziyon ‘television’, jarason 
‘waiter’, (al-)madam ‘wife’. 


For the last thirty years, socioeconomic and 
sociocultural booms have had a great impact 
on many aspects of life in central Sudan, includ- 
ing language. These are the booms of igtirab, 
i.e. emigration to the oil countries in the Gulf 
for work, and the ‘mania’ of the Egyptian tele- 
vision film series. The mugtaribin ‘emigrants’ 
brought back Arabian words and concepts such 
as sayydra (instead of ‘arabiyya) ‘car’, dawam 
‘working hours of the day’, jannab ‘to put aside, 
park [a car]’ and ‘amm ‘uncle [in the sense 
of boss]’. Moreover, through these emigrants, 
Sudanese Colloquial Arabic words relating to 
travel abroad, which were hitherto very infre- 
quently used, have now been promoted to the 
status of active vocabulary. Examples: ta’sira or 
fiza ‘visa’, okke ‘OK [in flights booking]’, sék 
siyabi ‘traveler’s check’. 

The influence of Egyptian television serials, on 
the other hand, is reflected by the newly spread- 
ing trend of using the 3rd person possessive pro- 
noun with kinship terms as terms of address for 
the 1st person, e.g. ‘ammu ‘his paternal uncle’ 
and xdlu ‘his maternal uncle’, when addressing 
one’s own uncles. Another new fashion is the 
naming of children, especially females, after 
Egyptian film stars (Shirin, Nasrin, etc.). 

At present, Sudanese Colloquial Arabic is 
in the process of borrowing and integrating 
new words from computer language. These 
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are mostly verbs adapted from English, such 
as farmat ‘to format’, sakkan ‘to scan’ (par- 
ticularly when referring to scanning of pictures 
and photographs by journalists), and sayyaf ‘to 
save’. Of course, such words still have a very 
restricted degree of frequency, but with the 
progress in computer literacy they are expected 
to increase in number and become more widely 
circulated. 


3.1 Phonology 


Four out of the 28 Old Arabic consonants do 
not exist in Sudanese Colloquial Arabic: /q/, /t/, 
/d/, and /d/. They are replaced by the following 
phonemes: 


*q >/e/ or /k/ and (in a few cases) /g/: qala > gal ‘to 
say’, baqar > bagar ‘cattle’; gatala > katal ‘to kill’, 
waqt > wakit ‘time’; qaniin > ganun ‘law’, laqab > 
lagab ‘nickname’ 

*t > /t/ or /s/: taldta > taldata ‘three’, jutta > jitta 
‘corpse’; tabbata > sabbat ‘to fix’, watiq > wasig 
‘sure, confident’ 

*d > Id/, /d/, or /z/: jabada > jabad ‘to pull’, 
dawwaba > dawwab ‘to melt [trans.]’, danab > 
danab ‘tail’, udn > ?adan ‘ear’; dakara > zakar ‘to 
mention’, ladid > laziz ‘delicious’ 

*d>/d/ or/z/ (emphatic alveolar voiced fricative): 
dahr > dahar ‘back’, nadif > nadif ‘clean’; dabir > 
gahir ‘clear’, wadifa > wagzifa ‘job’ 


Apart from the above changes, the following 
are represented by at least one example: 


* > Iwi: ’ayna > wen ‘where?’; *b > /m/: bargiut > 
margot ‘flea’; *j > /d/: jays > dés ‘army’; *h > /x/: 
batta > xatta ‘to put’; *d > /t/: zagrada > zagrat ‘to 
ululate’; *r > /I/: darfa > dalfa ‘movable part of the 
door, window, or cupboard’; *s > /s/: surra > surra 
‘navel’; *s > /z/: sa‘af > za‘af ‘palm fronds’; */ > /n/: 
jibril > jibrin [male proper name]; *m > /n/: fatima 
> fdtna [female proper name]; *y > /j/: yarbu‘ > 
jarbu‘ ‘mean person’ (cf. also Qasim 1989). 


The Sudanese Colloquial Arabic consonant 
inventory includes three consonants that do 
not exist in Old Arabic: 


/z/, realization of Modern Standard Arabic /d/ (see 
the examples zahir, wazifa, above) 

/é [tf] (alveo-palatal voiceless affricate), as in Cat 
‘all’ (only one example) 

/ny/ [p] (nasal palatal): nyamak ‘sauce of rice 
mixed with lentil’ (only one example) 


The Sudanese Colloquial Arabic vowel system 
includes two vowels that do not exist in Old 
Arabic: /e/ and /o/ (short and long). 
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/e/ may be related to Old Arabic /i/, as in be-Ilél 
< bi-llayl ‘in the night’. Its long form /é/ always 
corresponds to the diphthong /ay/: bet < bayt 
‘house’, yarét < yd layta ‘hopefully’. 

/o/ may be related to Old Arabic /a/: galo < qalu 
‘they said’. Its long form /6/ always corresponds 
to the diphthong /aw/: tor < tawr ‘bull, ox’, mot 
< mawt ‘death’. 


The syllabic system of Old Arabic is based on 
six types of syllables: Cv, Cv, CvC, CvC, CvCC, 
and CvCC (usually a gemination and only in 
pausa). Sudanese Colloquial Arabic uses the 
first four types only, illustrated by the sentence 
’ad.dé.tu ‘a.sir ‘I gave him juice’. When Modern 
Standard Arabic words are pronounced collo- 
quially, the geminated consonant of the syllable 
CvCC is realized as a simple (nongeminated) 
consonant, e.g. bddd > hdd ‘sharp’. The CvCC 
(nongeminated) syllable type is also avoided in 
colloquial pronunciation through the insertion 
of epenthetic vowels /a/, /i/, and /u/) between 
C, and C,, leading eventually to the split of the 
syllable into two: CvCC > Cv.CvC. Insertion 
of a specific vowel is roughly conditioned by 
the grammatical category of the word in ques- 
tion and the type of C, consonant: /a/, when 
the word is a noun and C, is a back fricative 
consonant, e.g. naxl > naxal ‘palm trees’, labm 
> laham ‘meat’; /i/, when (i) the word is a noun 
and C, is not a back fricative consonant, as in 
waqt > wakit ‘time’, samn > samin ‘ghee, but- 
ter’; and (ii) the word is a verbal noun, as in 
jald > jalid ‘slashing with a whip’, ?axd > ’axid 
‘taking’; /u/, when the word is a noun, C, is not 
a back consonant, and C, is /m/, /r/, or /I/, as 
in xasm > xaSum ‘mouth’, fagr > fagur ‘pov- 
erty’, and ratl > ratul ‘pound’ (cf. also Badawi 
1962). 

Stress plays a more important role in Suda- 
nese Colloquial Arabic than in Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic. Here, two types of stress can be 
distinguished: lexical and grammatical. The 
position of lexical stress in Sudanese Colloquial 
Arabic words is as follows: 


i. Monosyllabic words are usually stressed 
when pronounced in isolation, but in strings 
of utterances, the presence of stress depends 
on the syntactic environments in which 
they occur. 

ii. In disyllabic words, the stress falls on the 
ultimate syllable, if it is of the type CVC 
or CvC going back to CvCC-gemination. 
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Otherwise, it falls on the other (first) sylla- 
ble: mu.dir ‘director’; mu.him ‘important’, 
but g4.bi ‘idiot’; ‘ar.fak ‘I know you’. 

iii. In multisyllabic words, the stress falls on: 

(a) the ultimate syllable, if it is of the type 
CVC or CvC going back to CvCC-gemi- 
nation, as in ma.sd.rif ‘pocket money’; 
mus.ta.bid ‘tyrannical’; 

(b) the penultimate, if (a) does not apply 
and the penultimate is of the type Cv 
or CvC, as in dag.gd.na ‘they beat 
us [past]’; Sa.kdal.tak ‘I quarreled with 
you’; or 

(c) the preceding syllable, if (a) and (b) do 
not apply, as in muz.dd.li.fa [one of the 
places Muslim pilgrims stop at during 
the pilgrimage to Mecca]. 


Further preceding syllables never carry stress. 

Grammatical stress, on the other hand, oper- 
ates in Sudanese Colloquial Arabic as follows. 
When the rst person object and possessive 
pronouns are suffixed to nouns, they carry the 
stress irrespective of the syllabic structure of 
the noun, as in wa.ta.ni ‘my nation’ (contrast- 
ing with wd.ta.ni ‘national’), ma.xad.dda.ti ‘my 
pillows’, ad.dd.ni ‘he gave me’, is.tag.fal.ni ‘he 
fooled me’. When the object pronoun of the 3rd 
person singular masculine -hu is attached to a 
3rd person plural masculine verb, the pronoun 
is usually deleted, the plural morpheme -a is 
shortened and lowered to -o, and the stress is 
shifted to the final syllable irrespective of the 
syllabic structure of the verb, as in ’a.ka.l6 (< 
-akalo-hu < ’akalu-hu) ‘they ate it’ (contrast- 
ing with ’d.ka.lo ‘they ate’), it. ‘al.lam6 ‘they 
learned it’. This stress applies to all tenses and 
moods: biyakl6 ‘they will eat it’, uk/6 ‘eat [pl.] 
it!?’. In Old Arabic, the feminine marker -d@’ of 
adjectives whose masculine form is of the pat- 
tern ?aCCaC is shortened to -a, with the stress 
still maintained on the final syllable (against the 
lexical stress rules), as in bé.dd ‘white’, ‘0.rd 
‘one-eyed woman’ (cf. also Badri 1974). 

Metathesis occurs in nijid < nadija ‘to ripen, 
become cooked’, na ‘al < la‘an ‘to curse’, ma‘laga 
< mil‘aga ‘spoon’, sdga‘a < sd‘iga ‘thunder’. A 
consonant is added in nagras < naqasa ‘to 
decorate’, ‘angara < ‘ung ‘(thick) neck’, laxbat 
< xalata ‘mix’. Consonants are deleted in wad 
< walad ‘boy, son’, nus < nisf ‘half’, ‘ab < ‘abd 
‘slave’. Assimilation occurs in itta < ’anta ‘you 
[sg. masc.]’, gutta < qulta ‘you said’. 
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New words are coined out of whole phrases 
or sentences, as in ma‘les < md ‘alayhi say’ [an 
expression for excuse], bababak < marbaban 
bika ‘you are welcome’, minu < man huwa 
‘who [sg. masc.]?’, mini < man hiya ‘who |sg. 
fem.]?’, Sinu < ’ayyu Sayin huwa ‘what?’ (> 
interrogative pronoun), hassa‘ < ha-ssd‘a (< 
hddibi s-sa‘a) ‘now’. 

Blending takes place, mostly with the Beja 
prefix morpheme of relation -ab, as in gurbab < 
Arabic qurb ‘loin’ + Beja -ab ‘sheet of women’s 
clothing tied around the loin’. 


3.2 Grammatical features 


The basic word order in a simple sentence 
is SVO, with complete disappearance of case 
marking: alwalad katab alPimtiban ‘the boy 
wrote the examination’. In verbs conjugated in 
the past tense, no distinction is made between 
the rst person and the 2nd person singular mas- 
culine subject pronoun, which both end in -a, 
e.g. “akalta ‘I/you [sg. masc.] ate’; weak verbs 
are conjugated without the -a: sallét ‘I/you [sg. 
masc.] prayed’. In general, there is no specific 
marker for the future tense; both the future 
and the present tense are expressed through the 
morpheme bi-, and the targeted tense is under- 
stood either from the accompanying adverb or 
merely from the context, e.g. bistagil fi liami‘a 
‘T work in the university’, bukra bistagil fi 
lidmi‘a ‘tomorrow I will work in the university’. 
However, a few groups of speakers use the 
morphemes /a- and rab for expression of the 
future: ha- ~ rab yistagil fi ljami‘a ‘he will work 
in the university’. The habitual and progressive 
aspects are built through the grammaticalized 
participle gd‘id ‘sitting’: ga‘id yimsi Imadrasa 
‘he goes to school [regularly]’, gad yakul ‘he 
is eating’, gd‘id yijri ‘he is running’. With the 
remaining tenses and moods, Sudanese Collo- 
quial Arabic does not differ much from Modern 
Standard Arabic. 

Gender is generally marked for both nouns 
and verbs: almalik mat ‘the king died’, almalka 
matat ‘the queen died’. However, the dual is 
restricted to nouns; it is marked with the ending 
-én: dél waladén ‘these are two boys’. Nouns 
in dual number concord with plural verbs: 
alwaladén ?akalu ‘the two boys have eaten’. 
The sound plural is formed with -in: Sufta 
Imudarrisin ‘I saw the teachers’ and almudar- 
risin jo ‘the teachers have come’. 
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A considerable number of Classical Arabic 
words still survive in the Bedouin dialects of the 
Butana region of central Sudan and Kordofan 
(western Sudan), especially words pertaining 
to the realm of camel rearing and natural phe- 
nomena (e.g. weather changes, different kinds 
of clouds, etc.). Sudanese Colloquial Arabic, on 
the other hand, maintains only a small number 
of such archaic words, some of which may 
even be derived from lexical sources that had 
become obsolete. Examples of these are sagat 
‘cold’, derived from sagit ‘ice, snow’, and the 
verb ithanfas ‘to become furious and ready to 
fight’, derived from the noun hinfis ‘a kind of 
snake, whose veins swell when it is enraged’. 

There is another group of Classical Ara- 
bic words whose original meaning has under- 
gone various degrees of change in Sudanese 
Colloquial Arabic. They may have undergone 
semantic extension, as in the word astar, which 
originally meant ‘a person with one eye lower 
than the other’ and ‘a person who does not 
sing or clap in harmony with the group’. The 
former meaning is maintained as it is in Suda- 
nese Colloquial Arabic, whereas the latter has 
been extended to mean ‘someone lacking in 
harmony’ in general. Another example is jada‘ 
‘to stop feeding a beast [i.e. by throwing it 
away]’; this has received the general meaning 
‘to throw’. A final example is fanjari ‘an expert 
in camel riding’, which has taken the meaning 
of ‘an elegant person’. Semantic restriction is 
found in the word Sallag, originally ‘to cut or 
pierce vertically’, but in Sudanese Colloquial 
Arabic specifically ‘to carry out eye surgery’ 
(hence Sallag ‘eye surgeon’). Another example 
is dabib < dabb ‘creeping animal’, which is 
restricted to snakes in Sudanese Colloquial 
Arabic. 

Additionally, Sudanese Colloquial Arabic 
includes a substantial number of idiomatic 
expressions whose origin can hardly ever be 
traced to Classical or Modern Standard Ara- 
bic. Examples of these are atturaba fi xasmak 
lit. ‘ground is in your mouth’ and xum wu 
sur ‘gather and make a bundle’, which both 
mean ‘you are just wasting your time’, said 
in anticipation of disappointment. There also 
exists an entire group of idioms constructed 
with the names of bodily parts for the descrip- 
tion of positive or negative qualities. Examples 
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of these are batnu gariga lit. ‘his stomach is 
deep’, i.e. ‘he hardly ever reveals information 
on his personal affairs to others’; galbu ’abyad 
lit. ‘his heart is white’, i.e. ‘he is kindhearted’; 
galbu ’aswad lit. ‘his heart is black’, i.e. ‘he is 
cruel’; lisdnu zifir lit. ‘his tongue is rancid’, said 
of someone who speaks obscenities; ‘énu barra 
lit. ‘his eye is hot’, i.e. ‘he may cast an evil 
eye’; ‘idu xaftfa lit. ‘his hand is light’, i.e. ‘he 
is a thief’, but du lahga i.e. ‘his hand is long 
enough [to attain the target]’, which means that 
he is influential. 


4. GENDER LANGUAGE AND SOCIAL 
JARGONS 


Aside from the regional Arabic dialects, Arabic 
varieties, and the Sudanese colloquial dialect, 
there are a number of linguistic styles related 
to gender, as well as social and occupational 
— jargons. The best examples among these are 
women’s language and the university students’ 
jargon. 

Arabic in the Sudan includes a sizable corpus 
of vocabulary used by women (> language and 
gender). There is also a distinguished speech 
art or style marked as exclusively ‘women’s 
language’, which falls outside the realm of 
the speech or usage of men. Examples of such 
vocabulary are sajami ‘my ashes’, said in reac- 
tion to bad luck; gadir allah ‘God is omnipo- 
tent’, said as an expression of wonder; w6b 
‘aley ‘lamentation on me’, said to express sor- 
row; bari (< baria ‘innocent’), said to express 
denial or negation when something is unpleas- 
ant; etc. 

Women’s language in Sudan is also character- 
ized by the frequent use of stylistic embellish- 
ments such as alliteration, simile, and proverbs, 
e.g. albidman arrijal yidman moya fi lgarbal 
‘having confidence in men is like trusting a sieve 
to hold water’. Other remarkable features of 
this language relate to the special use of colors, 
such as lémuni (the color of the lemon) ‘dark 
green’ and /l6n zeynab ‘Zeynab’s color’, i.e. 
‘light green’. In addition to these is the wom- 
en’s peculiar use of the adjective hilu ‘sweet’ 
(in the sense of ‘beautiful’), which may be used 
in describing, for example, a dress: fustan hilu 
‘a sweet [i.e. beautiful] dress’, ‘inda halat ‘igid 
‘what a sweet necklace she has’. 

The university students’ jargon predominates 
mostly in the well-established universities in 
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Greater Khartoum, such as the University of 
Khartoum and the Ahlia and Ahfad Universi- 
ties in Omdurman. A large number of students 
from wealthy families in high social classes 
enroll in these universities. The vocabulary 
that characterizes their jargon derives mainly 
from the nature of the university milieu that is 
mostly adapted from English. Examples: bar- 
lom/baralma ‘preliminary year student [i.e. a 
student who is easy to fool, being alien to the 
university milieu]’, lekSar/lakasir ‘lecture’, gab/ 
gabat ‘gaps in examinations between one paper 
and another’, murabbit ‘repeater’, mudabris 
‘depressed’, mutansin ‘under tension’, kés ‘a 
girl student friend’, mukayyis ‘in love with a 
girl student’, xalit ‘mixing [i.e. accompanying a 
female colleague]’, etc. 
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Superlative > Elative 


Swahili 


1. SWAHILI AND ARABIC 


Swahili is a Bantu language, more specifically a 
member of the Sabaki subgroup of North East 
Coast Bantu. It has been suggested that the 
ancestor of the modern dialects was spoken in 
an area along the East African coast, somewhere 
between the Webi Shebelle River in what is now 
Somalia and the Tana River in Kenya (Nurse 
and Spear 1985:46; Nurse and Hinnebusch 
1993:490-496). Between r100 and 1500 C.E., 
the Swahili dominated trade between the African 
interior and the Indian Ocean, a hegemony 
that was interrupted in the 16th century by 
invasions from the south by the Portuguese and 
from the north by Orma and Somali raids. In 
the course of the 18th and roth centuries, under 
the rule of Omani Arab sultans who ousted the 
Portuguese and established a court in Zanzibar, 
the Swahili regained their position as mediators 
of trade between the mainland and the Indian 
Ocean, establishing caravan routes and trading 
outposts between Zanzibar and places as far 
west as Uganda, Burundi, and Zaire (Contini- 
Morava 1997:841). 

Swahili was first written in Arabic script, 
in which there are manuscripts dating back 
to the early 18th century. The earliest extant 
Swahili manuscript poem known to scholars is 
Utendi Wa Tambuka, an epic or heroic poem 
written in Pate for Fumo (Sultan) Laiti Nabhani 
and dated 1728 CLE. (in the Library of the 
Seminar fir afrikanische Sprachen, Hamburg, 
no. 3554 H. 119). A Roman alphabet which 
is now standard was introduced during the 
colonial period, although some Swahili-speaking 
Muslims continue to use Arabic script, espe- 
cially in private correspondence. The cultural 
importance of Islam is reflected in the large 
number of loanwords from Arabic. Indeed, this 
misled some early scholars to describe Swahili 
as a ‘mixed language’, a view that persists 
today among many East Africans (Contini- 
Morava 1997:842), probably also because its 
name is derived from an Arabic word sawabil, 
plural of sabil ‘coast’ with the suffix -i, i.e. 
‘the coastal language’. In the middle of the 
2oth century, Tucker (1946-1947:854, n. 3) 
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observed: “The often heard view that Swahili 
is nothing but an Arabic patois is due to lack 
of knowledge of what characterizes a Bantu 
language, and has already been sufficiently dealt 
with by previous writers to render unnecessary 
a discussion of the subject here”. The numerous 
Arabic loanwords in Swahili are clustered in 
several fields of cultural vocabulary, relating 
to jurisprudence (sheria/sharia < Sari‘a ‘Muslim 
law’), trade (tajiri < tajir ‘merchant’), religion 
(hutuba/hotuba < xutba ‘Muslim Friday ser- 
mon’), nonindigenous flora (zeituni < zaytin 
‘olive’), maritime affairs (merikebu < markab 
‘ship’), science and culture (elimu ‘knowledge, 
education’ < ‘ilm ‘knowledge’; lafudhi/lafidhi 
< lafd ‘pronunciation’), and names of some 
everyday objects (sabuni < sabiun ‘soap’; subili 
< sabir, sabr ‘aloe’). This has led to statements 
that up to 50 percent of the Swahili lexicon is 
of Arabic origin. But the level of frequency of 
Arabic loans in basic vocabulary is much lower 
(Nurse and Spear 1985:15). In fact, Bertoncini 
(1971:150) gives a percentage of 29.48 percent 
in magazines, 30.56 percent in newspapers, 
and 34.28 percent in Swahili (the journal 
of the Swahili Institute in Dar es Salaam). 
Since the author marks as Arabic words from 
any ‘Oriental’ language, the real presence of 
Arabic words is probably lower. In another 
work, Bertoncini (1973:302-303) gives for all 
words from Oriental languages a range varying 
between 31.84 percent in journalistic texts, 
36.03 percent in miscellaneous contemporary 
texts, and 62.42 percent in ancient texts. 

The grammatical structure and the core 
vocabulary of Swahili are unambiguously Bantu, 
and the majority of Arabic loanwords entered 
the language relatively recently, most dating 
back only as far as the period of Omani Arab 
domination in the 18th and roth centuries 
(Nurse and Hinnebusch 1993:315). Although 
the grammatical structure of the language has 
been unaffected by its contact with Arabic, the 
phonological system has absorbed some Arabic 
sounds along with the borrowed vocabulary 
(Contini-Morava 1997:842). 

Standard Swahili is based on the dialect of 
Zanzibar City, part of the Southern group 
(Nurse and Spear 1985:61-62; see also Batibo 
[1989] for discussion of differences between this 
variety and Standard Swahili, especially that of 
Dar es Salaam, the capital of Tanzania). 
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2. PHONOLOGY 


2.1 Phonemes 


Arabic has introduced into Swahili some new 
phonemes, realized as follows by the average 
educated speaker: 

/t/ [8] (unvoiced dental fricative): thabiti 
(< tabit) ‘firm; brave’; thelathini 
(< talatina) ‘thirty’; theluji (< tuluj, 
pl. of talj) ‘snow’; -thubutu ‘to have 
courage’ (< tubiit ‘sureness’) 
(unvoiced velar fricative): habari (< 
xabar) ‘news’; hofu/hawafu (< xawf) 
‘fear’; husuma (< xusima) ‘dispute’ 
(voiced dental fricative): dhahabu (< 
dahab) ‘gold’; dhikiri (< dikr) ‘mention 
of God’s name’); dhiraa (< dira‘) 
‘cubit’ 

(voiced velar fricative): ghali ‘scarce’ 
(< gali ‘expensive, valuable’); ghera 
(< gayra) ‘jealousy’; ghofira (< gafr) 
‘forgiveness’ 


/x/ [x] 


Id/ [3] 


/s/ Ty] 


There is some variation among Swahili speakers 
in the pronunciation of these loanwords. The 
borrowed phonemes are most likely to occur in 
the speech of Muslim native speakers from the 
coast, who have had some exposure to Arabic, 
and for whom pronunciation of these sounds as 
close as possible to the Arabic model is a matter 
of prestige. In the speech of non-Muslims and 
nonnative speakers, the phonemes /t x d g/ are 
generally replaced with /s h z g/ respectively. It 
should also be pointed out that loanwords have 
reinforced the functional load of /h/, /r/, /6/, 
/d/, and /s/, which originally had a much more 
restricted distribution than they do now (Nurse 
and Hinnebusch 1993:312). 

In highly formal speech, such as a recitation in 
a mosque, an even more Arabized pronunciation 
of Arabic loanwords may be encountered, 
including pharyngealized-velarized (‘emphatic’) 
pronunciation of /t/, /s/, and /d/ with the 
appropriate allophones of the following vowel, 
velarized [4], [q] for /k/, interdental [t] for 
/t/, use of pharyngeal fricatives [h] and [9] 
(Polomé 1967:45-46; Tucker 1946:861- 
867), and geminated consonants (Nurse and 
Hinnebusch 1993:567; Tucker and Ashton 
1942:99). These do not normally occur in 
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casual speech (Contini-Morava 1997:849). In 
fact, we have: dubu (< dubb) ‘bear’; hata (< 
batta) ‘until, up’; Rok (< ruxx) ‘the gigantic 
bird of Eastern tales’; budi (< budd) ‘way out, 
escape’; mwadhini (< mwaddin) ‘muezzin’; hari 
(< harr) ‘heat’; hasa ‘expressly’ (< xdss ‘special’); 
hati (< xatt) ‘writing’; bazazi ‘trader’ (< bazzaz 
‘draper, cloth merchant’); hadhi ‘comfortable 
circumstances’ (< badd ‘good luck’); dafi (< daff) 
‘tambourine’; haki (< baqq) ‘right’; mdeki 
(< midakk) ‘ramrod’; ila (< ?illd) ‘except’; umati 
‘crowd’ (< ’umma ‘nation, people’); ina (< inna) 
‘truly’; bawabu (< bawwab) ‘doorman’; ubaini 
‘clearness’ (< bayyin ‘clear’). In a few cases, 
however, double consonants may still be heard: 
Allah, hatta, henna, Sunni, umma. 

In Arabized speech styles, [ai], [ei], and [au] 
in Arabic loanwords such as shduri ‘intention’ 
may be pronounced as diphthongs, but there 
is a tendency either to give syllabic value to 
each part of the diphthongs, resulting in a 
disyllabic pronunciation ([Jauri]), or to coalesce 
the diphthong into a monophthong, e.g. [Jaix] 
~ [Jeix] ~ [Jezx] ‘chief? < Arabic Sayx (Tucker 
1946:870; Polomé 1967:48). Kaye (as cited 
by Contini-Morava 1997:850) points out that 
Omani Arabic, the source for most Arabic 
loanwords in Swahili, was a colloquial dialect 
in which the pronunciation of many of these 
sounds as diphthongs in formal speech is due 
to influence from the Classical language — 
the holy language of the Ouran — rather 
than familiarity with spoken Arabic (Contini- 
Morava 1997:850). 

The presence of the Omani Arabic dialect 
is attested also by some vowels not existing 
in Classical Arabic: dola/daulati ‘government, 
authority’ (< dawla ‘dynasty; state’); robo (< 
rub‘) ‘quarter’; soko (< siq) ‘market’. 

The individual Arabic phonemes are rendered 
in Swahili as follows: 

Pl > ©: ?ujra > ujira ‘hire, wages’; ru’yd > 
ruya ‘vision, dream’; sawd > sawa ‘equality’. 
In native and Standard Swahili there is only one 
case of initial ’a in Arabic loans becoming ha-: 
az-zayt ‘oil [edible, fuel, motor oil, etc.]’ > halzeti 
‘olive oil’. In syllable-final position, the vowel 
before the // is geminated: ma’rab > maarubu 
‘purpose, intention’; ma’kal > maakuli ‘food’; 
ma’mun > maamuna/mahamuna ‘reliable’; juz’ > 
juzuu ‘part (especially of the Quran)’. 

Ib/ > Ibi: bizr > bizari ‘spice’; jabal > jabali 
‘mountain’; sabab > sababu ‘reason, cause’. 
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It! > Ith: taj > taji ‘crown’; xdtima > hatima 
‘end, conclusion’; mayyit > miaiti ‘dead, 
deceased’. 

It} > Ith/: taman > thamani ‘price, value’; 
matalan > mathalan ‘for example’; hadit > 
hadithi ‘hadith, traditions about the Prophet’. 
This sound reached Swahili through Arabic, 
which is why many Africans find it difficult to 
pronounce it and transform it: /t/ > /s/: tumn > 
sumni ‘one-eighth’; tum > saumu ‘garlic’. 

Il > Kil: jab > jaha ‘honor, glory’; najis > najisi 
‘impure, unclean’; bajj > haji ‘pilgrimage to 
Mecca’. There is one case of /j/ > /k/, because of 
the influence of Egyptian Arabic, in which /j/ is 
realized as g: masjid > msikiti ‘mosque’. 

/h/ > /h/: hukm > hukumu ‘judgment’; ibram > 
ihramu ‘garments of the Mecca pilgrim’; lawh 
‘slate, board’ > laha ‘a sheet of paper’. 

/xl > thi: xabar > habari ‘news’; maxliuq > 
mahluki/mahluku ‘human being’; barzax > 
barazahi ‘interval [from death to resurrection)’; 
once /x/ > © : muxtasar > mubhtasari/mutasari 
‘summary, abstract’; in one case, /x/ > /k/: 
maxsity > maksai/mahsai ‘castrated’. 

/d/ >/d/: dars ‘study; chapter [of a textbook’ > 
darasa ‘class for reading or study’; ma‘din > 
madini ‘metal’; ra‘d > radi ‘thunder’. 

/d/ > /dh/: dikr > dhikiri ‘mention of God’s 
name’; ’ada > adha ‘trouble’; nafid ‘piercing; 
effective’ > -nafidhi ‘to save, help’; /d/ > /I/ 
only in a very few cases: bddinjan/baydinjan 
> bilingani ‘eggplant’; in one case, /d/ > /th/: 
judam > jethamuljedhamu ‘leprosy’. 

/t/ > /t/: rizq ‘livelihood, subsistence; blessing 
[of God] > riziki ‘means of life’; marbam > 
marhamu/marahamu ‘ointment’; ziydra > ziara 
‘visit’; but once: /r/ > /I/: rdwaga III ‘to cheat’ > 
ragai/laghai ‘a cheating person’. 

/zl > I2l: zakah > zaka/zakati ‘alms tax’; buzn 
> huzuni ‘grief, sorrow’; ‘ajuiz > ajuza ‘old 
woman’. 

Is! > Isl: samawat (pl. of sama) > samawati 
‘heaven, sky’; nasab > nasaba ‘lineage’; waswas > 
wasiwasi ‘doubt’. 

I$! > Ish/: Samal > shemali ‘north; north 
wind’; ruswa > rushwa ‘bribe’; jays > jeshi 
‘army, troop’. 

Isl > Isl: sadaqa > sadaka ‘alms; charity’; 
xusima > husuma ‘quarrel’; nags > nakisi 
‘blemish’. 

Id/ > /dh/: damin > dhamini ‘surety, 
guarantor’; gddi > kadhi ‘judge’; fard > faradhi/ 
faridhi ‘religious duty’. 
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/t/ > ltl: tibb > tiba ‘medicine’; atlas > atlasi 
‘satin’; sirdt > sirati ‘way, path [over hell from 
which sinners fall]’. 

Id/ > Idh/: dulm > dhulumu ‘injustice’; 
mandar > mandhari ‘appearance, aspect’; wa‘d 
> waadhi ‘sermon’. 

I‘ > @: iddd > idadi ‘number’; sd‘a > saa 
‘hour’; rub‘ > robo ‘one-quarter’. In native 
and Standard Swahili, there is only one case of 
initial ‘a in Arabic loans becoming ha-: ‘artis 
‘bridegroom’ > arusi/harusi ‘nuptials, wedding’. 
In final position of a syllable and followed by a 
consonant, this phoneme gives in Swahili, very 
often (but not always, e.g. ra‘d > radi ‘thunder’) 
a vowel, which is identical with the preceding 
vowel: ba‘da > baada ‘after’; ba‘d > baadhi 
‘portion’; da‘wd > daawa ‘legal claim’. But // 
disappears when followed by a vowel: da‘ib 
‘joking, jolly’ > daba ‘fool, simpleton’; du'@ > 
dua ‘prayer’; duf‘a > defa ‘time’. 

/g/ > Igh/: garad > gharadhi ‘aim, object’; 
magrib > magharibi/mangharibi ‘prayer at 
sunset’; *aglab ‘prevalent’ > aghalabu/aghlabu 
‘usually’. 

/f/ > /tl: fasiq > fasiki ‘profligate’; kafir > 
kafiri ‘infidel’; barf > berufi ‘letter’. 

/q/ > /k/: qabr > kaburi ‘grave’; nugta > nukta 
‘point’; baqg ‘truth’ > haki ‘justice’. 

/k/ > /k/: kalima > kalima ‘word’; baraka > 
baraka ‘blessing’; Sakk > shaka ‘doubt’. 

M > Ml: lawn > launi ‘color’; jumla > jumla 
‘total’; ratl > ratli/ratili ‘a weight’. 

/m/ > /m/: m?a > mia ‘hundred’; ’amr > amri 
‘command, order’; galam > kalamu ‘pen’. 

In/ > In/: niyya > nia ‘intention’; jandba > 
janaba ‘major (religious) impurity’; garn > 
karinil/karne/karni ‘century’; /n/ > /m/ before b: 
minbar > mimbari ‘minbar, pulpit’. 

hi > thi: haram > haram ‘the Pyramids’; 
Sahdda > shahada ‘creed formula’; wajh > 
wajihi ‘appearance’. 

wl > lwl/: wajib > wajibu ‘obligation’; jawab > 
jawabu ‘answer, reply’; nabw > nahau 
‘explanation’. 

lyl > lyl: yabis > yabisi/yabis ‘dry, arid’; 
giyama > kiyama ‘resurrection’; ray > rai 
‘opinion’. 


2.2 Syllable structure 


As a rule, Swahili words end in a vowel. 
Borrowed words ending in a consonant acquire 
additional vowels, whose nature is determined 
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by the nature of the final consonant: thus, after 
labials, w or o is added; after t, n, l/r, i, or e€ 
is added (Myachina 1981:12): adabu ‘good 
manners’ (< ’adab); wakati ‘time’ (< waqt); 
imani ‘faith, belief? (< *imdn); jahili ‘ignorant’ 
(< jahil); bizari ‘spice’ (< bizr). 


2.3 Borrowed consonant clusters 


If Arabic loanwords contain consonant clusters 
(like st, It, If, or ks, kr, kt) outside the Bantu 
phonetic pattern, Swahili tends to insert an 
extra vowel between the two consonants, 
its character being determined by the same 
constraints governing final vowels: u is inserted 
after labial consonants, otherwise i: bikira 
‘virgin’ (< bikr); fikiralfikara ‘thought’ (< fikra); 
hitilafu ‘difference’ (< ixtilaf). 

Sometimes a vowel is inserted that matches 
the vowel in the preceding or following syllable: 
bahari (< babr) ‘sea’; huzuni ‘grief, calamity’ 
(< huzn ‘sadness’); ibilisi (< *iblis) ‘devil, Satan’. 


2.4 Stress 


The general rule is that primary stress is on the 
penultimate syllable (which may be a syllabic 
nasal), in polysyllabic words. Some polysyllabic 
loanwords are exceptional in being stressed 
on the antepenultimate: musura ‘almost’ (< 
nazr ‘little’). Some show variable stress place- 
ment: ldzima/lazima ‘necessity’ (< lazima ‘to 
be necessary’). Vitale (1982:327) suggests 
differentiating between ‘historical loanwords’ 
and ‘phonological loanwords’; the latter either 
are not assimilated (like [afrika]) or are variably 
assimilated (like [lazima] ~ [lazima]), and can 
be marked as such in the lexicon. 


3. MORPHOLOGICAL ADAPTATION 


3.1 Arabic article 


The Arabic article is almost never agglutinated 
in loanwords, differently from what happens in 
other languages (e.g. - Hausa). The examples 
are very few: alasir (< al-‘asr) ‘afternoon’; alfajiri 
(< al-fajr) ‘dawn’; alhaji (< al-bdjji) ‘pilgrim’; 
Albamdulillahi! (< al-hamdu lillah) ‘praise be to 
God’; Alhamisi (< al-xamis) ‘Thursday’. 


3.2 Adverbs 


As distinct grammatical or lexical items, adverbs 
hardly exist in Swahili. Most of them are 
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derived from nouns, verbs, or pronouns. The 
nonderived adverbs are very few in number, 
most of them borrowings from Arabic: abadan 
(< ?abadan) ‘never’; afadhali ‘rather, better’ 
(< ’afdal ‘better’); aghalabu/aghlabu (< ’aglab) 
‘usually’; baada (< ba‘da) ‘after’; bado ‘not 
yet’ (< ba‘du ‘then; still, yet’); dahari ‘always’ 
(< dabr ‘time; age’); daima ‘perpetually’ (< d@im 
‘lasting; perpetual’); dike/tike ‘exactly’ (< bi- 
diqqa); fauka/foko ‘more’ (< fawqa) ‘above’; 
ghafula ‘suddenly’ (< gafla ‘negligence’); hadhara 
‘before’ (< hadra ‘presence’); halafu ‘after a bit’ 
(< xalfu ‘back’); hasa ‘specially’ (< xdss ‘special’); 
hobelahobela ‘anyhow’ (< xabal ‘confusion’); 
hususa ‘expressly’ (< xususan ‘especially’); 
kadha wa kadha ‘thus and thus’ (< ka-da wa- 
ka-da ‘so and so’); kadhalika ‘in like manner’ 
(< ka-dalika ‘so, like so’); labda ‘possibly’ (< la 
budda ‘definitely’); nusura ‘almost’ (< nazr 
‘little’); salimini ‘safely’ (< salam ‘safety’); sana 
‘very much’ (< tand ‘praise’?); sawia ‘then’ 
(< sawiyyan ‘equally’); tasihili ‘quickly’ (< tashil 
‘facilitation’); wahedu ‘alone’ (< wabid ‘one; 
sole’); zamani ‘formerly’ (< zamdn ‘time’). 


3.3. Class system 


Swahili inflection is characterized by the Bantu 
class-prefix system. Many Arabic loanwords 
were included in a specific Swahili class 
because they fitted its semantic function and 
not according to their initials, which by chance 
could be similar to Swahili prefixes. In fact, 
we have in class 6: mahari ‘dowry’ (< mabr). 
Other Arabic loans with initial {ma} have been 
interpreted as forms with the zero allomorph 
of the {n} prefix of classes 9 and 10 (Polomé 
1967:187): maharazi ‘shoemaker’s awl’ (< 
maxariz, pl. of mixraz‘awl’); marijani ‘red coral’ 
(< marjan); mansuli ‘woolen material’ (< musuh, 
pl. of mish); majuni ‘intoxicating sweetmeat 
containing Indian hemp’ (< ma‘jun ‘paste, 
cream’); magharibi ‘sunset, west’ (< magrib); 
mashariki ‘east’ (< masriq); maskini ‘poor’ (< 
miskin); majununi ‘buffoon’ (< majniin). Classes 
9 and ro contain many nouns of foreign origin, 
mainly Arabic, and being loanwords, these 
do not follow the rules of phonetic change in 
Swahili. Many such words have no prefix at 
all: barua ‘letter’ (< barwa ‘waste, scrap’); dawa 
‘medicament’ (< dawa?); jinsi ‘kind, sort’ (< jins); 
daraja ‘bridge; rank’ (< daraja ‘rank’); kofia 
‘fez, hat’ (< kafiyya ‘kaffiyeh’); safari ‘journey’ 
(< safar); saa ‘hour’ (< sd‘a); sahani ‘plate’ 
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(< sabn); sabuni ‘soap’ (< sabun). Sometimes, 
Arabic loans were included in a noun class 
because of their initial consonants, which coin- 
cidentally fitted the Swahili system (class 7), e.g. 
kitabu ‘book’, pl. vitabu (< kitab). 


3.4 Conjunctions 


In Swahili there are no original Bantu words 
functioning as conjunctions except ma, which 
is composed of -a of relationship and n- of 
association. There are, however, various ways of 
joining words and sentences (Ashton 1947:197). 
Some are borrowings from Arabic: ama...ama 
‘either...or’ (< a-md ‘or?’); au ‘or’ (< aw); bali 
‘but’ (< bal); ila ‘except’ (< 7illa); ili ‘in order 
that’ (< Ji- ‘in order that’); kama ‘if, whether’ 
(< ka-ma ‘as, equally, likewise’); kusudi ‘with 
the object of (< qgasada ‘to intend’); lakini 
‘but, nevertheless’ (< Iakin ‘however, yet, but’); 
wala...‘neither...nor’ (< walla ‘or’). 


3.5 Numerals 


Of the first ten numerals, three are of Arabic 
origin: sita ‘six’, saba ‘seven’, tisa ‘nine’. The 
numerals 11 to 19 coexist with the Bantu 
terms, but the numerals from 20 to 90, as well 
as the word for ‘one hundred’ (mia) and ‘one 
thousand’ (e/fu) are all of Arabic origin. In such 
cases there is no concord. 


3.6 Prepositions 


In Swahili there are no original Bantu words 
functioning as prepositions (Ashton 1947:195), 
but some Arabic loanwords function as pre- 
positions: bila ‘without’ (< bi-la); hata ‘until, 
up to’ (< hatta). 


3.7. Verbs and verbal nouns 


Verbs and verbal nouns of Arabic origin 
generally show a difference in vowel quality 
because they were adopted directly from 
the corresponding Arabic forms: abudu ‘to 
worship’ (< ‘abada), ibada ‘worship’ (< ‘ibdda); 
hasibu ‘to count’ (< hasiba), hesabu ‘arithmetic’ 
(< hisab); amini ‘to believe’ (< >dmana), imani 
‘faith’ (< *imdn). On the other hand, nouns may 
also be derived from Arabic verbs in a Bantu 
manner: safiri ‘to travel’ (< sdfara) > msafiri 
‘a traveler’. This accounts for synonyms like 
hasidi/husudu ‘to envy’ (< hasada) > ubasidi/ 
husuda ‘envy’. 
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3.8 Uninflected loanwords 


These are mostly loanwords from Arabic. 
The following few examples, with nouns 
from different classes, should be sufficient 
to show the absence of concord for loans 
in adjectival position (Ashton 1947:49-50): 
mtu hodari ‘a clever man’, mti bodari ‘strong, 
hard wood’; watu tele ‘many people’, maji tele 
‘plenty of water’; chumba safi ‘a clean room’, 
maneno safi ‘a straightforward statement’; 
mwezi kamili ‘a full month’, maneno haba 
‘a few words’. Many of these words have 
abstract nouns corresponding to them: u- 
hodari ‘courage; capability’; u-safi ‘cleanliness; 
purity; honesty’; u-kamili ‘completeness’; (u-) 
haba ‘scarcity, rarity’ (all in class 11); tele 
‘abundance, plenty’ (in class 9). 


4. SEMANTIC ANALYSIS 


Arabic loanwords were introduced in all 
domains of the Swahili cultural lexicon (for 
more details, see Baldi 1988:10-53). Some 
examples are: 


i. Nature: hewa (< hawd’) ‘air’; nuru (< nar) 
‘light’; Thurea (< turayyd) ‘Pleiades’; 
ardhi (< ’ard) ‘earth’; zebaki (< zi’baq) 
‘quicksilver’; zafarani (< za‘faran) ‘saffron’; 
hudhud (< hudhud) ‘hoopoe’. 

ii. Man as a physical being: jamala (< jamal) 
‘beauty’; raha (< raha) ‘rest, repose’; barasi 
(< baras) ‘leprosy’; haraka ‘haste’ (< haraka 
‘movement’); sahbani (< sabn) ‘dish, plate’; 
juba (< jubba) ‘jubbah’; hema (< xayma) 
‘tent’. 

iii. Man as a spiritual being: bayana (< baydn) 
‘explanation’; rehema (< rabma) ‘mercy’; 
mubali (< mubal) ‘impossible, absurd’; 
duni (< dn) ‘low, inferior’; maana 
(< ma‘nd) ‘meaning, sense’; jarida ‘journal’ 
(< jarida ‘newspaper’); hekaya (< hikdya) 
‘story, tale’; Jahim (< jabim) ‘sixth of the 
Muslim hells’. 

iv. Man as a social being: ajali (< ajal) 
‘deadline’; dhuria (< durriyya) ‘descendant’; 
taa (< td‘a) ‘obedience’. 

v. Social organization and politics: asili (< ’as!) 
‘origin’; tuhuma (< tubmd) ‘suspicion’; 
alamu (< ‘alam) ‘flag’; daftari (< daftar) 
‘register’; ala (< ala) ‘tool; badala (< badal) 
‘substitute’; himila (< himl) ‘load’. 
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vi. Natural laws: jinsi/jinsi (< jins) ‘kind’; 
sudusu (< suds, sudus) ‘one sixth’; mabali 
(< mahall) ‘space’; saa (< sd‘a) ‘hour’. 

vii. Interjections and conjunctions: Bismillahi 
(< bi-smi Ilabi) ‘in the name of God’; 
mathalan (< matalan) ‘for example’; au ‘or’ 
(< aw). 


5. SWAHILI AS A MEDIUM OF 
SPREADING ARABIC LOANS 


Swahili not only received Arabic loans but it 
was also a donor language. Many languages in 
the region, both Bantu and non-Bantu, received 
Arabic loans through Swahili: 


Arabic sda‘a ‘while; hour; timepiece’ > Swahili 
saa ‘time; watch’ > liNgala sa (sda) ‘watch’ > 
Sango sda ‘watch’. 

Arabic mal ‘money’ > Swahili mali ‘wealth’ > 
Ila madi ‘money’; Shona mari ‘money (cash)’; 
isiXhosa imali ‘money’. 

Arabic gahwa ‘coffee’ > Swahili kabawa 
‘coffee’ > liNgala kdwa ‘coffee’ > Sango 
kawa ‘coffee’. 

Arabic gartas ‘paper’ > Swahili karatasi ‘paper, 
a piece of paper’ > Acholi kartaci ‘sheet of 
paper’. 

Arabic kafiyya ‘kaffiyeh’ > Swahili kofia ‘fez’ > 
Acholi k6fia ‘tarboush’. 


The fact that Swahili was one of the first 
languages in Africa to be appointed as a national 
language, in Tanzania (1967) and Kenya, has 
increased its role, even outside the national 
boundaries, so that in the near future it will no 
doubt continue to spread Arabic loanwords. 
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Swearing > Insults 


Syllable Structure 
rt. WHAT IS A SYLLABLE? 


The syllable is a fundamental unit of speech in 
any language studied both on the phonetic and 
phonological level of analysis. Phonetically, 
syllables “are usually described as consisting 
of a centre which has little or no obstruction 
to airflow and which sounds comparatively 
loud; before and after that centre...there will 
be greater obstruction to airflow and/or less 
loud sound” (Roach 1991:67). Phonologically, 
Laver (1994:114) defines the syllable as “a 
complex unit made up of nuclear and marginal 
elements”. The nuclear elements are the vow- 
els or syllabic segments, while the marginal 
elements are the consonants or nonsyllabic 
segments. 

The syllable has a psychological reality as a 
unit that speakers of a language can identify; 
they can count the number of syllables in a 
word and can often tell where one syllable 
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ends and the next begins (Cox a.o. 2004). The 
division of a particular word into syllables 
may vary from one individual to another, but 
it always remains easy and possible. In Ara- 
bic, for instance, the words /qaalat/ ‘she said’ 
and /banat/ ‘she built’ are divided into their 
component syllables as /qaa-lat/ and /ba-nat/, 
respectively. What the listeners hear are ‘peaks 
of sonority’ or peaks of relative loudness that 
represent the vocalic segments that occur in 
that sequence of sounds. The presence of vow- 
els or of a sound having a high degree of sonor- 
ity is an obligatory element in a syllable. Thus, 
because in Arabic the vowel, whether short or 
long, occurs only as the nucleus, and all the 
consonants, including the sonorants /y/ and /w/ 
occur only as the marginal elements, there is a 
clear-cut division of vowels and consonants (Al- 
Ani and May 1978). This facilitates the process 
of segmenting correctly and easily almost any 
utterance in Arabic. 


2. SYLLABLE STRUCTURE 


It is well established that the syllable has con- 
stituent or hierarchical rather than linear struc- 
ture. In Arabic, the syllable structure can be 
divided into two constituents: the obligatory 
onset, which consists of a single consonant that 
precedes the nuclear element (the vowel), and 
the rhyme, which contains the nuclear element 
(or the nucleus) — also known as peak — as well 
as any optional marginal elements (consonants) 
(or the coda) that might follow it. The nucleus is 
always the most prominent or sonorant element 
of the Arabic syllable. It must be composed 
of any of the three short vowels or their long 
counterparts. The coda includes all consonants 
that follow the nucleus in a syllable. The coda 
may consist of zero, one, or two consonants. 
The syllable structure can thus be represented 
in the tree diagram in Figure 1: 


Figure 1. Syllable structure 


syllable 


ae 


onset rhyme 


(coda) 


nucleus/peak 
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A word such as /fam/ ‘mouth’ has [f] as onset, 
[a] as nucleus, and [m] as coda. This monosyl- 
labic word can be represented as CvC and has 
the tree diagram shown in Figure 2: 


Figure 2. Syllable structure of /fam/ 


syllable 
onset rhyme 
nucleus coda 
C 
: Vv C 
a m 


3. SYLLABLE TYPES 


Unlike other languages such as English and 
German that allow complex consonantal clus- 
ters in both the onset and the coda of syllables 
and hence have a large number of syllable types 
(Kiraz and Mobius 1998), Arabic exhibits a 
restricted inventory of syllable types. According 
to most researchers (e.g. Al-Ani 1970), there 
are five syllable types in Arabic. Others (e.g. 
Al-Ani and May 1978), however, suggest six 


types: 


(1) Cv Nis prepositional 
prefix ‘for, to’ 

(2) Cvv /maa/ ‘what’ 

(3) CvC /sin/ ‘tooth’ 

(4) CvvC /baab/ ‘door’ 

(5) CvCC /nahr/ ‘river’ 

(6) CvvCC /maarr/ ‘passerby’ 


Types (1), (2), and (3) are the most basic ones; 
they occur frequently and freely without restric- 
tions in initial, medial, or final positions in an 
utterance in the Arabic language. The Cv type 
can occur as a word by itself, i.e. as a monosyl- 
labic word like the imperative verbs /fi/ ‘keep 
your promise!’ and /qi/ ‘protect!’ or as the 
prepositional prefix /bi/ ‘in’, although it occurs 
more frequently in different positions within 
words, as in the following examples, /na-mat/ 
‘it grew’, /mak-ta-bii/ ‘my office’, and /ka-tab- 
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tu/ ‘I wrote’. The Cvv type can occur in some 
monosyllabic words, like the negative particle 
/laa/ ‘not, no’, and in different positions, as in 
/laa taktub/ ‘do not write!’, /saa-’iq/ ‘driver’, /si- 
baa-ha/ ‘swimming’, and /ka-tab-tu-maa/ ‘you 
[du.] wrote’. However, this pattern changes to 
CvC when it is immediately followed by any 
syllable beginning with hamzat al-wasl, the 
assimilatory glottal stop, e.g. /fii ’al-kitaab/ ‘in 
the book’. In this case, it becomes /fil-kitaab/, 
because the long vowel of the first syllable is 
shortened, and the following glottal stop and 
its accompanying vowel assimilate to zero (Al- 
Ani and May 1978). 

Types (4) and (5) are restricted to the final 
position of words and utterances in pause form 
(Al-Ani and May 1978; Broselow 1992). Thus, 
when the inflectional ending /-un/ is added to 
/naas/ ‘people’ or /fa’s/ ‘axe’, their syllabic con- 
figurations change into those of Cvv /naa-sun/ 
and CvC /fa’-sun/, respectively. 

Types (1) and (2) are called open syllables, 
because they do not have a coda but end in the 
nucleus, as in the prepositional prefix /li/ ‘for, 
to’ and /maa/ ‘what’, respectively. Types (3), 
(4), (5), and (6) that have a coda and therefore 
end in a consonant are called closed syllables, 
as in /man/ ‘who’, /fiil/ ‘elephant’, /waqt/ ‘time’, 
and /daar/ ‘house’, respectively. An open syl- 
lable of the type Cv mostly occurs in polysyl- 
labic words like /qa-ra~a/ ‘he read’. Moreover, 
a syllable that is open and ends in a short vowel 
is called a light syllable. If the syllable is open 
but the vowel in its nucleus is long, i.e. Cvv, it 
is called a heavy syllable. 

There is yet another type that occurs in 
Arabic, although its distribution, as pointed 
out earlier, is restricted to final position; this 
syllable, called superheavy by McCarthy (in 
Broselow 1992), contains either a long vowel 
followed by a consonant CvvC or a short vowel 
followed by two consonants CvCC. 

Type (6), according to Al-Ani and May 
(1978), occurs only as the final syllable of 
utterances or of words in pause form. In this 
respect, the two identical consonants in /maarr/ 
are called a geminate consonant, where prolon- 
gation of the continuants or a longer closure of 
the stops is involved (Al-Ani 1970). However, 
when the inflectional ending /-un/ is added to 
/maarr/, its syllabic configuration changes and 
becomes of the type CvvC: /maar-run/. 
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4. PHONOTACTIC CONSTRAINTS 


It is clear from the above illustration that 
Arabic does not have a flexible syllable struc- 
ture in comparison with other languages like 
English or German, where the nucleus can be 
preceded or followed by several consonants. 
Nevertheless, there are some constraints on 
which phoneme sequences are permissible in 
Arabic syllables. Such constraints are called 
phonotactic constraints, and these constraints 
determine all possible sound sequences within a 
particular language. They are language specific 
as they vary from one language to another. This 
means that two or more languages with similar 
phoneme inventories like English and German 
may have different rules governing the distri- 
bution of phonemes in morphemes, words, or 
syllables (Lass 1984). 

In this respect, we find that Arabic does not 
allow empty onsets or words to start with more 
than one consonant in the onset position. This 
is connected with the fact that the syllable in 
Arabic is of the type (Cv-), and never of the 
(*vC-) or (*CC) structures. Conversely, the 
coda, as mentioned earlier, can be empty or 
have one or two consonants. There are, how- 
ever, certain restrictions on the sequence of the 
two consonants that may appear in the coda 
position. For example, Arabic disallows the 
sequence or combination of /h/ and /g/ because 
/bahg/ is not a possible word. Some more com- 
binatory constraints in Arabic are /*bm/, /*fb/, 
/*rl/, /*kq/, /* xg/, etc. 
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Syncope 


Syncope involves the loss of a vowel. In Arabic 
dialects, syncope is typically driven by metri- 
cal constraints. The most common targets of 
syncope are high vowels and central vowels, 
which are relatively low in sonority, but there 
are dialects in which even the highly sonorous 
[a] syncopates. Two fairly representative dia- 
lects are Bedouin Hijazi Arabic and Cairene 
Arabic. 


1. BEDOUIN Hijazi ARABIC 


Bedouin Hijazi Arabic is remarkable among 
Arabic dialects in that the most sonorous 
vowel, [a], is the target of syncope (> gahawa- 
syndrome). Examples in (1) are from Al-Moza- 
iny a.o. (1985:136). Syncopated vowels are 
underlined. 

The result of syncope in each case is what 
might be called a degenerate syllable, i.e. a 
syllable in which the nucleus dominates no seg- 
ment. Empty nuclei are represented here as [-], 
e.g. [.n-.xd.lah.]. 

Following McCarthy (2003), it may be 
assumed that Bedouin Hijazi has iambic feet, 
except when this would result in final stress on a 
nonsuperheavy syllable. Iambic languages show 
a strong preference for uneven feet, i.e. those 
in which the strong syllable is heavier than the 
weak syllable (Prince 1990; Hayes 1995). The 
greater the difference in duration and/or sonor- 
ity, the better the iamb; call this iambic har- 
mony. The drive to improve iambic harmony 
outweighs syllable structure constraints, and 
thus syncope occurs. What accounts for the fact 
that [a], and not a less sonorous vowel, is tar- 
geted, is that more sonorous vowels are dispre- 
ferred as the heads of weak syllables, as in (2). 
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In (2a), the grammatical form has a high iambic 
harmony rating, while the ungrammatical form 
without syncope has a low rating because the 
strong and weak syllables are equally heavy 
and sonorous. In (2b), however, the strong syl- 
lable is already heavier than the weak, and thus 
there is no need for syncope to apply. 


2. CAIRENE ARABIC 


Cairene Arabic is a prototypical moraic trochee 
language, in which all feet are composed of 
either a single heavy syllable (H) or two light 
syllables (LL). According to the predominant 
analysis (McCarthy 1979; Hayes 1995), the 
Cairene stress pattern involves exhaustive con- 
struction of moraic trochees from the left word 
edge, as in (3). So, while a form may have only 
one stress, it may nonetheless have multiple 
feet. The rightmost foot gets primary stress, 
while all other feet bear no stress. 

Foot construction interacts with a process of 
high vowel syncope. It involves deletion of 


(1) a. gala‘ ‘castles’ /g%ala‘ah/ 
b. sdhab ‘he pulled’ /sahabat/ 
c. sabdbna ‘we pulled’ /sahabaw/ 
d. ndxal ‘palm trees’ /naxalah/ 
(2) a. /naxalah/ > .(n+.xa).lah., 


b. /darabtukum/ > .(da.rdb).tu.kum., 


(3) xara (LL) ‘shit’ 
“Grabi (LL)L ‘Arabic/Arab’ 
ribla (H)L ‘trip’ 
madrasa (H)(LL) ‘school’ 
mudarrisa  L(H)(LL) ‘teacher [fem.]’ 
(4) a. /fihim-it/ fih.mit. 
/bi-ni-fuut/ .bin.ftiut. 


-haw.wam.dar.ris. 
.gi.nin.tir.rda.gil. 


b. /huwwa mudarris/ 
/gineenit irraagil/ 


(5) /kanak-it-i/ e-ka.(nak).ti. 
/kanab-it-u/ e-ka.(nab).tu. 
/faahim-a/ .(fah).ma. 

(6) a. huma ’raddtu *huma irddtu 


*huma ’rdda 
*buma ’raditna 


b. huma 7irada 
c. huma *traditna 


* (ka.na).(ki.ti). 
* (ka.na).(bi.tu). 
* (faa).(hi.ma). 
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short /i/ and /u/ in open unstressed syllables, 
and subsequent — resyllabification (Broselow 
1976; Welden 1977; Kenstowicz 1980). This 
occurs at both the word level (4a) and the 
phrasal level (4b). 

Syncope can apply not only to vowels that 
would normally have been unstressed but also 
to vowels that would have been stressed by 
the normal stress assignment algorithm. In this 
way, stress shifts onto the preceding vowel, 
which becomes the head of a heavy syllable, 
as in (5). 

A heavy syllable makes a better foot-head 
than does a light syllable, and a much better 
foot-head than a light syllable with a low- 
sonority nucleus. Therefore, the ostensible rea- 
son for syncope in these cases is improvement 
of metrical structure. 

But not all open syllables are subject to high 
vowel syncope. Feet constructed in the word- 
level phonology generally resist syncope at the 
phrasal level, as demonstrated by Kenstowicz 
(1980) in (6). 


> @laah ‘a castle’ 

> shabat ‘she pulled’ 

> shabaw ‘they [masc.] pulled’ 
> nxdlah ‘a palm tree’ 


‘a palm tree’ 
‘T hit you [pl.]’ 


* (na.x4).lah. 
* (d-.rdb).tu.kum. 


‘she understood’ 
“we are passing’ 
‘he is a teacher’ 
‘the man’s garden’ 


‘my coffeepot’ 
‘his couch’ 
‘understanding [fem. act. part.]’ 


‘they are his monkeys’ 
‘they are monkeys’ 
‘they are our monkeys’ 
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In (6a), syncope applies at the phrasal level, 
because the initial syllable is not footed at the 
word level: [.i.(rad).tu.]. However, the initial 
syllable is footed in (6b) and (6c): [.(i.ra).da.] 
and [.(i.ra).(dit).na.]; hence, they resist syncope 
at the phrasal level. 

The same difference in behavior between 
footed and unfooted high vowels applies to 
word-final syllables. Phrasal syncope does not 
affect footed final syllables, as in (7). 


(7) Sirib iPahbwa_ *Sirb iPahwa 
‘he drank the coffee’ 


Phrasal resyllabification of [b] leaves the syl- 
lable [.ri.], which is open and in the weak posi- 
tion of a foot, yet it does not undergo syncope 
because it has already been footed in the word- 
level phonology. 
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Syntax 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Syntax is the study of phrasal and sentential 
patterns of natural language. It is the engine 
that combines the sound/gesture and meaning 
components of language. Syntax deals prima- 
rily with how words combine to form phrases 
and sentences, and the dependencies that obtain 
between the constituents of the phrase or sen- 
tence. Such dependencies include agreement, 
Case, anaphoric relations, filler gap/pronomi- 
nal relations, and thematic relations, among 
many others. Another area that has occupied 
a prominent position within syntactic debates 
concerns word order alternations, particularly 
as they correlate with specific semantic and 
discourse interpretations, such as question (> 
WH-movement), relatives (> relative clause), 
> topicalization, and > focus constructions, to 
mention just the most prominent ones. 

Within the generative paradigm and particu- 
larly the Principles and Parameters framework 
(Chomsky 1981, 1995, 2001), the above specific 
syntactic issues have been approached with two 
main goals in mind. The first goal is to explore 
syntactic principles and properties that have 
crosslinguistic manifestation and validity and 
that may help determine the nature of the syn- 
tactic dimension of the, possibly innate, human 
linguistic faculty, i.e. Universal Grammar. The 
second goal, intimately related to the first, is 
to provide in-depth descriptions, analyses, and 
comparisons of different languages, so that one 
can determine the extent and limit of language 
variation and how that variation relates to the 
basic Universal Grammar core. 

Generative approaches of Arabic, both for- 
mal (Classical and Modern Standard) and col- 
loquial, have dealt with a number of topics that 
relate to the issues mentioned above. The most 
prominent issues that have received a great deal 
of attention in the last four years include lexi- 
cal and functional categories, clause structure 
and Verb Subject (VS) order (+ word order), > 
agreement, particularly the correlation between 
the richness of agreement and the position of 
the subject relative to the verb, verbless sen- 
tences and copular constructions (— copula), > 
negation, questions, relatives, the status of the 
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‘subject’ in the Subject Verb (SV) order, Case, 
Tense/Aspect, and the structure of the noun 
phrase, with the so-called — Construct State 
getting more scrutiny. 

One key assumption of the Principles and 
Parameters framework is that the syntactic con- 
figuration and the structural relations between 
the members of the configuration play a critical 
role in accounting for syntactic generalizations 
such as those governing agreement, Case, licens- 
ing of polarity items, binding relations, and 
filler/gap dependencies. Every syntactic constit- 
uent must have a head, which may be combined 
with a complement or two, as in transitive 
or ditransitive verbs, a specifier, such as the 
subject, and an adjunct, such as an adverb, a 
phrase, or a clause that functions as modifier. 

Clauses usually consist of functional and lexi- 
cal projections. Lexical projections are headed 
by lexical categories, such as nouns and verbs, 
while functional categories are headed by gram- 
matical categories, such as complementizers 
and tense. 

The dependencies between functional and 
lexical categories are argued to be key to 
accounting for the distribution of the latter. For 
example, the dependency between the verb and 
tense may explain the displacement of the verb 
from its base position. Similarly, tense seems to 
play a role in determining the nominative Case 
of the subject, argued to be generated in the 
specifier of VP, where it receives its thematic 
role. Relative pronouns and question opera- 
tors target the CP domain and bind a trace or 
a pronoun in a position within the same clause 
or a lower clause. Some dependency relations 
are the result of movement, as in questions with 
the gap strategy, while others involve relations 
between filled position (for example an ana- 
phor and its antecedent). The relations between 
elements occupying different positions within a 
syntactic configuration such as (1) are subject 
to a limited number of principles and restric- 
tions. For example, the verbal head cannot cross 
over the tense head to move to C, otherwise, a 
violation of minimality would result. The mini- 
mality restriction essentially entails that some 
categories (Heads, NPs, and WH-phrases) may 
block dependencies between categories of the 
same type. For example, a head that has moved 
to a higher position in the configuration cannot 
establish a dependency with its original posi- 
tion across an intervening head. 


SYNTAX 


(z) CP 
bee, 
Spec C' 
ae 
C P 
aN 
Spec T' 
wees 
T VP 
as 
Spec V' 
ee OS 
Vv NP 


There is an ongoing debate about the features 
on the functional categories in (1) that drive 
syntactic operations such as movement, agree- 
ment, and Case assignment. Likewise, it is still 
a matter of debate how many functional cat- 
egories there are and how they are ordered rela- 
tive to each other. For a basic introduction to 
the Principles and Parameters framework, the 
reader is referred to Haegeman (1991), Adger 
(2003), and Carnie (2007). 

The discussion below is focused on a number 
of constructions and aspects of Arabic phrasal 
and sentential syntax that have been subjected 
to analyses within the Principles and Parameter 
framework. 


2. SENTENCE STRUCTURE OF 
ARABIC 


Standard Arabic is considered a verb-initial 
language on a par with Irish and other Celtic 
languages. The basic order is claimed to be 
VSO, as illustrated in (2): 


(2a) kassara l-walad-u 
broke.3ms the-boy-Nom 
l-ka’s-a 
the-glass-Acc 
‘The boy broke the glass’ 

(2b) kana l-walad-u fi 
was.3ms the-boy-Nom in 
L-bayt-i 


the-house-Gen 
‘The boy was in the house’ 


From the linear order in (2), it is clear that the 
verb and the object do not constitute a VP con- 
stituent that excludes the subject. The subject 
intervenes between the verb and the object, 
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which indicates that the three elements, the 
verb, the subject, and the object, do not form 
a VP. In this respect, Arabic is different from 
English, where the subject precedes the verb 
and the verb clearly combines with the object 
to form a VP constituent. The question then 
is whether there is a VP constituent in Arabic, 
and whether there is a fundamental difference 
across languages in terms of VP constituency 
whereby the verb and the object form a constit- 
uent headed by the verb to capture the semantic 
and Case dependencies between them. 

Earlier accounts of Arabic provided a flat 
structure for VSO sentences, as in (3). 


| j | ie 
Vv NPaubject NPapject 


The assumption behind this analysis is that the 
VP constituent, or the constituent that com- 
bines the predicate and its complement, is not 
universal, i.e., languages may vary in whether 
or not they display a VP constituent. 

Mohammad (1999a) points out that struc- 
tures such as (3) imply that the subject and 
object are in a symmetric relation since they 
are immediately dominated by the same mother 
node (S). Binding facts, however, show that the 
subject is syntactically more prominent than 
the object, with the subject always functioning 
as the antecedent, or binder, of the object, as 
illustrated in (4). 


(4a) lama t-talib-u 
blamed.3ms the-student-Nom 
nafs-a-hu 
self-Acc-his 
‘The student blamed himself’ 

(4b) *lamat nafs-u-hu 
blamed.3 fs self-Nom-his 
t-talib-a 


the-student-Acc 


(4a) is grammatical with subject binding the 
reflexive object; (4b) is ungrammatical because 
the reflexive, which needs to be bound, func- 
tions as subject and its putative binder as object 
(> binding). According to the Principles and 
Parameters framework, the binder must occupy 
a configurationally more prominent position in 
the sentence than the element it binds. This is 
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clearly not the case in (3), where configuration- 
ally both the subject and the object are on a par 
(i.e., neither c-commands the other). 

Binding is not the only problem with the 
structure in (3). Mohammad also points out 
that, as in other languages, the verb and the 
object in Arabic can combine to give an idi- 
omatic meaning, as in (5). 


‘agl-u 
mind-his 


(5) ?ebmad dayya‘ 
Ahmed lost.3ms 
(Palestinian Arabic) 
‘Ahmad went crazy’ 


Such idioms are taken to argue for a VP con- 
stituent grouping the object and the verb, an 
option not available under the flat representa- 
tion in (3). 

There are additional arguments against the 
structure in (3). In the context of an auxil- 
iary verb such as kana ‘to be’, the verb and 
the object combine to form a constituent VP 
with the subject preceding the Verb-Object se- 
quence. The basic order in an Arabic sentence 
with two such verbs is illustrated by (6). 


(6) kana l-walad-u yaqra’u 
was.3ms_ the-boy-Nom _ read.3ms 
L-kitab-a 


the-book-Acc 
‘The boy was reading the book’ 


The first verb, the auxiliary (kana), is followed 
by the subject. The second verb, the main the- 
matic predicate (yagra’u), follows the subject 
and is followed by the object. Sentence coor- 
dination provides strong evidence that in sen- 
tences such as (6), the main verb and the object 
form a VP constituent. The two elements can 
be conjoined in a constituent that excludes the 
subject, as (7) from Moroccan Arabic clearly 
illustrates: 


(7) kan l-wald ta-y-qra 
was.3ms_ the-boy Asp-3ms-read 
la-ktab ow ya-kul _—_la-ftur 


the-book and 3ms-eat the-breakfast 
‘The boy was reading the book and eating 
breakfast’ 


A similar situation exists in other Arabic dia- 
lects and in Standard Arabic. 
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These and other facts led Mohammad (1989) 
and Fassi Fehri (1993) to argue for a different 
representation of the Arabic structure. They 
proposed a representation like (8), already 
available in the literature for other languages. 
The representation in (8) provides two posi- 
tions for the subject, a lower position within 
the lexical layer of the sentence headed by verb 
(the VP) and a second position within the func- 
tional category that carries tense (and possibly 
agreement). 


(8) IP 
a I' 
aa 
I VP 
—_ 
Spec V' 

| 
Vv NP 


Although the labels may differ and arguments 
may be made for additional projections in 
(8), there is a consensus within Principles and 
Parameters approaches to Arabic that it is 
basically correct. There is also widespread 
agreement within the theory that universally 
the subject starts within the VP (possibly in 
the Specifier position). Languages then have 
a number of options. In English, the subject 
raises from the Spec of VP to the Spec of IP, 
while the verb remains in the VP. This yields 
the basic SVO order that characterizes English. 
In a language such as French, the subject is gen- 
erated in the VP and is raised to the Spec of IP. 
The verb also raises to adjoin to the head of IP 
(I), yielding the SVO order of French (Pollock 
1989). With regard to Arabic, most analyses 
agree that the verb moves at least to I, while the 
subject remains lower within the VP, or at least 
a projection lower than the projection hosting 
the verb (Aoun, Benmamoun, and Sportiche 
1994). This is the analysis of Mohammad 
(1989, 1999a) and Fassi Fehri (1993). Move- 
ment of the verb beyond the subject results in 
the VSO order that distinguishes Arabic from 
English. If we assume that the auxiliary verb is 
in I in (8), or starts in a lower functional posi- 
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tion and moves to I, there is no need for the 
main verb to move to I, which in turns implies 
that the main verb would follow the subject, 
which is exactly what we find in (6) and (7). 

In an analysis of Arabic based on the presen- 
tation in (8), combined with movement of the 
verb, the universality of the VP constituent can 
be maintained. The difference between English 
and Arabic is then attributed to options in verb 
movement and subject movement rather than 
to basic clause structure. In other words, the 
difference is attributed to choices available in 
the application of a limited set of universal 
principles. Furthermore, the structure in (8) 
allows for a principled treatment of idioms and 
coordinations involving verb and object and 
of other syntactic relations, such as binding 
relations, which require the subject to be more 
configurationally prominent than the object. In 
(8), the subject is in a higher position than the 
object. 

The representation in (8) has two subject posi- 
tions. In English, they are filled by the same NP 
subject, which moves from Spec of VP to Spec 
of IP. In principle, one would expect to find 
languages where the two positions are filled by 
different elements. Mohammad (1999a) argues 
that this is exactly the situation with the so- 
called expletive subjects found in sentences 
such as (9). 


(9) qultu -inna-hu wasala 
said.1s that-it arrived 
l-awlad-u 


the-children-Nom 
‘T said that the boys arrived’ 


In (9), the clitic pronoun on the complementizer 
presumably originates in the Spec of IP, while 
the thematic subject remains in the Spec of 
VP. The verb is located between two NPs, as 
predicted by the representation in (8), which 
allows for two subject positions. The exple- 
tive subject can occur in Spec of IP because the 
position is not thematic. On the other hand, the 
Spec of VP can only be occupied by an element 
that can bear a semantic role. Thus, the exple- 
tive subject will always be in a higher position 
than the thematic subject, which Mohammad 
shows to be the case in Arabic. 

The preverbal position can be occupied by 
the NP that functions as subject. It is debatable 
whether that position should be treated on a 
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par with preverbal subject positions in English 
and French, for example as in (10). 


(10) al-walad-u kassara 
the-boy-Nom | broke.3ms 
I-ka@s-a 


the-glass-Acc 
‘The boy broke the glass’ 


If the preverbal NP is treated as being in a 
subject position (A-position), it should be con- 
sidered a regular subject. But if the subject in 
Arabic is restricted to the postverbal position, 
the preverbal position cannot be considered a 
subject position. It may, however, be a discourse 
position associated with focus and topicaliza- 
tion constructions (A'-positions). Both analyses 
have been advanced for Arabic, although the 
idea that the preverbal NP in sentences such 
as (10) is not an argument position has had 
a long history within generative approaches 
to Arabic and approaches inspired by insights 
from the Arabic linguistic tradition, the latter 
having dealt with this topic more than ten cen- 
turies ago. For proponents of the theory that 
the subject is not restricted to the postverbal 
position, the analysis of (10) involves move- 
ment of the NP al-walad-u from the lower 
position within the VP to the preverbal posi- 
tion, leaving a trace behind. In this respect, 
the SVO sentences receive an analysis similar 
to SVO sentences in English and French. For 
proponents of the theory that the subject is 
restricted to the postverbal position, the NP 
al-walad-u is in a topic or left-dislocated posi- 
tion, while the real subject is a null pronominal 
(> pro drop) or an incorporated pronoun. The 
debate continues in view of evidence pulling 
in both directions (Ayoub 1981; Benmamoun 
1992; Fassi Fehri 1993; van Gelderen 1996; 
Mohammad 1999; Soltan 2007; Doron and 
Heycock 1999). 


3. VERBLESS SENTENCES 


Another topic that has figured prominently in 
analyses of the syntax of Arabic concerns the 
so-called verbless sentences. These are well- 
known constructions found in Arabic and other 
languages, such as Hebrew and Russian, where 
no verbal copula is present in sentences with 
present tense interpretation, as in (11). 
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(t1a) al-walad-u fi L-bayt-i 
the-boy-Nom in __ the-house-Gen 
‘The boy is in the house’ 

(r1b)  al-walad-u n@im-un 
the-boy-Nom sleeping-Nom 
‘The boy is sleeping’ 

(1c) al-bayt-u kabir-un 
the-house-Nom big-Nom 
‘The house is big’ 

(11d) zayd-un mu‘allim-un 
Zayd-Nom teacher-Nom 


‘Zayd is a teacher’ 


Three competing analyses have been proposed 
for Arabic verbless constructions (Bakir 1980; 
Ayoub 1981; Jelinek 1981; Eid 1983, 1991; 
Mouchaweh 1986; Heggie 1988; Bahloul 1994; 
Shlonsky 1997; Benmamoun 2000, 2008). The 
first approach argues that they are small clauses 
on a par with the embedded small clauses 
found in English constructions such as I left the 
door open (Mouchaweh 1986). The main idea 
behind the small clause approach is that verb- 
less constructions lack functional categories 
such as tense and they lack a VP projection. 
The second approach, which predates the first 
one, argues that the so-called verbless sentences 
are actually full clauses with a null or deleted 
copular verb that heads a VP (Bakir 1980; Fassi 
Fehri 1993). In this respect, the sentences in 
(11) are not syntactically different from their 
counterparts that contain the verb kana in the 
past (12a) and future tenses (12b). 


(12a) kana L-bayt-u kabir-an 
was.3ms — the-house-Nom_big-Acc 
‘The house was big’ 

(12b) sa-yakunu  I-bayt-u kabir-an 


Fut-be.3ms_ the-house-Nom_ big-Acc 
‘The house will be big’ 


Under the second (full clause) approach, copu- 
lar constructions in all tenses have identical 
syntactic representations, exactly like their Eng- 
lish counterparts. 

The third approach takes a middle position 
between the two (Jelinek 1981; Benmamoun 
2000). It agrees that verbless sentences are not 
full clauses, because they do not contain a null 
copula and a null VP, but it maintains that they 
have a functional category Tense that contains 
present tense features. The evidence against a 
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null copular verb comes from the fact that in 
sentences with a copular verb, like (12), the 
predicate is in accusative Case, but in verbless 
sentences it gets nominative Case, probably 
as default Case in this context. This is taken 
to suggest that a copular verb is absent. The 
evidence for a Tense projection in verbless sen- 
tences comes from expletive subjects: they can 
occur in these constructions, as in (13), and the 
subject gets nominative Case, which is assumed 
to be assigned/checked by Tense within the 
Principles and Parameters framework. 


hunadka walad-un fit I-bayt-i 
there boy-Nom in the-house-Gen 
‘There is a boy in the room’ 


(13) 


Expletives are not thematic elements and, there- 
fore, cannot occur in the Specifier of a lexical, 
thematic role assigning, category. The standard 
assumption within the Principles and Param- 
eters framework is that expletives are inserted 
to satisfy properties of functional categories 
such as Tense. But the nature of the relevant 
properties is subject to debate. One of the most 
discussed alternatives argues that sentences 
need subjects, and subjects must occur in the 
specifier of the tense projection; another argues 
that functional projections such as tense require 
that an overt element occupies their specifier 
position (Chomsky 2001). The overall gener- 
alization, however, is that verbless sentences 
contain more structure than small clauses but 
are not as big as sentences with verbal copulas. 
For detailed discussion of the various proposals 
and alternatives, see Benmamoun (2000, 2008) 
and references cited therein. 

The topic of verbless sentences in Arabic 
brings into sharp focus the issue of language 
universals and language variation. The full 
clause analysis proposals are consistent with 
the theory that clause structure is universal, 
which in turns entails positing highly abstract 
representations to make languages adhere to 
the universal schema. The small clause analysis 
and the third (middle) alternative assume that 
languages may differ with regard to their clause 
structures depending on their own specific 
properties. If a language does not need a verbal 
copula in the present tense, it will not display 
a VP in such a construction. On the other 
hand, in constructions such as (13), where a 
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verbal copula is needed, a VP constituent will 
be projected. Fortunately, the issue is empirical 
in the sense that evidence can be found from 
within the language to argue for a particular 
approach, with obvious consequences for our 
view on universal aspects of language and the 
nature of language variation. Research on verb- 
less sentences in Arabic demonstrates clearly 
how systematic comparative syntactic studies 
exploring the workings of different construc- 
tions in unrelated language, as advocated and 
promoted by the Principles and Parameters 
framework, can shed light on important theo- 
retical debates. 


4. SUBJECT/VERB AGREEMENT 


Subject/Verb agreement in Arabic has also 
received a lot of attention within the Princi- 
ples and Parameters framework (Ayoub 1981; 
Mohammad 1989; Benmamoun 1992; Fassi 
Fehri 1988, 2003; van Gelderen 1996; Bahloul 
and Harbert 1993; Benmamoun 2000; Ben- 
mamoun and Lorimor 2006; Soltan 2007). This 
is not surprising, because of the well-known 
agreement asymmetry in Standard Arabic, illus- 
trated in (14). 


(14a) daxala l-mu‘allim-tina 
entered .3ms_ _ the-teachers-Nom.mp 
‘The teachers came in’ 

(14b)  al-mu‘allim-una daxal-u 


the-teachers-Nom.mp _ entered.3mp 


‘The teachers came in’ 


One popular account for the agreement asym- 
metry in (14) assumes that in (14a) there is a 
genuine gender and person agreement relation 
between the verb and the subject. In (14b), 
however, full agreement on the verb is a reali- 
zation of the pronominal subject that has been 
incorporated into the verb and that is resumed 
by the left-dislocated or topicalized preverbal 
‘subject’. Another alternative account assumes 
that there are agreement relations between the 
subject and the verb in both sentences in (14), 
but that number fails to be morphologically 
realized in (14a), either because number agree- 
ment takes place at a later abstract point in 
the derivation and therefore does not feed 
the morphological component, or because the 
verb and the postverbal subject merge into a 
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prosodic unit, which obviates the need to spell 
out number through a number affix since the 
merged subject can fulfill that role. 

Both analyses, however, take it as given 
that the syntactic configuration is critical in 
accounting for the agreement asymmetry. Par- 
tial agreement takes place only when the verb 
c-commands (and is higher than) the subject; 
full agreement takes place when the subject 
is in a Spec-head relation with the verb. It is 
debatable within the Principles and Param- 
eters framework whether both c-command (so- 
called Agree) and Spec-head configurations are 
needed to account for agreement in general and 
agreement asymmetries in particular. Again, 
the facts in Arabic provide testing grounds for 
the debate. 

Another agreement asymmetry that has 
sparked debate within the Principles and 
Parameters framework concerns agreement 
with conjoined subjects (Aoun, Benmamoun, 
and Sportiche 1994, 1999; Munn 1999; Har- 
bert and Bahloul 2003; Lorimor 2007; Soltan 
2007). The examples in (15) from Moroccan 
Arabic illustrate the phenomenon. 


(15a) ja omar w karim 
came.3ms Omar and Karim 
‘Omar and Karim came’ 

(15b) jaw omar w karim 
came.3p Omar and Karim 
‘Omar and Karim came’ 

(15c) omar w karim jaw 
Omar and Karim  came.3p 
‘Omar and Karim came’ 

(15d) *omar w karim ja 
Omar and Karim  came.3ms 


The verb in Moroccan Arabic can agree with 
the first conjunct to its right (15a) or with 
both conjuncts to its right (15b). However, 
it must agree with both conjuncts to its left 
(15c) and cannot agree with only one of the 
conjuncts on its left. Although this is another 
agreement asymmetry sensitive to word order, 
it is different from the agreement asymmetry 
in Standard Arabic discussed earlier. Unlike 
Standard Arabic, in Moroccan and other Ara- 
bic dialects, the verb fully agrees with the sub- 
ject regardless of its linear position in relation 
to the subject, as illustrated in (16). 
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(16a) waqfu la-wlad 
stood.3p the-children 
‘The children stood up’ 
(16b) la-wlad waqfu 
the-children — stood.3p 


‘The children stood up’ 


To deal with agreement asymmetry in the con- 
text of coordination, Aoun, Benmamoun, and 
Sportiche (1994) advanced a clausal/gapping 
analysis of coordination. The idea is that each 
conjunct is the subject of its own clause. The 
second conjunct is the subject of a clause 
whose verb is gapped and is recovered under 
identity with the first verb. The main argument 
given for the clausal/gapping analysis comes 
from number-sensitive items in Arabic, which 
require a plural subject. The prediction is that 
such elements should not be compatible with 
close single conjunct agreement. This predic- 
tion seems to be correct, as illustrated in (17) 
from Moroccan Arabic. 


(17a) *glas omar Ww karim 
sat.3ms Omar and = Karim 
hda badhum 
near each.other 

(17b)  galsu omar w karim 
sat.3p Omar and = Karim 
hda badhum 
near each.other 


‘Omar and Karim sat near each other’ 


The — reciprocal in (17) requires a plural 
antecedent, which is not available in a clausal 
analysis of (17a). Other number-sensitive items 
and plural predicates provide further support 
for the analysis. 

Munn (1999) and Soltan (2007) provide 
alternative analyses that do not posit clausal 
coordination or gapping. For them, close con- 
junct agreement obtains because only the first 
conjunct is accessible to the verb under specific 
assumptions about the structure and work- 
ings of coordination. Lorimor (2007) provides 
the first experimental study of close conjunct 
agreement in Lebanese Arabic, which proves 
the prevalence of close conjunct agreement 
in the VS order. The debate continues and 
includes data from a variety of languages that 
display the same phenomenon. Close conjunct 
agreement brings into the picture syntax, linear 
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order, and semantics, and it is yet to be deter- 
mined what role, if any, each one plays. 


5. THE SYNTAX OF HEADS: TENSE, 
VERBS, AND NEGATION 


The work of Pollock (1989), among many 
others, has demonstrated that various heads 
of projections interact with each other, which 
may explain some aspects of the syntax of 
natural language. The heads that have received 
close scrutiny, particularly in Arabic, are tense, 
negation, and verbs. The most prominent ques- 
tion in relation to tense is whether all tenses, 
including the present tense, correspond to a 
syntactic projection and whether they all attract 
the verb. In the case of negation, the main issue 
is whether the sentential negative heads its own 
syntactic projection and whether this projec- 
tion is located between Tense and Verb or in a 
position higher than both. Finally, the question 
with respect to the verb is whether it undergoes 
movement all the way to the highest functional 
projection, or whether the movement is more 
restricted. 

Starting with tense, most syntactic studies of 
Arabic within the Principles and Parameters 
framework have argued that past, present, and 
future project their own tense projections. The 
labels may vary, but the main idea is that the 
time reference of the sentence in Arabic corre- 
sponds to a functional projection. It is contro- 
versial, however, whether the morphology and 
vocalic melodies that the verb displays in the 
present and past tense are realizations of those 
tenses. Benmamoun (2000) provides arguments 
that both the past and present tense are not 
realized overtly on the verb in Arabic. This is 
partly due to the fact that the vocalic melodies 
are not uniform for all verbs, which would be 
surprising for a temporal morpheme. More- 
over, some dialects, such as Moroccan Arabic, 
do not have any vocalic melodies, and yet the 
verbs have the same distributions (perfective in 
the past tense and imperfective in the present 
tense). The agreement morphology on the verb 
also does not seem to carry tense information 
because the same morphology is found on the 
negative laysa, which occurs in the present 
tense but whose agreement morphology is the 
same as the one carried by the past tense verb. 
In short, both the present tense and past tense 
seem to be abstract and null projections in 
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Arabic. Their syntax, though, may be different, 
as their interaction with negation and the verb 
indicates. 

The topic of the syntax of sentential negation 
in Arabic, both Standard and Colloquial, has 
garnered extensive attention within the Princi- 
ples and Parameters framework (Moutaouakil 
1987; Benmamoun 1992, 2000; Halila 1992; 
Fassi Fehri 1993; Bahloul 1994; Ouhalla 1993; 
Al-Tamari 2001). 

Standard Arabic negatives are intriguing in 
that they co-vary with tense. Thus, /a@ occurs in 
present tense sentence, Jam in past tense sen- 
tences, and Jan in future tense sentences (18). 


(18a) at-tullab-u la 
the-students-Nom Neg 
ya-drus-ui-n 
3m-study-mp-Ind 
‘The students do not study’ 

(18b) at-tullab-u lam 
the-students-Nom Neg. past 
ya-drus-t 
3m-study-mp 
‘The students did not study’ 

(18c) at-tullab-u lan 
the-students-Nom Neg.fut 
ya-drus-u 
3m-study-mp 


‘The students will not study’ 


In this respect, Standard Arabic differs not only 
from many other languages where the verb car- 
ries tense information regardless of the polarity 
of the sentence, but also from the colloquial 
Arabic dialects where the same negative is used 
in affirmative and negative sentences and in all 


the tenses, as shown in (19) from Moroccan 
Arabic. 


ma-ta-yqra-s 
Neg-Asp-read.3ms-Neg 
‘He is not reading’ 
ma-qra-s 
eg-read.past.3ms-Neg 
‘He didn’t read’ 
ma-gadi-yqra-§ 
Neg-Fut-read.3ms-Neg 
‘He will not read’ 


(19a) 


(19b) 


Z, 


(19¢) 


A uniform analysis of both Moroccan and 
Standard Arabic is provided in Benmamoun 
(1992, 2000), where it is argued that the negative 
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projection is located between the tense projec- 
tion, TP, and the verbal projection, as shown 
in (20). 


(20) TP 
as T' 
T NegP 
Spec Neg’ 
Neg VP 
ue 


In Moroccan Arabic, the verb merges with 
negation and then with tense. In Standard Ara- 
bic, by contrast, the negative /d@ is a possible 
host of tense and therefore obviates the need 
for the verb to move to the latter. The principle 
within the Principles and Parameter framework 
at work is ‘Minimality’, which, despite its 
many reincarnations, essentially requires that 
the closest head that can move to tense should 
do so. In Standard Arabic, /@ can move to tense, 
which can be spelled out as Jam or lan, depend- 
ing on the value of the tense head, as past or 
present. 

Ouhalla (1993) proposes a similar represen- 
tation for the Standard Arabic negative /a but 
suggests that the negative md is located in a 
projection higher than tense; in other contexts 
where it negates and focuses the element it 
attaches to, it is generated on its host and the 
whole complex is moved to the focus projection 
located above TP. The projection that hosts 
ma is associated with the contrastive focus 
interpretation; hence, it is at a higher location, 
which in turn explains its lack of interaction 
with verb movement. 

Returning to verb movement to tense, the dis- 
tribution of sentential negation provides some 
clues as to whether the verb needs to move 
to tense in both present and past tenses. In 
Egyptian Arabic, it is possible for the present 
tense verb not to merge with negation, while 
the past tense verb must always do so, as the 
examples (21) and (22) from Egyptian Arabic 
show (Jelinek 1981). 
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ma-bi-yiktib-s 
Neg-Asp-writes.3ms-Neg 

‘He doesn’t write’ 

mi-§ bi-yiktib 
Neg-Neg Asp-writes.3ms 
‘He isn’t writing’ 


(21a) 


(21b) 


‘umar  ma-katab-§ ig-gawab 
Omar Neg-wrote.3ms-Neg_ the-letter 
‘Omar didn’t write the letter’ 


(22) 


The syntactic account for contrast in the syntax 
of verbs in present and past tense sentences is 
that the former do not need to force verb rais- 
ing to tense, while the latter do. In order for the 
verb to raise to tense in the past tense, it must 
merge with negation to avoid a minimality vio- 
lation. The contrast between the two sentences 
is also reflected in the syntax of what Ferguson 
(1983) refers to as God wishes (Benmamoun 
2000). There is a tendency in these expressions 
for past tense sentences to have the verb pre- 
cede the subject and to have the opposite order 
in present tense sentences, as in (23). 


(23a) rabm-u llah 
blessed.3 ms-him God 
‘May God bless him!’ 
(23b) lab y-rahm-u 
God 3ms-bless-him 


‘May God bless him!’ 


Again, the contrast would follow from the 
necessity of verb movement in the context of 
the past tense and its optionality in the context 
of the present tense. 


6. CONCLUSION 


The essential assumption of all the accounts 
of the syntax of Arabic described above is that 
the configurational properties of the sentence 
as articulated by the theory of Principles and 
Parameters, coupled with the rules and con- 
straints of the theory, are argued to be key 
to understanding the workings of the Arabic 
sentence, particularly its clause structure, the 
placement of its verb and subject, the interac- 
tion between the verb and the subject, and the 
asymmetries that arise due to the specificities of 
word order patterns in Arabic. The picture that 
emerges is that the syntax of Arabic is not as 
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radically different from the syntax of other lan- 
guages. Arabic deploys the same principles of 
combining words into phrases and phrases into 
sentences. The same universal principles govern 
the distribution of heads and phrases in the sen- 
tence. Any variation has to do with the specific 
properties of grammatical and lexical categories 
which may have far-reaching consequences. For 
example, the property of the present tense that 
prevents it from requiring a verb explains the 
VSO order, the ordering pattern in idiomatic 
constructions, and the lack of a copula in the 
present tense, among other properties. 

The same line of analysis has been applied 
to a number of constructions, such as null 
pronouns (Fassi Fehri 1998, 2003; Kensto- 
wicz 1989), question formation (Fassi Fehri 
1982; Wahba 1984, 1991; Aoun and Choue- 
iri 1999; Shlonsky 2002), relatives (Ouhalla 
1996; Choueiri 2002; Aoun and Li 2003), focus 
(Ouhalla 1994), construct state (Mohammad 
1988, 1999b; Benmamoun 2000), verbal nouns 
(Fassi Fehri 2003; Hazout 1990), quantifier 
floating (Benmamoun 1999), negative polarity 
licensing (Benmamoun 1996, 1997), clitic left- 
dislocation, bound pronouns, resumption, and 
topicalization (Aoun and Benmamoun 1998; 
Doron and Heycock 1999; Aoun and Choueiri 
2000; Aoun, Choueiri, and Hornstein 2001), 
indefinite subject and agreement (Hoyt 2002), 
and pronominal copula (Jelinek 1981; Eid 
1983). These approaches have helped elucidate 
important aspects of Arabic syntax in particular 
and the syntax of natural language in general. 
There is a great deal that remains to be done, 
including further development of generative 
approaches to the diachronic syntax of Arabic, 
computational linguistic study of the formal 
and spoken varieties, and psycholinguistic and 
neurolinguistic research on the language. These 
areas have not received as much attention 
within the Arabic linguistic community as the 
areas discussed here, although there are promis- 
ing attempts in these directions. 
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ELasBAs BENMAMOUN 
(University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign) 


Syria 


rt. ARABIC AND MINORITY 
LANGUAGES 


In addition to Arabic, the following languages 
(in order of number of speakers) are spoken in 
Syria (see Map 1). > Kurdish is spoken on the 
northern border with Turkey, the main areas 
being to the northwest of Aleppo and in the 
northeast in the Qamisli area. Approximately 
one hundred thousand Kurds from Turkey live 
in northeastern Syria. Most linguistic maps used 
in connection with the Kurdish problem are not 
exact and ascribe too large an areal distribution 
to Kurdish (cf. the map in Behnstedt 1992a 
for northeastern Syria). Turkish dialects are 
spoken north of Aleppo on the Syrian-Turkish 
border and on the northern coast, also near 
the Turkish-Syrian border. There are Turkish 
language islands in the Qalamin area and the 
Homs area. Four dialects of - Neo-Aramaic 
are spoken in Syria: Neo-West Aramaic in three 
villages near Damascus, the most famous one 
being Ma‘lala. This is the only autochthonous 
Aramaic spoken in Syria. Turoyo speakers from 
the Tar ‘Abdin mountains (Turkey) have settled 
in several places in the province of al-Hasaka, 
e.g. in Qamisli, ilQahtaniye, and several small 
villages. A relatively large linguistic island is 
formed by the Assyrians along the Khabur 
River, their dialects being spoken in twenty 
localities. The speakers originate from Iraq and 
ultimately from the Hatari province in Turkey. 
Other Aramaic speakers, so-called Kildan 
(Chaldeans), have also been transplanted from 
Iraq and are found in two villages in the 
far northeast of Syria. From the Caucasus, 
two languages have been brought to Syria, 
namely Circassian, spoken in some villages 
south of Aleppo, in the Homs area, and on the 
Golan (Golan) Heights. Many of the Circassian 
speakers have left the Golan and are living 
in Damascus. Chechenian is spoken in two 
villages on the Khabur River, but it seems to 
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be on the verge of dying out, especially among 
male speakers. Armenian is spoken mainly in 
the large towns, such as Aleppo and Damascus, 
and in one small town exclusively, in Kasab 
on the coast near the Turkish border. Finally, 
Greek is spoken in the village of ilHamidiye 
on the coast near the Syro-Lebanese border. 
Its inhabitants originate from Crete and came 
there via Tripoli (Lebanon). Being Muslims, 
they preferred to emigrate when the Ottoman 
rule came to an end in Crete. 

None of these minority languages has any 
official status. A demand of the inhabitants of 
ilHamidiye to be allowed to teach Greek in their 
schools was rejected with the argument that 
they are Muslims. An exception is Armenian: 
the Armenians have their own schools where 
Armenian is taught and used in addition 
to Arabic. They are also the only minority 
using their own script, e.g. on shop signs. 
The Jacobites (Arabic speakers), Nestorians, 
and Turoyos (Jacobites) are allowed to use 
Aramaic (Syriac) in church, and Aramaic is also 
taught privately. As for the Arabic-speaking 
Jacobites, Syriac is allowed to be taught in 
church institutions; in Aleppo, for example, it is 
taught in a modernized version comparable to 
Modern Standard Arabic (cf. radoyto ‘car’). 

The interaction between these languages is 
manifold. Syrian Arabic dialects borrowed many 
loanwords from > Turkish during Ottoman 
rule. Conversely, the vocabulary, for instance 
of Northwest Aramaic, is highly Arabicized (> 
Aramaic/Syriac). The same is true to a lesser 
extent for > Kurdish, Turkish, and the other 
minority languages. Eastern Arabic dialects 
have integrated some Kurdish words. 


2. THE HISTORY OF ARABIC IN 
SYRIA 


Arabic was spoken in Syria long before the 
Islamic conquest. Suffice it to mention the 
Itureans (2nd c. B.C.) in the Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, the Roman emperors of Syrian 
origin Philippus Arabs and Heliogabalus, the 
Nabataeans in the southern H6ran, and of 
course the Arabs in Palmyra, who are attested 
there at least seven centuries before the Islamic 
conquest (further details in Cantineau 1934; 
Oppenheim 1939; Cantineau 1946; Altheim- 
Stiehl 1964-1969; Shahid 1989; Rets6 2006). 
Perhaps the Arabic spoken in localities of 
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the Syrian steppe or on its fringe (Palmyra, 
Soukhne, ilQaritén, etc.) goes back in part to 
this pre-Islamic Arabic, showing quite archaic 
features, such as the scheme katir instead of 
ktir, and distinction of masculine and feminine 
in the plural in some of these dialects. Yet, 
some C and D dialects also show remarkable 
archaisms (see below). 

The substratal influence of Aramaic in Syrian 
Arabic proper (see below) is important and is 
present in phonology, morphology, lexicon, and 
syntax (> substrate). Examples from phonology 
are the distribution of the diphthongs ay, aw and 
the monophthongs @, 6, following the Aramaic 
model in dialects of the coast and some of 
the Qalamiin (bét/baytu ‘house/his house’, s6t/ 
sawtu ‘voice/his voice’), or the distribution of 6 
and a in the Qalamin dialects and the dialect 
of Mhardi (Northwest Aramaic: falloha/fallabo 
‘peasant/peasants’, Arabic: fallob/fillabin; Ar- 
nold and Behnstedt 1993:73ff.; for Mbhardi, 
see Behnstedt 1992b), and the elision of a in 
open unstressed syllables (Diem 1997:47). The 
personal pronouns of the 3rd person plural 
hinne, hinnen common, hinnon masculine — 
hinnin feminine, etc. undoubtedly have been 
influenced by the Aramaic ones (cf. Behnstedt 
t991; Arnold and Behnstedt 1993:75ff.). As 
for proper loans (which are a phenomenon of 
‘borrowing’, not of substratal influence strictu 
sensu, i.e. ‘imperfect learning’), there are many 
lexical items, mainly in agriculture, local fauna 
and flora, and local culture (jars, baskets, etc.), 
like sumd ‘plow’, burk ‘plow beam’, ’atrib ‘peg 
on the yoke’, kasab ‘to trim the vines’, kara 
‘the cushion with which bread is flapped at the 
inner wall of the oven’, artal ‘basket’, bardon 
‘lizard’, sar ‘billy goat’, Sirs ‘root’, ndtur ‘field- 
guard’ (with the Aramaic nominal scheme), but 
also very common vocabulary like s6b ‘heat’ 
(for details, see Feghali 1920-1922; Arnold 
and Behnstedt 1993:8off.; Aramaic etymologies 
are also indicated by Barthélemy 1935-1969). 
A syntactic Aramaism might be found in 
constructions of the type 7altillo la-abno ‘I told 
his son’, Saft(u) l-xayyak ‘I saw your brother’, 
‘ammo la-flan ‘the brother of somebody’ (cf. 
Diem 1979:47ff.). Another example is that of 
Si to indicate indefiniteness, which according to 
Diem (1997:49) reflects Syriac meddem, Neo 
West Aramaic mette, e.g. Si ‘elle = Neo West 
Aramaic mett ‘ellta ‘some disease’. 
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Some loanwords in Syrian Arabic proper 
might even be derived from a_pre-Aramaic 
Semitic substrate, e.g. sifda‘a ‘frog’, sumd 
‘plow’, with s for *d in coastal dialects. 


3. DIALECTOLOGY 


There is a difference between ‘Syrian Arabic’ 
and ‘Arabic dialects spoken in Syria’. Due to 
migration, Bedouin dialects from what is now 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq and sedentary dialects 
from Iraq and Anatolia are also spoken in Syria. 
As a first step, Arabic in Syria may be divided 
into two main groups: sedentary dialects and 
Bedouin dialects. 

3.1 Bedouin dialects 

Bedouin Arabic covers the largest part of the 
country. The Bedouin dialects themselves can 
be divided into two subgroups, the so-called 
Sawi dialects, which are the dialects of (former) 
sheep breeders, and the North Arabian dialects 
of the (former) camel breeders (see Cantineau 
1936, 1937; Johnstone 1967:2ff with general 
description; Ingham 1982; Behnstedt 2000). 
The North Arabian dialects in Syria are recent 
and have been brought into the country with 
the intrusion of the ‘Anaza tribes in the 18th 
century, later with the Sammar coming through 
Iraq and settling mainly in northeastern Syria. 
The area of the North Arabian dialects has 
been somewhat reduced because many of the 
Rwala tribe, attracted by the wealth of Saudi 
Arabia, have returned to their old homeland. 
Most of the former Bedouin have settled, and 
only approximately fifty thousand true nomads 
are left. Transhumance, however, still is very 
common. One main difference in phonology 
between these two types are the reflexes of *k 
and *q in front environment: Sawi dialects é 
and j, e.g. calb ‘dog’, jiddam ‘in front of’, North 
Arabian c and d: calb, diddam, a distinction 
which seems to be on the verge of disappearing, 
c and d* being replaced by the more common 
é and j. Both types have undergone a certain 
‘Syrianization’, and some features are in 
regression, e.g. the plural feminine ending -ah 
being replaced by -at in North Arabian, and 
céf ‘how?’, the main form quoted by Cantineau 
(1937:208), for which nowadays Slon is used 
(more details in Behnstedt 1994b:424). 
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3.2 Sedentary dialects 


Syrian Arabic as a sedentary dialect type is 
spoken in the western part of the country. It 
should not be confused with Damascus Arabic. 
The merging of i and uw except in final closed 
syllable into a in the dialect of Damascus does 
not apply to most Syrian dialects (cf. Behnstedt 
1997b:22-25). As a dialect type, Syrian Arabic 
is spoken not only in Syria but also in Lebanon, 
+ Antiochia, and > Cilicia and is closely 
related to Urban > Palestinian. Here, only the 
Arabic of Syria proper is dealt with, with the 
exception of > Damascus Arabic. 

The question of what is typical for Syrian 
Arabic is difficult to answer. Within the frame 
of Near Eastern sedentary dialects, perhaps 
the intonation combined with certain pausal 
features, some phonetic and morphophonemic 
phenomena (treatment of diphthongs, > ’imala 
in many dialects, treatment of *a), certain 
morphological forms like the personal pronouns 
and pronominal suffixes or imperative forms 
like Srab ‘drink!’, Ibés ‘dress!’, and some lexical 
items (SOb ‘heat’, hon ‘here’, bék ‘so’) are 
characteristic. But actually, there is a rich 
variety of dialectal features, and the statement 
in Fischer and Jastrow (1980:27), according 
to which Arabic in Syria was “one of the 
best investigated dialect groups and that hardly 
any linguistic detail had not been registered 
somehow”, was precipitate. It is impossible in 
this entry to give a fair idea of the richness of 
linguistic features of Syrian Arabic (almost a 
hundred forms for ‘those’ have been attested), 
and vocabulary has to be neglected (see above 
for Aramaic loans). The following sketch 
follows the classification given in Behnstedt 
(1997a, Maps 499-518). 

The shibboleth form of Northern dialects 
(Aleppo and surroundings = A) is the rst person 
singular imperfect with a- (and not i- or zero 
as in most other Syrian sedentary dialects): 
asrab ‘I drink’, asuf ‘I see’. "Imala of the type 
s@farlyséfer ‘to travel’ is widespread. Both q 
and ’ are found. In another Northern group 
(B) with israb, diphthongs in every position 
are widespread, the ’imadla is partly of the type 
safarlyséfer, and there are first traces of a- elision 
(ktab+t > katabt, but katab+it > katabit in some 
localities). These two dialect groups might be 
described as showing no extreme evolutions. 
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One of their peculiarities is a phoneme ¢ (from 
Turkish). 

The dialect group C (coast and coastal 
mountains, with linguistic islands outside 
the area due to migration) covers the largest 
area of the west, continuing into Lebanon, 
Antiochia, and Cilicia in Turkey. Here we 
are confronted with a maximum of deviations 
compared to the Northern dialects. The reflexes 
of the Old Arabic diphthongs are é - ay, 6 - 
aw according to the position ‘close’ - ‘open’ 
(bét/bayti ‘house/my house’, s6t/sawti ‘voice/ 
my voice’), but another distribution is attested 
as well, namely monophthongs in unsuffixed 
forms and diphthongs in suffixed ones (baytna 
‘our house’, sawtna ‘our voice’). Also, @ is 
found in many lexemes for both *ay and *aw 
(saf, yam), and analogical formations like *jaj 
> jéjliayji ‘chickens/chicken’, and accordingly 
tmayni ‘eight’, *far > for/fawra ‘mice/mouse’, 
occur. In the northern half, the phonemes 
*7 and *u seem to have merged into i (as 
in Antiochian and Cilician Arabic), while in 
the south, the opposition is maintained. The 
*tmala in the north is conditioned, in the south 
unconditioned: hada — héda ‘this’. An exception 
are forms of the type nayyim ‘sleeping’ (for 
which one has rather to suggest analogy to 
adjectives of the type jayyid than omission 
of the ?imdla due to ’ as in Classical Arabic 
n@im). In some dialects, a split of *d into 6 
and @ is found, with rather complex rules, e.g. 
Mhardi: rés/rdsén ‘head/two heads’, gol/qalit 
‘he/she said’. The treatment of unstressed a is 
certainly the most striking feature of this dialect 
group. Whenever possible, it is elided or raised 
to i and u (diachronically and synchronically): 
katab+t > ktabt, katab+it > katbit, sallam+it > 
sallmit, sallam+t > sillamt, batt+ayt > hittayt, 
trawwaq+t > truwwagqt, *madrasa > madrsa > 
madarsa, madirsi, *fallab > fillab. Another 
characteristic development (also attested in 
other Syrian dialect groups) is the split of a 
into 7 (e) and o: aswad > aswid (aswed), axdar > 
axdor; cf., however, balid (baled) but baladi. 
Fronting of -a-, -a leads to complex systems of 
short vowels: *inta > inti ‘you [sg. masc.]’, *inti 
> inte ‘you [sg. fem.]’, *hawdat > hawdet ‘these 
[masc.]’ vs. hawdit ‘these [fem.]’. This also 
explains forms like ‘indik ‘you [sg. fem.] have’ 
vs. darbet ‘she has beaten’ < *darbat. Word 
accent in part of the dialects is determined not by 
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syllable structure but by grammatical category, 
e.g. tinzili ‘you [sg. fem.] go down’, tinzilu ‘you 
[pl.] go down’ vs. mddarsa ~ madirsi. Pausal 
phenomena, especially lowering of -i > -e, -a are 
strongly marked. Such pausal forms are also 
used partly in context. 

Among the striking morphological forms 
are feminine forms in the plural with pro- 
nouns, demonstratives (rare: hawdet/hawdit 
‘these [masc./fem.]’, bawket/hawkit ‘those 
[masc./fem.]’), and verbs in the center of the C 
dialects: (h)intu ktabtul(h)intni ktabtnilhinnun 
katbulhinnin ktabni ‘you [masc. sg.]/you [sg. 
fem.|/they [masc.]/they [fem.] wrote’, etc. Other 
deviating formations are nzél ‘I go down’, srab 
‘T drink’, and even kél ‘I eat’, identical with the 
imperative. Remarkable are the pronominal 
singular forms of rst and 2nd persons with h-: 
Ist person singular hana, 2nd person singular 
masculine hint, 2nd person singular feminine 
hinte, and rarities like libna or ribna in some 
local dialects. Negation is of the type a-katab 
(perf.), a-md-yiktub (imperf. with verb modifier 
present ma). 

The Central dialects (D - H) present a certain 
degree of leveling without such striking features 
(monophthongs, few a-elisions, predominantly 
no 7imala), but the north (D) still has feminine 
forms in the plural. In the center, one of 
the most curious Syrian dialects is found, the 
dialect of Soran and Tayybit illmam, with a 
C background but with extreme developments 
within the pronominal and verbal system (most 
probably due to contact with Bedouin Arabic), 
internal evolution caused by lowering of vowels, 
*imala, and analogical formation. The verbal 
endings -am, -aw (Bedouin) and -o (sedentary) 
have merged into -a: galam x qdalo > qala ‘they 
said’. Consequently, yqulu > yqula (imperf.), 
intu > inta ‘you [pl.]’; inti ‘you [sg. fem.]’ > inte, 
inta ‘you [sg. masc.]’ > inti. Cf. also hinhan 
‘they [masc.]’ — hinhin ‘they [fem.]’, or ake ‘he 
ate’ (following nise) - yaka (following yinsa), 
but yakula ‘they eat’. 

The dialects spoken in the Syrian steppe from 
Soukhne to the fringes of the Qalamin (J - Q) 
do not form a homogeneous group but rather 
consist in a patchwork forming a continuum 
with some striking common features found 
nowhere else. As for the dialects of Soukhne 
and Palmyra, see mainly Behnstedt (1994a) and 
Cantineau (1934). One striking feature is the 
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conservation of the nominal scheme of the type 
katir ‘much’ and consequently fatur for * futur 
‘breakfast’. To give one example of the gradual 
transitions within this group: Soukhne, Arak, 
and Palmyra share the i-type of verbs I (strong 
and final y): “ibis, ?insi; ilQaritén, Huwwérin, 
and Mhin Fruqlus still have isi, but Ibis; the 
dialects farther to the west of L-iHméra, Dér 
‘Atiye, and inNabk have Ibis (Ibés), nsi (nsé). In 
this ‘group’, one of the most deviating dialects 
is that of inNabk, with extreme evolutions 
within the vowel system: monophthongization 
of *ay and *aw > da: banot ‘girls’ -— banat ‘I 
have built’; fo? ‘he got up’ - f@ ‘on, upon, 
above’; almost regular shift a > i, u in CaCC 
and similar structures: kalb > kilb, xadd > 
xudd, Sadd > Sudd, kamast > kamus5t, nazzalt > 
nazzult, séfor but séfurt, lengthening of a in 
-CaC: walad > waléd, matar > mator, sakan > 
sakon. Another striking dialect is that of 
M‘addamiye, a so-called galtu (altu) dialect 
(> see Iraq), spoken approximately 40 kms 
northeast of Damascus, which presents other 
features of the galtu dialects, like safra ‘yellow 
[fem.]’, lexical elements hinting at an eastern 
origin, but also features from the area, such 
as an unconditioned ’imdla of a. Here, too, 
strange developments are found, such as *faw’ 
> {6 ‘above’ vs. *banayt > banat ‘I have built’, 
distinguished from banét ‘girls’. 

The dialects of the Qalamin area proper are 
a similar patchwork; dialects vary from village 
to village. In some places ¢ is the reflex of j. 
Interdentals are maintained in the major part 
of it. The conservation of diphthongs, splitting 
of @ into é and 6, an ’imala of the type Isdn > 
Isin, and many pausal phenomena relate some 
of its dialects to Lebanon and the C dialects. 
But a-elision is not very marked, and in some 
localities even i is not elided in forms like 
libisit, wisixa, which contradicts entirely the 
existing image of Syrian Arabic. Shortening 
of unstressed long vowels is characteristic: 
*sakakin > sakakin ‘knives’, falloh/fillabin 
‘peasant/peasants’, or fillob/fillibin, as in 
Northwest Aramaic. Characteristic pausal 
features are diphthongization (kbir > kbeyr#, 
yrabt> yrawh, tin > tint), lowering (jbin > 
jbént#, ‘éli > ‘éla#). In the dialect of Drayj, the 
perfect of the a-type of the verbs IIy has been 
analogically restructured: s’ayt (1st pers. sg.) - 
asa (3rd pers. sg. masc.), rmayt — arma, etc. As 
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for negation, the type mad- -5 is already attested 
along with the simple negation. 

The dialects in the vicinity of Damascus (W) 
show less-striking features; they have plosives 
and not interdentals like the Qalamin dialects, 
and monophthongs, z for *g, and thus, they 
are closer to Damascus itself (cf. also hadunke 
‘those’, similar to the Damascus form). But the 
opposition of i and uw in other environments 
than final closed syllable is maintained till the 
suburbs of Damascus. 

Going farther south, the Z dialects on Mount 
Hermon, in the north of the Horan, and in 
the Jabal idDriz are dialects close to Southern 
Lebanese (unconditioned 7?imdla, katabat). 
The Druze have immigrated to this area from 
Lebanon, from the 17th century onward. One 
of the common features of all these Syrian 
sedentary-type dialects of the extreme south is 
the presence of interdentals. There are regional 
differences, such as for jim (j ~ Z) and the rst 
person singular imperfect (asrab, igrab). 


3.3. Mixed dialects 


All dialects in the towns and villages of the 
Syrian steppe or dialects on the fringe of it 
have a strong admixture of Bedouin Arabic 
(e.g. Palmyra, Tayybit illmam, dialects in the 
surroundings of Aleppo), the highest degree 
certainly being found in the dialect of Soukhne. 
Examples are, for Palmyra and Soukhne, the 
emphatic / in forms like naxla ‘palm tree’, galb, 
kalb ‘heart’, and ¢, rare in the dialect of Palmyra 
but common in the dialect of Soukhne. There 
are many loanwords with g in the dialects of 
Palmyra and Soukhne. The Afadle, sedentarized 
Bedouin east of Aleppo, for instance, have more 
or less given up their original dialect but have 
maintained interdentals; on the other hand, 
they have not ‘adopted’ the ’imdla characteristic 
of the sedentary-type dialects of the area. A 
Bedouin feature in this ‘group’ is m- in makil, 
maxid instead of akil, dxid (also to be found 
in the Horan dialects). The pronoun aham 
‘they’ in Soukhne is a contamination of abu 
(as in Palmyra) and ham (found in surrounding 
dialects). As for vocabulary, these dialects use 
Bedouin bi ‘there is’ instead of ft, hnak ‘there’ 
instead of honik, hnik or similar forms, and 
sheep-rearing vocabulary like gabam ‘five-year- 
old wether’ or wardi ‘fat young lamb’. 
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3.4. Horan dialects 


The Horan dialects (Y) are closely related to 
Jordanian and Palestinian rural dialects, and 
according to Cantineau (1946:418), they are 
not Syrian Arabic proper. They have clear 
Bedouin features; they differ, however, in 
syllable structure from North Arabian and 
Sawi dialects (darbat - darabu - darabin vs. 
drubat - drubam/drubaw - druban) and most 
probably present an older dialectal layer. As for 
Cantineau’s classification (adopted by Behnstedt 
1997a), it has to be partially revised. The 
dialects of the Horan mountains, considered by 
Cantineau to be a heterogeneous group, rather 
have to be divided according to dialectometrical 
measurings into two subgroups, a Northern 
one, almost identical with Horani proper, and 
a Southern one, which shows more traits of a 
transitional area. 


3.5 Anatolian dialects 


Due to emigration, many speakers of > 
Anatolian galtu dialects have settled in the first 
quarter of the 2oth century in the northeast 
of Syria in Dirbasiye, Ras il’Ayn, ‘Amida, 
ilHasake, and Qamisli, and surrounding 
villages (see Behnstedt 1992a; Isaakson 2000). 
The Anatolian dialect of Azax, meanwhile 
extinct in Turkey, has survived in alMalkiye in 
northeastern Syria. 


3.6 Mesopotamian dialects 


There is only one certainly autochthonous 
Syro-Mesopotamian galtu dialect, namely that 
of alXatuniyye, first sketched by Behnstedt 
(1992a), and described with more details 
about its areal distribution in a monograph 
by Talay (1999), who indicates 27 localities 
where this dialect is spoken. As for Dér izZor 
(cf. Jastrow 1978:26), doubts of the Syrian 
origin of its dialect are allowed, since Dér 
izZor was uninhabited during a part of the 
Middle Ages; the modern town was founded by 
the Ottomans in 1867, when they established 
new garrisons on the Euphrates, which they 
settled with people from Iraq. The inhabitants 
of Alba Kmal, who also speak a qgaltu dialect 
(to be more precise a galtu dialect), hail from 
‘Ana (90%) and Rawa (10%) in Iraq. As for 
the ?altu dialect of M‘addamiye, its origin from 
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Mesopotamia could recently be established 
(Behnstedt 2000:324). All Mesopotamian 
dialects proper are heavily mixed with Bedouin 
Arabic. 


4. DIGLOSSIA 


For ideological reasons, the use of dialect is not 
welcome in official life. Teachers are obliged to 
speak only Modern Standard Arabic with their 
pupils (which they actually do only partly). 
In the media, dialect is used to a lesser extent 
than in Egypt. A form like w alan binaltaqi bi 
‘and now we meet’, which may be heard on Egyp- 
tian television, is unthinkable on Syrian tele- 
vision. In television documentaries, too, strictly 
Modern Standard Arabic is spoken; a mixture 
of dialect and Modern Standard Arabic, as is 
quite common in Egyptian documentary films, 
is not usual. Dialect in the electronic media is 
more or less restricted to movies, musalsalat, 
theater plays (often in Damascus dialect), or 
satirical sketches. Besides Damascus Arabic, 
Bedouin Arabic, or other dialects (for instance, 
in one musalsal the dialect of Dér izZor) may 
be used in the musalsalat. In oral poetry and 
songs, dialect is widely used, and Bedouin 
dialects enjoy a certain prestige. The quite- 
famous poem of al-Hamda was composed by a 
poet from ilQaritén (where a sedentary dialect 
is spoken) in a Bedouin dialect. 

Language policy fostering Modern Standard 
Arabic has led to a certain Arabicization of the 
dialect vocabulary. Many lexical items of foreign 
origin found in Barthélemy (1935-1969) have 
meanwhile been replaced by Arabic terms, e.g. 
tumbil ‘car’ by sayydra; tarnawiz ‘screwdriver’ 
by mafakk baragi; abukato ‘lawyer’, the only 
form found in Barthélemy (1935-1969), by 
mubdmi (more details in Behnstedt 1996). For 
the regression of Turkish loans. see Barbot 
(1961). 


5. EMERGENCE OF A NATIONAL 
VARIETY OF THE COLLOQUIAL 


There is no national standard colloquial 
comparable to the Cairo dialect in Egypt. The 
dialect of Damascus does not play this eminent 
role. There is what one may call a ‘common 
Syrian Arabic’, which, however, allows regional 
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variants. There are rather local koines like the 
Damascus dialect, the dialects of Aleppo and 
Hama, or the Mardin dialect of Qamisli in 
northeastern Syria. Or to put it otherwise: 
acceptable is what is not too deviant. Thus the 
pronunciations of jim as Z and j are both equally 
acceptable, while others, like ¢ (Qalamin, 
Palmyra) or c (Soukhne), are not; according to 
the sociolinguistic context, these are replaced 
by locally acceptable variants, ic. Z in the 
Damascus area and j in Palmyra or Soukhne. 
Speakers of Aleppo Arabic in a contact situation 
might replace séfar ‘he traveled’ by sdfar, but 
will stick to their j. Imadla of the type téni (téni) 
or tini (tini) ‘second’ is indeed often avoided. 
The same is true for 6 and é < *d in coastal 
and Qalamin dialects, pronunciations that are 
replaced by ad. The pronunciation of > qdaf 
as a glottal stop is prestigious and is gaining 
ground in the surroundings of bigger towns 
like Damascus or Aleppo. The g- speakers are 
often mocked as byibku b-lugat il-qaqaqa. But 
q is prestigious among speakers of Bedouin 
dialects. The Sawi dialect speakers, however, 
having q < *g (*ganam > qanam ‘sheep’) often 
produce hypercorrections like gal ‘he said’, 
astagfiru llah ‘I ask God’s forgiveness!’. For 
other interferences from sedentary dialects in 
Bedouin dialects, see the texts in Behnstedt 
(2000:460ff.). 


6. ATTITUDES TOWARD FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


The sole language of instruction is Arabic, 
including instruction in universities. Only one 
foreign language is taught in the secondary 
school; 60 percent of the pupils have to choose 
English, 40 percent French (if available). English 
is used in a second television channel and in the 
press. Middle- and upper-class Arab Christians 
in the big towns like Aleppo and Damascus 
are still very much orientated toward French 
and use it as a secondary cultural language. 
Code-switching is common, and if they speak 
Arabic, it is often highly mixed with French, as 
in bonjour!, to which the answer is: bonjourat!; 
or “iltillo emballage maw kwayyes, alors ribat 
‘and il-concurrent w la’at gér situation ‘I told him 
the packing material wasn’t good, so I went to 
the competitor and found another situation’. 
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Ta‘addin 
1. DEFINITION 


The Arabic verb ta‘addd and its derivatives 
muta‘addin and ta‘diya express the lexical con- 
cept of something going beyond something else. 
These terms are used by Arabic grammarians to 
refer to the concept of transitivity (for a general 
treatment of transitivity in Arabic grammar, 
see Owens 1988:167-172; Taha 1995). In the 
linguistic sense, the verb is said to go beyond its 
agent (> fal) to an object (> mafl). Verbs 
whose action goes beyond their agents to their 
direct objects are called transitive (muta‘addin); 
verbs whose action does not go beyond the 
agent to a direct object are intransitive (gayr 
muta‘addin or lazim). According to Stbawayhi 
(Kitab I, 41), intransitive verbs are equivalent 
to transitive verbs in that both have the abil- 
ity to go beyond their agent to other nominal 
complements in the accusative: 


Know that the verb which does not go beyond 
its agent [to a direct object] goes beyond it 
to the event noun, which is derived from 
it,...and it goes to the [adverbial of] time... 
and it goes to [the adverbial of] place (i‘lam ’anna 
L-fi'l alladi la yata‘adda I-fa‘il yata‘adda ’ila ism al- 
badatan alladi ?uxida minhu...wa-yata‘adda ?ila 
z-zaman...wa-yata‘adda ’ila |-makan) 


Transitive verbs can govern an accusative object 
directly without the help of a preposition, while 
intransitive verbs are unable to govern an object 
by itself, but only through a preposition. In the 
latter case, the noun is the object in meaning 
but not in form, because in the surface structure 
it is in the genitive case. 


Its form is the genitive, but its syntactic position 
is accusative because it is the object; therefore, 
coordination with this word can take place in two 
ways, with a genitive and an accusative, as in the 
expression marartu bi-zaydin wa-‘amran or ‘amrin 
‘I passed Zayd and Amr’ (lafduhu majrur wa- 
mawdiubhu nasb li-annahu mafUl, wa-li-dalika 
yajuzu fibi l-atf ‘alayhi wajhani, al-jarr wa-n- 
nasb nabwa qawlika marartu bi-zaydin wa-‘amran 
aw ‘amrin (Ibn Ya‘ts, Sarb al-Mufassal VII, 65) 


Transitivity is a syntactic function that is not 
restricted to verbs: verb-like elements, such as 
the verbal nouns, active and passive partici- 
ples, interjections, and adjectives that have the 
same status as active participles (> sifa 
musabbaha), are also called (in)transitive. They 
can all have accusative complements, if they are 
transitive. 


2. CHARACTERISTICS OF 
(IN)TRANSITIVE VERBS 


Transitivity, according to Stbawayhi, involves 
a relationship between the verb and its comple- 
ments. What distinguishes a verb like danna ‘to 
believe’, e.g. danantu zaydan ‘amran ‘T believed 
Zayd to be Amr’, from a verb like daraba ‘to 
hit’, e.g. daraba zaydun ‘amran ‘Zayd hit Amr’, 
is that if the former is not operational (mulga; 
+ 7ilga@), the relationship between the agent 
and direct object reverts to the original relation- 
ship between a topic and a predicate, whereas, 
when the verb daraba is omitted from the 
sentence, there is no relationship between the 
agent and the direct object to keep the sentence 
meaningful. The relationship is only kept intact 
with the inclusion of the verb in the construc- 
tion (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 118-127). 
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Sibawayhi also introduces the concept of a 
verb being transitive by expansion (‘ald s-sa‘a) 
when he discusses the verb daxala ‘to enter’. 
According to him, daxala is an intransitive verb 
that can only be transitive by expansion (Ver- 
steegh 1990). Normally, this verb is used with 
the preposition ff ‘in’, and the omission of this 
preposition expands the domain of the verb’s 
government so that it now reaches the nominal 
complement, which becomes the object of the 
verb. 

Hassan (1982) reviews the two linguistic 
tests that were commonly used by the Arabic 
grammarians to decide whether or not a verb 
is transitive. The first test is the suffixing of a 
pronoun to the verb referring to a noun used 
before the verb. If the meaning is complete, 
then the verb is transitive. If the result is not a 
complete meaning unless there is a preposition, 
then the verb is intransitive. He gives the fol- 
lowing two examples to illustrate this rule: as- 
subuf ?axadtuba ‘the papers, I took them’ and 
*al-gurfatu qa‘adtuha ‘the room, I sat it down’. 
The former sentence is meaningful, while the 
latter is meaningless unless it is rephrased as al- 
gurfatu qa‘adtu fibd ‘the room, I sat down in it’, 
i.e. using a preposition to connect the verb with 
the object. Therefore, the first verb, ’axada, is 
transitive, while the second, ga‘ada, is intransi- 
tive unless a preposition is added, which makes 
it transitive to a prepositional object. 

The second test is to use the passive participle 
of the verb in question, as in as- subuf ma’xuda 
‘the papers are taken’, which confirms that 
-axada is transitive, while *al-gurfatu maqtda 
is meaningless, unless one says al-gurfatu 
maq‘udun fiha ‘the room is sat in’. 

The following are the most common classes 
of verbs cited by grammarians in describing 
intransitive verbs: 


i. verbs referring to a permanent or recurrent 
characteristic in a person, such as darufa ‘to 
become nice’, nahima ‘to become greedy’; 

ii. verbs referring to a temporary state, such as 
fazi‘a ‘to be scared’, bazina ‘to be sad’; 

iii. verbs referring to a color or a defect, such 
as hamira ‘to turn red’, ‘amiya ‘to become 
blind’; 

iv. verbs with one of the patterns if‘anlala, 
if ‘alla, fa‘ila, istaf‘ala, tafa“ala, ifta‘ala, and 
quadriliteral patterns. 
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Early grammarians such as Sibawayhi and al- 
Mubarrad (d. 295/898) engaged in an exten- 
sive discussion of the different verbal patterns 
and the meanings conveyed by each of these 
patterns. They established the morphological 
relationship between pairs of verbs, one of 
which was transitive while the other was not. 
Thus, for instance, they pointed out the anal- 
ogy between the pair kasara ‘to break [trans.]’ 
and inkasara ‘to break [intrans.]’, on the one 
hand, and ’adxala ‘to cause someone to enter’ 
and daxala ‘to enter’, on the other. 

Within the framework of early grammatical 
theory, Hassan (1982:II, 150-185) summarizes 
the various methods mentioned by grammar- 
ians to convert verbs from intransitive to transi- 
tive. These are: 


i. change from Form I of the verb to Forms II, 
Ill, IV, or X; 

ii. use ofa prepositiontomaketheverbtransitive; 

iii. use of an intransitive verb without its prepo- 
sition, so that the verb governs an accusa- 
tive complement by expansion (‘ald s-sa‘a); 

iv. change within Form I from the fa‘ula pattern 
to fa‘ala, as in karuma ‘to be honored’ and 
karama ‘to honor’ (Hassan 1982:II, 150- 
185); and 

v. change from transitive to intransitive verb 
by giving them the mutdwa‘a pattern of 
the Forms VII and VIII (> middle), e.g. 
jama‘tuhu fa-jtama‘a ‘I assembled it, so it 
became assembled (Hassan 1982:II, 233). 


3. THE ROLE OF THE AGENT/ 
DOER AND THE PATIENT IN 
TRANSITIVITY 


The roles of the agent/doer (> fal) and the 
patient (> maf“) are crucial for the concept 
of transitivity, because there cannot be an 
action without a doer, and there cannot be a 
transitive action without a patient. Agents are 
the second indispensable component of a verbal 
sentence and together with the verb, they make 
the proposition syntactically complete. In dis- 
cussing the verb’s governance, early grammar- 
ians varied in their interpretation of the role of 
the agent. This is illustrated by their classifica- 
tion of verbs and the role they assigned to the 
agent in carrying out actions. 
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In discussing the meaning denoted by the verb, 
Sibawayhi employed a pattern-based approach 
in illustrating how (in)transitivity is connected 
with the pattern of verb used. Al-Mubarrad, 
too, employed morphological analysis of ver- 
bal forms and patterns to explain transitivity, 
but in addition he was the first grammarian to 
focus on the semantics of the verbs, which he 
classifies into real and non-real. Non-real verbs 
are those items which are similar to verbs in one 
or more aspects, though not in all, such as kana 
and its sisters (> kana wa-axawdtubd), the 
particle md, and the verbs of > exclamation. 
Real verbs can be either transitive or intransi- 
tive. For real transitive verbs, al-Mubarrad 
distinguishes between those which reach an 
object and affect it, such as the verb daraba ‘to 
hit’, and those which neither reach the object 
nor have any effect on it, such as dakara ‘to 
mention’. The concept of ‘effect’ is also implied 
in al-Mubarrad’s argument of the intransitivity 
of verbs such as Sarufa ‘to become honorable’, 
darufa ‘to become nice’ (Muqtadab II, 188): 


Any verb in the pattern fa‘ula is not transitive, 
because it expresses the change in the status of the 
agent from one state to another. Therefore, there 
is no meaning of transitivity. This is your saying: 
‘Zayd became generous’ and ‘Abdallah became 
honored’. The interpretation of this is: ‘he was 
not generous, and he became generous’, and ‘he 
was not honorable, and [now] he is honorable’. 
This is one kind of verb (wa-kull ma kana fi'luhu 
‘ala fa‘ula fa-gayr muta‘addin, li-annahu li-ntigal 
al-fa%l 7ila hal ‘an bal fa-la ma‘nd li-t-ta‘addi, 
wa-dalika qawluka: karuma zayd, wa-darufa 
‘abdullah, wa-t-taqdir: ma kana kariman wa-laqad 
karuma, wa-ma kana Sarifan wa-laqad Sarufa fa- 
hada nabw min al-fi'l) 


Like Sibawayhi, al-Mubarrad holds that if a 
genitivizer, be it a preposition or an oath par- 
ticle, is omitted, the verb will ‘reach’ the object 
and cause it to have the accusative case. Al- 
Mubarrad uses the verb wasala to refer to this 
process. In his explanation, he makes a distinc- 
tion between the direct object, as acted upon 
by the verb, and other accusative complements, 
such as the adverbs of time and place, which 
refer to the time and place in which the action 
is performed. He adds that every verb/action 
happens at a time and in a place, whether 
it is transitive or intransitive (al-Mubarrad, 
Muqtadab IV, 299). 

Al-Mubarrad’s classification of the verbs into 
real and non-real reflects the way he regards the 
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role of the doer (fail) in terms of ‘agency’. The 
distinction between the two terms muta‘addin 
and wasil in the Muqtadab shows that he made 
a distinction between the syntactic effect of the 
verb governing the agent and the accusative 
noun complements vs. the semantic connection 
between the action denoted by the verb on one 
hand and its doer and patient on the other. 

The classification of verbs by Ibn as-Sarraj 
(d. 316/928) in his Kitab ?usul an-nabw fur- 
ther elaborates the theory of transitivity (Taha 
1995). He obviously takes semantic as well as 
syntactic considerations into account when he 
draws a distinction between the different types 
of verbs. Verbs are real and non-real, but then, 
the real transitive verbs are further classified 
into two categories: those which have an effect, 
and those which do not. The effect is explained 
as a physical one, inflicted on the patient of the 
verb by the doer. Thus, he considers verbs such 
as saqata ‘to fall’ and mata ‘to die’ as non-real 
verbs, since the agent is not a doer but rather 
a recipient of the action. Here, agency and 
the role of the agent as a doer have become a 
determining factor in the classification of 
verbs. 

With respect to the effect of the verb, Ibn as- 
Sarraj introduces the term mulaqin ‘encounter- 
ing’ to refer to transitive verbs and differentiate 
them from intransitive (gayr muldqin) verbs. 
The action of transitive verbs is described by 
him as follows (Ibn as-Sarraj, 7Usil I, 169): 


These [verbs] are of two kinds: one of them 
contacts something and affects it, [and another 
does not contact anything or affect it]. The verb 
that denotes an encounter is called transitive, and 
the verb that does not denote an encounter [is 
called] intransitive (wa-lammd kdanat hadihi takunu 
‘ala darbayni: darb fiha yulaqi Sayan wa-ywattiru 
fihi, fa-summiya I-fil al-mulagi muta‘adiyyan wa- 
ma lam yulagqi gayr muta‘addin) 


Transitive verbs are subdivided into three sub- 
groups: verbs of the senses; verbs denoting 
bodily movement in which contact is made with 
an entity other than itself; and verbs denoting 
reciprocal actions. He explains (?Usdl I, 170): 


As for the transitive verb, [it is] every movement of 
the body that makes contact with something else, 
as well as what resembles this from the verbs of the 
psyche; the verbs of the five senses are all transitive 
and encountering, such as ‘I looked’, ‘I smelled’, 
‘T heard’, ‘I tasted’, and ‘I touched’. All the verbs 
that have similar meanings are also transitive. 
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Moreover, with every movement of the body when 
it makes contact with something, the corresponding 
verb is considered transitive, such as ‘I reached 
Zayd’, ‘I stepped [in] your country, or your house’ 
(wa--amma I-fi'l alladi yata‘adda, fa-kull baraka li- 
L-jism kanat mulaqiyatan li-gayriba wa-ma ’asbaha 
dalika min ?af‘al an-nafs wa-af‘al al-hawdss min 
al-xams kulluba muta‘addiya mulagiya nabwa 
nadartu wa-sammamtu wa-samitu wa-duqtu wa- 
lamastu wa-jamii ma kana ft ma‘anihinna fa- 
huwa muta‘addin wa-kadalika harakat al-jism ida 
laqat Sayan kana I-fi'l min dalika muta‘addiyan 
nabwa ?ataytu zaydan wa-watitu baladaka wa- 
daraka) 


With respect to verbs with > reciprocal actions, 
Ibn as-Sarraj says (Usual I, 170): “Their mean- 
ing [is]: ‘I did as he did’. You made the two 
actions reciprocal. This reciprocity is only per- 
ceived through the [act of] encountering...” 
(fa’innama ma‘nabu fa‘altu kama yaf‘alu wa- 
sawayta bayna al-filayni, wa-l-musdwa ’?innama 
tu‘lamu bi-t-talaqi...). 

Thus, Ibn as-Sarraj’s concept of ‘encounter- 
ing’ reflects the direction and extent of the 
action of the verb. When the verb’s action 
exceeds the doer externally to encounter and 
come into contact with a patient, the verb 
is considered transitive. On the other hand, 
when the action does not go beyond the doer 
to encounter a patient, the action is contained 
within the doer. The concept of ‘encounter- 
ing’ was not taken over in later grammarians’ 
descriptions of the effect and nature of transi- 
tive verbs. 

The verb and the agent constitute a com- 
plete structural unit (Mubarrad, Muqtadab 1, 
146), which can stand independently of any 
other units (yabsunu s-sukut ‘alayha) and has 
a communicative function (f@ida). But when 
a transitive verb is used, one realizes that the 
action was not only carried out by someone, 
it also reached another entity. This entity is its 
direct object. This is why the transitive verb is 
defined as that whose action goes beyond the 
agent to reach a direct object. Al-Mubarrad 
distinguishes, for instance, between the verbs 
daraba ‘to hit’ and qdma ‘to stand up’: in the 
former, an action goes from the agent to the 
patient, while in the latter, the action involves 
only the agent (Muqtadab IV, 335). All other 
accusative complements occur with both transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs and hence cannot be 
regarded as an essential part of the definition of 
either transitive or intransitive verbs. 
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The direct object/patient is essential for 
the transitive verbs, as far as Ibn as-Sarraj is 
concerned. He says (’Usil I, 171): “These tran- 
sitive verbs are not complete, nor do they exist 
except with the existence of the [direct] object” 
(wa-la tatimmu hadihi |--af‘al al-muta‘addiyya, 
wa-la tujadu 7illa bi-wujid al-maf‘l). Else- 
where (?Uszl I, 412), he states that “the direct 
object of the verb has a share in the verb, as is 
the case for the agent” (li-l-mafUl bissa min 
al-fi'l kama li-l-fail); the object is thus a struc- 
tural fadla that may or may not be present in 
the linear surface structure, but it is never a 
semantic fadla. 

The number of objects a transitive verb can 
take depends on the meaning and type of the 
verb. Generally speaking, transitive verbs take 
one direct object, but there are verbs that take 
two or three objects. With verbs of giving, for 
instance ’a‘taytu zaydan dirhaman ‘I gave Zayd 
a dirham’, some early grammarians (followed 
in this by some contemporary grammarians) 
explain that the second object is governed by 
a suppressed verb. In the example given here, 
the second object dirhaman is then explained 
as the object of an underlying verb ’axada ‘he 
took’, which causes the accusative in dirhaman. 
Verbs of cognition, such as danna ‘to believe’, 
take two objects that were originally the topic 
and the predicate of a nominal sentence. The 
role of the patient as the recipient of the action 
differs, according to how grammarians classify 
the verbs (Hassan 1982:II, 15 175). 


4. ON THE TERMINOLOGY OF 
TRANSITIVITY: MUTA‘ADDIN VS. 
WASIL 


The term muta‘addin fails to account for all 
verbs that have direct objects, because those 
verbs vary in the way they link the meanings 
denoted by them to the doer and the patient. 
Early grammarians therefore introduced the 
term wadsil to refer to specific semantic rela- 
tions within the larger category of transitive 
verbs. Muta‘addin remained, however, the gen- 
eral structural term for the syntactic process 
whereby the verb’s governance applied to more 
than just its agent. 

The term wasala and related terms were first 
used by Sibawayhi, and more frequently by 
later grammarians, to refer to the verb’s effect 
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reaching the object beyond the agent. In many 
passages in the Kitab (according to Troupeau 
1976:217, the verb ’awsala is used eleven times, 
e.g. Kitab 1, 155), Sibawayhi refers to the proc- 
ess of transitivity by saying “you made the 
verb reach the direct object” (awsalta I-fi'l li-l- 
maf Ul). Other verbs are said by him to reach 
their object by the use of a preposition, the 
preposition being regarded as part of the verb 
(e.g. Kitab I, 157). The verb ’awsala, however, 
was for Sibawayhi a term to refer to the verb’s 
governance over its nominal complements in 
general, not specifically the direct object. Thus, 
it denotes transitivity in its wide sense. 

The concept of ta‘addin is discussed in several 
places in the Kitab, often in connection with the 
meaning of morphological patterns. Categories 
of real vs. non-real verbs are not well developed 
by Sibawayhi, but in later grammatical theory 
these categories were introduced to explain the 
semantic relations between the verb and the 
agent in (in)transitive constructions. Sibawayhi 
uses the term wadsil ‘reaching’ in order to refer 
to the act of the verb in affecting its object. The 
term wasil refers to the relationship between a 
verb and its accusative or genitive complement 
(the latter in the case of verbs with prepositions). 
It is not used by him, however, to refer to verbs 
that introduce topic and predicate, such as 
kana and danna. Although Stbawayhi consid- 
ers kdna to be a transitive verb, he never refers 
to it with the term wasil. In later grammarians, 
the term wasil only refers to a semantic process 
consisting in the verb’s (or rather, the action 
denoted by the verb) ‘reaching’ first the agent, 
and then the patient, irrespective of whether the 
patient is a direct object in the accusative case 
or a genitive object of a preposition. 

A few times, Sibawayhi uses the term nafada/ 
?anfada ‘to pass through/to make pass through’ 
(e.g. Kitab I, 204.12; see Troupeau 1976:204), 
in the case of verbs like imtala’a ‘to be filled’. 
Such verbs have an object (imtala’tu mda’an ‘I 
was filled with water’), but according to Siba- 
wayhi, their force (quiwwa) does not reach the 
object because their transitivity is less strong 
than that of ‘real’ transitive verbs (Baalbaki 
2008:124). 

Muta‘addin, on the other hand, continued to 
refer to the syntactic effect of transitivity. The 
term is employed by Sibawayhi to refer, for 
instance, to the oath verb (fil al-qasam), which 
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has a cognate accusative, and to the locative of 
time and place (Mosel 1975:65-70). The term 
muta‘addin in this sense refers to the verb’s syn- 
tactic effect, passing over and beyond the agent 
to an accusative complement (see Levin 1979). 
This accusative complement may be a cognate 
accusative or a locative of time or place. The 
term muta‘addin is also used to refer to the 
operation of verb-like elements such as interjec- 
tions (— ism al-fi'l). These interjections perform 
the role of imperative verbs and ‘go beyond’ 
the person commanded (manhiyy) to an action 
or thing that is prohibited or banned (manhiyy 
‘anhu). Examples of usages that ‘go beyond’ the 
person commanded are ruwayda zaydan ‘take 
it easy, Zayd! and hdlumma zaydan ‘hurry 
up, Zayd!’. Examples of usages that do not go 
beyond the manhiyy include simple commands 
such as mah ‘quit!’ and sah ‘shut up!’ (Kitab I, 
241-242; Mubarrad, Mugtadab III, 202-205). 

Like Stbawayhi, al-Mubarrad emphasizes the 
meaning of the morphological patterns of the 
verbs as an indication of verbal (in)transitivity 
(Muqtadab Il, 102, 109, 125-126). He speaks 
of relationships such as compliance in the ’af‘al 
al-mutawa‘a, which are important in determin- 
ing the transitivity of a certain verb. In this 
connection, he discusses pairs of verbs such as 
kasara fa-nkasara ‘he broke [it] and it broke’. 
In addition, he specifies specific patterns of 
form, in which one verb is transitive while oth- 
ers are intransitive. 

As discussed above, al-Mubarrad introduced 
a division into real vs. non-real verbs. Within 
this new division, the term wdsil came to be 
used for the semantic bond between the (action 
denoted by the) verb and its agent and patient. 
The term muta‘addin continued to refer to the 
syntactic governance of verbs. The term ta‘adda 
continued to be used by al-Mubarrad to cover 
the accusative case in nouns other than the direct 
object, such as the cognate accusative (maf ‘Ul 
mutlaq), adverbials of time and place (> maf ‘ul 
fthi), and circumstantials (> bal), while wasil 
referred only to the direct object. This new 
semantic terminology was elaborated in the 
work of al-Mubarrad’s successor Ibn as-Sarraj. 

Not all transitive verbs with an accusative 
object are to be considered wasila verbs, as far 
as al-Mubarrad is concerned. Verbs such as 
danna and “alima are not wasila, while daraba 
is. He explains that in the former one does not 
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see an effect reaching the direct object, while in 
the latter the effect is clear (Muqtadab IV, 403). 
The two verbs dakara ‘to mention’ and Satama 
‘to vilify’ are used by al-Mubarrad as examples 
of transitive but not wdsila verbs. This classi- 
fication represents the apparent confusion and 
overlapping which characterizes the classifica- 
tion of the verbs in al-Muqtadab in general. The 
problem of classifying the two verbs as transi- 
tive but not ‘reaching’ lies in the fact that they, 
like daraba ‘to hit’ and gatala ‘to kill’, which 
are both wasila, have direct objects. The direct 
object, which constitutes a syntactic reflection 
of the patient, is involved in the same action as 
the doer. The difference is that in those wdsila 
verbs which have an effect on their patient, 
such as hitting and killing, one actually sees the 
physical effect on the patient. By way of con- 
trast, in the case of the verbs dakara and Satama, 
there is no visible physical effect on the patient. 
The semantic analysis of verbal acts is almost 
entirely absent in Stbawayhi’s Kitab. For Siba- 
wayhi, both dakara and daraba are transitive 
verbs whose syntactic effect applies to their 
direct objects; therefore, they are of the same 
type, as far as transitivity is concerned. In al- 
Mubarrad’s work, the meaning denoted by the 
verb begins to play an important role in the 
classification. But he equates the concept of 
wasil with the concept of physical effect and 
fails to distinguish between wdsila verbs with 
and without physical effect on the patients. 
This subdivision was introduced by later gram- 
marians, such as Ibn as-Sarraj, who classified 
verbs like dakara as wasil, but not mwattir. 
Ibn as-Sarraj continues to use the term 
muta‘addin in the same way as his predeces- 
sors, to refer to both transitive and intransitive 
verbs with respect to their nominal comple- 
ments, while consistently using wasil to refer 
to verbs with direct objects and to the occur- 
rence of other nominal compliments with verbs. 
Although he sometimes refers to transitive verbs 
as muta‘addin, strictly referring to the syntactic 
role they play with the nominal complements, 
he confines the use of wdsil to those verbs which 
have direct objects. The category of real verbs 
in Ibn as-Sarraj consists of verbs whose agents 
cause an action to take place. Thus, the verbs 
mata ‘to die’ and sagata ‘to fall’ are non-real 
verbs, since the agents are not actually doers of 
the action denoted by the dying and falling. 
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5. CONCLUSION 


Transitivity as a syntactic process was impor- 
tant for the Arabic grammarians, since it 
allowed them to discuss case inflections and 
predication in the verbal sentence. The general 
term used by Arabic grammarians to refer to 
transitivity was the term ta‘addin. However, 
after Sibawayhi, early grammarians started to 
look into the semantico-syntactic relations that 
transitive verbs had with their nominal comple- 
ments. Hence, terms such as wasala and wasil 
started to be used to refer to the process of 
linking the verb’s denotations to other semantic 
entities, such as the doer, the experiencer, the 
beneficiary, the recipient, and the patient. The 
most striking difference between the roth-cen- 
tury grammarian Ibn as-Sarraj and Stbawayhi 
is that the morphological aspect of determining 
transitivity is almost absent in Ibn as-Sarraj’s 
treatment of the issue. His analysis was mostly, 
if not entirely at times, based on the meaning 
denoted by the verb itself. 

The shift from noun-centrism to verb-cen- 
trism, from Sibawayhi’s first reference to tran- 
sitivity as fil fa%l ‘agent’s action’ and fil maf ‘Ul 
‘patient’s action’ to the classification of types of 
actions and effects according to the verb’s deno- 
tation, inaugurated a different approach to the 
description of grammatical processes. It seems 
as though the description of Arabic grammar 
has gone full circle, ending with contemporary 
grammarians attempting to explain rules of 
grammar with minimal reliance on semantic 
categories. The term muta‘addin has remained 
the technical term for the notion ‘transitive’, 
whether the verb is transitive to one, two, or 
three objects, and whether it is a verb that 
introduces a topic and predicate, a verb of 
giving, or a regular verb with agent and direct 
object. Whenever the term wasala is used, it is 
used concurrently with muta‘addin to describe 
the act of going beyond the agent to the direct 
object. The term wadsil has disappeared from 
technical grammatical terminology. 
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Taboo 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Originally from the Tongan language, which 
belongs to the Polynesian group of languages, 
the word ‘taboo’ was first introduced into 
English in 1777 by the naval explorer Captain 
James Cook (1728-1779), and later entered 
other European languages. The concept refers 
to anything sacred and inviolable and later, by 
extension, to anything that is in contradiction 
to moral standards or good manners and is, 
therefore, forbidden or prohibited. “Taboo 
language’ refers to words and expressions 
that may cause embarrassment or offense and 
should be ‘mitigated’ or avoided altogether. 
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Thus, names, words, and concepts that are 
sacred, or that denote profanity or blasphemy, 
may upset a religious person, in the same way 
that obscenity, swearing, and coarse and vulgar 
language may hurt a sensitive or well-bred 
person. 

Taboo in Arabic is mainly used in reference 
to certain domains, such as religion, politics, 
honor, females, sex, body organs and bodily 
functions, unclean places, animals, unclean 
objects, the evil eye, illnesses, and death, but it 
may also refer to swear words, expletives, and 
vulgarisms at large (> dysphemisms). Hence, 
social norms require the use of additions, ex- 
planations, circumlocutions, or > euphemisms 
in the case of the first type of taboo, and their 
total avoidance in the case of the second type, 
since their use is ‘ayb ‘disgrace’. 


2. TABOOS IN VARIOUS DOMAINS 


i. Religion 
When referring to the Prophet Muhammad 
by name or by his common epithets ar- 
rasul/rasul allahlan-nabi ‘the Messenger/ 
the Messenger of God/the Prophet’, it is 
customary to add the formula salla llahu 
‘alayhi wa-sallam ‘God bless him and grant 
him salvation’. Using the Prophet’s name 
alone may upset an orthodox Muslim and 
will be regarded as bad manners. In the same 
way, naming any other book al-Our’an will 
be regarded as blasphemy, although al-Kitab 
‘The Book’ may refer to the Qur'an as well 
as to the famous grammar book written by 
Sibawayhi (d. ca. 796 C.E.). 
ii. Politics 
Although in a democratic society the 
right to criticize the government is taken 
for granted, voicing reservations about 
a ruler or a regime or its policies may 
still be too dangerous for individuals in 
some countries around the Middle East, 
and therefore circumlocutions are used 
instead. Tierfabeln were occasionally used 
as indirect reference to the relationship 
between ruler and subjects, as in the famous 
work by ‘Abdallah Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (d. ca. 
760 C.E.) entitled Kalila wa-Dimna (based 
on the Sanskrit Fables of Bidpai), which is 
assumed to have used animals to represent 
human beings, especially in reference to 
despotic rulers. 
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Honor 

Arabic terms for this concept include ‘ird, 
Saraf, kardma, waqar, ibtirdm (the last word 
shares the root with the words haram/haram 
‘forbidden; holy; taboo’, burma ‘inviolable; 
woman’, barim ‘holy place; harem; women’, 
*thram ‘state of ritual consecration of the 
pilgrim to Mecca’). Any conduct that may 
be interpreted as an insult to the individual 
or to one’s honor or the honor of the family 
or the tribe is regarded as taboo. 

Females 

In some Muslim societies where a strict 
code of conduct concerning females exists, 
nonmembers of the family often use various 
words and expressions when referring to 
females, rather than their names or the 
ordinary words for ‘woman, wife’ (Arabic 
imra’a, zawja). Thus, it is customary to 
use the general words al-ahl ‘the family’ 
or *umm al~awlad ‘the mother of the 
children’, when referring to someone else’s 
wife, while the words al-walida ‘the one 
who has given birth [i.e. the mother]’ or 
al-karima ‘the respected [i.e. the daughter]’ 
are used in reference to other females in the 
family. Also, the word al-’uxtPuxti lit. ‘the 
sister/my sister’ may be used as a respectful 
reference to a woman. The common word 
for a woman in literary Arabic (imra’a, 
colloquial Arabic mara) may have a negative 
connotation in spoken Egyptian Arabic and 
should therefore be avoided, and replaced 
by the word z6ga (> politeness). 

Sex 

Direct reference to sex, sexual intercourse, or 
sexual practices regarded as perversion (e.g. 
homosexuality or pedophilia) is a taboo, 
although equivalent words and expressions 
concerning sexual activities are found in 
Arabic, often with scores of synonyms. 
Instead, euphemisms and circumlocutions 
are used, e.g. duxil ‘first coitus in marriage 
[lit. ‘entering’]’ (hence laylat ad-duxla 
‘wedding night’); jimd‘ ‘intercourse’ (from 
the root j-m-‘ ‘to gather’). The following 
words are considered taboo: Sarmitta, 
gahba, zdaniya, mumis, bagiy, ‘abira, 
bint al-hawa, bint as-Sari° ‘prostitute’; 
qawwad, ‘ars, dayyut ‘pimp’; ibn haram, 
bunduq, nagl ‘illegitimate child, bastard’; 
maxur, bayt ad-diara, karaxana ‘brothel’; 
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Sabaq ‘lust, sexual desire’; nayk ‘sexual 
intercourse’; dalama (colloquial Egyptian) 
‘clitoris; orgasm’; musdhaqa ‘lesbianism’; 
liwat(a) ‘homosexuality’. The reason for the 
disappearance of the Classical Arabic word 
mid@ ‘orgy’ from present-day Arabic may 
be that it is regarded as a taboo word. 
Body organs and bodily functions 

Certain members of the body and bodily 
functionsand dischargesareconsidered taboo 
and are often expressed by circumlocutions 
or replaced by euphemisms. Thus, al-’a‘da@’ 
at-tandsuliyya ‘sexual organs, genitals [lit. 
‘reproduction members’]’ replaces such 
words as farj ‘vulva’; ’ayr, dakar, qadib, 
iblil ‘penis’. Other words, usually in the 
dialect, which are regarded as taboo are 
zubb, zubr ‘penis’; Russ (which is also used 
in several strong swear words) ‘vulva’; fiz 
‘buttocks, bottom’. The verbs darata ‘to 
break wind noisily’ and fasd ‘to break wind 
noiselessly’ may be replaced by ’axraja rib 
karib(a ) lit. ‘to let off a bad smell’. Other 
taboo words include xara ‘shit’, which may 
also be used as a derogatory reference 
to a human being, or to bad conditions, 
situations, or objects of bad quality; Saxx 
or Saxdx ‘urine, piss’, which is less common 
then bawl; and the two onomatopoeic words 
-uff ‘dirt in the ears, earwax’ and tuff ‘dirt 
under the nails’. Istimnd‘® ‘masturbation, 
onanism’ is often replaced by the 
euphemism al-‘dda as-sirriyya lit. ‘the secret 
practice’ or al-ma‘rifa lit. ‘the known one’. 
Uncleanliness 

Places known to be unclean or nonhygienic 
are also regarded as taboos, and, therefore, 
they are usually replaced by euphemisms. 
For sigma ‘toilet, loo’ (< Turkish cisme), 
for instance, the euphemisms bammdam 
‘bathroom’, mirbdd ‘washing place, 
lavatory’, bayt al-adab lit. ‘the house 
of good manners’, bayt ar-raba lit. ‘the 
house of rest’ (cf. American restroom), 
bayt al-xald@ lit. ‘outdoor house’, bayt al- 
m@ lit. ‘water house’, mustardh ‘resting 
place’, ’adabxdana lit. ‘the room of good 
manners’ (a Persian/Arabic compound), 
and, rarely, kanif and a few more are 
used. The word bali‘a ‘sewer, drain’ may 
be used derogatorily for someone’s mouth 
(= ‘gob’; see also viii, ix below). 
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Animals 

Several animals are considered taboo 
because they are unclean (nijs) or stupid 
(abmaq) or bring bad luck (nahs). These 
include the pig (xinzir); the dog (kalb); 
the donkey (bimdr); the hyena (dab‘); 
the raven, the crow (gurab); and the owl 
(buma). In the case of a pig, the derogatory 
epithet al-xabit ‘the repulsive’ is preferred, 
while in reference to a dog or a donkey 
the parenthetical remarks ba‘%d ‘annak lit. 
‘far [be it] from you’ or 7ajallak ‘you 
are too respected [to be associated with 
such an animal]’ are usually added when 
addressing someone. 

Objects 

Shoes, in Arabic hid@, na‘l, kundara, 
and in particular jazma and surmdya, 
are regarded as unclean objects because 
they touch the ground and therefore are 
considered taboo. Hence, reference to them 
requires the expressions of reservation 
ba%d ‘annak or ’ajallak to be added to the 
sentence. 

Evil eye 

The belief in, and therefore the fear of, 
the evil eye (al-‘ayn or al-‘ayn as-Sirrira) 
is characteristic of Arab culture. Being 
a taboo, the evil eye, like a spell, may 
affect children and adults, property, and, 
as a matter of fact, anything which may 
cause jealousy or envy of another person. 
There are therefore scores of words and 
expressions used against the evil eye and 
envious people or, alternatively, used 
to ‘cure’ those who were smitten by it. 
Hence, the popular formulas md sa’a Ilah 
(masallab) ‘God willing’ or (i)sm allah 
‘alék/h ‘God’s name on youshim’, etc. or 
xamsa lit. ‘five’, i.e. the open hand, which 
will stop the evil eye from harming, are 
normally added when expressing surprise 
and amazement at something, or when 
referring to an achievement by a member 
of the family or a close friend, or in 
reference to a large quantity, size, number, 
amount, and the like. Examples of their use 
are kam walad ‘andak, ma saa |lah? ‘how 
many children do you have, God willing?’, 
or mabruk ‘ala |-bét al-jadid, ma saa llah 
‘congratulations on your new house, God 
willing’. This expression may also be used 
in reaction to a statement made by another 
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speaker; for instance, when someone asks 
kam walad ‘andak? ‘how many children 
do you have?’ and the other answers talata 
‘three’, the appropriate reaction is md Sa’a 
llah! ‘God willing!’. 

Illnesses 

Reservations regarding illnesses, diseases, 
and disablement, on the one hand, and 
optimism and hopes for a speedy recovery, 
on the other, have given birth to numerous 
circumlocutions as well as scores of 
expressions of well-wishing. Venereal 
diseases are sometimes referred to as al- 
-amrad as-sirriyya lit. ‘the secret illnesses’, 
while the word Sarr ‘evil’ is often used in 
reference to all kind of illnesses, e.g. rab 
isSarr ‘may the illness be gone!’. 

Death 

Although ‘passing away’ is believed to 
be equal to ‘moving to a better place’, 
direct reference to the concept is a taboo. 
Hence, death and words associated with 
it are often replaced by circumlocutions 
or euphemisms. The verb mata ‘he died’, 
in reference to a human being, is often 
replaced by the verb tuwuffiya, which is the 
passive form of the verb tawaffa, referring 
to God as the One who has taken the 
deceased. The word mayyit ‘dead person’ 
is hardly ever used and is often replaced 
by other words or expressions and idioms, 
such as al-marhum lit. ‘the one who has 
received mercy’, ar-rabil lit. ‘the one who 
has traveled’, al-magfur labu lit. ‘the one 
who has been pardoned’, sakin al-jinan 
lit. ‘the dweller of Paradise’; labba nida@ 
rabbihi lit. ‘he responded to the call of his 
Master’, gada nahbahu lit. ‘he completed 
his term’, or in Classical Arabic qubida lit. 
‘he was taken away’. 


3. SWEAR WORDS, EXPLETIVES, 
AND VULGARISMS 


The second type of taboo may be divided into 
two main categories: 


i. Grossness 


Gross language denotes the use of rude 


style, often involving intonation or raising 
the voice and gestures, when communicating 
with people, showing anger, contempt, or 
superiority. This behavior runs counter to 
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> politeness. It is regarded as impolite to 
order someone to do something by using the 
imperative, especially in a tone of command, 
e.g. ijlis, uq‘ud ‘sit down!’ instead of ijlis, 
min fadlak ‘sit down, please!’ or istrib ‘have 
a rest [i.e. sit down]!’; or to ask someone to 
leave the place, e.g. in Classical Arabic uxruj, 
insarif ‘get out!, go away!’, or in spoken 
Arabic imsi, itla‘, inqili‘ lit. ‘be uprooted!’, 
txayyab lit. ‘disappear!’, yallab rib min hon 
‘go away!’, farjind zahrak lit. ‘show us your 
back!’, farjinad ‘urd ktdafak lit. ‘show us the 
width of your shoulders!’, i.e. ‘shove off!’. 
It is also impolite to order someone to keep 
quiet, in Classical Arabic with sah, uskut 
and in dialect with ixras, sakkir tummak 
lit. ‘shut your mouth’/bazak lit. ‘[shut] your 
muzzle, snout’, sudd halqak \it. ‘block up 
your throat!’/ni‘ak ‘shut up!’. Drawing 
comparisons or using similes or metaphors 
can be very impolite, e.g. calling someone 
Saytan ‘devil’, or saying things like md tibqas 
kurdi ‘don’t be a fool [lit. ‘don’t be a Kurd!’]’, 
bissak hiss ilmotor ‘your voice sounds like 
an engine’, bydkol mitl/zayy ilbayawan 
‘he eats like a beast’. Note, however, that 
comparisons with animals are drawn already 
in the Ouran, for instance when the Jews 
are compared with donkeys (Q. 62/6) or 
monkeys (Q. 2/65, 7/166), and when both 
Jews and Christians are said to have turned 
into monkeys and pigs (Q. 5/59)|. Some > 
proverbs are impolite when applied to a 
person, for instance kalb isséx Sex ilkilab 
‘the sheikh’s dog is the dogs’ sheikh’, i.e. this 
person is a parvenu, or min qillat ilxél Saddu 
ilkilab ‘because of the shortage of horses, 
they harnessed the dogs’, which is used as 
a criticism when an unsuitable person has 
been appointed to a post, or ittabl iPajwaf 
soto ‘ali ‘the empty drum has a loud sound’, 
which means that someone is a braggart. 
Swearing and cursing 

There are a vast number of swear words, 
‘four-letter words’, ‘dirty words’, and curses 
in Arabic (sabb, Satm, gad‘, mubdatara, du‘a’); 
they are usually used verbally, and, therefore, 
most of them are dialectal (— insults). 
Swear words are used far less frequently in 
Classical Arabic than in colloquial Arabic. 
However, as one of the uses of the perfect 
tense (and sometimes the imperfect as well) 
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is to express good wishes or curses, the 
number of possibilities is in fact unlimited, 
e.g. gatalahu Ilah ‘may God kill him!’, 
la‘anaka Ilablla‘nat allah ‘alayka ‘may God 
curse you!’, gabbahaka Ilah ‘may God make 
you look ugly!’, xasafa llah bibi lard ‘may 
God make him sink into the ground!’. The 
jussive, especially with fa- + la- as prefixes, 
is also used in swearing, e.g. fa-l-yadhab 
fi dabiya ‘let him go to hell!’. Another 
popular pattern is an elliptical sentence from 
which the verb and subject/agent have been 
omitted, e.g. tabban lahu ‘may evil befall 
him!, may he perish!’, jad‘an laka ‘may your 
nose be cut off!’, bu‘dan/subqan lahu ‘to hell 
with him!’, tuffan laka ‘fie on you!’”, al-waja‘ 
bi-kabidika ‘may pain strike your liver!’. 


Sociologically speaking, males of all layers of 
society, from children and teenagers to adults, 
are apt to use swear words more often than 
females, while females who belong to the middle 
and upper class will avoid using them, at least in 
public. So far as use of expressions by adults but 
not by children and vice versa is concerned, one 
may assume that certain expressions involving 
concepts such as ‘honor’ or ‘religion’ will only 
be used among adults but not by small children, 
though this is an area that would require more 
research. Moreover, and as a general remark, 
as the live material on the subject of taboo is so 
scarce, the information gathered comes mainly 
from dictionaries (e.g. Hinds and Badawi 1986) 
and from speakers of Arabic in various Arab 
countries. In the following categories of taboo 
words, most of the examples are taken from 
Egyptian and Levantine Arabic. 


i. God is called upon to afflict the cursed 
person with calamity, e.g. yimbhi ismak ‘may 
[God] strike off your name!’, allah yaxdak 
‘may God take you!’, allah yibraqak ‘may 
God burn youl’. 

ii. Harm is sought to be caused to the cursed 
person, e.g. trab yixabbik ‘may the soil 
cover you!’, dahiya taxdak/jahannam 
yaxdak ‘go to hell [lit. ‘may hell take 
you’|!’, ‘ifrit yaxdak ‘may the demon/imp 
take you!’, babbak ilbala lit. ‘may you be 
loved by disaster!’. 

Disasters will happen without referring 

directly to God as their cause, e.g. yixrab 


ll. 
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bétak ‘may your house be ruined!’, darba fi 

galbak ‘may your heart be smitten!’, yuqta‘ 

‘umrak ‘may your life be shortened!’. 

A large number of swear words begin with 

the exclamatory particle yd, denoting a 

direct approach to the cursed person, e.g. yd 

malin ‘you cursed one!’, ya-bn issarmuta 

‘you son of a whore!’, ya-bn kalb ‘you son 

of a dog’. 

Many imprecations and swear words 

involve taboos of the first type: 

a. Curses involving religion, e.g. yil‘an 
dinak ‘may your religion be cursed!’, 
yil’an din ?abuk wi-abu ?’abuk ‘may 
your father’s and grandfather’s religion 
be cursed!’, yibreq dinak ‘may your 
religion burn!’, yil‘an rabbak ‘may your 
god be cursed!’, ’uzra’il (in some areas: 
-uzrayin) yaxdo ‘may the Angel of Death 
take him!’, rah liljahannam ‘go to hell!’. 

b. Politics. Recorded political swear words 
are relatively few and are usually coined 
according to the imagination of the 
speaker or the writer. An example is the 
derogatory name given in the 1960s by 
the media of some hostile Arab countries 
to the late King Hussein of Jordan: al- 
malik at-tranzistor lit. ‘the transistor 
king’ or al-mulayk (a diminutive form of 
malik) ‘the small king’. 

c. Family, e.g. yil‘an/yin‘al ’abuk ‘may your 
father be cursed!’, yil‘an/yin‘al ’abuk wi- 
abu ?abuk ‘may your father and his 
father be cursed!’, yil‘an ’abu ddaye illi 
jabatak ‘may the father of the midwife 
who delivered you be damned)’, dahiya 
fi ?ummak ‘may misfortune overtake 
your mother!’. 

d. Honor, e.g. ibn hardm ‘bastard’, ibn 
issarmuta/walad ilqabba lit. ‘son of a 
whore’. 

e. Females. Except for the various words 
for ‘ prostitute’ mentioned above under 
‘sex’, which are taboo, some of the 
swear words used for males may apply 
to females as well, e.g. bint ilbaram 
‘bitch’, bint issSarmuta ‘the daughter of 
a whore’, xabita ‘wicked’, Sarsuha ‘foul- 
mouthed; low-class’, bayzabun ‘old 
hag’. 

f. Sex, e.g. manyuk ‘one on whom sex has 
been performed’; zubbi fi tizak ‘my penis 
is inside your rectum’; ya-bn (ilmara) 
ilmitnakalilqahba ‘you son of a whore!’; 


‘ars/qawwad (often pronounced gawwdd) 
‘a pimp’ (in certain contexts the words 
may mean ‘shrewd, smart, clever’); kuss 
-ummak Puxtak/mart -abuk ‘the vulva 
of your mother/sister/your father’s wife’, 
probably to be interpreted as a threat to 
have sex with the person named. By a 
peculiar case of > semantic bleaching, 
the word kuss is sometimes combined 
with other substantives involving the 
honor or even the religion of the person 
who is insulted, e.g. kuss ‘ardak ‘your 
honor is worthless [lit. ‘(I penetrate) the 
vulva of your honor’]’. 


. Body parts and bodily functions, e.g. 


Sxax fi wussak ‘urine on your face’, 
ilbas tizilzubbi ‘lick my rectum/penis’, 
muxxak ta‘ban ‘you are an idiot [lit. 
‘your brain is tired’]’. 


. Unclean, e.g. wisix, muximm ‘dirty’, 


laim ‘filthy’, xabit ‘disgusting’; lisdno 
zifr ‘he is foul-mouthed’. 

Animals, e.g. bumar ~ hmarljabs 
‘donkey/young donkey’, i.e. ‘idiot, 
bloody fool’; kalb/ibn kalb ‘son of a 
bitch’; tés ‘stupid, idiot [lit. ‘billy goat’]’; 
wahs ‘a wild animal’; dubb ‘clumsy 
[lit. ‘bear’]’; bayya lit. ‘snake’; ‘aqrab 
‘harmful person, snake in the grass [lit. 
‘scorpion’ |’. 

Objects, e.g. barmil ‘fat and dumb 
[lit. ‘barrel’]’, gardal ‘dolt, sucker [lit. 
‘bucket’]’, ’inta tabt surmdyti ‘you are 
nothing to me [lit. ‘you are under my 
shoe’|’, rdgil zift ittin ‘bastard [lit. ‘a 
man of the worst mud’]’. 

Evil eye, e.g. titla® ‘énak/‘ytinak ‘may 
your eye/s be gouged’, haswaya fi ‘én 
ilbassada/‘én ilbastid fiha ‘ud ‘may the 
evil eye be struck blind’. 

Illness, e.g. majniin ‘mad’, xarfan 
‘senile’, ‘amd fi qalbak/enek ‘may 
you be struck with blindness in your 
heart/eyes!’, md fis ft wussak dam ‘you 
have no shame [lit. ‘you don’t have 
blood in your face’|’, yinhiru masd- 
rinak ‘may your bowels disintegrate’, 
misyet ‘aleék batnak ‘may you suffer 
diarrhea’, ‘amd (as an interjection) ‘hell 
[lit. ‘blindness’]!’. Bodily defects and 
disablement may also be used in a 
derogatory manner, e.g. yd “atras ‘you, 
deaf one!’, yd ’a°war ‘you, one-eyed 
one!’, yd ’a‘raj ‘you, lame one!’. 
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m. Death, e.g. rub fi (sittin/alf ) dahiya ‘go 
to (sixty/thousand) calamities!’, trab 
yixabbik ‘may you be buried [lit. ‘may 
sand cover you’]!’, titla’ robak ‘may 
your soul leave [your body]’. 


Nouns and _ attributes denoting negative 
characteristics may also be considered taboo if 
used in addressing human beings, e.g. barami, 
sarraq ‘thief’; kaddab/gassas ‘liar’; nassab/ 
makkar ‘crook’; laim ‘ignoble’; ’az‘ar/akrut 
‘scoundrel’; ’abbal, ’ablah, ’awrah, gabiy, ‘abit, 
-abmagq, balid, migaffal ‘stupid, idiot’; saxif 
‘foolish [something said or done]’; galil al- 
?adab ‘impolite’; gqalil al-bayd ‘shameless’; 
daniy al~axlaq ‘immoral’; jabil ‘ignorant’; 
fallab ‘peasant, uneducated’; dallit‘almidalla‘ 
‘spoiled child; [teacher’s/boss’s] pet’. 

Finally, some onomatopoeic — interjections 
are also used as swear words, e.g. tuzz ftk ‘the 
hell with you’; ’ixs ‘alek/itfu ‘alek wi-‘ala Saklak 
‘you are disgusting; shame on you’; ’abha ya 
‘umar ‘fuck that!’ (where ’abh is an exclamation 
expressing extreme disapproval but also an 
exclamation of women’s pleasure during sexual 
intercourse); ’axx/ixx ‘ugh, shame, disgusting!’ 
(> sound symbolism). 
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Tafxim 


The term tafxim is derived from the Arabic 
triliteral root f-x-m, generally signifying ‘thick- 
ening, magnifying, enlargement, emphasizing’. 
This notion was applied to the Arabic sound 
system to differentiate between certain sound 
groups. One class includes the four mutbaqa 
consonants (> *itbdq): /d/ 2, /s/ Je, /t/ b, 
and /d/ 4. In addition, three more consonants, 
/q/ 3, /g/ %> and /x/ +, are grouped with these 
four consonants to form a larger class, known 
as musta‘liya ‘elevated, raised [consonants]’. 
They are called thus because of “the raising of 
the back of the tongue towards the soft palate 
when they are pronounced” (Ibn Jinni, Sirr I, 
62). These seven consonants share this particu- 
lar characteristic, and, additionally, they all dis- 
allow the occurrence of > imdla. In contrast, 
all the other consonants are termed mustafila 
or munxafida ‘depressed, lowered’, because the 
back of the tongue is not raised when they are 
articulated. Ibn Jinni also makes a distinction 
between the mutbaqa consonants and the other 
three by saying: “The former four are musta‘liya 
besides being velarized, whereas the latter three 
are musta‘liya only, but not velarized” (Sirr I, 
62). This clearly indicates that early phoneti- 
cians recognized that velarization is the result 
of a secondary articulation, while the raising of 
the back of the tongue in pronouncing /q/, /g/, 
and /x/ is a primary articulation, by nature (cf. 
Bakalla 1982:144). Both /t/ and /q/ are grouped 
with /b/, /j/, and /d/, constituting the galqala 
class (Sibawayhi, Kitab IV, 174). Commenting 
on this feature, Al-Nassir states: “It is clear 
that Sibawayh is dealing with the release phase 
of producing plosive consonants....The ‘small 
sound’ produced when pausing on the plosives 
concerned is termed a suwayt (diminutive form 
of sawt). This small sound is, as attested, a brief 
vowel sound, similar to the English Shewa” 
(1993:52). 

The term mufaxxama or tafxim is used 
more frequently than musta‘liya in treatises 
on Quranic recitation (> tajwid). The con- 
trast between musta‘liya or mufaxxama and 
mustafila or munxafida is rendered by many 
modern phoneticians as emphatic vs. nonem- 
phatic speech sounds. In their analysis, tafxim 
or emphasis may involve more processes than 
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TAFXIM 


Figure 1. Features of emphatic vs. nonemphatic consonants 


FEATURES qx gsdtd?’h‘h 


consonantal + + + + + + + +444 
vocalic By oy Dees ee dee Be a 


voiced (+) - + - + (#4) + 0 - + - 
voiceless Sire Pee ag, ete ee owe 
mutbaq - = = + te t+ He - - - e 
gayr mutbaq + + + - - - - ++ 4 4 
musta li A ee ee eS a 
gayrmustali - - - - - - - +444 


KEY to symbols: 


just velarization. It may include pharyngealiza- 
tion together with some degree of labialization 
and/or glottalization. In his monumental paper 
on the Arabic mufaxxama phonemes, Jakobson 
(1962:511ff.) states: 


The characteristic articulatory feature of all the 
‘emphatic’ phonemes is the contraction of the 
upper pharynx. Native informants usually point 
to their throat to elucidate the ‘emphatic’ articul 
ation...usually the production of pharyngealized 
buccal phonemes is accompanied by a velarizat 
ion....Furthermore, there is a tendency to emit 
the pharyngealized phonemes with a protrusion 
and slight rounding of the lips.... Whatever 
orifice is contracted, there appears a concomitant 
velarization. 


The matrix in Figure 1 displays the binary 
features of the emphatic vs. the nonemphatic 
consonants as conceived and reported by the 
early Arab and Muslim phoneticians and ortho- 
epists. 

Acoustically, the emphatic consonants dis- 
play a markedly lower pitch. According to 
Jakobson (1962:512), 


The lowered pitch is a striking perceptual mark of 
pharyngealized phonemes which is synaesthetically 
expressed by native grammarians as ‘dark, fat, 
thick, heavy....Spectrograms confirm that the 
pharyngealized consonant displays energy in a 
lower frequency region and affects the second 
formant of the following vowel in a downward 
direction. 


In addition to the basic Arabic speech sounds 
or phonemes (buruf ’usul; > barf), the early 
phoneticians recognize sets of variants which 
Sibawayhi (Kitab IV, 431ff.) calls buruf furn'. 
They are of either allophonic, dialectal, stylis- 
tic, or free significance. The variants that con- 
cern us here are: 


+ = presence of a feature - = absence of a feature o = neutral 


1. ’alif tafxim ([ar] and [a]), e.g. 
[qa:ma] (Ibn Jinni, Sirr I, 50) 

2. 7alif ?imala ([e:] and [e]), e.g. 
[xe:tim] (Ibn Jinni, Sirr I, 50) 

. /s/ which sounds like [z] 

. the weak /d/ 

. /s/ which is pronounced like [s] 

. /t/ which sounds like [t] 

. /d/ which resembles /t/ 


[qaima] > 


[xaitim] > 


N QAuM Aw 


Of interest to our discussion here is the short 
[a] and long vowel [a:]. Both are open back and 
low vowels which usually occur before or after 
the emphatic consonants in most of the modern 
varieties of Arabic. This brings us to the ques- 
tion of the role the emphatic consonants can 
play in connected speech from a syntagmatic 
standpoint. It is apparent from the scattered 
statements regarding emphasis that it is seen 
as a prosodic feature in that it can influence 
neighboring vowels and consonants whether 
they are in relatively far or near proximity. A 
general rule for the phonetic emphasis in Arabic 
can be formulated as follows (where v = vowel, 
C = consonant, / = in the context of, = 
after or before an emphatic (emph) consonant, 
and the parentheses ( ) indicating optionality of 
occurrence): 


OG )) » “ye (C) (C) v 

-emph +low -emph +emph_ - low 
- back 

(C) C 

+ emph | —— musta‘ li (—— 

+ back or emph 


The best treatment of the two consonants /I/ 
and /r/ is found in the treatises on the phonet- 
ics of the Qur'an, i.e. the science of tajwid 
(cf. Nasr 1992:159ff.). Each of them comes in 
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Table 1. Frequency of Arabic phonemes 
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sequential order phoneme frequency of occurrence percentage 
I /al 7,707 16.74% 
2 hl 4,894 10.63 % 
3 M/ 35482 7.50% 
II /r/ 1,384 3.00% 
21 /q/ 551 1.20% 
25 /t/ 366 0.80% 
26 /s/ 339 0.74% 
29 /x/ 236 0.51% 
30 /g/ 234 0.51% 
32 /d/ 205 0.45% 
33 /d/ 167 0.36% 


a pair of emphatic (mufaxxam) and nonem- 
phatic (muraqqaq) consonants. In his paper 
on the emphatic /l/, Ferguson (1956:446ff.) 
suggests that “the emphatic | must be regarded 
as an independent phoneme in Classical Arabic 
and in most if not all the modern dialects”. 
The early Arab and Muslim phoneticians were 
aware of this fact, but they chose a less compli- 
cated and more general approach, because only 
a very small set of lexical items is involved. Al- 
Nassir (1993:48-49) outlines the general rule 
for /I/ as follows: 


The most common form of the Lam is the clear []]. 
In certain phonetic contexts it appears as a dark 
{I,] as in the neighborhood of velarized or back 
consonants in some dialects....In the proper noun 
Pallah/ (God), if the Lam is preceded by the palatal 
short vowel /i/ it is produced as clear [l] /lillahi/ 
(for God); when the preceding short vowel is the 
velar /u/ or the pharyngeal /a/ the Lam is produced 
as dark [I], /ismullahi/ (name of God) and /wallahi/ 
(by God). 


As for the trilled /r/, it appears in Arabic as 
emphatic and nonemphatic. Al-Nassir (1993:49) 
states: 


In certain phonetic environments the Ra’ develops 
a degree of Tafkhim. This development, somewhat 
similar to ‘darkening’ the Lam, takes place when 
the Ra occurs in the neighbourhood of the ‘high’ 
consonants Huruf al-Istil@,...as well as the 
two short vowels Fathah /a/ and Dammah /u/. 
Elsewhere it is a clear Ra’. 


As for their frequency of occurrence, the buruf 
istila or emphatics show a very low phonemic 
load in the language. A statistical study on Ara- 
bic phonemes, carried out by al-Xuli (1984:52- 
53) on 46,029 phonemes in a random sample, 
gave the results in Table 1. 


To conclude, tafxim is treated by early Arab 
and Muslim grammarians, phoneticians, and 
orthoepists (cf. Ben Cheneb 1934:601), both in 
terms of place and manner of articulation, and 
within a simplified binary framework. Their 
method for description is both informative, 
with a high degree of accuracy, and interesting 
to any modern linguist or phonetician alike. 
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(Emeritus Professor; King Saud University) 


Tajik 


Tajik Persian (zaban-e farsi-e tajiki; as trans- 
literated from Cyrillic, zaboni forsi-i tojiki) 
is the New Persian dialect of Central Asia, a 
descendant together with Persian of Iran (farsi) 
from the spoken Middle Persian of the Sasa- 
nian Empire at the time of the Arab Muslim 
conquest of 640-712 C.E. The Arabic alphabet 
and vocabulary were instrumental in the rise of 
this language, which, in the form of Classical 
Persian, furnished a common idiom for writers 
of Iran, India, and Central Asia over many cen- 
turies. This survey accordingly focuses on the 
differences of distribution and form of Arabic 
loanwords in Central Asian Persian in com- 
parison with other varieties, notably Standard 
> Persian of modern Iran. 

Until the early zoth century, there was little 
difference in the style and vocabulary of Persian 
as written in Iran, Central Asia, or India. After 
the Bolshevik revolution in Bukhara (1920) 
and the creation of the Tajik SSR, a liter- 
ary language called Tajik, based on vernacular 
Persian of Central Asia and written in a Latin 
alphabet (from 1928), then a Cyrillic alphabet 
(from 1939), was fostered as the language of 
the Soviet nationality of the Tajiks. (The term 
Tajik, derived from the Middle Persian Tazik 
‘Arab’, was an ethnonym distinguishing Persian 
speakers from Turks — specifically, in modern 
times, from Uzbeks.) As in the case of modern 
Turkish, the privileging of the vernacular and 
the break with the Arabic script provide for the 
first time a realistic indication of the status of 
Arabic loanwords in the language. Few statis- 
tics are available for Arabic loans in Tajik; the 
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proportions are essentially similar to those in 
Standard Persian. 

Arabic loanwords were originally assimilated 
into Persian of Central Asia in the same ways 
as into Persian of Iran. Over the centuries the 
two vowel systems diverged (see Table 1; > 
Persian), and a few consonants changed: /q/ 
and /g/ collapsed in Standard Persian but have 
remained distinct in Tajik. In some dialects 
(notably that of the Jews of Bukhara and 
Samarkand), the uvular pronunciation of ‘ayn 
and postpalatal ha’ is preserved. The mid back 
vowel /a/ of Tajik is rounded, and the contrast 
between long and short vowels has been neu- 
tralized in many dialects and in the standard 
orthography (contrast Standard Persian; see 
Perry 2004, § I.1-I.2). 


Table 1. Correspondence of Arabic and Tajik 
vowels 


long vowels short vowels diphthongs 
Arabic a 1 a ail u ay aw 
Tajik a i,e t,0 a i,e u,t ay av,aw 


Tajik has preserved the so-called majhul vowels 
of early New Persian, originally é and 6, dis- 
tinct from 7 and a, although both are written 
with waw; these appear in Table 1 as modern e 
and u (a central vowel between u and ii, shared 
with Uzbek). Both these vowels are found in 
Arabic loanwords as allophonic variants of 
/i/ and /u/ respectively, mainly before /h/ and 
Pl (< Arabic ‘: u:da ‘responsibility’ (Arabic 
‘ubda), ne’mat ‘affluence’ (Arabic ni‘ma); /d/ 
is also found in some Arabic loans of the pat- 
tern maful, instead of the more usual /u/: e.g. 
ma:ruf ‘familiar’, but ma:ruza ‘presentation, 
lecture’ (ma‘ruda), and /e/ occurs initially in 
some loans of the pattern ’if‘al, e.g. imdn 
‘belief? (imdn), but ejdd ‘creation, production’ 
(ijad). 

Some loanwords that are well established in 
(Standard) Persian have only Persian or Uzbek 
equivalents in everyday modern Tajik, e.g. gun 
dastan ‘to gather’ (Persian jam kardan < Arabic 
jam‘); pesvaz giriftan ‘to meet, welcome’ (Per- 
sian esteqbdl kardan); gusel kardan ‘to see off/ 
out’ (Persian mosdye’at kardan). This was per- 
haps the result of a lower level of literacy, and 
competition with Persian and Uzbek vocabu- 
lary in the spoken language. 
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The lexicalization of Arabic broken plurals 
as singulars (a vernacular feature) appears more 
commonly in Tajik than in Persian, e.g. a:zd- 
yi institut ‘a member of the institute’ (Arabic 
-ada@, pl. of ‘udw), yak mardatiba ‘once’ (a 
blend of singular and plural; cf. Arabic martaba 
‘degree’, pl. maratib, as borrowed in Persian). 
Variations on the Arabic(ate) feminine plural 
(-dt, -jat, -vat) are more frequent, denoting 
collectives: hayvanat ‘fauna, livestock’ (Arabic 
bayawdn), mevajat ‘fruit’, sabzavat ‘vegetables, 
greens’ (cf. Persian sabzijat; the last two are 
Arabicate plurals of Persian words). Other fem- 
inine plurals have developed a singular mean- 
ing: kdindt ‘cosmos’ (a mass noun, < Arabic 
k@inat ‘entity [pl.]’), taskilat ‘organization’ 
(< Arabic taskilat [pl.|) , baSarat ‘insect’ (< Ara- 
bic hasarat [pl.]) with regular plurals taskilat- 
ha and hasarat-ha). Like early everyday Arabic 
loans for which there is no ready Tajik sub- 
stitute (e.g. kitab ‘book’, hava ‘air, weather’), 
these later scholarly borrowings have survived 
the general Soviet condemnation of archaisms 
because they fill a useful niche. 

Arabic loans in the feminine ending, being 
differentially assimilated (Arabic loanwords in 
— Persian), are an index of comparative ver- 
nacularization of borrowings as between Tajik 
and (Standard) Persian. Tajik reflexes in -a 
(more numerous and more vernacular, usually 
shared with Uzbek), contrast with the more 
literary Persian reflexes in -at: e.g. jamda ‘com- 
munity; (madrasa) class, village, village soviet’ 
(Arabic jamd‘a); rioya kardan ‘to respect, main- 
tain’ (ri‘dya); bikdya ‘tale’; himdya ‘protec- 
tion, patronage’; tarbiya ‘training, schooling’; 
rivdya ‘narrative; fatwa’. The same forms some- 
times took different semantic paths: murdjiat 
‘recourse, appeal’ (Persian mordjeat kardan 
‘to return’; the doublet mordje’e is ‘reference, 
recourse’; < Arabic murdja‘a). Tajik doublets 
in -a (where Persian has only the -at reflex) 
include ibdra ‘idiom, term’ (in addition to 
ibdrat az ‘consisting of’, the widespread calque 
on Arabic ibdratun min); gaya ‘aim, goal’; and 
kifaya ‘enough’ (Perry 1984). 

From the 16th century, cultural contacts 
between Central Asia and Iran diminished, as 
did the quality of education in Bukhara. Mod- 
ern (pre-Soviet) neologisms, which often began 
as Arabicate coinages by the Turcophone intel- 
ligentsia of separate centers (Istanbul, Kazan, 
Baku), took different forms in Central Asia and 
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Iran: madaniyat ‘civilization’ (also in Afghani- 
stan; Persian tamaddon); ittifaq ‘(trade, profes- 
sional) union’ (Persian ettehdd); zidi ‘(liberal) 
intellectual’ (< Arabic diya ‘enlightenment’; in 
Persian rowsan-fekr, lit. ‘(of) bright thought’, a 
Persian-Arabic hybrid; see Lazard 1956:178- 
182; Perry 2004, § 5.23-5.24). 

Much Arabic vocabulary, as well as native 
Persian material, was displaced by Russian 
borrowings during the Soviet period. Since the 
late 1980s (and officially since independence in 
1992), Russian vocabulary is being replaced by 
recourse to Persian words and morphs (both 
Tajik and Persian of Iran), and Arabic script 
is again being taught. However, Arabic is no 
longer a living lexical fount for Central Asian 
languages. 
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Tajnis > Jinas 


Tajwid 


1. DEFINITION AND MATERIAL OF 
TAJWID 


Tajwid is the system of rules regulating the cor- 
rect and clear rendering of the Qur’an, preserv- 
ing the nature of a religious revelation whose 
meaning is expressed as much by its sound as 
by its content and expression. Muslims believe 
that tajwid is the codification of the sound of 
the revelation as it was revealed to the Prophet 
Muhammad and as he subsequently rehearsed 
it with the Angel Gabriel. Therefore, in Islam, 
there can be no history of the development of 
tajwid except in terms of its scholarly codifica- 
tion, and it is generally believed that the rules 
were codified and written down in the 8th 
century C.E. The Quranic verse “Recite the 
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Ouran with tartil” (Q. 7/4) is interpreted to 
mean ‘recite the Our’dn according to the rules 
of tajwid’. Correct recitation is therefore autho- 
rized by divine command and is the acknowl- 
edged duty of every Muslim. The rules not only 
govern the parameters of sound production 
(timbre and duration and articulation of syl- 
lables), but they also act to preserve the clarity 
of the meaning. 

It is tajwid that accounts for the characteris- 
tic and unique sound of the recited Our’an, a 
sound immediately recognizable in all its con- 
texts throughout the Islamic world: learning to 
recite the Ouran means learning to reproduce 
this sound. The correct recitation is transmit- 
ted orally; the student listens to the teacher’s 
recitation of a phrase or verse of the Qur’anic 
text. The student imitates the sounds produced 
by the teacher, who then corrects the student’s 
articulation. An increasing number of students 
also learn the correct recitation from cassette 
tapes and CDs; the same practice of listening, 
then imitating, applies. Learning the rules that 
produce the correct sound enables the student 
to predict the sound of a particular syllable. 

The oral transmission process is crucial to 
both native and nonnative speakers of Ara- 
bic as many of the rules for pronunciation 
are not part of the sound system of literary 
and spoken Arabics but rather are applied 
uniquely to the Quranic text. By themselves, 
written explanations and descriptions are not 
sufficient guides to reproducing the required 
sound. For example, ’ixfa’, a principle govern- 
ing pronunciation of syllable-final /n/ or /m/ 
before certain consonants, is variously defined 
as “the pronunciation of a letter between full 
pronunciation and assimilation, free of dou- 
bling and with nasality of the letter” (Muhaysin 
1970:809), “a state between full pronuncia- 
tion and full assimilation” (al-Qar? 1948:44), 
and “the sound between nasalized [n] and the 
ordinary sharp sound of [n]” (Tufayl 1974:85). 
Similarly, galgala, the sound of certain syllable- 
final consonants which must be pronounced 
with following epenthetic schwa is traditionally 
described as vibrating the place of articulation 
so that a strong tone is heard (Nasr 1930:62; 
al-Qar? 1948:28) or as “consonnes bruyantes” 
(Boubakeur 1968:396). It is clear, therefore, 
that the role of the many manuals setting out 
the rules of tajwid is to supplement the process 
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of oral transmission, functioning only as an aid 
to help the student identify and remember what 
he or she has heard and taking for granted the 
student’s access to the sound. 

The material of tajwid is largely phonetic, 
accounting for the unique sound. The rhythm 
of the recited text is governed by the rules of 
madd or syllabic duration. The rules for pause 
and beginning (al-wagf wa-l-ibtida’) differ in 
nature from the other rules of tajwid because 
they act to preserve the meaning rather than the 
sound; they mark the places in the text where 
it is appropriate or inappropriate for the reciter 
to interrupt the flow of meaning. Also included 
are prescriptions for pronunciation of the open- 
ing and closing formulae (the isti‘@da, basmala, 
and sadaqa), guidelines for the appropriate uses 
of the different gird’at or reading systems, and 
the appropriateness of the turuq, which are a 
matter of tempi and their associations with the 
reading systems (for a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the rules as they relate to the sound of 
recitation, see Nelson 2001:2-31). 


2. ARTICULATION OF CONSONANTS 
AND SYLLABLES 


Most manuals and teachers of tajwid begin 
with the physical points of articulation (maxdrij 
al-hurtif) of the consonants of the Arabic alpha- 
bet and their phonetic realization. The conso- 
nants of the alphabet are classified according to 
their position in the vocal tract, starting with 
the larynx (aqsd I-balq) and proceeding for- 
ward to the lips (Sifatdni). This aspect of tajwid 
spills over into non-Qur’anic arenas. Singers 
and speakers in the Arab world are admired for 
their clear and correct pronunciation of Arabic, 
and this is usually attributed to their mastery of 
(at least this aspect of) the rules of tajwid. The 
subject holds its religious authority, and aspir- 
ing singers and actors still learn their elocution 
from religious teachers. 

The classification of phonemes as to man- 
ner of articulation (sifat al-huruf) corresponds 
to standard phonemic classifications, such as 
qualities of timbre (nasal), voiced/unvoiced, 
and retracted/unretracted, as well as by the cat- 
egories of liquids, spirants, and dentals. How- 
ever, the classification of ‘strong’ or ‘weak’, 
important for the rules of assimilation, does 
not wholly correspond to non-Arabic phonetic 
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categories; for instance, when two consonants, 
sharing a point of articulation but differing in 
manner of articulation, are in sequence, the first 
assimilates to the second if it is ‘weaker’, as in 
[qalat ta if] becoming [qalat taif]. 


3. CONDITIONED ALLOPHONES 


The characteristic sound of Quranic recitation 
is largely determined by the principles govern- 
ing nasality (gunna), assimilation (> idgam, 
-ixf@, and *iqlab), retraction or pharyngealiza- 
tion (> tafxim), and syllabic duration (madd). 
In addition, some of the reading systems vari- 
ously dictate the principles of the softened glot- 
tal stop (al-hamza al-musabhala) within a word 
(e.g. [maminin] vs. [mu’minin]), the fronted 
and raised /a/ or > 7imadla (e.g. [banayha] vs. 
[banaha]), both of which are characteristic of 
the gira@a Wars; and the /s/ tending toward /Z/ 
or /s/. The barely audible, if not often inaudible, 
articulation of final vowels, called rawm or 
48mam, and the shift of accusative nunation 
from /an/ to /a/ are determined by pause posi- 
tion but are also variously applied according to 
the particular reading system. 

Nasality (gunna) regulates which phonemes 
and syllables are to be articulated through the 
nasal cavity. Although phoneticians would clas- 
sify certain phonemes/consonants as naturally 
nasal in timbre, such as geminate /m/ and /n/ 
(as in janna and lamma), the rules of tajwid 
emphasize this quality and extend it to other 
phonemes. The effect is an intensified and con- 
scious nasality which also affects the rhythm by 
prolonging the duration of the particular syl- 
lable (> nasalization). The phonemes affected 
by gunna are 


a. geminate /m/, /n/, /w/, /y/, by virtue of full 
assimilation 

b. /m/ and /n/, by virtue of partial assimilation 
(?ixf@ and ?iqlab) 


Assimilation is divided into full assimilation 
(idgam), partial assimilation with change 
(iglab), and partial assimilation without change 
Cixfa). 

Full assimilation governs the conjunction of 
syllable-final /n/ with the consonants /r/ and /I/ 
and /m/, /n/, /w/, /y/, the latter articulated with 
gunna. The syllable-final /n/ assimilates to the 
following consonant, yielding a geminate, as 
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in Q. 24/35: [ajaratim mubarakati(f) zaytana- 
til la Sargiyyatiw wa-la garbiyya] instead of 
[Sajaratin mubarakatin zaytunatil la Sarqiyyatin 
wa-la garbiyya]. 

Partial assimilation with change concerns syl- 
lable-final /n/ before /b/. The preceding vowel 
is nasalized, while the lips shape the /m/ sound 
but do not close until the /b/ is articulated, as in 
[mi(m) ba‘d] instead of [min ba‘d]. 

Partial assimilation (ixfa’) of /n/ takes place 
before consonants /t/, /t/, /j/, /d/, /d/, /z/, /s/, /S/, 
Is/, Id/, /t/, /d/, /f/, Ik/, and /q/ and syllable-final 
/m/ before /b/. The lips do not quite close for 
the /m/, and the tongue does not quite touch 
the alveolar ridge for the /n/, the vocal cavity 
holding the shape of the preceding vowel and 
the sound articulated through the nasal cav- 
ity. Conjunction may occur within a word or 
between two words, as in [k0(fA)ti(m) bihi], 
instead of [kuntum bihil]. 

The phenomenon of galqala affects syllable- 
final consonants /q/, /t/, /b/, /j/, and /d/ with 
following epenthetic schwa /a/. The effects of 
galqala on stress and rhythmic patterns con- 
tribute to the unique sound of the Quranic 
text. Compare the same line (Q. 96/19) with 
and without galgala: [la-qad xaldqna |-insana 
fi] with [la-qadgxalaqena l?i(fi)sana fi] and 
[w-asjud w-aqtarib] with [w-dasjudgw-agetari 
bg]. 

Tafxim is retraction/pharyngealization. In 
addition to the consonants that in most variet- 
ies of Arabic govern the backing of short and 
long vowel /a/ (/q/, /s/, /d/, /t/, and /d/, or the 
buruf al-istila@), Quranic Arabic (and some 
dialects) add /x/ and /g/. Quranic pronuncia- 
tion is therefore [xalidina] vs. [xalidina] and 
[gayr] vs. [gayr]. 

Tafxim also governs the pharyngealization of 
/I/ following /a/ and /u/, as in [w~allah] vs. [bi- 
lah], and of the pharyngealized vs. the trilled 
/r/, as in [rabb] vs. [karim]. 

Another feature in which Quranic pronun- 
ciation differs from other varieties of Arabic is 
that the phenomenon of tafxim is only imme- 
diately progressive, not regressive, e.g. [laqab] 
not [laqab], and [ard], not [ard], and does not 
extend to the whole word but affects only an 
immediately following /a/ or /a/, as in [xalaqa] 
vs. [xalaqa], and [siyam] not [siyam]. 

Since tafxim is restricted in context, the 
sound of Quranic recitation is characterized 
by more frequent alternation between the 
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pharyngeal and the nonpharyngeal sounds than 
is found in other varieties of Arabic, as in 
[sadaqa] vs. [sadaqa]. 


4. LENGTHENING (MADD) 


The rules of madd or duration codify the 
rhythms of the Quranic language. Together 
with gunna, which tends to prolong the given 
duration of the syllable, add accounts for the 
rhythm of a text that is distinct from Arabic 
prosody (with the exception of a few lines) 
and from the rhythmic system of Arabic music. 
Therefore, although recitation may share fea- 
tures with the melodic system of Arabic music, 
the rhythm of the Quranic text is considered 
to be divinely given and supports arguments 
for the uniqueness of the text vis-d-vis music 


and poetry. 
Arabic prosody classifies the syllable into 
short and long durations (_and _), one long 


being approximately equivalent to two short. 
The durations of syllables in Quranic recita- 
tion range from one to six beats (harakdt), 
and the rules of tajwid divide the syllables into 
categories of fixed and variable duration. The 
minimum duration of one beat is fixed and 
applied to the short, open syllable (Cv, as in 
[mubarakatin]), while the greatest fixed dura- 
tion of six beats (but often longer) applies to 
the long vowel with following geminate conso- 
nant (e.g. [dallin] and [Lam Mim]). The pausal 
duration is the final syllable before a breath or 
the pause taken at the end of a verse (charac- 
teristically CvC or CvC), and the reciter may 
choose the shorter or longer duration (from 
two to six beats). 

While the rules governing duration are 
detailed and comprehensive, covering every 
type of syllable in every conceivable context, 
at the same time variation is built into the sys- 
tem: some options are regulated by the reading 
systems (e.g., >v or badal takes two beats in all 
of the reading systems except that of Wars, 
where it may extend to four or six beats), 
and otherwise the reciter is free to choose his 
durations and obligated only to be consistent 
within a single recitation. For example, if the 
reciter begins reciting with a pausal duration 
of six beats, he may not shorten it within the 
same recitation. Finally, although the underly- 
ing pulse is set by the shortest duration, the 2:1 
ratio of the long and short syllables is tempered 
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by gunna. Compare the previous examples: 
[Sajaratim mubarakati(fi) zaytunatil la Sarqiyya 
tiw_wa-la garbiyya] vs. [Sajaratin mybarakatin 
zaytunatil la Sarqiyyatin wa-la garbiyya] and 
[kii(fi)tii(m) bihi] vs. [kuntum bihi]. 

The choice of durations is further influ- 
enced by the tempo and style of the recitation: 
whereas the aim of most Muslims is simply to 
recite correctly, the skilled professional reciter 
manipulates the rules for maximum aesthetic 
effect, the intent of the ideal recitation being to 
engage fully the emotional participation of the 
listeners. The public and melodic style of reci- 
tation is therefore characterized by the longer 
durations as they present greater opportunity 
for melodic development. 

The durational options within a particular 
reading system, as well as the phonetic charac- 
teristics that differentiate the reading systems, 
allow for significant variation in the overall 
sound of recitation. At the same time, the 
sound of Quranic recitation is unique: the rules 
of tajwid both encode and make perceptible the 
singular nature of the text and the significance 
of its sound in the Muslim community. 
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Kristina NELSON (Cairo) 


Ta‘liq 


The term ta‘liq (or > 7ilga@) ‘hanging’, i.e. 
‘abrogation, interruption, cancellation’, indi- 
cates the interruption of grammatical effect 
when a word is not used in a governable 
position although it is a governable word, as 
shown by the fact that it exhibits the normal 
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case or mood distinction (Owens 1988:50-51). 
Cancellation of government is mostly connected 
with judgment verbs (af ‘al al-qalb) such as 
hasiba ‘to consider, to reckon’; xdla ‘to believe, 
to imagine’, dard and “alima ‘to know’; ra’a ‘to 
see, to consider’, danna ‘to think, to believe’; 
‘adda ‘to consider; to regard’; za‘ama ‘to assert, 
to claim’; wajada and ’alfa ‘to find’; etc. 

Ta‘liq occurs in parenthesis rather than in 
initial position (Kinberg 1996:753), in a verbal 
expression in a sentence with the purpose of 
creating an obstacle. After ta‘liq, the sentence 
is in the syntactic position of nasb, blocking 
a direct object, for example: hasibtu la-‘abdul- 
lahi qadimun ‘I considered that, necessarily, 
‘Abdallah would come’. Here, hasibtu is the 
predicate of the agent of the verbal clause. 
The particle Ja- puts the following word in 
the position of the topic, thereby causing the 
action of the governing word hasibtu to be 
blocked. Oddimun is the second object of the 
judgment verb hasibtu and the predicate of the 
word ‘abdullah. The nominal clause ‘abdullah 
gqadimun consists of the topic (mubtada’) 
‘abdullab and the predicate qddimun. It 
occupies the position of the object (nasb) and 
as such is dependent on the verb basiba, but 
the government of this verb is blocked. It is 
significant that this government may become 
unblocked in a conjunctional apposition, for 
example: danantu la-zaydun muntaliqun wa- 
‘amran ‘I thought that Zayd was leaving, and 
‘Amr [as well]’ (Girgas 1873:117). 

All verbs of judgment are characterized by 
ta‘liq, except for the verbs hab ‘suppose that, 
assuming that’ and ta‘allam ‘know!’, because 
they are considered to be _ nonderivatives 
inasmuch as they are used only in this form 
(Junaydi 1981:320). 

The cancellation of the government of a 
judgment verb takes place under the following 
conditions: 


i. When a verb is located between two nouns 
(objects), for example: zaydun bhasibtu 
‘aqilun ‘Zayd, I believed, is clever’ (Girgas 
1873:117; Grande 1963:442); 

ii. When a verb is located after two nouns, for 
example: zaydun jahilun danantu “Zayd is 
a fool, I thought’; at-tariqu qasirun ’adunnu 
‘the road is short, I think’ (Girgas 1873:117; 
Grande 1963:442); 
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iii. When a verb is followed by a negation 
particle such as md, ’in, la, for example: 
danantu ma ‘abdullah qadimun ‘I thought 
that ‘Abdullah would not come’; hasibtu 
ma ra’yu-ka nafi'un ‘I considered that your 
opinion was not useful’; ‘alimtu ?in al- 
haydtu d@imatun ‘I have learned (found 
out) that life is not eternal’; xaltu la 
sahibu swin mabbubun ‘1 believed that 
the malicious man was disliked’; hasibtu la 
L-faqru d@imun wa-la |-gin@ ‘I considered 
that neither poverty nor riches are eternal’ 
(Girgas 1873:117; Grande 1963:442; 
Junaydi 1981:320); 

iv. When a verb is followed by a proper 
name with the confirmative particle la- 
‘necessarily’, ‘obligatory’, which causes the 
following word to be in the position of topic, 
for example: danantu la-zaydun jabilun ‘I 
believed that Zayd was really ignorant’; 
‘alimtu la |-gitaru qadimun ‘I have found 
out that the train will certainly arrive’; 
‘alimtu ’anna baqa@iba-ka la-mabmiulatun fit 
[-qitari ‘I have found out that your suitcases 
will really go by train’ (Grande 1963:442; 
Junaydi 1981:320); 

v. When a verb is followed by the particle 
of oath la- (lam al-qasam), for example: 
ara t-taqsiru fi |-‘amali huwa ’isd@’atun la- 
l-watanu ‘I regard remission in work as 
evil, I swear by the fatherland’ (Junaydi 
1981:320); 

vi. When a verb is followed by a question: 

(a) with a particle, for example:...wa- 
in ?adri: °a-qaribun ’am baidun ma 
tu‘adtina (Q. 21/109) ‘...even though I 
know not, whether near or far is that you 
are promised’ (Arberry 1996:II, 26); 

(b) with a noun, for example:...li-na‘lama 
fayyu -l-hizbayni ?absa li-ma labitu 
?amadan? (Q. 18/12) ‘...that We might 
know, which of the two parties would 
better calculate the while they had 
tarried’ (Arberry 1996:I, 317);...la- 
ta‘allamunna:’ayyu-nd ’asaddu ‘adaban? 
(Q. 20/71) ‘...you shall know of a 
certainty which of us is more terrible in 
chastisement’ (Arberry 1996:I, 343). 


An interrogative noun can be construed with 
a judgment verb interrupting government, if it 
functions as: 
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i. Topic of a nominal clause, as in the above- 
mentioned Qur’anic passages; 

ii. Predicate of the topic of a nominal clause, 
for example: ‘alimtu mata r-rabilu? ‘I have 
found out when the departure [is going 
to be]?’. Here, the adverb of time mata 
‘when?’ acts as an interrogative noun. It 
functions as a word that makes the topic 
of the nominal clause (rabilu) to be used in 
raf; 

iii. The second component of ’iddfa of a topic, 
for example: ‘alimtu. mawgqifu ?ayyihim 
’aqwa ‘I have found out the position of 
whoever of them is stronger’. 


The interruption of government is carried out 
by means of words that are principal (basic) in 
a clause, such as the interrogative pronoun kam 
‘how much?’ as a predicate (kam al-xabariyya), 
for example: daraytu kam Sajaratin garasta-ha 
‘T have found out how many trees you have 
planted’, or particles like ’inna (except for 
’anna, as it cannot be principal), for example: 
‘alimtu ?inna-ka la-munsifun ‘I found out, you 
really are a fair man’. After the verb dard, the 
particle Ja‘alla acts as an instrument canceling 
its government, for example: ’adri la‘allaka 
tadri ma qimatu s-sibhati ‘1 know that you 
probably know what is the value of health’. 

The elimination of government occurs at 
the expense of conditional particles (in jazm 
and without jazm), for example: la ’a ‘lamu 
*in kana t-taqsu mul@iman li-l-‘amali ‘I do not 
know whether the weather will be suitable for 
the work’; ’adunnu law tafahama I-hakimu 
wa-l-mahkumu la-haqqaga |-fawza li-l-watani 
‘T think, if the judge and the defendant had 
understood each other, they would have ensured 
a victory for the fatherland’. 

In addition to judgment verbs, other transitive 
verbs with a question can sometimes eliminate 
government of an object, for example ... fa-l- 
yandur ?ayyu-ha ?azkd ta‘aman (Q. 18/19) *... 
let him look for which of them has the purest 
food’ (Arberry 1996:I, 318). 
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VALERIY RYBALKIN 
(National Academy of Sciences of Ukraine) 


Taltala 


The ancient Arabic grammarians made a 
distinction between two types of Arabic 
according to the nature of the vowel of the 
imperfect preformative: some Arab tribes used 
ya-, while others used yi-. The name which 
designates the usage of yi- is taltala. According 
to Rabin (1951:60), who carefully collected 
all available data mentioned by the Arabic 
grammarians, a group of tribes who lived in 
a large area from Egypt to Iraq, the Quda‘a, 
had the full taltala. Some other tribes had a 
partial taltala only, i.e., they used yi-, ti-, ’-, 
ni- for the different persons of imperfect and 
imperative, but for the 3rd person masculine 
singular, they had ya-: Qays, Tamim, Asad 
Rabi‘a, and ‘admmat al-‘Arab without further 
definition (the situation is not clear as far as 
Tayy? are concerned). On the other hand, all 
tribes who lived in al-Hijaz, the "Azd Sarat, a 
part of the Hawazin, and a part of the Hudayl, 
in addition to the tribes from Yemen, had the 
imperfect preformative in ya- (Rabin 1951:61, 
158; the sources are Sibawayhi, Ibn Hisam, 
al’ Astarabadi). 

Sibawayhi (Kitab Il, 256-257) contrasts two 
basic forms in the taltala dialects: an intransitive 
fa‘ila/yif‘alu in contrast with a transitive fa‘ala/ 
yaf‘alu, yaf‘ulu. He considers the non-taltala 
dialects of al-Hijaz as having the regular form 
fa‘ila/yaf‘alu, arguing that fa‘ula/yaf‘ulu is pan- 
Arabic and not yuf‘ulu. Al-Baydawi mentions 
a form ‘abada/yi‘budu in the Tamim tribe 
(Grand’Henry 1990:40-46). 
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Barth’s (1894) principle points to the fact 
that intransitive fa‘ila/yif‘alu and _ transitive 
fa‘ala/yaf‘ulu are forms which should be 
considered to date back to the Proto-Semitic 
language. It seems that two basic processes of 
extension through analogy should be taken 
into consideration: on the one hand, the Proto- 
Semitic and Arabic taltala pattern finally 
became widespread throughout the modern 
Arabic dialect area. On the other hand, the non- 
taltala Hijazi and Yemeni pattern seems to have 
been carried over a long distance, since there 
is nothing but ya- as imperfect preformative 
in al-Andalus old dialects (Valencia, Granada; 
Grand’Henry 1990:45-46). 
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JACQUES GRAND’HENRY 
(Catholic University of Leuven) 


Tamakkun 


The lexical meaning of the verb tamakkana is 
‘to be powerful, to be able to do something’. In 
grammatical terminology, tamakkun is used for 
a general grammatical and semantic category 
indicating the ability of words to be inflected 
and to perform various grammatical functions 
(for a survey of previous reconstructions of this 
term’s function, see Danecki 1993; Talmon 
2003:287, n. 2). A part of speech possessing 
tamakkun is called mutamakkin; it should have 
regular inflection and regular form. That which 
is irregular is classified as gayr mutamakkin. The 
more functions a word can potentially perform, 
the more mutamakkin it is. For instance, a 
fully inflected mutamakkin noun may poten- 
tially have all inflectional suffixes - it can be 
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declined, but it can also become determined or 
indetermined, or it can change from singular 
to plural. An uninflected noun is not capable 
of taking these suffixes, hence, it is gayr 
mutamakkin. Thus, the mutamakkin is the 
unmarked element of the opposition, while 
gayr mutamakkin is the marked one (cf. Owens 
1988:202-203). 

The category of tamakkun stands in direct 
relationship to the idea of xiffa/tiqal ‘lightness/ 
heaviness’. A word that is mutamakkin is at 
the same time xafif ‘light’, not (yet) burdened 
with grammatical markers and functions but 
potentially ready to perform these functions. It 
is Open to receive certain forms, such as case 
endings, provided they have formal markers. 
If the case endings are not formally marked 
on the surface level, the words remain gayr 
mutamakkin. Yet, at the same time, they are 
now tagil, because they perform more than 
one syntactic function: the case endings have 
merged, as for instance in the word dikra 
‘remembrance’ (the underlying forms of the 
ending -d are the case endings: -u, -i, and -a), 
hence, it is tagil (for the meaning of xiffa/tigal 
in Arabic phonetics, see Bohas 1981, 1984). 

The category of tamakkun was used and 
discussed by Sibawayhi in his Kitab, where 
it occurs frequently (according to Troupeau 
1976:196, both tamakkun and mutamakkin 
occur 35 times, and gayr mutamakkin another 
21 times). It may have been current in earlier 
grammatical theory, although Talmon (2003: 
287) states that he was unable to trace its 
origins in pre-Sibawayhian grammatical doc- 
trine. Al-Xalil applied this category solely to 
inflection (tasrif; Talmon 1997:164-165). In 
Kufan grammar, the term does not seem to have 
been current. In al-Farra”s Ma‘ani (I, 165.12), 
it is used only once, in a different context 
(Kinberg 1996:778): al-Farra’ states that the 
difference between md laka ’an taquma ‘you're 
not allowed to get up’ and md laka I-qiyamu 
resides in the fact that giydm is a full noun (ism 
sabib) whereas the complementizer ’an is ‘a 
particle that has no standing in the nominals’ 
(barf laysa bi-mutamakkin ft l’asma’). 

Sibawayhi uses tamakkun as a general cate- 
gory applied to all parts of speech — nouns, verbs, 
and the burif (prepositions, particles, conjunc- 
tions) — as well as to phonemes, and even to 
the semantic idea of nearness and remoteness 
(Mosel 1975:75-80). The word qurb ‘vicinity’ 
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is classified by him as mutamakkin, while bu‘d 
‘remoteness’ is classified as gayr mutamakkin, 
since it cannot be used in phrases of the type 
qurbaka ‘near you’ (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 284. 
13-14). Parts of speech are categorized accord- 
ing to the degree of tamakkun. Nouns are 
more mutamakkin than verbs, while buriuf are 
classified as non-mutamakkin. Within nouns, 
tamakkun is gradual: fully inflected nouns 
are mutamakkin, while others are either less 
mutamakkin or gayr mutamakkin. 

Grammatical categories such as case, state 
(determination/indetermination), number, and 
gender are described by tamakkun. An indeter- 
mined word is more mutamakkin than a deter- 
mined one, since it is liable to come determined. 
The same applies to number and gender: sin- 
gular can become plural, hence, it is more 
mutamakkin; similarly, masculine can become 
feminine (as is the case with adjectives). Fully 
inflected nouns and verbs are mutamakkin, while 
defective verbs like laysa are gayr mutamakkin. 

Sibawayhi also applies the category of 
tamakkun to phonetic processes. The eliding 
hamza (hamzat al-wasl) has greater potential 
power to change (is more mutamakkin) than the 
dividing hamza (hamzat al-qat‘). Likewise, the 
semivowel y is more mutamakkin than w since 
w is liable to change into y, as in *ma‘duww 
becoming ma‘diyy (Kitab II, 260.7-10). 

Since the category was applied predominantly 
to nominal inflection, the later grammatical 
tradition limited the term tamakkun to nominal 
inflection. This explains why in modern gram- 
mars it is generally understood as the ‘inflect- 
ability’ of nominal parts of speech. Along with 
tamakkun, the term ’amkaniyya is also used in 
modern grammars (as, for instance, by Hasan 
1974:1, 33). 

The category of inflectional tamakkun was 
introduced by later grammarians, who dis- 
tinguished degrees of tamakkun: mutamakkin 
?amkan, mutamakkin gayr amkan, and gayr 
mutamakkin (Hasan 1974:I, 37). To the first 
category, mutamakkin *amkan, belong fully 
inflected nominal parts of speech, and to the 
second category, mutamakkin gayr ?’amkan, 
partially inflected nominals such as diptota (> 
diptosis), also called gayr munsarif, which have 
lesser tamakkun and are just mutamakkina. 
The third group, gayr mutamakkina, contains 
the so-called mabniya words, such as the proper 
name Xdlawayhi, or exclamations, such as sah 
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‘hush!’ or ‘thi ‘come on!’. Thus, in modern 
grammatical thought, the category of tamakkun 
becomes synonymous with the categories of > 
ivab and > bina. A word that is mu‘rab 
munsarif or, in later terminology, masruf is 
mutamakkin ’amkan; a word that is mu‘rab 
gayr munsarif is mutamakkin, and a mabni 
word is gayr (this is stated explicity by Hasan 
1974:I, 41, 75). A parallel new terminology was 
introduced, and partially declined or undeclined 
words are called mamnu‘ min as-sarf ‘exempt 
from declension’ (> sarf). 

The relationship between the terminologies of 
weight (lightness/heaviness), power (tamakkun), 
and self-determination (tasarruf) is highly 
significant. In folk taxonomies in the Arab 
world, the adjectives xafif and taqil are applied 
to the difference between men and women: 
women are regarded as light, which is why they 
have no power but are able to move around. 
Men, on the other hand, are seen as heavy, 
which explains why they are powerful and 
move slowly and in a dignified fashion (Jansen 
1987:183). The same dichotomy applies to 
words in the view of the Arabic grammarians: 
nouns are light, cannot govern (> ‘amal), and 
are liable to change. Verbs, on the other hand, 
are heavy, entitled to government, and not 
liable to change. 
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Janusz Danecxi (University of Warsaw) 


Tamil 


At first glance, Tamil, a Dravidian language 
spoken by more than seventy million people 
in India, Sri Lanka, Malaysia, and Singapore, 
appears to be largely devoid of loanwords 
from Arabic, especially if compared to other 
South Asian languages. Even with reference to 
Muslim religious practice, Tamil words often 
replace Arabic ones, such as Tamil tolukai 
instead of Arabic saldt. Nevertheless, Arabic 
words are used by Tamil-speaking Muslims 
in both everyday conversation and Islamic lit- 
erary texts dating back to the 16th century, 
and even among non-Muslims, Arabic terms 
can be found in administrative and nautical 
vocabulary. 

Tamil came into contact with Arabic through 
two different routes roughly corresponding to 
the routes by which Islam was transmitted to 
South India, although the spread of Arabic 
vocabulary at times occurred independently of 
processes of Islamization. One route involved 
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the Arab and Persian merchants who frequented 
the port cities of Southeast India and Ceylon 
since at least the beginning of the 2nd millen- 
nium C.E., thereby giving rise to many Muslim 
communities along the coasts of these regions. 
Arabic was transmitted to Tamil-speaking areas 
through a second route, the Persianate culture 
of states in central and northern India, which 
repeatedly conquered the region from the 14th 
century onward (cf. generally Fanselow 1989; 
Nainar 1942). 

Little research has been undertaken on the 
topic. Most contributions are descriptive, with 
little phonetical, morphological, or semantic 
analysis (Nainar 1941; Mukamatu 1996:125- 
154; Uwise 1976:355-405, 1983; Vaidyana- 
than 1958; cf. also Bausani 1971). The focus 
of most studies is on Arabic loanwords in 
Islamic Tamil literature, with examples from 
non-Islamic literature and contemporary spo- 
ken Tamil mentioned only occasionally. Studies 
of contemporary spoken Muslim dialects are 
confined to a few, generally not easily acces- 
sible, dissertations (cf. nos. 2 and 1349 in 
Agesthialingom and Sakthivel 1973). Examples 
from the Muslim dialect of the Kanniyakumari 
district given below are therefore taken from a 
well-known novel (Toppil Muhammatu 2004). 


I. SCRIPT AND PHONOLOGICAL 
ASSIMILATION 


Given the dearth of research on Arabic loan- 
words in spoken varieties of Tamil, most of our 
information regarding the assimilation of Ara- 
bic sounds to Tamil phonology has to depend 
on written sources. These employ both the 
Tamil and a modified version of the Arabic 
script which shows similarities to versions in 
use in Southeast Asia (cf. Shwayb 1993:95-99; 
Tschacher 2001:6-18; Vinson 1895). Obvi- 
ously, while the use of the Arabic script often 
facilitates reading, it usually obscures sound 
changes. Yet, use of the Tamil script does not 
necessarily facilitate the identification of such 
changes, either. The distinction between voice- 
less and voiced consonants and between plosives 
and fricatives is not phonemic in Tamil nor are 
there separate letters to write these phones 
(cf. Andronov 2003:27-31). For example, the 
phoneme /c/ is pronounced [c], [3], [s], or [c¢] 
in different contexts, but it is written with just 
one letter, transliterated as c. This often makes 
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it difficult to glean the actual pronunciation of 
Arabic words from the orthographic represen- 
tation. Furthermore, there is substantial ortho- 
graphic variation. While earlier spellings often 
used epenthetic letters to indicate actual pro- 
nunciation, there has been a tendency to drop 
such letters in recent times and to come closer 
to a transliteration of Arabic words with the 
help of so-called grantha letters originally used 
solely to write Sanskrit (cf. Das’s [1981:346] 
distinction of ‘scientific’ and ‘vulgar’ systems of 
transliterating Arabic in Tamil). 

There is no space to discuss all phonologi- 
cal assimilations and orthographic conventions 
here; for a short overview of the latter, see Das 
(r98r). It will suffice to indicate some of the 
more common and interesting ones. Vowels 
remain largely unchanged; final -i/-# are usually 
shortened. Initial wa-, ya- commonly change to 
o-, e-, e.g. oli ‘saint; guardian’ (< wali), ekuti 
‘Jew’ (< yahbridi). / tends to disappear in syl- 
lable-final position but lengthens a preceding 
vowel, e.g. mumin ‘believer’ (< mu’min). //, 1, 
and /h/ tend to become /y/ in intervocalic posi- 
tion preceding i/i, e.g. kadyip ‘hidden’ (< ga’ib), 
cayitu ‘fortunate’ (a personal name, < sa‘id), 
cayapu ‘companion’ (also an honorific title; 
< sabib). In words which are in common spo- 
ken use, more radical changes occur, e.g. motin 
‘muezzin’ (< mw’addin) or the personal name 
Meytin (< Muhyi d-Din). Intervocalic voiceless 
stops and fricatives are occasionally voiced, e.g. 
gir ‘last’ (< dxir; cf. Vinson 1895:154, 159). 

Most interesting are the reflexes of Arabic 
/d/ and /d/, as these often allow one to distin- 
guish loans borrowed through Indian Ocean 
networks from those borrowed from northern 
India. The most widespread reflex of both 
phonemes, common in earlier Islamic Tamil 
literature but also widespread in spoken Tamil 
among Muslims in both India and Sri Lanka, 
is a lateral, either dental /I/ or retroflex /I/, e.g. 
parululparulu ‘duty’ (< fard). A lateral reflex 
of /d/ is found also in several Southeast Asian 
and West African languages (> ddd), and in 
the Tamil context obviously reflects borrowing 
through Indian Ocean networks. More surpris- 
ing is that /d/ and /d/ have identical reflexes, 
as most languages exhibiting a lateral reflex of 
/d/ treat the two phonemes differently. Yet, it 
is possible that there were originally different 
reflexes of /d/ and /d/, one represented by /I/ or 
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// and one by the retroflex approximant /I/ [4]. 
From the 13th century onward, the phoneme /I/ 
disappeared from spoken Tamil, merging most 
commonly with /I/, /I/, or /y/ (cf. Andronov 
2003:39, 86), thus obscuring the distinction 
between the reflexes of /d/ and /d/. Occasional 
use of /I/ for both /d/ and /d/, e.g. in the divine 
name Kapilu ‘Guardian’ (< (al-)bafid), and in 
the Kanniyakumari dialect word hdlir ‘pres- 
ence’ (< bddir), may corroborate this scenario. 
Whatever the case, it is probable that Tamil is 
the source of those Arabic loanwords in Malay 
that exhibit /I/ for /d/ (> Indonesian/Malay). 
In contrast to these lateral reflexes, words 
borrowed through Persian or Urdu tend to be 
written with the grantha letter j, e.g. kaji ‘judge’ 
(< qadi). This reflex is especially common in 
administrative terms, most of which derive 
from Indo-Persian vocabulary. In rare cases, 
one also encounters /t/ for /d/, obviously influ- 
enced by contemporary Arabic pronunciation. 


2. MORPHOLOGICAL ASSIMILATION 


The vast majority of Arabic loanwords in Tamil 
are nouns. Rather than borrowing verbs, nouns 
are combined with a Tamil verb to produce a 
new verb phrase, e.g. in Kanniyakumari dialect 
halir a- ‘to become present, appear’. Words are 
usually borrowed in the pausal form without 
article. The common word-final -u (rarely -i) is 
not a reflex of Arabic case endings but rather a 
paragogic vowel added to avoid phonotactically 
restricted final consonants, e.g. napucu “desire, 
lust; soul’ (< nafs ‘self, soul’), oki ‘revelation’ 
(< waby). This phenomenon shows great simi- 
larities with comparable forms in Malay and 
other Southeast Asian languages (cf. Versteegh 
2003; > Acehnese; > Indonesian/Malay). That 
there is no obvious explanation for this phe- 
nomenon in Southeast Asian languages, while 
it is clearly phonotactically motivated in Tamil, 
makes it likely that Tamil was the source of the 
respective Arabic loanwords in Malay, as was 
already suggested by Bausani (1971:475, 477, 
n. 11) with regard to the same phenomenon 
in Persian loans. Tamil has both -d and -attu 
as reflexes of the Arabic feminine ending -a(t). 
Which of the two reflexes is used seems to be 
tied to the particular loanword, e.g. kalima 
‘the profession of faith’ (< kalima ‘word’) vs. 
curattu ‘chapter of the Ouran’ (< stra). There 
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are few semantic doublets of the kind seen in 
Persian, and those that exist seem to have been 
borrowed from either > Persian or > Urdu. 

While Arabic plurals, personal suffixes, or 
whole phrases are occasionally encountered, 
these borrowings are either of a scholarly 
nature or lexicalized, with the plurals often 
being treated as singulars to which the Tamil 
plural suffix -(k)ka] is added, e.g. ulamakkal 
‘religious scholars’ (< ‘ulamda’). Tamil suffixes 
are freely added to Arabic loanwords, e.g. 
cuman ‘one who causes misfortune, the Devil’ 
(< Sum ‘misfortune’ + 3rd pers. masc. sg. suffix 
-an), akatdy ‘as one’ (< ahad ‘one’ + suffixed 
verbal participle -dy ‘having become’), Kan- 
niyakumari dialect kapiricci ‘infidel woman’ 
(< kafir ‘infidel’ + colloquial 3rd pers. fem. 
sg. suffix -(i)cci). Borrowed nouns in common 
use which end in -m change this to -ttu in the 
oblique case just like native nouns, e.g. iculam 
‘Islam’ > iculattu ‘Islam’s’. 


3. SEMANTIC DOMAINS 


Most Arabic loanwords in Tamil belong to just 
a few semantic domains. Probably the single 
most important one is the domain of Islamic 
practice and thought, as many of the examples 
given above attest to. There is also a common 
tendency for Arabic loanwords to be more 
religiously circumscribed in meaning in Tamil 
than they are in Arabic, e.g. kitab ‘book’ > kit- 
tapu ‘Islamic religious book; book using Arabic 
characters’ (cf. Thurston 1909:IV, 205). Even 
though many common institutions and prac- 
tices of Islam are referred to by Tamil terms in 
everyday speech by Muslims and non-Muslims 
alike, often Arabic loans exist side by side 
with these Tamil words, e.g. Tamil pallivdcal 
‘mosque’ and its Arabic-derived equivalent 
macuti (< masjid). 

Another important semantic domain in which 
Arabic loanwords are not uncommon is admin- 
istration and bureaucracy. The largest number 
of Arabic loans in common use by non-Muslim 
Tamils may belong to this category. Most of 
this vocabulary is borrowed either directly from 
Indo-Persian or through Urdu or English, and 
thus shows reflexes of Persian or Urdu pronun- 
ciation, e.g. jilld ‘district’ (< dil‘a ‘side’). While 
terms for specific administrative divisions, such 
as talu(k)kda ‘subdistrict’ (< ta‘alluqa ‘connec- 
tion’), are generally known only in those coun- 
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tries where the term is used in administration, 
other loans in this domain are more wide- 
spread, e.g. okkil, vakkil ‘advocate’ (< wakil); 
pakki ‘rest, remainder’ (< (al-)bdqi). 

A third domain is constituted by what Bau- 
sani (1971:477, n. 2) has called the “sailors’ 
international vocabulary of the Indian Ocean 
coasts”, which includes loans from Persian and 
Malay in addition to Arabic. Among the Ara- 
bic loans are mdalimi, mdlumi ‘captain, sailor’ 
(< mu‘allim ‘teacher, master’) and campokku 
‘boat’ (< sunbuq). Interestingly, many of these 
terms show signs of being borrowed through 
Persian, e.g. cukkdn ‘rudder, helm’ (< sukkdn), 
cukkankiri ‘helmsman’ (< Persian sukkdn-gir). 

Not all Arabic loanwords in Tamil fit into 
such neat semantic categories. Especially in 
literary texts, words often seem to be bor- 
rowed ad hoc. Colloquial Tamil, especially 
as spoken by Muslims, contains many Arabic 
loanwords beyond the confines of religious, 
administrative, and nautical vocabulary, such 
as capar ‘journey’ (< safar) or mauttu ‘death’ 
(< mawt). This also includes kinship termi- 
nology, such as the Shafi Muslim kinship 
term ummd ‘mother’, a curious mixture of the 
respective Arabic and Tamil equivalents ’umm 
and amma. Like many other aspects of Arabic 
loans in Tamil, the semantic domains covered 
by Arabic vocabulary require further research 
(for Arabic loanwords in other Dravidian lan- 
guages, > Malayalam; > Telugu). 
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TORSTEN TSCHACHER 
(University of Heidelberg) 


Tamyiz 


The term tamyiz is used by the Arab grammar- 
ians to refer to one of the functions of the accu- 
sative. Generally translated as ‘specification’ 
or ‘specifier’, tamyiz, especially in the earlier 
sources, has the synonyms mumayyiz, mufassir, 
tafsir, mubayyin, and tabyin (see, however, Ibn 
Suqayr, Muhalla 15-16, where tafsir is reserved 
for the accusative after numbers; cf. Mubarrad, 
Muqtadab Il, 144, 164, 173, Ill, 32, 91, 259, 
where tabyin and tamyiz are distinguished, but 
not uniformly). 

Although Sibawayhi (d. 180/796) discusses 
tamyiz in various places of his Kitab (I, 204- 
211, Il, 117-119, 156-182), he does not use 
any particular term to refer to its function. 


TAMYIZ 


He does, however, use verbs such as yuisaf, 
ixtasasta, lam tubhim, bayyanta, yubayyin, 
yufassir (II, 121, 174, 176) and the noun fafsir, 
but not as a technical term (II, 175-178), to 
describe that function. Tafsir becomes more of 
a technical term with Farra’ (d. 207/822) and 
’Axfas (d. 215/830; see Farra’, Ma‘ani I, 226, II, 
138, 166; and ’Axfas, Ma‘ani Il, 395, 460). As 
a technical term, tamyiz is first encountered in 
Mubarrad’s (d. 285/898) Muqtadab (see above; 
cf. Carter 1981:383; Owens 1990:127, 134), 
and has since gained supremacy over the other 
terms, which were, however, still recognized by 
the later authors as possible alternatives (e.g. 
Ibn ‘Aqil, Sarb 295; Suyati, Ham‘ I, 250). As 
far as the types of tamyiz and the issues related 
to their syntax and regimen are concerned, they 
are almost exhausted by Sibawayhi, albeit in 
disparate parts of the Kitab. The later authors 
did not have much to add to the basic elements 
surveyed by Sibawayhi, and their contribu- 
tion concentrated mainly on expanding the 
corpus of examples or Sawahid, elaborating on 
questions related to regimen and syntax, and 
organizing the material in one coherent chapter 
usually placed next to the chapter on > bal in 
the section dealing with nouns in the accusative 
which are considered to be ‘redundant ele- 
ments’ (fadaldt). 

As a distinct category, tamyiz had to be 
distinguished from both > sifa and > bal. 
Sibawayhi uses wasafa and its derivatives to 
describe a general class which comprises sifa, 
bal, and tamyiz, the latter only implicitly, but 
he also uses the term sifa more specifically 
to denote qualifiers (Owens 1990:65-66; Ver- 
steegh 1993:4-6). To differentiate between the 
functions of tamyiz and sifa, Sibawayhi cites 
the construction hada raqudun xallan ‘this is a 
vessel of vinegar’, where xallan is tamyiz, to cite 
later terminology, and says that to use xallun as 
a sifa in this sentence would be gabih ‘ugly’, 
hence the accusative. The later grammarians 
mention several distinctive features of tamyiz 
and hal. Thus, whereas the former dispels 
the ambiguity of a dat ‘entity, being, whether 
animate or otherwise’, the latter dispels the 
ambiguity of the exterior aspect (haya) of a 
dat (Astarabadi, Sarb 1, 215-216). Further- 
more, tamyiz, unlike bal, may not be used as 
corroborative (mw’akkid), may occur only once 
in a sentence, and may only be a noun, i.e. not 
a sentence or prepositional phrase (Usmini, 
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Sarh I, 226-267; Suyati, Ham‘ I, 252-253). 
Semantically, tamyiz ordinarily implies min, 
and so the above example may be modified 
to become hada raqiudun min xallin with no 
apparent change of meaning. Morphologically, 
it is invariably an indefinite singular noun. 

At the syntactic level, the grammarians dis- 
tinguish between two types of tamyiz. The first 
is called tamyiz an-nisba or tamyiz al-jumla 
‘specification of relationship’ and explains 
the connection between a verb and its subject 
or object, as in tasabbaba zaydun ‘araqan 
‘Zayd dripped with sweat’, where the specifier, 
‘araqan, explains the connection or relationship 
between ‘dripping’ and ‘Zayd’. This type is gen- 
erally interpreted as a transformation from an 
original sentence, in this case tasabbaba ‘araqu 
zaydin. Of this type also is specification follow- 
ing an elative, as in ’anta ’a‘la manzilan ‘you 
are higher in station’, which supposedly origi- 
nates from ’anta ‘ala manziluka. The second 
type is known as tamyiz al-mufrad ‘specifica- 
tion of a single word’ and typically follows 
words expressing quantity, weight, area, and 
the like, as in ratlun ‘asalan ‘a rotl-weight of 
honey’ and dird‘un ?ardan ‘a cubit of land’. 
This type also includes specification of number, 
namely specification after 11 to 99, including 
decades (‘uqud) 20 to 90; e.g. “isrtina dirhaman 
‘twenty dirhams’ (see Carter 1972:485-496 
for the significance of this construction in Sib- 
awayhi’s Kitab). Also worth noting is specifica- 
tion following exclamatory expressions, as in 
li-l-labi darrubu ‘aliman ‘what a fine scholar he 
is!’, the interrogative noun kam, as in kam raju- 
lan ‘indaka ‘how many men are there in your 
house?’, and indefinite kadd, as in ‘indi kada 
dirhaman ‘I have so-and-so many dirhams’ (for 
further examples, see Reckendorf 1921:94-97; 
Wright r981:II, 122-128). 
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Ramzi BaaBaki (American University of Beirut) 


Tanazu‘ 
1. DEFINITION 


Tandazu' lit. ‘conflict’ is a syntactic phenomenon 
that deals with two coordinated verbs compet- 
ing for assigning case to a shared constituent, 
as in (1). 


(1) [, daraba-ni] wa-[, darab-tu  zayd-an] 
hit-me and-hit-I Zayd-Acc 
‘Zayd; hit me and I hit him; 
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The shared constituent (in bold) in (1) serves 
two distinct grammatical functions: it serves as 
a subject for the first verb (henceforth clause 
t) and as an object for the second verb (hence- 
forth clause 2). However, zayd-an belongs 
to clause 2, as it carries the accusative case, 
assigned under adjacency by the immediately 
preceding verb. Sentences such as in (1) have 
raised an intense debate among three schools 
of Arabic linguistic thought: the Basran and 
the Kufan, and that of Ibn Mada al-Qurtubi 
(d. 592/1196). The central issue for the Basran 
and the Kufan linguists is which verb assigns 
case to the shared constituent. For Ibn Mada’, 
who totally rejects the entire concept of case 
assignment (imal), the question is which verb 
structurally licenses the shared constituent, in 
other words, which verb subcategorizes for 
the shared constituent. Before surveying each 
school’s answer to this question, a quick look 
at some basic differences between English and 
Arabic with respect to tandzu‘ is in order. 


2. TANAZU’ BETWEEN ENGLISH 
AND ARABIC 


English exhibits a similar phenomenon, known 
as the shared constituent constructions (Rad- 
ford 1997:105-107), where the shared con- 
stituent, unlike Arabic, must serve the same 
grammatical function in the two coordinated 
clauses, as in (2). 


(2) [, John is buying e, | and [, Mary is selling 
a house; | 
(3) *I hit e, and John, hit me 


The shared constituent in (2) serves as a direct 
object in both clauses. The sentence in (3) is 
ungrammatical, as the shared constituent John 
serves two distinct grammatical functions: it 
functions as the object in clause (1) and the 
subject in clause (2). The facts in English are 
unproblematic, because the shared constituent 
triggers the deletion of its counterpart in clause 
1 under identity. There exists another basic dif- 
ference between English and Arabic, which can 
be illustrated by the contrast in (4) and (5). 


(4) Try to appeal e;, but try not to beg for 
clemency; 


TANAZUS 


(5) marar-tu e€; wa-marra b-i 
passed-I and-passed by-me 
zayd-un; 

Zayd 


‘I passed by Zayd; and he; passed by me’ 


The shared constituent in (4) is a prepositional 
phrase which triggers the deletion of its coun- 
terpart in clause 1 under identity, as clarified by 
the deep structure in (6). 


(6) Try to appeal for clemency but try not to 
beg for clemency. 


In contrast, the shared constituent in (5) sur- 
faces as a noun phrase in clause 2 and triggers 
the deletion of a prepositional phrase in clause 
t, as illustrated by the deep structure in (7). 


(7) marar-tu 
zayd-un 


bi-zayd-in wa-marra  b-i 


The shared constituent surfaces as a preposi- 
tional phrase in clause 1 and a noun phrase in 
clause 2. 

In sum, unlike English, shared constituents in 
Arabic may belong to distinct phrasal categories 
and can serve distinct grammatical functions. 


3. LINGUISTIC TERMINOLOGY: 
-I°MAL VS. TA‘ALLUQ 


*Imal, which partially equals case assignment 
in Chomsky’s framework (1981, 1986, 1995), 
is the key term used by both the Kufan and 
the Basran linguists to account for the syntac- 
tic behavior of the tandzu‘ constructions (> 
‘amal). In contrast, Ibn Mada’ uses ta‘allug lit. 
‘clinging to’, which is a structural notion cov- 
ered by Chomsky’s modules of > X-bar theory 
and Theta theory. X-bar theory deals with a 
lexical head and its dependents (complements/ 
adjuncts). Theta theory tackles the argument 
structure of the verb and the thematic roles car- 
ried by those arguments. Ta‘alluq was used by 
Sibawayhi only to deal with predicative prepo- 
sitional phrases, as in (8). 


(8) al-walad-u fit Lbayt-i 
the-boy-Nom in the-house-Gen 
‘The boy is in the house’ 
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To Stbawayhi, a prepositional phrase must be 
subcategorized by a verb. Hence, he assumes 
that the deep structure of (8) has a verb 
which gets deleted at the surface structure 
level after licensing the prepositional phrase, 
as in (9). 


stagarra ft 
settled in 


(9) al-walad-u 
the-boy-Nom 
L-bayt-i 
the-house-Gen 


Ibn Mada’ rejects the analysis in (9) and assumes 
that the predicate in (8) is the prepositional 
phrase. He extends the structural notion of 
ta‘allug to replace the notion of ‘case assign- 
ment’, whose basic criterion for the Basran 
linguists is adjacency. Consider the famous 
example in (10) (Mubarrid, Muqtadab V, 4/37; 
Ibn al-Anbari, Insaf 64): 


dabb-in 


chameleon-Gen 


(10) hada jubr-u 
this hole-Nom 
xarib-in 
wrecked-Gen 
‘This is a wrecked hole of a chameleon’ 


The Basran linguists assign the genitive case 
to xdarib-in on the grounds of adjacency, i.e., 
it is assigned the genitive case carried by the 
immediately preceding segment. In contrast, 
Ibn Mada assumes that it should be assigned 
the nominative case because it modifies the 
head noun jubr, which carries the nomina- 
tive case. Ibn Mada”s analysis is in agreement 
with Chomsky’s generative approach, because 
the modifier should carry the case of the head 
noun it modifies. In (10), dabbin is a nominal 
complement (mudaf ilayhi) of the head noun 
jubr ‘hole’. Because of examples like (10), 
Ibn Mada’ replaces the notion of ’imal by the 
notion of ta‘allug as a main criterion in syntac- 
tic analysis. 


4. SIBAWAYHI’S TREATMENT OF 
TANAZUS CONSTRUCTIONS 


Sibawayhi’s main diagnostic in dealing with 
tandzu‘ constructions is case, which is assigned 
under adjacency. Accordingly, the shared con- 
stituent in the paradigm in (11) originates in 
clause 2 because it receives its case from the 
immediately preceding verb. 
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(xa) [[, darab-tu] wa-[, daraba-ni 
hit-I and-hit-me 
zayd-un]| 
Zayd-Nom 


‘T hit Zayd; and he; hit me’ 
(xb) [[, daraba-ni] wa-[, darab-tu 

hit-me and-hit-I 

zayd-an]] 

Zayd-Acc 

‘Zayd; hit me and I hit him,’ 


(1xc) [[, marar-tu] wa-[,marra bi 
passed-I and-passed _by-me 
zayd-un]] 

Zayd-Nom 


‘I passed by Zayd; and he; passed by me’ 


For Sibawayhi, the shared constituent triggers 
the deletion of its counterpart in clause 1 if it is 
an object or a prepositional phrase. If it is a sub- 
ject, it is pronominalized as part of the verb. 


5. KUFAN TREATMENT OF TANAZU‘ 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


The Kufan linguists assume that the first verb 
(clause 1) assigns case to the shared constitu- 
ent in clause 2 (Ibn al-Anbari, *Insaf 61-66), 
as in (12). 


(12a) ?akrama-ni 
was.generous-(to) me 
wa-akram-tu zayd-an 
and-was.generous-I Zayd-Acc 
‘Zayd, was generous to me and I was 
generous to him,’ 

(12b) ’akram-tu 
was.generous-I 
wa-akrama-ni zayd-un 
and-was.generous-(to)me Zayd-Nom 
‘I was generous to Zayd; and he; was 
generous to me’ 


Their main argument is based on precedence. 
The first verb is stronger due to its initial 
position and, hence, should assign case to the 
shared constituent at the end of the sentence. 
The Kufan linguists offer no explanation as to 
how the initial verb in (12a), for example, with 
a pronominalized object -n7, assigns the accusa- 
tive case to another noun phrase that serves 
as an object to another verb. In addition, they 
reject the concept that a pronoun may precede 
its coreferential noun phrase (> cataphora). 
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Both the Basran and the Kufan linguists 
agree that the shared constituent originates in 
clause 2. They disagree as to how it gets its 
case. The former choose the verb in clause 2 
on the grounds of adjacency, whereas the latter 
choose the verb in clause 1 due to its strength 
and precedence. 


6. IBN MADA”’S TREATMENT 
OF TANAZU‘ 


Unlike the Basran and Kufan linguists, Ibn 
Mada’ assumes that the shared constituent may 
originate in clause 2 as well as in clause 1. If 
it originates in clause 2, it triggers deletion. If it 
originates in clause 1, it gets moved (extraposed) 
to the end of the sentence after pronominalizing 
its counterpart in clause 2. The deletion and the 
movement analyses are illustrated by (13a) and 
(13b) (Ibn Mada’, Radd 96). 


wa-[, daraba-ni 
and-hit-du-me 


(13a) [[, darab-tu e¢; ] 
hit-I 
az-zayd-an, || 
the-Zayds-du.Nom 
‘T hit the two Zayds, and they; hit me’ 

(13b) [[, darab-tu e; wa-[, darab-a-ni| 
hit-I and-hit-du-me 
az-zayd-ayn,|] 
the-Zayds-du.Acc 
‘T hit the two Zayds, and they; hit me’ 


There are two minimal differences (bolded and 
underlined) between (13a) and (13b): the case 
carried by the shared constituent (d/ay) and the 
vocalic pronominal subject (a/a) carried by the 
second verb. The case distinction (d/ay) indicates 
that the shared constituent functions as the sub- 
ject in clause 2 and as the object in clause 1, in 
(13a) and (13b) respectively. Accordingly, Ibn 
Mada’ assumes that the shared constituent in 
(13a) triggers the deletion of its counterpart in 
clause 1. In (13b), the shared constituent origi- 
nates in clause 1 and gets moved (extraposed) 
to the end of the sentence. (13a) and (13b) have 
the underlying structure of (14). 

[[, darab-tu 


(14) az-zayd-ayn,] 


hit-I the-Zayds-du.Acc 
wa-[, daraba-ni _az-zayd-an,]| 
and-hit-me the-Zayds-du.Nom 


‘T hit the two Zayds and they hit me’ 


TANAZUS 


The surface structure (13a) is derived from (14) 
via deletion, whereby the shared constituent 
in clause 2 deletes its counterpart in clause 1. 
In contrast, the surface structure in (13b) is 
derived from the deep structure in (14) via two 
steps: pronominalization and movement (extra- 
position), as illustrated in (15). 


(15a) [[darab-tu az-zayd-ayn\] 
hit-I the-Zayds-du.Acc 
wa-[darab-a;-ni]| (pronominalization) 
and-hit-du-me 

(15b) [[darab-tu e, | wa-[darab-a-ni] 
hit-I and-hit-du.-me 
az-zayd-ayn,]] (movement) 


the-Zayds-du.Acc 


Ibn Mada’ extends this analysis to di-transitive 
verbs, which, in the Arabic linguistic tradition, 
are divided into two categories: verbs that take 
two nominal complements (two objects), as in 
(16), and verbs that subcategorize for a direct 
object and an objective (predicative) comple- 
ment, as in (17). 


(16) ?a‘tay-tu zayd-an 
gave-I Zayd-Acc 
dirham-an ( V + indirect object + direct 
object) 
dirham-Acc 
‘I gave Zayd a dirham’ 
(17) danan-tu  zayd-an 


thought-I Zayd-Acc 

marid-an (V + direct object; + objective 
complement;) 

sick-Acc 

‘T thought that Zayd was sick’ 


As for the give-type verbs, the two nominal 
complements function as shared constituents. 
If they originate in clause 2, they trigger the 
deletion of their counterparts in clause 1, as in 
(18a) below. If they originate in clause 1 and 
get moved to the end of the sentence, they have 
the surface structure in (18b). 


(18a) [, a‘tay-tue,e,]  wa-[,’a‘ta-ni 


gave-I and-gave-me 
zayd-un; dirham-an, | 
Zayd-Nom dirham-Acc 

‘I gave Zayd; a dirham and he; gave me a 
dirham’ 
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(18b) [, ’a‘tay-tu e; e, wa-[,’a‘ta-ni,-hi,| 


gave-I and-(he) gave-me-it 
zayd-an; dirham-an,] 
Zayd-Acc dirham-Acc 


As for the think-type verbs in (17), there is 
a predicative relationship between the direct 
object and the objective complement, realized 
by the obligatory agreement between both ele- 
ments in person, number, and gender. In fact, 
they form a small (verbless) clause (Stowell 
1991), which can show up in isolation as a 
nominal sentence, as in (19). 


marid-un 
sick-Nom 


zayd-un 
Zayd-Nom 
‘Zayd is sick’ 


(19) 


The point here is that the secondary predicate 
in (17) must take the direct object as its own 
subject, which explains the behavior of the 
paradigm in (20) and (21) with respect to the 
phenomenon of tanazu‘ (Ibn Mada’, Radd 97). 


(20) [[, danan-tu  [, wa-dann-a-ni 
thought-I and-thought-they.du-me 
Saxis-an| az-zayd-ayn 
gazing-Acc _ the-Zayds-du.Acc 
Saxis-ayn]| 
gazing-du.Acc 
‘T thought that the two Zayds; were gaz- 
ing [at me] and they; thought I was gaz- 
ing [at them]’ 

(2t) [,danan-tu wa-[, dann-t-ni 
thought-I and-thought-they-me 
Saxis-an] az-zayd-in 
gazing-Acc _ the-Zayds-pl.Acc 
Saxis-in | 


gazing-pl.Acc 


In (20) and (21) we have movement of the 
two shared constituents, the direct object and 
secondary predicate, to the end of the sentence. 
Deletion is not applicable due to the fact that 
the secondary predicates in both clauses are not 
identical in agreement features. Now, contrast 
(20) and (21) with (22) and (23), where the 
secondary predicate carries the same agreement 
features in both clauses. 

(22) 


[[, danan-tu e; e,] wa-[, danna-ni 


thought-I and-thought-me 
zayd-un; Saxis-an,]]| 
Zayd-Nom gazing-Acc 
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‘T thought that Zayd was gazing [at me] 
and Zayd thought that I was gazing [at 


him)? 

(23) [[, danan-tue;e, wa-[, danna-ni-hi,] 
thought-I and-thought-me 
zayd-an; Saxis-an,|] 
Zayd-Acc gazing-Acc 


‘T thought that Zayd was gazing [at me] 
and Zayd thought that I was gazing [at 
him)? 


The sentences in (22) and (23) are derived from 
the deep structure in (24). 


[[danan-tu zaydan Saxis-an] wa-[danna- 
ni zayd-un Saxis-an]| 


(24) 


It seems that the only diagnostic for deletion 
with respect to the think-type verbs in Arabic 
is the agreement features, which have to be 
identical in the two clauses in order to trigger 
deletion. 


7. CONCLUSION 


This entry sheds light on the controversial syn- 
tactic phenomenon of tandzu‘. In dealing with 
it, Stbawayhi uses the theory of case with its 
adjacency diagnostic. In contrast, Ibn Mada 
uses the structural theory of ta‘alluq, which is in 
line with Chomsky’s modules of X-bar theory 
and Theta theory. In fact, the two analyses of 
Sibawayhi and Ibn Mada’ are complementary 
in the same sense that the theories of Case, X- 
bar theory, and Theta theory are an inseparable 
part of modern linguistic theory. 
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WaFAA BATRAN WAHBA 
(Ain Shams University) 


Tanwin 


The term tanwin (called in Western terminol- 
ogy > ‘nunation’) is the masdar of the verb 
nawwana ‘adding an n’. At first, it indicated 
the nasalization of the final vowel of the word, 
especially in the case ending of the noun (e.g. 
rajulu-n). According to Ibn Ya‘lS (d. 643/1245; 
Sarh IX, 29), tanwin became, due to metonymy, 
the actual name of the final -1. Arabic script 
differentiates this - from the final 1 belonging 
to the root of the word (e.g. gatana, rasana), 
which is why tanwin is not represented graphi- 
cally as a letter of the alphabet. The value of 
this -m in traditional Arabic grammar turns 
out to be complex and connected with various 
theories dealing with syntax and morphology. 
The term has been used in its technical sense 
since the first grammatical treatise, Sibawayhi’s 
(d. 177/793) Kitab. Right at the beginning of 
the Kitab, tanwin is associated with a theory 
about the hierarchical organization of gram- 
matical categories, according to which some 
grammatical categories are ‘first’ (ala) com- 
pared to others, e.g. the noun compared to 
the verb, the indefinite (nakira) to the definite 
(ma‘rifa), the singular to the plural, the mas- 
culine to the feminine. These ‘first’ categories 
are consequently ‘lighter’ (axaff) and ‘better 
established’ (asadd tamakkun), tanwin serving 
as the sign (‘alama) of this, and its dropping as 
the sign of something they (i.e. the Arabs, the 
Bedouin) feel as ‘heavy’ (Kitab 1, 6.1-2). 
Tanwin is presented as the mark of a complex 
attribute shared by several grammatical catego- 
ries. It is linked to the indefinite (akira), but 
not exclusively. It is also linked to the syntactic 


TANWIN 


categories (noun/verb), to number and gender, 
and, above all, to the theory of syntactic endings 
(majari ’awaxir al-kalam). The second chapter 
of the Kitab explains this theory, and it is here 
that tanwin and its value are mentioned. In this 
chapter, Sibawayhi examines all word endings 
and uses the concept of > ‘amal to explain the 
declension of both (imperfect) verbs and nouns 
(Ayoub r991b). In this connection, he explains 
why verbs do not carry tanwin, namely, because 
they are heavier than nouns (Kitab I, 5.8-9). 
After each assertion about the ‘lightness’ and 
‘heaviness’ of a category, he immediately states 
the consequences of this with regard to sarf, 
i.e. the presence of tanwin or kasra as a sign of 
the genitive case, in other words the presence 
of full nominal declension. The qualifiers (sifat) 
-abyad ‘white’ and ?abmar ‘red’, for instance, 
were considered to be ‘heavy’ (istatqali) by the 
Arabs (Kitab 1, 5.13), which is why they have a 
fatha in the genitive. The form ’afal is lighter as 
a substantive (axaff ‘alay-him), which is why 
it is fully declined when indefinite (yansarif fi 
n-nakira). The indefinite being ‘lighter’ than 
the definite (Kitab I, 5.19-20), the majority of 
nouns have full declension when they are indefi- 
nite. Since the singular is ‘more established’ 
than the plural (Kitab I, 5.21), broken plurals 
do not receive full declension (lam yasrifu; e.g. 
masajid). 

The properties of ‘heaviness’ and ‘lightness’ 
are not defined in the Kitab but rather are justi- 
fied by syntactic, semantic, and/or morphologi- 
cal arguments. Verbs are ‘heavier’, first because 
they are morphologically derived from nouns, 
and second because of their predicative prop- 
erties (Kitab I, 5.9-11): “Can’t you see that 
the verb needs the noun, without which there 
wouldn’t be an utterance, whereas the noun can 
do without the verb?”. The ‘qualifiers’ (sifat) 
“are considered ‘heavy’ because they resemble 
the resembling verb [i.e. the imperfect, which 
resembles agentive nouns]” (Kitab I, 5.13), 
by the way they operate in the sentence and 
by their form (bind). The feminine is heavier 
than the masculine, because it is derived from 
the latter morphologically. However, it is also 
‘first? semantically, which is why the word Say’ 
‘thing’, which is masculine, can be applied both 
to the masculine and the feminine. The definite 
is morphologically derived from the indefinite. 

Sibawayhi’s distinctions recall the marked- 
ness theory of structuralist linguistics, in which 
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the plural, the feminine, and the definite are 
marked categories, marked compared to the 
singular, the masculine, and the indefinite. The 
unmarked category has a generic value in addi- 
tion to the specific value it has as the counter- 
part of the marked category (e.g., the French 
masculine pronoun ils refers both to ‘men’ and 
to ‘men and women’). It therefore has a wider 
distribution. Stbawayhi reasons in the same 
way for Say’ ‘thing’. This parallel is confirmed 
in Kitab II, 22.6-7, where ’awwal is syn- 
onymous with as! (al~asya@ kullu-ha ’aslu-ha 
t-tadkir fa-t-tadkir ’awwal). Now, the notion of 
asl, at least in some of its aspects, bears some 
resemblance to the markedness theory (Owens 
1986:226). This relationship is also found in 
Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002). In a chapter devoted 
to lexical semantics (Xasa@is III, 82), he extends 
the idea of sarf, ’aSadd tasarruf, from syntax to 
semantics. Besides, he associates ’awwal with 
’asl and tanwin with far‘. Nouns have a greater 
capability to change (aSadd tasarruf) since 
they are first and thus have to be considered 
the ’asl. 

The category of ‘what is better established 
and lighter’, and consequently its marker, the 
tanwin, is linked to a complex theory of gram- 
matical categories, whose ultimate model is, 
nevertheless, the noun and the verb. Appar- 
ently, this is what the following generalization 
asserts: “Every [category] where the sarf has 
been dropped (md turika sarfu-hu) is likened to 
the verb (mudara‘ bi-hi I-fi'l) insofar as it is not 
as well established as other [categories], follow- 
ing the example of the verb, which is not as well 
established as the noun” (Kitab I, 6.5-6). 

On several occasions in the Kitab (I, 2.10; I, 
2703 II, rff.; II, 52; etc.), Stbawayhi comes back 
to the question of the tanwin, highlighting new 
aspects, in particular the complementary distri- 
bution of the genitive and the tanwin (*kitabu- 
n ar-rajul). 

In later grammar, the tanwin is dealt with in 
the chapter on the huriuf al-ma‘ani. The Kitab’s 
key ideas are repeated, but in a more rigid clas- 
sification and from a more syntactic perspec- 
tive, bringing together the different functions 
of tanwin that are scattered throughout the 
Kitab. Apart from tanwin at-tarannum, which 
affects rhymes (whether in nouns or verbs), so 
as to produce a musical effect, four types of 
tanwin are distinguished (Zajjaji, °Idah 97-99; 
Versteegh 1995:168-176; Ayoub r991ta:152- 
155): 
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i. Tanwin al-makdna/at-tamakkun 

(e.g. rajulu-n/rijdlu-n) 

The notion of makdna or tamakkun is gener- 
ally understood in connection with the theory 
of syntactic categories, following the Kitab. 
But the notion of ‘heaviness and lightness’, 
linked with ’amkan in the Kitab and in Ibn 
Jinni (Luma‘ 94), has disappeared. According 
to Ibn Yai (Sarh IX, 29), the “makdna means 
that a noun is well established in its group, with 
no resemblance to the particle — in that case it 
will be undeclinable — nor to the verb — in that 
case it will be partially declinable [diptotic]”. 
The emphasis is placed on the theory of syn- 
tactic endings: Ibn Ya‘ls states that this tanwin 
is there to differentiate what is fully declin- 
able from what is not. For al-Astarabadi (d. 
686/1287; Kafiya I, 13), tamakkun means that 
the noun is declinable (Rawn al-ism mu‘vaban). 
He adds that nouns have a specific mark show- 
ing their ability to receive this ending, unlike 
verbs, for which this ending is only a contingent 
property. Thus, tanwin becomes the marker of 
declension, which is an esssential attribute of 
the noun. Elsewhere, tanwin is presented as 
a specific feature of the noun, along with the 
definite article, the genitive, and the ability to 
be a logical subject (Kaftya I, 12). 


ii. Tanwin at-tankir ‘tanwin of indefiniteness’ 
(e.g. marartu bi-amrawayhi wa-‘amrawayhin 
-axara) 

This tanwin characterizes the indefinite in some 
indeclinable nouns, thus confirming that in 
Classical theory, tanwin is linked, though not 
restricted, to the idea of indefiniteness. It is 
the distinctive feature of indeclinable nouns, 
with the exception of diptotes (the tanwin 
of *ibrabimi-n in marartu bi-ibrabima wa- 
-ibrahimi-n ?dxara is analyzed as a tanwin at- 
tamakkun). It also occurs in some interjections 
(> ism al-fi'l) like *thi ‘what’s more?’ and sabi 
‘be quiet’, interjections which rapidly fell into 
disuse due to their oral character, as shown by 
the controversy reported by Ibn Ya‘s. Whereas 
al-Asma‘ (d. 213/828; Sarh IV, 71; cf. Taab 
[d. 291/904], Fasihb 22.6) seems to think that 
thin is the only form employed by the ‘Arabs’ 
addressing someone, Ibn Jinni (Sarb IX, 31, n.) 
and the Basran grammarians believe that speak- 
ers say “thi when asking the person addressed 
to elaborate on a given subject. On the other 
hand, to say ‘thin is to address someone to 
make them talk without any particular subject 
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in mind. In modern terminology, in the latter 
enunciative situation, the reference of the con- 
versation is indefinite, hence the use of tanwin. 
However, Ibn Ya (Sarh IV, 71) asserts that 
the form without tanwin (thi) is only justified 
by qiyds. It is rarely used, hence al-’-Asma‘t’s 
reservations. 


iii. Tanwin al-iwad ‘tanwin of compensation’ 
This tanwin compensates a deletion, for 
instance in morphophonology the deletion of 
the final y in jawdri-n. In syntax, this tanwin 
‘compensates’ for the deletion of the genitive 
(mudaf ?ilay-hi), in particular in bina’idi-n, 
yawmaidi-n, etc. (Ibn Ya%8, Sarh Ill, 29ff.; IX, 
30). The deleted complement is a clause, as in 
Q. 99/1-4: ida zulzilati l’ardu zilzala-ha wa- 
faxrajati |’ardu ?atqala-ha wa-qala |-’insanu 
ma la-ha yawma’id-i-n tuhadditu ’axbara-ha, 
where yawmaidi-n stands for yawma’id zul- 
zilatu Iardu zilzdla-ha ‘When earth is shaken 
with a mighty shaking and earth brings forth 
her burdens, and Man says “what ails her?”, 
upon that day she shall tell her tidings’. Such 
sentences highlight the relationship between 
tanwin and genitive. Note that the word with 
tanwin takes on definite reference: bina’id-i-n 
refers to a precise moment in time, as shown by 
Arberry’s translation. 


iv. Tanwin al-muqabala ‘tanwin of 
correspondence’ (e.g. muslimat-u-n ‘Muslim 
women’) 

This is the -2 added as a suffix to femi- 
nine external plurals, corresponding to the -v 
of muslim-ti-na ‘Muslim men’. Actually, the 
grammarians believe that the -7 of muslim-u- 
na (external masculine plural), with a graphic 
representation by a letter of the alphabet, and 
the tanwin share a common value (Mubarrad 
[d. 285/898], Muqtadab IV, 144; ’Astarabadi, 
Kafiya I, 14, etc.). The same applies to the -v of 
the dual (Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 3.18, etc.), and it 
is true that in certain contexts these suffixes -n 
have the same distribution. 


The tanwin theory has a real descriptive and 
explanatory value. It is generally accepted that 
the value of this -v is still an open question. 
Both in Orientalist theories and modern linguis- 
tics the ending -7 is often analyzed as an indefi- 
nite article (Fleisch 1961:271; 1968:39-40) or 
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a marker of indetermination (Blachére and 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes 1952:200). The dif- 
ficulty lies, then, in how to account for the 
existence of definite nouns with tanwin, such as 
proper nouns (zaydu-n), and of indefinite nouns 
without tanwin (abyadu). Kouloughli (2001), 
who analyzes tanwin in common nouns as an 
indefinite article, tries to resolve these difficul- 
ties. However, his solution is still not convinc- 
ing. He postulates two tanwin homonyms in 
Arabic, the tanwin of proper nouns (zaydu-n) 
and that of common nouns (rajulu-n). There is a 
‘material identity’ between the two tanwin, and 
not ‘a functional identity’ (2001:32-34). But 
the study gives no explanation of the functional 
role of the tanwin in proper nouns; he even 
asserts (2001:41) that diptotic proper nouns 
like *ahmadu do not accept tanwin because they 
are intrinsically definite, and no explanation 
is given why, in this case, they do not accept 
the tanwin of zaydu-n. In comparison with the 
Western theories, the Arabic grammarians’ the- 
ory, which links the value of the tanwin (‘alama 
li-l’amkan) to several parameters, gives an 
elegant explanation for the presence of tanwin 
in definite nouns (zaydu-n): this is because they 
are nouns, which happen to be ‘better estab- 
lished’ (amkan) than verbs. Indefinite nouns in 
turn (rajulu-n) are ‘better established’ than defi- 
nite ones. This easily explains the absence of 
tanwin in indefinite diptotic words (abyadu): 
they have the same form as a verb, and verbs 
are ‘heavier’ than nouns. In fact, this theory 
transforms the value of indefiniteness into a sec- 
ondary value, appearing only in some contexts. 
At this point, the grammarians’ explanation 
joins that given by Kuryltowicz, who compared 
the nunation (i.e. tanwin) with the > mimation 
of East Semitic Akkadian and the suffix -an 
of South Arabian. Hypothesizing that tanwin 
was in Proto-Semitic a declined definite article, 
Kuryltowicz (1972:130-133) rejects its analysis 
as an indefinite article in written Arabic, which 
he regards as nothing but a secondary function 
of tanwin. In his view, the main function of 
nunation is to mark the absence of the article 
al-. Depending on the context, this absence has 
two values, either neutral (or nondefinite) or 
negative (or indefinite): “Thus the apparently 
indefinite value of Ar[abic] Nunation is only a 
special function of the overall value ‘non-defi- 
nite’ going back to an original value ‘definite’” 
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(Kurylowicz 1972:133). Kurytowicz (1972:133, 
n. 21) thinks in terms of the markedness theory: 
the tanwin is an unmarked term, and there is 
a material identity between the neutral and 
the negative term. The Arabic grammarians’ 
theory also sheds light on a point of historical 
evolution. If -7 were only an element of the 
system of determinants, it would be difficult to 
understand why it disappeared with the syn- 
tactic endings, unlike the article al-. The Kitab 
enables us to understand this phenomenon, as 
the tanwin is considered to be an integral part 
of the system of declension. 

The strict distinction of several types of 
tanwin is a problematic point in the classi- 
cal theory. For instance, it classifies two tan- 
win endings (that of ‘amrawayhi and that of 
*ibrahim) as two different types, in spite of the 
intuitive idea that they both refer to indefinite- 
ness. Likewise, it is dfficult to decide whether the 
tanwin in kull-u-n q@imun is a tanwin “iwad, 
or a tanwin tamakkun. This is a controversial 
issue among grammarians (Ibn Ya‘s, Sarh IX, 
31). Besides, when al-Astarabadi (Kdfiya I, 
12.23-24) understands tamakkun in terms of 
the theory of syntactic endings only, he is com- 
pelled to add that the tanwin at-tamakkun (e.g. 
rajulu-n) also refers to indefiniteness (K4aftya I, 
12.23-24: at-tanwin fi rajul-i-n yufidu t-tankir 
-aydan), thus adding something new to the clas- 
sical theory without avoiding the problem. 

Nevertheless, the grammarians’ theory re- 
tains a real explanatory value: for Sibawayhi 
and for most of the grammarians after him, the 
notion of ’amkan is based on a theory of gram- 
matical categories recalling basic statements of 
modern linguistics. In addition, by linking the 
final -n of duals and plurals with the tanwin, 
this theory shows a great ability to generalize. 
Finally, a third key idea, present since Stbaway- 
hi’s Kitab and best defended by al-Astarabadi 
(Kafiya I, 14.5), is of great interest: the idea 
that the common denominator of all types of 
tanwin except tanwin at-tarannum is the mark 
of the completeness of the noun (kawnu-hu 
‘alama tamam al-ism). The theoretical interest 
of these elements is demonstrated when tanwin 
is analyzed within the framework of general lin- 
guistics (Ayoub 1991a; 1996:149-223). In this 
framework, syntactic categories are not sepa- 
rated by impenetrable frontiers but rather are 
thought of as a continuum, which enables us to 
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understand the phenomena of verbalization or 
grammaticalization in languages. Tanwin rep- 
resents the lack of any extrinsic determination 
(Ayoub 1991a:176), and its analysis combines 
two key ideas of the grammatical tradition: 
(i) indefiniteness as a secondary function of 
tanwin and (ii) tanwin as the marker of the 
completeness of the noun. 
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Civilisations Orientales) 


Tanzania —> East Africa 


Taqdir 


The usual meaning of taqdir is ‘predestination, 
ordaining, decreeing’, semantically connected 
with qgadr in the sense of ‘(God’s) decree, fate’. 
The word taqdir may also be connected with 
another sense of gadr, ‘measure, quantity’, in 
which case it means ‘measuring; estimation of 
value, assignment of a value to something’. In 
this sense it is used, for instance, for assign- 
ing the portion of war booty to which each 
participant in a campaign is entitled (Kofler 
1933:384). This latter sense is probably the 
one that is behind the technical use of the term, 
for instance in legal theory, where taqdir, apart 
from its usual meaning of ‘estimation, evalu- 
ation’, may be applied to the notion of ‘legal 
fiction’ (Brunschvig 1970-1972:44). Taqdir de- 
notes here a virtual reality and is opposed to 
tabqiq ‘realization’, because it gives to some- 
thing nonexisting the legal status of something 
existing. 

In the course of the development of the 
Arabic grammatical tradition, taqdir came to 
be used for the process of restitution of sup- 
pressed elements in linguistic utterances (pace 
Lane 1863-1893:VII, 2495, who derives the 
grammarians’ use of the word from Form II 
of the verb qaddara ‘to determine, decree’ and 
asserts that in a linguistic context it signified ‘to 
mean something to be supplied or understood’). 
In linguistic methodology, taqdir is, therefore, 
the converse of > *idmar. The speaker ‘hides’ 
things in speech, and it is the grammarian’s task 
to reconstruct these hidden elements in order 
to explain the surface structure of the sentence. 
The most important aim of Arabic grammar 
is the explanation of the case endings (7i‘rab) 
in the sentence that are produced by the action 
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(> ‘amal) of a visible element in the sentence. 
If no such element is available, the grammarian 
must have recourse to an underlying structure 
in which these elements are made explicit (cf. 
Versteegh 1994). 

In the technical sense of ‘reconstruction of 
an underlying level’, taqdir does not belong to 
the oldest core of grammatical terminology. 
Originally, the term seems to have been used 
for the reconstruction of the radical structure 
of a word. Al-Xalil (d. 175/791) uses it as a 
technical term for the assignment of a pat- 
tern to a word by means of the f-‘-/ notation 
(‘Ayn I, 170). The word gay‘un ‘short-nosed’, 
for instance, is said to be derived from qa‘n 
in the same way that gaysum ‘southern wood 
[Artemisia abrotanum]’ is derived from gasm 
(the word for derivation used here is istiqdq); 
then, al-Xalil adds (Talmon 1997:171): 


Many things are derived in the same way from 
nouns; their radicals have been obscured, but 
they are recognized when they are assigned to a 
pattern (wa-nahwa hadihi |--asy@ ustuqqat min al- 
-asm@ wa-umitat >usiluba wa-lakin turafu dalika 


fi taqdir al-fi'l) 


This is similar to the use of taqdir in the Kitab 
Sibawayhi, where it occurs 23 times (Troupeau 
1976:167; Carter 1968:296-297; Baalbaki 1979). 
Most instances are in a phonological context, 
for instance when Sibawayhi (Kitab II, 21.5) 
states that the word jay’al ‘female hyena’ has 
the taqdir of jay‘al. The probable interpretation 
of this is that the original // in the word jay’al 
has the status of the second radical of the word 
(its ‘aym); as a matter of fact, in one instance 
Sibawayhi connects taqdir directly with the f- 
‘-] notation, when he says that the masdar si’ 
of the verb saa ‘to be bad’ has the taqdir fu‘l 
(Kitab Il, 231.16). In three cases, the context 
of taqdir is syntactic (Kitab I, 287.14, 300.14, 
301.18). In Kitab I, 301.18, for instance, the 
sentence ‘abdullahi ni‘ma r-rajula ‘Abdallah, 
what a man he is!’ is said to have the taqdir, 
though not the ma‘nd ‘meaning’, of ‘abdullahi 
dahaba ?abihu. Obviously, what is at stake 
here is the structure of the sentence, or rather 
the assignment of syntactic functions to the 
individual words in both sentences (topic, verb, 
agent). This syntactic use of the term taqdir is 
new compared to the Kitab al-‘ayn, but still 
related to its use in phonology: both in syntax 
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and in phonology, taqdir is used to clarify 
the structure of an utterance or a sentence. In 
phonology, this implies the specification of the 
three radicals in a word, in syntax the assign- 
ment of syntactic functions to the words in an 
utterance. 

This is not to say that the method of taqdir in 
the later sense of ‘restitution of the underlying 
level’ is absent in the Kitab. Baalbaki (1979:8) 
correctly points out that “supplying or insert- 
ing parts of utterances ‘missing’ through elision 
(idmar) is a common feature of the Kitab”, 
and may in fact be demonstrated in grammar- 
ians preceding Sibawayhi, especially Yunus ibn 
Habib (Baalbaki 1979:8, n. 6). This procedure 
probably goes back to the earliest exegetical 
treatises on the text of the Our’dn (> ?idmar). 
The point is, however, that this procedure 
is not called tagdir in the Kitab, but rather 
tamtil (Ayoub 1990) or tawahbhum, when it is 
the speaker who restores the missing elements 
(Baalbaki 1982). Baalbaki (1979) shows how 
the method of ‘suppletive insertion’, as he calls 
it, is linked with the central core of Arabic lin- 
guistic theory; through this method, the gram- 
marian restores the ‘harmony and hierarchy’ 
that is lacking in the surface utterance. 

After Sibawayhi, taqdir for some time retained 
its meaning of assigning a pattern. Apparently, 
in Kufan grammar the term was not used: al- 
Farra uses gaddara only in the sense of God’s 
decreeing something. "Abu ‘Ubayda (d. 210/825) 
uses taqdir for the assignment of morphologi- 
cal patterns to words (Majaz I, 170.4, 202.2, 
etc.; cf. Il, 153.6 ‘ala taqdirihd ‘according to 
its pattern’). Al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898) uses 
taqdir in the same sense (e.g. Mugtadab I, 30.6 
fa-sara taqdiruhu min al-fi'l laf‘@u ‘its pattern 
becomes Jaf‘a@’u in the notation with f-‘-I’). It is 
true that both "Abu ‘Ubayda and al-Mubarrad 
sometimes use tagdir in connection with the 
syntactic structure of a sentence. Al-Mubar- 
rad (Muqtadab I, 14.1-2, 21.12), for instance, 
cites a sentence with ’am as the paraphrase of a 
masdar, and elsewhere (Muqtadab I, 24.2), he 
cites a sentence with alladi as the paraphrase 
of a participial construction. Neither grammar- 
ian, however, employs taqdir in its later sense 
of restitution of a suppressed element. For this 
they both use ’idmdr, which originally denoted 
the act of suppressing an element from the 
utterance by the speaker, but is applied here to 
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the entire process of suppression, including the 
restitution by the grammarian. 

Eventually, tagdir became the central term in 
linguistic theory, but it was seldom discussed 
explicitly. Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002) uses the term 
in connection with the phonological analysis 
of weak verbs. He warns his readers (Xasd’is 
I, 256) that when grammarians analyze the 
verb gama as /qawama/ and call this its under- 
lying form (> 7asl), this does not mean that 
such a form was actually spoken at any time 
(cf. Guillaume 1981). Linguistic reconstruction 
involves the undoing of the action of any lin- 
guistic cause (— “illa) in order to find the form 
the word would have were it not for the cause 
affecting it. Since these causes represent neces- 
sary constraints of Arabic linguistic structure, 
the reconstructed form may even turn out to 
be unpronounceable, for instance in the word 
sam@ ‘heaven’, whose underlying form (taqdir) 
is /sama""/, with two consecutive alifs (Xas@’is 
I, 259). Ibn Jinni explains the use of taqdir as 
a necessary corollary of the speaker’s need to 
be concise: the grammarian reconstructs the 
actual utterance by reinstalling the deleted ele- 
ments (Xasa@is Il, 273ff.; Méhiri 1973:368). 
In this reconstruction there is an element of 
choice or arbitrariness; in fact, Ibn Jinni often 
gives his own analysis and then says wa-in 
Sta kana taqdirubu ‘but if you wish, its tagdir 
is...’, leaving room for alternative analyses 
(e.g. Xasa@is Il, 362.11, 363.6). 

With later grammarians, tagdir simply came 
to mean the virtual level of speech, as opposed 
to the actual utterance (Carter 1981:35), as for 
instance in the definition of ‘declension’ by Ibn 
Usfar (d. 670/1271): “a change in the ending 
of the word as a result of different operators 
operating on it, either overtly or virtually” 
(tagayyur ?axir al-kalima li-xtilaf al-‘awamil 
ad-daxila ‘alayha lafdan ’aw taqdiran; Sarh I, 
102.9-10). Here, taqdir indicates everything 
that is not present in the actual utterance, or, 
as Peled (1992:95) formulates it, “The ma‘na- 
structure is recovered from the Jafz-structure 
by a process referred to as tagdir”. Because of 
this connection with the meaning of the sen- 
tence, taqdir becomes almost synonymous with 
+ ma‘na. Another term that is often used in 
connection with tagdir, and sometimes almost 
synonymous with it, is > ’asl, which denotes 
the reconstructed underlying level. 
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In spite of the role of taqdir in the reconstruc- 
tion of the ma‘nd level of the utterance, most 
grammarians handled this method without feel- 
ing obliged to provide information about the 
semantic aspect, which was typically taken for 
granted because of the inborn knowledge of 
the native speaker (Gully 1995:207). Unlike 
these grammarians, Ibn Hisam (d. 761/13 59) 
believed that there was a much more intimate 
relationship between structure and semantics, 
and this affected his use of the term tagdir. He 
poses several conditions for a successful recon- 
struction of the underlying level. In the first 
place, the reconstructed element must be recov- 
erable from the context, and the suppressed/ 
ellipted element must be known immediately 
(Gully 1995:215): “Good elision is when the 
deleted item is known immediately at the point 
of its reconstruction” (husn al-badf ’an yu‘lama 
‘inda mawdi‘ taqdirihi; Mugni Il, 449). 

A further condition on successful taqdir is 
that the number of ellipted elements be as 
small as possible. Ibn Hisam formulates this by 
saying that one should prefer a reconstruction 
that is “less in terms of reconstruction” (agallu 
taqdiran), and he motivates this by explaining 
that such a reconstruction “reduces the vio- 
lation of the (underlying) original structure” 
(tagillu muxdlafat al--asl; Mugni Il, 615-617; 
Gully 1995:216). 

Finally, the inserted element on the under- 
lying level should be as much as possible in 
accordance with the surface level. Gully (1995: 
216-217) illustrates this condition with the 
example zaydan darabtu-hu ‘Zayd [acc.], I hit 
him’, in which the accusative zaydan needs to 
be explained. In this case, it is impossible to 
posit a change of word order (taqdim wa-ta’xir) 
because that would lead to *darabtu-hu zay- 
dan, which is not acceptable because the verb 
darabtu would then have two objects. There- 
fore, the reconstructed (muqaddar) sentence 
must be darabtu zaydan darabtubu, where the 
choice of the first verb is determined by the 
form of the actual utterance. Only when there 
is a structural or semantic obstacle to this solu- 
tion is it allowed to choose a different verb, 
e.g. in zaydan marartu bi-hi ‘Zayd [acc.], I 
passed him’, where the verb governs its object 
through the preposition bi-. The only solution 
here is to reconstruct with a different verb, e.g. 
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jawaztu zaydan marartu bi-hi ‘I overtook Zayd, 
I passed him’ (Ibn Hisam, Mugni Il, 448). 

It is precisely this kind of reconstruction that 
critics of the linguistic method of taqdir rejected. 
Ibn Mada’ (d. 592/1196), in his refutation of 
the grammarians, believes that by reconstruct- 
ing an underlying meaning, the grammarians 
speculate unduly about the intention of the 
speaker, especially when they are dealing with 
Quranic texts (Arnaldez 1956:90). One of the 
examples of the unwarranted speculations of 
the grammarians he quotes is the one dealt with 
above, ?a-zaydan ’akramta-hu ‘was it Zayd you 
honored?’ (Radd 86). In his view, there is no 
compelling reason to posit an underlying verb 
to explain the accusative because this is the way 
the Arabs speak, and there is no need for any 
‘suppletive insertion’ here. He comments (Radd 
87.2) that such an insertion is just ‘speculation 
and fantasy’ (taqdir wa-taxyil), using the word 
taqdir in a deprecatory sense. 

The operation of the grammarian by which 
the underlying level of the utterance is recon- 
structed out of the actual utterance bears some 
resemblance to the method of modern transfor- 
mational linguistics. An explicit comparison of 
the two methods is carried out by Owens (1988) 
and Gruntfest (1984). They both point out that 
Arabic grammar did not express the relation- 
ship between surface structure and underlying 
level in terms of a derivation or a process but 
rather used the underlying level as an inter- 
pretation of the surface level. Still, Gruntfest 
(1984) maintains that the Arabic grammar- 
ians were in fact transformationalists avant la 
lettre, but Owens is much more cautious in his 
conclusions. In his view (1988:196-198), there 
are more differences between the two frame- 
works. The Arabic grammarians relied on prag- 
matic context as much as on textual context to 
condition deletion. Besides, the aim of taqdir 
was the recovery of deleted items, whereas 
the aim of transformations is the breakdown 
of complete utterances. Deletion in Arabic 
grammar is always seen as proceeding from a 
speaker, rather than obeying specific rules, and 
accordingly, there were no formal conditions 
of recoverability. It must be pointed out here 
that in some later versions of Arabic grammar, 
grammarians did attempt to bring in a certain 
degree of formality. In particular, Ibn Hisam’s 
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conditions on acceptable taqdir (see above) go 
some way toward formalizing the process. 

Owens’ conclusion (1988:198) sums up nicely 
the relationship between Arabic grammar and 
transformational linguistics: 


In the final analysis, these are differences of em- 
phasis more than differences of substance because 
the basic motivations behind the use of deletions 
[are] the same: the desire to maintain an overall 
structural coherency in the grammar and to derive 
the correct meaning. 


The emphasis in this statement should be on the 
wish to maintain structural coherency (Baalbaki 
1979), rather than on the derivation of ‘correct 
meaning’, because the latter does not seem 
to be a major motivation in transformational 
linguistics, and it certainly was not what the 
Arabic grammarians had in mind: they knew 
what the correct meaning was and just needed 
an underlying level reached through taqdir in 
order to explain the fact that this correct mean- 
ing could also be expressed by a ‘deficient’ 
surface utterance. 
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Taraduf > Mutaradif 


Tasrif > Sarf 
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Arabic was a superstrate language for Volga 
Tatar (and the predecessors of the modern 
Tatar language) for more than one thousand 
years, with economic and political ties to the 
Islamic world established well before the Volga 
Bulgars’ early-roth-century conversion to 
Islam, and the influence of Arabic on the Tatar 
language was significant. Up until the roth 
century, Tatars shared three literary languages 
with the other Muslims of Russia: Classical 
Arabic, Classical Persian, and Chagatay. The 
first Arabic loanwords in Volga Turkic lan- 
guages date to the early roth century (Scherner 
1977:14; Maymiitov 1993a:5), and in the mid- 
r9th century, a Tatar literary language arose 
that was based on the Kazan dialect but heavily 
influenced by Arabic and Persian. This literary 
language was written in Arabic script, which 
had succeeded pan-Turkic runes as the regional 
writing system in the roth century. As can be 
seen from the approximately eight hundred 
pages of Arabic loanwords found in Maymiitov 
a.0.’s (1993) dictionary of borrowings, by the 
early 20th century a significant portion of the 
lexicon of literary Tatar was of Arabic origin - 
and the majority of these words were incom- 
prehensible to speakers of the vernacular who 
were not educated in Arabic and Persian, a 
sociolinguistic situation much like that of r9th- 
century Turkey. 

Lexical reform begun by Tatar intellectuals 
in the late roth century was undertaken with 
the aim of closing this gap between the literary 
language and the language of the people and 
promoted the use of native Turkic words in 
literary Tatar. Due to this reform movement, 
the Arabic-Persian element of texts by many 
authors, which at the turn of the century could 
be as high as 65 percent, decreased significantly 
(Maymiitov 1993b:797). The number of Arabic 
loanwords used in Tatar was then drastically 
reduced by politically motivated Soviet-era lexi- 
cal reform, when Soviet linguists replaced most 
of the Arabic and Persian loanwords in Tatar 
with Russian loanwords, such that half of 
the entries in today’s standard Tatar-Russian 
dictionaries are Russian borrowings. This re- 
lexification was accompanied by two alphabet 
changes in quick succession: in 1927 from the 
Arabic script to a Latin-based alphabet and 


TATAR 


in 1938 to a Cyrillic-based alphabet. The end 
result is that Arabic influence in modern Tatar 
is significantly less than it was a century ago. 
In order to be comprehensible to the reading 
public, prerevolutionary Tatar texts are now 
presented in the Cyrillic Tatar alphabet and 
with glossaries when they are reprinted in post- 
Soviet newspapers and magazines (e.g. Madri- 
yeva 1998, where 18 percent of an excerpt 
from a 1908 article is glossed). 

Arabic loanwords started appearing once 
more in written Tatar along with perestroika 
(in the mid-1980s), a symbolic gesture readily 
perceived by many Tatars as more than purely 
linguistic in nature (cf., e.g., Safiullina and Fyo- 
dorova 2000). The return of Arabic loanwords 
is part of purist post-Soviet linguistic reform 
on the part of the Tatar intellectual and politi- 
cal elite, where the implicit goal is the creation 
of a Tatar language that is maximally distinct 
from Russian. This lexical reform is there- 
fore congruent with the highly contested 1999 
Tatarstani legislation that decreed yet another 
shift in orthography, this time away from the 
Tatar-specific Cyrillic alphabet based on that of 
Russian to a new Latin-based alphabet similar 
to the one used for modern Turkish (Wertheim 
2003). 

Arabic loanwords, which are presented here 
in standard Turcological notation, have had 
a moderate effect on the phonological struc- 
ture of Tatar and were integrated in a variety 
of ways. Table 1 below shows the relevant 
merger and adaptation of Arabic consonants 
and vowels. 


Table 1. Merger and adaptation of Arabic 
phonemes in Tatar 


Arabic Tatar 
ty £ t 
LX x 
& ‘ iy 
s,s, t s 
“20 ds ayo z 
a a 
a a 


Arabic loanwords often violate Tatar’s front/ 
back vowel harmony, and the Tatar allophones 
k/q and g/y have become phonemic due to 
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Arabic borrowings where g or 7 is adjacent to 
front vowels. Tatar suffixes usually assimilate 
in quality to the final vowel of the loanword 
(e.g. kitaplar ‘books’ and not *kitaplar); how- 
ever, the nisbe-ending i in loanwords does obey 
vowel harmony and has the front allomorph 
-i and back allomorph -ry, e.g. ddabi ‘literary’ 
(< ’adabi), yosusry ‘individual’ (< xusiisi). 

Borrowed Arabic feminine nouns end in 
either -a or -at with occasional doublets that 
parallel those found in > Persian, the source 
for most of these nouns (Perry 1991:142), 
e.g. yarakdt ‘movement’ and the now archaic 
yarakd ‘short vowel diacritic’ (< haraka ‘move- 
ment; vowel’); nouns without doublets include 
yata ‘mistake’ (< xatd’), Sifa ‘medicine’ (< Sifa’), 
7Okiimat ‘government’ (< hukiima) and sdyayat 
‘travel’ (< siyaba). 

Borrowed Arabic nouns are freely suf- 
fixed with Tatar inflectional and derivational 
morphology, e.g. mdstaqillek ‘independence’ 
(mostdaqil ‘independent’ < mustaqill + -lek, the 
Tatar abstract nominalizer) and yaltkara ‘inter- 
national’ (yalik ‘people’ < xalq ‘creation, man- 
kind’ + the Tatar postposition -ara ‘between’). 

In addition, the dummy verb itdrgd ‘to do’ 
is used to create verbs from some loanwords, 
e.g. ddwam ‘continuation’ (< dawdm), dawam 
itargad ‘to continue’, while others are created 
using native derivational morphology, e.g. 
riza ‘agreement’ (< ridd), rizalasirga ‘to agree’ 
(where -la- is the verbalizer, -s- the reflexive, 
and -irga the infinitive). 

The Arabic loanwords found in modern Tatar 
can be separated into two groups: everyday 
words that are encountered in regular speech, 
and words that are used most frequently in 
literary registers. Words of the first sort, which 
are unmarked for register, were usually not 
removed during the Soviet-era relexification 
process and are generally perceived as native. 
These include nouns such as daftdr ‘notebook’ 
(< daftar), iman ‘belief’ (< ’imdn), kitap ‘book’ 
(< kitab), maktap ‘school’ (< maktab ‘office’), 
and tariy ‘history’ (< tdrix), and discourse- 
pragmatic and function words such as albatta 
‘of course’ (< al-batta ‘definitely, positively’), 
dmma ‘but, however’ (< ’ammda), gqaddr ‘as 
much as’ (< gadr ‘extent, quantity, amount’), 
and yatta ‘even’ (< hatta). By contrast, the 
majority of the archaic Arabic words that are 
in the process of being revived as part of Tatar 
post-Soviet lexical reform are more literary or 
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formal words, words primarily used to describe 
politics, literature, culture, and religion. Their 
use is not yet standardized, and, more impor- 
tantly, their use is not uncontroversial. The 
debate on the return of these archaic loanwords 
is played out most prominently in the pages of 
the daily press, which is also the primary vehicle 
for their reintroduction into post-Soviet Tatar. 
Some Arabic loanwords are found regularly in 
newspaper discourse, including ijtimayty ‘social’ 
(< ijtimdaT), ingtylab ‘revolution’ (< inqilab), 
iqtisad ‘economics’ (< igtisdd), jombiiriyat 
‘republic’ (< jumburiyya), yakimiydt ‘ruling 
power’ (< bakimiyya), mddaniyat ‘culture’ (< 
madaniyya), and sdydsdt ‘politics’ (< siydsa). 
However, a complaint that surfaces regularly 
in post-Soviet Tatar discourse is that Ara- 
bic borrowings are being used overzealously, 
such that the language of the press is becom- 
ing increasingly alienating to average Tatar 
readers, or even periodically incomprehensible. 
Even so, the return of many Arabic loanwords 
to modern Tatar is a fait accompli, and part of 
linguistic reforms that are buttressed by politi- 
cal, cultural, and religious forces. 
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Telugu 


t. INTERACTION BETWEEN THE 
ARABIC AND TELUGU SPEECH 
COMMUNITIES 


Telugu belongs to the Dravidian language fam- 
ily. It is spoken as the major language in 
Andhra Pradesh in India by more than 66 
million people, and speakers of the language 
have spread to different parts of the world. 
The interaction between the Arabic and Telugu 
speech communities began when the Muslim 
king Allauddin Khilji invaded the south in 
1296 C.E. Later, Giasuddin Tughlak invaded 
the south as well (Siddiqui 1956). Although no 
Muslim empire had yet been established there, 
during the 13th century those Muslim soldiers 
who did not return to Delhi settled in the south. 
Among them were Arabian soldiers. The Vijay- 
anagara Kingdom was established in the south 
in 1336 C.E. After some years, the Bahamani 
Kingdom was established, also in the south. 
Although there was a fair amount of rivalry 
between the two kingdoms, the Vijayanagara 
kings were fond of purchasing horses from 
Arabia and Persia (Suravaram 1950). Thus, 
Persian and Arabian traders enjoyed high social 
prestige in the Vijayanagara Kingdom. In the 
reign of the Qutub Shahis, who ruled over the 
Telugu-speaking region during the 15th/16th 
century, Persian was the official language. Per- 
sian continued to be the official language dur- 
ing the reign of the Asafjahis, who established 
their dynasty in 1720 C.E. The Arabic language 
enjoyed a special position because the Ouran 
was written in this language. The kings felt 
that all their subjects should be well acquainted 
with the Qur’an, which was said to contain a 
treasure of knowledge in many different areas 
of study. Thus, for sociocultural reasons the 
Telugu speakers came in contact with the Ara- 
bic language and borrowed several words from 
this language. 

Arabic words are found in Telugu in the 
areas of administration and the judiciary, e.g. 
qgist ‘installment’ (< Arabic gist ‘justice; share, 
installment’); bissab ‘account’ (< hisab); arji 
‘petition’ (< ‘ard ‘presentation; exhibition; 
submission of an application’); takid ‘notice’ 
(< ta’kid ‘affirmation’). There are many Ara- 
bic loanwords pertaining to day-to-day mat- 
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ters, e.g. ilaj ‘medical treatment’ (< “ilaj); garib 
‘poor’ (< garib ‘stranger’); jid ‘adamant’ (< didd 
‘opposite, contrary’); masur ‘well known’ (< 
mashur). Because of the difference in structure 
between Telugu and Arabic, words borrowed 
into Telugu are adapted to the phonological 
and morphological structure. 


2. PHONOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENTS 


The voiceless velar fricative x of Arabic changes 
to an aspirated voiceless stop since Telugu does 
not have x (see Table 1). In language contact 
situations, the sounds which are foreign to the 
native structure are substituted by the pho- 
netically closer sounds. In one word, x is sub- 
stituted by k in Telugu: xabar > kaburu ‘news, 
information’. 

The voiced velar fricative ¢ is not found in 
Telugu; it is substituted by a voiced stop, as in 
Table 2. 

The uvular voiceless stop g changes to a 
voiceless velar stop k or an aspirated voiceless 
stop kh, as in Table 3. 


Table 1. Arabic x/Telugu kh 


Arabic Telugu 

xali khali ‘empty, vacant’ 
xatm khatam ‘end, termination’ 
xarab kharab ‘state of ruin’ 


Table 2. Arabic g/Telugu g 


Arabic Telugu 

garib ‘stranger’ garib ‘poor’ 
galat galat ‘mistake’ 
galid ‘rough’ galiz ‘dirty’ 


Table 3. Arabic q/Telugu k 


Arabic Telugu 

qabda kabza ‘capture, taking 
possession of?’ 

qarar ‘decision’ kardr céyu ‘to settle, establish’ 

qist ‘justice; kist ‘installment’ 

installment’ 

qayd ‘fetter, khaid ‘imprisonment’ 

shackle’ 
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In Telugu, the voiced alveolar affricate z 
occurs before nonfront vowels, and the palatal 
stop j occurs before front vowels. These two are 
allophones, e.g. zvTTu ‘hair’, jila ‘itching’. Ara- 
bic words with z, whether original or secondary 
< Persian z < Arabic d or d, have become ? in 
Telugu before front vowels (Table 4). 

Before nonfront vowels, z in borrowed words 
remains as it is in Telugu because this is in con- 
formity with the native structure (Table 5). 

Arabic j before front vowels becomes 7 in 
Telugu, e.g. musta’jir > Telugu mustdjir ‘con- 
tractor’; jam‘ > jema ‘collection’. 

The loss of Arabic ‘ generally results in 
the lengthening of the preceding vowel, as in 
Table 6. 

In consonant clusters in borrowed Arabic 
words, either a vowel is inserted between the 
two consonants, or the consonant is dropped, 
e.g. masjid > Telugu masidu ‘mosque’; mashur 
> masur ‘popular’. Since the combination of 
consonants s and j, § and / does not exist 
in Telugu, the second consonant is dropped, 
which is compensated by the lengthening of the 
following vowel. 

Liquids are not found as peaks of the syllable 
in the syllabic structure of Telugu. Only vowels 
act as peaks of the syllable. A vowel is therefore 
inserted between the consonants -kr, -gl, -qm, 
-zn (Table 7). 

Insertion of a vowel is found optionally in 
words of the canonical CvCCvC, where the 
first member of the consonant cluster acts as 
coda of the first syllable and the second mem- 
ber as onset of the second syllable, e.g. madbut 
> Telugu mazbitu/mazubutu ‘strong’; majbur > 
mazburu ~ mazubiru ‘compelled’. 

Consonant clusters in disyllabic words with 
CvCCvC structure do not undergo any change, 
e.g. ‘ard > arji ‘application’; gabda > kabza 
‘occupation’; mardi > marji ‘opinion’. 


3. MORPHOLOGICAL 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Nominal forms are borrowed without any 
inflectional markers. Telugu has borrowed only 
the singular form, which is provided with a 
Telugu plural ending, e.g. Arabic baqq, pl. 
huqug ‘right, claim’ > Telugu hakku, pl. hakku- 
lu; Arabic kitab, pl. kutub ‘book’ > Telugu 
kitab, kitabu-lu. Gender differentiation is made 
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Table 4. Arabic d ~ d/Telugu j 


Arabic Telugu 


mardi ‘approved, accepted’ marji ‘opinion’ 


madi ‘past’ maji ‘former’ 
‘ard ‘presentation, arji ‘application’ 
application’ 


didd ‘contrary’ jiddi ‘to contradict’ 


Table 5. Arabic d ~ d/Telugu z 


Arabic Telugu 

madhaka ‘object mazak ‘fun’ 

of fun’? 

madbut ‘accurate, mazubitu ‘strong’ 
precise’ 

nadar ‘look’ nazar ‘evil eye’ 
damin ‘responsible,  zdmin ‘to be 
liable’ responsible’ 


Table 6. Arabic /Telugu vowel lengthening 


Arabic Telugu 

ta‘allug ‘connection’ talaku ‘to be 
connected to’ 

ta‘lim talim ‘teaching’ 

ta‘wid ‘amulet’ tawizu ‘charm’ 


Table 7. Epenthetic vowels in Arabic loanwords 


Arabic Telugu 

fikr ‘thought’ fikar ‘fear’ 
naql ‘transmission’ —nakal ‘copy’ 
raqm ‘number’ rakam ‘cash’ 
wazn wazanu ‘weight’ 


in Telugu at the pronominal level and in the 
verbal endings and is based upon semantic 
criteria. All nouns are classified into masculine 
and nonmasculine in the singular, and human 
vs. nonhuman in the plural. This difference is 
reflected in the verbal endings, too, where gen- 
der of the subject is marked: 


vaccEE-Du 
came [masc. sg.] 


ramuDu 
Rama [masc.| 


vaccindi 
came [nonmasc. sg.] 


sita 
Sita [nonmasc.] 
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vaccindi 
came [nonmasc. sg.] 


avu 
cow [nonmasc.] 


vaccindi 
came [nonmasc. sg.] 


bassu 
bus [nonmasc.] 


ramuDu  sita vaccEEru 

Rama and Sita came [human pl.] 
[human pl.] 

avulu vaccEEyi 


cows [nonhuman pl.] came [nonhuman pl.] 
bassulu vaccEEyi 
buses [nonhuman pl.] came [nonhuman pl.] 


In Arabic, gender differentiation is based upon 
grammatical criteria, and all nouns are clas- 
sified into masculine and feminine. Gender is 
expressed at the pronominal level and in verbal 
endings. Demonstrative pronouns are declined 
for masculine and feminine gender. Gender 
distinction is made in the verbal endings also. 
Due to the differences in the gender system, the 
gender of Arabic borrowings has been adapted 
to the Telugu gender system, e.g. murabba ‘jam 
[masc.]’ > Telugu murabba ‘a kind of sweet 
[nonmasc.]’. The word masjid ‘mosque’ [sg. 
masc.] became in Telugu masidu [nonmasc.], 
with the plural masidulu [nonhuman pl.], as in 
the following examples. 


akkaDa masidu undi 
there mosque to be 
‘There is a mosque’ 

akkaDa masidu-lu unnayi 
there mosque-PL to be-PL 


‘There are mosques’ 


Arabic verbs are not borrowed directly into 
Telugu but rather by means of Telugu conjunct 
verbs, which are formed by adding an auxiliary 
verb to a nominal form: 


pani ceyu 
work-NOUN _ to do-AUX 
‘to work’ 


Equivalents of Arabic verbs are formed in 
Telugu by adding the auxiliary verbs ceyu ‘to 
do’ and agu ‘to happen’ to nouns borrowed 
from Arabic, e.g.: 


TENSE 


taraqqi agu 
progress to happen 
‘to improve [intrans.]’ 


taraqqi ceyu 
progress to do 
‘to improve [trans.]’ 


Sarik céyu 
companion to do 

‘to join’ 

Sarik agu 
companion to happen 


‘to be joined’ 
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Tense 


A controversy prevails in the study of Semitic 
languages, both ancient and modern, namely 
whether their verbal morphologies mark tense 
(e.g. past vs. non-past), or > aspect (perfective 
vs. imperfective), or some combination of both. 
Also something of an issue are > mood and 
modality, but they are not usually as problem- 
atic (or they are problematic in different ways) 
as tense and aspect. 

Arabic is consistent with other Semitic lan- 
guages in its nonconcatenative morphology. 
Verbal and nominal forms alike are typically 
formed by interdigitation of consonantal roots 
(ideally consisting of three radicals) and vocalic 
templates, either with or without affixes. Verbs 
have historically been classified as ‘perfect’ and 
‘imperfect’, using a loose correlation between 
aspectual meaning and the morphological forms 
which were perceived as conveying them. These 
two forms are also referred to as suffix conjuga- 
tion (gatala) and prefix conjugation (yaqtulu), 
which are the terms used in this entry. In the 
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controversy mentioned above, the prefix conju- 
gation is described as either ‘imperfect’ or ‘non- 
past’ (or occasionally present/future), and the 
suffix conjugation is known as either ‘perfect’ 
or ‘past’. 

For most Arabic grammarians, the issue was 
rather simple: since the verb indicates an action, 
and actions take place in the past, present, or 
future time, verbal forms by necessity indicate 
time/tense. In fact, the most current definition 
of the verb is that it is “what indicates a com- 
bination of event and time” (al-fi‘l ma dalla 
‘ala qtiran badat wa-zamdn), a definition to be 
found, for instance, in az-ZamaxSari’s Mufassal 
(108.6). The only controversy in classical Ara- 
bic grammar centered around the question of 
whether there actually is such a thing as a pres- 
ent tense (see Zajjaji, Idab 86-88). According 
to the Kufan grammarians, the fil d@im, i.e. 
the active participle, fulfilled this role, while 
the Basran grammarians followed Stbawayhi in 
accepting only two verbal tenses, the past and 
the ‘resembling’ (mudari‘) tense, the latter being 
ambiguous because it could indicate both the 
present and the future (~ mddi/mudari‘). For 
a survey of the Arabic theories about verbal 
tense, see Fleisch (1979:201—-206) and Versteegh 
(1981). 

In Western reference grammars of Classical 
Arabic (Wright 1964:II, 18, “The Imperfect 
Indicative... does not in itself express any time”; 
Fleisch 1979:169-201), Modern Standard Ara- 
bic (Badawi a.o. 2004:362-371), and Arabic 
dialects (see Eisele 1999), the consensus seems 
to be that the Arabic verbal system is aspectual 
in nature, although Badawi a.o. (2004:362) 
indicate that Modern Standard Arabic “has now 
also a complete three tense structure replicating 
that of western languages (signs of which were 
already apparent in C[lassical] A[rabic]”. A few 
researchers, notably Aartun (1963), regard the 
tense opposition as the basic distinction in the 
Arabic verbal system. Others regard the distinc- 
tion as irrelevant. Comrie (1976:79) states, for 
instance, that the basic distinction in the Arabic 
verbal system is neither one of tense, nor one of 
aspect, but incorporates both aspect and (rela- 
tive) tense. It is certainly true that the two are 
often intertwined, and Payne emphasizes that 
“tense, aspect, and mode are sometimes difficult 
to tease apart” (1997:234). 

A proposal made by Dahl (1985) regard- 
ing the crosslinguistic traditional typology of 
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Tense(Mood)Aspect or T(M)A systems incor- 
porates the notion of pragmatic implicature 
into the traditional taxonomy. Dahl (1985:11ff.) 
discusses ‘secondary meanings’, ‘secondary foci’, 
and the ‘conventionalization of implicatures’ as 
potentially pertaining to grammatical categories 
such as tense and aspect. He defines ‘implica- 
ture’ in this sense as “something that can be 
inferred from the use of a certain linguistic cate- 
gory or type of expression, although it cannot be 
regarded as belonging to its proper meaning”. In 
his analysis of the various categories available in 
the languages in his study, he often distinguishes 
between those that are overtly marked and oth- 
ers that are merely implicated. Such an account, 
if found theoretically and empirically sound, 
may further the resolution of the controversy 
regarding the Arabic verbal system. 

In an experiment by Horesh (2002), six native 
speakers of different Arabic dialects were asked 
for their reactions to a number of utterances pre- 
viously recorded by three native speakers of the 
dialect of Jaffa. They were asked to place these 
utterances in time (e.g. past, present, future), 
and in various cases to provide alternatives in 
their own vernacular. A second component of 
the interview was a fragment of Dahl’s ques- 
tionnaire, in which the informants were asked 
to translate three similar English narratives into 
their vernacular. 

The reactions to the sentences were fairly uni- 
form. All suffix conjugations were consistently 
interpreted as denoting actions in the past. In 
those cases where the auxiliary verb kan was 
juxtaposed to a prefix-conjugated verb (e.g. 
kan ya'‘ti ‘he used to give’), it was interpreted as 
modifying an aspectual (in this case continuous) 
verb, again, denoting a situation or process in 
the past. In a sentence like (1) 


(1) ?ara hada __ I|-kitab 
read.3ms_ _ this the-book 
(min -awwal-o la-’axir-o) 
(from _beginning-its _ to-end-its) 


‘He read the book (from cover to cover)’ 


all informants agreed that the verb meaning ‘read’ 
was to be understood as ‘read from cover to 
cover’, even without the adverbial phrase expli- 
cating that, which ruled out a Slavic-type per- 
fective interpretation of the suffix conjugation. 

There was also consensus among the informants 
about the yistri/ustara contrast in sentence (2). 
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(2) rab “a-s-Sv 
went.3ms_ _to-the-market 
yistri/ustara tuffab 
buy.3ms/bought.3ms apples 


‘He went to the market to buy/and bought 
apples’ 


All informants agreed that the sentence with the 
prefix-conjugated verb contains no information 
as to whether the subject of the sentence has 
actually bought the apples. Only an explicit suf- 
fix-conjugated verb following the conjunction 
indicates that the purchase has indeed taken 
place. 

The use of participial forms in (3)-(4) as 
denoting some kind of present perfect, i.e. an 
action in the past bearing consequences for the 
present, was controversial. 


wasil 
arriving.Part 


(3) ilmalik sar 
the-king became.3ms 
‘The king has arrived’ 


(4) mis min zaman Sattat/msattye 
Neg from time  rained.3ms/raining.Part 
‘Not long ago, it (has) rained’ 


Several subjects rejected it altogether. In some 
cases, informants argued that even a simple suf- 
fix-conjugated verb (rather than a complex aux- 
iliary + participle) would entail that the action 
or state described has bearing on the present. 

The second part of the interview yielded 
somewhat more interesting results. While some 
speakers showed little variation across contexts, 
others differed quite radically when shifting 
from a narrative situated ‘yesterday’ through 
one pertaining to ‘what just happened to me’ to 
a narrative describing a distant past habitual. An 
example of the narratives is given in (5a—c); in 
the narratives the verbal forms to be translated 
were given in their base form. 


(5) a. Do you know what happened to me yes- 
terday? I WALK in the forest. Suddenly 
I STEP on a snake. It BITE me in the 
leg. I TAKE a stone and THROW it at 
the snake. It DIE. 
b. Do you know what just happened to 
me? I WALK in the forest. Suddenly I 
STEP ona snake. It BITE me in the leg. 
I TAKE a stone and THROW it at the 
snake. It DIE. 


TENSE 


c. Pl tell you what happened sometimes to 
me when I was a child and was walking 
in the forest. I WALK in the forest. Sud- 
denly I STEP on a snake. It BITE me in 
the leg. I TAKE a stone and THROW it 
at the snake. It DIE. 


While there was convergence in the use of the 
suffix conjugation for events in the past, there 
was quite some variation for some of the verbs 
in the narratives, especially those of movement 
(walking, biting, throwing, stepping), for which 
intermediate forms like the participle, and com- 
binations of the auxiliary kan with the participle 
or a prefix-conjugated verb were used. With 
respect to the three different contexts, in the 
context of (5a) and (5b), the suffix conjugation 
was used fairly consistently by all informants, 
but in the context of (5c), various intermediate 
forms were used, including complex forms with 
the auxiliary kan. 

A prefix-conjugated verb was not used for any 
of the verbs in the narratives, but one informant 
used a prefix-conjugated verb for ‘you know’ 
(which, strictly speaking, was not part of the 
narrative). This informant indicated a number of 
other stative verbs that may be used in the suffix 
conjugation without any reference to the past, 
e.g. ‘to understand’. This is consistent not only 
with the situation in other Semitic languages (cf. 
Hebrew katonti ‘I am too small; I am at a loss’), 
but is in fact a relic from Proto-Semitic, where 
presumably suffixes were productively indica- 
tive of stative verbs, as is the case in the oldest 
attested Semitic language, Akkadian. 

On the one hand, therefore, in many instances 
the suffix conjugation was consistent with an 
action in the past. Moreover, in many cases 
where the informants were asked to provide an 
alternative form while preserving the meaning, 
they argued that it was impossible to do so. On 
the other hand, there are a number of stative 
verbs that may occur in the suffix conjugation 
without reference to the past. There are also 
contexts in which the suffix conjugation may be 
used interchangeably (for some speakers) with 
a participle to denote a ‘perfective’ aspect, a 
present result of a past occurrence. And finally, 
there is the auxiliary verb kan modifying various 
other forms (e.g. participles and prefix-conju- 
gated verbs), for instance to place a continuous 
or habitual action in the past. It therefore seems 
plausible to conclude that the suffix conjugation 
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has more than one meaning and is not just 
a past tense form. Not only that, but given 
the variety of uses that the prefix conjuga- 
tion has, with various shades of imperfectivity 
(inchoativity, habituality, continuous actions, to 
name but a few), it makes sense to attribute the 
converse aspect notion, perfectivity, to the suffix 
conjugation. 

In the preface to his edited volume on Semitic 
languages, Hetzron (1997:xvi) quotes Chaim 
Rabin, who said in a lecture, “Semitic has 
either aspects that express tenses or tenses that 
express aspects”. The question remaining now 
is whether from a pragmatic point of view, 
what we have here is indeed an implicature, as 
proposed by Dahl for similar cases across the 
world’s languages. Levinson (2000:261), in his 
chapter on grammar and implicature, argues 
that “the relation between syntax and pragmat- 
ics is of a fundamentally different kind than the 
semantics/pragmatics interface, for it is indi- 
rect”. If we accept the notion that the farther 
away from pragmatics our facts are, the harder 
it is to incorporate pragmatic theory into the 
analysis, then the situation with respect to the 
Arabic verbal forms is even tougher than with 
the sentential anaphora phenomena examined 
by Levinson. 

Elsewhere, Levinson (1983:77-78) follows 
Lyons in distinguishing between M(etalinguis- 
tic)-Tensed and (Language’s)-Tensed, acknowl- 
edging that one reason for the two not being 
entirely compatible has to do with the latter 
“nearly always encod[ing] additional aspectual 
and modal features too”. Phrases like used to give 
scholarships implicating no longer gives scholar- 
ships are said to be “permeated by Gricean 
mechanisms” (Levinson 2000:180), due to the 
opposition between used and unused temporal 
references. This may not be compatible with 
Sadock’s (1978) critical view of the testability 
of implicatures for their conversational nature. 
Yet, it may be recalled that Dahl’s arguments on 
TenseMoodAspect (TMA) categories was that 
they may be subject to the ‘conventionalization 
of implicatures’, in which case the need to calcu- 
late maxim violations, as is the case for conver- 
sational implicatures, may not be necessary. 

Clearly, the results of the experiment de- 
scribed here represent but the tip of the iceberg, 
and there is need of a more extensive corpus 
to be examined. It is not clear whether the 
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proper methodology exists for testing hypoth- 
eses regarding the pragmatic status of conven- 
tionalized grammatical manifestations like the 
ones dealt with here. Native speakers clearly 
have intuitions about what denotes what, but 
for some reason — perhaps due to simplifica- 
tion of grammatical explanations in school - 
speakers rarely go beyond labeling the forms 
they use with temporal terminology. Notions 
like ‘perfective’ and ‘imperfective’, which for 
linguists may be, at least for some languages, 
part and parcel of the verbal system (see Com- 
rie 1976:16), are often neglected or misunder- 
stood, and it is therefore necessary to try to 
devise ways to circumvent the informants’ lack 
of expertise. 

Yet, this small-scale experiment indicates that 
despite quite a few dialectal differences, there is 
a certain degree of stability in the verbal system 
of the Arabic dialects. This may have to do with 
the fact that the suffix conjugation has never in 
the history of Arabic been very complex. The 
prefix conjugation, if closely examined, will 
most likely turn out to be far more complex and 
quite more variable. This should be examined 
with a combination of a corpus-based quanti- 
tative analysis and a carefully constructed lan- 
guage-specific questionnaire. 
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Terminology 
1. DEFINITION 


Although terminological creation is governed 
by the same linguistic framework as common 
vocabulary, it is subject to specific conditions 
of its own. ‘Terms’ can be defined as words or 
phrases aiming at the designation of concepts 
related to a particular field of knowledge or 
activity. New terms can be introduced either 
by individuals or by a limited community, in 
answer to particular needs and under condi- 
tions which vary from one field to another. 
As a result, prime occurrence of terms may — 
or may not — be produced through conscious 
activity, and new terms may — or may not — be 
created in an organized and methodical way. 
Moreover, their first appearance often leads to 
divergence between the models of formation 
that prevail in the common vocabulary and the 
formation of technical terminologies. Such a 
process cannot be without consequence for the 
development of common vocabulary, especially 
in modern times, owing to the fact that in any 
given language terminologies have grown at a 
much quicker pace than the general lexicon. 
Besides, it should be kept in mind that usages 
and traditions in creating new terms may vary 
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from one domain of knowledge and/or activity 
to another. 


2. PERIODIZATION OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARABIC 
LEXICON 


2.1. Periods of Arabic terminology 


Arabic terminology has developed in the overall 
frame of what may be described as the ‘great 
periods’ of the vocabulary of the language, 
which can, on a very general basis, be divided 
into three parts (Dichy 1998): 


i. The first great period is that of the ‘language 
of the Ancient Arabs’ (lisdn al-‘Arab), which 
includes the original ancient lexicon. From 
the viewpoint of today’s lexicographers, 
this original lexicon appears both prior to 
Islam and contemporaneous to its founda- 
tion. Apart from basic notions, the pre- 
Islamic vocabulary, i.e. the original Arabic 
vocabulary, also includes a set of notions 
referring to the life and institutions of the 
Ancient Arabs, e.g. dar ‘tent’; Sahdda '"s° +! 
‘testimony; witnessing’; tarab '" 4 ‘deep 
joy or sadness; deep emotion [in relation 
to listening to poetry or singing]’; etc. In 
this pre-Islamic period, the great majority 
of terms referring to everyday life (nomadic 
life, parts of the Bedouin tent, camels, stars, 
etc.) were of Arabic or Semitic origin. But 
there already were some non-Semitic loan- 
words, most of them borrowed from Greek, 
Latin (often, through Greek and Syriac), or 
Persian (> Greek loanwords; > Latin loan- 
words; > Persian loanwords). An example 
is the word sirdt ‘way, road’, which seems 
to have been directly borrowed from the 
Latin word strdta ‘pavement’, hence ‘paved 
way; military road’ (Rabin 1960). This word 
occurs 45 times in the Quran, mostly in 
the noun phrase as-sirat al-mustaqim ‘the 
Straight Path’ (Q. 1/6). It is nevertheless dif- 
ficult to trace terminological activity so far 
back. After the founding of Islam, a number 
of words belonging to the ancient Arabic 
lexicon were reused in a new meaning and 
became part of the semantic system originat- 
ing in the Qur’dn and the teachings of the 
Prophet, i.e. in the fundamental religious 
and/or juridical terminology of Islam, e.g. 
huda ‘right way; Guidance’; sahdda's?! 
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‘ritual formula by which the Muslim believ- 
ers testify of their faith in a unique God, and 
in the prophecy of Muhammad’; sahdda's"* 3! 
‘testimony [as a technical term of Islamic 
law]’. 

The vocabulary of medieval Arabic civiliza- 
tion contains items referring to the life and 
institutions of cities and to Islamic civiliza- 
tion, from the first centuries of the Hijra 
to the 18th century C.E. This includes the 
vocabularies of religious prescription and 
doctrine (not only Islamic but also Christian 
and Jewish religious terms), Islamic law, 
intellectual life, literary analysis, linguistic 
sciences, mathematics, astronomy, medicine, 
philosophy, administration, chancellery, 
etc., e.g. gddi ‘judge’; watan'"* *! ‘country 
of origin’ (which differs from the modern 
meaning of the word, i.e. from watan'!s"?!, 
below); ?isndd ‘chain of authority of a Tra- 
dition’. This very wide ‘medieval’ epoch 
should of course be subdivided, but given 
the present state of the art it is difficult to 
delimit narrower periods. Significant exam- 
ples found in medieval dictionaries can nev- 
ertheless be analyzed. The term mantiq, for 
instance, which originally meant ‘speech’, 
takes, in the course of time in the writings 
of philosophers, such as al-Farabi (4th/toth 
century), the sense of ‘logos’ (with reference 
to Aristotle and Plato) and of ‘logic’. The 
active participle mutrib, which is related 
to the same root as tarab!"" above, at 
one point came to mean ‘singer’, probably 
through metonymic transfer: ‘he who causes 
tarab"* +? This must have been prior to 
the 4th/roth century, since this meaning is 
attested in Ibn Faris’ (d. 385/1005) diction- 
ary, Maqa4yis al-luga. 

The starting point of the vocabulary of 
the modern age is traditionally situated at 
the dawn of the roth century, i.e. at the 
beginning of the Nahda, the Arab ‘Renais- 
sance’. Many neologisms date from this 
time, e.g. sayydra ‘car’; badxira ‘steamboat; 
boat’; watan'"s2! ‘homeland; country’ (in 
the contemporary nationalist meaning, 
as in al-watan al-‘arabi ‘the Arab home- 
land’); Sahada'"*4! ‘certificate; certificate 
of attestation [related to a given academic 
degree]’. The two words siydsa ‘politics’ 
and mujtama‘ ‘society’ (in the modern 
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understanding) had been in use in previous 
periods, but did not refer then to the same 
concepts. 


2.2 The development of technical 
terminology 


The development of sciences, which started at 
the beginning of the Umayyad dynasty and con- 
tinued during Abbasid times, was accompanied 
by the translation of numerous documents of 
the Greek heritage, often through the interme- 
diary of Syriac. New terminologies appeared 
in many fields, and the Arabic language, which 
had until then been in use mainly in traditional 
knowledge (craftsmanship, traditional medi- 
cine, etc.), became in less than two centuries 
a language allowing discussion of high-level 
scientific or technical developments, just as the 
Ancient Greek language had been (Rabin 1960; 
Jacquart 1994). 

The terminology of Arabic grammar, for 
instance, was developed on the basis of com- 
mon vocabulary. Likewise, the majority of 
terms in mathematics and optics were created 
by adding a new meaning to words of the com- 
mon language. A few terms were borrowed, 
most of which were soon replaced by a word 
of Arabic origin; ’aritmadtiqd ‘arithmetic’, for 
instance, was replaced by hisadb. Other bor- 
rowed terms remained in use, such as musiqad 
‘music’. On the other hand, medicine and phar- 
macy very often resorted to borrowed terms for 
substances. 

The situation of the Arabic sciences in modern 
times, in which all new concepts are imported 
from Occidental languages through English or 
French, is not without influence on Arabic 
scientific and technical terminology. The crea- 
tion and development of terms occurred, and 
continues to occur, in massive quantities on the 
basis of English or French terminologies. 

The history of the beginning and development 
of Arabic scientific and technical terminologies 
remains to be written, despite a number of 
studies dealing with particular fields. The spe- 
cific characteristics of each domain of scientific 
or technical specialty, and the various ways in 
which specific terminologies were developed in 
a language other than the one in which they had 
been created, are so divergent, and there are so 
many different factors to take into account, 
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that one cannot deal with Arabic scientific and 
technical terminology as a whole, except for a 
few very general considerations. The historical 
frame can nevertheless be outlined. 

The development of modern Arabic termi- 
nology began in the first period of the Arabic 
Renaissance (Nahbda) at the turn of the roth 
century, with the intrusion of European sciences 
and techniques in the Arab culture (Hamzaoui 
1991; Higazi 1993). The three most important 
centers for the formation of new Arabic terms 
were Cairo and Beirut, together with Constan- 
tinople, although its linguistic framework was 
different because Ottoman Turkish borrowed 
most of its scientific terms from Arabic termi- 
nological usage. 

Muhammad ‘Ali’s policy of modernizing 
Egypt led him to call on engineers and physi- 
cians from Europe, particularly from France 
(as-Sayyal 1951). Their lectures were translated 
into Arabic, and from the late 1830s onward, 
this resulted in a movement of translating sci- 
entific and technical books, accompanied by 
the establishment of corresponding terminolo- 
gies (Sawaie 1999). Medicine, for instance, 
was taught in the Arabic language from the 
1830s until 1887, during the English occupa- 
tion, when the English language took the place 
of Arabic in the teaching of sciences. In Leba- 
non, during the same century, the sciences were 
taught in Arabic, even at the American Univer- 
sity, founded in Beirut in 1866. Popular sci- 
ence magazines such as al-Muqtataf (published 
at first in Beirut in 1876, and then in Cairo) 
also appeared during this period. In other 
countries of the Ottoman Empire, such as Syria 
and Iraq, the language used for official teach- 
ing was Ottoman Turkish. In the Maghreb 
countries, French became the language used for 
sciences. 

After the fall of the Ottoman Empire, the sci- 
ences began to be taught in Arabic in Syria and 
Iraq. The Faculty of Medicine of Damascus was 
founded in 1919. The scientific terminology 
established at that time used many Arabic terms 
that had been previously borrowed by the Otto- 
man language (Monteil 1960; a$-Sihabi 1965), 
as the few samples in Table 1 show (Otto- 
man terms are written in present-day Turkish 
spelling). 

Generally speaking, the main centers for the 
diffusion of Arabic terms during the second 
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Table 1. Arabic terminology borrowed through 
Ottoman Turkish 


English Arabic — Arabic Ottoman 
(Egypt) (Syria) Turkish 

‘angle of zadwiya(t) zdwiya(t) zaviye-i 
incidence’ suqut wurud viirud 

‘focus bwra mabraq/  muhrak 
[optics]’ mibraq 

‘image sura xayal hayal 
[optics]’ 

‘refractive index’ mu‘amil qarina karine 

‘coil’ milaff — wasi‘a vesi'a 

‘energy’ taqa qudra> — kudret 

taqa 

‘vector muttajih sua‘ suw 
[optics]’ 

‘function dalla tabi‘ tabi’ 
[mathematics]’ 


part of the 2zoth century appear to have been 
Syria and Egypt. Institutions were created in 
order to deal with, among other linguistic 
policy matters, terminological problems (> lan- 
guage academies). These included the Academy 
of Damascus, founded in 1921 (“Ammar and al- 
Xuri 1996) and the Academy of Cairo, founded 
in 1932 (Hamzaoui 1975), and, at the other 
end of what was to become the Arab world, 
the Institut d’Etudes et de Recherches pour 
l’Arabisation in Rabat, which is devoted to the 
dissemination of the use of Arabic in Morocco, 
in addition to terminological issues (Richert 
1987). Other institutions provided terms, such 
as the University of Damascus, where the sci- 
ences continue to be taught in Arabic. 

One of the problems for Arabic scientific and 
technical terminology is that of variation across 
the different areas of the Arab world (— lexi- 
cal variation: Modern Standard Arabic). There 
is no common center for the coining of new 
terms that could unify or standardize newly 
coined terms, or terms used in a particular 
domain (‘Ammar and al-Xuri 1996). In 1966, 
the Bureau for the Coordination of Arabization 
was created in Rabat under the aegis of the 
ALECSO (Arab League Educational, Cultural 
and Scientific Organization). It was assigned 
the task of collecting synonymous terms and 
organizing congresses for their unification. 
Various domains were concerned with the 
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publishing of ‘unified dictionaries’, whose effi- 
ciency in terms of consistency or influence still 
has to be analyzed. 

It is also to be noted that whereas scientific 
and technical subjects are taught in Arabic at the 
high school level in the state educational system 
of most Arabic countries, scientific teaching at 
the college level very often switches to English 
or French. An exception is Syria, where the sci- 
ences are always taught in Arabic. 


3. LINGUISTIC STRUCTURE AND 
THE COINAGE OF NEW TERMS 


Except when they are borrowed from another 
language, newly coined terms tend to be related 
to the concept they express by at least one for- 
mal or semantic feature. The linguistic devices, 
whether of a morphological, syntactic, or seman- 
tic nature, that are used in the denomination 
process ensure some level of semantic motiva- 
tion in new terms (Stetkevych 1970; Hamzaoui 
1991; Lelubre 1992). Linguistic means resorted 
to in the creation of terms do not funda- 
mentally differ from those encountered in the 
age-old development of the general vocabu- 
lary, although they may sometimes take the 
appearance of innovation. Both result from 
the basic strategies of lexical formation, i.e. 
morphological means, ‘frozen’ syntactic struc- 
tures, semantic transfer, and borrowing (from 
another language). 


3.1. Morphological means 


Morphological resources for the coining of 
words in Arabic are of four different types: 


i. ‘Internal’ derivation (— istiqgdq). This funda- 
mental means for the creation of new Arabic 
terms consists, briefly put, in the ‘fitting 
together’, ‘crossing’, or ‘merging’ of a pattern 
and a tri- or quadriconsonantal > root. This 
means is recommended by all Arabic termi- 
nological institutions as the first choice to 
be considered, and actually remains widely 
used. Examples include: mijhar ‘microscope’ 
(triconsonantal root j-h-r; pattern miR,R,aR, 
[mif‘al]); in‘ikds ‘reflection’ (triconsonan- 
tal root ‘-k-s; pattern inR,iR,aR, [infi‘al]); 
taba‘tur ‘scattering; dispersion’ (quadricon- 
sonantal root b-“t-r; pattern taR,aR,R,uR, 


[tafa“ul]). In all such examples, the pattern is 
associated with a specific grammatical mean- 
ing. The meaning of ‘name of instrument’ 
(ism dla), for instance, which is associated 
with the pattern miR,R,aR, can be observed 
in mihjar, and the reflexive value of the pat- 
tern inR,iR,aR, is included in the meaning of 
in‘ikas ‘reflection’. 

One has to take into consideration that 
the concepts of root and pattern, as well as 
that of the root-and-pattern relation, need 
revisiting (> derivation). In the first place, a 
number of lexical entries cannot be analyzed 
in terms of pattern structure and do not 
include a root (Dichy 1989). Secondly, roots 
are by no means the ‘origin’ of lexical items 
and must be regarded as the ‘daughters’ 
rather than the ‘mothers’ of words (Dichy 
1998, 2003). Finally, as a result, both root 
and pattern can be described as relational 
concepts, i.e. as sets of formal and seman- 
tic relations. All three points underlie the 
analysis of the examples below. The terms 
‘root’ and ‘pattern’ in this article refer to the 
revised definition. Newly coined terms based 
upon morphological means are of different 


types: 


(a) New occurrence of a ‘crossing’ between a 
root already instantiated in the language 
and a current pattern. Some item-to-item 
or pattern-to-pattern relations between 
lexical entries included in a given root, 
which are rare in the general vocabu- 
lary, are frequently resorted to in ter- 
minology. This is the case, for instance, 
in the derivation of a ‘name of instru- 
ment’ (ism ?dla) from an intransitive verb 
or a concrete noun, e.g. in the deriva- 
tion of mitydaf ‘spectroscope’ (root ft-y-f; 
pattern miR,R,aR, [mifal]) from tayf 
‘spectrum’. 

(b) Frequent use of patterns other than those 
of the ‘name of instrument’ to refer to 
instruments, tools, or devices, such as 
R,aR.R.aR,(a) (fa“al(a)) or the pat- 
terns of active participles (ism al-fa‘il, 
R,aR.iR,(a) [ fail(a)] or muR,aR.R.iR, (a) 
[mufail(a)|), e.g. tabi‘a ‘printer’ (root 
t-b-; pattern R,aR,iR,a), muballil ‘ana- 
lyzer’ (root b-I-I; pattern muR,aR,R.iR,). 
Note that this derivational process is by 
no means an innovation. 
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Frequent use of patterns that were previ- 
ously rare, such as R,aR,uR, (fal) for 
the denomination of instruments, e.g. 
basub ‘computer’. 


(d) Pattern innovation. There do not seem 


to be examples of the appearance of new 
patterns. Yet, attempts have been made 
to reorganize the use of a few existing 
ones. The Cairo Language Academy tried 
to establish a distinction between the pat- 
terns used for the ‘name of instrument’, 
with reference to specific terminological 
uses: miR,R,aR, (mif‘al) for French or 
English terms including the suffix -meter, 
and miR,R,aR, (mif‘al) for those includ- 
ing -scope. Such an interesting proposal 
encounters practical difficulties: the above 
mentioned mijhar, for instance, would 
become mijhar, but this term already 
exists, meaning ‘loudspeaker’. Reorgan- 
izing an existing terminology is a difficult 
endeavor. 

Root innovation. A number of roots 
were created on the basis of lexical units 
which themselves include a_ previous 
root, deemed ‘original’ in the Arabic lan- 
guage, e.g. bawsaba ‘computerization’, 
new root h-w-s-b, is built on bdsub ‘com- 
puter’, the original root of which is h-s-b; 
‘awlama ‘globalization’, new root “w-lI- 
m, is derived from “alam ‘world’, original 
root “l-m. The case of mutamarkiz ‘con- 
centric’, new root m-r-k-z, is significant. 
The term is built on markaz ‘center’, 
original root r-k-z. Traditional Arabic 
lexicography regards this unit as related 
to the root r-k-z (see, e.g., the dictionary 
of the Language Academy of Cairo, al- 
Mu‘jam al-wasit). Strictly speaking, such 
a position necessarily implies the crea- 
tion of a new pattern, mutamaR,R.iR, 
(mutamaf‘il), which would be the active 
participle (ism al-fa%l) of the verb tama- 
rkaza ‘to take or choose as a center’, 
new pattern tamaR,R,aR,a (tamaf‘ala). 
Yet, neither tamaR,R,aR,a (tamafala) 
nor mutamaR,R,iR, (mutamaf‘il) is con- 
sidered as included in the pattern sys- 
tem of the language. The examples given 
in this paragraph show that, in the 
eyes of most Arabic lexicographers, the 
derivation of a new root from an original 
one should be avoided at all costs. On 


the other hand, root innovation seems 
to be admitted, albeit implicitly, in the 
case of loanwords, some of which are 
(relatively) ancient, e.g. takahrub ‘elec- 
trification’ (root k-h-r-b, from kabraba@’ 
‘electricity’ < Persian kah-robd ‘amber’). 
Contemporary examples are: ta’aksud 
‘oxidation’ (root ?-k-s-d < English oxide, 
French oxyde); mutalfaz ‘broadcast on 
television, televized’ (root t-I-f-z < Eng- 
lish television, French télévision). The 
greater part of these borrowed roots is 
quadriconsonantal, and they exhibit a 
limited degree of productivity, e.g. takah- 
raba ‘to be electrified; to be electrocuted’; 
-aksada ‘to oxidize’; talfaza ‘to broadcast 
on television’. 

ii. Lexical use of prefixed formatives and suf- 
fixes. The Arabic language, unlike English, 
has only a few lexical affixes. Moreover, 
these are only used in nouns and adjectives, 
and not in verbs. Two cases are observed: 


(a) Prefixed formatives. The only productive 
prefixed formative used in the medieval 
period is la+, the meaning of which is 
that of negation, e.g. ld+nihdya ‘infi- 
nite’ (also: al-ld+nihdya ‘the infinite’); 
la+nuqtiyya ‘astigmatism’; la+lawni ‘ach- 
romatic’. These compounds compete 
with syntactic constructions of equivalent 
meaning, using gayr or ‘adam, e.g. gayr 
nibaya, ‘adam (an-)nuqtiyya. Attempts 
were made to create other prefixed 
formatives, but only a few authors use 
them. Syntactic constructions are widely 
preferred, although they are longer and 
less convenient, e.g. gab+ (from gabla 
‘before’), in qab+tdarixi ‘prehistorical’, 
the corresponding syntactic-based com- 
pound of which is md qabla t-tarix, and 
also gab+madari ‘preorbital’. This proc- 
ess is considered by Arab lexicographers 
to be related to nabt (see below, under 
iv). In some cases, prefixed formatives are 
borrowed, e.g. bard+ < English para-, as 
in bard+mihwari ‘paraxial’, or mitd+ < 
English meta-, as in mitd+lugawi ‘meta- 
linguistic’. Some prefixed formatives 
have been successful in Arabic technical 
terminology, as opposed to general 
vocabulary, where they meet with much 
greater resistance than, for instance, in 
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Modern Hebrew, e.g. kahra+ ‘electro-’, 
in kahra+migna-tist ‘electromagnetic’, 
kabra+sakin ‘electrostatic’, kahra+dawt 
‘photoelectric’, kahra+basari ‘photoelec- 
tric’ and at the same time ‘electro-optical’. 
(b) Suffixes. Arabic suffixes are very often 
compositional, but some of them, such 
as the relative adjectival suffix +7 (i.e. 
-iyyun, the yd’ an-nisba; > nisba) and 
the suffix +at (+a(h) in closing position), 
which denotes the res generalis, i.e. ‘the 
thing that...’ or ‘that which...’ (Roman 
1999), are liable to be included in a ‘fro- 
zen’ lexical compound, in which stem 
and suffix constitute an ‘undividable’ 
lexical item (Dichy 2003), e.g., the rst/ 
7th century ‘frozen’ compound xdrij+i 
‘belonging to the Kharijite sect’ can be 
contrasted with xdrij+i ‘outer’ (as in al- 
bab al-xariji ‘the outer door’), in which 
the relation between the stem xdrij ‘out- 
side’ and the suffix +i(yy) remains com- 
positional; significantly, the plural form 
xawarij is related to the former ‘frozen’ 
compound xdarij+i. In the building of 
terminological relative adjectives and 
nouns, the suffix +i/yy) is widely used 
and polyvalent, e.g. mibwar+i ‘axial’ 
or ‘central’. Two compound variants 
can be observed: +dni(yy), which was 
still used in Medieval Arabic, has not 
fallen out of use, e.g. fil+dni ‘longitu- 
dinal’, which coexists with tal+i, shar- 
ing the same sense; and +awi(yy), e.g. 
nisb+awi ‘relativistic’, as opposed to 
nisb+i ‘relative’ (also used for ‘relativis- 
tic’). Another compound suffix including 
+7 is +iyya(t), mainly used for abstract 
nouns or concepts, e.g. mijhar+iyya 
‘microscopy’, ’is‘d‘+iyya ‘radioactivity’, 
fusfur+iyya ‘phosphorescence’. Its plu- 
ral form is also used to name scientific 
fields, such as riydd+iyyat ‘mathematics’, 
iliktrun+iyyat ‘electronics’, lisdn+iyydt 
‘linguistics’. In some cases, Arabic resorts 
to the plural form of the stem, e.g. 
nad@ir+i ‘isotopic’, built on the plural of 
nadir (nad@ ir), ‘isotope’. This morpho- 
logical means is neither contemporary 
nor recent: the term kutub+i ‘dealer in 
manuscripts, librarian’, built on the plu- 
ral form of kitab ‘writing, book’, kutub, 
goes back to the first centuries of Islam. 
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In some productive terminological 
domains, particularly in chemistry, many 
suffixed formatives have been borrowed 
from English or French (although they can- 
not be regarded as new suffixes in Arabic), 
e.g. fabm+at ‘carbonate’, kibrit+ur ‘sulfide’ 
< French sulfure. 

iii. Compound words encompassing two exist- 
ing lexical entries are rarely used. The usu- 
ally quoted example is ra’s-u# mal ‘capital’, 
written as a single word, from ra’s-u mal-in, 
the structure of which is that of a ‘construct 
state’ (> 7iddfa). Two plural forms are 
observed: rasamil, single word, and rwis 
-amwal, in two words. 

iv. Composition by amalgam (or ‘portmanteau 
merging’) of two lexical entries. In this type 
of compound, two lexical units are merged, 
both formally and semantically, in a single 
‘portmanteau word’ (“two meanings packed 
into one word, like a portmanteau”, from 
Lewis Carroll’s preface to The hunting of 
the Snark [1876]), e.g. Rabra+tisi ‘electro- 
magnetic’, from kabra[ba@i] and [migna]tisi; 
or zamakdn ‘space-time [continuum]’ (also: 
‘time and place’ in the grammatical phrase 
ism az-zamakan ‘name of time and place’), 
which is built on zaman ‘time’ and makan 
‘place’. This lexical device can be related 
to nabt compounding, whose use is ancient 
but which is only accepted by termino- 
logical authorities ‘in case of necessity’ (> 
compounds). It is often, in fact, difficult to 
analyze. 


3.2 Syntactic means 


Terms coined by resorting to a ‘freezing’ of 
syntactic structures are complex units, encom- 
passing two words at least. All terms of this 
type feature a binary structure of two smaller 
components, a basis and an extension (Roman 
1999, 2001), each of which may in turn eventu- 
ally be analyzed into two smaller components, 
and so on. The basis-extension relation may be 
either coordination (dahab wa~iyyab ‘round 
trip’) or, more frequently, subordination. 
Subordination relations may be of several 
types: (i) attributive noun-and-adjective rela- 
tion (nat wa-manut), e.g. tul mawji ‘wave- 
length’; (ii) ‘construct state’ noun-noun relation 
(idafa), the second of which bears the geni- 
tive case, e.g. tul mawjat(-in) ‘wavelength’; 
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(iii) prepositional phrase (jarr wa-majrir) ‘gov- 
erned’ by a word or a phrase, e.g. istigtab bi- 
l-inikds ‘polarization by reflection’; (iv) modal 
relation, the noun or adjective in consideration 
bearing the accusative case, e.g. mustagtab 
d@iriyy-an ‘circularly polarized’. In addition, 
compound terms may feature a combination of 
these constructions, as in {{intisar ad-daw’} fi 
{xutut mustagima}}, lit. ‘{{propagation [of] the 
light} in {lines straight}}’, ‘rectilinear propaga- 
tion of light’, where both basis and extension 
are complex components. 

A great majority of terms are complex units. 
The proportion is much higher than, say, in 
English: many English terms are formed by 
a morphological combination of Greek and 
Latin, as well as English elements, including 
very rich sets of prefixes, suffixes, and prefixed 
or suffixed lexical formatives. In contrast, such 
combinations are much more constricted in 
Arabic, owing to the general structure of mor- 
pholexical relations (Dichy 2003). Arabic very 
often resorts to ‘frozen’ syntactic compounds, 
such as miqyds inkisar ‘refractometer’, gabil li- 
l-inkisdr ‘breakable’, as shown above. 

These constructions feature some innovations 
in the creation of terminological compounds 
(Ali 1987; Lelubre 1992, 2001), as opposed to 
compounds resulting from general vocabulary 
formation. Four of them are briefly presented 
here: 


i. Adjective specifying another adjective, e.g. 
harari nawawi ‘thermonuclear’, kabraba@i 
mignatisi ‘electromagnetic’, Rahraba’i sakin 
‘electrostatic’. 

ii. Adjective preceded by a functional word 
expressing circumstance (darf ‘adverb [of 
time and place]’), e.g. tabta ’abmar ‘infra- 
red’ (tabta ‘under’); fawqa sawti ‘ultra- 
sonic’ (fawqa ‘above’). This differs to some 
extent from more Classical Arabic construc- 
tions, such as Sibh mustaqirr ‘metastable’ or 
gayr mutajanis ‘heterogeneous’. The above 
adjectival structures can in turn be included 
in another compound, which allows for 
their nominalization when required by 
the sentence structure, e.g. md warda t- 
tabia ‘that which [lies] behind nature’ i.e. 
‘metaphysical’ or ‘metaphysics’; md tabta 
l-ahmar ‘infrared’; mda qabla t-tarix ‘pre- 
historical’ or ‘prehistory’ (besides the use of 
the adjectival phrase gabla tarixi). 
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iii. Asyndetical constructions between two 
nouns in juxtaposition, i.e. nouns that are 
not related to each other by a ‘construct 
state’ structure, are sometimes found, e.g. 
Su‘a° sur‘a ‘vector velocity’, which gives, 
with the article al-: as-Su‘a° as-sur‘a. Such 
a construction coexists with the usual con- 
struct state, su‘d° as-sur‘a. 

iv. Use of the hyphen or slash (> punctua- 
tion), as in miqyds tadaxul Fabri — Biru 
‘Fabry-Perot etalon’. The traditional con- 
struction migyds tadaxul Fabri wa-Bira is 
also found. 


3.3. Semantic processes 


In this type of terminological creation, one 
encounters no new linguistic form but rather a 
renewed use of forms and structures existing in 
either the common vocabulary or the special- 
ized vocabulary of another field. 


i. Tropic transfer of meaning is related to what 
Arabic rhetoric describes as > majdz ‘tropic 
speech’. Semantic transfer operates accord- 
ing to various types of tropic processes, 
most of which are relatable to > metaphor, 
metonymy, and hypallage: 

(a) Metaphor is based ona similarity between 
two things or a link that can be imagined 
between them. Similarity is based on 
form or shape in the case of ‘adas+a 
‘lens’ in optics (from ‘adas ‘lentil’), and 
mawj+a ‘wave’ in physics (from mawj+a 
‘sea wave’). It is based on function in 
dakir+a ‘memory’ (of a computer, from 
dakir+a ‘[human] memory’). Very often, 
metaphors used in Arabic are borrowed 
from similar ones encountered in English 
or French, as in the previous examples. 
However, transposition may sometimes 
be problematic, when the link does not 
appear natural in the eyes of Arabic 
speakers. 

Metonymy is based on a referential 

relation or link between two entities. 

This is found, for example, between 

the event or process described by an 

infinitive form (— masdar) and its result, 
as in tasjil ‘operation of recording’ (event 
or process), and ‘recording; recorded 
sounds’ (result). This is also the case in 
the ‘part-for-whole’ relation (the part 


s 
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being, classically, given for the whole), 
as in daw’ meaning both ‘light’ and 
‘optics’ (‘the science [whole] of light 
[part]’). Such tropic semantic transfers 
may sometimes be a source of ambiguity. 
(c) In hypallage, a syntactic extension 
related to an omitted basis is attrib- 
uted to another basis (Roman 1999), as 
in ittisalat basariyya ‘optical telecom- 
munications’, which stands for ‘tele- 
communications with optical [means]’ 
(ittisalat [bi-wasa@il] basariyya). This 
process may lead to collocations that 
may seem strange at first sight, as in 
qanun al-jar@im ‘criminal law; penal 
code’ where the English adjective ‘crim- 
inal’ and the second noun of the con- 
struct-state structure in Arabic, jara@im 
‘crimes’, refer to offenses judged under 
this part of the law code, and not to 
an attribute of the law itself (cf. in 
French police criminelle). It is, on the 
other hand, very productive in both 
noun+adjective and construct-state 
structures, e.g. Sarit al-qiyds ‘measur- 
ing tape’; Sarit ndtiq ‘sound track [of a 
film]; magnetic tape’ — the latter being 
also expressed, through another hypal- 
lage, as Sarit tasjil ‘tape[-of-|recording’. 
Neologisms, resulting from the new use of 
an old term (istinbdt), are recommended 
by some members of the Arabic language 
academies, under the condition that the 
ancient term be out of usage. In fact, the 
restriction is not very efficient in most sci- 
entific fields, apart from a few successful 
examples, such as gitdr ‘train’ (anciently: 
‘convoy of camels’), because, in many cases, 
the ancient and the new sense coexist, e.g. 
tarqim ‘numbering’ (ancient meaning) and 
‘coding’. 
Calques (also called ‘loan translations’) 
from another language are situated between 
the above semantic processes and direct 
borrowing. In such cases, Arabic terms 
exhibit the same features as their English or 
French counterparts. In fact, most Arabic 
terminological creation is based on foreign 
terms, adapted through means provided 
by Arabic morphology and syntax. Most 
of the examples above may be considered 
as resulting from calque or loan transla- 
tion. This is the case in most multilingual 
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terminology and should not be considered 
a problem, except when new terms are 
regarded by native speakers as an intrusive 
transfer from foreign languages. 


3.4 Borrowing 


The status of borrowing (ta‘rib) varies accord- 
ing to fields and concepts. For example, bor- 
rowing is necessary in the case of most chemical 
elements or for physical units. It may also 
be resorted to in the absence of or pending 
the creation of a recognized Arabic equiva- 
lent. Yet, both forms may coexist for a long 
time; talifiin ‘telephone’, for instance, is still in 
use nowadays, alongside hatif (attested first in 
1924 in this sense; originally, it meant ‘unseen 
man whose voice is heard’), which is the only 
surviving denomination among other challeng- 
ers. The borrowed term kambyitar ‘computer’ 
may resist for a long time against its challenger 
hasub, while mikruskub goes on coexisting 
with mijhar. 

In scientific domains, borrowed terms gener- 
ally consist of single words, which are more or 
less modified. Phonemes that do not exist in Ara- 
bic are replaced with their nearest correspond- 
ent (e.g. /b/ for /p/). Realizations of borrowed 
words may differ according to the way in which 
they are pronounced in their original language, 
e.g. for ‘laser’ Iadyzir, lizir (English) vs. lazir 
(French). Syllabic modification may occur, such 
as the addition of a prosthetic syllable to avoid 
initial consonant clusters, e.g. ?isbiktriiskub 
‘spectroscope’ (alongside sbiktruskub), or the 
addition of a vowel to avoid three-consonant 
sequences, e.g. iliktiruin ‘electron’, although 
iliktrin occurs more frequently. In writing, 
the use of long vowels before two consonant 
clusters, such as 7 and a in mikruskub, helps in 
pronouncing words that do not have an Arabic 
pattern, because short vowels are generally 
not written. The use of long vowels for this 
purpose is not new; it appeared three millen- 
nia ago in other Semitic scripts, in the writing 
of borrowed words (cf. the matres lectionis of 
Hebrew and Aramaic, still very much in use in 
Modern Hebrew terminology). 

Arabic may extract from the borrowed term 
a — root — often a quadriconsonantal one — and 
generate Arabic forms by means of internal 
derivation (— iStiqgdq; see the above examples 
of ta’aksud ‘oxidation’, etc.). 
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Many acronyms are borrowed, such as DNA 
(> abbreviations). They are usually not trans- 
lated but are either kept with their Latin nota- 
tion or transcribed in Arabic letters. In scientific 
symbols and notations, we find two types of 
acronyms: 


i. International symbols and notations (even- 
tually including Arabic numerals) are writ- 
ten from left to right; this is nowadays the 
case in the chemical domain. 

ii. Arabic symbols and notations are written 
from right to left, and include the use of vari- 
ous calligraphic styles; symbols in physics are 
generally transcribed in Arabic writing. 


4. CONCLUSION 


In medieval times, the Arabic-speaking culture 
efficiently coined terminology for its own needs 
and purposes. Nowadays, Arabic speakers can 
use their language to address any scientific 
or technical question, but specialists may still 
encounter some difficulties in using Arabic in 
their field when communication involves sev- 
eral countries of the Arab world. 
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XAVIER LELUBRE AND JOSEPH DICHY 
(Université Lumiére-Lyon-2) 


Terms of Address 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The terms ‘address form’ and ‘term of address’ 
indicate any linguistic form used by speakers 
to refer to the person they are talking to (the 
addressee). These include pronouns, honorific 
‘pronoun substitutes’, names, nicknames, tek- 
nonyms, titles, and other words used voc- 
atively. Arabic varieties have overt vocative 
markers (the most common being the particle 
ya, which occurs before the name or term), but 
in many instances a term may be used voca- 
tively without the vocative particle. Terms of 
address are used for a variety of communicative 
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functions, including getting the addressee’s 
attention; summoning, establishing, and main- 
taining contact with the addressee throughout a 
conversation; ordering and cajoling; and ‘call- 
ing’ the addressee something. Terms of address 
are often nouns with a lexical meaning that can 
also be used in nonvocative reference (when 
talking about someone rather than to some- 
one). Although these nouns are often used as 
terms of address directed to their literal referent 
(using the noun for ‘brother’, for example, to 
address one’s own brother), they are even more 
often extended metaphorically to nonliteral ref- 
erents (using the noun for ‘brother’ to address 
one’s friend, or even a stranger with whom one 
wants to indicate some kind of solidarity). 


2. ARABIC VOCATIVE GRAMMAR 


In Standard Arabic, the vocative particle yd is 
normally followed by a name or an indefinite 
nominative noun, but without nunation (yd 
>ustadu ‘O Professor’). The noun may be the 
first term of an > ?iddfa construction or have an 
attached clitic pronoun, but in that case it will 
be accusative instead of nominative (yd ’ustada 
l-awladi ‘O Professor [of the children], ya 
>ustadana ‘[our] Professor!’, yd jaldlata I-malik 
“Your Highness, the King’). In any case, the first 
noun after yd may not have a definite article. 
In contrast, the vocative particle ’ayyubad must 
be followed by a noun with the definite article 
Cayyuba |’ustadu ‘O Professor’). The particle 
yd may be omitted, as in the common sayy- 
idati wa-sddati ‘Ladies and Gentlemen’, while 
the omission of ?ayyuhd before a definite term 
is not allowed while retaining vocative force 
Cayyubd s-sayyiddtu wa-s-sddatu ‘Ladies and 
Gentlemen’). 

Word order is always vocative particle + 
term of address. In compound terms of address 
(those that include a title and a name), the 
order is vocative particle + title + name (yd 
-ustad Mubammad ‘Professor Muhammad!’), 
except in the case of a set of borrowed Turkish 
terms, for which the order is vocative particle 
+ name + title (ya Fu‘ad béh/bak ‘Mr. Fu‘ad’, 
ya Karima hanim ‘Mrs. Karima’, ya ’Abmad 
basa ‘Mr. Ahmad’; note that these terms do not 
actually mean ‘Mr.’ or ‘Mrs.’, but there is no 
close equivalent in English; they refer to posi- 
tions in the Ottoman hierarchy). 
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In the dialects, which in general do not mark 
case or have > nunation, most of the above 
does not apply. One additional feature in some 
dialects is that the vocative particle can be 
repeated before elements of a non-iddafa multi- 
word term of address, usually to express either 
exasperation or playfulness: ya wad ya til ‘you 
heavy boy’, ya Muhammad ya ‘Osman ‘hey, 
Muhammad Osman!’. Note that in Egyptian 
and many other dialects, the vocative particle 
has a short vowel rather than a long vowel as 
in Standard Arabic. 


3. FREQUENCY AND MEANING 


In at least some of the Arabic dialects which 
have been studied (see Parkinson 1985 for 
Egyptian; Al-Khatib 2003, Braun 1988, and 
Farghal and Shakir 1994 for Jordanian; Potter 
1995 for Moroccan), there are a large number 
of terms available for use as terms of address, 
and they are in fact used very frequently. Count- 
ing such things, of course, is never straightfor- 
ward, and comparisons between languages are 
fraught with problems, but it still seems clearly 
to be the case that, at least in some dialects, 
there is a much larger number of terms in com- 
mon use than in English, and speakers choose 
to use a term much more often than English 
speakers do. 

Most terms have an overt ‘dictionary’ mean- 
ing, which may refer to a relationship (brother), 
a job or position (doctor, engineer, minister), 
a quality (stingy), and the like. However, it 
is clear that each dialect’s system of terms of 
address involves a well-understood set of norms 
for use and nonuse so that, because of expecta- 
tions of use or nonuse, a particular term in a 
particular situation takes on additional mean- 
ings beyond its dictionary definition. ‘Expected’ 
uses mark assumed, ‘normal’ relationships 
between speaker and addressee (often in terms 
of an intimacy scale, a power scale, an age 
scale, and a few others), and ‘unexpected’ uses 
mark some violation of the ‘normal’ and may 
indicate anger, shock, playfulness, or affection. 
In this system, avoiding using a term at all can 
be just as meaningful as using one, since hear- 
ers who are accustomed to hearing themselves 
addressed in a certain way will soon notice that 
it is not happening and assign some interpreta- 
tion to that fact (Hussein 1995). 
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4. PRONOUNS AND PRONOUN 
SUBSTITUTES 


All forms of Arabic have independent ‘subject’ 
pronouns and attached, clitic ‘object’ pronouns. 
Standard Arabic has a full complement of sin- 
gular, dual, and plural masculine and feminine 
2nd person forms (’anta, anti, ’antumad, ’antum, 
-antunna; -ka, -ki, -kumd, -kum, -kunna), while 
the dialects have a reduced number, usually just 
three: masculine singular, feminine singular, 
and a single plural form (for example, Egyptian 
*inta, inti, intu; -ak, -ik, -ku). Verbs are conju- 
gated to agree with these pronouns, so it is not 
necessary to include the subject pronoun when 
a verb is present. The pronoun system itself 
has no counterpart to the informal/formal 2nd 
person pronoun system common in European 
languages (as in French tu/vous). Everyone is 
addressed using the regular 2nd person forms, 
and the plural form is used to address a singu- 
lar addressee only on relatively rare occasions, 
with an extremely high addressee (the king, 
the president). What many dialects of Arabic 
do have, however, is a set of what may be 
called ‘pronoun substitutes’, honorific terms 
which can replace either the subject or object 
pronoun wherever it occurs (see Parkinson 
1985; Alrabaa 1987). Using Egyptian Ara- 
bic as an example, terms like badritak ‘Your 
Presence’ and siyadtak ‘Your Excellency’ are 
used to replace ’inta and its clitic counterpart. 
However, unlike the use of vous in French, 
this replacement does not happen every time 
a 2nd person form appears, and 2nd person 
verb forms appear both with and without it in 
the same conversation. It is enough to sprinkle 
the honorific forms every so often to have the 
whole speech marked as respectful. Thus, there 
is not the same degree of exclusivity in choice 
of forms. This means that a single use of the 
plain pronoun to a respected addressee does 
not have the same insulting quality that using 
tu in French would have. Other, less common, 
honorifics are also used, such as fadiltak ‘Your 
Nobility’ and sa‘adtak ‘Your Felicity’. 

Holes (1986) reports on an interesting situa- 
tion in Bahrain in which the pronunciation of 
the clitic 2nd person pronouns was different 
(and thus a marker of identity) for the three 
main communities, the urban Sunnis, the urban 
Shi‘ites, and the rural Shi‘ites. While the two 
urban groups do not vary their system, the 
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rural Shiites change to the urban Shi‘ite system 
with certain types of ritualistic 2nd person 
reference (where Holes claims the values of the 
larger community are invoked), and in gen- 
eral when talking to members of either of the 
other groups. He shows how this happens 
variably rather than categorically, and could 
be explained as a means of setting the frame of 
reference of a conversation depending on what 
roles are being assumed and what is being com- 
municated. 


5. NAMES 


Personal names are important markers of iden- 
tity in all Arabic-speaking countries (see Par- 
kinson 1985; > proper names). In some places 
with large Christian minorities, personal names 
are marked either as Muslim (Muhammad, 
‘Ali), Christian (Hanna), or neutral (Karim). 
A few names borrowed from European lan- 
guages are used, particularly among Christians 
(Antoine), and names of famous world political 
leaders also show up (Castro). More conserva- 
tive or religious Muslim families tend to stick 
to traditional Islamic names, particularly ones 
that resonate in Islamic history, while some of 
these names are felt as somewhat old-fashioned 
in less conservative families. It is fairly com- 
mon to be named after a relative, particularly 
after a grandfather. Some families also enjoy 
giving each child a name that begins with the 
same letter. 

The system for names beyond the first or 
personal name varies quite dramatically from 
country to country. In the Gulf it is still com- 
mon to use the word ibn or bin ‘son (of)’ in 
between the personal name and the name of the 
father (and sometimes grandfather). In Egypt, 
the ibn is dispensed with, but one’s full name 
consists of one’s own given name, one’s father’s 
given name, and on formal occasions the grand- 
father’s given name (al-ism al-mutallat). Some 
Egyptian families also use a ‘family’ name, 
which might be the profession or place of origin 
of the original ancestor (al-‘Attar ‘the perfume 
salesman’, Ddgistani ‘from Daghestan’), but 
use of these names is optional and sporadic, 
and only some members of a family may like 
using them. Thus, siblings in Egypt will some- 
times seem to have different last names, if one 
chooses to use the family name and another 
not. Most Egyptians simply do not have one 
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available. In countries like Lebanon, however, 
it has been a government requirement for sev- 
eral generations that families must choose a 
family name, so in those countries, last names 
are expected, and their use is closer to Euro- 
pean last name usage. 

Names may be used alone or in conjunction 
with a term of respect, and terms of respect 
may also be used without the name. Names 
alone imply intimacy, equality, or power (of 
speaker over addressee), while terms with a 
name imply acquaintance but not intimacy, 
or lack of power (of speaker over addressee), 
while use of a term alone implies respect with- 
out acquaintance. It has been pointed out 
by more than one researcher that the younger 
generation has begun exchanging first names 
much more quickly than used to be the case 
in traditional Arab society (see Nydell 1987). 
In most Arab countries, it is unusual to use 
a term with a last or family name; rather, 
almost all term + name combinations involve 
the first given name (ustaz Ahmad, not *ustaz 
Dagistani; see Potter 1995; Nydell 1987; 
Parkinson 1985). 

Besides names, many people also have nick- 
names. There is a large set of nicknames (not 
the same for each country) that are known 
to ‘go with’ particular names (Hamada for 
Muhammad, ‘Adiila for ‘Adil, Siisu for Su‘ad 
in Egypt), but besides these, people may pick 
up random nicknames that are unique to them- 
selves. Some nicknames are ‘fake’ teknonyms 
(see below), which either traditionally go with 
that name or are picked up randomly. Nick- 
names are used to mark intimacy. 

Parents with children are often called ’abu 
fulan ‘father of so-and-so’ and ’umm fulan 
‘mother of so-and-so’ after their oldest son, and 
occasionally after the oldest daughter if there 
is no son. Use of these terms varies. In villages 
and more traditional places, most people start 
using the teknonyms once a child is born, and 
the name is rarely heard thereafter, even in the 
family context (see Yassin 1978), while in more 
urban or less traditional settings the teknonym 
functions as a polite/nice way of addressing 
friends and acquaintances but does not com- 
pletely replace the name or the use of title + 
name (~ politeness). As noted above, some 
teknonyms are ‘fake,’ not referring to a real 
son, and function more as nicknames. 
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6. KINSHIP TERMS 


When addressing actual kin, people use either 
the first name (particularly when speaking to 
an addressee of the same age or younger), or 
a kin name, usually with a rst person pronoun 
(ya ‘Sammi ‘my uncle’, yabni ‘my son’). A few 
terms are used without the pronoun (ya baba, 
ya mama, yaba in Egyptian). More distant rela- 
tives are often addressed with terms that bring 
them closer, so that an older second cousin 
might be addressed as ‘my uncle’ and the wife 
of one’s uncle as ya xalti ‘my aunt’. Borrowed 
terms like tant are common in several places. 
For the most common classes of relatives there 
is sometimes a whole set of possibilities, and 
speaker choices often correlate with social 
class and level of education. Thus, when 
addressing parents, working-class speakers in 
Egypt are more likely to utter aba or ’amma, 
while middle-class speakers have mainly baba 
and mama. Upper-class speakers sometimes 
add mami. 

These terms are not limited to address- 
ing relatives, however. They are extended to 
acquaintances and strangers both in a polite 
way (bringing them into the family, so to speak) 
and in annoyance or sarcasm. Older men, even 
strangers, are commonly addressed as ‘ammi 
‘my uncle’, and older women with xalti ‘my 
aunt’. The forms ’ax ‘brother’ and ’uxt ‘sister’ 
are often used without a pronoun ending to 
mark a general solidarity, and the forms with 
the rst person pronoun ending (uxti, ’axi, 
-axtiya) can be used to express annoyance. 

One of the more unusual aspects of the 
system of Arabic terms of address involves an 
extended use of > kinship terms. This has been 
called the bipolar use of the terms, or reverse- 
role use (see Ayoub 1962; Rieschild 1998; 
Yassin 1977; Parkinson 1985; Holes 1986), 
in which a term that is appropriate for the 
addressee to use to the speaker is used by the 
speaker instead to address the addressee. Thus, 
in Egypt, a father can say ya baba ‘dad’ to his 
daughter or son, and in Lebanon a grandfather 
can call his grandson ya ziddi ‘my grandfather’. 
Researchers agree that these uses are affection- 
ate, and are usually used in situations where the 
older relative could give a direct command and 
expect to be obeyed but instead wants to miti- 
gate the force of the command and simply cajole 
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the younger person to do what is requested on 
the basis of their intimate relationship. 

Interestingly, in the Gulf, instead of using 
a Ist person pronoun, the speaker may use a 
2nd person pronoun; thus, instead of a father 
calling his son ’abiya, he calls him ’abak ‘your 
father’, using ’abué to his daughter (Yassin 
1977). This kind of usage has been extended 
in places like Kuwait to conversations between 
same-age relatives (calling your sister ‘your 
brother’) and then extended, using the kin 
terms metaphorically, to friends and other non- 
kin. Thus, while most Arab countries appear to 
have some form of reverse-role kin term usage, 
the degree of use (less in urban Egypt, more 
in village Lebanon, even more in Kuwait) and 
the actual way the system works vary widely. 
One would venture to guess, for example, that 
Kuwaiti usage would confuse Egyptians hear- 
ing it for the first time. 


7. TERMS OF RESPECT 


Common terms of respect include names of 
professions (ustdz ‘professor’, duktor ‘doctor’, 
basmuhandis ‘chief engineer’), terms derived 
from army or police ranks (Sawis ‘sergeant’), 
terms derived from Turkish nobility (béh ‘bey’, 
basa ‘basha’, hanim ‘madame’), general terms 
or respect (afandim ‘sir’, sayyid ‘Mr.’, sitt 
‘Mrs.’, madam ‘madame’), terms for working- 
class professions (’usta ‘boss’, mi‘allim ‘teacher/ 
boss’, dada ‘governess/janitress’), terms for 
religious leaders (Séx ‘sheikh’, *abiina ‘[our] 
father’), age-related terms (hbagg ‘pilgrim’), and 
two-word terms that involve an honorific and 
the name of a job (siyadit irra@is ‘dominance 
of the president’, ma‘ali I-wazir ‘highness of 
the minister’, badrit ilmusrif ‘presence of the 
director’). Most of these terms are used with 
or without names. They must be considered 
the core of the address form system, being used 
on a daily basis to establish and mark formal 
relationships. Some terms are most commonly 
restricted to those who ‘deserve’ them in some 
sense, while others are extended broadly either 
to any educated person or to anyone who is in 
a role that demands respect (a customer, for 
example). Thus, in Egypt, the term duktor is 
extended only relatively rarely to addressees 
who are not medical doctors or those without 
a Ph.D., while the terms basmuhandis and 
-ustaz are used without restraint to address 
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any respectable-looking person. This creates 
the interesting situation in which professors 
are referred to with ustdz ‘professor’ in the 
3rd person, but addressed mainly with duktor, 
which still retains much more prestige than 
>ustaz. The Turkish terms were banned early in 
the revolution, so there are no more ‘real’ béhs 
and bdsas, but the terms are still commonly 
used to address customers and bosses seriously, 
and to friends and others in jest. 


8. FRIENDLY AND ACCUSATORY 
TERMS 


Some dialects, most noticeably Egyptian, con- 
tain a large number of terms used for the 
functions of mugamla ‘treating people nicely, 
buttering them up’, mu‘akasa ‘teasing, bother- 
ing strange women on the street’, bizar ‘jok- 
ing’, and lom ‘accusing’. Friendly terms include 
those like habibi ‘my lover’, Satir ‘clever’, ‘artisa 
‘bride’, ’amira ‘princess’, and many others, 
which may be used to address actual loved ones 
but also just about anyone on the street whom 
the speaker wants to treat nicely. Terms imply- 
ing beauty include gamil ‘pretty’ (often the mas- 
culine form is used to a feminine addressee), 
-amar ‘moon’, hilwa ‘sweet’, béda ‘white’, and 
many others. There are many animal and food 
terms used in a nice or teasing way, like 
-utta ‘kitty’, katkuta ‘chick’, sukkar ‘sugar’, 
Sarbat ‘sweet drink’, ‘asal ‘honey’, and hbalawa 
“‘sweetness/dessert’. Finally, there are a number 
of seemingly neutral terms, like rdgil ‘man’, 
mara ‘woman’, gada‘ ‘strong young man’, bani 
"adam ‘human beings’, and bint ‘girl’, which 
are typically used without an attached name or 
pronoun ending to express annoyance or criti- 
cism of the addressee, without actually being 
abusive. A great deal of creativity in this area 
can be observed, with speakers creating new 
terms appropriate to the situation, which cre- 
ates a playful undercurrent to the use of many 
of these kinds of terms. The literature does not 
indicate that speakers in other countries are 
quite so attached to the use of this category of 
terms as Egyptians are. 


9. TERMS OF ABUSE 
Unlike in English, where the most common way 


to abuse someone verbally is to call him some- 
thing (‘you are a ’, or ‘you ‘); 
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in Arabic the most common way is to use a 
term of abuse after the vocative particle ya (> 
insults). Terms of abuse are used seriously, in 
anger, but also quite commonly among friends, 
with almost the opposite meaning (something 
like ‘you are really a close friend’). Terms of 
abuse are clearly marked for social class of 
speaker, with ‘light’ terms used mainly by 
middle- and upper-class speakers, and ‘heavy’ 
terms limited to working-class speakers. How- 
ever, upper-class young men may mimic work- 
ing-class usage among themselves as a kind of 
joke. It is extremely rare to hear a term of abuse 
‘up’ to someone higher on any social scale of 
power or age, and middle-class speakers also 
avoid them with peers whom they do not know 
well. The terms are, nevertheless, very common. 
Light terms of abuse include names of animals 
(bimar ‘donkey’, kalb ‘dog’), words for nega- 
tive attributes (gabdn ‘coward’, ftifis ‘stingy’, 
ama ‘blind’, magnin ‘crazy’), or names of 
professions considered lowly (mugrim ‘crimi- 
nal’, barami ‘thief’, bint ilgassdla ‘daughter of 
a washerwoman’). They also include the use 
of terms implying some harmful result to the 
addressee (ya maksur irra’aba ‘you whose neck 
will be broken!’). Heavy terms imply something 
about the parentage of the addressee (ibn ilkalb 
‘son of a dog’, ibn ilwisxa ‘son of a prostitute’), 
or that something is sexually or religiously 
wrong with the addressee (words referring to 
homosexuality, prostitution, the sexual status 
of one’s mother, or to the religious status of 
one’s father, put in a negative light). Light 
terms of abuse constitute an area of creativity 
in the creation of new terms almost as active as 
the one for friendly terms; many of the heavy 
terms, on the other hand, are associated with a 
degree of > taboo and are not uttered by many 
women, or by anyone in polite society. 


to. SUMMARY 


Terms of address in Arabic-speaking communi- 
ties are sensitive social markers, and speakers 
are very sensitive to their use, feeling offended 
when they do not feel they have been addressed 
properly. The actual terms available for use 
and the precise details of how they are used 
vary greatly from place to place in the Arab 
world, but all places appear to share the basic 
syntax of their use and the idea of their impor- 
tance, their frequent use, and their extendabil- 
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ity beyond their basic meaning. A few scholars 
have begun to look at modeling or predicting 
term usage based on social aspects of an inter- 
action (Skousen 1989:97-100, 181-184), 
although this work is still in its infancy. 
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DiLworTH B. PARKINSON 
(Brigham Young University) 


Textlinguistics 


Textlinguistics is the discipline that concerns 
itself with the investigation of the regularities 
and features of texts. Texts, as discourse real- 
izates and irrespective of their syntactic size, 
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are the basic units of textlinguistics. For any 
stretch of language to be considered a text, thus 
displaying full textness or textuality, it should 
display both text features (TFs), i.e. internal 
unity (> cohesion) and conceptual sequence 
(> coherence), and user features (UFs), i.e. 
intentionality, acceptability, informativity, situ- 
ationality, and intertextuality. Both text fea- 
tures and user features represent the general 
areas of inquiry in textlinguistics, which overall 
examines and normalizes aspects of structural 
and functional constituency of texts, including 
their classification into typologies, integration 
of sentence linguistics, stylistics, rhetoric, and 
text use and comprehensibility in the study of 
texts and textual phenomena. The constitutive 
and functional attributes of texts rely on how 
parts (elements of texts) are defined, how they 
relate to each other in a hierarchy, and how 
they are ordered so that users (producers and 
receivers alike) experience them in a certain 
configuration and effect. A further tenet in text- 
linguistics is that text arrangement (structure = 
cohesion with coherence) is a controllable vari- 
able that influences text reception, and that the 
same information load in a text has a particular 
effect depending on its structure. Of course, 
text structure depends heavily on user features 
for it to realize the communicative-functional 
purpose of the text. 

Broadly speaking, and in both Arabic and 
Western linguistic traditions, textlinguistics has 
developed from structuralist foundations (sen- 
tence-oriented linguistic models and approaches, 
but also areas of discourse analysis and other 
theories like the Prague School) and has been 
integrated into an independent area of research, 
leaning toward stylistics and rhetoric. The his- 
torical significance of textlinguistics lies in the 
fact that, in both traditions, it overcame the 
narrow sentence-specific perspective of linguis- 
tics and thereby created a basis for the interdis- 
ciplinary study of texts. 

In the Arabic linguistic tradition, the study 
of texts has generally been subsumed under 
rhetoric, which represents a systematic and 
comprehensive body of knowledge intended 
to explore all aspects of textness. In this fash- 
ion, Arabic textlinguistics has treated texts as 
sites of interaction relying on two fundamen- 
tal principles: a social or communicative basis 
(text as a means of social interaction between 
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users) and a complex interrelationship among 
a number of features in which the textual sys- 
tem evolves through specific choice-making to 
produce a text. A text is a product configured 
by the communicative need of producers to 
balance their own purposes and intentions with 
the expectations and needs of receivers. The 
focus in Arabic textlinguistics has been to inves- 
tigate and establish norms for the arrangement 
of information in texts that can be described as 
sequences of acts their producers perform or as 
sequences of effects texts have on their receiv- 
ers. (In terms of > speech-act theory, these cor- 
respond to the illocutionary and perlocutionary 
acts accomplished by texts.) 

In the Arabic tradition, there are three main 
areas that are concerned with the study of texts: 
rhetoric (balaga), which deals with oratory 
(xataba), poetry, and the Ouran, all of which 
have different textual aspects but aim at con- 
vincing (argumentation) through high esthetic 
features; criticism (xaqd), which focuses mainly 
on poetry; and exegesis (tafsir), which focuses 
on the study of the Ouran and deals mainly 
with the coherence of a text that was revealed 
more than fourteen hundred years ago but is 
still coherent as a unit and as a self-regulating, 
balance-maintaining text involving the interac- 
tion of various elements (cf. Khatabi 1991). 

For some Arabic scholars, balaga subsumes 
textlinguistics because it examines the main 
issues of fas! ‘conjunction’ and was! ‘disjunc- 
tion’. In his celebrated theory of nadm ‘con- 
struction/composition’, ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani 
(d. 471/1078) viewed baldga as the most diffi- 
cult and demanding area of rhetoric. He stipu- 
lated it has surface/deep realizations that affect 
the textness of a text (cohesion and coherence). 
He further stipulated bases for the realization 
of this: a grammatical basis (text features) and 
a semantic and pragmatic basis (user features). 

Given the diversity of texts they dealt with, 
Arabic linguists, particularly medieval schol- 
ars, developed approaches for the evaluation, 
processing, analysis, and interpretation of texts 
and textness. Depending on the type of texts 
dealt with, approaches were developed within 
rhetoric, literary criticism, or exegesis. Arabic 
linguists, according to Moutaouakil (1990), 
clearly distinguished between sentence-linguis- 
tics and textlinguistics because of their aware- 
ness that texts required not only formalistic 
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grammars (focused on sentences as isolated 
occurrences) but also sentences as chunks of 
communication. In particular, poetry and the 
Quran display specific characteristics that 
cannot be handled by  sentence-linguistics. 
However, the beginning of such an important 
linguistic development is not historically clear. 
In this context, Versteegh writes: “Not much is 
known about the earliest beginnings of exegeti- 
cal activities in Islam, but we do know that they 
all had in common a fundamental concern 
with the elucidation of the meaning of the text, 
rather than the study of its formal characteris- 
tics” (1997:13). 

To provide interpretations for the Quranic 
discourse and to argue for its inimitability (> 
i9az al-Quran) became, and has been, the 
foremost concern of early Arabic scholars. The 
driving force was to ascertain the textual coher- 
ence of the Our’dn. For this purpose, medieval 
Arabic scholars distinguished texts in terms 
of types, a useful analytical tool in modern 
textlinguistics as well. According to Versteegh 
(1997), Mugatil (d. 150/767), for example, 
identified a typology of three text types in the 
Quran: narrative or expository (stories about 
earlier generations); legal (laws and command- 
ments); and instructive (parables and stories 
about paradise and hell). Typically, this is a 
text typology which is also current and used 
by a majority of modern researchers in textlin- 
guistics and allied disciplines (e.g. Hatim 1997; 
Maslouh 1990; Fadl 1996). Although methods 
and terminology may differ, the subject matter 
remains essentially the same. 

Versteegh (1997) further points to a major 
shift in Arabic linguistics during the 11th cen- 
tury. The shift primarily emphasized the role 
of semantics and pragmatics in the investiga- 
tion of linguistic occurrences. The theologian, 
grammarian, and literary critic ‘Abd al-Qahir 
al-Jurjani was one of the driving forces behind 
this shift. He formulated a coherent and com- 
prehensive theory of rhetoric, including textlin- 
guistics, which remains a topic of research and 
inquiry to date. In his two major and seminal 
works (Dal@il al~ijdz and ’Asrar al-balaga), 
he expounded his central theme, the neglect of 
semantics and pragmatics by almost all of his 
contemporaries and predecessors. Because of 
his concern with the Qur’anic text, his targets 
for criticism were not the linguists per se but 
rather the theologians who, according to him, 
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never managed to effectively demonstrate the 
reasons for the inimitability of the Qur'an. 
The central notion in his arguments was the 
distinction and the relationship between > 
lafd ‘word’ (pl. ’alfad) and > ma‘nd ‘meaning’ 
(pl. ma‘ani) within a theory of text he labeled 
nadm. Because the Qur'an is no ordinary text 
and is revered by Classical and Modern Arabic 
and Muslim scholars, the study of its textual- 
ity has featured in rhetorical and linguistic 
research since the 6th century, as in al-Jahiz (d. 
255/869), for example. This interest culminated 
in the introduction of the fully fledged theory of 
nadm by al-Jurjani. With its distinct semantic 
and pragmatic dimensions, this theory was pri- 
marily developed to unravel the unique features 
of the Ouran, but the textlinguistic nature of 
the theory has been assessed and reassessed 
ever since. 

Al-Jurjani strongly believed that the inimita- 
bility of the Quran must be based primarily on 
the notion of nadm, which as a term was coined 
earlier but was generally restricted to aspects of 
the surface structure of language (cohesion). He 
raised questions that stimulated interest in the 
study of texts and gave impetus to semantics 
and pragmatics, including the sociology and 
psychology of language, as integral to such a 
study. It is in this context that al-Jurjani redi- 
rected the whole controversy over the Quranic 
jaz into his theory of nadm, whereby struc- 
tural relations and their semantico-pragmatic 
dimensions rather than individual words offer 
meanings. 

Naturally, al-Jurjani did not operate in an 
intellectual vacuum. His precursors and con- 
temporaries offered significant contributions, 
but he remains the one who directly and force- 
fully linked textness to a semantic and prag- 
matic basis by proclaiming that words take 
a certain structure as servants and subordi- 
nates to meaning. Although the works of al- 
Jahiz, and other writers such as al-Qazwini, 
as-Sakkaki, ar-Razi, al-Xafaji, and al-‘Askari, 
contributed to the development of al-Jurjani’s 
ideas and approach to texlinguistics as a dis- 
cipline and to making it more accessible and 
rewarding, it was al-Jurjani’s long exposure to 
the views of the Mu‘tazilite school on the issue 
of the ‘creation’ of the Our’an that armed him 
with a thorough understanding of the assump- 
tions and methods of this school and prepared 
him to vehemently challenge and oppose it 
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later on in order to prove the inimitability of 
the Ouran. This school of thought employed, 
among other methods, the concept of nadm, 
which loosely stands for ‘structure’ of discourse 
(their concept of nadm was predominantly lim- 
ited to the surface realizations of texts, ignoring 
meaning, particularly at the pragmatic level). 
For al-Jurjani, the arguments of the Mu‘tazilite 
school became unpredictable and generated 
more harm than good among the Muslim intel- 
ligentsia of the time. But it was because of 
the effectiveness of the Ash‘arite school that 
al-Jurjani felt a pressing need for a more effec- 
tive alternative to the Mu‘tazilite linguistic and 
theological views concerning the ijdz of the 
Quran. In opposition to the Muttazilite doc- 
trine, al-Jurjani, unlike most of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, argued that ma‘nd is what 
determines the qualities of the text, not the lafd. 
On this, Versteegh states: “The originality of 
al-Jurjani as a rhetorician [textlinguist] is that 
he linked his view on meaning as the determin- 
ing factor in the quality of a text to a linguistic 
dimension by considering it not in isolation but 
always as it is realized within a coherent text. 
Composition or cohesion (adm) is the key 
notion [...]” (1997:119). 

In order to look at texts from the true source 
of excellence, i.e. meaning (semantics and prag- 
matics), al-Jurjani postulated the need to go 
beyond the level of the individual word. Words 
are given meaning only in a context, and only 
when the context is properly ordered (nadm) 
can we speak of texts that display full features 
of textness (text features and user features). For 
al-Jurjani, ordering refers to the correspond- 
ence between the meanings in the ‘mind of the 
user’ and the words of the sentences. He made 
the relationship between meaning and words 
conditional on the proper application of the 
rules of grammar. Word order reflects the hier- 
archy of the elements in the mind. This process 
stresses the vital relationship between user and 
use, between text features and user features. 

Although formal microelements of texts are 
important, the unity of texts depends more on 
macroelements, i.e. semantic and pragmatic 
relations (user features), which are mostly proc- 
essed outside the internal linguistic web of the 
text. These relations are linked to the textual 
map of the text intended by the producer and 
expected by the receiver. Paraphrasing al-Jur- 
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jani’s language, the kalam (text) of a producer 
is activated by the ‘heart’ (intentions), not in 
order to produce lexical items that are not 
interrelated, but rather to establish such rela- 
tions which produce stretches of language that 
exhibit all standards and features of textuality. 
Here, the linguistic structure is a reflection of 
the structure of meanings and ideas, which are 
initiated, cultivated, and fine-tuned internally 
based on some macrostructures that are not 
seen but rather gleaned from the actual words 
of the text. Words (alfad) exist as independ- 
ent entities originally by themselves and are 
given collective meaning through interweaving 
in texts. 

The implication is that neither grammatical 
nor lexical meanings can be thought of in and 
by themselves without the help of other higher 
meanings (user features). They are dependent 
on these higher meanings assigned by pro- 
ducers and inferred by receivers along a par- 
ticular nadm. Every text represents a unique 
unity of inputs that deal with the questions: 
who, to whom, when, where, why, and how. 
Addressing these questions implies an intrinsic 
relationship between lexical, grammatical, and 
semantic and pragmatic meanings. Thus, lan- 
guage is a system that mediates in a complex 
fashion between the universe of producers of 
texts and their respective receivers, based on 
specific purposes associated with use in con- 
text. For al-Jurjani, a text producer conceives 
a mafhum ‘conceptual understanding’ out of 
a combination of grammatically and semanti- 
cally different lexical items. The construction or 
nadm of this kalam (the text) is the realization 
of thought manifested linguistically, but formu- 
lated as a whole pattern psychologically. 

For al-Jurjani, it is inconceivable for thought 
processes to operate on the lexical meanings 
of words in isolation from their occurrence in 
particular syntactic relations. It is unreason- 
able to assume, for instance, that a text pro- 
ducer thinks of the meaning of a verb, without 
intending to relate it to a noun. Accordingly, 
text production (nadm of kalam) is like the 
melting of a number of pieces of gold or silver 
until they become one piece. Reception of texts 
follows a similar process, but with the aim of 
undoing the melting, so to speak. 

From the above discussion, it transpires that 
in the Arabic linguistic tradition, al-Jurjani’s 
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textlinguistic approach constituted a major con- 
ceptual shift by giving centrality to semantics in 
language analysis. The producer is the one who 
creates the meaning (semantic structure), and 
the meaning determines the form. His view that 
the act of creating meaning is a complex men- 
tal process implies that text producers formu- 
late structures congruous with their intentions. 
This congruity between the intended meaning 
and the mental structure is the central theme 
of his theory of madm and the investigation 
of texts. The theory centers on the principle 
of ta‘lil ‘dependency’ between > lafd and > 
mand, providing explanatory and analytical 
tools for text production and reception at both 
macro and micro levels (Suleiman 1999). Con- 
sequently, the receiver’s role is to recover the 
producer’s utterances. 

In general, Arabic linguists have examined 
the standards of textuality both with respect to 
text features and to user features. Text features 
(mostly cohesion and to a lesser extent coher- 
ence) have been studied most; user features, 
however, have not received the same attention. 
User features are not sufficient in and of them- 
selves to define textual occurrences as they are 
not necessarily recoverable from the analysis of 
text features. User features are functions of the 
communicative interaction of the participants 
and form aspects of the choices made by text 
users in a particular context of use. Nonethe- 
less, in an interactive, procedural approach to 
text, like that of al-Jurjani’s, user features link 
users (producers and receivers alike) with the 
physical text, i.e. with text features. Broadly 
speaking, user features include intentionality, 
acceptability, informativity, situationality, and 
intertextuality (cf. Beaugrande and Dressler 
1981; Faiq 2006). 

Intentionality subsumes all notions of pro- 
ducer intentions. This is a function of text 
management strategies that guide the process 
of choice making, which is contextualized in 
terms of the nadm of texts and the situation of 
use. Acceptability is viewed as the flip side of 
producer intentionality. It is the perception 
of the receiver that the text is a coherent and 
cohesive communicative event. Acceptability is 
a rather complex issue, involving reader sche- 
mata, which al-Jurjani relates to the psychology 
of texts in use. 

Informativity refers to the extent to which 
information is new or unexpected for the text 
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receiver. It is usually applied to content, but is 
processable through the internal make-up of 
texts (> coherence; — cohesion). Situationality 
refers to factors that render a text relevant to a 
current or recoverable situation of occurrence. 
It refers to norms of mediation, monitoring, 
and managing strategies which text users adopt 
when they negotiate meanings in texts. This 
is subsumed by al-Jurjani under the relation- 
ship between lexical, semantic, and pragmatic 
meanings and the outputs (texts) of such a 
relationship. Intertextuality refers to the ways 
in which the production and reception of a text 
depend on knowledge of other texts. Producers 
and receivers of texts use their past experience 
with other texts to fashion meanings. 

Unlike the originality of its predecessor, mod- 
ern Arabic textlinguistics has mostly preoc- 
cupied itself with adapting Western theories 
for the purpose of analyzing Arabic textual 
matter. In doing so, modern Arab scholars 
have bypassed their own ancestors’ genius. 
Still, modern Arabic textlinguistics has made 
progress through an informed recourse to tra- 
dition, assessing, reassessing, re-editing, and 
rediscovering medieval Arabic texts to make 
them bear on the needs and the trials and tribu- 
lations of modern discourse (often competing 
discourses) in Arabic. Al-Musawi (2001:33) 
sums up this situation as follows: 


To challenge modernism, perhaps, or to face up 
to state manipulation of oratory, scholars have 
carried out extensive studies of rhetoric in its 
scholastic, literary, and philological dimensions, 
as if to counteract both fusion into mass culture 
and state or political polemics of expediency and 
urgency. Between oratory for mass communication 
and rhetoric for the established cultured groups, 
many bygone arguments regain their validity and 
relevance. 


It is within such a context that the vitality and 
relevance of al-Jurjani’s views on and contri- 
butions to the development of Arabic textlin- 
guistics lie: logic, sociology, psychology, and 
esthetics woven into a theory of text. 
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Sap Farq (American University of Sharjah) 


Text Processing > Automatic Language 
Processing 


Thai 


The impact of Arabic on the Thai language 
is modest but raises issues of phonological, 
sociolinguistic, and historical interest. Arabic 
loanwords of two general types can be dis- 
tinguished. One type consists of items in gen- 
eral Thai usage, mainly the result of early 
trade contact. The second type includes lexical 
items relating specifically to Islamic institu- 
tions and culture. The latter vocabulary would 
naturally be especially familiar to Thailand’s 
Muslim population, about 3 percent of the 
total. 

In the Thai words transcribed here, colon 
and circumflex accent denote long vowels. 
Thai tones are marked by superscript numer- 
als: t for low tone; 2, falling; 3, high; 4, rising; 
unmarked, mid. High and low back unrounded 
vowels are represented respectively by uw’ and 
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o’. The transcription indicates modern spoken 
Thai, in which final /r/ and /I/ in borrowed 
items are assimilated to final /n/ and final /s/ to 
/t/, although the written language may retain 
etymologically conservative spelling. 

Arab and Persian traders were established in 
Southeast Asia more than a millennium ago. 
The Persian term bazaar was known in Bali 
and elsewhere in the archipelago well before 
a cognate occurred about seven hundred years 
ago in the first Thai written sources. Although 
Islam was not to become the dominant religion 
of the Thai court, the king regularly appointed 
Muslim officials to oversee maritime trade and 
associated taxation. One Persian family in par- 
ticular became trusted royal counselors. For 
several centuries, senior members of this dynas- 
tic group, the Bunnags, were admitted into the 
highest ranks of the Thai nobility, participated 
in state councils, and even had influence in 
determining royal succession. 

Descendants of these traders and government 
officials have tended to be bicultural, many 
speaking Thai fluently and integrating into Thai 
society, while retaining their ancestral faith. For 
vocabulary referring to trade items, this group 
would have been pivotal in consolidating Ara- 
bic loans in common Thai usage. 

The context of pluralistic language contact 
in which trade was conducted raises a meth- 
odological issue for diachronic linguistic analy- 
sis relevant throughout Southeast Asia. Some 
Arabic loans in Thai would have been intro- 
duced directly by Arabic speakers, while others 
would be indirect loans acquired by way of 
Persian, Malay, Javanese, Khmer, and other 
languages. Even English may be implicated, 
as in Arabic safar ‘journey’, passing through 
Swahili and English into Thai as safari: ‘safari 
(suit)’. 

A more remote ultimate source is yet another 
possibility. Thus, Roman contact with Ger- 
manic in early empire times is held to account 
for the Latin item saépo, gen. sap6nis ‘soap’. 
This should be kept in mind when considering 
Arabic sabiin, Thai sabu:', Portuguese sabdo, 
Malay sabun, etc. Thai krada:t' ‘paper’ invites 
comparison with Arabic girtds ‘chart’ as well 
as with Spanish and Portuguese forms. Thai 
rian* ‘coin’ (< Arabic riydl?), sak'kala:t' ‘flan- 
nel’ (but not necessarily ‘scarlet’ in color, < 
Persian sagerlat), and farang’ ‘Westerner’ (not 
restricted to French or Frank, < Arabic ’ifranj 
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‘Franks, Europeans’) raise similar problems. 
Tracing exact provenance for many items such 
as these may not be possible and in any case is 
beyond the present scope. 

Similarly, early Indian Ocean contact between 
speakers of Arabic and Sanskrit-related lan- 
guages needs to be kept in mind: Arabic nil 
‘indigo’, Vedic Sanskrit nila ‘indigo color, dark 
blue’ may be compared with Thai nin ‘dark 
blue; precious dark stone’; Arabic kafir ‘cam- 
phor’, Sanskrit karptiram with Thai ka:rabu:n. 

Aromatics and spices would have been traded 
in the early Thai bazaars. Thus Arabic kammuin 
‘cumin’, za‘faran ‘saffron’ gave rise, directly or 
indirectly, to Thai khamin* and ya:?-fran'. The 
latter item illustrates partial reanalysis, as the 
Thai word ya: refers generically to grasses and 
herbs. In accordance with Thai syntactic prin- 
ciples, ya:> forms a number of [head + modi- 
fier] compounds, e.g. ya:*-kha: ‘thatch grass’. 
The Arabic item has been assimilated to this 
semantic set. 

Common in Thai daily usage is kalam'-pli: 
‘cabbage’, i.e. Brassica oleracea (Cruciferae). 
This form is undoubtedly cognate with Arabic 
kurumb, karumb ‘cabbage, cauliflower’ and 
shows the change /r/ > /I/, attested in Thai 
more widely. The second component pli: in 
the Thai compound refers to a bulb-like out- 
growth and is perhaps facilitated by the final 
labial in the Arabic form. In Thai, ‘cauliflower’ 
is distinguished from ‘cabbage’ by change of 
suffixal pli: to do’:k! ‘flower’: kalam'-do’:k'. 

Exotic fabrics supplied to the Thai court by 
Arab traders included satin: Arabic atlas, Thai 
at'talat'. This item has undergone semantic spe- 
cialization, as the Thai version implies interwo- 
ven threads of gold and silver. Gold embroidery 
is also specified for the Thai cloth khem?-kha:p* 
lit. ‘dark + blue’, formerly used for officials’ 
coats; this is perhaps a folk etymology based on 
Arabic kamha ‘damask’. 

A luxury item for perfumery would have 
been Arabic ‘ambar ‘ambergris’, Thai amphan. 
The substitution /b/ > /ph/ relates to a regular 
Thai devoicing with aspiration of the 15-16th 
centuries, indicating a date for this loan prior to 
contact with Western languages. 

Apart from trade, another route of entry for 
Arabic loans into Thai was through literature, 
especially the Javanese Panji tales, which were 
the basis for the r8th-century Thai literary clas- 
sic called Inao, along with translations of the 
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Arabian nights. Thus it is through > Javanese 
that Arabic ‘arag ‘juice’ appears in Thai as a: 
ra (with glottal final), implying a fermented 
drink (arrack). Arabic xanjar ‘dagger’ prob- 
ably entered Thai through a similar route as 
kan~yan’. Such literary items may no longer be 
widely understood. 

Distinct from the group of trader and court 
heritage mentioned above, a numerically larger 
Thai Muslim subgroup is centered in the south- 
ernmost Thai provinces bordering Malaysia. 
This area was formerly the Malay-speaking 
port state of Pattani, Islamic, and for several 
hundred years in vassal relations with the Thai 
kingdom prior to incorporation in the roth cen- 
tury. Here, Malay is still written in an Arabic- 
derived script referred to as Jawi — a practice 
once normal throughout the Malay world. A 
local variety of Malay is still spoken in the Pat- 
tani area as first language, with varying degrees 
of Thai bilingualism. 

It is mainly in this context that a second 
category of Arabic loans is encountered, words 
applying specifically to Islamic institutions and 
culture. Included are many vocabulary items 
such as ima:m', kur’a:n’, etc. Forms are phono- 
logically assimilated. For bisyllabic loans, Thai 
low tone is commonly assigned to the second syl- 
lable, as illustrated also in the ethnonym a:rap' 
‘Arab’ itself. Such items may be encountered 
in Thai mass media, but unlike Arabic loans of 
the first category, not all of those in the second 
would occur in standard Thai dictionaries. 


ANTHONY DILLER 

(Australian Academy of the Humanities) and 
WILAIWAN KHANITTANAN 

(Thammasat University) 


Thamudic 


The term ‘Thamudic’ is used generically for 
a number of pre-Islamic Ancient Arabic 
scripts and languages epigraphically attested. 
This entry covers the same ground as > 
Old Arabic (epigraphic), but from a different 
perspective. 


1. TERMINOLOGY AND TAXONOMY 
The term ‘Thamudic’ covers those texts in 


Ancient Arabic scripts and languages which 
are not parceled out as Hasaitic, Dedanite/ 
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Lihyanite, or Safaitic. On the same taxonomic 
level of these three terms are the designations 
Taymanite, Najdi, Hijazi, or Hismaic ‘Tha- 
mudic’ (Macdonald 2000, with a slightly dif- 
ferent terminology). From the point of view 
of historical linguistics, these seven languages 
constitute the corpus of Ancient Arabic. They 
need to be regarded as an ensemble and always 
in contrast with Old Arabic, genetically the 
successor of Ancient Arabic but attested in 
the same area at the same time. The scripts 
used for this family of languages derive from 
South Arabian script(s). Based on the script, the 
group is frequently called ‘Ancient North Ara- 
bian’; but whereas South Arabian languages, 
the languages indigenous to South Arabia, are 
not a form of Arabic, these northern languages 
genetically are; hence, the term ‘Ancient Ara- 
bic’ is preferred. The geographical distribu- 
tion of these languages is expressed by their 
designations. The earliest specimens can be 
dated to the 6th century B.C.E. (Tayma; Hayaj- 
neh 2001), the very latest to the 5th century 
C.E. (Khirbet es-Samra’; Knauf 1998). After 
the 3rd century C.E., Ancient Arabic, with 
the definite article han-, disappeared quickly, 
and Old Arabic, with the definite article 7al-, 
became Early (Standard) Arabic, after at least 
eight hundred years of coexistence with Ancient 
Arabic as a spoken and, very rarely, written 
language (Knauf, forthcoming). The other basic 
difference between Ancient Arabic and Old 
Arabic is graphic. The Ancient Arabic scripts 
derive from Sabaic and Minaean, i.e. from the 
South Semitic alphabet. The tribes and towns 
of North Arabia became acquainted with it 
after the establishment of a pan-Arabian trade 
network with trading colonies of South Arabi- 
ans at Tayma, Dedan, and other places, in the 
course of the 8th century B.C.E. Old Arabic 
became Early Standard Arabic from the 4th 
century C.E. onward by adopting (or rather, by 
continuing) the Nabataean Aramaic script and 
employing the rules for the rendition of Arabic 
names in Aramaic writing, established between 
the 9th and the 6th centuries B.C.E., on the 
language at large. 

The tribe of Tamid is attested for the Hijaz 
from Sargon II (716 B.C.E.) to the Notitia Dig- 
nitatum (late 5th century C.E.). In the 2nd/3rd 
centuries C.E., the tribe had a temple at Ruw- 
wafa with inscriptions in Nabataean Aramaic 
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and Greek. In the Ouran, they have become a 
paradigmatic ‘lost tribe’ (Q. 7/73-79, 11/61-68, 
26/141-159, 27/45-53, 51/43-45, 54/23-31, 
69/4-5, 89/9, 91/11-15), supposed to have left 
the [Nabataean] rock architecture at Hegra/el- 
Hijr/Madain Salih — where Salamaeans lived in 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 


2. THE DEFINITE ARTICLE AND 
THE GENETIC POSITION OF 
ANCIENT ARABIC 


Ancient Arabic shares the following features 
with Old Arabic (and later stages of the 
language): 


i. Preservation of the whole range of conso- 
nantal phonemes known from Epigraphic 
South Arabian (the richest yet attested in 
the Semitic world), with the exception of 
/s,/ (originally /t’/; Aramaic /s/, Arabic /s/). 

ii. The prepositive article han- as in Canaanite 
(in opposition to the postpositive article of 
Epigraphic South Arabian and Aramaic). 

iii. The productive broken plural, as in > 
South Semitic (in opposition to the other 
Semitic languages, in which the internal 
plural fossilized). 

iv. On the basis of any evidence for the opposite 
being absent, one may assume that Ancient 
Arabic had the yaqtul/yaqtulu-imperfects of 
Central Semitic (in opposition to the yaqtul/ 
yaqattul-imperfects of the other branches). 


From this list of features, one can already 
gain the impression that Ancient Arabic is the 
genetic ancestor of Old Arabic. This impres- 
sion is substantiated by the development of the 
definite article: (i) han- > haC,-; this is the form 
in which the Ancient Arabic article is usually 
attested; only in Hasaitic and Lihyanite, the n- 
is preserved in front of laryngeals and pharyn- 
geals (han~ilat ‘the Goddess’, but hag-gamal 
‘the camel’); (ii) baC,- > ’aC,- (as in the prefix 
of the causative stem; Voigt 1987); (iii) "aC, > 
-al- (by dissimilation of the geminate; Wensinck 
1931; Tropper 2001). 

The article han- is shared by Epigraphic > 
Himyaritic, which has otherwise some South 
Arabian features and is still little understood. 
It might be a very archaic Ancient Arabic lan- 
guage, or a language of either Arabic or South 
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Arabian origin, which adopted forms from its 
neighbor. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


The default assumption is the preservation of 
the Proto-Semitic realization of the consonantal 
phonemes unless there is evidence for the oppo- 
site; for the reconstruction of the phonemes of 
Proto-Semitic and their distinctive features, and 
notably the sibilants, see Voigt (1979, 1981, 
1998) and Sima (2001, 2004). 

Ancient Arabic and Old Arabic had the sibi- 
lant s, /s/ and the lateral s, /s/ [~ /*¥/]; s, /t'/ had 
merged with /s/. The reconstruction of Ancient 
and Old Arabic /s/ as /8/ by A.F.L. Beeston 
and others is specious, based on the Aramaic 
letter <S> employed for Arabic /s/ in Aramaic 
transcriptions of Arabic names from Impe- 
rial Aramaic to Middle Aramaic. This feature 
is due to Ancient West Aramaic phonology, 
which had s, /s/ (Greek sigma) and s, /ts/ (Greek 
ksi) when the Aramaic script was adopted by 
Greeks — and Arabs (Tropper 2000). 

The evidence for word-final short vowels 
(and hence for case and mood/tense) is ambigu- 
ous. In Old Arabic, they sometimes do and 
sometimes do not appear; the proper name 
Taym is tymw in Nabataean (*Taymu; the 
quantity of the final vowel cannot be deduced 
from the notation; cf. Knauf 1986), but *Tém- 
in Greek temallatos, *Tém(?)allat. The strictly 
consonantal orthography of Ancient Arabic 
(with few exceptions) is unable to indicate the 
presence of final short vowels; the exceptions 
like Safaitic h-nbty are ambiguous: han-nabati 
or han-nabatiyu? On the other hand, there is 
htmd /hat-Tamidi/ in Najdi (‘Thamudic B’; 
Winnett 1937:33). 

Sandhi writings are indicative of instances 
of lost final vowels: [PN]/bnkmbxtt (Ababneh 
2005: no. 245) li-PN bin Ka-‘ammih hax-xutut 
‘These drawings are by PN bin Ka‘ammih(i)’. 
Case is attested for Nabataean Old Arabic 
(tymw /Taymu/ vs. tym’lby /Taymullahi/; in 
more than 95 percent of Nabataean inscrip- 
tions and graffiti, case is correctly noted), while 
its absence is evidenced by South Safaitic dyl 
/diyal/ for *du al ‘the one of the tribe of TN’ 
(Clark 1980:126, no. 3) and hylt for /ha ilat/ 
‘O Goddess’. Since the case/final (short) vowel 
is attested for Nabataean Old Arabic, it can 
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hardly have disappeared from Ancient Arabic 
completely. One might postulate the dichotomy 
of ‘high Arabic’ (with final vowels) and ‘ver- 
nacular Arabic’ (without final vowels) already 
for the earliest stages of the language. There is 
no evidence for > nunation except, perhaps, 
the habit of not writing the /n/ of bin ‘son’ in 
Taymanite and Najdi. *Bin Haggdg is written 
as bhgg. Since assimilation of the niin is quite 
unlikely in this case, b for bin was an accept- 
able orthography at Tayma if hgg represented 
baggagin; otherwise, there was nasalization of 
the /i/ vowel. In any case, b cannot stand for 
*binu. 

The distinctive features of some consonantal 
phonemes can partially be reconstructed from 
‘phunny orthografy’. From Epigraphic South 
Arabic the ‘etymology’ of the Ancient Arabic 
graphemes is known; sometimes it clashes with 
the grapheme’s phonemic value. In the follow- 
ing list /g, t/ is short for ‘In Hismaic (or South 
Safaitic), the grapheme for /g/ is derived from 
the traditional sign for /t/’. 

In Taymanite and Dedanite/Lihyanite, we 
find /t, s,/. First, this is a good reason not to 
look for a phoneme /s,/ in Taymanite any 
longer (some cases have been proposed, but 
not convincingly). Second, the distinctive fea- 
ture [+interdental] seems to be augmented, if 
not replaced, by [+affricate]; /t/, then, was 
/tt/ or /ts/. The latter was definitely the case 
in Lihyanite, where man sdqirubu ‘whoever 
wants to rob it’ is written mn tqrh (Jaussen and 
Sauvignac 1909-1922, no. 81:6). The sound 
change /ns/ > /n's/ is trivial. Thus, /s,/ had dis- 
appeared from Taymanite and Lihyanite (and 
from the rest of Ancient Arabic), and /s,/ had 
maintained its Proto-Semitic realization (as in 
Arabic and Ethiopic, in opposition to Hebrew 
and Babylonian). If /t/ was /ts/, /d/ probably 
was /dz/. 

In Hijazi, we have /s,, d/. So /s,/ still was a 
voiceless lateral fricative (or affricate), writ- 
ten by a sign derived from the grapheme for 
its voiced counterpart, either because /s,/ had 
developed into something else in the Arabic 
or Arabian language from which the Hijazis 
received their peculiar script — which is unlikely, 
given that the lateral character of Arabic /8/ was 
preserved well into the Umayyad period, or 
because the <n> had adopted a form hardly 
distinguishable from <s,>. 
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In Hismaic/South Safaitic (or Tabuki Thamu- 
dic, ‘Thamudic E’), there are /g, t/, /t, d/, and /d, 
‘/ (King 1989). The last item indicates that /d/ 
was still voiced, fricative, and lateral. The new 
sign became necessary because the traditional 
sign was used for /t/. There seems to be only 
one feature that /t/ and /d/ have in common: 
[+ fricative]. So, Hismaic had /t/ and /d/ rather 
than /ts/ and /dz/; or, again, the sign change is 
of no significance, it simply happened because 
<t> was needed for something else — for /g/. In 
the South Semitic alphabet, <t> is a graphic 
variation of <y> (or vice versa). If the phoneme 
is noted as /g, y,/, the phonetic development 
becomes obvious: /g/ was palatalized - the 
whole range of /g°/, /j/, /z/, /y/ is possible (Voigt 
1984). 

In Safaitic, /d/ and /d/ coalesced, at least 
sometimes (Ababneh 2005:27). 

Assimilation of 7 to a following consonant 
is frequent and not restricted to the definite 
article: ?ana mubhibb atta laféta/atti lafeéti (Litt- 
mann 1940:72, no. 113) ‘I am in love, you did 
wrong’ (or naféta ‘you refused’); Safaitic *fs < 
/anfus/ ‘persons’, tdr < /ntadar/ ‘he watched’. 
The diphthongs aw and yi are, as a rule, con- 
tracted, as also evidenced by Greek writings of 
pre-Islamic personal names, where, in accord- 
ance with (late) Aramaic phonology, /u/ is 
frequently rendered by <o>, and /i/ by <e>. The 
-t of the feminine singular noun in the absolute 
state occasionally becomes -b. How much of 
correct spelling is etymological in nature cannot 
even be estimated. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


In verbs, radical w and y are usually written in 
final positions, very rarely in medial position, 
and in nouns usually not at all: banay(a) ‘he 
built’ vs. ?i/(a) ‘to’. Again, many spellings seem 
to be etymological rather than phonemic or 
phonetic. The god/goddess Ruda (Esarhaddon 
Rulddayu; Herodotus orotalt < /orolta:/; Ibn al- 
Kalbi, ’Asndm: Rudd and Ruddau) appears as 
rdw, rdy, rd’, rd, rdh, ’rsw in Palmyra and as 
arsa- on the Roman coins of the city of Areopo- 
lis in Moab (Knauf 1984). 

The rst person masculine singular of the per- 
fect ends in -t (as opposed to -k in Himyaritic): 
wadadtu fa-/wa-katamtu ‘I loved [+ PN] and 
hid’ (Littmann 1940:68; Littman prefers ‘I 
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greeted’, which provides no good reason for 
hiding). In Safaitic, Forms IV, V, and VIII are 
visible (trk ‘he left behind’; tswq ‘he longed 
for’; tdr ‘he watched’); the existence of Form II 
and III can be semantically inferred. 

The dual exists at least in Lihyanite (pro- 
nominal suffix *-humay, verb -d [written -h], 
but usually replaced by the plural here), and 
Safaitic (bbkrin /hab-bikratan/ ‘the two young 
she-camels’; gin /gamalan/ ‘two camels’). 

Winnett (1937:22) interpreted Taymanite 
(‘Thamudic A’) smw and ’tw as ‘his name’ 
and ‘his mark’, but one might just as easily 
read /samaw/ ‘he is/was elated’ and /ataw/ ‘he 
came’. 

The external (‘sound’) plural of the noun -7 is 
rare (female: dsyt /dasyat/ ‘antelopes’); internal 
(‘broken’) plurals are abundant: /gimal/ ‘cam- 
els’; Paffus/ ‘persons’; Pasna’/ ‘enemies’; Panaq/ 
‘she-camels’. 

Demonstratives are da (Lihyanite), masculine 
dan, feminine din (Thamudic; vocalization as 
in Maltese); in many cases, the definite article 
serves as a demonstrative. 


5. SYNTAX, STYLISTICS, LEXICON 


Texts from the Oasis towns include tomb- 
stones, especially in Hasaitic (starting with 
/nafs wa-qabr/ ‘stela and tomb of...’ or /wagr 
wa-qabr/ ‘tombstone and tomb of...’, and legal 
texts, claiming the fulfillment of a civic duty. 
At Tayma, for instance, loyalty to the com- 
munity is expressed as loyalty to Salm, the 
main deity of the city (/PN nasar[a] li-Salm 
bi-darr TN/ ‘PN rendered assistance to Salm 
in the war against the tribe TN’; Winnett and 
Reed 1970:100-102). At Dedan, landowners 
documented their incessant efforts to keep the 
irrigation system working: A bin/bint B aggaw 
[n-g-w, causative]/adall/adlal/6fay/had-dilal li- 
du gabat fa-radd-hu ‘A son of B has cleared/ 
roofed/performed maintenance for the subsur- 
face water channel for Dia Gabat (main deity 
of Lihyan), so may He show mercy upon him’ 
(with variants and optional additons, Sima 
1999). 

Graffiti are the literary heritage of the 
Bedouin before the rise of classical poetry. 
They all share the basic function of marking 
someone’s presence. Safaitic and South Safa- 
itic/Hismaic have the richest template, in its full 
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form tripartite like the Lihyanite ‘corvée-texts’ 
(superscriptio — narratio — invocatio). The name 
of the author, preceded by /- (Ia), is compulsory 
(Safaitic, South Safaitic/Hismaic, Taymanite) 
or a demonstrative like du (Hijazi?), optionally 
followed by his genealogy (Ib) and/or his tribal 
affiliation (Ic), then by a narration commencing 
with w- (II) of his past or present doings (also 
in the perfect, addressing posteriority) or state 
of mind, and finally an invocation, starting 
with f (III) of a deity or several of them, ask- 
ing for blessings or the protection of the text 
(‘awwirlawwiri di yu‘awwir ‘blind the person 
who effaces [this inscription]’). The standard 
form can be rendered as Ia [+Ib] [+Ic] [+I,...,] 
[+III,....] (for a more detailed formula, see Voigt 
1980). In the narrative, expressions of per- 
sonal loss and longing (naga‘ ‘al[a], taSawwaq 
il[a] ‘he longed for’) are frequent, which will 
later form the incipit of the gasida (Littmann 
1940:114; Petraéek 1973). 

The elements of the Safaitic ‘memorial graf- 
fito’ had been in use for a long time, and they 
are individually attested in several forms: 


i. Isolated names, with or without affilia- 
tion, and with or without the |- auctoris. 
In Taymanite and Najdi, /- co-occurs with 
the variants lm (probably *limd) and nm 
(probably by dissimilation from the lat- 
ter). In Hijazi texts, the preposition may be 
replaced by the personal pronoun ’and or 
the demonstrative dz, which has a funeral 
connotation in at least one instance (see 
below; Jaussen and Sauvignac 1909-1922, 
no. 17). 

ii. Claims of possession: I-PN h-[animal(s)/ 
place]; when other than domestic animals 
are claimed, the formula is a rock artist’s 
signature. 

iii. Isolated narratives (without superscriptio; 
those with it represent a short form of the 
tripartite scheme), notably for the expres- 
sion of love: PN, wdd f-PN, (Hijazi; Win- 
nett 1937:35; Littmann 1940:64-72) is best 
analyzed as /N1 wadid fi N2/ ‘PN, is in 
love with PN,’, by wdd/wd, or its opposite 
PN, nak[a] PN, (also frequent in Hijazi). 
A variant of ‘love messages’ follows the > 
presentative as an apposition or relative 
clause: dn PN, mbb / ‘igq/dy'Sq PN, (Litt- 
mann I940:73-74). 
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iv. Prayers, notably in Najdi, starting with 
ha + DN (Nuhay, Ruda, ‘Attarsama) or 
bi-DN, with mm as direct-object marker. 
Examples: h-rdw w-nhy w-‘trsm s‘dn ‘I 
wddy /ha Rudaw wa-Nuhay wa-‘Attarsama, 
sa‘idni ‘al(a) widadi/ ‘O Ruda, Nuha, and 
‘Attarsama, help me because of my love’ 
(Winnett and Reed 1970:80, no. 23); (1) 
h-nhy s‘dn lh tt (2) b-nhy t'dy nm whbnby 
(3) bk h-srr Sms (4) mt‘ly (5) h-rdw nqm 
whbnhy ‘(1) O Nuhay, help me, God of 
salvation (/tiat/?, /ta‘at/?) (2) By Nuhay is 
the health of Wahab-Nuhay (3) By you is 
the joy, rising (/muta‘ali/) sun (5) O Ruda, 
avenge Wabah-Nuhay’ (Winnett and Reed 
1973:88(e)). At Tayma, some inscriptions 
starting with the usual superscriptio end in 
a confession: mn sm‘ I-slm I (/la/) twy ‘who 
listens/is obedient to Salm will not perish’. 
A prayer well attested in South Safaitic/His- 
maic, both in isolation and integrated into 
the invocatio of the tripartite scheme, is 
dkrt ()lt PN ‘may Lat commemorate PN’. 


Both the graffiti and the ‘legal texts’ from the 
towns address a public; one cannot infer from 
this and the mere number of inscriptions (at 
present, more than 30,000) that everybody 
was literate, but a significant percentage of the 
population must have been. 

The lexicon of Ancient Arabic contains some 
genuine Arabic words that later disappeared 
from the language, like bikrat ‘young she- 
camel’ (Biblical Hebrew bikrah), dirat ‘pen, 
corral, enclosure’ (Biblical Hebrew tirdot). Other 
words have not yet undergone later semantic 
developments; nax! still is ‘valley’, not yet 
‘palm grove’ (the most common fruit tree in 
Arabia, commonly found in depressions where 
water gathers). 


6. SOCIOLINGUISTICS AND 
DIGLOSSIA 


The formulaic character of most of the texts 
indicates a kind of semiliteracy: one could 
write only certain types of texts, not neces- 
sarily anything that came to one’s mind. On 
the other hand, no scribe in the entire Ancient 
Near East would have thought of writing down 
anything that came to his mind. The mainte- 
nance of difference between the various Ancient 
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Figure 1. Pre-Hellenistic inscription from the Hail area (Najdi Thamudic), Winnett and Read 1973, 
No. 203e. With final vowels, the metre is rajaz: ha Nuhdya sa@idni ’ilaha tu‘ati ‘O Nuhay, help me, 


God of my salvation’. 
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Figure 2. Hellenistic inscription (South Safaitic/Hismaic/Tabuki Thamudic), Clark 1980, No. 3: li-Sahit bin 
Wadd diyal [< di °al] Na’ilat wa-dakirat Lat kalil rahit sa‘iq ‘By Sahit bin Wadd of the tribe Na°ilat. May Lat 
be mindful of a tired, thirstily gulping person, who is (nearly?) unconscious’. 


Arabic scripts, even without phonological rea- 
sons detectable, together with the predominant 
‘dropping of one’s name’ indicates the marking 
of territory/territoriality as the main purpose 
in the production of these texts. The notion is 
enhanced by those texts, in which /- does not 
indicate the author (who claims ownership 
by his mere presence) but rather the owner: 
I-PN had-dar/hag-gimal ‘this place/these camels 
belong to PN’, sometimes accompanied by the 
rock drawing of the thing mentioned. In this 
case one might think of an artist’s signature 
(Ababneh 2005) but for the fact that these 
formulas also occur without pictures, clearly 
claiming the campground for the author’s next 
visit to the region, and the camels which one 
encounters in the environs. 

The tribes which left these inscriptions were 
bilingual in several dimensions (the individu- 
als not necessarily, and presumably not within 
the full range). Three kinds of Ancient Arabic 
diglossia are encountered: 


i. Ancient Arabic and Aramaic. Several tribes 
left inscriptions both in Safaitic and Naba- 
taean, e.g. Qumayr (Milik in Winnett and 
Reed 1970:160, no. 130). 

ii. Ancient Arabic and Greek. Occasionally, a 
writer of Ancient Arabic could also write 
his name in Greek; Wahballah ibn Danr’il 


ibn Wahballah left a Safaitic inscription of 
twenty-three words (Winnett and Harding 
1978, no. 1849), but also four words in 
Greek (Winnett a.o. 1980, no. 1860): oua- 
ballas tannblou tou {u}ouaballas. 

iii. Ancient Arabic and Old Arabic. It is remark- 
able that Wahballah, writing in Greek, uses 
the Old Arabic form of his name; in Ancient 
Arabic, it should be *Wahb-ha(n)-Tlah (not 
attested at all) or Wahb()ilah. The custom 
to switch from the Ancient Arabic article 
to the Old Arabic form when addressing 
regional or tribal ‘outsiders’ can be traced 
back to the 2nd century B.C.E., when a 
Gerrhaean, i.e. someone from al-Hasa, 
appears as thmallatos gerraios on Delos 
(Knauf, forthcoming); at home, he would 
have signed as *Tém-han-Tlat (Garm-han- 
lat is attested). 


One gets the impression that, at least among 
the trading communities of Arabia, (Naba- 
taean) spoken Old Arabic had become a lingua 
franca well before the 4th century C.E., which 
would provide an elegant explanation of why 
it became the basis for written Early Standard 
Arabic. One of the latest ‘Thamudic’ inscrip- 
tions, and one of the few firmly dated, sum- 
marizes the late Nabataean tomb inscription 
(Jaussen and Sauvignac 1909-1922, no. 17) of 
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267 C.E. (Healey and Smith 1989): din raqoé 
bint ‘abdmanot — five words; the Nabataean 
text has thirty-six words, of which six are 
Aramaic and twelve (Old or Early Standard) 
Arabic, another thirteen are equally intelligi- 
ble in both languages, and five are proper 
names. 

In the 3rd century C.E., the people of Hegra 
were more literate in Nabataean than in Hijazi, 
and spoke Old Arabic to such an extent that 
they began to forget their Aramaic and were 
about to use the same script for Early Standard 
Arabic. This inscription marks the end of an 
epoch, in which Aramaic and Ancient Ara- 
bic coexisted as written languages with spoken 
Old Arabic. The Arabic diglossia of today 
is quite a simplification compared to the lin- 
guistic situation in Arabia before the rise of 
Islam. 
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Theme/Rheme 


‘Theme’ and ‘rheme’ are terms of the Prague 
school taken over by various types of functional 
grammars and by pragmatic sentence analysis. 
They essentially refer to the two elements that 
make up an ordinary sentence with a binary 
structure: the ‘theme’ expresses old, familiar 
information, while the ‘rheme’ expresses new 
information (which, from another perspective, 
can be called > ‘focus’). In Anglophone linguis- 
tics (including works on the Arabic language), 
the equivalents are sometimes considered to be 
> ‘topic/comment’ (most often), or ‘theme/> 
predicate’. The terminological preferences also 
show the methodological preferences of various 
authors. In generative grammar or functional 
analysis, for instance, the terms ‘topic’ and 
‘comment’ are sometimes used as equivalents, 
with interpretations specific to the respective 
linguistic orientations. In what follows, the 
terms ‘theme/rheme’ or ‘theme/predicate’ are 
used as a prototypical pair for a type of binary 
sentence analysis of Arabic with certain char- 
acteristics. Among these characteristics are the 
following: 


i. The explicit acceptance of the distinction 
between thematic structure and verbal 
structure, as formulated, for instance, by 
Beeston: “Of major general importance is 
the contrast between a thematic sentence 
structure, in which the theme occupies the 
first position, and a verbal sentence struc- 
ture in which a verb predicate comes first” 
(1970:63)s 

ii. The explicit or implicit reference to the 
Arabic grammatical tradition, which admits 
such a distinction; 

iii. The strict restriction of the analysis to the 
boundaries of the sentence corpus provided 
by Classical Arabic grammars; and 

iv. The borrowing of concepts from certain 
2oth-century European schools of linguis- 
tics (e.g. ‘theme’ as logical, psychological, 
or cognitive subject, or concepts pertaining 
to pragmatic sentence analysis). 


Although the equivalent of the terms ‘theme/ 
rheme’ in traditional Arabic grammar is often 
considered to be the pair musnad ’ilayhilmusnad 
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(> ?isndd), the most pertinent references to 
thematic structure are to be found in modern 
works that analyze the pair mubtada’/xabar as 
it appears in the work of the Arabic grammar- 
ians. The term mubtada@’ (> ibtida’) was simply 
translated as ‘inchoative’ by Wright (1962) and 
others. Sometimes, the term was inadequately 
equated with ‘subject’, for instance by Reck- 
endorf (1921) and Blachére and Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes (1975). In order to correct this 
misunderstanding, Vallaro (1993-1997) intro- 
duces the pair ‘theme/rheme’ as a potential 
equivalent of the pair mubtada’/xabar and, 
implicitly, the pragmatic perspective in sen- 
tence analysis outlined by the Prague school. 
Although according to Vallaro the term ‘theme’ 
does not cover all the cases discussed by the 
Arabic grammarians, he cannot provide a more 
appropriate term. One element in favor of the 
equivalence mubtada’ — theme is the fact that 
the initial preverbal position is inherent to the 
status of theme. With respect to the nomina- 
tive case (marfi‘) of the theme, the Arabic 
grammarians spoke of an ‘abstract operator’, 
which would be precisely the initial position- 
ing (ibtida@). On the other hand, even the 
‘debatable’ examples provided by the Arabic 
grammarians, e.g. the inversion of the two ele- 
ments in the prototypical nominal sentence in 
locative structures, can be dealt with within the 
framework of syntactic-pragmatic analysis pre- 
supposed by the use of the terms ‘theme/rheme’ 
(see references to Beeston 1970 and Kouloughli 
2002, below). 

An argument against equating the term 
mubtada’ with ‘subject’ and for approaching 
the thematic structure separately from the ver- 
bal one is provided by sentences, common in 
Arabic, with an ‘isolated natural subject’. The 
term is introduced by Reckendorf (1921) as an 
equivalent for mubtada’; it refers to the first 
element in sentences of the type zaydun jad’a 
-abubu ‘Zayd, his father has come’ and zaydun 
raaytu ’abahu ‘Zayd, I have seen his father’. 
The isolated natural subject, which other lin- 
guists call a ‘psychological subject’ or ‘natural 
subject’, perfectly overlaps with what, in later 
analyses, appears as theme. Starting from this 
concept, Bravmann (1953) suggests reconsider- 
ing the interpretation of thematic structure in 
Arabic. He regards the isolated natural subject 
in the sentences above — the only element of 
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the statement as a whole that is known by the 
speaker at the beginning of the utterance - 
as part of an implicit interrogation, hence its 
pronunciation with the specific interrogative 
intonation. In relation to the interrogation pre- 
supposed by this ‘natural subject’ (what about 
Zayd?), its ‘natural predicate’ (i.e. a sentence 
added after a pause of minimum duration) rep- 
resents the answer addressed by the speaker to 
himself. The isolated natural subject structure 
is, in Bravmann’s view, the initial structure; a 
later transformation merges the two phrases 
into one through the penetration of the origi- 
nal isolated natural subject into the interior of 
the sentence (something like ‘Zaydun is [one] 
whose father I saw’). In this new structure, the 
isolated natural subject enters into closer con- 
tact with the initial word and may eventually be 
governed by it syntactically. Bravmann analyzes 
this type of sentence within the extended frame 
of the development of hypotaxis (> subordina- 
tion) from parataxis (> sentence coordination). 
Here, we are interested in it to the extent to 
which the construction with isolation of the 
‘natural subject’ (ie. a kind of thematic struc- 
ture) is linked to the relation between protasis 
and apodosis: the protasis is an interrogation 
addressed by the speaker to himself, the answer 
to which is contained in apodosis. This kind of 
parasyntactic analysis may be of interest for the 
pragmatic perspective on sentence analysis. 
Bravmann’s exposition raises some issues 
encountered in various other sentence analyses 
that start from the bipartite structure designated 
by the theme/rheme, including the following: 


i. The means of grammatical encoding of 
theme and rheme, with special reference to 
case and determination; 

ii. The status of the elements known in Arabic 
as — nawadsix (case operators which, from 
a semantic perspective, largely belong to the 
category of modalities) in relation to the 
thematic structure; 

iii. The theme and rheme in locative sentences; 

iv. Strategies of thematization and rhematiza- 
tion. 

These topics are also discussed by Beeston 
(1970, Chap. 9, “Theme and predicate”), cited 
in later works (see below). Beeston observes 
that the theme occurs in sentence-initial posi- 
tion if functional words are not taken into 
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account. In principle, a theme exhibits the syn- 
tactic marker of independent status, insofar as 
it is morphologically capable of being marked 
distinctively. Some functional words assign the 
status of direct object to the theme, which is 
then marked as if it had subordinate status. 
Probably, such functional words originally had 
some degree of verbal force. Restating one of 
the arguments used by the Arabic grammarians 
to justify the ability of this and other particles 
to ‘operate’ or to ‘act’, Beeston (1970) shows 
that this is best illustrated by the functional 
word ’inna. Beeston contrasts two types of 
locative structures, one of which is thematic 
(al-yawmu t-tali mata fi-hi I-malik ‘the-day 
the-following died on-it the-king’), whereas 
the other is not formally thematic (al-yawma 
t-taliya mata I-malik). In the first example, 
al-yawmu is marked by a morpheme of inde- 
pendent status and the encapsulated structure 
containing the referential phrase fi-hi ‘on it’, 
while in the second al-yawma is marked as 
having subordinate status without a resumptive 
pronoun (> resumption). 

With respect to the locative sentence (> loca- 
tives) in Arabic, Kouloughli states that “Bees- 
ton is right in stressing the similarity of locative 
sentences with topic-comment ones but his 
assimilation of the two types of sentences over- 
looks some important syntactic and semantic 
proprieties which differentiate them” (2002:21). 
Among the arguments that Kouloughli brings in 
support of assigning topic status (mubtada’) to 
the locator in the locative sentences is the fact 
that the topic must be defined, syntactically or 
semantically, and must denote topical informa- 
tion already known to the hearer, namely the 
case of the locator. One of the strongest argu- 
ments against considering the locator as theme 
in sentences of the type fi d-dari rajulun ‘in the 
house [is] a man’, however, is that introducing 
the functional word ’inna in the above-men- 
tioned sentence produces the same modification 
of the case of rajul (from nominative to accusa- 
tive), with which it would have been modified 
had it occurred as theme in its usual position at 
the beginning of the sentence. This is stressed 
by Carter (1981:199, n. 9.73), in whose view 
Beeston’s hypothesis is psychologically plausi- 
ble but leaves unaccounted such genuine inver- 
sions as inna fi d-dari rajulan ‘verily, in the 
house is a man’, where rajulan still has depend- 
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ent form as a subject operated on by ’inna. In 
order to refute this objection, Kouloughli puts 
forth an alternative hypothesis about the case- 
assignment (— ‘amal) property of inna and its 
analogues (> inna wa-~’axawatuha). According 
to him, the respective particles do not have two 
arguments, as the Arabic grammarians thought, 
but just one: they assign the accusative to the 
first noun (or noun phrase) they encounter. In 
locative sentences, “the first noun that can be a 
candidate to accusative case-assignment is the 
located term” (Kouloughli 2002:19). 

The theme is normally definite, as it conveys 
information known by the speaker and the 
hearer. In locative sentences and in the exis- 
tential sentences that are assimilated to them, 
the locator is definite when fronted, while 
the located noun is in most cases indefinite 
(being a predicate of class). In fact, as Kou- 
loughli emphasizes, compared with topic/com- 
ment predications, locative predications may 
be qualified as ‘weak’. This structure is used as 
presentational, i.e. for the mere introduction of 
an entity into the discourse (— presentatives). 

Besides locative sentence, the sentences that 
are of special interest to the theme/rheme analy- 
sis are the negative and the interrogative sen- 
tences. They have been discussed mostly in 
relation to the strategies of thematization or > 
topicalization. 

A related issue is whether the thematic struc- 
ture is the original, initial one, as some of 
the Arabic grammarians suggest. According to 
them, the nominative on the agent of the verb 
is copied after the nominative of the theme 
(mubtada’), which, in its turn, is the result of an 
‘abstract operator’ (‘admil ma‘nawi), represent- 
ing the communicative intention of the speaker. 
Alternatively, this could be the result of topical- 
ization or dislocation. Fassi Fehri (1982:40-62) 
argues in favor of the latter solution and sup- 
ports it with the fact that the basic word order 
in Arabic is VSO. He argues that in Arabic, 
as in all real VSO languages, the verb does 
not agree in number with the subject. In jaa 
l-awlddu ‘has-come the-boys’, for instance, the 
verb is in the singular, and the apparent agree- 
ment in al’awladu ja@u ‘the boys have come’ 
is, in fact, the result of agreement between the 
topic and the subject of the verb. 

To reconcile the opinions of those who claim 
that the thematic structures are the original 
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ones (see Bravmann 1953) and those who 
oppose this opinion, a distinction can be made 
between thematic structures and thematized 
structures. The latter are the result of themati- 
zation, which, in Arabic as in other languages, 
is accomplished through thematizers. The best 
known thematizer in Arabic is ’ammd (the con- 
traction of ’an and md), often translated by ‘as 
for...’ and followed by the theme in the nomina- 
tive, whereas the rheme is often introduced by 
fa-. The structure as a whole resembles the con- 
ditional utterance (— jaza@’), with its question/ 
answer form (see above; Bravmann 1953). Can- 
tarino (1975:III, 196-202), who also provides 
many examples of the use of ’ammd in Modern 
Standard Arabic, believes that in the case of the 
‘isolated noun’ (i.e. the theme) introduced by 
this particle, one can speak of an anacoluthon 
(its syntactic function is most often expressed 
by the resumptive personal pronoun): ’ammad 
stratu-hu fa-hiya ’ajmalu suratin xalaqaha 
llahu fi |-‘alam ‘as for its appearance, it is the 
most beautiful form God ever created on this 
world’. The anacoluthon has been mentioned 
in the case of structures with an isolated natu- 
ral subject in general; Fleisch (1965:169), for 
instance, calls such structures “phrases brisées” 
(broken phrases): “Ces phrases ne peuvent 
plus s’analyser comme des phrases réguliéres: 
on commence une phrase, on la brise et l’on 
reprend une autre. C’est un procédé du langage 
affectif dans la recherche de l’expressivité”. 
It is not adequate to speak of a ‘broken’ 
grammatical sequence, however, or of ‘affec- 
tive language’ to account for a type of thematic 
structure that is very common in Arabic. It may 
be assumed that thematic structures in Arabic, 
as in other languages, originate with affective 
language. In support of this, their usage in 
‘popular syntax’, in occurrences unknown to 
the literary language, may be mentioned here. 
However, when structures at certain levels of 
the language — such as Modern Standard Ara- 
bic - are interpreted, it is important to specify 
the theoretical framework in which the analysis 
is being conducted. The terminological pair 
‘theme/rheme’ sometimes interferes in analysis 
with the pair ‘topic/comment’, in which case 
some linguists speak of thematization as well as 
topicalization as a result of movement. In order 
to differentiate the modalities of analysis that 
are made explicit in terminological differences, 
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one should take into consideration the fact 
that, in modern linguistics, topic/comment are 
seen as structural concepts, while theme/rheme 
are seen as semantic-pragmatic concepts. 
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Theta Roles 


Theta roles (hereafter 0-roles) are the seman- 
tic roles borne by noun phrases in a sentence 
that designate ‘agent of action’, ‘patient of 
action’, and so forth. As such, they constitute 
an essential part of a sentence’s semantic inter- 
pretation. The concept, though not the name, 
is used in the beginnings of Arabic grammatical 
study. Saad (1982:87) observes that the medi- 
eval grammarians classified sentence elements 
semantically, for example as > fi‘ ‘action’, > 
fail ‘actor’, and > maf‘Ul ‘acted upon’. Com- 
parable designations pervade Wright’s (1974) 
grammar of Classical Arabic and Cantarino’s 
(1975) grammar of Modern Standard Arabic. 
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The study of 0-roles in generative grammar 
begins with the work of Fillmore (1968) and 
Gruber (1976, based on his 1965 Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology dissertation). Gru- 
ber identified roles that still form the core of 
thematic role inventories: Theme (T —- object in 
motion or ata location), Location (L), Source (S), 
Goal (G), and Agent (A — volitional performer 
of an action). These relations were termed ‘the- 
matic’ because of the centrality of the Theme 
role to the system (Gruber 2003:257). The role 
Patient (P — undergoer of action), not part of 
Gruber’s taxonomy, is often conflated with 
Theme, and Possessor is sometimes an alterna- 
tive to (human) Goals (Fassi Fehri 1993:220; 
Amer 1996:226-229). Fillmore’s semantic roles 
were developed in the context of case grammar 
and were called ‘cases’. To Gruber’s roles, Fill- 
more added Instrument (I). Some examples may 
clarify the concepts. 


(1) kataba_ I-walad-u d-dars-a 
A P 
wrote the-boy-Nom _ the-lesson-Acc 
fi |-bayt-i 
L 


in-the-house-gen 
‘The boy wrote the lesson in the house’ 
(Farghal 1986:7) 


(2) ata zayd-un hind-an 
S (A) G 
gave Zayd-Nom Hind-Acc 
kitab-an 
T 
book-Acc 
‘Zayd gave Hind a book’ (Amer 1996:140) 
(3) ’ata zayd-un kitab-an 
S (A) T 
gave Zayd-Nom book-Acc 
li-hind-in 
G 
to-Hind-Gen 
‘Zayd gave a book to Hind’ (Amer 
1996:140) 
(4) gata‘-at at-tabbdx-at-u —_as-sujtiq-a 


A P 


cut-3fs the-cook.f-Nom  the-sausage-Acc 
bi-sikkin-in 
I 


with-knife-Gen 
‘The cook cut the sausage with a knife’ 
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The term ‘O0-role’ was introduced in Chomsky 
(1981:2.6) as a component of 0-theory, one 
of the modules of ~ Government and Bind- 
ing (GB) theory. Assuming the role inventories 
of Gruber and Fillmore, Chomsky designated 
NPs to which @-roles were assigned as ‘argu- 
ments’, and those which received no 0-role 
(e.g. idioms and expletives) as ‘nonarguments’. 
Both argument and nonargument NPs occupy 
A-positions, which are D-structure positions 
associated with grammatical functions (GFs). 
A subset of these are also 0-positions to which 
0-roles are assigned according to the associated 
GF (Chomsky 1986:93). 0-role assignment was 
subject to a bi-uniqueness condition known as 
the 0-Criterion (Chomsky 1981:36): 


(5) Each argument bears one and only one 0- 
role, and each 0-role is assigned to one and 
only one argument. 


(For exceptions to both clauses of (5), see Jack- 
endoff 1987:3 81-383.) 0-roles are assigned by 
heads (A, V, N, P) to complement NPs (inter- 
nal arguments), which they head-govern. The 
subject NP is assigned its role ‘compositionally’ 
by the VP, due to its unique status as the 
external argument of the predicate (Chomsky 
1981:103-105; Williams 1981:83, 1994:32). 

Movement complicates this picture. NPs 
move in Government and Binding theory partly 
to receive > Case (also > case roles). However, 
displacement leaves 0-role assignment intact (as 
a consequence of the Projection Principle, the 
requirement that a verb’s selectional properties 
be preserved at all levels of syntactic represen- 
tation). Thus, in (6), the focused NP kitaban 
is still the Theme despite its displacement to 
sentence-initial position. 


(6) kitab-an wajada = muhammad-un 
book-Acc found Muhammad-Nom 
‘A book Muhammad found’ (Shlonsky 
2000:329) 


To account for this fact, Chomsky (1986:96) 
proposed that 0-roles be assigned where neces- 
sary to movement chains, consisting of a moved 
NP and its trace, under the Chain Condition: 
“TA] chain is headed by a Case-marked posi- 
tion and terminates in a 9-position”. In (6), the 
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chain is {kitaban, t}; t is in object position (a 0- 
position) after the subject NP and transmits its 
Q-role to the chain. (It may be that kitab checks 
its accusative Case in the specifier of Focus 
Phrase [Shlonsky 2000:329-331] rather than 
[Spec, AgroP], if the Chain Condition holds in 
full in Arabic.) 

Chomsky (1981) stimulated much research 
into 0-roles, raising questions that remain high 
on the research agenda. Central among these is 
what Baker (1997:73) terms the ‘linking prob- 
lem’: how are 0-roles mapped onto syntactic 
arguments? Neither the Projection Principle 
nor the 0-Criterion answers this question. Yet, 
there clearly are linking regularities that must 
be captured; for example, crosslinguistically 
the Agent role maps to subjects and the Theme 
role to direct objects (Marantz 1984:33; Baker 
1997:76). The Uniformity of Theta Assignment 
Hypothesis (UTAH) of Baker (1988:46) is an 
extremely strong proposal concerning linking 
regularities: 


(7) Identical thematic relationships between 
items are represented by identical structural 
relationships between those items at the 
level of D-structure. 


Challenges to the UTAH have been put for- 
ward (Beletti and Rizzi 1988; Newmeyer 2001) 
and contested (Pesetsky 1995; Baker 1997). In 
(8a) and (8b) are Arabic examples of empiri- 
cal objections the UTAH faces (Fassi Fehri 
1993:2393 cf. Grenat 1996:149, 156-157, 201, 
217-219, 223-225). 


(8a) *aglaqa-ni intiqad-u 
annoyed-me _criticizing- Nom 
r-rajul-i l-masru‘-a 


the-man-Gen the-project-Acc 
‘The man’s criticizing the project annoyed 


> 


me 

(8b) *aglaqa-ni intiqad-u 
annoyed-me _criticizing- Nom 
r-rajul-i li-L-masra@i 


the-man-Gen to-the-project-Gen 
‘The man’s criticizing [criticism] of the 
project annoyed me’ 


The subject in each case is an > ?idafa headed 
by a process nominal, identified in Fassi Fehri’s 
analysis by an event affix [E]. The thematic 
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relations within the ’iddfas are identical: ar- 
rajuli is the Agent and masra‘- the Patient. By 
(7), then, their D-structures should be the same. 
However, Fassi Fehri (1993:23 5, 240) accounts 
for the differences in the Case-marking of the 
Patient by positing different positions for E in 
D-structure, along with different positions and 
categories for the Patient. Alternative analyses 
that respect the UTAH - for example regard- 
ing masru‘- as Goal instead of Patient - seem 
problematic. Similar problems arise in loca- 
tive alternations (Baker 1997:86—-97), as in (9) 
from Jordanian Arabic (Fareh and Hamden 
2000:73). 


(9a) musa sattaf al-ikyds fi 
Musa crammed _ the-sacks in 
d-dukkan 
the-store 
‘Musa crammed the sacks into the store’ 

(9b) musa sattaf d-dukkan bi 
Musa crammed  the-store _—_— with 
al-ikyds 
the-sacks 


‘Musa crammed the store with sacks’ 


Despite being near-paraphrases, their grammat- 
ical roles diverge: in both sentences, alikyds is 
Theme and ddukkdan the Goal, but the former is 
direct object in (9a) and oblique in (9b), while 
the converse holds for the latter. 

A second question concerns the locus of 0- 
roles in the overall theory. Chomsky (1981) 
conceives of the @-Criterion syntactically, as a 
well-formedness condition on Logical Form. 
This position reappears in minimalism in clas- 
sification of @-roles as V-features that argu- 
ments must check for convergence (Hornstein 
2001:37-38; for the contrary view, see Chom- 
sky 1995c:312; Collins 1997:69-72; Gruber 
2003:258). Much subsequent work has instead 
emphasized the relevance of 0-roles to lexical 
semantic representation. Jackendoff (1987:378) 
locates @-roles in Conceptual Structure, an 
autonomous semantic component, where they 
are defined configurationally by their positions 
in representations of verb meaning (cf. Bou- 
chard 1991). Conceptual Structure is linked 
to the syntax by a set of correspondence rules 
which allow for a direct mapping and obviate 
the need for any mediate level of representation 
(Jackendoff 1987:379). While concurring with 
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Jackendoff’s program of associating 0-roles 
with lexical representation, other research- 
ers insist that lexical semantic representations 
must be supplemented by information about 
how many arguments a verb takes. Typical of 
such representations are a[rgument]-structure 
and predicate-argument structure, in (toa) and 
(rob), respectively. 


(10a) announce (Agent (Goal (Theme))) 
(Grimshaw 1990:6) 

(rob) put: x (y Piz) (Levin and Rappaport 
1988:15, 1995:21) 


The representations differ superficially in that 
the names of the @-roles appear only in a- 
structure; Grimshaw (1990:4, 10) concurs that 
specific roles play no role in syntactic proc- 
esses and are included merely for convenience. 
In both representations, then, arguments are 
represented by variables, whose prominence 
relations are indicated by the parentheses: 
Agent and x are the external arguments of 
the predicates, while Goal and Theme, y and 
Z, are internal arguments. These prominence 
relations are based on a thematic hierarchy 
(Jackendoff 1972:43; Grimshaw 1990:9; Baker 
1997:105), which ensures that the arguments 
will be mapped to the proper hierarchical rela- 
tions in the syntax. (For arguments that such 
hierarchies are ‘epiphenomenal’, see Gruber 
2003:280-282.) P,,. stands for locative preposi- 
tions, which mark z as a locative expression 
(Jan put the book on the table). 

The question of whether a level of predicate- 
argument structure is necessary is unavoidable 
in the minimalist program (> minimalism), 
in which the interface levels (Phonetic Form 
and Logical Form) are the only ones permit- 
ted (Chomsky 1995b, 1995c, 2000:113). An 
affirmative answer has been argued on the 
evidence of Form X derived verbs. Consider the 
sentences in (11) and (12). 


(11) is-ta-wtan-a 
Caus-Refl-dwell-3ms 
L-gahirat-i 
the-Cairo-Gen 

‘Zayd settled in Cairo’ 
is-ta-wzar-a 
Caus-Refl-be(come).minister-3 ms 
zayd-un —_al-muhandis-a 


zayd-un ft 
Zayd-Nom in 


(12) 
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zayd-Nom_the-engineer-Acc 
‘Zayd appointed the engineer [masc.] as a 
[cabinet] minister’ 


The meaning of istawtan- in (11) is semanti- 
cally compositional: ‘to cause oneself to dwell’. 
Thematically, the reflexive prefix ta- bears the 
Theme role (since its location is asserted by 
watan); it is an external argument to watan and 
the internal argument of an abstract predicate 
CAUSE (the causee). The external argument of 
the entire verb is zayd as Agent (that is, causer). 
Taking compositionality as the null hypothesis, 
the compositional reading for istawzara in (12) 
would be ‘to cause someone to be minister for 
oneself’. As in (11), the causer of the derived 
verb is zayd as Agent, and the causee is a vari- 
able bearing the Theme role, which maps to the 
direct object al-muhandis in the syntax. Since 
the causee role is filled, ta- functions as a Goal 
adjunct. In both sentences, ta- is bound to zayd 
as its antecedent; the causee variable in (11) can- 
not antecede the reflexive to mean that the engi- 
neer was appointed for his own benefit. There 
are then two differences in the status of ta- in 
(11)-(12): an argument-adjunct binding dis- 
tinction and a (consequent) difference in 8-role. 
But neither distinction surfaces syntactically; 
therefore, neither can be stated in the syntax 
and should be stated over predicate-argument 
structure representations instead (LeTourneau 
1997:98-100). Whether this argument is cor- 
rect or not (a question to which the UTAH is 
pertinent), derived verb measures seem highly 
relevant to the question of how parsimonious 
syntactic theory can be. 

Applications of 8-roles to Arabic include the 
following: (i) adjectival passives; (ii) unaccusa- 
tive and > middle verbs; (iii) > causatives; and 
(iv) double object constructions. 

Mughazy (2001) identifies adjectival passives 
with passive participles in Egyptian Arabic. 
Whereas the active participle is usually associ- 
ated with the external argument of the source 
verb, the passive participle is associated with 
one of the verb’s internal arguments, typically 
the Patient, implying a restriction to transitives. 
The pair in (13) illustrates both properties. 


(13a) is-Sibbak il-maksur 
the-window _ the-broken 
‘the broken window’ 
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(13b) *és-sibbak il-kasir 
the-window _ the-breaking 
‘the breaking window’ 


However, the verb need not be transitive, and 
the internal argument need not be a Patient, as 


in (14). 


(14a) il-kelim il-mamsi ‘aléh 
the-rug the-walked — on-it 
mehtag tandif 
needing cleaning 
‘The walked-on rug needs cleaning’ 

(14b) il-atba@? il-mettakel men-ha 
the-dishes _ the-eaten from-her 
lazem t-it-gasal 
must 3 fs-Pass-wash 


‘The eaten-from dishes must be washed’ 


In (14a), mamsi is the passive participle of the 
intransitive masa ‘to walk’ and ilkelim is a 
Location, while in (13b) il--atba@ is the object 
of men and so a Source (Mughazy 2001:144- 
145). Mughazy (2001:150) argues that (14a) 
is acceptable because, while there are two par- 
ticipants in the action denoted by mamsi (the 
implicit Agent and explicit Location of walk- 
ing), the result of the action (say, dirtying the 
carpet) refers only to the Location participant, 
allowing it to surface as the head modified by 
the passive participle. In (14b), the act of eating 
culminates in its cessation; the result of the act 
(say, dirtying the dishes) is pragmatically rel- 
evant, rendering the Source argument il-atba@’ 
acceptable. 

Mahmoud (1991) distinguishes ‘unaccusa- 
tive’ from ‘middle’ verbs and shows that only 
the former occur in Arabic. Unaccusatives par- 
ticipate in a transitive/intransitive alternation 
(semantically, an inchoative/causative alterna- 
tion; Pesetsky 1995:12); in (15b), the unac- 
cusative is the intransitive Form VII inkasara 
(Mahmoud 1991:120). 


(15a) kasara zayd-un 
broke Zayd-Nom 
az-Zujaj-a 


the-glass-Acc 
‘Zayd broke the glass’ 

(15b) in-kasara Z-Zujaj-u 
Intrans-broke — the-glass-Nom 
‘The glass broke’ 
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zujaj- is the Patient in both sentences, but it 
is the direct object in (15a) and the subject 
in (15b). Middle verbs are exemplified by the 
second member of the pair in (16) (Mahmoud 
I991:123). 


(16a) John translates Arabic 
(16b) Arabic translates easily 


Arabic is the Patient (or Theme) in both sen- 
tences, but it is the direct object in (16a) and 
the subject in (16b). However, a detransitivized 
counterpart to (16b) is impossible in Arabic 
(Mahmoud 1991:124), as in (17b). 


(17a) tarjama zayd-un 
translated Zayd-Nom 
‘Zayd translated the text’ 

(17b) *ya-ta-tarjamu n-nass-u 
3ms-Intrans-translates the-text-Nom 
bi-subulat-in 
with-ease-Gen 
‘The text translates easily’ 


an-nass-a 
the-text-Acc 


Mahmoud (1991:126-129) attributes the con- 
trast between (15b) and (17b) to the non- 
eventive aspect of tarjama, in contrast to the 
eventive aspect of kasara. (On aspect as a com- 
plement to thematic relations, see Grimshaw 
1990:22-28; Baker 1997:117-120.) Inasmuch 
as the thematic and grammatical relations of 
the NPs are the same in both the unaccusative 
and middle sentences, this aspectual distinction 
offers a semantic explanation for the difference 
in grammaticality. 

Unaccusatives and middles are of further 
interest for two reasons. First, they instantiate 
Burzio’s Generalization (Chomsky 1986:139): 
(18) A verb (with an object) Case-marks 
its object if and only if it @-marks its 
subject. 


In both (15b) and (16b), the Theme is sub- 
ject because there is no external 0-role to be 
assigned; therefore, it cannot receive accusa- 
tive Case from the verb and receives nomina- 
tive Case instead (Perlmutter’s Unaccusative 
Hypothesis, as presented in Baker 1997:114). 
Unaccusatives and middles are also of interest 
because the thematic and grammatical relations 
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of the unaccusatives display the same linking 
patterns in Arabic as in English, despite the 
fact that the directions of derivation are oppo- 
site. Intuitively, unaccusatives are semanti- 
cally simpler than their transitive counterparts; 
inchoatives have one argument, causatives two. 
Yet, while English transitives can plausibly be 
derived from intransitives, the reverse must be 
true in Arabic, since the causative in (14a) is 
Form I and the inchoative in (14b) a derived 
verb. 

Causatives in Arabic are of two main types, 
syntactic and morphological, exemplified in 
(19a) and (19b), respectively. 


(19a) ja‘ala = zayd-un hind-an 
make Zayd-Nom — Hind-Acc 
tarqusu 
dance 
“Zayd made Hind dance’ (Saad 1982:65) 
(19b) kattabat al-bint-u 
Cause.wrote the-girl-Nom 
t-talib-a d-dars-a 


the-student-Acc — the-lesson-Acc 
‘The girl made the [male] student write 
the lesson’ 


(19a) is overtly biclausal (there being two finite 
verbs), so the Agent role is assigned to both 
zaydun and hindan by ja‘ala and tarqusu, 
respectively. Zaydun is therefore the causer and 
hindan the causee. (19b) is overtly uniclausal, 
but the assignment of 0-roles is similar: al-bintu 
is the causer Agent of the act of writing, at- 
taliba is the causee Agent of the act of writing, 
and ad-darsa is the Patient. However, there is 
only one verb, kattabat, a Form II causative, 
to assign the Agent roles, in violation of the 
Q-Criterion. The 0-Criterion is satisfied in a 
biclausal structure like (19a); moreover, if the 
Uniformity of Theta Assignment Hypothesis is 
correct, (19b) should be biclausal as well. Ben- 
mamoun (1991:182-183) offers evidence from 
Moroccan Arabic to show that this is the case 
(cf. Hazout 1991:196-202, 1995:392-402 for 
Syrian and Standard Arabic): 


(20a) ad-drari; gals-u hda 
the-children — sat-3p beside 
ba‘deyathum, 
each.other 


‘The children; sat next to each other,’ 
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(zob) galls-u ad-drari; hda 
made-sit-3p the-children beside 
ba‘deyathum, 
each.other 
‘They made the children, sit next to each 
other,’ 

(20c) *galls-u; ad-drari hda 
ba‘deyathum, 
‘They; made the children sit next to each 
other,’ 


In (20a), the > reciprocal anaphor ba‘deyathum 
must be bound by its antecedent in the minimal 
clause containing them both, in order to sat- 
isfy Principle A of the binding theory. This 
condition is met in the single clause constitut- 
ing the sentence, in which the reciprocal is 
bound by the subject NP ad-drari. (2zob, c) 
contain the morphological causative gallsu. If 
this sentence is uniclausal, we would predict 
that ba‘deyathum would be bound by the null 
subject of the verb, on analogy with (20a). But 
it is not; the reciprocal must be bound by the 
direct object ad-drari, as in (20b). This suggests 
that morphological causatives are underlyingly 
biclausal, with (r9b) having the abbreviated 
underlying representation (21) and the interme- 
diate representation (22). 


(21) [Agisp [ages [Agrop [apse | AgrO Lp lspee al-bint] 
v Lvp [ace at-talib] lv katab] Lp Ln ad- 
dars]]]]] 

(22) [agisP leséc al-bint, ] [ages"kattabat, ] [agrop | soée 


at-taliba,] Lp [jase t,] lt] [vp lepes t,] lév.] 
[np [nad-darsa]]]]] 


Katab- assigns the Patient 0-role to addars 
under head government. VP compositionally 
assigns the Agent role to at-talib in its specifier; 
vP does the same for albint in the specifier of v, 
a ‘light’ causative verb (Kitahara 1997:9). The 
configuration in (21) thus accounts for the dual 
assignment of the Agent role in accord with 
the 9-Criterion and the Uniformity of Theta 
Assignment Hypothesis. But the variant in (23) 
challenges the latter (LeTourneau 1998:89). 


(23) kattab-at al-bint-u 
Cause.wrote-3fs  the-girl-Nom 
ad-dars-a li-t-talib-i 


the-lesson-Acc to-the-student-Gen 
‘The girl made the student write the 
lesson’ 
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While the thematic relations among the NPs 
in (23) are the same as in (19b), the sur- 
face (or underlying) grammatical relations are 
not (Hazout 1991:202-214). The problem is 
much the same as for the process nominals in 
(8), which also exhibit an accusative-genitive 
alternation. 

With this problem in mind, we turn finally to 
true double object constructions, which come 
in two varieties (Amer 1996:140), as in (24a) 


and (24b). 


(24a) ?a‘ta zayd-un hind-an 
gave.3ms Zayd-Nom  Hind-Acc 
kitab-an 
book-Acc 
‘Zayd gave Hind a book’ 

(24b) ata zayd-un kitab-an 
gave.3ms Zayd-Nom — book-Acc 
li-hind-in 
to-Hind-Gen 
‘Zayd gave a book to Hind’ 


The alternation in process nominals and causa- 
tives occurs here as well. In both sentences, 
zaydun is the Source (and Agent), kitaban the 
Theme, and hind- the Goal. But while both 
kitaban and hindan complement the verb in 
(24a), the latter complements the preposition 
li- in (24b). One could evade this problem for 
the Uniformity of Theta Assignment Hypoth- 
esis by assigning hindan the Possessor role in 
(24a) (Amer 1996:229). But this is a dubious 
move. Gruber (1976:55) permits NPs bearing 
Q-roles to be possessors, which is not permit- 
ted in his system among @-roles themselves. 
Ouhalla (2000:232) argues that possession is 
not a 0-role but a pragmatic inference “from 
the semantic relation of open-ended location”. 
Amer (1996:234) himself admits that the Pos- 
sessor role overlaps with the Goal role. 

A better solution would be to discard the 
Possessor role and account for the syntactic dif- 
ferences in another way under a uniform algo- 
rithm of @-marking. Suppose, following Amer, 
that bind- in (24a) is governed by a null prepo- 
sition P which assigns neither Case nor 8-role. 
The structure of (24a, b) will then be as in (25a, 
b), slightly modifying Amer (1996:229(56), 
237(68)), with the Goal in [Spec VP] and the 
Theme as complement to V (Baker 1997:99). 


(25a) [vp [spec ZaV] [2 Ly [ve [spec Ler p [xp hind] [v’ 
[v’a‘ta] [np kitab]]]] 
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(25b) [or spccZayd] [.” [. [ve lope Lov pli [ve hind] [v 
ata] [np kitab]]] 


@-marking in (25a) proceeds as follows: (i) 
’a‘ta assigns the Theme role to its complement 
kitab; (ii) the ,” ’a‘ta kitab assigns Goal com- 
positionally to the PP in its specifier (implying, 
as currently affirmed, that [Spec, VP] is an A- 
position), which is transmitted to hind- by P; 
(iii) after *a‘td raises to v, ,” assigns the Source 
(Agent) role(s) compositionally to Zayd. 0- 
marking in (25b) is the same, except that the 
Goal role is assigned by li- instead of by ,’ 
(Amer 1996:226-237). Deriving surface order 
would then be a matter of right-adjoining Ji- 
hindin to ,’, from which position it will ante- 
cedent govern its trace in [Spec, VP]. 
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Mark S. LETouRNEAU (Weber State University) 


Topic and Comment 


1. DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The topic of an utterance/sentence is defined 
here as that element which expresses informa- 
tion that is currently in the addressee’s mind, or 
that is more generally expected to be known by 
the addressee, or that is relatively predictable as 
a whole, or that contains significantly predict- 
able aspects, or that is presented by the speaker/ 
writer as if it is known or predictable. ‘Com- 
ment’ is the converse of topic (i.e., it is that ele- 
ment of the utterance/sentence which conveys 
information not currently in the addressee’s 
mind, or more generally not expected to be 
known by the addressee, etc.). 

Comment is associated intonationally with 
primary accent (also called main stress, or 
sentence stress), which normally falls toward 
the end of the sentence or phrase. The topic 
is either unaccented, if the sentence consists 
of one intonation unit, or is associated with a 
secondary accent if the sentence includes more 
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than one intonation unit. Thus, a topic/com- 
ment structure may involve recursion. When 
a sentence includes two intonation units, the 
information unit in which the primary accent 
occurs can be regarded in its entirety as having 
primary comment status, while the information 
unit in which the secondary accent occurs can 
be regarded in its entirety as having primary 
topic status. Within each of these intonation 
units, the accented word can be regarded as 
being a secondary comment (or part of a sec- 
ondary comment) within that intonation unit, 
while those unaccented elements not identi- 
fied as part of the secondary comment can be 
regarded as part of a secondary topic. 

This definition of topic and comment is 
based on the notion that language is funda- 
mentally communicative, and that communi- 
cation requires the conveying of an element 
of information that is not already apparent 
to the addressee. Communication also sug- 
gests a common starting point based on com- 
mon knowledge between speaker/reader and 
addressee. This starting point provides the 
communicative motivation for the topic as an 
utterance/sentence element. It also suggests an 
iconic motivation (in the Peircean sense of 
iconic; e.g. Hervey 1982:30-31) for the typi- 
cal occurrence of the comment toward the end 
of the sentence or phrase, and the topic at the 
beginning: speakers/writers begin from their 
own conceptual starting point (typically shared 
with the listeners/readers) and move on to the 
additional information they want to communi- 
cate in respect of this. 

Topic and comment are defined here in 
roughly the same way as > theme/rheme in the 
Functional Sentence Perspective (FSP) tradition 
of the Prague school (e.g. Firbas 1992). This dif- 
fers from a number of other approaches, such 
as that of Halliday (e.g. Halliday and Matthies- 
sen 2004:64-105), which distinguish between 
speaker/writer-oriented aspects of information 
presentation (designated ‘theme’ and ‘rheme’ 
by Halliday) and addressee-oriented aspects 
of utterance division (termed ‘given’ and ‘new’ 
information by Halliday). The view adopted 
here that topic and comment are structural in 
nature and can involve recursion, however, 
owes more to Halliday than to the tradition 
of the Functional Sentence Perspective. The 
terms ‘topic’ and ‘comment’ are more typically 
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used by American than European linguists. 
In some approaches (e.g. Dik 1997), the term 
‘topic’ (and also ‘comment’) is used in a more 
restricted sense than here. 


2. TOPIC/COMMENT STRUCTURE 
AND NOMINAL CLAUSES 


The > nominal clause (jumla ismiyya in the 
Arabic linguistic tradition), a clause consisting 
of a simple predicand (mubtada@ bihi; > ibtida’) 
and a predicate (> xabar), is a good starting 
point for considering the operation of topic 
and comment in Arabic. Clauses of this type 
are found both in Standard Arabic (including 
the Classical language) and in all colloquial 
dialects, and the grammatically bipartite nature 
of this clause type interacts in a simple and 
transparent way with the bipartite topic/com- 
ment distinction. 

The examples in Section 2 are all drawn 
from > Khartoum Arabic. The fundamental 
principles discussed here are the same for other 
varieties. However, Khartoum Arabic has the 
advantage over other varieties in expressing 
definiteness in all cases by al-; this applies 
to nouns/nominal phrases, adjectives/adjecti- 
val phrases, ‘semiclausal’ (sibh jumla) adverbs/ 
adverbial phrases, verbs/verb phrases, and more 
complex clauses (as shown below). In most 
varieties of Arabic, only nouns/nominal phrases 
and adjectives/adjectival phrases are made defi- 
nite by al-/il-; elsewhere, a form such as illi- (in 
most dialects) or alladi (in Standard Arabic) 
is used (> subordination). There is a strong 
connection between definiteness and_ topic: 
a definite element typically has a degree of 
knownness and is therefore more likely to be 
chosen as topic than an indefinite one. 

Various word-class combinations are possi- 
ble in predicand/predicate clauses, as illustrated 
in (1)-(8) below. 


Predicand Predicate 
noun prepositional phrase 
(1) ar-rajil fi I-bet 


‘The man is in the house’ 


noun noun 
(2) ar-rajil diktor 
‘The man is a doctor’ 
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noun adjective 
(3) ar-rajil garib 
‘The man is strange’ 


(4) ar-rajil za‘lan [minn-ak] 
‘The man is angry [with you]’ 


(5) ar-rajil fahim [al-muskila] 
‘The man understands [the problem]’ 


noun verb 
(6) ar-rajil ziil [minn-ak] 
‘The man got angry [with you]’ 


(7) ar-rajil fibim [al-muskila] 
‘The man understood [the problem]? 


The predicand must be either a noun or a nomi- 
nal, such as an al- phrase (phrase beginning 
with al-), as in (8). 


Predicand 
nominal (al- phrase) 
(8) al-fihim al-muskila 


Predicate 

other 
fi-l-bét/diktor/za‘lan 
[minn-ak]/zAl 
[minn-ak] 

‘The one who understood the problem 
is in the house/is a doctor/is angry [with 
you|/got angry [with you]’ 


The — word order is predicand/predicate. 
However, predicate/predicand order is also 
possible, and is obligatory where the predicand 
is indefinite and the predicate is a verb, as 
in (9). 


Predicand 
nar 


Predicate 
(9) gdamat 
‘A fire broke out’ 


Topic/comment principles interact with basic 
clause structure as follows. As in natural lan- 
guages generally (see Sec. 1), topics typically 
precede comments. Thus, the clauses beginning 
with ar-rajil..., in (1)-(8) above, all have topic/ 
comment order: the definite known element 
ar-rajil ‘the man’ (topic) precedes the indefinite 
unknown element (comment), the indefinite 
element carrying clause stress. Example (9) also 
has standard topic/comment order. Although 
both elements are indefinite, mdr ‘fire’ is treated 
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as unknown, etc. (comment), because of the 
relative predictability of gamat ‘broke out’. 
(Typically, fires only do a limited number of 
things: break out, go out, spread.) 

Comment/topic word orders where the 
comment is the predicate and the topic the 
predicand are also possible, as illustrated in 
(10)-(13). 


Comment Topic 
(10) garib ar-rajil da 
‘That man is strange’ 
(11) za‘lan [minn-ak] ar-rajil da 
‘That man is angry [with you]’ 
(12) zl [minn-ak] ar-rajil da 


‘That man got angry [with you]’ 


Such clause-initial comments are stressed and 
typically convey a sense of emotiveness. 

The interaction between predicand and pred- 
icate and between topic and comment pro- 
vides insights into the word order of most 
subject+verb-phrase clauses, i.e. clauses with a 
subject predicand and a verb-phrase predicate. 


SV(O) 

Subject-Verb(-Object) is understood in rela- 
tion to the interaction between predicand 
and predicate and subject and verb-phrase 
clauses as follows. Subjects are typically defi- 
nite and, therefore, topics. Verb phrases are 
indefinite and, therefore, comments. Subjects 
thus come first in the clause and verb phrases 
last, since topics typically precede comments. 
Objects come after verbs in line with the 
general tendency in Arabic for the head (here 
the verb) to precede the modifier (here the 
object). 


V(O)S 

Verb(-Object)-Subject word order occurs 
either (i) where the subject is indefinite and 
is therefore the comment (as in gdmat ndr ‘a 
fire broke out’), or (ii) where the verb phrase 
is an initial comment (as in fihim al-muskila 
ar-rajil da ‘that man understood the prob- 
lem’), as is the case in Khartoum Arabic and 
other dialects as well. In Standard Arabic, 
this latter patterning is rare, perhaps because 
it is typical of unplanned speech (with the 
final topic occurring as something of an after- 
thought). VO word order in VOS structures 
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and in SVO clauses (see above) reflects the 
general tendency in Arabic for the head to 
precede the modifier. 


Other word orders involving V and O are typi- 
cally a function of placing the object before the 
verb. Such preposing gives the object a com- 
ment focus (with main clause stress) or, less 
commonly, a topic focus (with secondary clause 
stress). In the examples (13)-(16) below, the 
preposed element is underlined. 


Comment focus 
(13) jib ful - fasix agsud 
‘Get beans — I mean salted fish!’ 
xamsa dagayig ma tamména 
‘We hadn’t been here longer than five 
minutes’ 
ad-dubur ma sallet 
‘T didn’t even pray the noon prayer’ 


(14) 


(15) 


In the above examples, comment preposing gives 
the sense of restriction to a single entity (known 
in traditional Arabic rhetoric as hasr). Thus, in 
(x5), for example, the preposed ad-dubir con- 
veys the sense ‘the noon prayer specifically [in 
contradistinction to any other prayer]’. 


Topic focus 


Preposed topical objects are frequently contras- 
tive, as illustrated by (16): 


(16) [mumkin] — zol gari 
[possible (is) person — read.Act. 
that] [who] Part 
‘arabi fasih kalam 
Arabic Standard language 
as-Sari‘ ma bifham 
the-street not understand.3ms 


‘[It may be that] a person who has stud- 
ied/read Standard Arabic does not under- 
stand the language of the street’ 


Here, the preposed object kalam as-Sari‘ ‘the 
language of the street’ contrasts with the previ- 
ously occurring object of the active participle 
gari ‘(has) read’ ‘arabi fasib ‘Standard Arabic’. 
In examples (13)—(15), the object is a comment 
and carries primary stress (cf. Sec. 1). In the 
phrase kalam as-Sari’ ma bifham in (16), by 
contrast, the object kalam as-Sari‘ carries sec- 
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ondary stress and is therefore a topic, while ma 
bifham carries primary accent and is therefore 
a comment. While kalam as-sari‘ and ma bif- 
ham both contain new/unknown information, 
kalam as-Ssari‘ is treated as more predictable 
here than ma bifham; kalam as-Sari‘ can be 
seen as a highly predictable polar opposite of 
‘arabi fasib, while ma bifham is treated as a 
relatively less predictable element, contrasting 
with gari. 


3. RECURSION 


In both Standard Arabic and the modern dia- 
lects, predicand/predicate structures occur, in 
which the predicate is itself further analyzable 
into a predicand/predicate structure, as illus- 
trated in example (17) from Khartoum Arabic. 


Main predicand Main predicate 


Secondary Secondary 
predicand predicate 
(17) ar-rajil da bét-u kabir 
that man his house big 


‘That man’s house is big’ 


Here, the definite predicand ar-rajil da ‘that 
man?’ is followed by an indefinite predicate bét-u 
kabir ‘his house [is] big’, or equally ‘[is] one 
whose house [is] big’. The definite correspon- 
dent to bét-u kabir ‘his house [is] big’ is al-bét-u 
kabir ‘the one whose house [is] big’. In al-bét-u 
kabir, the initial al- relates syntactically to the 
entire following phrase bét-u kabir, rather than 
solely to bét ‘house’ or bét-u ‘his house’. The 
element al- in al-bét-u kabir ‘the one whose 
house [is] big’ functions as a definite particle in 
Khartoum Arabic, just as it does in al-bét ‘the 
house’. English grammar, however, requires 
that whereas al- can be translated as ‘the’ in 
al-bét ‘the house’, it has to be translated as ‘the 
one whose’ in al-bét-u kabir ‘the one whose 
house [is] big’. 

In ar-rajil da bét-u kabir ‘that man’s house is 
big [lit. ‘man-that house-his big’]’, the indefinite 
predicate bét-u kabir itself consists of a second- 
ary embedded (definite) predicand bét-u ‘his 
house’ and a secondary embedded (indefinite) 
predicate kabir ‘[is] big’. 

Example (18) below is to be analyzed along 
the same lines (here the indefinite ana ma ba‘rif-u 
‘T don’t know him’/[is] one whom I don’t 
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know’ has the definite correspondent al-ana ma 
ba‘rif-u ‘the one whom I don’t know’). 


Main predicand = Main predicate 
Secondary Secondary 
predicand predicate 

(18) ar-rajil da ana ma ba'rif-u 
that man I not I know 
him 

‘T don’t know that man’ 

(19) ar-rajil da ana jit ma‘a-hu 
that man I came with 
him 


‘I came with that man’ 


The normal topic/comment order for clauses in 
which the main predicate is further analyzable 
into a secondary predicand/predicate structure 
is topic followed by comment, as in the above 
examples. As with simple predicand/predicate 
structures, however, it is possible for the com- 
ment to be preposed, as in (20). 


Main predicate Main predicand 


Secondary Secondary 
predicand predicate 

(20) hum xawadjat al-biskunu 
they Westerners __ the-live.3p 
fi |-bét da 
in the-house that 


‘They are Westerners, the people who 
live in that house’ or 

‘The people who live in that house are 
Westerners’ 


Here, the main predicand al-biskunu fi I-bét 
da ‘the [people] who live in that house’ is also 
the main topic. The internal structure of the 
main predicate, and also main comment, hum 
xawajat ‘they are Westerners’ can be analyzed 
as follows: hum is a secondary predicand as 
well as a secondary topic, while xawdjat is 
a secondary predicate as well as a secondary 
comment. 


4. TOPIC/COMMENT STRUCTURE 
AND VERBAL CLAUSES 


In Standard Arabic, a > verbal clause (jumla 
filiyya) is a clause which contains a main 
verb and either lacks an independent nominal/ 
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pronominal subject or its subject follows the 
main verb. Thus, verbal clauses in Standard 
Arabic have VS, VSO, and VOS word orders. 
Clauses beginning with a verb are the norm 
not only in early (pre-Classical) Arabic (Dahl- 
gren 1998:216) but also, in varying degrees, in 
many modern dialects of Arabic, particularly 
the Eastern dialects (Dahlgren 1998:189, 205). 
In certain dialects, for instance Khartoum Ara- 
bic, verbal clauses are, by contrast, extremely 
rare. As suggested in Section 2, in many mod- 
ern dialects, VOS word order is better analyzed 
grammatically as a bipartite nominal clause 
(jumla ismiyya) consisting of the syntactic ele- 
ments VO (predicate) and S (predicand) with 
an associated topic/comment or comment/topic 
structure rather than as a verbal clause of the 
Standard Arabic type. 

In Standard Arabic, VOS structures are tradi- 
tionally analyzed as verbal rather than nominal 
sentences, reflecting, among other things, the 
similarity in subject-verb agreement patterns 
between VSO and VOS sentences. In topic/ 
comment terms, however, Standard Arabic 
VOS structures seem typically to involve a 
VO constituent followed by an S constituent. 
Consider example (21) from Holes (1995:205), 
describing the 1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 


wa-jtabat hada |-balad as-sagir al-amin 
al-musdlim mvatu d-dabbabat 


(21) 


This might be translated fairly literally into 
English as ‘And overran this small, secure, 
peaceable country hundreds of tanks’. A more 
idiomatic translation would be ‘This small, 
secure, peaceable country was overrun by hun- 
dreds of tanks’. Here hada I-balad as-sagir 
al~amin al-musdlim ‘this small, secure, peace- 
able country’ is clearly the topic (giving known 
information), or part of the topic together with 
the verb (i)jtabat, and is intonationally closely 
linked to this verb. By contrast, mi?atu d-dab- 
babat ‘hundreds of tanks’ is a comment (giving 
unknown information) and is intonationally 
separated from what comes before. 

Different writers have presented different 
accounts of the topic/comment structure of 
verbal clauses. Baker (1992:125-128) analyzes 
the verb in a verbal clause as the theme (topic), 
arguing that “a process-centred pattern is far 
more typical of Arabic” (1992:128) than of 
English, whose standard SVO order typically 
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highlights the actor in a narrative. A weak- 
ness of Baker’s analysis is that she adopts a 
rather mechanistic approach to the Hallidayan 
notions of > theme and rheme, analyzing the 
element which comes first in the Arabic sen- 
tence as theme on the basis of its position in 
the sentence, and then assuming that it has the 
discourse functions ascribed in the Hallidayan 
model to theme, without investigating closely 
whether this is really the case. 

Holes (1995:264-266) has argued that narra- 
tive material in Modern Standard Arabic tends 
to display VS(O) word order, while descriptive 
material tends to display SV(O) word order. 
These tendencies are illustrated by example 
(22) from as-Sarg al-’Awsat magazine (Oct. 11, 
1994; reproduced in Dickins 2005:46), about 
the satirical Palestinian cartoonist Naji al-‘Ali, 
who was murdered by an unidentified gunman 
in London in 1987. Relevant verbs and subjects 
are labeled ‘verb’ or ‘subject’. 


(22) wulida (verb) naji al-‘ali (subject) ft garyat 
as-Sajara ‘am 1936 |...] 
wa-qad kdanat (verb) baydtu-hu tilka 
bayna I-xiyam (subject) masdar ?ilhami- 
hi ft rusumi-h fima ba‘d [...]. wa-ba‘d 
husuli-hi ‘ala sibddat diblom al-mékdnika 
daxala (verb) naji (subject) ’akadimiyyat 
al-funin fi lubnan [...] 
wa-sirr najab naji al-‘ali (subject) 
yanhbasir fi ‘afwiyyati-hi s-sadiga, allati 
lam ya‘had-ha I|-fann as-saxir al-‘arabi. 
wa-‘afwiyyatu-hu (subject) tantaliq (verb) 
min xilal rusim-in multazima [...] 


‘Naji al-‘Ali was born in the village of 
Al-Shajara in 1936 [...] 

That life which he lived among the 
tents was the source of his inspiration in 
his drawings in what was to follow [...]. 
Following his obtaining a diploma in 
mechanics Naji entered the Academy of 
Arts in Lebanon [...] 

The secret of Naji al-‘Ali lies in his 
truthful spontaneity, which Arab satirical 
art had not known before. His spontane- 
ity emerges from his committed drawings 


ce 


In the first two paragraphs, Naji al-‘Ali’s life 
story is narrated using VS word order. By con- 
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trast, his art is described in the final paragraph 
using SV word order. 

In the most extensive study of Arabic > 
word order to date, Dahlgren (1998) proposes 
a model for the difference between > nominal 
clauses and ~ verbal clauses in a number of 
dialects, as well as in early (pre-Classical) Ara- 
bic, which incorporates aspects of traditional 
topic/comment notions but also goes beyond 
them. Dahlgren suggests that in many Arabic 
varieties, VS(O) word order is used in narrative 
to convey foreground information, i.e. infor- 
mation which conveys the main story line (cf. 
also Hopper 1979), “characterized by events 
that come in sequence, one after the other, to 
give the skeleton of the narrative” (Dahlgren 
1998:61). SV(O) word order, by contrast, is 
used to convey background or supportive mate- 
rial “not in sequence with the main story line: it 
may be concurrent or located at any other point 
of the time axis” (Dahlgren 1998:61). 

Several writers have noted that other features 
may influence choice of VS(O) or SV(O) word 
order. In an analysis of part of a short story by 
the Iraqi writer Mahmid ad-Dahir, Somekh 
(1991:32) shows how the main narrative is con- 
veyed by SV(O) word order, while the thoughts 
and feelings of the hero are conveyed by VS(O) 
word order. Watson (1999) points out that 
where Arabic newspaper headlines contain 
a verb, the word order is almost invariably 
SV(O) (> media Arabic). 

It is difficult to regard the various uses of 
VS(O) and SV(O) word order in different vari- 
eties of Arabic identified by Holes, Dahlgren, 
Somekh, and Watson as purely a function of 
topic and comment as these notions have been 
defined here. Dahlgren proposes that “we may 
actually see the VS order in Modern Colloquial 
Arabic as the unmarked order in a Functional 
Text Perspective (the foreground/background 
distinction is relevant), and SV order as the 
unmarked order in a Functional Sentence Per- 
spective (the theme-rheme structure is rele- 
vant)” (1998:183). One way to partially bridge 
the gap between Dahlgren’s ‘functional text 
perspective’ and his ‘functional sentence per- 
spective’, while incorporating Holes’ insights, 
is to say that narrative sequential action is 
predictable or presupposed by the nature of 
the text type: regardless of whatever else it 
expresses, an initial verb in narrative involves 
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some significantly predictable - i.e. topical — 
element. By contrast, in descriptive texts, the 
existence of descriptive elements (characters, 
etc.) is similarly presupposed: regardless of 
what else it expresses, an initial subject denot- 
ing descriptive elements involves a significantly 
predictable (topical) element. 

An associated point of importance is that 
description (as a text type) is prototypically 
static, i.e., it does not involve a change of state 
and as such contrasts with the prototypically 
dynamic nature of narrative. Static situations 
are prototypically described in Arabic through 
verbless sentences (verbs as the primary lin- 
guistic means of indicating change of state 
verbs are, by contrast, the central feature of 
narrative). Verbless sentences are necessarily 
nominal. They can thus perhaps be regarded 
as providing the basic ‘structural template’ for 
descriptive texts: those sentences in descriptive 
texts which contain a verb tend to mirror the 
structure of sentences which do not, by employ- 
ing a predicand/predicate (jumla ismiyya ‘nomi- 
nal clause’) structure. 

In Standard Arabic, the emphatic particle 
*inna is frequently used to introduce the initial 
nominal element in a nominal clause, and is 
thus by definition associated with topic/com- 
ment structures. The major discourse function 
of inna, however, is not to emphasize the 
predicand (and topic) which it precedes and 
grammatically governs, but rather to empha- 
size the entire clause of which it is the initial 
element (> ?inna wa~axawdtuha; > presenta- 
tives). An outline account of different subtypes 
of emphasis which may be relayed by ’inna is 
given in Dickins and Watson (1998:421-428). 


5. PREPOSED ADVERBIALS 


Both Standard Arabic and the dialects allow 
for the placing (preposing) of an adverbial ele- 
ment before the syntactically central parts of 
the clause. Some dialects, such as Khartoum 
Arabic, commonly accept an adverbial before 
a nominal clause. In Classical Arabic this kind 
of sentence organization may be ungrammati- 
cal, and even in Modern Standard Arabic it is 
rare. 

Both Classical Arabic and Modern Standard 
Arabic allow the preposing of an adverbial 
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before a verbal clause, the latter more com- 
monly than the former. In Dickins and Watson 
(1998:337-344), it is suggested that in such 
clauses, the preposed adverbial is an emphatic 
topic, and it may serve a number of more spe- 
cific contextual purposes, the most prominent 
of which is perhaps linkage to previous textual 
material, as in (23)-(26). 


Spatial linkage 

(23) 

wa-katiran ma yanbutu ‘inda-hum ft jabal 
makus, wa-min_hundka jama‘tu-hu ’ayyam 
kuntu hunak (from Ibn al-Baytar, al-Jami‘ 
li-mufradat al~adwiya wa-l~agdiya; repro- 
duced and analyzed in Dickins and Watson 
1998:344) 

‘Tt frequently grows in their part of the world 
on Mount Makus; and I collected it [from 
there when I was there’ 


Temporal linkage 

(24) 

fa-lamma kana ’awwal al-layl ‘ada wa-qada 
saa ft dabk wa-‘abata ma‘a ?ixwati-hi. wa-fi 
hadibi l-layla za‘ama li-ahl al-bayt ’anna fi 
-akl at-tim wigdya min al-kilira...(from 
Taha Husayn, al-’Ayydm; Dickins and Wat- 
son 1998:344) 

‘At the start of the night he came back and 
spent an hour laughing and joking with his 
brothers. That night he told all the people 
of the house that eating garlic warded off 
cholera...’ 


Manner linkage 

(25) 

kanat tayyibat al-qalb, wa-bi-hddihi_t-tiba 
xarrabat bayt ’a‘azz ’asdiq@i (from °Anis 
Mansur, Bagdaya kull say’; Dickins and Wat- 
son 1998:344) 

‘She was good natured; and through this 
good nature she destroyed the household of 
one of my dearest friends...’ 


Logical linkage 

(26) 

bu‘ayd wafat ar-rasul — salla Ilahu ‘alay-hi 
wa-sallam — bada@ al-‘Arab futuha-hum allati 
wada‘at tabta tasarrufi-him xilal qarnin 
wahid jami‘ al-mintaga §-Sasi‘a |-mumtadda 
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min ?awasit ?Asya wa-hawd as-Sind sarqan 
ila simal ?Isbaniya garban, wa-bi-ddlika 
-aqamu dawlat al-xilafa...(from BBC broad- 
cast ‘Abgariyyat al-badara  al-‘arabiyya; 
Dickins and Watson 1998:344) 

‘Shortly after the death of the Prophet 
Muhammad, the Arabs began their conquests 
which within one century placed under their 
control all of the vast area stretching from 
central Asia and the Indus Basin in the east, 
to northern Spain in the west. They thus [i.e. 
by doing this] set up the Caliphal state...’ 


In each of the above cases of linkage, the link- 
ing element (ff hddihi I-layla ‘that night’, bi- 
hadibi t-tiba ‘through this good nature’, and 
bi-dalika ‘thus’) draws on information that is 
already known, because it has been established 
in the previous clause. 

In terms of the topic/comment model adopted 
here, the initial adverbial in each of these sen- 
tences is analyzed as a main topic, while the 
following verbal clause is analyzed as a main 
comment. Within each of the main topics and 
the main comments, it would be possible to fur- 
ther analyze a secondary topic/comment struc- 
ture (as already suggested in Sec. 3 for verbal 
sentences). 

Particularly in historical or biographical 
narrative, Modern Standard Arabic frequently 
(though not as frequently as English) preposes 
time adverbials that may not so obviously 
involve an element of known information. For 
example, a text describing the life of Taha 
Husayn, from as-Sarq al-~Awsat (Oct. 24, 
1992; reproduced and analyzed in Dickins and 
Watson 1998:342-343, 469-470) preposes a 
number of adverbial time phrases, e.g. wa- 
ba‘da ’an ?atamma hifd al-Quran al-karim 
‘[and] after he had completed the memorization 
of the Noble Ouran’; wa-fi ‘Gm 1918 ‘[and] in 
the year 1918’; wa-ft ‘dm 1963 ‘[and] in the 
year 1963’. 

In Section 4, it was suggested that initial 
verbs in VS(O) structures do not immediately fit 
the definition of topic used here, but they may 
be said to fit it after all, given a broader inter- 
pretation of topic to include what is presup- 
posed by the text type. Similarly in historical or 
biographical narratives, preposed time adverbi- 
als are not obviously topical in that they do not 
relay information that is already known (etc.). 
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They might, however, be said to be topics in the 
wider sense that historical and biographical nar- 
ratives presuppose forward movement through 
time. While the specific time information (date, 
etc.) given in the preposed time adverbial is not 
known or predictable, the passing of time itself 
is highly predictable in such texts. 


6. WIDER PERSPECTIVES 


For further information, the following pub- 
lications may be referred to. Obeidat (1994) 
provides an account of the discoursal pattern- 
ing of thematic (topic/comment) structures in 
Modern Standard Arabic and English. Abdul- 
Raof (1998) considers the relationship between 
subject, theme (topic), and agent in Modern 
Standard Arabic. Dickins a.o. (2002:116-123) 
consider the relationship between topic/com- 
ment (theme/rheme), grammatical mainness/ 
subordination, and foregrounding/background- 
ing (cf. Sec. 3; > grounding) in Modern Stan- 
dard Arabic and English. Kammensj6 (2005) 
uses topic/comment and related notions in ana- 
lyzing discourse connectives in formal spoken 
Arabic. 
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James Dicxins (University of Salford) 


Topicalization 


1. INTRODUCTION 


‘Topicalization’ refers to the placing of a constit- 
uent in a place other than its default, or normal, 
position in order to mark it as the theme or topic 
of the sentence. In VSO and SVO languages, it 
means fronting or moving toward the front, 
according to the principle ‘old information 
precedes new information’. In the Chomskyan 
tradition, topicalization is regarded as a trans- 
formation from an underlying deep structure, 
which results in a surface structure with a topi- 
calized constituent. Many contemporary theo- 
ries today do not posit any underlying level of 
syntactic representations (see Van Valin and 
Lapolla 1997:21). A passive construction, for 
example, which would be seen as a transfor- 
mation from an active clause in Chomskyan 
grammar, would be regarded as a question 
of figure/ground organization in a cognitive 
grammar, such as that developed by Langacker 
(1987, 1991). This is illustrated in (1). 


(1a) The farmer shot the rabbit 
(tb) The rabbit was shot by the farmer 


In (1a), the farmer is the figure, i.e. in the center 
of one’s attention, and the rabbit is in the ground, 
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i.e. within the scope of the viewer but outside 
the figure. In (1b), the rabbit is the figure, and 
the farmer belongs to the ground (Taylor 
2002:II). 

Van Valin and Lapolla (1997:8-16) refer to 
the Chomskyan grammar perspective, which 
includes Relational Grammar, as being ‘syntac- 
tocentric’. In this view, language is seen as an 
abstract object whose structure is to be studied 
independently of psycholinguistic, communica- 
tive, sociocultural, and other considerations. An 
alternative perspective is labeled the ‘communi- 
cation and cognition’ perspective, to which Van 
Valin and Lapolla relate some fifteen linguistic 
theories and several well-known linguists who 
share the same outlook without being associated 
with a particular school. This latter perspective 
views human language as a means of commu- 
nication with broader cognitive processes, such 
as reasoning and conceptualization, which are 
closely linked to other cognitive systems such as 
perception and knowledge. 

In the Prague school, with the latter per- 
spective, topicalization belongs to what Dane$ 
(1966) calls the third level of language. Syntactic 
organization takes place on the first level, with 
the traditional notions of subject, predicate, 
direct and indirect objects, and so on. The sec- 
ond level concerns semantic roles, e.g. agent, 
force, patient, and instrument. The third level 
describes the organization of the utterance, 
which is structured according to the communi- 
cative purposes of the speaker. 

The representatives of the Prague school were 
the main pioneers in elaborating theories regard- 
ing the third level of language. Through their 
approach, known as the ‘functional sentence 
perspective’, they developed the concepts of > 
theme and rheme. In 1939, Mathesius defined 
the theme as “that which is known or at least 
obvious in a given situation and from which 
the speaker proceeds”, and three years later as 
“that which is spoken about in the sentence” 
(quotations from Firbas 1974:13). The rheme is 
what the speaker says about the theme (Firbas 
1974:13). Halliday (1967) elaborated the dif- 
ferent definitions on the theme by Mathesius 
and proposed a division into thematic structure 
and information structure. He regards the the- 
matic structure with its theme and rheme as 
speaker oriented, i.e., it concerns what speak- 
ers choose as the point of departure for their 
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message and what they say about that element. 
Information structure, on the other hand, is 
listener oriented. It is divided into the topic, 
which belongs to what the speaker assumes is 
known information to the listener, and focus, 
the new information that the speaker imparts to 
the listener. The thematic structure is expressed 
through the ordering of words, whereas infor- 
mation is expressed through prosody, where 
the more prominent pitch falls on the focus, 
which is located in the larger focus domain (> 
topic/comment). 


2. OLD AND NEW INFORMATION 


Extensive research has been done on the con- 
cepts ‘new information’ and ‘old information’. 
Chafe (1976) suggests that ‘known’ or ‘given’ 
were topics that have been activated in the 
ongoing discourse — not any known informa- 
tion. Sanford and Garrod (1981) speak of 
‘scenario’ as a way of directly invoking known 
information that has not been activated in the 
discourse. They use the example of a courtroom, 
which has well-known participants, such as 
judge, lawyer, and witness, all of whom can be 
spoken of in definite terms without an introduc- 
tion. Fillmore (1982:111) uses the term ‘frame’ 
for the same phenomenon. Prince (1981) pro- 
vides a taxonomy for all types of information; 
she distinguishes between new, inferable, and 
evoked information. ‘New’ is partly brand new, 
partly (known but) unused information; ‘infer- 
able’ means scenario or frame-related infor- 
mation; and the last category is divided into 
‘situational evoked entities’ and ‘textual evoked 
entities’. The former concerns topics inferred 
from the speech situation, such as you and me, 
without having been mentioned before; the lat- 
ter is divided into types: current and displaced 
entities. ‘Displaced’ means already introduced 
in the discourse but then replaced by other 
topics. Giv6n (1990) discerns three main con- 
textual sources for the topics, i.e. the known 
information from which a topic can be picked. 
These are the ‘deictically shared context’, which 
is the speech situation; the ‘generically shared 
context’, which is the common cultural knowl- 
edge that practically all members in a speech 
community have access to; and the ‘textually 
shared context’, which refers to topics already 
introduced in the discourse. 
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The work on information structure by 
Lambrecht (1994) is an important milestone 
in this field. Following Dahl (1976:38), he uses 
‘presupposition’ for old information. A presup- 
position is propositional information “which 
the speaker assumes the hearer already knows 
or is ready to take for granted at the time the 
sentence is uttered”. The pragmatic presuppo- 
sition of an utterance, then, is the set of such 
propositions lexicogrammatically evoked in a 
sentence (Lambrecht 1994:52). In the sentence 
I finally met the woman who moved in down- 
stairs, the following set of pragmatic presup- 
positions can be identified: 

(i) The addressee can identify the female des- 
ignated by the definite noun phrase. 

(ii) Someone moved in downstairs from the 
speaker. 

(iii) One would have expected to have met that 
individual at some point in time. 


The first presupposition is evoked by the defi- 
nite article the, the second by the relative clause 
who moved in downstairs, and the third by the 
adverb finally. To these three presuppositions 
about the knowledge state of the addressee, 
a fourth presupposition concerning the con- 
sciousness presuppositions must be added: 


(iv) The addressee is aware of the referents of 
the pronouns I and who at the time these 
pronouns are uttered. 


Fifth, the sentence evokes the following rel- 
evance presuppositions via the two unaccented 
pronouns: 


(v) The proposition expressed by the sentence 
is construable as relevant information 
about the referent of I; the proposition 
expressed by the relative clause is constru- 
able as relevant information about the 
referent of who. 


Lambrecht follows Strawson (1964) in regarding 
the following three principles as essential com- 
ponents of a theory of linguistic information: 


I. The Presumption of Knowledge 
II. The Presumption of Ignorance 
Ill. The Principle of Relevance 


The first and third principles are reflected in the 
five points above. The second concerns what has 
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been labeled as ‘new information’ in a sentence. 
Lambrecht modifies this concept and calls it 
‘assertion’. New information and assertion 
belong to the focus domain, and are treated 
under — focus. 

When it comes to topic, Lambrecht only uses 
the notion of ‘sentence topic’; he disregards any 
understanding of topic on a larger level than 
the sentence. He accepts the notion of ‘being 
about’, but asserts also that it is insufficient; a 
correct conception must also include Strawson’s 
Principle of Relevance, since one cannot add 
just any potential topic in the discourse and 
expect it to be understood. So, besides express- 
ing ‘what the sentence is about’, the topic is 
also ‘what is a matter of standing current inter- 
est or concern’. This means that although it is 
a concept at the sentence level, more than one 
sentence may be needed to determine what the 
topic is in the sentence. A sentence such as The 
children went to school may be an ordinary, 
unmarked, ‘topic/comment’ utterance, as in 
(What did the children do next?) The children 
went to SCHOOL. But it may also be an 
‘identificational’ sentence, as in (Who went to 
school?) The CHILDREN went to school, or 
it may be an ‘event-reporting’ sentence, as in 
(What happened?) The CHILDREN went to 
SCHOOL. Both the identificational and the 
event-reporting sentence have a subject that is 
not a topic. The identificational sentence has 
the presupposed open proposition ‘X went to 
school’, but Lambrecht does not regard it as 
a topic, since it has no referent. The subject in 
this type of sentence is an ‘argument focus’. In 
the event-reporting sentence, the pragmatic pre- 
supposition is merely that something happened, 
and the whole sentence belongs to the focus 
domain (Lambrecht 1994:119-122). 


3. TOPICALIZATION AND WORD 
ORDER 


In an investigation of word order in Early Arabic 
and modern Arabic dialects, it was found that 
only SVO order is possible for topicalization of 
the subject and only VOS order for topicaliza- 
tion of the (direct) object (Dahlgren 1998; for 
statistics on different word orders referred to 
below, > word order). Exceptions to this pat- 
tern were found only in > Anatolian Arabic 
dialects and > Uzbekistan Arabic, which have 
been influenced by Kurdish and Turkish, both 
SOV languages. 
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Topicalization of the subject often occurs 
with ?inna (Dahlgren 1998:214-216). A sample 
of 50 instances with SV order in foregrounded 
narrative in the Sira of Ibn ‘Ishaq presented 
39 instances out of 47 definite nouns with a 
preposed ’inna. Two of the three instances 
with indefinite nouns also occurred with inna. 
A study of these shows that they presented 
an important new topic in the discourse. The 
remaining instances with definite nouns were 
introduced by wad, illa ’anna (1), and ’idd (1). 
In the Quran, SV order is common both with 
wa- and ’inna; asyndetical linkings are found 
after qul ‘say!’ in a few cases. 

Topicalization of the object means VOS 
order. An example from Damascus Arabic is 
given in (2). 


(2) bad ma _ &Sreb as-Say, 
after that drank.3ms _ the-tea 
aja Su 
came.3ms what 
-asm-O... aja ‘amara 
name-his came.3ms Amara 
’al-l-o: 


said.3ms-to-him 
‘After he had drunk the tea, came — what’s 
his name... Amara came. He said to him: 


wen al-manfax? ‘ti-ni 

where the-pump _ give.Imper-me 
l-manfax — hatta 

the-pump _ so.that 

-anfox al-motor taba-i 
pump.1s_ the-engine —of-me 


‘Where is the pump? Give me the pump, so 
that I can pump up the engine’ 


’axad hada 
took.3ms this 
He took this pump, 


l-manfax 
the-pump.engine 


‘Amara nafax al-motor... 
Amara, pumped.3ms the engine. 
Amara, he pumped up the engine...’ (Grotz- 
feld 1965:135) 


Here is a case of two topical constituents in one 
sentence (Lambrecht 1994:146-150). Both al- 
manfax and ‘amdara are spoken about and of cur- 
rent interest, but in ’axad hada |-manfax, ‘Amara, 
the former receives more prominence in that it 
occupies the place for topicalized objects. 
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To activate an unused topic, both Classical 
Arabic and Modern Standard Arabic employ 
a construction with ’ammd...fa-. The same 
function can also be filled in Modern Standard 
Arabic by alternative constructions with bi- 
n-nisbati li- and (more casually) ’ammd_ bi- 
n-nisbati li- ‘with respect to’, fimd yata‘allaqu 
bi-, and fimd yaxtassu bi- ‘concerning’. 


4. LEFT-DISLOCATION 


Left-dislocation has a function similar to that 
of ’ammd...fa- and its modern counterparts, 
but it is sometimes regarded as the topic/ 
comment articulation par excellence within 
Arabic linguistics. However, in general linguis- 
tics, apart from Chomskyan grammar, it repre- 
sents a rather special type of topic articulation. 
Left-dislocation is one type of marked topic 
construction, where the dislocated element is 
an unused topic that is picked up again in 
the following sentence as a suffixed pronoun 
(Dahlgren 1998:90). (‘Left-dislocation’ is, of 
course, an awkward term in Arabic linguistics, 
since what is ‘left’? in Latin writing becomes 
‘right’ in Arabic; ‘predislocation’ would have 
been a better term.) In Classical Arabic, a sen- 
tence with left-dislocation is called jumla dat 
wajhayni ‘a sentence with two faces’ (Wright 
1896:II, 256). 

The left-dislocated element is generally topi- 
cal with specific reference, but it may also be a 
generic term, as in (3). 


(3) wa-li-ta‘lamu ‘adad-a 
and-so.that-know.zmp number-Acc 
s-sinina wa-l-hisab 
the-years.Gen — and-the-reckoning 
‘..., and that you may know the number of 
the years, and the reckoning; 


wa-kull-a Say’-in 
and-every-Acc — thing-Gen 
fassalna-hu tafsila, 


distinguished.1p-cl3ms distinction 
and everything We have distinguished very 
distinctly 


wa-kull-a -*insan-in 
and-every-Acc = _man-Gen 
-alzamna-hu t@ir-a-hu 


fastened.tp-cl3ms _ bird-Acc-his 


fi — raqabat-i-h 
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in neck-Gen-his 
and every man — We have fastened to him his 
bird of omen to his neck’ (Q. 17/12-13) 


At variance with the preceding example, the 
left-dislocated element is probably in general 
characterized by reduced case marking, i.e. 
in the nominative even if the suffixed element 
has another case. Example (4), having specific 
reference and reduced case marking, should 
therefore constitute a more typical example of 
left-dislocation. 


(4) zayd-un jva 
Zayd-Nom came.3ms.Pass. 
ilay-hi _bi-kitab-in 
to-him — with-book-Gen 


‘A letter has been brought to Zayd’ (Wright 
1896:II, 256) 


5. CONTRASTIVE TOPICS 


Contrastive topics are accented, a syntactic 
trait which otherwise characterizes the focus. 
In the following sentences, contrastive topics 
are found as nouns and as pronouns in the 
1st and 3rd person: The CHILDREN went 
to SCHOOL, and the PARENTS went to 
bed; and I saw Mary and John yesterday. 
SHE says HELLO, but HE’s still ANGRY with 
you. 

This function may be performed in Arabic by 
a preposed nominal clause and ’ammd...fa-, 
as in (5). 


(5) fachiya  taz‘amu ’anna-hu 
and-she asserts.3fs_ that-he 
rajul-un qadir-un 
man-Nom ___filthy-Nom 


‘SHE asserted that he was a filthy man 


mir ata-ha 

mirror-Acc-her 
bi-basqat-in 
with-saliva-Gen 


lawwata 
stained.3ms 
n-naqtyyat-a 
the-clean-Acc 
safra@-a 
yellow-Gen 
who had stained her clean mirror with saliva 


mimma xdlata-ha min baqdaya 
which  mixed.3ms-cl3fs with residues 
t-tibg-i r-raxis-i 


the-tobacco-Gen _ the-cheap-Gen 


5°5 


wa-atar-i 

and-traces-Gen 

that he had mixed with residues of cheap 
tobacco and traces of 


I-balgam. -amma huwa 
the-phlegm but he 
fa-yadda% ?anna-hu 
then-claims.3ms that-he not- 

lam yabsuq ‘ala: mir°at-i-ha 


Neg.Past spits.3ms on  mirror-Gen-cl3fs 
phlegm. But HE claimed that he did not spit 
at her mirror, 


bal basaqa fit. wajh-i-hi huwa 
but spat.3ms in face-Gen-cl3ms_ he 
bina tala‘a-hu ft L-mirat. 
when inspected.3ms-cl3ms in the-mirror 
but he spat at his face when he inspected it 
in the mirror’ (Bloch 1974:57) 


6. TOPICALITY 


The character of the subject or object affects 
the likelihood of its being topicalized. For 
instance, in speaking there is a tendency to give 
more prominence to human participants in a 
discourse than to animals or things. Therefore, 
human participants have a higher degree of top- 
icality than nonhumans and, hence, are more 
likely to occur as subject and/or to undergo 
topicalization. It is less likely for a person to 
say A bee stung me yesterday than to say I 
was stung by a bee yesterday. Concerning the 
participants in a discourse, the following hier- 
archies were put forward in Giv6n (1983) and 
(1977), respectively; ‘>’? means ‘more topical 
than’. 


I. more involved > less involved participants 
2. speaker (1st pers.) > listener (2nd pers.) > 
other (3rd pers.) 


Langacker (1991) speaks of four factors that 
have a bearing on topicality. Firstly, the seman- 
tic role of the subject defines its degree of topi- 
cality; if it is the agent and, hence, the starting 
point with respect to the energy flow along the 
action chain, its choice as subject and topic 
represents the default-case option. The second 
factor is the ‘empathy hierarchy’, which is a 
hierarchy that reflects an egocentric assessment 
of the various sorts of entities that populate the 
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world. It ranks them according to their poten- 
tial to attract our empathy: 


speaker > hearer > human > animal > physi- 
cal object > abstract entity 


The speaker ranks highest and possesses the 
largest likelihood of becoming a topic in this 
hierarachy. The third factor is degree of def- 
initeness; an indefinite subject is commonly 
avoided: There is a lake in that valley? A lake is 
in that valley. He presents the following hierar- 
chy for this factor: 


definite > specific indefinite > nonspecific 
indefinite 


The fourth factor is connected with a prominent 
concept within cognitive linguistics, namely 
the figure/ground organization; it is an almost 
wholly subjective factor that is not inherent in a 
situation but a matter of construal. It stipulates 
that the figure, i.e. the center of one’s attention, 
is also the topic. 

A prototypical subject ranks high with respect 
to all four topicality factors: it is agentive, 
human, definite, and the figure of a person’s 
attention. 

An investigation on topicality in the Quran 
gave statistical support for different degrees 
of topicality (Dahlgren 2001). Subjects were 
divided into nonrational entities (non-R), such 
as things, animals, and weather phenomena; 
rational beings (R), i.e. humans, angels, and 
demons; and divine beings, represented by ar- 
rabb and Allah. Based on these categories, a 
table on VS rate for different types of definite 
nouns in expository discourse was presented 
(Table r). 


Table 1. Topicality in the Our’an 


Im- non-R R ar-rabb Allah 
perfect 

Total %VS Total %VS Total %VS Total %VS 
Ouran 28 85.7 35 62.9 17 35-3 179 41.3 


The figures are statistically convincing, and show 
that SV order, i.e. topicalization of the subject, 
in our context increases the more rational and 
powerful the subject referents are. Hence, the 
following hierarchy was suggested in Dahlgren 
(2001:35). 


superhuman > human > nonhuman 
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This hierarchy modifies an earlier one pre- 

sented by Giv6n (1983) as human > nonhuman. 
Givon (1977) suggested a so-called Topicality 

Hierarchy for different types of subjects: 


existential > indefinite > definite > anaphoric 
pronoun 


Here, at variance with the preceding hierar- 
chies, the topicality increases from left to right. 
In the context of Arabic, this means that SV 
order also increases from left to right (for statis- 
tical support for this hierarchy, > word order). 
Note that existentials and indefinites are hardly 
topical at all. The former often present a new 
important topic, as in kana malikun ‘there was 
a king’; the latter may do so as well, but prob- 
ably less often. The anaphoric pronouns refer 
to topics of current interest in the discourse. 
This is not necessarily true of the definite sub- 
jects, which explains the higher topicality of the 
anaphoric pronouns. 

These hierarchies are also reflected in most 
of the instances of topicalized objects in the 
Ouran. In the same investigation on topi- 
cality in the Ouran (Dahlgren 2001), eleven 
instances were found with topicalized objects. 
Some of these are presented in (6). 


(6) tumma_ baddalna makdn-a 
then changed.tp  place-Acc 
s-sayyiat-i I-basanat-a 
the-evil-Gen — the-good-Acc 
‘...then We gave them in the place of evil 
good, 


batta ‘afaw wa-qalu 
until multiplied.3p | and-said.3p 
gad massa 

Perfective visited. 3ms 


till they multiplied, and said, 


aba -a-na d-darra’-u 
fathers-Acc-our  the-hardship-Nom 
wa-s-sarra’ 


and-the-happiness 
“Hardship and happiness 
fathers”’ (Q. 7/95) 


visited our 


The human object here precedes the nonhuman 
subject. The same occurs in example (7) with 
the human object in the form of a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. 
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(7) id yaqulu L-munafiquna 
when  said.3ms___ the-hypocrites 
wa-lladina ft 
and-Rel.p in 
qulub-i-him marad 
hearts-Gen-their sickness 


‘When the hypocrites, and those in whose 
hearts was sickness, 


garra b@ul@i 
deluded.3ms _ these.ones 
din-u-hum 


religion-Nom -them 
said, “Their religion has deluded them”’ 
(Q. 8/49) 


However, a nonhuman topic precedes a human 
nontopical subject, as in example (8) from nar- 
rative discourse. 

ba‘d-i 


(8) tumma bada  la-hum min 


then seemed to-them from after-Gen 
ma raawu |~dyat 
what saw the-sign.pl 


‘Then it seemed good to them, after they 
had seen the signs, 


la-yasjununna batta bin 
that-imprison.3mp.Energ until while 
wa-daxala 

and-entered.3ms 

ma‘a-hu — s-sijn-a fata-yan 


with-him the-prison-Acc youth-du.Nom 
that they should imprison him for a while. 
And there entered the prison with him two 
youths’ (Q. 12/36) 


In example (9), the direct object is of more 
current interest in the discourse than the sub- 
ject, which has not been mentioned in the 
actual context but brought up as a (second) 
topic through its being within the frame of 
the well-known events that surround the Day 
of Judgment. As explained by Lambrecht 
(1994:146-150), whenever two topics occur 
together in a clause, the predication describes 
the relationship between them. 


(9) wa-tara L-mujrim-ina 
and-see.2ms_the-criminal-pl.Acc 
yawmaidin muqarran-ina_ fi 
that.day fettered-pl.Acc in 
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l-asfad 
the-fetters 


‘And thou shalt see the sinners that day 
coupled in fetters, 


sarabil-u-hum min — qatran 
shirts-Nom-their of pitch 

wa-tagsa wujtth-a-humu — n-nar 
and-covers.3fs faces-Acc-their  the-fire 


of pitch their shirts, their faces enveloped 
by the Fire’ (Q. 14/49-50) 
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SVEN-OLOF DAHLGREN (Goteborg University) 
Toponyms 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Toponyms start out as meaningful nouns or 
combinations of nouns, and some may con- 
serve that meaning in spite of what becomes 
their primarily identifying and nondescriptive 
function. But often they become, in analogy 
to > proper names, pure ‘meaningless marks’. 
Others acquire in the course of their linguistic 
history a meaning that they did not have before 
(popular etymology). Toponyms share two 
contradictory qualities. They often conserve 
ancient linguistic stages because these names 
are frequently not translated from an older lan- 
guage into a superseding language, which leads 
to the emergence of etymologically interesting 
linguistic fossils. At the same time, toponyms 
often change faster and develop more rapidly 
than other parts of the vocabulary, probably 
because they are used so intensively. For both 
reasons, toponyms are harder to harmonize 
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with rules of linguistic change than other parts 
of the vocabulary. They also lend themselves 
more easily to unguarded speculation. 

Toponymy is understood here as the ety- 
mological study of place-names, which has 
an essentially diachronic approach. Toponymy 
disregards topographical issues, such as the 
history of particular settlements or the identi- 
fication of archaeological remnants with par- 
ticular names. Furthermore, this entry does 
not attempt to draw conclusions from certain 
names with regard to the history of settlements 
or to economic or social history, nor does it 
dwell on the considerable influence of natural 
geography on place-names. The vast majority 
of the following examples deal with the names 
of villages and cities, but sometimes names of 
rivers and mountains are also mentioned, as are 
names of provinces or countries. 


2. Focus 


The focus of this overview is on place-names 
of what is today the Arabic-speaking world. 
Important areas and periods are, thereby, 
excluded. Spain and Portugal have preserved 
many toponyms of Arabic origin, which docu- 
ment the Muslim domination of the Iberian 
Peninsula (> Ibero-Romance). In southeastern 
Turkey, where Mesopotamian Arabic dialects 
are still spoken, there are numerous place- 
names with an Arabic past. Place-names with 
an Arabic etymology exist also in Senegal, 
Somalia, Tanzania, Ethiopia, and Iran, and 
mark the Muslim conquest and cultural domi- 
nation of parts of Asia and Africa far beyond 
the borders of the Arabic language. Especially 
in conjunction with Arabo-Muslim personal 
names, place-names such as Hyderabad or 
Faridpur exist in India, Pakistan, and Bang- 
ladesh. Cairo (Missouri) and Medina (North 
Dakota) show that place-names of Arabic origin 
have made it as far west as the United States. 
Conversely, in many parts of the Arab world, 
there are non-Arabic toponymic adstrates and 
substrates, some with an old history, some 
modern: in the Maghreb, there are Berber 
place-names; in Sudan, there are Cushitic and 
Nilo-Saharan place-names; in Syria and Iraq, 
there are Kurdish, Turkish, Modern Aramaic, 
and possibly Circassian place-names; in Israel 
and the West Bank, there are Modern Hebrew 
place-names; on the Arabian Peninsula and in 
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the Persian Gulf, there are South Arabian and 
Persian place-names. The most important his- 
torical layers of names affecting more than one 
area are Ottoman Turkish names (most Arabic- 
speaking parts of the Ottoman Empire); Greek 
or Latin names (practically everywhere, except 
for the Arabian Peninsula); Aramaic names 
(Lebanon, Palestine/Israel, Syria, Iraq, Egypt); 
Canaanite (including Phoenician and Punic) 
names (Lebanon, Palestine/Israel; Maghreb); 
Sumerian and Akkadian names (Iraq, possibly 
Syria). A layer of pre-Semitic forms of present- 
day Arabic names has often been suggested. In 
the case of Mesopotamia, the existence of Sum- 
erian pre-Akkadian names has been established 
beyond doubt; in other cases it is likely. 

Within the realm of place-names in present- 
day Arabic-speaking areas, research on topon- 
ymy is very uneven, even more uneven than 
the research done on Arabic dialects and on 
languages other than Arabic. For religious rea- 
sons, there has been a heightened interest in 
place-names occurring in the Bible and the 
New Testament, in their identification and their 
etymology. In general, easily accessible areas 
are far better studied than less accessible ones. 
The toponymies of Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, Jor- 
dan, and Palestine/Israel have, therefore, been 
studied more closely than those of Sudan, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, and many areas of the Magh- 
reb and Iraq. For Yemen, Saudi Arabia, and the 
Gulf States, intensive studies have begun only 
fairly recently. 

A precondition for the diachronic study of 
place-names and their etymologies is the cor- 
rect establishment of the present-day forms 
of toponyms and the tracing of earlier forms 
of these names. The majority of place-names 
in Arabic countries cannot be found in writ- 
ten Arabic sources prior to the roth century. 
Even in comparatively well-studied areas like 
Lebanon, Palestine/Israel, and Syria, more than 
80 percent of the names of the villages do not 
occur in earlier sources. In the case of a handful 
of more important cities and places, rivers, and 
valleys, earlier occurrences in Arabic sources 
can be traced, some of which are also found in 
Aramaic, Phoenician, Punic, or Hebrew texts, 
or in Epigraphic South Arabian inscriptions. 
Less frequently, Greek or Latin representations 
of Arabic place-names are found. Sometimes, a 
Lebanese, Syrian, Iraqi, or Egyptian place-name 
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is attested in Akkadian or Ancient Egyptian, or 
even in Sumerian sources of the 3rd millennium 
B.C.E. If older forms of a toponym are known, 
their earlier meaning can often be identified and 
the name may be assigned to a specific language 
and a specific linguistic period. In the major- 
ity of cases, however, the present-day Arabic 
form is the only basis, and one has to rely on 
typological features, such as the existence of 
Aramaic morphological elements in an Arabic 
place-name, which may suggest a pre-Arabic 
etymology. Only exceptionally can it be proved 
that a toponym looking and sounding like a 
normal Arabic name is in fact not Arabic at 
all. The Lebanese toponym Zbayl, in Classical 
Arabic sources Jubayl, seems to be a diminu- 
tive of purely Arabic jabal ‘mountain’. Yet, this 
name is attested as Gubla in Sumerian texts 
of the 3rd millennium B.C.E. It is unknown 
which language was spoken on the Lebanese 
coast at this time, but it can hardly have been 
Arabic. The triconsonantal structure makes a 
Semitic etymology likely, and one might opt 
for something like early Canaanite. Without 
the pre-Arabic evidence, however, Zbayl would 
have to be interpreted as a fairly recent and 
purely Arabic name. Some place-names attested 
in very old non-Arabic sources, such as Dimasq 
(Damascus) or the river "Urdunn (Jordan), do 
not easily yield themselves to a Semitic etymol- 
ogy. Especially in Iraq, the pre-Arabic names 
of major cities and rivers defy efforts to find 
Akkadian or Sumerian etymologies. A pre- 
Semitic and pre-Sumerian origin can therefore 
at least not be excluded. 


3. PLACE-NAME PROVINCES 


Provisionally, the usual classification of the 
Arabic dialects into five clusters (Versteegh 
1997:145) is here extrapolated to place-names. 
The following place-name provinces can then 
be distinguished (from west to east): (i) North 
Africa (i.e. Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Libya); (ii) Egypt and Sudan; (iii) Lebanon, 
Syria, Palestine/Israel, and Jordan; (iv) Iraq; 
(v) the Arabian Peninsula, with Kuwait, the 
United Arab Emirates and other Gulf States, 
Saudi Arabia, and Yemen. These dialect clus- 
ters have been subdivided further. They are 
not watertight compartments; there is consider- 
able overlapping, and modern national borders 
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hardly ever reflect more ancient linguistic uni- 
ties. In most of these areas, important suprar- 
egional linguistic differences are found between 
nomadic (Bedouin) and sedentary populations, 
the latter subdivided into rural and urban. The 
term ‘Bedouin’ includes secondarily Bedoui- 
nized dialects of what are now rural or urban 
areas. 


4. DIGLOSSIA 


Arabic place-names are influenced by > diglos- 
sia as much as other parts of the Arabic vocab- 
ulary are. Arabic toponyms exist first as parts 
of the local Arabic dialects and are only second- 
arily represented in a form closer to Standard 
Arabic. In their written form, they may lose all 
or part of their vernacular characteristics. It is 
theoretically desirable but practically impos- 
sible to represent each Arabic place-name in its 
original dialectal form, i.e. in the phonological 
system of its users. Therefore, the transcribed 
forms used in this article reflect a fairly wide 
spectrum between a completely standardized 
and very often Classicized official Arabic form, 
on the one hand, and a form preserving some 
or most dialectal features, on the other. The 
Moroccan Standard Arabic name Marrakus 
(Marrakech), for instance, is pronounced 
Merraks by its inhabitants. The increase of 
political state control by centralized govern- 
ments and the expansion of modern media in 
Arab countries go along with a growing stand- 
ardization of place-names. Consonant clusters 
in initial position may be Classicized either by a 
prosthetic vowel or by the insertion of a vowel 
after the first consonant, e.g. Tardbulus for ver- 
nacular Trablus < Greek tripolis. 


5. GENERALITIES 


The Arabic article is often added to earlier 
non-Arabic place-names. Often, the use of the 
article in place-names is optional. The frequent 
formation of a place-name of the type deter- 
mined noun plus determined adjective such as 
(ad-)Dar al-Bayda@ (Casablanca) usually sheds 
the first article and becomes Dar al-Bayda@’, a 
syntagm that is very common in most Arabic 
dialects and already known from Classical Ara- 
bic toponyms such as Bayt al-Muqaddas. The 
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types Wadi I Ahmar and Wadi |-Hamra@ are 
of different origins: Wadi I-’Ahmar is either 
a genitive construct ‘wadi of the red [house 
etc.]’, or a construction of substantive plus 
attributive adjective, ‘red wadi’. The forma- 
tion Wadi |-Hamr@ can only be a genitive 
construction ‘wadi of the red [‘ayn ‘source’, or 
any other feminine noun]’. When a pre-Arabic 
place-name is taken over by speakers of Arabic, 
very often it is neither completely Arabicized 
nor taken over in its unaltered form. In such 
a case, the root consonants may be partly 
assimilated to a cognate Arabic root: Bajisra < 
Aramaic bé gesra ‘place of the bridge’, but /S/ is 
switched to /s/ because of the Arabic word jisr 
‘bridge’. In other cases, there is a shift of mean- 
ing: Hebrew Bét Lehbem (Bethlehem) ‘place of 
bread’ becomes Arabic Bayt Labm ‘place of 
meat’ (note the absence of the Arabic article), 
most probably via Aramaic bét lham or bét 
labma. 

One of the most common place-name forma- 
tions is the combination of a personal name with 
the feminine nisba ending. Mubammadiyya, 
Mahdiyya, and *Iskandariyya are all connected 
to the name of a person, who sometimes can 
be historically traced. A fairly common and 
comparable type of place-name comprises com- 
pounds with *Ab# or ?Umm, marking either 
personal names or a looser connection of a dif- 
ferent type: ?Umm al~Abar (Jordan) is a place 
with a number of wells, Aba Sabrayn (Iraq) 
is the name of a marketplace that is inhabited 
only two months per year. However, the hon- 
orific title of Mecca, "Umm al-Qura ‘Mother 
of the villages’ seems to preserve the notion of 
metaphorical motherhood. Place-names start- 
ing with Nabi, Sidi, Mawlay, Sayx, Wali, and 
Mar usually mark religious sites, tombs, and 
places of worship; Madr occurs only in places 
connected with Christians. 

The diminutive form is common in place- 
names. In addition to the notion of smallness, 
it conveys an element of personal attachment. 
Diminutive forms corresponding to Classical 
Arabic fu‘ayl, fu‘ayyil, etc. are no longer pro- 
ductive in most dialects. In the realm of topo- 
nyms, however, they are extremely frequent. 
The diminutive function is lexicalized. Tlayl 
is not ‘little Tall’ but ‘little or dear little Tall’, 
just as a personal name like ‘Ubayd Allah does 
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not mean ‘God’s little slave’ but rather ‘lit- 
tle ‘Abdallah’. Frequently, the diminutive form 
adds a feminine ending: ‘Wayne ‘little ‘Ayn’, 
Mrayzi ‘little Marz’. The diminutive form can 
also affect non-Arabic names: Twayri (Leba- 
non) to Tara < Aramaic turd ‘rock’, Thayli 
(Syria) to tabla <Aramaic tabla ‘watercress’, 
Tlaylin to Tallin (Lebanon) < Aramaic tellin 
‘hills’. 


6. NISBA FORMS 


The > nisba forms derived from place-names 
show many pecularities. There are double 
forms such as makki and makkdwi (from 
Makka), hitti (< hadtt) from Hadat (Lebanon), 
basbani from Hasbayya (Lebanon); double 
nisba forms ending in -dni or — dwi: saydawi 
and saydani (both from Sayda). The nisba 
of a compound name such as Dayr az-Zor 
(Syria) is usually the nisba of one component 
(dayri); the nisba of Dayr al-Qamar (Lebanon) 
is dayrani. However, there are numerous less 
regular forms, such as talbami from Bayt Lahm 
(Palestine/Israel), ma‘arnami from Ma‘arrat 
an-Nu‘man (Syria), and mestiri from Mnestir 
(Tunisia). 

Numerous place-names in Arabic-speaking 
countries carry an immediately evident Arabic 
meaning. In most cases, the historical con- 
text of the nomenclature is lost. The Lebanese 
M‘ameltayn (Classicized: mu‘amalatayn) means 
‘two districts’. The function of the name becomes 
clear only when we know that in historical 
sources the original form of the place-name was 
recorded as jisr al-mu‘amalatayn ‘bridge of the 
two districts’. This bridge connected the two 
important Ottoman governorships (muamele) 
Sayda and Trablis. Some of the most common 
pan-Arabic place-name components are ‘ayn 
‘source’, bab ‘gate’, bayt ‘house’, bir ‘well’, 
burj ‘tower’, dar ‘residence’, darb ‘path’, xirba 
‘deserted ruins’, magdra ‘cave’, gabr ‘grave’, 
gal‘a ‘fortress’, gasr ‘castle’, rds ‘summit, top’, 
sug ‘market’, tall ‘hill’, wadi ‘valley’, jubb ‘cis- 
tern’. Other names with a connotation of desert 
formation are: baydd ‘uncultivated land’, tala‘ 
‘deeply incised bed [of a brook]’, tugra ‘narrow 
pass’, sahla ‘plain’, sayl ‘torrent’, si‘b ‘moun- 
tainous path’, ‘irdq ‘cave, steep cave’, ‘arab 
‘grazing ground of a tribe’, wa‘ra ‘trackless, 
barely accessible area’. 


sil 


7. REGIONAL PARTICULARITIES 


7.1 Maghreb 


Arabic place-names coexist with Berber names 
and some remnants of colonial (Portuguese, 
Spanish, and French) domination such as Casa- 
branca (Portuguese) = Casablanca (Spanish), 
which was translated into Arabic as (ad-)Dar 
al-Bayd@ (Morocco). Colomb-Béchar (Alge- 
ria) is a mixed French-Arabic place-name con- 
taining the name of a French colonial officer 
Colomb and the name of the Wadi BaSsar. 

The difference between dialect forms and 
standardized Arabic forms can be considerable. 
The names of the three most important cities 
in Algeria are al-Jaz@ir (French Alger, Algiers) 
< Arabic al-jaz@ir ‘islands’, Wahran (French 
Oran) < Berber wa-iharan ‘place of lions’ (?) 
and Oustantina or Qusantina (French Constan- 
tine) < Latin Constantina. They show the three 
most important linguistic layers, Arabic, Ber- 
ber, and Greek/Latin. There are very few names 
which can with certainty be derived from Punic 
or Numidian forms. A name of Punic origin is 
Tunisian Oartaj, which reflects Latin Carthago, 
which in turn is a compound, the first part of 
which is Phoenician qart ‘village’; the second 
part is assumed to represent a Phoenician or 
Punic form hadast ‘new’. Tunisian Muestir 
and Mestir, Classicized Munastir goes back 
to Greek monastérion or Latin monasterium; 
Libyan Trablis (al-Garb) is like its Lebanese 
counterpart Trablis (as-Sarq), derived from 
Greek Tripolis. Berber place-names or elements 
of place-names are tizi ‘mountain pass’, adrar 
‘mountains’, and taurirt ‘hill’. Taurirt also 
shows the characteristic morpheme combina- 
tion of Berber feminine nouns ta-...-t. The oasis 
Biskra (Algeria) is a remnant of Latin vescera, 
a limes post. Often, there are double forms, 
one Berber, the other Arabic; Malila/Melilla 
(Morocco) has an Arabic form Mlilya, and 
a Berber form Tamililt ‘the white one’. Ber- 
ber names are also agadir ‘fortified enclosure’, 
e.g. Agadir — Ighir (Morocco), or Azammur 
(Morocco) < Berber azemmur ‘wild olive tree’; 
Rabat (Morocco) also Ribdt al-Fath is a ‘forti- 
fied military outpost’. 


7.2 Egypt and Sudan 


Some names can be traced back via Coptic 
forms to Ancient Egyptian ones: Busir (hyper- 
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correctly ?Abua Sir) is most probably Coptic *p- 
usir < Hieroglyphic pr-wsir ‘house of Osiris’; 
Damanhur < Coptic tmenhor < Hieroglyphic 
*dmy-n-hr ‘place of Horus’; al-Fayyuim and 
al-Bayyum, both < Coptic feyom, Hieroglyphic 
p’-ym ‘lake, lake land’; Subra < Coptic sebro 
‘hamlet’; Oift < Coptic kepto, kebto ‘Egyptian, 
Copt’; Atfih < Coptic pe-tpeh, Hieroglyphic pr- 
tp-ib.w ‘house of the cow-headed Hathor’. 

Of Greek origin is Bunumrus (hypercorrectly 
?Abu Numrus) < Greek ponmoros [proper 
name], and other names ending in -us: Bandyuis 
< Greek panayos [proper name], Burullus 
< Greek pdralos ‘situated at the seacoast’. 
Other names of Greek origin do not show the 
Greek or Latin endings: al-Burunbul < Greek 
parembolé ‘military camp’; al-Fustat < Latin 
fossatum, Greek fossdton ‘ditch’; al-Qulzum 
< Greek kitisma ‘sluice’. 

Frequently, a/- in first position of an origi- 
nally Latin or Greek name is reanalyzed as the 
MV of the Arabic article and is not felt to be 
part of the name. Greek Alexandros becomes 
al-Iskandar and can shed what has become the 
article to be shortened to “Iskandar which gives 
us (al)--Iskandariyya ‘Alexandria’. 

Specifically Egyptian place-name elements 
are: ‘izba ‘country estate, farm’, kom ‘hill’, 
naj ‘village originally settled by Bedouin’, 
mabhalla ‘resting place’ (= Ottoman mahalle?). 
The name Misr ‘Egypt’ looks like Arabic misr 
‘armed encampment, military settlement’; the 
Fatimid foundation Misr al-Odhira ‘Victorious 
Misr’ became the name of the Egyptian capital. 
But the name is pre-Arabic: Hebrew Mizrayim 
looks like a dual ‘the two Mizrs’, i.e. Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Aramaic mesrin. 


7.3. Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Palestine/ 
Israel 


Pre-Arabic names are relatively frequent in 
this area. Numerous place-names preserve the 
form of Aramaic names. Place-names ending in 
-d may represent an Aramaic masculine status 
emphaticus (Dayr) Kifa (Lebanon) < Aramaic 
képa ‘rock’; Kfarta‘la (Lebanon) <Aramaic 
kpar ta‘la ‘village of the fox’; Turzd (Lebanon) 
< Aramaic tur arzd (with haplological elision) 
‘mountain of the cedar’. Place-names ending in 
-ta show the ending of the Aramaic emphatic 
feminine singular: Hazzirta (Syria) < Aramaic 
bazzurta ‘apple tree’; Hrabtd (Syria) < Aramaic 
brabta ‘ruined place’; ‘Ayn Tanta (Lebanon) 
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< Aramaic ‘ayn téntd ‘source of the fig tree’; 
Bi‘wirta (Lebanon) < Aramaic bé ‘bartd ‘place 
of the ford’. The ending -im often indicates a 
name with the ending of the Aramaic absolute 
masculine plural: Dibbin (Lebanon) < Aramaic 
debbin ‘bears’; Risdibbin (Lebanon) < Aramaic 
res debbin ‘summit of bears’; ‘Ayn Turin (Syria) 
< Aramaic ‘ayn turin ‘source of mountains’. The 
West Aramaic emphatic plural ending -ayyd is 
preserved in: Kifrayya (Lebanon) < Aramaic 
kaprayya ‘villages’; Rismayyd (Lebanon) < Ara- 
maic rés mayyd ‘top of the water’; Turzayya 
(Lebanon) < Aramaic tur arzayyd ‘mountain of 
cedars’ (with haplological elision). A compet- 
ing form of the Aramaic emphatic masculine 
plural is found in the ending -dya (in Ma‘lila: 
-Oya), as in Oibraya (Syria) < Aramaic gabraya 
‘graves’. The Aramaic emphatic feminine plural 
ending -dtd can be found in Ba‘ayndta (Yaqit, 
Mu‘jam I, 472) < Aramaic bé ‘ayndtd ‘place of 
springs’. Where the Arabic dialects do not have 
the spirans /t/, it is replaced by /t/, cf. ‘Ayndta 
(Lebanon) < Aramaic ‘ayndtd ‘sources, springs’. 
Aramaic spirantic variants of /b/, /g/, /d/, /k/, 
/p/, /t/ are sometimes preserved: Xirxayyd (Leb- 
anon) < Aramaic karkayya ‘villages’. 

Place-names of the form 7if‘a/il preserve 
the Aramaic masculine status absolutus, such 
as 7Idlib (Palestine/Israel) < Aramaic dlub 
‘plane tree’; “Izra‘ (Lebanon) < Aramaic zra‘ 
‘seed’. The Aramaic masculine construct state 
is preserved in the numerous Lebanese village 
names starting with Kfar, such as Kfarbadda/i 
< Aramaic kpar badda ‘village of the wine 
press’; Kfartibnin < Aramaic kpar tibnin 
‘village of straw’; Kfarhadta < Aramaic kpar 
bata ‘village of the sisters’. In many cases, 
there is a parallel form with the more literary 
Arabic kafr instead of kfar as first element. In 
Jordan, this place-name element is pronounced 
kufr. 

A frequent phenomenon is the shortening of 
Aramaic bét ‘house, place of to bd- (mainly in 
Mesopotamia) and to vowelless b- (in Syrian 
and Lebanese place-names): Bturrdm (Leba- 
non) < Aramaic bé tur ram ‘place of the high 
mountain’; Btiblin (Lebanon) < Aramaic bé 
tablin ‘place of watercress’. This element occurs 
also with an Arabic second part, e.g. Bhamdtn 
(Lebanon) < Aramaic bé Hamdin ‘place of 
Hamdun’. 

There are some rare names showing pre- 
Aramaic Canaanite etymology, e.g. Bayrit 
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(Lebanon) < Phoenician bérdt ‘wells’; Ramut 
(Lebanon) < Phoenician ramot ‘hills’ (with sec- 
ondary velarization of the final /t/); Oaryut 
(Israel/Palestine) < Canaanite qgaryot ‘villages’. 
In Palestine, numerous Hebrew names were 
preserved in Arabic toponymy, e.g. ‘Akka 
< Hebrew ‘ARkO; ‘Asqalan < Hebrew ASgelon; 
Baysan < Hebrew Bét San; Bayt Lahm < 
Hebrew Bét Lebem; Bir as-Sab‘ < Hebrew 
Ber Seba’; Gazza < Hebrew ‘Azza; Hayfa < 
Talmudic Hebrew Hépa; Ludd < Hebrew Lod; 
Ariba < Hebrew Yeré/ibo; Ydadfa < Hebrew 
Yapo. 

Greek names are frequent: Trablus (Lebanon) 
< Greek tripolis; Nablus (Israel/Palestine) < 
Greek neapolis, Furqlus (Syria) < Greek prok- 
los, Blatunus (Syria) < Greek platanos. The 
Greek ending -ia is preserved in place-names 
such as Suriyad (Syria) < Greek Suria. This 
ending -iya is fused with the common Arabic 
feminine nisba ending -iyya, very common in 
Arabic place-names, which gives us Suriyya. 
Filastin is directly derived from Greek palaist- 
ine, Latin palaestina. The Greek form reflects 
a Hebrew pleset with an unknown etymology. 
‘Amman (Jordan) derives from Hebrew (rab- 
bat) Sammon. 

An interesting rarity is the name of a Jorda- 
nian/Iraqi border point written in Arabic <'l- 
jfwr>. This looks like an Arabic broken plural 
but is in reality the former pumping station 
no. 4 of what was the Haifa line of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, in English abbreviated 
as ‘H 4’. This abbreviation was interpreted 
by Bedouin speakers as i¢-cfur. It makes one 
wonder what may lie behind other seemingly 
inobtrusive place-names. 


7.4 Iraq 


Iraqi place-names conserve some very old 
pre-Arabic toponyms. For most of the old- 
est place-names, which go back to the 3rd or 
2nd millennium B.C.E., it is uncertain whether 
an Akkadian or Sumerian etymology can be 
assumed, or whether these place-names belong 
to an even older linguistic layer. 

Babil reflects Akkadian Babilum; the etymol- 
ogy bab ilim ‘gate of God’ may be an Akkadian 
popular etymology; Niffar is Nippuru in Akka- 
dian, without known etymology; Hit is Akka- 
dian Ita, probably < Sumerian id ‘river’; Warka 
is Uruk in Akkadian, Unug in Sumerian, ’Erek 
in Biblical Hebrew tradition. The names of the 
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important rivers are all without an ascertained 
etymology, for instance the Tigris, Arabic Dijla 
< Akkadian Idiglat, Sumerian Idigina, Biblical 
Hebrew Hiddegel; the Euphrates, Arabic al- 
Furat, is Purattum in Akkadian. 

Clearly Aramaic are names such as al-Karx 
< Aramaic krak ‘town’; Talkif < Aramaic tel 
kép ‘hill of the rock’; Barata < Aramaic brata ~ 
brota ‘cypress’; ‘Abarta < Aramaic ‘barta ‘ford’. 
Compounds with ba- ‘house, place of...’ are 
frequent, e.g. Ba‘guba, probably < Aramaic 
ba Ya‘qoba ‘house of Jacob’; Ba‘ayndtd < Ara- 
maic bd ‘aynatd ‘house of the wells’. Of Greek 
origin is Taysafiin < Ktesiphon, Qutrabbul < 
Nikatoropolis, Suluqgiyya < Seleukia. Kirkuk is 
attested in Syriac sources as Karka d-Bét Selok 
‘Karka of the Seleucids’. 

There are numerous place-names in Iraq of 
Kurdish and Turkish origin. 


7.5 Arabian Peninsula 


Many of the names used are immediately com- 
prehensible to the present-day Arab speaker; 
Riydad, for instance, is a plural of rawda ‘gar- 
den’. The meaning of Jidda, Classical Ara- 
bic Judda, is obscure. In a surprisingly large 
number of cases, the etymology is not clear. 
Makka (Mecca), one of the few place-names 
mentioned in the Ourdn (Q. 48/24, with the 
variant form Bakka, Q. 3/96), is etymologically 
obscure; so is Yatrib (Q. 33/13, also mentioned 
in Minaean inscriptions as ytrb), which, after 
the Muslim takeover, was named al-Madina 
‘the city’ (Q. 9/101, 120; 63/8); this was later 
interpreted as madinat an-nabi ‘the city of 
the Prophet’. Tur Sinin (Q. 95/2), at-Tur, and 
Sayn@ (Q. 23/20) all refer to Sinay, the biblical 
Mount Sinai. An entire szira (34) bears the name 
Saba, biblical Sba (Sheba), also mentioned in 
Q. 27/22, which is a place-name with a South 
Arabian etymology. Specialists assert the ‘strik- 
ing continuity’ of Epigraphic South Arabian, 
Sabaean, and Minaean place-names such as 
Hadramawt (bdrmwt), Marib (mryb, which 
may reflect Maryab), Damar (dmr), Najran 
(njrn), and Sibam (sbm, sbmm). 


8. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Arabic place-names played an important stylis- 
tic role in classical Arabic poetry. The begin- 
ning verse of what is probably the best known 
pre-Islamic poem, gifa nabki min dikra habibin 
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wa-manzili / bi-sigti |-liwa bayna d-Daxili 
wa-Hawmali ‘Let us stop, O my two friends, 
and weep at the memory of a loved one and a 
dwelling place between al-Dakhul and Haw- 
mal’ (Imrw al-Qays, Mu‘allaqa, v. 1) shows 
two Arabic toponyms of the Arabian Peninsula. 
Here as elsewhere, such place-names give a 
spatial setting and a local color to the verse, a 
feature enormously popular with the Bedouin 
tribes. The names of camping sites, sweetwa- 
ter wells, grazing grounds, mountains, desert 
formations, and dry river courses gave Bedouin 
poetry the flavor of tribal realism, just as did 
the mentioning of different tribes and clans. 
This tradition of Bedouin poetical toponymy 
later became a cliché in the poetry favored 
by the courts of the urban centers of Damas- 
cus and Baghdad. It was used by poets who 
described an imaginary journey on a camel 
they had never ridden and mentioned places in 
a desert they had never seen. 

In politically contested areas, Arabic place- 
names can become a loaded issue. After the 
establishment of the state of Israel (1948), the 
Palestinian exodus, and the June war (1967) 
with the occupation of the West Bank and 
Ghaza and the subsequent annexation of the 
Golan Heights, the names of many Arabic vil- 
lages disappeared with the villages, while others 
were systematically renamed with Hebrew or 
Hebraized names. In present-day Turkey, place- 
names of Arabic origin tend to be replaced by 
Turkish toponyms, as do names of Kurdish 
or Aramaic origin. The official use of Arabic 
place-names is frowned upon in the Iranian 
Arabic-speaking province of Khuzestan. 

Arabic place-names created an unexpected 
flurry in the international press in 1985, when 
the Lebanese historian Kamal Salibi tried to 
prove that the Old Testament and Judaism 
came from West Arabia and not from Palestine. 
He based his evidence mainly on biblical place- 
names, which in his opinion were in reality 
Arabic place-names from the southern part of 
the Hijaz and the province ‘Asir. This hypoth- 
esis never gained general acceptance. 
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Transcription 


Transcription is usually defined as “the opera- 
tion of representing the elements of a language, 
either sounds or signs, however they may be 
written originally, in any other system of either 
sounds or signs” (Wellisch 1975). As opposed 
to transliteration, the operation of represent- 
ing the graphemic units of a language’s writ- 
ing system using another writing system, most 
transcription systems for Arabic attempt to rep- 
resent the Arabic original more or less phoneti- 
cally, including unwritten vowels, and reducing 
archaic orthographic forms such as 4s ‘Amr 
to their phonetic value. 

Two types of transcription of Arabic are 
distinguished here: ad hoc transcription, which 
represents Arabic in Latin script without a 
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defined system, and scientific transcription, 
which attempts to define a systematic, non- 
ambiguous mapping from Arabic script or 
speech to Latin script, possibly using diacritic 
signs, in order to allow for the precise recon- 
struction of the Arabic original. 


rt. AD HOC TRANSCRIPTION 


Ad hoc transcription has a wide range of every- 
day applications in the Arab world and in the 
West, wherever Arabic has to be represented 
in Latin script. Examples include e-mail com- 
munication, Arabic personal and brand names, 
geographical designations, and generally most 
fields where there is no need for or feasibility of 
systematic representation. 

In general, ad hoc transcription uses idiosyn- 
cratic and sometimes inconsequential ortho- 
graphic rules, often from another language, 
to represent Arabic without diacritic symbols, 
thus rendering, for example, (| as sh (English), 
ch (French), or sch (German). Several phonetic 
features of Arabic cannot easily be represented 
in this way, such as emphatic consonants or the 
letter +; the former are sometimes represented 
by digraphic combinations with h (_2\J\ ar- 
Riyadh), the latter is usually either not rep- 
resented or is indicated by an apostrophe or 
vowel (1 Eid). Vowels are represented using 
the host language’s inventory, leading to forms 
such as suclall al-Oaeda in English texts, while 
French or German authors prefer al-Qaida 
(the latter sometimes even el-Kaida). Vowel 
quantity is usually represented by double 
vowels (8 ,.;>J\ al-Jazeera), accented characters, 
especially in French-based orthographies, or 
not at all. Underlying forms are often cho- 
sen from dialects rather than Standard Arabic, 
which further affects the consonant and vowel 
inventories. 

As a result, ad hoc transcriptions are often 
ambiguous and may vary considerably, depend- 
ing on the host language, the underlying form, 
and other factors. There exist, for example, 
more than thirty documented variants of the 
name ola exe, Spelling the last name as Oadh- 
dhafi, Gaddafi, Kadafi, etc., and making it 
impossible to reconstruct the original Ara- 
bic from the Latin spelling. This problem is 
addressed by a number of different standardi- 
zation efforts for special applications such as 
geographic names. 
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A special case of ad hoc transcription is the 
system used in electronic communication, such 
as e-mail or text messages, where the commu- 
nication channel is often restricted to a limited 
character set. Within these environments, some 
Arabic letters are commonly represented by 
numbers and apostrophes, based on graphemic 
similarity, as in Table 1, leading to forms such 
as alzamdolellah 3alaa ssalaamah ( Jc ai) Leo 
4oSLull). 


Table 1. E-mail ‘graphemic’ transcription of 
Arabic 


Arabic letter Transcription 


s 2 


3 


> 


3 
6 [rare] 


7 


> 


7 


(VIN CCC 


2. SCIENTIFIC TRANSCRIPTION 


There is no intrinsic necessity of transcribing 
Arabic for scientific purposes, as typesetting 
Arabic itself has been perfectly possible for 
centuries and the readership usually reads Ara- 
bic. In fact, in early grammars of Arabic, we 
often find Arabic script used without transcrip- 
tion, such as Erpenius’ Latin-language gram- 
mar of 1613 and de Sacy’s French-language 
grammar of 1805. Yet, Lumsden’s English- 
language grammar of 1813 sometimes uses an 
ad hoc scheme for phonetic representation, and 
Savary’s grammar of 1788 actually introduces 
a systematic transcription scheme based on 
French orthography. Looking at early diction- 
aries, vocalized Arabic script without tran- 
scription is found both in Golius’ dictionary 
of 1653 and Freytag’s of 1837. An exception 
is Mesgnien-Meninski’s Arabic/Persian/Turkish 
dictionary of 1780, where the use of transcrip- 
tion was probably necessitated by the inclusion 
of Turkish words whose pronunciation is not 
always evident from the Arabic script. 

The first transcription system for Oriental 
languages to find wide usage was probably Sir 
William Jones’ system for Indian languages 
within the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Jones 1788; his suggestions for Arabic were 
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considerably less successful). In the course of 
the roth century, the development of linguistics 
as a science emerged in a number of transcrip- 
tion systems, and ‘universal alphabets’ for gen- 
eral and specialized linguistic description were 
subjects of considerable discussion in the Ori- 
entalist community (see, e.g., Whitney 1862). 
For Arabic, such systems were adopted rather 
slowly; for quite a long time, r9th-century jour- 
nals usually either printed Arabic directly or 
used ad hoc transcription along with journal- 
specific transcription schemes. The scientific 
community appears to have viewed this situa- 
tion as increasingly unsatisfactory, and several 
working groups were founded in the 1890s to 
address the ‘transcription question’. A common 
alphabet for transcribing Arabic, along with 
other languages, was presented at the Geneva 
Congress of Orientalists in 1896 (Socin 1895; 
Burgess 1897); however, transcription systems 
continued to be somewhat undefined well into 
the 2oth century, even though the central fea- 
tures were established by this time (notably, 
the dotted notation for emphatic consonants 
and the use of macron or circumflex for long 
vowels). A final standardization attempt was 
made at the 1935 Rome Congress of Oriental- 
ists, where a system developed by the Deutsche 
Morgenlandische Gesellschaft was presented 
and adopted as a congress recommendation 
(Brockelmann a.o. 1935). 

Scientific transcription is, essentially, a hybrid 
system, based on phonetic transcription of Clas- 
sical or Modern Standard Arabic with some 
elements of transliteration and morphophone- 
mic representation. Brockelmann a.o. (193 5:4) 
clearly attempt to classify it as transliteration 
but are then forced to introduce a large number 
of special cases and exceptions. Two basic 
modes of transcription exist: fully vocalized 
transcription, which attempts to render the 
original with inflectional endings, tanwin, etc. 
(regardless of whether these are written in the 
text or not), and transcription in pausal form. 
Fully vocalized transcription is used when quot- 
ing longer passages of Classical or Quranic text 
as well as poetry. When transcribing passages of 
Modern Standard Arabic prose, the ’i'rab may 
be largely omitted, just as a speaker would do; 
proper names, isolated words, and references 
are usually quoted in pausal form as well. 

Today, three main transcription systems are 
used in the scientific community: an English 
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system, often called the Library of Congress 
system (abbreviated LC or ALA-LC); a French 
system; and the Deutsche Morgenlandische 
Gesellschaft (DMG) system of 1935. The DMG 
system is the one used, with some minor modi- 
fications, in the present encyclopedia. A Cyrillic 
system modeled on the DMG recommendations 
exists as well. In addition, the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam uses its own transcription system, dating 
back to roth-century conventions used in its 
first edition. The systems are largely similar 
and vary mainly with the orthography of the 
underlying languages. 

In addition, there are several national and 
international standards for transcribing Arabic, 
such as DIN 31635, ISO 233, BS 4280, and the 
UN system of 1972 for geographic designations 
on maps. As these are either not easily avail- 
able, not in general use, or very close to one 
of the aforementioned scientific transcription 
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systems, they are not described here in detail. 

In the following, a rough guide to transcrip- 
tion is given, based mainly on common usage 
of the Library of Congress and the Deutsche 
Morgenlandische Gesellschaft systems. It at- 
tempts to cover most, but not all, the details. 
The normative works are Brockelmann a.o. 
(1935) and Berry (1997); a practical guide to 
DMG transcription is Reichmuth and Schielke 
(2000). For the sake of completeness, the sym- 
bol charts in Tables 2, 3, and 4 include symbols 
from a number of other transcription systems 
as well. 

It is not uncommon to use the LC consonants 
without diacritic signs, especially in nonlin- 
guistic publications; however, the transcription 
results may become increasingly ambiguous. 
Even with diacritics, the use of digraphs in the 
LC and French systems may lead to ambiguities 
(such as kh for s and 4) and awkward forms 


Table 2. Arabic transcription systems (consonants) 


Arabic EALL LC DMG French _ EI Cyrillic Other signs 
loss , : ; 2 ; ; a 
rw) b b b b b 6 
ro) t t t t t T 
& t th t t th €,T 0 
; ee dj wx ($: 1K) 
S h h h h h x . 
a x kh h kh kh x, xX 4 
3 d d d d d I 
5 d dh d dh dh 3,0 re) 
9 r r r r r p 
% Z Zz Zz Zz Zz 3 
en s s s s s c 
ee 5 sh 8 ch sh Ww J 
uP $ $ $ $ $ ¢ 
ed @ s¢i 4 d 4 
L t t t t t T 
b d (in proper names z) z Z Z Z 3 
: : : ; : : ,e,7 
: g gh g gh gh i,F 
3 f f f f f ® 
3 q q q q k cs 
3 k k k k k K 
S| l l 1 1 1 Il 
° m m m m m M 
‘4 n n n n n H 
0 h h h h h x 
3 w w w w w B 
s y y ys j y y i 
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Table 3. Arabic transcription systems (vowels, diphthongs) 


Arabic LC, EALL, EI DMG French Cyrillic 
\ a a a a 

zs) u u a y 

is 1 1 i a 

= a a a a 

2 u u u y 

= 1 i 1 u 

G ay ay, al, aj ay ait 

+ aw aw, au aw aB 

e lyy/ly iyy/ly, y/y lyy/ly nun/ain 
re uww/aw uww/iw, yj/tj uww/aw yBB/¥B 


Table 4. Other Arabic marks 


Arabic 


Transcription 


3 (ta@ marbita) 


In fully vocalized transcription, always rendered as -at- or -dt-; in pausal 


form, three cases are distinguished: 
i. -a or -ah in isolated words: 4y.6 madina, madinah 
ii. -db or -dt, when preceded by d: 3 YLe salah, salat 
iii. -at in status constructus in the head word of a genitive compound: 
S\ Aye madinat an-nabi 


Treated as hamza + alif, where it represents this combination; otherwise, 


1 (madda) 
no special treatment 
< (Sadda) Treated as double consonant: 3.8 Sadda 
— (sukun) Not represented at all 
2 ck (tanwin) Treated as vowel + 1 


| (dagger alif) etc. 
ar-rabman 


such as ~» mukbkh. To address this problem, 
the signs of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion (IPA) y, 6, 8, x are sometimes used for gh, 
dh, th, kh. In Russian publications, the diacritic 
signs are often omitted as well. 

The LC recommendation of 4 for ¢¢ (alif 
magstra) is rarely followed. 

Most systems allow for a certain amount of 
choice. The choice between -a and -ah for t@’ 
marbiuta, for example, is a matter of convention 
(the EALL uses -a; -at in genitive compounds 
is used only before a vowel, thus madinat an- 
nabi, but maktaba Bayrit). Many authors also 
use one of the variants -iy/-viw vs. -iyy/-uww 
consistently, even though these two variants 
may express a morphological difference: 558 
quwima (Form III) vs. ea quwwima (Form I; 
this variant is probably phonetically closer to 
Arabic in the general case). In most of these 


Treated as long vowel, without orthographic representation: (> 


and the optional cases outlined below, scientific 
communities, journals, and other groups tend 
to develop and follow certain common styles; 
as long as a given decision is followed consist- 
ently, however, the final choice is ultimately a 
matter of the author’s preference. 

The Arabic article al- can be transcribed in 
assimilated form before the buruf Samsiyya: 
nell as-Sams vs. y0l\ al-qamar. EI and LC 
convention is to use the unassimilated form: 
al-shams, while the EALL uses the assimilated 
form. The article, as well as the particles wa-, 
fa-, bi-, li-, ka-, ’a-, etc. are written separated 
from the word by a hyphen. For the sake of 
precision, enclitic pronouns can be separated, 
too: o9:\ abi-hu vs. ’abubu. 

Hamza and wasla are functionally different 
and thus treated differently. Hamza is always 
transliterated as ? except in word-initial posi- 
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tion, where some systems omit it (48\ °@imma 
vs. @imma). Hamza occurs in word-initial posi- 
tion if it results from a prefix, from the word’s 
root itself, such as isi ’axada, and in some 
loanwords, such as 4& pS al~Iskandariyya. 

Wasla is the sign f for an auxiliary vowel 
being inserted at the beginning of a word where 
it would otherwise begin with a consonant 
cluster; typical cases are the definite article al-, 
verbal Forms VII through XV (but not IV), 
and some words beginning with a consonant 
cluster, such as alyl imra’a or cyl ibn. If the 
preceding word ends in a vowel, this auxiliary 
vowel is omitted: ail J gala r-ra’isu, ogaalasl 
bi-ntifadatibim. Consequently, wasla is not 
transcribed at all after a preceding vowel, oth- 
erwise, the auxiliary vowel is used to transcribe 
wasla: o\eu\ istafada (but: sau\ ’astafidu with 
morphological hamza from the prefix), pox 
al-mujammau. Some systems, but not that of 
the EALL, indicate the presence of the wasla 
carrier j in the Arabic script by an apostrophe, 
even where unpronounced: '‘al-mujamma'u, fi 
'‘l-mujamma‘, wa-'stafada. Note that the aux- 
iliary vowel varies, depending on the preceding 
word, such as the preposition ¢y min (ql of 
mina l-mujamma‘i), the pronouns oe hum and 
ol ’antum (5050) a humu |-mwminina), or 
several words ending in -w, such as ’aw (| 
3,2s\ awi $-Sarq). The transcription may or 
may not reflect this; hum al-mu’minina is com- 
mon as well, and is the preferred transcription 
of the EALL. In DMG transcription, it is very 
common to add the vowel to the preceding 
word instead, which may be preferable for tran- 
scribing poetry: humu |-mwminiina, etc., even 
though this may lead to awkward forms such as 
jas) 33 gadi ntadara. 

In fully vocalized transcription, some pho- 
netic rules of Arabic concerning vowel length 
are usually not observed, for the sake of sim- 
plicity. Long vowels before consonant clusters 
are pronounced short, but transcribed long: (}| 

oll ila l-mujamma’i (vs. *ila |-mujamma‘i). 

imilarly, the distinction between long and 
short pronunciation of enclitic pronouns (based 
on the preceding syllable: aS katababu vs. o\y) 
rawahu) is usually only observed when tran- 
scribing poetry, where the original meter needs 
to be preserved. Rhyming vowels etc. in poetry 
are transcribed as long, in accordance with 
the pronunciation rules for > pausal forms in 
verse. 


S19 

Inflectional endings are usually transcribed 
at the end of a word, even when a wasla fol- 
lows, and only omitted if the word is in pausal 
form: ol cpl Au\ ~ bi-smi llahi r-rabmani 
r-rabim. 

Transcription in pausal form is used for 
transcribing proper names, references, single 
words within non-Arabic text, and quotations 
in Modern Standard Arabic. Here, inflectional 
endings are usually omitted, unless indispen- 
sable for understanding, and in adverbs, such 
as |x Sukran, lye taqriban. Wasla is omitted 
after a preceding vowel and transcribed as its 
auxiliary vowel otherwise: WY#Y\ al-ingilab, 
LEM 2 fi Lingilab. The > nisba ending 
(-iyy) is transcribed as -i, yet is treated as a 
consonant: ASL cul \ pall as-sira® al-‘arabi 
al~isr@ili (and not *al-‘arabi |isra@ili). 

There are some special conventions for tran- 
scribing > proper names, where wasla is usu- 
ally transcribed even after vowels: sio3\ 2 
Murtada az-Zabidi (not *Murtadd z-Zabidi). 
Names consisting of a genitive compound are 
an exception to this rule: all et Mubyi 
d-Din (*Mubyi ad-Din is uncommon). The 
words 2& bint and seh (¢,) ibn within a name’s 
nasab chain may be shortened to bt. and b., 
respectively, but this has not been done in the 
EALL transcription. Finally, some authors omit 
the article when transcribing laqab-style names 
such as (s3\424| al-Bagdadi, leaving only a single 
hyphen: -Bagddadi, or dropping it altogether: 
Bagdadi. 

Capitalization is usually observed only in 
proper names and for the first word within a 
sentence. Single Arabic terms within non-Arabic 
text are commonly typeset in italics. Latin 
punctuation signs should be given for their Ara- 
bic equivalents, with the exception of brackets, 
which are sometimes used as quotation marks 
in Arabic texts. 


3. SCIENTIFIC TRANSCRIPTION IN 
DIALECTOLOGY 


As most dialects exhibit phonetic features absent 
in Classical Arabic, extended transcription sys- 
tems had to be developed for dialectology. In 
the past, these systems served two goals: to 
accurately represent the dialect’s phonetics and 
to reflect its relationship with the Classical lan- 
guage. A typical example is Margais’ transcrip- 
tion system for North African dialectology, 
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where a system of double diacritics is used for 
narrow description of phonetic features such 
as vowel quantity and articulatory position, as 
described, for instance, in Singer (1984:3 1-36). 
The main problem with such a system is that 
the distinction between the narrow phonetic 
view and the broad morphophonemic or even 
comparative level of description can be quite 
hard to maintain. As a result, it has become 
increasingly common to use the International 
Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) for the narrow pho- 
netic details, and to describe the broader and 
comparative levels separately using a scientific 
transcription system for Arabic. In the EALL, 
phonetic transcription within square brackets 
[ ] always uses IPA symbols, including the length 
sign [1], whereas phonological transcription 
between slashes//uses the scientific transcription. 
Most transcription systems used in dialectol- 
ogy are extensions of the ‘classical’ systems out- 
lined above, with the following modifications: 


i. Substitution of LC-style digraphs by other 
symbols, mostly DMG-style letters or Greek 
letters from phonetic alphabets; 

ii. Addition of symbols in analogy to existing 
symbols, e.g. Z, ¢, 0 after S, g, d; 

iii. Addition of new symbols from other 
sources, such as §, é (from Polish orthog- 
raphy), a (from German orthography), or a 
(from phonetic alphabets); 

iv. Addition of diacritic signs, such as accent 
characters for prosodic features; 

v. Differentiation of existing symbols for the 
sake of precision, such as z, which is usu- 
ally split into zg and d as emphatic equiva- 
lents of z, d. 


There is no formal ‘standard’ for dialectological 
transcription of Arabic so far. Most of the rules 
laid out above for details such as wasla treat- 
ment, pausal forms, etc. are not applicable in 
dialectology. Instead, the transcription usually 
tries to reflect the structure of the language data 
as accurately as possible. In the EALL system, 
this means, for instance, that articles are not 
hyphenated, e.g. isSams, not is-Sams. A list of 
common symbols with their IPA equivalents is 
given in Fischer and Jastrow (1980:11-14). 
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Transformational Grammar 


1. INTRODUCTION 


There are a number of areas where Arabic, in 
both its Standard varieties and its modern dia- 
lects, can provide important insights into (and 
ultimately contribute to the search for an ade- 
quate) linguistic theory (cf. Eid 1987; Comrie 
1991). Conversely, although the study of Ara- 
bic has a long tradition (cf. Bakir 198o0:rff.), 
and it is possible at times to find similarities 
between Transformational Grammar and Ara- 
bic grammarians’ analyses (see below), modern 
linguistic theory allows for even more insightful 
and rigorous analyses of Arabic. 


2. A SURVEY OF 
TRANSFORMATIONAL 
GENERATIVE GRAMMAR 


The label Transformational Grammar is used 
somewhat loosely in this entry to refer to 
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models of generative grammar that precede 
Chomsky’s Principles and parameters (1981), 
specifically versions of the Standard Theory and 
Extended Standard Theory models as devel- 
oped in Chomsky (1957, 1965, 1977). 


2.1 Phrase Structure Grammar 


In the early Standard Theory, it was assumed 
that basic — as opposed to derived — tree dia- 
grams (P-markers) like the one in (2) were gen- 
erated by phrase structure rules, such as those 
in (1), together with lexical insertion, i.e. the 
selection of appropriate words from the lexicon 
or mental ‘dictionary’. 


(rt) S > NP AUX VP 


NP > Art N 
VP > V NP 
(2) S 
See 
NP AUX VP 

Art N aa 
si N 

The lady will sing a a 


In the Standard models, grammar is assumed 
to include not only phrase structure rules but 
also a lexicon where words are listed with their 
grammatical categories and subcategorization 
information (specification of the contexts in 
which these words can occur). The two consti- 
tute the Base component of the grammar. 

Some (pairs of) phrase structure rules, e.g. 
those in (3), are said to be ‘recursive’: they are 
able to introduce the same element indefinitely 
and hence deal with complex constructions, 
containing (an) embedded category/(ies), such 
as NP in (3a) and S in (3b). 


(3a) NP > (Art) N (PP) 
PP > P NP 


(3b) S > NP AUX VP 
VP > V (S) 


This illustrates an important concept of lan- 
guage acquisition: creativity. In such a model, 
grammatical relations, such as ‘Subject of’ or 
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‘Object of’, are defined structurally and rep- 
resented in terms of the tree configurations. In 
(2), the subject may be defined as the NP which 
is immediately dominated by S and precedes 
VP; and the object may be defined as the NP 
immediately dominated by VP. 


2.2 Transformational Grammar 


There exist certain relations, e.g. relations of 
modification, between parts of a sentence which 
are not contiguous but discontinuous, and 
therefore not analyzable in terms of single tree 
diagrams. Examples of such relations include 
verb/particle constructions, illustrated in (4). 


(4a) John rang up his father 


(4b) John rang his father up 


In (4a), the verb and particle form a single 
constituent, a phrasal verb. In (4b), the two 
elements are not contiguous. The theory of 
Transformational Grammar was developed to 
deal with cases like (4b), which is assumed to 
derive from the same tree as (4a), namely (5); 
this is called the ‘input (base, underlying, deep) 
structure’ for sentence (4b). 


(5) ge, 
NP VP 
Bee 
X Vv NP 
ae 
John as i his father 


To derive an ‘output (derived, surface) struc- 
ture’ from (5), a grammatical operation is 
postulated called a ‘transformation’ — in this 
case Particleemovement — which converts (5) 
into (6). 


(6) S 
SS Se 
NP VP 
| 
N V NP Part 
John rang his father up 
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This analysis reflects the possibility that related 
elements may get separated during the process 
of deriving a surface structure, and, hence, local 
relationships sometimes result in long-distance 
ones. 

The addition of a transformational compo- 
nent to the familiar base component raises a 
number of issues. The first issue is connected 
with the form of transformations: transfor- 
mational rules are formalized in terms of a 
structural description (SD) and a structural 
change (SC). If a P-marker satisfies the SD of a 
particular transformation, this transformation 
will apply and change the SD according to the 
particular transformation. An example is (7), 
illustrating — WH-movement, which includes 
WH-questions together with other transfor- 
mations believed to share certain characteris- 
tics with it, such as Relativization (— relative 
clause), Clefting, and > Topicalization. 


(7) WH-movement 
SD: X Comp X wh X 
[+Q] 
Lid, By as 

SC: 1 442 3 8 § 

(SD and SC consist of either category labels 
or variables; + indicates that wh is attached 
to the left of 2: the two are ‘sisters’; O 
indicates that the sentence is a Question.) 


A second issue concerns the applicability of 
transformations: transformations may apply 
repeatedly in complex sentences, and, hence, 
their order and domain of application must be 
determined. It is assumed that there are two 
major types of transformations: bounded trans- 
formations, including clause-bound ones, such 
as — Reflexive and > Passive, and transforma- 
tions operating across one clause boundary, 
such as Equi and Subject-to-Object Raising; 
and unbounded transformations, operating 
across an indefinite number of clause boundar- 
ies, such as > WH-movement. 

Bounded transformations are further classi- 
fied as cyclic, and unbounded ones as postcy- 
clic. In order to get rules to interact correctly, 
the principle of the transformational cycle is 
developed. It requires that cyclic rules (i.e. 
bounded transformations) should apply first to 
the most deeply embedded clause, then to the 
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next most deeply embedded one, until the main 
clause is reached. 

The third issue concerns the status of the 
rules. Rules are described as either obligatory or 
optional (see, e.g., Akmajian and Heny 1975). 
In fact, two versions of the Standard theory 
may be distinguished. In the earlier version, 
transformations like Passive and Question were 
considered optional, whereas Affix Hopping 
(which places affixes on the following verbs) 
was taken to be obligatory. In the later version, 
the optional transformations were reformulated 
as obligatory. This is made possible by having 
the phrase structure rules optionally introduce 
an element that will trigger the operation of the 
rule, as in (8). 


(8) S > (Q) (not) NP AUX VP 


The general formalism for transformations pro- 
vided by such a model makes the Standard 
theory highly expressive in that every detail of 
a given construction can easily be included in 
one rule, with the result that the latter becomes 
highly stipulative as it does not explain why we 
must have these features and not others. 

Accordingly, this general theory of transfor- 
mations was gradually abandoned and replaced 
by a general movement rule ‘move something 
somewhere’, which is subject to certain con- 
straints (> minimalism). 

The first attempts at establishing a general 
theory of conditions on transformations are 
Chomsky (1964) and Ross (1967). Their most 
important contribution was in initiating the 
search for general constraints on transforma- 
tions, and this objective has since been the 
guiding principle in syntactic research. The 
idea is that general conditions make possible a 
reduction in the expressive power of rules and 
therefore restrict the options for grammars for 
the language learner (for a review, see Hor- 
rocks 1987 and Radford 1981; for a summary, 
see Chekili 2007). 

Ross (1967), for instance, discovered that 
certain constructions do not allow the extrac- 
tion of any type of phrase. He labeled these 
‘islands’, and tried to account for this finding 
by imposing a number of constraints on trans- 
formations, thereby simplifying the statement 
of the transformations. 
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2.3. Movement or base-generation: 
Topicalization and Left Dislocation 


Prior to Chomsky (1977), > Topicalization 
constructions such as (9) were analyzed (e.g. by 
Ross 1967) as involving the movement of John 
from the object position to the preverbal one: 


(9) John, I saw 


Chomsky observed that this account is not 
right, but that such a structure is another 
instance of WH-movement. For example, the 
movement is unbounded, as in (10). 


(10) John, Peter believes that John said I saw 


Movement is subject to island constraints, as 
in (1I). 


(11) *This man, I wonder who met 


Chomsky compared (9) with (12), and follow- 
ing Ross, he called the former ‘Topicalization’ 
and the latter ‘Left Dislocation’. 


(12) John, I saw him 


The major difference between the two struc- 
tures, Chomsky noted, following Ross, is the 
absence of movement in the latter — due to 
absence of a gap — as evidenced by the fact that 
it is not subject to island constraints. 


(13) This man, I wonder who met him 
Chomsky proposed the configurations in (14). 
(14a) [S'' [Top John] [S' [S I saw him]]] 

(14b) [S" [Top John] [S' [S I saw e]]] 

A phrase structure rule (15) generates (14a) and 
accounts for the absence of movement in (14a), 
as the latter is base generated. 

(15) S'' > Top S' 

Since (14a) is postulated for Left Dislocation, 
it can also be used for Topicalization; in other 
words, Chomsky argued that John is base gen- 


erated both in Left Dislocation and Topicaliza- 
tion. He accounted for the difference between 
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the two constructions by arguing that in the lat- 
ter — but not the former — a null WH-item has 
moved. This means that Topicalization involves 
WH-movement (for discussion, see Lasnik and 
Uriagereka 1988:153ff.). 


3. SELECTED TOPICS 


In this section, emphasis is on syntax, rather 
than other aspects of structure; specifically, 
—> word order and WH-constructions have 
been selected. This does not have any negative 
impact on the overall objective, however, which 
is the explanation of the relationship between 
Transformational Grammar and Arabic. 


3.1. Word order 


Arabic in all its varieties instantiates different 
word orders as illustrated in Standard Arabic 
(16). 


(16a) istara zayd-un kitab-an (VSO) 
bought Zayd-Nom book-Acc 

(16b) zayd-un  istara kitab-an (SVO) 

(16c) istara kitab-an  zayd-un (VOS) 

(16d) kitab-an istara zayd-un (OVS) 


‘Zayd bought a book’ (examples adapted 
from Bakir 1980:6) 


This means that Arabic provides the linguist 
who is intent on the description of word order 
variation with an important database (cf. Eid 
1987, and references there). 

Arabic is also typologically interesting in that 
it seems to instantiate a VSO basic order in its 
standard variety, sharing certain features with 
other VSO languages, such as “[having] alter- 
native basic orders among which SVO always 
figures” (Greenberg 1963:79), but a basic SVO 
order in its modern dialects (Eid 1987). These 
observations have led to numerous studies con- 
cerned with different aspects of word order (Eid 
1987), including the determination of a ‘basic’ 
order among different orders, the criteria for 
selecting one order as ‘basic’, etc. 

As far as Standard Arabic (and Classical 
Arabic) is concerned, these studies fall into 
different groups according to what they take 
to be the ‘basic’? or underlying order. For 
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example, Arabic is taken to be underlyingly 
SVO (e.g. Snow 1965; Killean 1966; Lewko- 
wicz 1967, 1971), or — in line with traditional 
Arabic grammarians — VSO (e.g. Russell 1977; 
Bakir 1980; Fassi Fehri 1981), or VOS (e.g. 
Anshen and Schreiber 1968; Homeidi 1987). 
The advantages and weaknesses of each of the 
above proposals are summarized in Homeidi 
(2003:2-8). 

Prior to Transformational Grammar, ‘basic’ 
word order was determined on the basis of 
both pragmatic factors and syntactic distribu- 
tion (cf. Bakir 1980:5—-10). These two criteria 
have led traditional grammarians and some 
modern ones to take the ‘basic’ word order in 
Arabic to be VSO (Bakir 1980:8-10). 

The question of basic word order took on a 
renewed significance with the development of 
Transformational Grammar with its distinction 
between two levels of structure, namely ‘deep 
structure’ and ‘surface structure’, together with 
a transformational component. In this view, 
basic word order has come to mean the order 
encountered at deep structure and generated 
by the phrase structure rules. The alternative 
orders are the result of transformational rules 
operating on these deep structures and yielding 
the various related structures. 

Grammatical functions such as ‘Subject’ and 
‘Object’ are defined configurationally at deep 
structure. Thus, all languages must have a 
VP at deep structure. As a direct consequence 
of this claim — and in order to maintain the 
configurational definition of grammatical rela- 
tions — a VSO basic order is abandoned, as it 
does not include a VP node. This led to the 
postulation of different underlying orders for 
languages known to have a basic VSO order 
(cf. Bakir 1980:1off. for discussion). 

For example, Snow (1965), Killean (1966), 
and Lewkowicz (1971) rewrite S as NP-PredP. 
Snow adduces arguments from simplicity of 
concord and of the overall grammatical state- 
ment in favor of this order (see Bakir 1980:13- 
14). Anshen and Schreiber (1968) propose a 
VOS word order in order to maintain the con- 
figurational definition of grammatical relations. 

Bakir (1980:14ff.) rejects the preceding two 
hypotheses and prefers to maintain an underly- 
ing VSO order for Arabic. To do this, he has to 
extend the definition of grammatical functions 
to include “the linear order of the constituents 
in the deep structure” (1980:14) and to address 
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the question of a ‘universal’ VP constituent. 
Showing that the usual VP constituency tests 
do not apply to Arabic, he concludes that there 
is no VP constituent in Arabic. Bakir motivates 
his preference for VSO, first by arguing that the 
movement involved “is part of a general proc- 
ess of ‘movement’ of constituents to the begin- 
ning of the sentence” (1980:16), and second 
by making use of the conventional distinctions 
made by Transformational Grammar linguists, 
including a distinction between optional and 
obligatory transformations, the number of 
transformations required in the derivation of a 
given structure, etc. (1980:16-18). 

Emonds (1979) has reacted against a flat non- 
configurational structure for VSO languages 
and presented arguments to the effect that VSO 
and SVO languages share the same underlying 
structure: VSO is derived from SVO by means 
of a process known as ‘Verb Raising’. 

More recently, Kuroda (1988) and Koopman 
and Sportiche (1988) have proposed what came 
to be known as the ‘VP-internal subject hypoth- 
esis’, according to which the subject is always 
generated inside VP. VSO order is derived by 
raising the verb to the inflectional position (cf., 
e.g., Koopman and Sportiche 1991; Plunkett 
1993; Aoun a.o. 1994). Without going into 
the details of the analysis, this hypothesis is 
compatible with Emonds’ suggestion that VSO 
languages have an underlying SVO structure. 
SVO is also assumed by Mohammad (1989), 
who uses agreement facts and the notion of 
null expletive subject (> pro-drop) to justify 
his claim. 


3.2 WH-constructions 


Interest in WH-constructions, understood here 
to refer to WH-questions, Relative Clauses, 
Clefting, Topicalization, etc., goes back to the 
early transformational models. WH-questions, 
together with other transformations believed 
to share certain characteristics with them, 
were generalized as a transformation of WH- 
movement. 

Later transformational models, such as Ross 
(1967) and Chomsky (1964, 1977), have gen- 
erated even greater interest in ‘WH-construc- 
tions’, because they relied on such constructions 
in developing a general theory of conditions on 
transformations (cf. Sec. 2.2). 

In order to present the relationship between 
Transformational Grammar and Arabic, the 
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discussion here focuses on Left Dislocations 
and Topicalizations, in which Arabic is super- 
ficially similar to English; and Relativization, 
in which it is different as it requires a resump- 
tive pronoun (> resumption) where English 
requires a gap. Note, however, that some varie- 
ties use a mixture of the two processes (cf., e.g., 
Shlonsky 1992:444ff.). 

The distinction between Topicalization and 
Left Dislocation in English (Ross 1967; Chom- 
sky 1977) has led to a distinction in Arabic 
between two types of structure, which are called 
here, following certain linguists, > Topic/Com- 
ment (or Left Dislocations) and > Focusing (or 
> Topicalizations). 

Within Transformational Grammar, and by 
analogy with the English accounts of Left Dis- 
location and Topicalization, the analysis of 
these Arabic constructions has passed through 
two main stages: at first, an account in terms 
of a transformational rule, and more recently, 
base-generation. Note that the latter is mainly 
due to Chomsky (1977) and happens to coin- 
cide with the account of the traditional Arabic 
grammarians, who analyze Topic/Comment 
structures as consisting of a mubtada’ ‘inchoa- 
tive’ (> ibtida’) and a > xabar ‘enunciative’ (cf. 
Wright 1898:I], 251). 

As the Topic/Comment (17) and Focusing 
(18) show, the two constructions involve the 
presence of an element (usually NP) in a sen- 
tence-initial position. However, whereas Topic/ 
Comment usually requires the retention of a 
resumptive (or replacive) pronoun, Focusing 
does not. Also, while the Topic NP always gets 
nominative, the Focused NP retains the case 
assigned to its sentence-internal position. (For 
other differences between the two structures 
in Arabic not instantiated in English, see Bakir 
1980:61ff.). Compare (17) and (18), taken from 
Al-Hroot (1994:59). 


(17) al-kitab-u garaa-hu  zayd-un 


the-book-Nom _ read-it Zayd-Nom 
(18) al-kitab-a qara’a zayd-un 
the-book-Acc read Zayd-Nom 


The distinction in early Transformational 
Grammar of a level of deep structure (on top of 
the familiar level of surface structure), together 
with the development of the notion of trans- 
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formation, has led to a transformational analy- 
sis of Topic/Comment sentences in Arabic. A 
number of linguists (e.g. Snow 1965; Killean 
1966; Anshen and Schreiber 1968) take the 
Topic/Comment to be the result of a transfor- 
mational rule. More specifically, a Copying rule 
will optionally apply and copy an NP to the 
left of the verb, and the original NP is changed 
by a Pronominalization process into a resump- 
tive pronoun. For example, (19) is assumed to 
derive from (20) by undergoing first a Copying 
transformation, resulting in the structure (21), 
and then a Pronominalization transformation, 
yielding (19). 


(19) al-kitab-u qara’a-hu zayd-un 


the-book-Nom _ read-it Zayd-Nom 
(20) gara’a zayd-un _—_al-kitab-a 
(21) al-kitab-u qara’a_ zayd-un_ al-kitab-a 


An example of such a transformation was pro- 
posed by Anshen and Schreiber (1968) in (22). 


(22) 'X-NP-Y = NP'-X-NP-Y where NP=NP' 


More recent work in Transformational Gram- 
mar has rejected a transformational account of 
this type of structure in favor of a base-gener- 
ated one: as Topic/Comment structures are 
base generated, they are the product of a phrase 
structure rule. 

Lewkowicz (1971) makes use of the different 
treatment given to embedding within the Stand- 
ard theory (the transformational version vs. 
the phrase structure version, which she favors) 
to explain how the embedding takes place. 
Whereas in early work an embedding transfor- 
mation would replace the symbol ‘Comment’ 
by “any sentence containing an NP duplicat- 
ing the topic” (Lewkowicz 1971:814), in later 
work, embedding is no longer introduced by a 
transformation but directly by the phrase struc- 
ture rules. In this case, the symbol #S# is used 
to refer to the Comment, resulting in recursion, 
as in (23), from Lewkowicz (1971:812-813). 


(23) al-waladu -abu-hu 
the-boy father-his 
baytu-hu kabirun 
house-his large 


‘The boy’s father’s house is large’ 
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The phrase structure rules have the form in 
(24). 


(24) S > NP PredP 


PredP > | (copula) + ‘. ; 
AdjP 


NP 


AdvP 
#S# 


Although embedding Comment sentences is 
a phrase structure phenomenon (the phrase 
structure version), a transformation — obliga- 
tory — is still required to describe the structure 
of the Comment, as in (25), from Lewkowicz 
(1971:815). 


#NP# X+NP+Y ## © 193459 


123 4 56 
where 4 is nondistinct from 1. 


(25) 


The transformation will delete the ‘internal 
boundaries’ (#) just in case the structural 
description is satisfied (Chomsky 1965). 

The principle of the transformational cycle 
can account for the difference in case mark- 
ing between the Topic NP and the duplicate 
NP inside the Comment. This is because such 
a principle ensures that “the inner sentence 
(the comment) has already been subjected to 
the complete cycle of transformations includ- 
ing those for case of nouns; while the topic, 
which belongs only to the higher level sentence, 
might not yet have been subjected to the com- 
plete cycle of transformations” (Lewkowicz 
I971:815, n. II). 

Later developments in Transformational 
Grammar, aiming at restricting the power of 
transformations, have maintained that pro- 
nouns are no longer to be derived by trans- 
formation from an underlying NP but must 
instead be base generated. This is supported 
by later work on Relativization in Hebrew 
by Chomsky (1977), where he shows that the 
resumptive pronoun must be base generated 
and interpreted in its surface position. 

Bakir (1980), comparing Topic/Comment 
with Focusing, argues that, while Topic/Com- 
ment, like English Left Dislocation, contains a 
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resumptive pronoun that is coreferential with 
the base-generated Topic NP, the focused NP, 
on the other hand — unlike English — undergoes 
movement, leaving a gap (trace) and, hence, 
retaining all the features of the trace (including 
case). Note that this proposed movement rule 
for Focusing, like the rule for WH-movement, 
is a ‘chopping rule’ (Ross 1967), not to be con- 
fused with the so-called copying rule that was 
first proposed to deal with Topic/Comment. 

Relative clauses have also been the focus 
of much interest within a transformational 
framework (e.g. Snow 1965; Killean 1966; 
Anshen and Schreiber 1968; Lewkowicz 1971). 
A number of linguists within early Transforma- 
tional Grammar argued that the Relative clause 
is derived from the Topic/Comment by means 
of a transformation. This is because the two 
structures are similar, particularly in their use 
of the resumptive pronoun. Compare (26) and 
(27) from Lewkowicz (1971:818). 


(26) al-waladu mata ’abuhu (Topic/Comment) 
(27) (waladun) mata ’abihu (Relative) 


Like the Topic/Comment, the relative clause 
contains an NP which duplicates the head noun 
modified by the relative clause. (28) is a Rela- 
tive transformation (Lewkowicz 1971:819). 
(28) #W4+N # X+NP+Y# Z#O 12045608 
1234 5 678 
where (a) 3...7 is a Relative, 
(b) 5 is nondistinct from 2, 
(c) 5 is not indefinite. 


Example (27) is derived by embedding (29). 


(29) mata -abu l-waladi 
‘The boy’s father died’ 


As mentioned above, more recent work shows 
that the resumptive pronoun in relative clauses 
must be base generated. 

Resumptive pronouns can occur not only 
as object of a verb, as in al-kitab-u qara’a-hu 
zayd-un, above, but also as independent sub- 
ject. Generally, unless used for emphasis, inde- 
pendent subject pronouns do not occur in the 
postverbal subject position. 

However, both traditional Arabic grammar- 
ians and modern linguists who take (30) and 
(31) from Lewkowicz (1971:811) to be Dislo- 
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cations (rather than simple sentences) would 
analyze these as containing a resumptive pro- 
noun (see below). 


(30) al-waladu mata 
the-boy died 

(31) ?ana qultu... 
I said... 


Although the difference between Left Disloca- 
tion and Topicalization in English corresponds, 
to some extent, to the difference between Topic/ 
Comment and Focusing, this correspondence is 
only partial (Bakir 1980:6off.). 

The two structures in English are sufficiently 
similar to motivate a similar account in terms 
of base-generation. In Arabic, on the other 
hand, the two structures display a number of 
differences besides the presence vs. absence of 
a resumptive pronoun (see above) and hence 
would require a separate analysis. 

A single transformational account (as in Ross 
1967) would have to explain why some constit- 
uents retain their case under movement while 
others do not. Similarly, a single base- genera- 
tion account (Chomsky 1977) would be unable 
to account for the distributional and other 
peculiarities displayed by the two types of struc- 
ture (Bakir 1980:61). Thus, Arabic motivates a 
distinct treatment for the two structures. 

Furthermore, whereas Chomsky (1977) 
accounts for Topicalization in terms of base- 
generation plus WH-movement, Arabic suggests 
that Topicalization (Focusing) is a movement 
(not a WH-movement) process by which the 
NP moves from the right to the left of the verb. 
This would explain the moved NP’s retaining 
its case. Under a WH-movement analysis, there 
would be a need for a ‘case matching or copy- 
ing process’, by means of which the case of the 
base-generated NP is ‘matched’ with the case 
of the WH-element (for a discussion, see Bakir 
1980:71ff.). 

On the other hand, Arabic provides some 
support for Chomsky’s claim that Left Disloca- 
tions are base generated. For instance, Bakir 
(1980:150) shows that a_ transformational 
account would have to be complicated, as it 
must account, for instance, for case marking 
and pronominalization. Similarly, structural 
descriptions would have to be complicated con- 
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siderably in view of the requirement in Arabic 
that only definite NPs can occur in initial posi- 
tion. Compare (32) and (33), adapted from 
Abdul Ghany (1981:75). 


(32) al-kitab-u qara’a-hu zayd-un 


(33) *kitab-un qara’a-hu zayd-un 


The problem disappears under a base-genera- 
tion approach and a general restriction prohib- 
iting the initial occurrence of definite NPs (cf. 
Abdul Ghany 1981:75). 

Finally, as pointed out above, Arabic raises 
the question of how to analyze the initial NP 
in SVO, as subject or Topic. Traditional Arabic 
grammarians, in particular those of the school 
of Basra, do not accept the idea that a subject 
may precede a verb, and consider the initial 
NP in such clauses to be a Topic, rather than a 
subject (cf. Bakir 1980:125ff. for a discussion). 

This situation has given rise to a dual account 
of such structures on the part of generative lin- 
guists (see Chekili 2002 for a review of the lit- 
erature): on the one hand, there are those who 
take the initial NP to be a ‘genuine’ subject with 
the whole structure a simple sentence (e.g. Snow 
1965; Lewkowicz 1967; and, more recently, 
Aoun a.o. 1994), and, on the other hand, those 
who, following traditional grammarians, ana- 
lyze it as a Topic with the whole structure being 
a Topic/Comment analyzed structurally as a 
Left Dislocation (cf., e.g., Anshen and Schreiber 
1968; and, more recently, Bakir 1980; Fassi 
Fehri 1981; Plunkett 1993). On this account, 
the subject pronoun is either ‘implied’ (Wright 
1898), or identified with a specific verbal affix 
(Anshen and Schreiber 1968), or is first gener- 
ated and later deleted (Bakir 1980:159). Note 
that the process of deletion is blocked by means 
of a constraint similar to the one proposed by 
Grinder (1970) for Equi-NP deletion (cf. Bakir 
1980:170-171). Eid (1977) contains a discus- 
sion of a similar constraint (an intervention 
constraint) on the deletion of subject pronouns 
in relative clauses in Egyptian Arabic. In a 
more recent formulation, this pronoun is a 
pro subject, i.e. the nonovert equivalent of an 
overt resumptive pronoun, resulting from the 
fact that Arabic is a null subject language (> 
pro-drop). 
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FERID CHEKILI (University of Manouba) 


Transitivity 


1. BASIC DEFINITION OF 
TRANSITIVITY 


Transitivity is defined narrowly as a state of 
direct dependence of a nominal phrase (ie. 
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noun or noun phrase) on a verbal element 
(i.e. verb or verblike element). A transitive 
clause involves a minimum of two participants 
— a subject (prototypically an > agent) and an 
object (prototypically an affected entity), con- 
trasting with an intransitive clause that involves 
a single participant subject (prototypically an 
agent or experiencer). 

Transitivity is considered here in respect of 
Standard Arabic and modern Arabic dialects. 
In Standard Arabic, where case is expressed 
through vocalic endings, the agent takes the 
nominative case (normally -u), and the object 
takes the accusative case (normally - a). In 
modern colloquial dialects, the difference 
between nominative and non-nominative case is 
expressed in the pronouns (e.g. ana nominative 
‘T vs. -mi accusative ‘me’), but not in nouns. 


2. TRANSITIVE ELEMENTS 


In both Standard and colloquial Arabic, the 
following verbal elements may be transitive: 
verbs, active > participles, and > verbal nouns. 
Verbs can be taken as the most basic transi- 
tive element. The following are examples of 
transitivity with verbs (where no data source is 
mentioned, such as for Khartoum and San‘ani 
Arabic, data is taken from Watson and Dickins’ 
databases): 


Standard Arabic San‘ani 

rvayna r-rajul-a absarna r-rajjal 
ra@ayna-hu absarna-h 
Khartoum 

Sufna r-rajil ‘we saw the man’ 
Sufna-hu ‘we saw him’ 


The following are examples of transitivity 
with active participles (problematic examples, 
placed in square brackets, are further discussed 
below): 


Standard Arabic 

huwa labis(-un) jilbab-an 
[huwa labis-u-hu] 
Khartoum 

(hu) labis jallabiyya 


San‘ani 
(bu) labis zinnib 
[(bu) labis li-h] 


‘he’s wearing a 
robe’ 

‘he’s wearing it 
[masc.]’ 


(hu) labs-u 


Modern Standard Arabic does not allow an 
object pronoun suffix following an active par- 
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ticiple. Instead, a genitive structure has to be 
used: huwa labis-u-hu properly means ‘he is the 
wearer of it’, and not ‘he is wearing it’. 

In San‘ani Arabic, participles similarly can- 
not take object pronoun suffixes. Instead, the 
preposition /i- acts as a dummy head element 
for the pronoun suffix. 

In Khartoum Arabic, a few adjectives other 
than the traditional participles may take an 
object pronoun suffix. Thus, with gablan (on 
the fa‘lan pattern): (ana) ma gablan kalam-ik ‘I 
don’t accept what you [fem. sg.] say’; (ana) ma 
gablan-u ‘I don’t accept it [masc.]’. 

A verbal noun can take an object only when 
elements corresponding to both the subject and 
the object of a verbal clause are found in the 
sentence. In this case, the subject of the verbal 
clause has as its correspondent a (subjective) 
genitive in the verbal-noun structure, while the 
object in the verbal clause may be retained as 
an object. Take the following Standard Arabic 
verbal clauses: 


‘the workers used 
these things’ 

‘the workers used 
them’ 


ista‘mala I-‘ummal(-u) 
hadihi |-asya’(-a) 
istamala-ha |-“ummal(-u) 


These can be compared with the corresponding 
verbal-noun structures: 


‘the workers’ use 
of these things’ 
‘their use of these 
things’ 


isti‘mal(-u) l-“ummal|(-i) 
hadihi |--asya’(-a) 
istimal(-u)-hum 

hadihi |--asya’(-a) 


In the examples with verbal nouns, the genitive 
al-‘ummal(-i) corresponds to the subject of the 
verb, al-‘ummal(-u) ‘the workers’, in ista‘mala 
l‘ummal(-u) hdadihi |-asya’(-a) ‘the workers 
used these things’, while bddihi |-’asya’(-a) 
‘these things’ and -hd ‘them’ are objects in both 
the verbal-clause structure and the verbal-noun 
structure. 

In verbal-noun structures involving both 
subject and object correspondents, the object 
correspondent may be introduced by the prepo- 
sition li-. Thus: 


‘the workers’ use of 
these things’ 

‘their [masc.] use of 
them’ 


istimal(-u) l-“ummal(-i) 
li-hadihi |asya’(-a) 
istimal(-u)-hum la-ha 
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In Classical Arabic, the object of a verbal noun 
may be introduced by Ji-, especially when the 
verbal noun is indefinite; likewise, the object of 
a participle may be introduced by Ji-, which is 
the usual construction when the object precedes 
the participle (Reckendorf 1921:249). 

Subject correspondents in verbal-noun struc- 
tures always appear in the genitive case. When 
the verbal-noun structure has an object cor- 
respondent but no subject correspondent, the 
object correspondent must also take genitive 
case: isti‘mal(-u) hddihi |~asya’(-i) ‘the use of 
these things’. 

Colloquial dialects tend toward greater use 
of dummy elements, most commonly Ji-, in 
verbal-noun structures to introduce object cor- 
respondents, as in San‘ani: isti°mal-hum li-hada 
l-laSya ‘their [masc.] use of these things’. 

Khartoum Arabic allows a nonpronominal 
object correspondent to be expressed by an 
object, e.g. istimal-um al-hajat di ‘their use 
of these things’. However, it more commonly 
makes use of dummy /i-/lé-, e.g. istimal-um li- 
|-hajat di ‘their use of these things’. Where the 
object correspondent is pronominal, this must 
be introduced by /i-/lé- in Khartoum: isti‘mal- 
um lé-ha ‘their use of them’. 


3. DEGREES OF TRANSITIVITY 


Taking transitivity in the narrow sense given 
above in Section 1, verbal elements in Arabic 
may be intransitive, singly transitive, doubly 
transitive, or, rarely, triply transitive. Verbs 
involving an indirect and a direct object typ- 
ically occupy the semantic fields of giving, 
informing, forcing, and removing (cf. Diem 
2002). Where verbs take two direct objects, 
typically either the first object is converted 
into the second, e.g. ‘to make x into y’, or the 
two objects are in a predicative relationship, 
e.g. ‘to consider x to be y’ (Badawi a.o. 2004: 


374): 


Intransitive 
mat-a ‘he died’ (Standard 


Arabic) 


Singly transitive 
gatal-a I-fa’r-a ‘he killed the rat’ 
(Standard Arabic) 
‘T killed him’ (Cukurova; 


Prochazka 2002:106) 


qtal-t-u 
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Doubly transitive 
adda-ni |-girus ‘he gave me the money’ 
(Khartoum) 

‘we drove the goats to 
market’ (Khartoum) 

‘I gave Zayd my 
brother’s daughter in 
marriage’ (Standard 
Arabic; Wright 1975:II, 
48) 

‘he informed me of the 
affair’ (Wright 1975:II, 
48) 


sug-na I-ganam 
as-sug 

zawwaj-tu zayd-an 
ibnat-a ?axi 


‘a ‘lam-a-ni I|-’amr-a 


Triply transitive 
a‘lama-ni zayd-an 
rajul-an karim-an 


‘he informed me that 
Zayd is/was a generous 
man’ (Standard Arabic) 
‘we got them to drive the 
goats to market’ 
(Khartoum) 


sawwagnd-hum 
al-ganam as-stig 


Verbal elements in Arabic may typically take 
an independent subject, e.g. (al-mara/hi) fibmat 
al-muskila ‘(the woman/she) understood the 
problem’ (Khartoum). A few structures exist, 
however, in which independent subjects are 
not possible. These include > impersonal pas- 
sive forms in Standard Arabic: yuttafaq-u ‘ala 
hadihi |-qadayda ‘these matters are agreed on’; 
-u‘lina ‘an wafat-i |imadm-i |-xumayni ‘the 
death of Imam Khomeini was announced’. 

Such forms always correspond to active ver- 
bal elements taking a prepositional complement 
(Sec. 6, below). The verb in impersonal forms is 
always in the 3rd person masculine singular. 

Colloquial dialects do not typically exhibit 
impersonal passive forms. However, imper- 
sonal uses of the 3rd person masculine plural 
verb are found in many dialects, as in Khar- 
toum jabu lé-hu walad ‘a son was born to him’ 
[lit: ‘they bore/brought to him a son’); bigulu 
Sinu li-l-kilma di bi-l-‘arabi? ‘what do they call 
that word/thing in Arabic?’. Neither of these 
examples allows a subject noun or pronoun 
(such as the grammatically expected pronoun 
hum ‘they’). 


4. TRANSITIVITY VS. ADJUNCTION 


A distinction is made between transitivity in the 
sense of direct dependence of a nominal phrase 
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on a verbal element (Sec. 4.1) and adjunction, 
an adjunct being an adverbial element, often 
with a prepositional head, which is dependent 
on the verb phrase (cf. Quirk a.o. 1985:1071- 
1073). Defined more broadly, transitivity can 
be taken to encompass not only relationships 
of direct dependence of a nominal phrase on a 
verbal element, but also at least certain kinds of 
adjunct (cf. Badawi a.o. 2004:372), particularly 
what are known as restrictive adjuncts (Quirk 
a.0. 1985:1075-1077). 


4.1. Nominal objects and adjuncts in Standard 
Arabic 


The close relationship between nominal objects 
and adjuncts is particularly evident in Stand- 
ard Arabic, where the accusative case is the 
standard marker of both types of entity. This 
is obvious in the case of nominal objects: ra’at 
al-mar’at-u r-rajul-a ‘the woman saw the man’. 
It is slightly less obvious in the case of adjuncts, 
but it becomes clear if one considers adjuncts 
as a syntactic subtype of the larger class of 
adverbials. 

With very few exceptions, > adverbs (single- 
word adverbials) take the accusative case end- 
ing, e.g. tab-an ‘naturally’, sari‘-an ‘quickly’, 
sabah-an ‘in the morning’, garb-an ‘westward’. 
Where an adverbial phrase has a nominal head, 
this typically also appears in the accusative, as 
in the case of > hal clauses headed by a parti- 
ciple: gadara I-qahira-t-a ’amsi mutawajjib-an 
ila jibuti ‘he left Cairo yesterday, making for 
Djibouti’ (Badawi a.o. 2004:156). 

Adjuncts and nominal objects are both verb- 
dependent, and both are marked by the accu- 
sative. The two categories are, in the main, 
syntactically distinct. There are, however, 
occasions when nominal objects and adjuncts 
are syntactically nondistinct, as in Khartoum: 
sakan-u I-hayy da ‘they settled this quarter’; 
sakan-u fi I-bayy da ‘they settled in this quar- 
ter’. The adjunct prepositional phrase fi I-bayy 
da in the second example occupies the same 
syntactic position — that of the verbal comple- 
ment — as does the object al-hayy da in the first 
example. 

The examples sakan-u I-hayy da and sakan- 
u fi l-bayy da also illustrate a fairly common 
semantic difference between objects and adver- 
bial complements. Objects tend to give a greater 
sense of exhaustion - or complete coverage — of 
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the domain implied by the verbal element. The 
example sakan-u I-hayy da suggests that they 
settled (in) the entire quarter, while sakan-u fi 
I-hayy da implies more that they only settled 
(in) a part of it. 

Cases in which objects alternate with adver- 
bial complements are not the norm. Many 
verbs, described by the Arab grammarians as 
-af‘al muta‘addiya li-gayriba ‘verbs that pass 
on [to an object] through something other than 
themselves [viz. through a preposition]’ (Wright 
1975:II, 46; > ta‘addin), are able to take only 
an adverbial complement, as in Standard Ara- 
bic: gadiba ‘ald ‘to get angry with’; sa‘ara bi- ‘to 
know, feel’; gadara ‘ald ‘to be able to do’. Some 
may take more than one adverbial complement, 
e.g. samiha li-Saxs-in bi-Say’-in ‘to allow some- 
one [to do] something’. And some may take a 
combination of adverbial complement(s) and 
object(s): mana‘a Saxs-an min Say-in ‘to pre- 
vent someone from [doing] something’. 

Some verbs that take a preposition in Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic took a direct object in 
Classical Arabic, as in the case of ‘aliqa ‘to 
adhere’ and lahiga ‘to adhere to, overtake’, 
both of which take the preposition bi- in Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic (Wright 1975:II, 46). 


4.2 Objects and adjuncts in colloquial Arabic 


Modern dialects display the same general fea- 
tures as Standard Arabic in respect of objects 
and adjuncts. Perhaps more than Standard 
Arabic, some dialects show alternative transi- 
tivity patterns with the same verbal elements 
in the same basic senses. Examples from Khar- 
toum include: 


rasab ‘to drip’ 

al-mawya raSahat ‘the water dripped 

min az-zir from the water container’ 

az-zir rasab mawya ‘the water container 
dripped water’ 


jada‘ ‘to throw’ 
al-awlad jada‘0-na_ ‘the boys threw 
bi-l-hijar stones at us’ 


al-awlad jada% ft-na‘the boys threw 


L-bijar stones at us’ (lit. ‘the boys 
threw us with stones’) 
naddaf ‘to clean’ 


naddafta t-turab ‘T cleaned the dust 
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min at-tarabéza off the table’ 
naddafta t-tarabéza 
min at-turab ‘T cleaned the table of the 


dust’ 


Khartoum has also developed a generalized use 
of fi as an adverbial complement head, as an 
alternative to a nominal object, giving the sense 
of being engaged in an uncompleted activity: 


bi-taktib/katabat ‘she’s writing/wrote 


jawabat letters’ [with some 
implication that she 
finished the letter-writing 
activity] 

bi-taktib fi ‘she’s [engaged in] 

j-jawabat letter writing’ 


5. TRANSITIVITY AND SEMANTIC 
CASE ROLES 


In typological terms, Arabic can be classed as 
an accusative language. Such languages encode 
the subject of an intransitive verb in the same 
way as the subject of a transitive verb and dif- 
ferently from the object of a transitive verb 
(Blake 1994). In this respect, Arabic is similar 
to most European languages. The subject of an 
active verb is typically an agent where action 
is involved, or an experiencer where subjective 
experience is involved. 

Arabic has a large number of intransitive 
verbs expressing becoming a state. This may 
be an objective state, as in Standard Arabic 
ixdarra ‘to become green’, kRabura ‘to become 
big/old’; or it may be a subjective state, e.g. 
bizin ‘to become sad’ (Khartoum), zi%l ‘to 
become angry’ (Khartoum, San‘ani, Cairene). 
One class of transitive verbs expresses spatial 
and familial relationships: girib ‘to be/become 
related to’ (Khartoum), mawwat ‘to sit beside 
[a dying person]’ (Khartoum), tawassata ‘to 
be/become in the middle of? (Standard Arabic), 
jawara ‘to live close by (someone)’ (Standard 
Arabic). 

Temporality may be expressed through verbs 
in a way that is rather different from typical pat- 
terns in European languages. Thus, in Standard 
Arabic ’asbaba ‘to enter upon morning’, ’amsa 
‘to enter upon evening’. Through > semantic 
bleaching, both ’asbaha and ’amsd now convey 
the more common meaning of ‘to become’. In 
Khartoum Arabic: al-watd magrabat ‘evening 
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has arrived’ (lit. ‘the ground has eveninged’, 
magrab being derived directly from mugrib 
‘(time of) evening prayer’). 

A number of transitive verbs express the idea 
of action with incorporation of an adverbial 
element, e.g. in Standard Arabic ’ahsana ‘to do 
well’: yubsin-u I-lugat-a |-‘arabiyyat-a ‘he does 
[i.e. speaks] Arabic well’; ’aktara ‘to do much’: 
yuktir-u ziyarat-a-nd ‘he visits us often’ (lit. ‘he 
frequents our visiting’); in Khartoum Arabic: 
tanna ‘to do a second time’: tanna I-gahwa ‘he 
drank a second coffee’ (lit. ‘he seconded the 
coffee’); in San‘ani: azidlak gahwib ‘I will give 
you more coffee’. 

Arabic is fairly freely able to produce > caus- 
ative and causative-type verbs, through the use 
of Form II or Form IV in Standard Arabic, and 
typically through the use of Form II in modern 
dialects. Sometimes these produce forms with 
a sense similar to that typically lexicalized in 
European languages, as in Standard Arabic, e.g. 
’a ‘lama (Form IV) ‘to inform’ (normally doubly 
transitive), from ‘alima (Form I) ‘to know’ (nor- 
mally singly transitive); darrasa (Form II) ‘to 
teach’ (doubly transitive), from darasa (Form I) 
‘to study’ (singly transitive). 

Similarly, in modern dialects: samma‘ (Form 
II) ‘to play [i.e. ‘to cause to hear/listen to’|’ 
(doubly transitive), from simi‘ (Form I) ‘to hear/ 
listen to’ (singly transitive; Khartoum); garra 
(Form II) ‘to teach’ (doubly transitive), from 
giri (Form I) ‘to learn’ (San‘ani); fawwat (Form 
II) ‘to let someone in’, from fat (Form I) ‘to go 
in’ (Cukurova; Prochazka 2002:86). 

Particularly in modern dialects, however, 
numerous causative and causative-type verbs 
have senses not typically lexicalized in European 
languages. Thus, in Khartoum: garras (Form II) 
‘to cause to scratch [e.g. skin]’ (doubly transi- 
tive), from garas (Form I) ‘to scratch’ (singly 
transitive); saffar (Form II) ‘to allow/cause to 
travel’ (doubly transitive), from sdfar (Form 
III) ‘to travel’ (singly transitive), e.g. nisaffir-ak 
‘we’ll give you money/enough money to travel’ 
(lit. ‘we will allow you to/make you travel’) 
with the second object expressing the place to 
which the traveling is done omitted. 


6. TRANSITIVITY AND THE PASSIVE 
Intransitive verbs do not passivize, although 


one may note morphologically passive forms in 
Standard Arabic, such as gubita ‘to be happy’, 
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which are not semantically simple passives of 
the corresponding active, in this case gabata 
‘ala ‘to envy (someone)’. More striking are 
impersonal passive forms (cf. Sec. 3, above), 
such as yuttafaq ‘ala hadihi |-qaddya ‘these 
matters are agreed on’, where the adverbial 
complement (‘ala hadihi I-qadaya) is retained in 
the passive, but no independent subject is pos- 
sible. In the case of ’ugmiya ‘ald (also gumiya 
‘ala) ‘to faint’, there is no corresponding active 
with the same sense as the impersonal passive 
form. 

Singly transitive verbs standardly passivize, 
verbs expressing a relationship between two 
notions being an exception. Thus in Khartoum, 
kaffa ‘to be sufficient for’ does not have a pas- 
sive *itkaffa. 

In the case of doubly transitive verbs, 
Classical Arabic allows only the indirect object 
to become the subject (Wright 1975:II, 52), 
as in: ‘ullima ‘ilm-a I-hayat-i ‘he was taught 
the science of astronomy’. Yet, according to 
some grammarians, in a sentence like ’ata 
zaydan dirhaman ‘he gave Zayd a dirham’, 
both objects may be promoted to  subject- 
hood, i.e., both ’u‘tiya zaydun dirhaman and 
-utiya zaydan dirhamun are _ permissible 
(Mubarrad, Muqtadab IV, 51, with a lengthy 
discussion of all possibilities). In the case of 
clauses with triply transitive verbs: ’a‘lama 
zayd-an ‘amr-an qddim-an ‘he informed Zayd 
that ‘Amr is/was coming’, the only acceptable 
corresponding passive is: ’u ‘lima zayd-un ‘amr- 
an qadim-an ‘Zayd was informed that ‘Amr 
is/was coming’. 

In many modern dialects, however, either the 
indirect or the direct object of the active clause 
may become the subject of the corresponding 
passive. In most dialects, when the nominal 
active direct object is the subject of the pas- 
sive, the nominal active indirect object must be 
introduced by Ji-; by contrast, when the active 
indirect object becomes the subject of the pas- 
sive, the direct object retains its object status. 
The examples below are from Cairene Arabic 
(cited from Woidich and Heinen-Nasr in Diem 
2002): 


‘Samir was 
explained the lesson’ 


samir itfabhim id-dars 


ilawlad itakkilu ful 


‘the children were 


fed ful 
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but: 

id-dars itfahhim li-samir ‘the lesson was 
explained to Samir’ 
‘ful was fed to the 


children’ 


ful itakkil li-lawlad 


While the above examples are intended to 
be illustrative of general tendencies, there are 
considerable differences in the ways in which 
transitivity interacts with the passive in differ- 
ent varieties of Arabic. 


7. OBJECT-ORIENTED VS. 
LI-CONSTRUCTION VARIETIES 


Some varieties of Arabic tend toward transitiv- 
ity, while others tend toward intransivity, using 
a construction involving [i-. 

Khartoum Arabic tends markedly toward 
transitivity. Thus, for some Khartoum speak- 
ers, nam ‘to sleep’ and ga‘ad ‘to stay; to sit’, 
verbs which are typically intransitive in modern 
Arabic dialects, are acceptable as transitive 
verbs: numna I-dda di ‘we slept in that room’ 
(cf. the more normal numna fi I-6da di); ga‘adta 
I-bét ‘I stayed in the house’ (cf. the more normal 
ga‘adta fi |-bét). 

Speakers who accept objects in these cases 
also accept passive sentences in which the object 
of the active is the passive subject: 


‘that room can’t 

be slept in [because 
it is (too) hot]’ 
‘that house can’t be 
stayed in [because it 
is (too) hot]’ 


al-6da di ma bi-ti-t-nam 
[‘asan barr] 


al-bet da ma bi-t-ga‘id 
[‘asan barr] 


Similarly, the verb ja ‘to come’ expresses the 
goal as an object in Khartoum, whereas other 
dialects, such as San‘ani, express the goal using 
a li-construction. Thus: 


Khartoum 

ja |-béet ‘he came to the house’ 
al-‘arabiyya jdt-ak ‘the car’s come for you’ 
San‘ani 

ja li-l-bayt ‘he came to the house’ 


‘the car’s come for you 
[masc. sg.]’ 


jat la-k as-sayyarih 


In the case of doubly transitive verbs, word 
order and the grammatical status of the par- 
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ticipants play a crucial role in whether both 
dependent participants function as objects or 
one is introduced by means of a /i-construction. 
Many dialects allow two objects when both 
participants are nouns and the recipient (the 
indirect object) precedes: 


‘he gave Ahmad his 
daughter in marriage’ 
(Damascus; Diem 
2002:52 from Cowell 
1964) 

‘I showed the tourists 


zawwaj abmad bint-o 


warret is-suwwab 


il-mathaf the museum’ (Cairene; 
Woidich and Heinen- 
Nasr 2004:193) 

dda I-bint al-kitab ‘he gave the girl the 


book’ (San‘ani) 
‘he gave the girl the 
book’ (Khartoum) 


adda I-bitt al-kitab 


When the recipient does not come immedi- 
ately after the verb, it must be introduced by 
li- (Hé): 

adda |-kitab li-l-bitt ‘he gave the book to 
the girl’ (Khartoum) 

‘I gave the book to the 
girl’ (San‘ani) 

‘he gave his 

daughter in marriage 
to Ahmad’ 
(Palestinian; Diem 
2002:56 from Elihai 
1973) 

‘I showed the museum 
to the tourists’ 
(Cairene; Woidich and 
Heinen-Nasr 
2004:193) 


ddayt al-kitab la-l-bint 


jawwaz bint-o 
la--ahbmad 


warret il-mathaf 
li-s-suwwah 


When the recipient is a pronoun, this is typi- 
cally expressed as an object suffix in Khartoum 
and Damascus: 
adda-ha |-kitab ‘he gave her the book’ 
(Khartoum) 

‘he gave him his daughter 
in marriage’ (Damascus; 
Diem 2002:54 from 
Cowell 1964) 


jawwaz-o bint-o 
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Several dialects allow a pronominal recipient 
to be expressed either as an object suffix or 
to be introduced by li-: warrad-hum il-mathaf 
‘he showed them the museum’ or warrd-l-hum 
il-mathaf (Cairene; Woidich and Heinen-Nasr 
2004); zawwuz-ih bint-ih ‘he gave him his 
daughter in marriage’ or zawwwaz-l-ih bint-ih 
(Eastern Libyan; Diem 2002:46 from Owens 
1984). If the direct object is also a pronoun, 
this must then be introduced by /é (/Ii) in Khar- 
toum, as in addi-ni lé-hu ‘give me it [masc. 
sg.]!/give it [masc. sg.] to mel’. 

Some dialects, however, allow pronominal 
direct and indirect objects. The direct object is 
suffixed directly to the indirect object in some 
dialects - Mekkan and Anatolian — and intro- 
duced by a reflex of ’iyyd- in others — Palestinian 
and Damascene. Examples include: ‘atdla-we 
‘he gave it to her’ (Anatolian; Diem 2002:60 
from Jastrow 1978); iddaha-huwwa ‘he gave 
it to her’ (Mekkan; Diem 2002:39); jawwazo 
yaha ‘he gave him her in marriage’ (Damascene; 
Diem 2002:52 from Cowell 1964); jawwazo 
iyyaha ‘he gave him her in marriage’ (Palestin- 
ian; Diem 2002:56 from Elihai 1973). 

Early Classical Arabic allowed free order 
between nominal indirect and direct objects. 
Thus, albeit with difference in emphasis, both 
of the following examples translate as ‘he gave 
Zayd his daughter in marriage’: zawwaja zayd- 
an bint-a-hu and zawwaja bint-a-hu zayd-an. 
In later Classical and Modern Standard Arabic, 
however, word order becomes more important, 
and nominal indirect and direct objects occur 
only when the indirect object follows the verb. 
Should the direct object follow the verb, the 
recipient must be introduced by li-: zawwaja 
bint-a-hu li-zayd-in ‘he gave his daughter in 
marriage to Zayd’. 

Classical Arabic of all eras allows a verb 
to take two pronoun objects as an alterna- 
tive to affixation of the direct object pronoun 
to the particle *tyyd, as in: isginiba ‘make me 
drink it!’ (Badawi a.o. 2004:375). In Modern 
Standard Arabic, the pronouns may not be the 
same person (i.e. not both rst, 2nd, or 3rd; 
Badawi a.o. 2004:375). Early Classical Ara- 
bic, however, occasionally allowed suffixation 
of two nonidentical 3rd person pronouns, as 
in: ’a‘taytuhumuhd ‘I gave it to them [masc.]’ 
(Diem 2002:20); ’a ‘tahahu ‘he gave him to her’ 
and ’a ‘tabuhd ‘he gave her to him’ (Wright 
1975:II, 103), but in these cases introduction of 
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the second (direct) object pronoun by means of 
the particle ’iyya@ was more common. 
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Transitivity: Object 


The > transitivity of a verb refers to whether 
or not it requires an object, where ‘object’ is 
taken here to represent a grammatical function 
in the sentence, in the same way ~ ‘subject’ 
does. Note that transitivity is not the same 
as — valency, even though the two terms 
are related. Transitivity is concerned with 
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the relation between a verb and its object(s) 
only, whereas valency refers to the range of 
dependents that a verb may take, including its 
subject (see Payne 1997; Whaley 1997). While 
there is disagreement in the field of linguistic 
analysis as to whether grammatical functions 
such as subject and object are primitive 
notions, as proposed in Perlmutter’s Relational 
Grammar, and also in Bresnan’s (1982) Lexical 
Functional Grammar, or structurally defined, 
as in the Standard Theory of Chomsky (1965) 
and subsequent developments, a grammatical 
function still refers to the relation between 
a predicate and its dependents in sentence 
structure. Nothing in this entry hinges on 
resolving that question. 

Sometimes the term > ‘argument’ is used to 
refer to nominals functioning as subjects and 
objects in sentences, for example to distinguish 
them from other optional syntactic elements like 
adverbials. These nonarguments are typically 
referred to as ‘adjuncts’. Grammatical functions 
such as ‘subject’ and ‘object’ should therefore 
be distinguished from the semantic functions 
that arguments carry in sentence structure. 
These semantic functions are frequently 
referred to as ‘thematic relations’ or ‘roles’, and 
include relations such as Agent, Experiencer, 
Instrument, Theme, Goal, etc. This is important 
to note because the same thematic relation can 
be represented by an argument in either subject 
or object position. For example, a Theme 
argument typically occupies object position in 
active sentences, but occurs in subject position 
in passives. Consider, for example, the two 
sentences from Standard Arabic in (1). 


(1a) gara’a zayd-un al-kitab-a 
read.3ms Zayd-Nom_ the-book-Acc 
‘Zayd read the book’ 

(1b)  quria l-kitab-u 


read.3ms.Pass — the-book-Nom 
‘The book was read’ 


In both sentences, while the noun phrase al- 
kitab represents the Theme of the event (i.e. the 
entity being affected by the action), it functions 
as object in (ra) and as subject in (1b). In 
Arabic traditional grammar, the passive subject 
is referred to as n@ib al-fail, which translates 
as ‘subject by proxy’ or ‘substitute subject’. 
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This entry is organized as follows: in 
Section 1, the term ‘transitivity’ is dis-cussed, 
and examples of intransitive, transitive, 
and causative verbs in Standard Arabic are 
provided. In Section 2, the distinction be- 
tween monotransitive and ditransitive verbs 
is discussed. In Section 3, some Arabic 
traditional grammatical notions regarding the 
transitivity of believe-type verbs and the so- 
called tritransitives are reviewed (— ta‘addin). 
Section 4 illustrates with examples the other 
kinds of mafa‘il ‘objects’ discussed by Arabic 
traditional grammarians, showing that they 
are all adverbial in function. In Section 5, 
the position of objects in Standard Arabic 
clause structure and its implications for current 
linguistic analysis is discussed. Section 6 is a 
summary. 


1. INTRANSITIVES, TRANSITIVES, 
AND CAUSATIVES 


While all predicates select subjects, some 
predicates select objects while others do not. 
Verbs that require one or more objects are 
referred to as transitive verbs (and the clauses in 
which they appear are transitive clauses); those 
that do not require an object are intransitive 
(and the clauses in which they appear are 
intransitive clauses). For example, in Standard 
Arabic, the verb nama ‘to sleep’ is intransitive, 
whereas the verb wajada ‘to find’ is transitive, 
as in (2). 


(2a) ndadma l-walad-u 
slept.3ms_ — the-boy-Nom 
‘The boy slept’ 

(2b) wajada zayd-un al-kitab-a 
found.3ms Zayd-Nom_ the-book-Acc 


‘Zayd found the book’ 


The templatic nature of Arabic verbal mor- 
phology allows intransitive verbs of Form I 
to be transitivized when used in the ’af‘ala 
(Form IV) or fa“ala (Form II) template. For 
example, jalasa ‘to sit down’ is intransitive (3a), 
but ajlasa is transitive (3b). Similarly, fariba ‘to 
be pleased’ is intransitive (4a), but farraba ‘to 
please someone’ is transitive (4b). 


jalasa t-tullab-u fi 
sat.down.3ms_ the-students-Nom_ in 
l-maktabat-i 

the-library-Gen 


(3a) 
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> 


‘The students sat down in the library 


(3b) ajlas-tu t-tullab-a fi 
seated-1s _ the-students-Acc in 
l-maktabat-i 
the-library-Gen 
‘I seated the students in the library’ 

(4a) fariba zayd-un 
became.happy.3ms Zayd-Nom 
bi-najab-i 
with-success-cl1s 
“Zayd was pleased by my success’ 

(4b) farrab-tu zayd-an _ bi-najab-i 


pleased-is Zayd-Acc with-success-clrs 
‘I pleased Zayd by my success’ 


This same transitivization process can apply 
to transitive verbs of Form I. If these occur in 
the ’af‘ala or fa“ala templates, their valency 
increases by one, typically rendering the verb > 
causative, hence appearing with two accusative- 
marked nominals. For example, the transitive 
verb kataba ‘to write’ appears with one 
accusative nominal (5a), whereas the causative 
verb kattaba ‘to cause to write’ appears with 
two accusative nominals (5b). 


(5a)  kataba zayd-un ar-risdlat-a 
wrote.3ms Zayd-Nom _ the-letter-Acc 
‘Zayd wrote the letter’ 

(5b)  kattab-tu zayd-an 
caused.to.write-1s | Zayd-Acc 


ar-risdlat-a 
the-letter-Acc 
‘I made Zayd write the letter’ 


The examples above show that nominal objects 
of transitive verbs are assigned accusative case 
in Standard Arabic and they typically follow 
the subject (but see below, Sec. 5, for cases 
where the object precedes the subject, either 
obligatorily or optionally). 

While the object of many verbs is typically a 
noun phrase (NP), as illustrated by the examples 
in (2)-(5), a verb may also select a non-nominal 
object. For example, the verb marra ‘to pass’ 
selects a prepositional phrase (PP) as an object 
and is, therefore, sometimes referred to as a 
transitive-by-preposition verb, as in (6). 


(6) marar-tu  bi-zayd-in 
passed-is by-Zayd-Gen 
‘I passed by Zayd’ 
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In such cases, the NP within the PP object is 
assigned genitive case by the preposition, and 
not accusative case by the verb. 

Similarly, the verb za‘ama ‘to claim’ requires a 
clausal object introduced by the complementizer 
-anna, as in (7). 


(7) za‘ama zayd-un -anna 
claimed.3ms Zayd-Nom _ that 
t-ta@’irat-a saqatat 


the-plane-Acc __ fell.down.3fs 
‘Zayd claimed that the airplane fell down’ 


In syntax, the term ‘complement’ is often used 
to refer to all these different kinds of objects 
that a verb may select. For example, the verb 
wajada in (2b) selects an NP complement, the 
verb marra in (6) selects a PP complement, 
and the verb za‘ama in (7) selects a clausal 
complement (or a Complementizer Phrase (CP), 
to use the technical term). 

Note also that some verbs may function 
either transitively or intransitively, depending 
on whether they allow an implicit argument. 
For example, the verb gara’a ‘to read’ may be 
used with or without an NP object, as in (8). 


(8a)  gara-tu I|-kitab-a 
read-rs_ —_ the-book-Acc 
‘T read the book’ 
(8b) gaday-tu  s-sabab-a -aqra’-u 


spent-1s the-morning-Acc read.1s-Ind 
‘I spent the morning reading’ 


Similarly, some transitive-by-preposition verbs 
may in fact appear with an NP, rather than a 
PP, object. This is the case of the verb daxala 
‘to enter’, as in (9). 


(9a)  daxal-tu ila ~~‘ L-bayt-i 
entered-1s to the-house-Gen 
‘T entered the house’ 

(9b)  daxal-tu L-bayt-a 
entered-1s_ _ the-house-Acc 


‘T entered the house’ 


Note that in the absence of the preposition, 
the NP al-bayt-a in (9b) appears in accusative, 
rather than genitive case (cf. (6) above). 

To sum up, verbs may be either transitive or 
intransitive. If intransitive, they appear with 
only one argument, that is, the subject. If 
transitive, they appear with two arguments, 
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fulfilling the two grammatical functions of 
subject and object. Objects can be NPs, PPs, 
or CPs. Arabic templatic morphology allows 
a verb to increase its valency by one, such that 
an intransitive verb becomes transitive, and an 
already transitive verb becomes causative when 
put in the ’af‘ala or fa“ala templates. In all 
these cases of transitive clauses, an NP object 
always appears in accusative case. 


2. MONOTRANSITIVE VS. 
SITIVE VERBS 


DITRAN- 


Transitive verbs can be further classified into 
monotransitive and ditransitive verbs, the 
former selecting only one object, the latter 
selecting two objects. The verb wajada in (2b) 
is an example of monotransitivity, whereas the 
verb ’a‘td ‘to give’ in (10) is an example of a 
ditransitive verb that selects two objects. 


al-mal-a 
the-money-Acc 


(10) ’a‘tay-tu ‘aliyyan 
gave-Is Ali-Acc 
‘T gave Ali the money’ 


Ditransitive structures like (10) are typically 
called ‘double object constructions’ (DOCs). In 
such structures, the first NP object is referred 
to as the ‘indirect object’, and the second 
one as the ‘direct object’. Note from (10) 
that, unlike in several languages with double 
object constructions (e.g. Japanese), both direct 
and indirect objects of a ditransitive verb in 
Standard Arabic are marked accusative (rather 
than accusative and dative as in these other 
languages). Furthermore, in double object 
constructions, the typical word order is for the 
human indirect object to precede the nonhuman 
direct object, and the reverse order as in (11) is 
highly marked or rather marginal (indicated by 
? at the beginning of the sentence). 


(11) ?Pa‘tay-tu —_|-mal-a 
gave-1s the-money-Acc 
‘I gave Ali the money’ 


‘aliyy-an 
Ali-Acc 


Similarly, in passive structures, it is customary 
for the indirect object to become the subject of 
the passivized ditransitive verb, as in (12). 


(12) *u‘tiya ‘aliyy-un al-mal-a 
gave.3ms.Pass Ali-Nom_ the-money-Acc 
‘Ali was given the money’ 
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degraded, as in (13). 


l-mal-u 
the-money-Nom 


(13) *’u'tiya 
gave.3ms.Pass 
‘aliyy-an 
Ali-Acc 
‘The money was given (to) Ali’ 


Note, finally, that double object constructions 
are often compared to the related prepositional 
dative construction (PDC) in (14), where the 
verb is followed by two complements: an NP 
and a PP. 


li-‘aliyy-in 
to-Ali-Gen 


(14) ’a‘tay-tu |-mal-a 
gave-1s_ _ the-money-Acc 
‘I gave the money to Ali’ 


In prepositional dative constructions, unlike 
double object constructions, both complements 
may switch position without degrading the 
grammaticality of the sentence. For example, 
(15) is fully grammatical. 


al-mal-a 
the-money-Acc 


(15) ’a‘tay-tu __li-‘aliyy-in 
gave-Is to-Ali-Gen 
‘I gave the money to Ali’ 


Similarly, in contrast to double object 
constructions, passivization of the indirect 
object is nonproblematic in prepositional dative 
constructions, as in (16). 


(16) *u‘tiya l-mal-u 
gave.3ms.Pass the-money-Nom 
li-‘aliyy-in 
to-Ali-Gen 
‘The money was given to Alli’ 


In sum, transitive verbs may be either mono- 
transitive or ditransitive, the former selecting 
only one object, the latter selecting two. 
Ditransitive verbs may either appear with 
two NPs, in what is called a double object 
construction, or with one NP and a PP, in 
which case the structure is referred to as the 
prepositional dative construction. In double 
object constructions, both objects appear in 
the accusative case, but the indirect object 
typically precedes the direct object in active 
sentences and functions as the subject in a 
passivized ditransitive clause. In prepositional 
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dative constructions, by contrast, there is no 
restriction on word order, and it is the direct 
object that functions as subject in a passive 
clause. 


3. DANNA-TYPE VERBS AND THE 
SO-CALLED TRITRANSITIVE VERBS 


While verbs like to give are truly ditransitive, 
given that the two objects they select represent 
two arguments of the verb, Arabic traditional 
grammarians such as Ibn ‘Aqil (d. 769/1367) 
and Ibn Hisam (d. 761/1360), among many 
others (see Hasan 1975), also talk about 
believe-class verbs, whose two objects are the 
subject and predicate of a > nominal clause, 
as being ditransitive verbs. An example of the 
usage of such verbs is given in (17). 


(17) danan-tu zayd-an musdfir-an 
believed-1s | Zayd-Acc  traveling-Acc 
‘I believed Zayd was traveling’ 


Verbs that behave like danna are traditionally 
assigned to three semantic classes: verbs 
of certainty like ‘alima ‘to know’; verbs of 
probability like danna itself; and verbs of 
causation like sayyara ‘to cause to become’. 
While danna-type verbs assign accusative case 
to both the subject and the predicate as in (17), 
there is a clear sense in which such verbs are not 
really ditransitive. 

As noted earlier, a true ditransitive verb like 
to give semantically selects three arguments: 
Agent (the giver), Theme (the entity given), and 
Goal (the givee). Verbs like to believe in (17) 
select only two arguments: Experiencer (the 
believer) and Theme (the entity believed in). 
Informally put, when you believe that Zayd is 
traveling, you do not believe Zayd. Rather, you 
believe in the existence of a state of affairs (that 
of Zayd being a traveler). It is this state of affairs 
that actually represents the object of the verb to 
believe. Syntactically, such an object appears as 
an embedded nominal sentence in the sense of 
Arabic traditional grammar, or what is called 
a ‘Small Clause’ in current syntactic analysis. 
Verbs like danna are thus monotransitive, but 
their complement is a Small Clause that has 
both a subject and a predicate internal to it. 

Believe-type verbs have always raised interest- 
ing questions for syntactic analysis because they 
are instances of Exceptional Case Marking 
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(ECM) constructions, i.e. structures in which 
the matrix verb assigns accusative case to an 
NP that it does not select as an argument. In 
the Arabic example in (17), the verb danna 
assigns accusative case to Zayd, even though 
Zayd is not an argument of the verb danna but 
rather the subject of the Small Clause and is an 
argument of the predicate musdafir within that 
Small Clause. That danna assigns accusative 
case to the subject of the Small Clause is 
evidenced by the fact that it becomes the subject 
of danna when passivized, as in (18). 


(18) dunna zayd-un 
believed.3ms.Pass | Zayd-Nom 
musdafir-an 


traveling-Acc 
‘It was believed that Zayd was traveling’ 


It is important to note here that the Exceptional 
Case Marking property of danna-type verbs 
also appears when the embedded clause is not a 
Small Clause, but a finite clause, as in (19). 


(19) danan-tu zayd-an safara 
believed-ts | Zayd-Acc _ traveled.3ms 
‘T believed that Zayd had traveled’ 


Sentences such as (19) are typically referred to 
in the literature as ‘object-raising constructions’. 
They have been reported in several languages; 
Kuno (1976) first observed them for Japanese; 
Davies (2005) discusses the phenomenon in 
Madurese; similar facts have been noted for 
Greek in Philippaki-Warburton (1987); and 
Bruening (2001) provides an analysis of 
the phenomenon in Passamaquoddy. For a 
discussion of object-raising constructions in 
Standard Arabic, see Soltan (2007). 

Danna-type verbs can also select a clausal 
complement introduced by the complementizer 
-anna, as in (20). 


zayd-an 
Zayd-Acc 


-anna 
that 


(20) danan-tu 
believed-1s 
safara 
traveled.3ms 
‘T believed that Zayd had traveled’ 


Note here that the accusative case on the NP 
zayd-an in (20) is lexically assigned by the 
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complementizer ’anna and not by the matrix 
verb danna. 

Note, finally, that some danna-type verbs 
may be further transitivized if they appear in the 
-af‘ala form, thereby creating triple-accusative 
constructions, which have been traditionally 
described as constructions with tritransitive 
verbs, for instance by Ibn ‘Aqil and Ibn Hisam 
(see Hasan 1975). For example, the danna-type 
verb ‘alima ‘to know’ can be used with a Small 
Clause complement as noted above for danna, 
as in (21). 


(21) ‘alima ‘aliyy-un  zayd-an 
knew.3ms_ Ali-Nom Zayd-Acc 
musdafir-an 


traveling-Acc 
‘Ali knew that Zayd was traveling’ 


If put further in the transitive ’af‘ala template, 
the original subject of ‘alima now becomes an 
NP complement in addition to the Small Clause 
complement, as shown by (22). 


zayd-an 
Zayd-Acc 


‘aliyy-an 
Ali-Acc 


(22) ?a‘lam-tu 
informed-t1s 
musdafir-an 
traveling-Acc’ 
‘T informed Ali that Zayd was traveling’ 


Structures such as (22) are obviously not 
tritransitive verbs, despite the presence of three 
accusative-marked nominals. In fact, we do 
not find instances of tritransitivity in human 
languages. Examples such as (22) are of a 
danna-type verb that is further transitivized 
by occurring in the ’af‘ala template. These 
are therefore transitive structures in which the 
predicate selects two complements: an NP and 
a Small Clause (the latter having a subject and 
a predicate internal to it as usual). Note that 
the accusatively marked musdfir-an in both 
(21) and (22) is indeed a predicate within a 
Small Clause structure and cannot be treated as 
an adverbial (or > hal in Arabic grammatical 
ter-minology) for two reasons. First, it modifies 
the NP zayd-an, and not the main verb of 
the sentence. Second, if it were an adverbial, 
we would expect it to be optional, contrary 
to fact, since (22) is ungrammatical without 
musdfir-an. 
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4. THE TERM MAF‘UL ‘OBJECT’ IN 
TRADITIONAL ARABIC GRAMMAR 


Traditional Arabic grammarians, such as Ibn 
‘Aqil and Ibn His4m, among many others (see 
Hasan 1975), also use the word > maf%l 
‘object? in a case-based sense: accusatively 
marked categories that loosely relate to the 
verb, though not selected by it, are typically 
referred to as mafda‘l ‘objects’. These so-called 
mafail are not objects, however; rather, they 
are for the most part adverbial in function, as 
shown by the examples given below for each. 
The first type of maf ‘Ul in the sense of tradi- 
tional Arabic grammar is the cognate object 
(> object, absolute), called al-maf%l al-mutlaq 
‘the absolute object’, which is usually the 
accusative form of the indefinite deverbal noun 
(known as > masdar) of the main verb, as in (23). 


Sadid-an 
strong-Acc 


(23) gadib-tu gadab-an 
got.angry-1s anger-Acc 
‘I became very angry’ 


As shown by (23), the use of al-maful al- 
mutlagq typically indicates the manner in which 
the event takes place, hence, its function is like 
that of an adverbial of manner. 

A second type of mafl in the traditional 
sense is maf‘Ul li-ajlibi ‘object of purpose’, 
which is an accusatively marked nominal 
indicating the purpose of the event, as in (24). 


(24) waqaf-na ta‘dim-an la-hu 
stood.up-rp reverence-Acc to-him 
‘We stood up in reverence to him’ 


The third type is called > maf‘Ul fihi ‘object 
of time and place’, which indicates the place 
or time for the event denoted by the verb; it is 
also known as darf ‘adverbial [lit. ‘container’]’, 
as in (25). 


(25a)  sa-nusafir-u sabah-a 
Fut-travel.rp-Ind = morning-Acc 
gad-in 
tomorrow-Gen 
‘We will travel tomorrow morning’ 

(25b) qabal-tu-hu = ’amam-a 
met-rs-cl3ms_—_in.front.of-Acc 
L-bayt-i 


the-house-Gen 
‘I met him in front of the house’ 
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Finally, there is also the maf%l ma‘ahu 
‘associative object’. It typically indicates an 
entity associated with the occurrence of the 
event and follows the particle wa-, as in (26). 


(26) masay-tu. wa-n-nahr-a 
walked-1s and-the-river-Acc 
‘T walked by the river [lit. ‘I walked and 
the river’]’ 


As mentioned earlier, these mafa7l are treated as 
‘objects’ in Arabic traditional grammar because 
they involve accusatively marked nominals that 
relate to an event denoted by the verb. It is clear 
from the examples, however, that none of these 
mafail represents an argument of the verb. 
Rather, they all indicate either the manner, 
purpose, time, or place of the event. Hence, 
they are adverbial in function. 


5. OBJECT SHIFT IN STANDARD 
ARABIC 


While the canonical position of the object in 
Standard Arabic is after the verb and the sub- 
ject, there are cases where the object actually 
surfaces between the verb and its subject, either 
obligatorily or optionally. This is referred to here 
as ‘Object Shift’ (OS), a term commonly used to 
refer to object displacement in Icelandic and other 
Scandinavian languages (Holmberg and Platzack 
1995; Thrdinsson 2001). Obligatory Object 
Shift in Standard Arabic takes place when the 
object is a pronominal, in which case the only 
possible word order is VOS, as in (27). 


(27) gara’a-hu 
read.3ms-cl3ms 
‘Zayd read it’ 


zayd-un 
Zayd-Nom 


Lexical NPs may optionally undergo Object 
Shift in Standard Arabic, whereby they surface 
in a position between the sentence-initial verb 
and the postverbal subject, as in (28b). 


(28a)  qara’a zayd-un al-kitab-a 
read.3ms Zayd-Nom_ the-book-Acc 
‘Zayd read the book’ 

(28b) qara’a |-kitab-a zayd-un 
read.3ms_ the-book-Acc Zayd-Nom 


‘Zayd read the book’ 
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The interpretive effect of Object Shift in Standard 
Arabic is similar to that of the Icelandic type, 
since it is typically definite or specific DPs that 
undergo Object Shift. In information structure 
theoretic terms, a shifted object is taken to 
be ‘given information’. This typically has the 
simultaneous effect of focalizing the subject NP 
as ‘new information’. 

Unlike what we see in Icelandic, however, 
Object Shift in Standard Arabic does apply to 
Prepositional Phrases, as shown by (29). 


(29a) tabaddata zayd-un ma‘a ‘aliyy-in 
spoke.3ms Zayd-Nom with Ali-Gen 
‘Zayd spoke with Ali’ 

(29b) tabaddata ma‘a ‘aliyy-in zayd-un 


spoke.3ms with Ali-Gen Zayd-Nom 
‘Zayd spoke with Ali’ 


In fact, Object Shift can apply, to some degree, 
to CP complements of verbs as well. Consider 


(30). 


(30a) ?ablaga-ni zayd-un -anna 
told.3ms-clrs © Zayd-Nom _ that 
l-matar-a muglaq-un 
the-airport-Acc closed-Nom 
‘Zayd told me that the airport is closed’ 

(30b) ?ablaga-ni anna I|-matdar-a 
told.3ms-clrs that — the-airport-Acc 
muglaq-un zayd-un 
closed-Nom  Zayd-Nom 


‘Zayd told me that the airport is closed’ 


Note that (29b) and (30b) are not cases of Subject 
Right Dislocation (SRD), since agreement on 
the verb is partial. As Ouhalla (1994) points 
out, in Subject Right Dislocation, agreement is 
always full, as shown by (31). 


(31a) tabaddat-i ma‘a  aliyy-in 
spoke-3mp with  Ali-Gen 
az-zumal@-u 
the-colleagues-Nom 
‘They spoke with Ali, the colleagues’ 

(31b) ?ablag-a-ni ?anna__|-matar-a 
told-3mp-clrs that — the-airport-Acc 
muglaq-un az-zumala-u 


closed-Nom _ the-colleagues-Nom 
‘They told me that the airport is closed, 
the colleagues’ 
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In (31), there is also a phonological break, just 
before the right-dislocated NP. Such a pause 
is absent in the non-Subject Right Dislocation 
structures in (29b) and (30b). For an elaborate 
discussion of Object Shift in Standard Arabic 
and its syntactic implications for the theory of 
grammar, see Soltan (2007). 


6. CONCLUSION 


In this entry, a descriptive characterization of 
transitivity in Standard Arabic has been given, 
with examples illustrating the difference between 
intransitives, monotransitives, and ditransitives, 
as well as causatives. The traditional classi- 
fication of danna-type verbs as ditransitives has 
been reviewed, showing that their syntax and 
semantics indicate that they should be treated 
as monotransitive verbs selecting a Small 
Clause as a complement (on a par with what 
is found in other languages). The occurrence of 
multiple accusatives does not necessarily entail 
ditransitivity. Similarly, it has been argued that 
triple accusative constructions do not entail that 
the so-called tritransitive verbs exist. Such verbs 
are derived from danna-type verbs via the af ‘ala 
template, hence selecting an NP argument in 
addition to a Small Clause. The broad class of 
objects in Arabic traditional grammar includes 
several types of adverbials, hence they are not 
really objects in the grammatical function sense 
used here. Finally, the phenomenon of Object 
Shift in Standard Arabic has been illustrated in 
obligatory and optional contexts. 
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Translation Literature 


This entry describes some of the linguistic 
features of the language of 8th-roth-century 
Greek/Arabic and Syriac/Arabic translations, 
links them to the history of the translation move- 
ment from Greek into Arabic, and attempts to 
place them in the context of contemporary 
linguistic change from ‘Classical Arabic’ to > 
‘Middle Arabic’. 


rt. THE GREEK/ARABIC 
TRANSLATION MOVEMENT 


The term ‘Greek/Arabic translation movement’ 
describes a wave of translations of Greek sci- 
entific and philosophical texts either directly 
into Arabic or by way of Syriac. Unsystematic 
translation activities probably date back to the 
early years of the Umayyad era (40/661-133/ 
749 C.E.); information about these, however, 
is unreliable at best (Endress 1987:II, 418). 
The beginning of a concerted translation effort 
probably coincided with the advent of the 
Abbasid dynasty in 133/749 (Gutas 1998:2). 
For more than two years, the bulk of Greek 
medicine, science, and philosophy available 
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to contemporary scholars was translated into 
Arabic. 

The translation movement went through sey- 
eral phases, characterized by a growing refine- 
ment of translation methods and scientific 
and philosophical terminology (Endress 1987: 
Ill, 3-4). Chronologically, we can distinguish 
between several distinct groups of translators 
(for a historical sketch of the translation move- 
ment, see Endress 1987:II, 418-431). The divi- 
sion into four groups was suggested by Walzer 
(1970:3 2-35): 


i. The first generations, working before the 
reign of the caliph al-Ma’man (r. 198/813- 
218/833), e.g. Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ (d. 139/756 
or slightly later), al-Bitriq (d. ca. 200/815), 
and Theodore Abu Qurra (d. ca. 820). Most 
of their products are no longer extant. 

ii. The circle of the philosopher Aba Yusuf 
Ya‘qub ibn “Ishaq al-Kindi (d. 260/870?). 
Among its likely members were ’Ustat, Ibn 
Na‘ima al-Himsi, and possibly Yuhanna 
ibn al-Bitrig. There are also contemporary 
translators, such as the Harranian Tabit ibn 
Qurra (d. 288/901), who apparently were 
not associated with any circle of transla- 
tors. The members of the Kindi circle were 
close contemporaries of the third group. 

iii. The group of translators working with 
Hunayn ibn ‘Ishaq (d. 260/873 or 264/ 
877). It included his son Ishaq ibn Hunayn 
(d. 298/910), his nephew Hubay8, ‘Isa ibn 
Yahya, and Aba ‘Utman ad-Dimasqi (d. 
after 302/ 914). In addition to producing 
their own translations, they revised and 
updated numerous earlier ones. 

iv. Later translators, e.g. Aba Bisr Matta ibn 
Yunus (d. 328/940) and Yahya ibn ‘Adi (d. 
363/974). They worked after the zenith of 
the translation movement and used almost 
exclusively Syriac source texts, most of 
which were produced by Hunayn or his 
collaborators. 


2. DESCRIBING THE LANGUAGE 
OF TRANSLATION LITERATURE 


This section and the following one rely heav- 
ily on translation analyses and terminological 
studies undertaken by the following authors: 
Afnan (1964:4, 26-27, 32, 99-100, II4-II5); 
Alon (1985:167-168); Biesterfeldt (1973:18- 
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24); Daiber (1980:9, 20-23, 29-37, 62); Dros- 
saart Lulofs and Brugman (1971:5-7, 18, 
35-36); Endress (1966:34-38, 42-44, 63-72, 
75-78, 85-86; 1973:154-155, 171; 1987:Il, 
418-419; II, 4-20; 1989:121-127, 132-134); 
Gatje (1967:356-360); Kruk (1979:27-28); 
Kunitzsch (1976:127-131); Ruland (1978:163, 
196-200); Tkatsch (1928:148-150, 158-187). 
Other less frequently consulted sources are 
indicated in the text. 

Many of the textual features listed below 
have been associated with a stratum of Ara- 
bic called ‘Middle Arabic’. The use of the 
term is defined in Blau (1988a); the historical 
development of the underlying phenomenon is 
traced in Blau (1966-1967; 1999:1-18, 131- 
132, 213-228). Other commentators, treating 
the same phenomena without recourse to the 
category of ‘Middle Arabic’, have pointed out 
that translations and scientific texts display fea- 
tures such as ‘demotic elements’, which would 
have been regarded as grammatical mistakes 
or careless language from the point of view of 
‘Classical’ Arabic usage. Zimmermann (1981: 
Ixxvi) notes that since the translators’ literary 
education was in Syriac, their written Arabic 
was much closer to the spoken Arabic used in 
daily intercourse. 

The language of translation literature was 
formed by many factors. Some concern the 
material with which a translator worked: the 
quality of manuscripts and word and synonym 
lists; peculiarities of Greek paleography; or the 
character of the contents of the texts, ranging 
from dry and scientific to elaborate and highly 
literary. Some factors relate to a translator’s 
background and could not be directly influ- 
enced: his mother tongue or dialect, which 
sometimes interfered with his output, his edu- 
cation, and his intellectual background; his 
experience and linguistic competence in the 
languages involved; and his exposure to previ- 
ous translations or original Arabic texts from 
the same field or genre. Other factors could also 
play a role, for example a translator’s style or 
his affiliation with certain schools of translators 
and use of their in-house methods, terminology, 
and phraseology. To this, we have to add a 
number of external factors, such as the require- 
ments of patrons who commissioned transla- 
tions (cf. Bergstrasser 1925:2-3, also nos. 5, 7, 
I1, 16, 38, and esp. 56) or, on a more general 
level, the prestige differential and variant field 
of use of the languages involved, which often 
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influenced translational approaches. Some of 
the factors listed above made themselves again 
felt in the subsequent transmission of the texts, 
which often involved additional interventions 
by later translators, recipients, copyists, and 
redactors, as pointed out, among others, by 
Arnzen (1998:33). 

In the majority of cases, we are unable to 
reconstruct a text’s translation and transmis- 
sion history with any precision and to dis- 
tinguish between the potentially numerous 
layers of linguistic influences during transla- 
tion, redaction, and transmission. These layers 
can sometimes be distinguished in a single text 
(cf. Ruland 1976:148-149; 1979:247). Lack of 
evidence also prevents us from extracting a reli- 
able diachronic picture of the development of 
translation techniques, terminologies, and the 
like. Due to the possibility of later interventions 
in the texts, any information about translators 
and dating from secondary sources and the 
translations themselves has to be approached 
with caution (cf., e.g., Hugonnard-Roche 1990: 
143). 

Given the long and varied history of the 
translation movement, it is almost impossi- 
ble to give a comprehensive description of 
the language of translation literature. Both the 
translators’ methods and tools (e.g. word lists 
and dictionaries) and the concept of translation 
itself changed over time: at the beginning of 
organized translation activities, one encounters 
highly literal imitations of the word order of 
the source texts, but also free periphrastic adap- 
tations. Later, translators strove for consistency 
in style and terminology and put more empha- 
sis on both readability and faithfulness. Trans- 
lations became more precise, smoother, and 
more ‘Arabic’ (cf. Bachmann 1965:9); older 
translated texts were often revised. For this 
reason, the following remarks can only offer 
an overview of some prominent linguistic phe- 
nomena found in translation literature, with- 
out reference to specific chronological phases 
of the translation movement. The categories 
selected are terminology, syntax, and phraseol- 
ogy/style. 


3. FEATURES OF THE LANGUAGE 
OF TRANSLATION LITERATURE 


On numerous occasions, the translators had to 
deal with ambiguous syntactic structures, often 
choosing one of two or more possible inter- 
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pretations. The very flexibility of Greek syntax 
also led to wrong reconstructions of the rela- 
tion between the parts of clauses. On the other 
hand, syntactic ambiguities were also sometimes 
spelled out in the Arabic text with the help of 
syntactic ‘doublets’ that reflected both possible 
interpretations (Daiber 1980:3 1-32, 34). 

The translations exhibit many syntactic traits 
which defy the rules of Classical Arabic. In 
general, complicated hypotactic Greek struc- 
tures were often translated into simpler Arabic 
paratactic constructions, a phenomenon noted 
in a large number of translations. Translators 
frequently opted for a non-Classical Arabic 
word order. To put added emphasis on the 
subject, it was placed at the beginning, either 
in nominative or accusative case (preceded by 
inna or ’anna) and often introduced with the 
particle "amma. Even in unstressed positions, 
the subject could precede the predicate, and the 
object was sometimes placed before the subject. 
Some of these phenomena can be explained 
on the basis of the Greek (or Syriac) word 
order, which some translators slavishly repro- 
duced, sometimes leading to semantic modi- 
fications and imprecise renderings. Another 
unusual syntactic structure was the sequence 
adverbial/prepositional clause — subject — ver- 
bal predicate. We also observe the frequent use 
of proleptic pronouns reflecting Syriac usage 
(Drossaart Lulofs and Brugman 1971:3 5-36; 
Endress 1966:34; 1987:8; Blau 1988b:215); 
and conjunctive particles such as ?inna/’anna, 
etc. with the impersonal pronominal suffix -bu 
(Kruk 1979:27). A prominent characteristic 
of many translations is the use of the particle 
gad with an imperfect verbal form in assertoric 
statements (but see Biesterfeldt 1973:21 who 
maintains that this use denotes potentiality). 

Subordinate clauses often diverge from the 
formal requirements of Classical Arabic. In 
conditional clauses, the verbal predicate of the 
apodosis frequently occurs in the indicative 
instead of either apocopate or perfect. At the 
same time, the required particle fa- at the 
beginning is often omitted (Drossaart Lulofs 
and Brugman 1971:36). In relative clauses, the 
required ‘@id, the pronoun referring back to 
the nomen rectum in the superordinated clause, 
was often dropped (Kruk 1979:27). Greek 
(real) conditional clauses were translated with 
Arabic conditional clauses introduced by ’in or 
divided into an assertion (the former protasis) 
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and a clause expressing the apodosis and bound 
to the protasis with certain formulas, whereas 
(irreal) conditional clauses were replaced with 
Arabic clauses with the particle law or similar 
constructions. The consecutive sense of con- 
secutive clauses introduced in Greek by hoste 
was captured with various adverbial phrases or 
paraphrased (Endress 1966:76ff.). 

Linguistic interference led to Arabic syntactic 
structures modeled on Greek and Syriac prec- 
edents. Thus, for instance, combinations of 
prepositions and ’an and ’anna fronting object 
clauses occur, clearly as a parallel to Syriac 
combinations of the particle de- with preposi- 
tions. Also, translators frequently employed 
ma instead of ’an in conjunctional phrases, 
again reflecting the Syriac particle de-. The 
Syriac preposition be- influenced the use of fi 
as in al-‘illa ft dalika ‘the reason for this is’ 
(Endress 1966:34). Finally, the Syriac case par- 
ticle Je- was sometimes replaced with the Arabic 
preposition /i- without regard for the syntactic 
consequences (Tkatsch 1928:150). The formu- 
laic expression wa-’aydan (fa-) introducing a 
new section (for Greek eti, eti dé etc.) mirrors 
Syriac tub/tub dén (cf. Georr 1948:71). Greek 
negative conditionals were sometimes ren- 
dered with clauses introduced by *illa ’an(na), 
occasionally elliptically shortened to 7illa, also 
an echo of Syriac syntactic structures (Lyons 
1966:xvi). 

Unusual constructions abound, some of them 
associated with ‘Middle Arabic’ (cf. above). 
One finds inconsistencies in the use of the 
apocopate after Jam or the accusative case after 
laysa, which is used like /a@ as a mere nega- 
tion particle. Equally inconsistent is the occur- 
rence of the accusative case after sammd ‘to 
name’ (Daiber 1980:7) or ’inna/anna (Daiber 
1980:8), and in adverbial constructions (Dros- 
saart Lulofs and Brugman 1971:35). Another 
non-Classical Arabic feature of some transla- 
tions is the annexation of two (or even more) 
consecutive nouns in the construct state to one 
nomen rectum (Blau 1967, par. 22g). Some 
translators used phrases such as bi-baqqin and 
bi-dtirdrin, where Standard Arabic would pre- 
scribe determination; or expressions such as 
gaza |’awwal instead of al-gazda |awwal. The 
concord between noun and adjective attribute 
was apparently no longer regarded as binding 
(Drossart Lulofs and Brugman 1971:3 5-36), 
and, perhaps as a consequence, numerals some- 
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times end in ta marbuta regardless of the 
gender of the counted noun (Blau 1988b:17; 
1999:131; Kruk 1979:27). Also unusual is the 
use of the pronoun kadd in conjunction with 
’an and a conjunctive verb form. The object 
or psychological predicate of an ’amma clause 
was frequently introduced with the particle fa- 
(Daiber 1980:8). 

The complexities of the Greek verbal system 
required some ingenuity to interpret and trans- 
late because the Arabic verbal system often did 
not supply a straightforward equivalent. This 
was a frequent source of misleading transla- 
tions. Paraphrase was often the only recourse, 
as in the case of gerundive verbal adjectives on 
-téos and -tés, or adhortative conjunctive verbal 
forms such as legomen ‘let us say’, paraphrased 
with forms of ’ardda ‘to want’, or other such 
expressions (Tkatsch 1928:168, 187; Endress 
1966:75; 1987:III, 10-11; Ruland 1978:196). 
Occurrences of esto ‘let it be’ to express an 
assumption were rendered with the apocopate 
(Endress 1966:75); the Greek potentialis, con- 
structed with optative and dn, was paraphrased 
with verbal or adverbial phrases (cf. Bachmann 
1965:9). To translate the Greek future tense, 
the translators opted for the emphatic use of 
the particle gad with a verbal predicate in the 
imperfect tense or the proclitic particle [i- in 
conjunction with the apocopate. Also, they used 
phrases such as al-battata (Tkatsch 1928:165; 
Bachmann 1965:9; Endress 1966:75-76; 1987: 
Ill, 9). 

As with other features of the language of 
translation literature, its terminology evolved 
over time. Our textual evidence suggests that 
earlier translations were produced while the 
development of an Arabic philosophical and 
scientific vocabulary was in its infancy. For 
many scientific and philosophical ideas intro- 
duced by the translation movement, the Arabic 
language lacked a preexisting technical ter- 
minology. In fact, the translations themselves 
often spearheaded its development. In the 
course of the translation movement, numerous 
terms were tried and discarded. The terminol- 
ogy for a number of fields finally matured and 
stabilized with the translators of Hunayn’s 
generation. Most later translations and scien- 
tific and philosophical texts make use of this 
‘standardized’ vocabulary (Rosenthal 1975:8). 
The continuous process of revision and altera- 
tion some translations underwent could, how- 
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ever, cause a certain degree of terminological 
contamination. 

To translate terms for which there was no 
Arabic equivalent, translators had recourse to 
a number of strategies: transliteration, loan 
translations (calques), and the use of old or 
newly coined genuine Arabic terms. 

Instances of transliterated terms are mostly 
found in older translations. Some survived and 
became part of the standardized vocabulary of 
the sciences; most, however, were subsequently 
replaced. The phenomenon of loanwords from 
the Greek was familiar from Syriac and Per- 
sian. Unsurprisingly, a number of them were 
taken over by the translators, e.g. jins ‘genus’ 
< Syriac gensd < Greek génos; or faylasuf ‘phi- 
losopher’, modeled on the Syriac term pilosopa 
< Greek phildsophos. Prior Syriac translations 
(as opposed to mere transliterations) of Greek 
technical terms also made their way into Ara- 
bic, such as ‘“illa ‘reason’ < Syriac ‘ellta, which 
translated Greek aition. The Persian language 
was the source for terms such as jawhar ‘sub- 
stance’ < goh(a)r, or dulab ‘wheel’. 

Loan translations were particularly promi- 
nent in medical terminology. They were coined 
either by analyzing a source term and trans- 
lating its components or by isolating its sup- 
posed etymological core. The Greek group of 
terms légos, logikés, and logiké is a prominent 
example: on the basis of etymological analogy, 
these were rendered as nutq, ndtiq, and mantiq, 
respectively. Composite terms were often para- 
phrased; equally as often, components of com- 
posites were suppressed, and only parts were 
actually translated. 

Lastly, translators created new, genuinely 
Arabic terms, either by endowing existing 
words with a new meaning or by deriving 
new words from existing Arabic roots. This 
method was used from the very beginning of 
the translation movement and became more 
important over time: older transliterated terms 
were often replaced by genuine Arabic ones. In 
both scientific and philosophical translations, 
terms were coined by abstracting from the con- 
crete meaning of a word. The old term sabab, 
originally denoting ‘rope’, ‘link’, or ‘means; 
expedient’, was used to translate aition ‘cause’. 
The aforementioned Persian loanword jawhar, 
originally denoting ‘jewel’, became the tech- 
nical term for ousia ‘essence’ or ‘substance’. 
Newly derived expressions often took the form 
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of a verbal noun (masdar), mainly for proces- 
sual terms, or, in the case of abstracts, the suffix 
-iyya was added to a concrete term. Examples 
for the former are jadal ‘debate’ (originally ‘to 
tighten a rope’) for dialektiké, and ?iddafa ‘rela- 
tion’ (originally ‘making or declaring someone 
a neighbor or guest’) for pros ti. The latter 
mechanism was a frequent occurrence already 
in earlier translations originating from the cir- 
cle of the philosopher al-Kindi. Examples are 
kammiyya ‘quantity’ (from kam ‘how much?’) 
and kayfiyya ‘quality’ (from kayfa ‘how?’). 

A prominent feature of the terminology of 
translation literature from its very beginning 
was the frequent use of synonymic doublets (cf. 
Thillet 1997). Their main function was either 
to reproduce the semantic range of a Greek 
source term with the highest possible precision 
or to emphasize it, especially after a negation. 
Early in the translation movement, their use 
was possibly born out of the translators’ insecu- 
rity about the exact meaning of a Greek term; 
later, they were often consciously employed 
with a view to terminological accuracy. The 
systematic use of synonyms was not entirely 
unprecedented, since it was a characteristic trait 
of Syriac translations and a recurring phenom- 
enon in both Syriac and Aramaic texts. 

In terms of phraseology, Ancient Greek 
offered a varied and complex system of particles 
to lend emphasis and to structure sentences and 
arguments. One of the most challenging trans- 
lation tasks was replicating both their struc- 
tural component and other shades of meaning 
acquired in certain contexts. In Syriac, transla- 
tors could utilize a range of existing particles 
or coin new ones — close counterparts to many 
Greek particles are found, e.g. gdr > ger, mén 
> men, dé < dén (Tkatsch 1928:171; Endress 
1966:37-38); The Arabic language proved to 
be more resilient to such changes (Zimmer- 
mann 1981:lxxvi-Ixxvii): for the most part, 
translators had to work within the confines of 
the Arabic system of particles. Particularly in 
early texts, one observes that Greek particles 
are frequently omitted. The translators seem 
to have regarded their semantic impact, apart 
from a certain emphasis on words and clauses, 
as negligible. Later translators, however, while 
not always preserving every single particle, took 
pains to identify and express their exact mean- 
ing and structural role. Another strategy was 
to coin stock equivalents, sometimes consisting 
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of more or less elaborate circumlocutions and 
to employ them schematically for every occur- 
rence of the Greek particle in question. 

Syriac-inspired phraseology is another char- 
acteristic of translation literature. Expressions 
such as huwa fa-huwa (Kruk 1979:28) or huwa 
huwa, translating bo autdés or tauté, mirror 
the corresponding Syriac expression hu kad hu 
(Tkatsch 1928:178; Drossaart Lulofs and Brug- 
man I971:5). 

Over time, a number of translators developed 
a repertory of elaborate phrases and expres- 
sions modeled on the function of Greek par- 
ticles, i.e. to stress elements of clauses, entire 
clauses, or arguments and indicate logical rela- 
tions between them. As with the terminology of 
the translations, the phraseology at the begin- 
ning was uneven and inconsistent. Only in later 
texts, it became elaborate and was consistently 
applied throughout. Neither the influence of a 
particular group of translators and their style, 
nor Syriac source texts, can explain the full 
range of this phrase repertory. For some of it, 
one has to turn to Greek authors from Late 
Antiquity, who employed a similarly complex 
system of formulas. They are thus indicators 
for an unbroken tradition of scholarship that 
supplied translators with at least part of the 
phraseology observed in their products, as well 
as in the works of later commentators. In addi- 
tion, one finds traces of personal stylistic idio- 
syncrasies of certain translators. Into this group 
belongs, for instance, Qusta ibn Liga’s (d. ca. 
300/912) phrase ra’aynd ’an yajiba dtirdran 
?an nugaddima ‘we think it [is] absolutely 
necessary to mention at the outset’, which is 
found in at least two of his translations (Daiber 
1980:8). 

In sum, the language of translation literature 
reflects several aspects of linguistic change com- 
pared to Classical Arabic. On the one hand, it 
was part of the wider development of Arabic, 
displaying many elements classified as ‘Middle 
Arabic’. In view of the religious affiliation of 
the almost exclusively Christian translators, the 
Christian Arabic dialects in particular made 
themselves felt. Also, it was deeply influenced 
by the linguistic background of the translators: 
their > Syriac mother tongue left its imprint 
on many texts, either in the form of traces of a 
Syriac intermediary translation or as Syriacisms 
involuntarily introduced by scholars whose 
native language was Syriac and who often came 
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from the least Arabicized sections of the Chris- 
tian community (Zimmermann 1981:lxvi). 
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Transliteration > Transcription 


Tripoli Arabic 
I. GENERAL 


Tripoli, the Mediterranean port and de facto 
capital of the Great Socialist People’s Libyan 
Arab Jamahiriya, is located in northwestern 
Libya, around roo km from the Tunisian bor- 
der. With a population of 1.7 million, it is 
the country’s most populous city. Vernacular 
Arabic is the spoken mother tongue of its 
inhabitants. This dialect, like others in the 
Maghrebi group, is characterized by the prefix 
n- for the 1st person singular and the prefix 
n- with the suffix -u for the rst person plural of 
the imperfect of the verb; this difference in rst 
person verbal forms is regarded as the main dis- 
tinctive isogloss between Maghrebi and Near 
Eastern dialects. 

Tripoli is a city of historical importance in the 
Maghreb. A pre-Hilalian dialect, linked to the 
Arab conquest and the first wave of Arabization 
in the 7th century C.E., is attested in the lit- 
erature (Rossi 1965; Mantran 1975; Féraud 
2005). In the r1th century C.E., Bedouin influ- 
ence came to predominate with the invasions 
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of the Bana Hilal and Bana Sulaym. These 
invasions produced a far-reaching Arabization 
of the eastern Maghreb. During the Ottoman 
period (1535-1911) and the subsequent Italian 
occupation (1911-1943), the spoken Arabic of 
Tripoli underwent further changes. Until the 
independence of Libya in 1951, Tripolitania 
was managed by the British under mandate of 
the United Nations (1943-1951); the British 
occupation, too, affected the spoken Arabic 
of Tripoli considerably. During the late 2oth 
century, massive rural migration to the capital 
of the new Libyan state had a major impact 
on language. Today, the spoken Arabic of 
Tripoli may be considered a Bedouin dialect 
with certain pre-Hilalian urban characteristics. 
For the Jewish Arabic dialect of Tripoli, see 
Yoda (2005). 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Consonants 

2.1.1.1 Inventory 

Tripoli Arabic has the 33 consonantal pho- 
nemes in Table r. 

The reflex of *q is predominantly voiced /g/, 
which reveals the nomadic origin of the dia- 
lect. Examples: g‘ad ‘he stayed’, gargs ‘dried 
meat’, naggal ‘he copied’, mastdg ‘nostalgic’. In 
the mainstream Tripoli dialect, a phoneme /q/ 
exists in certain words and forms minimal pairs 
with /g/, such as stagsa ‘he went away’: staqsa 
‘he found out’; naggal ‘cheat; someone copy- 
ing’: naqqal ‘mobile phone’; hagg ‘price’: baqq 
‘truth’. The /q/ is also present in certain words 
drawn from the religious and legal registers of 
written Arabic and in terms from education 
and new technologies, including gdadi ‘judge’, 
murdhaq ‘adolescent, teenager’, tabgiq ‘ques- 
tioning’. In the pre-Hilalian urban dialect of the 
Jews of Tripoli, the nonvoiced plosive pronun- 
ciation [q] of *g remained (Yoda 2005). 

For an urbanized Bedouin dialect of this type, 
one would expect the interdental fricatives to 
be preserved, but in fact they are merged with 
the dental stops. The unvoiced interdental frica- 
tive *t developed into the unvoiced dental plo- 
sive /t/, while the voiced interdental fricative *d 
merged with the voiced dental plosive /d/, e.g. 
* talata > tlata ‘three’, *talj > talZ ‘snow’, * dabab 
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Table 1. Inventory of consonantal phonemes in Tripoli Arabic 


bilabial labiodental alveolar postalveolar palatal velar uvular pharyngeal laryngeal 


plosive b t,d 
t 
emphatic b t,d 
nasal m n 
emphatic m 
fricatives f,v 8, Z 8Z 
emphatic $,Z 
trill r 
emphatic r 
lateral 1 
emphatic 
glides w 


> dhab ‘gold’, *’axad > xde ‘he took’. There is 
only one emphatic voiced plosive, /d/, resulting 
from the merger of *d and *d, e.g. *marid > 
mrid ‘ill’, *dull > dull ‘shade’. The development 
of the interdental fricatives to dental plosives 
is an innovation that can be observed in other 
pre-Hilalian sedentary dialects as well. 

/t/ [fs] isa dental affricate with marginal occur- 
rence in Italian loanwords such as bita ‘pizza’. 

The reflex of *j is a voiced postalveolar 
fricative /z/, as is the case in almost all Bedouin 
dialects, e.g. Zawab ‘he answered’, raza ‘he 
waited’, bdzab ‘eyebrow’, druz ‘stairs’. In con- 
trast to Old Arabic /j/, /z/ is a ‘sun letter’ and 
assimilates the /I/ of the article al-, e.g. azZndza 
‘the funeral’, azz‘ ‘hunger’, azban ‘the cheese’; 
there is one frequent exception: alZaww ‘the 
environment’. 

The /r/ is produced as an apico-alveolar [r], 
e.g. rme ‘he threw’, rZam ‘he stoned’, tarrds 
‘man’, sgir ‘small’. There is also an emphatic 
phoneme /r/. Note the following minimal pair: 
dar [deer] ‘he did’ vs. dar [date] ‘room’. 

Some phonemes have a marginal occurrence in 
Italian and English loanwords: /v/ [v] is a labio- 
dental fricative, e.g. viti ‘screw’, sayyav ‘to 
save’; /j/ [&] is a palatal fricative, e.g. jibdto 
jacket’, junt ‘joint’; /é/ [t]] is a palatal fricative, 
e.g. Rdcaviti ‘scewdriver’, sarc ‘internet search’. 


2.1.1.2 Change of sibilants 

The postalveolar sibilants /§/ and /z/ are subject 
to various conditioned changes. When /§/ and 
/z/ are found in the same word, or in cases 
where one of these phonemes is found in prox- 
imity to alveolar sibilants /s/, /s/, or /z/ in the 
same word, assimilation, and metathesis can 
be observed. 


kg q 


Postalveolar /Z/ assimilates to sibilants /s/, 
/z/, or Is/. 


I s-Z>sS-Z 


sfanz > sfanz ‘fritter’ 
sarz sarz ‘saddle’ 
i. Z-Z>Z-z 
ZO > z0z ‘two’ 
zalliz > zalliz ‘tiled floor’ 
tzawwaz > tzawwaz ‘he married’ 
[old-fashioned, 
elderly persons] 
lll. JZ-S>zZ-s 
Zans > zans ‘species, kind’ 
Iv. Z-S>Z-$ 
nzas > nzas ‘pears’ 
V. Z-Z>2%-z 
‘ZUz > ‘zuz ‘old woman’ 
Zuzzar > zuzzar ‘butcher’ 


Assimilation also takes place when the sibilant 
/s/ is followed by the postalveolar /z/; this 
occurs with words from the root s — Z- 1. 


‘he registered’ 
‘tape recorder’ 


> Ssazzal 
> musaxzal 


sazzal 
musazzal 


Metathesis takes place when postalveolar /z/ 
and sibilant /z/ are in the same word. When /z/ 
is followed by /2/, the sequence /z-z/ is changed 
into /z-z/. This only occurs with words from the 
root z-w-Z. 


z-—%>%-z [more modern, younger persons] 


tzawwaz > tZawwaz ‘he married’ 
zawaz > dwaz ‘marriage’ 
matzawwaz > matzawwaz ‘married’ 
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Similar changes of /8/ and /z/ also occur in the 
dialects of the eastern Maghreb (Cantineau’s 
‘Parlers E’ and Tunisian dialects), in Hassaniyya, 
and in the Bahariyya oasis in Egypt (Drop and 
Woidich 2007:13). 


2.1.2 Vowels 


2.1.2.1. There are five long vowel phonemes: 
/al, fil, fal, /é/, and /0/ (examples: Zab ‘he 
brought’, zéb ‘pocket’, zib ‘bring [imper.]!’; 
dab ‘it melted’, dib ‘wolf; dag ‘he tasted’, dog 
‘taste’, dug ‘taste [imper.]!’; gal ‘he said’, gul 
‘say [imper.]!’; séf ‘summer’, suf ‘wool’; lén 
‘until’, Jon ‘color’; fil ‘elephant’, ful ‘broad 
beans’; lim ‘oranges’, lom ‘blame’), and two 
short vowel phonemes: /u/ and /a/ (examples: 
Saxx ‘he urinated’, suxx ‘urinate [imper.|!; gass 
‘he cut’, guss ‘cut [imper.]!’; kanna ‘daughter- 
in-law’, kunna ‘we were’; hazra ‘stone’, buzra 
‘bedroom’; ta‘ban ‘tired’, tuSban ‘snake’; ba‘d 
[bad] ‘after’, bu‘d ‘distance’). The vowels /a/, 
fil, fal, /é/, and /d/ in final open syllables are 
considered phonemically long, but written here 
without the macron for the sake of convenience. 


2.1.2.2 The phonemes /é/ and /d/ differ from 
/al, fi/, and /a/ since they represent the reduction 
of the diphthongs /ay/ and /aw/, respectively, 
e.g. zét (< *zayt) ‘oil’, dél ‘tail’, Zeb (< *jayb) 
‘pocket’, and bos ‘house’, yom (<*yawm) ‘day’, 
sot (< *sawt) ‘voice’, rdsan (<*rawsan) ‘win- 
dow’. The reduction of the diphthongs /ay/ and 
/aw/ to /é/ and /o/, respectively, is a charac- 
teristic found in other North African Bedouin 
dialects as well. 


2.1.2.3. The imdla 

The — *imadla involves a change in timbre in the 
pronunciation of [a] and [a:]. It may go as far as 
transforming [a] to [e], or even [i]. Tripoli Arabic 
is characterized by first-degree *imala, i.e., [a] is 
pronounced as [e] (as compared with second- 
degree ?imala, where [at] may be pronounced as 
[iz], or even occasionally as [ita], as in Malta). 

In Tripoli Arabic, ’imdla affects final -a (ety- 
mological *4a), independently of the consonan- 
tal context, in independent rst person pronouns 
ana [aine] ‘TP and hne [hne] ‘we’. 

The final *a@ of the 3rd person singular mas- 
culine of the perfect of almost all IIIy verbs 
is pronounced [e], e.g. Ze ‘he came’, mse ‘he 
went’, and in some nouns as well, e.g. me 
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‘water’, sme ‘sky’, and the adverb hne. This 
is characteristic of Sulaym dialects and, more 
particularly, of the dialects of southern Tunisia 
and the eastern Sahara. 


2.1.3. Morphophonology/syllabic structure 


2.1.3.1 Monosyllabic words 

When a suffix with an initial vowel is added to 
a monosyllabic word of the structure C,C,aC,, 
the syllabic sequence C,C,aC, turns to C,aC,C,. 
This mutation of the scheme is called ‘ressaut’. 
It occurs when the suffix of the 3rd person 
singular feminine -at or the 3rd person plural 
-u is added to a verb in the 3rd person singular 
masculine of the perfect: ktab + -at > katbat ‘she 
wrote’, fham + -u > fabmu ‘they understood’. 
It occurs as well when a pronoun suffix of the 
2nd person singular or the 3rd person singular 
masculine is suffixed to these verbs: drab + 
-ak > darbak ‘he hit you’, Zmal + -ah > Zamlah 
‘his camel’, and likewise when the feminine or 
singulative suffix -a(t) or the dual suffix -én is 
added to a masculine noun with the structure 
C,C,aC,: bgal + -a(t) > bagla(t) ‘she-mule’, nmal 
+ -a(t) > namla(t) ‘one ant’, Shar + -én > Sabrén 
‘two months’. 


2.1.3.2 Polysyllabic words 

When the feminine suffix -i is added to the 
2nd person singular and when the suffix -w is 
added to the plural of the imperfect, or when 
either ending is added to an imperative, the 
short vowel of the second syllable is elided, e.g. 
tusrub + -i > tésrbi ‘you drink’, nurgud + -u > 
nurgdu ‘we sleep’, dsma‘ + -i > dsm‘ ‘listen!’, 
usrub + -u > usrbu ‘drink!’. 

This also affects words with the structure 
CaC,C,C,a(t). The stress on the first syllable 
maintains the first short vowel in an open 
syllable: mddrsa ‘school’, médktba ‘library’, 
médknsa ‘broom’; fastka ‘one pistachio’, talfla 
‘one pimento’. 

Elision also takes place when a vocalic pro- 
noun is suffixed to a word with the structure 
CaC,C,aC,, e.g. mat'am + -1 > matmi ‘my 
restaurant’, manZal + -ab > ménilah ‘his sickle’, 
and when a vocalic suffix is added to a femi- 
nine noun with the structure C,aC,C,a/(t), e.g. 
xadma(t) + -i > xddmti ‘my work’, salfa(t) + -ak 
> sdlftak ‘your sister-in-law’. 

In such cases, an ultrashort epenthetic vowel 
may appear between the first and second con- 
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sonants or between the second and third ones: 
/tuSrbi/ ['tafaebi] ‘you will drink’, /asm‘/ ['as- 
mafi] ‘listen [sg. fem.]!’, /maknsa/ ['mekénsa] 
‘broom’, /xadmt-i/ ['xadsmti] ‘my work’. 

When a suffix with an initial vowel is added 
to the 3rd person singular feminine perfect, the 
final vowel of the verb ending is modified from 
-at to -dt: fabmat + -ak > fabmat-ak ‘she under- 
stood you’, darbat + -ah > darbdt-ah ‘she hit 
him’. In Tripoli Arabic, the change of the final 
vowel of the verb ending may be attributed 
to the need to keep a vowel in this position; 
without this modification, for syllabic structure 
reasons, the vowel would disappear. 


2.2 Morphology 


2.2.1 Pronouns 

2.2.1.1. Independent personal pronouns 

In the rst person, the pronouns are due (sg.) 
and hne (pl.; for the final -e, see above, Sec. 
2.1.2.3). In the 2nd person singular, there is 
a gender distinction in the independent per- 
sonal pronoun: anta (masc.) vs. anti (fem.). 
This is not the case in certain other innovative 
pre-Hilalian urban dialects. The 3rd person 
singular pronouns are hiwa (masc.) and hiya 
(fem.). For the 3rd person plural, the pronoun 
is humma, as is the case in Bedouin dialects 
elsewhere in the Maghreb. In the 2nd and 3rd 
person plural, there is no gender distinction, 
unlike the dialects of the Fezzan (southwest 
Libya), Cyrenaica (East Libya), and southern 
Tunisia; these Bedouin dialects distinguish the 
feminine from the masculine in both pronouns 
and conjugation of the verb. 


2.2.1.2 Possessive/suffixed object pronouns 

In the rst person singular, the pronominal suf- 
fix for the object is -mi (e.g. Sbabni ‘he saw me’, 
basni ‘he kissed me’, ‘Zabni ‘he pleased me, I 
like him’). The form -i is suffixed to nouns and 
to prepositions ending in a consonant (e.g. bosi 
‘my house’, mfatihi ‘my keys’, gaddami ‘in front 
of me’); the form -y is suffixed to nouns and 
prepositions ending in a consonant or vowel 
of a timbre other than [i] and [e] (e.g. x#y ‘my 
brother’, bay ‘my father’, “Séy ‘my dinner’, 
may ‘with me’). When a rst person singular 
pronoun is suffixed to a noun or a preposition 
ending in /i/ or /é/, the pronominal suffix is -ya 
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(e.g. Rursiya ‘my chair’, idéya ‘my hands’, ‘léya 
‘on me’, frya ‘in me’, léya ‘for me’). 

The suffix pronoun of the 3rd person singu- 
lar masculine added to nouns, prepositions, and 
verbs ending in a vowel is -. Examples: buh 
‘his father’, xh ‘his brother’, ‘seh ‘his dinner’, 
‘léh ‘on him’, fth ‘in him’. After a consonant it is 
-a, as in darba u me ‘he hit him and went away’, 
with a pausal form -ah, e.g. alxal fi xeér len 
yukbur la wuld uxteh ‘the uncle is fine as long 
as his nephew has not grown up’. With the nega- 
tional suffix -s, the vowel -a is long and stressed, 
e.g. ma-drabtas ‘he did not hit him’. As is the 
case for independent pronouns and the verb, 
there is no gender distinction in the 2nd and 3rd 
person plural, -kum and -hum respectively. 

When the pronominal suffixes are added to 
the prepositions ff- ‘in’, /é- ‘for’, ‘lé- ‘on’, and 
m‘a ‘with’, the forms in Table 2 result. 


Table 2. Prepositions with pronominal suffixes 


3rd sg. masc. fi-h lée-h ‘lé-h ma-h 
3rd sg. fem. _fi-ha lé-ha ‘lé-ha m@-ha 
3rd pl. fi-hum  lé-hum  ‘lée-hum = m‘a-hum 
2nd sg. masc. fi-k lé-k ‘lé-k mGa-k 
and sg.fem. fi-kum lé-kum  ‘lée-kum = m‘a-kum 
Ist sg. fi-ya lé-ya ‘lé-ya ma-y 
tst pl. fi-na lé-na ‘lé-na ma-na 


2.2.1.3 Demonstratives 


2.2.1.3. Nominal determiners 
The proximal deictic adjectives, linked to the 
speaker’s space, are given in Table 3. 


Table 3. Deictic adjectives: Proximal 


sg. masc. sg. fem. pl. 
invariable form ha I- 
preposed to hada I- hadi I- hadu |- 
the noun haduma I- 
hadumaya I- 


al-...hdda al-...hddi  al-...hadu 
al-... haduma 


al-... 


postposed to 
the noun 


hadumdaya 
pharyngealized al-...dbwa al- ...abyd al-...d-h"ma 
form 


Examples include (invariable) ha rrazal tbib 
‘this man is a doctor’, hd lbant uxt xdlad 
‘this girl is Khaled’s daughter’, ha lulad man 
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bangazi ‘these boys are from Benghazi’, hd 
ssayyarat kwayysdat ‘those cars are good’; (sg. 
masc.) hada laktab mlih ‘this book is good’, 
arrazal hada ustadna ‘this man is our teacher’; 
(sg. fem.) hadi Ibant gnéyna ‘this girl is cute’, 
attuffaha hadi bnina ‘this apple is tasty’; (pl.) 
hada lulad man trablas ‘these children are from 
Tripoli’, hadumda labnawit man libya ‘these 
girls are from Libya’, hddumdyd ssayydrat 
kwayysat ‘these cars are good’, lulad hadu man 
trablas ‘these children are from Tripoli’, lab- 
nawit hadima man libya ‘these girls are from 
Libya’, assayydrat hadumdya kwayysat ‘these 
cars are good’. The pharyngealized forms are 
postposed to the determined noun, e.g. anna‘za 
ahyd Zabat xarfan ‘this ewe has given birth to 
a lamb’, lélad u labnawit ab‘ma kif tal‘u m 
almadrsa ‘these boys and these girls have just 
left school’. 

The distal deictic adjectives in Table 4 are 
linked to the space of the speaker and the inter- 
locutor. 


Table 4. Deictic adjectives: Distal 


sg. masc. sg. fem. pl. 
forms preposed hddakadl-  hadikal- — hadika I- 
tothe noun hddakdyd l- hdadikaya |- hadukdaya I- 
forms postposed al-... al-... al-... 
hadaka hadika hadika 
tothenoun al-... al-... al-... 
hadakdya hadikdya hadukdya 


Examples include (sg. masc.) hddakd laktab ma- 
‘Zabnis ‘I don’t like that book’, hadakdaya lwald 
ma-yuskuts ‘that child is not quiet’, labmdar 
hadaka ma-za§ ‘that idiot has not come’, arrdzal 
hadakaya kaddab ‘that man is a liar’; (sg. fem.) 
hadika lamdina bida bida man trablas ‘that 
city is very far from Tripoli’, hadikaya Ibant 
Séna ‘that girl is ugly’, ag%umla hadika ma-tzs 
‘that sentence is not correct’, almakla hadikdya 
ma§s mliba ‘that food is not good’; (pl.) haduka 
labnawit mda-sallmus ‘léha ‘those girls didn’t 
say hello to her’, hadukdaya lilad md-yugdrus 
yal‘bu lkura hne ‘those children cannot play 
football here’, azZamal hdaduka mda-tzus ‘those 
sentences are not correct’, allbémat hdadikdya 
bahyat ‘those pieces of meat are good’. 


2.2.1.3.2 Demonstrative pronouns 
The proximal pronouns for the space close to 
the speaker are given in Table 5. 
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Table 5. Demonstrative pronouns: Proximal 


sg. masc. sg. fem. pl. 

hada hadi hadu 

hadaya hadiya hadima 
hadiimdaya 

ahwa ahya ah'ma 


Examples include hada waldi ‘this one is my 
son’, hadaya sabbi ‘this one is my friend’, hadi 
banti ‘this one is my daughter’, hddiya sababti 
‘this one is my friend’; hadu ulddi ‘these ones 
are my children’, hddtimdya shabna ‘these ones 
are our friends’, ah"ma Inlad u labnawit alli 
daru lbadat ‘these are the boys and the girls 
who had the accident’. 
The distal pronouns are given in Table 6. 


Table 6. Demonstrative pronouns: Distal 


sg. masc. sg. fem. pl. 

hadaka hadika haduka 

hadakay hadikay hadikay 

hadakaya hadikaya hadukaya 
hadikumma 


Examples include hadaka kaddab kbir ‘this 
one is a big liar’, hadakay kan yaxdam m‘ay 
f nafs assdrika ‘this one was working with me 
in the same company’, hddakdya md-‘andi ma 
ngul fib ‘this one, I have nothing to say about 
him’, badika Sagga kbira ‘this is a big apart- 
ment’, hddikday séna ‘this one is ugly’, hddikaya 
ma-‘andi ma ngillak fiha ‘I have nothing to 
say about her’; hddika trabalsiya ‘these ones 
are Tripolitanian’, hdadukady Ihémat babyat 
‘these are good pieces of meat’, hadukdya man 
sabha ‘these ones are from Sebha’, hadukumma 
sayydrat sahb ‘these ones are very good cars’. 


2.2.1.4 The relative pronoun 

The most common relative pronoun is alli 
‘which, who’. For the animate are used man ~ 
mani ~ manu ~ man alli; Skun ~ Skan alli; kun 
+ independent personal pronoun 3rd person 
+ alli. For the inanimate are used ma ‘which, 
that’; San, sini, Sinu. The relative pronoun alli 
is invariant for both gender and number and 
is only used with a determined antecedent, e.g. 
allbam alli Zabt-a ysadd-ak? ‘is the meat that 
I bought enough for you?’. Other examples: 
ma-xalla li ma nakal ‘he left nothing for me to 
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eat’, md-yhabbus man yaxnab ‘they do not like 
the ones who steal’, hada san sar ‘this is what 
happened’. 


2.2.1.5 Interrogative pronouns and adjectives 
The pronouns used in Tripoli Arabic are the 
following: Sin, San, Sinu, Sini ‘what?’, skun and 
man ‘who?’. For the interrogative adjective, 
ama ‘which?’ is used. The main interroga- 
tive pronouns and compound forms are Sin, 
Sinu, Sini ‘what?’, f-Sin ‘in what?’, ‘lé-sin ‘on 
what, why?’, zéy-sin ‘like what?’, b-as ‘with 
what?’, f-ds ‘in what?’, ‘-ds ‘on what, why?’, 
las ‘why?’, gadd-ads ‘how much, which size?’, 
wen ‘where?’, mn-in ‘from where?’, man-wén 
“from where?’, /-én ‘until where?’, skan ‘who?’, 
li-Skiin ‘for whom?’, mta‘-skin ‘of whom?’, 
bda-skiuin ‘next to whom?’, gadd-skiin ‘whose 
size?’, man, manu, mani ‘who?’, m‘a-man ‘with 
whom?’, mtd‘-man ‘of whom?’, ‘é-man ‘on 
whom?’, bdd-man ‘next to whom?’, gadd-man 
‘whose size?’, zéy-man ‘like who?’, kif ‘how?’, 
amta ~ amta ‘when?’. 


2.2.2 Adverbs 

Adverbs of place include hne, hndya ‘here’; gadi, 
gddika ‘there’; gadikdy, gddikdya ‘over there’; 
grib ‘near’; bid ‘far’; tual ‘in front, directly’; 
barra ‘outside’; gaddam ‘in front’; [-tali ‘to 
the back’; lita ‘to the ground, downstairs’; 
falwast ‘in the middle, in the center’; man 
hne ‘from here’; man gadi ‘from there’; man 
gddika ‘from over there’; man tali ‘in the back’; 
m-alita ‘down, on the ground’; ‘al-limin ‘on 
the right-hand side’; ‘al-lisdr ‘on the left-hand 
side’; ‘al-lbasya ‘on the edge’; ‘al-lita ‘on the 
ground, down’. 

Adverbs of time include alyém ‘today’, 
alléla ‘tonight’, hd-Iléla ~ lléla hadi ‘this night’, 
albarah ‘yesterday evening’, gudwa ‘tomorrow’, 
man gadwitha ‘the following day’, ba‘d-gudwa 
‘after tomorrow’, ba‘d gudwtén ‘after the day 
after tomorrow’, dmas ‘yesterday’, wil dmas 
‘before yesterday’, wil dmastén ‘before the day 
before yesterday’, ssne ‘this year’, ‘amnawwal 
‘last year’, yomlawwal ‘the first day’, zman 
‘formerly, in times past’, Rif ‘just’, ‘dwad ‘once 
again’, marrat ‘sometimes, from time to time’, 
badén ~ ba‘tali ‘afterward, soon’, dbddan 
‘never’, tawwa ‘now’, gabl ‘before’, bakri ‘soon, 
early in time’, dima ‘always’, gdliban ‘often’, 
glilas ‘rarely, seldom’, Imarra hddi ‘this time’, 
falgaddam ‘hereafter’ , balm‘awad ‘once again’, 
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fi-sa° fi-sa‘ ‘quickly, right away’, marra marra 
‘sometimes, from time to time’, tawwa kif 
‘hardly, just’, “awad tani ‘once again’, bakri 
Swéya ‘soon, a little time ago’. 

Adverbs of quantity: bakki, hékke ‘so, this 
way’, halba ‘a lot, too much’, swéya ‘not 
much, (too) little’, ydsar ‘enough’, batta ‘even, 
also, either’, glil ‘less, little’, magtul ‘precisely, 
exactly’, swa-swa ‘same, similarly’, bukkull 
‘entirely, completely, not at all’. 

Adverbs of manner: hakki, hékke ‘so, this 
way’; buntu ‘deliberately’; hagga ‘just’; bass 
‘only, barely’; xalds ‘enough’; xsésan ‘specially’; 
matalan ‘for example’; b Swéya ‘gently, softly, 
slowly’; b zaddiyat ‘seriously’; b alblas ‘for 
free’; b asséf ‘forced’; b addarga ‘secretly’; b 
al‘Gni ‘deliberately’; zéy tawwa ‘for example’; 
balak ~ bdlak si ‘maybe’. 


2.2.3 Nouns 


2.2.3.1 Diminutives 

The diminutive of triliteral nouns is formed 
on the patterns C,C,é€C,, C,C,é@C,a(t), or 
C,C,éyaC,. Note that the forms C,C,eC, and 
C,C,éC,a(t) are characteristic of Bedouin dia- 
lects, as opposed to the model C,C,éyaC,, which 
is common in sedentary dialects. Examples: 
kalb ‘dog? and kléb ‘puppy’; tarf ‘piece’ and 
tréf ‘small piece’; balw ‘sweet’ and hléw ‘a little 
bit sweet’; gars ‘plantation’ and grésa ‘small 
plantation’; Sams ‘sun’ and smésa ‘small sun’; 
karsa ‘belly, stomach’ and kréSa ‘small belly, 
small stomach’; hos ‘house’ and hwés ‘small 
house’; bant ‘girl’ and bnéya ‘small girl’; kabs 
‘ram’ and kbéyas ‘small ram’; zahs ‘baby don- 
key’ and zhéyas ‘small baby donkey’. In Tripoli 
Arabic, the pattern C,C,éyaC, is above all used 
to form the diminutives of nouns contain- 
ing a long vowel between C, and C,, e.g. sgir 
‘small’ and sgéyar ‘very small’; xr#f ‘lamb’ and 
xréyaf ‘small lamb’. This pattern is also used 
to form the diminutive of the diminutive of a 
small number of other nouns taking the model 
C,C,eC,, e.g. kléb ‘puppy’ and kléyab ‘tiny 
dog’; wléd ‘small boy’ and wléyad ‘wee boy’. 
In fact, the pattern C,C,éyaC, is the diminutive 
pattern for nouns with a long vowel between C, 
and C, in Bedouin dialects. 

Quadriliteral forms on the pattern 
C,aC,C,vC, form their diminutives on the pat- 
tern C,C,eC,iC, and C,C,éC,aC,, e.g. maftah 
‘key’ and mfatih ‘small key’; sandug ‘box’ 
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and snédig ‘small box’; sarwal ‘trousers’ and 
sréwil ‘small trousers’; ‘asfur ‘bird’ and ‘séfir 
‘small bird’; this brings Tripoli Arabic closer to 
Bedouin dialects. 

The following nouns have irregular diminu- 
tives: umm ‘mother’, diminutive mméma; bu 
‘father’, diminutive bbéy; xu ‘brother’, diminu- 
tive uxéy; ma ‘water’, diminutive mmeéya; fumm 
‘mouth’, diminutive ffem. 


2.2.3.2 Plurals 

Quadriliteral nouns of the pattern C,vC,C,vC, 
form plurals of the pattern C,C,dC,iC,, e.g. 
meftablmfatib ‘key’, masmarlmsamir ‘nail’, 
sandug/snddig ‘box’, sarwal/srawil ‘trousers’, 
‘asfurl‘safir ‘bird’. 


2.2.3.3. Colors and physical defects 

The masculine singular of adjectives of color 
has the pattern aC,C,vC, (e.g. abmar ‘red’, 
azrag ‘blue’, axdar ‘greens’, akbal ‘black’, asgar 
‘blond’). The feminine singular has the pat- 
tern C,vC,C,a (e.g. hamra, zarga, xadra, kahla, 
sagra). Adjectives indicating defects follow the 
same pattern, e.g. atras (fem. tarsa) ‘deaf’; 
akwas (fem. kRawsa) ‘having a squint [diver- 
gent strabismus]’; abwal (fem. bawla) ‘having 
a squint [converging strabismus]’. The plural 
has the pattern C,a#C,aC, (bumar, zurag, xudar, 
Sugar, etc.), and has the pattern C,#C, when C, 
= w (e.g. siwad ‘black’, plural sud, a‘war ‘one- 
eyed’, plural “a#r). The diminutive is based on 
the pattern C,C,éC,a(t). Only three examples 
are used in Tripoli Arabic: kbéla ‘a little bit 
black’, zréga ‘a little bit darker-skinned’, hméra 
‘a little bit red’. 


2.2.4 Numerals 


2.2.4.1 The dual 

The dual is formed by adding the suffix -én to 
the singular noun. In Tripoli, the dual form 
is widely used for all sorts of nouns, e.g. trig 
‘one road’, dual trigén; gahwa ‘one coffee’, 
dual gahwtén; ktab ‘book’, dual ktabén; it is 
even used with loanwords, e.g. simafroweén 
‘two traffic lights’. Nouns of units of measure 
and time also take the dual, as do the twin 
parts of the body (> pseudodual), e.g. waldén 
‘parents’; units of time: dgigtén ‘two minutes’, 
yomen ‘two days’, Sabrén ‘two months’, sa‘tén 
‘two hours’, ‘amén ‘two years’, léltén ‘two 
nights’; units of measurement: Zdultén (mea- 
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sure of area), kéltén (measure of capacity, for 
grain or liquid), dra‘én ‘two cubits’, mitén ‘two 
hundred’, alfen ‘two thousand’; twin parts of 
the body: wudnén ‘two ears’, idén ‘two hands’, 
dra‘én ‘two arms’, kur‘én ‘two legs’, razlén ‘two 
feet’, Ratfén ‘two shoulders’. In cases where the 
dual is not used, the numeral z6z ‘two’ takes its 
place, followed by the noun in the plural, e.g. 
20z hutat ‘two fish’, zoz biban ‘two doors’, z6z 
kndasa ‘two brooms’. 


2.2.4.2 Numerals from 3 to ro and 11 to 19 
In the numerals between 3 and ro, a short and 
a long form are used indiscriminately, e.g. tlata 
merrat ~ talt-marrat ‘three times’, satta Zumal 
~ satt-Zumal ‘six camels’, tas‘a ktabdt ~ tas 
ktabat ‘nine books’. 

The numerals between 11 and 19 form a 
construct state with the counted noun, which 
remains in the singular. The r of ‘asr reappears 
in the form of a liquid /I/, e.g. bdasal wuld 
‘eleven boys’, tudSal ‘am ‘twelve years’, tluttasal 
bant ‘thirteen girls’. This /l/ is assimilated to 
the first consonant of the noun, just like the 
article al-, e.g. xamstasaz Zmal ‘fifteen camels’, 
suttdsan nazma ‘seventeen stars’. 


2.2.5 Verbs 


2.2.5.1 Like all Libyan dialects, Tripoli Arabic 
belongs to the Maghrebi family of dialects. 
Typically, in these dialects the 1st person prefix 
of the imperfect is 2-; the plural is distinguished 
from the singular by the ending -u, e.g. naktab 
‘T write’, nakt’bu ‘we write’; namsi ‘I go’, namsu 
‘we go’; ngul ‘I say’, ngulu ‘we say’. 

The conjugation of the strong verb is given 
in Table 7. 


Table 7. Conjugation of the strong verb, Form I 


perfect ktab imperfect yaktab 


‘he wrote’ ‘he writes’ 

sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3rd masc. ktab katbu—yaktab ~—-yaktbu 
3rd fem. _—katbat taktab 
and masc. ktabt ktabtu. taktab  taktbu 
and fem. —ktabti taktbi 
Ist ktabt ktabna naktab — naktbu 


2.2.5.2 In verbs IIy, there is no reconstruc- 
tion of the paradigm with forms like talgdy ‘you 
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find’, yabdaw ‘you begin’ in the imperfect, and 
Sraw ‘you bought’, msat ‘she went away’ in the 
perfect (containing the long vowel 4), found in 
the more innovative pre-Hilalian dialects. In 
the imperfect, the following prefixes are found: 
2nd person singular feminine talgi ‘you find’; in 
the plural, nasru ‘we buy’, talgu ‘you find’, and 
yabdu ‘they begin’. In the perfect, the following 
are found: for the 3rd person plural, sru ‘they 
bought’; in the 3rd person singular feminine, 
Tripoli Arabic has the form C,C,at, e.g. mSat 
‘she went away’ (Table 8). 


Table 8. Conjugation of the IIIy verb, Form I 


perfect imperfect 


Sra ‘he bought’ sg. pl. sg. pi. sg. pl. 


3rd masc. Sra Stu yésri_ -yasru yalga yalgu 
3rd fem. Srat tasri talga 
2nd masc. Srét Srétu tasri tasru talga talgu 
2nd fem. Sréti tasri talgi 
Ist Srét Sréna nasri nasru nalga yalgu 


2.2.5.3. No internal passives are found in 
Tripoli Arabic, unlike the dialects of the Fezzan. 
To express the simple passive in Tripoli, Form 
VII is used, which is obtained by prefixing n- to 
Form I of the verb, e.g. nktab ‘it was written’, 
n‘add ‘he was bitten’, nzdd ‘he was born’, ngla 
‘it was fried’. Form VIII constitutes the reflexive 
of Form I and is often used to express an action 
undertaken by subjects for themselves. It is 
characterized by the consonant -t- inserted after 
the first radical, e.g. rtxe ‘it went soft’, ntgab 
‘it was perforated’, Itammu ‘they got together’, 
rtah ‘he relaxed’. 

Combinations of Forms occur: II + VIII 
btassam ‘he smiled’, ttassal ‘he got in touch’; X 
+ II strayyab ‘he rested’, stanna ‘he waited’. 


2.2.5.4 Former bamza verbs 

The Old Arabic verbs TP ’axadalya’xudu ‘to 
take’ and *akala/ya’kulu ‘to eat’ have equiva- 
lents in Tripoli Arabic: xde/yaxud, kle/yakul. 
In the perfect, they are conjugated like verbs 
Illy. The imperative is formed like verbs Iw/y: 
xud ‘take!’, kul ‘eat!’. The active participles 
have the following form: wakal and wdxad; for 
the passive participles, the forms miukul and 
muxud are used. 
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2.3 Syntax 


2.3.1 Possessive constructions 

The synthetic construction is commonly used 
(like the dual) in Tripoli Arabic e.g. m6la-duk- 
kan-an-naqqalat mus mubhi ‘Mubhi is not the 
owner of the mobile phones shop’. The analytic 
construction, an innovation specific to seden- 
tary dialects, is also used. The particle used in 
Tripoli is mtd‘, e.g. almakla mta‘ alwuld watya 
‘the child’s food is ready’, xde daftar mta‘ wuld 
u ktab fith xurrafa ‘he took a boy’s notebook 
and wrote a story’, albos mtd‘ algadi mus bad 
‘léna ‘the judge’s house is not far from us’. The 
use of the synthetic construction is strictly lim- 
ited, for instance to naturally associated nouns: 
bab alhos ‘the door of the house’, mis ktabi Ili 
tabt alkursi, ktab xdlad ‘the book that is under 
the chair is not my book, it is Khaled’s book’; 
to express family relations: ‘alt xw#y or mart 
xuy ‘my brother’s wife’, umm salah ‘Salah’s 
mother’, ba munir ‘Miunir’s father’; and to 
refer to body parts: rds wuldi ‘my son’s head’, 
wudnek ‘your ears’. 


2.3.2 Future 

In Tripoli Arabic, the preverbal marker b(a)- is 
used to express the future of intention (only 
in affirmative or interrogative statements). 
Examples: b-namSu |-bangazi ‘we intend to go 
to Benghazi’, as b’tdir gudwa? ‘what will you 
do tomorrow?’. This construction with the 
particle b- can also be used to express the idea 
of wanting to undertake an action or as a mark 
of imminence, possibility, will, or finality. The 
preverbal marker hd- is used to express close/ 
near future. Examples: hd-namsi I-trablas ‘I am 
going to go to Tripoli’; baykammal xadmtah ‘he 
is going to finish his work’. 


2.3.3 Indefinite article 

In Tripoli Arabic, no article is used to mark inde- 
terminate noun status, and the noun appears in 
this case without any marker. Examples: bir ‘a 
well’, Zrdna ‘a frog’, krasi ‘chairs’. Unlike the 
urban dialects of Algeria and Morocco, Tripoli 
Arabic does not use the indefinite construction 
wabd al formed from the numeral wahad ‘one’, 
whose use is very limited in Bedouin dialects. 


3. LEXICON 


The lexicon of Tripoli Arabic shows Bedouin 


traits. Verbs such as ddr ‘to do’, xaS§ ‘to enter’, 
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tla‘ ‘to go out’, yabbi ‘to want’, Sbab ‘to see’, 
nsad ‘to ask’, rdza ‘to wait’, ga‘maz ‘to sit’, gad 
‘to stay’, dfa° ‘to pay’, walla ‘to come back’, 
rkab ‘to go up’, tsubb almtar ‘it’s raining’ are 
common. The following nouns are also used: 
mtoar ‘rain’, dabya ‘an egg’, hos ‘a house’, id ‘a 
hand’, subb ‘a morning’, razzala ‘men’; other 
words, such as humma ‘they’, dmas ‘yesterday’, 
and augmented forms such as gudwika ‘tomor- 
row’, gddikdy ‘over there’, badukdy ‘those’, 
which are found in other Bedouin dialects, are 
also employed in Tripoli Arabic. 

Halba is the word used in Tripoli Arabic for 
‘a lot’; it may be derived from Hebrew harbéh 
‘a lot’. 

Tripoli Arabic contains numerous lexical 
borrowings from Turkish, e.g. kasik ‘spoon’, 
Siga ‘bottle’, and from Italian, e.g. marsabédi 
(< Italian marciapiede) ‘pavement’, kdacafiti 
~ kaédviti (< Italian cacciavite) ‘screwdriver’, 
simaforo (< Italian semaforo) ‘traffic lights’ 
(> Italian loanwords), and from English, e.g. 
boy (< English boy) ‘gay’, bafta (< English 
poofter) ‘gay’. Note, however, that in terms of 
both borrowing and code-switching, Italian, 
the language of the 2oth century’s main colo- 
nial power in Libya, has had nothing like the 
impact of French on spoken Arabic in the other 
Maghreb states. 

More recently, many words dealing with new 
technologies have been borrowed from English, 
e.g. ROmbyitar ‘computer’, mdws ‘mouse’, 
mobayl ‘mobile phone’, saré ‘internet search’, 
burtabal ‘laptop, portable computer’. 
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Triptosis > Diptosis 


Triradicalism — Biradicalism; Lexicon: 
Matrix and Etymon Model 


Truncation 


1. DEFINITION 


The term ‘truncation’ can be understood gener- 
ally as referring to a process of word shortening 
which is phonologically predictable. Morpho- 
logical processes of clipping and acronymy also 
belong to this category. The former process 
derives a shorter form from a simple lexeme, 
while the latter derives forms consisting of 
the first letters of a compound lexeme (cf. 
Kreidler 2000:956ff.). In the context of Arabic 
linguistics, the term ‘truncation’ makes sense 
as an umbrella term for various types of mor- 
phophonological shortening, notably in the 
imperative and the jussive of the verb, but 
also in the nominal realm (> abbreviations; > 
compounds). Truncation phenomena have also 
caught the attention of theorists working in 
the framework of prosodic morphology (cf. 
McCarthy and Prince 1990:22; McCarthy 
and Prince 1998:289ff.; - morphology), one 
important point being the ‘minimal word’ in 
the context of hypocoristic forms, notably 
the > diminutive (typically in an endearing 
meaning). 


2. TRUNCATION IN CLASSICAL 
ARABIC AND MODERN STANDARD 
ARABIC 


Except for the apocopate/jussive and the imper- 
ative, truncation is not a prominent feature 
in either Classical or Modern Standard Ara- 
bic. When occurring, word-final shortening 
can affect both vowels and, in rarer circum- 
stances, consonants. The Arabic term jazm —- a 
purely morphological notion — denotes both the 
‘apocopate’ (Greek ‘cut off’), as surfacing in the 
negated past, lam yaf<al ‘he didn’t do’, and the 
Sussive’ yaf‘al ‘let him do’. While the apoco- 
pate can be associated diachronically with the 
Akkadian preterite iprus ‘he cut off? and the 
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Hebrew consecutive wayyigtol ‘and he killed’, 
the jussive has a precedent in the Akkadian 
precative liprus ‘let him cut off, and vetitive 
ayy-iprus ‘let him not cut off’. It may be noted 
that the jussive has a yvC,C,vC, structure also 
in those branches of Semitic (Akkadian and 
Ethio-Semitic) whose imperfect conjugation 
has a yvC,vC,C,vC, structure. In the case of 
Chaha, a yéC,aC,c, structure is found, depend- 
ing on the position of C, and C, on the sonority 
scale (cf. Leslau 1964; McCarthy and Prince 
1995:330f.). Paradigmatically, the imperative 
(2nd person) stands in a suppletive position 
vis-a-vis the jussive (rst and 3rd person), which 
is also used for the negation of the imperative: 
if‘al ‘do!’ vs. Ia taf‘al ‘don’t do!’. For easy ref- 
erence, Table 1 gives an overview of the basic 
forms of the imperfect (3rd pers. masc. sg.), 
jussive (3rd pers. masc. sg.) and the imperative 
(2nd pers. masc. sg.) of sound verbs in contrast 
to weak verbs that are shortened in the prefix 
conjugations and in the imperative, both word- 
externally and word-internally. 


Table 1. Imperfect, jussive, and imperative 
forms 


imperfect apocopate/ imperative 
jussive 
sound — yaf‘alu yaf‘al if‘al 
Iw/y yaqifu/ yaqif/ qgiflisir 
yaysiru yaysir 
Tlw/y yaqulu/ —yaqul/ qul/sir 
yasiru yasir 
Ilw/y = yad“u/ yad‘u/ ud‘ulirmi 
yarmi yarmt 
C,=C, yaruddu  yardud ~ urdud ~ 
yaruddasi/u — ruddal/i/u 


Some verbs, notably ‘doubly weak’ verbs, 
undergo even farther reaching truncation, for 
instance in the case of ra’d ‘to see’, whose basic 
imperfect, apocopate/jussive, and imperfect 
forms are yard, yara, and rah, respectively. As 
in the case of the imperative fih of the doubly 
weak verb wafd ‘to fulfil’, the final b in rah 
‘see!’ (the so-called ha@ as-sakt) seems to have 
the function of upholding a ‘minimal word con- 
straint’ (CvC structure) for graphically inde- 
pendent Arabic words (but see Versteegh 2004 
on the status of ‘one-letter words’ in Arabic 
grammar). 
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Word-final vowel shortening in > pause 
(waqf), as practiced in the pronunciation of 
Classical Arabic (see, for instance, Birkeland 
1940) and as being the norm in Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic, is also a case in point. Stbawayhi 
devotes 15 chapters to this topic in the Kitab 
(Chaps. 490-504). While a word-final short 
vowel drops completely, a word-final long 
vowel is shortened, e.g. md > ma. While > 
nunation (tanwin) is elided altogether in prose 
(except in the accusative), the case-marking 
vowel in an indefinite case ending may be 
replaced by the respective long vowel in poetry, 
e.g. marartu bi-zayd (prose) vs. marartu bi zaydi 
(poetry) ‘I passed Zayd’ (for details, see Wright 
1967:II, 368-373; for word-final orthography 
and phonotactics in general, see Diem 1981). 
Occasionally, long final vowels (notably 7) in 
the Qur’an are shortened in context as well. 
Examples that occur passim include rabb-i ‘my 
Lord’, fa-‘budu-ni ‘worship [pl.] me!’ and al- 
wadi ‘the valley’. 

Vollers (1906:156-159) mentions a number 
of Quranic gird’at in which the feminine end- 
ing (ta marbita) is clipped before a suffix 
pronoun, e.g. ‘idda-hu for ‘iddata-hu ‘his prep- 
aration [acc.]’. 

In some instances, the absence of nunation 
has a specific grammatical function, as in the 
vocative yd zaydu ‘oh, Zayd’, or in the absolute 
negation /a@ *ilaba ‘[there is] no God’ (cf. e.g., 
Birkeland 1940:43). 

Due to the tendency to integrate nouns with 
more than four radicals into quadriradical pat- 
terns, the last radical of a noun may be clipped 
both in the formation of the plural and in a 
process of linear derivation (typically by means 
of the > nisba): ?andalib > ’anddil ‘nightingale’, 
hadramawt > hadrami ‘one from Hadramawt’. 

The consonant 7 is occasionally elided word- 
finally, notably in poetry, due to dartirat as- 
Sir > ‘poetic license’ lit. ‘necessity [to uphold 
meter]’. Examples include dual formations like 
xuttatd ‘two alternatives’ (xuttatdni), shortened 
tribal names such as ba-l-‘anbari for bani I- 
‘anbari, and the clipped apocopate lam yaku ‘he 
wasn’t’. In rare instances, whole (groups of) syl- 
lables can be truncated, e.g. mar for marhaban 
‘welcome’ (cf. Wright 1967:II, 379-382). 

Clipping processes are in no way restricted to 
the coda of a word. The process of haplological 
syllable elision can occur word-initially, word- 
medially, and word-finally. An example of the 
first kind is the reading of taqattala for tataqat- 
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tala, as applied by the Kufan Ouran read- 
ers (see, for instance, Brockelmann 1908:261). 
Some instances of haplology have found their 
way into the Cairene textus receptus of the 
Quran, e.g. la takallamu nafsun ‘nobody talks’ 
(Q. 11/105). Poetic licenses such as yasti‘u for 
yastati‘u ‘he is able’ are instances of word- 
medial truncation (cf. Wright 1967:II, 380). An 
example of word-final truncation is the variant 
yagtulu-ni for yaqtuldna-ni ‘they are killing 
me’ (for an analysis of such reductions in terms 
of preference laws for syllable structure, see 
Vennemann 1988; for an analysis in terms of 
Optimality Theory, see Edzard 2000). 

In the nominal realm, clipping occurs in a 
more systematic way in the context of blend- 
ing, a process to which the Arab grammarians 
referred as nabt (lit. ‘sculpture’; > compounds). 
Clipping in such formations typically applies to 
the end of the first constituent and the begin- 
ning of the second. Griinert (1893) provides 
an extensive overview (cf. also for Classical 
Arabic: Stetkevych 1970:49ff.; and for Modern 
Standard Arabic: Monteil 1960:13 1-142; Vers- 
teegh 2001:181ff.; Badawi a.o. 2004:751-762; 
Holes 2004:312ff.; this phenomenon is per- 
vasive in Modern Hebrew, see, e.g., Kutscher 
1982:221). Clipped prefixes in neologisms such 
as bay-tagaft ‘intercultural’ and gab-tarixi ‘pre- 
historical’ have not always caught on in com- 
mon language use. Acronymity (cf., e.g., Blau 
1981:174) can also be subsumed under the 
category of ‘clipping’ (> abbreviations). 

In Classical Arabic, mainly in verse, the trun- 
cation of a final consonant in proper names in 
the vocative is known as tarxim ‘softening’ (see 
Wright 1967:1, 174; II, 88). The process applies 
to CvvCvC nouns (e.g. mazin > mazi); CvCvvC 
nouns (e.g. su“dd > su‘a); CvCCvC nouns (e.g., 
ja far > ja‘fa); and CvCCvvC nouns (e.g., ‘“utman 
> ‘utma—here the last vowel is also shortened; 
but not to CvCC or CvCvC nouns. In formal 
morpho-phonology, this circumstance has been 
interpreted as striking evidence for the ‘minimal 
word’, i.e., a structure that cannot be further 
phonologically diminished (cf. McCarthy and 
Prince 1990:22). 


3. TRUNCATION IN THE ARABIC 
DIALECTS 


In the Arabic dialects, the opposition between 
the imperfect and the apocopate/jussive no 
longer exists, because the inflectional mood 
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endings of the imperfect are reduced. The result- 
ing short imperfect forms have a modal aspect; 
nonmodal aspects are expressed by a number of 
preformative elements. In general, the impera- 
tive forms in the dialects are not markedly dif- 
ferent from those in Modern Standard Arabic. 

The abbreviation (viz. truncation) of words 
in the spoken language is also attested in the 
Arabic colloquials. Arbitrarily selected exam- 
ples include kamsayta (< kayfa ’amsayta) ‘good 
evening [lit. ‘how did you get in the evening?’]’ 
in San‘ani Arabic and bi-Sak (< bi-Sakl) in 
varieties of Sudanese Arabic (personal infor- 
mation by Janet Watson and James Dickins, 
respectively). 

An example of an abbreviated proper noun 
is ‘Abbud for ‘Abdallah. An example of a 
productive hypocoristic diminutive pattern is 
C,a/i/aC,C,o, as in Widdo for Widdad and Fatto 
for Fathallah (cf. Wild 1982:155). In this lat- 
ter case, the third radical is truncated (in cases 
where C, = C,). Abbreviated forms of foreign 
terms (sometimes themselves of Arabic origin) 
likewise occur in spoken Arabic. An example 
is Alex (aliks) as a short form of Alexandria 
(al-iskandariyya) in Arabic-spoken dialogues 
among students of the American University in 
Cairo. 
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Tulut 


Although the tulut ‘one-third’ script appears in 
some early classical texts, not much is known 
about this ancient script, except that one of its 
main features, in its smaller version, was the 
roundness of its letters. Ibn an-Nadim (d. 380/ 
990), for example, reports that the large tulut 
(at-tulut al-kabir at-tagil) was ‘invented’ by 
Qutba (d. 154/771) as one of the four leading 
scripts, the others being jalil, tumar al-kabir, 
and nisf at-taqgil. The smaller (xafif) version 
apparently developed from a small and round 
script called al-mudawwar as-sagir, which 
was used for writing in registers (dafatir) and 
recording traditions (badit) and poetry (Si‘r; Ibn 
an-Nadim, Fihrist 17; Abbott 1939:31). 

Tulut script became established as the prin- 
cipal chancery script, with pronounced cur- 
vilinear features, as a result of the reform of 
handwriting by Ibn Mugla (d. 328/940) and 
later Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 413/1022), during the 
4th/roth and early 5th/r1th centuries. A good 
early example of the use of tulut can be found 
in a multiscript composition presenting a col- 
lection of poems by Salama ibn Jandal executed 
before 456/1064. Even though its attribution 
to Ibn al-Bawwab is disputed, there appears to 
be no doubt that the manuscript was produced 
in the middle of the sth/rith century (Rice 
195 5:22; Blair 2006:169). 

By the 7th/13th century, tulut was practiced 
from Egypt to Iran. Indeed, it became estab- 
lished as one of the ‘Six Pens’ in the Eastern 
tradition (Iraq and Iran), as well as the main 
curvilinear chancery script in Mamluk Syria 
and Egypt. 

Just like > mubaqqagq, tulut in the Arabic 
Mamluk tradition is one of the two fundamen- 
tal scripts (asl) from which others are derived 
(far‘). This same tradition reports that tulut is 
called thus from the fact that only one-third 
of its letter forms are rectilinear, or because 
it was written with a pen whose nib cut was 
eight horsehairs wide, i.e. one-third of the 
ancient tumar script, or that it was written on 
the size of paper known as tult ‘one-third’. Like 
all major scripts, it had its larger (taqil, kabir) 
and smaller (xafif) varieties (Gacek 1987:127; 
1989:147). Furthermore, al-Qalqasandi (Subh 
Ill, 58) reports that it was written with a pen 
that was cut obliquely (#uharraf) because it 


TULUT 


yer. 


used hairlines (taSTrdt) to link letters and words, 
which can only be executed with such a pen. 

Being the largest script in the curvilinear 
(layyin, muqawwar, murattab) family, tulut 
script was serifed, with a pronounced right- 
sloping head-serif (tarwis). Its ’alif, unlike the 
-alif of mubaqqagq, was slightly bent and had a 
left-turned (mubarraf) tail/foot. Some sources 
describe the shape of this ’alif as “a man look- 
ing at his feet”, and being either seven or nine 
rhombic dots in height. Indeed, the foot-serif 
on the ’alif often joins to the following letter. 
Tulut, moreover, leaves all the counters (‘eyes’) 
of its letters open (maftub, munawwar), as 
opposed to closed (matmis, mu‘allaq). Just as 
in mubaqqaq, its most visible feature and the 
one that distinguishes the two scripts, lies in 
the shape of the descenders (sublinear strokes). 
Here most of the descenders, which fall quite 
far below the baseline, on such letters as jim, 
ra, sin, sad, ‘ayn, mim, niin, curve upward 
(muqawwar), while the tails of some of them 
are joined to the next letter by means of hair- 
lines (taSTrat; Gacek 1989). Indeed, the use 
of hairlines is characteristic of the whole of 
the tulut family of scripts. In tulut, in contrast 
to mubaqqaq, we find many assimilated/con- 
tracted (mudgam, mu“allaq) \etterforms. Thus, 
for instance, the final ha’ often has the form 
of ha mubdawdiba, that is, a ha@ ‘bowed 
upward’, as opposed to a ha’ with an open 
counter (ha mardiufa, mubaqqaqa, 4), which 
is typical of mubaqqag script. Also, again in 
contrast to mubaqqaq, tulut appears not to 
have favored the use of the ‘s’-shaped kaf (al- 
kaf al-mabsuta), in its initial and medial posi- 
tions. Instead, we find proportionately more of 
the other type, the cross-barred kaf, S (al-kaf 
al-maskiula). 

In the chancery, tulut was used for important 
documents, such as edicts, whereas in codices 
it was used mostly for book titles and chap- 
ter headings, especially in manuscripts of the 
Ouran (Gacek 1989). 

Tulut remained the ideal style for epigra- 
phy and was used on virtually any material 
and anywhere. Verses were written on pillows 
and curtains, goblets and flasks, garments and 
headgear, belts and kerchiefs, golden and sil- 
ver vessels, as well as on porcelain (Schimmel 
1984:22, 25-26; Soucek 1979:14). 

For monumental inscriptions, a large (jalil) 
tulut form was used (> epigraphy; see Fig. r). 
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A number of disciples of Yaqut al-Musta‘simi 
(d. 698/1298) excelled both in Quranic cal- 
ligraphy and in the layout of huge architectural 
inscriptions. Thus, for instance, one of the out- 
standing examples of the use of tulut in Iranian 
architecture involved the calligrapher Haydar 
al-Mashadi, one of the six famous pupils of 
Yaqut. Probably the best known example of his 
work is a stucco mibrab in the mosque in Isfa- 
han, dated 710/1310. The inscriptions, carved 
on three levels, are in various sizes of tulut ona 
floral arabesque ground (Blair 2006:253-255). 

Among the Ottoman architectural inscrip- 
tions in tulut one should mention Bayazid’s 
mosque in Istanbul, inscribed by Hamd Allah 
al~Amasi, as well as the Suleymaniye (Istanbul) 
and Selimiye (Edirne) mosques designed by 
>Ahmad Qarahisari and Hasan Jalabi (Celebi) 
in the middle of the roth/16th century. And in 
t1th/1t7th century India, we have the superb 
inscriptions on the Taj Mahal (outside of Agra) 
executed by ‘Abd al-Haqq, known as "Amanat 
Xan Sirazi (Blair 2006:479, 496-497, 546- 
548). 

Ottoman calligraphers used large (celi) tulut 
not only for architecture but also for indi- 
vidual compositions or panels (levha); they 
were later mounted, framed, and hung on 
walls. In the Maghreb, a type of tulut known 
as masriqi script (> magribi), was also used for 
titles and chapter headings, as well as in large 
inscriptions. Other uses of tulut include cal- 
ligraphic specimens (git‘a), alphabetic exercises 
(mufradat), practice sheets, pilgrimage (bajj) 
certificates, and zoomorphic calligraphy (e.g. 
the famous calligraphic lion drawn in Iran in 
the roth/ré6th century, or the stork contain- 
ing the basmala penned by the Ottoman cal- 
ligrapher “Ismail Zuhdi (d. 1213/1798; Blair 
2006:21 5-216, 449-451, 506-507). 

A smaller version of tulut (xaftf at-tulut) 
was known as tawgqi‘ ‘signature’. It is also 
referred to in its plural forms, at-tawdqi‘ or 
at-tawqi ‘at. The tawgqi‘ is characterized by an 
even more liberal use of hairlines (tas%rat) to 
create ligatures between letters and words. The 
larger version of tawqi‘ was known also as at- 
tawaqi‘ at-tulutiyya or at-tawdqi‘ al-kibar and 
its smaller version as at-tawdqi‘ ar-riqda‘iyya, 
showing clearly the close relationship between 
these scripts (Gacek 1989). The term at-tawgqi‘ 
al-mutlaq for a regular highly ligatured script is 
used by al-QalqaSandi. This script was probably 
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what Ibn Xalaf, the 5th/r1th-century author of 
Mawaddd al-baydn, had in mind when he made 
a distinction between mubaqqaq and mutlaq 
(Soucek 1979:14; Stern 1964:105). 

According to Mamluk authors, the tawqi‘ 
script was to be seriffed or mostly seriffed, even 
though in practice we find this script also serif- 
less (sans serif). From this script, it is believed, 
the Persian ta‘liq developed (— nasta‘liq). A 
highly ligatured version of the tawgi‘ was mus- 
alsal ‘chained; chainlike’, with its lam ’alif look- 
ing like links in a chain. It was difficult to read, 
though, and Jalal ad-Din Rumi (d. 672/1273), 
complains in one of his poems, “You wrote to 
me in musalsal, that means you do not want me 
to read it!” (Schimmel and Rivolta 1992:15). 
Like its larger version, tulut, tawqi‘ was rarely 
used for full texts. An excellent example, how- 
ever, of the text fully penned in tawgi‘, with 
tulut for chapter headings, is appropriately a 
copy of the manual on the art of letter writ- 
ing, Tashil as-sabil ila ta‘allum at-tarsil, by 
Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad al-Humaydi (d. 
488/1095), penned in the 7th/13th century and 
published in facsimile in Frankfurt am Main 
in 1985. 

Tulut or tawqi‘ written in gold ink was 
known as dahab (qalam ad-dahab ‘the script of 
gold’), except that it had no hairlines due to the 
fact that its letters were outlined (muzammak) 
in another color. The earliest example of the 
‘golden script’ in the form of tawgqi‘ (probably 
not tulut, on account of its medium size) can 
be found in the Chester Beatty Quran of Ibn 
al-Bawwab, dated 391/1000 or 1001, which he 
used for stra headings, juz’ statements, an omis- 
sion (inscribed in a tabula ansata), and tables 
(Rice 1955). 

The smaller version of tawqi‘ script, in 
turn, was rigd‘, properly galam ar-riqa‘, not 
to be confused with the Turkish rig‘a (rik’a; 
> ruq‘a). Ibn an-Nadim mentions that it was 
derived from xafif at-tulut al-kabir and used for 
edicts (tawqi‘at) and the like (Ibn an-Nadim, 
Fihrist 17). It was finer, more ligatured, and 
more curvilinear than tawqi‘. Although many 
surviving examples of riqgd‘ have head-serifs, 
according to some major sources the use of 
head-serifs in this script was optional. Other 
features may include the ’alif slightly inclined to 
the right (al-mumala ila jibat al-yamin; Gacek 
1989:146; 2003). In the Persian context, rigd‘ 
and tawqi‘ were difficult to distinguish, and for 
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Qadi ’Ahmad, the author of Gulistan-i hunar, 
an early-11th/r7th-century Persian treatise on 
calligraphers and painters, the terms are virtu- 
ally synonymous (Soucek 1979:12, 14). 

The tawgi/rigad® scripts in Ottoman Tur- 
key came to be known as xatt al-’ijaza, used 
almost exclusively for the writing of diplomas 
(ijazat), hence its appellation, and in colophons 
(Schimmel 1984:15). This script often has a long 
head-serif (gulf) which wraps around the shaft 
of such letters as ’alif and lam (Gacek 2003). 
Another feature of the ’ijdza script is the highly 
intertwined (musalsal) final ha. 

The tulut script in the Mamluk period also 
appears to have had a variant known as galam 
al~as‘Gr (also as-si'r, al-musa“ar, al-mw’annaq). 
Although some authors, such as at-Tayyibi (Tibi ), 
viewed it rather as an offshoot of muhaqqaq 
and nasx, or a hybrid of mubaqqaq and tulut, 
others viewed it as tulut related. The script takes 
it name from its association with writing/copy- 
ing poetry and not so much perhaps from its 
use of hairlines as previously thought (Gacek 
1989:145). 

A good example of this script is Baybars 
Jasnagir’s Quran (preserved in the British 
Library), executed by the celebrated callig- 
rapher Ibn al-Wahid (d. 7111/1311 or 1312). 
As-Safadi (d. 764/1363) refers to it as galam 
al~as‘Gr and qualifies it as tulut kabir, whereas 
Ibn Tyas (d. ca. 930/1524) identifies this script 
in his work Bad@ i‘ az-zuhur as qalam as-si‘r 
(James 1988:38; Blair 2006:3 45-349). 

Tulut and its variants survived in books 
printed by lithography, especially in Iran, as 
display scripts, and are still practiced today, 
alongside nasx, by many modern calligraphers. 
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Tunis Arabic 


I. GENERAL 


The Arabic spoken in Tunis is by nature 
something of a contact variety, given the vast 
population influx from all over > Tunisia 
during the 20th century. What is described here 
is the Muslim variety spoken by the majority 
of those who now live in Tunis, a koineized 
variety, which Singer (1984:28) describes as 
the “allgemeine stadttunisische Koiné” (general 
koine of the town of Tunis), rather than the 
somewhat similar traditional dialect of the long- 
established dwellers of the medina (now mainly 
living in the quartiers nords), often referred 
to as baldi, a variety whose very existence is 
in jeopardy. The latter is what Singer (1984) 
describes; it includes distinctive forms used only 
by women. 

Tunis Arabic functions as a de facto prestige 
variety (Gibson 2002), toward which some 
other varieties and speakers in Tunisia are 
shifting and which is widely used in the oral 
and visual media (especially theater and film) 
and for written slogans on billboards. Apart 
from these domains of widespread use, it can 
be found in written form in the popular weekly 
al-Sarih, as well as in cartoons in other papers, 
and has its own translation of The little prince 
(St. Exupéry 1997), along with collections of 
proverbs such as Balegh (1993), but beyond 
informal letters between friends and advertising 
slogans, it is not generally accepted in written 
form by the majority of the population. 

The dialect is, in North African terms, solidly 
urban, and has much in common with the 
dialects of Kairouan, Bizerte, Nabeul, Sousse, 
and, to a lesser extent, Sfax, while being highly 
distinct, especially in morphology, from the 


Table 1. Consonants of Tunis Arabic 
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Bedouin dialects spoken a few kilometers away. 
Singer (1984) and Marcgais (1950) outline the 
commonalities and dialect types of Tunisian 
Arabic, while Gibson (1998) looks at the changes 
occurring in Tunisian Arabic today. The first 
reliable documentation on Tunis Arabic itself is 
found in Stumme (1893, 1896), while the most 
thorough and extensive description is Singer 
(1984), stretching to more than seven hundred 
pages. Other useful sources on the dialect are 
Cohen (1970), a comparison of Muslim and 
Jewish varieties; Talmoudi (1986); and Jabeur 
(1987). There are some published pedagogical 
materials (e.g. Jourdan 1956; Quitot 2002), 
while the distinctive Jewish variety, now less 
likely to be heard in Tunis than on the Boulevard 
de Belleville in Paris, or in Israel, is thoroughly 
documented by Cohen (1964, 1975). 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 

2.1.1 Consonants 

The established consonantal phonemes of Tunis 
Arabic are given in Table 1. 

The bracketed phonemes are ones to which 
not all linguists would necessarily attribute 
phonemic status, but the case for their being 
separate phonemes is convincing. There are 
two sources for these bracketed consonants: 
the pharyngealized phonemes are _ internal 
developments, while the other three are due 
to substantial borrowing from French, and 
Modern Standard Arabic in the case of //. 
Minimal pairs are not always easy to find for 
these tokens, but there are nonetheless many 
examples showing that these marginal forms 
are not conditioned variants, e.g. bab [be:b] 
‘door’/baba [barba] ‘[my] father’, alongside a 
minimal pair gaz [ge:z] ‘petrol’/gaz [garz] ‘gas’. 


k q () 
8g 
§ x h h 
Z g ‘ 
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Itisto benoted thatthe realization of the vowels 
in these words is dramatically different (see 
below, Sec. 2.1.2). Phonetic pharyngealization 
on the consonants themselves is relatively 
weak, the main realization being on adjacent 
vowels, and is being lost among some speakers; 
an example is in sbah ‘morning’, where there is 
no vowel to carry any pharyngealization on the 
first consonant. Singer notices this phenomenon 
in razil/rzal ‘man/men’, but attributes it to lack 
of consistency of pharyngealization in the stem. 
There are other words, such as ndna ‘old lady’, 
whose form, while not having any minimal 
or near-minimal pairs, cannot be accounted 
for by conditioned variation, and which lead 
us to posit an (admittedly rare) phoneme 
/n/. Minimal pairs for the more commonly 
admitted phonemes /r/ and /I/ can be given, as 
in Zra [3re] ‘he ran’/Zra [3ea] ‘it happened’, and 
walla [welte] ‘or’/walla [waka] ‘by God!’. 

Singer (1984:37-60) gives a full list of 
oppositions for each phoneme. Tunis Arabic 
has substantial borrowing from French, and 
many words and expressions used by those 
who do not speak French maintain /p/ and /v/, 
e.g. pisin ‘swimming pool’, mgarrap ‘suffering 
from influenza’ (< French grippe), ynarvisni ‘he 
annoys me’, gdriv ‘on strike’ (< French gréve). 

P/ tends to occur in the learned register, in 
loans from Modern Standard Arabic, often 
in masdar forms at the onset of the word but 
also in other words like b?a ‘environment’ and 
sometimes yis’al ‘he asks’, although the original 
Tunis form here is yishal; more highly educated 
speakers especially avoid this form. 

Where the pronunciation of consonants 
is concerned, Tunis Arabic is relatively con- 
servative, with interdentals retained (except in 
tlata ‘three’ [but talit ‘third’], and the variation 
tamma ~ famma ‘there is/are’) alongside /q/, as 
is the case with almost all Tunisian varieties in 
the first case, and urban dialects in the second. 
A substantial number of words do have /g/ as a 
reflex of *g, such as bagra ‘cow’; an extensive 
list is given by Baccouche (1972). There are 
minimal pairs, such as dagdaq ‘to knock’ and 
dagdag ‘to grind’. *d has merged with *d into 
/d/, and *j gives /2/, although this has assimilated 
to /z/ (evidently via /z/) where another /z/ was 
already present in the word, giving us such 
words as zazzdr ‘butcher’, z#z ‘two’, and the 
root z-w-z, e.g. zdz ‘he passed by’. 


TUNIS ARABIC 


2.1.2 Vowels 

If we accept pharyngealization as being a 
property of consonants, then Tunis Arabic 
possesses three vowel qualities /i, a, u/, while 
length is also contrastive for all three, giving 
us six vowel phonemes, as in Modern Standard 
Arabic. The length distinction is suspended 
word-finally, with the final vowel being realized 
long in accent-bearing words of one syllable, as 
in Za [3e:] ‘he came’, otherwise short, although 
underlying length is realized once a suffix is 
added to the word: faSSa ['tYafra] ‘he dined’, 
ma-tassas [mat%a'fra:f] ‘he did not dine’. Note 
the concomitant shift of stress. The dialect 
maintains a robust distinction between all short 
vowels, with examples such as gimt ‘I resided’ 
and qumt ‘I rose’ showing this distinction to be 
maintained. 

In non-baldi varieties, Old Arabic diphthongs 
are not preserved, while the feminine baldi 
variety has diphthongs in words such as layl 
‘evening’, lawn ‘color’, which are otherwise 
lil, lin. These traditional forms for women are 
now somewhat stigmatized among the younger 
generation in Tunis, despite the fact that they 
represent a variety that used to have prestige; 
one interviewee in Gibson (1998) admitted to 
having been made fun of at school for using 
these forms, and desisted. Many others stated 
that their mothers or grandmothers spoke this 
way, but they did not. There is no evidence 
for intermediate forms such as [ler], [lor] as 
found in Sfax or phonemically in places such 
as Monastir. 

In nonpharyngealized environments, Tunis 
Arabic shows a strong fronting and closing of 
/al, which, especially among younger speakers, 
can reach as far as [e:]. The short vowel /a/ also 
shows this raising, but to a lesser extent, and 
this is not apparent word-finally. 


2.1.3 Syllable 

Tunis Arabic, like many other North African 
varieties, has a very different syllable structure 
from Modern Standard Arabic. CC in the onset 
is common, the nucleus may contain a short or 
long vowel, and the coda may have maximally 
three consonants. Word-internal syllables are 
generally heavy in that they either have a 
long vowel in the nucleus or consonant in the 
coda. Nonfinal Cv syllables where the vowel is 
short (i.e. light syllables) are very rare, and are 
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generally loans from Modern Standard Arabic; 
generally short vowels in this position have been 
lost, resulting in the many initial CC clusters. 
We can see the results of this development in 
Zwab ‘letter’, which exists alongside the loan 
Zawab ‘reply’, in much of the verb morphology 
(see below), and in the vowel shifting and 
elision which occurs in possessed nouns, e.g. 


‘ > 


dbig ‘stuff’ razil man 
dibsi ‘my stuff razli ‘my husband’ 
dbisha ‘her stuff? razilba ‘her husband’ 


This regular morphological change prevents 
nonfinal syllables from being light throughout, 
but it is not exceptionless; many words given 
in this article do not conform to the ‘rule’. 
However, we assume that this aversion to light 
open syllables also accounts for the development 
of such forms as razil ‘man’, liga ‘language’, 
and tiga ‘trust’. 

A coda in CCC occurs mainly with the 
suffixation of /§/ to verbs as part of the negative 
circumfix, as in ma-Suft-§ ‘I did not see’, 
where the suffix is sometimes preceded by 
an epenthetic vowel. Phonetic epenthesis also 
occurs at a word boundary where the onset of 
the second word is CC and the preceding word 
ends in at least one consonant, e.g. razil qwi 
['ear3il a'qwi:] ‘a strong man’. This is one of 
the few cases where a Berber substratum may 
be usefully invoked. 


2.1.4 Word stress 

Stress is predictable, occurring on the final 
syllable if this is heavy, with the rime being at 
least VC or vCC, otherwise on the penult, e.g. 


Zabit ‘she brought’ 
ma-zZabits ‘she did not bring’ 
zabitha ‘she brought it/her’ 
zabithalu ‘she brought it to him’ 


ma-Zabithulhas§ ‘she did not bring him to her’ 


This is helpful in defining the phonological 
word, which here, by two tests, includes the 
indirect object pronominal suffix. 


2.2 Morphophonology 


In common with other Arabic varieties, Tunis 
Arabic has maintained the distinction between 
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construct and absolute state. This is expressed 
morphologically in regular singular feminine 
nouns and duals of body parts and the word 
waldin ‘parents’. 

The feminine morpheme represented in 
Modern Standard Arabic by the ta marbita 
behaves thus: 


kisra ‘skin’ karhaba ‘car’ 

kisrti ‘my skin’ karhabti ‘my 
car’ 

kisrit uxti ‘my sister’s skin’ karhabit skun 
‘whose car?’ 


Note the presence and absence of the /i/ vowel in 
the construct state, which depends on whether a 
vowel follows the /t/ within that word. The word 
karhaba, derived by metathesis from kahraba’, a 
word without t@ marbuta in Modern Standard 
Arabic, nevertheless expresses the construct 
state with /t/, by analogy with other feminine 
words ending in /a/. For the same reason, we 
find more instances of ma‘nitha ‘its meaning; 
that is to say’ than the more conservative 
manaha. ‘Woman’, which in absolute state is 
mra, has a special construct state mart. 

Duals, where present, also have a special 
construct state: ‘iin ‘two eyes’; ‘iniya 
[Tiznetja] ‘my two eyes’; Singer (1984:175) 
notes the lowering of the high vowel in such 
environments. 

The construct state is not used when two 
nouns are contiguous through > tamyiz, as in 
dabbuza hlib ‘a bottle of milk’. However, we 
find the construct state with these two words 
for a different meaning, as in dabbizit hlib ‘a 
milk bottle’. 

An alternative to the construct state is the 
uninflected particle mtd‘, as in karhaba mta% 
‘my car’. The length of the vowel varies, 
depending on whether there is a vowel-initial 
suffix following, and ‘hers’ and ‘theirs’ come 
out as mtahha and mtabhum. 


2.3. Morphology 


2.3.1 Pronouns 

Tunis Arabic is distinctive among Arabic dialects 
in having no gender marking whatsoever in the 
2nd person, a characteristic it shares with other 
urban Tunisian dialects and Maltese. This leaves 
us with only seven personal pronouns (Table 2). 
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Table 2. Pronouns in Tunis Arabic 


TUNIS ARABIC 


Personal Direct suffix Indirect Preposition Possessive 
pronoun object object with 
suffix suffix suffix 

3rd sg.m. huwa -u, -h* -lu fih -u, -h* 
3rdsg.f. hiya -ha -ilha fiha -ha 
3rd pl. hima -hum -ilhum fibum -hum 
2nd sg. inti -ik, -k* -lik fik -ik, -k* 
2nd pl. intuma -kum -ilkum fikum -kum 
Ist sg. dna -ni -li fiya -i, -ya* 
tst pl. abna -na -ilna/-inna fina -na 


* = after vowels 


The only form not noted here is the 3rd person 
singular masculine direct object suffix when 
followed by an indirect object in the same 
word, which is -h#-, as in zabithulha ‘she 
brought him to her’, which also indicates the 
inclusion of pronominal indirect objects into 
the verb. Indirect object suffixes do not start 
with /i/ when they follow a vowel. Other Arabs 
quickly find the use of inti with all interlocutors 
somewhat distinctive. 


2.3.2 Demonstratives 

The usual demonstrative for ‘this’ is ha ~ had 
for both genders, as in had rrazil ‘this man’. 
When contrast is indicated, then haddya ~ hada 
(masc.), hadiya ~ hadi (fem.), or haduima (pl.) 
may be added after the noun, as in (ha) Iktab 
hadaya ‘this book’. For more distant objects 
hak functions in the same way as ha ~ had 
before the noun, and hadaka (masc.), hddika 
(fem.), and hadukum (pl.) after it. 


2.3.3 Function words 

The relative pronoun, used for definite nouns 
only, has the form illi, and waqtilli ~ waqt for 
temporal clauses. Many interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs are formed with the element -ds: 


ds ~ Snitwa ~ Sniya ‘what?’ 
Sniima ‘what [pl.]?’ 
Skun ‘who?’ 

dna ‘which?’ 
win ~ fin ‘where?’ 
lwin ‘whither?’ 
mnin ‘whence?’ 
‘las ~ lwas ‘why?’ 
kifas ‘how?’ 
waqtas ‘when?’ 
gqaddas ‘how many/much?’ 


A§ is not used for emphasis, and is used mainly 
within a verbal sentence (but as gawlik ‘what is 
your opinion?’). It is also the form used when 
the interrogative is governed by a preposi- 
tion, e.g. fas, bas ‘in what, with what?’. The 
other two forms were evidently originally dis- 
tinguished for gender, but most speakers make 
no such distinction. 

The final four words can be pronounced with 
the final /S/ replaced by /h/, especially when 
pronounced in isolation. Interrogatives come 
first in the clause, except in echo questions, or 
where they are to be given special emphasis. 

The definite article is found in various forms. 
Before sun letters it is represented by /i/ and a 
doubling of the initial consonant, e.g. issams ‘the 
sun’. /Z/ normally functions as a sun letter, e.g. 
izzdid ‘the new one’, but this is not consistent 
with learned vocabulary, e.g. ilZarida ~ izzarida 
‘the newspaper’. Before moon letters, the article 
is il- where the onset has one consonant ilgamra 
‘the moon’, and /i- where the word starts with 
two: liktab ‘the book’. 

Conjunctions include u (w before vowels) 
‘and’, walla ‘or’, amma and Iakin ‘but’, (‘Ia) 
xdtr ‘because’, ki ~ kif ‘as’, and ydxxi ‘so, 
and then’ (especially in narrative). The latter 
also functions as an interrogative marker (see 
below). 

The existential is famma ~ tamma, the first 
form being the more common. It takes the 
verbal negative circumfix, and uses the verb 
k-w-n to carry aspect and tense marking. 

Prepositions include fi ‘in, at’, b ‘with 
[instrumental]; for’, / ‘to’, ma‘ ‘with’, min 
‘from’, and ‘Ia ‘on’. The latter two have special 
forms when found before the definite article, m, 
‘a, as in milbanit ‘from the shop’, and ‘attawla 
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‘on the table’. When ma‘ has a pronominal 
complement, it takes the form m'‘d as in m‘aya/ 
mab ‘with me/him’, and b and [have allomorphs 
bi and ii in the same environment. 


2.3.4 Adjectives 

Adjectives (including participles) are marked 
for gender in the singular but not in the plural, 
e.g. razil kbirlmra kbiralrzal kbarlnsa kbar ‘an 
old man/an old woman/old men/old women’. 
The regular ending for the plural is -im, as in 
xaybin ‘bad [pl.]’. Inanimate objects can take 
either a feminine singular adjective or a plural 
one (with the congruent verb agreement). There 
is much variation on this, however, nds ‘people’ 
generally takes singular feminine. 


2.3.5 Adverbials 

Common adverbials include tawwa ‘now’, 
waqtha ‘then’, minqbil ‘beforehand’, mba‘d 
‘afterward’, Ibarib ‘yesterday’, wutt Ibarib 
‘the day before yesterday’, lym ‘today’, 
gudwa ‘tomorrow’, ba‘d gudwa ‘the day after 


Table 3. Verbal Forms in Tunis Arabic 
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tomorrow’, hini ~ hna ‘here’, gddi ~ gadika 
‘[over] there’, bhakka ‘in this way’. 


2.3.6 Numerals 

When counting objects, wahid (masc.), wabda 
(fem.) ‘one’, unlike other numbers, is placed 
after the noun. It is also the only numeral to 
show any gender agreement. “Two” is z#z when 
in apposition to a noun, but when counting 
sequentially, tnin is used, also in compound 
numerals: tninu‘asrin ‘twenty-two’. From three 
to twenty we have tlata, arb‘a, xamsa, sitta, 
sab‘a, tmanya, tis‘a, ‘asra, badda§, tnds, tluttds, 
arbattds, xumstds, sttds, sab‘attas, timntds, 
tsa‘tas, ‘asrin. The numbers 11-20 take a final -1 
when in apposition with a noun, e.g. baddasn 
ktab ‘eleven books’. Miya ‘one hundred’ 
behaves in a similar way, becoming miyit in the 
same environment. The dual form is used with 
counting units, as well as some body parts, e.g. 
ka‘btin yugurt ‘two yogurts’. To say ‘two or 
three hours’, a combination of dual and figures 
is used: sd‘tin tlata. 


Form Perfect Imperfect Participle 

I ktib ‘to write’ yiktib katib, maktub 
miss ‘to touch’ ymiss mas, mamsus 
bna ‘to build’ yibni bani, mibni 
gam ‘to stand up’ yqum gqayim, maqyum 
kla ‘to eat’ yakul makil, mukul 

II ‘arris ‘to marry’ y‘arris marris 
Sammami ‘to cause to smell’ ySammam msammam 
gayyid ‘to record’ yqayyid mqaayyid 
Sabha ‘to provoke appetite’ ysabhi msahhi 
wakkil ‘to feed’ ywakkil mwakkil 

Il Sarik ‘to share’ ysarik msarik 
ndda ‘to call’ ynadi mnadi 

Vv tkallim ‘to speak’ yitkallim mitkallim 
t‘adda ‘to pass’ yit‘adda mit‘addi 

VI tqabil ‘to meet [reciprocal]’ yitqabil mitqabil 
tlaga ‘to find [reciprocal]’ yitlaga mitlagi 

VI rtah ‘to rest’ yirtab mirtab 
stwa ‘to become ripe’ yistwi mistwi 

xX stabsim ‘to behave modestly’ yistabsim mistabsim 
sthaqq ‘to deserve’ yisthaqq misthaqq 
stanna ‘to wait’ yistanna mistanni 

XI kbar ‘to grow old’ yikbar mukbar 
rqaq ‘to become thin’ yirgaq murqaq 
byad ‘to become white' yibyad mubyad 
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2.3.7. Verb 


2.3.7.1 Verbal Forms 
Table 3 lists the common verbal Forms. 

Note that weak-final verbs have only one 
pattern in Forms II-XI. Only in Form I is 
there variation on the vowel between different 
aspects. Form VIII is no longer productive. Par- 
ticiples for Forms II-XI can have either active 
or passive meaning, but in Form I there are two 
distinct participles. Form II often has a caus- 
ative meaning; III can be reciprocal, along with 
VI; V is often reflexive; X coming or beginning 
to do something; and XI being or becoming, 
from an adjectival root, like the meaning of 
Form IX in Modern Standard Arabic. As with 
any Arabic variety, the semantics do not always 
match the morphology. 

Roots with four radicals have two forms, a 
base form, e.g. farkis/yfarkis, participle mfarkis 
‘to look for’, while the derived form has an 
initial /t/ with a passive or reflexive meaning, 
e.g. narvis ‘to annoy’, tnarvis ‘to be annoyed’, 
mitnarvis ‘annoyed’. There are also many such 
verbs with a reduplicative root, e.g. daqdaq ‘to 
knock’. 

The passive in Tunis Arabic is formed with 
the prefixation of t- to the stem of the verb, 
e.g. tSrab/yitsrab ‘he was/is drunk’. The vowel 
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of both aspects here is copied from the active 
perfective form, e.g. tqdal/yitqal ‘it was/is said’, 
tsra/yitsra ‘it was/is bought’. ‘To eat’ has the 
forms takil/yitakil ~ yittakil. It will be noted 
that the passive of Form II is identical to Form 
V, and many Form V verbs are in fact passive in 
meaning. See Maalej (n.d.) for further discussion 
of the use of the passive in Tunisian Arabic. 


2.3.7.2 Aspect 
Tables 4 and 5 give the forms of the verb in the 
imperfect and the perfect. 

The plural forms of the triconsonantal verb 
are usually pronounced with some vowel in 
the cluster, most commonly [yiktibu], but this 
vowel is most probably epenthetic, not tak- 
ing an accent. Forms such as [ykitbu] can also 
be heard, where the vowel, taking an accent, 
is phonemic. Forms II, III, V, VI, and X have 
vowel elision in the plural, as in yfakkir ‘he 
thinks’, yfakkru ‘they think’. Note the retention 
of final weak root vowels in the conjugation, as 
in other urban Tunisian dialects. There are no 
mood prefixes in Tunis Arabic, hence there is 
no indicative/subjunctive distinction. 

Where a 3rd person singular feminine perfect 
ending in -it is followed by a vowel-initial 
suffix, the /t/ doubles, avoiding an accented 
light syllable, e.g. safittu ‘she saw him’. Forms 


Table 4. Conjugation of the imperfect in Tunis Arabic 


I II gem. Ilw/y Illy Illy 
3rd sg. masc. yiktib ybabb ykun yimsi yinsa 
3rd sg. fem. tiktib thabb tkun timsi tinsa 
3rd pl. yiktbu yhabbu ykunu yimsiw yinsaw 
2nd sg. tiktib thabb tkun timSsi tinsa 
2nd pl. tiktbu thabbu thunu timsiw tinsaw 
Ist sg. niktib nhabb nkun nimsi ninsa 
tst pl. niktbu nhabbu nkunu nimsiw ninsaw 
Table 5. Conjugation of the perfect in Tunis Arabic 

I II gem. Tlw/y Illy Illy 
3rd sg. masc. ktib hbabb kan mSsa nsa 
3rd sg. fem. kitbit habbit kanit mSsat nsat 
3rd pl. kitbu habbu kdnu msaw nsaw 
2nd sg. ktibt habbit kunt msit nsit 
2nd pl. ktibtu habbitu kuntu msitu nsitu 
Ist sg. ktibt habbit kunt msit nsit 
tst pl. ktibna habbina kunna mSsina nsina 
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IL and V have vowel elision, as in fakkir, fakkru. 
The leveling of forms between the different 
classes of weak verbs stands out, as does the 
identity of the forms for rst and 2nd person 
singular, and the movement of the initial vowel 
in regular verbs due to the preference for 
avoiding light syllables. Two verbs vary in the 
stem used for the different aspects: ‘to take’ 
and ‘to eat’ have dxid ~ dxu, akil as stems in 
the imperfect, with imperatives xud ~ xu, kul 
and xda, kla as perfect. The verb Za/yi ‘to 
come’ has the imperative forms iZa, iZaw. For 
these aspects, the negative is formed with the 
circumfix ma -...-§ as in ma-habbit-s ‘I did not 
want’. 

Future tense is marked by preposing the 
particle bas ~ bis. Negation is performed by 
placing the negative copula before this marker 
rather than on the verb itself, e.g. manis ~ mus 
big nirza‘ ‘I am not going to return’. 

The imperfect past is formed as in Standard 
Arabic, with the perfect of k-w-n and the 
imperfect of the main verb, as in kan yuxzurli 
‘he was looking at me’. The future particle 
could be added between the two verbs to give 
the sense ‘he was going to look at me’: kan bis 
yuxzurli. 

One of the most distinctive things about the 
tense and aspect system of Tunis Arabic is the 
form of the progressive. As in many Arabic 
varieties, this is expressed in verbs of motion 
and state by a present participle, e.g. win 
masi ‘where are you going?’; mrawwab ‘going 
home’. For other verbs, there are two ways of 
expressing this aspect, often combined. The 
first is the use of the present participle qd‘id, 
stripped of its normal meaning ‘sitting’, inflected 
for number but not normally for gender, e.g. 
qaid nixdim ‘I'm working’. It is relatively rare 
to find ga‘id without the other main marker 
of progressive, which can, however, be used 
only with transitive verbs. This is the use of fi 
before the direct object in a way that appears 
prepositional, e.g. nistanna fik ‘’'m waiting for 
you’, gd‘din yibniw fi dar ‘they’re building a 
house’. 

Interestingly, whenever the progressive is 
used, whatever the marker, negation is marked 
by use of the negative copula, and the main 
verb does not take the usual negative circumfix, 
e.g. manis qaid ndayya’ fi wagti ‘Tm not 
wasting my time’, mani na‘mil fi batta Say ‘’m 
not doing anything’. 
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The negative copula is not the only nonverbal 
form to have verbal negation. The existential 
famma ~ tamma takes ma-...-§ as do fibal- ‘to 
know/be aware’ and ‘and- ‘to have’ (but not 
when used prepositionally), e.g. ma-fibali-s ‘he 
doesn’t know’, ma-‘andi hatta frank ‘I don’t 
have a penny’. The latter two present additional 
evidence of shifting in a verbal direction, with 
some speakers using forms such as ma-kunt-s 
fibali and kunt ‘andi, where the verb is con- 
jugated in the rst person, apparently in agree- 
ment with the ‘main verb’, instead of the more 
usual ma-kan-§ fibali ‘I didn’t know’ and kan 
‘andi ‘I had’. 

Mood markers include rd-, md-, and hd-, to 
which a pronominal suffix must be attached. 
All have some sort of emphatic meaning, 
different for each one. The marker rd- is used 
to draw attention to the hearer that something 
is evident, e.g. rdni mazrub ‘you see, I’m busy’. 
This marker is not used with the frequency that 
is heard in Algiers, having a more restricted 
function. Like the other markers, it can precede 
any sort of complement. The marker ha- draws 
attention to the presence of the referent, e.g. 
hani nabki m‘ak ‘here I am, talking to you’ 
(likely to be said after the speaker has been 
blamed for not coming), or hah Za ‘see, he has 
come’. 


2.3.7.3 Werbal negation 

Negation of the verb is marked, as in other 
North African dialects, by the circumfix ma- 
8, e.g. ma-nifham-s ‘I do not understand’. 
Where another negative particle is present, the 
suffix should normally be omitted. The relevant 
particles are Say ‘nothing’, badd ‘no one’, ‘umr- 
i/-ik etc. ‘I/you etc. never’, wallahbi ‘by God’, 
and hatta, which must be followed by another 
noun and gives the meaning of ‘not a’. For 
example: 


‘T don’t under- 
stand anything [a 
thing)’ 

‘no one [at all] 
came’ 

‘he never shops 
at my place’ 

‘T swear I didn’t 
see him!” 

‘he didn’t go 
anywhere’ 


ma-nifham (batta) Say 


ma-za (hatta) hadd 
ma-umru yaqdi min ‘andi 
wallahi ma-suftu 


ma-msa lhatta buq‘a 
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There is a negative copula of the following 
forms: mani§s ‘I am not’, maks ~ mak§ ‘you are 
not’, mahus ‘he is not’, mahis ~ mahydas ‘she 
is not’, mands ‘we are not’, makums ‘you [pl.| 
are not’, mahums ‘they are not’. It is also used 
extensively in negation of certain tenses and 
aspects. On occasion, the unconjugated form 
mus is used instead of these forms. The regular 
copula is filled either by zero in the imperfect, 
or by the verbs k-w-n ‘to be’, Z-y ‘to come’, or 
b-d-a ‘to begin’. 


2.4 Syntax 


Word order 

The question of what is the basic order in a > 
pro-drop language such as Arabic is a difficult 
one to answer. A better way of approaching 
this question is to find out in which circum- 
stances Subject-Verb or Verb-Subject order pre- 
dominates. 

New topics, where definite (because of acces- 
sibility or because they function as a contras- 
tive topic), come before the verb, resulting in 
a Subject-Verb order, which is very common 
in conversation, e.g. lixtilaf ykun bsit ‘the dif- 
ference is simple’, irrazil ma-yixtars martu buh 
wummu yixtarubdlu ‘the man does not choose 
his wife, his parents choose her for him’. In 
each of these cases, newly activated or contras- 
tive topics precede the main verbs. 

However, when a topic has already been 
established, it is not normally represented lexi- 
cally but sometimes can be, by way of a 
reminder, e.g. u kif yitkallmu zada ma-yhabbus 
rzal kbar ‘and also as they speak, old men do 
not like...’. In this case the topic is indefinite, 
which may further encourage Verb-Subject 
order here, but such an order can also occur 
with definite topics. 

In fact, it seems that it is rather the new 
or contrastive participant which precedes the 
verb, rather than the grammatical subject, e.g. 
la dna batitni ummi xatr ummi u baba ils sont 
divorcés ‘no, I was sent by my mother [lit. 
my mother sent me]... because my parents are 
divorced...’; bu ummi ‘umri ma-hkit mah ma- 
n‘arfus ‘as for my maternal grandfather, I never 
got to talk with him: I never knew him’. 

Interrogative sentences can be formed by 
three different mechanisms, the first by using an 
interrogative pronoun or adverb, listed above. 
Yes/no questions can be marked by an initial 
yaxxi, usually in its own intonation group. 


2.4.1 
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Alternatively, the expression walla la ‘or not’ 
can be added at the end of the sentence, e.g. 
msitlu walla la ‘did you go to [see] him or not?’. 
A second option is to use a rising intonation 
pattern. Finally, interrogation can be expressed 
by the suffix -si, sometimes shortened to -§ 
attached to the verb or to a verb-like element, 
e.g. Zit-Si wahdik ‘did you come alone?’, ‘andik- 
Si sarf ‘do you have any change?’. 


2.4.2 Conditional sentences 

Conditional clauses are introduced with (ida) 
kan, as in kan thabb haza uxra, qulli bark ‘if 
you want something else, just tell me’. The use 
of the perfect within the clause is also common. 
Counterfactuals are introduced by Ju with an 
imperfect, while the main clause starts with r-, 
e.g. lu klitha rak Igitha bnina ‘if you had eaten 
it, you would have found it to be delicious!’. 


3. LEXICON 


The main source of vocabulary in Tunis Arabic 
is from the pool of Arabic itself, but there are 
many other sources as well (> Tunisia). Berber 
loans are evident in words such as slagim 
‘moustache’, fakriin ‘tortoise’, and ‘alla ‘sheep’, 
among others. This last word, along with gattis 
‘cat’, may ultimately have its origin in Latin, via 
Berber. Turkish loans include common words 
such as bdlak ‘perhaps’, barsa ‘very, a lot’, 
and gawri ‘European’. From Spanish we have 
sabbat ‘shoe’, alongside many words used in 
the manufacture of the sasiya, a brimless red 
felt cap that used to be worn by Tunisian 
men. Italian immigration was a major factor 
in the r9th and early 2oth centuries, and there 
are many words from Italian, such as familya 
‘family’, dakurdu ‘okay’, and trinu ‘train’, now 
largely being replaced by the French form tra. 
It is, however, French which has _ the 
most influence in the vocabulary of modern 
Tunis Arabic, with some words still showing 
evidence of French phonology, such as the 
form of the word ‘train’ above (but the uvular 
pronunciation of French /r/ is not used in 
borrowed words). Words often used today, 
without this being explained by code-switching, 
include dossier ‘file’, with vowels that cannot be 
put into the system described above, and with 
the accent on the final syllable; such words have 
not been integrated into Tunisian phonology, 
unlike older loans such as zufri ‘laborer’ (< les 
ouvriers). The longevity of some of these loans 
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is not certain: a loan from Italian avikdatu 
‘lawyer’ is often neglected in preference for 
the Arabic form muhami. There is also a lot 
of code-switching, evidenced by either a fixed 
expression, a clause, or sentence being used in 
French: obviously this is common only among 
highly educated speakers, and is not found 
among those who know no French. 
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Tunisia 


1. THE ARABIC LANGUAGE 


Tunisia’s Constitution, promulgated after inde- 
pendence in 1956, establishes Arabic as the 
official language of Tunisia. However, what 
is meant by Arabic is not the spoken language 
but rather written Arabic. In this entry, the first 
questions to be dealt with are where this lan- 
guage comes from, and when and under what 
circumstances it spread in Tunisia to the extent 
of becoming the official language. 

Arabic is a Semitic language which has been 
spoken for at least three millennia by the tribes 
of the Arabian Peninsula, notably those in the 
northern regions. Although it is more related 
to the > South Semitic languages (high rate of 
gutturals, affixed verbs, internal plurals, etc.), 
it also displays common features with the > 
Northwest Semitic languages (nasalized suf- 
fixation of the masculine plural, internal pas- 
sive, diminutive, etc.). The median geographical 
position could explain the median structural 
character, which probably makes it the nearest 
language to ancient Semitic. Its evolution, from 
a spoken language in Antiquity and the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages to written and codi- 
fied Classical Arabic with the advent of Islam 
at the beginning of the 7th century C.E., then 
to a modern language since the Renaissance 
(Nahda) of the 19th century, has endowed it 
with vitality, coupled with an exceptional lon- 
gevity (Cohen 1993; Baccouche 2oorb). This 
evolution has allowed Arabic to change from 
a local interdialectal koine into a universal lan- 
guage of culture with great influence all over 
the medieval world (Baccouche 20014). 

The most ancient language known on Tuni- 
sian territory was Libyc, from which a number 
of Berber dialects seem to be derived. Its writ- 
ten form was certainly very restricted. Among 
the ancient traces (a few hundred inscriptions), 
some are bilingual (Libyco-Punic or Libyco- 
Latin). However, the ancient names of the 
country (Africa) and its population (the Ber- 
bers), come from the Romans. Bilingualism 
was the keynote of the entry of the region into 
history three millennia ago, with the foun- 
dation of the Carthaginian Empire (814-146 
B.C.E.) by Phoenicians coming from Tyre (Leb- 
anon). Their language, a Semitic one, even 
became the official language in the Numidian 
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kingdoms and continued to be used for several 
centuries after the destruction of Carthage by 
the Romans. Latin then became the official 
language of the region, which became multilin- 
gual. In fact, to the three languages mentioned 
above, Greek was added as a fourth, especially 
after the Byzantine reconquest (533-698 C.E.) 
of the region. These four languages constitute 
the linguistic substratum to Arabic, having left 
behind traces in toponymy, anthroponymy, and 
the lexicon. 

Berber is the most important language, being 
the original native language before it was grad- 
ually replaced by Arabic. According to the Eth- 
nologue, Nafusi Berber or Chilha is still spoken 
by approximately 26,000 people on the island 
of Jerba, in isolated villages in southern Tuni- 
sia, and in the villages of Tamezret and Taouj- 
jout. Spoken Tunisian Arabic still contains 
words from Berber, such as suwa ‘countryside’ 
and fakrin ‘tortoise’. 

The Punic lexical heritage is not always easy 
to detect because of its relatedness with Arabic, 
except when it is attested before the Arabic 
conquest. The Greco-Roman heritage, on the 
other hand, is easier to identify, for instance in 
the names of the months from the Julian cal- 
endar, e.g. ayinnar ‘January’ < ianuarius, and 
in the loanwords falliis ‘chick’ < pullus, qattus 
‘cat? < cattus, barks ‘ram’ < porcus ‘pork’ 
(with a shift in meaning), furka ‘fork’ < furca. 
Words like harqtis ‘beauty substance made 
basically of burned copper’, ‘atris ‘billy goat’, 
and ma‘danis ‘parsley’ are derived from Greek. 
These few hundreds of lexical items inher- 
ited from the linguistic substratum represent a 
small proportion of the lexicon, compared to 
subsequent borrowings (Baccouche and Skik 
1976; Février 1976; Mandouze 1976; Moscati 
1976). 

On the eve of the Arab conquest, Africa 
was trilingual and even quadrilingual, if we 
take into account the strong preference of the 
learned elite for Greek. The first Arab incur- 
sions started in the middle of the 7th century, 
but due to fierce resistance, it took half a 
century of wars before Carthage was finally 
captured, in 698 C.E. The introduction of Ara- 
bic took place slowly but gradually, with the 
help of the Islamization of the country at the 
expense of the Christian Roman civilization. At 
first, Latin was used in the Muslim administra- 
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tion, as is attested by the coinage of that time. 
The Arab army corps included Persians and 
Arabs from several tribes, including the Tamim, 
from whom the Aghlabid dynasty in Kairouan 
descended. 

For about three centuries, Arabic coexisted 
with Latin (probably in the form of a Romance 
variety), alongside Berber, in several regions, 
including the southwest. From the 11th cen- 
tury, Arabic/Berber bilingualism prevailed for 
about half a millennium, with the balance 
swinging more and more in favor of Arabic. 
This was the result of the invasion of new tribes 
of Arab Bedouin, sent by the Fatimids of Cairo 
to punish their Berber vassals, the Zirids, to 
whom they had delegated power when leaving 
their Tunisian capital, Mahdia (east center of 
Tunisia), in order to conquer Egypt (W. Mar- 
cais 1961a; Ph. Marcais 1975). 

The historian Ibn Xaldin (14th century) 
describes this phenomenon, focusing on the 
differences between this newer Arabic and the 
Old Arabic as described by the first grammar- 
ians in the 8th century (Mugaddima 554-562). 
The Arabization of “Ifriqiya, as Tunisia was 
then called, created a new situation that proved 
irreversible. Arabic/Berber bilingualism lasted 
only for a few centuries. New events and new 
human contacts changed the linguistic situation 
in the region. 


2. CONTACTS WITH TURKISH AND 
THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Toward the end of the Middle Ages, Tunisia 
found itself at the center of events, conflicts, 
and exchanges that brought about extremely 
varied linguistic contacts, growing more intense 
from one century to the next. Among the most 
important were the Norman incursions (1148- 
1160), the crusades of St. Louis (1270), the 
Reconquista in Spain, the attacks of the Ara- 
gonese (1284-1325) and of the Franco-Geno- 
vese (1390), the exodus of the Moriscoes, the 
fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453 and 
Granada to the Spanish in 1492, the incorpora- 
tion of Tunisia into the Ottoman Empire, and 
lastly, centuries later, the establishment of the 
French Protectorate in 1881. All these conflicts 
and exchanges left their traces on the languages 
of Tunisia and the region (Abdelwahab 1970; 
Epalza 1973; Tlili 1974). 
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2.1 Arabic in contact with Turkish 


The Muslim empire of the Ottoman Turks 
waged a long battle against Austro-Spanish 
forces to achieve dominance in Tunisia in 1574 
C.E. Tunisia then became an Ottoman prov- 
ince. Although it does not belong to the same 
language family as Arabic, Turkish was deeply 
impregnated with Arabic borrowings and used 
the Arabic script. The use of Turkish in the 
administration was more and more limited to 
relations with the Sublime Porte in Istanbul. 

The army of Turkish-speaking janissaries in 
Tunisia, coming from everywhere in the empire, 
were extremely diverse ethnically. Their descen- 
dants, the Kouloughlis (born from mixed and 
bilingual marriages), ended up by integrating 
into the population of the country and Arabiz- 
ing with time. 

The dynasty of the Beys, who came to power 
in Tunis in 1705, kept only formal links of 
fealty with the ‘Porte’ until the French Protec- 
torate in 1881. In fact, Turkish prevailed only 
in the administration and in the army. Thus, 
Arabic/Turkish bilingualism remained limited 
to the elite and the administrative and military 
staff; the majority of the population communi- 
cated in dialectal Arabic. The Ottoman authori- 
ties never tried to impose Turkish since they 
were a Muslim power which respected Arabic. 

The influence of the Turkish language is still 
perceptible at the lexical level, on the one hand 
in administrative and military terminology, and 
on the other hand in musical, clothing, and culi- 
nary vocabulary. Borrowings from Turkish are 
found in both literary and dialectal Arabic, e.g. 
brik ‘fried crepe’, SawS ‘usher’, fistan ‘dress’, 
kahia ‘assistant, associate’, kesk ‘tobacco shop’, 
qgisla ‘barracks’, tersdna ‘arsenal’, tarzi ‘tailor’, 
yagurt ‘yogurt’. 

Some of these loanwords have become pat- 
ronymics, such as Saws, Kahia, along with Bay 
‘bey’, Basa ‘pasha’, Selbi ‘graceful’, Zarqiun 
‘minium, red lead’ (Baccouche 1994; Sebag 
1989). 


2.2 Arabic in contact with Romance 
languages: The lingua franca 


Alongside Arabic and Turkish, some Romance 
languages were quite widely spoken in some 
towns, particularly in the ports, in the form 
of a mixture of French, Italian, and Spanish, 
together with Arabic and Turkish borrowings. 
It is this mixture, called — lingua franca, which 
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made communication with Europeans possible, 
as well as with all those around the Medi- 
terranean, such as sailors, merchants, travel- 
ers, corsairs, and migrants (Cifoletti 1989). 
Accounts of travels, memoirs, and glossaries of 
that time show the intensity of such contacts, 
which encouraged the borrowing of words 
from one language to another in the Mediter- 
ranean region. The Tunisians of the coastal 
towns in particular regularly mixed with Sicil- 
ians, Venetians, Genovese, Livornese, Maltese, 
Provengals, Spanish, etc., along with Turks and 
citizens of all races from the Ottoman Empire. 

It is not always easy to sort out the various 
linguistic influences that resulted. Tunisian Ara- 
bic has integrated hundreds of loanwords going 
back to this period, e.g. babur ‘steamboat’, 
bastun ‘piston’, bintu ‘twenty [francs]’, blaj 
‘bolt’, dmdn ‘rudder’, duru ‘five [francs]’, faska 
‘flask’, fista ‘festival’, jurndta ‘daily wages’, 
jurni ‘day’, karrita ‘cart’, karrtisa ‘coach’, lira 
‘lira’, markdnti ‘merchant; rich’, gardas ‘card’, 
garnit ‘octopus’, qmajja ‘shirt’, sbdta ‘spatula’, 
silin ‘silo’, Sqaf ‘skiff’, Sqala ‘a big terracotta 
plate’, etc. 

Some loanwords probably entered Tuni- 
sian Arabic through the Moriscoes who were 
driven from Spain. The extraordinary ethno- 
linguistic diversity of the populations whose 
paths crossed in Tunisia at that time is also 
reflected by the great variety of foreign patro- 
nymics, which are still current: Angliz ‘English’, 
Arnaut (from Arnont in Albania), Burtugiz 
‘Portuguese’, Busndaq (Bosnian), Dingizli (from 
Karadanize in the Black Sea), Fransis ‘French’, 
Gallati (from Galata in Constantinople), Jin- 
wiz ‘Genoese’, Maltiz ‘Maltese’, Nabulitan 
‘Neapolitan’, Rodesli (from Rhodes), Sbanyul 
‘Spanish’, Zmerli (from Smyrna in Turkey), 
Blanku (< Spanish blanco ‘white’), Brima 
(< Italian prima), Balasira (< Italian bella sera), 
Senyur (< Italian signore, Spanish sefor), Kristu 
(< Cristo ‘Christ’), Liingu (< Italian longo), 
Nigru (< Spanish negro ‘black’), etc. 

Even toponyms still show some traces of 
this mixing of races, e.g. Cap Blanc, Cap Ser- 
rat, Porto-Farina, Tunnara, Zambra, Zam- 
bretta (Baccouche 1994; Institut Supérieur des 
Langues 2000). 


2.3. Arabic and Spanish 


The temporary occupation by the Spanish 
(1535-1574) of some sites on the Tunisian 
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coast (Tunis, Mahdia, and Jerba) had no tan- 
gible impact compared to that of migratory 
movements from Spain to Tunisia following the 
Reconquista (from 12th to 16th century) and 
the general deportation of tens of thousands of 
Muslims and Jews from Spain at the beginning 
of the 17th century. 

Most of these ‘Moriscoes’ settled in the 
northeast and in Tunis, giving Spanish names 
to whole districts: Murkdd < mercado, Biga 
< vega, Bardu < Prado. Whole towns were 
planned for them (no fewer than twenty). Pat- 
ronymics are still reminiscent of their origin: 
Blanko, Bonatiru, Buriga, Katalan, Malqi, 
Merrisku, Mndra, Mnakbi, Nigru, Oabddu, 
Sdnsu, etc. 

Most of the Moriscoes spoke Aragonese, 
Castilian, or Catalan. Having already lost their 
Arabic, some continued using their Spanish 
dialect until the 18th century. The Moriscoes 
introduced their science, trades, crafts, and 
agricultural techniques, as well as their lexicon; 
a notable example was their manufacture of 
the SaSiya ‘red cap’. They also introduced the 
hindi ‘prickly pear’, the variety of figs called 
guti ‘Gothic’, and several varieties of citrus fruit 
(Epalza 1973; Baccouche 1994). 


3. ARABIC IN CONTACT WITH 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH 


The above-mentioned contacts were spread 
over many centuries. Those with Turkish and 
Spanish stabilized, whereas contacts with Ital- 
ian and then French developed in a dramatic 
way. 


3.1. The impact of Italian 


In the roth century, the Italian colony became 
the most important one through the growth of 
immigration, notably of Sicilians. To the seven 
thousand Italians resident in 1870, about eleven 
hundred Livornese Jews were added, most of 
whom settled in a district in Tunis which is still 
called Grana. In spite of the establishment of 
the French Protectorate (1881), they were still a 
large majority among the Europeans half a cen- 
tury later, in all sectors of the economy except 
public service. The Italian colony had its own 
newspaper, theater, and hospital, nine schools 
in Tunis, four banks, a Chamber of Commerce, 
and control over four of the five cinemas. The 
Dante Alighieri Society taught Italian. 
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This dynamic colony was close to the Tuni- 
sian people. Hence, hundreds of Italian words 
entered Tunisian Arabic. Among Italian loan- 
words which are still current are bagno > banu 
‘bath’, batteria > batriyya ‘battery’, birra > 
birra ‘beer’, blusa > bliza ‘blouse’, buono > 
bunu ‘good’, cambiale > kimbyal ‘bill of 
exchange’, cantina > kantina ‘basement, cellar’, 
casseruola > kasaruna ‘casserole’, cioccolata > 
Suklata ‘chocolate’, crema > krima ‘cream’, 
cucina > kujina ‘kitchen’, dozzina > tuzzina 
‘dozen’, fabbrica > fabrika ‘factory’, falso > 
falsu ‘false’, farina > farina ‘flour’, fattura > 
fattra ‘invoice’, maccheroni > makartina ‘mac- 
aroni’, macchina > makina ‘machine’, marca > 
marka ‘brand’, molla > milla ‘spring, coil’, 
pacco > baku ‘package’, prova > brifa ‘test, 
rehearsal’, ricotta > riguta ‘ricotta cheese’, sala > 
sdla ‘hall’, sigaro > sigdru ‘cigar’, tonnellata > 
turndta ‘ton’, veste > fista ‘vest’, etc. (Bac- 
couche 1994). 

At this stage, it may be said that the borrow- 
ings from Italian and the above-mentioned lan- 
guages into Tunisian Arabic constitute a closed 
and integrated set. The similarities of Italian 
borrowings to Spanish ones certainly facilitated 
their integration. 


3.2. The impact of French 


Through the process of colonization, French 
soon became the official language of adminis- 
tration and public education. After 1881, apart 
from traditional scholars, all Tunisians who 
went to school became bilingual. Borrowings 
from French entered Arabic by the hundreds, 
whether literary or dialectal, and this is true 
of all fields of activity. The status of French, a 
foreign language that was at first imposed and 
suffered as an official language, did not change 
with the end of the protectorate in 1956. 
Because of its importance in asserting iden- 
tity, Arabic was used as a means of resis- 
tance to the occupation, and the Arabization 
of public life constituted a recurrent political 
claim. The new state of independent Tunisia, 
however, maintained the status of French as 
a foreign language to fulfill a strategic choice 
of maintaining links with the French-speak- 
ing world (Francophonie). Arabization then 
became the watchword for the Opposition, 
first the Arab nationalists, then the Islamic fun- 
damentalists. However, the policy of Arabic- 
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French bilingualism in its broad outlines has 
been maintained up to now (Ganiage 1959; 
Grandguillaume 1983). 


4. THE PRESENT-DAY LINGUISTIC 
SITUATION 


4.1 Bilingualism at the present time 


Arabic-French bilingualism is still perceived 
today as an impediment to Arabization, which 
some advocate for political and religious rea- 
sons. The political aspects of bilingualism are 
considered an alienating factor by them, while 
others see in it an avenue to modernity and 
development. 

This bilingualism is nowadays practiced in 
the following manner. Arabic may be the only 
language used at the level of basic education, 
but for secondary and higher education French 
remains the language in the so-called exact sci- 
ences, in medicine, and in some fields of law and 
the social sciences (Garmadi 1968; Grandguil- 
laume 1983). This is reflected in the choice of 
the language for scientific publications (theses, 
dissertations, articles in specialized reviews). 
However, Arabic, which began to be used in 
academic research in the 1970s, now accounts 
for more than a third of the publications in law 
and the political sciences and for two-thirds in 
human and social sciences, that is to say about 
half the papers in the journals of all these disci- 
plines together (Baccouche 1998). 

The progress of Arabization at the university 
level is echoed in the administration, where it 
is encouraged and even recommended by the 
authorities. But in the economic sector, Ara- 
bic is still used in a limited way. It is rare, for 
example, to have checks made out in Arabic, 
although they are bilingual (Baccouche 20014). 
While appearing to be complementary in some 
cases, French and Arabic are rather in a situa- 
tion of dynamic competition, with French fairly 
stable in some fields and in decline in others 
(Institut Supérieur des Langues 2000). This 
evolution is also noticeable in daily spoken use, 
in which social bilingualism is still current. The 
most notable features of this bilingualism are: 


i. The widespread use of French among those 
who have carried on their studies in French 
or those who belong to well-off and edu- 
cated urban circles. 

ii. The use on the part of many bilinguals of 
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a hybrid dialect lacking homogeneity, a 
dialect which employs code-mixing of Ara- 
bic statements containing many borrow- 
ings from French or French expressions, or 
even French statements containing Arabic 
expressions (Jamoussi 1984; Daoud 2001). 
However, the form observed more and more 
among the younger generations who master 
neither French nor Arabic is a spoken dialect 
in which the use of French words does not 
necessarily suggest that their direct Arabic 
counterparts are lacking (lexical or inciden- 
tal gaps). These loanwords often undergo 
Arabic inflection. Verbs, in particular, are 
submitted to the same processes of deriva- 
tion and conjugation (the amalgamation 
of an Arabic morphological pattern and a 
French lexical root, e.g. patiner > ypatini 
(p-t-n) ‘to skate’, doublage > dablaj (d-b-I-j) 
‘lining’, etc. 

iii. The practice of integrating French loan- 
words is a sign of decreasing mastery of 
French, in spite of its predominance at the 
university. This development does not go 
hand in hand with a better command of 
Standard Arabic, which, in turn, is very 
much influenced by the Tunisian dialect. 


4.2. Diglossia at the present time 


Tunisian dialectal Arabic presents phonologi- 
cal as well as lexical regional variants which, 
though important, do not usually hinder mutual 
comprehension. The Tunisian Linguistic Atlas, 
soon to be published, will map this phenom- 
enon (Baccouche and Mejri 2000). Some of 
the varieties have practically disappeared, for 
example the Maltese variety, or the Arabic of 
Tunisian Jews, who also had an Arabic lit- 
erature written in Hebrew characters (Cohen 
1964-1975). 

Like Classical Arabic, Tunisian Standard 
Arabic makes use of 28 consonantal phonemes 
and 6 vocalic ones. But some phonemes have 
lost their ancient features (notably /q/, /t/, /j/, 
/d/). /d/ is no longer distinguishable from /d/. /g/ 
has been introduced because of its occurrence 
in Bedouin dialects and loanwords. 

In morphology, the main differences are 
found on the level of syllabic and vocalic struc- 
tures of nominal as well as the verbal patterns. 
The syllabic system of dialectal Arabic has 
become more flexible and consequently more 
permeable to borrowings. 
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In syntax, spoken Arabic no longer has a 
declensional system, due to the loss of the 
inflectional endings. 

Tunisian dialectal Arabic shares with Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic much of the lexicon, but 
it differs from it due to its heritage and its 
various contacts. Standard and spoken Arabic 
in Tunisia constitute two related but different 
systems. They tend, however, to complete each 
other, to get reciprocally enriched thanks to 
literacy and to the media, and to function as 
two levels of the same language. This interrela- 
tionship favors the emergence of intermediary 
or mixed registers, which could be perceived as 
a continuum. 

Because it is not systematically codified 
and does not have a well-established written 
tradition, Tunisian dialectal Arabic remains 
essentially an oral language (Margcais 1961b; 
Baccouche 1994, 1998). 


5. CONCLUSION 


Of the ancient languages mentioned above, 
what remains today in Tunisia are just more or 
less clearly identifiable traces in diverse forms. 
Only French competes today with Arabic, nota- 
bly at the level of higher education. In spite 
of its privileged status as a foreign language, 
English does not represent any threat to French, 
whose importance is decreasing only to the 
benefit of Arabic. 

Modern Standard Arabic usage in Tunisia 
is evolving under the influence of both French 
and Tunisian spoken Arabic, and also of some 
varieties of Arabic conveyed by the media from 
other Arab states, in particular the Middle East, 
where the impact of English is more obvious. 

Arabization is steadily progressing in spite of 
the absence of any planning, but the affiliation 
with the French-speaking world (Francophonie) 
is no longer explicitly assumed nor politically 
claimed. However, the future of Arabization at 
the university will probably govern the future 
of the present bilingualism. 

Finally, the growing complementarity and 
permeability between Modern Standard Arabic 
and the spoken dialect is a common feature 
in most Arab countries, interacting mutually, 
thanks to the media and to social mobility. This 
process may lead to the birth of a new modern 
Arabic koine which is dynamic and open to 
foreign languages, and which integrates Tunisia 
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as well as the other Arab countries into a larger 
linguistic and cultural area that may justifiably 
be called the Arab world. 
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Turkey 


In Turkey, as in all Muslim countries, Arabic 
is a language of religion. However, it is also 
a minority language traditionally spoken by 
communities along the eastern section of the 
Mediterranean coast and along the southern 
border shared with Syria and Iraq. The pres- 
ence of Arabic in Turkey is reasonably secure 
as the population is almost entirely Muslim 
(98.8%; Courbage and Fargues 1997:115), but 
Turkey is officially a secular state, and the 
implicit association of Arabic with conserva- 
tive Islam colors the status of Classical Arabic 
in Turkey. As a minority language in Turkey, 
the status of Arabic is largely determined by 
attitudes and policies relating to all minority 
languages, > Kurdish being a more visible 
example. The Arabic-speaking community is 
also notably diverse in terms of its speakers’ 
dialect, religion, and socioeconomic status. This 
is one reason why Arabic’s status as a minority 
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language is not offset by its status as a religious 
language. 


1. BACKGROUND 


The Turkish Republic emerged from the col- 
lapse of the > Ottoman Empire and its sub- 
sequent division by the European Allies at the 
close of the First World War. The Ottoman 
Empire was notably tolerant of other languages 
existing alongside the administrative language, 
Ottoman Turkish, although those languages 
were not used for official purposes. By contrast, 
the Turkish Republic, founded in 1923, has 
pursued an active policy of homogenization 
through the construction of a single ethnic and 
linguistic identity. 

The principles on which the republic was 
founded have, from the beginning, had an 
impact on the status of Arabic, both as a minor- 
ity language and as a language of religion. There 
are even parallels in the treatment of Arabic 
borrowings into Ottoman Turkish. The found- 
ing principles (as in the 1931 party program) 
were republicanism (that there be no monar- 
chy); secularism (that religion be removed from 
public life and, ironically, that the state con- 
trol religious institutions); nationalism (that a 
national identity be created); populism (that the 
interests of the whole nation come before those 
of any group or class); statism (that the state be 
preeminent in the economic field); and revolu- 
tionism/reformism (that the nation modernize; 
Zurcher 1993:189-190). 

For the Turkish language (Dogangay-Aktuna 
1995:226-227, drawing on Konig 1987:261), 
these principles correspondingly translated into: 


i. Turkish being established as the new official 
language; 

ii. Arabic and Persian borrowings (grammati- 
cal and lexical) being expunged and the 
Arabo-Persian script being abandoned; 

iii. The Turkish language being used to unify 
the heterogeneous population, along with 
‘language authentification and _ purifica- 
tion efforts’ (including ii, with replace- 
ment borrowings taken from other Turkic 
languages); 

iv. Erosion of the divide between the language 
of the Ottoman literary elite and that of the 
masses; 

v. Establishment of the Turkish Language 
Society (Turk Dil Kurumu, TDK) to imple- 
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ment much of the language policy relating 
to Turkish; and 

vi. Development of the new terms needed by a 
Westernizing nation. 


The principle of secularism led to the banning 
of Arabic and Persian in primary and second- 
ary schools (Dogangay-Aktuna 1998:26), while 
the principles of nationalism and populism led 
to the promotion of a monoethnic Turkish 
identity at the expense of the republic’s diverse 
minorities. 


2. ARABIC AS THE LANGUAGE OF 
IsLAM 


The fortunes of Arabic as the language of reli- 
gion have been largely determined by the State’s 
treatment of Islam and Islamists, most notably 
in the sphere of religious education. Atatirk’s 
reforms of the education system were a key 
component in the secularization of the country 
(Winter 1984:186). Locally run medreses were 
closed down and replaced by state-controlled 
imam-hatip schools for the training of prayer 
leaders and preachers. The curriculum of these 
schools focused on secular subjects; religious 
subjects were secondary, and Arabic was not 
even taught (Winter 1984:188). Consequently, 
the schools did not flourish and were closed in 
1931 (Winter 1984:188). The following year 
the directorate of religious affairs required that 
the ezan ‘call to prayer’ be recited in Turk- 
ish rather than Arabic (Lewis 1999:46). The 
Arabic ezan was restored in the 1950s (Progler 
1998, par. 4). The imam-hatip schools were 
reopened in 1951 with a more appropriate 
format, including Arabic lessons, and became 
very successful (Winter 1984:188). In fact, the 
semiautonomous schools became so success- 
ful that in 1997 compulsory education in the 
secular school system was extended to eight 
years to curb their influence on young Turk- 
ish citizens. The imam-hatip schools are the 
most widespread source of Arabic education. In 
the academic year 2001/2002, approximately 
73,700 students were enrolled in these schools 
(including distance education; Republic of Tur- 
key, Ministry of National Education 2002). 
However, the level of achievement attained 
can be quite limited, sometimes not exceeding 
the ability to read out prayers or follow along, 
with comprehension not being seen as crucial. 
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Information on tertiary-level students studying 
Arabic for religious or other reasons is difficult 
to find (as Uzunoglu 2003, notes). 

In other domains, Arabic is visible in Turkey. 
Prayers in Arabic script may decorate a home 
or a vehicle, but occupants need not necessarily 
understand them. In some cases, prayers are 
transliterated into Roman script, particularly 
Bismillah/irrahbmanirrahim ‘in the name of God/ 
the most gracious the most merciful’. Similarly, 
during a religious festival such as Ramadan, the 
month of fasting, a religious television channel 
may broadcast the ninety-nine names of God in 
Roman script. As comprehension is generally 
limited, sermons in the mosque are given in 
Turkish, while standard prayers are in Arabic. 
To most Turkish citizens, Arabic and Ottoman 
Turkish are indistinguishable. Calligraphy from 
both languages may be copied, particularly to 
decorate souvenirs for the tourist market. 


3. ARABIC AS A MINORITY 
LANGUAGE 


The Turkish language was a key component 
in unifying the heterogenous population of the 
republic. This was facilitated by the removal 
of the two most notable non-Muslim minori- 
ties of the Ottoman Empire, the Greeks and 
the Armenians, by the end of 1923 (Ziircher 
1993:189-190; Pope and Pope 1997:3 50). 

For those linguistic minorities that remained, 
the cultural climate in the republic was inhospi- 
table. Just as Arabic and Persian were removed 
from the curriculum, Kurdish schools were also 
closed down (Blau and Suleiman 1996:158). 
The treatment of linguistic minorities in the 
Ottoman Empire and the Turkish Republic can 
be gauged by comparing the Treaty of Sévres 
(1920, between the Ottoman Empire and the 
European Allies) and the Treaty of Lausanne 
(1923, between the Turkish Republic and the 
Allies). The Treaty of Sévres assured “racial, 
religious or linguistic minorities...[of] the right 
to use their own language” as well as the 
right to set up institutions including schools 
(Art. 147). However, with the founding of the 
republic, the Treaty of Sévres was superseded 
by the Treaty of Lausanne (1923). Although 
the provisions regarding language were taken 
largely verbatim from the earlier treaty, the 
above rights were provided only for non- 
Muslim minorities. Thus, the majority of Arabic 
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speakers, being officially Muslim (see below), 
were not afforded protection of their linguistic 
rights, whereas the small Christian and Jewish 
minority of Arabic speakers ostensibly were. 
Greek, Armenian, and Judeo-Spanish schools 
in Turkey remain under these provisions, but 
there are no comparable Arabic schools. 

In 1934, Turkish surnames became compul- 
sory. While this reform was primarily designed 
to Europeanize the Turks, it also served to 
‘Turkify’ the linguistic minorities. It was often 
done unsympathetically, as some families were 
assigned Turkish surnames with no regard 
for existing Arabic surnames (Smith/Kocamah- 
hul 2004). According to anecdote, Arabic was 
banned in Hatay by the local judiciary. It was 
not unheard of for authorities, such as teach- 
ers, to assault someone who disregarded the 
ban, even if the individual was unable to speak 
another language. 

Official intolerance of minority languages 
peaked following the 1980 coup. In 1982, 
the military government revised the Constitu- 
tion and, in its irrevocable general principles, 
enshrined the notion of the monolingual Turk- 
ish state (Art. 3: “The Turkish State, with its 
territory and nation, is an indivisible entity. Its 
language is Turkish”). Furthermore, the new 
Constitution prohibited languages other than 
Turkish being taught as a mother tongue (Art. 
42.9). Thus, Arabic could be taught as a foreign 
language but not as a mother tongue, not even 
to those for whom it was the latter. 

This prohibition was reinforced a year later 
when legislation deemed Turkish to be the 
mother tongue of all Turkish citizens (Rumpf 
1989:82). The use of languages other than 
Turkish was banned in a range of situations, 
including private conversations on a_ public 
street (Rumpf 1989:82). The law was repealed 
in 1991. 

More recently, the outlook for minority lan- 
guages has improved as Turkey tries to meet 
the ‘Copenhagen criteria’ for entry into the 
European Union. Numerous reforms have been 
introduced, particularly ones aimed at permit- 
ting broadcasting and education in Kurdish. As 
the climate for Kurdish language maintenance 
improves, smaller linguistic groups are likely to 
be more inclined to attempt language mainte- 
nance efforts for themselves (Smith/Kocamah- 
hul 2001:47). 
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In Turkey, more regard is given to religious 
divisions than to ethnolinguistic ones, and this 
is also reflected in official statistics. Thus, it 
is difficult to know the number of Arabic 
speakers. The last census to include infor- 
mation on language use was in 1965 (Metz 
1995: Linguistic and ethnic groups, par. 1), 
at which time mother tongue speakers of Ara- 
bic numbered 1.2 percent of the population 
(approximately 365,000; Dewdney 1971:88). 
Arabic was the third-ranked mother tongue 
after Turkish (90.1%) and Kurdish (7.1%; 
Dewdney 1971:88). The greatest concentra- 
tion of speakers was in the province of Hatay, 
where, according to Dewdney (1971:88), they 
numbered 36 percent of the population. Din- 
dar (1999), on the other hand, using the same 
census results, calculates Arabic speakers as 
only 29 percent of Hatay’s Arabic speakers. 
However, Diindar lists Arabic as a Muslim 
minority language, which may account for the 
discrepancy (see below). The rest were in the 
then provinces of Adana, Urfa, Mardin, and 
Siirt (Dewdney 1971:89 for a map). Dindar 
(1999) calculates the total number of Arabic 
speakers in the 1965 census (mother tongue 
and second language) as 1.7 percent of the 
republic’s population (mother tongue 365,340; 
second language 169,724). 

More recent figures can only be estimates. 
Grimes estimates 400,000 speakers of North- 
ern Mesopotamian Arabic in the Mardin and 
Siirt provinces (predominantly Kurdish areas) 
and 500,000 speakers of North Levantine Ara- 
bic (Grimes 1996:792, 776). Prochazka (2003) 
additionally estimates 150,000 speakers of Bed- 
ouin dialect in the Urfa region. 

Yagmur (2001:414) amalgamates Andrews’ 
(1989) figures for Arabs as an ethnic group 
(569,058) as a way of assessing the number 
of Arabic speakers. However, it is inadvis- 
able to equate the two: the term ‘Arab’ can be 
used pejoratively in Turkey (Arikan a.o., n.d.), 
even by one Arabic speaker to another. Thus, 
some Arabic speakers will deny being ethnically 
Arab. This, in turn, throws some doubt on 
reported language use because, as with Kurdish 
(Hassanpour 1992:135), reports of language 
use may vary according to the degree of politi- 
cal pressure at the time of survey. Addition- 
ally, speakers of languages other than Turkish 
may claim Turkish as their first language and 
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their other language as their second language 
(Andrews 1989:53). Interviewees who claim 
Arabic as a second language (approximately 
360,000 in the 1965 census) may be Sunni 
Arab (as Andrews 1989:148 assumes); alter- 
natively, they may include Turks who have 
studied Classical Arabic or Arabic as a for- 
eign language. In the southeast, this may also 
include Kurds (Diindar 1999) and Siiryanis 
(Neo-Aramaic-speaking Christians), who speak 
local Arabic dialects in addition to their own 
minority languages (Diindar 1999:216 reports 
4,283 Kurdish/Arabic speakers). 

Importantly, the population of Arabic speak- 
ers in Turkey is heterogeneous. There are 
three broad dialect groups: North Mesopo- 
tamian (Qaltu), North Levantine (Syro-Leba- 
nese; Grimes 1996), and Bedouin (Andrews 
1989:211; Arnold 1995; Prochazka 1999:116). 
Furthermore, the speakers come from four 
different religious groups: Sunni Muslim, Alevi 
(Alawite) Muslim, Christian (Greek Orthodox 
and Catholic), and Jewish. One should note 
that some Alevi reject the label ‘Muslim’; Ara- 
bic-speaking Alevi are also known in the litera- 
ture as Nusairis. In the Icel, Adana, and Hatay 
provinces, the majority of the Arabic-speaking 
population are Alevi (Andrews 1989:214, 209; 
Prochazka 1999:115), while in the southeast, 
Sunni Muslims are in the majority (Andrews 
1989:214, 209). The three broad dialect divi- 
sions also have finer divisions according to geo- 
graphical location and religion (Arnold 2002; 
Smith/Kocamahhul 2004). 

Interestingly, Arabic is the religious language 
not only for the two Muslim communities but 
also for Arab Orthodox Christians. Andrews 
(1989:211) also mentions a Uniate Catholic 
liturgy in Arabic for Hatay and elsewhere, 
but this is no longer evident in the two main 
cities (Antioch and Iskenderun). As in Turkey 
generally, endogamy is the norm. Intermarriage 
with members of different ethnicity but the 
same religion is considered preferable to inter- 
marriage with Arabic speakers of a different 
religion. Notwithstanding this, intermarriage 
between Christians and Alevis is reasonably 
common in Hatay. 

There is also a wide range in socioeconomic 
background. Across Turkey, many Arabic 
speakers live a peasant lifestyle in rural vil- 
lages, but other occupations are also associated 
with certain groups. In Hatay’s urban centers, 
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for example, members of the Christian com- 
munity are strongly represented in the gold 
trade, while the Jewish community is associ- 
ated with clothing retail (Arnold 2002). In 
Cilicia, while most are farmers, Arabic speak- 
ers in towns may also be unskilled workers, 
craftsmen (Prochazka 1999:117), fishermen, or 
clerks (Andrews 1989:154). Others are seasonal 
workers from Hatay (Andrews 1989:152). 
With increasing urbanization, still others are 
university graduates. 

Contact between Arabic speakers from differ- 
ent provinces is limited. The sedentary and Bed- 
ouin dialects are not mutually intelligible, even 
in areas such as Hatay where members of the 
two dialect groups come into contact. Arnold 
(2002) notes that Bedouin may have command 
of a sedentary dialect, although the reverse 
is unheard of. If an Arabic speaker cannot 
infer that a stranger speaks Arabic, Turkish is 
used by default (Prochazka 1999:120). Because 
Arabic speakers may deny being Arab, even 
when asked explicitly, this further limits poten- 
tial contact with Arabic speakers outside one’s 
immediate area. 

Almost all Arabic speakers are illiterate in 
Arabic, unless they have learned Modern Stan- 
dard Arabic or Classical Arabic for religious 
purposes. Usually, this only applies to men 
in leadership positions. Some learn Modern 
Standard Arabic in order to study in an Arabic- 
speaking country. This is mandatory for Arab 
Orthodox men training to become priests, as 
such training is unavailable in Turkey. 


4. ARABIC AND LANGUAGE 
CONTACT IN TURKEY 


Research on language contact between Arabic 
and other languages in Turkey is scant with the 
exception of the effect of Arabic in the > Otto- 
man Empire. Yet, the Turkish Language Reform 
(literally the ‘language revolution’, dil devrimi) 
significantly reduced the influence of Arabic on 
Turkish without eliminating it entirely. 

There is little research on language contact 
in Turkey between Arabic and languages other 
than Turkish. Arnold (1995:7; 2000:348, 351) 
alludes to contact with Aramaic. In Kurdish- 
speaking areas, Arabic comes third in status 
after Turkish and Kurdish (Lahdo 2003), and 
there are some instances where Kurdish words 
have been borrowed into Arabic dialects (Pro- 
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chazka 2003). Similarly, one dialect may influ- 
ence another. In Hatay, for example, the dialects 
of smaller groups (for example the Bedouin, 
village, and Jewish dialects) show evidence 
of contact with the larger dialects (notably 
the city Alevi dialect) in the pronunciation 
of certain phonemes (e.g. /q/ pronounced as 
postvelar /k/ by villagers coming to the city; 
Arnold 2002). 

The influence of Turkish on Arabic (> Turk- 
ish loanwords) is evident in contact phenomena 
such as borrowing (Lahdo 2003; Prochazka 
2002), code-switching (Arnold 2002; Pro- 
chazka 2002; Smith/Kocamahhul 2004), and 
language shift (Lahdo 2003; Prochazka 1999; 
Smith/Kocamahhul 2004). 

Borrowing from Turkish has occurred on the 
phonological, lexical, and syntactic levels. Pho- 
nemes such as /j/ (Smith/Kocamahhul 2004), 
lé/, Ig/, and /p/ (Nevo 1999:67; Prochazka 
2002) were borrowed from Turkish. Similarly, 
word-final consonants are devoiced (Lahdo 
2003; Prochazka 2002). Lexical borrowing of 
Turkish words into Arabic has continued from 
Ottoman times; ‘recent’ borrowings relate to 
technology, administration (Arnold 2000:3 59), 
everyday items (food, clothes, etc.), and medi- 
cine (Prochazka 2002). Additionally, some 
Turkish borrowings from Arabic were bor- 
rowed back into Arabic dialects with a meaning 
modified by the Turkish meaning (Prochazka 
2002; Lahdo 2003). For example, misafir in 
Turkish means ‘guest’, and this is the meaning 
of msafir in Cilician Arabic rather than ‘trav- 
eler’ as in Standard Arabic (Prochazka 2000). 
Calquing (word-by-word translation) also 
occurs and may include lexical borrowing, for 
example telefon agmak ‘telephone open [infini- 
tive]’ = ‘to telephone’ > fatab telefon (Prochazka 
2002). There is also evidence of syntactic influ- 
ence in word order and in the use of pronouns 
for emphasis (Prochazka 2002). 

Code-switching between Turkish and Ara- 
bic also occurs. Both individual words and 
more complex words and phrases from one 
language may be used in a discourse largely in 
the other language (Arnold 2002; Prochazka 
2002; Smith/Kocamahhul 2004). For example: 
bi-l’-agin ma-bitt-illu pak maya, ma-hitt-illu 
eritiyorum bi-I-qadah...“into the dough, I put 
Pak yeast into it, I put it into it, I dissolve it in 
the glass...” (Prochazka 2002; Arabic in italic, 
Turkish in bold). Conversely, Arabic words and 
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phrases may also occur in a discourse that is 
largely in Turkish (Smith/Kocamahhul 2004), 
for example: benim bir. aa bir adam vardi. 
ismo. H— Y—. boyu iki metre. M—’tan daha 
boyle uzun. bir ayaklari var su kadar ‘I had a 
aa- aman |i.e. a friend] . bis name. H—Y—. his 
size two metres. taller than M—like this. he has 
feet this big’. 


5. LANGUAGE SHIFT 


While Arabic coexisted with Ottoman Turkish 
for centuries, the Republican policies outlined 
above have contributed to a decline in the 
amount of Arabic spoken in certain domains 
and a proportional decline in the numbers 
speaking it (Lahdo 2003; Prochazka 2002; 
Smith/Kocamahhul 2004). However, not only 
an explicit policy on minority languages has 
led to Arabic’s decline. The political structure 
and administration of Turkey is strongly cen- 
tralized, hence, there is always a Turkish pres- 
ence in Arabic-speaking areas. Additionally, 
particularly in Hatay, the low cost of living 
has led to an influx of monolingual Turkish 
students to the local university, while local stu- 
dents leave Hatay to study at more prestigious 
universities. Furthermore, despite its proximity 
to Syria, Arabic is not available as a foreign lan- 
guage at the local university, therefore, students 
leave Hatay to study Arabic language and lit- 
erature elsewhere. Emigration for educational 
purposes is common to all Arabic-speaking 
areas. Similarly, for young men, compulsory 
military service necessitates the use of Turkish. 
Also, many internal refugees migrated to the 
main cities due to the conflict in southeastern 
Turkey. This furthers the general urbanization 
of the Arabic-speaking population, thus deplet- 
ing the population in Arabic-speaking areas. 

State policies (and their implementation) not 
only affect the transmission of Arabic to the 
younger generations; they also reflect and rein- 
force negative attitudes about minorities, and 
Arabs in particular. In the 1940s, a popular 
schoolboys’ rhyme exhorted the speakers of 
Arabic, Persian, and French to return to their 
respective lands (Lewis 1999:24-25). 

Due to such pressures against minority 
languages, younger generations of the Ara- 
bic-speaking communities, mirroring a more 
general trend, are increasingly using Turkish as 
their mother tongue (Lahdo 2003; Prochazka 
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2002; Smith/Kocamahhul 2004). There is also 
evidence of ‘leveling’, that is shift from one 
dialect to another, supposedly more presti- 
gious, variety (Arnold 2000:365). The extent 
of the shift from Arabic to Turkish is so great, 
however, that the effects of leveling are minor 
by comparison. In other cases, communities 
have moved out of Turkey altogether, to Syria 
(Lahdo 2000:61) and Israel (Nevo 1999:66). 

Broadly, the language shift can be seen in 
the domains in which Arabic is not used or 
is no longer used. Arabic has always played 
a minimal role in education, government, and 
the media. Now, it is used less in the domains 
of business and friendship, and Turkish is even 
being used in the family and neighborhood 
domains (Prochazka 1999:120). In the Ortho- 
dox Christian community in Antioch, Turkish 
is even encroaching into the religious domain: 
separate services in Turkish are held for the 
congregation’s youth. 

It is clear to the external observer that 
language shift is underway. This fact is also 
generally evident to community members. 
When members of the Arabic-speaking commu- 
nity in Antioch were explicitly asked whether 
Arabic was declining, the vast majority (84%) 
said it was (Smith/Kocamahhul 2004). When 
asked which language they used with mem- 
bers of their family, only 5 percent claimed to 
use Arabic with all their relatives irrespective 
of the generation (Smith/Kocamahhul 2004). 
When asked why Arabic is declining, however, 
the lack of Arabic in schools was the only 
external factor widely blamed for the decline 
in Arabic (50% of respondents). In addition 
to this, many respondents claimed that older 
community members do not teach the language 
(47%), while others said younger community 
members do not want to learn it (29%; Smith/ 
Kocamahhul 2004). In fact, these three causes 
are interconnected. Parents report being told by 
teachers to speak Turkish with their children, 
as speaking Arabic is assumed to adversely 
affect acquisition of Turkish. Likewise, children 
discover that Arabic is not acceptable at school 
and then refuse to speak it at home. While it 
is theoretically possible for children to learn 
Arabic in an imam-hatip school, this is only 
appropriate for Sunni students, as the theology 
taught is incompatible with Alevi, Christian, or 
Jewish belief. 
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Language shift is, therefore, a crucial issue for 
Arabic in Turkey: although research has docu- 
mented some of the dialects, there is a grave 
risk that many of the Arabic dialects in Turkey 
will disappear without such documentation. 
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(University of Canterbury) 


Turkish 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Since the beginning of the Islamization of the 
Turks more than one millennium ago, Arabic 
loanwords have formed an important layer in 
the lexicon of the Turkish language. Only a 
certain part of the Arabic layer in the Turkish 
lexicon is the result of direct language contact; 
more important is the Arabic component which 
entered the Turkish lexical stock through Per- 
sian. For many centuries, nearly every Arabic 
lexeme, with the exception of finite verbs, could 
be used in a Turkish text as a learned or poetic 
expression. In the last decades of the > Otto- 
man Empire, a vast number of pseudo-Arabic 
words were created by Turkish scientists to 
substitute for European terminology. Together 
with Arabic lexical elements, several features of 
Arabic morphology and — to a lesser extent — 
syntax made their entrance into the Turkish 
language. Even the elimination of thousands of 
Arabic loanwords during the Turkish Language 
Reform in the course of the 2oth century left 
traces, such as loan-translations and imitations, 
in the Turkish lexical stock. 

Because Arabic loanwords are easily discern- 
ible in the Turkish lexicon, they have been the 
topic of several serious studies for more than 
one hundred years (Tietze 1990:113-114). Bitt- 
ner (1900) is still impressive and full of inter- 
esting prelinguistic thoughts, while some other 
contributions are repetitive to a certain degree. 
Many new insights and data result from the 
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outstanding research of Andreas Tietze (1914- 
2004). Few writers from the Turkish Republic 
have made any contribution to this field since, 
in the context of the predominant official lin- 
guistic nationalism, Arabic loans have been 
regarded as suspicious elements of the past. 
Despite interesting results, this field of research 
is dominated by traditional etymological and 
philological methods and still lacks significant 
contributions with a linguistic approach. 
Turkish differs typologically from Arabic in 
certain aspects. While Arabic is a root-inflect- 
ing language with gender, dual forms, and 
dozens of irregular plural patterns, Turkish 
is agglutinative, has no gender, and only one 
regular pattern of plural formation without 
dual. Whereas Arabic has three qualities of 
vowel phonemes and a length distinction, Turk- 
ish possesses eight short vowel phonemes and 
exhibits vowel harmony. The system of Arabic 
consonants displays several features (emphatics 
and pharyngeals) that have no counterpart in 
the Turkish system. Other Turkish typological 
features, like a left-branching clause and sen- 
tence structure (in contrast to the right-branch- 
ing structure of Arabic), are less important in 
this context. 
2, OTTOMAN TURKISH 
Since Turkic-speaking tribes were Islamized 
before the conquest of Anatolia in the late 11th 
century, it does not come as a surprise that 
Arabic loanwords can also be found in early 
Turkic literary sources from Central Asia. The 
first Turkish texts from Anatolia clearly predate 
the Ottoman principality which emerged at 
the beginning of the 14th century in western 
Anatolia (Kerslake 1998:179). While Persian 
was the language of the Seljuk court in Konya, 
Turkish was established more and more as an 
official language in the small independent Ana- 
tolian principalities. In this context of Persian 
cultural dominance, a great many Arabic loan- 
words were introduced together with Persian 
loans into the still unsettled variants of Ana- 
tolian Turkish (Prokosch 1983:342). Ottoman 
Turkish in its classical form emerged in the 
late 15th century. Since that time, thousands 
of learned Arabic expressions were established 
in the Turkish language, through, for exam- 
ple, the madrasa system of higher education. 
While the rate of Persian loans remains on 
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the same level, we see an increase of Arabic 
words, especially in written formal discourse 
(ROmer 1981:101; Kirchner 1996:153-154). 
The dominance of Arabo-Persian terminology, 
the increasing replacement of Turkish words by 
stylish words from the more prestigious Islamic 
languages, especially Arabic, and the adoption 
of several aspects of Arabic nominal inflec- 
tion, together with some Persian techniques of 
nominal syntax, led to a highly artificial jargon 
in written (and, to a certain degree, in spoken) 
discourse of the educated classes. In the course 
of the Europeanization of Ottoman society 
in the last decades of the roth century, the 
resulting diglossic situation was criticized by 
intellectuals. Yet, even in the last years of the 
Ottoman Empire, Turkish equivalents for new 
European (scientific) concepts were formed by 
Turkish scholars on the core of the Arabic lexi- 
cal fund (Tietze 1958:257). Through Ottoman 
Turkish, Arabic loans entered several languages 
of the Balkans, e.g. Albanian and Bulgarian (> 
Slavonic languages). Despite the fact that the 
Arabic heartlands were under Ottoman rule 
for centuries, only a few > Turkish loanwords 
made their way to Arabic (Prochazka 2005). 
The principle of historical graphic representa- 
tion of loanwords from the prestigious Islamic 
languages in Ottoman texts, some peculiarities 
of the Arabic script, and the fact that vocaliza- 
tion was rarely used complicate research on the 
phonological adaptation of Arabic loanwords 
in different layers of language history. Impor- 
tant sources for a phonetic reconstruction are 
the so-called transcription texts, documents in 
Latin script mostly intended for the practi- 
cal use of foreigners in the Ottoman Empire, 
which may give us an impression of the real 
pronunciation in Ottoman times (cf. Hazai 
1973). Arabic mu‘dmala ‘treatment’, for exam- 
ple, is transcribed in various texts as muamele, 
mamele, miiamele, mudmele, etc. (Stachowski 
1975-1986:II, 116). Over the centuries, a codi- 
fied system of pronunciation was developed 
for learned Arabic loanwords. In this system, 
still in use in the modern language, the Turk- 
ish distinction of front and back vowels was 
employed to indicate several phonemic distinc- 
tions of Arabic consonants (Tietze 1992:3 53). 
Since a great deal of the Arabic loans in 
Ottoman Turkish were pan-Islamic interna- 
tionalisms and learned expressions, restricted 
to formal written discourse, it is not surprising 
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that semantic change occurs less often than in 
other cases of language contact. Widespread 
semantic change is attested in early Arabic 
loanwords via Persian intermediation. Arabic 
ixtiyar ‘choice, selection’ has gained in Otto- 
man Turkish the more frequent meaning of 
‘old man, chief’, while the primary meaning is 
restricted to some contexts. Arabic loanwords 
have entered basic concepts of the language, 
like pronouns and designations of colors. Otto- 
man Turkish beyaz ‘white’ < Arabic bayad 
covers all concrete meanings, while the original 
Turkish lexeme ak ‘white’ was more and more 
reduced to abstract meanings and place-names. 
In the roth century, calques of new European 
concepts were created on the core of Arabic 
material (R6hrborn 2003:26-29): taxtelbahir 
‘submarine’ (Lewis 1999:109; cf. Standard Ara- 
bic gawwasa ‘id.’). 

The root structure of Arabic loans and the 
semantic interrelation between derivations from 
one root was to a certain degree discernible for 
educated Turks not only because of their adher- 
ence to the rules of Arabic orthography but also 
because of their sheer number, e.g. sw’al ‘ques- 
tion’, mes’ele ‘problem’, mes’ul ‘responsible’ 
(less evident in modern Turkish: sual, mesele, 
mesul). The same goes for patterns having a 
certain function, e.g. fa“al: jelldd ‘hangman’, 
gassab ‘butcher’, bammal ‘carrier’ (this rela- 
tionship is also less obvious in the modern lan- 
guage: cellat, kasap, hamal; Tietze 2002:127). 
The distinction between noun and adjective, 
not deeply rooted in the structure of Turkish, 
was strengthened by the suffixlike Arabic nisba 
in hundreds of loans: dini ‘religious’, medeni 
‘civilized’. Arabic gender marking was partly 
discernible for speakers of Ottoman Turk- 
ish (mu‘allim ‘teacher’ vs. mu‘allime ‘woman 
teacher’). In igdfet constructions following the 
Persian model, even the Arabic rules of gender 
agreement were adhered to more strictly than in 
some Persian texts: devlet-i ‘aliye-yi ‘osmdniye 
‘the sublime Ottoman government’ (Bittner 
1900:46-49). Some Arabic feminine loanwords 
in Ottoman Turkish show the ending -at/-et 
(early loans via Persian, dissyllabic words, like 
jennet ‘paradise’, several abstract nouns), while 
others have -a/-e (gal‘e ‘castle’). In the refined 
styles of written Ottoman Turkish Arabic, bro- 
ken plurals are preferred to singular forms, 
with the Turkish suffix -lar/-ler: viizerd’ instead 
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of vezirler ‘ministers’. Sometimes even Persian 
loans are pluralized analogous to Arabic plural 
patterns: Sehir < Persian ‘city’, pl. Subur. The 
use of the regular plural of Arabic masculine 
nouns is restricted to the designation of public 
groups: bavdriyun ‘apostles’; regular feminine 
plurals are widespread, sometimes in singular 
meaning: edebiydt ‘literature’. Double marking 
with Arabic and Turkish plurals is a phenom- 
enon that dates back to Ottoman times: tiijjar 
(Arabic pl. of tajir) ‘merchant’ > tiéjjarlar ‘mer- 
chants’ (Battersby 1966:110). Dual nouns or 
noun phrases are for the most part lexicalized, 
showing agreement even in number: baremeyn-i 
muhteremeyn ‘the sacred territories of Mekka 
and Medine’ (Bugday 1999:72). Some (com- 
pound) Arabic morphemes, like -iyya, were 
extensively used in Ottoman word formation 
on Arabic roots as quasi-suffixes: muvaffaqryet 
‘success’ < muvaffaq ‘successful’ (Toparli 
1985:170). Arabic case endings are sometimes 
preserved, for instance in coined expressions 
(miisariin ?ileyh ‘the aforementioned’) and in 
adverbial forms (nisbeten ‘relatively’). Verbal 
concepts are derived from Arabic nominal 
forms using the typical agglutinative techniques 
of Turkish (sibhbe ‘suspicion’ > siibhelenmek 
‘to suspect’), more often in phraseological 
constructions with auxiliary verbs: muqabele 
‘confronting’ > muqadbele et- ‘to confront’ (cf. 
Persian muqdbala kardan). Finite verbs are very 
seldom borrowed from Arabic; a considerable 
number of them can be found in nominal- 
ized constructions with the verbal negation /a 
(Bittner 1900:73): la-yenkesir ‘unbreakable’. 
The Arabic influence on Ottoman Turkish 
syntax is much more limited than the Per- 
sian influence. Even in an Ottoman Turkish 
interlinear translation of the Ouran, only a 
few syntactic structures show Arabic interfer- 
ence (Kirchner 2005). Several postpositions of 
Arabic origin were integrated into the Turk- 
ish system and are used in several construc- 
tions involving adverbial clauses. Evvel ‘before’ 
(< ?awwal) and others are still used together 
with Turkish converbs in order to express a 
temporal relationship: gelmedin evvel... ‘before 
(s)he came...’. The conjunction ve (< wa) and 
others were firmly established on the phrasal 
and clausal level of spoken and written Otto- 
man Turkish (Ivanov 1973:51—-52). In elaborate 
style, Arabic verbal nouns behaved like verbs in 
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taking complements as if an auxiliary had been 
present: milleti [acc.] ibyd ictin ‘in order to 
revive the state’ (Kerslake 1998:201). 

The fact that Persian and Arabic culture, 
especially literature with all its genres, was the 
overall model for the Ottoman Turks facilitated 
the acceptance of loanwords from these lan- 
guages. Ottoman poetry was based on Arabic 
and Persian meters that did not fit into Turkish 
syllable structure and the system of eight short 
vowels. Thus, many Arabic loanwords were 
used in Ottoman poetry to fill gaps. When, 
for example, the sequence short syllable/long 
syllable (. —) was needed, nebiz ‘wine’ fit better 
into the scheme than the original Turkish word 
stici. In the artistic *insa@ prose, Arabic and 
Persian words, expressions, and patterns were 
used wherever possible regardless of whether 
there was a Turkish expression for the concept. 
The concept ‘to walk (on foot)’, which can 
be expressed in Turkish as yaya(n) yiiriimek, 
would be rendered in such a text as rajilen mesy 
etmek (Bittner 1900:27). It is not surprising 
that titles of books and headings of chapters 
were preferably entirely Arabic or Persian in 
such a context. 

In the classical period of written Ottoman 
Turkish, Arabic loanwords outnumbered the 
native elements in the language by far. How- 
ever, most of the Arabic loans were nominal 
expressions integrated into an (open) subsys- 
tem of loanwords from prestigious Oriental 
languages dominated by Persian rules for the 
formation of noun phrases. Even though for a 
long time loanwords from Arabic and Persian 
formed more than 80 percent of the vocabu- 
lary, Ottoman Turkish never was a ‘mixed 
language’. The basic grammatical relations and 
the verbal core remained Turkish. This was the 
point of departure for far-reaching changes and 
reforms in the course of the 2oth century. 


3. MODERN TURKISH 


The development of Ottoman Turkish educated 
and written styles based on a huge number of 
Arabic and Persian elements did not exert much 
influence on the language spoken by the unedu- 
cated masses in rural districts. The resulting 
diglossia was not felt to be a problem until the 
second half of the roth century, when Turkish 
intellectuals and officials, influenced by West- 
ern concepts of equality, unity of the nation, 
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and participation of the people in the political 
process, began to understand that the linguistic 
situation in the empire could form an obstacle 
to reforms in society. As a result of the found- 
ing of an ‘ethnically homogeneous’ and secular 
Turkish Republic after the dissolution of the 
multiethnic Islamic Ottoman Empire, linguistic 
nationalism began to dominate the discussion 
of the language issue. Radical purists, who 
wanted to substitute all foreign, especially Ara- 
bic and Persian, elements in the language, had 
the upper hand, while ‘simplifiers’, who mainly 
wanted to reduce unnecessary grammatical ele- 
ments (e.g. Arabic broken plurals), exercised 
less influence. The process of purification of 
the Turkish language was speeded up after the 
transition to Latin script in 1928. As a result 
of this, the percentage of Arabic loanwords in 
educated written discourse was reduced heav- 
ily. After establishing a multiparty system, lan- 
guage policy led to severe disputes in Turkish 
society. Especially in the 1970s, a diglossic situ- 
ation in written styles began to develop anew 
as social democrats and leftists tried to avoid 
loanwords from Oriental languages wherever 
possible while the conservatives insisted on the 
use of traditional expressions. After the coup 
d’état of 1980, the military government and 
most of the elected successors supported a more 
conservative attitude toward language reform 
(Brendemoen 1990; Lewis 1999). 

Arabic loanwords still form an inevitable 
lexical stock in all Turkish styles, especially 
in the spheres of law, religion, education, etc. 
Despite all efforts in purification, words like 
kitap ‘book’, kiitiiphane (Arabic pl. kutub + 
Persian xdna ‘house’) ‘library’, mektup ‘letter’, 
all based on the Arabic root k-t-b, are without 
Turkish equivalents. Some Arabic loanwords 
are still in use but semantically restricted: Otto- 
man Turkish ‘ameliyadt ‘the deeds of a man, 
practical performances’ (Redhouse 1890:1321) 
means ‘surgical operation’ in modern Turk- 
ish (New Redhouse 1996:56 ameliyat). Many 
‘pure Turkish’ neologisms were inspired by the 
semantics of the respective Arabic terms: devre 
‘period, cycle’ < dawra was replaced by dénem, 
a derivation from the Turkish verb d6én- ‘to turn 
around’ (cf. dara ‘to turn around’; R6hrborn 
2003:119). Sometimes, even Arabic word fields 
were transferred into Turkish: soru ‘question’ 
(from sor- ‘to ask’) instead of sw’al ‘question’ 
(both with s-anlaut followed by a labial vowel!; 
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cf. sa’ala ‘to ask’), mes’ele ‘problem’ > sorun, 
mesuliyet ‘responsibility’ => sorumluluk. 

The new Turkish Latin script, which was 
successfully introduced in 1928, was phonetic 
as well as phonemic in character. As a rule, 
Arabic loanwords were written in accordance 
with their educated pronunciation (Steuerwald 
1964 is the best introduction to related prob- 
lems). The complete loss of Arabic and Persian 
orthographic traditions and distinctions, which 
had been preserved in the Ottoman Turkish 
writing system, was welcomed by the reformers 
as an act of liberation. The relation between 
the phonetic structure of Arabic loanwords 
in Turkish and their original pronunciation is 
too complex to be treated in this framework 
in detail (brief introduction in Lewis 1975:1- 
24; Deny 1921:79-88). Generally, Arabic long 
vowels are preserved with respect to their qual- 
ity, but only partially with respect to their 
quantity (Prokosch 1981:91). In open, stressed 
syllables, Arabic length is more likely to be 
preserved (Prokosch 1983:345): cevap ‘answer’ 
(< jawab); ceva:b1 ‘his answer’. Secondary 
length in Arabic loanwords is a result of the 
loss of consonants, especially ’: te:sir ‘effect’ (< 
tatir). Arabic short vowels split up according 
to certain features of the surrounding conso- 
nants that trigger front or back vowels (Proko- 
sch 1981), so that with adjacent ‘, d, g, x, [A], 
q, & t, d, the following changes take place: 
a>a,e;i>1, tu > u, ti (o, 6); some exam- 
ples: kutup ‘pole’ (< qutb); kiitiiphane ‘library’ 
(< kutub ‘books’); saf ‘row’ (< saff); sefer ‘voy- 
age’ (< safar). As a surrounding consonant, 
“ causes further deviations (Bouvat 1903:318), 
for example: i > a: ask ‘love’ (< ‘iSq). Turkish 
does not possess diphthongs, thus, Arabic diph- 
thongs in loanwords are analyzed as a sequence 
of vowel + consonant: tevhid ‘unification’ 
(< tawhid). Not unlike the situation in Persian, 
many phonemic oppositions in the system of 
Arabic consonants are lost when Arabic words 
are borrowed into Turkish. Several distinction 
are lost without traces (t vs. s > s), while oth- 
ers are recoverable through the front or back 
quality of the surrounding vowels (g vs. k > 
k). Some marginal Turkish phonemes, like f 
and h, were reinforced as a result of Arabic 
loanwords. Geminated Arabic consonants are 
not preserved in auslaut position and tend to be 
simplified between vowels: kere ‘time’ (< karra; 
Toparlt 1985:165). Vowel harmony as an 
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overall principle of Turkish phonetics gener- 
ally does not operate on Arabic loanwords, 
miizakere ‘negotiation’ (< muddkara) having 
front and back vowels. Exceptions are a result 
of popular pronunciation: miimkiin ‘possible’ 
(< mumkin). Some Arabic loanwords with a 
back vowel in the last syllable take front-vowel 
suffixes, but the underlying rules and tendencies 
have not yet been sufficiently described (Pro- 
kosch 1996:38-39): sthbat ‘health’ = sibhati 
‘his health’ (< sibha). Neither Arabic nor Turkish 
allows consonant clusters in anlaut position, 
but in auslaut position the situation is quite 
different. Here, most of the Arabic clusters are 
broken up by high epenthetic vowels in the 
process of adaptation: kesif ‘discovery’ (< kasSf), 
but kesfi ‘his discovery’. 

Even if the Arabic nisba ending is of minor 
importance in modern Turkish, it is still made 
visible as -? in order to make a distinction 
between dini ‘religious’ and dini (din + posses- 
sive suffix) ‘his religion’. The explicit distinction 
between nouns and adjectives once imported 
from Arabic and Persian is now reproduced 
with the neologistic suffix —(s)al/-(s)el: dinsel 
‘religious’. Gender marking has lost importance 
in Arabic loans: muiidiir (< mudir) ‘director’ 
is nowadays also used for women, replacing 
the feminine form miuidire. Surviving broken 
plurals are now lexicalized: abbap < ’ahbab 
‘friend’ (Arabic pl. of babib). Many other Ara- 
bic morphological elements are still identifiable 
etymologically, but they no longer have any 
function: ender ‘very rare’ is the elative of nadir 
‘rare’. Since there are fewer than five lexemes of 
this type left in living Turkish, this relationship 
cannot form a paradigm, not even in a nonpro- 
ductive sense. 

The few Turkish syntactic structures influ- 
enced by Arabic patterns were not in the focus 
of linguistic purists. An exception was the 
Arabic coordinative conjunction ve, whose use 
was suppressed in Turkish schools. Some writ- 
ers tried to avoid its use completely, employing 
several Turkish syntactic devices instead, for 
example converbs (Johanson 1992:265-269). 
In some cases, one observes a functional dif- 
ferentiation between synonymous elements of 
Arabic (lazim ‘necessary’) and Turkish origin 
(gerek ‘id.’) in specific modal constructions 
(Ersen 2001:173). 

Direct Arabic Turkish language contact 
is still an important factor in southeastern 
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Anatolia (> Turkey). Turkish generally is the 
dominant language and exercises considerable 
influence on the Arabic dialects of the region. 
But there are also many lexical elements bor- 
rowed from Arabic dialects into Turkish dia- 
lects (Eren 1960). Unlike Arabic elements in the 
standard language, there are a large variety of 
forms. Arabic Satl ‘seedling plant’, for example, 
is found throughout Anatolia as setil, sitil, sitil, 
cetil, citil (Tietze 1958:285; Eren 1999:390). 
Dialectal kada ‘fate’ (< gada’) is supposed to be 
a Syrian Arabic loanword, whereas kaza ‘id.’ 
in the standard language represents Ottoman 
Turkish literary tradition (Tietze 1958:312). 
Several popular Turkish forms of Arabic loan- 
words are now used in the standard language: 
mutfak ‘kitchen’ (< matbax). 

Arabic loanwords still form an important 
part of the Turkish lexicon, but they no longer 
constitute the lexical core of the educated lan- 
guage as part of an independent and open sub- 
system. Mainly as a consequence of alphabet 
reform, the internal lexical structure of bor- 
rowed Arabic lexemes is concealed. It depends 
on the further development in Turkish society 
and politics whether Arabic loanwords will 
take their historical place between other foreign 
components in the lexicon, such as French, Per- 
sian, or Greek elements, or whether they will 
recover some of the lost domains. 
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Mark KIRCHNER (Giessen) 


Turkish Loanwords 
rt. HISTORY OF CONTACTS 


Close contacts between the Arabs and speakers 
of Turkic languages go back to the first half 
of the 9th century, when the Abbasid caliphs 
began recruiting Turks from Central Asia as 
Praetorian guards. Although some of these mer- 
cenaries — for instance Ahmad ibn Tultin and 
his successors — were even de facto rulers of 
Egypt (868-905), their language left hardly any 
traces in Arabic. The same is true of such later 
Turkish dynasties as the Ikhshidids and Seljuks. 
However, during the rule of the Mamluks in 
general (13th—16th centuries), and of the Bahri 
Mamluks (whose sultans were Kipchak Turks) 
in particular, at least the Arabic of Egypt was 
significantly influenced by a Turkic language. 
Nevertheless, the vast majority of Turkish loans 
in both written and colloquial Arabic date from 
the time of the - Ottoman Empire, which 
for about four hundred years dominated a 
large part of the Arab world. The influence 
of the Turkish language during that time even 
reached regions not under direct control of the 
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Ottomans, such as Oman and Morocco. The 
disintegration of the Ottoman Empire after the 
First World War brought to an abrupt end Ara- 
bic/Turkish language contacts in most of the 
former provinces of the empire and resulted in 
a relatively rapid decrease in the use of Turkish 
words in all registers of Arabic. The remaining 
small number of Turkish-speaking minorities in 
Syria, and the so-called Turkmens of Iraq, have 
played only a limited regional role for the fur- 
ther transmission of Turkish loans into Arabic. 
The only exception to this general tendency are 
the Arabic minorities within the boundaries of 
present-day > Turkey. Because of the strong 
impact of Turkish in the educational system 
and the media, the dialects of these Arabic 
speakers are still influenced by Turkish not 
only in vocabulary but also to some degree in 
morphology and syntax (for the situation in 
Cilician Arabic, see Prochazka 2002:184-203). 
In the following sections, the region is always 
specified for dialectal words; examples taken 
from Modern Written Arabic are not explicitly 
indicated as such. Although Ottoman was the 
origin of nearly all Turkish loans into Arabic, 
the Turkish etyma — unless otherwise indicated 
- are cited in modern Turkish orthography and 
phonological form to enable the reader to find 
them in Turkish dictionaries. The term ‘Turkish 
loan’ is used in the sense that Ottoman Turkish 
was the transmitter of the words in question, 
whether these words were originally Turkish or 
borrowed by Turkish from another language. 


2. WAYS AND PERIODS OF 
BORROWING 


The unavailability of historical dictionaries of 
Arabic, together with our limited knowledge 
of Kipchak Turkish, makes it sometimes dif- 
ficult to distinguish Mamluk from (especially 
earlier) Ottoman loans. The Turkic language 
of the Mamluk upper class influenced personal 
names and official titles, as in the names Aq 
Sunqur (< ag sonqur ‘white falcon’) and Timur 
Buga (< timur boga ‘iron bull’). However, the 
extent to which other words entered Arabic 
during the Mamluk period, and which of them 
have survived, has not yet been investigated. A 
pre-Mamluk origin is in fact claimed for dab- 
bus < topuz ‘mace; globular knob’ (see Ates 
1966:30) and for xdzuiq < *xazuq (modern: 
kazitk) ‘pale, stake; pile’ (the Egyptian ’aza’ 
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< gazaq < qaziq ‘telegraph poles’ is clearly a 
later borrowing reflecting the Ottoman form 
of the same word). Likely Mamluk loans are 
buqsa < bogéa (modern boh¢a) ‘bundle’, and 
xdsugal/xasw’a < *xasug (modern kasik) ‘spoon’, 
the latter used in Iraqi and Syrian dialects (see 
Prochazka 2004). 

On the basis of the semantics and the pho- 
nological shape of the loanwords, it can be 
assumed that the bulk of Ottoman-Turkish 
loans found their way into Arabic during the 
18th and roth centuries. The three most impor- 
tant routes of transmission of Turkish loans 
were through official written Ottoman as the 
administrative language of the empire; through 
the standardized Ottoman Turkish spoken by 
the military class, government officials, and 
probably traders; and through vernacular Turk- 
ish in those areas with a denser Turkish popula- 
tion (for direct loans from Turkish dialects, see 
Prochazka 2004). 

Except for the technical terms of Ottoman 
civil and military bureaucracy, most Turkish 
words found their way into written Arabic and 
(for obvious reasons) especially into Arabic 
dialects, due to direct contacts, that is, through 
oral rather than literary borrowing. In many 
instances, the spelling of the Turkish loans in 
Arabic do not precisely follow the orthography 
of Ottoman, and clear cases of spelling pronun- 
ciations are rare (cf. Prochazka 2004). 

Because a remarkably large proportion of 
the Ottoman lexicon consisted of foreign ele- 
ments, Arabic also picked up a number of 
non-Turkish lexemes from Ottoman, including 
words not only from Persian, Greek, and Sla- 
vonic but also from French and Italian. West- 
ern words entered Arabic through Ottoman 
because, until the 19th century, Turkish was 
the main language for the transmission of West- 
ern ideas and culture into the Arab world (for 
the special case of reborrowed Arabic words, 
see Sec. 6, below). Although it is not always 
possible to separate direct loans from these 
other languages into Arabic from those which 
entered Arabic indirectly via Turkish, in many 
cases a Turkish transmission can be detected 
because of phonological (e.g. restricted use of 
geminated consonants in colloquial Turkish) or 
semantic adaptations these words underwent 
in Turkish. 

Of Persian origin are, for instance, xumbara 
‘small jar? > Ottoman kumbara ‘bombshell’ 
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> qunbula ‘bomb, grenade’; Cddor-sab > carsaf 
> Sarsaf ‘bedsheet’. Ultimately Greek is séma- 
doura > samandira > Samandira ‘buoy’; Italian 
(see Behnstedt 1996, esp. 64-65) is represented 
by timone > diimen > duman ‘rudder, helm’ and 
caciocavallo > kaskaval > qaSqawan ‘a kind of 
cheese’. French in origin is capote ‘soldier’s 
coat’ > kaput ‘soldier’s coat; condom’ > Egypt 
kabbut ‘condom’. From (South) Slavonic is the 
toponym an-Nimsa ‘Austria’ < Nemce ‘German 
speakers, Austrians’ < niemce ‘German’. 


3. PHONOLOGY OF TURKISH 
LOANS 


In most cases, Ottoman Turkish words in Ara- 
bic have undergone phonological changes in 
order to substitute sounds not known to Arabic 
and to adapt the loans to common morpho- 
logical patterns. Although some sound changes 
appear quite regularly, on the whole there are 
no phonetic rules for them since there are so 
many exceptions and no conformity in sound 
changes among the different dialects. There- 
fore, the following sketch should not be taken 
to be a complete description of all possible 
sound shifts. Turkish consonants, of which 
only six, ¢, g, p, v, #, Z (the latter two play no 
role for the loans), are unknown to Standard 
Arabic, were generally much less affected by 
changes than the nine vowel phonemes. 

In both written Arabic and most Arabic dia- 
lects, Turkish ¢ [tJ] usually has become §, e.g. 
canta > Santa ‘suitcase’, cuval > Suwal ‘sack’; 
Tunis bicki > basqi ‘mincing knife’. Sometimes, 
however, and especially in final position, it is 
j, @g. sag > saj ‘thin sheet iron’. The sound 
é is maintained in the Iraqi dialects, which have 
a phoneme ¢ (< k), and in the Anatolian and 
North Syrian dialects, which, doubtless because 
both regions had the earliest and most direct 
contacts with the Ottomans, adopted this new 
phoneme under the influence of Turkish (and 
Kurdish). Examples are: Iraq su¢ > sac ‘blame, 
fault’, alcak > aléag ‘rotten, low-down’; Ana- 
tolia bek¢i > bakci ‘guard’; and Syria cay > cay 
‘tea’, cl > Col ‘steppe’ (for the occurrence of ¢ 
in Syria, see Behnstedt 1997, maps 18-30). 

The sound g is generally reflected as ¢ if fol- 
lowed by a back vowel (e.g. damga > damga 
‘stamp, hallmark’), but as k if followed by a 
front vowel (e.g. sergi > sarki ‘bill of exchange’). 
The j in jumruk < giimriik ‘customs’ (ultimately 
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< Latin commercium) is probably a spelling 
pronunciation from the Egyptian use of the let- 
ter jim for g. In dialects which already possess 
the phoneme g (e.g. Egypt, Yemen, and Bedouin 
dialects), the Turkish g remains unchanged. 
The same is true for the Anatolian and numer- 
ous Syrian dialects, in which the large number 
of Turkish loans have led to the adoption of 
a marginal phoneme g, e.g. Anatolia gamlake 
< gomlek ‘shirt’. 

The voiceless p nearly always becomes 8, e.g. 
pasa > bdsa ‘pasha’; Iraq tepsi > tabsi ‘tray’; 
Syria top > tob ‘cannon’; Tunisia sepet > sbat 
‘basket’. The labiodental v is either reflected 
as w (e.g. cavdar > jawdar ‘rye’) or, especially 
in initial position, as b (e.g. vapur > babur 
‘steamship’). 

The Turkish g (in Ottoman, pronounced ¢ 
in the vicinity of back consonants) normally 
appears as g, e.g. baga > bdaga ‘celluloid’, but 
sometimes as k, e.g. in igdig (modern igdis) > 
kadig ‘cart horse, nag’ (probably via dialectal 
gdis). Ottoman q is sometimes reflected as k, 
as in bakrac > bakras ‘kettle’. The shift g > x, 
however, might be indicative of an older loan 
(see above, xdziiq). 

Quite frequent, but with regional variations, 
is the velarization of d, t, z, s in the vicinity 
of back vowels, e.g. Egypt oda > ’6da ‘room’; 
written Arabic tava > tawwdya ‘frying pan’, 
boza > buza ‘a beerlike beverage’, and sag > sag 
‘right, proper’. Metathesis of consonants is also 
sometimes found, e.g. zincir > jinzir ‘chain’; 
Syria baslamak > ballas ‘to begin’, and capkin 
‘good-for-nothing’ > Saqban ‘to twaddle’. 

In the dialects, Turkish consonants are often 
affected by the same sound shifts as the corre- 
sponding Old Arabic consonants. Thus, Turk- 
ish c [d3] appears as g in Egypt, but as Z in parts 
of Syria and the Maghreb. Ottoman q is usually 
reflected as ’ in those urban dialects where Old 
Arabic g has become a glottal stop, e.g. gazma 
> Cairo ’azma ‘pickax’, Jerusalem qisla > ’isle 
‘barrack’. 

The treatment of the nine different Ottoman 
Turkish vowels is not homogeneous, neither in 
written Arabic nor in the dialects. The follow- 
ing very rough rules have countless exceptions: 
a, >a, a; e,1,1> 1,1; 0, 6, u, ui >u, u. Many 
vowel changes, though, are clearly the result of 
the tendency to reshape Turkish words in Ara- 
bic patterns. This is often true for nouns and 
always the case for verbs. Examples are baslik 


sot 


> basniqa ‘kerchief?, cizme > jazma ‘boots’, 
fisek > fasSak ‘cartridges’. The dialects usually 
also treat the vowels of loanwords according to 
their own phonetic rules: unstressed short vow- 
els (especially i, u, a) in open syllables are often 
elided, e.g. Syria Ronak > qndq ‘halting place’, 
Tunisia bérek > brik ‘a kind of fried pastry’. 

Initial Turkish a is sometimes preceded by 
‘, e.g. araba > ‘araba ‘carriage, wagon’. Sev- 
eral loanwords differ from the vocalization of 
modern Turkish since they reflect older Otto- 
man, e.g. dugri (modern dogru) > dugri ‘strait’ 
(in, e.g., Palestine, Egypt), and vergii (modern 
vergi) > Palestine wérko ‘real estate tax’. 


4. MORPHOLOGY OF TURKISH 
LOANS 


Many Turkish loans, nouns as well as verbs, 
have been integrated into Arabic by adapting 
them to Arabic patterns. Borrowed nouns are 
usually masculine unless they end in -a and are 
therefore regarded as feminine, e.g. cevirme > 
Sawirma ‘charcoal-broiled mutton’; tencere > 
tanjara ‘casserole’. The construct form of these 
feminine nouns is regularly used, e.g. corba > 
Surba ‘soup’, Surbat ‘adas ‘lentil soup’; Syria 
oda > °6da ‘room’, *6det safra ‘dining room’. 
Adjectives, however, are often invariable for 
gender, e.g. sade > sada ‘simple, plain’; Syria 
curiik > carok ‘rotten’; Iraq yasak > yasag ‘ille- 
gal’; but Syria zengin > zangin, fem. zangine 
‘rich’. As the number of borrowed adjectives is 
relatively small, elative forms are rare and seem 
to exist only in the dialects, e.g. Palestine aslab 
‘prettier’ < Salabi < celebi. 

Collective nouns such as fisek > fasak ‘car- 
tridges’ or Syria biiriinciik > branjok ‘fine crépe’ 
form a nomen unitatis according to the usual 
rules, i.e. faSaka, branjke. The most frequent 
form of pluralization is the suffix -dt (or -w/ 
yat), e.g. kiskac > qusaj, qusdjat ‘pliers’, pasa 
> basa, basawat ‘pasha’. Nouns whose singular 
is in an Arabic pattern, however, often exhibit 
internal plural forms, e.g. balta > balta, bulat 
‘ax’; kemer > kamar, ’akmar ‘belt’; parmak 
> barmaq, baramiq ‘spike’; tabur > tabir, 
tawabir ‘queue’. 

Verbs are usually regarded as a more inten- 
sive integration of foreign words into a lan- 
guage than nouns. In both written and dialectal 
Arabic, all verbs of Turkish origin have been 
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altered to Arabic patterns for the sake of inflec- 
tion. Many of these verbs were not directly bor- 
rowed from Turkish verbs but derived rather 
from Turkish nouns already integrated into 
Arabic. At least in written Arabic, the number 
of verbs derived from Turkish is not large; 
examples are basama ‘to print’ < basma < 
basma ‘print’, jamraka ‘to take toll’ < jumruk 
< giimriik ‘customs’, farrasa ‘to brush’ < fursa 
< firca ‘brush’, dawzana ‘to tune’ < duzdn < 
diizen ‘tune’. In most dialects, the number of 
verbs going back to Turkish is much larger. For 
Syria, Halasi-Kun (1969:29, 82-84) reports 75 
verbs, e.g. Syria yasak ‘forbidden’ > yassaq ‘to 
forbid’; Iraq gizmek > cazz ‘to mark over’; Egypt 
kilavuz ‘screw-tap’ > ’alwaz ‘to screw down’. 

Turkish derivational suffixes have usually 
been borrowed as a unit with the root word and 
thus are found in all layers of Arabic. In some 
dialects (Iraq, Syria, Egypt), a few very frequent 
Turkish suffixes have become productive and 
are used to a limited extent with Arabic words 
in combinations unknown to Turkish. The best 
survey on this topic is Masliyah (1996), who 
covers the Iraqi dialects; for written Arabic, see 
the lists in Giilensoy (1975:129-133). By far 
the most common suffix is -ci, which is used 
for professions and (in Arabic, almost exclu- 
sively negative) characterizations. Halasi-Kun 
(1969:68-70) provides a list of about one hun- 
dred words for the Syrian dialects; for Egypt, 
see the explanations, including a long list, in 
Prokosch (1983a:70-73). Examples are boyaci > 
bityaji ‘house painter, shoeshine’, hurdaci > 
xurdaji ‘dealer in miscellaneous smallwares’; 
Iraq baysikilci ‘bicycle seller’, ‘aragéi ‘drunkard 
[i.e. addicted to arrack]’; Syria batakgi > bataqji 
‘swindler, gangster’; Egypt makwagi ‘laundry- 
man’. In addition to the relational suffix -/i (e.g. 
Syria Mardilli ‘a person from Mardin’) and the 
suffix -siz, added to nouns to form adjectives 
meaning ‘without’ (e.g. Iraq Sarafsizz ‘without 
honor’), there also appears -lik, e.g. tozluk > 
tuzluq ‘gaiters’. In Iraq, the latter suffix is, in a 
pleonastic combination with the Arabic ending 
-iyya, used to form abstract nouns, e.g. zmal 
‘donkey’ > zmallagiyya ‘stupidity’. 

Elements of Ottoman compound nouns, 
either of Turkish or Persian origin, have also 
been borrowed into Arabic, e.g. -xdne ‘house’, 
-dar ‘carrier of’. The noun bas ‘head, chief of? 
is particularly frequent in newly created combi- 
nations in Arabic, for instance Syria bas-argalzi 
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‘senior waiter responsible for the hookah’; 
Algeria bas-kaddab ‘big liar’. 


5. LEXICAL IMPORTANCE AND 
SEMANTIC DOMAINS 


For obvious reasons, one hundred years ago 
the number of Turkish loanwords in both writ- 
ten and spoken Arabic was considerably larger 
than it is today. The decline in direct contact, 
the Arabization of the official language, and, 
last but not least, the negative perception of 
the Ottoman era in today’s Arab world have 
resulted in the rapid decrease of Turkish loan- 
words. Although no systematic research has 
been done, studies such as Barbot (1961), Pro- 
kosch (1983a), and Reinkowski (1998) sug- 
gest a drastic decline of the Turkish influence 
on spoken Arabic. Approximately half of the 
words quoted in the dictionaries of the Arabic 
dialects in question are no longer in active use 
or have even become unintelligible. A similar 
situation can be assumed for written Arabic 
(for Turkish loans in written Arabic in general, 
see Ates 1965; Mutawalli 1991; Zahidi 1977). 
Thus, it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
estimate how many Turkish loanwords still 
exist in Arabic. For contemporary written Ara- 
bic, the number certainly does not exceed 250. 
In the dialects, the somewhat dated figures are 
3,000 for Syria (Halasi-Kun 1969:20), 1,150 
for Egypt (Prokosch 1983a), and about 250 in 
Iraq (Reinkowski 1995). 

Particularly symptomatic of the quantitative 
and semantic decay of Turkish loanwords in 
Arabic is the history of the old Ottoman-Turk- 
ish titles since the breakdown of the Otto- 
man Empire. Many of the Ottoman titles for 
military ranks, such as ’6mbasi < onbasi ‘corpo- 
ral’, yazbasi < yiizbasi ‘captain’, and mir dlay 
< miralay ‘brigadier general’, were officially 
used in some Arab armies until the 1950s. 
However, today these words appear almost 
exclusively in historical novels or films. Some 
of the old Ottoman titles are now applied to 
menial jobs or positions, or used with ironic or 
even pejorative connotations. For instance, in 
Tunisia Sdwus < cavus, formerly ‘sergeant’, now 
means ‘office boy, gatekeeper’. In Egypt, baltagi 
< baltaci ‘pioneer’ is now used in the sense of 
‘gangster, rowdy, bouncer’. In written Arabic, 
Salabi < celebi ‘gentleman, prince’ sometimes 
appears in the sense of ‘dandy, fop’. 
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In spite of the aforementioned examples, and 
the universal tendency to a lowering of social sta- 
tus in titles, several Turkish words are still used in 
many Arab countries as polite forms of address 
(> terms of address; for Jordan, see Prokosch 
1989). In Egypt, titles such as basmuhandis 
< basmiihendis ‘(chief) engineer’ or hanim 
< hanim ‘lady’ are widespread and are regarded 
as very polite (Rosenbaum 1998:100). 

Several other Turkish loanwords are now 
used infrequently simply because they denote 
tools, dresses, or fixtures which have become 
obsolete (see examples below). Most Turkish 
loans in Arabic fall into the following domains: 
administration and government, army and war, 
crafts and tools, house and household, dress, 
and food and dishes. The influence of Turk- 
ish on Arabic in these particular categories 
is obviously the consequence of the presence 
of the Ottoman bureaucracy and army in the 
Arab world in particular, and of the influence 
of centuries-long relations on everyday life in 
general. Moreover, many new things, such as 
fashions in dress or improved tools for crafts- 
men, reached the Arabs via Istanbul, for cen- 
turies the cultural center of the Islamic world. 
A few specific examples of Turkish loans into 
Arabic in each of the above-listed cultural cat- 
egories follow: 


Administration and government: déniim > 
diinum ‘a square measure’, damga > damga 
‘stamp’ (and damaga ‘to stamp’), giimriik > 
jumruk ‘customs’, zindan > zinzdna ‘prison 
cell’. 


Army and war: binbasi > bikbasi (with spell- 
ing pronunciation!) ‘lieutenant colonel’, kol 
> qol ‘army corps’, tabur > tabur ‘battalion, 
queue’, lagim > lagam ‘mine’, tabanca > tabanja 
‘pistol’. 


Crafts and tools: takim > taqm ‘set (of tools), 
service’, cengel > Sankal ‘hook’, sinara > sin- 
nara ‘fish hook’, kilavuz ‘screw-tap’ > qalawiz 
‘screw’, yay > yay ‘spiral spring’. 


House and household: cesme ‘fountain’ > 
Sasma ‘toilet’, edephane > ’adabxdna ‘water 
closet’, Résk > kusk ‘kiosk’, soba ‘stove’ > soba 
‘stove, hothouse’ (e.g. in ta’tir sobi ‘greenhouse 
effect’); Syria, Egypt oda > ’6da ‘room’; Iraq 
cekmece > Cakmacéa ‘drawer’. 
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Household vessels: bakrac > bakraj ‘kettle’, 
kazan > qazan ‘large boiler’, legen > lakan 
‘basin’, tawa > tawwdya ‘frying pan’, teneke 
> tanaka ‘tin can’; Tunis cezve > zazwa 
‘coffeepot’. 


Dress: ¢intiyan > Sintiydn ‘loose trousers’, cizme 
> jazma ‘boots’, kayis > qayis ‘belt, girth’, Run- 
dura > kundura ‘(Western-style) shoe’, yaka > 
yaqa ‘collar’; Syria sapka > Sabqa ‘hat’. 


Food (including fruits) and dishes: colloquial 
burgul (Standard Turkish bulgur) > burgul 
‘cracked wheat’; dondurma > dandurma ‘ice 
cream’, kavurma > qawirma ‘fried meat’, sucuk 
> sujuq ‘sausage’, meze > mdaza/mazza ‘hors 
oeuvres’; fruits: Ottoman yusuf efendi > 
yusuf afandi, yusufi ‘tangerines’, hiyar > xiydr 
‘cucumber’; yemis > yamis ‘dried fruit’. 


Not yet investigated systematically are the for- 
mally Arabic words coined by the Ottomans 
and then borrowed back into Arabic (see the 
preliminary study by Prokosch 1999). Many 
of these words are abstract nouns denoting 
ideas and concepts imported to the Middle 
East from Europe during the 18th and roth 
centuries (see Lewis 1996). Among them are 
jumburiyya ‘republic’, baladiyya ‘municipality’, 
gawmiyya ‘nationalism’, madaniyya ‘civiliza- 
tion’. Frequently found are semantic extensions 
of Arabic words under Turkish influence, the 
result of the new meanings the Ottomans gave 
to already existing Arabic words. Examples are 
(the Turkish forms in parentheses) fi’a (fiyat) 
‘price’, sajjdda (seccade) ‘prayer rug’, faid, 
also fayiz (faiz) ‘interest [on money]’, kis (Rese) 
‘Turkish towel’ (and likely > mukayyis ‘mas- 
seur’); Syria xatyar (ibtiyar) ‘old’. 


6. PHRASEOLOGICAL AND 
SYNTACTIC INFLUENCES 


Especially in the dialects, there are a large 
number of calques. But because of the lack of 
detailed studies on phraseology in both Arabic 
and Turkish, it is often impossible to decide 
whether these loan translations actually went 
from Ottoman into Arabic or vice versa. The 
following examples are, however, definitely of 
Ottoman origin: Syria aslan siti ‘arrack’ (lit. 
‘milk of the lion’) > balib asba‘’, kazik yemek ‘to 
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be cheated’ (lit. ‘to eat a fraud’) > akal xdziq; 
Palestine sdyle bdyle ‘so and so’ > Séle béle; Iraq 
ne var ne yok ‘what’s new’ (lit. ‘what is and 
what is not’) > Saku maku. 

Apparently, there is no Turkish influence on 
the syntactic level, except in those Arabic dia- 
lects spoken within the boundaries of today’s 
Turkey (for examples from the dialects of Cili- 
cia, see Prochazka 2002:199-202). 


7. SUMMARY 


Given the long-term and very intensive contacts 
between Turks and Arabs, there are surpris- 
ingly few traces of Turkish in (written) Arabic, 
especially in contrast with the Turkish influ- 
ence on the Balkan languages. The two main 
reasons for this difference in impact are, first, 
the relatively small number of ethnic Turks 
who actually lived in the Arab provinces and, 
second, the fact that Arabic was a much more 
highly developed and, especially because of 
its status in Islam, prestigious language than 
the languages of the Balkans. Today, in spite 
of a relatively stable core of Turkish bor- 
rowings (many of them neither phonologically 
nor semantically recognized by Arabic speak- 
ers as being of Turkish origin), Turkish loan- 
words in Arabic continue to undergo quanti- 
tative decrease, semiological diminution, and 
marginalization. 
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Uganda > East Africa 


Unaccusative > Middle Verbs 


Urdu/Hindustani 


rt. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND 
DEFINITIONS 


The linguistic label ‘Hindustani’ refers both to 
what is now known as Hindi and to what is 
known as Urdu, or, rather, to their recent com- 
mon linguistic history. After 1858, this label, 
frequently used by colonial British authori- 
ties, came to refer to the North Indian com- 
mon language that was to replace Persian for 
lower administration purposes, in addition to 
its already established use in the British colonial 
army. Indian Persian itself was an administra- 
tive and courtly language that had borrowed 
intensely from Arabic, often after Persian pat- 
terns, though in an Indian cultural context; as 
far as lexicology is concerned, it is referred to 
here as ‘Indo-Persian’. 

For a long time. Urdu and Hindustani were 
more or less regarded as identical, although the 
term urdu was often restricted to the language 
used in literary and poetic circles. Up to the 
middle of the 2oth century, Hindustani was, in 
its official use, heavily loaded with loanwords 
from Persian and Arabic, while modern Hindi 
was growing apart under the influence of San- 
skritization, itself a nationalistic reaction to 
colonialism. On the other hand, Urdu, since the 


end of rgth century, has gained in prestige and 
has become established in urban and popular 
use. Combining North Indian or Hindi syntax 
and basic vocabulary, it continued as official 
Hindustani, freely admitting loanwords and 
phrases from Persian. While Hindi was being 
written in Devanagari (derived from Sanskrit), 
Urdu retained the Arabo-Persian alphabet, in 
the > nasta‘liq style, conserving all Arabic and 
Persian orthography and forging new com- 
binations of letters for the transliteration of 
the Indian retroflex and aspirated consonants 
(Table 1), as well as diacritical signs (Table 2) 
and combinations of glides (Table 3) for the 
transliteration of the Indian vowels. 

Some of the Arabic consonants became 
homophonous in this alphabet, such as ha 
and ha’, both being pronounced as h, and zdy, 
da@, dad, and dal, all being pronounced z. The 
pronunciation of xa’, gayn, and qdaf followed 
the Arabic convention (although qdf is also 
pronounced as k; for Z a letter was borrowed 
from the Persian alphabet (> Arabic alphabet 
for other languages). Hindustani, especially for 
military purposes, had in addition a tradition of 
being written in Latin alphabet, although this 
would be discontinued after the colonial era. 

Later on, Urdu became one of the regional 
and constitutional languages of the Indian Fed- 
eration, as well as the national language of the 
newly created Muslim state of > Pakistan, also 
a federation, with its own official languages at 
the state (or province) level. 

As far as literature is concerned, Arabic pros- 
ody and poetical genres, through Persian, and 
Indo-Persian conventions and images, were at 
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the roots of the ever-growing literary tradition 
of Urdu. Indeed, Urdu poetry, in its early times 
(14th century C.E.), migrated with the language 
itself from the Delhi Court to the southern 
Dakhani courts, and in the mid-18th century, 
when it returned to the north at the end of 
the Mughal Empire, it was stronger than ever, 
with such lyrical genres as masnavi, qasida, 
marsiya, and gazal, all of them inherited from 
the Arabo-Persian tradition. Indeed, from the 
mid-roth century onward, when the great poet 
Ghalib (which was the nom de plume or taxal- 
lus under which he wrote) published his Urdu 
diwan consisting mainly of gazals, gazal became 
the favorite of Urdu-speaking audiences; since 
then, it has gained in popularity thanks to its 
use in the Indian cinema. 

The continuous Persianization of Hindus- 
tani and Urdu (including Arabic elements), in 
a changing political frame extending roughly 
from the Delhi Sultanate through Mughal India 
and British colonization, and up to the modern 
independent South Asian countries, is illus- 
trated in Figure 1. This figure shows the linguis- 
tic divide that took place under two diverging 
sociolinguistic trends still at work today, 
Persianization and Sanskritization, without 
trying to solve questions of linguistic classifica- 
tions and chronology. The Urdu/Hindi labels 
(replacing colonial Hindustani) are practical 
sociolinguistic reconstructions from the end 
of the roth century (schema adapted from 
Désouliéres 1995, which was inspired by South- 
worth 1971:5). 


Figure 1. Schema of Urdu-hindi historical links 
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Table 1. Urdu consonants in Arabic script 


Urdu letter name of the letter transcription 


\ alif - 
Ye be b 
% bhe bh 
Y pe p 
% phe ph 
o te t 
% the th 
rs) te t 
“ the th 
& se s 
a jim j 
a ce c 
e che ch 
id he b 
ce xe xe 
& dal d 
oS dal d 
3 zal z 
oy re r 
y re r 
oy rhe rh 
ze z 
5) Ze zg 
u* sin s 
u sin é 
ve soad s 
O° zoad z 
L ta t 
Lb zoe z 
a ain ‘(or correspond- 
ing Urdu vowel) 
e gain g 
ro) fe f 
3 qaf k 
St kaf k 
& khaf kb 
S gaf g 
& ghaf gh 
rs lam l 
f mim m 
(0) nun n 
9 vau v, w 
o he h 
Ss ye y 
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Table 2. Diacritical vocalic signs 


name sign transcription 

zabar 7 a 

zer ° i 

pes * u 

hamza a dieresis, not transliterated 
hamza y apostrophe (’) 


Table 3. Urdu vowels 


long vowels 


final a \ medial a \ initial a \ 

final 7 ¢s medialz . initial 7 (s\ 

final a 3 medial # 3 initial @ 3 
middle vowels 

finale 5 mediale « initial e .\ 

final o 5 medial o » initial o 4) 
short vowels 

initial a | 

initial 7 \ 

initial x \ 


short diphthongs 
initial au 9\ 
initial ai 2 | 


nasal vowels 


9 O98 


final d ol medial a | initial a 1 


2. INTEGRATION AND ADAPTATION 
OF ARABIC LOANWORDS 


Except when stated otherwise, the following 
observations are valid both for former Hin- 
dustani and for present-day Urdu. As a rule, in 
Urdu, the great majority of Arabic loanwords 
came through Indo-Persian, which explains 
their phonetic changes as well as their semantic 
adaptation. The corollary is that many Arabic 
words are found with Persian affixes (the oppo- 
site being less frequent), and there are many 
Arabo-Persian compounds (mostly nouns). 
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Although some lexicological fields related to 
religion (law and justice, traditional medicine, 
historiography, linguistics, etc.) rely distinctly 
more than others on Arabic loanwords, it would 
be unrealistic to equate Arabic (indirect) lin- 
guistic influence with Islam. In fact, loanwords 
from Arabic may be present in any lexicological 
field, from the earliest times onward, because of 
the prevalence of Arab navigation and, later on, 
the universal presence of Indo-Persian. Indo- 
Persian was once the administrative and court 
language of the Mughal Empire, not to mention 
the earlier Delhi Turkish and Pathan Sultanates 
or the southern Golkunda Kingdom and others, 
which also used Persian language and culture. 

Even the vocabulary of Hindu states was 
influenced by the Arabo-Persian fashion: for 
administrative purposes, Persian (and Classical 
Urdu) forged Arabic plurals for the very words 
hindu ‘a Hindu person’ and mandir ‘a Hindu 
temple’, which may have hinuid and manddir as 
plural forms. Indeed, manddir may have been 
modeled after manazil, plural of Arabic manzil 
‘place of residence’ (present-day meaning in 
Urdu ‘stage, goal, destination; floor [of a build- 
ing]’). Properly speaking, these are not Arabic 
loanwords but instead are interesting calques of 
the Arabic plural. 

Because Indo-Persian was, for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half, the official language of the East 
India Company, English influence should not 
be neglected, even in apparently ‘pure’ Arabic 
loanwords. Some Arabic loanwords may turn 
out to be either semantic calques of English or 
compound neologisms dating from the colonial 
period and consisting of an Arabic and an 
Indian word. 


2.1. Phonetic adaptation 


Coming through the Indo-Persian crucible, 
Arabic loanwords lost all those phonemes that 
were foreign to that phonemic inventory. Thus, 
for instance, the glottal or posterior aspiration 
/h/ was lost, while the anterior one (like the 
English /h/ phoneme) was retained. Similarly, 
these loanwords lost all interdental phonemes, 
which were replaced by /z/ sounds (unlike 
English). Another characteristic phonetic adap- 
tation is the systematic replacement of the pha- 
ryngeal // in Arabic words by the nearest vowel. 
Those Arabic consonants that were common in 
the Indo-Persian stock remained in use in the 
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pronunciation of modern standard Urdu, while 
they were foreign to the original North Indian 
stock and therefore were discarded by modern 
popular Hindi. This is the case with the uvular 
stop /q/ (Indo-Persian and Urdu name qdf), the 
voiced fricative /g/ (gayn), the unvoiced labi- 
odental /f/ (fe), the voiced dental /z/ (ze), and 
the palatal fricative /x/ (xe). Most of these con- 
sonants are regarded as phonetic hallmarks of 
proper Urdu diction, /q/ being in a weaker posi- 
tion. However, Arabic loanwords keep their 
Arabic spelling but lose diacritics that signal 
Arabic declension; some Arabic loanwords in 
Urdu are written with additional signs meant to 
help the Urdu-speaking reader when the origi- 
nal Arabic spelling may conflict with the Urdu 
graphic conventions. Modern Urdu phonology 
does not readily accept short vowels in word- 
final position, so Indo-Persian final a is often 
written as long a. 


2.2 Morphological adaptation 


An interesting case of integration of Arabic 
morphology in modern Urdu, as well as in Clas- 
sical Hindustani, is the use of Arabic nominal 
plurals. In Urdu, such plurals, e.g. kitab/kutub, 
are not mandatory. Their use denotes a rather 
high literary level of language. Speakers using 
them wish to show that they have received 
some education. But an Arabic noun used with 
its genuine Arabic plural does not vary in the 
oblique or indirect case. In other words, the 
Arabic plural of nouns remains impervious to 
Urdu declension, although the Urdu gender is 
not affected. 

In some cases, like clichés or calques from 
Latin plurals used in English, Arabic plurals 
are a must. As early as the end of roth century, 
for instance, the English academic plural (bor- 
rowed from Latin) alumni, was calqued by the 
plural of an Arabic loanword tulabd ‘students’, 
while the singular talib e ilm ‘a student [masc.]’ 
(later form talib ilam without Persian izafet and 
adapted to Urdu phonology) shows a different 
process of word creation. The corresponding 
feminine noun (‘a female student’) was created 
later on; it was adopted with a more liter- 
ary Arabic pattern, taliba, and became taliba 
to fit popular Urdu phonology, which has a 
constraint against short a in word endings. 
Because the literary plural of taliba, talibat, is 
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mandatory, no Indian plural can be used with 
this word. 

In other cases, the Arabic plural may help in 
creating neologisms. A well-known instance of 
such a creation, which imitates Modern Arabic 
word creation, is the noun xabar ‘a piece of 
news’, whose plural axbdr came to mean ‘a 
newspaper’. Another (older) case is the Indo- 
Persian nawwadb ‘Nabab’ or, in the Mughal 
Empire, ‘provincial governor; prince’, from the 
singular noun nd’ib, itself historically abbrevi- 
ated from na@ib sultan ‘vice-sultan’. Modern 
Urdu now has nawdb, from Hindustani naw- 
wab, a singular noun with the same meaning 
but also used to refer to the ruling elite of 
former princely states of colonial India, and 
their descendants. As in many other cases, 
popular characters in the cinema helped in 
imposing the popular form. An interesting lexi- 
cal derivation by suffix is the feminine noun 
nawabi, for people belonging to the rich aris- 
tocracy, but with a somewhat derogatory sec- 
ondary meaning. Note that the singular naib, 
a masculine noun in Urdu, meaning ‘substitute’, 
is less common as a noun than as a prefix, like 
the English vice- in viceroy. 

Another instance of adapting an academic 
Arabic plural to create a neologism is the 
literal plural of bddisa, in Urdu a masculine 
noun meaning ‘a traffic accident’, which gave 
hddisdt, a collective masculine noun and a 
semantic calque for the English term emergen- 
cies, referring to a hospital context. 


2.3 Syntactic adaptation 


Apart from some function words and a few 
prefixes, Arabic loanwords in Urdu are con- 
fined to the nominal field (nouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs, adverbs being close to adjectives 
and nouns, even when borrowed from Arabic). 
In very rare cases, an Urdu verb is derived from 
an Arabic root (see below). 

Grammatical gender is an essential feature 
in Urdu for classifying nouns, depending on 
phonetic and semantic criteria (unlike Persian, 
which has suffixes); hence, all borrowed nouns 
are assigned a grammatical gender. Except in 
obvious cases, when a female semantic feature 
is present (e.g. Sdird ‘poetess’), the gender of 
the borrowed Arabic noun is determined by 
its phonetic structure and ending, following a 
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North Indian and Hindi pattern. Some learned 
nouns adopted the gender of equivalent San- 
skrit learned words. Urdu lexicographers issued 
rules for this purpose, more or less along these 
lines, but there are dubious cases. The Urdu 
gender of a noun borrowed from Persian may 
also influence the gender of an Arabic syno- 
nym loanword, e.g. Persian sipah ‘army’ is a 
feminine noun in Urdu, and the more frequent 
Arabic synonym fauj ‘crowd; troop; battalion’ 
was also classified as feminine. 

Urdu has borrowed from Persian some func- 
tion words that are frequently used in modern 
speech. The most obvious of these words is bad 
‘after’ < Arabic ba‘d (with deletion of //). It has 
become a common word in some extremely 
frequent compounds, e.g. the postposition ke 
bad ‘after that [lit. “that after”]’, where ke is 
an Indian postposition. It is also used in other 
compounds, such as bad men ‘afterward’. 

Another basic function word is the conjunc- 
tion lekin ‘but’. What is remarkable in this case 
is its incorporation in the Urdu system. Com- 
pared to other conjunctions that are close in 
meaning, such as the Indian par ‘but; though’, 
also used as a locative postposition meaning 
‘on’, from which the meaning ‘thereupon’ is 
derived, or the Persian loanword magar, pref- 
erably used in a negative context, lekin has a 
more general meaning devoid of locative or 
negative nuance. It is comparable to English but 
and may not even signal a literary level of lan- 
guage, despite its Arabic origin. Phonetically, it 
was also easy to adapt, none of its components 
being foreign to the Indian or Persian phonetic 
system. 

An interesting case of a function word inte- 
grated into Urdu syntax is the compound con- 
junction hatta ke ‘insofar as’ < Arabic hatta 
‘until’ + Persian ke ‘that’, which in Urdu gov- 
erns the optative or subjunctive mood. An 
interesting parallel is Spanish hasta que, Portu- 
guese até que, both compounds of Arabic hatta 
with Romance que. 

Some very frequent adverbs or adverbial 
phrases were borrowed in modern Urdu, which 
may also be regarded as function words, e.g. 
bilkul ‘completely, totally’ (< bi-l-kull) or fau- 
ran ‘immediately’ (< fawran). Adverbs formed 
from an Arabic noun in accusative case with 
the ending -an are a typical feature of modern 
Urdu. Such adverbs are freely produced by 
native speakers, although their use is more fre- 
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quent for educated speakers. 

A remarkable feature of borrowing Arabic 
words into Indo-Persian is that entire lexical 
series may be borrowed starting from a key 
word and an Arabic root that motivates the 
series, thus borrowing several derived forms 
according to Arabic morphology, although their 
Indo-Persian grammatical status and meaning 
may differ from the Arabic pattern. Such serial 
borrowings, or motivated lexical series, may 
occur in Urdu (after Indo-Persian), with yet 
another set of meanings and grammatical sta- 
tus. For example, although the root k-t-b is no 
longer present in Urdu as such, the words kitab 
‘book’, katib ‘copyist, transcriber’, kitabat ‘the 
act of copying before proofreading’, and oth- 
ers, still exist. Nowadays, kitab and kitabat are 
both feminine nouns, which they are not in Per- 
sian. The locative noun maktab lit. ‘elementary 
school’ is now mostly used in a figurative sense, 
for instance in the usual phrase maktab e xeal 
‘school of thought’, with a typical Persian izafet 
link between the two Arabic loanwords; this 
compound is classified as a masculine noun, 
according to the Urdu gender of its last com- 
ponent xeal. The use of the Arabic plural form 
of kitab, kutub, is considered pedantic, except 
in the official terminology for ‘library’, kutub 
xdna (with xdnd as a Persian locative suffix). 
Again, kutub xdnd is treated as a masculine 
noun in Urdu because of its ending. 

An interesting case of Urdu lexical derivation 
from an Arabic loanword is the series derived 
from the word badal, which in Urdu means 
‘change’. First of all, the root-lexeme badal 
occurs not as an independent (masculine) noun 
but instead within a compound transitive verb, 
badal karnd ‘to change’ lit. ‘to make change’. 
This type of derivation noun + karnd is a fre- 
quent pattern for verbal derivation in Urdu 
and indeed quite a common one with Arabic 
loanwords (after > Persian, it seems, but not 
exclusively; see Table 4). 

A parallel case is the use of Arabic nouns 
with the Urdu verb hond ‘to be’ to form intran- 
sitive verbs (Table 5); intransitive verbs may 
also be formed with the Urdu verb -and ‘to 
come’ (Table 6). 

In some cases the transitive and intransitive 
verbs form a pair, e.g. Sura hond ‘to begin 
[intrans.|’/kad suru karnd ‘to begin [trans.]’; 
xatam honda ‘to finish [intrans.]’/xatam karna 
‘to finish [trans.]’. 
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Table 4. Frequent transitive compound verbs: Arabic noun/adjective + karnd ‘to do’ 


Urdu compound gloss 
madad karna ‘to help’ 
intazar karna ‘to wait’ 
Samil karna ‘to include’ 


tawajju karna ‘to pay attention’ 


itiraf karna ‘to confess’ 
gabul karna ‘to accept’ (formal) 
jama karna ‘to add’ 


‘to love somebody’ 
‘to acknowledge’ 


kist se muhabbat karna 
taslim karna 


tamir karna 
ka suru karna 
ka faisla karna 
mana karna 
bahas karna 
tabsara karna 
Saya karna 
istimal karna 
hisab karna 
xatam karna 


‘to begin something’ 


‘to forbid’ 
‘to discuss’ 


‘to publish, edit’ 
‘to use, utilize’ 

‘to do the accounts’ 
‘to finish’ 


‘to build [a monument]’ 


‘to make a decision to’ 


‘to evaluate [a situation]’ 


Arabic noun/adjective 


madad ‘help, aid’ 

intidar ‘waiting, expectation’ 

Samil ‘comprehensive’ 

tawajjub ‘attention’ 

i‘tiraf ‘confession’ 

gabul ‘acceptance’ 

jam‘ ‘addition’ 

mababba ‘love’ 

taslim ‘surrender; greeting; concession; 
recognition’ 

ta‘mir ‘construction’ 

suru‘ ‘beginning’ 

faysal ‘decisive criterion’ 

man‘ ‘prevention’ 

baht ‘search; discussion’ 

tabsira ‘instruction, information’ 

$@i‘ ‘widespread, well-known’ 
isti‘mal ‘use, employment’ 
bisab ‘account’ 

xatm ‘conclusion, closure’ 


Table 5. Frequent intransitive compounds: Arabic noun/adjective + hond ‘to be’ 


Urdu compound gloss 


Suri hona ‘to begin [intrans.]’ 
xatam hona ‘to finish [intrans.]’ 
ehsas hona ‘to have a feeling, to feel’ 


ki zarurat hona 


‘to be in need of, 


Arabic noun 


Suru‘ ‘beginning’ 
xatm ‘conclusion, closure’ 
*ibsas ‘feeling’ 


to need’ dartira ‘need, necessity’ 


Table 6. Frequent intransitive compounds: Arabic noun/adjective + dnd ‘to come’ 


Urdu compound gloss 


Arabic noun/adjective 


nazar ana 
xeal ana ‘to have an idea’ 
xauf ana ‘to be frightened’ 


Actually, badal is one of the rare instances 
of a simple Urdu verb (not a compound), 
borrowed from an Arabic root. There is an 
intransitive verb badalna ‘to change’, nd being 
the infinitive suffix, and a secondary derivation 
badlana for the corresponding transitive verb, 
meaning ‘to transform; to transfer’. According 
to a common Hindustani pattern for deriving 
verbs from nouns, and transitive verbs from 
intransitive ones, such derived verbs may be 


‘to appear [to somebody]’ 


nadar ‘eyesight, vision’ 
xiyal ‘imagination’ 
xawf ‘fear’ 


called ‘causative’. There is even a double causa- 
tive verb (again a typical Hindi-Urdu lexical 
derivation), with the verb badalwand ‘to have 
somebody make a change’. Another common 
instance of deriving a simple verb from an 
Arabic root-lexeme is the transitive verb daf- 
nana ‘to bury [a dead body]’, derived from the 
word dafan ‘burial’. But for this word, there 
is no serial lexical derivation, as in the case of 
badal. Indeed, the serial lexical derivation from 
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badal is quite a rich one; up to eighteen differ- 
ent entries may be counted in the monolingual 
reference dictionary Firoz ul Lughat (Firoz ud 
Din ca. 1995). Among these entries, the more 
frequent ones are the verbal phrase badal lena 
‘to exchange’ lit. ‘to take in exchange’, lend 
being a semi-auxiliary verb systematically used 
to form verbal phrases with a lexical feature 
signaling an action that benefits the subject; 
badla (masc.) ‘exchange, vengeance’, badla@i 
(fem.) ‘commission in money exchange’, tabdil 
‘changed; transferred’, an invariable adjective 
(just like most adjectives derived from Arabic 
or Persian in Urdu); tabdil karna ‘to transfer’, 
a transitive compound verb; and, again from 
tabdil, tabdili (fem.) ‘transformation, transfer’. 
The phrases adle ka badld ‘tit for tat’ and adal 
badal ‘mutatis mutandis’, ‘a good substitute’, 
both masculine compound nouns, are interest- 
ing Urdu popular derivations with typical echo 
words. 


3. SEMANTIC FIELDS OF 
LOANWORDS AND SEMANTIC 
ADAPTATION 


From the point of view of semantics, Arabic 
loanwords are found in almost any seman- 
tic field in Urdu, mostly through Indo-Persian 
influence, which pervaded the entire Indian 
society. In learned and technical terminology, 
the proportion of Arabic loanwords is higher, 
only rivaled by English neologisms. 

The field of religious terminology — and not 
only Quranic and Islamic terms, as exemplified 
by Hindustani and Urdu Christian texts pro- 
duced by missionaries — is pervaded by Arabic 
lexemes. Such very common lexemes as masjid 
‘mosque’ or mulld ‘priest’ are indeed familiar 
terms. Some religious terms are recent loans 
or words that were reintroduced under chang- 
ing political and religious circumstances, for 
instance the legal term zakat for the traditional 
Islamic tax in Pakistan. In the field of religious 
terminology, too, Persianized Arabic loanwords 
are frequent, for instance the word musulman 
‘Muslim [noun and adjective’, perhaps derived 
from Arabic muslim + Persian generic or plural 
suffix -dn; idgah ‘open mosque for Muslim fes- 
tivals’, derived from Arabic Yd + Persian suffix 
gah; quran xa [written qur’dn xan] ‘person spe- 
cialized in the reading of the Ouran’, derived 
from Arabic qur’dn + Persian suffix xdn. At 
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the level of everyday speech, Persian terms are 
preferred to Arabic ones, e.g. xudd ‘God’, roza 
‘ritual daily fast’, namdz ‘ritual prayer’ (the 
equivalents allah, saum, and salat are used 
only in a learned context); saum o salat ‘fast 
and prayers’, used to denote the most common 
religious obligations for Muslims, are formed 
with the Persian conjunction o ‘and’, but this is 
a fixed expression. 

Present-day Urdu onomastics and toponymy 
(i.e. the Indo-Persian toponymy of Urdu-speak- 
ing areas) could reveal a wealth of Arabic 
terminology — mostly related to the religious 
field and to religious titles — but it is sometimes 
obscured by modern toponyms. Both onomas- 
tics and toponymy are at the fringe of Urdu 
lexicology and sociohistorical heritage, and are 
beyond the scope of the present entry. 

Semantic need is a crucial factor in adopting 
Arabic loanwords. They found their way into 
Hindustani and Urdu often by filling gaps in 
semantic fields created by changes in the refer- 
ent or by the emergence of new referents, for 
instance through Arab navigation, which intro- 
duced new terms that coexisted with old Indian 
words, or sometimes even replaced them. Thus, 
the modern term for ‘navy’ is baharid, along 
with the still-current Classical Indian word 
nao ‘ship’. The Urdu masculine noun jahdz, 
borrowed from Arabic, must have been intro- 
duced as a substitute of mado for a new kind of 
ship, but then it adapted to the semantic shift 
that took place (after the English pattern) from 
navigation to aviation. Modern hava’i jahaz 
was created to fit the English noun ‘aircraft’. 
Given the importance of aviation in the subcon- 
tinent as well as in an emigration context, the 
Urdu masculine noun hava’i jahaz is commonly 
abbreviated into jahaz to fit the popular English 
term ‘plane’. 

Generally speaking, the adjective hava’? ‘aer- 
ial’ (< Arabic hawa? ‘air’) followed the English 
prefixed noun ‘air’, thus ‘airport’ gave the mas- 
culine Urdu noun hava’ adda, a rare instance 
of a compound noun formed with an Arabic 
prefixed adjective and a North Indian mascu- 
line noun with a typical retroflex consonant d. 

The common word for ‘ocean’ is still saman- 
dar, the Indian word derived from Sanskrit, 
while in the lexical field of geography, as in 
Persian navigation documents, a given ocean is 
called bahar (< Arabic babr ‘sea’). This brings 
about a clear lexical opposition between the 
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popular concept and the learned one, the latter 
appearing in textbooks. 

Arabic loanwords are very frequent in some 
lexical fields, mostly through Indo-Persian 
influence, which pervaded the whole Indian 
society. In learned and technical terminology, 
the proportion of Arabic loanwords increases 
even more, only to be challenged by Eng- 
lish neologisms. One very basic and restricted 
lexical field linked with daily life experience is 
that of ‘house’. Such a field may be regarded 
as a more or less receptive or open semantic 
structure: the concept of ‘house’, though quite 
universal, may vary greatly according to social 
and historical context or referent. Therefore, 
loanwords or neologisms are welcome for fill- 
ing the gaps. Indeed, in modern Urdu, the basic 
lexeme ghar ‘house; home’ (a North Indian 
word with aspirated /gh/) is now opposed to 
the Arabic loanword makan ‘place’, a locative 
masculine noun that in Urdu indicates a ‘house’ 
or ‘cottage’. This lexeme is used for an isolated 
house or building, rather than a ‘home’ or ghar, 
which may be a unit in an apartment building 
as well as a single house. From the administra- 
tive point of view, the equivalent of the English 
‘residence’ is the Persian noun ribai§ with an 
-is ending that classifies it as a feminine noun 
in Urdu. If we go for the ‘rich’ and ‘historical’ 
distinctive features of the ‘house’ lexical field, 
we find mahal ‘palace’ (< Arabic mahal ‘place, 
site, location’, a locative noun that is masculine 
in Urdu). Within this field, mahal is frequently 
opposed to the ‘poor’ and ‘rural’ features of 
jhopri ‘tambledown or dilapidated house’ (with 
nasal o and retroflex r). 

Closely related to mahal is the lexeme gilda, 
which combines two semes, ‘fort’ and ‘palace’, 
as well as the distinctive feature ‘historical’. 
Also related to mahal is the term haveli, belong- 
ing to the same root (although the derivation 
is not motivated by the Arabic root). In Urdu, 
haveli, a feminine noun, carries the meanings of 
‘mansion or noble house’. 

A large building, a block of apartments, or 
a monument may be referred to by the word 
imarat (< Arabic “imdra ‘building’), in which 
the initial // has been deleted; this word com- 
bines at least two semes or distinctive lexical 
features: ‘large building’ and ‘monument’, to 
which a ‘historical’ seme may be added. Imdrat 
is classified as a feminine noun in Urdu because 
of its ending -at; the literary (Arabic-styled) 
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plural imdrat is not a rare occurrence and com- 
petes with the Indian plural imdraten. 

The usual term for ‘floor [of a building]’ 
would be manzil, and a common phrase such 
as ‘first floor? would be pahli manzil. Manzil 
is a frequent word in Urdu, mentioned above 
as an Arabic loanword with the broader mean- 
ings of ‘stage, goal, destination’, but classified 
as a feminine noun in Urdu (a gender perhaps 
strengthened by the English ‘story’ if we over- 
look the complicated set of rules laid down 
by Urdu lexicographers and grammarians for 
Arabic loanwords). The Urdu lexeme manzil 
is certainly a very old South Asian borrowing 
from the Arabo-Persian stock (it has retained in 
modern Urdu the Qur’anic meaning), but when 
referring to this particular lexical field with a 
‘story’ seme as a distinctive feature, given the 
relatively recent referent in urban architecture, 
it may be rated as a neologism. Indeed, the 
common English phrase, ‘two-story house’ is 
calqued by the Urdu equivalent do manzila 
ghar (with a Persian derivation, attested by 
Platts, from 1884). 

The entire perfectly integrated lexical series 
that is motivated by the seme ‘house’ counts 
nine terms, none of them belonging to a lit- 
erary level of language, including six Arabic 
loanwords (through Indo-Persian), plus one 
Persian loanword, which is quite a remarkable 
proportion. 

The lexical field of ‘politics’ provides an even 
more striking example of significant Arabic 
neologisms in modern Urdu. Here, we find 
the same borrowing pattern as signaled before 
(following the Indo-Persian model, but also a 
persisting English model because of the colonial 
and postcolonial heritage). For historical and 
political reasons, Arabic loanwords like vazir 
‘minister’ or sultdn ‘sultan’ are present as in so 
many other languages, but the word hukumat 
(< Arabic buktima) was connected with the 
meaning of ‘authority’ before it became an 
equivalent of the English ‘government’. After 
the 1947 Partition, hukdmat became the official 
designation of the Pakistani government, while 
the former (Indo-Persian) sarkdr, which was 
the official designation of the British colonial 
government, was kept by the Indian Federation. 
The adjective sarkdri ‘governmental’ is still in 
use in both countries, but Pakistani official ter- 
minology also has hukumati, and, at the popu- 
lar level, the lexeme sarkdr (a feminine word 
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in Urdu, like huktimat) is still used, sometimes 
with the meaning of ‘boss’. The political Brit- 
ish heritage is such that the English loanword 
‘party’ (i.e. ‘political party’), borrowed as parti 
(a feminine noun with a retroflex /t/), has never 
been effectively replaced by the rarely used Ara- 
bic loanword hizb (< Arabic hizb, a masculine 
noun in Urdu), usually found in the phrases 
hizb e ixtilaf ‘opposition, opposition party’ 
and hizb e igtidar ‘party in power, government 
party’, compound masculine nouns built with 
Arabic lexemes and Persian izafet e. 

No hasty conclusions should be drawn on 
the basis of these samples of Urdu lexicology 
permeated by Arabic loanwords. It would be 
easy to find other similar instances where Ara- 
bic loanwords are dominant, but one should 
remember that the Indo-Persian channel is the 
key factor, and in common modern speech, 
actual occurrences of relatively recent Arabic 
loanwords may still be challenged by their 
English (or Anglo-Indian equivalent). In mono- 
lingual dictionaries, for instance, one may still 
find floor instead of manzil; in a connected 
field, the use of the English term chambers 
(in the plural, in its commercial context) is 
still frequently preferred to its Arabic equiva- 
lent daftar. Nevertheless, another conclusion is 
that Arabic neologisms in Urdu, whether they 
come through Indo-Persian or directly through 
Modern Arabic, as a calque from English, or 
because of a political and religious referent, 
are part of the very nature of the Urdu lexi- 
cal system, inherited from Hindustani. Because 
of its constant evolution, because of easier 
communications with the Arab and Muslim 
world, and because Persian influence has not 
disappeared completely, it is difficult to give 
precise statistics, but one may safely assume 
that Arabic loanwords and Arabic neologisms 
will definitely remain an intrinsic part of the 
Urdu language, as will the Arabo-Persian liter- 
ary models and the nasta‘liq script. 
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ALAIN DESOULIERES 
(INALCO Urdu/South Asia and CERLOM) 


Uyghur 
1. ARABIC-UYGHUR RELATIONS 


Uyghur (usually called Modern Uyghur, to 
distinguish it from the Old Uyghur language 
which was once spoken in roughly the same 
area) belongs to the Chaghatay (Southeast) sub- 
group of the Turkic language family. It is one of 
the closest relatives of the dialect that provided 
the basis for the Chaghatay lingua franca and 
literary language. It is the literary language used 
by the speakers of a diverse group of dialects 
in eastern Turkistan. Most of the estimated ten 
million native speakers reside in the Xinjiang 
Uyghur Autonomous Region in the People’s 
Republic of China and in the Ferghana Valley 
west of it. 

Although some of the Arabic words used in 
eastern Turkistan may have been adopted more 
than a thousand years ago, none of them can be 
demonstrated to have been borrowed directly 
from native speakers of Arabic. 

The Arabic loanwords in Uyghur can be 
divided roughly into two groups. The first 
group entered through the mediation of Persian 
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and/or via neighboring Turkic languages. These 
are mostly common everyday words known by 
all, often appearing in a form close to > Per- 
sian. Many phonetic and semantic deviations 
from Arabic are actually of Persian rather than 
Uyghur origin. 

The second group appears to have entered 
through the literary language, as well as 
through religious schools and tractates. These 
words mostly belong to elevated language and 
are not necessarily known by all speakers. They 
have remained closer to Arabic in meaning and 
pronunciation. 


2. ARABIC UYGHUR SCRIPT 


The present version of the Uyghur Arabic script 
(in use since 1983) is based on phonetic princi- 
ples (see Table r). 


Table 1. Uyghur Arabic characters 

The ‘usual’ letters: a, b, t,j,x,d,74,%%5 558 
£9k,14 m,n 

Persian letters: g, 7, p, ¢ 

Abolished characters from the Arabic alphabet: ’, 
tb, d,s, d,t,d 


Extra letters are the following: 


53 (0 

5 0 

3 u 

5 U 

3 WwW 

Ss i (undotted in all positions) 

 e(é) (always with vertical dots) 

S y (always with horizontal dots) 

o «(a (never ») 

» h (never o) 

3 [’] (not considered a consonant in Uyghur; 

all initial vowels are preceded by the 
‘hamza carrier’ rather than by 7alif) 

Examples 

yey rap ‘Arab’ oldguge musulman 
‘Muslim’ 

e ay ‘month’ 405 «= watdn 
‘homeland’ 

ys — harp ‘letter’ asd Gina 
‘tradition’ 


> 


telefon ‘phone’ p> 
aptowuz ‘bus’ 


din ‘religion’ 
6ylarda ‘in 
the houses’ 


UYGHUR 


All eight Uyghur vowels have their own 
grapheme, and all vowels are written. Diacritic 
signs are used to distinguish e, y, and i (the lat- 
ter always written undotted). Plain waw stands 
for o, whereas w, 6, u, and # are each marked 
with a different diacritic. Ha was split into two 
separate graphemes for / and 4. Initial vowels 
are preceded by a ‘hamza carrier’ in writing. 
The number of consonant letters has been 
reduced because many distinctions that are rel- 
evant for Arabic are not pronounced in Uyghur 
(see below). This spelling system is also applied 
to Arabic loanwords. 


3. PHONOLOGICAL ADAPTATION OF 
THE VOWELS 


In view of the divergent phoneme inventories of 
Arabic and Uyghur and the syllable structures 
they permit, it is not surprising that many 
Arabic words were adapted in the borrowing 
process. Uyghur vowel harmony only permits 
certain vowel patterns in a single word, while 
Uyghur syllable structure typically alternates 
vowels and consonants. In the following, it has 
to be kept in mind that many phonetic changes 
in Uyghur are in fact of Persian origin. 

The long Arabic vowels d, i, # usually retained 
their quality as a, i, u, e.g. xal (< xal) ‘birthmark’, 
din (< din) ‘religion’, nur (< nar) ‘light’. In many 
words, these vowels have remained long in 
Uyghur. The distinction between long and short 
vowels cannot be indicated in Uyghur Arabic 
spelling, but they may be indicated in scholarly 
publications (see Hashim and Mikhri 1986). 

The short Arabic vowels display a wider vari- 
ety of counterparts in Uyghur. Short a mostly 
appears as a or d, as in mdsq (< masq) ‘exer- 
cise’, haraq (< ‘araq) ‘brandy’; short i mostly 
appears as i or e, as in isq (< ‘isq) ‘love’, elan 
(< “i‘lan) ‘announcement’; short wu may appear 
as 0, 0, u, ti, as in Orp (< ‘urf) ‘tradition’, nopus 
(< nufiis) ‘population’. The choice of vowel is 
not entirely predictable; it mostly depends on 
the phonetic environment, which can palatalize 
or velarize vowels. 

Short a in the first syllable undergoes so- 
called umlauting before 7, as in bexil (< baxil) 
‘stingy’, hegiq (< ‘aqiq) ‘agate’, peqir (< fagir) 
‘poor’, xemir (< xamir) ‘dough’. Long d is not 
affected in this way, e.g. tarix (< tdrix) ‘history’, 
hami (< hami) ‘protector’. 
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Secondary vowel rounding can be caused 
by the following vowel, as in gobul (< qabil) 
‘acceptance’, z6riiriy (< dariiri) ‘requisite’, or by 
adjacent consonants, as in siipdt (< sifat) ‘qual- 
ity’, muas (< mas) ‘wages’. 

The typically Uyghur phenomenon of ‘vowel 
raising’ in middle syllables has also affected the 
short a in Arabic words, e.g. mdsild (< mas’ala) 
‘matter’, 6lima (< “ulamd’) ‘theologians’. In some 
words, the raised middle vowel is subsequently 
elided (often in the vicinity of r), e.g. barkat (< 
barakat) ‘movement’, harpa ~ arpa (< ‘arafa) 
‘eve’, pugra (< fugara@ ‘poor [pl.]’) ‘crowd’. 

Consonant sequences not allowed in Uyghur 
are broken up by inserting a high vowel i, u, 
or ii, as in dsir (< ‘asr) ‘epoch’, kupur (< kufr) 
‘unbelief’, hokiim (< hukm) ‘command’. 

Diphthongs and other vowel sequences, nor- 
mally not allowed in Turkic, arose in words 
that dropped an intervocalic ’ or ‘, e.g. mdisat 
(< ma‘isat) ‘livelihood’, zdip (< da‘if) ‘weak’, 
saat (< sd‘at) ‘hour’. 


4. PHONOLOGICAL ADAPTATION OF 
THE CONSONANTS 


Many Arabic consonants were left more or less 
unchanged, or at least they systematically cor- 
respond to the same Uyghur consonants. This 
applies to d, t, b, x, 8,9, 5,5,j,% Rk, Lr, m. 

The ‘emphatic’ consonants generally merged 
with ‘nonemphatic’ counterparts, although 
traces of this opposition survive in the treat- 
ment of the adjacent vowels. Usually these 
consonants developed as in Persian. 

H and / merged into Uyghur h, e.g. himmdat 
(< himmat) ‘care’, hisap (< bisab) ‘counting’. 
Final -h/-h was generally dropped from pronun- 
ciation and spelling, as in alla (< allah) ‘God’, 
nika (< nikadb) ‘marriage’, tdswi (< tasbib) 
‘prayer beads’, although there is now a ten- 
dency to restore the / in spelling, by means 
of the Uyghur letter 4. Preconsonantal h/h is 
often spelled 4 but pronounced x, as in mahsu- 
lat (< mahsulat) ‘products’, rabmdt (< rabmat 
‘mercy’) ‘thanks’. 

The ‘alien’ consonant ‘ also became h in a 
handful of words, such as hamma (< ‘amma) 
‘aunt’, basa (< ‘asd) ‘cane’, hdasdl (< ‘asal) 
‘honey’, but merged with vocalic onset in most 
cases. In the middle of words, it was either 
lost, e.g. Gpi (< ’af‘a) ‘species of snake’, mamur 
(< ma‘mur) ‘official’, mOjizd (< mufiza) ‘mira- 
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cle’, wdda (< wa‘da) ‘promise’, or represented 
by vocalic onset, e.g. git’d (< git‘a ‘piece’) 
‘continent’, stin’i (< sun%) ‘artificial’. Final ‘ is 
normally lost, as in nap (< naf‘) ‘profit’, mawzu 
(< mawdi‘) ‘subject’, talay (< tali) ‘fortune’. 

Initial ’ is not considered a consonant in 
Uyghur. Medial ’ is usually lost, as in momin 
(< mu’min) ‘believer’, but before i it may change 
into a y glide, as in mulayim (< mula@im) 
‘mild’. 

Arabic x generally remained x, although alter- 
nations x ~ q do occur, as in zix ~ ziq (< six) 
‘skewer, spit’. 

S, s, and ¢ merged into s, e.g. sapdr (< safar 
journey’) ‘occurrence’, sada (< sada) ‘voice’, 
miras (< mirdat) ‘inheritance’. Similarly, z, d (z), 
d, and d merged into z, e.g. zukam (< zukam) 
‘cold [disease]’, nazar (< nadar) ‘view’, ziyapat 
(< diyafat) ‘feast’, zaki (< dakiyy) ‘clever’. These 
mergers all reflect the situation in Persian. 

T and ¢ merged, e.g. tohpda (< tubfa) ‘contri- 
bution’, talag (< talaq) ‘divorce’. 

Arabic f is consistently represented by p, e.g. 
pikir (< fikr) ‘thought’, peil (< fi'l) ‘verb’, sahipa 
(< sahifa) ‘page’. 

Voiced plosive b became voiceless in final 
position, which is reflected in spelling, as in kitap 
(< kitab) ‘book’, although ‘archaizing’ spell- 
ings with -b seem to become more popular. 
Devoicing in nonfinal positions is rare, as in 
ispat (< *itbat) ‘proof’. Intervocalic b has often 
become w, e.g. nOwdt (< nawbat) ‘turn’, xdwar 
(< xabar) ‘message’. Note that final -b can be- 
come intervocalic due to suffixation, as in sdwdp 
(< sabab) ‘reason’ > sdwiwwi ‘his/her reason’. 

Arabic aw was often contracted into o or 6, 
e.g. d6ldt (< dawlat) ‘state’, ronaq (< rawnaq) 
‘splendor’. 

Voiced plosive d generally became voice- 
less in final position, e.g. beyt (< ‘id) ‘religious 
holiday’, but rarely elsewhere in the word, as in 
mastdr (< masdar) ‘gerund’. 

Word-final consonant clusters not tolerated 
in Uyghur were broken up by epenthetic vow- 
els, e.g. Gqil (< ‘aql) ‘mind’, hdsiin (< busn) 
‘beauty’, isim (< ism) ‘name’, jinis (< jins) 
‘gender’, qulup (< qufl) ‘lock’. The epenthetic 
vowel, which is always i/u/i due to Uyghur 
phonological constraints, is dropped when such 
words receive suffixes beginning with a vowel, 
such as the possessive suffixes, e.g. dgli, hdsni, 
ismi ‘his/her mind, beauty, name’. Sonorant + 
obstruent clusters are acceptable in Turkic and 
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not necessarily simplified, e.g. xalq (< xalq) 
‘people’, harp (< barf) ‘letter [character]. 

Geminates are usually preserved between 
vowels, as in minndt (< minnat) ‘obligation’, 
ippdat (< ‘“iffat) ‘chastity’; in final position, they 
are simplified, as in sak (< Sakk) ‘doubt’, sir 
(< sirr) ‘secret’, zit (< didd) ‘opposite’, but, like 
consonant clusters, they may reappear when 
suffixes are added, e.g. hag (< baqq) ‘right’ > 
haqq-i ‘his right’, rab (< rabb) ‘lord’ = ya rabb- 
im ‘o my Lord’. 

In some words, Uyghur features unexpected 
geminates not found in Arabic, as in gimmdat 
(< gimat) ‘expensive’, zinndt (< zinat) ‘orna- 
ment’, addiy (< ‘ddi) ‘ordinary’. 

Some words with more eroded variants include 
istiba ~ istay (< istib@) ‘appetite’, mdartiwd 
~ marta (< martaba ‘degree, rank’) ‘times’, 
isardt ~ Sarat (< 7isarat) ‘sign’, wagit ~ wax 
(< waqt) ‘time’, mahal ~ mal (< mahall) ‘place’, 
mapa (< mabdafa) ‘cart’. There are many other 
deviating forms, not all of which are reflected 
in writing. 


5. INCORPORATION AND 
INFLECTION OF ARABIC WORDS 


Nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and conjunctions 
were simply borrowed as lexical items without 
morphological problems. In case of morpho- 
logical variants within Arabic, Uyghur usually 
features one variant only, as in Persian. An 
example of this is the treatment of ta’ marbuta, 
which in Uyghur is either present in all inflected 
forms, as in pursdt (< fursat) ‘opportunity’, 
niyat (< niyyat) ‘intention’, or absent through- 
out, as in hikayd (< hikdyat) ‘story’, hddiya 
(< hadiyyat) ‘gift’ (for the distribution of these 
variants in Turkic languages and the rela- 
tionship with the distribution of the feminine 
ending in Persian, see Perry 1991:178-180, 
183-188). 

As in other Turkic languages, Arabic verbs 
could not be borrowed directly, due to the dif- 
ferent verbal systems. Instead, Uyghur creates 
new verbs by combining an Arabic noun or 
verbal noun with an Uyghur auxiliary verb like 
qil- ‘to do’ or bol- ‘to become’, e.g. wapat bol- 
(< wafat ‘death’) ‘to die’, tasakkiir eyt- (< 
tasakkur ‘giving thanks’) ‘to thank’, parq qil- 
(< farg ‘distinction’) ‘to distinguish’, jawap 
bar- (jawab ‘answer [noun]’) ‘to answer’. 
Alternatively, a verbalizer suffix is used, as 
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in Sugullan- (< Sugl ‘occupation’) ‘to occupy 
oneself with’, rawajlandur- (< rawdj ‘circula- 
tion, spreading’) ‘to develop’, zamaniwilastur- 
(< zaman ‘time’) ‘to modernize’. From these 
Uyghur stems all verb forms can be derived. 

Etymological hybrids abound, e.g. Persian/ 
Arabic/Turkic na-hdq-liq ‘injustice’, with pre- 
fixed Persian negative and Uyghur suffix. 

Nominal inflection, such as case endings and 
possessive suffixes, may involve phonetic alter- 
ations of the stem, depending on the original 
vowel and consonant, as in kitap => kitaw-im 
‘my book’ (with original b and long 4), as 
opposed to taraép = tarip-im ‘my side’ (with 
original f and short a). As mentioned above, 
Arabic long d@ resists the Uyghur umlauting 
rules, e.g. hal-i ‘his situation’ as compared to 
native bas ‘head’ => bes-i ‘his head’. 

Most Arabic words follow the normal vowel 
harmony rules when suffixes are added. Mono- 
syllables with the vowel i (or e) receive back- 
vocalic suffixes, e.g. plurals pil-lar ‘elephants’, 
heyt-lar ‘holidays’, and verbalizers such as zit- 
las- (< didd ‘opposite’) ‘to oppose’. 

Uyghur created a number of additional suffix 
variants to accommodate Arabic words, e.g. the 
dative variants -gd, -qd, as in xdlq-qa ‘to the 
people’, qalb-i-ga ‘to his heart’ (4 would not 
co-occur with g or g¢ in native words). There 
are also newly created possessive forms to add 
to stems ending in a long vowel, usually due to 
loss of a final consonant, e.g. giza-yiy/giza-yil 
giza-yimiz (< gida’) ‘your/her/our food’, cf. the 
short vowel forms harwa-y/harwi-si/barwi-miz 
(< ‘araba) ‘your/her/our cart’. 

As demonstrated above, consonants and 
consonant sequences which are unpronounce- 
able to Uyghurs and simplified or changed in 
final position, may resurface when suffixes are 
attached. 

Although many Arabic morphological proc- 
esses are reflected in Uyghur, none of these 
are actively used by the Uyghurs to make new 
forms, either on borrowed stems or on native 
stems. 

Arabic plurals were apparently borrowed as 
separate lexical entities and are often used 
with a slight semantic difference, as in the case 
of xdwdr ‘message’ and axbarat ‘news’, xdlq 
‘people’ and xalayig ‘the masses’. Most Arabic 
words now receive Uyghur plurals. 

Only a few Arabic feminine forms are still 
in use, e.g. mudllimad (< mu‘allima) ‘female 
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teacher’, mabudd (< ma‘buda) ‘goddess’, rapiqa 
(< rafiqa) ‘wife’. Adjectives can be gender spe- 
cific in some formulas, like marhum atam ‘my 
late father’, marhbumdad anam ‘my late mother’ 
(< marhum). 

Even Arabic endings that occur frequently 
in Uyghur, such as -i ~ -iy ~ -(i)wi in omumi 
‘general’, garbiy ‘western’, dunyawi ‘worldly’, 
and the adverbial ending -dn in mdsildn ‘for 
example’, hdqiqdtan ‘indeed’, etc., cannot be 
attached to native words. 

Many formulas and phrases were adopted 
as a whole, e.g. dstagpurulla (< ?astagfiru Ilah) 
‘I ask God for forgiveness’, hasqalla (< ‘isq 
allah) ‘thank you’, wahakaza (< wa-hakada) ‘et 
cetera’. Most compounds are just felt to be sin- 
gle lexemes, e.g. elipbd (< 7alif ba’) ‘alphabet’, 
dksilharkdt (< ‘aks + harakat) ‘countermove- 
ment’, hayat-mamat kiirisi (< bayadt + mamat) 
‘life-and-death struggle’, habbulmiiliik (< babb 
al-mulk) [plant name], bayndlmilal (< bayn 
al-milal) ‘international’, bdytulla (< bayt allah) 
‘house of God [i.e. place of worship]’, darilpu- 
nun (< dar al-funin) ‘academy’. Many instances 
are in fact Persian coinages based on Ara- 
bic stems: Gpuomumi (< Persian afv-e umumi 
< Arabic ‘afw ‘pardon’ + ‘“umumi ‘general’) 
‘amnesty, general pardon’, nuqtiindzdr (< Per- 
sian nuqta-ye nazar < Arabic nuqta ‘point’ + 
nadar ‘view’) ‘point of view’, etc. 

A popular feature of the Uyghur lexicon are 
doublets of (nearly) synonymous words, espe- 
cially rhyming ones, or derivates from the same 
root, e.g. 6rp-addat (< ‘urf + ‘Gdat) ‘customs and 
traditions’, zog-Soq (< dawq + Sawq) ‘enjoy- 
ment’, galwd-goga (< galaba + gawga) ‘tumult’, 
gerip-gurwat (< garib + gurbat) ‘alone and 
deserted’, many of which are Persian creations. 
Arabic/Uyghur hybrids include ilim-bilim (< ‘“ilm) 
‘knowledge’, soal-sorag (< sw#al) ‘questions’, his- 
tuygu (hiss) ‘feeling’, and uruqg-dwlat (< ’awldd) 
‘offspring’. 


6. SEMANTIC AND FUNCTIONAL 
FIELDS OF BORROWING 


Nearly all categories of the lexicon are rep- 
resented. First names are predominantly of 
Arabic and Persian origin. However, the core 
lexicon, such as numerals, basic adjectives, 
body parts, family members, names of famil- 
iar animals, clothes, and household utensils, 
is not affected as much. Only a few names 
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for basic body parts were borrowed, such as 
mdayda (< mi‘da) ‘chest; stomach’ and halqum 
(< bulguim) ‘throat’. Among animal names we 
find exotic species, such as timsax (< timsdah) 
‘crocodile’, maymun (< maymiin) ‘monkey’, pil 
(< fil) ‘elephant’. 

Common religious terms may be more eroded, 
such as mdzin (< mwaddin) ‘muezzin’, mecit 
(< masjid) ‘mosque’. Less common terms, and 
elevated vocabulary not known to all speakers, 
include hazazul (< ‘azdzil) ‘Azazil [epithet of 
the devil]’, maqbdarad (< maqbara) ‘cemetery’, 
and mundajjim (< munajjim) ‘astronomer’. Some 
words may have been adopted for euphemistic 
reasons, e.g. hajdtxana (< hdjat ‘need’ + Persian 
xdna) ‘toilet’, and tanasil Gza, based on ’a‘da’ 
tandsuliyya ‘genitals’. 

Uyghur conjunctions are usually of Arabic 
origin: paqgat (< fagat ‘only’), dmma (< amma), 
lekin (< Ilakin), all meaning ‘but, however’; wa 
(< wa) ‘and’; and many modal adverbs: hdtta 
(< hattd) ‘even’, gaydt (< gdyat ‘utmost limit, 
goal’) ‘very’. Interestingly, some Arabic words 
have become postpositions in Uyghur, e.g. hdq- 
qgidd (derived from haqq ‘right [noun]’) ‘about’, 
taripidin (from taraf ‘edge, side’) ‘by [with pas- 
sive verbs]’. 

A number of ultimately non-Arabic loan- 
words, mostly Wanderworte from Greek, have 
been borrowed in their Arabicized shape, such 
as balgdm (< balgam) ‘phlegm’, ganun (< qaniin) 
‘law’, iglim (< 7iglim) ‘climate’, toz (< tdwits) 
‘peacock’, panus (< fdniis) ‘lantern’. 

As expected, the meanings of the borrowed 
lexemes may be different from or narrower 
than the Arabic source words; for instance, 
Uyghur ali (< ‘ali) means only ‘high’ in an 
abstract sense, ayal means ‘wife’ (< ‘iyal ‘family 
members’), xdt means ‘letter [epistle]’ (< xatt 
‘line, etc.’), maqdat means ‘anus’ (< maq‘ad ‘sit- 
ting’), iplas means ‘dirty’ (< *iflds ‘bankrupt’), 
and usul means ‘dance’ (< usual ‘principles, 
basic rules’). 
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Uzbek 


rt. ARABIC-UZBEK RELATIONS 


Uzbek (Ozbek, Ozbek) is a Turkic language 
spoken by some 23 million people, most of 
whom live in Uzbekistan, while the remainder 
are distributed over neighboring countries, the 
largest groups being found in Afghanistan and 
Tajikistan. 

Arabic influence on modern Uzbek is restricted 
to loanwords; the entirely different structures 
of Arabic and Uzbek seem to have prevented 
any enduring grammatical influence. The lex- 
ical influence is pervasive, especially in the 
field of abstract notions, as exemplified by the 
following sentence: Insdniyatnin madaniyat 
taraqgqiyat tarixida ozbek millati ajayib tubfa- 
lar qosgan ‘In the history of the cultural devel- 
opment of humanity, the Uzbek people have 
made amazing contributions’. Apart from the 
ethnonym and the final verb, only the endings 
are of Turkic origin (native elements in bold). 

Most Arabic loanwords in Uzbek seem to 
have entered through —> Persian, as well as lit- 
erary Chaghatay and other written languages. 
This is not surprising in view of the fact that 
many speakers of Uzbek are bilingual in variet- 
ies of Persian (> Tajik and Dari). Borrowing 
directly from Central Asian Arabs cannot be 
demonstrated. 


2. WRITING 


Linguistically, Uzbek has developed gradually 
from Chaghatay, which was written in Arabic 
script and did not consciously change the spell- 
ing of its Arabic loanwords. At the beginning 
of the Soviet period, the Arabic notation of 
Uzbek was abandoned in favor of a Latin-based 
orthography, which in its turn was replaced 
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by the Cyrillic alphabet in 1940. After the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union, it was decided that a 
new Latin alphabet would be introduced. The 
latter, which is steadily replacing the Cyrillic 
alphabet, although this is still widely used, is 
mostly a transliteration of its Cyrillic prede- 
cessor. After the replacement of the Arabic 
alphabet, orthographic distinctions that were 
not reflected in pronunciation were largely 
abolished. For instance, the new alphabets do 
not contain equivalents for Arabic letters such 
as h, s, t, d (z). Instead, these were merged 
with their ‘nonemphatic’ counterparts. In other 
regards, modern spelling is conservative, in 
that it meticulously preserves many instances of 
unpronounced ‘ and ’, as well as foreign conso- 
nant clusters, which are simplified or broken up 
in spoken Uzbek. 


3. PHONOLOGICAL ADAPTATION OF 
THE VOWELS 


Instead of the canonical Turkic vowel system 
with eight vowels, standard Uzbek has a simpli- 
fied system with six vowels, transliterated here 
as d, d, e, i, o, u [4 and o are now written o and 
o” respectively]. The rounded front vowels 6 
and # can be found in other varieties of Uzbek. 
This is essentially the Persian (Tajik) vowel sys- 
tem. The six Arabic vowel phonemes, especially 
the short ones, do not correspond straightfor- 
wardly with the Uzbek vowels. 

The long Arabic vowels 4, i, # are usually 
represented in Uzbek by 4, i, u, e.g. hal (< hal) 
‘state’, fil (< fil) ‘elephant’, rub (< rah) ‘soul’. 
Long ad may also appear as a, as in tarix (< 
tarix) ‘history’, and many variant forms are 
found, e.g. dxir ~ [colloquial] axir (< °axir) 
‘end’, gawgd ~ [colloquial] gawga (< gawgda’) 
‘hubbub’. Long 7 is occasionally represented 
by iy in Uzbek, as in siymd (< simd’) ‘appear- 
ance’, gariyb (< garib) ‘approximately’. When 
shortened, it may also appear as e, as in merds 
(< mirdat) ‘inheritance’. 

The short vowel a typically becomes a, e.g. 
dars (< dars) ‘lesson’, harf (< barf) ‘letter’, but 
e (perhaps due to the following long 7) appears 
in metin (< matin) ‘sturdy’, yetim (< yatim) 
‘orphan’. 

Short i normally becomes i, as in irg (< ‘irq) 
‘race’, jism (< jism) ‘body’, but e often appears 
before final ‘ (which itself was dropped), or 
before b/h, e.g. mawze (< mawdi‘) ‘place’, zdye 
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(< dayi') ‘in vain’, zehn (< dihn) ‘intellect’, sehr 
(< sibr) ‘magic’. However, in several dialects, 
including that of Tashkent, these words are 
pronounced i instead of the literary e. 

Short u typically becomes w, as in urf (< ‘“urf) 
‘tradition’, huquq (< hbuqugq ‘rights’) ‘justice’. 
Uzbek o is the only vowel that is rare in Arabic 
words, e.g. tofan (< tufan) ‘hurricane’, momin 
(< mu’min) ‘believer’. Irregular unrounding of 
u is common in nonfirst syllables, e.g. tasddi- 
fan (< tasddufan) ‘coincidentally’, tawdze 
(< tawadu'‘) ‘politeness’. 

Further unexpected vowel changes are found 
in the words hibs (< habs) ‘prison’, xislat 
(< xaslat) ‘characteristic’, zilzila (< zalzala) 
‘earthquake’, mazax ~ mazah (< muzab) ‘joke’, 
halqum (< bulqum) ‘throat’, xartum (< xurtim) 
‘elephant’s trunk’. Most of these deviations are 
not restricted to Uzbek. Some longer words fea- 
ture the elision of the middle vowel, e.g. hadya 
(< hadiyyat) ‘gift’. 

The loss of intervocalic ’ or ‘ has given rise to 
vowel sequences that are normally not allowed 
in Turkic, as in insddt (< ’insa@at) ‘construction’, 
mudafaa (< mudafa‘a) ‘defense’, tabiiy (< tabi‘i) 
‘natural’, idna (< i‘dnat) ‘alms’, sdat (< sd‘at) 
‘hour’. 


4. PHONOLOGICAL ADAPTATION OF 
THE CONSONANTS 


Many Arabic consonants were adopted by 
Uzbek more or less unchanged: d, t, h, x, g, q, 
s, 5, j, 2% k, 1, r, n, m. The remaining consonants, 
alien to Uzbek, usually merged with existing 
consonants, in a fashion similar to Persian. 

H and b merged into Uzbek h, e.g. haykal (< 
haykal) ‘statue’, hiyla (< bila) ‘ruse’, gabih (< 
gabib) ‘bad’, ablah (< ’ablah ‘foolish’) ‘bad’, 
tasbeh (< tasbih) ‘prayer beads’. Final -h/-h 
was occasionally dropped, as in the name dalla 
(< allah) ‘God’ and formulas including it. 

Arabic x generally remained x, as in xiz- 
mat (< xidmat) ‘service’. In the spoken lan- 
guage, x and gq are not always distinguished, 
as in musxa ~ nusga (< nusxa) ‘sample’ and, 
in reverse, nugta ~ nuxta (< nugta) ‘point’. In 
the Tashkent dialect, / tends to merge with h 
before another consonant, in words like rabmat 
(< rabmat ‘mercy’) ‘thanks’ and mehnat (mib- 
nat) ‘work’. 

T and ¢ merged into ¢, e.g. tubmat (< tubmat) 
‘false accusation’, talab (< talab) ‘demand’. 
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S, s, and ft merged into s, e.g. sayahat 
(< siyabat) ‘journey’, sinf (< sinf) ‘class’, mar- 
siya (< martiya) ‘elegy’. Similarly, z, d, d (z), 
and d merged into z, e.g. zahmat (< zahmat) 
‘effort’, zavg (< dawg) ‘pleasure’, zulm (< dulm) 
‘tyranny’, bdawuz (< bawd) ‘water basin’. Some 
words with d display variant forms, e.g. gazab 
~ gadab (< gadab) ‘anger’. 

Initial ‘ is represented by / in a handful of 
words, such as asd ~ hassa (< ‘asd) ’walking 
cane’, hagiq (< ‘agiq) ‘agate’, but it is gener- 
ally merged with vocalic onset (’), as in arafa 
(< ‘arafa) ‘eve’, asal (< ‘asal) ‘honey’. Variant 
forms include iyd ~ hayit (< “d) ‘religious holi- 
day’. Intervocalic ‘is often dropped from spell- 
ing and/or pronunciation, especially between 
vowels, as in zaif (< da%f) ‘weak’. If at all 
pronounced, it is realized as vocalic onset. In 
word-final position, ‘ is dropped from spell- 
ing as well as pronunciation, as in mawzu 
(< mawdi‘) ‘subject’. In preconsonantal posi- 
tion, it is represented by the grapheme <’> (the 
hard sign in Cyrillic), whereas in pronunciation 
it is usually realized as lengthening of the preced- 
ing vowel, as in the spellings malum (< ma‘lum) 
‘known’, ba’zi (< ba‘d) ‘some’, Se’r (< SIT) 
‘poem’, fe’l (< fil) ‘deed’, ta’m ~ tam (< ta‘m) 
‘taste’, which are in fact pronounced as [ma:lum, 
bazzi, Jerr, fe:l, tarm]. The spoken language may 
also display g, x, b, as in na’l ~ [colloquial] 
nagal (< na‘l) ‘hobnail’, ne’mat ~ [colloquial] 
nigmat (< ni‘mat) ‘good deed’, tale ~ talix ~ 
talei (< tali‘) ‘good luck’, mata ~ [colloquial] 
matah (< mata‘) ‘fabric’. Postconsonantal ‘ is 
usually pronounced as vocalic onset, as in git’a 
(< qgit‘a “piece’) ‘continent’. 

Final ’ is neither written nor pronounced, as 
in sahrd (< sabra’) ‘steppe’. Postconsonantal ’ 
is usually preserved in spelling but not always 
pronounced, as in hay’at (< hay’at) ‘staff’, juz’iy 
(< juz’) ‘minor’. Between vowels, it is com- 
monly dropped from both spelling and pronun- 
ciation, but occasionally it is replaced by y, as 
in mulayim (< mul@im) ‘mild’. In some words 
medial ’ is dropped from the orthography, e.g. 
iman ~ iymdn (< ’iman) ‘belief’. 

Arabic f is normally represented by Uzbek 
f, but occasionally by p, as in supa (< suffa) 
‘pedestal’, supra ~ sufra (< sufrat) ‘floor cover- 
ing’, patir (< fatir) ‘kind of unleavened bread’. 
In spoken varieties of Uzbek, the pronunciation 
p is quite common. 

Arabic b is pronounced p in final position but 
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remains written as b, as in sabab (< sabab) ‘rea- 
son’. Intervocalic b occasionally became w in 
the spoken language, e.g. arawa (< ‘araba) ‘cart’, 
tabaqa ~ [colloquial] tawagqa (< tabaqa) ‘layer’, 
tabaq ~ [colloquial] tawadq (< tabaq, tabdq) 
‘dish’, xabar ~ [colloquial] xawar (< xabar) 
‘news’, tawba ~ tawwa (< tawba) ‘repentance’. 

Unlike elsewhere in Turkic, the epenthetic 
vowels used to break up non-Turkic consonant 
groups are rarely reflected in the orthography, 
so that spellings like the following are common: 
izn (< *idn) ‘permission’, ufq ~ ufuq (< ’ufq) 
‘horizon’, matn (< matn) ‘text’, sidq (< sidq) 
‘sincerity, bajw (< hajw) ‘humor’. Spoken 
Uzbek does require epenthetic vowels in these 
sequences, in the form of a reduced i or u, 
depending on the preceding vowel, as in ism > 
isim (< ism) ‘name’, Sakl > Sakil (< Sakl) ‘form’, 
but hukm > hukiim (< hukm) ‘judgment’. These 
nonwritten vowels disappear again if a suffix is 
attached that starts with a vowel, as in ism-im 
‘my name’. This has a parallel in the behavior 
of some native stems, e.g. burun ‘nose’ => burn- 
im ‘my nose’. 

Geminates are usually preserved between 
vowels, as in tabassum (< tabassum) ‘smile 
[noun]’, zarra (< darra) ‘particle’, but may be 
simplified, as in sihat (< sibhat) ‘health’. In final 
position, they are simplified, as in had (< badd) 
‘frontier’, his (< hiss) ‘feeling’, but they usually 
resurface when suffixes are added, e.g. hadd-i 
‘its border’, hiss-i ‘her/his feeling’. 

Some Uzbek words feature geminates not 
found in Arabic, e.g. zakiy ~ zakki (< dakiyy) 
‘intelligent’, gimmadt (< qimat) ‘expensive’, udda 
(< ‘ubdat) ‘task’. 

Cases of metathesis (also found in Tajik) 
include kift (< katf ~ kitf) ‘shoulder’ and qulf 
(< qufl) ‘lock’. 

Words with divergent colloquial variants 
include la’nat ~ na’lat (< la‘nat) ‘curse’, laqab ~ 
laqam (< laqab) ‘nickname’, izn ~ izgm (< ?idn) 
‘permission’. For further examples, see the 
treatment of “ 


5. INCORPORATION AND 
INFLECTION OF ARABIC WORDS 


As most suffixes have only one variant, due to 
the loss of vowel harmony in Uzbek, nominal 
inflection of Arabic nouns (such as case endings 
and possessive suffixes) is quite straightforward. 
Furthermore, final consonants of borrowed 
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stems do not undergo alternations, unlike in 
native words, compare tawdq (< tabdq) ‘dish’ 
=> tawdgim ‘my dish’ with native quldq ‘ear’ > 
qulagim ‘my ear’. 

Normally, all Arabic nouns can be provided 
with Uzbek suffixes, such as plural, possessive, 
and case endings. Arabic stems ending in a 
consonant follow the same pattern as native 
stems, e.g. (miyat) niyat-im, niyat-iy, niyat-i, 
niyat-imiz ‘my, your, her/his, our intention’. 
The same applies to stems in a short vowel, e.g. 
(xatira) xatira-m, xdtira-y, xdtira-si, xatira-miz 
‘my, your, her/his, our memory’. There is some 
hesitation as to the possessive forms of words 
originally ending in ‘. In spite of the disap- 
pearance of the final consonant itself, these 
words are inflected as if ending in a consonant. 
Mawzu (< mawdi‘) ‘subject’ should result in 
the following possessive forms: mawzu-im ‘my 
subject’, mawzu-i ‘her/his subject’, mawzu- 
imiz ‘our subject’, but mawzu-m, mawzu-si, 
mawzu-miz can now also be found, as well as 
mawzuyim, mawzuyi, mawzuyimiz, with added 
y-glide. Likewise, it is possible to find jame-si 
‘its mosque’ alongside traditional jdme-i. Simi- 
lar variants can be found in words with final ’. 
Although the 3rd person suffix seems to behave 
as in native stems, e.g. (xatd’ >) xatd-si ‘her/his 
mistake’, (aSd@ >) a’zd-si ‘its member’, rather 
than *xatd-i, *a’zd-i, there seems to be less cer- 
tainty concerning the other possessives, leading 
to variants like xatdim ~ xatdm ‘my mistake’, 
a zaimiz ~ a’zamiz ‘our members’. 

Etymological hybrids abound, most com- 
monly Arabic-Persian-Turkic compounds, e.g. 
tarix-Sunds-liq ‘(study of) history’, zarar- 
kunanda-Cilik ‘sabotage’. 

Like all Turkic languages, Uzbek is unable 
to adopt Arabic verbs directly. There are two 
methods to form Uzbek verbs based on Arabic 
stems. First, an Arabic noun can be combined 
with a native verb such as bol- ‘to become’, et- 
or gil- ‘to do’, ber- ‘to give’, as in rad et-/qil- (< 
radd ‘refusal’) ‘to refuse’, tark et-/qil- (< tark 
‘abandoning’) ‘to abandon’, bahs et- (< babt 
‘discussion’) ‘to discuss’, tarjima qil- (< tarjama) 
‘to translate’, ruxsat ber- (< ruxsat ‘permit’) ‘to 
allow’, mahrum bol- (< mabriam ‘bereaved’) ‘to 
lose’, wage bol- (< waqi‘ ‘occurring’) ‘to occur, 
take place’. Alternatively, a verbalizer suffix is 
used, as in hazirla- (< hddir ‘present, ready’) ‘to 
prepare’, dxirlas- (< ’dxir ‘last’) ‘to come to an 
end’, xawfsira- (< xawf ‘danger’) ‘to be scared’. 
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All inflected verb forms can be derived from the 
Uzbek verb stems thus created. 

Although numerous derivations from the 
same Arabic root may occur in Uzbek, and a 
large part of Arabic nominal morphology is 
therefore reflected, not a single process of Ara- 
bic-type derivation has become productive. 

Arabic plurals were apparently borrowed as 
separate lexical entities, and may have devel- 
oped a different meaning. The plurals may lose 
their plural connotation, as in the case of waqt 
‘time’ as opposed to dwqaat ‘food’ (< ’awqat 
‘times [pl.]’); sometimes there is no difference in 
meaning, as in tilsim(dat) (< tilsim/(dat)) ‘mystery’. 
Double plurals like ahwaldt (< ’abwal + femi- 
nine plural ending -at) ‘conditions’, rusumdt 
(< rusim + -dt) ‘customs’ were also borrowed 
as such. Normally, plurals are formed with the 
native plural ending -lar, e.g. waqtlar ‘times’, 
even if the borrowed stem is itself an Arabic 
plural, e.g. abwallar ‘circumstances’, atraflar 
‘surroundings’, haywdandatlar ‘animals’. 

Some Arabic feminine forms are used to 
denote female persons, e.g. dlima (< ‘alima) 
‘learned woman’, iladha (< 7ilaha) ‘goddess’, 
raqqdsa (< raqqdsa) ‘female dancer’, sdhiba 
(< sabiba) ‘lady, mistress’, zaifa (< da‘ifa ‘weak’) 
‘wife’. The feminine forms of some adjectives 
are still used, e.g. mahbuba ‘loved’, as opposed 
to masculine mahbub (< mabbub). However, 
feminine Arabic nouns normally take the ‘mas- 
culine’ version of the adjective, unlike in liter- 
ary Chaghatay. 

Even the most frequently occurring Arabic 
endings, such as the adjectival ending -iy ~ 
-wiy ~ -yi in ilmiy ‘scientific’, wdgeiy ‘real’, 
maliyawiy ‘financial’, sabrdayi ‘steppe-’, and 
the adverbial ending -an in aslan ‘originally’, 
Saxsan ‘personally’, are not used to make new 
Uzbek derivations. 

Many formulas and phrases were adopted 
as a whole, e.g. barakalla (< bdaraka Ilahu) 
‘bravo’, fawquldadda (< fawga I-‘dda) ‘extraor- 
dinary’. Compound words, whether of genuine 
Arabic origin or Persian coinages from Arabic 
elements, are often perceived as single lex- 
emes, e.g. aks-sadd (< ‘aks + sada ‘counter’ + 
‘voice’) ‘echo’, gayriinsdniy (< gayri + ?insdni) 
‘inhumane’, ldgayd (< la + qayd) ‘indifferent’, 
zullisanayn (< du I-lisénayn) ‘bilingual’, sahib- 
jamal (< sabib + jamal) ‘beautiful’. 

Asin other Turkic languages, doublets of rhym- 
ing or related words are very popular, e.g. ins- 
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jins ‘evil spirits’, fikr-zikr ‘thoughts’, rasm-rusum 
‘customs’, sir-asrdr ‘secrets’, Sak-Subha ‘doubt’, 
tawba-tazarru ‘remorse’, uzr-ma’zur ‘apologies’. 


6. SEMANTIC AND FUNCTIONAL 
FIELDS OF BORROWING 


Arabic loanwords are represented in nearly all 
categories of the lexicon. Arabic first names 
continue to be very popular. However, much 
of the basic Turkic lexicon was retained, and in 
most lexical fields the influence of Persian has 
been stronger than that of Arabic. Contrary 
to expectation, even common religious terms 
used by laypeople, for instance the words for 
‘prophet’, ‘hell’, ‘sin’, ‘fasting’, and ‘prayer’ are 
often of Persian rather than Arabic origin. 

Some lexical fields where Arabic predomi- 
nates are words related to writing and litera- 
ture, e.g. barf (< barf) ‘letter’, galam (< qalam) 
‘pen’; tribal and societal terms, e.g. gabila 
(< gabila) ‘tribe’, rais (< ras) ‘chief’, dallal 
(< dallal) ‘marriage broker’; legal and _politi- 
cal terms, e.g. Sabid (< Sahid) ‘witness’, talab 
(< talab) ‘demand’, wakil (< wakil) ‘representa- 
tive’, wazifa (< wadifa) ‘duty’. 

Elevated language contains more Arabic 
phrases, which were adopted as a whole, e.g. 
abadulabad (< ’abadu |~abdd) ‘eternity’, albal 
(< al-bal) ‘presently’, filhdl (< ft I-bal) ‘immedi- 
ately’, layamut (< la yamut) ‘immortal’, nafsi- 
lamr (< nafsu I’amr) ‘as a matter of fact’. Not 
all speakers are familiar with these. 

Many common Uzbek adverbs, conjunctions, 
interjections, and exclamations are of Ara- 
bic origin. Adverbs include ba’zan (< ba‘dan) 
‘sometimes’, hatta (< hatta) ‘even’, nihayatda 
(< nibdyat ‘end’ + Uzbek locative case) ‘very’. 
Conjunctions include amma (< ’ammda) ‘how- 
ever’, fagat ‘but’ (< fagat ‘only’). Interjec- 
tions and exclamations include ajaba (< ‘ajabd) 
‘wow!’, ya’ni (< ya‘ni) ‘that is to say’, ilahim 
~ ilayim ~ iladya (< *ilabi) ‘my God! [exclama- 
tion]’. Postpositions based on Arabic nouns and 
adverbs include did (< ‘@id) ‘regarding’, ddir (< 
d@ir) ‘concerning’, bindan (< bind@an) ‘based 
on’, e’tibaran (< i‘tibdran) ‘starting from’. 

Words that underwent a semantic shift 
include the following: kasal ‘ill’ (< kasal ‘lazy’), 
maisat ‘the good life, pleasure’ (< ma‘isat ‘live- 
lihood’), magma ‘harmonica’ (< nagma ‘tune’), 
naql ‘legend, tale’ (< nagl ‘carrying’), sagir 
‘orphan’ (< sagir ‘small’). 
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In some cases, an Arabic word form has been 
supplanted by its Russian counterpart, as in 
musiga ‘music’, gahwa ‘coffee’, which were 
replaced by muzika and kdfe. In other cases, 
Arabic words were replaced by international 
words, e.g. firga ‘party’ and sayydra ‘planet’ by 
partiya and planeta. 
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Uzbekistan Arabic 


I. GENERAL 


1.1 History: Origin of the Arab minority in 
Uzbekistan 


The Central Asian Arabs settled in the area of 
the Khanat Bukhara and the northern plains 
of Afghanistan-Turkistan. There are different 
theories about their origin. Barfield (1981:3-4) 
considers two possibilities. Either their origin 
goes back to the Islamization of Uzbekistan 
at the beginning of the 8th century (see also 
Karmysheva 1964:272; Akiner 1983:366), or 
Tamerlane settled the Arabs in Central Asia in 
r4o1 after his conquests in the west, deporting 
Arabs from Damascus and Aleppo. Regarding 
the first explanation, Arabs invaded Transoxa- 
nia from a staging point in Khorasan (eastern 
Iran), and several Arab tribes are reported to 
have moved to Bukhara after these conquests. 
Spuler (1960:530) considers a third possibility. 
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In his opinion, the Central Asian Arabs could 
have originated in Iraq and northern Afghan- 
istan, moving to Central Asia in the 16th 
century. Akiner (1983:366) and Karmysheva 
(1964:272) support this thesis. Unfortunately, 
they suggest no motive for this emigration, nor 
do they state its extent. 

The Tamerlane theory is the least reliable. 
The legend of Tamerlane seems to be an Arab 
motif for explaining their origin. Spuler’s theory 
is unsubstantiated by other sources. The most 
reasonable explanation, therefore, is the first, 
that the current population ultimately traces 
its origins to the late 7th and early 8th centu- 
ries. This accords, moreover, with the linguistic 
evidence, which shows Central Asian Arabic 
to share traits with dialects far removed from 
it (see, e.g., Owens 1998:72; Jastrow 1997, 
1998). Such linguistic affinities are explicable in 
terms of an early split of a dialect group, with 
shared traits being preserved at the fringes of 
the Arabic-speaking world (Sprachinseln). 

During the roth century, the Arabs of Cen- 
tral Asia were still living as nomads and sub- 
sisting on sheep breeding. They constituted a 
community of about thirty thousand people 
in the area of Bukhara. After the constitution 
of the Soviet Union, an effort was made to 
force them to settle, and as a reaction to this, 
many of them emigrated to Afghanistan. There 
are villages in northern Afghanistan (Bactria) 
where a nearly identical dialect is spoken (Ing- 
ham 1994; Kieffer 2000). The clan system of 
the Arab minority in the Soviet Union split 
during the forced settlement, and in the course 
of this process, their consciousness of identity 
was weakened. At the beginning of their settle- 
ment, they lived separately from the Uzbek and 
Tajik population in special quarters or villages. 
Today, they are mixed with Uzbeks and Tajiks, 
and many of them declare affiliation with either 
of these groups. Only in distinct rural areas 
have they been able to preserve their character- 
istic attributes and their original way of living. 
In these areas, they marry exclusively within 
the Arab community (Akiner 1983:366-367). 
Because of migration and integration into the 
Uzbek community, official censuses have seen 
the number of Arabs drop from 27,977 to 
2,007 between 1926 and 1956 (Burykina and 
Izmajlova 1930:1; Karmysheva 1964:271). The 
regression has gone so far that Nowak (1995) 
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does not mention an Arab minority in his 
report about the ethnopolitical situation in 
Uzbekistan. 


1.2 Dialects 


There are two main dialects of Uzbekistan 
Arabic: 


i. The Bukhara dialect (approximately four 
hundred speakers in 1938) in the villages of 
Djogari, Tchardari, Shahan-Bek (Gijduvon 
district), and Arabkhona (Vabkend district) 

ii. The QaSqa-Darya dialect (approximately 
one thousand speakers in 1938) in the vil- 
lages of Qamashi and Djeinau (Qasqa-Darya 
district; Schippers and Versteegh 1987:136) 


Dialects in three of these villages — Djogari, 
Arabkhona, and Djeinau — have become well 
known through publications of Russian and 
Georgian scholars. 

The Central Asian Arabic speakers are bilin- 
gual or even trilingual, also speaking > Tajik 
and/or — Uzbek (Tsereteli 1970b:169). The 
speakers of the two main dialects speak to 
each other in Tajik and/or Uzbek. According to 
Tsereteli (1970b:168), this is because there are 
considerable differences between the dialects. 
However, it is also the case that Tajik and 
Uzbek are lingua francas and, therefore, stran- 
gers of any linguistic group use these languages 
as a matter of course. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 


Phonology 


The examples in this entry are based on the 
consonantal and vowel inventories of the cited 
authors, who give different realizations of 
sounds, often without clear identification of 
the dialect. 
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2.1.1 Consonants 

The inventory of consonants in Table 1 is based 
on different dialects of Uzbekistan Arabic, 
often not clearly differentiated by the authors. 
Zimmermann, Dereli, and Fischer describe the 
consonants of the dialect of Djogari. Tsereteli 
(1939), Fischer (1961), Axvlediani (1985), Der- 
eli (1997), and Zimmermann (2002) agree on 
the consonants in Table 1. 


Only Dereli (1997) does not list /w/. Other 
authors list additional consonants: 


/b/ Tsereteli (1939); an implosive bilabial 
[6], limited to Djogari 

/d/ Tsereteli (1939) 

[zl Tsereteli (1939), Zimmermann (2002) 

P/ Tsereteli (1939), Zimmermann (2002); 


limited to the dialect of Djogari 

/s/ Tsereteli (1939), Fischer (1961) 

/t/ Tsereteli (1939), Fischer (1961), Axvl- 
ediani (1985) 

/d (z)/ Fischer (1961) 

Iv/ Dereli (1997), Zimmermann (2002) 

/y/ Dereli (1997) 


Old Arabic *g is represented by /q/ and /g/ 
(Fischer 1961:237): gidir ‘kettle’, qalb ‘heart’ 
(Djogari), galib ‘heart’ (Djeinau). In Djeinau, 
there are also cases of *g > /q/: qém ‘clouds’ < 
*gaym. The phonemes /p/ and /é/ only exist in 
borrowings. 

As far as the interdentals are concerned, there 
is confusion about emphasis and the merger 
of several interdentals. The old interdental 
spirants often have double correspondences: *d 
> Id/, /z/; *t > Isl; *d > Id/, Iz/, /d/ but mostly 
/2l; *z > Ia. 

The following words have the plosives /d/, 
/d/ in partially fixed and partially varying form: 


Table 1. Inventory of consonants of Uzbekistan Arabic 


bilabial labiodental dental 


plosive p,b t, d 
fricative w f S, Z g 
affricate é J 
liquid 1 r 
nasal m n 


alveolar palatal velar uvular pharyngeal glottal 
kg oq 
¥ x, 8 h, ° h 
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Djeinau xadad ~ xazd (< *’axada ‘to take’); 
Djogari darab ~ zarab ‘to beat’, duk, fem. diki 
‘that one’, ord, rod ‘earth, soil’; Arabkhona 
had, fem. hadi ‘this one’, dahab ‘to go away’, 
baddar ‘to protect’. 

In many cases, however, /z/, /z/ are lexically 
fixed: zabab ‘to slaughter’, abyaz ‘white’, ixzarra 
‘green, spread’, ‘azim ‘bone’. The emphatic pro- 
nunciation has mostly been given up in the case 
of /d/ (> /z/; Fischer 1961:238). According to 
Tsereteli (1956:xxiff.), historical emphasis has 
also been lost for /s/, /d/, /t/. According to Zim- 
mermann (2002:75), the variants /s/ of /s/ and 
/t/ of /t/ are conditioned by back vowels /u/, 
/al: nattd ‘he jumped’, nattu ‘they jumped’, but 
nattit ‘she jumped’, natti ‘you [sg. fem.] 
jumped’. Other consonantal variants, not sum- 
marized here, are attested by one author or the 
other. 

According to Fischer (1961:238), the old 
interdental spirants have partially double cor- 
respondences: /t/ > /s/; /d/ > /d/, /z/; and /d/ > 
/d/, /z (z)/. In his opinion, this sound shift origi- 
nated when the population which emigrated to 
Central Asia spoke two different dialects prior 
to the emigration. In one dialect, /t/, /d/, /d/ 
became /t/ (no evidence), /d/, /d/ (as in urban 
dialects). In the other dialect, /t/, /d/, /d/ were 
preserved (as in Bedouin dialects), but after the 
emigration to Central Asia, the consonants /t/, 
/d/, /d/ shifted to /s/, /z/, /z (z)/ under Tajik influ- 
ence. This would mean that Tajik has borrowed 
words with /t/ as well as words with /d/ and /d/ 
from Arabic, and afterward adapted them to its 
inventory. Finally, Central Asian Arabic rebor- 
rowed the same words from Tajik. However, 
there is no explanation why this should be true 
only for the interdentals and not, for example, 
for /‘/ > /’/ (Cowan 1967:136). 

Finally, there is no obvious explanation for 
the sound shift in Central Asian Arabic. The 
general drift of Semitic languages seems to 
be continued in */t/, */d/, */d/ > /s/, /z/, /2/, 
the interdentals shifting to spirants (Cowan 
I1967:136). 

Apart from these explanations, there are 
other possibilities. The Arabs may have bor- 
rowed Persian/Tajik words with /s/, /z/, /z/ and 
also started to shift the interdentals /t/, /d/, /d/ 
in words of Arabic origin toward /s/, /z/, /z/. 
Alternatively, the speakers may have grown up 
as bilinguals (Tajik/Arabic) and taken over /s/, 
/2/, /z/ instead of /t/, /d/, /d/. 
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2.1.2 Vowels 
Uzbekistan Arabic has the following vowels: 


cl 


short i u 
(a) 


a 


long rT 


fo] 
ivy] 
le) 


See Axvlediani (1985:10-11) for different reali- 
zation of the vowels. In unstressed syllables, /i/ 
and /u/ may develop to /a/: mudxul ~ madxul 
‘he enters’ (Fischer 1961:236). 

The vowel /6/ is a variant of /a/. The dialects 
show different values of /a 1 6/, e.g. Djogari 
koyin ‘to be [perfect participle]’, bisob ‘bill’, as 
against Arabkhona kdyin, bisab. 

Within a paradigm, /a i 6/ sometimes alter- 
nate, e.g. war ‘behind’: wardha, wardi ‘behind 
her, behind me’; and the negation ma: mobi 
‘she is not’ (Djogari, Arabkhona). The vowel 
/o/ remains qualitatively [o] after shortening 
(Fischer 1961:235), e.g. Sodd < Sadd (Sadda 
‘to bind’). In loanwords from Tajik, where 
/al is always pronounced /d/, /6/ is always 
taken over, e.g. libds (< Tajik) as against ilbds 
‘clothes’ (Fischer 1961:23 4-235). 

The pronunciation of /a/ corresponds to Tajik 
lyy/ [y:] (Fischer 1961:235; Tsereteli 1956: 
Xiv-xv). 

/i/ and /u/ in stressed and closed syllables 
vary, based on dialect, e.g. jifir (Djogari) as 
against jufur (Djeinau) ‘well’; mibitt (Djogari) 
as against mibutt (Arabkhona) ‘he puts down’. 

lil, fu are deleted in unstressed, post-stress 
open syllables, e.g. simi® ‘he hears’, but simu 
‘he hears him’; xulus ‘he was rescued’, xulsit 
‘she was rescued’ (Fischer 1961:236). 

Tajik has influenced the vowel system of Cen- 
tral Asian Arabic. Classical Arabic /a/ is some- 
times represented by a low, front open /a/ [2] 
in the two main dialects of Uzbekistan Arabic. 
According to Tsereteli (1970b:168), it comes 
close to the short Tajik vowel /a/. Mostly, 
/a/ shifts to the mid-high back rounded vowel 
/o/. This applies both to borrowings and Ara- 
bic words (Tsereteli 1970b:168-169). In some 
cases, the same word is pronounced differently 
in the different dialects: mot ‘he died’, qdl ‘he 
said’ (Bukhara), but rds ‘head’; and mat ‘he 
died’, gal ‘he said’, rds ‘head’ (QaSqa-Darya). 
Tsereteli (1970b:169) also reports that one and 
the same speaker may use both forms. 

The realization of Classical Arabic /a/ as /6/ 
is based on Tajik influence. Middle Persian /a/ 
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is represented by /6/ in Tajik, which is identical 
to the Central Asian Arabic vowel /6/ (Tsereteli 
1970b:169). 

There is a tendency to shorten long vowels 
in closed syllables and at the end of words. If 
the shortening of the long vowel precedes the 
shifting /a/ to /o/, /a/ is preserved as /a/; in all 
other cases it shifts to /6/. *Imala at the end of 
the word also prevents /a/ from shifting to /o/ 
(Tsereteli 1970b:169). 

/o/ < *aw shifted to [y:]. This is a rounded 
front vowel, located between /i/ and /6/, with 
a tendency to be closer to /a/. In Central Asian 
Arabic, we therefore have * zawj > [zy:d3] ‘hus- 
band’. In closed syllables, [y:] is often short- 
ened to [y]: [zyd3ki] ‘your [sg. fem.] husband’ 
(Tsereteli 1970b:170). Hence, this development 
can be summarized as follows: /a/ > /O~o/; /aw/ 
> /o/ > [v1] ~ [y]. 


2.1.3. Diphthongs 
Zimmermann (2002:73) lists the following diph- 
thongs, all cognate with Old Arabic diphthongs. 


[au] ~ [aw] [sawb] ‘clothes’ 
[au] ~ [aw] [dauvo] ‘medicine’ 
lay] [zayf] ‘guest’ 

[ [layl] ‘night’ 

[ [beyt] ‘house’ 


As reflexes of Old Arabic /ay/ and /aw/, Tsereteli 
(1956:xxiii-xiv) lists the falling diphthongs /ai/ 
and /au/, but also the pure vowels /é/, /6/. Fur- 
thermore, /ai/ may occur as /i/, as in zin < /zain/ 
‘nice’, and /au/ often shifts to /u/ in unstressed 
syllables, as in suda < /sayda/ ‘black [fem.]’ 
(Tsereteli 1939:262). 


2.2 Morphology 


2.2.1 Pronouns 

2.2.1.1 Independent personal pronouns 
near distant 

3rd sg. masc. hat, haz (young) duk ~ duk 

3rd sg. fem. ai (young) diki 

3rd pl. masc. halo (adult) dukalo 

3rd pl. fem. — balan (adult) dikalan 

2nd sg. masc. hint 

2nd sg. fem. inti 

2nd pl. masc. hintu 
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2nd pl. fem. —hintin 
Ist sg. ana 
tst pl. nabna 


The pronouns of the 3rd person singular mas- 
culine and the 3rd person singular feminine are 
used with reference to younger persons only; 
the 3rd person plural masculine and the 3rd 
person plural feminine pronouns may refer to 
an older, respected person. 

The 3rd person forms are identical with the 
demonstratives (see Sec. 2.2.1.3). The different 
forms of personal pronouns are also sensitive to 
the distance of the person spoken about (Zim- 
mermann 2002:75). 


2.2.1.2 Possessive/object suffixes 
The following possessive/object suffixes occur 
in Bukhara. 


singular plural 

3rd masc. -a(h) after -um after 
consonants consonants, 
-hu after vowels = -hum after 

vowels 

3rd fem. —-a(/) after -in after 
consonants consonants, 
-ha, -ha after -hin after 
vowels vowels 

2nd masc. -ak after -kum 
consonants 
-k after vowels 

and fem. = -ki -kin 

Ist sg. -i, with verbs -ni—-nd 


The /h/ in brackets in the 3rd person singular 
indicates that the object suffixes of the 3rd per- 
son are sometimes followed by a slight /h/. 
The pronominal suffixes are used as posses- 
sive pronouns, as object suffixes on verbs, and 
they mark a subject as well as an object in com- 
bination with participles (see Sec. 2.2.3.5). 


2.2.1.3. Demonstratives 


ha ‘this one, he’, ‘this one, 
she’ 


sg. masc., fem.; pl. 


sg. masc. had, hat, haz 

sg. fem. hai (Djogari), hadi 
(Arabkhona) 

pl. masc. halo, halau, or hadlau 
(Arabkhona) 
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pl. fem. halan, hadlan 
(Arabkhona) 

sg. masc. duk, duk ‘that one, he’; 
20k, z0ka (Djeinau) 

sg. fem. diki, duki (Arabkhona); 
zik (Djeinau) 

pl. masc. dukala, dukalau 
(Arabkhona) 

pl. fem. dikalan, dikilan, dukalan 
(Arabkhona) 


The same forms are used for the 3rd person of 
the personal pronouns (Sec. 2.2.1.1). 


2.2.1.4 Interrogatives 


Axvlediani 198 5:91 
iS ‘what?’ 


Fischer 1961:259 

és, is (Arabkhona), yés 
(Djeinau) ‘what?’ 
< “ayy-say’ 

bisan és ‘why?’ 

ést-in, yesin (Djeinau) 
‘whatever’ 
< ayy-sit-in 

iSayt ‘which, which one 
< *é5-abid 

istur, istur ‘how’ < *tur 
< *tawr ‘status’ 

ésab, isab; isab 


istur, ustur Show?’ 


eysab, esab, iysab, 


(Arabkhona) ‘where?’ isab 
< *sawb ‘direction’ 
hen ‘where?’ 
minsab, min isab min-eysab 


(Arabkhona) ‘from 
where?’ 

iszaili, iszayil (Arabkhona) 
‘which?’ < *és-zayy-li 

mata, imit (Djeinau) ‘when?’ 
< Payy-mata 

kam ‘how many?’ 

li, Sint (Arabkhona) ‘why?’ [i, sini ‘why?’ 
< *liayy; Si-in-ayy 

min ‘who?’ 


‘from where?’ 


In Arabkhona, é§ may be used with a suf- 
fix, e.g. is-ak xaditu ‘what did she take away 
from you?’. Likewise, hén-, hin- may be used 
with a suffix to express questions like ‘where 
[is]2’. 


2.2.1.5 Reflexive pronoun 
The reflexive pronoun is rah or eb-rih, as in 
waro hajara zammit riba ‘she hid behind the 
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stone’, hint brubak min isdb ‘where are you 
yourself from?’ (Vinnikov 1962:97). 


2.2.2 Noun 
Diminutives can be formed with the suffix 
-eika, as in binteika ‘little daughter’, which 
derives from Persian -ak (Fischer 1961:244), 
or with the Uzbek suffix -éd, as in gidiréa ‘little 
pot’ (Dereli 1997:17). 
2.2.2.1 Definiteness and indefiniteness of the 
noun 
As in Uzbek and Tajik, there is no definite arti- 
cle in the Bukhara dialect, the noun itself being 
interpreted as definite: xét gassu wé sakkin ‘they 
cut the rope with the knife’ (Fischer 1961:263; 
Dereli 1997:18). Traces of the Old Arabic 
article *al- are preserved only in some lexical 
items, e.g. balbeyt ‘door’ (< *bab al-bayt), roxer 
‘another’ (< *al-dxar; Vinnikov 1962:19). The 
Qasqa-Darya dialect, on the other hand, dis- 
plays a definite article il-, e.g. ros il-ibmor 
‘the donkey‘s head’ (Chicovani 2005:131). 
The indefinite article in both dialects is fad 
~ fat ~ fadahid (< *fard), e.g. fad baqara kun 
‘endu ‘he had a cow’ (Vinnikov 1962:187), 
fat domona tuffab ‘a lapful of apples’ (Dereli 
1997:81). 


2.2.2.2 Construct state 

Feminine nouns ending in -a form a construct 
state with -at ~ -it: jalla ‘dung’ — jallet dabba 
‘piece of horse dung’ (Vinnikov 1962:5 1); mayna 
‘head’ — maynitki ‘your head’ (Dereli 1997:68). 
The vowel may be elided: ariza ‘money’ — ariztu 
‘his money’ (Vinnikov 1962:51); dabba ‘horse’ — 
dab(b)tu ‘his horse’ (Dereli 1997:72). 

Nouns ending in -d or -i exhibit construct 
forms with -t as well, even if they are masculine: 
aka ‘elder brother’ — akdtu ‘his elder brother’ 
(Vinnikov 1962:16); bibi ‘grandmother’ — bibiti 
‘my grandmother’ (Vinnikov 1962:28); asd — 
asoti ‘my stick’ (Dereli 1997:69). 


2.2.2.3. Dual and plural formation 

According to Fischer (1961:243), the dual suf- 
fix -én is commonly used, e.g. darbén ‘two 
ways’, dudtén ‘two worms’. > Pseudoduals 
exist as well, but show up only in connection 
with possessive suffixes; thus, ‘ey ‘eye’ has 
a plural ‘wyun or ‘eyniydt, but with suffixes 
‘eynéha ‘her eyes’, ‘eynéki ‘your [fem.] eyes’ 
(Vinnikov 1962:149). 
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The plural suffix -in added to the singular is 
confined to masculine human beings (Fischer 
1961:243), e.g. sayyOdin ‘fishermen’, ‘askarin 
‘soldiers’, and often replaces broken plurals, 
as in wazirin ‘viziers’, zujin ‘husbands’. For 
all other nouns, the suffix -dt may be used, 
again often instead of a broken plural, e.g. 
dukk6nat ‘shops’, sanduqat ‘chests’, kitobat 
‘books’ (Vinnikov 1962:180), or alternating 
with a broken plural, e.g. darbat ~ durub 
‘ways, streets’ (Vinnikov 1962:83), gabrat ~ 
qubur ‘tombs’ (Vinnikov 1962:162), rubat ~ 
arwoh ‘souls’ (Vinnikov 1962:97). Other nouns 
display broken plurals only, e.g. kilab ‘dogs’ 
(Vinnikov 1962:184), gidur ‘kettles’ (Vinnikov 
1962:163). 


2.2.2.4 Adjectives 

Adjectives follow the substantive, which often 
receives the linker -in (see 2.3.3), and agree with 
it in number and gender, e.g. jabalt-in ‘aliya 
‘high mountain’ (Vinnikov 1962:145), Siydt-in 
zinat ‘beautiful things’ (Vinnikov 1962:106). 
Common adjectives such as tawil ‘long’, gasir 
‘short’ form broken plurals, tuwol (Vinnikov 
1962:133), qusor (Vinnikov 1962:170). 

The elative exists only in set phrases, such 
as afzal ‘very good!’, and is not productive, 
according to Fischer (1961:245). The com- 
parative is formed in the Turkish way with the 
preposition min, e.g. hint zagir min rubna ‘you 
are younger than we’ (Vinnikov 1962:208), 
whereas the superlative may be expressed by 
a possessive suffix, e.g. Rabiru ‘the oldest of 
them’. An alternative construction uses the 
Uzbek particle en ‘most’, e.g. en z6rin kabirin 
‘the strongest and biggest of them’ (Dereli 
1997:86), or, in QaSqa-Darya, Ciido, e.g. ctido 
kbir ‘biggest’ (Chicovani 2005:130). 


2.2.2.5 The cardinal numbers 

Fischer (1961:245) gives a series of Arabic 
cardinal numbers: fatahid ~ wabid ~ had ‘one’, 
isnén ‘two’, salads ‘three’, orba‘ ‘four’, xams 
‘five’, sitt ‘six’, sabi‘ ‘seven’, samdnia ‘eight’, 
tisé ‘nine’, ‘asir ‘ten’, ‘aSrin ‘twenty’. Dereli 
(1997:86) found that in Djogari from seven 
onward the Tajik numbers are used: orba‘, 
xams, sitt, haft, hast, ‘asara. This is confirmed 
by the list given by Chicovani (2005:130) for 
Qasqa-Darya, where the Tajik numbers start 
with ‘five’: xamsa or pané ‘five’, sitta or Sis 


epee) 


SIX’. 
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Compound numbers either follow the Turk- 
ish order, e.g. ‘asir wabid ‘eleven’, ‘asir isnén 
‘twelve’, or the Tajik order, e.g. ‘aSr-u fatabid 
‘eleven’, ‘asr-u isnén ‘twelve’, salds ‘asrat ‘thirty’, 
orba‘ ‘asrat ‘forty’ (cil; Dereli 1997:86), xams 
‘aSrat ‘fifty’, mia ~ sad ‘hundred’. 

According to Fischer (1961:246), from two 
through ten and after twenty, the noun follows 
in the plural, whereas from ‘eleven’ onward 
(except for ‘twenty’), the singular noun fol- 
lows, e.g. ‘aSara salads hoit ‘thirteen houses’ 
(Chicovani 2005:130). 


2.2.3. Verb 


2.2.3.1 Inflection of imperfect and perfect 
2.2.3.1.1 Imperfect 

The imperfect is neutral as to present and 
future tense: ualad-i m-iji, qalet, ana ilé-k a- 
zumm-ik ‘my son will come, she says, I [subj.] 
shall hide thee’. Verbal forms with particle 
mimi- are very often used for representing the 
future: nabna i pasa es n-an-qul ‘what shall we 
tell the pasha?’. 

The imperfect verb may be marked by the 
prefix m-, which appears to be cognate with 
the b- prefix of other Arabic dialects. In both 
the Uzbekistan and the Afghanistan (Ingham 
1994:111-112) dialects of Central Asian Ara- 
bic, m- does not co-occur with the subjunctive 
prefix ta-: mu-gdi ‘he goes’ (indicative), da‘u ta- 
yil‘ab ‘let him play’ (subjunctive). In other con- 
texts, however, Zimmermann (2002:82) could 
not establish consistent semantic differences 
in the use of verb forms with or without the 
particle mi-. Based on the information of native 
speakers, the individual speaker can decide 
which form to use, without change of meaning, 
although forms with particle m/mi- are used 
more frequently. 

The particle m- must form a syllable adjacent 
to the verb stem. It will thus syllabify with the 
3rd person singular masculine, e.g. m-il-bis 
(mil.bis), and with the 2nd person of weak 
verbs, m-it-qul (mit.qul). It cannot occur with 
the 2nd person of other Form I verbs like t- 
ilbis; in this case, m- does not syllabify with a 
stem-adjacent syllable since the nonstem ?- will 
always prevent stem-adjacent syllabification, 
e.g. *mit.il.bis or *im.til.bis, etc. 

Unless otherwise noted, the following para- 
digms are based on Zimmermann (2002:78-81). 
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Table 2. Imperfect of sound triliteral verbs 
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Table 5. Imperfect of geminated verbs 


‘to put on’ ‘to put’ 

singular plural singular plural 
3rd masc. m-ilbis m-ilbis-un 3rd masc. m-abitt m-ahitt-un 
3rd fem. t-ilbis m-ilbis-in 3rd fem. m-athitt m-abitt-in 
2nd masc. t-ilbis t-ilbis-un 2nd masc. m-athitt m-athitt-un 
2nd fem. t-ilbis-in t-ilbis-in 2nd fem. m-athitt-in m-athitt-in 
Ist m-a-lbis n-ilbis Ist m-a-hitt n-an-hitt 


Table 3. Imperfect of verbs Iw/y 


‘to say’ 

singular plural 
3rd masc. m-iqil m-iqul-un 
3rd fem. m-itqul m-iqul-in 
2nd masc. m-itqul m-itqul-un 
2nd fem. m-itqil-in m-itqul-in 
Ist m-a-qul n-in-qul 


For verbs containing the particle m/mi- with all 
persons, Axvlediani (1985:66) notes that in the 
rst person plural n/ni- arises via assimilation, 
mi-n > ni-n. 

Fischer (1961:249ff.) and Tsereteli (1970a: 
293) have the same pattern of conjugation 
for verbs IIw/y. Here and in other paradigms, 
Axvlediani (1985:71) shortens a long /i/ to /u/ 
in 2nd singular feminine, 2nd plural masculine, 
2nd plural feminine, 3rd plural masculine and 
3rd plural feminine, e.g. itqulin ‘you [sg. fem.] 
say’, itqulun ‘you [pl. masc.] say’. 

Here and in other paradigms listed below, 
Axvlediani (1985:71) notes the ending -im in 
the 2nd person plural feminine and the 3rd 
person plural feminine. 


Table 4. Imperfect of verbs IIly 


‘to go” 

singular plural 
3rd masc. m-imsi m-ims-un 
3rd fem. t-imsi m-ims-in 
2nd masc. t-imSsi t-ims-un 
2nd fem. t-ims-in t-ims-in 
Ist m-d-mSi ni-mSsi 


Final vowel length, it may be noted, is not con- 
sistent from author to author. 


Table 6. Quadriliteral verbs 


‘to take off? (Axvlediani 1985:69) 


singular plural 
3rd masc. m-ijilmid m-ijilmid-iin 
3rd fem. m-itjilmid m-ijilmid-in 
2nd masc. m-itjilmid m-itjilmid-iin 
2nd fem. m-itjilmid-in — m-itjilmid-in 
Ist m-a-jilmid n-en-jilmid 


2.2.3.1.2 Perfect 
Unless noted otherwise, the following para- 
digms are based on Zimmermann (2002:82- 


84). 
Table 7. Perfect of sound triliteral verbs 


zdrab ‘to beat’ 


singular plural 
3rd masc. zdrab zdrab-u 
3rd fem. zarab-it zarab-in 
2nd masc. zarab-t zarab-tu 
2nd fem. zarab-ti zarab-tin 
Ist zarab-t zarab-na 


Fischer (1961:247-248) lists the ending -7 in 
the 2nd person singular feminine. Axvlediani 
(1985:64) gives -at rather than -it as the suffix 
vowel in the 3rd person singular feminine. 


Table 8. Perfect of verbs IIw/y 


‘to say’ 

singular plural 
3rd masc. gol qol-ti 
3rd fem. qol-it gol-in 
2nd masc. quil-t qul-ti 
2nd fem. qul-ti qul-tin 
Ist qul-t qul-na 
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Shifting from /a/ to /0/ in the 3rd person singu- 
lar and plural of some words is characteristic 
for verbs IIw/y, e.g. gol ‘to say’ (Vinnikov 
1962:175-176, 186). Original /a/ is preserved 
in other words, e.g. Sal ‘to lift? (Vinnikov 
I1962:124-125). 


Table 9. Perfect of verbs Illy 


‘to go” 

singular plural 
3rd masc. masa mas-tt 
3rd fem. mas-it mas-in 
2nd masc. mase-t mase-tii 
2nd fem. mase-ti maseé-tin 
Ist mase-t magé-na 


Axvlediani (1985:72) notes long /é/ instead of 
short /i/ in the 3rd person singular feminine; in 
the 2nd person plural masculine and feminine, 
he shortens /é/ to /e/. 


Table 10. Perfect of geminated verbs 


‘to put’ 

singular plural 
3rd masc. hatta hatt-u 
3rd fem. hatt-it hatt-in 
2nd masc. hatté-t hatté-ta 
2nd fem. hatté-ti hatté-tin 
1st hattée-t hatté-na 


About the alternation of /t/ and /t/, see Section 
2.1.1. Axvlediani (1985:69) specifies long /é/ 
instead of short /i/ in the 3rd person singular 
feminine. There are also examples of verbs 
being described containing short /i/ in all per- 
sons. Fischer (1961:247) states that the perfect 
verb is used only in historical narratives, while 
the perfect participle takes over the function 
of the perfect. Against this point of view, Zim- 


Table 12. Imperative 
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mermann (2002:85) observes that the perfect is 
used for marking recent events, while the per- 
fect participle marks occurrences that happened 
in the more distant past. 


Table 11. Perfect of quadriliteral verbs 


‘to take off? (Axvlediani 198 5:69) 


singular plural 
3rd masc. jalmad jalmad-u 
3rd fem. jalmad-et jalmad-in 
2nd masc. jalmad-t jalmad-tu 
2nd fem. jalmad-ti jalmad-tin 
Ist jalmad-t jalmad-na 


2.2.3.2 Imperative 

The imperative is constructed with verb forms 
of the 2nd person imperfect (Table 12). The 
prefix and the /n/ of the ending -im (2nd pers. 
sg. fem.) and -am (2nd pers. pl. masc.) are lost 
(Fischer 1961:253; Axvlediani 1985:75-76). A 
double consonant at the beginning of the word 
is avoided by the insertion of a prosthetic vowel. 


2.2.3.3 Irregular verbs 

The irregular verb sawd ‘to do’ has in the per- 
fect sawad, sawit, saweét, etc.; in the imperfect, /t/ 
is assimilated to /s/: mist, missi, missin, misun, 
misin, misstin, missin, ninsu; perfect participle 
sOwi, fem. sdwd; imperative si, fem. suwi. 


2.2.3.4. Derived verb Forms 
Form II consists in the gemination of the sec- 
ond root-consonant: C,aC,C,aC,; it has causa- 
tive and intensive meaning and is used for 
denominal verbs, e.g. Sarrab ‘to give to drink’, 
gassah ‘to scatter, disperse’, pakkaz ‘to clean’ 
(< Tajik). The meaning of Form II often coin- 
cides with that of the base Form. 

There are only a few Form III verbs, CaCaC, 
usually without a corresponding Form I, e.g. 
“ayan ‘to see’. 


sg. masc. sg. fem. pl. masc. pl. fem. 
Form I udxul ‘enter!’ udxul-i udxul-u udxul-in 
Tlw/y qol ‘say!’ qolt qolu qolin 
Illy ims ‘go! ims imsu imsin 
quadriliteral jilmid ‘take off! jilmidi jilmidu jilmidin 
Form II wudd ‘bring!’ wuddi wuddu wuddin 
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Form V follows the scheme itCaC,C,aC. It is 
the reflexive/intransitive of Form II. Sometimes, 
there is a relation between Forms V and I, if 
Form II of a verb does not exist or if the mean- 
ing of the Forms J and II of this verb is identical, 
e.g. itharrak ‘to move [intrans.]’. Weak verbs 
(Iy, Ilw/y, Iw) in Form V are formed by anal- 
ogy with sound triliteral verbs, e.g. ityabbas ‘to 
dry (up)’; ittayyab ‘to be decorated’; itfawwar, 
itfowar ‘to boil [intrans.]’; ithallaw ‘to become 
sweet’. 

Form VI has the scheme i#C@CaC (sometimes 
/al > /o/). There are only a few verbs in this 
Form, e.g. it'drak ‘to argue’, itboxal ‘to envy; 
to be greedy’. 

Form VII is the reflexive or passive of Form 
I. It follows the model inCaCaC, e.g. inbasad 
‘to be harvested’, inwakal ‘to be eaten’. Verbs 
IIw/y follow the scheme inCvC, e.g. ingdl ‘to 
be said’; verbs IIy have the scheme inCaCa, e.g. 
inhasd ‘to be eaten’. 

Form VIII is derived from sound triliteral 
verbs and geminated verbs. This Form almost 
completely coincides with Form VII and often 
with Form V, both in function and meaning. It 
is constructed as iCtaCaC and iCtaCCa, e.g. 
iftaraq ‘to disperse [intrans.])’; iltammd ‘to 
assemble, to meet’. 

Form IX is used for the expression of chang- 
ing color. It follows the scheme iCCaCCa; with 
a long last vowel, e.g. ibmarra ‘to blush; to 
become red’. 

Form X is rare, e.g. istagdz ‘to be angry’. 

Derived Forms are used relatively rarely. At 
the same time, innovations have developed 
under the influence of coterritorial languages. 
One common mechanism is to use a noun with 
an auxiliary verb, especially sawd ‘to do’ (com- 
parable to the use of the dummy verb kardan 
in Arabic loanwords in > Persian), as in milb 
sawa ‘to salt’ (Axvlediani 1985:57—-59; Kiefer 
2000:187). 


2.2.3.5 The perfect participle 

What is historically the active participle has a 
perfective value. Uniquely among varieties of 
Arabic, this form has developed a set of subject 
suffixes. The rst and 2nd person are formed 
with the linking particle -in (the etymological 
origin is unclear; see Rets6 1988; — participle) 
with the object suffix that functions as subject 
or agent, as in the following examples: 
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ga‘d-in-i ‘I have sat down’ 
l6q-in-i ‘I have found’ 
ga‘d-in-ak ‘you have sat down’ 
loq-in-ak ‘you have found’ 


Ist sg. 


2nd sg. masc. 


2nd sg. fem. qa‘d-in-ki ‘you have sat’ 
loq-in-ki ‘you have found’ 
tst pl. qa‘d-in-d ‘we have sat down’ 


log-in-d ‘we have found’ 
ga‘d-in-kum ‘you have sat down’ 
log-in-kum ‘you have found’ 
ga‘d-in-kin ‘you have sat down’ 
log-in-kin ‘you have found’ 


2nd pl. masc. 


2nd pl. fem. 


According to Fischer (1961:254), -m- is gemi- 
nated before a V-initial suffix, ga‘d-inn-i ‘I have 
sat down’, ga‘d-inn-ak ‘you have sat down’, 
etc. In the 3rd person, forms are used which 
are identical to familiar participial paradigms. 
However, from a syntactic perspective the suf- 
fixes function as subject markers, 3rd_per- 
son singular masculine fail, 3rd person plural 
masculine fa‘l-in, 3rd person singular feminine 
fal-a, 3rd person plural feminine fa‘l-at. Long 
/a/ is shortened to /a/ before two consonants in 
the 3rd person singular feminine, the 3rd per- 
son plural masculine and the 3rd person plural 
feminine (cf. the 3rd pers. sg. fem. fa‘la < fa‘ila, 
etc., above); /a/ has partly shifted to /d/, e.g. 
logini < *lagini ‘I have found’. 

According to Zimmermann (2002:91-100), 
in the perfect participle of the 1st and 2nd 
person both subject and object are marked by 
object suffixes (see Sec. 2.2.1.2), whereas in the 
3rd person, subject markers are indicated by 
what, historically, are ‘normal’ number/gen- 
der participial suffixes, -@, -a, -in, -at. In the 
following paradigms, the 2nd person singular 
masculine hint zorb-in-ak ‘you [sg. masc.| have 
beaten’ (with subject suffix -k) and the 3rd per- 
son masculine haz/hat zorib ‘he has beaten’ are 
used with object suffixes. 


singular plural 
3rd masc. zorb-in-ak-ah 
3rd fem. zorb-in-ak-aha —_zorb-in-ak-abin 
Ist zorb-in-ak-ani_ —_zorb-in-ak-ana 
singular plural 
3rd masc. zorib-ui zorib-um ~ 
zorib-un 
3rd fem. z0rib-ah zorib-in 
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2nd masc. z0rib-ak zorib-kum 
2nd fem. zorib-ki zorib-kin 
Ist zorib-ni zorib-na 


Fischer (1961:255) specifies that the linking 
particle -in is used in the perfect participle of 
the 3rd person masculine, e.g. zorb-in-ni ‘he 
has beaten me’. 

The perfect participle of the 3rd person singu- 
lar feminine is hai zorb-a. However, this form 
is not used with object suffixes. Instead of this, 
the simple past tense is used. Fischer (1961:25 5; 
not confirmed by Zimmermann’s informants) 
describes an alternative of the 3rd person sin- 
gular feminine perfect participle with object 
suffixes (see also Seeger 2002:635), in which 
the linking particle -i2 is inserted between par- 
ticiple and object suffixes, the feminine ending 
singular -a becoming -it before the object suffix, 
e.g. zorb-it-in-ni ‘she has beaten me’. 

When both subject and object are indicated 
by suffixes, there is a strong tendency for the 
subject suffix to end in a long vowel. This 
entails, in conspiratorial fashion, that subject 
suffixes in CvC drop the final —C, and those in 
v(v)C- add /a/ after the consonants. In the latter 
case, it is unclear whether this /a/ can be identi- 
fied etymologically with the Classical Arabic 
forms ending in -d, e.g. hintu zorb-in-kum ‘you 
[pl. masc.] have beaten’ vs. hintu zorb-in-ku-ya 
~ zorb-in-ku-ha ‘you [pl. masc.] have beaten 
her’; bintin zorb-in-ki-nd ‘you [pl. fem.] have 
beaten us’ (note that the latter form is identical 
with the 2nd pers. sg. fem.); bald zorb-in-a- 
kum (cf. the paradigm above for the 2nd pers. 
sg. masc.). Alternative forms without the C + 4 
form are also attested (dialectally/ideolectally), 
e.g. halo zorb-in-kum. The basis of this varia- 
tion is unclear. 


2.3. Syntax 


2.3.1. Word order in Central Asian Arabic 

Word order in Central Asian Arabic is remark- 
able in having dominant SOV order, one of a 
number of observations which leads Owens 
(2001:352) to speak of Central Asian Arabic 
as a mixed language. Versteegh (1984-1986) 
focuses on the word order of Uzbekistan Ara- 
bic. Evaluating texts published by Vinnikov 
(1956), he found four sentence orders, more 
than 98 percent of them with verb-final order 
(number of occurrences in parentheses): OVS 
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(2), SVO (1), OSV (29), SOV (109). SOV seems 
to be the unmarked sequence. 

OSV order is used with WH-questions, e.g. 
boy ild-y is kon-qoyil ‘what did the bey say to 
me?’. If the interrogative is the subject, it too 
moves immediately before the verb, creating an 
OSV sequence, e.g. hamalan min jab-en ‘who 
brought them?’. A topic position before the 
subject is used for purposes of stress, cohesion, 
and focus. An example of cohesion is provided 
by the sentence xatib sayyot jab-u ‘the fisher- 
man brought the mullah’. In a neutral context, 
this sentence would mean ‘the mullah brought 
the fisherman’. But in the preceding sentence, 
the emir commanded the fisherman to bring 
him the mullah. The cohesion between the sen- 
tences is established by the word xatib, which 
is topicalized, so that the final meaning of the 
sentence is ‘and this mullah was brought by the 
fisherman’. 

Central Asian Arabic is V-final, so that other 
verbal complements are usually preverbal as 
well, for instance with an indirect object ‘6 
samaka ana m-a-sor-mi ‘shall I then remain a 
fish?’, or with a predicate zagir hajara fi id-u 
xada-ha ‘the young man took the stone in his 
hand’. 

The coterritorial languages (Tajik) and 
(Uzbek) have been very important in the devel- 
opment of the SOV order of Uzbekistan Arabic. 
Alternative constructions have been introduced 
in the language, and the frequency of their use is 
influenced by them (Versteegh 1984-86:452). 


2.3.2 Direct object marker 

Jastrow (2005:136) interprets the preposition 
i ‘in, to’ (< il; Fischer 1961:263; Vinnikov 
1962:18) as a definite object marker: i-xatib 
jabtu ‘she brought the mollah’, and compares 
it to Persian and Turkish markers of specificity, 
and to Iraqi constructions of the type cabata 
Ixatib ‘she brought the mollah’. Without the 
referential suffix on the verb, it seems to be 
used for a dative object, as in i-hamay intu ‘give 
him to her!’ (Dereli 1997:79). Il- may be used 
in the same way, e.g. il-mita dafania ‘they bur- 
ied the dead one’ (Vinnikov 1962:17). 


2.3.3 Linker -in 

The linker -im is suffixed to nouns in deter- 
mined contexts. It appears in nominal phrases 
and in front of attributes, e.g. bayt-in kabir 
‘a big house’. If the linker -in is suffixed to 
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feminine nouns, it follows the feminine suf- 
fix -t, e.g. baqarat-in kabir-a ‘a big cow’. 
Mostly, the part of a sentence connected by 
-in appears as attribute (adjective, numeral, 
or relative clause), e.g. diyat-in gali gali ‘very 
expensive goods’, mu-hin abmar ‘the golden 
water’ (Fischer 1961:244-245). 

The basic sequence in the NP is N + Adj 
+ Numeral + Dem. The definite article is not 
functional. Kieffer (2000) observes that it may 
occur in fixed contexts, for instance always 
after the preposition ff, but that it has no 
semantic function. 


2.3.4 Genitive constructions 

Genitive constructions may be formed as in 
Arabic, with the modifier following the head 
of the noun phrase, e.g. rds adami ‘the head of 
the man’, but under Uzbek influence, the modi- 
fier may as well precede the head, which in this 
case carries a referential pronominal suffix, e.g. 
adami rasu ‘the man’s head’ (Dereli 1997:18), 
waladak farasu ‘your boy’s horse’ (Chicovani 
2005:131). The linker -in may serve the same 
purpose, a fact which reminds of the Tajik 
izgafet construction, e.g. waxt-in sald ‘prayer 
time’ (Dereli 1997:18; Fischer 1962:244). 


2.3.5 Present tense (durative) 

The participle ndyim, of the verb nam/minam 
‘to lie (down)’, with the imperfect of a verb 
serves as a present tense, comparable to “did/ 
gd@id in other Arabic dialects, e.g. nokul naym- 
inni ‘we are now eating’ (Chicovani 2005:131), 
iysab togdi nayminak ‘where are you going to?’ 
(Vinnikov 1962:226), Sims tig'ad nayma ‘the 
sun is setting’ (Dereli 1997:25). In a similar 
meaning, the participles g@id and woquf may 
be used (Fischer 1961:256), as well as gddi, 
e.g. miyogdi gddi ‘he was going on’ (Dereli 
1997:85). 


2.3.6 Gerundial constructions 

As stated by Jastrow (2005:136), under the 
impact of the Uzbek language the verbal noun is 
used like a gerund, e.g. iS sovahanu ma yirif ‘he 
did not know what to do’ (Dereli 1997:25). 


2.3.7 Questions 

The Uzbek particle -mi may be used to mark 
yes/no questions (Jastrow 2005:136), e.g. hat 
bacéa baécit hayta mi yo hayta mi ‘is this child 
from her or from her?’ (Dereli 1997:78). 
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2.3.8 Relative sentences 
In general, relative sentences follow asyndeti- 
cally, e.g. li hama ddami ‘al mu gadak qazabu 
‘he seized the man who went to the water‘; 
rarely, Tajik -ki may be used as a relative 
marker, as in tapsi ki jabun giddamkum ‘the 
bowl they brought to you’ (Fischer 1961:241). 
An alternative construction is with the pro- 
noun i/-, in which case the relative sentence 
precedes the noun, e.g. rabi‘ il mizra‘tina hunta 
‘the wheat which they sow in spring’ (Vin- 
nikov 1962:17). If the relative pronoun is inde- 
pendent, it is prefixed to the verb and the 
object introduces the relative sentence, e.g. ‘“eys 
ilmitbax ‘the one who cooks food [i.e. the 
cook]’ (Vinnikov 1962:17). 
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Valency 


Valency is a verb-centered phenomenon, con- 
sisting in cataloguing the different nominal 
structures that participate in achieving verb 
complementation (Spencer 1991:190). Under 
the influence of the formal paradigm in lin- 
guistics, valency is, thus, reduced to a syntactic 
dimension. In the functional/cognitive para- 
digm, however, there is a grammatical valency 
relation when “two or more symbolic struc- 
tures combine to form a more elaborate expres- 
sion” (Langacker 1987:277). The result of 
valency is a “composite structure”. Criticizing 
the formal view of valency, Langacker agrees 
that “a relational predication bearing a valence 
relation to a nominal participant is no doubt 
prototypical, but it is nonetheless only a spe- 
cial case in the full spectrum of possibilities” 
(1987:284). 

To study valency in Arabic, frame semantics 
may profitably be used as a tool to explain it. 
Frame semantics is associated with the work of 
Fillmore (1970, 1982); its central idea is that 
word meaning is organized around a concep- 
tual frame, including elements that capture the 
various semantic participants or roles related 
to and required by the frame in question in 
the experience of the language users. Fillmore 
argues that “what a speaker of language knows 
about the individual ‘words’ of his language 
and the conditions that determine their appro- 
priate use is perhaps the most accessible aspect 
of linguistic knowledge” (1970:120). We arrive 
at this linguistic knowledge when we acquire 
the lexicon of our mother tongue; it relates 
to how words are pronounced, how they are 


built, what syntactic structures they can enter 
into, what sense and reference they have, and 
what pragmatic factors constrain their use in 
the world. 

The Arabic verb system is organized around 
two major classes known as the triliteral (¢ulati) 
pattern, consisting of a three-consonant tier as 
represented, for instance, by d-r-b ‘to beat’, and 
the quadriliteral (rwba7) pattern, consisting of a 
four-consonant tier as represented, for instance, 
by z-x-r-f ‘to adorn’. Whatever pattern is used, 
the number of consonants in an Arabic verb 
cannot exceed six. Basically, the triliteral pat- 
tern is the more productive since it may yield 
three other subpatterns by adding one, two, 
or three consonants to the root tier. However, 
no classification according to these two major 
classes of verbs is given here. The > transitivity 
system in Arabic includes two types of verbs, 
lazim or gayr muta‘addin lit. ‘not crossing over 
to an object’, corresponding to the intransitive 
pattern, and muta‘addin lit. ‘crossing over to an 
object’, corresponding to the transitive pattern 
in English (— ta‘addin). When the verb is lazim 
‘intransitive’, it requires one noun — a subject. 
When it is muta‘addin ‘transitive’, it requires 
up to four nouns, one of which must be the 
subject noun, while the others function as 
direct object(s). For the sake of simplification, 
verbs requiring one noun are referred to here 
as ‘one-place verbs’, those requiring two nouns 
are called ‘two-place verbs’, and so on. 


I. ONE-PLACE VERBS 


One-place verbs are intransitive, not requiring 
for the completion of their meaning more than 
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the nominal subject (> fa‘il lit. ‘doer’), as in 
dahaba zaydun ‘Zayd left’. In frame semantic 
terms, the frame for these verbs presupposes 
only one nominal participant, whereby, for 
instance, the process of GOING only requires 
a GOER in our experience in the world we live 
in. The meanings of such verbs have to do with 
the body in itself, its creation, movement, and 
shape (Ibn as-Sarraj, Usual I, 169-170). These 
meanings have been specified as disposition and 
temper, e.g. basuna ‘to get better’; shape, e.g. 
gasura ‘to get/become short’; cleanliness, e.g. 
nadufa ‘to become clean’; impurity, e.g. wasixa 
‘to become filthy’; temporary psychological 
state, e.g. marida ‘to become sick’; color, e.g. 
ibmarra ‘to turn red’; defect, e.g. ‘awira ‘to 
become a one-eyed person’; etc. (al-Antaki 
n.d.:167). 


2. TWO-PLACE VERBS 


Two-place verbs correspond to Quirk a.o.’s 
(1972) monotransitive verbs, which, apart from 
their nominal subject, require for the comple- 
tion of their meaning a direct object, as in 
daraba zaydun ‘amran ‘Zayd hit ‘Amr’. The 
two nominals are distinguished through case in 
Arabic, with the subjective/nominative receiv- 
ing the vowel -u(n), while the objective/accusa- 
tive nominal takes the vowel -a(n). The logic 
of this two-place frame is that, for instance, 
the process of HITTING presupposes a HIT- 
TER and a person that is HIT (Ibn Ya‘, Sarb 
VI, 72). In cognitive semantic terms, “[HIT] 
designates a process in which a trajector moves 
through space until it makes forceful contact 
with a landmark” (Langacker 1987:317). HIT 
is “conceptually dependent because it presup- 
poses, as an inherent part of its own inter- 
nal structure, the two things participating in 
the correspondences” (Langacker 2002:170). 
Thus, the trajector associated with -un case 
marking denotes agency, while the landmark 
is associated with -an case marking, denoting 
affectedness. HIT organizes the scene in space 
between two participants in this process, where 
the trajector is able to use physical force and 
the landmark as capable of receiving the force 
directed against him. However, dependence is a 
matter of degree, as ‘amran seems to be more 
linked in a relation of dependency to daraba 
than to zaydun (Langacker 1987:298). 
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An interesting distinction has been made 
between those two-place verbs that are ‘ilaji 
‘requiring a tool’ and those that are gayr ‘ilaji 
‘not requiring one’ (Ibn Ya‘%8, Sarh VI, 72), 
the former requiring an instrument for the 
completion of the process and the latter not 
requiring one, as in darabtu ‘amran ‘T hit Amr’ 
and fahimtu |-badita ‘I understood the story’, 
respectively. The meanings of two-place verbs 
have to do with every movement of the body 
that meets another, the senses of the body, and 
the body’s psychology (Ibn as-Sarraj, ?Usal I, 
170). Verbs of sensory perception require an 
obligatory object related to the sense in ques- 
tion. For instance, seeing requires something 
that is seen, tasting requires something that is 
tasted, etc. 

It is worth noting that two-place verbs may 
see their valency reduced to that of one-place 
verbs, as in fulan yabni wa-yahdimu ‘X builds 
and destroys’ (Sakkaki, Miftab 228). The 
meaning is grasped as ‘X performs the action 
of building up and tearing down’, which gives 
an impression of exaggeration. This phenom- 
enon of valency reduction has been explained 
as affording “reduction of expression and 
maximization of meaning” (Sakkaki, Miftah 
228-229). The reduction of expression has 
to do with deleting the direct object, whose 
deletion gives an impression of generality and 
exaggeration. This is a case of detransitiviza- 
tion, giving the verbal process a wider applica- 
bility than the speaker applies it to in normal 
circumstances. 


3. THREE-PLACE VERBS 


Three-place verbs are the second type of tran- 
sitive verb, but they require three nominal 
constructions. Roughly, these correspond in 
Quirk a.o.’s (1972) terminology to ditransi- 
tive verbs. Three-place verbs can be exempli- 
fied by the paradigm case ’a‘ta zaydun ‘amran 
nuqudan ‘Zayd gave ‘Amr money’. As part of 
their frame, such verbs require a nominal in 
the nominative case represented by the end- 
ing -un (as in zaydun) and acting as subject 
agent, and two nominals in the accusative 
marked by the ending -am as in ‘amran and 
nuqudan. It should be noted that the first 
accusative nominal is prototypically human in 
Arabic, while the second may not be. But the 
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two nominals may be human in Arabic, as in 
-abda zaydun ‘amran jariyatan “Zayd offered 
‘Amr an odalisque’. However, when the verb is 
used metaphorically, it requires two nonhuman 
complements, as in ’ahda zaydun al-ma‘limata 
kulla htimamihi “Zayd gave the information all 
his attention’. The philosophy of this frame is 
that GIVING presupposes a GIVER, a GIVEE, 
and something GIVEN. It is, thus, specified in 
the frame semantics of this Arabic verb that 
the thing GIVEN can be human or nonhuman, 
depending on whether GIVING is used non- 
metaphorically or metaphorically. 

Arabic provides a great deal of flexibility 
in the movement of nouns, due to case mark- 
ings. For instance, it is possible to have the 
following shift of positions between clause ele- 
ments, without occasioning major differences 
in meaning: ’a‘taytu zaydan dirhaman ‘I gave 
Zayd a dirham’, ’a‘taytu dirhaman zaydan ‘I 
gave a dirham to Zayd’, and zaydan a‘taytu 
dirhaman ‘Zayd I gave a dirham’ (Ibn Ya‘ss, 
Sarh 73). Ibn Ya%s distinguishes two classes of 
three-place verbs: mwattira ‘affecting’ and gayr 
mucattira ‘nonaffecting’. Affecting verbs can be 
exemplified through ’a‘taytu zaydan dirhaman 
‘I gave Zayd a dirham’, where the first object 
(zaydan) affects the second object by receiving 
it. This can be explained and paraphrased as: ‘I 
gave Zayd a dirham, and Zayd received it’. The 
impact can, thus, be felt in the fact that the first 
object is actually the agent to the second object. 
Nonaffecting verbs, however, include verbs of 
belief, certainty, and knowledge, such as danna 
‘to believe’, ‘alima ‘to know’, za‘ama ‘to claim’, 
respectively. With such verbs, the first object 
entertains a subject-predicate relation with the 
second as in danantu zaydan muntaliqan ‘I 
believed Zayd to be leaving’, where zaydan 
muntaliqan can be read as zaydun muntaliqun 
‘Zayd is leaving’ (Ibn as-Sarraj, "Usal I, 171). 
The fact that nonaffecting examples allow less 
movement in the structure of the sentence 
shows that the two objects are closely linked 
in a subject-predicate unit. Another factor that 
confirms this classification is deletion of one 
of the objects. While affecting verbs allow the 
deletion of one of the objects as in ’a‘taytu 
zaydan ‘I gave Zayd’, ’a‘taytu dirhaman ‘I 
gave a dirham’, the nonaffecting verbs allow 
no such deletion, as in *danantu zaydan ‘I 
believed Zayd to be’ and *danantu muntaliqan 
‘T believed to be leaving’. 
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4. FOUR-PLACE VERBS 


The third type of transitive verb requires four 
nominal structures, as in ’anba’tu zaydan 
xdlidan mugiman ‘I informed Zayd that Kha- 
lid is staying’ (Ibn Ya%8, Sarh VI, 67). The 
case marker -an in zaydan xalidan mugiman 
attests to the existence of three nouns in the 
accusative. Because this class of transitivity uses 
verbs of belief, certainty, and knowledge, it 
does not affect the relation between the vari- 
ous accusative nouns, disallowing flexibility in 
noun movement and deletion between the sec- 
ond and third objects, as in *anba’tu zaydan 
mugqiman xdlidan or *’anba’tu zaydan xdlidan. 
Like three-place verbs that disallow movement 
and deletion of their accusative nouns, four- 
place verbs include accusative nouns that are 
closely linked in a subject-predicate unity. 


5. VALENCY REDUCTION AND 
EXPANSION 


Valency reduction is usually associated with 
al-mabni li-l-majhul ‘the apophonic passive’ 
and al-mutdwa‘a ‘compliance pattern’. The 
apophonic passive and the compliance pat- 
tern turn the accusative noun into a subjective 
one, detransitivizing the verb and obscuring the 
logical subject. However, the reasons for the 
disappearance of the logical subject from sur- 
face structure are different. While the absence 
of the logical subject from the apophonic pas- 
sive is due to ignorance of who the agent is, 
fear for mentioning the agent’s name, or fear 
that something might happen to someone by 
mentioning their name (an-Nadiri 1995:503), 
that of the compliance pattern has to do with 
causation, i.e., this pattern gives the impression 
that the compliant noun is the logical agent 
of the process involved. Valency expansion is, 
however, associated with al-musdraka ‘copar- 
ticipation pattern’, which transitivizes an essen- 
tially intransitive verb, giving the impression 
that one of the participants (the direct object) 
is affected by the verbal process (> middle 
verbs). 
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Variation 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The study of linguistic variation is based on 
two maxims: 


i. Variation is an inherent characteristic of 
every living human language. This means 
that in every language there is more than 
one way of saying the same thing, and 
no individual speaks in exactly the same 
manner all the time and in all situations. 
In evolutionary terms, the very fact that 
variation in human languages has always 
existed implies that it is somehow condu- 
cive to human life. We can at least demon- 
strate that the ability to vary one’s speech 
in accordance with the situation is an asset 
to one’s ability to maximize gain and mini- 
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mize loss in social interaction. Therefore, 
variation in language can be thought of 
as functional in itself. (For an insightful 
discussion of these points, see Chambers 
2003.). Human languages are structured so 
as to make variation in structure and form 
possible. At the phonological level, citing 
an example from Arabic, the following 
seven pronunciations for the word /qal/ ‘to 
say’ are possible: [qa:l], [ga:l], [Parl], [karl], 
[karl], [gar:l], and [Parl]. These different 
pronunciations have the same referential 
meaning, but their social meanings can be 
very different. 


Variation in language is not random but 
structured. Native speakers have an inter- 
nalized knowledge of the possible varia- 
tions in their own language, although the 
lay speaker is normally unaware of the 
formal linguistic constraints on the occur- 
rence of each form of variation. Variation 
in language is structured by two types of 
constraints: 


a. Internal linguistic constraints 

These are the constraints that operate within 
the linguistic system itself and which permit 
or prohibit the occurrence of certain forms 
under specific conditions. For example, in 
many Arabic dialects there is variation in 
the realization of /k/ such that it is pro- 
nounced either [k] or [t{], but this variation 
is constrained by the phonological environ- 
ment, the variant [t/] occurring after front 
vowels only. Another example from Arabic 
concerns the realization of the feminine 
ending /ah/. In the urban Levantine dialects, 
the feminine ending is a variable which has 
two variants: [e] is the default variant which 
occurs everywhere except after velarized and 
pharyngeal consonants, and the open vari- 
ant [a] is used after velarized and pharyn- 
geal sounds. In the same region, some rural 
dialects have the low open variant [a] as the 
default variant, except after coronal sounds, 
in which case the ending is raised to [e] (Al- 
Wer 2002a). At the morphophonemic level, 
an example can be cited from some urban 
Palestinian dialects as spoken in Amman. In 
these dialects, verbs in the imperfect of 3rd 
persons masculine are prefixed either by [bi] 
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or [bji] (ie. with or without [j]). This vari- 
ation is constrained by the structure of the 
syllable: [bi] occurs in open syllables, e.g. 
[bi?u:l] ‘he says’, and [bji] is used in closed 
syllables, e.g. [bjis?al] ‘he asks’. Because 
linguistic constraints are embedded in the 
system, they are relatively hard to break. 
For example, in dialect contact situations, if 
linguistic accommodation occurs, the proc- 
ess can be prohibited or at least delayed in 
cases where adoption of a target variant is 
linguistically constrained by the recipient 
dialect (for elaboration and examples, see 
Trudgill 1986). This does not mean, how- 
ever, that linguistic constraints on variation 
cannot be broken; indeed, they can. Nor- 
mally, if language change is in progress, the 
attested variation in the use of the old form 
and the new form tends to be heavily con- 
strained at the beginning of the change; the 
constraints ease off as the change progresses 
to completion. A good illustration of this 
process comes from the tensing of /z/ in 
American English (part of the Northern Cit- 
ies chain shift), explained in detail in Labov 
(1994), which was first reported during the 
t95os. In Arabic, a number of contempo- 
rary linguistic changes can also demonstrate 
the process. For example, the traditionally 
Najdi feature of kaskasa (> kaskasalkas- 
kasa) is reported by Al-Essa (forthcoming) 
to be disappearing from the speech of the 
younger Najdi speakers who grew up in the 
Hijazi city of Jeddah. Importantly, accord- 
ing to Al-Essa’s data, the disappearance of 
the feature follows a consistent route: it has 
become almost obsolete when [k] occurs 
in the stem of a word, but it progresses at 
a slower rate when [k] occurs in the suffix 
/ik/. So, the original rule which affricated /k/ 
in front vowel environments has been bro- 
ken, and this development is applied almost 
categorically to stem /k/, but partially in the 
case of /k/ in the suffix. It is possible to pre- 
dict on the basis of the statistics provided 
by Al-Essa that this is a change in progress 
which is likely to go to completion; when it 
is completed, all of the original constraints 
will have been broken. 


b. External constraints 
Linguistic variation can be equally struc- 
tured by social, stylistic, and geographical 


and spatial factors. Geographical barriers, 
such as rivers and mountain series, can have 
a significant effect on linguistic variation, as 
demonstrated for Arabic by Behnstedt and 
Woidich (2005) and de Jong (ms.). Social 
factors include speaker variables, such as 
age, sex, social class, and ethnicity. Sty- 
listic factors concern the context of the 
speech situation. An alternative model of 
style shifting considers the addressees or 
the audience to be the governing factor. 
Research in this area views style shifting as 
an active responsive phenomenon, motivated 
by sociopsychological factors. The frame- 
work of analysis is called Accommodation 
Theory, which was developed by Howard 
Giles and his associates, and operates on a 
number of principles (> speech accommo- 
dation). One such principle is that speakers 
converge their speech to the speech of those 
they like and want to be liked by, or diverge 
their speech from the speech of those they 
dislike and want to dissociate themselves 
from. A study by Allen Bell (1984) on style 
shifting by New Zealand radio broadcasters 
shows that style of speech shifts in accord- 
ance with the attributes or the perceived 
attributes of the audience. The external 
constraints on variation can be thought of 
as dimensions in human societies according 
to which language can vary. Arabic varies 
according to all of these factors, and a few 
additional ones, as explained in some detail 
in the sections to follow. 


2. THE ROLE OF STANDARD 
ARABIC 


The findings from a number of variationist 
studies, especially over the past two decades, 
provide observations in relation to the role of 
the standard variety in linguistic variation and 
change in Arabic-speaking communities. The 
earliest studies in the field were based on the 
assumption that standard linguistic features 
were the target forms. This assumption may 
have been influenced by a number of factors. 
Firstly, the analytical framework in use in 
quantitative sociolinguistics at the time was 
based on a hierarchical stratification of social 
groups, and the social meanings assigned to 
linguistic features were mainly based on the 
abstract notions of prestige and stigmatization, 
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which tally to a large extent with the relative 
social status of the users of these features. Thus, 
the highest and most powerful social group 
are the most consistent users of the standard 
(prestigious) features, since these features are 
characteristic of their native dialects, and the 
lowest, least powerful social group are the most 
consistent users of the (stigmatized) vernacular 
features, while showing a tendency to adopt 
standard features for upward social mobility 
(since these are the features used by the social 
groups at the top). The notion of prestige was 
used more or less ready-made and on the basis 
of stereotypes, but its exact relevance to lin- 
guistic variation has been poorly understood. 
In Western societies, where the vast majority 
of early sociolinguistic research was conducted, 
the lack of a scientifically analyzed interpretive 
tool created a problem at the level of interpre- 
tation only, but the linguistic analyses yielded 
plausible correlations between the independ- 
ent and dependent variables. In studies on 
variation in Arabic, the appeal to notions of 
‘prestige’ and ‘stigmatization’, with the former 
connoting the use of Standard Arabic features 
and the latter connoting the use of the bulk of 
non-Standard features, has been considerably 
more problematic. Importantly, it has yielded 
paradoxical results in both analyses and inter- 
pretation. Linguistic change in spoken Arabic 
was approached as a case of ‘standardization’, 
by which it was meant that the target features 
would be the Standard Arabic features. The 
most seriously paradoxical result was that the 
most upwardly mobile speakers and the highest 
educated groups were in most cases the lead- 
ers of change away from the Standard feature, 
and the least mobile speakers and the speakers 
with least exposure to the Standard features 
used them most consistently. To illustrate, con- 
sider the case of the interdental variable (t) 
in Jordan. It has two variants: the variant [6] 
is characteristic of the traditional Jordanian 
dialects and at the same time is a Standard fea- 
ture; the variant [t] is characteristic of the new 
city dialects. The results from five studies in 
Jordan (Abdel-Jawad 1981; Abdel-Jawad and 
Awwad 1989; Al-Khatib 1988; Al-Wer 1991; 
Al-Tamimi 2001) showed that the oldest and 
least educated speakers used [8] most consist- 
ently (often categorically), and the youngest 
and the most educated speakers used [t] most 
consistently. Clearly, the Standard Arabic fea- 
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ture is not the target in this change. It would 
be equally inaccurate to interpret this result as 
an abandonment of a Standard Arabic feature 
(although it might seem so; see below). The data 
from a milieu of Arabic-speaking communities, 
reporting on structural features (phonology, 
morphology, and morphosyntax), which show 
the same pattern, are overwhelming. Given the 
abundance and variety of the available data, 
and given the fact that Standard Arabic is held 
in high esteem, possibly by the vast major- 
ity of Arabic speakers, interpretation of these 
results clearly requires a reconsideration of the 
basic assumptions. One such reconsideration 
would disentangle the question of esteem and 
psychological claim, which Standard Arabic 
undoubtedly enjoys, from the Standard variety’s 
cognitive and practical involvement in processes 
of variation and change in spoken Arabic. The 
data available would suggest that the status of 
linguistic features in relation to the Standard 
variety is simply irrelevant. Native speakers 
of Arabic who have a functional knowledge 
of the Standard variety do, of course, resort 
to the use of Standard Arabic lexical items 
and Standard constructions in formal contexts. 
This is partly due to the appropriateness of the 
Standard variety in such domains, and partly 
because learned items are often only available 
in Standard Arabic. This usage, however, is a 
device in a stylistic league of its own and does 
not influence stylistic shifts in the vernacular 
(see the important article by Ibrahim 1986; and 
Al-Wer 1997). 


3. DIMENSIONS OF VARIATION IN 
ARABIC 


The most commonly used speaker variables in 
classic variation studies of Arabic are age, sex 
(gender), and level of education. A few studies 
additionally included socioeconomic class and 
sect. There are only a few variation studies 
in Arabic which have incorporated a post- 
Labovian methodology and analytical tools. 
A study in point is Jabeur (1987) in Tunis, 
which is probably the first and only study to 
apply the social network approach as devel- 
oped by Lesley Milroy. Two more studies are 
worth mentioning because they too have ven- 
tured into new ground, utilizing state-of-the-art 
interpretive models such as those developed 
by Penelope Eckert (1989), namely Hachimi 
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(2005) on Casablanca, and Ismail (2008) on 
Damascus. 

The variables chosen for discussion in this 
entry are the ones for which empirical data are 
available, and which provide the possibility for 
making as many generalizations as possible. 
3.1 Age 
In sociolinguistic research, age is used to give 
the investigation a depth in time. The assump- 
tion is that the linguistic behavior of different 
age groups represents different stages of evolu- 
tion in the language itself. Therefore, differences 
in linguistic usage between different age groups 
are taken as indicators of linguistic change. Age 
is measured in units (years), or it is represented 
in terms of life stages (childhood, adolescence, 
adulthood). For many sociolinguists, categoriz- 
ing speakers in terms of life stages is preferred, 
and is seen to be consistent with a more pro- 
found analysis, especially since it is unclear 
why differences in age per se should correlate 
with differences in linguistic usage; what age 
differences reflect are probably differences in 
life experiences (for elaboration, see Milroy and 
Gordon 2003, Chap. 1). In all human societies, 
life experiences of individuals, as well as expec- 
tations of how they should behave, are different 
at different stages of their lives. At the same 
time, life experiences and society’s expectations 
at different life stages vary across cultures. In 
Arab societies in general, the divisions of life 
stages are similar to those found in Western 
societies, but only at the conceptual level. In 
practice, youngsters, generally speaking, social- 
ize separately from their families and form their 
own friendship networks at a later age than in 
Western societies. In sociolinguistic research, 
it is important to incorporate a sophisticated 
understanding of the social meanings of age 
divisions, so that it can be shown that the 
sampling techniques and the analytical tools 
are motivated in some way, for instance by the 
community’s social practices. 

The use of age differences as a substitute for 
time in studying language change is a practical 
method since it provides instantaneous results. 
However, it is not without problems. The main 
problem associated with the assumption that 
every linguistic difference between the speech of 
the young and that of the old is an instance 
of language change, is due to the phenomenon 
of age grading. This refers to the possibility that 
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speakers may change their linguistic behavior 
as they grow older, and hence the linguistic dif- 
ferences observed between young and old at a 
particular point in time may not be permanent, 
but rather temporary alterations that are aban- 
doned later on in life and are not transmitted to 
the next generation. Age-graded variations tend 
to recur in successive generations. It is because 
of age grading that sociolinguists warn that 
even though generational linguistic differences 
are symptoms of change, they are not hard and 
fast evidence of it. A simple demonstration of a 
linguistic usage that in many languages, includ- 
ing Arabic, tends to be age-graded is the use 
of trendy words and expressions and the use 
of obscenities, which are normally abandoned 
in adulthood (> youth speech). In some cases, 
existing words may acquire new meanings; a 
good example from English is the use of the 
adjectives awesome to mean ‘excellent’ and 
wicked to mean ‘good’, which are more likely 
to be used by the younger generation than by 
the older generation in various English-speak- 
ing communities. A similar transformation in 
meaning, but definitely unrelated to the English 
case, occurs in many Arabic dialects, where 
the word rahib ‘awesome’ is also used by the 
younger generation to mean ‘marvelous’ or 
‘excellent’. Words and expressions that are age- 
specific may also take the form of creations 
using existing linguistic material, which come 
about as a result of shared experience or shared 
life style among a group of people of similar 
ages. Another example of similar usages is 
the use of the discourse marker ’anno ‘that’, 
which is originally a complementizer but has 
been shown by Germanos (2006) to be used 
in Beirut in a variety of ways, mainly as a 
discourse marker. For example, compare the 
usage of ’anno as a complementizer in walakin 
hay médde mafrida ya‘ne yuftarad ’anno ya‘rif 
leggto ‘but this subject is obligatory; it is there- 
fore assumed that he should know his lan- 
guage’, with its usage as a discourse marker in 
ba’a betlahze se‘ro ’amrar bikun huzume ktir 
-amrar bikun gazale ktir anno hasab kif bikun 
wad‘o huwwe ‘so, you notice that his poetry is 
sometimes very aggressive and sometimes very 
amorous ’anno it depends on how he feels and 
on his state of mind’ (Germanos 2006, exam- 
ples 7 and 26). 

All of the studies available on variation in 
Arabic have shown that age is a significant 
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variable. As would be expected, the pattern 
found shows that the younger generation use 
the incoming and new forms more often than 
the older generations. A careful analysis of 
age-related variation often finds links between 
the linguistic behavior of different age cohorts 
and social change in the community at large. 
Studies of variation in Arabic in real-time are as 
yet rare, but we may expect to see an increase 
in the number of projects in this area by the 
next generation of linguists interested in vari- 
ation in Arabic. One such attempt is by Muna 
Al-Qouz (forthcoming) from Bahrain, whose 
research focuses on the speech of Manama 
youth between the ages of seven and sixteen, 
taking as a starting point the findings by Clive 
Holes in the late 1970s (published 1987). Al- 
Qouz provides data in real time of the progres- 
sion of the changes reported by Holes. 

3.2 Gender 

Students of sociolinguistics will be aware that 
the term > ‘gender’ has been more widely used 
than the term ‘sex’ in sociolinguistics especially 
since the 1980s. The change is not simply termi- 
nological but also reflects increasing sophistica- 
tion in methods of analysis and interpretation. 
Chambers sums up the distinction between the 
two terms succinctly as recognizing “biologi- 
cal and sociocultural differences” (2003:117). 
Sex then is a biological category (being born 
female or male), which is determined naturally, 
prenatally, and over which the individual has 
no control. Gender, on the other hand, is deter- 
mined by sociocultural factors. Sex is involved 
in gender in the sense that the social construc- 
tion of one’s self is always going to be influ- 
enced by one’s sex, albeit to varying degrees 
in different societies. The extent to which the 
roles of the male and female members of society 
are prescribed will have a direct influence on 
the freedom of individuals to determine their 
gender identity. 

As a sociological term, gender has been 
translated (Arabicized) as an-naw‘ il-ijtima’, 
or sometimes simply called jandar, and gender 
studies are referred to as al-jandariyya. Of all 
the speaker variables included in sociolinguistic 
research, gender is the least transparent and the 
most difficult to explain. In the cases of age and 
social class, most people will have some intui- 
tion as to why language should vary along these 
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dimensions. In the case of language differentia- 
tion between male and female speakers, it is not 
readily clear why such differentiation should 
exist, given that in most societies the norm is 
for a man and a woman to live together, and, 
as pointed out by Trudgill, “in most societies 
men and women communicate freely with one 
another, and there appear to be few social bar- 
riers likely to influence the density of communi- 
cation between the sexes” (1995:63). 

One of the most robust findings in socio- 
linguistic research on gender differentiation is 
that female speakers on average produce or 
maintain linguistic features that are closer to 
the standard or prestigious features more often 
than male speakers. This generalization is valid 
so long as we bear in mind that it is based on 
statistics arrived at through averaged data. An 
important reformulation by James and Lesley 
Milroy (J. Milroy a.o. 1994) of the socio- 
linguistic findings of gender-related variation 
looks at male and female preferences not in 
terms of standard vs. nonstandard, but in terms 
of localized vs. supralocal features. Localized 
linguistic features are features that tend to be 
characteristic of a particular dialect, or dialects 
of a particular region, and are generally not 
found in other dialects. Supralocal features are 
features that can be found, or have spread, in 
a larger geographical area and, therefore, are 
not peculiar to a particular dialect or particular 
group of dialects. The restatement in terms of 
localized vs. supralocal features stretches the 
generalization in relation to female vs. male lin- 
guistic behavior to include patterns of variation 
in languages where there is a formal standard 
and de facto standards, such as is the case in 
Arabic. Because of the controversy that has 
surrounded the issue of gender differentiation 
patterns in Arabic communities as compared 
with other languages, which sometimes has led 
to misconstrued conclusions in the literature, 
the issue is treated here in some detail (see 
also Ibrahim 1986; Haeri 1987; Al-Wer 1997). 
Early sociolinguistic studies of Arabic treated 
variation and change as an approximation to 
Standard Arabic; crucial to the present dis- 
cussion is that the variants investigated were 
defined in terms of Standard vs. non-Standard 
Arabic. For example, in the case of the variable 
(t) mentioned earlier, the variant [6] is described 
as the Standard variant and [t] as the non- 
Standard variant. These definitions fall short 
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of recognizing the relevant social meanings of 
these variants. In Jordan, for instance, the vari- 
ant [0] signifies an outdated lifestyle, and the 
variant [t] symbolizes a modern lifestyle. Study 
results which showed that women use [8] less 
often than men led to the conclusion that unlike 
female speakers in the West, Arab women use 
the Standard prestigious linguistic features less 
often than men. The correct interpretation is 
that the male speakers are more consistent in 
the use of the traditional feature [8] and the 
female speakers are more innovative. In a sense, 
the false interpretations deceived attempts to 
explain gender differentiation in language in 
general. Labov (1994), for instance, treated the 
reported pattern (falsely interpreted) of male 
vs. female speech in Arabic as an anomaly. If a 
generalization is needed in this regard, the true 
situation is that male and female patterns in 
Western and Arab communities are identical in 
that men tend to use the localized features more 
often than women, and Arab women prefer 
supralocal features (which are often non-Stand- 
ard features). Keeping with the same variable 
to demonstrate this point, in the Levant, the 
variant [0] can easily be shown to be a localized 
feature, characteristic as it is of the nonurban 
traditional dialects in the region, whereas the 
variant [t] is supralocal, characterizing as it 
does all of the metropolitan dialects (Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Beirut, and now Amman). 

A further important generalization to emerge 
from sociolinguistic research is that where lan- 
guage change is in progress, in the majority of 
cases women are ahead of men in using the new 
features, i.e., women lead linguistic change. 
This has been found to be true in all of the stud- 
ies conducted in North America, Britain, Latin 
America, Hong Kong, Korea, and the Middle 
East. In a small minority of cases of change 
in progress, men were found to be in the lead, 
and in these cases the changes involved were 
relatively minor. In the data available from 
Arabic, women are sometimes ahead of men 
by a whole generation. For example, in Al-Wer 
(1991), which investigated the use of four pho- 
nological variables in three towns in Jordan, 
the men were found not to participate in the 
variation between the local and nonlocal fea- 
tures at all; hence, they were excluded from the 
analysis. In a small-scale restudy of the town 
of Sult in 1997, the young men were begin- 
ning to participate in the variation interdental- 
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stop, and affricate-fricative realizations of /j/. 
In the dialect of Amman (see Al-Wer 2007), all 
cases of divergence from the traditional features 
were found to be led by the young women. A 
very interesting pattern is reported in Al-Essa’s 
(forthcoming) work on the patterns of accom- 
modation by Najdi speakers to Hijazi features 
in the city of Jeddah. Overall, she found that 
among the oldest generation, the women were 
considerably more conservative with respect 
to the Najdi traditional features; this finding is 
explained with reference to the older women’s 
lack of contact with and access to the target 
features as a result of restrictions in the range 
of socialization. However, as social restrictions 
were relaxed in succeeding generations, the 
women suddenly outscored the men in adopt- 
ing the new features. This finding is significant 
because it shows the interplay between two 
types of factors, social and biological, in the 
following way. The social conditions provide a 
plausible explanation in the case of differences 
among the male and female speakers in the 
older generation. But note that changes in the 
social conditions alone cannot explain the find- 
ing that the younger women outscore (rather 
than just equalize) the younger men. Findings 
of this order from sociolinguistic research over 
three decades, which indicate some sort of ver- 
bal superiority on the part of the female sex, 
have prompted scholars to give due considera- 
tion to the possibility that some of the observed 
linguistic differences between men and women 
may be sex-based. For example, it has been 
suggested that the female sex has a neuropsy- 
chological advantage over the male sex, i.e. that 
women have an innate linguistic advantage (for 
a review of evidence in this area, see Chambers 
2003, Chap. 3). 


3.3. Education 


Level of education as a speaker variable can 
be found in the early large-scale studies as well 
as in the later studies, for instance Schmidt 
(1974), Abdel-Jawad (1981), Jabeur (1987), 
Al-Muhannadi (1991), Al-Wer (1991), Al-Kha- 
tani (1992), and Al-Shehri (1993). In some 
cases, education simply refers to whether the 
speakers are literate or not, and in other cases 
it is quantified to include lower, medium, or 
higher levels of education. A common pat- 
tern was found in all studies, namely that the 
higher the educational level of speakers, the 
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more innovative and the less conservative they 
are in their linguistic behavior. In other words, 
the educated speakers were found to be the 
leaders of language change and change away 
from the Standard Arabic variety, if one wants 
to define variation in these terms. Hence, what 
‘education’ does not do is to promote the lan- 
guage associated with education. This observa- 
tion has prompted Al-Wer (2002b) to revisit 
this variable in order to understand the exact 
denotations of education as a speaker vari- 
able. She suggests that although correlations 
can be established between the speakers’ level 
of education and their linguistic choices, the 
correlations in themselves cannot ensure that 
education is not a proxy variable, which acts 
on behalf of other less obvious independent 
variables. The suggestion is that level of educa- 
tion is an indicator of the nature and extent of 
the speakers’ social contacts (i.e. their social 
network). It just so happens that generally in 
the Arab world, access to education, especially 
at the higher level, often involves leaving one’s 
hometown, changes in familial links, expansion 
in social contacts, interaction with speakers of 
other dialects, exposure to different social val- 
ues, shifting of one’s loyalties and attachments 
to various social groups, changes in priorities 
and ambitions, etc. All of these, and others of a 
similar nature, are important factors in shaping 
the individuals’ linguistic behavior. It follows 
then that the reason why the classification of 
speakers according to level of education has 
thus far provided researchers with fairly accu- 
rate results, especially in terms of locating the 
social groups who initiate and/or diffuse new 
features, is that in the Arabic-speaking commu- 
nities, particularly those with a recent history 
of urbanization, education is the major chan- 
nel through which members of the community 
have opportunities of contact with the speak- 
ers of the target features. It is very likely that 
when this developmental phase is completed 
and education ceases to be the only prerequi- 
site for social mobility and contact, it will no 
longer show straightforward correlations with 
linguistic usage. 


3.4. Ethnicity, sect, and religion 


Ethnicity, sect, and religion often coincide in 
Arab societies in the sense that a group of a 
different ethnic origin can also be of a different 
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sect and belong to a different religious group in 
relation to the majority. Differences in Arabic 
dialects along these lines have been well docu- 
mented by early European and Arab linguists, 
as well as by contemporary scholars (> com- 
munal dialects). One clear example of variation 
according to the speakers’ sect is the case of 
Bahrain and its two main denominations, the 
Arab Sunni group and the Baharna Shi‘i group. 
Perhaps the most useful points to discuss in 
this domain are the social and political forces 
that contribute to the maintenance of linguistic 
divisions along these lines, and the repercus- 
sions on divisions along ethnic, sectarian and 
religious lines of the modern and the currently 
more inclusive — whether by compulsion or by 
will - urban Arab societies. It is reasonable to 
suggest that the persistence of linguistic dif- 
ferences in one community between groups of 
various heritages are due in the first place to 
social barriers that would prevent individuals 
from fully interacting with members of the 
outside groups. The existence of social barriers 
for a lengthy period of time leads to linguistic 
features that may have been regional features 
in the first place, becoming ethnic/sectarian/ 
religious group markers (see the discussion in 
Edwards 1985). A well-documented case which 
illustrates this point is that of the linguistic dif- 
ferences between Christian and Muslim Bagh- 
dadis, as reported in Blanc (1964). Behnstedt 
and Woidich (2005:43-46) provide further 
elaboration and linguistic maps of the com- 
munal dialects in Iraq (Mesopotamia), Djerba 
(Tunisia), and Bahrain. 

Naturally, the linguistic features which sym- 
bolize the boundaries of the group can over 
time also become markers of identity, and their 
maintenance can become associated with loy- 
alty to one’s own group. Not all Arab societies 
in which different ethnicities or different reli- 
gious groups have coexisted for a considerable 
period of time show linguistic differences along 
these lines. For instance, no such differences 
can be detected in Jordanian society between 
the Christian and Muslim Jordanians, and this 
undoubtedly is related to the fact that, except 
for cross-marriage, no social or physical barri- 
ers have existed which would prevent the mem- 
bers of either group from fully interacting with 
members of the other group. But this situation 
can alter since sociolinguistic situations are 
not static. For instance, in the Jordanian case, 
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the prevailing marriage customs can indirectly 
lead to linguistic-religious group associations. 
The country’s population has grown from one 
million during the early 1960s to well over six 
million forty years later. In the 1960s, Chris- 
tian Jordanians formed roughly 15 percent of 
the population. The raw number of Christians 
has fallen significantly due to emigration, and 
the proportion to the total population has 
now fallen to probably half of this figure. At 
the same time, the vast majority of the immi- 
grants are Muslims. Cases of cross-marriage 
between Christians and Muslims have always 
been extremely rare, and they continue to be 
prohibited by both groups (apparently without 
hard feelings on either side). This situation has 
meant that over the years the Muslim popu- 
lation’s mix through marriage with nonlocals 
has increased dramatically, while the choices 
of partners for the Christians have remained 
largely locally based (i.e. between local Jorda- 
nian partners). The result is that through mar- 
riage the mix with speakers of non-Jordanian 
dialects has risen markedly in the case of the 
Muslim population. By a stretch of imagina- 
tion, a few decades down the line, the tradi- 
tional features may become part of the native 
linguistic repertoire for the Christians only (or 
at least more consistently so); they may hence 
also become religious markers. One may con- 
clude that, especially in contemporary Arab 
societies, sociolinguistic situations are increas- 
ingly mutable. 


3.5 Social class 


Social class refers to the hierarchical stratifica- 
tion of society’s members. In modern societies, 
the basis of the stratification into different 
classes is usually economic ability, which, in 
turn, translates into and determines social 
power. Therefore, social class is generally used 
to mean socioeconomic class (see Milroy and 
Gordon 2003, Chap. 2). In sociology as in 
sociolinguistics, there are no absolute criteria 
that can be used for class stratification. Wealth, 
income, occupation, father’s occupation, edu- 
cational level, and housing type are among the 
criteria that have been used to determine social 
class. What is clear, however, is that the social 
class system is a fluid system, in the sense that 
it is generally possible for individuals to move 
up and down the scale. 


VARIATION 


Similarities in socioeconomic status between 
groups of people are often paralleled by simi- 
larities in lifestyle, attitudes, ambitions, and 
values, and lead to differentiation between dif- 
ferent classes along these lines. It is also largely 
true that people socialize more frequently with 
others in their own socioeconomic class. This 
observation leads us to explain the existence of 
social dialects or sociolects, i.e. dialects that are 
differentiated according to social class, on the 
basis of frequency of contact. 

Social class is not a universal sociolinguistic 
variable, for although it can be argued that dif- 
ferences in wealth exist in every society, these 
differences do not always translate into socio- 
linguistic correlations. In many Arab societies, 
linguistic variation cuts across socioeconomic 
differences and does not correlate with them. 
The effect of the type of social structure is key 
to understanding why this difference exists, 
which can be demonstrated by comparing a 
hierarchical social structure, such as the class 
system, with an egalitarian tribal system. Not 
all tribal systems are egalitarian, but in those 
which are, individuals can differ in wealth but 
not in social status as members of the clan. This 
leads to a situation where there are no social 
barriers between individuals of varying wealth 
and, perhaps therefore, no linguistic differences 
according to economic status. 

One can expect sociolinguistic correlations to 
alter in accordance with changes in the social 
structure of a community. A good illustration 
comes from Middle Eastern societies that have 
experienced increasing degrees of urbanization 
and population mobility (especially from coun- 
tryside to city). A series of recent sociolinguis- 
tic investigations point to the importance of 
distinguishing two types of cities: old, well- 
established cities and new cities. The first type 
includes cities with a long-established history of 
urban life in social characteristics and in eco- 
nomic activities (see Miller a.o. 2007). Cairo 
and Damascus are good examples of this type. 
In Cairo, Haeri (1997) shows that social class is 
an important variable which clearly correlates 
with linguistic variation, blurring differences 
among the speakers in terms of their ethnic or 
regional origins. The second type of cities are 
those which have had a recent history of urban 
life, and can be exemplified by the cities of the 
Gulf region (Dubai, Kuwait, etc.) and Amman. 
In Amman, for instance, no straightforward 
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correlation can as yet be established between 
linguistic usage and socioeconomic class; tribal 
divisions and ethnic or regional origins con- 
tinue to play the major role in structuring 
variation (> Jordanian Arabic: Amman). This 
situation is expected to change as reliance on 
an urban-based economy will ultimately lead 
to homogenization and the blurring of ethnic, 
sectarian, and other differences. 


4. VARIATION, SPACE, AND 
POLITICAL BORDERS 


The political borders which divide the Arab 
world of today were fixed at various times fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Ottoman Empire. As 
elsewhere in the world, political borders do not 
suddenly alter the linguistic maps of regions, 
but gradually they create different realities, 
which divide one family of dialects or force 
different groups of dialects together into a new 
political entity. The extent to which dialects 
that suddenly find themselves border dialects 
of different political entities diverge over time 
is very much influenced by the frequency of 
contact that the speakers on both sides are 
able to maintain. Situations of this sort can be 
found all over the Arab world, and a treatment 
of each one of these cases would be complex 
and certainly rewarding. In this section, the 
aim is to highlight the importance to the study 
of variation in Arabic of sociopolitical changes 
by drawing on one example of such a situa- 
tion, the region of Horan, across which runs 
the political border which has divided Jordan 
from Syria since 1921. The plains of Horan 
stretch some three hundred kilometers from 
the southern outskirts of Damascus to the Jor- 
danian district of Mu’ab. It is a rich agrarian 
society and includes no fewer than eight hun- 
dred villages. The dialects of the region belong 
to one southern Levantine group (see Behnstedt 
1997). After 1921, adjacent villages were split 
between the two countries. Along the border, 
many tribes carry the same family names. The 
dialect spoken by the older generations on one 
side of the border is indistinguishable from 
the dialect spoken by the same generations on 
the other side, but the younger generations 
diverge markedly from their forefathers’ dia- 
lects. The reason for this divergence is that 
while the H6ranis on the Syrian side look north 
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to the dialect of Damascus as their standard, 
their relatives on the Jordanian side look south 
to the dialect of Amman as a standard. Contact 
and familial links were not severed by the polit- 
ical division, even at points in history when the 
central governments of Syria and Jordan were 
not on the best of terms. It is rather the new 
political reality in the region which has shaped 
the linguistic developments in Horan. It can be 
further argued that the political separation of 
the southern part of Greater Syria is altogether 
responsible for the development of a separate 
local standard in Jordan; what might have 
been expected had the separation not occurred 
are linguistic adjustments which would have 
converged the Jordanian dialects toward the 
regional standard (e.g. the dialect of Damas- 
cus), i.e. a development similar to what has 
happened in the Syrian part of Horan. 
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ENAM AL-WER (University of Essex) 


Velarization 


Velarization is a secondary articulation that 
refers to the raising of the tongue body toward 
the back of the soft palate. Classical Arabic 
has four velarized phonemes, /t/, /d/, /s/, and 
/d/, all of which are coronal consonants with 
a primary articulation in the dental-alveolar 
region of the vocal tract. Sibawayhi uses the 
term mutbaq ‘covered’ in his Kitab to describe 
the velarized consonants of Arabic (> ’itbdq). 
These consonants are often referred to as pha- 
ryngealized. In terms of articulation, a pharyn- 
gealized consonant is one made with the root 
of the tongue drawn toward the back wall 
of the pharynx. Ladefoged and Maddieson 
(1996:365) note that Arabic dialects vary as to 
whether they have velarization or pharyngeal- 
ization. There is very little acoustic distinction 
between the two; both are characterized by 
the lowering of the second formant. The term 
‘emphatic’ is also used to refer to the velarized 
consonants. This is a translation of the Arabic 
term mufaxxama, which is traditionally under- 
stood to include the uvular consonants as well. 
Both uvular and velarized consonants are made 
with the tongue body raised toward the back of 
the soft palate; with the uvular consonants, the 
tongue body raising is the primary articulation, 
whereas with the velarized consonants it is a 
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secondary articulation that accompanies the 
primary contact in the dental-alveolar region. 
The English term ‘emphatic’ is typically used 
only for the velarized consonants. 

A phonological analysis of velarization in an 
Arabic dialect must answer the following two 
questions: what are the velarized phonemes of 
the dialect, and to what extent does velariza- 
tion affect neighboring sounds? With respect 
to the first question, while almost all modern 
dialects have maintained the velarized conso- 
nants, there are some differences from Clas- 
sical Arabic. For example, colloquial Cairene 
Arabic has /z/ rather than Classical Arabic /d/, 
while the northern Palestinian dialect described 
in Herzallah (1990) lacks /d/. Furthermore, 
most dialects are reported to have a variety of 
other velarized consonants that are sometimes 
referred to as ‘secondary emphatics’. These 
include the liquids [#] and [4] as well as the labi- 
als [b] and [sa]. However, the phonemic status 
of the secondary emphatics is controversial in 
that they are often marginal, not occurring in 
many words or only occurring in the environ- 
ment of a low vowel. As an example, although 
many dialects are reported to have a velarized 
[e], its phonological behavior is usually distinct 
from the ‘primary emphatics’ /t/, /d/, /s/, and 
/d/. This is because velarized [#] usually only 
occurs in the context of a low vowel and alter- 
nates with its nonvelarized counterpart when 
the low vowel is not present. An illustration of 
this comes from Cairene Arabic, where the /r/ 
in the word [kubarg] ‘big [pl.]’ is pronounced 
as velarized when adjacent to a low vowel, but 
pronounced as nonvelarized in [kabi:r] ‘big 
[sg.]’ when the low vowel is not adjacent. Pri- 
mary emphatics do not alternate in such a man- 
ner; they are pronounced as velarized regardless 
of the vocalic context, as exemplified by the 
Cairene Arabic pair [nafitt] ‘active’/[?anjat] 
“more active’. 

The second question that a phonological ana- 
lysis of velarization in an Arabic dialect must 
address is the extension of velarization beyond 
the single phoneme. In most dialects, when there 
is a velarized phoneme in the word, neighbor- 
ing sounds are also pronounced as velarized. In 
some dialects it is only the vowel immediately 
adjacent to the velarized consonant that is 
pronounced as velarized (e.g. certain dialects of 
Saudi Arabia), whereas in other dialects it may 
be the entire word that is velarized (e.g. Cairene 
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Arabic). Thus, depending on the dialect, the 
common Arabic word /sabah/ ‘morning’ will 
either be pronounced with just the first syllable 
velarized or with the entire word velarized. The 
effect of velarization is particularly strong with 
the low vowel, where it is generally identified 
as allophonic variation between a low back 
vowel (velarized) and a low front vowel (nonve- 
larized). Moreover, detailed investigations of 
velarization in specific dialects (e.g. Ghazeli 
1977; Heath 1987; Herzallah 1990; Younes 
1993; Davis 1995; Shahin 1997; Watson 1999; 
and Zawaydeh 1999) reveal that some dialects 
display an asymmetry between velarization that 
is regressive and velarization that is progressive. 
For example, in the northern Palestinian dia- 
lect discussed in Herzallah (1990), velarization 
extends (or spreads) regressively to the begin- 
ning of the word, but the progressive spreading 
of velarization is limited. Thus, when a word 
has a velarized consonant at the end, the entire 
word is velarized, as exemplified by /xayyat/ 
‘tailor’, which is pronounced entirely velarized. 
But when the velarized consonant is at the 
beginning, only part of the word would usually 
be velarized, as exemplified by /sabah/, in which 
only the first syllable is velarized. Another man- 
ifestation of the asymmetry between the regres- 
sive and progressive spreading of velarization 
is the observation that in some dialects cer- 
tain sounds (typically those made with a high 
tongue position) block the progressive spread 
of velarization. In the rural Palestinian dialect 
discussed by Younes (1993), the consonants 
/8/, /yl, and /w/ block progressive spreading, 
as exemplified by the word /siyam/ ‘fasting’, in 
which only the initial /s/ is pronounced velar- 
ized; these consonants do not prevent regressive 
spreading, as illustrated by the word /xayyat/ 
‘tailor’, in which the entire word is pronounced 
as velarized. A third asymmetry between regres- 
sive and progressive spreading of velarization, 
documented by Zawaydeh (1999) for Ammani 
Jordanian Arabic, is that regressive spreading 
is categorical, whereas progressive spreading 
is gradient. For example, the word /tasallat/ 
‘he overruled’ is pronounced with the first two 
syllables just as velarized as the third syllable, 
whereas in the word /adalatak/ ‘your muscles’, 
the third syllable shows less velarization than 
the second, and the fourth syllable shows even 
less velarization than the third. The asymmetries 
manifested between regressive and progressive 
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assimilation reflect that regressive velarization 
is stronger than progressive velarization, and 
this may have a basis in articulation, as sug- 
gested by Watson (1999). 

A largely unexplored topic with respect to 
velarization is its sociolinguistics, namely to 
what extent, if any, does velarization in a single 
dialect vary with respect to gender, style, social 
class, etc. An investigation undertaken by Royal 
(1985) documented acoustically stronger velar- 
ization patterns for males than for females. 
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Stuart Davis (Indiana University) 


Verb 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Arabic word for verb is > fil. This term has 
undergone a double metalinguistic reinterpreta- 
tion and generalization: ‘action’ > ‘expression 
designating an action’ > ‘(action or nonaction) 
verb’. In the Arabic grammatical tradition, 
while syntactically (nabw) representing merely 
the second element of the tripartite division 
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of the parts of speech (after the noun and 
before the particle), the verb occupies a central 
place in the morphology (> sarf or tasrif). 
This entry deals first with the morphology 
of the verb, according to the main subdivi- 
sion inflection/derivation. Clearly, the opposi- 
tion inflection/derivation is not a rigid one. In 
fact, inflection can use the same processes as 
derivation, i.e. the adding of affixes to a base, 
just like derivation may be performed through 
‘internal inflection’, i.e. > apophony and vowel 
lengthening, or consonant gemination. Inflec- 
tion and derivation do not cover the entire 
field of verbal morphology; for this reason, the 
last part of this entry is devoted to those issues 
that are related neither to the former nor to the 
latter, but rather to the intersection between 
morphology and phonology, i.e. morphopho- 
nology. The scope of the present entry is limited 
to Classical Arabic, with a few references to 
colloquial Arabic. For a detailed description of 
the verb in the latter, see the entries devoted to 
the different dialects. 


2. INFLECTION 


All the inflected forms of a verb together con- 
stitute its conjugation. The Arabic tradition 
distinguishes three subgroups, namely > mddi 
‘past’, mudari‘ ‘the one resembling [the nomen 
agentis|’, and ’amr ‘order’. Arabists follow 
this tradition, but they rename the first two 
‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect’. The passage from a 
directly or indirectly temporal terminology to 
an explicitly aspectual one has resulted in a 
huge amount of literature on the nature of the 
correlation between the two forms, > tense 
and/or ~ aspect. This issue is dealt with here. 
Many scholars of Arabic prefer to avoid it by 
reintroducing the terminology used by scholars 
of Semitic languages, i.e. ‘suffixed form’ and 
‘prefixed form’. 


Suffixed form 


The suffixed form (Table 1) adds personal, 
gender, and number markers to the verb 
stem, which coincides with the pausal form of 
the 3rd person masculine singular, following 
the markedness vs. unmarkedness principle. The 
ist and 2nd persons are marked by -t-, in oppo- 
sition to the unmarked 3rd person form. There 
is nonetheless a discrepancy, in the rst person, 
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between singular and plural (‘we’ is not a plural 
of ‘I’), and the gender distinction involves not 
only the 3rd person but the 2nd person as well. 
The feminine is represented by the marked form 
(-t) in opposition to the unmarked masculine, 
at least in the singular; in the plural, there is a 
feminine (-7a) and a masculine form (-#), which 
reappears in the 2nd person when followed by 
an affix (gataltum > qataltum-u-hu). The only 
dual marker is -d, which is added to the sin- 
gular form in the 3rd person but to the plural 
form in the 2nd person. 


2.2 Prefixed forms 


The so-called prefixed form (Table 2) adds both 
prefixes and suffixes to the verb stem. Prefixes 
mark mainly the person; in the rst person, 
though, the person marker ”-/n- is at the same 
time a number marker; in the 3rd person 
feminine singular, the person marker f- is at 
the same time a feminine marker, contrasting 
with the masculine marker y-; the 2nd person 
masculine singular and 3rd person feminine 
singular are identical. Elsewhere, t- and y- are 
markers of the 2nd and 3rd person, respec- 
tively. Suffixes are divided into two series. The 


first series marks gender and/or number: -i 


Table 1. Inflection of the suffixed verb 


singular plural dual 
Ist gatal-t-u  qatal-na 
2nd masc. gatal-t-a qatal-tum gatal-tum-a 
2nd fem.  gatal-t-i qatal-tun-na_ qatal-tum-a 
3rd masc. qgatal-(a) qatal-u qatal-a 
3rd fem.  qatal-at —qatal-na qatal-a 


Table 2. Inflection of the prefixed verb 


indicative subjunctive apocopate 

Ist sg. ’a-qtul-u— ?a-qtul-a_—a-qtul 
2nd masc. sg. ta-qtul-u _—ta-qtul-a__ta-qtul 
2nd fem. sg. ta-qtul-i-na ta-qtul-i 
3rd masc. sg. ya-qtul-u ——ya-qtul-a_—_—-ya-qtul 
3rd fem. sg. ta-qtul-u  _ta-qtul-a__ta-qtul 
tst pl. na-qtul-u —_na-qtul-a_—_na-qtul 
2nd masc. pl. ta-qtul-ii-na ta-qtul-u 
2nd fem. pl. ta-qtul-na 

3rd masc. pl. ya-qtul-i-na ya-qtul-u 
3rd fem. pl. ya-qtul-na 

2nd du. ta-qtul-d-ni ta-qtul-a 
3rd masc. du. ya-qtul-d-ni ya-qtul-d 
3rd fem. du. ta-qtul-d-ni ta-qtul-a 
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(fem. sg.), -2a (fem. pl.), - (masc. pl.), and -d 
(du.). The second series marks the > ‘mood’, 
according to the marked/unmarked principle. 
This series is itself divided into two subseries: 
the vowels -u and -a, which are added to the 
stem, mark the ‘indicative’ (marfu‘) and the 
‘subjunctive’ (mansub) as opposed to 9, marker 
of the apocopate (majziim). The consonant -n, 
which is added to gender and number mark- 
ers, vocalized a in the feminine singular and 
masculine plural and 7 in the dual, marks the 
indicative, while its absence marks the sub- 
junctive and the apocopate. The second series 
of suffixes is therefore interpreted in terms of 
moods by Western scholars of Arabic. Yet, the 
term ‘apocopate’, directly translated from Ara- 
bic, shows their uneasiness vis-a-vis this form. 
It seems difficult to reconcile its use as a jussive 
and a conditional with the use of lam yaqtul as 
a negation of gatala in assertive sentences. This 
dilemma is explained diachronically as a leg- 
acy of the Akkadian perfect form (Kuryltowicz 
1949). In the Arabic tradition, the series of 
‘modal’ endings is analyzed as so-called > ’i‘rab 
endings (declensional inflection). This view has 
the merit of recognizing that at a syntactic level 
the indicative is a free form, as opposed to the 
subjunctive and the apocopate, which are 
bound forms. 


2.3. Imperative 


The imperative (Table 3) coincides with the 
stem of the imperfect, to which gender and/or 
number markers are added. The imperative is 
used only in the 2nd person of the active voice 
and in the affirmative form. As for the other 
persons of the active voice and the negative 
form, periphrastic structures are used, namely 
the injunctive li-yaqtul and the prohibitive 14 
yaqtul. The imperative appears, therefore, in 
the 2nd person, as a variant of the jussive. 
In school grammars, the imperative is usually 
derived from the 2nd person of the apocopate 
by removing the prefixed person marker t-. 
Once the prefix is removed, if the imperative 


Table 3. Inflection of the imperative 


masc. sg. (u)-qtul 
fem. sg (u)-qtul-i 
masc. pl (u)-qtul-u 
fem. pl (u)-qtul-na 
du. (u)-qtul-a 
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starts with CC, a prosthetic hamza is added. 
This hamza is called hamzat al-wasl, because it 
disappears in context (ugtul/wa-qtul). Its vowel 
quality is consistent with that of the stem (u/u, 
but i/i or i/a). 


2.4 Energicus 


Western scholars of Arabic add to these para- 
digms another imperfect, called > ‘energicus’, 
which can be ‘heavy’ or ‘light’. This actually 
consists in a suffix -an or -anna added to the 
imperfect stem. This suffix can be expanded with 
gender and number markers and even with the 
indicative marker -n(a), but in the latter case, it 
occurs only with -7 and -# markers and with the 
suffix -an (for more details on the formation of 
the energicus and the alterations related to it, 
see Galayini, Jami‘ I, 90-99). Therefore, this 
suffix provides some ‘energ(et)ic’ forms, either 
in the imperative or in the imperfect (mainly 
jussive), but sometimes in the indicative, too. It 
never occurs in a context where the subjunctive 
is likely to be found, although many Arabists 
tend to link it to the subjunctive because of the 
vowel -a of this suffix. Its Arabic name (ta’kid 
‘corroboration’) stresses its modal value: udxul 
‘come in!’/udxul-an ‘do come in!/udxul-anna 
‘just come in!’; it belongs almost exclusively to 
pre-Classical Arabic. 


3. DERIVATION 


From the derivational point of view, Arabic 
grammarians as well as Western scholars of 
Arabic divide verbs first of all into triliteral and 
quadriliteral ones, depending on whether the 
> ‘root’ consists of three or four consonants. 
Many Arabists believe that the base Form and 
the ‘derived’ verb classes of the triliteral and 
quadriliteral verb are derived from or at least 
modeled on the root; they even go so far as to 
include the noun forms related to them. Arabic 
grammarians deal with this in a completely dif- 
ferent way, namely through a double horizontal 
and vertical derivation: horizontal derivation 
(> istiqdq), consisting in deriving from the 
masdar (nomen actionis) all the inflected forms 
(> perfect > imperfect > imperative), and from 
the imperfect, most of the noun forms related to 
the verb; and vertical derivation (ziydda), con- 
sisting in deriving from the base Form (mujar- 
rad) all the ‘augmented’ forms (mazid fthi). 
These two approaches show two different con- 
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ceptions of > derivation and word formation 
in Arabic: the root/pattern principle of Western 
scholars of Arabic and the ‘from word to word’ 
principle of the Arabic grammarians. 

3.1 The triliteral verb 

3.1.1 The base Form 

The base Form can have three possible vocali- 
zations: fa‘ala (action verbs), fa‘ula (stative 
verbs), and fa‘ila (action or stative verbs). The 
fourth possible vocalization, fu‘ila, is generally 
viewed as secondary, representing a > ‘passive’ 
of the action verb. Nevertheless, this peculiarity 
prompts us to consider these vocalizations as 
originally marking not verb classes but rather, 
by apophony, the different > diatheses of a 
verb. One can find many vestiges of this in the 
lexicon of Classical Arabic as well as in modern 
dialects (e.g. Egyptian). Arabic grammarians 
were well aware of this, since they provided the 
example of hazantu-hu fa-hazina. This correla- 
tion designates bazina as a stative-resultative 
verb in relation to the active form with causa- 
tive meaning bazana-hu ‘to make someone sad; 
to sadden someone’. It is therefore better to 
consider this as being originally the > ‘mid- 
dle voice’ (‘to sadden’ = ‘to become sad’) of 
an action verb, reinterpreted as a stative verb 
(‘to be sad’). The above-mentioned correlation 
allows us to understand what happened: the 
internal inflection disappeared as the systematic 
marker of the diathesis, except for the passive, 
because it was challenged by derivation. 


3.1.2 Derived verb classes 

In addition to the base Form, numbered I, West- 
ern scholars of Arabic list 14 other ‘derived’ 
Forms of the triliteral verb, numbered II to 
XV, 9 of which are considered ‘usual’ (II—X) 
and 5 ‘rare’ (XI-XV). Apart from the lack of 
numbering and some difference in the order, 
the above-mentioned list comes straight from a 
small handbook called Kitab al-‘Izzi by az-Zan- 
jani (d. 654/1256-1257), translated in Rome 
(1610). This handbook is based on the increas- 
ing number of harfs in the perfect, reinterpreted 
as number of additional letters in relation to the 
radicals (Akesson 2001:113). In the great Ara- 
bic grammatical treatises, though, the number 
of triliteral verb forms is higher (between 20 
and 25), because it includes the triliteral verb 
that is linked (mulbaq; see below) to the quad- 
rilateral. Together with Form I, Forms II to 
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Table 4. The derived Forms 
perfect imperfect imperative participle nomen actionis 

II active fa“ala yufail- fail mufa“il tafal 

passive fa“ala yufail- mufa“al 
III active faala yufail- fail mufail fi‘al or 

passive fuila yufa‘al- mufa‘al mufa‘ala 
IV active -af‘ala yufil- -af al mufil if‘al 

passive uf “ila yuf<al- muf ‘al 
V active tafa“ala yatafaal- tafa“al mutafail tafa“ul 

passive tufu“ila yutafa“al- mutafa“al 
VI active tafa‘ala yatafa‘al- tafa‘al mutafal tafaul 

passive tufu‘ila yutafa‘al- mutafa‘al 
VII active infa‘ala yanfa‘il- infa%l munfail infi‘al 

passive unfutla yunfa‘al- munfa‘al 
VIII active ifta‘ala yaftail- ifta‘l mufta‘l ifti ‘al 

passive uftuila yufta‘al- mufta‘al 
IX active if‘alla yaf‘alijl- if‘alil if‘ilal 
X active istaf‘ala yastafil- istaf Gl mustaf il istif al 

passive ustuf ila yustafal- mustaf<al 


X constitute the well-known chart of the ‘ten 
Forms’ of the triliteral verb used by Western 
scholars of Arabic. Form I having already been 
dealt with, Table 4 only shows Forms II to X. 
In order to give an idea of the verbal morphol- 
ogy, the active and passive diatheses of the 
inflected forms are presented, as well as the 
main noun forms related to the verb. 

This list can easily be organized into a sys- 
tem. From Form I, a first series of Forms is 
derived: II by doubling of the second radical; 
Ill by lengthening of the first radical vowel, 
and IV by prefixation of ?-. From the base Form 
and the first series of Forms derives a second 
series of Forms, with the affix t: from I, VIII 
(the ¢ is infixed); from II and III, V and VI (the 
t is prefixed); from IV, X (the ¢ is infixed and 
the form keeps the ancient causative prefix s-; 
the relation IV/X, morphologically opaque, is 
nonetheless syntactically as well as semantically 
evident). From Form I also derives VII by pre- 
fixation of n-. This Form is not concerned by 
the opposition —t/+t, although it is close to VIII, 
which replaces it when VII cannot be formed 
for phonological reasons. Finally, Form IX falls 
out of the system (see below). Table 5 (Larcher 
2003) summarizes the situation. 


3.1.3. Syntax and semantics 


3.1.3.1 Forms without ¢ 

Form II has, in comparison to Form I, an inten- 
sive (or rather, iterative) or a causative value, 
depending on whether Forms I and II have the 
same or a different construction. Examples of 


an intensive value are tafa/tawwafa ‘to make 
one/several circumambulation(s)’ (both verbs 
are intransitive); gasama-hd ‘to divide some- 
thing [into two]’/gassama-hd ‘to share some- 
thing’ (both verbs are transitive). Examples of 
a causative value are nazala ‘to go down’/naz- 
zala-hu/had ‘to bring someone or something 
down’ (I is intransitive, II becomes transitive); 
‘alima-ha ‘to know something’/‘allama-hu -ha 
‘to make someone aware of something’ (I is 
simply transitive, while II becomes bitransitive). 
This is what is called ta‘diya ‘transitivation’ in 
Arabic grammatical terminology (— ta‘addin). 
Form III has, in comparison to Form I, prima- 
rily an insistence value (mubdlaga). This is the 
only value when Forms I and III have the same 
object (e.g. sa’ala-hu ‘to question’ and sd@ala- 
hu ‘to interrogate’). If Form I is intransitive, 
Form III becomes transitive and the insistence 
focuses on the object (e.g. bakama ‘to judge’ 
and hakama-hu ‘to try someone’). Insistence 
implies repetition, but within continuity. This 
is what distinguishes it from Form II, which has 
a repetitive meaning as well, but with disconti- 
nuity, e.g. II da“afa and III da‘afa. Both verbs 
Table 5. The relationship between the derived 
Forms 
-t 


ak 


r-— I fa‘ala 
[> II fa“ala 


————_ VIII ifta‘ala 
FV tafa“ala 
> I faala —————~ VI tafa‘ala 
-—-> IV faf‘ala ——————>  X istaf‘ala 
|__y» VII infa‘ala 
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mean ‘to double’ in grammatical terminology, 
but tad7f designates the meaningful doubling of 
the second radical, typical of Form II, whereas 
muddaf designates the ‘doubled’ verb with a 
meaningless doubling, resulting from the iden- 
tity of the second and third radical. It is, there- 
fore, the idea of repetition within continuity 
which explains the meaning of implicit reci- 
procity; indeed, what both these values have in 
common is the fact that an action is being done 
in addition to another (e.g. tdraga an-na‘l ‘to 
resole a shoe by means of a hammer’, but tiraq 
(an-ni‘al) ‘alternate hammering [of the hooves 
of a camel]’). 

Form IV is the causative of Form I, with the 
same syntactic features as Form II. When Forms 
IV and II both occur, there is always a difference 
of meaning between the two (Leemhuis 1977), 
e.g. ?a‘lamal‘allama-hu -ha ‘to inform someone 
about something’/‘to teach someone something’ 
(the former conveys the general meaning of 
Form I, the latter, though linked to Form I, is 
reread through “ilm/ulum ‘science(s)’); askana/ 
sakkana-hu ‘to lodge someone; to calm some- 
one down’ (the former refers to sakana sakanan 
‘to dwell’, the latter to sakana sukunan ‘to be 
calm’). In Classical Arabic, Form IV, as in the 
German lassen machen, is neutral between ‘to 
make someone do’ and ‘to let someone do’ (e.g. 
-askd-hu ‘to cause someone to complain’ or ‘to 
let him complain’, and therefore ‘to accept, to 
stop his complaint’). This Form can be implic- 
itly reflexive (e.g. aslama ‘to become a Muslim’ 
lit. ‘to surrender [oneself] to [God] (aslama 
-amra-hu ila Ilahi). 


3.1.3.2 Forms with t 

The affix ¢ is the only marker of the reflexive. 
Classical Arabic knows all types of reflexivity, 
direct and/or indirect on the syntactic level, pas- 
sive as well as middle voice (in this latter case, 
with an agentive or nonagentive subject) on the 
semantic level. 

The reflexivity is direct if the ¢- affixed verb 
is intransitive or simply transitive, whereas 
the verb without ¢- is simply or doubly transi- 
tive, e.g. IV ’a‘adda-hu ‘to equip someone’/X 
ista‘adda ‘to equip oneself’; II ‘allama-hu -halV 
ta‘allama-ha ‘to become learned, to learn’. This 
is the equivalent of what the Arabic grammar- 
ians call mutawa‘a, symmetrical to the ta‘diya, 
and not to be confused with reflexivity. In fact, 
mutawa‘a excludes indirect reflexivity on the 
syntactic level but includes, on the semantic 
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level, the resultative correlation which can be 
marked by Form VII in relation to I (see below) 
or by Form IJ in relation to the causative (e.g. 
‘alima-ha in relation to ‘allama-hu-hda). 

Reflexivity is indirect if the t- affixed verb is 
simply or doubly transitive, like the verb with- 
out t-, e.g. IV ’axraja-hu/ha ‘to get someone or 
something out’/X istaxraja-hu/ha ‘to get some- 
one or something out for oneself’, hence ‘to 
extract something’ and ‘to ask someone to go 
out’; IV aktaba-hul/ha ‘to make someone write 
something’/X istaktaba-hu/ha ‘to have someone 
write something for oneself’. 

Reflexivity has a passive meaning if the sub- 
ject of the t-affixed verb is the object of the verb 
without ¢- and is not the one who ‘benefits’ 
from the action designated by this verb, e.g. II 
kassara-ha ‘to break something into pieces’/V 
takassara ‘to become broken into pieces’. 

Otherwise, reflexivity has a middle voice 
meaning, because the subject of the ¢- affixed 
verb may be the agent of the action designated 
by the verb without t-, e.g. I >axada-hd ‘to take 
something’/VIII ittaxada-ha ‘to take something 
for oneself’, or may not, as in I nafa‘a-hu 
‘(something) benefits someone’/VIII intafa‘a 
min-ha ‘(someone) benefits from something’. 

Syntax often ‘forces’ derivation: for example, 
istaxbara ‘anha minhu ‘to be informed about 
something by someone’ is a middle reflexive 
verb with a nonagentive subject, but istaxbara- 
hu ‘anha becomes a true reflexive-causative 
with the meaning ‘to have someone inform us 
about something’. 

Finally, it is worth noting the existence of 
doublets such as basama/ibtasama ‘to smile 
[intrans.]’ or jabadahijtahada fi-ha ‘to make an 
effort toward something’ (both verbs have the 
same construction). This ¢- cannot be explained 
syntactically. Synchronically, one can analyze 
them as pure > ‘middle verbs’; diachronically, 
Zaborski (2004) recognizes in these forms a 
remnant of the Akkadian perfect iptarasa. 


3.1.3.3. Form VII 

Finally, to oversimplify, Form VII is the ‘resulta- 
tive’ of Form I (which can be assimilated to 
a direct reflexive with a passive meaning), 
e.g. gasama-ha ‘to divide something’/inqasama 
*ilayha ‘to be divided into’). This Form shows 
the tendency to substitute derivation by affixes 
with internal inflection as a diathesis marker. 
Actually, Form VII is used in many dialects as a 
passive of the base form, even when in Classical 
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Arabic it cannot be formed due to phonological 
or semantic reasons. 


3.1.3.4 Stative vs. action verbs 

The same values can be found, mutatis 
mutandis, with the derived forms of stative 
verbs. For a stative verb ‘to be A’, where A 
is an adjective (e.g. basuna ‘to be good’), one 
can have II, with the causative meaning ‘to 
make A’ (bassana-hu), and III ‘to be A toward 
someone’ (bdsana-hu); IV is causative as well, 
but with an explicit or implicit object, which is 
the masdar of another verb: thus, ’ahsana-(hd) 
means both ‘to do something well’ and ‘to act 
well’. In the Classical Arabic lexicon, Form IV 
often has an estimative meaning: ‘to find A’ 
(e.g. >akbara-hu ‘to find great (kabir)’). Among 
the most frequent t-forms are the Forms V and 
X; the former is a direct reflexive with a pas- 
sive and/or middle meaning, ‘to be made A’ or 
‘to prove to be A’, depending on whether the 
object of Form II is someone or something (e.g. 
tahassana). The latter is a direct and/or indirect 
reflexive, with a middle meaning, e.g. istakbara 
‘to prove’, but istakbara-hu ‘to find someone or 
something kabir’. 


3.1.3.5 Vocalization/construction of the base 
Form and derived Forms 

A derived Form of the verb can be syntacti- 
cally or semantically linked to the passive of 
an action verb and, in the Classical Arabic lexi- 
con, to the different diatheses (see above) and 
constructions of the same verb. Among these 
are the type naqasa d-dirhamu wa-naqastu-hu 
‘the dirham has decreased and I decreased the 
dirham’, or the type faraga-(hd) ‘to part some- 
thing’ or ‘to part’. Examples include ’awjada- 
hu ‘to create something’ = ‘to bring something 
into existence’, the only object of which rep- 
resents the subject of the passive wujida ‘to 
exist’; kdrama-hu ‘to compete with someone 
in generosity’, which refers to karama-hu ‘to 
surpass someone in generosity’, but not to 
karuma ‘to be generous’; fdraga-hu ‘to break 
up with someone’, which refers to the intransi- 
tive faraga. In this framework, one can easily 
link diachronically and even synchronically the 
intensive and causative meanings of Form I]; 
bazzana-hu and nagqasa-hu would then be 
intensive forms in relation to bazana-hu and 
naqasa-hu, but causative forms in relation to 
bazina and naqasa; farraqa-hu can be inter- 
preted both as the intensive of faraqa-hu and 
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the causative of faraqa. 


3.1.3.6 Form IX and ‘rare’ Forms 

The so-called rare Forms appear as derived 
Forms of stative verbs, remaining at the same 
time stative verbs. Conversely, in the group of 
the so-called usual Forms, the derived Forms 
of stative verbs become action verbs. In this 
respect, Form IX should be added to these 
Forms, though labeled as ‘usual’. They are 
directly or indirectly derived from these stative 
verbs, via the verbal adjective (sifa musabbaha) 
that is connected to them, and whose form 
seems to determine the derived Form of the 
verb. When this adjective exists (or remains) 
alone, one can talk about formally conditioned 
denominative verbs. This is the case of Form IX 
if‘alla, and its variant XI if‘alla, well-attested 
in Maghrebi dialects (Fleisch 1979:319). Pres- 
ently, these are exclusively linked to a color 
adjective ’af‘al (e.g. iswadda ‘to blacken’) or to 
a defect adjective (e.g. i‘warra ‘to be or become 
one-eyed’), but ?aswad is the sifa mushabbaha 
of the verb sawida ‘to be black’, of which only 
the masdar sawdd ‘blackness’ is used. It is also 
the case of Form XV if‘anld, e.g. ibbantd ‘to 
be swollen’, immediately linkable to habanta 
‘swollen, big-bellied’, although this latter can 
be linked to babita ‘to have a swollen belly’. As 
for the Forms XII if‘aw‘ala, XIII if‘awwala, and 
XIV if‘anlala, they too can be linked to a verb 
base both directly and indirectly (XIII may be a 
variant of XII, and XIV another variant of IX), 
e.g. ibdawdaba ‘to be bumpy [road]’, cf. hadiba 
‘to be hunchbacked’; ixrawwata ‘to be long and 
fine [beard]’, cf. the expression maxrut al-libya 
‘having a beard in which is length without 
breadth’ (the verb is linked to the passive of an 
action verb which functions as a stative verb); 
iq‘ansasa ‘to have a hump in front’, cf. ga‘isa 
‘id’. Form IX and the rare Forms constitute 
a formally and semantically better structured 
subgroup than is often asserted. 


3.1.3.7 Denominative verbs 

All verb classes, including Form I in the Classi- 
cal Arabic lexicon, can be denominative, some 
of them more than others. The main features of 
this formation, generally viewed as secondary, 
may be listed as follows: (i) Morphologically, 
the nominal base is represented by its root, 
at least a triplet of consonants extracted from 
the base. (ii) Semantically, the denominative 
takes one of the meanings of the deverbative 
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of the same form by adapting it. Thus, for 
Form II, the most productive denominative 
form, one passes from ‘to cause to perform the 
action designated by the Form I verb’ to ‘to do 
what one does with the object referred to by 
N[oun]’; for Form III one passes from implicit 
reciprocity to symmetrical relation; etc. (iii) 
Denominative formations are in a contrastive 
way indicated by morphology (e.g. istajwaba 
‘to interview’ vs. istajdba ‘to fulfill’), syntax 
(e.g. sallama ‘alayhi ‘to greet’ vs. sallama-hu/ha 
‘to preserve’), complementary distribution of 
the forms (e.g. ‘awwada-hu ‘to give someone a 
habit’ vs. ’a‘dda-hd ‘to repeat something [lit. ‘to 
get something back’]’). 


3.2 Quadriliteral verb 


Quadriliteral verbs have one base Form (I 
fa‘lala) and three augmented Forms: a usual 
one (II tafa‘lala) and two rare ones (III if‘anlala 
— encoded like the triliteral Form XIV — and IV 
if‘alalla). The Forms II, Il, and IV at first sight 
appear to be to the quadriliteral verb what the 
Forms V, VII, and IX are to the triliteral one. 
However, as is the case with the triliteral verb, 
one must distinguish between deverbative and 
denominative formations. While Form II is 
mainly a deverbative with ¢- of Form I (what- 
ever the origin of I), III appears less often linked 
to a verbal than to a nominal base, and IV, as 
a stative verb, is linked to a nominal base, if 
not completely isolated (e.g. idmahalla ‘to dis- 
appear’). Morphologically speaking, one may 
distinguish between three types. The first one is 
widespread in the lexicon of Classical Arabic, 
as well as in the dialects. It is the triliteral that 
Arab grammarians used to ‘relate’ etymologi- 
cally to the quadriliteral, rightly or wrongly. 
This ‘relation’ is due either to the > reduplica- 
tion of one of the radicals, or to the insertion of 
some consonants, mainly w and y (generating, 
among others, the types faw‘ala and fay‘ala). 
The second type results from the reduplication 
of a syllable: it underlies not only onomatopo- 
etic formations but also formations linked to 
geminate triliteral verbs (e.g. xasxasa ‘to pri- 
vatize’). The third type is formed by derivation 
from a base with more than three consonants, 
whatever the nature of this base (word, phrase, 
or clause) or the nature of this additional radi- 
cal (e.g. ta-markaza ‘to concentrate’, saltana 
‘sultanate’, rasmala ‘to capitalize’, basmala ‘to 
say bismillah’, etc.). 
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3.3. Nominal forms related to the verb 


Arab grammarians list eight nominal forms 
related to the verb. One of them is always 
present for all verbs: the masdar (> verbal 
noun). Its form is almost unique for the derived 
Forms of the triliteral and quadriliteral verb, 
but it has multiple forms for the base Form 
of the triliteral verb. These forms are first and 
foremost related to the base verb’s different 
vocalizations and constructions, but they also 
allow for qualification and quantification of the 
action (the so-called masdar or ism al-marra 
and the masdar or ism an-naw’), e.g. jalsa ‘a 
single sitting’ and jilsa ‘a manner of sitting’, 
in relation to julis ‘the act of sitting’. Two 
other nominal forms, active and passive > 
participles, are never missing for action verbs, 
either base or derived Forms. The remaining 
nominal forms concern only the triliteral base 
verb, either the action one (intensive forms of 
the active participle, nouns of time/place and 
instrument) or the stative one (sifa musabbaha, 
of variable form, and — elative, bearing the 
form 7af‘al). Arab grammarians used to con- 
sider these as deverbal forms, except for the 
masdar, which they regarded as a ‘source’ 
of derivation, for semantic reasons. This is 
what they actually are, synchronically speak- 
ing, including the masdar: they are all in a 
more or less tight formal relation with the verb 
(sometimes vocalized), mainly in its imperfect 
but sometimes in the perfect, too (this is the 
case of some masdars, and, in the base Form, 
of the active participle and of the assimilated 
adjective). The relation with the perfect is not 
surprising: diachronically, the ancestors of the 
nomen agentis and assimilated adjectives are 
the basis of the perfect. Even synchronically, 
one can sometimes note a coincidence between 
the perfect stem and either the assimilated 
adjective, e.g. fariba ‘to be happy (farib)’, or a 
form of the nomen agentis, e.g. hakam ‘arbiter’, 
bakama ‘to judge’. 


4. MORPHOPHONOLOGY 


The last section of this entry deals with the 
issues related either to the presence of a waw 
or a ya@’ among the radicals of the triliteral verb, 
or to the similarity of the second and third radi- 
cal. Following the first criterion, Arabic gram- 
marians divided the verb into two categories: 
sabih ‘strong’ and mu‘tall ‘weak’. Postclassical 
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handbooks of Arabic divided each category 
into three subcategories: the first one into sdlim 
‘completely strong’, mahmuz ‘hamzated’, and 
mudda‘af ‘geminate’; and the second one into 
mital ‘assimilated’, ’ajwaf ‘hollow’, and ndaqis 
‘defective’, according to the position of the 
waw or the ya’ in the first, second, or third posi- 
tion. Some doubly weak verbs are called lafif. 
Western Arabic grammar has entirely adopted 
these categories and subcategories, although 
the trend has been to oppose, under the name 
of strong and > weak verbs, the completely 
strong (sdlim) verb to the rest, and to overlook 
hamzated and assimilated verbs, while con- 
centrating on geminate, hollow, and > defec- 
tive verbs. Although according to the Arabic 
grammarians the geminate verb belongs to the 
‘strong’ verbs and the ‘hollow’ and ‘defective’ 
verbs belong to the ‘weak’ verbs, they share 
the deformation of their stems in comparison 
to the completely strong verb. This deforma- 
tion results either in the appearance, next to 
the ‘expected form’, of a new stem (through 
> resyllabication for geminate verbs, complete 
disappearance of the w or y for defective verbs), 
or in the disappearance of the expected stem 
and, thus, the appearance of two new stems for 
the hollow verb. Much ink has been poured on 
this subject, first of all by Arabic grammarians, 
then by Western scholars of Arabic, and finally 
by linguists, the members of each category con- 
sidering themselves more ‘scientific’ than their 
predecessors. Actually, they all do the same 
thing: in terms of generative linguistics, they 
derive concrete forms from underlying abstract 
structures (e.g. *radada > radda, *qawama > 
gama, *da‘awa > da‘d, etc.) and sometimes 
even more abstract structures (e.g. McCarthy 
1979). The only things that change are the 
terminology, the number, the order, and the 
justification of the operations. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Thanks to the simplicity of its inflection and the 
complexity of its derivation and morphopho- 
nology, the Arabic verb continues to fasci- 
nate Western scholars of Arabic. The small 
number of inflected forms results in the high 
number of their types of use and consequently 
in some difficulties in the organization of its 
system according to one or several principles. 
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The apparent complexity of derivational and 
morphophonological processes is counterbal- 
anced by their remarkable regularity. No doubt 
much is still to be discovered, not only through 
internal research but also through the contribu- 
tion of Arabic dialects as well as other Semitic 
languages, without neglecting the legacy of the 
Arabic grammatical tradition. 
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Verb Phrase 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The concept of the verb phrase (VP) is cen- 
tral to contemporary theoretical approaches 
to Arabic, and, indeed, to modern syntactic 
theory in general, with its status as a theoretical 
construct being controversial. The controversy 
revolves around what is being claimed by say- 
ing that a language ‘has a VP’. The weak claim 
is simply that in at least some data types, a 
discrete constituent consisting of a verb stem 
and its dependents can be identified. In the case 
of Arabic, as in many languages, establishing 
this claim is as simple as finding coordination 
structures in which an auxiliary verb conjoins 
two verbs combined with their dependents. The 
stronger meaning of ‘has a VP’ is that every 
expression containing a verb includes a VP 
category, regardless of whether a discrete VP 
constituent can be identified in the pronounced 
form of the expression. 

Section 2 considers arguments for the weak 
version of the claim that Arabic has a VP, and it 
is shown that Arabic clearly does. Section 3, on 
the other hand, considers more abstract concep- 
tions of the VP, and arguments that have been 
made that Arabic has a VP in the strong sense. 


2. DIRECT EVIDENCE FOR A 
VERB PHRASE 


A naive definition of ‘verb phrase’ is a discrete 
word group consisting of a verb stem and any 
of its dependents, such as arguments, comple- 
ments, or certain kinds of adverbial modifiers, 
such as instrumental, locative, temporal, and 
aspectual modifiers. The verb is the ‘head’ of 
the phrase because it determines the category 
or type of phrase and because it provides the 
semantic ‘nucleus’ of the phrase. 

Traditionally, VP constituents are identified 
on the basis of constituency tests (see Wells 
1947; Harris 1951; Zwicky 1978), including 
coordination, ellipsis, and pro-form  substi- 
tution. Of these, > sentence coordination is 
perhaps the most widely used. Coordination 
involves two word groups being paired as one 
using a conjunction or disjunction morpheme. 
Examples of this sort abound in both Standard 
Arabic (1) and the dialects (2)—(4). 


VERB PHRASE 


(1) ma ?amkana-ni an 
not Perf-be.possible.3ms-cl1s that 
-amal-a Say’-an wala 
do. 1s-Subj thing-Acc or 
-aqta‘-a -amr-an 


finish. rs-Subj matter-Acc 

‘It was impossible for me to do anything or 
finish any matter’ (Standard Arabic: Wright 
1898:II, 327) 


yibku 
speak.3p 


(2) ‘am-b-yriuhu 
Progr-Ind-go.3p 
w-yitfalsafu w-yithabalu 
and-philosophize.3p and-be.stupid.3p 
‘They’re going to talk and philosophize and 
be stupid’ (Levantine Arabic: Maamouri 
a.0. 2005:321.59) 


(3) rayib yitfassax 
going.ms undress.3ms 
w-yilbas d-disdasa 


and-put.on.3ms the-dishdasha 
‘[He’s] going to undress and put on his dish- 
dasha’ (Gulf Arabic: Qafisheh 1977:181) 


(4) r-razel ma-ka-ixalli-ni la 
the-man not-Progr-let.3ms-clrs__ neither 
nexroz wala nedrez 
go.out.1s nor step.out.1s 


‘The man won’t let me go out at all’ 
(Moroccan Arabic: Harrell 2004:23 5) 


Predicate ellipsis is frequently used as a test for 
VP-constituents, on the assumption that ellip- 
sis of this kind targets a VP-category. Ellipsis 
following a tense auxiliary of the sort found 
in English generally does not seem to occur in 
Arabic, although Moroccan Arabic appears to 
be an exception, as in (5), based on Kortobi’s 
(2002) data. 


(5) yasin kan ka-il‘ab L-kura 
Yasin was.3ms Progr-play.3ms_ the-ball 
w-yusre kan batta  huwa 
and-Yousre was.3ms even he 


‘Yasin was playing football and Yousre was 
too’ (Moroccan Arabic: Kortobi 2002:225) 


However, other kinds of example can be found 
in Standard Arabic and the dialects in which an 
ellipsis occurs in parallel with a verb phrase in 
a preceding clause, as in (6)-(8). 
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(6) hawala -an yaktub-a 
Perf.try.3ms that —_ write.3ms-Subj 
-animay wa-yuxrij-a-hu 
Animé and-direct.3ms-Subj-cl3ms 
fi nafs-i l-waqt-i lakinna-hu 
in self-Gen  the-time-Gen _ but-cl3ms 
lam yaqdar 
not.past be.able.Juss.3ms 


‘He tried to write Animé and direct it at the 
same time, but he wasn’t able to’ (Modern 
Standard Arabic: Internet source) 


(7) ayiza -amal = kida~=—s bass” ss ma 
want.fs do.1s that but not 
b-a’dar-§ 


Ind-be.able.1s-Neg 
‘I want to do that but I can’t’ (Egyptian 
Arabic: Internet source) 


(8) kan b-ya’dar ykun 
was.3ms_ Ind-be.able.3ms_ _be.3ms 
rawwal ~=wabad __b-s-saff 
first one in-the-class 
law rad 
if wanted.3ms 


‘He could be the first in the class if he 
wanted’ (Syrian Arabic: Stowasser and Ani 


1964:34) 


Substitution tests involve placement of a pro- 
nominal form in a subordinated position that 
would otherwise be occupied by a verb phrase, 
and which refers back to a verb-phrase mean- 
ing salient in the discourse. Such examples are 
also easily found in Arabic. For example, in 
(9), the > demonstrative pronoun dalika ‘that’ 
occurs as the object of ‘amila ‘to make, do’ and 
refers back to an activity described in a preced- 
ing sentence: 


> 


(9) yajibu an asta‘idd-a 
Ind.must.3ms that prepare.rs-Subj 


wa-atamarran-a min jadid-in 
and-practice.rs-Subj from new-Gen 
l?anna-ni lam -a‘mal 
because-clrs not.Past do.1s.Juss 
dalika xilala sanatayn 

that since year-fd.Gen 


‘| must prepare and practice again because 
I have not done that in two years’ (Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic: Internet source) 
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Likewise, (10) shows an example from Syrian 
Arabic in which the demonstrative hbék refers 
back to action performed by an interlocutor. 


(10) les sdwet hek 
why did.2s so 
‘Why did you [have to] do that?’ (Syrian 
Arabic: Stowasser and Ani 1964:237) 


However, the presence of ellipsis and substi- 
tution does not present clear, theory-neutral 
evidence for VP-constituents, given that there 
are theories of anaphoric reference and ellipsis 
that do not assume a phrase-structure grammar 
specification, and for these theories, ellipsis and 
substitution do not provide evidence for a VP- 
labeled constituent (see Dalrymple a.o. 1991; 
Miller 1992). 

To summarize, coordination data clearly 
show that constituents consisting of a verb stem 
and its dependents occur in both Standard and 
dialectal Arabic. This shows that Arabic ‘has a 
VP’ in the weak sense. The question is therefore 
whether there is evidence that Arabic ‘has a VP’ 
in the strong sense. 


3. THE ABSTRACT VERB PHRASE 


To see whether Arabic ‘has a VP’ in the strong 
sense requires consideration of sentence types 
other than those mentioned above and, in 
particular, clauses in VS word order. Much of 
the modern structuralist literature on Arabic 
includes analyses of Arabic clauses in VSO 
word order (~ verbal clause). Given the order 
of constituents in VS clauses, there is no direct 
evidence for the presence of a VP constitu- 
ent properly contained within the root clause 
constituent. This has led Bakir (1980), Al-Haq 
(1992), Beller (2006), and others to assume a 
flat exocentric structure like the one in (11) for 
VSO clauses: 


(rr) [g?akala [\p zaydun ] [Np tuffahatan]] 


Researchers working in the Principles and 
Parameters (Chomsky 1981; Rizzi 1990) and 
Minimalist Program (Chomsky 1995, 2000, 
2001, 2004) traditions have argued that VSO 
clauses include an abstract VP, which may be 
only partially pronounced, or unpronounced 
altogether. 
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The seminal work on Arabic VP theory is 
Mohammad (1989), later revised and expanded 
as Mohammad (2000). Mohammad argues for 
the presence of an abstract VP in VSO clauses 
on the basis of evidence indicating hierarchi- 
cal relationships between the arguments of the 
verb and, in particular, asymmetries between 
subject and object arguments in terms of their 
extraction potential and scope possibilities. 
The evidence is summarized in (12) and (13) 
(see > nominal clause for more discussion). 


(12) The subject argument is ordered higher 
than the object in terms of its scope 
(— binding) potential. 


(13) The object can be extracted more freely 
than the subject, due to it being a sister to 
(and hence governed by) the verb. 


The implication is that the subject argument in 
an Arabic VS clause is ordered above the object 
argument at some level of representation. 

A fundamental assumption in Principles and 
Parameters and the Minimalist Program is that 
phrase structure encodes hierarchical relations 
between arguments in addition to dominance 
and precedence relations between pronounced 
constituents. In particular, the c-command rela- 
tion holding between a node A and its sister 
node B or B’s daughter nodes is argued to be 
the fundamental relation in the definition of 
syntactic binding constraints or scopal relation- 
ships between operators (see, e.g., Heim and 
Kratzer 1998), and in argument hierarchies 
(see, e.g., Baker 1988; Grimshaw 1990; Wil- 
liams 1994). It follows from these assumptions 
that asymmetries in scope or binding potential 
between two constituents A and B indicate an 
asymmetric c-command relation between them, 
which in turn indicates that they are ordered in 
terms of a hierarchical structure. 

Based on these assumptions, Mohammad 
concludes from his observations that a VSO 
clause must include a partially unpronounced 
VP constituent in which the hierarchical order- 
ing between the subject and the object is estab- 
lished. For example, (11) has the structure in 
(14), assuming the widely adopted ‘VP-internal 
subject hypothesis’ (e.g. Koopman and Spor- 
tiche 1991). 


VERB PHRASE 


(14) [yp ’akala; [yp [Np zaydun] [y' tj [Np 
tuffahatan]]]] 


Mohammad’s analysis has been widely assumed 
and elaborated on in the extensive literature 
on Arabic in the Principles and Parameters 
and Minimalist Program traditions (e.g. Demir- 
dache 1991; Benmamoun 1992, 1997, 2000; 
Bahloul and Harbert 1993; Eid 1991, 1993; 
Fassi-Fehri 1993; Diesing and Jelinek 1995; 
Khalaily 1997; Shlonsky 1997; Harbert and 
Bahloul 2002; Jelinek 2002; Kortobi 2002; 
Kremers 2003; Souag 2006). 

However, Mohammad’s conclusion rests cru- 
cially on the assumption that argument and 
scope hierarchies are encoded in phrase-struc- 
tural representations (see Williams 1994, Man- 
ning 1996, and Sag a.o. 2003 for alternatives). 
It follows that Mohammad’s arguments for an 
abstract VP are theory-internal. 

Gapping in (15)-(17) and right-node rais- 
ing in (18)-(19) in different varieties of Arabic 
provide evidence from which support can be 
adduced for an abstract VP constituent. 


(15) yasin kla t-taffah 
Yasin ate.3ms the-apple 
w-yusre el-banan 
and-Yousre the-banana 


‘Yasin ate the apple and Yousre the 
banana’ (Moroccan Arabic: Kortobi 2002: 


220) 

(16) su‘ad ‘and-ha karhba 
Souad at-cl3 fs car 
w-karim bisklet 
and-Karim __ bicycle 


‘Souad has a car and Karim a bicycle’ 
(Tunisian Arabic: Halila 1992:237) 


(17) abmad rab ‘a-“amman 
Ahmad went.3ms to-Amman 
w-hisam ‘a~irbid 
and-Hisham _ to-Irbid 


‘Ahmad went to Amman, and Hisham to 
Irbid’ (Jordanian Arabic: elicited) 


(18) xall yilhag 
let.3ms-cl3ms chase.3ms 
yrudd-in-na aj-jmal 
return.3ms-to-clrp the-camels 


‘Let him chase and bring us back the cam- 
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els’ (North Israel Bedouin Arabic: Rosen- 
house 1984:124) 


(19) badu an‘su w-yahyu 
began.3p stimulate.3p and-revive.3p 
l--adab l-“arabi l-adim 


the-culture.ms the-Arabic.ms the-old.ms 


‘They began to stimulate and revive the 
old Arabic culture’ (Syrian Arabic: Cowell 
1964:392) 


The difficulty that gapping and right-node 
raising pose to a headed phrase-structure gram- 
mar (such as the > X-bar theory schema) is 
the lack of rules like those in (20) and (21), 
which would admit (15)-(17) and (18)-(19), 
respectively. 


(20) XP > 


(21) XP > X X_ YP 

Rule (20) is an exocentric rule, as it does 
not include a head on the right-hand side, 
while (21) provides two heads. Both violate the 
assumptions of X-bar theory, and its analogues 
in more recent Minimalist theory (Chomsky 
1995, 2000, 2001, 2004). Because the gram- 
mar does not include rules like these, gap- 
ping and right-node raising are referred to as 
‘nonconstituent’ coordination, and challenge 
the assumption that coordination operates on 
constituents. 

Kortobi (2002) analyzes gapping in Moroc- 
can Arabic as resulting from ‘across-the-board’ 
(or ATB) movement, a kind of movement oper- 
ation in which a verbal head that has two iden- 
tical instances (modulo > agreement marking) 
in two conjuncts can raise as one instance to a 
higher position in the first clause, ‘stranding’ 
the arguments of the second conjunct (22). 


(22) [yp kla; [yp yasin [y' t; t-taffah ] ] 
w-[yp yusre [y' t; |-banan ] ] ]. 


Similarly, right-node raising can be treated as 
rightward ATB movement of an object argu- 
ment (23). 


(23) [pp enSu; [yp pro [y' t; t-taffah | | 
w-[yp yusre [y' t; -banan ] | ]. 
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Across-the-board movement out of an abstract 
VP is also used by Aoun a.o. (1994) in their 
analysis of first-conjunct > agreement in Leba- 
nese and Moroccan Arabic. They note that, in 
a clause with a postverbal conjoined subject, 
the verb can either agree in the plural with both 
conjuncts, or with the first conjunct only (24). 


karim 
Karim 


(24) kén/kéno 
was.3ms/was.3mp 
w-marwan ‘am-yil ‘abo 
and-Marwan Progr-play.3mp 
‘Karim and Marwan were playing’ (Leba- 
nese Arabic: Aoun a.o0. 1994:208) 


Aoun a.o. (1994) analyze the first-conjunct 
agreement pattern as involving both gapping 
and right-node raising: the verb undergoes ATB 
movement to the left, while the complements 
or clausal remnant undergoes rightward ATB 
movement (25). 


(25) [tp ken; [AuxP [Auxp karim t; typ ] 
w-[Auxp marwan t; typ | | 
[yp ‘am-yil‘abo ] ] 


Although it is not clear how their analysis 
would account for the plural marking on ‘am- 
yil ‘abo, they are able, nevertheless, to account 
for agreement variation on the initial verb by 
supposing an abstract VP (for discussion and 
a different analysis, see Bahloul and Harbert 
1993; Harbert and Bahloul 2002). 

Eid (1993) uses an abstract VP (generalized to 
all lexical categories; see also Jelinek 2002 and 
references) to account for patterns of negation 
marking in Egyptian Arabic (for more on nega- 
tion in Arabic, see Ouhalla 1990, 1997, 2002; 
Benmamoun 1992, 1997, 2000; Al-Tamari 
2001; Hoyt 2007). As in many dialects of Ara- 
bic, negation is marked by some permutation 
of the clitics ma- and -5. These bracket words 
marked with agreement morphology expressing 
person, or occur in the free allomorph mis ‘not’ 
otherwise (26)-(30). 


ma-katab-§ 
*mis katab 
‘He did not write’ 


(26) 


ma-b-yiktib-§ 
mis b-yiktib 
‘He is not writing’ 
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(28) mis ha-yiktib 
*ma-ha-yiktib-§ 
‘He will not write’ 


(29) nadya mis farbana 
*nadya ma-farhana-s§ 
‘Nadya is not happy’ 


(30) ma-‘and-i-§ migalla 
*mis ‘and-i-§ migalla 
‘T don’t have a journal’ 


Eid claims that cliticization of ma- and -s to 
a person-marked stem indicates that the stem 
has raised out of the VP (or other category) 
to the head of IP, where negation is realized 


(31)-(32). 
(31) lip pro; l] ma-b-yiktibj-8 ] Ivp t; u ]] 
(32) [tp nadya; [] mis ] [ap t; farhana | 


The optionality in negation marking for the b- 
marked imperfect stems (see also Jelinek 1982) 
thus indicates optionality in verb raising (33). 


(33) [yp proj [y mi8 ] [yp ty b-yiktib ] | 


The abstract VP therefore allows Eid to capture 
the correspondence between inflectional prop- 
erties and negation form (although her analysis 
unexpectedly implies that the future-marked 
imperfect stem in (28) cannot raise to tense). 

In sum, several prominent studies have been 
able to account for a wide variety of data by 
supposing that an abstract VP occurs even in 
Arabic clauses in which no such constituent can 
be identified on the basis of a word group. 


4. THE EXTENDED VERB PHRASE 


Since Larson (1988), researchers in the Princi- 
ples and Parameters and the Minimalist Pro- 
gram traditions have argued that what was 
traditionally referred to as a VP actually has 
a more articulated structure containing one or 
more functional categeries dominating the VP 
proper, which is simply the combination of 
a verbal head with its complement. Proposed 
categories include Agr(eement)-O(bject) (AgrO- 
P; e.g. Fassi-Fehri 1993; Plunkett 1993, 1996; 
Shlonsky 1997); Chomsky’s (1995) ‘little-v’ 
(vP; e.g. Kremers 2003), Aspect (AspP; Diesing 
and Jelinek 1995; Benmamoun 2000; Kortobi 
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2002), or Pred(ication) (PredP; Bowers 1993; 
Harbert and Bahloul 2002). This approach is 
sometimes called the ‘split VP’ hypothesis. 

The motivations for the different labels vary, 
but many proposals follow Chomsky (1995) 
in using ‘little-v’ and assume it to be the head 
that both licenses an external ~ theta-role 
and assigns accusative case to an object argu- 
ment (some proposals also attribute aspectual 
meaning to it). Given these assumptions, it has 
been argued that the presence of an external 
argument (whether expressed or implicit) and 
accusative case marking (i.e. licensing a direct 
object argument) indicate the presence of a 
VP-complex. This is particularly the case in the 
analysis of the Arabic > masdar (Fassi-Fehri 
1993; Kremers 2003; > noun phrase). 

Additional support for the split-VP hypoth- 
esis in Arabic can be adduced from examples 
like the following, in which a proclitic, such as 
the indicative bi- used widely in the Levant and 
Egypt (34) (Blau 1960; Cowell 1964; Mitch- 
ell and El-Hassan 1994; Eisele 1999; Brustad 
2000), the Urban Levantine progressive clitic 

m- (35) (Cowell 1964; Mitchell and El-Has- 
san 1994; Brustad 2000), or its analog ka- used 
in Moroccan and some western Algerian dia- 
lects (36) (cf. Harrell 2004; Benmamoun 2000; 
Brustad 2000; Kortobi 2002) can take scope 
over two conjoined verb phrases. 


(34) ya‘ni n-nds bi-takul 
mean.3ms the-people _—_Ind-eat.3 fs 
wa-tisrab min il-hagat 
and-drink.3fs from the-things 
di 
these.fs 


‘In other words, people eat and drink 
from these things’ (Egyptian Arabic: Inter- 
net source) 


(35) balla — sar-l-na sanin 
now _ became.3ms-to-clrp years 
‘am-nibki wi-wal innu 
Progr-talk.tp  and-say.1p _ that 
baliyyan mudiran mal 
actually director Poss 
Zurzé wasuf 


George Wasuf 

‘Now, for years we having been talking 
and saying that he is actually George 
Wasuf’s director’ (Syrian Arabic: Internet 
source) 
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(36) u-fin-emma tfekker I-baraka 
and-when think.3ms __ the-blessing 
dyal-ha, ka-ixerrez-ha 
Poss-cl3 fs Progr-remove.3ms-cl3 fs 
w-ibus-ha w-yati 
and-kiss.3ms-cl3fs | and-give.3ms 
le-hbabu u-l-uladu 
to-friends-cl3ms and-children-cl3ms 
ibusu-ha m‘a-h 
kiss.3mp-cl3 fs with-cl3ms 


*...and when he thinks of it, he takes 
it out and kisses it and gives [it] to his 
friends and children to kiss with him’ 
(Moroccan Arabic: Harrell 2004:242) 


Given the assumption that scope relationships 
correspond to phrase-structural hierarchy and 
that conjunction joins two similar constituents, 
these examples imply an analysis in which the 
aspectual particles head a category that takes 
a VP complement, perhaps with the morpho- 
logical attachment of the particle being part 
of a postsyntactic phonological readjustment 
process. 
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Verbal Clause 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘verbal clause’ (jumla fi‘liyya) is taken 
from traditional Arabic grammatical theory, 
and is used in contrast to > nominal clause 
(jumla ismiyya). While the status of both terms 
in contemporary Western linguistic theory is 
unclear, the verbal clause seems to have elicited 
less theoretical interest than nominal clauses 
have, except with relation to > agreement 
phenomena. This entry presents a comparison 
of two different ways in which the term ‘verbal 
clause’ has been used, then examines its role 
in the discussion of word order in Arabic and 
how it is represented in different theoretical 
frameworks. 

In what follows, SV word order is referred to 
as ‘agent-initial’ (or A-initial) word order, so as 
to avoid taking sides in the theoretical debate 
over the structure of nominal clauses and, in 
particular, over the issue of whether the S is 
actually a grammatical subject or a grammati- 
cal topic. Accordingly, the S in SV word order 
is referred to herein as the ‘initial agent’, and 
VS word order is referred to as ‘verb-initial’ (or 
V-initial) word order, so as to include within 
the category > ‘pro-drop’ clauses with implicit 
or anaphoric subjects. 


2. WHAT IS A VERBAL CLAUSE? 


‘Verbal clause’ is used with at least two senses. 
Some sources use it to describe clauses in 
V-initial word order (Wright 1898:II, 251; 
Cantarino 1974-1975:1, 41; Bakir 1980:125; 
Plunkett 1993, 1996; Badawi a.o. 2004:344). 
Elsewhere, ‘verbal clause’ describes clauses 
that have a conjugated verb stem as > pred- 
icate, referred to here as ‘verbally headed’ 
(or V-headed) clauses (Abu-Haidar 1979:123; 
Rosenhouse 1984:127; Cowell 1964:407; 
Qafisheh 1977:203; Belyayeva 1997:52; Fassi- 
Fehri 1993:47, 87; Shahin 2000:39; Al-Tamari 
200I:9-I0, 35). 

The V-initial sense of ‘verbal clause’ describes 
a clause the nucleus of which begins with a 
verb or, in some cases, with a participle or an 
adjective, all of which show some form of > 
agreement marking. The verb either precedes 
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an independent NP expressing its agent, or 
expresses its agent by means of agreement 
morphology. 

In contrast, the nucleus of a nominal clause 
begins with a nominal expression (mubtada’ 
‘that which is begun with’, referred to here as 
‘initial NP’; > ibtida’) of which the remainder 
of the clause (~ xabar ‘news, report, comment’) 
is predicated. Also included in the contrast is 
the locative clause (jumla darfiyya ‘locative 
clause’; > maf‘Ul fthi), the nucleus of which 
begins with a locative prepositional phrase. The 
V-initial sense focuses on the order in which the 
elements of a predication are presented, and 
therefore may imply a theory of syntax con- 
cerned with ‘information structure’, namely, 
how syntactic structure encodes transactional 
or pragmatic meaning. 

According to the ‘V-headed’ sense, a verbal 
clause is headed by a verb stem, regardless of 
its position relative to its agent argument. In 
contrast, a nominal clause is a copular clause 
(> copula), the predicate of which is a > noun 
phrase, — adjective phrase, or prepositional 
phrase. The contrast here is not between differ- 
ent orders of presentation but rather between 
different kinds of predicate, and may imply 
a theory more concerned with thematic or 
descriptive meaning. 

The V-initial usage treats (1)-(2) as verbal 
clauses and (3)-(4) as nominal clauses, while 
the V-headed usage treats (1)-(3) as verbal 
clauses and (4) as a nominal clause. 


(1) ‘abar-na 
cross.Perf.1p 
l-‘arid-at-a 
the-wide-fs-Acc 
‘We crossed the wide street’ (Badawi a.o. 
2.004:344) 

(2) lam yatawafar 
Neg.Past to.be.available.Imperf.3ms 
Li had-ani 
to-clrs — these.md.Nom 
S-Sart-ani 
the-conditions.md.Nom 
‘These two conditions were not available to 
me’ (Badawi a.0. 2004:3 47) 

(3) hadani — §-Sart-ani lam 
these.md_ the-conditions.md Neg.Past 
yatawafar-a 
to.be.available.Imperf.3md 


t-tariq-a 
the-street-Acc 
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Li 
to-clis 
‘These two conditions were not available to 
me’ (Badawi a.0. 2004:347) 

(4) al-mas’al-at-u basit-at-un 
the-question-fs-Nom simple-fs-Nom 
‘The question is simple’ (Badawi a.o. 
2004:307) 


From the perspective of contemporary Western 
linguistics, the V-initial usage captures certain 
generalizations more perspicuously than does 
the V-headed usage, and draws finer distinc- 
tions between clause types. The first generaliza- 
tion is that initial NPs in clauses headed by any 
kind of predicate, whether verbal or otherwise, 
are interpreted as being ‘specific’ (— specificity). 
Treating both copular clauses and A-initial 
clauses as kinds of nominal clause captures 
this restriction directly, while conflating clauses 
in A-initial word order with those in V-initial 
word order does not. 

The second generalization is the celebrated 
agreement asymmetry between A-initial and V- 
initial clauses. In A-initial word order, the verb 
is inflected as matching the agent in gender and 
number, while in V-initial word order with an 
independent agent NP, the verb is inflected as 
matching the agent in gender only. This gener- 
alization is easily captured by treating A-initial 
and V-initial clauses as different types, whereas 
treating them as belonging to the same type 
requires auxiliary statements to capture the 
agreement asymmetry (> nominal clause). 

According to some theoretical analyses, even 
present-tense copular clauses (> copula) include 
a verb phrase headed by an abstract or ‘null’ 
copula (Bakir 1980; Fassi-Fehri 1993; Eisele 
1999; see Benmamoun 2000 for criticism), as 
in (5)-(6). 


(5) al-mas’al-at-u basit-at-un 
the-question-fs-Nom — simple-fs-Nom 
‘The question is simple’ 

(6) [p al- masalat-u |,, BE, [yp t; 

[y. basitat-un]]]] 


This kind of analysis treats all Arabic clauses 
as verbal clauses, including those that do not 
contain a pronounced verb stem, with the con- 
sequence that the term ‘verbal clause’ becomes 
synonymous with the term ‘clause’ itself and 
makes no useful distinction between clause 
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types. Accordingly, using ‘verbal clause’ for 
describing clauses in V-initial word order allows 
well-known generalizations about Arabic word 
order to be captured directly and is therefore 
more useful. 


3. THE VERBAL CLAUSE AND 
ARABIC WORD ORDER 


V-initial word order arises frequently in discus- 
sion of ‘basic’, ‘default’, or ‘neutral’ ~ word 
order order in different varieties of Arabic. 
Where Standard Arabic is described as having 
a basic word order, it is almost always claimed 
to be V-initial word order (Fassi-Fehri 1993; 
Mohammad 2000; Badawi a.o. 2004:345), 
although in some contexts, such as newspaper 
headlines, A-initial word order predominates 
(7) (Dahlgren 1998; Badawi a.o. 2004:349). 


(7) ‘isab-at-tun musallah-at-un 


band-fs-Nom armed-fs-Nom 
ta’siru wahd-at-a 
capture.Imperf.3fs unit-fs-Acc 
sawarix-a rustyy-at-an 


rocket.mp-Gen Russian-fs-Acc 
‘Armed band captures Russian rocket unit’ 
(Badawi a.o. 2004:349) 


V-initial word order is also reported to be the 
basic order in dialects including Moroccan 
(Harrell 2004:160), Jordanian (Al-Haq 1992:2), 
varieties of Palestinian (Shlonsky 1997:7-8; 
Shahin 2000:38-39), Najdi Bedouin (Ingham 
1994:38), and Syrian Arabic (Grotzfeld 1965: 
98-99). In these sources, A-initial word order 
is described as > topicalization of the agent 
argument (Ingham 1994:38; Harrell 2004:160; 
Shahin 2000:3 8-39), or as expressing a greater 
degree of ‘emphasis’ on the agent argument 
(Grotzfeld 1965:98-99; Abu-Haidar 1979). 

For example, Harrell (2004:160) reports that 
in Moroccan Arabic, the subject usually follows 
the predicate in a simple sentence: 


(8) Zaw d-dyaf 
come.Perf.3mp the-guests 
‘The guests have come’ 


With regard to agent-initial word order, Har- 
rell reports that “in many cases a noun which 
seems to be the subject of a following verb is 
separated from the verb by a slight pause and 
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is to be interpreted as a prestated topic rather 
than directly as the subject”: 


ka-yaklu 
Progr.-eat.Imperf.3p 


(9) le-mgarba 
the-Moroccans 


tlata wella reb‘a_ de-l-merrat 
three or four — of-the-times 
fe-n-nhar 
in-the-day 


‘The Moroccans, they eat three or four 
times a day’ 


A-initial word order is reported to be basic in 
dialects including Moroccan (Kortobi 1997:218; 
Benmamoun 2000; in contrast to Harrell 2004) 
and Libyan Arabic (Owens 1984:212-215). 

El-Yasin (1985) presents an interesting argu- 
ment in favor of treating A-initial order as basic 
in Northern Jordanian Arabic (spoken in the 
Irbid region of northwestern Jordan). El-Yasin 
reports that both V-headed and copular clauses 
have a progressive limit on the number of ini- 
tial NPs with which they can begin, with two 
being the largest felicitous number, three being 
deviant, and four entirely unacceptable. For 
example, the NP headed by tullab ‘students’ in 
(10) is a single initial-NP. The paraphrases in 
(11)-(13) break up this complex NP into longer 
sequences of simpler initial NPs, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in acceptability. 


(10) [tullab miallim 
students teacher 
mlab rabu §-Sam 

good.mp went.3p Damascus 

‘The village schoolteacher’s students are 
good/went to Damascus 
[m‘allim midrast _ il-giryah| 
mlablrabu §-Sam 

?[midrist il-giryah] [m‘allim-ha] |tullab-u] 
mlablrabu §-sam 
*lil-giryib] —[midrasit-ha] 
[tullab-u] mlab/rabu s-Sam 


midrast _ il-giryih] 
school _ the-village 


[tullab-u] 


[m‘allim-ha] 


Assuming that the NPs headed by tullabu ‘his 
students’ in the copular versions of (10)-(13) 
are subjects (Jelinek 1981; Fassi-Fehri 1988; 
Eid 1991; Plunkett 1993; Mohammad 1989), 
El-Yasin concludes from the fact that the two 
sentence types seem to tolerate the same number 
of initial NPs that tullabu in the V-headed ver- 
sions of (10)-(13) must be subjects as well, and 
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that Northern Jordanian Arabic has A-initial 
word order as its basic word order. El-Yasin’s 
argument rests on the assumption that the 
initial NPs in (10)-(13) are grammatical sub- 
jects. However, this assumption is not inno- 
cent because, according to the V-initial usage 
of ‘verbal clause’, (10)-(13) are all nominal 
clauses. Therefore, El-Yasin’s observation has 
no theory-independent implications about the 
word order in Northern Jordanian Arabic. 

Some sources, rather than asserting that one 
word order or the other is basic, report vari- 
ation between the two (see for Nablus Pal- 
estinian Arabic, Belyayeva 1997:52-53; and 
for Jordanian Arabic, Al-Haq 1992:2). The 
variation is often reported as being conditioned 
by various grammatical or pragmatic factors. 
The first of these is a generalization that has 
been made for several varieties of colloquial 
Arabic that V-initial word order is more com- 
mon with verbs in the perfect stem, while A- 
initial order is more common with verbs in the 
imperfect (see - word order for discussion). 
This has been noted for Jordanian, Egyptian, 
Moroccan, Syrian, and Saudi Arabian Ara- 
bic (Al-Tamari 2001), Moroccan Arabic (Ben- 
mamoun 2000:62-63; 2003), Najdi Bedouin 
Arabic of Saudi Arabia (Ingham 1994:38-39), 
and Syrian Arabic (Cowell 1964:409; Ambros 
1977:79-81). 

For example, Al-Tamari (2001:19—21) claims 
that in Jordanian Arabic, agent-initial order (14) 
is preferred with a verb in the imperfect stem, 
whereas V-initial order is preferred with a verb 
in the perfect stem (15), although the opposite 
word orders are acceptable with each: 


(14) le-wlad _ b-yil‘abu fi 
the-boys Progr-play.Imperf.3mp in 
s-saha 
the-field 
‘The boys are playing in the field’ 

(15) ?akal mabir it-tabix 
ate.Perf.3ms = Maher the-food 


‘Maher ate the food’ 


Benmamoun (2003:759) suggests a historical 
explanation for the preference of V-initial word 
order with perfect verb stems. He notes that 
such preferences also arise in so-called God- 
wishes (after Ferguson 1983), in which a verb 
in the perfect stem precedes the subject, whereas 
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in paraphrases of these expressions verbs in the 
imperfect stems follow the subject, as in exam- 
ples (16)-(19) from Moroccan Arabic. 


llah 
God 


(16) jdza-ka 
reward.Perf.3ms-cl.2ms 
‘May God reward you!’ 


(17) lah — yjdzi-k 
God _ reward.Imperf.3ms-cl2ms 
‘May God reward you’ 

(18) lah — ybarik fi-k 
God _ bless.Imperf.3ms in-cl2ms 
‘May God bless you!’ 

(19) barak llabu fi-k 
bless.Perf.3ms God in-clams 


‘May God bless you!’ 


Noting that formulaic expressions often retain 
properties of an earlier stage of a language, 
Benmamoun points to the parallel between 
V-initial word order and the word order in the 
> construct state. He suggests that this asym- 
metry may be a residue of a stage of pre-Clas- 
sical Arabic, at which the perfective stems were 
verbal nouns that combined with their subjects 
in a construct state. 

Another widely noted generalization is that 
A-initial word order disambiguates subjects and 
objects, when the agreement form and meaning 
of the verb fail to do so. For example, Souag 
(2006:23-37) reports that in the Dellys dialect 
of Algerian Arabic, the preference for SV in 
clauses containing independent NP objects in 
examples like (20) is “overwhelming”. 


(20) u-tilba yat‘allmu fi-ha 
and-students learn.Imperf.3p in-cl3fs 
Lquran 
the-Quran 


‘And students learn the Qur'an in it’ 


In contrast, if the verb hosts an encliticized 
object pronoun, or if it is intransitive, V-initial 
word order is preferred, as in (21). 


t-talba 
the-students 


(21) yaqraw fi-ha 
read.Imperf.3p in-cl.3fs 
‘The students study in it’ 


Souag (2006:23) claims that this alternation 
is not a matter of transitivity because the 
unmarked position for the subject of both 
intransitive verbs and transitive verbs hosting 
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object clitics is following the verb. 

Blau (1960:207—208), analyzing data from 
Bir Zeit rural Palestinian Arabic (Schmidt and 
Kahle 1918, 1930), notes that the grammatical 
ambiguity between the subject and object is 
resolved through the use of agreement marking 
on the verb (which indicates the agent), par- 
ticularly through the use of ‘linear-progressive 
word order’ placing the agent before the object. 
He notes that, perhaps for this reason, A-initial 
word order “becomes ever more frequent”, 
although V-initial word order is still quite ordi- 
nary. Very similar generalizations are reported 
by Abu-Haidar (1979:126) for the Baskinta 
variety of Lebanese Arabic, and by Al-Tamari 
(2001) for Jordanian Arabic. 

An even more important influence on word 
order is the discourse genre in which a sentence 
is uttered, and the kind of information that the 
sentence contributes to the discourse. Numer- 
ous sources report that indefinite or referentially 
nonspecific subject NPs tend to follow the verb, 
including Damascene Syrian Arabic (Cowell 
1964:407-411; Ambros 1977:79-81), the Nab- 
lus dialect of Palestinian Arabic (Belyayeva 
1997), and Gulf Arabic (in particularly Bah- 
raini; Qafisheh 1977:202-203). This correlates 
with a strong tendency in Arabic for new infor- 
mation to be expressed later in the sentence 
(Moutaouakil 1989), and for indefinite NPs to 
express new information, whether introduced 
as a new discourse topic or as background 
information (Brustad 2000). 

A very widely noted generalization is that V- 
initial word order expresses particular kinds of 
‘information structure’, meaning that it is used 
to express particular instructions about how the 
descriptive information expressed in a clause is 
to be incorporated into a discourse context. V- 
initial word order, particularly in the case of > 
‘pro-drop’ clauses, is used to introduce an event 
into a discourse, and is most frequently used 
to describe sequences of events in narrative 
genres, such as storytelling or news reporting 
(Khan 1988; Moutaouakil 1989; Fakhri 1995; 
Dahlgren 1998; Brustad 2000). 

This very broad overview shows that, 
although both A-initial and V-initial word 
orders are asserted as being basic in various 
dialects, both are attested, and the preference 
for one or the other is affected by a variety of 
grammatical and pragmatic factors. In general, 
V-initial word order, and hence verbal clauses, 
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retains a number of functions both grammati- 
cally and pragmatically. These include: 


(i) expressing existential or presentative pred- 
ication 

(ii) expressing new-information focus on the 

subject or on the sentence as a whole 

introducing an eventuality into a dis- 

course 


(iii) 


The fact that V-initial word orders are used for 
multiple functions suggests that verbal clauses 
as a sentence type are still alive and well in the 
Arabic dialects, however different theoretical 
frameworks and methodologies may analyze 
them. As Brustad (2000:328) notes, “[V-initial] 
typology can be shown to be prominent in 
spoken Arabic narratives, and remains a basic 
word order of the language”. 


4. THE VERBAL CLAUSE IN 
CONTEMPORARY SYNTACTIC THEORY 


Verbal clauses have uncertain status in contem- 
porary Western syntactic theory. Some analy- 
ses make use of nonheaded or ‘flat’ structure, 
derived from context-free rewrite rules, such as 
in (22), which contrast with a rule for nominal 
clauses such as in (23) (subscripted subj and obj 
indicate non-case-marked NPs, and subscripted 
case indicating any case marking). 


(22) S > V (NP ..bj_) (NP.s)) 
eee (NP case) * 
(23) S — NP rom Vv NP. 


This approach is found in earlier stages of 
transformational grammar (Bakir 1980; Jelinek 
1981), in Lexical Functional Grammar (AI- 
Haq 1992), and in Head-Driven Phrase Struc- 
ture Grammar (Chahristan 1991; Moosally 
1994; Borsley 1995; Beller 2006). Each of 
these approaches allows verbal clauses to be 
identified with a particular rule schema, and 
therefore to be represented directly as a theo- 
retical concept, rather than merely as a descrip- 
tive label. 

In the Government and Binding and the 
Minimalist traditions (Chomsky 1981, 1986, 
1995, 2000, 2001), the verbal clause has no 
independent theoretical status (Mohammad 
1989, 2000; Eid 1991, 1993; Bahloul and Har- 
bert 1993; Aoun a.o. 1994; Benmamoun 1992, 
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2000; Fassi-Fehri 1993; Ouhalla 1994; Diesing 
and Jelinek 1995; Shlonsky 1997; Harbert and 
Bahloul 2002, among others). A major reason 
for this is that these frameworks make exten- 
sive use of ‘null’ or unpronounced abstract 
structure, and as such, ‘word order’ as it is tra- 
ditionally known does not correspond directly 
to constituent order (Kayne 1994; Chomsky 
1995:334; Zubizarreta 1998; Kremers 2003). 

In these frameworks, it is almost universally 
assumed that the underlying structure of a ver- 
bal clause like (24) is a structure like (25), from 
which V-initial word order is derived by head- 
movement of the verb to the head of an inflec- 
tional projection (26) (> verb phrase). A-initial 
order is then derived by further movement of 
the subject NP into the IP projection (27). 


‘amr-un ‘ala’-an 
Amr-Nom  Alaa-Acc 


(24) yubibbu 
love.Imperf.3ms 
‘Amr loves Alaa’ 
[w I [vp ‘amr-un [y, yubibbu ‘ala-an |]| 

) tw LI yubibbu, | [yp Samr-un [y, t ‘ala- 
an |]] 

[w ‘amr-unj [1 [; | yubibbu; | [vp t ly, ti 
‘ala’-an ||| 


(27) 


How these movement operations are motivated 
varies from proposal to proposal, but they 
share the implication that a verbal clause is 
one in which raising of the verb to I is moti- 
vated, while raising of the subject is not. A 
verbal clause, then, describes the pronounced 
word orders resulting from derivations of this 
kind. 

A variation on this approach reduces all ver- 
bal clauses to A-initial order by supposing that 
in V-initial order, an abstract or ‘null’ exple- 
tive pronoun is present in the IP projection, 
and that the agreement marking on the verb is 
‘split? between the expletive pronoun and the 
subject NP (Mohammad 1989, 2000), as in 
(28)-(29). 


L-lugawiyy-tina 
the-linguists-mp.Nom 


(28) yaltamisu 
seek.Imperf.3ms 
tafsir-an 
explanation-Acc 
‘The linguists are seeking an explanation’ 
(Badawi a.o. 2004:3 52) 

[i pro, [» yaltamisu; 

[vp L-lugawiyyina, [y, t; tafsir-an] | ]| 


(29) 
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According to this approach, verbal clauses 
do not exist as a particular kind of syntactic 
structure but rather are simply an artifact of 
how the structure is pronounced or ‘spelled 
out’ (see also Aoun and Benmamoun 1998; 
Benmamoun 2000, 2003; Benmamoun and 
Lorimor 2006 for a more recent variation on 
this approach). 
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FREDERICK M. Hoyt 
(University of Texas at Austin) 


Verbal Noun 


1. INTRODUCTION 


A verbal noun (~ masdar) is a fixed nominal 
form associated with the derived forms or 
patterns of the verb (awzdn). Following the 
Arabic tradition since Sibawayhi, who calls it 
also badatan and hadat (cf. Levin 1998:917, 
n. 3; Ditters 1985), Sartiini (1958) defines the 
masdar as “what denotes a situation or event 
without time”. Verbal nouns are a basic struc- 
ture in Classical Arabic, Literary Arabic (or 
Modern Standard Arabic or Educated Stand- 
ard Arabic), and Colloquial Arabic. Differences 
exist among their forms and use. The lack of 
consensus about verbal nouns or their descrip- 
tion shows how multifaceted they are. 


2, MORPHOLOGY OF THE VERBAL 
NOUN IN MODERN STANDARD 
ARABIC 


In Modern Standard Arabic, Form I uses numer- 
ous nominal patterns as verbal nouns (e.g. ‘“ilm 
‘knowledge’, talab ‘request’, dirdsa ‘learning’, 
sariga ‘theft’, duxul ‘entrance’, sw’al ‘question’, 
ma ‘dd ‘return’, majrd ‘flow’), while Form II (e.g. 
ta‘lim ‘teaching’, tarbiya ‘education’), Form III 
(e.g. firdg ‘parting (with)’, mu‘dlaja ‘looking 
after, caring for’), Form IV (ikram ‘respect- 
ing’, ’iSdra ‘pointing at’), and Form X (isti‘mal 
‘making use of, using’ and istigdma ‘straight- 
ening out’) may each have two patterns. The 
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second pattern in Form II, Il, IV, and X is 
usually limited to verbs IIw/y (> weak verbs). 
In other cases, the form with the feminine end- 
ing may reflect a simple noun contrasting with 
the verbal noun (e.g. tadkir ‘reminding’/tadkira 
‘ticket’; cf. Larcher 2003:33). The verbal nouns 
of Form V (tagallub ‘overcoming’), VI (takatub 
‘correspondence’), VII (infijar ‘explosion’), VIII 
(iStirak ‘participation’), and IX (ibmirdr ‘red- 
dening’) have one form each. 

In addition, Classical and Modern Standard 
Arabic employ the form of the passive participle 
singular in certain derived forms in the function 
of verbal nouns, e.g. muntalag ‘starting point’, 
murtafa‘ ‘rising [landscape]’, mustaqbal ‘time 
of future meeting’, etc. Some of these modern 
words are also used in the higher registers of 
Colloquial Arabic. 

Sibawayhi mentions other patterns used as 
verbal nouns by analogy to several other noun 
patterns (e.g. takrar for takrir ‘repetition’, igam 
for *igdma ‘organizing’, etc.). See also Wright’s 
(1962, vol. I) detailed list of verbal nouns in 
Classical Arabic. 

Modern grammars of Arabic usually pay lit- 
tle attention to verbal nouns. Verbal nouns are 
mentioned in chapters dealing with the mor- 
phology of nouns or verbs, sometimes listed 
with the derived forms, and with only short 
notes about their features. Thus, for instance, 
Sartini (1958) mentions certain syntactic func- 
tions and features of the verbal nouns, based on 
Classical Arabic. 

Modern Standard Arabic verbal nouns are 
inherited from Classical Arabic and do not 
show morphological innovations. With respect 
to Colloquial Arabic, Brockelmann (1908) 
refers to verbal nouns as nouns that appear 
with various affixes, and he adds explanations 
about their meanings, which are related to the 
basic meanings of the respective derived form 
of the verb. 

Morphologically, a verbal noun is a singular 
form, but in some cases, mainly in Modern 
Standard Arabic, it may receive a plural suffix 
and reflect plural activities, either as a real noun 
or as multiple occurrences of the verb activity, 
e.g. istilamat ‘information’; muxdabarat ‘intelli- 
gence [military or police]’. Thus, semantic proc- 
esses affect the lexical meaning and syntactic 
function of the word form. 

Cantarino (1975:401-406), in his syntactic 
discussion of the verbal nouns, follows the Arab 
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grammarians’ approach, although his exam- 
ples are drawn from Modern Literary Arabic 
texts. There are, however, semantic innovations 
yielding modern meanings for verbal nouns and 
enabling their use in new contexts. Such inno- 
vations distinguish these verbal nouns from 
those of Classical and Colloquial Arabic. 


3. VERBAL NOUNS BETWEEN 
COLLOQUIAL ARABIC AND 
MODERN STANDARD ARABIC 


With respect to verbal nouns, a number of 
common features are shared between Modern 
Standard Arabic and Colloquial Arabic dialects 
(cf. Rosenhouse 2004): 


i. Action/result ambiguity of the verbal noun, 
e.g. xalq ‘creation; creatures’. 

ii. Active/passive ambiguity, e.g. ta’lif, mwallaf 
‘composing, writing a literary work’ and ‘a 
composed work’. 

iii. Suppletion, due to discrepancy between verbal 
Forms and verbal nouns. Although this feature 
is common to Modern Standard Arabic and 
Colloquial Arabic, certain lexical details differ: 
ixraj ‘taking out; producing’ is not used in 
Colloquial Arabic for ‘taking out’, but it is used 
for ‘producing’, a modern notion borrowed 
from Modern Standard Arabic. 

iv. The number of verbal nouns of Form I is by 
far larger than verbal nouns in the other Forms 
in all the studied texts. This is in line with the 
high frequency of verbs in Form I compared 
to other Forms as a basic characteristic of 
Arabic. 


Differences between Colloquial Arabic and 
Modern Standard Arabic exist on all levels: 
phonological, morphological, syntactic, seman- 
tic, and lexical. Some differences between verbal 
nouns in Colloquial Arabic and Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic are due to differences in the pho- 
nological systems, for instance in the feminine 
ending (Modern Standard Arabic da‘wa, but in 
some varieties of Colloquial Arabic da‘we ‘invi- 
tation’) or the realization of phonemes. 

Morphological differences exist for certain 
dialects only (see below). Other differences are 
found in the use of verbal nouns in relation to 
a different verb pattern. This kind of suppletion 
was already mentioned by Stbawayhi. Thus, for 
instance, Modern Standard Arabic tardsul is in 
Colloquial Arabic mrdsale ‘correspondence’. 

A syntactic difference is, for instance, the 
governance of an object by the verbal noun in 
a noun phrase. Since in Colloquial Arabic such 
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synthetic structures are avoided, they remain 
characteristic of Modern Standard Arabic and 
Literary Arabic. 

Lexical differences also exist, e.g. in Modern 
Standard Arabic tabaddut ‘talking’ vs. baki, 
hadit in Colloquial Arabic. 

The differences between verbal nouns in 
Standard Arabic and Colloquial Arabic may be 
summarized as follows (cf. Rosenhouse 2004): 


i. There is limited frequency of verbal nouns 
of active/passive/reflexive Forms (V, VI, VII) 
in Colloquial Arabic compared to Modern 
Standard Arabic, where especially Form VI 
verbal nouns develop novel semantic mean- 
ings: tafattuh ‘opening [e.g. a blossom]’, 
tamaluk ‘(self-)control’, infitah ‘opening [e.g. 
a door by itself]’, iftitab ‘opening [e.g. an 
inauguration]’. 

ii. Verbal nouns used as maf‘l mutlaq ‘absolute 
object’, as in ndma nawman ‘amigan ‘he slept 
a deep sleep’, are frequent in Classical and 
Modern Standard Arabic (cf. e.g. Wright 1958: 
II; Levin 1998; Talmon 1996; Larcher 2003; 
> object, absolute), but not in Colloquial 
Arabic. According to Talmon (1996), there 
are a total of 64 tokens in the OQur’an, from 
52 different verbs. Only 3 verbs do not take 
the stem of their corresponding verbs, whereas 
61 do (Form I: 34; Form II: 26; Form IV: 
3; Form X: 1). The total number of verbal 
nouns of Forms above III is 4 (= 6.25% of the 
64 tokens). This maf‘al mutlaq seems to be 
used in Colloquial Arabic mainly to express 
exaggeration in narratives. 

iii. Deverbal or denominal verbal nouns express- 
ing procedures in Modern Standard Arabic 
may be formed freely from modern nouns 
and verbs. Such forms do not exist in Collo- 
quial Arabic, but may be borrowed from 
Modern Standard Arabic into Colloquial Ara- 
bic when needed, e.g. ‘flexurization’: Literary 
Arabic: jaTu(hu) marinan/tamrin/tamarrun/ 
talyin; ibmiradr ‘becoming red, blushing’, 
taaqlum?aqlama ‘climatization’. 

iv. Suppletion in Colloquial Arabic, due to non- 
existence of verbal nouns, e.g. ’imno ysir + 
adjective ‘that he/it may become...’ instead of 
ja‘lu(hu) + adjective. 

v. Suppletion in case of causativity. For example, 
for Literary Arabic ’albasa/Colloquial Arabic 
labbas ‘to dress someone’, the verbal noun in 
Literary Arabic is *ilbds, but for Colloquial 
Arabic it is probably talbis (if at all, due to iii 
above). 

vi. Suppletion for reciprocity in certain Form 
Ill verbs such as Literary Arabic baraka/ 
Colloquial Arabic barake ‘blessing’, rather than 
the expected *birak/?mubaraka in this Form. 
Form VI verbal nouns are used in Classical 
Arabic and Modern Standard Arabic, e.g. 
tadarub ‘mutual hitting’, but relatively rarely 
in Colloquial Arabic. Reciprocity in Colloquial 
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Arabic is usually expressed analytically, using 
the correlative particle, e.g. darabu (ba‘dhom) 
ba‘d ‘they hit each other’. The verbal nouns of 
some Form III verbs can be used in Colloquial 
Arabic. 

vii. The preference for inflected verb forms in Col- 

loquial Arabic. Nominal forms are relatively 

abundant in Modern Standard Arabic, prob- 
ably influenced by Western languages and 
styles, such as English and French journalese. 

Colloquial Arabic prefers inflected verb forms 

to verbal nouns or other nominal forms. 

Therefore, Modern Standard Arabic uses 

verbal nouns more often than Colloquial 

Arabic. This has been observed in the context 

of suppletion, especially with intransitive and 

denominal (or de-adjectival) verbs. 

Pronunciation of verbal nouns (morpho- 

phonology). In contrast with Classical Arabic 

and Modern Standard Arabic, vowels of 
verbal nouns in Colloquial Arabic are often 
deleted according to local Colloquial Arabic 
phonological rules: Literary Arabic bisara/ 

Colloquial Arabic bsara ‘delivering good 

news’; Literary Arabic muwdfaqa/Colloquial 

Arabic mwdafaqa ‘agreement’; Literary Arabic 

hisab/Colloquial Arabic bsab ‘calculation’. 

In certain phonetic environments and lexical 

items, such vowels remain also in Colloquial 

Arabic, e.g. mudabara ‘picketing’, firdq ‘part- 

ing with’, ta‘allum ‘learning’. 

ix. Avoidance of verbal nouns due to phonetic 
considerations. Consonant clusters involving 
homorganic adjacent consonants often lead 
to general avoidance of verbal nouns (and 
some other word structures with the same 
clusters). Thus, for instance, for Colloquial 
Arabic dasSar ‘to leave, neglect’, the verbal 
noun would be Colloquial Arabic tadsir; but 
actually this form does not occur (but compare 
Literary Arabic and Colloquial Arabic tadsin 
‘inauguration’). In certain cases, this phonetic 
issue leads to a different verbal noun form (by 
suppletion). 


Vili. 


4. INNOVATIONS IN COLLOQUIAL 
ARABIC 


Morphological and semantic innovations are 
found in the Arabic dialects, especially in North 
African dialects and peripheral dialects such as 
Malta. Little information about verbal nouns is 
usually given in dialect studies. Often, but not 
always, lists of verbal noun forms are presented 
with verbal derived forms. On the other hand, 
some works cite only the morphologically 
special forms, which appear to be compared 
implicitly with the ‘traditional’ and well-known 
verbal noun patterns of Classical and Modern 
Standard Arabic (e.g. Behnstedt 1987). 
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New forms of verbal nouns occur mainly in 
the western region of Colloquial Arabic. The 
following forms are noteworthy. Egyptian Ara- 
bic: °u‘ad ‘sitting’ for Form I, tarbeyya ‘educa- 
tion, upbringing’, tekrdr ‘repetition’ for Form 
Il, minadya ‘calling’ for Form II; Algeria: t‘anid 
‘rivalry’ as verbal noun of Form III; Morocco: 
metgarsa ‘wrestling’, tmesxir ‘making oneself a 
laughing stock’ for Form VI; Maltese: tkebbir 
‘self-importance, enlarging’ for Form V, tqabid 
‘fighting’ for Form VI, stenbih ‘awakening’ for 
Form X; Hassaniyya of Mauritania: texmam 
‘thinking’ for Form II, tgarbil ‘sieving [e.g. flour]’. 


5. DISTRIBUTION AND FREQUENCY 


Literary Arabic texts have a much larger rate 
of verbal nouns (tokens and percentage) than 
Colloquial Arabic texts do (see Rosenhouse 
2004; Tables 1 and 2). This may be related to 
the preference of nominal structures in Modern 
Literary Arabic compared to their avoidance 
in Colloquial Arabic. Regarding verbal noun 
use, no sociolinguistic differences have been 
detected so far between sedentary and Bedouin 
Colloquial Arabic dialects. 

Classical Arabic, Modern Standard Arabic, 
and Colloquial Arabic vary as to the frequency 
level of verbal nouns of verbs above Form I. 
Further study is required to elucidate this pic- 
ture. Verbal nouns of Modern Standard Arabic 
verbs above Form II are more frequent than 
verbal nouns of such measure in Colloquial 
Arabic. 

Texts of Palestinian sedentary speakers from 
two periods in the beginning (Schmidt and 
Kahle 1918) and the end of the 2oth century 
have been examined in order to answer the 
question of whether verbal nouns in Eastern 
Colloquial Arabic dialects developed in this 
period. Few differences between these time 
periods have been revealed; apparently, such 
processes take a longer time. 

A large difference exists between the higher 
frequency of Modern Literary Arabic verbal 
nouns and the lower frequency of verbal nouns 
in the Classical Arabic texts studied. One of the 
factors leading to this finding could be the use 
of verbal nouns in contexts that sometimes blur 
the semantic boundaries between verbal nouns 
and ‘regular’ nouns. 


VERBAL NOUN 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


The similarities and differences in use between 
verbal nouns in Literary (Classical and Modern 
Standard Arabic) and Colloquial Arabic can 
be summarized as follows. A simple analysis 
of dictionary lists reveals differences between 
Literary Arabic and Colloquial Arabic on the 
morphological, semantic, syntactico-semantic, 
and phonological levels (Rosenhouse 2002). 
Additional analysis of texts from the various 
Arabic periods and levels (Rosenhouse 2004) 
reveals clear differences between Literary Ara- 
bic and Colloquial Arabic in the frequency and 
distribution of verbal nouns: verbal nouns are 
more frequent in Classical Literary Arabic and 
Modern Literary Arabic than in Colloquial 
Arabic. Differences in use of verbal nouns were 
found also between different Modern Standard 
Arabic and Classical Arabic texts. Interdialectal 
differences of verbal nouns use are relatively 
minor, compared to the difference between Lit- 
erary Arabic and Colloquial Arabic. 

Purely syntactic structural differences 
between Literary Arabic and Colloquial Arabic 
concerning verbal nouns have not been found. 
Governed subject and object complements of 
a verbal noun in a noun phrase are, however, 
apparently lost in Colloquial Arabic, unlike 
Classical and Modern Standard Arabic. 

It appears that the existence or generation of 
a verbal noun depends on semantic criteria of 
the inflected verb or on morphological criteria 
such as the Form (Measure) of the inflected 
verb. Thus, not every verb automatically has 
a verbal noun in Colloquial Arabic. This fact 
contributes to the general difference between 
Colloquial Arabic and Literary Arabic; the lat- 
ter restricts the generation of verbal nouns 
much less than Colloquial Arabic. 

The distribution rules in both Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic and Colloquial Arabic depend 
mainly on the semantic category of each indi- 
vidual verb (root). These semantic categories 
relate to those active in Arabic in general and 
include transitivity/intransitivity, causativity, 
passivity, reciprocation, ‘verbs of the heart’, 
verbs of motion, etc. Some of these categories 
are usually but not only expressed in morpho- 
logical verb measures. 

Phonetic differences between Literary Arabic 
and the various Colloquial Arabic dialects also 
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Table 1. Verbal nouns in Literary Arabic texts 


text number number — verbal number non-Form I verbal 
of pages; of verbal nouns/total of verbal verbal nouns above 
number of — nouns number of nouns of  nouns/total Form III/ 
words words non-Form I number of non-Form I 
verbs verbal verbal nouns 


nouns (%) (rate and %) 


Our’an* (see Talmon 64 30 46.8% 4/30 (13.3%) 
1996) 

Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘, 303 35555 187 5.3% 43 23% 20/43 

Kalila wa-Dimna (46.5%) 

Mahfiz, Za‘balawi 123; 2,515 I21 4.8% 43 35.5% 32/43 
(74.4%) 

Hudayr, ’Urjuha II; 2,042 32 1.6% 13 40% 10/13 
(76.9%) 

Takarli, Tannur 6; 1,588 27 1.7% 16 59.25% 10/16 
(62.5%) 


* Verbal nouns noted here are only of the maf ‘al mutlaq type as described in Talmon (1996). 


Table 2. Verbal nouns in various Colloquial Arabic texts 


text number number number of verbal nouns non-FormI!_ verbal nouns 
of pages; of verbal verbal nouns/ of non-FormI verbal nouns/ above Form 
number of nouns total number verbs total number II]/non-Form 
words of words (%) of verbal I verbal nouns 

nouns (%) (rate and %) 

Alexandria 12; 3,001 13 0.43% ° - o/o (0) 

(Behnstedt 

and Woidich 

1987) 

Sinai I43 2,909 24 0.8% 2 8.3% o/2 (0) 

Bedouin 

(Stewart 

1988) 

Negev I33 3,322 Io 0.3 % fe) - o/o (0) 

Bedouin 

(Henkin 

1985) 

Galilee 163; 2,970 21 0.7% 2 9.5% o/2 (0) 

Bedouin 

(Rosenhouse 

1984) 

Palestinian 48; 3,102 11 0.35% 2 18.6% 2/2 (100%) 

(Meron 

and Kabha 

1993) 
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Table 2 (cont.) 


VERBAL NOUN 


text number number number of verbal nouns non-FormI_ verbal nouns 
of pages; of verbal verbal nouns/ of non-FormI verbal nouns/ above Form 
number of nouns total number verbs total number II]/non-Form 
words of words (%) of verbal I verbal nouns 

nouns (%) (rate and %) 

Jordanian 12;3,785 28 0.7% 6 21.4% 4/6 (66.%) 

(Palva 1969, 

1970) 

Mardin IO; 2,055 9 0.44% fo) - o/o (0) 

(galtu) 

(Jastrow 

1981) 

Damascus 833,078 17 0.55% I 5.8% o/t (0) 

(Grotzfeld 

1965) 

Aleppine 17; 2,825 26 0.9% I 3.8% o/t (0) 

(Sabuni 

1980) 

Baghdadi 283 2,253 12 0.53% 3 25% 2/4 (50%) 

Judeo-Arabic 

(Mansour 

1977) 


affect verbal nouns. These differences contrib- 
ute to the overall distinction between Literary 
Arabic and Colloquial Arabic. The pronuncia- 
tion of the verbal nouns suggests lexical inter- 
action between Literary Arabic and Colloquial 
Arabic verbal nouns. Often (in forms that 
can be phonetically modified), when the verbal 
noun is pronounced in the same manner in both 
Literary Arabic and Colloquial Arabic, it is an 
‘authentic’ Literary Arabic form borrowed into 
Colloquial Arabic. If the pronunciation of a 
verbal noun in Colloquial Arabic differs from 
that of its Literary Arabic equivalent, however, 
it is usually an ‘originally’ Colloquial Arabic 
form. This point is related to the use of Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic in speech, which has been 
studied as part of the features of the modern 
‘middle language’ or Standard > Educated 
Arabic (e.g. Blanc 1960; Meiseles 1980), but is 
beyond the scope of the present description. 
Many of the issues raised here remain open, 
awaiting further study. To refine this descrip- 
tion, more texts and text types should be stud- 
ied, in all the registers of the Arabic language, 
including the Eastern and Western Colloquial 
Arabic dialects, Arabian Bedouin dialects, and 


peripheral dialects such as those in the Nilo- 
Saharan area. The use of verbal nouns as an 
artistic device in the maf‘l mutlaq pattern in 
Modern Standard Arabic and Colloquial Ara- 
bic is also worthy of future study. 
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Vernacular > Colloquial 


Voice (Morphology) > Diathesis 


Voice (Phonetics) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This entry stays close to the most common defi- 
nition of ‘voice’, according to which ‘voice’ 
corresponds to the component of speech that is 
mainly attributed to the vibration of the vocal 
folds. The phoneticians distinguish, in fact, 
between several modes of vocal fold vibration 
(or voice quality). For some of them, ‘voice’ is 
the nonmarked mode considered ‘neutral’ or 
‘modal’ (see below, Sec. 3.1). The component 
of speech assigned to the vocal fold vibration 
is just one example of possible differences 
between speech sounds that are produced 
mainly by modifying the states of the vocal 
folds. These modifications can express several 
functions: linguistic (the phonetic contrasts 
between the segments, the prosodic patterns), 
paralinguistic (the speaker’s emotional state), 
sociolinguistic (to signal regional or social 
linguistic differences), or extralinguistic (the 
speaker’s identification: age, sex, etc.). 
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2. AERODYNAMIC AND 
ARTICULATORY CONSIDERATIONS 


Every sound of speech possesses at least one 
source and one front resonating cavity which 
modify its spectral properties (Kent a.o. 1996). 
The source of a vowel is a periodic sound 
produced by the vibrations of the vocal folds 
and modulated by the vocal tract, which 
enhances the amplitude of some of its harmonics 
and weakens others. Depending on the specific 
shape of its supralaryngeal cavity, each vowel 
has a specific quality that depends on the 
natural frequency resonance of this cavity. For a 
whispered (low) vowel, the source is turbulence 
produced in the larynx and concentrated at 
the level of the natural frequency resonance 
of its supralaryngeal cavity, which is not very 
different from that of its voiced counterpart. 
The source, during the fricatives and the 
frication phase of the aspirated stops release, is 
a turbulence generated through a very narrow 
laryngeal or supralaryngeal constriction and 
modulated by the front cavity. A sound can also 
combine periodic laryngeal and nonperiodic 
supralaryngeal sources (voiced fricative). The 
difference between a voiced and a whispered 
vowel, between a voiced and a voiceless con- 
sonant, is a difference of phonation type (laryn- 
geal adjustments) and not of segmental sound 
quality (supralaryngeal adjustments). In fact, 
there exist, in languages in general and in Arabic 
in particular, several phonation types that can 
be simple or compound. Special attention is 
given here to those that may have a linguistic 
function. 

During speech, the vocal folds constitute the 
first and main obstacle that airflow, expelled 
by the lungs, encounters. The vocal folds are 
composed of an anterior (or ligamental) part 
and a posterior (or cartilaginous) part. The 
space between the two vocal folds is commonly 
called the glottis. The glottis can, therefore, 
remain fully open (vocal folds abducted), or 
closed (vocal folds adducted) completely or at 
its anterior part only. Above the vocal folds 
are the ventricular bands, or the false vocal 
folds, that can also participate in the modifica- 
tion of the phonation type (Catford 1964, 1968, 
1977). The tips of the arytenoids, the aryepig- 
lottic folds, and the base of the epiglottis form 
the aryepiglottic sphincter that can also be 
involved in the regulation of the phonation types 
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(Catford 1964, 1968, 1977; and mainly Esling 
1996). The ventricular folds and the aryepiglottic 
sphincter constitute the supraglottic level. 


3. EXAMPLES OF SIMPLE AND 
COMPOUND PHONATION TYPES 


3.1 Simple phonation types 


Breath: This is a turbulent airflow produced 
at the glottis when the vocal folds are fully 
separated, the glottal opening is smaller than 
the supralaryngeal one, and the transglottic air- 
flow is sufficiently large. It is typically observed 
during the release of aspirated stops, and the 
voiceless laryngeal fricative [h]. Classical Ara- 
bic [t k] are sometimes considered to have 
been aspirated stops (Roman 1982; Ghazeli 
1977). This analysis cannot be adopted for 
these consonants in the modern Arabic dialects 
because even their release, as in Classical Ara- 
bic, takes more time. Indeed, during the voice- 
less nonaspirated stops, the glottis is fully open, 
but its size is smaller than during aspirated ones 
(for review: Dixit 1989). Since the voiceless 
unaspirated stops are produced with a sig- 
nificant increase of the intraoral pressure, the 
transglottic airflow is not sufficient to generate 
turbulence (breath or aspiration) at the glottis 
during their closure, and the frication noise 
produced during their release in fact is initi- 
ated at the supraglaryngeal level. Fibroscopic 
and transillumination observations show that 
the maximal opening of the glottis during [s], 
[t k] (long release), and [q] (short release) 
of Moroccan Arabic is very similar (Zeroual 
2000; Zeroual a.o. 2006). Based on these physi- 
ological arguments, among others, one may say 
that all Moroccan Arabic voiceless stops [t k 
q] are nonaspirated. The laryngeal fricative is 
voiceless in Classical Arabic and many mod- 
ern Arabic dialects (Cantineau 1960), while in 
Moroccan Arabic, its production combines two 
phonation types (see below, Sec. 3.2 Whispery 
voice). 


Whisper: This is a turbulent airflow produced 
with different glottis shapes depending on its 
intensity (Weitzman a.o. 1976). For example, 
if the ligamental and cartilaginous parts of 
the vocal folds are moderately and widely 
open respectively, a whisper or turbulent air- 
flow, more intense than breath, is initiated at 
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the cartilaginous glottis and the supraglottic 
level. This phonation type induces an adduction 
of the ventricular folds (Catford 1964, 1968, 
1977) and an anterior-posterior compression 
of the aryepiglottic sphincter (Weitzman a.o. 
1976; Gao and Esling 2003) that appears as a 
closeness mainly between the arytenoids and 
the base of the epiglottis. Usually, whisper 
does not have a distinctive function in lan- 
guages, being generally used, including Arabic, 
when speakers want to communicate in secret 
with their interlocutor (paralinguistic function). 
The Arabic voiceless pharyngeal consonant has 
some features of the whisper: auditively, a 
very similar frication noise, and a more signifi- 
cant compression of the aryepiglottic sphincter 
(Zeroual 1999; Zeroual a.o. 20044, b). 


Modal voice: During voiced sounds, the vocal 
folds are moderately in contact over their entire 
length, and form an obstacle for air compressed 
by the lungs. The subglottal pressure increases 
to attain a higher value, which separates the 
vocal folds and allows the air to pass through 
the glottis. The elastic structure of the muscles 
and ligaments of the vocal folds, and the 
abrupt fall in subglottal pressure during the 
opening phase of the glottis, free the vocal 
folds to return to their initial closed position. 
This movement is accelerated by another 
aerodynamic phenomenon. Indeed, when the 
airflow passes quickly through the glottis, 
the pressure between the vocal folds decreases 
in a very significant manner and ‘suction’ 
takes place between the two vocal folds (Ber- 
noulli effect). The subglottal pressure increases 
again, separates the vocal folds, and the cycle 
restarts (aerodynamic-myoelastic theory). Then, 
a periodic laryngeal sound (modal voice) is 
produced. 

This phonation type is responsible for the 
phonetic contrast between the voiced and voice- 
less sounds present in almost all languages. With 
respect to this opposition, the situation in Clas- 
sical Arabic is complex. Indeed, if we put aside 
[t q 2], voiced vs. voiceless correspond to the 
opposition > majhura vs. mahmisa in the Ara- 
bic grammarian’s analysis since Sibawayhi (for 
review: Blanc 1967; Roman 1982; Al-Nassir 
1993). [t q ?] are considered majhira although 
they are voiceless in the majority of the modern 
Arabic dialects. The phonetic categorization 
of Classical Arabic [¢ q] is very controversial, 
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whereas [?] is considered by the majority of the 
authors to be voiceless. Here, the hypothesis of, 
among others, Ghazeli (1977) isadopted, accord- 
ing to which [t q ?] are voiceless, but classified 
with the majhura because the duration of their 
release (or positive VOT) is very short. 

In speech, it is principally the voiced seg- 
ments that carry the melodic patterns, i.e. the 
variations of pitch that express some discursive 
functions (affirmation, question, focus, etc). In 
general, these variations are expressed with the 
help of a mode of vocal fold vibration that is 
considered neutral because, in principle, it does 
not add any special paralinguistic functions. 
This phonation type is called ‘modal voice’ by 
Laver (1980), and ‘voice’ by Catford (1964, 
1968, 1977) and Ladefoged (1971). 


Creak: This is a phonation type that is possible 
but rarely used in speech (Ladefoged 1971), 
except if it is combined with voicing (see Sec. 
3.2, Creaky voice). During this mode, the pos- 
terior part of the glottis is tightly closed; only 
the anterior parts of the vocal folds can vibrate 
periodically, but with a very low frequency. 
Catford (1968) underlines the fact that “its 
auditory effect resembles a stick being dragged 
along a railing”. 


3.2. Compound phonation types 


There are, in fact, several types of vocal cord 
vibration, generally characterized according to 
differences between their articulatory, acous- 
tic, aerodynamic, and auditory properties and 
those of modal voice. These phonation types 
are achieved while combining, among others, 
breath, whisper, and creak with voicing. As in 
the phonetic literature, these are called ‘com- 
pound modes’: breathy voice, whispery voice, 
and creaky voice. 


Creaky voice: Ladefoged and Maddieson (1996) 
identify two different laryngeal mechanisms 
associated with this phonation type. Indeed, if 
the posterior part of the glottis is firmly closed, 
the anterior parts of the vocal folds will vibrate 
in a nonperiodic manner. However, if the closing 
of the posterior part is not too strong, the 
ligamental and cartilaginous parts of the vocal 
folds will vibrate, but out of phase, and then a 
nonperiodic sound is initiated. During creaky 
voice, even the ventricular folds are adducted 
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(Hollien a.o. 1966, cited by Laver 1980); 
their bases are in contact with the superior 
margins of the vocal folds. The vibrating parts 
of the vocal folds are thicker and their mass 
more significant than in the modal voice. This 
particular posture explains why the frequency 
of vocal fold vibration (Fo) in creaky voice is 
low. Murry and Brown (1971, cited by Laver 
1980) also attribute this to the low value of 
the subglottal pressure during creaky voice. This 
phonation type can also induce a compression 
of the aryepiglottic sphincter (Gauffin 1977). 
Creaky voice is used, in many languages, as 
a primary or secondary acoustic correlate of 
certain phonological contrasts. In modern Arabic 
dialects, the voiced pharyngeal consonant is 
systematically pronounced with a creaky voice 
(Mitchell 1993). This is predictable because 
this consonant is produced with a very strong 
compression of the aryepiglottic sphincter, the 
ventricular folds being also adducted (Zeroual 
1999; Zeroual a.o. 2004a, b; Laufer and 
Condax 1979). 


Breathy voice: According to Laver (1980), dur- 
ing this mode the vocal folds are relaxed and 
brought closer together along their entire length; 
they vibrate, but without meeting one another. 
The result is a periodic laryngeal sound com- 
bined with a friction noise. The periodic laryn- 
geal sound is perceptively more prominent. The 
distinction between this phonation type and 
whispery voice is subtle, as is clear from the 
example given in connection with the phonetic 
correlates of the latter mode. 


Whispery voice: This phonation type, called 
‘murmur’ by Ladefoged (1971), combines voic- 
ing with a friction noise that is more intense 
and more prominent than in breathy voice 
(Laver 1980). Catford (1977) states that during 
whispery voice, the anterior part of the glottis, 
where voicing is initiated, is generally closed, 
while its posterior part stays open and generates 
a whisper. He adds that a whispery voice can 
also be achieved if the anterior parts of the vocal 
folds are relaxed and are brought closer together 
than during breathy voice, and the cartilaginous 
part of glottis is closed. The shape of the glottis 
during Moroccan Arabic [A] (Zeroual 1999; 
Zeroual a.o. 2004a, b) corresponds to the first 
type of whispery voice. In spite of this, it seems 
more accurate to say that [A] is produced with 
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breathy voice. Indeed, whisper and whispery 
voice require a relatively higher tension of 
the vocal fold muscles (Laver 1980), while 
Moroccan Arabic [fi] is associated with a low 
degree of tension through the laryngeal (and 
supralaryngeal) cavity. Moreover, whisper (and 
probably whispery voice) is accompanied by a 
supraglottic constriction, unlike [fi]. Note that 
the majority of authors use breathy voice for 
all phonation types that combine breath and 
voicing without controlling all their phonetic 
correlates. 
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Vowel > Phonetics; Phonology 


Vowel Backing 


Ordinarily, vowels occur in coarticulation with 
consonants in the context of the syllable. Coar- 
ticulation refers to the overlapping gestures 
that occur during the pronunciation of any 
sequence of speech sounds. During speech, the 
movements of the articulators for the produc- 
tion of successive phonetic segments overlap 
in time and interact with one another. As a 
consequence, the vocal tract configuration at 
any point in time is influenced by more than 
one segment. Thus, the acoustic information 
in coarticulated vowels is fused and carried 
in parallel with the consonantal information 
(Strange a.o. 1976, 1983; Farnetani 2000). 
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As for backing coarticulation in Arabic, the 
phonetic phenomenon of emphasis has been 
intensively investigated, but in most cases, it 
has been addressed from the consonantal point 
of view (Margais 1948; Abramson and Fergu- 
son 1962; Ali and Daniloff 1972; Giannini and 
Pettorino 1982; Al-Ani 1970; Delattre 1971; 
Wood 1979; Al-Bamerni 1983; Elgendy 2001; 
Ghali 1989; McCarthy 1994; El-Halees 1985; 
Herzallah 1990; Davis 1993, 1995; Younes 
1994; Sakai a.o. 1995; Yeou 1996; Newman 
2002). 

Indeed, it is well known that, in addition to 
oral consonants, speakers of Arabic distinguish 
between a number of sounds which exhibit 
an anterior primary articulation coupled with 
a secondary articulation resulting from the 
pulling of the back of the tongue toward the 
back wall of the oropharynx at the level of 
the second cervical vertebra. Although this 
articulatory specificity is traditionally referred 
to as ‘emphasis’, it appears, both acoustically 
and physiologically, that the area involved 
in the production of these posterior sounds 
is pharyngeal. Therefore, it seems that these 
sounds should more accurately be referred to 
as ‘pharyngealized sounds’. In Modern Stan- 
dard Arabic, the only segments that have this 
secondary articulation are [t‘], [d‘], [s*‘], and 
[6°], but obviously their number is not the same 
in all Arabic dialects since in fact most vernacu- 
lars possess a larger number than these four, 
Cairo Arabic being reported to be one of the 
most productive in terms of functional load 
(Tomiche 1964; Wahba 1994). 

A recent review of the research on pharyn- 
geal articulation in Arabic shows that most 
physiological studies tackling this issue ori- 
ented their approach to obtain sagittal sec- 
tions of the oral cavity and show the shape of 
the tongue during the production of pharyn- 
gealized sounds as produced by speakers of 
various Arabic dialects (Elgendy 2001:32). As 
far as the effect of these sounds on adjacent 
vowels is concerned, the notion of emphasis 
spread and allophonic variation is mentioned 
as far back as the Middle Ages by Arabic 
philologists. They had observed that emphasis 
spreads over a domain that is larger than one 
single segment and, consequently, that vowel 
quality could differ considerably as a function 
of consonantal environment (> tafxim). As 
for the coarticulation dynamics involved in 
the production and/or perception of vocalic 
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segments in the context of these sounds, 
one should bear in mind that, in the case 
of Arabic, vowel backing and lowering are 
complementary phenomena that are directly 
linked with back consonant coarticulation. 
As a matter of fact, all vowels are backed 
when accompanying pharyngealized segments 
because emphatic consonants induce a tongue 
backing gesture over a distance of one to three 
neighboring segments. Articulatorily, backed 
vowels are characterized by a constriction in 
the pharyngeal cavity caused by Retracted 
Tongue Root. As for vowel lowering, it results 
from the lowering of the body of the tongue 
which is simultaneously correlated with the 
retraction movement of the whole body of the 
tongue, especially its back. Most of the works 
that attempted to describe pharyngeal coar- 
ticulation were phonological studies: Harris 
(1942); Harrell (1957); Lehn (1963); Cohen 


(1969); Ali and Daniloff (1972); Broselow 
(1976); Baddredine (1977), and Kouloughli 
(1978). Although the importance of these 


works in the field of Arabic linguistics is 
highly significant, they are rather impression- 
istic and based on limited linguistic resources. 
For example, Baddredine’s work on emphasis 
in the dialect of Kairouan (Tunisia) superfi- 
cially addresses the effect of pharyngealiza- 
tion on adjacent vowels using a corpus of only 
two words. Although Ali and Daniloff’s study 
on backing coarticulation in Iraqi Arabic was 
based on a larger corpus, it appears that many 
variables, such as the nature of the emphatic 
consonants and the duration and quality of 
the vowels under study, were not controlled. 
Next to these, a remarkable articulatory study 
dealing with emphatic sound assimilation was 
carried out by Ghazali (1977), whose work on 
back consonants and backing coarticulation 
in some dialects of Arabic (i.e. Tunisian, Alge- 
rian, Libyan, Egyptian, Jordanian, and Iraqi) 
should be regarded as the first valuable experi- 
mental investigation on this topic. The cine- 
fluorographic data were acquired together with 
oral and nasal airflow, spectrographic analysis 
being made on the corresponding audio signal. 
From then on, the articulatory and acoustic 
proprieties of pharyngealized vowels have been 
investigated in a number of experimental stud- 
ies combining spectrographic data with X-ray 
pictures (Bonnot 1977; Giannini and Pettorino 
1982; Ghazali 1983; Wood 1982); electromyo- 
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graphic investigation (Kuriyagawa a.o. 1988); 
or tracings of lip rounding and protrusion: 
Adem (1983), so as to establish an accurate 
acoustic-articulatory conversion for the phe- 
nomena of backing. 

The acoustic effect of backing coarticulation 
can be observed with spectrographic analy- 
sis, any acoustic event defined as a phonetic 
segment showing the influence of its neigh- 
boring phones. Thus, descriptive accounts 
of coarticulation became possible only after 
acoustical methods of speech analysis became 
available and widespread, i.e. since the 1970s. 
Since Obrecht’s (1968) pioneering study on the 
acoustic correlates of emphasis spread in Leba- 
nese Arabic, several studies have shown that the 
spectral properties of vowels in pharyngealized 
environment are highly different from those 
of their nonpharyngealized equivalent (Al-Ani 
1970; Al-Ani and El-Dalee 1984; Ghazali 1983; 
Norlin 1987; Younes 1993; Zawaydeh 1997; 
Barkat-Defradas a.o. 2003). Since there is a rea- 
sonably good correlation between the articula- 
tory description of a vowel and its position in an 
acoustic F,/F, diagram — where F, is related to 
the open/close vertical axis corresponding to the 
openness of the jaw (i.e., F, is low for high — or 
close — vowels and high for low - or open —- 
vowel) and F, on the horizontal axis corre- 
sponds approximately to front/back position of 
the tongue in the mouth (i.e. high F, values for 
front or anterior vowels and low F, for back or 
posterior vowels), it is thus possible to observe 
that pharyngealized vowels commonly display 
an increase of F, (i.e. an opening of the jaw) 
and a lowering of F, (ie. a retraction of the 
tongue), resulting in a more compact spectrum 
(i.e., F, and F, are closer; see Fig. 1). 

The backing of the tongue can be observed 
on F, transitions since they reflect the distance 
the tongue should cover from the place of 
articulation of the pharyngealized consonant to 
the target of the adjacent vowel, the degree of 
lowering of F, values depending on the position 
of the vowel in the articulatory space. Then, 
the influence of emphasis seems to be related 
to the features [high]~[low] and [front]~[back] 
of the adjacent vowel, so that high vowels 
such as [i] and [u] seem to be less affected by 
pharyngealization than low vowels like [a], and 
front vowel like [i] more than back vowels [u] 
and [a]. Besides, it has been repeatedly shown 
that short vowels exhibit a more drastic move- 
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Figure 1. Formant chart for F,—- F, for plain and emphatic [i a uJ] in Egyptian Arabic with arrows 
showing change in formant values from plain to emphatic environment (adapted from Norlin 
1987:37, where emphasized vowels are transcribed with a subscript dot) 
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ment of backing and lowering than their long 
counterparts. One possible explanation for this 
may be that the distinctive feature for emphasis 
is primarily a consonantal property. During 
the articulation of a long vowel, the coarticula- 
tory influence of a pharyngealized consonant 
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on an adjacent vowel has time to decrease. In 
the case of short vowels, this cannot happen 
because, during the short span of articulation, 
the coarticulatory effect of pharyngealization 
remains through the vowel, which therefore 
cannot reach its target value (Norlin 1987). 


Table 1. Emphaticized allophones of vocalic segments in several Arabic dialects 


Vocalic IPA symbols Mean Formant Dialect Authors Year 
segments Frequencies (in Hz) 
h/ [+] F, : 1000 Iraqi Al-Ani 1970 
F, : 1100-1300 
ful [u] F, : 285-290 
F, : 1000 
/al [a] F, : 600-675 
F, : 1050-1250 
/al [a] F, : 733 Saudi Bonnot 1977 
F,: 1143 
h/ [1] F, : 500 Tunisian Ghazali 1983 
A:/ [iz] F, : 1150-1500 
F, :-— F, : 2000 
fal [o] F,:- 
/u:/ [ur] F, : 900 
F, : 400-550 
F, : 930-1125 
/al [a] F, : 600-800 
F, : L150-1450 
h/ [1] F, : 433-495 Egyptian Al-Ani and 1984 
F, : 1631-1667 El-Dalee 
/ul/ [u] F, : 310-371 
F, : 771-867 
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Table x (cont.) 
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Vocalic IPA symbols Mean Formant Dialect Authors Year 
segments Frequencies (in Hz) 
/al [a] F, : 720-736 
F, : 1029-1081 
h/ [i] F,: 450 Egyptian Norlin 1987 
hi:/ [ir] F, : 1485 
F, : 325 
F, : 2220 
ful [u] F,: 450 
/u:/ [ur] F,:955 
F, : 330 
F, : 765-795 
/al [a] F, : 630 
/a:/ [ar] F,: 1165 
F, : 620 
F, : 1085 
/e:/ [er] F,: 410 
F, : 2100 
/o:/ [or] F, : 400 
F,: 845 
/al [a] F,:- Rural Younes 1993 
F, : 1400-1600 Palestinian 
/al [a] F,:- Jordanian Zawaydeh 1997 
F, : 1100-1142 
Al [i] F, : 437 Moroccan  Barkat- 2003 
/i:/ [iz] F, : 1005 Defradas a.o. 
F,: 252 
F, : 1331 
/u/ [ul] F, : 373 
/u:/ [ur] F,: 710 
Fy277 
F,: 584 
/al [a] F,: 442 
/a:/ [ar] F,: 781 
F, : 487 
F, : 865 
/e:/ [er] F, : 350 
F, : 1166 


v 


Although available data on formant frequencies 
from different Arabic dialects are not immedi- 
ately comparable because of the widely differ- 
ing sets of test material - which are collected 
for different purposes — it is possible to make 
rough comparisons and get some idea of dia- 
lectal variations. On the basis of some of the 
studies mentioned before, Table 1 presents the 
emphaticized allophones for the vocalic seg- 


ments attested in several Arabic dialects; each 
vocalic allophone is characterized, when avail- 
able, on the acoustic level. 
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MELIssA BarkaT (University of Lyon-2) 


Vowel Elision 


Elision refers to the deletion of sound segments 
of differing natures (i.e. consonants, vowels, 
syllables). The factors responsible for this may 
be related to various phonetic, phonological, 
and prosodic constraints in the languages of the 
world. In French, for example, elision occurs 
so as to prevent vowel-to-vowel contact where 
vowels are attested at the initial position of 
words, as in the following examples: 


‘friend’ 
“if he’ 


> Lami 
> sil 


le + ami 
si+il 


[lami] 


[sil] 


Such a situation is impossible in Standard Ara- 
bic, where words always start with a conso- 
nant. If, nonetheless, two vowels do come into 
contact, less drastic solutions than vowel dele- 
tion are available, as illustrated in the following 
examples from Moroccan Arabic: 


t(a) /bali + a/ > [bzlja] ‘old’ 
‘old + feminine singular morpheme’ 
t(b) /bldi + a/ > [baldija] ‘traditional’ 
‘traditional + feminine singular morpheme’ 
t(c) /ndu + a/ > [nduwa] ‘enemy’ 
‘enemy + feminine singular morpheme’ 


The possible solutions to avoid vowel-to-vowel 
contact are either to transform the first vowel 
[i] into the approximant [j], as in (1a), or to 
insert an approximant of the same quality as 
the first vowel, as in (1b) and (1c). The process 
of vowel elision in Arabic has often been dealt 
with in comparative studies from a diachronic 
point of view in an attempt to establish links 
between Classical Arabic and its vernacular 
forms. From this perspective, it is easy to under- 
stand the typical vocalic erosion attested in the 
vocalic systems of Western Arabic dialects. 


VOWEL ELISION 


Indeed, Margais (1977:24) underlined the fact 
that “les mots d’arabe maghrébin, lorsqu’on 
les rapporte aux prototypes anciens dont ils 
procédent, présentent une trés importante dimi- 
nution du matériel vocalique” (Western Arabic 
words are characterized by an important reduc- 
tion of vocalic material when compared to their 
ancient equivalents) and that “la diminution 
de la substance vocalique s’accroit d’Est en 
Ouest, les parlers marocains étant ceux ot elle 
apparait le plus réduite” (this diminution is 
more and more noticeable from east to west, 
Moroccan dialects attesting the most important 
vocalic reduction). This development and its 
effects on syllabic structure constitute a major 
typological feature distinguishing Western Ara- 
bic dialects from their Eastern counterparts 
(Barkat 2001). 

Without lapsing into diachronic debates, 
the following items help in understanding the 
importance of short vowel elision: 


Standard Translation Moroccan 
Arabic Arabic 
2a litamuba ‘her veil’ 2b Itemha 
3a nada ‘dawn’ 3b nda 
4a__kitab ‘book’ 4b kteb 
5a katabtu ‘T wrote’ 5b ktabt 
6a musdafir ‘traveling’ 6b mscefar 
7a yatim ‘orphan’ 7b ytim 
8a safarjala ‘quince’ 8b sfrzl 
9a ibnu ‘Adam’s 9b bnaedam 
adam son’ 


On the one hand, short vowel deletion shat- 
ters both the opposition of quantity and the 
rhythmic organization that is directly linked to 
vocalic duration. On the other hand, this gives 
rise to the emergence of complex consonantal 
clusters where phonotactic rules are remark- 
ably flexible. Besides, comparing basic word 
forms with their realization in pausal position 
in Standard Arabic leads us to see short vowel 
elision as an ancient, if limited, feature. Indeed, 
specialists are already familiar with the pausal 
rule: “Arabs do not end with a short vowel” 
(al-Arab la tagifu ‘ala mutabarrik). Indeed, 
final short vowels are elided in pausal posi- 
tion (> pausal forms): /## ?al + mudiiru/ > 
[?almudirr] ‘the director’ 
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This process also occurs in some Arabic ver- 
naculars in prepausal context. In Moroccan 
Arabic, for example, the phonetic realization of 
the final vowel is optional in a large number of 
polysyllabic words: 


to(a) [ntin(a)] ‘you’ 
to(b) [ljum(a)] ‘today’ 
ro(c) [tammeek(i)] ‘there’ 
ro(d) [mitr(u)] ‘meter’ 
to(e) [tomobil(a)] ‘car’ 


This list of examples is not exhaustive, as 
revealed by the treatment of the discontinuous 


morpheme of negation /ma...8i/: 


(rz) [ma kleJ(i)] ‘he did not eat’ 

This vowel apocope can be explained by a pro- 
sodic factor, word > stress. As a matter of fact, 
in Western Arabic, where topicalization is pref- 
erentially expressed by stressing the penultimate 
syllable of the word, final vowels are ipso facto 
unstressed and subject to > vowel reduction 
(Benkirane 1998). The same type of predeter- 
mined vocalic elision due to stress contrast has 
been attested in several Arabic dialects, such as 
those spoken in the Levant (Brame 1973; Bohas 
1988). In Palestinian Arabic, for example, the 
high vowel [i] is elided in unstressed open syl- 
lables, as in 13(a) and 13(b): 


12(a) ['katab] ‘he wrote’ 

12(b) ['katabu] ‘they wrote’ 
12(c) [ka'tabna] ‘we wrote’ 
13(a) [‘fihim] ‘he understood’ 
13(b) ['fihmu] ‘they understood’ 
13(c) [f'himna] ‘we understood’ 


Kenstowicz’s (1981:21) analysis of vowel eli- 
sion in Levantine Arabic reveals that unstressed 
vowel elision is not applicable to the low 
vowel [a]. 

The influence of stress on vowel elision versus 
preservation occurs at another level whenever 
two accentuated words come into contact: 


t4(a) /msa + k/ > ['msek] ‘your evening’ 
[evening + pronoun 2nd __ person, 
singular] 
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14(b) /msa# + |-xir/ > [msl'xer] ‘good evening 
to you’ [evening + definite article — 
good] 

15(a) /tlata/ > ['tleta] ‘three’ 

15(b) /tlata # snin/ > [tlt'snin] ‘three years 


old’ 


These examples from Moroccan Arabic show 
that vowel elision can be due to stress subor- 
dination. Indeed, stressed forms such as ['msa] 
and ['tleta] lose their vowels when they are 
followed by a stressed word, their reduced 
form corresponding to the consonantal frame, 
i.e. [ms] and/or [tlt]. In other words, one could 
say that in a nominal syntagm of two words, 
a hierarchical rule requires that the rightmost 
word carry the stress. In conclusion, it should 
be noted that the tendency to interstress sub- 
ordination, as well as the phenomena of vowel 
reduction and elision in unstressed syllables, 
seems to constitute important evidence for 
the description of rhythmic structure in Ara- 
bic dialects (Ghazali a.o. 2001; Hamdi a.o. 
2004). 
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Vowel Fronting > Vowel Raising 


Vowel Harmony 


Vowel harmony is a long-distance phonological 
process. It is defined as the phonetic influence 
of one vowel on another. For example, the 
phonetic quality of being a high vowel (i.e. 
/i/ or /u/) may influence or ‘spread to’ a local 
non-high vowel. If vowel height is harmonized 
in a particular language, then we expect a non- 
high vowel to surface as a high vowel. The 
phonetic quality that spreads and the direction 
it spreads is language-specific. Some languages 
may exhibit only leftward spreading, while 
other languages may exhibit only rightward 
spreading, while still others may exhibit both. 

In Arabic, it appears that the Eastern dia- 
lects of the pre-Islamic period exhibited some 
form of vowel harmony (Versteegh 1997). The 
examples in (1) illustrate the differences in pro- 
nunciation between the Eastern and Western 
dialects. The phonetic quality of /i/ is harmo- 
nized in the Eastern dialects but not the West- 
ern dialects. 


(1) Eastern Western 
biir ba‘ir ‘camel’ 
minhim minhbum ‘from them’ 


The bulk of the literature on vowel harmony 
in Arabic, however, analyzes the Palestinian 
dialect. Palestinian Arabic exhibits ‘rounding 
harmony’. This means that the phonetic qual- 
ity of being a round vowel (i.e. /u/) is harmo- 
nized. The vowel system of Palestinian Arabic 
is controversial between a three- and a five- 
vowel system. The traditional generative view 
adopts the five-vowel system, illustrated in (2a) 
(Younes 1993), whereas others have adopted 
the three-vowel system, as in (2b) (Shahin, 
forthcoming), in accordance with the standard 
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view of other dialects of Arabic. Because of 
the nature of rounding harmony in Palestinian 
Arabic, simply adopting the three vowel system 
(2b) is sufficient. 


Pp 
ad 
=) 
Qi 
Ni 
joy) 


a 


I] 


a 


In Palestinian Arabic, if the root vowel has the 
phonetic quality of being round, then the qual- 
ity of roundness spreads to other high vowels in 
the prefix (Kenstowicz 1981; Abu-Salim 1987; 
Yoshida 1993; Monahan 2002). This is illus- 
trated in (3). Suffixes in Palestinian Arabic are 
immune to rounding harmony. 


(3a) /yi-drus/ [ytdrus] ‘he studies’ 
(3b) /ti-ktub/ — [taktub] ‘she writes’ 
(3c) /ti-ktub-i/ [taktubi] ‘you [sg. fem.] write’ 


In (3), the root vowels are round, while the pre- 
fix vowels are high unrounded vowels. There- 
fore, the phonetic quality of roundness spreads 
to the prefix vowel in a regressive, or right-to- 
left, manner. Notice that the final vowel in (3c) 
is a constituent of the suffix and is, therefore, 
not subject to harmony. 

Vowel harmony, however, is not limited to 
the verbal domain in Palestinian Arabic. It is 
also observable in the nominal domain, as in (4). 


‘oven’ 
‘wedding’ 


[fGrun] 
[Gurus] 


(4a) /furin/ 
(4b) /uris/ 


An interesting fact of rounding harmony in Pal- 
estinian Arabic is that vowels left of the stressed 
syllable are not vulnerable to harmony, as in 
(5a) vs. (5b). 


‘she sees’ 
‘she writes’ 


(sa) bitsuf 
(5b) tuktub 


The next examples of vowel harmony are from 
dialects of northern Yemen, as presented by 
Behnstedt (1985). Some lexical forms in the 
dialects of Yemen are differentiated between i- 
type and a-type verbs. This is illustrated in the 
harmony exhibited in the endings of the exam- 
ples in (6), all of which are in the 3rd person 
singular feminine. 
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i-type ‘to drink’ 
Siribit 
Siribih 


(6) a-type ‘to write’ 
a. katabat 
b. Ratabah 


The examples in (6a) were recorded from the 
mideastern regions of the North Yemen dialect, 
whereas the examples in (6b) were recorded in 
the southwestern regions of the North Yemen 
dialect. Notice the difference in the endings 
between the a-type and i-type verbs. For exam- 
ple, in (6a), the ending for the a-type is -at, 
whereas the ending for the i-type is -it. 

The final examples of vowel harmony dis- 
cussed here are from the Bedouin dialects of 
the Northern Sinai littoral (de Jong 2000). 
The particular dialects presented are Balawiy 
Arabic, the dialect of Biliy; Rméliy Arabic, the 
dialect of Rmélat; and Swérkiy Arabic, the dia- 
lect of Sawarkah. The initial vowels of the mor- 
phological templates of the regular imperfect 
form in these dialects differ depending upon 
the root vowel. The morphological templates 
of the regular imperfect are either yaC,C,aC,, 
yuC,C,uC,, or yiC,C,iC,. The vowel of the im- 
perfect prefix harmonizes with the root vowel. 
This is illustrated in (7). 


(7) imperfect ‘to drink’ (a-type) 


sg. pl. 
3rd masc. ydsrab yasrabaw 
3rd fem. tasrab yasraban 
2nd masc.  tdsrab tasrabaw 
2nd fem. tasrabay tasraban 
Ist c. asrab nasrab 
imperfect ‘to sit’ (u-type) 

sg. pl. 
3rd masc. yug'ud yugu'duw 
3rd fem. tugud yugu‘din 
2nd masc. tug‘ud tigu‘duw 
2nd fem.  tugu‘diy tugu‘din 
Ist c. agud nugud 
imperfect ‘to grab, take hold of? (i-type) 

sg. pl. 
3rd masc. —yimsik yimiskuw 
3rd fem. timsik yimiskin 
2nd masc. _ timsik timiskuw 
2nd fem. _ timiskiy timiskin 
Ist c. dmsik nimsik 


Closer inspection of the data in (6) reveals that 
not only are the prefix vowels harmonized but 
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so are the ending vowels (de Jong 2000). For 
example, compare the endings of ydsrabaw 
‘drink [3rd pers. pl. masc.]’ and yugu‘duw ‘sit 
[3rd pers. pl. masc.]’. The verb ‘to drink’ is 
a-type, whereas the verb ‘to sit’ is u-type. 
Because the endings are also harmonized, the 
ending of ‘drink [3rd pers. pl. masc.]’ is -aw, 
while the ending of ‘sit [3rd pers. pl. masc.]’ 
is -uw. 

Vowel harmony is not an uncommon process 
in various dialects of Arabic, and the examples 
are not limited to those presented here. The 
Palestinian facts, which are considerably well 
documented, exhibit both left and rightward 
spreading of the phonetic quality round. The 
vowel harmony demonstrated in the Yemen 
and Bedouin dialects appears to be the influence 
of all the phonetic qualities of the root vowel, 
and the spreading seems to be bidirectional. 
Although a productive phonological process, 
vowel harmony in Arabic does not appear to 
bear on semantic interpretation. 
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Vowel Lowering > Vowel Backing 


Vowel Raising 


In spoken Arabic, vocalic segments are subject 
to a wide range of qualitative variations, most 
of them being determined by the consonantal 
environment (~ vowel backing). One of these 
changes concerns the raising and fronting of 
the vowel [a] in medial position (i.e. inside the 
word) and/or in final position (i.e. at the end of 
feminine nouns and adjectives that are morpho- 
logically marked by the ending [a] in Arabic). 
This process — referred to by the Arab grammar- 
ians with the term > ’imdla — is often connected 
with the phenomenon of umlaut and defined 
as “the inclination of [a] due to the umlauting 
influence of [i]” (Kaye 1997:198). But in the 
case of Arabic, this definition is not entirely 
satisfactory. Indeed, ?imdla should be regarded 
as an unconditioned process that applies to all 
[a] inside a word - unless they appear in the 
environment of any blocking segment (i.e. pha- 
ryngealized consonants) — as well as final [a] if 
such a phenomenon is attested in the dialect in 
question. In phonetic terms, ?#mdla corresponds 
to a raised and fronted realization of the open 
central vowel [a], which could be pronounced 
[2] (raised low vowel), [e] (lower mid vowel), 
[e] (higher mid vowel), or even [i] (high vowel). 
According to this principle, words such as 
[?iba:d] ‘slaves’ could be pronounced [?ibz:d], 
[?ibe:d], [Pibe:d], or [Pibi:d] and [nsa] ‘women’ 
as [nsz] or [nse], depending on the speaker’s 
dialectal background. Variations in the degree 
of raising and fronting enable us to distinguish 
between ‘strong’ vs. ‘medium’ ?imdla (Fig. 1). 
Basically, internal ?imdala - which is widely 
developed over all the Arabic domain — is of 
the medium type (i.e. [a] > [2] [e] or [e]), final 
*imala being strongest where attested (i.e. [a] > 
[e] or [i]). 

On the acoustic point of view, ’imdla corre- 
sponds to a lowering of F, and a raising of F, 
(where F, is related to the open/closed vertical 
axis, corresponding to the openness of the jaw 
and F, on the horizontal axis, corresponding to 
front/back position of the tongue in the mouth; 
Benkirane 1982). The values observed for F, 
and F, in various dialects of Arabic confirm 
the idea that — in the same way as in the pre- 
Islamic Arabic dialects (Vollers 1906) — modern 
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Figure 1. Raising and fronting of the central 
vowel [a]; the arrow shows the ?imdla movement 
and its extent in the vocalic space 


front F back 
high / closed 
4 
Fy 
low / open 


vernaculars are variable with regard to this 
feature. In a comparative acoustic study dealing 
with final ’imala in Algerian, Moroccan, Syrian, 
and Lebanese vernaculars, Barkat a.o. (1997) 
showed the acoustic variations of the vowel 
[a] at the end of feminine words, adjectives, 
and perfect verbs. It appears that final ’imadla is 
not attested in Western dialects (i.e. Moroccan 
and Algerian dialects), in which the values of 
F, and F, correspond to a central realization of 
[a] (i.e. mean F, = 657 Hz; mean F, = 1326 Hz 
in Algerian and mean F, = 634 Hz; mean F, = 
1173 Hz in Moroccan), whereas it is present 
in Syrian (i.e. mean F, = 707 Hz; mean F, = 
1568 Hz) and Lebanese dialects (i.e. mean F, = 
340 Hz; mean F, = 2025 Hz), where it produces 
a distinctive higher pronunciation of the same 
vowel (Fig. 2). 

The spectrograms below show the spectral 
characteristics of final [a] in the word [malika] 
‘queen’ in the different dialects under study. 
The degree of ?imdla, moving gradually from 
none, in Western dialects, to medium in the 
Syrian dialect spoken in the city of Abu-Kamal 
(located at the border of Iraq), to strong in the 
Lebanese dialects spoken in Beirut as well as in 
the Syrian dialect of Homs. 

Following Cantineau (1960), Eastern dialects 
appear to be typically raising dialects. Indeed, 
strong *imdla — though it is regarded in the 
literature as relatively rare — is reported to be 
attested in the oasis of Sukhne east of Palmyra 
(e.g. [Jizreb] ‘moustache’) and in the dialect 
spoken in Homs (e.g. [mzeliki] ‘queen’). As for 
medium *imdla — which is, on the contrary, 
widely attested — it covers the major part of the 
oriental Arabic domain, like, for example, in 
the Syrian dialects of the Horan (e.g. [bense] ‘he 
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Figure 2. Distribution of [a] in word-final position in F,/F, acoustic space. Eastern dialects (in white) 
attest an anterior realization compared to Western dialects (in black). 
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Figure 3. Pronunciation of malika in Arabic dialects 
(3a) Moroccan (spoken in Casablanca) 
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(3c) Algerian (spoken in Wahran) 
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(3£) Lebanese (spoken in Beirut) 


mm 
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will forget her’; BergstrafSer 1915) and Damas- 
cus (e.g. [samake] ‘fish’; Angoujard 1981) as 
well as in Beirut (e.g. [meli:ke] ‘queen’) (Naim- 
Sanbar 1986). Now, although Maghrebi dia- 
lects are said to be nonraising, medium ’imdla 
does exist in the region of Annaba in northeast 
Algeria and in the south of the territory. It is 
also the case in some northern coastal Tunisian 
villages, such as Bizerte (e.g. [me?] ‘water’), 
as well as in the Bedouin dialects of southern 
Tunisia (in Gabes and Neffzaoua, e.g. [mJe?] 
‘he went’; Marc¢ais 1977) and in Korba (Wal- 
ter 1989). Nevertheless, the fact that *imdla 
is attested in some dialect or other should not 
lead one to consider it as a set phenomenon. 
Indeed, in a study dealing with vowel raising 
in the emerging dialect of Amman, Al-Wer 
(1998) notes it can be subjected to various 
sociolinguistic factors, for instance competition 
between urban and rural vernaculars. In this 
point, and at the level of the Levant region, 
the nonraising dialects are generally nonurban, 
whereas socially dominant dialects are raising. 
This factor generally furthers the emergence 
of ?imala in the former vernaculars. Note that 
the contrary is true in Egypt, where it is the 
nonraising dialect of Cairo which is dominant 
(Woidich 1994). The parameters of speakers’ 
age and gender also play an important role in 
the evolution of ’imdla. Kaye (1997) notes that 
*imala is especially characteristic of women’s 
speech. In her study, Al-Wer (1998) shows 
that young females are generally leading in 
the leveling out of regional features related to 
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traditional Jordanian Arabic and/or to Palestin- 
ian Arabic, so as to adhere to the rules attested 
in prestigious Levantine dialects (Damascus, 
Beirut, etc.). Conversely, in the small town of 
Korba (in Tunisia), young male speakers are 
more active in the disappearance of ?imadla, 
which is regarded there as a local nonprestig- 
ious feature (Walters 1991). Last but not least, 
Versteegh (1997) has proposed the hypothesis 
of a phonemic contrast between central [a] and 
sounds that are generally held to be its raised 
allophones. He points out such contrastive pairs 
as [t‘e:leb] ‘striving’ vs. [t‘a:leb] ‘student’ 
North Syrian Arabic (dialect spoken in Aleppo) 
This situation may be explained on the one 
hand by the general rule of [a]-raising/fronting 
in all consonantal contexts in North Syrian, 
and on the other hand by the synchronic rules 
governing the pronunciation of Classical Ara- 
bic loanwords. The same type of argument is 
advanced for some contrasting pairs found in 
Palestinian Arabic (Ibrahim 1982). 


in 
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ME LIssa BarkaT (University of Lyon-2) 


Vowel Reduction 


Basically, the phenomenon of vowel reduction 
results from the shortening of a linguistic unit. 
This shortening can be due to sociolinguistic 
factors, phonetic evolution, apocope, phono- 
tactic constraints, temporal adjustments dic- 
tated by prosodic events such as > sandhi (i.e. 
the fusion of sounds across word boundaries, 
or alteration of sounds due to neighboring 
sounds), accentual contrast, increase in the 
speech rate, etc. 

Consider the following examples from Moroc- 
can Arabic: 


(1) /##1+ magana# djal# xa+ i ##/ 
## the + watch # of # brother + pronoun 


VOWEL REDUCTION 


Ist person singular ## 
‘my brother’s watch’ 
(ra) [Imagena djzl xaj] 
(rb) [Imagena di xaj] 
(1c) [lmagezena dxaj] 


(2) /## ras # mal+ u # kbir ## / 
## head + money # pronoun, 3rd person 
singular # big ## 
‘He is wealthy’ 

(2a) [ras melu kbir] 

(2b) [ras mzlu kbir] 


Although (1a), (tb), and (1c) exhibit remark- 
able formal differences, they are still semanti- 
cally equivalent. In fact, the functional particle 
connecting the two substantives can be encoded 
either in a full form, [djzl], or in reduced forms, 
[di] (a variant attested in eastern Morocco) or 
[d]. Similarly in (2a) and (2b), the open vowel 
[a] of [ras] ‘head’ is reduced to schwa [a]. 
Examples (1a), (1b), and (1c) show a steady 
diminution in the number of sound segments: 
segments have been purely and simply deleted. 
For vocalic segments, it is important to notice 
that reduction concerns the length of the vowel 
and not the vowel itself. In other words, there 
is a limit on the process of reduction, making 
vowel reduction a different process than > 
vowel elision. Thus, examples (1a) and (1b) 
illustrate the deletion of more than one seg- 
ment, while examples (2a) and (2b), which have 
the same number of segments, illustrate vowel 
reduction. Traditional studies in Classical Ara- 
bic report that final vowels are not always 
deleted in pausal context. Indeed, according 
to Cantineau (1960:115), Arabic grammarians 
already observed “diverses réductions de ces 
voyelles a la quantité ultra-bréve qu’ils nom- 
ment rawm et 2ismdm, Varticulation de la 
voyelle se bornant a une simple ‘intention’, a 
une ‘odeur’ fugitive” (several occurrences of 
reduction of these overshort vowels that they 
call rawm and/or ?ismdam, of which the articula- 
tion is nothing else than an ‘articulatory inten- 
tion’, a fleeting ‘smell’). Vocalic quantity does 
not function the same way in Modern Standard 
and in Moroccan Arabic. In the latter, vowels 
occurring in open syllables at the end of words 
are realized and perceived as being short: “The 
stable vowels are relatively long except at the 
end of words where they are short” (Harrell 
1962:10). In fact, in prepausal context there 
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is a significant, supraliminal temporal contrast 
between vowels occurring in CvC sequences 
compared with Cv sequences (where C corre- 
sponds to ‘Consonant’ and v to ‘Vowel’). Other 
things being equal, the vowel in CvC is realized 
with a longer duration than in Cv sequences 
(Benkirane 1998; Abu-Mansour 1992). This 
result seems to contradict the Closed Syllable 
Vowel Shortening principle described by Mad- 
dieson (1985:206). Vocalic reduction is often 
referred to in phonological descriptions. For 
example, in the following rule vv > vw/_CC, 
Benhallam (1980:4) states that a long vowel 
(vv) is reduced when it is followed by two 
consonants. This rule can be applied to several 
verbal paradigms in Arabic: 


(3a) [tafirqu] ‘you are waking up’ (imperfect, 
2nd person singular, masculine) 

(3b) [tafiqna] ‘you are waking up’ (imperfect, 
2nd person plural, feminine) 

(4a) [taxarfu] ‘you are scared’ (imperfect, 2nd 
person singular, masculine) 

(4b) [taxafna] ‘you are scared’ (imperfect, 2nd 
person plural, feminine) 

(5a) [tasurqu] ‘you are driving’ (imperfect, 2nd 
person singular, masculine) 

(5b) [tasuqna] ‘you are driving’ (imperfect, 2nd 
person plural, feminine) 


In these examples, the three long vowels of 
Standard Arabic [it], [ur], and [at] are respec- 
tively shortened to [i], [u], and [a] when they 
occur in closed syllables. In other words, this 
vocalic reduction constitutes a temporal adjust- 
ment that can be explained by the existence 
of a syllable weight constraint: the vocalic 
shortening prevents the emergence of internally 
superheavy syllables. Vocalic reduction also 
occurs for the same reason at word boundaries 
in Modern Standard Arabic: 


(6a) /fii #1 + maktabati/ 
‘in # the + library’ 
(6b) [filmaktaba] 


However, this rule of vocalic reduction in the 
context of a closed syllable is subject to many 
exceptions (see Brockelmann 1961 for further 
details). On the phonetic and acoustic level, 
vocalic reduction modifies the prosodic propri- 
eties of the segments, i.e. duration, intensity, 
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and fundamental frequency (Fo). The spectral 
characteristics of the reduced vowel show clear 
centralization close to that of the neutral vowel 
schwa, i.e. [a] (Lindblom 1963). As for the 
relation existing between vocalic reduction and 
destressing, this topic is often referred to in the 
acoustic literature. It is generally observed that 
vowel quality is more marked in stressed sylla- 
bles (where vowels are long and plain) than in 
unstressed syllables (where vowels are central- 
ized and reduced). It is also often observed that 
stressed composed nouns are subject to subor- 
dination rules that give rise to destressing as 
well as syllabic nuclei reduction. Such a process 
can be observed in (2b). 
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Wad‘ al-Luga 


The phrase wad‘ al-luga, which may be trans- 
lated as ‘the founding of language’, represents 
a concept that is central to classical Muslim 
scholarly thinking about language. Language 
in that thinking was entirely invented. That 
is to say, it owed its existence to a process 
of deliberate assignment of patterned vocal 
utterances — or components of such utterances — 
to meanings, of *alfad (> lafd) to ma‘ani (> 
ma‘na). The relationship between the utterances 
and the meanings was not a natural or intrinsic 
relationship. In principle, an utterance could 
have any meaning. That an utterance had a 
particular meaning was due entirely to its being 
assigned to that meaning. The meaning of 
an utterance had to be learned; it could not 
automatically be known from the utterance. 
The question of whether language arose 
from thésis or phiusis, so famously debated 
among the Greeks, never assumed major 
importance in Islam. Greek philosophers were 
not concerned with the question of who had 
established language, but they wished to find 
out to what extent words reflect reality (> 
sound symbolism). Muslim thinkers were hardly 
interested in this aspect of the debate. They 
almost universally agreed that language had its 
origin in thésis in the sense of ‘imposition’ (this 
term being more or less equivalent to wad‘). 
Much more debated was the question of agency: 
who assigned the *alfad to their ma‘ani - God 
or human society? For most Muslims, the point 
of departure was the Quranic verse 2/31, “He 
taught Adam all the names” (‘allama ’Adama 
l’asma@’a_ kullaha). Orthodox grammarians 
like Ibn Faris (d. 395/1005) believed that this 


was enough evidence that God had created 
language (Sabibi 5-11). According to most 
Muttazilite thinkers, however, language was 
a human invention. One of the most com- 
prehensive accounts of the origin of speech is 
that by Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002). He states 
(Xas@is I, 40-47) that the question is whether 
language was created by God (wabhy, tawdif), 
or instituted by human convention (istilah, 
tawadu‘). After presenting arguments for both 
positions, he declares himself unable to decide 
the matter (Méhiri 1973:91-118). For a survey 
of opinions on the origin of speech, see Loucel 
(1963-1964) and Versteegh (1997:101-114). 

The question was not intensely debated by 
later grammarians, since how one answered the 
question had no bearing on the actual character 
of language as an invention (Weiss 1974). 
As a thing invented, language, if it was to 
remain constant over time, had to be preserved. 
This required an effective transmission process, 
implemented partly through consistency in 
language usage across generations (tawdtur; 
Weiss 1984), but also in large part through 
the conscious efforts of linguistic scholars - in 
particular, lexicographers — to secure normative 
usage in written documents. 

The idea of the founding of language appears 
quite early in Muslim scholarly writing. How- 
ever, it did not become the subject matter of a 
separate linguistic discipline until the science of 
the founding of language (“lm al-wad‘) arose 
in the 16th century (Weiss 1966, 1987). The 
stimulus for this late Muslim science was a 
short treatise by al-Iji (d. 756/13 55) entitled ar- 
Risdla al-wad‘iyya, which in the century after 
its writing spawned a number of commentaries 
(van Ess 1966). Commentaries eventually led 
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to manuals that summed up the science and 
could be memorized by students. Replete with 
a basic text, a plethora of commentaries and 
glosses, and manuals for students, the science 
of the founding of language was able to enter 
the curriculum of Muslim higher education, 
where it remained into the beginning of the 
modern age. 

The emergence of this science is probably to 
be explained by the sense that an idea so crucial 
to the entire body of linguistic sciences as well 
as to sciences dependent on those sciences, 
such as figh, ?usul al-figh (Makdisi 1984), 
and tafsir, had to be thoroughly explained in 
order to be considered viable. The method of 
explanation developed in the science of the 
founding of language entailed, first of all, a 
dissection of language into all its meaning- 
bearing components and then a classification 
of the various ways in which these components 
were assigned by the founder(s) of language to 
their meanings. Meaning-bearing components 
included not only words but also forms of 
words, as distinct from the substrates in which 
the forms adhered. Each could have its separate 
meaning. Beyond words, there were also 
prefixes, suffixes, inflections, and so on. Also 
included were syntactic and other structures 
made up of words. The founder of language was 
in fact something of an architect, the one who 
set up all structural features of language. For 
example, by assigning a vocable to a meaning 
made up of a ‘happening’ (badat) considered 
in respect of its attribution to something lying 
outside the meaning, the founder of language 
created a verb. The verb was thus understood 
to be a type of word that was dependent for the 
intactness of its meaning on something outside 
that meaning. It was a word that had to be 
linked to a subject (dat) to make full sense. The 
subject was designated by means of a noun. 
Unlike the verb, the noun is intact without 
need for an outside element to complete its 
meaning. For that reason, a noun can have a 
purely naming function. A verb does more than 
name; it demands linkage with another word. If 
one wants merely to name an action, one does 
not use a verb but rather a > masdar, or verbal 
noun. This difference between verb and noun is 
among the many features of language that the 
founder designed in the process of instituting 
language (Weiss 1976). 

The science of the founding of language, 
as developed in the commentaries and glosses 
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on al-Iji’s treatise, eventually set up two 
different classifications of the founding event, 
the assignment of a vocable or element of a 
vocable to its meaning. One such classification 
distinguished a generic assignment from an 
individualized assignment (Weiss 1966:114- 
117). A generic assignment (wad‘ naw‘) con- 
sisted of the assignment of an element common 
to a group of vocables to a particular meaning, 
whereas an individualized assignment (wad‘ 
Saxsi) consisted of the assigning of an element 
unique to a particular vocable or of an entire 
but indivisible vocable to a particular meaning. 
Thus, the form common to katib, darib, hafid, 
‘alim, Sakir, kafir, etc. — the fail form — is 
assigned to its meaning by way of a generic 
assignment, whereas the consonantal root d-r- 
b, being a unique consonantal root, is assigned 
to its meaning by way of a indi-vidualized 
assignment. Nouns such as asad, zayd, etc., 
which are not divisible into formal and material 
elements, are also assigned to their meanings by 
way of an individualized assignment. 

The second classification reflects jurispru- 
dential interests. It is concerned with the found- 
ing of general terms and specific terms (‘damm 
and xdss). The assignment of a vocable to a 
species to form a common noun such as man, 
or bird, or mountain is considered a general 
assignment (al-wad‘ al-‘amm), while the assign- 
ment of a vocable to a particular individual 
within a species to form a proper name, such 
as zayd, is considered a ‘specific assignment’ 
(al-wad‘ al-xdss). Two categories of words, 
however, proved problematic: pronouns and 
particles. A pronoun such as ‘he’ (/uwa) could 
be said in a certain sense to have been assigned 
to the general notion of a single male person; 
and yet, in actual usage, it was not this notion 
that one was trying to get across; rather, the 
word was used to refer to a particular male 
person as opposed to the idea of a single male 
person. Particles such as ‘and’ (wa-) likewise 
could be said in a certain sense to have been 
assigned to the general notion of ‘and-ness’; and 
yet, in actual usage, they were clearly meant to 
convey not the general notion, but a specific 
context-dependent relationship of conjunction 
between two things. With both kinds of words 
there seemed to be both general and specific 
elements. Therefore, al-Iji proposed the rubric 
al-wad‘° al-Gmm li-mawdu‘ lahu xdss as a 
category distinct from the other two types that 
entailed the categories ‘damm and xdss, which he 
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modified by placing them under the extended 
rubrics al-wad‘ al-“amm li-mawdu‘ lahu ‘amm 
and al-wad‘ al-xdss li-mawdu‘ lahu xdss. 

Combined with the division into ‘amm 
and xdss, the following three categories were 
distinguished in individual assignment (wad‘ 
Saxst; Weiss 1966:128): 


i. al-wad® as-Saxsi al-Gmm li-mawdu‘® lahu 
‘amm. Linguistic elements established in this 
way include ‘solid [i.e. nonderived concrete] 
nouns’ (ism jamid), masdars, the ‘matter’ (i.e. 
the radicals forming the root) of derived 
nouns, the ‘matter’ of verbs. These elements 
have been universally established for a uni— 
versal meaning, for instance the word ‘man’, 
whose idea is identical with its meaning 
(Weiss 1966:110). 

ii. al-wad* as-Saxsi al-“amm li-mawdu‘ lahu 
xdss: Linguistic elements established in this 
way include personal pronouns, demon- 
strative pronouns, relative pronouns, and 
particles, which have been established as 
universal means to refer to a particular 
meaning (Weiss 1966:9 5ff.; for the particles, 
see Weiss 1966:1I0). 

iii. al-wad* a§&-Saxsi al-xdss li-mawduS labu 
xdss: Linguistic elements established in 
this way include proper names and generic 
names; for such expressions, concept and 
that for which the expression is established 
are identical, i.e., the idea itself becomes the 
meaning (Weiss 1966:109). 


The same categories were distinguished in 
generic assignment (wad‘ naw). Although there 
was some disagreement concerning the assign— 
ment of radicals and forms, most authors agreed 
that the three radicals d-r-b had been assigned 
individually to all words containing these 
radicals, whereas the pattern (form) of these 
words had been assigned generically (Weiss 
1966:126-127). To the categories of generic 
assignment also belonged constructions like the 
vocative phrase or the verbal sentence. There 
was considerable discussion among writers on 
wad‘ al-luga, for instance about the vocative 
phrase ya fulan: some writers maintained that 
it had been established for the universal idea of 
requiring someone’s presence, whereas others 
asserted that it had been established for particular 
instances of requiring the presence of individual 
persons by means of a universal idea (Weiss 
1966:129-130). In other words, they debated 
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the question of whether this construction had 
been established for a meaning of its own, 
or for a meaning it acquired when expressed 
in words. Likewise, concerning the > ’isndd 
construction of a subject (musnad ’ilayhi) and a 
predicate (musnad), writers were divided about 
the question of whether construction had been 
established for the general idea of a ‘complete 
relation’ (nisba tamma), or for particular ideas, 
such as Zayd’s hitting in zayd darib, which is 
subsumed under this general idea. 

As can be seen from the many manuals 
written for students wishing to study the science 
of the founding of language, the business of that 
science, as it developed in later Islamic learning, 
was to determine the correct placement of every 
last component of language into the category 
to which it properly belonged. By doing so it 
was able to provide a complete and satisfactory 
account of how language — every jot and title 
of it - came to be invented. Who invented 
language was not of crucial importance. That 
had to remain something of a mystery. What 
was of crucial importance was the question of 
how sense could be made of its invention. 

The principal commentaries on al-Iji’s ar- 
Risdla al-wad‘iyya are those of ‘Alt ibn Mu- 
hammad al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413), ‘Ala’ ad-Din 
ibn Muhammad al-Qu§ji (d. 879/1474), “Aba 
1-Qasim as-Samarqandi (fl. 888/1483), and‘Isam 
ad-Din al-Isfara’ini (d. 944/1573). Manuscripts 
of these works may be found in the Princeton 
manuscript collection (Mach 1977). Manuals 
and summaries are listed in the Fihris al-kutub 
al-mawjuda bi-l-Maktaba al-’Azhariyya (Fibris 
1946-1952), vol. IV. 
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BERNARD WEISS (University of Utah) 


Wadi Hadramawt Arabic 


I. GENERAL 


Hadrami Arabic is an Arabic dialect spoken 
by the people living in Hadramawt, now a 
governorate in the Republic of Yemen. It is 
also spoken by many Yemeni emigrants, who 
migrated from Hadramawt to the Gulf States, 
particularly Saudi Arabia, and to East Africa 
(Kenya, Somalia, and Tanzania) and Southeast 
Asia (Indonesia, Malaysia, and Singapore). 
This entry deals mainly with Hadrami Arabic 
in the Wadi region, but occasional reference 
is also made to Hadrami Arabic in the coastal 
region, especially when discussing aspects of 
phonotactics, as this constitutes a major phono- 
logical difference between the two varieties. 


2. LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION 


2.1 Phonology 


2.1.1 Consonants 
The consonants of Hadrami Arabic are listed in 
Table 1, as pronounced in an intervocalic envi- 
ronment of a front open unrounded vocoid for 
plain consonants, and a back unrounded vocoid 
for emphatic or emphatic-like consonants, e.g. 
[ata] and [ata] for /t/ and /t/, respectively. 

The dialect is also characterized by its *g- 
yodization, i.e. changing *; to /y/ [j]. In edu- 
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cated speech, *j is realized as a voiced palatal 
plosive or affricate in some lexical items, which 
are marked [+religious] or [+educated] (see *q 
below). In the Wadi Hadrami Arabic, where 
[}] exists, [&] does not, and either of them 
alternates with /y/, thus [j]um‘ah ~ [&lum‘ah ~ 
[j]um‘ah for ‘Friday’. 

A distinction is made between /t/ — /t/ and 
/d/ — d/, but /d/ and /d/ are both pronounced 
as /d/ [8]. Coastal Hadrami Arabic merged all 
these pairs into the stops /t/, /d/, and /d/ [d], 
respectively. 

The *q reflex is pronounced as a voiced velar 
/g/ in all lexical items throughout the dialect. 
2.1.2 Vowels 
2.1.2.1 Monophthongs 
There are eight monophthongs, three of which 
are short and the remaining five long. Phono- 
logically, their front quality in a nonemphatic 
environment is striking for native speakers of 
Eastern Arabian dialects in words with an 
a [ez], as in zamdn ‘time’, klab ‘dogs’, blad 
‘country’, which are pronounced in some East- 
ern Arabian dialects with a centralized or back 
quality ranging from [ar] to [a]. 

The vowels and their allophones have the fol- 
lowing IPA values: 


[1] as in binit ‘girl’, [4] as in tibb ‘medicine’, 
[e] as in Di ‘sell!’ 

[2] as in fann ‘art’, [a] as in kabb ‘he 
poured’, [a] as in gadd ‘it made a click’ 

u_ [a] as in babur ‘sea’, [o] as in xubiz, [u] as 
in bunn ‘coffee beans’, [a] as in muyy ‘sip of 


water’ 
1 [it] as in sif ‘seashore’, [iz] as in bid ‘white 
[pl. masc.]’ 
é [et] as in séf ‘sword’, [e1a] as in béd ‘eggs’ 
a [eet] as in bab ‘door’ , [a:] as dar ‘house’ 
6 [or] as in yom ‘day’, [o:] as in sdt ‘voice; 


sound’, [o:a] as in dor ‘garden wall’ 
[ur] as in “#d ‘lute; twig’ 


2.1.2.2 Diphthongs 

Diphthongs are combinations of any monoph- 
thong with /y/ or /w/. They occur in word-final 
positions, as in hayy ‘alive, live; quarter’. In 
the /j~y/ style or sociolinguistic alternation, 
diphthongs with a /y/-element also occur in 
word-medial positions, e.g. majntin ~ mayniin. 
The diphthongs and their allophones have the 
following IPA values: 
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Table 1. Consonants of Hadrami Arabic 


WADI HADRAMAWT ARABIC 


labial labiod. dental alveo. postalv. palatal velar phar. — glot. 
plosive b t,d i(sl)* ke 
emphatic t, (d)** 
affricate j([])* 
nasal m n 
fricative f t,d 8, Z § x, g h, ‘ > 
emphatic (d)** $ 
trill r 
lateral l 
emphatic | 


approximant w 


* [y] / [&] alternate (i.e. either [;] or [&] represents the jim reflex) 
** d/d merge (i.e., either d or d represents the merged reflexes of da‘ and ddd) 


ay [ét|asinbayy ‘alive’, [At] asintayy ‘folding’ 
aw [av] as in jaw ‘air’ 

uy [61] as in muyy ‘sip of water’ 

uy [ut] as in x#y ‘my brother’ 

éw [ex] as in gréw ‘Qurayw [place name]’ 
2.2 Phonotactics 


Hadrami Arabic can be divided into two main 
categories in terms of consonant clustering. In 
initial positions, there is a difference between 
the Wadi and the coastal varieties. Coastal 
Hadrami elides all short vowels in open pre- 
stress syllables and thus displays initial clusters, 
as in bsal ‘onions’, brid ‘mail [noun]’, and kda 
[kde?] ‘so’, whereas Wadi Hadrami preserves 
/a/ in this case, as in basal, barid, and kada. 

Coastal and Wadi Hadrami do not have 
final clusters. Thus, bint ‘girl’ and sabt ‘Satur- 
day’ are realized in both varieties as binit and 
sabit respectively. Before pause, the 1st person 
singular and 2nd person singular masculine of 
the perfect show free variation, as in rubtih ~ 
rubit ‘I went; you went’, mtah rubtib ~ rubit 
‘when did you [sg. masc.] leave?’. The citation 
form is rubit. In context before a vowel, the 
inserted vowel is deleted: rubt isstig ‘I went to 
the market’. 

When liaisoned to another word, final gemi- 
nates are realized as single consonants, e.g. 
Silli ‘take! [sg. fem.]’, but Sal abuh ‘he took his 
father’; haddana ‘he hit me’, but had ’amin ‘he 
beat Amin’. Final geminates can also change 
phonetic features due to regressive assimilation, 
e.g. ‘idd sabi‘ak > ‘is sabi‘ak ‘count [sg. masc.] 
your fingers!’; rudd tobi > rut tobi ‘give [sg. 
masc.] back my dress!’. 


2.3. Simplification 


Some words undergo simplification processes 
conditioned by certain morphological forms, 
for instance when linked to certain pronouns. 
Thus, /f/ in suf ‘look!’ is elided in su nabna 
jina ‘look, we have arrived!’ (instead of *Sufu 
or *Ssfu); Sis farbanib ‘look, you [sg. fem.] are 
happy!’ (instead of *safis). 

Other grammatical words with segment eli- 
sion include la < ila < *’idad ‘when [conj.]’; ba 
< bga ‘want’ as in ma ba ‘I don’t want’; ba‘dén 
[b{%3] xaraj ‘then, he left’; Rud [kets] ya (ja) 
walla ‘aduh ‘has he come yet?’. 

Lexical items may occur as ‘strong’ or ‘weak’ 
forms, retaining the same meaning. The weak 
form occurs as a result of syllable reduction 
in certain rhythmic patterns or tempi. Simpli- 
fication here is contextualized, i.e., it occurs 
because of such contexts. Thus, in the follow- 
ing examples, pretonic syllables are reduced as 
the speaker pronounces them in anticipation of 
the tonic syllable which is the main focus of the 
utterance: sabab > [saBab] > [sa:B] > [saB-:] ‘rea- 
son’, e.g. w ssabab innuh mabu dari bsi ‘...and 
the reason is that he doesn’t know’. Simplifica- 
tion takes place according to a scale of different 
tempi ranging from low to high speed. Another 
example is w ba‘dén [wabafdein] > [waBatsn] 
> ["Bat3] > [993] ‘and then’. 


2.4 Morphology 


As in most Yemeni dialects, there is gender dis- 
tinction in the 3rd and 2nd persons of pronouns 
and verbs, as well as in the rst person singular 
of independent and direct object pronouns. 
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2.4.1 Pronouns 
2.4.1.1 Independent pronouns 
3rd sg. masc. hu 2nd sg. masc. intih rst sg. masc. ana 
3nd sg. fem. hi 2nd sg. fem. inti Ist sg. fem. ani 
3rd pl. masc. hum 2nd pl. masc. intu Ist pl. com. nabna 
3rd pl. fem. hin 2nd pl. fem. intén 
2.4.1.2 Direct object pronouns 

postconsonantal darab- ‘he hit? _ postvocalic ja- ‘he came’ 
3rd sg. masc. -uh darabuh -h jab 
3rd sg. fem. -ha darabba -ha jaba 
3rd pl. masc. -hum darabhum -hum jabum 
3rd pl. fem. -hin darabhin -hin jahin 
2nd sg. masc. -ak darabak -k jak 
2nd sg. fem. -i§ darabis -§ jas 
2nd pl. masc. -kum darabkum -kum jakum 
2nd pl. fem. -kin darabkin -kin jakin 
Ist sg. masc. -na darabna -na jana 
tst sg. fem. -ni darabni -ni jani 
tst pl. com. -nabna darabnabna -nabna janabna 
2.4.1.3. Possessive pronouns 

postconsonantal kitab ‘book’ postvocalic ‘asa ‘stick’ 
3rd sg. masc. -1 ktabi -y ‘asay 
3rd sg. fem. -ha ktabha -ha ‘asaha 
3rd pl. masc. -hum ktabhum -hum ‘asabum 
3rd pl. fem. -hin ktabhin -hin ‘asahin 
2nd sg. masc. -ak ktabak -k ‘asak 
2nd sg. fem. -is ktabis -S/-is “asas 
3rd sg. masc. -uh ktabuh -h/-uh ‘asah 
Ist sg. com. -i ktabi -yl-ib!-i “asay ~ ‘asdyih 
Ist pl. com. -na ktabna -na “asdna 


2.4.1.4 Demonstrative pronouns 
The basic form from which demonstrative pro- 
nouns are derived is da (masc.), di (fem.), dél(a) 
~ dol(a) (pl.) ‘this’. With affixes like ha-, ho, 
hu, -k, ka-, these forms refer to distance (dak/ 
dikidélak; hada ~ hidalhadi ~ hidilhadéla ~ 
hadola; haddaklhddik/hadélak), to direction 
(kada, kadak), or to manner (bo6kada), when 
used as deictic terms or, with varying degrees of 
modification, to satisfy the rhythmic patterns in 
conveying (focal) emphasis in discourse. 
Demonstratives can be annexed to a phrase to 
convey manner, reason, or spatial and tempo- 
ral senses: hakada/hokada ‘thus, this way; like 
this’; buda ‘this; therefore, for this reason’. 


2.4.1.5 Relative pronoun 

The relative pronoun is /i- or, less commonly, 
illi: fyén ilktab li garétuh? ‘where is the book 
that you read?’. 


2.4.1.6 Interrogative pronouns and adverbs 
The basic interrogative pronouns are the fol- 
lowing: 


ah ‘what?’ min ‘who?’ 

yat ‘which one? leh ‘why?’ 

fén ~ fyén ‘where?’ mtah ‘when?’ 

kamm ‘how many kammih ‘how many 
[fem.]?’ [masc.]?” 

kéh ‘how?’ 
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There are other forms of these pronouns with 
affixes hu- or kda-: hwah (hu + ah), e.g. hwah 
huda ‘what is this?’; humin, e.g. hiimin huda 
‘who is this?’; kakéh, e.g. kakeh naggi (nalgi) 
buh ‘how can we deal with it?’ 

The pronouns é@§ ‘what?’ and /és ‘why?’, 
which are common in other Yemeni dialects 
such as ‘Adani and San‘ani, are now heard quite 
commonly in the speech of Hadrami Arabic 
speakers, especially when in contact with such 
dialects. 


2.4.2 Adverbs 
The most common adverbs of place, time, and 
manner are: 


Place 
hna ‘here’ hnak ‘there’ 
kada ‘this kadak ‘that 
direction’ direction’ 
Time 
dalhin ~ ‘now’ ilyom ‘today’ 
dahhin 
gudwab ‘tomorrow’ ilgablib ‘tomorrow 
afternoon/ 
evening’ 
Sd'atha ‘the evening amis ‘yesterday’ 
after 
tomorrow’ 
ilbarib ‘yesterday  bdrihtlila ‘the day 
night’ before 
yesterday’ 
Manner 
rayyid ‘good, sawa ‘okay’ 
okay’ 
jamm ‘very much’ b-sur‘ah ‘quickly’ 


Such forms can be intensified or exaggerated by 
adding the suffixation -inih, jamm ‘very, much’ 
> jamminih ‘great many, plenty of’. 


2.4.3 Particles 


2.4.3.1 Definite article 

The definite article is /-, with assimilation of /- 
to the preceding consonant if this consonant is 
[+coronal], i.e. dental, alveolar, or alveo-palatal 
(except j and y), e.g. with nonassimilated /, 
ilmanarah ‘the minaret’, and with assimilated 
| ittum ‘the garlic’. The vowel i in the definite 
article il- is elided when the word begins with 
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a vowel, e.g. dtdr ‘archaeological sites’ > latar 
‘the archaeological sites’. 


2.4.3.2 Prepositions 

The following are the main prepositions in 
Hadrami Arabic; most of them have the same 
meaning as in Standard Arabic. 


b ‘with’ fi ‘in’ 

‘ala ‘on’ min ‘from’ 

bén ‘between’ —janib ‘near, beside’ 
giddam ‘in front of tabit ‘under’ 

l ‘to; for’ wara ‘behind’ 
kama ‘like’ ‘ind ‘at, by, near’ 
ma ‘by, with’ 


2.4.3.3. Conjunctions 
The following are the main conjunctions: 


ila~la ‘if; when; walla ‘or’ 
up to’ 
bass ‘but’ ya... ‘either... 
walla... or...’ 
lakann ~ ‘but’ w ‘and’ 
kann 
ba‘dén ‘then; lakud ~ ‘when’ 
next’ lakud 
istgul~ ‘as if? Imad ‘in order 
Stgul ~ (Iméd), to; for’ 
tgul layil 
(lajil) 
yom ‘because; kama ‘also’ 
since’ 
lammdn ‘up to’ 


2.4.4 Nominal morphology 


2.4.4.1 Gender 

With few exceptions, feminine gender has 
an -ah or -ib ending: dirih ‘household; fam- 
ily’, maktabib ‘library, bookshop’, mahbdarah 
‘room’, mandrah ‘minaret’. 


2.4.4.2 Derivation 

Derivational patterns are mainly from verbs 
and, in a few cases, from nouns. Forms 
derived from verbs are, for example: C,aC,iC,/ 
C,aC,uC, kasir ‘breaking’ < kasar ‘he broke’, 
sarib ‘insertion’ < sarab ‘he inserted ‘; C,aC,C, 
with doubled final radical gazz ‘(feeling) dis- 
gust for something’ < gazz ‘he felt disgust for 
something’, lazz ‘joining [two things together 
firmly]? < lazz ‘he joined’. 
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Forms derived from other nouns include 
mandarah ‘minaret’ < nar ‘light’, madajjib ‘hens’ 
cage’ < djaj ‘hens, chickens’. 

Simple nonderivational substantives include 
loanwords such as na“ ‘sweet, bonbon [a chil- 
dren’s word]’, Sah ‘goat’, motar ‘car’. 


2.4.4.3 Substantive patterns 
Common substantive patterns include: 


CvC dar ‘house’, jdr ‘neighbor’, 
nom ‘sleep’ 

CvCC hall ‘tenant’ 

CvCC yadd ‘hand’, kaff ‘palm of the 
hand’, badd ‘border; edge’ 

CCvC bmah ‘stamina’, ‘rus ‘mar- 
riage’, ‘nib ‘grape’ 

CCVvC brds ‘(brass) bearing’, blak 
‘device that makes ignition 
spark in an engine’ 

CvCvC jabal ‘mountain’ 

CvCvC baris ‘guard’, sdyig ‘driver’, 
zari ‘farmer’ 

CvCvC tabib ‘physician’, sadig ‘friend’ 

CvCvC fardn ‘butcher’s knife; chop- 
per’, sarin ‘sarong? 

CvCCa fuxtah ‘fertilization of palm 
trees’, rabsih ‘chaos, turmoil’ 

C,vC,C,vC, jiljil ‘sesame’, dubdub ‘tiny 
premature green dates (buds)’ 

CvC,C,vC sakkin ‘knife’, xabbaz ‘baker’, 
sabbab ‘swimmer’, dabbag 
‘tanner’ 

mvC,C,VWC, miswak ‘cleaning stick for 
teeth’, mizhadhb ‘ax-shaped 
spade’ 

C,vC,C,vC, mandil ‘handkerchief’, zi‘tar 
‘a variety of lizard’ 

C,vC,C,vC,7C, ‘ankabut ‘spider’, za‘faran 


‘saffron’, zinjabil ‘ginger’ 


2.4.4.4 Compounds 

There are a number of substantives made of 
ba ‘father (of)’ and another substantive, e.g. bd 
j‘alib ‘dung beetle’ (< jGlib ‘wage’), ba fararah 
‘flying beetle that infects palm trees’ (< f-r-r 
‘to fly’), ba swab ‘drizzles, tiny drops of rain’ 
(< swab ‘lice egg’), ba magdabh ‘[ladle-shaped] 
young frog, tadpole’ (< magdah ‘ladle’), ba 
“6dih/awdah ‘a ‘Yemeni immigrant visiting his 
home for some time and going back abroad’ 
(< ‘awdah ‘reentry visa of the host country’). 
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2.4.4.5 Adjectives 

The most common patterns of adjectives are 
the following; their feminine is formed by the 
suffix -ih or -ah. 


CvCvC jadid, jadidih ‘new’ 

CvCvC yabis, yabsib ‘dry’ 

CvCCvC bablul, bahlilih ‘naive, stupid’ 
CvCCvC kaddab, kaddabih ‘liar’ 
C,vC,C,dn — sakran, sakranih ‘drunk’ 


For color adjectives, stress is on the last syl- 
lable in the masculine but not in the feminine: 
vCCvC, CvCCv (fem.) axdar, xddra ‘green’. 

The following adjectives are derived from 
Form II or from quadriliterals: mCvCCvC 
mnignig, mnignigah ~ mnignigih ‘nagger, grum- 
bler’. 

Relative adjectives are formed by affixing 
-i to proper names, e.g. ‘adni [masc.], ‘adniyih 
[fem.], ‘adaniyih [pl.] ‘native of Aden’ < ‘adan 
‘Aden’. 


2.4.4.6 Elatives 

The elative is formed with the pattern aCCaC 
and is followed by min as a comparative, e.g. 
abmad akbar min salim ‘Ahmad is bigger than 
Salim’. The superlative is followed by the noun 
without min, e.g. waladak ahsan wahad f issaff 
‘your [masc.] son is the best in the class’. The 
exclamatory pattern ma-af‘al is represented 
in mahsan, e.g. mabsanuh min makdn ‘what a 
beautiful place!’. 


2.4.4.7. Number 

The sound plural is made by adding -im to the 
masculine and -dt to the feminine nouns or 
adjectives, e.g. fallab [sg. masc.], fallabin [pl. 
masc.], fallabib [sg. fem.], fallabat [pl. fem.] 
‘farmer’. 

Relative adjectives ending in -i for the singu- 
lar masculine and -iyih for the feminine take the 
sound plural -yim for the masculine and -ydat for 
the feminine, e.g. masri [sg. masc.], masriyin 
[pl. masc.], masriyih [sg. fem.], masriyat [pl. 
fem.] ‘Egyptian’. Some relative adjectives have 
a different form in the masculine plural, e.g. 
badwi, plural masculine badu, plural feminine 
badwiyat ‘Bedouin’. 


2.4.4.8 Broken plural 
Some of the most common broken plural pat- 
terns are the following: 
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plural singular 
CCvC sgal suglih (masc./ 
‘children’ fem.) 
CCVC xlaf ‘windows’ xalfib 
CCVvCvC tbabih ‘doctors, tabib 
physicians’ 
CyvCvC saweéh ‘squares — sabih 
[in towns] 
CvCvC kizan ‘jugs’ kuz 
CvCvCv ‘adara ‘adra 
‘adolescent girls’ 
CvCCVvC billan ‘dwellers’ hall masc./ 
hallib fem. 
CvCvCvC _hasakil haskul 
‘miscellaneous 
small articles’ 
CCVvCvC bhalil ‘stupid bahlul 
[pl.) 
CvCCaC ga‘tah ‘Quaytis’ g‘éti (masc.) 
CvCCvCvC  baggarah baggar 
‘plowmen’ 
CvCvC dafir dafur 
‘fingernails’ 
2.4.5 Cardinal numbers 
masc. fem. 
wabad wahdih one’ 
itnén tintén ‘two’ 
talatih talat ‘three’ 
arb‘ah arba‘ ‘four’ 
xamsih xamis ‘five’ 
sittih sitt ‘six’ 
sab%ih sabi‘ ‘seven’ 
tamdaniyh tamdn ‘eight’ 
tisih tisi® ‘nine’ 
“asrah ‘asir ‘ten’ 


Examples: talatih rjal ‘three men’, talat harim 
‘three women’, xamsih dydr ‘five houses’. 

Numerals from 11 to 19 do not have gender 
distinction. They can be used as cardinal or 
ordinal (see below), as in ja tartibub f issaff 
hada‘Sar ‘he became number 11 in the class’, 
ja tartibub f issaff ilbada‘sar ‘he is the 11th in 
the class’. 


2.4.6 Verbal morphology 
The verbs show the most elaborate morphol- 
ogy, marking number, gender, person, tense, 
and aspect, and transitivity type. Verbs denote 
two aspects, perfective (nonprogressive) and 
imperfective (progressive). 


2.4.6.1 Form I 

Form I displays a transitive a-type katab/yuk- 
tub ‘to write’ (Table 2), and an intransitive u- 
type kburlyukbur ‘to grow’ (Table 3). 


2.4.6.2 The derived Forms II — X 

The derived Forms, with the exception of V 
and VI, display a morphological distribution of 
/a/, if in the ultima with /a/ in the perfect and 
/i/ in the imperfect. Forms II, VII, VII, and X 
show /i/ in the penultimate of the imperfect as 
well (Table 4). 

Quadriliteral roots follow Form II and Form 
V as to vowels: bahdallybihdil ‘to deform some- 
thing’, active participle mbihdil, passive parti- 
ciple mbahdal; tgahzallyitgahzal ‘to show off, 
participle mitgihzil. 


2.4.6.3 Intensive verbs 

A particularity of Hadrami Arabic are the 
intensive verbs, which are formed by adding 
the infix lawl -6- to Form I, e.g. katab ‘to write’, 
intensive Ikawtabl kdtab ‘to write a lot’. These 
give the sense of intensity or exaggeration. Con- 
sider the following examples (‘Aqil 1981:139): 
katab/yiktub ‘to write’, kétab/ykotib ‘to write 
a lot’; salag/yislug ‘to shout’, sdlag/ysélig ‘to 
shout repeatedly’; sabat/yisbut ‘to hit, to beat’, 
sobat/ysobit ‘to beat repeatedly’. 

Another form of intensive can be made by 
metathesis of /w/ (from lawl) with the follow- 
ing consonant: lkawsarl > Ikaswarl. This may 
lead to some lexical expansion of meaning, e.g. 
kosar fi illiib ‘he played rough’, but kaswar/ 
ykiswir min iddabkat ‘he made a series of gig- 
gles or laughs’. 


2.4.6.4 Weak verbs 


2.4.6.4.1 Geminate verbs 


I-m-m ‘to keep, protect, gather’ 


Person Perfect Imperfect 
3rd sg. masc. lamm ylumm 
3rd sg. fem. lammat tlumm 
3rd pl. masc. lammaw ylummun 
3rd pl. fem. lammén ylummén 
2nd sg. masc. lammeét tlumm 
2nd sg. fem. lammeéti tlummeén 
2nd pl.masc. lammétu tlummun 
2nd pl. fem. lammetén tlummen 
Ist sg. com. lammeét lumm 

tst pl. com. lamména nlumm 
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Perfect Imperfect Imperative 
3rd sg. masc. katab yuktub - 
3rd sg. fem. katbat tuktub - 
3rd pl. masc. katbaw yuktubun - 
3rd pl. fem. katabin yuktubin - 
2nd sg. masc. katabit ~ -tib tuktub ktub 
2nd sg. fem. katabti tuktubin kutbi 
2nd pl. masc. katabtu tuktubun kutbu 
2nd pl. fem. katabtén tuktubin ktubin* 
Ist sg. com. katabit ~ -tib uktub - 
tst pl. com. katabna nuktub - 
*kutbdn in al-Qatn and some other Bedouinized accents. 
Table 3. Conjugation of k-b-r ‘to grow’ 
Perfect Imperfect Imperative 
3rd sg. masc. kbur yukbur - 
3rd sg. fem. kubrit tukbur - 
3rd pl. masc. kubru yukburun - 
3rd pl. fem. kburin yukburin - 
2nd sg. masc. kburit tukbur kbur 
2nd sg. fem. kburti tukburin kubri 
2nd pl. masc. kburtu tukburun kubru 
2nd pl. fem. kburtén tukburin kburin 
Ist sg. com. kburit ukbur - 
tst pl. com. kburna nukbur - 
Table 4. Derived Forms 
Perfect Imperfect Imperative Participles 
II Sarrab yisirrib — Sirrib msirrib ‘to shave’ 
msarrab 
ll ‘alag yGlig “alig malig ‘to reproach’ 
Vv txabbar — yitxabbar txabbar mitxibbir ‘to ask about someone’ 
VI tGlag yitalag _ t‘alag mit‘alig ‘to have a dispute with someone’ 


VII ngabas yingibis ngubus mingbus ‘to be stung’ 
VIN (a)Stabah _ yistibib (a)stbib mistibib ‘to boast; to stretch’ 


x (a)stabmal yistibmil (a)stibmil mistibmil ‘to endure’ 
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Passive participle 


malmum ‘kept intact, kept together’ 


2.4.6.4.2 Verbs? 


>-k-I ‘to eat’ 


Person 


3rd sg. masc. 


3rd sg. fem. 
3rd pl. masc. 
3rd pl. fem. 


2nd sg. masc. 


2nd sg. fem. 


2nd pl. masc. 


2nd pl. fem. 
Ist sg. com. 
tst pl. com. 


Passive participle 


makul ‘eaten’ 


Perfect 


-akal~ kall ~ kala 

kaldt 

kalaw 

kdlin 

kaleét(-ih) 

kaléti 

kalétu 

kaléten 

kaleét (-ih) ~ kdlit ~ kdltih 
kaléna 


2.4.6.4.3 Verbs Iw 


w-z-n ‘to weigh’ 


Person 


3rd sg. masc. 


3rd sg. fem. 
3rd pl. masc. 
3rd pl. fem. 


2nd sg. masc. 


2nd sg. fem. 


2nd pl. masc. 


2nd pl. fem. 
Ist sg. com. 
tst pl. com. 


Passive participle 


Perfect 


wazan 

waznat 

waznaw 

wazdnin 

wazdnit~ wazdntih 
wazanti 

wazantu 

wazanten 

wazdnit ~ wazdntib 
wazdnna 


mozin ‘balanced, adjusted’ 


2.4.6.4.4 Verbs IIw/y 


Imperfect 


yokul ~ yokil 
tokil 

yoklun 
yokulin 
tokul ~ tokil 
toklin 

toklun 
tokulin 

-okul ~ Ril 


nokul 


Imperfect 
yozin 
tozin 
yoznun 
yozinin 
tozin 
toznin 
tozniin 
tozinin 
-Ozin 
nozin 


g-w-m ‘to stand’, n-w-m ‘to sleep’, s-y-b ‘to leave’ 


Person 


3rd sg. masc. 


3rd sg. fem. 
3rd pl. masc. 
3rd pl. fem. 


2nd sg. masc. 


Perfect 


gam, nam, sab 

gamat, namat, sabat 
gamaw, namaw, sabaw 
gumin, nimin, sibin 
gumit ~ gumtih, nimit ~ 
nimtih sibit ~ sibtih 


Imperfect 


ygum, ynam, ysib 

tgum, tnam, tsib 
ygumtun, ynamun, ysibun 
ygumin, ynimin, ysibin 
tgum, tnam, tsib 
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Imperative 


kull 

kli [li] ~ [kli] 
kia [k*lu] 

klén [klexn] 


Imperative 


wzin [u'zIn| 
wizni 

-Oznu ~ wiznii 
-Ozinin 


Imperative 


gum, nim, sib 


2nd sg. fem. gumti, nimti, sibti 

2nd pl. masc. = guému, namu, sibu 

2nd pl. fem. gumin, nimin, sibin 

Ist sg. com. gumit ~ gumtih, nimit ~ 
nimtih sibit ~ sibtib 

tst pl. com. gumna, nimna, sibna 
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Passive participle 


msayyab ‘left on the loose; unprotected’ 


2.4.6.4.5 


Verbs Illy 


r-m-y ‘to throw’, n-s-y ‘to forget’ 


Person Perfect 

3rd sg.masc. rama, nsi 

3rd sg. fem. ramat, nsit ~ nisyit 
3rd pl. masc. = ramaw, nsu [nsu] 
3rd pl. fem. ramén, nsén 


2nd sg. masc. 


ramet ~ rametib, 
nsit ~ nsitih 


2nd sg. fem. rameti, nsiti 
2nd pl. masc. rameétu, nsitu 
2nd pl. fem. rametén, nsitén 
Ist sg. com. ramét ~ rametih 
tst pl. com. rameéna, nsina 


tgumin, tnamin, tsibin 
ygumun, ynamuin, ysibun 
ygumin, ynimin, ysibin 
gum, nam, sib 


ngum, nnam, nsib 
([mguim] etc.) 


Imperfect 


yirmi, yinsa 
tirmi, tinsa 
yirmun, yinsun 
yirmen, yinsen 
tirmi, tinsa 


tirmin 
tirmun, tinsun 
tirmeén, tinsén 
-irmi 

nirmi, ninsa 
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gumi, nami, sibi 
gumu, namu, sibu 


gumin, nimin, sibin 


Imperative 


(rim ~ rm, 
-inis ~ nNsa 
rmi 

rmu, nsu 
rmen, nsen 


Passive participle 


mansi ‘forgotten’ 


2.5 Syntax 


The syntax of Hadrami Arabic, like the phonol- 
ogy and morphology, is not as diverse as that of 
other Peninsular Arabic dialects. 


2.5.1 Sentence types 


2.5.1.1 Nominal sentences 
The subject can be a noun or a pronoun, 
and the predicate can be a noun, an adjec- 
tive, an adverb of place, or a prepositional 
phrase. Examples: [adjectival predicate] ilja- 
biyib malanih ‘the swimming pool is full [of 
water]’; [noun predicate] ‘ali mdirris ‘Ali is a 
teacher’; [adverbial predicate of place] ilklan 
daxal ‘the bridegroom is inside’; [prepositional 
predicate] il‘ummal min ilgarin ‘the workers are 
from al-Qarn’. 

Nominal sentences with another sentence as 
the predicate are manifested by a silent stress 


separating the subject and the predicate, as 
in hamid, ’abuh ‘ammi ‘Hamid’s father is my 
paternal uncle’. 

When the predicate is a question word, it 
may precede the subject: kam gimituh? ‘how 
much does it cost?’ 


2.5.1.2 Pseudoverbal sentences 

Some closed-system items like the prepositions 
‘ind, maIm‘a, and I- can be suffixed with nouns 
or pronouns to form verb-like constructions 
with the general meaning of ‘to have; to own’ 
(Qafisheh 1977:200 on Gulf Arabic; Qafisheh 
1992:231 on San‘ani Arabic): m‘i ktub ‘I have 
books’ (— pseudoverb). 


2.5.1.3 Other nominal sentences with special 
particles 

Some special or verblike particles occur in both 
nominal and verbal sentences. These include 
kud, ‘ad, mad, and yirja‘ (see below, Sec. 2.5.9). 


2.5.2 Verbal sentences 
The following word orders of the constituents 
(S)ubject, (V)erb, (O)bject, (C)omplement, and 
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(A)dverbial occur in the verbal sentence in 
Hadrami Arabic. 


Vv ba(a) yidhar ‘he will appear’, riju 
‘they [masc.] came back’ 

Sufnah ‘we saw him’ 

jibtibin ‘you [sg. fem.] brought 
them [fem.]’ 

SV issgal kubru ‘the children grew up’ 
abmad wsil ‘Ahmed arrived’ 
ilummal adrabaw ‘the workers 
struck’ 

issébih kala ‘asid ‘the old man ate 
porridge’ 

wad-dxui istara sékal nar ‘my 
brother’s son bought a motorcycle’ 
gabad iduh b-guwwah ‘he seized his 
hand firmly’ 

‘atanabna galil tamur ‘he gave us 
some dates’ 

‘ali ‘ata xuh sdb ‘Ali gave his 
brother a watch’ 

issébih warrat bittuh nuss iddabur 
‘the old man bequeathed his daugh- 
ter half of the land’ 

rab kadak ‘he went over there, in 
that direction’ 

bamid yhibb bittuh jamm “Hamid 
loves his daughter very much’ 

‘atah il‘addi kag [ka:J] ‘he gave him 
the money in cash’ 

yaggina (yalgina) sabibub kulma 
Sdfana ‘he makes me his friend 
whenever he sees me’ 

ysufunuh zaimhum bin yuxtub 
‘they see in him their leader when 
he delivers a speech’ 

ittama’ xallah insan bala ibsds 
‘greediness made him hard-hearted’ 
innurab raddat di Imahdarah bar- 
dih jamm ‘the lime (coating) made 
this room cooler’ 


vo 


SVO 


VOA 
VOO 


SVOO 


VA 
SVOA 
VOOA 


VOCA 


SVOCA 


2.5.3 Complex sentences 
A nominal clause can be followed by a verbal 
clause. Both of them can be independent: ah 
min ruzz w labim, yxalli lwabad yokil sabi‘uh 
‘what a [nice] meal [of meat and rice] that will 
make one eat his fingers [with it when eating]’. 
A dependent clause can be followed by an 
independent clause and a dependent clause: 
sbur ‘alay galil // w ba‘tih daris // ma bayinsah 
‘wait [sg. masc.] for me a little and ’ll give him 
a lesson he’ll never forget’. 
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2.5.4 Coordination 

The most common coordination particles 
are w ‘and’, kann, (w-)lakann ‘but, neverthe- 
less, though’, walla ‘or’, ma (Standard Arabic 
?amma) ‘as for...’ ( kann/lakann can also be 
used as question particles at the beginning of 
a sentence to convert it into a question). Two 
verbal sentences are conjoined by wi: sdlim 
yruh libtida@i w salib yrub ittanawi ‘Salim goes 
to primary (school) and Salih goes to secondary 
(school)’. Two nominals are conjoined with wi: 
ilmatar garib w ittakdsi wajdih ‘the airport is 
nearby and the taxis are many’. A verbal con- 
join may be followed by a nominal or verbal 
conjoin introduced by wi-; this is the case with 
bal sentences: ilmsdfrin wislu w il‘asa hamiyyib 
‘the guests have arrived while the supper is not 
ready yet’; kullin ja w rab w sGdih ‘a lmirdah 
‘everybody comes and goes while Sa‘adah is 
still on her grinder [grinding date stones]’, ie. 
‘everybody is standing still, no improvement’; 
ilklan gda‘id w inndas yizfnin ‘the bridegroom is 
sitting while people are dancing’. Adversative 
kann: illasGr titla, kann ilmrattabat makanha 
‘prices are soaring, but salaries are the same’. 

The particle yan (*‘ay ‘anna) introduces 
explanations: al awwal nsat, yan ilwabad min- 
hum bayokul tali kamil ‘the old generation are 
fit people, one of them can eat a whole lamb’. 
It can precede the construction for emphasis, as 
in (wallah) yanak tikdib, mahad smi‘ si xabar 
‘by God’s name [i.e. definitely] you are lying. 
No one has heard any news’. 

Some of the auxiliaries are originally inde- 
pendent verbs like gam ‘to stand’, g‘ad ‘to sit’, 
sabbar ‘to start’, gafaz/tamar ‘to jump’, rji‘ 
‘to return’, sagat ‘to fall down’, etc. They can 
occur as auxiliaries with an imperfect, e.g. la 
gam yaganni sa“agaw ‘when he sings/starts 
singing, they tear off their clothes [due to exces- 
sive enthusiasm and admiration]’. 


2.5.5 Negation 

Simple sentences are negated by adding one of 
the negative particles ma, mahu, la, ‘ad, mad 
to the affirmative sentence. Such particles, like 
many others, manifest variant pronunciation 
when contracted with personal pronouns, e.g. 
ma kull ‘id aglid ‘not every stick is a (wooden) 
key’. 

Compound negative sentences: la gatlna wa 
la salla ‘alay ‘he neither killed me nor prayed 
for me [i.e. ‘he left me in suspense; he didn’t 
give a clear answer’]’. 
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2.5.6 Adverbial clauses 

Adverbs as modifiers of verbs: gta‘ samah mahu 
Seiz ‘cut [the piece of cloth, paper, etc.] straight, 
not crooked!’ In the following example, an 
adverb modifies an adjective: ma stub a ‘eif 
lasag ‘as for his voice, it is too bad’ (a refers to 
silent stress or + juncture). 

Adverbial clauses with /a for time: la xlug, 
sammeinadh ‘when he is born, we will name 
him’ (a proverb). 

Adverbial clause with Stg#] for comparison: 
Suf izzbeir ja agbar (§)tgul badd xadar buh som 
‘look at al-Zubair when he came, covered with 
dust, as if someone had drilled a sand barrier 
with him [i.e. used him like a digging tool in 
the sand]’. 

Adverbial clause with Imad for purpose: 
yxiltun ittin izzibir b ittibil, Imad ilmadar yiga‘ 
gawi ‘they mix zibir mud with (chopped) straw, 
so that bricks become firm’. The pan-Arabic 
conjunction ‘alasan is also used, especially by 
literate people: dakir sawa ‘alasan tinjab ‘study 
[sg. masc.] hard in order to succeed!’. 

Adverbial clause with Imdd for cause with 
yom or yomak: sufha ba tikrahak, yomak 
tgul kada ‘she will hate you for saying such 
things’, xarjaw farhanin yom ilwabad gabad 
mSsaharatuh ‘they came out happily, as every- 
body received their salary’. 

Adverbial clauses with kama or mitilma 
involve comparison or equation: ‘ata kull 
wahad minhum kamalmitilma li ‘atah | ilnafar 
min ‘ydluh ‘he gave every one of them the same 
as what he had given to each of his sons’. 


2.5.7 Interrogative sentences 
The following interrogative particles are used: 
kamm ‘how many’, with its derivatives free 
variant kammihb and kamminih (intensified 
form) followed by min. Other particles are 
ah, hwah ‘what?’, fyen ‘where?’, kéh, kakéh 
‘how?’, kann, léh, ‘why?’, and tara ‘but why?’. 

kamm/kammih/kamminih ‘how many’: kamm 
and kammih are used alternatively before a 
consonant: kamm iddular dahhin? ‘how much 
is the dollar these days?’, kamm ryalat m‘ak? 
‘how many rials do you have?’; Rammih can- 
not be used before a vowel: kammih minnikum 
‘how many of you [pl. masc.]?’, but not *kam- 
mib iddular dabbin?. 

The question particle kammih has the inten- 
sive form kamminih, e.g. kamminih minnibum 
‘how many of them?’. 
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The particle kann means ‘why?’, e.g. kann 
innds gurmit ‘why are people becoming mad?’; 
ah/hwah means ‘what?’, e.g. ah isim jiddak? 
‘what is the name of your grandfather?’ 

Sometimes, quasi-interrogative independent 
clauses are used (to suspend the attention) for 
emphasis, e.g. warah gal luh ah ismak? taw 
‘atah il‘addi ‘did he ask him what his name 
was? (No), he gave him the money immedi- 
ately’. 


2.5.8 Passive voice 

In Hadrami Arabic, the apophonic passive is 
restricted to a few verbs and situations in which 
it is not important to define the agent, as in 
jaboh min ilwadi ba‘d il'Sa. iddahir innuh gbus 
‘they brought him from the valley after ‘isa 
time. It seems that he was bitten/stung’. 

The most common form of passivization in 
Hadrami Arabic is mediopassive, which is real- 
ized by adding prefixes like t-, i+(t), and in- to 
different verbal stems (Forms). 

Besides being used to express the active voice 
(i.e. causative and factitive meanings), Form II 
can also render mediopassive, as in the follow- 
ing examples: ilmandil ballah ‘[the color of] 
the handkerchief faded’; ilmatirih xaddrat ‘the 
patch [of field] became green’. 


2.5.9 Particles 


2.5.9.1 The particle kud 

The particle kud ~ gud means ‘yet/already’, 
denoting completion; although the sentence is 
nominal, it implies a perfective aspect. It can be 
added to a pronoun and function as a subject 
in a nominal (or verbal sentence). kud ~ gud is, 
together with another pair of variants, gad ~ 
gid, the cognate of Standard Arabic gad, which 
in Hadrami Arabic developed semantically as 
follows: kud/gud ‘yet, already, almost, nearly’; 
gad/lgid ‘maybe, perhaps’. 


2.5.9.2 The particle ‘ad 

The ‘imperfective’ counterpart of kud is the 
particle ‘ad ‘yet; still; anymore; already’. It is 
common also in other Yemeni dialects (see 
‘Aqil 1981:140 on Hadrami Arabic; Qafisheh 
1992:228, and Watson 1993:53 on San‘ani 
Arabic). It indicates the continued presence of 
something, but it can also indicate the presence 
of something (i.e. ‘to be, exist’), or that some- 
thing has just happened (i.e. ‘just’; Watson, 
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1993:5). Thus, kud and ‘ad are particles used 
to indicate time in nominal sentences. When 
‘ad is used in verbal sentences with negation, it 
must be used with ma, but, being merged into 
one particle, the realization is mad rather than 
*md ‘ad: ‘ad galil ma fi Ixazzan ‘still there is 
some water in the tank’. 


2.5.9.3 Preverbal particles 
Ba + imperfect denotes a future event or action, 
e.g. ilmsafrin ba ysalun illeilih ‘the travelers will 
arrive tonight’. 

kod + imperfect ‘hardly’: kod da lgmas ykaffi 
Ibantlon ‘this piece of cloth would hardly be 
enough for (making) a pair of trousers’; habbin 
is the same as kdd except that it is commonly 
used with a pronominal suffix. 


2.5.9.4. The verb yirja‘ 

Although the tense of the verb can change from 
{yaftal} to {fa‘al}, the other elements associated 
with the verb and other contextual elements 
determine the aspect. In the following pair of 
sentences, although the tense of the verb yirja‘ 
changes, the aspect remains the same: 


irrajjal li bassalnah yirja‘ axu ‘ali ‘the man 
whom we found is Ali’s brother’ 

irrajjal li hassalnah rji‘ axu ‘ali ‘the man whom 
we found turned out to be Ali’s brother’. 


2.5.9.5 Conditionals 

Conditional particles in Hadrami Arabic are 
ida, (i)la, inn, and la (< law), e.g. inn batisma‘ 
kalami, bathassil li bgeituh ‘if you obey me, you 
will get what you want [sg. masc.]’. Condition- 
als can be real or unreal. An example of a real 
conditional is as follows: inn ba ta‘tina ‘adiyyi 
mad ba tsufana ‘if you give me my money, 
you will not see me (again)’. The conjunctions 
idal(i)la introduce a real condition: Sarit ida ~ 
la xallastuh ba‘tik sagak kamil ‘I will give your 
full wage on condition that you finish it’; or an 
unreal condition: ida ~ la Sargat issamis sarhaw 
‘when the sun rises, they go [to work]’. 


2.5.9.6 Other auxiliaries in verbal sentences 
Some of the auxiliaries are originally inde- 
pendent verbs like gam ‘to stand’, g‘ad ‘to sit’, 
sabbar ‘to start’, gafaz/tamar ‘to jump’, rji‘ 
‘to return’, sagat ‘to fall down’, etc. They can 
occur as auxiliaries with the imperfect, e.g. g‘ad 
yadbak ‘he went on laughing’. 
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3. LEXICON 


Native speakers of Hadrami Arabic see their 
language as being very near to Classical Ara- 
bic. This view may reflect the fact that they 
find many Classical Arabic words in their dia- 
lect which do not exist in the vernaculars of 
other Arabs. In fact, apart from recent innova- 
tions in which Hadrami Arabic borrowed some 
words from other Arabic dialects and foreign 
languages, Hadramawt (and indeed Yemen in 
general) has preserved its language over the cen- 
turies due to its geographical isolation. There is 
an Old South Arabian element in the dialect 
(Bafaqth 1987:10.) Arabists like Serjeant have 
repeatedly emphasized the fact that, unlike 
urban centers in the Arab world, this isolation 
was a major factor in preserving the type of life 
in Hadramawt, which resembles the time of the 
rise of Islam (Lewcock 1986:37). 

Due to a long history of immigration of 
Hadramis to many parts of the world, Hadrami 
Arabic had and still has a number of loanwords 
taken from different sources including English, 
Indonesian/Malay, Swahili, and the languages 
of the Indian subcontinent. 

Words related to food, like sambal ‘fried 
(vegetable) cooking’, in combinations like sam- 
bal hanid ‘dried ground fish fried with onions’, 
sambal blésan ‘a sambal of shrimp paste (bla- 
can)’, sambal hab ‘dry sambal’, etc., can be 
heard, not only among families with Southeast 
Asian links in big towns of the Wadi but also 
among others, including families with no his- 
tory of immigration (Al-Saqqaf 2006). 
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Waqf > Pausal Forms 
Wasf — Sifa 


Wasl > Sila 


Weak Verbs 


t. INTRODUCTION 


Apart from functional words such as hatta 
‘until’, li- ‘to’, wa- ‘and’, all nominal and 
verbal forms in Arabic are made up of three 
or four essential elements, called radicals. Any 
phoneme, except the vowel a, can be the radical 
of a > root. To give an example, in Modern 
Standard Arabic (Wehr 1985), the following 
roots can be formed from the strong consonants 
q and / and the so-called weak radicals y (ie. 
the consonantal realization of the vowel z), i 
(i.e. the consonantal realization of the vowel i), 
and ? (glottal stop): q-u-l ‘to say’, q-i-l ‘to have 
a nap after dinner’, q-/-I ‘to be little/few’, q-l-u/i 
‘to fry, bake’, u-q-I (Form V) ‘to climb’, g-l-q ‘to 
sway’, g-l-q-l ‘to move, shake’, /-g-i ‘to occur, 
meet’, /-i-g ‘to be appropriate, suit’, g-u-i ‘to be 
strong, powerful’, u-q-i ‘to protect, preserve’, 
q-i- ‘to vomit’, /-v-i ‘to turn, bend’, y-I-i ‘to be 
near, to follow’, ’-u-i ‘to seek refuge’, ’-u-I ‘to 
return’, ”-I-i ‘to omit’, u-’-I ‘to take refuge’, /-’-I~ 
‘to shine, glitter’, -’-i ‘slowness’, and possibly 
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others. Nouns of probably foreign origin, like 
gaqulla ‘cardamom’, are disregarded here. 
These examples show clearly that the weak 
elements, u, i, and ’, cannot simply be regarded 
as prop elements that were added later, as some 
scholars have argued. 

Some root types are more common than 
others: type 1-2-2 (geminated verbs), for 
instance, is common, type 1-2-1 (e.g. shortened 
from type *1-2-1-2) is rare, and type 1-1-2 is 
even rarer. Because Arabic has a constraint 
against having two identical consonants — except 
when reduplicated or lengthened — in the same 
root, the original character of the verb type 
1-2-2 has been disputed. To some extent, this 
is justified because in roots of this nature it is 
not the case that two consonants come together, 
as in verb type 1-2-2 (< *1-2-1-2), but a 
lengthened consonant appears in two positions. 
If one were to posit a rule *q-l > q-l-l, one 
would equally have to posit *q-l > q-i-l, q-u-l, 
q-l-u, etc., which would lead to great difficulties 
in the reconstruction of Semitic roots. It seems 
preferable to assume for the geminated roots 
a structure *1-2:, with a lengthened second 
consonant (indicated here with :). Lengthening 
the second radical leads to the structure (*1-2: 
>) 1-2-2, as in the reduplicated form *(1-2): > 
I-2-I-2, 

Concerning consonants, with the exception 
of the semivowels, only a small number of 
special processes are encountered, such as > 
assimilation to emphatic consonants (e.g. Form 
VIII (i)dtaraba > (i)dtaraba ‘he loitered’) or to 
voiced consonants (e.g. Form VIII (i)ztahara > 
(i)zdahara ‘he blossomed’). 

In contrast, the semivowels in the position of 
first, second, or third radical may show extensive 
assimilations and morphological adaptations. 
The general rule is that the semivowels that 
are assumed to be original (S: u, i) are elided 
between two short vowels (VSV) and between a 
short and a long vowel (VSVV). Yet, the sound 
sequences iSa (> iya), uSa, VSaa are exceptional 
in that they are generally preserved. On contact 
between two vowels, the vowel a proves the 
strongest because it can never be assimilated to 
uv or i. Similarly, on contact between i/i und u/u, 
i is found to be stronger (*ui, *iu > ii). Hence, 
a vowel hierarchy (a > i > u) may be observed. 
In one case, the position of the stress has to be 
taken into consideration as the distinguishing 
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factor between *aSV > aa and V, respectively. 
Furthermore, morpheme juncture (noted as =) 
plays a part. 

For ease of derivation, the weak verbal forms 
are always shown in their triradical form. A 
few deviations from the transcription system 
are used here. For clarity’s sake, a distinction is 
made, depending on the position in the syllable, 
between uw and uw, and 7 and 7. Yet, this is not 
important for the formulation of the sound 
laws. The semivowels that do not assimilate in 
consonantal position are transcribed w and y, 
as, for instance, the personal suffix in ya’kulu 
‘he eats’. With long vowels, a distinction is 
made between contractional length (denoted 
with double vowels aa, ti, uu for d, 7, 4, as in 
qaala ‘he said’) and morphological length (as 
in garil ‘saying’). About the problems of weak 
verbs in general, see Voigt (1988). 


2. VERBS I’ 


i. With hamzated verbs, attention must be 
drawn to the orthographic rules governing 
the choice of the > hamza bearer, i.e. the 
written character (w, y without dots, and 
’alif) above which or under which the 
hamza, if necessary, is to be placed. 


(a) A hamza (glottal stop) does not need a 
bearer after a long or closed syllable, as 
in talarama ‘they reconciled with each 
other’, yas’alu ‘he asks’. 

Word-initially and adjacent to the a- 
vowel, ’alif is the bearer, as in ’akala 
‘he ate’, wkila ‘it was eaten’, ya’turu ‘he 
tells [a story]’. 

In the vicinity of the vowel i, the hamza 
bearer is y, as in xati’a ‘he sinned’, swila 
‘he was asked’. 

In the vicinity of the vowel u, the hamza 
bearer is w if no i appears, as in ba’usa 
‘he was brave’, yw’minu ‘he believes’. 

If hamza comes to stand at the end 
of the core morpheme (here marked 
by =), the preceding vowel determines 
which bearer must be chosen. Thus, 
in ’aqra’=u ‘he reads’, it is ’alif, and in 
yuqri’=u ‘he lets read’, it is y that is the 
hamza bearer. 


These rules point to a preference hierarchy 
in choosing vowels as hamza bearers, with a 


i. 


lil. 


Iv. 


i. 


lil. 


Iv. 
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being the weakest and i the strongest: a < u 
< i. These rules reflect the pronunciation of 
certain dialects in the Hijaz in which hamza 
was lost and replaced by a glide. In these 
dialects, xati’a and ba’usa were pronounced 
*xatiya and *bawusa, and it was to these 
forms that hamza was later added. 


Dissimilation rules °V’ > ?VV, e.g. *’a@kulu 
>aakulu ‘J eat’, *’wdina > ?uudina ‘he was 
given the news’. 

Intheimperative of the verbs ’axada ‘hetook’, 
?amara ‘he ordered’, and ’akala ‘he ate’, 
the initial syllable is elided: xud (< *’xud, 
imperfect ya’xudu), kul (imperfect ya’kulu), 
mur (imperfect ya’muru), but *?sar > iisar, 
wa-sar ‘(and) bind!’. 

With some verbs in Form VIII, hamza 
assimilates to the t, characteristic of the 
formation of this stem: *(i)’taxada > 
(i)ttaxada ‘he took for himself’. 
Word-internally, hamza can sometimes be 
elided. Thus, the imperative of sa’ala ‘he 
asked’ is sal (< *(i)s'al). As for ra’aa ‘he 
saw’, see below, Section 8. 


. VERBS Iu 


In the basic stem, the verbs Iv lose their 
first radical in the imperfect, imperative, 
and infinitive, if the imperfect stem is 
characterized by the vowel i. From walada 
‘he begot’, warita ‘he inherited’, wada‘a ‘he 
laid’, the following are formed: 


(a) imperfect: yalidu (< *yaulidu), yaritu, 
yada‘u (< *yaudiu with i > a due to the 
laryngeal) 

(b) imperative: lid (< *ulid), rit, da‘ 

(c) infinitive: lida (< *uVlidat'”), rita, da‘a 


Verbs with a as characteristic vowel of 
the imperfect pattern as strong forms, e.g. 
wabigalyawbaqu ‘he perished’, imperative 
iibag (< * (i)ubaq). 

The sound sequence *iu becomes ii, as in 
the infinitive of Form IV: iira:d (< *iura:d) 
‘to lead to water’ (u-r-d), and in the noun 
miita:q (< *miuta:q) ‘agreement, contract’ 
(u-t-q). 

In Form VIII, u is assimilated to the t 
characteristic of the formation of this Form: 
(i)ttafaqa (< *(i)utafaqa) ‘he came to an 
agreement’ (u-f-q). 
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Form IV yuuqifu = yuuqifu ‘he lets stand’ does 
not constitute a sound change in the proper 
sense. 

The rules mentioned so far are of a quite 
divergent nature. The dissimilation rule *V > 
VV and the assimilation rule *iu > ii are of 
a purely phonetic nature, for instance. Also 
phonetic in origin is the elision of initial w in the 
imperative of the verbs u-2-3 with imperfect 
vowel i: *ulid > lid and in the imperative of 
some verbs I. If this is correct, the imperative 
must go back to an early period when a prefixed 
prop vowel developed, e.g. *ktub > (u)ktub, 
wa-ktub ‘(and) write’. 

Partial phonetic motivation can be seen in 
the assimilation of ’, u, and i as first radical to 
the ¢ characteristic of this stem (*’t, *ut, *it > 
tt). The lengthening of the t compensates for 
the impending elision of the first root radical 
through lengthening of the dental. 

Differently again, a morphological process 
can be seen in the elision of initial y in the 
imperfect (yalidu) and the infinitive (lida). In the 
imperfect, it is the morphological proximity to 
the imperative (lid) that causes the shortening. 


4. VERBS IIy 


Some forms of verbs II pattern like strong 
verbs, for instance the imperfect of the basic 
stem yaquumu = yaquumu ‘he gets up, stands 
up’, which corresponds to the imperfect of the 
strong verb (yaktubu ‘he writes’). For most 
other forms, sound assimilations and reductions 
must be posited. 


i. Perfect active I 


The most remarkable morpheme variation 
occurs in the perfect active: gaama/qumta 
(imperfect yaquumu) ‘to get up, stand up’, 
naama/nimta (imperfect yanaamu) ‘to sleep’. 
These forms can only be explained if one 
posits as original forms *qauuma and *nauima. 
In addition, stress must be introduced as a 
distinguishing factor. 


* aduuma > *qduma (elision of u) > gaama (*du 
> aa) ‘he got up’ 

*qauumta > *qaumta (elision of u) > qumta 
(“au > u) ‘you [masc. sg.] got up’ 

*nduima > *ndima (elision of u) > naama (* di 
> aa) ‘he slept’ 
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*nauimta > *naimta (elision of u) > nimta (*ai 
> i) ‘you [masc. sg.] slept’ 


It is obvious that in the sound sequence auV the 
first vowel is predominant (*auV > aa), except 
when the second vowel (V) is stressed (*auV > 
V). Only here, i.e. in the perfect of verbs with 
weak second radical, is the vowel alternation 
aa (in open syllable) ~ u (in closed syllable) 
encountered. Otherwise, a long vowel is always 
shortened in closed syllable, e.g. ’aqaama ‘he 
made rise’ — ’agamta ‘you [masc. sg.] made rise’. 


ii. Perfect passive I 


The form qgiila ‘it was said’, which corresponds 
to the form fu‘ila of the strong verb, can be 
explained by the rule *u(u)i > ii: *quuila > 
*quila (elision of u) > qiila (ui > ii). 

In a closed syllable, the vowel is shortened: 
* qgiilta > qilta. In this case, the different position 
of the stress plays no further part (*quuila > 
giila, * quuilta > qilta). 


iii. Imperfect active I 


Proceeding from the form yaquumu ‘he gets 
up’ and yanaamu ‘he sleeps’, a long vowel 
undergoes shortening in a closed syllable, as in 
the jussive and imperative: yaqum/qum, yanam/ 
nam. 


iv. Imperfect passive I 


The form yuqaalu ‘it is said’ can be derived 
according to the rule *§ua > aa (the sign § 
marks the beginning of a new syllable) from 
*yuqualu (like yuktabu). In a closed syllable, 
this long vowel is shortened: yuqal. 


v. Active and passive participle I 


Active participle *ga:uil > gavil ‘saying’. The 
rule *a:ui > avi only applies to Form I. For the 
imperfect and active participle of Form II], see 
below. Passive participle *maquu:] > maquul 
‘said’. 


vi. Perfect and imperfect in the derived Forms 
The following sound laws must be taken into 


account here: 


¢ *qaua > aa: Perfect active VIII: *(i)gtauada > 
(i)qtaada ‘he led, he let himself be led’ 
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e *§ua > aa: Perfect active IV: *’aquama > 
>aqaama ‘he remained’ 

¢ *aui > aa: Imperfect active VIII: *yagtauidu 
> yaqtaadu ‘he leads, he lets himself be led’ 

¢ *yi > ii: Imperfect active IV: *yuquimu > 
yuqiimu ‘he remains’, imperative active IV: 
*Paquimuu > ?agiimuu ‘remain [pl.|!’ 

¢ *uui>*ui> ii: Perfect passive VIII: * (u)stuuida 
> (u)stiida ‘he was hunted down’ (with *st > 
st) 

¢ *iua: > iya:: Infinitive VIII: *(i)gtiva:d > 
(i)qtiya:d ‘to let oneself be led’ 


In the derived stems, i.e. in the imperfect and 
active participle of Form III, the sound sequence 
a:ui is preserved. This is due to the fact that the 
verbs in Form III and also in Form II pattern 
like strong verbs, which suggests the adoption 
of the spelling aw:i and a:wi, respectively, e.g. 
Il yusaw:iru ‘he paints’ and III yuja:wiru ‘he 
is (somebody’s) neighbor’. Furthermore, the 
sound sequence ay:a (> aw:a) and a:ua (> a: 
wa) remains generally preserved, e.g. II saw:ara 
‘he painted’ and ja:wara ‘he was (somebody’s) 
neighbor’, respectively. The formations of the 
Forms II and III with w as second radical were 
only developed at a later stage in the language 
and thus cannot be reconstructed as Proto- 
Semitic. 
These are the rules that apply to verbs IIu: 


e *VuV > VV 

e *auV > aa 

e *quV>V 

e *Sua > aa 

e *V,V; (in closed syllable) > V; 
© *(u)ui > ti 

© *jua: > ya: 

¢ *a:ui > ari (in Form I only) 


5. VERBS IIIu 
Verbs II have three basic types: 


- perfect gazaa (< *gazaua), imperfect yagzuu 
‘to make a raid’ 

— perfect radiya (< *radiua), imperfect yardaa 
‘to be content, wish’ 

— perfect saruwa (< *saruua), imperfect yasruu 
‘to be noble’ 
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The following sound changes may be observed: 


i. Basic type fa‘ala 


Perfect: 3rd person masculine singular * gazaua > 
gazaa; 3rd person masculine plural *gazayuu > 
gazauu (elision of u) > gazaw (elision of 
u). All the other forms are regular, e.g. 2nd 
person masculine singular gazauta (= gazauta 
= gazawta), 3rd person masculine singular 
*sazauat > gazaat > gazat (with vowel 
shortening). The spelling of the form gazaa 
(< *yazar) with alif as opposed to the spelling 
of ramaa (< *ramaia) ‘he threw’ with y indicates 
that the phonetic realization of the two final 
vowels must have been different at the time their 
orthography was established, possibly [| yaza:] 
with an open back vowel, versus [ramz:] with 
an open front vowel. 

Imperfect: Although a number of regular forms 
can be found here (e.g. subjunctive 3rd pers. 
masc. sg. yagzuua), most forms are shortened. 
The indicative can easily be derived with the 
rules stated so far. 

- 3rd person masculine singular *yagzuuu > 
yagzuu 
— 2nd person feminine singular *tagzuuiina > 

*tagzuiina (elision of u) > tagziina (predo- 

minance of the long vowel of the ending) 

- 3rd person masculine plural *yagzuuuuna > 

*yagzuuuna (elision of 4) > yagzuuna 


The jussive, though, proves more difficult. It 
cannot have been different from the indicative 
forms with no ending since the jussive *yagzuu 
(like yaktub) must have been identical with the 
indicative yagzuu (< *yagzuuu like yaktubu). 
The indicative is usually the longer form 
compared to the jussive. From a_ historical 
perspective, one arrives at the formula: jussive 
yaktub plus endings -u (3rd pers. masc./fem. 
sg., Ist pers. pl.)/-na (2nd pers. fem. sg., 3rd 
pers. masc. pl., 2nd pers. masc. pl.)/-1i (du.) 
/-© (3rd. pers. fem. pl., 2nd. pers. fem. pl.) > 
indicative. In contrast to this, speakers seem to 
have perceived the jussive as the outcome of a 
shortened form, which leads to the formula: 
indicative minus endings -u/-na/-nil-O => 
jussive, hence the synchronous connection in 


Table 1. 
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Table 1. Indicative and jussive endings of 
the strong verb 


indicative minus = jussive 
ending 
sg.3rdm. —- yaktubu -u => yaktub 
and f. taktubiina -na => taktubii 
du. 3rdm. —-yaktubaani -ni =  yaktubaa 
pl. 3rd m. yaktubuuna -na =  yaktubuu 
3rd f. yaktubna -O => yaktubna 


Verbs with uw as last radical follow the same 
pattern, as in Table 2. 


Table 2. Indicative and jussive of verbs with 
yas last radical 


indicative minus =‘ jussive 
ending 
sg. 3rdm. = yagzuu -u => yagzu 
2nd f. tagziina -na =>  tageti 
du.3rdm. = yagzuwaani -ni => yagzuwaa 
pl. 3rdm. ~~ yagzuuna -na => yagzuu 
3rd f. yagzuuna -O => yagzuuna 


It follows from this that some forms have 
word-finally a short -u, which cannot be seen 
as the outcome of a regular sound change from 
*-yy. The same applies to the imperative (u)gzu, 
which corresponds to strong (u)ktub. 

Active participle nominative, genitive *ga:ziu 
=unl/in > Sa:zin, accusative * ga:ziu=an > Sa:ziyan, 
with article nominative, genitive * (a)l-ga:ziu=u/ 
i > (a)l-ga:zii, accusative * (a)l-ga:ziu=a > (a)l- 
ga:ziya ‘raider, warrior’. Also important is the 
rule *iu=u/i > ii, with shortening to i in closed 
syllable (> in). 


ii. Other verbal Forms 


All other verbal Forms pattern on the verbs with 
ias the last radical. This is clearly demonstrated 
by the perfect forms 3rd person masculine 
singular, which are written with final <y>, and 
by the forms with ay (like Form IV ’a‘taytu 
‘T gave’ from the root ‘-t-u), which cannot be 
traced back to *ay relying on the regular sound 
changes. 

As for the infinitive in a, the juncture (=) 
that follows must be taken into consideration, 
e.g. IV *irda:u= > *irda:i= (through analogy) 
> irda? = ‘satisfaction’. The rule: *i/a:__= >’ 
applies. 


=> 
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ili. Type fala 


The finite verbal forms no longer show any 
contrast between verbs with x or with i as their 
last radical. In the perfect *radiua > radiya and 
the imperfect (yardaa ‘he is content’), the forms 
look as if they were derived from a verb Illi. 

The diphthongs aw and ai, which occur in the 
imperfect of the basic stem, can only be derived 
when consideration is given to the length of the 
vocalic ending and their weight: 


*yardauuuna > *yardauuna (elision of u) > 
yardauna (= yardawna) (auu > au) ‘they are 
content’ 

*tardauiina > *tardaiina (elision of u) > 
tardaina (= tardayna) (aii > ai) ‘you [fem. sg.] 
are content’ 


This leads to the rule *awVV > aV, or put more 
generally, *aSVV > aV. 

Only the infinitive ridwa:n still shows the 
original third radical; see also the infinitive 
ridan, with article (a)r-ridaa, which was pre- 
viously written with final ’alif (< *ridau=u/i/an) 
but later with y Calif maqsura; < *ridai=u/i/an). 


iv. Perfect passive I 


The form giila ‘it was said’, which corresponds 
to the form fu‘ila of the strong verb, is explained 
by the rule *u(u)i > ii: *quuila > * quila (elision 
of u) > giila (ui > ii). 


v. Type fa‘ula 


With the perfect of this type, it should be borne 
in mind that it is not a deep sound change, 
like saruwa (< *saruua), 2nd person masculine 
singular saruuta (= saruuta = saruwta). For 
the imperfect yasruu, one may compare the 
imperfect yagzuu (see Sec. 10. iii). 


vi. Rooted in the realm of morphology is the 
rule that the infinitive of Form IV is not *’iqua:m 
but ?iga:ma (with feminine ending compensat- 
ing for the lost ), likewise in Form X. 


To recapitulate the rules which apply to the 
verbs type III, in addition to the rules that 
apply to verbs of type IIu: 


e *auVV > *aVV > aV 
e *iua > iya 
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© yi > ii 
e *g:u= > ar= 


6. VERBS Ii 


The verbs Ii are formed almost totally regularly, 
e.g. yasira, imperfect yaysiru ‘to be easy’. 

In formations with u before i as the first 
radical, the u-vowel prevails (*ui > uu), cf. the 
imperfect of Form IV *yuisiru > yuusiru ‘he is 
rich’. This is possibly nothing more than an 
assimilation to the verbs Iu, which also show 
uu in Form IV. It is also possible that the vowel 
-u of the personal prefixes (?-, t-, y-, m-) in 
Form IV and in the passive of Form I carries 
morphologically more weight than the first root 
radical that follows it. The imperfect *yujisiru 
(according to the rule *uj > ii) could not 
result in *yiisiru, in order to avoid confusion 
in the verbal stem derivation. In this case, 
the coherence of the verbal stem derivations 
would prove stronger than the coherence of 
root derivations. However, if one remembers 
that very few verbs Ii exist, the assumption of 
an assimilation to the more common verbs Ix 
appears less adventurous. 

In Form VIII, assimilation of 7 to tf can occur, 
as in (i)ttasara < *(i)itasara ‘he played at some 
hazard’. This is an assimilation to the more 
common verbal type Iz, with assimilation of the 
semivowel to the glottal stop. 


7. VERBS Ili 


i. Perfect active I 


The morpheme variation in the perfect active 
saaralsirta (imperfect yasiiru) ‘to travel’ and 
haabalhibta (imperfect yahaabu) ‘to fear’ is 
striking. These forms can only be explained if 
one posits as basic forms *sajira and *hajiba. 
Furthermore, stress has to be introduced as a 
distinguishing factor. 


* sdiira > *sdira (elision of i) > saara (*di > aa) 
‘he traveled’ 

* saiirta > *sairta (elision of i) > sirta (*ai > i) 
‘you [masc. sg.] traveled’ 

*hdtiba > *hdiba (elision of i) > haaba (*di > 
aa) ‘he was frightened’ 

* haiibta > * haibta (elision of i) > hibta (* ai > 7) 
‘you [masc. sg.] were frightened’ 
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Compare this with the corresponding forms of 
the verbs II in Table 3. 


Table 3. Perfect active of verbs II and verbs Ili 


Iu i 


*qauum=a > qaama *sdlir=a > saar=a 


*qauum=ta > qum=ta *salir=ta > sir=ta 
*hdiib=a > haab=a 


*hatibta > hib=ta 


*nduim=a > naam=a 
*nauim=ta > nim=ta 


Rules applicable to both verbs Iv and Ili in 
Form I can be formulated as follows: *4SV > 
aa, *aSV > V(S = semivowel, V = u, i). In the 
sound sequence dSV, it is the first vowel that 
prevails (> aa), except when the second vowel 
is stressed (aSV> V). 


© 


ii. Passive participle of the basic Form: *mabiu: 
= *mabiuu' > *mabiu' (elision of u) > mabii 
(*iu > it) ‘sold’ 


ig 


iii. In the derived Forms, the following sound 
changes must be observed: 


° *ViV>VV 

¢ *aiV > aa: perfect active VIII *(i)btaja‘a > 
(i)btaa‘a ‘he bought’, imperfect active 
VII: *yabtaiiu > *yabtaa‘u ‘he buys’ 

¢ *Sia> aa: perfect active IV *’abiana > abaana 
‘he was, made clear’ 

e V,V; (in closed syllable) > V; 

© *(u)ii>*ui>ii: perfect passive VIII * (u)btuii‘a> 
(u)btii‘a ‘it was bought’, imperfect active IV 
*yubtinu > yubiinu ‘he is, makes clear’ 

© *q:ii > avi (only in Form I) 


Since the relevant rules concerning verbs II 
agree with the ones above, a more general 
formulation is possible: 


e *VSV > VV 

e *aSV > aa 

° *gSV>V 

e *§Sa > aa 

e *VV; (in closed syllable) > V; 
© *(u)Si > ii 

e *7Sa: > tia: 

*a:Si > avi (only in Form 1) 
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8. VERBS IIIz 


The above-mentioned rules concerning verbs 
IlIv are also valid when uw is replaced by i: 


° *aia > aa: perfect *ramaia > ramaa ‘he 
threw’, written with final <y>, thus hinting at 
a pronunciation as a long open front vowel 
[ramz:], which contrasts with the long open 
back vowel in gazaa [yaza:] (< *gazaua) 
written with final ’alif. The long vowel is 
shortened in closed syllable: *ramajat > 
*ramaat > ramat ‘she threw’. 

¢ *qiu > aa: imperfect passive *yurmaiu > 
yurmaa (elision of i) ‘he is thrown’. 

° *giuu > au: perfect *ramajuu > *ramauu 
(elision of i) > ramau (auu > au) ‘they threw’. 

° *qiii > ai: *tubkatina > *tubkaiina (elision 
of i) > tubkaina (aii > ai) ‘you [fem. sg.] are 
wept over)’. 

¢ *jiu > ii: imperfect I *yarmiiu > *yarmiu 
(elision of i) > yarmii (iu > ii) ‘he throws’; 
imperfect V *yanbagiiu > *yanbagiu (elision 
of i) > yanbagii ‘it is necessary, it is proper’. 

° *iiuu > uu: imperfect I *yarmijuuna > 
*yarmiuuna (elision of i) > yarmuuna (iuu 
> uu) ‘they throw’. The long suffix vowel uu 
prevails. 

¢ *iiii > ii: imperfect *tarmiiiina > *tarmiiina 
(elision of i) > tarmiina ‘you [fem. sg.] 
throw’. 

e *i=unlin > in, *it=an > tyan, *it=uli > ii, *ii=a 
> iya: active participle nominative, genitive 
ra:min, accusative ra:miyan, with article 
nominative, genitive (a)r-ra:mii, accusative 
(a)r-ra:miya ‘throwing’. 


Slightly unusual is the formation of the passive 
participle *mahdu:si=z = *mahdu:y= > mahdi: 
y= (i.e. mahdiyy=) ‘rightly guided’, where no 
vowel assimilation across the juncture occurs 
(as in the case of ra:min). The solution lies with 
the long vowel u:, which requires the strong 
treatment of the following radical; *u:y has to 
become izy / ivy. 

The rules *aia, *aju > aa can be generalized to 
*qaiV > aa (and *aSV > aa), e.g. *ma‘nai=ulila > 
ma‘naa, shortened with nunation to ma‘nan. 

The different treatment of *aim and *aii 
(> aa) in contrast to *aiuu (> au) and *aiii (> ai) 
is important. The long vowels *uu and *ii are so 
strong that they cannot be assimilated to *a - 
unlike the short vowel *u that is assimilated 
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to *a (*aiu > aa). In the case of *iiuu > uu, 
the weight of the ending must account for the 
prevalence of the long uu. 

The jussive of Form IJ and all derived Forms 
has a short final vowel (e.g. I yarmi, V yataSaf: 
a). The above-mentioned rule applies: indicative 
minus certain endings => jussive, e.g. imperfect 
(indicative) I yarmii (< *yarmiiu ‘he throws’), V 
yatasaf:aa (< *yatasaf:aiu ‘he achieved healing’) 
minus vowel => jussive yarmi, yataSaf:a. 


9. DOUBLY WEAK VERBS 


Doubly weak verbs are verbs that belong 
simultaneously to two weak verbal classes and 
share the features of both, as long as there is no 
conflict between the two. Apart from hamzated 
verbs, there is only one type containing the 
weak elements uw and j as its first and third 


radical (Iu/IIIi), respectively, e.g. 


* waqaa (< “*wagaia), imperfect  yagii 
(< *yauqiiu) ‘to guard, preserve’ with 
imperative gi (strengthened to qih) 

*wadaa (< ‘*waaia), imperfect ya ii 


(< *yawiiu) ‘to promise’ with imperative i 
(strengthened to ih) 


If the hamza is regarded as a further weak 
element, it is possible to establish many verbal 
types having, in addition to the semivowel, 
an additional hamza in the first, second, or 
third position. Only in rare cases can special 
formations be observed. 


¢ Pand IIu: aaba, imperfect ya’uubu ‘to return’, 
imperative ub, have regular formation. 

¢ IP and Illi: ra’aa, imperfect yaraa (< *yaraiu) 
‘to see’, imperative ra (strengthened to rah) 
with loss of hamza in some forms. 


ro. VERBS WITH STRONG W AND Y 
AS THE SECOND RADICAL 


Verbs with a weak third radical must treat u/i 
as second radical as strong (IItw/y), e.g. 


© Sawaa (< *Sawaia), imperfect yaswii ‘to broil‘ 
with imperative (i)Swi 

© gawiya, imperfect yaqwaa (< *yaqwaiu) ‘to 
be strong’ with imperative (i)qwa 

¢ hayiya, hayya (< *hayiua), imperfect yabyaa 
(irregularly word-finally written with 
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alif) ‘to live? with imperative (i)bya; this 
verb may undergo shortening in Form X: 
(i)stabaa (< (i)stabyaa), imperfect yastabii 
(< yastabyit) 

¢ ’awaa, imperfect ya’wii ‘to betake oneself 
to’ 


There are strong verbs with a consonantal w or 
y as their middle radical, like sawidalyaswadu 
‘to be black’, ‘awiralya‘waru ‘to be one-eyed’, 
which do not differ from regular strong verbs 
(like ‘ajibalyajabu ‘to be astonished’). Here, w 
is strong because the corresponding adjectives 
-aswadu ‘black’ and ’a‘waru ‘one-eyed’ also 
display strong formation. 

In the Forms II and III, the semivowels show 
up in their consonantal forms w and y. This can 
also influence the strong formation in the other 
Forms, such as VIII (i)zdawaja/yazdawiju ‘to be 
in pairs’ (zd < *zt), formed from the denominal 
Form II (zaw:aja/yuzaw:iju ‘to pair’). Denominal 
stems tend to form strong roots with w and y, 
e.g. III ‘a:yana ‘to view’, denominally derived 
from ‘ayn ‘eye’, and III ga:wala ‘to confer, 
dispute’, derived from gawl ‘word, speech’. 


Ir. SUMMARY OF RULES 


In the formation of weak verbal types, different 
kinds of rule interact: purely phonetic rules, 
morphophonological rules, and morphological 
rules. 


i. Phonetic rules 


Phonetic rules are those that are phonetically 
motivated: 


e The dissimilation rule ’V > ’VV_ with 
hamzated verbs 

¢ The weakness (i.e. loss) of hamza (’) occurring 
in the formation of some (frequently used) 
roots 

¢ The elision of y as the first radical of a root 
in the imperative, e.g. lid (< *ulid) 

e *VSV(V) > VV(V), most common sound law 

(intervocalic semivowel is elided), exceptions 

are: iSa (> iya, e.g. radiya), uSa (e.g. saruwa), 

VSaa (e.g. yardayaani, yagzuwaani, radiyaa; 

iSaa > iyaa); in some cases, this triggers a 

further sound development (like *quuila > 

*quila > qiila ‘it was said’) 

*aSV > aa (it is important that V is short 
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and unstressed), including *aS=V > aa (this 
contraction occurs also across the juncture = ) 

° *gSV> V(in the perfect of verbs IIS) 

e *VV; (in closed syllable) > V; 

¢ *y4i (ui and yi) > ti, iv > ti (*mabiu: “ = 
*mabiuu’ > *mabiu' > mabii' ‘sold’) 

e A series of three identical vowels is shortened 
by one element, if the syllable structure 
allows this: *maquu:] > maquul ‘utterance’, 
but magzu:w = magzuww ‘assaulted’ 


ii. Morphophonological rules 


Morphophonological rules apply when a pho- 
netic rule needs additional morphophonological 
input. To this group belong the assimilation of 
>, uw, and / as first radical to the dental of Form 
VIII (> tt). *§Sa > aa — this rule does not apply 
to adjectives IIS of the pattern 7af‘alu, like 
-a‘waru ‘one-eyed’, ’axyaru ‘better’. 

Two rules have been mentioned involving the 
sound sequence *a:S. In the active participle of 
Form I, the rule *a:Si > a?i must be observed, 
and in some infinitives (e.g. of Form IV: 
*irdar=), the rule *a:S= > ar=. Both rules can 
be collapsed into the rule that *a:S becomes a? 
with the exception of Forms II and III. 


iii. Morphologically determined rules 


¢ Loss of uw as first radical in the imperfect 
(yalidu) and infinitive (lida) of the verbs 
of the i-class. Solely the loss of uw in the 
imperative (lid) could be given a phonetic 
explanation. 

¢ The final short vowel in the jussive and the 
imperative of the verbs IIIS (e.g. yarmi, 
yagzu, yarda) must be seen as the result of 
a shortening process applied to the longer 
forms of the indicative (here < yarmii, 
yagzuu, yardaa). 

¢ The roots IIIz become IIIiin the derived Forms 
through the phenomenon of analogy. The i- 
vowel in the imperfect and participle active 
of some stems has triggered the convergence 
with verbs Illi, e.g. Form IV *yuftiuu > yuftii 
‘he delivers a legal opinion’. 

e The verbs Ii change in Form IV into verbs Iz 
(*yuibisu > yuubisu). It is possible that here, 
too, the heavier weight of the prefix vowel 
vis-a-vis the core morpheme plays a role (see 
the next item). 

¢ For morphological reasons, the personal 
endings of the perfect and imperfect that 
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have a long vowel, and the endings of the 

masculine plural carry special weight. The 

endings in question are 

¢ perfect 3rd person masculine plural =uu 

¢ imperfect 2nd person feminine singular 
=1i(na) 

¢ imperfect 2nd/3rd person masculine plural 
=uu(na) 

¢ nominal ending plural nominative =uu(na), 
genitive, accusative =ii(na) 


In front of all these endings there is VS=, i.e. 
the semivowel as the third radical preceded by 
any kind of vowel. Altogether, these are the 
combinations that can occur: aS= (*gazauz, 
*yugzau=, ramai=, yurmai=), uS (*saruu=, 
*yagzuuz=) and iS= (*rumii=, * yarmii=, *radiu=, 
*yurdiu=). An example for the nominal ending 
is nominative *ga:dii=uuna > qa:duuna, 
genitive, accusative *ga:dii=iina > gqa:diina 
‘decisive [pl.]’. 

VS coalesces with the long vowel that follows 
in this way: 


¢ If no a-vowel precedes the semivowel, then 
the vowel of the ending prevails: *iSii > ii, 
*iSuu > uu, *uSii > i, *uSuu >uu. 

¢ Ifa precedes the semivowel, the diphthongs ai 
(= ay) or au (= aw) arise respectively: *aSii > 
ai, *aSuu > au. 


This may be seen as a tendency to give 
paradigmatic coherence (i.e. distinctiveness of 
endings) preference over root coherence. This 
leads to the loss of distinction between III 
and IIIy. Perhaps it is no coincidence that the 
endings of the dual (perfect 3rd pers. masc. 
-aa; imperfect 2nd/3rd pers. masc. -aa(ni)) 
are impervious to assimilation (VSaa remains 
intact, apart from the sound change *iu > ii). 
However, it is possible to see in this case a 
wide-ranging merger of IIIS into Illi caused 
by the vicinity of the vowel i and caused by 
analogy in the derived Forms (with only the 
transitive verbs IIIv preserving their original 
third radical in Form J). 


12. GEMINATED VERBS (II=III) 


Geminated verbs have identical second and 
third radicals. From a diachronic point of view, 
the original root structure cannot have been 
1-2-2 but rather 1-2:. For clarity’s sake, it 
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seems nevertheless preferable to use the notation 
I-2-2. 

The conjugation of the geminated verbs 
links up with the conjugation of the strong 
verb, if the following rules are observed. These 
rules apply to the vowel between the two 
identical consonants, if a vowel follows the last 
consonant (X2V2V). 


i. If X is a vowel, then the (short) vowel 
between the second and third radical is 
elided, (*V2V2V > V22V), *farara > farra 
‘he fled’, *7zasisa > massa ‘he touched’, but 
farartu ‘I fled’. 

ii. If X is a consonant, then the vowel between 
the second and third radical goes in front 
of the second radical (*C2V2V > CV22V), 
*yafriru > yafirru ‘he flees’, but yafrir, 
imperative masculine plural *(i)friruu > 
firruu ‘flee!’, but feminine (i)frirna. 

iii. Occasionally, rule (ii) applies even if the 
third radical is not followed by a vowel: 
imperative masculine singular firra/i (with 
prop-vowel -a/i) instead of and beside (i)frir, 
jussive yafirra/i instead of and beside yafrir. 

iv. Rule (i) also applies to the active participle 
of the basic stem, even though this leads 
to a syllable structure which is normally 
not acceptable, e.g. *“a:mimun > ‘a:mmun 
‘general, common’. Also, cf. perfect III fa: 
rra instead of and beside fa:rara ‘he confided 
a secret’. 


If the last radical is followed by a consonant, it 
conjugates according to the strong pattern, e.g. 
farartu ‘I fled’. 


13. NOMINAL FORMS 


Finally, a number of nominal forms must be 
mentioned that are characterized by roots with 
weak radicals since they have sound sequences 
that do not occur in verbs: 


° *uuu: > wu:, *tuuu:bun > twu:bun pl. of 
taubun ‘garment’ 

¢ In nominal forms connected to Form III, the 
semivowel is treated as strong, e.g. jiwa:run 
‘neighborhood’ (cf. ja:wara/yuja:wiru ‘to be 
a neighbor’) 


Other forms can be subsumed under the stated 
rules without any problems even though the 
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exact rule formulation may be slightly different, 
e.g. *taui > tayy, infinitive of tawaa (< *tawaia)/ 
yatwii ‘to fold’ (general rule *ui > ii). 
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RAINER VoicT (Free University of Berlin) 


West Sudanic Arabic 


rt. ARABIC OF CHAD, CAMEROON, 
AND NIGERIA 


The Arabic of > Chad, ~ Cameroon, and > 
Nigeria forms a broadly homogeneous dialect 
region characterized by a number of features 
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either unique to Arabic dialects or found only 
rarely outside of the region (see Sec. 7). Within 
this homogeneity, at least two clear subdialects 
are discernible. In the southern fringe of the 
area, beginning in eastern Nigeria near the Cam- 
eroonian border and stretching through Cam- 
eroon and on to an as-yet-unresearched border 
in Chad is what Owens has termed ‘Bagirmi 
Arabic’, after the historical political area where 
this dialect is found. It is the only dialect in 
the Sudanic region, for instance, with syllable- 
final disyllabic stress Cv'CvC, as in ka'tab ‘he 
wrote’. The other subdialect includes some of 
the urban varieties of Chad, as described espe- 
cially for Ndjamena (Worbe 1962; Pommerol 
1990, 1999a,b) and for Abbéché (Roth 1979). 
These are characterized by certain simplifica- 
tion tendencies, as noted in Section 8. 

The Arabs came to the region as early as the 
late 14th century — there is a letter written in 
1391 by the Mai of Kanem, the region adjoin- 
ing Lake Chad to the east, to the Mamluk sul- 
tan Barquq of Egypt — enjoining him to restrain 
the marauding, pillaging Arab nomads. These 
Arabs came from Upper Egypt in the wake of 
the Mamluk conquest of Nubia, a conquest 
which itself was part of a Mamluk policy to rid 
Egypt of unruly Bedouin. The nomadic Arabs 


Map 1. Approximate area of Baggara Belt, Western Sudanic Arabic 
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Table 1. Consonants in West Sudanic Arabic 
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labial dental prepalatal palatal postpalatal laryngeal 
plain b d j g 
emphatic d 
implosive d 
plain p t c k q ? 
plain f s S x h 
emphatic $ 
plain bare 
emphatic Lr 
plain m n ny [np] ng [p] 
emphatic m 
plain w y 


Table 2. Correspondences between Old Arabic and West Sudanic Arabic 


Old Arabic West Sudanic Arabic 


hilim ‘to dream’ (merges with h as in Sahar ‘month’) 


*g /q/, /xI gannalxanna ‘to sing? 
*h /h/ 

a P/ baarif ‘I know’ 

*t /d/ 


spread throughout the region, and today the 
western Sudanic dialect (‘West Sudanic Arabic’, 
as Owens terms it) is broadly coterminous with 
what the anthropologist Ulrich Braukamper 
terms the ‘Baggara belt’ (see Map 1). This is 
named after the baggdra cattle-herding culture 
of Kordofan and Darfur, although in Nigeria, 
Cameroon, and western Chad the term baggdra 
as a self-designation is not used. It has its east- 
ern border well into the Sudan and its western 
in Nigeria. Its economic foundation was, and to 
a degree still is, based on nomadic cattle herd- 
ing. The greater part of native Arab speakers in 
the region, though, are either farmers or urban 
dwellers. Geographically, it is still expanding. 
In Nigeria, for instance, nomadic Arabic groups 
have moved south, out of Bornu, and are now 
found in neighboring Adamawa State. 

Pommerol (1997) estimates that there are 
600,000 (10% of the population) native Arab 
speakers in Chad, while in Nigeria there are up 
to another 500,000. No estimates are available 
for Cameroon, although the number is proba- 
bly not more than 100,000. In addition, Arabic 
is the main lingua franca of Chad. 

The oldest attested linguistic evidence for 
West Sudanic Arabic is found in Koelle’s (1854) 
word list (Owens 1993b:148ff.). Detailed works 
began appearing during colonial times, and 


rabad ‘he tied’ (/d/ = implosive + emphatic) 


work has continued to appear up to the present, 
so that despite many gaps, particularly in the 
dialectology and sociolinguistics of Cameroon 
and Chad, the area is fairly well described. 

In the following, the main structural features 
of West Sudanic Arabic are summarized, mainly 
on the basis of the Arabic of Nigeria. Important 
dialectal or sociolectal variants are noted, as 
well as cultural aspects of the variety. 


2. PHONOLOGY 


2.1 Consonants 


The inventory of the consonants is given in 
Table r. 

In general, there is a one-to-one correspond- 
ence between Old Arabic etymology and West 
Sudanic Arabic, allowing for familiar adjust- 
ments. /g/, for instance, corresponds to Old 
Arabic /q/. The correspondences in Table 2, 
which are specific for West Sudanic Arabic, 
should be noted, however. 

In addition, the following prominent mergers 
may be noted. 


*d 
Pld) 
*d ee 
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Table 3. Vowels of West Sudanic Arabic 


short long 
1 u 1 u 
e fe) é ce) 
a a 


Examples: dalla ‘to descend, get down’ (< Old 
Arabic dalla ‘to cast down’), axad ‘to take’ (< 
-axada) 


Examples: dallal ‘to tame, domesticate’ (< 
Old Arabic dallala ‘to debase, humble’), dahar 
‘back’ (< Old Arabic dahbr), murud ‘he got sick’ 
(< Old Arabic marida) 


The emphatic sounds listed are phonemic, re- 
presenting phonemic splits, e.g. a71m ‘mother’ 
vs. ’amm or ’emm ‘father’s uncle’; karra ‘to 
drag’ vs. karra ‘to tear’. 

In addition, secondary emphaticization 
occurs, as in ganas ‘he hunted’ (< ganas). /c/ [t]] 
occurs in loanwords, frequently ideophones (cu 
ideophone for ‘very red’), irregularly from /8/, 
e.g. cakka (cf. Old Arabic Sakka ‘to transfix, 
pierce’) in words of unknown etymology, calla 
‘to hack off’, and as a palatalization of /t/ in 
the Bagirmi dialect, cal ‘come’. /p/, /ny/, /ng/ are 
introduced via loanwords, nyangiur ‘towel’ < 
Mimi; Pommerol 1999b:1018), polis ‘police’. 

Emphatic sounds are not reported for Abbéché 
by Roth-Laly, nor for Ndjamena by Pommerol. 
In rural Chad and Cameroon, however, they 
occur as listed above. For the /q/ ~ /x/ alterna- 
tion, /x/ occurs especially in eastern Chad and 
Ndjamena, otherwise /q/. Eastern Chadian dia- 
lects around Amm Timan retain /h/, //, anibna 
‘we’. /j/ is phonetically affricate [&] or palatal 
[+]; these variants have not yet been systemati- 
cally localized, although each variant has been 
noted in both Nigerian and Chadian Arabic. 
Other variants are noted in Section 8 below. 


2.2 Vowels 


The vowels of West Sudanic Arabic are given 
in Table 3. 


WEST SUDANIC ARABIC 


Long vowels correspond in general to Old 
Arabic long vowels or diphthongs, e.g. bdt 
‘to spend the night’, bét ‘house’, bit ‘spend 
the night!’, gal ‘say!’, gol ‘expression’. Short 
/al corresponds generally to Old Arabic /a/. In 
Nigerian Arabic, there is no contrast between 
high /i/ and /u/. Nonetheless, the distribution of 
the two is not lexically predictable and will vary 
from village to village (see Owens 1998:39-42; 
e.g. bitimm ~ butumm ‘he finishes’), and so can 
be given phonemic status. For Ndjamena, Pom- 
merol (1999a:15) gives the minimal pair jurr 
‘pull!’ vs. jirr ‘fermented millet’ (though jar in 
Nigerian Arabic). The short mid vowels gener- 
ally are introduced in loanwords, cokol ‘spoon’ 
< Hausa (Nigerian Arabic), although -e word- 
finally may appear as a conditioned variant of 
-a (kabir-e ‘big [fem.]’). 

In contrast to many dialects, low [a] and [a:] 
are stable low central vowels, lacking promi- 
nent front and back variants (e.g. in nonem- 
phatic/emphatic contexts). [a] may be raised to 
[e] in the context of /I, r/, however, e.g. [leben] 
‘milk’. 

The high vowels generally are in a harmonic 
relation. This is particularly evident in the 
preformative vowel of the imperfect verb (see 
Sec. 4.1), but, subject to factors such as speed 
of speech, it applies elsewhere as well, e.g. b- 
u-rudd ‘he returns’ vs. b-i-timm ‘he finishes’, 
b-u-ktub ‘he writes’ vs. b-i-nzil ‘he descends’. 
The unmarked value is /i/, which will appear 
when no other conditioning context is present, 
e.g. b-i-Sarab ‘he drinks’. 


2.3. Syllable structure 


The most prominent facet of syllable structure 
are four different rules of epenthesis. In the fol- 
lowing, the epenthetic vowel is underlined. 


i. Guttural epenthesis (> gahawa-syndrome), 
/h, ’, q, x/ + C > C,,, a C, e.g. xadar ‘he 
left’, baxadar ‘I leave’, hamra ‘red [fem.]’, 
ahamar ‘red [masc.]’ 

ii. Sonorant epenthesis (> bukara-syndrome), 
C +/r, 1, n/ > Ci/uC,,,, e.g. tijiri ‘she runs, 
bimila ‘he fills’, bugunus ‘he hunts’ 

iii. CCC epenthesis. A sequence of three conso- 
nants is broken up in one of two ways: 

a. Word-finally: C,C,-v-C, where C,,, are 
either stem consonants or stem-final C 
+ suffix (verbal person marker, feminine 
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nominal suffix), C, a suffix, e.g. limm 
‘gather!’, limm-ha ‘gather it [fem.]!’ > 
limm-a-ha; darb ‘road’, darb-kan > darb- 
i-kan ‘your [pl.fem.] road’; kammal(t) ‘I 
finished’, kammal-t-hum > kammalt-u- 
hum ‘T finished them [masc.]’. In this 
case, the epenthetic vowel is harmonic 
with the suffix: /a/ before -ha, /u/ before 
/u/, otherwise /i/. 

b. Word-medially the breakup occurs be- 
tween C, and C,. Medial sequences of 
three consonants occur via vowel eli- 
sion. Vowels are elided in verb and 
noun stems under various conditions, 
some of them lexically driven (i.e. lexi- 
cally idiosyncratic; cf. Owens 1998:26), 
when a vowel-initial suffix leads to a 
final open syllable, e.g. bu-rgud-an > 
bu-rgd-an, kibd-it-a ‘his liver’ > kibdt-a. 
Such CCC sequences are then broken up 
by an epenthetic vowel between the first 
two consonants, e.g. burugdan, kibidta 


[ki'bitra]. 


Other phonological processes include devoicing 
of voiced stops and fricatives word-finally or 
before a voiceless C, e.g. rizz > riss ‘rice’, kibid- 
ta > kibitta, as in (b). Nasals + C are assimilated 
to a following consonant, e.g. saygd ‘koranic 
school’, pl. sandgi. 


2.4 Stress 


Generally, stress is placed on the first heavy 
sequence (-vCC, -vC) from the end of the 
word, otherwise on the first syllable, except 
that primary stress cannot be more than three 
syllables from the end (in the following, deter- 
mining heavy sequence underlined), e.g. 'katab 
‘he wrote’, kata'boha ‘they [masc.] wrote it 
[fem.]’, Rata'banha ‘they [fem.] wrote it [fem.]’, 
bi'danguru ‘they bend down’. 

In the case of sequences of four syllables or 
more, the last three of which are open, the 
penultimate bears primary stress, e.g. kata'bata 
‘she wrote it’, Ramma'lata ‘she finished it’. 

Epenthetic vowels may be stressed, e.g. 'tatin 
‘you [sg. masc.] fold’, vs. ta'tinha ‘you [sg. 
masc.] fold it [fem.]’. 


3. MORPHOLOGY 


3.1 Nominals 


Nouns can be inflected for the following catego- 
ries: number (singular, dual, plural, singulative), 
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gender (masculine, feminine), definiteness (defi- 
nite, indefinite, nonspecific linkage), posses- 
sive (possessive pronoun). In all respects, these 
categories are those familiar in all varieties of 
Arabic, except for the restricted nature of the 
dual and the linker particle. 

3.1.1. Morphological realizations 

Plural is marked either by broken plurals or 
sound, suffix plurals. The sound plurals are 
masculine -in, e.g. muslim-in ‘Muslims [masc.]’, 
feminine -dt, e.g. muslim-dt ‘Muslims [fem.]’. 
Looking through all the dialects, about twelve 
frequently used broken plurals are attested 
in the region, e.g. buyut ‘houses’, kibar ‘big 
[pl.]’, bamir ‘donkeys’, kubsan ‘rams’, kardde 
‘pagans’ (sg. kirdi). Two which are common 
to the region are attested only rarely outside it. 
The first, C,aC,aC,a, is common among singu- 
lars with C, or C, = w, y, or in certain nouns 
with geminate C,,,, e.g. fayala ‘elephants’ (sg. 
fil), jarawa ‘puppies’ (sg. juru), samama ‘names’ 
(sg. summ), and the other occasionally with 
CvCCe nouns, e.g. rikabb ‘knees’ (sg. rikbe), 
gura” ‘gourds’ (sg. gir’e). In addition, idiosyn- 
cratic plurals occur, e.g. abbahat ‘fathers’ (sg. 
abu). The dual is largely restricted to extents 
of time (ddrt-én ‘two weeks’, Sahar-én ‘two 
months’), even it can be successfully elicited 
for virtually any count noun. The singulative is 
marked by the feminine suffix -a, -e (or -d, -dya) 
and is lexically restricted: ganam-a ‘one sheep’ 
(qana'ma, qana'mdaya), sadar-a ‘one tree’. 

Gender is masculine or feminine. Feminine 
nouns are usually marked by -a, -e or -d, -dy, 
although some unmarked nouns are feminine, 
such as badun ‘stomach’. For the suffix form, 
the choice of -a, -e is phonologically condi- 
tioned, -e after a high vowel, -a after a low 
(examples above). The choice between -a, -e or 
-d, -dy is lexically determined on an irregular 
basis (e.g. the singulative of basal ‘onions’ is 
basal-a or basal-dya according to speaker or 
dialect). The choice between -d or -dy is dia- 
lectal or sociolectal (basal-d also occurs). In all 
cases, the feminine suffix has an ’iddfa variant 
with -vt: rikb-it-ha ‘her knee’, ganam-dy-it-ha 
‘her sheep’. 

Definiteness is marked by al-, which as- 
similates to a dental or alveolar consonant. 
Indefiniteness is unmarked. A contextually 
determined nonspecific linker suffix -an may 
be added to an indefinite noun modified by 
an adjective, number, or relative clause, rajil 
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abu watir-an hamra ‘a man with a red car’. 
The indefinite form is used in first mention, 
the definite in previous mention or for generic 
statements. 

The possessive pronouns are suffixed to nouns 
and are identical to object pronouns, except for 
the rst person singular. The rst person singular 
suffix is stressed. Forms with initial -b often 
drop the / phonetically. They are presented in 
Table 4 suffixed to the noun buyzt ‘houses’. 
Note that plural feminine is a morphological 
category. 


Table 4. Possessive suffixes in West Sudanic 
Arabic 


singular plural 
3rd masc. buyut-a buyut-hum 
fem. buyit-ha buyit-hin 
2nd masc. buyut-ak buyut-ku 
fem. buyut-ki buyut-kan 
Ist buyu't-i buyuit-na 


3.1.2 Modifying categories 

Adjectives modify nouns and agree with the 
noun in number, gender, and definiteness. They 
have elative forms in many of the areas, e.g. 
ak'bar ‘bigger’ or ‘akbar. In some Chadian 
dialects, comparison is with simple adjective + 
min, kabir min ‘bigger than’. 

Demonstratives follow the noun and also 
agree with it in number and gender, e.g. albuyiit 
alkibar dél ‘these big [pl.] houses’, watir kabir-e 
‘a big car’. The complete demonstrative para- 
digm is given in Table 5, with near and distal 
forms. C-final demonstratives may be followed 
by a final -a, according to conditions still to be 
defined. 

In Chad, dilak is frequently used as a com- 
mon plural distal. 

Numerals follow the noun. Count and non- 
count forms are identical, wahid (fem. wahde), 
tinén, talata, arba’, xamsa, sitte, sab’a, tamdne, 
tis’e, aSara. The numerals 11-19 are formed on 


Table 5. Demonstratives in West Sudanic Arabic 


near distal 
singular plural singular plural 
masc. da dol dak dolak 
fem. di del dike delak 
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the pattern ‘to (and) unit’, ’aSara (haw) wahid 
‘r1’, ’aSara (haw) tinén etc., or they are formed 
from old compounds, ihddsar etc. The numeral 
wahid also functions as an article (both specific 
and nonspecific), ‘a, a certain’; the plural forms 
wdd-in, wdd-dt are used for ‘some, certain 
ones, some... others’. 

3.2 Verbs 

3.2.1 Inflection 

The inflectional elements of the perfect, imper- 
fect, and imperative can be illustrated with the 
verb katab (Table 6). 

The perfect inflections are quite uniform 
throughout the West Sudanic Arabic area. The 
ist and 2nd person singular masculine has 
the form ka'tab-t- before object suffixes, e.g. 
katab-t-a ‘he wrote it’, before nominal objects 
beginning with the definite article, e.g. katab-t 
almaktub ‘I wrote the letter’ (cf. ka'tab mak- 
tub-a ‘I wrote his letter’), and after conjuga- 
tions in -é, e.g. badé-t ‘I began’ (see below). The 
3rd person singular feminine has allomorphs -it 
and -t, before vowel-initial suffixes in IIw/y and 
Illy verbs, respectively, e.g. jab-t-a ‘she brought 
it’. In the imperfect, many dialects have a high 
vowel i/u as preformative vowel, e.g. t-u-ktub 
‘you/she writes’. Many Chadian dialects (for 
instance some in Ndjamena) lack b- altogether, 
e.g. yaktub ‘he writes’, and in those dialects 
with b-, it functions as an indicative, or as a 
noncontrol marker: if the action is out of the 
control of the actor, b- does not occur, as in 
the contrast gul leya ij-i/gul leya b-ij-u ‘tell him 
to come!/tell him that they are coming!’. In 
Chad, the rst person singular is 1-, rst plural 
n-...-u, e.g. n-uktub, n-uktub-u. The imper- 
fect v-initial suffixes are subject to harmony, 
mid-variants occurring after low stem vowels, 
ta-Sarb-e, ta-Sarb-o ‘you [sg. fem.] drink/you 
[pl. masc.] drink’. The plural feminine suffix 
doubles before a v-initial suffix, katab-ann-a 
‘they [fem.] wrote it [masc.]’. 

High and low vowel conjugations are main- 
tained throughout the region, e.g. libis ‘he 
dressed’, b-ilbas ‘he dresses’. 

Among the basic verbs, Iw/y and Illy occur, 
each with conjugations dependent on the vowel 
quality. Examples before -C and v-initial suf- 
fixes are given in Table 7. 

Illy verbs drop a final -i in the 2nd person 
singular masculine, so that in this conjugation 
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Table 6. Conjugation of the verb katab ‘to write’ 
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perfect imperfect 

singular plural singular plural imperative 
3rd masc. 'katab katab-o b-u-ktub b-u-ktub-u 
fem. katab-at katab-an t-a-ktub b-u-ktub-an 
2nd masc. ka'tab katab-tu t-a-ktub t-a-ktub-u a-ktub  a-ktub-u 
fem. ka'tab-ti katab-tan t-a-ktub-i t-a-ktub-an a-ktub-i a-ktub-an 
Ist ka'tab katab-na b-a-ktub n-a-ktub 
Table 7. Verbs Ilw/y and IIIy 

perf. imperf. perf. imperf. perf. imperf. 
Ilw/y ‘to say’ ‘to carry’ ‘to fear’ 
Ist sg. gul b-a-gul Sil b-a-sil xif b-a-xaf 
3rd sg. fem.  gal-at t-a-gul Sal-at t-a-Sil xaf-at t-a-xaf 
Illy ‘to buy’ ‘to forget’ 

perf. imperf. perf. imperf. 
Ist sg. Sar-ét b-a-Siri nisi-t b-a-nsa 
3rd sg. fem. Sar-at t-a-Siri nis-at t-a-nsa 

~ nisty-at 


a contrast exists between 2nd person singular 
masculine vs. 3rd person singular feminine, 
e.g. tamis ‘you [masc.] go’ vs. tamsi ‘she goes’. 
This applies to derived verbs as well, e.g. taxall 
‘you allow’ vs. taxalli ‘she allows’. Geminated 
verbs have 3rd person singular masculine forms 
in final -a, e.g. tamm-éet ‘I finished’, tamma ‘he 
finished’, ba-timm ‘I finish’. 

Iw/y verbs are rare. Most shift to Form II in 
the imperfect, warad/bawarrid ‘to water cattle’, 
although there are a few so idiosyncratic that 
they must be listed separately, e.g. 'wagaflb- 
a-gif ‘he stopped/I stop’, wagét/b-a-ga ‘I fell/I 
fall’. Other verbs that can be noted are jit/b-a- 
ji ‘I came, I come’, ga'’ad, b-a-g6d ‘I stood, I 
stand’, a'kal, b-akul ‘I ate, I eat’ (3rd pers. sg. 
masc. bi-ydkul ‘he eats’) and sawwa, which on 
a variational basis may lose its ww altogether 
or have it replaced by y: b-a-sawwi ~ b-a-seyy, 
saww-ét ~ sayy-ét ‘I do, I did’. 


3.2.2 Derivation 

Productive derived classes are Form II, which 
has the same form as the class of quadriliter- 
als, reduplicated verbs, Form III, Forms V and 
VI with stative prefix al-, and VII. Form II is 
most often causative or denominative, V and VI 


stative, VI reciprocal, and VII usually passive. 
Reduplicates are distributive or frequentive. 
Examples: tammamlbitammim ‘to finish some- 
thing’, baddal ‘to exchange’, maskan/bimaskin 
‘to make poor’, tamtam/bitamtim ‘to finish 
many’, bddal/bi-badil ‘to interact’, albaddall/ 
b-ilbaddal ‘to be exchanged’, almaskan/b- 
ilmaskan ‘to become poor’, albddal/b-ilbadal ‘to 
exchange with each other’, anbadal/b-inbadil 
‘to be exchanged’. Pommerol (1999b:176) also 
gives Form VIII, 1-ijtabid ‘I exert’ and X, n- 
istaxrab ‘I am surprised’, although Roth-Laly 
(1969) notes that Form VIII is rare and she does 
not list Form X; Tourneux and Zeltner (1986) 
do not list either one. 

Derived participles are the active, as katib 
‘having written, tamm ‘having finished’, derived 
with mi-, mi-tammim ‘having finished’, mi- 
baddil ‘having been exchanged’, etc. The pas- 
sive is maintained formally only in basic verbs, 
maktub ‘written’, misri ‘bought’. In derived 
verbs, it falls together with the active, mitam- 
mim ‘having been finished’. 

Three frequent verbal nouns of basic verbs 
end in -in, katb-in ‘writing’, or -dn, gadam-dn 
‘becoming old’, or have the pattern CaCC, 
daxil ‘entering’. In Form II, there is an ablaut 
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form with prefix ti-, e.g. tibiddil ‘exchanging’, 
timiskin ‘becoming poor’. 


3.2.3 Object suffix 

The object suffixes are as for possessed nouns 
(see Sec. 3.1.1 above), except that the rst per- 
son singular is -i (in Chad, stressed -'mi), e.g. 
Saf-ni ‘he saw me’. In many Chadian varieties, 
an object suffix added to the 3rd person singu- 
lar masculine perfect verb induces the insertion 
of -d-, e.g. kRammal ‘he finished’, kammal-a- 
hum ‘he finished them [masc.]’. An indirect 
object is marked by the preposition Je, which 
does not cliticize to the verb, e.g. Sarét lé-hum 
‘T bought for them’. 


3.3. Pronouns and other word classes 


3.3.1 Pronouns 
The paradigm for independent pronouns is 
given in Table 8. 

The reflexive pronoun is dumma (always 
possessed) in Nigerian Arabic; nafis is found 
throughout the region. 

The relative pronoun is al-, identical in form 
to the definite article, bu da al-gabul xadamna 
beya sei ‘it’s the one which we worked with 
before, right?’. The genitive marker is hana, 
hil, hiné, or hintat (as alternative to ’iddfa), 
e.g. alxidime hil albaktima ‘the government’s 
work’. The ?iddfa genitive juxtaposes possessed 
and possessor, as in ganamayit ja'ri ‘my neigh- 
bor’s sheep’. 


3.3.2 Other word classes 

Question words: mi'ne, ya'tu, ya'ti ‘who2?’; 
Su'nu ‘what?’; wen, yen ‘where?’; mata, mitén, 
waqtes ‘when?’; ma'la‘why?’; kam ‘how many?’; 
yé'nu, yé'ni ‘which?’; kéf, kikkéf, kefkef ‘how?’. 
A yes-no question marker is -wa or -a cliticized 
to the end of the questioned sentence, masét-a 
‘did you go?’. 


Table 8. Independent pronouns in West Sudanic 
Arabic 


singular plural 
3rd masc. hu hum 
fem. bi hinna 
2nd masc. inta intu 
fem. inti intan 
Ist ana anina 
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Common adverbs are hinén, hine ‘here’; 
hinadk, qddi ‘there’; amis ‘yesterday’; alom 
‘today’; ambakir ‘tomorrow’; bukura ‘day after 
tomorrow’; hassa, duggut ‘now’; tawa ‘before’; 
bilhén ‘very’. Prepositions include le ‘for’; be 
‘by means of’; giddam ‘in front’; wara ‘behind, 
after’; ’ind ‘at’; fog ‘at, on’ (largely replacing 
fi found in other dialects); ma’a, miya ‘with’; 
and amben ‘between’. Subordinating conjunc- 
tions include kan ‘if?; waqit, s@it ‘when’; awdn, 
lamma, damma(n), namma(n) ‘when’; min 
‘since’; kadar, hadar, xadar le ‘before’; asdan, 
misan, lenjan ‘because’. Note that there is a 
good deal of lexical variability in these forms. 

The negation marker is ma placed before the 
verb, e.g. ma ligita ‘I didn’t get it’, a negative 
imperative with yd, e.g. yd taj gede ‘don’t come 
again!’. There is a large class of ideophones 
used in various functions (see Owens and Has- 
san 2004); an example is kurok, in (3) below. 

A presentative is formed by the construction 
demonstrative + /e- pronoun (+ noun), as in 


(x). 


(1) dolaka ~~ le-hum 
those to-them 
‘There are the men!’ 


r-rijal 
Def-men 
4. BASIC SYNTAX 


The usual sentence order is SVO or SP(redicate) 
for nominal sentences, as in (2)-(4). 


(2) Rure al-banat __ bi-gif-an fi 
formerly Art-girls Ind-stand-3fp in 
l-mada __b-ilab-an 
Art-field Ind-dance-3fp 


‘In former days the girls would stand in the 
field and dance’ 


(3) as-Sam — kurok kan  wag-at 
Art-sun Ideophone _ if fell-3 fs 
dugo buxarm-an 
then come.out-3 fp 


‘When the sun’s set ‘kurok’, then they [the 
cattle] go out’. 


(4) al-bagar-a marid-a 
Art-cow-fs sick-fs 
‘The cow is sick’ 


For presentatives with ind ‘have’, fi ‘there is’, 
mafi ‘there is not’, as predicted, the sequence is 
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usually Predicate-Subject, this sequence being 
determined by pragmatic factors; subjects here 
are overwhelmingly indefinite, and indefinite 
nominals in general (e.g. including objects) are 
in the majority of cases indefinite, as in (6). 


b-idor 


Ind-want.3ms 


(6) ‘fi nadim 
exist person 
bi-kallim-ak 
Ind-talk3ms-you.2ms 
‘There is a man who wants to talk to you’ 


5. DIALECTS 


As mentioned in the introduction, the entire 
West Sudanic Arabic is relatively homogeneous 
and characterized by very specific isoglosses 
setting it off from all or most other Arabic 
dialects. These include the following: *d > d, 
e.g. dahab ‘gold’; the particular reflex of the 
rst and 2nd person singular masculine suffix in 
the imperfect paradigm (see above); and al- as 
Form V and VII derived verb marker (see Sec. 
4.2). 

There is one major dialect boundary in the 
West Sudanic Arabic area, running roughly 
along an east-west line, beginning in the area 
of Kala, Banki in the west, extending through 
Cameroon and into Chad (see Map 1). The 
eastern boundary is unknown. This dialect 
region lies in the sociohistorical region known 
as Bagirmi, and Owens therefore has termed it 
the Bagirmi dialect. The other dialect, which 
covers a wider area, is left unnamed. The 
major differences between the Bagirmi and 
non-Bagirmi dialects are set out in Table 9. An 
excellent description of the Bagirmi dialect is 
Tourneux and Zeltner (1986). 
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In Table 9, (iii) is a special case of (ii), 
although in the Bagirmi dialect this leads to 
basic verbs with an Old Arabic pharyngeal as 
initial consonant moving into the derived Form 
Ill (e.g. ba-terib ‘I cultivate’). Note that the 
lengthened vowel is historically an epenthetic 
vowel of the gahawa class (see Sec. 2.3 above), 
which indicates that the ancestral population 
had the original pharyngeal and the condi- 
tioned shift to /e/ when they moved into the 
region, the merger of the pharyngeals with the 
glottals being a subsequent development. Not 
all of the features occur in concert, although 
the dialectal situation is well documented 
only for Nigeria (Owens 1998: Chap. 5). In 
Nigeria, (i)-(iii) and (vii) occur in the triangle 
between Kala-Gulumba-Banki, (iv) and (vi) are 
restricted to the Banki area, and (v) occurs in 
the Gulumba-Banki region, not in Kala, but 
also extends westward outside of the Bagirmi 
dialect region toward Dikwa. 

Salient dialect differences coinciding with 
national boundaries are rare, although two do 
tend to differentiate Nigeria from Chad (with 
Cameroon underresearched). As noted above, 
Chad marks the rst person singular imperfect 
with n-, n-...-u, and the rst person singular 
object suffix on verbs is stressed. In Nigeria, 
only the rst person singular possessor suffix 
is stressed. Another parameter of difference, 
as yet not explored systematically on a com- 
parative basis, occurs in the vocabulary, where 
Chadian Arabic is more strongly influenced by 
French and perhaps by Sudanese Arabic, and 
Nigerian Arabic by English, Hausa, and Kanuri 
(Owens 2000b). 

Throughout the region, other prominent dif- 
ferences are found, some of which can be men- 


Table 9. Differences between Bagirmi and non-Bagirmi dialects 


Non-Bagirmi Bagirmi Non-Bagirmi Bagirmi 
i. 'CvCv(C) Cv'Cv(C) ‘bana ba'na ‘he built’ 
ii. *h, ‘a>h,?a h,’e ‘lahaml'ba’ar le'hem/be"’er ‘meat/manure’ 
iii. *-b, ‘a -hé, é in 

imperfect bahalim bahélim J dream’ 

iv. *t>t s talata salasa ‘three’ 
v. -hin -han bét-hin bét-han ‘their [pl. fem.] house’ 
vi. -a -e after bét-a bét-e ‘his house’ 


front vowel 
vii. AP + suffix 


AP + in + Suffix kdtib-ha 


katb-in-ha ‘has written it’ 
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tioned here. Urban Chadian Arabic (Ndjamena, 
as described by Pommerol 1999; Abbéché, 
as described by Roth 1979) appears to have 
undergone a number of simplificatory proc- 
esses: emphatic consonants are lost, the plural 
feminine may be lost as a morphological cat- 
egory, and, in Abbéché, the two phonologically 
conditioned suffixes of the imperfect are col- 
lapsed in -i (sg. fem.), -u (pl.). 

There is a range of features not found at 
all in Nigeria or Cameroon but attested in 
various places in Chad. As noted in Owens 
(1993b:13 4-135), however, these features do 
not meld into coherent dialect areas, at least 
given our current dialect knowledge of Chad. 
They include the following, all of which are 
attested in the triangle formed by Amm Timan, 
Abbéché, and Atia, although they are not neces- 
sarily restricted to this region, nor do all varie- 
ties in this triangle have all of the features. 


& > x (see Sec. 2.1) 

— h, ‘ maintained (see Sec. 2.1) 

— nt > tt in the 2nd person pronoun itta ‘you 
[sg. masc.] 

— -dy singulative very common (see Sec. 3.1) 

— intrusive -d- in perfect verb (see Sec. 4.3) 

— short low vowel raising: Ca-Cv > Ci/u-Cv; 

combined with epenthetic rule (Sec. 2.3 iii) 

above, this produces chains as follows: tak- 

tub ‘you [sg. masc.] write’, taktub-u ‘you 

[pl. masc.] write’ (via deletion, epenthesis) > 

ta'kudbu > (raising of preformative vowel in 

open syllable) tu'kudbu. 


6. SOCIOLINGUISTIC AND OTHER 
STUDIES 


Pommerol (1997) summarizes the national lan- 
guage debate in Chad. The countrywide con- 
sensus appears to be that Chadian Arabic is 
well suited to be a national language, but not 
Standard Arabic. Pommerol notes that only 10 
percent of the Chadian population are native 
Arabic speakers but almost 40 percent of the 
total population speak some form of Arabic. 
Owens (1995, 1998, 1999) presents a detailed 
variationist account of Nigerian Arabic in Mai- 
duguri, based on the examination of twelve 
linguistic variables. He shows that the spoken 
Arabic of the city is not developing in the direc- 
tion of a normalized variety or a koine, arguing 
instead that the ancestral founding principle, 
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coupled with neighborhood contact effects, is 
the major variable explaining the observed vari- 
ation. He suggests that the status of the language 
as a minority one inhibits the spread of wider 
norms. Given this, and against the background 
of urban immigration, dialectal heterogeneity is 
currently increasing in the city. 

Recently, Owens (2005b) has investigated 
the multilingual repertoire of Maiduguri Arabs, 
describing a hierarchicalized multilingualism, 
whereby Nigerian Arabic and Hausa serve to 
structure bilingual discourse, with English and 
Standard Arabic providing a lexical reserve. In 
Owens (2002, 200§a), the same multilingual 
corpus is analyzed for the occurrence of O 
morphological forms, described in terms of 
degree of iconicity and related to psycholinguis- 
tic processing issues. Multilingualism is also 
implicitly an issue in Owens (1996a), where he 
describes an extreme degree of semantic con- 
vergence of Nigerian Arabic toward what he 
terms Lake Chad area idioms. The expression 
ras albét ‘roof [lit. ‘head of the house’]’, in most 
Arabic dialects expressed by a single lexeme 
(e.g. Cairene Arabic sath, sa’f), is explained as 
a calque on Kanuri kala fato-be ‘head house- 
of, but also a concept expressed in the same 
form in Kotoko, Glavda, Fulfulde, Bura, and 
other languages of the area. 

There are a number of lexica of dialects in the 
region (Lethem 1920; Roth-Laly 1969; Kaye 
1982). However, special mention needs to be 
made of Pommerol (1999b), a 1,640-page tour 
de force for Chadian (particularly Ndjamena) 
Arabic. 


7, POPULAR CULTURE 


The Nigerian Arabs have a number of tradi- 
tional dances and songs, most of which are 
also found in Ndjamena. These are mainly per- 
formed live, with little in the way of recorded 
media. Dances accompanied by singing include 
korokoro, bazaga, cardi (dialectal variants), 
and bara, bandil and am-dagura fanne have 
singers accompanied by drummers; Silasila is 
a flute, usually performed by three musicians; 
and bandala and hudu have a singer accom- 
panied by percussion gourds and cowries. The 
galab alxél or kdro are praise songs sung 
by women at horse-riding tournaments. The 
music may sometimes be performed by stand- 
ing groups, who are paid to perform at various 
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social functions such as circumcisions, naming 
ceremonies, weddings, and religious holidays. 
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JONATHAN OWENS (University of Bayreuth and 
University of Maryland) and Jippa Hassan 
(Maiduguri) 


WH-Movement 


WH-movement plays a key role in the syntax 
of long-distance dependencies. Typically, it is 
involved in the derivation of wh-interrogatives, 
but it is also involved in the formation of other 
constructions, such as topicalized construc- 
tions (> topicalization) and = relative clauses. 
This type of movement affects the maximal 
projections of many syntactic categories and 
phrasal constituents; noun phrases, preposi- 
tional phrases, adjective phrases, and adverb 
phrases are its primary targets. In a seminal 
paper on the topic, Chomsky (1977) outlines 
the properties that characterize WH-movement 
as follows: (i) the COMP position is involved; 
(ii) it leaves a gap; (iii) it is unbounded; and (iv) 
it is constrained by Subjacency. These charac- 
teristics have become the diagnostics according 
to which a given type of displacement can be 
identified as WH-movement. 


t. WH-MOVEMENT IN 
WH-INTERROGATIVES 


Anidentifying characteristic of wh-interrogatives 
in Modern Standard Arabic is that the wh-con- 
stituent must appear in sentence-initial position 
if the sentence is simplex, as illustrated in (1). 


(ra) man daraba ‘aliyy-un 
who hit.3ms Ali-Nom 
‘Who did Ali hit?’ 

(1b) ?ayna taraka salim-un 
where left.3ms Salim-Nom 


mibfadat-a-hu 
wallet-Acc-his 
‘Where did Salim leave his wallet?’ 


WH-movement in Modern Standard Arabic 
applies by preposing a wh-phrase (2a, b) or a 
constituent containing the wh-phrase (2c) to the 
sentence-initial position, generally leaving a gap 
in the base/original position within the sentence. 
(2a) ?ayna 
where 


za‘amta ?anna ‘aliyy-an 
claimed.2ms that Ali-Acc 


WH-MOVEMENT 


qabala __ fatimat-a 
met.3ms Fatima-Acc 
‘Where did you claim Ali met Fatima?’ 
(2b) man gatalta? 
who killed.2ms 
‘Who did you kill?’ (Classical Arabic, 
Wright 1862:223) 
(2c) ma‘a man takallamta 
with who spoke.2ms 
‘an al-qadiyyat-i 
about _ the-affair-Gen 
l-mu‘aqqadat-i hadihi 


the-complicated-Gen _ this.fs 
‘With whom did you speak about this 
complicated affair?’ 


In indirect questions, the wh-constituent must 
appear in clause-initial position, as illustrated 
in (3). 


(3) nasitu -ayna qabala 
forgot.1s where met.3ms 
‘aliyy-un fatimat-a 
Ali-Nom Fatima-Acc 


‘I forgot where Ali met Fatima’ 


It can be argued that the landing site of the 
wh-phrase or the constituent containing it is the 
specifier of the complementizer phrase, [Spec 
CP], the highest functional projection domi- 
nating a clause. Thus, in WH-questions, the 
fronted wh-phrase (or constituent containing 
it) is in complementary distribution with the 
complementizers ’inna and ’anna (4)-(5). 


(4a) ?inna l-fatat-a kanat ft 
Comp the-girl-Acc was.3fs in 
L-bayt-i 
the-house-Gen 
‘The girl was in the house’ 

(4b) (*inna) man (*'inna) kana 
(*Comp) who (*Comp) was.3ms 
fi L-bayt-i 
in the-house-Gen 
‘Who was in the house?’ 

(5a) tadakkartu’anna 
remembered.1s that 
l-mubdr-dat-a kanat 
the-match-fs-Acc _ was.3fs 


bdasim-at-an 

decisive-fs-Acc 

‘I remembered that the match was 
decisive’ 
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tadakkartu 
remembered.1s 


(5b) (*anna) kayfa 
(*that) how 
(*anna) — kanat l-mubdr-at-u 
(*that) was.3fs the-match-fs-Nom 


‘I remembered how the match was’ 


This complementarity between the wh-phrase 
and the complementizer has been attributed to 
the Doubly Filled COMP filter in syntax (van 
Riemsdijk and Williams 1986), which seems to 
operate in Modern Standard Arabic, as it does 
in many other languages. 

Modern Standard Arabic wh-interrogatives 
have an additional requirement that the wh- 
constituent must also be immediately followed 
by the verb, a verb-second requirement, as 
shown in (6) (Bakir 1980). 


(6a) mata iStara ‘aliyy-un 
when bought.3ms_ Ali-Nom 
al-kitab-a 
the-book-Acc 
‘When did Ali buy the book?’ 

(6b) *?mata ‘aliyy-un iStara 
when Ali-Nom bought.3ms 
L-kitab-a 


the-book-Acc 
‘When did Ali buy the book?’ 


Sentences with multiple wh-words exhibit a 
parallel requirement. That is, only one wh-con- 
stituent is preposed (7), and it must immediately 
precede the verb (8). 


(7a) man dahaba maa man 
who left.3ms with who 
‘Who left with whom?’ 

(7b) *man ma‘a man dahaba 
who with who __left.3ms 
‘Who left with whom?’ 

(8a) man ‘arrafat hind-un 
who introduced.3fs Hind-Nom 
“ala man 
on who 
‘Who did Hind introduce to whom? 

(8b) *man hind-un ‘arrafat 
who Hind-Nom introduced. 3 fs 
‘ala man 
on who 


‘Who did Hind introduce to whom?’ 
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The contrast between (6a) and (6b), on one 
hand, and (8a) and (8b), on the other, can be 
taken as a further indication that in Arabic, 
wh-phrases that are displaced occupy a position 
in the CP domain. This is so under the assump- 
tion that, in verb-second constructions, the verb 
marks the left edge of the Inflection Phrase (IP), 
immediately dominated by CP. 

The adjacency requirement holding between 
wh-phrases and the verb in Modern Standard 
Arabic is relaxed in various Arabic dialects. For 
example, both Egyptian Arabic and Lebanese 
Arabic allow the subject to intervene between 
the wh-constituent and the verb (9). 


(9a) ma‘a min mona xaragit 
with who Mona  went.3fs 
‘With whom did Mona leave?’ (Egyptian 
Arabic) 

(9b) ?ayya walad zeina Séfit 
which child Zeina saw.3fs 
‘Which child did Zeina see?’ (Lebanese 
Arabic) 


Even more interesting is the fact that various 
Arabic dialects diverge from Modern Standard 
Arabic with respect to the fronting of the wh- 
constituent. In Lebanese Arabic, for instance, 
WH-movement alternates with the in-situ strat- 
egy, whereby the wh-constituent remains in the 
base/original position inside the sentence, as 
illustrated by the acceptability of (10a), as well 
as (10b) from Lebanese Arabic. 


(10a) ‘a-min tarraf “ali 
on-who met.3sm_— Alli 
‘Who did Ali meet?’ 

(rob) ftarraf “ali “a min 
met.3ms_ — Ali on who 


‘Who did Ali meet?’ 


Although (rob), like (roa), is interpreted as 
a direct question seeking information about 
the identity of the person that Ali met, the 
constituent containing the wh-word in (rob) 
appears inside the sentence, instead of on its 
left periphery. 

In other dialects, like Egyptian Arabic, 
wh-in-situ is the default strategy for forming 
wh-interrogatives and, in some contexts, WH- 
movement is strictly prohibited (Wahba 1984). 
In Egyptian Arabic, nominal wh-words, like ’eh 
‘what?’, as well as non-nominal wh-constituents 
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like ma‘a min ‘with whom?’, can occur in situ, 
as illustrated in (11). 


(11a) mona _ nisyit tiktib eh 
Mona _ forgot.3fs_ write.3fs what 
‘What did Mona forget to write?’ 
(1tb) mona iftakarit inn baba 
Mona _ thought.3fs that father 
xarag maa min 
left.3ms with who 


‘With whom did Mona think that Father 
left?’ 


However, while ma‘a min ‘with whom?’ can 
undergo WH-movement in simplex sentences 
(12a), it cannot do so in complex sentences 


(12b) (Wahba 1984). 


(12a) ma‘a min mona xaragit 
with who Mona_ went.3fs 
‘With whom did Mona leave?’ 

(12b) *ma‘a min baba iftakar 
with who father _ thought.3ms 
-inn mona xaragit 
that Mona _left.3fs 


‘With whom did Father think 
Mona left?’ 


that 


Nominal wh-words like ’eh cannot undergo 
WH-movement, as seen in (13). 


(13a) “eh mona °aret 
what Mona _ read.3fs 
‘What did Mona read?’ 

(13b) *anhi walad mona _ Safit 
which boy Mona _ saw.3fs 


‘Which boy did Mona see?’ 


Wh-in-situ. constructions raise a question 
regarding the necessity of (overt) displacement 
of wh-constituents as a defining characteristic 
for WH-movement (Huang 1982). 


Table 1. Wh-words in Modern Standard Arabic 


Wh-words that can be linked to resumptive 
pronouns 


man ‘who?’ 


’ayy(-u) NP ‘which NP?’ 


WH-MOVEMENT 


2. GAP AS VARIABLE 


Another important diagnostic of WH-move- 
ment is that it leaves a gap in the variable posi- 
tion. While it is true that wh-interrogatives in 
Modern Standard Arabic can always involve 
a gap in the base/original position, some wh- 
interrogatives involve a resumptive pronoun 
in that position (> resumption), which shares 
relevant agreement features with the fronted 
wh-constituent (14). Wright (1862) refers to 
this pronoun as ‘@id or raji‘. 


(14a) man  bi-yadi-hi  malakiut-u 
who — in-hand-his kingdom-Nom 
kull-i Say-in 
every-Gen thing-Gen 
‘In whose hand is the kingdom of 
everything?’ (Wright 1862:224) 
(14b) ?ayy-u rajul-in qalat 
which-Nom ~=-man-Gen _ said.3fs 
fatimat-un -anna ‘aliyy-an 
Fatima-Nom _ that Ali-Acc 
raa(-hu) 


saw.3ms-cl3ms 
‘Which man did Fatima say that Ali 
saw?’ 


Thus, within the class of wh-words, a distinction 
can be made between those that can be related 
to a resumptive pronoun, namely man ‘who?’ 
and ayy NP ‘which NP?’, and those that can- 
not (see Table 1). The illustrative examples in 
(15) contrast in that respect with those in (14). 


(15a) mada ’akalat(*-hu) 
what ate.3 fs(-*cl3ms) 
fatimat-un 


Fatima-Nom 

‘What did Fatima eat?’ 
-ayna dahabat(-* hu) 
where —_ went.3fs(-*cl3ms) 
‘Where did Mona go?’ 


mona 
Mona 


Wh-words that cannot be linked to 
resumptive pronouns 
ma(dda) ‘what?’ 
mata ‘when?’ 

-ayna ‘where?’ 
lima(da) ‘why?’ 
kayfa ‘how?’ 
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In more recent studies of wh-in-situ in Arabic 
(Aoun and Choueiri 1999), it was observed 
that, in addition to being the only wh-words 
that can be related to a resumptive pronoun, 
man ‘who?’ and ’ayy(-u) NP ‘which NP?’ share 
the fact that both can appear in partitive con- 
structions (16) and can be d-linked (17)-(18). 


(16a) man min-kum  hafida 
who of-you.mp memorized.3ms 
dawra-hu 
role-his 
‘Which one of you has memorized his 
lines?’ 
(16b) ?ayya la‘ib-in min-kum 
which player-Gen of-you.mp 
raat nadia 
saw.3fs Nadia 
‘Which player among you did Nadia see?’ 
(17) A: buna “iyadat-u t-tabib 
here clinic-Nom _ the-doctor 
‘omar wa t-tabib “ali 
Omar and the-doctor Ali 
‘This is Doctor Omar and Doctor Ali’s 
clinic’ 
man  turidu an ~—ttara 
who want.zms_ that  see.2ms 
‘Who do you want to see?’ 
(18) A: bund ‘iyddat-u t-tabib 
here clinic-Nom__ the-doctor 
‘omar wa_ t-tabib “ali 


Omar and the-doctor Ali 
‘This is Doctor Omar and Doctor Ali’s 


clinic’ 

?ayya ~=—s wabid-in  turidu 
which one-Gen want.2ms 
-an tara 

that see.2ms 


‘Which one do you want to see?’ 


‘D-linking’ is a term coined to describe a crucial 
difference between which-phrases and what 
(Kuroda 1968; Pesetsky 1987): a which-phrase, 
but not what, is used under the assumption that 
both speaker and hearer have a set in mind, 
and that the answer to the which-phrase will be 
drawn from that set. 


3. UNBOUNDED DEPENDENCIES 
AND SUBJACENCY 


In wh-interrogatives involving gaps, the rela- 
tion between the WH-moved constituent and 
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its corresponding gap is unbounded. Thus, a 
wh-word can be extracted from an embedded 
tensed clause to the matrix complementizer 
position, as in (19). 


(19a) mata qulta Li -anna 
when said.2ms_to-me that 
mubammad-an raa ‘aliyy-an 
Muhammad-Acc saw.3ms_ Ali-Acc 


‘When did you say to me that Muham- 
mad saw Ali?’ 


(19b) mada za‘ama ‘aliyy-un ?anna 
what claimed.3ms Ali-Nom that 
mubammad-an istara 


Muhammad-Nom _ bought.3ms 
l-yawm-a 

the-day-Acc 

‘What did Ali claim that Muhammad 
bought today?’ 


However, the unbounded relation between the 
WH-moved constituent and its corresponding 
gap is constrained by ‘subjacency’. As illus- 
trated in (20), gaps created by WH-move- 
ment are prohibited inside islands, such as the 
WH-island or the complex NP island (Ross 
1967). 


(20a) *mada  sa@ala ‘aliyy-un 
what asked.3ms Ali-Nom 
man istara l-yawm-a 
who bought.3ms — the-day-Acc 
‘What did Ali ask who bought today?’ 

(20ob) *mdda za‘ama r-rajul-u 
what claimed.3ms_ — the-man-Nom 
lladi iStara -anna 
Rel bought.3ms that 
mubammad-an — qabala ‘aliyy-an 


Muhammad-Acc met.3ms_ Ali-Acc 
‘What did the man who bought claim 
that Muhammad met Ali?’ 


In contrast with the relation between the WH- 
moved constituent and its corresponding gap, 
the relation between a resumptive pronoun and 
its antecedent is not constrained by subjacency 
(21). 


(21) ?ayyu kitab-in — sa@ala ‘aliyy-un 
which book-Gen. asked.3sm Ali-Nom 
man _ istara-hu l-yawm-a 
who _bought.3sm-it — the-day-Acc 


‘Which book did Ali ask who bought it 
today?’ 
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The pronominal element found in (21) agrees in 
person, number, and gender with the sentence- 
initial wh-constituent. In addition, the rela- 
tion between the resumptive pronoun and the 
sentence-initial wh-constituent is unbounded. 
Unlike gaps, however, resumptive pronouns 
can occur inside islands. 

Based on the fact that wh-interrogatives in 
Arabic involve movement of a wh-constituent 
to the complementizer phrase, leaving a gap, 
and that the relation between this gap and 
its corresponding wh-constituent is unbounded 
but subject to subjacency, those constructions 
therefore display the typical characteristics of 
WH-movement. Resumptive wh-interroga- 
tives involve unbounded dependencies, but 
they are not constrained by subjacency. There- 
fore, it is not clear whether they involve WH- 
movement. 


4. OTHER WH-MOVEMENT 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


Other constructions in Arabic which display typ- 
ical characteristics of WH-movement include rel- 
ative clauses and topicalized constructions (22). 


(22a) al-mal-u lladi 
the-money-Nom _ Rel 
tastabi -anfus-u-nd 
desire.3 fs souls-Nom-clrp 
‘the money that our souls desire’ 
(22b) al-kitab-a/kitab-a-n 
the-book-Acc/book-Acc-Indef 
wajada mubammad-un 
found.3ms Muhammad-Nom 


‘the book/a book, Muhammad found’ 


In what has traditionally been termed ‘topical- 
ized constructions’ (22b) (— topicalization), 
a fronted constituent appears in clause-initial 
position, leaving a gap in its base/original posi- 
tion in the sentence. Bakir (1980) and Shlonsky 
(1996) have aptly termed these constructions 
‘focalization constructions’ (> focus) because 
of the interpretation of the preposed constitu- 
ent as a contrastively focused element. 

Relative constructions in Arabic, especially 
indefinite relatives, also involve unbounded 
dependencies with resumptive pronouns (> 
resumption; ~ relative clause), as in (23). 


WOLOF 


(23a) al-mal-u Hadi 
the-money-Nom Rel 
tastahi-hi -anfus-u-na 


desire.3 fs-cl3ms souls-Nom-clrp 
‘the money that our souls desire’ 


(23b) mal-u-n tastahi-hi 
money-Nom desire. 3 fs-cl3ms 
-anfus-u-nd 


souls-Nom-clrp 
‘money our souls desire’ 


The possible relation between the resump- 
tive strategy and the gap strategy for form- 
ing unbounded dependencies and the question 
regarding the necessity of (overt) displacement 
of wh-constituents raised by wh-in-situ con- 
structions are issues that have kept the topic of 
WH-movement at the forefront of the theoreti- 
cal debate in > syntax. 
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Wolof 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Wolof is the major lingua franca of > Senegal. 
The country has six national languages, Wolof, 
Mandinka, Joola, Seereer, Soninke, and Pulaar, 
as well as French, the official language. The 
population of the country is about 11 million 
people today. The population consists of about 
92 percent Muslim, 6 percent Animist, and 2 
percent Christian. 

The high percentage of Muslims is due to the 
early Islamization of the country. According to 
Gellar (1995), northern Senegal’s long involve- 
ment in the trans-Saharan trade exposed it to 
Islamic influences from North Africa. From 
northern Senegal (which corresponds to the 
present regions of Saint-Louis and Matam) 
spread the Almoravid movement, which swept 
through Morocco and Spain during the last 
third of the rrth century. Over the years, 
northern Senegal became a training ground 
for Muslim clerics and missionaries operating 
throughout modern Senegal and West Africa 
(Gellar 1995:3). By the r4th century, Islamic 
schools were established in Senegal, and most 
Senegalese Muslims were already able to use 
Arabic script to write their own languages 
(Diop 1989). 

This early Islamization of the country accounts 
for the strong linguistic influence of Classical 
Arabic found in Wolof today. Yet, the Arabic 
language has never been used as a medium of 
communication in the daily life of the Senega- 
lese people. Its use was and still is primarily 
restricted to religious spheres (Ngom 2004). 

Arabic loanwords in Wolof fall into the fol- 
lowing categories: (i) loans with no phonologi- 
cal adaptations and those with phonological 
adaptations (which have been integrated into 
the Wolof linguistic system); (ii) loans with 
semantic changes and truncations; (iii) loans 
with morphological adaptations (hybrid loans 
consisting of Arabic and Wolof morphemes); 
and (iv) loans with reanalysis of the Ara- 
bic definite article (whereby the Arabic article 
and other lexical items merge to form one 
new lexical unit). The following examples 
illustrate these types of Arabic loans found in 
Wolof. 
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2. PHONOLOGICAL ADAPTATION OF 
ARABIC LOANS 


Some loans are adapted to Wolof phonologi- 
cal rules (which may or may not be identical 
to the Arabic forms), whereas others retain 
their Arabic forms for some speakers (especially 
those who have some knowledge of Arabic). 
Thus, Arabic loans which do not violate the 
Wolof linguistic system are used by all speak- 
ers. In contrast, adapted loans are often used by 
ordinary people, and the ‘learned loans’ (which 
have retained their Arabic traits) are used by 
people with some knowledge of Arabic. The 
following examples illustrate Arabic loans that 
did not need to be adapted to the Wolof linguis- 
tic system because of the similarity between the 
two languages: xddim ‘servant’, salam ‘peace’, 
rasul ‘prophet’, musa (Arabic masa) ‘Moses’, 
xalifa ‘caliph’, miskin ‘poor’, dunya (Arabic 
dunya) ‘world’, sunna ‘customs of the Prophet’, 
islam (Arabic ’islam) ‘Islam’. These Arabic loans 
show no phonological changes. This is due to 
the fact that the phonemes and the phonotactic 
properties of these words are identical to those 
in Wolof, a language that favors CV(C) syllable 
structures (Diouf 2001). 

In contrast, loans which have retained their 
Arabic forms and contain phonemes that do 
not exist in the Wolof phonological system are 
typically used by a minority of Wolof speakers 
who are educated in Standard Arabic. Among 
the majority of Wolof speakers who have not 
been exposed to Standard Arabic, such Arabic 
loans are strongly influenced by Wolof and 
undergo significant linguistic adaptations to 
conform to Wolof linguistic constraints. The 
following examples illustrate the adaptation 
processes of such Arabic loans in Wolof: alxu- 
ran < al-qur’an ‘the Ouran’, waxtu < waqtu 
‘time’, malaka ‘angel’ < malaika [pl.], ad(d)una 
< ad-dunya ‘the world’, aj(j)ana < az-Zanna ‘the 
heaven’, aj(j)uma < az-Zum‘a ‘Friday’, yalla 
‘God’ < yd allah ~ yallah ‘O God"’, léwél ‘first 
cup of tea’ < al--awwal ‘the first’, nam < na‘am 
‘yes’, aliw < ‘ali ‘Ali [proper name]’. 

In the first two examples, although the Ara- 
bic voiceless uvular consonant q is considered 
to be part of the Wolof consonantal system in 
most Wolof grammars today, its frequent sub- 
stitution with the Wolof voiceless velar fricative 
x in naturalized Arabic loans suggests that it 
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may have been introduced in Wolof through 
the extensive borrowing of Arabic loans in the 
language, and that it was not initially part of 
the Wolof consonantal system. The deletion of 
the glottal stop, the vowel deletions, and other 
consonantal deletions are all triggered by the 
Wolof linguistic system. Since Wolof does not 
have the pharyngeal ‘, this consonant is usually 
deleted in Arabic loanwords in Wolof. Simi- 
larly, Arabic geminates resulting from assimila- 
tion, such as al-dunyd ‘the world’ > ad-dunya, 
al-janna ~ al-Zanna ‘the heaven’ > az-Zanna, 
and al-jum‘a ~ az-Zum‘a ‘Friday’ > az-Zum‘a in 
Arabic are typically maintained or simplified 
in Wolof. The postalveolar consonant Z is also 
replaced by its closest Wolof counterpart, /. 


3. LOANS WITH SEMANTIC 
CHANGES AND TRUNCATIONS 


In addition to these phonological adaptations, 
semantic shifts and truncations are also com- 
mon in Arabic loans found in Wolof. Seman- 
tic changes are exemplified by tubab ‘white 
person’ < tabib ‘doctor’; bilal ‘muezzin; [male 
proper name]’ < bilal ‘[male proper name]’; 
alkati ‘police officer’ < al-qddi ‘judge’; niirayni 
‘[first name of a Senegalese religious leader]’ < 
nurayni ‘two lights’. These words with seman- 
tic changes are fully adapted loans. The mean- 
ings of the examples are extended to cover 
other semantic domains in Wolof. These words 
are historical remnants of past influences and 
refer to Arabic items, professions, or cultural 
or religious concepts that came along with 
Islam in Senegal. For instance, the Arabic word 
bilal refers to one of the most prominent black 
persons in the history of Islam, whose specialty 
was to call people for prayer. Today, the mean- 
ing of the word has been generalized in Wolof 
and serves both as a first name and to indi- 
cate the religious function of calling people to 
prayer in Wolof. 

Examples of truncations are xadi ‘[female 
proper name]? < xadija; mamadu ‘[male proper 
name]’ < mubammad; bis ‘[interjection]’ < bis- 
millah ‘in the name of God’; sallaw ‘if God 
please’ < 7insallab. All deleted segments in 
these loans contain phonological elements that 
do not exist in Wolof. This shows that these 
truncations are also motivated by the Wolof 
linguistic system and are designed to enable 
Arabic loans to function effectively in the 
language. 
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4. MORPHOLOGICAL ADAPTATION 


In addition to these Arabic loans, Arabic loans 
with morphological adaptations (which consist 
of Arabic and Wolof morphemes) are also com- 
mon in Wolof. The examples in Table 1 illus- 
trate these types of morphological adaptions 
and show instances in which Arabic words 
were integrated into Wolof to such an extent 
that they are combined morphologically with 
Wolof morphemes. 


Table 1. Morphological integration of Arabic 
loanwords 


Arabic haram ‘forbidden’ 
+ Wolof -ul [3rd 
person negative] 

Wolof genn ‘to go out, 
exit? + Arabic ad-dunya 
‘the world’ 

Wolof bay ‘father’ + 
Arabic al-’ahad ‘the 


1. aramul ‘it is not 


forbidden’ 


2. gennad(d)una ‘to 
die’ 


3. baylad ‘name of 
religious leader in 


the Mourid one’ 
brotherhood’ 

4. saraxe ‘to give sarax < Arabic sadaga 
charity to + Wolof -e [ablative] 
someone’ 


Arabic Sayx ‘sheikh’ + 
Wolof -al [causative] 


5. séxal ‘to give 
someone the title 
of sheikh’ 

6. saraxdat ‘to give 
charity again’ 


sarax < Arabic sadaga 
‘charity’ + Wolof -at 
[iterative] 

Arabic ziydra ‘visit’ + 
Wolof -dt [iterative] 


7. styarewat ‘to pay 
a visit to someone 
again’ 

8. saraxendo ‘to give 
charity together’ 


sarax < Arabic sadaqa 

‘charity’ + Wolof -ando 
‘together’ 

Arabic tafsir ‘Quranic 
exegesis’ + Wolof -kat 

[agent] 


9. tafsirkat ‘Islamic 
preacher’ 


These examples illustrate the types of adap- 
tation processes involved in hybrid loans in 
Wolof. Similar to the adapted loans mentioned 
above, these examples also show that Arabic 
structures and segments that do not exist in 
Wolof are usually replaced by their closest 
Wolof counterparts. The deletion of the glot- 
tal consonants h, b, ? in examples 1 and 3, 
the replacement of the Arabic § and z by s (in 
examples 5 and 7), and q by x (in examples 
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4, 6, and 8) show the extent to which Arabic 
loans are transformed to meet the phonological 
requirements of Wolof. This is consistent with 
example 7, in which w is introduced between 
the Wolof iterative morpheme -at and the last 
vowel of the word [e] to avoid the formation 
of vowel cluster [ea], which is unacceptable in 
Wolof. Furthermore, the consonants s and d in 
examples 4 and 6 are replaced by the Wolof 
consonants s and r, respectively. 


5. CASES OF REANALYSIS OF THE 
ARABIC DEFINITE ARTICLE 
AL- ‘THE’ 


Loans which involve the reanalysis of the Ara- 
bic article al- comprise a major part of Arabic 
loans found in Wolof. These loans are usually 
formed by merging several elements (generally 
the Arabic definite article al- and other indepen- 
dent lexical units) to form one new lexical entry 
in Wolof, as exemplified in Table 2. 


Table 2. Reanalysis of definite article in Arabic 
loanwords 


Wolof Arabic 


al~axira ‘Judgment Day’ 
al~imam ‘the imam’ 
az-zakat ‘charity’ 
al-janna ‘heaven’ 
al-qadi ‘the judge’ 
al-xamis ‘Thursday’ 
as-sam@ ‘the sky’ 
ad-dunya ‘the world’ 
al~awwal ‘the first’ 

ya allah ~ yallab ‘O, 
God!’ 


aldxira ‘judgment day’ 
iliman ‘imam’ 

asaka ‘charity’ 

ajana ‘heaven’ 

alkati ‘police officer’ 
alxamis ‘Thursday’ 
asaman ‘sky’ 

aduna ‘world’ 

léwél ‘first cup of tea’ 
yalla ‘God’ 


With the exception of the last example yalla 
‘God’, which is also pronounced as such in 
Arabic, the examples above are among the 
most common instances of reanalysis of the 
Arabic definite article found in Wolof. All these 
examples share one property. While the Ara- 
bic words consist of two elements (the article 
al- ‘the’ followed by a noun, as in examples 
t through 9, and the vocative yd followed 
by a noun, as in example ro), the reanalyzed 
forms in Wolof only consist of one lexical 
element. Thus, the Arabic article al- and the 
vocative ya have merged to form a new lexi- 
cal unit in Wolof. Wolof speakers regard these 
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reanalyzed units as single lexical elements and 
consequently use them with Wolof determiners, 
as in asamdan-bi ‘the sky’, alkati-bi ‘the police 
officer’, iliman-bi ‘the imam’, etc. 


6. CONCLUSION 


Most Arabic loans in Wolof today have been in 
the language for so long that they have become 
part of Wolof speakers’ lexical competence, 
and most Wolof speakers are unaware of the 
Arabic origins of these words. Based upon 
these Arabic loanwords in Wolof, Senegal can 
be regarded as a culturally creolized society 
(Swigart 1994), deriving one part from Wolof 
culture and another from Islamic culture. The 
considerable number of Arabic loans found in 
Wolof today is symptomatic of the linguistic 
consequences of this cultural mixture. 
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Word Order 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Since the 1960s, the concept of word order has 
received widespread interest within linguistics. 
Through a seminal article by Joseph H. Green- 
berg (1966) on universals of grammar, a new 
branch opened up within general linguistics, 
that of language typology and language uni- 
versals. Greenberg presented a wide range of 
different word orderings in about thirty lan- 
guages, but it was the order of the verb (V), the 
subject (S), and the object (O) that received the 
most attention in studies on the classification 
of the world’s languages. Later surveys showed 
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that the two most common variants were SOV 
and SVO, with SOV around 45-50 percent and 
SVO 40-45 percent. VSO occupies the third 
place, with about ro percent of the world’s 
languages; VOS scored 2-3 percent, OVS o-1 
percent, and OSV 0.0-0.2 percent (Dahlgren 
1998:97). 

Having noticed the overwhelmingly high SO 
order in the world’s languages, Dik (1981:21) 
suggested the following language-independent 
schema: 


P2, Pr (V) S (V) O (V), P3 


Here, S and O stand for the unmarked posi- 
tions of Subject and Object, the Vs for possible 
positions of verbs, and the Ps for ‘special posi- 
tions’ used for certain purposes. The commas 
stand for breaks in the intonation. P2 is the ‘left 
dislocation’ position (such as Bill in Bill, I saw 
him yesterday). Pt is the slot for certain marked 
constructions like question words, topic, or 
focus. P3 is the ‘right dislocation’, which is an 
explanatory afterthought, as in I like him, Bill. 

Greenberg also studied the correlations 
between basic word order and other param- 
eters, and found that other orders could often 
be predicted from the basic word order. For 
instance, in a language with VSO, one can pre- 
dict that it will also have prepositions (Pr) and 
not postpositions (Po); the head in a genitive 
construction will precede the genitive (NG); 
and the adjective will follow the noun (NA). 
However, this pattern is also valid for SVO, 
which led some linguists to drop the notion of 
‘subject’ and speak of two main word order 
types (Comrie 1989:95): 


VO, Pr, NG, NA 
OV, Po, GN, AN 


The first type is characteristic of Arabic in 
nearly all of its different types, diachronically 
and synchronically. 

In classifications based on the relative posi- 
tions of the subject, object, and verb, Classical 
Arabic has commonly been classified as VSO 
among Arabists, whereas the modern spoken 
variants have often been referred to as SVO 
varieties. Mohammad (2000:2-3) notes that 
traditional grammars seem to accept all six 
orders as possible and grammatical, but he 
regards SOV and OSV as marginal and ques- 
tions their validity. According to Mohammad 
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(2000:83), VSO is the “discourse neutral word 
order”, but SVO is the underlying word order. 
Majdi (1990) and Anshen and Schreiber (1968) 
propose that Arabic is a VOS language. These 
three investigations were all written within 
the generative model, based on the deductive 
tradition, with a multilevel syntactic structure 
(underlying and surface), and the relationship 
between the two levels accounts for the vari- 
ation in word order. In the following discus- 
sion, the treatment of word order is based on 
the inductive tradition, within an empirical, 
discourse-pragmatic perspective, characteristic 
of the Prague school’s ‘Functional Sentence 
Perspective’, and on the ‘Functional Grammar’ 
developed by Halliday (1994) and Dik (1981), 
among others, who share a similar approach 
but do not necessarily adhere to one particular 
linguistic school. 


2, WORD ORDER IN MODERN 
STANDARD AND EARLY ARABIC 
AND IN THE EASTERN DIALECTS 


2.1 Modern Standard Arabic: 
language 


Newspaper 


In Modern Standard Arabic, Parkinson (1981: 
28) found a fairly high percentage of SVO in 
newspaper language, as shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. SVO in newspaper language 


Type % SVO 
Headlines 92 
Political writing 48 
Editorials 39 
Short stories 39 
Linguistics dissertations 34 
Magazines 30 
Scholarly journals, political science 27 
News articles 8 


Parkinson (1981:25) notes that even VOS and 
OVS turned out to be possible word orders and 
in fact occurred quite frequently. 


2.2 Early Arabic and Eastern dialects 


A recent larger investigation has confirmed the 
VSO character of Classical Arabic and of most 
of the Eastern dialects that are represented 
with sufficiently large text corpora (Dahlgren 
1998). The dialects in question range from 
Cairo to Mesopotamia and include those of 
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Central Arabia. All Bedouin variants over the 
area were classified as VSO, as well as most 
other village and town dialects. Exceptions 
were found in Egypt, where both VSO and 
SVO were found in different sources, whereas 
the Anatolian dialects clearly exhibited a main 
SVO pattern, due to contact influence from 
Kurdish and Turkish, both of which are SOV 
languages. In > Uzbekistan Arabic, contact 
influence has affected the language to the extent 
that it has become a SOV language (Versteegh 
1984-1986:446-447, 452). The predominant 
SVO order in > Anatolian Arabic shows a 
smaller degree of contact influence than the 
SOV order in Uzbekistan Arabic. In the former, 
the subject has been preposed to the verb, but 
the next step, with the object preposed to the 
verb, is only common in Uzbekistan, due to the 
heavy contact influence on Uzbekistan Arabic 
and its isolated existence. 

The mixed pattern in Egypt may be due to 
both diachronic and geographical factors. The 
Sharqiyya texts from the northeastern Delta dis- 
played VSO, at variance with modern Cairene 
texts, suggesting that Cairo itself and other 
parts of Egypt belong to a dialect area where 
SVO is dominant (Dahlgren 1998:169, 174- 
176). The occurrence of different forms for the 
passive supports the view of different dialect 
areas (Rets6 1983:79-80), especially the use 
of the -prefix vs. the t-infix, the former being 
more common in the Syro-Palestinian area, 
whereas the latter dominates in Egypt. Cairo 
experienced a large influx of rural migrants in 
the 20th century, which may explain the VSO 
character in the texts of Spitta-Bey (1880) and 
the dominant SVO order of the much later ones 
in Hassan (1971, 1981) and Nakano (1982). 


3. OCCURRENCE OF INDEPENDENT 
SUBJECTS 


Before examining the factors that affect word 
order in Arabic, it is important to examine the 
distribution of basic sentences with independent 
verb, subject, and object. These are relatively 
rare in both spoken and written Arabic because 
the subject is typically marked as an affix on 
the verb. It often lacks an independent form 
in the sentence, making sentences of this type 
irrelevant to the determination of basic word 
order, based as it is on the relative order of 
subject, verb, and object. Independent subjects 
in Arabic are most common when a subject 
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shift takes place in a discourse/text (Dahlgren 
1998:130-134, 170). Approximately only every 
third or fourth sentence contains an independ- 
ent subject in written and spoken Arabic. 
Objects occur even more rarely. In Dahlgren’s 
(1998) study, only 301 objects were found 
in narrative discourse in a sample of 2,657 
instances with independent subjects in the Early 
Arabic of Ibn “Ishaq’s Sirat an-nabi, which 
indicates that approximately only 3 percent of 
all sentences in this type of discourse include 
a verb and independent subjects and objects 
(Dahlgren 1998:207, 249-250). 


4. DISCOURSE TYPE 


Recent research has shown that discourse type 
is an important factor in grammatical analy- 
sis. A number of major and minor types of 
discourse have been identified, many of which 
have characteristics that influence word order. 
Longacre (1983:1-5, 39) makes a main divi- 
sion into ‘dialogue’ and ‘monologue’, where 
the former is characterized by uncontrolled 
interaction, often with unexpected turns and 
twists, and the latter by complete control of 
the discourse by the speaker or writer. Mon- 
ologue can be further divided according to 
the parameters of ‘contingent succession’ and 
‘agent orientation’. For narrative discourse, 
both parameters are set to + (positive), whereas 
procedural discourse (how to do it, how it was 
done, how it takes place) has contingent suc- 
cession but lacks agent orientation. Behavioral 
discourse is a broad category that includes 
eulogies and political speeches of candidates; 
it lacks contingent succession but has agent 
orientation. Expository discourse ranges from 
the familiar essay to the scientific article and is 
assigned — (negative) for both parameters. 

Another important distinction is that between 
written and spoken language. Written language 
is characterized by the fact that more time is 
spent on both producing and processing, which 
significantly reduces the need for redundant 
but supporting elements. Spoken language con- 
tains many incomplete sentences, often simple 
sequences of phrases; it typically contains little 
subordination; passives occur to a lesser extent 
than in written language (Brown and Yule 
1983). 

Only narrative and dialogue are treated in the 
present entry, since other discourse types have 
not been sufficiently investigated. Expository 
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discourse tends to contain a high proportion 
of S(ubject)V(erb)COMP(lement), as Holes 
(1995:205) observes. 


4.1 Narrative: Foreground and background 
Several quite intricate language phenomena 
hide behind the simple classification of most 
varieties of Arabic as VSO. VSO is regarded 
as the basic word order, which means that it 
is the default, or normal, word order in verbal 
sentences. A sentence is ‘default’ if it is the most 
common variant and exhibits least structural 
complexity and/or least cognitive complexity. 
The basic sentence has been defined as the fore- 
grounded, main, declarative, affirmative, active, 
and continuative clause (Dahlgren 1998:93). 
For Arabic, the last criterion was excluded in 
Dahlgren’s investigation because continuative 
clauses do not contain independent subjects, as 
explained below. 

One of the great advances within > text 
linguistics in recent years is the notion of fore- 
ground and background (> grounding), elabo- 
rated mainly by Labov and Waletzky (1967) 
and Hopper (1979). Foreground gives the main 
story line in a narrative; it presents events 
in sequence or consecutively, i.e. events that 
follow each other sequentially. Backgrounded 
events and situations are those which devi- 


Table 2. Word order in Early Arabic 


i. Narrative discourse, foreground, definite subjects 


WORD ORDER 


ate from this story line, being anterior to it, 
simultaneous, or farther in the future. Hopper 
regards this distinction as a universal; it may be 
displayed through morphology as the alterna- 
tion between the ki- and ka- morphemes on 
Swahili verbs (verbs preceded by ka- are used 
consecutively, i.e. in foreground, and verbs 
preceded by ki- expand the story with supple- 
tive, backgrounded sentences in this language); 
through verbal forms like the passé simple for 
foreground and the imparfait in written French; 
or through word order, of which Hopper found 
manifestations in older types of English (VS and 
OV clauses were connected with foreground 
and the SV type with background). 

Table 2 presents the word order in the Sira 
of Ibn “Ishaq, as representative of Early Arabic; 
the narrative discourse is divided into fore- 
ground and background (Dahlgren 1998:249- 
250). Left-dislocated elements are disregarded 
as subjects, since the dislocated element occurs 
in the following sentence, most commonly as a 
suffixed or separate pronoun (> topicalization). 
In a sentence like Khalid, I saw him yesterday, 
Khalid is the left-dislocated element, and the 
word order in the sentence is accordingly SVO. 
In Arabic, however, only SV would have been 
noted, since the pronoun would be suffixed, 
and suffixed pronouns were not counted as 


VS VSO VOS OVS Tot. % SV SVO SOV OSV Tot. % 
Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi 
Perfect 
Def. n. 1,799 142 30 1,978 98 26 13 I 40 2 
Pers. pr. I I 
Dem. pr. 15 6 11 23 100 
Imperfect 
Def. n. 20 I . 22. «92 2 8 
Pers. pr. ° ° Oo. 3 3 100 
ii. Narrative discourse, background, definite subjects 
VS VSO VOS OVS Tot. % SV SVO SOV OSV Tot. % 
Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi 
Perfect 
Def. n. 275 37 77, 326 985 2 Te 2 
Dem. pr. 4 4 1000 ooume) 
Imperfect 
Def. n. 24 I 25 6113 3 I6 39 
Pers. pr. ° ° 08 8 100 
Dem. pr. I I fo) ° 
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objects. (In the tables, Od indicates ‘definite 
object’ and Oi ‘indefinite object’.) 

There is no great difference in word order 
between foreground and background. The dis- 
tinction is achieved mainly through the con- 
junctions fa- and wa- in Early Arabic, the 
former designating foreground, the latter back- 
ground (Dahlgren 1998:207-209). 

The very low occurrence of pronouns in 
narrative discourse is explained by the absence 
of the subject requirement explained above 
(> pro-drop). The more extensive presence of 
pronouns in dialogue is a reflection of their 
wider use in live speech (see Sec. 4.2). 

Modern spoken Arabic lacks morphological 
devices like fa- and wa- for marking foreground 
and background. A presentation of the material 
from the modern dialects in Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan, and Palestine (Eastern Mediterranean 
Modern Dialects), Bedouin dialects, and Meso- 
potamian and Egyptian dialects, according to 
the parameters VS/SV order and foreground/ 
background, showed that word order was rel- 
evant for the latter distinction, with parts of 
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Egypt and the whole of Anatolia as notable 
exceptions. The figures for Eastern Mediterra- 
nean Modern Arabic are presented in Table 3 
as representative of those dialects that have 
remained unaffected by any other language in 
terms of word order. Note that Anatolian Ara- 
bic represents a different type (Dahlgren 1998: 
230, 232). Objects are unaccounted for here. 

The figures present VS as the unmarked 
order in foregrounded narrative discourse in 
the Eastern Mediterranean dialect, while in 
backgrounded discourse, SV is the unmarked 
order. SV is also the unmarked order in both 
foregrounded and backgrounded discourse in 
Anatolia. Deviations from the general pattern 
are due to different pragmatic articulations, 
such as focusing, topicalization, and peak 
(Dahlgren 1998:183-186). 


4.2 Dialogue 


Dialogue differs from narrative discourse 
through its lack of the foreground/background 
distinction, in addition to other differences due 


Table 3. Narrative discourse: Foreground and background in modern dialects 


i. Eastern Mediterranean Modern Arabic 


FOREGROUND BACKGROUND 

VS % SV % VS % SV % 
Perfect 
Def. n. 912 87 131 13 61 42 84 58 
Pers. pr. 121 63 70 37 9 12 65 88 
Dem. pr. 243 66 125 34 7 ste) 65 90 
ha + def. n. 85 79 22 21 8 53 7 47 
Imperfect 
Def. n. 89 85 16 15 30 27 82 73 
Pers. pr. 9 36 16 64 8 14 51 86 
Dem. pr. 14 56 II 44 7 9 68 91 
ha + def. n. 9 69 4 31 8 28 21 72 
ii. Anatolia 

FOREGROUND BACKGROUND 

VS % SV % VS % SV % 
Perfect 
Def. n. 73 28 186 72 16 19 68 81 
Pers. pr. 12: 13 83 87 I 2 41 98 
Dem. pr. II 17 54 83 ° ° 24 100 
ha + def. n. I fo) ° I 
Imperfect 
Def. n. 4 9 40 91 3 7 41 93 
Pers. pr. ° ° II Io0o I 4 24 96 
Dem. pr. 4 36 7 64 I 6 16 94 
ha + def. n. I fo) ° I 
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to text production. In a real dialogue, there is 
a lower degree of planning the discourse, as 
opposed to narrative, and a greater need for 
redundant material to support the presented 
information, unlike written narrative, which 
can be read slowly and repeatedly so as not 
to lose any information. One should note that 
dialogues from Early Arabic are artificial, ie. 
construed, and written, whereas in the dialect 
material, they are authentic and spoken. Table 
4 shows word order in dialogue in Early Arabic 
and two modern dialects. In Early Arabic, the 
independent objects are included, but they have 
been omitted in the case of the modern dialect 
in order to give a better overview. The orders of 
objects do not differ to a large degree in Early 
Arabic, compared to modern Arabic dialects. 
The material exhibits noticeably more VOS 
forms in the modern dialects, and even some 
scattered instances of OVS, SOV, and OSV 
(Dahlgren 1998:246). The difference between 
definite object (Od) and indefinite object (Oi) in 


Table 4. Dialogue in Early Arabic and modern dialects 


i. Early Arabic, definite subjects 


WORD ORDER 


Table 4 corresponds fairly well with the distinc- 
tion between given and new information. 

There is a significantly larger use of personal 
pronouns in dialogue in Early Arabic as com- 
pared to its narrative discourse. This is most 
likely a reflection of spoken Arabic, because it 
appears in both old and modern times. Tables 3 
and 4 show that in Eastern Mediterranean Mod- 
ern Arabic, the number of personal pronouns is 
22 percent of the number of definite nouns in 
narrative, but 133 percent in dialogue. 

Unlike narrative discourse, there is not a 
larger difference in the VS-SV word order in 
this discourse type (i.e. dialogue) between Early 
Arabic and many modern dialects. This leads 
to the conclusion that no significant change has 
occurred diachronically in this respect. 

Dialogue exhibits a larger degree of SV with 
imperfect verb forms, and is generally char- 
acterized by a higher SV rate than narrative 
discourse. This probably stems from the rather 
different character of dialogues; its volatile 


VS VSO VOS OVS Tot. % SV SVO SOV OSV Tot. % 
Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi 
Perfect 
Def. n. 30 5 2 147 74 33 I7 2 52 26 
Pers. pr. ° ° 3 3 6 
Dem. pr. 2 2 4 1 5 
Imperfect 
Def. n. 18 3 I 22 49 15 7 TF 23 «51 
Pers. pr. I i 3 24 8 34. 97 
Dem. pr. ° ° 6 6 
ii. Eastern Mediterranean Modern Arabic 
Perfect Imperfect 
VS % SV % VS % SV % 
Def. n. 77 54 66 46 33 39 52 61 
Pers. pr. Ir 9 113 91 20 Ir 159 89 
Dem. pr. 4 27 Ir 73 3 23 Io 77 
ha + def. n. 4 4 6 60 4 40 
iii. Anatolia 
Perfect Imperfect 
VS % SV % VS % SV % 
Def. n. 7 9 72 91 7 16 37 84 
Pers. pr. 4 6 66 94 4 4 108 96 
Dem. pr. 2 15 II 85 ° ° ste) 100 
ha + def. n. ° 3 
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nature, with frequent switches of direction and 
a larger need for redundancy, makes it more 
subject to marked structures such as topicaliza- 
tion and focusing. The fairly ample use of SV 
syntax in dialogue is probably also due to the 
common occurrence of sentences similar to 
beginning sentences in narrative discourse, i.e. 
sentences that are found at the very beginning 
of a story (Dahlgren 1998:187, 191). However, 
since the VS rate dominates in clauses with defi- 
nite nouns and perfect verbs in Eastern Medi- 
terranean, it is considered to be the unmarked 
order, while other orders are the result of 
marked structures. 


5. OV SYNTAX IN ARABIC 


When an independent subject is absent, the tol- 
erance for OV order is larger. A focused object, 
for example, appears in sentence-initial posi- 
tion in (1) from the Ouran (Q. 17/20). 


(1) kull-an numiddue b@ul@i wa-h@ul@i 
all-Acc succour.rp these and-these 
min “ata-1 rabb-i-ka 
from gift-Gen — lord-Gen-your 


‘Each We succour, these and those, from 
thy Lord’s gift’ 


In this example, kullan is an indefinite object 
and is accordingly regarded as a focused con- 
stituent, which appears much less frequently 
than the topicalized constituents. 
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6. WORD ORDER FACTORS 


6.1 Foreground and background 


Having established the importance of studying 
each discourse type separately, it is now impor- 
tant to consider more specific factors that have 
a bearing on word order. One such factor is the 
foreground/background distinction (Sec. 4.1; 
see discussion of Longacre’s discourse types 
and narrative discourse in Sec. 4), which is a 
crucial factor in modern spoken Arabic of the 
Eastern Mediterranean type. 


6.2 Topicalization 


Topicalization constitutes another important 
factor that influences word order. SV order in 
foreground and dialogue is analyzed as > topi- 
calization of the subject. This slot, i.e. the ini- 
tial position to be occupied by a verb, subject, 
object, or adverbial element, may also be used 
for a marked — focus construction, indicated 
by indefinite subjects in preverbal position, as 
shown in Table 7 (dealing with the topicality 
hierarchy). Objects may undergo topicaliza- 
tion, as Table 5 shows. 

Table 2 shows that VSO was the most com- 
mon word order in Early Arabic sentences 
that included independent subjects and objects. 
The somewhat astonishing figures in Table 5 
present both VOS and SVO as far more com- 
mon than VSO in Eastern Mediterranean Mod- 
ern Arabic. So, quite paradoxically, one may 


Table 5. Objects with definite subjects in narrative discourse 


i. Eastern Mediterranean Modern Arabic 


VSO VOS OVS SVO SOV OSV 
Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi 
Perfect 
Foreground 18 6 52 4 ° ° 58 12 ° ° ° ° 
Background 2 ° ° ) ° fe) <) <) fe) ° ° ° 
ii. Anatolia 
VSO VOS OVS SVO SOV OSV 
Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od = Oi 
Foreground 2 ° 2 I ° I 34 18 fe) ° 
Background 2 fe) fe) fo) <) 5 Ir ) I <) I 
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say that this dialect is of unmarked VS order 
in narrative discourse (according to Table 3), 
although instances where all three constituents 
are present do not indicate unmarked VSO. 
This leads to the conclusion that SVO is the 
word order for topicalization or focusing of the 
subject, and VOS the word order for topicaliza- 
tion or focusing of the object (> topicalization). 
The absence of OV order in Eastern Mediterra- 
nean Modern Arabic in Table 5 indicates that 
this dialect type is of rigid VO order, just as 
Early Arabic, as is evident from Table 2. 

The Anatolian dialects indicate that SVO is 
the unmarked word order, which is in accord- 
ance with the previous conclusion that these 
dialects have unmarked SV order. There are 
also scattered instances of all other orders—an 
obvious consequence of the contact influence 
from the SOV languages, referred to above. 

Statistics from the analysis of dialogue dis- 
course data give a similar picture, as shown in 
Table 6. 

The figures for the Eastern Mediterranean 
dialects are similar to those obtained from the 
analysis of narrative discourse in Table 5; the 
supposedly unmarked VS order is not manifested 
when all three constituents appear together. 
The SVO tendency in dialogue is, however, 
stronger than it is in narrative discourse. 


6.3. Focusing 


Table 6 also indicates, through the instances 
with indefinite objects, that VOS may constitute 
a marked — focus construction, as illustrated 
by the following example from the Quran 
(Q. 20/67). 


Table 6. Objects with definite subjects in dialogue 


i. Eastern Mediterranean Modern Arabic 


WORD ORDER 


(2) fa~awjasa fi — nafs-i-hi 
and-conceived.3ms in  soul-Gen-his 
bifat-an musa 
fear-Acc Moses 


‘And Moses conceived a fear within him’ 


To some extent, the statistics presented here 
concerning Early Arabic and Eastern Medi- 
terranean support the schema suggested by 
Moutaouakil (1989:60) for Classical Arabic: 


Theme, CO {Foc/Top} V S O X, Tail 


‘Theme’ and ‘Tail’ correspond to Dik’s P2 and 
P3 slots (see Sec. 1). The slot for the focus or 
topic here corresponds to Dik’s Pr. CO stands 
for clause operators, such as inna, ?innamd, 
gad, laqad, and X for other constituents to 
which no syntactic function has been assigned, 
such as adverbs and prepositional phrases. Yet, 
as we have seen, the preverbal slot for prag- 
matic functions serves only for subjects, so for 
pragmatic objects a modification is required: 


Theme, CO {Foc s5/TOP sani} V {Focon/Toponi} S 
O X, Tail 


6.4. Topicality 


Related to topicalization is the concept of topi- 
cality. Different degrees of topicality indicate 
a subject’s propensity for being topicalized; 
higher topicality means higher SV rate in Dahl- 
gren’s analysis of the tables on the Topical- 
ity Hierarchy below (Dahlgren 1998:172-173, 
234). Table 7 presents statistical support for 
this conclusion. 


VSO VOS OVS SVO SOV OSV 
Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od = Oi 
Perfect fe) 2 7 ) ° fe) 26 14 ° I fe) fe) 
Imperfect 2 fo) 2 I fo) fe) 30 17 fe) fo) <) 
i. Anatolia 
VSO VOS OVS SVO SOV OSV 
Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od Oi Od = Oi 
Perfect I ° I fo) ° fc) 10 6 ° I fe) fe) 
Imperfect fe) fe) fe) fe) ° fe) 5 7 fo) fo) fo) fo) 
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Table 7. The Topicality Hierarchy in narrative discourse 
i. Eastern Mediterranean Modern Arabic 
Existential Indefinite Definite Anaphoric pronoun 
Pers. pr. Dem. pr. 
Tot. %VS Tot. %VS Tot. %VS Tot. %VS Tot. %VS 
Perfect 
Foreground 122 96 1,043 87 192 64 368 66 
Background 34 100 25 60 I45 42 74, r2 72 IO 
Imperfect 
Foreground 14 93 105 85 25 36 25 56 
Background 4 I00 14 43 T12 27 51 I4 75 9 
ii. Anatolia 
Existential Indefinite Definite Anaphoric pronoun 
Pers. pr. Dem. pr. 
Tot. %VS Tot. %VS Tot. %VS Tot. %VS Tot. %VS 
Perfect 
Foreground 68 71 259 28 95 13 65 I7 
Background 48 65-25 48 84 16 42 2 24 fo) 
Imperfect 
Foreground 7 71 44 9 II fo) II 36 
Background 6 50 5 20 44 7 25 4 17 6 
‘Tot.’ refers to the total number of instances in 6.5 Animacy 


the actual sample. Existential expressions, such 
as Classical Arabic kdna rajulun ‘there was a 
man’, exhibit roo percent VS order in Classi- 
cal Arabic and in all other dialects studied that 
have not been exposed to contact influence 
from an S(O)V language. In Anatolian Arabic, 
48 existential expressions with the perfect verb 
forms show 65 percent VS order. The overall 
tendency is toward a larger degree of SV order 
as one moves to the right in the table, which 
also means columns with an increasing degree 
of topicality; demonstrative and personal pro- 
nouns belong to one single category, the ana- 
phoric pronouns. 

Table 7 shows a slight tendency toward a more 
dominant SV order in clauses with imperfect 
verbs, a tendency that was prevalent in other 
dialect areas as well. This tendency prevails 
even in dialogue in dialects with little contact 
influence on word order, as shown in Table 8. 


The concept of ‘animacy’ is also connected with 
topicality: human beings have more topicality 
than inanimate beings, and superhuman beings 
have higher topicality than human beings; 
hence, they receive SV syntax to a larger degree 
(> topicalization). 


6.6 Aspect 


Tables 7 and 8 also show that the aspect of the 
verb has a bearing on word order. SV syntax is 
more common with imperfect verbs than perfect 
verbs. This is shown even more clearly by verbs 
that denote punctual aspect. In a sample in the 
Eastern Mediterranean Modern Arabic type 
dialects with 164 verbs expressing punctual 
aspect, with definite nouns in the perfect and 
foreground in narrative discourse, 99 percent 
VS order was found (Dahlgren 1998:237). 
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Table 8. The Topicality Hierarchy in dialogue 


i. Eastern Mediterranean Modern Arabic 


Existential Indefinite Definite Anaphoric pronoun 
Pers. pr. Dem. pr. 
Tot. %VS Tot. %VS Tot. %VS Tot. %VS Tot. %VS 
Perfect 3. 100 40 92 143 54 124 9 15 27 
Imperfect ° II 73 85 39 179 Ir 13 23 
ii. Anatolia 
Existential Indefinite Definite Anaphoric pronoun 
Pers. pr. Dem. pr. 
Tot. %VS Tot. %VS Tot. %VS Tot. %VS Tot. %VS 
Perfect 2 50 26 77 79 9 70 6 3 15 
Imperfect fe) 5 80 44 39 112 4 ite) ° 


6.7. Rhythm 


According to Holes (1995:206), there is a rhyth- 
mic principle in Arabic that, apart from the 
verb, causes the ‘heavier’ sentence constituents 
to follow the lighter ones. This is because there 
is a rhythmic break in Arabic that falls at or 
slightly before the halfway point in the sentence 
at a major constituent boundary. Sometimes, 
this principle conflicts with the principle of 
‘definite first’, where the latter usually prevails 
(Holes 1995:206). 


7. WORD ORDER IN SUBORDINATE 
CLAUSES 


Word order in subordinate clauses has not 
yet been treated in a larger investigation. Hal- 
clauses generally have SVO order, whereas 
temporal clauses may exhibit VOS order when 
the object is more topical than the subject, as 
in (3). 


(3) fa-lammad j@a al-a lut-in 
and-when came.3ms_ folk-Acc Lot-Gen 
al-mursal-uina, qala 
the-envoy-mp.Nom said.3ms 


“So, when the envoys came to the folk of 
Lot, he said,...’ (Q. 15/61-62) 


8. ADJUNCTS 


Adjuncts are prepositional phrases or adverbs 
that belong to the periphery of a clause, out- 
side the core, i.e. the verb with its arguments 
(Van Valin and Lapolla 1997:26). The X-slot 


in Moutaouakil’s schema given above (Sec. 
6.3) is their unmarked position, but they may 
sometimes be fronted for highlighting or scene 
setting, as in (4) and (5). 


(4) ?dn-un li-balig ’afandi ’an 
time-Nom for-Baligh Afandi that 
yuwmin-a bi-nasihat-i 
believe.3ms-Subj on-advice-Gen 
sadiq-i-hi l-mutatabbib-i 
friend-Gen-his _ the-medical-Gen 
fa-li-yartahil-a_ ‘ala -ajal 
and-in.order.to-go3ms-Subj on haste 


‘Tt was high time for Baligh Afandi to 
believe the advice of his medically inclined 
friend, and he had better go quickly’ (Bloch 
1974:24) 


(5) ft sabab-i l-yawm-i t-tali 
in morning-Gen the-day-Gen the-next 


ta’dlat tabalil-u L-farab-i 
be.raised.3 fs shouts-Nom the-joy-Gen 
bayna L-juniid 

among the-soldiers 


‘The next morning shouts of joy were raised 
among the soldiers’ (Bloch 1974:51) 


The adjuncts discussed here occupy Dik’s Pr 
position. They are likely to appear in this posi- 
tion as alternatives to topics or focus elements, 
making the Pr position a slot for one single 
pragmatic activation. The modified schema by 
Moutaouakil, presented in Section 6.3, should 
therefore be rewritten once more as: 
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Theme, CO {Foc./TopsyAdjunct} V {Foc.,/ 
Topg;} S O X, Tail 


There are also prepositional phrases that occur 
in a fixed position in the sentence. These belong 
to the core, such as the prepositional objects, 
as in ragiba fi Say’in ‘he wished for something’, 
and the prepositional attributes, as in (6). 


(6) bayna l-muslim-ina fi 
between the-Muslim-mp.Gen — in 
L“irdg-i wa-l-muslim-ina 
the-Iraq-Gen and-the-Muslim-mp.Gen 
fi jazirat-i I-‘arab 
in Island-Gen the-Arabs 


‘between the Muslims in Iraq and the Mus- 
lims in the Arabian Peninsula’ (Cantarino 


1974-197 5:II, 81) 


Adjuncts that modify the whole sentence, and 
not just the core or a core argument, are more 
likely to appear in the beginning of a sentence 
(cf. Van Valin and Lapolla 1997:166-167), as 
shown in (7). 


(7) baqiqat-a_ lastu -afhamu 
truth-Acc not.be.rs understand.1s 
katir-an 
much-Acc 


‘Actually, I do not understand much’ (Can- 
tarino 1974-1975:II, 248) 


The adverb katir-an modifies the core verb and, 
hence, naturally follows it. 

Holes notes that for Modern Standard Arabic 
there “seems to be no preferred order for any 
additional adverbial complements of location 
or time which follow VSCOMP or VCOMPS”. 
He adds that “the principle that the longer, 
‘heavier’ elements are normally further to the 
right than the lighter also applies, and that 
the positioning of an adverbial element at the 
end is an indication that it may be taken up 
as the theme of the succeeding text” (Holes 


I1995:208). 
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Xabar 


1. THE GRAMMARIANS’ 
THE TERM XABAR 


USAGE OF 


The term xabar, like many other medieval 
grammatical terms, developed out of the literal 
meaning of the word, which is ‘message’, 
‘story’, etc. The verb ’axbara means ‘to relate 
something (new) about something’. Right 
from the early stages of the medieval Arab 
grammatical tradition, the term xabar and its 
derivatives have been used in the sense of 
‘predicate’, cutting across the two sentence 
types jumla ismiyya and jumla fi'liyya. One 
often finds the grammarians using xabar in the 
sense of ‘predicate’, whether to a mubtada’ (> 
ibtid@) or to a > fa‘il. The underlying principle 
is that the xabar’s function is to predicate 
of (baddata, ’axbara) the subject (convey the 
‘new’ information), irrespective of its type. 
When dealing with sentences such as fi-ha 
zaydun q@iman ‘in it [fem.] Zayd is standing’, 
Sitbawayhi (Kitab I, 222) starts off his discussion 
using the term xabar with reference to q@iman. 
Subsequently, he makes the point that fi-hd 
implements the function of xabar to zayd, 
analyzing q@iman as balun mustaqirrun fi-ha 
‘the circumstances of his staying in it’. In later 
grammarians’ writings, the > al in sentences 
such as ja@’a zaydun rakiban ‘Zayd came riding’ 
is often described as a secondary xabar (xabar 
tanin), as opposed to the primary xabar - jaa 
(see, e.g., Ibn Ya8, Sarh Il, 62). 


In many cases, however, the term xabar and its 
derivatives are not clearly differentiated, in the 
sense that one can hardly determine whether 
?axbara, for instance, is intended to mean 
‘predicating of’/‘functioning as xabar to’, or 
rather as ‘relating something about something/ 
someone’. Furthermore, ’axbara and ?ixbdr are 
also used in the sense of ‘to xabarize’ and 
‘xabarization’, respectively; that is, moving a 
constituent into a xabar position, thus assigning 
it the function of xabar. For instance, the 
mubtada’ zaydun in zaydun q@imun ‘Zayd is 
standing’ may be moved into the second position 
in the sentence; in the resulting sentence, al- 
q@imu zaydun ‘the standing one is Zayd’, 
zaydun is the xabar (and al-q@imu is the 
mubtada’). ?Ixbar may similarly be implemented 
through relativization with alladi: alladi qama 
zaydun ‘the one who stood up is Zayd’. For 
discussion, see Goldenberg (1988:67-69). 

Finally, xabar may be used to refer to a 
declarative sentence, as opposed, for instance, 
to istifham, denoting an interrogative sentence 
(see, e.g., Jurjani, Dal@il 108). 

However, there can be no doubt that the most 
common usage of the term xabar in medieval 
Arabic grammatical literature is in the sense of 
predicate to a mubtada’. Literally, there is no 
symmetry between the two terms mubtada and 
xabar; one might have expected the counterpart 
for the latter to be muxbar ‘an-hu, which was, 
indeed, used by later grammarians, though 
normally in a pragmatic rather than syntactic 
sense. 
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2. TYPES OF XABAR: MUFRAD VS. 
JUMLA 


In his Bab al-ibtida’, Sibawayhi (Kitab I, 239) 
distinguishes between three types of xabar: a 
nominal, identical in reference to the mubtada’ 
(ma huwa huwa), an adverbial of place, and 
an adverbial of time. Later grammarians 
draw a distinction between a single phrased 
xabar (mufrad) and a clausal xabar (> jumla), 
emphasizing, however, that the basic form (> 
?asl) is the former rather than the latter (see, 
e.g., Ibn Yas, Sarh I, 87-88). 

By way of exemplifying the basic form of the 
xabar, the grammarians typically use an active 
participle such as q@imun ‘standing’ or munta- 
liqun ‘leaving’. It is always stated that, in cases 
of disagreement in definiteness between the two 
predicative constituents, the definite one should, 
as a rule, come first and be assigned the function 
of mubtada’; the indefinite one should follow 
and be analyzed as xabar. This is consistent 
with the principle that the mubtada’ conveys 
the ‘known’, whereas the xabar is designed 
to carry the new information conveyed by the 
sentence. The identity in reference between the 
mubtada@ and the xabar is reflected in the fact 
that they normally agree in number and gender, 
as well as in case: the two share the raf< case. 
The grammarians differ with regard to the ‘amil 
(> ‘amal) assigning raf‘ to the mubtada@ and the 
xabar. But many seem to follow Stbawayhi’s 
theory (Kitab I, 239) that the assigner of raf‘ 
to the mubtada@ is the > ibtida and that the 
mubtada’, in its turn, assigns raf‘ to the xabar, 
since the latter has the same status (manzila) as 
the former. 

The theory of referential identity between 
mubtada@ and xabar runs into difficulties in 
two cases: first, when the xabar is realized as 
a clause (jumla), and second, when the xabar 
is a locative such as xalfa-ka ‘behind you’ or 
fi d-dar ‘in the house’. In the former case, the 
xabar must contain a resumptive pronoun (> 
‘@id) referring to the mubtada’, so as to signal 
the predicatival relationship between the two 
constituents. The ‘aid is obligatory regardless 
of whether the xabar is a jumla fi'liyya or a 
jumla ismiyya, as is illustrated by the following 
sentences, respectively: zaydun gama ?abu-hu 
“‘Zayd, his father stood up’ and zaydun ’abu-hu 
q@imun ‘Zayd, his father is standing’. As for 
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cases such as zaydun xalfa-ka ‘Zayd is behind 
you’ or zaydun fi d-dar ‘Zayd is in the house’, 
the grammarians normally posit an underlying 
(mudmar; > 7idmdar) verb of existence, such 
as istagarra ‘to settle’, preceding the locative: 
zaydun [istagarra] fi d-dar. They claim that the 
‘Wid in these cases is implicit in the verb. The 
latter is normally described as the assigner of 
nasb to the locative. 

Regarding the locative occupying the xabar 
position, the grammarians indicate that, while 
an adverbial of place may be used freely, an 
adverbial of time is restricted to cases where 
the mubtada is a verbal noun signaling an 
event. Thus, zaydun xalfa-ka ‘Zayd is behind 
yow and al-gitalu xalfa-ka ‘the battle is behind 
you’ are both perfectly grammatical sentences. 
By contrast, a time adverbial such as gadan 
‘tomorrow’ may implement the function of 
xabar to al-qital (al-qitalu gadan ‘the battle is 
tomorrow’), but not to zayd. This apparently 
universal rule is explained by the grammarians, 
as could be expected, in terms of communicative 
value (fa@ida). A sentence such as *zaydun al- 
yawma ‘Zayd is today’ lacks communicative 
value, since the qualification ‘today’ necessarily 
applies to all objects (and people) existing at 
the moment of utterance; ‘today’ cannot count 
as a piece of information specific to Zayd, 
and the sentence is therefore excluded. By 
contrast, al-gitalu |-yawma ‘the battle is today’ 
is acceptable, since the battle could potentially 
take place at any time; by stating the specific 
time of the battle, the adverbial al-yawma 
in this case provides the addressee with new 
information, so the sentence is communicatively 
well formed. 


3. THE XABAR’S POSITION IN THE 
SENTENCE 


Stipulating that the xabar must, in principle, 
follow the mubtada’, the grammarians were 
well aware of sentence constructions where the 
reverse is the case. Their discussion normally 
concentrates upon the following structures: 


(1) rajulun ‘abdu Ilahi 
‘A man is ‘Abdallah’ 

(2) q@imun zaydun 
‘Standing is Zayd’ 
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(3) fi d-dari zaydun 
‘In the house is Zayd’ 
(4) ft d-dari rajulun 
‘In the house there is a man’ 


The first of the four cases was treated quite 
straightforwardly as an inverted version of 
a mubtada + xabar sentence: rajulun was 
analyzed as a preposed (mugqaddam) xabar and 
‘abdu Ilahi as a postposed (mw’axxar) mubtada’. 
The same analysis was also applied to sentences 
such as ’abu-hu q@imun zaydun ‘his father is 
standing, Zayd’; they were described as cases 
displaying a preposed clausal xabar. The other 
three cases gave rise to an extensive debate 
among the grammarians. Sentences like (2) were 
outrightly rejected by the Kufans on the ground 
that the pronoun implicit in g@imun, referring 
forward to zayd, constitutes an inadmissible 
case of > cataphora (al-idmar qabla d-dikr). 
Some grammarians proposed for (2) and (3) 
the analysis of (1): a preposed xabar followed 
by a postposed mubtada’. Under this analysis, 
the order xabar-mubtada was presented as 
a secondary (far) formal (lafdi) construction 
resulting from taqgdim wa-ta’xir, whereas in the 
basic (asl) underlying (mma‘nd) structure, the 
xabar follows the mubtada’ and not the other 
way around. This assumption was intended as 
a solution to two problems attached to g@’imun 
zaydun: it was a response to the Kufan objection 
to a cataphoric pronoun, and it dealt effectively 
with the claim that in g@imun zaydun the 
operator (‘amil) follows the operated-upon 
constituent (ma‘mul), in violation of a major > 
‘amal principle. 

However, other grammarians advocated a 
different analysis altogether. For them, the main 
problem was that in (2) the xabar position is 
occupied by a participle, a form recognized 
by all as akin to the verb. In their view, 
a participle in presubject position invites an 
analogy to a verbal sentence displaying a fil 
+ fail construction. Yet, the vast majority of 
grammarians were reluctant to analyze q@’imun 
zaydun as a verbal sentence, because this would 
be inconsistent with the nominal status of the 
participle (see, e.g., Sibawayhi, Kitab I, 239). 
This gave rise to two alternative solutions. 
In one solution, the verbal analysis of (2) 
was accepted but restricted to cases where 
the xabar is ‘supported’ (ya‘tamidu ‘ala) by 
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some preceding constituent, such as a noun 
implementing the function of mubtada or 
head to a relative clause, or, otherwise, by the 
interrogative particle ’a- (see, e.g., Sibawayhi, 
Kitab 1, 239; Ibn as-Sarraj, "Usual I, 60). As an 
alternative solution, some later grammarians 
analyzed q@imun in q@imun zaydun as 
mubtada’, whereas zaydun was presented as 
xabar sadda masadd al-fa‘il (see, e.g., Ibn ‘Aqil, 
Sarh 1, 189). This, indeed, appears to be a 
conflation of both the nominal and the verbal 
analyses. 

Similarly, the majority of grammarians 
analyzed fi d-dari zaydun (3) as an inverted 
version of zaydun fi d-dari, with a preposed 
xabar and a postposed mubtada’. Others, 
positing the underlying verb istagarra (see 
above), modeled their analysis on that of a 
verbal sentence. Still others argued that in such 
cases it is the locative fr d-dar that assigns the 
raf‘ case to zaydun. This argument implies, 
however, that cases such as (3) represent a 
third type of sentence: jumla darfiyya. This 
was indeed the conclusion of the proponents of 
this approach, expounded and firmly advocated 
by Ibn Hisam al-Ansari (d. 761/1360; Mugni 
492). 

The fourth case, ft d-dari rajulun, differs from 
the third in that the mubtada@ rajulun is inde- 
finite. This makes the xabar-mubtada’ order 
in such cases obligatory. In the grammarians’ 
words, this is a case of an obligatory inversion 
(wujub at-taqdim). They all agree that *rajulun 
fi d-dari is unacceptable as an independent 
sentence (as opposed to a noun phrase with ff 
d-dari functioning as an attribute (> sifa) to 
rajulun (for discussion, see, e.g., Ibn Yas, Sarb 
I, 86). Moreover, some of the later grammarians, 
going into the pragmatic aspects of ft d-dari 
rajulun, point out that in this case it is rajulun 
that predicates of ad-dar and not the other way 
around. Ibn ’Abi r-Rabi‘ (d. 688/1289; Basit 
I, 588) argues that the sentence in question 
is a shortened version of the underlying (as/) 
sentence ad-ddru ma‘muratun bi-rajulin ‘the 
house is inhabited by a man’. The constituent 
ad-dar, he maintains, is placed sentence- 
initially because it is the ‘real’ topic (muxbar 
‘an-hu). Some grammarians state clearly that 
rajulun occupies the xabar rather than the 
mubtada’ position in the sentence (see, e.g., 
Ibn Ya%8, Sarh I, 86-87). Another case where 
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the xabar obligatorily precedes the mubtada’ 
is that of interrogative sentences such as ’ayna 
zaydun ‘where is Zayd?’. Here, the argument 
is that interrogative words have a ‘right’ to 
occur sentence-initially (baqq as-saddra). For 
a discussion of this and other cases where the 
xabar must obligatorily precede the mubtada’, 
see, e.g., Ibn ’Abi r-Rabi (Basit I, 586-588). 


4. THE XABAR IN ?INNA AND KANA 
SENTENCES 


The particle ’inna and the auxiliary verb kana, 
with their respective ‘sisters’ (> ?inna wa- 
-axawatuha; > kana wa-axawdtuhda), are 
described by the medieval grammarians as 
operators (‘awamil) entering upon (yadxulna 
‘ala) a mubtada-xabar construction. Later 
grammarians introduced the terms xabar 
inna and xabar kana, reflecting the idea that 
the xabar in these cases is assigned the raf‘ 
case and the nasb case by ’inna and kana, 
respectively. A question frequently raised by the 
grammarians is whether the position of xabar 
?inna/kdna is available for any constituent 
admissible as xabar after a mubtada that is 
not preceded by ’inna/kana. Zajjaji’s (d. 337/ 
949; Jumal 42, 53) answer is in the positive. 
But his position is sharply criticized by his 
commentator al-Batalyusi (d. 521/1127; Hulal 
165-166, 180-182) as an overgeneralization. 
First, al-Batalyast remarks that in both inna 
and kdna sentences, a nonaffirmative xabar is 
excluded: while zaydun hal lagita-hu ‘Zayd, 
did you meet him?’ is perfectly acceptable, 
kana/inna sentences do not admit a xabar that 
is a question, a command, a prohibition, an 
inducement (tabdid), or a plea (du‘a’). Next, 
he points out that while in kana sentences 
the xabar may be a past tense verb, this is 
disallowed in sentences introduced by laysa, 
sdra, and any auxiliary with md preceding the 
verb; in other cases, such as kdna, ’asbaha, and 
-amsad, it is controversial (unless the past tense 
main verb is preceded by gad). For further 
discussion, see Ibn ‘Usfir (Sarh I, 380-382) and 
Ibn ’Abi r-Rabi‘ (Basit II, 681-683), defending 
Zajjaji’s position regarding xabar kana. 
Finally, in all sentences containing a damir 
as-Sa’n, the latter is analyzed by the medieval 
grammarians as mubtada’? and the clause 
following it as a clausal xabar. They explain 
that the damir as-Sa’n is a ‘vague’ (mubham) 
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pronoun referring to the whole ‘matter’ 
described by the following xabar (> damir). 
The latter serves as an exponent (tafsir) of 
the mubtada’. Thus, for instance, in ?innahu 
-amatu Ilahi dahibatun ‘the female slave of God 
is going’, the clause ’amatu Ilahi dahibatun is 
analyzed as an exegetical xabar to the ‘vague’ 
pronoun in ’innabu. For a detailed discussion, 
see, e.g., Ibn Yas (Sarh Ill, rr4-118). 
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X-Bar Syntax 


t. INTRODUCTION: THE X-BAR 
SCHEMA 


Early generative grammar, from the late 1950s 
to the late 1960s, factored grammatical descrip- 
tions into two main components: the base 
component, consisting of (the lexicon and) 
phrase-structure rules, and the > transforma- 
tional component. X-bar syntax is the desig- 
nation for a theory of phrase structure that 
originated in the context of an intramural 
debate within the generativist camp in the late 
1960s concerning the proper way to char- 
acterize relationships among expressions like 


(za,b,c). 


(1) a. John proved the theorem 
b. John’s proving of the theorem 
c. John’s proof of the theorem 


(1b) is a gerund (-ing) nominal, and (1c) a 
derived nominal, a noun derived from a verb. 
At issue was whether both (1b) and (1c) should 
be derived transformationally from the deep 
structure corresponding to sentence (1a). Chom- 
sky (1970) argued that while gerund nominals 
like (tb) derived by transformations from deep 
structure sentences, derived nominals like (1c) 
were formed in the lexicon by ordinary proc- 
esses of derivational morphology. The ground 
for this conclusion was that derived and gerund 
nominals differ markedly in three areas: mor- 
phological productivity, semantic regularity, 
and internal syntactic structure. Gerund nomi- 
nals are highly productive and are semantically 
compositional; structurally, they are clauses. 
Derived nominals, by contrast, are relatively 
unproductive and semantically idiosyncratic, 
and structurally they are noun phrases (Chom- 
sky 1970:187-200). Chomsky dubbed his posi- 
tion the ‘lexicalist’? hypothesis, in contrast to 
the ‘transformationalist’ approach. 

In distinguishing between the sources of the 
two types of nominals, the lexicalist hypothesis 
left open the question of how to capture the 
similarities between them and sentence (ra) 
that motivated the transformationalist analysis. 
Toward this end, Chomsky proposed two inno- 
vations to phrase-structure theory. The first 
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was to analyze syntactic categories as bundles 
of syntactic features, exploiting an idea first 
proposed in Chomsky (1965:Chap. 2). The 
second built on the observation that the three 
lexical categories noun (N), verb (V), and adjec- 
tive (A) could all take complements. In (1a), the 
verb proved takes the complement the theorem; 
in (1c), the noun proof takes the complement 
(of) the theorem; and in afraid of theorems, 
afraid takes the complement (of) theorems. 
To capture this cross-categorial generalization, 
Chomsky (1965:210) proposed the generalized 
phrase-structure schema in (2), in which X is a 
category variable ranging over N, V, and A. 


(2) X'> X... 


(Here and throughout, the standard practice 
of using prime notation instead of bars will 
be followed, while retaining the name ‘X-bar 
syntax’.) (2) says that a sequence of an N, 
V, or A and its complement(s), indicated by 
“~..”, forms a single-bar constituent with X as 
its head. An X-bar can in turn combine with 
categories that precede the head, referred to as 
its specifiers, to form a noun phrase (NP), verb 
phrase (VP), or adjective phrase (AP) by a sec- 
ond schema for X-double bar, as in (3). 


(3) X'' > [Spec, X'], X' 


Thus, N'' = NP, V" = VP, and A" = AP. The 
categories that function as specifiers depend on 
the category of the head: determiners like the 
for N, adverbs like hardly for V, and degree 
words such as very for A. 

The base rule for generating a sentence (S) 
was (4). 


(4) S> N" V" (= S > NP VP) 


At this stage, the S rule stood outside the X-bar 
schema. While phrases as defined by (2) and 
(3) were endocentric (the phrase being of the 
same category type as its head), sentences were 
still exocentric (having no head and being of 
a different category from either of its immedi- 
ate constituents). In addition to endocentricity, 
phrases were subject to several other conditions 
(Emonds 1976:12-20; Webelhuth 1995:23; 
Koizumi 1995:137): 
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i. peripherality, the requirement that the head 
X be initial (or, later, final) within X'; 

ii. maximality, the requirement that specifiers 
and complements be X's; 

iii. binarity, the requirement that an X"' or X' 
node dominate no more than two other 
nodes; 

iv. asymmetricity, the requirement that a phrase 
be projected from only one of its daughters. 


2. REVISION AND APPLICATION OF 
THE X-BAR SCHEMA 


Jackendoff (1977) revised and extended the 
X-bar schema of Chomsky (1970) in two main 
ways. First, he built (1977:31) on Chomsky’s 
suggestion about using syntactic features to 
define four universal categories, N, V, A, and P 
(preposition), in terms of binary (+ or —) values 
for the categorial features [N, V], as in (5). 


This analysis was retained in later work without 
modification (Chomsky 1981:48, 1986b:2). A 
proposal by Adnan (1993:186) to extend [+N] 
to nonlexical categories such as D (determiner) 
has not gained acceptance. Second, Jackendoff 
(1977:36) proposed that the maximal number 
of bar (prime) levels for all four categories in 
(5) was three, designating this as the Uniform 
Three-Level Hypothesis. 

Al-Aboudi (1985) employs both these inno- 
vations in his study of the > construct state 
(CS) in (Modern) Standard Arabic. His tree 
diagrams for construct states rely on feature 
matrices for syntactic categories (1985:136- 
137), and he uses the Uniform Three-Level 
Hypothesis to show that the definite article al- 
and the nominal suffix -” (> tanwin) in Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic are not in complementary 
distribution as markers of (in)definiteness and, 
consequently, project to different bar levels 
(1985:138-148). His evidence comes from 
quantified construct states with numbers, as in 
(6), and with kull ‘all’ or ‘every’, as in (7). 


kitab-in 
book-Gen 


(6)  istaray-tu l-arba%na 
bought-1s_ —_ the-forty 
‘T bought the forty books’ 
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(7a) iStar-a sdlim  kull-a_ baqarat-in 
bought-3ms Salim  all-Acc cow-Gen 
‘Salim bought every cow’ 

(7b) istar-a salim  kull-a 
bought-3ms Salim all-Acc 
|-baqarat-i 


the-cow-Gen 
‘Salim bought the whole cow’ 


In (6), definite al- and indefinite -” occur in 
the same phrase, which is possible because 
al- is generated in [Spec, N'"'] and -n is Det'", 
with the entire NP projection being N'' (cf. 
Al-Aboudi 1985:144). In (7), the difference in 
interpretation between ‘every’ in (a) and ‘all’ 
in (b) is not simply a function of definiteness, 
which indicates that the determiners are [Spec, 
N"] and Det'", respectively. 

Unlike decomposition of syntactic catego- 
ries into feature bundles, the Three-Level 
Hypothesis did not gain wide support. On the 
one hand, most analysts followed Chomsky in 
taking the upper limit on phrasal projections to 
be two. On the other hand, with the advent of 
functional categories (see below), certain theo- 
ries left the number of bar levels indeterminate, 
either because lexical categories were argued to 
be able to iterate specifiers indefinitely at the X' 
level (Fukui 1995:11), or because bar level was 
removed from the set of primitives for X-bar 
theory (Speas 1990:39-42). With the advent of 
bare phrase structure, and its elimination of bar 
levels from syntactic representation (Chomsky 
1995¢:397-400; 1995d:243-246), the issue has 
become moot (> minimalism). 

One aspect of the Three-Level Hypothesis did 
stimulate fruitful research into the outstanding 
problem of the exceptional status of S. At the 
time, current work sought to minimize the 
exocentricity of § by adding X-bar schematic 
variants to the inventory of S-expansion rules 
in order to accommodate complement clauses 
and topics (Chomsky 1977:91): 


(8) a. S'' > TOP S' 
b. S'> COMP S 


Studies of both root and embedded — topi- 
calization in Egyptian Arabic made use of such 
phrase-structure rules (Farghaly 1981:120-12.4; 
Farghal 1986:82-112). Jackendoff (1977:41) 
proposed that S should be integrated into the 
X-bar schema as V'''. With the general accept- 
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ance of a two-bar system, some alternative 
was needed. In discussing the S-expansion rule, 
Chomsky (1981:51-52) speculated that S might 
properly be analyzed as a projection of the head 
I[inflection] and S' as a projection of the head 
C[omplementizer]. Chomsky (1986a) took this 
step for I, asserting S = I'' = IP (Inflection 
Phrase) (1986a:160-161). Chomsky (1986b:3) 
completed the assimilation, taking C to head 
the maximal projection C'' = CP (Comple- 
mentizer Phrase). IP and CP were designated 
as functional categories to distinguish them 
from lexical categories such as NP and VP. 
(For discussion of the complementizer ’anna in 
Standard Arabic, see Shlonsky 2000). 

Once IP and CP were recognized, they proved 
unstable, and a plethora of new functional pro- 
jections emerged (see Webelhuth 1995:76 for 
an enumeration). An early and extremely influ- 
ential catalyst for this proliferation was Pollock 
(1989), who elegantly explained a complicated 
set of differences in the order of finite and non- 
finite verbs relative to negation and adverbs in 
French and English by decomposing IP into TP, 
T[ense] Phrase, and AgrP, Agreement Phrase, 
and adding NegP (Negative Phrase) between 
them (Pollock 1989:366-384, 397). Chomsky 
(1995b:147) then divided AgrP into subject (S) 
and object (O) agreement projections: Agr<P 
and AgroP, the former dominated by TP and 
the latter by NegP. The articulated clause struc- 
ture that resulted is given in (9). 


(9) [TP [T [AGR,P [AGR, [NEGP [NEG [AGRoP 
[AGRo [vP...]]]]] 


Subsequent work has further decomposed 
AgroP and VP and countenanced layered speci- 
fiers (Koizumi 1995:Chaps. 2, 5, 6). 

The recognition of IP also stimulated intensive 
inquiry into the structure of NP, as research- 
ers noticed that the parallelism between noun 
phrases and sentences exemplified in (1) no 
longer held under the IP analysis. In the X- 
bar theoretic analysis of derived nominals, the 
subject of the deverbal noun was in [Spec, NP] 
and its complement under N' with the N head, 
so that all the arguments of the head were 
contained within its maximal projection (Ritter 
1988:911), as in (10). 


(10) [NP [NP the army’s] [N' [N destruction [NP 
the city]]] 
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Under the IP analysis, by contrast, the sub- 
ject of the clause the barbarians destroyed 
the city does not appear in [Spec, VP], the 
position which should correspond to [Spec, 
NP] in (10). Conversely, there is no functional 
projection in the NP corresponding to IP in 
the clause (cf. Bernstein 2003:536). To rectify 
the latter problem, Abney (1987) and Stowell 
(1989) proposed that NPs be reanalyzed as DPs 
(Determiner Phrases) headed by a (sometimes 
phonetically null) D head taking an NP comple- 
ment. (10) would then be assigned the structure 
in (rr) (Ritter 1988:913). 


(rr) [pp [the army] [D' [D -s] [NP [N' [N destruc— 
tion] [pp [D the] [Np city]]]]]] 


This solution to the latter problem exacerbated 
the former one, for now neither the subject of 
the DP nor the clause is in the maximal projec- 
tion of the lexical head (destruction or destroy, 
respectively). To correct this, it was proposed 
that the subject in each case originates in the 
specifier of a lexical head and raises to the 
specifier of the functional head that dominates 
it. Thus, in (11), the army originates in [Spec, 
NP] and raises to [Spec DP], while in the 
analogous clause it originates in [Spec, VP] and 
raises to [Spec, IP] (Sportiche 1988:425). This 
widely accepted thesis, that all the arguments 
of a lexical head are contained within its maxi- 
mal projection, is known as the Lexical Clause 
Hypothesis (Plunkett 1996) or the ‘VP-Internal 
Subject Hypothesis’ (Webelhuth 1995:60-64). 


3. FUNCTIONAL CATEGORIES IN 
ARABIC 


Of the various functional projections proposed 
in the literature, the following have had the 
greatest impact on the study of Arabic: TP, 
AgrP, NegP, DP. In addition, Mood Phrase 
(MoodP) and Topic Phrase (TopP) have been 
proposed. Debates in this area have mainly 
turned on three issues: (i) the syntactic motiva- 
tion for functional projections; (ii) their hier- 
archical order; and (iii) their proper structural 
characterization. 

The existence of TP and NegP in Arabic 
is widely accepted (cf. M. Bahloul 1996; R. 
Bahloul 1996). Arguments for their existence 
are based on their syntactic and semantic 
saliency and, for TP, evidence of its presence in 
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the absence of a lexical host. The discontinuous 
bound morpheme ma-...§ ‘not’ is the syntactic 
head Neg in Moroccan Arabic, despite its affixal 
status, because it creates scopal ambiguities, as 
in (12a), and licenses negative > polarity items, 
as in (12b) (Benmamoun 1992:10-11). 


(12a) ma-qra-§ bezzaf 
not-read.3ms-Neg many 
d-le-ktuba 


of-the-books 

‘He did not read many of the books’ 
(negation > quantifier) 

‘Many are the books that he did not 
read’ (quantifier > negation) 
ma-qra hatta 
not-read.3ms any 

‘He did not read any book’ 


(12b) ktab 


book 


Similarly, Tense heads a syntactic projection 
because it licenses temporal adverbs even in 
the absence of an overt present tense auxiliary 
(which does not exist in Arabic) with the par- 
ticiple gddi ‘going’ (Benmamounrg992:12-15), 
as in (13). 


‘omar gddi  Imadrasa_ daba 
Omar going to-school now 
‘Omar is going to school now’ 

‘omar kan gadi  Imadrasa 
Omar was going to-school 
Ibarib 

the-yesterday 

‘Omar was going to school yesterday’ 


(13a) 


(13b) 


Benmamoun (2000:14) proposes that copular 
sentences have only the feature [+D] (deter- 
miner), while those with kan have the feature 
complex [+V, +D]. 

As for the relative order of TP and NegP, 
Benmamoun asserts, in a much-cited argument, 
that Neg is situated between T and V because 
it blocks an imperfect verb form from adjoining 
to T under the Minimality Condition on move- 
ment (Rizzi 1990:7); instead, Neg itself raises 
to amalgamate with T to yield a tensed nega- 
tive, with present, past, or future time reference 
(Benmamoun 1992:156, Ouhalla and Shlonsky 
2002:10; > negation), as in (14a,b,c). 


(14a) la ya-ktub-u 
not 3ms-write-Ind 
‘He does not write’ 
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(14b) lam — ya-ktub-o 
not 3ms-write-Juss 
‘He did not write’ 
(t4c) lan — ya-ktub-a 
not 3ms-write-Subj 


‘He will not write’ 


(14) agrees with (9) in generating NegP below 
TP, but says nothing about the position of AgrP. 
In evaluating the six possible orders of Neg, Agr, 
and T, Benmamoun (1992:22-30) concludes 
that only the order T-Neg-Agr respects all gram- 
matical constraints, in accord with Pollock’s 
original proposal. Ouhalla (1991:57) concurs 
but also presents comparative evidence that the 
order T-Agr is not universal, noting that the 
converse order occurs in Italian, as in (15b). 


sa-ya-Star-i zayd dar 
Fut-3ms-buy-Ind Zayd house 
‘Zayd will buy a house’ 
legge-va-no 

read-impf-3p 

‘They read’ 


(15a) 


(15b) 


In Arabic, Agr = ya- appears inside Tense = 
sa- in Arabic, but in Italian, Tense = -va- occurs 
inside Agr = -no. Ouhalla presents similar data 
for variation in the order of Neg relative to 
T and Agr. On the strength of these observa- 
tions, he proposes (1991:67—69) that the order 
of functional projections is parametrized. This 
assumption is explicit in some current work 
(e.g. Al-Harbi 2000), although the issue seldom 
arises. 

The contrary view that the hierarchy of func- 
tional categories is fixed by Universal Grammar 
(UG) is defended by Shlonsky (1997:3-4) on 
the grounds of descriptive parsimony and learn- 
ability. Contrary to Pollock and Chomsky, 
Shlonsky supposes AgrsP to be higher than 
TP. He argues (1997:98) that the agreement 
features on the imperfect verbs in (14) are not 
Agrs features but rather AgrPartliciple] fea- 
tures, on the basis of several types of evidence. 
Sentences in Modern Standard Arabic with 
the finite auxiliary kana ‘[he] was’ (cf. [13b]) 
exhibit subject agreement features (1997:97, 
99), as does the imperfect main verb. 


(16) kan-a l-walad 
be.Perf-3ms _ the-boy 
‘The boy was playing’ 


ya-l'ab-u 
3ms-play-Ind 
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Minimally, such sentences require postulating 
two Agr projections. The lower Agr is AgrPartP 
because the imperfect distributes with partici- 
ples and nonverbal predicates in co-occurring 
with laysa ‘is not’? (Shlonsky 1997:105-106), 
as in (17). 


(17a) mona lays-at ft l-bayt 
Mona neg-3fs in the-house 
‘Mona is not in the house’ 

(17b) mona lays-at darib-a = zayd 
Mona _neg-3fs__ hitting-3fs Zayd 
‘Mona is not hitting Zayd’ 

(17c) mona lays-at  ta-drib-u 
Mona _ neg-3fs 3 fs-hit.Imperf-Ind 
zayd 
Zayd 


‘Mona does not hit Zayd’ 


The upper Agr is AgrsP because it may host an 
initial subject with negated verbs in the perfect 
but not the imperfect (Shlonsky 1997:107, with 
second example modified): 


(18a) *zaynab ma — ta-drib-u 
Zaynab-Nom not 3fs-hit.Imperf.-Ind 
zayd 
Zayd 
‘Zaynab does not hit Zayd’ 
(18b) zaynab md darab-at zayd 


Zaynab-Nom not hit.Perf-3fs Zayd 
‘Zaynab did not hit Zayd’ 


Ouhalla and Shlonsky’s analyses assume that 
Agr projects syntactically in Arabic. This has, in 
fact, been a controversy on which consensus has 
not yet been achieved. Benmamoun (1993:66- 
67) argues that agreement differs from tense 
and negation in that it is semantically inert and 
that its syntactic function, mediating between 
tense and the subject to check the nominative 
Case of the latter, is unrealized in three con- 
texts in Standard Arabic: (i) negated sentences 
like those in (14); (ii) equational sentences like 
(19a); and (iii) DPs with posthead quantifiers 
that include a clitic agreeing with the head of 
NP like (r9b). 


(19a) at-talib-a ft L-bayt 
the-student-fs in the-house 
‘The [female] student is in the house’ 
(19b) ra’ay-tu l-awlad-a 
saw-Is the-children-Acc 
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kull-a-hum 
all-Acc-them 
‘I saw all the children’ 


In (19a), nominative Case is assigned to the 
subject at-tdaliba in the absence of Agr; in (19b), 
accusative Case is checked by the verb ra’aytu, 
while > agreement in Case and person-number 
holds between al-awldd-a and the floated 
quantifier kullahum. In addition, LeTourneau 
(1998:99-106) argues that Agro must be absent 
from the lower VP of double-accusative causa- 
tive constructions like hiya kattabat al--awlada 
d-darsa ‘she made the boys write the lesson’ 
under Minimalist assumptions about clause 
structure, economy, and feature checking. 

Arguments in favor of the existence of AgrP 
assume or seek to complete the parallelism 
discussed in connection with (10)-(11) above 
between TPs and DPs, specifically, > construct 
state (CS) DPs (> case theory). The standard 
analysis of a construct state DP such as bayt-u 
l-mudarris-i hund ‘the [male] teacher’s house 
is here’ is given in (20) (Fassi Fehri 1993:215- 
216; Benmamoun 1999:624; 2003:748-751; 
Mohammad 1999:33). 


[pp [D] [Np [pp al-mudarris-] 
[N bayt-]]] 
[pp [p [N bayt-u,] [Np [pe ]-mudarris-i] 


[N ¢,]] 


(20a) 


(2ob) 


The NP complement of D is headed by the pos- 
sessee bayt- and contains in its specifier the DP 
possessor al-mudarris-. The surface word order 
is derived by N-D raising. N checks its Case 
against some higher inflectional head, and the 
DP in [Spec NP] has its genitive Case by the 
N head. 

Mohammad (1999) argues that construct 
state DPs parallel sentences in exhibiting both 
partial and full agreement. In sentences, VS 
order exhibits partial agreement between verb 
and subject, excluding number, while SV order 
exhibits full agreement (Mohammad 1990:95- 
96; Bolotin 1995:7-8; Benmamoun 1998:112; 
LeTourneau 2003:85-86; among others). In 
construct state DPs, the first and second terms 
exhibit partial definiteness agreement, since 
the first term lacks (in)definiteness morphol- 
ogy but agrees in definiteness with the second 
(28). They also exhibit full agreement in o- 
features — gender, number, and Case (~ Case 
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theory) — between N and POSS (taba‘ or ’abu) 
in possessive constructions like those in (21), 
from Palestinian Arabic, which Mohammad 
(1999:38, 40) takes to be construct states rather 
than relative clauses, since at least (21a) cannot 
include the relative marker (e)/i. 


(21a) lektab (*elli) taba‘ 
the-book which _ belong-to.ms 
elbent 
the-girl 


‘the book belonging to the girl’ 
elwalad abu lIgamis lebmar 
the-boy father the-shirt the-red 
‘the boy with the red shirt’ 


(21b) 


Mohammad (1999:40) proposes that both 
types of construct state contain at least one Agr 
projection between D and NP, as in (22). 


(22) [pp [D [AGRP AGR [NP [pp lektab] [N taba‘] 
[pp elbent]]]] 


This node accounts for agreement in o-features 
between Jektab and taba‘. Mohammad 
(1999:39) associates the Agr projection in (22) 
with what Ritter (1991) calls Num[ber]P[hrase]. 
Ritter (1991:55) analyzes quantified construct 
states in Modern Hebrew as consisting of a 
Q (quantifier) such as kol ‘all’, a Num head 
which takes no NP complement. LeTourneau 
(1995:40-41) adopts this analysis for Modern 
Standard Arabic and proposes that expres- 
sions like kullu |-mudarrisina ‘all the teachers’ 
are generated by Q-D raising, parallel to N-D 
raising in nonquantified construct states (cf. 
Benmamoun 1999). 

Two other functional projections have fig- 
ured in recent work: TopP and MoodP. Al- 
Shorafat (1999) seeks to overcome defects of 
earlier analyses of > topicalization, such as 
those of Bakir (1980), Farghaly (1981), and 
Abdul-Ghany (1981), with a Minimalist analy- 
sis in which TopP is left-peripheral to CP (cf. 
Rizzi 1997) and topics raise from internal to TP 
to [Spec, TopP] to check their formal features. 
Plunkett (1993a,b) argues from the modal dis- 
tinction among imperfect verb forms, illus- 
trated in (14), that MoodP projects between 
NegP and AgroP. Ayed (2003:30-37) offers 
very interesting arguments that ’an, which is 
conventionally classified as a subjunctive com- 
plementizer (Aoun 1985:56-57), actually heads 
the category Modal Phrase, on the basis of its 
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selectional similarities to the future negative 
particle Jan and its complementary distribution 
with that particle. 


4. CLAUSAL MODIFIERS IN 
ARABIC 


X-bar theory in the 1970s assumed that speci- 
fiers are left-peripheral phrasal modifiers to a 
head X and that, in addition to complements, 
posthead phrasal modifiers called ‘adjuncts’ 
occur right-peripherally, such as hard in John 
hit the ball hard. Two innovations came to call 
into question the distinction between specifiers 
and adjuncts. One was to factor out linear 
order from the X-bar schema, limiting its func- 
tion to specifying hierarchical relations among 
constituents and leaving — word order to be 
determined by other modules of grammar, such 
as > Case theory or 0-theory (Travis 1989; > 
theta roles). The other was Kayne’s (1994:6) 
antisymmetry proposal, the core of which is 
the Linear Correspondence Axiom (LCA), rep- 
resented in (23). 


(23) d(A) is a linear ordering of T 


A is the set of nonterminal symbols in a gram- 
mar, d(A) the set of terminal symbols (words) 
dominated by the members of A in a syntactic 
tree diagram, and T the set of terminal symbols. 
Assuming asymmetric c-command, (23) states 
that if a nonterminal node X asymmetrically 
c-commands another nonterminal Y, then the 
word(s) dominated by X will linearly precede 
the one(s) dominated by Y. In addition to deriv- 
ing a number of axioms of X-bar theory as 
theorems of the Linear Correspondence Axiom, 
Kayne (1994:17) deduced that specifiers and 
adjuncts are the same, since the latter cannot be 
generated to the right of a head under the Lin- 
ear Correspondence Axiom. (For a relativized 
version of antisymmetry, see Moro 2000.) 
Fassi Fehri (1998:32-33) appeals to the 
Linear Correspondence Axiom for his conclu- 
sion that both prenominal and postnominal 
adjectives in Arabic are generated in the speci- 
fiers of functional heads generated to the left of 
their heads instead of on right branches. The 
Linear Correspondence Axiom also pertains to 
the analysis of two types of clausal postmodi- 
fiers: restrictive > relative clauses and adverbial 
(circumstantial) clauses (> hal). 
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In the Modern Standard Arabic relative clause 
n (24), al-fatatu is a relativized direct object. 


(24) al-(fatat-u [llatt  ?u-hibb-u-ha]) 
the-girl-Nom that — 1s-love-Ind-her 
‘the girl that I love (her)’ 


Restrictive relatives have been subject to two 
phrase-structure analyses. On the adjunct anal- 
ysis, the bracketed string (the relative clause 
proper) is adjoined to the DP al-fatatu. On the 
complement analysis, the material in parenthe- 
ses is a CP complement to the (overt or covert) 
D head of the entire DP (Choueiri 2002:193). 
Under the Linear Correspondence Axiom, the 
complement analysis is the only option, since 
right adjuncts are excluded. Choueiri desig- 
nates this as the ‘External Determiner’ (ED) 
hypothesis. 

The External Determiner hypothesis is sup- 
ported by several strands of evidence. First, in 
contrast to a nonrestrictive relative, a restrictive 
relative is interpreted in the scope of its deter- 
miner. This is evident from how their entail- 
ments diverge, as in (25). 


(25a) Mary knows few boys who enjoy 
knitting 

(25b) Mary knows few boys, who enjoy 
knitting 

(25c) Mary knows few boys 


Only the nonrestrictive (25b) entails (25c); the 
restrictive (25a) does not (Choueiri 2002:199). 
Second, the subject of an existential there sen- 
tence cannot be definite, yet it can appear in a 
definite relative clause, as in (26), suggesting 
that the definite determiner is not a constitu- 
ent of the postverbal subject of the existential 
(Aoun and Li 2003:103). 


(26a) 
(26b) 


*There were the men in the garden 
The men, there were t, in the garden 
were all diplomats 


For discussion of contrary evidence associating 
D with the raised NP, see Ouhalla (2004). 

If the D al- in (24) originates outside the 
relative clause, the question arises as to the 
status of fatdtu. Choueiri (2002:Chap. 2) and 
Aoun and Li (2003:127-128) provide evidence, 
based on reconstruction, that the nominal head 
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of a definite relative in Lebanese Arabic under- 
goes raising out of the relative clause proper 
to [Spec, NumP]. An N head cannot raise to 
a specifier by itself, since specifiers host only 
maximal projections. Nor can it be an NP, since 
[Spec, CP] hosts DP arguments, as shown by 
Lebanese Arabic */-piano Ili bI‘ab-o ‘the piano 
that I play it’, which is ungrammatical (on the 
relevant reading) because piano is nonreferen- 
tial; cf. I play piano (Choueiri 2002:226-227). 
Therefore, the phrase that moves to [Spec, CP] 
is a DP with a null determiner, which incor- 
porates into the definite D heading the rela- 
tive clause (Choueiri 2002:227; Aoun and Li 
2003:129). 

Adverbial clauses, known as > hal ‘con- 
dition’ clauses in traditional Arabic gram- 
mar (Wright 1974:II, 330), are exemplified 
by (27). 


(27) wasal-a l-wazir (wa-hwa) 
arrived-3ms_ the-minister and-he 
ya-hmil-u kitab 


3ms-carry-Ind book 
‘The minister arrived [while] carrying a 
book’ 


In Classical Arabic, the circumstantial clause 
follows the main clause; in Standard Arabic, 
it now occasionally precedes (Holes 2004:266, 
270). The same holds true in colloquial Arabic, 
in which initial circumstantial clauses serve as 
topics to frame the main clause, as in (28) from 
Egyptian Arabic (Brustad 2000:3 39-340). 


(28) wa humma masy-in — nisi 
and they going-3p forgot.3ms 
Santit-u— ma‘a-ha 
bag-his _ with-her 


‘When they were leaving, he forgot his 
briefcase with her’ 


Circumstantials have been little studied by gen- 
erative linguists, Mohammad (1991) being an 
exception, so their phrase structure is poorly 
understood. The Linear Correspondence Axiom 
would seem to require that the base order be 
the one in (28), with raising of the main clause 
to the specifier of some functional projection 
to generate (27), subject, perhaps, to lexical 
semantic properties of the main verb (Abboud 
1986). 
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Yemen 


Arabic dialects in Yemen are spoken as a 
mother tongue in most parts of the country, 
except in the eastern province of Mahra and 
on the island of Soqotra, where Modern South 
Arabian languages are the native languages of 
the inhabitants. The Yemeni Arabic dialects 
are characterized by a great diversity and by a 
number of unique traits not found elsewhere in 
the Arabic-speaking community. Although not 
the best known Arabic varieties, some of them 
have been studied since the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. For the center of the country (the former 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen), the 
first descriptions are due to the Swedish scholar 
Carlo de Landberg (1901, 1905, 1909, 1913, 
1920-1943) for the sultanates of Hadramawt, 
Fadli, High and Low ‘Awlaqi, ‘Awadil, and 
the tribal Confederacy of Datinah (today, all 
but Hadramawt are situated in Abyan Prov- 
ince). The first dictionary (English/Arabic, in 
Arabic script) was published by Stace (1893) 
for the dialect of Aden. A few decades later, 
during the British domination, Emerson and 
Ghanem (1943a,b) wrote a grammar with exer- 
cises about the same variety. For the western 
part of the country (the former Yemen Arab 
Republic, previously an independent imamate) 
during the 1930s, Arabic dialects were studied 
by the Italian scholar Rossi (1938, 1939) in 
San‘a and a few other places, and, later on, by 
the Yemeni scholars Nami (1946), al’-Akwa‘ 
(1968), and Saraf ad-Din (1970). Landberg’s 
publications on Hadramawt and Datinah Ara- 
bic are still unequaled today and have hardly 
been updated. Since then, only short studies 


have been carried out, and no study of a simi- 
lar scale has been achieved in these areas. The 
opening of Yemen since the 1970s has allowed 
linguistic fieldwork to be carried out again and 
made it possible to supplement the previous 
studies. The dialects of the western part of 
the country were the first to be investigated 
on a larger scale by Western researchers such 
as Diem (1973), Diem and Radenberg (1994), 
Jastrow (1984), Behnstedt (1985, 1987, 1992, 
1993, 1996, 2006), Bettini (1985), Prochazka 
(1987), and Werbeck (2001). Their studies, in 
particular the dialect atlas of Behnstedt and 
his monographs, followed later on by those 
of Al-Selwi (1987) on the medieval Yemeni 
lexicon, Watson (1993, 1996) on > San‘ani 
Arabic, and the publications of a few others, 
such as Naim-Sanbar (1994) and Simeone- 
Senelle (1996a,b), have enriched and updated 
our knowledge of this geographical zone. As 
for the center, it is only in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s that studies about dialects not pre- 
viously described were undertaken by a Yemeni 
researcher Habtoor (1989-1990) for the valley 
of Gayl Habban in Sabwa Province, and by 
Vanhove for the mountainous areas of Yafi‘ 
and Dala‘ (Vanhove 1993, 1995a,b, 1996a, 
1997). Fodor’s (1970) short monograph of the 
Lahej dialect, the only available publication 
based on the speech of migrants just settled 
in Egypt, must also be mentioned. Another 
important source of documentation on Yemeni 
Arabic are the studies undertaken by Goitein 
(1960, 1970) and Piamenta (1990-1991) of 
the speech of Yemeni Jewish migrants in Israel 
and the manuscripts, written in Hebrew script, 
they brought with them. For the purpose of this 
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presentation, data from unpublished fieldwork 
by Vanhove for Aden, Lahej, Abyan, Muk- 
eyras, and Hadramawt areas are also used. 

Today, our better knowledge of the Yem- 
eni Arabic varieties, although still fragmented, 
shows that the dialectal limits do not strictly 
correspond to the political boundaries of the 
2oth century. 

From the available data, it is possible to draw 
a typological classification (see map). It is still 
provisional because of the lack of data in many 
places, and some of the geographical limits are 
still vague, particularly in the central part of 
the country where no extensive study has been 
achieved yet. 

For the former Yemen Arab Republic in the 
west, Behnstedt (1985) proposed, after Diem 
(1973) with some slight modifications, a divi- 
sion into eleven main types (with subdivisions), 
all but one named after geographical zones. 


I. Tihamah dialects 

Il.  -k dialects (these include the ‘Southern 
Mountain Range’ type of Diem) 

Ill. Hugariyyah dialects 


IVa. Jabal WaShah 

IVb. alMahabigah ([Va and IVb are transi- 
tion zones sharing features with both 
zones I and Va) 

Va. Northern High Plateau 

Vb. Arhab 

VI. San‘a and central mountains (> San‘ani 
Arabic) 

VII. Southern High Plateau 

VII. Marib and alBayda’ dialects (former 


Southeast dialects) 
IX. Northern High Plateau 2 (perhaps a 
transition zone between Va, Vb, and 


XI) 

X. alJawf dialects (former Northeast dia- 
lects) 

XI. Sa‘dah 


Since the reunification of Yemen, some of the 
geographical designations have become inap- 
propriate. Because those of zones VIII and 
X could be misleading, they have been rela- 
beled here. In a recent work, Behnstedt groups 
together the Jawf and Marib dialects (but 
apparently not alBayda’) and classifies them as 
“Bedouin-type dialects intermediate between 
those of the highlands, North Arabian dia- 
lects and those of the south-east of the Ara- 
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bian peninsula (Hadramawt, Dufar, ‘Uman)” 
(2001:23). So, it seems this classification could 
be reduced to ten types. 

Furthermore, it is now known that a few 
of the above-mentioned groups extend further 
east. In particular, the -k perfect dialectal zone 
(zone II) goes on into Dala‘ and Yafit, two 
areas located in Dala‘ Province, the northern 
part of Lahej Province, and the west of Abyan. 
The same type of dialectal enclave as in the 
west is found in the city of Dala‘ itself, ie. 
dialects with a final -tw in the rst person sin- 
gular perfect, a feature considered typical of 
the Hugariyyah (zone III) but also found in the 
city of Ta‘izz, for instance. Diem supposed that 
zones Ila and III may “have originally been one 
connected group, from which the Hugariyeh 
dialects split off in losing — perhaps owing to a 
greater accessibility of the region — the common 
k-perfect and adopting instead the t-perfect” 
(1973:149). 

The Tihamah dialectal zone extends further 
to the south into Lahej Province, but as there 
are only data available for alSabbéha (= Tor 
alBaha), a village situated to the west of Lahej 
City, it is not mentioned on the map. 

The dialect of Mukeyras, situated on the high 
plateau to the north of Abyan Province, near 
alBayda’ City, shows a number of similarities 
with zone VIII, e.g. the article with m- (am- in 
Mukeyras, im- in alBayda’) or the change /*q/ 
> /g/. But to group them together is still debat- 
able because of the scarce data, the possibility 
of contact phenomena, and some significant 
differences, such as the change from pharyngeal 
// to laryngeal //. 

In addition to these eleven (or ten) types, it 
is possible to recognize at least five more main 
dialectal zones, with subgroupings, exclusively 
located in the former People’s Democratic 
Republic. These are: 


XII. 
XI. 
XIV. 
XV. 


Lahej 

Aden 

Gayl Habban 

Abyan (which includes the Datinah 
dialects described by Landberg) 

XVI. Hadramawt 

Hadrami dialects share some features with 
other varieties spoken in the Arabian Peninsula, 
in particular the palatalization of /*g/ into /y/ (a 
feature which cuts across the dialect boundaries; 
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see Johnstone 1965), but it seems there are 
enough differences to set them apart as a dialec- 
tal entity (> Wadi Hadramawt Arabic). 

It must be pointed out that the extreme 
diversity of Yemeni dialects prevents, in many 
instances, mutual understanding. For example, 
it is not possible for other Yemeni speak- 
ers, even the closest neighbors, to understand 
uneducated Tihami, Sa‘di, or Yafii speakers, 
nor are the three dialects mutually understand- 
able. If dialectal continuity and transition zones 
do exist in some parts of Yemen, this country 
could be best characterized as a zone of discon- 
tinuities. 

The above dialectal classification is founded 
on a number of phonetic, phonological, mor- 
phological, and, to a lesser extent, lexical 
isoglosses, some of which have already been 
mentioned. A few others can be added. Diem 
(1973) sets apart San‘a and the central moun- 
tains from the Northern High Plateau zone, in 
spite of many common features, because of, 
among other things, the perfect flexion in the 
2nd and 3rd persons plural (sirtayn/sdrayn vs. 
sirtin(na)/sirna ‘you [pl.]/they went’), and from 
the Southern High Plateau zone because of the 
relative pronoun, which is di (instead of alladi 
in San‘a’). 

The coastal plain of the Tihamah is charac- 
terized by the remarkable ending -an in the 3rd 
person singular feminine, the definite article 
am-, the indefinite article -uwn, the negative 
adverb daw’ ~ da’ ~ duwwayy ‘no’ (in the 
south) close to the Sabaic and > Himyaritic 


Table r. Main consonantal reflexes 


(The data between brackets belong either to a restricted number of subgroups or to lost variants; slashes 


indicate phonetic variants.) 
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forms (a little known language which Rabin 
considers to be “basically an Arabic dialect of 
the Yemenite type, but with some archaic fea- 
tures, and with a great deal of South-Arabian 
loanwords” [1951:2]), etc. 

As for central Yemen, Tables 1 and 2 show 
the main distinctive criteria taken into consid- 
eration. 


Comments on Table 1 

1. The various degrees of affrication and 
palatalization for /*g/, so common in western 
Yemen, are rarer in the center, with the notice- 
able exceptions of Hadramawt, Gayl Habban, 
and Mukeyras. It seems that the southwest of 
the country, from the Tihamah coast up to 
Abyan, forms a sort of enclave in the Yemen 
where the reconstructed Semitic velar stop /*g/ 
was preserved. 

2. Unlike in west Yemen (Behnstedt 1985:41), 
[ql], [v], and [s] are not in complementary dis- 
tribution in the center. All three allophones 
(only the first two ones for /g/) are free variants, 
often for both /*q/ and /*g/. 

3. /g/ has an additional allophone which it 
does not share with /q/, i.e. the laryngeal stop 
[?], or, in Yafi and Dala‘, a velarized [2], whose 
velar trait spreads to all the consonants of a 
word (e.g. [Panam] for ganam ‘goat’, [maPreb] 
for magreb ‘west’ (this ‘emphatic’ character- 
istic of the laryngeal stop is not described by 
Landberg for Abyan or Fodor for Lahej). It is 
possible, although not certain, that the voiced 
velar fricative /g/ has undergone a change to 


Proto-Arabic Yafii Dala‘ Dala’ Mukeyras Lahej; Aden Habban Abyan Hadramawt 
(II) (II) City (?) (XII) (XII) (XIV) (XV) (XVI) 
(II) 
ge g g g dy 8 8 j g y (j, Z) 
*“q qyls —qly q g q q g ly (4) g 
*o y/q/? ({)  -y/2 g g y/q/? g g y/q/? g 
(1) 
*f ¢ (2) ¢ ¢ ? (9) ¢ ¢ ¢ 9/2? ¢ 
ae did) dd d or rs | d 
*d d d d d d od 1 Ld) d 
interdentals + + + + + - + + (f) + (f) 
*k>§ + - + + + - + + + 
emphasis + + + + + - + +/- + 
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a laryngeal stop, retaining and spreading the 
velar, i.e. emphatic, trait. This may have been 
thwarted by sociolinguistic factors as well as 
phonetic ones (e.g. the fricative allophone [¥] of 
/q/). Today, [?] is stigmatized. Only the elderly 
use it frequently, while it is retained in only a 
few words by the younger generations. 

4. The [$] variant for /q/ in Abyan, mentioned 
by a Yemeni colleague (p.c.) for a coastal vil- 
lage, needs to be checked. Whatever the real 
status of this variant, phonetically it would not 
be surprising: Landberg (1901:271) reports, for 
Hadrami and Classical Arabic, an alternation 
between the pharyngeal and the uvular in the 
verb meaning ‘to be able’, ta° and taq respec- 
tively, and an alternation [q] ~ [{] is attested 
in classical Aramaic script (possibly through 
an emphatic velar fricative allophone [¥] of /q/ 
(Cohen 1988:85), for the reflex of the Semitic 
emphatic fricative lateral phoneme */13/, cor- 
responding to Arabic dad (not to *q). — 

5. As for the coalescence of /g/ with // in 
Abyan, although it was often noted by Land- 
berg a century ago, it seems now to be quickly 
disappearing, at least in the ten places surveyed 
by Vanhove in 1989 and 1991. A trace of the 
phenomenon is still found in cases of hyper- 
correction, such as [yazaf] for [Yazaf] ‘wick- 
erwork’. But in Jabal Yazidi, a village in the 
Yafi® area, the merging of /g/ and // into // is 
still alive, although receding. Another change 
is still heard in the speech of Bedouin women 
of the hamlet of Tuwa in Abyan: the merger of 
/g/ and // into the laryngeal stop //. Landberg 
already pointed to the decline of the pronuncia- 
tion of // as a laryngeal stop //. It is even more 
true today. 

6. Regarding dad and dd’, the dialects of 
Abyan and Gayl Habban are the only ones 
to have kept the lateral trait of the Semitic 
emphatic fricative lateral phoneme */I3/ (Ara- 
bic > dad), which has become a velarized /l/ 
(‘alam ‘bones’). In some cities and villages of 
the Abyan zone, such as Mudia and Lawdar, 
it changed into a velarized /r/ (‘aram ‘bones’). 
Furthermore, Yemen is also the sole country 
where remnants of a distinction between the 
two Semitic phonemes */13/ and */t/ are found. 
Jastrow (1980:106) interpreted Landberg’s indi- 
cation about Datinah as a distinction between 
/V/ and /d/, but it seems to have disappeared 
today. [8] is only a combinatory variant of 
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/\/, before the resonants /I/, /r/, and /n/: [Sofar| 
‘nail’. For Lahej dialect, Fodor’s description 
shows a (nonsystematic) distinction between 
an emphatic voiced interdental /d/ and a dental 
/d/ (ba‘d ‘some’, dalf ‘claw’), and Behnstedt 
(1987:5) also mentions it for some subgroups 
in the Sa‘dah zone, with different realizations, 
respectively /d/ and /t/. It is not possible to find 
in the literature a single minimal pair to prove 
their phonological status, but /d/ is a rare pho- 
neme in Arabic anyway. Yemeni Arabic is also 
exceptional among Arabic varieties, for the 
affricated retroflex articulation [t/] of dad, as 
mentioned by Behnstedt (1987:5, 136) for some 
villages in the Sa‘dah zone. Until then, retroflex- 
ion was thought to be only a Cushitic reflex of 
the old emphatic consonant. 

7. The merger of the interdentals with the cor- 
responding dentals is rare in Yemen, and is only 
mentioned as a regular change for alHudaydah 
and Aden. Still, some dialects have preserved 
the interdentals, fusing /d/ and /d/ into /d/, but 
only in a few words. Such is the case for Gayl 
Habban and Dala‘, where the relative pronoun 
is di and not di. Other subdialects, in Abyan 
and Hadramawt, have a fricative free variant 
[f] for the unvoiced interdental /t/, which seems 
to be limited today to a few words, such as 
[dafiznah] for [da@i:nah] or [falarf] for [Oala:0] 
‘three’. 

8. The change /k/ > /8/ concerns only the 2nd 
person singular feminine pronominal suffix, 
and, for part of the -k dialects, also the flexion 
of the perfect 2nd person singular feminine 
(> kaskasa/kaskasa). It is noteworthy that in 
central Yemen, only Aden and Dala‘ -k dia- 
lects have not undergone this quite common 
form of > palatalization, absent only in the 
western part of the country, in the Tihamah, 
Hugariyyah, and the southern -k dialects (Ila) 
- and in four villages of the Va zone (Behnstedt 
1985:82). Therefore, Dala‘ -k dialects could 
be grouped with the subtype of southern -k 
dialects, while the area of Yafi‘ most probably 
constitutes an eastern subgroup (Ile). Aden thus 
represents the southernmost point of this mor- 
phophonetic retention. 

9g. Although not mentioned by previous 
authors, the loss of the emphatic trait is also 
a characteristic of the old Adeni dialect. But 
it is rapidly receding and is only heard today 
in the speech of old residents of Crater, the 
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city center, mainly old women. In Yafi‘, as in 
Abyan, it is also a regressive feature, as already 
noticed by Landberg for Datinah, but emphasis 
can still be very light or even nonexistent, in the 
speech of old women. 
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noun, ava vs. ani, quite common in the west 
(Behnstedt 1985:71), is also found in central 
Yemen, in a zone which continues the western 
one. It is only marginal in Hadramawt. 

2. The rst person plural pronoun in cen- 


tral Yemen presents a unique feature, i.e. the 
change of the initial nasal /n/ to the resonants 
MM or /r/: labna, in part of Abyan, as already 
noted by Landberg, or rahna in Yafi‘ and part 


Comments on Table 2 
1. The distinction between a masculine and 
a feminine form in the rst person singular pro- 


Table 2. Morphological features 
(The data between brackets belong to a restricted number of subgroups). 


Yafi Dala’ Dala’ Mukeyras Lahej Aden MHabban Abyan Hadramawt 
(II) (I) City (2) (XII) (XIN) = (XIV) (XV) (XVI) 
(III) 

Ist sg. ana, -ana, ana, ana -ana, ana -ana ana ana, ani 

masc., fem. ani -ani ani -ani 

pronoun 

tst pl. rabna (rabna) nabna — nabna nabna nabna nabna_ labna_ nabna 

pronoun (bna) 

tst pl. n- n- n- ? n- n- L- l- (n-)  m- 

imperf. 

Tlw/y yébak 

imperf. 

2nd pl. fem. -im -tin  -i: 1 -i ?? ? - -1 -u -in-in -i~-in -in-un 

imperf. ~~ 

3rd -uin 

pl.masc. 

imperf. 

rst, 2nd -k -k -tu -t -t -t -t -t -t 

sg. and pl. 

perf. 

3rd sg. fem. -ah -ah -ah -vt -at -at -vt -vt -vt 

perf. 

II gem. 3rd -iy -d 

sg. masc. 

perf. 

gender + + + + - - - + + 

difference 

in plural of 

verbs 

progressive (bi-) ya-~ — la- ? 4) +4) 4) 4) 4) 

particle ta- ~ 

qa- 

article al- al- al- am- al- al- al- am-~  al- 

um- 
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of Dala‘; rabna is not found in the other -k dia- 
lects of western Yemen. 

3. The change of resonants has also affected 
the /n/ of the rst person plural prefix of the 
imperfect, which is changed to /I/ in part of 
Abyan dialects (lansa ‘we forget’) and in Gayl 
Habban (lil‘ab ‘we play’), a zone which has 
not undergone the change in the independent 
pronoun. 

4. Yemen has both the vocalic and the nasal 
endings in the 2nd and 3rd person plural imper- 
fect. In the west, the nasal ending is almost 
entirely restricted to north and center Tihamah. 
In the center, it is found in Yafi‘, Gayl Habban, 
part of Abyan, and Hadramawt. It is not cer- 
tain that the geographical variants of Dala‘, [i:] 
and [t:], are reflexes of a nasal consonant; it 
could be a pausal nasalization, quite common 
in the southern -k dialects (with the addition of 
[pn]; Behnstedt 1985:57). 

5. The dialect of Gihaf, in Dala‘, has another 
remarkable peculiarity in the form of the imper- 
fect of verbs IIIy. It is restructured on the pat- 
tern of verbs Iw (with a different long vowel): 
yébak ‘he weeps’. Unique in Arabic, this ana- 
logical formation is known in Semitic, namely 
in Hebrew (Gesenius 1910:211). 

6. The -k perfect is typical of the dialects 
of the high mountain range of Yemen. They 
share this feature with > Himyaritic, which 
was spoken in the same mountainous area, 
and with the South Semitic languages (South 
Arabian stocks, Modern South Arabian lan- 
guages, Afro-Semitic). Substratal influence is 
thus possible. 

7. In central Yemen, the extension of the - 
ah ending in the 3rd person singular feminine 
perfect, analogous to the nominal feminine 
ending, directly continues the zone of southern 
-k dialects and Hugariyyah dialects of western 
Yemen. 

8. The vocalic ending in the 3rd person sin- 
gular masculine perfect for geminated verbs, 
typical of Chadic and Sudanese Arabic, is also 
found sporadically in Yemen, mainly in North- 
ern Tihamah. Behnstedt (1985:136) notes either 
/-a/, /-/ or /-é/. In central Yemen, both Dala‘ 
City and Dala‘ share this feature, respectively 
with /-a/ and /-iy/: babba ‘he loved’, Selliy ‘he 
took’. 

9. The nondistinction of gender in the plural 
verbal forms is rather rare in Yemen. In the 
west, it is mainly restricted to the Tihamah; in 
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the center, three dialectal zones are concerned: 
Lahej, Aden, and Gayl Habban. 

ro. Central Yemen seems to use few parti- 
cles - five only - to express the progressive, 
as against some ten in the west, and they are 
limited to Dala‘ City, Dala‘, and Yafi.. But fur- 
ther research is needed. Two of the particles, 
la- and bi-, are also used in the west, but b- is 
not frequent in most Yafi‘i dialects, while it has 
become an obligatory marker of the imperfect 
(no longer of the progressive) in the subvari- 
ety of Jabal Yazidi. Particles ya-, ta-, and qa-, 
particular to central Yemen, are geographical 
variants in the Dala‘ zone. 

11. The definite article with m- is used in a 
few areas in both western and central Yemen, 
and nowhere does it assimilate to any initial 
consonant of the following noun: am-sanini 
‘the little finger’ (Abyan). It is now receding. 
Landberg (1909:286) for Upper ‘Awlaqi and 
Marxah in Abyan, and Behnstedt (1987) for 
the area of Sa‘dah, also mention an article en- 
or an-, which corresponds to the old Himyaritic 
article. 

12. Another morphological feature, not men- 
tioned in Table 2, is worth referring to, i.e. the 
existence of an internal passive for verbs of 
Form I. It is more or less productive, depending 
on the dialect, but it is still quite common all 
over Yemen. 


As for the lexicon, Yemeni dialects present 
many peculiarities, which can be found in 
the dictionaries mentioned in the bibliography. 
Some of them are traces of > Himyaritic, or 
of Old South Arabian languages, as already 
mentioned for daw” ‘no’. For others, the form 
and/or the meaning are unknown in other 
Arabic varieties, e.g. tgambas ‘to sit down’ 
(Sa‘dah, Yafi'), busan ‘cat’ (Yafi‘). There are 
also interesting cases of grammaticalization 
toward prepositions and adverbs: (Yafi‘) dor 
‘next to’ (< d-w-r), rds ‘on’ (< r-’-s), ti ‘like, as’ 
(deictic), ’ublah ‘together’ (cf. Classical Arabic 
-abala ‘to be numerous [camels]’). 

Syntactic studies, apart from Watson (1993) 
for the Sana‘a’ dialect, are still rare and frag- 
mentary. Studies about negation, conditional 
and concessive sentences, discourse particles, 
and focalization in the Yafii dialects can be 
found in Vanhove (1996a,b, 2000, 2002a) and 
for negation and verbs of movement in the 
Tihamah dialects in Simeone-Senelle (1996a,b). 
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Landberg’s studies on Hadramawt and Datinah 
also contain a number of interesting, although 
unorganized, observations in various syntactic 
domains. 

As elsewhere in the Arab world, Yemeni dia- 
lects are subjected to a process of —> leveling, 
for various social reasons. So far, no system- 
atic study of the linguistic outcome of social 
changes has been undertaken, so, in addition to 
the previous scattered remarks, the following 
general comment is mainly based on Vanhove’s 
fieldwork in the central part of the country 
(Vanhove 1997, 2002b). Among the phonetic 
and morphological characteristics discussed 
above, only three features seem to resist even 
when speakers migrate to different places: the 
alternation [q] ~ [y] for both /q/ and /g/ in Yafi‘ 
and Abyan, the rst person singular feminine 
pronoun ani, and the presence or absence of 
gender opposition in the plural verb. Even the 
widespread development /k/ > /8/ (> kaskaSa/ 
kaskasa) or the fusion of the interdentals with 
the corresponding dentals are slowly receding 
among educated people. On the whole, men 
are more likely to change their speech toward 
more koineized forms than women, but young 
educated women are also very sensitive, as is 
usually the case, to more modern or fashion- 
able forms. In Yemen, the problem is to know 
how to characterize the koine (or koines). It 
seems that the capital city San‘a’ is not a center 
of attraction, because of its many peculiarities, 
which set it apart from any version of Modern 
Standard Arabic. Furthermore, the influence 
of Egyptian Arabic is more limited than it was 
once thought. In the center of the country, 
province capitals, such as Aden or Mukalla, 
tend to be prestigious models, but their socio- 
linguistic situation is quite complex and little 
known. In spite of the leveling process, Yemen 
is still a very conservative and fascinating dia- 
lectal area, where much remains to be done and 
discovered. 
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Yoruba 


I. YORUBA AND ISLAM 


The term ‘Yoruba’ identifies a people, as well 
as the language they speak. The Yoruba, with 
an estimated population of about 24,000,000 
(Fagborun 1994:13), live mainly in > Nigeria’s 
southwestern states and in parts of the West 
African republics of Benin and Togo. They are 
made up of approximately 24 dialect groups, 
all of which are bound to one another by com- 
mon traditions of origin (Johnson 1921:3-25). 

The use of the term ‘Yoruba’ to refer to both 
the language and the people gained currency 
in the early 1840s when Bishop Ajayi Crowther, 
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the first African bishop of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, started reducing the Yoruba 
language to writing mainly to facilitate the 
translation of the Bible and other Christian 
literature into Yoruba (Ajayi 1970). The Stand- 
ard or Koine Yoruba that emerged from this 
exercise was initially based on the dialects and 
accents of the Oyo and Egba subgroups (Fag- 
borun 1994:16, 17). Over time, this form of 
Yoruba, which functioned as Literary Yoruba, 
the language of the elite, acquired elements 
not only from many of the other dialects but 
also from the English language, from which 
Christian literature was initially translated into 
Yoruba. 

The earliest use of the term ‘Yoruba’ can be 
traced to Arab writers such as "Ahmad Baba 
(d. 1627) in his Mi‘raj as-suad and Muham- 
mad Bello (d. 1837) in his *Infaq al-maysur 
(Hunwick 1964:568-593; Hunwick and Har- 
rak 2000:392ff.; Bello 1964:48). 

One of several widely believed Yoruba tradi- 
tions locates their origin as Iraq (Bello 1964), 
while yet another says the Yoruba have been 
so influenced by Ancient Egyptian language 
and culture that many of their present words 
have cognates in Hebrew or the Ancient Egyp- 
tian language (Oduyoye 1971:8, 17-28, 37). 
The proponents of a pure Arab stock for the 
Yoruba people hold that Arabic is the parent 
language to Yoruba, and that most contem- 
porary Yoruba vocabulary is traceable to an 
Arabic origin (Al-Ilori 1972:28-31; Mazhar 
1976:1-3; Salloum 1976:7-25). 

There is evidence from Arabic sources (Bello 
1964:48; Hunwick and Harrak 2000:39-70) 
and from the accounts of early European trave- 
lers and explorers in West Africa (Gbadamosi 
1978: Chap. 3), as well as from the morpho- 
logical features of Arabic loanwords in Yoruba 
to suggest that Yoruba contact with Islam dates 
farther back than the roth century (Reichmuth 
1988:272-291). This contact inevitably implies 
regular contact with Arabic on account of the 
daily reading and recitation of portions of the 
Quran in daily worship. 


2. ARABIC LOANWORDS IN 
YORUBA 


The daily use of the Arabic language and the 
accompanying practice of establishing Arabic 
schools to teach new converts facilitated the 
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inroad of a considerable number of Arabic- 
derived words and expressions relating to 
Islamic worship and other subjects into the 
Yoruba language, with or without morphopho- 
nemic modifications to harmonize them with 
the Yoruba sound system. Some scholars have 
attempted to trace virtually all Yoruba words 
to an Arabic root (Mazhar 1976; Salloum 
1976; Al-Ilori 1972:34-38), whereas others 
base their identification of Arabic loanwords on 
a linguistic analysis (Abdul 1976:37-42; Ogun- 
biyi 1984:147-177; Reichmuth 1988:272-291; 
Malik 1995:425-439). 

The following data on Arabic loanwords in 
Yoruba were obtained from previous publica- 
tions on Arabic loanwords in Yoruba, such 
as Oduyoye (1971), Al- Ilori (1972), Maz- 
har (1976), Abdul (1976), Gbadamosi (1978), 
Ogunbiyi (1984), Malik (1995), as well as from 
dictionaries of the Yoruba language, especially 
Crowther (1852) and Abraham (1962). 

As a consequence of the absence of certain 
Arabic sounds from the Yoruba system, they 
are generally substituted with phonologically 
proximate sounds in Yoruba, such as /s/ replac- 
ing /t/, /z/, /d/, /s/, and /z/ (Ogunbiyi 1980:109- 
127). In Yoruba orthography, s and the vowels 
é, O are written with a dot underneath to repre- 
sent the Yoruba consonants /§/ and the vowels 
/e/ and /o/, respectively. Yoruba does not usually 
allow consonant clusters or a consonant that is 
not followed by a vowel. Consonant clusters in 
Arabic loanwords are therefore usually broken 
up by the insertion of a vowel. 

The most easily identifiable loanwords are 
those in which the basic triliteral consonant 
phonemes of the Arabic root are retained either 
in their original Arabic form or in their harmo- 
nized form to conform to the Yoruba sound 
system, e.g. alubdrika from the root b-r-k, and 
balaga from the root b-I-g. 

In the majority of the loanwords, only two 
of the root consonants remain, either because 
one of the three original Arabic consonants is 
replaced by a vowel, as in akiika (root h-q-q) 
or because geminate consonants are simplified, 
as in alddji (root b-j-j), alamisi (root x-m-s). In 
a number of cases, the last consonant in the 
root is the one that is dropped, as in alubdsa 
(root b-s-l). 

A number of loans have only one conso- 
nant or trace of it remaining from the original 
root, e.g. éré, ori. Some scholars believe that 
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these words represent the earliest stages of the 
assimilation of Arabic-related loanwords into 
Yoruba — probably going back to the pre- 
Islamic migrations of the presumed ancestors 
of the Yoruba from the Middle East (Al-Ilori 
1972:39). At the present stage of scholarship 
on the subject of Arabic loanwords in Yoruba, 
it would appear that only those words that 
have retained three or two consonant pho- 
nemes from the Arabic could be categorically 
said to be of Arabic origin. 


3. SEMANTIC FIELDS COVERED BY 
THE LOANWORDS 


Arabic loanwords feature in the speech and 
writing by Yoruba of all religious and educa- 
tional backgrounds, in live radio and televi- 
sion broadcasts, in mass-circulation Yoruba 
newspapers, and even in the Yoruba Bible in 
current usage (Malik 1995:425-435; Ogunbiyi 
2001). In a quasi-technical publication by the 
Nigerian Educational Research and Develop- 
ment Council entitled Ouadrilingual glossary 
of legislative terms (NERDC:1991), many Ara- 
bic loanwords, especially for tools, implements, 
and literacy, such as tanganran, alikdmo, imo, 
and kdlamu, occur quite frequently. Even gen- 
eral words such as alddfia, aniyan, and ladkayé 
occur frequently. 

On account of the relationship between Islam 
and Arabic, there is a higher frequency of 
Arabic phrases and loanwords, especially from 
the Ouran and other Islamic literature, in the 
speech of those with some level of Arabic/ 
Islamic education, when addressing a prepon- 
derantly Muslim audience. 

The speech of ordinary Yoruba speakers in 
highly Islamized Yoruba communities such as 
Ilorin and Iwo is usually replete with a higher 
percentage of loanwords and direct borrowings 
from Arabic. The incorporation of many Ara- 
bic words and phrases into the lyrics of forms 
of popular Yoruba music is also an important 
factor in the progressive popularization and 
assimilation of such words and phrases into the 
common Yoruba language. 

Several semantic fields may be distinguished: 


i. Personal names 

As is to be expected, Islamic names from Ara- 
bic roots constitute the most common form 
of loanwords. They are usually phonologi- 
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cally harmonized with the Yoruba sound sys- 
tem. Abdullah is usually shortened to Adbudu; 
Ahmad becomes Amoédu; Khadija, Ghaffar, 
Rahman become Adijd, Kafaru, and Ramoni, 
respectively. 


ii. Religion 

Words relating to religious concepts and func- 
tionaries form the largest proportion of the 
Arabic loanwords, due to the symbiotic rela- 
tionship between Islam and Arabic: adura, 
aluwald, alubarika, alukiamo, ardadmu, kaddard, 
ladani, lemonmu, and yigi are illustrative of 
this category. 


ii. Time 

Accurate timing is very important for major 
Islamic religious observances, hence the loan- 
words wdakati for ‘time’, alamisi etc. for days 
of the week, and asubda etc. for the prescribed 
times of the five daily Muslim prayers. 


iv. Ethics, morals 

Words relating to desirable ethical qualities 
that must be cultivated and undesirable traits 
that must be shunned are included in the loans, 
e.g. akiika, alufansd, alumokoroyi, monofoki, 
sadankatd, suuru, gadafara. 


v. Trade, tools, and implements 

Muslim traders also propagated the language 
of trade in their contacts with the Yoruba. 
It is believed that basic domestic tools such 
as abéré and fitila date back to the earliest 
contact between Yoruba and Arabic. Many 
of the tools and implements ended up retain- 
ing their original names in adapted forms, e.g. 
alikamo, alubésa, fadakd, gadsi, kafitaani, tajia, 
tanganran. 


vi. Literacy and education 

Islam’s emphasis on education - learning to 
read and write — is reflected in Arabic loan- 
words like imo, kdlamu, hantu, labdré, tadda, 
takada. 


It is obvious from the list of Arabic loanwords 
in Table 1 that no compartment of life is 
untouched by the loanwords. The word aladfia 
is uttered several times a day by every Yoruba 
speaker, regardless of age, sex, social status, 
or religion, in the exchange of greetings and 
pleasantries. A survey of the list reveals a wide 
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variety of overlapping topics, which cannot be 
fully classified into categories. These include 
words commonly used in various interpersonal 
interactions, such as aldmori, anfaani, asiri; 
words relating to defects and parts of the 


Table 1. Selected Arabic loanwords in Yoruba 


human body, such as akira, aro, balaga, furo, 
orukun, ori; words relating to the immediate 
environment and the cosmos, such as ard ‘thun- 
der’, duniyan, s6nm6; and social and kinship 
relationships, such as badlé, iydadlé. 


Yoruba Arabic gloss 
abéré ibra ‘needle’ 
adura ad-du'@’ ‘prayer, supplication’ 
adéun ‘ahd(un) ‘agreement, promise’ 
aktika baqiga ‘truth; correctness’ 
akura ‘aqr ‘impotent, sterile’; Arabic ‘sterility’ 
alaafia al- ‘Gfiya ‘good health; peace’ 
aladji al-hajji ‘pilgrim [male]’ 
alddsari al-‘asr ‘afternoon prayer’ 
alamisi al-xamis ‘Thursday’ 
alamori al~amr ‘matter, affair’ 
aléébu al-‘ayb ‘fault; defect’ 
alééfa xilafa ‘(successor’s) seat, caliph’; Arabic ‘caliphate’ 
alidmudu al-hamd ‘praise’ 
alikamo al-qamb ‘wheat’ 
alubarika al-baraka ‘blessing’ 
alubosa al-basal ‘onion’ 
alufansa al-fahs@ ‘obscene, careless [talk, speech]’; Arabic ‘obscene 
deed’ 
alukiamo al-giyama ‘resurrection’ 
alukurani al-Our’an ‘the Ouran’ 
alumokoroyi al-makr ‘craftiness’ 
alam6o6ni al~amdna ‘wealth, material possession’; Arabic ‘safety’ 
alumuntu al-mawt ‘death’ 
aluwala al-wudu‘ ‘ablution’ 
anfaani an-naf ‘/ ‘usefulness, utility’, 
-anfa‘ani ‘it benefited me’ 
aniyan (aniyon) an-niyya ‘intention, concern’ 
ardamu/ al-haram ‘forbidden, unlawful 
hardamu cheating’ 
aro -araj ‘lame’ 
asiri as-sirr ‘secret, private matter’ 
adsiki (arisiki) ar-rizq ‘blessing of God, fortune provision’ 
asubda as-subh ‘dawn prayer’ 
badlé bal ‘husband; patriarch; owner’ 
balaga balaga ‘to reach [puberty]’ 
barika baraka ‘blessing, congratulation’ 
dabira dabbara ‘to perform; wonderful feat’; Arabic ‘to design; 
manage’ 
dunbu dabaha ‘slaughter’ 
duniyan dunya ‘world’ 
ere ar-ribb ‘profit, interest’ 
fadaka fidda ‘silver’ 
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Table x (cont.) 


Yoruba Arabic gloss 
fitila fatila ‘wick lamp’ 
fitinatu fitna ‘plague; enchantment; pestering worry’ 
furo farj ‘anus’; Arabic ‘female genitals’ 
gaafara gafara ‘to excuse, pardon, forgive’ 
gadsi ka’s ‘wine glass’ 
hantu xattu ‘[Arabic] script’ 
ibaada “ibada ‘worship, devotion; anything at which one works with 
seriousness’ 
igba biqba ‘time, period’ 
imélé al-malal ‘idleness’ 
imo “ilm ‘knowledge’ 
irun ar-rak‘a ‘Muslim canonical prayers’ 
iwaju wajh ‘front part’ 
iyddlé “iyal ‘(senior) wife’; Arabic ‘dependents [pl.]’ 
jimo-on jum‘a ‘Friday’ 
jOnm6on jamda‘a ‘congregation, assembly’ 
kadara qadar ‘fate, destiny’ 
kafitdani qaftan ‘long-sleeved outer garment’ 
kafura kafur ‘camphor’ 
kdlamu qalam ‘pen’ 
kéféeri kafir ‘unbeliever, heathen’ 
labaré al-xabar ‘news, information’ 
ladani al-adan/ ‘call/caller to Muslim 
al-mw’addin prayer, muezzin’ 
ladkaye al-‘aql ‘common sense’ 
lemomu al~imam ‘the imam’ 
maléka mal@ika [pl.] ‘angel(s)’ 
makaruru mankur or ‘dishonest act’ 
makruh 
mogiribu magrib ‘prayer at sunset, west’ 
mondala madb Allah ‘may Allah be praised!’; Arabic ‘praise of God’ 
monofiki munafiq ‘hypocrisy’ 
mumini mumin ‘believer’ 
musiiba musiba ‘calamity, misfortune’ 
nofila nafila ‘supererogatory prayer’ 
nosia/nasia nasiha ‘Muslim sermon, advice’; Arabic ‘advice’ 
odin “id ‘celebration 
oldsa al-liss ‘thief?’ 
orukun ar-rukba ‘knee’ 
ost as-Sahr ‘month’ 
ori ra’s ‘head’ 
riba riba ‘bribery’ 
sda saa ‘time, period, hour’ 
saari sabur ‘predawn meal by Muslims who are fasting’ 
sdbabi sabab ‘cause, reason’ 
sadankata sadaqta ‘to praise someone for being truthful, honest’; Arabic ‘you 
are right’ 
samdani zaman ‘epoch, time, duration’ 
saraa sadaqa ‘charity, alms’ 
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Yoruba Arabic gloss 
(da) séria Sari‘a ‘to impose deserved punishment’ 
séria Sarva ‘sharia, Islamic legal system’ 
sOnmo sama ‘sky’ 
sind zind ‘adultery, illicit sexual relation’ 
stina, sinnon sunna ‘to conform to (Muslim) law, proper, tradition’ 
tajia taj ‘skull cap’ 
tadda dawa ‘inkwell’ 
takada qgirtas ‘paper’ 
tdanganran tanjara ‘crockery, ceramics, porcelain’ 
tanmoon tamanni ‘wish, thought, desires’ 

or tam‘ 
tdsa tdsa ‘flat plate’ 
tira tira ‘amulet’ 
tadka taqa ‘to show off power, compete with force’; Arabic ‘power, force’ 
tuba tawba ‘to repent’; Arabic ‘repentance’ 
walaahi wa-llah ‘T swear by God’; Arabic ‘by God’ 
waka waq‘a ‘music’; Arabic ‘rhythm’ 
wakati waqt ‘hour, time’ 
wdasi wad ‘sermon’ 
wadsu wa‘ada ‘to preach a sermon’ 
wolima walima ‘marriage, banquet’ 
yigi ‘igd ‘nuptial engagement’ 
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Youth Speech 


Youth speech is no longer a fringe phenomenon 
in the Arab world. Rather, it is widespread and 
has gained momentum by acquiring a norma- 
tive status through forming its own linguistic 
and sociolinguistic rules; this is evident in the 
ongoing documentation and classification of its 
lexicon, and the public attention paid to this 
language form. This entry provides examples 
from youth speech in Egypt (specifically from 
Cairo) and the Gulf States. 


I. YOUTH LANGUAGE IN EGYPT 


In Egypt, the interest in this variety of speech has 
culminated in a two-volume dictionary first pub- 
lishedin 1999. Thesecond edition (2006) contains 
more lexemes, expressions, and sentences than 
the first, leading one to believe that this speech 
variety will continue to develop and expand. 

The dictionary is entitled The cool dictionary 
(Riwis tabn), where tabn means ‘extremely’. 
Riwis, however, is more problematic. Ibn 
Manzir (d. 711/1311) mentions the etymol- 
ogy of the word in his famous dictionary Lisan 
al-‘Arab, under the two entries r-S-n and r-y-s 
(Lisdn XIII, 180-181; VI, 308-310). The active 
participle rasin means ‘a hungry person, one 
who is seeking food’. It also means ‘a person 
who takes the opportunity, when he sees people 
eating, to start begging for food; a parasite, a 
moocher”. Rdsin also means ‘somebody who 
does not conform to proper manners and social 
customs’. Another form is ’aryas, an adjective 
which means ‘a wealthy person’. There is a 
noun riyds or ris ‘outer surface’, from the verb 
rasalyarisu ‘to be wealthy’ (wealth being here 
ris, which means money and/or other belong- 
ings). The origin of this expression is that bird 
feathers (another meaning of ris), an expensive 
commodity, were used by the rich as bedding. 
Ibn Manzir quotes Ibn as-Sikkit (d. 243/857) 
as saying that riyds is furniture or belongings 
in general, whereas ris describes belongings or 
colors. 

The etymology of riwiS reflects two main 
concepts closely related to young people today: 
rebellion and an appreciation for superficial 
signs of wealth. Rebellion is a property of youth 
speech, a language which breaks the rules of 
fusha and ‘ammiyya alike, although it uses the 
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same sounds, and is characterized by the use of 
coinage and metaphor. The connection between 
riwis and superficial signs of wealth lies in the 
fact that a ‘cool’ person (riwiS) is viewed among 
his peers as someone with a great sense of style. 
The word ‘extremely’ (tabn) is used in this con- 
text to emphasize the underlying meaning of 
wealth and coolness. 

Upon reviewing the literature on this topic, the 
following conclusions can be drawn. There are 
many groups whose argot could be the source 
for youth speech, such as thieves, convicts, 
drug addicts, coffee shop waiters, bartenders, 
barbers, electricians, car mechanics, and, most 
notably, students and college-educated people 
(— jargon). People use > slang for various pur- 
poses; thieves use it to avoid the law, convicts 
use it to conceal existing and potential secrets, 
and drug addicts use it even among members 
of the same group in order to avoid being dis- 
covered. On the other hand, one of the reasons 
for young people to use slang, in addition to all 
the aforementioned reasons, may be in order to 
vent and forget their frustration with life, bore- 
dom, poverty, sense of loss, and despair. These 
reasons are too intertwined and complicated 
for a researcher to claim that one is the main 
motivation behind such language. The pres- 
sures of life have caused young people to lose 
the ability to create a meaningful dialogue with 
authority and society, and traditional language 
does not help them change their reality. The 
boredom, tediousness, and meaninglessness of 
their lives have driven them to invent their own 
internal code of communication; society has 
ignored their ambitions, dreams, and desires, 
and they face that by ignoring social norms as 
a way of self-assertion. 

To prove this, one only has to consult The 
cool dictionary, whose compiler, Yassir Himaya 
(the name could be a pseudonym), states in the 
introduction: 


We [the writer and his generation of cool people] 
are not frivolous or ignorant, and we have not 
given up on our causes. Adults, how can you miss 
that? You were just like us when you were our 
age. Young people’s message to you is only this: 
‘Understand us!’ 


There is a sense of complete lack of trust 
between the youth and the older generations, 
and a sense of unique cohesion among the 
youth. One can find evidence for this in the 
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increasing number of secret marriages, another 
form of common-law marriage (zawdj ‘urfi). 
However, whereas people married under com- 
mon law were always afraid of being exposed, 
secret marriages among cool, young people are 
the result of intergroup trust and lack of faith in 
the current rules of family and society. 

Youth speech is common in universities and 
other institutions, streets, markets, and coffee 
shops, the last of which are identified by Web 
sites as the place to find all fads and trends. As 
mentioned above, young people feel pressured, 
and rebellious against society, and therefore 
abandon their everyday language and adopt 
a new language of their own, which involves 
creating their own fields and places, as if they 
have severed their ties with society, irreversibly 
alienating themselves from it. Moreover, young 
people view their language as merely one more 
aspect of a much-needed change, equal in this 
respect to changes in the media, theater, wom- 
en’s rights, education, the job market, law, and 
fashion. This change in language is performed 
through a distinctly different perspective. 

Historically, youth speech, which is now 
exceedingly common, was documented system- 
atically and academically in 1916 in a pioneer- 
ing study in the field of folklore by Muhammad 
Lutfi Gum‘a. His essay, entitled Studies in 
folklore, comprises a dictionary of language 
misuses and workers’ slang among common 
people in Egypt. These include in addition 
to youth speech misuses and slang used by 
pickpockets, thieves, con artists, drug addicts, 
drug dealers, thugs, beggars, jewelers and gold- 
smiths, upholsterers, belly dancers and their 
male assistants, who were usually gay, actors, 
musicians, tent makers, carpenters, construc- 
tion workers, public bath workers, wheat mer- 
chants, cooks, cage makers, gamblers, coffee 
shop waiters, shoemakers, and monkey trainers. 

The essay contains nearly 550 words, expres- 
sions, and sentences, some of which can still 
be observed in speech, and 360 of which 
were found in the Riwis tabn dictionary. The 
researcher classifies them under a number of cat- 
egories. They are mostly used to describe tem- 
porary or permanent states and conditions of 
young people, especially girls. Intoxication and 
immorality are also depicted in this language, 
as well as figurative language, perhaps to hide 
despair and frustration and sarcasm, and to 
exaggerate one’s experience in order to impress 
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peers. All this usually takes place at parties, 
where young people engage in social taboos. 
Tables 1 (one-word lexemes) and 2 (impera- 
tives) list some examples of this language. 


Table x. One-word lexemes (nouns/adjectives/ 
verbs) in youth speech 


mitansin ‘unconscious; sad; angry’ 

tansana ‘complete intoxication following 
drug use’ 

mi antax ‘an unemployed graduate’ 

-adrugi ‘playboy; business savvy’ 

fatrina ‘a girl who wears eyeglasses’ 

bwla ‘business’ (as in ‘this is my own 
business’) 

trill ‘rash, crazy, unpredictable’ 

tirilla ‘a severely overweight girl’ 
(< English trailer) 

xumfisari/ ‘ambiguous; complicated; a stupid 

xunfisari person’ 

dabbur ‘playboy’ 

zalluma ‘a curious person’ 

‘asfura ‘a squealer’ 

mifayyas ‘exhausted; useless’ 

lablib ‘an Egyptian pound’ 

-astik ‘one thousand Egyptian pounds’ 

’arnab ‘a million Egyptian pounds’ 

asituk -astika (< French élastique?) ‘a girl 
who draws attention to her beauty’ 

bilwa kek ‘as sweet/beautiful as cake’ 

Sankuti ‘an intrusive/curious/parasitic person’ 

zanbii‘al ‘a person with a long nose; 

zanbw’a —_a curious person’ 

ibtaSam ‘to torture to death’ 

-a‘allimu ‘Tll permanently scar (him)! 

-uksalmuzza ‘a very beautiful girl’ 

sakamura ‘girlfriend’ 

sakamutis ‘a nice, well-bred girl’ 

sika ‘a young army recruit who serves 
an officer’s family off-duty’ 

xalbiis ‘playboy’ 

gilyat ‘impolite, ungentlemanlike’ 

baks ‘gullible’ 

zagruf ‘a kind of drugs’ 

tabliyya ‘a person with a large head’ 

bastafa ‘sarcastic insults’ 

istrubya ‘a person not to be taken seriously’ 
(< French estropié ‘crippled’ ?) 

itim ‘unfunny, unliked’ 

zumbagi ‘a person who maliciously spreads 


gossip to hurt people’ 


Table 2. Imperative sentences/commands 


ubrus 
insani w xud “inwani 


‘give me money!’ 

‘don’t call me again, it’s 
over!’ 

‘danger, get out of here!’ 
‘leave me alone, you’ve 
given me a headache!’ 


id‘ak ilfants 


inzil min ‘ala widni 
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Table x (cont.) 


uudli f bitta nasfa ‘you’re too young and 
inexperienced to talk to 
me!’ 

‘change the subject, don’t 
argue with me anymore!’ 
‘stop arguing, you’ve 
had your chance to talk, 
good-bye!’ 

‘try to understand, don’t 
give yourself a headach 
over it!’ 

‘help me tone down the 
tension!’ 

‘don’t be angry!’ 

‘be quiet and change 

the subject!’ (said when 
an unwanted person 
approaches) 


-assar wi limm 
ilmitkassar 
inzil min ‘al masrah 


kabbar ilgumguma w 
rayyab iddal 


dablig ilmas@il 


rawwa@ iPanani 
ixla‘ ?ird 


Complete sentences (declarative or predica- 
tive) are sometimes used in youth language. 
Although such sentences might give the impres- 
sion of reporting information, they are, in fact, a 
reflection of the speaker’s experience. Examples 
include the following: iddafs illi faslak gabmizu 
w hazzibu ‘benefit from him as much as you 
can!’; sakkab maragib ‘addayya’ ‘life’s tough’; 
issaxramun tab f ittaralulli ‘there’s no use try- 
ing, it’s all in vain’; il‘afsa ’afasit ‘it’s difficult’; 
fi rasu bargal ‘he is a good planner’ (usually 
about plots and conspiracies); markit *iftab ilk- 
abbut w (filu ‘like a dishonest auto mechanic’; 
ana haris malbitu ‘I know everything about 
him, he can’t get away from me’; mis f il furma 
‘not in the mood’; dayra ‘ala hall sa‘raha ‘she is 
an irresponsible, immoral woman’; il‘amaliyya 
f innamliyya ‘don’t worry, everything is fine’; 
ma‘ak ‘al-xatt ‘I agree with everything you say’; 
°é axir iftikasdtak? ‘what will you come up 
with next?’ (sarcastic); balas nixabbat f ilhbilal 
‘no need to expose each other/air out our dirty 
laundry’; zarrafni ti‘rafniPabbigni tagidni (said 
when asking for a bribe); ’albu ’alb xassdya ‘he 
is very kind and pure’; ibna-lli dahanna lhawa 
duku (buya)/ibna-lli xaramna_tta‘rifaiibna-lli 
bahyazna Ifahayis ‘we know what we’re doing’; 
gab gaz (said of someone who has reached 
a severe degree of exhaustion); galli garab fi 
wdani ‘I am sick of listening to your nonsense’; 
batt *idu ‘al-balf ‘he has figured out the truth’; 
f ilhazi w ilbazi‘ ‘in the throes of passion’; f 
iPawanta ‘a liar, a know-it-all’; da f ilhusim ‘he 
is disconnected from reality’. 


YOUTH SPEECH 


Coffee shop orders that are characteristic 
of youth speech include: wahid mustasfa ‘one 
aniseed drink’; wahid wilada ‘one fenugreek’, 
wahid suwan ‘one black Turkish coffee’. Youth 
speech contains a number of English expres- 
sions, e.g. ist-morning ‘food/drinks/money that 
would help one recover from a hangover’; 
another stone ‘more coal for the hookah’; enter 
‘watch out [because another participant in the 
conversation cannot keep a secret]!’ (the same 
as the computer command). Perhaps as an 
expression of absurdity, a frequent phenom- 
enon in Egyptian youth speech is the use of 
meaningless sentences, e.g. butt Swayyit mayya 
nasfa ma‘ Swayyit mayya mablila ‘put some 
dry water with some wet water!’. 


2. YOUTH SPEECH IN THE GULF 


The situation of youth speech in the Gulf States 
is similar to that in Egypt. A United Arab Emir- 
ates daily newspaper, The Gulf, published a 
report that took up almost an entire page on 
25 December 2007 (issue no. 10446). Accord- 
ing to the report, written by Azza Sanad, youth 
speech has become widespread in the Gulf 
States, particularly in Bahrain, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, and the United Arab Emirates. The 
report maintains that this variety has recently 
evolved among young people in the Gulf, either 
to rebel against adults or as a playful attempt to 
invent something new and individualistic. This 
language does not conform to traditional lin- 
guistic rules and standards, as it either consists 
of existing words and expressions whose mean- 
ing has been twisted or altered, or new words 
and expressions, puns, and borrowed words. 
It has, therefore, acquired its own style, which 
is distinctive from the language used by older 
generations. Many of its words are borrowed 
from English, mostly related to computers and 
the Internet. 

The following expressions have been noted 
in Bahrain: ‘teh mir-rixis ‘lie to him!’; ’azrufha 
‘steal it!’, fattit ‘a great soccer player’, ’aruh 
malb ‘T melt’, dabj ‘beating’, *izbidha ‘cut to 
the chase!’, condition (< English) ‘a very beau- 
tiful girl’, tibti “adm ‘there’s no hope’, des Ses 
‘subtly’, ftk laffa ‘you’re crazy’, mitgarwis ‘wor- 
ried, running away from something’, mhawijis 
‘not paying attention’. 
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The following expressions have been noted in 
Jeddah (Saudi Arabia): ’aba kalb ‘broken [e.g. 
cell phone or pen]’, ?iddih ’uskul ‘ignore him!’, 
inbaras (said to someone who makes irrel- 
evant comments), balf ‘rash, irrational’, tasbik 
‘crush’, tagriz ‘falling in love’, i‘tilu jant ‘ignore 
him!’, dafur ‘clever; hardworking’, da“is ‘come 
on, move along!’, zayy ilkartut ‘like an idiot’, 
Sakus ‘an unattractive girl’. 

The following expressions have been noted in 
Kuwait: ana rayib al‘ab ma‘a ruby ‘Tm going 
to the gym’, ’inta bitallid ruby ‘you’re being 
secretive, hiding something’, mikayyis iPufaf 
‘having a large amount of money’, ’uksa ‘a 
beautiful girl’, bitta Sampu (< English) ‘it smells 
nice’, ’inta taksi (< English) ‘you’re a playboy’, 
miliskubits ‘stingy’, xufSari ‘air-headed’. 

Some young people in the United Arab Emir- 
ates believe that their sense of pride in their 
language prevents them from using such forms 
of speech, although some still use it playfully. 
Others consider it among the rights of young 
people in any country to coin their own lan- 
guage that reflects their own problems, and that 
this is the generation of trends, common-law 
marriage, and unemployment. There is also 
a third opinion, claiming that this language 
is an extension of an older variety, coined by 
past generations of young people in the United 
Arab Emirates, which has by now become a 
fixed part of the language. To this older variety 
belong expressions like xabila ‘unintelligent’, 
xarisa ‘an unwise young man’, suk da‘na ‘sit 
down’, git‘a ‘a beautiful girl’. New expressions 
include zabut innag‘a ‘someone who is slightly 
built? (< zabut ‘type of shellfish’, and nag‘a 
‘shore’), jimbdazi ‘lying, conniving’, ‘aflangi 
‘manipulative, disreputable’, minfihra ‘impo- 
lite’, yitzankab ‘he is walking slowly and indif- 
ferently’, imzablag ‘straightened up after being 
in a state of chaos’. 


3. CONCLUSION 


Questions for consideration are where this lan- 
guage is headed, and whether it is expanding 
or receding. Presumably, it will expand as long 
as its motivating factors continue to exist, espe- 
cially because it gives young people a feeling 
of indifference and irresponsibility, and therein 
lies its ultimate attraction. 

In Egypt, although youth speech has spread in 
Cairo and other major Egyptian cities, there is 
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no evidence of its spread in rural areas in Upper 
or Lower Egypt. The only exception would be 
some features that have crept in by way of sat- 
ellite channels through television shows. This 
language has also been observed in modern 
Egyptian popular songs, which have established 
a wide fan base among young people and are 
constantly played in the media, making youth 
speech less controversial. 

In the Gulf States, youth speech remains con- 
troversial. On the one hand, those who support 
it claim that it is more realistic, economic, com- 
fortable, and richer than adult speech, which 
is more complex and prone to abstraction and 
description. The lack of complex, rigorous rules 
in this language also simplifies communication, 
which makes young people in the Gulf use it as 
a flexible communication tool for all topics. On 
the other hand, those who oppose it consider it 
a temporary phenomenon that will not last due 
to its being limited to a single group of users, 
and even a single ‘clique’. This belief may stress 
the pride people in the United Arab Emirates 
take in their language and local dialects. 
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Gomoros:(Ahmed :Ghatahiy: <s.e53ciccticseccsensscsee oa eae shea et 
Compounds (Abdul Sahib Mehdi Ali) oo... eeeeesesceseesceseeesecsecesececesseeseesseeseesseeseesaeeneeeaseseeeeeenees 
Computational Linguistics (Everhard Ditters) 0... cs ceseecsssesecseeesececesseeseessceseeeseeseceseeeeeaseaeeeeeenees 
Goncessive Glausé:(MichaeliPanger) ssf is arteries See easecdcisal taeda sie cea seas eanean i aces deans 
Conjunctions. (Michael Waltisberg): scscssesecccetessecetecasssscscedesascepadinteveeatedsaitasanedivescintedudbasemtnaneiens 
Connectives (Heléne Kammensj6) .......... 
Construct State (Elabbas Benmamoun) 
ContrastivesGraminar (Utz; Maas) cesscsvevesis clysadesesesceccaevctveraceeusivsdeaseaavanisvsanevuces esdsoth au anecedevtounseess 
G@orivergence (Lutz Edzard)” -cs.2.c.scagecsecseeuscegetisacatetoeas eesteaslasesa sueteaadetidanail aeaieene inte dias vnatanteees 
Coptic (Tonio Sebastian Richter) ........... 

Coptic Loanwords (Peter Behnstedt) 
Copula (Maher Bahloul icc eicsiga ses eoecsesch ay ses aivaas Seas ias ean a Faces eagndeneg rans pi eee dea odeae 
Corpus Linguistics (Everhard Ditters and Jan Hoogland) oo... eeeeeecssceseeesceseeeseeeeeeseeeeesseaeeeaeenees 
GréoleArabic: (Jonathan: Owens) 22 ccevsccivecpeets cess cae hese ck caseuh co te icate aback Geese eaawa ledelseneeicdbess 
Culturevand. Laniguage:(Niloofar-Haeri) « ceccccsecssscesiessciyccsdencapeessteendesc dessus canesaveaseengioeesdeveoveutveopetess 
Cypriot Maronite Arabic (Alexander Borg) ..........scsessssscesssescesseeeeceeeesceseesnseseeeaceseeaeeaeeeeseseeeseaees 


D 


Dadi(Keées: Verstéegh) « si ssstsweseccvouvsepessenveetcensgansasareenainren tener biamareabaca caveaminratineiaeeaeennes) 
Damascus Arabic:(Jerome Lenitin): sitveiencvain cic avian eis ae cece Wana ae 
Damir. (Yishar Peled):-2.csssscesesvetcats Ne scsscatehecdbotiad scehatabararctetindeeessheath stele suas vdeeeiav seat neateeaweteas 
Déclension (Lutz Edzard)’: <2.:sec.k iors nee icin ava aie aha ave etl 
Defective Verbs: (Rainer. Voigt) idee. sevsesevstecedevces cetteay cay cop decnaveeeencayeadeoues sivesamanenteneeoaesemeaeeeees ees 
Deixis (Mihai Dat) ......eeeeeeeeeeeee 

Demonstratives (Angeles Vicente) ....cscssssssssssssssssessesessssesessesessesescsscsesucsesesucsesueseseeneseseseseeneseaceneaes 


Dérivation:(Pierre’ Larcher) ic3 yest bs ccecetscapdivecvads Seaceveca ve cpvinsankevearelnceteena ns lavkcedee boar vealaa bas coveeeeeeneeaes 
Determinéers: (Lina Ghoueiri)? sevccdavevenisneecsetucsvecenenietowa caveieeyeeetiwosaeeaniniesar sates 
Dialect Geography (Peter Behnstedt) ... 
Dialect:Koine (Catherine Miller), 2.2) sss.cotesveceetiedsccesctte as ictulddacesscawstecanedioayediacevsiecensdesuadosmviweneives 
Dialect Literature (Humphrey Davies) ...cccescseseecesesscsseseescesceessecsecsscssessescsscssssssssesseessessesaaegs 
Dialects:Classification: (Heikki: Palva)* .secscciducesrecsnascursepteovaseesseansts costenvan cave devearendiesanscsnevenresees 
Dialects: Genesis (Soha Abboud-Haggar) ....ccscscscssscescsscssesecscescsscsecsecsscsscsssscsscsscssssseessessassesasegs 
Diathesis: (Jans Retso)s 25 cstcesteecan eects caseteteieeia ein anelidareesta seas tian ames oeieenedete 
Didd (Lidia Bettini): st.ccccdvcssevenebi ects ccidineewvasaceviaa sean saleveordeis avai ieiweeoan oeveisccrenSoeeeaes 
Diglossia (Naima Boussofra-Omar) 


Duimimutives(Tamar’ Ze wi) iiss slscs ccs ecey cs cosas cov sases caaucsa sutcene sus Oo case ce sen osa eens ous ebeeesestvuea de i cenetudeemeneaes 
Diphthongs: (Tamas lvanyi) cicicsc tr essessscesetecsctheees cctssavsdovcendevescehesavedsnseedovessivecevednesneducoavtiosesusstenceees 
Diptosis(André Roman). 23ers. bh ieiiniteo vee ayaa oot ees ae er ea ee ea 
Discourse Analysis (Ahmed Fakhri) 
Dissimilations(Pétr: Zemariek) > 49:0 23vis exes cezecascaeasaetecencecssazcgsses eens ce dceheaaeeuansdeascedeoee sien taste deevaeeee 
Djibouti/Eritrea (Marie-Claude Simeone-Senelle) ......ceeeeessescesseeseeseeeseeseeseeceeaceseeeseeeeesseneeeneenes 
Dysphemism (Mohammed Farghal) wo..cceccccsscsscsescescsscssesecssescsscsecsecsecsscssescsesscssesseesessessesasegs 


E 


East Atrica (Abdul Aziz: Ybodhi)) - 3 sssscoceseeceticcdessonadeavicentiniesssseauaiscteeonaedaasevsievenedece a eeneetineseee 
Educated Arabic (Karin C. Ryding) 
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439-442 
442-448 
448-451 
451-455 
4559-465 
465-467 
467-470 
470-477 
477-482 
482-489 
489-495 
495-5O1 
501-505 
506-511 
511-518 
518-527 
527-536 
536-543 


544-545 
546-555 
555-559 
559-564 
564-565 
565-569 
569-573 
573-S79 
579-583 
583-593 
593-597 
597-604 
604-613 
613-622 
622-626 
626-629 
629-637 
637-640 
640-643 
643-647 
647-653 
653-654 
654-656 
656-659 


660-666 
666-671 
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VOLUME TWO 
Eg — Lan 


Articles 
E 


Egypt (David Wilmsen and Manfred Woidich) o.cccccccssesscscecescsessecsecseeseescsscsscsscsseesseseessesaseas 
Elative (Alain Girod) .o..eeecceeesccesseeeteeeseeeteeeteeeeee 

Elision (Michael G. Carter) 
Ellipsis:(Mustdta: Mughazy): wcscc.ccvscsvissescssiconcvscaveoysetszesiassadsadsteiossiveseesteadstoseescevetebecondsvenvernecstenect 
Enclisis (David Tester). icf ccihsccadvecicakccecsiccecssthacdcooneesacsacseacsuscnaccedcheaashadircuvanesssadhdhasanccassnstoneans’ 


Enérpictis; (Lamar: Zewi)) tases cc sstestevasanscttucctan tensa vassdes ccd secancdeuaped ocr sabschavideunagaabenstecdeandeteepevecstheaaey 
English: (Alan?S. Kaye) .2rigsid ite isnsbeticousescssdscensieesdoteoocsigsecodsavessessoategs schansdusrsecsassabeavenntocvvees estnacseaes 
English Loanwords (Ahmad Atawneh) ...........:csccsscessesecescesecenseesceaceaeeseeceeseseeeseeaeescenseeseeseeeasenes 
Epenthesis (Samira Farwaneh) ........ 


Epigraphy (Islamic) (Sheila S. Blair) 
Ethiopiay (Andreas: Wetter)” x2, :.ic.vy.cceesnhecsausvaetsscgcdaanedntads cosesnsetznaccavneaedicesasevecanesvsceueeteceteeossansemeckze 
Ethiopic Loanwords (Stefan Weninger) .....cccsscscssesescsscsscsscseessesssecsecsscssessssssscsscsscssesseeseassesaseas 
Ethnicity and Language (Eirlys E. Davies and Abdelali Bentahila) ... 


Etymology: (Vaclav BlaZzek)! .sccccs bess fous cvncttevseaneuscusats scbsetuacdesnys douesedondsvdstuwne uuccteckensestussectencesece? 
Euphemisin:(Mohammed:Farghal). \.:...: cscs. :ethvesdececosstesseedsovesstssoanepaontinasusciessssedbienton (otvveesssvsnadeteade 
Burope (JaniJaap: de Ruiter)! evecasivcsvisvesdesiccowesvesvdavceveseesessedvadibesessivesetstsaxcsboseectevconeaecondseeaveaneesectace 
Exclamation (Daniela Rodica Firamescu) .......cscccssccssscessceeseeeeececeeeseceseeceseeeeeceseeceeeceseeeseeeeseeeeaeeeee 


F 


Fa‘l (Hassan Salam Bazzi Hamzé) 


Fasili, (Georeine Ayoub): s.....csiciecsesssessnocnennteceontsnsenesakesassassdussdacsenpoanade snadeacaneconeynacetnads sannvecssapeansaags 
Fi‘l: (Hassan Salam Bazzi-Ham7z6é): -ceccsstisecicsccestevcsa wens dees ccd ieccassi vas cave casenesveevsaaceatsecdsesaeeeaviaversvettecess 
First Language Acquisition (Fatima Badry Zalami) wo... cssecesesecsessseseesesscescssessessessseseessessseas 
First Language Teaching (Kassem M. Wahba) .....cccccccecscsscsscesessecsecsecsecsssscsscsscssssseesseseessesaseas 
Focus:(Sven-Olot Dablaten):. :0is...s:0:..nsenenadscevresasenecazedaccsssauesancecppeasach snadvadavecebeunsse tenis iaacasdegeeansangs 
Foreigner Talk (Muhammad al-Sharkawi) ...cccccccccsescescssesscseeecesssessessecssessessescssssesseeseeseessesasegs 
French Loanwords (Carole Paradis and Darlene LaCharité) ... tee 
Fronting (Wafaa ‘Abd al-Fahim Batran Wahba) occ ecescsscseeeeeesecsecsecssessescsscssessssseeseessesseees 
Frozen Expression (Elizabeth M. Bergman) ......ccccscscscsesscsssseeseescsecsecsscsscsssscsscsscsseseceseessessesasegs 
Fulftildé: (ROLE Theil), sccscsc2ccoicsscdaeees eh aes sean es i naa cba bane Seiaa soos sdk oda v Sava add db ond seba eG Mea gaee o ae 
Functional Grammar (Ahmed Moutaouakil) 


G 


Gahawa-Syndrome (Rudolf de Jong) .........cesescsscesssessesceseceseeseseceeeseceseseacenseesceeseasensseasensseasesees 
Gemination (Samuel Rosenthall) .......ccceescecssecsseceseceseeeseecscecsseceeeseaeceseeceaeceeeceseeeeeeceseeceseeeseeeaaes 
Génder:(Atiqa: Hachimit): ici cesscccvesscaviechs dvstesccasscaviapeudvaes conevesectvaauvsesiguscareayenceacs oeteevenavaauaane Peeaees 


Glide (Abdella: Chekayri):p....; c:,ceccssecansenesncedsboesssnng socessssnesnssgecsnennesniceaseanestostsrons sane vvoasceternesst detasds 
Government (Mark S. LeTourneau) .......csccesecesccesseeeseeeseeeeteeeeee 


Grammatical Tradition: Approach (Jean-Patrick Guillaume) occ csceeeeceecsessecseeseeestseseeaee 
Grammatical Tradition: History (Michael G. Carter) ....cccccscsecsescsscsscssescescescesssessecssesseessssnseaee 
Grammaticalization (Mohssen Esseesy) .........scscsscsseesssecessseseeesseseeeeescesceeseeseessecseeesseaeeeaseeeeaeenees 
Greek Loanwords (Dimitri Gutas) 


Greetings :(Nagwa:Elzeiny))... secsiscestegeasetsecessscaddteosdeess sandtdessasasdsenidh saadeevocsaseneacnteateastves odpnncsedae 
Grounding(EsamiN.. Kalil)” 2 cccesccivischedestccccesccsvenycucvaesconevdiediaveneesesigtaacevincaustey atthe datveasasauastaneet 
Gulf States (Clive Holes) .........sccsscsscsssesscsssesscessesscesessesseessessssssesneesseseeescsacensesacessesaesnsseaseseeaeeness 
Gypsy Arabic: (Yaron Mattas): .:c2ccc.vsaxcdeitescin cant aandeen cotetdevcsavaguditesah scbaveesveauachncedeMevesavea ndievattoceey 
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Page numbers 


82-84 
84-90 
90-96 
96-104 
IO4-113 
I13-116 
I16-122 
122-131 
131-136 
136-137 
137-142 
143-150 


T\ITTS3 
T53-155 
155-164 
164-169 
169-175 
175-182 
182-191 
191-198 
198-202 
202-207 
207-210 
210-216 


216-222 
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H 


HadF. (Jacques: Grand’ Hetty) :....02cccves.o wits. 0i case aedee cctbensca cea wstteec toes coc Saanea aa ebon sedans teens cents 
Hall(Monique Bernards), 24 .iccccaihecetscossesedsGucsasetbadeeahedetssgesvedissaesbedsSusdendiss sadenedeteuccedeenreasendeaaes 
Hamza (Andries: W. Coetzee): ecccsccseiscancesuscdesrassccvecetesskcoestvavceaveacastesvcchastecsscusastvevicaccanacavsaseecteaees 
Haraka (Kees Versteegh) 
Harf (Samvel Karabekyan and Marat Yavrumyan) 
Hassaniyya Arabic (Catherine Taine-Cheikh) ccc ceesscssccccescsessecsecsecssescsscssessesseessessessesaeegs 
Hausa.(Al-Amin:-A bu=Manga): siscesccosieerdvsicecseacscay cate san cevesacoeseecavanteatstesasavearavineonocceatenivatenivanes 
Himyaritic (Christian Julien Robin) ...... eee cesssccseceseessceseeseeeseesaceseeeeeeseeceesecseesaeeseesseeeeesseneeeasenes 


History. of Arabic (Ignacio Ferrando) \svs.i2sc. cess ccessstins costo cesece neat he eenneean ane edad scat teeceees 
Horn of Africa (Marie-Claude Simeone-Senelle) .......ccceescesssecesseeeseceseceeeeeeseeceseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeesneee 


Hypercorrection (Benjamin Hary) 
I 


"Ibdal (Jaakko Faameén-Anttila),. i; iissds, coseeet de deccaseesoncsahedadesceastosssdaseecs dacesevenns sdagneseserccedsoenedavooaseaes 
Tbero-Romance (Reinhard Kiesler) .......cccccssccsssceseceesceeesccesccescececeseseceseceseeceseeceseceeeceseeeeeeseseeeeneeees 
Ibero-Romance Loanwords (Federico Corriente) .....c..cccccsssesssccesseeeseceeceesceeseeceseeseeceseeeeeeeeseeseneeeee 
Ibtida*:(Choukrr TragrHoussaint):...ctes.cctvescesucsetevectunscscbscettccksvnss ves nevevactvoccnctecsa teernsdesecstestennstesuceceuts 
"Idafa (Karin C. Ryding and Kees Versteegh) ... 
"Adgam\(Janusz* Datieckt): 52. cats sse cscessevesaesecesucsvesteecuss cess Vax seucteevdaadaavinteaveshacaacoservaasncvecbleceatenvarseeteaees 
Idmar (Michael C. Carter and Kees Versteegh) ........cssesessseseessseeeseeesecceescesceeseccesseeseeeaseneeeasenee 
Taz (Sophia Vasalow), soccwisveves covcescvesetaecdeccscvsceaeuseveovdesveetenseveseusisarevace soaecvoviaavieebeaBownscastenmanentenn: 


Ilga (Kees Versteegh) .... re 
“la: (Keeés Verstec ght) vcvisevcatesescsnesccaesavsadeskgncosteaeceaycdvaath eveseucatesavennuahesta soaevvarvaath ddvbussdeatenvaptontvanes 
Mania la (Ary Shee vin) tresvs osecestesesasnceaceasens cess Oaseates tessaee sas soins dnasachaneonstocsacau ten sonetnes ieeqnthessstuassesseonetmeeaks 


Impersonal “Verb:(Alain: Girod). ..ssiics caitsn cece ieee hate tee ven tees teteeacl avec as vas ccusenecdienivareenseenes 
Implicational Scale: (Maik: Gibson) 0s.¢-.scssesesebasesssieecsssdveeveendessacessssspiceteancetsees ociseancvarsedtonsecsensensens 
India:(Tahera,. Quitbud ditt): ; cawissssscsseesipa dead ecusscaneancdeaathevrcasen tesa vase anette cetievaanvieecceitenaenvanes 
Indirect: Speech: (Madihias Doss)’ :.c5.::s.scceecusosssncbasessddcsecteoneusnncosdsnesssnageees basses toes vecspesevoeitestonsauesnseneed’ 
Indonesia (Karel Steenbrink) ............... 


Indonesian/Malay (Stuart Campbell) oo... ccsscsscseeessesscsscsesssseseessessscsscssssssscscsscssseseassassesseeseegs 
Inflection (Djamel Eddine Kouloughli) oo... eesessesseseeceesesseseesceeceecsecseeseeaeeceeeeseesecaeeaeeecesseeseeaeeas 
"Inna wa~axawatuha (Kees Versteegh) ........csscssccsscssscseceseesseeseeceescesesesecsceseeseesseesseeseeaeceseeneeaseaes 
Inga (Pierre Larcher) .......eceeeseeseeeeeee 


Insults (Evelyne Larguéche) 
Interface. Linguistics: (Peter Hallinan)» scsssecscsscsusisosesstevconciecnss esuteavecsginesoccaveescaseewestostestonsuapenestetee 
Triterferénce:(David. Wilmisen) 02 cccccescceletvecccck seus sdiceceeczdasaanacecdaseceuedessbevasasddseasccaeasnssacedbeseaulcaeageeade 
Interjection: (Herbert, Eisenstein). o:.s.sssccecscescieieewsaude concenetusaaaasececcv ses aaeas We ovaevecdenueveneeitaavanvoess 
Tnnteemet (Waheed Samy):ic..:.ccssseceissceecessentessecedieessvieesarssvesneussesticecepustucetsssestdvesndusnsseduadbsWieesedsansucsne’ 
Interrogative Pronoun (Kees Versteegh) ....ecscscscsesscsscsscssescescsscsscsecsecssesesscsscssessssseesesseessessseasegs 
Interrogative Sentences (Moha Ennaji) ... 


Intonation (Dana .Chahial). 0.82 ccbieeesiieessierecbn cov ctaasd0hs cus hae ionnsd seve nana avn tiv ovadobavedeeas neeat aces 
Araby (Kanga. Devenyi) sssczincscsissecessencosdeesteesscedisesssensanssvesdsendesviceospideacsteadossdvelseisesdesusaisubeesedsehsensess 
Tran: (Eva:M’ Jetemiias)) 2i:casitisncarkiedauunciesdinuiatiteavaeah wanted denieaieaiecendies 
Traqi(Otto.O. JastrOw)s -)ec asec ssa sj cassee gs ceeeh sul Labia dd dlacee supeaunba caddies biuepsabebecesa svesateapiacspacsevesesabcaserpenss 
Isnt (Monique, Bernards) eicavecssesscsssesstueeecunsttsussccsciusescssocvcensviesteswevavacseeeudvedseveusbanesestestenneuest get 
Isimvaletanl (Michael GeGarter)\15.iig.seicocieiastind actashes ceiahedcdsatasetstdezeess deawant bias octendssdesseeibeesssaseedeebe 
Ism al-fi‘l (Aryeh Levin) . 
Isnad (Kees Versteegh) 


Israel (Muhammad Hasan Amara) ........ccsccsssccsscssssccesscessceseccesscssescesacesssccsacsenscesacssssceseccesaeesaneeees 
Tstitarai(Wdo:Simon), sitiesi.Lisets resets elidel innt Miaaseieiedstidamiiieoesaaiaietietasle 
Istiqaq (Abdellah Chekayri) 
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223 
224-228 
228-232 
232-236 
236-239 
240-250 
250-256 
256-261 
261-268 
268-275 
2792279 


280-281 
281-286 
287-290 
290-293 
294-298 
298-300 
300-302 
302-307 
307-308 
308-311 
311-315 
315-318 
318-325 
325-331 
331-333 
333-339 
340-345 
345-354 
354-358 
358-361 
361-365 
365-372 
373-378 
378-380 
380-387 
387-389 
389-395 
395-401 
401-406 
406-414 
414-424 
424-429 
429-432 
432-434 
434-437 
437-441 
441-447 
447-451 
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Tstitna’s(Moniqué:- Bérniards)' sececvssscsssceesavesszentest canes bsevndecostaneascaaeievttezeed cera penseueeuayeangasiscaooreeseetensis 
Italian (Guido Cifoletti) ...... 
Ttahan Loatiwords:(Guido‘Gifoletti): ccs uence ene ae aerietinni ina ey ae tea ceewieecdioes 
*Itbaqi(Mubammad: Hasan Bakalla): sccscicecsstsccesecvacengyccscscestdg aibavesitoahencevvaae bob oenetsaelees esevesees 
Ivrit (Aharon: Geva-Kleinberger). -s.ciecessssvesszcndccceeeevessestycongiseis caxteenessseteesep sine cavteenngdhdandavecennennevetvens 


Ivrit Loanwords (Muhammad Hasan Amara) ....c.ccscccssscssscessecesseeeseceseeceseeeseeceseeceeeceseeeeeeeeseeenseeee 


J 


Jargon (Elizabeth M. Bergman) ... 


Javanese (Rochayah Machali) 
Jazar Kinga’ Deéveniyi)) citeseosiveschtecthveseiesesucccaiesspatecivetuescadiccuvebst sbaeuscvatoaasent sateshdssedhee sdebstesiovensteaey 
Jerusalem Arabic (Judith Rosenhouse) 
Jim (Andrzej Zaborski) 
Jimas: (sida. Bettini) o seysesetvesteiih clash cvaceseusceesi ca eanceucenseaceans casesvcacuenee coors caucuses caus cuesebonstes Goeueacedeeboaneate es 


Jordan:(Mohamimed :Sawaié)) cee ecescsevesestrecsnzesstiscagesicceadt das coseceensidateacanaesedovtep coe tea econ nape 
Jordanian Arabic (Amman) (Enam Al-Wer) .....ccccccccssessseessseesscceeeeeseeeeeceaeceseeceseeeeeeceseeceseeeeeeaaes 
‘Joba: Arabie (Catherine Miller).-y, 2100 c.scevseveseccosexecaves sraveascccevcasceestevetecead caves eatiwsiayendeni see vayentacs 
Judaeo-Arabie (Géoftrey: Khan): siscesseiccecicas otecs eet apseece nh Saws hecaseuisens bksas eee vanes eoaaeens eases dea eeedeeas ey 
Juomla(Tamas Wariyi): svcscsseteicsscuectecsespeeu i ataesacavenues chute envet atebolvestutacagcateaasemezeteeeonabstennteectelaaes 


K 


Kalam. lamas: Ty ainys)i2e.2.cceseres olecaces Seevwsccsct ea dencvndceseuctees cadens coecss sane con sngsns eves veucbon sas vene abana esccsceneedscs 
Kalima: (Aryeh: Devinn): ss.sccnienntonwacieeianuieinls ceetiaildas eatin etedivatsaetepecteneuseeainenitere 
Kana wa-axawatuha: (Aryeh: Levin): scsscecvecsstsecesesyecescgvsesssceedssy caueevessteahsecesbeaesobooav nscnsask cosevaceavenbes 
Kanurt (Sergio: Baldi): <s.scsssestecessoeseievsteeaxesceasteye canes oseeatexesaeeeaseaseiavatez sd caapeavousv apeengansiseaeoeesarenteetas 
KaSkaSa and Kaskasa (Munira Ali Al-Azraqi) .....eseecesssessesseescesscesceseeseeeseeseesceeseesceeseeseesseeneeeasenee 
Kazakh (Rob Ermers) 
Khartoum Arabic (James Dickins) 


Khuzestan. Arabi¢ (Brucé Inghatn) | siv.ivcsessesvsesecasesseeeesecscdercascaaeuavetacedecsavensete sae cengeveiseaabeenesseentensas 
Kinaya, (Joseph Dichy) 2.2 sscscaxcscésveseetvsuseuss couees Specsicuas dheeseeass oneveedaoures Covet sbesedanevesvednencebecveeueousssnbes 
Kinship Terms (Mohammed Farghal) ae 
Ki-Nubi« (Ineke: Welléns): ccciiscaves scoeccoseiassdcaveveanecucess candcgvsvets Gacach ald aaey van santessud Bae ssncaeeceeeece ae 
Kufie\(Sheila:S:. Blait). s.ecssscctecosnscet doecarseviaccsusevtcaves beent cessnaaea eeeanvenecdesegeneuneenedoa subvarieties 
Kurdishy (Michael Chiyet) ii iat esis bes ciicis ls oo sas cates vecciacas oo cansics eaaa susie ext sau sas ev ecsvescseu sanetes to egy oo sesnranenses 
Kuwaiti Arabic (Clive: Holes): siaincwiccs nein ninc cohen Ais aectuaed eiecavetingy inte siete eeu ctewaseceteaes 


L 


Labiovelarization (Dominique Caubet) a 
Lafd (Djamel Eddine Kouloughli) .......ccccsccssesesesesessssnssscsesesesesessnensescsesesesesensessesssesessseseneeeeeeees 
Teahin (Georgine Ayoub) zich os cccceties tale eee Seccasea us vaaigeecstaccasieny cab eveses teceutev verubedvrensenias gid eseeahes 
Language Academies (Mohammed Sawaie) ........csscssscsscessesseeseesseescesseeseeescesecsceeseeceeseeseeeseeneeensenes 


Language and Gender (Fatima Sadiqi) 
Language Attitudes.(Keith Walters): sccccccocscscieconesvestcsecsnetsesscnssnesesecovedeoss cet ovasvebvcesdepevtenvenvedsecestenes 


Language Contact (Sarah G. Thomason)  ......escesesccsccsseeseesseeeesseesceaeeseeeseeseesceeseesceeseeneesseeneeensenee 
Language Impairment (Mohammad T. Alhawary) .......:cecssescssseseesseeseeeseeseeeeeeseeecessceeeeseeeeeneeues 
Eanguage Loss: (Abderrahiman: BLAissati)) cioccscccscivevcscis caccaveseeas cacesss canons oecuven esas sapetascoeees eo desteesvenses 
Language.Pathology (Sabah M-Z. Safi) “vesse:ceseiaseceaetetisaeectiass seen decavei anata eeaandboen erence 
Language Policies and Language Planning (Kassim Shaaban) o....ccesscsecseescsscssesseseeseseseessesseens 
Language Shift: Amazigh (Yamina El Kirat El Allame) 
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451-454 
454-456 
456-459 
459-461 
461-464 
464-467 


468-472 
472-477 
477-481 
481-493 
494-496 
496-498 
498-505 
505-517 
517-525 
526-536 
536-540 


541-545 
545-548 
548-552 
552-555 
555-597 
557-559 
559-571 
571-578 
578-583 
583-588 
588-597 
597-603 
604-608 
608-620 


621-623 
623-628 
628-634 
634-642 
642-650 
650-664 
664-674 
674-681 
681-687 
687-694 
694-707 
707-716 
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VOLUME THREE 
Lat —- Pu 

Articles Page numbers 
L 

Latin America (Ernesto Capello) wi.ccececcccsscsscsscsscsesscsscsscsscsscsccssescsscsscsscsscsssscsscssessesseeseessessecasegs 1-6 
Latin Loanwords (Irfan Shahid) .... 6-8 
Treveling (Reem: Bassiouney)” iisic..ih asses coecseede scans eh aceighed cassssandedg odsheace Sacasnenns sdeanedanes cenaesoseaeoosteans 8-13 
Lexical Variation: Modern Standard Arabic (Zeinab Ibrahim) ...........cccsccccesscccsesseccesseecessseeeesaees 13-21 
Lexicography: Bilingual Dictionaries (Jan Hoogland) wie. ccessessecseeseesesscssesesssssesseessessesseeas 21-30 
Lexicography: Classical Arabic (Tilman Seidensticker) w.ccecccccccssssssecssesecseescsscssessssessseessessesaeeas 30-37 
Lexicography: Monolingual Dictionaries (Ahmed Taher Hassanein) ..........ssessssceeeeseeeeeeseeseeeneenee 37-45 
Lexicon: Matrix and Etymon Model (Georges Bohas and Mihai Dat) 0... cesesescessceeeeeeeeeeeneeees 45-52 
Libya (Christophe Pereira) ......... 52-58 
Lingua Franca (Catherine Miller) 58-64 
Linguistics and Arabic (Bernard Comrie) ........cscescssessceseeeseeseesseesceceesccseeeseescesaceneeeseeecesseneeaeenes 64-71 
Lisan (Ahmad. Taher Hassanein) | ssciveccsveserccessascccvesecetsvcoteanarcesvsaccss ccvtctastecancavasecevtea scaseeecvsaaveteanes 71-74 
Literacy (Mohamed Maamouri) cas i 74-80 
Locatives: (Miushira Bid): i. sestccdetescletnsssibcciskavccetnassatves ikea cdedere beackssbardabsae tis ovadl essed heave averse’: 80-88 
Titiga:(PamasilVaniys): \s.to0scchscsseseeadisassioocdssanedetassaasdecocessnsdussavicva des ssusnsanciadskanses scvsna desta seovsossdedeuesaene 88-95 
M 

Madi and Mudari‘ (Michael G. Carter) .........cccccscccsssccesssccessscccesseecessececsssacecsseeecessesecesseeeessaeecesses 96-100 
Maful: (Zeinab -Ahriéd Taha) :...5.6. cess dessseeediecsceeee detevs oiteteartactataaeasd ative elena Smaent laguieddecese IOO-106 
Maf‘al fihi (Kees Versteegh) . 106-110 
Magribr. (Adam, Gaceke) ca i055. 02 ic cteasedescachsescosnsoaceacanecossapsecaaa de dasseaiecnresssohsveseaes segnasetentsdespereccanemneede IIO-113 
Mahmil (Miklés Maréth) II3-116 
Ma jaz: (UdotSimion) is. ss c9e peseesiedidniasyasideteseldeviast decane, aust ean ibel cathe lees elbeiagist esate I16-123 
Majhiira/Mahmitsa (Janusz Danecki) wi. scsecseeseesesscsecsecssescsscssssecsecsecassessecsecsscsseessseasaseases 123-125 
Malagasy (Narivelo Rajaonarimanana) .....cccessscsecseeeesscsscsessescescesssecsecsecsssessscsssssesseeseeseeeaseaees 125-128 
Malayalam (R.E. Asher and MLN. Karassery) ....ccscscscsssscsscssessescescsscsecsecsecsssessecsscssessessssssseaseaees 128-135 
Mali (Dinie Bouwman) 135-141 
Malta (Joseph M. Brincat) I4I-145 
Maltesé.(Manwel: Mifsud)’ <s....3.2:./issseccocnpesnescsonceactsespuvansstasasedcestssssarsassnaavesenas seoanase tersgdaspeiceccremesde 146-159 
Ma‘na (Djamel Eddine Kouloughli) 0.0.0.0... csssessesseeosessessconsersconsesssonesasconestessnsesecosesesesenseosens 159-164 
Masdar (Everhard Ditters) ..............006 ts 164-169 
Mauritania (Catherine Taine-Cheikh) 169-176 
Mawdu' (MiklossMarothy) <2u.ciccccesscescadushteecnsaisascces cn veosecusadcuasseevidcveadoatissistavecvcnbedsiecakeaseiibecesusenal 176-178 
Meccan Arabic (Mahasen Hasan Abu-Mansour)  ........sscsscesccssesseeseeesceseeeseeseessecaceeseeseeeeeeseeeeeeaeens 179-187 
Mechanisms of Linguistic Change (Reinhard Stempel) ...........esssssscessceeeceseeeeeeseeeeeseeseeeeeeseeeeeeaeens 187-192 
Media: (Ragia Mi. Effat): diccscetcccssisctuesccaness covucsaccecaacavcutvssGeacsassessaveasvenvaucsnasvevasuaenadesensonevseveuteanevaees 192-199 
Media Arabic (Ragia M. Effat and Kees Versteegh) ........ssesesssssccseceseeeeceseeseeeseeaceeseeseeaeeseeeeeeaeens 199-204 
Metathesis (Elizabeth Hume) 204-207 
Meter (Dimitry Frolov) hitachi h tesscasans cezestecs Sessa uttans cesshecy des aceances pean todsens covteancsusencdsens nena adand vesseeahe 207-215 
Middle Arabic: (Jér6me: Lentin) | vsisscisecactasverscascvescaveaasecsvcaccacoteeseeaunecesnscoacaesansaviesesntstncussvecsneedecees 215-224 
Middle. Verbs:(Zouhair Maale]): (cia s.cisec.cicapecussi ca eeeaatcoscu ize (deaceesic cues spevlasaa Gduecadencovecaiseacdeh ddscseueanad 224-227 
Mimation (Michael P. Streck) 227-228 
Minimalism (Joost Kremers) 228-233 
Modal Verbs (Daniela Rodica Firamescu) ........scsssescsssesecseceseeeesescescessceseesseeseeeaeeneeesseseseeeeseeeeeeaeens 233-238 
Modern Standard Arabic (Ernest N. McCarus) ......scssssccssssseescessceseesseeseeeseesceesecseeeaeeseeceeseeeeeeaeens 238-262 
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Mood (Standard Arabic) (Robert Fradkin) 
Moroccan Arabic (Dominique Caubet) ........:c.ccccssssssecscosssesoosersesosenserscesnesssoneesnsonstvosonsersssncevsossess 


Morocco: (Jorge Aguade)! acess icstiecaseseavieticeauticasn caasetvacadl caveat Roveteeavetidayent mareseemteuweietninetice 
Morphology (John J.. McCarthy) ....ccc.csccsccssssecescoceesesectscsecnesssstovevesosseseessscotssassaveassoesoosoocenssntetes 
Muhaggaq: (Adam:-Gacek)\) saccccoseadecavecetecconcvesanaabeneusccsntennaveteteved ex eabeesapesbensuay essa cera staseeesnteeesbeesis 
Multilingualism (Abdelali Bentahila and Eirlys E. Davies) ........esessssscscssseseeesceneeeseeseeeeeeseeeeeeasens 
MuStarak (Lidia Bettini) 
Mutaradif (Lidia Bettini) 


N 


Najdi Arabic (BrucesInghain): 4.c.sosiv.scescesseccaticcases actbateeetaliden ccs edeea A bacavens saabtebease tinea seeemdanes 
Nasalization (Muhammad Hasan Bakalla) 
Nastathig (A dari Gace)" socctevescsevscavcereavetedivocvecones busvuesicoctaneaseaabuevuteg concesapenvesee teesngansaseeabeasstaeenteeee 
Nasx(AdaimGacek) i.e Ho Mies cis cee os Sean eee leans eciv ceteand aleatassecnsee Bae vaaenncaseessendeeouaees 
Nationalism and Language (Elie Kallas) oo. cccsesscesessescseescsessecsecsecssesssscsscsssssesseessessessesasegs 


Nawasix: (Nadia. Anighelesctn) sects scecesccivessstsocasevvecclegiscsseavecssscaudsvesoneahcostoveaububoo we absccash casevaseavensde 
Negation (Jamal @utialla)* ‘ss: 2.e.ccecessecersavesccensese canes beeeutecosaevcareaseuavereee dees pervenre Resatinsiscamemeaneee 
Negey Arabic (Roni Henkin): ciecscscc sateeacelss so czsccatceveucacss ot casveseeas caceens cau ous op ecvven es sag enes oeaas to desteeaeenses 
Neo-Aramaic (Werner Arnold) ....... 
Nigeria (AbdulFattah Olayiwola) 
Nisba (Jean N. Druel and René-Vincent du Grandlaunay) .......eseeesssesecessesecseeeseeeceeseeeeesceneeeneenes 


NomunalClauses: (Frederick Hoyt): scccicsses2ccs ceases veucsess oc gens co seas cacessecagens vege ven ceaa sadvteztoesss oo sestouavenses 
Nominalization: (Mustafa: Mughazy)). scccccsccccsciecoresestcbesscetsessccssnesesecovedseas cot onabvebveesdepeveeavenvedsecestenes 
North-American Re Kirk: Belina p): 2 cccecsescesceess ts ccasecvacsnagdecscsctogtey toevestaoehcncevveuseb sav nnssoltes cosevaseenes 
Northwest Arabian Arabic (Heikki Palva) ....eccecccescecssccsssceeseceseeeeseceececeseeeeeceseeceeeeeseceeeeseseeeeseeeee 
Northwest Semitic Languages (Rebecca Hasselbach and John Huehnergard) dees 
Noun (Lutz Edzard).. ccscvcccccesteien Wesewstnrieh cece Woe ek ease eh Geass aah ite decane atten 
Noun Phrase i(Prederick Toyt)!: x. ccc-coessssceeveevstnccaseeecuacgiscsseceeues caueavessaoahsaces vanusauoaie nssnsses cose cseeenbes 
Nubian: (Angelika Jakobi), + sscvesssesssescevsavesszsnoaye canes esevatezesdeeeas caeievutezsedcatapenseeevuapeenbansiseebeonetaeenentas 
Number (Robert R. Ratcliffe) ..... se 
Nuimerals:(CatherineFaine=Gheikh).. i.ccnce eh oieacsetetsdeniiasascievesenntceiosnedotabenvecaeion aataneneitene 
Nunation: (Franz-Christoph: Muth): svcicsccccccsstsecessesecsecds cesses coesuscatcedessteahsvccvvenesgucesesasencseh coscecceesenses 


O 


Object, Absolute (Moheiddin Ali Homeidi) ......ccececccecsscssseceseceseeeeseceseeceseeeeeceseeeeaeenseeceseeeeeesaes 
Obligatory Contour Principle (Samuel Rosenthall) 
Old Arabic (Epigraphic) (Michael C.A. Macdonald) .. esis 
Omiant-Arabic (Clive Holes): sisstececcssiieeicciled a ieciveeees a oee teeta Becks eens es eee aden ea edge 
Optimality’ Theory (EutzEdzard): sscccccssecssareccssesccsasecs dba ce cst saavesecasaeca oes scoetes adatoan voukaeasadeescedeees 
Orality: (Elizabeth Me Bergman)” x. cccvscseetccecestscccevescessevesestectoccshcqagssessuusbsectescondessossetssneisbeaverctesvenloy 
Ottoman Empire (Gottfried Hagen) 


P 


Pakistan: (Tariq, Rabman): “Sibeeisccecesceiscesscoccasecvaceacdvscutscusvassvaug avast aaah oes vate tab os ens ae tore aeons 
Palacography (Petra: M::Sij pestet|ia) »:bivcavesezsseceecasesssevatexecosecaseeaeuanebeceed cctapenvanseuapeengaveiscaabeoneseeenensas 
Palatalization:\(Ghalar:Zerouall): vis shasccecceiites casciccs vesieess ch casa vouch ssouaeas aes cas soeas ssoasekosteinstoeguiesdewetees ed 
Palestinian Arabic (Kimary N. Shahin) .............cccscssesssosstsessessesscenseesconcevscenesenscncsnsenseveconsenssenedees 


Paronomasia (Avihai Shivtiel) .......eceeseeeseesteeeees 

Participle (Jonathan Owens and Marat Yavrumyan) ........csscscsscesseseeseceseesececeeseeeceeseeeeeseeneeeneenee 
Parts of Speech: (Michael (Go Carter)» cwcccis nies teatetveees nese es nee ais oecsveaeeeegens been tadenteseenses 
Passive: (Vit: Bubemik)\isscecccsceescstes Hes swseeevses teeta thesaues cases icecait aesntaceresucactincayeosatanteysatebosaeeenew eaten 
Passive: (Syntax) (Amira Agameya). ccccsscrcdssessvesasvescandecssescncaveses stcgedasvasta'essesscescbssevsnbsbecscevsacsecienben 
Pausal’Forms:(Robért Ds Hoberman): 3 scvesscccssszs.vesseeves ccsncsseasceseeeret ssaedesvascasveoe ae eset cas apeeteevveyesetenes 
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269-273 
273-287 
287-297 
297-307 
3.073315 
311-320 
B207323 
323-325 


326-334 
334-336 
336-339 
339-343 
343-353 
353-354 
355-360 
360-369 
370-373 
373-377 
377-381 
381-388 
388-394 
394-400 
400-408 
408-422 
422-428 
428-434 
435-439 
439-447 
447-453 
453-454 


459-461 
461-464 
464-477 
478-491 
491-499 
499-501 
5OI-505 


506-512 
513-524 
524-526 
526-538 
538-541 
541-546 
546-552 
552-558 
558-564 
564-570 
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Performatives (Mustafa Mughazy) 


Persian(Johin: Re Perry) oecares cess Si cesves esesencecis ely sages caus cucetecca eens ee esevea senteas ving casa vces sas tccaedaas dancer sestereceds 
Persian Loanwords: (Asya:Asbaghi): sc. scesesscscessperestscasvesccessenevecnvenvedivceetestssioesevedbesnssnesardbosepnseeseeets 
Personal Pronoun (Arabic Dialects) (Angeles Vicente) ....cccssssssssssessssessssesesssssseesesessesescescsessesesceneass 
Personal Pronoun (Standard Arabic) (David L. Appleyard) oo... cece eecsesececceseeeeeeseeneeesceneeeseeneeeseeaes 
Phonetics:(Salman.FsAlsAni) + sckvehile cence titan Bee a See ase ane et 
Phonological’ Merger (Enid Al-Wer): <..csesscssesesescctssaccepecestencsccnvenvedsvceedevtseioecevedsessedncsardtosesusoneseeses 
Phonological Split (Enam Al-Wer) 
Phonology: (EllemBroselow)’: csccccisessecessosesscssacsnsseccbeseetvscedeatereesbesvedesenucosssdevecesssneundsnessdeyeceenastesteses 


Phonology:*Metrical (Bruno: Paoli) ciscecsccscts 2 secesecescaccteccdutis co esaiea santeas vies cosa ces sastecavetaas daneendeoeued ook 
Phoriotactics (StefanAcFrisch)) 2.02: tevessacaresececetdiecasstate ev ictulicaycesesbestecctedtbaned Goesaievanscascletaccnuatweed ieee 
Phraseology (Avihai Shivtiel) 
Pidgin Arabic: Bongor Arabic (Xavier Luffin) 
Pidginizations(Mauro-LOSe) accissces eee peas esevds Hosa hee sas eoadeei ak dase deateia cat sa ca nses tae vencsons ca dasteoeouscueeease 


Poetic: Koiné:(Kees -Veistee gh): icisscvcasacceesvesvatiacacetuens uh cacedenasantunavdausdetacausedbacaussneselwcasaltossmeveatetves 
Poetic License: (Geert Jan:van’ Gelder): cc.ccccecvesssc.cevssaceskccaveascaccvs ca coelecaechasadisececeebeesicadsaacaecueteecssoedes 
Polarity (Frederick (M. Hoyt) \scsssessecsssosticcsnd csnsseccdsse sey cen eaten vesvenvedescnteedapccpecesesseunasncsadayocsshtesyetses 
Politeness: (A-viliar Shivtiely ~ 3525 0.280 eseee fen dseds cxvsescbecsseessieecd vss co eevs oe ses sed Sess ood apse das ea a ta ane eave 
Political Discourse and Language (Nathalie Mazraani) ... 


Posséssion; (Samia: Wali)! it c.steeeevsdt oes lech cae degecvecasoesevhcttea ieeuweabselesbsrces Sssuweabans Soceuves doeutevesvatooeuaeseonaenss 
Pragmatics.(Mustafa,.Mughazy). sscsvsvcessseczsesszssccscesessxsuvesdensas sanedevetyecadeceensevecanttnceeeaeiosdaroorsstoueades 
Predicate(Frederick: Mi. FA Oyt)i cesses sigecs seiceatet vii faselevelceseceeeiset cass dat tesavasetaas es dest wasvenace dancer daueeacoeans 
Pre-Islamic Arabic (Muhammad Al-Sharkawi) .....cccccccscessscssseceseeeeseceseeeeeeceseeceseeeseeeeseeeeeeeeaeeesneeeee 
Prepositions (Stephan: Prochazka) ..cccscscc.tccecessecseesiscaovesscoseossesssesonssdvepstabsoncebcovevssenevdesnedeonsenserenteves 
Preséntatives:(Geottréy: Khan), \2csdscsseesscsvescessaevsaaceveeaaieveedeasavensbuavaizecabensea cave aueanegeeestareenaceneiess 
Pro-Drop (Mushira Eid) ......ceeeseseesseseeeeeeseeeeeeneeee 

Pronominalization (Ahmed-Sokarno Abdel-Hafiz) ...c.cccccccsssssesssessesseesecsscesecesesseeseesseseeeeseeseeenseaes 
Proper Names (Franz-Christoph Muth) o....ccccccscssscecsscssesccscesssessecsecsecssesssscsssssessssseeseesessecssegs 


Prosody (Nhami'Benkirane). \sc:.ccssescaversersvescecsvavcescerecaseenncedessaversbeswateecadensaacevecannseteunisssarereaceuettes 
Prothetic Vowel (Munther A. Younes) ... 2 
Proverbs(AviharShivtiel) 22.cscie0u Seecite.atesvedzeticcacevenasarerctelicdaceseshuctec enti shadow enede siete pnatacanedves 
Pséudodual (Kerstin: Eksell): is says. c.deavecs cattevecnveseccevesnaasscevens sa eeeonteec neers eeceeeenns Gestuisccneeeevale 
Pseudoverb:(Bétnard: Gomrie)* s..c4 seresecvesceseesseaverssantiviepdewaseesteanetycestenvnn sevens rentanscsatonnabeveaees 


Punctuation (Siamak:ReZa 61). «100.422. esecesavasedh exvsgscbeesseedsaswed vss eo esas season Sees Gods base daa oak a a da ane bude abdsets 
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579-573 
573-580 
580-584 
584-588 
588-593 
593-603 
603-605 
605-607 
607-615 
615-623 
624-628 
628-634 
634-639 
639-644 
644-647 
647-652 
652-658 
658-663 
663-671 
671-676 
676-683 
683-689 
689-699 
699-703 
703-705 
705-713 
713-717 
717-724 
724-728 
728-730 
730-736 
736-739 
739-740 
740-742 
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VOLUME FOUR 
Q-Y 


Articles Page numbers 
Q 

Qat (Lritz: EG zat) wees ii cece sessSaseees accavscestncauttetsccacocsecsssanacdesddanecesetesshetsshdascstersncissteaceadscessseaeseetbece I-3 
Qira’at (Mustafa Shah) . 4-11 
Qiyas (Miklés Maréth) II-14 
Quantifier (Peter Hallman), s..s:.ccccsveaveccesescvcsncescacanteavscancidavccivinseaeesdechaas covededetecestisecedatvcavaaneavesuae’ 14-20 
Quran (Muhammad Abdel Haleem) ......ccceceescssssscesseceeceseecesceeeseceseceeeeceseeceseceeeeeseeeeeeceseeesaeensee 21-31 
R 

Rajaz:(Jaakko. Hameen-A nttila). ~civcsvessoesccaressesvesvegvettssnesessssedibesosiuesetstsandsnosacsteveoncsucsdsvesveahuestenes 32-37 
Reanalysis (Mohssen Esseesy) 37-43 
Reciprocals (Joost Kremers) 43-45 
Redundancy (Alt Fareahaly)( § ccs.c..cccessheddvescedenessdannecsies soeseens setcacsavtaseavaguasdvasanesaees uaaueseeveosiabearsedce 45-50 
Reduplication.(DinaiEl Zarka): \<csccasvessesdesecssccvccaveaysndeaesscsencandaeaedssecinstacvaeivindetevstihous daenenvavestenast 50-53 
Reflexives (Joost Kremers) 53-57 
Register (Reem Bassiouney) 57-60 
Relative Clause (Mustafa Mughazy) .........cssssssssceseesscesssesceseeescesesessesceeeeseseceeseeseeeseeaeessesesensenee® 60-70 
Relative Pronoun (Arabic Dialects) (Angeles Vicente) .....ccssssssssessssssessesessesesessesesscseseescseencsessesesens 70-72 
Religion and Language (Stefan Reichmuth) oo... cccseeesecsecsecseeseescsscscssssscsssessessessecssesseesssenss 72-80 
Resumption: (Joseph Aouit)» escissccsvenssiveiceedscsasediteassageccviteeveaavn dave nese ado teenie an ccveeescareaaneeenen ss 80-85 
Rhymie+(Soheit Gi Mahtouz)s. ....0.iiicssees soeeesec bacaasetebigsaahedSeageastvecozapnac sduasevetans sdegnecadeaccedtonscaisoedsessee 86-92 
Root (Petr ZemAanek) ........... ee 93-98 
Riurgia(A dam Gacek)s 0.05.3 es, ioiaasetadcdecaneteccuteacsceanacsconrsscesacedacucs onangucetasdhieenss sotaresaeescsaaeeosenspeteneaeed 98-100 
S 

Sabab: (Michael G:Carter): 2ccesssesecesvisseodsancessavesvavecedsaesonsaitiesiese ds sess Sessean save twesteeantiseaveevecntes sue lase IOI-102 
Saj* (Gert Bore) 555 soi svi escacssaspassussecsihcseveguubcssusesisiecucenvessstadvecduns cavschichensdeidanevsbeversasbicsadseasshcacsensanes 103-106 
San‘ani Arabic (Janet Watson) 106-115 
Sandhi (Robert D. Hoberman) .... 115-118 
Sarf (Joyce PICS SOT) reise TN SS ces este dete an ie hee diet ats cen Shstak nse idee Ua he tod T18-122 
Saudi Arabia (Bruce Ingham) 123-130 
Script and Art (Adam Gacek) 130-138 
Second Language Acquisition (Mohammad T. Alhawary) ... 138-146 
Second Language Teaching (Helle Lykke Nielsen) cece ecscseeeesesscssceeseescsssesssessecssesseessssssease 146-156 
Secret Languages (Abderrahim YousSi) ....ccccscssssescescsscsscsscseeseesenscesssscssescessesseessessecssesseesssessease 156-160 
Semantic Bleaching (Mohssen Esseesy) ..........sccssssseseesssecesseeeeeseesccceesceeeeeseescessecseeeseeseeeaeeneseaeenees 160-164 
Semantic Extension (Mohssen Esseesy) .......sscssccsscessessseseesseescenssesceceeseesceesecseesseeseeesseneeeaeeeeenseaees 164-169 
Seinitic Languages: (Rainer Violet) ~ svcisvsdesescccenccsvevececesec coxendaecetesedeseestnctu andere deentecewesscandebecasizeceetstzes 170-179 
Senegal (Fiona McLaughlin) ...............sscsscccssssccsssssconseersoosensconesseteosenstencenstseceasesscenssensonetsscoaseeosonees 179-185 
Sentence (Moha Ennaji)  .......ceeeeeee ar 185-191 
Sentence Coordination (Heidi Lorimor) ...c.ccceescceesscessessseesseeeesececeeesecececsseceeeceseeeeaeceaeeeeseeeseeeaaes I9I-195 
Serial" Verbs:(Kees Versteegh): :c.Scsvevvisshegvsicscuenccattavouceaesconcvarvesivseuesnesaistaeveas pout oeascensecravaavanseeestees 195-199 
Sir (Kamal Abu Deeb) ....cccccccscscscssesscssscssssscssscsssssscesssssosssssscessssssssscsesesscsessessusvsctecrscuecusssuscsneess 199-214 
Sicily (Alex Metcalfe) ... 215-219 
Sifa (Kees Versteegh) 219-222 
Sign Languages (Bernadet Hendriks and Ulrike Zeshan) ........ceesessssscesecesceeeceeeeeceseeeeeseeseeeaeenees 222-235 
Silan(Kees:Vetstee gh) ciis.cciesseshessestoasetesnsenesedscssssoeosescennsseensosreacanedepesoscassadeausnedvrenpessteadesiiees exrsneensand 235-237 
Siriai Arabic (Rudolf dé Jong): tssctavieedeites irate aedees Ri devciiagetiteaad shane vea tach ncet Mevesa a aetvatieckes 237-251 
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Slang: (John Eisele)) vcs, sesbesverccsvospaaesevceueteneuQeeeaaeesden ui cesdeamapeesadeautevesdeeeas canelaseareesaceaeucenieeueeeepeases 
Slavonic Languages (Vaclav Blazek) 
Slips:of the Tongue (Sabah MiZ.'Safi)) ..ieceeceiieinarcieel eee hiinivane eel ontingionts 
Somali. (Andrzej Zaborski) sc ciesccececvsds ccuceucecenigeevsleecncavs catd cgesaweaesncsu'catdcgusuwanhceussbaueeeacervansevianesievenss 
Somalia: (Mohamed Haji Mukhtar) 22.0.0: eesiccanccseeresteevteceanactcayastewrsieadenapenbengerientesayavesesenss 
Songhay (Sergio Baldi), 253. cccccscssouss cesssscsceoscensese seessetsessvsoubeoscadeuestesrs sresepweskens Soseussn qu souseinsCoudyece sabes 


Sound. Symbolism: (Kees: Vérsteegh)) \.:..a:s.sscnssecutattess ces scsdabexecudeonscahsscendnescedacaseehonss cdodaeatensncas cuanuiees 
South Africa (Iris Hoedemaekers and Kees Versteegh) .... 


South Arabian Loanwords (Martin R. Zammitt) ......ccccscccssccssseesseceseceseceeseeceeceseeceeeeeeeeeseeeeaeensee 
South Arabian, Modern (Antoine Lonnet) 


South Semitic Languages (Anna Gr. Belova) 
Specificity (Frederick M. Hoyt) .....eeeeseeeees 
Speech Accommodation (Sonia Shiri) 
Speech; Acts:(Daniéla-Rodica.Firamescu), sccse.cscss sccascesiesschcgeas caszescd assy sncsens savuastvcossyuteocagvenasouseresseeuee 
Speech Errors:(Stefan As Frisch))-secccsietentecevsteeicatiesuces sestebexesvieosscusustednes aedaga seeheestatocasatensseus aauneiees 
Stemi (Adamantios:1:Galos), csscsevsvccesbscescesiessoegecvsbesevvsuk os hoes ces beh oss Go eabe sd teh esis 
Stréss:(René: Kaper). aiecesccesvesenseneccccterecenetcrectecndaesresbiviieua Netepeabeantttataesiasanvetavaeriipeaie 
Subject (Amira Agameya) isccssccecsseescsccscetscrs ssi sasssecsoscvsesteatcacevest ots savseseesvens Coecvbon cqutoussunse vepede senses 
Subordination (Mark S. LeTourneau) .... 


Substraté (Wouter Kustets): <2 jcsdsvescsdscesceicevsdeseevadeccessuses sesvcu sun eceusvsss tase sevens cesses seveu dseveassnceeesueteass 
Sudan:(Al-Amin*Abu-Maniga)) ssce:scscscsscsssescavescesssaseasneusces tex cedivvaserseeepuase ndansepnesseauntveggeeuaacleonseased 
Swahiln (Sergio: Baliye 5 s22scs sce oeaca ics ci pec saccecak so cancesvens eocsecan saseus eo easy cumsenwen tens eovews ta vestenaeeaeoceey auceets 
Syllable: Seructure: (Maher Jesry): sicccccicevetstetchecsseidcovenssnosesacoseduoas cctossesdeceendopeacenveadedsusestensvecs poveaies 
Syncope:(David. Teeple)...sscccccsssesssceevsdsccccdeceerecseseetoeveetessesdevestees bsneseb cavsevsdonvehsqosshstieucesstiabsovaponcveease 
Syntax(Elabbas:Benmiamoun). .sx:sccesesscesushesvatessasayes session itexcedivvansseesvutes endensaseeseesvateepbeeeaacteosaseets 
Syria (Peter Behnstedt) 


T 


Tataddin; (Zeinab Taha), ssresvescecoscevessescestressecebeeces coves a5ggee Beenie Ses C65 oe oe ees 8 Tao aa ANTS RES Sea SOE 
Taboo (Avihai Shivtiel) ..... 2 
Tatxim (Muhammad: Hasan: Bakalla): s.icesccccostecacesscazeasicduticcacesseanstuconedsoesedacevsiecsnedesacedecsvalpecsesves 
Majik, (Jolin ReaiPernys) ssc co caso sleeves Seles yetchegess vin tencaubea no skseavanl costs va seheacatnsda a soceuseae a teee a ereae noah’ 
‘Taywid: (Keristina’ Nelson)! ss:aseceioa corenvevereestuceavermneeniestowuen tind reestovn devi cena rintacnsarcnbaveese 
Fatlig:(ValertyRybalkin) 2.302 ssid. scesessasteck couse st cstv sacctveeskens coeeshcvequtoupsenscodeaccsveutesaecsestdspersckeunsetests 
Taltala (Jacques: Grand?Henry): sc. técesess.ccesthes ctidanceseith eve aha cdavens erie ee etneandieinananeeacaieoiwateesenees 


Famakkun i(Janusz, Datneckt): \ecescids cocsincetdiveocvenseccevesa hu cscavensaakevvostetiecteenins cteereeeiooans Gesvussccren eats 
Tamil (Torsten Tschacher) ... 


Tamyiz (Ramzi Baalbaki) 
Tanazu’ (Wataa Batran: Wahba)).\.22ccsisacthesceecatindsetsstade sictetindgessaaecth catia sevice tose eeaetees 
Tanwin (Georgine Ayoub) 

Taqdir (Kees Versteegh) ... 


Tatar (Suzanne Wertheim) 
Teltigu: (V.cSwarajya: Lakshimi) :..ifssecssscesescsstistecctieassepscesdacevtcnveavedivcesdeoevedsotevedtcsneduesevdtoseunseestteets 
Tense: (Wr Horesh) 2.35 ccscevesssseeiacks obsess shes eves evs gee otha bso ok oss asses abst ees 
Terminology (Xavier Lelubre and Joseph Dichy) wees escscesceessessecsecseesesscsscssesssssesseessessesssegs 
Terms of Address (Dilworth B. Parkinson) ......cccccscecssscssscescecesceeeseceseeeeeeceseeceseceeeeeseeeseeeeseeesneeeee 
‘TLextlinguistics (Said Faig): sciisicics i csetstes cbecenetutes cctssasatevecndecescenetevedivcestooesadbecevedscsnedncsasdvesesusenssetees 
Thai (Anthony Diller and Wilaiwan Khanittanan) .... x 
Thamudic(Emst-Axel Knatit)® 2.84 ccresesncieccctuceceavcaneptawaeesnndtiesteia caeieearindinsaronivenas: 
heme/Rheme (Nadia Arighelescu)) <csccssicecccsviescsecayessesevegeenscs canecascntuag tes sadanecs sestocasooscadanectscaseneceads 
‘Theta:Roles:(Mark:S: LeTourneau)) 3 ssscocesteecoidiecosstate vic tulicarees sate aec tiie Hep eaecane ese none eeaseiese 
Fopicand* Comment (James Dickins) sisccsccessysescaccscazdsssecvaahcocacssavesicacventeassvssvviedssevstsessoreteaneenoeets 


Topicalization (Sven-Olov Dahlgren) 00... eeeesesecescceeceseeseeeseeseseseesceeseesaeeseeseenscensesscensesseeneeeneenes 
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25 I-259 
259-267 
267-272 
272-275 
275-278 
279-282 
282-290 
290-295 
295-297 
297-300 
300-315 
315-320 
320-328 
328-334 
334-338 
338-344 
344-353 
354-359 
360-367 
367-375 
375-381 
381-387 
387-389 
389-391 
391-402 
402-409 


410-416 
416-421 
421-424 
424-425 
425-428 
428-430 
430-431 
431-433 
433-436 
436-437 
437-442 
442-446 
446-449 
450-451 
452-454 
454-458 
458-466 
466-471 
471-476 
476-477 
477-483 
484-487 
487-494 
494-501 
501-508 
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‘Loporiymis: (Stefan Wald). sess cvesvesseagusevsavesccenseyecanes esventecs Guide touanuteceulecnpesuiey aeeadueuseabomenene 


Transcription (Philipp Reichmuth) 
Transformational Grammar (Ferid Chekili) ......ccccccccccssscesseceseeeeseeesceceseeeseeceseeeseeceseeeseeeeseeenseeeee 
Transitivity (James Dickins and Janet C.E. Watson) .....cecescsccssseseeseesecescesceeaeeaeeeeesseeneeeseeeeeaeenee 
Transitivitys Object (Usama:Soltan) “.sccivessesecesecasesbievntseesaveas caseuaretzead eoaveneureueeagasisenba nets 
Translation Literature (Uwe Vagelpohl) oo... cccscseeseeeesesssecscesesessececsscssessessesssssseeseeseesessaees 
Tripolt-Arabié (Christophe Pereira): -..sccscctecccncieconesueatchesscotsespsossnabesnteveiuecs dctotbsebccesdevercenvenvedsecesepses 
Truncation (Lutz Edzard) ... us 
Turltits (Adam: Gace) 2 vcsvecesecssseetdsvessecvesee Goseee aves eased 6s cbse 0s eS ORR E SS SSeS RNS BO Ce Se 
TunissArabie (MaiksGibson) ass sescccctteeeid a can eh ccescete aa a canes ecen seg ai vata been tev evaaeneaeee eee eee 
Tunisia:(‘Taieb: Baccouche): <vescetesiiesewcesces ceieecetiessnes eaten sues das sateen estlactincayetbatageehicdudecaxcesstensieataeses 
Turkey (Joan Smith Kocamahhul) 
Turkish, (Mark Kirchner)" :cssccssocscavatsevee cesar tonteert ce dueaseincarntasalieenenieisa cataeariatces 
Turkish Loanwords (Stephan Prochazka) ......scssessscsseeseesseesecssceseesaeesceeseesecceeseeecesseeeeeseeneeeneenes 


U 


Urdu/Hinduistant (Alain: Deésouli€res) ) scc2ccvscsevecuexevcovasccscsextcancsenveseccunexeayoeseneveaaceokeabagceeiev vay cond easy 
Wryehuar:(blansy Nuster en) iis Ae scs ccccctceiccl5 vcs scale veucscas cages eoeces sue san saueus eo cevveucses say vues eneaas to destaeseuses 
Uzbek (Hans Nugteren) ......ccee eee 

Uzbekistan Arabic (Gerit Zimmermann) ........c:cccccsssccessscceessscceesscceeessecesseecessaeccessaeccssseeccssneecessaees 


Vv 


Valeney.(Zouhair: Maale}):-.rsc2ec i essyeeues eteeieags ceases ucceaseas sak das causcaonecaca bacavenbucaetebuadetiodecstsiouesacesedeaes 
Variation; (EnamAl-Wer) cosiececsvstseccctsesdeescals cevsees cqedibvea sts ceaceesceld Sica ea ancev esd eevee sede welien aes 
Velarization: (Stuart Davis). sscccsseesesvcssecvesce cesses caves buenos sa endea eas ees eee ks RRS aSea ses Sanh Oe avout e SaaS 
Verb (Pierre Larcher) .........cce ae 
Verb Phrase: (Frederick M.Hoyt) i.sv.iscssesteacadiecehs sceeasieecalldas caetivenatteavaivaetepuctenouseeadniettens 
Verbal: Clause. (Frederick M.. Hoyt): vescscceveestveceseeveceucgvsestacenlass cqusevesstuahsecesveaeeboewv nscnsses cosevcceaeenbes 
Verbal-Nouni, (Judith Rosenhouise)  sssevecssccesseve caves teeveeccesserecsveeiavenedecdeaseyerseneeeereevteaeasceseewarrendeangs 
Voice (Phonetics) (Chakir Zeroual) ... ies 
Vowel: Baclatig; (Melissa Barkat) © 2cstv.scciceseeichccasisscteatesssanieas capscavehecaratecsvenbenabustecdetioucestseoedncetedenes 
Vowel Elision (Thami Benkirane) ...........ccccccssssccsssssccsssccessscccesssccessnccessececessececesseccessasecesseecessnees 


Vowel. Harmony (Philip: J... Monahan). - svcscesssesecavesbevveeecosaevcaseaeuavetecedectavervese aeeatinsiscabennness 
Vowel: Raising:(Melissa ‘Barkat): 5.5: sctccsceiss so ces ccadcaveucaeas oo casveseees cace cas sau sas ocesvev ses sap enes oes eo desteeatedses 
Vowel: Réduction:(Thami Bénkitane) : cssisecedeessilssssesssecedas cobsaavetsszeteadaecassssetes esdebonuveststene ieee tuheess 


Ww 


Wad"al-Luga (Bernard Weiss): avec asesies avast e anscniina avai aan entanede teense 
Wadi Hadramawt Arabic (Abdullah Hassan Al-Saqqaf) ......:cssescescssceseceseeseeeseeeeesseseeeeeeseeeeeeaeens 
Weak: Verbsi(Raineér, Voigt) vysevek secectefeytevted Se cccsecycastacesesczccucevseuededeceovnensisy sambaioseaacucev vances deena 
West Sudanic Arabic (Jonathan Owens and Jidda Hassan) 
WH-Movement: (Eina-Choteiri): sdesicisseccess sess basses ssuseess snisedssesvs soesen say ota Soseu caedigvstavea teasers csdauecd ieee 
Wolof (Fallow Neom)). ..(ccnteeahesevanieseitea anti ccenesscehthlas eaeaeuintinceerts cateneneieasrosatnanentes 
Word Order (Sven-Olov:Dahlereén):'seisescsccecvsdeccccucycatessvevstacescevscassegasayoesencseh cansaboveeans cocsvscuseaaspivenses 


x 


Mabar:(Vishai:Peled): «vive hea Haws secetetiesonssicareteeiicaieatwaasentecetincieac tan tubs aaa eee 
X-Bar Syntax (Mark S. LeTourneau) 


Y 


Yemen (Martine: Vanhove): sws:einucrewiasevieieeeietsnteetetenadl deventwcel dire eiinayess ao eteligaecaitew ieee 
Yoruba: (Isaac AyOpunbiyi) firevsscctccusssegeccevecsccassesscvacdisxseacessacd aig vasiaeaheuses bauaueoose sania serves 
Youth-Speech (Ahmad: Tahér Hassatiéin)’ -ve.scss-cesesseeszsezssteaesscensearesadendecsavcavvaeeuaucaneateasceaneontseneenensés 
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508-515 
§515—-§20 
520-528 
528-535 
535-542 
542-548 
548-556 
557-559 
560-562 
563-571 
571-577 
577-583 
583-589 
589-594 


595-603 
603-608 
608-612 
612-623 


624-627 
627-636 
636-638 
638-645 
646-652 
653-659 
659-665 
665-669 
669-674 
674-676 
676-677 
678-682 
682-683 


684-687 
687-699 
699-708 
708-718 
718-722 
723-725 
725-736 


737-749 
741-749 


750-758 
758-763 
764-767 


Index 
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2 


Ge DAVIS, 2.19 94135, 2.745, 
2.389 

/al, elision of 4.404 

/al, raising of > ?imdla 

Aamer, Mahmoud 2.404 

Aarts, Rian 2.75 

Aartun, Kjell 1.196, 3.99, 4.455 

‘Ababda 2.2 

Ababneh, Mohammad I. 4.480, 482 

’Abadir “Umar ar-Rida 2.53 

A-bar position 1.350 

Abas, Husen 2.341 

‘Abbad ibn Sulayman 4.286-287 

abbdla 1.363 

‘Abbas, Ihsan 2.305 

Abbasid bookhand 3.110, 3.112 

Abbasid Dynasty 1.402, 4.542, 4.589 

Abbasid scripts 1.151 

Abbasid Style, Early 2.597 

Abbasid Style, New 3.110-112, 
4.130-132 

Abbasid Style, Old 2.597 

Abbate, Giliberto 3.142 

Abbéché 1.363-365, 1.367, 3.61 

Abbéché Arabic 3.672, 3.674, 4.708, 
4-716 

Abbot Samson’ 1.96 

Abbott, Nabia 2.373, 3.112, 3-307, 
3-339, 3-514, 3-517-519, 4.560 

Abboud, Peter F. 1.606, 2.424, 3.429, 

4.168, 4.318, 4.350, 4.747 


Abboud-Haggar, Soha 1.439-442, 
1.613—-622 
abbreviation 1.1-5, 1.453, 3-43, 3-742 


Abcarius, John 3.26 
‘Abd al-‘Al, ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
Sayyid 3.440 


‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Muhammad Hasan 
3-14 

“Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Amir HaSim 2.52 

‘Abd al-Ganiy, Ayman 4.61 

‘Abd al-Hamid al-Katib 4.74 

‘Abd al-Haqq 4.561 

‘Abd al-Jabbar, al-Qadi 1.428, 2.304, 
2.306, 2.579-580, 3.162-163 

‘Abd al-Karim 1.361 

‘Abd al-Karim, Subhi ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Muhammad _ 3.91, 3.94 

Abd al-Kuri 4.297, 4.301 

Abd al-Majid, Sultan 4.98 

‘Abd al-Malik, Caliph 1.151, 1.401, 
2.40, 2.199, 2.264, 2.599, 3.31, 
3.516-517, 4.130 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Mansur, 
Chamberlain 2.44 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, 
Caliph 3.346 

Abd al-Masih, George Mitri 3.41 

‘Abd al-Mun'iim, Muhammad _ 1.601 

‘Abd al-Mun‘im, Safa‘ 1.599 

‘Abd al-Muttalib 1.361 

“Abd al-Qays 2.212 

‘Abd al-Qays Arabic 3.94 

‘Abd an-Nasir, Jamal 4.76 

‘Abd ar-Rahim 3.338 

‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Katib al- 
Maliki 3.309 

‘Abd ar-Rahman II, Caliph 2.46 

‘Abd ar-Raziq Salim 4.98 

‘Abd as-Sabir, Salah 4.214, 4.92 


‘Abd at-Tawwab, Ramadan 1.614, 
1.616, 1.617 
‘Abdali, ‘Ahmad Fadl al- 3.348 


Abdalla, Fauzia 2.680, 2.689 
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1.435, 


I6 ABDALLAH —°?ABU JAHL 


Abdallah, A.G. 3.727 

Abdallah, Ahmed 1.450 

“Abdallah Ibn Mas‘td 4.5 

“Abdallah ibn Muqla 3.339 

Abdel Haleem, Muhammad 4.21-31 


Abdelfattah, Nabil M.S. 3.193, 
3.201-202 

Abdel-Hafiz, Ahmed-Sokarno 
3-713-717 


Abdel-Jawad, Hassan Rashid E. 
2.501-503, 2.506, 3.12, 3.665, 
3-681, 3.403, 4.268, 4.336-337, 
4.629, 4.632 


1.596, 


Abdelkarim, Abdourahman 1.336 
Abd-El-Kuri > Abd al-Kuri 
Abdel-Masih, Ernest T. 1.630, 1.668 
Abdel-Nour, Jabbour 1.603 
Abdelwahab, Hassan Hosni 4.572 
Abdo, Daud A. 2.366, 4.350 


‘Abdu, Ibrahim 3.193 

‘Abdu, Muhammad 3.193 

Abdul, M.A. 4.759 

Abdul Aleem 2.3.03 

Abdul Aziz, Mohammad Hassan 2.331 

Abdulaziz, Mohamed H. 1.631, 1.668, 
3-135, 3-137 

Abdul-Fattah, Hussein S. 3.681 

Abdul-Ghany, Muhammad Kamal 
El-Deen [Eldine] 2.171, 2.173, 
4.360-3 61, 4.366, 4.527, 4.746 

Abdilhamid, Sultan 2.335, 2.498 

Abdul-Karim, Kamal Wadih 2.396, 
4-348-3 49 

Abdullah, Abdul-Samad 4.182 

Abdullah, Emir 2.498—500, 2.640 

Abdul-Raof, Hussein 1.40-43, 
T.339-347, 4.501 

Abdurahiman, Muhammad 3.131 

Abela, Gian Francesco 3.141 

Abercrombie, David 3.725 

Abha Arabic 4.127 

abhama_ 2.85 

Abi Shaqra, Shawai 

‘Abida Arabic 3.606 

fabjad_ 1.148-150, 1.153, 3-111 

-abjada 3.21 

-abjadiyya 2.471 

-ablagu 2.582 


4.213 


ablaut 1.37, 1.119, 1.522, 1.525, 1.574, 
1.624, 2.346, 2.350, 2.592, 3.297, 
3.30% 

Abney, Steve 4.15, 4.743 

>Abniadi, ‘Abd ar-Rahman al- 
1.601 

Abou, Selim 3.349 

Abou Abdallah, Albert 2.456 

Abou El Aazm, Abdel Ghani 3.27 

Abou Sall, Ibrahima 3.314 

Abou-Deia_ 1.362 

Aboudi, Fahmi B.S. 3.432 

Abraha Wende, Tekle 1.654-655 

Abraham, Roy Clive 2.251, 4.759 

Abramson, A. 4.669 

‘abrani 2.471 

‘abriya 2.471 

absolute accusative 3.455 

absolute state suffix -7 3.568 

abstract noun 1.18, 1.187, 2.424 

abstraction 4.160 

abstraction mechanism 3.684 

abu 2.578 

Abu Abbas, Khaled Hassan 2.501 

’Abu ‘Ali, Vizier 3.339 

Aba ‘Amr ibn al“Al& 2.442, 2.628, 
3-90, 3-92, 4.5, 4-7, 4.121 

Abu Bakr, Caliph 2.47, 4.4 

Abu Bakr Effendi 4.291 

Aba Bakr Ibn al-Fadil 4.293 

Abu Bakr ibn Muhsin 2.328 

Abu Butayna 1.601 

Abu d-Darda@ 4.5 

Abu Deeb, Kamal 
4.199-214, 4.213 

Abu Dhabi 3.78 

Abu Dhabi Arabic 3.702 


1-599; 


1.425, 2304-305, 


Abu Du‘ayb al-Hudali 4.200 
Aba Dulaf al-Xazraji 4.255-256 
Abu Farraj 1.601 

Abu Hanifa 1.529 


Abu Hasim 3.163 

Abu Hayyan al-Andalusi 1.641, 2.186, 
2.226, 2.235, 2.291, 2.295, 2.354-355; 
2.3575 2-433, 2-437> 2-453, 2-550, 3-72, 
3-925 3-94 

Abu Hurayra 3.14, 3.732 

Abu Jahl 4.79 
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Abu Jirj Arabic 2.5 

Abu Juday 2.598 

Aba I-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri 
4.89-90, 4.214 

’Abu l-“Amaytal 3.34, 3.321 

Aba I-Aswad ad-Dw’alf_ 1.152, 1.400, 
2.86, 2.177, 2.232, 2.401, 2.425, 2.632 

Abu lPAxzar 2.85 

Aba |-Faraj 2.598 

Aba I-Faraj, Muhammad ’Ahmad 
1.435 

>Aba |-Fath ‘Umar ibn al-Malik 
al Muzaffar Yusuf ibn ‘Alt ibn 
Rasul 2.258 

Abu |-Hindi 4.205, 4.208 

Abu |-Xasib Arabic 1.272 

Abu Madi, Iliyya 4.91 

Abu Manga, Al-Amin 1.525, 
2.250-256, 2.274, 4.375-381 

>Aba Misa, Muhammad M. 2.580 

"Aba n-Najm 2.84, 4.34, 4.36 

’Aba Nuwas 3.540, 4.32, 4.88, 4.90, 
4.205, 4.209-210 

>Abu Qurra, Theodore 4.542 

Abu Rabia, Salim 2.97, 2.464, 2.660, 
3.79 

Abu Sadi, "Ahmad Zaki 4.91 

Aba Sama 3.93 

Aba s-Su‘td, ‘Abbas 3.440 

Abu Tammam = 2.446, 3.539, 3-7175 
4.90, 4.104, 4.202, 4.205-206, 
4.208-209, 4.213 

Abu Ty Arabic 2.5 

Abu t-Tayyib al-Lugawi 1.313, 1.627, 
2.86, 2.20-281, 2.401, 3.34-35 

>Abua ‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam 
al-Harawi 1.627, 3.33-36, 3.89, 
3.321 

>Abu ‘Ubayda, Ma‘mar ibn al- 
Mutanna 2.301, 2.579, 3.36, 3.117, 
3-689, 4.9, 4.23, 4-447 


2.629, 2.637, 3-7, 


Abu ‘Utman ad-Dimasqi 4.542 

*Abu Xamira_ 2.598 

Abu Zayd 4.33-34 

Abu Zu‘ayb al-“Absami 4.287 
Abu-Absi, Samir 2.696-699, 2.701-702 
Abubakar, Ali 3.374 

Abubakre, Razaq Deremi 3.376 
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Abu-Chacra, Faruk 4.148 

Abudacnus, Josephus 1.169, 1.222-231, 
1.269-274, 1.444, I.610 

Abu-Haidar, Farida 2.415, 4.653-654, 
4.656 

Abu-Kamal Arabic 4.678, 4.680 

Abul-Fadl, Fahmi 1.584, 3.402, 3.404, 
4.238 

Abu-Lughod, Ibrahim 1.528, 3.200 

Abu-Mansour, Mahasen Hasan 2.36, 
2.38, 3.179-187, 3.494, 4.683 

Abu-Melhim, Abdel-Rahman 
Husni 4.323, 4.325-326 

Abu-Risha, Zuleikha 2.643 

Abu-Salim, Issam M. 2.37-38, 4.268, 
4336-337, 4.3475 4.676 

Abyan 4.750-751 

Abyan Arabic 4.751, 4.753-756 

Abyssinia 1.654, 4.275 

Abyssinian 2.258, 4.295 

Académie Frangaise 2.634, 2.636-637 

academies, language 2.189, 2.376, 
2.634-642 

Academy, Arabic Language 

Academy, Bangla 1.288 

Academy, Berber 3.350 

Academy, Cairo 1.453-454 

Academy, Hebrew language 2.462 

Academy, Kurdish 3.351 


1.629 


accent 2.113-II4 
accent, bitonal 2.400 
accent, nuclear 2.396, 2.398 


accent, phrase 2.396 
accent, pitch 2.395-399 
accent, prenuclear 2.396 
accent, qualitative 4.103 
accent, tonic 3.635 


acceptability 1.429-432, 1.453, 4.472, 
4-475 
accident 2.432 


accommodation — speech accommodation 
Accommodation Theory 4.628 


accomplishment 1.52, 1.197-200, 
3-253 

accusation 2.363 

accusative 1.347-350, 1.352, I.400, 


1.5 59-560, 1.562-563, 1.580, 
2.146-147, 2.626, 3.101, 3.392 
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accusative, absolute 3.455 
accusative, cognate 1.436, 3.102, 3.256, 
3-555 
accusative, indefinite 1.408 
accusative, specificational 3.684 
Aceh 1.5-6, 1.8-9, 2.334-335, 2.338 
Acehnese 1.5-12, 1.486 
Achaemenid Empire 1.178 
Acheron 3.350 
achievement 1.52, I1.197—-198, 3.253 
Achit, Abdelmadjid 1.458 
Acholi 4.386 
Ackema, Peter 3.231-232 
acoustic analysis 1.458 
acquisition — first language acquisition, 
second language acquisition 
acquisition, natural order of 4.140 
acquisition, partial 2.711 
acquisition, phoneme 1.375-376 
acquisition, phonological 2.98 
acquisition, universals of 4.370 
acquisition of auxiliaries 1.377 
acquisition of bilingual lexicon 1.371 
acquisition of broken plurals 2.101 
acquisition of causative 1.377, 2.102 
acquisition of consonants 2.98 
acquisition of derivation 2.102 
acquisition of diphthongs 2.98 
acquisition of inflection 2.101 
acquisition of interrogatives 2.100 
acquisition of lexicon 2.99 
acquisition of middle voice 2.102 
acquisition of morpheme order 4.140 
acquisition of negation 2.100, 
4.140-141 
acquisition of passive 1.377 
acquisition of past tense in 
English 2.101 
acquisition of patterns 1.377 
acquisition of plural 2.101 
acquisition of questions 2.100 
acquisition of reciprocals 2.102 
acquisition of spatial terms 1.377 
acquisition of temporal terms 1.377 
acquisition of vowels 2.98 
Acre 2.439 
acrolect 2.266 
acronym § 1.1, 5, 1.175, 1.452, 3.426, 
4.466, 4.557-558 


act 3.252-253 

act, evaluative 2.80 

actant 1.622-623 

actant, first 1.624-626 

actant, second 1.625-626 

actant, third 1.625 

action, change-of-state 3.253 

action, non-sequenced 2.208—209 

action error 4.271 

action nominalization 3.388 

activation, spreading 4.270 

active 1.625 

activity I.197-198, 1.200, 3.253 

activity verb 1.52 

actualization 4.40-41 

ad hoc formation 4.34-35 

add = 2.23.7, 2.306, 2.362, 3.549, 4.26 

‘adab_ 1.403, 2.86, 2.446, 2.632, 3.658, 
4.104 

'adafa 2.294 

Adal 2.52 

Adam 2.182 

Adam, Ahmad ibn 2.53 

Adamawa State 2.137, 2.139, 4.709 

Adamovic, Milan 3.501 

Adams, William Y. 3.435 

-adan = 1.528 

Adana_ 1.388, 4.579-580 

Adana Arabic 1.391, 1.394-395, 2.313 

adaptation 2.31-32, 2.35, 2.128-129, 
2.131, 2.200 

adaptation, morphological 
2.285 

adaptation, phonological 2.284, 2.473 

adaptation, semantic 2.474 

adaptation of loanwords 2.123-124, 
2.266 

’adat at-tahdid 3.573 

’addad > didd 

Addis Ababa Accord 2.700 

additive 1.431, 1.472-473 

address, bipolar terms of 2.616, 3.486 

address, terms of 1.550, 2.586, 3.658, 
4-.466-471 

Adem, S.A. 4.670 

Aden 1.260, 1.654, 2.273-274 

Aden Arabic 1.23, 1.260, 1.501, 2.388, 
4-690, 4.750-7 51, 4-754, 4-756-757 

-adgama_ 2.298 


2.139-140, 
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Adger, David 4.392 

Adiabene 1.126 

“‘Adiyy ibn Zayd al-Tbadi 

adjacency 1.653, 4.719 

adjacency of sounds 3.206 

adjacency pair 2.202, 2.204 

adjacent autosegment 4.95 

adjective 1.12-21, 1.68, 1.477-481, 
I.561, 1.567, 1.572, 1.582, 1.626, 
2.171, 2.431-432, 3-244, 3-422, 3.424, 
3-443, 4.219-220, 4.746 

adjective, agentive 1.346 

adjective, attributive 4.221 

adjective, epicene 1.14 

adjective, experiencer 1.346 

adjective, intensive 1.16 

adjective, postnominal 3.431 

adjective, predicative 112-13 

adjective, relational 1.80 

adjective, relative 1.14, 1.17, 1.452, 
3.153, 3.220, 4.691 

adjective, stative 1.346 

adjective, verbal 1.197, 3.424 


I.150, 4.202 


adjective agreement 1.266 
adjective in Swahili 1.664 
adjective noun 1.13-14 


adjective of color and defect 1.14, 1.17, 
1320,/1. 107, F251; 1304, 1.39013 935 
I.5 50-5 51, 1.576, 1.607, 2.14, 2.244, 
2.485, 2.616, 3.279, 3.304, 3.532, 
4-307, 4.310, 4.554, 4.691 

adjective of possibility 3.556 

adjective ordering 3.232 

adjective phrase 1.12-16, 1.20, 
3.431-432 

Adji, Haoua 1.334 

adjunct 1.481, 1.486, 1.644, 3.107-108, 
4-392, 4.5355 4-746-747 

adjunct, conjunctive 1.475 

adjunct, modal 1.475 

adjunct, restrictive 4.531 

Adjunct Island Constraint 4.80 

adjunction 2.133, 4.530-531 


Adler, Jakob George Christian 1.151, 
2.597 

administration 1.401-402, 1.404 

admiration 2.80 

‘Adnan 1.617, 3.345 


Adnan, George 4.742 
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adnominal complement 1.312 

Adonis [’Adiunis] [SAli "Ahmad 
Sa‘id] 4.77, 4.90, 4.204, 4.211, 
4.213-214 

adoption 2.32 

adposition > apposition 

Adrar 3.169-171 

adstratal influence 1.29, 1.34, 1.54, 
I.102, 1.490, I.611, 2.262, 3.189, 
4.3 68-369, 4.372, 4.374 

adstratal influence of African 


languages 1.366 
adstratal influence of Berber 1.263, 
1.571 


adstratal influence of French in 
English 4.374 

adstratal influence of Greek 
1.539 

adstratal influence of Hebrew 2.666 

adstratal influence of Kurdish in 
Anatolian Arabic 4.727 

adstratal influence of Romance 2.288 

adstratal influence of Romance in 
Maltese 3.159 

adstratal influence of Tajik in Uzbekistan 
Arabic 4.621-622 

adstratal influence of Turkish 1.396 

adstratal influence of Turkish in Anatolian 
Arabic 4.727 

adstratal influence of Uzbek in Uzbekistan 
Arabic 4.616-617, 4.621-622, 4.727 

Adulis 1.654 

’?Adunis > Adonis 

Advanced Tongue Root 2.520 

adverb) 1.21-25, 1.240, 1.248, 1.279, 
1.303, 1.327, 1.392, 1.404, 1.408, 
1.476, 1.549, 1.562, 1.567 

adverb, Bantu-Arabic 1.664 

adverb, demonstrative 1.91, 1.567, 
1.569-573 

adverb, grade 1.331 

adverb, interrogative 1.92, 1.116, 1.279, 
£303 1.327, LAots 2.2455:2.3905 
3.278 

adverb, locative 1.569 

adverb, manner 1.22 

adverb of direction 1.22 

adverbial 1.21, 1.195, 1.344, 1.371, 
T.432, 2.209, 2.356, 4.5315 4-539-540 


1.5375 
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adverbial, fronted 1.476 

adverbial, preposed 4.499-501 

adverbial, pre-topical 1.475 

adverbial, sentential 1.476, 3.392 

adverbial, speech-act 1.476 

adverbial clause 1.217, 2.525 

adverbial complement 3.97 

adverbial of place 3.101, 3.103, 3.107, 
3.224, 4.738 

adverbial of time 1.199, 3.101, 3.103, 
3.107, 3.166, 4.738 

adverbialization 2.192 

adversative 1.202, 1.431, 1.465, 1.472 

advertising 1.600, 2.30, 3.540 

Adygey 3.350 

Adyghe 2.506 

Aescoly, Aaron Zeev 4.95 

Afade 1.334 

Afadle Arabic 4.407 

-afal > fil 

-afal al-qulub > fil al-qalb 

Afambo 2.272-273 

Afar 1.35, 1.38, 1.451, 1.655, 2.51, 
2.53-55, 2.269-274, 3.62 

Afar-Saho 1.38-39 

affectedness 4.625 

affection 2.79 

affective suffix 2.80 

afficient 2.348 

affix 1.209, 1.411, 1.573-574, 
2.346-347, 2.353, 2.449, 3.297 

Affix Grammar 1.458 

Affix Hopping 4.522 

affix, derivational 1.574 

affix, inflectional 1.574 

affixal morpheme 3.297 

affixation 1.576, 2.192 

affixation, agreement 2.366 

affixation, clitic 2.366 

affricate 1.26-27, 1.60-61, 1.260, 
1.299, 1.571, 2.494-495, 2.507, 3.189, 
3.598 

affrication 1.26-29, 1.53, 1.103, 
1.242, 1.260, 1.291, 1.295, 1.585, 
1.606, 1.612, 2.212, 2.416, 2.610, 
3-275, 3-290, 3.293, 3.361, 3.403-404, 
3.479, 3.587, 3.606, 4.128-129 

*Afgani, Jamal ad-Din al- 3.193, 3.346 


’Afgani, Said al- 3.344, 3.379 
Afghanistan 2.61, 2.219, 3.312, 4.612 
Afghanistan Arabic 1.28-35, 1.537, 


1.583, 3-84, 4.617 
‘Afift, Fawzi Salim 4.98 


‘Afir, al-Maskini al- 1.603 
-afiyds 4.105 

Af-Jiddu 4.275 

Aflaq, Michel 3.345, 4.76 


Af-Maay 4.275, 4.277 

Af-Mahaa_ 4.275 

Afnan, Soheil M. 3.113, 3.176, 4.542 

Afrasian languages 1.35 

Africa, sub-Saharan 2.588 

Afrikaans 2.669, 4.290-295 

Afro-Asiatic languages 1.3 5-40, 1.315, 
1.334, 1.563, 1.643, 2.67, 2.250, 2.621, 
3.52, 3.64, 3.67, 3.69, 3.204, 3.420, 
3-591, 3-593, 4.96 

afsah =2.86-88, 3.93 

-afsaba 2.84, 2.543 


Afshar Turks 2.572 

afterthought 2.148, 4.726 

ag 2.679 

Agadir 2.715 

Agameya, Amira 3.558-564, 
4-354-359 

Agatharchides 1.131 


‘Agaylah 4.238 

‘Agaylah Arabic 3.401 

age asa variable 4.630 

age grading 4.630 

agency 1.649, 3.225, 4.412, 4.625 

agent 1.40-43, 1.67, 1.344-347, 
1.436, 1.556, 1.563, 1.622-623, 
2.95, 2.145-146, 2.187, 2.291, 
2.315, 2.348, 2.357, 2.429-431, 
2435-4375 2-537 2-53.95 2-SSO> 
3.100-105, 3.202, 3.225-226, 4.354, 
4.487, 4.489, 4.490, 4.492, 4.50I, 
4-529, 4.5355 4.538 

agent > fa@%l 


agent, implicit 3.226 
agent, initial 4.653 
agent, logical 4.626 


agent, pronominalized 4.357 
agent construction 1.623 
agent extension 1.624-625 
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agent marker 3.99 

agent noun 2.430, 2.432, 3.98 

agent orientation 4.727 

agent phrase 1.624, 3.560-562 

agent pronoun 3.98-99 

agenthood 1.41 

agentive phrase 3.555-556 

agentive verb 1.41-42 

agentivity 1.41-42, 2.367 

Agesthialingom, S. 4.433 

AGFL_ 1.460 

agglutination 1.538, 2.221, 2.346 

agglutination of article 4.384 

Agheysisi, Rebecca 2.652 

Aghlabid Dynasty 4.215, 4.218, 4.572 

Agits, Dionisius A. 1.668, 1.670, 
2.158, 3.142, 3.144, 3.146, 4.151, 
4.21 7-4.218 

Agius De Soldanis, Giovan Pietro 
Francesco 3.141, 3.146 

’Aglab al-Tli, al- 4.33 

agnomen 2.578 

Agostini, Francesco 4.272-274 

agrammatism 2.691 

agraphia 2.688 

agree 3.229 

agreement I.12-16, I1.18-20, 1.43-48, 
I.II0, 1.185-186, 1.230, 268, 1.308, 
1.348, 1.396, 1.434, 1.479, 1.486, 
1.554, 1.582, 2.99, 2.157, 2.272, 
2.429-431, 2.491, 2.597, 2.631, 
2.643-645, 3.67, 3.69, 3.84-85, 3.221, 
3229-232, 3.258, 3.285, 3.430, 3-439, 
3-446, 3.5375 3-588, 3.709, 3.714, 
4.187, 4.392, 4.653, 4-745 

agreement, acquisition of 1.377, 
4.142-145 

agreement, conjunct 

agreement, default 4.355 

agreement, deflected 1.14-15, 
2.162-163, 2.378, 2.645, 4.3 56-357 

agreement, dual 4.356 

agreement, equivocal 2.162 

agreement, first conjunct 2.174, 
4193-194, 4.649 

agreement, full 3.382, 4.3 18-319 

agreement, gender 2.161, 3.231 

agreement, mixed 4.194 


4-397 
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agreement, natural 1.616 

agreement, neutralized 4.318-319 

agreement, number 1.491, 2.102, 
3.23 1-232, 4.396 

agreement, partial 4.397, 4.745 

agreement, ‘phonological’ 3.231 

agreement, reduced 4.357 

agreement, reverse 1.378 

agreement, rich 3.706 

agreement, specifier/head 2.174, 3.231 

agreement, split 3.231 

agreement, strict 2.162 

agreement, subject 3.298 

agreement, subject/verb 1.184, 1.349, 
1.649, 3.231, 4-193, 4-355, 4-357> 
4-396 

agreement, syntactic 

agreement, verbal 

agreement asymmetry 

agreement clitic 4.362 

agreement error 2.689 

agreement feature 1.182-183 

agreement in code-switching 1.417 

agreement in Northwest Semitic 3.419 

agreement marker 1.186, 1.411, 1.488, 
2.149 

agreement marking 4.653, 3.383 

agreement mismatch 2.680 

agreement of the dual 3.737-738 

agreement relation 1.349 

agreement under government 

Agri 2.607 

Agrigento 3.142 

AgrP > phrase, Agreement 

Aguadé, Jordi 1.289-293, 1.295, 
1.595-596, 3.287-297, 3.280-281, 
4.71 

Aguilar 1.99 

-ah 2.80 

-ahad 4.13 

Ahaywat Arabic 3.401, 3.403, 4.238 

ahdab- 4.133 

’abl al-qurra 

AI a8-Simal 

Ahl Gibli 3.401 

’"Ahl Habaét 3.172 

’>Ahmad, ‘Abd as-Sami‘ Muhammad 
3.42 


3.232 
1.622-623 
I.45-46, 1.182 


3.231 


I.129 
3.401 
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Ahmad, Azimuddin 2.257, 2.260 

’Ahmad, Jamil 2.328 

Ahmad, Kusay 2.229 

>Ahmad, Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Qadir 1.626 

Ahmad, Syed Barakat 3.343 

Ahmad, Zubaid 3.508 

?Ahmad ibn Mir Munsi al-Husayni 
al-Qummi, Qadi 3.337 

*Ahmadi 2.609 

Ahmadi Giwi 2.410 

Ahmadiyyah 2.337 

>Ahmar, ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan al- 4.119 

Ahmedabad 2.329 

Ahmed-i Khani 2.604 

ahong 1.380 

Ahram, al- 3.200-201 

Ahrens, Margaret 1.341 

‘ahu 1.571 

’*Ahwas, al- 4.202 

Ahwaz 2.571-572, 2.576, 3.370 

‘Pid 1.49, 1.106, 2.132, 3.245, 3.261, 
4.102, 4.544, 4.720, 4.738 

Ain Temouchent 1.56 

‘Aga 3.9% 

Aisenstadt, Esther 1.437-438 

Aissati, Abderrahman El 1.293-299 

‘ajaja 1.614, 2.494 

‘ajam 1.99, 1.131, 2.53-55, 2.60, 
2.84-85, 2.88, 3.345-546 

‘ajami 1.131, 1.13 5-136, 1.194, 2.85, 
4.183 

Ajar Fazzan 2.552 

‘Ajarma Arabic 1.626, 3.405 

Ajayi, J.F. Ade 3.374 

‘Ajjaj, al- 3.650, 4.287 

Ajloun Arabic 2.506 

‘Ajman Arabic 1.590, 3.326 

fajnabi 1.49, 2.357 

-Ajurriimiyya 1.168 

‘ajuz 4.87, 4.89 

'ajwaf 4.121, 4.645 

Akalay, Lotfi 3.294 

-akaluni I-bardgit 1.616, 2.430 

Akbar 2.327 

Akesson, Joyce 1.574, 1.641, 2.180, 
2.448, 4.118-122, 4.640 

Akhenaten, Pharao 3.409 

Akhetaten 3.409 

Akhisari, Hasan Kafi 3.503 


Akiner, Shirin 2.558, 4.612 
Akkadian 1.38-39, 85, 1.122, 1.126, 
1.132, 1.178, 1.203, 1.489, I.560, 
I.563-564, 1.624, 2.66-67, 2.212, 

2.387, 3.58, 3-227, 3-409-410, 3.413, 
3-417-418, 3.422, 3.424, 3-453, 3-494, 
3-5535 3-592-593, 3-738, 4.1, 4.96, 
4.104, 4.170-I71, 4.174, 4.176-178, 
4.296, 4.302, 4.313, 4.444, 4.456, 
4.509 

Akkadian, El-Amarna_ 2.22-23, 2.67, 
3.41 

Akkadian, Kamid El-Loz 2.23 

Akkadian, Old 3.424 

Akkadian, perfect in 4.639, 4.642 

Akkadian, precative in 4.557 

Akkadian, preterite in 4.557 

Akkadian, Taanach 2.23 

Akkadian, vetitive in 4.557 

Akl, Said 1.603, 3349 

Akmajian, Adrian 4.522 

Akrawi, Matta 2.104 


Aksum 2.57 

’>Aktam, ibn Sayfial- 3.71 
-aktar 1.192 

Aktionsart 1.50-53, I.195-197, 


4.196 

>Akwa‘, Muhammad ‘Ali...al-Hiwali 
al-  2.258-259, 4.750 

Al Bu Samis 2.2173 

Al Busaid 1.448 

Al Gindi, Anwar 3.193 

Al Murrah § 4.125, 3.326 

*Al Murrah Arabic 3.326-327, 4.127, 
4.124 

Al Subah 2.572 

Al Wahiba 2.213 

Al Wahiba Arabic 3.478-479, 3.483, 


3.489 
?Al Yasin, Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Qadir 1.627 


*Al Yasin, Muhammad Hasan 
-Al Zubayr Arabic 1.272 
Alaattin 1.115 

Al-Aboudi, Fahmi Basil Shukri 4.742 
Alafin Obalokun 3.375 

Alagoa, E.J. 3.374 

Al-Ajmi, Hassan 3.28 

Al-Akeel, Abdulrahman I. 2.99 
Al-Ali, Monira Dawod = 4.126-127 


1.626 
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Al-Ali, Salih 4.99 

‘alam 2.404, 2.677, 3-717, 3-719 

Alam, Muzaffar 2.325 

Alam, Yahya Mir 2.448 

‘alama 1.556, 2.82, 2.405, 4.442, 
4-445 

‘alama li-l’amkan 4.444 

‘alamat al-irab 1.343 

‘alamat al-istifham 3.741 

‘alamat al-istishad 3.741 

‘alamat al-mudmar 4.221 

‘alamat al-waqf 3.740 

‘alamat at-ta‘ajjub 3.741 

‘alamat at-tadbib 1.4 

‘alamat at-tarqim 3.740 

Alami, Yusef Amin el- 3.295 

Al-Amri, Abd al-Salam 4.107 

Al-Ani, Salman H.  2.229-231, 2.365, 
2..396-397, 2.642, 3.593-603, 
3.610-611, 3.726, 4.139-140, 4.344, 
4.387-388, 4.669, 4.671 

Alaoui, Ahmed 2.292 

Alatas, Ali 2.337 

Al-Attas, Syed Muhammad Naquib 1.8, 
2.340, 2.344 

‘Alawi, al-Muzaffar al- 
3.651 

“‘Alawi, Sayyid ’Abi Bakr al- 3.508 

Alawi Arabic 1.391, 1.395-396 

‘Alawin Arabic 3.401 

Alawis 1.111, 1.388, 2.59 

Alawne 1.362 

‘Alayli, Sheikh ‘Abdallah al- 

Al-Azraqi, Munira Ali 

Al-Bamerni, A. 4.669 

Albanian 1.133, 4.371 

Albanian in Greece 2.684 

Al-Batal, Mahmoud 1.431-432, 
I.471-473, 1.648 

Al-Bawab, Marwan 2.165, 2.448 

Al-Bazi, Mohammed 4.62, 4.64 

Alba Kmal Arabic 4.407 

Al-Buainain, Haifa 4.141 

Alcala, Pedro de 1.99—-100, 1.168-169, 
I.I7I, 2.289, 3.23 

alchemy 1.498, 1.500 

Alcock, Antony 2.439 

Alderete, John 3.494, 627 

Aldrete, Bernardo de 1.96-97 

Alegat Arabic 3.401 


3.649, 


3-345 
2555-557 


AL-ALI — AL-MUHTASEB) 2.3 


Alem, Shadia 4.204 

Al-Enazi, Mohamed Husein 

Aleppo 
4-408 

Aleppo Arabic 1.445, 1.537, 1.608, 
1.625, 2.313, 2.494, 2.534, 2.608, 
3-450, 3.607, 4.64, 4.407—408, 4.664, 
4.681 

Aleppo Arabic, Jewish 1.111 

Al-Essa, Aziza 3.606, 4.628, 4.632 

alethic 3.234-235 

Alevis 4.580 

Alexander the Great 3.6, 3.645 

Alexandretta Arabic 2.313 

Alexandria 1.589, 2.1, 2.470, 4.157 

Alexandria Arabic 1.439, 1.441, 1.589, 
1.604, 2.1-3, 2.11, 2.495, 4.663 

alexia 2.690 

Alexopoulou, Theodora 3.386-387, 
3.684, 3.687 


1.372 
1.172, 2.217—-218, 2.220, 4.402, 


?Alf layla wa-layla 1.598, 3.219 
-algad 2.3.08 
Algeria 1.23, 1.26, 1.53-58, 1.534, 


2.363, 2.704, 2.707-710, 2.712-715, 

3-53, 3-60, 3.3 16-317 
Algeria, Arabic in 1.260, 1.502, 1.590, 

1.606, 1.642, 3.672 
Algerian Arabic 1.53, 1.56-57, 1.8384, 

1.418, 1.492, 1.502, 1.584, 2.74, 2.374, 

2.494, 62.57, 2.692, 2.697, 3.545-546, 

4.67, 4.306, 4.662, 4.678 
Algerian Arabic, Jewish 1.57-58 
Algiers 1.23, 1.53-55, 1.58, 2.715 
Algiers Arabic 1.58-66, 1.440, 

I.443-444, 1.596, 1.610, 2.532, 

2.534, 3-587, 4.569 
Algiers Arabic, Jewish 
algorithm, finite-state 1.514 
algorithm, learning 1.515 
Al-Haj, Majed 2.105, 2.441 
Al-Haq, Fawwaz Al-Abed 2.656, 2.661, 

4-647, 4.654-655, 4.657 
Al-Harbi, Awwad Ahmad 

al-Ahmadi 1.10 
Alharbi, Lutfi 2.397, 3.727 
Alhawary, Mohammad T. 2.674-681, 

4.13 8-146 
Al-Hazmi, A. 4.127 
Al-Hroot, A. Khalaf 4.525 
Al-Muhtaseb, Husni 1.458 


1.59 
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Ali, Abdul Sahib Mehdi 
3.426, 4.167, 4.464 

‘Ali, Jawad 2.640 

Ali, Latif H. 4.669-670 

‘Ali, Muhammad > Muhammad ‘Ali 

‘Ali, Mustafa 3.502 

‘Ali, Nabil 1.460 

Ali Awad, Fahade 1.654-655 

‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, Caliph 1.362, 2.47, 
2.425, 2.598, 3.14, 3-344-5, 4.134 

‘Ali ibn Ma‘sum, Sayyid 2.328 

‘Ali ibn Sadan 2.601 

‘Ali ibn Talha ar-Razi al-BaqaSlan 
3-309 

Ali well Manu 3.173 

alienable 1.83, 1.110, 3.671 

alienable possession 2.594, 3.537 

’alif 1.151-153, 1.403, 2.164, 
F235-2394, S411, 92203-40133 

alif, accusative 1.383, 1.386, 1.400 

alif, dagger 4.518 

alif, otiose. 1.152 

alif, prosthetic 1.385, 1.638 

alif al-imala 2.233 

-alif al-mumala 7ila jibat al-yamin, 
al- 4.561 

'alif at-ta’sis 

alif fasila 1.384 

alif lam 1.487, 2.425-426 

alif mamduda_ 1.384, 2.156, 3.426 

alif maqstira 1.384, 1.401, 1.640, 
2.156, 2.527, 3.242, 3.426, 4.518 

Aligarh 2.326, 2.329 

alignment 3.492 

Alignment Constraint 

Alilat 1.126-127 

Al-llori, Adam Abdallah 3.373, 3.375, 
4-759-760 

‘alim 1.451 

Ali-Sabieh 1.655 

Al-Issa, Ahmad 3.681 

‘Alj, at-Tayyib al- 1.603 

Al-Jagbab 3.56 

aljamiado 1.100 

Al-Jazeera 1.533, 2.382, 3.19, 3-198, 
3.203, 4.226 

Aljenaie, Khawla 1.333-343, 2.102 

Al-Jubouri, Adnan 1.648 

Al-Kahtany, Abdallah Hady 2.657-658 

-alkan §=2.677 


1.451-455, 


4.89 


2.36 


Al-Kasimi, Ali M. 2.332, 3.28 

Al-Kharrat, Edouar > Kharrat, Edouard 

Al-Khatani, Ali 4.632 

Al-Khatib, Ahmed Sh. 3.26 

Al-Khatib, Hayat 1.372 

Al-Khatib, Mahmoud A. 2.500-501, 
2.506, 3.681, 4.467, 4.629 

Al-Khuli, Muhammad A. 1.457 

Al-Kurdi, Wasim 2.111 

alladi 1.309, 2.479 

Allam, Jehan 4.252-254 

‘Allami, ’Abu I-Fadl 2.598 

Allan, Keith 1.657, 1.659, 2.69 

Allat 1.127 

Allauddin Khilji 4.452 

allegory 2.441, 2.445, 3.121 

allegro form 2.591 

Allen, John W.T. 1.660-661, 1.663 

Allen, Roger 4.150 

Allen, W. Sidney 4.345 

Alliance Israélite Universelle 2.64 

alliteration 2.496, 3.538 

allograph 1.150 

allomorph 4.40, 4.115 

allomorphy 1.78, 3.440 

allophonic variation 3.605 

allusiveness 2.305 

Al-Madi, Muneeb 2.498 

Almasude, Amar 2.63 

Almeida, Monica 3.2 

Almohad Dynasty 1.97-98, 1.100, 
1.589, 2.62-63, 2.532 

Almoravid Dynasty [al-Murabitin] 
1.97-98, I.100, 2.62-63, 3.169-170, 
4.180, 4.723 

Al-Mozainy, Hamza Qublan 3.205, 

4-344, 4.351, 4.389 

Al-Muhannadi, Muneera 4.632 

Al-Musawi, Muhsin 4.475 

Al-Muslat, Zaid Abdullah 4.224 

Al-Najjar, Balkees 4.40, 4.162 

Al-Nassir, Abdulmunim 
Abdalamir 1.544, 1.641, 2.228-229, 
2.232-23 3, 2.237-238, 2.298—-300, 
3-735 3-525, 3-602, 3.681, 4.2, 4.423, 
4.667 

AlNeami, Ahmed 

Alon, Ilai 4.542 

Alosh, Mahdi 1.669 

Alparslan, Ali 3.338 


1.460 
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alphabet 1.207 

alphabet, Arabic 1.133-165, 3.31, 4.130 
alphabet, finger-spelling 4.225 

alphabet, order of 1.148, 150, 1.487 
alphabet, South Semitic 4.480 


alphabet, universal 4.516 
alphabetical order 3.21 
Alphonse VI, King 1.97 


ALPNET 1.460 

Al-Qahtani, Saad 2.702 

‘Alqama 3.646 

Al-Quoz, Muna 4.631 

Al-Rawi, Sabah 1.438 

Al-Saqqaf, Abdullah Hassan 4.687-699 

Al-Sasi, Omar 3.179, 4.126 

Alsayed, Adnan 2.173-174 

Al-Selwi, Ibrahim 2.257, 4.750 

Al-Shatti 1.339-340, 1.342 

Al-Shehri, Abdullah 4.632 

Al-Shorafat, Mohammad O. 4.746 

Al-Sughayer, Khalil Ibrahim 2.501 

Al-Sulaiti, Latifa 1.513 

-altag =2.676-677 

Al-Tahir Mikky, Ahmad 2.107, 2.109 

Altaic languages 2.67, 3.204 

Al-Tajir, Mahdi A. 1.271, 1.446 

Al-Tamari, Emad Ahmad 4.398, 4.649, 
4-653, 4-65 5-656 

Al-Tamimi, Fida 4.629 

Altay 2.557 

Al-Tayyan, Mohamad Hassan 2.448 

Altena, Nelleke 2.97, 3.315 

alternative 1.431, 1.465, 1.472 

Al-Thebyan, Qusai 4.288 

Altheim, Franz 4.402 

although 1.620 

Altin6zii 1.114-115 

Altoma, Salih J. 2.104-106, 2.111 

Alur 2.597 

Alsi, Mahmid Sukri al- 2.637 

’Alusi, Salim al- 2.639 

Alvarus of Cordoba _ 1.96 

alveolar ridge 3.599 

‘Alwa 1.361 

Al-Wer, Enam_ 1.596, 2.482, 2.501, 
2.505-517, 3.1I-I2, 3.603-607, 
4.627-636, 4.681 

’'am_~—- 1.281, 1.468, 2.490, 3.237 

-a-ma 1.305 


Ama, Morris 2.518 
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Amadasi Guzzo, Maria Giulia 3.409 

Amado, Jorge 3.4 

Amajur 2.600 

‘amal 1.67-74, 1.347, 1.558, 2.44, 
2.92, 2.169, 2.181, 2.184, 2.187, 2.290, 
2.307, 2.355, 2.403, 2.542, 2.625-626, 
3.101, 3.108, 3.354, 4.221, 4.432, 
4-438, 4.442, 4.446, 4.486, 4.739 

amalgamation, V-N 1.352 

Amara, Muhammad Hasan _ 1.419, 
2.104-105, 2.437-441, 2.464-467, 
2.572, 2.661, 2.699 

Amari, Michele 4.217 

Amarna, El- 3.409 

>Amasi, Hamd Allah al- 3.341, 4.131 

‘Amayra, Ismail Ahmad 4.26 

Amayreh, Ismail 2.479 

Amayreh, Mousa M. 1.376, 2.97-99, 
2.679, 2.688 

Amazigh 2.62-63, 2.74, 2.659, 2.704, 
2.707-716, 3.312, 3.317-319, 3.350 

Amazigh in education 2.715 

Amazigh in Morocco 2.707 

Amazigh literature 2.709 

Amazighity 3.350 

ambiguity 1.456, 1.627-628, 2.368, 
3.678, 4.39, 4.200, 4.208 

ambivalence 1.627—628 

Ambouli 1.655 

Ambros, Arne A. 1.562, 2.30, 
3.700-701, 4.656 

Amenophis IV, Pharao 3.409 

Amer, Attia 4.13 

Amer, Walid Mohammad 
Abdelghaffar 4.487, 4.492-493 

American Army Language School 4.148 

American Council for Teaching Foreign 
Languages (ACTFL) 4.150 

American University 1.175 

Amerindian languages 4.371 

Amhara 2.67 

Amharic 1.203, 1.493, 1.638-639, 
2-53-55 3-494, 3-592, 4-301-302, 

_4.305-306, 4.309-310, 4.312 

’>Amidi, Sayf ad-Din ’Aba |-Hasan ibn ’Abi 
‘Alial- 1.428, 2.359, 3.324, 4.209, 
4.213 

Amii, Hatim M. 3.135, 3-137, 3-139 

‘amil 1.67, 1.309, 1.471, 1.556, 
2.169-170, 2.237, 2.290, 2.294, 2.403, 
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2.405, 2.430, 2.478, 2.536, 2.538, 
2.542, 2.549-5 50, 2.625-626, 3.178, 
3-234, 3-353, 4-447, 4.738-740 

‘amil lafdi 2.291% 

‘amil manawi 2.290-291, 4.486 

‘amila 2.44 

Amin, ‘Alt 3.193 

’Amin, Mustafa 2.578, 2.581, 3.193 

Aminou, Mohamadou__ 1.3 33-339 

Amir, ‘Abdallah Ahmad 3.348 

*Amir Talat ibn Ruzziq 2.601 

Amiritic 3.227 

-amkan 4.445 

famkaniyya 4.432 

‘amm 4.685-686 

Amm Timan Arabic 1.362, 4.710, 4.716 

"amma =1.476, 2.224, 3.35, 3.200, 4.486, 


4-504-$05, 4.544-545 


-ammd...fa- 1.183, 1.472, 2.148, 3.260, 
3.589 

‘ammal 1.331, 1.608 

Amman 2.498—500, 2.502, 2.505-517, 
3.11 


Amman Arabic 1.439, 1.596, 1.650, 
2.117, 2.499, 2.SO5—-517; 3-11; 3-493; 
3.726, 4.325, 4.632, 4.634-635, 4.637, 


4.681 
‘Ammaniyyin 2.507 
‘Ammar, ‘Abbas 1.589 


‘Ammar, Sam 4.460 

Ammar, Wafaa 2.677-678 

‘ammat al-‘Arab 2.630 

‘ammiyyad 1.405, 1.409, 1.419, 1.483, 
1.527, 1.629, 1.667, 2.649, 4.252 

Ammonite 3.409 

Ammonius 3.547 

Amorite 3.227, 3.410, 4.170 

Amour, Salmin 1.662 

amplitude 2.396 

‘amr 1.310, 2.359, 2.478, 4.332, 4.638 

‘Amr ibn al-‘As 1.361, 3.53 

-amsar > misr 

‘Amida Arabic 4.407 

amulet 2.45, 4.181 

an 1.71, 1.109, 1.196, 1.502, 2.91, 
2.171-173, 2.195, 2.301, 2.355, 2.427, 
2.627, 3.105, 3.221, 3.272, 4.60, 
4-359-360, 4.363, 4.432, 4.544-545, 
4-746 


’an al-masdariyya 4.360-361, 4.363 

’an muxaffafa 2.171, 4.361, 4.363 

’an with indicative 3.691, 3.695 

‘Ana 4.407 

‘Ana Arabic 2.415 

anacoluthon 4.486 

Anakara 3.127 

analogical explanation 4.14 

analogical extension 2.194 

analogical reasoning 4.11, 4.14 

analogy 1.74-82, 1.175, 1.193, 1.245, 
I.452-453, 1.590, 1.616, 1.644, 2.159, 
2.165, 2.184-185, 2.193, 2.85, 2.305, 
2.310, 2.425, 2.448, 3.118, 3.191, 
3-446, 4.41-42, 4.119 

analogy, pattern-based 1.79-80 

analogy, proportional 1.74, 1.76, 1.79 

analogy, semantic 2.160 

analysis, morphological 1.209 

analytic 1.356-357, 1.359, 1.486, 
1.499, 1.552, 1.562, 1.614, 1.624, 
2.161, 2.197, 2.265, 2.489, 2.684, 
3.182, 3.184, 3.280, 3.671, 4.311 

analytic construction 2.195, 2.522, 
2.525, 2.594 

analytic feature 3.59 

analytic form 4.306 

analytic genitive 1.64, 1.82-85, 1.109, 
1.246, 1.351, 1.491, 1.605-607, 2.197, 
2.213, 1.263, 1.266, 2.570, 2.613, 
3-62-63, 3.365, 3.368, 3.390, 3.404, 
3.406, 3.432, 3.482, 3.587, 3.701, 
4.247 

analytic passive 3.553 

analytic structure 1.606, 2.118, 
2.120-121, 3.152, 3.641 

analyzer, morphological 1.459-460 

‘an'ana 4.125 

anaphora 1.49, 1.310-312, 1.354-355; 
1.377, 1.431, 1.493, 1.514, 1.568—-569, 
2.83, 2.161, 3.589, 3.713, 3-716, 4.392 

anaphora, adverbial 1.569 

anaphora, nominal 1.569 

anaphora, verbal 1.569 

anaphoric expression 2.19 

anaphoric island 1.481 

anaptyctic vowel 1.234, 1.261, 1.263, 
1.664, 2.152, 2.482, 2.484, 2.572-573, 
2.5775 4-243 
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anaptyxis 1.85-86, 1.90, I.113, 1.225, 
1.235, 1.262, 1.320-321, 1.390, 
1.400, 1.608, 2.35, 2.417-418, 3.266, 
3.327-328, 3.363, 3.403, 3.611, 3.692, 
3-695, 4.243 

?Anas, Muhammad 

an’Asor Arabic 2.2 

Anatolia 1.87, 1.181, 2.414, 4.584, 
4.588 

Anatolian Arabic 1.84, 1.87-96, 
I.537-538, 1.584, 1.607, 1.612, 
2.313, 2.420, 2.423, 4.407, 4.503, 
4-534, 4.590-591, 4.727, 4.729, 
4.732-734 

‘Anaze 3.326, 4.125, 4.403 

‘Anaze Arabic 1.260, 1.606, I.610-611, 
2.152, 3.326, 3.705 

‘Anaze confederation 3.402 


1.316 


’Anbar 1.149, 3.693 
‘Anbarin-qalam 3.338 
’Anbat 1.617 


ancestry 2.59 

’Andalus, al- 1.96-102, 1.545, I.620, 
2.60, 2.62, 2.64, 2.287-288, 2.671 

?andalusit 3.112 

Andalusian Arabic 1.57, 1.84, 1.96, 
1.99, I.IOI-I1II, 1.168, 1.170, 1.608, 
I.611, 2.158, 2.282, 2.284-287, 
2.289-290, 2.388, 2.360, 2.630, 3.84, 
3-237, 3-738, 4.71, 4.217 

Andersen, Roger W. 2.683 

Anderson, John M.  1.343-344 

Anderson, Stephen R. 3.302, 4.339 

Andhra Pradesh 4.452 

Andrews, Avery 1.41 

Andrews, Peter Alford 4.580 

androcentricity 2.642-643, 2.645 

Andronoy, Michail S.  4.433-434 

Anfasi 2.1 

anggeion 3.106 

Anghelescu, Nadia 1.567, 3.234-235, 
3-353-354, 4-484-487 

Angoujard, Jean-Pierre 2.165, 2.448, 
3.612-614, 3.616, 3.620-623, 3.726, 
4-51, 4.350, 4.681 

Ani, Moukhtar 3.655, 4.647 

animacy I.41, 2.424, 4.733 

animacy hierarchy 2.594 

animal sounds 4.286 
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animals, calls to 2.379 

animals, names of 1.504, 2.27, 2.289, 
4-50, 4.285 

animate 1.34, I.41I-42, 1.344, 1.433, 
1.436, 1.645 

animateness 2.99 

’Anis, Ibrahim 1.614-615, 1.617, 
1.640, 2.555, 3-14-15, 3-72, 3-93-94, 
3.689-690, 3.697, 4.87-88 

‘Anizah > ‘Anaze 

‘Anizah Arabic > ‘Anaze Arabic 

Anjouan [Ndzuwani] 1.450 

Anjra Arabic 3.290-293 

"anna = 1.203, 1.350, 1.467-469, 1.473, 
1.476, 2.53, 2.172-174, 2.3 31-332, 
2.354355, 3-221, 3.591, 3-687, 
3.691, 4.60, 4.358, 4.360, 4.362-364, 
4-366-367, 4.430, 4.544, 4.743 

anna muxaffafa 1.69 

Annaba_ 1.54 

Annaba Arabic 4.681 

An-Nakel al-Arabi 1.460 

annexation ~ annexion; construct 
state 

annexion 1.18, 1.20, 1.367, 1.560, 
2.1 5-16, 2.294-298 

annexion — construct state 

annexion, binomial/polynomial 

annexion, extended 2.296 

annexion, improper 2.225, 4.102 

annexion, joint 2.296 


2.296 


’?Anni, Muhammad al- 2.53 

annotation, multi-level 1.515 

anomia 2.690 

Ansaba_ 1.655 

-ansadr = =1.128-130 

>Ansari, ‘Abd ar-Rahman T. al- 3.467, 
3-471 

’Ansari, Abu Zayd al- 3.34, 3.689 


Anshen, Frank 4.524-527, 4.726 

answering system 1.455 

Antaki, al- 3.224, 4.625 

Antakya 1.111I-112, I.114-116 

Antambahoaka 3.127 

antanaclasis 3.538 

‘Antara 3.211 

antecedent 1.311, 1.431, 1.556, 
2.18-21, 83, 2.171, 2.226, 2.452, 4.71, 
4.392-393 
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antecedent, quantificational 4.81, 
4.83-84 

antecedent government 2.171-172, 
2.174 


Antemoro 3.125, 3.127 

Antep 2.220 

anterior 1.524 

anteriority 1.220, 3.99, 3.643 

anthem, national 1.660 

anthropology, linguistic 2.651, 
2.654 

anthropomorphism 2.580, 3.122 

Anti-Atlas 2.62 

anticipation 1.230 

anticipatory suffix 1.230, 1.284 

Anti-Lebanon 3.372 

Antioch 1.111, 1.388, 2.220, 4.580 

Antiochia Arabic 1.111-119, 2.313, 
4.404 

antiphrasis 1.628 

antisymmetry 3.230, 3.232-233, 
4.746 

antithesis 4.211 

antonomasia 3.121 

antonymy 2.71, 3.38, 4.335 

Antoun, Richard T. 4.74, 4.77 

Antwerp Polyglot Bible 1.169 

Anwar, Mohamed Sami 3.81, 3.83-84, 
4.335 

Anwari, H. 2.410 

aorist, Semitic 4.178 

Aoun, Joseph 1.310-313, 1.350, 
I.41I-414, 1.457, 2.170, 2.173-174, 
2.369-370, 3.384, 3.432, 4.64, 
4-67-68, 4.80-85, 4.193-194, 4.363, 
4-365, 4.3945 4.397, 4-400, 4.524, 
4-527, 4.649, 4.657-658, 4.721, 
4-746-747 

aphaeresis 2.457 

aphaeretic verb form 1.186 

aphasia 1.425, 2.675, 2.681, 2.688, 
2.690, 2.692, 3.305, 4.96, 4.271 

aphasia, agrammatical 2.689 

aphasia, Broca’s 2.690 

aphasia, childhood 2.689 

aphasia, conduction 2.690 

aphasia, congenital 2.689 

aphasia, decoding 2.690 

Aphasia, Developmental 

aphasia, efferent 2.690 


2.689 


aphasia, encoding 2.690 

aphasia, expressive 2.690 

aphasia, fluent 2.690 

aphasia, non-fluent 2.690 

aphasia, sensory 2.690 

aphasia, verbal 2.690 

aphonia 2.675, 2.688 

aphorism 4.214 

Aphrodito Archive 2.23 

apocopate 2.16, 2.92, 3.269, 4.557, 
4.639 

apocope 2.17, 2.36, 2.67, 4.682 

apocope, vowel 4.675 

apodosis 1.468, 2.477-479, 3.261 

apology 3.661 

Apophonic Path 

apophony 1.37, I.119-123, 1.574, 
1.624, 2.168, 2.346, 3.191, 3.243, 
3.250, 3.297, 3.302, 4.638 

A-position 4.395, 4.488 

Appel, René 2.97, 3.315 

Appleyard, David L. 3.588-593 

applicative 3.181 

apposition 1.13, I.123-126, 1.473, 
1.559, 1.645, 3.101, 4.221 

apposition, close 1.125 

apposition, conjugated 3.66 

apraxia, verbal 2.690 

Apuleius 4.215 

‘Aqaba 2.500, 3.401, 3.404 

‘Aqaba Arabic 2.498 

‘aqil 2.15 

‘Aqil, ‘Ali 4.692, 4.697 

“Aql, Said — Akl, Said 

‘aqlam > qalam 

'aqlam al--usil, al- 

’aqlam as-sitta, al- 
4.131 

Aqmar, mosque of al- 2.41, 2.43, 2.600 

‘Aqqad, ‘Abbas Mahmid al- 1.472, 
1.648, 4.87, 4.89-90 

‘Aqra Arabic 2.415-416, 2.419-423, 
2.534, 3-448 

-aqsa I-halq: 4.426 

-aqsd I-lisan 4.1 

-aqsam al-kalam 2.425, 4.329 

Aquilina, Joseph 3.142-144, 3.146-147, 
3.156, 3.159 

-aqyasu 2.543, 4.10 

‘arab al-Griba 1.129 


T.I2Z1I-122 


1.603 


3.340, 4.131 
1.152, 2.598, 3.341, 
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Arab Americans 2.60-61 

Arab ana bongor 3.634 

Arab emigration 3.1-2 

Arab League 1.131, 1.448-450, 1.663, 
2.61, 3.174, 3-344, 3-351-3 52 

Arab nation 3.344 

Arab Revolt 3.402 

Arab unity 2.656 

Arab world 2.654 

‘araba 1.131, 2.85, 2.401 

arabe choa > Arabic, Shuwa 

arabe médian 1.58, 3.664 

arabes 1.129 

‘arabi 1.131, 3.345-346 

Arabia Petraea 3.400 

Arabian, Ancient North > North 
Arabian, Ancient 

Arabian, Ancient South > South Arabian, 
Ancient 

Arabian, East > Arabic, East Arabian 

Arabian Nights > Alf layla wa-layla 

Arabian Peninsula 1.23, 1.617, 
2.555-556 

Arabic 2.74, 2.374, 2.494, 62.57, 
2.692, 2.697, 3-545-546, 4.67, 
4.306, 4.662, 4.678 

Arabic, Abbéché 3.672, 3.674, 4.708, 
4.710, 4.716 


Arabic, ‘Abd al-Qays 3.94 
Arabic, Abha 4.127 
Arabic, ‘Abida 3.606 
Arabic, Abu Dhabi 3.702 
Arabic, Abu Jirj 2.5 
Arabic, Abu |-Xasib 1.272 


Arabic, Abu Ty 2.5 

Arabic, Abu-Kamal > Arabic, Alba Kmal 

Arabic, Abyan 4.751, 4.753-756 

Arabic, Adana 1.391, 1.394-395, 2.313 

Arabic, Aden 1.23, 1.260, I.501, 2.388, 
4.690, 4.750-751, 4.754, 4756-757 

Arabic, Afadle 4.407 

Arabic, Afghanistan 
4.617 

Arabic, ‘Agaylah 3.401 

Arabic, Ahaywat 3.401, 3.403, 4.238 

Arabic, ‘Ajarma_ 1.626, 3.405 

Arabic, Ajloun 2.506 

Arabic, ‘Ajman 1.590, 3.326 

Arabic, Al Murrah 3.326-327, 4.127, 
4.124 


1.537, 1.583, 3.84, 
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Arabic, Al Wahiba 3.478-479, 3.483, 
3.489 | 

Arabic, Al Zubayr 1.272 

Arabic, al-‘Arigs > Arabic, El-Arish 

Arabic, Alawi 1.391, 1.395-396 

Arabic, ‘Alawin 3.401 

Arabic, alBayda 4.751 

Arabic, Albt Kmal 4.407, 4.678, 
4.680 

Arabic, Alegat > Arabic, ‘Legat 

Arabic, Aleppo 1.445, 1.537, 1.608, 
1.625, 2.313, 2.494, 2.534, 2.608, 
3-450, 3.607, 4.64, 4.407—408, 4.664, 
4.681 

Arabic, Alexandretta 2.313 

Arabic, Alexandria 1.439, 1.441, 1.589, 
1.604, 2.I-3, 2.11, 2.495, 4.663 

Arabic, Algerian 1.418, 1.492, 1.502, 
1.584 

Arabic, Algiers 1.440, 1.443-444, 
1.596, 1.610, 2.532, 2.534, 3.587, 
4.569 

Arabic, Altin6ézi 1.117 

Arabic, Amm Timan 1.362 4.710, 
4.716 

Arabic, ‘Amida 4.407 

Arabic, ‘Ana 2.415 

Arabic, av’Asar 2.2 

Arabic, Anatolian 1.537-538, 1.584, 
1.607, 1.612, 2.313, 2.420, 2.423, 
4-407, 4.503, 4.534, 4-590-591, 
4-727 4-729 4-732-734 

Arabic, ‘Anaze 1.606, I.610-61T, 2.152, 
3.326, 3.705 

Arabic, Ancient 4.478-479, 4.481 

Arabic, Ancient South Palestinian 

Arabic, Andalusian 1.57, 1.84, 
1.96, 1.99, I.IOI-IITI, 1.168, 
I.170, 1.608, 1.611, 2.158, 2.282, 
2.284-287, 2.289-290, 2.388, 
2.360, 2.630, 3.84, 3.237, 3.738, 
4.71, 4.217 

Arabic, ‘Anizah > Arabic, ‘Anaze 

Arabic, Anjra  3.290-293 

Arabic, Annaba 4.681 

Arabic, Anti-Lebanon 2.494 

Arabic, Antiochia 2.313, 4.404 

Arabic, ‘Aqaba 2.498 

Arabic, ‘Aqra 2.415-416, 2.419-423, 
2.534, 3.448 


1.386 
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Arabic, Arabian Peninsula 1.260, 1.273, 
1.444, 1.584, 1.625, 2.152 

Arabic, Arabkhona 4.613-616 

Arabic, Arak 4.406 

Arabic, Arbil 2.415, 2.417-419, 2.421, 
2.532, 2.534 

Arabic, Asad 2.494, 3.14, 3-91-92 

Arabic, Asd 2.555 

Arabic, Asir 1.504, 1.590, 2.556 

Arabic, Aswan 2.2, 2.5 

Arabic, Asyit 1.586, 2.2, 2.5, 3.405 

Arabic, Atia 4.716 

Arabic, Awlad Satd 4.240 

Arabic, ‘Awlaqi 4.756 

Arabic, Axarsah 3.401, 3.403, 4.238 

Arabic, ‘Ayaydah 3.401, 4.238 

Arabic, ‘Azazmih 3.400 

Arabic, ’Azd 3.692, 3.697, 4.376 

Arabic, Azd-Sani’a 3.89, 3.94 

Arabic, ?Azd-“Uman 3.94 

Arabic, Azox 4.407 

Arabic, Badarah 4.238 

Arabic, Badari 2.5 

Arabic, Baggara 3.62 

Arabic, Baghdadi 1.271-272, 1.442, 
1.444-445, 2.8, 2.414-424, 2.532, 
2.5725 2.5775 3-95 3-84, 3-237, 3-5255 
3.569, 3.666-668, 3.672, 3.674, 3.703, 
4.62, 4.117, 4.194, 4.304, 4.325 

Arabic, Baghdadi Christian 1.273, 
1.537, 1.607, 1.610, 2.276, 2.313, 
2.532, 4.633 

Arabic, Baghdadi Jewish 1.351, 1.537, 
1.607, I.610, 1.625, 2.414, 2.276, 
2.313, 2.532534, 4.664 

Arabic, Baghdadi Muslim 1.271, 1.612, 
I.625-626, 1.642, 2.276, 2.611, 2.617, 
3-495, 3-585, 4.128, 4.633 

Arabic, Bagirmi 4.708, 4.715 

Arabic, Bahariyya 1.270, 1.586, 1.610, 
2.6, 4.550 

Arabic, Bahila 3.94 

Arabic, Bahra’ 3.94 

Arabic, Bahraini 2.494, 2.609, 
2.615-619, 3.478, 3.729, 4.64, 4.656 

Arabic, Bahraini Shiite 4.127-128 

Arabic, Bakr ibn Wail 2.555, 3.94 

Arabic, Bal Harit ibn Ka‘b 1.641, 3.89 

Arabic, Bal Qarn 4.127 


Arabic, Balat 1.585, 2.2 

Arabic, Balawiy 4.677 

Arabic, Balgawi 2.506 

Arabic, Balkh 4.311 

Arabic, Balqa 2.506 

Arabic, Baltim 2.2-3 

Arabic, Balyana 1.572 

Arabic, Bani ‘Atiye 3.401-402, 3.404, 
3.407, 4.240 

Arabic, Bani Bigr 4.127 

Arabic, Bani Hamida 2.503 

Arabic, Bani Hasan > Arabic, Beni-Hasan 

Arabic, Bani Saxar 1.406 

Arabic, Bani Sihr 4.125, 4.127 

Arabic, Bani Swayf > Arabic, Beni Swef 

Arabic, Bani Tor 4.126 

Arabic, Baniy Wasil 4.240 

Arabic, Baris 2.2, 4.196 

Arabic, BaSandi 2.2, 4.286 

Arabic, Baskinta 1.270, 4.656 

Arabic, Basra 2.312, 2.41 5-416, 2.421, 
2.631, 3.525 

Arabic, Batina 3.479, 3.481, 3.484-485, 
3.489 

Arabic, Batman 2.608 

Arabic, Bawiti 2.2 

Arabic, Bdul 3.402, 3.404-405 

Arabic, Bedouin 2.587, 2.632, 3.205, 
3.265, 3.360, 3.585, 3.609, 3.621, 
4.2-3, 4.124 

Arabic, begul 3.190 

Arabic, Bahzani 1.541, 1.571, 1.607 

Arabic, Beirut 1.269, 1.295, 1.323, 
1.538, 1.607—608, 2.231, 2.314, 2.509, 
3-11, 3.674-675, 4.349, 4.630, 4.632, 
4.678, 4.681 

Arabic, Beirut Sunni 

Arabic, Benghazi 

Arabic, Beni Swef 
2.2, 2.5, 2.494 

Arabic, Beni-Hasan 2.173, 2.503, 3.622, 
3-707, 4.3495 4.351 

Arabic, Bri 1.271, 1.299-308, 2.2, 5, 
2.1 51-153 

Arabic, Biba 2.5 

Arabic, Bihéra 1.589, 2.1-2 

Arabic, Bili 3.400-401, 3.405 

Arabic, Bimbashi  2.517-518 

Arabic, Bir Biéri 2.2 


1.283 


2.5325 3-55-56 
1.322, 1.608, 1.611, 
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Arabic, Bir Zeit 1.625, 3.430, 3.684, 
3.686, 4.317, 4.656 

Arabic, BiSmizzin 1.540, 3.607, 4.70 

Arabic, Biyyadiyyah 3.401, 3.403, 4.238 

Arabic, Bizerte 4.563, 4.681 

Arabic, Blida 1.609 

Arabic, Bongor 1.364, 3.61, 3.634-639 

Arabic, Bornu 3.634 

Arabic, Brak 2.622 

Arabic, Branes 1.295 

Arabic, Btigrin 1.270 

Arabic, Buhayra > Arabic, Bihéra 

Arabic, Bukayriyyah 4.127 

Arabic, Bukhara 4.311, 4.613-616 

Arabic, Bulag 2.2 

Arabic, Buraymi 3.481 

Arabic, Burullus 2.2-3 

Arabic, Cairene 1.270, 1.275, 1.300, 
1.304, 1.306, 1.312, 1.406—410, 1.439, 
1.441, 1.445, 1.492, 1.570, 1.589, 
1.595-596, 1.604, 1.608, 1.625, 2.1-3, 
2.5, 2.8, 2.117-118, 2.22, 2.120, 2.231, 
2.3545 2.395-396, 2.404, 2.495, 2.533, 
2.657-658, 3.9-I1, 3.305, 3-449, 
3-451, 3-426-427, 3.430, 3.542, 
3-545-546, 3-569, 3.584, 3.586, 
3.592, 3.607, 3.609-6I11, 3.613-614, 
3.616-618, 3.620-621, 3.665-668, 
3-673-675, 3-704, 3-737, 4-70-71, 
4.85-86, 4.117, 4.168, 4.194, 4.255, 
4-304, 4.326, 4.344, 4.346, 4.389-390, 
4-533-5345 4-634, 4.637, 4.669, 4.681, 
4.716, 4.727 

Arabic, Cairene Jewish 2.532-533 

Arabic, Casablanca 1.596, 1.609, 
2.621, 3.59, 3.273-274, 3.276-278, 
3.285, 3.288-289, 3.291-293, 4.630, 
4.679 

Arabic, Central African 

Arabic, Central Arabian 
2.213, 3.693 

Arabic, Central Asian 2.290, 3.429, 
3.702, 4.70, 4.612-613, 4.617, 4.621 

Arabic, Central Delta 1.323, 1.586 

Arabic, Central Iraqi 1.269, 1.272 

Arabic, Central Najdi 1.272, 1.606 

Arabic, Central Palestine 1.608 

Arabic, Chadian 1.360-368, 1.521, 
2.388, 3.634-636, 3.638, 4.71 5-716 


1.537 
1.570, 1.624, 
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Arabic, chairs of 
I.171 

Arabic, Chaouen 3.288-292 

Arabic, Cherchell 1.270, 1.609, 3.452 

Arabic, Christian 1.270, 2.23, 2.277 

Arabic, Christian Middle 1.383-387, 
2.266, 3.218 

Arabic, Cilician 1.388-397, 2.160, 
3-674, 3-702, 4.404, 4.589, 4.594 

Arabic, Classical 1.397—-411, 1.490, 
1.527-534, 1.578, 1.581-582, 1.592, 
1.594, I.614-620, 1.630-631, 
1.63 3-634, 1.636, I1.669—-670, 2.263, 
2.267, 2.388, 2.404, 2.695, 2.708, 
3.12, 3.94, 3.217, 3.318, 3.465 

Arabic, Collo 1.609 

Arabic, Colloquial 1.405-408, 1.410, 
1.419, 1439-442, 1.527, 1.597-598, 
1.604, 1.617, 1.631, 2.708, 3.24 

Arabic, Constantine 1.270, 1.596, 
1.609, 2.534 

Arabic, Crater 

Arabic, creole 
4-376 

Arabic, criticism of 2.336 

Arabic, Cukurova 1.469, I.502, 1.540, 
4.532 

Arabic, Cypriot (Maronite) 1.365, 
1.5 36-543, 1.607, 1.612, 2.160, 2.231, 
3.84, 3.672, 3.674-675 

Arabic, Cyrenaican 2.313-314, 3.55-56, 
3.611, 4.551 

Arabic, Cyrenaican Jebel 2.151-152 

Arabic, Dabba 3.94, 3.693 

Arabic, Dafir 3.326 

Arabic, Dakhla_ 1.300, 1.586, 2.2, 
2.6, 2.8 

Arabic, Dala’ 4.750-751, 4.753-7545 
4.756 

Arabic, Damascene 1.298, 1.323, 1.395, 
1.407, 1.493, 1.537, 1.540, 1.546-555, 
1.608, 1.625, 2.22, 2.30, 2.162-163, 
2.231, 2.278, 2.502, 2.509, 2.658, 3.11, 
3-265, 3.3735 3-448-449, 3.564-565, 
3.569, 3.612, 3.617—-622, 3.702, 
3736-7375 4-194 4.304, 4.3445 4.3495 
4-404, 4.407-408, 4.504, 4.630, 4.632, 
4.656, 4.664, 4.681 

Arabic, Damascus Plain 


I.166—-167, 1.169, 


4-754 
1.205, 1.5 18-527, 


1.607 
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Arabic, Damietta 1.323 

Arabic, Daqahliyya 2.2 

Arabic, Darag6ézii_ 1.571, 2.160, 3.84, 
3.672, 3.674 

Arabic, Darj 3.55-56 

Arabic, Datina 1.544, 2.388, 3.588, 
3-795, 4-750-751 4-754-755, 
4.757 

Arabic, Dawagrah 3.401, 3.404-407, 
4.238 

Arabic, Daxla > Arabic, Dakhla 

Arabic, Dbtr 4.238 

Arabic, Debdou 3.289, 3.291, 4.70 

Arabic, Dellys 1.270, 1.609, 4.656 

Arabic, Delta 1.608, 2.2, 4, 2.11 

Arabic, Dér ‘Atiye 4.406 

Arabic, Dér izZor 2.414, 4.407-408 

Arabic, Dhofar 4.304, 4.751 

Arabic, Dirbasiye 4.407 

Arabic, Diyarbakir 1.538, 1.607, 2.420, 
4.70 

Arabic, Djeinau 4.613-614, 4.616 

Arabic, Djerba 4.633 

Arabic, Djidjelli 1.609, 3.674, 3.737, 
4-70, 4.371 

Arabic, Djogari 

Arabic, Dosiri 

Arabic, Drayj 

Arabic, Druze 
2.314 

Arabic, Druze Golan 2.314 

Arabic, Druze Horan 2.314 

Arabic, Dubai 4.62 

Arabic, Dufar > Arabic, Dhofar 

Arabic, Duhts 2.2 

Arabic, Dullam 3.400, 4.238 

Arabic, Dus 2.2 

Arabic, Early Christian 3.592 

Arabic, Early Christian Middle 

Arabic, Early Standard 4.478 

Arabic, East Arabian 1.28, 1.490, 1.618, 
2.160, 2.617, 3.94, 3.691, 3.645, 
4-9-10, 4.124, 4.127, 4.286, 4.302, 
4.304-305, 4.676 

Arabic, East Egyptian 1.266 

Arabic, East Libyan 3.53, 3.56, 4.534 

Arabic, East Moroccan 1.650 

Arabic, East Sudanese 4.376 

Arabic, East Syrian 1.589 

Arabic, East Yemeni 4.304 


4.613-615, 4.617 
2.609 
4.406 
1.275-276, 1.442, 1.445, 


1.383 


Arabic, Eastern 1.259-269, 1.536, 
1.538, 1.540-541, 1.605, 1.614, 2.8, 
2.263-264, 3.697 


Arabic, Eastern Bedouin 1.572 
Arabic, Eastern Delta 1.589, 2.389 
Arabic, Eastern Desert 2.2 


Arabic, Eastern Mediterranean 
4-729-734 

Arabic, Edfu 1.306 

Arabic, Educated 1.630, 1.666, 2.377, 
2.696, 3.14, 3.18-19 

Arabic, Educated Colloquial 1.409-410 

Arabic, Educated Spoken 1.630-632, 
1.634, 1.666—-668, 2.661, 4.325-326 

Arabic, Egyptian 1.270, 1.323, 
I.340-342, 1.351, 1.384, 1.417, 1.419, 
1.483, 1.495, I.501-504, 1.538, 1.554, 
1.562, 1.§70-572, 1.584, 1.595, 1.604, 
I.606-609, I.611, 1.632, 1.636, 
1.657-659, 2.20, 2.32, 2.36-38, 2.71, 
2.74, 2.96-100, 2.136, 2.160-I161, 
2.194, 2.199, 2.203, 2.344, 2.375, 
2.388, 2.390, 2.455-459, 2.517, 2.560, 
2.584, 2.587, 2.597, 2.649, 2.656, 
2.658, 2.678, 3.12, 3.65-68, 3.70, 
3.81-85, 3.87, 3.97, 3-190, 3.198, 
3.200-201, 3.236, 3.240, 3.264-268, 
3.386, 3.389-393, 3.398, 3.456, 3-545, 
3-560-5 63, 3.572573, 3-5 86-587, 
3.609, 3.612, 3.669, 3.674, 3.676, 
3.680, 3.684, 3.687, 3.705-706, 
3.708-711, 4.45, 4.50-51, 4.62-64, 
4.66, 4.71, 4.19 5-198, 4.284-285, 
4-317, 4-354, 4.3725 4-399, 4.468, 
4.470, 4.490, 4.649, 4.662, 4.671I-672, 
4-719; 4.7425 4-747 4-757 

Arabic, Egyptian Jewish 2.276, 
2.278-279 

Arabic, Egyptian Nile Valley 2.151 

Arabic, Egyptian Oases 1.586, 1.590 

Arabic, Egyptian Radio 2.278 

Arabic, El Jadida 3.288 

Arabic, El-Arish 4.240 

Arabic, El-Karak 2.506 

Arabic, Empty Quarter 
3.489-490 

Arabic, Esna 2.5 

Arabic, Essaouira 3.288 

Arabic, Farafra 1.586, 1.610-G61T. 2.2, 
2.6, 2.8 


3-479, 3-484, 
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Arabic, Fasn 2.2 

Arabic, Fawaxriyyah 4.240 

Arabic, Fayfa 4.123 

Arabic, Fayyum 1.320-321, 1.608, 
I.611, 1.640, 2.2, 2.5, 2.494 

Arabic, Fes 1.444, 1.571, 1.596, 
2.532-534, 2.621, 3.273-274, 3.276, 
3.285, 3.288-290, 3.292-293, 3.585 

Arabic, Fezzan 1.265-266, 2.622, 
3-55-56, 3-587, 4-551, 4-555 

Arabic, Formal Spoken 1.668 

Arabic, Gabes 3.451, 4.681 

Arabic, Galilee 1.265, 1.608, 2.501, 
4.663 

Arabic, Gamid 4.126 

Arabic, Gani 3.94 

Arabic, Garabulli 3.55 

Arabic, Gararga 3.401, 3.403, 4.240 

Arabic, Garbiyya 2.2 

Arabic, Gasir 2.2 

Arabic, Gatafan 3.94 

Arabic, Gatif 3.89 

Arabic, Gayl Habban 4.750-751, 4.756 

Arabic, Gaza 1.608, 2.32, 3.527, 3-531 

Arabic, Ghatan 3.326 

Arabic, Gihaf 4.756 

Arabic, gilit 1.610-G611, 4.3, 4.325 

Arabic, Gina 2.2 

Arabic, Giza 2.2, 2.5 

Arabic, Gorda 2.622 

Arabic, Goulimine 3.288 

Arabic, Granada 1.103, 1.107, 3.23, 
3-585, 4-431 

Arabic, Greater Syria 1.444 

Arabic, Gulf 1.270, 1.272, 1.595, 1.606, 
I.611, 1.624, 2.36, 2.38, 2.96, 2.161, 
2.210—-213, 2.374-375, 2.388, 2.390, 
2.5555 2.587, 3.9, 3-12, 3-19, 3.63, 
3.68, 3.264, 3-451-452, 3.478, 3-545> 
3-585, 3-587, 3.592, 3.609, 4.124, 
4.317, 4.646, 4.656, 4.695 

Arabic, Gulf Pidgin 3.63 

Arabic, Gurna 2.5 

Arabic, Gis 2.5 

Arabic, Gypsy 2.216-222, 3.527 

Arabic, Hadramawt 1.260, 2.270, 
2.274, 3-449, 4.687-699, 4.750-751, 
4.7535 4-754-757 

Arabic, Hadrami > Arabic, Hadramawt 

Arabic, Haifa 1.608 
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Arabic, Halayib 2.2 

Arabic, Hama _ 1.608, 4.408 

Arabic, Hamadah 4.240 

Arabic, Hamar 4.376 

Arabic, Hamdan 3.94 

Arabic, Hanadwah 4.240 

Arabic, Hanifa 3.94 

Arabic, Harb 4.126-127 

Arabic, Harit 3.94 

Arabic, Hasa  4.127—-128 

Arabic, Hasake 4.407 

Arabic, Hassaniyya 1.570, 1.572, 
1.625, 2.240-250, 2.388, 2.622, 3.53, 
3.60-61, 3.135, 3.288, 3.290, 3.314, 
3-3525 3-450-451, 3.585, 3.587, 3.664, 
4-70, 4.313, 4.376, 4.550, 4.662 

Arabic, Hatay 1.584 

Arabic, Hawazin 2.555, 3-94 

Arabic, Hayil 4.126 

Arabic, Hebron 1.608, 2.30, 3.527 

Arabic, Hijazi 1.295, 1.399-400, 1.490, 
1.606, 1.641, 2.88, 2.199, 2.263-264, 
2.279, 2.312, 2.355, 2.387, 2.499, 
2.680, 2.689, 2.691, 3.14, 3.90, 3.93, 
3.179, 3-404, 3.497, 3.609, 3.621-622, 
3.645, 3.690-691, 3.693-698, 4.9-10, 
4.62, 4.70, 4.124-127, 4.351, 4.389, 
4.431 

Arabic, Hijazi Jewish 2.259 

Arabic, Hilali 1.609, 3.288 

Arabic, Hims > Arabic, Homs 

Arabic, Himyar 3.94 

Arabic, Hispano- > Arabic, Andalusian 

Arabic, history of 2.261-268 

Arabic, Hit 2.415, 2.533-534 

Arabic, Hodeida > Arabic, Hudaydah 

Arabic, Homs 1.608, 4.678, 4.680 

Arabic, Horan 1.546, 1.583, 1.605, 
1.607-608, 2.501, 2.506, 2.622, 4.407, 
4-635, 4.678 

Arabic, Hudaydah 4.754 

Arabic, Hudayl 1.627, 3.90, 3.92, 3.94, 
3-692, 3.695, 3-697, 4.376 

Arabic, Hufaf 4.126 

Arabic, Hugariyyah 4.751, 4.754, 
4.756 

Arabic, Huwaytat — Arabic, Hwetat 

Arabic, Huwwérin 4.406 

Arabic, Hwétat 3.401-403, 3.407, 
4.238, 4.240 
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Arabic, Tbri 3.481 

Arabic, Igli 3.290-291 

Arabic, Igni > Arabic, Igli 
Arabic, informal written 2.214 


Arabic, Inner Oman 1.642 
Arabic, Inter- 1.668 
Arabic, intermediate 1.630-633 


Arabic, Iraqi 1.417, 1.432, 1.443-444, 
1.493, 1.540, 1.639-641, 2.38, 2.96, 
2.174, 2.231, 2.312, 2.388, 2.390, 
3.68, 3.70, 3-429, 3-595, 3-597, 3-611, 
3.613-614, 3-654, 3-702 5 3-729, 4-455 
4.85-86, 4.303, 4.311, 4.318, 4.590, 
4.592, 4.670-671 

Arabic, Irbid 2.498-499, 2.503, 2.506, 
4.655 

Arabic, Ismint 2.2 

Arabic, ‘Izbit al-Basili 

Arabic, Jabal Axdar 
3.489 

Arabic, Jabal idDriaz 3.592, 4.407 

Arabic, Jabal WaShah 4.751 

Arabic, Jabal Yazidi 4.754, 4.756 

Arabic, Jabali 2.314 

Arabic, Jaffa 1.608, 2.502 

Arabic, Jarajrah 4.238 

Arabic, Jawf 4.751 

Arabic, Jbala 1.439, 1.590, 1.609, 
3.288-290, 3.292-293, 4.70 

Arabic, Jbaliyyah 3.401, 3.403, 

4.240 

Arabic, Jeddah 1.271, 4.126, 4.632 

Arabic, Jenin 2.321 

Arabic, Jerusalem 1.323, 1.444-445, 
1.608, 2.32, 2.221, 2.231, 2.481-493, 
2.502, 2.509, 2.532, 2.534, 3.8-9, 3.11, 
3.658, 3.704, 4.632 

Arabic, Jerusalem Jewish 2.491 

Arabic, Jewish 1.54, 1.323, 1.443, 
1.445-447, 2.23, 2.266, 2.277, 2.313, 
2.470, 2.494, 2.526-536, 2.659, 2.661, 
3.218, 3.220, 3.451, 3.472, 4.58, 4.70, 
4.157, 4.216, 4.217 

Arabic, Jiblah 1.571 

Arabic, Jidda > Arabic, Jeddah 

Arabic, Jordanian 1.656-659, 2.71-72, 
2.97-99, 2.120, 2.230-231, 2.395, 
2.397-398, 2.498-517, 2.585—-587, 
3.11, 3.263-268, 3.527, 3.604, 
3.61I-612, 3.678-679, 3.686, 4.407, 


I.271 
3-479, 3-482-485, 


4.489, 4.629, 4.632, 4.648, 4.654-656, 
4.664, 4.672, 4.681 

Arabic, Jordanian Bedouin 4.325 

Arabic, Juba 1.489, 1.520, 1.525, 
2.517—-525, 3.10, 3.62, 3.635, 3.639, 
3.642-643, 4.198, 4.376 

Arabic, Judaeo- 1.443, 2.23, 2.266, 
2.277, 2.313, 2.470, 2.494, 2.526-536, 
2.659, 2.661, 3.218, 3.220, 3.472, 
3.451, 4.70, 4.216, 4.217 

Arabic, Judaeo- > Arabic, Jewish 

Arabic, Juhayna 3.94 

Arabic, Kafr i8Séx 2.2 

Arabic, Kairouan 1.609, 4.563, 4.670 

Arabic, Kalb 3.94 

Arabic, Karaduvar 1.395 

Arabic, Karak 2.498-499, 2.503, 
2.506-507 

Arabic, Kayish 1.392 

Arabic, Kazanli 1.392 

Arabic, Kfar ‘Abida_ 1.540, 3.451 

Arabic, Khabura 3.478 

Arabic, Khalil 3.527 

Arabic, Khanaqin 2.415 

Arabic, Kharga 1.586, 2.2, 2.5-6, 2.8, 
2.389, 4.196 

Arabic, Khartoum 1.525, 2.271, 
2.559-571, 3-10, 3.62, 3.643, 4.376, 
4495-4975 4-4995 4.529-535 

Arabic, Khatuniya 2.414, 4.407 

Arabic, Khurasan 1.583, 3.544 

Arabic, Khuzestan 1.584, 2.414, 
2.571-578, 3.84 

Arabic, Kinana 3.94 

Arabic, Ki-Nubi 1.357, 1.520, 3.62, 
3-635, 3642-643 

Arabic, Kirkuk 2.415, 2.417-418, 
2427, 9.532 

Arabic, Korba 4.681 

Arabic, Kordofan 4.376 

Arabic, Kormakiti 3.450 

Arabic, Kozluk 4.70 

Arabic, Kozluk-Sason 

Arabic, Kufa 2.312 

Arabic, Kufra  3.55-56 

Arabic, Kurdistan 2.419, 2.423, 2.532 

Arabic, Kuwaiti 1.340, 1.342, 
1.65 7-659, 2.97, 2.102, 397, 
2.608-620, 3.609, 3.679, 3.740, 
4.65, 4.163, 4.303 


1.607 
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Arabic, Lahej 
4.756 

Arabic, Lake Chad 1.611 

Arabic, Latakia 1.608 

Arabic, Late Christian Middle 
1.386 

Arabic, Lawdar 4.754 

Arabic, Lebanese 1.274-275, 1.281, 
I.311-312, I.411-412, 1.432, 1.473, 
1.538, 1.540-541, 1.554, 1.568, 1.580, 
1.603, 1.642, 2.4, 2.161, 2.231, 2.314, 
2.367, 2.369-371, 2.395—-400, 2.506, 
3.240, 3.264, 3.266—-268, 3.349, 3.359, 
3-384, 3.387, 3-413, 3-429, 3.446, 
3.569, 3.612, 3.726, 4.64, 4.67, 4.80, 
4.82-84, 4.194, 4.348, 4.397, 4.649, 
4.670, 4.678, 4.719, 4.747 

Arabic, ‘Légat 3.401, 4.240 

Arabic, Levantine 1.312, 1.412, 
1.668, 2.4—-5, 2.36—-38, 2.71, 2.74, 
2.136, 2.173, 2.204, 2.395, 2.510, 
2.584, 2.658, 3.84, 3.359, 3-495, 
3.614, 3.688, 3.707, 4.318, 4.323, 
4.646, 4.675 

Arabic, Libyan 1.270, 1.642, 2.6, 2.374, 
2.390, 2.658, 3.54-55, 3-587, 4.655 

Arabic, Libyan oases 2.8 

Arabic, L-iHméra_ 4.406 

Arabic, literary 1.602 

Arabic, Lmnabha 4.286 

Arabic, Lower Egyptian 
3.702 

Arabic, Lower Iraq 1.443 

Arabic, Luxor 2.2, 2.5 

Arabic, Ma‘an 2.498 

Arabic, M‘addamiye 4.406-407 

Arabic, Madhij 3.94 

Arabic, Maghrebine 1.270, 1.291, 
1.296, 1.492, 1.585-586, 1.590, I.61T, 
2.7, 2.74, 2.160, 2.455, 2.621, 3.702, 
4.281, 4.323 

Arabic, Mahabigah 4.751 


4-75°-7 51, 4-753-7545 


1.383, 


1.608, 1.642, 


Arabic, Mahayil 4.125, 4.127 
Arabic, Mahdiya 1.609 
Arabic, Maiduguri 4.716 


Arabic, Malalhah 4.238 

Arabic, Malik ibn Kinana 3.89 

Arabic, Malkiye 4.407 

Arabic, Maltese 1.416, 1.609, 3.65, 
3-67, 3.69-70, 3.14I-159, 3.237, 
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3-298, 3.312, 3.3525 3-545 3-569, 
3739-740, 4.565, 4.662 

Arabic, Manama 4.325, 4.631 

Arabic, Mandisa 2.2 

Arabic, Mangalla 2.517 

Arabic, Manzala 2.2 

Arabic, Ma‘qili 1.609 

Arabic, Marazig 1.264 

Arabic, Mardin 1.607, 2.608, 3.84, 
3-237, 3-448, 4.70, 4.664 

Arabic, Ma‘rib) 4.751 

Arabic, Maridi 3.59, 642 

Arabic, Marrakech > Arabic, Marrakesh 

Arabic, Marrakesh 1.609, 2.621-622, 
3.274-276, 3.288-289, 3.291-292 

Arabic, Marxah 4.756 

Arabic, Masa‘id 3.401, 4.238 

Arabic, Mauritanian 3.702, 4.159 

Arabic, Meccan 1.300, 1.400-401, 
I.5O1, 1.611, 1.615, 2.355, 3.90, 
3.179-187, 3.335, 3-404, 3.612, 4.126, 
4.534 

Arabic, Medea 1.609 

Arabic, Media 1.474, 1.667, 2.296, 
3.17, 3.19, 3.198-204 

Arabic, Meknes 1.609, 2.621, 3.85, 
3.291 

Arabic, Mersin 1.390, 1.392, 
T.394-395, 2.313 

Arabic, Mesopotamian 
1.606 

Arabic, Mhallamiye 3.237 

Arabic, Mhamid 3.288 

Arabic, Mhardi 4.403-404 

Arabic, Mhin Fruqlus 4.406 

Arabic, Midan 1.547 

Arabic, Middle 1.383, 1.403, 1.410, 
1.496, 1.593, 1.597, 1.619, 1.631, 
1.642, 1.668, 2.265-266, 2.312-313, 
2.332, 2.388, 2.529, 3.466, 3.704, 
4-196, 4.543-544, 4.546 

Arabic, Middle Egyptian 

Arabic, Mila 1.56 

Arabic, Miliana 1.609 

Arabic, Minufiyya 2.2 

Arabic, Minya 1.322, 2.2, 5 

Arabic, Misurata 3.54-56 

Arabic, Modern Standard (MSA) _ 1.399, 
I.406-410, 1.423, 1.434, 1.436, 1.441, 
1.446, 1.456, 1.469, 1.472-473, 1.476, 


1.571, 1.607, 


1.320-321, 2.6 
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1.490, 1.493, 1.528, 1.532, 1.578, 
1.580-582, 1.595, 1.624, 1.630, 
1.63 3-634, 1.636, 1.647, 1.650, 1.652, 
1.65 5-656, 1.667, 1.669-670, 2.267, 
3.10-I2, 3.14, 3.18-19, 3.76 

Arabic, Mogador 1.609 

Arabic, Monastir 4.564 

Arabic, Moroccan 1.294-298, 1.351, 
1I.407-408, I.418-419, 1.479, 1.481, 
1.483, 1.486, 1.488, 1.502, 1.512, 
1.568, 1.571-572, 1.585, 1.604, 2.21, 
2.71-72, 2.75-76, 2.96-97, 2.102, 
2.116, 2.156, 2.159, 2.161, 2.174, 
2.194, 2.205, 2.231, 2.374, 2.388, 
2.390-391, 2.393, 2.395-396, 2.621, 
2.658, 2.686, 3.48, 3.68-70, 3.84, 
3.2375 3-273, 3-287, 3.305, 3.3 58-359, 
3.382, 3.429, 3.446, 3.554, 3.584-5 87, 
3.592, 3.611, 3.655-656, 3.684, 3.705, 
3-797, 3-724-726, 3.740, 4.45, 
4-51-52, 4.67, 4.71, 4.117, 4.141, 
4.160, 4.167, 4.185-I91, 4.286, 4.306, 
4-317-318, 4.3395 4.3515, 4.3935 
4-397-399, 4-491, 4.646, 4.648-649, 
4.651, 4.654-4.656, 4.662, 4.666, 
4.668, 4.672, 4.674-675, 4.678, 
4.682 

Arabic, Moroccan Jewish 
2.533, 3.288, 3.292-293 

Arabic, Mosul 1.417, 1.537, 1.610, 
2.312, 2.415-417, 2.419-420, 2.423, 
2.534, 3-448, 3.674, 4.372 

Arabic, Mount Hermon 4.407 

Arabic, Mount Lebanon 1.269-271 

Arabic, Mudaybi 3.481, 3.489 

Arabic, Mudia 4.754 

Arabic, Mukalla 4.757 

Arabic, Mukeyras 4.751, 4.753 

Arabic, Murad 3.94 

Arabic, Murayna 3.94 

Arabic, Mirseloglu 1.392 

Arabic, MuSiyya 2.2 

Arabic, Mat 2.2 

Arabic, Mzab_ 1.264 

Arabic, Mzénah 2.152, 3.401, 4.240 

Arabic, Nabataean 2.198, 3.467, 
3-696-697 

Arabic, Nabataean Old 4.479 

Arabic, Nabeul 4.563 


1.444-445, 


Arabic, Nabk 4.406 

Arabic, Nablus 2.32, 3.527, 4.655 

Arabic, Naj Hammadi 2.2, 2.5 

Arabic, Najdi 1.399-400, I.606-607, 
1.625, 1.627, 2.15I-152, 2.161, 2.353, 
2.404, 2.506, 2.609, 3.12, 3.94, 3.360, 
3-403, 3-429, 3.478, 3.585, 3.587, 
3.606, 4.2, 4.123-124, 4.126-127, 
4.129, 4.238, 4.241, 4.318, 4.628, 
4-632, 4.654-655 

Arabic, Najran 3.326, 3.606, 4.124, 
4-127 

Arabic, Namir 3.94 

Arabic, N’djamena 4.708, 4.710, 4.712, 
4.716 

Arabic, Nedroma_ 1.609 

Arabic, Nefzaoua 4.681 

Arabic, Negev 1.260, 1.266, 
3.400-40T1, 3.403-406, 3.585, 
4.238, 4.240, 4.350 

Arabic, Negev Bedouin 3.360, 3.531, 
3536-537, 3-569, 3.609, 3.613-614, 
4-351, 4.663 

Arabic, Negev Fallahi 

Arabic, Némat 3.402, 3.404-405 

Arabic, Neo- 1.613-614, I.616-617, 
1.619, 2.265-266 

Arabic, New Fes 1.609 

Arabic, newspaper 3.200, 3.202-203 

Arabic, Nigerian 1.502, 2.471, 
3-5425 3-544-546, 4.118, 4.710, 
4.714 

Arabic, Nile Delta 
2.75 2.494 

Arabic, Nile Valley 1.586, 1.605, 
1.608, 1.625, 2.4-5, 2.7-8 


3.360 


T.2703/Ts503;2.2, 


Arabic, North African 1.606-607, 
2.36, 2.251, 2.351 
Arabic, North Algerian 1.642 


Arabic, North Arabian 1.259, 1.584, 
1.642, 2.494, 3-403-405, 3.407, 4.403, 
4.407, 4.751 

Arabic, North Israel 1571, 4.649 

Arabic, North Israel Bedouin 4.649 

Arabic, North Jordanian 4.655 

Arabic, North Lebanese 1.607 

Arabic, North Middle Egyptian 
1.586 

Arabic, North Palestine 


1.442, 1.445 
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Arabic, North Sinai 
2.509, 4.677 

Arabic, North Syria 
4-590, 4.677 

Arabic, North Tunisian 1.625 

Arabic, North Yemeni 1.584, 1.605, 
4.676-677, 4.751, 4.753 

Arabic, Northern Najdi_ 1.584, 
1.606 

Arabic, Northern Nile valley 1.585 

Arabic, Northwest Arabian 1.606, 3.94, 
3.360, 3.400, 3.646, 3.695, 4.238, 
4.240, 4.241 

Arabic, Northwest Moroccan 1.625 

Arabic, Nubi > Arabic, Ki-Nubi 

Arabic, Nubian 2.494, 3.60 

Arabic, Nusaybin 2.534 

Arabic, Nusayri 1.642 

Arabic, Oases 2.7 

Arabic, Old 1.399-400, 1.614, 2.265, 
2.267, 3-415, 3-417, 3.464, 4.478-479, 
4.482 

Arabic, Old Fes 1.609 

Arabic, Old Rabat 3.273 

Arabic, Omani 1.663, 2.211, 2.619, 
3-84, 3.478-491, 3.544, 3-658, 4.124, 
4.298-300, 4.383 

Arabic, Omdurman 4.376 

Arabic, Oran 1.443, 1.596, 1.610, 
2.532, 4.680 

Arabic, Orania 1.609 

Arabic, Oujda 3.288-289, 3.292 

Arabic, Palestinian 1.312, 1.3957, 1.375; 
1.377, 1.481, 1.538, 1.540-541, 1.608, 
2.IO00-IOT, 2.230-231, 2.365-366, 
2.370, 2.461, 2.463, 2.466, 2.499, 
2.502, 2.506-507, 2.509, 2.587, 2.691, 
3.11, 3.82-84, 3.86, 3.263-268, 3.360, 
3-403, 3-430, 3-433, 3-526-538, 3.569, 
3.609, 3.656, 3.685, 3.687, 3.704-705, 
4.117, 4.194, 4.317-318, 4.346-349, 
4.361, 4.393, 4.407, 4.534, 4.627, 
4.637, 4.654, 4.662-663, 4.672, 
4.675-676, 4.681, 4.746 

Arabic, Palmyra 1.538, 2.314, 2.494, 
4.406-408 

Arabic, Pan- 1.668 

Arabic, peninsular 

Arabic, peripheral 


I.570-571, 1.605, 


1.538, 1.612, 


1.606 
3.640 
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Arabic, pidgin 
4.123 

Arabic, Port Said 1.604 

Arabic, post-Classical 2.528, 3.216 

Arabic, pre-Anaze 1.606 

Arabic, pre-Classical 1.491 

Arabic, pre-Hilali 1.609-610, 3.53-54, 
3.273-274, 3.288 

Arabic, pre-Islamic 1.399-401, 
1.491, 1.562, 1.593-594, 1.613-614, 
I.616—-618, 1.653, 2.88-89, 2.198, 
2.263, 2.3555 3-14, 3-90, 3-465, 3.644, 
3.689-699 

Arabic, Proto- 1.313, 1.490, 1.494, 
2.263, 2.495, 3.411 

Arabic, Proto Neo- 1.618 

Arabic, Proto-Colloquial 

Arabic, Qahabah 4.127 

Arabic, Qalamtin§ 1.538, 1.546, 1.584, 
1.608, 4.403, 4.406, 4.408 

Arabic, Qalhat 3.488 

Arabic, Qamisli 2.389, 2.534, 4.407-408 

Arabic, Qaritén 1.538, 2.314, 4.406 

Arabic, Qasim 3.326, 3.606 

Arabic, QaSqa-Darya 4.613-614, 
4.616-617 

Arabic, Qatar 2.609 

Arabic, Qatif 4.124, 4.128 

Arabic, Qatn 4.693 

Arabic, Qayrawan > Arabic Kairouan 

Arabic, Qays 1.641, 4.376 

Arabic, galtu. 1.396, 1.536-538, 1.584, 
1.607, 1.610, 1.612, 2.313, 4.3, 4.70, 
4.325 

Arabic, qgétel 

Arabic, Quda‘a 1.614, 2.427 

Arabic, Quranic 1.615, 1.617, 
2.647-648, 2.264, 2.705, 2.705, 
2.708, 3.10, 3.645, 3.689, 4.21-31 

Arabic, Quray$ 1.400, 1.594, 
I.614-617, 1.614, 1.617, 2.263-264, 
3.14, 3-89, 3.91-93, 4.377 

Arabic, Rabat 1.596, 1.609, 2.621, 3.9, 
3.273, 3.288-289, 3.292, 3.274 

Arabic, Rabi‘a 1.614, 2.555 

Arabic, Ramallah 1.584 

Arabic, Ras il‘Ayn 4.407 

Arabic, Ras Sadr 4.238 

Arabic, RaSid 2.2-3 


1.364, 1.619, 3.634-639, 


2.495 


1.538 
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Arabic, RaSidiyya > Arabic, Rosetta 

Arabic, RaSiyda 3.62 

Arabic, Razihi 4.106 

Arabic, reform of 2.635 

Arabic, revival of 1.531 

Arabic, Rijal Alma 4.127 

Arabic, Ristaq 2.388, 3.481 

Arabic, Riyadh 4.62 

Arabic, Rmélat 3.401, 4.238, 4.677 

Arabic, Rosetta 2.2-3 

Arabic, Rubatab 4.376 

Arabic, Rufayda 4.127 

Arabic, Rustaq > Arabic, Ristaq 

Arabic, Rwalah 4.125-126 

Arabic, Sabbéha 4.751 

Arabic, Sa‘d 3.94 

Arabic, Sa‘d ibn Bakr 4.376 

Arabic, Sa‘d Ibn Zayd Manat 4.376 

Arabic, S‘adah 4.751, 4.754, 4.756 

Arabic, Sadr City 1.272 

Arabic, Safed 1.608 

Arabic, Sahara Bedouin 

Arabic, Sahil Maryut 

Arabic, Saida 1.608 

Arabic, Sadi > Arabic, Upper Egyptian 

Arabic, Salala 3.479 

Arabic, Salé 1.609, 3.273-274 

Arabic, Salt 1.595, 2.498-499, 2.506, 
2.514, 4.632 

Arabic, Samanah 3.401 

Arabic, Samandag 1.117 

Arabic, Samaritan 3.218 

Arabic, Samawa 2.416 

Arabic, Sammari 1.260, 1.606, 3.326, 
4.126 

Arabic, San‘ani 1.445, 1.596, 2.39, 
2.231, 3.84, 3.450-452, 3.611, 3.613, 
3.620, 3.674-675, 3.702, 4.62, 
4.106-115, 4.117, 4.529-535 4.559, 
4.690, 4.695, 4.697, 4.750-751, 4.753, 
4756-757 

Arabic, Sarat 3.606 

Arabic, Sarat ‘Abidah 4.127 

Arabic, Sargiyya 1.584, 1.589, 2.2, 
3.401-402, 3.404, 3.406, 4.238, 4.727 

Arabic, Saudi Arabian 1.657-658, 
2.37-38, 2.97, 2.99, 2.658, 3.237, 
3-695, 4.655, 4.671 

Arabic, Sawalha 3.401, 4.240 


1.642, 3.672 
2.314 


Arabic, Sawarkah 3.401, 4.238 

Arabic, Sawi 1.546, 4.403, 4.407-408 

Arabic, Sebha 3.55 

Arabic, Sefrou 2.534, 3.288, 3.292, 
4.70 

Arabic, Sekik 3.607 

Arabic, Sendor 2.415, 2.534 

Arabic, Sfax 1.609, 1.642, 4.563-564 

Arabic, Shim 2.314 

Arabic, Shuwa_ 1.33 3-334, 1.338, 3-3735 
4.284, 4.376 

Arabic, Sicilian 
3.146, 4.215 

Arabic, Sidi Kasem 3.288 

Arabic, Sidon 1.269 

Arabic, Siirt 1.538, 2.608, 3.585, 4.70 

Arabic, simplified 1.632 

Arabic, Sinai 1.260, 1.266, 1.320, 
2.2, 2.4, 2.388, 3.401, 3.405-406, 
4.237-251, 4.663 

Arabic, Sirgat 2.419 

Arabic, Skikda 1.609 

Arabic, Skira 3.288, 3.290, 3.293, 4.71 

Arabic, Sohag 1.306, 2.2 

Arabic, S6ran 4.406 

Arabic, Sorman 3.55 

Arabic, Soukhne 1.538, 1.585, 
1.607-608, 2.314, 2.494, 4.406-408, 
4.678 

Arabic, Sousse 1.609, 4.563 

Arabic, South Algerian 1.642 

Arabic, South Arabian 1.492, 1.502 

Arabic, South Iraqi 1.272, 1.584 

Arabic, South Jordanian 4.240 

Arabic, South Kurdistan 2.533 

Arabic, South Lebanese 1.608 

Arabic, South Mesopotamian 

Arabic, South Middle Egyptian 

Arabic, South Tunisian 

Arabic, South Turkey 1.537 

Arabic, South Yemeni 4.751, 4.753 

Arabic, Southeast Turkey 1.541 

Arabic, Southern Levantine 2.506 

Arabic, Southwest Arabian 1.259-260 

Arabic, spoken > Arabic, Colloquial 

Arabic, Spoken Literary 1.511 

Arabic, spread of 2.664, 3.59-60 

Arabic, Standard 1.632, 1.636 

Arabic, Standard Egyptian 1.585 


1.416, 2.158, 2.630, 


1.570 
1.586 


1.642, 3.738 
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Arabic, Standard Spoken 1.668 

Arabic, study of 1.166-172, 4.147 

Arabic, Sudanese 1.300, 1.363, 1.525, 
1.570, 2.2, 2.5, 2.38, 2.51, 2.160, 
2.255, 2.517519, 2.590, 3-10, 3-435, 
3-4375 3-635, 3-643, 4-376-377, 4.380, 
4-559 4-715, 4.756 

Arabic, Sudayr 4.125-127 

Arabic, Suhag > Arabic, Sohag 

Arabic, Sukriyya 2.388, 3.62, 3.404, 
3-544, 4.376 

Arabic, Sulaymi 1.609, 4.550 

Arabic, Sult > Arabic, Salt 

Arabic, superiority of 2.178, 2.181, 
2.406-407, 2.630, 2.654, 3.117 

Arabic, Susa 1.571, 1.642, 4.62 

Arabic, Suxne > Arabic, Soukhne 

Arabic, Swérkiy 4.677 

Arabic, Syrian 1.281, 1.340-342, 1.408, 
1.492, 1.538, 1.540, 1.571, 1.604, 
1.657, 2.38, 2.96, 2.156, 2.388, 2.390, 
2.397, 2.499, 2.658, 3.67-68, 3.70, 
3.237, 3.264, 3.266-268, 3.446, 3.456, 
3+5535 3-556-557, 3-568, 3.611-612, 
3.614, 3.656, 3.684-685, 3.729, 
3-739-740, 4-455 4-52, 4.67, 4.116, 
4.163, 4195-196, 4.309, 4.312, 
4317-318, 4.3395 4.341, 4-491, 4.647, 
4.649, 4.654-655, 4.678 

Arabic, Syro-Lebanese 1.546, 3.585, 
3.587 

Arabic, Syro-Mesopotamian 

Arabic, Syro-Mesopotamian 
Bedouin 1.607, 4.70 

Arabic, Syro-Palestinian 
3.237, 4.285-286 

Arabic, Tafilalt 3.290-291 

Arabic, Taglib 3.94 

Arabic, Ta‘izz 4.751 

Arabic, Takrouna 3.448 

Arabic, Tamim 1.399, 1.490, 1.614, 
1.616, 1.641, 2.263, 2.427, 2.494, 
2.5555 3-14, 3-89, 93.2-94, 3.186, 
3-497, 3-645, 3.698, 4.10 

Arabic, Tamix 3.94 

Arabic, Tangier 1.439, 1.609, 3.274, 
3.288, 3.291-293, 3.672 

Arabic, Tannaumah 4.127 

Arabic, Tarabin 3.365-366, 4.238 


1.625 


1.388, 1.642, 
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Arabic, Tarsus 1.390-392, 1.394-395 

Arabic, Tata 3.288 

Arabic, Tawara 3.401, 3.403 

Arabic, Tayaha 4.238 

Arabic, Tayybit Imam 4.406-407 

Arabic, Tayy? 1.310, 1.399, 1.628, 
2.494, 3-89, 3.94, 3-692, 3.694-695, 
3.697, 4.62, 4.126, 4.376 

Arabic, Taza 1.609, 3.288, 3.290-291 

Arabic, teaching of > teaching of 
Arabic 

Arabic, Tenes 1.609 

Arabic, Tetouan 1.596, 1.609, 3.273, 
3.288, 3.290-29T, 3.293 

Arabic, Thor 4.127 

Arabic, Tiberias 1.608 

Arabic, Tigris 1.607 

Arabic, Tihama 1.589, 1.655, 2.259, 
2.270-273, 3-179, 3-4545 4-240, 4.751, 
4753-7545 4-756 

Arabic, Tikrit 2.415, 2.417, 2.421 

Arabic, Tlemcen 1.444, 1.609, 2.532, 
2.5345 3-4525 4-70 

Arabic, Tlemcen Jewish 2.533 

Arabic, Tobrouk 3.55 

Arabic, Tor alBaha 4.751 

Arabic, Tourkou > Arabic Turku 

Arabic, Trans-Jordanian 2.499 

Arabic, Tripoli 2.532, 2.534, 3-535 3-555 
3.607, 3.666-668, 4.548-5 56 

Arabic, Tripoli Jewish 4.548 

Arabic, Tripolitanian 3.55-56 

Arabic, Tunis 1.260, 1.444, 1.446-447, 
1.596, 1.609, 1.642, 2.534, 3.12, 
3.85, 3.607, 3.7375 3-739 4-563-571, 
4.629 

Arabic, Tunis Jewish 
3-449, 4.563 

Arabic, Tunisian 1.423-424, 1.457, 
1.632, 1.63 5-636, 2.74, 2.161, 2.318, 
2.320-322, 2.374, 2.388, 2.455-458, 
2.653, 2.659, 3-11-12, 3.84, 3.226, 
3-349, 3-3525 3-585, 3.607, 3.729, 4.95, 
4.318, 4.323-324, 4.326, 4.648, 4.671 

Arabic, Tunisian Jewish 4.575 

Arabic, Turku 1.364, 3.61, 3.634 

Arabic, Tuwa 4.754 

Arabic, Tuwara > Arabic, Tawara 

Arabic, Tuz Khurmatu 2.415 


1.609, 2.277, 
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Arabic, Tyre 1.269 

Arabic, Ulad Brahim 3.704 

Arabic, Upper Egyptian 1.270, 1.299, 
1.306-308, 1.492, 1.590, 2.2, 2.4-5, 
2.11, 2.160, 2.314, 2.494, 3.404, 
3.613614, 3.702, 4.349 

Arabic, Upper Iraqi 1.444 

Arabic, Uqayl 3.14, 3.94 

Arabic, Urban Cultivated 

Arabic, Urfa 2.608 

Arabic, Uzbekistan 1.537, 1.618, 2.414, 
2.420, 2.670, 3.84, 3.237, 3-449, 3-5445 
3.588, 3.672, 4.198, 4.503, 4.612-613, 
4.727 

Arabic, Valencia 4.431 

Arabic, vehicular 1.364, 1.366, 3.60-62 

Arabic, vernacular 1.527-528 

Arabic, Wadi Hadramawt 3.478, 
4.687-699 

Arabic, Wadi Natrin 2.2 

Arabic, Wahran > Arabic, Oran 

Arabic, Wasta 2.5 

Arabic, West Arabian 1.490, 1.618, 
3-94, 3-693-694, 3.696, 3.698 

Arabic, West Libyan 3.54-56 

Arabic, West Sudanic 1.525-526, 1.618, 
3-544, 3-634, 4.376, 4.708-718 

Arabic, West Yemeni 2.271, 4.304 

Arabic, Western 1.259-269, 1.605, 
1.614, 2.8, 2.263, 4.674-675 

Arabic, Western Delta 1.589, 1.605 

Arabic, Western Desert 1.320, 1.322, 
a ee 

Arabic, Xabura > Arabic, Khabura 

Arabic, Xat‘am 3.94 

Arabic, Xatuniyye > Arabic, Khatuniya 

Arabic, YafiS 4.750-751, 4.753-757 

Arabic, Yemen Plateau 4.349 

Arabic, Yemeni 1.314, 1.504, 
2.257-258, 2.260, 2.263, 2.270, 2.388, 
2.390, 2.462, 2.556, 3.63, 3.237, 3.413, 
3-416, 3.637, 3.691, 3.694, 3.726, 
3-729, 4-71, 4.296, 4.298, 4.303-305, 
4.309-310, 4.312, 4.314, 4.3735 
4-750-758 

Arabic, Yemeni Jewish 2.534, 4.750 

Arabic, Zabid 3.675 

Arabic, Zarzis 3.226 

Arabic, Zawia 3.55 


1.668 


Arabic, Zir 3.288-290, 3.292 

Arabic, Zrigat 3.290 

Arabic as a foreign language 3.398-399 

Arabic as language of science 2.705 

Arabic as lingua franca 4.375 

Arabic as official language 3.316 

Arabic as trade language 1.655 

Arabic broadcasting 3.195 

Arabic college 3.129 

Arabic Dependency Treebank 1.460 

Arabic in Algeria 1.260, 1.502, 1.590, 
1.606, 1.642, 3.672 

Arabic in Australia 3.313 

Arabic in Bahrain 4.62, 1.269, 1.271, 
1.439, 1.446, I.5OI, 1.596, 1.610, 
2.323, 2.609, 2.615, 3.12, 4.70, 4.323, 
4-325, 4.631, 4.633 

Arabic in Cameroon 4.708 

Arabic in Chad 1.260, 3.315, 3.448, 
4.198, 4.310, 4.708, 4.712, 4.714, 
4-756 

Arabic in Coptic script 1.495 

Arabic in Egypt 1.444, 1.605, 2.272, 
3-15-19, 3.672, 3.675 

Arabic in Europe 2.665, 3.313 

Arabic in India 4.595-603 

Arabic in Indonesia 2.337-338 

Arabic in Iran 2.407 

Arabic in Iraq 2.555, 3.2375 3-525 

Arabic in Israel 1.584, 2.437-441 

Arabic in Jordan 1.260, 2.31, 2.494, 
2.5555 3-5255 3-613, 3.726 

Arabic in Kuwait 3.525 

Arabic in Latin America 2.665, 3.1-6 

Arabic in Lebanon 1.432, 1.445, 1.492, 
1.502, 1.571, 1.584, 1.607, 1.642, 2.31, 
2.278, 2.374, 2.494, 3-15-19, 3.237, 
3.613, 3.672, 3.674, 3.702-703 

Arabic in Libya 1.260, 1.571, 1.642, 
2.456, 3.702 

Arabic in Mali 3.135-141 

Arabic in Malta 2.313-314, 3.672, 
3-675, 3-7375 4.550 

Arabic in Mauritania 
1.642, 3.175, 3.702 

Arabic in Morocco’ 1.260, 1.440, 
1.584, 1.592, 1.626, 1.642, 3.15-19, 
3-452, 3.672, 3.674, 3.702, 3.737, 
4.62 


1.260, 1.624, 
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Arabic in Nigeria 
4.708, 4.758-763 

Arabic in Oman 2.272, 3.89, 3.544, 
3-672, 3-674, 4.304, 4.751 

Arabic in Pakistan 2.672, 3.506-512, 
4.595-603 

Arabic in Palestine 1.571, 1.583, 1.605, 
1.607, 2.4, 2.3I-32, 2.494, 3.8, 3.702, 
3.726 

Arabic in Saudi Arabia 2.205 

Arabic in Senegal 4.179-185 

Arabic in Sicily 4.215-219 

Arabic in Somalia 4.272, 275-278 

Arabic in Sudan 1.260, 1.611, 2.272, 
2.454, 2.456, 2.494, 3.429, 3.525, 
3-674, 4.310, 4.375-381 

Arabic in Syria 1.407, 1.502, 1.571, 
1.583-584, 1.592, 1.605, 1.607—608, 
2.31, 2.204, 2.374, 2.532, 2-555, 
3.588 

Arabic in Tanzania 2.672 

Arabic in the Emirates 2.609 

Arabic in the Ottoman Empire 
3.503-504 

Arabic in the United States 2.684 

Arabic in Tunisia 1.440, 1.571, 1.584, 
1.592, 3.672, 4.550 

Arabic in Turkey 4.577-583 

Arabic in Uzbekistan 4.608-612 

Arabic in Yemen 1.260, 1.502, 1.590, 
1.606, 1.624-625, 2.204, 2.272, 
2.494, 3.429, 3.585, 3.672-673, 
3-693, 3.695-697, 3.702, 4.2 


1.260, 3.449, 4.310, 


Arabic language processing 1.215 
Arabic Language Resources 1.214 
Arabic on the internet 3.316 


Arabic portals 2.381 

Arabic script 1.7, 1.371, 1.379 

Arabic Teaching Institute for 
Foreigners 4.149 

Arabicization 1.102, 1.619-620, 2.58, 
2.406, 2.526, 2.634, 2.638, 2.641, 
2.696, 3.142, 4.375, 4.408 

arabico-malgache 3.126 

Arabism 2.282-283, 2.285-286, 2.666 

Arabistan 2.407, 2.572 

‘arabiyya 1.131-132, 1.153, 1.173-181, 
I.397-400, 1.402, I.405, 1.490, 1.527, 
1.532, 1.534, 1.615, 1.617—-618, 
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1.624-626, 2.60, 2.86-87, 2.89, 2.236, 
2.264, 2.401, 2.403, 2.541, 2.624, 
2.629, 2.63 1-632, 3.7, 3.90, 3.93, 
3-344 3-465, 3-499, 3.646, 4.7 

Arabization 1.53, 1.55-56, 1.58, 
1.97-98, 1.178, 1.269, 1.289, 1.403, 
I.451, 1.495, 1.534, 1.589, 1.594, 
I.611, 1.613, 2.199, 2.282, 2.375, 
2.656, 2.659, 2.672, 2.694-695, 
2.697-699, 2.701I-703, 2.705, 2.707, 
3-13, 3-255 3-52-53, 3-57» 3-62, 3.169, 
3-171, 3-175, 3-274; 3.296, 3314-316, 
3-347, 3-349-350, 3-435, 3-641, 4.460, 
4-574 

Arabization in Algeria 1.56 

Arabization in Morocco 3.287 

Arabization of education 2.697, 2.698 
2.700 

Arabized pronunciation 4.382-383 

Arabkhona 4.613 

Arabophonia 3.501-502, 3.504 

Arabs 1.126-133, 1.178, 1.241, 1.271, 
1.445, 1.490, 2.1, 2.60, 2.87-88, 2.212, 
2.262-263, 2.499, 2.541, 2.543-544, 
2.571572, 2.653, 2.656, 3-343, 3-3525 
3-464, 4.170 

Arabs, Central Asian 4.612 

Arabs, Indonesian 2.337 

ARABTALK 1.210 

‘arabun 1.132 

‘arad 1.617 

Arada_ 1.362 

Aragon 1.98 

Aragonese 4.572, 4.574 

a-raising > imala 

Arak Arabic 4.406 

Arakkal 3.129 

Aram Naharayim 

Aramaeans 
4.170 

Aramaic 1.84, 1.88, 1.95, I.110, 
1.126, 1.153, 1.166, 1.170, 1.178-179, 
1.181, 1.401, 1.469, 1.493, 1.501, 
1.536—538, I.540-541, 1.554, 
1.564, 1.638, 2.59, 2.66, 2.68, 2.84, 
2.198-199, 2.21I-212, 2.218-219, 
2.262-263, 2.265, 2.286, 2.373, 2.388, 
2.526-528, 2.531, 2.533, 2.560, 2.605, 
2.607, 3.58-59, 3.218, 3.408-409, 


1.178 
I.541, 1.617, 1.619, 
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3-411, 3-413-419, 3.465, 3.467-468, 
3+5535 3-574 3-584, 3-641, 4.170-171, 
4.175, 4.296, 4.302303, 4.313, 
4-372-373, 4-403, 4.478-479, 
4.482-483, 4.580 

Aramaic, Ancient West 4.479 

Aramaic, Biblical 1.85, 2.67, 3.411 

Aramaic, Christian Palestinian 3.409 

Aramaic, Galilean 1.541 

Aramaic, Imperial 1.148, 2.23, 
3-409-410, 4.479 

Aramaic, Jewish 1.541, 2.67, 3.466 

Aramaic, Ma‘lila 2.67 

Aramaic, Middle 3.370, 3.409 

Aramaic, Modern 4.303 

Aramaic, Nabataean 3.410, 3.465-468, 
3-697, 4.402, 4.479, 4.482-483 

Aramaic, Neo- 2.67, 3.409, 4.176, 
4.402 

Aramaic, Neo West- 4.402-403 

Aramaic, Northwest 4.406 

Aramaic, Old 2.23, 2.67, 3.370, 3-372; 
3.409, 3.411, 4.1 

Aramaic, Palmyrene 3.409-410, 3.467 

Aramaic, Proto- 3.412 

Aramaic, Samaritan 3.409 

Aramaic, Syro- 4.6 

Aramaic, Western 3.372 

Aramaic, Western Late 3.409 

Aramaic inscriptions 1.401 

Aramaic script I.150, 153 

Aramaic/Syriac 1.126, 3.6 

arap 1.130 

AraParse 1.460 

‘araqat 3.308 

-aratt 2.677 


Arbaya 1.127, 1.129 

Arberry, Arthur J. 4.429, 4.444 

Arbil 2.604, 2.608 

Arbil Arabic 2.415, 2.417-419, 2.421, 
2.53%, 26594 


arbiter of correctness 2.87 

arbitrariness of the linguistic sign 3.188 
archaism 3.189 

Archangeli, Diana 2.38, 2.365 


’Ardabili, al- 2.403-404 
area, dialect 1.604-605 
area, isolated 1.590 


area, language 4.371 


area, lateral 1.590 

area, linguistic 1.541, 1.590 

area, transitional 1.604-605, I.610 

area studies 4.149 

areal feature 1.37, 1.89 

areal influence 4.372 

areal norm 1.590 

Arends, Jacques 3.634 

Arent, Eugene R. 3.681 

Arent, Russell 1.650 

Areopolis 4.480 

’Argawani, Salama al- 3.348 

Argentina 2.671, 3.1-3, 3.5 

Argobba_ 2.53-55, 2.67, 4.301, 4.305, 
A.3T% 

argot 2.468, 2.470, 4.251-252, 
4.25 5-256, 4.258, 4.764 

argot, Jewish 2.533-534 

argument 1.182, 4.535 

argument, external 1.182-184, 1.186, 
3.685 

argument, quasi-external 1.185 

argument focus 2.113-I15 

argument hierarchy 4.648 

argument structure 3.391, 4.489 

argument text I.651 

argumentative writing 


Arhab Arabic 4.751 


1.648 


Ari 1.35 

‘arib) 1.132 

‘ariba 1.130, 3.345 
“Grid 1.309, 3.113 


Arikan, Necmettin 4.579 

‘Aris, al- > El-Arish 

aristocracy 2.8 

Aristotle 2.66, 2.90-91, 2.185-186, 
2.200-201, 2.426, 2.435, 2.442-443, 
3.106, 3.109, 3.113-I15, 3.176-178, 
3-5475 3-549 4.220, 4.235, 4.3335 
4.459 

Armant 1.299 

Armbruster, Charles Hubert 

Armenia 2.607 

Armenian 1.222, 1.444, 1.527, 2.1, 
2.59-60, 2.217, 2.500, 2.607, 2.704, 
3.3135 3-349 3-351, 4-262, 4.402, 
4-578-579 

Armenian, language loss in 2.500 

Arnaldez, Roger 2.310, 4.448 


3-437-438 
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Arnold, Gordon 1.515 

Arnold, Werner 1.111-119, 1.584, 
2.313, 3-370-373, 4.403, 4.5 80-582 

Arnzen, Rudiger 4.543 

Aronoff, Mark 2.684, 3.299, 4.339 

Arpahan 1.115-116 

arsis 3.209 

Arslan, Sakib 3.346 

’Arsuzi, Zaki al- 1.173, 3.346, 4.76 

arthron 3.547 

Arthur, Bradford 2.117, 2.121 

article 1.488, 4.280 

article, Arabic, in Swahili 4.384 

article, assimilation of 1.187-188, 
2.455, 4.96, 4.115 

article, Coptic 1.498, 1.503 

article, definite 1.50, 1.69, 1.75, 1.92, 
1.94, 1.106, 1.109, 1.187-188, 1.190, 
L264; 1.336 1990, 1.349, F244, 
1.248, 1.256, 1.262, 1.266, 1.279, 
I.281-291, 1.304, 1.327, 1.340, 1.386, 
1.392, 1.397, 1-407, 1.419, 1.473, 
1.481, 1.491, 1.497, 1.525, 1.548-549, 
1.560, 1.569, 1.579—-5 83, 2.140, 2.161, 
2.243, 2.247, 2.251, 2.272, 2.285, 
2.343, 2.353, 2.419, 2.422, 2.483, 
2.486, 2.511, 2.516, 2.527-528, 
2.569, 2.612, 2.614, 2.669, 3.182, 
3.192, 3.278, 3.293, 3-330, 3.365, 
3-403, 3-415, 3.428-429, 3.453, 
3.466, 3.471, 3.481, 3.484, 3.531, 
3-579, 3-609, 3.729, 4.15-16, 4.22, 
4.26, 4.116, 4.280-281, 4.312, 
4-444, 4.478, 4.566, 4.616, 4.690, 
4.742 

article, definite al- 1.581-582, 
2.547-548, 2.554 

article, definite am- 1.491, 2.259, 
3692-693, 4.376, 4.751, 4.756 

article, definite -an 2.260 

article, definite h- 2.263 

article, definite han- 4.478 

article, definite hn- 1.491, 2.257, 2.259 

article, definite im- 4.127 

article, definite, in Northwest 
Semitic 3.415 

article, definition of 3.244 

article, deletion of definite 2.77 

article, fossilized 1.30 
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article, French 1.418 

article, Himyaritic 4.756 

article, indefinite 1.31, 1.92, 1.106, 
1.188-191, 1.205, 1.239, 1.248, 1.266, 
1.283, 1.418, 1.497, 1.605, 2.17, 2.129, 
2.243, 2.248, 2.575, 2.592, 2.614, 3.55, 
3.278, 3.291, 3.429, 3.450, 3.484, 
4.318, 4.444, 4.555, 4.616 

article, indefinite fad- 2.419, 2.422,2.575 

article, indefinite fadd- 1.189, 1.239 

article, indefinite fat- 1.189 

article, indefinite Si- 1.189 

article, indefinite wahid 1.189, 1.248, 
1.418, 2.614 

article, ]- 1.491, 2.263 

article, m- 1.491 

article, postpositive 4.478 

article, prepositive 4.478 

article, reanalysis of 2.554, 2.669, 
4-723 4-725 

articulation, compensatory 2.676 

articulation, pharyngeal 4.669 

articulation, place of 2.299 

articulation, point of 1.653 

articulation, secondary 2.460, 3.599, 
3.610, 4.637, 4.669 

articulation feature 3.626 

articulator 3.594 

articulatory-perceptual system 3.228 

‘arud 2.238, 3.207, 3.209-210, 3.212, 
3.214, 3.574, 4.201, 4.206 

‘arudi 4.104 

Aruri, Naseer H. 2.499, 2.503, 4.77 

Arusha Declaration 1.661 

“Aruzi, Nizami 2.410 

aryepiglottic folds 2.229, 4.666 

aryepiglottic sphincter 4.666-668 

arytenoids 4.666-667 

‘asd 1.§57-558, 1.564, 3.235 

°ASSa, al- 2.496, 3.213, 4.202 

‘asabat 2.363 

‘asabiyya 1.130 

’Asad = 2.88, 2.312, 3.698, 4.430 

’Asad Arabic 2.494, 3.14, 3.91-92 

Asafjahis 4.452 

Asakir 3.340 

Asala_ 1.362 

Asanbayev, B. 2.557 

‘asara al-mubassara, al- 2.47 
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’ASari, al- 2.580, 3.122, 4.5 

Asbaghi, Asya 3.579-584 

Ascalon 2.46 

’Asd Arabic 2.555 

Asfour, John Mikhail 4.91 

Asfour, Mohammed 3.28 

Ash‘arites 2.303-306, 3.119, 3.164, 
3-170, 4.474 

Asher, R.E. 2.31, 3.128-135 

Ashkelon 3.409 

Ashkenazi Jews 2.461 

Ashtiany, Julia 3.200-203 

Ashton, E.O. 4.382, 4.385-386 

Ashuri 2.414 

‘Asim 3.92, 4.5 

Asim, Muterjim Ahmed 3.504 

‘Asir 4.125, 4.127 

‘Asir Arabic 1.504, 1.590, 2.556 

‘Askari, Abu Hilal al- 1.428, 2.70, 
2.304, 2.443, 2.496, 2.579, 2.582, 
2.632, 3.117, 3.160, 3.162, 3.172, 
3323-3245 3.6475 3-649, 4.103, 4.473 

’asl $1.50, I.191-195, I.309-310, 
1.573-574, 2.179-180, 2.186, 
2.309-3 10, 2.402-403, 2.447, 2.452, 
2.543, 2.546, 2.624-625, 3.90, 3.119, 
3.208, 3.308, 3.423, 4.13, 4.119, 
4.287, 4.422, 4.443, 4.446-447, 
4.560, 4.738 

asl al-wad* 1.194 

asl at-tandyd 1.194 

'asli 2.239 

asli, barf 2.238, 2.447 

asliyya, istidra 2.445 

-asma@ > ism 

-asm@ al-husna, al- 

-asma@ as-Siraf, al- 2.46 

-asm@ as-sitta, al- 1.310, 2.234 

Asmaa Dynasty 4.276 

Asma‘, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qurayb 
al- 1.402, 1.627-628, 
2.89, 2.496, 2.628, 3.36, 3.323, 
4-443-444 


Asmar, Jirjis ‘Isa al- 

’asnada_ 2.43.5-436 

aspect I.50-5I, I.I10, I.195-201, 
I.216-217, 1.508, 1.510, 1.523, 1.553, 
1.568, 1.606, 2.91, 3.67, 3.99, 3.186, 
3-247 


2.46, 3.719 


2.402 


aspect, continuous 1.95, 1.253, 1.611, 
2.516, 2.524, 2.569, 3.536, 3.643, 
4-457 

aspect, durative 1.165, 1.282, 2.490, 
3.221, 3.266, 4.622 

aspect, eventive 4.491 

aspect, experiential perfect 1.248 

aspect, habitual 1.305, 1.330, 1.508, 
2.514, 2.516, 2.524, 2.595 

aspect, imperfective 1.195, 3.68, 3.99, 
3-247, 4-454, 4-457 

aspect, lexical 1.199 

aspect, non-eventive 4.491 

aspect, perfect 1.331, 3.186 

aspect, perfective 2.171, 2.423, 
4-456-457, 4.620, 4.697 

aspect, progressive 3.186-187, 3.247, 
3-266, 3.573, 4.569 


aspect, punctual 4.733 
aspect marker 4.114, 4.162 
aspect marking 1.485 


aspect marking in sign language 
4.228-229 


aspectual value, inner 1.219 
aspectualizer 3.285 
aspiration 1.26-27, I.90, 1.135, 2.7, 


2.397, 2.560, 3.597, 4.666 

aspiration, final 1.262 

‘Asqalani, Ibn Hajar al- > Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani 

‘asr, fushd al- 

Assab 2.271 

‘Assal, Fathiyya al- 1.599 

assertion 2.144, 2.360, 4.503 

assertive 3.248, 4.329 

assessment 1.202 

asseverative particle 1.201—204, 2.22 

assignment, generic 4.685-686 

assignment, individualized 4.685 

assimilated word 2.448 

assimilation 1.60-61, 1.75, I.104, 
1.187-188, 1.204-206, 1.225, 
1.233, 1.244, 1.246, 1.262, 1.277, 
I.301, 1.314-315, 1.325, 1.445, 
1.492, 1.497, 1.548, 2.37, 2.242, 
2.270, 2.280, 2.298-300, 2.311, 
2.483, 2.494, 2.591, 2.612, 3.15, 
3-204, 3-335, 3-481, 3.529, 4.109, 
4-121, 4.244, 4.324, 4.549 


1.405 
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assimilation, full 4.427 

assimilation, mutual 1.206 

assimilation, partial 1.204-206, 2.280, 
4-427 

assimilation, progressive 
2.299-300 

assimilation, reciprocal 

assimilation, regressive 
2.299-300, 4.688 

assimilation, regressive vowel 

assimilation, total 1.204-205 

assimilation, voice 3.181 

assimilation of minority groups 2.713 

Association culturelle islamique du 
Cameroun 1.336 

assonance 3.669 

Assyrian 1.126-127, 2.59, 2.61, 2.64, 
2.67, 2.84, 2.695, 3.350, 3.466, 4.147, 
4.1745 4.402 

Assyrian, Modern 2.61 

Assyro-Babylonian 3.738 

’Astarabadi, Radi d-Din al- 1.192, 2.81, 
2.83, 2.91-94, 2.165, 2.181, 2.189, 
2.291, 2.299, 2.359-360, 2.447, 2.450, 
3.224-22.5, 3.548, 4.119, 4.430, 4.436, 
4-443-445 

Asterix 4.284 

astronyms 2.25-26, 2.282, 2.455 

‘Asur, Numan 1.601 

>Aswad ibn Ya‘fur, al- 

Aswan 2.1, 3.435 

Aswan Arabic 2.2, 2.5 

aswan arti 2.1 

Aswan High Dam_ 3.60 

Asymmetric Rhythmic Theories 
3.620 

asymmetricity 4.742 


1.204—-206, 


1.204 
I.204-205, 


2.591 


4.200 


3.616, 


asymmetry 1.183, 1.418, 1.446 
asymmetry, agreement 1.474.396-397, 
4.654 


asymmetry, subject/object 2.172 

asymmetry in code-switching 1.419 

asymmetry of codes 1.416 

asyndetic 1.473, 1.488, 1.491, 1.552, 
5.84%, 2.3495 0001, 4.1901, 4.197 

asyndetic construction 1.295, 1.397, 
1.468-469, 2.224-225, 4.195, 4.198 

Asyut 1.299, 1.589, 2.2 

Asyut Arabic 1.586, 2.2, 2.5, 3.405 


ASSIMILATION — AUGMENTATION 45 


Atam, Aladji kouotto Malam 

Atari, al- 3.309, 4.132, 4.134 

Atatirk 1.135, 4.578 

Atawneh, Ahmad _ 1.372, 2.29-35, 3.318 

Atbara 2.559 

atelic verb 1.52 

Ates, Ahmed 4.592 

‘atf 1.124, 4.410 

‘atf baydn 1.125, 4.221 

‘atf nasaq 4.221 

Athanasius of Qis 

Athenaeus 2.66 

Atl 1.362, 1.364, 2.91 

Atia Arabic 4.716 

Atiyya 1.361 

Atkinson, Max 3.669 

Atlas 1.293, 2.62 

-atnab 4.133 

Atoui, H. 1.449 

Atsiz, [Huseyn Nihal] 3.502 

“Attar, “Ahmad ‘Abd al-Gafir 

‘Attar, Busti 3.37 

‘Attar, Dawid al- 1.598 

’attara §=4.412, 4.415 

attentional view 1.423 

attention-maintaining 

Attia, A. 1.632 

attitude 1.415, 1.430, 2.31, 2.144, 
2.504, 2.650 

attitude, gender-based 2.657 

attitude, negative 1.657—-659 

attitude, speaker’s 1.631 

attitude specification 2.148 


1.337 


3-72 


3-14 


1.249 


attribute 1.16, 1.18, 1.20, 1.70, 
4.219-220 

attribute, negative 1.658 

attributive 1.19 

attributive adjective 1.13 

attributive construction 1.645 

attrition 2.194 

attrition, first language 1.370 

attrition, lexical 2.682-683 


Audebert, Claude-France 2.303 

auditory signal 3.205 

Auer, Peter 2.320, 3.664 

augment 1.120, 2.346-352, 2.354, 
2.450 

augment, nasal 

augmentation 


2.347 
I.I20 
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augmentative 1.638, 2.352 

Aulia, Sheikh Nizam ad-Din 3.508 

Aurangzeb Alamgir 2.328, 3.338, 3.508 

Austin, John Langshaw_ 1.657, 2.80, 
2.359-360, 3.570, 3-679, 4.328-329, 
4:331-332 

Australia, Arabic in 3.313 


Austronesian languages 1.7, 2.472, 
3-204, 4.372 

automata 1.457 

automatic language processing 
I.206-216 

automatic text processing 1.214 

automaton, finite-state 1.209 


autonomy of cognitive systems 2.691 
autosegmental association 3.462 
autosegmental morphology 4.93 
autosegmental phonology 1.121 
autosegmental representation 3.628 
autosegmental theory 1.205 
autosegmental tier 1.653, 4.95-96 
Autosegmental-Metrical (AM) 


model 2.395-398 
auxiliaries, acquisition of 1.377 
auxiliary 1.51, 1.56, 1.64, 1.216-221, 


1.229, 1.281-282, 1.396, 1.432, 1.488, 
1.524, 1.5 53-554, 2.193-194, 2.221, 
2.271, 2.273, 3.68, 3.187, 3.236-237, 
3.285, 3.386, 3.654, 4.40, 4.162-163, 
4.167, 4.456 

auxiliary, narrative 3.368 

auxiliary, tense 4.646 

auxiliary verb 2.77, 4.306 

Avishur, Yitzhak 2.527, 2.534 

Avoid a Pronoun Principle 3.711 

Avoid Clash 3.617 

Avoid Lapse 3.617 

avoidance strategy 2.162 

a-Vorschlag 1.322 

‘aw =-1.467-468 

Aw Jama’, Umar Isa 4.277 

‘a-Wa 2.144 

‘Awad, Luwis [Louis] 

Awad, Maher 

‘Awadil 4.750 

‘awdlim 4.157 

‘Awazim 3.326 

Awdagust 3.170 

Awdal 4.276 


1.599, 3-349 
3-537> 4-362 


Awdal-Harar Corridor 

Awestian 3.581 

Awfat 2.52 

Awjila 3.56 

’Awlad ‘Ali 1.299, 1.528, 2.2 

’*Awlad Sa‘id Arabic 4.240 

‘Awlaqi 4.750 

‘Awlaqi Arabic 4.756 

‘Awra, Ibrahim al- 3.222 

Awrangzeb > Aurangzeb Alamgir 

’awsala 4.235, 4.414 

‘Awwad, Baha’ 1.599 

‘Awwad, Louis > ‘Awad, Luwis 

Awwad, Mohammad Amin 3.386, 
4.629 

‘Awwad, Muris (Maurice) 

-awwal 2.402, 4.443 

axada 2.193 

axaff 3.99 

Axarsah Arabic 3.401, 3.403, 4.238 

"axawat inna 2.354 

‘axawat kana 2.549-551 

axbara 2.435, 4.737 

>Axfas al- Awsat, Abu I-Hasan Sa‘id ibn 
Mas‘ada al- 2.227, 2.294, 2.426, 
2.551, 2.631, 3.104, 3.208, 3.210, 
3.214, 3.548, 4.9, 4.12, 4.89, 4.119, 
4.235, 4.329, 4.436 

-axir al-kalima 4.447 

Axtarl 3.502 

Axumite Kingdom 2.51-52, 2.56 

Axvlediani, Vladimir Grigor’evié 2.238, 
4.613-614, 4.616, 4.618-620 

Ayaji Crowther, Bishop 4.758 

Ayalon, Ami 4.76 

Ayalon, David 3.23, 3.380 

Ayari, Salah 3.78 

-ayat 1.8 

‘Ayaydah Arabic 3.401, 4.238 

‘ayb 3-173, 4-416 ; 

‘Aydaris, Sarif ‘Aydaris ibn Sari 
‘Ali 4.277 

Ayed, Hela Ben 4.363 

Aymara 4.374 

-ayna =1.309, 2.427 

aynali 4.134 

Ayoub, Georgine 1.457, 2.83-90, 2.301, 
2.434, 2.628-634, 3.384, 3.428, 3.432, 
3-4535 4-395-396, 4.442-447 


4.275 


1.603 
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Ayoub, Millicent R. 4.469 
Ayoubi, Kenneth K. 3.397 
Ayuthia 2.334 

‘ayy «2.80, 3.358, 3.653 
fayyam al-‘Arab 1.402, 3.465 
‘ayyun =2..387-388 

Azamgarh 2.329 

‘Azayza 2.2 

‘Azazmih 3.360, 3.401 
‘Azazmih Arabic 3.400 

’Azd 3.692 

’Azd Arabic 3.692, 3.697, 4.376 
’Azd Sarat 4.430 

?>Azd ‘Uman 2.212, 3.692 
?Azd ‘Uman Arabic 3.94 
’Azdi, al- 3.379-380 
*Azd-Saniva Arabic 3.89, 3.94 
Azeez, Waheed O. 3.374 
Azer 3.170 

Azerbaijan 3.370 
Azerbaijani 2.607, 3.350 


AYOUB — AZZOUNE 47 


Azeri 3.313, 3.370 

Azax 1.87-89, I.91-93, 1.95 

Azax Arabic 4.407 

Azhar University 1.382, 1.448, 1.451, 
2.3375 4.21, 4.76 

>Azhari, “Aba Mansur Muhammad ibn 
"Ahmad al-  3.32-33 

’Azhari, a8-Sayx Xalid al- 2.189 

’Azhari, “Ismail ibn Muhammad 
Hanif al- 4.291 

Azid, al-  1.361-362 

Aziz, Y. 3.713, 3-715 

Azoury, Negib 1.130 

Azra, Azyumardi 2.335 

Azraq Oasis 2.498, 2.502 

‘Azzam, ‘Abdallah 4.78 

Azzam, Rima 3.78 

‘Azzawi, Diya al- 4.204 

Azzopardi-Alexander, Marie 3.144, 


3-147, 3-157, 3-739-749 
Azzoune, Hamid 1.458 
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Ba ‘Alwi ibn ‘Abdallah al-‘Allama 
at-Tahir 2.335 

Baalbaki, Munir 3.26-28 

Baalbaki, Ramzi 1.191-194, 1.308-310, 
2.80, 2.177-178, 2.180-I181, 2.404, 
4-7, 4-119-120, 4.284, 4.295, 4.414, 
4436-437, 4-446-447, 4.449 

Baalbaki, Rohi 3.26-27 

Baars, Bernard 4.270, 4.335 

Baath 2.61 

Baaziz 2.78 

bab 1.193 

Bab al-Mandeb_ 1.655 

Baba, Ahmad 3.136, 4.759 

Baba, Mamoudou_ 1.333 

Babatorun 1.114-116 

Babault, Sophie 2.703 

babbling 2.97, 4.50 

Babel 3.345, 3.352 

Babikian, Salem 4.76 

Babti, ‘Aziza 3.558 

baby talk  1.339-343, 4.50, 4.59, 
4.285-286, 4.321 

baby talk > caretaker talk 

Babylonian 2.212, 4.174, 4.479 

Babylonian, Old 3.414, 3.738 

Baccouche, Taieb 4.564, 4.571-577 

Bachmann, Peter 4.543, 4.545 

back consonant 4.670 

background 1.485, 2.207-209, 4.499, 
4.501, 4.728-729, 4.731, 4.733 

background information 4.656 

backgrounding 1.648 

backing, vowel > vowel backing 

backward talking 4.159 

Bacri, N. 3.725 

Bactria 3.518, 4.612 


bad 1.284, 3.202, 4.43-45 

Bad‘, al- 3.402 

badd‘at al-lisan 2.362 

badal 1.4, 1.123-126, 1.552, 1.559, 
2.280-281, 2.546, 3.101, 3.650, 4.121, 
4.428 

badal al-haraka 2.234 

Badarah Arabic 4.238 

Badari Arabic 2.5 

Badaun 2.326 

badawi 1.273, 1.605, 2.212 

Badawi, Elsaid Muhammad [as-Sa‘id 
Badawi] 1.405, 1.409, I.419, 
1.440, 1.472, 1.630—6321.666-670, 
2.104, 2.157, 2.159, 2.162, 2.224-225, 
2.296, 2.315, 2.317, 2.355, 2.390, 
2.424, 2.452-453, 2.477-478, 3.14, 
3.17, 3.27, 3-101, 3.168, 3.200-202, 
3-239) 3-272) 3-423-424, 3.426-427, 
3-456, 3-5595 3-561, 3-589, 3.683, 
3.686, 3.700, 3.728-729, 3.740-74I, 
4-192-193, 4.284, 4.3545 4.357, 
4360-361, 4.419, 4.455, 4-530-531, 
4-534, 4-558, 4.653-654, 4.657 

Badawi, Muhammad Mustafa 
1.600-601I, 2.104 

Baddredine, Belhassen 4.670 

Badecker, William 2.691, 4.194 

Badeir, Salih 2.465 

Bader, Youssef 1.372 

Badger, George P. 3.143 

bad 2457, 2.405; 2.327; 2.426, 
2.496, 3.121, 4.205, 4.210, 4.213 

badiya 1.128, 1.130 

Badr ad-Din Ibn Malik 4.119 

Badran, Margot 2.645 

Badri, Kamal 4.379 
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Baduel, Pierre-Robert 3.169 
badw 1.130, 2.212 

badwi > badawi 

Baerman, Matthew 1.644 


Bafaqih, Mohammad 4.698 

Bafour 3.170 

bagad 1.220 

Bagdadi, ‘Abd al-Qadir ibn ‘Umar 
al- 3.647 

Bagdadi, ‘Abdallah al- 

Bagdadi, Nadya 2.703 

baggedra 1.363 

Baggara Arabic 3.62 

Baggara Belt 4.709 

Baghdad 1.26, 1.86, 1.222, 1.271-272, 
1.403, 1.443-445, 2.220, 2.406, 2.414, 
2552 

Baghdad, Christians of 

Baghdad, Jews of 1.222 

Baghdad, school of 2.185 

Baghdadi Arabic 1.222-231, 1.271-272, 
1.442, 1.444-445, 2.8, 2.414-424, 
2.5325 2.5725 2.5775 3-95 3-84, 3.2375 
3.525, 3.569, 3.666—-668, 3.672, 
3-674, 3.703, 4.62, 4.117, 4.194, 
4-304, 4.325 

Baghdadi Arabic, Christian 1.222-232, 
1.273, 1.537, 1.607, 1.610, 2.276, 
2.313, 2.532, 4.633 

Baghdadi Arabic, Jewish 1.23-24, 
1.231-241, 1.625, 2.414, 4.664 

Baghdadi Arabic, Muslim 1.23, 1.25, 
1.79, 1.232, 1.271, 1.595, 1.612, 
1.625-626, 1.642, 2.276, 2.611, 2.617, 
3-495, 3-585, 4.128, 4.633 

Bagirmi 1.363, 4.715 

Bagirmi Arabic 4.708, 4.715 

Bahadur, Nawab Aziz Jang 2.325 

Bahamani Kingdom 4.452 

Bahar, M.T. 2.410 

Bahariyya, il- 2.2 

Bahariyya Arabic 
2.6, 4.550 

Baharnah 1.241, 1.271, 1.446, 1.610, 
2.212-213, 3.478, 4.324, 4.633 

Bahasa Indonesia 1.135, 1.404 

Bahasa Indonesia > Indonesian 

Bahasa Melayu > Malay 

Bahat, Yaaqov 2.534 


4.132 


I.222 


1.270, 1.586, I.610, 


Bahdinan 2.607 

Bahdinani 2.604 

Bahila Arabic 3.94 

Bahlawan 2.217, 2.220 

Bahloul, Maher 1.43-48, 1.506—511, 
2.174, 3.81, 3.231, 4.193-194, 4.365, 
4-395-398, 4.648-650, 4.657, 4.743 

Bahloul, Raja Ballek 4.743 

Bahnasawi, Husam al-Bahiyy ‘Ali 
al- 3.38 

bahr 3.210 

Bahr al-Ghazal 1.333, 1.362, 2.517, 3.61 

Bahra Arabic 3.94 

Bahrain 1.241, 1.273, 1.446, 2.105, 
2.107, 2.212-215, 2.696, 4.468, 4.766 

Bahrain, Arabic in 4.62, 1.269, 1.271, 
1.439, 1.446, 1.501, 1.596, 1.610, 
2.323, 2.609, 2.615, 3.12, 4.70, 4.323, 
4.325, 4.631, 4.633 

Bahrain, youth speech in 4.766-767 

Bahraini Arabic 1.241-255, 1.260, 
2.494, 2.609, 2.61 5-619, 3.478, 3.729, 
4.64, 4.656 

Bahraini Arabic, Shi‘ite 4.127-128 

Bahrick, Harry P. 2.683 

baid, mana 3.538 

Bailey, Carolyn Madden 4.140 

Bailey, Charles-James N. 3.642 

Bailey, Clinton 3.360-361, 3.400—-401, 
4.238 

Bakalla, Muhammad Hasan _ 1.615, 
2.96, 2.459-461, 2.468, 3.179-180, 
3-334-336, 4.1, 4.157, 4.421-424 

Baker, Carl L. 3.653 

Baker, Mark 3.706, 4.488-489, 4.491, 
4.648 

Baker, Mona 
4.498 

Bakhtin, Mikhail M. 1.636 

Bakir, Murtada J. 1.507, 3.382-384, 
3-387, 3-683, 4.317, 4.361, 4.395, 
4-520, 4.524-525, 4.527, 4.647, 
4-653-654, 4.657, 4.719, 4.722, 
4.746 

Bakker, Dik 3.66 

Bakr 4.304 

Bakr ibn Wail 2.212, 2.223, 2.555, 3.94 

Bakri, "Abu Ubayd al- 1.256, 1.361, 
1.518, 3.595 3.3735 3-6425 4-179 4.279 


1.436-437, 1.519, 3-713, 
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Bakri, Muhammad Tawfig al- 2.634, Banadir Coast 4.275 
2.672 Banda Aceh 1.7 
Bakry, Hasbullah 2.337 Bandaniji, al- 3.32 
Baku 4.425 Bangala 2.525 
bal 1.468, 3.356-357, 4.35 Bangilani, Kiyahi Haji Misbakh ibn Zain 
Bal Harit ibn Ka‘b 1.641, 3.89 Mustafa 2.339 
Bal Qarn 4.127 Bangla 3.574 
Baladuri, al- 3.7 Bangla Academy 1.288 
balaga 1.428-429, 1.471, 2.88, Bangla Musalmani _1.287-288 
2.304-305, 2.579, 4.472 Bangladesh 1.257-259, 1.288, 2.211, 
balagi 2.358 2.326, 3.511, 4.508 
baldgiyytin 2.441 Bani ‘Atiye 3.401 
balah 3.500 Bani ‘Attye Arabic 3.401-402, 3.407, 
balamo-group 2.220 4.240 
Balaqaev, M. 2.557 Bani Bisr Arabic 4.127 
Balat Arabic 1.585, 2.2 Bani Hamida Arabic 2.503 
Balawiy Arabic 4.677 Bani Hasan > Beni-Hasan 
Balban, Ghias Uddin 3.508 Bani Ka‘b 2.572 
Balboni, Luigi 2.457 Bani Lam 2.571 
Baldauf, Ingeborg 2.558 Bani Matar 4.305 
Baldi, Sergio 1.256-257, 1.660, 2.251, Bani Sasan 2.469-470, 4.255 
2.253, 2.552-555, 4.279-282, Bani Saxar Arabic 1.406 
4.3 81-387 Bani Séd_ 1.362 
Baldissera, Eros 3.23 Bani Sihr Arabic 4.125, 4.127 
Baleares 1.98 Bani Swayf > Beni Swef 
Balegh, Hedi 3.349, 4.563 Bani Tor Arabic 4.126 
Balga 2.506 Bani Turuf 2.571 
Balgawi Arabic 2.506 Bani ‘Uqayl 1.260 
Bali 3.691, 4.476 Bani Wail 1.362 
Balig, Al-Hadial- 1.603 Bani Wasil Arabic 4.240 
Balkan linguistic area 4.371 Bani Yasin, Raslan 2.501, 3.402-405 
Balkh Arabic 4.311 Banki 4.715 
Ball, Martin J. 3.336 Bankipore 2.329 
Balochi 1.133, 2.211, 3.350, Banna 1.35 
3.506 Banna, Hasanal- 4.77 
Balochis 3.478 bann@i 2.600 
Balqa’ 3.405 Banskira, Degif Petros 3.305 
Balqa Arabic 2.506 Banten 2.335 
Balqar 4.263 Bantu class-prefix system 4.385 
Baltim 2.4 Bantu languages 1.357, 1.448, 
Baltim Arabic 2.2-3 I.663-665, 2.589, 2.668, 2.670-671, 
Baltin, Mark 2.18 3.126, 4.381-382, 4.385 
Balyana Arabic 1.572 Bantu plural 2.670 
Bamako 3.137-138 Banu Dabbab 3.53 
Bamba Mbacke, Shaykh Amadu Bani Gatif 3.89 
4.180-182, 4.184 Banu Harb 3.693 
Bambara’ 1.255-257, 2.669 Bant Hassan 2.240, 3.53, 3-170-I71 
Bamford, John 2.675 Banu Hilal 1.53, 1.59, 1.260, 1.289, 
Banadir 4.276 I.361-362, 1.595, 1.609, 2.240, 
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3.52-53, 3.142, 3.170, 3.288, 3.691, 
4.125, 4.548 

Banu Tjl 4.36 

Bant Ma‘qil 1.53, 3.170, 3.288 

Bant Nahd 3.14 

Banu Qays 3.454 

Bant Sayf 1.361 

Bant Sulaym 1.53, 1.260, 1.289, 1.609, 
2.240, 3.52-53, 3.170, 3.288, 3.691, 
4.548 

Bana Tamim 2.223, 3.454 

Bant Zid 1.655 

Bant Zugba 3.53 

Banyas 1.388 

Banyo 1.337 

Baqillani, “Abia Bakr al- 

Barakat 3.56 

Barakat, Halim 2.697 

Barakat, Salim 4.213 

Baranov, Charlampij Karpovié 3.23 

Baranquilla 3.2 

Bar-Asher, Meir 2.533-534 

Bar-Asher, Shalom 3.274 


2.303-306 


Barawi, Sheikh Uways al- 4.277 
Barbacoan languages 4.374 
Barbar 4.377 

Barbar, Hector Azar 3.396 
Barbarchi 3.375 


Barbot, Michel 

Bardera 4.276 

Barfield, Thomas 

bargaining 1.650 

Bargery, G.P. 2.251 

Bargoens 2.217 

Bar-Hillel, James 1.565 

Barhum, Musa 2.111 

Bari 1.519, 2.519-520, 2.525, 2.597, 
3-643, 4.375 

Bariou, Jacques 3.173 

Baris Arabic 2.2, 4.196 

Barkat-Defradas, Melissa 3.724-726, 
4.669-674, 4.678-682, 4.672, 4.674 

bar-Lev, Zev 4.288 


2.471, 4.157, 4.592 


4.612 


Barlow, Michael 1.458 
barma_ 1.363 
Barga Salam 1.361 


Barqigq, Sultan 4.708 
Barrada, F. 3.194 
barrier 2.172 


barrier relic 1.589 

Barriers Model 3.86 

Barrs, Andrew 2.370 

Bartali, Muhammad ibn ?Abi Bakr 
as-Siddiq al- 3.172 

Barth, Fredrik 2.58 

Barth, Jacob 1.577-578, 1.638, 
2.23-24, 3.417, 3.446, 4.176 

Barth, Johann 3.423 

Barthélemy, Adrien 2.313, 4.403, 4.408 

Barthélemy, Abbé Jean-Jacques 3.141 

Barth-Ginsberg Law 3.417 

Barth’s Law 1.491, 4.431 

Bartoli, Matteo 1.590 

Barton, Ellen 2.19 

Barudi, Mahmid Sami al- 

Barwise, Jon 4.15 

Barzilai, Gad 2.439 

Basa, Hasanal- 3.718 

Basaa_ 1.333 

Basgandi Arabic 2.2, 4.286 

base 1.574, 3.423, 4.50 

base, morphological 1.577 

base, nominal 1.575, 1.578 

base, richness of 3.491 

base, semantic 1.574 

base component 4.521-522, 4.741 

base generation 4.525 

base node 1.47-48 

base structure 4.521 

Basheer, Vaikom Muhammad 3.131 

Bashkir 2.557 

basic variety 1.485 

basilectal 1.525 

basit 3.211, 3.214 

Baskinta Arabic 1.270, 4.656 

basmala 2.43 

Basque 1.36 

Basque Country 2.439 

Basra 1.618, 2.406, 2.572 

Basra Arabic 2.312, 2.415-416, 2.421, 
2.631, 3.525 

Basran school 1.67-74, 1.310, 2.185, 
2.291, 2.298, 2.355, 2.427, 2.453, 3.91, 
3.301, 3.104-105, 3.108, 3.165, 3.424, 
3.548, 3.550, 3.649, 4.8-9, 4.12, 4.120, 
4-23 5-236, 4.438-439, 4.443, 4.455, 
4.527 

Bassar ibn Burd 


4.87, 4.90 


I.402, 4.204-205 
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Bassiouney, Reem 
4-57-60 

Bastani, Tanus Jorge 3.4 

Bata‘ Dam 2.260 

Bata#ihi, Ma’min al- 2.41 

Bataineh, Rula F. 3.681 

Batalyasi, “Aba ‘Abdallah Ibn 
Sid al- 2.291-292, 2.356, 3.33, 3-177, 
4.132, 4.740 

Batavia 2.335 

Bat-El, Outi 3.205, 3.305-206, 3.494 

Bates, Daniel G. 2.60 

Bates, Elizabeth 2.686, 2.689-690 

Bateson, Mary Catherine 2.224, 
3499-500, 3.728-729 

Ba‘th Party 4.76 

Batha 1.360, 1.362 

Bathari 3.350, 4.297-298, 4.301 

Batibo, Herman M. 4.382 

batin 2.360 

Batina 3.478 

Batina Arabic 3.479, 3.481, 3.484-485, 
3.489 

Batina Coast 2.211 

Batman Arabic 2.608 

Battenburg, John 2.710 

Battersby, Harold K. 4.585 

Battisti, Carlo 2.456 

Baudelaire, Charles 4.213 

Bauer, Gertrud 2.235, 3.72 

Bauer, Hans 3.409-410 

Bauer, Leonhard 2.481, 2.502, 3.403 

Bauer, Thomas 3.119 

Bausani, Alessandro 1.628, 2.340, 
4-433-435 

Bawiti Arabic 2.2 

Bawiyah 2.571 

Bawwab, al- 4.94 

Bax‘a 1.178 

baydn 1.4, 2.85, 2.305, 3.136, 3.160, 
4.209, 4.221 

Bayani, Manijeh 3.337 

bayan-i haraka 2.408 

Bayda’, al- 4.751 

Bayda Arabic 4.751 

Baydani 1.655 

Baydawi, ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar al- 

Baydin, Ahmad 2.703 

Baye Fall 4.180 


1.419, 3.8-13, 


4.430 
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bayt 3.208, 3.210 

Bayt al-hikma 1.403 

Bayt Dafa‘ 2.260 

bayyana 4.436 

Bayyati, ‘Abd al-Wahhab al- 
Bayyumi, H. 2.167 

Bdal Arabic 3.402, 3.404-405 
Beaudouin, Mondry 1.536 
Beaugrande, Robert de 1.430, 4.475 
Beaujard, Philippe 3.127 

Bechar 1.56 

Beck, Edmund 4.8 

Beck, Maria-Luise 4.144-145 
Beckman, Mary 2.395-396 


4-77 


Bedarfsentlehnungen 1.410 

Bedawi 3.350 

badd 1.553 

Bedeutungslaute 1.573 

Bedja > Beja 

Bedouin 1.53-57, 1.59, 1.84, I-III, 


I.127-128, 1.130, 1.190, 1.217, 
1.222, 1.241, 1.259, 1.299-300, 
1.324, 1.402, 1.440, 1.530, 1.589, 
1.592, 1.605, I.614-1.615, 2.1, 2. 
3, 2.87, 2.176, 2.501, 2.628, 3.171, 
3.360, 3.402 

Bedouin, North African 2.3 

Bedouin, Sinai 4.237-238 

Bedouin Arabic 1.259-274, 1.406, 
1.443, 1.544, 1.569-572, 1.589, 2.587, 
2.632, 3.205, 3.265, 3.360, 3.585, 
3.609, 3.621-622, 4.2-3, 4.124 

Bedouin Arabic, Jordanian 4.325 

Bedouin Arabic, Negev 3.360, 3.531, 
3-536-537, 3-569, 3.609, 3.613-614, 
4-351, 4.663 

Bedouin Arabic, North Israel 4.649 

Bedouin Arabic, Sahara 1.642, 3.672 

Bedouin Arabic, Syro-Mesopotamian 
1.607, 4.70 

Bedouin features 3.10 

Bedouin influence 2.4-5 

Bedouin informants 1.400, 1.402, 
2.176, 2.184, 2.401, 2.403, 2.542-543, 
2.628, 3.90 

Bedouin lexicon 1.308, 4.380 

Bedouin migration 3.94 

Bedouin narrative style 1.266 

Bedouin settlement 1.595 
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Bedouinization 1.269-274, 1.605, 
1.610, 1.612, 2.414 

Bedwell, William 1.166, 1.169, 
1.172 

Beebe, Leslie M. 4.320-321 

Beene, Wayne 2.415 

Beersheba 3.400-401 

Beesley, Kenneth R. 4.94 

Beeston, Alfred Felix Landon 1.491, 
2.224, 2.256, 2.258, 2.260, 2.296-297, 
2.542, 3.227, 3.446, 3.467, 3.470, 
4.104, 4.192, 4.295-296, 4.307, 4.310, 
4-479, 4.484-485 


Beg, Muhammad Abdul Jabbar 2.341, 
2.344 

begadkefat consonants 1.536, 1.538, 
1.540, 3.372 

begadkefat shift 1.179-181 


Beghelli, Filippo 2.369 
begul Arabic 3.190 
behavior, nonverbal 
Behaviorism 4.139 
Behnstedt, Peter 1.190, 1.289-293, 
I.299, 1.322, I.5OI-505, I.57I-572, 
1.583-593, 1.595, 1.604-605, 
1.607—612, 2.2, 2.4, 2.6-7, 2.151, 
2.260, 2.270-273, 2.3 88-389, 2.456, 
2.494, 3.287, 3.289, 3.291, 3.402, 
3-404-405, 3.429, 3.584, 3.606, 
4.70-71, 4.107, 4.238, 4.303-305, 
4-402-409, 4.590, 4.628, 4.633, 
4.635, 4.661, 4.663, 4.676, 4.750-751, 


2.205-206 


4-753-756 
Bahzani Arabic 1.541, 1.571, 1.607 
Beijing 1.382 
Beirut 1.175, 1.274, 1.603, 2.220, 
2.505-506 


Beirut Arabic 1.269, 1.274-286, 1.295, 
1.323, 1.538, 1.607—608, 2.231, 2.314, 
2.509, 3.11, 3-674-675, 4.349, 4.630, 
4.632, 4.678, 4.681 


Beirut Arabic, Sunni 1.283 
Beit-el-Ras 1.661 
Beja 1.35, 1.38-39, 1.656, 2.1-2, 2.560, 


3-420, 3-592, 4.375-3775 4.379 
Bejaya 1.54, 2.712, 2.715 
Beland, Renee 2.691-692, 4.96 
Belazi, Hedi M. 3.318 
Beletti, Andrea 4.488 


Belgium 2.439 

Belgium, Arabic in 2.73 

Belkacemi, Manchester 

Belkaid, Yamina 2.396 

Bell, Allan 4.322, 4.628 

Bell, Herman 3.435 

Bellamy, James A. 3.469 

Beller, Charley 4.647, 4.657 

Bellermann, J.J. 3.141 

Bello, Muhammad 4.759 

Belnap, Kirk R. 1.630, 1.636, 2.162, 
3-394-400, 3-430, 3.446, 3-500, 4.318, 
4-356 

Belot, Jean-Baptiste 3.26 

Belova, Anna Gr. 2.257-260, 4.300-315 

Belyayeva, Dina 3.81, 3.86-87, 4.317, 
4-653, 4.655 


4.67 


Ben Ahmed, Mohamad 1.458 
Ben Ali, Damir 1.663 
Ben Busta, ez-Zubir 3.295 


Ben Cheneb Mohammed 2.537, 4.423 

Ben Jelloun, Tahar 2.703, 3.294 

Benabbou, Mostafa 1.584, 3.287, 3.289 

Benali, Abdelkader 2.78 

Benali, Ismail 3.725 

Ben-Amotz, Dan 2.462 

Bencheikh, Djamaleddin 2.497 

Bencheneb, Rachid 2.470 

Bender, M. Lionel 3.435 

Bendjaballah, Sabrina 1.119-123 

benediction 3.139 

benefactive 1.40, 1.43, 1.344, 1.346 

Bengal 1.286, 1.288 

Bengali 1.257-259, 1.286-289, 2.333, 
2.668, 2.674, 3.313, 3-511, 3-574 

Benghazi Arabic 3.55-56 

Bengio, Ofra 3.664, 3.669 

Benhallam, Abderrafi 3.725-726, 
4.683 

Beni Shangul 2.51 

Beni Swef Arabic 
29. 2.5, 2494 

Beni-Hasan Arabic 2.503, 3.622, 3.707, 
4-349, 4.351 

Benin 4.758 

Benjelloun, Said 2.74, 3.274 

Benkirane, Thami 2.116, 2.395-396, 
3.724-728, 4.674-676, 4.678, 
4.682-683 


1.322, 1.608, 1.611, 
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Benmamoun, Elabbas_ 1.46-47, 
T.349-3 50, 1.352, 1.411, 1.477-482, 
I.507-508, 1.510, 1.582, 2.174, 
2.369-370, 2.645, 3.68-70, 3.84, 
3-232-233, 3.356-359, 3.382, 3.384, 
3-429, 3-432, 3-446, 3.653, 3-65 5-656, 
3-684, 3.707, 3-709, 4.15, 4.82, 4.194, 
4-339 4-365, 4.391-402, 4.648-650, 
4-654-656, 4.658, 4.745 

Benrabah, Mohamed 2.695, 2.697 

Ben-Rafael, Eliezer 2.465, 2.661 

Bentahila, Abdelali 1.372, 1.418, 2.653, 
2.659-660, 2.695, 3.294, 3.3 11-320 

Bentin, Shlomo 2.692 

Bentolila, Yaakov 2.661 

Benveniste, Emile 1.565-566, 2.82, 
4.328 

Ben-Yehuda, Eliezer 2.462-463, 2.666 

Benzakour, Fouzia 2.122 

Ben-Zeev, Y. 2.481 

Berber 1.35-39, 1.53-54, 1.56, 1.58, 
1.98, I.102, I.106, I.110, 1.133, 1.189, 
1.260, 1.289-299, 1.370, 1.482-483, 
1.487, 1.501, 1.527, 1.534, 1.619, 
1.652, 2.1, 2.26, 2.59-60, 2.62-64, 
2.66-68, 2.73, 2.160, 2.251-252, 
2.265, 2.285, 2.374, 2.470, 2.526, 
2.621, 2.648, 2.659, 2.673, 2.695, 
2.697-698, 3.52-53, 3-56, 3.142, 
3.170-I71, 3.189, 3.273, 3.287-288, 
3-294, 3.312, 3.314, 3.3175 3-346, 
3-350-351, 3-446, 3.491, 3-493, 3.592, 
3-642, 4.190, 4.279, 4.3715 4.565, 
4.572 

Berber > Tamazight, Amazigh 

Berber, Agadir 2.714 

Berber, Chaouia 1.290-291, 2.714 

Berber, Chefchaouen 1.294 

Berber, Chleuh > Berber, Tachelhit 

Berber, determiner in 1.296 

Berber, feminine marker in 1.291, 1.296 

Berber, Figuig 1.289-290, 1.292-293 

Berber, Imdlawn Tashilhiyt 3.493 

Berber, Kabylian 1.38, 1.56, 1.122, 
1.289, 1.291, 1.370, 2.71I-712, 2.714 

Berber, Nador 2.714 

Berber, Nafusi > Berber, Nefusa 

Berber, Nefusa 1.290, 4.572 

Berber, recognition of 1.534 
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Berber, Rif 1.290-291, 1.293, 1.571, 
1.590, 2.71I-712, 2.714, 3.273, 3.287 

Berber, Shawiya > Berber, Chaouia 

Berber, Sitwa_ 1.290, 2.1, 2.5, 3.313 

Berber, Souss  2.711-712, 2.714 

Berber, Tachelhit 1.289-294, 2.712, 
3.274, 3.287, 3.494 

Berber, Tafilalt 1.298 

Berber, Tamazight 1.290-293, 2.673, 
3.274, 3.287 

Berber, Tarifit > Berber, Rif 

Berber, Tashelhit > Berber, Tachelhit 

Berber, teaching of 1.534, 3.294 

Berber, Tuareg 1.35, 1.289, 2.709 

Berber, Zenaga 3.169-171 

Berber dialects 1.584 

Berber in education 2.704 

Berber in Europe 2.712 

Berber in school 3.350-351 

Berber in Tunisia 4.572 

Berber influence in Arabic 3.279 

Berber Manifesto 2.63 

Berber nationhood 2.62 

Berbers, Lemtuna 3.169 

Berchem, Max van 2.42, 2.45 

Berent, Iris 3.305 

Berg, L.W.C. van den 2.337 

Berg, Thomas 3.628, 4.268, 4.337 

Berger, Anne-Emmanuelle 1.534 

Bergman, Elizabeth M. 2.136-137, 
2.468-472, 2.560, 3.499-5OI 

Bergstrasser, Gotthelf 1.583, 1.605, 
1.608, 2.506, 3.402, 4.543, 4.681 

Bergter, Annette 2.354-355 

Béri Arabic 1.299-308, 2.2, 2.5, 
2.151I-153 

Beriberi 3.373 

Berjaoui, Nasser 2.471, 3.500, 4.159 

Berkley, Deborah Milam 3.627 

Berman, Ruth A. 1.485, 2.102, 3.713 

Bernards, Monique 2.224-228, 
2.424-429, 2.451-454, 3.550, 
3.690, 4.8 


Bernhardt, Barbara H. 2.676 


Bernier, Francis 3.508 
Bernoulli Effect 4.667 
Bernstein, Basil 4.58 


Bernstein, Judy 4.743 
Berque, Jacques 2.705 
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Berry, Randal K. 4.517 
Berthier, Anne 4.132 
Bertolini, Umberta 2.689 
Bertoncini, Elena 4.382 
BeSka, Emanual 1.458 


Bettini, Lidia 1.626-629, 2.496-498, 


3.320-325, 4.750 

Beys 4.573 

beytol 3.171 

Beziehungslaute 1.573 

Bhat, D.N. 3.524 

Bhatia, Tej K. 2.684 

Bhutto, Z.A. 3.511 

bi- 1.72, 1.217, 1.266, 1.330, 
1.596, 1.607—-608, I.611-612, 
2.22, 2.316, 2.377, 2.568-5 69, 
2.595) 4-531 

Bialystok, Ellen 4.141 

Biba Arabic 2.5 

Biber, D. 1.483, 2.384 

Bible, Antwerp Polyglot 1.169 

Bible, Arabic translation of 2.527 

Bible, Hebrew 2.526 

Bible, study of 1.166-167 

Bible, Swahili translation of 1.663 

Bible, translation of 1.287, 1.603 

Bible, Yoruba 4.760 

Bibliander 1.170 

Bickerton, Derek 2.321 

biconsonantal > biradical 

biculturalism 2.441 

Bidan 2.240, 3.60 

bidialectalism 1.440, 1.444, 3.527 

Bidwell, R. 3.314 

Biérat, il- 1.299 

Bierwisch, Manfred 4.269 

Biesterfeldt, Hans 4.542, 4.544 

bihari 4.13 1-132 

Bihéra Arabic 1.589, 2.1-2 

bi-imperfect > imperfect, bi- 

bi-la kayfa 2.580, 3.122 

bilabial 3.597 

bilabial, implosive 4.613 

Bilad a8-SA4m 2.505, 3.6 

Bilad Tukrar 3.373 

Bilge, Kilisli Rifat 3.501, 3.503 

Bilgrami, Gulam ‘Ali Azad 2.328 

bilingual 1.369, 1.371-372, 1.417, 


1.419, 1.482-484, 2.77, 2.97, 2.131 


bilingual, Arabic 1.370 

bilingual, balanced 1.368, 2.652 

bilingual, compact 1.368 

bilingual, coordinated 1.368 

bilingual, dominant 1.368 

bilingual, primary 1.368 

bilingual, secondary 1.368 

bilingual, subordinate 1.368 

bilingual community 1.415 

bilingual development 2.76 

bilingual education 1.370 

bilingualism 1.56, 1.97-99, 1.100, 
1.368, 1.370, I.414, 1.440, 1.629, 
2.31, 2.441, 2.671, 2.703, 2.710, 3.294, 
3-314, 3.318, 4.371 

bilingualism, Algerian Arabic/ 
French 2.692 

bilingualism, Amazigh/Arabic 
2.710-711, 2.715 

bilingualism, Arabic/Aramaic 1.178 

bilingualism, Arabic/Berber 2.708, 
2910, 4.572 

bilingualism, Arabic/Dutch 1.418-419 

bilingualism, Arabic/English 1.376, 
2.661, 2.685 

bilingualism, Arabic/French 1.56, 1.534, 
2.660-661, 2.696, 3.175, 3-349, 
4-574-575 

bilingualism, Arabic/French Lebanese 
2.691 

bilingualism, Arabic/Greek 4.215-218 

bilingualism, Arabic/Hebrew 2.438, 
3-313 

bilingualism, Arabic/Ivrit 2.464, 
2.466 

bilingualism, Arabic/Latin 4.572 

bilingualism, Arabic/Malay 2.340 

bilingualism, Arabic/Nubian 3.435 

bilingualism, Arabic/Persian 2.571 

bilingualism, Arabic/Portuguese 2.665, 
2.671, 3.2-5 

bilingualism, Arabic/Romance 2.288 

bilingualism, Arabic/Spanish 2.665, 
2.671, 3.2-3 

bilingualism, Arabic/Swedish 2.679 

bilingualism, Arabic/Tajik 4.614 

bilingualism, Arabic/Turkish 4.573 

bilingualism, Arabic/Uzbek 4.613 

bilingualism, Aramaic/Arabic 1.180 
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bilingualism, Berber/Arabic 3.59-Go, 
3-317, 4.369 
bilingualism, child 1.368-376, 2.97 
bilingualism, Domari/Arabic 2.221 
bilingualism, early 1.368 
bilingualism, French/Chadian 
Arabic 1.365 
bilingualism, French/English 2.684 
bilingualism, Greek/Arabic 3.516 
bilingualism, Hausa/Arabic 2.255, 2.671 
bilingualism, Hungarian/English 2.684 
bilingualism, Kurdish/Arabic 4.580 
bilingualism, late 1.368 
bilingualism, Latin/Arabic 4.216 
bilingualism, Lebanese Arabic/ 
English 1.371 
bilingualism, Malay/Thai 4.477 
bilingualism, Maltese/English 3.143-144 
bilingualism, Maltese/Italian 3.143 
bilingualism, Moroccan Arabic/ 
Dutch 1.371, 2.685-686 
bilingualism, Nigerian Arabic/ 
Hausa 4.716 
bilingualism, Palestinian Arabic/ 
English 1.371 
bilingualism, Persian/Arabic 3.574 
bilingualism, Romance/Arabic 2.287, 
4.216 
bilingualism, Sindhi/Arabic 2.325, 2.671 
bilingualism, South Arabian/ 
Arabic 2.671, 3.60 
bilingualism, Uzbek/Tajik 4.608 
bilingualism in al-Andalus 2.671, 3.59 
bilingualism in Canada 2.652 
bilinguals 1.420, 1.634 
biliteral > biradical 
Biliy Arabic 3.400-401, 3.405, 4.238, 
4.677 
Biltine 1.360 
Bimbashi Arabic 2.517-518 
bimoraic 3.612-613 
bimorphemic question word 2.388-389 
Bin Laden > Usama bin Ladin 
bin@ 1.191, 1.308-310, 2.401-404, 
2.4795 2.5425 3-429, 4.4325 4.442 
bing li-l-majbul 1.309 
binarity 4.742 
binary feature 3.229 
binder 4.393 
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Binder, Friedrich 2.501 

Binder, Leonard 4.77 

binding 1.310-313, 1.413, 2.369-370, 
3-383-384, 4.81 


Binding Principle 1.312, 377 


Binding Theory 1.310-311, 2.170 
Bingol 2.607 

binomial 3.63 1-632 

Binxet 2.607 


binya 2.448, 4.22 
binyanim 3.225, 3.626 
biological gender 2.159 
Biondi Assali, Estela 3.3 
bioprogram 4.373 


bipolarity 1.628 
bipolarity in address forms 1.550 
bipolarity in kinship terms 4.469 


Biqa Valley 1.126, 1.178 

Bir Bi‘éri Arabic 2.2 

Bir Zeit Arabic 1.625, 3.430, 3.684, 
3.686, 4.317, 4.656 

biradical 1.80, 1.491, 3.610 

biradical noun’ 1.80, 1.105 

biradical root 1.81, 4.51 

biradical word 1.81 

biradicalism 1.312-316, 2.168, 2.450, 
3-45-46, 4.93, 4.96, 4.254-255, 4.288 

biradicalism, Semitic 4.174 

bird names 2.27, 4.285 

bird sounds 4.283, 4.285 

Bird, Charles S. 2.202 

Birenbaum, Menucha 2.661 

Birgid (Birgit) 1.38, 3.435 

Birkawi, Muhammad ’Amin al- 1.380 

Birkeland, Harris 1.616, 1.641, 2.404, 
3-454, 3-564, 3-726, 4.558 

Birnbaum, Eleazar 3.501, 3.503 

Birani, Abi r-Rayhanal- 3.579 

b?sa 1.73-74, 1.564, 2.80, 3.326, 4.123 

Bisari 2.1 

Bishai, Wilson B. 1.630, 1.668, 2.373 

Bishop, Brian 1.630, 1.636, 3.500 

Bishop, Dorothy V.M. 2.676, 2.689 

Bismizzin Arabic 1.540, 3.607, 4.70 

Bisr ibn Abi Xazim 3.213 

Bisr, Kamal Muhammad 4.89 

Bitar, Salah ad-Din al- 3.345 

Bitjaa Kody, Zachee Denis 1.333 

bitonal accent 2.400 
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bitransitive 1.556, 4.641 

Bitriq, al- 4.542 

Bittner, Maximilian 4.583, 4.585-586 

bit’ il-malahi 4.255 

bi-uniqueness condition 4.488 

Bivar, A.D.H. 3.112 

Biyyadiyyah Arabic 3.401, 3.403, 
4.238 

Bizerte Arabic 4.563, 4.681 

Bjornesj6, Sophia 2.1 

Blacas Ewer 2.45 

Blachére, Régis 2.14-15, 2.84, 2.86-88, 
2.92, 2.224, 2.315, 2.317, 2.452, 3.689, 
4-444, 4.484 

Black Bedouin 3.360 

Black September 4.325 

Blair, Philip 2.560 

Blair, Sheila S. 2.40-47, 2.597-602, 
3-I1T, 3.308-309, 3.337-338, 
3-340-341, 4.131, 4.133-134, 4.138, 
4.560-561 

Blake, Barry J. 4.532 

Blakemore, Diane 1.471 

Blanc, Haim) 1.189, 1.222-223, 
1.234-235, 1.406, I1.442-447, 
I.492-493, 1.536, 1.538, 1.595, 1.607, 
I.610, 1.612, 1.617, 1.630—-632, 1.668, 
2.8, 2.151, 2.276, 2.313, 2.414-417, 
2.462, 2.481, 2.495, 2.509, 2.532, 
2.534, 2.546, 2.571, 2.696, 3.8-9, 
3-125, 3.2375 3-361-367, 3.369, 3.400, 
3-403-406, 3.569, 3.585, 3.609, 3.613, 
3-73 6-738, 4.1-3, 4.127, 4.238, 4.242, 
4-323, 4.325, 4.350, 4.633, 4.664, 
4.667 

Blangoua_ 1.334 

BLARK 1.215 

blasphemy 4.416 

Blau, Joshua 1.383-384, 1.404, 1.476, 
1.493-494, 1.496, 1.562, 1.593, 1.613, 
I.615-616, 1.618—-619, 1.642, 2.22-23, 
2.87, 2.226, 2.265-266, 2.275-279, 
2.313, 2.463, 2.527, 2.529—-5 30, 
2.534, 2.629-630, 2.632, 3.216—-218, 
3.221-222, 3.420, 3.426, 3.466, 3.568, 
3-640, 3.645, 3.654-655, 3.671, 
3673-674, 3.689, 3.696, 3.704, 3.738, 
4-58-59, 4.316-317, 4.543-545, 4.558, 
4.650, 4.656 


Blau, Joyce 4.578 

Blazek, Vaclav 2.65-69, 4.259-267 

bleaching, semantic 4.160-164, 4.197, 
4.532 

blend 3.426, 3.494, 3.629 

blending 1.175, 1.451, 3.187, 4.268, 
4-270, 4.336, 4.379, 4.558 

Blevins, Juliette 3.204-206 

Blida 1.54 

Blida Arabic 

blind 1.316 

Bloch, Alfred 3.650 

Bloch, Ariel A. 1.491, 1.556, 2.278, 
2.354, 3-417, 3-448, 3.704-705, 4.52 

Bloch, Oscar 3.51 

blocking of sandhi 2.397 

Blohm, Dieter 1.51, 3.543 

Bloom, Jonathan M. 2.45 

Bloomfield, Leonard 1.125 

Blue Nile 1.361 

Blum-Kulka, Shoshana 3.713 

Boas, Franz 1.484-485 

bodily defect 2523, 3.279 

body, parts of the 1.249, 1.281, 1.304, 
1.327-328, 1.341, 1.392, 1.504, 2.160, 
2.193, 2.222, 2.272, 2.594, 2.615, 
3-152, 3.279, 3.672, 3.736-738, 4.554, 
4.565 

Bogo 1.334 

Bohas, Georges 1.315, 1.562, 1.641, 
2.83, 2.165, 2.168, 2.176-181, 2.233, 
2.290, 2.299, 2.434, 2.448-449, 2.536, 
2.538, 2.544, 2.562, 2.624, 3.45-52, 
3.208, 3.210, 3.214, 3.423, 3.445, 
3.617, 3.619, 4.14, 4.97 4.119-120, 
4.288, 4.329-330, 4.332, 4.431, 4.675 

Bohras, Daudi 2.328-329 

boko 1.135 

Bolinger, Dwight L. 

Bolotin, Naomi 3.382, 4.745 

Bolozky, Shmuel 3.427 

Bombay 2211, 2.329 

Bombo 1.520, 1.522 

Bonebakker, Seeger A. 

Bongo Lendu_ 1.519 

Bongor 3.634 

Bongor Arabic 1.364, 3.61, 3.634-639 

Bonnot, Jean-Francois 4.670-671 

Bonte, Pierre 2.364, 3.172 


1.609 


2.113, 2.395 


3-538-539 
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Boogert, Nico van den 3.112, 3.519 

bookhand 3.519 

bookhand, Abbasid > Abbasid 
bookhand 

Boomer, Donald 4.337 

Booth, Marilyn 1.601-603 

Bopp, Franz 4.37 

Bordreuil, Pierre 3.469 

Borer, Hagit 3.388, 3.429, 3.432 

Boretzky, Norbert 3.643 

Borg, Albert J. 3.141, 3.147, 3-157-159, 
3-370, 3-739-740 

Borg, Alexander 1.536-543, 1.607, 
1.612, 2.231, 3.142, 3.144, 3.146, 
3.361, 3.569, 3.672, 3.674 

Borg, Gert 4.106 

Bori Peninsula 2.268 

Borisov, V.M. 3.23 

Borkou_ 1.360 

Borno > Bornu 

Borno Empire > Bornu Empire 

Bornou > Bornu 1.362 

Bornouans 1.334 

Bornu 1.362, 2.471, 3-373-375, 4-709 

Bornu Arabic 3.634 

Bornu Empire 3.376 

Borromeo, Federico 1.170 

Borrow, George 2.219 

borrowing 1.95, 1.175, 1.294-295, 
1.402, 1.407, 1.416, 1.418, 1.495, 
1.497, I.5O1, 2.29-31, 2.33, 2.35, 
2.123, 2.354, 3.188, 4.368, 4.371, 
4.461, 4.465 

borrowing > loanwords 

borrowing, lexical 2.666 

borrowing, nonce 1.416, 1.496 

borrowing of discourse markers 2.668 

borrowing of function words 4.599 

borrowing of numerals 2.668 

borrowing of pronouns 2.668 

borrowing of verbs 1.180, 2.668, 2.670 

borrowings, Bedouin 1.269-270 

borrowings, layering of 2.340, 2.343, 
2.553 

borrowings from Standard Arabic 
£254 

Borsley, Robert D. 4.657 

Bos, Petra 1.371, 2.76 

BoSa_ 2.217 


3.376 
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Bosha, Ibrahim 1.660-663 

Bosworth, Clifford Edmund 2.469, 
3-717-721, 4-159 4-25 9-257 

Bot, Kees de 2.681-683 

Bouazza, Hafid 2.78 

Boubakeur, $i Hamza 4.426 

Bouchard, Denis 4.489 

Boucherit, Aziza 1.58-66, 1.596, 1.610, 
3.587 

Bouchon, G. 2.325 

Boudelaa, Sami 1.421-427, 3.305 

Boudlal, Abdelaziz 3.305, 4.351 

Bouissef Rekab, Mohamed 3.295 

Boujedra, Rashid 2.703 

Boukous, Ahmed 2.696, 2.715, 3.60 

Boula de Mareuil, Philippe 3.725 

Boullata, Issa J. 2.306 

boulomaic 3.234-235 

Boumans, Louis 1.415, 1.418-419, 
1.484, 2.76-77, 2.642, 3.318, 3.669 

Boumédienne, President Houari 2.697 

boundary loss 4.38 

boundary marker 1.474 

boundary shift 4.38 

boundary strength 2.397 

boundary tone 2.396 

boundedness 1.50, 3.616, 3.619 

Bounding Theory 2.170 

Bourguiba, President Habib 3.349 

Bourhis, Richard Y. 2.704, 4.321 

Boussofara-Omar, Naima _ 1.372, 
1.629—-637 

Bouteflika, President Abdelaziz 

Bouvat, Lucien 4.587 

Bouwman, Dinie 1.25 5-257, 3.13 5-141 

Bowerman, Melissa 2.102 

Bowers, John 3.685, 4.650 

Bowersock, G.W. 2.373 

Boyd, Douglas A. 3.194, 3.197, 3.199 

Boyd, Sally 2.710 

Brabigé 2.240 

Brac de la Perriére, Eloise 3.338 

Bracketed Grid Theory 3.616, 3.618 

Bradac, James J. 2.652 

Braga, Teofilo 3.4 

Brahim, Ahmed 2.3 16-317, 3.226 

Brahimi, Belynda 3.725 

Brahimi, Fadila 3.314, 3.317 

braille 1.316-320 


3-317 
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Braille, Louis 1.316-320 

Brak Arabic 2.622 

Brakel, Lode Frank 2.334 

Brakna 3.171 

Brame, Michael K. 2.37, 2.165, 2.168, 
2.366, 2.448, 3.240, 3.299, 3.302, 
3-495, 3-726, 4.116, 4.344, 4.347-348, 
4.350, 4.675 

Bramon, Dolors 1.99 

Branes Arabic 1.295 

Brau, Hans Hermann 3.718 

Braukamper, Ulrich 2.52, 4.709 

Braun, Friederike 4.467 

Bravmann, Meier Max 1.641-642, 
2.13-14, 2.238, 2.477, 3.125, 3.671, 
4.2, 4.40, 4.42, 4.484-486 

Brazil 3.1-5 

breath 4.666 

Brelje, Herman W. 4.222 

Brendemoen, Bernt 4.586 

Brenner, Louis 3.136-139 

Bresnan, Joan 4.535 

Breton 2.712 


BrightSpeech_ 1.210 

Brincat, Joseph M.  3.141-145 

broadcasting 1.213-214, I.512, 2.29, 
3-199 


broadcasting > radio 

broadcasting, Arabic 3.195, 3.376 

broadcasting, Arabic in China 1.382 

broadcasting, Arabic in Djibouti 
1.654655 

broadcasting, Arabic in the United 
States 3.397 

Broca’s Area 2.690 

Brockelmann, Carl 1.566, 1.574, 1.617, 
1.637-640, 1.643, 2.156, 2.328, 3.7, 
3-46, 3.227, 3.420, 3.423, 3.426, 3.645, 
4-25 4-41, 4.51; 4-70, 4.175, 4.196, 
4-304, 4.349, 4.516-517, 4.558, 4.660, 
4.683 

Brockett, Adrian 2.57, 3.478, 3.484 

Broe, Michael 3.610 

Broeder, Peter 2.75 

broken cursive 3.111, 4.130-132 

broken plural 1.14, 1.54, 1.78, 1.80, 
I.119, 1.643, 2.157, 2.250, 2.375, 
2.410, 3.191, 3.243, 3.203-204, 3.329, 


3-430, 3-440-447, 4.94, 4.174-175, 
4-309, 4.478 

broken plurals, acquisition of 2.101 

Bronsted, K. 2.676 

Broselow, Ellen 2.36, 2.38, 3.427, 
3-494-495, 3-529, 3.607-615, 4.85, 
4-344-345, 4.388, 4.390, 4.670 

Brosh, Hezi 2.661 

Brown, Gillian 4.727 

Brown, H. Douglas 4.141 

Brown, Penelope 1.657, 2.70, 3.658 

Brown, Roger 4.140 

Brown, W.S., Jr. 4.668 

Browne, Wayles 3.302 

Browning, Marguerite 4.67 

browser 1.455 

Bruce, Gosta 2.395, 3.724 

Bruening, Benjamin 4.539 

Brugman, Jan 4.543-544, 4.546 

Brugnatelli, Vermondo 3.450 

Bruhn de Garavito, Joyce 4.144-145 

Bruinessen, Martin van 2.338 

Bruni, Francesco 2.456 

Brunner, Edmund 3.195 

Brunot, Louis 1.295, 2.534, 3.287 

Brunschvig, Robert 2.52, 4.446 

Brustad, Kristen E. 1.221, 1.484, 
2.194-195, 2.197, 3.68, 3.387, 3.398, 
3-429-430, 3-432, 3-446, 3-554, 3-557 
3-739-740, 4.52, 4.62, 4.64-65, 4.162, 
4.167, 4.316-318, 4.650, 4.656-657, 
4-747 

Bruyn, Adrienne 2.389 

Btigrin Arabic 1.270 

Bu Sta, az-Zubayr bin 1.603 

Bubenik, Vit 3.552-558, 3.645 

Bubiyan 2.608 

Bucaram, Assad 3.2 

Buckingham, Hugh 4.271 

Buckley, Eugene 3.627 

Buckwalter, Tim 1.460 

bu'da 1.567 

Buddhism 2.474 

Buduma 2.554 

Buenos Aires 3.2-3 

Buffalo 3.395 

Bugday, Korkut 

Bugia 2.455 


4.585 
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Buginese 2.334 

Bugum 3.326 

Buhayra Arabic > Bihéra Arabic 

Buhler, Karl 4.328 

Buhturi, al- 2.305, 4.88, 4.202, 4.209 

Buitelaar, Marjo 2.647 

bukara-syndrome_ 1.320-322, 1.586, 
I.610, 2.5, 2.7, 4.244 

Bukayriyyah Arabic 4.127 

Bukhara 1.29, 3.574, 4-424-425, 
4.612 

Bukhara Arabic 4.311, 4.613-616 

Bukhara Arabs 1.28 

Bukhara, Khanat 4.612 

Bukharis 4.123 

Bulag Arabic 2.2 

Bulaq 1.175 

Bulgarian 4.371 

Bulgarian, Arabic loanwords in 
4.259-267 

Bullata, Kamal 4.204 

Bulus, Jawad 3.348 

Bung 1.333 

Bunnags 4.476 

Bura 4.716 

Buraymi Arabic 3.481 

Burchardt, Bishop 3.142 

Burckhardt, John Lewis 3.326, 3.402 

Bureng, George Vincent 2.518 

Burg Migizil 2.4 

Burger, S. 2.98 

Burgess, James 4.516 

Burkina Faso. 1.255 

Burridge, Kate 1.657, 1.659, 2.69 

Burriel, Andres Marcos 1.96 
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burst 1.26 

Burt, Marina 4.140 

Burton, John 4.6, 4.23 

Burton, Richard F. 4.275 

Burton-Page, J. 2.325 

Burton-Roberts, Noel 1.125 

Burullus 2.4 

Burullus Arabic 2.2-3 

Burundi 1.661-662, 4.381 

Burykina, N. 4.612 

Burzio’s Generalization 4.491 

Busa_ 4.281 

Busayri, Murtada 3.375 

Busiri, “Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn 
Hasan al- 1.8, 2.52, 2.335 

Busse, Heribert 3.720 

Bussmann, Hadumod 2.378 

Bustan as-Salatin 1.6, 1.8 

Bustani, ‘Abdallah al- 3.39 

Bustani, Butrus al- 3.39, 3.42, 3.348, 
3-539 

Butana 4.380 

Butcher, Andrew 2.229 

Butros, Albert 2.456 

Butterworth, Brian 4.269 

Buxari, Nizam ad-Din al- 1.4, 2.335, 
3.717, 4.138 

Bybee, Joan L. 2.101, 2.193-194, 
4.160-161 

Byblos 3.409 

Byram, Michael 4.148, 4.150, 4.153 

Byrd, Roy J. 4.165 

Byzantine Empire 2.198, 2.499 

Byzantines 3.52, 4.215 

Bzoch, Kenneth R. 2.676 
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Cachia, Pierre J.E. 
3.121 

Cadora, Frederic J. 

caesura 4.89 

Caetani, Leone 3.379, 3.717, 3.720 

Cagatay -> Chagatay 

Cairene Arabic 1.24-25, 1.183-186, 
1.189, 1.270, 1.275, 1.300, 1.304, 
1.306, 1.312, 1.323-333, I.406-410, 
1.439, 1.441, 1.445, 1.492, 1.570, 
1.589, 1.595-596, 1.604, 1.608, 1.625, 
2.I-3, 2.5, 2.8, 2.117-118, 2.22, 
2.120, 2.231, 2.354, 2.395-396, 2.404, 
2.495, 2.533, 2.657-658, 3.9-II, 
3-305, 3-449, 3-451, 3-426-427, 3-430, 
3-542, 3-545-546, 3.569, 3.584, 3.586, 
3.592, 3.607, 3.609—-611, 3.613-614, 
3.616-618, 3.620-621, 3.665-668, 
3673-675, 3-704, 3.7375 4-70-71, 
4.8 5-86, 4.117, 4.168, 4.194, 4.255, 
4-304, 4.326, 4.344, 4.346, 4.389-390, 
4-533-5345 4-634, 4.637, 4.669, 4.681, 
4.716, 4.727 

Cairo 1.23, 1.83, 1.324, 1.589, 2.1, 
2.30, 2.518, 4.157 

Cairo Academy 1.453-454 

Cairo-Damietta Corridor 1.589 

Caitucoli, Claude 2.703 

Calcutta 1.172, 1.287, 2.329 

calembour 3.538 

Calicut 3.128 

Callegari, Laura 4.273-274 

calligraphy 1.150, 1.152, 2.40, 2.383, 
2.601, 3.308, 3.514, 3.520, 4.130-138 

calligraphy, Chinese Muslim 1.379 

calligraphy, modern 4.138 


2.224, 2.378, 2.452, 


1.269, 2.230-231 


calligraphy, Mughal 4.133 

calligraphy, Ottoman 4.134 

calligraphy, zoomorphic 4.134 

Callow, Kathleen 2.207 

Cal6 2.219 

calque 1.175, 1.335, 2.10, 2.29, 2.201, 
2.282, 2.285, 2.375, 2.377, 2.412, 
2.607, 2.638, 2.641, 2.666, 2.684, 
3.202, 3.222, 3.241, 3.579, 3.630, 
4-167, 4.465, 4.545, 4.581, 4.585, 
4.593 

calque, stylistic 3.201 

calque, Turkish in Arabic 4.593 

calquing 1.297 

calumny 2.363 

Calvet, Louis-Jean 

Camaioni, Lugia 

Cambridge 1.171 

Cameroon § 1.333-334, 1.337-338, 
2.30, 2.33, 2.137, 2.250, 3.61, 3.634, 
4.709-710, 4.716 

Cameroon, Arabic in 4.708 

Cameroon Arabic 1.333-339 

Cameroon Pidgin English 1.333 

Campbell, Lyle 2.191, 2.197, 4.37-39, 


1.257 
1.341 


4.41 
Campbell, Stuart 2.340-345 
Canaanite 1.561, 1.616, 3.408, 


3.41 1-415, 3.418-419, 4.170-171, 
4-171, 4.313, 4.478, 4.509 
Canaanite, Amarna 3.416 
Canaanite, Old 3.227 
Canada 2.439 
Canada, Arabic in 3.395, 3.398 
candidates (in Optimality Theory) 
canned phrase 1.648 


3-492 
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Cannon, Garland 2.26 

canonical syllable shape 3.440 

Cant 2.217, 2.468, 4.251-252, 4.255 

Cantarino, Vicente 1.472, 1.486, 
2.80, 2.171, 2.173, 2.224-225, 2.295, 
2.452-453, 3.164, 3.167-168, 3.272, 
3-45 553-5535 3-555-55 6 4-163, 
4191-193, 4.317, 4.360, 4.486-487, 
4-653, 4.660, 4.735 

Cantineau, Jean 1.27, 1.260, 1.269, 
1.544, 1.573, 1.578, 1.583-584, 1.605, 
1.607-608, 1.640-642, 2.151, 2.280, 
2.494-495, 2.501, 2.621-622, 3.46, 
3-124, 3-149, 3.405, 3-410, 3.445, 
3.525, 3.586, 3.604, 3.607, 3.609, 
3-622, 3.726, 4.1, 4.95 4.3395 
4.402-403, 4.406-407, 4.666, 4.678, 
4.682 

Canton 1.378 

Canut, Cécile 2.77 

Cape Colony 4.290-291 

Cape Malays 4.290 

Cape Town 2.335 

Capello, Ernesto 3.1-6 

capitalization 3.742 

Caracausi, Girolamo 2.455, 4.216, 
4.218 

Caramazza, Alfonso 2.691 

Carbou, Henri 1.361 

cardinal number 2.102, 3.447-451, 
4.18 

cardinality 4.15, 4.18 

caregiver talk — caretaker talk 

caretaker talk 1.339-343 

Carey, William 1.287 

Cargile, Aaron Castelan 2.652 

Carib 3.204 

Carlsen, Martin 4.155 

Carlson, Greg 4.67 

Carnie, Andrew 4.392 

Carpenter, Susan 2.51 

Carre, Olivier 4.76 

Carroll, Lewis 4.463 

Carter, Michael G. 1.472, 1.620, 
1.643, 2.16-18, 2.182-I191, 
2.224-226, 2.236-237, 2.292, 
2.300-302, 2.307, 2.315, 2.317, 2.355; 
2.390, 2.401, 2.403, 2.424-426, 
2.429-432, 2.452453, 2.477-478, 


2.536, 2.539, 2.541-543, 2.625, 3.17, 
3.21, 3.96-101, 3.107—-109, 3.353, 
3-45.35 3-497 3-546-552, 3-565, 4.2, 
4.6, 4.9, 4.13, 4.-IOI-102, 4.119, 4.219, 
4.221, 4.436-437, 4.446-447, 4.485 

Carthage 3.52, 3.409, 4.57I-572 

cartoon 1.487 

CASA > Center for Arabic Studies 
Abroad 

Casablanca 2.470, 2.715 

Casablanca Arabic 1.596, 1.609, 2.621, 
3-595 3-273-274, 3.276-278, 3.285, 
3.288-289, 3.291-293, 4.630, 4.679 

Casagrande, Carla 2.362 

Casati, Gaetano 1.519 

case 1.343, 1.347-351, 2.170, 2.353 

case, absolutive 1.563 

case, abstract 1.347 

case, active 1.644 

case, default 1.349 

case, functional 2.146 

case, inherent 1.348 

case, morphological 1.347 

case, predicative 1.563, 644 

case, structural 1.348, 2.146 

case, subject 1.563 

case, surface 2.146-147 

case, underlying 2.146-147 

case assigner 1.349-350 

case assignment 1.348, 1.508, 2.170, 
2.625, 3.3545 4.392 

case-checking 1.348, 1.352 

case ending 1.400-401, 1.562, 
I.615-616, 1.632, 1.644, 2.36, 2.353, 
2.401-402, 2.404, 2.625 

case endings, loss of 1.493, 1.616, 
2.629, 2.684, 3.568, 3.729 

Case Filter 1.348 

case frame 1.42, 1.344, 1.346 

Case Grammar 1.41, 1.343-344, 1-457, 
4.487 

case inflection 

case leveling 

case marker 
2.625 

case marking 1.350, 1.622-623, 2.146, 
2.626, 3.429, 4.89 

Case Marking, Exceptional 

case relation 1.343-344 


1.153 
1.562 


1.40, 2.353, 2.546-547, 


4.538-539 
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case role 1.41-42, 1.343-347, 4.488 

case role, coreferential 1.345 

case role, covert 1.345 

case role, implicit 1.345 

case system 1.562-563 

case theory 1.347-353, 2.170, 4.746 

Caselli, Maria C. 2.689 

Caskell, Werner 2.198, 3.472, 3.719 

Caspari, Karl Paul 1.169, 2.358-359 

Cassels, David A. 1.660, 1.664 

Cassola, Arnold 3.142 

caste system 3.129 

Castell, Edmund 1.167 

Castilian 1.169, 2.287-289, 4.574 

Castilian, Old 2.290 

Castro, President Fidel 

casus obliquus 1.559 

casus pendens 1.476 

casus rectus 1.559 

catachresis 3.538 

Catalan 2.282-286, 2.288-289, 3.286, 
4.574 

Catalonia 2.439 

cataphora 1.353-355, 1-493, 1.556, 
1.568, 2.149, 2.302, 2.357, 3.715-716, 
4-439, 4.739 

categorical change 4.38, 4.40 

Categorical Grammar 1.457 

Categorical Unification-based 
Grammar 1.457 

category of speech 4.329 

category switch 2.684 

category, empty 1.348 

category, functional 4.743 

category, grammatical 1.343 

category, lexical 4.743 

catenation 3.268 

catenatives 3.268 

Catford, John 4.666-668 

Catherine, Monastery of Saint 

Caton, Steven 
3.500 

Caubet, Dominique 1.189, 1.270, 1.273, 
I.417-418, 1.420, 1.569, I.571-572, 
2.77-78, 2.388, 2.621-623, 2.642, 
3-535 3-55 3-273-287, 3.318, 
3-584-587, 3.705, 3-736-737, 4.71 

Caucasian languages 1.133, 2.229 

causality, linguistic 2.187 


1.97 


1.383 
1.528, 2.202-204, 2.206, 
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causation 1.359, 1.649, 3.225-226 

Causation Hypothesis 3.226 

causative 1.93, 1.252, 1.265, 
1.3 28-329, 1.3 55-360, 1.551, 1.623, 
1.626, 2.348, 2.367, 2.486, 2.564, 
2.617, 3.184, 3.187, 3.251, 3.301, 
3-563, 4-515 4.1775 4-307, 4.313, 
4-490-491, 4.532, 4.536, 4.568, 
4.642-643, 4.697 

causative prefix 1.399 


causative, acquisition of 1.377, 2.102 


causative, analytical 1.356-357, 
359-360 
causative, lexical 1.356-357 


causative, morphological 
1.359-360 

causative, passivized 3.553 

causative-factitive 2.245 

causativity 1.356, 1.358, 4.661 

causativization 2.367 

cause 2.309-310 

cause, grammatical 2.179 

cause, grammatical — ‘“illa 

cavity, supralaryngeal 4.666 

Caxaro, Pietro 3.142, 3.147, 3.151 

c-command 1.311-312, 1.413, 
2.134-135, 2.170, 2.174, 4.81, 4.393, 
4-397, 4.648, 4.746 

Cejador y Frauca, Julio 

Celebes 2.335 

Celebi > Jalabi 

Celtic languages 
4.373 

censorship 3.193 

Center for Arabic Studies Abroad 


1.356-357;5 


1.98 


1.45, 3232, 4.368, 


(CASA) 4.149 
Central African Republic 1.519, 2.250, 
3-634 


Central Asia 1.205 

Central Asian Arabic 1.189 

Central Indian languages 2.217 

Central Semitic languages 3.420, 4.313 

Ceret’eli, Giorgi V. 1.28 

Cermik 1.87 

Cerulli, Enrico 2.52, 4.275-276 

Cetenli 1.114 

Ceuta 3.287 

Chad 1.334, 1.360, 1.362, 1.518, 1.521, 
2.137, 2.250, 3.60-61, 3.314-315, 
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3-634, 3-643, 4.376, 4.709-7 10, 
4.71 5-716 

Chad, Arabic in 1.260, 3.315, 3-448, 
4.198, 4.310, 4.708, 4.712, 4.714, 
4.756 

Chad Arabic 1.37, 1.83, 1.190, 
1.3 60-368, 1.521, 2.388, 3.52, 
3.634-63 6, 3.638, 4.71 5-716 

Chad Arabic Pidgin 1.37 

Chadic languages 1.35-36, 1.38-39, 
2.68, 2.250, 3.446 

Chadic languages, East 

Chafe, Wallace L. 
3.665, 4.502 

Chafik, Mohamed 1.294-298 

Chagatay 3.502, 3.574, 4.450, 4.603, 
4.608 

Chaha_ 2.67, 3.305, 3-494, 4.301, 4.557 

Chahal, Dana 2.395—-401, 3.726-727 

Chahine, Jerome 3.717 

Chahristan, Kamil F. 4.657 

Chaib, M. 1.632 

Chaika, Elaine 2.202, 2.205 

Chaiken, Shelly 2.650-651, 2.653 

chain 2.191 

Chain Condition 4.488 

Chaker, Salem 1.289 

Chaldaean 2.414, 4.147, 4.402 

Chaldaean Catholics 2.61 

Chaldaean Neo-Aramaic 3.350 

Cham _ 1.8 

Chambers, Jack 4.627, 4.63 1-632 

Chambers, John K. 1.613, 3.605 

Champa 2.333, 2.340 

Champa Muslims 2.334 

Chan, Yuet-Hung 4.144-145 

chancellery 3.110, 3.516, 3.518, 4.131 

chancellery, Umayyad 4.74 

chancellery hands 3.519 

chancellery script 1.151-152, 4.130 

chancery > chancellery 

Chandra, Bharat 1.287 

Chanfi, Ahmed 1.448-451 

Chang’an_ 1.378-379 

change of state 1.200-201 

change, analogic 1.74-82 

change, analogical 3.605 

change, contact-induced 2.320-321 

change, language 3.187-192 


1.36 
T.41, 1.344, 1.474, 


change, morphological 3.190-192 
change, phonological 3.191 
change, semantic 4.160-164 
change, universals of 2.319 
change, word order 4.372 

change from above 3.605 

change from below 3.605 
channel 2.191 

Chaouen Arabic 3.288-292 
Chari 1.360 

Chari division 1.334 

Chari River 1.362 
Chari-Baguirmi 1.360-362, 1.364 
Chari-Logome 3.61 

Charles, Marie-Claire 4.279 
Charnay, Jean-Paul 1.628 

chat forums, Arabic 2.382-383 
chat room 3.500 

chat session 3.274 


chatbot 1.461 

Chatterji, Suniti Kumar 1.287 
Chaub 2.572 

Chechenian 4.402 

Chechens 2.498, 2.500, 3.350, 4.123 


checking 2.170 

Chehadeh, George 2.703 

Chejne, Anwar G. 3.689 

Chekayri, Abdellah 2.164-169, 
2.447-451 

Chekili, Ferid 1.457, 4.520-528 

Chemor, Emilio Chuayffet 3.396 

Chen, Da-Sheng 2.340 

Chenfour, Noureddine 1.206-216 

Cheraman Masjid 3.129 

Cheraman Perumal 3.129 

Cherchell 1.23, 1.25, 1.54 

Cherchell Arabic 1.270, 1.609, 3.452 

Cherif-Chebbi, Leila 1.378-383 

Cherkaoui-Iqbal, Ahmed ?Ahmad 
as-Sarqawi Iqbal] 4.158 

Cheshire, Jenny 2.275 

Chetrit, Joseph 1.446-447, 2.471, 
4.545265 3454-157 

Chicago 3.397 

Chicovani, Guram 4.616-617, 4.622 

Chiha, Michel 3.348-349 

child bilingualism 1.368-375 

child language 1.369, 1.375-378, 2.96, 
4.50, 4.285 
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child-directed speech 1.339 
child syntax 1.377 
children, bilingual 1.370 


children’s rhyme 4.59 

Chile 3.1 

Chilha 4.572 

China 1.378-383, 2.557 

China, People’s Republic of 1.382 

Chinese 1.379-382, 2.9, 2.148, 2.333, 
2.3375 2-341, 2.345, 3-706 

Chinese, Mandarin 2.400, 4.195, 4.268 

Chiu, Chi-Yue 2.653 

Chomsky, Noam 1.151, 1.310, 1.342, 
1.347-348, 1.350, 1.422, 1.457, 
I.511, 2.37, 2.96, 2.13 1-132, 2.135, 
2.170-I71, 2.174, 2.370, 2.644, 2.687, 
2.691, 3.86, 3.204, 3.228-230, 3.233, 
3.302, 3.388, 3.525, 3.706, 3.711, 4.46, 
4-49, 4-54, 4.67, 4.80-81, 4.342, 4.391, 
4-396, 4.438-439, 4.441, 4.488-489, 
4-491, 4.501-502, 4.504, 4.521-527, 
4-535» 4-647, 4.649-650, 4.657, 4.718, 
4-741-743 

Choua Arabs > Shuwa Arabs 

Choueiri, Lina 1.312, 1.457, 1.579-583, 
2.370, 3.359, 4.64, 4.67—-68, 4.82-84, 
4-400, 4.718-722, 4.747 

Choukri, Khalid 1.513 

Chraibi, Driss 3.294 

Christian Arabic 1.269-270, 2.23, 
2.277, 3-592 

Christian Baghdadi Arabic 

Christian Middle Arabic 
2.266, 3.218 

Christian mission 1.661 

Christian terminology 1.181, 1.503 

Christianization 1.654, 3.142 

Christians 2.59, 2.61, 2.203-204, 3.218, 
3.370 

Christians, Baghdadi 

Christians, Coptic 1.500 

Christians, Iraqi 2.414-415 

Christians, Jordanian 4.633-634 

Christians, Maronite > Maronites 

Christians, Sicilian 4.215 

Christians, Syrian 3.129 

Christie, W. 2.501 

Christmann, Jakob 

Chtatou, Mohamed 


1.94 
1.383-387, 


4.633 


1.169 
1.295 
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Chugtai, Shaheen 2.695, 2.705 

church, Latin 4.216 

Church Slavonic, Old 4.263 

Churchyard, Henry 3.189 

Chuvash 4.263 

Chyet, Michael 2.604-608 

Cifoletti, Guido 2.454-459, 4.573 

Cigal 1.334 

Cilicia 1.388, 4.404, 4.580 

Cilician Arabic 1.87, 1.388-397, 2.160, 
3-674, 3-702, 4.404, 4.589, 4.594 

cinema 1.492, 1.546, 2.30, 2.32 

Circassian 4.402, 4.508 

Circassians 2.59-60, 2.498-499, 2.502, 
2.506, 3.313 

circumfix 2.194, 3.232, 3.297-298, 
3.386, 4.565 

circumfix, negative 1.185-186, 
3-357-358, 3.406, 3.531, 4.569, 
4.649-650 

circumlocution 2.71, 4.141 

circumstant 1I.21-22, 1.567 

circumstantial 3.108, 4.747 

circumstantial clause 1.50 

circumstantial predicative 

Cisse, Seydou 3.137-138 

Cissoko, Sekene Mody 3.136 

Cizre 1.87 

Clahsen, Harald 2.689 

Clapperton, Hugh 1.360 

Clarity, Beverly E. 2.415 

Clark, Eve V. 3.80 

Clark, Vincent A. 4.479, 4.482 

Clarke, Peter B. 2.552, 3.135, 4.279 

class, morphological 1.208 

class, social 4.634 

class distinction 2.8 

class prefix, Bantu 2.670 

Classic Tree Theory 3.617 

Classical Arabic 1.397-411, 1.490, 
I.527-534, 1.578, 1.581-5 82, 1.592, 
1.594, 1.614-620, 1.630-631, 
1.633-634, 1.636, 1.669-670, 2.263, 
2.267, 2.388, 2.404, 2.695, 2.708, 3.12, 
3-94, 3-217, 3.318, 3.465 

classicism 1.405-411, 2.163, 2.289, 
2226; 4.499 

classicization 
3-95 4.323 


1.16, 1.18-20 


I.405-41I, 1.419, 1.632, 
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classification of Northwest Semitic 

classificatory construction 4.229 

classifier 4.231 

Claudi, Ulrike 2.191, 2.193, 2.196 

Claudot-Hawad, Héléne 3.172 

clausal complement 4.60 

clause 1.430, 2.143, 2.148, 2.207, 
2.536, 2.538, 2.544 

clause, adjective 1.481, 1.569 

clause, adverbial 1.354, 1.468, 
1.475-476, 4.747 

clause, adversative 

clause, asyndetic 1.387 

clause, causal 1.387 

clause, circumstantial 1.468-469, 1.473, 
1.554, 1.649, 2.224, 2.491, 3.261, 
4-195, 4.360, 4.746 

clause, complement 1.468, 550, 
4.188-189, 4.360, 4.362, 4.364—-3 66, 
4.742 

clause, concessive 1.465-468 

clause, conditional 1.72, 1.308, 1.396, 
1.465, 1.468, 2.491, 3.293, 4.60, 4.544 

clause, conjunctive 1.465 

clause, connective 1.475 

clause, continuative 4.728 

clause, copular 3.683-684, 3.687, 
4.653-654 

clause, dependent 1.488 

clause, embedded 4.65, 4.67, 4.721 

clause, equational 3.683 

clause, final 1.467-468 

clause, finite 1.348, 488 

clause, fronting object 4.544 

clause, full 4.395-396 

clause, bal 1.473, 4.360, 4.531 

clause, interrogative 2.521 

clause, locative 1.567 

clause, matrix 1.469, 4.80-82, 4.362 

clause, nominal 1.506-507, 4.495-497, 
4-499, 4.538, 4.653 

clause, non-finite 4.361 

clause, object 1.354 

clause, pro-drop 4.656 

clause, purpose 4.60 

clause, relative 1.387, 1.466-467, 1.473, 
1.479, 1.481, 1.552, 1.554, 2.146, 
2.248, 2.489, 2.594, 3.261, 3.285, 
3.389, 3.536, 4.60-70, 4.84, 4.187, 


3.420 


1.468 


4-235, 4-317-318, 4.360, 4.524, 4.526, 
4-746-747 

clause, root 1.347, 1.506, 2.171 

clause, small 1.350, 1.507-508, 
4-395-396, 4-441, 4.538-539, 4.541 

clause, subject 1.473 

clause, subordinate 1.664, 2.92, 2.171, 
2.538, 2.544, 3.272, 4.360 

clause, temporal 1.387, 1.468 

clause, verbal 1.506, 2.149, 4.497, 
4-499, 4.647, 4.653-659 

clause, verbally headed 4.653-654 

clause, verb-initial 3.685 

clause, verbless 1.350, 4.441 

clause chaining 3.537 

clause type in sign language 4.233 

Clayman, Steven 2.382 

cleft focus 2.115 

cleft lip 3.336 

cleft palate 2.678, 2.688, 3.336 


cleft palate impairment 2.676 
clefted question 4.62 

clefting 4.522, 4.524 

Clements, Georges N.  3.524-525 


Clemetson, Lynette 2.60 

Clenardus, Nicolaus 1.168 

Cleveland, Ray L. 2.501, 2.506 

cline 2.191 

clipping 4.557-558 

clitic 1.245-246, 1.312, 1.350, 
I.41I-414, 2.21, 2.353, 2.369, 3.236, 
3.297, 3-429, 4.187, 4.192 

clitic, pronominal 1.411 

clitic-doubling 1.412, 1.414 

clitic left dislocation 4.400 

clitic pronoun 1.479 

cliticization 1.412, 2.192, 3.587, 4.650 

clock time 4.112 

close apposition 1.125 

Closed Syllable Vowel Shortening 
3-724-72.5, 4.683 

closure 1.26 

cluster 1.86, 1.90 

cluster, consonant 1.342, 3.362, 3.480, 
3.528, 3.530, 3.601, 4.688 

cluster, word-final 1.271, 1.300, 3.611 

cluster, word-initial 1.261, 1.300, 4.688 

cluster simplification 2.678 

Clyne, Michael 2.684, 3.313 
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coalescence 2.346, 2.349, 2.353 

coarticulation 2.460, 2.621, 3.596, 
3.724, 4.669-671 

coarticulation, backing 4.669-670 

coarticulation, pharyngeal 4.670 

Cobban, Helen 2.704 

Cochin 3.128 

coda 2.36, 3.611-612, 3.614, 3.729, 
4.387-389 

coda, complex 3.611-612 

code, discreteness of 1.420 

code-mixing 1.259, 1.369, 1.406, 1.408, 
1.414, 1.419, 1.484, 1.669, 2.374, 
2.377; 3.200 

code-mixing, Arabic/French 4.575 

codependency 2.322 

code-switching 1.176, 1.369-370, 
1.372, 1.406-407, I.414—-421, 1.440, 
1.484, 1.495, 1.499, 1.585, 1.633-635, 
1.650, 2.77, 2.274, 2.374, 2.652, 
2.661, 2.703, 3.60, 3.318, 3.664-665, 
3.669-670, 3.677, 4.368 

code-switching, alternational 1.414-415 

code-switching, Arabic/Dutch 3.318 

code-switching, Arabic/English 1.417, 
2.685, 3.318 

code-switching, Arabic/French 
I.417-418, 3.318, 4.408 

code-switching, Arabic/Hebrew 3.318 

code-switching, Arabic/Ivrit 2.465 

code-switching, Arabic/Nubian 1.416 

code-switching, Arabic/Spanish 3.318 

code-switching, Arabic/Turkish 4.581 

code-switching, cross-dialectal 4.326 

code-switching, diglossic 1.419 

code-switching, Dutch/Moroccan 


Arabic 2.76 
code-switching, Dutch/Turkish 1.418 
code-switching, English/Spanish 1.415, 


Tat 
code-switching, French/Moroccan 
Arabic 2.77 
code-switching, French/Tunis 
Arabic 4.570 
code-switching, fushd/dialect 3.76 
code-switching, insertional 1.414-415 
code-switching, inter-sentential 1.414 
code-switching, intra-sentential 1.414, 
1.416 
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code-switching, metaphorical 1.415 

code-switching, Moroccan Arabic/ 
Dutch 1.418-419, 2.77 

code-switching, Tunisian Arabic/ 
French 4.324, 4.326 

code-switching, Welsh/English 4.321 

codification of the Ouran 4.4 

coding 1.513 

coding algorithm 1.212 

Coetsem, Frans van 2.341 

Coetzee, Andries W. 2.228-232 

Coetzee, Anna 4.291 

cognate accusative 3.103 

cognition 1I.421-422 

cognitive linguistics 1.421-427 

cognitive orientation 1.485 

cognitive psychology 1.425-426 

cognitive system 3.228 

Cognitivism 2.687 

Cohen, Andrew 4.141 

Cohen, David 1.444-445, 1.575-576, 
1.593-594, 1.609, 1.617, 1.626, 1.628, 
2.240, 2.242, 2.534, 2.622, 2.642, 3.45, 
3-274, 3-451, 3.585, 3.640, 4.70, 4.563, 
4-571, 4-5755 4-670, 4.754 

Cohen, Marcel 1.35, 1.61, 2.271, 2.534, 
3.46 

coherence 1.427-430, 1.474, 1.568, 
1.651, 2.145, 4.472, 4.475 

coherency test 1.586 

cohesion 1.427-433, I.472-474, 1.648, 
1.651, 3.666, 3.713, 4.472, 4.475 


cohesion, collocational 1.431 
cohesion, lexical 1.431 
cohesion, sequential 1.432 


cohesive device 3.713, 715 

cohortative 2.23, 3.416 

cohortative, Hebrew 4.178 

co-indexing 3.684, 4.65 

coins 2.41-42, 2.45, 2.341, 2.§99-600 

Cole, Peter 1.457 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor 4.91 

Colin, Georges 1.102, 1.577, 3.274, 
3.287-288, 3.293 

collation 1.4 

collective 1.249, 1.433, 1.522, 
2.1§6-157, 2.160, 2.522, 2.645, 
3-243-244, 3-426, 3.430, 3.439, 
3-451, 4.94, 4.356 
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collective noun 1.237 

College of Fort William 

Collins, Chris 4.489 

Collo 1.53-54 

collocation 1.434-439, 2.136, 3.28, 
3.540, 3.629, 3.668, 4.465 

collocation, bound 1.437 

collocation, English 1.437-438 

collocation, macaronic 3.579 

collocation, open 1.437 

collocation, restricted 1.437 

colloquial Arabic 1.405-408, 1.410, 
T.419, 1.439-442, 1.527, 1.597-598, 
1.604, 1.617, 1.631, 2.708, 3.24 

colloquial drama, Egyptian 1.600 

colloquial literature, Egyptian 
1.598-602 

colloquial poetry, Upper Egyptian 
1.601 

colloquial variety 1.483, 1.487-488, 
1.528, 1.617, 1.620, 1.629, 1.63 1-633, 
1.635, 1.667, 1.669, 4.251-252 

colloquial, educated 1.405 

colloquial, Egyptian 1.599 

Colloquial, Standard Egyptian 2.1 

colloquialism 1.406, 2.376-378, 
3-39 

colloquialization 1.419 

Colombia 3.2, 3.5 

colon 3.741 

colonialism 1.530, 2.696, 3.294 

colonialism, British 2.694, 2.699 

colonialism, French 1.417, 2.62, 2.122, 
2.660, 2.694, 2.699 

colonialism, French in West 
Africa 3.137 

colonization 1.448, 3.312, 4.574 

colonization, British 3.376 

colonization, European 2.654 

colonization, French 3.174, 3.314 

colophon 1.3 

color term 2.99 

colors and defects > adjective of color 
and defect; verb of color and defect 

Combe, Etienne 2.42 

comics 4.284-285 

comma 3.741 

command 2.331, 2.397 

commedia dell’arte 4.255 


I.172 


comment 1.485, 2.113-I15, 2.291, 
2.308, 2.354-357, 2-434, 2.4375 
2.537-5 395 3-231, 3.683, 4.484-487, 
4-494-SOI, 4.525-526 

comment focus 4.496 

commissive 3.248, 3.570, 4.329 

communal dialect 1.87, 1.102, 1.271, 
1.442-448, 1.596, 1.610, 2.8, 2.491, 


2.552,.4.525 
communal differences 1.246 
communication 1.423, 1.427, 1.429, 


1.461, 1.566, 4.494 
Communication Accommodation 
Theory 4.320-328 
communication, cross-dialectal 
4.325 
communication, interethnic 2.714 
communication, nonverbal 3.676 
communicative act 2.205 
communicative competence 3.398 
communicative intention 3.160, 4.333 
communicative strategy 2.196 
communicative value 2.536, 4.738 
communities, Jewish 1.445 
communities, religio-ethnic 
community code 1.419 
community, religious 1.442 
Comorian 1.448, 1.450, 1.662, 3.126, 
3-314 
Comorian > Shikomoro 


4-323, 


1.443 


Comoros 1.448-451, I.661-662, 3.314, 
3-351 

comparative 1.18, 1.465, 2.13, 2.15, 
2.195, 2.221, 2.244 

comparative construction 1.502 

comparative, feminine 1.594 


comparison 2.15, 2442, 2523 

compatibility, phonotactic 3.624 

compensatory lengthening 3.695 

competence 1.371 

competence, bilingual 1.369, 2.77 

competence, communicative 3.667, 4.150 

competence, native 4.145 

competence, second language 4.144 

complement 1.217, 1.351, 1.354, 1.486, 
1.643-644, 3.230, 3.684, 4.392, 4.488, 
4.537 

complement, adnominal 

complement, adverbial 


I.412 
4-531-$32, 4-735 
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complement, circumstantial 
complement, clausal 
4-539 
complement, clause 1.626 
complement, CP 4.747 
complement, determinative 1.367 
complement, infinitival 1.488 
complement, nominal 1.622 
complement, prepositional 1.412-413, 
1.625, 3.559-560 
complement, Small Clause 4.539 
complement clause 1.350, 2.525 
complement clause, finite 1.350 
complement clause, interrogative 
complementation, verb 4.624 
complementizer 1.350, 1.417, 1.525, 
2.132-133, 2.1 71-173, 2.332-333, 
3.268, 3.272, 3.392, 4.60, 4.62, 4.64, 
4.66, 4.188-189, 4.193, 4.198, 4.358, 
4.3 60-364, 4.392, 4.630, 4.743 
complementizer "anna 4.537, 4.539 
complementizer, definite 4.64 
complementizer, relative 4.63, 4.65 
complementizer, subjunctive 4.746 
complete functional complex 3.86 
completeness 1.220 
complex predicate 1.51 
complexity 1.484 
complexity, structural 2.118 
Complex-NP Constraint 3.384, 4.80 
compliance 3.225-226 
compliance pattern 4.626 
component, morphological 
compositional 2.368 
compositionality 4.490 
Compositionality Principle 2.368 
compound 1.451-455, 1.494, 1.522, 
1.663, 2.267, 2.411, 3.203, 3.241, 
3.425-426, 3.629-630, 4.462-463, 
4.558, 4.691 
compound verb 


1.567 
1.350, 4.364, 


2.393 


1.208 


1.286 


compound, hybrid 1.240 

compound, phrasal 2.411-412 

compound, verbal 4.599-Gor, 4.610 

comprehensibility, mutual 4.322-323, 
4.326 

comprehension 2.99 

computational 1.455-465 


computational system 3.228-229 
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Comrie, Bernard 1.183-186, 3.64-71, 
3-81, 3.85, 3.158, 3.675, 3-739-740, 
4-63, 4-455, 4.4575 4.520, 4.726 

conative 2.348 

concatenation 1.209, I.211, 1.213, 2.37 

concatenation, morpheme 2.36, 3.611 

concatenative morphology 3.149 

concatenative synthesis 1.210 

Conceptual Structure 4.489 

conceptual-intentional system 3.228 


conceptualization 1.422 
concessive 1.465—-467, 1.549 
conclusive 1.431 


concomitance 2.271 

concord 1.12-15, 1.57, 1.230, 1.268, 
1.386, 1.479-480, 2.410, 2.491, 3.285 

concord, loss of 1.493 

concord, negative 3.358-359, 
3-65 5-656 

concordance in the Qur’an 4.26 

concordance program 1.455 

concordancer 1.515 

Condax, Iovanna D. 4.668 

condensation 2.193 

condition 1.268, 2.478 

condition on pronominal binding 4.81 

conditional 1.202, 1.476, 1.509, 1.553, 
2.195, 3-369, 3-643, 4.42 

conditional clause 1.72, 1.308, 1.396, 
1.465, 1.468, 2.491, 3.293, 4.69, 
4.544 

conditional particle 2.195 

conditional phrase 1.220 

conditional sentence 1.332, 3.186 

configuration, syntactic 1.347-348 

configurationality, discourse 3.387 

Confucius 1.382 

Congo Republic 1.519 

congratulations 3.661 

conjoined subject 1.47 

conjugation 1.559-560, 2.91, 2.512, 
2.522, 2.592, 3.96 

conjunct 4.221, 4.397 

conjunction 1.48, 1.240, 1.249, 1.280, 
1.303, 1.328, 1.392, 1.404, 1.429-432, 
1.467, 1.470-476, 1.499, 1.524, 1.550, 
1.566, 3.183, 3.202, 4.19I-192, 4.472 

conjunction, complex 1.467 

conjunction, conditional 2.615 
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conjunction, coordinating 2.243 


conjunction, double 1.466 
conjunction, final 3.220 
conjunction, simple 1.467 


conjunction, subordinating 2.243 

Conjunction Phrase 1.47-48, 2.174 

connecting vowel 2.22, 2.24 

connection 1.432 

Connectionism 2.687, 4.270 

connective 1.431-432, 1.470-477, 
1.648, 2.360, 4.190-192 

connective, discourse 4.501 

connective, hybrid 1.473 

connective participle 3.544 

connective slot 1.474 

connective vowel 2.23 

connectives in English 

connectivity 1.430-431 

connector 4.190-I91 

Connell, Dan 1.655 

Connor, Ulla 1.648 

Connor, W. 2.58 

connotation 1.434, 657 

connotation, negative 1.657 

consecutive 1.465 

consecutive, Hebrew 4.557 

consensus 1.194 

consistency 1.77, 2.165 

consonant 2.237-238 

consonant, emphatic 3.610 

consonant, geminate 3.613 

consonant, guttural 3.610 

consonant, oral 4.669 

consonant, palatal 3.524 

consonant, pharyngealized 4.671 

consonant, radical 1.575 

consonant, ‘stranded’ 3.611 

consonant, velarized 2.235 

consonant cluster 1.90, 1.113, 1.225, 
1,235, 1.244, 1.262, 1.277-278, 
1.300, 1.325-326, 1.390, 1.548, 1.608, 
2.3 5-97, 2290; 2.242, 2374-975; 
2.417-418, 2.482, 2.560, 2.572, 2.577, 
2.611, 3.276, 3.597 

consonant cluster, final 2.263 

consonant cluster, initial 1.295 

consonant co-occurrence 3.463 

consonant frequency 3.624 

consonant harmony 1.341 


I.470 


consonant lengthening 3.566 
consonantal skeleton 2.346 
consonantism 1.296 
consonants, acquisition of 2.98 
consonants, Semitic 4.17I-173 
conspiracy, phonotactic 4.342 
Constance, Queen 3.142 
Constantine 1.53-55, 1.66 
Constantinople 4.460 
constative 2.360, 4.328, 4.332 
constituency 1.457, 3.621-623 
constituency test 4.646 
constituent, adverbial 1.354 
Constituent, Extra Clausal 2.148-149 
constituent, fronted 4.722 
constituent, topical 1.354 
constituent boundary 4.102, 4.115, 4.734 
constituent focus marker 2.115 
constituent-command > c-command 
constraint 4.627-628 
constraint, binding 4.648 
constraint, bottom-up 4.84 
constraint, cognitive 1.484-485 
constraint, combinatory 4.389 
Constraint, Continuous Column 3.617 
constraint, co-occurrence 4.95 
Constraint, Coordinate Structure 
3.3 86-387, 3.687 
constraint, equivalence 1.416, 1.418 
constraint, external 4.628 
constraint, focus assignment 2.145 
Constraint, Free Morpheme_ 1.415-416 
constraint, island 4.68, 4.721-722 
constraint, metrical 2.129, 4.389 
constraint, morpheme structure 4.342 
constraint, morpho-syntactic 1.634 
Constraint, Nuclear Harmony 3.493 
Constraint, Onset 3.493, 4.85 
constraint, phonotactic 2.152, 4.389 
constraint, processing 2.100 
Constraint, Stop Lenition 1.540 
constraint, structural 1.372, 1.484, 
1.633, 1.635 
Constraint, Superiority 4.84 
constraint, syllable structure 2.35 
constraint, syllable weight 4.683 
constraint, syntactic category 4.268 
constraint, top-down 4.84 
Constraint, WH-Island 3.384, 4.81 
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constraint hierarchy 3.492 

constraint on code-switching 1.415-418 

constraint on transformations 4.522 

constraint on word combinations 1.436 

constraint ranking 2.38, 3.491-492, 
3-497 

constraint system 2.37 

Constraint Tableau 3.492-496 

constraint violation 2.38 

constriction 3.596 

construal 1.422 

construct 3.67-69 

construct, multi-noun 2.296 

construct state 1.13, 1.82, 1.246, 
1.263, 1.266, 1.283, 1.302, 1.326-327, 
1.348, 1.3 50-351, 1.378, 1.386, 1.393, 
1.395, 1.477-482, 1.552, 1.581-583, 
1.644-645, 2.156, 2.248, 2.294-298, 
2.484, 2.489, 2.613, 3.83, 3.152, 
3.232-233, 3.276, 3.284, 3.303, 3.368, 
3-389-390, 3.429, 3.432433, 3-440, 
3+5355 3-672, 4-15-17, 4.19, 4.63, 
4.176, 4.244, 4.311, 4.400, 4.565, 
4-742, 4.745-746 

construct state, lexical 1.352 

construct state, quantified 1.3 51-352 

construct state in Northwest Semitic 


3-415 
construct state nominal 1.14 
construction 1.428, 4.197 


construction, causative 4.745 
construction, classifier 4.231 
construction, focalization 4.722 
construction, focus 4.731-732 
construction, interrogative 2.144 
construction, partitive 4.721 
construction, possessive 4.746 
construction, tanwin-alif 2.226 
construction, tanwin-nasb 2.226 
construction, topicalized 4.722 
constructions, asyndetic 3.221 
contact, dialect — dialect contact 
contact, language > language contact 
containment hypothesis 4.160 
contamination 1.314, 2.285, 4.270 
content words, overuse of 2.675 
context 1.429, 2.581, 4.166-167, 4.193 
context, deictically shared 4.502 
context, generically shared 4.502 
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context, situational 1.428 
context, supranational speech 3.11 
context, textually shared 4.502 
contextual factor 1.647 
contextual feature 1.650 
contextual form 3.240 
contextual indication 3.119 
contextualization 1.484, 3.543 
contingent succession 4.727 
Contini, Riccardo 3.60, 3.467 
Contini-Morava, Ellen 4.381-383 


continuant 1.27 

continuation 1.220, 1.331 
continuative 1.475, 1.553 

continuity 1.431 

continuity, thematic 1.648 

continuous 1.95, 1.253, I.611, 3.536, 


3-643, 4-457 
continuous action 1.268 


Continuous Column Constraint 

continuous determiner 4.19 

continuous past 2.516, 2.524 

continuous present 2.569 

continuum  1.633-635, 2.319-320, 2.324 

continuum, dialectal 1.607 

contour, falling 2.397, 2.400 

contour, falling-rising 2.396 

contour, level 2.397, 2.400 

contour, pitch 2.395 

contour, plateau 2.399-400 

contour, rising 2.397, 2.400 

contour segment 1.27 

contradictory meaning 

contrafactivity 3.263 

contrariness 3.121 

contrarium 3.121 

contrast 2.321, 4.399, 4.505, 4.570 

contrast in the Our’dn 4.29 

contrastive analysis 4.139 

control theory 2.170 

convention, human 4.684 

conventionalization 4.455, 4.457 

conventionalization of meaning 
4.165-166 

converb 1.51, 4.306, 4.587 

convergence 1.419, 1.46, 1.489-495, 
2.222, 2.262, 3.9, 3.60, 4.321, 4.324, 
4.326-327, 4.368, 4.371 

convergence, lexical 1.494 


3.620 


1.626—-628 
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convergence, speech 4.321, 4.324 
convergence, stereotypical 4.322, 4.324 
conversation 2.207 

conversation analysis 2.384, 2.202 
conversational exchange 2.202 


conversational implicature 1.657, 2.80, 
3.677, 3.679, 3.681 

converseness 2.585 

conversion 2.59 

conversion, speech-to-text 1.455 

conversion, text-to-speech 1.455 

converts 2.667, 3.59 

co-occurrence 1.435-436 

co-occurrence, consonant 3.624-626 

co-occurrence class 3.626-627, 4.95-96 

co-occurrence constraints 4.95 


co-occurrence restriction 3.464, 4.1 
Cook, James 4.416 
Cook, Michael 4.4 


Cook, Walter A. 1.41, 1.344 
cookbook 4.58 
Cooper, Robert L. 2.51 


Cooper, Robin 4.15 

Coordinate Structure Constraint 
3.386-387, 3.687 

coordination 1.69, 1.280, 1.417, 1.468, 
1.472-474, 1.476, 1.648, 1.651, 2.144, 
4.189-190 

coordination, asyndetic 4.191-192 

coordination, clausal 4.194, 4.397 

coordination, nonconstituent 4.649 

coordination, sentence 4.191-195, 
4-393, 4.485, 4.646 

coordination, syndetic 4.191-192 

coordination of verbs 4.437 

coordinator 2.148, 3.183, 4.190 

coparticipation 3.224-225 

Coptic 1.35, I.37, I-110, 1.387, 
1.49 5-503, 2.1, 2.9, 2.59, 2.68, 2.235, 
2.3735 2.560, 3.5355 3-592, 3-642, 4.1, 
4-735 4-370, 4.3725 4-511 

Coptic, Bohairic 1.495-497, 3.72 

Coptic, Fayyumic 1.495-496 

Coptic, infinitive in 1.498-499 

Coptic, Sahidic 1.495-497, 2.67, 3.72 

Coptic, stative in 1.499 

Coptic, verb in 1.499 

Coptic church 2.1 


Coptic in Arabic script 1.495 


Coptic scientific terminology 

Copts 1.323, 403, 527, 619 

copula 1.19, I.90-91, 1.217, 
I.506—-511, 1.607, 1.612, 2.100, 2.195, 
2.273, 2.419, 2.43 1-432, 2.549, 3.81, 
3.84-86, 3.114, 3.150, 3.236, 3.393, 
3-585, 3-590, 3.683, 3.708-709, 3.740, 
4-653-654 

copula, negative 3.709, 4.569-570 

copula, null 4.654 

copula, omission of 1.340 

copula, pronominal 3.710, 4.400 

copular construction 3.708 

copy 4.80-81 

copying, constituent 

Corbett, Greville G. 

Corder, Stephen Pit 

Cordoba’ 1.98, 2.44 

core argument 1.182, 4.735 

core sentence 2.538 

core syntax 3.230-232 

coreference hierarchy 1.124 

coreferential 1.344, 1.622 

coreferentiality 1.311-312, 4.53-54, 4.56 

Corm, Charles 3.349 

Corominas, Joan 2.287, 4.75 

coronal 1.204 

coronal obstruent 

coronal sonorant 

corpus 
2.187 

corpus, lexical 2.702 

corpus, multilingual 1.513 

corpus, Spanish/Arabic 1.513 

corpus, speech 1.455, 1.512-513 

corpus, spoken Arabic 1.668 

corpus, text 1.455, 1.512 

corpus linguistics 1.438, 1.457, 1.460, 
I.5 11-518, 2.384 

corpus of grammar 2.264 

corpus used by grammarians 
2.188, 2.265, 2.40I-402 

correctness of speech 2.176 

correlation coefficient 2.322 

correspondence, structural 1.485 

correspondence between sound and 
meaning 2.178 

Corriente, Federico C. 1.100-111, 
1.400, 1.614-618, 2.262, 2.282-290, 


1.499 


2.19 


2.157, 3-69, 4.194 
4.139-140 


1.654 
1.653-654 
I.214-215, 1.460, 1.511-518, 


2.87, 
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2.629, 3.23, 3.585, 3.604, 3.696, 4.9, 


4.71, 4.296 
corroboration 1.436 
corroborative 1.125, 4.436 


corruption of speech 2.184, 3.59 

corvee-texts 4.481 

Corvetto, Ines 2.397 

Coseriu, Eugenio 1.614 

Cote francaise des Somalis 

Couba_ 1.655 

Coulmas, Florian 2.331 

Council of Florence 1.166 

counterfactual 1.331-332, 1.524, 1.553, 
3-369, 3-537 

counterfactual conditional 

counterintuitive 1.202 

counting unit 4.567 

Couper-Kuhlen, Elizabeth 2.208 

Coupland, Nikolas 4.321-322 

Courbage, Youssef 4.577 

court proceedings 2.214 

courtesy expression 2.136 

covariation pattern 2.321-322 

coverb > converb 

Cowan, David 4.358 

Cowan, J. Milton 2.30, 3.26, 3.624 

Cowan, William G. 2.495, 3.448, 4.614 

Cowell, Mark W. 1.199, 2.96, 2.388, 
2.390, 3.263, 3-429, 3-553, 3-556, 
3.565, 3.568-569, 3.611-612, 3.614, 
3-655, 3-684-685, 3.729, 3-7375 
3-739-740, 4.62, 4.318, 4.339, 4.341, 
4-348, 4.534, 4-649-650, 4.653, 
4.65 5-656 

Cowie, Anthony P. 1.437-438 

CP > phrase, complementizer 

CP domain 4.392 

Crago, Martha 2.689 

Craig, Colette 2.193 

Crain, Stephen 1.342 

Crass, Joachim 3.438 

Crater 4.754 

Crater Arabic 4.754 

Crawford, David 2.63 

creak 4.667 

creaky voice 2.560, 4.299 

creation of language 4.684 

creation of language > imposition of 
speech; invention of language 


1.654 


3.186 
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creation of the Our’an > Qur'an, creation 
of the 

creativity 4.521 

Cremona, Gherardo da > Gerard of 
Cremona 

Cremona, Joseph 3.142 

creole 1.37, I.102, 1.595, 1.665, 2.320, 
2.517, 2.588, 2.672, 3.10, 3.12, 3.639, 
3-643, 4.368 

creole, Atlantic 1.526 

creole, Jamaican English 2.319-320 

Creole Arabic 1.205, 1.518-527, 4.376 

Creole Arabic > Ki-Nubi 

Creole English, Krio 4.198 

creolistics 2.319, 2.321 

creolization 1.489, I.519-520, 1.526, 
1.594-595, 1.619, 2.255, 2.265, 
2.588-589, 3.635, 3-640, 4.218 

creolization, cultural 4.725 

cristianos algarabiados 1.98 

criteria for correct speech 2.86, 2.184 

Critical Discourse Analysis 2.384 

critical period 4.144-145 

crossing 1.§73-577 

cross-marriage 4.634 

Crowther, Samuel Ajayi 4.759 

cryptography 1.150, 4.159 

cryptolalic formation 2.217—-218 

Crystal, David 2.136, 2.690, 3.713, 
3.728, 4.57 

CS > construct state 

C-tokens 1.669 

cue, syntactic 2.686 

Cuenca 2.44 


Cukurova 1.111, 1.388 

Cukurova Arabic 1.469, 1.502, 1.540, 
4.532 

Cultural Revolution 1.381-382 

culture and language 1.527-536 

culture, high 1.527 

Culy, Cristopher 4.58 


Cuny, Albert 2.156 

Curl, Traci S$. 4.44 

curriculum, language teaching 2.107, 
2.109, 2.111 

curse 1.106, 2.136, 2.378, 2.463, 
4-419-420 

cursing 2.362, 2.364, 3.681 

cursive 1.149 
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cursive, broken 2.601, 3.307 

cursive writing 3.514 

Cusa 4.217 

Cushitic, retroflex consonants in 4.754 

Cushitic languages 1.3 5-39, 2.53, 2.68, 
2.268, 2.273, 3.52, 3-62, 3.438, 3.446, 
3-493, 4.272, 4.371, 4.508, 4.754 

Cutchi 1.665 

Cutler, Anne 3.724, 4.269 

Cuvalay-Haak, Martine 2.143, 3.237 

CV-skeleton 3.301 


cycle, transformational 4.522, 4.526 


cyclical analysis 3.496 

cyclical rule 3.619, 4.522 

Cypriot (Maronite) Arabic 1.83-84, 
1.189, 1.365, 1.536-543, 1.607, 1.612, 
2.160, 2.231, 3.84, 3.672, 3.674-675 

Cyprus 1.205, 536 

Cyrenaica 3.52-53, 3.56 

Cyrenaican Arabic 2.313-314, 3.55-56, 
3.611, 4.551 

Cyrene 3.52 

Czech 3.555, 3.726 

Czech, Arabic loanwords in 4.259-267 
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Idi 1.10, 1.103, 1.397, 2.4735 4-434 


/d/, lateral 1.102 

D’Andrea, Daniel 2.681 

daanu leer 4.182 

daara 4.180, 4.183 

dabba 1.4 

Dabba Arabic 3.94, 3.693 

dabt 3.308 

ddd 1.544-545, 2.252, 3.124, 3.189, 


3.601, 3.604, 4.171, 4.273, 4.302-303, 
4-434, 4.754 

dad daifa 1.544 

dad, lugat ad- 1.544 

Dadan 3.467, 4.478, 4.480 

Dadanitic 3.414, 3.418, 3.465, 3.468, 
4-4775 4-479 

Dafir 3.326, 4.125 

Dafir Arabic 3.326 

daftar 4.560 

Dagana_ 1.362 

Dagbani 4.281 

Dagorn, Rene 3.719 

dahab 2.16 

Dahabi, Sams ad-Din Muhammad ibn 
’Ahmad ad- 2.362, 3.717 

Dahalik 1.655, 2.268-270, 2.272 

Dahbi, Mohamed 3.725 

Dahdah, Antoine el- 2.224, 2.424-425, 
2.452 

Daher, Jamil 1.630, 2.30 

Daher, Nazih 2.642 

dahir 2.82-83 

dahir berbére 3.294, 3.314 

Dahir, Mahmud ad- 4.499 

Dahl, Osten 4.163, 4.455, 4-457, 4.503 

Dahl, Otto Chr. 3.125 


Dahlak Archipelago 2.268, 2.271 

Dahlak Kebir 1.655, 2.268-270, 
2.272-273 

Dahlgren, Sven-Olof 2.113-116, 4.654, 
4-656, 4.498-499, 4.501-508, 
4-725-736 

Dahomey 4.279 

Dai, John Xiang-ling 4.195 

Daiber, Hans 2.200, 4.543-546 

Daibul 2.325 

dA@im 2.431, 3.97, 3-5435 3-549 4-455 

Dakar 4.185 

Dakhani 4.596 

Dakhla Arabic 

Dala’ 4.751 

Dala‘ Arabic 4.750-751, 4.753-754, 
4.756 

dala@il an-nubuwwa_ 2.304 

daldla 2.403, 3.38, 4.163 

dalala ‘aqliyya 3.119 

dalala wad‘iyya 3.119 

dalalat al-iltizam 3.120 

dalalat al-mutabaqa 3.120 

dalalat at-tadammun 3.120 

Dali, Muhammad ad- 1.382 

dalil 2.302, 2.306, 3.122 

Dallamale 2.55 

Dalman, Gustav 3.410, 4.285 

Dalrymple, Mary 4.647 


1.300, 1.586, 2.2, 2.8 


Damamini, ad- 2.189 
Damar 2.258 
Damascus 1.25, 1.187, 1.546, 2.30, 


2.199, 2.471, 2.505-506, 4.408, 4.534, 
4634-635 

Damascus Arabic 1.15, 1.24, 1.298, 
1.323, 1.395, 1.407, 1.493, 1.5375 
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1.540, 1.546-555, 1.608, 1.625, 2.22, 
2.30, 2.162-163, 2.231, 2.278, 2.502, 
2.509, 2.658, 3.11, 3.265, 3.373, 
3-448-449, 3.564-565, 3.569, 3.612, 
3.617—-622, 3.702, 3.736-737, 4.194, 
4-304, 4.344, 4.349, 4.404, 4.407-408, 
4.504, 4.630, 4.632, 4.656, 4.664, 
4.681 

Damietta 1.324, 1.586, 2.4 

Damietta Arabic 1.323 

damir 1.49, 1.488, I.555-559, 1.568, 
2.300-301, 2.425, 3.422 

damir @id 2.132 

damir al-fa%l 1.556 

damir al-fas] 1.558-559, 3-385, 
3.589-590 

damir al-@ib 2.317 

damir al-qissa 2.316 

damir as-Sa@n_ 1.558, 2.316-317, 2.548, 
2.552, 4.740 

damir at-ta’kid 

damir fil 2.301 

damir munfasil 1.566 

damir mustatir 4.101 


1-559 


damir muttasil 1.566-567 

damm 1.152, 1.309, 2.92, 2.232-234, 
2.402, 3.163 

damma_ 1.560, 2.232, 2.234 

Damurdasi, “Ahmad ad- 3.222 

Dana 2.53 

Danault, S.  2.691-692 


Danecki, Janusz 2.298-300, 3.23, 
3-123-125, 4.431-433 

Dane§, Frantisek 4.502 

Danfodio, Sheikh Utman 3.375 


Dangaleat 1.36 

Dani, “Abu ‘Amr ‘Utman ibn Sa‘id 
ad- 4.4 

Daniel, Robert W. 3.467 

Daniloff, Raymond G. 2.688, 
4.669-670 

Dann, Uriel 2.498 

danna_ 1.558, 2.308, 2.355, 3.101, 
3.234, 3.354 

danna wa-~axawadtu-hd 1.71 


Daoud, Mohamed 2.694, 2.696, 2.698, 
2.703, 2.705, 2.660, 4.575 

Daqahliyya 2.4 

Dagqahliyya Arabic 2.2 


Daqqaq, ‘Umar 
Dar al-alsun 
Dar as-Sadan 
Dar Bagli 
Dar Salem 
Daragozi 
1.206 
Darag6zii Arabic 
3.672, 3.674 
Daraw 2.1 
darb 3.210 
Dardic languages 1.29, 2.220 
Dares Salaam 4.382 
Dar es Salaam, University of 1.661 
darf 1.310, 1.567, 2.186, 2.225, 2.294, 
2.07, 2.357, 2.426, 3.97, 3.101, 3.103, 
3.106-107, 3.109, 3.548, 4.12, 4.220, 
4.464, 4.540 
darf al-makan 3.108 
darf az-zamdn 3.108 
darfiyya 2.186 
Darfouf, Noreddine 


3.40 
L.I75 
1.361 
1.362 
1.362 
1.83-84, 1.89-90, 1.92, 1.94, 


1.571, 2.160, 3.84, 


3.48 


Darfur 1.361, 1.519, 3-435, 4.375-376, 
4.709 
Dari 1.28, 2.406, 3.574, 3.577, 4.608 


darija 1.483, 1.487, 1.600, 2.648, 4.252 
darj 3.340 

Darj Arabic 3.55-56 

Darrow, James 4.67-68 

dars 3.129 

darsa 1.665 

Dars-1 Nizami 2.327 


dariira 2.404, 2.544, 3.94, 3-647-649, 
3.651, 4.32, 4.200, 4.207—-208, 4.210, 
4213 

darurat as-Sir 2.543-544, 4.558 

Darwi8, ‘Abdallah 3.40 

Darwish, Kareem 1.460, 1.655 

Darwish, Mahmud 4.213 

Das, Rahul Peter 4.434 

dash 3.741 

dat 3.178, 3.323, 4.436, 4.685 

Dat, Mihai 1.565-569, 4.288 

data collection 1.512 

data routing 1.458 

database 1.455, 1.458-459 

database, linguistic 1.208 

database, morphological 

database, speech 


1.207-208 
1.210, 1.460 
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Datinah Arabic 1.544, 2.388, 3.588, 
3-7055 4-75-7515 4-754-75 55 4-797 

Datinah 4.750 

dative 1.412, 1.553 

dative, ethical 1.308 

dative construction 1.298 

dative shift 1.349 

dative suffix, deictic 3.368 

Daudi Bohras 2.328-329 

Dauer, Rebecca M. 3.725 

Davids, Achmat 4.290-291 

Davidson, Basil 4.279 

Davies, Eirlys E. 1.372, 1.418, 2.58-65, 
2.659, 2.695, 3.3 11-320 

Davies, Humphrey 1.603 

Davies, William D. 4.539 

Davis, Stuart 2.365, 3.305, 3.529, 
4.63 6-638, 4.669 


Davis, Susan Schaefer 2.646 

da‘wa 1.450-451, 2.51, 2.407, 4.78 

Dawagrah Arabic 3.401, 3.404-407, 
4.238 

Dawasir 3.326 

Dawlat 3.338 

Dawid, Mufti 2.53 

Dawwara, Fu’'ad_ 1.601 


Dawwe 2.53 

Daxila > Dakhla 2.6 

Daxla > Dakhla 

Daybajat 2.259 

Dayf, Sawqi 1.176, 1.614-615, 1.617, 
1.629, 2.641, 3.105 

Daylami, ‘Abd ar-Rasid 3.338 

days of the week 4.111, 4.183 

Dbar Arabic 4.238 

De Blois, F.C. 3.6 

De Camp, David 2.319-320 

De Houwer, Annick 1.368 

De Jong, Kenneth 2.395-398, 3.726 

De Simone, Adalgisa 4.218 

de-accenting 2.396 

Deaf 4.222, 4.224-225 

Deaf clubs 4.225-226 

deaf education 4.224 

deaf villages 4.223 

deaffrication 3.290, 4.172-173 

deafness 2.677, 4.222-223 

Dearborn 3.396-397 

Debba 3.435 
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Debdou Arabic 3.289, 3.291, 4.70 

Deboo, Jeffrey 2.260 

DeBose, Charles E. 2.117 

decategorialization 3.236 

declaration 3.248, 3.570 

declaration, performative 3.571 

declarative 1.190, 4.329 

declarative utterance 2.396 

declension 1.559-564, I.614-615, 
1.643-646, 1.668, 2.179-180, 2.263, 
2.401-406 

declension, Akkadian 4.174-175 

declension, loss of 1.616, 1.666, 3.697 

declension, Northwest Semitic 3.414 

declension, reduction of 3.696 

declension, Semitic 4.174-175 

declinability 1.308 

declinable 1.309, 1.559 

Decobert, Christian 1.367 

decoding, pseudo-word 3.79 

decoding skills 3.78 

decolonization 1.661 

decoupé work 4.133 

decreolization 1.525, 1.595, 1.619, 
2.163, 2.265, 2.517-518, 3.10, 3.12, 
3639-640 

Dedan > Dadan 

Dedanitic > Dadanitic 

de-emphaticization 1.315, 2482 

de-emphatization > de-emphaticization 

deep structure 1.343-345, 2.300, 
4.488-489, 4.521, 4.524-525, 4.741 

defective 1.80 

defective verb 1.209, 4.37 

defective word 2.448 

Defense Language Institute 4.148, 4.150 

definite 1.190, 1.522, 1.560 

definite article — article, definite 

Definite Clause Grammar 1457, 1.514 

Definite First Principle 4.734 

definiteness 1.46-47, 1.187, 1.229, 
1.297, 1.478, 1.480-481, 1.487, 1.552, 
1.579-580, 1.582-583, 2.146, 2.296, 
2.424, 2.592, 2.594, 3.86-87, 3.284, 
3-389, 3.428, 3.548, 4.311-312, 4.495 

definiteness marker 1.488, 1.491 

definition, lexical 3.35 

definition, word 3.42 

degemination 2.591 
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Degen, Rainer 3.409 
deglottalization 4.173 
degrammaticalization 2.197 
degree adverb 1.22 

deictic 1.199, 1.471, 1.474, 3.82 
deictic expression 1.565 

deictic hd- 2.612 

deictic la- 2.614 

deictic value 1.571 

Deir Ezzor > Dér izZo6r 

Deir Ezzor Arabic > Dér izZor Arabic 


deixis 1.565-569, 3.192, 3.677, 
3-703 

deixis, distant 3.645 

deixis, far 1.569-570 

deixis, middle 1.571-572 

deixis, near 1.569-570 


deixis, personal 1.566 

deixis, proximate 3.645 

deixis, spatial 1.566-567 

deixis, temporal 1.567 

deixis, textual 1.568 

deixis, third 1.303, 1.392 

delabialization 3.494 

delateralization 4.173 

Delattre, Pierre 4.368, 4.669 

deletion 1.49-50, 1.245, 1.429, 1.507, 
1.522, 2.18, 2.21, 2.35, 2.127-129, 
2.167, 3.204, 3.617, 4.448 

deletion of definite article 2.77 

deletion, Equi-NP 4.527 

deletion, glide 2.233, 2.366 

Deletion, Low Vowel 3.621-622 

deletion, segment 2.128 

deletion, short vowel 4.674 

deletion, vowel 1.522 

Delhi 2.325-326, 4.596 

Dell, Francois 3.493 

Dell, Gary S.  4.269-270, 4.335 

Dellys 1.54 

Dellys Arabic 

Delos 4.482 

Delta 2.1 

demarking 2.149 

Deme, Abdoulaye 4.183 

Demirdache, Hamida 3.382, 4.648 

Demirel, Hamide 3.502 

demonstrative 1.23-24, 1.105, I.115, 
12:39; 1.247; 1.279; 1:27, 1.3991, 


1.270, 1.609, 4.656 


I.430-431, 1.522, 1.549, 1.565-566, 
I.569-573, 1.579-582, 2.146, 2.161, 
2.243, 2.511, 2.561, 2.590-591, 2.614, 
3-182, 3.277, 3-364, 3.483, 4.245 

demonstrative adverbial 1.22-23 

demonstrative as article 3.634-635 

demonstrative base 1.566 

demonstrative phrase 1.22 

demonstrative prefix 4.316 

demonstrative pronoun 1.49, 1.263, 
1.610, 1.612 

demonstrative, attributive 1.570-572 

demonstrative, proclitic 1.582 

demonstrative, pronominal 1.572, 1.582 

demotic elements 4.543 

Dempwolff, Otto 2.66 

Dendi 4.279-280 

dendrogram 1.586 

Denham, Dixon 1.360 

Deniz, Fuat 2.61 

denominative 1.252, 1.551-552, 
I.575-577, 2-245, 2.620 

denotative of state 2.224 

dento-alveolar 3.597-599 

Deny, Jean 4.587 

Deobandh 2.326 

deontic 3.234-235 

dependency 1.344, 1.457-458, 1.514, 
3-383, 4.625 

dependency, unbounded 4.721-722 

Dependency Grammar 1.457 

dependency relation 4.392 

depharyngealization 1.278, 1.302, 
3-275, 3-695 

depidginization 3.638, 3.642 

depletion, semantic 4.160-161 

Deprez, Viviane 3.655 

Dér ‘Atiye Arabic 4.406 

Dér izZor 1.270, 4.407 

Dér izZor Arabic 2.414, 4.407-408 

Dereli, Belgin 4.613, 4.616-617, 4.622 

Derendiger, R. 3.61, 3.634 

derivation 1.194, 1.313, 1.452-453, 
1.573-579, 2.103, 2.165, 2.345, 
2.447-448, 3.229-230, 3.297, 3.423, 
4-93-95, 4.119, 4.461, 4.638, 4.640, 
4.642 

derivation, acquisition of 2.102 

derivation, crashing of 3.228 
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derivation, formal 1.576-577 

derivation, pattern 1.578 

derived form 2.93, 4.306, 4.640 

derived stem 4.306-307 

derived structure 4.521 

Derman, M. Ugur 3.338, 4.99, 4.138 

Déroche, Francois 1.151, 2.597, 
2.599-601, 3.110-I12, 3.513-514, 
3.517-518, 4.132 

derogative 4.51 

Dersim 2.607 

Derwing, Tracey M. 2.117 

Desai, Ziyaud-Din 2.326, 2.329 

Descartes, René 1.449 

description, structural 4.526 

descriptor, morphological 1.208 

desemanticization 2.194, 4.40, 
4.160-161, 4.196 

desibilation 4.173 

desiderative 1.331, 3.333 

Désouliéres, Alain 4.595-603 

despirantization 1.490 

Desreumaux, Alain 3.469 

Dessoulavy, Charles Louis 

Destaing, Edmond 3.287 

destressing 3.617, 4683 

determination 3.244 

determination system, Coptic 1.497 

determiner 1.352, 1.479, 1.499, 1.552, 
1.569, 1.579-583, 2.67, 3.232, 3.428, 
4.16, 4.747 

determiner, discontinuous 4.19 

determiner, null 4.747 

determiner, possessive 

determiner feature 

determiner head 

Determiner Phrase 
T.413-414, 3.429 

detransitivization 4.625-626 

Deuchar, Margaret 1.368-369 

Devanagari 2.334, 4.595 

development, parallel 1.492-493 

developmental stage 2.100 

Developmental Studies 4.141 

Dévényi, Kinga 2.301, 2.401-406, 
2.477-481, 2.542 

deverbal 1.577 

deverbal noun 4.306 

deviation 2.309 


3.142 


1.569 
1.349 

1.351 
1.46, 1.351, 
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device, anaphoric 1.431 

device, cohesive 1.430-432 

device, face-saving 1.650 

device, lexical 1.430-431 

devoicing 1.60-61, 1.90, 1.278, 
1.300, 1.321, 1.325, 1.376, 1.548, 
2.5, 2.590, 2.678-679, 3.147-148, 
ATO, 4-711 

Dewdney, John C. 4.579 

Dez, Jacques 3.126 

Dhaka 1.286 

Dhaka, University of 

Dhofar 
4.373 

Dhofar Arabic 4.304, 4.751 

Dhuhab_ 1.655 

Di Cristo, Albert 

Dia Kossoi 4.279 

Diab, Hassan 2.701 

Diab, Rula 2.660 


1.258-259 
1.260, 3.478, 3.694, 4.297, 


3-724 


diachronic 1.604 
diachrony 1.575 
diacritic 1.150-152, 1.207, 3.77-78 


diacritic(al) dot 2.183, 3.515-516 

diacritic(al) mark 2.598, 2.630, 2.701 

Diakite, Drissa 3.138 

Diakonoff, Igor M. 3.420, 4.309 

dialect 1.439, 1.442, 1.589, 4.251-252 

dialect, communal 1.442-448, 1.492, 
1.589, 2.212, 4.633 

dialect, mixed 1589, 1.595 

dialect, peripheral 3.672 

dialect, rural 1.595, 1.605, 1.607-608, 
2.8 

dialect, sectarian > dialect, communal 

dialect, standard 1.604 

dialect, urban 1.595-596, 1.605, 
1.618, 2.1, 2.8, 2.117, 2.161, 
2.330-331, 3-55 

dialect, written 1.323 

dialect atlas 1.583-584, 1.590, 1.605 

dialect atlas, Moroccan 3.287 

dialect border 1.585 

dialect classification 1.586, 1.604-613 

dialect contact 1.585, 1.590, 1.593-595, 
I.611, 1.617, 2.3, 3.406, 4.374, 4.628 

dialect continuum 1.618 

dialect corridor 2.4 


dialect feature, primary 1.585 
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dialect feature, secondary 1.585 

dialect features in Judaeo-Arabic 2.530 
dialect geography 1.583-593, 604-605 
dialect geography, generative 1.590 
dialect koine 1.490-491, 1.593-597 
dialect leveling 3.639 

dialect literature 1.597—-604 

dialect literature in Egypt 1.598-602 


dialect literature in Lebanon 1.602-603 
dialect literature in Morocco 1.603 
dialect literature in Tunisia 1.603 


dialect literature in Upper Egyptian 
dialect mixing 1.595 
dialect network 1.445 
dialect ranking 2.658 
dialect rating 2.658-659 
dialecticism 2.631, 3.217 
dialectology 1.583 
dialectology, Arabic 
dialectology, Dutch 
dialectology, German 
dialectology, Japanese 
dialectology, perceptive 1.585 
dialectology, Romansh 1.585 
dialectology, United States 1.585 
dialectometry 1.585-586 
dialects in the Our’dn 3.14 
dialects, emergence of 1.593, 

1.61 5-622, 2.265—-266, 3.12, 3.63 
dialogic couplet 2.202 


dialogue 4.727, 4.729-732, 4.734, 


1.599 


1.583 

1.585 
1.585 
1.585 


4.640-643 

Diamare 1.334 
Diamare Division 1.334 
diana 1.660, 1.665 


diaspora, Arab 2.665, 3.59 

diathesis 1.486, 1.622-626 

Diaz de Vivar, Rodrigo 1.98 

Dib, Pierre 1.536 

Dichtersprache 3.645 

Dichy, Joseph 1.460, 1.483, 2.578-5 83, 
4.458-466 

Dickens, Charles 3.715 

Dickins, James 2.559-571, 4.494-501, 
4-528-535, 4.559 

dictionary 1.487, 1.574, 2.184, 2.637, 
2.702 

dictionary, active 

dictionary, Arabic 


3-25 
I.170-171 


dictionary, Arabic/Arabic 3.37-45 

dictionary, Arabic/Berber 1.294 

dictionary, Arabic/Coptic 3.22 

dictionary, Arabic/Dutch 1.438, 2.74, 
5,708, 9.27 

dictionary, Arabic/English 1.437, 3.22, 
3.26-28, 3.30 


dictionary, Arabic/French 3.27 
dictionary, Arabic/German 3.26-28, 3.30 
dictionary, Arabic/Hebrew 3.23 
dictionary, Arabic/Indonesian 2.336 
dictionary, Arabic/Italian 3.23 


dictionary, Arabic/Latin 1.169-170, 
3.22, 3.30 

dictionary, Arabic/Persian 1.171, 3.22, 
3-576 

dictionary, Arabic/Russian 3.23 

dictionary, Arabic/Spanish 3.23 

dictionary, Arabic/Swedish 3.23 


dictionary, Arabic/Turkish 
3.502 
dictionary, bidirectional 
dictionary, bilingual 
3.21-30 
dictionary, Cairo Arabic/Danish 3.23 
dictionary, Chinese/Arabic 1.382 
dictionary, Coptic 1.502-503 
dictionary, Coptic/Arabic 1.496 
dictionary, Dutch/Arabic 2.74, 3.27 
dictionary, Egyptian Arabic/English 3.27 
dictionary, electronic 1.455 
dictionary, English/Arabic 1.438, 3.26 
dictionary, etymological 3.43, 3.51 
dictionary, French/Arabic 3.26 


I.170-I171, 


3.26-27 
1.214, 1.437, 


dictionary, German/Arabic 3.26-27 
dictionary, Hausa 2.254 
dictionary, historical 2.638, 3.23 


dictionary, Italian/Arabic 3.23 
dictionary, Juba Arabic 2.518 
dictionary, Latin/Arabic 1.169-170, 3.23 


dictionary, monolingual 1.435, 3.21, 
3-37-45 
dictionary, multilingual 1.460 


dictionary, online 1.214 
dictionary, onomasiological 
dictionary, passive 3.25 
dictionary, Portuguese/Arabic 3.4 
dictionary, Quranic 3.34 
dictionary, Russian/Arabic 3.23 


3-31; 3-33 
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dictionary, semasiological 3.31 
dictionary, Spanish/Arabic 1169, 3.23 
dictionary, Spanish/Latin 1.169 


dictionary, specialized 3.24-25, 3.34 

dictionary, Swahili 1.664 

dictionary, Swedish/Arabic 3.23 

dictionary, Syrian Arabic 1.546 

dictionary, thematic 2.702, 3.33 

dictionary of terminology 2.641 

didactic poem 2.185 

didd 1.626-628, 3.34, 3.50, 4.167 

Diekema, Anne R. 1.460 

Diem, Werner 1.419, 1.489, 1.492, 
1.494, 1.502, 1.562, 1.595, 1.61 5-617, 
I.619-620, 1.638, 1.642, 2.160, 
2.262-263, 2.265, 2.426, 2.534, 3.200, 
3.216, 3.227, 3.293, 3-419-420, 3.422, 
3-453, 3-518, 3.567-568, 3.584, 3.671, 
3.696-697, 3.721, 4.102, 4.220, 4.304, 
4-310, 4.349, 4.369-370, 4.372-374, 
4-403, 4.530, 4.533-534, 4.558, 
4-759-7515 4.753 

Diephuis, Rob 2.75 

Diesing, Molly 3.684, 4.648, 4.650, 
4.657 

Dietrich, Albert 2.200, 3.7, 3.720 

differential > différentiel 

differentiation, language 1.369 

différentiel 1.114, 1.325, 1.548, 1.584, 
3.406, 3.622, 4.243 

diffusion 1.594, 1.619, 2.220 

diffusion, lexical 3.604-605 

diffusion, linguistic 1.586, 1.589 

diffusion model 1.586 


digital signal processing 1.211 
digitization 1.512-513 
diglossia 1.173, 1.323, 1.370-372, 


1.397, 1-419, 1.439, 1.446, 1.483, 
1.5335 1-537, 1-593, 1.599, 1.629-637, 
1.647, 1.667, 2.10, 2.29, 2.111, 2.214, 
2.265, 2.414, 2.501, 2.630, 2.642, 
2.654-655, 2.657, 2.662, 2.695, 2.708, 
3.10, 3.13-14, 3.16, 3.24, 3.70, 3.74, 
3.76, 3.78-79, 3.216—-217, 3.219, 
3-239 3.274, 3-293, 3-317, 3.348, 
3.640, 3.645, 3.664, 3.726, 4.58, 4.252, 
4.510 

diglossia and bilingualism 1.102 

diglossia in Saudi Arabia 4.129 
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diglossia in Syria 4.408 
diglossia model 4.150 
diglossic variable 2.657 
digraph 4.517 

Dihlavi, Amir Xusraw 3.338 
dihqan 2.406 


Dihxuda, ‘A.A. 2.410-411 


DIINAR-MBC 1.460, 1.512, 1.516 
Dijk, Teun A. van 1.470-471, 2.207, 
2.384, 3.665 


Dijken, Lianne van 4.231 

Dik al-Jinn 4.104 

Dik, Simon C. 1.457, 2.143, 
2.145—-146, 4.189, 4.495, 4.726, 
e732; 4.734 

Dikhil 1.655 

dikr 1.49, 2.329, 2.537, 4.739 

dikr as-Say? 3.121 

Dikwa 4.715 

dilala > dalala 

Diller, Anthony 4.476-477 

Dillmann, August 4.306 

Dima§sqi, al-Katib ad- 3.339, 4.132 

diminutive 1.54-55, 1.64, 1.66, 
1.76-79, 1.107, I.116, 1.192, 1.251, 
1.264, 1.280, 1.297, 1.304, 1.328, 
1.331, 1.341, 1.491, 1.550, 1.576, 
1.63 7-640, 2.156, 2.244, 2.350-351, 
2.424, 2.616, 2.631, 3.153, 3.171, 
3.183, 3.279, 3.304, 3.366, 3.423-424, 
3-427, 3.486, 3.532, 4.52, 4.95, 4.113, 
4-5535 4:5575 4-559, 4.616 

diminutive, adverbial 1.639 

diminutive, in place names 
4.510-511 

diminutive, verbal 

Dimli 2.604 

dimmi 1.444, 1.537, 3-346 

Dinawari, Abu Hanifa ad- 

Dindan 3.646 

Dinka 1.519, 4.375 

Dinnsen, Daniel 2.688 

Dinshaway 3.193 

Diodorus of Sicily 1.127 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis 

Diop, Amadou H. 4.723 

Diouf, Jean L. 4.723 

diphthong 1.89, 1.103-104, I.113, 
1.224, 1.235 1.242, 1.261, 1.390, 


1.639, 2.244 


3-32 


2.66 
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1.539, 1.547, 1.610, 1.616, 1.640-643, 
1.646, 2.4—-5, 2.7, 2.164, 2.242, 2.482, 
2.611, 3.276, 3.289, 3.362, 3.405, 3.599 

diphthong, secondary 1.641 

diphthongization 1.640, 1.642, 2.313, 
2.349, 2.351, 4.109, 4.406 

diphthongization, secondary 1.642 

diphthongs, acquisition of 2.98 

diptosis 1.17, 1.38, 1.188, 1.398, 
1.5 59-561, 1.580, 1.643-647, 2.353, 
2.403, 3.241, 3.303, 3.414, 3.426, 
3-453 3-7215 4.443-444 

Dirbasiye Arabic 4.407 

direct object 1.350 

direct object, introduction of 

direct object, marking of 
1.612 

direct speech 1.649 

direct speech in the Ouran 4.30 

directional syllabification 4.85 

directionality 2.36, 2.39, 3.616, 3.619 

directive 3.248, 3.570, 4.329 

dirge 4.104 

disambiguating device 

disambiguation 1.430, 1.458, 2.114 

discourse 1.427-431, 1.472-473, 1.568, 
26, 2,149, 2207 

discourse, behavioral 4.727 

discourse, business 1.649 

discourse, expository 4.727 

discourse, indirect 3.638 

discourse, narrative 2.208, 4.727, 
4-729-733 

discourse, news 

discourse, persuasive 

discourse, religious 1.650 

discourse, spoken 1.650, 1.652 

discourse, universe of 3.87 

discourse analysis 1.647-653, 2.202, 
4.142 

discourse connective 1.471 

discourse execution 2.148 

discourse marker 1.471, 1.474, 2.668, 
4.192 

discourse organization 
2.148 

discourse pattern 1.651 

discourse strategy 1.415, 1.429 

discourse topic 4.319 


1-553 
1.395, 1-540, 


1.558 


2.208 
3.500 


1.472, 1.647, 


discourse type 1.475, 4.727, 4-731 
discussion forum 2.382 


Dise, ad- 3.402 

disfluency 2.685 

disjunction 1.429, 1.471, 4.190-I91, 
4.472 


dislocation 4.486 

disorder, grammatical 2.679 

disorder, language > language disorder 

disorder, phonological 2.676-677, 2.688 

displacement 2.369-370 

Displacement Theory 4.80 

dissimilation 1.104, 1.245, 1.262, 
1.313-315, 1.539, 1.653-654, 2.483, 
2.494, 2.558, 2.612, 3.148, 3.481, 
3-494, 3-592, 4.33 

dissimilation, progressive 1.653 

dissimilation, regressive 1.653 

distance of tension 4.212 

distance, structural 1.483 

distich 3.173 

distributional method 2.627 


distributor 4.43-45 
di-syllable 4.211, 1.213 
ditransitive 1.67, 3.224, 4.537-538 


Ditters, Everhard 1.455-465, 
I.5 11-518, 3.164-169, 3.428, 
4-155, 4.659 

divergence 1.489, 1.494, 2.192, 2.194, 
2.262 

divergence of speech 4.321 

diwan 3.516 

diwdni 4.98, 4.132 

Dixit, R. Prakash 4.666 

Diyab, Mahmid 1.601 


Diyarbakir 1.87-89, 1.91-93, 1.95 
Diyarbakir Arabic 1.538, 1.607, 2.420, 
4.70 


Djajadiningrat, Hoesein 

Djebar, Assia 1.529 

Djebel Nefoussa 3.56 

Djegere 1.334 

Djeinau 4.613 

Djeinau Arabic 4.613-614, 4.616 

Djenné 3.135 

Djerba Arabic 4.633 

Djibouti 1.451, 1.654-656, 2.105, 
2.268, 2.274, 3.312, 3.314, 3.351, 
4.275 


1.6-7, I.9-I0 
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Djibouti Town 1.634-635, 1.655 


Djidjelli 1.24, 1.53-54, 1.84, 1.189 

Djidjelli Arabic 1.609, 3.674, 3-737, 
4.70, 4.371 

Djogari 4.613 


Djogari Arabic 4.613-615, 4.617 
D-linking 4.721 


Dobhasi_ 1.287-288 
DO-construction 1.197, 1.419, 
2.221 


document indexing 1.207 
document processing 1.459 
Dodd, Erica Cruikshank 2.45 
Dogancay-Aktuna, Seran 4.577-578 
doggerel 1.340 

Dokainish, Mona 2.695 
Dolgopolsky, Aron 2.67 
Dols, Michael W. 1.589 
Dom 2.217 

domain 1.483 

domain, language 3.317 


domain, source 1.424-425 
domain, target 1.424-425 
domain of use 1.633, 1.636 


domain overlap 2.710 

Domari 2.217-221, 3.313, 3.350 

Domari, Jerusalem 2.221 

Dombay, Franz von 3.287 

Dome of the Rock 1.151, 2.40, 2.599, 
4.130, 4.134 

dominant code 1.419 

Dominant Language Hypothesis 
1.420 

domination, social 

Dongola 1.361 

Dongolawi 3.438, 4.375 

Dongolese > Dongolawi 

Doniach, Nakdimon 3.26 

Donitsa-Schmidt, Smadar 

Donner, Fred McGraw 1.595 

Donohue, John J. 3.346 

Dorian, Nancy 2.684 

Doron, Edit 2.367, 3.386-387, 3.684, 
3.687-688, 4.316, 4.395, 4.400 

Dosiri Arabic 2.609 

Doss, Madiha 1.570, 1.572, 2.2, 
2.331-333, 2.377 

dots 1.400 

double construct 


1.416, 


4.368 


2.464 


2.489 
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double entendre 2.497, 3.538 
double object construction 4.490, 4.492, 


4.537-538 
double object, pronominal 1.237 
doublet 1.233-234, 1.314-315, 1.366, 


1.546, 2.254, 2.280, 2.342, 2.388, 3.577 

doublet, synonymic 4.546 

doubling 1.413-414 

doubling, final 4.51 

doubling, initial 4.51 

doubling rule 1.474 

Doubly Filled COMP filter 4.719 

Doughty, Charles Montagu 3.402 

Doutte, Edmond 2.647 

DO-verb 1.34, 2.77 

Dowty, David 1.197 

Dozy, Reinhart Pieter Anne 
3-6-7, 3-23, 3-30 

DP > phrase, Determiner 

Dra Wadi 3.170 

dragomanes_ 1.98 

Drake-Brockman, Ralph E. 4.275 

Dravidian languages 2.67, 3.204, 4.372, 
4-433, 4.452 

Dravidian languages, South 3.128 

Drayj Arabic 4.406 

Dreisilbengesetz — stress rule, three- 
syllable 

Dressler, Wolfgang 1.430, 3.207, 4.475 

Drewes, Abraham Johannes 2.52, 2.55 

Drewes, G.W.J. 2.334, 2.340, 2.344 

drift 2.267 

drift, general 

drift, internal 

drift, linguistic 1.616 

drift, natural 1.594, 1.616 

Driss, Rhaid 2.124 

Drossaart Lulofs, Hendrik Joan 
4-543-544, 4.546 

Drozdik, Ladislav 
4.64 

Druel, Jean N. 3.377-381 

Druze 2.59, 2.502, 2.658, 4.407 

Druze Arabic 1.275-276, 1.442, 1.445, 
2.3145 3.5925 4.407 

Druze Arabs 2.464 

Dry, Helen Aristar 

Dryer, Matthew S. 

D-stem 4.307 


1.171, 


3.641 
T.595 


1.668, 2.156, 2.158, 


2.207 
3.64-66, 3.68, 3.705 
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D-structure > deep structure 

du 1.310, 1.399 

Da Gabat 4.480 

du I-hal  2.224-225 

Du Raydan 2.256 

Du r-Rumma_ 1.402, 4.200, 4.202 

Du Val, Jean-Baptiste 3.23 

du@ 1.381, 2.46, 2.329, 4.740 

dual 1.54, 1.107, 1.266, 1.386, 1.550, 
1.554, 1.§ 59-560, 1.562, 1.570-571, 
1.582, 1.616, 1.646, 1.668-669, 
2.1I9-120, 2.205, 2.353, 2.484, 3.67, 
3.154, 3.183, 3.243, 3.280, 3.426, 
3-439-440, 3-446, 3.450, 3.532, 3.736, 
3-738, 4.304, 4.554, 4.565, 4.567, 
4.616, 4.711 

dual, loss of 1.490, 1.493, 1.594, 3.67 

dual ending 2.402, 2.547, 3.691, 3.693, 
3.696 

dual in Northwest Semitic 3.415 

dual marker 2.67 

Duala 1.333 

Dwali, ad- > Abu |’ Aswad ad-Dwali 

duality of word and meaning 1.428 

Dubai Arabic 4.62 

du-bayt 4.91% 

Ducrot, Oswald 1.575, 2.468, 3.233 

Ducroz, Jean-Marie 4.279 

Dufar > Dhofar 

Dufar Arabic > Dhofar Arabic 

Duhis Arabic 2.2 

Dulay, Heidi 4.140 

Dullam 3.401 

Dullam Arabic 3.400, 4.238 

Dum 2.217 

Duamah_ 1.126-127, 1.129 

Duman 2.217, 2.220 

Dumat al-Jandal 4.123 

Dumestre, Gérard 3.138 

dummy element 1.411, 1.418, 2.218, 
2.317, 4.530 

dummy subject 2.315 

dummy verb 2.412, 2.606, 2.668 

Dumyat > Damietta 


Dun Karm Psaila 3.143 

duna 1.469 

Dundar, F. 4.579-580 

Dunn, Carla 2.688 

dir 1.129 

Durand, Olivier 

duration 1.211 

durative 1.265, 1.282, 2.490, 3.221, 
3.266, 4.622 

durativity 1.331, 3.186 

Durayhimi 1.655 

durbimi 1.655 

Durie, Mark 1.9 

Durkheim, Emile 4.73 

Durrani, Atash 3.511 

Durt® 2.213 

Das Arabic 2.2 

Dussaud, René 3.469 

Dust Muhammad 2.598 

Duszak, Anna 1.649 

Dutch 1.7, 2.77, 2.333, 2.395, 2.400, 
2.685, 3.231, 4.53, 4.262-263, 285, 
4.370 

Dutch, plural marker in 2.686 

Dutch East Indies Company 4.290 

Dutch in Australia 2.684 

Dweik, Bader S. 2.500, 2.652, 2.657, 
3-395 

Dyerma 4.279 

dynamic verb 1.42 

dysarthria 2.690 

dysfluency 2.675 

dysgraphia 2.689 

dyslexia 2.688 

Dyslexia, Deep 2.692 

Dyslexia, Developmental 

Dyson, Alice T. 


3.287, 3.289, 3.587 


2.689 
1.376, 2.97-99, 2.679, 


2.688 
dysphasia 2.675 
dysphemism 1.656-659, 4.416 
dysphemism, euphemistic 1.659 
dyspraxia, verbal 2.675 
Dzhalil, Dzhalile 2.607-608 


Dzhalil, Ordikhane 2.607—608 
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Eagly, Alice H. 

East Africa 
2.211 

East African coast 3.126 

East Bank 2.498, 2.502 

East India Company 2.326 

East Morocco 1.27 

East Semitic 4.170-171 

East Sudan 1.23 

Eastern Desert 2.1 

Eblaic 2.66-67 

Ebrahim, Mogamat Hoosain 4.291 

echo question 1.266, 2.393, 4.566 

echo word 1.246, 4.50 

Echols, John M. 2.341 

Echu, George 1.333-339, 2.30, 2.33 

Eckert, Penelope 4.629 

école de village 1.336 

école régionale 1.336 

Ecole spéciale des langues 
orientales 1.171 

economy 3.228-229 

economy, linguistic 3.189 

Ecuador 3.1-2, 3.3, 3.5 

Edfu Arabic 1.306 

edge tone 2.395-398 

editing of manuscripts 

Edomite 3.409 

Educated Arabic 1.630, 1.666, 2.377, 
2.696, 3.14, 3.18-19 

Educated Colloquial Arabic 1.409-410 

Educated Spoken Arabic 1.630-632, 
1.634, 1.666—-668, 2.661, 4.325-326 

education 1.441, 1.533, 2.8, 2.104-105, 
2.254, 3-11-12, 3.74 

education, foreign-language 2.695 

education, Islamic 1.256, 3.136 


2.650-651, 2.653 
1.520, 1.619, 1.660-666, 


2.699 


education, language of 

education, multilingual 
2.704 

education, primary 1.654 

education, religious 1.258 

educational policy 2.110 

educational system 3.75 

Edwards, John 2.58, 4.633 

Edwards, Malcolm 1.372, 1.458 

Edzard, Lutz 1.188191, 1.489-495, 
1.559-564, 3.422-428, 3.453, 
3-478-499, 4-1-3, 4.557-559 

Effat, Ragia M. 3.192-204 

Egba 4.759 

Eggs, Ekkehard 2.442, 3.121 

Eguilaz y Yanguas, Leopoldo 1.97 

Egypt 1.531, 1.533, 1-597, 2.I-I2, 
2.105—-107, 2.109, 2.111, 3.316 

Egypt, Arabic in 1.444, 1.605, 2.272, 
3-15-19, 3.672, 3.675 

Egypt, oases of 1.611 

Egypt, youth speech in 4.764-766 

Egyptian, Old 1.35, 1.37-39, 1.563, 
2.560, 3.592, 4.104, 4.511, 4.759 

Egyptian Arabic 1.24, 1.37, 1.75, 
1.80-81, 1.83, 1.86, 1.183, 1.197, 
1.199, 1.206, I.217-221, 1.260, 
1.270, 1.323, I.340-342, 1.351, 
1.384, 1.417, 1.419, 1.483, 1.495, 
I.501-504, 1.538, 1.554, 1.562, 
I.570-572, 1.584, 1.595, 1.604, 
1.606—609, I.611, 1.632, 1.636, 
1.657-659, 2.20, 2.32, 2.36-38, 
2.67-68, 2.71, 2.74, 2.96-100, 
2.136, 2.160-I61, 2.194, 2.199, 
2.203, 2.344, 2.375, 2.388, 2.390, 
2.455-459, 2.517, 2.560, 2.584, 


1.404 
1.370-371, 
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2.587, 2.597, 2.649, 2.656, 2.658, 
2.678, 3.12, 3.65-68, 3.70, 3.81-85, 
3.87, 3.97, 3.190, 3.198, 3.200-201, 
3.236, 3.240, 3.264-268, 3.386, 
3-389-393, 3.398, 3.456, 3.545, 
3560-563, 3.572-573, 3.5 86-587, 
3.609, 3.612, 3.669, 3.674, 3.676, 
3.680, 3.684, 3.687, 3.705-706, 
3-797-711, 4.45, 4-50-51, 4.62-64, 
4.66, 4.71, 4.19 5-198, 4.284-285, 
4-317, 4-354, 4.3725 4-399, 4.468, 
4.470, 4.490, 4.649, 4.662, 4.67I-672, 
4-719, 4-742, 4-747, 4-757 

Egyptianism 1.407 

Egyptianization 3.349 

Ehklo”? 4.297 

Ehret, Christopher 
3-435, 4.97 

Eickelman, Dale F. 2.60, 2.64 

Eid, Mushira 1.312, 1.417, I.419-420, 
1.484, 1.634, 1.669, 2.642, 3.80-88, 
3-318, 3.358, 3.385-386, 3.585, 3.664, 
3-705-713, 4-495 4-395, 4.400, 4.520, 
4-523, 4.527, 4.648-650, 4.655, 4.657 

Eilers, Wilhelm 2.67 

Eisele, John C. 1.182-187, 1.195-201, 
1.220, 1.630, 2.654, 3.97-98, 3.385, 
3-545 3-683-684, 4.251-259, 4.455, 
4-650, 4.654 

Eisenstein, Herbert 2.378-380 

ejective 2.269, 3.63, 3.190, 4.299 

ejective stop 2.53 

Ejieh, Michael U.C. 2.703 

Eksell, Kerstin 1.82-85, 3.237, 3-432, 
3672-674, 3.736-739 

E] Aissati, Abderrahman 2.75-76, 
2.681-687 

El Bayad 1.56 

El Cid 1.98 

El Fathi, Abderrahman 3.295 

El Hassan, Shahir A. 1.633 

El Jadida Arabic 3.288 

El Kirat, Yamina 2.707-716 

El Maleh, Edmond Amran 2.64 

El Medlaoui, Mohamed 3.60 

El Zarka, Dina 4.50-53 

EI-Ali, Nasser 2.501, 2.655-656, 2.658 

Elamrani-Jamal, Abdelali 3.113, 3.177 

El-Araby, Salah 3.676 

El-Arish 4.237 


1.315, 2.68, 3.46, 


El-Arish Arabic 4.240 

elative 1.14, 1.17-18, 1.76, 
1.108, 1.251, 1.304, 1.395, 1.550, 
1.565, 1.643, 2.12-16, 2.246, 2.411, 
2.424, 2.485, 2.489, 2.594, 2.616, 
2.631, 3.171, 3.244, 3.280, 3.431, 
3-443-444, 3.486, 3.532, 3.536, 
3-631, 4.95, 4.617, 4.644, 4.691 

elative, feminine 1.490 

El-Ayoubi, Hashem 3.426 

Elazig 2.607 

Elbert, Mary 2.688 

Elbinck, van 1.8 

El-Dalee, M.S. 4.670-671 

El-Dash, Linda 2.652, 2.656, 2.660 

e-learning 4.155 

electronic technology 3.500 

element, redundant 4.436 

elementary prosodic unit 3.208 

elementary school 1.655 

elements, Demotic 4.543 

elementum 1.148 

Elephantine Island 2.1 

El-Gemei, Dalal Mahmoud 1.43 4-439 

Elgendy, Ahmed M. > El-Gindi 
Ahmad A. 

Elgibali, Alaa 
3-59, 3.642 

El-Gindi, Ahmed A. 3.604, 3.690, 
3.697, 4.669 

Elhakim, Gehan H. 

El-Halees, Y. 4.669 

El-Hassan, Shahir A. 1.435, 1.572, 
1.630-632, 1.668, 2.11, 2.399, 2.501, 
3.262-269, 4.62, 4.325, 4.650 

El-Hijr 4.478 

Elias, Antun Elias 3.26-27 

Elihai, Yohanan 4.534 

El-Imam, Youssef 2.397 

elision 1.226, 1.23 5-236, 1.243, 
1.245, 1.262, 1.321-322, 1.383-385, 
1.391, 1.548, 2.5, 2.16-18, 2.20-21, 
2.223, 2.300-301, 2.366, 2.529, 2.591, 
3-117, 3-148, 3.530, 4.193, 4.243, 
4-447, 4.688 

elision, of a 4.404 

elision, segment 4.688 

elision, vowel 1.300, 2.612, 3.568, 
4.674-675 

elision in pausal position 4.674 


1.409, 1.668, 2.672, 


3.202 
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El-Karak Arabic 2.506 

Elkhafaifi, Hussein M. 
2.705, 3.20 

Ellaty, Youhanna 3.355 

Elliott, H.M. 3.506 

ellipsis 1.430, 1.474, 1.651, 2.18-21, 
2.300-301, 2.366, 3.34, 3.122, 
4193-194, 4.448, 4.646-647 

ellipsis mark 3.741 

ellipsis of verb phrase 2.21 

Ellis, Andrew 2.689, 4.271 

Ellis, Rod 2.117, 2.121 

Elman, Jeffrey 2.689 

Elmdari, Fouad 2.621 

Elmedlaoui, Mohamed 3.493, 3.624, 
3.626, 4.286 

Elmgren, Sven Gabriel 3.403 

eloquence 1.428, 2.304-306, 2.441, 
2.579, 3.160 

ELRA 1.215 

El-Sayed, Ali 3.658, 3.680 

El-Shiyab, Said 2.19 

ELSNET 1.215 

Elusa 3.467 

Elwell-Sutton, Lawrence P. 3.576 

Elyaacoubi, Mohammad 3.287, 
3.291-292 

El-Yasin, Mohammed K. 2.501, 4.655 

Elzeiny, Nagwa_ 2.202-207 

e-mail 1.455, 1.600, 3.274, 3.317, 4-516 

e-mail, transcription in 4.516 

Emam, Ossama_ 1.210 

Embarki, Mohamed 1.371 

embedded language 1.416, 2.77 

embedding 1.417, 2.118 

eme.sal 4.33 

Emeneau, Murray B. 4.372 

Emerson, L.H.S. 4.750 

Emery, Peter G. 1.437, 3.658, 3.681 

Emesa_ 1.178 

emigration 2.60, 3.294, 3.313, 4.91 

Emin Pasha 1.519-520, 2.588 

Emirates, Arabic in the 2.609 

Emonds, Joseph E. 2.370, 3.388, 


2.638, 2.699, 


4.524, 4.741 
emotional modal feature 2.144 
Empeirikoi 4.11 
emphasis 1.205—206, 1.231, 1.260, 


1.276, 1.278, 1.302, 1.440-441, 1.569, 
2.241, 2.365, 2.459, 2.482, 2.503, 3.65, 
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G024,9:23955.275) 4.711 4471, 
4.421-424, 4.669-671 

emphasis, loss of 1.525, 2.269, 2.461, 
2.558, 2.560, 3.62, 3.146, 3.643, 4.754 

emphasis, secondary 1.324, 2.3-4, 4.710 

emphasis blocking 2.365 

emphasis spread 1.105, 1.260, 
1.278, 1.302, 1.325, 1.548, 2.365, 
2.482, 2.529, 2.612, 3.65, 3.181, 
3-276, 3.363, 3-481, 3.527, 3-529, 
3.600, 3.610, 4.118, 4.637 

emphasizer 1.202-203, 1.555-556, 
1.559, 4.221, 4.236 

emphatic 1.342, 1.376, 1.539, 1.544, 
1.547, 2.97, 2.269, 2.327, 2.560, 
3.180, 3.190, 4.172, 4.637 

emphatic, marginal 3.600 

emphatic, primary 4.637 

emphatic, secondary 4.637 

emphatic consonant 2.529, 3.597, 
3.599-601, 3.608, 4.670 

emphatic state 3.220 

emphatics, disappearance of 

emphatization 2.483 

Empson, William 4.200 

Empty Category Principle 2.171-174 

empty pronoun 3.709 

Empty Quarter 3.693, 4.123 

empty subject position 3.709 

‘En Avdat, inscription of 1.149 


1.29 


enaciados 1.98 
enantiosemantics 4.167 
Eng, Mirvet 2.371, 4.316 


enclave — island, linguistic 
enclave, linguistic 1.590 
enclave, relic 1.590 
enclaves, innovation in 
enclisis 2.21-22 
enclitic 2.21, 3.298, 4.116 
enclitic suffixing 4.250 
End Rules 3.617 
endearment, terms of 
Endegen 4.301 
endocentricity 4.741 
endogamy 1.388, 1.446, 3.2, 4.580 
endophoric 1.568 
Endress, Gerhard 2.199-201, 3.177, 
3-426, 3.453, 3-719-721, 4.13, 
4-542-546 
energeticus > energicus 


1.590 


1.227 
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energicus 1.38-39, I.202, 1.310, 
2.22-25, 2.259, 3.250, 3.270-273, 
3-298, 3.565, 3.5735 4-121, 4.178, 
4.341, 4.640 

energicus in Northwest Semitic 3.416 

Engaddi Papyri 1.149 

Engelhardt, Miriam 3.393 

England, Liz 2.110 

English 1.24, 1.52, 1.176, I.197, 
I.200-201, 1.222, 1.231, 1.233, 
1.241, 1.260, 1.274, 1.278, 1.333, 
1.346, 1.353354, 1.370, 1.407, 
1.448, 1.471, 1.473, 1-475-476, 
1.484-485, 1.494, I.507—-508, I.514, 
1.529, 1.537, 1.574, 1.625, 1.630, 
1.649-652, 1.654, 1.660—662, 1.665, 
2.8, 2.25-29, 2.101, 2.114, 2.216, 
2.286, 2.326, 2.332-333, 2.338, 
2.3455 2.374, 2.393, 2.395-396, 
2.399-400, 2.430, 2.482, 2.491, 
2.525, 2.560, 2.609, 2.699, 3.11, 
3.62, 3.69, 3.81, 3.84, 3.86, 3.99, 
3.029, 50d, 9.047, 3 Bed=225, 
3.228, 3.232, 3.316, 3.560, 3.706, 
3-725, 4-535 4-56-57, 4-197, 4.438 

English, African American 
Vernacular 2.275 

English, American 1.436, 2.276, 
2.398-399, 3.18, 4.628 

English, British 3.18 

English, British Black 2.275 

English, Cameroon Pidgin 1.333 

English, connectives in 1.470 

English, Jamaican Creole 2.319-320 

English, Krio Creole 4.198 

English, left dislocation in 4.525-527 

English, Middle 3.606, 3.640 

English, Old 3.206 

English, Pidgin 1.619 

English, shared constituents in 4.438 

English, South African 2.276 

English, Standard 2.320 

English, syllable structure in 4.388-389 

English, teaching of 2.338 

English, topicalization in 4.525-527 

English, word order in 4.394 

English, plural in 3.154 

English in Egypt 2.699 

English in India 4.369 


English in Jordan 2.504 

English in Palestine 2.699 

English in Saudi Arabia 4.123 

English in Sudan 2.699 

English in the Gulf States 

enjambment 3.499, 3.646 

Ennaji, Moha_ 1.456, 1.488, 2.389-395, 
2.642, 2.659, 3.287-296, 4.18 5-191 

Ennedi 1.360 

Ennemore 4.301 

enrichment of data 

Entwistle, William J. 

Epalza, Mikel de 

EPEC 1.211 

epenthesis 1.85, 1.243-245, 1.539, 
1.547, 2.35-39, 2.128, 2.612, 3.181, 
3.412, 3.480, 3.494, 3.528—-530, 3.611, 
3.615, 3.622, 4.85-86, 4.108, 4.110, 
4.116-118, 4.344-345, 4.348, 4.351, 
4.565, 4.710-711, 4.716 

epenthetic schwa 1.244 

epenthetic vowel 1.254, 2.242, 2.253, 
2.353, 2.374, 3.299 

epicene adjective 1.14 

Epicureans 4.11 

Epie, Ahmed Ibrahim Nzube 

epiglottis 3.594, 4.666-667 

epigraphic script 1.151 

Epigraphic South Arabian > South 
Arabian, Epigraphic 

epigraphy 2.40-50 

epigraphy, monumental 2.601 

epigraphy, Old Arabic 3.464-477 

Epiphanius of Eleutheropolis 3.467 

epistemic 2.144, 3.234-235 

epistemic modality 1.248 

epithet 3.632, 3.733 

Epstein, Eliahu 2.498, 2.503 

equational sentence 1.197, 1.349, 2.432, 
3.81, 3.590-591, 4.745 

Equatoria Province 2.588 

Equatoria Region 2.517-518 

Equi 4.522 

Equipotentiality, Theory of 2.690 

equivalence 2.319 

equivalence constraint 

Eratosthenes 1.127 

Eren, Hasan 4.588 

ergative 1.38, 1.563, 1.644 


2.700 


1.513 
1.99 
1.98, 4.572, 4.574 


1.336 


1.416, 1.418 
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Ergin, Osman 3.503-504 

Eritrea 1.654-656, 2.268, 2.270-274, 
2.454, 3.60, 3.62, 3.312 

Eritrean People’s Liberation Front 

Erman, Adolf 2.68 

Ermers, Robert 2.235, 2.404-405, 
2.55§7=$595 3-225 3.72 

erosion, phonological 4.161 

Erpenius, Thomas 1.8, 1.169, 1.170, 
L172,4.516 

Errihani, Mohammed 2.659, 3.294 

error analysis 1.485, 4.139-140 

error, aphasic 4.271 

error, between-word 4.337 

error, competence 4.140 

error, gesture 4.335 

error, grammatical 4.335-336 

error, learners’ 4.139 

error, lexical 4.268 

error, morpheme 4.336 

error, performance 4.139-140 

error, phonological 4.335-336 

error, retrieval 4.270 

error, root-and-pattern 4.337 

error, segmental 4.268-270, 4.335-337 

error, semantic 2.692, 4.335 

error, stranding 4.269 

error, substitution 2.680, 4.270 

error, within-word 4.337 

Ersen, Margarette 4.587 

Ervin-Tripp, Susan M. 2.202 

Erwin, Wallace M. 2.96, 2.388, 2.390, 
2.415, 3-495, 3.614, 3.654, 3.729, 
4.318 

Erythraic 1.35 

Esarhaddon 4.480 

’asdsa 2.23.2 

Esling, John H. 4.666-667 

Esna Arabic 2.5 

Espinosa, Aina 3.524 

Esposito, John L. 3.346 

Ess, Josef van 3.551, 4.684 

Essaouira Arabic 3.288 

Essawi, Hala 2.332 

essay writing 1.432 

Esseesy, Mohssen 1.123-126, 
2.191-198, 4.37-43, 4.160-169 

Estefi 1.379 

estimative 3.251 


1.655 
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ethical dative 1.308 

Ethiopia 1.37, 2.51-56, 2.250, 3.60, 
3.62, 3.312, 4.508 

Ethiopian languages 1.639, 2.51, 
2.53-55, 2.262, 2.560, 3.420, 3.446, 
3.641 

Ethiopian Semitic > Ethio-Semitic 

Ethiopic 1.638-639, 2.199, 3.189, 
3-417, 4.170-171, 4.175-177, 4.371, 
4-373 4-479 

Ethiopic, Classical 2.56, 4.174, 4.177 

Ethiopic, Old 4.175, 4.301 

Ethio-Semitic 1.37, 1.489-490, 1.624, 
3-494, 3-553 3-5925 4-1, 4.170, 
4.301-307, 4.309-310, 4.312-314 

ethnicity 1.443, 2.58-65, 4.633 

ethnography of speaking 2.202 

ethnography, linguistic 2.653 

ethnolect 2.217 

etumologia 2.66 

étumon 1.575, 2.66, 3.46-52, 4.97, 
4.288 

etymological fallacy 2.68 


etymology 1.194, 1.575, 2.65-69, 
2.447, 4.287 

etymology, external 2.66 

etymology, internal 2.66 


Eubank, Lynn 4.143 

eulogy 1.3, 3.661 

euphemism 1.656-657, 1.659, 2.69-72, 
2.342, 3.448, 3.632, 3.662, 3.733, 
4.165-167, 4.416-417 

euphemizer 2.72 

Euphrates 2.571 

Europe 2.72-79 

Europe, Arabic in 2.665, 3.313 

European Language Resources 
Association 1.512 

European languages 1.531 

European, Standard Average 

evaluation 1.202, 3.235 

evaluative 3.234 

evaluative act 2.80 

event 1.195, 1.197, I.200-201, 2.114 

event, countersequential 2.209 

event, sequenced 2.208 

event affix 1.352, 4.488 

event nominal 3.388-393 

event time I.199-200 


1.493 
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eventiveness 2.367 

eventuality 4.657 

Everett, Daniel 2.668 

Evers, Vincent 3.525 

evidential 1.396 

evolution, parallel 1.594 

Ewald, Georg 3.207 

Ewe 4.282 

Ewondo_ 1.333 

exactness of copying relation 3.492 

exact-probability test 2.322 

exaptation 3.577 

exception 2.451-452 

Exceptional Case Marking 4.54, 4.56, 
4.538-539 

Exceptional Case-Marked 
Contexts 1.412 

exchange 2.202 

exchange, lexical 

exchange of roots 4.336 

exclamation 1.106, 1.192, 1.249, 
1.279-280, 1.548, 2.79-81, 2.94, 
2.144, 2.195, 2.360, 2.397, 2.615, 
2.631, 3.278, 3.485, 3.532 

exclamation mark 3.741 

exegesis 2.327 

exegesis, Jewish 2.579 

exegesis, mystical 4.75 

exegesis of the Our’dn 2.578, 2.580, 
3-345 3-36, 3-122, 3.551, 4-73, 4.235, 
4.329 

Exhaustivity Condition 3.619 

exhortation 3.536 


4.269-270 


exhortative 1.246, 3.248 
existence 1.248 
existential 1.249, 1.280, 1.392, 1.524, 


1.549, 1.554, 1.564, 2.615, 3.80-84, 
3.86-87, 3.186, 3.202, 3.278, 3.365, 
3-485, 4.112, 4.318, 4.566, 4.733-734 
existential clause 1.285 
existential construction 3.675 
existential copula 2.273 
existential marker 1.106, 3.81-82, 3.87 
existential sentence 2.249, 3.187, 4.358, 
4.486, 4.747 
exocentricity 4.741-742 
exophoric 1.568 
expansion 1.342, 1.492, 3.120 
expansion, valency 4.626 


experience 4.529 

experiencer 1.40, 344-346, 4.535 

experiential perfect 1.248 

experiential view 1.423 

expletive 1.45. 3.84-85 

expletive ‘there’ 3.81 

expletive element 2.627 

expletive hypothesis 4.363-364 

expletive pro 2.174 

expletive pronoun 1.45 

explicative 1432, 4.221 

expository 4.473 

expository text 1.474, 1.649, 1.651 

expression 3.160 

expression, circumstantial 2.209 

expression, concealed 2.578 

expression, explicit 2.578, 2.581 

expression, figurative 3.117 

expression, formulaic 2.202 

expression, indexical 1.565 

expression, indirect 2.578 

expression, metaphorical 3.32 

expression, referring 3.710 

expression, ritualistic 2.585 

expression, spatio-temporal 

expression, tropic 2.579 

Expression Rules 2.146 

expressive 3.570, 4.329 

expressive act 4.331 

expressive renewal 2.351 

expressiveness 2.79 

Extended Projection Principle 4.365 

Extended Standard Theory 1.457, 4.521 

extension, metaphorical 2.218 

extension, semantic 4.164-169, 4.593 

External Determiner Hypothesis 4.747 

external influence 1.594 

Extra, Guus 3.315 

extraction 1.413, 2.17I-I72, 2.393, 
3.686, 4.363-364, 4.648, 4.721 

extraction, subject 2.173 

extra-linguistic method 1.590 

extra-linguistic variable 1.440 

extrametricality 3.616-617, 3.619-621, 
4-345-348, 4.3 51-352 

extrasyllabic 3.613 

Eza 2.67, 4.301, 4.04-305 

Ezha > Eza 

Ezzat, Ali 


2.209 


1.435 
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fff 4.402 

fa- 1.71, 1.467-468, 1.473-476, 1.566, 
1.648, 2.22, 2.208, 2.478-479, 2.542, 
3.200, 3.225, 3.646, 3.654, 4.192, 
4-194, 4.486, 4.544, 4.729 

fa-, resumptive 1.472 

facal 2.424 

facala 3.224-225 

fa‘ali 2.379, 2.432433, 3-35 

Faber, Alice 1.616, 3.420, 4.313 

fable 3.734 

face affront 1.657 

face saving 1.657 

facial expression in sign language 4.229 

factitive 1.553, 1.623, 1.626, 2.348, 
4-51, 4.307, 4.697 

factitivity 1.329 

Fadak 1.129 

Fadicca 2.1, 3.60 

Fadil, Yusuf [Yusef Fadel] 

fading 2.192 

Fadl al-Mawla 2.588 

Fadl, Salah 4.473 

fadla 2.225, 2.291, 2.430, 3.100, 
3.102-103, 3.105, 4.413, 4.436 

Fadli 4.750 

fa{@ 2.676-677 

Fafunwa, Aliyu Babs 3.374 

Fagborun, J. Gbenga  4.758-759 

Fahahil 2.609 

Fahham, Sakir al- 2.635 


1.603, 3.295 


fabis 2.362 

Fahmi, Mahir Hasan 2.634 

fabs 2.362 

f@ida 1.2, 1.4, 2.186, 2.536-538, 


2.542, 4.413, 4.738 


fail 1.40-41, 1.182, 1.436, 1.488, 
1.556, 1.624, 2.82-84, 2.92-95, 
2.315-316, 2.356, 2.427, 2.429-431, 
2.434, 2.436, 2.537-539, 2.SSO-S5I, 
3.100, 3.224, 3.424, 3.683, 3.685, 
4-354, 4-410-412, 4.487, 4.625, 
4-7375 4-739 

Failaka 2.212, 2.608 

Failed Functional Features Hypothesis 
4.144 

Faiq, Said 1.427-430, 4.471-476 

faithfulness 3.492-493, 3.496-497 

Faithfulness Condition 3.619 

Fakhri, Ahmed 1.484-485, 1.647-653, 
4.141, 4.656 

fakk al-idgam 4.10 

fa‘lan 1.197 

fallacy of perfection 3.492 

fallahi 1.605 

fallahin 2.2, 2.498, 2.501 

Fallahiyyah 2.572 

falling contour 2.397, 2.400 

falling melody 2.397 

family names 2.71, 2.586 

family tree model 1.490 

Fanselow, Frank S. 4.433 

Fansuri, Hamzah 2.334 

fa-qad 1.474 

Faq‘asi, Aba Hayyan al- 4.34 

far’ 1.193, 2.310, 2.408, 2.539, 4.13, 
4-422, 4.443, 4.560, 4.739 

far deixis 1.106, 115 

Far North Province 1.334 

Farabi, Abia Nasr al- 2.85, 2.90, 2.235, 
2:425, 2.455; 3.32-34, 3-73, 3:1 19-115, 
3-176-177, 3-5475 4-219, 4.235, 4.459 
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Farafra 1.589 
Farafra Arabic 
2.6, 2.8 
Farah, Rola 2.101 
Faraj 2.44 
Faraj, Alfirid 1.601 
Faraj, Faraj as-Sayyid 
Faraj, Samih 1.599 
faraka 4.133 
Farazdaq, al- 2.94, 2.543, 3-650, 
4.200, 4.202, 4.209 
Farber, Bernard 2.583 
fard 1.189 
fard ‘ayn 2.337 
Fareh, Shehdeh 2.209, 4.489 
Farghal, Mohammed Ali 1.656-659, 
2.69-72, 2.169-172, 2.501, 2.583-588, 
3.678, 3.681, 4.365, 4.467, 4.487, 4.742 
Farghali, Ellen 3.676 
Farghaly, Ali Ahmed 
4-742, 4.746 
Fargues, Philippe 2.59, 4.577 


1.586, I.610-61T, 2.2, 


I.601 


I.5I1, 4.45-50, 


Farhat, Germanus [Jarmanuts] 1.174, 
2.189, 2.497 

Farhat, Ilyas Habib 3.4 

Faridpur 4.508 


farist 3.582 

Farisi, Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn "Ahmad 
al- 1.173, 2.82, 2.188, 2.235, 2.406, 
2.538, 3.103, 3.321, 3.649, 4.9, 
4.119-200 

Farisi, "Aba |-Husayn al- 

Farnetani, Ena 4.669 

Farooqi, F.U. 2.326 

Farra’, al- 1.49, 1.70, 1.73-74, I.402, 
1.618, 1.641, 2.79, 2.178, 2.227, 2.232, 
2.294, 2.298, 2.301, 2.316, 2.402, 
2.426, 2.436, 2.478, 2.536, 3.14, 3.72, 
3.91, 3.101, 3.107, 3.109, 3.116, 3.123, 
3.549, 3.689, 4.8, 4.119, 4.219-220, 
4.2355 4-431, 4.436. 4.447 

Farrugia, G. 3.154 

Farruxi 2.410 

Farsi 1.222, 1.231, 1.259, 1.403, 2.40, 
2.406-409, 2.41I-412, 2.673, 3.313, 
3+5745 3-576, 4.424 

Farsidvard, Khosrow 2.410-411, 3.578 

Faruqi, Zubayr Ahmad al- 2.326 

Faruqi, Harith Suleiman 3.26 


3.122 


Farwaneh, Samira 2.3 5-39, 3.305, 
3-494, 3-611, 4.85 

fasdd al-luga_ 1.615 

fasdba 1.429, 1.636, 2.84-88, 
2.304-305, 4.202, 4.209 

fast 3.112 

fasith 1.131, 1.402, 1.530, 2.84-90, 
2.257, 2.629, 2.632, 3.15, 3.92, 4.22 

fasila 3.208-209, 3.214, 3-741, 4.103 

fasila manqusa 3.741 

fasl 1.429, 1.471, 1.558-559, 2.292, 
4.472 

Fasn Arabic 2.2 

Fasold, Ralph W. 1.619, 2.58-59, 
2.275, 2.319, 2.321, 2.652, 2.707, 3.19 

fassara 4.436 

Fassberg, Steven E. 2.24 

Fassi Fehri, Abdelkader 1.45-46, 1.350, 
1.358, 1.457, 1.480-481, 1.486, 1.488, 
1.507, I.510, 1.580, 2.173, 2.195, 
2.367, 2.369, 3.168, 3.225, 3.232, 
3-356, 3.382, 3.384-385, 3.388, 
3-393, 3-428-429, 3.431-433, 3.707, 
3-709-710, 4.15, 4.42, 4.365-366, 
4-394-396, 4.398, 4.400, 4.486-489, 
4-524, 4.527, 4.648, 4.650, 4.653-655, 
4.657, 4.745-746 

fasuha 2.85 

Fatani, Afnan HH. 4.288 

fath 1.152, 1,309, 2,92, 2.232-234, 
2.402, 4.10 

fath al-uqad 3.341 

fatha 1.560, 2.232, 2.311 

fatha masuba bi-kasra 2.233 

Fatiba, Surat al- 1.529 

Fatima 2.47 

Fatima bint ‘Abd as-Samad_ 4.275 

Fatimi, S. Qudratullah 2.340 

Fatimid Dynasty 4.218, 4.572 

fatla 4.211 

Fatli, ‘Abd al-Husayn M. al- 

Fatwa Academy 1.450-451 

Fauconnier, Giles 3.653 

faula 4.412 

Faulkner, Raymond O. 2.68 

Fawaxriyyah Arabic 4.240 

Faxruddin Dynasty 4.276 

Faxuri, Hanna 3.71 

Faydi 2.327 


1.614-615 
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Fayfa Arabic 4.123 

Fayrazabadi, al- > Firazabadi al- 

Fayyad, Sulayman 4.61 

Fayyum Arabic 1.320-321, 1.608, 
I.611, 1.640, 2.2, 2.5, 2.494 

Fayyumi, al- 3.32, 3.42 

Faza#ili, Habib Allah 4.138 

Fazara 1.299 

Fazhoglu, Ihsan 3.501-502 

Fazhoglu, Sukran 3.503 

feature 3.228-229 

feature, localized 4.631 

feature, ®- 2174, 4.745-746 

feature, supralocal 4.631 

feature, syntactic 4.741-742 

feature checking 4.745 

feature frequency method 1.586 

feature geometry 3.627, 3.463-464 

Feature Implication Hypothesis 2.321 

feedback, orosensory 2.365 

feeding role 2.152 

Feghali, Habaka 4.62, 4.124 

Feghali, Michel T. 1.275, 1.541, 1.642, 
2.156, 3-429, 3-674, 4.403 

Feldman, Laurie Beth 3.305 

felicity conditions 4.328 

Fellag 2.78 

Fellata 4.375 

Fellbaum, Christiane 4.45, 4.169 

feminine 1.15, 1.434, 1.646, 
2.155-164 

feminine, unmarked 2.158-160 

feminine ending 1.263, 1.302, 1.304, 
1.326, 1.328, 1.392, 1.490, 1.497, 
1.538, 1.547, 1.550, 1.638, 
2.15 6-160, 2.312, 2.343, 2.420, 
2.509, 2.557, 2.606, 2.645, 4.565, 
4.627 

feminine ending, pausal form of 
3.568 

feminine ending in Northwest 
Semitic 3.415 

feminine ending in Persian 3.575, 
3577-578 

feminine ending in Tajik 4.425 

feminine ending in Tamil 4.434 

feminine ending in Tatar 4.451 

feminine ending in Turkish 4.585 

feminine ending in Uyghur 4.606 
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feminine ending in Uzbek 4.611 
feminine marker 1.400, 1.479, 1.556, 
2.101, 2.250, 2.583, 3.154, 3.183, 
3-278, 3.303, 3-430, 4.64, 4.244 

feminine marker, Berber 2.252 

feminine marker, Hausa 2.253 

feminine marker, pausal form of 
3.565-566 

feminine marker, raising of 4.243 

feminine marker, Romance 3.154 

feminine plural 1.393 

feminine reading 2.314 

feminine suffix 1.78, 1.646, 3.220 

feminism 2.642 

feminist literature 

feminist movement 2.648 

Fenton, Paul B. 2.526, 2.579 

Feraud, Laurent-Charles 4.548 

Ferber, Andrew 2.202 

Ferdowsi > Firdawsi 

Fergani, Nader 2.705 

Ferghana Valley 4.603 

Ferguson, Charles A. 1.173, 1.340-342, 
T.419, 1.439-440, 1.442, 1.447, 
T.490-491, 1.533, 1593-5955 
I.615-616, 1.618, 1.629-631, 
1.634-635, 1.667, 1.669, 2.10, 2.29, 
2.51, 2.104, 2.117, 2.162-163, 
2.203-204, 2.267, 2.501, 2.642, 
2.65 4-655, 2.658, 2.695, 2.708, 
3.10, 3.62, 3.70, 3.238, 3.346, 3.348, 
3-444, 3-446, 3.451, 3.640, 3.647, 
3.658, 3.664, 3.670, 3.726, 4.50, 
4-57-59» 4-150, 4.399, 4.423, 4.655, 
4.669 

Ferrando, Ignacio 1.433-434, 2.61, 
2.261-268, 3.237, 3.439 

Fes 1.24, 3.135, 3-294, 4.156 

Fes Arabic 1.444, 1.571, 1.596, 1.609, 
2.532-534, 2.621, 3.273-274, 3.276, 
3.285, 3.288-290, 3.292-293, 3.585 

Fes Arabic, Jewish 1.84 

Fes lithographs 3.112 

Fosken 1.91 

Fevrier, Paul Albert 4.572 

Fezzan 1.273, 1.361-362, 2.552, 
3-535 3-56, 4.376 

Fezzan Arabic 1.265-266, 2.622, 


3.55-56, 3.587, 4.5515 4.555 


T.599 
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Fezzanis 1.362 

fi 2.273, 3-109, 3-675, 4.544 

Fibonacci, Leonardo 2.455 

Fierro, Maribel 3.379 

Figali, Hanna al-Xuri al- 

figura etymologica 2.496 

figurative expression 2.70, 2.443 

figurative language 2.305, 3.651 

figurative sense 1.437 

figure of speech 3.629 

figure/ground 1.423 

figure/ground organization 4.501, 4.506 

fil 1.309, 2.82, 2.90-96, 2.184, 2.225, 
2.227, 2.424, 2.434, 2.537-5395 2-542, 
2.545, 3-241, 3-424, 3.546, 3.550, 
3-683, 3.685, 4.354, 4-414, 4.487, 
4.638, 4.739 

fil > verb 

fil al-‘ibara 2.551 

fil al-alla 1.576 

fil al-ins@ 2.193 

fil al-lawn 1.576 

fil al-madh wa-d-damm 

fil al-muqaraba 
3.234, 3-394 

fil al-mutakallim 2.360 

fil al-mutadwaa 4.414 

fil al-qalb 1.71, 1.203, 2.93, 2.186, 
3.166, 4.56, 4.429 

fil al-qasam 4.414 

fil ar-raj® 3.105 

fi'l as-Sakk wa-l-yaqin 3.354 

fil as-Surti® 2.94, 2.193 

fil as-Sutir 3.105 

fil at-ta‘ajjub  1.564-565, 2.80, 2.94, 
3-550 

fil at-tafdil 1.69, 2.13, 3.105 

fil at-tabwil 3.235 

fil d@im 2.431, 3-97, 3-5435 3-549 4-455 

fil fa%l 4.415 

fil fi l-lafd 2.551 

fil mafUl 4.415 

fil mudari® 2.431, 2.625, 3.96, 3.98 

fil muta‘addin li-gayribi 2.94, 4.531 

fil muta‘addin li-gayribi 

fil ndgis 1.70, 1.217, 2.549-551 

filtamm 2.549-550 

Filipino 3.313 

filiyya 2.186, 2.434 


1.603 


1.73, 2.94 
1.70, 2.94, 3.105, 


filler 1.457 

Fillmore, Charles J. 1.41, 1.343-344, 
1.346, 1.457, 4.487, 4.502, 4.624 

film 2.11 

film, Indian 2.211 

finality 1.306 

Finck, Franz N. 2.217 

Findlow, Sally 2.694, 2.705 

finger spelling 4.225 

finite state 1.457 

finite state automaton 1.208, 1.456 

Finnish 2.684, 4.53, 4.194 

figh 1.336,1.438, 1.380, 1.427, 1-457, 
2.360, 2.543, 4.11, 4.685 

Firanescu, Daniela Rodica 2.79-81, 
2.360, 3.233-238, 4.196, 4.198, 4.283, 
4.328-334 

Firbas, Jan 4.494, 4.502 

Firdawsi 2.406, 3.575, 3-720, 

Firoz ud Din, Al Haj Maulavi 

First Cataract 2.1 

first language acquisition 1.339, 1.342, 
1.368-376, 1.482, 2.96-104, 3.724, 
4.37) 4.140 

first language attrition 1.370 

first language teaching 2.104-113 

Firth, J.R. 1.435 

Firth, Raymond 2.202, 2.204-205 

Firazabadi, Muhammad ibn Ya‘qub 
al-  1.3-4, 2.581, 2.597, 3.21-22, 
9.95) 9240; 314.24 3.50, 9.9725 3.320, 
3-504, 3-693, 4.103 

Fischer, August 2.638, 3.23, 3-43, 
3-453, 3-674 

Fischer, J.B. 3.547 

Fischer, Wolfdietrich 1.16-21, 1.383, 
1.397-405, 1.562, I.57I-572, 1.609, 
I.614-615, 1.618—-619, 1.63 8-639, 
1.642, 2.195, 2.230-231, 2.236-237, 
2.296, 2.388, 2.452, 3.190-19T, 
3.216, 3.237, 3.404, 3.410, 3.422, 
3-424, 3-429, 3-444, 3-453-454, 
3-5 535 3-556, 3-568, 3.593, 3.609, 
3.700, 3.704, 3.718-721, 4.2, 4.40, 
4.112, 4.197-198, 4.404, 4.520, 
4.613-614, 4.616—618, 4.621-622 

Fishman, Joshua A. 1.636, 2.58, 2.652, 
3-343 

f--I notation 4.446 


4.601 
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f-languages 4.314 

Flashner, Vanessa 2.208 

Fleisch, Henri 1.560, 1.566-567, 
1.573, 1.580—-581, 1.584, 1.614-615, 
1.638-639, 1.641, 1.643-644, 
1.653, 2.22, 2.80, 2.91, 2.94, 2.156, 
2.159, 2.165, 2.223, 2.236-237, 
2.295, 2.346, 2.348, 2.350, 2.387, 
2.426, 2.428, 2.494-495, 3.46, 
3.192, 3.269, 3.300, 3.453-454, 
3-457, 3-564-565, 3.567, 3-591, 
3.645, 3.689, 3.696, 3.700, 3.721, 
4-1-2, 4.12-13, 4.93-94, 4.975 4.3395 
4-444, 4.455, 4.486, 4.643 

Fleischer, Cornell 3.502 

Fleischer, Heinrich Leberecht 
2.358, 2.360, 2.545, 3-454 

Flemming, Barbara 3.502-503 

Flemming, Edward 2.365, 3.524 

flexible syntax 3.231 

Florence 2.454 

flower names 3.581 

Fo accentual peak 2.397 

Fo contours 2.395 

Fo peak 2.395, 2.397 

Fo valleys 2.395 

focality 2.145 

focalization 2.115, 4.722 

focalizer 3.591 

focus 1.485, 2.113-I16, 2.131, 2.143, 
2.145, 2.147, 2.321, 3.260, 3.383, 
3-387, 3.672, 4.358, 4.400, 4.484, 
4-496, 4.502-503 

focus, argument 2.113 

focus, contrastive 2.143, 2.145, 2.147, 
4.399 

focus, new 2.145 

focus, predicate 2.113 

focus, replacing 2.145 

focus, requestive 2.143 

focus, restricting 2.145 

focus, selecting 2.145 

focus, sentence 2.113 

focus domain 2.113, 2.116, 4.502-503 

focus element 4.734 

focus marker 2.115 

Focus Phrase 4.488 

focusing 4.525-527, 4.729, 4.731-732 

Fodor, I. 4.750, 4.753-754 


1.594, 


F-LANGUAGES — FORMANGLEICHUNG 97 


Fodor, Janet Dean 4.316 

Fodor, Jerry 2.691 

Foley, J. 2.165 

Foley, William A. 4.197 

folk etymology 1.575, 2.68, 2.285 

folk linguistics 1.173 

folk literature 2.531 

folk poetry 1.323 

folk story 1.597 

Folmer, M.L. 3.410 

Fontinoy, Charles 3.736 

foot 3.613, 3.620 

foot, binary 3.616 

foot, degenerate 4.346, 4.348 

foot, iambic 3.613-614, 3.620, 4.389 

foot, left-dominant 3.613, 3.616 

foot, metrical 2.238, 3.616 

foot, poetic 4.89, 4.92 

foot, right-dominant 3.613, 3.616 

foot, trochaic 3.613, 3.620, 4.390 

foot assignment rule 3.617 

foot dominance 3.616 

Force 4.360 

foreground 1.485, 2.207—-209, 4.499, 
4-501, 4.728-729, 4.731, 4.733 

foregrounding 1.422-423 

foreign accent 3.725 

foreign language, fluency in 2.9 

foreign language learning 1.432 

foreign phonemes 1.260 

foreign word 2.71 

foreigner talk 2.116-122, 3.63, 3.640 

form, derived 1.237-239 

form, fundamental 4.341-342 

Form II 4.51, 4.307, 4.532 

Form III 1.576, 4307 

FormIV_ 1.93, 1.108, 1.611, 1.626, 
2.277-278, 2.348-349, 2.421, 2.486, 
2.565, 2.576, 2.617, 2.631, 3.184, 
3.221, 3.251, 3.367, 3.403, 3.488, 
3-532) 4-345 4-455 4-113, 4.241, 4.307, 
4.5325 4.536, 4.642 


Form VI 4.57 
Form VII 4.57 
Form IX 1.576, 4.307, 4.341 


formal speech 2.647 

formal style 2.323 

formality 1.650, 2.661, 3.664 
Formangleichung 1.577 
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98 FORMANT FREQUENCY — FRICATIVIZATION 


formant frequency 4.672 

formant frequency in deaf speech 2.678 
formative, prefixed 4.462 

formula 1.452, 1.473, 1.476 

formula, emergent 1.474 

formula, frozen 1.266 

formula, prior-text 1.474 

formula, religious 2.647, 2.649, 4.75 
formulaic element 3.646 

formulaic expression 
formulaic pattern 1.648 
formulaic schema 3.646 
formulaic technique 3.499-500 
formulaicity 3.646 

Forrest, Karen 2.688 


Forster, Kenneth I. 1.425 
Fort Lamy 1.363 
fortis 3.123, 3.125, 4.2 


fossilization 
1.615 

fossilized form 4.44 

Fotokol 1.334 

Foumban 1.337 

founder of language > creation of 
language 2.177 

Fournier, Jean-Marie 

Fox, Andrew 4.288 

Fox, Barbara A. 2.208 

Fox, Joshua 1.638, 4.176 

fracture 1.642 

Fradkin, Robert 3.269-273 

Fraenkel, Siegmund 3.6-7, 3.719 

Fragner, Bert 3.501 


1.485, 1.554, 1.565, 


2.177 


Frajzyngier, Zygmunt 4.44 
frame 1.422-423, 4.502, 4.624 
framed slot 1.476 

framing 1.475 


France 2.73 

France, Arabic in 2.73-75 
Francophonie 4.574 

Frank, Richard M. 4.329 

Frayha, Anis 1.176, 2.701, 3.732 
Frederick II, King 4.216 


Free Morpheme Constraint 1.415-416 


free state 1.350-351, 1.479 
Freed, Barbara F. 2.681 
Freeman, Andrew 1.460 


Freeze, Ray 3.80, 3.83-86 


1.268, 3.570, 4.141 


Frege, Gottlob 2.368 
Freller, Thomas 
French 


3.146 

I.5 5-56, 1.58-60, I1.176-177, 
1249 1941, 1.235, 1.260, 1.274, 
1.278, 1.290, 1.292, 1.333, 1-335, 
1.353, 1.364-365, 1.370, 1.407, 1.411, 
1.448-449, I.451, 1-494, 1.529, 1.534, 
1.554, 1.625, 1.630, 1.650-652, 1.654, 
2.8, 2.64, 2.114, 2.122-123, 2.286, 
2.345, 2.3735 2.392, 2.400, 2.482, 
2.504, 2.560, 2.651, 2.659-660, 2.699, 
3.16-17, 3.51, 3.60, 3.137, 3.175, 
3312-314, 3.706, 3.724-726, 4.53, 
4.285, 4.728 

French, Acadian 3.524 

French, attitude toward 2.651 

French, infinitive in 1.418 

French, Jersey 3.204 

French, Le Havre 3.204 

French, Louisiana 2.684 

French, teaching of 3.295 

French, word order in 4.394 

French in Algeria 2.697 

French in Chad 3.315 

French in Lebanon 2.699, 3.314 

French in Mauritania 3.174 

French in Morocco 2.698, 3.294, 
3.296 

French in North Africa 2.697 

French in Senegal 4.723 

French in Syria 2.699 

French in Tunisia 2.698, 4.574-575 

frenulum 2.677 

frequency 2.449-450 

frequency, sound 4.88 

frequency distinction 2.677-678 

frequency of roots 4.94 

frequency of use 2.86-87, 3.43, 3.90 

frequency program 1.455 

frequentative 1.551 

Freud, Sigmund 4.267 

Freytag, Georg Wilhelm 
3.207, 3.649, 4.516 

frication 1.26 

fricative 1.27, 3.596-598 

fricative, laryngeal 4.666 

fricative, voiced 4.666 

fricativization 4.172 


L171; 3:22; 
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Friedmann, Na’ama 2.691 

Friedrich, Johannes 3.409 

Friggieri, Albert 3.146 

Frisch, Stefan A. 3.624-628, 3.463, 
3-610, 4.334-338 

Frolov, Dmitrij V. 
3.207-215 

Fromkin, Victoria 4.268-270, 4.335, 
4.337 

fronted adverbial 1.476 

fronting 1.413-414, 2.5, 2.131-136, 
2.145, 2.147, 2.311, 2.688, 3.327, 
4.722, 4.734 

fronting, topic 3.333-334 

fronting, vowel 4.678 

fronting of adverbial clause 1.476 

fronting of constituent 3.382 

fronting of wh-constituent 4.719 

Frost, Ram 2.692, 3.305 

frozen expression 2.136-137 

frozen formula 1.266 

frozen structure 2.136 

Frye, Richard 3.501 

Fsadni, Michael 3.142 

Fu, Jingqi 3.388 

Fuad Library 1.382 

fu'al 4.168 

Fick, Johann 1.400, 1.562, 1.593, 
I.614-616, 1.618—620, 2.86, 2.406, 
2.628-629, 2.642, 3.59, 3.689 

Fujimura, Osamu 3.525 

Fukui, Naoki 3.685, 4.742 

Ful 1.36 

Fula > Fulfulde 

Fulani > Fulfulde 
4.375 

Fulayfil, Muhammad “Ibrahim 

Fulbe 2.137 

Fulfulde 3,133, 2.137, 1.256, 
1.3 33-336, 1.363, 1.545, 2.137-142, 
2.252, 2.668-669, 2.673, 3.59, 
3-169-171, 3.314, 3-3735 3-375» 
4.179-180, 4.182-183, 4.279, 
4.281-282, 4.375, 4.716, 4.723 

Full Interpretation 3.228-230 

full stop 3.741 

Full Transfer/Full Access 
Hypothesis 4.143-144 


2.236, 2.238, 


1.133, 2.1375 3-3735 


1.382 


FRIEDMANN — FUTURE MARKER 99 


Fumo (Sultan) Laiti Nabhani 4.381 
function word 2.676 
function word, omission of 1.340 


function words, borrowing of 4.599 
function words, underuse of 2.675 
functional category 4.742 


functional feature 1.510 

Functional Grammar 1.457, 2.143-150, 
4.726 

Functional Grammar, Lexical 1.457, 
4-5355 4.657 


functional head 1.350-351 

functional load 3.603-604, 3.696 

Functional Sentence Perspective 4.494, 
4.502, 4.726 

functional yield 1.616 

fundamentalism 2.189 

fuqah@ 2.178, 2.362 

Fur 2.560, 4.375-376 

Furley, Oliver 1.662 

furu‘ > far‘ 

fusaba@ al-‘Arab 2.632 

fushad 1.173-174, 1.405-406, 
I.408-409, 1.419, 1.483-484, 
1.527, 1.532, 1.599, 1.603, 
1.629-630, 1.632-636, 1.667, 2.84, 
89, 2.107, 2.IIO-II1, 2.630, 2.636, 
2.641, 2.649, 2.651-657, 2.659, 
2.661-662, 2.695, 2.697, 3.18, 3.76, 
3-795 3-344, 3-347-349> 3-465, 4.9, 
4.129, 4.252 

fusha, attitude toward 2.651 

fusha, cultivated 2.701 

fusha, learning of 3.76 

fusha al-‘asr 1.533, 3-14 

fusha al-hadita, al- 1.533 

fusion 1.451, 1.539, 2.591, 4.38 

fusion, morpheme 4.37 


Fustat, al- 1.618 
Futayyih, Ahmad al- 2.63 5-637 
future 1.199-200, 1.217, 1.306, 


1.330331, 1.377, 1.383, 1.508, 
1.568, 2.91, 2.272, 2.490, 3.186, 
3.265, 3-536, 4.545 4-569 

future intent 1.396, 2.248, 3.285, 
3.3325 3-536 

future marker 1.186, 2.192, 2.423, 
2.514, 2.516, 3.237 
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IO0O0 FUTURE MARKER BGA — FYODOROVA 


future marker bga_ 1.220 1.568, 1.612, 2.423, 2.490, 2.514, 
future particle 4.569 2.516, 2.577 

future particle gadi_ 1.568 future particle sa-  1.217-218, 1.568, 
future particle ba- 1.148, 1.217, 1.607, 3.97 


T.219-220, 1.306, 1.330, 1.408, 1.553, future, imminent 3.332 
1.572, 2.272, 2.514, 2.516, 2.568-569, Fuuta Jaloo 2.137 


3.265, 3.406 Fuuta Toro 4.179-180, 4.182-183 
future particle rah 1.65, Fuzili 3.502 
1.229, 1.281, 1.306, 1.553, Fyodorova, El’vira 4.450 
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/g/ 1.324 

Gaballa, Hassan 2.169, 3.558, 4.357 

Gabelentz, von der 4.161 

Gabés 3.53 

Gabés Arabic 3.451, 4.681 

Gabrieli, Giuseppe 3.379, 3.717, 3-720 

Gabuéan, Gracija Mikajelovié 2.238 

Gacek, Adam 1.1-5, 3.110-113, 
3307-311, 3.336-343, 4.98-100, 
4.130-138, 4.560-562 

Gadalla, Hassan 3.393 


Gaddafi, Colonel Muammar 3.664-666 
Gaddo 2.53 

Gadoua, Abdulhamid H. 2.230 

Gaelic 2.712 


Gaelic, East Sutherland 2.684 

Gafat 2.67, 4.301, 4.304-305, 4.312 

Gafos, Adamantios 3.305, 3.611, 
3.626, 4.338-344 

gahawa syndrome 1.114, 1.117, 1.243, 
1.245, 1.261-262, 1.264-265, 1.272, 
1.301, 1.612, 2.2, 2.5, 2.15I-153, 
2.573, 2.61 1-612, 3.205, 3.363, 3.367, 
3-403, 3-405, 3.478, 3.481, 3.532, 
3.609, 4.126, 4.241, 4.244, 4.389, 
4.710, 4.715 

S@ib 1.555, 1.566-568, 1.612, 2.82 

Gairdner, William Henry Temple 2.459, 
2.494, 3.125, 3.602 

Gajar 2.217-219, 2.469 

Gajda, Iwona 2.256 

Gal, Susan 2.662 

Galadanci, Said 3.374-376 

Galal, Mohammad 4.60, 4.63, 4.68 

galalif 2.215 

Galalo 2.270, 2.272 


galam al-hilya 4.134 


galat 1.124, 2.629, 3.648 

Galayini, Mustafa al-  1.573-574, 
3-392, 4.640 

Galen 3.72 

Galen, Pseudo- 4.134 

galid 3.340 

Galilee Arabic 1.263, 1.265, 1.608, 
2.501, 4.663 


Galland, Antoine 1.167 
Galletti, Mirella 3.351 
Galley, Micheline 3.380 
Gallop, Annabel Teh 2.344 
Galloway, Douglas 3-478 


Galmés de Fuentes, Alvaro 1.99—-100, 
2.286 
Gambia 1.255 


Gamid Arabic 4.126 

Gammon 2.217 

Gammu 4.181 

Gandour, Jack 4.268 

Gani Arabic 3.94 

Ganiage, Jean 4.575 

Gansu 1.381 

Gao 4.279 

Gao, Man 4.667 

gap 1.590, 2.18-19, 2.369, 
4.212, 4.525-526, 4.718, 4.720, 
4.722 
gap, lexical 
2.661 
gap, terminological 
gap strategy 4.392 
gapping 4.194, 4.397, 4.648-649 
Garabulli Arabic 3.55 

garad 1.428, 4.333 


I.419, 2.29-30, 


1.453 
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102 GARARSA ARABIC — GEMINATION 


Gararsa Arabic 3.401, 3.403, 4.240 

Garb Aswan 2.1 

Garba, Mohamadou_ 1.336 

Garbell, Irene 1.620, 2.276, 2.508, 
Aes 

Garbi, Hasan as-Sagir al- 

Garbini, Giovanni 4.372 

Garbiyya Arabic 2.2 

Garcia Yebra, Valentin 

Garde, Paul 3.725-726 

Gardet, Louis 1.628 

Gardner, Howard 2.691 

Gardner-Chloros, Penelope 

garib 4.203 

garib al-hadit 3.31, 3.34 

garib al-Qur’an 3.31, 3.34 

Garim, ‘Alial- 4.87 

Garmadi, Salah_ 1.632 

Garoua_ 1.336-337 

Garrett, Andrew 3.204-206 

Garrett, Merrill 2.691, 4.268-271 

Garrod, S.C. 4.502 

Gascon 1.590 

Gash-Barka 1.655 

Gasim, Awn al-Sharif 3.435 

Gasir Arabic 2.2 

GaSmi ha-‘arbi 1.126 

Gass, Susan 2.117 

Gassani, Hassan al- 3.53 

Gatafan Arabic 3.94 

Gatje, Helmut 4.543 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Maurice 
2.92, 2.224, 2.45, 4.484, 4.444 

Gauffin, Jan 4.668 

gav 3.173 

Gawalma_ 1.362 

Gawhar Sad, mosque of 2.601 


1.361 


1.617 


1.372 


gaws 2.468, 2.470, 4.157 

gdya 3.109 

Gayl Habban Arabic 4.750-751, 4.756 
Gayo 1.6 

gayr 2.297, 4.41 


gayr al-xabariy(ya) 2.358 

gayr “agil 2.15 

gayr “ildji 4.625 

gayr mwattir 4.626 

gayr muldgin 4.412 

gayr munsarif 1.559, 1.643, 2.403, 
2.424, 2.426, 3.453, 4.432 


gayr musawwit 2.235 

gayr muta‘addin 4.410, 4.624 

gayr mutamakkin 1.309, 1.643, 2.426, 
4-431-432 

gayr mutasarrif 3.109 

gayr Saxs 3.548 

gayr talab 4.332 

gayr talabi 2.360 

Gaza 3.401 

Gaza Arabic 1.608, 2.32, 3.527, 3.531 

Gaza Strip 2.465, 3.360, 3.526 

gazal 3.173, 4.202, 4.596 

Gazali, “Aba Hamid al- 2.304, 2.339, 
2.362, 3.42, 3.176-177, 3.321, 3-324, 
3.502, 3.578-579, 4.219 

Gazdar, Gerald 1.458 

Gazzali, al- > Gazali, al- 

GB > Government and Binding 

Gbadamosi, T.G.O. 3.374, 4.759 

Gdali, Yahya ibn “Ibrahim al- 3.169 

Geblo 4.297 

Gee, John 2.162 

Geers, F.W. 4.96 

Geertz, Clifford 2.63 

Geez 1.38-39, 1.85, 1.122, 1.203, 
1.493, 2.5I-52, 2.54-55, 2.66-67, 
2.223, 3.414, 3.418, 4.1, 4.301-306, 
4.309-3 10, 4.312-313 

Gehin, Paul 3.515 

gejmi 4.157 

Gelb, Ignace Jay 3.227 

Gelder, Geert Jan H. van 2.304-305, 
3.646-652 

Gelderen, Elly van 4.395-396 

gelet > gilit Arabic 

Gellar, Sheldon 4.723 

Gellner, Ernest 2.62-63, 2.647 

geminate 1.238, 1.243, 1.277, 1.341, 
T.521, 2.153, 2-553, 2-591, 3-530, 
3.608, 4.50, 4.688 

geminate reduction 2.685, 4.241 

geminate verb 1.81, 1.85, 1.109, 
1.118, 3.220 

gemination 1.207, I.496-497, 1.525, 
1.574, 2.37, 2.153-155, 2.270, 
2.298-299, 2.346, 2.349-351, 2.353; 
2.367, 3.181, 3.423, 3.635, 4.51, 
4.70, 4.279, 4.310, 4.638 

gemination, medial 2.154-155 
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gender 1.43, 1.46-48, 1.386, I.441, 
1.529, 1.643, 2.15 5-164, 2.424, 
2.642-650, 3.66, 3.242, 3.426, 
3-429-430, 4.631 

gender, feminine 2.643, 4.355 

gender, natural 2.156 

gender agreement 2.162-163, 

4.567 

gender crossing 3.450 

gender distinction 1.278, 1.326, 

1.391, 1.491, I.570-571, 1.606-608, 
I.61I-612, 2.213, 2.418, 2.484, 2.510, 
2.5135 2.5555 2.583, 2.642, 3.54-555 
3-149, 3-197, 3-181, 3.291, 3.403, 
3-530, 4-110, 4.241, 4.304, 4.551, 
4.565, 4.631, 4.639 

gender distinction, absence of 2.522, 
3.634-636 

gender distinction, loss of 
2.684 

gender distinction in pronouns 

gender distinction in verb 
1.402 

gender in Coptic 1.498 

gender in Indo-European 2.156 

gender marking 2.99, 2.318, 
2.320-321 

gender of loanwords 
4-.598-599 

gender polarity 3.69, 4.274 

gender replacement 2.160 

gender studies 4.631 

gender system in Telugu) 4.454 

genealogical tree 1.36, 4.371, 4.373 

General Phrasal Accent 2.116 

General Phrasal Accent Principle 2.113 

general term 4.685 

generality of meaning 4.22 

generalization 2.118, 4.145, 4.162, 
4.166 

generalization in the Ouran 4.29 

generalization of plural markers 3.63 

Generalization, Kayne’s 1.412 

generalization, semantic 4.160 

Generalized Phrase Structure 
Grammar 1.458 

Generative Grammar 1.312, 1.347, 
1.422, 1.478, 1.488, 1.507, 3.204, 
3.228, 3.232-233, 4.521, 4.741 


1.590, 1.596, 


3.585 
1.270, 1.272, 


4-591, 


GENDER — GENITIVE PARTICLE SIT 103 


generator, morphological 1.460 

generic 1.248, 1.250, 2.644, 3.247 

generic nominal 3.393 

generic noun 1.187 

generic reference 4.317 

Genesee, Fred 1.368, 4.322 

genetic relationship 1.294-295, 1.298 

genetic relationship of the Semitic 
languages 4.313 

genitive 1.347, 1.351-352, 1.479, 
1.5 59-560, 1.563, 1.580, 1.643, 
2.146-147 

genitive, analytic 3.634, 3.672-673, 
4.247, 4.555 

genitive, epexegetic 3.674 

genitive, synthetic 3.672-673 

genitive construct 2.294 

genitive construction 1.292, 1.540, 
4.622 

genitive exponent 1.82-83, 1.226, 
1.491, 1.493, 1.562, 1.611, 2.119-120, 
2.161, 2.489, 3.587, 3.671 

genitive marker 1.248, 1.279, 1.283, 
1.303, 1.327, 1.367, 1.392, 1.478, 
1.549, 1.552, 1.607, 1.612, 2.248, 
2.420, 2.511, 2.521, 2.575, 2.592, 
2.594, 2.614, 3.183, 3.278, 3.291, 
3-365, 3-484, 3-637, 4-112, 4.5555 


4-714, 4.311 

genitive particle 1.263, 3.182, 3.220, 
4.565 

genitive particle bita® 1.596, 1.608, 
2.5705 3.390 

genitive particle dil(a) 1.92 

genitive particle dyal 1.64, 3.278, 


4.20% 
genitive particle hagg 1.248, 1.611, 
2.570, 2.614, 3.182, 3.673 


genitive particle hana 1.367 
genitive particle ibnin 1.303, 1.608 
genitive particle /é 1.92 


genitive particle lit 2.420 

genitive particle mdl 1.226, 1.240, 
1.248, 1.351, I.417, 1.607, 2.420, 
2.614, 3.672 

genitive particle mta‘ 

genitive particle nta‘ 

genitive particle Sel 

genitive particle Sit 


1.64 

3.291 
1.351 
1.552 
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I04 GENITIVE PARTICLE SUGL — GILLIOT 


genitive particle sug] 1.608, 3.365 
genitive particle taba‘ 1.279, 1.283, 
1.351, 1.549, 1.552, 2.489, 2.511 

genitive relation 1.477 


Genizah 1.598, 2.529-530 
Genoa 2.454 

genre, discourse 1.648 
genre analysis 1.649 
gentilics 2.285 
Geoghegan, B. 2.683 


geography, dialect 

geography, lexical 

geomantic 3.126 

Geonim 2.527 

George, Alain 3.514 

Georgin, Pierre 1.61-62 

Georr, Khalil 3.113, 3.176 

Gerard of Cremona 1.166, 2.455 

Gerard, Albert S. 4.182 

German 1.119, 1.122, 1.484-485, 
2.345, 2.699, 3.725 

German, Swiss 2.684 

German, syllable structure in 4.388-389 

German in Morocco 3.295 

German in Texas 2.684 

Germania 2.217 

Germanic languages 
3.228, 3.232-233 

Germanos, Marie A. 4.630 

Germany 2.72 

Germany, Arabic in 2.73, 2.75 

gerund 1.521, 1.523, 2.590, 4.306, 
4.622 

gerund nominal 4.741 

gerundival construction 3.554 


1.583 
1.590 


E4755. 1.501; 


gerundive 3.556, 4.306 

gerundive nominal 1.477, 1.479 

Gesem 1.126 

Gesenius, Wilhelm 3.46, 3.141, 3.409, 
3.420, 4.756 

Gessi 1.519, 1.521 


gesture 2.202, 2.505, 2.579, 
3.676 
Geva-Kleinberger, Aharon 2.461-464 
Geyer, Rudolf 1.615, 3.689, 3.718 
Gezer 3.409 
Gezi, Kal 2.105 
Gezira 4.376-377 
Ghabban, ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim 3.515, 3.517 


Ghadames 3.56 
Ghaith, Ghazi M. 2.694, 2.699, 2.703, 
3-315 


Ghali, M. 4.669 

Ghali, Wagdy Rizk 3.23-25 

Ghalib 4.596 

Ghana 2.250, 3.170 

Ghanem, Choucri 3.348 

Ghanem, S.M.A. 4.750 

Gharb 3.147 

Ghassanid Dynasty 2.499 

Ghat 3.56 

Ghatan 3.326 

Ghatan Arabic 3.326 

Ghazali, Nazim il- 1.528 

Ghazeli, Salem 3.48, 3.610, 4.637, 
4.666-667, 4.670-671, 4.675 

Ghaznavid Dynasty 1.403, 3.508 

Ghedira, Ameur 1.449 

Gherdaya 2.715 

Ghobrial, Naguib 3.680 

Ghoneim, Wafiq 3.471 

Ghul, Mahmud Ali 1.614, 1.617 

Ghul, Omar al- 3.467 

Ghuri, Muhammad 2.325-326 

Giannikadou, Anastasia 3.653, 3.655 

Giannini, A. 4.669-670 

Giasuddin Tughlak 4.452 

Gibaliya 1.655 

Gibb, Hamilton A.R. 3.732, 4.105 

Gibran, Gibran Khalil > Jibran 
(Jubran), Jibran Khalil 

Gibson, Michael [Maik] 2.161, 
2.3 18-325, 3.1I-13, 4.563-571 

Gide, André 4.76 

Gieling, Saskia 2.407 

Giggei, Antonio [Giggeius, 
Antonius] 1.170, 3.30 

Gihaf Arabic 4.756 

Gihéna 2.2 

Gijduvon 4.613 

Gil, David 3.64-66, 3.68 

Gil, Moshe 2.259 

Giles, Howard 4.320, 4.628 

gilit Arabic 1.86 1.93, 1.122, 
1.232, I.610-611, 1.260, 2.414-424, 
2.533) 2571-5725 4-35 4.325 

Gilliéron, Jules 1.590 

Gilliot, Claude 3.36, 4.8 
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Gimira 3.494 

Gina Arabic 2.2 

Gincburg, David 3.208 

Gindibu 4.170 

ginnadwas 1.528 

Girgas, Viktor 4.429 

Girod, Alain 2.12-16, 2.315-318, 
3.200 

gisidib 3.500 

given/new information 1.430 

Givenness Hierarchy 3.86-87 

Givon, Talmy 1.42, 1.649, 2.192, 2.594, 
3.711, 4.40, 4.161, 4.316, 4.502, 
4.505-506 

Giza Arabic 2.2, 2.5 

Glavda 4.716 

Glaf, Dagmar 4.76 

GleSgen, Martin-Dietrich 2.455 

glide 1.235, 1.640, 1.642, 2.164-169, 
2.228, 2.233-235, 2.349, 2.448, 3.241 

glide deletion 3.240 

gliding 2.688 

globalization 1.176, 1.420, 2.655, 
2.660, 2.695-696, 2.700, 2.705, 4.147, 
4.154 

glottal 3.599, 4.715 

glottal catch 4.242 


glottal co-occlusion 4.3 

glottal replacement 2.678 

glottal stop 1.81, 1.204, 1.260, 1.295, 
1.300, 1.323, 1.376, 1.384, 1.397, 
1.399-400, 1.407, 1.490, 1.492, 
1.546, 1.608-610, 1.632, 1.653, 2.98, 
2..228-232, 2.263, 2.279, 2.343, 2.350, 
2.408, 2.416, 2.473, 2.482, 2.503, 
2.508, 2.610, 3.125, 3.146, 3.594, 
3-599, 4-125 


glottal stop, loss of 1.594 


glottal stop, pharyngealized 1.276, 
2.2.41 

glottal stop, prothetic 2.5 

glottalization 1.27, 1.103, 1.299, 2.3, 


2.460, 4.1, 4.109, 4.172, 4.422 
glottalization, pausal 2.5, 3.363-364 
glottis 2.229, 3.599, 4.666-668 
glottochronology 4.312-313 
Glubb, John Bagot 2.498, 3.199, 3.402 
gna 3.173 
gnome 3.730 


GIMIRA — GOSLKAF 105 


Goa 2.335 

goal 1.344-345, 2.145, 3.230, 4.487, 
4-489-490, 4.492-493, 4.5355 4-538 

God, attributes of 2.432, 4.219 

God, names of 2.600, 4.74 

God, qualities of 2.432 

God, speech of 2.306, 4.6, 4.73, 4.105 

God wish 4.399, 4.419, 4.65 5-656 

Goddard, Cliff 4.166 

Goebl, Hans 1.585-586 

Goedemans, Rob 3.66 

Goffman, Ervin 2.202 

Goggot 4.301 

Goitein, Shlomo Dov 1.589, 1.598, 
2.534, 4.106, 4.108, 4.750 

Golan 4.402 

Golbasi 1.115-116 

Golconda 2.328 

Gold, Toni 2.675 

Goldberg, Harvey E. 2.471 

Goldenberg, Gideon 1.573, 1.575, 
1.638, 2.435, 2.5395 2.544, 4.3395 
4.737 

Goldsmith, John 

Goldstein, Louis 

Goldziher, Ignaz 


3.301, 3.461, 3.617 
4-335 
3.88-89, 3.91, 


3.719-720 
Golius, Jacob 1.167, 1.170, 1.172, 3.22, 
3.30, 4.516 
Golkunda Kingdom 4.597 
Gontor 2.338 


Goodglass, Harry 2.690 

Goodman, Morris 3.641, 4.368 

Goody, Jack 2.583, 3.135 

Goossens, Jan 1.585, 1.590 

Gopnik, Myrna 2.689 

Goran 1.360 

Gorani 2.604 

Gorda Arabic 2.622 

Gordon, C.H. 1.643 

Gordon, Matthew 4.288-289, 4.350, 
4.630, 4.634 

Gordon, Raymond G. Jr. 

Gordon, Yehuda Leib 

Gorea, Maria 3.470 

Gorter, Durk 3.315 

Sos 4.157 

gos Hedawa 4.157 

gos lkaf 4.157 


3312 
1.494 
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106 GOULFEY — GRAMMATICAL TRADITION 


Goulfey 1.334 
Goulimine 2.240 
Goulimine Arabic 3.288 
governance 1.67, 2.92-93, 2.290-292, 
3.108, 4.221 
governance of the object 3.543 
government 1.347-349, 2.169-175, 
2.181, 2.187, 2.307-308, 3.178, 3.231, 
4.429 
Government and Binding Theory 1.347, 
1.457, 2.170, 3.229-230, 3.706, 3.713, 
4.488, 4.657 
government relation 2.538 
government, cancellation of 4.428-430 
government, head 1.350 
Government-Agreementanalysis 1.46-47 
Government-Agreement Constraint 1.47 
governor 1.67, 1.349-350, 2.92, 2.169, 
2.171, 2.292, 2.294-295, 2.356, 2.538 
governor, abstract 2.290 
governor, subordinate 1.344 
Gozo 3.143, 3-147 
grade repetition 3.75 
gradience of similarity 3.627 
Gradual Differentiation Theory 
Graf, Dafna 3.494 
Graf, David F. 3.468 
graffiti, Bedouin 4.480 
graffiti, memorial 4.481 
graffiti, Nabataean 3.467 
Gragg, Gene 4.302, 4.305, 4.307 
gram 2.191, 2.193-194 
grammacization 2.191 
grammar 1.530, 2.335 
Grammar, Categorical 
Grammar, Categorical 
Unification-based 1.457 
grammar, Classical Arabic 
grammar, cognitive 4.501 
grammar, constraint 1.514 
grammar, context-free 1.456, 1.514 
grammar, contrastive 1.482-489 
Grammar, Definite Clause 1457, 1.514 
Grammar, Dependency 1.457 
grammar, feature augmented 
Grammar, Functional 


1.368 


1.457 


I.402 


1.456 
1.457, 2.143-I50, 


4.726 
Grammar, Generalized Phrase 
Structure 1.458 


Grammar, Generative 1.312, 1.347, 
1.422, 1.478, 1.488, 1.507, 2.143, 
3.204, 3.338, 3.232-233, 4.521, 
4-741 

Grammar, Lexical Functional 


4-535, 4.657 
Grammar, Lexical Tree Adjoining 


1.457 

grammar, natural language 

grammar, origin of 2.177 

grammar, pedagogical 2.178, 2.184, 
2.188 

Grammar, Phrase Structure 

Grammar, Relational 
4.535 

grammar, school 1.575 

grammar, simplification of 1.176 

grammar, speculative 1.486 

Grammar, Systemic 1.457 

grammar, teaching of 1.534, 2.107, 
2.110, 2.188, 2.336 

Grammar, Transformational 1.457, 
1.562, 2.356, 4.448, 4.520-528, 4.657, 
4-741 

Grammar, Tree Adjoining 1.514 

Grammar, Universal 1.342, 1.484-485, 
1.488, 2.96, 2.102, 2.170, 4.143-144, 
4-391, 

Grammar, Word 1.457 

grammar instruction 4.21 

grammarians, Baghdadian > Baghdad, 
school of 

grammarians, Basran > Basran school 

grammarians, Kufan > Kufan school 

grammar-translation method 4.148 


1.4575 


1.347 


1.514 
1.457, 4-502, 


grammatical function splitting 1.350 

grammatical tradition, Arabic 1.488, 
2.175-191, 2.265 

grammatical tradition, Coptic 2235, 


S78: 
grammatical tradition, Greek 2.309, 
2.425, 3.107, 3.547-548 
grammatical tradition, Hebrew 1.313 
grammatical tradition, Indian 3.123-124 
grammatical tradition, Persian 2.235, 
2.411 
grammatical tradition, Syriac 2.232, 
2,994, 2.909, 2.402, 2.411, 3.107, 
3-547 
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grammatical tradition, Turkic 
2.405, 3.72 

frammaticality 2,117, 2.127, 2.193 

grammaticality, cline of 2.195 

grammaticality, degree of 2.192 

grammaticalization 1.23-24, 1.203, 
1.220, 1.328, 1.395, 1.476, 1.540, 
1.554, 1.658, 2.144, 2.191-198, 2.215, 
3.187, 3.191, 3.236, 4.375 4-39-40, 
4.42, 4.160-164, 4.166, 4.196-198, 
4.250, 4.756 

grammaticalization cycle 2.192 

grammaticalization, layers of 2.195 

grammaticization 1.485, 4.161 

grammatization 2.191 

Grammont, Maurice 3.205 


22355 


Granada 1.168, 174 

Granada Arabic 1.103, 1.107, 3.23, 
3-585, 4.431 

Grand Maggal 4.181 

Grand’Henry, Jacques 1.53-58, 1.387, 


1.609, 2.223, 4.70, 4.430-431 
Grande, Bentsion M. 4.429 
Grandguillaume, Gilbert 2.697, 3.347, 
3-349) 4-575 
Grandlaunay, René-Vincent du 
3377-381 
grantha letters 4.434 
grapheme 2.237-238 
Grapow, Hermann 2.68 
Gratzl, Emil 3.718 
Greek 1.110, I.126-127, 1.132, 
1.170, 1.175, 1.401, 1.404, 1.494, 
1.498-499, 1.527, 1.5375 1-593, 
2.1, 2.68, 2.201, 2.263, 2.265-266, 
2.286, 2.289, 2.469, 2.560, 3.6-7, 
3.59, 3-72, 3-141, 3.218, 3.313, 3.422, 
3-426, 3-435, 3-465, 3-470, 3-553, 
3-641, 4.73, 4-194, 4.371, 4-539, 4.5725 
4578-579 
Greek, Ancient 1.539, 1.565, 2.345 
Greek, Cypriot 1.537, 1.539, 1.612 
Greek, Modern 1.539, 2.201 
Greek, object-raising in 4.539 
Greek, Sicilian 4.215, 4.218 
Greek, verbin 4.545 
Greek in Asia Minor 
Greek in Syria 4.402 
Greek philosophy 2.176 


2.684 


GRAMMATICAL TRADITION — GRUBER 107 


Greek writings, translation of 1.403 

Green, Georgia M. 2.19, 3.676-678 

Greenberg, Joseph H. 1.484, 2.250-251, 
2.2535 2.319, 3-4355 3-445-446, 3.462, 
3.610, 3.625, 4.51, 4.94-95, 4.161, 
4-279, 43755 4-523, 4-725 

Greenfield, Jonas C. 3.472 

greetings 2.148, 2.202-207, 3.540, 
3.659, 3.661, 3.681 

greetings, Biblical 2.204 

greetings, Islamic 2.203, 2.206 

greetings, Malagasy 3.126 

greetings, Wolof 4.183 

Grenat, Mohamed Hasan 4.488 

Grendel, Marjon 2.682-683 

Grice, H. Paul 2.19, 2.70, 3.677 

Grice’s Cooperative Principle 2.19, 
3.677, 3.681 

Gricean maxims 

grid 3.616 

Grid Theory 3.616 

Griffin, David 2.287 

Grigore, George 3.237, 4.70 

Grimes, Barbara F. 3.506, 4.580 

Grimes, Joseph E. 2.208, 4.317 

Grimm, Jacob 1.119 

Grimme, Hubert 3.469 

Grimshaw, Allen D. 2.202 

Grimshaw, Jane 3.388, 3.393, 4.489, 
4-491, 4.648 

Grinder, John 4.527 

griot 3.173, 4.180 

gris-gris 3.139-140 

Grohmann, Adolf 1.149, 3.469-470, 
3.513-516, 3.519 

Groome, Francis H. 

Grosjean, Francois 1.369 

Grotzfeld, Heinz 2.278, 3.190, 
3-737-738, 4.196, 4.654, 4.664 

ground/figure 1.423 

grounded phenomenon 2.365 

grounding 1.422, 1.473, 1.648-649, 
2.207-210, 4.728 

grounding values 2.207 

group identity 2.222 

group solidarity 4.251 

group stereotypes 4.324 

groupness 2.58 

Gruber, Jeffrey 4.487, 4.489, 4.492 


1.429 


2.220 
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108 GRUENDLER — GYPSY LANGUAGE 


Gruendler, Beatrice 
3.517-518 

Grunebaum, Gustave E. von 2.304-305 

Griinert, Max 4.558 

Gruntfest, Yaakov 4.448 

gta 3.173 

Guanche 1.35, 2.67 

Guayaquil 3.2 

Guban 2.572 

gubdr 1.151-152, 3.309, 4.134 

gudayan 3.170 

Gudykunst, William B. 4.322 

Guellala 2.709 

Guera 1.360, 362-364, 366 

Guerssel, Mohand [Mohamed] 
I.I2I-122, 2.37, 2.168, 3.302 

Gueunier, Noel J. 3.126 

Guignard, Michel 3.173 

Guillaume, Jean-Patrick 1.641, 
2.91, 2.165, 2.168-182, 2.233, 
2.291, 2.299, 2.309-310, 2.425, 
2.448, 2.536, 2.538, 2.544, 2.562, 
3-454, 4-119, 4.447 

Guimier, Claude 4.160 

Guinea 1.255, 4.179 

Guinea Bissau 4.179 

Guion, Susan G. 3.524 

Guirao, Jose M. 1.513 

Guiraud, Pierre 3.47 

Gujarati 1.662, 1.665 

Gujeratis 2.333 

Guled, Said Utman 4.277 

Gilensoy, Tuncer 4.592 

Gulf Arabic 1.270, 1.272, 1.595, 
1.606, I.611, 1.624, 2.36, 2.38, 
2.96, 2.161, 2.210-213, 2.374-375, 
2.388, 2.390, 2.555, 2.587, 3.9, 
3.12, 3.19, 3.63, 3.68, 3.264, 
3-45 1-452, 3.478, 3.545, 3-585, 
3-587, 3-592, 3-609, 4.124, 4.317, 
4.646, 4.656, 4.695 

Gulf Arabic Pidgin > Pidgin Gulf Arabic 

Gulf Co-operation Council 2.215 

Gulf of Aqaba 3.401 

Gulf States 2.111, 2.210-216 


I.148-155, 2.263, 


Gulf States, youth speech in 4.766-767 

Gully, Adrian J. 1.471-472, 2.17, 
2.224-225, 2.315, 2.317, 2.355, 2.388, 
2.390, 2.424, 2.452-453, 2.477-478, 
9.939, 3:07, 3.101, 3,107; 3.405, 
4.448 

Gulumba 4.715 

gulzar 4.134 

Gum‘a, Muhammad Lutfi 

Gumbad-i Qabus_ 2.408 

Gumperz, John J. 1.415, 1.417, 1.442, 
1.484-485, 3.664, 4.58 

Gundel, Jeannette K. 3.86 

SUNNA 3.3355 4.427-428 

Gura 4.301 

Gurage 2.53-54, 2.66-67, 4.312 

Gurage, Central 4.301 

Gurage, East 4.301, 4.304-305, 4.310, 
A.9Ts 

Gurage, West 4.301 

Gurage-Selte 2.51 

Gurani 3.351 

Gurna Arabic 2.5 

Gurnat Mari 1.299 

gus 2.468, 2.470, 4.157 

Gis Arabic 2.5 

gus trisa 4.157 

gusl 1.381 

guslar 3.646 


4-765 


Gussenhoven, Carlos 2.395 
Gita 1.546 

Gutas, Dimitri 2.198-202 
gutm 2.259 


Gutt, Ernst-August 4.305-307 

Guttman, Louis 2.319 

Guttman Scale 2.319 

guttural 2.38, 2.229-230, 2.365, 3.205, 
3.328-330 

Guyard, Stanislas 

guyub 2.303 

Gwadur 2.211 

Gyeto 2.67, 4.301 

Gypsies 2.469, 2.576 

Gypsy Arabic 2.216-222, 3.527 

Gypsy language 4.255 


3.208 
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h@ as-sakt 3.565 

h@ marbuta 3.92 

h@ mardufa 4.560 

h@ mubaqqaqa 4.560 
ha@ mubdawdiba 4.560 
h@ musalsala 4.562 


Haak, Martine 1.216-221 
habasa 3.603 
Habash, Nizar 1.460 


habbadad 2.80 

Habermas, Jiirgen 4.73 

Habib, Mina 2.698 

habitual 1.38, 1.95, 1.195, I.198-199, 
L220, 1,226, 1,354, 1305, 1.330, 
1.508, 2.514, 2.516, 2.524, 2.595, 
3-247, 3-266, 3.536, 3-573 

habitual, past 2.516 

habituality 1.331, 4.457 

Habré, President Hisséne 1.365 

Habtoor, Mohamed 4.750 

Hachimi, Atiqa 2.155-164, 4.629 

hbadar 2.212, 2.571 

hbadari 1.605, 1.617, 2.212 

hadat 2.180, 2.549, 3-455, 4-659, 
4.685 

badatan 4.659 

badd 1.192, 2.544 

Haddad, Ayed 1.668, 1.670 

Haddad, Bassam 1.458 

Haddad, E. Nasrallah 2.481 

Haddad, Fu’ad al- 1.601 

Haddad, Ghassan F. 2.36, 4.64, 4.348 

Haddad, Qasim 4.213 

Haddad, Thuraya 1.668, 1.670 

Haddal, Xalafal- 4.129 

haddata 2.435, 4.737 


badf 2.16-17, 2.165, 2.223, 2.290, 
2.300-302, 2.544, 3.91, 3.649-650, 
4-27, 4.121, 4.448 

hadir 2.91, 3.97, 3-548 

Hadit 1.2, 1.380, 1.427, 1.472, 1.512, 
1.558, 2.46, 2.109, 2.183, 2.203, 
2.327-328, 2.335, 2.3375 2.436-4375 
2.552, 3.122, 3.136, 3.629 

Haditi, Xadija al- 2.426 

Hadj-Salah, Abdurrahman 1.457, 3.73 

Hadramawt 1.260, 1.448, 1.451, 1.545, 
1.662, 2.56, 2.273, 2.337, 2.340, 3.694, 
4-295, 4.687-699, 4.750 

Hadramawt Arabic 1.260, 2.270, 2.274, 
3-449, 4.687-699, 4.750-751, 4.7535 
4-754-757 

Hadrami Arabic ~ Hadramawt Arabic 

Hadrami, ‘Abdallah al- 4.209 

Hadramis 2.33 6-337 

Hadramitic 2.212, 4.295, 4.301 

Haegeman, Liliane 3.655, 4.392 

Haeri, Niloofar 1.527-536, 1.631, 
1.633, 1.636, 2.8, 2.11, 2.642, 2.653, 
2.655-657, 2.694, 2.700-701, 2.705, 
3.607, 4.631, 4.634 

hafala 4.34-35 

Hafez Osman 3.341, 3.343 

Hafez, Sabry 1.528 

Hafiz al-Quran 3.341 

Hafiz, at-Tahir 1.438 

Hafiz, Husayn 1.382 

Hagar 1.129 

Hagége, Claude 3.61 

Hagen, Admiral van der 3.128 

Hagen, Gottfried 3.501-505 

Hagenbucher, F. 1.333 
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IIO HAGGAN — HAMIDE 


Haggan, Madeline 1.339, 1.341-342 

hagiography, martyr 4.78 

Hago, Abdel Moneim Nasir 

Haichour, El Houcine 1.649 

Haifa 2.439, 2.464, 2.505-506 

Haifa Arabic 1.608 

Hail 4.482 

Haim, Soleiman 2.410-411 

Haim, Sylvia 3.345-346 

Haiman, John 4.161 

Haiting 1.381 

Haja bint Miqdam 4.275 

Hajari, Nasir ad-Din "Ahmad ibn Qasim 
al- 1.169, 3.220, 3.222 

Haji Abdulmalik ibn Karim ibn 
Amrullah 2.337 


2.518 


Hajic, Jan 1.458, 1.516 

hajj 1.448 

Hajj, Kamal Yusuf al- 3.349 
Hajj, Unsi al- 4.213 


Hajj Malik Sy, al- > Malik Sy, al-Hajj 

Hajj Umar Tal, al- 4.179 

Hajjaj, Ali 2.32 

Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, al- 
3.517, 3-641, 4.204 

Hajji Xalifa 3.501-503 

Haj-Salah, Abdurrahman > Hadj-Salah, 
Abdurrahman 

Hakam II, Caliph al- 2.46 

Hakansson, Gisela 2.97, 2.117, 2.679 

Haketiyya 4.156 

Hakim, Tawfigq al- 
3-556 

Hakmi_ 1.655 

Hakuta, Kenji 2.681 

bal 1.19, 1.50, 1.68, 1.563, 2.91, 
2.115, 2.132, 2.143, 2.185, 
2.224-228, 2.356, 2.389, 3.97, 
3.101, 3.103, 3.105, 3.108, 3.114, 
3.160, 3.200, 3.261, 3.286, 3.542, 
3.548, 3.685-687, 3.703, 4.221, 
4-360, 4.412, 4.414, 4.436, 4.539, 
4-737, 4746-747 

hdl al-fil 3.96 

bal sentence 1.308, 1.332, 1.396, 
1.465-466, 3.186, 3.537, 3-543 

bal, sabib al- 2.132, 2.224 

hala 2.226 

Halab > Aleppo 


I.152, 3.120, 


1.409, I.600—60T, 


Halab is-Sudan 2.217 

Halabi, Sihab ad-Din Mahmid ibn 
Sulayman al- 2.497, 4.167 

Halasi-Kun, Tibor 4.592 

Halawani, Muhammad Xayr > Hilwani, 
Muhammad Xayr 

Halayib Arabic 2.2 

Halenqa 1.656 

Halhed 2.673 

Halhed, Nathaniel B. 1.287 

Halila, Hafedh 4.318, 4.398, 4.648 

Hallaj, al- 4.211 

Hallaniyyat 3.478 

Halle, Morris 2.38, 2.396, 3.204, 
3.302, 3.525, 3.615-616, 3.618-622, 
4-342; 4.344-346, 4.348-349 

Hallel, Michael 2.464 

Hallett, Jennifer S. 2.652 

Halliday, Michael A.K. 1.430, 1.457, 
1.472, 1.474-475, 2.113, 3.664, 3.713, 
3-715) 4-575 4-4945 4-498, 4.502, 4.726 

Hallman, Peter 2.365-372, 4.14-20 

Halper, B. 3.472 

halq: 2.228-229 

Ham, Anthony 3.56 

Hama Arabic 1.608, 4.408 

Hamad, Muntasir al- 3.467 

Hamadah Arabic 4.240 

Hamadan 3.693 

Hamadani, ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn ‘Isa 
al- 3.33, 3.693 

Hamadani, Badi‘ az-Zaman al- 
1.512, 2.469 

Hamar Arabic 4.376 

Hamat 1.361 

Hamd Allah al-Amasi 

Hamdan 4.295 

Hamdan Arabic 3.94 

Hamdani, al-Hasan al- 
4.295, 4.303, 4.312 

Hamden, Jihad 4.489 

Hamdi, Rym 3.725, 4.675 

Hameen-Anttila, Jaakko 2.159, 
2.280-281, 4.32-37 

Hamer 1.35 

Hamid ibn al-Faqih Siddiq al-Harari 
al-Himyari 2.52 

Hamid, Abdel Halim M. 

Hamide 1.362 


1.403, 


4.561 


2.257-260, 


2.38, 2.560 
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Hamidiye, il 4.402 


Hamidun (ibn), Muxtar 3.172 

Hamilton, Alastair 1.166-172 

Hamitic languages 1.35, 2.250 

Hamito-Semitic languages 1.35, 1.315, 
2.250 

Hamito-Semitic languages > Afro-Asiatic 
languages 

Hamka 2.337 

Hammadiye 1.362 


Hammarberg, Bjorn 2.677 

Hammond, Michael 3.304, 3.618, 4.339 

Hammoumi, Abdeljebbar 3.726 

Hammid, Salah ad-Din 2.694, 2.698, 
2.703 

hams 3.123-124 

hamz 2.263-264 

hamza_ 1.148, 1.152-153, 1.204, 1.273, 
1.490, 1.617, 2.228-232, 2.279, 
2.408-409, 2.427, 3.77, 3-125, 3-200, 
3.220, 3.594, 3-599, 3691-697, 4.6, 
4.121, 4.125, 4.518-519 

hamza bayna bayna 2.229 

hamza bearer 4.700 

Hamza ibn Habib 4.5 

hamza musahbhala 4.427 

hamza, initial 1.616 

hamza, intervocalic 1.640 

hamza, loss of 1.564, 1.614, 1.616 

hamza, prothetic 4.640 

hamza, talyin al- 3.91 

Hamzaoui, Rached [Hamzawi, 
Muhammad RaSsad] 2.636-637, 
4.460-461 

hamzat al-qat’ 2.230, 3.111, 4.432 

hamzat al-wasl 1.400, 2.230, 2.327, 
3.111, 3.650, 3.729, 4.432, 4.640 

Hamzé, Hassan Salam Bazzi 2.82-84, 
2.90-96 

Han Muratpasa_ 1.114 

Hanadwah Arabic 4.240 

Hanafis 1.380, 2.337, 2.609 

Hanaway, William L. 3.337-338 

Hanbalis 1.380 

Hanifa Arabic 3.94 

Hankamer, Jorge 3.705 

Hanks, Hilary 2.703 

Hanna. Nelly 1.602 

Hanna, Nabil Sobhi 


2.217-218, 2.220 


HAMIDIYE — HARF AL-XAFD_ III 


Hannas, Muhammad al- 

Hannum, Hurst 2.439 

Hanssen, Federico [Friedrich] 

Hansson, Kristina 2.679 

Hantyrka 2.217 

haplology 2.299, 3.592, 4.558 

Haq, Anwar ul 2.170 

Haq, Muhammad Enamul 1.287 

hbagiqa 2.579-581, 3.116-117, 
3.119-122 

bagqigat al-kalam 4.333 

haqiqi 3.121 

Haq! Kitab 2.258 

baqq as-saddra_ 4.740 

hbaraka 2.183, 2.232-238, 2.309, 2.402, 
2.404, 2.545-546, 3.208, 4.428 

Harar 2.51-52, 4.276 

Harari 1.133, 2.§3-55, 2.66-67, 4.301, 
4.303, 4.305, 4.312 

Haravi, Muhammad Saft’ 3.338 

Harawi, Mir Muhammad Zahid 
ale 2.327 

Harb 3.326, 4.125 

Harb Arabic 4.126-127 

Harbert, Wayne 1.46, 1.48, 2.174, 
3-231, 3.382, 4.193-194, 4.365, 
4396-397, 4.648-650, 4.657 

Harbi, Abi “Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Ishaq 
al- 3.34 

Harbiye 1.113 

Hardalli 3.348 

Harding, Gerald Lankester 

Hardt, Daniel 2.18 

barf 1.309, 1.471, 1.557-558, 2.90, 
2.184, 2.232, 2.234-239, 2.402, 2.404, 
2.424, 2.429, 2.435, 2.545-546, 3.14, 
3.92-93, 3.208-209, 3.241, 3.546, 
3-549, 3-602, 4.4, 4.6, 4.431 

barf al-badal 2.546 

harf al-ibtid@ 2.290 

barf al-iddfa 1.72, 2.294, 3.103, 3.699 

barf al-“lla  2.309-310 

barf al-istitn@ 1.72, 2.452 

barf al-jarr 1.72, 1.310, 2.237, 2.295, 
2.425-426, 3.699 

barf al-jaz@ 2.477, 2.479 

barf al-lin wa-l-madd 2.233, 2.238, 2.309 

barf al-muddra‘a 1.574 

barf al-xafd 1.72, 3.699 


2.705 


1.97 


3.227, 4.482 
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II2 HARF’ASL — HASSAN 


barf asl 4.422 

barf asli 2.238-239, 2.447 

barf as-Sart 2.479 

barf as-sifa 4.220, 4.236 

barf as-Sirdk 2.237 

barf at-tawkid 2.115 

harf far’ 4.422 

barf halqi 2.327 

barf istifham 2.237 

barf istil@ 4.423 

harf jarr 1.310, 2.237 

barf mand 4.443 

harf munfatib 2.459 

barf muqatta’ 1.2 

harf musabbah 1.69 

barf musta‘lin 2.312, 4.2 

barf mutaharrik 2.238 

barf mu‘tall 2.233 

harf mutbaq 2.459 

barf natiq. 2.235 

barf nid@ 2.237 

barf qamari 1.204 

barf qasam_ 2.237 

harf sakin 2.238 

barf Samsi 1.204, 4.518 

barf sawti 2.235 

harf z@id  2.238-239, 2.546-547 

Hariri, "Aba Muhammad al-Qasim ibn 
‘Ali al- 2.85-86, 2.88, 2.189, 
2.446, 2.469, 2.629-63 3, 3.508, 
4.105, 4.157 

Harit Arabic 3.94 

Harit ibn Jabala, al- 3.470 

harmony, iambic 4.389-390 

Harms, Robert 3.617 

Harning, Kerstin Eksell > Eksell, Kerstin 

Haron, Muhammad 4.291 

Haroon, Mohammed 2.328 

Harrak, Fatima 4.759 

Harran, inscription of 1.149 

Harrell, Richard Slade 2.96, 2.645, 
2.678, 2.686, 3.274, 3.279, 3.284, 
3.287, 3.293, 3.429, 3.611, 3.613, 
3-65 5-656, 4.62, 4.317, 4.344, 

4-351, 4.646, 4.650-651, 4.654-655, 
4.670, 4.682 
Harris, Alice C. 
Harris, Rachael 
Harris, Zellig S. 


2.191, 4-37-39, 4-41 
3.678 
2.542, 4.646, 4.670 


Harrison, Christopher 3.137 

Harstisi 2.66-67, 2.211, 3.350, 3.478, 
4-297-302, 4.304, 4.309-310, 4.312 

Hart, David M. 2.62 

Hart, Johan ’t 2.397 

Hartmann, Martin 3.214 

Hartmann, Regina 1.457 

Hartmann, R.R.K. 2.378 

Haran ar-Rasid, Caliph 3.690 

Harun, ‘Abd as-Salam 2.80 

Hary, Benjamin 1.447, 1.630, 1.667-668, 
2.275-279, 2.495, 2.529, 2.534, 3.667 

Hasa, al- 4.124, 4.126-127, 4.482 

Hasa Arabic 4.127-128 

Hasaitic 2.198, 2.263, 3.411, 
4-477-478 

Hasake Arabic 4.407 

hasan 1.192, 2.184, 2.542, 3.432 

Hasan ibn ‘Arabsah 2.46 

Hasan II, King 1.534, 2.63, 2.714, 
3.350 

Hasan, ‘Abbas 1.40, 2.296, 2.424-425, 
3-175 3-392, 4.61, 4.411, 4.432, 
4.538-540 

Hasan, Ruqatya 
3:73, 31715 

Hasan, Yusuf Fadl 3.435 

Hasanayn, ’Ahmad Tahir > Hassanein, 
Ahmed Taher 

Hasani, Mir ‘Imad al- 

Hasawuna 1.361-362 

Hasb Allah, ‘Alt 2.578 

Hashabeiky, Forogh 2.408 

Hashim 4.604 


1.430, 1.472, 1.474, 


3-337-338 


Hasimi, Ahmad al- 4.30 

bdSiya  1.2-4 

Hasjim, Kiyahi Haji Abdul Wahid 2.338 
Haskoy 1.92 


Haspelmath, Martin 2.197, 3.64-66, 3.68 

hasr 4.27, 4.496 

bdssa_ 1.610, 2.306 

Hassan, ‘Abbas > Hasan, ‘Abbas 

Hassan, "Ahmad 2.337 

Hassan, Jidda 2.471, 4.714 

Hassan, Kamel M. 3.201 

Hassan, Motie Ibrahim 4.727 

Hassan, S.al- 3.654 

Hassan, Tammam 1.432, 1.436, 2.80, 
4.22, 4.283 
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Hassanayn, Khalid S.A. 
3.681 

Hassanein, Ahmad Taher 1.472, 
3-37-4595 3-71-74, 4-763-767 

Hassan-i Hind 2.328 

Hassaniyya 1.24, 1.265, 1.357, 
1.570, 1.572, 1.625, 2.240-250, 
2.388, 2.622, 3.53, 3-60-61, 3.135, 
3.169, 3.171, 3-173-175, 3-288, 3.290, 
3-314, 3.3525 3-450-451, 3.585, 3.587, 
3.664, 4.70, 4.313, 4.376, 4.550, 4.662 

Hassanpour, Amir 2.659, 3.351, 4.579 

Hasselbach, Rebecca 3.408-422 

Hasting 3.718 

hasuna 2.426 

hbaSw 2.3.07, 3.210, 4.23 5-236 

Hatari 4.402 

Hatay 1.87, 1.112, 3.315, 4.579-581 

Hatay Arabic 1.584 

Hatch, Evelyn 2.118 

Hatim, Basil 2.209, 2.331-332, 4.473 

Hatimi, Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
al- 3.117 

Hatra 1.126-127, 129 

Hatran 3.409 

hbattd 1.71, 1.465, 1.467-469, 1.557, 
1.612, 2.193, 4.39 

Haugen, Einar 2.31 

Hausa 1.35, 1.38-39, 1.133, 1.13 5-136, 
1.333, 1-404, 1.487, 1.545, 2.137, 
2.139, 2.250-256, 2.553-554, 2.668, 
2.670, 3-595 3-350 3-3735 33755 
4.279-281, 4.384, 4.710, 4.71 5-716 

Hausa, Sudanese 2.255 

Hausa, West African 2.255 

Hausa Language Board 2.254 

Hausaland 2.251, 3.375 

Hausler, Martina 1.599 

Have, Paul ten 2.384 

haw@ 2.228 

Hawar 3.351 

Hawar Islands 2.215 

hawdSi 3.309, 4.134 

Hawawini, Najib 4.98 

Hawazin 4.304, 4.430 

Hawazin Arabic 2.555, 3.94 

Hawi, Khalil 4.213 

Hawkins, John A. 1.484 

Hawkins, Roger 4.144-145 


2..205—206, 


HASSANAYN — HEATH I13 


Hawran > Horan 

haya 4.436 

Hayajneh, Hani 4.478 

Hayani, Ibrahim 3.395 

Haydar al-Mashadi 4.561 

Haydar, Y. 2.395-397, 3.727 

Haydara, Abu I-Hasan ‘Ali ibn 
Sulayman al-  3.124-125 

Hayes, Bruce 2.365, 3.613-616, 
3.620-621, 3.627-628, 4.344-345, 
4-347-348, 4.350, 4.389 

Hayes, Donald 1.341 

Hayil Arabic 4.126 

Haykal, Muhammad Husayn 3.349, 
3-555 

haytu 
3.200 

Haywood, John Alfred 2.86, 2.230, 
3-21-22, 3.36, 3.558-559, 4.148, 
4-358 

hayyiz 2.228 

Hazai, Gyorgy 4.584 

hazaj  3.210-211, 3.214 

Hazaras 1.29 

Hazout, Ilan 3.388, 3.393, 3-432, 
4.400, 4.491-492 

head 1.457, 1.481, 2.146, 2.397, 
3.229-230, 4.392, 4.488, 4.646 

head, tense 4.392 

head, verbal 4.392 

Head-Driven Phrase Structure 
Grammar 4.657 

headedness 3.619 

head-government 2.171-172, 2.174 

headlines 3.203, 3.540, 4.726 

headlines, French 1.651 

headlines, newspaper 4.499, 4.654 

head-movement 4.657 

Healey, John F. 3.471, 4.483 

hearer-new status 3.87 

hearing, loss of 2.675, 2.688 


I.309-310, 1.387, 1.467, 1.566, 


hearing impairment 2.677—-678, 
2.688 
Heath, Jeffrey 1.27, 1.296, I.406-407, 


1.418, 1.445, 1.571, 2.122-123, 2.231, 
2.240, 2.249, 2.374, 2.468, 2.533-534, 
3.274, 3.286-288, 3.290-293, 3.305, 
3.664, 4.52, 4.70, 4.288-289, 4.339, 
4.637 
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II4 HEAVINESS — HERVEY 


heaviness 2.178, 2.350, 2.425, 3-45, 
3.108, 4.432, 442-443 

habasd 2.23.2 

Hebbo, Ahmed Irhayem 
2.199 

Hebrew 1.39, 1.100, I.110, I.126-127, 
1.132, 1.166-168, L.170-I71, 1.233, 
1.237, 1.240, 1.350-351, 1.376-377, 
1.404, 1.445-446, 1.467-468, 1.479, 
1.490, 1.493-494, 1.508, 1.541, 
1.564, 1.639, 2.23-24, 2.64, 2.66-68, 
2.181, 2.223, 2.257, 2.262, 2.354, 
2.373, 2.438-440, 2.464-467, 
2.469-471, 2.482, 2.504, 2.526-527, 
2.529, 2.531, 2.533, 2.659-660, 2.684, 
2.689, 2.691, 2.699, 3.46, 3.48, 3.64, 
3.I19I-192, 3.218, 3.227, 3.233, 
3-312-313, 3.315, 3-360, 3.398, 
3.408, 3.410-4II, 3.413-417, 
3-419-420, 3.429, 3.431-432, 3-553 
3-592, 3-641, 3.705, 3-713, 3-731, 
4-1, 4.355 4-535 4-72-73, 4-96, 4.104, 
4.147, 4.157, 4.172-173, 4.175-177, 
4.271, 4.302-303, 4.313, 4.395, 4.456, 
4-479, 4.526, 4.756, 4.759 

Hebrew, acquisition of 1.376 

Hebrew, attitude toward 2.660-661 

Hebrew, Biblical 1.196, 1.203, 1.313, 
1.494, 1.540, 1.638, 2.23, 2.66, 3.408, 


1.181, 2.57, 


3.412, 3.414, 3.418, 3.629, 3.738, 4.481 


Hebrew, clipping 4.558 
Hebrew, consecutive in 4.557 
Hebrew, construct state in 4.746 
Hebrew, Massoretic 2.491 
Hebrew, Mishnaic 1.85, 1.493, 2.66, 
3.408, 3.414 
Hebrew, Modern 1.476, 1.493, 
2.461-462, 2.464, 3.205-206, 3.232, 
3-493-494, 4.463, 4.558 
Hebrew, Modern > Ivrit 
Hebrew, plural in 1.237 
Hebrew, Rabbinic 2.528 
Hebrew, relativization in 4.527 
Hebrew, speech errors in 4.271 
Hebrew, suffix plural in 1.237 
Hebrew, teaching of 3.398 
Hebrew, Tiberian 3.621-622 
Hebrew grammatical tradition 
Hebrew jargon 2.470 


1.313 


Hebrew verbal Forms 2.531 

Hebron 2.30, 2.33, 2.46, 2.506 

Hebron Arabic 1.608, 2.30, 3.527 

Hebron hills 3.360 

Hedberg, Nancy 3.86 

Heddawa 4.157 

Heggie, Lorie 4.395 

Hegra 3.466, 3.471, 4.478, 4.483 

Hegra > Hijr, al- 

Heijer, Johannes den 2.201 

Heim, Irene 3.685, 4.15, 4.43, 4.648 

Heine, Bernd 1.521-522, 2.191, 2.193, 
2.196, 2.589, 3.642, 3.674, 4.38-39, 
4.160-163 

Heinen-Nasr, Rabha 4.152, 4.533-534 

Heinrichs, Wolfhart P. 2.200, 2.442, 
2.496-497, 2.578-579, 3-117, 3-122 

Heliel, Mohamed Hilmi  1.437-438 

Heligoland Treaty 1.660 

Heliogabalus 4.402 

hellénism6s 2.401 

Hellenistic culture 1.593, 3.52 

Hellenistic education 2.425 

Hellenization 2.199 

Heller, Monica 1.415 

Hémat 1.363 

hemistich 4.87, 89, 4.9192 

Hemmadiye 1.362 

Hendriks, Bernadet 4.222-235 

Henein, Nessim Henry 1.503 

Hengeveld, Kees 2.143 

Henkin, Ron 3.360-369, 3.400, 
3-405-406, 3.536, 4.663 

Heny, Frank 4.522 

Henzl, Vera 2.117 

Herat 2.601, 4.133 

Herbolich, James B. 2.658 

Herburger, Elena 3.655 

Herdan, Gustav 4.94 

heritage, Arabo-Islamic 2.637—-640, 2.655 

Heritage, John 2.382 

heritage speakers 3.399 

Hermann of Carinthia 1.166 

hermeneutics, legal 3.551 

Herodotus 1.126, 1.132, 3.466, 4.480 

Herrero Mufioz-Cobo, Barbara 3.274 

Hersi, Ali Abdirahman 4.276 

Hertevin 1.540 

Hervey, Sandor G.J. 4.494 
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Herzallah, Rukayyah 2.38, 4.637, 
4.669 

Herzog, Martin 2.319, 2.321 

Herzog’s Principle 3.603 

Hess, Jean-Jacques 3.718 

heterogeneity, structured 2.318 

heteronym 1.592 

Hetzron, Robert 2.262, 3.417, 3.420, 
4.18, 4.170, 4.302, 4.305-307, 4.457 

Heusinger, Klaus von 4.316 

Hewrami 2.604 

Heycock, Caroline 3.386-387, 
3.684-685, 3.687-688, 4.316, 4.395, 
4.400 


Heyworth-Dunne, James 2.109 
hiatus 1.235 

hiatus avoidance 4.86 

Hidayat Allah 3.338 

Hidden Markov Models 1.213-214 


hierarchy, animacy 2.594, 3.158-159 

hierarchy, similarity 3.627 

hierarchy, sonority 3.620, 3.622 

hierarchy, subject/object 
assignment 2.146 

hierarchy, topicality 4.734 

hierarchy of categories 2.180 

hierarchy of rhymes 3.620 

Higazi, Mahmid Fahmi 4.460 

Higginbotham, James 2.368, 4.15, 4.81 

High Dam 2.1 

High variety 1.419, 1.439, 1.633-634, 
1.667, 2.1O-II, 2.265, 2.654, 2.695, 
2.708, 3.70 

Highest Subject Constraint 

bij@ 2.237, 3.111, 3.173 

Hijab, Sayyid 1.601 

Hyaz 1.133, 1.260, 1.618, 2.499, 3.14, 
3.360, 3.401-402, 3.645, 3.691-694, 
4.92, 4.123, 4.240 

bijdzi 1.70, 1.151, 1.153, 1.260, 3.517 

Hijazi Arabic 1.259, 1.295, 1.399-400, 
1.490, 1.606, 1.641, 2.88, 2.199, 
2.263-264, 2.279, 2.312, 2.355, 2.387, 
2.499, 2.680, 2.689, 2.691, 3.14, 3.90, 
3-935 3-179, 3-404, 3-497, 3-645, 
3.690-691, 3.693-698, 4.9-10, 4.62, 
4-70, 4124-127, 4.351, 4.389, 4.431 

bijdzi script 1151, 3.517-518 

Hijazi, ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti 4.92 


1.312 


HERZALLAH — HINTON IT5 


Hyiz 4.123 

Hijr, al- 3.471 

Hijr, al- > Hegra 

bikdya 2.537, 4.23, 4.283-284 

Hikaya Iskandar 2.334 

Hikaya Muhammad Hanafiyya 2.334 

hikayat 1.6, 8-9 

Hikayat Prang Sabi 1.6 

bikma_ 2.178, 2.188, 3.731 

bikmat al-“Arab 1.173 

Hilal, Bani 1.260 

hilali 1.55 

Hilali, Shaikh Ghulam Maqsud 1.287 

Hilali Arabic 1.53, 1.596, 1.609, 3.288 

Hilé Alifa 1.334 

Hillelson, S. 2.560 

Hilli, Safi d-Din al- 2.313, 2.469, 3.732, 
3-654, 4.2555 4.257 

bilm  4.205-206 

Hilmi, Masa 2.450 

Hilwani, Muhammad Xayr al- 
3-393 

hilya 2.14 

Himaya, Yassir 

Hims > Homs 

Himyar 2.56, 2.256, 2.258, 3.693 

Himyar Arabic 3.94 

Himyari, NaSwan al- 3.32, 3.141-142 

Himyaritic 1.127, 1.491, 2.256-261, 
2.631, 3.15, 3.92, 3.693-694, 4.123, 
4.29 5-296, 4.30I—302, 4.305—-306, 
4.312-313, 4.478, 4.480, 4.753, 


3.226, 


4.764 


4-756 
bina 1.467 
Hinawr 2.326 


Hind 4.104-105 

Hindawi, Hasan 4.119 

Hindi 1.241, 1.662, 2.210, 2.215, 
2.219, 2.673 

Hindi, Abu Zafar al- 3.504, 3.508 

Hindi, Trinidad 2.684 

Hinds, Martin 3.27, 3.518, 4.284, 4.419 

Hindu 1.286-288, 3.313 

Hinduism 2.340, 2.474, 3.129 


Hindustani 2.668, 4.595-603 
Hinnebusch, Thomas 1.660, 1.663, 
4.3 81-382 


Hinskens, Frans 4.370 
Hinton, Leanne 4.282 
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II6 HIRA—HOUN 


Hira, al- 1.150, 1.400, 3.210 

Hirsh-Pasek, Katryn 1.339-340 

Hirst, Daniel 3.724 

hisab 1.338 

Hisam I, Caliph "Aba l-Walid 1.97, 2.44 

Hiskett, Mervyn 3.135, 3.376, 4.279 

Hisma 3.401-402 

Hismaic 3.468, 4.479-482 

Hispano-Arabic > Andalusian Arabic 

hispano-godos 1.100 

Hispano-Romans_ 1.98 

historical narrative 3.248 

Hit Arabic 2.415, 2.533-534 

Hiti, ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Ali al- 4.132 

Hitti, Philip K.  1.536-537 

Hittite 2.67 

Hoberman, Robert D. 3.305, 
3-564-570, 4.1 15-118, 4.339 

Hobyot 2.66, 3.63, 4.297-298, 4.301 

Hock, Hans Heinrich 3.205-206, 3.606, 
4.368-369, 4.372-373 

Hockett, Charles F. 2.546 

Hodeida Arabic > Hudaydah Arabic 

Hoedemaekers, Iris 4.290-295 

Hoenigswald, Henri M. 3.189 

Hoffiz, Benjamin 4.62 

Hoffman, Paul R. 2.688 

Hofheinz, Albrecht 4.75 

Hogariya > Hujariyya 

Holes, Clive D. 1.241-255, 1.271, 
I.406-407, 1.419, 1.440, 
1.444-447, 1.532, 1.595, 1.611, 
1.651, 2.96, 2.160, 2.194, 2.210-216, 
2.261, 2.267, 2.320, 2.323, 2.388, 
2.390, 2.608-620, 2.642, 3.9-12, 
3.14, 3.70, 3.200-203, 3.239, 
3-424, 3-432, 3-446, 3.567, 3.585, 
3.609, 3.664-665, 3.668-669, 
3-689, 3.713, 3-715, 3-728-729, 
4.62, 4.162, 4.168, 4.192-194, 
4.286, 4.317, 4.322-326, 4.360, 4.468- 
469, 4.498, 4.558, 4.631, 
4-728, 4.734— 7355 4-747 

Hollien 4.668 

hollow words 2.448 

Holm, John 3.639, 4.195, 4.198 


Holmberg, Anders 4.540 
holy water 4.181 
home language 1.370 


Home Language Instruction 2.73, 2.75 

Homeidi, Moheiddin Ali 1.348-349, 
3-455-461, 4.524 

Homer 3.499 

Homeric poems 3.645-646 

homograph_ 1.150, 1.152 

homonymic clash 1.590, 2.4 

homonymy 1.626, 2.496, 2.624, 3.34, 
3-455 3-49, 3-320-323, 3.538-539, 
4.164, 4.168 

homorganic consonants 3.462-464, 4.95 

homosexuals, jargon of 2.470 

Homs_ 1.178, 4.402 

Homs Arabic 1.608, 4.678, 4.680 

honor 2.363-364, 2.587, 4.417, 
4-419-420 

honorific 1.286, 2.587, 3.720, 4.468, 
4.470 

Hoogland, Jan 
3.21-30, 3.274 

Hooker, M.B. 2.341 

Hookham Frére, John 3.143 

Hooper, Joan Bybee 3.491 

Hopkins, Simon 1.614, 1.617, 1.640, 
2.23, 2.194, 2.226, 2.313, 2.534, 3.472, 
3.568, 3.641 

Hoppenbrouwers, Cor 1.586 

Hopper, Paul J. 2.191-196, 2.208-209, 
4.37-39) 4-41-42, 4.161, 4.499, 4.728 

Hor al-Hammar 2.572 

Hor al-Huwayzah 2.571-572 

Horan 1.126, 2.506, 3.466, 3.716, 
4.402, 4.407 

Horan Arabic 1.546, 1.583, 1.605, 
I.607-608, 2.501, 2.506, 2.622, 4.407, 
4.635, 4.678 

Horesh, Uri 4.454-458 

Horn, Laurence 3.653, 3.680 

Horn, Paul 2.408 

Horn of Africa 1.654, 2.51, 2.268-275, 
3.62, 4.27 5-276 

Hornstein, Norbert 
4.400, 4.489 

Horovitz, Josef 3.718-719 

Horrocks, Geoffrey C. 4.522 

hortative 3.272 

Hotopf, W.H.N. 4.271 

Houdas, Octave 3.110-112 

Houn 3.53, 3.56 


1.438, I.511-518, 


2.369-370, 3.685, 
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Hourani, Albert H. 2.60, 2.498 
Hourani, George Fadlo 4.275 
House, A. 2.229 
Houssaini, Choukri Iraqi 
Hout, Roeland van 2.681 
Houtman, Frederick de 1.8 
Howell, Mortimer Sloper 2.225-226, 
2.424-42.6, 2.452, 3.453-454, 3.720, 
4.119 
Hoyland, Robert G. 2.45, 3.470, 3.517 
Hoyt, Frederick M. 2.370, 3.381-388, 
3.428-434, 3.652-658, 3.676-689, 
4.31 5-320, 4.400, 4.645—652, 4.653-659 
Hu Dengzhou_ 1.380 


2.290-293 


Huai-sheng, mosque of 1.379 
Huang, C.-T. James 4.720 
Hubays 4.542 

hubsa_ 2.676 


Hudaydah Arabic 4.754 

Hudayl 1.627, 3.90, 3.92, 3.94, 
3691-695, 3-697, 4.376, 4.430, 4.663 

Hudson, Alan 1.631, 4.57-58 

Hudson, Grover 3.305, 4.302, 4.305-307 

Hudson, Richard Anthony 1.457, 1.613, 
1.619, 2.642, 4.189 

Huehnergard, John 3.408-422, 3.424, 
4.172 

Huftf 1.129 

Huff Arabic 4.126 

Hug 3.410 

Hujariyyah 4.751 

Hujariyyah Arabic 1.654-655, 2.274, 
4-751, 4.754, 4.756 

hugiés 2.309 

Hugonnard-Roche, Henri 

hujja 2.85, 2.304, 4.9 

hbukla 2.676 

bukm 1.193, 2.310, 3-177, 4-12-13 

bukm Sar7T 2.360 

bukm taklifi 2.360 

Hulsen, Madeleine 2.681, 2.683 

Hulst, Harry van der 3.66 

Humai Jilme 2.552 

human language technology 1.215 

Humaydi, Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
al- 4.132-133, 4.561 

Humayun 3.508 

Humbert, Geneviéve 2.425 

Humboldt, Wilhelm von 4.328 


4-543 


HOURANI — HYPALLAGE I17 
Hume, Elizabeth 3.204-207, 
3-524-525 
humor 2.661 
hundka 3.202 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq 4.542, 4.545 
Hungarian in the United States 2.683 


Hunnemeyer, Friderike 
2.196 

hunting poem 4.32 

Hunwick, John O. 3.136, 4.759 

Hunza Valley 2.217 

hupokeimenon 3.176 


2.191, 2.193, 


hupothesis 3.176 
Hurr, Tannis al- 1.603 
buruf > harf 

buruf as-sitta, al- 2.223 
Husain, Tafuzzul 3.508 


Husam ad-Din, K. Zaki 2.583 

Husayn, Sah Sultan 3.341 

Husayn, Taha 1.601, 1.615, 1.617, 
2.264, 2.701, 3.3495 3-555-556, 4.500 


Husayni, "Ahmad al- 4.98 
Husayni, Mir ‘Ali 3.337 
husna, al-asma@ al- 3.719 


Husri, Sat al 2,937,.1.075; 1.453, 
2.60, 3.311, 3.345-346 

Hussein, Ahmed 2.53-54 

Hussein, Anwar A. 4.467 

Hussein, Lutfi 3.654, 4.196-197 

Hussein, Riyad Fayez 2.501, 2.655-656, 
2.658, 2.661, 3.318 

Hutchison, John P. 2.553 

Huwaytat > Hwétat 

Huwayzah 2.572 

huwiyya 3.115 

Huwwerin Arabic 4.406 

Hwétat 3.360, 3.405 

Hwétat Arabic 3.401-403, 3.407, 
4.238, 4.240 

hybrid 1.495, 1.633 

hybrid act 4.331 

hybrid form 1.409-410, 3.12, 3.154, 
3.667, 4.218, 4.320, 4.326-327, 4.425, 
4.606, 4.610 

hybrid loan 4.723 

hybridization 1.409 

Hyderabad 2.329, 4.508 

Hyderabad-Deccan 2.329 


hypallage 4.464-465 
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118 HYPERADAPTATION — HYPOTHETICAL 


hyperadaptation 2.276 hyperforeign 2.277 

hyperbole 3.631-632, 3.733 hyphen 4.464 

hypercharacterization 2.158-159 hypocoristic 1.243, 1.251, 1.328, 1.341, 
hypercoristic 2.17 4-557 4-559 

hypercorrection 1.60, 1.103, 1.106, hypocorrection 2.276-279, 2.530 


1.153, 1.384-386, I.407, I.410, 2.255, hyponym 2.585 
2.266, 2.274-279, 2.530, 2.605, 2.631, hypotaxis > subordination 
7.200, 3.217 hypothetical 1.554 
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iambic 3.613 

iambic pattern 2.350 

Iambic/Trochaic Law 3.620 

Ibadites 2.552, 3.170 

“bard 2.539; 2.551 

ibdal 1.313, 2.280-281, 2.299, 
3.35, 3-91, 3.649-650, 4.121 

ibdal lugawi 2.280 

ibdal nahbwi 2.280 

Iberian Peninsula, toponyms in 
4.508 

Iberians 1.619 

Ibero-Romance languages 1.545, 
2.281-290 

ibham 3.539 

Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Abdallah 3.71, 4.158 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Muhammad 
1.380 

Ibn ‘Abd as-Salam 4.27 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 3.208 

Ibn ’Abi Dad 4.132 

Ibn ?Abi “Ishaq, ‘Abdallah 2.227 

Ibn ?Abi |-IsbaS 4.103-104 

Ibn Abi r-Rabi 2.433, 4.739-740 

Ibn ’Abi Tahir, "Ahmad 4.104 

Ibn ad-Dahhan 1.627 

Ibn al’Ajurram, ’Aba ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad ibn David as- 
Sanhaji 2.189, 2.336, 2.403, 2.539, 
2.544 

Ibn al-Anbari, Abi Bakr 2.82, 
2.86, 2.165, 2.176, 2.187-188, 
S297, Dy 4. ST, B40, 8.455, 
2.402, 2.405, 2.427, 2.433, 2.448, 
2.453, 2.539, 2.551, 2.625, 2.630, 
2.642-643, 4.13 


Ibn al-Anbari, Abu |-Barakat 
1.626-628, 1.194, 1.310, 3.34, 
3.101, 3.104-105, 3.107, 3.109, 
3-165, 3-424, 3-542, 3-548, 4.33-34, 
4.120, 4.167, 4.220, 4.439 

Ibn al’ Atir, Diy@ ad-Din 3120, 4.103 

Ibn al--Atir, ‘Izz ad-Din 3.380 

Ibn al Atir, Majd ad-Din 3.33-34 

Ibn al-Basis 4.132 

Ibn al-Bawwab_ 1.152, 2.598, 2.601, 
3-308-309, 3.340-341, 4.13 1-133, 
4.560-561 

Ibn al-Baytar 1.100 

Ibn al-Furat 2.186 

Ibn al-Hajib, "Aba ‘Amr ‘Utman 1.71, 
1.169, 2.188-189, 2.359, 4.119 

Ibn al-Jawzi 3.34-35, 4.62, 4.65-66 

Ibn al-Jazari 1.3, 2.293, 3.92, 4.7 

Ibn al-Kalbi, Higam ibn 
Muhammad 4.480 

Ibn al-Minawi, Zayn ad-Din ‘Abd ar- 
Rauf 2.578 

Ibn al-Mu’addib 2.93 

Ibn al-MugqaffaS 1.402, 2.331, 2.435, 
2.5795 3-109, 3-547, 3-574, 4-62, 
4.66, 4.220, 4.416, 4.542, 4.663 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 2.443, 2.496-497, 
2.579, 3-117, 4.210-211 

Ibn al-Qayyim 4.78 

Ibn al-Wahid 4.132, 4.562 

Ibn al-Warraq 2.3 56-357, 3.105 

Ibn al-Xabbaz 2.91 

Ibn ‘Amir 4.5 

Ibn an-Nadim 1.151-152, 2.87, 
2.598, 3-307, 3-339, 3-514, 3-517; 
4.132, 4.295, 4.560-561 
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I20 IBN ‘AQIL — IBN MALIK 


Ibn ‘Aqil 2.189, 2.311, 2.479, 3.224, 
3-377-378, 4.61, 4.436, 4.538-540, 
4.739 

Ibn ‘Arabi 4.204, 4.211 

Ibn ‘Arabsah 3.540 

Ibn ar-Rawandi 2.303 

Ibn’Asad 3.308, 3.340 

Ibn as-S@ig 3.308, 4.132 

Ibn a8-Sajari 3.34, 3.101-105, 3.208, 
3.214, 3.226, 3.321, 3.324, 3.345, 
3-45 55 3-542, 4.165 

Ibn as-Sarraj, “Abu Bakr ibn as- 

Sarl 1.193, 1.398, 

1.5 56-557, 1-559, 2.83, 2.90, 
2.94, 2.176, 2.180, 2.184, 2.186, 
2.294-295, 2.308-311, 2.316, 
2.426-427, 2.433, 2.435436, 
2.4475 2.5455 2.549, 2.551-552, 
4.9, 4.102, 4.23 5-236, 4.412-415, 
4.625-626, 4.739 

Ibn as-Sikkit 1.313, 1.627-628, 
2.84, 2.280-281, 2.629, 3.35, 

3-323, 4.764 

Ibn at-Tayyib 3.176 

Ibn ‘Awf, ‘Abd ar-Rahman 4.79 

Ibn az-Zamlakani > Zamlakani, ‘Abd al- 
Wahid ibn ‘Abd al-Karim Ibn az- 

Ibn Babasad 2.188 

Ibn Babawayhi 3.346 

Ibn Barri 2.194, 3.33, 4.163 

Ibn Barin 2.66 

Ibn Battita 2.326, 3.128, 4.276 

Ibn Bisr, ‘Utman 4.129 

Ibn Buklaris 1.100 

Ibn Daniyal 2.469, 4.255 

Ibn Dayfallah 4.75 

Ibn Durayd 2.443, 3.21, 3.32, 3-118, 
3-322, 3.346, 3-693, 3-717 

Ibn Durustawayhi 1.627, 2.316, 3.321, 
4.132 

Ibn ‘Ezra > Moe ibn ‘Ezra 

Ibn Faris, "Aba |-Husayn Ahmad 
1.194, 1.203, 1.43 5-436, 1.452-453, 
1.627, 1.641, 2.16-17, 2.80, 
2.87-88, 2.187, 2.405, 2.426, 2.555, 
2.578-579, 2.630, 3.31, 3-35, 
3.90-91, 3.93, 3.162, 3.320-321, 
3-323-324, 3.346, 3-549, 3-648, 3.651, 
3-690, 4.329-330, 4.459, 4.684 


Ibn Hajar al-“Asqalani 2.52, 3.92, 3.380 


Ibn Hanbal 3.122 
Ibn Hawqal 2.325, 3.506 
Ibn Hayyan 2.298 
Ibn Hazm_ 1.98-99, 3.72 


Ibn Hijja 2.496-497 

Ibn Hisam al’Ansari  1.49-50, 
I.202-203, I.471, 2.17, 2.82, 2.94, 
2.189, 2.193, 2.225, 2.293, 2.316, 
2.3555 2.3575 2-359, 2.388, 2.539, 
2.543-544, 3-107, 3.539, 3-691, 
4.26, 4.38-39, 4.61, 4.275, 4.430, 
4-448, 4.538-5 40, 4.739 

Ibn Humayra 2.598 

Ibn Ishaq, "Aba Bakr Muhammad 
1.180, 2.199, 3.690, 4.504, 4.727-728 

Ibn Iyas_ 1.598, 4.562 

Ibn Jinni, Abu |-Fath ‘“Utman 
I.192, 1.273, 
1.544, 1.575, 1.614, 2.82, 2.84-85, 
2.88, 2.91, 2.94, 2.96, 2.165, 
2.176-178, 2.184, 2.188, 2.226, 
2.23 3-236, 2.299, 2.309-31T, 
2.403-404, 2.406, 2.428, 2.447, 
2.450, 2.453, 2.538, 2.544, 
2.546-547, 2.551-$ 52, 2.555, 
2.626, 2.630, 3.15, 3.45, 3-72, 
3.89, 3.92, 3.98, 3.104, 3.109, 
3-ILS, 3-124, 3.320, 3.324, 3-335; 
3-345, 3-649, 3-651, 3-717, 3-729, 
4.1, 4.9-10, 4.1I19-121, 4.200, 
4-254-255, 4.287, 4.421-422, 4.443, 
4-447, 4.684 

Ibn Jubayr 2.315, 4.215 

Ibn Kamal Basa 2.629, 3.502 

Ibn Katir, Imad ad-Din, Isma‘il ibn 
Umar 4.5 

Ibn Kaysan, ’Aba |-Hasan Muhammad 
ibn ’Ahmad 2.184, 2.427, 4.220 

Ibn Kemal Pasa > Ibn Kamal Basa 

Ibn Mada al-Qurtubi_ 1.176, 
2.83, 2.181, 2.187, 2.189, 2.310, 
4-438-439, 4.441, 4.448 

Ibn Makki 2.629, 4.217 

Ibn Malik, Jamal ad-Din, "Abu 
‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdallah 1.71, 1.73, 1.191, 1.471, 
2.52, 2.82, 2.189, 2.291, 2.355, 
3.102, 3.120, 3.178, 4.119 


1.173, 
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Ibn Manzir 1.577, 2.13, 2.84, 
2.192, 2.194, 2.280-281, 2.361, 
2.428, 2.536, 2.541, 2.555, 2.578, 
2.628, 3.21-22, 3.33, 3-40, 3.50, 
3-72, 3-89, 3.101, 3.457, 4-33-34, 
4.38-40, 4.1 18-119, 4.163, 4.165, 
4.764 

Ibn Mas‘ad, ‘Abdallah 2.227, 4.5, 
4.8 

Ibn Mas‘ad, "Ahmad ibn ‘Ali 

Ibn Mas‘ad, ‘Ubaydallah 
1.574 

Ibn Mayyada_ 1.402 

Ibn Muhaysin 4.7 

Ibn Mujahid 4.5-7, 4.9 

Ibn Muqla_ 1.152, 2.598, 3.307-308, 
3-339-340, 4.13 1-132, 4.560 

Ibn Na‘ima al-Himsi 4.542 

Ibn Qalaqis 4.216 

Ibn Qurays, Yehudah 2.66 

Ibn Qutayba, "Aba Muhammad ‘Abdallah 
ibn Muslim 1.428, 2.87, 2.157, 
2.304, 2.443, 2.579, 2.581-582, 
2.629-631, 3.34, 3.92, 3.117, 4.4, 

4.6, 4.132, 4.202 

Ibn Quzman 1.57 

Ibn Rasiq 1.428, 2.497, 3.117, 
3.209, 3.647-649, 3.651 

Ibn RusSd 3.113, 3.122 

Ibn Sabir 2.433, 4.283 

Ibn Sahnan 2.184 

Ibn Sallam 2.304, 4.7 

Ibn Sanabid 2.598 

Ibn Sidah, ‘Ali ibn Isma‘l 1.99, 1.627, 
2.84-85, 2.281, 2.362, 3.32-33, 3.35, 
3.321, 4.283, 4.285 

Ibn Sind 2.200, 2.234-235, 2.237, 
3.113-I15, 3.176, 3.178, 3.502, 
3.579, 3.602-603, 4.32 

Ibn Sudin, ’Abu I-Hasan ‘Ali 1.598 

Ibn Sugayr, Aba Bakr Ahmad ibn al- 
Hasan 4.436 

Ibn Tabataba 3.117 

Ibn Taymiyya 1.380, 4.78 

Ibn Tulin, "Ahmad 4.589 

Ibn Tulun, mosque of 2.42 

Ibn Umm Sayban 2.598 

Ibn ‘Usfar al-Isbili 1.192-193, 1.555, 
2.91, 2.351, 2.3575 2.537-538, 


4.119 
1.380, 


IBN MANZUR—ICONICITY 121 


2.623-624, 3.226, 3.648, 3.651, 
4.T19-121, 4.200, 4.447, 4.740 

Ibn Wahb 2.194 

Ibn Xalaf an-Nayramani 
4.561 

Ibn Xalawayhi, "Abu ‘Abdallah al-Husayn 
ibn Ahmad 2.82, 2.88, 2.350, 4.9 

Ibn Xaldin 1.130, 1.259, 1.273, 
2.178, 2.184, 3.110, 3.112, 3.170, 
337355375, 3510, 44) 4005, 
4.572 

Ibn Xallikan 2.597, 3.720 

Ibn Xassab 2.433 

Ibn Xatib ad-DahSa 3.717 

Ibn Ya‘ts, Muwaffaq ad-Din Ya%§ 1.49, 
1.555-5 595 2.79, 2.91, 2.93, 2.165, 
2.168, 2.226, 2.237, 2.291, 2.311, 
2.351, 2.427, 2.433, 2.448-450, 
2.453, 2.478, 2.539, 2.545-550, 2.552, 
2.5555 3-224, 4.1I9-I21, 4.23 5-236, 
4-442-445, 4.625—-626, 4.737-740 

Ibn Yasin 3.170 

Ibn Zur‘a 3.114, 3.177-178 

Ibra Fall, Shaykh 4.180 

Ibrahim, ‘Abd al-“Alim 2.110 

Ibrahim, Abu |-Fadl 2.628 

Ibrahim, Hafiz 4.88, 4.90, 
4.213 

Ibrahim, Muhammad Hassan 
1.595, 1.631, 1.667-668, 2.109, 
2.156-159, 2.642, 2.657, 3.12, 3.76, 
4-51, 4.629, 4.631, 4.681 

Ibrahim, Zeinab 2.654-655, 
2.657-658, 3.13-21 

“bri 1.132 

Ibriszimow, Dymitr 2.68 

Ibro, Salim Alio 4.275 

ibta® 1.303 

ibtid@ 1.182, 1.202, 1.488, 1.557, 
2.132, 2.184, 2.290, 2.357, 2.5375 
3-177-178, 4.317, 4.426, 4.484, 
4.738 

Icel 4.580 

Icelandic 4.540 

Icelandic, object displacement in 


5:07, 4.292, 


4.540-541 
i-coloring environment 2.417 
iconicity 1.357, 4.50, 4.223, 


4.226-227 
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I22 ICONICITY —IJMA‘ 


iconicity, semantic 1.74, 1.76 idgam asgar 2.299 
Iconicity Principle 2.113-114, idgam kabir 2.299 
2.116 idhar 2.302, 3.335 
ictus 3.209 Idi Amin 2.588 
id 1.467-469, 1.476, 3.200 idiom 1.658, 3.28, 3.540, 3.5725 
ida 1.110, 1.466-468, 1.476, 3.629-630, 3.633, 3-655, 3-731 
2.477-478, 3-703, 3-705, 4.60 idiom, allusive 3.632 
iddfa 1.55, 1.124, 1.386, 1.560, idiom, aphetic 3.630 
1.563, 2.197, 2.294-298, 2.327, Idiom Principle 1.658 
2.403, 2.409, 2.426-427, 2.436-437, idiomatic dual 3.630 
3.68, 3.244, 3.258, 3.3775 3-440, idiomaticity 3.628 
3.568, 3.630, 3.650, 3.672, 4.27, idiomaticization 4.38 
4.430, 4.488-489 idmadr 2.16, 2.82, 2.290, 
‘idafa gayr haqiqiyya 2.297, 3-431, 2.300-302, 4.446-447, 4.738 
3.684, 4.102 *idmar qabla d-dikr 4.739 
idafa gayr mahbda 2.294 idrab- 1.124 
idafa mabda 2.295 Idris, Ahmad 2.328 
idafa taqdiriyya 2.411 Idris, Helene Fatima 3.435 
idah 2.579 Idris, Muhammad 1.603 
idan 1.467 Idris, Nisma 1.599 
iddi@ 2.442-444 Idris, Yusuf 1.599, 1.601, 3.633 
iddigam > *idgam Idrisi, Muhammad Ibn aé-Sarif al- 4.216 
identification 4.321 Idriss, Mohammed 2.159-160 
identification, automatic 1.207 Idriss, Souheil 3.28 
identity 2.655, 3.11, 4.321 Idrissi, Alial- 1.97, 1.361, 1.425, 
identity, African 2.518 2.367, 2.691-692, 3.304, 4.96, 
identity, Algerian 3.350 4.358 
identity, Amazigh 2.710, 2.713-715 idtirar 3.90 
identity, Arab 1.531, 2.60 Ifriqiya 4.215, 4.218, 4.572 
identity, Assyrian 2.61 ifsab 2.579 
identity, Berber 2.63, 3.350 ifta‘ala 3.226 
identity, collective 2.64 iftixdr 4.329 
identity, ethnic 1.415 Igbo 3.373 
identity, group 2.217, 2222 Igli [Igni] Arabic 3.290-291 
identity, Islamic 1.258 'igT@ = 2.432-433 
identity, Jewish 2.64 ibala 4.24 
identity, Moroccan 2.64 ham 3.538 
identity, Muslim 1.528 ibtijdj 4.9, 4.22 
identity, national 1.370, 3.20 ibtimal 3.322 
identity, regional 2.215 Gam = L.151 
identity, religious 2.59 i9az al-Qur’dn 1.174, 1.427-428, 
identity, social 2.202 2.17, 2.264, 2.302-307, 2.443, 
identity marker 1.525 3.117, 3-162-163, 3.346, 4.21, 
identity test 1.586 4.105, 4.203, 4.473-474 
ideologization 2.58 -aZa = 3.116, 3.136, 4.134, 4.562 
ideophone 1.367, 4.284, 4.714 Tji, “Adud ad-Din ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn 
idgam 1.492, 2.233, 2.280, ’Ahmad al- 4.684-685 
2.298-300, 2.311, 3.92, 3-335, Tjli, "Aba n-Najm al- 3.650 
4.6, 4.10, 4.23, 4.121, 4.427 -jima 1.194, 2.88, 2.305, 4.13 
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Yman 3.326, 4.125 

ijtihad 2.185 

itiza 1.616 

Ikhshidid Dynasty 4.589 

Ikhwan Movement 1.3 80-381 

“ilaji 4.625 

“lal > “lla 

Ilappais 2.325 

iI 1.558, 2.307-308, 2.356, 
4.410, 4.428 

Ti, Sayx “Abdi 4.277 

Ikkhan 1.403 

“lla 1.71, 1.73, 2.164, 1.176, 
I.193-194, 1.467, 1.557; 
2.178-179, 2.186, 2.306, 
2.308-311, 2.452-453, 2.629, 
3.101, 3.104, 3.210, 4.7, 4.12-13, 
4.122, 4.447, 4.545 

lla 2.452-453 

‘lla jadaliyya 2.179 

‘illa nadariyya wa-jadaliyya 2.187, 
2.316 

“lla qiydsiyya 2.179, 2.187, 2.310 

‘lla ta‘limiyya 2.179, 2.187, 2.310 

“llat al-“illa  2.309-310 

illiteracy 1.533, 2.75, 2.498, 2.704, 
3-74-80 

illiteracy, female 2.648, 3.75 

illocution, conventional 4.332 

illocution, denial 2.144 

illocution, derived 2.144 

illocution, disapproval 2.144 

illocution, nonconventional 4.332 

illocution, nonliteral 2.144 

illocutionary 2.360, 4.328, 4.472 

illocutionary act 2.80-81, 3.679-680 

illocutionary commitment 4.328 

illocutionary derivation 4.331 

illocutionary force 1.428, 1.657, 
3.268, 3.570, 3.680-681, 4.328 

“lm al~aswdt 2.183 

“lm al“awamil 2.403 

“lm al-badi‘ 3.538 

‘lm al-baldga 2.358, 3.538, 3.650 

‘ilm al-bayan 2.306, 2.441, 3.116, 
3.120, 3.538 

“ilm al-kalam 3.122 

“ilm al-lisan 3.73 

“ilm al-luga_ 2.183, 3.73 
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“lm al-ma‘Gni 2.306, 2.358, 2.360, 
3.118, 3.120, 3.161, 3.538, 3.650, 
4-330 

“ilm al-wad° 3.35, 4.684 

“ilm an-nabw 2.184 

“ilm as-sarf 2.183, 4.119, 4.207 

Ilorin 4.760 

iltibds 2.624, 4.102 

iltifdt 2.333, 4.23-25, 4.29-30 

iltiqa as-sdkinayn 3.208, 3.728, 4.116 

iltizam 3.120 

Iltutmish 2.326 

Ima 2.579 

‘imadd 1.557 

image, coherence of the 4.213 

imal 2.169, 4.438 

'imdla 1.89, 1.103, I.113-114, 
1.234, 1.243, 1.245, 1.262-263, 
1.278, 1.300, 1.324, 1.390, 1.497, 
1.537-538, 1.547, 1.571, 1.610, 
1.612, 1.614, 1.640, 2.233, 2.242, 
2.263, 2.31I-315, 2.417, 2.483, 
2.533-5345 2-612, 3.55, 3-91, 
3.148-149, 3.220, 3.276, 3.327, 
3.362-363, 3.481, 3.527, 3.530, 
3-585, 3-595, 3-607, 3.610, 
3.693-694, 4.6, 4.10, 4.109, 4.218, 
4-404, 4.406-407, 4.421, 4.427, 
4-550, 4.615, 4.678, 4.681 

imala, final 2.312-314 

*imala, internal 4.678 

*imala, medial 2.311-314 

*imala, pausal  2.3-4 

imam «4.4 

Imam, Ahmad ‘Ali al- 3.94 

Imazigen 2.709 

Imberg, Gosta 1.660, 1.663 

imitation 4.283-284 

imma 1.469 

immigrants, Arab in Senegal 4.179 

immigrants, Arab in Sudan 4.375 

immigrant communities 1.370 

immigrant workers 1.418 

immigration 1.482 

immigration, Italian in Tunisia 4.217 

immigration, urban 4.716 

immigration in Saudi Arabia 4.123 

imminence 1.268 

impairment, processing 2.689 


2 
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Impairment, Specific Language 4.145 

imparfait 4.728 

imperative I.217-218, 1.239, 1.265, 
1.282, 1.310, 1.340-342, 1.498-499, 
1.509, 1.523, 1.538, 1.568, 1.574, 
2.91, 2.359, 3.249, 3.263, 3.266—-267, 
3.269, 3.272, 3.299, 4.639 

imperative, narrative 1.110, 2.490, 
3-368, 3.536 

imperative, negative 1.249, 2.596, 3.248 

imperative statement 4.331 

imperfect 1.38, 1.44, I.196-197, 
I.217-218, 1.220, 1.309, 1.568, 1.574, 
1.624, 2.426, 2.625, 3.67, 3.96 

imperfect, aktib/niktib 4.247 

imperfect, “am- 1.553, 3.265-266 

imperfect, ‘ammal 1.331, 1.608 

imperfect, apocopated 3.269 

imperfect, b(i)- 1.197-199, I.219-220, 
1.327, 1.331, 1.408-409, 1.538, 
1.553, 1.607, 2.271, 2.516, 2.618, 
3.264-265, 3.404, 3.481, 3.533, 
3+5735 4-241, 4.249, 4.650, 4.712 

imperfect, bayn- 1.607 

imperfect, dd- 1.229, 1.239, 1.610, 
1.612 

imperfect, dependent 3.269 

imperfect, ga‘id 2.568-569, 2.618 

imperfect, gi- 2.595 

imperfect, ba- > future particle ba- 

imperfect, ku- 2.423 

imperfect, niktib/niktibu 1.323, 
1.589, 1.605, 1.610, 2.3-5, 2.7, 
2.533-534, 2.631, 3-53, 3-99, 3-146, 
2.2206. 3.297, A554 

imperfect, gd- 1.239, 1.610, 2.423 

imperfect, Semitic 4.177 

imperfect prefix 1.399, 1.533 

imperfective aspect 1.195, 3.68, 3.99, 
3-247 4-454) 4-457 

impersonal 1.553 

impersonal passive > passive, 
impersonal 

impersonal structure 3.558, 3.562 

impersonal verb > verb, impersonal 

impersonalization 2.317 

implication 2.578, 2.581 

implication, bilateral 2.319 

implication, relationship 2.319 


implication, statistical 2.322 
implication, unilateral 2.319 
implicational analysis 2.320-321 


implicational relationship 2.320-322 
implicational scale 2.318-325, 3.606 
implicational statement 2.318 


implicature 1.428, 4.455, 4.457 
Implicature Model 4.163 


implicature, conversational 2.70, 
4-331 

implosive 1.366 

importation 2.31 

importation of phonemes 2.127 


imposition 4.370-371 

imposition of speech 2.178, 
4.684-68 5 

imposition of speech > creation of 
language; invention of language 

imprecative 2.71, 2.586-587 

Imrw’ al-Qays 1.128, 2.305, 2.581, 
3.211, 3.469, 3.499, 3.646-647, 
3.651, 4.52, 4.201, 4.210, 4.212, 
4.514 

imtind® 4.331 

"iN 1.202, 1.468, 1.509, 2.355, 
2.477-480, 2.542, 3.272, 4.60, 
4.544 

in (kan) 1.110 

in al-muxaffafa 1.202, 2.355 

in an-nafiya 1.202 

In situ. 2.390, 2.596, 4.719-722 

inalienable 1.83, 1.110, 1.283, 1.396, 
1.522, 1.540, 2.523, 3.152, 3.183, 
3-432, 3.671-674 

inalienable possession 
2.594 

Tnani, Muhammad Muhammad 4.285 

inanimate 1.34, I.4I-43, I.220, 1.344, 
1.346, 1.359, 1.433, 1.436, 3.446 

‘indya 2.627 


1.327, 2.570, 


inception 1.219-220 
inceptive 1.199 
inchoative 1.198—199, 1.282, 1.524, 


1.553, 2-245, 2.272, 2.524, 3.221, 
3-234-236, 3.252-253, 4.196, 
4-490-491 

inchoativity 4.457 

inclusion 4.370 

inclusiveness 3.492 
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incorporation, numeral 4.228 

incorporation, pronoun 1.486 

Increasing Complexity Principle 
2.147 

‘inda 3.675 

indeclinability 1.308 

indeclinable 1.559, 4.443 

indefinite 1.190, 1.522, 1.560, 
1.644-64 5 

indefinite article > article, 
indefinite 1.31, 1.92, 1.106, 
2.17 

indefinite marker 1.491, 1.606, 
I.611, 2.419, 2.422 

indefiniteness 1.94, 1.188-190, 
1.226, 1.283, 1.478, 1.480-481, 
1.579-580, 1.582-583, 2.132, 2.146, 
2.247, 2.296, 2.353, 2.424, 2.594, 
3.55, 3-82, 3.87, 3.186, 3.284, 
3-429, 3-453, 3-535, 3-548, 
4.3 11-312, 4.444 

indefiniteness, sentence-initial 3.87 

indeterminacy 3.205 

indeterminacy in the signal 3.206 

indetermination 3.227 

indetermination, marker of 4.444 

indexicality 2.654 

India 2.211, 2.325-331, 2.439 

India, Arabic in 4.595-603 

Indian Ocean 1.660, 2.333 

Indian Ocean trade 1.545 

Indians 2.212, 2.609 

indicative 1.562, 2.23, 2.92, 3.98, 
3.263-264, 3.269, 3.272, 3.298 

indirect object 3.182, 3.277 

indirect object suffix 1.247, 
1.302-303, 1.326, 1.391, 2.613, 
3.276, 3.364, 3.483 

indirect question 2.393 

indirect speech 1.367, 1.649, 
2.331-333 

indirect speech, free 2.331-332 

individuation 2.353, 3.428, 3.430, 
4.316 

Indo-European languages 1.573-574, 
2.67, 2.403, 3.141, 3.192, 3.204, 
3.700, 4.96-97 

Indonesia 1.529, 2.333-339, 2.472 

Indonesia, Arabic in 2.337-338 
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Indonesian [Bahasa Indonesia] 1.545, 
2.26, 2.33 3-345, 2.668-670 

Indonesian, Betawi 2.668 

Indo-Persian 4.595, 4.597, 4-599, 
4.601-603 

infa‘ala 3.226 

infinitive 1.488, 1.521, 1.523, 3.166 

infinitive, Coptic 1.498-499 

infinitive, French 1.418 

infirdd 3.322 

infix 2.349, 2.352, 3.297 

infixation 1.576 

INFL 3.84, 3.86 

INFL > inflection 

inflection 1.348, 1.350, 1.486, 
1.574, 2-171, 2.174, 2.345—3 545 
3-297, 4.93, 4.638-639, 4.642, 4.743 

inflection, acquisition of 2.101 

inflection, external 2.346-347, 


2.349, 2.352353 
inflection, internal 1.37, 1.574, 


2.346-347, 2.349, 2.353, 4.638 
inflection, loss of 3.61 
inflection, verbal 3.708-709 
informants 2.87 
information 1.427, 1.568, 2.186, 
2.207-208 
information, displaced 4.502 
information, frame-related 4.502 
information, given 4.494, 4.497, 4.502 
information, known 4.738 
information, new 2.113, 2.435, 4.494, 
4-497, 4-502-503, 4.657, 4.738 
information, old 2.113, 4.502-503 
information, propositional 4.503 
information and communication 
technology 2.695-696 
information retrieval 1.207, 1.209, 
1.214, 1.455, 1.458-460, I.514-515, 
2.380 
information storage 2.380 
information structure 1.486, 
4.503 
informativity 4.472, 4.475 
Ingela 1.655 
Ingham, Bruce 1.28-35, 1.272, 
1.570, 1.584, 1.590, 1.606, I.611, 
1.617, 2.38, 2.152, 2.213, 2.404, 
2.407-408, 2.571-578, 2.609, 
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3-179-180, 3.326-334, 3.403, 
3-429, 3.478, 3.585, 3.587-588, 
3.606, 4.123-130, 4.318, 4.612, 
4.617, 4.654-655 

Ingram, David 2.676, 2.688 

ingressive 1.491 

in-group 1.415, 4.255, 4.321 

in-group vocabulary 2.217 

inimitability of the Qur’an > i9az 
al-Our’an 

initial position 

initialism 

injective 1.366 

injunctive 1.281-282, 3.191, 4.639 

inna 1.69, I.202-203, 1.349, 
1.468-469, 1.471, 1.473, 1.476, 
1.558, 1.563, 1.649, 2.144, 2.147, 
2.171, 2.179-180, 2.187, 2.237, 
2.290-291, 2.316, 2.333, 2.354-358, 
3.101, 3.105, 3.161, 3.221, 3.234, 
3-256, 3.260, 3.268, 3.353-354, 
3-589, 3.591, 3-691, 3.705, 4.3 58-362, 
4-430, 4.48 5-486, 4.499, 4.504, 
4-544, 4.732, 4-740 

inna muxaffafa 1.69 

inna wa-axawatuhd 1.69 

?inna with accusative predicate 3.691 

?inna with nominative subject 3.695 


1.474 
I.1, 1.5 


'innamad 1.471, 2.115, 4.732 

innateness 2.96, 2.689, 3.228 

Inneqor 4.301 

innovation 1.492-493, 2.7, 3.189, 
3.202-203 

innovation in enclaves 1.590 

Inor 4.304-305 


input structure 4.521 

ingqata‘a 3.96 

ingiraiyya 3.74 

NSA 2.81, 2.327, 2.3 58-361, 
4-331-333, 4.586 

'iNsSA -iqai 2.3 58-359 

'ins@ kitabi 2.358 

'ins@ talabi 4.332 

inscription, foundation 2.43 

inscription, Greek 2.212 

inscription of al-Aqmar Mosque 
2.600 

inscription of al-Ula 1.129, 1.149, 


3.467-469, 3.471-472 


inscription of ‘En Avdat 1.149, 
3-467-469 

inscription of Friday Mosque 
Isfahan 2.601 

inscription of Harran 
3-470 

inscription of ‘Igl bn Hftm 3.467 

inscription of Jabal Usays 3.467, 3.470 

inscription of Namara 3.467, 3.469 

inscription of Qaryat al-Faw 3.467 

inscription of the Dome of the 


1.149, 3.467, 


Rock 1.401, 2.599, 3-515, 3-517; 
4.130, 4.134 

inscription of "Umm al-Jimal 1.149, 
3-470 

inscription of Zabad 1.149, 3.470, 3.476 

inscriptions 2.40, 2.42-43 


inscriptions, Alhambra 3.112 
inscriptions, Arabic in India 2.329 
inscriptions, Aramaic 1.401 
inscriptions, bilingual 4.482 
inscriptions, Himyaritic 2.256-257, 
2.260 
inscriptions, historical 2.44 
inscriptions, Jordanian 2.263 
inscriptions, Kufic 2.599-600 
inscriptions, Libyco-Latin 4.571 
inscriptions, Libyco-Punic 4.571 
inscriptions, monumental 4.560 
inscriptions, Nabataean 2.198, 
3.696, 4.479 
inscriptions, North-Arabian 2.263 
inscriptions, Ottoman 
architectural 4.561 
inscriptions, Palmyrene 1.401 
inscriptions, pre-Islamic 2.260 
inscriptions, Quranic 2.45 
inscriptions, Sabaean 2.256 
inscriptions, Syrian 2.263 
inscriptions, Taj Mahal 4.561 
inscriptions of Jabal Ramm 3.469 
insertion 1.418, 2.127, 3.617 
insertion, lexical 4.521 
insertion, suppletive 2.302 
insijam 1.427 
Institut Bourguiba des Langues 
Vivantes 4.149 
Institut pédagogique polyvalent Bella 
Assan 1.337 
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Institute of Kiswahili and Foreign 
Languages 1.661 

Institute of Kiswahili Research 1.661 

instrument, noun of 1.328, 
3-279) 3-153, 3-303, 3-424, 4.95, 
4461-462, 4.487, 4.535 

instrumental 1.344, 1.346 

insult 2.136, 2.361-365, 2.586-587, 
2.622, 4.419 

integration 4.370 


integration of loanwords 2.288, 2.342, 


2.465, 4.724 

intensification 1.308, 4.51 

intensification strategy 2.206 

intensifier 1.306 

intensity 1.211, 1.329, 1.331, 
3.186 

intensive 2.156-157, 4.177, 4.643, 
4.692 

intensive adjective 1.16 

intensive aorist 1.38 

intent 1.284-285 

intent, declaration of 2.578 

intention 1.330-331, 1.607, 2.301, 
3.160, 4.329 

intention, communicative 2.209, 
2.623 

intention, speaker’s 2.186 

intentional 1.553 

intentional meaning 4.329 

intentionality 1.359, I.429-430, 
4-472, 4.475 

interaction management 
2.148 

interaction, face-to-face 4.322 

interaction, formal 4.58 

interaction, informal 4.58 

interdental 1.29, 1.53-54, I.59-61, 
1.88, 1.102, 1.112, 1.223, 1.232, 
1.242, 1.260, I.270-271, 1.275, 
1.291, 1.300, 1.323-324, 1.365-3 66, 
1.384, 1.390, 1.405, I.407, 
I.409-410, I.440, 1.490, 1.493, 
I.5OI, 1.546, 1.571, 1.585, 1.590, 
1.607, 1.609-611, 2.2, 2.31, 2.213, 
2.415, 2.473, 2.482, 2.507, 2.572, 


2.610, 3.55, 3-146, 3.180, 3.189-190, 


3.220, 3.275, 3.289-290, 3.361, 
3-478-479, 3.598, 3.604, 3.608-609, 


INSTITUTE OF KISWAHILI — INTERNAL PASSIVE 


3.666, 3.668, 4.124, 4.126, 4.128, 
4.240-241, 4.302, 4.370, 4.372, 
4-.548-549, 4.564, 4.613-614, 4.629, 
4.63 1-632, 4.754, 4-757 

interdentals, Semitic 4.172 

interdialectal contact 3.8 

interdialectal contact > speech 
accommodation 

interdialectal conversation 1.406-407 

interdigitation 1.573 

interface, morphology-syntax- 
semantics 2.366 

interface, phonology-morphology 
2.366 

interface, syntax-semantics 2.368-371 

interface linguistics 2.365 

interference 1.416, 1.440, 1.485, 
2.373-378, 4.368, 4.370 

interference — substratal influence; 
adstratal influence 

interference, Arabic in Ottoman 
Turkish 4.585 

interference, first language 4.139-140 

interference, Greek in Arabic 
translations 4.544 

interference, linguistic 2.666 

interference, Persian in Ottoman 
Turkish 4.585 

interference, structural 2.669 

interference, Syriac in Arabic 
4.546 

interference, Tajik in Uzbekistan 
Arabic 4.614-615 

interference, Turkish in Arabic 4.581, 
4.593-594 

interference, vernacular 2.529 

intergroup encounter 4.321-322 

interjection 1.73, 1.367, 1.566, 
2.272, 2.378-380, 2.432, 2.585, 
3-97, 3-103, 3.257, 4.287 

interjection, demonstrative 1.63 

interlanguage 1.482, 1.485, 
4.139-I41, 4.143-144, 4.369 

intermarriage 2.59, 2.711 

internal cause of change 3.189 

internal drift 1.594 

internal inflection — inflection, 
internal 

internal passive > passive, internal 
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internal plural > plural, internal 
International Language Institute 4.149 
International Phonetic Alphabet 4.520 
Internet 1.207, 1.455, 1.512, 1.602, 
2.380-387, 2.701, 3.193, 3.199, 
3-274, 3-317, 4.320, 4.322 
Internet, Arabic on the 3.316 
interpretation 1.429 
interrogation 2.101, 2.143 
interrogation, implicit 4.485 
interrogative 1.230, 1.240, 1.392, 
1.502, 1.509, 2.171, 2.195, 2.397, 
2.521, 2.561-5§62, 3.293, 3.365, 
4.247 
interrogative, indirect 2.393 
interrogative, phrasal 2.388 
interrogative, postposition of 1.502 
interrogative, wh- 4.719-720, 4.722 
interrogative adverbial 1.22, 1.24-25 
interrogative determiner 2.392 
interrogative marker 4.566 
interrogative pronoun 1.279, 1.303 
interrogative statement 4.331 
interrogative utterance 4.332 
interrogatives in Egyptian Arabic 
4.372 
interrogatives, acquisition of 2.100 
intertextuality 4.472, 4.475 
interval 1.197—-199, 1.201 
intiha 2.191 
intimacy 2.587 
intonation 1.445, 2.116, 2.391, 
2.39S—401, 2.490, 2.532, 2.574, 
3-240, 3.569, 3.726-727 
intonation, interrogative 1.249 
intonational contour 2.395 
intonational phrase 2.396 
intransitive 1.328, 1.348, 1.356-357, 
4.410-416, 4.530, 4.536, 4.624, 
4.641-642 
intransitive verb 1.221, 1.281, 
1.622-623, 1.625, 2.93-95, 3.224, 


4-532 
intransitivity 3.225 
intransitivization 1.623-624 


introduction, topic 
introflective 4.93 
introflexion 3.192 
intrusive -i2 3.544 


1.432 


invective 2.362 

invention of language 2.178, 
4.68 4-686 

invention of language > imposition 
of speech; creation of language 

Inversion 2.224, 3.83, 4.739 

inversion strategy 3.82 

inversion, free subject 3.706 

invocation, divine 2.364 

Inzidenzschema_ 1.468 

lotacism 2.201 

IP > phrase, Inflection 

IPA > International Phonetic 
Alphabet 


== 


qd 2.359 

-iqai 2.358 

igham 2.296 

iglab 3.335, 4-427 

iqtisar 2.17 

'iqwa 4.88, 4.207-208 

%ivab 1.67, 1.308-310, 1.471, 
I.5 59-560, 1.562, 1.601, 1.614-616, 
1.666, 1.668, 2.85, 2.179-180, 
2.232, 2.263, 2.293, 2.308, 2.353, 
2.401-406, 2.479, 2.5 36-539, 
2-542~5$435 3-90, 3-92, 3-429, 3-5SI, 
3.645, 3.650-651, 3.696, 4.22-23, 
4.935 4-432, 4.446, 4.639 

Irafayle 2.268-269 

Iram 3.345 

Iran 1.403, 1.529, 2.219, 2.406-414, 
4.508 

Iran, Arabic in 2.407 

Iranian languages 2.219, 2.604 

Iranian Revolution 4.77-78 

Iran-Iraq war 2.407 

Iraq 1.26, 1.222, 2.105—-107, 2.109, 
2.424 

Iraq, Arabic in 2.555, 3.237, 3-525 

‘wdaqi 1.80, 1.83-84, 1.93-94, I.I51, 
1.189, 3.307, 4.131 

Iraqi Arabic 1.87, 1.92, 1.95, 1.190, 
I.222, 1.417, 1.432, 1.443-444, 
1.493, 1.540, 1.639-641, 2.38, 2.96, 
2.174, 2.231, 2.312, 2.388, 2.390, 
3.68, 3.70, 3-429, 3-595, 3-597, 
3.611, 3.613-614, 3.654, 3.702, 
3-729, 4.45, 4.85-86, 4.303, 4.311, 
4.318, 4.590, 4.592, 4.670-671 
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Iraqui-Sinaceur, Zakia 1.609 

Irbid 2.499 

Irbid Arabic 2.498-499, 2.503, 
2.506, 4.655 

“ird 2.363, 3.658 

irdaf 2.579-581 

Iregat 1.362 

Irish 3.706, 4.392 

irony 3.121 

‘irq 3-345 

irrealis 1.554, 2.477, 2.524, 3-269, 
3-5375 3-643 

irsal 3.91 

Irshied, Omar Musleh 2.501, 3.610, 
4-349, 4.351 

Irvine, Judith 2.651, 2.662 

Tryani, Muttahar ‘Ali al- 2.258, 4.107 

‘Isa ibn ‘Umar at-Taqafi 2.86, 2.227, 

35439427 

‘Isa ibn Yahya 4.542 

Isa, Ali 2.469 

Isaksson, Bo 3.585, 4.407 

1Sdra 1.565, 2.579, 2.581, 3.160 

"Sha 1.616, 2,234, 3.124 

Isbahani, ’Abu |-Faraj al- > Isfahani, 
Aba I-Faraj al- 

[Sbili, “Abu |-Xayr al- 1.3 

Isbir, Muhammad Sa‘id 3.539 

Isfahan, "Abu |-Faraj al- 1.616, 
2.433-434, 2.550, 3.216 

Isfahani, ar-Ragib al- 3.34 

Isfahani, Baba Sah 3.337 

Isfahani, Habib 2.407, 2.601 

Isfahani, Muhammad al- 3.540 

Isfara’ini, Isam ad-Din al- 4.686 

Ishaq ibn Hunayn 4.542 

Ishaq ibn ‘Ibrahim 3.117 

Ishaq, Muhammad Qamar 2.326, 
2.328 

Ishaqi, ‘Abd al-Baqi al- 1.598 

Ishihara, Tadayoshi 3.287 

Isidorus of Seville 1.98 

iskdn 1.614—-616, 2.16, 2.165 

Iskenderun 1.111, I.114-116, 
4.580 

Isla 3.147 

Islam 2.664 

Islam, language of 1.530 

Islam, Shiite 2.406 
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Islam, spread of 2.667 

Islamic College 1.661 

Islamic conquests 1.174 

Islamic Cultural Association of 
Cameroon 1.336 

Islamic education 3.138-139 

Islamic fundamentalism 2.698, 
2.703-704 

Islamic law 2.578 

Islamic law > figh 

Islamic law, terminology of 
2.341 

Islamic learning 1.450, 2.51-53, 
2.325, 3-136, 3.170, 3.374-376 

Islamic learning in Indonesia 2.336 

Islamic World League 1.450-451 

Islamicization 2.58 

Islamists 1.531 

Islamiya college 3.129 

Islamization 1.55-56, 1.98-99, 
1.286, 1.654, 2.340, 3.169-170, 
3.641 

Islamization of nationalism 4.77 

Islamization of Pakistan 3.511 

Islamization of Senegal 4.723 

Islamization of Somalia 4.272 

Islamization of South India 4.433 

Islamization of Uzbekistan 4.612 

island 2.369-370, 4.522 

island constraint 4.82, 4.523 

island violation 4.81 

Island-sensitivity 3.384 

ism 1.185, 1.309, 1.488, 1.565, 
2.90, 2.184, 2.424-429, 2.542, 
2.5455 3-241, 3-323-324, 3.422, 
3-424, 3.546, 3.717, 3-719, 
4.220-221 

ism > noun 

ism ad-darf 3.424 

ism al-‘adad_ 3.422 

ism al-dla 2.42.4, 3.424, 4.461 

ism al“alam 3.717, 3.719 

ism al-fa%l 1.68, 2.297, 2.424, 
2.429-432, 2.550-5 51, 2.624, 
3-96-98, 3.424, 3-459, 3-542, 
3-548-549, 4.220 

ism al-fil 1.73, 2.80, 2.379, 
2.432-434, 3.103, 3.679, 4.282-283, 
4-414, 4.443 
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ism al-hadat 3.102 

ism al-hadatan 3.455 

ism alisdra 1.566, 1.568, 3.422 

ism al-jam® 1.433 

ism al-jins 1.433 

ism al-katra 1.577, 3-425 

ism al-mafUl 1.68, 2.424, 2.550-551, 
2.624, 3-424, 3-459, 3.542, 3.548 

ism al-marra 3.167, 3.424, 4.644 

ism al-masdar 1.68, 3.165 

ism al-mutallat, al- 4.468 

ism al-wahda 1.433, 3-424, 3-439 

ism al-wi'@ 3.424 

ism an-naw‘ 3.424, 4.644 

ism at-tafdil 2.13 

ism az-zamdn 3.424 

ism fil 3.101 

ism idafa 2.294 

ism inna 1.69, 2.355, 2.357 

ism jamid 1.573, 2.445, 4.686 

ism kdna 1.70, 2.431, 2.549, 
2.551-§$52, 3-354, 3-687 

ism li-L-fil 2.432 

ism makdn 2.424 

ism mawsul 1.488, 1.568, 3.422 

ism mubham_ 1.73, 4.221 

ism mudaf 1.69 

ism mudmar 1.557 

ism mubaqqar 1.637 

ism musaggar 1.637 

ism sawt 3.176 

ism tamm 1.69 

ism tulati 3.721 

ism, definition of 2.424, 2.427 

ism, tamam al- 4.445 

Ismail 3.345 

Ismail, Hanadi 4.630 

-1SMAM 2.233, 3.566, 4.427, 4.682 

Ismint Arabic 2.2 

ismiyya 2.434 

Tsmuni, Ahmad al- 4.291 

Isna Arabic 2.2 

isndd 1.2, 2.291, 2.294, 2.316, 
2.427, 2.424-437, 2.5 38-539, 
3.136, 3.683, 4.354, 4.484, 4.686 

isnadi, tarkib 2.404 

isogloss 1.583-586, 1.604-605 

isogloss, distinctive 1.585 

isogloss, formal 1.585 


isogloss, non-distinctive 1.585 

isogloss, structural 1.585 

isogloss bundle 1.604, 3.406 

isogloss clustering 3.10 

isomorphism 3.612 

Israel 1.131, 1.176, 1.232, 2.60, 
2.64, 2.97, 2.106, 2.437-441, 2.531, 
2.660, 3.312, 3.315 

Israel, Arabic in 1.584, 2.437-441 

Israelis 2.438 

Israili, Ishaq ibn Sulayman al- 3.111 

israk 2.292 

Issaq 4.277 

Isserlin, Benedict S.J. 

istanafa 2.293 

Istanbul 1.168, 1.171-172, 4.425 

istaqda 4.446 

istatqala 4.442 

istidra 1.424-425, 2.305, 2.441-447, 
2.578, 3.116-I21, 3.651, 4.165, 
4.207, 4.210 

istidra -asliyya 2.444-445 

istidra bi-l-kindya 2.445 

istidra daxiliyya 2.445 

istidra gayr daxiliyya 2.445 

isti‘dra gayr mufida 2.443-444, 
3.121 

istiara ‘inddiyya 2.445 

istidra makniyya 2.445 

istidra mufida 2.443 

istidra mujarrada 2.445 

istidra murassaha 2.445 

istiadra mutlaqa 2.445 

isti‘dra tabaiyya 2.444-445 

isti‘dra tabhakkumiyya 2.446 

istidra tabqigiyya 2.445, 3.120 

istidra tamlibiyya 2.446 

istidra tasrihiyya 2.445 

istidra taxyiliyya 2.444-445, 
120 

istidra wifdgiyya 2.445 

isti‘dra xdssiyya 2.445 

istidlal 2.304 

istidlal bi-l-katra 2.449 

istidlal bi-l-mital 2.449 

istifhdm 2.184, 2.237, 2.292, 
2.388, 2.478, 2.543, 3-549) 4-333, 
4.737 

istifham, ‘alamat al- 3.741 


3-142, 3-147 
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istigal 1.50, 2.149 

istigata 4.329 

istibsan 4.13 

istila 4.423 

istilab 4.684 

istilabi 3.629 

istimal 1.124, 2.86, 2.359, 4.332 

istinaf 2.293 

istinbdt 4.465 

istiqaq 1.453, 1.573-575, 2.165, 
2.447-451, 2.496, 2.638, 2.641, 3.15, 
3-45 3-114, 3-539, 4.119-120, 4.446, 
4.461, 4.465, 4.640 

istiqag -akbar 1.575 

istiqdq ‘asgar 2.447 

istiqag kabir 1.575, 4.254, 4.287 

istiqdg giydsi 1.452 

istiqdg sagir 1.573, 1.575 

istirdk 3.320, 3.322, 3.538 


istishab al-hal 1.194, 4.30 
istitnd’ 1.72, 2.451-454, 3.101, 
3-549, 4.221 


istitnd mufarrag 2.452, 3.104 

istitnd munqati® 2.452 

istitnd muttasil 2.452 

istixddm 3.539 

istixfaf 2.17, 2.233 

Isuruniyya 4.157 

Italian 1.340, 1.537, 1.554, 1.562, 
2.1, 2.26, 2.285, 2.375, 2.454-459, 
2.470, 2.482, 2.491, 2.504, 2.560, 
2.659, 2.668-669, 2.699, 3.141, 
3.143-144, 3.228, 3.312-313, 3.706, 
4-535 4.216, 4.574 

Italian, North 1.45 

Italian, Tuscan 3.146 

Italian in Egypt 2.457 

Italian in Libya 4.556 

Italian in Tunisia 4.574 

itba 3.631-632 

itbdg 1.544, 2.459-461, 3.124, 3.600, 
3.608, 4.2, 4.211, 4.421, 4.636 

itbdt 2.444, 3.118, 3.121 

iteration 4.51 
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iterative I.2O01, 1.253, 1.282, 2.245 

iterativity 3.616 

itibar 3.324 

Ptilaf 4.213 

itilal 2.308 

itimdd 3.124-125, 4.739 

itinerants 2.216 

It6, Junko 2.36, 3.611, 4.85, 4.374 

ittasala 4.235 

ittiba’ 1.435-436 

ittifdq 3.176, 3.320 

ittibad al-maball 3.324 

ittisa’ 2.17, 3.116, 3.125, 3.651 

Ivanov, Sergej Nikolaevié 4.585 

Ivanyi, Tamas 1.640-643, 2.536-545, 
3.88-95, 3.648 

Ivrit 2.461-467, 2.670, 3.409, 3.426, 
4.72 

Ivrit > Hebrew, Modern 

‘wad 3.453, 4444-445 

Iwo 4.760 

ixbadr 2.358-360, 2.436, 4.332, 4.737 

ixf@ 2.299-300, 4.426-427 

ixtazala 2.16 

ixtilaf 3.320 

ixtilds 3.92 

ixtisar 2.17 

ixtisds 2.295, 3.118 

ixtiyar 4.4-7 

Ixwan Movement > Ikhwan 
Movement 

Iyebi-Mandjek, Olivier 

Iyesiye 1.362 

‘iyyd- 1.263, 1.557, 1.5595 3-591, 
4-534-535 

iza 1.554 

izafet 4.585, 4.598, 4.603, 4.622 

‘Tzbit al-Basili Arabic 1.271 

izdiwaj(iyyat) al-luga_ 1.173, 1.533, 

_ 1.630, 3.349 

Izgi, Cevat 3.503 

Izmajlova, M. 4.612 

Izzat Afandi, Mustafa > Izzet Efendi 

Izzet Efendi 3.338 


1.334 
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jl 1.75, 1.271, 1.608, 2.494-496, 
cada, 

j@a bi- 4.38 

Jaaliyyin 2.559 

Jaame 1.362 

Jabal Axdar Arabic 3.479, 3.482-485, 
3.489 

Jabal Ramm 3.469 

Jabal Ramn,, inscription of 

Jabal Sammar 3.326, 4.126 

Jabal Says 3.470 

Jabal Tayy 4.126 

Jabal Tubayq 3.401 

Jabal "Umm Jadayid 3.469 

Jabal "Usays, inscription of 1.149 

Jabal Washah Arabic 4.751 

Jabal Yazidi Arabic 4.754, 4.756 

Jabali Arabic 2.314 

Jabarti, ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Hasan 
als 2.332 

Jabeur, Mohamed 3.607, 4.563, 
4.629, 4.632 

Jabir ibn Hayyan 2.234, 4.235, 4.287 

Jabiri, Majdi al- 1.600 

Jackendoff, Ray 2.113, 4.488-489, 
4.742 

Jacobi, Renate 3.646 

Jacobites 4.402 

Jacquart, Danielle 4.459 

Jaeggli, Osvaldo 3.706 

Ja‘far ibn Sabir 2.425 

Ja‘far, Mustafa 4.138 

Ja‘far, Talha 2.54 

Jaffa 2.464, 2.506 

Jaffa Arabic 1.608, 2.502 

Jafr, al- 3.401 


1.149 


Jahan, Shah 3.338 

Jahangir, Shah 3.338 

Jahani, Carina 2.409 

jahiliyya 4.76, 4.78 

Jahiz, al- 1.403, 1.428, 1.434, 2.96, 
2.303-304, 2.442, 2.469, 2.579, 
2.630, 2.633, 2.676-677, 3.71-72, 
3.117, 3.160-161, 3.690, 4.64, 
4-74, 4.202, 4.473 

jabr 3.124 

Jahriyya 1.380 

Jahr, "Asmahan al- 2.258 

Jaimoukha, Amjad 2.498, 2.500 

j@iz 2.184, 2.299 

Jakarta 2.335 

Jakobi, Angelika 3.43 5-439 

Jakobson, Roman 2.98, 2.319, 2.560, 
2.687, 3.600, 4.199, 4.328, 4.422 

Jalabi [Celebi], Hasan 4.561 

Jalal, Muhammad ‘Utman 1.600 

jalil 1.151, 3.308 

jaliyya 3.225 

jam® 1.309, 1.576, 3.426, 3.439 

jam‘ al-jam* 2.352 

jam‘ al-katra 3.439 

jam‘ al-qilla 3.439 

jam’ maksur 3.439 

jam’ mukassar 3.439 

jam‘ salim 3.439 

Jama‘a al-Islamiyya, al- 4.77-78 

Jamaican Creole English 2.319-320 

Jamali, Badr al- 2.46 

James, David Lewis 3.112, 
3-308-309, 3.340, 3.519 

jami‘ 2.445, 2.537, 4.17 


Jami, ‘Abd ar-Rahman al- 1.380 
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jamid 1.573, 2.94, 4.686 
jamid, ism 2.445 

Jamil ibn Mu‘ammar 4.202 
Jamili, Xudayr ‘A. al- 1.619 
Jamoussi, Souad 4.575 
Janaba 2.213 

Janjero 1.35 

janna 1.174 

Jansen, Johannes J.G. 4.78 
Jansen, Willy 4.432 
Janssens, Gerard 1.618, 3.726, 


4.349 
Japanese 2.9, 3.232, 3.706, 3.725, 
4-537, 4-539 


Japanese, object-raising in 4.539 

jar@id 4.217 

Jarajrah Arabic 4.238 

Jarema, Gonia 1.425 

Jargon 2.8, 2.468-472, 3.59, 3.639, 
3.642, 4.252, 4.255, 4.380 

jargon, Cairene 2.469 

jargon, criminal 2.470 

jargon, Egyptian 2.469-470 

jargon, Hebrew 2.470 

jargon, Islamic 2.471 

jargon, Jewish 2.471 

jargon, North African 2.470 

Jargon, secret 3.127 

jargon of boatbuilders 2.215 

jargon of homosexuals 2.470 

jargon of students 4.380 

Jarim, ‘Alial- 2.578, 2.581 

Jarmi, Aba ‘Umar al- 1.193, 3.690, 
4.119 

jarr 1.67, 1.309, 1.347, 1.555-556, 
1.5 59-560, 2.232233, 2.294, 2.402, 
2.425, 2.427, 3.699 

Jarrahi 2.572 

Jarrar, Samir A. 2.104-105, 2.110 

Jarrar, Walid Sadeq 2.426-427 

jars 4.2 

JaSar-Nasteva, Olivera 4.259 

Jaspaert, Koen 2.681 

Jassas, “Aba Bakr ’Ahmad ibn ‘Ali 
al- 3.122 

Jastrow, Otto 1.87-96, 1.270, 1.388, 
1.444-445, 1.536, 1.540, 1.562, 
1.571, 1.584, 1.607, 1.609-610, 
1.612, 1.615, 1.642, 2.230-231, 


2.272-273, 2.313, 2.388, 2.414-424, 
2.533-534, 3-190, 3.237, 3.568, 
3.585, 3-609, 4.2, 4.109, 4.302-303, 
4.318, 4.404, 4.407, 4.520, 4.612, 
4.621-622, 4.664, 4.750, 4.754 

Jat 2.217 

Jatlawi, al-Hadial- 2.70 

Jaussen, Antonin 4.479, 4.481-482 

Java 2.340, 2.472 

javanais 2.468, 4.156 

Javanese 2.334, 2.336, 2.339, 
2.472-477, 2.668, 2.673, 
4-47 6-477 

jawdb 1.72, 1.202, 2.477, 2.479 

jawab al-jaz@ 2.478 

jawab’in 2.478 

jawab law 2.478 

Jawad, Mustafa 1.453 

Jawaliqi, "Aba Mansur Mawhib ibn 
Ahmad al- 1.627, 3.36 

jawazim > jazim 

Jawbari, ‘Abd ar-Rahim ibn ‘Umar 
al- 2.469 

Jawf Arabic 4.751 

Jawf, al- 4.123 

jawhar 1.574, 2.186 

Jawhar ibn Haydar 2.53 

Jawhari, "Abia Nasr Isma‘il ibn Hammad 
al- 1.4, 3.21, 3-33, 3-42, 
3-44, 3-214, 3.502 

Jawi 1.135, 4.477 

Jawnpiri, Mulla Mahmid 2.327 

Jaww, al- 3.401 

Jawwas ibn Huraym 3.647 

Jawzjani, al- 3.379 

Jayakar, Atmaram 2.211, 3.478 

Jaybi, al-Fadil al- 1.603 

jayyid 1.192 

Jayyusi, Salma Khadra 4.92 

jaz@ 1.49, 1.72, 2.477-481, 2.542, 
3.261 

Jazairi, Tahir al- 2.637 

Jazayery, Mohammad Ali 2.411-412, 
3-579 

Jazeera, al- > Al-Jazeera 

jazim 1.71 

Jazira, al- > Al-Jazeera 

Jazirah 3.326, 4.125 

Jazirat al-Qamar 3.125 
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jazm 1.67, 1.71-72, I.1§2, 1.309, 
2.16, 2.233, 2.402, 2.404, 
2.478-479, 4.132, 4.557 

Jazali 2.52 

Jbala Arabic 1.439, 1.590, 1.609, 
3.288-290, 3.292-293, 4.70 

Jbaliyyah 3.401 


Jbaliyyah Arabic 3.401, 3.403, 
4.240 

Jebala 3.288 

Jebayr 1.363 

Jebel South 1.655 


Jeddah 3.179, 4.628, 4.767 

Jeddah, youth speech in 4.767 

Jeddah Arabic 1.271, 4.126, 4.632 

Jefferson, Gail 2.202 

Jeffery, Arthur 2.57, 2.198-199, 
2.373, 2.666, 3.7, 4.295 

Jelinek, M. Eloise 1.220, 3.385-386, 
3-684, 3.709, 4.395, 4-399-400, 
4.648-650, 4.655, 4.657 

Jenabi 3.502-503 

jenggot 2.336, 2.339 

Jenin Arabic 2.321 

Jenkins, Major 2.518 

Jenssen, Herbjon 2.360 

Jephson, Arthur Jeremy 
Mounteney 1.519 

Jerash 2.498-499, 2.502 

Jerba 2.7095 4.5725 4.574 

Jeremias, Eva M. 2.406-414, 3.114 

Jernudd, Bj6rn 1.668 

Jerome, Saint 1.167 

Jerusalem 1.23, 2.439, 2.481, 2.505, 
3-409 

Jerusalem Arabic 1.323, 1.444-445, 
1.608, 2.32, 2.221, 2.231, 2.481-493, 
2.502, 2.509, 2.532, 2.534, 3-8-9, 
3.11, 3.658, 3.704, 4.632 

Jerusalem Arabic, Jewish 2.491 

Jespersen, Otto 1.616, 1.619, 2.158, 
2.331332, 3.653, 3-655 

Jesry, Maher 4.387-389 

Jesuit College de Louis-le-Grand 
I.I71 

Jesus 3.730 

Jewish Arabic 1.54, 1.323, 1-443, 
1.445-447, 2.23, 2.266, 2.277, 
2.313, 2.470, 2.494, 2.526-536, 
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2.659, 2.661, 3.218, 3.220, 3.451, 
3-472, 4.58, 4.70, 4.157, 4.216, 
4.217 

Jewish Arabic, Baghdadi 1.351, 
1.537, 1.607, 1.610, 1.625, 2.414, 
2.276, 2.313, 2.532-534, 4.664 

Jewish Arabic, Cairene 2.532-533 

Jewish Arabic, Egyptian 2.276, 
2.278-279 

Jewish Arabic, Hijazi 2.259 

Jewish Arabic, Jerusalem 2.491 

Jewish Arabic, Moroccan 1.444-445, 
2.533, 3.288, 3.292-293 

Jewish Arabic, Tlemcen 2.533 

Jewish Arabic, Tripoli 4.548 

Jewish Arabic, Tunis 1.609, 2.277, 
3-449, 4.563 

Jewish Arabic, Tunisian 4.575 


Jewish Arabic, Yemeni 2.534, 
4.750 
Jewish communities 2.531 


Jews 1.99, 1.444-448, 1.527, 
1.589, 2.60-61, 2.526, 3.218, 
3.370 

Jews, Egyptian 2.534 

Jews, Iraqi 2.414-415, 2.526, 2.532 

Jews, Karaite 2.471 

Jews, Libyan 2.471 

Jews, Moroccan 2.63-64, 2.470 

Jews, Portuguese 2.527 

Jews, Rabbanite 2.533 

Jews, Sephardic 2.64, 2.437-438, 
2.461 

Jews, Spanish 2.527, 2.532 

Jews, Tunisian 2.532 

Jews in Malta 3.142 

Jews in Morocco 3.294, 3.314 

Jews in Sicily 4.216 

Jews of Bukhara 4.424 

Jews of Cairo 1.323 

Jews of Cochin 3.129 

Jews of Jerusalem 2.481 

Jews of Samarkand 4.424 

Jezreel, Plain of 3.402 

Jibbali 1.493, 2.66-67, 2.211, 3.478, 
3-593, 4-297-303, 4.312 

Jiblah 1.187, 2.273 

Jibran (Jubran), Jibran Khalil 


3-395, 4-91, 4.211 


2.703, 
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Jidda Arabic > Jeddah Arabic 

Jiha, Michel 4.70 

jibad 4.78 

Jihadist Movements 3.136, 3.170 

Jilali, Hulam al- 3.38, 3.43 

Jilani, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
4-277 

Jilyani al’ Andalusi, al- 4.204 

jim 1.26-27, 2.494-496, 3.609 

Jimma 2.51, 2.53 

Jin, Zhou 4.268 

jinds 2.496-498, 3.538-539, 4.211 

jinds al-istiqdq 2.496, 3.539 

jinds al-qalb 3.539 

jindas al-xatt 2.497 

jinds at-tarkib 3.539 

jinds lafdi 3.539 

jinds manawi 3.539 

jinds maqlub 2.497 

jinds muddari‘ 2.497 

jinds mubarraf 2.497 

jinds naqgis 2.497 

jinds tamm 2.496-497 

jinds tashift 4.157 

Jindi, Ahmad Alam ad-Din al- > 
Jundi, Ahmad Alam ad-Din 

jingtang yu 1.380 

fins 2.234, 4.545 

Jiwan, Mulla 2.327 


jiwar 1.72, 2.403-404 
jizya 3.346 
JMODEL  1.208-209 


Job, Book of 1.167 
Johansen, Baber 2.360 
Johanson, Lars 4.587 
John of Segovia 1.168 
John of Seville 1.166 
Johns, Jeremy 4.217 
Johnson, C. Douglas 
Johnson, Frederick 
Johnson, Mark 
2.689, 4.165 
Johnson, Martin Elmer 1.595 
Johnson, Rev. Samuel 4.758 
Johnstone [Koch], Barbara 1.473-474, 
1.648, 3.500, 3.669, 3.678, 4.49 
Johnstone, Penelope 2.677 
Johnstone, Thomas Muir 1.446, 
1.584-585, 1.611, 1.639, 2.151-15§2, 


4-347 
1.663 


1.423, 1.425, 


2.211, 2.609-610, 3.622, 4.125, 
4.297, 4.302306, 4.403, 4.753 

jokes 2.653, 2.658 

Joly, André 2.82 

Jomier, Jacques 3.584, 3.586-587 

Jones, Russell 2.334, 2.341-342, 
2.476 

Jones, William 1.167, 3.207, 4.516 

Jong, Rudolf E. de 1.270, 1.320-322, 
I.570-5§71, 1.605, 2.2, 2.1§I-153, 
2.509, 3.360, 3.401, 3.403-406, 
4.237-251, 4.628, 4.677 

Jonge, Huub de 2.337 


Joola 4.723 
Joos 1.632 
Jordan 1.26, 1.260, 2.105, 2.498-505, 


2.658, 3.316 

Jordan, Arabic in 1.260, 2.31, 2.494, 
2.5555 3-5255 3-613, 3.726 

Jordan valley 3.402 

Jordanian Arabic 1.83, 1.217, 
1.656-659, 2.71-72, 2.97-99, 
2.120, 2.230-231, 2.395, 
2.397-398, 2.498-517, 2.585—-587, 
3.11, 3.263-268, 3.527, 3.604, 
3.61I-612, 3.678-679, 3.686, 
4-407, 4.489, 4.629, 4.632, 4.648, 
4.654-656, 4.664, 4.672, 4.681 

Joseph, Brian 4.371 

Joshi, Aravind 1.457 

Joufra 3.56 

Jouon, Paul 1.576-577, 3.409 

Jourdan, J. 4.563 

journalism 2.636, 2.655, 3.19, 3-395 
3.193 

Journalism, Folkloristic 

journals, Arabic 1.259 

Joyce, James 4.36 

Jozami, Gladys 3.3 

Juan [Hispalense] 1.96 

Juba 2.517, 3.10 

Juba Arabic 1.37, 1.489, 1.520, 
1.525, 2.517-§25, 3.10, 3.62, 
3-635, 3-639, 3-642-643, 4.198, 
4-376 

Jubb ‘Adin 1.178 

Jubba’, Abia Hasim al-  3.162-163 

Jubran, Jubran Khalil > Jibran, Jibran 
Khalil 


3.200 
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Juburi, ‘Abdallah al-  2.638-639 

Judaean Desert 3.360 

Judaeo-Arabic > Jewish Arabic 

Judaeo-Aramaic 1.240 

Judaeo-Spanish 4.579 

Jufra 3.53 

Juhayna 1.361-362 

Juhayna Arabic 3.94 

Juhayni, ‘Abdullah al- 1.361 

Julien de Pommerol, Patrice 
1.360-368, 3.61, 3.634, 4.708-710, 
4.713, 4.716 

Jum‘a  4.104-105 

Jum‘a, Ibrahim 3.349 

Jumahi, Aba Dihbil al- 3.89 

Jumbe, Alhajj Aboud 1.661-662 

jumla 1.49, 1.558, 2.186, 2.292, 
2.358, 2.536-540, 2.544, 4.738 

jumla darfiyya 1.49, 1.567, 4.318, 
4-653, 4-739 

jumla dat wajhayni 4.504 

jumla filiyya 1.182, 2.430, 3.114, 
3-177, 4-497 4-653, 4.737-738 

jumla bdliyya 2.224 

jumla ibtid@iyya 2.292-293 

jumla?insS@iyya 2.358, 4.29 

jumla ismiyya 1.182, 1.202, 2.430, 
3-114, 3-177, 3-354, 3-381, 3.683, 
3-687, 4.56, 4.495, 4.499, 4.653, 
4737-738 

jumla *ixbariyya 2.358 

jumla kubrad 2.539 

jumla marwiyya 2.331 

jumla sugrd 2.539 

jumla, tamyiz al- 4.437 

jumlat al-istitn@ 2.451 

Jun, Jongho 2.365 

Junaydi, Bilal 3.539 

Junaydi, Muhammad 4.429 

junction 1.430, 1.432 


JUBURI — JUZUR AL-QAMAR_ 137 


junction, morphophonological 4.236 

juncture, clausal 4.197 

juncture, core 4.197 

juncture, morpheme 4.700 

juncture, nuclear 4.197 

Jundi, Ahmad ‘Alam ad-Din al- 
1.641, 2.25 5-256, 3.89, 3.91-92, 
3.94 

Jundi, ‘Ali al-  2.496-497 

Jungraithmayr, Hermann 2.68 

Junker, Wilhelm 1.519 

Junus, Mahmad 2.336 

Junusi, Zainuddin Labai el- 2.337 

Jurafsky, Daniel 1.456, 511 

Jurjani, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Qadi al- 
1.428, 2.582, 3.118, 4.209 

Jurjani, "Aba Bakr ‘Abd al-Qahir 
ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman al- 1.67, 
1.424-425, 1.428-429, 1.471, 2.17, 
2.79-80, 2.83, 2.95, 2.131-135, 
2.181, 2.188, 2.290-29T, 2.295, 
2.303, 2.336, 2.441-444, 2.550, 
2.580, 3.105, 3.116-118, 3.161, 
3.163, 3.539, 4.21, 4.166, 4.203, 
4.207, 4.213, 4472-473, 4-737 

Jurjani, ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al- 2.443 

Jurjani, ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al- 
4.686 

Jussive 1.203, I.219, 2.23, 2.92, 
3.248-249, 3.269, 3.272, 3.299, 
3-355 4-557s 4-639 

jussive, Hebrew 4.178 

Justi, Ferdinand 3.717 

Justice, David 4.167 

Juwayni, ’Aba I-Ma‘ali ‘Abd al-Malik 
ibn ‘Abdallah al- 2.304 

juxtaposition 1.473, 3.672 

juz 3.208-209 

juzt 3.178 

Juzur al-Qamar 1.448 
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ka- 1.297, 1.557-558, 1.609, 2.22, 
3.281, 3.285, 3.292, 3.702 

Kaado 4.281 

ka~anna 2.354-355, 2.357 

Kaapmaleiers 4.290 

ka~ayyin 1.73 

Kab 2.571 

Kaba, Lansine 3.136, 3.138, 
4.140 

Kabha, Riad 4.663 

Ka‘biye 1.92 

Kabrah, Rawiah S. 3.179-180 

Kabyli 1.290 

Kabylia  1.53-54 

Kabylian Berber 1.38, 1.56, 1.122, 
1.289, 1.370 

Kabylians 2.704 

Kachru, B. Braj 2.30-31 

kdda 1.73, 3-105, 3-354 

Kadmon, Nirit 3.653 

Kaempfert, Manfred 4.72, 4.76 

kaf al-mabsuta, al- 4.560 

Kafa 1.35 

Kafawi, al-  2.358-359 

kaff 2.16 

Kafiri 1.29 

Kafr i8Séx Arabic 2.2 

Kafrawi, As‘ad ‘Abd al-Gani 
as-Sayyid al- 3.322 

Kager, René 3.493, 3.496, 
4-344-353 

Kahane, Henry 2.456 

Kahane, Renée 2.456 

kahin 4.104, 4.203 

kahir 4.105 


Kahle, Paul 1.598, 1.615, 3.431, 
3.654-655, 3.684, 3.686, 3.689, 
4.317, 4.656, 4.662 

Kahler, Hans 4.291, 4.293-294 

Kahn, David 4.159 

Kahn, Margaret 4.289 

k@in 3.96 

Kairouan 1.361, 2.532, 3.53, 4-572 

Kairouan Arabic 1.609, 4.563, 
4.670 

Kakwa_ 1.519 

Kala 4.715 

kalam 1.380, 1.429, 2.83-85, 
2.87, 2.184, 2.186, 2.304, 2.358, 
2.401-404, 2.5 36-539, 2.541-545, 
2.623, 2.627, 3.73, 3.91, 3.11 5-116, 
3-550, 3-648, 4.11, 4.13, 4.332, 
4-474 

kalam al-‘Arab  2.85-86, 2.176-179, 
2.181, 2.263, 2.265, 2.543, 2.628 

kalam Allah 2.183, 2.541, 4.6 

kalam an-nafs 2.306 

kalam as-sabab 4.252 

kalam’awwal 2.478 

kalam nafsi 2.306 

kalam, ’aqsadm al- 4.329 

kalamo 1.544 

kalamon’Antesitesy 3.127 

Kalb 1.545 

Kalb Arabic 3.94 

Kalbi, Muhammad ibn as-Saib 
al- 1.309, 2.401, 3.89-90, 3.116, 
4.235 

Kalesi, Hasan 3.502 

Kalfou 1.337 
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I40 KALIM — KASIMIN 


kalim 2.624 

kalim wujidiyya 3.115 

kalima 2.424, 2.544-548, 3.547, 
3-550 

Kalimantan 3.125 

kalla 3.550 

Kallas, Elie 1.603, 3.343-353 

Kalus, Ludvik 2.42 

kam 1.73, 3.90 

kam al-xabariyya 4.430 

kama 3.200 

Kamal, Ribhi 1.626 

Kamal al-Din, Adeeb 4.204 

Kamberli 1.114, 1.117 

Kamel, Boshra 3.681 

Kamel, Mustafa A. 3.680 

Kamel, Salwa_ 1.425 

Kamel, Sheikh Saleh 3.197 

kamil 3.211-212, 3.214 

Kamil, Murad 3.437 

Kamil, Mustafa 3.193 

Kammensjo, Heléne 1.470-477, 

4.192, 4.501 

Kampala 1.520 

Kampffmeyer, Georg 3.287 


kan 1.64, 1.281, 1.553-554, 2.271, 


2.273, 2.595, 3.81, 3.85 
kdna 1.216-220, 1.432, 1.486, 
1.488, 1.506, 1.558, 1.563, 2.93, 


2.180, 2.194, 2.290-291, 2.35 5-356, 


2.431, 2.537, 2.548-5 52, 2.578, 
2.582, 3.68, 3.99, 3.101, 3.105, 


3-115, 3-234-236, 3.260, 3.353-354, 
3.386, 3.687, 3.691, 3.695, 4.163, 


4-395, 4-412, 4.414, 4.740 
kana an-ndqisa 2.548-551 


Kano 1.337, 2.250, 3.375-376 
Kanun, Abdallah 3.201 


Kanuri 1.133, 1.333, 2-137; 
RPHTH2G2, 2.5525 $5 5.353 1H, 
4.279, 4.282, 4.284, 4.71 5-716 

Kanzi 2.1 

Kanzleisprache 1.490 

Kaolack 4.182 

Kapeliuk, Olga 1.490 

Kaplan, Edith 2.690 

Kaplan, Mary 2.646, 2.649 

Kaplan, Robert 1.648 

Kapliwatzky, Yohanan 2.481 

Kaptein, Nico 2.337 

Karabacek, Josef von 1.151 

Karabekyan, Samvel 2.236-239 

Karachay-Balkhar 2.557 

Karaci 2.220 

Karaduvar Arabic 1.395 

Karahan, Abdilkadir 3.502 

Karahisari, Ahmad > Qarahhisari, 
Ahmad 

Karaites 2.528, 2.533 

Karak 2.499 

Karak Arabic 2.498-499, 2.503, 
2.506-507 

Karakalpak 2.557 

Karassery, M.N. 3.128-135 

Karbala 2.407 

Karib’il Watar 1.127 

Karimov, Akbar U. 4.305 

Karmi, Hassan Sa‘id al- 3.41 

Karmiloff-Smith, Annette 2.689 

Karmysheva, Balkyz Kh. 4.612 

Karnataka 2.325 

Karouri, Abdel Muneim al- 1.457 


kana at-tamma 2.548-549, 2.551, 4.163 Kars 2.607 

kana az-z@ida 2.548, 2.551 Karshuni 1.495-497, 1.603, 3.218 

kana wa’-axawdtuhd 1.70, 2.548-552 Kartvelian languages 2.67 

kana with nominative predicate Karume, Sheikh Abeid Aman 1.661 
3.691, 3.695 Karun 2.571-572 

kana yafialu. 1.218 Karxi, Molla ‘Abbid al- 3.348 

Kanafani-Zahar, Aida 2.363-364 Kasab 4.402 

Kane, Cheikh Hamidou 4.184 Kasani, Abi Bakr ibn Mas‘td al- 

Kanem_ 1.360-363, 2.552, 4.708 2.359 

Kanem Bornu Empire 3.373 Kasgari, al- 3.22 

Kanembou_ 1.366 Kashan 2.46 

Kankan Musa 3.135 Kashmiri 1.133-134, 2.220 

Kannur 3.129 Kasimin, Amran 2.341 
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kaskasa/kaskasa 1.26, 1.571, 1.614, 
2.213, 2.555—-557s 3-935 3-478, 
3.525, 3.587, 3.606, 4.36, 4.126-127, 
4-304, 4.628, 4.754, 4-757 

Kasmiri, Muhammad Husayn 3.338 

kasr 1.152, 1.309, 2.232-234, 2.311, 
2.402 

kasra 1.560 

Kassala 4.376 

Kassian 4.76 

Kassim Mohamed, Souad 

Kastner, Hartmut 


1.655 
2.229—230, 3-594; 


4.1 
katégoroumenon 4.220 
katib 1.398 


katrat al-istiimdal 2.86 

Katz, Yehuda 3.360, 3.400 

Kaufman, Dorit 2.684 

Kaufman, Elana 2.439 

Kaufman, Terrence 1.294, I.501, 
1.504, 2.29, 2.666, 2.668, 4.368, 
4.370-373 

Kaun, Abigail 2.365 

Kaur, Kuldip 2.326 

Kavalck 1.115, 1.117 

Kawakibi, ‘Abd ar-Rahman al- 

Kawar 1.361, 2.552 

Kawawila 2.576 

kay 1.467 

Kay, Martin 1.457, 1.511 

Kay, Paul 4.58 

Kaye, Alan S.  1.133-136, 1.615—-616, 
1.631, 2.25-29, 2.230, 2.495, 2.518, 
2.560, 2.655, 3-I141I-142, 3.146, 
3-427, 3-451, 3-634, 3639-641, 
3-643, 3.726, 4.2, 4.302-303, 
4.305-306, 4.678, 4.681, 4.716 

kayfa 1.72, 2.427 

Kayne, Richard 1.412, 3.230, 
3.232-233, 4.746 

Kayne’s Generalization 1.412 

Kayyal, Ziad N. 1.668, 1.670 

Kazakh 2.557-559, 4.263 

Kazakhstan 2.557 

Kazan 4.425, 4.450 

Kazanli Arabic 1.392 

Kazimirski, Alfred de Biberstein 
4-96-97 

Kazziha, Walid 2.498 


3-346 


3-235 


KASKASA/KASKASA — KHAMIS 141 


k-dialecs > k-perfect 
Kearns, Kate 1.40-42 
Kedourie, Elie 2.59 
Keegan, John M. 4.351 
Keeling, Captain 3.128 
Keenan, Edward 4.15 
Kehayia, Eva 1.425 
Kehr, Georg Jacob 2.42 
Kendon, Adam _ 2.202 


Konfawi, ‘Abd as-Samad al- 3.295 
Kenner, Charmian 1.371 
Kenny, Keith Dallas 2.684-685 


Kenstowicz, Michael 2.173, 2.396, 
3.207, 3.495-496, 3.610, 3.613-614, 
3.619, 3.621I-622, 3.706—-707, 3.709, 
3-726, 4.64, 4.344-345, 4.347-351, 
4-390, 4.400, 4.675—-676 

Kent, Raymon D. 4.666 

Kenya 1.518, 1.520, 1.661-663, 
2.588-589, 3.642, 4.386 

Kenya Coastal Strip Protectorate 

Kenya Muslim Association 1.662 

Kenzi 3.437-438 

Kenzi-Dongolawi 
3-435 

Kepel, Gilles 

Kerak 2.506 

Kerala 2.325, 3.128-129, 4.123 

Kerawan 1.361 

Kermansahi 3.351 

Kermanshah 2.604 

Kerslake, Celia 4.584, 4.586 

Keskinci 1.116 

Kettani, M. Ali 1.661-662 

Kfar ‘Abida Arabic 1.540, 3.451 

Khabur 4.402 

Khabura_ 1.24 

Khabura Arabic 3.478 

Khairallah, Shereen 2.45 

Khal, Yusuf al- 4.214 

Khalafallah, Abdelghany A. 2.2, 
4.349 

Khalaily, Samir 3.654, 4.648 

Khalil Arabic 3.527 

Khalil, Aziz 3.248, 3.573 

Khalil, Esam N.  1.430-433, 1.648, 
2.207-210 

Khalil, Muhamed al- 

Khamis, Cornelia 


1.660 


2.668, 3.313, 


4.77-78 


3.500 
I.520-522 
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I42 KHAN — KI-NUBI 


Khan, Geoffrey 1.151, 2.415, 2.471, 
2.526-536, 3.370, 3-419, 3.518, 
3-793-705, 4.3175 4.319, 4.656 

Khan, Gulfishan 3.508 

Khan, Sher 3.508 

Khanaqin 2.533 

Khanagqin Arabic 2.415 

Kharga Arabic 1.258, 2.2, 2.5-6, 2.8, 
2.389, 4.196 

Khargird 2.600 

Kharijites 3.170 

Kharma, Nayef 2.32 

Kharraki, Abdennour 1.650 

Kharrat, Edouard 2.332, 4.288 

Kharrat, Muhammad 2.397, 3.725 

Khartoum) 1.23-25, 1.525, 2.518, 
2.559-571, 4.376, 4.381 

Khartoum Arabic 1.525, 2.271, 
2.559-571, 3-10, 3.62, 3.643, 4.376, 
4-49 5-497 4-499, 4-529-535 

Khashm el-Girba 3.435 

Khatabi, Mohammed [Muhammad 
Xatabi] 4.472 

Khater, Mahmoud Rushdi [Mahmud 
Ru&di Xatir] 2.105-107, 2.109 

Khattab, Ghada_1.368-375 

Khatuniya Arabic 2.414 

Khawlani_ 1.528 

Khaybar > Xaybar 

Khazendar, Walid 4.213 

Khirbet es-Samra 4.478 

Khmer 4.476 

Khogali, Hisam 1.436, 1.438 

Khoisan 4.291 

Khokha 2.270-271, 2.273 

Khomeini, Ayatollah 2.407, 3.370 

Khor Misa 2.572 

Khor Rori 2.212 

Khorasan > Khurasan 

Khorramshahr 2.572 

Khouri, Ragid Salim al- 3.4 

Khouzam, Joseph 3.584, 3.586-587 

Khurasan 1.28, 2.406, 2.408 

Khurasan Arabic 1.583, 3.544 

Khuzestan 1.260, 2.407, 2.571-578, 
3.370 

Khuzestan Arabic 1.584, 2.414, 
2.571-578, 3.84 

Kibera 1.520 


kidb 2.362 

Kieffer, Charles 2.61, 4.612, 4.620, 
4.622 

Kienast, Burkhart 1.644, 3.453 

Kiesler, Reinhard 2.281-286 

Kihm, Alain 1.12-16 

kilad 4.17-18 

Kilani-Schoch, Marianne 3.207 

Kildan 4.402 

Kiligtutan) 1.111 

Killean, Carolyn G. 1.572, 
4.524-526 

Killion, Tom 1.654-655 

Kinana 3.94, 3.692-693 

kindya 1.555, 2.305, 2.445, 2. 
578-5 83, 3.116-121, 4.6, 4.157, 
4.165 

Kinberg, Naphtali 1.476, 1.545, 
2.178, 2.227, 2.294, 2.298, 2.301, 
2.436, 2.477-478, 2.536, 3.107, 


3-109, 3.5495 4.219-220, 4.235, 4.429, 


4.431 

Kinda 1.129, 3.467, 4.295 

kindergarten 3.79 

Kinderib 1.88-93, 1.95 

Kindi, "Aba Yusuf Ya‘qub ibn Ishaq 
al- 3.336, 4.542, 4.546 

King, D.A. 2.201 

King, Geraldine 4.480 

kinship 3.674 

kinship terminology 2.583-588 

kinship terms 1.83, 1.116, 1.227, 
T.284, 1.292, 1.427, 1.540; 2.550, 
2.222, 2.272, 2.289, 2.594, 3.50, 
3.366, 4.469 

kinship terms, affectionate 2.587 

kinship terms, Bengali 1.286 

kinship terms, distant 2.587 

kinship terms, Malayalam 3.134 

kinship terms, reversed 3.366 

Ki-Nubi_ 1.37, 1.86, 1.357, 1.520, 
2.518, 2.525, 2.588-597, 3.62, 
3-635, 3.642-643 

Ki-Nubi, Arua 1.524 

Ki-Nubi, Bombo 1.522, 1.524 

Ki-Nubi, East African 1.520-521 

Ki-Nubi, Gulu) 1.524 

Ki-Nubi, Kenyan 1.521, 1.524, 
2.589 
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Ki-Nubi, Ugandan 1.521, 1.524, 
2.589 

Kiparsky, Paul 2.36-38, 2.396, 
3-494-496, 3.604, 4.344-345, 
4.348 

Kipchak 2.557, 4.263-264, 4.589 

Kipp, Sandra 3.313 

Kiraz, George Anton 1.457, 1.484, 
4.94, 4.388 

Kirchner, Mark 4.583-589 

Kirchner, Robert 2.365 

Kirghiz 2.557, 4.263 

Kirkuk 2.533, 2.604, 2.608 

Kirkuk Arabic 2.415, 2.417-418, 
2.407, 25 s2 

kirS 3.112 

Kisa’i, Abu |-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Hamza 
al- 1.70, 1.402, 2.79, 2.355, 2.629, 
2.631, 3.35, 3-690, 4.5, 4.267 

Kisseberth, Charles 4.342 

Kister, Menachem J. 3.518 

kitab 1.131 

kitab kuning 2.338 

kitaba 1.338 

Kitahara, Hisatsugu 2.369, 4.492 

Kittredge, Richard 4.58 

Kjamilev, Said H. 4.306 

klam al-Bidan 2.240 

Klat, Hector 3.349 

Klatt, Dennis H. 2.229, 2.365 

Kleiber, Georges 1.568 

Klein, Ewan 1.458 

Klemz 4.322 

Klich, Ignacio 3.2 

Klima, Edward 3.653 

Klingenheben, August 2.139 

Kluge, Eva-Maria 2.224-225 

Knauf, Ernst A. 3.472, 4.171, 
4-477-483 

Kniffka, Hannes 1.484 

Knudtzon, J.A. 3.409 

Knutsson, Bengt 1.384 

Koalib 4.375 

Kodungallur 3.129 

Koelle, Sigismund W. 4.709 

Kofler, Hans 1.626-627, 3.93, 
4-36, 4.446 

Kogan, Leonid E. 2.67, 4.295, 
4.302-303, 4.305-307, 4.310 


KI-NUBI— KONYA 143 


koine 1.364, 1.490-491, 1.593-597, 
1.617, 1.654, 1.669, 3.59, 3.188, 
4.716, 4.757 

koine, Arabic 1.594, 1.667 

koine, Cairene 1.570 

koine, Chadian Arabic 3.61 

koine, commercial 1.617 

koine, dialect 1.490-491, 
T.593-597 

koine, Greek 1.593 

koine, Gulf 2.609 

koine, inter-Arabic 1.668 

koine, interdialectal 4.571 

koine, international 1.668 

koine, Jordanian 3.405 

koine, literary 1.593, 2.529, 3-59 

koine, local 2.609 

koine, military 1.593-594, 1.618, 
2.267, 3.640, 3.647 

koine, Moroccan 3.273, 3.274 

koine, national dialect 1.596 

koine, Palestinian 3.360 

koine, poetic 1.153, 1.400, 
1.593-594, 1.614-618, 2.264, 
2.3535 2.3735 3-595 3-465, 3-499, 
4.9, 4.201 

koine, poetico-Qur’anic 1.615, 1.617, 
3-644-645 

koine, post-Islamic 1.618 

koine, regional 2.214, 2.531 

koine, Sara 1.363 

koine, spoken 1.618 

koine, Syrian 1.546 

koine, urban 1.59, 593-594, 1.596, 
2.508 

koineization 1.259, 1.406-407, 1.445, 
1.483, 1.489, 1.572, 1.593-596, 
1.632, 1.667, 1.669, 3.9-I1, 3.360, 
3-403-404, 3.639, 3.645 

koineized colloquial 4.323 

Koizumi, Masatoshi 4.741, 4.743 

Kokan, Muhammad Yousuf 2.328 

Koken, Yusuf M. 3.506 

Kom Ombo 2.1, 3.435 

Konig, Ekkehard 2.193, 2.196, 
4.161 

KG6nig, Wolf Dietrich 4.577 

Kontzi, Reinhold 1.585, 3.141-142 

Konya 4.584 
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Koopman, Hilda 3.685, 4.524, 
4.648 

Kopf, Lothar 2.86, 3.36, 4.295 

Koplewitz, Immanuel 2.438, 2.465 

Koppe, Reiner 2.407, 3.575, 3-579 

Korandje 4.279 

Korba Arabic 4.681 

Kordofan 1.519, 3.435, 4-3755 4-380, 
4.709 

Kordofan Arabic 4.376 

Korean 2.400 

Kormakiti 1.536 

Kormakiti Arabic 3.450 

Korotajev, Andrej 4.302, 4.305 

Kortobi, Ibtissam 2.21, 4.646, 
4.648-650, 4.655 

Korucam 1.536 

Kosa_ 1.87, 1.92, 1.95 

Koschmieder, Erwin 3.98 

Kossmann, Maarten 1.289, 2.68 

Kosti 2.559 

koteubah 1.8 

Kotoko Sultanates 1.334 

Kotokos 1.334 

Kotzé, Ernst F. 4.294 

Koufra 3.56 

Kouloughli [family name] 4.573 

Kouloughli, Djamel Eddine 1.580, 
2.165, 2.168, 2.178-179, 2.181, 
2.345-354, 2.448, 2.536, 2.538, 
2.544, 2.562, 2.623-628, 3.159-164, 
3-453, 3-617, 3.726, 4.444, 4.670, 
4.484-486 

Kousserl 1.334, 1.336-337 

Kouwenberg, N.J.C. 3.418 

Kovalam 2.329 

Koya, Mohammad 2.325 

Koyunoglu 1.114 

Kozhikode > Calicut 

Kozlowska, J. 3.23 

Kozluk 1.87-88 

Kozluk Arabic 4.70 

Kozluk-Sason Arabic 1.607 

Kozluk-Sason-Mus__1.94-95 

k-perfect 1.607, 1.314, 2.259, 
3-694, 4.177, 4.305, 4.314, 4.751, 
4-754, 4-756 

Kraemer, Jorg 3.36 

Kraemer, Roberta 2.661 


Krahl, Gunther 3.27, 3.453, 4.151 

Kramers, Johannes Hendrik 3.720 

Krapf, J. Ludwig 1.663 

Krapyak 2.336 

Krashen, Stephen 4.140, 4.145 

Kratzer, Angelika 3.685, 4.648 

Kraus, Paul 2.234, 4.235, 4.287 

Krauss, Robert M. 2.653 

Kreemer, J. I.9-10 

Kreidler, Charles 4.557 

Kreindler, Isabelle T. 2.557 

Kremer, Alfred von 2.218, 2.220 

Kremers, Joost Merijn 3.228-233, 
3-428, 3.432, 4-43-45, 4.53-S7> 
4.648, 4.650, 4.657 

Kress, Gunther 2.384 

Kretzmer, David 2.438 

Krier, Fernande 3.142 

Krifka, Manfred 3.653 

Krio Creole English 4.198 

Krishnamurti, Bh. 3.128 

Kristensen, Kjeld 2.320 

Kroon, Sjaak 2.681 

Kropfitsch, Lorenz 1.490, 1.492, 
073.427 

Kropp, Manfred 2.51-52, 2.57, 
3-469, 3.471 

Kroskrity, Paul V. 2.651 

Krotkoff, Georg 2.629, 3.27, 3.125 

Kruk, Remke 4.543-546 

Krumm, Bernard 1.660, 1.663 

Kubrawiyya_ 1.380 

Kufa_ 1.618, 2.597 

Kufa Arabic 2.312 

Kufan school 1.49, 1.67-74, 1.309, 
1.559, 2.185, 2.232, 2.291, 2.298, 
A300, D455, 227, D441, Days, 
3.91, 3.97-98, 3.101, 3.105, 
3.107-108, 3.116, 3.165, 3.424, 
3-543 3-548-550, 4.8-9, 4.12, 
4.120, 4.219-220, 4.235, 4.431, 
4-438-439, 4.447, 4-455, 4-558, 
4.739 

kufesque 2.600 

kuft 1.151, 2.597 

Kufic, angular 2.601 

Kufic, bordered 2.600 

Kufic, broken 2.601, 3.519 

Kufic, cursive 3.110 
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Kufic, eastern 2.601, 3.110 

Kufic, Floriated 2.600 

Kufic, New Style 2.601, 3.110 

Kufic, Persian 3.110 

Kufic, pseudo- 2.600 

Kufic, Qarmathian 2.601 

Kufic, semi- 3.110 

Kufic, square 2.600-601 

Kufic, western 2.601 

Kufic script 2.597-604, 3.517518, 
4.130 

Kufra Arabic 3.55-56 

Kihnel, H. 3.7 

Kukiya 4.279 

Kulk, Friso 3.727 

kull 4.17, 4.20 

kulli 3.178 

Kumari, T.C. 3.128 

Kumayt ibn Zayd al-’Asadi, al- 

Kumba_ 1.336 

Kumyk 2.557 

Kumzari 2.211, 3.350, 3.478 

Kunitzsch, Paul 3.7, 4.543 

Kuno, Susumu 4.539 

Kunta 2.240 

Kunuzi 2.1 


3.89 


kunya 1.50, 2.87, 2.578-579, 
3-717-719 

Kura‘ an-Naml 3.32, 3.34, 3-321, 
4.89 

Kurani, Ibrahim al- 2.335 

kurasa 1.450 


Kurbat [Qurbat] 2.717, 2.220 
Kurd ‘Ali, Muhammad 2.63 5-638, 


2.640 
kurdi 3.351 
Kurdi, Muhammad al- 4.98 
Kurdish 1.24, 1.88-89, 1.92, 1.95, 


1.133-135, 1.176, 1.222, 1.469, 


1.482, 2.219-221, 2.414, 2.604-608, 


2.639, 2.659, 2.670, 2.695, 2.704, 
$.912-=313, 3-317-919, 3:350-351, 
3-370, 3-583, 4.402, 4.503, 4.508, 
4-513) 4-577 4-5905 4.727 

Kurdish, Arbil 2.605 

Kurdish, Kurmanji 2.604-608, 3.351 

Kurdish, Serdest 2.605 


KUFIC — KYRGHYZ 


Kurdish, Sino 2.605 

Kurdish, Sorani 2.604-608, 3.351 

Kurdish in Turkey 4.578-579 

Kurdistan 2.60, 2.414, 2.604 

Kurdistan, Arabic in 2.419, 2.423, 
2.532 

Kurds 
4.580 

Kuria Muria Islands 3.478 

Kuriyagawa, F. 4.670 

Kurmanji 2.604-608, 3.351 

Kuroda, Sige-Yuki 4.524, 4.721 

Kurpershoek, P. Marcel 3.327, 
3.500, 3.646, 4.129 

kursi 2.228 

Kurytowicz, Jerzy 1.119-122, 
1.188, 1.565, 2.191, 3.190, 
3-446, 4.3395 4.341, 4444-445, 
4.639 

Kushitic languages > Cushitic 
languages 

Kusters, Wouter 

Kut 2.571 

kutab 1.660 

Kutscher, Eduard Yechezkel 
4.558 

kuttab 
4.131 

kuttur 2.220 

Kutubi, Ibn Sakir al- 3.540 

Kutubiyya, mosque of 2.43-44 

Kuwait 1.26, 1.339, 1.451, 
2.105, 2.213, 2.215, 2.572, 
2.608-620, 3.63, 3.313, 4.123, 
4.470 

Kuwait, Arabic in 3.525 

Kuwait, youth speech in 4.767 

Kuwait City 2.609 

Kuwaiti Arabic 1.186, 1.221, 1.340, 


1.342, 1.657-659, 2.97, 2.102, 397, 


1.527, 2.59, 2.61, 3.351, 


3-491, 4.367-375 


2.276, 


1.533, 2.10, 2.630, 3.375; 
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2.608—-620, 3.609, 3.679, 3.740, 4.65, 


4.163, 4.303 
Kuwaitis 2.609 
Kuzeytepe 1I.114-115 
Kwayris 1.23 
Kypchak > Kipchak 
Kyrghyz > Kirghiz 
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L 3.239 

Lr > first language 

L2 > second language 

IG 3.202, 3.248, 3.257, 3.272, 
3-35 5-356, 3-359, 4-398-399, 4.544 

la- 1.70-71, 1.92, I.201-204, 1.454, 
1.564, 2.22, 2.115, 2.308, 2.355, 
2.4775 2-491, 2.5775 3-98, 4.429 

Ia li-nafy al-jins 2.186 

Ia li-n-nafy 1.70 

Ia of absolute negation 4.41 

la‘alla 2.354-355, 3.591 

Labai, Zainuddin 2.337 

Labaxi, al- 2.260 

Labbais 2.325 

labial, velarized 1.342 

labialization 1.302, 1.390, 2.123, 
2.460, 2.621, 3.290, 3.293, 3.525, 
4.107, 4.109, 4.302 

Labid ibn Rabi‘a 2.628, 3.646 

labiodental 3.598 

labiovelar 3.599, 4.302 

labiovelarization 2.621-623, 3.276 

Labov, William 1.439-440, 1.632, 
2.33, 2.207, 2.275, 2.319-321, 
2.506, 3.603-605, 3.655, 4.628, 


4.632, 4.728 
labs 4.25 
Lac 1.360 


Laccadive Islands 3.128-129 
Lacerenza, Giancarlo 3.469 
LaCharité, Darlene 2.122-131 

Ladd, Robert D. 2.395, 2.399, 3.724 
Ladefoged, Peter 2.229, 2.460, 


3-123, 3.125, 3-600, 73.25, 4.636, 
4.667-668 


Ladino 1.98, 1.100, 2.491 

ladun 1.310, 1.467 

Ladusaw, William 3.653, 3.655 

lafaf 2.677 

lafd 1.428-429, 2.88, 2.304, 
2.424, 2.443, 2.445, 2.541, 2.579, 
2.623-628, 3.45, 3-116, 3.159-164, 
4-202-2.03, 4.287, 4.447, 4-473-475, 
4.684 

lafda 2.548, 2.623, 4.103 

lafdi 1.67, 2.625, 3.234, 3-539, 4-739 

Laferriére, Pierre 1.503 

lafif 4.121, 4.645 

lafif mafrtiq 2.448 

lafif maqriin 2.448 

Lagarde, Michel 1.256-257 

lagw  2.307-308, 3.91, 4.235 

Lagwan 1.334 

Lahana_ 2.628 

Lahchiri, Mohamed 3.295 

Lahdo, Ablahad 4.580-581 

Lahej 4.751 

Lahej Arabic 4.750-751, 4.753-7545 
4.756 

Lahham, Durayd 1.546 

lahinna- 1.203 

labiq 3.539 

Lahiri, Aditi 3.525 

Lahiri, Utpal 3.653 

lahja 3.88, 4.252 

lahja “ammiyya darija 1.173 

lahja hirfiyya 2.468 

Lahlou, Moncef 1.417, 3.726-727 

Lahmeur, Karim 1.457 

labn 1.174, 1.398, 1.618, 2.178, 2.281, 


2628-634, 3.35, 3-92, 3.346, 4.336 
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labn al-Gmma_ 1.544, 2.629, 3-35, 
4.217 

Laitin, David D. 3.316 

lajlaj 2.676 

Laka, Itziar 3.655 

Lake Albert 2.588 

Lake Chad 1.333, 1.360-363, 1.605, 
2.5525 3.373, 4.708 

Lake Chad Arabic 1.611 

Lake Fitri 1.333, 1.362 

Lake Nasser 2.1, 3.435 

Lakhmid Dynasty 3.580 

lakin 1.468-469, 2.355 

lakinna 1.202, 1.648, 2.354-355, 
2.357, 2.360, 3.591 

Lakoff, George 1.41, 1.423, 1.425, 
4.165 

Laks, Bernard 3.618, 622 

Lakshadweep 3.128-129 

Lakshmi, V. Swarajya 4.452-454 

Lalami, Laila 3.382, 3.384 

lam 1.196, 1.408, 2.263, 2.279, 
2.427, 3.97, 3.221, 3.248, 3.355, 


3-3595 4-398-399, 4.544 
lam al~amr 1.203, 2.327 


lam al-fariqa 2.355 

lam al-ibtid@ 1.557 

lam al-iddfa 2.294 

lam alif 1.317, 3.308, 3.337, 3-3415 
4.133, 4.561 

lam alif muhaqqaqa 4.133 

lam ?alif muxaffafa 4.133 

lam ?alif warrdgiyya 3.110, 3.112, 
3-341, 4.133 

lam al-qasam_ 4.429 

lam at-takid 1.202-203, 1.559 

lam at-tawkid 1.202 

lam jawab al-qasam_ 1.202 

lam mwdina 1.202 

lam muwatti’a 1.202 

lam muzabliqa 1.203 

lam z@ida 1.202 

Lambert, Richard D. 2.681 

Lambert, Wallace E. 2.652, 
2.660-661 

Lamberti, Marcello 4.275 

Lambrecht, Knud 2.113-116, 4.316, 
4503-504, 4.507 

lament 2585, 4.104 


lamba 2.579 

lammad 1.467-468 

Lamu archipelago 1.662 

lan 1.196, 2.362, 2.364, 3-355; 
3-359, 4.38, 4.361, 4.363, 
4-398-399, 4.746 

Landau, Jacob 2.438 

Landberg, Carlo de 1.544, 1.598, 
2.258, 3.478, 4.302-303, 4.306, 
4.310, 4.750, 4.753-757 

Landelinus, P. 2.334 

landing site 4.718 

Landman, Fred 3.653 

Lane, Edward William 1.171, 2.308, 
2.433, 2-451, 3-22-23, 3.30, 4.103, 
4.118-119, 4.446 

Lang, Jiirgen 1.590 

Langacker, Ronald W. 4.37-39, 
4.501, 4.505, 4.624-625 

Langen, August 4.76 

Langendoen, D. Terence 2.365, 4.346 

Langer, Michael 1.465-467 

language 1.442, 1.613 

language, accusative 4.532 

language, administrative 4.73, 4.577 

language, agglutinative 2.346, 
2.353 

language, colonial 1.529, 1.531, 
1.630, 2.694, 2.703 

language, community 1.418 

language, corrupted 1.483 

language, corruption of 1.615, 1.619, 
2.628 

language, creation of 2.178, 
4.684-68 5 

language, diplomatic 2.456 

language, dominant 1.447, 2.659 

language, ethnic 2.659 

language, figurative 3.122 

language, foreign 2.696, 2.703 

language, Homeric 3.646 

language, indigenous 2.695 

language, inflected 2.346 

language, institution of 2.178, 2.426 

language, literacy 1.597 

language, liturgical 2.1 

language, majority 1.370, 1.372 

language, maritime 2.456 

language, matrix 1.635 
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language, middle 1.632-633 

language, minority 1.370, 1.416, 
1.444, 2.659, 2.696, 2.704, 2.713 

language, mixed 2.217, 3.58, 3.60, 
3.640, 4.621 

language, moraic-timed 3.725 

language, mystical 4.76 

language, national 1.483, 1.529, 
1.534, 1.655, 2.703 

language, national standard 1.596 

language, native 2.702-703, 4.139 

language, natural 1.457 

language, official 2.438-440, 2.464, 
2.635, 2.647, 2.695, 2.699, 3.31 

language, oral 2.648, 3.76, 3.79 

language, origin of 4.684 

language, play 2.468, 2.471 

language, political 4.77-79 

language, public 2.642, 2.645-646 

language, recipient 4.371 

language, sacred 2.656, 4.72 

language, scientific 1.475 

language, secret 2.217, 2.468, 
4.156-160, 4.252 

language, sign > sign language 

language, source 3.27, 4.370 

language, spoken 1.615-616 

language, standard 2.655, 3.12 

language, street 2.463 

language, stress-accent 2.396, 2.400 

language, stress-timed 3.725 

language, syllable-timed 3.725 

language, target 3.27, 4.139, 4.141 

language, third 1.597, 1.632, 1.634 

language, third level of 4.502 

language, trade 3.60 

language, transmission of 3.188 

language, vehicular 3.58 

language, verb-initial 4.392 

language, written 1.483, 1.529, 1.652 

language academies 1.453, 1.532, 
2.266-267, 2.634-642, 2.699, 
2.701, 2.703, 3.13-14, 3.18, 3.241, 
3-347, 4-460 


language academies, union of 2.640-641 


language academy, Amman 2.640 
language academy, Arabic 2.30 
language academy, Baghdad 2.638-640 
language academy, Cairo 2.637-638 
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language academy, Damascus 
2.63 5-637 

language academy, Kurdish 2.639 

language academy, Rabat 2.635 

language academy, Syriac 2.639 

language academy, Tunis 2.635 

language acquisition 1.375, 1.432, 
2.689 

language acquisition — first language 
acquisition; second language 
acquisition 

language and culture 1.527-536 

language and gender 2.642-650 

language area 4.371-372 

language as a social phenomenon’ 1.439 

language attitude 2.650-664, 2.682, 
2,710 

language attrition 2.681-687, 4.320 

language awareness 2.714 

language broadcasts 2.712 

language change 1.444, 1.532, 2.262, 
2.275, 3.10, 3.13, 3.36, 4.372, 
4.628 


language change, external 1.298 
language change, internal 1.298 
language choice 1.271 

language comprehension 1.421 


language contact 1.440, 1.489, 
1.495, 1.502, 1.584, 1.607, 1.635, 
2.29, 2.276, 2.341, 2.373, 2.664-674, 
2.684, 2.707, 2.713, 3.189, 3.406, 
4.368, 4.370-371, 4.373 
language contact situation 2.664 
language contact, Arabic/Turkish 
4.581, 4.587, 4.589-594 
language death 2.715, 4.320-322 
language delay 2.675, 4.145 
language development 1.340, 1.342, 
1.368, 1.370, 1.372, 2.676, 2.679 
language disorder 2.674-675, 2.687 
language disorder, acquired 2.688 
language disorder, developmental 
language distance 2.682 
language drift 2.262 
language education 2.705 
language engineering 1.458 
language environment 2.682 
language games 2.692, 3.305 
language identification 1.455, 1.459 


2.688 
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language ideology 2.651, 2.654-655, 
4.325 

language impairment 1.372, 2.97, 
2.674-681, 2.687-694 

language instruction 1.651 

language learning 1.484-485 

language learning, 
computer-assisted 4.155 

language learning, imperfect 2.588 

language loss 1.370, 2.73, 2.76, 


2.681-687, 2.711, 2.713, 2.715, 4.320 


language maintenance 2.710, 
2.713-714, 3.396 

language mixing 1.593 

language of administration 3.346 

language of education 2.700 

language of orality 3.76 

language of the chancery 2.599 

language of the press > Media Arabic 

language of the Quran > Qu’ranic 
Arabic 

language pathology 1.425, 2.674, 
2.687-694 

language pedagogy 4.139 

language performance 1.457 

language planning 1.441, 2.672, 
2.694-707 

language policy 1.55-56, 1.289, 
1.370, 1.482, 2.694-707, 3.20, 3.74 

language policy in Turkey 4.578, 
4.581 

language practice 2.653 

language processing 1.455-456, 
1.460, 2.689 

language processing, Arabic 1.215 

language production 1.342, 1.369, 
1.421, 2.691 

language proficiency 2.73-75, 2.682, 
4.1 50-151 

language purification in Turkey 4.577 

Language Question in Malta 3.143 

language reform 2.672, 2.701 

language reform, Persian 2.673 

language reform, Turkish 2.666, 
2.673, 4.580, 4.586 

language schools 2.8 

language shift 1.445, 1.536, 2.59, 
2.255, 2.499, 2.659, 2.707-716, 
4-368, 4.370-371, 4.581 


language shift in the United States 3.396 


language shift, Amazigh 2.707-716 

language shift, Arabic in Turkey 4.582 

language spread 2.659 

language standardization 2.264 

language target 3.25 

language teaching 1.482 

language technology 1.455 

language transfer 1.651 

language typology 2.319, 4.725 

language universals 4.396, 4.725 

language use 1.647 

language variation —> variation, 
language 

language variety 1.613 

language vitality 2.73 

Language Weaver 1.460 

Lanza, Elizabeth 1.368 

Lapesa, Rafael 1.99 

Lapolla, Randy J. 4.501-502, 
4-734-735 

Lappish 3.206 

laqab 3.717, 3.720, 4.221 

laqad 2.115, 4.732 

Laqbo 4.276 

Larache 4.156 

Larcher, Pierre 1.359, 1.573-579, 
1.593-594, 1.613, 2.81, 2.3 57-361, 
3-52, 3-56, 3.236, 3.423, 4.329, 
4.33 1-332, 4.638-645, 4.660-661 

Larguéche, Evelyne 2.361-365 

Larkin, Margaret 2.303, 2.305-306, 
2.578, 2.580 

Larnaca 1.536 

Larsen-Freeman, Diane 2.117, 4.140 

Larson, Richard 4.650 

Larusa Syntax Parser 1.460 

laryngeal 1.206, 1.376, 1.538, 2.229, 
3.609, 4.668 

laryngeal adjustment 4.666 

laryngeal stop 4.754 

laryngealization 4.299 

larynx 2.365, 3.594, 4.666 

Lasin, ‘Abd al-Fattah 2.132 

Lasnik, Howard 3.230, 4.523 

Lass, Roger 4.389 

LaSuniyya 2.471, 4.157 

Lat 4.481-482 

lata 1.71, 564 
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lateral 1.544-545, 2.252, 3.124, 
3.189, 3.599, 3-604, 4.107, 4.171, 
4-273, 4.302-303, 4.434, 4.479 

lateral, fricative 4.754 

laterality 2.460 

lateralized 1.544, 3.601 

Latin 1.97-99, I.I10, 1.126, 1.148, 
1.166, 1.187, 1.296-297, 1.332, 
1.404, 1.514, 1.562, 1.590, 2.27-28, 
2.200, 2.287, 2.289-290, 2.345, 
2.457, 2.655, 2.669, 2.705, 3.6-8, 
3-51-52, 3-14I-142, 3.553-557, 
3-726, 4.217, 4.293, 4.572 

Latin America 3.1-6 

Latin America, Arabic in 2.665, 3.1-6 

Latin, Classical 1.614 

Latin, Late 1.296 

Latin, Low 2.287-288 

Latin, Medieval 2.456 

Latin, Middle 2.282, 284 

Latin, Neo- 1.614 

Latin, Pig 2.468 

Latin, Sicilian 4.218 

Latin, stress in 4.347 

Latin, Vulgar 1.562 

Latin/Arabic dictionary 3.23 

latinier 1.98 

Lattakia 1.388 

Latvian 4.372 

Laufer, Asher 4.668 

Lausanne, Treaty of 4.578 

Lavandera, Beatriz R. 3.667 

Laver, John 3.597, 3.601, 4.337; 
4.387, 4.667-668 

law 1.110, 1.465, 1.467-469, 1.509, 
1.554, 2.477-479, 3.272, 4.60, 
4.544 

Law of Coordination of Likes 4.193 

Law, Vivien 3.31, 3.124 

law. Islamic > Islamic law 

Lawdar Arabic 4.754 

lawha 4.134 

lawla 1.557-558 

lawm 2.362 

Lawrence, T.E. 3.402 

Lawson|-Sako], Sarah 2.660-661, 
4.323-324 

lax articulation 1.278 

Laxmi, Ibn Hisam al-  2.628-631 
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Layard, A.H. 2.572 

Layene Order 4.180 

layer 2,143 

layer, illocutionary 2.143 

layer, locality 2.145 

layer, modal 2.143, 2.146 

layer, modality 2.144 

layer, quality 2.145-146 

layer, quantity 2.145 

layers of borrowing 2.340, 2.343, 
2.553 

laysa 1.70, 1.191, 1.217, 1.220, 
1.386, 1.564, 2.195, 2.550, 3.221, 
3-246, 3.355-356, 3.3595 3-7395 
4-38, 4.544, 4.745 

layta 1.70, 2.354355, 3-235, 3-591 

Layton, Scott C. 3.227 

layyin 2.234, 4.560 

Lazard, Gilbert 2.406-410, 2.412, 
3-5745 3-579 4-425 

lazim 1.67, 2.581, 3.113, 3-120, 
3.224, 4.410, 4.624 

LDC-approach 1.516 

Lea, Cyril AE. 3.435 

Leander, Pontus 3.409-410 

learnability 1.483 

learner’s error 4.139 

learner’s variety 1.482 

learning, Islamic 1.448 

learning algorithm 1.459 

learning difficulty 1.482 

learning of Arabic 2.648 

learning of Arabic in Mali 3.135-141 

learning of Arabic in Senegal 4.180 

learning strategy 4.140 

Lebanese 1.23-24, 1.187 

Lebanese Arabic 1.180, 1.274-275, 
1.281, 1.3 11-312, I.41I-412, 
1.432, 1.473, 1.538, 1.540541, 
1.554, 1.568, 1.580, 1.603, 1.642, 
2.4, 2.161, 2.231, 2.314, 2.367, 
2.369-371, 2.395-400, 2.506, 3.240, 
3-264, 3.266-268, 3.349, 3.3595 
3-384, 3.387, 3-413, 3-429, 3.446, 
3.569, 3.612, 3.726, 4.64, 4.67, 4.80, 
4.82-84, 4.194, 4.348, 4.397, 4.649, 
4.670, 4.678, 4.719, 4.747 

Lebanese in North America 
3.395 
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Lebanon 1.370, 1.531, 1.597, 
1.602, 2.105, 2.363, 2.699, 3.315, 
3-347-348, 4.470 

Lebanon, Arabic in 1.432, 1.445, 
1.492, 1.502, 1.571, 1.584, 1.607, 
1.642, 2.31, 2.278, 2.374, 2.494, 
3-15-19, 3-237, 3.613, 3.672, 
3.674, 3.702-703 

Lebeaux, David 3.388, 3.393 

Leben, William 3.461 

Lebock, Anne 2.19 

Lecerf, Jean 1.603 

Leclerc, Jacques 3.312, 3.314 


Lecomte, Gérard 1.449, 2.184, 2.578 


Leech, Geoffrey N. 1.513, 2.70 
Lees, Robert B. 3.388 
Leeuwen, Theo van 2.384 
Leezenberg, Michiel 1.425 

left dislocation 1.414, 2.115, 


3.382-384, 4.82, 4.504-505, 4.523, 


4-525-527, 4.728 

left peripheral 1.350 

left-dominant 3.613 

legal theory 2.185, 2.187, 2.310 

‘Légat (‘Alégat) Arabic 4.240 

Leguest, Charles 3.50 

Lehiste, Ilse 3.724 

Lehmann, Christian 2.191-197, 
4.160-161 

Lehn, William 4.670 

Leibniz, Gottfried W. 2.66 

Leiden 1.169-171 

Lelubre, Xavier 4.458-466 

lemmatization 1.514 

lemmatizer 1.515 

Lendu 2.588 

length distinction 4.564 

lengthening 1.383 

lengthening, compensatory 1.204 

lengthening, phrase-final 2.397 

lenis 3.123, 3.125, 4.2 

Lentin, Jerome 1.546-555, 1.596, 
3.21 5-224, 3.237 

Leonard, Laurence B. 2.676, 2.689 

Leopold, Werner F. 1.368 

Lerchundi, José de 3.287 

Leslau, Wolf 1.639, 2.52, 2.55, 
2.575 4:15 4.297, 4-303, 4.3075 
437s A557 


Lessau, Donald 2.192-193 

Lesser, Jeffrey 3.2 

Lethem, G.J. 3.634, 4.716 

LeTourneau, Mark S. 1.343-353, 
2.169-175, 4.360-367, 4.487-494, 
4.741-749 

letter 2.238, 2.546 

letter form, categories of 4.133 

letter frequency 1.150 

letter symbolism 1.7 

letters, mystic meaning of 4.181 

letters, numerical value of 1.150, 
4.181 


Levantine Arabic 1.223, 1.312, I.412, 


1.668, 2.4-5, 2.36-38, 2.71, 2.74, 
2.136, 2.173, 2.204, 2.395, 2.510, 
2.584, 2.658, 3.84, 3.359, 3-495, 
3.614, 3.688, 3.707, 4.318, 4.323, 
4.646, 4.675 

level 1.409, 1.419, 1.439-440 

level, educational 1.441 

level, linguistic 1.633 

level, personal 2.143 

level, representational 2.143, 2.145 

level, structural 2.143 

level, stylistic 1.408 

level contour 2.397, 2.400 

level of informality 4.251 

level ordering 2.366 

level tone 2.395 

level tune 2.397 

leveling 1.56, 1.107, 1.259, 1.269, 
1.406, 1.593-594, 1.596, 1.632, 
1.669, 2.7, 3.8-13, 3-59, 4.323, 
4.582, 4.757 

leveling, analogical 2.351 

leveling, phonological 4.126 

levels of politeness in Javanese 2.472 

levels of speech 1.632, 1.667 

Levelt, Willem 4.269-271 

Levenshtein Distance 1.586 

Levi, Judith N. 3.388 

Levin, Aryeh 1.310, 1.556, 2.94, 
2.176, 2.227, 2.237, 2.31I-315, 
2.432436, 2.481, 2.545-552, 
3-103, 3-105, 3-455, 3.683, 4.1, 
4.8, 4.282, 4.414, 4.659 

Levin, Beth 4.489 

Levine, Baruch A. 3.466 
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Levinson, Stephen C. 1.485, 1.568, 
1.657, 2.19, 2.70, 2.384, 2.587, 
3-570, 3.658, 3.677, 3.713, 4.457 

Lévi-Provengal, Evariste 1.99, 3287 

Levites 1.127 

Levtzion, Nehemia 3.135-136 

Levy, Mary Mansnerus 3.299, 
3-303-304, 3-430, 3-440-441 

Levy, Simon 3.286, 3.288, 3.293, 
4.157 

Lewcock, Ronald 4.698 

Lewis, Bernard 4.593 

Lewis, Geoffrey 3.504, 4.578, 
4.581, 4.585-587 

Lewis, loan Myrddin 4.277 

Lewis, Jonathan E. 2.61 

Lewkowicz, Nancy Kennedy 4.42, 
4-524-527 

lexeme 1.573, 4.339 

lexical access 2.692 

lexical aspect 1.195-197, 1.199 

lexical category 4.742 

lexical choice 1.657 

Lexical Clause Hypothesis 4.743 

lexical compression 1.656 

lexical decision task 2.692 

Lexical Diffusion Model 3.604-605 

lexical error 4.268 

Lexical Functional Grammar 1.457, 
4-5355 4-657 

lexical gap 1.419, 2.29-30, 2661 

lexical stress 2.395-396 

Lexical Tree Adjoining Grammar 
1.457 

lexical variation 1.56, 1.95, 3.13021, 
3.203 

Lexicalist Hypothesis 3.388, 3.393, 
4.741 

lexicalization 1.313-314, 1.658 

lexicography 1.530, 1.574, 2.630, 
3.30-38, 3.93, 3.162 

lexicography > dictionaries 

lexicography, Arabic 1.435, 3.21-22 

lexicography, Classical Arabic 1.402 

lexicography, Greek 3.31 

lexicon 3.228 

lexicon, Bedouin 3.55, 4.555-556 

lexicon, disguised 2.217 

lexicon, mental 2.683, 4.269 
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lexicon, organization of the 1.654 

lexicon, Semitic 3.48, 3.50 

lexicon, Swahili 1.665 

lexicon acquisition, bilingual 1.371 

Lexicon Pentaglotton 1.166 

lexicostatistics 4.313 

lexifier 4.369, 4.373 

Lhomond, Charles Francois 1.449 

li- 1.71, 1.467-468, 1.471, 1.491, 
1.625, 2.22, 2.80, 2.294-295, 2.301, 
2.531, 3.107, 3.201, 3.248, 3.272, 
3-674, 3-703, 4.529-5 30, 4.533-534, 
4-544-545 

Li, Charles N. 4.317 

Li, Yen-Hui Audrey 3.384, 4.64, 
4.67—68, 4.400, 4.747 

livanna 2.3 54-355 

Liberman, Mark 3.615-616 

Libli, "Ahmad ibn Yusuf al- 2.93 

libraries 3.172 

libraries, Indian 2.329 

libraries in Jakarta 2.335 

Libya 1.589, 2.105, 2.250, 2.255, 
2.454, 3-52-58, 3.316, 4.548 

Libya, Arabic in 1.260, 1.571, 1.642, 
2.456, 3.702 

Libyan Arabic 1.270, 1.642, 2.6, 
2.374, 2.390, 2.658, 3.52, 3-54-55, 
3.587, 4.655 

Libyan Arabic > Tripolis Arabic 

Libyan Arabic, Eastern 1.269 

Libyans 1.293 

Libyc 4.571 

Libyco-Berber 1.35, 1.644, 3.52 

licensing 2.171, 2.174 

licensing, formal 2.174 

Lieberson, Stanley 2.59 

life stage 4.630 

ligature 3.77, 3.514, 4.133 

ligature, lam ’alif 3.110 

Lightfoot, David W. 3.685, 3.706, 4.39 

lightness 2.93, 2.178, 2.353, 2.425, 
3-45, 3.108, 4.432, 442-443 

lightness scale 2.349 

Liguria 4.215 

L-iHméra Arabic 4.406 

Lihyan 3.468 

Lihyanitic 1.187, 2.198, 3.468, 2.263, 
3.227, 4.478-479, 4.481 
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Limaamu Laye, Seydina 4.180 linkage, manner 4.500 
Limankoyii 1.114 linkage, spatial 4.500 
Limassol 1.536 linkage, temporal 4.500 
Limsih, "Ahmad 1.603 linking 1.472 
Lindblom, Bjérn 4.683 linking element 3.544, 3.587-588, 4.500 
Lindholm, Kathryn 1.368 linking problem 4.488 
Lindstrom, Per 4.15 Linux/Unix 2.380 
Line Conflation 3.619 Linxia 1.381 
Linear Correspondence Axiom lip reading 2.675, 4.223 
4.746-747 lip rounding 4.670 
linear order 4.524 Lipinski, Edward 1.544, 1.563, 
Linebarger, Marcia C. 3.653 I.638-639, 1.644, 3-49, 3.227, 3-423, 
Lingala 4.386 3-453, 3-7175 3-719, 3-721, 3-738, 
lingo 4.251 4.1-2 
Lings, Martin 3.308, 3.337, 3.340 Lippi-Green, Rosina 2.655 
lingua franca 1.222, 1.255, 1.338, liquid 3.625 
T§19, 1.521, 1.5255 1.554, 1.593 lisdn 2.85, 2.359, 2.544, 3-71-74, 
1.619, 1.654, 1.667, 1.669, 2.216, 3.88, 3.90, 3.93, 3.689 
2.250-251, 2.268-270, 2.272, 2.274, Lisramic 1.35 
2.456, 2.517-518, 2.588, 2.647, lissa 1.198 
2.671-672, 2.708, 3.58-64, 3.135, literacy 1.602, 2.648, 3.12, 3.57, 
3-142, 3.286, 4.290, 4.375, 4-573 3-74-80, 4.324 
lingua franca, African 2.252 literacy, adult 3.76 
lingua franca, Afrikaans as 4.291 literacy, bilingual 1.371 
lingua franca, Aramaic 3.409 literacy statistics 3.78 
lingua franca, Melkite 3.218 literary criticism 2.304 
lingua franca, Nabataean 4.482 literature, Arabic in Indonesia 
linguicide 1.534 2.334-336 
linguistic correctness 2.85, 2.88, 2.275 literature, Arabic in Kerala 3.129 
Linguistic Data Consortium 1.512-513 __ literature, Arabic in Senegal 4.181-182 
linguistic insecurity 3.76 literature, mahjar 3.4 
linguistic island 1.589 literature, Mamluk 4.132 
linguistic island > enclave literature, popular 2.214 
linguistics, applied 1.647 literature, teaching of 2.107—109 
linguistics, areal 1.586 literature, Zoroastrian 3.574 
linguistics, comparative 1.574, 2.66, Lithuanian 4.372 
3.188 litotes 3.632 
linguistics, computational 1.455-465, little arrow method 1.586 
EST, 1.915 little-v 4.650 
linguistics, computer 1.484 Littmann, Enno 2.218, 3.470, 3.472, 
linguistics, contact 2.286 3.718, 4.75, 4.480-481 
linguistics, descriptive 1.457 Liu Zhi 1.381 
Linguistics, Generative > Generative Liverani, Mario 3.414 
Grammar Livingstone, Alasdair 3.466 
linguistics, historical 1.575 Llobregat, Enrique 1.98 
Linguistics, Transformational > Lloyd, Geoffrey E.R. 4.11 
Transformational Grammar Llull, Ramon 1.171, 2286 
Linjan 2.600 Lmnabha Arabic 4.286 
linkage, logical 4.500 loan affix 2.285 
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loan blend 2.285, 2.474 
loan meaning 2.286 
loan mismatch 2.474 


loan name 2.285 
loan phrase 2.342 
loan transfer 2.474 


loan translation 2.10, 2.255, 2.285, 
2.375, 2.462, 2.465, 2.684, 3.151, 
3.241, 4.41, 4.167-168, 4.465, 4.545 

loan usage 2.286 

loan, hybrid 4.723 

loans, typology of 2.286 

loanverb 1.297, 1.417-418, 1.496, 
1.498, 1.664, 2.55, 2.214, 2.253, 
2.255, 2.290, 2.342, 2.667-668, 
2.670, 3.1§6-158, 3.438, 4.274, 
4-385, 4.434, 4.585, 4.591-592, 
4.599-601, 4.606, 4.610-61T, 
4.724 

loanverb, Maltese 3.156-158 

loanword 1.85, 1.88-89, 1.95, 
1.233, 1.235, 1.242, 1.280, 1.403, 
1.416, 1.501, 1.575, 3.188, 3.201, 
3.426-427, 4.95, 4.281, 4.311 

loanword, adaptation of 2.665 

loanword, adoption of 2.665-666 

loanwords, Arabic 1.133, 1.135, 1-545 


loanwords, Arabic in Acehnese 1.5-12 

loanwords, Arabic in Afrikaans 
4-293-295 

loanwords, Arabic in Albanian 4.584 

loanwords, Arabic in Amharic 2.54-55 

loanwords, Arabic in Argobba_ 2.5 4-55 

loanwords, Arabic in Bambara 
1.256-257 

loanwords, Arabic in Bengali 1.259, 
1.286-—289, 2.674 

loanwords, Arabic in Berber 1.289 

loanwords, Arabic in Bulgarian 
4.259-267, 4.584 

loanwords, Arabic in Coptic 1.495-496, 


1.498-501 
loanwords, Arabic in Czech 4.259-267 
loanwords, Arabic in Domari_ 2.221 
loanwords, Arabic in English 2.25, 
Ai. 344 
loanwords, Arabic in Ethiopian 


2.54-55 
loanwords, Arabic in French 2.26 
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loanwords, Arabic in Fulfulde 1.545, 
2.13 7-142 

loanwords, Arabic in Geez 2.51-52 

loanwords, Arabic in Hausa 1.545, 


2.250, 2.667 
loanwords, Arabic in 
Ibero-Romance 1.545, 2.281-286 
loanwords, Arabic in Indonesian/ 
Malay 1.545, 2.334, 2.340-345 
loanwords, Arabic in Italian 2.454 
loanwords, Arabic in 
Italo-Romance 4.216 
loanwords, Arabic in Ivrit 2.461 
loanwords, Arabic in Javanese 
2.472-477 
loanwords, Arabic in Kanuri 
loanwords, Arabic in Kazakh 
2.557559 
loanwords, Arabic in Kurdish 
2.604-608 
loanwords, Arabic in Malagasy 
3.126 
loanwords, Arabic in Malay 2.340-345, 
4.293, 4.434 
loanwords, Arabic in Malayalam 3.128 
loanwords, Arabic in Mande 1.256 
loanwords, Arabic in Modern South 
Arabian 4.297-300 
loanwords, Arabic in Nabataean 3.466 
loanwords, Arabic in 
Neo-Aramaic 2.671, 3.370-373 
loanwords, Arabic in Nubian 2.671, 
3-435 
loanwords, Arabic in Persian 
2.406-413, 2.666-667, 3.573-580, 
3-582, 4.424-425 
loanwords, Arabic in Polish 4.259-267 
loanwords, Arabic in Romance 
I.103-104 
loanwords, Arabic in Russian 
4.259-267 
loanwords, Arabic in 
Serbo-Croatian 4.259-267 
loanwords, Arabic in Slavonic 
4.259-267 
loanwords, Arabic in Somali 4.272-275 
loanwords, Arabic in Songhay 4.279 
loanwords, Arabic in South 
Arabian 2.668 


2.552 


1.544, 
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loanwords, Arabic in Spanish 3.189 

loanwords, Arabic in Swahili 
1.660-666, 2.668, 2.670-671, 
4.381-387 

loanwords, Arabic in Tajik 4.424 


loanwords, Arabic in Tamil 4.433-436 


loanwords, Arabic in Tatar 4.450 

loanwords, Arabic in Telugu 2.669, 
4-452-454 

loanwords, Arabic in Turkish 2.673, 
3-503, 4.583 

loanwords, Arabic in Urdu 3.511, 
4-434, 4.595603 

loanwords, Arabic in Uyghur 
4.603-608 


loanwords, Arabic in Uzbek 4.608-612 


loanwords, Arabic in Wolof 2.670, 
4.182, 4.723-725 

loanwords, Arabic in Yoruba 3.373, 
4.7 58-763 

loanwords, Arabo-Persian in 
Turkish 4.577 

loanwords, Aramaic 1.88, 1.178, 
£197, LA0T, 1403; 1.541 

loanwords, Aramaic in Arabic 1.384, 
2.265, 2.373 

loanwords, Aramaic in Damascus 
Arabic 1.554 

loanwords, Aramaic in 
Judaeo-Arabic 2.531, 2.533, 3-218 

loanwords, Aramaic in Syrian 
Arabic 4.403 

loanwords, Baghdad Arabic 1.231 

loanwords, Bantu in Nubi_ 1.522 

loanwords, Beja in Sudanese 
Arabic 4.377 

loanwords, Berber 1.102 

loanwords, Berber in Arabic 
T.293-299, 2.373 

loanwords, Berber in Hassaniyya 
2.244, 2.249 

loanwords, Berber in Moroccan 
Arabic 3.286, 3.293 

loanwords, Berber in Tunis 
Arabic 4.570 

loanwords, Berber in Tunisian 
Arabic 4.572 

loanwords, Chinese in Indonesian 
2.341 


loanwords, Coptic in Arabic 1.332, 
1.4955 I.SOI-505, 2.373 

loanwords, cultivated 2.455 

loanwords, Egyptian in Damascus 
Arabic 1.554 

loanwords, English in Arabic 
I.240-241, 1.332, 1.592, 2.29-35 

loanwords, English in Arabic 2.29-35 

loanwords, English in Arabic 
Afrikaans 4.293 

loanwords, English in Egyptian 
Arabic 2.9, 2.374 

loanwords, English in Gulf Arabic 
2.214 

loanwords, English in Hausa 2.254 

loanwords, English in Jordanian 
Arabic 2.501 

loanwords, English in Libyan 
Arabic 3.56 

loanwords, English in Malayalam 
3.199 

loanwords, English in Maltese 
3-152-154 

loanwords, English in Meccan 
Arabic 3.187 

loanwords, English in Palestinian 
Arabic 2.465 

loanwords, English in Sudanese 
Arabic 4.377 

loanwords, English in Swahili 1.663 

loanwords, English in Syrian 
Arabic 2.30 

loanwords, English in Tripoli 
Arabic 4.556 

loanwords, English in Urdu 4.602 

loanwords, Ethiopic in Arabic 2.56-57, 
4.29 5-296 

loanwords, European 1.445 

loanwords, foreign 2.637, 2.696 

loanwords, French in Arabic 1.60-61, 
1:233, E240, 1.592, 1,418 

loanwords, French in Bambara’ 1.257 

loanwords, French in Bongor 
Arabic 3.638 

loanwords, French in Damascus 
Arabic 1.547, 1.554 

loanwords, French in Egyptian 
Arabic 2.9, 2.374 

loanwords, French in Hausa 2.254 
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loanwords, French in Levantine 
Arabic 2.374 
loanwords, French in Meccan 
Arabic 3.187 
loanwords, French in Modern Standard 
Arabic 3.17 
loanwords, French in Moroccan 
Arabic 2.122-131, 2.374, 3.286 
loanwords, French in Shuwa 


Arabic 1.335 
loanwords, French in Syrian Arabic 
2.30 


loanwords, French in Tunisian 
Arabic 4.564, 4.570, 4.574 
loanwords, from Standard Arabic 2.565 
loanwords, function words as 4.599 
loanwords, Gallo-Romance in Sicilian 
Arabic 4.218 
loanwords, Greco-Roman in Tunisian 
Arabic 4.572 
loanwords, Greek in Arabic 1.332, 
1.403, 1.499, 2.198-202, 2.265, 
2.3735 4:15 4-545 
loanwords, Greek in Coptic 1.498 
loanwords, Greek in Hebrew 4.1 
loanwords, Greek in Persian 4.545 
loanwords, Greek in Sicilian 
Arabic 4.218 
loanwords, Greek in Syriac 4.545 
loanwords, Hebrew in Arabic 1.240, 
2.666 
loanwords, Hebrew in Cairene 
argot 4.255 
loanwords, Hebrew in Jerusalem 
Arabic 2.482 
loanwords, Hebrew in 
Judaeo-Arabic 2.266, 2.531, 2.533, 
3.218 
loanwords, Himyaritic in Arabic 2.259 
loanwords, Hindi/Urdu 1.241 
loanwords, Ibero-Romance in 
Andalusian Arabic 2.287-290 
loanwords, Indian in Gulf Arabic 2.211 
loanwords, Italian in Arabic 2.456-459, 
2.669 
loanwords, Italian in Cairene 
argot 4.255 
loanwords, Italian in Damascus 
Arabic 1.554 
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loanwords, Italian in Libyan 
Arabic 2.374, 3.56 

loanwords, Italian in Maltese 3.148 

loanwords, Italian in Meccan 
Arabic 3.187 

loanwords, Italian in Syrian Arabic 

loanwords, Italian in Tripoli 
Arabic 4.549, 556 

loanwords, Italian in Tunis Arabic 4.570 

loanwords, Italian in Tunisian 
Arabic 4.574 

loanwords, Ivrit in Arabic 2.464-467 

loanwords, Ivrit in Palestinian 
Arabic 2.670 

loanwords, Judaeo-Aramaic 1.240 

loanwords, Kurdish 1.88-89, 1.95, 
1.469 

loanwords, Kurdish in Arabic 2.608 

loanwords, Kurdish in Domari 2.219 

loanwords, Latin in Arabic 2.199, 
3.6-8 

loanwords, Latin in English 2.669-670 

loanwords, Lebanese in Damascus 
Arabic 1.554 

loanwords, lingua franca in Tunisian 
Arabic 4.573 

loanwords, Malay in Arabic 


2.30 


Afrikaans 4.293 

loanwords, Modern Standard 
Arabic 1.233 

loanwords, nativization of 2.668-669, 
2.671 


loanwords, Neo-Aramaic in 
Arabic 3.218 
loanwords, Nubian in Sudanese 
Arabic 2.667, 3.435, 4.377 
loanwords, Ottoman 1.332 
loanwords, Persian 1.233, 1.240-241, 
1.275, 1.403, 1.452, 1.617 
loanwords, Persian in Arabic 2.265, 
2.373, 2.406, 3.580-584 
loanwords, Persian in Arabic 
slang 4.257 
loanwords, Persian in Damascus 
Arabic 1.554 
loanwords, Persian in Gulf 
Arabic 2.210, 2.374 
loanwords, Persian in Iraqi 
Arabic 2.415-417, 2.423 
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loanwords, Persian in Malay 2.341 
loanwords, Persian in Meccan 
Arabic 3.187 
loanwords, Persian in Ottoman 
Turkish 2.670 
loanwords, Persian in rajaz 4.33 
loanwords, Persian in Sudanese 
Arabic 4.377 
loanwords, Persian in Syrian 
Arabic 2.30 
loanwords, Persian in Turkish 4.584 
loanwords, Persian in Urdu 
4.59 5-603 
loanwords, Perso-Arabic in 
Bengali 1.286-289 
loanwords, Portuguese 1.241 
loanwords, Portuguese in Brazilian 


Arabic 3.4-5 

loanwords, Romance 1.99-100, 1.102, 
epee) 

loanwords, Romance in Maltese 3.149, 
3.152 


loanwords, Russian in Tajik 4.425 


loanwords, Russian in Tatar 2.673, 
4-450 

loanwords, Russian in Uzbek 4.612 

loanwords, Russian in Yupik 2.671 


loanwords, serial 4.599 

loanwords, South Arabian in 
Arabic 4.295-297 

loanwords, South-Arabian in 
Himyaritic 4.753 

loanwords, Spanish in Moroccan 
Arabic 3.286, 3.290 

loanwords, Spanish in Syrian 
Arabic 2.30 

loanwords, Standard Arabic 1.324, 
1.332, 1.366, 1.405, I.407-410, 
1.546-548, 1.554, 2.323, 4.565 

loanwords, Sudanese Arabic in 
Hausa 2.255 

loanwords, Swahili in Nubi 

loanwords, Syriac 1.178 

loanwords, Tajik in Uzbekistan 
Arabic 4.614 

loanwords, Turkish 1.60, 1.88-89, 
1.95, 1.118, 1.233, 1.240-241, 
1.275, 1-332, 1.389, 1.392-393, 
1.395, 1.397 


1.523 


loanwords, Turkish in Anatolian 
Arabic 4.591 
loanwords, Turkish in Arabic 2.373, 
2.667, 4.581, 4.584, 4.589-594 
loanwords, Turkish in Damascus 
Arabic 1.546, 1.554 
loanwords, Turkish in Iraqi 
Arabic 2.415-417, 2.423 
loanwords, Turkish in Jerusalem 
Arabic 2.491 
loanwords, Turkish in Jordanian 
Arabic 2.500 
loanwords, Turkish in Libyan 
Arabic 3.56 
loanwords, Turkish in Meccan 
Arabic 3.187 
loanwords, Turkish in Sudanese 
Arabic 4.377 
loanwords, Turkish in Syrian 
Arabic 2.30, 2.668, 4.592 
loanwords, Turkish in Tripoli 
Arabic 4.556 
loanwords, Turkish in Tunis 
Arabic 4.570 
loanwords, Turkish in Tunisian 
Arabic 4.573 
loanwords, verbal > loanverb 
loanwords from Classical Arabic 
2.242, 2.565, 3.607 
loanwords in Arabic 4.458 
loanwords in Ottoman Turkish 2.666 
loanwords in the Ourdn 2.86, 2.666, 
3-75 3-36, 4.295 
loanwords in Turkish 2.666 
local adverb 1.22 
Local Impairment hypothesis 
4.144 
locality conditions 
localization 4.229 
localization, temporal 1.568 
localization in sign language 4.229 
localizationist theory 2.690 


2.170 


localizer 1.567 

location 1.184, 4.487, 4.490 
locational 3.80, 3.83 
locative 1.344, 2.146, 2.273, 


3.68, 3.80-88, 3.107, 3.109, 


4.318, 4.485, 4.738 
locative clause 1.285 
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locative marker 3.83-84 


locative paradigm, universal 3.80 
locutionary 4.328 

locutionary act 3.679 

Lodhi, Abdul Aziz Y. 1.666-671 


Loffler, Heinrich 1.585 

Loftus, Elizabeth F. 2.681 

Loftus, Geoffrey A. 2.681 

Loftus, William Kenneth 2.572 

logic 2.176, 2.183, 2.185-187, 
2.310, 2.427, 3.115 

logic, Arabic 2.435 

logic, Greek 2.234-235, 2.425-426, 
2.434, 2.479, 2.544, 3-113, 3-115; 
3.161, 4.235 

logical form 2.368, 3.228, 3.230, 
3.232, 4.489 

logograph 1.1-2 

Logone Birni 1.334, 1.360 

logophoric 4.54-55 

logos 2.66, 4.545 

Lohr, Max 2.481 

Loi Corvetto, Ines 

Lom 2.217 

Lomavren 2.217 

Lombardy 4.215 

London 2.518 

London Polyglot 1.167 

Long, James 1.287 

Long, Michael H. 2.117, 4.140, 4.145 

Longacre, Robert E. 4.727, 4.731 

Longobardi, Emiddia 1.341 

Longobardi, Giuseppe 3.232 

Lonnet, Antoine 4.297-300 

Lord, Albert B. 3.499, 3.645-646, 
4.201 

Lorimer, D.L.R. 

Lorimer, J.G. 

Lorimor, Heidi 
4.658 

Los Angeles 3.397 

loss of grammar 2.690 

loss-and-gain model 4.162-163 

Lotuko 1.519 

Loubignac, Victorien 3.287, 3.290 

Loucel, Henri 2.178, 4.684 

Low Variety 1.419, 1.439, 1.447, 
1.633-634, 1.667, 2.10, 2.265, 
2.654, 2.695, 2.708, 3.70 


3-727 


2.217, 2.572 
2.572 
4-191I-195, 4.396-397, 
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Low Vowel Deletion 3.621-622 

Lowenstamm, Jean 1I.121-122, 
2.168, 3.302 

lowering, vowel 

LSPERT 1.210 

Lucera 4.216 

Lucknow 2.326, 2.329 

Ludolphus de Suchem 3.142 

Luffin, Xavier 3.634-639, 3.642 

luga 1.399, 2.89, 2.355, 2.544, 
2.628-629, 3.15, 3-72-73, 3-88-95, 
3.689-690, 4.252 

luga ’akaluni |-baragit 
2.430, 3.691 

luga bahlawaniyya 2.220 

luga gajariyya 2.220 

luga halabiyya 2.220 

luga sirriyya 2.468 

luga wustd 1.668, 2.377 

luga xdssa_ 2.468 

Luganda 2.597 

Lugard, Captain 2.588 

lugat al-mutaqqafin 1.631, 1.668 

lugat issdd 4.157 

lugat issim 4.157 

lugat issin 4.157 

lugawi 3.119-121 

Lugda 2.427 

lugz 4.157 

Lujami, ’Adib al- 3.41 

Luke, Saint 3.141 

Liling, Gerhard 4.6 

lullaby 4.59 

Lumsden, Michael 4.316, 4.516 

lunar letters > moon letters 


Luo 1.333, 2.597 


4.671 


1.616, 1.556, 


Lur 2.588 

Lat ibn Sam ibn Nth 3.345 

lutga 2.677 

Luxenberg, Christoph 1.180, 3.719, 4.6 
Luxor 1.299, 2.2, 2.217 


Luxor Arabic 2.2, 2.5 

luzum 4.103 

LVCSR_ 1.213 

Lydda 2.464 

lying 2.362 

Lykke-Nielsen, Helle 2.679 

Lyon 3.262, 4.457 

Lyons, John 1.474, 3.263, 3.265, 3.570 
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M’barek, Mohamed Nait 1.418 

ma 1.70, 1.248, 1.268, 1.408, 
1.467, 1.476, 2.13 3-135, 
2.194-195, 2.387-388, 2.479, 
2.490, 2.521, 2.570, 2.577, 
2.615, 3-221, 3.356-357, 3-3595 
3.691, 4.26, 4.40, 4.61, 4.64, 4.38, 
4.164, 4.399 

Ma Fuchu 1.380-381 

ma hijdziyya 3.691 

ma huwahuwa 4.738 

Ma Jian [Muhammad Makin 
as-Sini] 1.382 

Ma Lianyuan [Muhammad Nir 
al-Haqq ibn Luqman] 1.380-381 

Maanyan 3.125 

maa 3.675 

Ma‘add 3.345 

Maalej, Zouhair 1.423-424, 
3.224-227, 4.568, 4.624-627 

Maalouf, Amin 2.61, 2.703 

Maamouri, Mohammed 1.516, 
1.632, 2.111, 2.694, 2.701-702, 
2.705, 3-74-80, 4.646 

Ma‘an 2.499 

Ma‘an Arabic 2.498 

Ma‘Gni I-kalam 1.428, 4.330 

Ma‘Gni |-Qur’dn 3.92, 4.8-9 

ma‘ani n-nabw 2.305, 3.161 

ma‘ani, ‘ilm al- 1.428-429 

Ma‘arri, al- > Abu I|-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri 

Maas, Utz 1.221, 1.482-489, 2.74, 
3.60, 3.725, 4.52 

Maasina 2.137 

Ma‘aza 2.2 

Maba 4.376 


mabni 1.191, 1.309-310, 1.559, 2.424, 
3-429, 4.23, 4-119, 4.432 

mabni ‘ala |-mubtada 4.221 

mabni ‘alayhi 2.435 

mabni li-l-fa%l 2.93 

mabni li-l-mafUl 2.93, 2.625 

mabni li-l-majhul 3.224-225 

mabsut 3.112, 3.308, 4.133 

Mac 2.380 

Macalister, R.A.S.  2.220-221 

Macdonald, Michael C.A. 3.411, 
3-413-415, 3.418, 3.420, 3.464-475, 
4.478 

MacEachern, Margaret 3.627 

Macedonian 3.726, 4.371 

Macedonian, Arabic loanwords 
In 4.259-267 

Macelaru, Adrian 1.35 5-360 

Mach, Rudolph 4.686 

Machali, Rochayah 2.472-477 

Machek, Vaclav 4.259 

machine translation 1.207, 1.214, 
1.455, 1.458-460 

machine translation system 1.515 

MacKay, Donald 4.335 

MacKenzie, D.N. 2.605, 2.607 

Mackenzie, John Lachlan 2.143 

Macler, Frédéric 3.469 

MacMichael, Harold 3.435 

macro-discrimant 1.585 

Macro-Fluency Model 2.684 

Macuch, Rudolf 3.410 

MacWhinney, Brian 2.686, 
2.690 

mada 3.96-97 

Madaba_ 2.506 
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Madagascar 1.448, 1.544, 1.663, 
3.125-128 

Madain 3.574 

Mada’in Salih 3.471, 4.478 

madani 1.605 

Madani, al- 4.78 

Madariaga 1.99 

madarsa 1.665 

madd 1.152, 4.426-428 

madda_ 1.1, 1.574, 4.518 

M‘addamiye Arabic 4.406-407 

Maddieson, Ian 2.229, 3.65, 3.123, 
3.125, 3.600, 3.643, 3.725, 4.1, 
4.636, 4.667, 4.683 

Madenli 1.115 

madbh an-nabi 3.173 

Madha 2.256 

madbhab al-kalami, al- 4.210-211 

Madhabic 4.301 

Madhij 3.94, 3.467 

madi 1.309, 1.568, 2.91, 2.358, 
3.96-100, 3.270, 3.542, 3.548, 
3-551, 4-455, 4.638 

madid 3.211, 3.214 

madib 3.173 

Madina, Maan Z. 3.26 

Madinah > Medina 

Madinat az-Zahra 2.44 

Madjid, Nurcholis 2.338 

Madkar, Ibrahim 2.634, 2.638 

Madouni, Jihane 1.56 

Madras 2.329 

madrasa 1.258, 1.449-451, 
1.660, 1.662, 2.40, 2.43, 2.188, 
2.325-327, 2.329, 2.338, 3.129, 
3-137-139, 3-347, 3-508, 4.291, 
4.584 

madrasa, Persian 2.327 

madrasa, Shi‘ite 2.327 

Madriyeva, Monjiya 4.450 

Madurese 4.539 

mafhium 2.426, 2.581, 4.474 

Mafraq 2.500 

mafrug 3-173, 3-539 

mafrugq, watid 3.209-210 

maftth 3.307, 4.133, 4.560 

mafUl 1.40, 2.93-94, 2.356, 
2.427, 2.551, 3.100-106, 
3-424, 3.558, 4.237, 4.318, 


4-410-411, 4.413-414, 4.487, 
4.540 

mafUl ‘alayhi 3.101 

mafUl bihi 1.182, 2.429, 3.100, 
3.102-105, 3.108, 3.224, 3.455, 
3.460 

maful fi l-mand 3.103 

mafUl fibi 2.426, 3.83, 3.97, 3-101, 
3.104, 3.106-110, 3.455, 3.460, 
3-548, 4.414, 4.540, 4.653 

maf‘Uul gayr sarib 3.560 

mafUl bagiqi 3.102 

mafUl lahu 3.108 

mafUl li-ajlibi 3.101, 3.455, 3-460, 
4.540 

mafUl ma‘ahbu 3.101, 3.108, 3.455, 
3.460, 4.540 

mafUul minhu 3.101 

mafUul mutlaq 1.436, 3.101, 3.103, 
3-108, 3.455, 3-460, 4.52, 4.414, 
4.540, 4.661, 4.664 

mafUuliyya 3.102, 3.104 

Maga 1.334 

Magaracik 1.114 

magazines 1.598, 1.601, 1.603 

Maghrebine Arabic 1.75, 1.189, 
I.269-270, 1.291, 1.296, 1.492, 
1.585-586, 1.590, I.611, 2.7, 2.74, 
2.160, 2.240, 2.455, 2.621, 3.702, 
4.281, 4.323, 4.370 

Maghut, Muhammad al- 4.213 

Magili, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Karim al-  3.374-375 

Magri, Emmanuel 3.141 

magribi 1.152, 1.605, 3.110-113, 
4.132-133, 4.138, 4.218 

Magribi, Ibn Sa‘id al- 4.215 

Mahabad_ 2.604, 2.608 

Mahabisah Arabic 4.751 

mahad  1.449-450 

Maha'imi, ‘Ala ad-Din 2.328 

mahdjir 4.133 

mahall 2.293, 2.316, 3.107 

Mahamid_ 1.362 

Mahamid, "Ibrahim Hasi 4.277 

Maharashtra 2.325 

Mahayil Arabic 4.125, 4.127 

mahd 2.294-295 

mahd, ism 3.323 
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Mahdi 1.519, 1.532 

Mahdi, Muhsin 3.219 

Mahdi, Qasim R. 2.415 

Mahdia 4.572, 4.574 

Mahdist revolt 2.588 

Mahdiya Arabic 1.609 

mahduf 2.82, 2.301, 3.307 

Maher, Julianne 2.684 

Mahfouz, Naguib [Nagib 
Mahfiaz] 1.601, 3.236, 3.554, 
3-633, 3-71 5-716, 4.663 

Mahfouz, Soheir G. 4.86-92 

Mahfiaz, Nagib > Mahfouz, 
Naguib 

mahgrayé 1.129 

mahjar 3.4, 4.91 

mabki 2.537-538 

mabkum bihi 3.121 

mahkum lahu 3.121 

Mahmoud, Abdelgawad T. 
4490-491 

Mahmoud, Youssef 1.630-631, 1.668 

Mahmud Kemal Inal 4.98 

Mahmud, Ushari A. [‘Usari 
Mahmid] 1.521, 1.525, 
2.517-518, 3.10, 3.642 

Mahmudiyya Canal 1.589 

mahbmiul 2.434-435, 3-113-116, 3.177 

mahmis 1.27, 3.123-125, 2.233, 
3.602-603, 4.2, 4.667 

mahmuz 4.121, 4.645 

Mahra 4.750 

Mahri > Mehri 

Mahriye 1.362 

mahsiis 2.424 

mabw al-ummiyya 3.74 

Mai of Kanem 4.708 

Maiduguri 1.337 

Maiduguri Arabic 4.716 

m@il 1.151 

Maila, Joseph 2.59 

Maimonides 2.529, 3.218, 4.58 

Ma‘in 4.295 

maintenance, language > language 
maintenance 

maintenance, tense 1.432 

maintenance, topic 1.651 

maintenance of referent 1.649 

maintenance of topic 1.651 


MAHDI — MALACCA 


Mairi, Lies 1.61 

Maizel, S.S. 4.96-97 

majalla majma‘ al-luga > language 
academies 

majazZ 2.305, 2.441, 2.443, 
2.579-581, 2.638, 2.641, 
3.116-123, 3.651, 4.9, 4.165, 
4.210, 4.330, 4.464 

majaz ‘agli 2.445, 3-117, 3.120-I21 

majaz at-tarkib 3.121 

majaz at-tasbih 3.121 

majaz fi litbat 3.121 

majaz hukmi 3.121 

majaz isnddi 3.121 

majaz lugawi 2.445, 3.117, 3.120 

majaz murakkab 2.445, 3.120 

majaz mursal 3.120-121, 4.165 

Majazi 4.203 

Majdi, Basim 2.171-172, 4.363-364, 
4.366, 4.726 

majhul 1.309, 1.624, 2.93-94, 2.317, 
3.224-225, 4.424 

majhur 3.602-603 

majhura 1.27, 3.123-125, 4.2, 4.667 

majlis 3.30 

majma‘ al-luga > language academies 

majmu 3.173 

Majnin Layla 4.202 

Majra 2.232, 2.302, 2.402, 2.624, 
4-13, 4.442 

majrur 2.316, 3.429 

Majunga 3.126 

Majus, J.H. 3.141 

majzum 1.71-72, 1.196, 2.16, 2.92, 
4.639 

Makahil, Sayx Muhammad ‘Abdi 

makdn 3.108, 3.424, 

makdna 4.443 

Makary 1.334, 1.337 

Makassarese 2.335 

Makassari, Muhammad Yusuf al- 

Makdisi, George 3.508, 4.685 

Makha_ 1.655 

Makhlouf, Nabila 1.651 

maktab 2.325-327, 3.508 

maktaba 3.347 

Malabar Coast 
3.506 

Malacca 


2.3 


2.325-326, 3.128, 


1.8, 2.340 
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4.277 


35 


164 MALAGASY — MANDAIC 


Malagasy 1.133, 1.544, 1.663, 
3.125-128 

Malaika, Nazik al- 4.91-92 

Malaika, Nisar 2.415 

Malalhah Arabic 4.238 

Malallah, Scham 2.660 

Malawi 1.661-662 

Malay 1.8-10, 1.133, 1.135, 1.404, 
1.545, 2.26, 2.333-336, 2.338, 
2.340-345, 2.668-670, 3.59, 
4.290-291, 4.293, 4.434, 
4-476-477 

Malay Muslims 4.290 

Malaya 2.340 

Malayalam 1.133, 2.669, 3.128-13 5 

Malayo-Polynesian languages 
3.125 

Malaysia 2.344 

malediction 2.362, 2.378 

malbiin 2.538, 2.541, 3.219, 3.295 

Mali 1.255, 2.137, 2.240-241, 
3.13 5-141, 3.312, 4.279 

Mali Empire 2.137 

Mali, Arabic in 3.13 5-141 

Malik 2.60 

Malik al’ASraf, al- 2.258 

Malik ibn Anas 2.401, 3.111, 3.122 

Malik ibn Dinar 3.129 

Malik ibn Kinana 3.89 

Malik Sy, al-Hajj 4.180, 4182 

Malik, Jamal 3.511 

Malik, Sayed H.A. 4.759-760 

Malikites 2.43, 3.136, 3.170 

Malindi 1.662 

Malinowski, Bronislaw 2.202 

Mailiti, al- 3.142 

Malka, Elie 2.534 

Malkiye Arabic 4.407 

mallam 3.375 

mallum 1.336 

Malouf, Louis > Ma’laf, al-Ab Liwis 
al-YasuT 

Malta 1.205-206, 1.365, 2.660, 
2.673, 3.14I-145, 4.215 

Malta, Arabic in 2.313-314, 3.672, 
3-675, 3-737) 4-550 

Maltam 1.334 

Maltese 1.79, 1.84, 1.105, 
1.183-186, 1.416, 1.487, 1.489, 


1.5375 1.539, 1.609, 2.231, 2.290, 
2.388, 3.65, 3.67, 3.69-70, 
3-I4I-159, 3.189, 3.204, 3.237, 
3-298, 3.312, 3.3525 3-545, 3-569, 
3-739-740, 4.215, 4.217-218, 4.304, 
4.565, 4.662 

Maltese in Canada 3.398 

Maltese, purism in 2.674 

Mallif, al?Ab Liawis al-Yasu7 2.336, 
3.39 

Mallif, Fawzial- 3.4 

Mallif, Michel 3.4 

malul 2.308 

Ma‘lila 1.178, 1.181, 3.370, 4.402 

malim 2.14, 2.93 

malzum 3.120 

mamdiud 2.234 

Mamluk Dynasty 1.174, 4.589 

Mamluk Dynasty, Bahri 4.589 

Mamluk literature 4.132 

mamnu‘ min as-sarf 1.309, 4.209, 
4.432 

mamul 1.67, 2.169-170, 2.536, 
4-739 

Ma’mun, Caliph al- 1.403, 4.542 

Mamvu_ 1.519 

man 1.309, 2.143, 2.387-388, 
2.4795 4:39, 4.61, 4.64 

manda 1.428, 2.88, 2.290, 2.295, 
2.304, 2.403-404, 2.426-427, 
2.443, 2.579, 2.623, 3.38, 3.45, 
3.116, 3.119, 3.159-164, 3.538, 
3.549, 4.202-203, 4.205, 4.236-237, 
4.287, 4.329, 4.447-448, 4.473, 
4-475, 4-684, 4.739 

mana baid 3.538 

mand qarib 3.538 

mand |-kalam 2.538 

mand nafsi 1.429 

Manama _1.241-242 

Manama Arabic 4.325, 4.631 

manawi 1.67, 3.234 

Manawi, Dad al-_ 1.598 

Manaxa_ 1.23 

manbaha_ 1.192 

mand 3.264, 3.266 

Mandaean > Mandaic 

Mandaic 1.178-179, 2.67, 3.370-373, 
3.409-410, 4.302 
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Mandaic, Modern 3.370, 3.373 

Mande 1.36, 1.255-256, 4.183 

Manding 3.59 

Mandinka 4.179, 4.183, 4.282, 
4.723 

Mandisa Arabic 2.2 

Mandouze, Andre 4.572 

mandum 4.200 

Mandtr, Muhammad 1.409, 3.556 

Manfaluati, Mustafa Lutfi al- 2.337, 
2.637 

Manfredi, Stefano 2.518 

Manga _ 1.362 

Mangalla Arabic 2.517 

Mangbetu. 1.519 

MangkunageraIV 2.336 

manhiyy 4.414 

manhiyy ‘anbu 4.414 

manbut 1.452-453 

mani‘ as-sarf 1.643 

Mann, Traugott 3.717 

Manna‘, Hasim Salih 2.264 

Mannan, Abdul 1.287 

Manning, Christopher D. 
I.511, 4.648 

Mansoor, Menahem 1.668 

Mansour, Jacob 1.231-241, 2.415, 
2.534, 4.664 

Mansouri, Fethi 1.485, 4.143 

mansub 1.71, 1.196, 2.92, 2.225, 
2.356, 3.101, 3.269, 3.429, 4.131, 
4.639 

Mansur, Paulo Jorge 3.2 

Mansira 2.4, 2.325, 3.506 

Mansiuri, ‘Ali ibn Sulayman al- 
1.545 

mantaqa al-wustd 1.655 

mantiq 3.123, 3-136, 4.459, 4.545 

mantiqiyyun 3.177 

Mantran, Robert 3.53, 4.548 

mantur 3.340, 4.200 

Maniuni, Muhammad al- 3.112 

manuscripts, Arabic 2.636 

manuscripts, Berber 3.171 

manuscripts, editing of 2.637-640 

manuscripts, West African 3.136 

manuscripts in Mauritania 3.172 

manut 1.49, 3.422 

Manzala Arabic 2.2 


1.456, 


MANDAIC — MARDYCKERS 


Manzala, il 2.4 

manzil 2.598, 4.158 

manzila 2.82, 2.184, 2.356, 2.537, 
4.12, 4.738 

Manzini, Maria Rita 2.367 

Mao, Chairman 1.35, 1.382 

Maore 1.662 

map, lexical 1.590 

map, perceptive 1.586 

Mappilappattu§ 3.131 

Mappilas 2.325, 3.129 

maqal al-qawl 2.331 

maqam 3.104, 4.331-332 

maqama 2.446, 4.105, 4.210 

maqamat al-kalam 4.332 

Maqdisi, al- 4.132 

Maqdoom, Sheikh Zainuddin 
3.129 

Ma‘qil 1.609, 2.240, 3.53, 
S076 

Ma‘qili Arabic 1.55, 1.609, 2.598, 
2.600 

maqlib 2.497, 3-539 

Maqaari, al- 1.97 

Maqrizi, al- 2.41, 3.6-7, 3.380 

maqsadiyya 1.429 

maqta’ 4.103 

maqud 4.2 

ma‘qus 4.134 

marabout 3.139-140, 3.174, 
4.180-181, 4.183 

Marantz, Alec 3.301, 4.488 

Maras 2.220 

Marasi, al- 2.257 

Marazig Arabic 1.264 

Margais, Philippe 1.55, 1.189, 
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1.571, 1.605—-606, 1.642, 2.622, 3.53, 


3-555 3-587, 3-655, 3-672, 3.7375 
4-70, 4.371, 4.519, 4.5725 4.674, 
4.681 

Marcais, Pierre 4.669 

Margais, William 1.173, 1.642, 
2.534, 3.287, 3.645, 4.70, 4.563, 


4-57 25 4.576 
Mardin 1.23-25, 1.87-95, 2.607, 
4-579 


Mardin Arabic 1.607, 2.608, 3.84, 


3-237, 3-448, 4.70, 4.664 
Mardyckers 4.290 
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166 MARFU‘ — MASATID ARABIC 


marfuS 1.71, 1.196, 2.92, 2.356, 
3-429, 4.639 

marfuw 3.539 

marginal element 4.387 


Margoliouth, David Samuel 3.718-721 


Mari, Abd Al-Rahman 2.104-105, 
2.438, 2.464 

Mariana, Juan de 1.96 

Ma‘rib Arabic 4.751 

Ma‘rib Dam 4.125 

Maridi Arabic 3.59, 642 

mayifa 3.115, 3-453, 4-442 

Marin-Guzman, Roberto 3.395 

Marius, Sala 4.156 

Marka 4.275 

marked/unmarked 1.194 

markedness 2.276-277, 2.279, 3.11, 
3-191, 3-492-493, 4.638 

Markedness Theory 4.442-443, 
4-445 

markedness, dialectal 1.408 

markedness, loss of 2.149 

markedness, stylistic 1.408 

marker, accusative 3.674 

marker, anterior 2.595 

marker, aspect 2.209, 4.114, 4.162 

marker, continuous 2.524 

marker, definite 3.637 

marker, definiteness 1.488, 1.491 

marker, direct object 3.703, 4.621 

marker, discourse 1.471, 1.474, 
2.209, 2.668, 4.192 

marker, dual 2.67 

marker, emphasis 3.589 

marker, end-of-paragraph 3.741 

marker, existential 2.597 

marker, focus 2.215, 2.592, 2.595, 
3.457 

marker, future 1.186, 2.192, 2.423, 
2.514, 2.516, 2.595, 3.237, 3.406, 
4-555 

marker, genitive > genitive marker 

marker, identity 1.525 

marker, indefinite 1.491, 1.606, 
I.611, 2.419, 2.422, 3.440 

marker, locative 3.83-84 

marker, mode 2.577 

marker, mood 1.473, 1.668, 4.659 


marker, negation 3.355, 3.638, 4.714 


marker, object 3.591 

marker, plural 3.636 

marker, present tense 2.423, 3.292 

marker, preverbal 3.643 

marker, progressive 2.595 

marker, question 3.585-586, 4.714 

marker, relative 4.622, 4.746 

marker, Tense-Mood-Aspect 3.635 

marker, theme 2.149 

marker, time-change 3.665 

marker, topicalization 4.60 

marker, vocative 2.585, 4.466 

marker of indetermination 4.444 

marker of specificity 4.621 

market 1.650, 1.662 

marking, negation 4.649 

Markov models 1.456 

Markova, Ivana 4.322 

Marley, Dawn 2.122-123, 
2.659-660, 2.694-698, 2.703-704 

Maronite College 1.171 

Maronites 1.171, 1.175, 1.536, 
1.602, 2.59-61, 3.2, 3.396 

Maroth, Miklos 3.113-116, 
3.176-178, 4.1 I-14 

Maroua_ 1.336-337 

Marracci, Lodovico 1.172 

Marrakech > Marrakesh 

Marrakesh 2.43-44, 2.470, 4.157 

Marrakesh Arabic 1.609, 2.621-622, 
3.274-276, 3.288-289, 3.291-292 

marshland dialects 2.571-572 

marstyad 4.596 

Marslen-Wilson, William D. 1.425, 
3-305 

martaba 1.567 

Martin, James H. 1.456, 1.511 

Martin, Richard C. 2.303 

Martinet, André 2.495, 3.603, 4.1 

Martin-Granel, Nicolas 3.172 

martiya 4.104 

Marxah Arabic 4.756 


Marzubani, Aba ‘Ubaydallah Muhammad 


ibn ‘Imran al- 3.648 
Masa 3.634 
masadd 4.739 
masabif 3.340, 4.131, 4.133 
masahif > mashaf 
Masa‘id Arabic 3.401, 4.238 
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masala zunburiyya 

Masalit 4.375-376 

Masana 3.634 

Mascara 1.54, 1.56 

Mascitelli, Danieli 3.469, 3.472 

masculine 2.155-164 

masculine, precedence of 2.643 

masdar 1.14, 1.68, 1.352, 1.436, 
573-5745 1:577;,2:90, 2:92; 
2.94-95, 2.165, 2.297, 2.3 51-352, 
2.424, 2.430, 2.433, 2.448, 3.18, 
3.101, 3.108, 3.164-169, 3.191, 
3-255, 3423-425, 3.428, 3.432, 
3-4555 3-457-459, 3-497-498, 
3-548, 4.52, 4.540, 4.644, 4.650, 
4.659-665, 4.685-686 

masdar mimi 1.574, 1.577, 4-40 

masdariyya 4.26 

Mashadi, Sultan ‘Ali 

mashaf 3.307-309 

Mashlahi 1.655 

Mashir, al- 2.598 

Masira 1.131, 3.478 

Maskan 4.301 

Maslam_ 1.334 

Mas-Latrie, M.L. de 1.536 

Masliyah, Sadok 1.639, 3.680, 4.592 

Maslouh, Saad [Sa‘d Maslah] 4.473 

masnavi 4.596 

masq 1.15 1-152, 2.598, 3.307 

masri 2.11 

masriq 2.659 

masriqi 1.605, 3.112, 4.561 

masruf 4.432 

mass media 2.518 


1193, 2.632 


3-337 


Massakory 1.362 

Massawa_ 1.654, 1.656, 2.268 

Massenbach, Gertrud von 3.435 

Massenya_ 1.362 

Massialas, Byron G.  2.104-105, 
2110 

Massignon, Louis 1.445, 4.75 


Mas‘ad, Jibran 3.41 

Mas‘adi, ’Aba |-Hasan‘ Ali ibn 
al-Husayn al- 3.7 

mata 1.509, 4.39 

matal 2.442, 2.444, 3.89, 3-174, 
3-629, 3.731 

Matam 4.723 


MAS?ALA ZUNBURIYYA — MAURITANIAN ARABIC 


Mata‘na 2.2 

Matar, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz A. 

Matari, Muhammad al- 

Matariyya, il- 2.4 

matched-guise technique 2.652-653, 
2.65 5-656, 2.658, 3.318, 4.324 

matching analysis of relative clause 
4.67 

Mathesius, Vilém 4.502 

Matheson, Virginia 2.341 

Matisoff, James A. 2.191 

matla’ 4.103-104 

Matlabi, Galib Fadil al- 

matlib 2.360 

Matlab, Ahmad 2.70 

matmus 4.133, 4.560 

matn 1.3, 3.309 

matn al-luga_ 3.43 

matoki 2.1, 3.60 

Matras, Yaron 2.216—-222 

matrix 1.409, I.419, 2.77, 3-46-52, 
4.97, 4.288 

Matrix and Etymon Model 
4.97, 4.288 

matrix clause 1.311, 1.468 

Matrix Frame Theory 1.484 

matrix language 1.416-417, 
2.661 

Matrix Language Frame Model 
I.416-418, 1.63 4-635 

matrix verb 1.412 

matrix, implicational 
2.324 

Matsuura, Kochiro 2.704 


2.609 
4.107 


3-94 


3-455 25 


2.319, 2.321, 


Matta ibn Yunus, Abu Bisr 2.186, 
9.0775 4:542 

Matthews, Peter H. 1.125, 3.80, 
3-224, 4.339 


Matthews, Roderic D. 2.104 

Matthiessen, Christian 4.494 

Ma‘taq, "Ahmad Muhammad al- 
3-41-42, 3.44 

ma@tur, qawl 3.629 

Mauretania Tingitana 3.287 

Mauritania 2.137, 2.240, 2.363, 
3.60, 3.169-176, 3.314 

Mauritania, Arabic in 1.260, 1.624, 
1.642, 3.175, 3.702 

Mauritanian Arabic 
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1.525 3-702, 4-159 


168 MAUSS — MEANING 


Mauss, Marcel 2.202 

Mavroudi, Maria 3.472 

mawali > mawla 

mawdi 2.184, 2.308-309, 2.357, 
2.479, 2.538, 3.107, 3.124, 4.410, 
4.448 

mawdu 2.434, 3.113, 3-119, 
3-176-178, 3.324, 4.332 

Mawdaiudi, Aba I-‘Al@ 3.346 

Mawhoub, Mourad 3.727 

mawla 1.128, 1.402, 3.59 

mawlid 2.53 

mawsili 2.45 

Mawsili, Ilyas al- 3.1 

mawsuf 2.435, 3-113, 3-178, 3-422, 
4.219, 4.227 

mawsul 1.488, 2.537, 4.221, 
4.235-236 

maxims, cooperative 3.681 

Maxims, Grice’s Cooperative 3.678 

maxim of manner 2.70 

maxim of quality 2.70 

maxim of quantity 2.19 

maxim of relevance 2.19 

maximal projection 2.171 

maximality 4.742 

maxims of conversation 2.70 

Maxmutov, M.I. 4.450 

MAXVA] 2.233, 2.237, 3.73, 3-125, 
4-426 

Maxwell, Edith M. 2.688 

Maxzumi Dynasty 2.52, 4.276 

Maxzami, Mahdi al- 1.40, 4.12 

May, Darlene R. 3.611, 4.387-388 

May, Robert 2.134, 2.368, 4.15 

Mayan 3.204 

Maydan, mosque of 2.46 

Maydani, ’Abu I-Fadl Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad al- 3.731 

Mayer, Carl 4.267-268, 4.335 

Mayer, Mercer 2.685 

Mayo-Danay 1.334 

Mayo-Kebbi 1.360, 1.364 

Mayo-Kebbi area 3.634 

Mayo-Sava_ 1.334 

Mayotte 1.662 

Mayyah, ‘Ali M. al- 1.617 

Mazar Sharif 1.28 

Maze, Camille 3.204 


Mazhar, M.A. 4.759 

mazid 2.93 

mazid fibi 4.640 

Mazini, "Abu ‘Utman Bakr ibn 
Muhammad al- 1.192-193, 2.79, 
29945 9.3 555 208595 3423 
3.553, 4.119-120 

Mazni, Ibrahim al- 4.90 

Mazouna 1.54 

Mazraani, Nathalie 1.406, 1.409, 
1.419, 3.663-671 

Mbale 1.661-662 

Mbiti, John S. 3.135 

McArthur, Tom 3.193 

McCall, Daniel F. 1.663 

McCarthy, John Joseph 1.121, 
1.457, 1.653, 2.37-38, 2.153-155, 
2.229-230, 2.365, 2.367, 2.396, 
2.692, 3.66, 3.204, 3.225, 
3:297-307, 3-423, 3-430, 3-440, 
3-445, 3461-463, 3.492-493, 
3.496, 3.617—-618, 3.624-627, 
3-726, 4.51, 4.93-94, 4.117, 4.269, 
4-339, 4345-346, 4.348-349, 
4.388-389, 4.557-558, 4.645, 
4.669 

McCarthy, Richard J. 3.672, 4.62 

McCarus, Ernest N. 3.203, 3.238-262, 
3-573> 4-147, 4.168 

McCawley, James 4.63 

McEnery, Tony 1.512 

McIntyre, Joseph 2.251 

McLaughlin, Barry 1.368 

McLaughlin, Fiona 4.179-185 

McOmber, Michael L. 4.339 

McWhorter, John 1.526 

meaning 1.428—429, 2.304-305, 
2.624, 3.1§9-164 

meaning, conventional 2.445, 3.120 

meaning, direct 2.581 

meaning, indirect 2.581 

meaning, induced 2.581 

meaning, intended 3.120 

meaning, intentional 2.80 

meaning, literal 1.428, 3.119, 3.122 

meaning, primordial 3.49 

meaning, semantic-grammatical 2.624 

meaning, tropic 2.582, 3.122 

meaning, vulgar 1.657 
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MECAS > Middle East Centre for Arab 
Studies 

Mecca 1.448, 1.451, 3.88, 3.179, 
3-691, 3.697, 4.377 

Meccan Arabic 1.300, 1.400-401, 
I.5OI, 1.611, 1.615, 2.355, 3.90, 
3-179-187, 3.335, 3-404, 3-612, 


4.126, 4.534 
Meccan script I.151 


mechanism of change 2.193, 4.42 

mechanism of grammaticalization 
2.193 

Medea 1.54 

Medea Arabic 

medersa 3.174 

media, Arabic 3.397 

media, Chadian 1.364 

media, news 2.381, 3.199, 3.201 

Media Arabic 1.474, 1.629, 1.667, 
2.9, 2.212, 2.214, 2.296, 3.10-I4, 
3.17, 3-19, 3-192-204 

media language 1.419, 1.474 

medial 3.596 

Medial Gemination Rule 2.154 

medicine, Greek 4.542 


1.609 


Medina 1.128, 1.451, 3.179, 3.691, 
3-694, 4.127 

Medina, Barak 2.438 

mediopassive 1.39, 3.5535 3-557» 
4.697 


Mediterranean Sea 3.60 

Mednine 2.709 

medrese 3.503, 4.578 

Megiser, H. 3.141, 3.146 

Mehall, David John 1.668 

Mehdi, Saad A. 1.457 

Méhiri, Abdelkader 2.23 3-234, 
2.299, 2.309-310, 2.538, 2.544, 
4.287, 4.447, 4.684 

Mehlem, Ulrich 2.74-75 

Mehler, Jacques 3.725 

Mehmed, Yazijiogh 3.502 

Mehmet Izzet Efendi 4.98 

Mehren, A.F.M. von 3.116, 3.120 

Mehri_ 1.39, 1.203, 1.493, 2.66-67, 
2.211, 3.63, 3.350, 3.478, 3.593, 
3-693, 4.175, 4.297-305, 4.307, 
4.310, 4.312 

Meier, Fritz 2.408 


MECAS — MERGING’ 169 


Meiering, Gregor 

Meillet, Antoine 1.614, 2.191 

Meinhof, Carl 2.250 

Meisel, Jirgen M. 1.368 

Meiseles, Gustav 1.410, 1.629-633, 
1.668, 3.567, 4.325, 4.664 

Mejdell, Gunvor 1.406, 1.414-421, 


2.700 


4.71 

Mejri, Salah 1.584, 4.575 

Meknés 3.294 

Meknés Arabic 1.609, 2.621, 3.85, 
3.291 


mekteb 3.503 

Melbourne 3.313 

melhoun > malbtn 

Melkites 1.403 

melody 2.397, 2.628 

melody, falling 2.397 

memorization 1.336, 2.110, 2.327, 
3.170, 4.184 

memorization of the Ouran 2.110, 
2.338, 3.57, 3-136 

Menassa, Laila 1.503 

Mende 3.461 

Menem, President Carlos 3.3 

Menéndez Pidal, Ram6n_ 1.98 

Menovs¢ikov, G.A. 2.671 

mental lexicon 1.425 

mental map 1.585 

mental process 1.421, 1.425 

mental representation 1.369, 1.425 

mental representation of root 4.95-96 

Merah Silau 2.334 

Merchant, Jason 4.193 

Mercier, Henry 3.287 

Meredith, David 3.472 

Merge 3.229 

merger 1.46, 1.103, 1.384-385, 
1.481, I.490-491, 1.493, 1.609, 
2.7, 2.242, 2.688-689, 3.63, 3.147, 
3,252, 4.371 

merger of /d/ and /d/ 1.544 

merger of /i/ and /u/ 4.404 

merger, consonant 1.539 

merger, phonological 1.590, 3.190, 
3.603-605 

merger, sibilant 2.533-534 

merging 3.228 

merging, portmanteau 4.463 
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I70 MERINGER — MIDOB 


Meringer, Rudolf 4.267-268, 4.335 

merismus 3.633 

Mernissi, Fatima 2.642, 2.645, 
2.647 

Meroitic 1.36 

Meron, Yoram 4.663 

Mersin 1.388 

Mersin Arabic 1.390, 1.392, 
1.394395, 2.313 

Merx, Adalbert 2.401, 3.106, 3.547 

MeSa° 3.409 

Mesgnien-Meninski, Francois de 
4.516 

Mesopotamia 2.212 

Mesopotamian Arabic 1.23, 1.87, 
1.189, 1.222.1.236, I.571, 1.607, 
1.606 

Messaoudi, Leila 1.596, 2.642, 
3.236 

Messelink, J. 2.683 


Mester, R. Armin 2.36, 3.462, 4.374 


metadiscourse 1.649 

metalanguage 1.487, 3.550 

metalinguistic comment 2.653 

metaphor 1.422-423, 1.425, 1.429, 
1.649, 1.658, 2.193, 2.196, 2.305, 
2.441-446, 2.578, 2.638, 2.641, 
3.35, 3-116-122, 3.321, 3.629, 
3.632, 3.651, 3.733, 4.165-166, 
4.210, 4.213, 4.464 

metaphor, conceptual 1.424 

metaphor, ontological 1.424 

metaphor, orientational 1.423 

metaphor, structural 1.423-424 

metathesis 1.104, 1.192, 1.225, 
1.245, 1.256, 1.262, 1.314, 1.377, 
1.391, 1.425-426, 1.548, 1.668, 
2.103, 2.140, 2.242, 2.280, 2.366, 
2.483, 2.612, 2.678-679, 3.15, 


3-45, 3-49, 3-148, 3.204-207, 3.289, 


3-304, 3.361, 3.481, 3.530, 3.566, 


4-96-97, 4.117, 4.244, 4.286, 4.379, 


4-549, 4-591 

Metcalf, Barbara Daly 2.326 

Metcalfe, Alex 4.215-219 

meter 1.601, 3.173, 3.207-215, 
3.568, 3.647, 4.86, 4.92, 4.103, 
4.201, 4.206, 4.212 

meter, rubd7 4.206-207 


meter in rajaz 4.34 

meter Persian 4.586 

Methodikoi 4.11 

metonymy 1.425, 2.193, 2.196, 
2.305, 2.443, 2.578, 3.117, 3.121, 
3.187, 3.321, 3-537, 3-632, 3-7335 
4.165—-166, 4.335, 4.464 

metrical constituency 3.621 

metrical parsing 3.492 

metrical theory 3.615-616 

metrics 2.184 

Metz, Helen Chapin 4.579 

Meulen, Daniel van der 2.341 

Mexico 3.1, 3.3, 3-5 

Mexico, Arabic in 3.395-396 

Mey, Jacob L. 3.677 

Meyer-Bahlburg, Hilke 2.251 

Mez, A. 1.577 

Mezzine, Larbi 1.298 

mgannyin 3.173 

Mhallami 1.87-88, 1.91-92, 1.95 

Mhallamiye Arabic 3.237 

Mhamid Arabic 3.288 

Mhardi Arabic 4.403-404 

Mhin Fruqlus Arabic 4.406 

micrography 4.134 

microvariation 3.233 

Midan Arabic 1.547 

Middle Arabic 1.57, 1.84, 1.383, 
1.403, I.410, 1.496, 1.544, 
1.593-594, 1.597, 1.601, 1.613, 
1.619, 1.631, 1.642, 1.668, 
2.26 5-266, 2.312-313, 2.332, 
2.388, 2.529, 3.21 5-224, 3.466, 
3-704, 4.196, 4.543-544, 4.546 

Middle Arabic, Christian 1.383, 
1.386 

Middle Arabic, Jewish > 
Judaeo-Arabic 

Middle East Centre for Arab Studies 
(MECAS) 4.148 

Middle Egypt 2.2 

Middle Persian > Pahlavi 


middle verb 2.566, 3.221, 3.224-227, 


4.307 
middle voice 3.446, 3.553, 4.642 
middle voice, acquisition of 2.102 
midground 1.649, 2.209 
Midob 3.435 
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Midrashim 2.527 


Mifsud, Manwel 3.144, 3.146-159, 


3-545 
Migama_ 1.36 
Migdadi, Fathi H. 2.501, 3.681 
migrants 2.73, 2.75-76, 2.97, 
2.682-684 


migrants, Arab 2.336 
migrants, foreign 3.63 
migration 1.483, 1.593, 1.595, 1.609, 
I.611, 1.617, 2.72, 2.76, 2.212-213, 
2.250, 2.337, 2.499, 2.506-507, 
2.712 
migration, Arab to Central Asia 
4.612 
migration, Islamic 3.125 
migration, Jewish 2.532 
migration from Yemen to Egypt 
4.750 
migration from Yemen to Israel 
4.750 
migration in Saudi Arabia 4.125 
migration of speakers 1.586, 1.589 
migration to Cairo 4.727 
mibrab 2.45 
Mikhri 4.604 
Miklosich, Franz von 
Mila 1.53-54, 1.56 
Mila Arabic 1.56 
Milad, Xalid 2.359 
Milani, Celestina 2.456 
Milelli, Jean-Pierre 4.78 
Miles, George 3.7 


1.622, 1.625 


Miles, Tim R. 2.689 
Miliana 1.54 

Miliana Arabic 1.609 
Milik, Joseph T. 3.472 


Militarev, Alexander 2.67, 4.295, 
4.302-303, 4.310, 4.313 

Millar, Fergus G.B. 3.467 

Miller, Ann 1.491, 1.593-594 

Miller, Catherine 1.269, 1.271, 
LF, 1.525, £572, 1.599=997, 
2.1, 2.274, 2.517-525, 2.642, 
3-58-64, 3.643, 4.198, 4.634 

Miller, Philip H. 4.647 

Miller, R.E. 2.325 

Millet-Gérard, Dominique 1.620 

Milroy, James 2.655, 3.605, 4.631 


MIDRASHIM — MIRQAM 


Milroy, Lesley 2.655, 4.629-631, 
4.634 

mimation 1.491, 1.560, 3.191, 
3-227-228, 3.414, 3.453 

mimetic 2.619, 4.286 

Mimi 4.710 

mimi, masdar 1.574, 1.577, 4-40 

mimophony 3.47-48 

Mimouni, Zohra_ 1.425, 2.691-692 

min 1.72, 1.625, 2.15, 2.144, 2.147, 
2.195, 2.295 

Minaean 4.295, 4.301, 4.313, 
4.478 

Minangkabau 2.337 

minbar 2.40, 2.43-44, 2.46 

Mines, M. 2.325 

Ming Dynasty 1.379 

Mingshale 1.380 

minimal pair 3.604, 3.607 

minimal projection 1.351 

Minimal Tree Hypothesis 4.143 

Minimalist Program 1.348-349, 
2.131, 3.228-233, 3.684, 4.489, 
4.522, 4.647-650, 4.657, 4.742 


minimality 1.47, 3.229, 4.392, 
4.399 

Minimality Condition 2.171, 2.174, 
4.363 


minimality effects 2.171 
MINMWMAxX algorithm 
Minnis, Denise D. 1.372 
minority 1.444, 2.439, 2.441 
minority, Arab 2.72 
minority, linguistic 2.217 
minority group 2.58, 2.61, 2.63-64, 
2.204 
minority language 2.414, 2.437, 
2.684, 2.686, 3.314, 4.577 
minority language, Arabic in 
Turkey 4.578 
mingar 3.341 
Minsky, Marvin Lee 
Minufiyya Arabic 2.2 
Minya Arabic 1322, 2.2, 2.5 
Mir Sayyid Ahmad 2.598 
Mir, Mustansir 2.304-305 
Miramar 1.171 
Mirkin 2.462 
mirqam 4.132 


1.586 


1.458 
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Mischlich, Adam 2.251 

Misfalawiyyah 4.159 

Mishkurov, Edward N. 4.306 

Mishnah 2.527 

Mishnaic Hebrew 1.85, 1.493, 
2.66, 3.408, 3.414 

Misirlye humur_ 1.362 

Misiriye zurug 1.362 

Miskin, Muhammad 1.603 

mismatch, phonological 2.31 

Misnawi, Idris al- 1.603 

mis-perfect in Turkish 1.396 

misr 1.129 

misra° 3.208 

misreading 3.78 

Misri, ‘Abd ar-Raziq ‘Awad al- 4.98 

Misri, Husayn Safig al- 1.599 

Misri, Muhammad 3.511 

Missing Surface Inflection 
Hypothesis 4.144 

missionary school 2.8, 2.699 

misspelling 3.78 

mistake 3.200 

Misurata 3.53 

Misurata Arabic 3.54-56 

mital 2.90, 2.449, 4.13, 4.121, 
4.645 

Mitchell, Terence F. 1.502, 
1.630-632, 1.667—-668, 2.96, 2.151, 
2.228, 2.501, 3.18, 3.263-264, 3.495, 
3-525, 3-5445 3-594-595, 3.609, 
3.611, 3.613, 3.654, 3.705, 4.62, 
4.99-100, 4.148-149, 4.317, 4.325; 
4-344, 4.346, 4.351, 4.650, 4.668 

mitl 2.302 


Mitwalli, M. 1.589 
mixed form 1.633 
mixed variety 1.669 


Mixe-Zoque 3.204 
mizbar 4.132 

Mlahso_ 1.541, 3.370 
Mleiha (Mulayha) 3.472 
mnemonic phrase 4.121 
mnemotechnic 4.105 
Moab 3.467, 4.480 
Moabite 3.409, 3.414 
moagaritat 1.129 
Moatassime, Ahmed 3.347 
mobile phone 3.199, 3.274 


mobility, population 4.634 
mobility, upward 4.629 
mobilization 2.58 

Mobius, Bernd 4.388 
modal 1.509, 3.260 
modal adverb 1.22 

modal auxiliary 3.268 
modal expression 1.219 


modal verb 1.221, 1.266, 3.233-238, 
4-365 
modality 1.510, 2.23, 3.234 


modality, emotional 2.144 

modality, reinforcement 2.144 

modality, volitional 2.144 

Modarressi, Hossein 3.117, 3.120 

mode marker 2.577 

Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) 
1.399, I.406-410, 1.423, 1.434, 
1.436, 1.441, 1.446, 1.456, 1.469, 
1.472-473, 1.476, 1.490, 1.493, 
1.528, 1.532, 1.578, 1.580-582, 
1.595, 1.624, 1.630, 1.63 3-634, 
1.636, 1.647, 1.650, 1.652, 
1.65 5-656, 1.667, 1.669-670, 
2.267, 3.10-I2, 3.14, 3.18-19, 
3.76, 3.202, 3.238-262 


modernity 1.531 

modernization 1.532, 1.636, 2.655, 
2.700 

modernization of Arabic 1.531, 2.698, 
2.701 


modibbo 3.375 

modification, phonological 2.374 

modifier 1.457, 2.290, 3.431, 4.221, 
4.317; 4.392 

modifier, adjectival 1.474 

modifier, appositive 2.370 

modifier, left-peripheral phrasal 
4-746 

modifier, noun 1.579 

modifier, specified 3.688 

modularity of cognitive systems 
2.691 

Mogadishu 4.275-276 

Mogador Arabic 1.609 

Mohamed VI, King 2.63, 3.317 

Mohamed, Ibrahim 2.100, 3.357 

Mohamed, L. 3.653 

Mohamed, Satifa 1.337 
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Mohammad, Mohammad A. 1.45, months, names of the 1.3, 2.258, 2.289 


1.312, 2.133, 2.17I-172, 2.369, 
3.81-84, 3.232, 3.382-383, 3.385, 
3-429, 3-432-433, 3.560, 3.683, 
3-685—-687, 3.709-710, 3.713, 
4.15, 4.316-317, 4.359 4.362-365, 
4-393-396, 4.400, 4.524, 4.648, 
4.654-655, 4.657, 4.726, 
4-745-747 

Mohammed Koya, C.H. 3.129 

Mohéli [Mwali] 1.450 

Moinfar, Mohammad Djafar 2.407, 
3-575 

Mokhlis, Hassan 2.165, 2.448-449, 
4.120 

Molan, Peter D. 2.630-631 

Moliére 1.600 

Mombasa_ 1.662 

Mommersteeg, Geert 3.136-139 

Monahan, Philip J. 4.676-677 

Monastir Arabic 4.564 

Mongolia 2.557 

Mongolian 1.29, 1.378 

Mongols 1.174, 1.379, 1.403, 1.589, 
2.414, 2.527 

Mon-Khmer 1.8 

monoconsonantal 4.93 

monogenesis 3.640, 3.647 


monolingual 1.369, 1.371-372, 1.416, 


1.483 
monolingualism 1.629, 3.315 
monolingualism, Amazigh 2.710 
monolingualism in Nubia 3.425 
monolingualism in Turkey 4.579 
monologue 1.409, 2.207, 4.727 
monologue, formal 1.406 
monomoraic 3.612-613 
monophthong 3.405 
monophthongization 1.103, 1.235, 
1.261, 1.300, 1.383, 1.390, 1.410, 
1.492, 1.547, 1.608, 1.640-642, 
2.416-417, 2.509, 3.54, 3.362, 
4.406 
monorhyme 4.87, 4.89 
monotransitive 3.224, 4.537-538 
Monroe, James 3.500 
Montague, Richard 1.457, 4.15 
Monteil, Vincent 3.168, 3.201, 


3-426, 4.460, 4.558 


mood 1.216-217, 1.398, 1.508, 
I.5 10, 2.92, 3.98, 3.233, 3.248, 
3.262-273, 3.298 

mood ending 1.386, 1.614 

mood marker 1.475, 1.668, 4.569 

mood of speech 4.332 

moodibo 1.336 

MoodP > phrase, Mood 

moon letter 1.187, 1.204 

Moors 2.240, 3.174 

Moosa, Ebrahim 4.294 

Moosally, Michele Jamila 4.657 

Moplah_ 1.133 

Mora’ 1.334, 1.337, 2-154, 2.238, 

3.612 

Morag, Shelomo 2.534 

Moravesik, Edith 4.51 

Moreh, Shmuel 1.598 

Morin, Didier 2.269-270 

Moriscos 1.96, 3.294, 4.572, 4-574 

Moritz, Bernard 3.515 

Moro 2.525 

Moro, Andrea 4.746 

Moroccan Arabic 1.27, 1.51, 1.55, 
1.77-81, 1.84-186, I.220—221, 
1.294-298, 1.351, 1.407—408, 
I.418-419, 1.479, 1.481, 1.483, 
1.486, 1.488, 1.502, 1.512, 1.568, 
1.571-572, 1.585, 1.604, 2.21, 
2.71-72, 2.75-76, 2.96-97, 2.102, 
2.116, 2.156, 2.159, 2.161, 2.174, 
2.194, 2.205, 2.231, 2.374, 2.388, 
2..390-391, 2.393, 2.395-396, 
2.621, 2.658, 2.686, 3.48, 3.68-70, 
3.84, 3-237, 3.273, 3-287, 3.305, 
3-3 58-359, 3.382, 3.429, 3.446, 
3-554, 3-584-587, 3.592, 3.611, 
3-65 5-656, 3.684, 3.705, 3.707, 
3-724-726, 3.740, 4.45, 4-51-52, 
4.67, 4.71, 4.117, 4.141, 4.159-160, 
4.167, 4.185-191, 4.286, 4.306, 
4-317-318, 4.3395 4.3515 4.3935 
4397-399, 4-491, 4.646, 4.648-649, 
4.651, 4.654-4.656, 4.662, 4.666, 
4.668, 4.672, 4.674-675, 4.678, 
4.682 

Morocco 1.23-24, 1.293, 1.483, 


1.53 3-534, 1-597, 2.63-64, 2.122, 
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2.240, 2.471, 2.648, 2.698, 2.704, 
2.707-710, 2.712-715, 3.53, 3.60, 
3.287-297, 3.316-317 

Morocco, Arabic in 1.260, 1.440, 
1.584, 1.592, 1.626, 1.642, 3.15-19, 
3-452, 3-672, 3.674, 3-702, 3.737, 
4.62 

Morocco, literacy in 3.78 

Moron 1.99 

moros latinados 1.98 

morpheme_ 1.573, 2.237, 2.546-548 

morpheme, content 1.416 

morpheme, function 1.416 

morpheme, grammatical 1.416, 1.573 

morpheme, interphrasal 4.142 

morpheme, lexical 1.416, 1.573 

morpheme boundary 4.96 

morpheme loss 2.192 

morpheme order, acquisition of 
4.140 

morphological generator 1.460 

morphology 1.575, 3.297-307 

morphology, autosegmental 4.93 


morphology, camouflage 2.218 

morphology, derivational 3.297, 
3.300 

morphology, inflectional 3.297, 
3.3.00 


morphology, nonconcatenative > 
nonconcatenative morphology 

morphology, prosodic 3.618 

morphology, root-and-pattern 3.301, 
3.305 

morphology, root-based 1.576, 3.149 

morphology, simultaneous 4.228-229 

morphology, stem-based 3.149, 3.156, 
4.338-344 

morphology, templatic 3.301 

morphology, two-level 1.457 

morphophonology 2.180 

Morsi, Ranya_ 1.376 

Morth, Karlheinz 3.448 

Moru-Madi_ 1.519 

Morzouk 3.56 

Moscati, Sabatino 1.638-639, 1.643, 
2.156, 3.227, 3-440, 3.446, 3.525, 
4.572 

Moscoso, Francisco 3.290, 4.70 

Moe ibn ‘Ezra 1.99 


Mosel, Ulrike 2.294, 2.355, 2-479, 
2.541, 3.100-I0TI, 3.103-108, 
3.164-165, 4.102, 4.220—221, 4.236, 
4-414, 4.431 

Moser, Hugo 4.72 

mosque 2.40 

mosque education 1.380-381 

mosque of al-Aqmar 2.41, 2.43, 2.600 

mosque of Cheraman 3.129 

mosque of Gawhar Sad 2.601 

mosque of Huai-sheng 1.379 

mosque of Ibn Tulun 2.42 

mosque of Kutubiyya 2.43-44 

mosque of Maydan 2.46 

mosque of Qingjing 1.379 

mosque of Shengyu 1.379 

Mostaganem_ 1.54 

Mostari, Hind A. 2.694, 2.697-698 

Mostowski, Andrzej 4.15 


Mosul 1.178, 1.181, 2.45, 2.414, 
3-370 
Mosul Arabic 1.417, 1.537, 1.610, 


2.312, 2.415-417, 2.419-420, 2.423, 
2.534, 3-448, 3.674, 4.372 
mother tongue 2.645 
motherese — caretaker talk 
motion verb 1.52, 1.268 
motivation 1.485 
motivation, language learning 2.651 
motivation, learning 1.483 
motivation, social 1.635 
Motley, Michael 4.270, 4.335 
Mouchaweh, Lina 4.395 
Mouchaweh, Lubana_ 1.508 
Mouhssine, Ouafae 2.660 
Moujib, Ilham Dupont 4.95 
Mount Hermon Arabic 4.407 
Mount Lebanon 2.60 
Mount Lebanon Arabic 
Mouradian, Jacques 4.182 
Moussa, Ali Helmy 1.458, 1.512 
Moussaoui, Abderrahmane 2.363 
Moustafa, Ahmad 4.138 
Moutaouakil, Ahmed 1.457, 2.114, 
2.143-150, 3356-357, 4.329331, 
4-398, 4.472, 4.656, 4.732, 4.734 
movement 3.617, 4.82, 4.392, 4.488, 
4.524, 4.657 
movement, across-the-board 4.649 


T.339-340 


1.269-271 
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movement blocking 2.370 

movement chains 2.370 

movement site 2.171 

Mowrer, D.E. 2.98 

Moza° 1.655 

Mozambique 

Mozambique Channel 

Mozarabic 1.98, 2.287 

Mozarabs_ 1.96-100, 1.167, 1.169, 
1.620, 2.61, 3.4 

Mozayni, Hamza Qublan al- 
3.621-622 

Mpade_ 1.334 

Mrayati, Mohamad 2.395-397, 
2.448, 2.450, 3.727 

MSA ~> Modern Standard Arabic 

msahafu. 1.451 

Mser_ 1.334 

Mu’ab 4.635 

Muaddib, al- 4.119 

mwakkid 4.436 

mwallaf 2.538 

mu‘allaq 3.307, 4.560 

Mu‘allaqat 4.200, 4.202, 4.210 

mu‘amalat 2.360 

mucammda 4.133, 4.157 

mwannat 2.159, 3.426, 3.651 

mwannat haqiqi 2.157 

mwannat lafdi 2.157 

mwannat majazi 2.157 

muaqaba 2.280 

mu‘aqgqgaf 3.308, 4.133 

mu‘drada_ 1.4, 2.303 

mu‘arrab 1.403 

mu‘arraq 4.133 

mwattir 4.415, 4.626 

Mu‘awiya, Caliph 2.599 

muawwar 4.133 

mwaxxar 4.739 

mu‘ayyan 3.549 

mu‘azalat at-tarkib 4.209 

mubdlaga 3.101, 3.119 

Mubarak ibn Mutlub 2.572 

Mubarak, President Hosni 3.197 

Mubarakpuri, Qazi Athar 3.508 


1.661-662 
1.448 


Mubarrad, ?Abu |‘Abbas Muhammad ibn 
I.I9I, 1.193, 1.627, 2.178, 


Yazid al- 
2.185, 2.193, 2.226, 2.291-292, 
2.295, 2.311, 2.356, 2.426, 2.433, 


MOVEMENT BLOCKING — MUDIA ARABIC 


2.453, 2.536-$38, 2.544-545, 
2.5475 2-5 51-5525 2.579, 3-345 
3.100, 3.102, 3.104-105, 
3.107-108, 3.124, 3.321, 3.323, 
3-550, 3-731, 4.9, 4.411-412, 
4-414-415, 4.119, 4.282, 
4-439, 4-413, 4.436, 4.444, 
4-447, 4.533 

Mubarrid, al- > Mubarrad, al- 

mubayyin 4.436 

mubdal minhu 1.123 

mubhbam 1.73, 1.558, 2.316, 3.109, 
4.221, 4.740 

Mubi_ 1.36 

mubin 1.174, 3.346 

mubtada 1.41, 1.49-50, 1.68-69, 
1.182, 1.436, 1.557-558, 2.132, 
2.290-292, 2.354, 2.425, 2.430, 
2.434-436, 2.537-539, 2.542, 
2.550, 2.552, 2.562, 2.627, 3.115, 
3.177-178, 3.231, 3.234-235, 
3-353-354, 3-381, 3.557, 3-683, 
4-56, 4.3175 4.354, 4.429, 
4.484-486, 4.525, 4.653, 
4-737-740 

mubtada@ bihi 4.495 

mubtada@ mwaxxar 2.132, 4.354 

mud 1.72, 1.557 

muddaf 4.121, 4.642, 4.645 

mudaf 1.557, 2.294, 2.296, 2.425, 
2.437 

mudaf ilayhi 2.294-295, 2.425, 
2.4375 3-429 4-439, 4-444 

mudakkar 3.426, 3.651 

Mudar 4.304 


muddra‘a 2.92, 2.239, 2.403, 2.425, 


2.625, 3.98 
mudari° 1.196, 1.309, 1.568, 2.91, 
2.426, 2.431, 2.436, 2.497, 2.542, 


3.96-100, 3.213-214, 3.270, 3.539, 


3-547-548, 3-551, 3-651, 4-455, 
4.638 
mudawwar as-sagir, al- 4.560 
Mudaybi Arabic 3.481, 3.489 
mudayyal 3.539 
mudgam 2.3.00, 3.307, 4.560 
mudgam 7ilayhi 2.300 
mudhar 2.301-302, 3.307 
Mudia Arabic 4.754 
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mudmar 2.301-302, 3.422, 4.221, 
4.738 

mufadala 2.14 

mufassir 4.436 


mufaxxam 2.235, 3.600, 4.421-423, 
4.636 

mufid 2.538-539, 2.541, 3-121 

mufrad 1.558, 2.426, 2.536-537, 
2.539, 3-214, 3-439, 3-547 
3.603 

Mughal Empire 4.596-597 

Mughals 1.186-287, 2.325-326 

Mughazy, Mustafa 2.18—-21, 3.83, 
3.87, 3.388-394, 3.570-573, 
3.676-683, 4.60-70, 4.490 

Mugrabi, Ibn Sa‘d al- 1.361 

mubaddat ‘anhu 2.436-437 

mubdajat 4.157 

mubdjirin 1.128-129 

mubal 2.184 

Muhalhil 3.211 

Muhallabi, al- 4.279 

Muhammad, Fayiz Yusuf 3.39 

Muhammad, HaSim al-Xattat 

Muhammad, Manzir 3.343 

Muhammad, Muhammad Sa‘d_ 3.38, 
3.42 

Muhammad, Xalid S$. 3.679 

Muhammad ‘Abd ar-Rahman 4.98 

Muhammad ‘Ali, Khedive 1.174-175, 
1.494, 1.519, 2.456, 2.699, 3-344, 
3-349, 4.460 

Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn ‘Ali 1.3 

Muhammad ibn Mani 3.374-375 

Muhammad ibn Qasim 3.506 

Muhammad ‘Izzat Afandi > Mehmet Izzet 

Efendi 4.98 

Muhammad Muhsin 2.598 

Muhammad woll al-Muxtar woll 

Billamas 3.172 

Muhammadan Rose 2.46 

Muhammarah 2.572 

muhaqqaq 1.152, 2.598, 3.307-311, 
3.340-341, 3-519, 4.131, 4.133; 
4.560-562 


4.98 


mubaqgqiquna, al- 1.627 
mubarraf 3.539 
Muharraq 1.241, 2.497 


mubassal 2.427, 3.549 


Muhawi, Ibrahim 2.658 

Muhaysin 2.571-572 

Muhaysin, Muhammad Salim 4.426 

muhdat 3.214, 3.648 

muhdatun 2.446 

Muher 2.67, 4.301, 4.304-305 

Muhlhausler, Peter 2.117 

mubmal 1.152, 3.178, 3.215 

Muhsin, Hikmat 1.546 

muyjam 2.629 

mujanas 2.496 

mujanasa 2.496 

mujarrad 2.93, 3.178, 4.640 

mujawhar 3.112 

Mujawir, Muhammad Salah 2.104 

mujaza 2.478 

muyziza 2.302 

mujmal 2.536 

mujtatt 3.213 

Mukalla Arabic 4.757 

Mukamatu Arip Miyan 4.433 

mukassar 3.426 

Mukeyras Arabic 4.751, 4.753 

Mukhtar, Mohamed Haji 
4.275-278 

mul@ama 1.436 

muldbasa 3.118 

mulaffaq 3.539 

mulahada 3.118-119 

mulagin 4.412-413 

mulga 2.308, 4.410 

mulbaq 4.640 

Muller, David Heinrich 2.257-258, 
4.303 

Muller, Walter W. 2.198, 2.258-259, 
2.263, 3.227, 3.414, 3.467-468 

Miiller-Kessler, C. 3.410 

Multan 2.325, 3.506 

multidimensional scaling 1.586 

Multi-Dimensional Scaling Plot 


4.238 
multiglossia 2.529 
multilingualism 1.519, 1.629, 1.662, 


2.439, 2.671, 2.695, 2.703, 2.710, 
3.3 11-320, 3.641, 4.716 
multilingualism in Djibouti/Eritrea 
2.268 
multilingualism in Ethiopia 2.51 
multilingualism in South Arabia 4.297 
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multilingualism of Moroccans in the 
Netherlands 2.74 

mumatil 3.539 

mumayyizZ 4.436 

Mumbai > Bombay 

mumtani® 2.299, 4.25 

Mumtaz Afandi 4.98 

Mumtaz Bik 4.98 

munada 1.73 

munadara 2.92 

munajat 2.329 

Munajjid, al- 3.321 

Munawar, Muhammad 3.508 

munawwar 4.133, 4.560 

mundu 1.72, 1.309, 1.467, 2.538 

Miinejjimbas1 3.502 

munfasil 1.555, 1.557 

munfatib, harf 2.459 

Munjid 2.336 

Munjid, Salah ad-Din al- 3.14 

Munn, Alan 4.397 

munqadin 3.97 

munqati® 2.293, 3.96 

munsarif 1.559, 1.643, 2.403-404, 
2.424, 2.426, 3.453, 4.119, 
4.432 

munsarib 3.210, 3.212, 3.214 

Muniéi, Muhammad Jamal ad Din ibn 
Badr ad-Din al- 1.627 

muntadar 3.97, 3.548 

muntasab 4.133 

Munthe, Ludvig 

munxafid 4.421 

Munzel, Kurt 1.83, 1.502 

muqabal 1.628 

muqdbala 1.4, 3.453, 4-444 

muqaddam 4.739 

muqaddar 1.49, 4.448 

Mugqaddasi, al- 1.99, 1.620, 2.325 

muqaraba_ 1.70, 3.105, 3.234 

Muaatil ibn Sulayman 2.301, 3.89, 
4-235, 4.473 

muqatta’ 2.426 

muqawwar 4.133, 4.560 

muqawwas 4.133 

muqayyad 2.404 

muqgim 3.97, 3.548 

muqtada I-hal 4.332 

mugqtadab 3.210, 3.213 


1.663, 3.126 


murab  1.309-310, 1.559, 2.92, 
2.538, 3-429, 4.119, 4.443 

Murabitin, al- > Almoravids 

murdd 2.80, 2.186, 3.693, 4.331 

Murad Arabic 3.94 

murakkab 2.538, 2.541, 3.214, 
3-539, 3-548, 3.603 

murakkab mazji 1.454 

Muraoka, Takamitsu 3.410 

muraqqa 4.134 

muraqqa at 3.337 

muraqqaq 2.235, 4.423 

murattab 1.152, 4.133, 4.560 

Murayna Arabic 3.94 

Muraz, Gaston 3.61, 3.634, 3.642 

Murcia 1.99 

Murgida, Jacqueline 3.203 

muvib 1.132 

Murid Sufis 4.180 

Muridiyya 4.180-183 

murmur 4.668 

Murray, G.W. 2.2 

Murry, T. 4.668 

Miirseloglu Arabic 1.392 

Mursy, Ahmad A. 3.681 

Murtonen, Aimo 3.440 

Mus 1.87-88 

Musa ar-Rahib 2.599 

Musa, Monsur_ 1.288 

Musa, Salama _ 1.602, 3.349 

Misa, Sulayman 2.498-499 

musabbah 2.444-445, 3.120, 
4.220-221 

musabbah bihi 2.444-445, 3.120 

musaddad 3.336 

musdbaba 1.435 

musabhaf 3.539 

musabhah 3.426 

Musalmani Bangla 1.287-288 

musalsal 1.151, 4.561-562 

musalsalat 4.408 

musammd 2.428, 3.323-324 

Musandam Peninsula 2.211, 3.478 

musdraba 2.578 

musdraka 3.224, 4.626 

MuSarrafa, Mustafa 1.599 

musarrah 2.445 

musattar 4.87 

musawwat 2.238 
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musawwit 2.234-235 

Musaylima ibn Habib 2.303 

musbaS 2.234 

Muscat 2.213, 2.215, 3.478 

Musgu 2.554 

Musgums_ 1.334 

mushaf 1.492, 4.4 

Musil, Alois 3.402 

MuSiyya Arabic 2.2 

muskil al~ivab 4.200 

Muslim 3.717, 4.79 

Muslim Brotherhood 4.77 

Muslim ibn al-Walid 2.446, 
4.205 

Muslim names’ 1.286 

Muslims, Chinese 1.379-382, 
2.334 

Muslims, Indian 2.325, 2.340, 
2.344 

Muslims, Indonesian 2.333 

Muslims, Malay 4.290 

Muslims, Tatar 2.557 

Muslims, Thai 4.477 

Muslims, Vietnamese 2.334 

Muslims in India 3.131 

Muslims in Kerala 3.129, 
9.191193 

Muslims in Malabar 3.129 

Muslims in Mali 3.137 

musnad 1.429, 2.435-437, 3-112, 
3-683, 3.685, 4.219, 4.354, 4.484, 
4.686 

musnad ilayhi 1.429, 2.425, 
2.435-4375 3-683, 3.685, 4.219, 
4-354, 4.484, 4.686 

mustadr 2.442, 2.444-445 


mustaGr lahu 1.424-425, 2.441-442, 


2.445, 3-120 
musta‘ar minhbu 1.424-425, 
2.441-442, 2.444-445, 3.120 
Mustafa, Ibrahim 2.189 
mustafil 4.421 
mustagnin 2.537 
mustalah 3.122 
mustalin 2.312, 4.421 
mustal‘in, barf 4.2 
mustamal 3.119, 3.215 
Mustansir bi-llah, Caliph al- 1.361 
Mustapha, Abdel Rahman 2.560 


Mustapha, Abubakar 3.374-375 

mustagbal 3.97, 3.542, 3-548 

mustagbil 2.91 

mustaqill 1.49, 2.538 

mustaqim 2.184 

mustaqq 2.432, 3-539 

mustaqqat 1.574 

mustarak 1.626, 2.496, 3.49, 3-162, 
3.320-323 

mustariba 1.130, 3.345 

mustatar 2.301, 2.316 

mustatir 2.82, 2.430-431, 3.99 

mustatnd 1.73, 2.451, 3.104 

mustatna minhu 2.451 

mustawfl 3.539 

Mut Arabic 2.2 

muta‘addin 1.67, 2.316, 3.102-103, 
3.116, 3.224, 4.410, 4.412-415, 
4.624 

muta‘addin, gayr 1.67 

muta‘arriba 1.130, 3.345 

mutabaqa 3.120, 4.26, 4.332 

mutabiqa(t)-i sifat wa mawsuf 
2.810 

mutadarik 3.210, 3.214 

mutahbarrik 2.238, 2.299, 3.208 

Mutahhar, ‘Abd al-Rahman 4.107 

mutakallim 1.555, 1.566, 2.537, 
4.332 

mutakallimtin 2.178, 4.12 

mu ‘tall 2.93, 2.164, 2.309, 2.448, 
3-91, 4.644 


mutamakkin 1.309, 1.643, 2.425-426, 


4-431-432 
mutamakkin ’amkan 4.432 
mutamakkin gayr ’amkan 4.432 
Mutanabbi, al- 2.637, 4.90, 4.200, 
4.202, 4.214 
mutanawwirin, ‘ammiyyat al- 1.405 
mutannad 3.439, 4.134 
mutagqaddimiin 2.446 
mutaqarib 3.213-214 
mutaqqafin, ‘ammiyyat al- 1.405 
mutarddif 3.162, 3.320-321, 
3-323-325 
mutarraf 3.539 
Mutarrizi, al- 1.380, 2.189 
mutasabih 3.122, 3.539 
mutasarrif 2.14, 3.109 
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mutasayyad 4.24 

mutdwad 3.224, 4.411, 4.414, 
4.642 

Mutawalli, "Ahmad Fu’ad 2.30, 4.592 

mutawaqqa 3.97, 3.548 

mutawdat? 3.321 

mutawatir 4.9 

Mutayr 3.326, 4.125 

Muttazilites 2.303-304, 2.306, 
2.310, 2.580, 3.102, 3.119, 3.122, 
3162-164, 4.13, 4.473-474 

mutbaq 4.421, 4.636 

mutbaq, barf 2.459 

Muth, Franz-Christoph 3.453-454, 
3:717-724 

mutlaq 2.404, 2.445, 3-101, 3.307, 
3-539, 4.561 

mutlaq, maful 1.436, 3.101, 3.103, 
3-108, 3.455, 3.460, 4.52, 4.414, 
4-540, 4.661, 4.664 

Mutrah 2.213, 3.478 

Mutran, Xalil 4.90 

Muttaqi, ‘Ali al- 2.328 

muttarid 1.641, 2.177, 3-92, 4.22 

muttasil 1.555-558 

muttazin 4.104 

muwdda‘a 3.114, 3.122 

muwadfiq 3.323 

muwalladun 


1.97, 1.615, 1.620, 4.205 


MUTASAYYAD — MZENAH ARABIC 


muwarra ‘anbu 3.538 

muwarra bibi 3.538 

muwassaba 1.100, 1.102, 4.87, 
4.92 

muwatin 3.344 

muwatiniyya 3.344 

Muwaylih 3.401 

muxaffaf 1.69 

muxdtab 1.555, 1.566-567, 2.302, 
2.9575 4332 

muxbar ‘anhu 2.435, 3-177, 4-219, 
4-737 4-739 

muxbar bihi 

muxfd 3.307 

muxtalis 3.307 

muxtass 3.109 

Muysken, Pieter 1.415, 1.420, 2.389 

Muzaffar Dynasty 4.276 

muzammak 4.561 

muzdawaj 3.539, 4.87 

muzdawij 4.32 

Mwali > Mohéli 

Myasa_ 1.363 

Myers-Scotton, Carol 1.415-417, 
1.419, 1.484, 1.634-635, 2.654, 
3:11, 4,57 

Mzab 3.170 

Mzab Arabic 1.264 

Mzénah Arabic 2.152, 3.401, 4.240 


2.4355 4-219 
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/n/ 2.300 

/n/, pronunciation of 2.235 

naal 2.364 

naba ‘an 2.316 

nabat 1.178, 617 

Nabataea 1.127-128 

Nabataean Arabic 2.198, 3.467, 
3.696-697, 4.479 

Nabataean Aramaic 1.126-128, 
I.150, 1.153, 1.178, 1.617, 3.339, 
3-409-410, 3.465—468, 3.697, 
4-402, 4.479, 4.482-483 

Nabataean inscriptions 1.401 

Nabataean Kingdom 3.698 

Nabataean script 1.148-149, 1.151, 

I.401, 2.263, 3.472 

Nabataeans 2.198 

Nabati 1.102, 1.617—-618 

Nabati poetry 1.269, 1.273, 3.500 

nabaz 3.717 

Nabeul Arabic 4.563 

Nabhan, Neuza Neif 3.4-5 


Nabk Arabic 4.406 

Nablus 2.220, 2.506 

Nablus Arabic 2.32, 3.527, 4.655 

nad@ir 2.280 

nadba 3.573 

Nader, Laura 2.654, 2.658 

Nadim, ‘Abdallah an-  1.598-599, 
I.601-602, 3.193, 3.348 

nadir 2.88, 2.92, 3.34 

Nadiri, Muhammad ’Asad an- 

3.224-225, 4.626 


nadm 1.428-429, 1.471, 2.305, 3-117, 


3.162-164, 4.103, 4.473-475 


Nabiga ad-Dubyani, an- 3.646, 4.88 


Nador 2.715 

Nadr ibn Sumayl, an- 3.33 

Nadvi, Habibul Haq 2.326 

Nadvi, S.A. Zafar 2.329 

Nadwi, Syed Sulaiman 3.506 

nafada’anfada 4.414 

nafas 3.124 

Nafif 4.5 

Nafi, "Ahmad 3.200, 3.202-203, 
3-740-741 

nafs 1.428, 4.54-57 

nafs, kalam an- 2.306 

nafy 2.184, 3.97, 3-549 

Nahal Hever 1.149-150 

nahda 1.404, 1.531, 1.602, 2.266, 
3.216, 3.344, 4-459-460, 4.571 

Nahdlatul Ulama 2.336 

Nahhas, ’Abu Ja‘far Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad an-  4.9-10, 4.132 

Nahmad, Hayim M. 2.230, 
3-558-559, 4.148, 4.358 

nabt 1.1, 1.451-455, 2.638, 2.641, 
3.425-426, 3.630, 4.462, 4.558 

nabt xatti 4.138 

nabw 1.336, 1.338, 1.381, 2.84, 
2.86, 2.187, 2.40I1-402, 2.625, 
2.627, 3.136, 3.160, 4.119 

nabw al-jumal 2.290, 2.292 

naby 2.359, 4.332 

n@ib (‘an) al-fa%l 2.82, 2.315, 

2.429, 3.104, 3.107, 3.558, 4.354, 


4-535 
Naim-Sanbar, Samia 1.274-286, 
3.671-676, 4.107-108, 4.681, 4.750 
Nainar, S. Muhammad Husayn 
4.433 
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Nair 2.498 
Nairobi 1.520, 1.662-663, 
2.588 


Naitias 2.325 

Nait-Zerrad, Kamal 2.68 

Naj Hammadi Arabic 2.2, 2.5 

Najaf 2.407 

Najd 1.241, 3.14, 3.691, 3.697 

Najdi Arabic 1.220, 1.399-400, 
I.606—-607, 1.625, 1.627, 2.1 51-152, 
2.161, 2.353, 2.404, 2.506, 2.609, 
3-12, 3-94, 3.326-334, 3.360, 3.403, 
3-429, 3.478, 3.585, 3.587, 3.606, 
4.2, 4.123-124, 4.126-127, 4.129, 
4.238, 4.241, 4.318, 4.628, 4.632, 
4.654-655 

Naji al-‘Ali 4.498 

Najjar, ‘Alt an- 1.598 

Najjar, Hazim 1.649 

Najjar, Ibrahim 3.25 

Najjar, Muhammad an- 1.601 

Najran 3.326, 4.123, 4.125 

Najran Arabic 3.326, 3.606, 4.124, 

4.127 

Nakano, Aki’o 4.727 

Nakao, T. 3.206 

nakira 1.558, 2.225, 3.115, 3-453, 

4.442 

Nalborczyk, Agatha Skowron 2.29 

Nalout 3.56 

Namiara, inscription of 1.128, 1.150, 

2.263, 3.469 

Namboodiripad, E.M.S. 3.128 

names ~ nicknames 

names ~> proper names 

names, Algerian 3.718 

names, animal 3.720 

names, apotropaic 3.719 

names, Bedouin 3.718 

names, Biblical 3.718-719, 3.721 

names, Christian 4.468 

names, compound 1.401 

names, Druze 3.718 

names, Egyptian 3.718 

names, family 3.721, 4.468 

names, female 3.718, 3.721 

names, flower 3.720 

names, foreign 1.645 

names, Hebrew 3.717 


names, Iranian 3.717 

names, jewelry 3.720 

names, last 4.469 

names, modern Hebrew 3.717 

names, Muslim 1.286 

names, Quranic 1.381 

names, theophoric 3.719 

names, totem 3.719 

names, tribal 3.719 

names, Western 3.721 

names of animals 3.718 

names of birds 4.285 

names of God 2.600, 3.719, 4.74 

names of plants 3.718 

names of professions 1.296, 3.279, 
3.303 

names of stars 2.25-26, 2.282, 2.455 

names of the days of the week 
3.126 

names of the months 2.342, 3.126 

names of the months, Libyan 3.57 

names of the signs of the Zodiac 
3.126 

names of tribes 3.445 

Nami, Yahya Xalil 4.750 

Namir, Faris 3.18 

Namir Arabic 3.94 

Naml, Kura‘ an- > Kura‘ an-Naml 

Napoleon 1.589, 2.8, 2.42, 2.374, 
2.634, 2.699, 3.344 

naqd 4.472 

ndqis 2.93, 2.234, 2.497, 2.548-5 51, 
3+5395 4.23, 4.121, 4.645 

naql 2.442-443, 2.638, 3.116-117, 
3.121, 3.566, 4.13 

Naqsbandiyya 1.380-381 

naqt 1.151 

narration 2.209 

narrative 1.485-486, 4.317, 
4-473, 4-499, 4.507, 4.656-657, 
4-727-728, 4.730 

narrative, periphrastic 1.308 

narrative background 3.369 

narrative imperative 1.266 

narrative pattern 3.368 

narrative skill 2.76 

narrative structure 1.649 

narrative style 1.308, 1.331, 1.552 

narrative style, Bedouin 1.266 
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NARRATIVE TEXT — NATURAL LANGUAGE PROCESSING 


narrative text 1.649 


narrative verbal noun’ 1.308 
nasab 3.717, 3.719 
Nasafi, ‘Umar an- 1.9, 1.380 


nasal 3.335336, 3.598 

nasal cavity 2.677, 3.594 

nasal compound 2.589 

nasal emission 2.678 

nasality 3.334-336, 3.598 

nasalization 1.205, 2.271, 2.676, 
3-334-336, 3-454, 3-598, 3.694, 
4.218, 4.427 

nasaxa 3.353 

nasb 1.67, 1.71, 1.309, 1.347, 
1.556, 1.559-560, 1.562-563, 2.92, 
2.187, 2.232-233, 2.402, 2.404, 
2.430, 2.538, 3.92, 3.651 

nasib 3.173 

nasib 1.71 

Nasif, Hafni 2.634 

Nasir, Gamal Abd an- > Nasser, 

President Gamal Abdel 

Nasir, ‘Abd al-Mun‘im ‘Abd al-’Amir al- 

> Al-Nassir, Abdalmunim Abdalamir 

Nasir, Muhammad _ 1.599 

Nasir-i Xusraw 2.409 

Nasirism 4.76 

Nasiriyyah 2.571-572 

nNdsix 2.290, 2.308, 2.355, 3-234, 
3-353-354, 4.485 


nasix al-ibtida@ 1.69 
ndsixa 3.353 

nasq 4.221 

Nasr ibn ‘Asim 1.152 


Nasr, ‘Atiyya Qabil 4.422 
Nasr, Muhammad Makki 
Nass, “Ihsan an- 2.636 
Nassar, ‘Alt Sami an- 4.13 
Nassar, Husayn 3.14-15, 3.36, 3.42, 
3.689-690 
Nassar, Nasif 3.344 
Nasser, President Gamal Abdel 
1.331, 1.406, 1.419, 1.531, 
3-193-194, 3.196, 3.199, 3.201, 
3:344-345, 3-348, 3-664, 3.666, 
3.668-669 
nasta‘liq 1.287, 3.336-339, 3-341, 
3.508, 3.519, 4.98, 4.132, 4.134, 
4.138, 4.561 


4-426 


Naswan al-Himyari 
3-693, 4.303 

nasx I.1§I-152, 2.601, 3.112, 
3-308-309, 3.336-337, 3-339-343, 
3-519, 4.131-134, 4.138, 4.562 

nasx al-faddab, an- 3.3.41 

nasx al-waddah, an- 3.341 

NASXL 3.309, 3-339-340, 3-519 

nasx-i gubdr 4.134 

nasx-i taliq 3.336-337 

nasxi, Kufic 3.307 


2.257, 2.260, 


nat 1.124, 2.329, 3.422, 4.219-220 
nat sababi 1.50, 4.101-102, 
4.221 


nation 2.59 
nation, Arab 1.130-131 
Nation, Paul I.S. 2.683 
National Swahili Council 1.662 
nationalism 2.58, 2.107-108, 2.267, 
2.654, 2.662, 2.697, 3-343-353> 
3.664 
nationalism, Arab 
2.656, 2.659 
nationalism, Egyptian 3.349 
nationalism, Islamic 1.531 
nationalism, Islamization of 4.77 
nationalism, Lebanese 3.3 48-349 
nationalism, pan-Arab  1.530-531 
nationalism, Syrian 3.348 
nationalism, Tunisian 3.349 
nationalism and language 4.76 
nationality 2.59, 2.73 
nationhood 2.59 
nationhood, Berber 
natiq 4.545 
natiq, barf 2.235 
Native American languages 
native speaker 2.117 
nativism 2.687 


1.130, 1.602, 


2.62 


2.667 


Nnativization 1.519, 1.521, 2.31, 
2.588 

nativization of loanwords 2.668-669, 
2.671 

natr 3.648 


natr mursal 4.103 

Natto, Ibrahim 3.180 

natural language 1.460 

natural language processing 
I.511 


1.207, 
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184 NATURAL ORDER OF ACQUISITION — NEO-ARAMAIC 


natural order of acquisition 4.140 

naturalness, phonological 3.497 

Naumkin, Vitalij 4.304 

Navarrese 2.285 

Navayat 2.325 

nawdjid 4.133 

Nawala 1.362 

Nawar 2.217, 2.219 

nawadsib — ndsib 

nawasix > ndsix 

Nawawi, Muhyi d-Din Yahya ibn 

Saraf ad-Din an- 2.335 

Nawaybe_ 1.362 

Naxl 3.401 

Nayrizi, "Ahmad 3.341 

Nazik al-Mala#ika > Malaika, 

Nazik al- 

Nazim, Mahmud Ramzi 1.601 

Nazzal, Ayman 1.650 

Nazzam, ’Abt ‘Ishaq an-  2.303-304 

Nazzi, Thierry 3.724 

N’djamena_ 1.334, 1.363, 3-61-62 

N’djamena Arabic 4.708, 4.710, 

4.712, 4.716 

Ndzuwani > Anjouan 

Nebes, Norbert 1.218, 2.355, 3.99, 

3.420 

Nebrija, Antonio de 1.168-169 

Nedroma_ 1.53-54, 56 

Nedroma Arabic 1.609 

Neeleman, Ad 3.231-232 

Nefzaoua Arabic 4.681 

negation 1.64, 1.92, 1.183, 1.185, 
I.217-218, 1.230, 1.239, 1.268, 
I.279-280, 1.285, 1.303, 1.327, 
1.377-378, 1.392, 1.396, 1.549, 
1.607—-608, 2.IOT, 2.116, 
2.133-134, 2.195, 2.249, 2.490, 
2.512, 2.570, 2.596, 3.69, 3.84, 
3:1 52, 3.183, 3.221, 3.232. 
3-257-258, 3.273, 3-355-360, 
3-366, 3.386, 3.485, 3.681, 3.739, 
4.247, 4.398-399, 4.650, 4.696, 
4-745 

negation, absolute 1.563, 2.308, 
4.112 

negation, absolute > /d li-nafy al-jins 

negation, acquisition of 2.100, 
4.140-141 


negation, constituent of 3.356, 
3-391 

negation, double 2.596 

negation, English 4.140 

negation, metalinguistic 3.680-681 

negation, nominal 1.64, 1.249, 1.266, 
1.280, 1.285, 3.84, 3.485 

negation, sentential 3.356, 4.398-399 

negation, verbal 3.740 

negation complex 3.357-358 

negation emphasizer 2.194 

negation in sign language 4.233 

negation marker 1.106, 1.524, 
2.521 

negation marking 4.650 

negation mis 2.194-195 

negation morpheme_ 1.377 

negation of possessive 3.675 

negation particle 1.227, 1.564, 
2.195, 3.70 

negation suffix 2.194 

negative attitude 1.656 

negative circumfix 1.185-186, 
3-357-358, 3-406, 3.531, 4.569, 
4.649-650 

negative polarity 3.359 

negative polarity licensing 4.400 

negative-polarity items 3.653 

negative-restrictive 2.145 

negator 2.135, 2.577 

negator, absolute 3.202 

Negev 1.83, 1.260 

Negev Arabic 1.260, 1.266, 
3.360-369, 3.400—-401, 3.403-406, 
3.585, 4.238, 4.240, 4.350 

Negev Bedouin Arabic 1.265 

Negev, Avraham 3.360, 3.400, 

3-469 

Nehme, Laila 3.471 

Nejmi, H. 3.726 

Nelson, Gayle L. 3.681 

Nelson, Kristina 2.662, 3.567, 

4.425-428 

NEMLAR 1.215 

Neo-Arabic 1.613-614, I.616-617, 

1.619, 2.265-266 

Neo-Aramaic 1.222, 1.490, 1.492, 
1.540, 2.61, 2.414, 2.607, 2.671, 
3.370-373 
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Neo-Aramaic, Ahwaz 3.373 

Neo-Aramaic, Eastern 1.493, 
3-379-372 

Neo-Aramaic, Hertevin 1.540, 
3-371 


Neo-Aramaic, Jewish 3.372 
Neo-Aramaic, Ma‘lila 3.370-372, 
3-409 
Neo-Aramaic, Mandaic 1.178-179, 
2.67, 3-370-373, 3-409-410, 
4.302 
Neo-Aramaic, Northeastern 1.189 
Neo-Aramaic, Salamas 3.371 
Neo-Aramaic, Turoyo 1.540, 
3-370-371, 3-409 
Neo-Aramaic, Urmi 1.540 
Neo-Aramaic, Western 3.370-372 
Neo-Aramaic, Zakho 3.372 
Neogrammarians 1.615, 3.604—-605 
neologism 1.247, 1.403, 2.30, 2.214, 
3.28, 3.378, 3.426, 4.459, 4.465 
neologisms in rajaz 4.34, 4.36 
neologisms, Persian 3.579 


Neophyte College 1.171 
Neo-Syriac 2.61 
Nerbonne, John 1.586 


nesib 3.341 

Nespor, Marina 2.397 
Nessana ostraca 1.149 
nestalik (nasta‘liq) 3.338 


Nestorians 2.61, 4.402 
Netherlands, Arabic in the 2.73-74, 
2.97 


Netherlands, the 2.72 
Nettelbladt, Ulrika 2.679 
neutral lexis 1.658 
neutralization 1.61, 1.206, 3.606 
neutralization of vowels 1.276 
Neuwirth, Angelika 4.103 
Neville, Edward 4.275 

Nevo, Moshe 2.534, 4.581 
New Caledonia 2.472 

New Nubia 2.1 

New York City 3.395, 3.397 
Newbold, Douglas 3.435 
Newbold, F.R.S. 2.217-219 
Newby, Gordon Darnell 2.534 
Newman, Daniel 4.669 
Newman, Paul 2.251 


NEO-ARAMAIC — NIFFARI 


Newmeyer, Frederick 4.488 

news 1.213-214, 1.648, 2.10, 2.208, 
Dott, 32558 

news > broadcasting 

news media 2.381, 3.199, 3.201 

newspaper language 4.726 

newspaper language > Media 
Arabic 

newspaper style 1.624 

newspapers 1.175, 1.214, 1.446, 
I.531-532, 1.534, 1.598, 1.601, 
1.603, 1.649, 1.651, 1.6552.466, 
2.503, 3.193, 3.200-201, 3.318 

newspapers — press 

newspapers, Arabic 2.381-382 

newspapers, Arabic in Nigeria 3.376 

newspapers, Arabic in the United 
States 3.396-397 

newspapers, Bengali 1.288 

newspapers, Moroccan 3.295 

newspapers, online 2.381 

Newton, Brian 1.536 

Ngajenan, Mohamad 2.341 

Ngala 3.373 

Ngaoundéré 1.336-337 

Ngaoundéré, University of 1.338 

Ngazidja 1.450 

Ngom, Fallou 2.30, 4.723-725 

Nhial, Abdon J. 2.518 

Niasse, Al-Hajj Ibrahima 4.182 

Niasse, Mohammadou 4.182 

Niasse, Roqaya 4.182 

Nicaise, A. 3.725 

Nichols, Johanna 4.372 

Nicholson, Reynold A. 3.731 

nicknames 1.341, 1.646, 3.183, 

3-305, 3-720, 4.469 

Nicolai, Robert 4.279 

Nicosia 1.536 

nid@ 2.80, 2.425, 3.549 

Niebuhr, Carsten 2.42 

Niehoff-Panagiotidis, Jannis 3.6 

Nielsen, Helle Lykke 2.679, 

4.142-143, 4.146-156 

Nietzsche, Friedrich 4.76 

Nieuwkerk, Karin van 2.470 

Niffari, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar an- 2.601, 4.204, 
4.211 
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Niger 1.334, 2.250, 3.312, 4.279 

Niger-Congo languages 2.137, 
4.182 

Nigeria 1.334, 1.337, 1.529, 
2.137, 2.250, 2.471, 3.312-314, 
3-373-3775 3-634, 4-279, 4.376, 
4-709, 4.71 5-716, 4.758 

Nigeria, Arabic in 1.260, 3.374, 
3-449, 4.310, 4.708 

Nigerian Arabic 1.37, 1.502, 2.471, 
3-542 3544-546, 4.118, 4.710, 
4.714 

Nigm, Fuad > Nijm, “Ahmad Fu’ad 

Nijm, "Ahmad Fu’ad_ 1.599, 1.601, 
3.348 

Nikkhou, Mahtab_ 1.513 

Nile Valley 1.23 

Nilo-Saharan languages 1.35, 1.37, 
2.5535 3-56, 4.279, 4.376, 3-435, 
4.508 

Nilotic languages 2.597 

Nilsen, Don Lee Fred 1.343 

nima 1.73-74, 1.564, 2.80, 4.283 

Ni‘ma, Fuad 3.379 

Nisabiri, Sah Mahmid an- 3.337 

Nisan, Mordechai 2.59 

nisba 1.14, 1.17, 1.38, 1.192, 1.386, 
1.404, 1.452, 1.490, 1.638, 1.640, 
2.45, 2.285, 2.294, 2.347, 2.353, 
2.424, 2.631, 3.153, 3-241, 3.279, 
3-377-381, 3.424, 3.426-427, 3.430, 
3-445, 3-532 3-576, 3-578, 3-717; 
3-720, 4.93, 4.463, 4.510 

nisba, tamyiz an- 4.437 

nisba in place names 4.511, 4.513 

nisba in Turkish 4.585, 4.587 

nisba tamma 4.686 

Nishio, Tetsuo 2.2, 3.401, 3.614, 
4.240 

nisyan 1.124 

niyaba 4.104 

niyya 2.301 

Nizam ad-Din, Mulla 2.327, 3.510 

Nizam al-Mulk 2.600 

Nizami 3.337-338 

Nkrumah Teachers College 1.661 

N 


4-375 
Noja, Sergio 3.469, 3.472 


Jobiin 2.59, 2.668, 3.435, 3-437-438, 


Nokou 1.363 

Nolan, Francis 2.229 

Noldeke, Theodor 1.149, 1.400, 
1.489, 1.492, 1.576, 1.615, 2.56-57, 
2.264, 2.350, 3-75 3-935 3-410, 3.414, 
3.420, 3.645, 3.689, 3.717, 3.719, 
3.721, 4.24, 4.285 

Noll, Volker 2.285 

nomadic dialects 3.609 

nomadic tribes 1.269, 1.363, 
1.492 

nomadism 1.492, 3.402, 4.124 

nomads, commercial 2.216 

nomen abundantiae 1.577 

nomen actionis 1.573 

nomen agentis 2.350 

nomen instrumenti 1.574 

nomen instrumenti > noun of 
instrument 

nomen loci 1.577 

nomen locis et temporis 1.574 

nomen unitatis 2.156-157 

nomina segolata 1.85 

nominal, derived 3.388, 4.743 

nominal, process 3.168 

nominal, result 3.168 

nominal clause 3.381-388, 4.317 

nominal derivational site 1.13-14 

nominal negation 1.64, 1.249, 
1.266, 1.280, 1.285, 3.84, 3.485 

nominal phrase > noun phrase 

nominal sentence 1.182, 1.348-349, 
3-202, 4.354 

nominal sentence > nominal clause 

nominalization 1.352, 2.352, 3.203, 
3.388-394 

nominalizing morpheme, Hausa 
2.253 

nominative 1.347-350, 1.559-560, 
I.562-563, 1.580, 1.643, 2.146-148, 
2.403, 2.626 

nOMmoOs 3.176 

non-anaphoric 1.565 

non-Arabs 3.349-351 

nonce borrowing 1.416, 1.496 

nonce word 2.101 

nonconcatenative morphology 1.376, 
1.457, 1.484, 1.573, 3-423, 4.93, 
4-85, 4.269, 4.336, 4.454 
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non-configurational 4.524 

non-differential - non-différentiel 

non-différentiel 1.114, 1.391, 1.584, 
3.148, 3.406 


non-echo questions 2.393 
non-factual 1.331 
non-inchoative verb 1.198 


nonlinearity 3.48 

nonmanual signal 4.232-233 

non-Muslims 3.346 

Nonnos_ 1.127 

non-person 1.566-567 

nonpunctual 3.643 

non-telic 1.198 

nonverb 3.740 

Norlin, Kjell 2.395-396, 3.727, 
4.670-672 

norm 1.191 

norm, linguistic 1.667 

Norman, Donald 4.271 


Normans 3.141-142, 4.215, 4.218 
Norris, H.T. 3.169, 3.173 
North Africa 1.260 


North African Arabic > Maghrebine 

Arabic 

North America 3.394-400 

North America, Arabic in 2.665, 

3-313, 3-394-400 

North America, Islam in 3.394 

North Arabian 2.263, 3.227 

North Arabian > Thamudic 

North Arabian Arabic 1.259, 4.751 

North Arabian, Ancient 2.263, 
3-227, 3-410, 3.413-415, 3-417, 
3-419, 3-465-466, 3.468, 3.471, 
4.478 

North Arabic, Early 2.198 


North Caucasian languages 3.65 
North Israel Arabic 1.265 
North Israel Bedouin Arabic 1.269, 
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North Yemen 1.528 

Northern Cities chain shift 4.628 

Northwest Arabian Arabic 1.606, 
3-94, 3-360, 3.400, 3.646, 3.695, 
4.238, 4.240, 4.241 

Northwest Semitic languages 1.188, 

1.203, 2.262, 3.408-422, 4.170-I71, 

4.301-302, 4.313 
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Nortier, Jacomine 
2.76-77, 3.318 

Norwegian 4.53 

Nostratic languages 1.36, 2.67 

Nouaouri Izrelli, Nadi Hamdi 
2.75-76 

noun 1.16, 1.18, 2.90, 2.92, 2.171, 
2.180, 2.184, 2.424-429, 3.178, 
3.422-428, 3.546 

noun > ism 

noun, abstract 

noun, canonical 

noun, collective 
4.356 

noun, common 1.645 

noun, count 1.551, 2.146 

noun, definition of 2.424, 2.427 

noun, denominal 3.423-424 

noun, derivative 3.423 

noun, deverbal 3.232, 3.423-424, 
4.540 

noun, event 3.165-166, 3.168 

noun, generic 1.579 

noun, inanimate 2.156-157, 2.159 

noun, indefinite 1.109, 1.580 

noun, instance 2.246 

noun, mass 2.146 

noun, noncanonical 3.303 

noun, primitive 3.423 

noun, psych 3.709 

noun, quadriradical 1.580, 2.352 

noun, relational 2.584, 3.445 

noun, topic 4.362 

noun, unit 1.237, 1.433-434, 1.551, 
2.156-157 

noun, verbal > verbal noun 

noun, weak 1.561 

noun class 2.140, 2.157 

noun of instrument 1.328, 3.153, 
3-279 3-303, 3-424, 4-525 4.95, 
4-175, 4-461-462, 4.487, 4.535 

noun of place 3.153, 3.424, 4.95, 
4.175 

noun of profession 
4-525 4.95 

noun of species 

noun of time 3.424 

noun phrase 1.13, 1.19, 1.283, 


1.331, 1.343, 1.3475 1.354, 1.480, 


1.418, 1.484, 


2.156 
3-303 
1.237, 1.249, 3.243, 


1.578, 3-445, 


1.433 
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1.507, 1.581-583, 3.186, 3.258, 
3-428-434 

noun phrase, genitive 1.479 

noun phrase, left-peripheral 4.364, 
4.366 

noun phrase, masdar 3.167 

noun phrase, quantificational 
3.687 

novelists, female 1.529 

Nowak, Jurgen 4.612 

NP > noun phrase 

NP raising 3.709 

n-passive 1.606 

NP-trace 1.348 

Nu‘ayma, Mixa il 4.91 

Nuba Mountains 4.375 

Nubi > Ki-Nubi 

Nubia 1.361, 2.559, 4.708 

Nubian 1.36, 1.519, 1.527, 2.1, 
2.219, 2.560, 2.671-672, 2.695, 
3-60, 3.313, 3-435-439, 4-375, 

4.377 

Nubian > Dongolawi 

Nubian > Kenzi-Dongolawi 

Nubian > Nobiin 

Nubian, Darfur 3.435 

Nubian, Kordofan 3.435 

Nubian, Nile 3.435 

Nubian, Old 3.435 

Nubian Arabic 2.494, 3.60 

nuclear accent 2.396, 2.398 

nuclear element 4.387 

Nuclear Harmony Constraint 
3-493 

nucleus 2.143, 2.146, 3.601—602, 
3.611, 3.729, 4.387—-389, 4.646 

nudba_ 1.73, 2.80, 4.329 

Nuer 1.519, 4.375 

Nufud 3.401, 3.692 

Nugteren, Hans 4.603-612 

Nuhay 4.481-482 

null copula 1.349, 1.507 

null pronominal 4.395 

null pronoun 1.45-46 

null restriction 4.17 

null subject 2.174, 3.706-711, 
4.524, 4.527 

null-subject language 2.173 

Numayri, Abu Hayya an- 3.650 


number 1.14, 1.43, 1.47, 1-434, 
2.1575 2.3475 2-424, 3.303, 3.426, 
3-430, 3-439-447, 4.183 

Number Phrase 1.351 

numeral 1.108, 1.190, 1.228, 1.237, 
1.251, 1.264, 1.280, 1.292, 1.304, 
1.328, 1.386, 1.393, 1.477, 1.550, 
1.643, 2.221, 2.244, 2.253, 2.420, 
2.485, 2.512, 2.523, 2.593, 2.616, 
3.69, 3.154, 3.183, 3.200, 3.280, 
3447-453, 3-652, 4.15, 4.18-19 

numeral, cardinal 2.102, 3.447-451, 
4.18 

numeral, ordinal 3.431, 3.452 

numeral phrase 1.266 

numerals, Arabic in Swahili 4.385 

numerals, Bantu 2.671 

numerals, borrowing of 2.668 

numerals, compound 1.309 

numerals, Modern South Arabian 
4.300 

numerals, Swahili 1.662 

numerals in Tajik 4.617 

numerator 2.146 

numerical value of letters 3.111 

Numidian 4.511 

Numidian Kingdom 4.571-572 

nun an-niswa 2.327 

nun at-tawkid 2.22, 2.327, 3.573 

nun paragogicum 1.493 

niin sdRina 2.239, 3-335 

nunation 1.188, 1.190, 1.397, 
1.400, 1.491, I1.559—-560, 1.562, 
I.579-5 80, 1.615, 1.668, 2.296, 
2424-425, 3-227, 3.240, 3.244, 
3-3335 3-414, 3-453-454, 3-569, 
4:3575 4-442-446, 4.479, 4.558 

nunation in Thamudic 4.479 

nunation, absence of 4.558 

Nunez, Hernan 1.168 

Nupe 4.282 

nugsan 3.119, 3.649 

nugta 2.232, 3.741 

Nar ad-Din ar-Raniri > Raniri, Nar 
ad-Din ar- 

Nar ad-Din, Emir 2.601 


Nar al-Haqq ibn Luqman, Muhammad > 


Ma Lianyuan 
Nuristani 1.29 
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Nurse, Derek 1.660, 1.663, 1.665, nutq 4.545 

2.671, 4.381-382 Nuwayri, Sihab ad-Din "Ahmad ibn 
Nusaybin 1.87 ‘Abd al-Wahhab an- 3.339, 4.132, 
Nusaybin Arabic 2.534 4.134 
Nusayri Arabic 1.642 Nuwiri, Muhammad an- 2.580 
Nusayri-Alawis 1.388 Nwebi® 4.238 
Nusayris 1.111, 4.580 Nwyia, Paul 4.75 
Nuss, ‘Abd al“Aziz an- 1.599 Nydell, Margaret K. 4.469 
nusxad 1.2, 4 Nyimang 4.375 
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O’Connor, Joseph 1.515 

O’Connor, Michael 3.409, 3.466 

oath 1.106, 1.202, 2.23, 2.80, 3.257, 
4.755 4.236 

Oba 3.374 

Obdeijn, Herman 2.73 

Obeidat, Hussein A. 3.713, 3.715 

Obeidat, Nawaf 4.501 

object 1.41-42, 1.67-68, 1.182, 
1.344-348, 1.428, 1.622-623, 
1.625, 2.146, 2.149, 3.100, 4.529, 
4-53 5-542 

object > maf'ul 

object, absolute 3.101, 3.108, 3.166, 
3-455-461, 4.52, 4.540, 4.661 

object, associative 4.540 

object, clausal 4.537 

object, dative 1.625, 4.621 

object, definite 4.729 

object, direct 1.356, 1.563, 2.550, 
3.102-103, 3.224, 3.226, 4.413 

object, double 3.591 

object, focused 4.731 

object, focusing of 4.732 

object, fronted 4.544 

object, indefinite 4.729, 4.732 

object, indirect 4.533-534 

object, locative 3.101 

object, pragmatic 4.732 

object, prepositional 1.347, 3.554, 
3-701, 4.735 

object displacement 4.540 

object marker 1.562, 3.158-159 

object marking 1.34, 1.95, 2.422-423 

object of purpose 4.540 

object of time and place 4.540 


object pronoun suffix 1.30, 3.329 

object raising 2.369, 3.103, 3.226, 
4-539 

object shift 4.540-541 

object suffix 1.279, 1.302, 1.326, 
E994, 9.277 

object suffix, anticipatory 2.531 

objective conjugation 2.349 

obligatorification 2.195 

Obligatory Contour Principle 1.204, 
1.653, 3-461-464, 3.626, 4.95-96 

oblique 1.562 

Obock 1.655 

Obodas, King 3.469 

Obrecht, Dean H. 2.231, 2.461, 
4.670 

obscenity 4.630 

obsolete word 3.632 

obstruent 3.596, 3.625 

obviation requirement 4.84 

Ochs, Elinor 2.654, 3.665 

OCP — Obligatory Contour Principle 

OCP rule 4.94-96 

OCP violation 4.96 

OCP-Place 3.626-627 

OCR > Optical Character Recognition 

Odden, David 3.461 

Odisho, Edward 4.2 

Oduyoye, Modupe 4.759 

Offer 2.144 

official language > language, 
official 2.635 

offset 3.596 

Ogawa, Yoshiki 3.388 

Ogunbiyi, Isaac A. 3.374, 4.758-763 

Ohala, John 2.365, 4.336 
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Okesanya, Ayo 3.196 

Ola, Louis Biajo 1.525, 3.642 

Olayiwola, Abdul Fattah 3.373-377 

Old Arabic 1.399-400, 1.614, 
2.265, 2.267, 3.415, 3.417, 3.464, 
4-478-479, 4.482 

Old Iraqi School 2.226, 2.436, 
3.107 

Old Testament 1.126-127, 1.232 

Olmo-Lete, G. del 4.93 

Olshtain, Elite 2.661 

Olson, Mike 4.197 

Oman 2.211I-213, 2.215, 3.478 

Oman, Arabic in 2.272, 3.89, 3.544, 
3.672, 3.674, 4.304, 4.751 

Omani Arabic 1.241, 1.243-246, 
1.250, 1.252, 1.259-260, 1.663, 
2.211, 2.619, 3.84, 3.478-491, 
3-544, 3-658, 4.124, 4.298-300, 
4.383 

Omani Arabs 4.381-382 

Omanis, Zanzibari 2.211 

Omar, Ahmed Mokhtar 3.321 

Omar, Margaret 1.341, 2.96, 
2.98-102 

Omara, Salma 3.678 

Omdurman 2.559, 4.381 

Omdurman Arabic 4.376 

omission 4.22, 4.26 

omission in the Our’dn 4.27 

Omotic languages 1.35 

one-word stage 2.100 

Ong, Walter J. 3.499 

online newspapers 2.381 

Onoma 3.547 

onomastics 3.717-724 

onomatopoeia 1.331, 1.367, 
1.395, 1.503, 2.288, 3.185, 3.537, 
4-93, 4-96, 4.212, 4.226, 4.282-290, 
4.421 

onset 3.596, 3.601, 3.611, 3.729, 
4.387, 4.389 

Onset Constraint 3.493, 4.85 

onset, complex 3.612 

Onsori 3.575 

Ontario 3.398 

Opacity I.121, 2.37-38, 2.365 

opacity, structural 4.39 

opaqueness 1.325 


Open Principle 1.658 

Operation 2.187 

Operator 2.135, 2.143, 2.169, 
3-234 

operator, abstract 4.484 

operator, clause 4.732 

operator, illocutionary 2.144 

operator, interrogative 2.143 

operator, overt 2.430 

Oppenheim, Max Freiherr von 3.401, 
4.402 

optative 1.281, 1.406, 2.524, 3.248, 
3.333 

Optical Character Recognition 
1.455 

optimality 4.39 

Optimality Theory 2.36-38, 3.179, 
3.463, 3.491-499, 3.626-628 

Optional Infinitive Stage 1.377 

optionality 3.231 

oral literature 3.172, 3.174, 3.731, 
4.129 

oral literature, Amazigh 2.715 

oral performance 1.597 

oral poetry 3.646, 4.90 

oral proficiency interview 4.150 

oral tradition 3.645-646 

oral transmission 4.105 

orality 1.648, 3.499-50I, 3.645, 
4.201 

orality, secondary 3.500 

Oran 1.54-56, 4.156 

Oran Arabic 1.443, 1.596, 1.610, 
2.532, 4.680 

Orania Arabic 1.609 

order, *abjad 3.31 

order, alphabetical 3.27, 3.32 

order, canonical 2.369 

order, linear 4.746 

order, permutative 3.32 

order, phonetic 3.31 

order, rhyming 3.32, 3.44 

order, Xalilian 3.31-32 

ordinals 3.431, 3.452 

Orientalische Akademie 1.171 

Orientel 1.513 

origin of speech 2.178, 4.684-685 

Orioles, Vincenzo 2.456 

Orma 4.381 
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Oromo. 1.35, 2.52, 2-54-55; 
3-494 

Oromo Region 2.51 

oropharynx 4.669 

Ortayh, IIber 3.503-504 

orthographic sign 1.152 

orthography 1.153, 1.209, 1.371, 
1.487, 1.532, 2.326, 2.408, 2.692, 
3.70, 3.101, 9220 

orthography of pausal forms 3.566 

orthography, Aramaic 1.401 

orthography, Judaeo-Arabic 
2.527-529, 2.531 

orthography, Kurdish 2.605 

orthography, Quranic 1.401 

orthography, standardization of 
2.636 

Ortner, Sherry 1.636 

Os, Charles van 2.683 

Osama bin Laden > Usama bin Ladin 

Oseni, Zakariyaul. 3.374 

Osgood Scale 2.652 

Osman Ali, Mohammed 1.655-656 

Osman, Mariam 3.710 

Osmanli 1.133-134 

Osmanoyv, M.N. 3.575 

Osrhoene 1.126-128 

Oster, AnneMarie 2.677 

Otencay I.II5 

Othman, Emam _ 1.460 

otitis media 2.675 

Ottenheimer, Harriet 1.663 

Ottenheimer, Martin 1.663 

Otting, Janna 2.689 

Ottoman Empire 1.175, 1.404, 
1.602, 2.505, 2.654, 3.501-505, 
4-572-5735 4-577-578, 4-580, 
4.583-584, 4.589 

Ottoman Empire, Arabic in the 
3-503-504 

Ottoman Turkish 1.95, 1.133-135, 
4.584-586 

Ottomans 1.174, 1.589 

Ouaddai_ 1.360-361, 1.364 

Ouali, Hamid 2.673 

Ouaouicha, Driss 1.651 

Oubari 3.56 
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Ouhalla, Jamal 2.100, 2.115, 
2.133, 2.369, 3.232-233, 3.35 5-360, 
3-382, 3.653, 3.655, 3.684, 4.15, 
4-64, 4.84, 4.354, 4.362-363, 
4.398-400, 4.492, 4.541, 4.649, 
4.657, 4.7455 4-747 

Oujda 2.470 

Oujda Arabic 3.288-289, 3.292 

Oulad Tayma 3.287 

Ould al-Barra, Yahya 2.362 

Ould Bah, Mohamd El-Moktar 
3-172-173 

Ould Cheikh, Abdel Wedoud 2.362, 
3-170, 3-174-175 

Ould Daddah, Mokhtar 3.174 

Ould Ebnou, Moussa 3.173-174 

Ould Mohamed Baba, 
Ahmad-Salem 3.173, 4.70 

Ould Zenagui, Cheikh El-Bou 3.173 

Oum-Hadjer 1.362 

ousid 4.220 

out-group 1.415, 4.321 

output structure 4.521 

overgeneralization 2.102, 2.162, 
4.139 

overgeneralization error 2.101 

overt governor 1.69, 1.71 

Oyo 4.759 

Owens, Jonathan 1.194, 1.269-270, 
1.458, 1.490, I.518-527, 1.562, 
I.611, 1.613-614, 1.618, 2.176, 
2.227, 2.232, 2.236-238, 2.290-29T, 
2.294-295, 2.308, 2.356, 2.390, 
2.402, 2.425-427, 2.436, 2.471, 
2.501, 2.517-518, 2.539, 2.588-589, 
2.597, 2.642, 2.672, 2.695, 3.53, 
3.55-56, 3.61, 3.10I-102, 3.104, 
3-107-109, 3.314, 3.317, 3-402-405, 
3-423, 3-429, 3.541-546, 3.566, 
3-568, 3.634, 3-639-643, 3.689, 4.9, 
4.220-221, 4.330, 4.351, 4-410, 
4-429, 4.431, 4.436, 4.443, 4.448-449, 
4.612, 4.621, 4.655, 4.708-718 

Oxford 1.171-172 

Oxford, Rebecca 4.141 

Oxford Text Archive 1.512 

oxymoron 3.733 
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Ip! 2.415, 3-65, 3.189-190 

padding device 3.201 

Padgett, Jaye 2.36, 3.462-463, 3.625, 
3.627 

Padilla, Amado M. 1.368 

Padova 1.171 

Pagliuca, William 2.193-194 

Pahlavi 1.401-402, 2.199-200, 
2.286, 2.406, 2.673, 3.574, 
3579-5775 3-580-583, 4.424, 
4.614 

Pajas, Petr 1.458, 1.516 

Pakistan 1.257, 1.288, 1.529, 2.211, 
2.326, 2.673, 3.506-512 

Pakistan, Arabic in 2.672, 3.506-512, 
4-59 5-603 

Pakistanis 2.215 

palatalization 1.25, 1.260, 1.324, 
1.390, 1.539, 1.608, 2.3, 2.7, 2.212, 
2.235, 2.270, 2.482, 2.495, 2.555, 
2.590, 3.192, 3.478-479, 3.524-526, 
3.606, 4.2, 4.110, 4.173, 4.303, 
4:3735 4-710, 4.751, 4.753-754 

palatalization, Neo-Aramaic 3.372 

palato-alveolar 3.598 

paleography 1.151, 3.513-524 

paleography, Quranic 2.597 

Palermo 2.454, 3.142, 4.215-216 

Palestine 1.589, 2.105, 2.437, 2.439, 
2.464, 2.498, 2.500-502, 2.660, 
3.526 

Palestine, Arabic in 1.571, 1.583, 
1.605, 1.607, 2.4, 2.31-32, 2.494, 
3.8, 3.702, 3.726 

Palestinian Arabic 1.23, 1.312, 
1.351, 1.375, 1.377, 1.481, 1.538, 


I.540-541, 1.546, 1.608, 2.100-I101, 
2.230-231, 2.365-366, 2.370, 2.461, 
2.463, 2.466, 2.499, 2.502, 2.506-507, 
2.509, 2.587, 2.691, 3.11, 3.82-84, 
3.86, 3.263-268, 3.360, 3.403, 3.430, 
3-433, 3-526-538, 3.569, 3.609, 3.656, 
3.685, 3.687, 3.704-705, 4.117, 4.194, 
4-317-318, 4.346-349, 4.361, 4.393, 
4.407, 4.534, 4.627, 4.637, 4.654, 
4.662-663, 4.672, 4.675-676, 4.681, 
4.746 

Palestinian poetry 4.77 

Palestinians 2.105-106, 2.437-438, 
2.464-466, 2.498-499, 2.502, 2.506, 
2.510, 2.658, 3.11 

Palestinians, Christian 2.59 

Palfreyman, David 3.500 

Pali 2.286 

Palmer, H.R. 2.250 

Palmyra 1.23, 2.198, 4.402-403, 
4.480 

Palmyrene Arabic 1.538, 2.314, 2.494, 
4.406-408 

Palmyrene Aramaic 3.409-410, 
3-467 

Palmyrene inscriptions 1.401 

Palva, Heikki 1.269, 1.405-411, 1.502, 
1.593, 1-595-596, 1.604-613, 2.501, 
2.506, 3.12, 3.360, 3.368, 3.400-408, 
4.240-241, 4.664 

Pamir 1.29 

Pamplona 2.44 

pan-Arabism 1.173, 1.531, 3-194, 
3-344-3455 3-3475 3-352 

Pancasila 2.337 

panegyric 2.446 
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196 PANINI — PARTICLE 


Panini 1.40, 3.497 

Pankhurst, Alula 2.53-54 

pan-nationalism 2.654 

Pantelleria 3.141, 4.215-216 

Paoli, Bruno 3.208, 3.210, 
3.61 5-623 

paper 3.519 

Papuan languages 4.372 

papyri 1.148-149, I.15I-152, 2.23, 
2.199, 2.256, 3.216, 3.516-517, 
3-519 

papyri, Aphrodito 2.23 

papyri, Arabic 3.515 

papyri, Egyptian 3.518 

papyri, Greek 3.467 

papyri, Greek/Arabic 3.516 

Para 3.1 

paradigm 2.192 

paradigmaticity 2.196 

PARADIS 1.210, 1.213 

Paradis, Carole 2.122-131 

paragraph 1.473 

paralinguistic strategy 4.326 

parallel evolution 1.594 

parallelism 1.647-648, 1.651, 2.146, 
3.492, 3.500, 3.669 

parameter 2.319, 3.228 

parameter, null subject 3.706 

parameter, pro-drop 3.706-707 

paraphasia 2.690 

paraphasia, semantic 2.691 

paraphrase 3.500, 4.545 

parataxis 1.648, 4.485, 4.544 

parataxis > coordination 

paratone 1.473 

parentese > caretaker talk 1.339 

parenthesis 3.742 

parenthesis in the Qur'an 4.28 

parenthetical comment 1.406 

Paris Polyglot 1.167 

Parisi, Domenico 2.689 

Park, Tschang-Zin 1.368 

Parker, Simon 3.409 

Parkinson, Dilworth B. 1.532, 
1.630-631, 1.63 3-63 5, 2.8, 2.11, 
2.657, 2.695, 3-14, 3.201-202, 
3.708, 3.71I-712, 4.466-471, 
4.726 

paroimia 3.730 


paronomasia 2.496, 3.456, 3.538-541, 
3.669, 3.733, 4.52, 4.211 

paronomastic construction 1.188 

Parry, Milman 3.499, 3.645-646, 
4.201 

parse tree 1.459 

parser 1.460, 1.515 

parser, morphological 1.207—209, 
I.214 

parser, syntactic 1.459 

Parsi 2.407 

Parsi-i Dari 2.406 

parsing 1.459, 1.514 

parsing, automatic 1.514 

participant observation 2.653 

participative 2.348 

participle 1.13, 1.16, 1.20, 1.32, 1.39, 
1.52, 1.68, 1.229, 1.265, 1.306, 1.330, 
I.551, 1.553, 1.574, 1.576, 2.424, 
2.431, 2.449, 2.486, 2.514, 3.185-186, 
3-254, 3-259, 3.282, 3.422, 3.424, 
3-533 3-541-546, 4.456 

participle, active 1.65, 1.196, 
1I.198-199, I.201, 1.218-219, 
1.246, 1.302, 1.331, 1.394, 1.396, 
1.578, 2.248, 2.490, 2.613, 3.97, 
3.101, 3.156, 3.368, 3.536, 3.541, 
3-543-546, 4.52 

participle, active, in Northwest 
Semitic 3.417 

participle, ‘developmental’ 3.253 

participle, passive 1.68, 1.197, 
1.201, 1.394, 1.625, 2.367, 3.101, 
3-1975 3-541, 3-5445 3-553-5545 
3-556 

participle, passive, as verbal noun 
4.660 

participle, perfect 4.620-621 

participle verbalization 4.306 

particle 2.90, 2.180, 2.184, 2.236-237, 
2.427, 2.429, 3.546 

particle > barf 

particle, aspectual 4.622 

particle, asseverative 1.201—-204, 2.22, 
2AT7 

particle, conditional 2.479 

particle, connective 3.587 

particle, definite 2.522-523, 
2.569-570 
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particle, determinative 2.521 

particle, emphatic 4.358, 4.499 

particle, exceptive 3.550 

particle, exclamatory 4.420 

particle, existential 2.522, 2.575, 
3-369, 4.356 

particle, genitive > genitive particle 

particle, Greek 4.546 

particle, interrogative 
2.511, 3.278, 4.27 

particle, linking 4.617, 4.620-622 

particle, modal 3.235 

particle, narrative 3.364-365 

particle, negation 1.248, 2.614, 3.183, 
3.278, 3.634, 3.694, 4.746 

particle, oath 3700, 4.429 

particle, performative 3.570, 3.573 

particle, phrasal 3.630 

particle, preverbal 4.698 

particle, proclitic 4.545 

particle, question 2.134-135, 3.278, 
3.485, 4.622, 4.697 

particle, subordinating 1.669 

particle, topicalizing 3.161 

particle, verbal 1.216 

particle, vocative 1.249, 1.304, 2.592, 
3-257 3-278, 3.366, 3.485, 3.532, 
4-467, 4.471 

Partition 1.288 

partitive 1.84, 1.190, 2.248, 
2.297 

parts of speech 
3-546-5 52 

parts of speech > ’aqsam al-kalam 

parts of the body 2.160, 2.193, 
2.272, 2.594, 2.615, 3.152, 
3-279, 3.672, 3.736-738, 4.554, 


1.230, 2.491, 


1.513, 2.425, 


4.565 
Pasal 2.334 
PasakOy 1.115-116 


Pasch, Thelma 1.525 

Pascual, Jose A. 4.75 

Pashto 1.28, 34, 133-134, 3-350, 
3-506, 3.510, 3.574 

Passamaquoddy 4.539 

passé simple 4.728 

passive 1.67, 1.297, 1.408, 1.410, 
1.493, 1.522-523, 2.93-94, 2.99, 
2.347-348, 2.449, 2.523, 2.566, 


PARTICLE — PATNA 197 


2.568, 2.576, 2.590, 2.593, 3-77-78, 

3.171, 3.202, 3.251, 3.281, 3.298, 

3301-302, 3.533, 3-552-564, 4.306, 

4-522, 4.533, 4.568, 4.640, 4.727 
passive, acquisition of 1.377 


passive, adjectival 4.490 
passive, agentless 3.555 
passive, analytic 3.553 


passive, apophonic 2.271, 3.191, 
3.224-225, 3.552, 4.626, 4.697 

passive, impersonal 1.625, 2.317, 
3-221, 3.563, 35725 4.357 4.365, 
4-530, 4.533 

passive, internal 1.39, 1.108, 1.253, 
1.398, 1.606, I.611, 1.616, 1.624, 
2.213, 2.244, 2.421, 2.486, 2.530, 
2.576, 2.618, 3.184, 3.326, 3.332, 
3.478, 3.488, 4.114, 4.124, 4.176, 
4.306, 4.555 

passive, periphrastic 2.195, 
3.200 

passive, reflexive 3.181 

passive, stative 2.593, 2.596 


passive, ‘subjectless’ 3.710 
passive construction 1.623-626 
passive in Ki-Nubi_ 1.522 


passive participle > participle, passive 

passive transformation 1.654 

passive verb 1.75 

passive voice 1.346 

passivization 1.252, 2.618, 3.225, 
3-560, 3.563, 4.538 

past continuous 1.229 

past tense 1.199-200, 1.331, 1.377, 
1.349, I.508-509, 1.568, 2.91-92, 
3.186 

past tense, acquisition of English 
2.101 

Patai, Rafael 

Patani 2.334 


2.498-499 


Pate 4.381 
paternity 2.58-59 
pathos 2.309, 3.114 


pathway 2.191-192 

patient 2.625, 3.100, 3.102-103, 
4.487, 4.489-491 

patient, semantic 3.103 

Patkanoff, K.P. 2.217, 2.220 

Patna 2.329 
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198 PATRIARCHI — PERIPHRASTIC VERBAL CONSTRUCTION 


Patriarchi, Christina 3.435 

patriarchy 2.642, 2.645-646 

patrimony 2.58-59 

patronymic 4.573 

patronymics, Tunisian 4.573 

Pattani 4.477 

pattern 1.573577, 3-240, 3-299, 
3-301, 4.93, 4.96, 4.446 

pattern drill 1.484 

pattern morpheme 2.346 

patterns, acquisition of 1.377 

paucity 1.283 

Paul, Hermann 1.575 

Paulston, Christina Bratt 2.58 

Paulussen, Hans 2.702 

pausa > pause 

pausal allomorph 3.585 

pausal context 4.682 

pausal form 1.262, 1.301, 1.391, 
1.400, 1.548, I.616, 2.5, 2.353, 
2.404, 2.418, 3.208, 3.240, 
3564-570, 3.645, 4.115 

pausal form in transcription 4.519 

pausal forms, orthography of 
3.566 

pause 1.190, 2.16, 2.255, 3.240, 
4.558 

pausing phenomena 2.397 

Payne, Thomas E. 4.197, 4.535, 
4-455 

peak 4.387, 4.729 

Peake, Frederick G. 2.498, 
3.402 

Pearson, Barbara Zurer 1.368 

pedagogy 1.651, 2.110 

Pedro de Alcala > Alcala, Pedro de 

pegon 2.334 

Pehlevi > Pahlavi 

pejorative 1.637 

Peled, Yishai 1.49-50, 1.3 53-355, 
I.5 55-5595 2.290, 2.477-479, 4.447, 
4-737-740 

Pellat, Charles 1.618, 2.406, 2.578, 
2.629-630 

Pellegrini, Giovan Battista 2.454-456, 
4.216 

Pencheon, Tom 2.710 

Penn Arabic Treebank 1.460 

Pentateuch, translation of 2.23, 2.528 


Perdue, Clive 1.485 

Pereira, Christophe 1.457, 3.52-58, 
4.548-5 56 

Perestroika 4.450 

Pérez Lazaro, José 2.630 

perfect 1.44, 1.196, 1.198-201, 
I.217-218, 1.220-221, 1.309, 1.568, 
1.574, 1.624, 3.67, 3.96 

perfect, experiential 1.248, 3.333 

perfect, k- > k-perfect 

perfect, resultative 2.248 

perfect aspect 1.331, 3.186 

Perfect Grid 3.617 

perfective aspect 1.95, 1.195, 1.197, 
1.199, 2.171, 2.423, 2.524, 2.596, 
3-247, 4-454, 4.456-457, 4.620, 
4.697 

perfectivity 4.457 

Perfetti, Charles A. 3.77 

performance, bilingual 1.369 

performance, linguistic 4.46 

performative 1.284, 2.3 59-360, 
3.248, 3.263, 3-570-573, 4.328, 
4.331-332 

performative, commissive 3.571 

performative, directive 3.571-572 

performative, explicit 4.328 

performative, expressive 3.571 

performative, nonexplicit 4.328 

performative, representative 3.571, 
3-573 

performative declaration 3.571-573 

performative of order 2.359 

performative verb 4.329 

peripatetic communities 2.217, 2.219 

peripheral 1.416 

peripheral constituent 1.41 

peripheral dialect 3.672 

peripherality 4.742 

periphery 4.734 

periphery, left 4.746 

periphery, right 4.746 

periphrasis 1.491, 2.578 

periphrastic construction 2.684 

periphrastic genitive 1.82 

periphrastic narrative 3.285, 
3-536 

Periphrastic Verbal Construction 
1.38 
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Perkell, Joseph 2.365 

Perkins, Revere D. 2.193-194, 
2.321 

Perlmutter, David M. 3.705, 3.710, 
4.535 

Perlmutter’s Unaccusative 
Hypothesis 4.491 

perlocutionary 2.360, 4.328, 
4.472 

perlocutionary effect 4.333 

perlocutionary force 1.657 

permansive 4.176 

permutation 2.280, 3.21 

permutative 4.221 

Perry, John R. 2.344, 2.410-411, 
3-5373-580, 4.424-425, 4.451, 
4.606 

Persatuan Islam 2.337 

Persian 1.24, 1.29, I.33-34, I.II0, 
1.126, I.133-135, 1.167, 1.171, 
I.173-174, 1.181, 1.189, 1.233, 
I.240-242, 1.260, 1.275, 1.379-381, 
I.402-404, 1.487, 1.494, 1.529, 
1.554, 1.590, I.617, 1.619, 1.665, 
2.9, 2.26, 2.30, 2.60, 2.199-200, 
2.21O-212, 2.219, 2.221, 2.235, 
2.265, 2.286, 2.325-326, 2.329, 
2.334, 2.340, 2.344, 2.373, 2.469, 
2.504, 2.560, 2.571, 2.605—-607, 
2.609-610, 2.628, 2.670, 3.6, 
3-21, 3-59, 3-725 3-131, 353-133-134, 
3-346, 3.370, 3.50I-502, 3.504, 
3-508, 3.510, 3.573-584, 3.597, 
4-377» 4-434-4355 4-450, 4.452, 
4-476, 4.599, 4.601, 4.608, 
4.616 

Persian, Classical 2.407, 2.409-410 

Persian, Middle > Pahlavi 

Persian, Modern > Farsi 

Persian, Old 3.478, 3.583 

Persian, plural marker in 2.409-410, 
3.578 

Persian in India 4.595 

Persian writings, translation of 1.402 

Persianism 2.631 

Persianization 4.596 

persistence 2.196 

personal pronoun 1.302, 2.82, 2.161, 
2.484, 2.510, 2.521, 2.561, 2.574, 


PERKELL — PHILIPPUS ARABS 199 


2.591, 2.613, 3.149-150, 3.182, 
3-584-593, 3-713-714, 3.716, 
4.110 

perspective 1.422-423 

perspective, writer’s 2.208-—209 

Persson, Andrew 2.271, 2.560 

Persson, Janet 2.271, 2.560 

Persson, Maria 4.362 

pesantren 2.336, 2.338 

pesantren salafiyah 2.338 

Pesetsky, David 4.488, 4.490, 
4.721 

pataba 2.232 

Peters, Johannes R.T.M. 2.541 

Petersen, Jennifer 1.416 

Peterson, Jennifer Leigh 2.8 

Petherick, John 1.519 

Petra 1.126, 2.198, 3.402, 3.404, 
3-467 

Petraéek, Karel 1.86, 1.644, 4.94, 
4.481 

Petté 1.334 

Pettorino, P. 4.669-670 

Peul > Fulfulde 

PF interface 1.481 

pharyngeal 1.341-342, 1.376, 1.378, 
1.390, 1.539, 2.55, 2.229, 2.685, 
3.48, 3.65, 3.180, 3.599, 3.608-609, 
4.667—-669, 4.715 

pharyngeal cavity 4.670 

pharyngealization 1.103, 1.276, 
1.278, 1.302, 1.304, 1.490, 1.525, 
1.609, 2.365, 2.460, 2.560, 3.65, 
3.181, 3.275-276, 3.290, 3.525, 
3-527 3-599, 4.107, 4.118, 4.171, 
4.289, 4.422, 4.427, 4.564, 4.636, 
4.670-671 

pharyngealized 4.669-670, 4.678 

pharyngeals, loss of 1.102 

pharynx 2.229, 2.365, 3.48, 3.594, 
3-599, 3-610 

phasal aspect 1.221 

phatic communion 2.202 

@-features 1.583, 2.174 

Philadelphia 2.506 

Philipinos 4.123 

Philippaki-Warburton, Irene 4.539 

Philippi’s Law 1.103 

Philippus Arabs 4.402 
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200 PHILOSOPHY — PIDGINIZATION 


philosophy, Greek 3.119, 3.176 
Phoenician 1.293, 1.603, 2.23, 2.59, 
2.66-67, 3.52, 3.409-410, 3.412, 
3-414-415, 3.418, 3.731, 4.303, 

4.313, 4.511, 4.571 


Phoenician past of Lebanon 3.348-349 


Phoenician script 1.148, I.150, 3.409, 
3-411 

phonaestheme 4.254-255 

phonation 3.124 

phonation type 4.666-667 

phoné dsémos 3.547 

phonéen 2.235 

phoneme 2.237-238, 3.607 

phoneme, marked 2.685 

phoneme, overdifferentiation of 
2.684 

phoneme, underdifferentiation of 
2.684 

phoneme substitution 2.685 

phonemicization 3.605 

phonemization, secondary 1.391 

phonetic cue 3.206 

Phonetic Form 4.489 

phonetics 3.593-603 

Phonological Form 1.480, 2.368, 
2.450, 3.228, 3.232 

phonology 3.607-615 

phonology, autosegmental 3.66, 
3.301, 3.626 

phonology, generative 3.491 

phonology, lexical 2.37, 3.496 

phonology, metrical 3.615-623 

phonology, moraic 2.38 

phonology, nonlinear 3.615 

phonology, postlexical 4.115 

phonotactics 2.483, 3.624-628 

phrasal compound 2.412 

phrase, adjective 1.507, 4.653 

phrase, adverb 1.507 

phrase, adverbial 4.531 

phrase, agreement 3.684, 4.743 

phrase, annexive 2.146 

phrase, broken 4.486 

phrase, circumstantial 3.703-704 

phrase, circumstantial > hal 

phrase, complement 1.635 

phrase, complementizer 4.362, 4.537, 
4.718, 4.722, 4.743 


phrase, conjunctive 1.473 

phrase, determiner 1.480, 4.743, 
4-745 

phrase, epithet 4.83 

phrase, infinitive 1.664 

phrase, inflection 4.719, 4.743 

phrase, inflectional 1.510 

phrase, intermediate 2.396-397 

phrase, intonational 2.397-398 

phrase, locative 4.220 

phrase, modal 1.510, 4.746 

phrase, mood 4.743 

phrase, negative 4.743 

phrase, noun > noun phrase 

phrase, possessive noun 1.582 

phrase, prepositional > prepositional 
phrase 

phrase, quantifier 3.259 

phrase, tense 3.684 

phrase, topic 4.743, 4.746 

phrase, verb > verb phrase 

phrase, verbal noun 3.259 

phrase structure 4.747 

Phrase Structure Grammar 4.521 

phrase structure rules 1.457, 4.521 

phrase structure rules > rules, phrase 
structure 

phraseology 3.201, 3.628-634 

phusis 3.176, 4.684 

Piamenta, Moshe 1.444-445, 2.258, 
2.260, 2.272-273, 2.462, 2.481, 
2.491, 2.534, 3-361, 3.658, 4.75, 
107, 4.750 

Pianel, Georges 2.470-471 

picture-naming task 2.682 

pidgin 1.37, 1.85, 1.518-521, 
1.526, 1.595, 1.665, 2.214-215, 
2.517, 2.588, 2.672, 3.12, 3.58-59, 
3.61, 3.127, 3.634-644 

pidgin Arabic 1.364, 1.619, 
3-634-639, 4.123 

Pidgin Arabic, Chad 3.61 

Pidgin Gulf Arabic 2.211, 3.63, 
3-643 

Pidgin Sudanese Arabic 3.62 

pidgin, expanded 3.639, 3.642 

Pidgin, Persian Gulf 1.518 

pidginization 1.364, 1.485, 1.489, 
1.5 18-519, 1.593-595, 1-619, 
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2.119, 2.255, 2.265, 2.267, 3.58, 
3-62, 3.478, 3.634-635, 3.639-644, 
4.218 

pidginization, ‘first’ 

Piedmont 4.215 

pied-piping 2.20, 2.390, 4.66-67 

Pienemann, Manfred 1.485, 2.679, 
4.142 

Pierrehumbert, Janet B. 
3.463, 3.610, 3.624-625 

Pierret, Roger 2.249 

Pig Latin 2.217, 4.156, 4.159 

Pike, Kenneth L. 3.725 

pilgrimage 3.179 

pilgrimage > hajj 

Pinker, Steven 3.74, 3.78, 4.46-47 

Piplai, Bipradas 1.287 

Pir-i Bakran 2.600 

Pisa 2.454-455 

Pisowicz, Andrzej 

pitch 
2.590, 2.593, 4.667 


3-643 


2.406, 2.409 


pitch, high 1.340 
pitch, tonal 1.367 
pitch accent 2.395, 2.397-399 


pitch accent, final 

pitch contour 2.395 

pivot 4.318-319 

place names 4.371, 4.508-515 

place names, Akkadian 4.513 

place names, Arabic in Sicily 4.215 

place names, Aramaic 4.512-513 

place names, Berber 1.296, 4.511, 
4.508 

place names, Canaanite 4.513 

place names, Coptic 4.512 

place names, Greek 4.512-513 

place names, Hebrew 4.513-514 

place names, Latin 4.512 

place names, Minaean 4.513 

place names, Phoenician 4.513 

place names, Sabaean 4.513 

place names, Sicilian 4.215 

place names, Spanish in Tunisia 
4.574 

place names, Sumerian 4.513 

place names, Turkish 4.514 

place names, Urdu 4.601 


2.396 


place names in Iberian Peninsula 4.508 


2.395, 3.206, 


1.211, 1.213, 2.395-396, 2.400, 


PIDGINIZATION — PLURAL 


place names in poetry 4.513-514 

place names in Tunisia 4.573 

place names in Turkey 4.508 

place of articulation 3.597, 3.625 

Placement Rules 2.147 

Plant, Geoff 2.677 

Plantin, Christophe 1.169 

plants, names of 1.504, 2.26-27, 
2.283, 2.289 

Plascov, Avi 2.499 

plateau contour 2.399-400 

plateau tune 2.397-398 

Plato 2.65, 3.176, 4.459 

Platts, John T. 4.602 


Platzack, Christer 4.540 
pleonasm 4.35 
Plonka, Arkadiusz 3.349 


Plunkett, Bernadette 2.173, 3.382, 
3.384-385, 3.685, 4.527, 4.524, 
4.650, 4.653, 655, 4-743, 

4-746 

Plunkett, Kim 2.689 

plural 1.433-434, 1.562, 1.576, 
3-439 

plural, acquisition of 2.101 

plural, Bantu) 2.670 

plural, broken 1.237, 1.560-561, 
1.576, 1.664, 2.352, 3.154, 3.189, 
3-191, 3-243, 3.302-304, 3.329, 
3-430, 3-440-447, 4.94, 4.174-175, 
4.309 

plural, deictic 1.550 

plural, English 3.154 

plural, external 1.250, 1.560, 
4.309-311 

plural, Hebrew suffix 1.237 

plural, iambic 3.304-305 

plural, internal 1.38, 1.116, 1.250, 
1.560, 1.653, 2.352, 2.616, 4.174, 
4-309, 4.311 

plural, internal 

plural, masculine 1.646 

plural, paucal 3.430 

plural, Persian 2409, 3.578 


2.616 


plural, quadriradical 1.646, 
2.354 
plural, quadrisyllabic 1.646 


plural, sound 


plural, sound masculine 1.644 
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1.560, 3.430, 3.439-440 
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plural ending 2.402 

plural formation 1.119, 2.76, 
2.684-686, 4.309 

plural marker 2.410, 2.592 

plural marker, Dutch 2.686 

plural marker, Persian 2.410 

plural of abundance 1.230, 
1.434 

plural of large number 2.352 

plural of multiplicity 3.439 

plural of paucity 1.434, 3.439, 
3-450 

plural of plenty 3.430 

plural of plural 2.352 

plural of small number 2.352 

pluralis majestatis 4.25 

plurality 1.305, 1.329, 1.358, 1.433, 
1.523, 3-450 

plurality, phase-internal 4.51 

plurality, verbal 4.50 

plurals, ‘productive’ 3.445 

plurals, broken, in Northwest 
Semitic 3.414 

P-marker 4.521-522 

Pococke, Edward 1.167, 1.172 

Podor 4.179 

poem, prose 4.91 

Poerbatjaraka 2.336 

poetic jargon 3.646 

poetic koine > koine, poetic 

poetic language 1.625 

poetic lexicon 3.645 

poetic license 1.192, 2.177, 2.184, 
2.404, 2.541, 2.543544, 3.90, 
3-94, 3-116, 3.453, 3-645, 
3647-652, 3.94, 4.32, 4.200, 
4.558 

poetic license > darurat as-si'r 

poetics, Arabic 2.443 

poetry 1.399, 1.402, 1.456, 1.512, 
1.528, 1.546, 1.597-598, 1.602, 
1.61 5-616, 1.651, 2.176-177, 
2.364, 2.446, 2.541, 2.543-544, 
2.546, 3.4, 3.118, 3.173, 4.191, 
4.199-214 

poetry > sir 

poetry, Abbasid 2.497 

poetry, Andalusian 4.59, 4.92 

poetry, Bedouin 1.273, 3.646 


poetry, Classical Arabic 3.499 

poetry, colloquial 1.601 

poetry, dialectal 1.241 

poetry, Greek 3.499, 4.210 

poetry, Hebrew 4.59 

poetry, Jahiliyya 1.617 

poetry, love 4.202, 4.205 

poetry, Mauritania 3.172 

poetry, Modernist 4.202, 4.204, 
4.211-213 

poetry, Moorish 3.173 

poetry, Nabati 1.269, 1.273, 3.500 

poetry, Najdi 3.500 

poetry, oral 3.646, 4.90 

poetry, Ottoman 4.586 

poetry, Palestinian 4.77 

poetry, Persian 1.404 

poetry, popular 4.75 

poetry, pre-Abbasid 3.35 

poetry, pre-Islamic 2.183, 2.198-199, 
2.264, 3.10, 3.30, 3.210, 3.500, 
3.644-646, 3.648, 3.689 

poetry, recitation of 3.173 

poetry, Romance 4.59 

poetry, Serbo-Croatian 3.499 

poetry, Sufi 4.75, 4.204, 4.211, 
4.214 

poetry, Swahili 1.665, 4.381 

poetry, vernacular 2.414, 2.609, 
3.348 

poetry, wine 4.202, 4.205, 
4.208-209 

poetry, Yemeni 3.500 

poets, female 1.529 

pointing 3.111 

poion 4.220 

polarity 1.121, 1.216, 1.328, 2.145, 
3.652-658, 4.18 

polarity, gender 1.251, 1.491, 3.450, 
3.652 

polarity, negative 1.220, 1.481, 
1.508, 3.358, 3.387, 3.652-658, 
3.681 

Polarization, Law of 1.121 

polarization, stylistic 1.408 

polemics 2.303 

Polish 3.726 

Polish, Arabic loanwords in 
4.259-267 
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politeness 1.657, 2.69-70, 2.202, 
2.205, 2.587, 3.65 8-664, 3.679, 
3-719 4-419 

Politeness Principle 2.70 

political discourse 3.663-671 

Pollak, Isidor 3.176 

Pollock, Jean-Yves 1.348, 4.394, 
4-398, 4.743 

Polomé, Edgar C. 1.660, 1.663-665, 
4.382-383, 4.385 

polygenesis 3.640 

polygrammaticalization 2.193, 
4-39-40 

polymorphemic 1.453 

polyptoton 3.538, 3.633, 3-733 

polysemy 1.626, 2.496, 3.45, 
3-49, 3.320-323, 3.538-539, 
4.164-168 

polysemy, antithetical 3.45, 3.49-50 

Ponnani 3.129 

Ponty, William 1.338 

Poonawala, Ismail K. 2.325, 2.328 

Pope, Nicole 4.578 

Poplack, Shana 1.415-416, 418 

popular literature 1.57 

population mobility 4.322, 4.324, 
4.326 

Port Said Arabic 1.604 

Port Sudan 4.376 

portal, Arabic 2.381 

Porten, Bezalel 3.410 

portmanteau 1.1, 1.452, 3.629 

portmanteau merging 4.463 

Portuguese 1.241, 1.665, 2.26, 
2.282-289, 2.333, 2.609, 2.671, 
3-1, 4.476 

Porxomovskij, Viktor 4.304 

position, clause-initial 4.718, 
4.722 

position, COMP 4.718 

position, left-dislocated 4.395 

position, postverbal 4.395 

position, preverbal 4.394-395, 4.731 

position, sentence-initial 4.718, 
4.722 

position, specifier 4.396 

possessed 1.351 

possession 1.84, I.110, 1.183-184, 
L206, £230, 1.246; 1248, £279, 
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1.283, 1.285, 1.344, 1.396, 1.563, 
2.248, 2.295, 2.489, 2.594, 2.615, 
3.80-81, 3.587, 3.671-676, 3.701, 
4.15-16 

possession, inalienable 1.248 

possession, transitive 3.674 

possession exponent 3.671 

possession exponent — genitive 
exponent 

possessive 1.302, 1.326, 1.391, 
1.417, 2.99, 2.161, 2.273, 2.297, 
3.80-83, 3.86, 3.277, 3.365, 3-432 

possessive clause 1.285 

possessive construction 1.350, 2.594, 
3-67-69, 3.85, 4.555 

possessive construction, Turkic 2.405, 
3.67 

possessive marker 1.540 

possessive particle 2.161 

possessive pronoun 1.185, 1.187, 
2.521, 2.591, 3.182, 4.689, 4.712 

possessive suffix 1.247, 2.561, 
2.613 

possessor 1.351, 3.232, 3-432, 4.487, 
4.492 

possibility 1.248 

Postal, Paul 4.54 

postclitic 2.21-22 

post-creole continuum 1.525 

Postel, Guillaume 1.167—-169, 
I.171 

postmodifier, clausal 4.746 

postposition 1.34 

potential 1.553 

Pott, August F. 2.220, 4.50-51 

Potter, Terrence M. 4.467, 4.469 

Poulisse, Nanda 4.271 

Pouplier, Marianne 4.335 

Pouss 1.334 

power distribution 4.325 

power, male 2.642 

PP > prepositional phrase 

PP-fronting 1.413 

praedicatum 3.113 

pragmatic activation 4.734 

pragmatic axiom 2.19 

Pragmatic Highlighting Principle 
2.147 

pragmaticalization 1.476 
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pragmaticization 2.192 

pragmatics 1.429, 3.676-683 

Prague 1.460 

Prague Arabic Dependency 
Treebank 1.458 

Prague School 1.458, 1.515-516, 
4-472, 4.484, 4.494, 4.502, 
4.726 

praise song 4.716 

Prasse, Karl-Gottfried 2.68 

Prator, Sabine 3.504 

Pratt, Marie-Louise 1.636 

prayatna 3.124 

prayer 2.136 

prayer, Friday 2.649 

prayer, language of 1.529 

prayer, public 2.647 

precative, Akkadian 4.557 

predicand 2.562, 2.570, 4.495, 4.497, 
4.499 

predicate 1.16, 1.18-20, 1.71, 1.182, 
1.184, 1.349-3 50, 1.413, 1.428, 1.436, 
1.48 5-486, 1.507, 2.186, 2.431, 
2.4345 2.5375 2.539, 2.550-551, 3.81, 
3.113-115, 3.381, 3.385, 3.683-689, 
4.3545 4-484, 4.4955 4.4975 4-499, 
M997 

predicate > xabar 

predicate, change of state 
1.198 

predicate, clausal 1.203, 1.354 

predicate, collective 3.69 

predicate, complex 1.488 

predicate, derived 3.688 

predicate, developmental 


1.199 
predicate, embedded 2.132 


predicate, inceptive 1.199 
predicate, interval 1.198 
predicate, locative 1.184, 3.80 


predicate, matrix 4.364 


predicate, momentaneous_ 1.198 

predicate, natural 4.485 

predicate, nominal 3.113-114, 
3-177 

predicate, non-stative 1.198 

predicate, non-verbal 1.183 

predicate, one-place 3.685 


predicate, phrasal 1.203 


predicate, punctual 1.199 

predicate, secondary 2.132 

predicate, small-clause 2.132 

predicate, telic 1.198 

predicate, transformed 2.227 

predicate, two-place 2.584 

predicate, verbal 1.622, 3.113-115, 
5077 

predicate focus 2.113-114 

predicate raising 2.133 

predicate/argument structure 
4.489 

Predicate-internal Subject 
Hypothesis 3.685 

predication 1.12, 1.182, 1.184, 1.186, 
2.145-146, 2.291, 2.431, 2.435, 3.683, 
3.685, 3.687 


predication, clausal 3.386 


predication, incomplete 1.220 

predication, possessive 1.183, 
3.675 

predication, primary 3.685, 
3.688 

predication, relational 4.624 


predication, secondary 3.685 

predication, topic/comment 4.486 

predication phrase 3.685 

predicative 1.16, 19 

predicative adjective 1.12-13 

predicatoid 1.285, 3.675 

predicator 3.684 

predictability 4.46 

predictability, semantic 4.47 

predictability, syntactic 4.47 

predictive 3.247 

prefix 1.208, 1.454, 1.493, 2.21, 2.350, 
2.5475 3-203, 3.297, 4.462 

prefix conjugation 1.36, 1.491, 2.23-24, 
3-191, 4-454-457 

prefix conjugation in Northwest 
Semitic 3.416 

prefix conjugation, Semitic 4.177 


prefix, modal 1.491 
prefix, verbal 1.33, 1.196 
prefixation 1.576 


prefixed form 4.638-639 

pre-Hilalian Arabic 1.53, 1.58-59, 
1.609-610, 2.532, 3-53-54, 3-273-274, 
3.288 
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pre-Islamic Arabic 1.399-401, 1.491, 
1.562, 1.593-594, 1.613-614, 
I.616-618, 1.653, 2.88-89, 2.198, 
2.263, 2.3555 3-14, 3-90, 3.465, 
3.644, 3.689-699 

prelinguistic stage 2.97 

prenasalization 1.256 

preposing 2.393 

Preposing, NP 2.172 

preposition 1.21, 1.72, 1.183, 

1.18 5-186, 1.240, 1.249, 1.303, 
1.327, 1.348, 1.386, 1.392, 1.524, 
1.549, 1.567, 1.585, 1.641, 1.644, 
2.95, 2.99, 2.146, 2.161, 2.171, 
2.193, 2.237, 2.243, 2.274, 2.512, 
2.522, 2.592, 3.183, 3.221, 
3.669-703 

preposition, compound 3.221, 3.700 

preposition, enclitic 2.391-392 

preposition, nominal 2.424 

preposition, primary 3.699, 3.701 

preposition, secondary 3.699-701 

prepositional 3.700 

prepositional dative construction 
4.538 

prepositional idiom 3.201 

prepositional phrase 1.21, 1.24, 1.331, 
1.413, 1.432, 3.431, 4.354, 4.436, 
4-438-439, 4.531, 4-541, 4.653, 
4734-735 

prepositions, nominal origin of 
3.700 

prescriptive rule 2.178 

present, habitual 1.396 

present, immediate 1.396 

present, narrative 1.553 

present, Semitic 4.178 

present continuous 1.229, 2.516 

present tense 1.39, 1.195, I.200-20T, 
1.331, 1.349, I.508-509, 1.566.1.568, 
2.91-92, 3.114, 3.186 

present tense marker 2.423 

present tense of address 1.284 

presentative 1.116, 1.246-247, 1.279, 
1.303, 1.327, 1.387, 1.392, 1.549, 
2.243, 2.354, 2.511, 2.614, 3.277, 
3-364-365, 3.368, 3.483, 3.530, 
3.703-705, 4.III, 4.246, 4.486, 
4-657, 4-714 


press 1.175-176, 1.654, 2.11, 
2.267 

press > newspapers 

press, Arab-American 3.397 

prestige I.440-441, 1.667, 2.29, 
2.31, 2.35, 2.275-276, 2.278, 2.654, 
3.10-12, 4.3, 4.321, 4.628-629 


prestige, covert 3.12 
prestige, overt 2.655, 3.12 
prestige, social 2.532 


prestige norm 2.33 

prestige pronunciation 2.495 

prestige variety 2.657 

Preston, Dennis R. 1.585, 2.384 

presupposition 2.113, 4.503 

presupposition, pragmatic 4.503 

presuppositional background 4.58 

pretense 3.184 

preterite, Akkadian 4.178 

preverb 1.295, 2.271, 4.306 

preverbal marker 1.218 

preverbal particle 3.221 

prime 1.425 

priming 1.425 

primitive, morphological 1.208 

Prince, Alan S. 2.153-155, 2.367, 
3-299; 3-303-305, 3-423, 3-430, 
3-440, 3-445, 3-491-493, 3.496, 
3.614-618, 3.621, 4.269, 4.339, 
4-345-346, 4.389, 4.557-558 

Prince, Ellen F. 4.316, 4.502 

Principle, Projection 4.488 

Principle, Root-and-Pattern 
3.425, 3-440, 4.461, 4.640 

Principle, Unaccentable Element 
2.113 

Principle of Compositionality 2.368 

Principle of Definite First 4.734 

Principle of Increasing Complexity 
2.147 

Principle of Pragmatic 
Highlighting 2.147 

Principle of Relevance 4.503 

Principle of Separation and 
Non-identity 2.226, 2.453, 3.107 

Principle of Unidirectionality 2.192, 
4.39 

Principles and Parameters Theory 


3.228, 3.684, 3.706, 4.391-394, 


76, 1.5.70; 
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4-396-399, 4.521, 4.647-648, 
4.650 

printing 1.603 

private space 2.645 

pro 1.348, 1.350, 3.706, 3.709-710 

pro, expletive 3.710 

probe 3.230 

procedure, category 4.142 

procedure, phrasal 4.142 

process 1.197 

process nominal 1.352 

processability model 2.679 

Processability Theory 4.142-144 

processing, auditory 2.689 

processive 1.199 

Prochazka, Stephan 1.388-397, 1.585, 
2.158, 2.160, 2.313, 3.699-703, 
4-50, 4.285-286, 4.532, 4.579-5 81, 
4.589-594 

Prochazka, Theodore 1.446, 2.152, 
3.606, 4.127-128, 4.305, 4.750 

proclitic 2.21-22, 3.298 

pro-constituent 1.354 

pro-drop 1.486, 3.228, 3.386, 3.561, 
3-705-714, 4.46, 4.49, 4.3 56-357, 
4-395, 4-524, 4.527, 4.653, 4.656, 
4.729 

pro-drop language 2.321 


production error 2.676, 
2.691 

profanity 4.416 

professionals 1.328 

professions, names of 1.296, 3.279, 
3.303 


proficiency 2.117 

proficiency, language 4.150-151 
pro-form 3.84, 3.86 

pro-form, existential 3.83 
pro-form, forward-referring 


1.353 

Progovac, Liljiane 3.653, 
3-655 

progressive 1.42, 1.197, 1.199, 


T.220, 1.281, 1.367, 1.523, 1-553, 
3.186-187, 3.247, 3.266, 3.573, 
4-569 
prohibition 2.23, 2.491, 3.267 
prohibitive 4.639 


prohibitive statement 4.331 


Projection Principle 4.488 
projection, functional 4.392, 4.398, 
4-743 


projection, inflectional 4.657 
projection, IP 4.657 
projection, lexical 4.392 


projection, maximal 
4-747 

projection, minimal maximal 
2.170 

projection, null 4.398 

projection, syntactic 4.398 

projection, Tense 4.396, 4.398-399 

projection, verbal 4.399 

projection, VP 4.395 

Prokosch, Erich 2.517-518, 2.670, 
2.672, 4.584, 4.587, 4.592-593 

proleptic suffix 1.395 

prominence 2.114, 2.396, 2.400, 3.704, 
3725-726 

prominence hierarchy 2.395, 2.400 


1.481, 4.743, 


Prominence view 1.423 
pronominal 1.310-311, 1.350, 2.432, 
3-713 


pronominal suffix 2.22 

pronominal suffixes, Northwest 
Semitic 3.413 

pronominal system 4.304 


pronominalization 1.354, 1.432, 
2.208, 2.300-301, 3.710, 3.713-717, 
4-525 

pronoun 1.31I-312, 1.377, I.555-5595 
2.300, 3.589 

pronoun, accusative 1.581 

pronoun, adnominal 1.312 

pronoun, anaphoric 1.353-354, 
4.101 

pronoun, anticipatory 1.353 


pronoun, bound 3.590-591 

pronoun, cataphoric 1.353-355, 
I.552-553, 2.149 

pronoun, concealed 4.101 

pronoun, copular 3.385-386, 3.547, 
3-740 

pronoun, demonstrative 1.226, 
1.384, 1.559-560, I.569-573, 
1.608, 1.611, 2.484, 2.574, 3.151, 
3-220, 3.246, 3.329, 3.645, 3.694, 
4.110, 4.689 
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pronoun, direct object 
3.588, 4.689 

pronoun, dummy 2.316 

pronoun, expletive 3.560, 
4.657 

pronoun, full 1.485 

pronoun, implicit 2.83, 2.94, 2.552, 
4-357 

pronoun, incorporated 4.395 

pronoun, indefinite 1.384 

pronoun, independent 1.247, 
2.120-I21, 3.531 

pronoun, indirect object 1.236 

pronoun, interrogative 1.30, 1.106, 
I.116, 1.226, 1.247, 1.327, 1.384, 
1.392, 1.549, 1.566, 2.143, 2.243, 
2.387-392, 2.511, 2.530, 2.574, 
2.614, 3.151, 3.182, 3.484, 3.531, 
4-I1I, 4.553, 4.566, 4.689 

pronoun, negative 3.386, 3.586 

pronoun, non-anaphoric 1.558 

pronoun, Northwest Semitic 
3-413 

pronoun, null 
4.657 

pronoun, personal 1.30, 1.105, 
1.114, 1.226, 1.247, 1.302, 1.326, 
1.391, 1.548, 1.555, 1.569, 2.82, 
2.161, 2.484, 2.510, 2.521, 2.561, 
2.574, 2.591, 2.613, 3.149-1 50, 
3.182, 3.584-593, 3-713-714, 
3.716, 4.110 

pronoun, possessive 1.185, 1.187, 
1.230, 1.283, 1.579-581, 2.521, 
3.182, 4.110, 4.689, 4.712 

pronoun, proleptic 1.540, 
4-544 

pronoun, reciprocal 1.523 

pronoun, reflexive 3.220, 4.67, 
4.616 

pronoun, relative 1.13, 1.91, 1.106, 
I.116, 1.226, 1.239, 1.247, 1.263, 
1.273, 1.392, 1.399, 1.491, 1.549, 
1.5 59-560, 1.566, 1.606, 1.639, 
1.668, 2.161, 2.195-196, 2.243, 
2.271, 2.484, 2.530, 2.537, 2.614, 
3.151, 3.192, 3.245, 3.261, 3.277, 
3-365, 3-403, 3-484, 3.531, 3.636, 


1.236, 3.182, 


3-710, 4.400, 


3-694-695, 4.62-63, 4.70-72, 4.1II, 
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4.187-188, 4.221, 4.236, 4.246, 
4-392, 4.552, 4.622, 4.689 

pronoun, resumptive 1.49, 1.279, 
1.303, 1.312, 1.350, 1.493, 1.552, 
2.132, 2.148, 2.171I-172, 2.296, 
2.5955 3-220, 3.383, 3.385, 3.560, 
3.589, 4.60, 4.65, 4.68, 4.71, 4.82, 
4.186, 4.366, 4.485, 4.525-527, 
4.720-722, 4.738 

pronoun, subject 1.236, 1.350 

pronoun deletion 3.705 

pronoun doubling 1.417-418 

pronoun incorporation 1.46 

pronoun shift 1.342 

pronoun substitute 4.468 

proper names 1.561, 1.580, 1.582, 
1.643-646, 2.17, 2.586, 3.426, 
3.717-724, 4.201, 4.468, 4.508, 
4.686 

proper names, female 1.643 

proper names, Kurdish 2.604-605 

proper names, Malay 2.341 


proper names, Malayalam 3.132-133 


proper names, nisba 3.379 
proper names, Sicilian 4.217 
proper names, transcription of 
4.519 
proper names, Turkish 4.579 
proper names, Urdu 4.601 
proper names, Uyghur 4.607 
proper names, Yoruba 4.760 
proper names in India 2.329 
proper names in Indonesia 2.334 
proper names in Malaysia 2.344 
proper names in Senegal 4.183 
proper names in Tunisia 4.573 
property, morphological 1.208 
property assignment 1.12 
prophethood 2.303-304 
proportioned writing 4.131 
proposition 1.343-344, I.430-431, 
I.471, 2.113, 2.186, 2.207, 2.209, 
3-176-177 


propositional content 1.485, 3.679, 


4.328 
prose 1.528, 1.598 
prosodeme 2.237 


prosodic circumscription 3.304 
prosodic feature 1.205, 1.369 
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prosodic hierarchy 2.395 

prosodic peak 2.113 

prosodic template 2.366-367 

prosodic tier 3.225 

prosodic unit 1.480-481 

prosody 1.515, 2.395, 3-647, 3-665, 
3.724-728, 4.502 

prosody, Persian 3.574 

prosody generation 1.210-211 

prospective 1.220 

prosthesis > prothesis 

prosthetic vowel > prothetic vowel 

protasis 1.468, 2.477-479, 3.261 

prothesis 1.85, 3.728-730 

prothetic vowel 1.86, 1.235, 1.243, 
1.261, 1.277, 2.14, 2.611 

Proto-Afro-Asiatic 1.313-314, 2.67, 
3-446 

Proto-Arabic 1.313, 1.490, 1.494, 
2.263, 2.495, 3.411 


Proto-Hamito-Semitic 1.314 
protolanguage 1.490, 2.66, 3.188, 
4-373 


Proto-Northwest Semitic 3.410 

Proto-Semitic 1.313-314, 1.358, 
1.467, 1.544, 1.563, 1.640-641, 
1.643-644, 2.23, 2.67, 3.188, 3.227, 
3-411, 3.446, 3.568, 3.591-593, 
4-975 4-170-173, 4.175-176, 4.178, 
4.302 

prototype 2.180 

Provencal, Old 2.286 

proverb 1.286, 1.554, 2.136, 2.177, 
2.444, 2.607-608, 3.35, 3-174, 3-179, 
3-540, 3.629, 3.730-736 

proverbium 3.730 

Provincia Arabia 1.126, 1.131 

proximate intent 1.246, 1.253 

Prunet, Jean-Francois 1.425, 2.123, 
2.692, 3.305, 4.96, 4.271, 4.286 

pseudoclassicism 3.220 

pseudoclassicization 1.407 

pseudocleft 1.197, 2.145 

pseudocomplementation 4.197 

pseudoconstruct 3.431-432, 3.684 

pseudocorrection 2.266, 2.275-276, 
2.278-279, 3.217 

pseudodual 1.107, 1.280, 1.304, 
1.328, 1.393, 1.550, 1.616, 2.244, 


2.512, 3.67, 3-154, 3-276, 3.279, 
3.366, 3.446, 3.736-739, 4.554, 
4.616 
pseudoimpersonal construction 
1.554 
pseudoliterary feature 2.530 
pseudoloan 3.577 
pseudolongitudinal research 
2.683 
pseudonym 3.718 
pseudopreposition 4.93 
pseudoverb 1.183, 1.185-186, 
1.268, 1.553, 1.564, 2.197, 2.249, 
2.491, 3.68, 3.675, 3-739-740, 4.39, 
4.695 
psycholinguistics 2.96 
ptosis 1.559 
public space 2.645 
Publilius Syrus 3.730 
publishing 1.532 
Puech, Emile 3.472 
Pulaar > Fulfulde 
Pular 2.137 
Pullum, Geoffrey K. 
4.197 
Pumbeditha 2.526 
pun 2.496, 3.538 
punctual 1.199 
punctuation 1.152, 1.207, I.211, 
2..332-333, 3-240, 3.740-742, 
4.192 
punctuation, Arabic Braille 
1.318 
Punic 2.66-67, 3.52, 3-141, 3.409, 
3-738, 4.511 
Punic, Neo- 3.409, 4.215 
Punic Theory 3.141 


1.458, 4.193, 


Punjabi 2.210, 3.506, 4.1 

Punt 4.275 

Pure Grid Theory 3.617-618, 
3.622-623 


purism 2.10, 2.632, 2.674 
purism in Turkey 4.586 
purpose 1.429 

purpose, communicative 4.502 
purpose, speaker’s 2.80 
push-chain mechanism 4.1-2 
Pustejovsky, James 4.166 
Puthi 1.288 
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/q/ 1.54, 1.59-61, 1.87, I.112, 1.223, 
1.232, 1.260, 1.270, 1.272, 1.275-276, 
1.323, 1.365-366, 1.376, 1.390, 
I.407-410, I.440-441, 1.546, 
1.584-586, 1.589, 1.605, 1.607-612, 
2.3-4, 2.7, 2.99, 2.212, 2.241, 2.263, 
2.270, 2.275-276, 2.322-324, 2.409, 
2.414, 2.416, 2.481, 2.494, 2.502, 
2.507-508, 2.533, 2.610, 2.656-657, 
3.10, 3.12, 3.124, 3.147, 3.290, 3.402, 
3.497, 3-527, 3.607, 3.666, 3.668, 
4-1-3, 4.408, 4.548, 4.564, 4.581, 
4.613, 4.687, 4.709 

gabih 2.184, 2.542 

qabib al-kalam 2.361 

Qaboos, Sultan 2.211 

gad 1.217-219, 1.248, 1.468, 1.509, 
1.648, 2.208-209, 3.248, 3.257, 
3.326, 3.548, 4.124, 4.544-545, 

4.7325 4-740 

gqaddara 4.447 

gadf 2.361-363 

Qadi’Ahmad 2.598, 4.562 

Qadi, Muhammad Yunus al- 

Qadi, Wadad al- 4.74 

Oadim 1.380 

Qadiri, Murad al- 

Qadiriyya 
4.277 

Qadisiyya, al- 1.618 

gadiyya hamliyya 3.176 

gadr 2.362, 4.446 

Qadru- 1.127 

qaf 4.1-3 

qaf gayr ma‘quda 4.2 

gaf ma‘quda 4.2 


1.601 


1.603 
1.380, 2.53, 4.180, 


Qafisheh, Hamdi A. 2.36, 3.655, 4.646, 
4-653, 4.656, 4.695, 4.697 

gafiya 1.150, 3.210, 4.86-87, 
4.105 

gafiya muqayyada 2.404 

gafiya mutlaqa 2.404 

Qahabah Arabic 4.127 

Qahtan 1.617, 3.345, 3-467 

Qahtaniye, il 4.402 

Qvid, Yusuf al- 1.599 

Qa‘ida, al- 4.78 

gala ‘ala 3.114 

gala as complementizer 

gala ft 3.114 

galam 2.40, 3.516, 4.132 

galam > ?aqlam 

galam ad-dahab 4.561 

galam al-asGr 4.562 

galam al-bat@iq 4.134 

galam al-halba 4.134 

galam al-hawdsi 3.340 

galam al-janadh 4.134 

galam al-masahif 3.309 

galam al-mashif 3.308 

galam al-matn 3.340 

galam ar-riqd 4.561 

galam as-Sir 4.562 

Qalamiin 4.402-403, 4.406 

Qalamin Arabic 1.538, 1.546, 
1.584, 1.608, 4.403, 4.406, 
4.408 

Qalamin Mountains 
5.07% 

Qala#in, Sultan 2.41 

galb_ 1.71, 1.192, 1.203, 2.165, 2.280 

Qalfat 2.185 


4.198 


3-3795 
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210 QALHAT ARABIC — QIDRU 


Qalhat Arabic 3.488 

Qali, Aba ‘Ali Ismail ibn Qasim 
al- 2.280 

galil 1.192 

Qaliyasqartli, Qabidolda 2.558 

galqala 4.426-427 

Qalgagandi, Sihab ad-Din Ahmad ibn ‘Ali 
al- 1.152, 3.307-308, 3.340, 
3-513-514, 3.718, 4.103, 
4.132-134, 4.134, 4.159, 
4.560-561 

gama 2.195-196 

gama bi- 3.200 

Qamar ad-Din 2.326 

Qamashi 4.613 

Qamisli 4.402 

Qamisli Arabic 2.389, 2.534, 4.407-408 

Qandil, Bayyumi 1.600 

Qaniya 2.256-257, 2.259 

Qansawh al-Gawri 2.598 

gqaraba 4.221 

Qarahhisari, Ahmad 2.601, 3.311, 
4.561 

garawit 1.605 

Qar?, ‘Ali ibn Sultan Muhammad 
al- 4.426 

garib, mand 3.538 

garid 4.103-104 

garina 2.80, 2.581, 3.119, 3.122, 
4.103, 4.332 

garina hdliyya 2.442 

garina maqaliyya 2.442 

qarinat al-hal 4.331 

Qaritén, il- 4.403, 4.408 

Qaritén Arabic 1.538, 2.314, 4.406 

qarmata 1.151 

Qarqar 1.127 

Qartajanni, Hazim ibn Muhammad 
al- 3.649, 4.333 

Qartmin 1.95 

Qaryat al-Faw 3.471 

gqdsa 4.12 

gasam 1.202, 2.237, 3.549, 4-414, 
4.429 

gasd 1.429, 1.558, 2.80, 2.539, 2.541, 
4.333 

gasid 2.629, 3.211 

gasida 2.329, 3.500, 3.646, 4.481, 
4.596 


gasida sdsdniyya 4.255 


gasidat an-natr 4.91 

Qasim 3.326 

Qasim, ‘Awn a8-Sarif 2.560, 
4-375-377 


Qasim Arabic 3.606, 3.326 

Qasqa-Darya Arabic 4.613-614, 
4.616-617 

gat 1.248, 2.292, 4.432 

Qataban 2.56, 2.257, 4.295 

Qatabanian 1.127, 2.66, 3.593, 4.295, 
4.301, 4.313 

gatala 1.39 

Qatar 1.176, 2.213, 2.215, 2.696, 
4.123, 4.306 

Qatar Arabic 

Qatif 4.124 

Qatif Arabic 4.124, 4.128 

Qatn Arabic 4.693 

qait 4.133 

qawl 2.539, 2.541, 2.579, 3.731 

gqawl m@tur 3.629 

gqawl s@ir 3.629 

qawm 3.344 

qawmiyya 3.344 

gawsdni 3.742 

Qayrawan > Kairouan 

gayrawant 3.112 

Qayrawani, Abi Zayd al- 3.375 

Qays 1.641, 2.88, 2.312, 4.376, 
4.430 

Qaysarani, "Abu |-Fadl Muhammad ibn 
Tahir al- 3.380 

Qayyum, Muhammad ‘Abdul 1.287 

Qazwini, Jalal ad-Din al- 2.79, 2.81, 
2.86, 2.358, 2.441, 2.445, 2.581, 
3.120-121, 4.332, 4.473 

Qazzaz, Muhammad ibn Ja‘far 
al- 3.648, 3.651 

Qedar 1.127-128 

galtu Arabic 1.86-87, 1.90, 1.93, 
I.181, 1.189, 1.222, 1.232, 1.234, 
1.270, 1.396, 1.536-538, 1.584, 
1.607, 1.610, 1.612, 2.313, 
2.414-424, 2.532-533, 4.35 4-70, 


2.609 


4.325 
gétel Arabic 1.538 
qibla iwan 2.43 
Qidru 1.127 
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Qila%, Jibrail ibn al- 1.603 

Qingjing mosque 1.379 

Qipchaq > Kipchak 

gird@’a 2.281, 3.74 

gir@a?imla 1.338 

gird@’at 1.2, 1.399-400, 1.427, 1.492, 
2.177, 2.301, 3.14, 3.89, 3.92, 
4-4-1, 4.426, 4.558 


gis 1.183 
qissa 1.558 
qit'a 4.134 
qiyds 1.191-194, 2.86-87, 2.176, 


2.184, 2.200, 2.310, 2.360, 2.425, 
2.448, 2.543, 2.629, 3.427, 4.1I-I4, 
4.119, 4.444 
giyds Sart 4.13 
qiydsi 1.67, 2.177 
Qom Isqawh 1.151 
quadriconsonantal > quadriradical 
quadriliteral > quadriradical 
quadriradical 1.55, 1.255, 1.307, 1.331, 
T.452, 3-301, 4-50-51, 4.93, 4.244, 
4-411, 4.558, 4.465, 4.568, 4.624, 
4.640, 4.692 
quadriradical noun > noun, 
quadriradical 
quadriradical root 2.346, 3.462 
quadriradical verb > verb, 
quadriradical 
qualifier, circumstantial 
qualities of God 2.432 
quantificational phrase 4.82 
quantificational relation 4.15, 
4.19 
quantificational relationship 4.16 
quantifier 1.125, 1.188, 1.283, 
15 $3525 Lids, 0.4775, 755 52, 
1.579, 2.20, 2.146, 2.368, 2.489, 
2.594, 3.221, 3.285, 3.428, 3.535, 
4.14-20, 4.67, 4.81-82, 4.235 
quantifier, nominal 4.15-16, 
4.18-19 
quantifier, numeric 4.18 
quantifier, phrasal 4.15, 4.19 
quantifier, proportional 4.18 
quantifier, universal 4.64 
quantifier floating 4.400 
quantifier raising 2.368-369 
quantitative adjective 1.18 


2.224 


QILAT— QUITOUT 211 


quantity opposition 3.289 

quantity sensitivity 3.616-617, 3.619, 
4-344, 4.348 

Quantity-Sensitivity Rule 3.618, 
3.622 


Quanzhou 1.378-379 
quasi-auxiliary 1.183-184, 
1.186 


quasi-verb > pseudoverb 

quatrain 4.90 

Quay, Suzanne 1.368-369 

Quda‘a_ 1.614, 2.427, 4.430 

Qudama ibn Ja‘far 1.428, 2.304, 
2.496, 2.579-5 81, 3.117 

Quebec 3.398 

Quechua 4.373-374 

question 1,249, 1.903, 1.927, 1.442, 
2.24, 2.144, 2.3391 

question, clefted 4.62 

question, echo 1.266, 2.393, 4.566 

question, indirect 2.393 

question, phatic 2.205 

question, rhetorical 1.266, 3.118, 
3.365 

question, yes/no 1.249, 2.115, 
2.133-134, 2.388—-389, 2.393-394, 
2.397, 2.399 

question answering system 
1.460 

question mark 3.741 

question particle 1.245, 1.280, 
2.388-390 

question word 1.524, 2.592, 2.596 

question word, bimorphemic 
2.3 88-389 

questionnaire-based studies 
2.653 

questions, acquisition of 2.100 

Quhandizi, al- 2.189 

Quilon 3.128 

quinquiconsonantal > quinquiradical 

quinquiliteral > quinquiradical 

quinquiradical root 4.95 

Quintilian 2.442 

Quintin, Jean 3.141 

Quiring-Zoche, Rosemarie 3.503 

Quirk, Randolph 3.224, 4.531, 
4.625 

Quitout, Michel 


1.458, 


2.651, 


3-274, 4.563 
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212 QULAMMAS AL-KINANI — QURBA 
Qulammas al-Kinani, al- 4.104 
Qulunqul 4.276 

Qumayr 4.482 


Qumran 3.409 

Qinanbayili, Ibrahim [Abay] 
2.558 

Qunyawi, Muhammad al- 

quotation 2.537-538 

quotation mark 2.332, 3.741 

qura 1.129 

Ouran 1.151, 1.166-168, 1.170, 
1.173, 1.179-181, 1.313, 1.336, 
1.379, 1.381-382, 1.397-403, 
1.427-428, 1.434-435, 1.448, 1.450, 
1.456, 1.461, 1.472, 1.484, 1.487, 
I.490, 1.512, 1.528-530, 1.532, 
1.562, 1.564, I.614-615, 1.617, 
2.17, 2.25, 2.45-46, 2.70, 2.83, 
2.85-86, 2.104, 2.108-109, 2.111, 
2.176-177, 2.182-183, 2.187, 
2.198-199, 2.263, 2.302-307, 
2.331, 2.334, 2.373, 2.654-65 5, 
3-14, 3-30-31, 3-71, 3-117, 3.139, 
3-465, 3.629 

Ouran, Amajur 


3-341 


2.600-601 


Ouran, Baybars Jasnagir’s 4.562 
Ouran, Blue 2.598, 2.600 
Ouran, Chester Beatty 4.131, 
4.561 
Ouran, codification of 4.4 
Ouran, contrast in the 4.29 
Ouran, copying of the 4.131 
Ouran, creation of the 4.473 


Ouran, dialects in the 3.14 

Ouran, direct speech in the 4.30 

Ouran, eternity of the 2.306 

Ouran, exegesis of 2.232, 2.578, 2.580, 
3-345 3-36, 3.122, 3.551, 4.735 4.235, 
4.329 

Our’an, figurative language in the 

Ouran, generalization in the 4.29 

Ouran, in Latin script 1.487 

Qur'an, inimitability of > jaz 
al-Our’an 

Ouran, interpretation of the 1.427 

Our’an, language of the > Qur’anic 
Arabic 

Ouran, loanwords in the 2.86, 2.666, 


3-75 3-36, 4.295 


3.122 


Ouran, magribi 3.111 

Ouran, manuscripts of the 2.597, 
2.599, 2.600-601 

Ouran, meaning of the 1.627 

Ouran, memorization of the 2.110, 
2.338, 3.57, 3.136 

Ouran, metaphorical interpretation of 
the 3.117-118 

Ouran, omission in the 4.27 

Quran oral transmission of the 
4.105 

Quran, parenthesis in the 4.28 

Ouran, Qarmatian 4.134 

Our’an, readers of the 4.4, 4.8 

Ouran, recitation of the 2.178, 
2.293, 2.311, 2.327, 2.383, 3.194, 
3.207, 3.503, 3.567, 3.726, 4.4, 
4.181, 4.184, 4.346, 4.425-428, 
4-759 

Ouran, repetition inthe 4.24 

Ouran, rhyme inthe 3.567, 4.30, 
4.105 

Our’an, study of the 3.690 

Our’an, text of the 4.4 

Our’an, translation of the 1.166, 1.170, 
1.172, 1.529-5 30, 2.335, 3-501, 
4.585 

Ouran, variant readings of the 3.92-93 
4.4-11 

Ouran, word order inthe 4.27 

Ouran on the Internet 2.383 

Ouran readers, Kufan 4.558 

Quranic Arabic 1.489, 1.491-492, 
1.530, 1.532, 1.534, 1.594, 1.613, 
I.615, 1.617, 2.264, 2.647—-648, 
2.705, 2.708, 3.10, 3.645, 3.648, 
3.689, 4.21-31 

Quranic commentary > exegesis of the 
Ouran 

Quranic orthography 1.401 

Quranic paleography 2.597 

Quranic school 1.335, 2.137, 3-135; 
3.113, 3.137-139, 4.184, 4.276 

QuraysS 1.28, 1.128, 1.131, 1.361, 
1.400, 1.594, I.614—-617, 1.614, 
1.617, 2.88, 2.263-264, 3.14, 
3-89, 3-91-93, 3-345, 4.201, 4.275, 
4.377 


qurba 1.567 
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Qurbat > Kurbat 2.217 


qurra@, ?abl al- 


Qutam ibn ‘Abbas 


utba 4.560 
5 


Qurra ibn Sartk 1.151, 1.401, 3.517 Qutbi, al- 4.78, 4.277 

Qutbuddin, Tahera 2.325-331 
Qutrub, ?Aba ‘Ali Muhammad ibn al- 
Qué§ji, ‘Ala’ ad-Din ibn Muhammad Mustanir 1.626-628, 2.403, 3.34, 


4.329 


Qusta ibn Luqa 4.546 Qutub Shahis 4.452 
quwwa 4.287, 4.414 


2.46 
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QURBAT — QUWWA 


Qutb, Sayyid 4.77 


213 


/r/ 2.416 

/r/, velarized 1.103 

ra- 1.64, 572 

Rabat 1.23-24, 2.470-471, 
2.715 

Rabat Arabic 1.596, 1.609, 2.621, 
3.9, 3.273, 3.288-289, 3.292, 
3-274 

Rabbath Ammon 2.506 

Rabeh_ 1.521, 3.61, 3.634 

Rabi'a 1.614, 2.555, 3.698, 4.304, 
4.430 

Rabin, Chaim 1.490, 1.562, 1.593, 
I.613-618, 1.641, 2.85-86, 2.88, 
2.257-2595 2.263, 2.3555 2.3735 
2.387, 2.403, 2.539, 2.629, 3.14, 
3.89, 3-93-94, 3.404, 3-410-4I1T, 
3-413, 3-416, 3-419, 3.454, 3-465, 
3-4975 3-565, 3-645, 3.689-690, 
3.692-694, 4.2, 4.36, 4.70, 4.123, 
4-125-126, 4.295, 4.430, 4-457-459, 
4.753 

Rabinowitz, Isaac 3.466 

rabit(a) 1.49-50, 3.381-385, 3.547, 
4.102 

rabt 1.432, 4.22, 4.24 

rabt, -adawat ar- 1.471-472 

Raby, Julian 3.341 

racine 1.574, 1.600 

racism 3.314 

Radenberg, Hans-Peter 4.750 

Radford, Andrew 2.131, 4.438, 
4.522 

rad? 1.192, 2.88, 4.12 

radical 1.191, 1.313, 3.240 

radical conjugation 1.209 


radical consonant 1.313 

radio 1.364, 1.528, 1.546, 1.654, 
2.11, 2.503, 2.517-518, 2.658, 3.11, 
3-194-195, 3-295 

radio > broadcasting 

radio, Kurdish 3.351 

radio, New Zealand 4.628 

radio Arabic 2.261, 2.278 

radio Arabic > Media Arabic 

Radio Omdurman 2.518 

radix 1.574 

Radkan 2.600, 2.256 

Radtmann, Bartholomaeus 1.169 

raf‘ 1.49, 1.67, 1.71, 1.309, 1.347; 
1.5 56-560, I1.562-563, 2.92, 2.187, 
2.232-234, 2.292, 2.402-404, 
2429-430, 2.537, 3-92, 3.651, 
4.357 

Rafea, Ahmed 1.460 

Raffouli, Faraj 3.672, 4.62 

Raf’, "Amin ar- 3.193 

rafi'a 2.225 

Rafi, ar- 3.42 

Raghib, Yusuf 3.516 

Rahayta 2.272 

Rahman, Parez Islam Syed 
Mustafizur 3.338 

Rahman, Tariq 3.506-512 

Rahman, Yusuf 2.306 

Raimondi, Giovanni Battista 
1.168 

Rainey, Anson F, 2.22, 3.409 

raising 2.311 

raising analysis of relative clause 
4.67 

raising of noun phrase 4.365 
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216 RAISING — READING DIFFICULTY 


raising, NP 4.747 

raising, object 2.369, 3.103, 3.226, 
4.539 

raising, predicate 2.133 

raising, Q-D 4.746 

raising, quantifier 2.368-369 

raising, right-node 4.648-649 

Raising, Subject-to-Object 
4.522 

raising, verb 4.394, 4.399, 4.524, 
4-650, 4.657 

raising, vowel > vowel raising 

TAA 3.105 

Rajaonarimanana, Narivelo 
3.125-128 

rajaz 2.281, 3.210, 3.212, 3.214, 
3.219, 3.648, 4.32-37, 4.202, 
4.287-288 

raj’ 1.49, 4.102, 4.720 

Rajihi, ‘Abdallah ar- 3.455 

Rajihi, ‘Abduh ar- 3.93 

Rajihi, Saraf ad-Din “Ali ar- 
3.91 

rajiz 4.32 

ramal 3.210, 3.212, 3.214 


Ramallah Arabic 1.584 

Ramla 2.464 

Ramli, Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ar- 
2.541 

Rammuny, Raji M. 2.395-397, 3.727; 
4.140 


Rampur 2.329 

Ramsay, I.T. 4.72 

Ramus, Franck 3.725 

Ramzi, Ibrahim 1.600 

Raniri, Nur ad-Din ar- 1.8, 
2.334-335 

Rao, Aparna 2.217 

Raphelengius, Franciscus 

Rapoport, Tova 1.508 

Rappaport, Malka 3.621, 
4.489 

Ras il‘Ayn Arabic 4.407 

Ras Rumman_ 1.242 

Ras Sadr Arabic 4.238 

Ras Samra 3.408 

Ras@il ?Ixwan as-saf@ 4.220 

Rasayda 1.654, 1.656, 2.2, 
3.326 


I.169-171 


Rasayda Arabic 3.62 

Rashidi, Linda 2.645 

Rasid, ir- 2.4 

Rasid Arabic 2.2-3 

Rasidiyya > Rosetta 

rasm 3.515, 4.4 

Rasmussen, Stig T. 3.23 

Rassam, Amal 2.60 

ratan 2.259 

ratana 2.468, 4.251-252 

Ratcliffe, Robert R. 1.74-82, 1.576, 
2.367, 3.304-305, 3.414, 3-420, 
3-423, 3-439-4475 4.525 4.94, 
4.309-310, 4.339 

rate of speech 3.725 

Ratzaby, Yehudah 2.534 

Ravid, Dorit 2.101 

Rawa 4.407 

rdWi 1.4, 1.616, 2.542-543, 3.89, 
3-645, 4.103 

Rawi, Najih ar- 2.635, 2.641 

rawtyy 4.87-89 

rawm 3.566, 4.427, 4.682 

Raydan Palace 2.256 

Raydanitic 2.256 

rayban 1.152, 3.308-309, 3.340-341, 
3-519, 4-131, 4.133-134 

raybani 3.309 

Rayhani, ‘Ali ibn Ubayda ar- 3.309, 
3-556 

Raz, Shlomo 2.271, 4.305-307 

Razi, “Aba Bakr Muhammad ibn 
Zakariyya [Rhazes], ar- 
2.677 

Razi, ‘Ali ibn Sadan ar- 2.601 

Razi, Farida 3.575 

Razi, Faxr ad-Din ar- 2.444, 2.580, 
2.677, 3.45, 3.119-120, 3.122, 3.322, 
3-324, 4.8, 4.473 

Razihi Arabic 4.106 

readers of the Our’dn 4.4, 4.8 

reading 1.153, 1.371, 2.108, 
2.11O-IIT, 2.692, 2.701, 3.74 

reading, learning of 3.76, 
3.78 

reading, teaching of 2.106, 
2.108 

reading accuracy 3.79 

reading difficulty 3.79 
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reading error 3.78, 4.271 

reading fluency 3.79 

realis 1.554, 3.269 

reanalysis 1.80-81, 1.183-184, 
1,256, 1.291, 1.304, 1.314, 1.491, 
1.503, 1.590, 2.67—-68, 2.140, 
2.193-194, 2.287, 2.375, 3.578, 
3-624, 4.37-43 

reanalysis of definite article 2.554, 
2.669, 4.723, 4.725 

Rebhan, Helga 4.76 

reborrowing 2.254 

rebracketing 4.38 

Rebstock, Ulrich 3.172 

Recanati, Francois 4.328 

Recasens, Daniel 3.524 

Rechabites 1.127 

recipient 2.145 

reciprocal 1.284, 1.310, 1.329, 
1.549, 2.245, 2.565, 2.568, 4.43-45, 
4-575 4-307) 4.3975 4-413, 4-492, 


4.568 
reciprocals, acquisition of 2.102 
reciprocator 4.43-45 
reciprocity 1.284, 2.524, 3.184, 3.202, 


3.226, 4.43-45, 4.661 
recitation 1.528, 1.533, 2.110 


recitation of the Our’dn 1.492, 2.183, 
2.329, 2.494, 2.546, 2.649, 3.3755 


3-503, 3-576, 3.726, 4.4, 4.181, 4.346, 


4-425-428, 4.759 

Reckendorf, Hermann 1.196, 1.472, 
1.639, 2.224, 2.354-355, 2.389, 
2.452, 2.539, 3.202, 3.453, 3-456, 
3-556, 3-701, 3-705, 3-719, 3-721, 
4-575 4-196, 4.437, 4.484, 
4.530 

Reconquista 2.61, 2.64, 2.282, 
4.572 

reconstruction 2.369-370, 
4.81-82 

reconstruction of Proto-Semitic 
4.479 

reconstruction, syntactic 3.385 

recursion 4.494, 4.497, 
4.525 

Red Sea 2.51-52, 2.268 

Red Sea Coast 3.62 

Redfern, Walter 3.538 


READING ERROR — REED 


Redhouse, Sir James W. 4.586 
re-diphthongization 1.410 
Redjala, Mbarek 3.141 
Redlinger, Wendy E. 1.368 
reduction 1.492-493, 1.539, 
1.594, 1.611, 2.119-120, 2.195, 
4.161 
reduction, geminate 2.685, 4.241 
reduction, morphological 2.520 
reduction, phonological 2.194, 
3-59 
reduction, semantic 4.160 
reduction, syllabic nuclei 4.683 
reduction, syllable 4.688 
reduction, valency 4.625-626 
reduction, vowel 4.674-675, 
4.682-683 
reduction of consonant clusters 
2.611 
reduction of geminates 4.241 
reduction of grammar 4.376 
reduction of phonetic inventory 3.61, 


3-63 

reduction of short vowels 4.302, 
4.307 

redundancy 1.562, 2.19, 2.118, 


2.226, 2.274, 3.696, 4.45-50, 4.193, 
Agee 
redundant element 4.235 
redundant expression 3.201 
reduplicant 4.50 
reduplication 1.331, 1.341-342, 
1.358, 1.395, 1.523, 1.639, 2.270, 
2.349, 2.379, 2.474, 2.566-567, 
2.619, 3.297, 3.626, 3.638, 4.50-53, 
4-94-95, 4.286, 4.310-311, 
4.644 
reduplication, full 4.50-51 
reduplication, morphological 
4.50 
reduplication, partial 
4.50 
reduplication, phonological 4.50 
reduplication, pronoun 4.52 
reduplication, syndetic 4.52 
reduplication, syntactic 4.50 
reduplication, verbal 2.524 
Reed, William L. 4.480, 
4.482 


1.313, 
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Reese, Johannes 1.50-53 
reference 1.12, 1.430, 1.474 
reference time 1I.199-200 
reference, pronominal 1.431 
referent 1.568 
referent, maintenance of 
referent shift 1.649 
referential enunciation 4.332 
referential expression 1.310-312, 
1.486 
referentiality 4.316 
reflexive 1.284, 1.297, I.310, 
1.329, 1.377, 1.523, 2.245, 
2.348-349, 2.525, 2.565, 2.568, 
3-184, 3.5535 4-435 4-53-57» 4.3075 
4.522, 4.642 
reflexive, logophoric 4.54-55 
reflexive, simplex 4.53 
reflexive complex 4.53-54 
reflexive construction 1.622 
reflexive verb 1.75 
reflexive-passive 2.348, 3.251 
reflexivity 4.642 
reflexivization 1.284 
reflexivizer 4.54 
reform of Arabic 2.635 
register 1.406, 1.409, 1.437, 1.483, 
2.8, 2.IO-II, 2.117, 4.57—60, 4.194 
register, Bedouin 4.240 
register, colloquial 1.616 
register, conventionalization of 
3.670 


1.649 


register, familiar 1.483 
register, formal 1.483, 1.666 
register, informal 1.483 


register, sacred 2.662 
register, third 1.632 
register marker 4.57 
Regnier, Jean Pierre 3.195 
regression, dialect in 1.605 
regression, false 2.276-277 
regularity 2.177 
Reh, Mechthild 4.38, 4.161 
Reich, Peter 4.335 
Reichenbach, Hans 
I.199-200 
Reichmuth, Philipp 4.515-520 
Reichmuth, Stefan 1.190, 2.388, 3.404, 
3-4375 3-544, 4-72-80, 4.376, 4.759 


1.196, 


Reig, Daniel 1.628, 3.26-27 

Reim 4.305 

Reimwortbildung 1.315 

Reinaud, Joseph Touissant 

reinforcement 1.342 

Reinhardt, Carl 1.663, 3.478, 3.481, 
3-489, 3-544 

Reinhart, Tanya 2.170, 2.208, 
4-53-55 

Reinkowski, Maurus 

Reiske, Johann Jakob 

Rejwan, Nissim 4.76 

Rejzek, Jifi 4.259 

relation, specifier/head 1.352 

relational adjective 1.80 

Relational Grammar 1.457, 4.502, 
4.535 

relationship, sound and meaning 
4.286-287 

relative, cleft 4.66 

relative, definite 4.68 

relative, indefinite 4.68, 4.722 

relative, nonrestrictive 4.64, 
4-747 

relative, restrictive 4.747 

relative adjective 1.14, 1.17, 1.452, 
3.153, 3.220, 4.691 

relative clause 1.13, 1.20, 1.49-50, 
1.124, 1.266, 1.3 11-312, 1.395, 1.417, 
2.595, 3-202, 3.431 

relative clause, matching analysis of 
4.67 

relative clause in Northwest 
Semitic 3.419 

relative identity value 1.586 

relative marker 1.488, 1.524, 4.60-61, 
4.63, 4.65, 4.67 

relative marker, Tajik 4.622 

relative pronoun 1.13, 1.91, 1.106, 
I.116, 1.226, 1.239, 1.263, 1.273, 
1.2795 1.9035 1.492, 1.399, 1.491, 
1.549, 1.559-560, 1.566, 1.606, 1.639, 
1.668, 2.161, 2.19 5-186, 2.243, 2.271, 
2.484, 2.530, 2.537, 2.614, 3.151, 
3-192, 3.245, 3.261, 3.277, 3.365, 
3-403, 3-484, 3.531, 3-636, 3.694-695, 
4.62-63, 4.70-72, 4.111, 4.187-188, 
4.221, 4.236, 4.246, 4.392, 4.552, 
4.622, 4.689 


2.42 


4-592 
1.167 
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relativization 2.118, 4.522, 
4.525-526 

relativizer 4.61, 4.64-66 

release 1.26 

Relevance Principle 4.503 

relic area 1.537 

relic area > enclave 

religion 1.650 

religion and language 4.72-80 

religious community 1.442-448 

religious expressions 1.650 

remodeling 2.71 

Renan, Ernst 2.86 

Rendille 1.35 

Rendsburg, Gary 1.493 

Renfrew, Colin 3.141 

renominalization 2.208 

Rentz, G. 3.402 

reordering 3.204 

repetition 1.246, 1.342, 1.431, 
1.471, 1.474, 1.640, 1.647—648, 
1.651, 2.205, 3.500, 3.669, 4.49-50, 
4.52, 4.103 

repetition, lexical 1.431-432, 2.208, 
CES 

repetition, root 4.52 

repetition in the Ouran 4.24 

repetition of consonants 4.94 

reported speech 3.665 

representation, autosegmental 3.626 

representative 3.570 

request 3.659, 3.680, 4.3 31-332 

resegmentation 4.38 

resemblance 2.92 

resolution, anaphoric 1.514 

resonant 3.596-597 

resonating cavity 4.666 

response, affective 2.650 

response, behavioral 2.650 

response, cognitive 2.650 

response, evaluative 2.650 

restitution, false 2.276-277 

restriction 4.27 

restriction, co-occurrence 1.436 

restriction, definite 4.19 

restriction, minimality 4.392 

restriction, selectional 1.436 

restriction of quantifier 4.15, 


4.17-19 
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restructuring 1.593-595, 2.120, 
3.61-62 

restructuring, linguistic 3.58 

result nominal 3.393 

resultative 1.199, 1.201, 1.331, 1.396, 
1.553 

resumption 1.312, 1.413, 3.383, 4.67, 
4.80-85, 4.400 

resumption, direct object 4.67 

resumptive pronoun 1.49, 1.312, 
1.350, 1.493, 1.552, 2.132, 2.148, 
2.171-272, 2.296, 2.595, 3.220, 
3.383, 3.385, 3.560, 3.589, 4.60, 
4.65, 4.68, 4.71, 4.82, 4.186, 
4.366, 4.485, 4.525-527, 4.720-722, 
4.738 

resyllabication 1.28, 1.246, 2.152, 
2.230, 2.575, 2.611, 2.685, 3.405, 
3.480, 3.488, 3.611, 4.85-86, 
4.116, 4.124, 4.126, 4.243, 4.351, 
4-390-391 

resyllabication, guttural 3.403 

resyllabication, Najdi 4.244 

resyllabification > resyllabication 

retention 1.80 

Retracted Tongue Root 4.670 

retraction of the tongue root 
2.365 

retrieval 2.681, 4.270 

retroflex 1.134-135, 1.521, 2.269, 
4-273, 4-434 

retroflexion 4.754 

Retso, Jan 1.126-133, 1.178-182, 
1.490, I.614-617, 1.622-626, 2.24, 
3-192, 3-424, 3-544, 3-553, 3-5 56-5575 
3564-565, 3.588, 4.62, 4.64, 4.70, 
4.304, 4.402, 4.620, 4.727 

Reuland, Eric 4.53-55 

Reuschel, Wolfgang 1.484, 3.543, 
4.151 

revelation 1.173, 4.21I-31 

Revell, E.J. 2.232 

reversal of kinship terms 2.587 

reverse-role use 4.469, 4.470 

Reves, Thea 2.464 

Revised Extended Standard 
Theory 1.457 

revival of Amazigh 2.713 

revival of Arabic 1.531 
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R-expression 

Rey Bouba_ 1.337 

Reyhanli t.111, 1.113-114, 
I.116-118 

Reynolds, Dwight Fletcher 
3.500 

Reza Shah 2.572 

Rezaei, Siamak 3.739-742 

rhapsode 3.645-646 

Rhazes > Razi, "Aba Bakr Muhammad 
ibn Zakariyya ar- 

rhéma 3.547 

rhematization 4.485 

rheme_ 1.429, 1.485, 2.569, 4.484-487, 
4-494, 4.498, 4.501-502 

rheme marker 1.476 

rhetoric 2.88, 2.3 58-359, 2.445, 2.627, 
4.472 

rhetoric, Arabic 2.443, 3.116-117 

rhetoric, contrastive 1.648 

rhetoric, Indian 2.579 

rhetorical question 1.266, 3.118, 
3.365 

Rhodokanakis, Nikolaus 
4.302-304, 4.306 

rhyme 3.210, 3.566-568, 3.601, 
3.611-612, 3.647, 4.86-92, 4.103, 
4.208, 4.387 

rhyme, free 4.88 

rhyme, restricted 4.88 

rhyme in rajaz 4.32, 4.34 

rhyme in the Ouran 3.567, 4.30, 


1.3 10-312 


3.478, 


4.105 

rhymed prose 2.264, 2.305, 3.32, 
4.103 

rhyming letter 1.150 

rhyming order 3.21 


rhythm 3.620, 4.734 
rhythmic principle 4.734 


rhythmic stress shift 3.617 
Riad, M. 1.503 
Riaz, Ali 1.257-259 


Ribera, Julian 1.99 

Rice, David Talbot 
4.131, 4.560-561 

Rice, Frank A. 2.481, 4.59 

Rice, Mabel 2.680, 2689 

Richard, Francis 3.336-338, 
3-341 


2.680, 3.309, 3.340, 


Richert, Nicole 4.460 

Richter, Tonio Sebastian 

Rida, "Ahmad 3.40 

Rida, ‘Ali 1.382 

Rida, Muhammad 3.346 

ridda 1.129 

Riddell, Peter 2.335 

riddle 1.57, 3.174, 4.158 

ridf 4.88 

Riebeeck, Jan van 4.290 

Riemsdijk, Henk van 4.719 

Rieschild, Verna Robertson 4.286, 
4-469 

Rif 2.62 

Rifaat, Khaled 2.677 

Riffaterre, Michael 4.199 

right-dislocation 2.148, 4.541, 
4.726 

right-dominant 3.613 

Rights and Obligations 

Riguet, Maurice 2.660 

Rihani, Amin 2.703, 3.395 

Rihani, Najib ar- 1.600 

Rial Alma Arabic 4.127 

Rijkhoff, Jan 2.143 

rika 4.98 

rik‘a kirmast 4.98 

Rimbaud, Arthur 4.212 

Ringel, Heinrich 3.718 

Rio del Oro 2.240, 3.169 

Rippin, Andrew 2.373, 3-7, 3-36, 3-690, 


1.495-501 


I.41§ 


4.295 
riqa°/rig'a 1.152, 3.309, 4.98, 4.131, 
4-134, 4.561 


Riras, Sayx "Ahmad ‘Abdallah 4.277 

rising contour 2.397, 2.400 

rising melody 2.397 

Ristaq Arabic 2.388, 3.481 

Ritter, Elizabeth 1.479, 3.232, 3.429, 
4-15, 4-743, 4-746 


ritual 2.202, 2.206, 2.646, 
4-73 

Rivolta, Barbara 3.337, 
4.561 


riwdya 2.543 

riwaya bi-l-lafd 2.331 
riwaya bi-l-mand 2.331 
Riyadh 4.123 

Riyadh Arabic 4.62 
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Rizégat 1.362 

Rizzi, Luigi 2.171, 2.173-174, 
3.706, 4.362, 4.366, 4.488, 4.647, 
4.746 

Rizzitano, Umberto 2.629 

Rmelat Arabic 3.401, 4.238, 
4.677 

Roach, Peter 4.387 

Robert of Ketton 1.166 

Roberts, Allen F. 4.181 

Roberts, Mary Nooter 4.181 

Robertson Smith, William 
3-719 

Robin, Christian Julien 1.617, 
2.256-261, 2.263, 3.467, 3.469-472, 
3-S16-517, 4.295 


Robins, R.H. 1.343 
Robinson, Charles Henry 
2.251 


Robinson, David 4.180 
Robinson, Francis 3.510 
Robinson, Jane J. 1.457 
Rocco, Benedetto 4.216 
Rockey, Denyse 2.677 
Rodgers, J. 2.262 
Roger II, King 3.142 
Rohrborn, Klaus 4.585 
Roll, Walter 2.456 
Rollig, Wolfgang 3.409 
Rom 2.217, 4.255 
Romaine, Suzanne 
2.684, 2.704 
Roman, André 1.544-545, 1.641, 
1.643-647, 2.83, 2.228-229, 3.564, 
4-463, 4.465, 4.666-667 
Romance languages 1.96-99, I.100, 
1.162, £.562, 2.173, 2.256, 3:242-234, 


1.416, 1.419, 2.321, 


3-524 

Fomanes 2.217 

Romani 2.73, 2.217, 2.219-221, 
2.469-470 


Fomani Chib- 2.217 
Romanian 4.371 
Romans 1.293 
Romansch 2.684 
Romany 4.255 
Rome 1.171 

Romer, Claudia 4.584 
Ronjat, Jules 1.368 
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Ronkel, Philippus Samuel van 


2.334 

root 1.13, 1.15, 1.76, 1.191, 1.207, 
1.313, 1.376-377, 1.425, 1.573-5775 
2.103, 2.346-347, 2.447-450, 2.692, 
3-21, 3-31, 3.33, 3-40, 3-45-46, 3.66, 
3.240, 3.301, 3.423, 3.425, 3.610, 
3-627, 4.93-98, 4.336-337, 4.338-344, 
4.461 

root, assimilated 2.165 

root, biradical 1.638, 1.640, 2.155, 
2.347) 2.3495 3-49, 3-462, 3.610, 4.93, 
4-955 4-97 

root, consonantal 1.574-575 

root, defective 2.167-168 

root, discontinuous 1.376, 
4.22.5 

root, doubly weak 2.164, 2.448 

root, geminated 1.313-314, 
4.93 

root, hollow 2.166-167 

root, homorganic 3.610 

root, lexical 3.626 

root, meaning of 1.576 

root, mental representation of 
4-95-96 

root, quadriradical 
3-627, 4.93, 4.95 

root, quinquiradical 4.95 

root, reduplicated 4.94 

root, sound 2.165 

root, triradical 1.644-645, 2.347, 
2.349, 2.352, 2.375, 2.448, 3.46, 
3-495 4.93-94 

root, verbal 3.624 

root, weak 1.314, 2.164-165, 2.168, 
2.448 

root augment 1.315 

root consonant 2.346 

root determinative 1.315, 4.96-97 

root evidence 1.378 

root extension 4.97 

root innovation 4.462 

root morpheme 2.346, 
3.297 

root radical 2.449 

root segmentation 4.95 

root system, Semitic 4.173-174 

root tier 3.225 


2.448, 2.485, 
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root variation 1.82 

root vowel 1.313, 2.167 

root-and-pattern morphology 
3-445 

Root-and-Pattern Principle 1.76, 
1.376, 3-425, 3-440, 4.461, 
4.640 

root-echo response 2.203 

Rose, Sharon 3.305, 3.494, 3-628 

Rosen, Lawrence 2.62-64 


Rosenbaum, Gabriel M. 2.378, 2.534, 


4-593 


Rosenhouse, Judith 1.259-269, 1.271, 


1.571, 1.616, 2.230, 2.481-493, 
3-141-142, 3.146, 3.360, 3.403, 
3.427, 3.584, 3.586, 3.717, 3.721, 


3-727, 4-2, 4-192, 4.195, 4.302-303, 
4-305-306, 4.649, 4.653, 4.659-665 


Rosenthal, Franz 3.7, 3.112, 3.307, 


3.309, 3-410-41I, 3.689, 4.132-133, 


4-545 

Rosenthall, Samuel 2.153-155, 
3.461-464 

Rosetta Arabic 2.2-3 

Ross, Jeffrey A. 2.59, 2.64 

Ross, John Robert 3.384, 3.386, 
3.687, 4.81, 4.522-527, 
4.721 

Rossi, Ettore 2.456, 4.106, 4.108, 
4-548, 4.750 

Rossi, Mario 3.724 

Rossler, Otto 4.170 

rote memorization 3.499 

Roth [-Laly], Arlette 1.190, 1.365, 
1.536, 2.363, 2.388, 3.61, 4.198, 
4.708, 4.710, 4.713, 4.716 

Rothstein, Susan 3.685 

Rothweiler, Monika 2.689 

Rottland, Franz 3.435 

Rotwelsch 2.217, 4.255 

Rouaud, Alain 1.654 

Rouchdy, Aleya 1.416-417, 2.1, 
2.642, 3-59, 3-313 3-435, 
3.664 

rounding harmony 4.676 

Rousseau, Jean 1.574 

routine 2.202 

routinization 2.196 

Roux, Arsene 2.470-471 


Rowson, Everett 2.468, 2.470, 
4.255-256, 4.258 

Roxburgh, David J. 3.341 

Royal Institute for Amazigh 
Culture 2.63 

Royal, Anne Marie 2.8, 4.638 

Rozwadowska, Bozena 3.388 

Rub‘ al-Xali > Empty Quarter 

Rwba ibn al-‘Ajjaj  4.32-36, 
4200 

rubat 4.624 

ruba% meter 4.206-207 

Rubatab Arabic 4.376 

rubba_ 1.72, 1.558, 3.700, 
4.161 

Rubenson, Samuel 2.1 

Rubin, Aaron 3.415 

Rubino, Carl 4.50 

Rubinstein, Amnon 2.438 

Ruch, R. 4.271 

Ruda_ 1.127, 4.480-481 

Rufayda Arabic 4.127 

Ruiter, Jan Jaap de 2.72-79 

rujhdn 1.71, 3.322 

rukn 2.496-497 

Ruland, Hans-Jochen 4.543, 4.545 

rule 1.208-209 

rule, chopping 4.526 

rule, copying 4.525-526 

rule, cyclic 2.38, 3.619, 4.522 

rule, exocentric 4.649 

rule, movement 4.522 

rule, obligatory 4.522 

rule, optional 4.522 

rule, phrase structure 4.524, 4.526, 
4-741-742 

rule, prescriptive 2.178 

rule,S 4.741 

rule, S-expansion 4.742-743 

rule, subcategorization 1.418, 1.635 

rule, transformational 4.522, 
4.524-525 

rule change 4.38 

rule extension 1.74 

rule ordering 2.38 

rule ordering, extrinsic 3.496 

rule system 1.422, 1.457 

rumi 1.99, 3.341 

Rumi, Jalal ad-Din 4.561 
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Rumiyya 3.7 

Rummani, ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa ar- 2.188, 
2.303304, 2.443-444, 3.323, 
4.119 

Rumpf, Christian 4.579 

Rundgren, Frithiof 3.31, 3.450 

Rundi, ar- 2.316 

runes, Turkic 4.450 

run-on lines 4.92 

ruq’a 3.519, 4.98-100, 4.132 

ruq‘a, broken 4.98 

ruq‘a qirmasi 4.98 

rural area 1.595 


rural dialect 1.595, 1.605, 1.607—608, 


2.8 

Ru&Sdi, RaSad_ 1.601 

Russell, Robert 4.524 

Russian 1.45, I.§1-52, 1.196, 
2.66, 2.345, 2.440, 2.699, 3.524, 


RUMIYYA — RYDING 


3621-622, 3.725, 4.3725 4.3955 
4.612 

Russian, Arabic loanwords in 
4.259-267 

Rustaq > Ristaq 

rutba 4.22 

rutta 2.676 

Ruwwafa 4.478 

Rux, Dris ar- 1.603 

TUXSA 3.647, 3.649, 3.651 

Ruzicka, Karel F. 1.660 

Rwalah Arabic 1.260, 4.125-126, 
4.403 

Rwanda 1.661-662 
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Rybalkin, Valeriy 1.67-74, 4.428-430 


Ryckmans, Jacques 3.471, 4.296 
Ryding, Karin C. 1.666-671, 


2.294-298, 2.424, 3.I00-I0T, 4.192, 


4.360-361 
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Srule 4.741 

Sd- 2.22, 2.192, 2.547 

saa 3.104, 4.411 

Saad, Elias N. 3.135-136 

Saad, George Nehmed_ 1.357, 3.5555 
4.487 

Sa‘ada, ’Antun 3.348 

Saadawi, Nawal 2.642, 2.645, 2.647 

Saadeddin, Mohamed Akram_ 1.432, 
1.648 

Sa‘adi, as- 3.373 

Saadi-Mokrane, Djamila_ 1.534 

Svadne 1.362 

Saadya Gaon 1.170, 2.23, 2.66, 
2.528, 2.534, 3.218 

saafara 4.181 

sa‘alik > su‘luk 4.208 

saat al-kalam 3.116 

Sa‘ayda 2.2 

Saba’ 2.56, 2.256, 3.467, 4.295 

sabab 1.49, 2.306, 2.309, 2.3575 
3.208-210, 3.213-214, 4.101, 4.236, 
4.545 

sababi 4.101 -102, 4.221 

Sabaean 1.127, 2.56, 2.66-67, 
2.256-258, 3.227, 3.465, 3.467, 
3-471-472, 3-592, 4.175, 4.295, 
4.301, 4.303, 4.309-310, 4.312, 
4-478, 4-753 

Sabaeo-Himyaritic 2.256 

Sabaeo-Raydanitic 2.256 

Sabaic > Sabaean 

Sabaki 4.381 

Saban, L.K. as- 2.609 

Sa‘ban, Sultan 3.308 

sabb  2.361-363 


Sabbaha 4.12-13 

Sabban, as- 2.189 

Sabbéha Arabic 4.751 

Sabines, Jaime 3.396 

Sabuni, Abdulghafur 4.664 

Sabwa 4.750 

Sachdev, Itesh 2.660-661, 
4.323-324 

Sacks, Harvey 2.202 

Sacleux, Charles 1.663 

sacralization 4.73 

sacred language 1.174 

Sa‘d Arabic 3.94 

Sa‘d ibn Bakr 3.694 

Sa‘d ibn Bakr Arabic 4.376 

Sa‘d Ibn Zayd Manat 4.376 

Sa‘dah Arabic 4.751, 4.754, 
4.756 

sadara 4.740 

Sadat, President Anwar as- 3.194-196, 
3-200, 3-540, 4.77 

Sadd 1.152, 1.192, 2.177, 3.90, 3.92, 
3-945 4.9, 4.22 

Sadda_ 1.2, 1.134, 3-77, 4-518 

Saddam Hussein, President 1.657, 
3.370, 3.664, 3.666, 3.670 

Saddtim wall Ndyartu 3.173 

Sadigan 2.572 

Sadiqi, ‘A.A. 2.407, 2.409 

Sadiqi, Fatima 1.456, 2.642-650, 2.659, 
4.190 

Sadiyya 3.341 

Sadock, Jerold M. 1.457, 4457 

sadr 4.87, 4.89 

Sade City 1.272 

Sadr City Arabic 1.272 
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Sadri Afgar, Gh.H. 

Saeed, Aziz 1.650 

Safadi, as- 2.497, 3.380, 4.562 

Safadi, Yasin Hamid 3.337, 340, 
4.134 

Safady, Jorge Salim 3.4 

Safaitic 2.198, 2.263, 3.227, 3-411, 
3.465, 3-468, 3.471, 4.478-482 

Safaitic, South 4.480-482 

Safatani 4.426 

Safavid Dynasty 2.572, 3.519 

Safed Arabic 1.608 

Saffar, Abdul-Emir al- 1.457 

Safi d-Din al-Hilli, > Hilli, Safi d-Din al- 

Safi, ‘Muhammad 3.341 

Safid Buland 2.40 

Safit law 2.337 

Safi, Jalal ad-Din Muhammad ibn 
’>Ahmad a8- 1.380, 1.448, 1.451, 
2.60, 3.36, 3.122, 3.346, 4.13, 
4.295 

Safir, Kenneth 3.706 

Safi-Stagni, Sabah 2.687-694, 3.305, 
4.267-272, 4.336 

Safiullina, Flyora 4.450 

safra 4.157-158 

Safwan, Mustafa 1.600 

Sag, Ivan A. 1.458, 1.2.18, 4.316, 
4.648 

Sagani, ’Abu |-Fada’il Hasan ibn 
Muhammad as- 1.627, 2.328, 
3-34-35 

Sagey, Elizabeth 1.27, 3.525 

Sagir, Muhammad as- 3.222 

Saguer, A. 2.347 

Sagya el-Hamra_ 2.240, 3.169 

Saharan languages 3.438 

Sahel region 1.360, 1.362-363 

Sahhaf, as-, Minister 1.657 

sabib al-hal 2.132, 2.224 

Sahid 1.627, 2.177, 2.188, 3.23, 3.38, 
3-435 3-323, 3-648, 3.690, 4.32, 4.35, 
4.436 

sabih 2.88, 2.93, 2.309, 2.448, 3.91, 
4.121, 4.644 

Sahil Maryut Arabic 2.314 

Sahin, Salah 1.601 

Saho_ 1.35, 2.268-272, 3.62 

Sahraoui, Cheb 2.78 


2.410-411 


Sahrastani, Taj ad-Din Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd al-Karim as- 2.303 

Sa‘id, ‘Alt "Ahmad —> Adonis 

Said, Edward 1.533 

Said, Majed F. 2.481 

Said, Naffisa Zakariyya 3.348 

Said, Nuri as- 3.348 

Sa‘d, Talal ‘Utman as- 

Saida Arabic 1.608 

Saidat, Ahmad Mahmoud 2.501 

Saidi Arabic > Arabic, Upper Egyptian 

Saidi, Redouan 2.75 

Saiegh-Haddad, Elinor 

Saifawa Dynasty 2.552 

S@ig, FHiz as- 3.18 

Saint-Exupéry, Antoine de 

Saint-Louis 3.174, 4.723 

Sair 3.645 

s@it 2.238 

saj° 1.8, 2.264, 2.305, 3.32, 3.648, 4.73, 
4.103-106, 4.203 

Saja 4.103-104 

Sajaat al-‘arabiyya 3.651, 4.24 

Sakai, S. 4.669 

Sakarna, Ahmad Khalaf 2.501 

Sakhr 1.214, 1.460, 1.513 

Sakhr products 1.210 

sakin 2.238, 3.208 

Sakir, ‘Abdullah 4.107 

Sakkaki, "Abia Ya‘qub Yusuf ibn ’Abi Bakr 
as- 2.79, 2.81, 2.359, 2.441, 2.444, 
2.447, 2.580-581, 3.119-120, 3.214, 
4.287, 4.330-331, 4.473, 4.625 

Sakkal, Mamoun 2.601-602 

Sakkout, Hamdi 3.518 

Sakthivel, S. 4.433 

Sala 3.287 

Salabi, ‘Abd al-Fattah Ismail 4.8 


1.273 


3-79 


1.603 


Saladin [Salah ad-Din], Emir 2.601 
Salafis 1.381 
Salafiyya 1.380, 3.137-138 


Salala 2.212, 3.478 

Salala Arabic 3.479 

Salama ibn Jandal 3.309, 3.340, 
4.560 

Salamaeans 4.478 

Salamanca 1.168 

Salamas 3.370 

Salamat 1.360-363 
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Salameh, Eva-Kristina 2.97, 
2.678-679 

salat 2.45 

salb ad-daldla 4.163 

Salé 3.294 

Salé Arabic 1.609, 3.273-274 

Salegh-Haddad, Elinor 2.111 

Salem, Babikian 4.77 

salfih 3.500 

Saliba, George 2.258 

Salibi, Kamal 4.514 

saliency 2.117-118 

saliency, perceptual 3.206 

Salih, at-Tayyib 2.559, 2.598, 
3.308-309 

Salih, Mahmud H. 
3.681 

Salihiyya 4.277 

salim 4.645 

Salim, ‘Ali 1.601 

Salim, Hamdi as-Sayyid 4.276 

Salim, Major 1.519 

Salishan 3.204 

Sallam, A.M. 1.668, 3.430 

Sallo, Ibrahim-Khidhir 1.417 

Salloum, D. > Sallam, Dawid 

Sallam, Dawid 3.91, 4.304, 
4-759 

Salm 4.480-481 

Salmanasar II, King 

Salmaniye 1.362 

Salmiyya 2.609 

Salmons, Joe 4.373 

Salonen, Erkki 2.418 

Salqani, ‘Abd al-Hamid a8- 3.89 

Salt Arabic 1.595, 2.498-499 

Salt, as- 2.499 

Salzburg School 

Sam, as- 2.481 

sama 1.72, 1.148, 1.194, 2.87 

samai 1.67 

Samanah 4.238 

Samanah Arabic 3.401 

Samandag 1.112, 1.117-118 

Samandag Arabic 1.117 

Sam‘ani, Abu Sa‘d as- 3.380, 717 

Samanid Dynasty 1.174, 1.403, 2.406, 
3-574 

Samarin, William J. 4.72 


1.457, 3-678, 


1.126 


1.586 
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Samaritan Arabic 3.218 

Samarqand 2.46 

Samarqandi, Abu |-Qasim as- 
4.686 

Samarra-Fallujah Line 2.414 

Samarra’l, Fadil Salih as- 2.80 

Samarra’, Ibrahim as- 2.263, 
3.718 

Samarum 2.212 

Samatrani, Sams ad-Din as- 2.335 

Samawa Arabic 2.416 

Samawal ibn ‘Adi, as- 
3.732 

Samb, Amar 4.182 

samdhi 4.115 

Samha 4.301 

Samhan, Helen 3.313 

samit 2.238 

Sammar 3.326, 4.125, 4.403 

Sammarco, A. 2.457 

Sammari Arabic 1.260, 1.606, 3.326, 
4.126 

Sampson, John 2.219 

Samuels, M.L. 4.288 

Samy, Doaa_ 1.513 

Samy, Waheed 2.3 80-387 

San 1.558, 2.552 

San Eulogio 1.96 

Sana 3.693, 4.757 

san@ 2.44 

san, ’ahl as- 2.305 

Sanad, Azza 4.766 

Sanandaj 2.604 

San‘ani Arabic 1.23, 1.25, 1.445, 1.596, 
2.39, 2.231, 3.84, 3.450-452, 3.611, 
3.613, 3.620, 3.674-675, 3.702, 4.62, 
4.106-I15, 4.117, 4.529-5355 4.5595 
4-690, 4.695, 4.697, 4.750-751, 4.753, 
4-756-757 

Sanées [Sanchez], Alcaén A. 
3.208-209 

Sanchez-Albornoz, Claudio 1.98 

sandhi 1.187, 1.237, 1.262, 
1.322, 2.299, 2.397, 4.115-118, 
4.682 

sandhi, blocking of 2.397 

sandhi, external 4.115 

sandhi, internal 4.115-116 

sandhi writings 4.479 


2.526, 


2.238, 
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Sandler, Wendy 4.223 

Sandoval, Antonio Moreno 1.513 

Sanford, Anthony J. 4.502 

Sango 1.363, 4.386 

sanjak 1.8 

Sankoff, David 1.418 

Sanni, Amidu 3.646 

Sannu‘, Ya‘qub 1.176, 1.598, 1.600, 
1.602, 3.193 

Sansana 2.556, 4.304 

Sanskrit 1.8, 1.286, 2.286, 2.326, 
2.337-338, 3.129, 3.133, 3-422, 
3.553, 3.621-622, 4.262, 4.434, 
4-477 

Sanskrit, Vedic 4.477 

Sanskritization 1.287-288, 2.674, 
4.596 

Santiago de Chile 3.2 

Santon Sidi Haddi 4.157 

Sao Paulo 3.2, 3.4 

Sapir, Edward 1.484, 1.616, 
2.67 

saqta 2.629 

Sara 1.360, 1.363 

Sara, Solomon I. 2.228 

Sara Mountains 3.401, 3.404 

Saracens 1.128 

Saraf 3.658 

Saraf ad-Din 4.750 

Sarapis 1.131 

Sarat 3.693 

Sarat ‘Abidah Arabic 4.127 

Sarat Arabic 3.606 

Sarauw, Christian 1.614, 2.312, 
3.93 

Sardinia 4.215 

sarf 1.119, 1.381, 1.643, 2.402, 
2.404, 2.426, 2.448, 2.623, 3.96, 
3.107, 3.136, 4.118-122, 4.207, 
4-432, 4.442-443 

sarf, mamnu‘ min as- 1.309 

sarfa 2.303-304 

Sargon II, King 4.478 

Sarhb  1.3-4, 1.232, 2.527, 
22531 

SarT 3.119, 3.210, 3.212, 
3.214 

Sarid 1.6, 1.403, 1.665, 2.338, 
2.646, 2.648, 3.135, 3.352 


Sarig, Lea 1.474 

Sarmaan 4.276 

Sargiyya 1.589, 2.4 

Sargiyya Arabic 1.584, 1.589, 2.2, 
3.401-402, 3.404, 3.406, 4.238, 
4-727 

Sarraj, Muhammad as- 3.392 

Sart 1.49, 1.72, 2.477-479 

Sarta 3.741 

Sartini, RaSid a8- 2.13-15, 2.316, 
4.659-660 

Sartini, Sad al-Xiri aS- 3.39-40, 
372 

Sarwani, ‘Abbas Khan 3.508 

Sason 1.87 

Sassanid Empire 1.378, 2.406, 
4.424 

Sasse, Hans-Jiirgen 1.563, 3.237 

Satat, Yunis 2.705 

satellite 2.29, 2.143-144, 3.194, 
3.198 

satellite channel 4.154 

satellite television 3.317 

satellite-framed 1.485 

Satibi, Aba Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Misa 
as- 1.3, 4.28, 4.21 

Satm 2.361-363, 3.173 

Satr 4.87 

Satt al-‘Arab 2.571 

Satterthwait, Arnold 3.179 

Satti, Nasir 3.435 

Satzinger, Helmut 1.496 

Saudi Arabia 1.258, 1.450-451, 
2.105, 2.107, 2.250, 2.255, 
2.268, 2.696, 3.179, 3.313, 
4.123-130 

Saudi Arabia, Arabic in 2.205 

Saudi Arabian Arabic 1.657-658, 
2.37—-3 8, 2.97, 2.99, 2.658, 3.237, 
4-655, 4.671 

Saudi Arabian Bedouin Arabic 
1.266 

Saunders, Elaine 2.675 

Saussure, Ferdinand de_ 1.573, 
1.575, 3-188 

Sauvaget, Jean 2.42 

Sauvignac, Raphael 4.479, 4.481-482 

Savary, Claude 4.516 

sawab 2.629 
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sawad al-Traq 

Sawahid > sahid 

Sawaie, Mohammed 1.596, 1.668, 
2.498-505, 2.634-642, 2.656, 2.658, 
4.460 

Sawalha Arabic 3.401, 4.240 

Sawarkah Arabic 3.401, 4.238 


1.617 


sawfa 1.217, 1.509, 1.568, 2.192, 3.97, 
_ 3-548 
Sawi 4.403 
Sawi Arabic 1.546, 4.403, 4.407-408 
Sdwiyya 1.333 
Sawkani, Muhammad ibn ‘Ali a8- 
3.380 
Sawgqi, Ahmad 4.87, 4.90, 4.106, 
4.213 


SaWt 2.237, 2.426, 2.433, 2.541, 3.123, 
3.603, 4.283-284 

sawt murakkab 1.640 

sawti, harf 2.235 

Sawyer, John F.A. 4.72 

Saxawi, as- 3.380 

Saxon genitive 3.69, 3.232 

Saxr, Bani 1.260 

SAXS 2.427, 3.547 

Saxsi 3.178 

Say 1.191, 2.388, 4.443 

Sayah, Mansour 2.696 

Saybani, Abii ‘Amr a8- 2.85, 2.359, 
3.21, 3.31-32, 3.689 

Saydawi, as- 4.132 

Sayf 1.361 

Sayf ad-Dawla, ‘Ayda_ 1.600 

Sayf ad-Din, ‘Abd ‘Ali 2.328 

Sayf ad-Din, Tahir 2.327-328 

Sayf ibn Di Yazan_ 1.361 

Sayhadic 1.491, 2.262, 4.301 

Sayig, Majid al- 3.14 

Sayig, Samir al- 4.214 

Sayig, Tawfiq 4.214 

Sayrambaev, T. 2.557 

Sayun 2.194 

Sayyab, Badr Sakir as- 4.90-91 

Sayyal, Jamal ad-Din a8- 4.26, 4.460 

Sayyid, Ahmad Lutfi as- 1.602, 2.634, 
3-193, 3-349 

Sbai, Noufissa 3.294 

Sbanat 3.170 

SC > structural change 
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scalability 2.321-322 

Scaliger, Joseph Justus 1.167, 1.169-170 

Scarbrough, Earl of 4.149 

scenario 4.502 

Sceptics 4.11 

Schaade, Arthur 2.233, 3.123 

Schabert, Peter 3.65, 3.142 

Schacht, Joseph 3.7 

Schack, Adolf Friedrich von 1.98 

Schaeffer, Jean-Marie 1.575, 3.233 

Schall, Anton 2.199, 2.201, 3.426 

Scheer, Tobias 2.165, 2.167-168, 
2.448 

Schegloff, Emanuel 

scheme 1.573 

Schenkel, W.  1.503-504 

Scherer, G.A.C. 2.683 

Scherner, Bernd 4.450 

Schiffrin, Deborah 1.471, 1.474, 
2.384 

Schimmel, Annemarie 2.325, 2.328, 
3-337-338, 3-379, 3-718, 3-721, 
4.98, 4.131, 4.13 3-134, 4.138, 4.560, 
4.562 


2.202 


Schindler, Valentin 1.166 

Schippers, Arie 2.66, 4.59 

Schirmunski, Viktor 1.585 

Schlauch 1.586 

Schleifer, Abdallah S. 3.193, 
3.197-198 


Schmidt, Annette 2.684 

Schmidt, Hans 3.431, 3.654-655, 
3.684, 3.686, 4.317, 4.656, 
4.662 

Schmidt, Karl Horst 3.188 

Schmidt, Richard 1.633, 1.668, 4.632 

Schneider, Irene 3.6 

Schéck, Cornelia 2.479 

Schoeler, Gregor 4.4 

scholasticism 2.188 

Scholz, Arno 2.455 

school 1.97, 1.175, 1-177, 1.258, 
2.338 

school, Apollo 4.91 

school, Basran > Basran school 

school, bilingual 1.440 

school, Christian Mission 

school, Diwan 4.90-91 

school, foreign 1.532 


1.662 
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school, Franco-Arabic 3.137 
school, French 1.448, 1.450, 

3-139 
school, French/Berber 3.294 
school, imam-hatip 4.578, 

4.582 
school, Jewish 2.64 
school, Kufan > Kufan school 
school, language 1.382 
school, missionary 2.8, 2.699 
school, mosque 2.109 
school, Muslim 1.382 
School, Old Iraqi ~ Old Iraqi school 
school, preparatory 2.107 
school, primary 1.655, 1.660-662, 2.73, 

2.106-107, 3.78 
school, Quranic 1.335, 1.448-451, 

1.487.1.660—662, 1.665, 2.51, 

2.1375 3-135, 3-137-139, 3-113; 

4.184, 4.276 
school, religious 
school, secondary 

2.109 
school, Sino-Arabic 1.382 
school curriculum 2.105, 3.347 
school for the blind 1.316 
school for the deaf 4.223-224 


1.528, 1.533 
1.654, 1.660-661, 


school for translators 1.171 
school grammar 1.488 
school of interpreters 1.171 


school performance 3.75 

school reform 2.111 

school system, Arab 2.105 

schools, Arab in Latin America 3.3 

schools, Dutch 2.337 

schools, Hebrew, in Morocco 3.295 

schools, Malaysian 2.340 

schools, Moorish 3.174 

schools, Quranic, in Senegal 
4.183-184 

schools in Cameroon 

schools in Chad 1.365 

schools in China 1.381 

Schramm, Gene M. 4.339, 4.341 

Schregle, G6tz 3.27-28 

Schreiber, Giselher 3.179, 3.404, 
4.126 

Schreiber, Peter A. 4.524-527, 


4.726 


1.3 36-337 


Schriftsprache 1.615 

Schréder, Christoph 2.74 

Schub, Michael B. 4.66 

Schulthess, Friedrich 2.379 

Schultz, David E. 1.668, 2.661, 
3.567 

Schulz, Eckehard 3.323-324 

Schumann, John 4.141 

Schumans, J. 2.683 

Schiitze, Hinrich 1.456, 1.511, 
4.166 

schwa 2.484, 4.682-683 

Schwartz, Bonnie D. 4.143 

Schwarz, Klaus 3.502 

Schwarzschild, Roger 4.316 

Schweinfurth, Georg 1.519 

science, transmission of 1.500 

Scirha, Lydia 2.660 

scope 2.116, 2.134-135, 2.144-146, 
2.3 68-369, 4.316 

scope, narrow 2.135 

scope, wide 2.135 

scope of quantifier 

scopeless 4.316 

scrambling 3.231 

scribes 4.73, 4.481 

scribes, Sicilian 4.218 

script, Abbasid bookhand 3.110, 
3.112 

script, ambiguity of 1.153-154 

script, Ancient Arabic 4.478, 
4.482 

script, Ancient South Arabian 1.148 

script, ?andalusi 3.110, 3.112, 3.519 

script, Arabic 1.7, 1.133-165, 
1.371, 1.379, 1.381, 1.446, 1.487, 
1.641, 1.661-663, 2.40, 2.74, 
2.263, 2.329, 2.334, 2.338, 2.340, 
2.3745 2.5335 3-595 3-77-78, 
3-13 §=137, 3:1395 3:513-S24.4.5; 


4.15 


130-138 
script, Arabic for African 
languages 2.673 


script, Arabic for Afrikaans 4.291-295 

script, Arabic for Amharic 2.53 

script, Arabic for Berber 3.171 

script, Arabic for Fulfulde 2.137, 4.179, 
4.183 

script, Arabic for Kazakh 2.557 
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script, Arabic for Malagasy 3.126 
script, Arabic for Malay 4.291 
script, Arabic for Mandinka 4.179 
script, Arabic for other languages 
2.672 
script, Arabic for Persian 2.408, 2.673, 
3-574 


script, Arabic for Pulaar 4.183 

script, Arabic for Somali 4.272, 
A277 

script, Arabic for Swahili 4.381 


script, Arabic for Tajik 4.424 

script, Arabic for Tamil 4.433-434 

script, Arabic for Tatar 4.450 

script, Arabic for Turkish 2.673, 4.291, 
4.584 

script, Arabic for Urdu 2.673, 3.508, 
4-595-598 

script, Arabic for Uyghur 4.604 

script, Arabic for Uzbek 4.608 

script, Arabic for Wolof 4.179, 
4.183 

script, Arabic in Senegal 4.723 

script, Arabic-Malayalam 3.129-130 

script, Aramaic 1.148, 1.150, 1.153, 
I.401, 2.673, 4.754 

script, Berber 2.63, 3.294, 3.317, 
3.350 

script, bibari 3.519 

script, bilingual 1.371 

script, broken cursive 3.519 

script, broken Kufic 3.519 

script, Canaanite 1.148 

script, chancellery 4.98, 4.130, 
4.560 

script, Chinese 1.379, 1.381 

script, Chinese in Arabic 1.381 

script, Coptic 1.384, 1.495, 
2.235 

script, Coptic for Arabic 

script, cuneiform 3.408 

script, cursive 3.519 

script, Cyrillic 1.133, 2.558 

script, Cyrillic for Tajik 4.424 

script, Cyrillic for Tatar 2.673, 4.450 

script, Cyrillic for Uzbek 4.608 

script, Dadanitic 1.148, 3.467, 
3-470, 3.472 

script, Dadanitic for Arabic 3.467 


1.495 
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script, Dadano-Arabic 3.470 

script, Dedanic — script, Dadanitic 

script, Devanagari 2.334, 4.595 

script, Early Abbasid 3.517, 4.130 

script, Eastern Kufic 3.519 

script, epigraphic 1.151 

script, Epigraphic South Arabian 
1.148 

script, Estefi 1 

script, Ethiopic 1.148 

script, fds? 3.112 

script, grantha letters 4.434 

Script, Greek 1.383, 3.472 

script, Greek for Arabic 3.465, 3.472, 
3.568 

script, Hasaean —> script, Hasaitic 


script, Hasaitic 1.148 
script, Hatran 1.148 
script, Hausa 1.135 


script, Hebrew 1.232, 1.446, 1.598, 
2.266, 2.526—-528, 2.531, 3.472 
script, Hebrew for Arabic 3.218 
script, Hebrew for Arabic 
Moroccan 3.274 
script, bijdzi 1.151, 3.517-518 
script, Hismaic for Arabic 3.468 
script, Jawi 1.135, 2.334, 2.341, 


2.343-344 
script, Kashmiri 1.134 


script, Kufic 1.151, 2.597-604, 
3-517-518, 4.130, 4.134 

script, Kurdish 1.134 

script, Latin 1.133, 1.487, 1.600, 2.74, 
2.518, 3.57, 3.60 

script, Latin for Arabic 3.4, 3.317 

script, Latin for Egyptian Arabic 
3-349 

script, Latin for Juba Arabic 2.518 

script, Latin for Lebanese Arabic 
3-349 

script, Latin for Maltese 3.142 

script, Latin for Moroccan Arabic 
3.274 

script, Latin for Somali 4.272 

script, Latin for Tatar 4.450 

script, Latin for Turkish 4.586-587 

script, Latin for Uzbek 4.608 

script, Lihyanic 1.148 

script, mabsut 3.112 
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script, magribi 3.110-113, 3.519, 
4.130 


script, Malay 1.135 
script, masriqi 3.112 
script, Meccan 1.151 


script, mujawhar 3.112 

script, musnad 3.112 

script, Nabataean 1.148-149, I.151, 
1.401, 2.263, 3.472 

script, Nabataean Aramaic 4.478 


script, Nabataean for Arabic 3.465, 
3.468 
script, Nabataeo-Arabic 3.471 


script, nasta‘liq for Urdu 3.338 
script, Wasxi 3.110, 3.519 
script, New Abbasid Style 3.110, 
3.112 
script, New Style 4.134 
script, North Arabian 1.148 
script, North Arabian for Arabic 3.465 
script, Ottoman 4.132 
script, Ottoman Turkish 1.135 
script, Palaeo-Hebrew for Arabic 
3.218 
script, Palmyrenian 
script, Pashto 1.134 
script, Persian 1.134 
script, Persian Kufic 3.519 
script, Phoenician 1.148, 1.150, 3.409, 
3.411 
script, proportioned 3.111, 4.98 
script, Punic 3.141 
script, gayrawdni 3.112 
script, Quranic 4.132 
script, Roman 1.661 
script, Roman for Lebanese 
Arabic 3.349 
script, Roman for Swahili 
script, round 2.600 
script, Sabaean 3.467, 3.471 
script, Sabaean for Arabic 3.465, 
3-467 
script, Safaeo-Arabic 3.471 
script, Safaitic 1.148 
script, Safaitic for Arabic 
script, Sanskrit 2.334 
script, sertd 3.110 
script, Sindhi 1.135 
script, sini 3.519 


1.148 


4.381 


3.468 


script, sorabe 3.126 

script, South Arabian 2.258, 
2.263 

script, siéddni 3.112, 3.519 

script, Swahili 1.136 

script, Swahili-Arabic 

script, Syriac 
3.110 

script, Syriac for Arabic 3.218 

script, Tamil 4.433-434 

script, Thamudic 1.148 

script, Thamudic for Arabic 3.469 

script, Tifinagh 1.133, 1.294, 2.63, 
2.673, 2.709, 3-171, 3.294, 3.317, 
3.3 50-351 

script, Turkic runes 4.450 

script, Ugaritic 3.411 


1.663 
I.148-I51, 1.603, 


script, Urdu 1.135 
script, Uyghur 1.135 
script, Zimami 3.112 


script for Kurdish 3.351 

scriptio defectiva 2.599, 4.4 

scriptio plena 1.384, 3.220 

scripture hall education 1.380 

SD > structural description 

seals 2.42, 2.45 

search engine 1.455, 2.381 

Searle, John R. 2.80, 2.202, 2.581, 
3.570, 3.679, 4.328-329, 4.331 

Seattle 3.397 

Sebag, Paul 1.446, 4.573 

Sebba, Mark 4.195 

Sebha 3.53 

Sebha Arabic 3.55 

second language acquisition 1.368-375, 
1.482-489, 1.595, 1.647, 1.651, 2.96, 
4.13 8-146 

second language learning 1.432, 
1.594, 2.209, 3.641, 4.142, 


4.144, 4.370 

second language learning, massive 
4.370 

second language teaching 1.482, 4.138, 
4.146-156 


secondary focus 4.455 

secondary meaning 4.455 

secret language 4.156-160 

sectarian dialect > communal 
dialect 
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secularization 
4.76, 4.578 

secularization of grammar 2.701 

sedentarization 1.259, 1.605, 1.611, 
2.2-3, 2.414, 2.609, 3.402 

sedentary dialect 1.259, 1.443-444, 
1.569, 1.571, 1.589, 1.594-595, 
1.605-609, 1.612, 2.532 

sedentary speech 1.269 

Seeger, Ulrich 1.583-584, 3.527, 
4.621 

Seereer 4.723 

Seetzen, Ulrich Jasper 2.220 

Sefrioui, Ahmed 3.294 

Sefrou Arabic 2.534, 3.288, 3.292, 
4.70 

segment of speech 2.236 

segmental error 4.268-269 

segmental harmony 3.492 

segmental matrix 3.615 

segmentation 1.214 

Segou 3.137 

segregation 1.443 

Séguy, Jean 1.586 

Sehel 2.1 

Seidensticker, Tilman 3.30-37 

Seignobos, Christian 1.334 

Sekaste > Sikasta 

Sekik Arabic 3.607 

sekolah 2.338 

Sakr 3.173 

Seleucia-Ctesiphon Mada’in 

self-awareness 2.58 

Seliger, Herbert W. 

Selim Bey 2.588 

Selinker, Larry 4.139 

Seljuks 2.406, 4.584, 4.589 

Selkirk, Elizabeth 2.36, 2.395-396, 
3.494, 3.611-612, 3.618, 3.726, 
4.85 

Sellheim, Rudolf 3.721 

Sells, Peter 4.81 

Selms, Adrianus van 4.291 

Selte 2.53-55, 2.67 

Selu, Jorge Hayeg 3.396 

Semaan, KhalilI. 2.234, 3.90 

semantic bleaching 1.23, 2.192, 2.194, 
4.160-164, 4.197 

semantic depletion 4.160 


1.531, 1.636, 2.338, 


2.683-684 


SECULARIZATION — SEMITIC 2.33 


semantic devaluation 2.254 

semantic domain 2.33 

semantic engendering 4.331 

semantic extension 1.175, 2.254, 2.466, 
2.683, 4.164-169 

semantic gain 4.163 

semantic generalization 4.160, 4.166 

semantic intensification 2.254 

semantic interference 2.274 

semantic link 4.101-102 

semantic load 2.624 

semantic mismatch 2.18 

semantic networks 1.456, 1.458 

semantic opposition 4.191 

semantic reduction 4.160 

semantic relationship 3.51 

semantic role 1.622, 4.624 

semantic shift 2.469 

semantic shrinking 2.254 

semantic specialization 4.167 

semantic weakening 4.160 

semantics 1.427-429, 1.458, 1.575, 
2.627 

semantics, conceptual 3.43 

semantics, frame 4.624-625 

semi-auxiliary 2.524, 3.236 

semicolon 3.741 

semi-idiom 3.630 

semi-lingualism 2.703 

semi-literacy 4.481 

semi-speaker 2.684 

semi-syllable 3.494 

Semitic, case endings in 2.403 

Semitic, Central 4.170-171 

Semitic, East 1.188, 1.203, 2.262, 
3.408-422, 4.170-I71 

Semitic, Ethio 1.37, 1.489-490, 1.624, 
3-494, 3-553, 3-592, 4-1-4.170, 
4.301-307, 4.309-310, 4.312-314 

Semitic, Ethiopian > Semitic, Ethio- 

Semitic, Middle 4.170-171 

Semitic, Neo- 4.170 

Semitic, Northwest 4.170-171, 4.301 

Semitic, Proto- 1.313-314, 1.358, 
1.467, 1.544, 1.563, 1.640-641, 
1.643-644, 2.23, 2.67, 3.188, 3.227, 
3-411, 3.446, 3.568, 3.591-593, 
4-97, 4-170-173, 4.175-176, 4.178, 
4.302 
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Semitic, South 1.38-39, 1.616, 2.262, 
3.189, 3.420, 4.170-I71, 4.300-315, 
4-478, 4.756 

Semitic, Southwest 
4.171 

Semitic, West 1.358, 1.616, 3.191, 
4-171, 4.176, 4.178, 4.313 

Semitic languages 1.35—-36, 1.85, 1.166, 
I.195, 1.203, 1.313, 1-490, 1.492, 
1.494, 1.544, 1.560, 1.564, 1.573, 
1.575, 1.583, 1.61 5-616, 1.623, 
1.637—639, 1.643, 2.158, 2.223, 2.262, 
2.462, 2.692, 3.48, 3.52, 3.64, 3.89, 
3.188-189, 3.641, 3.738, 4.170-179, 
4.371 

Semitic languages, classification of 
2.262 

semivowel 
4.699-700 

Sen, Dinesh Chandra _ 1.288 

Sendor Arabic 2.415, 2.534 

Senegal 1.255, 1.529, 2.137, 
4-179-185, 4.508, 4.723-725 

Senegal, Arabic in 4.179-185 

Senegal River 2.240, 3.169, 

3-174 

Senfft, Joachim 3.717-718 

Senglea 3.147 

Sennar 2.559 

sentence 1.474, 2.143, 2.148, 
2.186, 2.358, 2.536, 2.538, 2.542, 
4.185-191 

sentence > jumla 

sentence, assertive 4.639 

sentence, complex 4.185, 4.187 

sentence, compound 1.355 

sentence, conditional 1.110, 1.554, 
2.478, 2.516, 3.261, 3.272, 3.286, 
3-5375 4-570 

sentence, copular 
3.68, 3.81 

sentence, equational 1.197, 1.349, 
2.432, 3.81, 3.590-591, 4.745 

sentence, event-reporting 2.114, 
4.503 

sentence, exceptive 
2.451-452 

sentence, existential 2.249, 2.597, 
3.187, 3.260, 3.286, 3.369, 3.537, 


2.262, 3.191, 


1.205, 1.653, 3.599, 


I.507-508, 1.510, 


2.308, 


3.638, 4.318, 4.358, 4.486, 
4-747 

sentence, garden-path 3.77-78 

sentence, hdl 1.308, 1.332, 
1.396, 1.465-466, 3.186, 3.537, 
3-543 

sentence, here-and-now 

sentence, identificational 
4.503 

sentence, interrogative 1.554, 1.609, 
2.389-395, 2.478, 3.118, 4.330, 4.333, 
4-570, 4.7375 4.740 

sentence, locative 4.318, 4.486 

sentence, multiclausal 4.360 

sentence, negated 4.745 

sentence, nominal 1.182, 1.346, 
1.3 48-349, 1.398, 1.486, 1.509, 
2.290, 2.430, 2.435, 3.81, 3.202, 
4.354 

sentence, nominal > nominal clause 

sentence, passive 4.354 

sentence, possessive 3.638 

sentence, presentational 2.114 

sentence, presentative 3.590 

sentence, pseudoverbal 4.695 

sentence, relative 2.118, 4.622 

sentence, relative > relative clause 

sentence, simple 4.185, 4.187 

sentence, small 2.539 

sentence, subject-initial 

sentence, subjectless 
4.356-357 

sentence, thetic 2.114 

sentence, topic/comment 

sentence, ungrammatical 1.342 

sentence, verbal 1.398, 1.486, 1.488, 
1.623, 2.291, 2.430, 2.435, 3.102, 
3.260, 4.354 

sentence, verbless 2.562, 4.395-396, 
3.81, 3.259, 4.499 

sentence accent 2.116 

sentence coordination 4.191-195, 
4.646 

sentence focus 2.113, 2.114-II5 

sentence linking 1.647-648 

sentence processing 2.686 

sentence-completion tasks 2.660 

sentence-initial position 4.485, 4.488, 
4.5255 4-731, 4-740 


1.342 
2.114, 


4.187 
1.623-625, 


2.114, 4.354 
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sententia 3.730 

sentential connective 3.654 

Separate Development Theory 

Separation and Non-identity 
Principle 2.226, 2.453, 3.107 

sequencer 3.365 

sequential 1.432 

sequential progression 1.651 

Serbian, Arabic loanwords in 
4.259-267 

Serbo-Croatian 1.133, 4.371 

Serbo-Croatian, Arabic loanwords 
In 4.259-267 

Seredat 1.363 

Serer 4.282 

Serhedan 2.607 

serial 1.528 

serial verb 1.51, 3.187 

serialization 1.295, 4.195-199 

serialization of consonants 4.96-97 

serif 3.308-309, 3.337, 3-341 

Serjeant, Robert Bertram 3.731, 4.698, 
4.159 

sermon 2.10, 2.214, 2.649, 3.665, 
4-73-74 

sermon, Friday 4.73 

sermons, language of 3.396 

Serracino Inglott 3.153 

Sesen, Ramazan 3.503 

set expression 2.136 

settlement history 1.610 

Seuren, Pieter 4.197 

Seville 1.100 

Sevres, Treaty of 4.578 


1.368 


Sezgin, Fuat 3.36, 3.717 

Sfax 1.23 

Sfax Arabic 1.609, 1.642, 
4.563-564 


Sgroi, Salvatore 4.218 
Shaaban, Kassim [Qasim Sa‘ban] 
A. 2.694-707, 3.315 
Shaalan, Khaled 1.460 
Shaban, M.A. 1.618 
Shabaneh, Osama 3.446 
Shadily, Hassan 2.341 
shadow theater 1.546, 2.469, 
4.255 
Shah, Mustafa 4.4-11 
Shahabuddin, Syed 2.325 


SENTENTIA — SHIHAB) 235 


Shahan-Bek 4.613 

Shah-i Zinda 2.46 

Shahid, Irfan 3.6-8, 3.697, 4.402 

Shahidullah, Muhammad _ 1.259 

Shahin, Kimary N. 1.371, 2.229-231, 
2.678, 3.526-538, 4.637, 4.653-654, 
4.676 

Shahpur 3.370 

Shaiqi, Old 3.435 

Shakespeare 1.600, 4.211 

Shakir, Abdullah 2.501, 2.587, 
4.467 

Shalaby, Ahmad Q. 3.510 

Shams-i Faxri 2.407 

shared constituent construction 
4.438-439 

Sharkawi, Muhammad al- 
2.1 16-122, 3.689-699 

Sharo’ 4.297 

Shattuck-Hufnagel, Stefanie 4.268, 
4.270, 4.335 0 

Shawqi, Ahmad > Sawai, "Ahmad 

Shboul, Ahmad M.H. 3.674, 
3.761 

She Bashir Umar 2.55 

Sheba > Saba’ 


1.3 16-320, 


Sheba, Queen of 1.127 
Shechem 3.409 

Shehri 3.350 

Sheikh, Hanan al- 1.529 


Sheikholeslami, Cynthia 
Shellabear, W.G. 2.340 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe 4.91 
Shemlan 4.148-149 
Shengyu, mosque of 
Shibarghan 1.28 
shibboleth 4.3, 4.404 

shift 4.324 

shift > language shift 

shift, /a/ > /i/ 3.361 

shift, grammatical 4.24-25 

shift, referent 1.649 

shift, semantic 4.724 

shift, thematic 1.648 

shift, topic 1.432, 1.651 

shifter 1.565, 1.567 

Shihab, Alwi Abdurrahman 2.337 
Shihab, Muhammad Quraish 


2.337 


1.651 


1.379 
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Shi‘ite speech 1.271-272, 1.445-446, 
1.610, 1.596, 2.213 

Shiites 1.271-272, 1.445-446, 2.41, 
2.47, 2.583, 2.609, 4.633 

Shi‘ites, Tayyibi Mustalawi 
Isma‘ili 2.328 

Shi'ites, Twelver 2.328-329 

Shi‘ites, Zaydite 2.303 

Shi‘ites in Bahrain 4.633 

Shikomoro 1.448, 1.662-663, 
3.126 

Shikomoro ~ Comorian 

Shilha 4.1 

Shilluk 1.519 

Shim Arabic 2.314 

Shimron, Joseph 1.573, 3.305 

Shinar, Pessah 3.23 

Shingazija 1.662 

Shinnie, Peter L. 3.435 

Shiraz 2.45, 2.572 

Shiri, Sonia 2.659, 4.320-328 

Shivtiel, Avihai 3.538-541, 3.629-634, 
3.658663, 3.730-736, 4.286, 
4.416-421 

Shlonsky, Ur 1.312, 1.352, 1.481, 
2.172, 3.232-233, 3.356, 3.386, 3.429, 
3-432, 4.15, 4.360, 4.362363, 4.366, 
4-395, 4.400, 4.488, 4.525, 4.648, 
4.650, 4.654, 4.657, 4.722, 4.743, 
4-745 

Shoa 2.52 

Shoa, Sultanate of 2.52 

Shohamy, Elana 2.438, 2.464, 3.313, 


3.315 
Shokeid, Moshe 2.64 
Shona 4.386 
Shonke 2.53 
shop signs 3.316-318 


Shorrab, Ghazi A. 3.318 
shortening of final vowel 4.33 
Shua Arabs > Shuwa Arabs 
Shuayb, Tayka 4.433 
Shunnaq, Abdullah 4.288 


Shuwa 3.373 

Shuwa Arabic 1.333-334, 1.338, 1-373, 
4.284, 4.376 

Shuwa Arabs 1.333-334, 
1.362 


shwa > schwa 


Siagh, Zohra 

Siam 2.334 

Sibari, Mohamed 3.295 

Stbawayhi, Aba Bisr ‘Amr ibn 
Utman 1.26-27, I.71, 1.124, 
I.173, I-I19I-193, 1.309, 1.402, 
1.433, 1.492, 1.506, 1.544-545, 
1.5 55-5575 1-559, 1.617, 1.640-641, 
2.16, 2.80, 2.82, 2.86-87, 2.90-94, 
2.96, 2.165, 2.176, 2.178, 2.180, 
2.18 4-186, 2.188-189, 2.223, 
2.225-229, 2.232-233, 2.237-238, 
2.280, 2.292, 2.295, 2.298-302, 2.307, 
2.309, 2.311-312, 2.351, 2.354-356, 
2.402-404, 2.406, 2.425—-427, 
2.432436, 2.453, 2.459-460, 
2.478-479, 2.495, 2.536, 2.541-543, 
2.544-5 51, 2.5 55-556, 2.578, 
2.624-625, 2.627, 2.629, 2.631, 2.676, 
3-37» 3-72-73, 3-90-92, 3.96-97, 
3.10I-1I02, 3.104-109, 3.116, 
3.123-125, 3.164-166, 3.209, 3.224, 
3320-321, 3.335, 3-377-378, 3-422, 
3-4555 3-497> 3-542-$43, 3-546-550, 
3.565, 3.568, 3.601-603, 3.609, 
3.648-649, 3.690, 3.704, 3.728-729, 
4-1-2, 4.7-9, 4.10, 4.12, 4.21, 4.35, 
4.IOI-I02, 4.119, 4.121, 4.219-221, 
4.235, 4.282, 4.284, 4.303, 4.329, 
4.354, 4410-416, 4.422, 4.430-432, 
4.436-439, 4.441-443, 4.445-446, 
4-495, 4.558, 4.636, 4.659-660, 4.667, 
4-737-739 

sibilant 2.257, 3.190-275, 4.172, 
4-244, 4.549 

sibilants, Semitic 4.172 

Sicilian 2.455, 3.141-142, 3.144, 3.149, 
3.151, 3.286, 4.216-218 

Sicilian Arabic 1.416, 2.158, 2.630, 
3.146, 4.215 

Sicilian dialects 2.454 

Sicily 2.26, 2.454, 2.671, 3.141-142, 
4.21 5-219 

Sicily, Arabic in 4.215-219 

Siculi 4.215 

Sid al-Muxtar, a8-Sayx 3.172 

Sidarus, Adel 3.22 

Siddiqui, Abdul Majeed 4.452 

side-head 1.3 


1.56 
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Sidérat 1.362 

Sidi Bel Abbes_ 1.56 

Sidi Brahim (ibn), Muhammadun 
3.073 

Sidi Kasem Arabic 3.288 

Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti, a8-Sayx 
3.172 

Sidi Muhammad woll Habat 

Sidon 3.409 

Sidon Arabic 1.269 

Sidyaq, Faris a8- 2.189 

Siedle, Christine 1.586 

Siegel, Jeff 1.593 

Sieny, Mahmoud Esmail [Mahmud 
Ismail Sint] 3.179, 3.404, 4.62, 
4.124 

Sierra Leone 1.255 

Siewierska, Anna 3.66, 3.554 

sifa 1.49-50, 2.82, 2.183, 2.426, 
2 AST, 24955 2.4532 32007, 
3.107-108, 3.113, 3.178, 3.261, 
3.324, 3.422, 3.548, 4.219-222, 
4-436, 4.442, 4.739 

sifa, ism 3.323 

sifa musabbaha_ 1.50, 1.68, 2.432, 
3.101, 4.220-221, 4.643-644 

sifat al-huruf 4.426 

sifat Allah 3.324, 4.219 

Siféra 1.362 

Sia 1.574, 2.13, 2.448 

sigat al-maful 3.558 

sigat at-ta‘ajjub 2.80 

sighum 1.1 

sign 1.573, 2.428 

sign, arbitrary nature of 3.45 

sign, homemade 4.223 

sign, linguistic 3.188 

sign, nonarbitrary nature of 3.50 

sign language 4.222-235 

Sign Language, Brazilian 4.223 

Sign Language, Egyptian 4.223 

Sign language, Gulf 4.223 

Sign Language, Iraqi 4.223 

Sign Language, Israeli 4.223 

Sign Language, Jordanian 4.226 

Sign Language, Levantine Arabic 4.223, 
4.226-230, 4.23 3-234 

Sign Language, Turkish 4.223 

Sign Language, unified Arabic 4.226 


3.172 


SIDERAT — SIM IS-SAGA 237 


sign language, village-based 4.223, 
4.226 

Sign Language, Yemeni 

sign space 4.230-231 

signal processing 1.209 

signification, absence of 4.213 

signified 3.160 

signifier 2.623, 3.160 

signing 2.675 

signing, deaf 4.225 

signing, hearing 4.225 

Sihab, Mufid 1.629 

Sihabi, Mustafa as- 4.460 

Sihhi 2.211 

Sihth 2.211, 3.478 

Surt 1.87-95, 4.579 

Siirt Arabic 1.538, 2.608, 3.585, 
4.70 

Siyistani, "Aba Hatim Sahl ibn 
Muhammad as- 1.173, 
1.627-628 

Sypesteijn, Petra M. 3.513-524 

Sikasta 1.134, 3338 

Sikasta-amiz 3.338 

Sikasta-nasta‘liq 3.337 

sila 1.2, 1.49-50, 1.152, 2.478, 2.537, 
4.221, 4.23 5-237 

sila fi l-kalam 4.235 

silence 2.579 

Siloni, Tal 1.480, 3.388, 3.393, 
3.431-432 

Silte 4.301 

Silva, Clare M. 3.206 

Silverman, Daniel 2.365 

Silvestre de Sacy, Antoine-Isaac 
1.169, 1.449, 1.573-574, 2.358-359, 
4.516 

Sim 2.468, 4.252, 4.255 

sim — lugat issim 

sim al-xawanin 4.256 

sim il-awdlim 4.255 

sim il-fanndnin 4.255-256 

sim il-hardmiyya 4.256 

sim il-kawanin 4.256 

sim il-mi‘arrisin 4.256 

sim il-mumassilin 4.255 

sim il-xartiyya 4.255 

sim in-nassalin 4.256 

sim Is-saSa_ 4.25 5-256 


4.223 
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sim is-sakka 4.256 

sim it-tuggdr 4.255 

sim xan il-xalili 4.255 

Sima, Alexander 4.479 

Simeone-Senelle, Marie-Claude 
1.65 4-656, 2.268-275, 3.62, 
4.303-307, 4.750, 4.756 

similarity avoidance 3.628 

simile 1.425, 2.441-446, 3.117-118, 
3.120-I21, 3.632, 3.733 

similitudo 3.121 

Simon, Udo Gerald 2.360, 2.441-447, 
3.116-123, 4.330 

Simonet, Francisco Javier 
2.287 

simplicity, linguistic 4.39 

simplification 1.526, 1.596, 1.616, 
1.633, 2.120-I21, 2.158, 3.11, 3.640, 
3.642-643, 4.162, 4.688 

simplification, cluster 1.341, 2.35 

simplification, phonological 
2.679 

simplification of Arabic 

simplification of grammar 
2.701 

simplified Arabic 1.632 

Simpson, J.M.Y. 4.72 

simultaneity 1.432, 1.466 

SiN 2.468, 4.255 

sind'a 2.304 

sinda lafdiyya 2.623, 2.625, 2.627, 
3.160 

sindd at-tawjih 4.88-89 

Sinai 
4.237-251 

Sinai Arabic 1.260, 1.266, 1.320, 
2.2, 2.4, 2.388, 3.401, 3.405-406, 
4.237-251, 4.663 

Sinaouen 3.56 

sincerity conditions 

Sinclair, John 1.658 

Sind 2.325, 3.506 

Sindhi 1.133, 1.135, 1.665, 2.325, 
3.506, 3.510 

Singer, Amy 3.502 

Singer, Hans-Rudolf 1.609, 2.388, 

_ 3-287, 3-737-738, 4.520, 4-563-465 

Singiti, "Ahmad ibn al’Amin as- 3.170, 
3.172 


1.99, 


1.531 
2.189, 


4.328 


1.260, 1.383, 1.589, 3.360, 3.400, 


Singkili, ‘Abd ar-R@uf as- 2.335 


singular 1.433-434, 3-439 

singulative 2.156-157, 3.439, 
3-445 

Sint, Muhammad Makin as- > 
Ma Jian 

Sini, Muhammad Nur al-Haqq ibn 
Luqman as- 1.381 


Sinneh 2.604 

Singit 3.169 

sins of language 2.362 

Sinte 2.73 

Sipahizade 3.502-503 

SIT 2.543, 3-173, 3-645, 3-648, 
4.199-214 

Sir burr 4.91 

Sir mursal 4.91 

sira 1.338 

Sirach 3.730 

Sirafi, "Aba Sa‘td al-Hasan ibn 
‘Abdallah as- 2.82, 2.86, 2.186, 
2.31I-312, 2.427, 2.436, 2.632, 
3.92, 3.101, 3.104, 3.116, 3.177, 
3.648-650 

Siraiki 3.506 

Siraj Sirazi 3.337 

Sirdk 2.237 

Sirani, Hafiz Mahmid 3.508 

Sirat Bani Hilal 3.500 

sirdt mustaqim 2.187 

Sirazi, a8- 2.45 

Sirazi, Razbihan 3.341 

Sirazi, Visal-i 3.341 

Sirbin 2.4 

Sirbini, Yusuf a8- 1.598, 2.189, 
2.308, 3.101, 3.108, 3.453, 3-550, 

4.255 

Sirgat Arabic 2.419 

Sirjan 2.256-257, 2.260 

SiS qalam 2.598 

Sittiye 1.362 

situationality 4.472, 4.475 

Siverek 1.87 

Siwa_ 2.1, 2.5 

Siwl 1.290, 2.1, 2.5, 3.313 

Six Pens 2.598, 2.601, 4.560 

siyag al-‘uqud wa-l-fusix 
2.360 

siyaq 4.22, 4.28 
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Sizdiqova, Rébiga 2.557 

Skaliéka, Vladimir 3.192 

Skalmowski, W. 2.407 

Skik, Hichem 4.572 

Skikda 1.54 

Skikda Arabic 1.609 

Skok, Petar 4.259 

Skousen, Royal 4.471 

Sktra 3.287 

Skira Arabic 3.288, 3.290, 3.293, 
4.71 

Skutnabb-Kangas, Tove 2.704 

slang 2.217, 4.156-157, 4.251-259, 
4.764 

slang, teenage 4.253-254 

slave trade 1.519, 2.57, 2.60 

slaves 2.588 

Slavonic languages 1.50, 1.196—-197, 
2.684, 3.524, 4.259-267 

Slavs 4.259 

slip, action 4.271 

slip of the ear 4.271 

slip of the eye 4.271 

slip of the hand 4.271 

slip of the tongue 4.267-272, 4.334 

Slobin, Dan Isaac 1.485, 2.97, 
2.100-102 

slot 1.457 

Slovak, Arabic loanwords in 4.259-267 

Slovenian 4.194 

Slovenian, Arabic loanwords in 
4.259-267 

sluicing 2.19-20 

Small Clause Analysis 

Smart, Jack R. 
3-643 

Smeaton, B. Hunter 2.214 

Smith, G. Rex 3.471, 4.483 

Smith, Ian 2.518 

Smith, Norval 2.389 

Smith, W. Robertson 2.583 

Smith Kocamahhul, Joan 4.577-583 

Smolensky, Paul 3.491, 3.493, 
3-496 

Smooha, Sami 2.438, 2.441 

Smrz, Otakar 1.458, 516 

Snaidauf, Jan 1.458 

Snouck Hurgronje, Christiaan 


3-179 


I.507-508 
2.215, 3.478, 


1.6-8, 
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Snoussi, Mohamed Larbi_ 1.447 
Snow, James A. 4.524-527 
sOap Opera 2.609, 3.19, 4.326 


Soba 1.361 
Sobelman, H. 3.429 
social dialect 2.498 
social distance 1.650 


social hierarchy 2.658 

social interaction 1.647, 1.649-650, 
2.205, 2.587 

social marking 2.320 

social network approach 4.629 

social status 2.205 

socialization 1.527 

sociative construction 

Socin, Albert 3.718, 4.516 

sociolect 2.217 

sociolinguistics, variationist 
3.604-605 

Socrates 2.46 

Soddo 4.301, 4.304-305, 4.310 

Soden, Wolfram von 1.638, 3.738, 
4.1 

software applications 

Sogdiana 3.517 

Sohag Arabic 1.306, 2.2 

Sokna 3.53, 3.56 

Sokoto 1.337, 2.250 

Sokoto Caliphate 3.375-376 

solar letters > sun letters 

solidarity 2.205-206, 2.587, 2.661, 
4-467, 4.469 

solidarity, group 4.251 

Solomonic dynasty 2.51 

Soltan, Usama 4.396-397, 
4-535-542 

Somali: 1.34; 1.491, 1.65 §; 2.97, 
2.54-$55 3-314, 3-316, 4.1, 
4.272-275, 4.381 

Somalia 1.451, 2.105, 3.314-316, 
3.351, 4.272, 4.275-278, 4.508 

Somalia, Arabic in 4.272, 275-278 

Somekh, Sasson 3.539, 4-77, 4-499 

Somel, Selcuk Aksin 3.503-504 

Somers, H.L. 1.343 

Somerset 2.498 

Soncino, Gerson 1.170 

Songhay 1.36, 1.256, 2.668, 3.59, 
4.279-282 


1.358 


1.445-446, 


2.380 
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Songhay Empire 4.279 

Soninke 3.169-171, 3.314, 4.723 

Sonni Ali Beer 4.279 

sonority 3.621, 4.2 

sonority, scale of 2.310 

sonority hierarchy 1.86 

sonority scale 3.620-621 

sonority sequencing 2.36 

soothsaying 4.104-105, 4.203 

Soqgotra 4.297-298, 4.301, 4.373, 
4.750 

Soqotri 1.203, 2.66-67, 3.63, 
3-350, 4.2975 4.299-305, 4.307, 
4.309-311 

sorabe 3.126 

Soran Arabic 4.406 

Sorani 2.604-608, 3.351 

Soravia, Giulio 4.272, 4.274 

Sores 1.574 

Sorman Arabic 3.55 

Souag, Mostafa Lameen 4.648, 
4.656 

Soucek, Priscilla P. 3.308-309, 3.337, 
4.560-5 62 

Soudan, Frédérique 2.42 

Soueif, Ahdaf 1.529, 2.703 

Soukhne 4.403, 4.406 

Soukhne Arabic 1.538, 1.585, 
1.607-608, 2.314, 2.494, 4.406-408, 
4.678 

sound change 1.74, 1.77-78, 2.33, 
3.204, 3.604-606 

sound correspondence 1.36, 2.66 

sound effect 4.287 

sound law 3.190 

sound symbolism 4.50, 4.93, 4.226, 
4.254, 4.282-290, 4.684 

sounds, animal 4.282-284, 4.286 

sounds of birds 4.283, 4.285 

source 1.344-345, 1.622-623, 4.487, 
4-490, 4.492-493 

source language 1.437, 1.482, 
2.209 

source text 1.432 

Sourdel, Dominique 3.6 

Sourdel-Thomine, Janine 3.513, 
3.519 

Souriau, Christiane 3.56 

Sous 3.287 


Sous Valley 1.293 

Souss 2.62 

Sousse Arabic 1.609, 4.563 

South Africa 2.439, 4.290-295 

South Arabia 1.128 

South Arabian 1.126, 1.493, 1.545, 
1.617, 1.639, 2.263, 2.265, 3.446, 
3-453, 3-693-694, 4.127, 4.444, 
4.478 

South Arabian, Ancient 2.23, 2.257, 
2.262, 3-420, 3.593, 4-175, 4-295-297, 
4.301, 4.698, 4.756 

South Arabian, Epigraphic 1.468, 2.262, 
3-189, 4.170-171, 4.173, 4.295-297, 
4-301-302, 4.305, 4.307, 4.309-314, 
4.478-479 

South Arabian, Modern 1.38-39, 1.188, 
1.544, 1.639, 2.66, 2.211-212, 2.262, 
2.668, 3.63, 3.420, 3.478, 3.593, 
3-738, 4.123, 4.170-172, 4.175, 4-177; 
4.297-301, 4.303-307, 4.309-3 10, 
4-313-314, 4.750, 4.756 

South Arabian, Old > South Arabian, 
Ancient 1.259-260 

South Arabian script 1.149 

South Semitic languages 1.38-39, 
1.616, 2.262, 3.189, 3.420, 4.170-I71, 
4.300-315, 4.478, 4.756 

Southwest Arabian Arabic 1.259-260 

Southwest Semitic languages 2.262, 
3.191, 4.171 

Southworth, Franklin C. 4.596 

Sowayan, Saad _ 1.273, 3.327, 
3.500 

space, notion of 2.645 

space, private 2.646 

space, public 2.646 

space, signing 4.230 

space dichotomy 2.645-646 

spacing of letters 2.599 

Spain 2.72 

Spain, Arabic in 2.73 

Spanish 1.122, 1.260, 1.448, 
1.497, 1.545, 2.26, 2.75-76, 
2.282-286, 2.319, 2.470, 2.491, 
2.504, 2.532, 2.659, 2.671, 3.1, 
3-3, 3-228, 3.312, 3.314, 3-5795 
3-706, 3-725, 4.53, 4-75, 4-157, 
4.5705 4.599 
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Spanish, Old 2.283 

Spanish, teaching of 3.295 

Spanish in Morocco 3.294-295 

Spanish Sahara 2.240 

Spanish/Arabic dictionary 3.23 

Sparse Morphology Hypothesis 

spatial marking in sign language 
4.229 

spatial terms, acquisition of 1.377 

spatio-temporal indexing 1.649 

Spaulding, J.L. 3.435 

speaker comments 1.476 

speaking, ethnography of 1.415 

Spear, Russell 3.129 

Spear, Thomas 4.381-382 

Speas, Margaret 3.685, 4.742 

Spec-Head agreement 1.47-48 

Spec-Head relation 1.46, 4.397 

specialization 2.195 

species 1.433 

Specific Language Impairment 
2.67 5-676, 2.678-680, 2.689, 
4.145 

specific term 4.685 

specification 2.225, 3.672-673 

specificity 1.283, 1.304, 1.331, 
1.565, 1.579, 2.370, 3.83, 3.186, 
3.284, 3.382, 3.385, 3.428-430, 
3-535, 3-687, 4.52, 4.315-320, 
4.654 

specificity, descriptive 4.316, 4.319 

specificity, epistemic 4.316-319 

specificity, partitive 4.316 

specificity, quantificational 4.316-317, 
4.319 

specificity, scopal 4.316 

specifier 1.348-350, 1.479, 3.230, 
4-394, 4.396, 4.488, 4.746 

specifier/head relation 1.348 

specifying complement 3.451 

spectral property 4.666 

speech 2.542 

speech, adult/child 1.339-341 

speech, affective 2.79 

speech, Alawi 1.388 

speech, allegro 1.320 

speech, aphasic 4.96 

speech, autonomous 4.58 

speech, Bedouin 2.506, 4.8 


2.676 
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speech, Christian 1.271, 1.273, 1.323, 
1.388, 1.443-448, 1.492, 1.537, 1.547, 
1.595, 1.610 

speech, classroom 1.419 

speech, Coptic 1.323 

speech, corpus of spoken 
1.460 

speech, correctness of 2.176 

speech, corruption of 2.177, 2.184, 
3-59 

speech, deaf 2.677-678 

speech, delayed 2.678 

speech, direct 1.649, 2.331-332 

speech, fallabi 2.506-508 

speech, female 1.441, 1.446, 1.529, 
1.547, 1.572, 1.596, 1.609, 1.642, 
1.650, 2.587, 4.70, 4.289, 4.631, 
4-7 54-755 


1.214, 


speech, figurative 1.425 
speech, formal 2.377 
speech, Hindu 1.286-287 


speech, indirect 
2.331-333 

speech, interdialectal 1.669 

speech, intergroup 4.321-322 

speech, Jewish 1.323, 1.443-448, 
1.492, 1.595, 1.609-610, 
2.531 

speech, lento 1.322, 1.325 

speech, levels of 1.405, 1.409 

speech, madani 2.506-508, 2.514 

speech, male 1.658, 4.631-632 

speech, Muslim 1.271-272, 1.286-287, 
1.323, 1.443-448 

speech, non-autonomous 4.58 

speech, of God 2.306, 4.6, 4.73, 
4.105 

speech, oral 4.75 

speech, origin of 2.178, 4.684-685 

speech, political 1.406, 3.663, 
3.670 

speech, production of 4.334-335 

speech, reported 2.331, 3.670 

speech, reporting 2.331 

speech, represented 2.332 

speech, rural 2.658, 3.11, 4.322 

speech, Shiite 1.271-272, 1.445-446, 
1.596, 1.610, 2.213 

speech, simplified 1.342 


1.367, 1.649, 
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speech, Sunni 1.271, 1.273, 1.278, 
1.283, 1.388, 1.445-446, 1.596, 
1.610 

speech, tropical 3.116 

speech, urban 1.390, I.417, 1.441, 
1.443, 1.446, 2.318, 2.322, 2.658, 
A350. 

speech, women’s 1.243, 1.247, 1.272, 
1.278, 2.8, 2.33-34, 4.380, 4.563-564, 
4.681 

speech, youth 1.446, 1.596, 2.8, 
4.251-252, 4.254, 4.630, 4.763-767 

speech accommodation 1.271, 1.419, 
1.444, 1.446, 2.659, 3.9, 3.12, 
4.320-328, 4.628 

Speech Accommodation Theory 
4.3 20-328 

speech accommodation, 
convergent 4.321 

speech accommodation, divergent 
4.321 

speech act 3.572, 3.677, 4.328-334 

speech act, constative 4.331 

speech act, conventional 2.81 

speech act, illocutionary 4.328-333 

speech act, indirect 2.80-81, 2.581, 
3.681 

speech act, locutionary 4.328-329, 
331-332 

speech act, performative 4.331 

speech act, perlocutionary 4.328, 
332 

Speech Act Theory 4.330-331, 4.3335 
4.472 

speech acts, expressive 2.202 

speech coding algorithm 1.211 

speech community 1.439-441, 
1.633, 1.635, 1.652, 2.651, 2.662, 
4.58 

speech data, Arabic 

speech defect 2.676 

speech deficit 2.676 

speech disorder 1.375 

speech disorder > language disorder 

speech error 2.629-633, 2.636, 
2.691-692, 4.334-338, 4.267-272 

speech errors in Chinese 4.268 

speech errors in English 4.268, 


4-335-337 


1.511 


speech errors in German 4.268, 
4.337 
speech errors in Thai 4.268 
speech generation 1.455-456 
speech pathology 2.688 
speech processing 1.209, 1.456, 
I.515 
speech processing > automatic language 
processing 
speech production 3.594, 4.269-270 
speech recognition 1.207, 1.213, 
1.455-456 
speech recognizer 1.214 
speech strategy 1.369 
speech style 4.321 
speech synthesis 1.210, 1.212, 
1.460 
speech therapy 1.372, 4.223 
speech time 1.199-200 
speech-to-speech translation 1.461 
speech-to-text conversion 1.458 
speech-to-text converter 1.515 
Speiser, E.A. 2.13, 2.156 
spelling, Chadian Arabic 
spelling, Classical Arabic 
spelling checker 1.455 
Spell-out 1.481, 3.228 
Spence, Nicole 3.204 
Spencer, Andrew 3.298, 4.624 
Spey, Rutger 1.169 
spirantization 1.179, 1.205, 1.295, 
E314; 2,070; 3,203 
spirantization, Neo-Aramaic 3.372 
Spiritus asper 2.201 
Spiro Bey, Socrates 2.457 
Spitaler, Anton 2.57, 3.689, 
4.920 
Spitta[-Bey], Wilhelm 
4-727 
split > phonological split 


1.364-365 
I.400-401 


1.602, 


split, allophonic 3.606 

split, phonological 3.190, 
3.605-607 

split, vocalic 3.607 

Split VP Hypothesis 4.650 

Split-Complementizer Hypothesis 
4.362 

splitting 2.194 

Spoer, Hans H. 2.481 
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Spolsky, Bernard 2.110-111, 2.438, 
2.464, 2.661, 3.313, 3.315 

spontaneity 3.666 

Spooner, Brian 3.337—-338 

Spooner, William 4.267 

Sportiche, Dominique 2.170, 
3-685, 4.394, 4.3975 4-524, 4.648, 
4-743 

Sprachbund 4.170 

Sprachinsel 4.612 

Sprachinsel > language island 

Sprachlandschaft 1.541 

spread, emphasis 1.105, 1.260, 
1.278, 1.302, 1.325, 1.548, 2.365, 
2.482, 2.529, 2.612, 3.65, 3.181, 
3.276, 3.363, 3.481, 3.527, 3.529, 
3.600, 3.610, 4.118, 4.637, 
4.669-670 

Sproat, Richard 3.525 

Sprouse, Rex A. 4.143 

Spuler, Bertold 3.7, 3.720, 4.612 

Sranan 4.195 

Sreedhara Menon, A. 3.129 

Sri Lanka 2.335, 3.506 

Sri Lankans 4.123 

Stace, E.V. 4.750 

Stachowski, Stanislaw 4.584 

Stager, Sheila 2.688 

Stampe, Dennis W. 3.570, 3.679 

standard 4.322 

standard, interregional 1.631, 1.668 

standard, neutral 1.446 

standard, regional 3.9 

standard language 1.630, 2.104, 
2.111 

Standard Theory 1.457, 4.521-522, 
4-525, 4.535 

standardization 1.364, 1.397—-402, 
1.618, 2.176, 2.640, 2.647, 3.9, 3.II, 
3-375 3-347, 4-629 

standardization, language 2.700 

standardization of dialect 2.656 

standardized variety 2.657 

Stanley, Henry Morton 1.519-520 

Stanley, Tim 3.110, 3.112, 3.308, 
3.337 

stanza 4.92 

Starcky, Jean 1.149 

Stark, Werner 4.72 
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Starostin, Sergei 4.313 

stars, names of 2.25-26, 2.282, 2.455 

Stassen, Leon 3.85, 3.674 

state 1.195, 1.197, 1.219 

state, non-sequenced 2.209 

state of affairs 1.197 

statement, veracity of 1.202 

stative 1.197, I.200-201, 1.358, 1.624, 
2.348, 3.252, 4.176 

stative in Coptic 1.499 

stative passive 2.593, 2.596 

stative verb 1.12, 1.42, 1.52, 1.108, 
2.595, 2.618, 3.247, 3.252, 3-545, 
3-643, 4.456 

status 1.201 

Stavi, Jonathan 4.15 

Steenbrink, Karel 2.333-339 

Steiger, Arnald 1.99 

Steiner, Richard C. 1.545, 4.172 

stem 1.574, 1.578, 4.338-344 

stem, imperfect 1.574 

stem, perfect 1.574 

stem template 2.155 

stem vowel 2.367, 3.250 

Stemberger, Joseph P. 2.676, 
4.335-337 

stemmer I.515 

stemming 1.459, 1.514 

Stempel, Reinhard 3.187-192, 3.227, 
3-453 

Stepanov, Arthur 3.388 

Steppat, Fritz 4.150 

stereotype, group 4.322 

stereotyped language 2.675 

Steriade, Donca 2.365, 3.205, 
3.628 

Stern, Samuel Miklos 3.307, 3.309, 
4.561 

Stetie, Salah 2.703 

Stetkevych, Jaroslav 1.532, 1.633, 
2.104, 3.425, 4.461, 4.558 

Steuerwald, Karl 4.587 

Stevens, Kenneth 2.229, 2.365 

Stevens, Paul B. 2.660, 3.681 

Stewart, Ahmad 4.103 

Stewart, Devin J. 3.681, 4.104, 4.106 

Stewart, Frank Henderson 3.361, 
3-401, 3.403, 3.405, 4.238, 
4.663 
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Stewart, Tony K. 1.286 

Stiehl, Ruth 4.402 

stigma 2.711 

stigmatization 2.320, 2.712, 2.714, 
3.11, 4.628-629 

stigmatized 2.650, 2.652, 2.658, 
2.661, 2.708 

Stillman, Norman A. 2.64, 2.534, 
3.287, 3.292 

stimulus, poverty of 1.342 

Stiver, Dan R. 4.72 

Stoa 3.121 

Stocqueler, J.H. 2.572 

Stoel-Gammon, Carol 2.688 

Stoetzer, Willem F.G.J. 3.208, 
4.87 

Stolbova, Olga V. 2.68 

stop, aspirated 4.666 

stop, unaspirated 4.666 

stop, voiceless 4.666 

stop consonant 3.206, 3.596-597 

Stop Lenition Constraint 1.540 

Stork, F.C. 2.378 

Storrs, Ronald 1.536 

story-telling 3.665 

Stowasser, Karl 3.655, 4.647 

Stowasser-Freyer, Barbara 
3-719-720 

Stowell, Timothy 2.369, 3.685, 
4-441, 4.743 

Strabo 2.66 

stranding 2.20, 4.649 

stranding of preposition 2.390, 
3.560 

Strange, Winifred 4.669 

strategy, avoidance 2.119, 2.587 

strategy, camouflage 2.218 

strategy, communication 2.207, 
4.141 

strategy, discourse-organizing 


Streck, Michael P. 3.227-228, 3.410 

street signs 2.661, 3.316 

stress 1.30, 1.63, 1.89, I.104, 
T.113, 1.201, 1.225, 1.234-235, 
D244, AGT, L478, 1.401, 5.925, 
1.390, 1.521, 1.540, 1.548, 1.616, 
2.4-5, 2.7, 2.37, 2.117-118, 2.120, 
2.242, 2.350, 2.353, 2.366, 2.417, 
2.483, 2.509, 2.520, 2.561, 2.574, 
2.590, 2.61I-612, 3.66, 3.180, 
3.240, 3.494, 3.612-615, 3.725, 
4.108, 4.344-3 53, 4.675 

stress, antepenultimate 4.347-349 

stress, contrastive 4.354-355 

stress, enclitic 4.348 

stress, final 1.265 

stress, fixed 3.726 

stress, free 3.725 

stress, grammatical 4.379 

stress, iambic 4.351-352, 
4.389 

stress, lexical 2.395-396 

stress, Main 4.494, 4.496 

stress, opaque 4117, 4.344, 
4.348 

stress, penultimate 4.349, 4.675 

stress, primary 4.497 

stress, secondary 4.346, 4.494, 
4-496-497 

stress, sentence 4.494 

stress, tonic 3.725 

stress, trochaic 4.390 

stress, word 1.325 

stress assignment 3.617, 3.620-622 

stress fluctuation 4.108 

stress group 1.540 

stress in Cairene Arabic 4.345-346 

stress in Classical Arabic 4.349-350 

stress in Damascene Arabic 4.348 

stress in Italian 2.458 


3.665 stress in Lebanese Arabic 4.348-349 
strategy, intensification 2.204 stress in Moroccan Arabic 4.3 51-352 
strategy, learning 4.141, 4.150 stress in Negev Arabic 4.351 
strategy, problem-solving 2.196 stress in Palestinian Arabic 4.346-349 
strategy, public-speaking 3.669 stress in Sudanese Arabic 4.378 
strategy, teaching-learning 4.140 stress in Western Arabic 4.350-351 
strategy in foreigner talk 2.117 stress marking 1.515 
Strawson, Peter F. 4.503 stress rule, Eastern Arabic 4.347-348 
Streck, Bernhard 2.218-220 stress rule, three-syllable 4.350 
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stress shift 1.522, 1.524, 2.366, 
2.592-593, 3.621-622, 3.725, 
4.564 

stress subordination 4.675 

Strickland, Gerald 3.141 

Stroomer, Harry 2.211 

structural change 4.522 

structural description 4.522 

structural difference 1.483 

structure, abstract 4.657 

structure, composite 4.624 

structure, exocentric 4.647 

structure, flat 4.657 

structure, information 4.653, 
4.656 

structure, non-configurational 
4.524 

structure, non-headed 4.657 

Stumme, Hans 3.146, 4.563 

stuttering 2.675-677, 2.688 

style, narrative 1.553 

style, ornate 1.651 

style books 3.200 

style shifting 2.33, 3.665, 

4.628 

style switching 1.439 

style variation 4.323 

style variety 4.323 

Suaieh, Saadun 4.63 

Subay® 3.326 

subcategorization rule 1.418, 
1.635 

Subh 2.46 

subiectum 3.177 

subjacency 4.718, 4.721 

subject 1.40-46, 1.49, 1.182-184, 
1.186, 1.345-350, 1.354, 1.356, 
I.412-413, 1.428, 1.474, 1.479, 
1.485-486, 1.488, 1.558, 1.563, 
1.622-624, 1.626, 2.146, 2.149, 
2.186, 2.316, 2.348, 2.369, 2.430, 
2.434-43 55 2-550, 3-113-I15, 
3-177, 3-224-226, 3.231, 3.381, 
3-385, 3-683, 4.354-359, 4.484, 
4.535 

subject, anaphoric 4.653 

subject, broad 3.386-387 

subject, clausal 4.359 

subject, conjoined 3.69, 4.397 
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subject, delayed 4.358 

subject, dummy 1.623, 1.625 

subject, embedded 4.54, 4.56 

subject, expletive 3.562, 4.359, 4.394, 
4.396 

subject, focalized 1.563 

subject, focusing 4.732 

subject, grammatical 4.653 

subject, impersonal 3.563, 4.359 

subject, inanimate 1.220 

subject, indefinite 2.132-133, 2.369, 
3.82, 3.201, 4.354, 4.356, 4.366, 
4-400, 4.656 

subject, isolated natural 4.484 

subject, logical 1.217, 4.626 

subject, matrix 4.365 

subject, natural 4.484-485 

subject, nonspecific 3.82 

subject, null 4.363, 4.492 

subject, null expletive 4.365 

subject, overt 1.217 

subject, passive 4.535 

subject, postponed 2.149 

subject, postverbal 4.318 

subject, pronominal 3.710 

subject, prototypical 2.146 

subject, psychological 4.484 

subject agreement 1.183 

subject assignment 3.554 

subject movement 4.394 

subject NP 1.348 

subject position 4.395 

subject relativization 2.174 

Subject Right Dislocation 4.541 

subject shift 4.727 

subject switch 3.711 

Subject-Auxiliary-Inversion 2.390 

subjecthood 1.185, 2.371, 3.81-82 

subjective mood of speech 2.81 

subjectless construction 1.625 

subjunctive 1.38, 1.71, 1.468, 1.524, 
1.562, 2.22-23, 2.92, 2.490, 3.98, 
3.191, 3.248-249, 3.263, 3.267-269, 
3-272-273, 3.298, 3.355, 4.360-363, 
4.639-640 

Sublet, Jacqueline 3.378-379, 3.718, 
3.720 

subordinate clause 4.734 

subordinating particle 1.669 
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subordination 1.280, 1.404, I.417, 
1.468, 1.472-474, 1.476, 1.648, 2.301, 
3.268, 4.60, 4.19I, 4.194, 4.360-367, 
4.485, 4.501, 4.727 

subordinative, Akkadian 4.178 

subordinator 4.113 

subsegmental property 3.206 

substance 2.432 

substantive noun 1.13, 1.16, I .18 

substantivization 1.18 

substitute, pronoun 4.468 

substitution 1.430-431, 2.31, 2.691, 
4.647 

substitution, lexical 4.269-270 

substitution, semantic 4.336 

substitution, sound 3.14, 4.335 

substitution, word 2.690 

substitution error 2.688-689 

substitution test 4.647 

substratal influence 1.84, 1.102, 1.104, 
1.241, 1.619, 2.160, 2.262, 2.373, 
3.189, 3.640 

substratal influence, Aramaic 1.469, 
1.536, 1.538-541, 1.612, 2.665, 3.159, 
3-584, 3.674, 3-703 

substratal influence, Basque in 
Spanish 4.369 

substratal influence, Berber 1.294-295, 
1.609, 2.621-622, 2.665, 3.279-280, 
92:90; 3.293 

substratal influence, Berber in 
Arabic 4.369 

substratal influence, Berber in Tunis 
Arabic 4.565 

substratal influence, Coptic 
I.5OI-505, 2.665 

substratal influence, Coptic in Egyptian 
Arabic 4.370 

substratal influence, Dravidian in Indian 
languages 4.369, 372 

substratal influence, Hebrew 2.665 

substratal influence, Late Latin 
1.296 

substratal influence, Mehri 3.63 

substratal influence, Nubian 3.60 

substratal influence, Romance 
I.106—-107, 2.287 

substratal influence, Syriac 1.284 

substratal influence in Maltese 3.141 


1.332, 


substratal influence in Persia 2.665 

substratal influence of Arabic in 
Dutch 4.370 

substratal influence of Aramaic in 
Palestinian 4.373 

substratal influence of Aramaic in Syrian 
Arabic 4.372, 4.403 

substratal influence of Barbacoan 
languages in Quechua 4.374 

substratal influence of Bari in Juba 
Arabic 3.643 

substratal influence of Berber in Djidjelli 
Arabic 1.189, 4371 

substratal influence of Celtic in Germanic 
language 4.373 

substratal influence of Celtic in Romance 
language 4.373 

substratal influence of Coptic in Egyptian 
Arabic 4.372 

substratal influence of Cushitic in 
Ethiopic 4.371 

substratal influence of South Arabian 
in Yemeni Arabic 4.756, 4.310, 4.313 

substratal influence of Southsemitic in 
Yemeni Arabic 4.373 

substratal influence of Spanish in 
Maghrebi Judaeo-Arabic 2.532 

substratal influence of Uralic in Baltic 
languages 4.372 

substrate 1.489, 1.526, 2.265, 3.176, 
3-642-643, 4.367-375 

substrate, Berber 2.240, 3.674 

Sudan 1.24, 1.83, 1.206, 1.361, 
I.5 18-519, 1.656, 2.1, 2.59, 
2.105, 2.107, 2.137, 2.250, 2.255, 
2.268, 2.517-518, 2.588, 2.700, 
3-314, 3.351, 3642-643, 
4:375—-381 

Sudan, Arabic in 1.260, 1.611, 2.272, 
2.454, 2.456, 2.494, 3.429, 3.525, 
3-674, 4.310, 4.37 5-381 

Sudan, Southern 1.519-521, 3.60 

Sudanese Arabic 1.24-25, 1.300, 1.363, 
1.525, 1.570, 2.2, 2.5, 2.38, 2.51, 
2.160, 2.255, 2.517-519, 2.590, 3.10, 
3-4355 3-4375 3-635, 3-643, 4.376-377, 
4.380, 4.559, 4-715, 4-756 

sudadni 3.112 


Sudanic languages 1.519 
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Sudanic languages, Eastern 3.435 

Sudayr 3.326 

Sudayr Arabic 4.125-127 

Sudud 4.22 

Sueif, Ahdaf > Soueif, Ahdaf 

Suéz Canal 2.337, 4.237 

suffix 1.208, 1.555, 1.557, 1-576, 
221,-3,207 

suffix, anticipatory 

suffix, indirect object 

suffix, linker 4.711 

suffix, object 1.105, 1.226, 4.620-621, 
4.714 

suffix, possessive 1.105, I.115 

suffix, pronominal 3.586 

suffix, subject 4.620-621 

suffix, verbalizer 4.606 

suffix, verbalizer in Uzbek 4.610 

suffix conjugation 4.454-456 

suffix conjugation, Semitic 4.178 

suffix conjugation in Northwest 
Semitic 3.416 

suffixation, double 

suffixed form 4.638 

suffixes, Romance in Maltese 
3.1§3=154, 3.157 

suffixes, Turkish 4.592 

Sufi, G.M.D. 3.508 

Sufi, Sheikh 4.277 

Sufi order 1.380-381, 3.170 

Sufi poetry 4.75 

Sufi saints 4.181 

Sufis 2.328, 3.122, 4.181, 4.204 

Suhag Arabic > Sohag Arabic 

Suharto, President 2.337 

Suhayli, "Aba |-Qasim ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
ibn ‘Abdallah as- 2.90, 2.181, 2.316 

Suhrawardi, "Ahmad as- 3.308, 
4.204 

subufiyyun 1.148 

Suhail 3.326 

Sukhnah 2.498 

Sukri, ‘Abd ar-Rahman 4.90-91 

Sukri, Al-Xiri 1.603 

Sukriyya 1.24, 1.190 

Sukriyya Arabic 2.388, 3.62, 3.404, 
3-544, 4.376 

sukun 
2.402, 3.91, 3.208, 4.518 


1.230, 1.284 
L.115 


1.263 


I.1§2, 1.207, I.310, 2.92, 2.238, 
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sukut 2.541 

Sulaimania 2.604 

Sulawesi - Celebes 

Sulaym, Bana > Bani Sulaym 

Sulayman 1.362 

Sulaymi Arabic 1.55, 1.609, 4.550 

Suleiman, Michael W. 2.60, 3.311 

Suleiman, Saleh M. 2.501 

Suleiman, Yasir 1.173-178, 1.193, 
1.530, 2.60, 2.105, 2.177, 2.181, 
2.187, 2.310, 2.425, 2.654-656, 2.658, 
2.661, 2.642, 3.313, 3-346, 3.349, 


3.664, 3.669, 4.12, 4.323, 4-325, 4.4755 


4.578 

Suleyman I, Sultan 2.40, 2.601, 
3.503 

Sali, "Aba Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya 
aS- 3.307, 4.132 

Sult Arabic > Salt Arabic 

Sultan Iskandar Muda_ 1.5, 1.8 

Sultani, ‘Ali ibn Hasan as- 3.337 

Sulu 1.133 

suluk 4.208 

Suluk Gatoloco 2.336 

Suluk Wujil 2.336 

sulus 3.341 

Saman, Mas‘ad 

Sumatra 2.340 


1.600 


Sumerian 1.560, 4.33, 4.509 

summons 2.202 

sun letter 1.187, 1.204, 1.262, 
1.301, 1.325, 1.548-549, 2.243, 
2.483 

sundesmOs 3.547, 4.235 


Sung Dynasty 1.378-379 
sunna 2.187, 3.651 
Sunni 1.271, 1.275, 1.445-446 
superheavy 3.614 
Superiority Constraint 4.84 
superiority of Arabic 2.88 
superlative 1.18, 2.13, 2.15, 
2.523 
superstratal influence 3.189, 
3-643 
superstratal influence, Romance 2.288 
superstrate language 3.639, 3.643, 
4-368-369, 4.371, 4.373 
suppletion 1.522, 1.553, 2.592, 
4.660-661 
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suppletive insertion 4.447-448 

suppression 2.300-301 

supralaryngeal adjustment 4.666 

suprasegmental 3.724 

suprasegmental property 3.206 

Saq alPAhwaz 2.571 

Sugayr, Na‘im 4.240 

suqut 2.16 

Sar Arabic 3.479, 3.481, 3.489 

Sura 2.526 

sura ‘agliyya 2.444 

Surat 2.326, 2.329 

Suravaram, Pratap Reddy 4.452 

surface order 3.232 

surface structure 2.208, 4.521, 
4.524525 

Surinam 2.472 

Surur, Najib 1.601 

Suryanis 4.580 

Susa Arabic 1.571, 1.642, 4.62 

Sutcliffe, Edmund F. 3.159 

Su‘tbiyya 1.626, 2.303, 3.30, 3-34, 
3-346, 4.295 

suUur 3.105 

Suwariqiyya 1.129 

Suwaydi, ‘Izz ad-Din ’Abia “Ishaq ibn 
Muhammad ibn Tarxan as- 
1.536 

Suwaylam, Ahmad 4.92 

Suxne > Soukhne 

Suyati, Jalal al-Din as- 1.194, 1.380, 
1.567, 1.614, I.626—-627, 2.84-89, 
2.92, 2.156, 2.158, 2.176, 2.189, 2.291, 
2.298, 2.304, 2.316, 2.401, 2.425, 
2.433, 2.496-497, 2.555, 2.628, 2.630, 
3+75 3-335 3-995 3-935 3-I1OT, 3.321324, 
3.380, 3.648-649, 3.651, 4.21, 4.283, 
4.295, 4.436-437 

Swadesh, Morris 4.313 

Swahili 1.133-134, 1.136, 1.448, 1.545, 
1.660-666, 2.26, 2.211, 2.525, 2.597, 
2.669-670, 2.673, 3.59, 3.126-127, 
3.635, 3.640, 3.643, 4.281, 4.381-387, 
4.728 

Swahili in Oman 3.478 

Swahilization 1.663 

Swain, Michael 1.368 

Swales, John 1.649 

Swan 2.67 


Swan, Toril 1.476 

Swaylih 2.498 

swear word 4.418-421 

Sweden 2.72 

Sweden, Arabic in 2.73, 2.97 

Sweetser, Eva 4.162-163 

Swerkiy Arabic 4.677 

switch, single-word 2.374 

switching 1.415 

switching, diglossic 1.634-635 

switching, diglossic > code-switching 

switching, register 1.634 

Switzerland 2.439 

Sxauri 4.301 

Sykes-Picot Agreement 2.699 

syllabary, Sumero-Akkadian 4.1 

syllabic cluster 3.209 

syllabic economy 1.63 

syllabic harmony 3.492 

syllabic weight 3.726 

syllabication 1.225, 2.35-36, 3-493, 
3-530, 3-611, 3.617, 3.729, 4.344 

syllabication, directional 4.85 

syllabification > syllabication 

syllable 3.208, 3.547, 3.610, 4.387 

syllable, bimoraic 2.154 

syllable, canonical 1.342 

syllable, closed 4.388, 4.683 

syllable, degenerate 2.36, 4.389 

syllable, heavy 3.613, 4.388, 4.390 

syllable, lexically stressed 2.396, 
2.399-400 

syllable, light 4.388, 4.390 

syllable, monomoraic 2.154 

syllable, open 4.388, 4.390 

syllable, pitch-accented 2.396 


syllable, superheavy 2.396, 3.612-613, 


3.616-621, 4.108, 4.344, 
4.388 

syllable, ‘vowelless’ 3.611 

syllable complexity 3.725 

syllable juncture 3.612 

syllable margin 1.487 

syllable onset 3.728 

syllable structure 2.32, 2.36, 2.350, 
3.240, 3.301, 3.328-329, 3.601, 
3.615-616, 4.116-117, 4.387-3 89, 
4.564 

syllable type 1.261, 3.611 
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syllable weight 3.612-613 

syllepsis 3.538 

syllogism 4.14 

symbolism 4.212 

symbolism, semantic 4.287 

synchronic 1.604 

synchrony 1.575 

syncope 2.17, 2.36, 2.123, 3.494-495, 


3-530 3-729, 4-116, 4.344-345, 4.348, 


4-351, 4.389-391 

syncretism 1.644 

syndetic 4.191 

synecdoche 3.121, 3.632, 
3-733 

synesthesis 4.282, 4.286 

synonym 1.435, 1.656, 2.69, 2.442, 
3-35, 3.38 

synonym > mutaradif 

synonym, rhyming 4.607, 4.611 

synonymy 1.435, 2.624, 3.45, 
3.161-162, 3.320-321, 
3-323-324 

syntactic function 2.625 

syntactic reconstruction 3.385 

syntactic transfer 4.38 

syntax 4.391-402 

synthetic 1.400, 1.486, 1.562, 1.614, 
1.616, 3.671 

synthetic construction 2.247 

synthetic genitive 1.82-85, 
2.570 

Syria 1.531, 2.500, 2.699, 3.315, 
3-347, 4.402-409 

Syria, Arabic in 1.407, 1.502, 1.571, 
1.583-584, 1.592, 1.605, 1.607-608, 


2.31, 2.204, 2.374, 2.5325 2.555, 3-588 


Syriac 1.132, I.166-167, 1.171, 
1.180-181, 1.284, 1.493, I.540-541, 
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1.602, 2.66, 2.182, 2.199-201, 2.211, 
2.266, 2.639, 2.658, 3.218, 3.313, 
3-351, 3-409-412, 3-414-415, 
3.418-420, 3.426, 3.592, 3.696, 
4-1, 4.73 4.168, 4.175, 4.177, 4.303, 
4-402, 4.459, 4.542-544 

Syriac, West 2.67 

Syriac script 1.148-151, 1.603, 
3.110 

Syriacism 4.546 

Syrian Arab Republic 1.546 

Syrian Arabic 1.187, 1.221, 1.281, 
I.340-342, 1.408, 1.492, 1.538, 
1.540, 1.571, 1.604, 1.657, 2.38, 
2.96, 2.156, 2.388, 2.390, 2.397, 
2.499, 2.658, 3.67—68, 3.70, 3.237, 
3.264, 3.266-268, 3.446, 3.456, 
3-5535 3556-557, 3-568, 3-61 1-612, 
3.614, 3.656, 3.684-685, 3.729, 
3-739-740, 4.45, 4.52, 4.67, 4.116, 
4.163, 4.195-196, 4.309, 4.312-313, 
4-317-318, 4.339, 4-341, 4.491, 
4-647, 4-649, 4.654-655, 
4.678 

Syrian Desert 1.260 

Syrian Plates of Kottayam 3.129 

Syrian Protestant College 1.175 

Syro-Lebanese Arabic 1.546, 3.1-2, 
3-4, 3-585, 3.587 

Syro-Mesopotamian Arabic 1.260 

Syro-Palestinian Arabic 1.84, 1.111, 
1.388, 1.642, 3.237, 4.28 5-286 

Syrt region 3.53 

system 1.369 

system, one-or-two-systems debate 
1.369 

Systemic Grammar 1.457 

Szabolsci, Anna 3.653 
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t@ 1.297, 1.609, 2.521, 2.594, 3.152, 
3.281, 3.285, 3.292 

t@ at-ta’nit 2.156, 2.544 

t@ at-tatniya 2.239 

t@ maftuha 2.327 

t@ marbuta 1.78, 1.134, 1.136, 1.152, 
1.384, 1.497, 1.561, 1.612, 1.639-640, 
1.643, 2.156, 2.327, 2.342-344, 2.484, 
2.527, 2.583, 2.606, 3.67, 3.92, 3.11, 
3.220, 3.240, 3.242, 3.426, 3.430, 
3-439, 3-445-446, 3.566, 3.590, 
4.518 

t@ tawila 1.134, 1.384 

Ta’abbata Sarran 4.202 

ta‘addd 3.102, 4.410 

ta‘addin 1.356, 2.94, 3.10I, 3.108, 
3.224, 4.236, 4.410-416, 4.531, 4.624, 
4.641 

ta‘ajjub 2.79-80, 3.101, 3.550 

ta‘ajjub, ‘alamat at- 3.741 

Ta‘alibi, "Aba Mansur ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
Muhammad at- 1.173, 1.435, 2.443, 
2.555 2.582, 3.34, 3-117, 3.7315 
4.283-284, 4.286 

ta‘alluq 4.438-439, 4.441 

Ta“an, Hasim at- 1.614, 1.616 

ta‘arrin 2.291 

tab’ 2.176 

tabalbul al-lugat 3.345 

Tabari, “Abu Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Jarir 
at- 2.334, 3-6-7, 3.36, 3.93, 3-574, 
4.295 

Tabbaa, Yasser 

Tabet, Jacques 3.348 

tabi® 1.124, 3.101, 3.201, 4.221 

Tabit ibn Qurra 4.542 


4.131 


tab‘iyya 4.221 

Tablig Jamayat 1.286 

taboo 1.657, 1.659, 2.363-364, 
2.646, 3.662, 4.166, 4.416—-421, 4.471, 
4-765 

taboo, speaking 2.714 

taboo expression 2.71 

Tabriz 2.220 

Tabrizi, Mir ‘Ali 3.337 

Tabrizi, Mirza Ja‘far 3.337 

tabsit 1.176, 1.531 

Tabuk 3.401-402, 3.404 

tabyin 4.436 

Tachelhit > Berber, Tachelhit 

tadafur al-qar@’in 4.22 

taddmm 4.22, 4.27 

tadammun 3.120 

tadawul 1.429 

tadaxul al-lugdt 3.321, 4.167 

tadif 1.358, 3.566, 4.642 

ta‘dim 1.558, 4.329 

ta‘diya 1.356, 4.410, 4.641-642 

Tadjoura 1.654-655 

tadkir 3.92, 651, 4.443 

tadmin 1.628, 3.646 

Taeschner, Traute 1.368 

Taez > Tazz 

tafa“ala 3.226 

tafaul 1.628 

tafdil 1.69, 2.13, 2.79, 3-105 

tafila 3.208-209, 4.89-92, 4.103 

Tafilalt 3.53 

Tafilalt Arabic 3.290-291 

tafjir al-luga 4.211 

TAFL > Teaching of Arabic as a Foreign 
Language 
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tafrid 3.430, 4.316 

tafsir 1.336, 1.427, 1.512, 1.558, 
2.383, 3.136, 4.436, 4.472, 4.685, 
4.740 

Taftazani, Sa‘d ad-Din at- 1.380 

tafxim 1.205, 1.558, 2.233, 2.235, 
2.503, 2.529, 3.91, 3.149, 3.600, 
4.10, 4.218, 4.421-424, 4.427, 
4.669 

tafxim, alif at- 3.90 

tag 1.342, 2.148, 2.615 

tag, discourse 1.514 

Tagant 3.171 

Tagdawast 3.170 

tagger 1.460 

tagger, parts-of-speech 1.514-515 

tagging 1.455, 1.459, 1.513, 1.515 

Taglib 2.121, 3.94 

Tagore, Rabindranath 1.288 

tagyir 2.403, 3.649, 4.121 

tagyir al-irab 3.650 

Taha, ‘Ali Mahmtd 4.90 

Taha, Zeinab Ahmed 3.100-106, 
4.410-416, 4.23 5-236 

tahaddud 4.329 

tahdid 3.573, 4.331, 4-740 

tabdit 1.531 

tabliya 4.221 

tabmid 2.327 

tahqiq 3-92, 3-119, 3.307, 4.446 

tahqigq al-hamza 4.6, 4.10 

tabqir 1.637 

tabrif 2.630 

Tahtawi, Rifa‘a Rafi‘ at- 
3-349 

tabwil 3.92, 3.235 

Taif 3.179 

Theme and Tail constituents 
2.3975 4-732 

Taine-Cheikh, Catherine 1.419, 1.585, 
2.240-2.50, 2.363, 3.60, 3.169-176, 
3-447-453, 3-664, 3.667 

Taizz 1.655, 3694 

Ta‘izz Arabic 4.751 

Taj al-‘artis 3.21, 3.30-33, 4.2, 4.35, 
4.103 

Taj Mahal 4.561 

Taj as-salatin 1.8 

tajddaba 2.580 


1.494, 3-193, 


2.148-149, 


tajanus 2.496 

tajawwuz 3.118 

Tajfel, Henri 2.713 

Tajik 1.29, 1.34, 1.590, 2.408, 2.670, 
3.578, 4.424-425, 4.608, 4.612-614, 
4.621 

Tajik, numerals in 4.617 

Tajik suffix in Uzbekistan Arabic 4.616 

tajmtyt 2.470 

tajnis > jinds 

tajwid 1.338, 1.528, 3.207, 3.335, 
3.567, 3.726, 4.422, 4.425-428 

Takarli 4.663 

ta’kid 1.202; 1.555, 1.§§9; 4.221, 
4.640 

takrar 1.471 

Takrouna Arabic 3.448 

tala 3.173 

Ta‘lab, Abu I-“Abbas Ahmad ibn Yahya 
1.627, 2.79, 2.86-89, 2.234, 2.359- 
360, 2.443, 2.496, 2.629-631, 3.35, 
AUG: 3.117, 3.328=324, 
4.330-332, 4.443 

talabi 2.358, 2.360 

talagin 4.413 

talattuf 2.70 

tal”um 1.429 

Talay, Shabo 4.407 

talazum 1.435 

Taleb Ibrahimi, Khaoula 2.660 

talib al-luga 2.630 

talik 3.338 

talil 1.194, 2.177, 4.12-13, 
4-475 

ta‘liq 3.336-338, 4.21-22, 4.98, 
4.131, 4.428-430, 4.561 

Taliqani, ‘Abd al-Majid 3.338 

ta‘liq-girmast 3.338 

Talmon, Rafael 1.309, 1.562, 
1.583-584, 2.176-178, 2.226-227, 
2.234, 2.294, 2.307, 2.402, 
2.43 5-436, 2.453, 2.536, 2.539, 
2.542, 2.544, 2.632, 3.21, 3.106—-107, 
3.109, 3.123, 3.176, 3.315, 3.361, 
3-456, 3-5475 4.220, 4.235, 4.284, 
4.431, 4.446, 4.661 

Talmoudi, Fathi 1.571, 3.729, 4.62, 
4.563 


Talmud 1.131, 2.527, 3-409 
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Talmy, Leonard 1.485 

Talo, Ewa S. 4.271 

taltala 1.399, 1.490-491, 1.493, 
1.594, 1.614, 2.263, 3.14, 3.691-692, 
4-430-431 

taltif 2.70 

talyin al-hamza_ 3.91 

tamakkana 4.431 

tamakkun 3.453, 4-431-433, 
4-445 

tamam al-ism 4.445 

Tamari, Tal 3.137-139 

Tamasheq 4.280 

tamdsuk 1.427 

Tamazight 1.534, 2.73, 2.698, 2.704, 
2.709, 2.712, 3.274, 3-350 

Tamerlane 1.28, 4.612 

Tamezret 4.572 

Tamil 2.333, 2.669, 3.725, 
4-433-436 

Tamil, Kanniyakumari 
4-435 

Tamil Nadu 2.325 

Tamim 1.399, 1.490, 1.614, I.616, 
I.641, 2.88, 2.263, 2.312, 2.427, 
2.494, 2.555, 3-14, 3.89, 93.2-94, 
3.186, 3.497, 3-645, 3.691, 
3.697-698, 4.10, 4.22, 4.304, 
4-430, 4.572 

Tamimi Arabic 

Tamix 3.94 

tamkin 3.453 

tamm 1.624, 2.14, 2.548-551 

tamma_ 1.566, 3.200 

tamsir al-luga 3.349 

tamtam 2.676-677 

tamtil 2.301, 2.305, 2.403, 
2.443-444, 2.446, 3.118, 4.447 

tamtiliyya 4.157 

Tamtd 4.478 

Tamudic > Thamudic 

tamyiz 2.15, 2.186, 2.225, 
3.101, 3.103-105, 3.241, 3.432, 
3-451-452, 3.548, 3.684, 
4436-437, 4.565 

tamyiz al-jumla 4.437 

tamyiz al-mufrad 4.437 

tamyiz an-nisba 4.437 

tan@ 3.173 


4-433> 


1.71 


TALMY — TAQDIM 


Tana River 4.381 

tanazuS 4.193, 4.437-442 

tanbih 2.237 

tandim 4.331 

Tandjile 1.360 

Tang Dynasty 

Tanganyika 

Tangier 
4.156 

Tangier Arabic 1.439, 1.609, 3.274, 
3.288, 3.291-293, 3.672 

tanit 2.156, 3.92, 3.651 

tankir 1.188, 3.453, 4-443, 4.445 

Tannen, Deborah 3.665 

Tannamah Arabic 4.127 


1.378 
1.660, 1.663 


2.64, 3.287, 3.294, 


Tanuxi, ‘Izz ad-Din at- 2.637, 
3.216 
tanwin 1.68, 1.73, 1.109, 1.134, 


I.1§2, 1.188-189, 1.207, 1.246, 
1.248, 1.266, 1.273, 1.309, 1.559, 
1.562, 1.580, 1.606, 1.615, 
1.644-646, 2.20, 2.24, 2.87, 
2.226, 2.239, 2.278, 2.353, 2.379, 
2.403-404, 2.411, 2.424-427, 
2.453, 2.546-547, 3.98, 3.191, 
3-220, 3-270, 3-33.55 3-403, 3-429, 
3-440, 3-453, 3-482, 3.548, 3.551, 
3.590, 3.648, 3.693, 3.696, 4.1 5-16, 
4-124, 4.318, 4.357, 4.442-446, 
4.558, 4.742 

tanwin al-iwad 4.444-445 

tanwin al-makdna 4.443 

tanwin al-muqabala 4.444 

tanwin at-tamakkun 4.443, 4.445 

tanwin at-tankir 4.443 

tanwin at-tarannum 4.443 

tanwin fatha 2.327 

tanwin-nasb construction 2.453 


Tanzania 1.661-663, 3.642, 4.386, 
4.508 

Tanzania, Arabic in 2.672 

tanzil 1.173 

Tanzimat 3.504 


Taoujjout 4.572 
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Tagafi, ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar at- > Isa ibn Umar 


at-Taqafi 

Taqafi, Muhammad ibn al-Qasim 
at- 2.325 

taqdim 2.131, 3.649-650 
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taqdim wa-ta’xir 4.739 

taqdim, wujub at- 4.739 

taqdir 2.290, 2.301-302, 2.402, 
2.404, 2.537-538, 2.626, 4.13, 
4-446-449 

taqdiri 1.561 

Taqif 3.691 

taqil 2.233, 3-551, 4.431-432 

Taqla, Busara 3.193 

Taqla, Salim 3.193 

taglid 2.305 

taqui’ 3.341 

Tarabin 3.360, 3.401 

Tarabin Arabic 3.365-366, 
4.238 

tardduf 3.323 

Tarafa ibn al-‘Abd 
4.201, 4.208-209 

tarannum 3.453, 4-443, 4-445 

tardiyya 4.32, 4.35 

target 1.425, 2.192-193 

target language 1.437, 1.459, 1.482, 
1.485, 3-639, 4.139, 4.370 

target text 1.432 

targum 3.409 

tavib 2.638, 2.641, 2.696, 
4.465 

tavid 2.578-579, 2.581-582 

tavif 3.428 

tavif, adat at- 1.488 

Tarifit > Berber, Rif 

tariga al-hamdiyya, at- 3.341 

tarjama 4.157 

tarkib ismi 3.428 

tarkib ’isnddi 2.404 

Tarone, Elaine 4.141 

tarqim 3.740 

tarsi’ 4.103-104 

Tarsus 1.388 

Tarsus Arabic 1.390-392, 
1.394-395 

tartib 1.575 

tartil 4.426 

tarWis 1.152, 3.308, 3.341, 3.650, 
4.134, 4.560 

tarxim 1.638, 2.17, 4.558 

Tasaftt 3.222 

tasarruf 2.179, 2.356, 2.426, 3.658, 
4-432, 4.443 


3.21 1-212, 3.646, 


tasawwur 1.429 

tasbib an-nat 3.432 

tasbih 2.329, 2.425, 2.441, 3.116, 
119, 4.128, 4,507 

tasbihi 2.444 

tasdid 1.2, 1.152, 2.299 

tasgir 1.576, 1.637, 2.424 

tashif 2.630 

tashil al-hamz 4.10 

taSira 4.560-561 

Tasiwit > Berber, Siwa 

tasj’ 4.103-104 

taskil 1.487 

taskin 1.615-616, 2.16 

Task6priizade 3.502-503 

tasliya 2.46 

tasri 4.87, 4.92 

tasri‘ jami‘abyatihi 4.87 

tasrif 1.119, 1.122, 1.192, 1.573, 
2.180, 2.298, 2.402, 2.426, 
2.623-624, 3.423, 4.119, 4.431 

tasrif al~af'al 2.404 

tasrib 2.578-579, 2.581, 3.120 

Tata Arabic 3.288 

Tataouine 2.709 

Tatar 2.557, 2.670, 2.673, 4.263-264, 
4-450-451 

Tatar, Crimean 4.263 

Tatar, Kazan 4.450 

Tatar, Volga 4.450 

tatimma 4.221 

tatir 3.114 

tatniya 2.184 

Tauzin, Aline 3.173 

Tavla 1.116 

tawdduS 4.684 

tawahhbum 4.447 

tawallud 4.330-331 

Tawara Arabic 3.401, 3.403 

tawarud 1.436, 1.438 

tawassu’ 3.116, 3.120 

tawassu'at 3.651 

tawatur 4.13, 4.684 

Taweel, Ahmad ibn Ahmad 
Muhammad Abdalla [Tawil, “Ahmad 
ibn Ahmad Muhammad ‘Abdallah 
at-] 3.336 

Tawfiq, Muhammad 1.601 

tawhid 1.336, 1.338, 3.136 
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Tawhidi, Abia Hayyan at- 1.403, 
3.112, 3.161, 3.177, 3.307, 3.309, 
4.64, 4.66, 4.132 

tawhim 3.539 

tawil 1.429, 2.579, 3.119, 3-211, 
3.214 

tawjib 3.539 

tawkid 1.124, 1.202, 1.435-436, 
1.569, 2.22, 2.82, 2.115, 3.573, 
4.562 

tawqt 1.152, 3.336, 3-519, 4.131, 
4.561 

tawqi al-mutlaq, at- 4.561 

tawgif 1.3, 4.684 

tawriya 2.497, 2.578, 3.538-539, 
4.157 

tawriya mubayyana 3.538 

tawriya mubayya’a 3.538 

tawriya mujarrada 3.538 

tawriya muqtarina 3.538 

tawriya murassaba 3.538 

Tawwazi, at- 1.627 

taxallus 3.717, 3.720 

taxdtub 3.122 

taxfif 2.17 

taxir 3.649-650 

taxnin 3.336 

taxrij 1.628 

taxsis 1.190, 3.428, 4.316 

Tayaha Arabic 4.238 

Tayash, Fahad A. 3.397 

ta‘yin 1.190 

Taylor, John R. 1.343-344, 4.166, 
4.502 

Tayma 4.478-479, 4.481 

Tayman 3.411 

Taymanite 4.478-481 

Taymor, Mahmid = 1.409, 1.601 

Taymur, Muhammad _ 1.600, 
1.602 

taysir 1.176 

tayydye 1.128 

Tayybit illmam Arabic 4.406-407 

Tayy? 1.187, 1.310, 1.399, 
1.628, 2.494, 3.89, 3.94, 3.692, 
3.694-695, 3.697, 4.62, 4.126, 
4-376, 4.430 

Tayyib Salih at- > Salih, at-Tayyib 

Tayyibi, at- 3.121, 4.132, 4.562 


TAWHIDI — TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES) 2.55 


Taza Arabic 1.609, 3.288, 
3.290-291 

Tchardari 4.613 

Tchédé 1.334 

TD-PSOLA 1.210, 1.212 

teacher training 2.110 

Teaching Arabic as a Foreign Language 
(TAFL) 4.154 

teaching, mosque 1.381 

teaching Arabic writing 1.651 

teaching English writing 1.651 

teaching materials 1.670, 2.74, 4.148, 
4.152153, 155 

teaching of Amazigh 2.712 

teaching of Arabic 1.176, 1.258, 
1.3 36-338, 1.364-365, 1.370, 
T.449-451, 1.472, 1.484, 1.654, 
1.660—-661, 1.667, 1.669, 2.75, 
2.104-113, 2.184, 2.214, 2.337—-338, 
2.438, 2.672, 2.698, 2.700 

teaching of Arabic in Europe 2.73, 
3-315 

teaching of Arabic in India 
2.326-327 

teaching of Arabic in Israel 2.440, 
3-315 

teaching of Arabic in Jordan 2.503 

teaching of Arabic in Mali 3.137-138 

teaching of Arabic in Malta 
3-143-144 

teaching of Arabic in Nigeria 3.374, 
3-376 

teaching of Arabic in North 
America 3.395 

teaching of Arabic in Pakistan 3.508, 
3.511 

teaching of Arabic in Senegal 4.185 

teaching of Arabic in Somalia 4.276 

teaching of Arabic in the Ottoman 
empire 3.504 

teaching of Arabic in the United 
States 3.398 

teaching of Arabic in Turkey 4.578, 
4.582 

teaching of Berber 2.63 

teaching of English 2.8-9, 2.31, 2.216, 
2.696, 3.316 

teaching of foreign languages 2.696, 
290%. 3.41%, 9315 
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teaching of French 2.8-9, 2.698 

teaching of French in Jordan 2.504 

teaching of French in Morocco 
2.73% 

teaching of German 2.9 

teaching of grammar 2.701 

teaching of Hebrew 3.398 

teaching of Italian 2.9 

teaching of Ivrit 2.464 

teaching of Moroccan Arabic 2.74 

teaching of oral communication 
2.107 

teaching of reading 2.107 

teaching of reading and writing 
3-75 

teaching of Russian 2.9 

teaching of second language > second 
language teaching 

teaching of Spanish 2.9 

teaching of writing 2.107 

tabrd® 3.173 

Teda 1.36, 1.360 

Teeple, David 4.85-86, 4.389-391 

téere 4.181 

Teeuw, Andries 2.337, 2.341 

Teixera, Pedro 2.572 

Teixidor, Javier 3.472 

Tekna 2.240 

teknonym 2.586, 2.588, 4.469 

Tekrur 4.179 

Telegdi, Zsigmund 2.407, 2.411 

telegraphese 4.47-49 

telephone conversation 1.214 

television 1.273, 1.275, 1.408, 
1.528, 1.546, 1.655, 2.32, 2.214, 
2.503, 2.609, 2.648, 2.658, 3.11, 
3-19, 3-194, 3-196-198, 3.295, 
3.318, 4.408 

television, multichannel 3.199 

television, satellite 3.197, 4.322 

television serial 4.377 

telic 1.198, 1.200 

telic verb) 1.52 

telicity 1.52 

Tell al-Masxttta 3.466 

Telugu 2.669, 4.452-454 

Telugu, administrative terminology 
In 4.452 

Telugu, gender system in 4.454 


template 1.573, 2.447-450, 3.225, 
3-301, 3.610, 4.93-95 

template satisfaction 3.492 

temporal 1.472, 3.234 

temporal adverb  1.21-23 

temporal terms, acquisition of 
1.377 

temporality 2.76 

Temporary Impairment 
Hypothesis 4.145 

Ten Great Books 1.380 

Tenes 1.54 

Tenes Arabic 1.609 

tenor 2.442 

tense I.110, 1.195-196, 1.216—-217, 
1.3 48-350, 1.508, I.510, 1.523, 
1.568, 1.606, 2.90-92, 2.174, 3.67, 
3-98-99, 3.247-248, 4.306, 4.392, 
4-395, 4398-399, 4.454-458, 
4-745 

tense, Greek 3.97 

tense auxiliary 4.646 

tense maintenance 1.432 

tense marker 1.485, 1.567, 2.568, 
2.577 

tense mood 1.220 

Tense Projection 4.396, 4.398-399 

tense shift 1.432 

Tense-Mood-Aspect system 1.486, 
2.523-524, 3-67, 4.455, 4-457 

term, general 4.685 

term, specific 4.685 

terminative 3.414 

terminology 1.402, 2.634, 2.637, 
3.18, 4.458-466 

terminology, administrative 2.199, 
2.636, 4.590, 4.593 

terminology, administrative, in 
Telugu 4.452 


terminology, agricultural 2.284, 2.289, 


2.667, 4.312 
terminology, alchemical 2.27-28 
terminology, anatomical 2.26 
terminology, astronomical 2.26, 
2.667 
terminology, bicycle 2.637 
terminology, botanical 2.26, 2.200 
terminology, building 4.312 
terminology, car 2.34 
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terminology, Christian 1.181, 1.503 

terminology, coining of 2.635-640, 
4.168 

terminology, commercial 2.458 

terminology, computer 2.9, 2.30, 
2.34, 2.375, 2.667 

terminology, Coptic scientific 
1.499 

terminology, creation of 1.175 

terminology, culinary 2.29 

terminology, dictionaries of 2.641 

terminology, education 2.341-342 

terminology, grammatical 1.168, 
2.186 

terminology, Indo-European 2.539 

terminology, irrigation 1.504 

terminology, Islamic 2.29, 4.78 

terminology, Islamic jurisprudence 
2441 

terminology, Jewish 1.240 

terminology, kinship 2.583-588 

terminology, legal 3.26, 3.32 

terminology, mathematical 2.28, 
2.667 

terminology, medical 4.460, 4.545 

terminology, military 3.6, 4.593 

terminology, musical 2.28 

terminology, mystical 4.76 

terminology, pharmacological 2.200 

terminology, philosophical 2.200, 
4-545 

terminology, religious 1.181, 1.257, 
£472; AAG, V.541, 2040, 2.253, 
2.342, 2.667, 4.168, 4.601 

terminology, rural 1.503-504, 
1.541 

terminology, scientific 1.403-404, 
2.254, 4.459-460, 4.545 

terminology, technical 1.176, 1.332, 
1.437, 1.453, 1.531, 1.665, 2.9, 
2.30, 2.374-376, 2.468, 2.700, 
2.702, 3.25-26, 3.203, 3.241, 
3.426 

terminology, trade 2.253, 2.455, 
2.667 

terms of abuse 4.470-471 

terms of address 1.251, 2.8, 2.205, 
2.622, 3.719, 4.466-471 

terms of address, Ottoman 4.593 
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terms of address, Turkish 3.660-661, 
4-467, 4.470 

terms of endearment 4.470 

terms of respect 4.470 

Territoire francais des Afars et des 
Issas 1.654 

territory 2.60 

Tersis, Nicole 4.279 

Tesniére, Lucien 1.41, 1.343, 
2.317 

Testen, David 1.201-204, 2.21-23, 
2.66, 3.191, 3.419 

Tetouan 2.64, 3.294, 4.156 

Tetouan Arabic 1.596, 1.609, 3.273, 
3.288, 3.290-29T, 3.293 

Teubner, J.K. 3.7 

text 1.430-432, 1.472, 1.568, 1.648, 
1.651, 2.143, 2.148, 2.207 

text, expository 1.474 

text categorization 1.459 

text corpus 1.214 

text database 1.460 

Text Encoding Initiative 1.513 

text feature 4.472, 4.474-475 

text linguistics 1.430, 1.470 

text organization 2.207 

text processing 1.455, 1.459, 
I.515 

text production 4.474 

text reception 4.474 

text type 1.432, 4.473 

text typology 4.473 

textbook 1.448-449, 1.651, 1.655, 
1.670, 2.110-I1I, 2.189, 2.33 6-338, 
2.704 

textiles 2.40 

textlinguistics 4.471-476 

text-to-speech conversion 1.460 

text-to-speech converter 1.515 

text-to-speech synthesis 1.207 

text-to-speech synthesizer 1.210 

text-to-speech system 1.211-212 

textual theme 1.475 

textuality 1.430, 4.472 

textus receptus 4.4 

Thackston, Wheeler M. 2.598, 
4.148 

Thai 4.268, 4.476-477 

Thai, Arabic loanwords in 4.476 
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Thai Muslims 4.477 

Thakerar, Jitendra N. 4.322 

Tham Seong Chee 2.341, 2.344 

Thamudic 2.198, 2.263, 
4-477-483 

Thamudic, Hijazi 4.478-479, 4.481, 
4.483 

Thamudic, Hismaic 4.478 

Thamudic, Najdi 4.478-479, 
4.481-482 

Thamudic, Tabuki 4.480, 4.482 

Thamudic, Taymanite 4.479-481 

thanks 3.660 

that-trace violation 3.707 

thaydin 3.173 

thazi 3.174 

theater 1.175, 1.600-601, 2.77 

theater, colloquial 1.600 

theater play 1.323 

Theil, Rolf 2.137-142 

Thelander, Mats 2.320 

Thelin, Nils 2.208 

Thelwall, Robin 1.525, 3.62, 
3-435 

thematic continuity 1.648 

thematic development 1.427 

thematic hierarchy 4.489 

thematic pro 2.174 

thematic relation 4.535 

thematic role 1.40-41, 4.535 

thematic shift 1.648 

thematic slot 1.474-475 

thematic structure 4.484-486, 
4.501-502 

thematic unity 3.646 

thematic vowel 1.119, 1.121 

thematization 1.623, 2.249, 
4.485-486 

thematized structure 4.486 

thematizer 4.486 

theme 1.347, 1.429, 1.474, 1.485, 
2.148-149, 2.569, 3.81, 4.484-487, 
4-489-494, 4.498, 4.501-502, 4.535, 
4.538, 4.732 

theme, textual 1.475 

theme, topical 1.475 

theme marker 2.149 

Theophanes 4.259 

theophoric names 3.696 


thésis 3.176, 3.209, 4.684 

O criterion 4.488-489, 4.491-492 

© marking 4.491, 4.493 

Q position 4.488 

O role 4.487-494 

© Theory [Theta Theory] 2.170, 4.438, 
4-441, 4.488, 4.746 

Thillet, Pierre 4.546 

third deixis 1.106 

third distance 1.23 

Thirteen Classics 1.380 

Thomas, Bertram 2.211, 3.478, 
4.124 

Thomas, Jenny 1.657 

Thomas, Saint 3.129 

Thomason, Sarah Grey 1.294, 1.501, 
1.504, 2.29, 2.664-674, 3.59, 3.642, 
4.368, 4.370-373 

Thompson, Billy Bussell 1.98 

Thompson, Sandra A. 2.208, 
4.317 

Thor Arabic 4.127 

Thorbecke, Heinrich 2.629 

Thorburn, D.H. 2.518 

Thrdainsson, Héskuldur 4.540 

Thurston, Edgar 4.435 

Tiaret 1.56 

Tiberias Arabic 1.608 

Tibesti 1.360, 1.362 

Tibi, at- > Tayyibi, at- 

Tibrizi, al-Xatib at- 2.538 

tier, autosegmental 3.626 

tier, skeletal 3.626 

tier conflation 4.93-94, 4.96 

Tietz, Renate 2.477, 2.479 

Tietze, Andreas 2.456, 4.583-584, 
4.588 

Tifinagh 1.133, 1.294, 2.63, 
2.673, 2.709, 3-171, 3-294, 3-317, 
3.3 50-351 

Tiglath Pileser III, King 1.126, 3.466 

Tigray > Tigrinya 

Tigré 1.639, 2.66-67, 2.269, 2.271, 
3-592, 4.175, 4.301, 4.304-306, 
4-309, 4.312 

Tigrifya 1.654-655, 2.53-54, 
2.66-67, 2.269, 3.62, 3.627, 
4.301-302, 4.304-306, 4.309-310, 
4.312 
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Tigris Arabic 1.91, 1607 

Tih, at- 3.400, 4.237 

Tihama 1.654-655, 2.274, 3.691, 
3-695, 3-697, 4.125, 4.127, 
4.751 

Tihama Arabic 1.589, 1.655, 2.259, 
2.270-27 3, 3-179; 3-454, 4-240, 
4-751, 4-753-754, 4-756 

Tyaniyya 4.180-182 

Tikrit Arabic 2.415, 2.417, 2.421 

Tikriti, Bahjat K. at- 1.617 

tilde 1.1 

Till, Walter C. 1.502 

Tilmatine, Mohand 2.73 

Timberlake, Alan 4.37, 4.39-40 

Timbukti, at- 3.373 

Timbuktu 2.240, 3.13 5-136, 3.138, 
3-394 

time 2.91-92 

time reference 1.195-196, 1.553, 
4.48 

Tindouf 2.240 

Tintin 4.284 

Tio 2.273 

tip of the tongue 2.683 

Tipografia Medicea_ 1.168 

tigal 1.191, 2.425, 4.431 

tirdz 2.41, 2.600 

Tirmidh 2.600 

Tirol 2.439 

Tirosh-Becker, Ofra 2.534 

Tisit 3.170 

title 1.125, 3.658-659, 3.720, 4.467, 
4.468-470 

title, Ottoman 4.592 

Tivaouane 4.182 

Tiyaha 3.360 

Tiyaha Confederation 3.401 

Tizi Ouzou 2.712, 2.715 

Tkatsch, Jaroslaus 4.543-546 

Tlemcen 1.24, 1.53-54, 1.56 

Tlemcen Arabic 1.444, 1.609, 2.532, 
2.5345 3.4525 4.70 

Tlili, Bechir 4.572 

TMA > Tense Mood Aspect 

tmazigt > Tamazight 

Tobi, Y. 2.534 

Toblig Jamat 1.286 

Tobrouk Arabic 3.55 


TIGRIS ARABIC — TOPIC MARKER 259 


Todorov, Tzvetan 2.468 

Togo 2.250, 4.758 

tokenizer 1.515 

tolba 4.158-159 

Toledo 1.96-97, 1.100, 1.166-167, 
1.169, 1.171, 4.217 

Tombalbaye, President Francois 1.363 

Tombouctou > Timbuktu 

tombstone 2.46 

Tomiche, Nada 4.669 

tone 2,739, 2.253, 2.590, 2.593; 
2.671, 3.461 

tone, edge 2.395-398 

tone, high 2.560 

tone, level 2.397 

tone, lexical 1.521, 2.400 

tone language 3.437 

tone of voice, abnormal 2.675 

Tongan 4.416 

tongue click 4.233 

tongues, confusion of 3.345 

tonic accent 1.367 

Tonk 2.329 

Topaloglu, Ahmed 3.501 

Toparli, Recep 4.587 

topic 1.45, 1.50, I.69-71, 1.73-74, 
1.183-184, 1.350, 1.354, 1.431, 
1.436, 1.485-486, 1.488, 1.507, 
1.558, 1.651, 2.113115, 2.132, 
2.145-147, 2.149, 2.291-292, 
2.308, 2.321, 2.354-357, 2.4345 
2.436-437, 2. 537-5395 3-105, 
3-231, 3.381, 3.383, 3.386-387, 
3-5575 3-560, 3.683, 4.319, 
4-354, 4.366, 4.484-487, 
4494-502, 4.504, 4.5275 4-570, 
4-734 

topic > mubtada’ 

topic, contrastive 4.505 

topic, emphatic 4.500 

topic, grammatical 4.653 

topic, sentence 4.503 

topic accessibility 3.711 

topic continuity 1.649 

topic focus 4.496 

topic introduction 1.432 

topic maintenance 1.651 

topic management 2.384 

topic marker 1.649 
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topic position 4.186-187 

topic reanalysis 1.185 

topic shift 1.432, 1.651 

topic shifting 1.432 

Topic/Comment 4.42, 4.525-527 

topical expression 2.113 

topical structure 1.651 

topicality 2.145, 4.319, 4.366, 
4.505—-506, 4.732-733 

Topicality Hierarchy 4.506, 
4-731-733 

topicality, degree of 3.86 

topicalization 1.183-184, 1.186, 
1.349, 1.476, 1.553, 1.623, 2.114, 
2.131, 2.145, 3-85, 3.383, 3.5575 
3-589, 4354-3555 4-395, 4-400, 
4.486, 4.501-508, 4.522-525, 
4-527, 4-654, 4.675, 4.722, 
4.728-729, 4.731-733, 4-742, 
4.746 

topicalization marker 4.60 

topicalizer 1.473 

topichood 4.317 

topic-prominent language 3.557 

toponyms > place names 

Toppil Muhammatu Miran 
4-433 

Tor alBaha Arabic 4.751 

Torobe 3.170 

Torodbe 4.184 

torsimanys 1.98 

Tosco, Mauro” 1.521, 2.518, 2.523, 
3-61, 3.634, 3.639-644 

Toshabim 2.64, 3.312 

Touareg > Tuareg 

Touba 4.180, 4.182 

Toubou 3.56 

Toulmin, Stephen 1.651 

Touma, Pierre 3.23 

Touratier, Christian 2.83 

Touré, Saada 3.137-138 

Touré, Saliou Almahady 1.256-257 

tourism 2.9 

Tourkou Arabic > Arabic, Turku 

Tourneux, Henri 4.713, 4.715 

Toygarl 1.117 

TP > phrase, Topic 

trace 2.171-173, 4.80-81, 4.364, 
4-395, 4-488, 4.493, 4.526 


trace, clitic 1.350 

Trad, Misal (Michel) 1.603 

trade 1.588-590, 2.325, 2.333, 2.552, 
2.588, 2.671, 3.58, 3.76, 3.135, 
3.137 

trade, incense 4.295 

trade, Indian Ocean 4.298, 4.381, 
4434-435) 4-477 

trade, Levant/Mecca 3.698 

trade, Mecca/Yemen 3.698 

trade, Mediterranean 2.454, 
4.573 

trade, Southeast Asia 4.476 

trade, Southeast India 4.433 

trade, trans-Saharan 3.374, 
4.723 

trade jargon 2.215, 3.62 

trade language 1.256, 2.51, 2.219, 
2.268, 2.274, 3.642 

trade language, Arabic as_ 1.655 

trade routes 2.667, 3.698 

trade routes, Arabian peninsula 
3.697-698 

trade settlement 1.617 

trading camp 1.519 

transcription 1.214, I.514-515, 
1.600, 4.515—-520 

transcription, ad hoc 4.515 

transcription, Greek 1.642 

transcription, Latin 1.603 

transcription, scientific 4.515-516, 
4.519 

transcription in email 4.516 

transcription of speech 1.210, 
1.203 

transducer 1.456 

transfer 1.416, 1.459, 1.651, 4.41, 
4.370-371 

transfer, first language 4.143-145 

transfer, semantic 4.461, 4.464-465 

transference 2.442-444, 3.116, 
3.121 

transformation 4.521-522 

transformation, Affix Hopping 
4.522 

transformation, bounded 4.522 

transformation, cyclic 4.522 

transformation, Equi 4.522 

transformation, noncyclic 4.522 
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transformation, Passive 4.522 

transformation, Pronominalization 
4.525 

transformation, Question 4.522 

transformation, Reflexive 4.522 

transformation, Relative 4.526 

transformation, unbounded 4.522 


transformational component 4.524, 
4.741 
Transformational Grammar 1.457, 


1.562, 2.356, 4.448, 4.520-528, 
4-657, 4-741 

Transformational Linguistics > 
Transformational Grammar 

transformational rule 4.522 

transhumance 4.403 

transient 1.26 

transitional area 2.3, 2.5 

transitive 1.328-329, 1.348, 
1.3 56-357, 4410-416, 4.536, 
4.624, 4.641-642 

transitive, complex 3.224 

transitive, doubly 4.530, 4.533 

transitive, singly 4.530 

transitive, triply 4.530 

transitivity 1.356, 2.94, 3.10I-I02, 
3.108, 3.224, 3.251, 4.236, 
4-410-416, 4.528-535, 4.624, 
4.626 

transitivization 3.224, 4.536, 
4.626 

Trans-Jordan 2.498-506 

Trans-Jordanian Arabic 2.499 

translation 1.432, 1.436-438, 
1.531-532, 2.209, 3.201-202 

translation from Arabic into 
Amharic 2.54 

translation from Arabic into Ge‘ez 
2.51 

translation from Arabic into Latin 
1.166 

translation from Arabic into 
Malay 2.334 

translation from Arabic into 
Oromo 2.54 

translation from Arabic into 
Turkish 3.503 

translation from Arabic into Urdu 
3.510 


TRANSFORMATION — TRAVELERS 


translation from Brazilian into 


Arabic 3.4 
translation from English into 
Arabic 2.332 


translation from Greek into 
Arabic 1.166, 2.185, 2.200, 
4-542-548 

translation from Persian into 
Arabic 2.200 

translation from Persian into 
Malay 2.334 

translation from Syriac into 
Arabic 4.542 

translation literature 4.542-548 

translation movement 4.460 

translation of Arabic grammar in 
Europe 2.189 


translation of foreign works 2.699 

translation of scientific texts 1.175 

translation of the Bible 1.175, 1.383, 
2.3345 4-759 

translation of the Pentateuch 2.23, 
2.528 

translation, etymological 2.201 

translation, interlinear 2.336 


translation, morpheme-by- 
morpheme 2.666 

translators 2.200-201, 2.209, 
4.543 

translators, Christian 4.546 

transliteration 1.514, 2.375, 
4.515 

transliteration of foreign words in 
Arabic 4.465 

transliteration, Greek of Arabic 
4.218 

transliteration, Greek of Arabic 
names 4.480 

trans-locative 1.199 

Transoxania 1.403, 4.612 

transparency 2.37 

Trara 1.54 

Trarza 3.171 

Trask, R.L. 3.728 

Traugott, Elizabeth Closs 


4-37-39, 4-41-42, 4.161, 


4.163 
Travancore 3.128 
travelers 3.60 
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2.19 1-196, 


262 TRAVIS — TUNISIA 


Travis, Lisa 4.746 

tree, derivation 1.514 

tree, metrical 3.616 

tree diagram 4.521 

Tree Pruning Hypothesis 2.691 

tree structure 3.228, 230 

t-reflexive 1.606 

Treiman, Rebecca 1.339-340 

Trengganu Stone 2.344 

tribal affiliation 2.583 

tribes, names of 1.17 

triconsonantal > triradical 

trilingualism 2.696 

trilingualism, Arabic/Uzbek/Tajik 
4.613 

triliteral > triradical 

Trimingham, J. Spencer 2.39, 
2.560 

triple-accusative construction 4.539 

Tripoli 1.362, 1.589, 1.610, 2.552, 
3-53, 4.548 

Tripoli Arabic 2.532, 2.534, 3-53, 
3.55, 3-607, 3.666-668, 
4.548-556 

Tripolitania 3.52-53, 

Tripolitania Arabic 3.55-56 

triptosis 1.398, I.§59-561, 1.580, 
1.643 

triradical 1.191, 3.624, 4.548 

triradical root 3.66 

triradicalism 1.80, 1.313-315, 3-45, 
4.96 

tritransitive 1.67, 4.539, 4.541 

trochaic 3.613 

trochaic pattern 2.350 

trochee, bimoraic 4.347, 4.349 

trochee, even 4.348 

trochee, moraic 4.345, 4.348, 4.390 

trochee, uneven 4.347-348 

trope 2.444-445, 2.579, 3-116-118, 
3.121-122 

tropic meaning 2.580-582 

Tropper, Josef 3.227, 3.408, 
3-416-419, 4.478-479 

Troupeau, Gérard 1.574, 2.232, 
2.294, 2.298, 2.308, 2.436, 2.536, 
2.542, 2.625, 3.72, 3.90, 4.119, 
4-219, 4.2355 4.414, 4-431, 4.446 

Trubetzkoy, Nikolaj S. 2.238 


Trucial Oman 4.124 

Trudgill, Peter 1.585, 1.613, 2.33, 
2.507, 3.12, 4.628, 4.631 

trujamanes 1.98 

Trumpp, Ernest 2.477 

truncation I.1I, 2.17, 2.165, 3.297, 
3-299, 3.650, 4.202, 4.557-5 59, 
4.724 

truncation, vowel 4.37 

truth condition 3.570, 4.15, 4.18 

truth value 1.423, 3.652, 4.15 

Truzzi, Oswaldo 3.2 

Tschacher, Torsten 4.433-436 

Tsereteli, George 4.613-615, 
4.618 

Tsereteli, Konstantin G. 4.303 

Tsiapera, Maria 1.536 

Tuareg 1.38, 1.133, 3.56, 3.592 

Tubu 1.36, 2.554 

Tucker, Archibald 4.381-383 

Tucker, G. Richard 2.652, 2.656, 
2.660 

Tucuman 3.3 

Tufayl, S. Muhammad 4.426 

tugra 3.308, 4.134 

Tukrar, Bilad 3.373 

tuldti 2.14, 4.624 

Tulba (Ibn at-), M. 3.172 

tulut 1.152, 3.112, 3.307-308, 
3-340-341, 3.519, 4.131, 4.138, 
4.560-562 

tulut kabir 4.562 

tulut magribi 3.112 

tulut rayban 1.151 

tumar 1.152 

tumma 1.467, 1.475 

tumtumantyya 3.693 

Tunceli 2.607 

tune 2.395, 2.397-400 

Tunis 1.171, 4.574 

Tunis Arabic 1.260, 1.444, 
1.446-447, 1.596, 1.609, 1.642, 
2.534, 3-12, 3.85, 3.607, 3.737, 
3-739 4-563-571, 4.629 

Tunis Arabic, Jewish 1.189 

Tunisi, Bayram at- 1.599, 1.601, 
1.603, 4.105 

Tunisia 1.24, 1.56, 1.597, 2.105, 
2.363, 2.531, 2.698, 2.707-710, 
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2.713-715, 3-11, 3-535 3-316, 3.347; 
4-563, 4571-577 

Tunisia, Arabic in 1.440, 1.571, 1.584, 
1.592, 3.672, 4.550 

Tunisian Arabic 1.23, 1.51, 1.187, 
1.423-424, 1.457, 1.632, 1.63 5-636, 
2.74, 2.161, 2.318, 2.320-322, 
2.374, 2.388, 2.455-458, 2.653, 
2.659, 3-11-12, 3.84, 3.226, 3.349, 
3-35.25 3-585, 3.607, 3.729, 4.95, 
4-318, 4.323-324, 4.326, 4.648, 4.671 


Tunjur 1.361-362 

Tupuri 3.634 

Tur ‘Abdin 3.370, 4.402 

Tur, at 4.237 

turat, fushd at- 1.405 

turcos 3.1, 3.4 

turgu 3.634 

Turkey 1.176, 1.388, 1.529, 3.312, 
4-577-583 


Turkey, Arabic in 4.577-583 

Turkey, language policy in 4.578, 
4.581 

Turkey, toponyms in 4.508 

Turkic languages 1.33-34, 1.133, 
I.259, 2.221, 2.235, 2.405, 2.557, 
3.72 

Turkish 1.24, 1.60, 1.88-89, 1.95, 
1.167, I.170-171, 1.174-175, 
T.189, 1.222, 1.231, 1.233, 
I.240-241, 1.260, 1.275, 1.328, 
1.388, 1.390, 1.396, 1.404, 1.529, 
1.546, 1.554, 1.590, 2.1, 2.9, 2.26, 
2.40, 2.200-201, 2.219, 2.221, 
2.469-470, 2.491, 2.504, 2.605-607, 
2.635, 2.669, 2.673, 3.59, 3.67, 
3-3 50-351, 3-370, 3-555, 3-578-579, 
3-640, 4.377 4.503, 4.583-589, 4.727 

Turkish, Anatolian 4.584 

Turkish, Arabic loanwords in 
4.259-267 


Turkish, Diyarbakir 2.605 


TUNISIA — TYRE ARABIC 


Turkish, evidential in 1.396 

Turkish, Kipchak 4.589 

Turkish, mis-perfect in 1.396 

Turkish, Ottoman 2.560, 2.636, 
2.670, 4.259-460, 4.584-586 

Turkish, possessive construction 
IN 2.405, 3.67 

Turkish, Van 2.605 


Turkish, West 3.502 
Turkish as language of prayer 
4.578 


Turkish as official language 3.504 

Turkish in Syria 4.402 

Turkish in the Middle East 

Turkish terms of address 
4-467, 4.470 

Turkish/Arabic dictionary 3.22 

Turkmens 2.59, 3.313, 3-351, 
4.589 

Turkoman 2.414 

Turks, Kipchak 2.557, 4.263-264, 


2.699 
3.660-661, 


4589 

Turku 1.521, 3.634, 3.643 

Turku Arabic 1.364, 3.61, 
3.634 

Tur6dyO 1.88, 1.540, 3.350, 3.370, 
4.402 

Tur6yos 4.402 

turra 1.4 


Tusi, Nasir ad-Din at- 
Tuwa Arabic 4.754 
Tuwara Arabic 3.401 
Tuz Khurmatu Arabic 2.415 
twarab 1.449 
Tweissi, Adel 
Twelver Shiites 2.328-329 
two-phase verb 1.51-52 
two-word stage 2.100 
Tyane, Elie 3.349 
typology 1.483-484 

Tyre 2.600, 3.409, 4.571 
Tyre Arabic 1.269 


3.502 


2.117-120 
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Ubada, ‘Abd al-Fattah 2.634-635 

Ubada, Muhammad Ibrahim 4.22 

*Ubayy ibn Kab 4.5 

Ucgiilliik 1.115 

Ucirmak 1.116 

u-coloring environment 2.417 

Udovitch, Avraham 3.7 

‘udri 4.202 

‘udul ‘an al~asl 4.30 

Uganda 1.518-520, 1.661-662, 
2.588-5 89, 3.642, 4.381 

Uganda Muslim University 1.662 

Uganda Supreme Islamic Council 
1.662 

Ugaritic 1.38, 1.132, 1.203, 1.537, 
1.643, 2.23, 2.66-67, 3.227, 3.408, 


3-410-419, 4.104, 4.171, 4.302-303, 


4.313 

‘ubjiya 4.157 

’ujma 2.85, 2.258, 3.345 

Ukbari, Abia |-Baqga’ ‘Abdallah ibn 
al-Husayn al- 2.291, 4.119 

Ukrainian, Arabic loanwords in 
4.259-267 

Ula, al- inscription of 1.129, 1.149, 
3-467-469, 3.471-472 

Ulad Brahim Arabic 1.58, 3704 

‘ulam@ 2.53, 2.630 

Ullendorf, Edward 4.296 

Ullmann, Manfred 4.33-36, 
4.287-288, 1.564, 3.7, 3.30, 3.219, 
3.648 

Ullmann, Stephen 4.282 

‘ulqa 4.102 


Ultan, Russell 3.206 

ultra-short vowel 1.62 

‘ulij 1.617 

Ulyayti, Sultan 3.308 

Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘a 4.202 

Umar ibn Sabba_ 2.630 

Umar IJ, Caliph 1.361 

Umar Tal, al-Hajj 4.182 

Umar, Ahmad Muxtar 2.638, 
3-43 

Umar, Caliph 2.47, 2.628, 4.5 

Umari, al- 4.11 

Umayyad Dynasty 1.402 

‘umda 2.291, 2.430, 3.100 

umlaut 1.300, 4.678 

Umlautung 1.301, 2.152-153 

-umm =2..578 

Umm al-Jimal, inscription of 1.149 

Umm Kulthum 1.528 

Umm ul-Quttayn 2.502 

-ummaA 1.629, 2.647, 3.344, 4.76, 
4.78 

-ummiyya 3.74 

-ummiyyin, ammiyyat al- 1.405 

Umran 4.127 

Unaccentable Element Principle 
2.113 

unaccusative 1.358, 2.367, 3.563, 
4-490-491 

Unaccusative Hypothesis 3.224 

underlying form 1.422 

underlying level 4.446-448 

underlying representation 2.626, 
3.492 
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underlying structure 2.626 

understatement 2.71 

unergative 1.358 

ungrammaticalness 4.200-201, 
4.207-208 

Unicode 1.515, 2.380 

unidirectionality 2.197 

Unidirectionality Principle 2.192, 
4.39 

unification 1.457-458 

unification, feature 1.459 

Uniform Three-Level Hypothesis 
4.742 

Uniformity of Theta Assignment 
Hypothesis 4.488, 4.491-492 

uniformity, morphological 3.706 

United Arab Emirates 2.212-213, 
2.215, 2.696, 3.63 

United Kingdom 2.73 

United States, Arabic in the 2.684 

Universal Grammar 1.342, 
1.484-485, 1.488, 2.96, 2.102, 
2.170, 4-143-144, 4.391 

universal idea 4.686 

universality 3.492 

universals 1.484, 2.319, 2.321 

universals of acquisition 4.370 

universals of linguistic change 2.319 

unmarkedness 4.638 

Unterbeck, Barbara 2.157, 2.163 

Upper Egypt 1.24, 1.589, 2.1 

Upper Nile 2.517 

Upper Volta 4.279 

upward mobility 4.629 

‘ugqad 3.160 

Ugayl 3.14, 3.94 

Ugba ibn Nafi® 3.53 

Uralic languages 2.67, 4.372 

‘urban 1.129, 1.132 

urban area 3.60 

urban center 1.595 

urban culture 1.594 

urban dialect 1.271, 1.407, 
1.595-596, 1.604—-605, 1.607—610, 
1.618, 2.1, 2.8, 2.117, 2.161, 
2.230-231, 3.55 

urbanization 1.363, 1.593, 1.595, 
3.12, 3.58, 4.77, 4.322, 4.633-634 

‘urbi 1.273 


Urdu 1.133-135, 1.241-242, 
1.257-258, 1.487, 1.662, 2.26, 
2.210, 2.215, 2.610, 2.668, 2.673, 
3-59, 3-131, 3-313, 3-504, 3.506, 
3-510, 3.574, 3-578, 4.434, 
4.595-603 

Urdu, Christian 4.601 

Urfa 1.87, 1.388, 4.579 

Urfa Arabic 2.608 

‘urfl 3.119 

Uriagereka, Juan 4.523 

'UTJUZA 3.212, 4.32-33, 4.36 

Urmi 1.540 

Urmia 2.607 

‘urtiba 3.344, 4.76 

Urwa ibn al-Ward 4.208 

Usama bin Ladin 2.71, 4.78-79 

user feature 4.472, 4.474-475 

Usmini, al- 2.189, 4.436 

Ussishkin, Adam 2.367, 3.305, 3-494 

Ustat 4.542 

-usul > asl 

*usul al-figh 2.176, 2.187, 2.359, 
3.122, 4.332, 4.685 

-usul an-nabw 1.194, 2.176, 2.187, 


2.625 

-ustliyyiin 2.3.60, 3.321-322, 3.324, 
4-332 

Utas, Bo 2.407, 2.412, 
3-575 


Utaybah 3.326 

‘Utman ibn ‘Affan, Caliph 2.47, 
2.264, 4.4-5 

Utman ibn ‘Ali 3.341 

Utman, Sabri 1.599 

‘Utmanic codex 4.5-7, 4.9-10 

Utrecht 2.76-77 

utterance 1.474, 2.358, 2.536, 
2.542, 2.623 

utterance, mean length of 1.340 

utterance starter 1.474 

uvula 2.365, 3.599 

uvular 2.229, 2.231, 2.270, 3.65, 
3.598, 3.608-609, 4.1, 4.636, 
4-754 

uvularization 3.527, 4.173 

Uwise, M. Mohamed [Uvais, 
Ma. Mukammatu] 4.433 

Uyghur 1.135, 2.26, 4.603-608 
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Uyghur, vowel raising in 4.605 
Uzayzi, Rukus ibn Zaid 2.502-503 
Uzbek 1.28-29, 1.34, 1.590, 2.26, 
2.5575 4-424-425, 4.608-613, 
4.616-617, 4.621-622 
Uzbek, question particle in 4.622 
Uzbek, Tashkent 4.609 
Uzbek suffix in Uzbekistan 
Arabic 4.616-617 


UYGHUR — UZUNOGLU 


Uzbekistan 1.84, 2.557, 4.608-623 
Uzbekistan Arabic 1.537, 1.618, 
2.414, 2.420, 2.670, 3.84, 3.237, 
3-449, 3-544, 3.588, 3.672, 4.198, 
4.503, 4.612-613, 4.727 
Uzbekistan, Arabic in 4.608-612 
Uzunearsili, Ismail Hakka 
3.502-505 
Uzunoglu, M. Vecih 4.578 
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Vabkend 4.613 

Vagelpohl, Uwe 2.200-201, 
4542-548 

Vago, Robert M. 2.683-684 

Vaidyanathan, S. 4.433 

Vainikki, Anne 4.143 

Vaissiére, Jacqueline 3.724 

valence > valency 

Valencia 1.98, 1.102 

Valencia Arabic 1.108, 3.286, 
4.431 

valency 1.182, 1.343, 1.356-357, 
3-225, 4.535, 4.624-627 

valency, deep structure 1.346 

valency expansion 4.626 

valency reduction 3.225-226, 
4.625-626 

Valkhoff, Marius F. 4.291 

Vallaro, Michele 4.484 

Vallduvi, Enric 3.653, 3.655 

valorization 1.483 

Van Cleve, J.V. 4.222 

Van Coetsem, Frans 4.370 

Van Ess, John 3.429 

Van Mol, Mark 2.702 

Van Rensburg, M.C.J. 4.294 

Van Valin, Robert D. 4.501-502, 
4-734-735 

Vandals 3.52 

Vanderveken, Daniel 2.80, 4.328, 
4.331 

Vanhove, Martine 1.609, 2.270, 
3-142, 3.144, 3.237, 4.750-758 

Vankuli 3.502 

variability 1.439, 2.318, 2.320-322 

variability, intraparadigmatic 2.196 


variable 1.440 

variable, linguistic 1.440-441 

variable, proxy 4.633 

variable, situational 3.664 

variable, speaker 4.628-629 

variant readings of the Qur’an > 
Ouran, variant readings of 

variation 4.627-636 

variation, age-related 4.630-631 

variation, class-related 4.634-635 

variation, cross-linguistic 1.312 

variation, diastratic 1.572 

variation, education-related 
4-632-633 

variation, ethnicity-related 
4.633-634 

variation, free 2.97, 2.318 

variation, gender-related 4.631-632 

variation, grammatical 3.15 

variation, language 1.440, 2.58, 
2.628, 2.655, 3.188 

variation, lexical 1.56, 1.95, 3.13-21, 
3.203 

variation, parametric 3.706 

variation, register 1.483-484, 634 

variation, religion-related 4.633-634 

variation, sex-related 4.632 

variation, sociostylistic 1.419 

variation, speech 1.271 

variation, style 1.631 

variation, word order 2.114 

variety, basic 1.485 

variety, colloquial 1.616 

variety, discrete 1.635 

variety, High 1.636 

variety, intermediate 1.634 
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variety, Low 1.636 

variety, matrix 1.634 

variety, middle 1.634 

Varisco, Daniel M.  2.258-259 
varition, micro- 3.233 

Varley, Rosemary 2.690 
Varma, Marthanda 3.128 
Varonis, Marlos 2.117 
Varvaro, Alberto 3.142, 4.218 
Vasalou, Sophia 2.302-307 
Vasco da Gama 3.128 
Vasmer, Max 4.259 


Vassalli, Michele Antonio 3.141-143, 


3-146, 3.153 

Vatikiotis, Panayiotis J. 2.498 

Vecchio, Silvana 2.362 

vehicular language 1.363 

vehicular language, Arabic as_ 1.364, 
1.366, 3.60-62 

Veinstein, Gilles 3.503 

velar 3.598, 4.1 

velarization 1.60—-61, 1.103, 1.233, 
1.390, 1.441, 1.544, 1.548, 2.152, 
2.235, 2.459-461, 2.482, 2.503, 
2.560, 2.612, 2.621—-622, 3.65, 
3-190, 3.275, 3-363, 3-481, 3.525, 
3.599, 3.608, 3.610, 4.171, 4.173, 
4.218, 4.421-424, 4.422, 4.591, 


4.63 6-638 

velarization, secondary 1.390, 3.361, 
3.363 

velarization of demonstratives 
3-364 


velarization spread 1.245, 4.637 

velarized 1.544, 1.547 

velarized /r/ 1.103 

velic closure 3.597 

Vella, abate Giuseppe 3.144 

Velten, Carl 1.663 

velum 3.598 

Vendler, Zeno 1.197, 1.199, 
2.367 

Venetian 2.457, 3.286 

Venezuela 3.2 

Venice 1.171, 2.454-455 

Vennemann, Theo 3.491-492, 
4.558 

ventive, Akkadian 4.178 

Venzlaff, Helga 4.283 


verb 1.183, 1.344, 1.428, 2.90, 
2.171, 2.180, 2.184, 2.437, 2.537, 
3-546, 4.638-645 

verb > fil 

verb, ‘carrier’? 2.221 

verb, ‘inceptive’ 3.253 

verb, ‘qualitative’ 3.252 

verb, act 3.252 

verb, action 1.344-346, 4.643 

verb, activity 1.52, 3.352-353 

verb, affecting 4.626 

verb, agentive 1.345 

verb, asseverative 4.361 

verb, atelic 1.52 

verb, auxiliary 1.331, 1.419, 
1.557-5 58, 1.625, 2.21, 2.77, 
2.121, 2.146, 3.221, 3.260, 3.536, 
4.306, 4.394, 4.620, 4.740 

verb, believe-class 4.538 

verb, benefactive 1.344, 346 

verb, bi-transitive 1.557 

verb, causative 3.563 

verb, change-of-state 1.253, 

1295 

verb, cognition 1.281, 1.346 

verb, cognitive 1.358, 1.556, 
1.558 

verb, compound 2.606 

verb, Coptic 1.499 

verb, copular 4.395-396 

verb, core 4.735 

verb, declarative 1.359 

verb, defective 1.209, 1.564-565, 
1.616, 2.195, 3.246, 3.258, 3.739, 
4-375 4.645 

verb, denominative 1.358, 3.532, 
4.643 

verb, derived 2.450 

verb, ditransitive 3.70, 3.559, 3-591, 
4.625 

verb, double object 1.284 

verb, doubly weak 4.705 

verb, dummy 1.248, 2.557, 2.615, 
3-576, 4.293, 4.451, 4.599-601, 
4.606, 4.610-61T, 4.620 

verb, duration 3.236 

verb, durative 3.543 

verb, dynamic 1.42, 1.345, 

3.226 
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verb, effective 3.563 

verb, elative 3.105 

verb, embedded 1.419 

verb, epistemic 4.361 

verb, estimative 1.359 

verb, exceptional case-marking 
3.687 

verb, existential 

verb, experiential 1.344, 1.346 

verb, finite 1.350, 1.474 

verb, four-place 4.626 

verb, full lexical 1.220-221 

verb, future 3.97 

verb, geminated 1.306, 1.330, 
1.385, 1.394, 1.490, 1.498, 1.669, 
2.247, 2.514, 2.563-564, 2.576, 
2.618, 3.185, 3.282, 3.331, 3.462, 
3-480, 3.534, 3-541, 3.691, 
4.339-343, 4.619, 4.645, 4.699, 
4-707, 4.713 

verb, hamzated 4.700 

verb, hollow 4.645 

verb, Iw 4.702-705 

verb, Iw 4.701-702, 4.704 


Sty tts, 9237 


verb, imperfect 2.431, 4.733 

verb, impersonal 2.315-318, 
3.252 

verb, inchoative 1.198-199, 


3-235-236, 3.252-253 

verb, ingestive 1.358 

verb, intensive 4.692 

verb, intransitive 1.221, 1.281, 
1.622-623, 1.625, 2.93-95, 3.224, 
4.532 

verb, Iw 4.700-704 

verb, labile 1.357 

verb, locative 1.344 

verb, manipulative 4.362 

verb, matrix 4.362 

verb, meteorological 1.625 

verb, middle 1.281, 1.551, 3.563, 
4.490-491, 4.626, 4.642 

verb, modal 
4.365 

verb, monotransitive 4.625 

verb, negative 1.658 

verb, nonaffecting 4.626 

verb, non-dynamic 1.219 

verb, non-inchoative 3.545 


1.221, 1.266, 3.233-238, 


VERB 


verb, non-real 4.412, 4.414-415 

verb, non-stative 2.523-524, 
2.5955 3-643 

verb, one-place 4.624 

verb, onomatopoetic 1.331 

verb, passive 2.197, 3.103 

verb, perfect 4.733 

verb, performative 2.80, 3.570, 
3-572, 3-679, 3.681, 4.329, 
4.332 

verb, phrasal 
4.521 

verb, postural 2.195-196 

verb, prepositional 3.630 

verb, pseudo-  1.185-186, 1.564, 
3739-740, 4.39, 4.695 

verb, punctual 3.543 

verb, quadriradical 1.109, 1.229, 
1.245, 1.395, 1.552, 2.245, 2.566, 
2.568, 2.612, 2.619, 3.185, 3.251, 
3-491, 3-534, 4-113, 4.286, 4.619, 
4.644 

verb, quasi- 3.739 

verb, real 4.412, 4.414-415 

verb, reflexive 1.281 

verb, sensory perception 4.625 

verb, serial 1.221, 1.491, 3.268, 
3-536, 4.195-199 

verb, spatial agreement 4.230-231 

verb, stative 1.12, 1.42, 1.52, 1.108, 
1.219, 1.626, 2.523-524, 2.595, 
2.618, 3.247, 3.252, 3-545, 3-643, 
4-456, 4.569, 4.643 

verb, subjectless 1.626 

verb, telic 1.52 

verb, three-place 4.625 

verb, transitive 
2.551, 3.102-103, 3.224-225 

verb, triradical 1.573-574 

verb, tropative 1.359 

verb, two-actant 1.623-624 

verb, two-phase 1.51-52 

verb, two-place 4.625 

verb, unaccusative 2.370, 4.490 

verb, unipersonal 2.315 

verb, weak 1.32, 1.94, I.109, 
1.118, 1.122, 1.209, 1.254, 1.306, 
1.330, 1.385, 1.551, 1.564, 1.641, 
1.669, 2.180, 2.247, 2.349, 2.563, 


3.253, 3-630, 
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1.281, 1.625, 2.93-94, 


272 VERB — VERSTEEGH 


2.576, 3.12, 3.282, 3.299, 4.37, 
4-41, 4.95, 4.645, 4.699-708 

verb, weather 2.315 

verb classes, derived 1.576 

verb inflection, acquisition of 
2.102 

verb modifier 1.606-607 

verb movement 1.378, 1.479, 1.567, 
4.394, 4.399 

verb nominalization 2.593 

verb of beginning 2.196 

verb of belief 4.626 

verb of blame and praise 1.564, 
2.80, 2.94 

verb of causation 4.538 

verb of certainty 4.538, 4.626 

verb of cognition 4.198, 4.413 

verb of color and defect 2.366, 
2.566, 4.51, 4.411, 4.643 

verb of desire 1.346 

verb of emotion 1.346 

verb of exclamation 4.412 

verb of existence 4.738 

verb of incomplete predication 
1.220 

verb of knowledge 4.626 

verb of motion 1.221, 1.265, 
I.5541.281, 1.332, 1.345, 3.156, 
3-23 6-237, 3.253, 3-368, 3.545, 
4.162-163, 4.198, 4.569 

verb of motion, in sign language 


4.230 

verb of perception 1.19, 1.281, 
1.332, 1.346 

verb of physical defect 4.411, 
4.643 


verb of probability 4.538 

verb of saying 2.331-332 

verb of surprise 1.564, 1.639 

verb of transfer 1.346 

verb one-actant 1.622-623, 1.625 

verb phrase 1.197, 1.217, 1.284, 
1.331, 1.348, 1.507, 3.285, 3.432, 
4-393, 4.646-652 

verb phrase, extended 3.684 

verb preposition idiom 4.38 

verb raising 2.133, 4.365 

verb string 1.669 

verbal adjective 1.17-20 


verbal aggression 2.363 

verbal clause 3.381, 3.432-433 

verbal complex 1.217-221 

verbal compound, Persian 2.412 

verbal event 1.195 

verbal Forms 3.299 

verbal noun 1.15, 1.265, 1.436, 
1.5 51, 2.246, 2.424, 2.430, 2.433, 
2.486, 2.618, 3.18, 3.101, 3.157, 
3.164-169, 3.709, 3.255, 3.282, 
3-388, 3.432-433, 3-533, 4-529, 
4.644, 4.659-665 

verbal noun, governance of 4.660 

verbal noun, object of 4.529-530 

verbal sentence 1.182, 1.348 

verbal stems, Hebrew 4.177 

verbal stems, Semitic 4.176-177 

verbalization of the Sacred 4.74 

verbalizing morpheme, Hausa 2.253 

verbatim rendition 2.331 

verb-framed 1.485 

verbhood 1.185 

verbless clause 1.349 

verbs in Romance 3.157 

verbs, borrowing of 2.667 

verb-second requirement 4.719 

verbum 3.547 

verbum sentiendi 1.203 

Vergnaud, Jean-Roger 2.396, 
3.615-616, 3.618-622, 
4.344-346 

Verhaar, John W.M. 2.343, 2.669 

Verhoeven, Ludo Th. 2.75 

Verkaik, Paula 2.683 

Verkuylen, H. 2.683 

vernacular 1.440, 2.11, 2.696 

vernacular, Arabic 1.529 

Vernoit, Stephen 4.131 

Verona, Jacobus de 1.536 

verse, blank 4.91 

verse, free 4.91-92 

Versteegh, Kees 1.10, 1.85, 1.194, 
1.295, 1.309, 1.401, 1.489, 1.494, 
1.502, 1.530, I1.544-545, 1.562, 
1.5755 1.593-5$95, 1.614-615, 
1.617, 1.619, 1.634, 1.641, 2.80, 
2.83, 2.86, 2.88, 2.91, 2.157, 2.161, 
2.163, 2.176, 2.179, 2.183, 
2.232-237, 2.262, 2.265, 2.267, 
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2.290, 2.293-298, 2.307-311, 2.340, 
2.343-344, 2.354-358, 2.373, 
2.387-389, 2.401-403, 2.425-428, 
2.434-437, 2.448, 2.479, 2.536-538, 
2.544, 2.629-631, 2.642, 2.658-659, 
2.666, 2.668, 2.670, 2.672, 2.705, 
3-9-12, 3-14, 3-455 3-595 3-725 
3.88—-90, 3.96, 3.102, 3.106-I1I0, 
3.113-I14, 3.116, 3.127, 3.160, 
3176-179, 3.237, 3-239, 3-348, 
3-377 3-426, 3-453-454, 3-465, 
3-5475 3-549, 3-607, 3.613, 
3639-647, 3.673-674, 3.689, 
3-714, 4-1-3, 4-7-9, 4.1213, 4.41, 
4.119-120, 4.147, 4.168, 4.199, 
4.219-222, 4.23 5-237, 4.290-295, 
4-329-330, 4.350, 4.369, 4.371-372, 
4-374, 4-411, 4.434, 4-436, 4.443, 
4-446-449, 4.455, 4473-474, 
4-557-558, 4.621, 4.676, 4.681, 
4.684, 4.727 

vetitive, Akkadian 4.557 

V-features 4.489 

Vicente, Angeles 1.569-573, 3.280, 
3.287, 3.289, 3.292-293, 3.584-5 88, 
4.70-72 

Viciana, Martin de 1.97 

vicinitas 3.121 

vid 1.196 

videocassette 

Vienna 1.172 

Viereck, Wolfgang 1.586, 1.589 

Vihman, Marilyn M. 2.98 

Vijayanagara Kingdom 4.452 

Vijver, Ruben van de 3.726 

Vikokotoni 1.660 

Vincent, Nigel 3.643 

Vinnikov, Isaak Natanovié 4.616-617, 
4.619, 4.621-622 

Vinson, M. Julien 4.433-434 

violability 3.492 

Violet, Bruno 3.472 

Viré, F. 3.6 

Vitry, Jacobo de 1.99 

vocabulary > lexicon 

vocal fold vibration 4.668 

vocal folds 3.594, 4.665-668 

vocal tract 3.594, 3.596-597, 4.666, 
4.669 


3-197 


VETITIVE — VOLUBILIS 


vocalic melody 
2.346 

vocalic representation 3.77 

vocalization 1.207, 3.77-79, 3.111 

vocalization sign 2.529 

vocative 1.106, 1.251, 1.297, 1.309, 
1.475, 1.550, 1.563, 2.80, 2.378, 
2.585, 2.616, 3.101, 3.486, 4.686 

vocative particle 1.227, 1.550, 
2.585 

vocative statement 4.331 

vocomimetic 3.47-48 

Vogel, Irene 2.397 

voice I.205-206, 1.216, 3.251 

voice, breathy 4.668 

voice, creaky 4.667-668 

voice, modal 4.667 

voice, phonetic 4.665-669 

voice, whispery 4.668 

voice contrast 2.689 

voice contrast, collapse of 2.689 

voice disorder 2.675 

voice loss 2.675 

voice onset time 1.376, 2.689 


voiced 3.123, 3.125, 3-594, 


I.119, 1.121, 


4.669 

voiceless 3.123, 3.125, 3-594, 
4.665-669 

voicelessness 3.124 


voicing 2.591, 3.124 

voicing, intervocalic 4.110 

voicing, neutralization of 1.539 

Voigt, Rainer M. 1.545-565, 
2.262, 3.418, 3.420, 3.593, 4.97, 
4.170-179, 4.481, 4.699-708 

Vokalumsprung 2.418 

Volga Bulgars 4.450 

volition 2.595, 4.250, 4.361 

volitional 1.220, 1.282, 2.144, 
3-253, 3-265 

volitive 1.607, 1.611, 3.416 

volitive mood 2.22 

Volkssprache 1.492, 1.615 

Vollers, Karl 1.401, 1.492, 1.560, 
1.614, 2.401, 2.459, 3.93, 3.689, 
4.558, 4.678 

Voltaire 3.43 

Volterra, Virginia 

Volubilis 


1.368 
1.296, 3.287 
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Von Fintel, Kai 3.653 

von Wartburg, Walter 3.51 

Voorhoeve, P. 1.8 

yowel 1.207, 1.235; 1.242, 2.232, 
2.237-238, 3.594, 4.669-683 

vowel > haraka 

vowel, anaptyctic 1.234, 1.261, 
1.263, 1.664, 2.152, 2.482, 2.484, 
2.572-5735 2-577 4-243 

vowel, anterior 4.670 

vowel, back 2.235, 3.595 

vowel, central 3.595 

vowel, epenthetic 2.612, 4.550 

vowel, final 4.675, 4.682 

vowel, final short 1.383-386 

vowel, front 2.235, 3.595 

vowel, ‘helping’ 3.614 

vowel, high 4.676, 4.678 

vowel, long 2.164, 2.233-234, 
2.546, 3.239, 4.683 

vowel, loss of short 1.605 

vowel, low 4.678 

vowel, mid 4.678 

vowel, neutralization of 1.261 

vowel, pausal 3.454 

vowel, performative 1.491 

vowel, pharyngealized 4.670 

vowel, posterior 4.670 

vowel, prothetic 2.612, 
3.728-730 

vowel, rounded 2.235, 3.595, 4.676 

vowel, short 4.670, 4.674 

vowel, ultra-short 1.62 

vowel, unrounded 2.235, 3.595 

vowel, whispered low 4.666 

vowel alternation 1.538, 2.346-347, 
2.550, 2.553 

vowel backing 2.230, 3.610, 
4.669-674, 4.678 

vowel deletion 2.366, 2.591, 3.181, 
3.204, 3.617, 3.621, 3.729 

vowel dots 2.599 

vowel elision 1.301, 2.483, 2.591, 
2.612, 3.266, 3.289, 3.482, 
3.611I-612, 3.622 

vowel fronting 2.311, 3.530, 3.595, 
4.678 

vowel harmony 1.86, 1.103, 1.135, 
1.206, 1.265, 1.286, 1.341, 1.522, 


1.526, 1.547, 2.38, 2.223, 2.263, 
2.311, 2.520, 2.558, 2.589, 2.670, 
3-405, 3-590, 3.615, 3.691-692, 
3-697, 4.450, 4.587, 4.604, 4.676 

vowel harmony, loss of 4.610 

vowel insertion 2.151, 2.484, 3.204, 
3.609, 3.611, 3.614 

vowel length 1.605, 2.343, 2.346, 
2.590, 2.684, 3.643, 3.725 

vowel length, loss of 1.539, 2.589 

vowel length, neutralization of 3.276 

vowel lengthening 1.245, 1.538, 
1.548, 1.616, 2.234-235, 2.242, 
2.3 50-351, 2.367, 2.484, 2.612, 
3.266, 3.482, 3.530, 3.565, 3.569, 
3.724, 4.117, 4.638 

vowel lowering 2.38, 2.230, 3.610, 
4-565, 4.670 

vowel markers 2.183-184 

vowel quality 3.596 

vowel quantity 3.596, 3.618 

vowel raising 2.151-152, 
2.311, 2.418, 3.530, 3.595, 
4.678-682 

vowel raising in Uyghur 4.605 

vowel reduction 1.179-180, 
1.490, 3.293, 3.566, 3.725, 
4.682-683 

vowel rounding 2.38 

vowel shift 1.538 

vowel shortening 1.245, 1.326, 
1.608, 1.616, 1.638, 2.233, 2.612, 
3.181, 3.240, 3.299, 3.482, 3.530, 
3.566, 3.612-613, 3.691-692, 
4.116-117, 4.558 

vowel sign 1.152, 1.400, 3.453, 3-515 

vowel syncope 3.240 

vowel system 3.609 

vowels, acquisition of 2.98 

vowels, Semitic 4.173 

VP > verb phrase 

VP constituent 4.392-394, 4.396, 
4-524, 4.646, 4.648 

VP Internal Subject Hypothesis 1.348, 
4-364, 4.524, 4.648, 4.743 

VP-constituent 4.647 

Vrolijk, Arnoud 1.598 

Vycichl, Werner 1.496, 1.500, 2.68, 
2.217-218, 2.220 
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Iw/ 2.164-168 

Wd- 1.71, 1.467-469, 1.471-472, 
1.473-475 1.499, 1.557, 1-648, 
2.22, 2.80, 2.132, 2.224, 2.547, 
3.104, 3.161, 3.200, 3.202, 3.646, 
3-741, 4.190, 4.192, 4.194, 4.585, 
4.685, 4.729 

wad* 1.194, 2.80, 2.359, 2.538, 
2.541, 2.581, 3.119, 3.176, 4.286, 
4.684-687 

wad‘ al-‘amm, al- 4.685-686 

wad‘ al-luga 2.178, 3.35, 3.88 

wad‘ al-xdss, al- 4.685-686 

wad‘ hagiqi 2.581 

wad‘ majazi 2.581 

wad‘ naw7 4.685-686 

wad‘ Saxsi 4.685-686 

Wadan 3.170, 3.172 

Waddai-Darfour 1.363 

Waddan 3.53, 3.56 

wadi‘ 3.121 

Wadi‘ ad-Dama 3.401 

wadi‘ al-luga 2.179 

Wadial-Sir 2.498 

Wadi‘Araba 3.400 

Wadi Dura’ 2.260 

Wadi Fatima 4.127 

Wadi Hadramawt 2.212 

Wadi Hadramawt Arabic 3.478, 
4.687-699 

Wadi Natrin Arabic 2.2 

Wadi Ramm 3.402-404 

Wadi Sirhan 3.401 

Wadiy at-Tur 4.240 

Wadiy Féran 4.237 

Wadud, Amina 2.647 


Waer, Mazen al- 1.457 

Wafd 3.193 

wafir 3.211, 3.214 

Wagner, Daniel A. 1.533, 3.78 

Wagner, Ewald 2.52-53, 
4.305-307 

Wahba, Kassem M. 1.441, 2.8, 
2.104-113, 4.669 

Wahba, Magdi 3.26 

Wahba, Sa‘d ad-Din 1.601 

Wahba, Wafaa Batran 2.131-136, 
2.174, 4-437-442, 4.719-720 

Wahhabis 1.380, 3.402 

Wahhabism 1.287, 1.381 

wabid 1.189, 1.248, 1.418, 
2.614 

Wahid, Abdurrahman 2.336-337 

Wahiga 1.655 

wahm 2.629, 3.176 

Wahran > Oran 

Wahrmund, Adolf 3.26 

wabsi 2.88, 4.203 

waby 4.684 

watd 4.329 

Waidyar, Moyinkutty 3.131 

wa-’in 1.465 

wajh 1.192, 2.402, 2.404, 
3.92 

wajh al-kalam 2.629 

wajh al-qawl 2.629 

wadjib 2.299 

Walasma‘ Dynasty 2.52 

Walata 3.170 

Waletzky, Joshua 2.207, 4.728 

Wali Allah, $ah > Waliullah, Shah 

Walid ibn al-Mugira, al- 2.304 
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Walid ibn Yazid, Caliph al- 4.202, 
4.205 

Waliullah, Shah = 2.328, 3.508 

Walker, Rachel 3.494 

Wallace, Erwin 3.429 

Wallace, Stephen 2.207 

Wallin, George Augustus 
3-402-403 

Wallo 2.51, 2.53 

Walter, Mary-Ann 1.375-378 

Walters, Keith 1.442-448, 
1.629-634, 1.636, 2.650-664, 
4.323-324, 4.681 

Walther, Wiebke 3.718, 
3.720-721 

Waltisberg, Michael 1.467-470 

Waltke, Bruce K. 3.409 

Walzer, Richard 4.542 

Wandala 1.333 

Wang, William 3.604 

Wansbrough, John 4.6 

waqada 3.96, 3.106, 3.108, 
4-198 

wa-qad 1.474, 2.224 

wagf 1.2, 1.309, 1.614, 2.16, 
2.183, 2.233, 2.293, 2.402, 
3-564, 3-567, 4.236, 4.426, 
4.558 

waqf, ‘alamat al- 3.740 

Wadialla, Osman 4.138 

Warbah 2.608 

waris 2.471 

Warner, Levinus 1.167 

warrdgd 3.307 

warraqt 3.307-308, 4.131, 
4.133 

Warraqi, Nariman Nalial- 1.472 

Warren, David 1.457 

Warschauer, Mark 2.695-696, 
a317 

wa-rubba 3.648 

wasafa 4.436 

wasala 3.103, 4.235, 4-412, 
4-415 

wasf 2.184, 2.453, 3-422, 
4.221 

wasf jami° 2.580-581 

wdsil 3.103, 4.236-237, 4.412-415 

wasila 4.235, 4.415 


Wasit 2.572 

wasl 1.152, 1.429, 1.432, 1.471, 
2.292, 4.235-236, 4.432, 4.472 

wasla 1.2, 4.518-519 

Wasow, Thomas 2.18 

Wasserstein, David 1.97 

Wasta Arabic 2.5 

Watanabe, Akira 3.655 

watid 3.173, 3.208-210, 3.212-214, 
3.304, 4.101 

Watson, Janet C.E. 1.21-25, 
2.39, 2.229, 2.231, 2.390, 2.556, 
2.562, 3.201, 3.203, 3.305, 
3.494-495, 3.608, 3.610-612, 
3.620, 3.728-729, 4.62, 4.96, 
4.106-115, 4.117, 4.346, 4.5595 
4499-500, 4.528-535, 4.637-638, 
4-697, 4.750, 4.756 

Watson, Richard L. 1.521, 1.525, 
2.518, 2.520, 3.642 

Wau 1.519 

wave model 1.594 

waw 1.152, 2.233-234, 2.546 

waw al-hal 1.649, 2.132 

waw al-maiyya 3.701% 

waw an-nadba 3.573 

waw conversive 1.196 

waw rubba 3.646, 4.35 

-wayhi 1.310 

WAZN 2.223, 2.447-448, 3.299, 


3-445, 4.86, 4.207, 4.659 
weak 2.93 


weak consonant 1.204, 1.313, 
2.308 

Weak Mora Stress Correction 
3.617 

weak roots 1.653, 4.93 

Weak Transfer hypothesis 
4.143 

weak verb > verb, weak 

weakening 2.192 

Webelhuth, Gert 4.741, 4.743 

Weber, Doris 2.157 

Weber, Max 2.59 

Webi Shebelle River 4.381 

websites, Arabic 1.207 

Webster, Roger 3.478 

Wedeen, Lisa 1.636 

Weeda, Donald 3.299 
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Weerman, Fred 3.231 

Wehr, Hans 1.562, 2.13, 2.224, 
2.3475 2.349351, 2.427, 2.451, 
3.26, 3.72, 3.300-301, 3.425, 
3.624, 3.689, 3.702, 4.165, 
4.699 

Weinen, Anton 1.585-586 

Weil, Gotthold 3.208-209, 3.214, 
4.12-13 


Weil, Gustav 1.626-628 


Weinhold, Norbert 1.586, 
1.590 
Weinreich, Uriel 1.368, 


1.618-619, 2.3 18-319, 
2.321, 2.684, 4.160 

Weipert, Reinhard 3.36, 3.50, 
3.718 

Weir, S. 4.106 

Weismer, Gary 2.688 

Weiss, Bernard G. 2.178, 2.304, 
2.306, 2.425, 3.88, 3.321, 3.324, 
4.287, 4.684-687 

Weiss, Josef 2.236-237 

Weitzman, Rayman S. 4.666-467 

Welden, Ann 3.726, 4.346, 
4.390 

Wellens, Ineke 1.521-524, 
2.588-597, 3.642, 4.198, 4.370, 
4.373 

Welles, Elizabeth B. 4.154 

well-formedness 1.431, 3.492 

Wellisch, Hans 4.515 

Wells, John 3.606 

Wells, Rulon S. 4.646 

Welmers, W.E. 2.269 

Welsh 4.194, 4.321 

Weltens, Bert 2.681-683 

Weninger, Stefan 2.56-57, 3.31, 
5.719, 40748 

Wensinck, Arent Jan 2.46, 3.718-719, 
4.478 

Werbeck, Wolfgang 4.750 

Werner, Jiirgen 3.402-405 

Werner, Roland 3.437-438 

Wernicke’s Area 2.690 

Wernicke-Lichteim Model 2.690 

Wernitz, Corinna 2.77 

Wertheim, Suzanne 4.450-451 

West Africa 2.250-251, 3.135-136 
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West African languages 1.526, 3.461 
West Arabian, Ancient 1.187 
West Arabian Arabic 1.490, 


1.618, 3.94, 3.693-694, 3.696, 
3.698 
West Bank 2.465, 2.498-499, 2.502, 
3.526 
West Nile 2.588 
West Semitic languages 1.358, 
1.616, 3.191, 4.171, 4.176, 
4.178, 4.313 
West Sudanic Arabic 1.525-526, 
1.618, 3.544, 3-634, 4.376, 
4.708-718 
Westerlund, David 1.660 
Western Algerian Arabic 1.264 
Western Arabic 1.37, 1.58, 
1.259-269, 1.605, 1.614, 2.8, 
2.263, 4.674-675 
Western Bedouin Arabic 
Wetter, Andreas 2.51-56 
Wettinger, Godfrey 3.142, 
3-153 
Wetzstein, Janos Gottfried 2.151 
Wexler, Paul 2.252, 2.680 


1.260 


WH- element 1.30, 2.19-20, 
4.80-81 
WH- question 1.350, 2.389, 


2-393—-3945 2-397, 2.3995 2-574, 
3+359) 4-522, 4.524 
Whaley, Lindsay J. 4.535 
WH-complementizer 2.394 
WH-construction 4.524 
WH-extraction 2.173, 3.707 
WH-interrogative 4.718 
WH-island 3.383 
WH-Island Constraint 
4.81 
whisper 4.666 
White Nile 1.361 
White, Lydia 4.144-145 
Whiteley, Wilfred H. 1.660 
Whitney, William D. 4.516 
WH-movement 1.413-414, 
1.508, 2.390, 2.393, 3.329, 3.706, 
3-709, 4.522523, 4.526527, 
4.71 8-722 
WH-object 2.172 
WH-operator 2.172 


3.384, 
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Whorf, Benjamin 
WH-phrase 4.82 
WH-trace 1.348 
Wieringa, Edwin 
Wierzbicka, Anna 
Wiet, Gaston 2.42 
Wijst, Per van der 2.683 
Wilce, James M. 1.286-289 
Wilcox, William 1.602 
Wild, Stefan 3.31, 3.36, 3.426, 
3-717-721, 4-775 4-508-515 
Willett, Thomas 4.160, 4.163 
Williams, Edwin 3.684-685, 4.488, 
4.648, 4.719 
Williams, M.P. 
Wilmsen, David 
2.373-378 
Wilson, Andrew 1.512 
Wilson, Jessica 2.33 
Wilson, John 3.681 
Winder, R. Bayly 4.19 


1.493, 2.642 


I.5-1I2 
1.42, 3.678 


1.651 
I.419, 1.668, 2.1-12, 


Windfuhr, Gernot L. 2.220, 
2.409 
Windows 2.380 


Wink, André 2.325 

Winkelhane, Gerd 3.502 

Winkler, Hans Alexander 
2.2, 2.218 

Winnebago 3.622 

Winnett, Fred V. 4.479-481 

Winter, Michael 2.464, 4.578 

Wirba, Malam Innua_ 1.337 

Wise, Hilary 1.457, 3.388, 3.392, 
4.62, 4.64, 4.67 

wish 1.249, 1.268, 1.284-285, 
1.303 

Wissman, Herman von 2.341 

Wiswall, Abdul-Qadir 3.63 

Witkam, Jan Just 3.340 

Wode, Henning 4.140 

Woidich, Manfred 1.221, 1.270-271, 
1.299-308, 1.320, 1.323-333, 
I.503-504, 1.570, 1.572, 1.584, 
1.586, 1.590, 1.595, 1.602, 
1.604-605, I.609-611, 2.151, 
2.153, 2.388-390, 2.494-495, 
3.11, 3.236-237, 3.401-402, 
3-404-405, 3.426-427, 3.451, 
3+5955 3-653, 3-655, 3-705, 


1.503; 


4.70-71, 4.152, 4.196-197, 
4.238, 4.285, 4.533-5345 4550s 
4.628, 4.633, 4.681 

Wolane 2.67, 4.301 

Wolfe, Ronald G. 2.310 

Wolfram, Walt 4.321 

Wolfson, Harry Austryn 3.113 

Wollamo 1.35 

Wolof 2.670, 2.673, 3.60, 
3.169-170, 3.314, 4.179-182, 
4.184, 4.723-725 

Wolof, iterative in 4.725 

wolofal 4.183 

women, position of 2.643 

women’s speech 1.243, 1.247, 
1.272, 2.8, 2.33-34, 4.380, 
4.563-564, 4.681 

Wood, Sidney 4.669-670 

Woodhead, Daniel R. 2.415 

Woolard, Kathryn A. 1.629 

Worbe, André 4.708 

word 2.545, 2.623-624 

word, biconsonantal 4.97 

word, minimal 4.346, 4.557 

word, monosyllabic 4.388 

word, obsolete 3.632 

word, one-letter 4.557 

word, prosodic 2.396 

word, pseudo-Arabic 4.583 

word accent 1.608 

word boundary 2.118, 2.120, 3.611 

word classification 3.109 

word decoding 3.79 

word derivation 4.93 

word edge 2.397 

word formation 1.452, 2.345, 
2.470, 3.297, 4.461 

word formation, secondary 

Word Grammar 1.457 

word juncture 3.612 

word order 1.34, I1.45-47, I.110, 
1.183-185, 1.266, 1.284, 1.331, 
1.3 53-354, 1.396, 1.440, 1.479, 
1.486, 1.491, 1.493, 1.553, 1.616, 
1.622, 1.635, 1.649, 2.76, 2.100, 
S.1Ty, 2.140; D281, 2.240, 3.490, 
2.430, 2.491, 2.569, 2.596, 3.62, 
3.68, 3.81, 3.186, 3.201-202, 3.222, 
3.231-232, 3.260, 3.285, 3.536, 


1.577 
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3.685, 4.186, 4.312, 4.364-365, 
4-379 4-393, 4-496, 4.498-499, 
4.503, 4.506, 4.523, 4.570, 4.657, 
4-725-736, 4.746 

word order, agent-initial 4.653-657 

word order, basic 4.486, 4.654, 
4-657, 4.728 

word order, inverted 3.83 

word order, narrative 1.473 

word order, verb-first 3.685 

word order, verb-initial 
4-653-657 

word order in the Our’dn 4.27 

word order in Uzbekistan Arabic 
4.621 

word recognition 1.456, 3.79 

word recognition experiment 
2.682 

word recognizer 1.214 

word retrieval 1.341 

word size, minimal 3.614 

word-finding difficulty 2.690 

word-formation 1.575-578 

wordplay 3.174, 3.540 

word-string, phonological 4.288 

Wordsworth, William 4.91 

word-tree dominance 3.616 

Worrell, William H. 1.496 

Worsely, Allan 2.560 

Wouden, Ton van der 3.653, 
3-655 

Wright, Elaine 3.337 

Wright, Roger 1.100 

Wright, William A. 1.169, 
I.471-472, 1.638-639, 2.13-15, 
2.23-24, 2.156, 2.169, 2.196, 
2.224-226, 2.228, 2.230, 2.294-295, 
2.3 15-316, 2.3 58-359, 2.367, 2.378, 
2.387, 2.389, 2.426, 2.433, 2.452, 
2.550, 2.645, 3.166-167, 3.246, 
3-255) 3-304, 3.422-424, 3.426, 
3-440, 3-450, 3-453, 3-455-456, 
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3-489, 3-542, 3.558, 3.561, 
3-563-564, 3.613, 3.649, 3.699, 
3.795, 3-717, 3-7 19-721, 3-729, 
4.18-19, 4.45, 4.54, 4.56, 4.61-62, 
4.65, 4.116, 4.118-119, 4.3 16-317, 
4-335, 4-341; 4.349) 4.3555 
4357-3595 4-361, 4.4375 4.455, 
4-484, 4.487, 4.504, 4.525, 4.527, 
4-531, 4.533-5345 4.558, 4.646, 
4.653, 4.660-661, 4.720, 
4-747 

writing 1.483, 1.487, 1.647, 2.40, 
2,17 b, 3,170 

writing, Akkadian 4.1 

writing, consonantal 1.487 

writing error 4.271 

writing of Arabic 2.74 

wujud 2.580 

Wulad Abu Digin 1.362 

Wulad Abu Ise 1.362 

Wulad Abu Xidér 1.362 

Wulad Alwan 1.362 

Wulad Atiye 1.361-362 

Wulad Bilal 1.362 

Wulad Eli 1.362 

Wulad Emir 1.362 

Wulad Hemat 1.361-362 

Wulad Himad 1.362 

Wulad Humran 1.362 

Wulad Isa 1.362 

Wulad Maharéb_ 1.362 

Wulad Rasid = 1.361-363 

Wulad Salem 1.362 

Wulad Salman 1.362 

Wulad Sarrar 1.362 

Wulad Sliman 1.362-363 

Wulad Talib 1.362 

Wulad Xanem_ 1.362 

Wulfeck, Beverly 2.690 

wusla 4.102 

wustd 1.567 

Wzzino, Dun Franzisk 3.146 
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xabar 1.49-50, 1.202, 1.428, 1.436, 
1.488, 1.557-558, 2.132, 2.227, 
2.290, 2.354, 2.3 58-360, 2.432, 


2434-4355 2-4375 2-537-S$39, 2-S51; 


2.627, 3.113, 3.115, 3.177, 3.231, 
3-234-23 5, 3-353, 3-381, 3.683, 
3-687, 4.330, 4.332-4.333, 4.354, 
4-484, 4.495, 4.525, 4.653, 
4-737-740 

xabar al-ma‘vifa 2.227 

xabar inna 1.69, 2.355, 4.740 

xabar kana 1.70, 1.557, 2.431; 
2.5495 2-551, 3-105, 3-3545 
4.740 

xabar li-l-maruf 2.227 

xabar mansub 2.227, 4.738 

xabar sadda masadd al-fa%l 4.739 

xabar tanin 4.737 

xabariy(ya) 2.358 

xabit 1.192 

Xafaji, Ibn Sinan al- 1.173, 1.428, 
4.473 

xafd 1.67, 1.559-560, 2.232, 2.402 

xafif 2.233, 3.213-214, 3.308, 
3-340, 3-551, 4-431-4.432, 
4-442 

Xalafal’Ahmar 2.178, 2.290, 
2.628, 4.204-207, 4.220, 4.283, 
4.431, 4.446 

xalifa 2.425, 2.433, 4.283 

Xalil ibn Ahmad _ al-Farahidi, al- 
1.67, I.152, 1.400, 1.402, 1.453, 
2.85, 2.184, 2.227-228, 2.232, 
2.238, 2.295, 2.299, 2.309, 2.402, 


2.436, 3-21, 3-31-32, 3-36-38, 3.73, 


89, 3.107, 3.123, 3.207—-210, 


3.213-215, 3.602, 3.648, 4.12, 4.89, 


4.201, 4.206 


xalq al-Our’an > Ouran, creation of the 


xalt 3.118 

Xamdan_ 1.378 

Xanfa 1.378 

xarajat 1.100 

xaras 2.677 

xarij 2.360 

xarja 1.100 

Xarrat, “Adwar al- > Kharrat, 
Edouard 

xaSana-group 2.220 

xdss 4.685-4.686 

Xass, al- 4.104 

xata@ 2.629, 2.632, 3.648 

xataba 4.472 

Xatabi, Muhammad > Khatabi, 
Mohammed 

Xat‘am 3.693 

Xat‘am Arabic 3.94 

Xatib, ‘Adnan 2.636, 2.640 

Xatib, Muhibb ad-Din al- 
2.259 

xatim 4.181 

Xatir, Mahmud Rusdi > Khater, 
Mahmoud Rushdi 

xatt 3.160, 3.307, 4.130-4.131 

xatt al-ijdza 4.562 

xatt -anasi 1.316 

xatt farisi 3.336 

Xattabi, “Aba Sulayman Hamd 
Muhammad al- 2.303, 3.324 

xatt-l naxun 4.134 

xatt-i Sikasta 3.337 

xatt-i tarassul 3.338 
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Xatuniyye Arabic 4.407 

Xawalme 1.362 

xawdss 2.630 

Xaybar 1.129, 4.125 

Xayqani, “Ahmad ibn Abi |-Qasim 
al- 2.600 

Xayri, Badi’ 1.600-601 

Xaz‘al, Sayx 2.572 

xazala 2.16 

Xazraji, “Aba Dulaf al- 2.469 

X-bar schema 2.174 

X-bar Syntax 4.741-749 

X-bar theory 3.229-230, 4.438, 
4-441, 4.649 

Xereibah, al- 3.468 

Xhosa 4.386 

Xvan_ 1.378-379 

xiao’erjin 1.381 

xiaojing 1.381 

xiffa 1.122, 2.425, 3.108, 4.431 

xilaf 3.107 

Xinjiang 1.382, 4.603 

Xirbat al-Muxayyit 3.472 

xitab 2.183, 2.360 


Xogshalabad 1.28 

Xrakovskij, V.S. 3.557 

X-slot 4.734 

Xudari, al- 3.102 

Xudayr, Muhammad ’Ahmad 
3.10I-102, 3.104-105 

Xuli, Muhammad ‘Ali al- 4.423 

Xuri, al- 4.460 

Xuri, Ragid Salim al- > Khouri, 
Rasid Salim 

XuSani_ 1.98 

Xusman 2.2 

xutba 2.42, 2.629, 4.74, 4.78 

xutut > xatt 

xutut al-kuttab 4.132 

xutut al-masahif 4.132 

xutut al-warrdgin 4.132 

Xuz 2.571 

Xuzistan 2.572 

Xuzistan > Khuzestan 


Xwarizmi |Xwarazmi|, “Abu ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al- 2.28, 
2.188, 2.234, 2.427, 2.455, 3-6-7, 


3-337s 4.219, 4.260 
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ly/ 2.164-168 

yd 1.152, 2.80, 2.23 3-234, 2.311, 
2.378, 2.546, 3.101, 3.659, 4.686 

y@ al-iddfa 2.294, 4.6, 

yabis 1.152, 3.308 

Yacine, Kateb 2.703 

Yacoub, Adil Y. 3.203 

Yadin, Yigael 3.466 

Yafii Arabic 4.750-751, 4.753-757 

Yagi, Viviane A. 2.560 

Yagmur, Kutlay 4.579 

yabudiyya 2.259 

Yahya ibn ‘Adi 4.542 

Yalin 2.462 

Yaltkaya, Serefettin 3.501, 3.503 

Yamani, Ahmad al- 3.508 

Yangzhou 1.378-379 

Yaounde 1.336-337 

yaqin 1.71 

Ya‘qub 3.337 

Yaqut al-Musta‘simi al-Hamawi 
1.152, 3.308-309, 3.340-341, 
4.131, 4.133, 4.561 

Yarur, Juan 3.2 

Yasari, Muhammad As‘ad al- 3.338 

Yaseen, Mustafa 1.458 

Yassin, M. Aziz F. 2.586, 2.616, 
4-469 

Yathrib 1.128 

Yavrumyan, Marat 2.236-239 

Yavuz, Kemal 3.501 

Yawis 4.123 

Yaycioglu, Ali 4.98 

Yayladag 4.111, 1.114, 1.117 

Yaylica 1.114 

Yazbak, Antin 1.600-601 


Yazidi, "Abt ‘Abdallah al- 3.34 

Yaziji, Ibrahim al- 1.175, 1.435, 
2.629, 3.346 

Yaziji, Jorge Suleiman 3.4 

Yaziji, Nasif al- 2.189, 2.401, 3.71 

Yazijiogli, Mehmed > Mehmed Yazijiogh 

Yefren 3.56 

Yefsah, Abdelkader 3.347 

Yem= 1.35 

Yemen 1.190, 1.260, 1.361, 
1.451, 1.491, 1.655, 2.105, 2.212, 
2.257-258, 2.268, 2.531, 3.63, 
4.687, 4.750-758 

Yemen, Arabic in 1.260, 1.502, 1.590, 
1.606, 1.624-625, 2.204, 2.272, 2.494, 
3-429, 3.585, 3.672-673, 3.693, 
3-69 5-697, 3-702, 4.2 

Yemen, reunification of 4.751 

Yemeni Arabic 1.24, 1.103-104, 
I.129-130, 1.187, 1.314, 1.504, 
1.617, 1.654, 1.654, 2.257-258, 
2.260, 2.263, 2.270, 2.388, 2.390, 
2.462, 2.556, 3.63, 3.237, 3.413, 
3-416, 3.637, 3.691, 3.694, 3.726, 
3.729, 4.71, 4.296, 4.298, 
4-303-305, 4-309-310, 4.312, 4.314, 
4-373, 4750-758 

Yeou, Mohamed 3.727, 4.669 

yes/no question 2.115, 2.133-134, 
2.3 88-389, 2.393-394, 2.397, 
2.399 

Yesari Esad Efendi 3.338 

Yezidis 2.414-415, 2.605 

Yyifat 2.52-53 

Yip, Moira 3.462, 4.339 

Yobe 3.373 
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Yoda, Sumikazu 2.534, 4.548 

yod-occlusivization 1.539 

Yokwe, Eluzai M. 2.518 

Yola 1.337 

Yoruba 1.545, 3-373-375» 3-725. 
4.195, 4.282, 4.758-763 

Yoruba, Literary 4.759 

Yoruba Bible 4.760 

Yorubaland 3.374-375 

Yoshida, Shohei 3.207, 4.676 

Younes, Munther A. 1.484, 2.230, 
3-532, 3-728-730, 4.347, 4.637, 
4.669-4.670, 4.672, 4.676 

Young Turks 3.344, 3.504 

Young-Scholten, Martha 4.143 

Youssef, Amr 1.210 

Youssef, F. 3.194 

Youssef, Zafer 3.542 


Youssi, Abderrahim 2.136, 
2.470, 3.237, 3.274, 3.287, 
4.156-160 

youth speech 4.763-767 

Yrttiaho, Kaarlo 3.402, 3.404-405 

Yuan Dynasty 1.378 

Yucatan 3.395 

Yuhanna ibn al-Bitriq 4.542 

Yule, George 4.727 

Yunnan 1.379-380 

Yunus ibn Habib 3.543, 3.689, 4.447 

Yupik, Siberian 2.671 

Yusuf, ‘Ali 3.193 

Yusuf, Hajji 4.277 

Yusuf, Harun-Al-Rashid 1.458 

Yusuf, Husni_ 1.599 

Yusuf, Ibrahim A.G. 2.202 

Yusuf, S.M. 2.325, 2.671 
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Za 4.279 

Za Kosoi 4.279 

Zabad, inscription of 

Zabada 1.362 

zabdan-i istiqagi 2.411 

zaban-i tarkibi 2.411 

Zabid 1.655, 2.335 

Zabid Arabic 3.675 

Zabidi, Murtada az- 
3.30, 3,40 

Zaborski, Andrzej 1.3 5-40, 
1.187-188, 1.313-316, 1.584, 2.23, 
2.161, 2.494-496, 3.192, 3.420, 
3-585, 3-592, 4.70, 4.96, 4.272-275, 
4.314, 4.642 

Zacharski, Ron 3.86 

Zafar 2.256 

Zafrani, Haim 2.64 

Zaghawa 1.360, 4.376 

Zagros Mountains 2.571 

Zahid, A. 3.726 

Zahidi, Abbas 4.592 

Zahitites 2,83, 2.3T° 

Zaiback, Abdelnour 1.668, 1.670 


I.149 


2.427, 3.21-22, 


z@id 1.191, 2.238-239, 2.307, 
2.316, 2.449, 2.546-548, 2.551, 
2.627, 4.235 

z@ida 1.72, 2.316 

Zaire 1.662, 4.381 

Zajaczkowski, Ananiasz 3.501 

zajal 1.102, 1.601, 1.603, 3.219, 4.217 


Zajjaj, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn 
as-Sarl aZ- 2.295, 2.302, 2.426, 4.9 
Zajjaji, “Abu |-Qasim ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
ibn “Ishaq az- 1.124, 1.203, 2.90, 
2.92-94, 2.176, 2.179, 2.184, 2.187, 


2.234, 2.280, 2.291, 2.295, 2.310, 
2.35 5-356, 2.401-404, 2.425427, 
2.432, 2.436, 2.453, 2.537-538, 
2.551-552, 2.625, 2.630, 3.72, 
3.102-103, 3.105, 3.108, 3.176, 
3+5435 3-548, 3-550, 4.219, 4.221, 


4.283, 4.443, 4.4555 4-740 
Zakaria, A.A. 3.726 


Zakariya, Mohamed 4.138 

Zakariya, Mohamed U. 4.98 

Zakariyya (Sa‘id), Nafftsa 
1.601-602 

Zaki, Abdel-Malek 1.570 

Zalami, Fatima Badry 2.96-104 

zaman 2.180, 2.424, 2.426-427, 
2.549, 3-96-97, 3.108, 3.176 

zaman mu‘ayyan 3.549 

zaman muhassal 3.549 

Zaman, Muhammad Qasim 2.326 

ZamaxSari, Abu |-Qasim Mahmid 
ibn ‘Umar az- 1.3, 1.72-73, 1.471, 
1.558, 1.567, 2.79, 2.93-95, 2.181, 
2.226, 2.306, 2.311, 2.354-355, 
2.379, 2.387, 2.403-404, 2.427, 
2.433-434, 2.478-479, 2.538, 
2.549-551, 2.555, 2.580, 2.625-626, 
3.22, 3.32, 3.108-109, 3.214, 3.455, 
3-542, 3.728-729, 4.2, 4.36, 4.119, 
4.121, 4.282-4.283, 4.285, 4.330, 
4-455 

Zamlakani, ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn ‘Abd al- 
Karim Ibn az- 2.445 

Zammit, MartinR. 3.144, 
4-295-297, 4.313 

zandaqa 2.303 

Zande 4.375 
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Zanjani, Abu I-Qasim Sa‘d ibn ‘Ali 
az- 1.168, 1.545, 4.119, 
4.640 

Zanten, Ellen van 3.66 

Zanuttini, Rafaella 3.655 

Zanzibar 1.448, 1.451, 1.660-662, 
4.381-4.3 82 

Zanzibar Town 1.660 

Zanzibar University 1.661 

Zappa, Francesco 3.139 

Zaragoza 1.98 

zarg 3.174 

Zaria 1.337 

Zarin-qalam 3.338 

Zarkasi, az- 2.304, 2.359, 4.23, 
4.333 

Zarqa, al- 2.498 

Zarrinkub, Abd al-Husain 2.406 

Zarzis Arabic 3.226 

Zavadovskij, Jurij N. 2.241, 4.304, 
4.306 

Zawawi, Sharifa 1.660, 1.663 

Zawaydeh, Bushra Adnan 
2.229-231, 2.395-398, 3.305, 3-494, 
3.726, 4.637, 4.670, 4.672 

Zawi, az- 3.42 

Zawia Arabic 3.55 

Zawila 2.552 

zawiya 4.182 

Zaxue 1.381 

Zayd ibn ‘Ali 3.34 

Zayd ibn Tabit 4.4 

Zaydite Shi‘ites 2.303 

Zaylat, ‘Abd ar-Rahman az- 
4.277 

Zaylat, ‘Abdallah ibn Yusuf az- 
4.277 

Zayla‘, “Utman ibn ‘Ali az- 
4.277 

Zaytun 1.378 

Zaza 2.604, 3.351 

Zebed 3.470 

Zeenni, Umar ez- > Zi‘inni, 
“Umar az- 

Zeila 1.654 

Zeine, Zeine N. 3.344 

Zeltner, Jean-Claude 1.361, 4.713, 


4.715 


Zemanek, Petr 1.85—-86, 1.204-206, 
1.315, 1.458, 1.516, 1.653-654, 


4-93-98 

Zenaga 2.240-241, 2.249, 
3.169-171 

Zeraoui, Zidane 3.395 
Zero. 3.447 


zero copula 1.13 

zero morpheme 2.82 

Zeroual, Chakir 1.26-28, 
3.524-526, 4.665-669 

Zeroual, Liemin 3.350 

Zeshan, Ulrike 4.222-235 

zeugma 3.538, 3.733 

Zewi, Tamar 1.637—-640, 2.22-25, 
3.416 

Zheng He 3.128 

Zia ul Haq, President 3.511 

Ziadeh, Farhat J. 4.19 

Ziftawi, az- 4.132 

zihafa 3.210 

Ziinni, “Umar az- [Zeenni, Umar 
ez] 1.603, 3.348 

zimami 3.112 

Zimmermann, Fritz W. 3.547, 4.220, 
4-543, 4-546-4.547 

Zimmermann, Gerit 3.544, 4.612-623 

Zina 2.362, 4.104 

Zirid Dynasty 4.572 

Ziyad ibn ’Abihi 1.152 

ziydda 3.119, 3.649, 4.121, 4.640 

ziyddat 2.238 

Zizi, Khadija 1.651 

Zniber, Mohamed 3.237 

Zoroastrian literature 3.574 

Zoroastrians 3.581 

Zouaghi, Anis 1.458 

Zrigat Arabic 3.290 

Zrigui, Mounir 1.458 

Zubayd 3.693 

Zubaydi, ‘Abd al-Karim az- 4.295 

Zubaydi, “Aba Bakr Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan az- 2.86, 2.88, 2.401, 
2.628-630, 3.690 

Zubayr, Muhammad az- 3.718 

Zubizarreta, Maria Luisa 3.388, 
4.657 

Zufar — Dhofar 
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Zughoul, Muhammad Raji 
[Muhammad Raji Zugul] 2.501, 
2.696 

Zuhayr ibn ’Abi Sulma_ 2.389, 3.211, 
4.200 

Zuhdi, Ismail 4.561 

Zula 1.654 

gulf 4.562 

Zulf-i artis 4.134 

Zurcher, Eric J. 4.577, 4.578 

Zuyud 1.362 
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Zwata 3.56 

Zwartjes, Otto 1.96-IOI, I.620 

Zwarts, Frans 3.653 

Zway 2.67, 4.301 

Zwaya 3.170, 3.174 

Zwettler, Henri 3.689 

Zwettler, Michael 1.615-617, 2.176, 
2.3735 3-468-469, 3.499, 3.645-646, 
3.689, 4.9 

Zwicky, Arnold M. 3.298, 4.193, 
4.646 
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